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A.  A.  B.  A.  Adams  Reilly. 

Joint-author  of  Life  and  Letters  of  J. 


A.  Bo.*  AuGUSTE  Boxn)iNHON,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 

Professor  of  Canon  Law  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Paris.    Honorary  Canon  of  ^  SyUabllS. 
Paris.  Editor  of  the  Canoniste  cotUemporain, 


D.  Forbes.  |Tlsseniiid,  Francois. 

of  j  [ 

A.  B.  Go*  Alfred  Bradley  Gough.  M.A.,  Ph.D.  f 

Sometime  Casberd  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford.    English  Lector  in  the  \  Swablan  LOBgue. 
University  of  Kiel^  1 896-1905.  L 

A.  Ca.  Arthur  Cayley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  /surface  {in  part). 

See  the  biographical  article:  Cayley,  Arthur.  I 

A.  Ch.  Alfred  Chapman,  M.Ikst.C.E.  /  Sugar:  Sugar  Manufacture  (in 

Designer  and  Constructor  of  Sugar-Machinery.  I     part). 

A.  C.  C.  Albert  Curtis  Clark,  M.A.  f 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  University  Reader  in  Latin. "{  Theocritus. 
Editor   of  Cicero's  Speeches  (Clarendon  Press).  L 

A.  C.  G.  Albert  Charles  Lewis  Gotthil]*  Guenther.  M.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S-  f  , 

Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum,  1 875-1 895.    Gold  Medallist,  J  -        ,«  - 
Royal  Society,  1 878.    Author  of  Catalogues  of  Colubrine  Snakes,  Batrachia,  Salientia,  1  SWOrttHSH. 
and  Fishes  in  the  British  Museum;  &c.  L 

A.  C.  HeO.        Rev.  Arthur  Cushman  McGifeert,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  f 

Professor  of  Church  History,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Author  of  J  fru^^ui^t,^*  c^  j.^^a 
History  of  Christianity  in  (he  Apostolic  Age;  &c.  Editor  of  the  Historia  Ecclesia]  ^°^^^^^  ^^^  F««^ 
of  Eusebms.  I 

A.  D.  G.  Alfred  Denis  Godley,  M.A.  f 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  Public  Orator  in  the  University,  -j  Tacitus  (in  part) 
Author  of  Socrates  and  Athenian  Society;  &c.    Editor  of  editions  of  Tacitus.  t  \      f     /' 

A.  P.  P.  Albert  Frederick  Pollard,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Professor  of  English  History  in  the  University  of  London.  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford.  Assistant-editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  NaUonal  Biography,  1893- 
looi.  Lothian  Prizeman,  Oxford,  1892;  Arnold  Prizeman,  1898.  Author  of 
England  under  the  Protector  Somerset;  Henry  VII L;  Life  of  Thomas  Cranmer;  &c. 

A«  G«  Major  Arthur  George  Frederick  Grijeiths  (d.  1908).  f 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Prisons,  1878-1896.     Author  of   The  Chronicles  of  Newgate-A  Ticket-ol-Leave. 
Secreis  of  the  Prison  House;  &c.  L 


Taylor,  Rowland; 
TetzeL 


A.  Ha.  ^^^^^he  wSiSarti^^^  Harnack,  Adolf.  1  Theodore  of  Mopsuestla; 


(TertuDian  {in  part); 
Theodore  of  Mopsuesi 
Theodoret  {in  part). 


A.  He.  Arthur  Hervey.  ( 

Formerly  Musical  Critic  to  the  Morning  Post  and  to  Vanity  Fair.   Author  of  Masters  \  Thomas.  Charles. 
of  Frettch  Music;  French  Music  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  i 

A.  H.-S.  Sir  A.  Houtum-Schindler,  CLE.  f  Tabriz; 

General  in  the  Persian  Army.    Autnor  of  Eastern  Persian  Irak.  \  Teheran. 

A.  H.  S.  Rev.  Archibald  Hei^ry  Sayce,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  ^  Susa. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Sayce,  Archibald  H.  ^^ 

A.  J.  G.  Rev.  Alexam)er  James  Grieve,  M.A.,  B.D. 

Professor  of  New  Testament  and  Church  History,  Yorkshire  United  Independent . 
College,  Bradford.  Sometime  Registrar  of  Madras  University,  and  Member  of 
Myaore  Educational  Service. 


SwedeHborg,  Emanael; 
Tithes  {Religion). 


A.  L.  Andrew  Lang,  LL.D.  f  jije^ 

See  the  biographical  article :  Lang,  Andrew.  \ 

^  A  complete  list,  showing  all  individual  contributors,  appears  in  the  final  volume.  ' 
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A.SL 
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A.S.C. 

A.  S.  F.-P. 
A.  Wa. 

A*  W«  H* 

Am  yn  •  H* 

C.B.* 
C.C. 

C.BL 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


C.  p.  A. 

C.  F.  B. 

C.H.Ha. 

C.H.K. 

C.  H.W. 

C.  J.  B. 

C.L.K. 

August  MCller,  Ph.D.  (1848-1802). 

Formerly  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  in  the  University  of  Halle.    Author 
Der  Islam  im  Morgen-  und  Ahendlanli,    Editor  of  Orientalische  Bibliographie. 

Arthur  Mostyn  Field,  F.R.S..  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Met.S. 

Vice- Admiral  R.N.  Admiraltv  Representative  on  Port  of  London  Authority. 
Acting  Conservator  of  River  Mersey.  Hydrographer  of  the  Royal  Navy,  1904- 
1909.    Author  of  Hydrographical  Surveying]  &c. 


Alfred  Newton,  F.R.S. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Newton,  Alfred. 


Alfred  Peter  Hillier,  M.B.,  M.P. 

Author  of  South  African  Studies;    The  Commonweol;  &c.    Served  in  Kaffir  War, 
1878-1879.     Partner  with  Dr  L.  S.  Jameson  in  medical  practice  in  South  Africa  till  - 
1896.     Member  of  Reform  Committee,  Johannesburg,  and  Political  Prisoner  at 
Pretoria,  1895-1896.      M.P.  for  the  Hitchin  division  <^  Herts,  191  o. 

Rev.  Archibald  R.  S.  Kennedy,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Professor   of   Hebrew   and   Semitic  Languages  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  A^rdeen ,  1 887-1 894.    Editor  of  *  *  Exodus  '  * 
-    in  tlie.  Temple  Bible. 


Suiinites  (m  part). 


Surveying:  Nautical. 

Sugar-bird;  Sun-bird; 
Sun-bittern;  Swallow; 
Swan;  Swift;  Tanager; 
Ta]»culo;  Teal;  Tern; 
Thrush;  Tinamou; 
Titmouse;  Tody. 


Swaziland  {in  part). 


Tabernacle; 
Temple  {in  part). 


Arthur  Shadwell,  M.A.,  M.D..  LL.D. 


Member  of  the  Council  of  Epidemiological  Society.     Author  of  The  London  Water  \  Temperance. 
Supply;  Industrial  Efficiency;  Drink,  Temperance  and  Legislation^  L 

I  Tire. 


Tapestry; 
Textile-Printing: 

Archaeology. 


Symonda»  John  Addington* 


|Thegn, 


Bacon  Scholar  of  Gray's  Inn,  1900. 

Editor  of  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Laws  ^  Thurlow,  Lord. 


■{' 


Archibald  Sharp. 

Consulting  Engineer  and  Chartered  Patent  Agent. 

Alan  Summerly  Cole,  C.B. 

Formerly  Assistant  Secretary,  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington.  Author  of 
Ornament  in  European  Silks;  Catalogue  of  Tapestry,  Embroidery,  Lace  and  Egyptian 
Textiles  in  the  Victoria  and  A  Ibert  Museum ;  &c.  '  L 

Andrew  Seth  Pringle-Pattison,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  r 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Gifford  J  _-  u     /  •  a 

Lectut^r  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  191 1.     Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  1  TUeosopny  {w  part). 
Author  of  Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos;  The  PhUosopkical  Rcdicals;  &c.  I 

Arthur  Waugh,  M.A. 

Managing  Director  of  Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd.,  Publishers.  Formerly  literary  adviser 
to  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  Author  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson;  Legends  of  tlie  Wheel; 
Robert  Browning  in  "  Westminster  Biographies."  Editor  of  JcMinson's  Lives  of  the 
Poets. 

Arthur  William  Holland. 

Formerly  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford. 

Alexander  Wood  Renton,  M,A.,  LL.B. 

Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon. 
of  Engiand. 

Charles  B^mont,  D.Litt. 

See  the  biographical  article:  B^MOi^T,  C. 

Charles  Creighton,  M.A.,  M.D; 

King's  CoUeg[e,  Cambridge.  Author  of  A  History  of  Epidemics  in  Britain;  Jenner 
and  Vaccination  1  Plague  %n  India;  &c. 

Sir  Charles  Norton  Edgcumbc  Eliot,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Vice-Chancellor  of  Sheffield  University.     Formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.     H.M.*d  Commissioner  ^nd  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  British  East  Africa 
Protectorate;  Agent  and  Consul-General  at  Zanzibar;  Coijisul-General  for  German 
,  Eaet  Africa,  1900-1904. 

Charles  Francis  Atkinson. 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Captain,  ist  City  of  London  (Royal 
Fusiliers).    Author  oT  The  Wilderness  and  Cold  Harbor. 

Charles  Francis  Bastable,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Regius  Professor  of  Laws  and  Professor  of  Political  Elconomy  in  the  University  of 
Duolin.  Author  of  Public  Finance;  Commerce  of  Nations;  Theory  of  International 
Trade;  &c.  .  . 

Carlton  Huntley  Hayes,  A.M.,  Ph*D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
the  American  Historical  Association. 

Clarence  Hill  Kelsey,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Bond  and  Mortgagje  Guarantee  Comply, 
New  York  City.    Director  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank;  &c. 

Charles  Theodore  Hagberg  Wright,  LL.D.        .     . 
LibiBfiaA  and  Secretary  of  the  London  Library. 

Charles  Jasper  Blttnt. 
Major,  Royal  Artillery. 
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r  Thierry; 

I  Thou,  Jacques. 

Surgery:  History. 


Tatars  {in  part), 

(Supply  and  Transport: 
Military; 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

Token  Money. 


Member  of -j  Sully. 

Title  Guaran^  Companies. 
I  Tolstoy,  Leo. 


{■ 


Ordnance  Officer. 


Served  through  Chitral  Campaign.      \  Tiiah  Campaign. 


Charles  Lbthbridge  Kingsford,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  F.S.A. 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education.    Author  of  Life  of  Henry  V.    Editor 
of  Chronicles  of  London^  and  Stow's  Survey,  of  London. 


Suffolk,  WUliam  de  la  Pole, 
Duke  of. 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


Vll 


C.R.B. 

C.  S.  S. 

C.WL 
D.Br. 

D.  C.  To. 
D.  F.  T. 

D.Gi. 
D.G.H. 


Tasman; 
Thorflnn  KartoefnL 


D.H. 

D.H.S. 

D.UT. 

1XR.-M. 

D.S.* 

D.Seh. 

K.Ar.* 

E.A.F. 

B.Br. 

E.C.B. 


E.G. 


E.GA. 


B.Gr. 


Chaeles  Raymond  Beazley,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Profei0or.  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.    Formerly  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  University  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Geoeraphy. - 
Lothian  Prizeman,  Oxford,  1889.    Lowell  Lecturer,  Boston,  1908.    Author  of  Henry 
the  Navigator;  The  Dawn  of  Modem  Geography;  &c, 

Chables  Scott  Sherrington,  D.Sc.,  M.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.  f 

Professor  of  Physiology,  University  of  Liverpool.    Foreign  Member  of  Academies  J  c-,-«-^*u^««  e«.4*^ 
of  Rome,  Vienna,  Brussels,  Gottingen,  &c.    Author  of  The  JnUgratiue  AcHon  ofthei  Bymp»»ewc  system. 
Nervous  System. 


{ 


C.   WiLHELM. 

Author  of  Essays  on  Ballet  and  Spectacle. 

Silt  IhETRicH  Brandis.  K.C.LE.,  F.R.S.  (1824-1907). 

Inspector-General  of  Forestry  to  the  Indian  Government,  1864-1883. 

Rev.  Duncan  Crookes  Tovey,  M.A. 

Rector  o£  Worplesdon,  Surrey.    Editor  of  The  Letters  of  Thomas  Gray;  &c. 

Donald  Francis  Tovey. 

Author  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis:  comprising  The  Classical  Concerto,  The 
Goldberg  Variations,  and  analyses  of  many  other  classical  works. 

Sir  David  Gill,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  D.Sc. 

H.M.  Astronomer  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1879-1907.  Served  on  Geodetic 
Survey  of  Egypt,  and  on  the  expedition  to  Ascension  Island  to  determine  the  Solar 
PktaltSix  by  observations  of  Mars.  Directed  the  Geodetic  Survey  of  Natal,  Cape 
Cc^nv  and  Rhodesia.  Author  of  Geodetic  Survey  of  South  Africa;  Catalogue  of 
Stars  for  the  Equinoxes,  1850,  i860,  188$,  i8go,  igoo;  &c. 

David  George  Hogarth,  M.A. 

Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford ,  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College.   Fellow 
of  tne  British  Academy.    Excavated  at  Paphos,  1888;  Naucratis,  1899  and  1903;- 
Ephesus,  1904-1905;   Assiut,    1906-1907.      Director,   British   School   at   Athens, 
1897-1900.    Director,  Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  1899. 

David  Hannay.  f 

Formerly  British  Vice-Consul  at  Barcelona.  Author  of  Sh(>rt  History  of  the  Royal  A 
Navy ;  Life  of  EmiUo  Ca^tetar;  &•  L 

DuKiNyiELD  Henry  Scott,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  r 

Professor  of  Botany,  Royal  College  of  Science,  London,  1885-1892.  Formerly! 
President  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  and  of  the  Linnean  Society.  Author  1 
of  Structural  Botany;  Studies  in  Fossil  Botany;  &£.  L 

Dahiel  Llbui'er  Thomas. 

Banristec-at-Law,  Lincoln's  Inn.  Stipendiary  Magistrate  at  Pontypridd  and 
Rhondda. 

David  Randall-Maover,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  r 

Curator  of  Egyptian  Department,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Formerly  Worcester  < 
Reader  in  Egyptology,  University  of  Oxford.    Author  of  Medieval  Rhodesia;  &c.  [ 

David  Sharp.  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.  f 

Editor  of  the  Zoological  Record,  Formerly  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Zoology,  J 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  President  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Lbndon.  | 
Author  of  **  Insecta  "  in  the  Cambridge  Natural  History;  &c.  I 

David  Frederick  Schloss,  M.A.  f 

Formerly  Senior  Investigator  and  Statistician .  in  the  Labour  I>epartment  of  the  "^ 


Theatre:  Spectacle. 


I  Teak  (in  part), 

4  Thomson,  James  {1700-1748). 


Suite:  M%isic\ 
Symphonie  Poem; 
Symphony. 


Telescope  {in  part). 


Syria; 

Tobnik; 

Tokat 

Sullren,  Admlnd; 
Swold^  Battle  of. 


{ 


Board  of  Trade. 


Thuret,  Gustavo. 

Swansea. 

Sudan:   Archaeology  {in  part). 

Tennite. 

Sweating  System. 


Author  of  Methods  of  Industrial  Remuneration;  &c. 

Rev.  Elkanah  Armitage.  M.A.  ,  ,  *    ^    * 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Professor  in  Yorkshire  United  Independent  College,  "j  Superintendent 
Bradford. 


Edward  AugustxJs  Freeman,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
See  the  biographical  article:  Freeman,  E.  A. 

Ernest  Barker,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Modem  History,  St  John's  College,  Oxford.   Formerly  Fellow 
ana  Tutor  of  Merton  College.    Craven  Scholar,  1895. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Cttthbert  Bxttler,  M.A.,  O.S.B.,  Litt.D. 

Abbot  of  Downside  Abbey,  Bath.    Author  of  "  The  Lausiac  History  of  Palladius  '* 
in  Cambridge  Texts  and  Studies, 


Edmund  Gogse,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

See  the  biographical  article :  GossE,  Edmund. 


Emile  Garcke,  M.Inst.E.E. 

Managing  Director  of  the  British  Electric  Traction  Co.  Ltd.    Author  of  Manual  of 
Electrtcal  Undertakings  ;&c, 

Ernest  Arthur  Gardner^  M.A. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Gardner,  Percy. 


{ 
{ 
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Syiacu^. 

Tancred;  .  » 

Teutonic  Order. 

Tertlaries; 

Thomas  ol  Celano.  , 

Suliy-Prudhomme; 

Sweden:  Literature  and 

Philosophy; 
Swinburne,  Algernon  C; 
Tegn6r»  Esalas; 
Tennyson,  Alfred; 
TerzaRima. 
Telegraph:  Commercial 

.Aspects;  ^   ...    , 

Telephone:  Commercial'    ' 
Aspects. 

Sunlum;  Tegea:  Archaeology;. 
Thebes  {Greece); 
Tiryns  {in  part). 


Vlll 
E.H.* 

E.  He. 

E.H.1L 

E.K. 

Ed.M. 

E.O.* 

E.  0.  S. 

B.  Wh. 

F.  C.  B. 
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E&NEST  Harrison,  M.A.  f 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Classics,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.   Author  of  Studies  in  "i  l^renee  (in  Ifart) 
Theognis.  L  \      i'     /• 

Edward  Heawood,  M.A. 

Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge 
Society,  London. 

Elus  Hovell  Minns,  M.A. 

University  Lecturer  in  Palaeograp 
of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 


Librarian  of  the  Royal  Geographical  -j  Tanganyikay  Lake. 

(Tauri; 
Theodo 
Thyssagetae. 


.Cambridge.    Lecturer  and  Assistant  Librarian "{  Th^odosla:  Ancient; 


ormerly  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College. 

Edmund  Knecht,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C. 

Professor  of  Technological  Chemistry,  Manchester  University.    Head  of  Chemical 
Department,  Municipal  School  of  Technology,  Manchester.    Examiner  in  Dyeing,  - 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.    Author  of  A  Manual  of  Dyeing;  &c.    £dit6r 
of  the  Joumai  of  the  Society  of  Dyers  and  Colourists, 


Textile-prfntiiig:  Manu- 
Jacluring, 


<  Theopempus. 


Eduard  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.  rxigranes; 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin.    Author  of  Geschichte  des  -l  Tilldates; 
Alter Ihums;  Geschichte  des  cUten  Aegyptens;  Dte  Jsraeliten  und  ihre  NacMfarstdmme,  I  Tissaplienies. 

Rev.  Edward  Mewburn  Walker,  M.A. 

Fellow,  Senior  Tutor  and  Librarian  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Edmund  Owen,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.  r. 

Consulting  Surgeon  to  St  Mary's  Hospital,  London,  and  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  J  Suigery:  Modern  practice; 
Great  Ormond  Street,  London.    Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Author  of  1  Tetanus. 

A  Manual  of  Anatomy  for  Senior  Students,  l 

Edwin  Otho  Sachs,  F.R.S.  (Edin.),  A.M.Inst.M.E.  r 

Chairman  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee.   Vice-President,  National  Fire  1  Theatre:  Modern  stage 
Brigades'  Union.    Vice-President,  International  Fire  Service  Council.    Author  of  |      mechanism. 
Fires  and  Public  Entertainments;  &c.  I 

Emmanuel  Wheeler,  M.A.  |  Theophrastui. 

Francis  Crawford  Burkitt,  M.A.,  D.D.  f 

Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Fellow  of  the 
British  Academy.    Part-editor  of  The  Four  Gospels  in  Svriac  transcribed  from  the " 
Sinaitic  Palimpsest.    Author  of  The  Gospel  Htstory  and  its  Transmission;  Early 
Eastern  Christianity;  &c. 


Thomas,  St  {in  part). 


F.  G.  M .  B. 

F.  G.  P. 

F.  G.  P.* 

F.H.H. 

F.  J.  G. 

F.  J.  H. 

F.LLG. 

F.P. 

F.  Po« 
F.Pn. 

F.R.C. 
F.  V.  B. 


Frederick  George  Meeson  Beck,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

Frederick  Gymer  Parsons,  F.R.C.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.Anthrop.  Inst. 

Vice-President,  Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  and  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for ' 
Women.    Formerly  Hunterian  Professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Frank  George  Pope. 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  East  London  College  (University  of  London). 

Franklin  Henry  Hooper. 

Assistant  Editor  of  the  Century  Dictionary, 

Major-General  Sir  Frederick  John  Goldsmid. 
See  the  biographical  article:  Goldsmid:  Family. 

Francis  John  Haverpield,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     Fellow  of 
Brasenose  College.    Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Formerly  Censor,  Student, " 
Tutor  and  Librarian  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     Ford's  Lecturer,  1906^1907. 
Author  of  Monographs  on  Roman  History,  especially  Roman  Britain,  &c. 

FRANas  Llewellyn  Gripfith,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A. 

Reader  in  Egyptology,  Oxford  University.  Editor  of  the  Archaeological  Survey 
and  Archaeological  Reports  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Fellow  of  Imperial 
German  Archaeological  Institute.  Author  of  Stories  of  the  High  Priests  of 
Memphis;  &c. 

Frank  Podmore,  M.A.  (1856-1910). 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
Mesmerism  and  Christian  Science;  &c. 


(Suebl;  Sussex,  Kingdom  of; 
Sweden:  Early  History; 
TeutonL 


Teeth. 


Thole. 


Thebes  {Egypt); 
Thotiu 


Author  of  Modern  Spiritualism; 


Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
See  the  biographical  article:  Pollock:  Family. 

Frederick  Purser,  M.A.  (1840-1910). 

Formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
th^  Univecsity  of  Dublin.    Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 


Frank  R.  Cana. 

Author  of  South  AJricafrom  the  Great  Treh  to  the  Union, 


<  Tahle-tumlng. 

I  Sword. 
Snrfoce  {in  part). 


{ 


F.  Vincent  Brooks, 
Managing  Direct 
Printers,  London. 


Managing  Director  of  Messrs  Vincent  Brooks,  Day  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Lithographic 
""  *         ,Lon  ' 


Sudan:  Geography  and 
Statistics  ^Archaeology  {in 
part)  and  History; 

Swaziland  {in  part); 

Timbuktu;    TlemQen. 

Sun  Copying. 


F.W.G*. 

P.  W.  R.* 

F.  W.  T. 

G. 

A.B. 

G. 

G.P.* 

G. 

H.Bo. 

6. 

H.C. 

G. 

H.D. 

G. 

Sa. 

G. 

Sn. 

G.U. 

G. 

W.P. 

G. 

W.T. 

H. 

B.Wa. 
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FiiEDBKKC' William  Gamble,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

Profeaepr  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.    Formerly  Afisistatit  Director 

of  the  Zoological  Laboratories  and  Lecturer  in  Zoology  in  the  University  of  ]  Tapeworms. 

Manchester.    Author  of  Animal  Life.    Editor  of  Marshall  and  Hurst's  Practical 

Zoology;  &c. 

Frederick  WilIiam  Rudler,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S.  f  «,^ 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London,  l879=-i902.  |  *•*** 
President  of  the  Geologists'  Association,  1 887-1 889.  ^ 

Frank  Wiluam  Taussig.  |  Tariff. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Taussig,  Frank  William.  I 

George  A.  Boulenger,  D.Sc.,^F.R.S.         _^  ^       ^  ,  ^    ,        «  . .    jTWipole; 


Keeper  of  the  Collections  of  Reptiles  and  Fishes,  Department  of  Zoology,  British  "|  Teleostomes* 
Museum.    Vice-President  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 


George  Grenville  Phillimore,  M.A.,  B.C.L.  S  nthmm*  n^oU^h 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.    Barrister-at-Law.  Middle  Temple.  \  '**"»'*•  -c.n^*»^/». 

Rev.  George  Herbert  Box,  M.A.  f 

Rector  of  Sutton  Sandy,  Beds.     Formeriy  Lecturer  in  the  Faculty  of  Theolocy,i  Teraplflm  (in  part). 
University  <^  Oxfbrd,  1908-1909.    Author  of  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah;  &c*  L 

George  Herbert  Carpenter  I 

Pktrfessoff  of  Zoology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin.    Author  of  Insects:  4  Thysaiioptera. 
their  Structure  and  Life.  L 

Sir  George  Howard  Darwin^  K.C.B.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.  f 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  J  XMe. 
Experimental  Phijosophy  in  the  University.    President  of  the  British  Association, 


AGE  Johnston  Allman,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc.  (1824-1905).  f »«.  1^   #  w  1  4» 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Queen's  College,  Galway,  and  in  Queen  s  University  of  -{  Taal6S  01  MiMIOS* 
Ireland,  1853-1893.    Author  of  Greek  Geometry  from  Tholes  to  Euclid;  &c.  I 


1905.  Author  of  The  Tides  and  Kindred  Phenomena  in  the  Solar  System ;  &c. 

G.  J.  A.  GsaRGE  JoONSTON  Allman,  M.A.,  LL.D 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Queen's  Cc 
Ireland,  1853-1893.    Author  of  Greek  Geometry  from  Tholes 

G.  L.  Georg  Lunge,  Ph.D.,  D.Ing,  /  o-,i«u«^*  a^m 

See  the  biographic:al  article :  Lunge.  G-  I  SWpnnne  AcW. 

George  Saintsbury,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  -T  Thlen. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Saintsbury,  George  Edward  Bateman.  I 

Grant  Showerman,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  f  ^ 

Professor  of  Latin  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    Member  of  the  Archaeological  J  Syncretism; 
Institute  of  America.    Member  of  the  American  Philological  Association.    Author  ]  TMUrobellUlll* 
of  With  the  Professor ;  The  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods ;  Ac.  ^ 

Gojl  Ukiia»  .  r 

Formerly  Chancellor  of  the  Japanese  Legation,  London.     Author  of  Wealth  ofi  Tokyo* 
Canada  (in  Japanese).  I 

George  Walter  Prothero,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Editor  01  the  Quarterly  Review.  Honorary  Fellow,  formerly  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Professor  of  Histonr  in  the 
Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh,  1894-1809.  Author  of  Life  and  Times  of  Simon  ae  Mont- 
fort;  &c.    Joint-editor  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  History. 

Rev.  Griphthes  Wheeler  Thatcher,  M.A.,  B.D.  f  Swyutl;  T)^bari; 


Temple,  Sir  William. 


Warden  of  Camden  College,  Sydney.  k.S.'wV   Formeriy  Tutor  in  Hebrew  and  Old  •{  Tarato;  Tba'iUbi; 
«,    .  "*  "'    isfield  -^  "        --  '     • 


^RY  Beauchamp  ^alterSj  M.A.,  F.Sj\.  r 

Asflistaat  to  the  Keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities^  British  Museum.   Author -{  Terracotte  (in  part). 
of  The  Art  of  the  Greeks;  History  of  Ancient  Pottery;  &c.  I 


Testament  History  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  I  Tirmidlll. 

Henry  Beauchamp  ^alters.  M.A.,  F.Sj\. 

Asflistaat  to  the  Keeper  of  Greek  and  Roma , 

of  The  Art  of  the  Greeks;  History  of  Ancient  Pottery;  &c. 

n  ^  TY        r.  ..  .  f  Sullivan,  Sir  Arthur; 

H.  ClL  Hugh  Chisholm,  M.A.  Tennent  Sir  E  • 

Formeriy  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.    Editor  of  the  nth  edition  of  J  ppu^.!!^;   Jt  j       r-^  j.  ^\. 

the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.    Co-editor  of  the  loth  edition.  |  Tfieatre,  Modern  (tn  part), 

[  Thompson,  Francis. 

H.  De.  Rev.  Hippolyte  Delehaye,  S.  J.  f  Simoon  Metophrastes; 

Bollai^dist.    Joint-editor  of  the  Ada  Sanctorum  and  the  Analecta  BoUandiana*         |^  Synaxarium*  ThOGla,  St. 

H.  D.  T.  H.  Dennis  Taylor.  f  toImoods  (itt  i^art) 

Inventor  of  the  Cooke  Photographic  Lena.    Author  of  A  SysUm  of  Applied  Optics.  \  '"'"'•^•^  v^  *"*   ^• 

H.  F.  T.  Rev.  Henry  Fanshawe  Tozer,  M.A.,  F.R:G.S.  r 

Hon.  Fellow,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    Fellow  of  the  J  Thesialy; 
British  Academy.     Corresponding  Member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Greece.  1 .  jjun00^ 
Author  of  History  of  Ancient  Geography;  Lectures  on  the  Geography  of  Greece;  &c.  \ 

H.  H.  Henri  Simon  HitmAns;  Ph.D.  f 

Keeper  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Royale  de  Belgique,  Brussels.    Author  of  Rubens:  sa\  Tenlers  {in  part), 
vie  et  son  osuvre.  y 

H.  H.  L.  Henry  Harvey  Littlejohn,  M.A.,  F.R.C.S.  (Edin.).,  F.R.S.  (Edin.).  f 

Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  University  <  Suieldo. 
of  Edinburgh.  [ 

H.  Ja.  Henry  Jackson,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  O.M.  f 

Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Fellow  of  Trinity  J  ThalM  of  Mllotni*  PhtLosojbhv 
Coflege.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Author  of  Texts  to  Illustrate  the  History]  *™~  "*  muoMu.  rnuoso^ny. 
of  Greek  Philosophy  from  Tholes  to  A  ristotle.  L 


H.L.C. 

H.1LC. 

H.R.K. 

H.  S.  J. 

H.TL 

H.  W.  B. 

H.  W.  C.  D. 

H.  W.  H. 

LA. 
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Hugh  Longbourke  Callendas,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.  rThennodynamlos; 

Professor  of  Phases,  Royal  College  of  Science,  London.     Formerly  Professor  of  i  Thennoeleetriclty* 
.     PhyaiQs  In  McGiU  College,  Montreal,  and  in  University  College,  London.  *- Thermomatrv 

Hector  Munro  Chadwick,  M. A.  f  Teutonic  Languages; 

Fellow  and  Librarian  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  and  University  Lecturer  in  ■{  Teutonic  Peoples; 
Scandinavian.    Author  of  Studies  on  Anglo-Saxon  Institutions,  [  Thor. 

Harry  Robert  Kempe,  M.Inst. C.E.  J  Telegraph; 

Electricifin  to  the  General  Post  Office,  London.      Author  of  The  Engineer's  Year^  Telephone' 
Book;  &c.  L         *^         * 

Henry  Stuart  Tones,  M.A.  r 

Formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Director  of  the  British  J  _,j_  .  " " 

School  at  Rome.     Member  of  the  German  Imperial  Archaeological   Institute.  1  Tneatre:   Anctent  {tn  part). 
Author  of  The  Roman  Empire ;  &c.  *  I 

Henry  Ttedemann.  J  TfioFhanirA 

London  Editor  of  the  Nieuwe  RotUrdamsche  Courant,  \  '^^^^^^^^ 

Sir  Hilaso  WiLLUOf  Wellesley  Barlow,  Bart.  /  Sword:  Modern  Military  (in 
"        '                 ------                             ,\ 


Lieut.-Col.  Royal  Artillery.    Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Laboratory,  Woolwich.  I     part). 

Henry  ^^illiam  Carless  Davis  M[.A.  f 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  -]  TheobaM. 
1 895-1902.     Author  of  England  under  the  Normans  and  Angevins ;  Charlemagne*      I 

Hope  W.  Hogg,  M. A.  ^Thapsacus. 

Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  I 

Israel  Abrahams,  M.A.  f  Syoacogue  United* 

Reader  in  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Literature  in  the  University  of  C^unbridge.  J  fJltT^  iZ^JL  k^^  wli..    & 
Formerly  President  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England.    Author  of  A  1  ™"^  ^^^^  ^^  "•*'» 
Short  History  of  Jewish  Literature;  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages;  Judaism;  &c,  ITanna. 

L  J.  C.  Isaac  Joslin  Cox,  Ph.D.  f 

ant  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.     President  of  the  J  »r—i**«   v.^u..^ 
^allev  Historical  Association.     Author  of  The  Journeys  of  La  SdUe  and  kis\  TajTlOF,  2aeiiary. 


Ohio  Valley  Historical  Association.    Author  of  The  Journeys  of  La  SdUe  and  his 
Companions;  8lc,  L 

J.  A.  P,  John  Ambrose  Fleming,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F,R.S., 

Pender  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  the  University  of  London.    Fellow     ,-,^,  ^.^  -      irr-    i 
of  University  College,  London.    Formeriy  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  \  Telegraph.   Wireless 
knd  University  Lecturer  on  Applied  Mechanics.    Author  of  Magnets  and  EAectric         Telegraphy, 


ofj' 


J.  A.  H.  John  Allen  Howe. 

Curat pr^tnd  Librarian  pf  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London.    Author  o{\  Tefttary. 
The  Geohgy  of  Building  Stones,  .  i   ,  •  |^ 

J.  A,S.  John  Addington  Symonds,  LL.D.  Xt  ' 

See  the  biographical  article:  SymoiNDS,  J.  Addington.  "|^Tasso« 

J.  Br.  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  D.C.L.,  D.Lirr.  /*v  ^ 

See  the  biographical  article:  Bryce,  James.  -j^ Theodora. 

J.  Bra.  Joseph  Brattn,  S.T.  /Sttrplloe;        * 

Author  of  Die  lUitrgische  Cewandung;  &.c,  .  i  Tiara 

J.  Bt  J.\MES  Bartlett.  r 

Lecturer  on  Construction,  Architecture,  Sanitation,  Quantities,  ^c,  at' King's  t'  .     *     • 

•College,  London.    Member  of  Society  of  Architects.    Member  of  Institute  of  Junior  |  TImoer. 
Engineers.  t 

J.  C.E.  James  CossAR  EwART.  M.D.,  F.R.S.  r 

Regius  Plrofessor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Swiney  Lecturer  on  J  Tuta^^nv 
Geology  at  the  British  Museum,  1907*    Author  of  The  Multiple  Origin  of  Horses  1  *^"«""y- 
.    .  .         andFomis;&.c,  1 

J.  D.  Pr.       .  .  JoBN  DyMBiKY  Prince,  Ph.D.  if 

,  <      .     .  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  in  Columbia  University,  NeW  York,    Took  park  \  8011101  and  Sumerian. 

in  the  Expedition  to  Southern  Babylonia,  1 888-1 889.  L 

J.  E.  F.         *  .  Rev.  James  Everett  Frame,  A.M.  •  T 

Edward  Robinson  Professor  of  Biblicaf  Theology  in  Union  Theological  Semlilary,  <  Thessalonians,  Epistle  to  the. 
New  York.    Author  of  Purpose  of  New  Testament  Theology,  .      •  T  I 

J.  F.-K.  James  FltrMAURiCE-KELLY,  Lirr.D-,  F.'R.HjST.S.  •     • 

Gihnour  Professor  of  Spanish  Languagje  and  Literature,  Liverpool  University. 
Norman  McColl  Lecturer,  Cambridge  University.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 
Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy.     Knight  Commander  of  the  Order.  ^• 

'  St      ' 


rpooi  University,  j  Tattiayo  y  Baus; 
Norman  McColl  Lecturer,  Cambridge' University.     Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  -  71^0  de  Molina. 

Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy.     Knight  Commandf"  "'  "*--  '^— ' ' 

Alphpn^  XIL    Aiithor  of  A  History  of  Spanish  Literature;  &c. 


J.  F.  St  John  Frederick  Stenning,  M.A.  '    J  ,- 

Dean,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Divinity  and  H^rew,  Wa^ham  College,  Oxford,  i  ^^•'Sf^™' 

University  Lecturer  in  Aramaic.  'I  '    ' 

J.  6.  F.  SiA  JosHtTA  GiRMNG  JiTCH,  LL>I>.  "{  Thriiig,  Edward. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Fitch,  Sir  J.  G.  .  -i  •  ^^ 


J.  Q.  Fr. 
J.  G.M. 
J.  Q.  Se. 

J.  KB. 
J.  HI.R. 

J.Ja. 

J.K.L 
J.K.L. 


J.  L.  E.  D. 
J.M. 

J.Mt 

J.MtH. 
J.  M.  6. 

J«  M.  M. 

J,Pu. 

J.P.E. 

J.  P.  P. 
J.P.Pe. 

J.  S.  P. 
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James  George  Frazer,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

Professor  of  Social  Anthropolo^,  Liverpool  University.    Fellow  of  Trinity  College 
Cambridge.    Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Author  of  The  Golden  Bough;  &c. 

John  Gray  McKendrick,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.  (Edin*). 

Emeritus  Professor  o£  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.     Professor 
Physblogy,  1S76-1906.   Author  ot  Life  in  Motion*,  Lije  oj HelmholU;  &c. 

Sir  James  George  Scott,  K.C.LE. 

Superintendent  and  Political  Officer,  Southern  Shan  States. 
.  The  Upper  Burma  Gazetteer. 


Author  of  Burma 


■{ 
■■{ 


TbesmophorU  (m  part). 


Tuto. 


Theinni; 
Thlbsw. 


Theatro:    Ancient    (in 

Modern  (in  part); 
Tlryns  (in  part). 


John  Henry  Middleton,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  D.C.L.  (1846-1896). 

Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1 886-1895.  director 
of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge^  1B89-18Q2.  Art  Director  <»T  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  1892-1896.  Author  0?  The  Engraved  Gems,  of  Classical 
Times;  tUuminaied  Manuscripts  in  Classical  and  Mediaeval  Times, 

John  Horace  Round,  M.A.,  LL.D.  f 

Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Author  of  Feudal  England;  Studies  in  Peerage  and  Family]  Talbot  {Family)  {in  part) 
History^  Peerage  and  Pedigree,  L 

John  Holland  Rose,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  f 

Christ's  'College.  Cambridge.  Lecturer  on  Modern  History  to  the  Cambridge  J  xaUftirTMid 
University  Local  Lectures  Syndicate.  Author  of  Life  of  Napoleon  I. ;  Napoleonif  ]  **■*/'»"'*• 
Studies;  The  Development  of  the  European  Nations;  The  Life  of  Pitt;  &c.  L 

r 

JosfePH  Jacobs,  Litt.D. 

Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
Formerly  President  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England.  Corrfesponding 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  Madrid.  Author  of  Jews  of  Angevin 
England;  Studies  m  Biblical  Ar^taeology;  ^. 

John  Kells  Ingram,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Ingram,  John  Kells. 


part); 


nbemaeles,  Feast  of. 


{ 


Suinptosry  Laws. 


Sir  John  Knox  Laughton,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

•  Professor  of  Modern  History,  King's  College,  London, 


Secretary  of  the  Navy 


Records  Society.    Served  in  the  Baftlc^  1854-1855;  in  China,  1856-1859.    Mathe'- 

Naval  College,   Portsmouth,   18 
Greenwich,    1 873-1 885.      President,^  Royal    Meteorolo^cal    Societj^,    1882-188^ 


sveeurus  oucicty.     ocrvcu  iii  iiic  uctiLii;,  xo^qr-xc 

matical  and  Naval  Instructor,   Royal  Naval 


Tegetthoffy  Admiral 


ZoUege, 

--.^     - -^       ,  jroloff         _ 

Honorary  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  Colleee,  Cambridge*  Fellow  of  Kin^s 
College,  London.  Author  of  Physical  Geograpny  in  its  Relation  to  the  Prevailing 
Winds  and  Current;  Studies  in  JNaval  History;  Sea  Fights  and  Adventures;  &c. 

John  Louis  Emil  Dreyer. 

Director  of  Armagh  Observatory.    Autjior  of  Planetary  Systems  from  Thales  to  {  Tlmeu  Measurement  of. 
Kepler;  Ac.  I        ^  .  . 

Sir  John  Macdonell,  M.A.,  C.B.,  LL.D. 

Master  of  the  Supreme  Court.     Formerly  Counsel  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  Quain  Professor  of  Comparative  Law,  Uni-  J  Suzeralntv 
verstty  College,   London.    Editor  of  State  Trials;   Civil  Judicial  Statistics;  Ac.  ^  ^' 

Author  of  Survey  of  Political  Economy;  The  Land  Question;  &c. 


toy, 


Rev.  James  ^foFPATT,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Minister  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Author  of  Historical  New  Testament 'i  dec 

John  McBwan,  F.R-G.S.,  f  .R,Mex,Soc. 


Jowiett  Lecturer,  London,  1907. 


r  Timothy^  First  Epistle  to;' 
J  Timotiiy»   Second  Epistle   to; 
Intus^EplsOeto. 


{ 


Tea» 


John  Miller  Gray  (1850-1894). 

Art  Critic.    Curator  of  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery,  1884-1894. 
of  David  Scott,  R,S,A,;  Jantesand  William  Tassie. 


Author  i  Tassie,  James. 


John  Malcolm  Mitchell. 

Sometin^  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Lecturer  in  Classics',  East  London 
College  (University  of  L<mdon).    Jomt-edftor  of  Grote's  History  of  Greece, 


rTerramara; 
i  Themlstocles; 
IThucydides  (in  part). 


John  Purser.  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Formerljf  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 


Member  of  the  i  gilriaee  (in  part). 


Jean  Paul  Hippolyte  £mmanuel  Adh^mar  Esmein. 

Professor  of  Lav  in  tfaie  University  of  Paris.  Officer  of  the  Lesion  of  Honour. 
Member.of  the  Institute  of  France.  Author  of  Caurs  ^hnentaire  d^istoire  du  droit 
frangais;  &c. 

John  Percival  Postgate,  M. A.,  Litt.D. 

Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Liverpool.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Editor  o(  the  Classical  Quarterly. 
Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Corpus  poltarum  Latinorum ;  &c. 

John  Punnett  Peters,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Canon  Residentiary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St  Jdbn  the  Divine, 
New  York  City.  Formerly  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Univiersity  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  charge  of  the  University  Expedition  to  Babylonia,  1888-1895.  Author  of 
Nippuf^-or  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the  Euphrates. 


T^ille. 


Textual  Criticism; 
Tlbiillus,  Albiiis. 


Tigris. 


John  Smith  Flett,  D.Sc,  F.G.S. 

Petrographer  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingddtti.  Formerly  Lecturer 
on  Petrology  in  ^inburgn  University.  Neill  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.    Bigsby  Medallist  of  the  oec^ogical  Society  of  Loddpn; 


f  Syenite; 
Tachylytes; 
Therallte. 


J.S.Gft. 
J.S.  R. 
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Jambs  Sykes  Gamble,  M.A.,  CLE.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

Indian  Forest  Service  (retired).    Formerly  Director  of  the  Itaperial  Forest  School  <  Taak  (in  4)art) 
at  Dehra  Dun.    Author  of  A  Manual  of  Indian  Timbers;  &c.  [  ^      ^     ^' 

James  Smith  Reid,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  and  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Gonville  and  Caius  G>llege, 
Cambridge.    Honorary  Fellow,  formerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Christ's  CoUeige.  -{  TiberlUB. 
Browne's  and  Chancellor's  Medals.    Editor  of  editions  of  Cicero's  Academia:    Dc 
Aniicitia^  &c. 


J.T.Be. 


John  Thomas  Bealby. 

Joint-author  of  Stanford's  Europe.    Formerly  Editor  of  the  Scottish  Geographical 
MagoJtine.    Translator  of  Sven  Hedin's  Through  Asia^  Central  Asia  and  Tibet;  &c. 


J.  T.  C. 

J.W. 
J.WaL 

J.  W.  G. 

J.  W.  He. 

J.  W.  L.  G. 

K.  A.  M.* 
K.L. 

K.S. 


Syr-Darya  (River)  (in  part); 
Syr.Darya(Pf (Wince)  (m  parf); 
Takla  Makan; 
Tamlov  (in  part); 
Tarim;  nan-Sbaii; 
Tiflls  (Town)  (in  part); 
Tobolsk  (GovernmerU)  (in part); 
Tomsk  (Government)  (in  part). 

Teredo. 

Theatre:  Law  relating  to 

Theatres; 
Tithes  (Law). 


Joseph  Thomas  Cunningham,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.  r 

Lecturer  on  Zoology  at  the  South- Western  Polytechnic,  London.  Formerly  Fellow  J 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  Assistant  Professor  <5f  Natural  History  in  the  1 
University  of  Edinburgh.   Naturalist  to  the  Marine  Biological  Association.  I 

James  Williams,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

All  Souls  Reader  in  Roman  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Lincoln  - 
College.    Author  of  WiUs  and  Succession;  &c. 

James  Walker  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  ol  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  J 
University  College,  Dundee,  1894-1908.  Author  of  Introduction  to  Physical] 
CbenUftry.  [ 

John  Walter  Gregory,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  f 

Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  *  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Melbourne,  1900-1904.    Author  of  The  DecZ  Heart " 
of  Australia;  &C. 

James  Wycliffb  Headlam,  M.A. 

Staff  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools  under  the  Board  of  Education,  London. 
Formerly  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.    Professor  of  Greek  and  Ancient  •* 
History  at  Queen's  College,  London.    Author  of  Bismarck  and  the  Foundation  of  the 
German  Empire;  &c. 

James  Whitbread  Lee  Glaisher,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  f 

Fellow  of  Trinit^^  College,  Cambridge.     Formerly  President  of  the  Cambridge  J  T^ble,  MathematicaL 
Philosophical  Society  and  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.   Editor  of  Messenger  ] 
of  Mathematics  and  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Pure  and  A pplied  Mathematics.  t 

Kate  A.  Meakin  (Mrs  Budgett  Meaxin). 

Rev.  Kirsopp  Lake,  M.A. 

Lincoln  College,  Oxford.    Professor  of  Early  Christian  Literature  and  New  Testa- 
ment Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Leiden.    Author  of  The  Text  of  the  New  Testa-  ^ 
ment;  The  Historical  Evidence  for  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ;  &c. 

Kathleen  Schlesinger. 

Author  of  The  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra. 
Archaeology. 


Thermochemistry. 


TUmaniB:  Geology. 


Taaffe,  Count; 
Thun-Hohenstein. 


I  Tetuan;  Sus. 


Tatian. 


Editor  of  The  Portfolio  of  Musical 


L.A.W. 

L.J.S. 

M.B. 

H.B«. 

Sympbonia;  Tambourine; 
Timbrel. 

Tibet  (in  part). 


Laitx£nc£  Austine  Waddell,  C.B..  CLE.,  LL.D. 

Lieut.-Colonel  I. M.S.  (retired).    Author  of  Lhasa  and  its  Mysteries;  &c. 

Leonard  James  Spencer,  M.A.  f  Sylvanite;  Sylvite; 

Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Mineraiogyt  British  Museum.    Formerly  Scholar  J  m  i^a      »4 
of  Sidney  Sussex  CoUege,  Cambridge,  and  Harkn^ss  Scholar.      Editor  of  the  1  Tetraaymlte; 
Mineralogical  Magazine.  '  t^*~*u^^-i*-.. 


t  Tetrahedrite;  Thorite. 


M.  H.  S. 
M.  J.  de  Q. 


Montagu  Browne. 

Author  of  Practical  Taxidermy;  Couecttng  Butterflies  and  Moths. 

The  Hon.  Maurice  Baring. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     War  Corretspondent  for  the 
Morning  Post  in  Manchuria,  190^;  and  Special  Correspondent  in  Russia,  1905-1908,  " 
and  in  Constantinople,  1909.    Author  of  Landmarks  in  Russian  Literature;  with 
the  Russians  in  Manchuria;  A  Year  in  Russia;  &c. 

Marion  H.  Spielmann.  F.S.A. 

Formerly  Editor  of  tne  Magazine  of  Art.    Member  of  the  Fine  Art  Committee  of  the 
International  Exhibitions  of  Brussels,  Paris,  Buenos  Aires,  Rome  and  the  Franco- , 
British  Exhibition,  London.     Author  of  History  of  **  Punch'*;  British  Portrait- 
Painting  to  the  Opening  ef  the  Nineteenth  Century;  Works  of  G.  F.  Watts,  R.  A. 
British  Sculpture  and  Sculptors  of  To-day;  Henriette  Ronner;  &c. 

Michael  Jan  de  Goeje. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Goeje,  Michael  Jan  de. 

Sir  Mancherjee  Merwanjee  Bhownaggree.  K.C.I.E. 

Fellow  of  Bombay  University.    M.P.  for  N.E.  Bethnal  Green,  1895-1906. 
of  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  East  Indda  Company;  &c. 


I  Tftxidermy. 


Taine. 


Thomycroft,  Williaiii  Hamo. 


{ 


Thouaand  and  one  Nights. 


Author  -<  TakhtsingJL 
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M«  0«  B«  G* 
N.  M. 
M.M.* 

M.  W,  T. 

O.H.D. 
O.  J.  R.  H. 

P.GL 

P.G.K. 
P.  La. 

P.M.* 

P.  MeC. 
P.VL 

K.  A.  n» 

R.  A.  Sa. 

R.  A.  fl.  M. 

R.  C.  J. 

R.G. 
R.  On. 

R.  H.  C. 
R.LP. 


Maximzesan  Otto  Bismarck  Caspari,  M. A.  r  Tsgea;  Tlieodosius  I.- 

Reader  in  Ancient  History  in  London  University.   Lecturer  in  Greek  in  Birmingham  J  Theramdnes; 
University,  1905-1908.  ■    [  Thrasybtilus. 

NojiMAN  MXean,  M. a.  r  Syriae  Language; 

Lecturer  in  Aramaic,  Cambridge*  University.    Fellow  arid  Hebrew  Lecturer,  Christ's  J  c*-«ion  t  siAM4tiM« 


College,  Cambridge.    Joint-editor  of  the  larger  Cambridge  Septuagint, 

Nfita  Malcolm,  D.S.O.,  F.R.G.S. 

Major,  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders.  Served  N.W,  Frontier,  India,  i8j7-  I 
1898;  Sduth  Africa,  1 899-1900;  Soraaliland,  1903-1904;  British  Mission  to  Fez,-! 
1^5.   Editor  of  The  Sctence  of  War. 

NosfHcosE  Whitridge  Thomas,  M.A. 

Government  Anthropologist  to  Southern  Nigeria.    Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Socidt^  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris.    Author  of  Thought  Transference;  Kinship  and^ 
Marriage  in  Australia;  Sec. 

OsKAR  Hen&ik  Dumrath,  Ph.D. 

Formerly  Editor  of  foreign  news  in  the  Nya  Dagligt  Allehanda, 


{ Thomas  of  Marga. 


Tactics. 


1 


Taboo; 
Telepathy. 


\  Sweden:  History  {in  part). 


OSBERT  John  Radcliffe  Howarth,  M.A. 

'  Christ  Church,  Oxford.    Geographical  Scholar,  Oxford,  1901. 
•     of  the  British  A^ociation. 


Prince  Peter  Alexeivitch  Kropotkjn. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Kropotkin,  Prince  PJV. 


{Swedeni  Geography  and 
Statistics; 
Tibet  (in  part). 

Syr-Darya:  River  (in  part); 
Syr-Daiya:  Province  (in  fart); 
TamlOV  (in  part); 
Tatars  (in  part); 
Tiflii:   Town  (in  part); 
TobDbk:  Government  (in  part); 
Tomsk:  Government  (in  fart). 


Teniers  (in  part). 


Peter  Giuss,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  University 
Reader  in  Comparative  Philology.    Formerly  Secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- " 
logical  Society.    Author  of  Manuai  of  Comparative  Philology. 

Paul  George  Konody. 

Art  Critic  of  the  Observer  and  the  DaUy  Mail.    Formerly  Editor  of  the  Artist. 
Author  of  The  Art  of  Walter  Crane;  Velasquez,  Life  and  Work;  &c. 

Philip  Lake,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  ...  r 

Lecturer  in  Regional  Geog^raphy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Formerly  of  the  ] 
■    GeDloEicd.1  Survey  of  India.    Author  of  Monograph  of  British  Cambrian  TrUobites,  \  Sweden:  Geology. 
Translator  and  Editor  of  Keyser*s  Comparative  Geology.  \  '    ' 

Sir  Philip  Magnus. 

MvP.  for  the  University  of  London.    Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute.    Pr^sidem  cyf  Council  of'  College  of  Preceptors;  (Jhair-  h 
man  of  Secondarjr  Schools  Association.     Member  of  the  Ro^jal  Commission  on 
Technical  Instruction,  1881-1884.    Author  of  Industrial  Education;  &c. 

Primrose  McConnell,  F.G.S. 

Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 


Teehnical  Education. 


Author  of  Diary  of  a  Working  Farmer, 


/Thrashing. 
I  Succession, 


Paul  Vinogradoff,  D.C.L..  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Vinogradoff,  Paul.  '  .' 

Reynold  Alleyne  Nicholson,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

-   L^urer  in  Persian  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Sometime  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and   Professor  of  Persian  at  University  College,  London. . 
Author  of  Selected  Poems  from  the  Divani  Shamsi  Tabriz;  A  Literary  Misery  ofihe 

Ralph  AttEN  Sampson,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

^tronomer    Royal    for    Scotland.      Formerly    Professor    of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Durham,  and  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  ■ 
Author  9f  Tables  of  the  Four  Great  Satellites  of  Jupiter;  &c.  1 

it09£RT  Alexander  Stewart  Macalister,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  r 

St  John's  College.  Cambridge.     Director  of  Excavations  for  the  Palestine  Ex- J  Tiberias. 
ploration  Fund.  l 


Siiflism;  Sunnites  (in  part). 


Sun. 


Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Jebb,  Sir  Richard  Claverhouse. 

Rtc^Ai®  Garnett,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Garnett,  Richard. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  F.R.S. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Giffen,  Sir  Robert. 

Rev.  Robert  Henry  Charles,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Litt.D.     (Oxon). 

Grinfield  Lecturer  and  Lecturer  in  Biblical  Studies,  Oxford,  and  Feljow  of  Merton 
College.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Formerly  Senior  Moderator  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Author  and  Editor  of  Book  of  Enoch;  Book  of  Jubilees;  Apoca- 
lypse of  Baruch;  Assumption  of  Mpses;  Ascension  qf  Isaiah^;  Sec. 

Reginald  Innes  Pocock,  F.Z.S. 

Superintendent  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  London. 


/  Thucydldes  (in  part).  ,    .    „ 

I  Swift,  Jbnathan  (in  part). 
S  Taxation. 

Testaments    of  the    Three 
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SUBMARINE  MINES.  A  submarine  mine  i3  a  weapon  of  war 
used  in  tJb^  attack  and  defence  of  harbours  and  anchorages. 
It  may  be  defined  as  "A  charge  of  e^osives,  moored  at  or 
beneath  the,  surface  ol  the  water,  intended  by  its  explosion  to 
put  out  of  action  without  delay  a  hostile  vessel  of  the  class  it  is 
intended  to  act  against.''  It  difters  from  the  torpedo  (9.9.)  in 
being  incapable  of  movement  (except  in  the  special  forni  of 
drifting  mines,  which  are  not  moored,  but  move  wi^  the  tide  ox 
current).  But  this  subdivision  into,  two  distinct  classes  was 
not  made  till  1870.  Prior  to  that  date  the  teim  "  torpedo  " 
was  used  for  all  explosive  charges  fired  in  the  water. 

Submarine  mines  may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes,  con- 
trollable and  uncontrollable,  or,  as  they  are  often  classified, 
"  electric^  'Vor  "  mechanical.''  In  the  first  class  the  method  of 
firing  is  by  electricity,  the  source  of  the  electric  power  whether 
by  battery  or  dynamo  being  contained  in  a  firing  station  on 
shore  and  connected  to  the  mines  by  insulated  cables.  By 
simply  switching  off  the  electricity  in  the  firing  station,  such 
mines  are  rendered  inert  and  entirely  harmless.  In  the 
second  class,  the  means  of  firing  are  contained  in  the  mine 
itself,  the  source  of  power  being  a  small  electric  battery^ 
or  being  obtained  from  a  pistol,  spring  or  suspended  weight. 
In  all  mines  of  this  class  the  impulse  which  actuate  the  firing 
gear  is  given  by  a  ship  or  other  floating  object  bumping  against 
the.mine.  When  mechanical  min^  have  once  been  set  for  firing 
they  are  thus  dangerous  to  friend  and  foe  alike.  Safety  arrange- 
ments are  employed  to  prevent  th^  firing  apparatus  working 
while  the  mine  is  being  laid,  and  clockwork  is  sometimes  added 
to  render  the  mine  inactive  after  a  certain  definite  time  or  in 
case  the  mine  breaks  away  from  its  mooring*  Their  principal 
advantages,  as  cooj^pared  with  the  electrically  controlled  mines, 
are  cheapness  and  rapidity  of  laying.  '^  CoQtrollable  "  mines  are 
absolutely  imder  the  control  of  the  operator  on  shore,  their 
condition  is  always  accurately  known,  and  if  any  break  adrift 
not  only  is  the  fact  at  once  known  but  the  mines  themselves  are 
harmless.  Another  advantage  is  that  when  fired  by  "  observa- 
tion "  as  described  below,  they  are  placed  at  depths  which  will 
be  well  below  the  bottom  of  any  vessels  passing  through  the 
mine  field.  They  can  thus  be  used  in  channels  which  have  to 
be  kept  open  for  traffic  during  l^stilities. 

Electrical  mines  take  rather  longer  to  prepare  and  lay  out 
than  the  other  class,  as  the. electrical  cables  have  to  be  laid  and 
jointed,  and  they  require  rather  more '  skill  and  training,  in 
the  operators  employed  to  l^;  and  fire  the  mines.  Such  mines 
represent  the  highest  development  of  this  form  of  warfare,  and 
the  details  given  below  refer  mainly  tQ.  this  class  of  mine. 

Electrical  mines  are  arranged  oin  two  syste^is  according  to  the 
Jhethod  of  ascectaioing  thie.porc^r  moment  to..api4y  the  fi^fipg 
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current  to  the  mine  cables.  These  methods  are  by  '^  observar 
tion  "or  by  "  circuit  closer." 

The  "  observation  "  system,  depends  on  two  careftd  observa- 
tions made  by  an.  operator  on  shore,  QnOfOfthe  exact  position 
in  which  the  mines  are  laid,  the  other  of  the  track  of  hostile 
ships  passing  over  the  mine  field.  The  position  of  the  mines 
when  laid  is  marked  on  a  special  chart,  on  which  the  track  of 
ships  crossing  the  mine  field  can  also  be  plotted.  When  the  track 
is  seen  to  be  crossing  the  position  of  a  mine,  a  switch  is  closed  on 
shore  and  the  mine  is  fired.  To  allow  for  errors  in  observation 
such  mines  are  fitted  with  large  charges  of  explosive  and  are 
usually  arranged  in  lines  of  two,  three  or  four  mines  placed  across 
the  channel,  all  the  mines  in  a  line  being  fired  together.  Observa- 
tion mines  are  placed  either  resting  pn  the  bottom. or  moored 
at  depths  which .  are  well  below  the  bottom  of  any  friendly 
vessels  and  (except  that  anchoring  in  the  mine  £eld  must  be 
forbidden  for  fear  of  injury  to.  cables)  such  mines  offer  no  obstruc- 
tion to, friendly  traffic. 

In  the  "  circuit  closer  "  or  "  C.C."  system,  each  mine  contains 
a  small  piece  of  apparatus  which  is  set  in  action  by  the  blow  of  a 
vessel  or  other  object  against  the  mine.  When  set  in  action, 
this  apparatus  completes  an  electrical  drcmt  in  the  mine, 
through  which  the  mine  can  be  fired,  if  the  main  switch  on 
shore  is  closed.  If  it  is  not  wished  to  fire,  the  C.C.  is  restored 
to  its  ordinary  condition  either  autpmaticaUy  by  a  spring  in 
the  mine,  or  by  an  electrical  device  operated  from  the  shore. 

Such  mines  are  necessarily  placed  near  the  suriace,  and  are 
to  this  extent  an  interference  with  friendly  traffic.  A  vessel 
passing  by  mistake  through  a  mine  field  of  this  class  would 
run  no  risk  of  an  explosion  while  the  mines  are  inactive,  but 
might  do  some  damage  to  the  mines. 

This  class. of  mine  is  used  in  side  channels  which  it  is  intended 
to  close  entirely^  or  to  .reduce  the  width  of  navigable  channels 
where  too  wide  to  be  defended  by  observation  mines.  Their 
principal  advantage  is  that  ii  the  firing  switch  is  closed  they  are 
effective  in  fog  or  mist,  when  observation  mines  could  not  be 
worked,  and  when  the  guns  of  the  defence  would  be  equally  out 
of  action*  As  they  are  fired  only  when  close  against  the  side 
of,  a  ship,  the  charge  can  be  comparatively  small  and  the  nunes 
theinselves  are  handy  and  easy  to  lay. 

Compared  with  observation  mines  they  use  much  less  cable, 
as  the  action  of  the  C.C-  is  such  that  only  the  mine  which  is  struck 
can  be  fired.  Several  n^ines  of  this  class  can  therefore  share 
one  cable  from  the  shore,  though  in  practice  detaib  of  mooring 
and  arrangement  limit  the  number  connected  to  one  cable  to 
four*    A  set  of  mines  on  one  cable  is  referred  to  as  a  ''  group." 

The  arrangjements  for  firing  the  mines  are  contained  in  a  firing 
Station  on  shore,. in  which  is  the  battery  pr  othe^  source  qI 
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electrical  power  for  firing,  and  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
testing  the  system  of  mines,  which  is  usually  done  daily.  To 
let  the  operator  in  the  firing  station  know  when  the  C.C.  of  a 
mine  has  been  struck  and  the  mine  is  ready  to  fire,  a  small 
electrical  apparatus  is  provided  in  the  firing  station  for  each 
group  of  mines.  This  arrangement  strikes  a  bell  when  the  C.C. 
is  worked  and  also  closes  a  break  in  the  firing  circuit.  The 
operator  can  then  close  the  main  switch  and  fire  the  mine, 
or  if  acting  on  the  order  to  "  fire  all  mines  that  signal "  he  has 
already  closed  his  main  switch,  the  signalling  apparatus,  in  the 
act  of  striking  the  bell,  qoinpletes  the  firing  circuit.  A  similar 
piece  of  apparatus  is  connected  to  each  observing  Instrument, 
the  completion  of  the  circuit  of  any  Hne  at  the  observiiig  station 
then  gives  a  signal  in  the  firing  station  and  the  firing  circuit  is 
completed. 

The  firing  station  can  be  on  a  vessel  moored  neat  the  mine 
field,  but  is  more  usually  on  shore,  where  it  can  be  made  abso- 
lutely secure  against  any  form  of  attack.  But  the  observing 
stations  must  be  on  shore  to  give  stability  to  the  observing 
instruments,  they  cannot  be  entirely  protected  as  they  must 
have  a  small  opening  facing  the  mine  field,  but  can  be  made 
very  inconspicuous. 

Any  explosive  can  be  used  in  submarine  mines,  provided 
adequate  means  are  taken  to  explode  the  charge,  but  the  explo- 
sive which  is  easiest  to  handle  and  is  in  most  general  use  is  wet 
gun-cotton  with  a  small  dry  primer  and  detonator  to  start 
ignition.  The  detonators  iot  electrical  mines  are  on  the  **  low 
tension  "  system,  that  is,  firing  is  effected  by  the  heating  of  a 
small  length  of  wire  called  a  ''  bridge,"  round  which  is  placed  a 
priming  which  ignites  and  detonates  a  small  charge  of  fulminate 
of  mercury. 

The  charge  is  contained  in  a  steel  mine-case,  whidi  has  an 
"apparatus"  inside  to  contain  the  electrical  arrangements 
and  the  C.C.  when  used.  Cases  for  observation  mines  ate 
usually  c>dindrical  in  shape  for  mines  to  rest  on  the  bottom 
and  spherical  for  buoyant  mines.  The  weight  of  charge  is 
about  500  lb  and  the  sice  of  a  buoyant  case  for  this  charge 
would  be  four  feet  in  diameter.  Cases  for  contact  mines  are 
spherical,  about  39  in.  in  diameter,  and  can  hold  100  lb  of  gun- 
cotton.  They  are  always  buoyant.  Buoyancy  Is  provided  for 
by  an  air-space  inside  the  case.  Buoyant  cases  are  moored  to  a 
heavy  weight  or  "  sinker,"  the  connexion  being  by  a  steel  wire 
rope,  or  in  electrical  mines,  the  cable  itself.  The  cable  is  care- 
fully insulated  and  protected  with  a  layer  of  steel  wires.  An 
earth  return  is  used  for  the  electrical  circuit. 

The  employment  of  mines  in  any  defence  must  depend  entirely 
on  the  general  character  of  the  defence  adopted,  which  will 
itself  depend  on  the  size  and  importance  of  the  harbour  to  be 
defended  and  other  details  (see  Coast  Defence).  The  r61e 
of  mines  in  a  defence  is  to  act  as  an  obstacle  to  detain  ships 
under  fire  and  compel  them  to  engage  the  artillery  of  the  defence. 
Thus  mines  find  their  greatest  usefulness  in  the  defence  of  har- 
bours with  long  channels  of  approach.  Mine  fields  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  "  creeping  "  for  and  cutting  the  electric  cables,  by 
"  sweeping  "  for  the  mines  themselves  with  long  loops  of  chain 
or  rope  or  by  destroying  the  mines  with  "  countermines."  To 
guard  against  any  of  these,  the  mine  field  should  be  protected 
by  gun  fire  and  lit  at  night  by  electric  lights.  As  vessels  sunk 
by  mines  may  obstruct  the  channel,  mines  should  not  be  used 
in  very  narrow  channels. 

Although  the  scientific  development  of  submarine  mining 
is  the  work  of  the  last  fifty  years,  attempts  to  use  drifting  charges 
against  ships  and  bridges  are  recorded  as  early  as  the  i6th 
century.  Mines  were  used  by  the  Americans  in  1777,  and  in 
1780  Robert  Fulton  produced  an  explosive  machine  which  he 
called  a  **  torpedo,"  and  which  was  experimented  with,  not  very 
successfully,  up  to  1815.  In  1854  the  Russians  used  mechanical 
mines  in  the  Baltic,  but  without  any  marked  success. 

The  first  application  of  electricity  to  the  explosion  of  sub- 
merged charges  was  made  by  Sir  Charles  Pasley  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  wrecks  in  the  Thames  and  of  the  wreck  of  the  "  Royal 
George  "  at  Spithead  in  1839  and  subsequent  years.    The  first 


military  use  of  electrically-fired  mines  was  made  in  the  American 
Civil  War  of  1861-65  when  several  vessels  were  sunk  or  damaged 
by  mines  or  torpedoes.  From  this  date  onwards  most  European 
nations  experimented  with  mines,  and  they  were  actually  used 
during  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870,  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
of  1878  and  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898.  But  the  most 
interesting  example  of  mine  warfare  was  in  the  attack  and 
defence  of  Port  Arthur  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (9.9.)  of 
1904-05.  Both  sides  used  mechanical  mines  only,  and  both 
suffered  heavy  losses  from  the  mine  wariare.  Mines  and  tor- 
pedoes were  first  mtroduced  into  the  .English  service  about  1863, 
defence  mines  being  placed  in  the  diar^  of  the  Royal' Epgineers^ 
while  tt>rpedoes  were  developed  by  the  Royal  NaVy.  Up  to 
1904  there  were  mine  defences  at  most  of  the  British  ports^ 
but  in  that  year  the  responsibility  of  mines  was  placed  on 
the  navy,  and  since  tljien  the  mine  defences  have  been  much 
reduced.  "  (W.  B.  B.) 

SUBSIDY  (through  Fr.  from  Lat.  subsidium,  reserve  troops^ 
aid,  assistance,  from  subsidere,  literally  *^  to  sit  or  remain  behind 
or  in  reserve' "),  an  aid,  subvention,  assistance  granted  especially 
in  money.  The  word  has  a  particular  use  in  economic  history 
and  practice.  In  English  history  it  is  the  general  term  for  a  tax 
granted  to  the  king  by  parliament,  and  so  distinguished  from  those 
dues,  such  as  the  customs  dues,  which  were  raised  by  the  royal 
prerogative;  of  these  subsidies  there 'were  mafty  varieties;  stich 
was  the  subsidy  in  excess  of  the  eustoms  on  wool,  leather,  wine 
or  cloth  exported  or  imported  by  aHens,  later  extended  to  other 
articles  and  to  native  exporters  and  importers  (see  Tonnage 
ANd  Poundage);  there  was  also  the  subsidy  which  in  the  14th 
century  took  the  place  of  the  old  feudal  levies.  Apart  from 
this  application  the  term,  in  modem  times,  is  particularly  applied 
to  the  pecuniary  assistance  by  means  of  bounties,  &c.,  given  by 
the  state  to  industrial  undertakings  (see  Bounty).  Subsidies 
granted  by  the  state  to  literary,  dramatic  or  other  artistic 
institutions,  societies,  &c.,  are  generally  styled  "  subventions  " 
(Lat.  subvenire,  to  come  to  the  aid  of) . 

SUCCESSION  (Lat.  successio,  from  succedere,  to  follow  after) 
the  act  of  succeeding  or  following,  as  of  events,  objects,  places 
in  a  series,  &c.,  but  particularly,  in  law,  the  transmission  or 
passing  of  rights  from  one  to  another. 

In  every  system  of  law  provision  has  to  be  made  for  a  readjust- 
ment of  things  or  goods  on  the  death  of  the  human  beings 
who  owned  and  enjoyed  them.  Succession  to  rights  may  be 
considered  from  two  points  of  view:  in  some  ways  they  depend 
on  the  personality  of  those  who  are  concerned  with  them:  if 
you  hire  a  servant,  you  acquire  a  claim  against  a  certain  person 
and  your  claim  will  disappear  on  his  death.  But  personal 
relations  are  commonly  implicated  in  the  arrangement  of  pro- 
perty: if  a  person  borrows  money,  the  creditor  exp>ect8  to  be 
paid  even  should  the  debtor  die,  and  the  actual  payment  will 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  rules  as  to  inheritance.  Succes- 
sion, in  the  sense  of  the  partition  or  redistribution  of  the  pro- 
perty of  a  former  owner  is,  in  modem  systems  of  law,  the  subject 
of  many  rules.  Such  rules  may  be  based  on  the  will  of  a  de- 
ceased person.  They  will  be  found  in  such  articles  as  Adminis- 
tration; Assets;  Executors  and  Administrators;  Inheri- 
tance; Intestacy;  Legacy;  Will;  &c.  There  are  cases, 
however,  in  which  a  will  cannot  be  expressed;  this  eventuality 
is  discussed  in  the  present  article,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  most  characteristic  one  from  the  point  of  view  of 
social  conditions.  It  represents  the  view  of  society  «t  large 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  nortnal  course  of  succession  in  the 
readjustment  of  property  after  the  death  of  a  citizen.  We  shall 
dwell  chiefly  on  the  customs  of  succession  among  the  nations  of 
Aryan  stock.  Other  customs  are  noticed  in  the  articles  on 
Village  Communities;  Mahommedan  Law;  &c. 

We  have  to  start  from  a  distinction  between  personal  goods  and 
the  property  forming  the  economic  basis  of  existence  for  the 
family  which  is  strongly  expressed  in  early  law.  War  booty,  pro- 
ceeds of  hunting,  clothes  and  ornaments,  implementslashioned  by 
personal  skill,  are  takeb  to  befJong  to  a  man  in  a  more  personal 
way  thftn  the  land  on  which  he  6tfe\ls  or  the  cattle  of  a  htrd. 
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It  is  cbars^ctiepstic  that  even  jn.tbe.&tnct:  bw  of  paternal  power 
formulated  by  the  Romans  an  unemancipated  son  was  protected 
in  his  rights  in  r^ard  to  things  acquired  in  the  camp  ipecuUum 
casirense)  and  later  on  this  protection  spread  to  other  chatteb 
{puuiium  quasi<asirense).  The  personal  character  of  this  kind 
of  property  has  a  decisive  influence  on  the  modes  of  succession 
to  it.  This  part  of  the  inheritance  is  widely  considered  in 
early  law  as  still  in  the  power  of  the  dead  even  after  demise. 
We  hnd  that  many  savage  tribes  simply  destroy  the  personal 
belongUvgs  of  the  dead:  this  is  done  by  several  Australian  and 
Negro  tribes  (Post,  Grundnss  der  ethnolo$ischen  Jurisprudent, 
pp.  174-5} . .  Sometimes  this  rule  is  modified  in  the  sense  that  the 
goods  remaining  after  deceased  persons  have  to  be  taken  away 
by  strangers,  which  leads  to  curious  customs,  oi  looting  the  house 
of  the  deceased.  Such  customs  were  prevalent,  for  example^ 
among  the  North  American  Indians  Qi  the  Delaware  and  Iro- 
quois tribes.  Evidently  the  nearer  relations  dare  not  take 
over  such  things  on  account  of  a  tabu  rule,  while  strangers  may 
appropriate  them,  as  it  were,  by  right  of  conquest. 
,  The  continuance  of  the  relation  of  the  deceased  to  his  own 
things  gives  rise  in  most  cases  to  provisions  made  for  the  dead 
out  of  his  personal  succession.  The  habit  of  putting  arms, 
victuals,  clothes  and  ornaments  in  the  grave  seems  almost 
universal,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  underlying 
such  usages  consists  in  the  wish  to  provide  the  deceased  with  all 
matters  necessary  to  his  egdstence  after  death.  A  very  char- 
acteristic illustration  of  this  conception  may  be  given  from  the 
customs  of  the  ancient  Russians,  as  described  about  921  by  the 
Arabian  traveller  Ibn  Fadhlan.  The  whole  of  the  personal 
property  was  divided  into  three  parts:  one-third  went  to  the 
family,  the  secoAd  third  was  used  for  making  clothes  and  other 
ornaments  for  th^  dead,  while  the  third  was  spent  in  carousing 
on  t4he  day  whe^  the  corpse  was  cremated.  The  ceremony  itself 
consisted  in  the  following;  the  corpse  was  put  into  a  boat 
and  was  dressed  up  in  the  most  gorgeous  attire.  Intoxicating 
drinks,  fruit,  breiad  and  meat  were  put  by  its  side;  a  dog  was  cut 
into  :two  parts,  which  were  thrown  into  the  boat.  Then,  all  the 
wessons  of  fhe  dead  man  were  brought  in,  as  well  as  the  flesh  of 
two  horses,  a.  cock  and  a  chicken.  The  concubine  of  the  de- 
ceased was  also,  sacrificed,  and  ultimately  aU  these  objects  were 
burned  in  a  huge  pile,  and  a  mound  thrown  up  over  the  ashes. 
This  description  is  the  more  interesting  because  it  starts  from 
a  division  of  the  goods  of  the  deceased,  one  part  of  them  being 
affected,  as  it  were,  to  his  personal  usage..  This  rule  continues 
to  be  observed  in  Germanic  law  in  later  times  and  became 
the  starting  point  of  the  doctrine  of  succession  to  personal 
property  in  English  law.  According  to  Glanville  (vii.  5,  4) 
the  chattels  of  the  deceased  have  to  be  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  of  which  one  goes  to  his  heir,  one  to  his  wife 
and  one. is  reserved  to  the  deceased  himself.  The  same  reser- 
vation of  the  third  to  the  deceased  himself  is  observed  in 
Magna  Charta  (c.  26)  and  in  Bracton's  statement  of  Common 
Law  (fol.  60),  but  in  Chrisrian  surrovmdings  the  reservation 
of  "  the  dead  man's  part  '*  was  taken  to  apply  to  the  property 
which  had  to  be  spent  for  his  soul  and  of  which,  accordingly, 
the  Church  had  to  take  care.  This  lies  at  the  root  of  the  com- 
mon law  doctrine  observed  until  the  passing  of  the  Court  of 
Probate  Act  1857.  On  the  strength  of  this  doctrine  the 
bishop  was  the  natural  administrator  of  this  part  of  the 
personalty  of  the  deceased. 

The  succession  to  real  property,  if  we  may  use  the  English 
legal' expression,  is  not  governed  by  such  considerations  or  the 
needs  of  the  dead.  Roughly  speaking,  three  different  views 
may  be  taken  as  to  the  proper  readjustment  in  such  cases. 
Taking  the  principal  types  in  a  logical  sequence,  which  differs 
from  the  historical  one,  we  may  say  that  the  aggregate  of  things 
iM^d  claims  relinquished  by  a  deceased  person  may:  (i)  pasi$ 
to  relatives  or  other  persons  who  stood  near  himin  a  way  deter- 
mined by  law.  Should  several  per^n^  of  the  kind  stand 
equally  near  ini  the  eye  of  the  law  the  consequence  would  be  a 
division  of  the  inheritance.  The  personal  aspect  of  succession 
rules  in  such  systems  of  inheritance.    (2)  The  deceased  may  be 


considered  as  a  subordixiate. member  of  a  iiigher  organism--^ 
a  kindred,  a  village,  a  state,  &c.  In  such  a  case  there  can  be  no 
succession  proper  as  there  has  been  no  individual  property  to 
begin  with.  The  cases  of  succession  will  be  a  relapse  of  certain 
goods  used  by  the  member  of  a  community  to  that  community 
and  a  conseqiient  rearrangement  of  rights  of  usage.  The  law 
of  succession  will  again  be  constructed  on  a  personal  basis, 
but  this  basis  will  be  supplied  not  by  the  single  individual  whose 
death  has  had  to  be  recorded  but  by  some  community  or  imion 
to  which  this  individual  belonged.  (3)  The  aggregate  of  goods 
and  claims  constituting  what  is  commonly  called  an  inheritance 
may  be  considered  as  a  unit  having  an  existence  and  an  object 
of  its  own.  The  circumstance  of  the  death  of  an  individual 
owner  will,  as  in  case  2,  be  treated  as  an  accidental  fact.  The 
unity  of  the  inheritance  and  the  social  part  played  by  it  will  conr 
stitute  the  ruling  considerations  in  the  arrangement  of  succession. 
The  personal  factor  will  be  subordinated  to  the  real  one. 

In  practice  pure  forms  corresponding  to  these  main  concep- 
tions occur  seldom,  and  the  actual  systems  of  succession  mostly 
appear  as  combinations  of  these  various  views.  We  shall  try 
to  give  briefly  an  account  of  the  following  arrangements:  (i) 
the  joint  Jamily  in  so  far  as  it  bears  on  succession;  (2) 
voluntary  associations  among  co-heirs;  (3)  division  of  inheri- 
tance; (4)  imited  succession  in  the  shape  of  primogenituire  and 
oi  junior  right. 

The  large  mass  of  Hindu  juridical  texts  representing  customs 
and  doctrines  ranging  over  nearly  5000  years  contains  many 
indications  as  to  the  existence  of  a  joint  family  which  was 
considered  as  the  corporate  owner  of  property  and  therefore 
did  not  admit  in  principle  of  the  opening  of  succession  through 
the  death  of  any  of  its  members.  The  father  or  head  of  such 
a  joint  family  was  in  truth  only  the  manager  of  its  property 
during  lifetime,  and  though  on  his  demise  this  power  and  right 
of  management  had  to  be.  regulated  anew,  the  property  itself 
could  not  be  said  to  pass  by  succession:  it  remained  as  formerly 
in  the  joint  family  itself.  In  stating  this  abstract  doctrine 
we  have  to  add  that  our  evidence  shows  us  in  practice  only 
characteristic  consequences  and  fragments  of  it,  but  that  we 
have  not  the  means  of  observing  it  directly  in  a  consistent 
and  complete  shape  during  the  con^aratively  recent  epochs 
which  are  reflected  in  the  evidence.  It  is  even  a  question 
whether  such  a  doctrine  was  ever  absolutely  enforced  in  regard 
to  chattels:  even  in  the  earliest  period  of  Hindu  law  articles 
of  personal  apparel  and  objects  acquired  by  personal  will  and 
strength  fell  to  a  great  extent  under  the  conception  of  separate 
property.  Gains  of  science,  art  and  craft  are  mentioned  in  early 
instances  as  subject  to  special  ownership  and  corresponding 
rules  of  personal  succession  are  framed  in  regard  to  them 
(JoUy,  Tagore  lectures  on  Partition,  Inheritance  and_  Adoption, 
94).  But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  certain  categories  of 
movable  goods  which  even  in  later  law  are  considered,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  family  community  and  incapable  of  partition,  e.g. 
water,  prepared  food,  roads,  vehicles,  female  slaves,  property 
destined  for  pious  uses  and  sacrifices,  books.  When  law  became 
rationalized  these  things  had  to  be  sold  in  order  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  should  be  divided,  but  originally  they  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  as  owned  by  the  joint  family  though 
used  by  its  single  members.  And  as  to  immovables — land  and 
houses — they  were  demonstrably  excluded  in  ancient  customary 
law  from  partition  among  co-heirs. 

In  Greek  law  the  most  drastic  expression  of  the  joint  family 
system  is  to  be  found  in  the  arrangements  of  Spartan  households, 
where  brothers  clustered  round  the  eldest  or  "  keeper  of  the 
hearth"^  {icTunrLyjLov) ^  and  not  only  the  management  of 
family  property  but  even  marriages  were  dependent  on  the  unity 
of  the  shares  and  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  down  the  offspring 
of  the  younger  brothers..  With  the  l^omans. there  are  hardly 
any  traces  of  a  primitive  family  community  excluding  succession, 
b.ut  the  Celtic  tribal  system  was  to  a  great  extent  based  on  this 
fundamental  conception  (Seebohn^^   Tribal  System  in  Wales). 

^  The  term  illustrates  the  iniimate  connexion  between  inheritance 
and  household  religion  in  ancient  Aryan  custom. 
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During  three  generations  the  dfisjrtrfti^  of  father,  grandfather^ 
and  great-grandfather  hdd  together  in  regard  to  land..  The 
consequence  was  that,  although  separate  plots  and  hoiises  were 
comihonly  reserved  for  the  uses  of  the  smaller  families  included 
within  the  larger  unit/the  death  of  the  principal  brought  about 
an  equalization  of  shares  first  per  stirpes  and  ultimately  per 
capita  until  the  final  break-up  of  the  cbnimunity  when  it  reached 
the  stafee  of  the  great-grandsons  of  the  original  founder.  But 
the  rao^t  elaborate  systeiii  of  family  ownership  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  history  of  the  latest  comers  among  the  Aryan  races — the 
Slavs.  In  the  backward  mountain  regions  which  they  occupied 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  in  the  wilderness  of  the  forests  and 
moors  of  Eastern  Europe  they  developed  many  characteristic 
tribal  institutions  and,  among  these,  the  joint  family,  the 
Zadruga,  inokoshiind.  Tlie  hug6  f atnily  communities  of  the 
sotithem  Slays  have  been  described  at  length  by  recent  observers, 
and  there  Can  be  no  doubt  that  their  roots  go  back  to  a  distant 
past  (see  Village  CoMinrNiTiEs):  There  is  no  room  in  them 
for  succession  proper:  what  has  to  be  provided  for  is  the  con- 
tinuity Of  business  management  by  elders  and  the  repartition  of 
rights  of  usage  and  maintenance,  a  repartition  largely  depen- 
dent on  varying  customs  and  on  the  poficy  of  the  above-men- 
tioned elders.  In  Russia  the  so-called  large  family  appears  as  a 
much  less  extensive  application  of  the  same  idea.  It  extends 
rarely  over  more  than  three  generations,  but  even  as  a  duster 
of  members  gathering  around  a  grandfather  or  a  great-uncle 
it  presents  an  arrangement  which  hampers  greatly  private  enter- 
prise and  staves  off  succession  until  the  moment  when  the  great 
household  breaks  up  between  the  descendants  of  a  great-grand- 
father. 

In  Germanic  law  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  state  of  things  in 
which  side  relations  were  not  admitted  to  succession  at  all. 
The  Prankish  Edict  of  Chilperic  (a.d.  571)  tells  us  that  if  some- 
body died  without  leaving  sons  or  daughters,  his  brother  was  to 
succeed  him  and  not  his  neighbours  {non  vicini).  This  has  to 
be  construed  as  a  modification  of  the  older  rule  according  to 
which  the  neighbours  succeeded  and  not  the  brother.  Under 
"  neighbours  "  we  cannot  understand  merely  people  connected 
with  a  person  by  proximity  of  settlement,  but  rather  his  kinsmen 
in  their  usual  capacity  of  neighbours.  The  fact  that  kinsmen 
forming  a  settlement  have  precedence  of  such  near  relations  as 
the  brothers  is  characteristic  enough,  especially,  as  even  the 
succession  of  sons  and  daughters  is  mentioned  in  a  way  which 
shows  that  there  was  still  some  doubt  whether  neighbouring 
kinsmen  should  not  take  inheritance  instead  of  the  latter. 
These  are  systems  of  a  very  archaic  arrangement  based  on  a 
close  tribal  community  between  the  members  of  a  kindred. 
Such  a  community  is  not  apparent  in  later  legal  custom,  but  there 
are  many  signs  of  a  close  union  between  members  of  the  same 
family.  The  law  of  Scania,  a  province  of  southern  Sweden, 
shows  us  a  group  settled  around  a  grandfather.  His  sons  even 
when  married  hold  part  of  the  property  under  him  and  it 
is  with  some  difficulty  that  they  and  their  wives  succeed  in 
separating  some  of  the  goods  acquired  by  personal  work  or 
brought  in  by  marriage  from  the  rest  of  the  household  property 
(Scanian  Law,  Danish  Text  i.  5).  The  same  arrangement 
appears  in  Lombard  law  as  regards  brothers  who  remain  settled 
in  a  common  house  (Edict  of  Rothari  c.  167).  Of  course,  in  all 
such  cases,  there  could  be  no  real  inheritance  and  succession, 
but  merely  the  stepping  in  of  the  next  generation  into  the  rights 
and  duties  of  th6  representative  of  an  older  generation  on  the 
latter's  demise.  In  legal  terminology  it  is  a  case  of  accretion 
and  not  of  succession. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  succession  is  presented 
by  an  arrangement  which  was  commoh  in  Germany,  viz.  by  the 
management  of  property  under  the  rule  of  so-called  Ganerb- 
schaft.  Ganerben  is  the  same  as  the  Latin  cokeredes,  com- 
paritcipes,  cdnsortes,  A  capitulary  of  818  mentions  such  com- 
munities of  heirs  holding  in  copimon  (cf.  Boretius  Capitularia, 
i.  282).  While  the  community  lasted  none  of  the  shareholders 
couid  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  property  by  his  single  will. 
Legally  and  economically  all  transactions  had  to  proceed  from 


'  cbmiiion  cbnstkit  and  conitfon  resolvii.  This  did  niit^rtclude  the' 
possibility  of  any  on^  among  the  shareholders  claiming  his  own- 
portion,  in  ^hich  casie  part  of  the  property  had  to  be  meted 
out  to  him  according  to  fair  computation  {swascardi).  There 
was  no  legal  constraint  over  the  shareholders  to- remain  ih 
common:  division  could  be  brought  about  either  by  common 
consent  or  by  claims  of  individuals,  and  yet  the  constant  occur* 
rence  of  these  settlements  of  co-heirs  shows  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  more  profitable  to  keep  together  and  not  to  break 
up  the  unit  of  property  by  division.  The  customary  union  of 
co-heirs  appears  in  this  way  as  a  corrective  of  the  strict  legal 
principle  of  equal  rights  between  heirs  of  the  same  degree.  In^ 
English  practice  the  joint  management  of  co-heirs  is  not  so  fully 
described,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  the  older  Saxon' 
rulfe  admitting  heirs  of  the  same' degree  to  equal  rights  in  suo- 
.  cession  the  interests  of  economic  effidency  were  commonly  pi*e- 
served  by  the  carrying  on  of  common  husbandly  without  any 
realization  of  the  concurrent  claims  which  would  have  broken 
up  the  object  of  succession.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
notwithstanding  the  prevalence  among  the  early  English  of 
the  rule  admitting  all  the  sons  or  heirs  in  the  same  positicm  to 
-  equal  shares  in  the  inheritance,  the  organic  units  of  hides, 
yardlands,  &c.  are  kept  up  in  the  course  of  centmies;  In 
the  management  of  so-called  gavelkind  succession  in  Kent 
partition  was  legally  possible  and  came  sometimes  to  be  effteted, 
but  there  was  the  customary  reaction  against  it  in  the  shape  of 
keeping  up  the  "  yokes  "  and  "  sulungs."  A  trace  of  the  same 
kind  of  union  between  co-heirs  appears  in  the  so-called  parage 
communities  so  often  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book. 

In  all  these  cases  the  principle  of  union  and  joint  manage- 
ment is  kept  up  by  purely  economic  means  and  considerations. 
The  legal  possibility  of  partition  is  admitted  by  the  side  of  it. 
It  is  interesting  to  watch  two  divergent  Hues  of  further  develop- 
ment springing  from  this  common  source;  on  the  one  side  we 
see  the  full  reaHzation  of  individual  right  resulting  in  frequent 
divisions;  on  the  other  side  we  watch  the  rise  of  legal  restraints 
on  subdivision  resulting  in  the  estabhshment,  in  respect  of- 
certain  categories  of  property,  of  rules  excluding  the  'plurality 
of  heirs  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  household.' 
The  first  system  is,  of  course^  most  easily  carried  out  in  countries 
where  individualistic  types  of  husbandry  prevail.  In  Europe 
it  is  especially  prevalent  in  the  south  with  its  intense  cultivation 
of  the  arable  and  its  habits  of  wine  and  olive  growing.  We 
shall  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  unrestricted  subdivision 
among  heirs  is  represented  most  completely  by  Roman  law. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  already  in  the  MI.  Tables  the 
principal  mode  of  inheritance  was  considered  to  be  inheritance 
by  will  while  intestate  succession  came  in  as  a  subsidiary  ex- 
pedient, we  have  to  notice  that  there  is  no  check  on  the  dis- 
persion of  property  among  heirs  of  the  same  degree.  The  only 
survival  of  a  r6gime  of  family  community  may  be  found  in  the 
distinction  between  keredes  sui  (heirs  of  their  own)  and  heredes 
extranet  (outside  heirs  of  the  deceased).  The  first  entered  by 
their  own  right  and  took  possession  of  property  which  had 
belonged  to  them  potentially  even  during  their  ancestor's  life. 
The  latter  drew  their  claims  from  their  relationship  to  the 
deceased  and  this  did  not  give  them  a  direct  hold  on  the  property 
in  question.  Apart  from  that  the  civil  law  of  ancient  Rome 
favoured  complete  division  and  the  same  principle  is  represented 
in  all  European  legislation  derived  from  Roman  law  or  strongly 
influenced  by  it.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  French  Code  Civil,' even 
the  wish  of  the  owner  cannot  alter  the  course  of  such  succession 
as  no  person  can  make  a  will  depriving  any  of  his  children  of  their 
legal  share. 

In  full  contrast  with  this  mode  of  succession  prevailing  in 
romanized  countries  we  find  the  nations  proceeding  from 
Germanic  stock  and  strongly  influenced  by  feudalism  developing 
two  different  kinds  of  restraints  on  subdivision.  In  Scandi- 
navian law  this  point  of  view  is  expressed  by  the  Norwegian 
customs  as  to  Odal.  The  principal  estates  of  the  Country,  which, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Gidathing  have  descended  through 
five  generations  in  the  same  family,  cannot  be  dispersed  and 
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KMeoa/ted  at '  pleasure.  '  They  afe'  eonsidered<a&  Ad^tfy  helDHg- 
ing  to  the  kindred  inth  which  a*  historical  connexion  has  been 
^tabhshed.  In  order  to  keep  these  estates  within  the  kindred 
they  are  to  descend  chiefly  to  men:  women  att  admitted  to 
property  in  them  only  in  exceptional  cases.  Originally  it  is 
only  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  has  left  no  sons  and  the  sistej^ 
of  one  who  has  left  no  children  and  no  brothers  that  are  admitted 
to  take  Odal  as  if  they  were  men.  Nieces  and  first-cousins  are 
admitted  in  the  sense  that  they  have  to  pass  the  property  to 
their  nearest  male  heir.  They  may,  in  certain  eventualities^ 
be  bought  out  by  the  nearest  male  relative.  A  second  peculiarity 
of  Odal  consists  in  the  right  of  relations  descending  from  one  of 
the  common  ancestors  to  prevent  strangers  from  acquiring  Odal 
estatei  Any  holder  of  such  an  estate  who  wants  to  sell  it  in  its 
entirety  or  in  poition  has  first  to  apply  to  his  relatives  and  they 
may  acquire  the  estate  at  the  price  proposed  by  a  stranger  less 
one-fifth.  Even  if  no  relative  has  taken  advantage  of  this 
privilege  an  Odal  estate  sold  to  a  stranger  may  be  bought  back 
into  the  family  by  compulsory  redemption  if  the  relatives 
sub^quently  find  the  means  and  have  the  wish  to  resort  to 
such  redemption.  Odal  right  does  not  curtail  the  claims  of  the 
younger  soi»  or  of  ah^  heirs  in  a  similar  position.  As  a  matteif 
of  fact,  faowevery<  customary  succession  in  Norwegian  peasant 
families  setd  gteat  price  on  holding  the  property  of  the  household 
well  together.  It  is  keenly  felt  that  a  gaard  (farm)  ought  not 
to  be  parcelled  up  into  smaller  holdings,  and  in  the  common 
case  of  several  heirs  succeeding  to  the  farm,  they  generally  make 
up  among  themselves  who  is  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  ancestral 
household:  the  rest  are  compensated  in  money  or  helped  to 
start  on  some  other  estate  er  perhaps  in  a  cottage  by  the  side 
of  the  principal  house.  In  medieval  Englaiid,  France  and  Ger- 
many the  same  considerations  of  economic  efficiency  are  felt 
as  regards  the  keeping  up  of  united  holdings,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  the  lower  we  get  in  the  scale  of  property  the  stronger  these 
considerations  become.  If  it  is  possible,  though  not  perhaps 
profitable,  to  divide  the  property  of  a  large  farm,  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  breakrup  the  smaller  unitsr*so^alled 
yardlands  and  oxgangs.  Through  being  parcelled  up  into 
small  plots,  land  loses  in  value,  and,  as  to  cattle,  it  is  impossible 
to  divide  oae  ox  or  one  horse  in  specie  without  selling  them. 
No  wonder  that  we  fisKl  practices  and  customs  of  United  suc- 
cession arising  in  direct  oontradicrion  with  the  ancient  rule  that 
alL  heirs  of  the  same  degree  should  be  admitted  to  equal  shares. 
GlanviUe  mentions  expressly  that  the  socagers  of  his  time  held 
partly  by  undivided  successbn  and  partly  by  divided  inherit- 
ance. The  relations  of  feudalism  and  serfdom  contributed 
strongly'  towards  creating  such  individual  tenancies.  It  was 
certainly  in  the  interest  of  the  lord  that  his  men,  whether  holding 
a  military  fief  or  an  agricultural  farm,  should  not  weaken  the 
value  of  their  tenancies  by.  dispersing  .the  one  or  the  other 
among  heirs.  But  apart  from  these  interests  of  over-lords 
there  was  the  evident  self-interest  of  the  tenants  themselves 
iand  therefore  the  point  of  view  of  unification  of  holdings  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  servile  tenements  or  to  military  fiefs. 
The  question  whether  the  successor  should  be  the  eldest 
son  or  the  young|est  son  is  a  secondary  one.  The  latter 
practice  was  very  prevalent  all  through  Europe  and  pro- 
duced in  England  what  is  termed  the  Borough  English 
rule.  The  quaint  name  has  been  derived  from  the  contrast 
in  point  of  succession  between  the  two  parts  of  the  borough 
of  Nottingham.  The  French  burgesses  transmitted  their 
tenements  by  primogeniture,  while  in  the  case  of  the  English 
tenants  the  youngest  sons  succeeded.  A  usual  explanation 
of  this  passage  of  the  holdings  to  the  youngest  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  youngest  son  remains  longest  in  his  father's  house, 
while  the  elder  brothers  have  opportunities  of  going  out  into 
the  world  at  a  time  when  the  father  is  still  alive  and  able  to  take 
care  of  his  latd.  This  is  well  in  keeping  with  the  view  that 
customs  of,imited  succession  arise  in  connexion  with  compensa- 
tion provided  for  co-heirs  waiving  their  claims  in  regard  to 
settlement  in  the  original  household.  The  succe&ion  of  the 
youngest  appears  also  very  characteristic  in  so  far  as  it  illustrates 


tihe  brea^  up  into  smell  tenancies,  as  the  youngest  in  the  family 
is  certainly  not  a  fit  representative  of  hierarchy  ^d  authority 
and  could  not  have  been  meant  to  rule  anything  but  his  own 
restricted  household. 

One  more  feature  of  the  ancient  law  of  succession  has  to  be 
noticed  in  conclusion,  viz.  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
inheritance  in  land.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  regards 
movable  goods  women  held  property  and  transmitted  it  on  a  par 
with  males  right  from  the  earliest  time.  According  to  Germanic 
conception  personal  ornaments  and  articles  of  household  furni- 
ture are  specially  effected  to  their  use  and  follow  a  distinct  line 
of  succession  from  woman  to  woman  (Gerade).  Norse  law  puts 
women  and  men  on  the  same  footing  as  to  all  forms  of  property 
equated  to  ^'  movable  money  *'  (Losore) ;  but  as  to  land  there  is 
a  prevalent  idea  that  men  should  be  privileged.  Women  are 
admitted  to  a  certain  extent,  but  always  placed  behind  men  of 
equal  degree,  Frankish  and  Lombard  law  originally  excluded 
women  from  inheritance  in  land,  and  this  exclusion  seems  as 
ancient  as  the  patriarcbial  system  itself,  whatever  we  may  think 
about  the  position  of  affairs  in  prehistoric  times  when  rules 
of  matriarchy  were  prevalent.  A  common-sense  explanation 
of  one  side. of  this  doctrine  is  tendered  by  the  law  of  the  ThuriQ- 
gians  (Lex  Anglorum  et  Werinorum^  c.  6).  It  is  stated  there  that 
inheritance  in  land  goes  with  the  duty  of  taking  revenge  for  the 
homicide  of  relatives  and  with  the  power  of  bearing  arms.  One 
of  the  most  potent  adversaries  of  this  system  of  exclusion  proved 
to  be  the  Church.  It  favoured  all  through  the  view  that  land 
should  be  transmitted  in  the  same  way  as  money  or  chattels. 
A  Frankish  formula  (Marculf)  shows  us  a  father  who  takes  care 
to  6ndow  his  daughter  with  a  piece  of  land  according  to  natural 
affection  in  spite  of  the  strict  law  of  his  tribe.  Such  instruments 
were  strongly  backed  by  the  Church,,  and  the  view  that  women 
should  be  admitted  to  hold  land  on  certain  occasions  had  mad^ 
its  way  in  England  as  early  as  Anglo-Saxon  times. 
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Law,  ii.  (1895) ;  Kenny,  Law  of  Primogeniture  (1878) ;  P.  Vinogradoff , 
The  Growth  of  the  Manor  (1905) ;  Brandt ,  Forelaesninger  om  norsk 
Retshistorie  Kristiania  (1880) ;  Boden,  "  Das  Odalsrecht  "  in  the 
Zeitschrift  der  Savignystiftung  fur  Recktsgeschichte  (Ger.  Abth. 
xxiii.);  H.  Brunner,  "Der  Totentheil  "  in  the  same  Zeitschrift 
(Ger.  Abth.  xix.);  L.  Mitteis,  Rdmisches  PrvoairecU  (1908), 
vol.  i.;  Fustel  de  Coulanges.  La  CiU  anligue  (4th  ed.,  1872). 

SUCCESSION  DUTT»  in  the  English  fiscal  system,  "a  tax 
placed  on  the  gratuitous  acquisition  of  property  which  passes 
on  the  death  of  any  person,  by  means  of  a  transfer  from  one 
person  (called  the  predecessor)  to  another  person  (called  the 
successor).'*  In  order  properly  to  understand  the  present 
state  of  the  English  law  it  is  necessary  to  describe  shortly  the 
state  of  affairs  prior  to  the  Finance  Act  1894 — an  act  which 
effected  a  considerable  change  in  the  duties  payable  and  in  the 
mode  of  assessment  of  those  duties. 

The  principal  act  which  first  imposed  a  succession  duty  in 
England  was  the  Succession  Duty  Act  1853.  By  that  act  a 
duty  varying  from  i  to  10  %  according  to  the  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity between  the  predecessor  and  successor  was  imposed 
upon  every  succession  which  was  defined  as  "  every  past  or 
future  disposition  of  property  by  reason  whereof  any  person 
has  or  shall  become  beneficially  entitled  to  any  property,  or 
the  income  thereof,  upon  the  death  of  any  person  dying  after 
the  time  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  thi^  act,  either 
immediately  or  after  any  interval,  either  certainly  or  contin- 
gently, and  either  originadly  or  by  way  of  substitutive  limitation 
and  every  devolution  by  law  of  any  beneficial  interest  in  pro- 
perty, or  the  income  thereof,  upon  the  death  of  any  person  dying 
after  the  time  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  this  act  to 
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any  dther  person  in  possession  or  expectancy."  The  property 
which  is  liable  to  pay  the  duty  is  in  realty  or  leasehold  estate 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  personalty — not  subject  to  legacy 
duty — which  the  beneficiary  claims  by  virtue  of  English, 
Scottish  or  Irish  law.  Personalty  in  England  bequeathed  by  a 
person  domiciled  abroad  is  not  subject  to  succesaon  duty. 
Successions  of  a  husband  or  a  wife,  successions  where  the  princi- 
pal value  is  under  £ioo,  and  individual  successions  under  £20, 
are  exempt  from  duty.  Leasehold  property  and  personalty 
directed  to  be  converted  into  real  estate  are  liable  to  succession, 
not  to  legacy  duty.  Special  provision  is  made  for  the  collection 
of  duty  in  the  cases  of  joint  tenants  and  where  the  successor 
is  also  the  predecessor.  The  duty  is  a  first  charge  on  property, 
but  if  the  property  be  parted  with  before  the  duty  is  paid  the 
liability  of  the  successor  is  transferred  to  the  alienee.  It  is, 
therefore,  usual  in  requisitions  on  title  before  conveyance,  to 
demand  for  the  protection  of  the  purchaser  the  production  of 
receipts  for  succession  duty,  as  such  receipts  are  an  effectual 
protection  notwithstanding  any  suppression  or  misstatement 
in  the  account  on  the  footing  of  which  the  duty  was  assessed 
or  any  insufficiency  of  such  assessment.  The  duty  is  by  this 
act  directed  to  be  assessed  as  follows:  on  personal  property,  if 
the  successor  takes  a  limited  estate,  the  duty  is  assessed  on  the 
principal  value  of  the  annuity  or  yearly  income  estimated 
according  to  the  period  during  which  he  is  entitled  to  receive 
the  annuity  or  yearly  income,  and  the  duty  is  payable  in  four 
yearly  instalments  free  from  interest.  If  the  successor  takes 
absolutely  he  pays  in  a  lump  sum  duty  on  the  principal  valiie. 
On  real  property  the  duty  is  payable  in  eight  half-yearly  instal- 
ments without  interest  on  the  capital  value  of  an  annuity  equal  to 
the  annual  value  of  the  property.  Various  minor  changes  were 
made.  By  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act  18S1,  personal 
estates  under  £300  were  exempted.  By  the  Customs  and  Inland 
Revenue  Act  1888  an  additional  i  %  was  charged  on  successions 
already  paying  1%  and  an  additional  i^%  on  successions 
paying  more  than  i  %.  By  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue 
Act  1889  an  additional  duty  of  1%  called  estate  duty  was 
payable  on  successions  over  £10,000. 

The  Finance  Acts  1894  and  1909  effected  large  changes  in 
the  duties  payable  on  death  (for  which  see  Estate  Duty; 
Legacy).  As  regards  the  succession  duties  they  enacted  that 
payment  of  the  estate  duties  thereby  created  should  include 
payment  of  the  additional  duties  mentioned  above.  Estates 
under  £1000  (£2000  in  the  case  of  widow  or  child  of  deceased) 
are  exempted  from  payment  of  any  succession  duties.  The 
succession  duty  payable  under  the  Succession  Duty  Act  1853 
was  in  all  cases  to  be  calculated  according  to  the  principal 
value  of  the  property,  i.e.  its  selling  value,  and  though  still 
payable  by  instalments  interest  at  3%  is  chargeable.  The 
additional  succession  duties  are  still  payable  in  cases  where 
the  estate  duty  is  not  charged,  but  such  cases  are  of  small 
importance  and  in  practice  are  not  as  a  rule  charged. 

United  States, — ^The  United  States  imposed  a  succession  duty  by 
the  War  Revenue  Act.  of  1898  on  all  legacies  or  distributive  shares 
of  personal  propert>[  exceeding  $10,000.  It  is  a  tax  on  the  privilege 
of  succession.  Devises  or  distributions  of  land  are  not  affected  by 
it.  The  rate  of  duty  runs  from  75  cents  on  the  $100  to  $S  on  the 
$100,  if  the  legacy  or  share  in  question  does  not  exceed  $25,000. 
On  those  of  over  that  value  the  rate  is  multiplied  ij  times  on 
estates  up  to  $100,000,  twofold  on  those  from  $100,000  to  $500,000, 
2  J  times  on  those  from  $500,000  to  a  million,  and  threefold  for 
those  exceeding  a  million.  This  statute  has  been  supported  as 
constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Many  of  the  states  also 
impose  succession  duties,  or  transfer  taxes;  generally,  however,  on 
collateral  and  remote  successions;  sometimes  progressive,  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  succession.  The  state  duties  generally  touch 
real  estate  successions  as  well  as  thoae  to  personal  property.  If  a 
citizen  of  state  A  owns  registered  bonds  of  a  corporation  chartered 
by  state  B,  which  he  has  put  for  safe  keeping  m  a  deposit  vault 
in  state  C,  his  estate  may  thus  have  to  pa^  four  succession  taxes, 
one  to  state  A,  to  which  he  belongs  and  which,  by  legal  fiction,  is 
the  seat  of  all  his  personal  property ;  one  to  state  B,  for  permitting 
the  transfer  of  the  bonds  to  the  legatees  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation;  one  to  state  C,  for  allowing  them  to  be  removed 
from  the  deposit  vault  for  that  purpose;  and  one  to  the  United 
States. 


SUCCINIC  ACID,  CtH4(COsH)2.  Two  adds  corresponding 
to  this  empirical  formula  are  known — ^namely  ethylene  sue* 
cinic  acid,  H03C*CH2-CHs*COsH  and  ethylidene  sucdnic  acid 
CH,-CH(C02H),. 

Ethylene  succinic  acid  occurs  in  amber,  in  various  resins  and 
lignites,  in  fossilized  wood,  in  many  members  of  the  natural 
orders  of  Papaveraceae  and  Compositae,  in  unripe  grapes, 
urine  and  blood.  It  is  also  found  in  the  thymus  gland  of  calves 
and  in  the  spleen  of  cattle.  It  may  be  prepared  by  the  oxidation 
of  fats  and  of  fatty  acids  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  also  a  product  of 
the  fermentation  of  malic  and  tartaric  acids.  It  is  usually 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  amber,  or  by  the  fermentation  of 
caldum  malate  or  ammonium  tartrate.  Synthetically  it  may 
be  obtained  by  reducing  malic  or  tartaric  adds  with  hydriodic 
acid  (R.  Schmitt,  Ann,,  i860,  114,  p.  106;  V.  Dessaignes,  ibid, 
x86o,  115,  p.  120;  by  redudng  fumaric  and  maleic  acids  with 
sodium  amalgam;  by  heating  bromacetic  acid  with  silver  to 
130"^  C;  in  small  quantity  by  the  oxidation  of  acetic  acid  with 
potassium  persulphate  (C.Moritz  and  J^Wolffenstein,  Ber,,  1899, 
32,  p.  2534);  by  the  hydrolysis  of  succinonitrile  (from  ethylene 
dibromide)  C2Hr->C2H4Biy-^C2H4(CN)ir->CfH4(C02H)i;  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  ^^yanpropionic  ester;  and  by  the  condensation 
of  sodiomalonic  ester  with  monochloracetic  ester  and  hydrolysis 
of  the  resulting  ethane  tricarboxylic  ester  (ROfc|C)iCH-GH2*C02R; 
this  method  is  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  substituted 
succinic  adds.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  electrolysis  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  ethyl  malonate. 

It  crystallizes  in  prisms  or  plates  which  melt  at  185^  C.  and  boil 
at  235**  C.  with  partial  conversion  into  the  anhydride.  It  id 
readily  soluble  in  water.  Aqueous  solutions  of  the  add  are 
decomposed  in  sunlight  by  uranium  salts,  with  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  the  formation  of  propionic  add.  Potassium 
permanganate,  in  add  solution,  oxidizes  it  to  carbon  dioxide 
and  water.  The  sodium  salt  on  distillation  with  phosphorus 
trisulphide  gives  thiophene.  The  esters  of  the  add  coildense 
readily  with  aromatic  aldehydes  and  ketones  to  form  7-di- 
substituted  itaconic  acids  and  7-alkylen  p3^otartaric  adds 
(H.  Stobbe,  Ann,^  1899,  308,  p.  71).  7-Cbyacids  are  formed 
when  aldehydes  are  heated  with  sodium  succinate  and  sodium 
acetate.  Numerous  salts  of  the  acid  are  known,  the  basic 
ferric  salt  bdng  occasionally  used  in  quantitative  analysis  for 
the  separation  of  iron  from  aluminium. 

Succinyl  chloride,  obtained  bv  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  on  succinic  add,  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  boils  at  190®  C. 
In  many  respects  it  behaves  a6  though  it  were  dichlorbutyro-lactone, 

CiH*<^        ^O;  e.g.  on  reduction  it  yields  butyro*lac;tone,.and  when 

condensed  with  benzene  in  the  presence  o(  aluminium  chloride  it 
yields  chiefly  7-diphenylbutyro-lactone.  Succinic  anhydride, 
C2H4(CO)»0,  IS  obtained  by  heating  the  acid  or  its  sodium  salt  with 
acetic  anhydride;  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  the  barium  salt; 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  succinic  acid  and  sucdnyl  chloride,  or  by 
heating  succinyl  chloride  with  anhydrous  oxalic  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  piates  which  melt  at  120**  C,  and  distils  without  decomposition. 
It  is  slowly  dissolved  by  water  with  the  formation  of  the  add.  It 
combines  readily  with  the  meta-aminopheftols  to  form  rhodamines, 
which  are  valuable  dyestuffs.  Heated  in  a  current  of  ammonia 
it  gives  succinimide,  which  is  also  obtained  on  heating  acid  ammon- 
ium succinate.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  octahedra  which  melt 
at  125-126**  C.,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  When  warmed  with 
baryta  water  it  yields  succinamic  acid,  HO«C'CH»'CHrCONHt; 
and  with  alcoholic  ammonia  at  loo**  C.  it  gives  succinamide.  The 
imino  hydrogen  atom  is  easily  replaced  by  metals.  Distillation 
with  zinc  dust  gives  pyrrol  iq^v.).  By  the  action  of  bromine  in 
alkaline  solution  it  is  converted  into  /8-aminoi)ropionic  add. 
Succinamide,  C8H4(CONHj)a,  best  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  diethyl  succinate,  crystallizes  in  needles  which  melt  at  242- 
243**  C.j  and  is  soluble  in  hot  water.  Succinonitrile,  CsHiCCN)*. 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  ethylene 
dibromide  or  l^  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  potassium  cyan- 
acetate.  It  is  an  amorphous  solid  which  melts  at  54-^55**  C*  On 
reduction  with  sodium  in  alcoholic  solution  it  yields  tetraethylene 
diamine  (putrescein)  and  pyrollidine. 
Methyl  succinic  acid  (pyrotartaric  acid),  HOjC-CH2-CH(CHa)*C02H, 
is  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  tartaric  add ;  by  heating  pyruvic 
acid  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  180®  C. ;  by  the  reduction 
of  citraconic  and  mesaconic  acids  with  sodium  amalgam;  and  by 
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the  hydrolysis  of  /8-cyanbutync  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  small  prisms 
which  melt  at  iia""  C.  and  are  soluble  m  water.  It  forms  an 
anhydride  when  heated.  The  sodium  salt  on  hearing  with 
phosphorus  trisulphide  yields  methylthiophen. 

Emylidene  succinic  acid  or  isosuuinic  acid,  CHs-CH(C0sH)2» 
18  produced  by  the  hydrolysis  of  a-cyaupropionic  acid  and  by  the 
action  of  methyl  iodide  on  sodio*malonic  ester.  It  crystallizes  in 
prisms  which  melt  at  120''  C.  (T.  Salzer,  Joum.  prak.  Chem.,  1898  [2], 
^7»  P-  497)»  aiid  dissolve  in  water.  It  does  not  yield  an  anhydride, 
>ut  when  heated  loses  carbon  dioxide  and  leaves  a  residue  of 
propionic  acid.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  isomeric 
ethylene  succinic  acid  by  the  fact  that  its  sodium  salt  does  not  give 
a  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride. 

SUCHSRt  ROSA  (1849-  ),  German  opera  singer,  nie 
Hassdbeck.,  was  the  wife  of  Jpsef  Sucher  (1844-1908),  a  well- 
knowii  conductor  and  composer.  Th^y  were  married  in  1876, 
when  she  had  already  had  various  ei^gagexnents  as  a  siiiger  and  he 
was  cooductor  ^t  the  Leipzig  city  theatre.  Frau  Sucher  soon 
became  fanious  for  her  performances  in  Wagner's  operas,  her 
seasons  in  London  in  1882  and  1892  proving  her  great  capacity 
both  as  singer  and  actress;  in  1886  and  1888  she  sang  at 
Bayreuth,  and  in  later  years  she  was  principally  associated  with 
the  opera  stagie  in  Berlin,  retiring  in  1903.  Her  naagni&cent 
r^aderinig  qf  the  part  of  Isolde  in  Wagner's  opera  is  especially 
remembered. 

SUCHET,  LOUIS  GABRIEL,  Due  D'Albupera  da  Vai,£ncia 
(1770^x826),  macshal  of  France,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
Napoleon's  generals,  was  the  son  of  a  silk  manufacturer  at  Lyons, 
where  he  was  born  on  the  2jad  of  March  1770.  He  originally 
intended  to  follow  his  father's  business;  but  having  in  1792 
served  as  volunteer  in  the  cavalry  ol  the  national  guard  at 
Lyons,  he  mbnife&ted  military  abilities  which  secured  his  rapid 
promotion.  As  che(f  de  hataiUon  he  was  preseSQt  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon  in  1793,  where  be  took  General  O'Hara  prisoner. .  During 
the  Italian  campaign  of  1796  he  was  severely  wounded  at  Cerea 
on  the  I X th  of  October.  In  October  1797  he  wa^s  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  demi-brigade,  and  his  services,  under  Joubert  in  the 
Tirolin  that  year,4nd  in  Switzerland  under  Brune  in  1 797-98,  were 
recognized  by  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade. 
He  took.no  part  in  the  Egyptian  campaign,  but  in  August  was 
made  chief  of  the  staff  to  Brune,  and  restored  the  efficiency 
and  discipline  of  the  army  in  Italy.  In  July  1799  he  was  made 
general  of  division  and  chief  of  staff  to  Joubert  in  Italy,  and 
was  in  1800  named  by  Mass>6na  his  second  in  command.  His 
dexterous  resistance  to  the  superior  forces  of  the  Austrians  with 
the  left  wing  of  Mass6na's  army,  when  the  right  and  centre  were 
shut  up  in  Genoa,  not  only  prevented  the  invasion  of  France 
from  this  direction  but  contributed  to  the  success  of  Napoleon's 
Closing  the  Alps,  which  culminated  in  the  battle>  of  Marengo 
on  the  14th  of  June.  .  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Italian 
campaign  till  the  armistice  of  Treviso.  In  the  campaigns  of 
1805  and  1806  he  greatly  increased  his  reputation  at  Austerlitz, 
Saaifeld,  Jena,  Pultuak  and  Ostrolenka.  He  obtained  the  title 
of  count  on  the  19th  of  March  1808,  married  Mile  de  Saint 
Joseph,  a  niece  of  Joseph  Bonaparte's  wife,  and  so<mi  afterwards 
was  ordered  to  Spain.  Here^  after  taking  part  in  the  siege  of 
SaragoBsa,  he  was  named  commander  of  the  anny  of  Aragon  and 
governor  of  the  province,  which,,  by  wise  and  (unlike  that  of  most 
of  the  French  generals)  disinterested  administration  no  less 
than  by  his  brilliant  valour^  he.  in  two  years  brought  into  com- 
plete submission.  He  annihilated  the  army  of  Blake  at  Maria 
on  the  14th  of  June  1809,  and  on  the  22nd  of  April  i£xc  defeated 
O'Donnell  at  Lerida.  After  being  made  marshal  of  France 
(July  8,  1811)  he  in  1812  achieved  the  conquest  of  Valencia, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  due  d'Albufera  da 
Valencia  (18 12)*.  When  the  tide  set  against  the  French  Suchet 
defended  his  conquests  step  by  step  till  compelled  to  retire  into 
France,  after  which  he  took  part  in  Souk's  defensive  campaign. 
By  Louis  XVIII.  he  was  on  the  4th  of  June  itiade  a  peer  of 
France,  but,  having  during  the  Hundred  Days  commanded 
one  ol  Napoleon's  armies  on  the  Alpine  frontier,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  peerage  on  the  24th  of  July  18 15.  He  died  near  Marseilles 
on  the  3xd  of  Januajry  1826.  Suchet  wrote  Mimoires  dealing 
with  the  Peninsular  War,  which  were  left  biy  .tJtie  marshal  in  an 


unfinished  condition,  and  the  two  volumes  and  atlas  appeared 
in  1 829-1854  under  the  editorship  of  his  former  chkf  staff 
officer^  Baron  St  Cyr-Nogues. 

See  C.  H.  Barault-RouUon,  Lc  Marickai  Suchet  (Paris,  1854); 
Choumara,  Considerations  militaires  sur  les  mSmoires  du  MarSchal 
Suchet  (Paris,  18^0),  a  controversial  work  on  the  last  events  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  inspired,  it  is  supposed,  by  Soult;  and  Lieutenant- 
General.  Lamarque's  obitnary  notice  in  the  Spectateur  militaire 
(1826}.   See  also  bibliography  in  article  Peninsular  War. 

SU-CHOW.  There  are  in  China  three  cities  of  this  name 
which  deserve  mention. 

1.  Su^chow*Fu,  in  the  province  of  Kiang^su,  formerly  one 
of  the  largest  cities  in  the  worlds  and  in  1907  credited  still  with 
a  population  of  500,000,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  55  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Shanghai,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  The  site  is 
practically  a. duster  of  islands  to  the  east  of  Lake  Tai-^hu.  The 
walls  are  about  10  m.  in  circumference  and  there  are  four  large 
suburbs.  Its  silk  manufactures  are  represented  by  a  greater 
variety  of  goods  than  are  produced  anywhere  else  in  the  empire; 
and  the  publication  of  cheap  editions  of  the  Chinese  classics  is 
carried  to  great  perfection.  There  is  a  Chinese  proverb  to  the 
effect  that  to  be  perfectly  happy  a  man  oUght  to  be  bom  in 
Su-chow,  live  in  Canton  and  die  in  Lien-chow;  The  nine- 
storeyed  pagoda  of  the  northern  temple  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country.  InaSdo  Su-chow  was  captured  by  the  T'aip'ings, 
and  when  in  1863  it  was  recovered  by  General  Gordon  the  city 
was  almost  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  has  since  largely  recovered  its 
prosperity,  and  besides  7000  silk  looms  has  cotton  mills  and 
an  important  :trade  in  rice.  Of  the  original  splendour  of  the 
place  some  idea  may  be.  gathered  from  the  beautiful  plan  on  a 
slab  of  marble  preserved  since  1247  in  the  temple  of  Confucius  and 
reproduced  in  Yule's  Marco  Poloy  vol.  i.  Su-chow  was  foimded 
in  484  by  Ho-lurWang,  whose  grave  is  covered  by  the  artificial 
"  Hill  of  the  Tiger  "  in  the  vidnity  of  the  town.  The  literary 
and  poetic  designation  of  Su^how  is  Ku-su,  from  the  great  tower 
of  Ku-su-tai,  built  by  Ho^lu-Waog.  Su-chow  was  opened  to 
foreign  trade  by  the  Japanese  treaty  of  1895.  A  Chinese  and 
European  school  was  opened  in  1900. 

2.  Su-'chow,  formeriy  Tsiu-tsuan-tsiun,  a  free  dty  in  the 
province  of  Kan*suh,  in  39®  48'  N.,  just  within  the  extreme 
north-west  angle  of  the  Great  Wall,  near  the  gate  of  jade.  It  is 
the  great  centre  of  the  rhubarb  trade.  Completely  destroyed 
in  the  great  Mafaommedan  or  Dungan  insurrection  (1865-72), 
it  was  recovered  by  the  Chinese  in  1873  and  has  been  rebuilt. 

3.  Su-chow,  a  commercial  town  situated  in  the  pwrovince  of 
Sze-ch'uen  at  the  junction  of  the  Min  River  with  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang,  in  28®  46'  50'  N.   Population  (1907)  about  50,000. 

SUCKUNG,  SIR  JOHN  (1609-1642),  English  poet,  was  born 
at  Whitton,  in  the  parish  of  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  and  bap- 
tized there  on  the  loth  of  February  1609.  His  father,  Sir  John 
Suckling  (i 569-1627),  had  been  knighted  by  James  I.  and  wa$ 
successively  master  of  requests,  comptroller  of  the  household 
and  secretary  oi  state.  He  sat  in  the  first  and  second  parlia- 
ments of  Charles  I.'a  reign,  and  was  made  a  privy  councillor* 
During  his  career  he  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  of  which 
the  poet  became  master  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  sent 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1623,  and  was  entered  at  Gray's 
Inn  in  1627.  He  was  intimate  with  Thomas  Carew,  Richard 
Lovelace,  Thomas  Nabbes  and  e^jecially  with  John  Hales 
and  Sir  William  Davenant,  who  furnished  John  Aubrey  with 
information  abovtt  his  friend.  In  1628  he  left  London  to  travel 
in  France  and  Italy,  returning,  however,  before  the  autumn  of 
1630,  when  he  was  knighted.  In  1631  he  volunteered  for  ihe 
force  raised  by  the  marquess  of  Hamilton  to  serve  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany.  He  was  back  at  Whitehall  in 
May  1632;  but  during  his  short  service  he  had  been  present  at 
the  battle  of  Breitenfeld  and  in  many  sieges.  He  was  hand- 
some, rich  and  generous;  his  happy  gift  in  verse  was  only  one 
of  many  accomplishments,  but  it  comn>ended  him  especially 
to  Charles  I.  and  his  queen.  He  says  of  himself  ("  A  Sessions 
of  the  Poets  ")  that  he  "  prized  black  eyes  or  a  lucky  hit  at 
bowls  above  all  the  trophies  of  wit."  He  was  the  best  card- 
player  and  the  best  bowler  at  court.     Aubrey  says  that  he 
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invented  the  game  of  cribbage,  and  relates  that  his  sisters  came 
weeping  to  the  bowling  green  at  Piccadilly  to  dissuade  him  from 
play,  fearing  that  he  would  lose  their  portions.  In  1634  great 
scandal  was  caused  in  his  old  circle  by  a  beating  which  he 
received  at  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Digby,  a  rival  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Willoughby;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  this  incident,  which  is  narrated  at  length 
in  a  letter  (Nov.  10,  1634)  from  George  Garrard  *  to  Strafford, 
had  something  to  do  with  his  beginning  to  seek  more  serious 
society.  In  1635  ^^  retired  to  his  country  estates  in  obedience 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  20th  of  June  1632  enforced  by 
the  Star  Chamber  '  against  absentee  landlordism,  and  employed 
his  leisiire  in  literary  pursuits.  In  1637  ''A  Sessions  of  the 
Poets  "  was  circulated  in  MS.,  and  about  the  same  time  he 
wrote  a  tract  on  Socinianism  entitled  An  Account  of  Religion 
by  Reason  (pr.  1646). 

As  a  dramatist  Suckling  is  noteworthy  as  having  applied  to 
regular  drama  the  accessories  already  used  in  the  production 
of  masques.  His  Aglaura  (pr.  1638)  was  produced  at  his  own 
expense  with  elaborate  scenery.  Even  the  lace  on  the  actors' 
coats  was  of  real  gold  and  silver.  The  play,  in  spite  of  its 
felicity  of  diction,  lacks  dramatic  interest,  and  the  criticism 
of  Richard  Flecknoe  (Short  Discourse  of  the  En^ish  Stage)  ^^ 
that  it  seemed ''  full  of  flowers,  but  rather  stuck  in  than  growing 
there,"  is  not  altogether  unjustified.  The  Goblins  (1638, 
pr.  1646)  has  some  reminiscences  of  The  Tempest;  BrennordUy 
or  the  Discontented  Colonel  (1639,  pr.  1646)  is  a  satire  on  the 
Scots,  who  are  the  Lithuanian  rebels  of  the  play;  a  fourth  play, 
The  Sad  One,  was  left  unfinished  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  Suckling  raised  a  troop  of  a  hundred  horse,  at  a 
cost  of  £12,000,  and  accompanied  Charles  on  the  Scottish  expedi- 
tion of  1639.  He  shared  in  the  earl  of  Holland's  retreat  before 
Duns,  and  was  ridiculed  in  an  amusing  ballad  (pr.  1656), 
in  Musarum  deHciae^  "on  Sir  John  Suckling's  most  war- 
like preparations  for  the  Scottish  war."^  He  was  elected  as 
member  for  Bramber  for  the  opening  session  (1640)  of  the  Long 
Parliament;  and  in  that  winter  he  drew  up  a  letter  addressed 
to  Henry  Jermyn,  afterwards  earl  of  St  Albans,  advising  the 
king  to  disconcert  the  exposition  leaders  by  making  more  con- 
cessions than  they  asked  for.  In  May  of  the  following  year  he 
was  implicated  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  Strafford  from  the  Tower 
and  to  bring  in  French  troops  to  the  king's  aid.  The  plot  was 
exposed  by  the  evidence  of  Colonel  George  Goring,  and  Suckling 
fled  beyond  the  seas.  The  circumstances  of  his  short  exile  are 
obscure.  He  was  certainly  in  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1641. 
One  pamphlet  related  a  story  of  his  elopement  with  a  lady  to 
Spain,  where  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
manner  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  Aubrey's  statement  that 
he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison  in  May  or  June  1642  in  fear 
of  poverty  is  generally  accepted. 

Suckling's  reputation  as  a  poet  depends  on  his  minor  pieces. 
They  have  wit  and  fancy,  and  at  times  exquisite  felicity  of 
expression.  *'  Easy,  natural  Suckling,"  Millamant's  comment 
in  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World  (Act  iv.,  sc.  i.)  is  a  just  tribute 
to  their  spontaneous  quality.  Among  the  best  known  of  them 
are  the  "  Ballade  upon  a  Wedding,"  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Roger  Boyle,  afterwards  earl  of  Orrery,  and  Lady 
Margaret  Howard,  "  I  prithee,  send  me  back  my  heart, " 
"  Out  upon  it,  I  have  loved  three  whole  days  together, "  and 
"Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover?"  from  Aglaura.  "A 
Sessions  of  the  Poets,"  describing  a  meeting  -  of  the  con- 
temporary versifiers  under  the  presidency  of  Apollo  to  decide 
who  shotdd  wear  the  laurel  wreath,  is  the  prototype  of  many 
later  satire^. 

A  collection  of  Suckling's  poems  was  first  published  in  1646  ieis 
Fragmenta  aurea,  the  so-called  Seleciions  (1836)  published  by  the 

» Strafford's  Letters  and  Despatches  (1739),  i.  336. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  proceedings  see  Historical  Collections,  ed. 
by  Rushworth  (1680),  2nd  pt.,  pp.  288-^93. 

» Reprinted  in  Eng.  Drama  and  Stage,  ed.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  Rox- 
burghe  Library  (1869),  p.  277. 

*  Attributed  by  Aubrey  to  Sir  John  Mennis  (1509-1671).  See 
also  a  song  printed  in  the  tract,  7<?x  borealis  (Karl.  Misc.  iii.  235)/ 


Rev.' Alfred  Inigo  Suckling,  author  of  the  History  and  AntiquiHes  of 
Suffolk  (1846-1848)  with  Memoirs  based  on  original  authonties  and 
a  portrait  after  Van  Dyck,  is  really  a  complete  edition  of  his  works, 
of  which  W.  C.  Hazlitt's  edidon  (1874;  revised  ed.,  1:892)  is  Ihtlembire 
than  a  reprint  with  some  addidons.  The  Poems  and  Songs  of  Sir 
John  Suckling,  edited  bjr  John  Gray  and  decorated  with  woodcut 
border  and  initials  by  Charles  Ricketts,  was  ardstically  printed  at 
the  Ballantyne  Press  in  1896.  In  19 10  Suckling's  work^  in  prose 
and  verse  were  edited  bv  A.  Hamilton  Thompson.  For  anecdotes 
of  Suckling's  life  see  John  Aubrey's  Brief  lAves  (Clarendon  Press 
ed.,  ii.  242). 

SUCRE,  or  Chuquisaca,  a  city  of  Bolivia,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Chuquisaca  and  nominal  capital  of  the  republic, 
46  m.  N.E.  of  PotosI  hi  19*  2'  45*^  S.,  65**  1/  W.  Pop.  (1900), 
20,967;  (1906,  estimate),  23,416,  of  whom  many  are  Indians  and 
cholos.  The  city  is  in  an  elevated  valley  opening  southward 
on  the  narrow  ravine  through  which  flows  the  Cachimayo,  the 
principal  northerti  tributary  of  the  Pilcomayo.  Its  elevation, 
8839  ft.,  gives  it  an  exceptionally  agreeable  climate.  There  are 
fertile  valleys  in  the  vicinity  which  provide  the  city's  markets 
with  fruit  and  vegetables,  while  the  vineyards  of  Camargo 
(formerly  known  as  Cinti),  in  the  southern  part  of  the  depart- 
ment, supply  wine  and  spirits  of  excellent  quality.  The  city  is 
laid  out  regtdarly,  with  broad  streets,  a  large  central  plaza  and 
a  public  garden,  or  promenade,  called  the  prado.  Among  its 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  dating  from  1553  and  once  noted 
for  its  wealth;  the  president's  palace  and  halls  of  congress, 
which  are  no  longer  occupied  as  such  by  the  national  govern- 
ment; the  cabildo,  or  town-hall;  a  mint  dating  from  1572;  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  university  of  San  Xavier,  founded 
in  1624,  with  faculties  of  law,  medicine  and  theology.  There 
is  a  pretty  chapel  called  the  "  Rotunda,**  erected  in  1852  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  prado  by  President  Belzfi,  on  the  spot  where 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  assassinate  him.  Sucre  is  the 
seat  of  the  archbishop  of  La  Plata  and  Charcas,  the  primate 
of  Bolivia.  It  is  not  a  commercial  town,  and  its  only  note- 
worthy manufacture  is  the  **  day  dumplings  "which  are  eaten 
with  potatoes  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bolivian  uplands. 
Although  the  capital  of  Bolivia^  Sucre  is  one  of  its  most  isolated 
towns  because  of  the  difficiQt  character  of  the  roads  leading  t6 
it.  It  is  reached  from  the  Pacific  by  way  of  Challapata,  a 
station  on  the  Antof agasta  &  Oruro  railway. 

The  Spanish  town,  according  to  Velasoo,  was  founded  in  1538 
by  Captain  Pedro  Angules  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  village  called 
Chuquisaca,  or  Chuquichaca  (golden  bridge),  and  was  called 
Charcas  and  Ciudad  de  la  Plata  by  the  Spaniards,  though  the 
natives  clung  to  the  original  Indian  name.  It  became  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Charcas,  of  the  comaxta  of  Chuquisaca,  and  of 
the  bishopric  of  La  Plata  and  Charcas,  and  in  time  it  became 
the  favourite  residence  and  health  resort  of  the  rich  mine-owners 
of  Potosf^  The  bishopric  dates  from  1552  and  the  archbishopric 
from  1609.  In  the  latter  year  was  created  the  Real  Audiencia 
de  la  Plata  y  Charcas,  a  royal  court  of  justice  having  jurisdiction 
over  Upper  Peru  and  the  La  Plata  provinces  of  that  time.  Sucre 
was  the  first  dty  of  Spanish  South  America  to  revolt  against 
Spanish  rule — on  the  25th  of  May  1809.  In  1840  the  name 
Sucre  was  adopted  in  honour  of  the  patriot  commander  who  won 
the  last  decisive  battle  of  the  war,  and  then  became  the  first 
president  of  Bolivia.  The  city  has  suffered  much  from  partisan 
strife,  and  the  removal  of  the  government  to  La  Paz  greatly 
diminished  its  importance. 

SUCZAWA  (Rumanian,  Suceava),  a  town  in  Bukovina^ 
Austria,  so  m.  S.  of  Czemowitz  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  10,955. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Suczawa,  which  forms  there  the 
boundary  between  Bukovina  and  Rumania.  One  of  its  two 
churches,  dating  from  the  14th  century,  contains  the  grave  of 
the  patron  saint  of  Bukovina.  The  principal  industry  is  the 
tanning  and  leather  trade.  Not  far  from  Suczawa  lies  the 
monastery  of  Dragomima,  in  Byzantine  style,  built  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Suczawa  is  a  very  old  town  and 
was  until  1565  the  capital  of  the  prindpality  of  Moldavia.  It 
was  many  times  besieged  by  Poles,  Hungarians,  Tatars  and 
Turks.  In  1675  it  was  besieged  by  Sobieski,  and  in  1679  it 
was  plundered  by  the  Turks. 
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JSUDAIf  (Arkbfc  BUad-es-Sudan,  country  of  the  blacks), 
that  region  of  Africa  which  stretches,  south  oj[  the  Sahara  and 
Egypt,  from  Cape  Verde  on  the  AtWtic  to  Massawa  on  th^ 
Red  Sea.  It  is  bounded  S.  <4)  by  the  maTitime  countries  of  the 
west  coatt  of  Africa,  (2)  by  the  basin  of  the  Congo,  and  (3)  by 
the  equatorial  lakes,  and  £.  by  the  Abyssinian  and  Galla  high- 
lands. The  naine  is  often  used  in  Great  Britain  in  a  restricted 
sei»e  to  designate  only  the  eastern  part  of  this  vast  territory, 
but  it  is  properly  applied  to  the  whole  arei  indicated,  which 
corresponds  roughly  to  that  portion  of  negro  Africa  north  of  the 
equator  under  Mahommedan  influence.  The  terms  Nigritia 
and  Negffoland,  at  one  time  current,  referred  to  the  same  region. 
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The  Sudan  has  an  ethnological  rather  than  a  physical  unity, 
and  politically  it  is  divided  into  a  large  number  of  states,  all 
now  under  the  control  of  European  powers.  These  countries 
being  separately  described,  brief  notice  only  is  required  of  the 
Sudan  as  a  whole. 

Within  the  limits  assigned  it  has  a  length  of  about  4000  m., 
extending  southwards  at  some  points  1000  m.,  with  a  total 
area  of  over  2,006,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population,  approximately, 
of  40,000,006.  Betwefeii  the  arid  and  sandy  northern  wastes 
and  the  well-water6d  and  arable  Sudanese  lands  there  is  a 
transitional  zpne  of  level  gi^assy  steppes  (partly  covered  witl^ 
mimosas  and  acadas)  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  60  m. 
The  zone  lies  between  17*  and  18**  N.,  but  towards  the  centre 
reaches  as  far  south  as  15°,  N.  Excluding  this  transitional 
zone,  the  Sudan  may  be  described  as  a  moderately  elevated 
region^  with  extensive  ppjeu  or  voUing  plains,  level  plateaus,  and 
abutting  at  its  eastern  and  western  ends  on  mountainous  country. 
Crystalline  rocks,  granites^  gneisses  and  schists,  of  the  Central 
XXVI.  I  a 


African  type,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  cotintry.  Tbwards 
the  south-east,  slates,  quartzites  and  iron-bearing  schists  occur, 
but  their  age  is  not  known.  The  Congo  sandstones  do  not  appear 
to  extend  as  far  north.  The  Nubian  sandstone  borders  the 
Libyan  desert  on  the  south  and  south-west,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  this  sandstone  is  of  Cretaceous  or  earlier  date. 

The  Sudan  contains  the  basin  of  the  Senegal  and  parts  of 
three  other  hydrographic  systems,  namely:  the  Niger,  draining 
southwards  to  the  Atlantic;  the  central  depression  of  Lake  Chad; 
and  the  Nile,  flowing  northwards  to  the  Mediterranean.  Lying 
within  the  tropics  and  with  ah  average  elevation  of  not  more 
than  1500  to  2000  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  dimate  of  the  Sudan 
is  hot  and  in  the  river  valleys  very  un- 
healthy. Few  parts  are  suitable  for  the 
residence  of  Europeans.  Cut  ofl  from 
North  Africa  by  the  Saharan  desert,  the 
inhabitants,  who  belong  in  the  knainto 
the  negro  family  proper,  are  thought  to 
have  received  their  earliest  dvili^tion 
from  the  East.  Arab  influence  and  the 
Moslem  religion  began  to  be  fdt  in  the 
western  Sudan  as  early  as  the  9th  century 
and  had  taken  deep  root  by  the  end  of 
the  nth.  The  existence  of  native  Chris- 
tian.  states  in  Nubia  hindered  for  some 
centuries  the  spread  of  Islam  in  the 
eastern  Sudan,  and  throughout  the 
country  some  tribes  have  remained 
pagan.  It  was  not  until  the  last  quarter 
of  the  19th  centuiy  that  the  European 
nations  became  the  ruling  force. 

The  terms  western,  central  and  eastern 
Sudan  are  indicative  of  geographical 
position  merdy.  The  various  states  aire 
politically  divisible  into  four  groups: 
(i)  those  west  of  the  Niger;  (2)  those 
between  the  Niger  and  Lake  Chad;  (3) 
those  between  Lake  Chad  and  the  basin 
of  the  Nile;  (4)  those  in  the  upper  Nile 
valley. 

The  first  group  includes  the  native 
states  of  Bondu,  Futa  Jallon,  Masina, 
Mossi  and  all  the  tribes  within  the  great 
bend  of  the  Niger.  In  the  last  quarter 
of  the  19th  century  they  fell  imder  the 
control  of  France,  the  region  being 
styled  oflSdally  the  French  Sudan.  In 
1900  this  title  was  abandoned.  T^e 
greater  part  of  what  was  the  French 
Sudan  is  now  known  as  [the  Upper 
Senegal  and  Niger  Colony  (see  Senegal, 
French  West  Africa,  &c.). 

The  second  group  of  Sudanese  states 
is  almost  entirely  within  the  British 
protectorate  of  Northern  Nigeria.  It  indudes  the  sultanate 
of  Sokoto  and  its  dependent  emirates  of  Kano,  Bida,  Zaria, 
&c.,  and  the  andent  sultanate  of  Bomu,  which,  with  Adamawa, 
is  partly  within  the  German  colony  of  Cameroon  (see  Nigeria 
and  Caiceroon). 

The  third  or  central  group  of  Sudanese  states  is  formed  of 
the  sultanates  of  Bagirmi  (q.v,)  with  Kanem  and  Wadai  (q.v.), 
Wadai  was  the  last  state  of  the  Sudan  to  come  imder  European 
influence,  its  conquest  bdng  effected  in  1909.  This  third  group 
is  indudcd  in  French  Congo  (^.tJ.). 

The  fourth  cn^up  consists  of  the  states  conquered  during 
the  19th  century  by  the  Egyptians  and  now  under  the  joint 
control  of  Great  Britain  and  Egypt.  These  countries  are  known 
collectivdy  as  the  Aiiglo-Eg3^tian  Sudan  (see  bdow) , 

For  the  regions  west  of  Lake  Chad  the  standard  historical  work 
is  the  Travels  of  Dr  Heinrich  Barth  (5  vols.,  London,  1857-1858). 
Consult  also  P.  C.  Meyer,  Erforschungsgeschiehte  und.StaaUnfnldunpen 
des  Westsudan  (Gotha,  1897),  an  admirable  summary  with  biblio- 
graphy and  maps;  Karl  Kumm,'  The  ^uddn(Lcmdon,  1907);  Lady 
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Lugard,  A  Tropical  Dependency  (Londoa,  1905};  and  the  biblio- 
graphies given  under  the  various  countries  named.  For  sources 
and  history  see  Timbuktu.  For  the  central  Sudan  the  most  im- 
portant work  is  that  of  Gustav  Nachtigal,  Sahara  und  Sudan  (3  vols.. 
Bcriin  1879-1889).  See  also  Boyd  Alexander,  Prom  the  Niger  to  the 
Nile  (2  vols.,  London,  1907) ;  Karl  Kumm,  From  Haussaland  to  Egypt 
(London,  19 10).  For  the  eastern  Sudan  see  the  bibliographies  under 
the  following  section.  A  good  general  work  is  P.  Paulitschke's 
Die  Suddnldnder  (Freiburg,  1885). 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 

The  region  which  before  the  revolt  of  the  Arabized  tribes 
under  the  Mahdi  Mahommed  Ahmed  in  1881-84  was  known 
BoumdMHe  ^  ^^^  Egyptian  Sudan  has,  since  its  reconquest  by 
MiMlAnM.'^^^  Anglo-Egjrptian  expeditions  of  1896-^,  been 
under  the  joint  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  and 
Eg3rpt.  The  limits  of  this  condominium  differ  slightly  from 
those  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  of  the  pre-Mahdi  period.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  Egypt  (the  22nd  parallel  of  N.  lat.  being  the 
dividing  line),  E.  by  the  Red  Sea,  Eritrea  and  Abyssinia,  S.  by 
the  Uganda  Protectorate  and  Belgian  Congo,  W.  by  French 
Congo.  North  of  Darfur  is  the  Libyan  Desert,  in  which  the 
western  and  northern  frontiers  meet.  Here  the  boundary  is 
undefined.^ 

As  thus  constituted  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  forms  a  com- 
pact territory  which,  being  joined  southwards  by  the  Uganda 
Protectorate,  brings  the  whole  of  the  Nile  valley  from  the 
equatorial  lakes  to  the  Mediterranean  under  the  control  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Anglo*£gyptian  Sudan  extends  north  to  south 
about  1200  m.  in  a  direct  line,  and  west  to  east  about  xooo  nu 
also  in  a  direct  line.  It  covers  950,000  sq.  m.,  being  about  one- 
fourth  the  area  of  Europe.  In  what  follows  the  term  Sudan 
is  used  to  indicate  the  Anglo-Egyptian  condcHninium  only. 

Physical  Features. — The  Sudan  presents^many  diversified  features. 
It  may  be  divided  broadly  into  two  zones.  The  northern  portion, 
from  about  16°  N.,  is  practically  the  south-eastern  continuation 
of  the  Saharan  desert;  the  southern  region  is  fertile,  abundantly 
watered,  and  in  places  densely  forested.  West  ot  the  Nile  there 
is  a  distinctly  marked  intermediate  zone  of  steppes.  In  the  southern 
district,  jaetween  5®  and  10®  N.,  huge  swamps  extend  on  either  side 
of  the  Nile  and  along  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

From  south  to  north  the  Sudan  is  traversed  by  the  Nile  (q.v.), 
and  all  the  great  tributaries  of  that  river  are  either  partly  or  entirely 
within  its  borders.  The  most  elevated  district  is  a  range  of  mountains 
running  parallel  to  the  Red  Sea.  These  mountains,  which  to  the 
south  join  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  present  their  steepest  face 
eastward,  attaining  heights  within  the  Sudan  of  4000  to  over  7000  ft. 
Jebel  Erba,  7480  fti,  and  Jebel  Soturba,  6889  ft.  (both  between  21** 
and  22^  N.),  the  highest  peaks,  face  the  Red  Sea  about  20  m. 
inland.  Westward  the  mountains  slope  gradually  to  the  Nile 
valley,  which  occupies  the  gteatcr  part  of  the  country  and  has  a 
general  level  of  from  600  to  1600  ft.  In  places,  as  between  Suakin 
and  Berber  and  above  Rosdres  on  the  Blue  Nile,  the  mountains 
approach  close  to  the  river.  Beyond  the  Nile  westward  extend 
vast  plains,  which  in  Kordofan  and  Dar  Nuba  (between  10®  and 
15"  N.)  are  broken  by  hills  reaching  2000  ft.  Farther  west,  in 
Darfur,  the  country  is  more  elevated,,  the  Jebel  Marra  range  being 
from  5000  to  6000  ft.  high.  In  the  south^w^est,  beyond  the  valley 
of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  the  country^  gradually  rises  to  a  ridge  of  hills, 
perhaps  2000  ft.  high,  which  running  south-east  and  north-west  form 
the  water-parting  between  the  Nile  and  the  Congo. 

Apart  from  the  Nile  system,  fully  described  elsewhere,  the  Sudan 
has  two  other  rivers,  the  Gash  and  the  Baraka.  These  are  inter- 
mittent streams  rising  in  the  eastern  chain  of  mountains  in  Eritrea 
and  flowing  in  a  general  northerly  direction.  The  Gash  enters 
the  Sudan  near  Kassala  and  north  of  that  town  turns  west  towards 
the  Atbara,  but  its  waters  are  dissipated  before  that  river  is  reached. 
The  Gash  nevertheless  fertilizes  a  considerable  tmctof  country. 
The  Khor  Baraka  lies  east  of  the  Gash.  It  flows  towards  the  Red 
Sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trinkitat  (some  50  m.  south  of  Suakin), 
but  about  30  m.  from  the  coast  forms  an  inland  delta.  Except  in 
seasons  of  great  rain  its  waters  do  not  reach  the  sea. 

The  Coast  Region. — The  coast  extends  along  the  Red  Sea  north 
to  south  from  22''  N.  to  18^  N.,  a  distance  following  the  indentations 
of  the  shore  of  over  ^00  m.  These  indentations  are  numerous  but 
not  deep,  the  general^  trend  of  the  coast  being  S.S.E.  The  most 
prominent  headland  is  Ras  Rawaya  (21**  NO  which  forms  the 
northern  shore  of  Dokhana  Bay.    There  are  few  good  harbours.  Port 

^  It  was  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the  line  which,  according  to 
the  Turkish  iiirman  of  1&41,  describes  a  semicircle  from  the  Siwa 
Oasis  to  Wadai,  approaching  the  Nile  between  the  Second  and  Third 
Cataracts.    This  line  is  disregarded  by  the  Sudan  government. 


Sudan  and  Suakin  being  the  chief  ports.  South  of  Suakin  is  the 
shallow  bay  of  Trinkitat.  A  large  number  of  small  islands  lie  off  the 
coast.  A  belt  of  sandy  land  covered  with  low  scrub  stretches  inland 
ten  to  twenty  miles,  and  is  traversed  by  khors  (generally  dry)  with 
ill-defined  shifting  channels.  Beyond  thb  plain  rise  the  mountaiii 
ranges  already  mentioned.  Their  seaward  slopes  often  bear  a 
considerable  amount  of  vegetation. 

The  Desert  Zone. — The  greater  part  of  the  region  between  the  coast 
and  the  Nile  is  known  as  the  Nubian  Desert.  It  is  a  rugged,  rocky, 
barren  waste,  scored  with  khors  or  wadis,  along  whose  beds  there 
is  scanty  v^etation.  The  desert  character  of  the  country  increases 
as  the  nver  is  neared,  but  along  either  bank  of  the  Nile  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  cultivable  land.  West  of  the  Nile  there  are  a  few  oases — 
those  of  Selima,  Zaghawa  and  El  Kab — ^but  this  district,  part  of 
the  Libyan  Desert,  is  even  more  desolate  than  the  Nubian  Desert. 

The  Intermediate  Zone  and  the  Fertile  Districts, —Esist  of  the  Nile 
the  region  of  absolute  desert  ceases  about  the  point  of  the  Atbara 
confluence.  The  country  enclosed  by  the  Nile,  the  Atbara  and  the 
Blue  Nile,  the  so-called  Island  of  Meroe«  consists  of  very  fertile 
soil,  and  alon^  the  eastern  frontier,  by  the  upper  courses  of  the 
rivers  named,  is  a  district  of  rich  land  alternating  with  prairies  and. 
open  forests.  The  fork  between  the  White  and  Blue  Niles,  the 
Gezira,  is  also  fertile  land.  South  of  the  Gezira  is  Sennar,  a  well- 
watered  country  of  arable  and  graang  land.  • 

West  of  the  Nile  the  desert  zone  extends  farther  south  than  on 
the  east,  and  Kordofan,  which  comes  between  the  desert  and  the 
plains  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  is  largely  barren  and  steppe  land. 
South  of  lo*'  N.  there  is  everywhere  abundance  of  water.  Darfur 
is  mainly  open,  steppe-like  country  with  extensive  tracts  of  cultiv- 
able land  and  a  central  mountain  massif,  the  Jebel  Marra  (see 
Senkak  Kordofan,  Darfur). 

Climate. — ^The  country  lies  wholly  within  the  tropics,  and  as  thei 
greater  part  of  it  is  far  removed  from  the  ocean  and  less  than  1500  ft- 
above  the  sea  it  is  extremely  hot.  The  heat  is  greatest  in  thei 
central  regions,  least  in  the  desert  zone,  where  the  difference  between 
summer  and  winter  is  marked.  Even  in  winter,  however,  the  day 
temperatures  are  high.  Of  this  region  the  Arabs  say  "  the  soil  1^ 
like  fire  and  the  wind  like  a  flame.**  Nevertheless,  the  dryness  of  the 
air  renders  the  climate  healthy.  The  steppe  countries,  Kordofan^ 
and  Darfur,  are  also  healthy  except  after  the  autumn  rains.  At 
Khartum,  centrally  situated,  the  minimum  temperature  is  about 
40**  F.,  the  maximum  113*,  the  mean  annual  temperature  being  So**. 
January  is  the  coldest  and  June  the  hottest  month.  Violent  sand- 
storms are  frequent  from  June  to  August*  Four  rain  zones  may 
be  distinguished.  The  northern  (desert)  region  is  one  of  little  or 
no  rain.  There  are  perhaps  a  few  rainy  days  in  winter  and  an 
occasional  storm  in  the  summer.  In  the  central  belt,  where  "  the 
rainy  season  "  is  from  mid- June  to  September,  there  are  some? 
10  in.  of  rain  during  the  year.  The  number  of  days  on  which 
rain  falls  rarely  exceeds,  however,  fifteen.  The  rainfall  increased 
to  about  20  m.  per  annum  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
regions.  In  the  swamp  district  and  throughout  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal 
heavy  rains  (40  in.  or  more  a  year)  are  experienced.  The 
season  of  heaviest  rain  is  from  April  to  September.  In  the 
maritime  district  there  are  occasional  heavy  rains  between  August 
and  January.  In  the  sudd  region  thunderstorms  are  freouentj 
Here  the  temperature  averages  about  85*  F.,  the  air  is  always 
damp  and  fever  is  endemic. 

Flora. — In  the  deserts  north  of  Khartum  ve^tation  is  almost 
confined  to  stunted  mimosa  and,  in  the  less  and  districts,  scanty 
herbage.  Between  the  desert  and  the  cultivated  Nile  lands  is  an 
open  growth  of  samr,  hashab  {Acacia  verek)  and  other  acacia  trees. 
Between  Khartum  and  12**  N.  forest  belts  line  the  banks  of  thfl 
rivers  and  khors,  in  which  the  most  noteworthy  tree  is  the  sant  of 
sunt  {Acacia  arabica).  Farther  from  the  rivers  are  open  woods  ol 
heglig  {Balanites  aegyptiaea),  hashab,  &c.,  and  dense  thicketft-<ol 
laot  {Acacia  nuhica)  and  kittr  {Acacia  mellifera).  These  open  woods 
cover  a  considerable  part  of  Kordofan,  the  hashab  and  talh  trees 
being  the  chief  producers  of  gum  arable.  South  of  12^  N.  the  forest 
lands  of  the  White  Nile  as  far  south  as  the  sudd  region  are  of  similar 
character  to  that  described.  On  the  Blue  Nile  the  forest  trees 
alter,  the  most  abundant  being  the  babanus  (Sudan  ebony)  and  the 
silag  {Anogeissus  leiocarpus),  while  p^igantic  baobabs,  called  tebeldi 
in  the  Sudan,  and  tarfa  (Sterculta  cinerea)  are  numerous.  In 
southern  Kordofan  and  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal 
the  silag  and  ebony  are  also  common,  as  well  as  African  mahogany 
(homraya,  Khaya  senegalensis)  and  other  timber  trees.  In  the 
Ghazal  province  also  are  many  rubber-producing  lianas,  among 
them  the  Landolphia  owariensis.  There  are  also  forest  regions  in 
the  Bahr-el-Jebel,  in  the  Mongalla  mudiria  and  along  the  Abyssinian- 
Eritrean  frontier.  East  of  the  Bahr-el-Jebel  and  north  of  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal  are  vast  prairies  covered  with  tall  coarse  grass. 
Cotton  is  indigenous  in  the  valley  of  the  Blue  Nile,  and  in  sqme 
districts  bamboos  are  plentifuL  The  castor-oil  plant  grows 
in  almost  every  province.  (See  also  §  Agriculture,  and,  for  the 
vegetation  of  the  swamp  region,  Nilb.) 

Fauna. — Wild  animals  and  birds  are  numerous.  Elephants  are 
abundant  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  Bahr-el-Jebel  forests,  and 
are  found  in  fewer  numbers  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Blue  Nile. 
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Tbe  hifMxipQtamus  and  crocodile  abound  in  the  swamp  regions, 
which  also  shelter  many  kinds  of  water-fowl.  The  lion,  leopard, 
p^iraffe  and  various  kinds  of  antelope  are  found  in  the  prairies  and 
m  the  open  woods.  In  the  forests  are  numerous  bright-plumaged 
birds  and  many  species  of  monkeys,  mostly  gfound  monkeys— 
the  trees  being  too  prickly  for  climbing.  Snakes  are  also  plentiful, 
many  poisonous  kinds  being  found.  In  the  steppe  re^ns  of  Kordo- 
fan,  Darfur,  &c.,  and  in  the  Nubian  Desert  ostriches  are  fairly 
plentiful.  Insect  life  is  very  abun<kint,  especially  south  of  12**  N., 
the  northern  limit  of  the  tsetse  fly.  The  chief  pests  are  mosqui* 
toes,  termites  and  the  serut,  a  brown  fly  about  the  size  of  a  wasp, 
with  a  sharp  stab,  which  chiefly  attacks  cattle.  Locusts  are  less 
common,  but,  especially  in  the  eastern  districts,  occasionally  cause 
great  destruction.    For  domestic  animals  see  f  AgricuUure, 

InhAbikMts. — ^The  population,  always  sparse  in  the  desert 
and  steppe  regions,  was  never  dense  even  in  the  more  fertile 
sonthem  districts.  During  the  Mahdia  the  country  suffered 
severely  from  war  and  disease.  Excluding  Darfur  the  popula- 
tion before  the  Mahdist  rule  was  estimated  at  8,500,000.  In 
1905  an  estimate  made  by  the  Sudan  government  put  the 
population  at  1,853,000  only,  including  11,000  foreigners,  of 
whom  2800  were  Europeans.  Since  that  year  there  has  been 
a  considerable  natural  increase  and  in  19 10  tbe  population  was 
oflicially  estimated  at  2,400,600.  There  has  also  been  a  slight 
immigration  of  Abyssimans,  Egyptians,  Syrians  and  Europeans 
— the  last  named  chiefly  Greeks. 

The  term  "  Bilad-es-Sudan  "  ("  country  of  the  blacks  ")  is 
not  altogether  applicable  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian  condominium, 
the  northern  portion  being  occupied  by  Hamitic  and  Semitic 
tribes,  chiefly  nomads,  and  classed  as  Arabs.  In  the  Nile  valley 
north  of  Khartum  the  inhabitants  are  of  very  mixed  origin. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the  so-called  Nubians  who  inhabit 
the  Dongola  mudiria  (see  Nubia).  Elsewhere  the  inhabitants 
north  of  12*  N.  are  of  mixed  Arab  descent.  In  the  Nubian 
Desert  the  chief  tribes  are  the  Ababda  and  Bisharin,  the  last 
named  grazing  their  camels  in  the  mountainous  districts  towards 
the  Red  Sea.  In  the  region  south  of  Berber  and  Suakin  are 
the  Hadendoa.  The  Jaalin,  Hassania  and  Shukria  inhabit  the 
country  between  the  Atbara  and  Blue  Nile;  the  Hassania  and 
Hassanat  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Gezira.  The  Kabbabish 
occupy  the  desert  country  north  of  Kordofan,  which  is  the  home 
of  the  Baggara  tribes.  In  Darfur  the  inhabitants  are  of  mixed 
Arab  and  negro  blood. 

Of  negm  Nilotic  tribes  there  ate  three  or  four  main  divisions. 
The  Shilluks  occupy  the  country  along  the  west  side  of  the  Nile 
northward  from  about  Lake  No.  The  coxmtry  east  of  the  Nile 
is  divided  between  the  Ban,  Nuer  and  Dinka  tribes.  The 
Dinkas  ate  also  widely  spread  over  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  province. 
South  of  Kordofan  and  west  of  the  Shilluk  territory  are  the 
Nubas,  apparently  the  original  stock  of  the  Nubians.  In  the 
south-west  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  are  the  Bongos  and  other 
tribes,  and  along  tbe  Nile-Congo  water-parting  are  the  A-Zande 
or  Niam-Niam,  a  comparatively  light-coloured  race.  (AH  the 
tribes  mentioned  are  separately  noticed.) 

Social  CondiHons. — ^In  contrast  with  the  Egyptians,  a  most 
industrious  race,  the  Sudanese  tribes,  both  Arab  and  negro, 
are  as  a  general  rule  indolent.  Wheie  wants  are  few  and  simple, 
where  houses  need  not  be  built  nor  clothes  worn  to  keep  out 
the  cold,  there  is  little  stimulusto  exertion.  Many  Arabs  "  clothed 
in  rags,  with  only  a  mat  for  a  house,  prefer  to  lead  the  life  of  the 
free-born  sons  of  the  desert,  no  matter  how  large  their  herds  or 
how  numerous  their  followings"  (Egypt,  No.  i  [1904],  p.  147). 
Following  the  establishment  of  British  control  slave-raiding  and 
the  slave  trade  were  stopped,  but  domestic  slavery  continues. 
A  genuine  desire  for  education  is  manifest  among  the  Arabic- 
speaking  peoples  and  slow  but  distinct  moral  improvement  is 
visible  among  them.  Among  the  riverain  "Arabs"  some  were 
found  to  supply  labour  for  public  works,  and  with  the  money 
thus  obtained  cattle  were  bought  and  farms  started.  The 
Dongolese  are  the  keenest  traders  in  the  country.  The  Arab 
tribes  are  all  Mahommedans,  credulous  and  sipgularly  liable 
to  fits  of  religious  excitement.  Most  of  the  negro  tribes  are 
pagan,  but  some  of  them  who  live  in  the  northern  regions 
have  embraced  Islam. 


Pmsions  and  Chief  Towns. — Darfur  is  under  native  rule.  The 
rest  of  the  Sudan  is  divided  into  mudirias  (provinces)  and  these  are 
Bubdivided  intomamuria.  The  mudirias  are  Haifa,  Red  Sea,  Dongola 
and  Berber  in  the  north  (these  include  practically  all  the  region 
known  as  Nubia);  Khartum,  Blue  Nile  ancf  White  Nile  in  the  centre; 
Kassala  and  Senn^r  in  the  east;  Kordofan  in  the  west;  and  Bahr- 
el-Gha^l,  Upper  Nile  (formerly  Fashoda)  and  Mong^la  in  the 
south.    The  mudirias  vary  considerably  in  size. 

The  coital,  Khatrtum  (c.o.),  pop.  with  suburbs  about  70,000, 
is  built  in  the  fork  formed  oy  the  junction  of  the  White  and  Blue 
Niles.  Opposite  Khartuxiii,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  White  Nile, 
is  Omdurman  (g.v.),  pop.  about  43*000,  the  capital  of  the  Sudan 
during  the  Mahdia.  On  the  Nile  north  of  Khartum  at  the  towns 
of  Berber,  Abu  Hamed,  Merawi  (Merowe),  Dongola  and  Wadi 
Haifa.  On  the  Red  Sea  are  Port  Sudan  and  Suakin.  Kassala 
is  on  the  river  Gash  east  of  the  Atbara  and  near  the  Eritrean  frontier. 
(These  towns  are  separately  noticed.)  On  the  Blue  Nile  are  Kamlin, 
Sennar,  Wad  Medani  (s.v.;.  pop.  about  20,000^  a  thriving  business 
centre  and  capital  of  the  Blue  Nile  mudiria,  and  Roselres,  which 
marks  the  limit  of  navigability  by  steamers  of  the  river.  Gallabat 
is  a  town  in  tbe  Kassala  mudiria  close  to  the  Abyssinian  frontier, 
and  Gedaref  lies  between  the  Blue  Nile  and  Atbara  a  little  north  of 
14^  N.  £1  Obeid,  the  chief  town  of  Kordofan,  is  230  m.  south- 
west by  south  of  Khartum.  Duiem,  capital  of  the  Wliite  Nile 
mudiria,  is  the  river  port  for  Kordofan.  £1  Fasher,  the  capital  of 
Darfur,  is,  500  m.  W.S.W.  of  Khartum.  All  the  towns  named, 
except  Roseires,  are  situated  north  of  13^  N.  In  the  south  of 
the  Sudan  there  are  no  towns  properly  so  called.  The  native 
villages  are  composed  of  straw  or  palm  huts;  the  places  occupied 
by  Europeans  or  Egyptians  are  merely  "  posts "  where  the 
administiiitive  business  of  the  district  is  carried  on.  Fashoda  (g.v.), 
renamed  K9dok,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Upper  Nile  mudiria. 

Communications, — North  of  Khartum  the  chief  means  of  com- 
munication is  by  railway;  south  of  that  city  by  steamer.  There  are 
two  trunk  railways,  one  connecting  the  Sudan  with  Egypt,  the 
other  affordine  access  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  first  line  runs  from  the 
Nile  at  Wadi  Haifa  across  the  desert  in  a  direct  lind  to  Abu  Hamed, 
and  from  that  point  follows  more  or  less  closely  the  right  (east) 
bank  of  the  Nile  to  Khartum.  At  Khartum  the  Blue  Nile  is  bndged 
and  the  railway  is  continued  south  through  the  Gezira  to  Sennar. 
Thence  it  turns  west,  crosses  the  White  Nile  near  Abba  Island,  and 
is  continued  tp  El  Obeid.  The  length  of  the  line  from  Haifa  to 
Khaitum  is  575  m. ;  from  Khartum  to  Obeid  350  m.  The  railway 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  starts  from  the  Haifa-Khartum  line 
at  Atbara  Junction,  a  mile  north  of  the  Atbara  confluence.  It  runs 
somewhat  south  of  the  Berber-Suakin  caravan  route.  At  Sallom, 
278  m.  from  Atbara  Junction,  the  line  divides,  one  branch  going 
north  to  Port  Sudan>  the  other. south  to  Suakin.  The  total  distance 
to  Port  Sudan  from  Khartum  is  ^{93  m.,  the  line  to  Suakin  being 
4  m.  longer.  Besides  these  main  hnes  a  railway,  138  m.  long,  runs 
from  Abu  Hamed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  to  Kareima  (opposite 
Merawi)  in  the  Dongola  mudiria  below  the  Fourth  Cataract.  (The 
railway  which  started  from  Haifa  and  followed  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the 
Nile  to  Kermai  201  m.  from  Haifa,  was  abandoned  in  1903.)  The 
railways  are  owned  and  worked  by  the  state. 

in  connexion  with  the  Khartum-Haifa  railway  steamers  ply  on 
the  Nile  between  Haifa  and  Shellal  (Assuan)  where  the  railway 
from  Alexandria  ends.  The  distance  by  rail  and  steamer  between 
Khartum  and  Alexandria  is  about  1400  m.  Steamers  run  on  the 
Nile  between  Kerma  and  Kareima,  and  above  Khartum  the  govern- 
ment maintains  a  regular  service  of  steamers  as  far  south  as  Gondo- 
koro  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  During  flood  season  there  is 
also  a  steamship  service  on  the  Blue  Nile.  Poweriul  dredgers  and 
sudd-cuttine  .machines  are  used  to  keep  open  communications  in 
the  upper  Nile  and  Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

The  ancient  caravan  routes  Korosko-Abu  Hamed  and  Berber- 
Suakin  have  been  superseded  by  the  railways,  but  elsewhere  wells 
and  rest-houses  are  maintained  along  the  main  routes  between  the 
towns  and  the  Nile.  On  some  of  these  roads  a  motor  car  service 
is  maintained. 

From  Port  Sudan  and  Suakin  there  is  a  regular  steamship  service 
to  Europe  via  the  Suez  Canal .  There  are  also  services  to  Alexandria, 
the  Red  Sea  ports  of  Arabia,  Aden  and  India. 

There  is  an  extensive  telegraphic  system.  Khartum  is  connected 
by  land  lines  with  Eg>'pt  and  Uganda,  thus  affording  direct  tele- 
graphic connexion  between  Alexandria  and  Mombasa  (2500  m.). 
From  Khartum  other  lines  go  to  Kassala  and  the  Red  S^  ports. 
In  some  places  the  telegrapn  wires  are  placed  16  ft.  6  in.  above 
the  ground  to  protect  them  from  damage  W  giraffes. 

Agricidture  and  other  Industries, — North  of  Khartum  agricul- 
tural land  is  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  on  either  side  of  the  Nile 
and  to  the  few  oases  in  the  Libvan  Desert.  In  the  Ge^ra  and  in 
the  plains  of  Gedaref  between  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara  there 
are  wide  areas  of  arable  land,  as  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kassala 
along  the  banks  of  the  Gash.  In  Kordofan  and  Darfur  cultivation 
is  confined  to  the  khors  or  valleys.  The  chief  grain  crop  is  durra, 
the  staple  food  of  the  Sudanese.  Two  crops  are  obtained  yearly 
in  several  districts.  On  lands  near  the  rivers  the  durra  is  sown  after 
the  flood  has  gone  down  and  also  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season.     Considerable    quantities  of    wheat  and  barley  are  also 
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Sfrown.  Othef  foodstuffs  raised  are  lentils,  beans,  onions  and 
melons.  The  date-palm  is  cultivated  along  the  Nile  valley  below 
Khartum,  especially  on  the  west  bank  in  the  Dongola  mudiria  and 
in  the  neighbouring  oases.  Dates  are  also  a  staple  product  in 
Darfur  and  Kordofan.  Ground-nuts  and  sesame  are  grown  in  large 
quantities  for  the  oil  they  yield,  and  cotton  of  quality  equal  to 
that  grown  in  the  Delta  is  produced.  The  Sudan  was  indeed  the 
original  home  of  Egyptian  cotton. 

For  watering  the  land  by  the  river  banks  sakias  (water-wheels) 
are  used,  oxen  being  employed  to  turn  them.  There  are  also  a  few 
irrigation  canals.  In  1910,  apart  from  the  date  plantations,  about 
1,500,000  acres  were  under  cultivation.  In  1910  a  system  of  basin 
irrigation  was  begun  in  Dongola  mudiria. 

Gum  and  rubber  are  the  chief  forest  products.  The  gum  b 
obtained  from  eastern  Kordofan  and  in  ttie  forests  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Blue  Nile,  the  best  gum  coming  from  Kordofan.  It 
is  of  two  kinds,  hashab  (white)  and  talk  (red),  the  white  being  the 
most  valuable.  Rubber  is  obtained  from  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal — 
where  there  are  Para  and  Ceara  rubber  plantations — and  in  the 
Sobat  district.  The  wood  of  the  sunt  tree  is  used  largely  for  boat- 
building and  for  fuel,,  and  the  mahogany  tree  yields  excellent  timber. 
Fibre  is  made  from  several  trees  and  plants.  Elephants  are  hunted 
for  the  sake  of  their  ivory.  The  wealth  of  the  Arab  tribes  consists 
largely  in  their  herds  of  camels,  horses  and  cattle.  They  also  keep 
ostrich  farms,  the  feathers  being  of  eood  quality.  The  Dongola 
breed  of  horses  is  noted  for  its  strength  and  hardness.  The  camels 
are  bred  in  the  desert  north  of  Berber,  between  the  Nile  and  Red 
Sea,  in  southern  l!)ongola,  in  the  Hadendoa  country  and  in  northern 
Kordofan.  The  Sudanese  camel  is  lighter,  faster  and  better  bred 
than  the  camel  of  Egypt.  The  camel,  horse  and  ostrich  are  not 
found  south  of  Kordofan  and  Sennar.  The  negro  tribes  living 
south  of  those  countries  possess  large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
goats.  The  cattle  are  generally  small  and  the  sheep  yield  little 
wool.  The  Arabs  use  the  cattle  as  draught-animals  as  well  as  for 
their  milk  and  flesh ;  the  negro  tribes  as  a  rule  do  not  eat  their  oxen. 
Fowls  are  plentiful,  but  of  poor  quality.  Donkeys  are  much  used 
in  the  central  regions;  they  make  excellent  transport  animals. 

Mineral  Wealth. — In  ancient  times  Nubia,  i.e,  the  ra;ion  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile  south  of  Egypt  and  north  of  the  Sualdn- 
Berber  line,  was  worked  for  gold.  Ruins  of  an  extensive  gold- 
mine exist  near  Jebel  Erba  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  In 
1905  gold  mining  recommenced  in  Nubia,  in  the  district  of  Uni 
Nabardi,  which  is  in  the  desert,  about  midway  between  Wadi 
Haifa  and  Abu  Hamed.  A  light  railway,  30  m.  long,  opened  in 
June  1905,  connects  Um  Nabardi  with  the  government  railway 
system.  The  producing  stage  was  reached  in  1908,  and  between 
September  1908  and  August  1909  the  mines  yielded  4500  oz.  of  gold. 
Small  quantities  of  gold-dust  are  obtained  from  Kordofan,  and 
gold  is  found  in  the  Beni-Shangul  country  south-west  of  Sennar, 
but  this  region  is  within  the  Abyssinian  frontier  (agreement  of 
the  15th  of  May  1902).  There  is  lignite  in  the  Pongola  mudhria 
and  iron  ore  is  found  in  Darfur,  southern  Kordofan  and  in  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal.  In  the  last-named  mudiria  iron  is  worked  by  the 
natives.  The  district  of  Hofrat-el-Nahas  (the  copper  mine)  is 
rich  in  copper,  the  mines  having  been  worked  intermittently  from 
remote  times. 

Trade. — ^The  chief  products  of  the  Sudan  for  export  are  gum, 
ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  dates  and  rubber.  Cotton,  cotton-seed 
and  grain  (durra,  wheat,  barley)  sesame,  livestock,  hides  and  skins, 
beeswax,  mother-of-pearl,  senna  and  gold  are  also  exported.  Before 
the  opening  (1906)  ot  the  railway  to  the  Red  Sea  the  trade  was  chiefly 
with  Egypt  via  the  Nile,  and  the  ^[reat  cost  of  carriage  hindered  its 
development.  Since  the  completion  of  the  railway  named  goods 
can  be  put  on  the  World's  markets  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  Besides 
the  Egyptian  and  Red  Sea  routes  there  is  considerable  trade  between 
the  eastern  mudirias  and  Abyssinia  and  Eritrea,  and  also  some  trade 
south  and  west  with  Uganda  and  the  Congo  countries.  The  Red 
Sea  ports  trade  largely  with  Arabia  and  engage  in  pearl  fishery. 
The  principal  imports  are  cotton  goods,  food-stuffs  (flour,  rice, 
sugar,  provisions),  timber,  tobacco,  spirits  (in  large  miantities), 
iron  and  machinery,  candles,  cement  and  perfumery.  The  value 
of  the  trade,  which  during  the  Mahdist  rule  (i  884-1 898)  was  a  few 
thousands  only,  had  increased  in  1905  to  over  £1,500,000.  In 
1908  the  exports  of  Sudan  produce  were  valued  at  ££515.000*;  the 
total  imports  at  ££1,892,000. 

GavernmefU, — ^The  administration  is  based  on  the  i^ovisions 
of  a  convention  ^gned  on  the  19th  of  January  1899  between 
the  British  and  Egyptian  governments.  The  authority  of  the 
sovereign  powers  is  represented  by  a  governor-general  appointed 
by  Egypt  on  the  recommendation  of  Great  Britain.  In  1910  a 
coundl  consisting  of  four  ex  officio  members  and  from  two  to 
four  non-ofl&cial  nominated  members  was  created  to  advise  the 
governor-general  in  the  exercise  of  his  executive  and  legislative 
functions.  Subject  to  the  power  of  veto  retained  by  the  governor- 
general  all  questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  council. 

*  A£E(pound  Egyptian)  is  equal  to  £1,  os.  6d.  British  currency. 


Each  of  the  mudirias  into  which  the  coiintty  is  divided  is  piresided 
over  by  a  mudir  (governor)  rei^nsible  to  the  central  govern- 
ment at  Khartum.  The  govemor-geneial,  the  chiefs  of  the 
various  departments  of  state  and  the  mudirs  are  all  Europeans, 
the  majority  being  British  military  officers  The  minor  officials 
are  nearly  all  Egyptians  or  gudaiiese.  Revenue  is  derived  as 
to  about  60%  froni  the  customs  and  revenue-earning  depart- 
ments (i.e,  steamers,  railways,  posts  and  telegraphs),  and  as 
to  the  rest  from  taxes  on  land,  date-trees  and  animals,  from 
royalties  on  gimi,  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers,  from  licences  to 
sell  spirits^  carry  arms,  &c.,  and  from  fees  paid  for  the  shooting 
of  game.  Expenditure  is  largely  on  public  works,  education, 
justice  and  the  anny.  Finandal  affairs  are  managed  from 
Khartum,  but  control  over  expenditure  is  ejcercised  by  the 
Egyptian  financial  department.  The  revenue,  which  in  1898 
was  ££35,000,  for  the  first  time  exceeded  a  million  in  1909,  when 
the  amount  realized  was  ££1,040,200.  The  e^tpenditure  in 
1909  was  ££1,153,000.  Financially  the  government  had  been, 
up  to  Z910,  largely  dependent  U(>on  Egypt.  In  the  years  1901- 
1909  ££4»373,ooo  was  advanced  from  Cairo  for  public  works 
in  the  Sudan;  in  the  same  period  a  further  aum  of  about 
££2,750,000  had  been  found  by  Egypt  to  meet  annual  deficits 
in  the  Sudan  budgets  (see  Egypt,  No.  1  [i9ic^,  pp.  5-6). 

Justice. — The  Sudan  judicial  codes,  based  in  part  on  those 
of  India  and  in  part  on  the  principles  of  English  law  and  of 
Egyptian  commercial  law,  provide  for  the  recognition  of  *'  cus* 
tomary  law  "  so  far  as  applicable  and  "  not  repugnant  to  good 
conscience.''  In  each  mudiria  criminal  justice  is  administered 
by  a  court,  consisting  of  the  mudir  (or  a  judge)  and  two  magis- 
trates, which  has  general  competence.  The  magistrates  are 
members  of  the  administrative  staff,  who  try  minor  cases  without 
the  help  of  the  mudir  (or  judge).  The  governor-general  possesses 
revising  powers  in  all  cases.  CivH  cases  of  im(>ortance  are  heard 
by  a  judge  (or  where  no  judge  is  available  by  the  mudir  or  his 
representative);  minor  civil  cases  are  tried  by  magistrates. 
From  the  decision  of  the  judges  an  appeal  lies  to  the  legal 
secretary  of  the  government,  in  his  capacity  of  judicial  com- 
missioner. Jurisdiction  in  all  legal  matters  as  regards  personal 
status  of  Mahonunedans  is  administered  by  a  grand  cadi  and  a 
staff  of  subordinate  cadis.  The  poHce  force  of  each  mudiria  is 
independently  organized  under  the  control  of  the  mudirs. 

Education. — Education  is  in  charge  of  the  department  of 
public  instruction.  Elementary  education,  the  medium  of 
instruction  being  Arabic,  is  given  in  kuUahs  or  village  schoob. 
There  are  primary  schools  in  the  chief  towns  where  English, 
Arabic,  mathematics,  and  in  some^  cases  Jand^measuring  is 
taught.  There  are  also  government  industrial  workshops,  and 
a  few  schools  for  girls.  The  Gordon  College  at  Khartum  trains 
teachers  and  judges  in  the  Mahommedan  courts  and  has  annexed 
to  it  a  secondary  school.  The  college  also  contains  the  Wellcome 
laboratories  for  scientific  research.  Among  the  pagan  negro 
tribes  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  missions  are  established. 
These  mis^ns  carry  on  educational  work,  special  attention 
being  given  to  industrial  training. 

Z)c/e«ce.— The  defence  of  the  country  is  entrusted  to  the 
Egyptian  army«  of  which  several  regiments  are  stationed  in  the 
Sudan.  The  governor-general  is  sirdar  (commander-in-chief) 
of  the  army.  A  small  force  of  British  troops  is  also  stationed 
in  the  Sudan — chiefly  at  ELhartum.  They  are  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  governor-general  in  virtue  of  an  arrangement  made 
in  1905,  having  previously  been  part  of  the  Egyptian  command. 

For  topography,  &c.,  see  The  Anglo^Egyptian  Sudan,  a  compendium 
prepared  by  officers  of  the  Sudan  government  and  edited  by  CouAt 
Gleichen  (2  vols.,  London,  1905) ;  for  administration,  finance  and 
trade  the  annual  Reports  [by  the  British  agent  at  Cairo]  on  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan,  since  1898;  and  the  special  report  (Blue  Book  Eg^pt, 
No.  ii.,  1883)  by  Colonel  D.  H.  Stewart.  Consult  also  J.  Pethenck, 
Travels  in  Central  Africa  (2  vols.,  London,  1862);  W.  Junker,  Ttmets 
in  Africa,  187^-1886  (3  vols.,  London,  1890-1892);  G.  Schweinfurth 
The  Heart  of  Africa  (2  vols.,  London,  1873);  T.  Baumgarten,  Ost- 
afrika,  der  Sudan  und  das  SeengeUet  (Gotha.  1 890) ;  E.  D.  Schoenfeld, 
Erythrda  und  der  dgypHsche  Suddn  (Beriin,  1904);  C.  E.  Muriel, 
Report  on  the  Forests  of  the  Sudan  (Cairo,  1901);  H.  F.  Witherby, 
Bird  Hunting  on  the  White  Nile  (London,  1902).     For  ethnology. 
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df  me  WeUcame  R$search  LaJboraiories,  Gordon  College,  iCHanum. 
The  Sudan  Akfwawi  is  a  valuable  official. imblication*    (F^  IL  C.) 

.  Arcte^/pgiy  .TT-Arcbaeological  study  in  the  Sudan  was  jetarded  < 
lor  amity  yesos  by  political  conditions.  The.  woi^  which  htd 
beeSn  b«gun  by  Cailliatt<),  CbaunpolUoB,  l^epsius  and  othejia  was 
inteirii^ed  by  the  rise  of  the  Mabdist  power;  and  with  the 
fiaiijtfei»  of  Ggypt  itsiedf  menaced  by  derviahes,  the  cpuntry 
south  of  Aswan  ^AssuaA)  was^  neces»anly  closed  to  the  student 
of  antiquity.  Even  after  the  dervishes;,h«d  been  overthrown 
at  the  battle  of  Omdun&an  (1898)  it  was  some  time  b^ore 
^archaeoloslaits.a^ft^e  to  a. sense  of.  the  hisl^riceiL  importaaoe  of 
the  legions. thus  made. acdessibie  to  thezp.  Dr  Wallis  Budge 
visited  si$vaiai  of  the  far  southern  sites  and  made  some  tentative 
iezcavations^  but  ao  lext^astve  explovatioiis  were  undertaken 
until  an  unexpfected  event  produced  a  sudden  outburst  of  activity. 
This  was  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  £g3i)tian  government 
to /exteaid  the  great  reaenroiirat  the  Fii^st. Cataract  by  raising 
the  -heii^t  oftibe.  Mwan  dam..  As  a  residt  of. this  measure  all 
sites  bordering  the  river  banks  from  Aswan  to  Abu  Simbel 
were  threatened  with  inundation  and  the  sdenti^c  world  took 
alarm.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  assigned  by  the  government, 
partly  for  the  preservation  of  the  visible  tonples  in  the  area 
to  be  submerged,  partly  for  an  oii&cial, expedition  under  the 
charge  of  Dr  Gw  A..  Reisner  which  was  to  search  lor  all  remains 
of  antiquity  hidden  breath  the.  giound.  At  the  same  time 
the  university  ;o£  Peansyjivama  despatched  the  Eckley  B^  Cosie, 
jun.,  expedition^  which  devoted  its  attention  to  the  southern 
half  of  lK>wer  Nubia  from  Haifa  to  KoroskOi  while  the  govern- 
ment .  excavatoss  explored  from  Korosko  tio  Aswan.  Thus 
in  the  five  years  1907-19x1  inclusive  an  immense  mass  of  new 
material  was  acquirod  which  throws  a  flood  of  ligbt  on  the 
archaeology  at  once  of  "E^y^t  and  the  Sudan*  For  it  must  be 
clearly  appreciated  that  though  all  except  the  southern  twenty 
miles  of  Lower  Nubia  has  been  attached  for  pxuix)ses  of  admini- 
stration of  Egypt  proper,  yet  this  political  boundary  is  ptu-ely 
artificial.  The  natural  geographical  and  ethnical  southern 
:frontierof  £»g3Fpt  is  tht  First.  .Cataract;  Egyptian  Sjcribes  of  the 
Old  Empire  recognized  this  truth  no  less  clearly  than  Diocletian, 
and  Juvenal  autidpales  the  verdict. of  every  modem  observer 
when  be  describes  the  "  porta  Syenes  "  as  the  gate  of.  Africa. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  to  emphasize  tbis  fact  as  the  present 
article  must  unavoidably  be  concerned  principally  with  the 
most  northern  regions  of  the  country  of  the  Blacks-rrfor  since 
the  days  of  Lepsius  there  has  been  little  new  investigation  south 
of  Haifa*  The  hasty  reconnaissances  of  JDr  Wallis  Budge, 
Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  Mr  Somers  Clarke  and  Professor  J. 
OaiStang  must  be  followed  by  more  thorough  and  intensive 
study  before  it  can  be  possible  to  ^ite  in  more  than  very  general 
terms  of  anything  but  the  weU-known  monum^ts  left  by 
Egyptian  kings  whose  history  is  already  tolerably  familiar  from 
other  sources*  The  inscriptions  of  these  kings  and  their  officiab 
have  been  coUectedby  Professor  J.  H.  Breasted  and  some 
account  of  the  temples  and  fortresses  from  Haifa  to  Khartum 
will  be  found  in  the  following,  section,.  AnipieniMammeiUs 
south  of,  Haifa,  while  the  hisi^ory  of  the  early  and  medieval 
Christian  kingdoms  is  outlined  in;  the, articles  Ethicxpia  and 
DoKGOitA*  The  central  and  pputhera  Sudaa  is.  therefore  almost 
a  viigin  field  for  the  archaeologist,  but  the  exploration  of  Lower 
Nubia  has  made  it  possible  to  wrjte  a  tei^tal^e  preface  to  tbe 
new  chapters  still  ;Unrevealed* 

The  Sudan  was  well  named  by  the  medieval  Anib  historians, 
for  it  is  primarily  and  above  all  the  country  of  the  black  races, 
of  those  Nilotic. negroes  whose  birthplace  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  near  the  Great  Lakei.  But  upon  this  aboriginal 
stock  were  grafted  in  very  early  times  fresh  shoots  of  more 
vigorous  and  intellectual  raoes  conning  probably  from  the  East 
(d.AntiCA:  Ethnology).  I^ower  I^ubia  was  one  of  the  crucibles 
in -which  several  times  was.  formed  a  mixed  nation  which  defied 
,or  actually  dominated  J^pt<;  Ther^  if^.soin^  scientific  ground 


for  dating  the  earliest  example  of  such  a  jusion  to  the  exact 
period  of  the  Egyptian  Old  Empire.  It  is  pertain  in  any  case 
that  the  process  was  constantly  repeated  at  different  dates 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  countiiy  from  Aswan  to  Asmm,  and 
tothe>ptimulation  which  resulted  frpm^t  ,must  be  ascribed  the 
princij>al  political  and  intellectual  movements  of  the  Sudanese 
nations*  Thus  the  Ethiopians  who  usurped  the  crown  of  the 
Phaxaohs  from  740-660  bxx  were  of  a  nuxed  stock  akin  to  the 
modem  Barabra;  the  northern  Nubians  who  successfully  diefied 
tbe  Roman  emperors  were  under  the  lordship. of  the  Blemyes 
(Blenunyes),  an  East  Alijcan.. tribe,  and  the  empire  of  tbe 
Candace  dynasty,  no. less ^han  tbe  Christian  kingdoms  which 
succeeded  it,  included  .many  heterogeneous  racial  elements 
(see  also  Nubia).  The  realhistoiry  of  the  Sudan  will  therefore 
be  concdtned  with  the  evolution  of  what  may  be  called. East 
African  or  East  C^tral  African,  qiyilizations.. 

Up  tp  the  present,  however,  this  aspect  has  been  obscured, 
for  until  1907  scholars  had  little  OFi^rtunity  of  studyixig  ancient 
Ethiopia  except  as.  a  colonial  e;xtenslon  of  flgypt.  iFsom  the 
purely  Egyptological  standpoint  there  is  much  of  value  to  be 
learned  from  the  Sudan^  The  Egyptian  penetration  of  the 
countiy  began,  according  to  the  evidence  of  inscriptions,  as  early 
as  the  Old  Empire.  Under  the  ]I^Ith  Dynasty  colonies  were 
planted  and  fortresses  established  down  to  the  Batn-d-Ragar. 
During  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  the  political  subjugation  was  com- 
pleted and  the  newly  won  territories  wei:e  studded  with  cities  and 
temples  as  far  south  as  the  Fourth  Cataract.  Some  two  hundred 
years  later  the  priests  of  Amen  (Ammon),  flying  horn  Thebes, 
founded  a  quaai-Egyptisji  capital  at  Napata.  But  after  this  date 
Egypt  played  no  part  in  the  evolution  of  Ethiopia*  Politically 
moribund,  it  succumbed  to  the  attacks  of.  its  virile  southern  neigh- 
bours^ whoy  haying  emerged  from  foreign  tutelage,  developed 
according  to  the  natural  laws  of  their  own  genius  and  environ- 
ment. The  history  of  Ethiopia  therefore  as  an  independent 
civilization  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  8th  century  B.C.,  though 
future  researches  may  -be  able  to  carry  its  infant  origins  to  a 
remoter  past. 

Of  the  thousand  years  or  more  of  effective  Egyptian  occupa- 
tion many  monuments  exist,  but  on  a  broad  general  view  it  must 
be  pronounced  that  they  owe  their  fame  more  to  the  accident 
of  survival  than  to  any  speciali  intrinsic  value.  For  excepting 
Philae,  which  belongs  as  much  to  Egypt  as  to  Ethiopia,  Abu 
Simbel  is  the  only  temple  which  can  be  ranked  among  first 
rate  products  of  Egyptian  genius.  The  other  temples,  attractive 
as  they  are,  possess  rather  a  local  than  a  universal  interest. 
Similarly  while  the  exploration  of  the  Egyptian  colonies  south 
of  tbe  First  Cataract  has  added  many  details  to  our  knowledge 
of  political  history,  of  local  cults  and  provincial  organization, 
yet  with  one  exception  it  has  not  afi^ct6d  the  known  Outlines 
of  the  history  i^.civilizatimi.  This  exception  is  the  discovery 
made  byiDr  G.  A.  Reisner  that*  the  archaic,  culture  first  detected 
at  Nagada  and  Abydos  ind  then  at  many  points  as  far  north 
as  Giza  extended  southwards  into  Nubia  at  least  as  far  as 
Gerf  Husein*  This  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  if,  as  seems 
probable,  the  evidence  stands  the  test  of  criticism,  it  is  a  new 
historical  fact  of  great  importance.  The  government  expedition 
found  traces  between  Aswan  and  Korosko  of  all  the  principal 
periods  from  this  eariy  date  downt  to  the  Christian  era.  The 
specimcsislobtained  are  kept  in  a  separate,  room  of  the  Cairo 
Museum,  where  they  form  a  ooUection  of  great  value. 

The  work  of  the  Pennsylvanian  expedition,  however,  while 
adding  only  a  few.  details  to  the  archaeology  of  the  Eg3i>tian 
periods,  has  c^ned  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  African 
races.  No  records  indeed  were  discovered  of  the  founders  of 
the  first  great  Ethiopian,  kingdom  from  Piankhi  to  Tirfaakah, 
nor  has  any  fresh  light  been  thrown  upon  the  jselations  which 
that  remarkable  king  Ergamenes  maintained  with  the  Egyptian 
Ptolemies.  But  the  exploration  of  sites  in  the  southern  half 
of  Lower  Nubia  has  revealed  the  existence  of  a  wholly  unsus- 
pected independent  civilization  which  grew  up  during  the  first 
six  centuries  after  Christ.  The  history  of  the  succeeding 
periods,  moreover,,  has  been  partially  recovered  and  the  study 
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of  architecture  enriched  by  the  excavation  of  numerous  churches 
dating  from  the  time  of  Justinian,  when  Nubia  was  first  Christian- 
ized, down  to  the  late  medieval  period  when  Christianity  was 
extirpated  by  Mahommedanism. 

The  civilization  of  the  first  six  centuries  a.d.  may  be  called 
'^  Romano-Nubian,"  a  term  which  indicates  its  date  and  suggests 
something  of  its  character.  It  is  the  product  of  a  people  living 
on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  Empire  who  inherited  much  of  the 
Hellenistic  tradition  in  minor  arts  but  combined  it  with  a 
remarkable  power  of  independent  origination.  The  sites  on 
which  it  has  been  observed  range  from  Dakka  to  Haifa,  that 
is  to  say  within  the  precise  limits  which  late  Latin  and  Greek 
writers  assign  to  the  Blemyes,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  identify 
the  people  that  evolved  it  with  this  hitherto  almost  unknown 
barbarian  nation.  Apart  from  this,  however,  the  greatest 
value  of  the  new  discoveries  will  consist  in  the  fact  that  th^y 
may  lay  Hie  foundations  for  a  new  documentary  record  of  past 
ages.  For  the  graves  yidded  not  only  new  types  of  statues, 
bronzes,  ivory  carvings  and  painted  pottery — all  of  the  highest 
artistic  value-^but  also  a  large  number  of  stone  stelae  inscribed 
with  funerary  formulae  in  the  Meroitic  script. 

In  the  course  of  sixty  yeais  the  small  collection  of  Meroitic 
inscriptions  made  by  Lepsius  had  not  been  enlarged  and  no 
progress  had  been  made  towards  decipherment.  But  the 
cemeteries  of  Shablul  and  Karanog  alone  yielded  170  inscriptions 
on  stone,  besides  some  inscribed  ostraka.  This  mass  of  material 
brought  the  task  of  decipherment  within  the  range  of  possibility, 
and  even  without  any  bilingual  record  to  assist  him,  Mr  F.  LI. 
Griffith  rapidly  succeeded  in  the  first  stages  of  translation.  As 
further  explorations  bring  more  inscriptions  to  light  the  records 
of  Ethiopia  will  gradually  be  placed  on  a  firm  documentary 
basis  and  the  names  and  achievements  of  its  greatest  monarchs 
will  take  their  place  on  the  roll  of  history. 
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Ancient  Monuments  souUt  of  HoZ/o.— Ruins  of  pyramids, 
temples,  churches  and  other  mofidments  axe  found  along  both 
banks  of  the  Nile  almost  as  far  south  as  the  Fourth  Cataract, 
and  again  in  the  "  Island  of  Meroft."  In  the  following  list  the 
ruins  are  named  as  met  with  on  the  journey  south  from  Wadi 
Haifa.  Opposite  that  town  on  the  east  bank  are  the  remains 
of  Bohon,  where  was  found  the  stele,  now  at  Florence,  com- 
memorating the  conquest  of  the  region  by  Senwosri  (Usertesen)  I. 
of  Egypt  (c.  2750  B.C.).  Forty-threie  miles  farther  south  are 
the  ruins  of  the  twin  fortresses  of  Kumma  and  Semna.  Here 
the  Nile  narrows  and  passes  the  Semna  cataract,  and  graven 
on  the  rocks  are  ancient  records  of  **  high  Nile."  At  Amara, 
some  80  m.  above  Semna,  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  with  Meroitic 
hierogl3rphics.  At  Sai  Island,  130  m.  above  Haifa,  are  remains 
of  a  town  and  of  a  Christian  church.  Thirteen  miles  south 'of 
Sai  at  Soleb  are  the  ruins  of  a  fine  temple  commemorating 
Amenophis  (Amenhotep)  III.  {c,  1414  B.C.)  to  whose  queen  Taia 
was  dedicated  a  temple  at  Seddnga,  a  few  miles  to  the  north. 
At  Sesebi,  40  m.  higher  up  the  Nile,  is  a  temple  of  the  heretic  king 
Akhenaton  re-worked  by  Seti  I.  (c.  1327  B.C.).  Opposite 
Hannek  at  the  Third  Cataract  on  Tombos  Island  are  extensive 
ancient  granite  quarries,  in  one  of  which  lies  an  unfinished 
colossus.    On  the  east  side  of  the  river  near  Kerma  are  the 


remains  of  an  Egyptian  city.  Argo  Island,  a  short  distance 
higher  up,  abounds  in  ruins,  and  those  at  Old  Dongola,  320  m. 
from  Haifa,  afford  evidence  of  the  town  having  been  of  consider- 
able size  during  the  time  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Dongola. 
From  Old  Dongola  to  Merawi  (a  distance  of  100  m.  by  the  river) 
are  numerous  ruins  of  monasteries,  churches  and  fortresses  of 
the  Christian  era  in  Nubia — notably  at  Jebei  Deka  and  Magai. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jebd  Batkai  (the  ''  holy 
mountain  "  of  the  andent  Egyptians),  a  flat-stopped  hiy  which 
rises  abruptly  from  the  desert  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  a 
mile  or  two  above  the  existing  village  of  Merawi  (Merowe), 
are  many  pyramids  and  six  temi^es,  the  pyifamids  having  a 
hdght  of  from  35  to  60  ft.  Pyramids  are  ais6  found  at  Zuma 
and  Kurru  on  the  right  bank,  and  at  Tangasd  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  these  places  being  about  20  m.  below  Merawi. 
That  village  is  identified  by  some  archaeologists  with  the  andent 
Napata,  which  is  known  to  have  been  situated  near  the  ''  holy 
mountain."  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  opposite  Merawi  are 
the  pyramids  of  Nuri,  and  a  few  miles  distant  in  the  Wadi 
Ghazal  are  the  ruins  of  a  great  Christian  monastery,  where  were 
found  gravestones  with  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Coptk.  Ruins 
of  various  ages  e^ttend  from  Merawi  to  the  Fourth  Cataract. 

Leaving  the  Nile  at  this  point  and  striking  direct  across  the 
Bayuda  Desert,  the  river  is  regained  at  a  pd^t  above  the  Atbara 
confluence.  Thirty  miles  north  of  the  town  of  SheiSdi  are  the 
pyramids  of  Mfac^  <or  Assur)  in  three  distinct  groups.  From  one 
of  these  pyramids  was  taken  **  the  treasure  of  Queen*  Cand&ce,'' 
now  in  the  BerHn  Museum.  Many  of  the  pyramids  have  a 
small  dirine  on  the  eastern  side  inscribed  with  debased  Egyptian 
or  M^eroite  hierogl3rphics.  These  pyramids  ate  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile,  that  is  in  the  "  Idand  of  MeroS.''  Portions  (in> 
eluding  a  harbour)  of  the  dte  of  the  dty  of  Mero@,  at  Begerawia, 
not  far  from  the  pyramids  named,  were  excavated  in  1909-1910 
(see  MEitof).  In  this  region,  and  distant  from  the  river,  are 
the  remains  of  several  dries,  notably  Naga,  where  are  ruins 
of  four  temples,  one  in  the  Classic  style.  On  the  east  bank 
of  the  Blue  Nik,  about  13  m.  above  Khartum  at  Soba,  are  ruins 
of  a  Christian  basilica.  Farther  south  still,  at  Ceteina  on  the 
White  Nile  (in  1904),  and  at  Wad  d-HadsLd,  some  miles  nbrth 
of  Sennar,  on  the  Blue  Nile  (in  1908),  Christian  remains  have 
been  obseirved. 

Between  the  N!te  at  Wadi  Haifa  and  the  Red  Sea  ore  the 
remains  of  towns  inhabited  by  the  ancient  miners  who  worked 
the  district.  The  most  striking  of  these  towns  is  Deraheib 
(Castle  Beauriful),  so  named  from  the  picturesque  situation 
of  the  castle,  a  large  square  building  with  pointed  arches.  The 
walls  of  some  500  houses  still  stand. 

For  a  popular  account  (with  many  illustrations)  of  thiese  ruins 
$ee  J.  Ward,  Our  Sudan:  Its  Pyramids  and  Progress  (London^  lOoS). 

(RR-C) 

HlSXOHY 

A.  From  ikd  EarHest  Time  to  the  Egyptian  C&nquest.^The 
southern  regions  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  are  withotit 
recorded  history  until  the  era  of  the  Egyptian  conquest  in  the 
i9th  century.  In  the  northern  regions,  known  as  Ethiopia 
or  Nubia,  Egyptian  influence  made  itself  felt  as  early  as  the 
Old  Empire.  In  process  of  time  powerful  states  grew  up  with 
capitals  at  Napata  and  MerolS  (see  ante  §  Archaeology  and 
Ethiopia  and  Eovkt).  The  Nubians-^that  is  the  dwellers 
in  the  Nile  Valley  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia — did  not  embrace 
Chrisrianity  until  the  6th  century^  considerably  later  than  their 
Abyssinian  neighbours.  The  Arab  invasion  of  North  Africa 
in  the  7th  century,  which  turned  Egypt  into  a  Mahommedan 
country,  had  not  the  same  effect  in  Nubia,  the  Moslems,  though 
they  frequently  raided  the  country,  being  unable  to  hold  it. 
On  the  ruins  of  the  andent  Ethiopian  states  arose  chrUHma 
the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Dongola  and  Aloa,  with  Kingdwmot 
capitals  at  Dongola  and  Soba  (corresponding  roughly  ^^^^ 
to  Napata  and  Meroe).  These  kingdoms  continued  to  exist 
until  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  or  later  (see  Dongola: 
Mudiria).  Meanwhile  Arabs  of  the  Beni  Omayya  tribe,  under 
pressure  from  the  Beni'  Abbas,  had  begun  to  cross  the  Red  Sea 
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as  early  aa  the  8th  century  and  to  settle  in- the  district  annind 
Sennar  on  the  Blue  Nile,  a  region  which  probably  marked  the 
southern  linuts  of  the  kingdom  of  Aloa.  The  Omayya,  who 
during  the  following  centuries  were  reinforced  by  furth^ 
immigrants  from  Arabia,  intermarried  with  the  negroid  races, 
and  gradually  Arab  influence  became  predominant  and  Islam 
the  nominal  faith  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Sennar.  In  this  way 
a  barrier  was  erected  between  the  Christians  of  Nubia  and  those 
of  Abyssinia.  By  the  isth  century  the  Arabized  n^gro  races 
of  the  Bkie  Nile  had  grown  into  a  poweriul  nation  known  as 
the  Funj  (q.v.)^  s^nd  during  that  century  they  extended  their 
conquests  north  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  kingdom  of 
Dongola  had  already  been  reduced  to  a  condition  of  anarchy 
by  Moslem  invasions  from  the  north.  Christianity  was  still 
professed  by  some  of  the  Nubians  as  late  as  the  i6th  century^ 
but  the  whole  Sudan  north  of  the  lands  of  the  pagan  negroes 
(roughly  12*^  N.)  was  then  under  Moslem  sway.  At  that  rime 
the  sultans  of  Dariur  {q.v,)  in  the  west  and  the  sultans  or  kings 
of  Seunai:  (the  Funj  rulers)  in  the  east  were  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Mahommedan  potentates. 

The  first  of  the  Funj  monarchs  acknowledged  king  of  the 
whole  of  the  alhed  tribes,  of  which  the  Hameg  were  next  in 
importance  to  the  Funj,  was  Amara  Dunkas,  who 
Bmpb^  reigned  c.  1484-1526.^  During  the  reign  of  Adlan, 
c,  1596-1603,  the  fame  of  Sennar  attracted  learned 
men  to  his  court  from  such  distant  places  as  Cairo  and  Bagdad. 
Adlan's.  great*gxandson  Badi  Abu  Daku  attacked  the  Shilluk 
negcoes  and  raided  Kordofan.  This  monarch  built  the  great 
mosque  at  Sennar,  almost  the  only  building  in  the  town  to  survive 
the  ravages  of  the  dervishes  ip  the  X9th  centqry.  In  th^  early 
part,  of  th^  .i8th  century  there  was  war  between  the  Sennari 
and  the  Abyisinians,  in  which  the  last  named  were  defeated 
with  great  ^ughter.  It  is  said  that  the  cause  of  quarr^  was 
the  seizure  by  the  kiAg  of  Sennar  of  presents  sent  by  the  king 
of  Fraace  to  the  Negus.  The  victory  over  the  "infidel" 
Abyssinians  became  celebrated  throughout  the  Mahommedan 
world,  and  Sennar  was  visited  by  many  learned  and  celebrated 
men  from  Egypt,  Arabia  and  India.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
18th  century  the  Hiimeg  wrested  power  from  the  Funj  and  the 
kingdom  fell  into  decay,  many  of  the  tributary  princes  refusing 
to  acknoiwkdge  the  king  of  Sennar.  These  disorders  con- 
tinued i^>  to  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
£gyprians. 

B.  Prom  tke  Egyptian  Conquest  to  the  Rise  of  the  Mdtdi.—^Tbe 
<x>nquest  ol  Nubia  was  undertaken  in  1820  by  order  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  andjwas.  accomplished  in 
^^^^''•■^the  two  years  following.  In  its  consequences  this 
proved  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history.  toC;  Africa,  Mdiemet  Ali  never  stated  the  reasons  which 
led. him. to  order  the  occupation  of  the  country,  but  his  leading 
motive  was,  probably,  the  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
mines  of  gold  and  precious  stones  which  he  believed  the  Sudan 
cojQtained.  He  also  saw  that  the  revenue. of  Egypt  was  falling 
through  the  diversion,  since  about  1800,  of  the  caravan  routes 
frbm  the. Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  ports,  and  may  have  wished  to 
recapture  the  trade,  as  well  as  to  secure  a  country  whence 
thousands  of  slaves  could  be  brought  annually.  Mehemet  Ali 
also  wished  to  crush  the  remnant  of  the  Mamelukes  who  in  181 2 
liad  established  themselves  at  Dongola,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  find  empl03anent  for  the  numerous  Albanians  and  Tiirks 
in  his  army,  of  whose  fidelity  he  was  doubtful. 

Mehemet  AH  ^ve  the  command  of  the  army  $ent  to  Nubia 
to  his  son  Ismail,  who  at  the  head  of  some  4000  men  left  Wadi 
Haifa  in  October  1820.  Following  the  Nile  route  he  occupied 
Dongola  without  opposition^  the  Mamelukes,  fleeing  before  him. 
(Some  of  them  went  to  Daxfur  and  Wadai,  others  made  their 
way  to  the  Red  Sea.  This  was  the  final  di^)ersal  of  the  Mame- 
lukes.)   With  the  nomad  Shagia,  who  dominated  the  district, 

^  *  Various  lists  and  dates  of  reign  of  the  riders  of  Sennar  are 
j^iven;  reference  may  be  made  in  Stokvis's  Manuel  d'histoire  vol.  i. 
<Leiden,  1888),  and  to  The  Ang^-Egyptian  Sudan,  vol.  i.  (London, 
3905). 


Isfluul  had  two  sharp  encounters,  one  near  Korti,  the  other 
higher  up  the  river,  and  in  both  fights  Ismail  was  successful. 
Thereafter  the  Shagia  furnished  usefid  auxiliary  cavalry  to  the 
Egyptians.  Ismail  remained  in  the  Dongola  province  till  Feb- 
ruary 1821,  when  he  crossed  the  Bayuda  Desert  and  received 
the  submission  oi  the  meks  (kings)  of  Berber,  Shendi  and  Halfaya, 
nominal  vassals  of  the  klqig  of  Sennar.  Continuing  his  march 
south  Ismail  reached  the  confluence  of  the  White  and  Blue  Niles 
and  established  a  camp  at  Ras  Khartum.  (This  camp  developed 
into  the  dty  of  Khartum.)  At  this  time  Badi,  the  king  of 
Sennar,  from  whom  all  real  power  had  been  wrested  by  his 
leading  councillors,  det^mined  to  submit  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  as  Ismail  advanced  up  the  Blue  Nile  he  was  met  at  Wad 
Medani  by  Badi  who  declared  that  he  recognized  Mehemet  Ali 
as  master  of  his  kingdom.  Ismail  and  Badi  entered  the  town  of 
Sennar  together  on  the  12th  of  June  1821,  and  in  this  peaceable 
manner  the  Egyptians  became  rulers  of  the  ancient  empire  of 
the  Funj.  In  search  of  the  gold-mines  reported  to  exist  farther 
south  Ismail  p>enetrated  into  the  mountainous  region  of  Fazokl, 
where  the  negroes  offered  a  stout  resistance.  In  February  1822 
he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Sennar  and  Dongola,  having  recdved 
reports  of  risings  against  Egyptian  authority.  The  Egyptian 
soldiery  had  behaved  tlu'oughout  with  the  utmost  barbarity, 
and  their  passage  up  the  Nile  was  marked  by  rapine,  murder, 
mutilation  and  fire.  Of  the  rulers  who  had  submitted  to  Ismail, 
Nair  Mimr,  the  mek  of  Shendi,  bad  been  compelled  to  follow  in 
the  suite  of  the  Egyptians  as  a  sort  of  hostage,  and  this  man 
entertained  deep  hatred  of  the  pasha.  On  Ismail's  return  to 
Shendi,  October  1822,  he  demanded  of  the  mek  1000  slaves  to 
be  suppUed  in  two  days.  The  mek,  promising  compliance, 
invited  Ismail  and  his  chief  ofiEicers  to  a.  feast  in  his  house,  around 
which  he  had  piled  heaps  of  straw.  Whilst  the  Egyptians  were 
feasting  the  mek  set  fire  to  the  straw  and  IsmaU  and  aJl  his 
companions  were  burnt  to  death. 

Ismail's  death  was  speedily  avenged.  A  second  Egyptian 
atmy,  also  about  4000  strong,  had  followed  that  of  Ismail's 
up  the  Nile,  and  striking  south-west  from  Debba  had  wrested, 
after  a  sharp  campaign,  the  province  of  Kordofan  (1S21)  from 
the  sultan  of  Darfur.  This  army  was  commanded  by  Mahommed 
Bey,  the  Defterdar,  son-in-law  of  Mehemet  Ali.  Hearing  of 
Ismail's  murder  the  Defterdar  marched  to  Shendi,  defeated  the 
forces  of  the  mek,  and  took  terrible  revenge  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Metemma  and  Shendi,  most  of  the  inhabitants,  including 
women  and  children,  being  burnt  alive.  Nair  Mimr  escaped  to 
the  Abyssinian  frontier.  Where  he  maintained  his  independence. 
Having  conquered  Nul^,  Sennar  and  Kordofan  the  £g3rptians 
set  up  a  civil  govemm^it,  placing  at  the  head  of  the  administra- 
rion  a  governor-general  with  practically  unlimited  power.' 
About  this  period  Mehemet  Ali  leased  from  the  sultan  of  Turkey 
the  Red  Sea  ports  of  Suakin  and  Massawa,  and  by  this  means 
got  into  his  hands  all  the  trade  routes  of. the  eastern  Sudan. 
The  pasha  of  Egypt  practically  monopolized  the  tjrade  of  the 
country  except  that  in  slayes,  which  became  a  vast  *^  industry," 
the  lands  inhabited  by  negro  tribes  on  the  borders  of  the  con- 
quered territories  being  raided  annually  for  the  purpose.  From 
the  negro  p<^ularion  the  army  was  so  largdy  recruited  that  in 
a  few  years  the  only  non-Sudanese  in  it  were  officers.  The 
Egyptian  rule  proved  harmful  to  the  country.  The  governors- 
general  and  the  leading  officials  were  nearly  all  Turks,  Albanians 
or  Circassians;  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  welfare  of  the 
people  formed  no  part  of  their  conception  of  government.* 
Numerous  efforts  wei^e  made  to  extend  the  authority  of  Egypt. 
In  1840 — ^previous  attempts  having  been  unsuccessful — ^the 
fertile  district  of  Taka,  watered  by  the  Atbara  and  Gash  and 
near  the  Abyssinian  frontier,  was  conquered  and  the  town  of 

*For  a  list  df  the  governors-general  see  The  An^Egyptian 
Sudan,  i.  p.  280  (London,  1905). 

•  Khurshid  Pasha,  governor-general  for  13  years  (1826-1830), 
was  one  of  these  exceptions.  He  gained  a  great  reputation  both  lor 
rectitude  and  vigour.  He  led  expeditions  up  the  white  Nile  against 
the  Dinkas  as  far  as  Fashoda;  defeated  the  Abyssinians  on  the 
Sennar  frontier,  and  taught  the  natives  of  Khartum  to  build  houses 
of  brick. 
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Kassala  founded  In  18^^ 'the  pasha  himself  visited  ^th<i  Sudad, 
going  as  far  as  Fazokl,  where  he  inspected  the  goldfields. 

In  1849  Abd-d-Latif  Pasha  became  governor-general  and 
attempted  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils  which  disfigured  the 
administration.  He  remained  in  office,  however,  little  more 
than  a  year,  too  short  a  period  to  effect  reforms.  The  Sudan 
was  costing  Eg3rpt  more  money  than  its  revenue  yielded,  though 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  large  sums  found  their  way  illicitly 
into  th^  hands  of  the  pash^:  The  successors  of  Mehemet  Ally 
in  an  endeavour  to  maJce  the  country  more  profitable,  extended 
their  conquests  to  the  south,  ind  in  1853  and  subsequent  years 
trading  posts  were  established  on  the  Upper  Nile,  the  pioneet 
European  merchant  being  John  Pethenck,  British  consular 
agent  at  Khartum.*  Petherick  sou^t  for  ivory  only,  but  those 
who  followed  him  soon  found  that  slave-raiding  was  more 
profitable  than  elephant  hunting.  The  viceroy  Said,  who  made 
a  rapid  tour  through  the  Sudan  in  1857 j  found  it  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  The  viceroy  ordered  many  reforms  to  be  executed 
and  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  reforms  were 
mainly  inoperative  and  slavery  continued.  The  project  which 
Said  also  conceived  of  linking  the  Sudan  to  Egypt  by  railway 
remained  unfulfilled.  The  Sudan  at  this  time  (c.  1862)  is  described 
by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  as  utterly  ruined  by  Egyptian  methods 
of  government  and  the  retention  of  the  country  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  traffic  in  slaves.  The  European  merchants 
above  Khartimi  had  sold  their  posts  to  Arab  agents,  who 
oppressed  the  nativei  in  every  conceivable  fashion.  Ismail 
Pasha,  who  became  viceroy  of  Egypt  in  1863,  gave  orders,  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  to  check  the  operations 
of  the  Arab  traders  a  mffitary  force  was  stationed  at  Fashoda 
(186^),  this  being  the  most  southerly  point  then  held  by  the 
Egyptians.  Ismail's  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade, 
if  sincere,  were  ineffective^  and,  moreover,  south  of  Kordofan 
the  authority  of  the  government  did  not  extend  beyond  the  posts 
occupied  by  their  troops.  Ismail,  however,  was  ambitious-  to 
extend  his  dominions  and  to  develop  the  Sudan  on  the  lines  he 
had  conceived  for  the  development  of  Egypt.  He  obtained 
(1865)  from  the  sultan  of  Turkey  a  firman  assigning  to  him  the 
admiidstration  of  Suakin  and  Massawa;  the  lease  which  Mehemet 
Ali  had  of  these  ports  having  lapsed  after  the  death  of  that 
pasha,  Ismail  subsequently  (1870-1875)  extended  his  sway 
over  the  whole  coast  from  Suez  to  Cape  Guardaf ui  and  garrisoned 
the  towns  of  Berbcra,  Zaila,  &c.j  while  in  1874  the  important 
town  of  Harrar,  the  entrep6t  for  southern  Abyssinia,  was  seized 
by  Egyptian  troops.  The  khedive  had  also  seized  Bogos,  in 
the  hinterland  of  Massawa,  a  province  claimed  by  Abyssinia. 
This  action  led  to  wars  with  Abjrssinia,  in  which  the  Egyptians 
were  generally  beaten.  Egyptian  authority  was  withdrawn 
from  the  coast  regions  south  of  Suakin  in  1884  (see  bek)W  and 
also  Abyssinia;  Eritrea  and  Sohaixlakd)* 

At  the  same  tinie  that  Ismail  annexed  the  seaboard  he  was 
extending  his  sway  along  the  Nile  vaUey  to  the  equatorial  lakes, 
and  cbnceived  the  idea  of  annexing  all  the  country  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  An  expedition  was  sent  (1875) 
to  the  Juba  River  with  that  object,  but  it  was  withdrawn  at 
the  request  of  the  British  government,  as  it  infringed  the  rights 
of  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar.*  The  control  of  all  territories  south 
of  Gondokoro  had  been  given  (April  i,  1869)  to  Sir  Samud 
Baker,  who,  however,  only  left  Khartum  to  take  up  his  governor^ 
j^^  ship  in  February   1870.    Reaching   Gondokoro   on 

BquMtortat  the  26th  of  May  following,  he  formally  annexed 
RegiottB:  that  station,  which  he  named  Ismailia,  to  the  khedival 
^^■'*"'  domains.  Baker  remained  as  governor  of  the  Equa^ 
***"*"*  '  torial  Provinces  until  August  1873,  and  in  March  1874 
Colonel  C.  G.  Gordon  took  up  the  same  jiost.    Both  Baker  and 

1  The  government  monopoly  in  trade  c^aed  after. the  death  of 
Mehemet  All  in  1849. 

'  The  Juba  was  quite  unsuitable  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Nile.  The  proposal  made  to  ' 
Ismail  by  Gordon  was  to  send  an  expedition  to  Mombasa  and  thence 
up  the  Tana  River,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason,  or  perhaps 
by  mistake,  the  exjpeditioo,  was  ordered  to  the  Juba  (see.CoZ.  Gordon 
in  Central  Africa,  4th  ed.,  1885,  pp.  65,  66,  150  and  151,  and  Ceog. 
Journ.,  Feb.  i,  1909,  p.  150). 


Odrdon  made  strenuous  tE&rts  towards  crushing  the  slave  trader 
but  their  endeavours  were  largely  thwarted  by  the  inaction  of 
the  authorities  at  EJiartum.  Under  Gordon  the  Upper  Nile 
region  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Uganda  came  effectively  under 
Egyptian  control;  though  the  power  of  the  government  extended 
on  the  east  little  beyond  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  On  the  west 
the  Bahr-«1-Ghazal  had  been  overrun  by  Arab  or  semi-Arab 
slave-dealers.  Nominally  subjects  of  the  khedive,  they  acted 
as  free  agents,  reducing  the  country  over  which  they  terrorized 
to  a  state  of  abject  misery.  The  most  powerful  of  the  slave 
traders  was  Zobeir  Pasha,  who,  having  defeated  a  force  sent 
from  Khartum  to  reduce  him  to  obedience,  invaded  Darfur 
(1874).  The  khedive,  fearing  the  power  of  Zobeir,  also  sent 
an  expedition  to  Darfur,  and  that  country,  after  a  stout  resist- 
ance, was  conquered.  Zobeir  claimed  to  be  made  governor- 
general  of  the  new  province;  his  request  being  refused,  he  went 
to  Cairo  to  urge  his  claim.  At  Cairo  he  was  detained  by  the 
Egyptian  authorities. 

Though  spasmodic  efforts  were  made  to  promote  agriculture 
and  open  up  communications  the  Sudan  continued  to  be  a  con« 
Btant  dmin  on  the  Egyptian  exchequer.  The  khedive  Ismail 
revived  Said's  project  of  a  railway,  and  a  survey  for  a  line  from 
Wadi  Haifa  to  Khartum  was  made  (1871),  while  a  branch  lin.e 
to  Massawa  was  also  contemplated.  As  with  Said's  project 
these  schemes  came  to  naught.'  In  October  1876  Gordon 
left  the  Equatorial  Provinces  and  gave  up  his  appointment. 
In  February  1877,  under  pressure  from  the  British  oenend 
and  Egyptian  governments,  he  went  to  Cairo,'  where  aorOoa 
he.  was.  given  the  governorship  of  the  whole' of  the  <*»»'«««'• 
Egyptt^  territories  outside  Egypt;  namely^  the  '*"*'*^ 
Sudan  provinces  proper,  the  Equatorial  Provinces,  Darfur,  and 
the  Red  Sea  sind  Somali  coasts.  He  replaced  at  Khartum  Ismail 
Pasha  Eyoub,  a  Turk  made  governor-general  in  1873,  who  had 
thwarted  as  much  as  he  dared  all  Gordon's  efforts  to  reform. 
Gordon  remained  hi  the  Sudan  until  August  1879.  During  his 
tenure  of  office  he  did  much  to  give  the  Sudanese  the  benefit 
of  a  just  and  considerate  government.  In  1877  Gordon 
suppressed  a  revolt  in  Darfur  and  received  the  submission  of 
Suliman  Zobeir  (a  son  of  Zobeir  Pasha),  who  was  at  the  head 
of  a  gang  of  stave-traders  on  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  frontier.  In 
1878  there  was  further  trouble  in  Darfur  and  also  in  Kordofan, 
and  Gordon  visited  both  these  provmces,  breaking  up  many 
companies  of  slave-hunters.  Meantime  Suliman  (acting  on 
the  instructions  of  his  father,  who  was  still  at  Cairo)  had  broken 
out  into  open  revolt  against  the  Egyptians  in  the  Bahr-ei- 
Ghazal.  The  crushing  of  Suliman  was  entrusted  by  Gordon 
to  Romolo  Gessi  (1831-1881),  an  Italian  who  had  previously 
served  under  Gordon  [on  the  Upper  Nile.  Gessi,  after  a  most 
arduous  campaign  (1878*79),  in  which  he  displayed  great  military 
skill,  defeated  and  captured  Suliman,  whom,  wfth  other  ring- 
leaders, he  executed.  The  slave-yraiders  were  completely  broken 
up  and  over  10,000  captives  released.  A  remnant  of  Zobeir's 
troops  under  a  chief  named  Rabah  succeeded  in  ekaping  west- 
ward, (see  Rabah).  Having  conquered  the  province  G^saiwas 
made  governor  of  the  Bahr-d-Gha£ai  and  given  the  rank  of  pasha. 

When  Gordon  left  the  Sudan  he  was  succeeded  at  Khartum 
by  Raouf  Pasha,  under  whom  all  the  old  abuses  of  the  Egyptian 
administration  were  refvived.  At  this  time  the  high  European 
officials  m  the  Sudan,  besides  Oesisi,  included  Emin  Pasha  (q,v.) 
— then  a  bey  only— governor  of  the  Equatorial  Province  since 
1878,  and  Slatin  Pasha— then  also  a  bey— governor  of  Darfur. 
Gessi,  who  had  most  successfully  governed  his  province,  found 
his  position  under  Raouf  intblerable,  designed  his  post  in  Sep- 
tember 1880  and  was  succeeded  by  Frank  Lupton,  an  English- 
man, and  formerly  captain  of  a-  Red  Sea  merchant  steamed, 
who  was  given  the  rank'  Of  bey.  At  this  period  (i 880-1882) 
schemes  for  the  reorganization  and  better  administration  of 
th6  Sudan'  were  elaborated  on  paper,  but  the  revolt  in  Egypt 
under  Arabi  (see  Egypt:  History)  and  the  appearance  in  the 
Sudan  of  a  Mahdi  prevented  thiese  schemes  from  being  put  into 

•Up  to  1877,  when  tlte  work  was  abandoned,  some  50  m.  of 
rails  had  been  laid  from  Wadi  Haifa  at  a  cost  of  some  £450,000. 
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execution  ^assatnittg  that  the  Eg^^ptian  sLuthorities  ^ere  sinceif^ 
ini  proposing  reforms): 

C.  The  Rise  and  Powef  of  JfaA^wm.— The  Mahditft  move- 
ment, which  was  utterly  to  overthrow  Egyptian  rUle,  derived  its 
strength  from  two  different  eauses:  the  oppression  under  whicfh 
the  people  suffered/  and  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  the 
Baggara  (cattle-bwnihg  Aifabs)  from  slave  trading.  Venality 
and  the  extortion  of  the  tax-gatherer  flourished  anew  after  the 
departure  of  Gordon,  while  the  feebleness  of  Ms  successors 
inspired  in  the  Baggara  a  contempt  for  thb  authority  which 
prohibited  them  pursuing  their  most  luartftive  traffic.  When 
Mahommed  Ahmed  (9.9.),  a  Dongolese,  proclaimed  himself  the 
long-looked^for  Mahdi  (guide)  of  Islam,  he  found  most  of 
his  original  followers  among  the  grossly  superstitious  villagers 
of  Kordofan,  to  whom  he  preached  universal  et[uality  and  a 
community  of  goods,  while  denouncing  the  Turks*  as  unworthy 
Moslems  on  whom  God  would  execute  judgment.  The  Baggara 
perceived  in  this  Mahdi-one  who  cotdd  be  used-to  shake  off 
£g3rptian  rule,  and  their  adhesion  to  him  first  gave  impdrtance 
to  his  "mission."  Mahommed  Ahmed  became  at  once  the 
leader  and  the  agent  of  the  Baggara.  He  married  the  daughters 
of  thdr  sheikhs  and  found  in  AbduBah,  a  member  <^  theTaaisha 
section  of  the  tribe,  his  chief  supporter.  The  first  armed  conflict 
The  between  the  Egyptian    troops    and    the   Mahdi's 

MMMMBcte  0/  followers  occurred  hi  August  1S81.  In  June  rS8i 
MaU  the    Mahdi   gained  his  first  considerable  success. 

f^^Mh^m  The  capture  of  El  Obeid  on  the  17th  of  January 
'*''"^*  1883  and  the  annihilation  in  the  November  following 

of  an  army  of  over  10,000  men  commanded  by  Hicks  Pasha 
(Colonel  Wyiiam  Hicks  [q,v,]  formerly  of  the  Bombay  army) 
made  the  Mah(y  undisputed  master  of  Kordofan  and  Sennar. 
Hie  next  month,  December  1883,  saw  the  surrender  of  Sktih 
in  Darfur,  whilst  in  February  1884  Osman  Digna,  his  amir  in 
the  Red  Sea  regions,  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  some  4000 
Egyptians  at  £1  Teb  near  Suakin.  In  April  foUowing  Lupton 
Bey,  governor  of  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  whose  troops  and  officiids  had 
embraced  the  Mahdist  cause,  surrendered  and  was  sent  captive 
to>  Omdurman,  where  he  died  on  the  8th  of  May  18188. 

On  learning  of  the  disaster  to  Hicks  Pasha^s  army,  the  Briti^ 
government  (Great  Britain  having  been  since  1889  in  military 
occupation  of  Egypt)  insisted  that  the  Egyptian  government 
should  evacuate  such  parts  of  the  Sudan  as  they  still  held,  and 
General  Gordon  was  despatched,  with  Lieut.-Colonel  Donald 
H.  Stewart,'  to  Khartum  to  arrange  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Egyptian  civO'and  military  population.  Gordon^  instructions, 
based  largely  on  his  own  suggestions,  were  not  wholly  consistent; 
they  <xmtemplated  vaguely  the  ei^tiaUishmeat  of  some  lonn  of 
stable  government  on  the  surrender  of  £g3rptian 
j^^^^^  authority,  and  among  the  documents  with  which 
*  he  was  furnished  was  a  firman  creatmg  ^him  governor- 
general  of  the  Sudan.^  Gordon  reached  Khartum  on  the  r8th 
of  f'ebruary  1884  and  at  first  his  mission,  which  had'  aroused 
great  enthusiasm  in  England,  promised  success.  To  smooth 
the  way  for  the  retreat  of  the  Egjrptian  garrisons  and  civilians 
he  issued  proclamations  announcing  that  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade  was  abandoned,  that  the  Mahdi  was  sultan  of 
Korditfan,  and  that  the  Sudan  was  independent  of  Egypt.  He 
enabled  some  thousands  of  refugees  to  make  their  escape  to 

*  Writing  from  Darfur  in  April  1879  Gordon  said:  "  The  govern- 
ment of  tl^  ^yptians  in  these  far-off  countries  ie  nothing  else  but 
ohe  of  brigandage  of  the  very  worst  description.  It  is  so  bad  that 
all  lu»>e  ofamehoraring  it  is  hopeless." 

*  The  Sudanese  spoke  of  all  foreigners  as  "  Turks.**  This  arose 
from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  higher  Egyptian  officials  were  of 
Turtdsh;  nationality 'and  that  the  army  was  officered  mainly  by 
Turks^  Albanians,  Circassians,  &c.',  and  included  in  the  ranks  n^aay 
Baahi-Ba^uJfs  (irr^ulars)  of  non-Sudanese  origin,  .     .  \, 

'Colonel  Stewart  had  been  sent  to  Khartum-  in  iSSai  on  a  mission 
of  inquiry,  and  he  drew  ap  a  valuable  report,  JSgy/)/;  No.  it  (t883). 
'  *'It  is  unitectesary  here  to  enter  upon  a  di^^ssioh  of  the  precis^ 
natusieiof  Govden's  inaOructiona  or  of  the  measure  in  which  he  camied 
them  out.  The  material  for  forming  a  judgment  will  be  found  in 
Gotdofi's' Jbiifnafa  (1885),  Morlfey's  Life  of  GladsUme  (1003),"  Fit z- 
maurice's'  Zix/c  of  Gmtmlle  (190^),  and  Ctomer's  •  Aftwfern  Egypt 
(1908).      (See  also  GOBiDONi  Charlbs  GaoROE.)  -     » 


Assujui-aAd^Uectfed  it  ttartum  troops  ftdm  some'  of  the  out^ 
lying  stations.  By  this  time  the  Situation  had  altered  fot  \}tit 
worse  and  Mahdisni'  was  gaining  strength  amoing  tribes  in'the 
Nile  valley  at  first  hbstile  to  its  propaganda.  As  the  only  mean^ 
of  preserving  authority  at  Khartum  (and  thus  securing  the 
peaceful  withdrawal  of  the  garrison)  Gordon  repeatedly  tele- 
graphed to  <:airo  asking  that  Zbbeir  Pasha  might  be  sent  to 
him,  his  intention  being  to  hand  over  to  Zobeir  the  government 
of  the  country.  Zobeir  {q.v,) ,  a  Slidaiiese  Arab,  was  probably  thcf 
one  man  who  could  have  trilhstood  successfully  the  Mahdi. 
Owing  to  Zobeir's  notoriety  as  a  slave-raider  Gordon's  request 
was  refused.  Ail  hope  of  a  peacefxd  retreat  of  the  Egyptians 
was  thus  rendered  impossible.  The  Mahdist  movement  no\^ 
swept  northward  and  on  the  20th  of  May  Berber  was 
captured  by  the  derVi^es  and  Khartum  isolated.  From  this 
time  the  energies  of  Gordon  were  devoted  to  the  defence  of 
that  towh.  After  months  of  delay  due  to  the  vacillation  of  the 
British  government  a  relief  expedition  was  sent  up  the  Nile 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Wolseley.  It  started  too  late  to 
achieve  itd  object,  and  on  the  25th  of  January  1885  IChartum 
was  captured  by  the  Mahdi  and  Gordon  killed.  Colonel  Stewart, 
Frank  Power  (British  consul  at  Khartum)  and  M.  Herbln  (French 
consul),  who  (accompanied  by  nineteen  Greeks)  had  been  sent 
down  the  Nile  by  Gordon  in  the  previous  September  to  giye 
news  to  the  relief  force,  had  been  decoyed  ashore  dnd  murdered 
(Sept.  18,  1884).  The  fall  of  ^artum  was  followed  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  expedition,  Dongola  being  evacuated 
in  June  1885.  In  the  same  month  Kassala  capitulated,  but 
just  as  the  Mahdi  had  practically  completed  the  destruction 
of  the  Egyptian  power*  he  died,  in  this  same  naonth  of  June 
1885.  He  was  at  once  succeeded  by  the  khalifa  Abdullah, 
whose  rule  continued  until  the  2nd  of  September  1898,*  'when 
his  army  was  completely  overthrown  by  an  Anglo-£g3rptiatt 
force  under  Sir  H.  (afterwards  Lord)  Kitchener.  The  military 
operations  are  diescribed  ebewhere  (see  Egypt:  MUUaty  Opero 
Hons),  and  here  it  i^  only  necessary  to  consider  the  internal 
situation  and  the  character  of  the  khalifa's  govern-  tht 
ment.  The  Mahdi  had  been  regarded  by  his  adhe-  Kiu^ata^^ 
rents  as  the  only  true  commander  of  the  faithful,  *■*• 
endued  with  diving  power  to  conquer  the  whole  world.  He 
had  at  first  styled  his  followers  dervishes  {i,e,  religious  m^di- 
cants)  and  given  them  the  jihha  as  their  characteristic  garment 
or  unifonn.  Lat^  on  he  comimanded  the  faithful  to  call  them*- 
selves  ansar  (hfelpers),  a  reference  to  the  part  they  were  to  play 
in  his  career  of  conqtiest,  and  at  the  time  of  hia  death  4ie  was 
planning  an  invasddn  iof  Egypt.  He  had  Hberated  the  Sudanese 
from  the  extortions  of  the  Egyptians,  but  the  people  soon  found 
that  the  Mahdi's  hile'  was  even  niore  oppressive  than  had  been 
that  of  their  former  ihasters,  and  after  the  Mahdi's  death  the 
situation  of  the  peasantry  in  particular  grew  rapidly  worse, 
neither  -HiBe  nor  property  being  safe.  Abdullah'  set  Mmsett 
steadily  to  crush  all  opposition  to  his  own  power.  Mahommed 
Ahmed  had,  in  accordance  with  the  traditi6ns  which  required 
the  Mahdi  to  have  lour  khalifas  (lieutenants),  nominated,  besi<ki^ 
Abdullah,  Ali  wad  Helu,  a  sheikh  of  the  De^eim  and  Kenanal 
Arabs,  and  Mahommed  esh  Sherif,  his  son4n-law,  as  khahfas. 
(The  other  khalifashit>  was  vacant  having  been  declined  by  the 
sheikh  es  Senussi  [^.tr.]).  Wad  HdU  and  Sherif  were  stripped 
of  their  power  and  gradually  all  chiefs  and  amirs  hot  of  the 
Baggara  tribe  were  got  rid  of  except  Osman  Digna,  whose  sphere 
of  operations  was  on  the  Red  Sea  coast.  Abdullah's  rule  was 
a  pure  military  despotism  which  brought  the  cpuiitiy  to  a  state 
of  almost  complete  agricultural  and  commercial  tuin.  '  He  Was 
also  almost  constantly  in  conflict  either  with  the  Shilluks,  Nuers 
and  other  negro  tribes  of  the  south;  with  the  peoples  of  Darfur, 
where  at  one  time  an.  anti^Mahdi  gained  a  great  foUpwimg;  with 
the  Abyssinians;  with  the  Kabbabish  add  other  Arab  trib^  who 

•  Seimar  town  held  out  until  the  19th  of  August,  while  the  Red 
Sea  ports  of  Suakin  and  Massawa  never  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mahdfsts.  The  garrisoiis  of  some  other  townfe  were  rescued  by  the 
Abyssinians.    •    •         .'       '  j '■•...      . 

*  This  period  in  the  history  of  the  Sudani  id  known  as  the  Mahcfia. 
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had  never  embraced  Mahdism,  or  wkh  the  Italians,  Egyptians 
and  British.  Notwithstanding  all  this  opposition  the  khalifa 
found  in  his  own  tribesmen  and  in  his  black  troops  devoted 
adherents  and  successfully  maintained  his  position.  The 
attempt  to  conquer  Egypt  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
dervish  army  at  Toski  (Aug.  3,  1889).  The  attempts  to  subdue 
the  Equatorial  Provinces  were  but  partly  successful.  Emin 
Pasha,  to  whose  relief  H.  M.  Stanley  had  gone,  evacuated 
Wadeiai  in  April  1889.  The  greater  part  of  the  region  and  also 
most  of  the  Bahr*el-Ghazal  relapsed  into  a  state  of  complete 
savagery. 

In  the  country  under  his  dominion  the  khalifa's  government 
was  carried  on  after  the  manner  of  other  Mahommedan  states, 
but  pilgrimages  to  the  Mahdi's  tomb  at  Omdurman  were  substi- 
tuted for  pilgrimages  to  Mecca.  The  arsenal  and  dockyard  and 
the  printing-press  at  Khartum  were  kept  busy  (the  workmen 
being.£gyptians  who  had  escaped  massacre).  Otherwise  Khartum 
was  deserted,  the  khalifa  making  Omdurman  his  capital  and 
compelling  disaffected  tribes  to  dwell  in  it  so  as  to  be  under 
better  control.  While  Omdurman  grew  to  a  huge  size  the 
population  of  the  country  generally  dwindled  enormously  from 
constant  war&ure.and  the  ravages  of  disease,  small-pox  being 
endemic.  The  Europeans  in  the  country  were  kept  prisoners  at 
Omdurman.  Besides  ex-ofikials  like  Slatin  and  Lupton,  they 
included  several  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  sisters,  and  numbers 
of  Greek  merchants  established  at  Khfirtum.  Although  several 
were  closely  imprisoned,  loaded  with  chains  and  repeatedly 
flogged,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  none  was  put  to  death. 
From  time  to  time  a  prisoner  made  his  escape,  and  from  the 
accounts  of  these  ex-prisoners  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
Dervish  rule  is  derived  in  large  measure.  The  fanaticism  with 
which  the.  Mahdi  hs^d  inspired  his  foljipwers  remained  almost 
unbroken  to  the  end.  The  khalifa  after  the  fatal  day  of  Omdur- 
man fled  to  Kordof an  where  he  was  killed  in  battle  in  November 
1899.  In  January  1900  Osman  Digna^  a  wandering  fugitive 
for  months,  was  captured.  In  1902  the  last  surviving  dervish 
amir  .of  importance  surrendered  to  the  sultan  of  Dariur. 
Mahdism  as  a  vital  force  in  the  old  Egyptian  Sudan  ceased, 
howevci*,  with  the  Anglo-Eg3rptian  victory  at  Omdurman.^ 

D.  The  Anglo-Egyptian  Condominium. — Of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan^'the  natural  desire  of  the 
Egyptian  government  to  recover  lost  territory,  the  equally 
natural  desire  in  Great  Britain  to  "  avenge  "  the  death  of  Gordon 
were  among  them— the  most  weighty  was  the  necessity  of 
securing  for  Egypt  the  control,  of  the  Upper  Nile,  Egypt  being 
wholly  dependent  on  the  waters  pf  the  river  for  its  pro^erity. 
That  control  would  have  been  lost  had  a  European  power  other 
than  Great  Britain  obtained  possession  of  any  part  of  the  Nile 
valley;  and  at  the  time  the  Sudan  was  reconquered  (1896-98) 
France  was  endeavouring  to  establish  her  authority  on  the  river 
between  Khartum  and  Gondokoro,  as  the  Marchand  expedition 
from  the  Congo  to  Fashoda  demonstrated.  The  Nile  constitutes, 
in  the  word*  of  Lord  Cromer,  the  true  justification  of  the 
policy  of  re-oqcupation,  and  makes  the.  Sudan  a  priceless 
possession  for  Egypt.' 

The  Sudan  having  been  reconquered  by  "  the  joint  military 
and  financial  efforts"  of  Great  Britain  and  Egypt,  the  British 
government  claimed  "  by  right  of  conquest "  to  share  in  the 
settlement  of  the  administration  and  legislation  of  the  country. 
To  meet  these  claims  an  agreement  (which  has  been  aptly 
called  the  constitutional  charter  of  the  Sudan)  between  Great 
Britain  and  Egypt,  was  signed  on  the  19th  of  January  1899, 
establishing  the  joint  sovereignty  of  the  two  states  throughout 

*  In  the  autumn  of  1903  Mahommed-el-Amin,  a  native  of  Tunis, 
proclaimed  himself  the  Mahdi  and  got  together  a  following  in  Kor- 
dofan.  He  was  captured  by  th^  governor  of  Kordofan  and  pubMcly 
executed  at  £1  Obetd.  In  Apru  1^08  Abd*elfKader,  a  Halowin 
Arab  and  ex-dervish,  rebelled  m  the  Blue  Nile  province,  claiming  to 
be  the  prophet  Issa  U^tls).  On  the  29th  of  that  month  he  murdered 
Mr  C.  C.  Scott-Moncrieff,  deputy  inspector  of  the  province,  and  the 
Egyptian  mamur.  The  rising  was  promptly  suppressed,  Abd-el- 
Kader  was  captured  and  was  hanged  on  the  17th  01  May. 

*  Egypt,  No.  I  (1905),  p.  M9» 


the  Sudan.'  The  reorganization  of  the  country  had  already 
begun,  supreme  power  being  centred  in  one  official  termed  the 
"  governor-general  of  the  Sudan."  To  this  post  was  appointed 
Lord  Kitchener,  the  sirdar  (commander-in-chief)  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  under  whom  the  Sudan  had  been  reconquered.  On  Lord 
Kitchener  going  to  South  Africa  at  the  close  of  1899  he  was 
succeeded  as  sirdar  and  governor-general  by  Major-General  Sir 
F.  R.  Wingate,  who  had  served  with  the  Egyptian  army  since 
1883.  Under  a  just  and  firm  administration,  which  from  the 
first  was  essentially  dvil,  though  the  principal  officials  were 
officers  of  the  British  army,  the  Sudan  recovered  in  a  surprising 
manner  from  the  woes  it  suffered  during  the  M^fadia.  At  the 
head  of  every  mudiria  (province)  was  placed  a  British  official, 
though  many  of  the  subordinate  posts  were  filled  by  Egyptians. 
An  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  Darfur,  which  before  the 
battle  of  Omdurman  had  thrown  off  the  khalifa's  rule  and  was 
again  under  a  native  sovereign.  This  potentate,  the  sultan  AH 
Dinar,  was  recognized  by  the  Sudan  government,  on  condition 
of  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute. 

The  first  duty  of  the  new  administration,  the  restoration  of 
public  order,  met  with  comparatively  feeble  opposition,  though 
tribes  such  as  the  Nuba  mountaineers,  accustomed  from  time 
inunemorial  to  raid  their  weaker  neighbours,  gave  some  trouble. 
In  1906,  in  1908,  and  again  in  1910  expeditions  had  to  be  sent 
against  the  Nubas.  In  the  Bahr-el-Gha^al  the  Niam-Niams  at  first 
disputed  the  authority  of  the  governm^it,  but  Sultan  Yambio,  the 
recalcitrant  chief,  was  mortaUy  wounded  in  a  fight  in  February 
1905  ajQd  no  further  disturbance  occurred.  The  delimitation 
(i 903-1904)  of  the  fnMitier  between  the  Sudan  and  Abyssinia 
enabled  order  to  be  restored  in  a  particularly  lawless  region, 
and  slaverraiding  on  a  large  scale  ended  in  that  quarter  with 
the  capture  and  execution  of  a  notorious  offender  in  1904.  In 
Kordofan,  Darfur  and  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  the  slave  trade 
continued  however  for  some  years  later. 

With  good  administrarion  and  public  security  the  population 
increased  steadily.  The  history  of  the  country  became  one  of 
peaceful  progress  marked  by  the  growing  content-  ^^  j^ 
ment  of  the  people.  The  Sudan  government  devoted  geaentiw 
much  attention  to  the  revival  of  agriculture  and  Work  of 
commerce,  to  the  creation  of  an  educated  class  of  ^Jjj^ 
natives,  and  to  the  establishment  of  an  adequate 
judicial  system.  Their  task,  though  one  of  immense  difficulty, 
was  howev«:  (in  virtue  of  the  agreement  of  the  19th  of  January 
1899)  free  from  all  the  international  fetters  that  bound  the 
administration  of  Egypt.  It  was  moreover  rendered  easier  by 
the  decision  to  govern,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with 
native  law  and  custom, 'no  attempt  being  made  to  Egyptianize 
or  Anglicize  the  Sudanese.  The  results  were  eminently  satis- 
factory. The  Arab-speaking  and  Mahommedan  population 
found  their  religion  and  language  respected,  and  from  the  first 
showed  a  marked  desir©  to  profit  by  the  new  order.  To  the 
negroes  of  the  southern, Sudan,  who  were  exceedingly  suspicious 
of  all  strangersr-whom  hitherto  they  had  known  almost 
exclusively  as  slave^raidetfs — the  very  elements  of  civilization 
had,  in  most  cases,  tx>  be  taught.  Xn  these  pagan  regions  the 
Sudan  government  encouraged  the  ^ork  of  missionary  societies, 
both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  while  disfx>uraging 
propaganda  work  among  the  Moslems. 

In  their  general  policy  the  Sudan  government  adopted  a 
system  of  very  light  taxation;  low  taxation  being  in  countries 
such  as  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  the  keystone  of  the  political  arch. 
This  policy  was  amply  justified  by  results.  In  1899  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  coimtry  was  ££126,000,  in  1909  it  had  risen  to 
££1,040,000,  despite  slight  reductions  in  taxation,  a  proof  of 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  land.  This  prosperity  was  brought 
about  largely  by  improving  the  water-supply,  and  thus  bringing 
more  land  under  cultivation,  by  the  creation  of  new  industries, 
and  by  the  improvement  of  means  of  communication.  A  shorter 
route  to  the  sea  than  that  through  Egypt  being  essential  for  the 

*  At  first  Suakin  was  excepted  from  some  of  the  provisions 
of  this  agreement,  but  these  exceptions  were  done  away  with  by 
a  supplementary  agreement  of  the  loth  of  July  1899. 
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coiamercial  development  of  the  cotintry,  a  railway  from  the  Nile 
near  Berber  to  the  Red  Sea  was  built  (1964-1906).  This  line 
shortened  the  distance  from  Khartum  to  the  nearest  seaport  by 
nearly  1000  m.y  and  by  reducing  the  cost  of  carriage  of  mer- 
chandise enabled  Sudi^  produce  to  find  a  profitable  outlet  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  river  communi- 
cations were  improved  and  the  numbers  of  ^eils  on  caravan  roads 
increased.  Steps  were  furthermore  taken  by  means  of  irrigation 
works  ta  regulate  the  Nile  fioods,  and  these  of  the  river  Gash. 

To  the  promotion  of  education  and  sanitation,  and  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  government  devoted  much  energy 
with  satisfactory  results*  Indeed  thel  regenerative  work  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Sudan  has  been  fully  as  successful  and  even 
more  remadcable  than  that  of  Great  Britsin  in  Egypt.  A  large 
part  of  this  work  has  been  accomplished  by  officers  of  the  British 
army.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  suggestions  about  such  matters 
as  land  settlement,  agricultural  loans,  &c.,  emanated  from  officers 
who  a  short  time  before  were  performing  purely  ttnlitary  duties. 

Nevertheless  civil  servants  gradually  replaced  mOitary  officers 
in  the  work  of  administration,  army  oMcers  being  liable  to  be 
suddenly  removed  fot  war  or  other  service,  often  at  times  when 
the  [Mresence  of  officials  possessed  of  local  experience  was  tnost 
important.  In  efficiency  and  devotion  to  duty  the  Egyptian 
officials  under  the  new  regime  also  earned  high  praise. 

The  relations  of  the  Sudan  government  with  its  Italian, 
Abyssinian  and  French  neighbours  was  marked  by  cordiality, 
Bmhi^et'  ^^  ^th  the  Congo  Free  State  difficulties  arose  over 
(Htexaitftftf' claims  made  by  that  state  to  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal 
*^^  ^  (see  AwuCA,  §  5).  Congo  State  troops  were  in  1904 
stationed  in  Sudanese  territory.  The  cMfficulty  was  adjusted 
in  1906  when  the  Congo  State  abandoned  afl  claims  to  the  Ghazal 
province  (whence  its  troops  were  i/^rithdrawn  during  1907),  and 
it  was  agreed  to  transfer  the  Lado  enclave  (g.v.)  to  the  Sudan 
six  months  after  the  death  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  agreement  the  Lado  enclave  was  incorporated 
in  the  Sudan  in  1910.  As  to  the  general  state  of  the  country  Sir 
Eldon  Gorst  after  a  tour  of  inspection  declared  in  his  report  for 
1909,  "  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any  part  of  the  world  in 
which  the  mass  <^^  the  population  have  fewer  unsatisfied  wants." 

AtrrHOWTiES.-^Summaries  of  ancient  and  medieval  history 
will  be  foond  in  £.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  Tbs  Egyptian  Sudan  (2  vols., 
W07)  and  The  An^Bgyptian  Sudan  (io^}r  edited  by  Count 
Gleichen.  The  story  of  the  Egyptian  conquest  and  events  up  to 
1850  are  summarized  in  H.  Deherain's  Le  Soudan  igyptien  sous 
Mehemet  Ali  (Paris,  1898).  For  the  middle  period  of  Egyptian  rule 
see  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  ttmaiHa  (1874) ;  ^^  Gard4m  in  Central  Africa, 
edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill  (4th  ed.,  1885),  being  extracts  from 
Gordon's  diary,  1874-1880;  Seven  Years  in  the  Soudan,  by  Romolo 
Gessi  Pasha  (1892);  and  Der  Sudan  unter  dgyplischer  Herrschdjt,  by  R. 
Bnchta  (Leipzig,  1888).  The  rise  of  Mandism  and  events  down  to 
1900  are  set  torth  in  iSk)  F.  R.  Win^ate's  Mahdiism  and  ^  Egyptian 
Sudani'  (i89i)<  This  book  contains  translations  of  letters  and 
proclamations  of  the  Mahdi  and  Khalifa.  For  this  period  the 
Journals  of  Major  General  Gordon  at  Khartoum  (1885);  F.  Power's 
Let^rs  from  Kftartoum  during  the  Siege  (1885),  and  the  following 
four  books  written  by  prisoners  of  the  dervishes  are  specially  valuable : 
Slatin  Pasha,  Fire  and  Sword  in  the  JStidain  (X896);  Father  J. 
Ohrwalder  (from  the  MSS.  of, by  F.  R.  Wingate),  Ten  Years'  Captivity 
in  the  Mahdi* s  Camp  {1882-1892)  (1892);  Father  Paolo  Rosignoli,  / 
miei  dodici  anni  di  pri^ionia  in  mezzo  ai  dervice  del  Sudan  (Mondovl, 
1898) ;  C.  Neafdtdt,  A  Prisoner  of  the  Khaleefa  ((899).  See  also 
G.  Dujarric,  Vmat  mahdisle  du  Soudan  (Paris,  toei)^  For  the 
''  Gordon  Relief  "  campaign,  &c..  see  the  British  official  History  of 
the  SudOfn  Campaign  (1890J;  for  the  campaigns  of  1896-98,  H.  S.  L. 
AKord  and  W.  D.  Sword,  The  Egyptian  Soudan,  its  Loss  and  Recovery 
(1896);  G.  W.  Steevens,  Wilh  Kitchener  to  Khartum  (Ed]nbui]^h, 
1898) ;  Winston  S.  Churchill.  The  River  War  (revised  ed;,  1902).  TTie 
story  of  the  Fashoda  incident  is  told  mainly  in  British  and  French 
official  despatches;  consult  also  for  this  period  G.  Hanotaux,  Fachoda 
(Paris,  1910) ;  A.  Lebon,  La  Politique  de  la  France  i8Q6-i8gS  (Paris, 
1901);  and  R.  de  Caix,  Fachoda,  la  France  ei  VAngleterre  {Paris, 
1899).  Lord  Cromer's  Modem  Egypt  (1908)  covers  Sudanese  history 
for  the  years  1 881-1907.  Consult  also  the  authorities  cited  under 
Egy  pt)  :  Modern  History,  and  H.  Pensa,  VEgypte  et  le  Soudan  igyptien 
(Paris,  1^95).  Unless  otherwise  stated  the  place  of  publication  is 
London.  (F.  R.  C.) 

SUDATORIUlt,  the  term  in  architecture  for  the  vaiilted 
sweating-room  {sudor,  sweat)  of  the  Roman  theqnae,  referred 
to  in  Vitruvius  (v.  2),  and  there  called  the  concanierdta  sudatio. 


In  order  to  obtdbi  the  great  heat  ^required,  the  whole  wall  was 
lined  with  vertical  terra-cotta  flue  pipes  of  rectangular  section, 
placed  side  by  side,  through  which  the  hot  air  and  the  smoke 
from  the  su^)ensura  passed  to  an  exit  m  the  roof. 

SUDBURY,  SIMON  OF  (d;  1381)^  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  bom  at  Sudbury  in  Suffolk,  studied  at  the  university  of 
Paris,  and  became  one*  of  the  chaplains  of  Pope  Innocent  VI., 
who  sent  him,  in  1356,  on  a  mission  to  Edward  III.  of  England. 
In  Octoberi36i  the  pope  appointed  \Am  bishop  of  London,  and 
he  Was  soon  serving  the  king  as  an  ambassador  and  in  other  ways. 
In  1375  he  succeeded  Wilham  Wittlesey  ias  archbishop  of  Canten- 
bury,  and  during  the  rest  Of  his  Lile  was  a  partisan  &f  John  of 
Gaunt.  In  July  1377  he  crowned  Richard  II*,  and  4n  1378- J6h& 
WycLiffe  appeared  before  him  at  Lambeth,  but  he  only  took 
proceedings  ajgainst  the  reformer  under  great  pressute.  In 
January  1380  Sudbury  became  chancellor  of  England,  and  the 
revolting  peasants  regained  hka  as  one  of  the  principal  authors 
of  their  woes.  Havji^  released  John  Ball  from  his:  prisbn  at 
Maidstone,  the  Kentish  insurgents  attacked  <  £Uid  damaged  the 
archbishop's  property  at  Canterbury  ^and  Lambeth;  then, 
rushing  into  the  Tower  of  London,  they  selssed  the  atchbishop 
himself.  Sudbury  was- dragged  toTower  Hiii  and,  on  the  X4th 
of  J\me  1381,  was  beheaded*  Hfe  body  was  aftet^ards  buried 
in  Canteri£»ury  Cathedtal.  Sudbury  rebuilt  part  of  the  church  of 
St  Gregory  at  Sudbury,  and  with  his  brother,  John  of  Chertsey, 
he  foimded  a  college  in  this  town;  he  also  did  some  building  at 
Canterbury.  His  father  was  i^igel  Theobald,  and  he  is  some- 
times called  Simon  Theobald  or  Tybald. 

See  W.  F.  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury^ 

SUDBURY^  a  post  town  and  outpoft  of  Nipis^fng  district, 
Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  443  m.  W.  of 
Montreal.  Pop.  (1901) ,  2027.  It  has  manufactures  of  explosives, 
lumber  and  planing  mills,  and  is  the  largest  nickel  mdning  centre 
in  the  world.  Gold,  copper  and  other  minerals  are  also  raised. 
Practic£^y  all  the  ore  is  dipped  to  the  United  States. 

SUDBURYt  a  market  town  add  mtiidcipal  borough  of  England, 
chiefly  in  the  Sudbury  parliamentary  division  of  Suffolk,  but 
partly  in  the  Saffron  Walden  division  of  Essex^  Pop.  (igoi), 
7109.  It  lies  on  the  river  Stour  (which  is  navigaWe  up  to  the 
town),  59  m.  N.E.  from  London  by  the  Ofeat  Eastern  railway. 
All  Saints'  parish  chnr(^h,  consisting  of  channel,  nave,  aisles  and 
tower,  is  chiefly  Perpendicular — the  chancel  being  Decorated. 
It  possesses  a  fine  oaken  pidpit  of  1490.  The  church  was  restored 
in  1882.  St  Peter's  is  Perpendicidar^  with  a  finely  carved  nave 
xooi.  St  Gregory's,  once  collegiate,  is  Perpendicular.  It  has  a  rich 
spire^shi^xd  font-cover  of  wood,  gilt  and  painted.  The  grammar 
school  was  founded  by  WiUiam  Wood  in  1491.  There  are  some 
old  half-timbered  houses,  hicludingone  vetyfine  example.  The 
principd  modem  buildings  are  the  toWn-hall,  Vittoria  hall 
and  St  Leonard's  hospital.  Cocd'>nut  matting  is  an  important 
manufacture;  silk  mantifactures  were  transferred  from  London 
during  the  19th  century,  and  horsehair  weaving  was  established 
at  the  same  time.  There  are  also  flour-mills,  malt-kilns,  lime^ 
works,  and  brick  and  tile  yards.  Th^  town  is  gbvemed  by  a 
mayor,  4  aldermen  and  12  Councillors.'  The  borough  lies  wholly 
in  the  administrative  county  of  West  Suffolk.    Area,  1925  acres. 

The  ancient  Saxon  borough  of  Sudbury  (Sudbyrig,  Sudbjeri, 
Suthberia)  was  the  centre  of  the  ,a9uthern  porJi|)n  of  the  Bast 
Anglian  kingdom.  Before  the  Conquest  it  was  a  borough  own^ 
by  the  mother  of  Earl  Morcar,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
William  I.,  who  held  it  in  1086.  It  was  alienated  from  the 
Crown  to  an  ancestor  of  Gilbert  de  Claxc,  9th  eaxl  of  Gloucestjer. 
In  1 27 1  the  earl  gave  the  burgesses  their  first  charter  confirming 
to  them  all  their  ancient  liberties  and  customs.  The  earl  of 
March  granted  a  cl;iarter  to  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  Sudbury  in 
1397.  In  1440  and  again  in  144$  the  men  and  tenants  of  Sudbury 
obtained  a  royal  confirmation  of  their  privileges.  They  were 
incorporated  in  1553  under  the  name  of  the  mayor,  aldermen  and 
burgesses  of  Sudbury,  and  charters  were  granted  to  the  town  by 
Elizabeth,  Charles  II.  and  James  11.  Its  constitution  was.  re- 
formed fey  the  act  of  1835.  It  was  repi^esented  in  parliaqaent 
by  two   burgesses    from    1558    till    its    disfranchisement    in 
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JS44.  The  Iqrd  of  the  tM>iroMgk  Jiad  a  market  and  lair  in  tl^  13th 
pentury,  and  three  fairs  in  Marchi  July  and  Deceipber  were  held 
in  1792.  Markets  still  exist  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 
Weavers  were  introduced  by  Edward  III.,  ai3Mi  the  town  became 
the  chief  oeyitre  of  the  Suffolk  doth  industry  after  the  RestDiUion. 
r  SUDD»  or  Sadd  (jblh  Ajabic  word  meaning  ''to  dam"),  the 
name  given  to  the  vegetable  obstruction  which  has  at  various 
dates  closed  the  watears.  of  the  Upper  Nile  to  navigation*  It  is 
composed  of  masses  of  papyrus  and  urn  suf  {Vossia  procera)  and . 
the  earth  adhering  to  the  roots  of  those  reeds.  Mingled  with  the 
papyrus  and  urn  suf  (Arabic  for  '' motherK>f*wool'').are  small 
awinuning  plants  And  the  light  brittle  ambach.  The  papyrus 
a^d  um  suf  grow  abundantly  along. the  Nile  banks : and  the  coi>- 
nected  lagoqpa  between  7^^  N.  and  23^  N.  Loosened  by  storms 
these  reeds  drift  until  they  lodge  on  some  obstruction  and  form  a 
da,m  across  the  channel,  converted  by  fresh  arrivals  into  blocks 
that  are  spmetimes  25  m.  in  length,  and  extend  15  to  20  ft. 
below  the  surfac^i.  These  masses  of  decayed  vegetation  and 
earth,  resembling  peat  in  consistency,:  aie  so  much  compressed , 
by  the  force  of  the  current  that  men  can  walk  over  them  every- 
where. In  parts  elephants  could  cross  them  without  danger. 
The  pressure  of  the  water  at  length  causes  the  formation  of  a  side 
channel  or  the  bursting  of  the  sudd,  (For  sudd  cutting  see  Nile.) 

In  the  Bahr-el-Ghaaal  the  sudd,  being  chiefly  composed  of 
small  swimming  plants,  is  of  less  formidable  nature  than  that 
of  the  main  stream. 

Consult,  O.  Deuerling,  Die  Pflawseubarren  iff  afriktMischeu 
PlUsse  (Munich,  i^),  a  valuable  monograph;  and  the  bibliography 
under  Nile,  especially  Captain  H.  G.  Lyons,  The  Physiography  of 
the  Nile  and  ils  Basin  <Cairo,  1906). 

SQDBRIIANN,  HBRMAMN  (1857-  ),  German  dramatist 
and  novelist,  was  born  on  the  30th  of  September  1857  at  Matzi- 
ken  in  East  Prussia,  close  to  the  Russian  frontier,  of  a  Mennonite 
family  long  settled  near  Elbing.  His  father  owned  a  small 
brewery  in  the  village  of  Heydekrug,  and  Sudermann  received 
his  early  education  at  the  Realschule  in  Elbing,  but,  his  parents 
having  been  reduced  in  drcumstances,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
chemist  at  the  age  of  fourtemi.  He  was,  however,  enabled  to 
enter  the  Realgymnasium  in  Tilsit,  and  to  study  philosophy  and 
history  at  Kbnigsberg  University.  In  order  to  complete  his 
studies  Sudermann  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  tutor  in  several 
families.  He  next  became  a  journalist,  was  from  i88i'i882 
editor  of  the  Deutsches  ReichsUait^  and  then  devoted  himself  to 
novel-writing.  The  novels  and  romances  Im  ZwieliM  (1886), 
Frau  Sorge  (1887),  Gesckwister  (1888)  and  Der  KalzensUg  (1890) 
failed  to  bring  the  young  author  as  much  recognition  as  his  first 
drama  Die  Ehre  (1889),  which  inaugurated  a  new  period  in  the 
history  of  the  German  stage.  Of  his  other  dramas  the  most 
successful  were  Sodams  Ende  {xS^i),Heimai(i^3)tDi€ScbmeUer- 
tingsschlaclU  (1894)9  Das  GlUck  im  Winhel  (1895)1  Mariiuri  (1896), 
Johannes  (1898),  Die  drei  Reiherfedem  (1899),  Jokannesfeuer 
(1900),  Es  khe  das  Lehen!  (1902),  Der  SH^mgeseUe  Sokrates 
(1903)  and  Skin  unter  Skinen  (1905).  Sudermann  is  also  the 
author  of  a  powerful  social  novel,  Es  war  (1904),  which,  like  Frau 
Sorge  and  Der  Katzensteg^  has  been  translated  into  English. 

See  W.  Kawerau,  Hermann  Sudermann  (1897);  H.  Landsberg, 
Hermann  Sudermann  (1902);  H.  Jung,  Hermann  Sudermann  (1902); 
H.  Schoen,  Hermann  Sudermann,  poke  dramalique  et  romancier 
(1905);  and  1.  Axelrod,  Hermann  Sudermann  (1907). 

SUB,  EtJGiNB  [Joseph  Marie]  (1804-1837),  French  novelist, 
was  born  in  Paris  on  the  20th  of  January  1804.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  distinguished  surgeon  in  Napoleon's  army,  and  is  said  to  have 
had  the  empress  Jdsephine  for  godmother.  Sue  himself  acted 
as  surgeon  both  in  tlie  Spanish  campaign  undertaken  by  France 
in  1823  and  at  the  battle  of  Navarino  (1828).  In  1829  his  father's 
death  put  him  in  possession  of  a  considerable  fortune,  and  he 
settled  in  PiLris.  His  naval  experiences  supplied  much  of  the 
materials  of  his  first  novels,  Kernock  U  pirate  (1830),  Atar-GuU 
(1831),  La  Satamandre  (2  vols.,  1832),  La  Coucaratcha  (4  vols., 
1832-1834),  and  others,  which  were  composed  at  the  height  of  the 
romantic  movement  of  1830.  In  the  quasi-historical  style  he 
wrote  Jean  Cavalier,  ou Les  FdnaiiqueS  des  tetennes  (4  vols.,  1840) 
ttnd  Latriaumont  (2.  vols.^  1837).    He  was  strongly  affected  by  the 
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Socialist  ideas  of  the  day^  and  these  prompted  his  most  famous 
works:  Jjts  Myskres  de  Paris  (10  vols.,  j34arr843)  and  Le  Juif 
errant  {10  vols.,  1844-1845)1  which  were  among  the  moot  popular 
specimens  of  the  rotnanhfeuHkUm.  He  followed  these  up  with  some 
singular  and  not  very  edifying  book^:  I^es  Sept  pickis  capitaux 
(16  vols.,  1847^1849),  which  contained  «torie$  to  illustrate  each 
sin,  Zef  Mystires  d^  peupk  (1849-1856),  which  was  suppreGoed 
by  the  censor  in  1857,  and  several  others,  all  on  a  very  large  scale, 
though  the  Aumber  of  volumes  gives.an.exaggerat^ed  idea  of  their 
length.  Some  of  his  books»  among  them  the  Juif  errant  and  the 
Myskres  de  Paris,,  were  dramatized  by  himself,  usually  in  collab- 
oration with  others.  His  period  of  greatest  success  and  popu- 
larity coii^ded  with  that  of.  Alexandre  Dumas,  with. whom  some 
writers  have  put  him  on  an  equality.  Sue  has  neither  Dumas's 
wide  range  of  subject,  nor,  above  all,  his  faculty  of  conducting 
the  story  by  means  of  lively  dialpguei  he  has,  however,  a  com- 
mand of  terror  which  Dumas  seldom  or  never  attained.  From 
the  literary  point  of  view  his  style  is  bad,  and  his  construction 
prolix.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  sat  for  Paris  (the  Seine) 
in  the  Assembly  from  April  1850,  and  was  exiled  in  consequence 
of  his  protest  against  the  coup  d'itat  of  the  and  of  December 
1851.  This  exile  stimulated  his  literary  production,  but  the 
works  of  his  last  days  are  on  the  whole  much  inferior  to  those 
of  his  middle  period.  Sue  died  at  Annecy  (Savoy)  on  the 
3rd  of  August  1857. 

SUEBI»  or  SxTEVi,  a  collective  term  applied  to  a  number  of 
peoples  in  central  Germany,  the  chief  of  whom  appear  to  haye 
been  the  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  Hermunduri,  Semnones  and 
Langobardi.  From  the  earliest  times  these  tribes  inhabited  the 
basin  of  the  Elbe.  The  Langobardic  territories  seem  to  [have 
lain  about  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river,  while  the  Semnones  lay 
south.  The  Marcomanni  occupied  the  basin  of  the  Saale,  but 
iinder  their  king,  Maroboduus,  they  moved  into  Bohemia  during 
the  early  part  of  Augustus's  reign,  while  the  Quadi,  who  are  first 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  lay  farther  east  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Elbe.  The  former  home  of  the  Marcomanni  was 
occupied  by  the  Hermunduri  a  few  years  befoie  the  Christian 
era.  Some  kind  of  political  union  seems  to  have  existed  among 
all  these  tribes.  The  Semnones  and  Langobardi  were,  at  one 
time  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Marcomannic  king  Marobo- 
duus, and  at  a  much  later  period  we  hear  of  Langobardic  troops 
taking  part  against  the  Romans  in  the  Marcomannic  War.  The 
Semnones  claimed  to  be  the  chief  of  the  Suebic  peoples,  and 
Tacitus  describes  a  great  religious  festival  held  in  their  tribal 
sanctuary,  at  which  legations  were  present  from  all  the  other 
tribes. 

Tadtus  uses  the  name  Suebi  in  a  far  wider  sense  than  that 
defined  above.  With  him  it  includes  not  only  the  tribes  of  the 
basin  of  the  Elbe,  but  also  all  the  tribes  north  and  east  of  that 
river,  including  even  the  Swedes  (Suiones).  This  usage,  which  is 
not  found  in  other  andent  writers,  is  probably  due  to  a  confusion 
of  the  Suebi  with  the  agglomeration  of  peoples  under  their 
supremacy,  which  as  we  know  from  Strabo  extended  to  some 
at  least  of  the  eastern  tribes. 

In  early  Latin  writers  the  term  Suebi  is  occasionally  applied  to 
any  of  the  above  tribes.  From  the  2nd  to  the  4th  century, 
however,  it  is  seldom  used  except  with  reference  to  events  in  the 
ndghbourhood  of  the  Pannonian  frontier,  and  here  probably 
means  the  Quadi.  From  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  onward 
it  appears  most  frequentiy  in  the  regions  south  of  the  Main,  and 
soon  the  names  Abmanni  and  Suabi  are  used  synonymously. 
The  Alamanni  {q,v.)  seem  to  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  the 
descendants  of  the  andent  Hermunduri,  but  it  is  Kkdy  that 
they  had  been  joined  by  one  or  more  other  Suebic  peoples,  from 
the  Danubian  region,  or  more  [probably  from  the  middle  Elbe, 
the  land  of  the  andent  Semnones.  It  is  probably  from  the 
Alamantiic  region  that  those  Suebi  came  who  joined  the 
Vandals  in  their  invasion  of  Gaul,  and  eventually  founded  a 
kingdom  in  north-west  Spain.  After  the  ist  century  the  term 
Suebi  seems  never  to  be  applied  to  the  Langobardi  and  sddom 
to  the  Baiouarii  (Bavarians),  the  descendants  of  the  andent 
Marcomanni.    But    besides    the    Alamannic    Suebi    we    hear 
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-siao  ol  a  people!  ckDed  Stiebi,  iVlJo  ^hbr€y  ftftei'  the  Middle  6i 
the  6th  century  settled  north  of  the  Unstrut.  There  is 
evidence  also  for  a  people  called  Suebi  itt  the  district  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Schddt:.  It  i^  Hkdy  that  both  these  settle- 
ments wl^e  colonies -from  the  Suebi  of  whom  we  hear  in  the 
An^o-Sazon  poem  WidsUh  as  neighbours  of  the  An^,  and 
whose  name  may  possibly  be  preserved  in  Schwabstedt  on  the 
Treene.  The  question  has  recently  been  raised  whether  these  ^ 
Suebi  should  be 'identified  with  the  people  whom  the  Romaiis! 
called  Heruli.  After  thef  7  th  century  the  name  Suebi  is  practically 
only  applied  to  the  Alamannic  Suebi  (Schwaben),  with  whom  it 
remains  a  territorial  designation  in  Wllrttembei^  and  Bavaria 
until  the  present  day. 

•See  Ca^ar,  D^  MiogiMcd,  L<  37,  51  sqq.,  iv.  r  raq.,  vL  9  sqq*  ;> 
Stia^.  P-  ^  seq.;  Txitua,  Gffmanu^,  3S  aqq.;  K.  Zeusfi  Die\ 
DetUschen  una  die  Nachbarstdmme^  pp.  55  aqq.,  31^  sqq. ;  C.  Bremer 
in  Paul's  Crundriss  (2nd  ed.),  iii.  915-950;  H.M.Cnadiwck,Or»«n(>/ 
the  English  Nation,  216  aqq.  (Cambriclge,  1907).       (F.  G.  M.  B.) 

8UBCA9  a  town  of  eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia; 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Jficar,  and  on  the  Silla-Ctdiera 
railway.  Pop.  (rpoo),  14,435.  Sueca  is  separated  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  (7  m.  east)  by  the  Sierra  de  Cullera.  It  is  a 
modem  town,  although  many  of  the  houses  have  the  flat  itx>fs, 
view-tmrets  (miradores)  and  horseshoe  arches  characteristic  Of 
Moorish  architecture.  There  are  a  few  handsome  public 
buildings,  such  as  the  hosi^ital,  town-hall  and  theatre,  Sueca 
has  a  thriving  trade  in  grain  and  fruit  from  the  Jllcar  vaUey, 
which  is  irrigated  by  waterways  creatjed  by  the  Moors. 

SUESSy  EDUARD  (183 1-  ),  Austrian  geologist,  was  born 
in  London  on  the  20th  of  August  1831,  his  father,  a  native  of 
Saxony,  having  settled  there  as  a  German  merdiant.  Three 
years  later  the  family  removed  to  Prague,  and  in  1845  to  Vienna. 
Eduard  Suess  wks  educated  for  conmiercial  life,  but  early  dis- 
played ^  bent  for  geology.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  published 
a  short  sketch  of  the  geology  of  Carlsbad  and  its  mineral  waters; 
and  in  1852  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  in  the  Imperial 
museum  of  Vienna.  There  he  studied  the  fossil  Brachiopoda,  and 
manifested  such  ability  that  in  1857  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  geology  at  the  university.  In  1862  he  relinquished  his  museum 
duties,  and  gave  his  whole  time  to  special  research  and  teaching, 
retaining  h^  professorship  until  1901.  Questions  of  ancient 
physical  geography,  such  as  the  former  connexion  between 
northern  Africa  and  Europe,  occupied  his  attention;  and  in  1S62 
he  published  an  essay  on  the  soils  and  water-supply  of  Vienna. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  town  council,  and  in  1869  to  a 
seat  in  the  Diet  of  Lower  Austria,  which  he  retained  until  1896. 
Meanwhile  he  continued  his  geological  and  palaeontological 
work  dealing  with  the  Tertiary  -strata  of  the  Vienna  Basm,  also 
turning  his  attention  to  the  problems  connected  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface-features,  on  which  he  wrote  a  monu- 
mental treatise.  This,  the  great  task  of  his  life,  embodied  the 
results  of  personal  research  and  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
work  of  the  leading  geologists  of  aU  coimtries;  it  is  entitled 
Antlitz  der  Brdt,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1^5, 
the  second  in  1888,  and  pt.  i.  of  the  third  volume  in  1901.  The 
work  has  been  translated  into  French,  and  (in  part)  into  Eng^h. 
Suess  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France  in  1889,  and  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1894.  In  1896  the  Geological  Society  of  London  awarded  to  him 
the  WoQaston  medal. 

Memoir  (with  portrait),  by  Sir  A.  Gdkie,  Natuft  (May  4, 1905). 

8tJBSSXJLA»  an  ancient  town  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the  ^laih 
i|  m.  W.  of  the  tiodern  C^cello,  9  m.  S.E.  of  the  ancient  Capua. 
Its  earliei:  history  is  obscui^.  In  338  B.C.  it  obtained  Latin 
rights  from  Rome.  In  the  Samnite  and  Hanmbalic  wars  it  was 
strategically  important  as  commanding  the  entrance  to  the 
Caudihe  pass.  SuHa  seems  to  have  founded  a  colony  here.  It  is 
frequaitly  named  as  an  ^iscopal  see  up  tiU  the  icth  century  a.d., 
and  was  for  a  time  the  chief  town  of  a  small  Lombard  principality. 
It  was  several  times  plundered  by  the  Saracens,  and  at  last 
abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  in  consequence  of  the  malaria.  The 
ruins  of  the  town  lie  within  the  BoscO  d'Acerra,  a  picturesque 
forest.    They  were  more  conspicuous' $n  the  i8th  century  thin 


they  how  are,  but  traces  of  the  theatre  nmy  still  be  6een,  and 
debris  of  other  buildings.  Oscan  tombs  were  excavated  thei^e 
between  1878  and  1^86,  and  important  ^d^  of  vases,  h;ron^, 
&c.,  have  been  made.  The  dead  were  generally  buried  within 
slabs  of  tufa  arranged  to  ionn  a  kind  of  sotcbphagus  (see  F.  ^on 
Duhn  in  Rihnische  MiiUikmgen,  1887,  p.  235  sqfq.)*  Suessula  lay 
on  the  line  of  the  Via  PopiUia,  which  was  here  inteisected  by  a 
toad  wMth  ran  from  Neapolis  through  Acerrae,  and  on  to  the  Via 
Appia,  wMdi  it  reached  just  west  of  the  Caudine  pass.  Gn 
the  hills  above  Canoeilo  to  the  east  of  Suessula  was  situated 
the  fortified  camp  of  M.  Claudius  Marcelius,  which  covered 
Nda  and  saved  as  a  post  of  observation  against  Hanoibal  in 
Capua.  (T.As.) 

61IBT  (M.  Ekig.  sewety  a  diminutive  of  O.  Fk*  seu,  suis^  mod. 
suif,  lard,  from  Lat.  sebum,  or  semm^  taUow,  grease^,  probably 
aUied  to  sapo,  soap),  the  hard  fiaked  white  fat  lying  round  the 
kidneys  of  the  sheep  or  ok;  that  of  the  {Hg  focms  kid.  Beel- 
suet  is  especially  used  in  cookery, 

SUnONiUS  TBANtfJILLUS,  OAIUS,  Roman  historian, 
lived  during  the  end  of  the  ist  and  the  first  half  of  the  2nd 
oentutfy  a.d.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Tadtus  and  the 
younger  PHny,  and  Us  Mteraiy  work  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  done  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadiioa  (aj).  9^138). 
His  father  was  military  tribune  in  the'  XTTTth  legion,  and  he 
himself  began  life  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  an  advocate. 
To  ua  he  is  known  as  the  biographer  of  the  twelve  Caesars 
(including  Julius)  down  to  Domitian.  The  Htibs  are  valuable 
as  covering  a  good  deal  of  ground  where  we  aite  without  the 
guidance  of  Tacitus.  As  Suetonius  was  the  emperor  Hadrian's 
private  secretary  (magister  epiHdarum),  he  must  have  had 
access  to  many  inqM>rtant  documents  in  the  In4>erial  archives, 
e.g.  the  decrees  and  transactions  ot  the  senate.  In  addition 
to  written  and  official  documents,  he  picked  iq>  in  society  a 
mass  of  information  and  anecdotes,  which,  though  of  doubtful 
authenticity,  need  not  be  r^;arded  as  mere  inventions  of 
his  own.  Th^  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  kind  of  court 
gossip  prevalent  in  Rome  at  the  time«  He  was  a  friend  andcor*- 
respondent  of  the  youngeri  Pliny,  who  when  a|^>ointed  govomor 
of  Bithynia  took  Suetonius  with  him.  Pliny  also  reoommended 
him  to  the  favouraUe  notice  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  "  as  a  most 
upright,  honourable,  and  learned  man,  whom  persons  often 
remember  in  their  wills  because  of  his  merits,"  and  he  begs  that 
he  may  be  made  legally  capable  of  inheriting  these  bequests,  for 
which  under  a  special  enactment  Suetonius  was,  as  a  rhi1Hl#»gR 
married  man,  disqualified.  Hadrian's  biographer^  Aelius 
Spartiamis,  tells  us  that  Suetonius  was;  deprived  of  his 
private  secretaryship  because  he  had  not  been  suffici.ently 
observant  of  court  etiquette  towards  the  emperor's  wife 
during  Hadrian's  absence  fn  Britain. 

The  Lives  of  the  Caesars  has  always  been  a  popular  work.  It 
id  rather  a  chronicle  than  a  history.  It  gives  no  picture  of  the 
society  of  the  time,  no  hints  as  to  the  general  character  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  period.  It  is  the  emperor  Who  is  always  before  us,  and 
yet  the  portrait  is  drawn  without  any  real  historical  judgment  or 
insight.  It  is  the  personal  anecdotes,  several  of  which  are  very 
amusing,  that  give  the  lives  their  chief  interest  |  but  the  author 
panders  rather  too  much  to  a  taste  for  scandal  and  gossip.  None  the 
less  he  throws  considerable  light  on  an  important  period,  and  next  to 
Tacitus  and  Dio  Cassius  is  the  chief  (sometimes  tne  only)  authority. 
The  laneua^  is  clear  and  simple.  The  work  was  eonrinued  by 
Marius  Maximus  {3rd  century),  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  emperors 
from  Nerva  to  Elagabalus  (now  lost).  Suetonius  was  a  voluminous 
writer.  Of  his  De  viris  iUustribus,  the  lives  of  Terence  and  Horace, 
fragments  of  those  of  Lucan  and  the  elder  Pliny  and  the  greater 

Sirt  of  the  chapter  on  granunarians  and  rhetondaus,  are  extant, 
ther  works  by  him  ^aow  lost)  were:  Prata  (=  Xei/Mavcf« patch- 
work), in  ten  books,  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia ;  the  Roman  Year,  Koman 
InsHtulions  and  Customs,  Children's  Games  among  the  Greeks^  Roman 
Public  spectacles,  On  the  Kings,  On  Cicero's  Republic. 

Editio  princeps,  1470;  editions  by  great  scholars^  Erasmus, 
Isaac  (Jasaubon,  J.  G.  Graeviui  P.  Burmann;  the  best  complete 
annotated  edition  !s  still  that  of  C.  G.  Baumgarten-Crusius  (18 16); 
recent  editions  by  H.  T.  Peck  (New  York,  i»89) ;  Leo  Preud*homme 
(1906);  M.  Ihm  (1907).  Editions  of  separate  lives:  Au^ustus^  by 
E.  S.  Shuckhurgh  (with  useful  introduction,  1896);  Ckmdtue,  by  H. 
Smilda  (1896),  with  notes  and  parallel  passages  from  other  authorities. 
The  best  editions  of  the  text  are  by  C  L,  Roth  (1886),  and  A.  Reiffer- 
srfieid  (not  including  the  Lives,  i860).   On  theDe  viris  iUustribus;  see 
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G.  K5rtfi!e  in  Dissert,  phiMog,  halenses  (1900),  vol.  ziv. ;  and,  above  all, 
A.  Mace,  Essai  sur  SuStone  (1900),  with  an  exhaustive  bibliography. 
There  are  English  translations  by  Philemon  Holland  (reprinted  m 
the  Tudor  TranstaiienSt  1900),  and  by  Thomson  and  Forester  (in 
Bohn's  Classical  Library), 

8UEZ»  a  port  of  £|^pt  on  the  Red  Sea  ^d  aoathem  terminus 
of  the  Suez  Canai  (9.9.),  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
in  29*s8'37''N.,32**3i'i8'E.  It  is  80  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Cairo  in  a 
direct  line. but  148  m.  by  rail,  and  is  built  on  the  north-west 
point  ol  the  gulf.  Pop.  (1907)7 1^,347.  From  the  heights  to  the 
north,  where  there  is  a  khedivai  chalet,  there  is  a  superb  view  to 
the  south  with  the  Jdbel  Ataka  (m  the  right,  Mt  Sinai  on  the 
left  and  the  waters  of  the  gulf,  between.  Suez  is  supplied  with 
water  by  the  fresh-water  canal,  which  starts  from  the  Nile  at 
Cairo,  and, is  terminated  at  Suez  by  a  lock  which,  north  o&the 
town,  joins  it  to  .the  gulf.  Before  the  opening  of  this  canal  in 
1863  water  had  to  be  brought  from  ''  the  Wells  of  Moses/'  a 
small  oaais  3  m.  distant  on  the  east  side  of  the  gulf.  About 
2  m.  south  of  the  town  are  the  harbours  and  quays  constructed 
on  the  western  side  ilf  the  Suez  Caoial  at  the  poinfc  where  the 
canal  enters  the  gulf.  The  harbours  are  connected  with  the 
town  by  an  .embankment  and  railway  built  across  a  shallow, 
dry  at  low  water  save  for  a  narrow  channel.  On  bne  of  the 
quays  is.  a  statue  to  Thomas  Waghom,  the  organizer  of  the 
"  overland  route  "  to  India.  The  ground  on  which  the  port  is 
built  has  all  been  reclaimed. from  the  sea.  The  accommodation 
provided  inchiries  a  dry  dock  410  ft.  long,  100  ft.  broad  and 
nearly  36  ft.  deep.  Theie  are  separate  basins  for  warships 
and  merchant  ships,  and  in  the  roadstead  at  the  mouth  of  the 
canal  &  ample  room  for  shipping.  Suez  is  a  quarantine 
station  for  pilgrims  from  Mecca;  otherwise  its  importance  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  ships  using  the  canal. 

In  the  7th  century  a  tx>wn  called  Kolzum  stood,  on  a  site 
adjacent  to  that  of  Suez,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  canal  which 
then  joined  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile.  Kolzum  retained  some  of 
the  trade  of  Egypt  with  Arabia  and  countries  farther  east  long 
after  the  canal  was  closed,  but  by  the  13th  century  it  was  in 
ruins  and  Suez  itself,  which  had  supplanted  it,  was  also,  according 
to  an  Arab  historian,  in  decay.  On  the  Ottoman  conquest  of 
£g)rptin  the  i6th  century  Suez  became  a  naval  as  well  as  a  trad- 
ing station,  and  here  fleets  were  equipped  which  for  a  time  dis- 
puted the  mastery  of  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  Portuguese. 
According  to  .  Niebuhr,  in  the  x8th  century  a  fleet  of  nearly 
twenty  vessels  sailed  yearly  from  Suez  to  Jidda,  the  port  of  Mecca 
and  the  place  of  correspondence  with  India.  When  the  French 
occupied  Suez  in  1798  it  was  a  place  of  little  importance,  and  the 
conflicts  ^idiich  followed  its  occupation  in  1800  by  an  English 
fleet  laid  the  greater  part  in  ruins.  The  overland  mail  route  from 
England  to  India  by  way  of  Suez  was  c^pened  in  x  83  7.  The  regular 
Peninsular  &  Oriental  steamer  service  began  a  few  years  later, 
and  in  18^7  a  tuilway  was  opened  from  Cairo  through  the  desert. 
This  line  is  no^  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  railway  which  follows 
the  canal  from  Suez  to  Ismailia,  and  then  ascends  the  Wadi 
Tumilat  to  Zagazig,  whence  branches  diverge  to  Cairo  and 
Alexandria. 

SUEZ  CAKAL  Before  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal 
there  was  no  direct  water  communication  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Sea,  but  at  various  eras  such  communication 
existed  by  way  of  the  Nile.  Trade  between  Egypt  and  countries 
to  the  east  was  originally  overland  to  ports  south  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez;  the  proximity  of  the  roadstead  at  the  head  of  that  gulf  to 
Memphis  and  the  Delta  nevertheless  marked  it  as  the  natural 
outlet  for  the  Red  Sea  commerce  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  fertile 
Wadi  Tumilat  extending  east  of  the  Nile  valley  almost  to  the 
head  of  the  gulf  (which  in  ancient  times  reached  north  to  the 
Bitter  Lakes)  afforded  an  easy  road  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea,  while  the  digging  of  a  navigable  canal  connecting  the 
river  and  the  gulf  gave  the  northern  route  advantages  not 
possessed  by  the  desert  routes  farther  south,  e.g,  that  between 
Coptos  and  Kosseir.  Aristotle,  Strabo  and  Pliny  attribute  to 
the  legendary  Sesostris  {qx,)  the  distinction  of  being  the  flrst 
of  the  pharaohs  to  build  a  canal  joining  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea. 
From  an  inscription  on  the  temple  at  Karnak  it  would  appear 


that  $uch  a  canal  ezistad  in  the  time  of  Seti  I.  (1380  b.c.).  TIus 
canal  diverged  from  the  Nile  j^ear  Bubastis  and  was  carried  alpng 
the  Wadi  Tumilat  to  Heroopolis,  nei^r  Fithom,  a  port  at  the  head 
of  the  Heroopolite  Gulf  (the  Bitter  Lakes  of  to-day) .  The  channel 
of  this  canal  is  still  traceable  in  parts  of  the  Wadi  Tumilat,  and 
its  dii^ection  was  frequently  followed  by  the  engineers  of  the  fresh- 
water canal.  Seti's  canal  appears  to  have  fallen  into  decay  or 
to  have  been  too  small  for  later  requirements,  for  Pharaoh  Necho 
ifiog  B.C.)  began  to  build  another  canal;  possibly  his  chief  object 
was  to  deepen  the  channel  betweep  the  Heroopolite  Gulf  and 
the  Red  Sea,  then  probably  silting  up.  Necho's  canal  was'  not 
completed — according  to  Herodotus  120,000  men  perished  in  the 
undertaking.  Darius  (520  B.C.)  continued,  the  work  of  Necho, 
rendering  navigable  the  channel  of  the  Heroopolite  Gulf,  which 
had  become  blocked.  Up  to  this  time  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  connexion  between  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  those  of  the 
Bubastis-Heroopolis  canal ;  ve3sels  coming  from  the  Mediterranean 
ascended  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  to  Bubastis  and  then  ^iled 
along  the  canal  to  Heroopolis,  where  their  merchandise  baJ  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Red  Sea  ships.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (285  B.C.) 
connected  the  canal  with  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  at  the 
spot  where  the  junction  was  effected  he  built  the  town  of  Arsinoe. 
The  dwindling  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  rendered  this 
means  of  communication  impossible  by  the  time  of  Cleopatra 
(31  B.C.).  Trajan  (a.d.  98)  is  said  to  have  repaired  the  canal,  and, 
as  the  Pelusiac  branch  was  no  longer  available  for  navigation, 
to  have  built  a  nisw  canal  between  Bubastis  and  Babylon  (Old 
Cairo),  this  new  canal  being  known  traditional^  a^  Asnnis 
Trajanus  or  Amnis  Augustus.  According  to  H.  R.  Hall,  however, 
"  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  work  of  this  kind,  beyond  repairs,  was 
undertaken  in  the  times  of  the  Romans;  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  new  canal  was  the  work  of  *Amr  ''  (the  Arab  conqueror 
of  Egypt  in  the  7th  century).  The  canal  was  certainly  in  use  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Moslem  rule  in  £gypt ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
closed  c.  A  J).  770  by  order  of  Abu  Ja'far  (Mansur),  the  second 
Abbasid  caliph  and  founder  of  Bagdad,  who  wished  to  prevent 
supplies  from  reaching  his  enemies  in  Arabia  by  this  means. 
*Amr's  canal  (of  which  the  Khalig  which  passed  through  Cairo 
and  was  closed  in  1897  is  said  to  have  formed  part)  had  its  ter- 
minus on  the  Red  Sea  south  of  the  Heroopolite  Gulf  near  the 
present  town  of  Suez.  In  this  neighbourhood  was  the  ancient 
city  of  Clysma,  to  which  in  'Amr's  time  succeeded  Kolzum, 
perhaps  an  Arabic  corruption  of  Clysnia.  The  exact  situation 
of  Clysma  is  unknown,,  but  Kolzum  occupied  thp  site  of  Siiez, 
the  hills  north  of  which  are  still  called  Kolzimi.  Aiter  the  closing 
of  the  canal  in  the  8th  century  it  does  not  appear  for  certain  that 
it  was  ever  restored,  although  it  is  asserted  that  in  the  year  1000 
Sultan  Hakim  rendered  it  navigable.  If  so  it  must  speedily  have 
become  choked  up  again.  Parts  of  the  canal  continued  to  be 
filled  during  the  Nile  inundations  until  Mehemet  Ali  (ax).  i8ij) 
ordered  it  to  be  closed;  the  closing,  however,  was  not  completely 
effected,  for  in  1861  the  old  canal  from  Bubastis  still  flowed  as 
far  as  Kas^assin.  This  part  of  the  canal,  after  over  2500  years 
of  service,  was  utilized  by  the  French  engineers  in  buUdiog  the 
fresh-^water  canal  from  Cairo  to  Suez  in  i86i-2863«  This  canal 
follows  the  lines  of  that  of  'Amr  (or  Trajan). 

Marilime  Canal  Projects, — Apart  from  water  communication 
betweoi  th^  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  by  way  of  the  Nile, 
the  project  of  direct  communication  by  a  canal  piercing  the 
isthmus  of  Suez  was  entertained  as  early  as  the  8th  century  a.d.  by 
H3.riln  al-Rashidt  who  is  said  to  have  abandoned  the  scheme, 
being  persuaded  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  lay  open  the  coast 
of  Arahia  to  the  Byzantine  navy.  After  the  discovery  of  the  Cape 
route  to  India  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  the  Venetians, 
who  had  for  centuries  held  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
East  with  Europe  via  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  began  negotiations 
with  the  Egyptians  for  a  canal  across  the  isthmus,  but  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  the  Turks  put  an  end  to  these  designs.  In 
1 67 1  Leibnitz  in  his  proposals  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France  regarding 
an  expedition  to  Egypt  recommended  the  making  of  a  maritime 
canal,  and  the  Sheikh  al-Balad  Ali  Bey  (c.  1770)  wished  to  carry 
out  the  project.    Bonaparte  when  in  Egypt  in  1798  ordered  the 
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isthmus  to  be  surveyed  as  a  preliminary  to  the  digging  of  a  canal 
across  it,  and  the  engineer  he  employed,  J.  M.  Lepere,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  difEerence  in  level  of  29  ft.  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  This  view  was  combated 
at  the  time  by  Laplace  and  Fourier  on  general  grounds,  and  was 
finally  disproved  in  1846-1847  as  the  result  of  surveys  made  at 
the  instance  of  the  Soci6t6  d'£tudes  pour  le  Canal  de  Suez.  This 
society  was  organized  in  1846  by  Prosper  Enfantin,  the  Saint 
Simonist,  who  thirteen  years  before  had  visited  Egypt  in  con- 
nexion with  a  schirane  for  making  a  canal  across  the  isthmus 
of  Suez,  which,  like  the  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  was 
part  of  the  Saint  Simonist  programme  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  world.  The  e)q>ert  commis»on  appointed  by  this  society 
r^>orted  by  a  majority  in  favour  of  Paulin  Talabot's  plan, 
according  to  which  the  canal  would  have  run  from  Suez  to 
Alexandria  by  way  of  Cairo. 


injure  British  maritime  supremacy,  and  that  tho  ptoposal  was 
merely  a  device  for  French  interference  in  the  £^t. 

Although  the  sultan's  confirmation  of  the  ooliceBsion  was  not 
actually  granted  till  1866,  de  Lesseps  in  1858  opened  the  sub- 
scription lists  for  his  company,  the  capital  of  which  was  200 
million  francs  in  400,000  shares  of  500  francs  each.  In  less  than 
a  month  314,494  shares  were  applied  for;  of  these  over  200,000 
were  subscribed  in  France  and  over  0,ooo  were  taken  by  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  From  other  countries  the  subscriptions  were 
trifling,  and  England,  Austria  and  Russia,  as  well  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  held  entirely  aloof.  The  residue  of  85,506 
shares^  was  taken  over  by  the  viceroy.  On  the  25th  of  April 
1859  the  work  of  construction  was  formally  begun,  the  first 
spadeful  of  sand  being  turned  near  the  site  of  Port  Said,  but 
progress  W9S  not  very  rapid.  By  the  beginning  of  1S62  the  f^h- 
water  canal  had  reached  Lake  llmsa,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
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For  some  years  after  this  report  no  progress  was  made;  indeed, 
the  society  was  ia  a  state  of  suspended  anitaaation  when  in  1854 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  came  to  the  front  as  the  chief  exponent  of 
the  idea.  He  had  been  associated  with  the  Saint  SimonistS  and 
lor  many  years  had  been  keenly  interested  in  the  question.  His 
opportunity  came  in  1854  when,  on  the  death  of  Abbas  Pasha, 
his  friend  Said  Pasha  became  viceroy  of  Egypt.  From  Said  on 
the  30th  of  November  1854  he  obtained  a  concession  authorizing 
him  to  constitute  the  Compagnie  Universelle  du  Canal  Maritime 
de  Suez,  which  should  construct  a  ship  canal  through  the  isthmus, 
and  soon  afterwarcte  in  concert  with  two  French  engineers, 
Linant  Bey  and  Mougel  Bey,  he  decided  that  the  canal  should 
run  in  a  direct  line  from  Suez  to  the  Gulf  of  Pehisium,  passing 
through  the  depressions  that  are  now  Lake  Timsa  and  the  Bitten 
Lakes,  and  skirting  the  eastern  edge  of  Lake  Menzala.  In  the 
following  year  an  international  commission  appolMed  by  the 
viceroy  approved  this  plan  with  slight  modifications,  the  chief 
being  that  the  channel  was  taken  through  Lake  Menzala  instead 
of  along  its  edge,  and  the  northern  termination  of  the  canal 
moved  some  17J  m.  westward  Where  deep  water  was  found  closer 
to  the  shore.  This  plan,  according  to  which  there  were  to  be 
no  locks,  was  the  one  ultimately  carried  out,  and  it  was  embodied 
in  a  second  and  amplified  concession,  dated  the  5th  of  January 
1856,  which  laid  on  the  company  the  obligation  of  constructing, 
in  addition  to  the  maritime  canal,  a  fresh-water  c^nal  from  the 
Nile  mear  Cairo  to  Lake  Timsa,  with  branches  running  parallel 
to  the  maritime  canal,  one  to  Suez  and  the  other  to  Pelusium. 
The  concession  was  to  last  for  99  years  from  the  date  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
after  which,  in  default  of  other  arrangements,  the  canal  passes 
into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  government.  The  confirmation 
of  the  sultan  of  Turkey  being  required,  de  Lesseps  went  to  ©nn^ 
stantinople  to  secure  it,  but  found  himself  baffied  by  British 
diplomacy;  and  later  in  London  he  was  informed  by  Lord 
Palmerston  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  government  the 
canal  was  a  physical  impossibility,  that  if  it  were  made  it  would 


same  year  a  narrow  channel  had  been  formed  between  that  lake 
and  the  Mediterranean.  In  1863  the  fresh-water  canal  was 
continued  to  Suez. 

So  far  the  work  had  been  performed  by  native  labour;  the 
concession  of  1856  contained  a  provision  that  at  least  four-^fifths 
of  the  labourers  should  be  Egyptians,  and  later  in  the  same  y€ar 
Said  Pasha  undertook  to  suppfy  labourers  as  required  by  the 
engineers  of  the  canal  company,  which  was  to  house  and  feed 
them  and  pay  them  at  stipulated  rates.  Although  the  wages 
and  the  terms  of  service  were  better  thun  the  men  obtiined 
normally,  this  system  of  forced  labour' was  stitm^y  disaiiproved 
of  in  England,  and  the  khedive  Ismaflwho  succeeded  Said  on  the 
latteY's  death  in  1863  also  considered  it  as  being  contrary  to- the 
interests  of  his  country.  Henc^  in  July  the  Egyptian  foreign 
minister,  Nubar  Pasha,  was  sent  to  Constantinople  with  thepro- 
posal  that  the  number  of  labourers  furnished  to  the  company 
should  bfe  reduced,  and  that  it  should  be  made  to  hand  back  to 
the  Eg5rptian  government  the  lands  that  had  been  granted  it  by 
Said  in  t8$6.  These  propositions  wtte  approved  by  the  sultan, 
and  the  company  was  ittfohned  that  if  they  were  not  ^accepted 
the  works  woidd  be  stopped  by  force.  Naturally  the  company 
objected,  and  in  the  end  the  various  matters  in  dispute  were 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  By  hii 
award,  made  in  July  1864,  the  company  was  allowed  38  mifiion 
francs  as  an  indemnity  for  the  abolition  of  the  ^of»^,  16  million 
j  francs  in  respect  of  its  retrocessions  of  that  portion  of  the  fresh^ 
water  canal  that  lay  between  Wadi,  Lake  Timsa  and  Suez  (the 
remainder  had  already  been  handed  back  by  agreenftent),  and  30 
million  francs  in  respect  of  the  lands  which  had  been  granted  it  by 
Said.  The  company  was  allowed  to  retain  a  certain  amount  of 
land  along  the  canals,  which  was  necessary  for  purposes  of  con- 
struction, erection  of  workshops,  &c.,  and  it  was  put  tmder  the 
obligation  of  finishing  the  fresh-water  canal  between  Wndi  and 

*  These  formed  part  of  the  176,602  shares  which  were  bought  for 
the  sum  of  £3,976,582  from  the  khedive  by  England  in  1875  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  (q.v.). 
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Suez  to  such :  dimensiond  that  the  depth  of  water  in  it  wouM  be 
2}  metres  at  high  .Nile  and'  at  least  i  metre  at  low  Nik.  The 
supply  of  Port  Said  trith  water  it  was  allowed  to  manage  by 
any  means  it  chose;  in  the  first  instance  it  laid  a  double  line  tof 
iron  piping  from  Timsa,  and  it  was  oot  till  1885  that  the  original 
plan  of  supplying  the  town  by  a  branch  of  the  fresh-water 
canal. was  carried  out..  The  indemnity,  amounting  to  a  total  of 
84  million  franes,  was  to  be  paid  in  instalments  spread  over 
15  years. 

The  abolition  of  forced  labour  was  probably  the  salvation  of 
the  enterprise,  for  it  meant  the  introduction  of  mechanical  appli- 
ances and  of  modem  engineering  methods.  The  work  was  divided 
into  four  contracts.  Hie  first  was  for  the  supply  of  250,000  cubic 
metres  of  concrete  blocks  for  the  jetties  of  Port  Said;  the  second, 
for  the  first  60  kilometres  of  the  channel  from  Port  Said,  involved 
the  removal  of  22  million  cubic  metres  of  sazKi  or  mud;  the  third 
.was  for  the  next  length  of  13  kilometres,  which  included,  the 
cutting  through  the  high  ground  at  £1  Gisr;  and  the  fourth  and 
largest  was  for  the  portion  between  Lake.Tim^  and  the  Red  Sea. 
iThe  contractors  for  this  last  section  were  Paul  Borel  and  Alex- 
andre Levalley,  who  ultimately  became  responsible  also  for  the 
second  or  60  kilometres  contract.  For  the  most  part  the  material 
was  soft  and  therefore  readily  removed.  At  some  points,  how- 
ever, as  at  Shaluf  and  Serapeum,  rock  was  encountered.  Much 
of  the  channel  was  formed  by  means  of  dredgers.  Through 
Lake  Menzala^  for  instance,  native  workmen  made  a  shallow 
channel  by  scooping  out  the  soil  with  their  hands  and  throwing  it 
out  on  each  side  to  form  the  banks;  dredgers  were  then  floated 
in  and  completed  the  excavation  to  the  required  depth,  the 
soil  being  delivered  on  the  other  side  of  the  banks  through  long 
ispouts.  At  Serapeimi,  a  preliminary  shallow  channel  having  been 
dug  out,  water  was  admitted  from  the  fresh-water  canal,  the  level 
of  which  is  higher  than  that  of  the  ship  canal,  and  the  work  wa9 
completed  by  dredgers  from  a  level  of  about  20  ft.  above  the  sea. 
At  El  Gisr,  where  the  soil,  composed  largely  of  loose  sand,  rises 
60  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  contractor,  Alphonse  Couvreux,  employed 
an  excavator  of  his  own  design,  which  was  practically  a  bucket* 
dredger  working  in  the  dry.  A  long  arm  projecting  downwards 
at  an  angle  from  an  engine  on  the  bank  carried  a  number  of 
buckets,  niounted  on  a  continuous  chain,  which  scooped  up 
the  stuff  at  the  bottom  and  discharged  it  into  wagons  at  the 
top. 

In  1865  de  Lesseps,  to  show  the  progress  that  had  been  made, 
entertained  over  100  delegates  from  chambers  of  commerce  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  conducted  them  over  the  works. 
In  the  following  year  the  company,  being  in  need  of  money, 
realised  10  miUion  ffuncs  by  selliug  to  the  Egyptian  government 
the  estaCe  of  £1  Wadi,  which  it  had  purchased  from  Said,  and  it 
also  succeeded  in  arranging  that  the  money  due  to  it  under  the 
award  of  1864  should  be  paid  off  by  1869  instead  of  2879.  Its 
financial  resources  still  .being  insufficient,  it  obtained  in  1867 
permission  to  invite  a  loan  of  100  million  francs;  but  though  the 
issue  was.  offered  at  a  heavy  discount  it  was  only  fully  taken  up 
after  the  attractions  of  a  iott^ry^  schenie  had  been  added  to  it. 
Two  years  later  the  company  got  30  million  francs  from  the 
Egyptian  government  in  oonsideration  of  abandoning  certain 
q)ecial  rights  and  privileges  that  still  belonged  to  it  and  of  hand- 
ing over  various  hospitals,  workshops,  buildings,  &:c.,  which  it 
had  establiBhed  on  the  isthnius.  The  government  liquidated  this 
debt,  not  by  a  money  payment^  but  by  agreeing  to  forego  for 
25  years  the  interest  on  the  176,602  shares  it  held  in  the  company, 
which  was  thus  enabled  to  raise  a  loan  to  the  amount  of  the  debt. 
Altogether,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  (1869)  in  which  the  canal 
was  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  opened  for  traffic,  the  acqounts 
of  the  company  showed  a  total  expenditure  of  432,807,882  francs, 
though  the  International  Technical  Commisak^n.  in  1856. had 
estimated  the  cost. at- only  aoo  millions  far  a  canal  of  latger 
dimensions. 

The  formal  epeuil^  of  the  canal  was,  celebrated  in  November 
1869.  On  the  1 6th  there  wa5  an  inaugural  ceremony  at  Port 
Said,  and.  next  day  68  vessels  of  various  nationalities,  headed 
by  the  "  Aigle  "  with  the  empress  Eugenie  on  board,  began  the 


passage,  reaching  Ismailia  (Lake  Timsa)  the  same  ddy .  On : the : 
i^di  they  continued  their  journey  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  onthe. 
2Qth  they  arrived  at  Sues.  Immediately  afterwards  regular  traffic^ 
began.  In  1870  the  canal  was  used  by  nearly  500  vessels,ibut 
the  receipts  for  the  first  two  years  of  working  were  considerably 
less  than  the  expenses.  The  company  attempted  to  issue  a  loan,  of 
20  million  francs  in  1871,  but  the  reisponse  was  small,  and  it  was 
only  savted  from  bankruptcy  by  a  rapids  increase  in  its  revenues^ 

The  total  length  of  the  navigation  from  Port  Said  to  Suez 
is  100  m«i  The  caneal  was  originally  constructed  to  have,  a 
depth  of  8  metres  with  a  bottom  width  of  22  metres,  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  its  dimensions  must  be  enlarged.  Certain 
improvements  in  the  channel  were  started  in  1876,  but  a  more 
extensive  plan  was  adopted  in  1885  as  the  result  of  the  iliquiriea 
of  an  international  comnussion  which  reconunended  that  the  depth 
should  be  increased  first  to  8^  metres  and  finally  to  9  metres^ 
and  that  the  width  should  be  made  on  the  straight  parts  a 
minimum  of  65  metres  between  Port  Said  and  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
and. of  75  metres  between  the  Bitter  Lakes  sgad  Suez,  increasing 
on  curves  to  80  metres.  To  pay  for  these  works  a  loan  of  100 
million  francs  was  issued.  These  widenings  greatly  improved 
the  facilities  for  ships  travelling  in  opposite  directions  to  pas* 
each  other.  In  the  early  days  of  the  canal,  except  in  the  Bitter 
Lakes,  vessels  could  pass  each  other  only  at  a  few  crossing 
places  or  gares,  which  had  a  collective  length  of  less  than  a  mile; 
but  owing  to  the  widenings  that  have  been  carried  out,  passing 
is  now  possible  at  any  point  over  the  greater  part  of  the  canal, 
one  vessel  stopping  while  the  other  proceeds  on  her  way.  From 
March  1887  navigation  by  night  was  permitted  to  ships  which 
were  provided  with  electric  search-lights,  and  now  the  great 
majority  avail  themselves  of  this  facility.  By  these  measures 
the  average  time  of  transit,  which  was  about  36  hours  in  1886, 
has  been  reduced  by  half.  The  maximnm  speed  permitted  in 
the  canal  itself  is  10  kilomdtres  an  hour. 

The  dues  which  the  canal  company  was  authorized  to  charge 
by  its  concession  of  1856  were  10  francs  a  ton.  In  the  first 
instance  they  were  levied  on  the  tonnage  as  shown  by  the 
papers  on  board  each  vessel,  but  from  March  1^72  they  were 
charged  on  the  gross  register  tonnage,  computed  according  to 
the  method  of  the  British  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1854.  The 
result  was  that  the  shipowners  had  to  pay  more,  and,  objections 
being  raised,  the  vrhcAe  question  of  the  method  of  charge  was 
submitted  to  an  international  conference  which  met  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1873.  It  fixed  the  dues  at  10  francs  per  net 
register  ton  (English  reckoning)  with  a  surtax  of  4  francs  per 
ton,  which,  however,  was  to  be  reduced  to  3  francs  in  the  case 
of  ships  h£^ving  on  board  papers  showing  their  net  tonnage 
calculated  in  the  required  manner.  It  also  decided  that  the 
surtax  should  be  gradually  diminished  as  the  traffic  increased^ 
until  in  the  year  after  the  net  tonnage  passing  through  the  canal 
reached  2,600,000  tons  it  should  be  abolished.  De  Lesseps 
pibtestjed  agcUnst  this  arrangement,  but  on  the  sultan  threaten-^ 
ing  to  enforce  it,  if  necessary  by  armed  intervention,  he  gave 
in  and  brought  the  new  tariff  into  operation  in  April  1874. 
By  an  arrangement  with  the  canal  companyi  signed  in  1876, 
the  British  govermnent,  which  in  1875  by  the  purchase  of  the 
khedive's  shares,  had  become  a  large  shareholder,  undertook 
negotiations  to  secure  that  the  successive  reductions  of  the  tariff 
should  take  effect  on  fixed  dates,  the  sixth  and  last  instalment 
of  so  centimes  being  removed  in  January  1884,  after  which  the 
maximum  rate  was  to  be  10  francs  per  official  net  ton.  But 
before  this  happened  British  shipowners  had  started  a  vigorous 
agitation  against  the  rates,  whidi  they  alleged  to  be  excessive, 
and  had  even  threatened  to  con^ruct  a  second  canal.  In 
consequence  a  meeting  was  arranged  between  them  and  tepte^ 
sentatives  of  the  canal  con^pany  in  London  in  November  1883, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  in  January  1885  the  dues  should  be 
rednted  to  9!  francs  a  ton,  that  subsequently  they  should  be 
lowered  on  a  sliding  scale  as  the  divideaid  increased,  and  that 
after  the  dividend  reached  25%  all  the  surplus  profits  should  be 
apipliediajjeducang  theraties  until  they  were  lowered  to  $  francs 
a  too.  .iUivdear  this  arrangement  they  were:&x;ed  at  7J  francs 
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p^  toil' at  the.  begjiuiing  of  1906.  For-^ps  in  ballast  reduced 
rates  are  in  force.  For  passengers  the  dues  remaiit  Ut  10  irancs 
a'  head,  the  figiure  at  whichr  they  were;  onginally  fixed. 

By  the  concessions  of  1854  and  1356  the  dues  were  to  be  the 
same  for  aH  nations^  preferential  treatment  of  any  kind  being 
forbidden,  and  the  canal  and  its  ports  were  to  be  open  "  comme 
passages  neutres  "  to  every  merchant  ship  without  distinction 
of  nationality.  The  question  of  its  fornial  neutralization  by 
international  agreement  was  raffed  in  an  acute  form  during 
the  Egyptian  crisis  of  1881-82,  and  in  August  of  the  latter  year 
a  few  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  navigation  upon  it 
was  suspended  for  four  days  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Ga^met 
Wolseley,  who  was  in  command  of  the  British  forces.  At  the 
international  conference  which  was  then  sitting  at  Constanti- 
nople viarious  proposals  were  put  forward  to  ensure  the  use  of  the 
canal  to  aU  nations,  and  idtimately  at  Constantinople  on  the 
29th  of  October  1888  Greiat  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Russia  and  Turkey  signed  th^ 
Suez  Canal  Convention,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  ensure 
that  the  canal  should  "always  be  free  and  open,  in  time  of 
war  as  in  tine  of  peace,  to  every  vessel  of  commerce  or  of  war, 
without  distinction  of  flag.  "  Great  Britain,  however,  in  signing, 
formulated  a  reservatioia  that  the  provisions  of  the  convention 
should  only  apply  so  far  as  they  were  compatible  with  the 
actual  situation,  namely  the  "present  transitory  and  excep- 
tional condition  of  Egypt,  "  and  so  far  as  they  would  not  fettet 
the  liberty  of  action  of  the  British  government  during  its  occupa- 
tion of  that  country.  But  by^  the  Anglo-FreUch  agreement 
of  the  8th  of  April  1904  Great  Britain  declared  her  adherence 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  convention,  and  agreed  to  their  being 
put  in  force,  except  as  regards  a  provision  by  which  the  agents 
in  Egypt  of  the  signatory  Powers  of  the  convention  "were  to  meet 
once  a  year  to  take  note  of  the  due  execution  of  the  treaty. 
It  was  by  virtue  of  this  new  agreement  that  the  Russian  war- 
ships proceeding  to  the  East  in  1904- 1905  were  enabled  to 
use  the  canal,  although  passage  was  ptohibited  to  Spanish  war- 
ships in  1898  during  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  TJnited 
States. 

Ulsthme  ei  le  Canal  de  Suesi,  kisioriguer  iUU  aciuel,  by  J.  Charles- 
Rpux  (2  vols.,  Paris  1901),  contains  reprints  of  various  ofHcial 
documents  relating  to  the  canal,  with  plates,  maps  and  a  biblio- 
graphy extending  to  1499  entries  <!       - 

SU9F0LK,  EARLS  AND  DUKES  OF.  These  English  titles 
were  borne  in  turn  by  the  families  of  Ufford,  Pole,  Brandon, 
Grey  and  Howard.  A  certain  holder  of  land  in  Suffolk,  named 
John  de  Peyton,  had  a  younger  son  Robert,  who  acquired  the 
lordship,  of  Ufford  in  that  coimty  and  was  known  as  Robert 
d^  Uffbrd.  He  held  an  important  place  in  the  government 
of  Ireland  under  Edward  I.  and  died  in  .1298;  his  son  Robert 
( 1 1279-1316)  was  created  Bairon  tJfford  by  a  writ  of  summons 
to  parliament  in  1309,  and  increased  his  possessions  by  marriage 
with  Cicely,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  de  Valoines.  This 
Robert  had  several  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Sir  Ralph  de  Ufford 
(d.  1346),  justiciar  of  Ireland,  who  married  Maud,  widow  of 
William  de  Burgh,  eari  of  Ulster,  and  daughter  of  Henry 
Plantagenet,  eari  of  Lancaster.  Robert's  eldest  sxirviving  son, 
another  Robert  (c,  1 298-1369),  was  an  associate  of  the  young 
king  £dward  Itl.,  and  wasb|ie  of  the  nobles  who  arrested  Roger 
Mortimer  in  1330.  In  1337  he  was  created  earl  of  Suffolk. 
The  earl  was  employed  by  Edward  III.  on  high  military  and 
diplomatic  duties  and,  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Crecy  and 
Poitiers.  His  son  William,  the  2nd  earl  (c.  X339-1382),  held 
important  appointments  under  Edward  III.  and  Richard  11. 
He  played  a  leading  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  Peasants' 
Revolt  in  1 38 1,  biit  in  the  same  year  he  supported  the  popular 
party  in  parliament  in  the  attack  on  the  misgovemment  of 
Riphard  JI.  Although  twice  married  he  left  no  sons,  and  his 
earldom  became  extinct,  his  extensive  estates  reverting  to  the 
Crown: 

;  Jn  1385  the  earldom  of  Su^lk  and  the  lands  of  the  Uffords 
m^i^  granted  by  Richard  II.  to  his  friend  Michael  Pole  (c.  1330- 
1389), ;a  son  of  Sir, William ^atte  Pole,  a  barond  the  exchequer 


and  a  merchant  (see  Poole  Family)  ^  After  an  active  public 
life  as  the  trusted  adviser  .of  Richaxd  II.  Pole  was  dismissed 
from  his  office  of  chancellor,  was  impeached  and  sentenced  to 
death,  but  escaped  to  Fraince,  where  he  died.  Hia  titles  and 
estates  were  forfeited,  but  in  1399  the  earldom  of  Stffolk  and 
most  of  the  estates  were  restored  to  his  son  Michael  {c*  136  x-* 
X41 5) .  Michael,  the  3rd  earl  (1394^41 5) ,  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  AgincouTt,  and  theearldom  pa^ed  to  his  brother  William  ( 1396- 
1450),  who  was  created  earl  of  Pembroke  in  X443,  marquess 
of  Suffolk  in  1444,  and  duke  of  Suffolk  in  1448  (see  Su]n?aLK, 
WiLLiAii  DE  LA  PoLE,  DxjKS  ot).  The  duke's  son,  John, 
2nd  duke  of  Suffolk  (1442-1491),  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  and  sbter  of  King  Edward  IV., 
by  whom  he  had  six  sons.  The  eldest,  John  (c.  1464-1487), 
was  created  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  was  named  heir  to  the  throne 
by  Richard  III.  He  Was  killed  fighting  against  Henry  VII.  at 
the  battle  of  Stoke,  and  was  attainted.  His  brother  Edmund 
(c.  1472^^1 513)  should  have  succeeded  his  father  in  the  duke« 
dom  in  1491,  but  he  surrendered  this  to  Henry  VII.  in  return 
for  some  of  the  estates  forfeited  by  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  and 
was  known  simply  as  earl  of  Suffolk.  Havin^p  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  king,  he  left  his  own  coimtry  in  150X  and 
sought  help  for  an  invasion  of  England.  Consequently  he  was 
att^ted  in  1504  and  was  banded  over  in  1506  to  Henry.  He 
was  kept  in  prison  until  1513,  when  he  was  beheaded  by 
Henry  VIII.  His  brother  Richaxd  now  called*  himself  duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  put  forward  a.  claim  to.  the  English  crown.  £jiown 
asthp*^  white  rose,"  he  lived  abroad  untH  1525^  When  he  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Pavia. 

In  1514  the  title  of  duke  of  SuffoQc  was  granted  by  H^uy 
VIU.  to  his  friend,  Charles  Bsandbn  (see  Su770LK,Xhasi£S 
Branix)n,  Dvkb  Oif)  and  it  was  borne  successively  by  his  two 
sons,  Henry  and  Charles,  becoming  extinct  when  Charles  died 
in  July  issu  In  the  same  year  it  was  revived  in  favour  of 
Henry  Grey,  marquess  of  Dorset,  who  had  manried  Frances,  a 
daughter  of  the  first  Bnoidon  duke;  Grey,  who  became  mar* 
quess  of  Dorset  in  1530,  w^  a  prominent  member  of  the  reform*- 
ing  party  during  the  reign  ai  Edward  VI.  He  to6k  part  in  the 
attempt  to  make  his  daughter,  Jane,  queen  of  i^igland  in  1553, 
but  as  he  quickly  made  his  peace  with  Mary  he  was  joot  setioti&ly 
punished.  In  1554,  however,  he  took  part  in  the  rising  headed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Wyat;  he  was  captured,  tded  f6r  treason  and 
beheaded  in  February  1554,  when  the  dukbdom  again  became 
extinct.  In  1603  Tbomas  Howard,  Lord  Howard  de  Walden, 
son  of  Thomas  Howard,  4th  duke  oi  Noirfolk,  was  created  earl 
of  Suffolk,  and  the  earldom  has  been  held  by  his  descendants 
to  the  present  day  (see  StnrFOLK,  Thomas  Howaxd,  rst  earl  of). 

SUFFOLK,  CHARLES  BRANDON^  ist  Ddxb  of  (c.  1484- 
^S45)f  "^^  the  son  of  William  Brandon,  standsiFd-bearer  of 
Henry'  VIL,  who  was  slain  by  Richurd  III.  in  person  on  Bos* 
worth  Fibld.  Charles  Brandon  was  brought  «ip  ait  the  court 
of  Henry  VII.  He  is  described  by  Dugdale  as '  <  a  pienson  comely 
of  stature,  high  of  courage  and  conformity  of  dispositi<m  to 
King  Henry  VIII.,''  with  whom  he  became  a  great  favourite. 
He  held  a  succession  of  ofEces  in  the  royal  household,  becooiing 
master  of  the  horse  in  1513,  and  received  many  valuable  grants 
of  land.  On  the  15th  of  May  1513  he  was  created  Viscount 
Lisle,  having  entered  into  a  marriage  contract  with  his  ward, 
Elizabeth  Grey,  Viscountess  Lisk  in  her  own  right,  who,  how- 
ever, refused  to  marry  him  when  she  came  of  age.  He  dis^ 
tinguished  himself  at  the  sieges  ol  Terouenne  and  Toucnai  hi 
the  French  campaign  of  1513.  One  of  the  agente  of  Margaret 
of  Savoy,  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  writing  lirom  before 
Terouenne,  reminds  her  that  Lord  liisle  is  a  second  king  and 
advises  her  to  write  hilm  a  kind  letter.  At  this  time  Henry  VIII. 
was  secretly  urging  Maigatet  to  marry  Birandto,  whom  fae 
created  duke  of  Suffolk,  though  he  was  careful  ^  disclaim 
(March  4,  15x4)  any  complidty  in  the  project  to  her  father,  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I;  .  The  toeg^nt  herself  left  a  curious  account 
of  the  proceedings  (LeUer^  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.  vol.  i. 
4850-4851).  Biteindon  took  part  ki  the  jousts  which  celebrated 
the  marriage  of  Mary  Tudor,  Bdnz;y:'si sister,  .with  .Louis  XII. 
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of  France.  He  was  accredited  to  negotiate  various  matters 
with  Louis,  and  on  his  death  was  sent  to  congratulate  the  new 
king  Francis  I.  An  affection  between  Suffolk  and  the  dowager 
queen  Mary  had  subsisted  before  her  marriage,  and  Francis 
roundly  charged  him  with  an  intention  to  marry  hen  Francis, 
perhaps  in  the  hope  of  Queen  Claudefs  death,  had  himself  been 
one  of  her  suitors  in  the  first  week  of  her  widowhood,  and 
Mary  asserted  that  she  had  given  him  her  confidence  to  avoid 
his  importunities.  Francis  and  Henry  both  prc^essed  a  friendly 
attitude  towards  the  marriage  of  the  lovers,  but  Suffolk  had 
many  political  enemies,  and  Mary  feared  that  she  might  again 
be  sacrificed  to  p<^tical  considerations.  The  truth  was  that 
Henry  was  anidous  to  obtain  from  Francis  the  gold  plate  and 
jewels  which  had  been  given  or  promised  to  the  queen  by  Louis 
in  addition  to  the  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  of  her  marriage 
with  the  king;  and  he  practically  made  his  acquiescence  in 
Suffolk^s  suit  dependent  on  his  obtwning  them.  The  pair  cut 
short  the  difficulties  by  a  private  marriage,  which  Suffolk  an- 
nounced to  Wolsey,  who  had  been  their  fast  friend,  on  the  5th 
of  March.  Suffolk  was  only  saved  from  Henry's  anger  by 
Wolsey,  and  the  pair  eventually  agreed  to  pay  to  Henry  £24yOOO 
in  yearly  instalments  of  £1006,  and  the  whole  of  Mary's  dowry 
from  Louis  of  £200,000,  together  with  her  plate  and  jewels. 
They  were  openly  married  at  Greenwich  on  the  13th  of  May. 
The  duke  had  been  twice  married  already,  to  Margaret  Mortimer 
and  to  Anne  Browne,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  before 
his  marriage  with  Margaret  Mortimer.  Anne  Browne  died  in 
1511,  but  Margaret  Mortimer,  from  whom  he  had  obtained  a 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity,  was  still  living.  He 
secured  in  1538  a  bull  from  Pope  Clement  II.  assuring  the 
legitimacy  of  his  marriage  with  Mary  Tudor,  and  of  the  daughters 
of  Anne  Browne,  one  of  whom,  Anne,  was  sent  to  the  court  of 
Margaret  of  Savoy.  After  his  marriage  with  Mary,  Suffolk 
lived  for  some  years  in  retirement,  but  he  was  present  at  the 
Field  of  the  Ck>th  of  Gold  in  1520,  and  in  1523  he  was  sent  to 
Calais  to  command  the  English  troops  there.  He  invaded 
France  in  company  with  Count  de  Buren,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Flemish  troops,  and  laid  waste  the  north  of  France,  but 
disbanded  his  troops  at  the  approach  of  winter.  Suffolk  was 
entirely  in  favour  of  Henry's  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
and  in  spite  of  his  obligations  to  Wolsey  he  did  not  scruple  to 
attack  Um  when  his  fall  was  imminent.  The  cardinal,  who 
was  acquainted  with  Suffolk's  private  history,  reminded  him  of 
his  ingratitude:/'  If  I,  simple  cardinal,  had  not  been,  you  should 
have  had  at  this  present  no  head  upon  your  shoulders  wherein 
you  shotild  have  had  a  tongue  to  make  any  such  report  in  despite 
of  U&  "  After  Wolsey's  disgrace  SuffoUc's  influence  increased 
daily.  He  was  sent  with  the  duke  of  Ndrfdk  to  demand  the 
great  seal  from  Wolsey;  the  same  noblemen  conveyed  the  news 
of  Anne  B<^yn's  marriage  to  Queen  Catherine,  and  Suffolk 
acted  as  high  steward  at  the  new  queen's  coronation.  He  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Henry  to  dismiss  Catherine's 
household,  a  task  which  he  found  distasteful.  He  supported 
Henry's  ecclesiastical  policy,  receiving  a  large  share  of  the 
plunder  after  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  In  1544  he 
was  for  the  second  time  in  command  of  an  English  anay  for 
the  invasion  of  France.  He  died  at  Guildford  on  the  24th  of 
August  in  the  following  year. 

After  the  death  of  Mary  Tudot  on  the  24th  of  June  1533  he 
had  married  in  1534  his  ward  Catherine  (1520-1580),  Baroness 
Willoughby  de  Eresby  in  her  own  ri|^t,  then  a  girl  of  fifteen. 
His  daughters  by  his  marriage  with  Anne  Brpwne  were  Anne, 
who  married  firstly  Edward  Grey,  Lord  Powys,  and,  after  the 
dissolution  of  this  union,  Randal  Harworth;  and  Mary  (b.  1510), 
who  married  Thomas  Stanley,  Lord  Monteagle.  By  Mary 
Tudor  he  had  Henry  earl  of  Lincoln  (i  J16-1634);  Frances,  who 
married  Henry  Grey,  marquess  of  Dorset,  and  became  the 
mother  of  Lady  Jane  Grey;  and  Eleanor,  who  married  Henry 
Clifford,  second  earl  of  Cumberland.  By  Katherine  Willoughby 
he  had  two  sons  who  showed  great  promise,  Henry  (1535-1551) 
and  Charles  (c.  i537-i55i)»  dukes  of  Suffolk.  They  died  of  the 
sweating  sickness  within  an  hour  of  oile  another*    Their  tutor, 


Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  compiled  a  memoir  of  them,  Vita  el  pbUrn 
duorum  fratrwm  Suffolcensium  (i  55 1). 

There  is  abundant  material  for  the  history  of  Suffolk's  career  in 
the  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.  (cd.  Brewer  in  the  Rolls 
Series).  See  also  DugdaJe,  Baronaze  oj  England  (voL  it.  1676); 
and  G.  £.  C.,^  Complete  Peerage,  An. account  of  his  matrimonial 
adventures  is  in  the  historical  appendix  to  a  novel  by  E.  S.  Holt 
entitled  The  Harvest  of  Yesterday. 

SUFFOLK,  THOMAS  HOWARD,  ist  Earl  of  (i 561-1626), 
second  son  of  Thomas  Howard,  4th  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  bom 
on  the  24th  of  August  1561.  He  behaved  very  gallantly  during 
the  attack  on  the  Spanish  armada  and  afterwards  took  part  in 
other  naval  expeditions,  becoming  an  admiral  in  1599.  Created 
Baron  Howard  de  Walden  in  1597  and  earl  of  Suffolk  in  July 
1603,  he  was  lord  chamberlain  of  the  royal  household  from  1603 
to  1614  and  lord  high  treasurer  from  1614  to  1618,  when  he  was 
deprived  of  his  office  on  a  charge  of  misappropriating  money. 
He  was  tried  in  the  Star-chamber  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  ^ 
heavy  fine.  Suffolk's  second  wife  was  Catherine  (d.  1633), 
widow  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Rich,  a  woman  whose  avarice  was 
partly  responsible  for  her  husband's  downfall.  She  shared  his 
trial  and  was  certainly  guilty  of  taking  bribes  from  Spain.  One 
of  his  three  daughters  was  the  notorious  Frances  Howard, 
who,  after  obtaining  a  divorce  from  her  first  husband,  Robert 
Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  married  Robert  Carr,  earl  of  Somerset, 
and  instigated  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  The  earl 
died  on  the  28th  of  May  1626.  He  built  a  magnificent  residence 
at  Audley  End,  Essex,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  £200,000.  One 
of  Suffolk's  seven  sons  was  Sir  Robert  Howard  (i  583-1653),  wl)o 
inherited  Clun  Castle,  Shropshire,  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Sir  Charles  Howard,  in  1622.  He  was  twice  imprisoned  on 
account  of  his  illicit  relations  with  Frances,  Viscountess  PurlDeck 
(d.  1645),  a  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  after  sitting  in 
six  parliaments  was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  for 
executing  the  king's  commission  of  array  in  1642.  He  died  on 
the  22nd  of  Aprfl  1653.  Another  of  Suffolk's  sons,  Edward 
(d.  167 5) ,  was  created  baron  Howard  of  Escrick  in  1628.  He  was 
one  of  the  twelve  peers  who  signed  the  petition  on  grievances, 
which  he  presented  to  Charles  I.  at  York  in  1640,  and  after  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1649  ^^  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member. for  Carlisle,  being  also  a  member  of  the 
council  of  state.  In  1651  he  was  expelled  from  parliament  for 
taking  bribes  and  he  died  on  the  a4th  of  April  1675.  His  second 
son,  William,  3rd  lord  Howard  of  Escrick  \c,  1626-1694),  was 
a  member  of  the  republican  party  during  the  Commonwealth; 
later  he  associated  himself  with  the  opponents  of  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  Charles  11. ,  but  turning  informer  he  was  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  conviction  of  Lord  William  Russell  and  of  Algernon 
Sydney  in  1683.  On  the  death  of  William's  son,  Charles,  the 
4th  lord,  in  1 71 5  the  barony  of  Howard  of  Escrick  became 
extinct. 

Suffolk's  eldest  son,  Theophilus,  2nd  earl  of  Suffolk  (1584- 
1640),  was  captain  of  the  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners  under 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  May 
1626,  obtaining  about  the  same  time  some  of  the  numerous 
offices  which  had  been  held  by  his  father,  including  the  lord- 
lieutenancy  of  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Cambridge  and  Dorset. 
He  died  on  the  3rd  of  June  1640,  when  his  eldest  son  James 
(16 19-1689)  became  3rd  earl.  This  nobleman,  who  acted  as 
earl  marshal  of  England  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  11. ,  died 
in  January  1689  when  his  barony  of  Howard  de  Walden  fell 
into  abeyance  between  his  two  daughters.^  His  earldom, 
however,  passed  to  his  brother  George  (c.  1625-1691),  who 

^  Having  thus  fallen  into  abeyance  in  1689  the  barony  of  Howard 
de  Walden  was  revived  in  1784  in  favour  of  John  Griffin  Grif&n. 
afterwards  Lord  Braybrooke,  on  whose  death  in  May  1797  it  fell 
again  into  abeyance.  In  1709  the  bishop  of  Deny,  Frederick 
Augustus  Hervey,  4th  earl  of  Bristol,  a  descendant  of  the  3rd  pari 
of  Suffolk,  became  the  sole  heir  to  the  barony.  On  Bristol^  death 
in  July  1803  it  passed  to  Charles  Augustus  Ellis  (1799- 1868),  a 
grandson  of  the  bishop's  elder  son,  John  Augustus,  Lord  Hervey 
Ti757~i796),who  had  predeceased  his  father.  It  was  thus  separated 
from  the  marquessat^  of  Bristol,  which  passed  to  the  bishop's  only 
surviving  son,  and  it  has  since  been  held  by  the  family  oc  EiHsl 
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became  4tli  earl  of  Suffolk.  Gcorjie's  nephew,  Hemy,  the  6th 
earl  (c.  1670-1718),  who  was  president  of  the  board  of  trade 
Irom  J715  to  1 7 18,  left  an  only  son,  Charles  William  (1693- 
17  32),  who  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  his  two  uncles,  the  younger 
of  them,  Charles  (1675-1733)  becoming  9th  earl  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  Edward  in  June  1731.  This  earl  was  the  husband 
of  Henrietta  coimtess  of  Suffolk  (*;- 1681.-1767)^  the  mistress  of 
George  II.,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  bart., 
of  Blidding,  Norfolk.  When  still  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard, 
he  and  his  wife  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  future  king  in 
Hanover;  after  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  the  En^^ish  throne 
in  1714  both  husband  and  wife  obtained  posts  in  the  household 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who,  when  he  became  king  as  George  II., 
publicly  acknowledged  Mrs  Howard  as  his  mistress.  She  was 
formally  separated  from  her  husband  before  1731  when  she 
became  countess  of  Suffolk.  The  earl  died  on  the  aSth  of  Sep- 
tember 1733,  but  the  cotmtess,  having  retired  from  court  and 
married  the  Hon.  George  Berkeley  (d.  1746),  lived  until  the 
26th  of  July  1767.  Among  Lady  Suffolk's  friends  were  the 
poets  Pope  and  Gay  and  Charles  Mordaunt  (earl  of  Peterborough) . 
A  collection  of  Letters  t»  and  from  Henrietta  Countess  of  Suffolk^ 
and  her  Second  Husband,  the  Hon,  George  Berkeley,  wm  edited  by 
J.  W.  Croker  (1834). 

The  gth  earl's  only  son  Henry,  the  10th  earl  (i7o6-i74S)> 
died  without  sons  in  April  1745,  when  his  estate  at  Audley  End 
passed  to  the  descendants  of  the  3rd  earl,  being  inherited  in 
1762  by  John  Griffin  Griffin  (1719-1797),  afterwards  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden  and  Lord  Braybrooke'.  As  owners  of  this 
estate  the  earls  of  Suffolk  of  the  Howard  line  had  hitherto  been 
hereditary  visitors  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  but  this 
offi(ie  now  passed  away  frotn  them.  The  earldom  of  Suffolk 
was  inherited  by  Henry  Bowes  Howard,  4th  earl  of  Berkshire 
(1696^1757),  who  was  the  great-grandson  of  Thomas  Howard 
(c,  1590-1^69),  the  second  son  of  the  1st  earl  of  Suffdk, 
Thomas  having  been  created  earl  of  Berkshire  in  1626.  Since 
1745  the  two  earldoms  have  been  united,  Henry  Molyneux 
Paget  Howard  (b.  1877)  succeeding  his  father,  Henry  Charles 
(1833-1898),  as  19th  earl  of  Suffolk  and  12th  earl  of  Berkshire 
in  1898. 

SUFFOLK,  WILLIAM  DB  LA  POLE,  Duke  of  '(x39<^i45o)f 
second  son  of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  second  eavl  of  Suffolk,  was  bom 
on  the  i6th  of  October  1396.  His  father  died  at  the  siege  of 
Harffeur,  and  his  elder  brother  was  killed  at  Agincourt  on  the 
25th  of  October  1415.  Suffolk  served  in  all  the  later  French 
campaigns  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  in  spite  of  his  youth  held 
high  command  on  the  marches  of  Normandy  in  1421-22.  In 
1423  he  joined  the  eari  ol  Salisbury  in  Champagne,  and  shared 
his  victory  at  Cr6vant.  He  fought  under  John,  duke  of  Bedford, 
at  Yerneuil  on  the  17th  of  August  1424,  and  throughout  the 
nei^t  four  yeati^  was  Salisbtury's  chief  lieutenant  in  the  direction 
of  the  war.  When  Sahsbnry  was  killed  before  Orleans  on  the 
5rd  of  November  142(8,  Suffolk  succeeded  to  the  command. 
After  the  siege  was  raised,  Suffolk  was  defeated  and  taken 
pjrisoner  by  Jeanne  d'Arc  at  Jargeau  on  the  12th  of  June  1429. 
He  was  soon  ransomed,  and  during  the  next  two  years  was  again 
in  command  on  the  Norman  frontier.  He  returned  to  England 
id  N6vember  1431,  after  oirec  fotuteen  years'  continuous  service 
in  the  field. 

Suffolk  had  already  been  employed  on  diplomatic  missions 
by  John  of  Bedford,  and  Irom  this  time  forward  he  had  an 
important  share  in  the  work  of  administration.  He  attached 
himself  naturally  to  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  even  thus  early 
seems  to  have  been  striving  for  a  general  peace.  But  public 
opinion  in  England  was  not  yet  ripe,  and  the  unsuccessful  con- 
ference at  Atras,  with  the  consequent  defection  of  Bur^ndy, 
strengthened  the  war  party.  Nevertheless  the  cardinal's 
authority  remained  supreme  in  the  council,  and  Suffolk,  as  his 
chiet  supporter,  gained  increasing  inffuence^  The  question  of 
Henry  VI.*s  marriage  bmught  him  to  the-ftont.  Humphrey 
of  Gloucester  favoured  an  Armagnac  alHance.  Suffolk  brought 
about  the  match  with  Margaret  of  Anjou.  Report  dready 
represented  Suffolk  as  too  friendly  with  French  leaders  like 


Chattes  of  Oriicans,  and  it  was  with  reluctance  that  he  undertook 
the  responsibility  of  an  embassy  to  France.  However,  when  he 
returned  to  £ng]^n4  in  June  1444^  after  negotiating  the  marriage 
and  a  two  years'  truce,  he  received  a  triumphant. reception.  He 
was  made  a  marquess,  and  in  the  autumn  sent  a|;ain  to  France 
to  bring  Margaret  home.  The  French  contrived  to  find  ocpasion 
for  extorting  a  promise  to  surrender  all  the  English  possessions 
in  Anjou  and  Maine,  a  concession  that  was  to  prove  fatal  to 
Suffolk  and  his  poUcy.  Still  for  the  time  his  success  was  com^ 
plete,  and  his  position  as  the  personal  friend  of  the  young  king 
and  queen  seemed  secure.  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  died  in 
February  1447,  within  a  few  days  of  his  arrest,  and  six  weeks 
later  Cardinal  Beaufort  died  also.  Suffolk  was  left  without  an 
obvious  rivaly  but  lus  difficulties  were  great.  Rumour,  though 
without  sufficient  reason,  made  hi^  responsible  for  Humphrey's 
death,  while  the  peace  and  its  consequent  concessions  rendered 
him  unpopular.  So  also  did  the  supersession  of  Richard  pf  York 
by  Edmund  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  in  the  French  com- 
mand. Suffolk's  promotion  to  a  dukedom  in  July  1448,  marked 
the  height  of  his  power.  The  difficulties  of  his  position  may  have 
led  him  to  give  some  countenance  to  a  treacherous  attack  on 
Foug^es  during  the  time. of  truce  (March  1449).  The  renewal 
of  the  war  and  the  loss  of  all  Normandy  were  its.  direct  conse- 
quences. When  parliament  met  in  November  1449,  the  oppot 
sition  showed  its  strength  by  forcing  the  treasurer,  Adam 
Molyneux,  to  resign.  Molyneux  was  miurdered  by  the  sailors 
at  Portsmouth  on  the  9th  of  January  1450,  Suffolk,  realizing 
that  an  attack  on  himself  was  inevitable,  boldly  challenged 
his  enemies  in  parliament,  appealing  to  the  long  and  honourable 
record  of  his  public  services.  On  the  7th  of  February  and  again 
on  the  9th  of  March  the  Commons  presented  articles  of  accusa- 
tion dealing  chiefly  with  alleged  maladministration  and  the  ill 
success  of  the  French  policy;  there  was  a  charge  of  a^iming  at  the 
throne  by  the  betrothal  of  his  son  to  the  little  Margaret  Beaufort, 
but  no  suggestion  of  guilt  concerning  the  death  of  Gloucester. 
The  articles  were  in  great  part  baseless,  if  not  absurd.  Suffolk, 
in  his  defence  on  the  13th  of  March,  denied  them  as  false,  untrue 
and  too  horrible  to  speak  more  of.  Ultimately,  as  a  sort  of 
compromise,  the  king  sentenced  him  to  banishment  for  five 
years.  Suffolk  left  England  on  the  1st  of  May.  He  was  inter- 
cepted in  the  Channel  by  the  ship  '*  Nicholas  of  the  Toyer, " 
and  next  morning  was  beheaded  in  a  little  boat  alongside. 
The  "  Nicholas  "  was  a  royal  ship,  and  Suffolk's  murder  was 
probably  instigated  by  his  political  opponents. 

Popular  opinion  at  the  time  judged  Suffolk  as  a  traitor.  This 
view  was  accepted  by  Yorkist  chroniclers  and  Tudor  historians, 
who  had  no  reason  to  speak  well  of  a  Pole.  Later  legend  made 
him  the  paramour  of  Margaret  of  Anjou.  Though  utterly 
baseless,  the  story  gained  currency  in  the  Mirrour  for  Magis- 
trates, and  was  adopted  in  Shakespeare!s  2  Henry  VI. 
(act  m.  sc.  ii.)»  Suffolk's  best  defence  .is. contained  in  the  touching 
letter  of  farewell  to  his  son,  written  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
(Paston  Letters,  i.  142),  and  in  his  noble  speeches  before  parlia- 
ment {RoUs  of  Parliament^  v.  176,  182).  Of  the  former  lingard 
said  well  that  it  is  "  difficult  to  believe  that  the  writer  could 
have  been  either  a  false  subject  or  a  bad  man.  "  The  policy  of 
peace  which  Suffolk  pursued  was  just  and  wise;  he  foresaw  from 
the  first  the  personal  risk  to  which  its  advocacy  exposed  him. 
This  alone  should  acquit  him  of  any  base  motive;  his  conduct 
was  "  throughout  open  and  straightforward  "  (Stubbs).  What- 
ever his  defects  as  a  statesman,  he  was  a  gallant  soldier,  a  man  of 
culture  and  a  loyal  ^rvant. 

Suffolk's  wife,  Alice,  was  widow  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  granddaughter  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  By  her  he  had  an 
only  son  John,  second  duke  of  Suffolk.. 

BiBLiOGRAPRY.-^Suffolk  is  necessarily  prominent  in  all  contem- 
porary Authorities.  The  most  important  arc  J.  Stevenson's  Wars ^ 
the  Engfish  m  Prance,  Thomas  Beckihgton's  Correspondence,  T. 
Wright^s  Poliiicat  Poems  and  Songs,  iu  222-3^  (for  the  popular 
view>^these. three  are  in  the  Koiis  Series;  and  the  Paston  Letters. 
Of  French  writers  E.  de  Monstrelet  and  Jeiian  de  Waurin  are  most 
useful  for  his  military  career,  T.  Basin  and  Mattfaieu  d'EsKrouchy 
for  his  fall  <all  these  afe  puUiahed  by  the  Soei^tiS  de  i'Histoire  de 
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Pranoe).  Foif  medem  accoaots'see  especially  W.  Stobbd^  CmuPUu^ 
Hanoi  History  (favourable).  The  PolUicol  History  of  England  (i90!&)» 
vol.  iv.,  by  C.  Oman  (unfavourable),  and  G.  du  Fresne  de  Beau- 
court's  Histoire  de  Charles  VIL  See  also  H.  A.  Napier's  Historical 
Notices  of  Swincombe  and  Ewelme  (i-SsS)-  {Q^U  K.) 

SUroOLK,  An  eastern  county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by 
Norfdk,  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  S.  by  Essex  ahd  W.  by  Cambridge- 
shire. The  area  is  1488-6  sq.  m.  The  surfafcc  is  as  a  whole 
but  slightly  undulating.  In  the  extreme  north-west  near 
Mildenhall,  a  small  area  of  the  Pen  district  is  included. 
This  is  bordered  by  a  low  range  of  chalk  hills  extending  fromi 
Haverhill  riorthwards  along  the  western  boimdary,  and  thence 
by  Bury  St  Edmunds  to  Thetford.  The  doast-line  has  a 
length  of  about  62  m.,  and  is  comparatively  regular,  the  bays 
being  generally  shallow  and  the  headlands  rounded  and 
only  slightly  prominent.  The  estuaries  of  the  Deben,  Orwell 
and  Stour,  however,  are  between  10  and  12  m.  in  length. 
The  shore  is  generally  low  and  marshy,  iWth  occasional  clay 
and  sand  cliffs.  It  incltides,  in  the  declivity  on  which  Old 
Lowestoft  stands,  the  most  easterly  point  of  English  land. 
Like  the  Norfolk  coast,  this  shore  has  suffered  greatly  from 
incursions  of  the  sea,  the  demolition  of  the  ancient  port  of  Dun- 
wich  {q,v,)  forming  the  most  noteworthy  example.  The  prin- 
cipal seaside  resorts  are  Lowestoft,  Southwold,  Aldebtirgh  and 
Feliicstowe.  The  rivers  flowing  northward  are  the  Lark,  in 
the  north-west  comer,  which  passes  in  a  north-westerly  dnrection 
to  the  Great  Ouse  in  Norfolk;  the  Little  Ouse  or  BrsLndon, 
also  a  tributary  of  the  Great  Oiise,  flowing  by  Thetford  and 
Brandon  and  forming  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
county;  and  the  Waveney,  which  rises  ih  Norfolk  and  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  Suffolk  from  Palgrave  till  it  falls 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Yare  at  Yarmouth.  Th^  Waveney 
is  navigable  from  Bungay,  and  by  means  of  Oulton  Broad 
also  communicates  with  the  sea  at  Lowestoft.  The  rivers 
flowing  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  North  Sea  are  the 
Blyth;  the  Aide  or  Ore,  which  has  a  course  for  nearly 
10  m.  parallel  to  the  seashore;  the  Deben,  from  Debenham, 
flowing  past  Woodbridge,  up  to  which  it  is  navigable;  the 
Orwell  or  Gipping,  which  becomes  navigable  at  Stowmarket, 
whence  it  flows  past  Needham  Market  and  Ipswich;  and  the 
Stour,  which  forms  nearly  the  whole  southern  boundary  of 
the  county,  receiving  the  Brett,  which  flows  past  Lavenham 
and  Hadleigh;  it  is  navigable  from  Sudbury.  At  the  union 
of  its  tetuary  with  that  of  the  Orwell  is  the  important  port  of 
Harwich  (in  Essex).  The  county  has  no  valuable  minerals. 
Flints  are  worked,  as  they  have  been  from  pre-historic  times; 
a  considerable  quantity  of  clay  is  raised  and  lime  and  Whiting 
are  obtained  in  various  districts. 

Geology. — ^The  principal  geological  formations  are  the  Chalk 
and  the  Tertiary  deposits.  The  former  occupies  the  surface,  except 
where  covered  by  superficial  drift,  in  the  central  and^  north-west 
poitionft  of  the  county,  and  it  extends  beneath  the  Tertiaries  in  the 
south-east  and  east.  J n  the  extreme  north-west  rou nd  Mildenhall  the 
Chalk  tx>rders  a  tract  of  fen  land  in  a  range  of  low  hills  from  Haverhill 
by  Newmarket  and  Bury  St  Edmunds  to  Thetford.  The  Chalk  is 
quarried  near  Ipswich,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Mildenhall  and  elsewhere; 
at  Brandon  the  chalk  flints  for  gun-locks  and  building  have  been 
exploited  from  early  times.  The  Tertiary  formations  include 
Tnanet  sand,  seen  near  Sudbury;  and  Reading  Beds  and  London 
Clay  which  extend  from  Sudbury  through  Hadleigh,  Ipswich,  Wood- 
bricfge  and  thence  beneath  younger  deposits  to  the  extreme  north-east 
of  the  county.  Above  the  Eocene  formations  lie  the  Pliocene 
"  Crajgfs,"  which  in  the  north  overlap  the  Eocene  boundary  ou  to  the 
chalk.  The  oldest  of  the  crag  deposits  is  the  Coralline  Crag^  pale 
sandy  and  marly  beds  with  many  fossils;  this  is  best  exposed  west 
and  north  of  Aldeburgh  and  about  Sudbourne  and  Orford,  Resting 
upon  the  Coralline  b^s,  or  upon  other  formations  in  their  absence, 
is  the  Red  Crag,  a  familiar  feature  above  the  London  Clay  in  the 
cliffs  at  Felixstowe  and  Baudsey,  where  many  fossils  u&ed  to  be 
found ;  inland  it  appears  at  Bentfey,  Stutton  and  Chillesford,  where 
the  "  Scrobicularia  Clay  "  and  ChiUesford  beds  of  Prestwich  appear 
above  it.  The  last-nartied  beds  probably  correspond  with  the  Norwich 
Crag,  the  name  given  to*  the  upper,  palei^  portion  of  the  Red  Crag^, 
together  with  certain  hieher  beds  in  the  north  part  of  east  Suflolk. 
The  Norwich  Crae  is  visiUe  at  Dunwich,  Bavent,  Easton  and  Wang- 
ford.  In  the  north  the  Cromer  Forest  beds;  gravels  with  fresh-water 
fossils  and  mammalian  remains,  may  be  seen  on  the  coast  at  Coiton 
and  Pakefield.    Between  the  top  of  the  London  Clay  and  the  base  of 


the  Crags  1^  i^  '?  Suffolk  Bone  VM  "/whih..alnmdaat  ^mammalian 
bones  and  phosphatic  ncx^ules.  Glacial  grav^  sand  and  chalky 
boulder  clay  are  scattered  Over  miich  of  the  County,  generally  forming 
stiffer  soils  in  the  we^t  arid  lighter  sandy  soils  in  the  e^st.'  P^b£ 
gra^vels  occur  at  Westletoti  and  Haleswoith,  and  later  gravels,  with 
palaeolithic  implements,  at  Hoxne;  while  old  river-gravels  of  stiU 
later  date  borcler  the  present  river  yaf&eys.  .The  chalk  and  gaiUt 
have  been  penetrated  by  a  boring' at  Stutton,  revealing  a  hard 
palaeozoic  slaty  rock  at  the  depth  of  about  1000  ft. 

ilm(;i^/«f«.-^Sutfolk  is  one  of  the'most  fertile  counties  in  -Engtandl 
In  the  i8th  €ent)iry  it  was  famed  for;  its  dai^  products.  The 
high  prices  of  gmin  during  the  wars  of  t^e  French  Revolution  led 
to  the  extensive  breaking  up  of  its  pastures,  and  it  is  now  one  of 
the  principal^  grain-growing  counties  ih  England.  There  is  con^ 
siderable  variety  of  soils,  aiid  conse(|uently  in  modes  of  farming 
ia'  different  part^  of  the  county.  Along  the  sea-coast  a  sandy  loam 
or  thin  sandy  soil  prevails,  covelred  in  some  places  with  the  heath 
on  which  large  quantities  of  sheep  are  fed,  interspersed  with  tracts, 
more  or  less  marshy,  on  which  cattle  are  grazed.  The  best  land  adjoins 
the  rivers,  and  consists  of  a  rich  sandy  loam,  with  patches  of  lighter 
and  easier  soil.  In  the  south-west  and  the  centre  is  much  finer 
grain-land  having  mostly  a  clay  subsoiU,  but  not  so  tenacious  as  the 
clay  in  Essex.  In  climate  Suffolk  is  one  of  the  driest  of  the  English 
counties;  thus,  the  mean  annual  rainfall  at  Bury  St  Edmunds  is 
rather  less  than  24  in.  Towards  the  north-west  the  soil  is  generally 
poor,  consisting  partly  of  sand  on  chalk,  and  partly  of  peat  and  open 
heath.  Sonde  four*fiiths  of  the  total  area,  of  the  county  is  under 
cultivation.  Barley,  oats  and  wheat  are  the  most  important  of 
the  grain  crop?.  The  breed  of  horses  known  as  Suffolk  punches 
is  one  of  the  most  valued  for  agricultural  purposes  in  England. 
The  breed  of  cattle  native  to  the  county  is  a  polled  variety,  on  the 
improvement  of  which  great  pains  have  been  bestowed.  The  old 
Suffolk  cows,  famous  for  their  ^reat  milking  qualities,  were  of  various 
colours,  yellow  predominating.  The  improved  are  all  red.  Much 
milk  is  sent  to  London,  Yarmouth,  &c.  Many  cattle,  mostly  imported 
from  Ireland,  are  grazed  in  the  winter.  The  sheep  are  neariy  all 
of  the  blackfaced  improved  Suffolk  breed,  a  cross  between  the  old 
Norfolk  horned  sheep  and  Southdowns.  The  breed  of  pigs  most 
common  is  small  and  black. 

Manufactures  and  Trade, — ^The  county  i&  essentially  agricultural, 
and  the  most  important  manufactures  relate  to  this  branch  of 
industry.  They  include  that  of  agricultural  implements,  especially 
at  Ipswich,  Bury  St  Edmunds  and  Stowmarket,  and  that  of  artificial 
manures  at  Ipswich  and  Stowinarket,  for  which  coprolites  are  du^. 
Malting  is  extensively  carried  on  throughout  the  county.  There 
are  chemical  and  gun^rotton  manufactories  at  Stowmaiicet  and 
gun  flints  are  dtill.  made  at  Braiidom  At  other  towns  small  miscel* 
laneous  manufactures  are  carried  on,  including  silk,  cotton,  linen^ 
woollen,  and  horsehair  and  coco-nut  matting.  ,The  principal  ports 
are  Lowestoft,  Southwold,-  Aldebiiri^h,  •Woodbridge  and  Ipswfch. 
Lowestoft  is  the  chief  fishing  town.  Herrings  and  mack^l  are 
the  fi9h  most  abundant  oa  the  coasts. 

CommunicaUons.'-rT^  main  line  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway^ 
entering  the  county  from  the  south,  serves  Ipswich  and  Stowmarket, 
continuing  north  into  Norfolk.  The  east  Suffolk  branch  from  Ipswich 
serves  Woodbridge,  Saxmundham.  Halesworth,  and  Beccles,  with 
branches  to  Felixstowe,  to  Framfingham,  to  Aldeburgh,  and  to 
Lowestoft;  while  the  Southwold  Light  railway  connects  with  that 
town  from  Halesworth.  The  other  principal  branches  are  those  fronf 
Stowmarket  to  Bury  St  Edmunds  and  westward  into  Cambridge- 
shire, from  Essex  into  Norfolk  by  Long  Melford,  Bury  St  Edmunds 
and  Thetford,  and  from  Long  Melford  to  HaverhHl,  which  is  the 
northern  rtemunus  of  the  Colne  Valley  railway.  >       ■< 

PopulaUon  and  AdnUmstraUon, — ^The  area  of  the  ancient  county  is 
952,710  ac.-es^  with  a  population  in  1891  of  37i»235  and  in  1901  of 
384,293.  Suffolk  comprises  21  hundreds,  and  for  administrative 
purposed  is  divided  into  the  counties  of  EaJst  Suffolk  (557,854  acres) 
and  West  Suffolk  (390,914  acres)^  The  folk>wing  are  municipal 
boroughs  and  urban  districts. 

(i)  East  Suffolk.  Munk:ipal  borough*— Aldeburgh  (pop.  2405}, 
Beccles  (6898),  Eye  (2004),  Ipswich,  a  county  borough  and  the 
county    town    (66,630).    Lowestoft    (29,850),    Southwold    (2800). 


Urban  districts^Bungay  (3314),  Felixstowe  and  Walton  (5815), 
Halesworth  (22J.6),  Leiston-^cum-Sizewell  (3259),  Oulton  Broad 
(4044),  Saxmundham  (1452),  Stowmarket  (4162),  Woodbridge  (4640). 


(2)  West  Suffolk.  Municipal  boroughs — Bury  St  Edmunds 
(16,255),  Sudbury  (7109).  Urban  distncts — Glemsford  (1975), 
Hadleigh  (5245),  Haverhill  (4862),  Newmarket  (10,688),  which  is 
mainly  in  the  ancient  county  of  Cambridge. 

Small  market  and  other  towns  are  numer^ud,  such  are 
Brandon,  Clare.  Debenham,  Framlingham,  Lavenham,  Mildenhall, 
Needham  Market  and  Orford.  For  parliamentary  purposes  the 
county  constitutes  five  drvisipn^,  each' returning  one  member  viz. 
north  or  Lowestdft  division,  north-east  or  Eye,  north-west  or  Stow- 
market, south  or  Sudbury,  and  south-east  or  Woodbridge.  Bury 
St  Edmunds  returns  one  member  and  Ipswich  two;  part  of  the 
borough  of  Great  Yarmouth  falls  within  the  county.  There  is 
one  court  of  quarter  ^ssions  for  the  two  administrative  counties, 
which  is  usually  hdid  at  Ipswich  for  east  Suffolk,  and  then  by 
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adjoumnient  at  Bury  St  EdnfuhdB.  for  i^est  Suffdk.  East  SHfioUc 
is  divided  iatg,  11  and  w^t.S^ff oik. int;o^- petty, a^^iooal  divistDnSr 
The  boroughs  ,o£  Bury  St  Edmund^,  Ipswich,  Sjudbury,  Eye, 
Lowestoft  and  Southwold  have  'separate  commission^  of  the  peace, 
and  the  three  first^named  have  also  separate  courts  of  quarter 
Sessions.  The  total  number  of  civil  ^rishes  is  ^191.  The  ancient 
county  contafais  465  ecclesiastical  panshes  and  districts,  wholly  or 
in  part;  it  is  situated  partly  in  the  diocese  of  Ely  and  partly  in  that 
of  Norwich. 

History. — ^The  county  of  Suffolk  (Sudfole,  Suthf<^c)  was  fonned 
from  the  south  part  of  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia  which 
had  been  settled  by  the  Angles  in  the  latter  half  of  the  5th 
century.  The  most  important  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  appear 
to  have  been  made  at  Sudbury  and  Ipswich.  Before  the  end 
of  the  Norman  d3^asty  strongholds  had  arisen  at  Eye,  Glare, 
Walton  and  Framlingham.  Probably  the  establishment  of 
Suffolk  as  a  separate  shire  was  scarcely  oompleted  before  the 
Conquest,  and  although  it  was  reckoned  as  distinct  from  Nor- 
folk in  the  Domesday  Survey  of  1086,  the  fiscal  administration 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffdk  remained  under  6ne  sheriff  until  1575. 
The  boimdary  of  the  county  has  undergone  very  little  change, 
though  its  area  has  been  conriderably  affected  by  coast 
erosion.  Parts  of  Gorleston  and  Thetford,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  ancient  county  of  Suffolk,  are  now  within  the 
administrative  county  of  Norfolk,  and  other  slight  alterations 
of  the  administrative  boundary  have  been  made.  Under  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  i$88  Suffolk  w&s  divided  into  the 
two  administrative  counties  of  east  and  west  Suffolk. 

At  first  the  whole  shire  lay  within  the  diocese  of  Dunwich 
which  was  foimded  c,  631.  In  673  a  new  bishopric  was  estab*- 
lished  at  Elinham  to  comprise  the  whole  of  Norfolk  which  had 
formerly  been  included  in  the  see  of  Dunwich.  The  latter  came 
to  an  end  with  the  incur^bn  of  the  Danes,  and  on  the  revival 
of  Christianity  in  this  district  Suffolk  was  included  in  the  diocese 
of  Elmham,  subsequently  removed  from  South  Elmham  to 
ThetfOrd  and  thence  to  Norwich.  In  1835-1836  the  archdeaconry 
of  Sudbury  was  transferred  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
to  the  diocese  of  Ely.  This  archdeaconry  had  been  separated 
from  the  original  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk  in  11*27.  In  1256  the 
latter  included  thirteen  deaneries  which  have  since  been  sub- 
divided, So  that  at  present  it  contains  eighteen  deaneries;  Sud- 
bury archdeaconry  which  comprised  eight  deaneries  in  1256 
now  includes  eleven.  There  were  also  three  districts  imder 
peculiar  jurisdiction  of  Canterbury  and  one  under  that  of 
Rochester. 

The  shire-court  was  held  at  Ipswich.  In  183 1  the  whole 
county  contained  twenty-one  hundreds  and  three  municipal 
boroughs.  Most  of  these  hundreds  were  identical  with  those 
of  the  Domesday  Survey,  but  in  1086  Babergh  was  rated  as 
two  hundreds,  Cosford,  Ipswich  and  Paiiiam  as  half  hundreds 
and  Samfordas  a  hundred  and  a  half«  Hoxne  hundred  was 
formerly  known  asr  Bishop's  hundred  and  the  vills  ^faich  were 
included  later  in  Thredling  hundred  were  within  Qaydon 
hundred  in  1086. '  Two  large  ecclesiastical  liberties  extended 
over  more  than  half  of  the  coimty;  that  of  St  Edmund  included 
the  hundreds  of  Risbridge,  Thedwastry,  Thingoe,  Cosford, 
Lackford  and  Blackboum  in  which  the  Idng's  writ  did  not  run, 
and  St  Aethehreda  of  Ely  claimed  a  similar  privilege  in  the 
hundreds  of  Carleford,  Colneis,  Plumesgate,  Loes,  Wilford  and 
Thredling.  Among  others  who  had  large  lands  in  the  county 
with  co-extensive  jturisdiction  were  the  lords  of  the  honor  of 
Clare,  earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford  and  the  lords  of  the 
honor  of  Eye,  held  successively  by  the  Bigods,  the  Uffords  and 
the  De  la  Poles,  earls  of  Suffolk.  The  Wingfields,  Bacons  and 
Herveys  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  county. 

Suffolk  suffered  severely  from  Danish  incursions,  and  after 
the  Treaty  of  Wedmore  became  a  part  of  the  Danelagh.  In  11 73 
the  earl  of  Leicester  landed  at  Walton  with  an  army  of  Flemings 
and  was  joined  by  Hugh  Bigod  against  Henry  11.  In  131 7  and 
the  succeeding  years  a  great  part  of  the  county  was  in  arms  for 
Thomas  of  Lancaster.  Queen  Isabella  and  Mortimer  having 
landed  at  Walton  found  all  the  district  in  their  favour.  In 
1330  the  county  was  raised  to  suppress  the  supporters  of  the 


earl  of  Kent;  and  again  in  1381  tfaererwos  a  seri^u^Mng  oiliie 
peasantry  diiefly  in  the  neighbouriiood  .of  Bury  St.£dmund£(. 
Aithottgh  the  county  was  for  the  most  part  Yorkist  it  took  little< 
part  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  in  1525  the  artisans  of  the 
south  strongly  resisted  Henry  VIIL^s  forced  loan*  It  was  from 
Suffolk  that  Mary  drew  the  army  which  supported  her  claim  to 
the  throne.  In  the  Civil  Wars  the  county  was  lor  the  most 
part  parliamentarian,  and  joined  the  Assodadon  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  for  defence  against  the  Papists. 

The  county  was  constantly  represented  in  parliament  by  two* 
km'ghts  from  1290,  imtil  the  Reform  BiQ  of  183d  gave  four 
members  to  Suffolk,  at  the  same  time  disfcajfichising  the  boroughs 
of  Dunwich,  Orford  and  Aldebuigb.  Suffolk  was  early  among 
the  most  populous  of  English  counties,  doubtless  owing  to  its- 
proximity  to  the  continent.  Fishing  fleets  have  left  its  portsi 
to  bring  back  cod  and  ling  from  Iceland  and  herring  and  mackerel 
from  the  North  Sea.  From  the  14th  to  the  17th  century  it 
was  among  tUe  chief  mAnnfkctt^ting  counties  of  Enjglliiid  owing 
to  its  cloth-weaving  industry,  which  was  at  the  height  of  its 
prosperity  during  the  15th  century.  In  the  17th  and  i8th 
centuries  its  agricultural  resources  were  utilized  to  provide 
the  rapidly-growing  metropolis  with  food.  In  the  following 
century  Various  textile  industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of. 
sail-cloth,  cocoarnut  fibre,  horse«^iudr  and  dothing  were  estab-^ 
lished;  silk- weavers  migrated  to  Suffolk  from  Spitalfields,  and 
eariy  in  the  19th  century  an  important  ciiina  factory  flourished 
at  Lowestoft. 

Antiquilies. — Of  monastic  remains  the  most  important  are  those 
of  the  great  Benedictine  abbey  of  Buiy  St  Edmunds,  noticed  under 
that  town;  the  college  of  Clare,  onginally  a  cell  to  the  abbey 
of  Bee  in  Normandy  and  afterwards  to  St  Peter's  Westminster, 
converted  into  a  college  of  secular  canons  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
still  retaining  much  of  its  ancient  architecture,  and  now  ^usea  as  a 
boarding-school;  the  Decomted  gateway  of  the  Augustinian  priory 
of  Butley ;  and  the  remains  of  the  Grey  Friars  monastery  at  Dunwich. 
A  peculiarity  of  the  church  architecture  is  the  use  of  fUnt  for  purposes 
of  ornamentation,  often  of  a  very  elaborate  kind,  especially  on  the 
porches  and  parapets  of  the  towers.  Another  characteristic  is  the 
round  towers,  which  are  Confined  to  East  Anglia,  but  are  considerably 
more  numerous  in  Norfolk  than  in  Suffolk,  the  principal  being  those 
of  Little  Saxham  and  Hecrinfi[fleet,  both  good  examples  of  Norman. 
It  is  questionable  whether  there  are  any  remains  of  pre-Norman 
architecture  in  the  county.  ^  The  Decorated  is  well  represented,  but 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  churches  are  Perpendicular^ 
fine  examples  of  which  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  hard  to  select  ex- 
amples. But  the  church  of  Blythburgh  in  the  east  and  the  exquisite 
ornate  building  at  Lavenham  in  the  west  may  be  noted  as  typical, 
while  the  church  of  Long  Melford,  another  fine  example,  should  be 
mentioned  on  account  of  its  remarkable  lady  chapel.  Special 
features  are  the  open  roofs  and  woodwork  (as  at  St  Mary's,  Bury 
St  Edmunds,  Earl  Stonham  and  Stonham  Aspall,  Unord  and 
Blythburgh),  and  the  fine  fonts. 

The  remains  of  old  castles  are  comparatively  unimportant,  the 
principal  being  the  entrenchments  and  part  of  the  walls  of  Bungay, 
the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Bigods;  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
Metdngham,  built  by  lohn  de  Norwich  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL; 
Wingfield,  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat,,  with  the  turret  walls  and  the 
drawbridge  still  existing;  the  splendid  ruin  of  Framlinghani,  with 
high  and  massive  walls,  originally  founded  in  the  6th  century,  but 
restored  in  the  12th ;  the  outlines  of  the  extensive  fortress  of  Clare 
Castle,  anciently  the  baronial  residence  of  the  earls  of  Clare;  and 
the  fine  Norman  keep  of  Oriord  Castle,  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  sea.  Among  the  many  fine  residences  within  the  county  there 
are  several  interesting  examples  of  domestic  architecture  of  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  Hengrave  Hall  (c.  1530), 
4  m.  northrwest  from  Bury  St  Edmunds,  is  a  noteworthy  exan^e 
— an  exceedingly  iHcturesque  building  of  brick  and  stone,  enclosing 
a  court-yard.  Another  is  Helmingham  Hall,  a  Tudor  mansion  of 
brick,  surrounded  by  a  moat  crossed  by  a  drawbridge.  West 
Stow  Manor  is  also  Tudor;  its  gatehouse  is  fine,  but  the  maniion 
has  been  adapted  into  a  farmhouse. 

See  A.  Suckling,  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Suffolk  (1^46^ 
1848);  William  White,  History ,  gazetteer  and  directory  of  Suffolk 
(1855);  John  Kirby.  The  Suffolk  Traveller  (1735);  A.  Page,  Supple- 
ment  to  the  Suffolk  Traveller  Ci843>;  Victoria  County  History;  Suffolk. 

SVPPRA6AH  (Med.  Lat.  suffra&wem  mffr^tgalor,  one  who 
assists,  from  sujfragcri,  to  votei  in  favour  €i(,  to  support) 
in  the  Christian  Churdi,  (i)  a  diocesan  bisSiQp  in  his  relation 
to  the  metropolitan;  (2)  an  assi&tant  bishop.  (See  the  article 
Bishop.)  .  ;  .  ,  ..  , 
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SUFFRAGE— SUFFREN  SAINT  TROPEZ 


S0FFRAOB  (Lat.  suffragmm)^  the  right  or  the  exeircise  of  the 
right  of  voting  in  political  affairs;  in  a  more  g^ieral  sense,  an 
expression  of  opinion,  assent  or  approval;  in  ecclesiastical  use, 
the  short  intercessory  prayers  in  litanies  spoken  o/e  sung  by  the 
people  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  priest  or  minister. 
(See  Repkesentatxon;  Vots  and  Voting,  and  Registration: 
and,  for  the  Women's  Suffrage  Movement,  WomSin:  J  PolUical 
Rights.)  The  ttymoiogy  of  the  Latin  word  suffragUsm  has  been 
much  discussed.  It  is  usually  referred  to  sub-  and  the  root  of 
frangere,  to  break,  and  its  original  meaning  must  thus  have  been 
a  piece  of  broken  tOe  or  a  potsherd  on  which  the  names  or 
initials  of  the  candidates  were  inscribed  and  used  as  a  voting 
tablet  or  iaheUa,  There  is,  however,  no  direct  evidence  that 
this  ivras  ever  the  practice  in  the  case  of  voting  upon  legislation 
in  the  assembly  (see  W.  Corssen,  Ueher  Aussfraehe,  &c.,  der 
LaUinischen-  Sprache,  i.  397,  and  Mommsen,  Rknische  Geschichte, 
iii.  4ian.  i.). 

SUFFRBM  SAINT  TROPEZ,  PIERRE  ANDRfi  DE  (1729-1788), 
Freiich  admiral,  was  the  third  son  of  the  marquis  de  Saint 
Tropez,  head  of  a  family  of  nobles  of  Provence  which  claimed  to 
have  emigrated  from  Lucca  in  the  14th  century.  He  was  bom 
in  the  Ch&teau  de  Saint  Canat  in  the  present  department  of  Aix 
on  the  r7th  of  July  1729.  The  French  navy  and  the  Order  of 
Malta  offered  the  xisual  careers  for  the  yoimger  sons  of  noble 
families  of  the  soutii  of  France  who  did  not  elect  to  go  into  the 
Church.  The  connexion  betwieen  the  Order  and  the  old  French 
royal  navy  was  close.  Pierre  Andr6  de  Suffren  was  destined  by 
his  parents  to  belong  to  both.  He  entered  the  close  and  aristo- 
cratic corps  of  French  naval  officers  as  a  "  garde  de  la  marine  " — 
cadet  or  midshipman,  in  October  1743,  in  the  "  SoKde, "  one 
of  the  line  of  battleships  which  took  part  in  the  confused  engage- 
ment  off  Toulon  in  1744.  He  was  then  in  the  "Paiiline  "  in 
the  squadron  of  M.  Macn6mara  on  a  cruise  in  the  We$t  Indies. 
In  1746  he  went  through  the  due  D'Anville's  disastrous  expedi- 
tion to  retake  Cape  Breton,  which  was  ruined  by  shipwreck  and 
plague.  Next  year  (1747)  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Hawke 
in  the  action  with  the  French  convoy  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
His  biographer  Cunat  assures  us  that  he  found  British  arro- 
gance offensive.  When  peace  was  made  in  1748  he  went  to 
Malta  to  perform  the  cruises  with  the  galleys  of  the  Order 
technically  called  "  caravans,*'  a  reminiscence  of  the  days  when 
the  knights  protected  the  pilgrims  going  from  Saint  John  d'Acre 
to  Jerusalem.  In  Suffren's  time  this  service  rarely  went  beyond 
a  peaceful  tour  among  the  Greek  islands.  During  the  Seven 
Years'  War  he  had  the  unwonted  good  fortune  to  be  present 
as  lieutenant  in  the  "  Orph^  "  in  the  action  with  Admiral  Byng 
(q.v.),  which,  if  not  properly  speaking  a  victory,  was  at  least  not 
a  defeat  for  the  French,  and  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of 
the  English  garrison  of  Minorca.  But  in  1757  he  was  again 
taken  prisoner,  when  his  ship  the  "Oc^n"  was  captured  by 
Boscawen  off  Lagos.  On  the  return  of  peace  in  1763  he  intended 
again  to  do  the  service  in  the  caravans  which  wad  required  to 
qualify  him  to  hold  the  high  and  lucrative  p6sts  of  the  Order. 
He  was,  however,  named  to  the  command  of  the  "  Cam^leon,  " 
a  zebec — a  vessel  of  mixed  square  and  lateen  rig  peculiar  to  the 
Mediterranean — ^in  which  he  cruised  against  the  pirates  of  the 
Barbary  coast.  Between  1767  and  177 1  he  performed  his 
caravans,  and  was  promoted  from  knight  to  commander  of  the 
Order.  From  that  time  till  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  American 
Independence  he  commanded  vessels  in  the  squadron  of  evolution 
which  the  French  government  had  established  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  practice  to  its  officers.  His  nerve  and  skill  in  handling 
his  ship  were  highly  commended  by  his  chiefs.  Li  1778  and  1779 
he  formed  part  of  the  squadron  of  D'Estaing  (q.v.)  throughout 
its  operations  on  the  coast  of  North  America  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  led  the  line  ia  the  action  with  Admiral  John  Byron 
off  Grenada,  and  his  ship,  the  "  Fantasque  "  (64),  lost  62  men. 
His  letters  to  his  admiral  show  that  he  stroh|^y  dkapproved  of 
D*£staing's  half-hearted  methods.  In  1780  he  was  captain  of 
the  **  Zele  "  (74),  in  the  oombined  French  and  Spanish  fleets 
which  captured  a  great  Englisih  convoy  in  the  Atlantic.  His 
candour  towards  his  chief  had   done  him  no   harm   in   the 


opinion  of  D'Estaing.  It  is  said  to  have  been  largely  by  the 
advice  of  this  admiral  that  Suffren  was  chosen  to  conmiand  a 
squadron  of  five  ships  of  the  line  sent  out  to  help  the  Dutch 
who  had  joined  France  and  Spain,  to  defend  the  Cape  against 
an  expected  English  attack,  and  then  to  go  on  to  the  East 
Indies.  He  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  32nd  iA  March  on  the 
cruise  which  has  given  him  a  unique  place  among  French 
admirals,  and  puts  him  in  the  front  rank  of  sea  commanders. 
He  was  by  natture  even  more  vehement  than  able.  The  dis- 
asters which  had  befallen  the  navy  of  his  country  during  the 
last  two  wars,  and  which,  as  he  knew,  were  due  to  bad  adminis- 
tration and  timid  leadership,  had  filled  him ,  with  a  burning 
desire  to  retrieve  its  honour.  He  was  by  experience  as  well  as 
by  temperament  impatient  with  the  formal  manceuvring  of 
his  colleagues,  which  aimed  at  preserving  their  own  ships  rather 
than  at  taking  the  English,  and  though  he  did  not  dream  of 
restoring  the  French  power  in  India,  he  did  hope  to  gain  some 
such  success  as  would  enable  his  country  to  make  an  honourable 
peace.  On  the  x6th  of  April  17S1  he  found  the  English  expedi- 
tion on  its  way  to  the  Cape  under  the  command  of  Commodore, 
commonly  called  Governor,  George  Johnstone  (i 730-1 787),  at 
anchor  in  Porto  Praya^  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  Remembering 
how  little  respect  Boscawen  had  shown  for  the  neutrality  of 
Portugal  at  Lagos,  he  attacked  at  once.  Though  he  was  in- 
differently supported,  he  inflicted  as  much  injury  as  he  suffered, 
and  proved  to  the  English  that  in  him  they  had  to  deal  with 
an  admiral  of  quite  a  different  t3rpe  from  the  Frenchmen 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  as  yet.  He  pushed  on  to  the 
Cape,  which  he  saved  from  capture  by  Johnstone,  and  then 
maiide  his  way  to  the  Isle  de  France  (Maiuitius),  then  held  by  the 
French.  M.  D'Oryes,  his  superior  officer,  died  as  the  united 
squadrons,  now  eleven  sail  of  the  line^  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  The  campaign,  which  Suffren  now  conducted 
against  the  English  admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes  (1720?-!  794), 
is  famous  for  the  numb^  and  severity  of  the  encounters  between 
them.  Four  actions  took  place  in  1782 :  on  the  17th  of  February 
1782,  south  of  Madras;  on  the  12th  of  April  near  Trincomalee;  on 
the  6th  of  July  off  Cuddalore,  after  which  Suffren  seized  upon 
the  anchorage  of  Trincomalee  compelling  the  small  British 
garrison  to  surrender;  and  again  near  that  port  on  the  3rd  of 
September.  No  ship  was  lost  by  Sir  Edward  Hughes  in  any  of 
these  actions,  but  none  were  taken  by  him.  Suffren  attacked 
with  unprecedented  vigour  on  every  occasion,  and  if  he  had  not 
been  ill-supported  by  some  of  his  captains  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  gained  a  distinct  victoiy;  as  it  waa^  he  maintained  his 
squadron  without  the  help  of  a  pcwt  to  refit,  and  provided  him- 
sdf  with  an  anchomge  at  Trincomalee,  His  activity  encouraged 
Hyder  Ali,  who  was  then  at  war  with  the  Company.  He  refused 
to  return  to  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  tlie  troops 
coming  out  under  command  of  Buss^y,  maintaining  that  his 
proper  purpose  was  to  cripple  the  squadron  of  Sir  Edward  Hughes. 
During  the  north-east  monsoon  he  would  not  go  to  Xh^  islands 
but  refitted  in  the  Malay  ports  in  Sumatra,  and  returned  with  the 
south-west  monsoon  in  1783.  Hydo*  Ali  was  dead,  but  Tippoo 
Sultan,  his  son,  was  still  at  war  with  the  Company.  Bussy 
arrived  and  landed.  The  operations  on  shore  were  slackly  con- 
ducted by  him,  and  Suffren  was  much  hampered,  but  when  he 
fought  his  last  battle  against'  Hughes  (April  20,  1783),  with 
fourteen  ships  to  eighteen  he  forced  the  English  admiral  to  retire 
to  Madras,  leaving  the  army  then  besieging  Cuddalore  in  a  very 
dangerous  position.  The  arrival  of  the  news  that  peace  had  been 
made  in  Europe  put  a  stop  to  hostilities,  and  Suffren  returned 
to  France.  While  refitting  at  the  Cape  on  his  way  home,  several 
of  the  vessels  also  retiurning  put  in,  and  the  captains  waited  on 
him.  Suffren  said  in  one  of  his  letters  that  their  praise  gave 
him  more  pleasure  than  any  other  compliment  paid  him.  In 
France  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  an  additional 
office  of  vice-admiral  of  France  was  created  for  him.  He  had 
been  promoted  bailli  in  the  Order  of  Malta  during  his  absence. 
His  death  occurred  very  suddenly  on  the  8th  of  December  1788, 
when  he  was  about  to  take  command  of  a  fleet  collected  in  Brest. 
The  oflkial  vei;sion  of  the  cause  of  death  was  apoplexy,  and  as 
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he  was  a  very  corpulent  man  it  appeared  plausif^le.  But  many 
years  afterwards  his  body  servant  told  M.  Jal,  the  historio- 
grapher of  the  French  navy,  that  he  had  been  killed  in  a  duel 
by  the  prince  de  Mirepoix.  The  cause  of  the  encounter,  accord* 
ing  to  the  servant,  was  that  Suffrwi  had  refused  In  very  strong 
language  to  use  his  influence  to  secure  the  restoration  to  the 
navy  of  two  of  the  prince's  relations  who  had  been  dismissed  for 
misconduct. 

Sufiren  was  crippled  to  a  large  extent  by  the  want  of  loyal 
and  capable  co-operation  on  the  part  of  his  captains,  and  the 
vehemence  of  his  own  temperament  sometimes  led  him  to 
disregard  prudence,  yet  he  had  an  indefatigable  energy,  a  wealth 
of  resource,  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  fact — so 
habitually  disregarded  by  French  naval  ofl&cers — ^that  success 
at  sea  is  won  by  defeating  an  enemy  and  not  by  merely  out- 
manoeuvring him;  and  this  made  him  a  most  formidable  enemy. 
The  portraits  of  Suflhren  usually  reproduced  are  worthless,  but 
there  is  a  good. engraving  by  Mme  de  Cemd  after  an  original 
by  Gdrard. 

The  standard  authority  for  the  life  of  Suffren  la  the  Histoire 
du  Bailli  de  Suffren  by  Ch.  Cunat  (1852).  The  Journal  de  Bord  du 
BaiUi  de  Suffren  dans  rinde,  edited  by  M.  Mores,  was  published  in 
1888.  There  is  an  appreciative  study  in  Captain  Mahan's  Sea 
Power  in  History.  (D.  H.) 

^OfIISM  {taf(iwwttf)y  a  term  used  by  Moslems  to  denote 
any  variety  of  mysticism,  is  formed  from  the  Arabic  word  ?itfi, 
which  was  applied,  in  the  2nd  century  of  Islam,  to  men  or  women 
who  adopted  an  ascetic  or  quietistic  way  of  Ufe,  There  can  be 
no  dpubt  that  ^nfl  is  derived  from  ^f  (wool)  in  reference  to  the 
woollen  garments  often,  though  not  invariaWy,  worn  by  such 
persons:  the  phrase  labisa*S'^uf  ("  he  clad  himself  in  wool ") 
is  commonly  used  in  this  sense,  and  the  Persian  word  pashmina- 
pAshy  which  means  literally  ''  clothed  in  a  woollen  garment,  " 
is  synonymous  with  $^H,  Other  etymobgies,  such  as  $afd 
(purity) — a  derivation  widely  accepted  in  the  East — and  ffo4>^, 
are  open  to  objection  on  linguistic  grounds. 

In  order  to  trace  the  origin  and  history  of  mysticism  in  Islam 
we  must  go  back  to  Mahomet.  On  one  side  of  his  nature  the 
Prophet  was  an  ascetic  and  in  some  degree  a  mystic.  Not- 
withstanding his  condemnation  of  Christian  monkery  {rah- 
bdniya),  Le,  of  celibacy  and  the  solitary  life,  the  example  of  the 
^anifs,  with  some  of  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  the  Christian 
hermits  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind  and  led  him  to 
preach  the  efficacy  of  ascetic  exercises,  such  as  prayer,  vigils 
and  fasting.  Again,  while  Allah  is  described  in  the  Koran  as 
the  One  God  working  his  arbitrary  will  in  unapproachable 
supremacy,  other  passages  lay  stress  on  his  aU-perVading  pres- 
ence and  intimate  relation  to  his  creatures,  e.g.  "  Wherever  ye 
turn,  there  is  the  face  of  Allah  "  (ii.  109),  "We  (God)  are  ni^arer 
to  him  (Man)  than  hi^  nedt-vein  "  (1.  15).  The  germs  of  m)r8- 
tidsm' latent  in  Islam  from  the  first  were  rapidly  developed  by 
the  political, .  social  and  intellectual  conditions  which  prevailed 
in  the  two  centuries  following  the  Prophet's  death.  Devastat- 
ing dvil  wars,  a  ruthless  military  despotism  caring  onfy  for 
the  things  of  this  world,  Messianic  hopes  and  presages,  the  luxury 
of  the  upper  classes,  the  hard  mechanical  piety  of  the  orthodox 
creed,  the  spread  of  rationalism  and  freethought,  all  this. induced 
a  revolt  towards  ascetidam,  quietism,  spiritual  feeling  and 
emotional  faith.  Thousands,  wearied  and  disgusted  with  worldly 
vanities,  devoted  themselves  to  God,  The  terrors  of  hell, 
so  vividly  depicted  in  the  Koran,  awakened  in  them  an  intense 
consdousnesa  of  sin,  which,  drove  them  to  seek  salvation  in 
ascetic  practices.  StSflism  was  originally  a  practical  religion, 
not  a  specidative  system;  it  arose,  as  Junayd  of  Bagdaid  says, 
"  from  hunger  and  taking  leave  of  the  world  and  breaking 
famUiar  ties  and  scnoimdng  what  men  deem  good,  not  from 
disputation./?  The  early  §ifis  were  dosely  attached  to  the 
Mahommedao  church.  It  is  said  that  Aba  HSshim  of  KDifa 
(d.  before  a.d.  800)  founded  a  monastery  for  Slifls  at  Ramleh 
in  Paiesdne,  but  such  fraternities  seem  to  have  been  exceptional. 
Many  sicetics  of  this  period  used  to  wander  from  place  to  place, 
dther  alone  or  in  small  parties,  sometimes  living  by  alms  and 
sometime^  by  their  own  kbour.    They  took  iip  and  emphasized 


certain  Koranic  terriis.  Thus  dhikr  (praise  of  God)  consisting 
of  recitation  of  the  Koran,  repetition  of  the  Divine  names, 
&c.,  was  regarded  as  superior  to  the  five  canonical  prayers 
incumbent  on  every  Moslem,  and  tawakkul  (trust  in  God)  was 
defined  as  renundation  of  all  personal  initiative  and  volition, 
leaving  one's  self  entirdy  in  God's  hands,  so  that  some  fanatics 
deemed  it  a  breach  of  "  trust  "  to  seek  any  means  of  livelihood, 
engage  in  trade,  or  even  take  medidne.  Quietism  soon  passed 
into  mystidsm.  The  attainment  of  salvation  ceased  to  be  the 
first'  object,  and  every  aspiration  was  centred  in  thfe  inward  life 
of  dying  to  sdf  and  living  in  C5od,  "  O  God  I  '*  said  Ibrflhim  ibn 
Adham,  **  TboU  knoWest  that  the  eight  Paradises  are  Kttle 
beside  the  honour  wMch  Thou  hast  done  unto  me,  and  beside 
Thy  love,  and  Tliy  giving  me  intimiacy  with  the  praise  of  Thy 
name,  and  beade  the  peace  of  mind  wMcb  Thou  hast  given  me 
when  I  meditate 'On  Thy  majesty:^  Toi*^rdS  the  end  of  the 
and  centuiy  we- find  the- doctrine  of  mystical  love  set  forth  in  the 
sayings  of  a  female  ascetic,  R&bi*a  of  Basra,  the  first  of  a  long 
line  of  saintly  women  who  have  played  an  important  M^  in 
the  history  of  §tiflism.  Henceforward  the  use  of  symbolical 
expresdons,  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of  love  and  wine, 
becomes  increadngly  frequent  as  a  means  of*  indicating  holy 
mysteries  which  must  not  be  divulged.  This  was  nbt^to  unneces- 
sary precaution^  for  in  the  oourse  of  the  3td  century,  Sttffism 
assumed  a  new  character.  Side  by  side  with  the  quietistic  and 
devotional  mystkism  of  the  eSfl-ly- period  there  now  sprang  up 
a  speculative  and'  pantheistic  movement  which  was  essentially 
antiJslaniic  and  rapidly  came'  into  conffict  with  the  orthodoic 
ideiM.  It  is  significant  that  the  tAdtsi  representative  of  'this 
tendency — ^Ma'rQf  of  Bagdad — was  the  son  of  Christian  parents 
and  a  Persian  by  race.  He  defined  $t)l!ism  as  a  theosophy; 
his  aim  was  "  to  apprehend  the  Divine  realities.*'  A  Bttle  later 
Aba  SiilaimSn  al-Darftni  in  Syria  and  Dhu'l-NCln  in  *Egypt 
developed  the  doctrine  of  gnosis  (ma'rifat)  through  illumination 
and  ecstasy.  The  step  to  pantheism  was  first  decisively  taken 
by  the  great  Persian  ^Qft,  AbQ  YazTd  (BAyezId)  of  Bist&m  (d. 
A.D.  874),  who  introduced  the  doctrine  of  annihilation  (fand), 
i.e.  the  passing  away  of  individual  consdousness  in  the  will  of 
God.  "' 

'  It  is,  no  doubt,  concdvable  that  the  evolution  of  ^uHisni 
up  to  this  point  might  not  have  been  veiy  different  even  althotugfa 
it  had  resiaiii^  wholly  unaffected  by  influences  outside  of 
Islam.  B^t,  as  £t  matter  of  fact,  such  influences  made  them^ 
sdves  powerfully  felt.  Of  these,  Christianity,  Buddhism  and 
Neoplatonism  are  the  chief.  Christian  influence  had  its  source, 
not  in  the  Churchy  but  in  the  hermits  and  unorthodox  sects, 
especially  perhaps  in  the  Syrian  Euchites,  who  magnified  the 
duty  of  constant  prayer,  abandoned  "their  all  and  wandered  as 
poor  brethren.  ^UBism  owed  much  to  t4e  ideal  of  unworldliness 
which  they  presented.  Conversations  between  Moslem  devotees 
and  Christiao  ascetics  are  often  rdated  in  the  ancient  §Qfi 
biograpMes,  and  many  Biblical  texts  appear  in  the  form  of 
sayings  attributed  to  eminent  Sfifts  of  early  times,  while  sayings 
ascribed  to  Jesus  as  well  as  ,Chri^tian  and  Jewish  legends 
occur  in  abundance.  More  than  one  Sufi  doctrine — ^that  of 
iawakkul  may  be  mentioned  in  particular — show  traces  of  Chris* 
tian  teaching.  The  monastic  strain  which  insinuated  Jtsdf 
into  §ufiism  in  spite  of  Mahomet*s  prohibition  was  derived^ 
partially^  at  any  rate,  from  Christianity.  Here,  however, 
Buddhistic  influence  may  also  have  been  at  work.  Buddhism 
flourished  in  Balkh,  Transoxiana  and  Turkestan  before  the 
Mahommedan  conquest,  and  in  later  times  Buddhist  monks 
carried  their  religious  practices  and  philosophy  among  the 
Moslems  who  had  settled  in  these  countries.  It  looks  as  though 
the  legend  of  IbrlUiIm  ibn  Adham,  a  prince  of  Balkh  who  one 
day  suddenly  cast  off  his  royal  rpbes  and  became  a  wandering 
§ufi,  were  basied  on, the  story  off  Buddha.  The  us^  of  rosaries, 
the  doctrine  of /ana,  which  is  probably  a  form  of  Nirvai&a,  and 
the  system  of  **  stations"  {ma^fn^)  on-  the  road  thereto,  would 
seem  to  be  Buddhistic  in  thdr  origin.  The  third  great  foreign 
influence  on  ^uflism-  is  the  Neoplatonic  philosophy.  Between 
A.IX  800  and  ^60  the  tide  of  Greek  learning,  then.  at<  its  hdgbt^ 
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Streamed  into  Islam  fr^^in  the  Chzistiaa  monaatenes  of  Syria, 
from  the  Persian  Academy  of  JundeshSpQr  in  XhOzistan, 
and  from  the  S&bians  of  ](}arrSn  in  Mesopotamia.  The  so-called 
**  Theology  of  Aristotle,"  which  was  translate  into  Arabic  about 
A.  IX  840,  is  full  of  Neoplatonic  theories,  and  the  mystical  writings 
of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  were  widely  known  throughout  western 
Asia.  It  is  not  mere  coincidence  that  the  doctrine  of  Gnosis 
was  first  worked  out  in  detail  .by  the  Egyptian  §Qf  I,  Dhu  l-Nun 
(d.  A.D.  859),  who  is  described  as  an  alchemist  and  theurgist. 
§aflism  on  its  theosophical  side  was  largely  a  product  of  Alex- 
andrian speculation. 

By  the  end  of  the  jrd  century  the  main  lines  of  the  §afi 
mysticism  were  already  fixed.  It  was  now  fast  becoming  an 
organized  system,  a  school  for  saints,  with  rules  of  discipline  and 
4evotion  which  the  novice  was  bound  to  learn  from  his  spiritual 
director,  to  whose  guidance  he  submitted  himself  absolutely. 
These  directors  regarded  themselves  as  being  in  the  most  intimate 
t9ommumon  with  God,  who  bestowed  on  them  miraculous  gifts 
(karamdl).  At  their  head  stood  a  mysterious  personage  called 
the  Qufb  (Axis) :  on  the  hierarchy  of  saints  over  wh^ch  he  pre- 
sided the  whole  order  of  the  universe  was  believed  to  depend. 
During  the  next  two  hundred  years  (a.d,  900-1  too),  various 
manuals  of  theory  and  practice  were  compiled:  the  KUdb 
al  Luma'  by  Aba  Na$r  al-Sarraj,  the  QiU  al-Qulub  by  Aba  T^b 
al-Makkl,  the  Biscffa  of  Qushairi,  the  Pei:^an  Kaskf  al-MabJub 
by  *Ali  ibn  *UthmSn  al-HujwIri,  and  the  famous /^yS  by  Ghazfilt 
Inasmuch  as  all  these  works  are  founded  on  the  same  materials, 
vii;.,  the  Koran,  the  Traditions  of  the  I^ophet  and  the  sayings 
of  well-known  $Qfi  teachers,  they  necessarily  have  much  in 
common,  although  the  subject  is  treated  by  each  writer  from  his 
ownstandppint.  They  all  expatiate  on  the  discipline  of  the  soul 
and  describe  the  process  of  purgation  which  it  must  undergo 
before  entering  on  the  contemplative  life.  The  traveller 
journeying  towards  God  passes  through  a  series  of  ascending 
**  stations  "  {maq&tnat) :  in  the  oldest  extant  treatise  these  are 
(i)  repentance,  (2)  abstinence,  (3)  renttnciation»  (4)  poverty, 
(5)  patience,,  (6^)  trust  in  God,  (7)  acquiescence  in  the  will  of 
God.  After  the  *^  stations  "  comes  a  parallel  ;scale  of  ''  states  " 
of  spiritual  feeling  (afttodl)^  such  as  fear,  hope,  love,  &c.,  leading 
up  to  contemplation  Hmushdkadaf)  and  intuition  (yaqin).  It 
only  remained  t^  provide  ^Ofiism  with  a  metaf^ysical  basis, 
and  to  reconcile  it  with  orthodox  Islam.  The  double  task  was 
finally  accomplished  by  Ghaz&ll  (qjv.).  He  made  Islamic 
theology  mystical,  and  since  his  time  tl^e  revelation  (i^^/) 
of  the  mystic  has  taken  its  place  beside  tradition  {na^  and 
reason  Qaql)  as  a  source  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  faith. 
Protests  have  been  and  are  still  raised  by  theologians,  but  Moslem 
sentiment  will  usually  tolerate  whatever  is  written  in  sufficiently 
abstruse  philosophical  language  or  spoken  in  manifest  ecstasy. 

The  $tif!s  do  not  form  a  sect  with  definite  dogmas.  Like  the 
monastic  orders  of  Christendom,  they  comprise  many  shades  of 
opinion,  many  schools  of  thought,  many  diveigent  tendencies — ^from 
asceticism  and  quietism  to  the  wildest  extravagances  of  pantheism. 
European  students  of  §ufiism  are  apt  to  identify  it  with  the  panthe- 
istic type  which  prevails  in  Persia.  This,  although  more  interesting 
and  attractive  than  3,ny  other,  throws  the  transcendental  and  vision- 
ary aspects  of  Sufiism  into  undue  relief.  Nevertheless  some  account 
must  be  given  here  of  the  Persian  theosophy  which  has  fascinated 
the  noblest  minds  of  that  subtle  race  and  has  inspired  the  most 
beautiful  religious  poetry  in  the  world.  Some  of  its  characteristic 
features  occur  in  tne  sayings  attributed  to  Bayezld  (d.  a.d.  874), 
whom  Buddhistic  ideas  unquestionably  influenced.  He  said,  for 
example,  "  I  am  the  winedrinker  and  the  wine  and. the  cup-bearer^" 
and  again,  "  I  went  from  God  to  God,  until  they  cried  from  me  m 
me,  *  O  Thou  L'  "  The  peculiar  imagery  whicn  distinguishes  the 
poetry  of  the  Persian  $Qfis  was  more  fully  developed  by  a  native 
of  Khorasan,  Abu  Said  ibn  Abi'IrKhair  (d.  a.d.  1049)  in  his  mystical 
quatrains  which  express  the  relation  between  God  and  the  soul 
by  glowing  and  fantastic  alleepries  of  earthly  love,  beauty  and 
intoxication.  Henceforward,  tne  great  poets  of  Persia,  with  few 
exceptions,  adopt  this  symbolic  language  either  seriously  or  as  a 
convenient  niask.  The  majority  are  ^fis  by  profession  or  conviction. 
"  The  real,  basis  of  their  poetry, "^  says  A.  von  Kremer,  *'  is  a  loftily 
inculcated  ethical  system,  which  recognizes  in  purity  of  heart, 
charity,  self-renunciation  and  bridling  of  the  passions  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  eternal  happiness.  Attachea  to  this  we  find  a 
panthttstic  theory  of  theemanarion  of  all  things  from  God  and  their 


ultimate  leunioa  with  him.  Although  on  the  surface  Islam  is  not 
directly  assailed,  it  sustains  many  indirect  attacks,  and  frequently 
the  thought  flashes  out,  that  all  religions  and  revelations  are  only 
the  rays  of  a  single  eternal  sun ;  that  ail  prophets  have  only  delivered 
and  proclaimed  in  different  tongue^  the  same  principles  of  eternal 
goodness  and  eternal  truth  which  flow  from  the  divine  soul  of  the 
world."  The  whole  doctrine  of  Persian  §ufiism  is  expounded 
in  the  celebrated  Mathnawf  of  Jal^uddin  Rum!  (a.r.),  but  in  such 
a  dtscuTBtve  and  unscientific  manner  that  its  leadinfi^  principles  are 
not  easily  grasped.    They  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows:— 

God^  is  the  sole  reality  (al-I;jaqq)  and  is  above  all  names  and 
definitions.  He  is  not  only  absolute  Being,  but  also  absolute  Good, 
and  therefore  absolute  Beauty.  It  is  the  nature  of  beauty  to  desire 
manifestadon ;  the  phenomenal  universe  is  the  result  of  this  desire, 
accordii^  to  the  famous  Tradition  in  which  God  savs.  **  I  was  a 
hidden  treasure,  and  1  desired  to  be  known,  so  I  created  the  creatures 
in  order  that  I  mi^ht  be  known."  Hence  the  $ufis,  influenced  by 
Neoplatonic  theories  of  emanation,  postulate  a  number  of  inter- 
mediate worlds  or  descending  planes  of  existence,  from  theprimal 
Intelligence  and  the  primal  Soul,  through  which  '*the  Truth" 
(al^ffaqq)  diffuses  itself.  As  things  can  be  known  only  through 
their  opposites.  Being  can^  only  be  known  throup^h.  Not-bein|;, 
wherein  as  in  a  mirror  Bein^  is  reflected;  and  this  reflection  is 
the  phenomenal  universe,  which  accordingly  has  no  more  reality 
than  a  shadow  cast  by  the  sun.  Its  central  ix>Int  is  Man, 
the  microcosm,  who  reflects  in  himself  all  the  Divine  attributes. 
Blackened  on  one  side  with  the  darkness  of  Not-being,  he 
bears  within  him  a  spark  of  pure  Being.  The  human  soul 
beiorip  to  the  spiritual  world  and  is  ever  seeking  to  be 
re-united  to  its  source.  Such  union  is  hindered  by  the  bodily 
senses,  but  though  not  permanently  attainatrfe  until  death*  it  can 
be  enjoyed  at  times  in  the  state  called  ecstasy  {hoi),  when  the  veil  of 
sensual  perception  is  rent  asunder  and  the  soul  is  merged  in  God. 
This  cannot  be  achieved  without  destroying  the  illusion  of  self,  and 
self-annihilation  is  wrought  by  means  of  thiEit  divine  love,  to  which 
human  k>ve  is  merely  a  stepping-stone.  The  true  lover  feels  himself 
one  with  God,  the  only  real  being  and  agent  in  the  universe;  he  is 
above  all  law,  since  whatever  he  does  proceeds  directly  from  God, 
just  as  a  flute  p>roduces  harmonies  or  discords  at  the  will  of  the 
musician;  he  is  indifferent  to  outward  forms  and  rites,  preferring 
a  sincere  Idolater  to  an  orthodox  hypocrite  and  deeming  the  ways  to 
God  as  many  in  number  as  the  souls  of  men.  Such  in  outline  is 
the  $ufi  theosophy  as  it  appears  in  Persian  and  Turkish  poetiy.  Its 
perilous  consequences  are  plain.  It  tends  to  abolish  the  distinction 
betWten  good  and  evil — the  latter  is  nothing  but  an  aspect 
of  Not-being  and  has  no  real  existence — and  it  leads  to  the  deinoa^ 
tion  of  the  hierophant  who  can  say,  like  tjusain  b.  Mansuc  al-^alUjr, 
"I  am  the  Trutn."  Jflfi  fraternities,  living  in  a  convent  under  the 
direction  of  a  sheikh,  became  widely  spread  before  a.d.  i  100  and  gave 
rise  to  Dervish  orders,  most  of  which  indulge  in  the  practice  of 
exciting  ecstasy  by  music,  dancing,  drugs  and  various  kinds  of 
hypnotic  suggestion  (see  Dervish). 
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SUGAR»  in  chemistry,  the  g^ieric  name  for  a  certain  series 
of  carbohydrates^  i.e.  substances  of  the  general  formula  C»(HiO)m. 
Formeriy  the  name  was  given  to  compounds  having  a  sweet 
taste,  e.g.  sugar  of  lead,  but  it  is  now  restricted  to  certain  oxy^ 
aldehydes  and  o(Ky-ketones,  which  occur  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms  either  free  or  in  combination  as  glucosides 
iq,v,)  and  to  artificial  preparations  of  similar  chemical  structure. 
Cane  sugar  has  been  known  for  many  centuries;  milk  sugar  was 
obtained  by  Fabri^io  Bartoletti  in  1615;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the.  i8th  century  Marggraf  found  that  the  sugars  yielded  by  the 
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beet,  carrot  and  other  roots  were  identical  with  cane  sugar. 
The  sugars  obtained  from  honey  were  investigated  by  Lowitz 
and  Proust,  and  the  latter  decided  on  three  species:  (i)  cane 
sugar,  (2)  grape  sugar,  and  (3)  fruit  sugar;  the  first  has  the 
formula  CisHssOn,  the  others  QHuOe.  This  list  has  been  con- 
siderably developed  by  the  discovery  of  natural  as  well  as  of 
synthetic  sugars. 

It  is  convenient  to  divide  the  sugars  into  two  main  groups: 
monosaccharoses  (formerly  glucoses)  and  disaccharoses  (formerly 
saccharoses).  The  first  term  includes  simple  sugars  containing 
two  to  nine  atoms  of  carbon,  which  are  known  severally  as  bioses, 
trioses,  tetroees,  pentoses,  hexoses,  Scc.\  whilst  those  of  the  second 
group  have  the  formula  CnHflOii  and  are  characterized  by  yieldinjg; 
two  monosaccharose  molecules  on  hydrolysis.  In  addition  tn- 
fiaccharoses  are  known  of  the  formula  CuHnOi<;  these  on  hydrolysis 
yield  one  molecule  of  a  monosaccharose  and  one  of  a  disaccharose, 
or  three  of  a  monosaccharose.  It  is  found  also  that  some  mono- 
saccharoses  behave  as  aldehydes  whilst  others  contain  a  keto  group; 
those  having  the  first  character  are  called  aldoses^  and  the  others 
keioses.  All  sugars  are  colouHess  solids  or  syrups,  which  char  on 
strone  heating;  they  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  sweet  solutions 
but  ofifficultly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Their  solutions  are  optically 
active,  i.e.  they  rotate  the  plane  of  polarized  light;  the  amount  of 
the  rotation  being  dependent  upon  the  concentration,  temperature, 
and,  in  some  cases,  on  the  age  of  the  solution  (cf.  Glttcose).  The 
rotation  serves  for  the  estimation  of  sugar  solutions  (saccharimetry). 
They  are  neutral  to  litmus  and  do  not  combine  .with  dilute  acids 
or  bases;  strong  bases,  such  as  lime  and  baryta,  yield  saccharates, 
whilst,  under  certain  conditions,  acids  and  acid  anhydrides  may 
yield  esters.  Sugars  are  also  liable  to  fermentation.^  Our  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  structure  of  the  monosaccharoses  may  be  regarded 
as  dating  from  1880,  when  Zincke  suspected  some  to  be  ketone 
alcohols,  for  it  was  known  that  glucose  and  fructose,  for  example, 
yielded  penta-aoetates,  and  on  reduction  gave  hezahydric  alcohols, 
which,  when  reduced  by  hydriodic  acid,  gave  normal  and  secondary 
hexyliodide.  The  facts  suggested  that  the  six  carbon  atoms 
formed  a  chain,  and  that  a  hydroxy  group  was  attached  to  five 
of  them,  for  it  is  very  rare  for  two  h^rdroxy  groups  to  be  attached 
to  the  same  carbon  atom.  The  remaining  oxygen  atom  is  aldehydic 
or  ketonic,  for  the  sugars  combine  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydroxy- 
lamine  aad  phenYlhydrazine.  The  correctness  of  this  view  was 
settled  by  Kiliani  in  1885.  He  prepared  the  cyanhydrins  of  glucose 
and  fruotose,  hydrolysed  them  to  the  corresponding  oxy-acids, 
from  which  ^the-'hydmxy  groups  were  split  out  by  reducrion;  it 
was  found  that  glucose  yieldea  normal  heptylic  acid  and  fructose 
methylbutylacetic  acid:  hence  glucose  is  an  aldehyde  alcohol, 
CHi(>H(CH0H)4-CH0,  whilst  fructose  is  a  ketone  alcohol 
CH,OH-  (CH0H)fCOCHfOH.<  Kiliani  also  showed  that  arabinose, 
CiHuOe,  a  sugar  found  in  cheny  gum,  was  an  aldopentose,  and  thus 
indicated  an  extension  of  the  iciea  of  a  "  sugar." 

Before  proceeding  to  the  actual^  synthesis  of  the  sugars,  it  is 
advisable  to  discuss  their  decompositions  and  transformations. 

I.  Cyanhydrins.-^The  cy;anhydrins  on  hydrolysb  give  mono- 
carix>xylic  acids,  which  yield  lactones;  these  compounds  when 
reduced  by  sodium  amalgam  in  sulphuric  a^d  solution  yield  a  sugar 
containing  one  more  carbon  atom.  This  permits  the  formation 
of  a  higher  from  a  lower  sugar  (£.  Fischer) 

CHiOH  CH^H  CHiDH               CH,OH 

CHOH  CHOH  yCH                      CHOH 

(CHOH),  -*      (tHOH),  ->^/((:H0H),  -*  CCHOH), 

ChO  CH-OH  "\  CHOH               CHOH 

Cn  \co  Cho 

Pentose       — »  Cyanhydrin       — >      Lactone  — >    Hexose. 

2-  Oximes.^^The  oximes  permit  the  reverse  change,  i,e.  the 
passage  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  sugar.  Wohl  forms  the  oxime 
and  converts  it  into  an  atetylated  nitrile  by  means  of  aceric  anhydride 
and  sodium  acetate;  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution  removes 
hYdrocyanic  acid  and  the  resulting  acetate  is  hydrolysed  by  acting 
with  ammonia  to  form  an  amide,  which  is  finally  decomposed  with 
sulphuric  add. 

CH^H       CHjOH        CHiOH      CH,OH 
((^HOH),  -^      (CH-OH),   -^   (CHOH),   -♦  (CH-OH), 

CH-OH       tHOH        CHOH      tHO 

CHO         tH:NOH       CN 

Hexose        —»         Oxime.  *       — ►         Nitrile        -♦    Pentose. 
Ruff  effects  the  same  change  by  oxidiring  the  sugar  to  the  oxy-acid, 

^See  Fermentation;  and  for  the  nelation  of  this  property  to 
structure  see  Stbreoisombri^.- 

*  These  formulae,  however,  require  modification  in  accordance 
with  the  views  'Of  LoVry  and  £.  F.  Armstrong,  which  postulate  a 
r  osddio  structure  (see  Guuco^e).  This,  however,  does  not  disturb 
the  tenor  of  the  following  aiguments.' 
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and  then  further  oxidizing  this  with  Fenton's  reagent,  i,e,  hydrogen 
peroxide  and  a  trace  of  a  ferrous  salt : 

C4H,04(CH.OH)CHO->C4H,04(CHOH).CO,H-»C4H,04CHO 

Hexose  -►  Acid  — >        Pentose.      * 

3.  Phenylhydrazine  Derioaiives. — ^Fischer  found  that  if  one  mole- 
cule of  phenylhydrazine  acted  upon  one  molecule  of  an  aldose  or 
ketose  a  hydrazone  resulted  which  in  most  cases  was  very  soluble 
in  water,  but  if  three  molecules  of  the  hydrazine  reacted  (one  of 
which  is  reduced  to  ammonia  and  aniline)  insoluble  crystalline 
substances  resulted,  termed  osazones^  which  readily  characterized 
the  sugar  from  which  it  was  obtained. 

R  R  R 

CHOH  -^    CHOH  -^  CrNNHPh 

tnO  CHiNNHPh.  (::H:N.NHPh. 

Aldose  -*»    Hydrazone  — »  Osazone; 

R  R  R  • 

CO  -►    (izNNHPh.  -►  CiNNHPh 

CHiOH  CHiOH  CH:N.NHPh. 

Ketose  — »    Hydrazone  — »  Osazone. 

On  warming  the  osazone  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  phenylhydra^ 
zine  residues  are  removed  and  an  osone  results,  which, on  reduction 
with  zinc  and  acetic  acid  gives  a  ketose. 

R  R  R 

C:N.NHPh.  ->    Co  -.Co 
CH:NNHPh.             CHO  CH,0H 

Osazone  *-»        Osone  — »        Ketose. 

A  ketose  may  also  be  obtained  by  reducing  the  osazone  with  zinc 
and  acetic  to  an  osamine,  which  with  nitrous  acid  gives  the  ketose : 

R  R  R 

C:NNHPh.  -♦CO  —    CO 
CHiNNHPh.             CHiNH,  Ch,OH. 

Osazone  -*        Osamine  -+        Ketose. 

These  reactions  permit  the  transformation  of  an  aldose  into  a 
ketose ;  the  reverse  change  can  only  be  brought  about  by  reducing 
the  ketose  to  an  alcohol,  and  oxidizing  this  compound  to  an  aldehyde. 
It  is  seen  that  aldoses  and  ketoses  whidi  differ  stereochemically 
in  only  the  two  final  carbon  atoms  must  yield  the  same  osazone; 
and  since  <{-mannose,  (f-^lucose,  and  (f-fructose  do  form  the  same 
osazone  ((i-glucosazone)  differences  either  structural  or  stereochemical 
must  be  placed  in  the  two  final  carbon  atoms.* 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that  in  the  sugars  there  are  asymmetric 
carbon  atoms,  and  consequently  optical  isomers  are  to  be  expected. 
Thus  glucose,  containing  tour  such  atoms,  can  exist  in  16  forms; 
and  the  realization  of  many  of  these  isomers  by  E.  Fischer  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  in  modem  chem* 
istty.  The  general  principles  of  stereochemistry  being  discussed 
in  Stereoisomerism  (g.p.),  we  proceed  to  the  synthesis  of  glucose 
and  fructose  and  then  to  the  derivation  of  their  configurations. 

In  1 86 1  Butlerow  obtained  a  sugax*like  substance,  methylenitan« 
by  digesting  trioxymethylene,  the  solid  jpolymer  erf  formaldehyde, 
with  lime.  The  work  was  repeated  by  0.  Loew,  who  prepared  in 
1 88^  a  sweeti  unferraentable  syrup,  which  he  named  tormose, 
CftHuC^  and,  later,  by  using  majgnesia  instead  of  lime,  he  obtained 
the  fermentable  methose.  Fischer  showed  that  mothose  waa 
identical  with  the  a-acrose  obtained  by  himself  and  Tafel  in  1887 
by  decomposing  acrolein  dibromide  with  baryta,  and  subsequently 
prepared  by  oxidizing  glycerin  with  bromine  in  alkaline  solution, 
and  treating  the  product  with  dilute  alkali  at  o*.  Glycerin  appears 
to  yield,  on  mild  oxidation,  an  aldehyde,  CHiOH-CH(OH)CHO, 
ana  a  ketone,  CH/)H*CO*CHtOH,  and  these  condense  as  shown 
in  the  equation : 

CH.OHCH(OH).CHO+CHrf«-COCH,OH  - 

CH,OH-CH(OH)-CH(OH)CH(OH)CO.CH,OH-hH,0. 

The  osazone  prepared  from  o-acrose  resembled  most  closely  the 
glucosazone  yielded  by  glucose,  mannose,  and  fructose,  but  it  was 
optically  inactive;  also  the  ketose  which  it  gave  after  treatment 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  reduction  of  the  osone  was  like  ordinary 
fructose  except  that  it  was  inactive.  It  was  surmised  that  a-acrose 
was  a  mixture  of  dextro  and  laevo  fructose,  a  supposition 
which  was  prpved  correct  by  an  indirect  method.  The  starting 
t>oint  was  ordinary  (rf)mannite  (mannrtol),CeHi405,a  naturally  occur- 
ring hexahydric  alcohol,  which  only  differed  from  o-acntol,  the 
alcohol  obtained  by  reducing  a-acrose,  with  regard  to  optical  activity. 
Mannite  on  oxidation  yields  an  aldose,  mannose,  CeHuOe,  which 


*  To  distinguish  ^e  isomerides  of  opposite  optical  activity,  it  b 
usual  to  prefix  the  letters  d-  and  /-,  but  these  are  used  only  to  indicate 
the  genetic  relationship,  and  sot  the  character  of  the  optical  activity; 
ordinary  frucbose,  for  example,  bein^r  represented  as  d-fructose— 
althowp  it  exercises  a  laevorotatory  power — ^because  it  is  derived 
fnocn  ^lAiicose* 
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on  further  oxidation  gives  a  mannonic  acid,  C(Ht(OH)i*CQiH ;  this 
acid  readily  yields  a  lactone.  Also  Kiliani  found  that  the  lactone 
derived  from  the  cyanhydrin  of  natural  arabinose  (laevo)  was 
identical  with  the  previous  lactone  except  that  its  rotation  was 
eoual  and  opposite.  On  mixing  the  eslactones  and  reducing 
(a  +  /)-mnanitol  was  obtained,  identical  with  a-acritol.  A  separation 
of  o-acrose  was  made  by  actine  with  beer  3;[east,  which  destroyed 
the  ordinary  fructose  and  left  I-fructose  which  was  isolated  as  its 
osazone.  Also  (rf  +  /)  mannonic  acid  can  be  sj)lit  into  the  d  and  / 
acids  by  fractional  crystallization  of  the  strychnine  or  brucine  salts. 
The  acid  yields,  on  appropriate  treatment,  (f-mannose  and  d-mannite. 
Similarly  the  /  acid  yields  the  laevo  derivatives. 

The  next  step, was  to  prepare  glucose.  This  was  effected  in- 
directly. The* identity  of  the  formulae  and  osazones  of  (^^mannose 
and  a-z\ucoae  showed  that  the  stereochemical  differences  were 
situated  at  the  carbon  atom  adjacent  to  the  aldehyde  group. 
Fischer  applied  a  method  indicated  by  Pasteur  in  converting  dextro 
into  laeyo-tartaric  acid;  he  found  that  both  (^mannonic  and 
c^gluconic  acids  (the  latter  is  yielded  by  glucose  on  oxidation)  were 
mutually  convertible  by  heating  with  c^uinoline  under  pressure  at 
140°.  It  was  then  found  that  on  reducing  the  lactone  of  the  acid 
obtained  from  d-mannonic  acid,  ordinary  glucose  resulted^. 

Fischer's  a-acrose  therefore  led  to  the  synthesis  of  the  dextro 
and  laevo  forms  of  mannose,  glucose  and  fructose;  and  these 
substances  have  been  connected  synthetically  with  many  other 
sugars  by  means  of  his  cyanhydrin  process,  leading  to  higher 
sugars,  and  Wohl  and  Ruff's  processes.  leading  to  lower  sugars. 
Certain  of  these  relations  are  here  summarized  (the  starting  substance 
is  in  italics) : — 

^Glucose  4—  Uarabinose  — >  ^mannose  — >  l-mannoheptose; 
glucononose  <-^  a-gluco-octose  4—  a-glucoheptose  ^  d^^ucose  — > 

/3-glucoheptose --^ /?-gluco-octose; 
d-ma«n<>5«--^<i-mannoheptose— >manno-octo6e~^  mannononose ; 
d-glucose  — >  <f-arabinose  —^  d-erythrose, 
l-glucose^  fr-arabinose  — >  /-erythrose. 

Their  number  is  further  increased  by  spatial  inversion  of  the  dicarb' 
oxylic  acids  formed  on  oxidation,  followed  by  reduction;  for 
example :  d-  and  /-glucose  yield  d-and  /-gulose ;  and  aUo  by  Lobry  de 
Bruyn  and  Van  Ekenstein's  discovery  that  hexoses  are  transformed 
into  mixtures  of  their  isomers  when  treated  with  aTkalis,  alkaline 
earths,  lead  oxide,  &c. 

Mtmosacckaroses, 

Btd5^— ;The  only  liossiblebiose  is  glycollic  aldehyde,  CH0-CH20H, 
obtained  impure  by  Fischer  from  bromacetaldehyde  and  baryta 
water,  and  crystalline  by  Fenton  by  heating  dihydroxymaleic 
acid  with  water  to  60**.  It  polymerizes  to  a  tetrose  under  the  action 
of  sodiam  hydroxide. 

rrtox«.— The  trioses  are  the  aldehyde  and  ketone  mentioned 
above  as  oxidation  products  of  glycerin.  Glyceric  aldehyde, 
CH,OH.CH{OH).CHO.  was  obtained  pure  by  Wohlon  oxidizing 
acit^itt  acetal,  CHrCH(OCsHi)t,  and  hydrolysing^  Although 
containing  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  it  has  not  beenr  resolv^. 
The  ketone,  dihydroxyacetone,  CH^H-CO«CHsOH,  was  obtained 
by  Piloty  by  condensing  formaldefa^^  with  nitromethane,  reducing 
to  a  hydroxyiamino  compound,  which  is  oxidized  to  the  oxime  of 
dihydroxyacetone;  the  ketoile  is  liberated  by  oxidation  with  bromine 
water: 

3H.CH0+CH,N0,  -^  (CH,OH),C.NO,  ->  (CH,OH),C.NH  OH 
-^  (CHaOH),C:  NOH-»(CHiOH)2CO. 
'l*he  ketone  is  alsp  obtained  when  Bertrand's  sorbose  bacterium  acts 
on  glycerol ;  this  medium  also  acts  on  other  alcohols  to  yield  ketoses; 
for  example:  erythrite  gives  erythrulose,  arabite  arabinulose, 
mannitol  fructose,  &c. 

Tetroses, — Four  active  tetroses  are  possible,  and  three  have  been 
obtained  by  Ruff  and  Wohl  from  the  pentoses.  Thus  Wohl  pre- 
pared /-threose  from  /-xylose  and  /-erythrose  from  /-arabinose,  and 
Ruff  obtained  d-  and  /-erythrose  from  d-  and  /-arabonic  acids,  the 
oxidation  products  of  d*  and  /-arabinoses.  Impure  inactive  forms 
result  on  the  polymerization  of  elycoltic  aldehyde  and  also  on  the 
oxidation  of  erythrite,  a  tetrahydnc  alcohol  found  in  some  lichens. 
c/-Erythruk)se  is  a  ketose  of  this  series. 

Pentoses, — Eight  stereoisomeric  pentaldoses  are  possible,  and  six 
are  known:  d-  and  /-arabinose,  d-  and  /-xylose,  /-ribose,  and 
cZ-lyxose.  Scheibler  discovered  /-arabinose  in  1869,  and  regarded  it 
as  a  glucose;  in  1887  Kiliani  proved  it  to  be  a  pentose.  J- Arabinose 
is  obtained  from  (f-glucose  by  Wohl's  methoa.  /-Xylose  was  dis- 
covered by  Koch  in  1886;  its  enantiomorph  is  prepared  from 
c/-gulose  by  Wohl's  method.  /-Ribose  and  i-lyxose  are  prepared  by 
inversion  from  /-arabinose  and  /-xylose;  the  latter  has  also  been 
obtained  from  (/-galactose.  We  may  notice  that  the  pentoses  differ 
from  other  sugars  by  yielding  furfurol  when  boiled  witn  hydrochloric 
acid.  Rhamnose  or  isodulcite,  a  component  of  certain  glucosides, 
fucose,  found  combined  in  seaweeds  and  chinovose,  present  as  its 
ethyl  ester,  chinovite;  in  varieties  of  quina-bark,  are  methyl  pentoses. 
I-Arabinulose  obtained  from  arabite  and  Bertrand's  svrbium 
bacterium  is  a  ketose. 

Hexoses. — ^The  hexoses  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 


sub-division  of  the  monosaccharoses.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
Glucose  and  Fructose  for  an  account  of  these  substances.  The 
next  important  aldose  is  mannose.  (/-Manuose,  first  prepared  by 
oxidizing  (/-mannite,  found  in  plants  and  manna-ash  {Fraxitius 
omus)^  was  obtained  by  ToUens  and  Gans  on  hydrolysinj;  cellulose 
and  by  Reis  from  seminine  (reserve  cellulose),  found  in  certain 
plant  seeds,  e.g.  vegetable  ivory,  /-Mannose  is  obtained  from 
/-mannonic  acid.  Other  forms  are:  d-  and  /-gulose,  prepared  from 
the  lactones  of  the  corresponding  gulonic  acids,  which  are  obtained 
from  d-  and  /-glucose  by  oxidation  and  inversion ;  d-  and  /-idose, 
obtained  by  inverting  with  pyridine  d-  and  /-gulonic  acids^  and 
reducing  the  resulting  idionic  acids;  </-  and  /-galactose,  the  first 
being  obtained  by  hydrolysing  milk  sugar  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  second  by  fermenting  inactive  galactose  (from  the 
reduction  of  the  lactone  of  d,  ^gaiactonic  acid)  with  yea^;  and 
d-  and  /-talose  obtain^  by  inverting  the  galactonic  adds  py  pyridine 
into  d-  and  /-talonic  acids  and  reduction.  Of  the  ketoses,  we  notice 
(/-sorbose,  found  in  the  berries  of  mountain-^sh,  and  ^/-tagatose, 
obtained  by  Lobry  de  Bruyn  and  van  Ekenstein  on  treating  gaUctose 
with  dilute  alkalis,  talose  and  /-sorbose  being  formed  at  the  same 
time*    The  higher  sugars  call  for  no  special  notice. 

Configuration  of  ike  Hexoldoses^ — ^The  plane  projection  of  molecular 
structures  which  differ  stereochemically  is  discussed  under  Stereo- 
isomerism;, in  this  place  it  suffices  to  say  that,  since  the  terminal 
groups  of  the  h^xaldose  molecule  are  different  and  four  asymmetric 
carbon  atoms  are  present,  sixteen  hexaldoses  are  possible;  and  for 
the  hexahydric  alcohols  which  they  yield  on  reduction,  and  the 
tetrahydric  dicarboxylic  acids  which  they  give  on  oxidation,  only 
ten  forms  are  possible.  Employing,  the  notation  in  which  the 
molecule  is  represented  vertically  with  the  aldehyde  group  at  tl^e 
bottom,  and  calling  a  carbon  atom-f  or— according^  as  ^  hydrogen 
atom  is  to  the  left  or  .right,  the  possible  configurations  are  shown  in 
the  diagram.  The  grouping  of  the  forms  5  to  10  with  11  to  16  is 
designed  to  show  that  the  pairs  5,  1 1  for  example  become  identical 
when  the  terminal  groups  are  the  sanie* 
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We  can  now  proceed  to  the  derivation  6f  the  structure  of  glucose.* 
Since  both  (f-glutxise  and  (f-gulose  yield  the  same  active  (d)  saccharic 
acid  on  oxidation,  the  configuration  of  this  and  tne  corresponding 
/-acid  must  be  sought  from  among  those  numbered  5-10  in  the  above 
table.  Nos.  7  and  8  can  be  at  once  ruled  out,  however,  as  acids 
so  constitutea  would  be  optically  inactive  and  the  saccharic  acids 
are  active.  If  the  configuration  of  d-saccharic  acid  were  given  by 
either  6  or  10,  bearing  in  mind  the  relation  of  mannose  to  glucose, 
it  would  then  be  necessary  to  represent  (/-mannosacchanc  acid 
by  either  7  pr  8 — as  the  forms  6  and  10  pass  into  7  and  8  on  changing 
the  sign  of  a  terminal  group;  but  this  cannot  be  done  as  mannosac- 
charic  acid  is  optically  active.  Nos.  6  and  10 must,  inconsequence, 
also  be  ruled  out.  No.  5,  therefore,  represents  the  configuration, 
of  one  of  the  saccharic  acids,  and  Na  ^  that  of  the  isomeride  of 
equal  opposite  rotatory  power.  As  thiere^ts  no  means  of  distinguish* 
ing  between  the  configuration  of  a  dextro-  and  laevo-modificatioiu 
an  arbitrary  assumption  must  be  made.  No.  5  may  therefore  be 
assigned  to  the  </-  and  No.  9  to  the  /-acid.  It  then  follows  thlU- 
J- mannose  is  repreadftted  by  No.  i,  and  /^mannose  by  No.  ^,as  man- 
nose is  produced  by  reversing  the  sign  of  the  asymmetric  system 
adjoining^  the  terAiinal  COH  group. 

It  remains  to  distinguish  between  5  and  11,9  and  15  as  representing 
glucose  and  gulose.  To  settle  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  confiscation  of  the  isomeric  pentoses — arabinose  and  xylose — 
from  which  they  may  be  prepared.  Arabiqose  beinjg;  convertible 
into  /-glucose  and  xylose  into  f-gulose,  the  alternative  formulae  to  be 
considered  are — 

CH<(GH)-— -fCOH 
CH,(OH)-l-+>|--COH. 

^  The  following  account  is  mainly  from  H.  E.  Armstrong's  article 
Chemistry  in  the  loth  edition  of  this  Encyclopaedia ;  the  representa^ 
tion  differs  from  the  projection  of  Meyer  and  Jacobaen. 
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If  the  asymmetric  8>^m  ddjotnlng  the  COH  group,  which  is  that 
introduced  in  synthesiztne  the  hexose  from  the  pentose,  be  eliminated, 
the  formulae  at  disposal  Tor  the  two  pentoses  are 

CH,(OH) COH 

CH,(OH)  +  --COH. 
When  such  compounds  are  converted  into  corresponding  dibasic 
acids,  CC)tH4CU(QH)]«.CQaU,  the  number  of  asymmetric  carbon 
atoms  becomes  reduced  from  three  to  two,  as  the  central  carbon 
atom  is  then  no  longer  associated  with  four,  but  with  only  three 
different  radicles.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  "optical"  formulae 
of  the  acids  deriv^  from  two  pentoses  having  the  configuration 
given  above  will  be 

C(Vi-0-CO,H 

COiH  +  0-CO,H, 

and  that  consequently  only  one  of  the  acids  will  be  optically  active. 

As  a  matter  of  fact;  only  arabinose  gives  an  active  product  on  oxida^ 

tion;  it  is    therefdre  to  be  supposed  that  arabinose  is  the 

compound,  and  coilsequentl^r 

CHa(OH)  -  -  -'+  COH  =  ^glucose 

CH,(OH)  + C6H  =  /-gulose. 

When  xyloae  is  combined  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  the  cyanide 
S3  hydrolysed,  together  with  /-gulonic  acid,  a  second  isomeric  acid, 
/-idonic  acid,  is  produced,  which  on  reduction  yields  the  hexaldose 
/-idose.  When  l-gulonic  acid  is  heated  with  pyridine,  it  is  converted 
into  ^idonic  acid,  and  vice  versa;  and  ^gulonic  acid  may  in  a 
similar  manner  be  converted  into  (Mdonic  acid,  from  which  it  is 
possible  to  prepare  (f-idose.  It  follows  from  the  manner  in  which 
f-idoae  is  produced  that  its  configuration  is  CHj(OH)H hCOH. 

The  reimaining  aldohexoses  discovered  by  Fischer  are  derived 
from  ^"galactose  ftom  milk-eugar.  ^  When  oxidized  this  aldohexose 
is  first  converted  into  the  monobasic  galactonic  acid,  and  then  into 
dibasic  mucic  acid;  the  latter  is  optically  inactive,  so  that  its 
configuration  must  be  one  of  those  given  ia  the  sixth  and  seventh 
columns  of  the  table.  On  reduction -it  yields  an  inactive  mixture 
of  galactonic  acids,  some  molecules  being  attacked  at  one  end,  as 
k  were*,  and  an  equal  number  of  others  at  the  other. .  On  reducing 
the  lactone  prepared  from  the  inactive  acid  an  inactive  galactose  is 
obtained  from  which  /^galactose  may  be  separated  by  fermentation. 
Lastly,  when  i^gaiactonic  acid  is  heated  with  pyridine,  it  is  con* 
verted  into  taktnic  acid,  which  is  reducible  to  talose,  an  iaomeride 
bearing  to  galactose  the  same  relation  that  mannose  bears  to 
glucose.  It  can  be  shown  that  t^^alactose  is  CHa(OH)  -f-  —  ^-^.  ^  COH , 
and  hence  d^talose  is  CH,(OH)  +  -  +.+  COH. 

The  configarations  of.  the  penta«and  tetra-aldoees  have  been 
determined  by  similar  arguments;  and  those  of  the  ketoses  can  be 
deduced  from  the  aldoses. 

Di3<iccharoses, 

The  disacfiiaroses'  have  the  formula  CuHnOn  and  are  character- 
ized by  yielding  under  puit^ble  conditions  two  molecules  of  a  hexOse : 
CijH«Oii-hHaO  =  CeHi,Oe+C#HuOe.  The  hexoses  so  obtained 
are  not  necessarily  identical :  thus  cane  sugar  vields  (f-glucose  and 
rf-fructose  (invert  sugar);  milk  sugar  and  melibiose  give  (i-glucose 
and  d-galactose,  whilst  malto^  yields  only  glucose.  Chemically 
thoy  appear  to  be  ether  anhydrides  of  the  hexoses,  the  union  being 
eflFected  by  the  aldehyde  or  alcohol  groups,  and  in  consequence 
they  are  related  to  the  ethers  of  glucose  and  other  hexoses,  i.e.  to 
the  alkyl  gTucosides.  Cane  sugar  has  no  reducing  power  and  does 
not  form  an  hydrazone  or  osazone;  the  other  varieties,  however, 
reduce  Fehling*s  solution  and  form  hydrazones  and  opazones, 
behaving  as  aldoses,  i.e.  as  containing  the  group  •CH(OH)»CHO. 
The  relation  of  the  disaccharoses  to  the  a-  and  /?-glucosides  was 
established  by  E.  F.  Armstrong  (Journ.  Chem,  Soc,  1903,  85,  1305), 
who  showed  that  cane  sugar  and  maltose  were  d-glucosides,  and 
raffinose  an  a-glucoside  of  melibiose.  These  and  other  considera- 
tions have  led  to  the  proposal  of  an  alkylen  oxide  formula  for  glucose, 
first  proposed  by  Tollens;  this  view,  which  has  been  mainly  developed 
by  Armstrong  and  Fischer^  has  attained  general  acceptance  (see 
Glucose  and  Glucosjde)..  Fischer  has  proposed  formulae  for 
the  important  disaccharoses,  and  in  conjunction  with  Armstrong 
devised  a  method  for  determining  how  the  molecule  was  built  up, 
by  forming  the  osone  of  the  sUgar  and  hydrolysing,  whereupon 
the  hexosone  obtained  indicates  the  aldose  part  of  the  molecule. 
Lactose  is  thus  found  to  be  glucosido-galactose  and  melibiose  a 
galactosido-glucose. 

Several  disaccharoses  have  been  synthesjized.  By  acting  with 
hydrochloric  acid  on  glucose  Fischer  obtained  isomaltose,  a  c^isac- 
Charose  very  similar  to  maltose  but  differing  in  beiilg  amorphous 
and  unfermentable  by  yeast.  Also  Marchlewski  (in  1899)  synthe- 
sized cane  sugar  from'  potassium  fructosate  and  acetochloro- 
glucose ;  and  after  Fischer  discovered  that  acetochlorohexoses 
readily  resulted  from  the  interaction  of  the  hexose  penta-acetates 
and  liquid  hydrogen  chloride,  several  others  have  been  obtained. 

Cane  sugar,  saccharose  pr  saccharobiose,  is  the  most  important 
suear;  its  manufacture  is  treated  below.  When  slowly  crystallized 
it  forms  large  monoclinic  prisms  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water 
but  difficuldy  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  i6o^  and  on  cooling 
solidifies  to  a  glassy  mass,  which  on  standing  gradually  becomes 


opaque  and  crystalline.  When  heated  to  about  200*^  it  yields  a 
brown  amorphous  substance,  named  caramel,  used  in  colouring' 
liquors,  &c.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gives  a  black  carbon- 
aceous mass;  boiling  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  (^saccharic,  tartaric; 
and  oxalic  acids;  and  when  heated  to  160**  with  acetic  anhydride 
an  octa-acetyl  ester  is  produced.  Like  glucose  it  gives  saccharates 
with  lime,  baryta  and  strontia. 

Milk  sugar,  lactose,  lactobiose,  CuHuOn,  found  in  the  milk  of 
mammals,  in  the  amniotic  liquid  of  cows,  and  as  a  pathological 
secretion,  is  prepared  by  evaporating  whey  and  purifying  the 
sugar  which  separates  by  crystallization,  it  forms  hard  white 
rhombic  prisms  (with  IHiO),  which  become  anhydrous  at  140* 
and  melt  with  decomposition  at  205*.  It  reduces  ammoniacal 
silver  solutions  in  the  cold,  and  alkaline  copper  solutions  on  boiling. 
Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  faint  sweet  taste,  and  is  dextro-rotatory, 
the  rotation  of  a  fresh  solution  being  about  twice  that  of  an  old  one. 
It  is  difficultly  fermented  by  yeast,  but  readily  by  the  lactic  acid 
bacillus.  It  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  to  (^saccharic  and  mucic 
acids;  and  acetic  anhydride  gives  an  octa-acetate. 

Maltose,  malt-sugar,  maltobiose,  CuHuOu,  is  formed,  together 
with  dextrine,  by  the  action  of  malt  diastase  on  starch,  and  as  an 
intermediate  product  in  the  decomposition  of  starch  by  sulphuric 
acid,  and  of  glycogen  by  fernients.  It  forms  hard  crystalline 
crusts  (with  iHiO)  made  up  of  hard  white  needles. 

Less  important  disaccnaroses  are:  Trehalose  or  mycose, 
Ci2H2sOii*2HsO,  found  in  various  fungi,  e.g.  Boletus  edvlis,  in  the 
Oriental  Trehala  and  in  ergot  of  fye;  melibiose,  CnHaOn,  formed, 
with  fructbse,  on  hydrolysing  the  trisaccharose  melitose  (or  raffinose), 
Cj8H8sOi6*5HiO,  which  occurs  in  Australian  manna  and  in  the 
molasses  of  sugar  manufacture;  touranose,  CuHnOu,  formed  with 
(/-glucose  and  galactose  on  hydrolysing  another  trisaccharose, 
melizitose,  Ci8HnOi«*2HtO,  which  occurs  in  Pinus  larix  and  in 
Persian  manna;  and  agavose,  CitH220ii,  found  in  the  stalks  of 
Agave  qmericana,  (X.) 

SuGAB  Manufacture 

Sugar-cane  is  a  member  of  the  grass  family,  known  botani- 
caUy  as  Saccharum  officinarumf  the  succoknt  stems  of  which 
are  the  source  of  cane  sugar.  It  is  a  tall  perennial  grass-like 
plant,  giving  off  numerous  erect  stems  6  to  12  ft.  or  more  in 
height  from  a  thick  solid  jointed  root-stock.  The  stems  are 
solid  and  marked  with  numerous  shining,  polished,  yellow, 
purple  or  striped  joints,  3  in.  or  less  in  length,  and  about  i  J  in. 
thidt.  They  are  unbranched  and  bear  in.  the  upper  portion 
numerous  long  narrow  grass-like  leaves  arranged  in  two  rows; 
the  leaf  springs  from  a  large  sheath  and  has  a  more  or  less 
spreading  blade  3  ft.  in  length  or  longer,  and  3  in.  or  more  wide. 
The  small  flowers  or  spikelets  are  borne  in  pairs  on  the  ultimate 
branches  of  a  much  branched  feathery  plume-like  terminal 
grey  inflorescence,  2  ft.  or  more  long.  Production  of  flowers 
is  uncertain  under  cultivation  and  seed  is  formed  very  rarely. 
The  plant  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  a  piece  of  the 
stem  bearing  buds  at  its  nodes  wil}  root  rapidly  when  placed 
in  sufficiently  moist  ground.  The  sugar-cane  is  widely,  cul- 
tivated in  the  tropics  and  some  sub-tropical  countries,  but  is 
not  known  as  a  wild  plant.  Its  native  country  is  unknown, 
but  it  probably  originated  in  India  or  some  parts  of  eastern 
tropical  Asia  where  it  has  been  cultivated  from  great  antiquity 
and  whence  its  cultivation  spread  westwards  and  eastwards. 
Alphonse  de  Candolle  (Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants,  p.  158)  points 
out  that  the  epoch  of  its  introduction  into  different  countries 
agrees  with  the  idea  that  its  origin  was  in  India,  Cochin-China 
or  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  regards  it  as  most  probable  that 
its  primitive  range  extended  from  Bengal  to  Cochin-China. 
The  sugar-c^ine  was  introduced  by  the  Arabs  in  the  middle 
ages  into  Egypt,  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Spain  where  it 
flourished  until  the  abundance  of  sugar  in  the  colonies  caused 
its  cvltivation  to  be  abandoned.  Dom  Enrique,  Infante  of 
Portugal,  sumamed  the  Navigator  (1394-1460)  transported  it 
about  1420,  from  Cyprus  and  Sidly  to  Madeira,  whence  it  was 
taken  to  the  Canaries  in  1503,  and  thence  to  Brazil  and  Hayti 
early  in  the  i6th  century,  whence  it  spread  to  Mexico,  Cuba, 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  and  later  to  Bourbon.  It  was 
introduced  into  Barbadoes  from  Brazil  in  1641,  and  was  dis- 
tribi^ted  from  there  to  other  West  Indian  islands.  Though 
cultivated  in  sub-tropical  countries  such  as  Natal  and  the 
Southern  states  of  the  Union,  it  is  essentially  tropical  in  its 
requirements  and  succeeds  best  in  warm  damp  climates  such  as 
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Cuba,  British  Guiana  and  Hawaii,  and  in  India  and  Java  in 
the  Old  World.  The  numerous  cultivated  varieties  are  dis- 
tinguished mainly  by  the  colour  of  the  internodes,  whether  yellow, 
red  or  purple,  or  striped,  and  by  the  height  of  the  culm.  Apart 
from  the  sugar-cane  and  the  beet,  which  are  dealt  with  in  detail 
below,  a  brief  reference  need  only  be  made  here  to  maple  sugar, 
palm  sugar  and  sorghum  sugar. 

Maple  Sugar, — ^This  is  derived  from  the  sap  of  the  rock  or  sugar 
maple  (Acer  saccharinum),  a  large  tree  growing  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

The  sap  is  collected  in  spring,  just  before  the  foliage  develops, 
and  is  procured  by  making  a  notch  or  boring  a  hole  in  the  stem  of 
the  tree  about  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  A  tree  may  yield  3,  gallons 
of  juice  a  day  and  continue  flowmg  for  six  weeks;  but  on  an  average 
only  about  4  lb  of  sugar  are  obtained  from  each  tree,  4  to  6  gallons 
of  sap  giving  i  lb  of  sugar.  The  sap  is  purified  and  concentrated 
in  a  simple  manner,  the  whole  work  being  carried  on  by  farmers, 
who  themselves  use  much  of  the  product  for  domestic  and  culinary 
purposes. 

Palm  Sugar, — ^That  which  comes  into  the  European  market  as 
jiigg^y  or  khaur  is  obtained  from  the  sap  of  several  palms,  the 
wfld  date  (Phoenix  sylvestris),  the  palmyra  (Borassus  flabellifer), 
the  coco-nut  (Cocos  nucifera),  the  gomuti  (Arenga  saccharifera) 
and  others.  The  principal  source  is  Phoenix  sylvestris^  which  is 
cultivated  in  a  portion  of  the  Ganges  valley  to  the  north  of  Calcutta. 
The  trees  are  ready  to  yield  sap  when  five  years  old ;  at  eight  years 
they  are  mature,  and  continue  to  give  an  annual  supply  till  they 
reach  thirty  years.  The  collection  of  the  sap  (toddy)  begins  about 
the  end  of  October  and  continues,  during  the  cool  season,  till  the 
middle  of  February.  The  sap  is  drawn  orf  from  the  upper  growing 
portion  of  the  stem,  and  altogether  an  average  tree  will  run  in  a 
season  350  lb  of  toddy,  from  which  about  35  H)  of  raw  sugar — ^ja^jgeiy 
— is  made  by  simple  and  rude  processes.  Jaggery  production  is 
entirely  in  native  hands,  and  the  greater  part  ofthe  amount  made  b 
consumed  locally ;  it  only  occasionally  reaches  the  European  market. 

Sorghum  Sugar. — ^The  stem  of  the  Guinea  com  or  sorghum 
(Sorghum  sacckaratum)  has  long  been  known  in  China  as  a  source 
of  sugar.^  The  sorghum  is  haraier  than  the  sugar-cane;  it  comes 
to  maturity  in  a  season ;  and  it  retains  its  maximum  sugar  content 
a  considerable  time,  giving  opportunity  for  leisurely  narvesting. 
The  sugar  is  obtained  by  the  same  method  as  cane  sugar. 

Cane  Sugar  Manufacture. — The  value  of  sugar-canes  at  a 
given  plantation  or  central  factory  would  at  first  sight  appear 
Commr^mi  to  vary  directly  as  the  amount  of  saccharine  con- 
vmbntot  tained  in  the  juice  expressed  from  them  varies, 
^■W"***"**' and  if  canes  with  juice  indicating  9®  Beaum6  be 
made  a  basis  of  value  or  worth,  say  at  los.  per  ton,  then  canes 
with  juice  indicating 

in  degrees  Beaum6      lo*  9*  8**  7^*  6* 

and    containing    in 

sugar.  .  .  .  18-05  %1  16-23%  14-42%  12-61%  lo-8o% 
would  be  worth  per 

ton     ...     .      ii/il        10/-         8/ioJ        7/9i         6/8 

But  this  is  not  an  accurate  statement  of  the  commercial  value 
of  sugar-canes — that  is,  of  their  value  for  the  production  of 
sugar  to  the  planter  or  manufacturer — because  a  properly 
equipped  and  balanced  factory,  capable  of  making  100  tons  of 
sugar  per  day,  for  100  days'  crop,  from  canes  giving  juice  of 
9**  B.,  or  say  10,000  tons  of  sugar,  at  an  aggregate  expenditure 
for  manufacture  (i.e.  the  annual  cost  of  running  the  factory) 
of  £3  per  ton,  or  £30,000  per  annum,  will  not  be  able  to  make 
as  much  sugar  per  day  with  canes  giving  juice  of  8**  B.,  and  will 
make  still  less  if  they  yield  juice  of  only  6°  B.  In  practice, 
the  expenses  of  upkeep  for  the  year  and  of  manufacturing  the 
crop  remain  the  same  whether  the  canes  are  rich  or  poor  and 
whether  the  crop  is  good  or  bad,  the  power  of  the  factory  being 
limited  by  its  power  of  evaporation.  For  example,  a  factory 
able  to  evap>orate  622  tons  of  water  in  24  hours  could  treat 
1000  tons  of  canes  )rielding  juice  of  9**  B.,  and  make  therefrom 
100  tons  of  sugar  in  that  time;  but  this  same  factory,  if  supplied 
with  canes  giving  juice  of  6®  B.,  could  not  treat  more  than  935 
tons  of  canes  in  24  hours,  and  would  only  make  therefrom  62' 2 
tons  of  sugar. 

The  following  table  may  be  useful  to  planters  and  central  factory 
owners.  It  shows  the  comparative  results  of  working  with  juice 
of  the  degrees  of  density  mentioned  above,  under  the  conditions 
described,  for  one  day  of  24  hours,  and  the  real  value,  as  raw  material 
for  manufacture,  of  cane  giving  juice  of  6**  3.  to  10**  B.,  with  their 
apparent  value  based  solely  on  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  juice. 


The  canes  in  each  case  ate  assumed  to  contain  88  %  of  juice  and  12  % 
of  fibre,  and  the  extraction  by  milling  to  be  75%  of  the  weight  of 
canes — the  evaporative  power  of  the  factory  being  equal  to  622 
tons  per  24  hours.  The  factory  expenses  are  taken  at  £30,000  per 
annum,  or  £3  per  ton  on  a  crop  01  i 0,000  tons  (the  sugar  to  cost 
£8  per  ton  all  told  at  the  factory) — equivalent  to  £300  per  day  for 
the  100  working  days  of  crop  time. 


Degrees  Beaum6. 

6** 

7^ 

8^ 

9^ 

!©• 

Tons      of      canes 

crushed    per  day 

935-6 

956-2 

977-4 

1000 

10238 

Tons  of  juice  ex- 

pressed 
Tons      of      water 

701.7 

717-2 

733-1 

750 

767-9 

evaporated  .  . 

622 

622 

622 

622 

622 

Tons  of  1st  Mas- 

secuite      .     .      . 

79-7 

95-2 

iii-i 

128 

145-9 

Tons  sugar  of  all 

classes  recovered 

622 

74-3 

86-7 

100 

114-0 

Total     output    of 

sugar      in       100 

days.    Tons 

6220 

7430 

8670 

10,000 

11,400 

Total  value  of  all 

sugars    per    day 

' 

at  £8  per  ton 
Less    factory    ex- 
penses per  day    . 

£497r  6/- 

£594.  4h 

£693,  6/- 

£800 

£912 

£300 

£300 

£300 

£300 

£300 

Leaves    for    canes 

crushed 

£197,  6/-  £294,  4h 

£393.  6/- 

£500 

£612 

Real      value       of 

canes  per  ton 

4/2f 

6/2 

8/- 

10/- 

il/iij 

Apparent       value 
(see        preceding 

Table)      . 

.  6/8 

7/91 

8/ioi 

10/- 

n/il 

But  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  not  pay  a  planter  to  sell  canes  at 
48.  2|d.  a  ton  instead  of  at  los.  a  ton,  any  more  than  it  would  pay 
a  factory  to  make  only  62*2  tons  of  sugar  in  24  hours,  or  6220  tons 
in  the  crop  of  100  days,  instead  of  10,000  tons.  Hence  arises  the 
imperative  necessity  of  good  cultivation  by  the  planter,  and  of 
circumspection  in  the  purchase  and  acceptance  of  canes  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturer.  • 

llie  details  of  manufacture  of  sugar  from  canes  and  of  su^ 
from  beetroots  differ,  but  there  are  five  operations  in  the  production 
of  the  sugar  of  commerce  from  either  material  which  are  common 
to  both  processes.    These  are: — 

1.  The  extraction  of  the  juice. 

2.  The  purification  or  detecation  of  the  juice. 

3.  The  evaporation  of  the  juice  to  syrup  point. 

4.  The  concentration  and  crystallization  of  the  syrup. 

5.  The  curing  or  preparation  of  the  crystals  for  the  market  by 

separating  the  molasses  from  them. 
Extraction  of  Juice. — ^The  juice  is  extracted  from  canes  by  squeezing 
them  between  rollers.  In  India  at  the  present  day  there  are  thou- 
sands of  small  mills  worked  by  hand,  through  which  -^^^^. 
the  peasant  cultivators  pass  their  canes  two  or  three  7^*SJ™L^ 
at  a  time,  squeezing  them  a  little,  and  extracting  per-  "^ 
haps  a  fourth  of  their  weight  in  juice,  from  which  they  make  a 
substance  resembling  a  dirty  sweetmeat  rather  than  sugar.  In 
Barbadoes  there  are  still  many  estates  making  good  Mascabado 
sugar;  but  as  the  juice  is  extracted  from  the  canes  by  windmills, 
and  then  concentrated  in  open  kettles  heated  by  direct  fire,  the 
financial  results  are  disastrous,  since  nearly  half  the  yield  obtainable 
from  the  canes  is  lost.  In  the  best  organized  moderij  cane  sugar 
estates  as  much  as  1 2i  %  of  the  weight  of  the  canes  treated  is  obtained 
in  crystal  sugar  of  high  polarizing  power,  although  in  Louisiana, 
where  cultivation  and  manufacture  are  alike  most  carefully  and 
admirably  carried  out,  the  yield  in  sugar  is  only  about  7  %  of  the 
weight  of  the  canes,  and  sometimes,  but  seldom,  as  much  as  9%. 
This  is  due  to  conditions  of  climate,  which  are  much  less  favourable 
for  the  formation  of  saccharine  in  the  canes  than  in  Cuba.  The 
protection  afforded  to  the  planters  by  their  government,  however, 
enables  them  to  pursue  the  industry  with  considerable  profit, 
notwithstanding  the  poor  return  for  their  labour  in  saleable  produce. 
As  an  instance  of  tne  influence  of  climatic  conditions  combined 
with  hieh  cultivation  the  cane  lands  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  may 
be  cited.  Here  the  tropical  heat  is  tempered  by  constant  trade 
winds,  there  is  perfect  immunity  from  hurricanes,  the  soil  is  peculi- 
arly suited  for  cane-growing,  and  by  the  use  of  specially-prepared 
fertilizers  and  an  ample  supply  of  water  at  command  for  irrigation 
the  land  yields  from  50  to  90  tons  of  canes  per  acre,  from  which 
from  12  to  14%  of  sugar  is  produced.  To  secure  this  marvellous 
return,  with  an  annual  raintall  of  26  in.,  as  much  as  52,000,000 
gallons  of  water  are  pumped  per  24  hours  from  artesian  wells  on 
one  estate  alone.  With  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  irrigation  water 
obtainable,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  lands  in  Upper  Egypt,  if 
scientifically  cultivated  and  managed,  should  not  yield  as  abundantly 
as  those  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
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In  the  Pans  Exhibition  of  1900  a  cane-cruslhing:  mill  was  shown 
with  three  rollers  %2  in.  in  diameter  by  60  in.  long.  It  is 
driven  by  a  powerful  engine  through  triple  gearing  of  42  to  I,  and 
speeded  to  nave  a  surface  velocity  of  rollers  of  15  ft.  9  in.  per 
minute.  This  mill  is  guaranteed  to  crush  thoroughly  and  efficiently 
from  250  to  300  tons  of  canes  in  2A  hours.  !n  Louisiana  two  mills, 
set  one  behind  the  other,  each  with  three  rollers  32  in.  in  diameter 
by  78  in.  lone,  and  driven  by  one  engine  through  gearine  of  15 
to  r,  are  speeded  to  have  a  surface  velocity  of  rollers  of  25  ft.  6  in. 
per  minute  (or  60%  more  than  that  of  the  French  mill  dfescribed 
above),  and  they  are  efficiently  crushing  900  to  1200  tons  of 
canes  in  24  hours.  In  Australia,  Demerara,  Cuba,  Java  and  Peru 
double  crushing  and  maceration  (first  used  on  a  commercial  scale  in 
Demerarfi  by  the  late  Hon.  William  Russell)  have  been  generally 
adopted;  and  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
trifie  crushing  (i.e.  passing  the  canes  through  three  consecutive 
sets  of  rollers,  in  order  to  extract  everythinp;  possible  of  extraction 
by  pressure)  is  employed.  In  the  south  of  ^ain,  in  some  favoured 
spots  where  sugar-canes  can  be  grown,  they  are  submitted  even  to 
four  successive  crushings. 

It  has  been  found  in  practice  advantageous  to  prepare  the  canes 
for  crushing  in  the  mills,  as  above  described,  by  passing  them 
through  a  pair  of  preparing  rolls  which  are  grooved  or  indented 
in  such  manner  as  to  draw  iti  and  flatten  down  the  canes,  no 
matter  in  which  way  they  are  throwii  or  heaped  upon  the  cane- 
carrier,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  feeding  the  first  mill  of  the  series; 
thus  the  work  of  crushing  is  carried  on  uninterruptedly  and  without 
constant  stoppages  from  the  mills  choking,  as  is  often  the  case  when 
the  feed  is  heavy  and  the  canes  are  not  prepared. 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  system  of  extraction  is 
♦he  best  tor  al!  places,  yet  the  following  considerations  are  of  general 
application : — 

a.  Whatever  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  the  vegetable 
or  woody  fibre  of  crushed  sugar-canes  will  hold  and  retain  for  the 
YMifnm  ^^^^'^^^  *  quantity  of  moisture  equal  to  its  own  weight, 
CiUMhiuM,      ^^^  ^^  practice  10%  more  than  its  own  weight;  or  in 

^^  other  words,  100  fc  of  the  best  crushed  megass  will 
consist  of  47-62  lb  of  fibre  and  52-38  lb  of  moisture — that  is,  water 
with  sugar  m  solution,  or  jurce. 

b.  Canes  vary  very  much  in  respect  of  the  quality  and  also  as 
to  the  quantity  of  the  juice  they  contain.  The  <iuantity  of  the 
juice  is  the  test  to  which  recourse  must  be  had  in  judging  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  extraction,  while  the  quality  is  the  main  fadtor  to 
be  taken  into  account  with  regard  to  the  results  of  subsequent 
manufacture. 

For  the  application  of  the  foregoing  considerations  to  practice, 
the  subjoined  table  has  been  prepared.  It  shows  the  greatest 
quantity  of  juice  that  may  be  expressed  from  canes,  accoitiing  to 
tne  different  proportions  of  fibre  they  contain,  but  without  employing 
maceration  or  imbibition,  to  which  processes  reference  is  made 
hereafter.  The  percentages  are  percentages  of  the  original  weight 
of  the  uncrushea  caties. 


, 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Percentage  of  fibre 

in  canes  .      .     . 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Percentage  of  juice 

in  canes  . 

90 

89 

88 

«7 

86 

85 

Percentage  of  juice 
retained   in   me- 

gass   .... 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Percentage  of  maxi- 

mum expression . 

80 

7« 

76 

74 

72 

70 

Percentage  of  best 

averap^e  expres- 

sion, in  practice. 

79 

76-9 

74-9 

72-9 

70-6 

68.5 

Percentage  of  juice 

left  in  megass,  in 

practice  . 

II 

I2-I 

13-2 

143 

15-4 

16.5 

The  British  Guiana  Planters'  Association  appointed  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  report  to  the  West  India  Commission  on  the  manufacture 
of  su^r,  who  stated  the  following: — 

With  canes  containing  12%  nbre  the  following  percentages  of 
sugar  are  extracted  from  the  canes  in  the  form  of  juice: — 

Single  crushing 76% 

Double  crushing 85% 

Double  crushing  with  12  %  dilution 88  % 

Triplecrushing  with  10%  dilution 90% 

Diffusion,  with  25%  dilution       . 94% 

These  results  are  equivalent  to 
66-88  %  extraction  for  single  crushing. 
74-80%  „  „  double  crushing. 

77-44%  „  „  double  crushing  with  12%  dilution. 

79-20%  „  „  triple        „  „     10%      „ 

82-72%  „  „  diffusion  with  25%       „ 


To  prevent  the  serious  loss  of  juice  left  in  the  megass  by  even 
the  best  douMe  and  triple  crushing,  maceration  or  imbibition  was 
introduced.  The  megass  coming  from  the  first  mill  MacmmtiMi 
was  saturated  with  steam  and  water,  in  weight  equal  ^/— fcS/ 
to  between  20  %  and  30  %  and  up  to  40  %  of  the  original  ^^^^^ 
weight  of  the  uncrushed  canes.  Consequently,  after 
the  last  crushing  the  mixture  retained  by  the  residual  megass  was 
not  juice,  as  was  the  case  when  crushing  was  employed  without 
maceration,  but  juice  mixed  with  water;  and  it  was  found  that  the 
loss  in  juice  was  reduced  by  one-half.  A  further  saving  of  juice 
was  sometimes  possible  if  the  market  prices  of  sugar  were  such  as 
to  compensate  for  the  cost  of  evaporating  an  increased  quantity 
of  added  water,  but  a  limit  was  imposed  by  the  fact  that  water 
might  be  used  in  excess.  Hence  in  the  latest  designs  for  large 
factories  it  has  been  proposed  that  as  much  normal  juice  as  can  be 
extracted  by  double  crusning  only  shall  be  treated  by  itself,  and  that 
the  megass  shall  then  be  soused  with  twice  as  much  water  as  there 
is  juice  remaining  in  it ;  after  which,  on  being  subjected  to  a  third 
crushing,  it  will  yield  a  degraded  juice,  which  would  also  be  treated 
by  itself.  It  is  found  that  m  reducing  the  juice  of  these  two  qualities 
to  syrup,  fit  to  pass  to  the  vacuum  pans  for  cookinj:  to  crystals, 
the  total  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  degraded  juice  is  about 
half  that  required  from  the  normal  juice  produced  by  double 
crushing. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  means  of  feeding  the 
mills  with  canes  by  doing  away  with  hand  labour  and  substituting 
mechanical  feeders  or  rakes,   which   by  means  of  a    Mgchanicai 
simple  steam-driven  mechanism  will   rake  the  canes    /—--.-m. 
from  the  cane  waggons  on  to  the  cane-carriers.     By    „^^ 
the  adoption  of  this  system  in  one  large  plantation 
in  the  West  Indies,  crushing  upwards  of  1200  tons  of  canes  per  day, 
the  labour  of  sixty-four  hands  was  dispensed  with,  and  was  thus 
made  available  for  employment  in  the  fields.     In  Louisiana  the 
use  of  mechanical  feeders  is  almost  universal. 

With  a  view  of  safeguarding  themselves  from  breakdowns  caused 
by  the  inequality  of  feeding,  or  by  the  action  of  malicious  persons 
introducing  foreign  substances,  such  as  crowbars,  bolts,  &c.,  among 
the  canes,  and  so  into  the  mills,  many  i>lanters  have  adopted  so- 
called  hydraulic  attachments,  applied  either  to  the  megass  roll 
or  the  top  roll  bearings.  These  attachments,  first  invented  by 
Jeremiah  Howard,  and  described  in  the  United  States  Patent  Journal 
m  1858,  are  simply  hydraulic  rams  fitted  into  the  side  or  top  caps 
of  the  mill,  and  pressing  apiinst  the  side  or  top  brasses  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  allow  the  side  or  top  roll  to  move  away  from  the 
other  rolls,  while  an  accumulator,  weighted  to  any  desired  extent, 
keeps  a  constant  pressure  on  each  of  the  rams.  An  objection  to 
the  top  cap  arrangement  is,  that  if  the  volume  or  feed  is  large  enough 
to  lift  the  top  roll  from  the  cane  roll,  it  will  simultaneously  lift  it 
from  the  megass  roll,  so  that  the  megass  will  not  be  as  well  pressed 
as  it  ought  to  be;  and  an  objection  to  the  side  cap  arrangement 
on  the  megass  roll  as  well  as  to  the  top  cap  arrangement  is,  that  in 
case  more  canes  are  fed  in  at  one  end  of  the  rolls  than  at  the  other, 
the  roll  will  be  pushed  out  farther  at  one  end  than  at  the  other; 
and  though  it  may  thus  avoid  a  breakdown  of  the  rolls,  it  is  apt, 
in  so  doing,  to  break  the  ends  off  the  teeth  of  the  crown  wheels 
by  putting  them  out  of  line  with  one  another.  The  toggle-joint 
attachment,  which  is  an  extremely  ingenious  way  of  attaining 
the  same  end  as  the  hydraulic  attachments,  is  open  to  the  same 
objections. 

Extraction  of  cane  juice  by  diffusion  (a  process  more  fully  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  beetroot  sugar  manufacture)  is  adopted 
in  a  few  plantations  in  Java  and  Cuba,  in  Louisiana  orig-acHan 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  in  one  or  two  factories  ^^SJSL. 
in  Egypt;  but  hitherto,  except  under  exceptional  -^^^"^^ 
conditions  (as  at  Aska,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  where  the 
local  price  for  sugar  is  three  or  four  times  the  London  price),  it 
would  not  seem  to  offer  any  substantial  advantage  over  double  or 
triple  crushing.  With  the  latter  system  practicafly  as  much  sugar 
is  obtained  from  the  canes  as  by  diffusion,  and  the  resulting  megass 
furnishes,  in  a  well-appointed  factory,  sufficient  fuel  for  the  crop. 
With  diffusion,  however,  in  addition  to  the  strict  scientific  control 
necessary  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  {process,  fuel — ^that  is,  coal  or 
wood — has  to  be  provided  for  the  working  off  of  the  crop,  since  the 
spent  chips  or  slices  from  the  diffusers  are  useless  for  this  purpose ; 
although  it  is  true  that  in  some  plantations  the  spent  chips  have 
to  a  certain  extent  been  utilized  as  fuel  by  mixing  them  with  a 
portion  of  the  molasses,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  sold  or 
converted  into  rum.  The  best  results  from  extraction  by  diffusion 
have  been  obtained  in  Java,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  clear, 
good  water;  but  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  in  Cuba  and  Demerara, 
diffusion  has  been  abandoned  on  several  well  mounted  estates  and 
replaced  by  double  and  triple  crushine;  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
resorted  to  again,  as  the  extra  cost  of  working  is  not  compensated 
by  the  slight  increase  of  sugar  produced.  In  Louisiana  diffusion 
is  successfully  worked  on  two  or  three  large  estates;  but  the  general 
body  of  planters  are  sh)^  of  using  it,  although  there  is  no  lack  of 
water,  the  Mississippi  being  near  at  hand. 

Purification. — The  second  operation  is  the  coagulation  of  the 
albumen,  and  the  separation  of  it  with  other  impurities  from  the 
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juice  which  holds  them  in  suspension  or  solution.  The  moment 
the  juice  is  expelled  from  the  cells  of  the  canes  chemical  inversion 
commences,  and  the  sooner  it  is  stopped  the  better.  This  is  effected 
by  the  addition  of  lime  to  neutralize  the  free  acid.  As  cold  juice 
has  a  greater  affinity  iar  lime  than  hot  juice,  it  is  best  to  treat  the 
juice  with  lime  when  cold.  This  is  easily  done  in  liming  or  measuring 
tanks  of  known  capacity,  into  which  the  juice  is  run  Irom  the  mill. 
The  requisite  amount  or  milk  of  lime  set  up  at  lo^  Beaum6  is  then 
added.  Cream  of  lime  of  17^  Beaum6  is  sometimes  used,  but  the 
weaker  solution  is  preferable,  since  the  proper  proportion  is  more 
easily  adjusted.  In  Demerara  and  other  places  the  juice  is  then 
heated  under  pressure  up  to  220®  F.  to  250  F.  for  a  few  moments, 
on  its  way  to  a  steam  and  juice  separator,  where  the  steam  due  to 
the  superheated  juice  flashes  off,  and  is  either  utilized  for  aiding 
Sab^dbtr  ^^®  Steam  supplied  to  the  multiple  effect  evaporators, 
TnnkM  ^^  ^^^  heating  cold  juice  on  its  way  to  the  main  heater, 
or  it  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  The 
boiling  juice  is  run  down  into  subsiding  tanks,  where  it  cools,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  albumen,  which  has  been  suddenly  coagulated 
by  momentary  exposure  to  high  temperature,  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tank,  carrying  with  it  the  v^etable  and  other  matters  which 
were  in  suspension  in  the  juice.  After  reposing  some  time,  the 
clear  juice  is  carefully  decanted  by  means  of  a  pipe  fixed  by  a  swivel 
joint  to  an  outlet  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  the  upper  end  of  the 
pipe  being  always  kept  at  the  surface  of  the  liquor  by  a  Boat  attached 
to  it.  Thus  clear  liquor  alone  is  run  off,  and  the  mud  and  cloudy 
liquor  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  are  left  undisturbed,  and  discharged 
separately  as  required. 

In  Australia  a  continuous  juice  separator  is  generally  used,  and 
preferred  to  ordinary  subsiding  or  nltering  tanks.  It  is  a  cylin- 
CbttiiauauM  ^^  vessel  about  6  ft.  deep,  fitted  with  a  conical 
jMce  bottom  of  about  the  same  depth.     Such  a  vessel    is 

Seoantor  coi^veniently  made  of  a  diameter  which  will  give  the 
^^^^  *  cylindrical  portion  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  the  juice 
expressed  from  the  cane-mUl  in  one  hour.  The  hot  liquor  is  con- 
ducted downwards  in  a  continuous  steady  stream  by  a  central  pipe 
to  eight  horizontal  branches,  from  which  it  issues  into  the  separator 
at  the  level  of  the  junction  of  the  cylindrical  and  conical  portions 
of  the  vessel.  Since  the  specific  gravity  of  hot  liquor  is  less  than 
that  of  cold  liquor,  and  since  the  specific  gravity  of  the  scum  and 
particles  of  solid  matter  in  suspension  vanes  so  slightly  with  the 
temperature  that  practically  it  remains  constant,  the  hot  liquor 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  vessel,  and  the  scums  and  particles  of  solid 
matter  in  suspension  separate  themselves  from  it  and  fall  to  the 
bottom.  By  the  mode  of  admission  the  hot  liquor  at  its  entry  is 
distributed  over  a  large  area  relatively  to  its  volume,  and  while 
this  is  necessarily  effected  with  but  little  disturbance  to  the  contents 
of  the  vessel,  a  very  slow  velocity  is  ensured  for  the  current  of 
ascending  juice.  In  a  continuous  separator  of  which  the  cylindrical 
portion  measures  13  ft.  in  diameter  and  6  ft.  deep  (a  suitable 
size  for  treating  a  juice  supply  of  4900  to  4500  gsillons  per  hour), 
the  upward  current  will  have  a  velocity  of  about  i  inch  per  minute, 
and  it  is  found  that  all  the  impurities  have  thus  ample  time  to 
separate  themselves.  The  clear  juice  when  it  arrives  at  the  top 
of  the  separator  flows  slowly  over  the  level  edges  of  ^  cross  canal 
and  passes  in  a  continuous  stream  to  the  service  tanks  of  the  evapo- 
rators or  vacuum  pan.  The  sloping  sides  of  the  conical  bottom 
can  be  freed  from  tne  coating  of  scum  which  forms  upon  them  every 
two  or  three  hours  by  two  rotatory  scrapers,  formed  of  L-irons, 
which  can  be  slowly  turned  by  an  attendant  by  means  of  a  central 
shaft  provided  with  a  suitable  handle.  The  scums  then  settle 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cone,  whence  they  are  run  off  to  the 
scum  tank.  Every  twenty-four  hours  or  so  the  flow  of  juice  may 
be  conveniently  stopped,  and,  after  all  the  impurities  have  subsided, 
the  superincumbent  clear  liquor  may  be  decanted  by  a  cock  placed 
at  the  side  of  the  cone  for  the  purpose,  and  the  vessel  may  be  washed 
out.  These  separators  are  carefully  protected  by  non-conducting 
cement  and  wood  lagging,  and  are  closed  at  the  top  to  prevent  loss 
of  heat ;  and  they  will  run  for  many  hours  without  requiring  to  be 
changed,  the  duration  of  the  run  depending  on  the  quality  of  the 
liquor  treated  and  amount  of  impurities  therein.  Smaller  separators 
of  the  same  construction  are  used  for  the  treatment  of  syrup. 

In  Cuba,  Martinique,  Peru  and  elsewhere  the  old-fashioned 
double-bottomed  defecator  is  used,  into  which  the  juice  is  run 
Oo  hiBm  tlirect,  and  there  limed  and  heated.  This  defecator  is 
7^"™"  -  made  with  a  hemispherical  copper  bottom,  placed  in 
Detm^M  ^^  outer  cast-iron  casing,  which  forms  a  steam  jacket, 
and  is  fitted  with  a  cylindrical  curb  or  breast  above 
the  bottom.  If  double-bottomed  defecators  are  used  in  sufficient 
number  to  allow  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  for  making  each 
defecation,  and  if  they  are  of  a  size  which  permits  any  one  of  them 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  cane-mill  with  juice  in  ten  to  twelve  minutes, 
they  will  make  as  perfect  a  defecation  as  is  obtainable  by  any  known 
system;  but  their  employment  involves  the  expenditure  of  much 
high-pressure  steam  (as  exhaust  steam  will  not  heat  the  juice  quickly 
enough  through  the  small  surface  of  the  hemispherical  inner  bottom), 
and  also  the  use  of  filter  presses  for  treating  the  scums.  A  great 
deal  of  skilled  superintendence  is  also  required,  and  first  cost  is 
comparatively  large.  When  a  sufficient  number  are  not  available 
for  a  two  hours'  defecation,  it  is  the  practice  in  some  factories  to 


skim  off  the  scums  that  rise  to  the  top,  and  then  boil  up  the  juice 
for  a  few  minutes  and  skim  a£[ain,  and,  after  repeating  the  operation 
once  or  twice,  to  run  off  the  juice  to  separators  or  subsiders  of  any 
of  the  kinds  previously  described.  In  Java  and  Mauritius,  where 
very  clean  canes  are  grown,  double-bottomed  defecators  are  generally 
used,  and  to  them,  perhaps  as  much  as  to  the  quality  of  the  canes, 
may  be  attributed  t^e  very  strong,  fine  sugars  made  in  those  islands. 
They  are  also  employed  in  Egypt,  being  remnants  of  the  plant 
used  in  the  days  when  the  juice  passed  through  bone-black  befoie 
going  to  the  evaporators. 

A  modification  of  the  system  of  double-bottom  defecators  has 
lately  been  introduced  with  considerable  success  in  San  Domingo 
and  in  Cuba,  by  which  a  continuous  and  steady  discharge  /x,.,^^ 
of  clear  defecated  juice  is  obtained  on  the  one  hand,  and  ft^teaSS? 
on  the  other  a  comparatively  hard  dry  cake  of  scum  or  *^'**^"*""» 
cachaza,  and  without  the  use  of  filter  presses.  These  results 
are  brought  about  by  adding  to  the  cold  juice  as  it  comes 
from  the  null  the  proper  proportion  of  milk  of  lime  set 
up  at  8^  B.,  and  then  delivering  the  limed  juice  in  a  constant 
steady  stream  as  near  the  bottom  of  the  defecator  as  possible;  it 
is  thus  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  heating  surface 
and  heated  once  for  all  before  it  ascends,  with  the  result  of  avoid- 
ing the  disturbance  caused  in  the  ordinary  defecator  by  pouring 
cold  juice  from  above  on  to  the  surface  of  the  heated  juice,  and  so 
establishing  down-currents  of  cold  juice  and  up-currents  of  hot  juice. 
In  the  centre  of  the  defecator  an  open^topped  cylindrical  vessel  b 
placed,  with  its  bottom  about  6  in.  above  the  bottom  of  the 
defecator  and  its  top  about  12  in.  below  the  top  of  the  defecator. 
In  this  vessel  b  placed  the  short  leg  of  a  draw-off  siphon,  reaching 
to  nearly  the  bottom.  The  action  of  the  moderate  heat,  210^  F., 
on  the  limed  juice  causes  the  albumen  in  it  to  coagulate ;  this  rising 
to  the  surface  collects  the  cachazas,  which  form  and  float  thereon. 
The  clear  juice  in  the  meantime  flows  over  the  edge  of  the  cylindri- 
cal vessel  without  disturbance  and  finds  its  way  out  by  the  short 
leg  of  the  siphon,  and  so  passes  to  the  canal  for  collecting  the 
defecated  juice.  The  admission  of  steam  must  be  regulated  with 
the  greatest  nicety,  so  as  to  maintain  an  eauable  temperature, 
208 **  to  210'*  F.,  hot  enough  to  act  upon  the  albumen  and  yet  not 
enough  to  cause  ebullition  or  disturbance  in  the  juice,  and  so  prevent 
a  proper  separation  of  the  cachazas.  This  is  attained  by  the  aid 
of  a  copper  pipe,  4  in.  in  diameter,  which  follows  the  curve  of  the 
hemispherical  Dottom,  and  is  fitted  from  one  side  to  the  other  of 
the  defecator;  one  end  is  entirely  closedt  and  the  other  is  connected 
by  a  small  pipe  to  a  shallow  circular  vessel  outside  the  defecator, 
covered  with  an  india-rubber  diaphragm,  to  the  centre  of  which 
is  attached  a  light  rod  actuating  a  steam  throttle-valve,  and  capable 
of  being  adjusted  as  to  length,  &c.  The  copper  pipe  and  circular 
vessel  are  filled  with  cold  water,  which  on  becoming  heated  by  the  sur- 
rounding juice  expands,  and  so  forces  up  the  india-rubber  diaphragm 
and  shuts  off  the  steam.  By  adjusting  the  length  of  the  connecting 
rod  and  the  amount  of  water  in  the  vessel,  the  amount  4)f  steam 
admitted  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety.  To  make  this  apparatus 
more  perfectly  automatic,  an  arrangement  for  continually  adding 
to  and  mixing  with  the  juice  the  proper  proportion  of  milfc  of  lime 
has  been  adapted  to  it ;  and  although  it  may  be  objected  that  once 
the  proportion  has  been  determined  no  allowance  is  made  for  the 
variation  in  the  quality  of  the  juice  coming  from  the  mill  owing 
to  the  variations  that  may  occur  in  the  canes  fed  into  the  mills, 
it  is  obviously  as  easy  to  vary  the  proportion  with  the  automatic 
arrangement  from  time  to  time  as  it  is  to  vary  in  each  separate 
direction,  if  the  man  in  charge  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  so,  which 
he  very  seldom  does  with  the  ordinary  defecators,  satisfying  himself 
with  testing  the  juice  once  or  twice  in  a  watch.  The  scums  forming 
on  the  top  of  the  continuous  defecator  become  so  hard  and  dry 
that  they  have  to  be  removed  from  time  to  time  with  a  specially 
constructed  instrument  like  a  flat  spade  with  three  flat  prongs  in 
front.  These  scums  are  not  worth  passing  through  the  filter  presseis, 
and  are  sent  to  the  fields  direct  as  manure. 

The  scums  separated   from  the  juice  by  ordinary  defecation 
entanpfle  and  carry  away  with  them  a  certain  amount  of  the  juice 
with  Its  containecf  saccharine.     In  some  factories  they  j>^^ 
are  collected  in  suitable  tanks,  and  steam  is  blown  into  I?!J?" 
them,  which  further  coagulates  the    albuminous    par-  ^„--,. 
tides.     These  in  their  upward   passage    to_  the    top,  *""°* 
where  they  float,  free  themselves  from  the  juice,  which  they  leave 
below  them  comparatively  clear.     The  juice  is  then  drawn  off 
and  pumped  up  to  one  of  the  double-bottomed  defecators  and 
redefecated,  or,  where  juice-heaters  have  been  used   instead  of 
defecators,  the  scums  from  the  separators  or  subsiders  are  heated 
and  forced  through  filter  presses,  the  juice  expressed  going  to  the 
evaporators  and  the  scum  cakes  formed  in  the  filter  presses  to  the 
fielas  as  manure. 

In  diffusion  plants  the  milk  of  lime  is  added,  in  proper  propor- 
tion, in  the  cells  of  the  diffusion  battery,  and  the  chips  or  slices 
themselves  act  as  a  mechanical  filter  for  the  juice;  while  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  coral-sand  filters  have  been  employed  for  some 
years,  in  addition  to  the  chips,  to  free  the  juice  from  impurities 
held  in  mechanical  suspension.  In  Germany  very  similar  filters 
have  also  been  used,  pearl-quartz  gravel  taking  the  place  of  coral 
sand,  which  it  closely  resembles.    In  Mexico  filters  fufed  with  dry 
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powdered  megass  have  been  found  very  efficient  for  removing  the 
large  quantity  of  impurities  contained  in  the  juice  expressed  from 
the  very  vigorous  but  rank  canes  grown  in  that  wonderfully  fertile 
country,  but  unless  constant  care  is  taken  in  managing  them,  and 
in  changing  them  at  the  proper  time,  there  is  great  nsk  of  inversion 
taking  place,  with  consequent  loss  of  sugar. 

After  the  juice  has  been  defecated  or  purified  by  any  of  the 
means  above  mentioned  it  is  sent  to  the  evaporating  apparatus, 
hereinafter  described,  where  it  is  concentrated  to  26**  or  28**  beaum^, 
and  is  then  conducted  in  a  continuous  stream  either  into  the  service 
tanks  of  the  vacuum  pan,  if  dark  sugars  are  required,  or,  if  a 
better  colour  is  wanted,  into  ciarifiers.  The  latter  are  circular 
or  rectangular  vessels,  holding  from  500  to  1500  gallons  each,  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  the  factory,  and  fitted  with  steam  coils  at 
the  bottoni  and  skimming  troughs  at  the  top.  In  them  the  syrup 
is  quickly  brought  up  to  the  boil  and  skimmed  for  about  five  minutes, 
when  it  is  run  off  to  the  service  tanks  of  the  vacuum  pans.  The 
heat  at  which  the  syrup  boils  in  the  ciarifiers,  220**  F.,  has  the 
property  of  separating  a  great  deal  of  the  gum  still  remaining  in 
It,  and  thus  cleansing  the  solution  of  su^ar  and  water  for  crystalliza- 
tion in  the  vacuum  pans;  and  if  after  skimming  the  syrup  is  run  into 
separators  or  subsiders  of  any  description,  and  allowed  to  settle 
down  and  cool  before  being  drawn  into  the  vacuum  pan  for  crystalli- 
sation, this  cleansing  process  will  be  more  thorough  and  the  quality 
of  the  final  product  will  be  improved.  Whether  the  improvement 
will  be  profitable  or  not  to  the  planter  or  manufacturer  depends  on 
the  market  for  the  sugar,  and  on  the  conditions  of  foreign  tariffs, 
whipb  are  not  infrequently  hostile. 

EfHkporaiioii  of  the  Juice  to  Syrup. — ^The  third  operation  is  the 
concentration  of  the  apprbximatdiy  pure,  but  thin  and  watery,  juice 
to  syrup  point,  by  driving  off  a  portion  of  the  water  in  vapour 
fhroi^h  some  system  of  heating  and  evaporation.  Since  on  an 
average  70%  by  measurement  of  the  normal  defecated  cane  juice 
has  to  be  evaporated  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  syrup  ready  for  final 
concentration  and  crystallization  in  the  vacuum  pan,  and  since  to 
attain  the  same  end  as  much  as  90  to  95  %  of  the  volume  of  mixed 
juices  has  to  be  evaporated  when  maceration  or  imbibition  is 
employed,  it  is  clear  tnat  some  more  economical  mode  of  evapora- 
tion is  necessary  in  large  estates  than  the  open-fire  batteries  still 
common  in  Barbados  and  some  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  in 
small  haciendas  in  Central  America  and  Brazil,  but  seldom  seen 
elsewhere.  With  open-fire  batteries  for  making  the  syrup,  which 
was  afterwards  finished  in  the  vacuum  pan,  very  good  sugar  was 
produced',  but  at  a  cost  that  would  be  ruinous  in  to-day's  markets. 

In  the  best  days  of  the  so-called  Jamaica  Trains  in  Demerara, 
three-quarters  of  a  ton  of  coal  in  addition  to  the  megass  was  burned 
per  ton  of  sugar  made,  and  with  this  for  many  years  planters  were 
content,  because  they  pointed  to  the  fact  that  in  the  central  factories, 
then  working  in  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  with  charcoal  filters  and 
triple-effect  evaporation,  750  kilos  of  coal  in  addition  to  the  megass 
were  consumed  to  make  1000  kilos  of  sugar.  All  this  has  now  been 
changed.  It  is  unquestionably  better  and  easier  to  evaporate 
in  vacuo  than  in  an  open  pan,  and  with  a  better  system  of  firing, 
a  more  liberal  provision  of  steam  generators,  and  multiple-effect 
evaporators  of  improved  construction,  a  far  larger  yield  01  sugar  is 
obtained  from  the  juice  than  was  possible  of  attainment  in  those 
days,  and  the  megass  often  suffices  as  fuel  for  the  crop. 

The  multiple-effect  evaporator,  originally  invented  and  con- 
structed by  Worberto  Rilleux  in  New  Orleans  in  1840,  has  under- 
gone  many  changes  in  design  and  construction  since 
)Sf^^  ^^*  year.  The  growing  demand  for  this  system  of 
«wt^  ioM  evaporation  for  application  in  many  other  industries 
^^^'P^^'"^^''*  besides  that  of  sugar  has  brought  to  the  front  a  large 
number  of  inventors.  Forgetful  or  ignorant  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple announced  and  established  by  Rilleux,  they  have  mostly 
devoted  their  energies  and  ingenuity  to  contriving  all  sorts  of 
complicated  armngements  to  give  the  juice  the  density  required, 
by  piassing  and  repassing  it  over  the  heating  surface  of  the  apparatus, 
the  saving  of  a  few  square  feet  of  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
their  main  object.  In  some  instances  the  result  has  been  an  addi- 
tional and  unnecessary  expenditure  of  high-pressure  steam,  and  in  all 
the  weH-known  fact — of  the  highest  importance  in  this  connexion — 
appears  to  have  been  •  disregarded,  that  the  shorter  the  time  the 
juice  is  exposed  to  heat  the  less  inversion  wilt  take  place  in  it,  and 
therefore  the  less  will  be  the  loss  of  sugar.  But  this  competition 
among  inventors,  whatever  the  incentive,  has  not  been  without 
beneKi  because  to-day,  by  means  of  very  simple  improvements 
in  ^details,  such  as  the  addition  of  circulators  and  increased  area 
of  connexions,  what  may  be  taken  to  be  the  standard  type  of 
multipleneffect  evaporator  (that  is  to  say,  vertical  vacuum  pans 
fitted  with  vertical  heating  tubes,  through  which  passes  the  liciuor 
to  be  treated,  and  outside  of  which  the  steam  or  vapour  circu- 
lates) evaporates  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  water  per  sauare 
foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour  which  was  evaporated  by 
appamtus  in  ^se  so  recently  as  1885 — and  this  without  any 
increase  in  the  steam  pressure.  That  evaporation  in  vacuo,  in  a 
inultiple-effect  evaporator,  is  advantageous  by  reason  of  the 
increased  amount  of  sugar  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of 
juice,  and  by  reason  of  economy  of  fuel,  there  is  no  doubt,  but 


whether  such  an  apparatus  should  be  of  double,  triplcr  quadruple 
or  quintuple  effect  will  depend  very  much  on  the  amount  of  juice 
to  be  treated  per  day,  and  the  cost  of  fuel.  Thus,  supposing  that 
1000  lb  of  coal  were  required  to  work  a  single  vacuum  pan,  evaporat- 
ing, say,  6000  lb  of  water  in  a  given  time,  then  500  lb  of  coal  would 
be  required  for  a  double-effect  apparatus  to  do  the  same  work, 
333  ft)  for  a  triple  effect,  250  for  a  quadruple  effect,  and  200  lb 
for  a  quintuple  effect.  In  some  places  where  coal  costs  60s.  a  ton, 
and  where  steam  is  raised  by  coal,  as  in  a  beetroot  factory,  it  might 
pay  to  adopt  a  quintuple-effect  apparatus,  but  on  a  cane-sugar 
estate,  where  the  steam  necessary  for  the  evaporator  is  raised  by 
burning  the  megass  as  fuel,  and  is  first  used  in  the  engines  working 
the  mills,  the  exhaust  alone  passinp^  to  the  evaporator,  there  would 
be  very  little,  if  any,  advantage  in  employing  a  quadruple  effect 
instead  of  a  triple  effect,  and  practically  none  at  all  in  having  a 
quintuple-effect  apparatus,  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the 
extra  cost  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  saving  in  fuel. 

With  the  juice  of  some  canes  considerable  difficulty  is  encountered 
in  keeping  the  heating  suriaces  of  the  evaporators  clean  and  free 
from  incrustarions,  and  cleaning  by  the  use  of  acid  has  to  be  resorted 
to.  In  places  where  work  is  carried  on  day  and  night  throughout 
the  week,  the  standard  type  of  evaporator  lends  itself  more  readily 
to  cleaning  operations  than  any  other.  It  is  obviously  easier  to 
brush  out  and  clean  vertical  tubes  open  at  both  ends,  and  about 
6  ft.  long,  on  which  the  scale  has  already  been  loosened  by  the  aid 
of  boiling  with  dilute  muriatic  acid  or  a  weak  solution  of  caustic 
soda  in  water,  than  it  is  to  clean  either  the  inside  or  the  outside  of 
horizontal  tubes  more  than  double  the  length.  This  consideration 
should  be  carefully  remembered  in  the  future  by  the  planter  who  may 
require  an  evaporator  and  by  the  engineer  who  may  be  called  upon 
to  design  or  construct  it,  and  more  especially  by  a  constructor 
without  practical  experience  of  the  working  of  his  constructions. 

Concentration  and  CrystaUization.^-The  defecated  cane  juice, 
having  lost  about  70%  of  its  bulk  by  evaporation  in  the  multiple- 
effect  evaporator,  is  now  syrup,  and  ready  to  enter  the 
vacuum  pan  for  further  concentration  and  crystalliza-  nQwartiM 
tion.  In  a  patent  (No.  3607,  1812)  granted  to  E.  C.  ^-«w"" 
Howard  it  is  stated,  among  other  things,  that  "  water  **' 
dissolves  the  most  uncrystallizable  in  preference  to  that  which  is 
most  crystallizable  sugar,"  and  the  patentee  speaks  of  "  a  discovery 
I  have  made  that  no  solution,  unless  highly  concentrated,  of  sugar 
in  water  can  without  material  injury  to  its  colouring  and  crystalliz- 
ing power,  or  to  both,  be  exposed  to  its  boiling  temperature  during 
the  period  required  to  evaporate  such  solution  to  the  crystallizing 
point."  He  stated  that  "  he  had  made  a  magma  of  sugar  and  water 
at  atmospheric  temperature,  and  heated  the  same  to  190°  or  200*  F. 
in  a  water  or  steam  bath,  and  then  added  more  sugar  or  a  thinner 
magma,  and  the  whole  being  then  in  a  state  of  imperfect  fluidity, 
but  so  as  to  close  readily  behind  the  stirrer,  was  filled  into  moulds 
and  purged  "  (drained).  **  I  do  further  declare,"  he  added,  "  that 
although  in  the  application  of  heat  to  the  refining  of  sugar  in  my 
said  invention  or  process  I  have  stated  and  mentioned  the  tempera- 
ture of  about  200  F.  scale  as  the  heat  most  proper  to  be  usea  and 
applied  in  order  to  secure  and  preserve  the  colour  and  crystalliz- 
ability  of  the  sugars,  and  most  easily  to  be  obtained  with  precision 
and  uniformity  by  means  of  the  water  bath  and  steam  bath,  yet  when 
circumstances  or  choice  may  render  the  same  desirable  I  do  make 
use  of  higher  temperatures,  although  less  beneficial."  Howard 
at  any  rate  saw  clearly  what  was  one  of  the  indispensable  requisites 
for  the  economical  manufacture  of  fine  cr>'stal  sugar  of  good  colour 
— ^the  treatment  of  saccharine  solutions  at  temperatures  very  con- 
siderably lower  than  212*  F.,  which  is  the  temperature  of  water  boil- 
ing at  normal  atmospheric  pressure.  Nor  was  he  long  in  providing 
means  for  securing  these  lower  temperatures.  His  patent  (No. 
3754  of  1813)  describes  the  closed  vacuum  pan  and  the  air  pump 
with  condenser  for  steam  by  injection,  the  use  of  a  thermometer 
immersed  in  the  solution  in  the  pan,  and  a  method  of  ascertainirig 
the  density  of  the  solution  with  a  proof  stick,  and  by  observations 
of  the  temperature  at  which,  while  fluid  and  not  containing  grain, 
it  could  be  kept  boiling  under  different  pressures  shown  by  a  vacuum 
gauge.  A  table  is  also  given  of  boiling  points  from  115**  F.  to 
175  F'l  corresponding  to  decimal  parts  01  an  inch  of  mercury  of 
the  vacuum  gauge.  Since  Howard  published  his  invention  the 
vacuum  pan  has  been  greatly  improved  and  altered  in  shape  and 
power,  and  especially  of  recent  years,  and  the  advantages  of  concen- 
trating in  vacuo  having  been  acknowledged,  the  system  has  been 
adopted  in  many  other  industries,  and  crowds  of  inventors  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  principle.  In  endeavouring  to  make 
a  pan  of  less  power  do  as  much  and  as  good  work  as  one  of  greater 
power,  they  have  imagined  many  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances, 
such  as  currents  produced  mechanically  to  promote  evaporation 
and  crystallization,  feeding  the  pan  from  many  points  m  order 
to  spread  the  feed  equally  throughout  the  mass  of  sugar  being 
cooked,  and  so  on.  All  their  endeavours  have  obtained  at  best 
but  a  doubtful  success,  for  they  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  to 
evaporate  a  given  weight  of  water  from  the  syrup  in  a  vacuum 
pan  at  least  an  equal  weight  (or  in  practice  about  15%  more)  of 
steam  must  be  condensed,  and  the  first  cost  of  mechanical  agitators, 
together  with  the  expenditure  they  involve  for  motive  power  and 
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maintenance,  must  be  put  against  the  slight  saving  in  the  heating 
surface  effected  by  their  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
advocates  of  admitting  the  feed  into  a  vacuum  pan  in  many  minute 
streams  appeal  rather  to  the  ignorant  and  incompetent  sugar- 
boiler  than  to  a  man  who,  knowing  his  business  thoroughly,  will 
boil  150  tons  of  hot  taw  sugar  in  a  pan  in  a  few  hours,  feeding  it 
through  a  single  pipe  and  valve  10  in.  in  diameter.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  been  found  m  practice,  when  syrups  with  low  Quotient  of 
purity  and  high  Quotient  of  impurity  are  being  treateci,  injecting 
the  feed  at  a  number  of  different  points  in  the  pan  does  reduce  the 
time  required  to  boil  the  pan,  though  of  no  practical  advantage 
with  syrups  of  high  quotient  of  purity  and  free  from  the  viscosity 
which  impedes  circulation  and  therefore  quick  boiling.  Watt,  when 
he  invented  the  steam  engine,  laid  down  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  based,  and  they  hold  good  to  the  present  day.  bo  also  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Howard  with  r^pect  to  the  vacuum  pan  hold 
good  to-day :  larger  pans  have  been  made  and  their  heating  surface 
has  been  increased,  but  it  has  been  found  by  practice  now,  as  it  was 
found  then,  that  an  ordinary  worm  or  coil  4  in.  in  diameter  and 
50  ft.  long  will  be  far  more  efficient  per  square  foot  of  surface  than 
a  similar  coil  100  ft.  long.  Thus  the  most  efficient  vacuum  pans 
of  the  present  day  are  those  which  have  their  coils  so  arranged  that 
no  portion  of  them  exceeds  50  or  60  ft.  in  length ;  with  such  coils, 
and  a  sufficient  annular  space  in  the  pan  free  from  obstruction,  in 
order  to  allow  a  natural  down-current  of  the  cooking  mass,  while  an 
up-current  all  round  is  also  naturally  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  heated  worms  or  coils,  rapid  evaporation  and  crystallization 
can  be  obtained,  without  any  mechanical  adjuncts  to  require 
attention  or  afford  excuse  for  negligence. 

The  choice  of  the  size  of  the  crystals  to  be  produced  in  a  given 
pan  depends  upon  the  market  for  which  they  are  intended.  It  is 
of  course  presupposed  that  the  juice  has  been  properly  defecated, 
because  without  this  no  amount  of  skill  and  knowledge  in  cooking 
in  the  pan  will  avail;  the  sugar  resulting  must  be  l^d,  either  in 
colour  or  grain,  or  both,  and  certainly  in  polarizing  power.  If  a 
very  large  firm  grain  like  sugar-candy  is  required  the  syrup  when 
first  brought  into  the  pan  must  be  of  low  density,  say  20°  to  21® 
Beaum^,  but  if  a  smaller  grain  be  wanted  it  can  easily  be  obtained 
from  svrup  of  27^  to  28°  Beaumd  On  some  plantations  making 
sugar  tor  particular  markets  and  use  in  refinenes  it  is  the  custom 
to  make  only  one  class  of  sugar,  by  boiling  the  molasses  produced 
by  the  purging  of  one  strike  with  the  sugar  in  the  next  strike. 
On  other  estates  the  second  sugars,  or  sugars  produced  from  boil- 
ing molasses  alone,  are  not  pui^ed  to  dryness,  but  when  sufficiently 
separated  from  their  mother-liquor  are  mixed  with  the  defecated 
juice,  thereby  increasing  its  saccharine  richness,  and  after  being 
converted  into  syrup  in  the  usual  manner  are  treated  in  the  vacuum 
pan  as  first  sugars,  which  in  fact  they  really  are. 

In  certain  districts,  notably  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  syrup  is 
prepared  as  described  above  for  crystallization  in  a  vacuum  pan, 
but  instead  of  being  cooked  in  vacuo  it  is  slowly  boiled  up  in  open 
double-bottom  pans.  These  pans  are  sometimes  heat«l  by  boiling 
oil,  with  the  idea  that  under  such  conditions  the  sugar  which  is 
kept  stirred  all  the  time  as  it  thickens  cannot  be  burnt  or  caramel- 
ized; but  the  same  object  can  be  attained  more  economically 
with  steam  of  a  given  pressure  by  utilizing  its  latent  heat.  The 
sugar  thus  produced,  by  constant  stirring  and  evaporation  almost 
to  dryness,  forms  a  species  of  small-grained  concrete.  It  is  called 
''  basket  sugar,"  anci  meets  with  a  brisk  sale,  at  remunerative 
prices,  amone  the  Chinese  coolies;  and  as  the  sugar  as  soon  as 
cooled  is  packed  ready  for  market,  without  losing  any  weight  by 
draining,  this  branch  of  sugar-making  is  a  most  lucrative  one  where- 
ever  there  is  sufficient  local  demand.  Very  similar  kinds  of  sugar 
are  also  produced  for  local  consumption  in  Central  America  and  in 
Mexico,  under  the  names  of  *'  Panela  "  and  "  Chancaca,"  but  in 
those  countries  the  sugar  is  generally  boiled  in  pans  placed  over 
special  fire-places,  and  tne  factories  making  it  are  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale,  whereas  in  the  Straits  Settlements  the  "  basket  sugar  ' 
factories  are  of  considerable  importance,  and  are  fitted  with  the  most 
approved  machinery. 

Curing  or  Preparation  of  Crystals  for  the  Market. — The  crystal- 
lized sugar  from  the  vacuum  pan  has  now  to  be  separated  from  the 
molasses   or   mother-liquor   surrounding   the   crystals.      In   some 

earts  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  this  separation  is  still  effected 
y  running  the  sugar  into  conical  moulds,  and  placing  on  the  top 
a  layer  of  moist  ckiy  or  earth  which  has  been  kneaded  in  a  mill 
into  a  stiff  paste.  The  moisture  from  the  clay,  percolating  through 
the  mass  ot  sugar,  washes  away  the  adherine  molasses  and  leaves 
the  crystals  comparatively  free  and  clear,  ft  may  be  noted  that 
sugar  that  will  not  purge  easily  and  freely  with  clay  will  not  purge 
easily  and  freely  in  centrifugals.  But  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  system  of  claying  sugar  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  siigar  of  commerce  is  now  purged  in  centrifugals,  as  indeed 
it  has  been  for  many  years.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  claying 
system  involved  the  expense  of  large  curins  houses  and  the  em- 
ployment of  many  hands,  and  forty  days  at  least  were  required  for 
completing  the  operation  and  making  the  sugar  fit  for  the  market, 
whereas  with  centrifugals  sugar  cooked  to-day  can  go  to  market 
to-morrow,  and  the  labour  employed  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


When  Cuba  was  the  chief  sugar-producing  country  making  clayed 
sugars  it  was  the  custom  (followed  in  refineries  and  found  advan- 
tageous in  general  practice)  to  dischai^e  the  strike  of  crystallized 
sugar  from  the  vacuum  pan  into  a  receiver  heated  below  by  steam, 
and  to  stir  the  mass  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  distribute  it  into 
the  moulds  in  which  it  was  afterwards  clayed.  When  centrifugals 
were  adopted  for  purpng  the  whole  crop  (they  had  long  been  used 
for  curing  the  second  or  third  sugars),  the  system  then  obtaining 
of  running  the  sugar  into  wagons  or  coolers,  which  was  necessary 
for  the  second  and  third  sugars  cooked  only  to  string  point,  was 
continued,  but  latterly  "  crystallization  in  movement,  a  develop- 
ment of  the  system  which  forty  years  ago  or  more  existed  in  refineries 
and  in  Cuba,  has  come  into  general  use,  and  w^ith  great  advantage, 
especially  where  proprietors  have  been  able  to  erect  appropriate 
buildings  and  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  system  emciently. 
The  vacuum  pan  is  erected  at  a  height  which  commands  the  crystal- 
lizers,  each  01  which  will,  as  in  days  gone  by  in  Cuba,  hold  the  con- 
tents of  the  pan,  and  these  in  their  turn  are  set  high  enough  to  allow 
the  charge  to  fall  into  the  feeding-trough  of  the  centrifugals,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  of  any  labour  to  remove  the  raw  su^r  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  vacuum  pan  to  the  time  it  falls  into  the 
centrifugals.  For  this  reason  alone,  and  without  taking  into 
consideration  any  increase  in  the  yield  of  su^r  brought  about  by 
**  crystallization  in  movement,"  the  system  is  worthy  of  adoption 
in  all  sugar  factories  making  crystal  sugar. 

The  crystallizers  are^  long,  horizontal,  cylindrical  or  semi-cylin- 
drical vessels,  fitted  with  a  strong  horizontal  shaft  running  from 
end  to  end,  which  is  kept  slowly  revolving.  The  shaft  ^-^ 
carries  arms  and  blades  fixed  in  such  a  manner  that  S]*^ 
the  mass  of  sugar  is  quietly  but  thoroughly  moved,  *«»•«• 
while  at  the  same  time'a  gentle  but  sustained  evaporation  is  pro- 
duced by  the  continuous  exposure  of  successive  portions  of  the  mass 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus  also  the  crystals  already 
formed  come  in  contact  with  fresh  mother-liquor,  and  so  go  on 
adding  to  their  size.  Some  crystallizers  are  made  entirely  cylin- 
drical, and  are  connected  to  the  condenser  of  the  vacuum  pan;  in 
order  to  maintain  a  partial  vacuum  in  them,  some  are  fitted  with 
cold-water  pipes  to  cool  them  and  with  steam  pipes  to  heat  them, 
and  some  are  left  open  to  the  atmosphere  at  tne  top.  But  the 
efficiency  of  all  depends  on  the  process  of  almost  imperceptible 
yet  continuous  evaporation  and  the  methodical  addition  of  syrup, 
and  not  on  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  experts  who  manage  them; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  large  commercial  processes  of  manu- 
facture the  simpler  the  apparatus  used  for  obtaining  a  desired 
result,  and  the  more  easily  it  is  understood,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  manufacturer.^  The  sugar  made  from  the  first  syrups  does 
not  require  a  crystallizer  in  movement  to  prepare  it  for  purging  in 
the  centrifugals,  but  it  is  convenient  to  run  the  strike  into  the 
crystallizer  and  so  empty  the  pan  at  once  and  leave  it  ready  to 
commence  another  stnke,  while  the  second  sugars  will  be  better 
for  twenty-four  hours'  stirring  and  the  third  sugars  for  forty-eight 
hours'  stirring  before  going  to  the  centrifugals.  To  drive  these 
machines  electricity  has  been  applied,  with  indifferent  success,  but 
they  have  been  very  efficiently  driven,  each  independently  of  the 
others  in  the  set,  by  means  of  a  modification  of  a  Pelton  wheel, 
supplied  with  water  under  pressure  from  a  pumping  engine.  A 
comparatively  small  stream  strikes  the  wheel  with  a  pressure 
equivalent  to  a  great  head,  say  300  ft.,  and  as  the  quantity  of 
water  and  number  of  jets  striking  the  wheel  can  be  regulated  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  nicety,  eacn  machine  can  without  danger  be 
quickly  brought  up  to  its  full  speed  when  puiiging  high-class  suears, 
or  allowed  to  run  slowly  when  purging  low-class  sugars,  until  the 
heavy,  gummy  molasses  have  been  expelled;  and  it  can  then  be 
brought  up  to  its  full  speed  for  finally  drying  the  sugar  in  the  basket, 
a  boon  which  all  practical  sugar-makers  will  appreciate.  The 
water  forced  by  the  force-pump  against  the  Pelton  wheels  returns 
by  a  waste-pipe  to  the  tank,  from  which  the  force-pump  takes 
it  again. 

Recent  Progress,-^The  manufacture  of  cane  sugar  has  largely 
increased  in  volume  since  the  year  1901-1^2,  This,  apart  from 
the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  sugar  bounties,  has  been  mainly  the 
result  o£  the  increased  employment  of  improved  processes,  carried 
on  in  improved  apparatus,  under  skilled  supervision,  and  with  due 
re«ird  to  the  importance  of  the  chemical  aspects  of  the  work. 

Numerous  central  factories  have  been  erected  in  several  countries 
with  plant  of  large  capacity,  and  many  of  them  work  day  and  night 
for  six  days  in  the  week.  There  were  173  of  these  Ceatrml 
factories  working  in  Cuba  in  1908-1909,  among  which  riMiotie§, 
the  "Chaparra,"  in  the  province  of  Oriente,  turned 
out  upwards  of  6q,ooo  tons  of  sugar  in  the  crop  of  about 
20  weeks,  and  the  Boston  "  had  an  output  of  about  61,000  tons 
in  the  same  time.  Of  the  173  factories  at  work  in  Java  in  1908- 
1909,  nearly  all  had  moat  efficient  plant  for  treating  the  excellent 
canes  grown  in  that  favoured  island.  (See  Jaarhoek  voor  suiker^ 
fabrikanten  op  Java,  13*  Jaargang  jgo8-iQog,  pp.  22-61,  Amster* 
dam,  J.  H.  de  Bussy.)  The  severance  of  the  agricultural  work, 
i.e.  cane-^owing,  from  the  manufacturing  work,  sugar-making, 
must  obviously  conduce  to  better  and  more  profitable  work  ci 
both  lands. 
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The  use  of  maltiple-effect  evaporation  made  it  possible  to  raise 
the  steam  for  all  the  work  required  to  be  done  in  a  well-equipped 
factory,  making  crystals,  under  skilful  management, 
by  means  of  tne  bagasse  alone  proceeding  from  the 
AieL  '  canes  ground,  without  the  aid  of  other  fuel.  The  bagasse 
so  used  is  now  commonly  taken  straight  from  the  cane 
mill  to  furnaces  specially  designed  for  burning  it,  in  its  moist 
state  and  without  previous  drying,  and  delivenng  the  hot  gases 
from  it  to  suitable  boilers,  such  as  those  of  the  multitubular  type 
or  of  the  water-tube  type.  The  value  of  fresh  bagasse,  or  as  it 
18  often  called  **  green  bagasse,  as  fuel  varies  with  the  kind  of 
canes  from  which  it  comes,  with  their  treatment  in  the  mill,  and 
with  the  skill  used  in  firing;  but  it  may  be  stated  broadly  that 
I  tt>  of  fresh  bagasse  will  produce  from  1}  lb  to  2i  lb  of  steam, 
according  to  the  conditions. 

The  use  of  preparing  rolls  with  corrugations,  to  crush  and  eaualize 
the  feed  of  canes  to  tne  mill,  or  to  the  first  of  a  series  of  mills,  has 
-^^.  become  general.  The  Krajewski  crusher  has  two  siich 
^[^J™'  steel  tx)lls,  with  V-shaped  corrugations  extending  longi- 
orjtuce.  tudinally  across  them.  These  rolls  run  at  a  speed 
about  30%  greater  than  the  speed  of  the  first  mill,  to  which  they 
deliver  the  canes  well  crushed  and  flattened,  forming  a  dose  mat  of 
pieces  of  cane  5  to  6  in.  long,  so  that  the  subsequent  grinding  can 
be  carried  on  without  the  stoppages  occasioned  by  the  mill  choking 
with  a. heavy  and  irre^lar  feed.  The  crusher  is  preferably  driven 
by  an  independent  engine,  but  with  suitable  gearing  it  can  be  driven 
by  the  mill  engine.  Tne  Krajewski  crusher  was  invented  some  years 
ago  by  a  Polish' enpneer  resident  in  Cuba,  who  took  out  a  patent 
for  it  and  gave  it  his  name.  The  patent  has  expired.  The  increase 
in  the  output  for  a  given  time  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  Krajewski 
crusher  has  been  estimated  at  30  to  25  %  and  varies  with  the  quality 
of  the  canes;  while  the  yield  of  juice  or  extraction  is  increased  by 
I  or  2%. 

The  process  of  continuous  defecation  Which  was  introduced  into 
Cuba  from  Santo  Domingo  about  1900  had  by  1910  borne  the 
PteWMsfl  *^*  ^^  some  ten  years'  use  with  notable  success.  The 
V™**  Hatton  defecator,  which  is  employed  for  working  it, 
^"'*  has  been  already  described,  but  it  may  be  mentioned 

that  the  regulation  of  the  admission  of  steam  is  now  simplified 
and  secured  by  a  patent  thermostat — a  self-acting  apparatus 
in  which  the  unequal  expansion  of  differehf  metals  by  heat  actuates, 
through  compressed  air,  a  diaphragm  which  controls  the  steam 
stop- valve— and  by  this  means  a  constant  temperature  of  210*  F. 
(o8-8*  C.)  is  maintained  in  the  juice  within  the  defecator  during 
the  whole  time  it  is  at  work. 

Earthy  matter  and  other  matter  precipitated  and  fallen  on  the 
copper  double  bottom  may  be  dislodged  by  a  slowly  revolving 
scraper — say  every  twelve  hours — and  ejected  through  the  bottom 
discharge  cock;  and  thus  the  heating  surface  of  the  copper  bottom 
will  be  kept  in  full  efficiency.  With  ordinary  care  on  the  part  of 
the  men  in  charge  Hatton  defecators  will  work  continuously 
for  several  days  and  nights,  and  the  number  required  to  deal  with 
a  given  volume  of  juice  is  half  the  number  of  ordinary  defecators 
of  equal  capacity  which  would  do  the  same  work;  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  an  ordinary  double-bottomed  defecator  takes 
two  hours  to  deliver  its  charge  and  be  in  readiness  to  receive  a 
fresh  charge,  i.e.  20  minutes  for  filling  and  washing  out  after  empty- 
ing; 60  minutes  for  heating  up  and  subsiding;  and  40  minutes 
for  drawing  off  the  defecated  luice,  without  agitating  it.  Apart 
from  increased  yield  in  sugar  of  good  quality,  we  may  sum  up  the 
advantages  procurable  from  the  use  of  Hatton  defecators  as  follows : 
cold  liming;  heating  gently  to  the  temperature  required  to  coagulate 
the  albimien  and  not  beyond  it,  whereby  disturbance  would  ensue; 
the  continuoi^s  separation  of  the  scums;  the  gradual  drying  of  the 
scums  so  as  to  make  them  ready  for  the  fields,  without  carrying 
away  juice  or  requiring  treatment  in  filter  presses;  and  the  con- 
tinuous supply  of  hot  defecated  juice  to  the  evaporators,  without 
the  use  of  subsiding  tanks  or  eliminators;  and,  finally,  the  saving 
in  expenditure  on  pknt,  such  as  filter  presses,  &c.,  and  wages. 

Beetroot  Sugar  Manufacture. — ^The  su^r  beet  is  a  cultivated 
variety  of  Beta  maritima  (nat.  ord.  Chenopodiaceae),  other 
varieties  of  which,  under  the  name  of  mangold  or  mangel-wurzel^ 
are  grown  as  feeding  roots  for  cattle. 

About  1760  the  Berlin  apothecary  Marggraff  obtained  in  his 
laboratory,  by  means  of  alcohol,  6-2%  of  sugar  from  a  white 
variety  of  beet  and  4*5%  from  a  red  variety.  At  the  present 
day,  thanks  to  the  carefiil  study  of  many  years,  the  improve- 
ments of  cultivation,  the  careful  selection  of  seed  and  suitable 
manuring,  especially  with  nitrate  of  soda,  the  average  beet 
worked  up  contains  7  %  of  fibre  and  93  %  of  juice,  and  yields 
in  Germany  12-79%  a^^d  in  France  11 -6%  of  its  weight  in  sugar. 
In  Great  Britain  in  19 10  the  cultivation  of  beet  for  sugar  was 
being  seriously  undertaken  in  Essex,  as  the  result  of  careful 
consideration  during  several  years.  The  pioneer  experi- 
ments on  Lord   Denbigh's  estates  at  Newnham  Paddox,  in 
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Warwickshire,  in  1900,  had  produced  excellent  results,  both  in 
respect  of  the  weight  of  the  beets  per  acre  and  of  the  saccharine 
value  and  purity  of  the  juice.  The  average  weight  per  acre 
was  over  25}  tons,  and  the  mean  percentage  of  pure  sugar  in  the 
juice  exceeded  15^.  The  roots  were  grown  under  exactly  the 
same  cultivation  and  conditions  as  a  crop  of  mangel-wurzel — 
that  is  to  say,  they  had  the  ordinary  cultivation  and  manuring 
of  the  usual  root  crops.  The  weight  per  acre,  the  saccharine 
contents  of  the  juice,  and  the  quotient  of  purity  compared 
favourably  with  the  best  results  obtained  in  Germany  or  France, 
and  with  those  achieved  by  the  Suffolk  farmers,  who  between 
1868  and  1872  supplied  Mr  Duncan's  beetroot  sugar  factory  at 
Lavenham;  for  the  weight  of  their  roots  rarely  reached  15  tons 
per  acre,  and  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  juice  appears  to  have 
varied  between  10  and  12.  On  the  best-equipped  and  most 
skilfully  managed  cane  sugar  estates,  where  the  climate  is 
favourable  for  maturing  the  cane,  a  similar  return  is  obtained. 
Therefore,  roughly  speaking,  one  ton  of  beetroot  may  be  con- 
sidered to-day  as  of  the  same  value  as  one  ton  of  canes;  the 
value  of  iht  refuse  chips  in  one  case,  as  food  for  cattle,  being 
put  against  the  value  of  the  refuse  bagasse,  as  fuel,  in  the  other. 
Before  beetroot  had  been  brought  to  its  present  state  of  per- 
fection, and  while  the  factories  for  its  manipulation  were  worked 
with  hydraulic  presses  for  squeezing  the  juice  out  of  the  pulp 
produced  in  the  raperies,  the  cane  sugar  planter  in  the  West 
Indies  coiild  easily  hold  his  own,  notwithstanding  the  artificial 
competition  created  and  maintained  by  sugar  bounties.  But 
the  degree  of  perfection  attained  in  the  cultivation  of  the  roots 
and  their  subsequent  manipulation  entirely  altered  this  situa- 
tion and  brought  about  the  crisis  in  the  sugar  trade  referred 
to  in  connexion  with  the  bounties  (see  History  below)  and 
dealt  with  in  the  Brussels  convention  of  1902. 

In  beetroot  sugar  manufacture  the  operations  are  washing, 
slicing,  diffusing,  saturating,  sulphuring,  evaporation,  concentration 
and  curing. 

Slicing. — ^The  roots  are  brought  from  the  fields  by  carts,  canab 
and  railways.  They  are  weight  and  then  dumped  mto  a  washing 
machine,  consisting  of  a  large  horizontal  cage,  submerced  in  water, 
in  which  revolves  a  horizontal  shaft  carrying  arms.  The  arms  are 
set  in  a  spiral  form,  so  that  in  revolving  they  not  only  stir  the 
roots,  causing  them  to  rub  against  each  other,  but  also  force  them 
forward  from  the  receiving  end^of  the  cage  to  the  pther  end.  Here 
they  are  discharged  (washed  and  freed  from  any  adherent  soil) 
into  an  elevator,  which  carries  them  up  to  the  top  of  the  building 
and  delivers  them  into  a  hopper  feeding  the  slicer.  Slicers  used 
to  be  constructed  with  iron  disks  about  33  to  40  in.  diameter, 
which  were  fitted  with  knives  and  made  140  to  150  revolutions 
per  minute,  under  the  hopper  which  received  the  roots.  This 
hopper  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  vertical  division  plates, 
against  the  bottom  edge  of  which  the  knives  in  the  disk  forced 
the  roots  and  sliced  and  pulped  them.  Such  machines  were  good 
enough  when  the  juice  was  expelled  from  the  small  and,  so  to 
speak,  chopped  slices  and  pulp  by  means  of  hydraulic  presses. 
But  hydraulic  presses  have  now  been  abandoned,  for  the  juice  is 
universally  obtained  by  diffusion,  and  the  small  slicers  have  gone 
out  of  use,  because  the  large  amount  of  pulp  they  produced  in 
proportion  to  slices  is  not  suitable  for  the  diffusion  process,  in 
which  evenly  cut  slices  are  required,  which  present  a  much  greater 
surface  with  far  less  resistance  to  the  diffusion  water.  Instead 
of  the  small  slicers,  machines  made  on  the  same  principle,  but 
with  disks  7  ft.  and  upwards  in  diameter,  are  used.  Knives  are 
arranged  around  their  circumference  in  such  a  way  that  the  hopper 
feeding  them  presents  an  annular  opening  to  the  disk,  say  7  ft. 
outside  diameter  and  5  ft.  inside,  with  the  necessarv  division  plates 
for  the  knives  to  cut  against,  and  instead  of  making  140  to  150 
revolutions  the  disks  revolve  only  60  to  70  times  per  minute. 
Such  a  slicer  is  capable  of  efficiently  slicing  300,000  kilos  of  roots 
in  twenty-four  hours,  the  knives  bein^  changed  four  times  in  that 
period,  or  oftener  if  required,  for  it  is  necessary  to  change  them 
the  moment  the  slices  show  by  their  rough  appearance  that  the 
knives  are  losine  their  cutting  edges. 

Diffusion.— Tn&  diffusion  cells  are  closed,  vertical,  cylindrical 
vessels,  holding  generally  60  hectolitres,  or  1320  gallons,  and  are 
arranged  in  batteries  of  12  to  14.  Sometimes  the  cells  are  erected 
in  a  circle,  so  that  the  spout  below  the  slicing  machine  revolving 
above  them  with  a  corresponding  radius  can  discharge  the  slices 
into  the  centre  of  any  of  the  cells.  In  other  factories  the  cells 
are  arranged  in  lines  and  are  charged  from  the  slicer  by  suitable 
telescopic  pipes  or  other  convenient  means.  A  circular  disposition 
of  the  cells  facilitates  charging  by  the  use  of  a  pipe  rotating  above 
them,  but  it  renders  the  disposal  of  the  hot  spent  slices  somewhat 
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difficult  and  inconvenient.  The  erection  of  the  cells  in  straight 
lines  may  cause  some  little  complication  in  charging,  but  it  allows 
the  hot  spent  slices  to  be  discharged  upon  a  travelhng  band  which 
takes  them  to  an  elevator,  an  arrangement  simpler  than  any  which 
is  practicable  when  the  cells  are  disposed  in  a  circle.  Recently, 
however,  a  well-known  sugar  maker  in  Germany  has  altered  his 
battery  in  such  manner  that  instead  of  having  to  open  a  large  door 
below  the  cells  in  order  to  discharge  them  promptly,  he  opens  a 
comparatively  small  valve  and,  applying  compressed  air  at  the  top 
of  the  cdl,  blows  the  whole  contents  of  spent  slices  up  a  pipe  to 
the  drying  apparatus,  thus  saving  not  only  a  great  deal  of  time 
but  also  a  great  deal  of  labour  of  a  kind  which  is  both  arduous 
and  painful,  especially  during  cold  weather.  The  slices  so  blown 
up,  or  elevated,  are  passed  through  a  mill  which  expels  the  surplus 
water,  and  are  then  pressed  into  cakes  and  dried  until  they  hold 
about  12%  of  water  and  88%  of  beet  fibre.  These  cakes,  sold 
.as  food  for  cattle,  fetch  as  much  as  £4  per  ton  in  Rumania,  where 
four  or  five  beetroot  factories  are  now  at  work.  A  cell  when  filled 
with  fresh  slices  becomes  the  head  of  the  battery,  and  where  skilled 
scientific  control  can  be  relied  upon  to  regulate  the  process,  the  best 
and  most  economical  way  of  heating  the  dices,  previous  to  admitting 
the  hot  liquor  from  the  next  cell,  is  by  direct  steam;  but  as  the 
slightest  inattention  or  carelessness  in  the  admission  of  direct  steam 
might  have  the  effect  of  inverting  sugar  and  thereby  causing  the 
loss  of  some  portion  of  saccharine  in  the  slices,  water  heaters  are 
generally  used,  through  which  water  is  passed  and  heated  up 
previous  to  admission  to  the  freshly-filled  cell.  When  once  a  cell 
IS  filled  up  and  the  slices  are  warmed  through,  the  liquor  from  the 
adjoining  cell,  which  hitherto  has  been  running  out  of  it  to  the 
saturators,  is  turned  into  the  new  cell,  and  beginning  to  displace 
the  juice  from  the  fresh  slices,  runs  thence  to  the  saturators.  When 
the  new  cell  comes  into  operation  and  becomes  the  head  of  the 
battery,  the  first  or  tail  cell  is  thrown  out,  and  number  two  be- 
comes the  tail  cell,  and  so  the  rounds  are  repeated;  one  cell  is  always 
being  emptied  and  one  filled  or  charged  with  slices  and  heated 
up,  the  latter  becoming^the  head  of  tne  battery  as  soon  as  it  is 
ready. 

Saturation. — ^The  juice,  previously  treated  wth  lime  in  the 
diffusion  battery,  flows  thence  into  a  saturator.  This  b  a  closed 
vessel,  into  which  carbonic  acid  gas  (produced  as  described  here- 
after) is  forced,  and  combining  with  the  lime  in  the  juice  forms 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  whole  is  then  passed  through  filter  presses, 
the  clear  juice  being  run  off  for  further  treatment,  wnile  the  carbon- 
ate of  lime  is  obtained  in  cakes  which  are  taken  to  the  fields  as 
manure.  The  principal  improvement  made  of  recent  years  in  this 
portion  of  the  process  has  been  the  construction  of  pipes  through 
which  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  injected  into  the  juice  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  can  be  easily  withdrawn  and  a  clean  set  substituted.  The 
filter  presses  remain  substantially  unchanged,  although  many 
ingenious  but  slight  alterations  have  been  made  in  their  details. 
The  juice,  which  has  now  become  comparatively  clear,  is  again 
treated  with  lime,  and  a^ain  passed  through  a  saturator  and  tOter 
presses,  and  comes  out  still  clearer  than  before.  It  is  then  treated 
with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  for  the  purpose  of  decolorization,  again 
limed  to  neutralize  the  acid,  and  then  passed  through  a  third 
saturator  wherein  all  traces  of  lime  and  sulphur  are  removed. 

A  process  for  purifying  and  decolorizing  the  juice  expressed 
from  oeetroots  by  the  addition  of  a  small  ciuantity  of  manganate 
of  lime  (20  to  50  grammes  per  hectolitre  of  juice),  under  the  influence 
of  an  electric  current,  was  worked  with  considerable  success  in 
a  sugar  factory  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Marne  in  the  year 
1^00-1901.  A  saving  of  40%  is  stated  to  be  effected  in  lime. 
The  use  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  entirely  abandoned,  and  instead 
<rf  three  carbonatations  with  corresponding  labour  and  plant  only 
one  is  required.  The  coefficient  of  purity  is  increased  and  the 
viscosity  of  the  juk:e  diminished.  The  total  saving  effected  is 
stated  to  be  equivalent  to  3  francs  per  ton  of  beetroot  worked  up. 
This  system  is  also  being  tried  on  a  small  scale  with  sugar-cane 
juice  in  the  West  Indies.  If  by  this  process  a  more  perfect  defeca- 
tion and  purification  of  the  juice  is  obtained,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
highly  beneficial  to  the  cane  planter,  though  no  great  economy  in 
lime  can  be  effected,  because  but  very  little  is  used  in  a  cane  factory 
in  comparison  with  the  amount  used  m  a  beet  factory. 

Evaporation  and  Crystallization. — ^The  clear  juice  thus  obtained 
is  evaporated  in  a  multiple-effect  evaporator  and  crystallized  in 
a  vacuum  pan,  and  the  sugar  is  purged  in  centrifugals.  From  the 
centrifugal  the  sugar  is  either  turned  out  without  washine  as  raw 
sugar,  only  fit  for  the  refinery,  or  else  it  is  well  washed  with  a 
spray  of  water  and  air  until  white  and  dry,  and  it  is  then  offered 
in  the  market  as  refined  sugar,  although  it  has  never  passed  through 
animal  charcoal  (bone-black).  The  processes  of  evaporation  and 
concentration  are  carried  on  as  they  are  in  a  cane  sugar  factory, 
but  with  this  advantage,  that  the  beet  solutions  are  freer  from  gum 
and  glucose  than  those  obtained  from  sugar-canes,  and  are  therefore 
easier  to  cook. 

Curing. — There  are  various  systems  of  purging  refined,  or  so- 
called  refined,  sugar  in  centrifugals,  all  designed  with  a  view  of 
.obtaining  the  sugar  in  lumps  or  tablets,  so  as  to  appear  as  if  it  had 
been  turned  out  from  moulds  and  not  from  centrifugals,  and  great 


ingenuity  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  perfecting 
these  different  systems,  with  more  or  less  happy  results.  But  the 
great  achievement  of  recent  manufacture  is  the  production,  without 
the  use  of  animal  charcoal,  of  a  cheaper,  but  good  and  wholesome 
article,  in  appearance  e^ual  to  refined  sugar  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  except  for  makmg  preserves  of  fruits  in  the  old-fashioned 
way.  The  wholesale  iam  manufacturers  of  the  present  day  use 
this  sugar;  they  boil  the  jam  in  vacuo  and  secure  a  product  that 
will  last  a  long  time  without  deteriorating,  but  it  lacks  the  deluracy 
and  distinctive  flavour  of  fruit  preserved  by  a  careful  housekeeper, 
who  boils  it  in  an  open  pan  with  cane  sugar  to  a  less  density,  though 
exposed  for  a  short  time  to  a  greater  heat. 

Carhonatation. — ^The  carbonic  acid  gas  injected  into  the  highly 
limed  juice  in  the  saturators  is  made  by  the  calcination  of  limestone 
in  a  kiln  provided  with  three  cleaning  doors,  so  arranged  as  to 
allow  the  lime  to  be  removed  simultaneoudy  from  them  every  six 
hours.  The  gas  generated  in  the  kiln  is  taken  off  at  the  top  by 
a  pipe  to  a  ^as-washer.  In  this  it  passes  through  four  sheets  of 
water,  by  which  it  is  not  only  freed  from  any  dust  and  dirt  that 
may  have  come  over  with  it  from  the  kiln,  but  is  also  cooled  to 
a  temperature  which  permits  an  air-pump  to  withdraw  the  gas 
from  tne  kiln,  through  the  gas- washer,  and  force  it  into  the  saturators, 
mthout  overheating.  In  some  factories  for  refining  sugar  made 
from  beet  or  canes  this  system  of  carhonatation  is  used,  and  en- 
ables the  refiner  to  work  with  syrups  distinctly  alkaline  and  to 
economize  a  notable  amount  of  animal  charcoal 

Refining. — ^Briefly,  sugar-refining  consists  of  mdting  raw  or 
unrefined  sugar  with  water  into  a  syrup  of  27*  to  aS**  Beaum6, 
or  1230  specific  gravity,  passing  it  tlurough  filtering  cloth  to 
remove  the  sand  and  other  matters  in  mechanical  su^>ension, 
and  then  through  animal  charcoal  to  remove  all  traces  of  colour- 
ing matter  and  lime,  thus  producing  a  perfectly  clear  white 
syrup,  which,  cooked  in  the  vacuum  pan  and  crystallized; 
becomes  the  refined  sugar  ol  commerce. 

Melting  Pans. — ^The  melting  pans  are  generally  circular  vessels* 
fitted  with  a  perforated  false  bottom,  on  which  the  sugar  to  be 
melted  is  dumped.  The  pans  are  provided  with  steam  worms  to 
keep  the  mass  hot  as  required,  and  with  mechanical  stirrers  to 
keep  it  in  movement  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  water  and 
sweet  water  which  are  added  to  the  sugar  to  obtain  a  solution 
of  the  specific  eravity  desired.  Any  sand  or  heavy  matter  in 
suspension  is  allowed  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  into  the 
"  sandbox  '*  before  the  melted  sugar  is  run  off  to  the  cloth  filters. 
In  a  process  employed  with  great  success  in  some  refineries  the 
raw  sugars  are  washed  before  being  melt^,  and  thus  a  purer 
article  is  obtained  for  subsequent  treatment.  In  this  process  the 
raw  sugar  is  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  syrup  so  as  to  form  a 
suitable  magma,  and  is  then  run  into  a  continuous  centrifugal, 
where  it  is  sufficiently  washed,  and  from  which  it  runs  out,  com- 
paratively clean,  into  the  melting  pans  described  above. 

Filters. — ^Taylor  bag  filters  are  generally  used  for  clearing  the 
melted  liquor  of  its  mechanical  impurities.  They  were  introduced 
years  ago  by  the  man  whose  name  they  still  retain,  but  they  are 
very  different  in  construction  to-day  from  what  they  were  when 
first  employed.  They  consist  of  tanks  or  cisterns  fitted  with 
"  heads  from  which  a  number  of  bags  of  specialty  woven  cloth 
are  suspended  in  a  suitable  manner,  and  into  which  the  melted 
sugar  or  liquor  to  be  filtered  flows  from  the  melting  pans.  The 
bags,  though  60  in.  or  more  in  circumference,  are  folded  up  in 
such  a  way  that  a  sheath  about  15  in.  in  circumference  can  be 
passed  over  them.  Thus  a  maximum  of  filtering  surface  with  a 
minimum  of  liquor  in  each  bag  is  obtained,  and  a  far  greater 
number  of  bags  are  got  into  a  given  area  that  would  otherwise 
be  possible,  while  the  danger  of  bursting  the  bags  by  leaving  them 
unsupported  is  avoided.  As  the  liquor  goes  on  filtering  through 
the  bags  they  gradually  get  filled  up  with  slime  and  sludge,  and 
the  clear  liquor  ceases  to  run.  Steam  is  then  turned  on  to  the 
outside  of  the  bags  and  sheaths,  and  hot  water  is  run  through 
them  to  wash  out  all  the  sweets  they  contain.  Large  doors  at 
the  side  of  the  cistern  are  then  opened,  and  as  soon  as  the  bags 
are  cool  enough  they  are  removed  at  the  expense  of  very  exacting 
labour  and  considerable  time,  and  fresh  bags  and  idieaths  are  fixed 
in  their  places  ready  for  filtering  fresh  liquor.  The  dirty  bags  and 
sheaths  are  then  washed,  mangled  and  dried,  and  made  ready 
for  use  again.  In  a  refinery  in  Nova  Scotia  a  system  has  been 
introduced  by  which  a  travelling  crane  above  the  bag  filters  lifts 
up  any  head  bodily  with  all  its  bags  attached,  and  runs  it  to  the 
mud  and  washing  tanks  at  the  end  of  the  battery,  while  another 
similar  crane  drops  another  head,  fitted  with  fresn  bags,  into  the 
place  of  the  one  just  removed.  The  whole  operation  of  thus 
changing  a  filter  occupies  about  ten  minutes,  and  there  is  no  need 
for  anyone  to  enter  the  hot  cistern  to  detach  the  bags,  which  are 
removed  in  the  open  air  above  the  mud  tank.  By  this  arrangement 
the  work  of  a  refinery  can  be  carried  on  with  about  one-half  the 
cisterns  otherwise  required,  because,  although  it  does  not  reduce 
the  number  of  bags  required  per  day  for  a  given  amount  of 
work,  it  enables  the  refiner  to  use  one  cistern  twice  a  day  with 
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fresh  bags,  instead  of  only  once  as  heretofore.  In  some  refineries 
the  travelling  cranes  are  now  run  by  electricity,  which  still  further 
facilitates  the  work.  Another  method  of  enabling  more  work  to 
be  done  in  a  given  time  in  a  given  cistern  is  the  use  of  a  bag  twice 
the  ordinary  length,  open  at  both  ends.  This,  bein?  folded  and 
placed  in  its  sheath,  is  attached  by  both  ends  to  the  head,  so  that 
the  melted  liquor  runs  into  both  openings  at  the  same  time.  The 
mud  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  (j*  and  allows  the  upper  part  of 
the  bag  to  filter  for  a  longer  time  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
bottom  end  were  closed  and  if  the  bag  hung  straight  like  the  letter  |. 

The  clear,  bright  syrup  coming  from  the  bag  filters  passes  to 
the  charcoal  cisterns  or  filters.  These  are  large  cylindrical  vessels 
from  20  to  50  ft.  high,  and  of  such  diameter  as  to  hold  a  given 
(juantity  of  animal  charcoal  (also  called  "  bone-black  **  and  **  char  ") 
in  proportion  to  the  contemplated  output  of  the  refinery.  A  very 
usual  size  of  cistern  forming  a  convenient  unit  is  one  that  will 
hold  20  tons  of  char.  Each  cistern  is  fitted  with  a  pNcrforated 
false  bottoxn,-  on  which  a  blanket  or  specially  woven  cloth  is  placed, 
to  receive  the  char  which  is  poured  in  from  the  top,  and  packed  as 
evenly  as  possible  until  the  cistern  is  fifled.  The  char  is  then 
"  settled  "  by  water  being  slowly  run  on  to  it,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  syrup  making  channels  for  itself  and  not  permeatmg  the 
whole  mass  evenly.  The  cistern  being  thus  packed  and  settled 
is  closed,  and  the  syrup  from  the  bag  niters,  heated  up  to  nearlv 
boiling  point,  is  admitted  at  the  top  until  the  cistern  is  quite  full. 
A  small  pipe  entering  below  the  false  bottom  allows  the  air  in  the 
cistern  to  escape  as  it  is  displaced  by  the  water  or  syrup.  In  some 
refineries  this  pipe,  which  is  carried  up  to  a  higher  level  than  the 
top  of  the  cistern,  is  fitted  with  a  whistle  which  sounds  as  long  as 
the  air  escapes.  When  the  sound  ceases  the  cistern  is  known  to 
be  full,  and  the  entrance  of  further  water  or  syrup  is  stopped. 
The  syrup  in  the  dstem  is  allowed  to  remain  for  about  twelve 
hours,  by  which  time  the  char  will  have  absorbed  all  the  colouring 
matter  in  it,  as  well  as  the  lime.  A  cistern  well  packed  with  20 
tons  of  char  will  hold,  in  addition,  about  10  tons  of  syrup,  and 
ifter  settling,  this  can  be  pressed  out  by  allowing  second  quality 
syrup,  also  heated  to  nearly  boiling  point,  to  enter  the  cistern 
slowly  from  the  tqi>»  or  it  may  be  pressed  out  by  boiling  water. 
By  carefully  watching  the  flow  from  the  discharge  cock  of  the 
cistern  the  change  from  the  first  liquor  to  the  next  is  easily  de- 
tected, and  the  discharge  is  diverted  from  the  canal  for  the  first 
Uquor  to  the  canal  for  the  second  Uquor,  and,  when  recjuired,  to 
the  canals  for  the  third  and  fourth  liquors.  Finally,  boihng  water 
is  admitted  and  forces  out  all  the  last  liquor,  and  then  continues 
to  run  and  wash  out  the  sweets  until  only  a  trace  remains.  This 
weak  solution,  called  **  sweet  water,**  is  sometimes  used  for  melt- 
ing the  raw  sugar,  or  it  is  evaporated  in  a  multiple^eff ect  apparatus 
to  27^  Beaume  density ,  passed  through  the  char  filter,  and  cooked 
in  the  vacuum  pan  like  the  other  liquors.  After  the  sweets  have 
come  away,  cold  water  is  passed  throug;h  the  char  until  no  trace 
of  lime  or  sulphate  of  lime  is  found  in  it;  then  a  large  manhole 
at  the  bottofm  of  the  dstem  is  opened,  and  the  washed  and  spent 
char  is  removed.  In  most  modem  refineries  the  dsterns  are  so 
arranged  that  the  spent  char  falls  on  to  a  travelling  band  and  is 
conducted  to  an  elevator  which  carries  it  up  to  the  drying  floor  of 
the  charcoal  kiln. 

Retorts  for  Rebuming  Char, — The  kilns  are  made  with  either  fixed 
or  revolvmg  retorts.  The  former  perhaps  produce  a  little  better 
char,  but  the  latter,  working  almost  automatically,  require  less 
labour  and  attention  for  an  equal  amount  of  work,  and  on  the  whole 
have  proved  very  satisfactoi^.  From  the  drying  floor  on  which 
the  spent  char  is  heaped  up  it  falls  by  gravitation  into  the  retorts. 
These  are  set  in  a  kiln  or  oven,  and  are  kept  at  as  even  a  tempera- 
ture as  possible,  corresponding  to  a  dull  cherry-red.^  Below  each 
retort,  and  attached  to  it,  is  a  cooler  formed  of  thin  sheet-iron, 
which  receives  the  hot  char  as  it  passes  from  the  retort,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cooler  is  an  arrangement  of  valves  which  permits 
a  certain  amount  of  char  to  drop  out  and  no  more.  With  the 
fixed  retorts  these  valves  are  worked  from  time  to  time  by  the 
attendant,  but  with  revolving  retorts  they  are  worked  continuously 
and  automatically  and  allow  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  ounces 
of  char  to  escape  per  minute  from  each  cooler,  and  so  make  room 
in  the  retort  above  for  a  corresponding  quantity  to  enter  from  the 
drying  floor.  The  rebumt  and  cooled  char  is  collected  and  sent 
back  to  the  char  cisterns.  In  the  best -appointed  refineries  the 
whole  of  the  work  in  connexion  with  the  char  is  performed  mechani- 
cally, with  the  exception  of  packing  the  filter  cisterns  with  fresh 
diar  and  emptying  the  spent  and  washed  char  on  to  the  carrying 
bands.  In  former  days,  when  refining  sugar  or  "  sugar  baking 
was  supposed  to  be  a  mystery  only  understood  by  a  few  of  me 
initiated,  there  was  a  place  m  the  refinery  called  the  "secret 
room,"  arid  this  name  is  still  used  in  some  refineries,  where,  how- 
ever, it  applies  not  to  any  room,  but  to  a  small  copper  dstern, 
constructs  with  five  or  six  or  more  divisions  or  small  canals, 
into  which  all  the  charcoal  cisterns  discharge  their  liquors  b^ 
pipes  le4  up  from  them  to  the  top  of  the  cistern.  Each  pipe  is 
fitted  with  a  cock  and  swivel,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  liouor 
fitmi  tbe  cistern  can  be  turned  into  the  proper  dMsion  according 
to  itsquaiiity.'   . 


Vacuum  Pans  and  Receivers. — The  filtered  liquors,  being  collected 
in  the  various  service  tanks  according  to  their  qualities,  are  drawn 
up  into  the  vacuum  pans  and  boiled  to  crystals.  These  are  then 
discharged  into  large  receivers,  which  are  generally  fitted  with 
stirrers,  and  from  the  receivers  the  cooked  mass  passes  to  the 
centrifugal  machines.  As  in  the  beetroot  factories,  these  machines 
work  on  different  systems,  but  nearly  all  are  arranged  to  turn  out 
sugar  in  lumps  or  tablets  presenting  an  appearance  similar  to  that 
of  loaf  sugar  made  in  moulds,  as  this  kind  of  sugar  meets  with 
the  greatest  demand.  Granulated  sugar,  so  called,  is  made  by 
passing  the  crystals,  after  leaving  the  centrifugals,  through  a  Large 
and  slifhtly  inclined  revolving  cylinder  with  a  smaller  one  inside 
heated  oy  steam.^  The  sugar  fed  into  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder 
gradually  works  its  way  down  to  the  lower,  showering  itself  upon 
the  heated  central  cylinder.  A  fan  blast  enters  the  lower  end,  and, 
passing  out  at  the  upper  end,  carries  off  the  vapour  produced  by 
the  dr^ng  of  the  sugar,  and  at  the  same  time  assists  the  evapora- 
tion. The  dry  sugar  then  passes  into  a  rotating  screen  fitted  with 
two  meshes,  so  that  three  grades  of  sugar  are  obtained,  the  coarsest 
being  that  which  falls  out  at  the  lower  end  of  the  revolving  screen. 

Recent  Improvements, — ^Systematic  feeding  for  the  vacuum  pan 
and  systematic  washing  of  the  massecuite  have  been  recently 
introduced  not  only  into  refineries,  but  also  into  sugar  houses 
or  factories  on  plantations  of  both  cane  and  beetroot,  and  great 
advantages  have  resulted  from  their  employment.  The  first- 
mentioned  process  consists  of  charging  and  feeding  the  vacuum 
pan  with  the  richest  syrup,  and  then  as  the  crystals  form  and  this 
syrup  becomes  thereby  less  rich  the  pan  is  fed  with  syrup  of  lower 
richness,  but  still  of  a  richness  equal  to  that  of  the  mother-liquor 
to  which  it  is  added,  and  so  on  unril  but  little  mother-liquor  is 
left,  and  that  of  the  poorest  quality.  The  systematic  washing  of 
the  massecuite  is  the  reverse  of  this  process.  When  the  massecuite, 
well  pugged  and  prepared  for  purging,  is  in  the  centrifugals,  it 
is  first  washed  with  syrup  of  low  density,  to  assist  the  separation 
of  mother-liquor  of  similar  quality,  this  washing  beine  supple- 
mented by  the  injection  of  pure  syrup  of  high  density,  or  clairce," 
when  very  white  sugar  is  required.  The  manufacturers  who  have 
adopted  tnis  system  assert  that,  as  compared  with  other  methods, 
not  only  do  they  obtain  an  increased  yield  of  sugar  of  better  quality, 
but  that  they  do  so  at  a  less  cost  for  running  their  machines  and 
with  a  reduced  expenditure  in  sugar  and  "  clairce."  "  Clairce  "  is 
the  French  term  for  syrup  of  27®  to  30°  Beaum4  specially  prepared, 
from  the  purest  sugar. 

Apart  from  moaifications  in  the  details  of  sugar  refining  which 
have  come  into  use  in  late  years,  it  should  be  mentioned  tnat  loaf 
sugar  made  in  conical  moulds,  and  sugars  made  otherwise^  to  re- 
semble loaf  sugar,  have  practically  disappeared  from  the  trade, 
having  been  replaced  by  cube  sugar,  which  is  found  to  be  more 
economical  as  subject  to  less  waste  by  grocers  and  housekeepers, 
and  also  less  troublesome  to  buy  and  sell.  Its  manufacture  was 
introduced  into  England  many  years  ago  by  Messrs  Henry  Tate  & 
Sons,  and  they  subsequently  adopted  and  use  now  the  improved 
process  and  apparatus  patented  in  March  1890  by  M  Gustave 
Adant,  a  foreman  sugar  refiner  of  Brussels. 

The  following  is  a  orief  description  of  the  process  and  apparatus, 
as  communicated  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs  Henry  Tate  &  Sons,  Ltd. : 
Groups  of  cells  or  moulds  are  built  within  and  against  a  cylindrical 
iron  casing,  by  means  of  vertical  plates  inserted  in  grooves  and 
set  radially  to  the  axis  of  the  casing.  Each  cell  is  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions to  turn  out  a  slab  of  sugar  about  14  in.  long — this  bdng 
about  the  height  of  the  cell — and  about  8  in.  wide  and  about 
i  in.  to  I  in.  thick.  By  means  of  a  travelling  crane  the  casing  is 
placed  within  an  iron  drum,  to  which  it  is  secured,  and  is  then 
Drought  under  an  overhead  vacuum  pan,  from  which  the  cells  are 
filled  with  massecuite.  After  cooling,  the  casing  is  lifted  out  of 
the  drum  by  a  crane,  assisted  by  compressed  air,  and  is  then  con- 
veyed by  a  travelling  crane  to  a  vertical  centrifugal,  inside  of  which 
it  IS  made  fast.  Suitable  provision  is  made  for  the  egress  of  syrup 
from  the  massecuite  in  the  cells  when  undergoing  purging  in  the 
centrifugal ;  and  the  washing  of  the  crystals  can  be  aidea  by  the 
injection  of  refined  syrup  and  completed  by  that  of  "  clairce." 
When  this  is  done,  the  casing  is  hoisted  out  of  the  centrifugal  and 
the  vertical  plates  and  the  slabs  of  sugar  are  extracted.  The  slabs 
are  sent  by  a  conveyor  to  a  drying  stove,  whence  they  issue  to  pass 
through  a  cutting  machine,  provided  with  knives  so  arranged 
that  the  cutting  talces  place  botn  downwards  and  upwards,  and  here 
the  slabs  are  cut  into  cubes.  The  cubes  fall  from  the  cutting  machine 
on  to  a  riddling  machine,  which  separates  those  which  are  defective 
in  size  from  tne  rest.  These  latter  pass  to  automatic  weighing 
machines,  which  drop  them,  in  quantities  of  i  cwt.,  into  wooden 
boxes  of  uniform  measurement,  made  to  contain  that  weight; 
and  the  boxes  are  then  conveyed  to  the  storehouse,  ready  for  sale. 

History  and  Statistics. — ^Strabo  xv.  i.  20,  has  an  inaccurate 
notice  from  Nearchus  of  the  Indian  honey-bearing  reed,  and 
various  classical  writers  of  the  first  century  of  our  era  notice 
the  sweet  sap  of  the  Indian  reed  or  even  the  granulated  salt- 
like  product  which  was  imported  from  India,  or  from  Arabia 
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and  Opone  (these  being  entrepdts  of  Indian  trade),*  under  the 
name  of  saccharum  or  adicxapi  (from  Skr.  sarkara,  gravel, 
sugar),  and  used  in  medicine.  The  art  of  boiling  sugar 
was  known  in  Gangetic  India,  from  which  it  was  carried  to 
China  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century;  but  sugar  refining 
cannot  have  then  been  known,  for  the  Chinese  learned  the  use 
of  ashes  for  this  purpose  only  in  the  Mongol  period,  from 
Egyptian  visitors.*  The  cultivation  of  the  cane  in  the  West 
spread  from  Khuzistan  in  Persia.  At  Gunde-Shapur  in  this  region 
"  sugar  was  prepared  with  art "  about  the  time  of  the  Arab 
conquest,'  and  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  was  carried  on  at 
Shuster,  Sus  and  Askar-Mokram  throughout  the  middle  ages.^ 
It  has  been  plausibly  conjectured  that  the  art  of  sugar  refining, 
which  the  farther  East  learned  from  the  Arabs,  was  developed 
by  the  famous  physicians  of  this  region,  in  whose  pharmacopoeia 
s\igar  had  an  important  place.  Under  the  Arabs  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  the  cane  spread  far  and  wide,  from  India 
to  Stis  in  Morocco  (EdiisI,  ed.  Dozy,  p.  62),  and  were  also 
introduced  into  Sicily  and  Andalusia. 

In  the  age  of  discovery  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards 
became  the  great  disseminators  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar; 
the  cane  was  planted  in  Madeira  in  1420;  it  was  carried 
to  San  Domingo  in  1494;  and  it  spread  over  the  occupied 
portions  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  early  in 
the  i6th  century.  Within  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
i6th  century  the  sugar  trade  of  San  Domingo  expanded  with 
great  rapidity,  and  it  was  from  the  dues  levied  on  the 
imports  brought  thence  to  Spain  that  Charles  V.  obtained 
funds  for  his  palace-building  at  Madrid  and  Toledo.  In  the 
middle  ages  Venice  was  the  great  European  centre  of  the  sugar 
trade,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  a  Venetian 
citizen  received  a  reward  of  100,000  crowns  for  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  making  loaf  sugar.  One  of  the  earliest  references  to 
sugar  in  Great  Britain  is  that  of  100,000  lb  of  sugar  being  shipped 
to  London  in  13 19  by  Tomasso  Loredano,  merchant  of  Venice, 
to  be  exchanged  for  wool.  In  the  same  year  there  appears  in  the 
accoimts  of  the  chamberlain  of  Scotland  a  payment  at  the  rate 
of  IS.  9jd.  per  ft)  for  sugar.  Throughout  Europe  it  continued 
to  be  a  costly  luxury  and  article  of  medicine  only,  till  the 
increasing  use  of  tea  and  coffee  in  the  i8th  century  brought 
it  into  the  list  of  principal  food  staples.  The  increase  in  the 
consumption  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that,  while  in  1700  the 
amoimt  used  in  Great  Britain  was  10,000  tons,  in  1800  it  had 
risen  to  150,000  tons,  and  in  1885  the  total  quantity  used  was 
almost  1,100,000  tons. 

In  1747  Andreas  Sigismund  Marggraf,  director  of  the  physical 
classes  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin,  discovered  the 
existence  of  common  sugar  in  beetroot  and  in  numerous  other 
fleshy  roots  which  grow  in  temperate  regions.  But  no  practical 
use  was  made  of  the  discovery  during  his  lifetime.  The  first 
to  establish  a  beet-sugar  factory  was  his  pupil  and  successor, 
Franz  Carl  Achard,  at  Cunern  (near  Breslau)  in  Silesia  in  1801. 
The  processes  used  were  at  first  very  imperfect,  but  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  on  the  Continent  caused 
by  the  Napoleonic  policy  gave  an  impetus  to  the  industry, 

*Lucan  lU.  237;  Seneca,  EpisL  84;  Pliny,  H,N,  xii.  8  (who 
supposes  that  sugar  was  produced  in  Arabia  as  well  as  in  India) ; 
Pertfl,  mar,  Eryth,  §  14;  Dioscorides  ii.  104.  ^  The  view,  often 
repeated,  that  the  saccharum  of  the  ancients  is  the  hydrate  of 
silica,  sometimes  found  in  bamboos  and  known  in  Arabian  medicine 
as  tabdsfnr,  is  refuted  by  Yule,  Anglo-Indian  Glossary ^  p.  654;  see 
also  NoL  et  extr.  des  MSS,  de  la  hibl.  not,  xxv.  267  seq. 

•  Marco  Polo,  ed.  Yule,  ii.  208,  212.  In  the  middle  ages  the  best 
sugar  came  from  Egypt  (Kazwinl  i.  262),  and  in  India  coarse  sugar 
is  still  called  Chinese  and  fine  sugar  Cairene  or  Egyptian. 

•So  the  Armenian  Geography  ascribed  to  Moses  of  Chorene 
(^.r.  for  the  date  of  the  work);  St  Martin,  Jlf^m.  sur  VArmh^ie, 
h.  372. 

*  l9takhri  p.  91 ;  Yakut  ii.  497.  Tha'aiibi,  a  writer  of  the  nth 
century,  says  that  Askar-Mokram  had  no  equal  for  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  its  sugar,  "  notwithstanding  the  great  production 
of  'Ir&k,  Jorjan  and  India."  It  used  to  pay  50,000  lb  of  sugar 
to  the  sultan  in  annual  tribute  (Lapdif,  p.  107).  The  names  of 
sugar  in  modern  European  languages  are  derived  through  the 
Arabic  from  the  Persian  shakar. 


and  beetroot  factories  were  established  at  many  centres  both 
in  Germany  and  in  France.  In  Germany  the  enterprise  came 
to  an  end  almost  entirely  with  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  I.; 
but  in  France,  where  at  first  more  scientific  and  economical 
methods  of  working  were  introduced,  the  manufacturers  were 
able  to  keep  the  industry  alive.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after 
1830  that  it  secured  a  firm  footing;  but  from  1840  onwards  it 
advanced  with  giant  strides. 

Under  the  bounty  system,  by  which  the  protectionist  countries 
of  Europe  stimulated  the  beet  sugar  industry  by  bounties  on 
exports,  the  production  of  sugar  in  boimty-paying  countries 
was  encouraged  and  pushed  far  beyond  the  limits  it  could 
have  reached  without  state  aid.  At  the  same  time  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  was  greatly  restricted  owing  to  the 
heavy  excise  duties  imposed  mainly  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  bounties.  The  very  large  quantity  of  output  made 
available  for  export  under  these  exceptional  conditions 
brought  about  the  flooding  of  the  British  and  other  markets 
with  sugars  at  depressed  prices,  not  unfrequently  below  the  prime 
cost  of  production,  to  the  harassment  of  important  industries 
carried  on  by  British  refiners  and  sugar-growing  colonies.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  British  government  sent  out  invita- 
tions on  the  2nd  of  July  1887  for  an  international  conference  to 
meet  in  London.  The  conference  met,  and  on  the  30th  of  August 
1 888  a  convention  was  signed  by  all  the  powers  represented 
except  France — ^namely,  by  Austria,  Belgiimi,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Russia  and  Spain.  France 
withdrew  because  the  United  States  was  not  a  party  to  it.  The 
first  article  declared  that  "  The  high  contracting  parties  engage 
to  take  such  measures  as  shall  constitute  an  absolute  and  com- 
plete guarantee  that  no  open  or  disguised  boimty  shall  be  granted 
on  the  manufacture  or  exportation  of  sugar."  The  seventh 
article  provided  that  bountied  sugars  {sucres  primis)  must  be 
excluded  from  import  into  the  territories  of  the  signatory  powers, 
by  absolute  prohibition  of  entry  or  by  levying  thereon  a  special 
duty  in  excess  of  the  amoxmt  of  the  bounties,  from  which  duty 
sugars  coming  from  the  contracting  countries,  and  not  bounty- 
fed,  must  be  free.  The  convention  was  to  be  ratified  on  the 
I  St  of  August  1890,  and  was  to  be  put  in  force  on  the  ist  of 
September  1891. 

The  convention  of  1888  was  never  ratified,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  its  ratification  was  urged,  for  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
British  government  in  1889  to  give  it  effect  was  not  pressed, 
and  it  was  manifest  that  there  was  hesitation — ^which  presently 
became  refusal — to  uphold  the  policy  of  the  penalties  on  the 
importation  of  boimtied  sugar  imposed  by  the  seventh  article, 
without  which  the  convention  would  be  so  much  waste  paper. 

Eight  years  later,  on  the  ist  of  August  1896,  the  bounties 
offered  by  the  governments  of  Germany  and  Austria-Himgary 
were  approximately  doubled,  and  France  had  a  bill  in  prepara- 
tion to  increase  hers  correspondingly,  although  it  was  computed 
that  they  were  even  then  equivalent  to  a  grant  of  £3, 5s.  per  ton. 
So  wrote  Mr  Chamberlain,  the  colonial  secretar)",  on  the  9th 
of  November  following,  to  the  treasury.  The  minute  plainly 
stated  that  it  had  become  a  question  whether  the  continued 
enjoyment  of  advantages  resulting  from  the  importation  of 
cheap  boimty-fed  sugar  to  some  British  industries  did  not 
involve  the  ruin  of  the  British  sugar-producing  colonies;  and 
that  he  was  not  prepared,  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies, 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  allowing  matters  to  take  their 
course  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  policy  of  non-intervention  hitherto 
pursued  in  regard  to  the  bounties  without  having  satisfied 
himself  as  to  what  such  a  policy  might  entail  as  regarded  both 
the  colonies  and  the  exchequer.  Mr  Chamberlain  concluded 
by  asking  whether  the  treasury  would  consent  to  sending  a 
royal  commission  to  the  West  Indies  to  inquire  into  the  effect 
of  the  foreign  sugar  bounties  on  their  principal  industry. 

The  treasury  accepted  the  proposal,  and  a  royal  commission 
proceeded  to  the  West  Indies  in  December  1896,  and  reported  a 
few  months  later  in  1897.  Only  one  commissioner,  however, 
denounced  the  boimties  as  the  real  cause  of  the  utter  breakdown 
of  trade  and  of  the  grievous  distress  which  all  three  had  witnessed 
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and  fully  acknowledged.  But  the  minute  and  commission  were 
not  barren  of  result.  A  fresh  conference  of  the  powers  assembled 
at  Brusseb,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Belgian  government,  on  the 
7th  of  Jtme  1898;  and  although  the  British  delegates  were  not 
empowered  to  consent  to  a  penal  clause  imposing  counter- 
vailing duties  on  bountied  sugar,  the  Belgian  premier,  who  pre* 
aided,  was  able  to  assure  them  that  if  Great  Britain  would  agree 
to  such  a  clause,  he  could  guarantee  the  accession  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Germany,  Austria,  Holland  and  his  own.  Of  all  the 
countries  represented — Germany,  AustriarHungary,  Belgium, 
Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Russia  and 
Sweden— only  one,  namely  Ftance,  was  opposed  to  the  com- 
plete suppression  of  all  export  bounties,  direct  or  indirect; 
and  Russia  declined  to  discuss  the  question  of  her  internal 
legislation,  contending  that  her  system  did  not  amount  to  a 
bounty  on  exportation. 

Apart  from  the  proceedings  at  the  sittings,  much  of  the  actual 
work  of  the  conference  was  done  by  informal  discussion,  under- 
taken to  discover  some  means  of  arriving. 2(t  a  common  under- 
standing. Was  a  compromise  possible  which  would  bring  about 
a  satisfactory  settlement?  llie  British  delegates  wrote  that 
it  appeared  that  there  were  at  that  time  but  two  methods  of 
securing  the  suppression  of  the  bounty  system — ^an  arrangement 
for  limitation  of  the  French  and  Russian  boimties  acceptable 
to  the  other  sugar-producing  states,  in  return  for  the  total 
abolition  of  their  bounties;  or,  a  convention  between  a  certain 
number  of  these  states,  providing  for  the  total  suppression  of 
their  bounties,  and.  for  the  prohibition  of  entry  into  their  terri- 
tory of  bounty-fed  sugars,  or  countervailing  duties  prohibiting 
importation. 

The  Belgian  c[ov«mme&t  thought  a  comfHromise  might  be 
possible.  A  proposal  was  annexed  to  the  froch-verbal  of  the 
final  sitting,  and  the  president  closed  the  first  session  of 
the  conference  on  the  25th  of  June  1898  with  the  expression 
of  a  hope  that  the  delegates  would  soon  reassemble. 

The  annual  aggregate  output  of  cane  and  date  sugar  in  India 
was  short  of  4,000,000  tons.  Exportation  had  long  ceased, 
partly  owing  lo  the  bountied  competition  of  beet  sugar,  and 
partly  because  the.  people  had  become  iible  to  afford  the  con- 
sumption of  a  greater  quantity  than  they  produced;  and  German 
and  Austrian  sugars  were  pouring  into  the  coimtry  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  But  the  importation  of  foreign  sugar,  cheapened 
by  foreign  state  aid  to  a  price  which  materially  reduced  the 
fair  and  reasonable  profit  of  native  cultivators,  was  a  state  of 
things  the  Indian  government  could  not  accept.  On  the  20th 
of  March  1899  ^  act,  authorizing  the  ip^iposition  of  countervail- 
ing duties  on  bounty-fed  articles  at  the  port  of  importation^ 
was  passed  by  the  Council  of  India,  and  received  the  assent  ol 
the  govemor-genetal. 

This  decisive  step  was  not  long  in  making  itself  felt  in  thle 
chanceries  of  Europe.  In  October  1900  a  conditional  agree- 
ment for  the  reduction  of  the  bounties  was  made  in  Paris 
between  France,  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary;  in  February 
1901  the  Belgian  government  proposed  a  new  session  of  the  Con- 
ference of  1898,  and  on  the  i6th  of  December  following  Brussels 
welcomed  once  more  the  delegates  of  all  the  powers,  with  the 
exception  of  Russia,  to  the  eighth  European  Sugar  Boimty  Con- 
ference since  that  of  Paris  in  1862.  The  discussion  lasted  over 
eight  sittings,  but  the  conference,  to  which  the  British  delegates 
had  come  with  powers  to  assent  to  a  penal  clause,  arrived  at  an 
understanding,  and  a  convention  was  signed  in  March  1902, 
This  was  ratified  on  the  ist  of  February  1903,  subject  to  a 
declaration  by  Great  Britain  that  she  did  not  consent  to 
penalize  bounty-fed  sugar  from  the  British  colonies. 

It  was  "agreed  **  to  suppress  the  direct  and  indirect  bounties 
which  might  benefit  the  production  or  export  of  sugar,  and  not  to 
establish  bounties  of  this  kind  during  the  whole  duration  of  the 
convention,"  which  was  to  come  into  force  on  the  ist  of  September 
1903,  and  to  remain  in  force  five  years,  and  thenceforward  from 
year  to  year,  in  case  no  state  denounced  it  twelve  months  before 
the  I8t  of  September  in  any  year.  A  permanent  commission  was 
established  to  watch  its  execution. 


The  full  text  in  French,  with  an  English  translation,  of  the 
Sugar  Convention,  si{i;ned  at  Brussels  on  the  5th  of  March  1^2 
by  the  plenipotentianes  of  the  governments  of  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Bdgium,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Sweden,  will  be  found  in  a  return  presented  to  pariiament 
in  April  1902  (Miscellaneous,  No.  5,  1902,  Cd.  1013). 

Table  I. — ^Amounts  (reduced  to  English  money  per  cwt.  avoir- 
dupois) of  the  total  net  su^r  bounties  granted  by  European  powers, 
according  to  the  computation  issued  by  the  secretary  of  the  United 
States  treasury  on  the  12th  of  December  1898. 
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Sir  H.  Bergne  reported  on  the  27th  of  July  1907  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey  that— 

"  The  permanent  session  had  met  in  special  session  on  the  25th 
of  July,  to  consicter  the  suggestion  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's 

f;ovemment  to  the  effect  that,  if  Great  Britain  could  be  relieved 
rom  the  obligation  to  enforce  the  penal  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tion, they  would  be  prepared  not  to  give  notice  on  the  ist  of  Sep- 
tember next  of  their  mtention  to  withdraw  on  the  1st  of  September 
1908  a  notice  which  they  would  otherwise  feel  bound  to  give  at 
the  appointed  time  *';  and  he  added  that  *'  At  this  meeting,  a  very 
general  desire  was  expressed  that,  in  these  circumstances,  arrange- 
ments should,  if  possible,  be  made  which  would  permit  Great 
Britain  to  remain  a  party  to  the  Sugar  Convention." 

On  the  1st  of  August  1907  the  Belgian  minister  in  London 
transmitted  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  a  draft^.  additional  act  pre- 
pared by  the  commission  for  carrying  out  the  proposal  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  government,  and  on  the  28th  of  August 
following  an  additional  act  was  signed  at  Brtissels  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  contracting  parties,  by  which  they 
undertook  to  maintain  the  convention  of  the  5th  of  March 
1902  in  force  for  a  fresh  period  of  five  years. 

On  the  2nd  of  December  1907  Sir  H.  Bergne  wrote  to  the 
foreign  ofi&ce  from  Brussels,  reporting  that  a  special  session 
of  the  permanent  commission,  established  under  the  sugar 
bounties  convention,  had  opened  on  the  i8th  of  November,  and 
the  principal  matter  for  its  consideration  had  been  the  applica- 
tion of  Russia  to  become  a  party  to  the  convention  on  special 
terms.  A  protocol  admitting  Russia  to  the  sugar  convention 
was  signed  at  Brusseb  on  the  19th  of  December  1907. 

Sir  A.  H.  Hardinge  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  made  the 
following  declaration: — 

"  The  assent  of  His  Majesty's  government  to  the  present  protocol 
is  limited  to  the  provisions  enabling  Russia  to  adhere  to  the  con- 
vention, and  does  not  imply  assent  to  the  stipulation  tending  to 
restrict  the  importation  of  Russian  sugar." 

When,  in  April  1908,  Mr  Asquith  became  premier,  and  Mr 
Lloyd  George  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  sugar  convention 
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Table  II.  • 

The  world's  trade  in  cane  and  beet  sugar  in  tons  avoirdupois  at  deicennial  periods  from  1840  to  1870,  inclusive,  and  yearly  from  1 871  to 
1 90 1  inclusive,  with  the  percentage  of  beet  sugar  and  the  average  price  per  cwt.  in  shillings  and  pence.  Tons  avoirdupois 
of  2240  tb"«ioi61cilograxnmes. 
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38-95 

32 

0 

1887-1888 

2,451,000 

4,916,000 

49-85 

12    9 

1871-1872 

1.599,000 

1,020,000 

2,619,000 

24 

9 

1888-1889 

2,263,000 

2,725,000 

4,988,000 

54-63 

14  10 

1872-1873 

i,793»ooo 

1,210,000 

3,003,000 

40-29 

24 

8 

I 889-1 890 

2,069,000 

3,633,000 

5.702,000 
6,265,000 

63.71 

15     I 

1873-1874 

1,840,000 

1,288,000 

3,128,000 

41.17 

22 

10 

I 890-1 891 

2,555,000 

3,710,000 

59-21 

14    0 

1874-1875 

1,712,000 

1,219,000 

2,931,000 

41-59 

20 

r 

I 891-1892 

2,852,000 

3,501,000 

6,353.000 

55- 10 

13     6 

1875-1876 

1,590,000 

1.343.000 

2,933.000 

45-78 

18 

I 

1892-1893 

3,045,000 

3,438,000 

6,473,000 

52*9S 

H    3 

1876-1877 

1,673.000 

1,045,000 

2,718,000 

38-44 

22 

8 

1893-1894 

3,490,000 

3,890,000 

7,380,000 

52-71 

13    5 

I 877-1 878 

1,825,000 

1,419,000 

3,244,000 

43-74 

23 

0 

1894-1895 

3,530.000 

4,792,000 

8,322,000 

57-75 

9  II 

1878-1879 

2,010,000 

1,571,000 

3,581,000 

43-89 

19 

2 

I 895-1 896 

2,830,000 

4,315,000 

7,145,000 
7,818,000 

50-30 

10    7 

I 879-1 880 

1,852,000 

1,402,000 

3,254,000 

43-08 

19 

3 

I 896-1 897 

2,864,000 
2,898,000 

4,954,000 

56-18 

9    3 

1880-1881 

1,911,000 

1,748,000 
1,782,000 

3,659,000 

46.13 

20 

4 

1897^1898 

4,872,000 

7.770,000 

63.70 

II     9 

1881-1882 

2,060,000 

3,842,000 

46-38 

20 

4 

I 898-1 899 

2,995/X)o 

4.977.000 

7,972.000 

62.70 

II     9 

1 882-1 883 

2,107,000 

2,147,000 

4,254.000 

50-47 

20 

2 

I 899-1900 

2,004,000 
2,850,000 

S,5I0,00Q 

8,^14,000 
8,800,000 

65-48 

II     6 

I 883-1 884 

2,323,000 

2,361,000 

4,684,000 

5040 

16 

8 

1900-190 I 

5,950.000 

67.61 

'     II     6 

The  (quantities  of  cane  sugar  are  based  on  the  trade  circulars  of  Messrs  Willett  &  Gray  of  New  York;  1  those  of  beet  sugar  on  the 
trade  circulars  of  Messrs  F*  O.  Licht  of  Magdeburg;  and  the  prices  are^  obtained  fron^  statements  supplied. by,. importers  into  the 
United  States  of  the  cost  in  foreign  countries  of  the  sugars  which  they  import.  The  table  has  been  adapted  from  the  Monthly 
Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  United  States,  January  1902,  prepared  Iti  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department, 
Washington  Government  Printing  Office.  1902. 

Table  llf. 
Quantities  of  raw  and  refined  cane  and  beet  sugar  in  tons  avoirdupois  imported  into  the  tJnited  Kingdom  in  1870  and  in  1875,  and 
yeariy  from   1880  to  1901  inclusive,  with  the  consumption  per  head  of  the  •  population  in  lb  and  the  |*ice  per  cwtl  of  raw 
and  refined  sugar. 


Consumption  per  head« 

Price  per  cwt 

•    1 

Year. 

Raw  Cane. 

Raw  Beet. 

Refined  Cane. 

Refined  Beet. 

Total. 

Total. 

Raw. 

Refined. 

Raw. 

Refined. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ton* 

.    Tons. 

Tons. 

lb 

lb 

lb 

•6.      d. 

6. 

d. 

-1870 

556,000 

84,000 

3,000 

82,000 

725.000 

— - 

— . 

— 

.... 

— 

^ 

1875 

705,000 

107,000 

16,000 

128,000 

956,000 

50-64 

8-88 

59-52 

21     2 

30 

4 

1880 

590,000 

260,000 

11,000 

140,000 

1,001,000 

51.09 

9.46 
8.44 

60-55 

21     9  . 

29 

5 

1881 

623,000 

310,000 

5,000 

135,000 

1,071,000 

56-01 

64-45 

21    9 

28 

11 

1882 

726,000 

265,000 

6,000 

133,000 

I,ItO,O00 

1,183,000 

58-78 

8.38 

67-16 

.21     I 

28 

8 

1883 

597,000 

420,000 

7,000 

157,000 

58-73 

9-87 

68-10 

20     I 

27 

2 

1884 

582,000 

399.000 

53,000 

160,000 

1,194,000 

55-57 

.  12^58 

68-15 

15    6 

28 

II 

1885 

561,000 

410,000 

114,000 

152,000 

1,237,000 

55-46 
44-61 

15-75 
18-75 

71-21 

13  10 

18 

2 

1886 

468,000 

339.000 

71,000 

247,000 

1,125,000 

63-36 

13    0 

16 

8 

1887 

439,000 

461,000 

39.000 

311,000 

1,250,000 

50-80 

20^25 

71-05 

12      1 

15 

8 

1888 

574,000 

319.000 

2,000 

342,000 

1,237,000 

47-97 

19-99 

67-96 

13    5 

17 

8 

1889 

470,000 

407,000 

1,000 

4^8,000 
484,000 

1,326,000 

48r38 

26-54 

74-92 

15    5 

19 

8 

1890 

.  283,000 

503,000 

15.000 

1,285,006 

28-22 

71-09 

12     6 

16 

4- 

1891 

349,000 

461,000 

^7,000 

540,000 

1,377.000 

32-94 

78-02 

12  io 

16 

6 

1892 

386,000 

429,000 

2,000 

529,000 

1,346,000 

44-58 

-  3063 

75-21 

13    0 

17 

I 

1893 

368,000 

434iO0O 

2,000 

575,000 
696,000 

i,379»ooo 

42-41 

3317 

75-58 

14    2  . 

18 

4 

1894 

324,000 
388,000 

391,000 

1,000 

1,412,000 

37-18 

39-90 

V'^ 

II    5 

15 

6 

1895 
1896 

463,000 

1,000 

706,000 

1,558,000 

45-28  , 

40.10 

85-38 

9    7 

J3 

4 

381,000 

406.000 

1,000 

738,000 

1,526,000 

40.94 

41-53 

82-47 

'U 

13 

7 

1897 

242,000 

4M,ooo 

1,000 

793,000 

1,469.000 

34-52 

43-92 

W 

12 

3 

1898 

286,000 

478,000 

1,000 

825,000 

1,560,000 

39-89 

45-29 

9    8 

.    12 

5 

1899 

186,000 

469,000 

1,000 

889,000 

1,545,000 

35-63 

-;8-68 

.84-31 

10    .6 

12 

7 

1900 

150,000 

512,000 

1,000 

961,000 

1,624,000 

35-48 

52-23 

87.71 

10     5 

12 

10 

190 1 

178,472 

526^451 

1,000 

1,079,553 

1,785,476 

36-80 

56-40 

93^20 

id    6 

12 

0 

of  1902  had  thus  been  renewed  in  a  modified  fonn.  Great 
Britain,  instead  of  agreeing  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
bouhty-fed  sugar,  was  allowed  to  permit  it  imder  certain  limits. 
Russia,  which  gave  boimties,  was  to  be  allowed  to  send  into 
European  markets  not  more  than  x, 000,000  tons  within  the 
next  five  years,  and  Great  Britain  undertook  to  give  certificates 
guaranteeing  Uiat  sugar  refined  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
exported  had  not  been  boxmty-fed.  The  renewal  of  the  con- 
vention was  disapproved  by  certain  liberal  politicians,  who  in- 
sisted that  the  price  of  sugar  had  been  raised  by  the  convention; 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey  said  that  the  government  had  intended 
to  denounce  the  convention,  but  otber  countries  had  urged  that 
Great  Britain  had  induced  them  to  enter  into  it,  and  to  alter 
their  fiscal  system  for  that  purpose,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to 
upset  the  arrangement.  Besides,  denunciation  would  not  have 
line^nt  a  return  tq  prior  conditions;  for  other  countries,  would 


have  continued  the  convention,  and  probably  with  success, 
arid  would  have  pixjposed  ptohibitive  or  retaliatory  duties  in 
respect  of  British  sugar,  with  bad  results  politically.  Still  the 
British  goVemittent  had  been  prepared  to  denounce  the  con- 
vention in  view  of  the  penal  clause  which  had  ensured  the  ex- 
clusion of  boxmty-fed  sugar,  eithei"  directly, or  through  the 
imposition  of  an  extra  duty.  But  this  had  been  removed,  and 
it  wiELS  now  unreasonable  to  insist  on  denunciation.  Russia 
would  have  made  the  same  arrangement  she  had  obtained 
had  we  seceded  from  the  convention.  She  had  formerly  sent 
to  England  about  40,000  tons  of  sugar  yeariy;  she  might  liow 
se^id  200,000  tons.  Was  this  limitation  a  reason  for  sacrificing 
the?  advantages  we  had  gained?  Under,  the  original  terms 
of  the  convention  Great  Britain  might  have  been  asked  to  close 
her  ports  to  sugar  proceeding  from  one  cotintry  or  another.. 
This  Was  now  impossible.  ■  '  *  .    ^ 


SUGAR 


Table  IV. 
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The  cane  knd  beet  sugar  crops  of  the  w6rid  for  I909-1910,  with  the  average  of  the  crops  for  the  seven  preceding  years  from  1902-1903, 

in  tons  of  2240  lb. 
A. — Cane  sugar  (compiled  from  the  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal  of  Messrs  Willett  &  Gray  of  New  York,  and  books  and  reports 

published  under  the  authority  of  the  government  of  India). 


Country. 


Crop. 
1909-1910 


Average  crop 
for  7  years  end- 
ing 1908-1909. 


Country. 


Crop. 
1909-1910 


Average  crop 
for  7  years  end- 
ing 1908-1909. 


Africa — 

Egypt        ...... 

Mauritius 

Reunion 

Natal        

Total  in  Africa    •     .     . 

America—    • 

Argentina 

Brazil.      ...... 

British  Colonies — 

Trinidad 

Barbadoes 

Jamaica 

Antigua  and  St  Kitts  .     . 

Demerara 

Lesser  Antilles 
Total  in  British  Colonies 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba         ...... 

Danish  Ook>ny,  St  Croix 
Dutch  Colony,  Surinam 

French  Colonies — 

Martinique       .... 

Guadeloupe 

Total  in  French  Colonies 
Ecuador    .     .  ,  . 

Guatei^iala 

Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo    . 

Mexico 

Nicaragua       .  .     . 

Peru  .     .     .     .     .     . 

Salvador   ...... 

United  States- 
Louisiana    ..... 

Texas 

Porto  Rico       

Hawaiian  Islands  . 
Total  in  United  States    . 


Tons  avoirdupoii. 

55.000 

220,000 

45.000 
45.000 


365,000 


Tons  avoiidupois. 

67.592 

183,688 

33.299 

27.857 


3">4^6 


120,000 


276,000 


132.410 


218,214 


45.000 
40,000 
12,000 
25»ooo 
115,000 
6,000 


243.000 


45.232 
37.492 
13.253 
21,857 
114.922 
10,715 


2,500 


2^ 


Mil 
2T657 


1,700,000 


51. 


1,180,203 


15,000 


15,000 


JM52L 


JSiM2- 


40,000 

Q,00Q 


34,279 
37,500 


,000 


7,000 


7'>779 


6yi43 


7r^QQ. 


90,000 


8,016 
56'043 


130,000 


,4>5QQ 


114,790 


150,000 


4,260 


Venezuela   . 

Total  in  America 


Asia — 

British^  India    and     Depen- 
dencies     

China 

Dutch  Colony — 
Java  and  Madoera 

Japan  and  Formosa    .     . 

United  States  possession — 
Philippine  Islands 

Siam 

Total  in  Asia    .... 


Australia  and  Polynesia — 
British  Colonies — 
Fiji  Islands      «... 
Queensland        .... 
New  South  Wales    .     , 
Total    in    Australia   and 
Polynesia     .... 

Europe — 

Spain 

Total  in  Europe    .     .     . 


Tons  avoiidupoiaw 
3.000 


Tons  avoirdupois. 
3.000 


3>955,000 


3,107,252 


3,750,000 


3,600,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


1,200,000 


130,000 


''0^9739 


94.225 


145,000 


125,468 


7,000 
6,232,000*" 


6,000 

5>845>4y 


69,000 

136,000 

14,500 


49,928 

144,000 

20,706 


219,500 


214,634 


l6,00D 


16,000 


19.473 


JMZi. 


6,goo 


US 


325.000 

10,000 

280,000 

490,000 


1,105,000 


300,714 

9.571 

176,286 

,  4044^4, 


Sufmnary —  .     . 
Africa    .     .     .     .     . 
America      .... 

Asia 

Australia  and  Polynesia 
Europe 


365,000 
3,955.000 
6,232,000 

219,500 
16,000 


312*436 
3,107,252 
5,845,432 

214.634 
19.473 


',995 


Total      production      of 
sugar  in  the  world 


10,787,500 


9,499,227 


B. — Beet  sugar  (compUed  from  data  furnished  by  the  Statistisches  Bureau  fUr  die  Rtibenzucker  Industrie  des  Deutschen  Reiches,  of 

Mr  F.  O.  Licht,  Magdeburg). 


Country. 

Crop, 
1902-1903. 

Crop, 
1903-1904, 

Crop, 
1904-1905. 

Crop, 
1905-1906. 

Crop, 
1906-1907. 

Crop, 
1907-1908. 

Crop, 
1908-1909. 

Estimated 

crop, 
1909-1910. 

Average  of  7 

years  1902-1903 

to  1908-1909. 

Austria-Hung^ 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France    .     . 
Germany     . 
Holland       . 
Italy 

Russia    .     . 
United  States 
Other  countries 

y 

Tons 

1,040,987 
220.550 
^36,004 
820,050 

1.734,624 
100,793 

l,236;469 
192,376 
201,510 

Tods 

avofrdiqiois. 

1,149,516 

200,233 

46,258 

791,605 

1,897,234 

121,600 

l,i87;848 
204,847 
249,254 

Tons 
avoiidupok. 

«75.383 

173.679 

44,161 

612,592 

1.57^,923 
134.394 

9381565 
206,410 

205,548 

Tods 
avoirdi^KMs. 

1,485.944 

323,577 

64.958 

1,072,473 

2,379*959 

203,912 

9^^.433 
953.204 
279.236 
246,384 

Tons  . 
avoirdupois. 
1,322,716 

278,338 
65,942 

744.153 
2,203,810 

178,551 

104.702 

1,417,386 

.    426,171 

289,220 

Tons 
avoirdupois. 

7 16)2 18 
2,095,959 

'72417 
133.818 

1.387,732 

Tons 
avoirdqpois. 

1.376,501 

'US? 

794^12 

2,049.951 
210,958 
162,701 

1.237,530 
377,945 
289,935 

Tons  , 
avoirdupois. 
1.240,102 
246,051' 

63,973 
811.970 

2,007,780 
196,841 
114,168 

1,131,840 
418,288 
274.594 

Ibns 

1,236,172 

239,902 

53,548 

793,058 

^990,637 
160,375 
111,718 

1,194.105 
302,890 
250,050 

Total  crop  of  the  world 

5,665.796 

5.977.189 

4,840,798 

7,102,080 

7,030,989 

6,891,876 

6,818,458 

6,505,607 

6,332,455 

The  matter  temporarily  dropped,  but  certain  Liberal  members 
of  parliame^nt  continued  to  press  for  the  withdrawal  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  convention,  it  being  stated  that  a  promise  had 
been  privately  given  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  that 
the  government  would  withdraw  as  soon  as  practicable.  On 
the.  isth  of  July  1908,  Mr  Asquith  said  that  Sir  Edward  Grey 
bad  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  June 
1907  that  the  British  government  intended  to  negotiate  with 
the  powers  for  the  renewal  of  the  convention,  on  condition  that 
they  would  relinquish  the  penal  clause,  and  that  none  of 


the  obligations  in  the  convention  as  renewed  were  penal  or 
required  statutory  authority. 

Tables  II.,  III.  (p.  773)  and  IV.  (p.  774)  give  statistics  of  catie 
and  beet  sugar  production. 

^  The  quantities  for  India  have  been  computed  from  information  fur- 
nished by  the  India  office,  and  publications  made  under  authority 
of  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  commercial  intelligence  department 
of  the  Indian  government. 

The  whole  of  the  sugar  produced  in  India  is  consumed  in  the 
country  and  sugar  is  imported,  the  bulk  of  it  being  cane  sugar  commg 
from  Mauritius  and  Java,  and  about  85%  of  the  import  is  of  high 
quality  resemblii^  refined  sugar. 
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SUGAR-BIRD— SUGGESTION 


It  would  appear  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  inhabitants 
of  India  has  increased  of  late  years,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand 
for  refined  sugar,  fostered  bv  the  circumstance  that  modern  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  can  make  a  quality  of  sup^ar,  broadly  speaking, 
equal  to  sugar  refined  by  animal  charcoal,  without  using  charcoal, 
and  so  the  religious  objections  to  the  refined  sugars  of  old  days 
have  been  overcome.  (A.  Ch.  ;  V.  W.  Ch.) 

SUGAR-BIRD,  the  English  name  commonly  ^ven  in  the  West 
India  Islands  to  the  various  members  of  the  genus  Certhiala 
(belonging  to  the  Passerine  family  Coerebidae^  for  their  habit 
of  frequenting  the  curing-houses  where  sugar  is  kept,  apparently 
attracted  thither  by  the  swarms  of  flies.  They  often  come  into 
dwelling-houses,  hopping  from  one  piece  of  furniture  to  another 
and  carefully  exploring  the  surrounding  objects  with  intent  to 
find  a  spider  or  insect.  In  their  figure  and  motions  they  remind 
a  northern  naturalist  of  a  nuthatch,  while  their  coloration — 
black,  yellow,  olive,  grey  and  white — ^recalls  to  him  a  titmouse. 
They  generally  keep  in  pairs  and  build  a  domed  but  untidy  nest, 
laying  therein  three  eggs,  white,  blotched  with  rusty-red. 
Many  species  are  recognized,  some  of  them  with  a  very  limited 
range;  three  are  continental,  with  a  joint  range  extending  from 
southern  Mexico  to  Peru,  Bolivia  and  south-eastern  Brazil, 
while  others  are  peculiar  to  certain  of  the  Antilles,  and  several 
of  them  to  one  island  only.  Thus  C.  caboti  is  limited,  so  far 
as  is  known,  to  Cozumel  (oflE  Yucatan),  C.  tricolor  to  Old  Provi- 
dence, C.  flaveola  (the  type  of  the  genus)  to  Jamaica,  and  so 
on,  while  islands  that  are  in  sight  of  one  another  are  often 
inhabited  by  different  ''  species.''  The  genus  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent example  |of  the  effects  of  isolation  in  breaking  up  an 
original  form,  while  there  is  comparatively  little  differentiation 
among  the  individuals  which  inhabit  a  large  and  continuous 
area.  The  non-appearance  of  this  genus  in  Cuba  is  very 
remarkable.  (A.  N.) 

SUQER  {c.  1081-1151),  French  ecclesiastic,  statesman  and 
historian,  was  bom  of  poor  parents  either  in  Flanders,  at  St 
Denis  near  Paris  or  at  Toury  in  Beauce.  About  1091  he 
entered  the  abbey  of  St  Denis.  Uiitil  about  1 104  he  was  educated 
at  the  priory  of  St  Denis  de  TEstr^e,  and  there  first  met  his 
pupil  King  Louis  VI.  From  1104  to  1106  Suger  attended 
another  school,  perhaps  that  attached  to  the  abbey  of  St 
Benoit-sur-Loire.  In  1106  he  became  secretary  to  the  abbot  of 
St  Denis.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  provost  of  Bemeval 
in  Normandy,  and  in  1109  of  Toury.  In  11 18  he  waa  sent 
by  Louis  VI.  to  the  court  of  Pope  Gelasius  II.  at  Maguelonne, 
and  lived  from  1121  to  1122  at  the  court  of  his  successor, 
Calixtus  n.  On  his  return  from  Italy  Suger  was  appointed 
abbot  of  St  Denis.  Until  1127  he  occupied  himself  at  court 
mainly  with  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  while  during 
the  following  decade  he  devoted  himself  to  the  reorganization 
and  reform  of  St  Denis.  In  1137  he  accompanied  the  future 
king,  Louis  VII.,  into  Aquitaine  on  the  occasion  of  that  prince's 
marriage  to  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  and  during  the  second 
crusade  was  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom  (1147-1149). 
He  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  king's  divorce,  having  himself 
advised  the  marriage.  Although  he  disapproved  of  the  second 
crusade,  he  himself,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  31st  of 
January  1151,  was  preaching  a  new  crusade. 

Suger  was  the  friend  and  counsellor  both  of  Louis  VI. 
and  Louis  VII.  He  urged  the  king  to  destroy  the  feudal 
bandits,  was  responsible  for  the  royal  tactics  in  dealing  with 
the  communal  movements,  and  endeavoured  to  regularize  the 
administration  of  justice.  He  left  his  abbey,  which  possessed 
considerable  property,  enriched  and  embellished  by  the  con* 
struction  of  a  new  church  built  in  the  nascent  Gothic  style. 

Suger  was  the  foremost  historian  of  his  time.    He  was  the 

^  Known  in  French  as  Guitguits^  a  name  used  for  them  also  by 
some  English  writera  The  GuUguU  of  Hernandez  (Rer.  medic,  if, 
hisp,  thesaurus,  p.  56),  a  name  said  by  him  to  be  of  native 
origin,  can  hardly  be  determined,  though  thought  by  Montbeillard 
(Hist^  not.  oiseauXf  v.  529)  to  be  what  is  now  known  as  Coereba 
caerulea,  but  that  of  later  writers  is  C.  cyanea.  The  name  is  probably 
onomatopoetic,  and  very  likely  analogous  to  the  "  quit  applied 
in  Jamaica  to  several  small  birds. 


author  of  a  paneg3rric  on  Louis  VI.  {VOa  Ludavici  regis),  and 
part-author  of  the  perhaps  more  impartial  history  of  Louis  VII. 
{Hisioria  gloriosi  regis  Ludovici).  In  his  Liber  de  rebus  in 
adminislratione  sua  gestiSy  and  its  supplement  Libellus  de  con- 
secratione  ecclesiae  S.  Dionysiiy  he  treats  of  the  improvements  he 
had  made  to  St  Denis,  describes  the  treasure  of  the  church,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  rebuilding.  Suger's  works  served  to 
imbue  the  monks  of  St  Denis  with  a  taste  for  history,  and 
called  forth  a  long  series  of  quasi-official  chronicles. 

See  O.  Cartdlieri,  Abt  Suger  von  SainUDenis  (Berlin,  1898);  A. 
Luchaire,  Louis  le  Gros  (Paris,  1890);  F.  A.  Gervaise,  HisUnre  de 
Suger  (Paris,  1721). 

SUGGESTION.  By  the  older  British  writers  on  psychcdogy 
the  words  "  suggest  "  and  "  suggestion  "  were  used  in  senses  very 
close  to  those  which  they  have  in  conunon  speech;  one  idea  Was 
said  to  suggest  another  when  it  recalled  that  other  to  mind  or 
(in  the  modem  phrase)  reproduced  it.  Modem  studies  in  mental 
pathology  and  hypnotism  (g.v.)  have  led  to  the  use  of  these 
words  by  psychologists  in  a  special  and  technical  sense.  The 
hypnotists  of  the  Nancy  school  rediscovered  and  gave  general 
currency  to  the  doctrine  that  the  most  essential  feature  of  the 
hypnotic  state  is  the  unquesrioning  obedience  and  docility  with 
which  the  hypnotized  subject  accepts,  believes,  and  acts  in 
accordance  with  every  command  or  proposition  of  the  hypno^ 
tizen  Commands  or  propositions  made  to  the  subject  (they 
may  be  merely  implied  by  a  gesture,  a  glance,  or  a  chance 
remark  to  a  third  person)  and  accepted  with  this  peculiarly 
uncritical  and  intense  belief  were  called  *'  suggestions ";  :and 
the  subject  that  accepted  them  in  this  fashion  was  said  to  be 
''  suggestible."  It  has  also  been  made  abundantly  clear,  chiefly 
by  the  labours  of  French  physicians,  that  a  high  degree  of 
''  suggestibility  "  is  a  leading  feature  of  hysteria,  and  that  this 
fact  is  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  very  piany  of  its  protean 
manifestations. 

It  is  also  becoming  widely  recognized  that  the  suggestibihty 
of  hypnosis  and  of  hysteria  is  conditioned  by  a  peculiar  state  of 
the  brain,  namely  a  cerebral  or  mental  dissociation,  which  in 
hypnosis  is  temporarily  induced  by  the  operations  of  the, 
hypnotist,  and  in  hysteria  arises  from  some  deficiency  of  energy 
in  the  whole  psycho-physical  system.  In  respect  to  these  points 
there  is  now  a  wide  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  leading 
authorities;  but  as  to  the  range  and  scope  of  suggestion  in  oiu: 
mental  life  great  differences  of  opinion  still  obtain.  We  may 
distinguish  three  principal  views.  Fixstlyi  it  is  maintained  by 
a  number  of  physicians  (notably  by  Professor  Pierre  Janet, 
whose  profound  studies  of  hysterical  patients  are  justly  cele- 
brated) that  all  hypnotizable  persons  are  hysterical  and  that 
suggestibility  is  a  condition  peculiar  to  hysterical  subjects. 
In  view  of  the  assertions  in  recent  years  of  several  physicians 
of  high  repute  to  the  effect  that  they  find  more  than  90% 
of  all  subjects  hypnotizable,  it  would  seem  that  this  view  can- 
not be  maintained,  and  that  this  restriction  of  stiggestion  to 
hysterical  subjects  only,  and  the  stigmatization  of  suggestibility 
as  in  every  case  a  morbid  symptom,  are  errors  arising  from  too 
exclusive  occupation  with  its  manifestarions  in  this  field.  A 
second  group  consists  of  writers  who  admit  that  suggestion  may 
operate  in  normal  minds,  but  who,  while  recognizLhg  that  it  is 
not  an  essentially  pathological  process;  maintain  that  it  is  a 
process  of  very  pecuHar  and  exceptional  nature  that  has  little 
or  no  affinity  with. normal  mental  operations.  They  hold  that 
suggestion,  whether  it  occurs  in  morbid  or  in  healthy  subjects, 
always  implies  the  coming  into  operation  of  some  obscurely 
conceived  faculty  or  region  of  the  mind  which  is  present  in  all 
men,  but  which  usually  lies  hidden  or  submerged  beneath  the 
flow  of  our  more  commonplace  mental  activities.  This  sub- 
merged faculty  or  system  of  faculties,  which  is  held  by  these 
authors  to  be  operative  in  all  processes  of  suggestion,  is  variously 
designated  by  them  the  secondary  or  submerged  stratum  of  con- 
sciousness, the  subconscious  or  subliminal  self  (see  StTBLDONAL 
Self).  The  writers  of  this  group  insist  upon  the  more  start- 
ling of  the  effects  producible  by  suggestion,  the  more  pro- 
found changes  of  bodily  and  mental  processes,  sudh  as  paralysis, 
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contracture,  h3rperaesthesia)  increased  power  of  recollection, 
hallucinations  {q.v.),  &c.;  and  they  regard  dissociation  as  the 
process  by  which  the  submerged  and  supernormal  faculty  (or 
faculties)  that  they  postulate  is  liberated  from  the  dominance 
of  the  normal  waking  self. 

A  third  view  has  been  rapidly  gaining  ground  and  is  now 
predominant.  It  connects  itself  with,  and  bases  itself  upon, 
jthe  view  of  Professor  Bembeim  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Nancy 
school  of  hypnotism.  According  to  this  view  all  men  are  normally 
suggestible  under  favourable  conditions,  and  the  hypnotic 
subject  and  the  hysteric  patient  differ  from  the  normal  human 
being  chiefly  in  that  their  normal  suggestibility  is  more  or  less 
(sometimes  very  greatly)  increased,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  state  of  cerebral  dissociation. 

According  to  this  third  view,  suggestion  may  be  defined  as  the 
communication  of  any  proposition  from  one  person  (or  persons) 
to  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  its  acceptance  with 
conviction,  in  the  absence  of  adequate  logical  grounds  for  its 
acceptance.  The  idea  or  belief  so  introduced  to  the  mind  of 
the  recipient  is  held  to  operate  powerfully  upon  his  bodily  and 
mental  processes  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  dominance 
over  all  other  ideas  or  mental  processes;  and  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  effects,  both  bodily  and  mental,  of  suggestion 
in  hypnotic  and  hysterical  subjects  is  held  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that,  in,  these  conditions  of  mental  disisociation,  the  dominance 
of  the  suggested  idea  is  complete  and  absolute;  whereas  in  the 
absence  of  such  dissociation  the  operation  of  the  suggested  idea 
is  always  subject  to  some  weakening  or  inhibition  through  the 
influence  pf  many  opposed  or  incompatible  tendencies  and  ideas, 
ev^n  if  these  do  not  rise  into  explicit  consciousness. 
,  This  third  view  seems  justified  by  the  facts  that  no  sharp  line 
can  be  drawn  between  the  suggestibility  of  normal  men  and 
that  of  hypnotised  or  hysterical  subjects,  and  that  under  favour- 
able conditions  many  of  the  most  striking  results  of  suggestion 
(e,g.  hallucinations,  contractures,  inability  to  move,  insensibility 
of  various  sense-organs,  and  so  forth)  may  be  produced  in 
subjects  who'  present  at  the  time  no  other  symptom  of  the 
hypnotic  or  hysterical  condition. 

If,  then,  we  recognize,  as  we  must,  that  the  alogical  produc- 
tion of  conviction  is  the  essence  of  suggestion,  and  that  this 
frequently  occurs  in  nocmal  minds  as  well  as  in  those  suffering 
fzom  various  degrees  of  dissociation,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
define  the  cooiditions  that  favour  the  operation  of  suggestion  in 
normal  minds. 

These  conditions  are  resident,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  recipient 
of  the  swggestion,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  source  from 
which  the  suggestion  comes.  Of  the  conditions  of  the  former 
class  three  seem  to  be  of  principal  importance. 

(a)  Defect  of  knowledge:  the  defect  may  be  quantitative  or 
qualitative^  ue,  it  may  oonsi&t  in  the  lack  of'  knowledge  Or  of 
firmly  established  beliefs  about  the  subject  of  the  proposition, 
or  it  may  consist  in  the  lack  of  systematic  organization  of  such 
knowledge  as  the  mind  possesses.  The  well-trained  mind  is 
relatively  insuggestible,  firstly  because  it  possesses  large  stores 
of  knowledge  and  belief;  secondly,  because  this  mass  of  know- 
ledge and  belief  is  systematically  organized  in  such  a  way  that 
all  its  parts  hang  together  and  mutually  support  one  another. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  young  child,  the  uncultured  adult,  and 
especially  the  savage,  are  apt  to  be  suggestible  in  regard  to 
very  many  topics,  first,  because  they  have  relatively  little  know- 
ledge; secondly,  because  what  little  they  have  is  of  a  low  degree 
of  organization;  i.e.  it  does  not  form  a  logically  coherent  system 
whose  parts  reciprocally  support  one  another.  Suggestion  in 
such  cases  may  be  said  to  be  conditioned  by  primitive  credulity 
or  tlie  suggestibility  of  ignorance,  (b)  But  the  same  person 
will  not  be  found  to  be  equally  suggestible  at  all  times  under 
similar  extemial  conditions.  There  are  changes  of  mental  state 
which,  without  overstepping  the  limits  of  the  notmal,  condition 
Varying  degvees  of  increased  suggestibility.  A  man  is  least 
suggestible  when  his  mind  works  most  efficiently,  when  he  is 
most  vigorous  and  most  wide  awake;  every  departure  from  this 
^^te,  due  to  fatigue,  bodily  ill-health,  emotional  perturbation, 


drugs  or  any  other  cause,  favours  suggestibility,  (c)  Persons 
of  equal  degrees  of  knowledge  or  ignorance  will  be  founds  even 
at  their  times  of  greatest  mental  efficiency,  to  be  unequally 
suggestible  owing  to  differences  of  native  disposition;  one  person 
is  by  nature  more  open  than  another  to  personal  influence,  more 
easily  swayed  by  others,  more  ready  to  accept  their  dicta  and 
adopt  their  opinions  for  his  own.  Differences  of  this  kind  are 
probably  the  expression  of  differences  in  the  native  strength 
of  one  of  the  fundamental  instinctive  dispositions  of  the  human 
mind,  an  instinct  which  is  called  into  play  by  the  presence  of 
persons  of  superior  powers  and  the  excitement  of  which  throws 
the  subject  into  an  attitude  of  submission  or  subjection  towards 
the  impressive  personality. 

Considered  from  the  side  of  the  agent,  suggestion  is  favoured 
by  whatever  tends  to  render  him  impressive  to  the  subject  or 
patient — great  bodily  strength  or  stature,  fine  clothes,  a  con- 
fident manner,  superior  abilities  of  any  kind,  age  and  experience, 
any  reputation  for  special  capacities,  high  social  position  or  the. 
occupation  of  any  position  of  acknowledged  authority;  in  short, 
ail  tliat  is  summed  up  by  the  term  'Vpersonality,"  all  th^ 
contributes  to  make  a  personality  "  magnetic  "  or  to  give  it 
prestige  renders  it  capable  of  evoking  on  the  part  of  others  the 
submissive  suggestible  attitude.  A  group  of  persons  in  agreement 
is  capable  of  evoking  the  su^estible  attitude  far  more  effectively 
than  any  single  member  of  the  group,  and  the  larger  the  group 
the  more  strongly  does  it  exert  this  influence.  Hence  thfe 
suggestive  force  of  the  popularly  accepted  maxims  and  well-! 
established  social  conventions;  such  propositions  are  collective 
suggestions  which  carry  with  them  all  the  immense  collective 
prestige  of  organized  society,  both  of  the  present  and  fhe  past; 
they  embody  the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  It  is  in  the  main  through  the 
suggestive  power  of  moral  maxims,  endowed  with  all  the  prestige 
of  great  moral  teachers  and  of  th6  collective  voice  of  sodety,  that 
the  child  is  led  to  accept  with  but  little  questioning  the  code  of 
morals  of  his  age  and  country;  and  the  propagation  of  all  reiigiousi 
aiid  other  dogma  rests  on  the  same  basis.  The  normal  suggesti- 
bifity  of  the  child  is  thus  a  principal  condition  of  its  docility,^ 
and  it  is  in  the  main  by  the  Operation  of  normal  suggestion  that* 
society  moulds  the  characters,  sentiments,  and  beliefs  of  its 
members,  and  renders  the  mass  of  its  elements  harmonious  and 
homogeneous  to  the  degree  that  is  a  necessary  condition  of  its 
collective  mental  life.  Normal  suggestion  produces  its  most 
striking  effects  in  the  form  of  mass-suggestion,  i.e.  when  it 
operates  in  large  assemblies  or  crowds,  especially  if  the  memberB 
have  but  little  positive  knowledge  and  Culture.  For,  when  a 
belief  is  propagated  by  collective  suggestion  through  the  large 
mass  of  men,  each  falls  under  the  sugg^tive  sway  of 'the  whole 
mass;  and  under  these  conditions  the  operation  of  suggestibn  is 
further  aided  bjr  the  universal  tendency  of  mankind  to  imitation 
and  sympathy,  the  tendency  to  imitate  the  aictions  of,  and  to 
experience  the  emotions  expressed  by,  those  about  one. 

Conditions  very  favourable  to  mass-^suggestion  prevailed 
during  the  middle  ages  of  Ean^>ean  history;  for  these  *='  dark 
ages  "  were  characterized  by  the  existence  of  dense  populaticms,- 
among  whom  there  was  free  intercourse  but  very  little  poait&ve 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  who  were  dominated  by  a  church 
wielding  immense  prestige.  Hence  the  frequent  and  powerful 
operations  of  suggestion  on  a  large  scale..  From  time  to  time 
fantastic  beliefs,  giving  rise  to  most  extravagant  behaviour, 
swept  over  large  areas  of  Europe  like  virulent  epideraicsr-repi- 
demics  of  dancing,  of  flagellation,  of  hallucination,  of  belief  in 
the  miraculous  powers  of  relics  op  of  individuals,  and  so  forth.  In 
these  epidemics  all  the  conditions  i^vourable  to  normal  sugges*- 
tion  were  generally  present  in  the  highest  degree,  with  the  result 
that  in  great  numbers  of  persons  there  wece  produced  the  more 
extreme  effects  of  suggestion,  such  as  are  usually  associated  with 
the  hysterical  or  hypnotic  state.  At  the  present  time  similar 
manifestations  occur  in  a  modified  form,  as  6.g.  the  popular 
pilgrimages  to  Lourdes,  Hol^^ell  and  other  places  that  irom 
time  to  time  acquire  reputations  for  miraculous  curative  powers. 
Aiao*suggesH(m. — ^Although  auto*suggestion  does  not  strictiy, 
faU  under  the  definition  of  suggestion  given  above,  its  usage. to 
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denote  a  mental  process  which  produces  effects  very  similar  to 
those  producible  by  suggestion  is  now  so  well  established  that  it 
must  be  accepted.  In  auto-suggestion  a  proposition  is  formulated 
in  the  mind  of  the  subject  rather  than  communicated  from  another 
mind,  and  is  accepted  with  conviction  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
logical  grounds.  Generdly  the  belief  is  initiated  by  some  external 
event  or  some  bodily  change,  or  through  Some  interpretation  of 
the  behaviour  of  other  persons;  e.g.  a  man  falls  on  the  road  and  a 
wagon  very  nearly  passes  over  his  legs,  perhaps  grazing  them 
merely;  when  he  is  picked  up,  his  legs  are  found  to  be  paralysed. 
The  event  has  induced  the  conviction  that  his  legs  are  seriously 
injured,  and  this  conviction  operates  so  effectively  as  to  realize 
itself.  Or  a  savage,  siiffering  some  slight  indisposition,  interprets 
the  behaviour  of  some  person  in  a  way  which  leads  him  to  the 
conviction  that  this  person  is  compassing  his  death  by  means  of 
magical  practices;  Accordingly  he  lies  down  in  deep  despondency 
and,  in  the  course  of  some  days  or  weeks,  dies,  unless  his  friends 
succeed  in  buying  off,  or  in  some  way  counteracting,  the  malign 
influence.  Or,  as  a  more  familigur  and  trivial  instance  of  auto- 
suggestion, we  may  cite  the  case  of  a  man  who,  having  taken  a 
bread  pill  in  the  belief  that  it  contains  a  strong  purgative  or 
emetic,  realizes  the  results  that  he  expects. 

Literature. — ^H.  Bertihelm,  be  la  Suggestion^  et  de  ses  appltc€tUons 
d  la  thSrapetOitMe  (2nd  ed.,  Paris,  i837) ;  Pierre  Tanet,  The  Major 
Symptoms  of  Hysteria  (London,  1907};  Otto  Stofl,  Suggestion  und 
Hyfmotismus  in  der  Vdlkerpsychologte  (2nd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1904); 
Boris  Sidis,  The  Psychology  of  Suggestion  (New  York,  1898);  W.  M. 
Keatinge,  Suggestion  in  Education  (London,  1907) ;  F.  W.  H.  Myers, 
Human  Personality  and  its  Survival  of  Bodily  Death  (London,  1903; 
2nd  ed.,  abridged,  1907) ;  A.  Binet,  La  Suggestibility  (Paris,  IQOO), 
See  also  Kterature  under  Hypnotism.  (W.  McD.) 

SUHLy  a  town  of  Ckrmany ,  in  the  province  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
picturesquely  si,tuated  on  the  Lauter,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  6f  m.  N.E.  of  Meiningen  and  29  m.  S.W.  of 
Erfurt  by  raiL  Pop.  (1905),  13,814.  The  armourers  of  Suhl  are 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  9th  century,  but  they  enjoyed  their 
highest  vogue  from  1550  to  1634.  The  knights  of  south  Germany 
e^)ecially  prized  the  swords  and  armour  of  this  town,  and  many 
of  the  weapons  used  in  campaigns  against  the  Turks  and  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War  are  said  to  have  been  manufactureci  at 
Suhl.  It  has  suffered  considerably  in  modern  times  from  the 
competition  of  other  towns  in  this  industry,  especially  since 
the  introduction  of  the  breech*loading  rifle.  It  still  contains, 
however,  large  factories  for  flrearms  military  and  sporting,  and 
side  arms,  besides  ironworks,  machine-works,  potteries  and 
tanneries.  The  once  considerable  manufacture  of  fustian  has 
declined.  A  brine  spring  (Soolquelle)  at  the  foot  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Domberg  is  said  to  have  given  name  to  the  town. 

Suhl,  which  obtained  civic  rights  in  1527,  belonged  to  the 
principality  of  Henneberg,  and  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony  assigned  to  Prussia  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1 81 5. 

See  Werther,  Chranik  der  Stadt  SuhlS2  vols.,  Suhl,  1846-1847), 

SUICIDE  (from  Lat.  suiy  of  oneself,  and  cidium,  from  caedere, 
to  kill),  the  act  of  intentionally  destroying  one's  own  life.  The 
phenomenon  of  suicide  has  at  all  times  attracted  a  large  amoimt 
of  attention  from  moralists  and  social  investigators.  Its 
existence  is  looked  upon,  in  Western  civilization,  as  a  sign  of  the 
presence  of  maladies  in  the  body  piolitic  which,  whether  remediable 
or  not,  deserve  careful  examination.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  compare  Western  civilization  in  this  respect  with,  say,  Japan, 
where  suicide  in  certain  circumstances  is  part  of  a  distinct  moral 
creed.  In  Christian  ethics  and  Christian  law  it  is  wrong,  indeed 
iUegal,  as  a  felode  se,  self-murder.  It  is  within  comparatively 
recent  years  that  the  study  of  suicide  by  means  of  the  vital 
statistics  of  various  European  countries  has  demonstrated  that 
while  the  act  may  be  regarded  as  a  purely  voluntary  one,  yet 
that  suicide  as  a  whole  conforms  there  to  certain  general  laws, 
and  is  influenced  by  conditions  other  than  mere  individual 
circumstances  or  surrotmdings.  Thu^  it  can  be  shown  that  each 
country  has  a  different  suicide-rate,  and  that  while  the  rate  for 
each  country  may  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  yet  it  maintains 
practlcaUy  the  same  relative  proportions  to  the  rates  of  other 


coimtries.     The   following   table   shows   the   suicide-rate   for 
various  European  countries  (Bertillon): — 

Table  I. 


Country, 


Saxorty    .... 

Denmark 

Switzerland 

Baden      .... 

Wtirttemberg     .     . 

France     .... 

Prussia    .      .      .      . 

Belgium 

Sweden    .      .      . 

England  and  Wales 

Norway 

Scotland       .     .     . 

Ireland 


Annual  Number 

Period  of 

of  Suicides 

Observation. 

per  Milliori 

Inhabitants.  '■ 

1878-1882 

392 

1880-1882    . 

251 

1878-1882 

»» 

198 

T 877-1 88 r 

189 

1878-1882 

180 

166 

100 

92 

69 

49 

1877-1881 

1878-1882 

17 

In  addition  to  furnishing  materials  for  an  approximately 
accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  suicides  which  will  occur  in 
any  county  in  a  year,  statistics  have  demonstrated  that  the 
proportion  of  male  to  female  suicides  is  practically  the  same  from 
year  to  year,  viz.  3  or  4  males  to  i  female;  that  it  is  possible  to 
predict  the  month  of  greatest  prevalence,  the  modes  of  death 
adopted  by  men  on  the  bne  hand  and  women  on  the  other,  and 
even  the  relative  frequency  of  suicide  amongst  persons  following 
different  professions  and  employments;  and  that  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  the  suicide-rate  is  increasing.  In  England 
and  Wales  the  annual  death-rate  per  million  from  suicide  has 
steadily  advanced,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  for 
quinquennial  periods:-^- 


I86I-I865    . 

65  per 

million  living; 

1866^1870    . 

^ 

»f            If 

X87I-I875    . 

66 

»f            »» 

1876-1880    . 

74 

»f            tt 

i88r-j885     . 

•    75 

»»            »» 

1886-1890     . 

11 

tt           ff 

I 891-1895     . 

»»                 r* 

1896-1900     . 

89 

»»                  »» 

1901-1905     . 

100 

i»                  »f 

The  next  table  illustrates  the  continued  increase  in  recent 
years,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  the  total  number  and  the 
number  of  male  and  femald  suicides  each  year  from  1886  to 
1905. 

Table  II. 
Total  Suicides — Male  and  Female — in  England  and  Wales, 
j886-i^St  together  with  the  annual  rate  /w  million  living 
{Registrar-General's  Reports). 


Suicide-rate 

Year. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

per  Minion 
Living. 

1886 

.  1694 

560 

2254 

82 

1890 

1635 

570 

2205 

77 

1895 

2071 

726 

2797 

?2 

1896 

1979 

677 

2656 

86 

1897 

2090 

702 

2792 

90 

1898 

2166 

7" 

2877 

91 

1899 
1900 

2121 
2166 

723 
730 

IK 

89 
90 

1901 

2318 

803 

3121 

96 

1902 

2460 
2640 

807 

3267 

99 

1903 

871 

351 1 

105 

1904 

2523 

822 

3345 

99 

1905 

2683 

862 

3545 

104 

Total. 

28.546 

9564 

38,110 

— 

The  reason  of  the  high  suicide-rate  in  some  countries  as  com- 
pared with  others,  and  the  causes  of  its  progressive  increase,  are 
not  easily  determined.  Various  explanations  have  been  offered, 
such  as  the  influence  of  climate,  the  comparative  prevalence  of 
insanity,  and  the  proportionate  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
but  none  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  facts.  It  may,  however, 
be  remarked  that  suicide  is  much  more  common  amongst 
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Pt6testa&t  than  amongst  Roman  Catholic  communities,  while 
Jews  have  a  smaUer  suicide-rate  than  Roman  Catholics.  A  point 
of  considerable  interest  is  the  increase  of  suicide  in  relation  to  the 
advance  of  elementary  education.  Ogle  states  that  suicide  is 
more  common  among  the  educated  than  the  illiterate  classes.  It 
is  also  more  jMrevaient  in  urban  than  in  rural  districts.  A  curious 
feature  in  large  towns  is  the  sudden  outbreak  of  self-destructk>tf 
whidi  sometimes  occurs,  and  which  has  led  to  its  being  described 
as  epidemic.  In  such  cases  force  of  example  and  imitation 
undoubtedly  play  a  considerable  part,  as  it  is  well  recognized  that 
both  these  forces  exert  an  influence  not  only  in  causing  suicide, 
but  also  in  suggesting  the  method,  time  and  place  for  the  act. 
No  age  above  five  years  is  exempted  from  furnishing  its  quota  of 
suicidal  deaths,  although  self-destruction  between  five  and  ten 
years  is  veiy  rare.  Above  this  age  the  proportion  of  suicides 
increases  at  each  period,  the  maximum  being  reached  between 
fifty^five  and  sixty-five.  Among  females  there  is  a  greater 
relative  prevalence  at  earlier  age  periods  than  among  males. 
Tie  modes  of  suicide  are  found  to  vary  very  slightly  in  different 
countries.  Hanging  is  most  common  amongst  males;  then 
drowning,  injuries  from  fire-am^s,  stabs  and  cuts,  poison  and 
precipitation  from  heights^  '  Ambtigst  females,  drowning  comes 
firstj  while  poison  and  hanging  are  more  frequent  than  other 
tiiethods  entaiHng  fusion  of  blood  and  disfigurement  of  the 
person.  The  methods  used  in  England  and  Wales  by  suicides 
during  18S8-1S97,  and  m  Scotland  during  the  years  1881-1897, 
are  gfv'en  fti  the  following  table: —  ' 

'  Table  III. ' 
Uoi^  of  Suicide  in  England  and  Waks^  iSSS^-iS^,. 


.    Oi^r   . 
of  F^- 
queiicy. 

Males: 

Females. 

Bqth  Sexes.     | 

Mode. 

Num- 
ber; 

Mode. 

Num« 

ber. 

Mode.    . 

Num- 
ber. 

I 

3 
4 

i 

Hanging 

Stab-cut 

Drowning 

Poison 

Fire-arms 

Otherwise 

5669 
3594 
3443 
2264 
2152 
1773 

Drowning 

Poiaon 

Hanging 

Sub-cut 

Fire-arms 

Otherwise 

2089 
1651 
1336 

771 
52 

527 

Hanging 

Drowning 

StabH:ut 

Poison 

Fire-arms 

Otherwise 

7005 
553^ 
4365 
39J6 
2204 
2300 

Totai 

i8>895 

Total 

6427 

Totai 

25.322 

Modes  of  Suicide  in  Scotktnd,  r88i*'i8Q7, 


quency. 

Males. 

Ferhales. 

Both  Sexes.'    | 

Mode. 

Num- 
ber. 

Modfe. 

Num- 
ber.. 

Mode. 

Niira* 
ber. 

t 

■2 
3 
4 

Hanging 

Drowning 

Stab-cot 

Poison 

Fire-arms 

Otherwise 

741 
630 
556 
257 
245 
207 

drowning 

Hanging 

Poison 

Stab-cut 

Fire-arras 

Otherwise 

430 
257 
143 

'^ 

100 

Drowning 

Hanging 

Stab^ut 

Poison 

Firearms 

Otherwise 

1060 
998 
700 
402 
251 
307 

Total 

2636 

Total 

1082 

Total 

37J8 

TbejKaaonof  theyear  in£aences  suiddo  practically  uniformly 
m  aJl  Eucopeato  countries,  the  nun%ber  increasing  from  the  com- 
mencement p£  the  year  to  a  maximum  in  May  or  June,  and  then 
dediaing  again  to  a  minimutm  in  winttf .  Morselli  attempts  to 
account  for  this  greater  prevalence  during  what  may  well  be 
cailedtthe  niost  beautiful  months  of  the  year  by  attributing  it  to 
theinfluenoe  of  ino^ased  temperature  upon  the  organism,  while 
DudLheim  suggests  that  the  d^ermining  factor  is  more  probably 
to  be  iound  in  tine  length  of  the  day  and  the  effect  of  a  longer 
peiriod  >o£ 'daily  activity..  The  suicide-rate  is  higher  in  certain 
iiak  ocQipatiooa  and  professions  than  in.  others  (Ogle).  Thus 
it  lia  hi|^  .amont^st.  soldiers,  doctors,  innkeepers  and  chemists*- 
and.  low  foir  clergy,  baigemen,  railway  <lrivers  and  stokers. 
The.guidd&^rate  is  twice  as  great  fqr  tmoccupied  males  as  for 
occupied  males. 

AuTKORMTjES. — MOf^lM,  II  Sidcidio  (Milan,  1879);  Legoyt;  Le 
Suicide  ancien  et  modern  (Paris,  1881) ;  Westcott,  Suicide:  its  History, 


Literature,  Qfc,  (London,  1885);  Ogle,  "Suicides  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  relation  to  Age,  Sex,  Season,  and  Occupation,  Journal 
of  the  Statistical  Society  (l886),  vol.  xlix, ;  Strahan,  Suicide  and 
Insanity  (London,  1893);  Mayr,  "  Selbstmord  statistik,"  in  Hand- 
wdrterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften  (Jena»  1895);  Dtarkheim,  Le 
Suicide  (Paris,  1897).  (H.  H.  L.) 

SOlDAS,  Greek  lexicographer.  Nothing  is  known  of  him, 
except  that  he  must  have  lived  before  Eustathius  (i2th-i3th 
century),  who  frequently  quotes  him.  Under  the  heading 
"  Adam  "  the  author  of  the  lexicon  (which  a  prefatory  note  states 
to  be  "  by  Stildas  ")  gives  a  brief  chronology  of  the  world,  ending 
with  the  death  of  the  emperor  John  Zimisces  (975),  and  under 
"  Constantinople "  his  successors  Basil  and  Constantine  are 
mentioned.  It  would  thus  appear  that  Suidas  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  loth  century.  The  passages  in  which  Michael 
Psellus  (end  of  the  nth  century)  is  referred  to  are  considered  later 
interpolations.  The  lexicon  of  SQIdas  is  arranged  alphabetically 
with  some  slight  deviations,  letters  and  combinations  of  letters 
having  the  same  sound  being  placed  together;  thus,  at  ande  follow 
Sf  and  €t,  rtf  i  follow  f .  It  partake^  of  the  nature  of  a  dictionary 
and  encyclopaedia.  It  includes  numerous  quotations  from  ancient 
writers;  the  scholiasts  on  Aristophanes,  Homer,  Sophocles  and 
Thucydides  are  also  much  used.  The  biographical  notices,  the 
author  tells  us,  are  condensed  from  the  Onomatologion  or  Pinax 
of  Hesychius  of  Miletus;  other  sources  were  the  excerpts  of  Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus,  the  chronicle  of  Georgius  Monachus, 
the  biographies  of  Diogenes  La6rtius  and  the  works  of  Athenaeus 
and  Philostratus.  The  work  deals  with  scriptural  as  well  as 
pagan  subjects,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  writer  was  a 
Christian.  A  prefatory  note  gives  a  list  of  dictionaries  from  which 
the  lexical  portion  was  compiled,  together  with  the  names  of 
their  authors.  Although  the  work  is  uncritical  and  probably 
much  interpolated,  and  the  value  of  the  articles  is  very  unequal, 
it  contains  much  information  on  ancient  history  and  life. 

Editio  princeps,  by  Demetrius  Chalcondyles  (1499);  later  editions 
by  L.  Ktteter  (1705);  T.  Gaisford  (1834),  G.  Bernhardy  (1834-1853) 
and  I.  Bekker  (1854) ;  see  A.  Daub,  ve  S.  Biographicerum  origins 
el. fide  (1880)  and  Studiefi  mi  den  Biographika  des  S,  (r882);  and 
J.  E.  Sandys,  HisL  of  Cassical  Scholarship Xi9Q6>Xp*  407* . 

8UID0N  (ChineBe,  Sui-im^ken),  a  town  of  China,  capital  of 
the  province  ot  Kulja.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor* 
general,  and  was  founded  in  1762  during  the  Mussulman  rising^ 
and  rebuilt  in  1883.  It  is  a  military  town,  with  piovision  stores, 
an  arsenal  and  an  arms  workshop.  Its  walls  are  armed  with 
steel  guns. 

SUlNAy  a  group  of  non^'fuminating  artiodact^ie  ungulate 
mammals  .typified  by  the  swnie  (Suidae),  but  alsa  including  the 
hippopotamus  (Hippopotamidae),  and  certain  extinct  forms. 
(Sec  Ajitbodactyla;  HiFPOPO«Aifus;  Pbcca»y;  Swine.) 

SUI1B  (5i«ito  de  pikces;  Ordre\  PaHiia)f\rL  music,  a  group  of 
dance  tunes^  mostly  in  biliary  form,  of  a  type  wliich  may  be 
described  as  'decorative  "  (see  Sonata  Fokms);  constituting 
that  classical  fotm  of  early  i8th*c^tury  iikstnimentftl  music 
which  most  nearly  foreshadows  the/ later  sonata.'  As  understood 
by  Bach,  it  consists  essentially  of  four  principal  movements  with* 
the  insertion  of  one  or  more  li^t^r  movements  between  theithird 
and  the  last.  Ttie  first  movement  is  the  aUemandey  of  solid  aj^d 
intricate  texture,  in  slow  common  time  and  rich  flowing  rhythm, 
beginning  witk  one  or  three  short  notes  before  the'  first  fuU:  bar. 
The  second  movement  is  the  amrwnte,  of  which  there  ure  t^ 
kinds.  Tlie  French  courante  is  again  an  intricate' movement,  ateo 
beginning  with  one  or  three  notes  before  the  main  beat,  and  in% 
triple  time  (%)  which,  invariably  at  the  cadences  and  semetian^s 
elsewhere,  drops  into  a  crossing  triple  rhythm  of  twice  the  p»ce 
($).  The  effect  is  restless  and  confused,  and  was  supposed  to 
form  a  contrast  to  the  allemande;  but  it  seldom  did^o  effettiveiy, 
Bach's  study  of  Couperin  led  him  to  use  the  French  courante 
frequently,  but  he  was  hap^Mer  with  the  Italian  type. of  oovftntt^ 
which  did  not  owe  its  name,  like  the  French  type, ^  to  the  use  of 
spasmodic  runs,  but  was  a  brilliant  continuously  mnliing  'i^iece 
in  quick  triple  time  {%  or  §),  farming  a  clear  and  lively  contrast' 
both  to  the  allemande  and  to  the  third  movHmenti  which  is 
generally  a .  sarabande. 
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The  sarabande  is  a  slow  movement  in  triple  time  beginning  on 
the  full  bar,  and  with  at  least  a  tendency  to  the  rhythm 

of  which  Handel's  aria  Lascia 
i    J    J  5^  J  I  J     ^1     ^^'*^  pianga  is  a  familiar  example. 

Bach's  sarabandes  are  among  the 
most  simply  eloquent  and  characteristic  of  his  smaller  com- 
positions. Then  come  the  gdanterics,  from  one  to  three  in 
number.  These  are  the  only  suite-movements  which  ever  have 
an  alternative  section  and  a  da  capo  (with  the  exception  of 
Couperin's  courantes  and  the  courante  in  Bach's  first  English 
suite).  The  commonest  galanteries  are:  (i)  the  minuet,  often 
with  a  second  minuet  which  is  called  "  trio"  only  when  it 
is  in  real  three-part  writing.  It  is  a  little  faster  than  the  stately 
minuet  in  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  but  it  is  never  so  quick  as  the 
lively  minuets  of  Haydn's  quartets  and  symphonies  which  led 
to  the  Beethoven  scherzo;  and  it  invariably  begins,  unlike 
many  later  minuets,  on  the  full  bar;  (2)  the  gavotte,  a  lively 
dance  in  a  not  too  rapid  alia  breve  time  (the  textbooks  say 
J  time,  but  there  is  no  case  in  Bach  which  could  possibly  be 
played  so  slowly,  whatever  the  time  signature  may  be).  The 
gavotte  always  begins  on  the  half-bar.  A  second  alternating 
gavotte  is  frequently  foimded  on  a  pedal  or  drone-bass,  and  is 
then  called  musette;  (3)  the  bourrie,  which  is  not  unlike  the 
gavotte,  but  quicker,  and  beginning  on  the  last  quarter  of  the 
bar;  (4)  the  passepied,  a  lively  dance  in  quick  triple  time, 
beginning  on  the  third  beat.  These  dances  are  not  always  cast 
in  binary  form,  and  there  are  famous  examples  of  gavottes 
and  passepieds  en  rondeau.  Other  less  common  galanteries 
are  (5)  the  loure,^  a  slow  dance  in  J  time  and  dotted  rhythm 
(dactylic  in  accent  and  amphimacer  in  quantity);  (6)  the 
polonaise,  a  leisurely  triple-time  piece,  either  a  shade  quicker  or 
(as  in  the  exquisite  unattached  examples  of  Friedemann  Bach) 
much  slower  than  the  modem  dance-rhythm  of  that  name,  with 
cadences  on  the  second  instead  of  the  third  beat  of  the  bar;  (7) 
the  air,  a  short  movement,  quietly  flowing,  in  a  more  florid  style 
than  its  name  would  suggest.  It  sometimes  precedes  the  sara- 
bande. The  suite  concludes  with  a  giguej  in  the  finest  examples  of 
which  the  decorative  binary  form  is  combined  with  a  light  fugue 
style  6f  the  utmost  liveliness  and  brilliance.  The  gigue  is  gener- 
ally in  some  triplet  rhythm,  e.g.  §,  g,  |,  V;  but  examples  in  a 
graver  style  may  be  found  in  slow  square  time  wit  h  dotted  rhythms, 
as  in  Bach'sfirsi  French  suite  and  the  sixth  Partita  of  the  Klavier- 
Ubung,  In  gigues  in  the  typical  fugato  style  Bach  is  fond  of 
making  the  second  part  either  invert  the  theme  of  the  first,  or 
else  begin  with  a  new  subject  to  be  combined  with  the  first  in 
double  counterpoint.  The  device  of  inversion  is  also  prominent 
in  many  of  his  aUemandes  and  French  courantes. 

All  suites  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  exception  of  Bach's  second 
and  fourth  solo  violin  sonatas,  begin  with  a  great  prelude  in 
some  larger  form.  Bach's  French  Suites  are  small  suites  without 
prelude.  His  English  Suites  aU  have  a  great  first  movement 
which,  except  in  the  first  suite,  is  in  full  da  capo  concerto  form. 
His  clavier  Partitas  show  a  ^eater  variety  of  style  in  the 
dance  movements  and  are  preceded  by  preludes,  in  each  case  of  a 
different  type  and  title.  Some  large  suites  have  finales  after  the 
gigue;  the  great  chaconne  for  violin  solo  being  the  finale  of  a 
partita  (see  Variations).  * 

Handel's  suites  are  characteristicaUy  nondescript  in  form,  but, 
in  the  probably  earlier  sets  published  after  what  is  called  his  first 
set,  there  is  a  most  interesting  tendency  to  make  several  of  the 
movements  free  variations  of  the  first.  Earlier  composers  had 
already  shown  the  c<mverse  tendency  to  make  vaxiations  take 
the  forms  of  suite  movements.  In  general  Handel's  suites  are 
effective  groups  of  movements  of  various  lengths,with  a  tendency 
to  use  recognizable  suite  movements  of  a  Franco-Italian  type. 

In  modern  times  the  term  ^'  suite  "  is  used  for  almost  any  group 
of  movements  of  which  the  last  is  in  the  same  key  as  the  first, 
and  of  which  a  fair  proportion  show  traces  of  dance-rhythm,  or  at 
least  use  dance  titles.  It  is  often  said  that  the  smte-forms  have 
shown  m(Mre  vitality  under  modem  conditions  than  the  classical 

^  The  loure  of  Bach's  fifth  French  suite  has  in  dome  editions  been 
called  the  second  bourrie^  to  the  utter  mystification  of  musicians. 


sonata  forms.  But  this  only  means  that  when  composers  do  not 
feel  inclined  to  write  symphonies  or  sonatas  they  give  their 
groups  of  movements  the  name  of  suite.  Certainly  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  definite  modern  suite-form  distinguishable  from 
the  selection  composers  make,  for  use  in  concert  roomS)  of 
incidental  music  written  for  plays,  such  as  Grieg's  Peer  Gynt 
suites.  (D.  F.  T.) 

SUKHUM-KALEH,  a  seaport  of  Russian  Caucasia  in  th^ 
government  of  Kutais.  Pop.  (1900),  about  16,000.  It  is  situated 
106  m.  N.  of  Batum,  and  has  the  best  roadstead  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  being  sheltered  by  mountains  on  three  sides  and 
never  freezing.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  commimication 
with  the  interior,  and  the  malarial  marshes  which  surround  the 
town,  it  has  become  important  for  the  export  of  grain  (chiefly 
maize).  There  is  also  a  trade  in  tobacco.  It  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Greek  colony  of  Dioskurias.  The  annual  mean 
temperature  is  59^  F.  There  are  here  a  cathedral  and  a 
botanical  garden.  The  town  was  captured  by  the  Russians  in 
1809,  but  not  formally  relinquished  by  Turkey  until  i8a9»  Ij* 
1854  and  again  in  1877  it  was  occupied  by  the  Turks. 

SUKKUR»  or  Sakhar,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in 
Sind,  Bombay.  The  town,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus,  24  m.  N.W.  of  Skikarpur.  Pop.  (1901),  31,316.  Sukkur 
has  always  commanded  the  trade  of  Sind,  and  the  river  is  now 
crossed  by  a  cantilever  bridge  carrying  the  North- Western 
railway  to  Kotri.  The  town  was  ceded  to  the  Khairpur  mirs 
between  1809  and  1824.  In  1833  Shah  Shuja  defeated  th^ 
Talpurs  here  with  great  loss.  In  1842  it  came  under  British 
rule. 

The  District  of  Sukkur  was  created  in  i9ot  out  of  part  of 
Shikarpur  district,  the  remainder  of  which  was  formed  into  the 
district  of  Larkana*-  Area,  5403  sq.  m.  It  is  chiefly  alluvial 
plain,  but  there  are  slight  hills  at  Sukkur  and  Rohri.  In  the 
higher-lying  parts  are  salt  lands  (Kalar),  or  even  desert  in  the 
area  known  as  the  Registan.  The  climate  is  hot,  dry  and  ener- 
vating. The  annual  rainfall  at  Sukkur  town  averages  only  4^  in. 
The  population  in  1901  was  523,345,  showing  an  increase  of  10% 
in  the  decade.  A  considerable  part  of  the  district  is  irrigated, 
the  principal  crops  being  wheat,  millets,  rice,  pulses  and  oil  seeds. 
Earthen,  leathern  and  metal  ware,  cotton  cloth  and  tussore 
silk  are  manufactured,  also  pipe-bowls,  snufl-boxes  and  scissors. 
Lines  of  the  North- Western  railway  serve  the  district,  and  there 
is  a  branch  from  Sukkur  towards  Quetta. 

SULA  ISLANDS  (Sulla,  XuUa;  Dutch  Soela),  a  chain  of  islands 
forming  a  prolongation  of  the  eastern  peninsula  of  Celebes  and 
the  Banggai  Islands,  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  three  main  islands 
are  long  and  narrow  (Taliabu,  68  m.  long,  Mangoli  or  Mangala, 
63  m.  and  Besi,  30  m.).  The  two  first  lie  in  line,  separated  by 
the  narrow  Chapalulu  Strait;  Besi  extends  at  right  angles  to  the 
south  coast  of  MangoH.  The  natives  of  Taliabu  are  allied  tothose 
of  the  Banggai  Islands  and  the  eastern  peninsula  of  Celebes;  but 
immigrant  Malays  are  the  principal  inhabitants.  Economically, 
Besi  is  the  most  important  island.  A  Dutch  commissioner 
resides  at  Sanana,  at  its  northern  extremity.  It  is  fertile,  and 
produces  wax  and  honey,  and  coal  has  been  found. 

SULCI,  an  ancient  town  (mod.  S.  Antioco),  situated  on  the  east 
coast  of  an  island  on  the  south-west  of  Sardinia.  The  date  of  its 
foundationis  not  known,  but  it  is  certainly  of  Carthaginian  origin; 
The  assumption  that  it  was  originally  an  Egyptian  colony  is  not 
justified.  Its  walls,  of  large  rectangular  blocks  of  stone,  can  be 
traced  for  a  circuit  of  upwards  of  a  mile:  it  extended  to  thfe  low 
ground  on  the  shore  near  the  modem  cemetery,  where  a  dedica- 
tory inscription  set  up  by  the  people  of  Sulci  in  honour  of  Hadrian 
in  A.D.  128  was  found  (F.  Vivanet  in  Notizie  degli  Scavi,  1897, 
407).  Various  discoveries  have  been  made  within  the  circuit, 
both  of  Phoenician  and  of  Roman  antiquities,  including  several 
statues 'and  inscriptions  and  many  smaller  objects,  gems,  &c., 
but  at  present  few  traces  of  ancient  buildings  are  left,  owing  to 
their  contmued  destruction  in  medieval  and  modem  times.  A 
cistern  of  fine  masonry,  perhaps  dating  from  the  Punic  period, 

•  A  statue  of  EHtisus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius  (?)  was  found  in 
1908. 
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in  the  low  ground  below  the  modem  town,  may  be  mentioned. 
Close  to  it,  among  the  houses  of  the  modem  town,  a  solid  base 
about  35  ft.  square,  belonging  possibly  to  a  lighthouse  or  a  tomb, 
records  the  existence  of  a  temple  of  Isis  and  Serapis  during  the 
imperial  period.  A.bilingual inscription  of  the  ist  century  B.C.  ( ?) 
in  Latin  and  in  neo-Punic  records  the  erection  of  a  statue  to 
Himilkat,  who  had  carried  out  a  decree  of  the  local  senatus  for 
the  erection  of  a  temple  to  a  goddess  (described  in  the  Punic 
version  as  dotmna  dea — ^possibly  Tanit  herself)  by  his  son 
Himilkat  (T.  Mommsen  in  Corp,  inscr.  UU.  x.  7513,  7514)* 
The  Phoenician  tombs  consist  of  a  chamber  cut  in  the  rock, 
measuring  about  14  ft.  square  and  8  ft.  high,  and  approached  by 
a  staircase:  some  of  these  have  been  converted  into  dwellings 
in  modem  times.  Many  of  the  curious  sculptured  sidae  found 
in  these  tombs  are  now  in  the  museum  of  CagliarL  On  many  of 
them  the  goddessTanit  is  represented,  often  in  a  form  resembling 
Isis,  which  gave  rise  to  the  unfounded  belief  of  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  SulcL  The  Roman  tombs,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
simply  trenches  excavated  in  the  rock.  . 

There  are  also  several  catacombs:  a  group  still  exists  under 
the  church,  in  which  was  discovered  the  body  of  the  martyr 
St  Antiochus,  from  whom  the  modem  town  takes  its  name. 
The  church  is  craciform,  with  heavy  pillars  between  nave  and 
aisles,  and  a  dome  over  the  crossing:  it  belongs  to  the  Byzantine 
period,  and  contains  an  inscription  of  Torcotorius,  protospatarius 
and  Salusius,  &pxc<^>  dating  from  the  loth  century  a.d.  (A. 
Taramelli  in  Arckivio  storico  sardo,  Z907,  83  sqq.).  Others 
farther  south*west  were  Jewish;  they  have  inscriptions  in  red 
painted  on  the  plaster  with  which  they  are  lined,  and  the  seven- 
branched  can^estick  occurs  several  time&  The  fort  which 
occupies  the  highest  point'-^no  doubt  the  acropolis  of  the 
Punic  period — ^is  quite  modem.  The  long,  low  isthmus  which, 
trith  the  help  of  bridges,  connects  the  island  with  the  mainland^ 
is  very  likely  in  part  or  entirely  of  artificial  origin;  but  neither 
it  noit  the  bridges  show  any  definite  traces  of  Roo&an  date.  On 
either  side  of  it  ships  could  find  shelter  then  as  nowadays. 

The  origin  of  Sidd  is  attributed  by  Pausanias  to  the  Cartha* 
ginians,  and  the  Punic  antiquities  found  there  go  to  indicate 
the  correctness  of  his  account.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  First  Ptmic  War  as  the  place  at  which  the  Carthaginian 
admiral  Hannibal  took  refuge  after  his  defeat  by  C.  Sulpidus, 
but  was  crucified.  In  46  B.C.  the  dty  was  severely  punished  by 
Caesar  for  the  assistance  given  to  Pompey^s  admiral  Nasidius. 
Under  the  empire  it  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
Sardinia.  It  was  attacked  by  the  Vandals  and  Saracens,  but 
ceased  to  exist  before  the  X3th  century.  Previoiisly  to  this  it 
had  been  one  of  the  four  episcopal  sees  into  which  Sardinia  was 
divided.  A  castk  in  the  low  ground,  attributed  to  the  index 
Torcotorius,  to  the  south  of  the  modem  town,  was  destroyed  in 
modem  times. 

See  A.  Tarawelfi  in  Notine  degli  scan  (1906),  135 ;  (1908),  145, 192. 

SULEIMAN  I.Uhe  ''Magnificent"  (1494-1566),  sultan  of 
Turkey,  succeeded  his  father  Selim  I.  in  xs3o.  His  birth  coin- 
cided with  the  opening  year  of  the  loth  century  of  Mussulman 
chronology  (a»h.  900),  the  most  glorious  period  in  the  history 
of  Islam.  Eventful  as  the  age  was  both  in  Europe,  where  the 
Renaissance  was  in  full  growth,  and  in  India,  where  the  ^len- 
dour  of  the  emperor  Akbar's  reign  exceeded  alike  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  his  successors,  Suleiman's  conquests  overshadowed 
all  these.  It  is  noteworthy  that  though  in  Turkey  he  is  dis- 
tinguished only  as  the  law-giver  (kanuni)t  in  European  history 
he  is  known  by  such  titles  as  the  Magnificent,  He  wa3  the  most 
fortunate  of  the  sultans.  He  had  no  rival  worthy  of  the  name. 
From  his  father  he  inherited  a  well-organized  country,  a  dis- 
ciplined army  and  a  full  treasury.  He  united  in  his  person  the 
best  qualities  of  his  predecessors,  and  possessed  the  gift  of  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  talents  of  the  able  generals,  admirab  and 

^  Suleiman,  eldest  son  of  Bay^td  I.,  who  maintained  himself  as 
sultan  at  Adrianople  from  1402  to  1410^  is  not  reckoned  as  legiti- 
mate by  the  Ottoman  historiographers,  who  reckon  Suleiman  the 
Magnificent  as  the  first  of  the  name.  By  others,  however,  the  latter 
18  sometimes  styled  Suleiman  II. 


viziers  who  illustrated  his  reign.  If  his  campaigns  were  not 
always  so  wisely  and  pmdently  planned  as  those  of  some  of  his 
predecessors,  they  were  in  the  main  eminently  fortunate,  and 
resulted  in  adding  to  his  dominions  Belgrade,  Budapest, 
Temesvar,  Rhodes,  Tabriz,  Bagdad,  Nakshivan  and  Rivan, 
Aden  and  Algiers,  and  in  his  days  Tiirkey  attained  the 
culminating  point  of  her  glory. 

The  alliance  concluded  by  him  with  France  reveals  him  at 
once  as  rising  superior  to  the  narrow  prejudices  of  his  race  and 
faith,  which  rejected  with  scorn  any  union  with  the  unbeliever, 
and  as  gifted  with  sufficient  political  insight  to  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  combining  with  Francis  I.  against  Charles  V. 
His  Persian  campaign  was  doubtless  an  error,  but  was  due  in 
part  to  a  desire  to  find  occupation,  distant  if  possible,  for  hi^ 
janissaries,  who  were  always  prone  to  turbulence  while  inactive 
at  the  capital.  He  was  perhaps  wanting  in  firmness  of  character, 
and  the  undue  influence  exercised  over  him  by  unscrupulous 
ministers,  or  by  the  seductions  of  fairer  but  no  less  ambitipiis 
votaries  of  statecraft,  led  him  to  make  concessions  wluch 
tarnished  the  glory  of  his  reign,  and  were  followed  by  baneful 
results  for  the  wdfare  of  his  empire.  It  is  from  Suleiman's 
time  that  historians  date  the  rise  of  that  occult  influence  of  the 
harem  which  has  so  often  thwarted  the  best  efforts  of  Ttirkey's 
most  enlightened  statesmen. 

Suleiman's  claims  to  renown  as  a  legislator  rest  mainly  on 
his  organization  of  the  Ulema,  or  clerical  class,  in  its  hierarchical 
order  from  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  downwards.  He  reformed  and 
improved  the  administration  of  the  country  both  civil  and  mill* 
tary,  inaugurated  a  new  and  improved  system  for  the  feudal 
tenures  of  limitary  fiefs,  and  his  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  his 
Christian  subjects  is  not  his  least  title  to  fame.  He  was  also  not 
unknown  to  fame  as  a  poet,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Muhibbr  '' 
(see  Hammer-rPurgstall,  Gesck.  d.  Osman,  Reichs,  ii.  331;  and 
further  Turkey:  History). 

Suleiman  died  on  the  5th  of  September  1566^  at  the  age  of 
7  2 ,  whUe  conducting  the  ^ege  of  Szigetv&r. 

fiCLBIMANII.  (i64i'-i69z)i  sultan  of  Turkey,  was  a.  son  of 
Sultan  Ibrahim,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Mahommed  IV.  in 
1687.  Forty^six  years  of  enforced  retirement  had  qualified  him 
for  the  cloister  rather  than  for  the  throne,  and  his  first  feeling 
when  notified  of  his  accession  was  one  of  terror  for  bis  brother's 
vengeance.  Nor  were  the  circumstances  following  on  his 
elevation  to  the  throne  of  a  nature  to  reassure  him,  as  one  of 
the  most  violent  of  the  revolts  of  the  janissaries  ended  in  the 
murder  of  the  grand  vizier  and  the  bmtal  mutilation  of  his 
faihily,  with  general  massacre  and  pillage  throughout  Con- 
stantinople. The  war  with  Austria  was  for  Turkey  a.  suc- 
cession of  disasters.  At  this  time,  fortunately  for  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  a  third  great  kapriLi  (Mustafa)  arose  and  re-estab- 
lished order  in  the  sorely-tried  state  (see  Kxtpxiij).  In  the 
reforms  which  followed,  whereby  the  situation  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte  was  greatly  improved,  Suleiman  is  at  least 
to  be  given  the  credit  of  having  allowed  Mustafa  Kuprih  a  free 
hand.  With  an  improfved  administration  Turkey's  fortunes  in 
the  war  began  to  revive,  and  the  reconquest  of  Belgrade  late  in 
1690  was  the  last  important  event  of  the  reign,  which  ended 
in  1691  by  Suleiman's  death.    (See  also  Turkey:  History,) 

SULBIliAIIIBH»  or  Stjlexkanu,  thechieftownofasanjakof 
the  same  name  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Mosul,  situated 
on  a  treeless  plain  in  the  Kurdistan  Mountains,  in  the  region 
known  as  Shehrizor,  some  40  or  50  m.  from  the  Persian  frontier, 
at  an  elevation  of  2895  ^t.  It  is  a  military  station,  and  was 
founded  towards  the  dose  of  the  nth  century.  The  estimated 
population  is  about  12,000,  of  whom  11,000  axe  Kurds,  and  the 
majority  of  the  remaining  1000  Jews. 

SULIMAN  HILUy  a  mountain  system  on  the  Dera  Ismail 
Khan  border  of  the  north-west  frontier  of  India.  From  the 
Gomal  river  southward  commences  the  true  Suliman  system, 
presenting  an  impenetrable  barrier  between  the  plains  of  the 
Indus  and  Afghanistan.  The  Suliman  Mountains  finally  merge 
into  the  hiUs  of  Baluchistan,  which  are  inhabited  by  the  Marri 
and  Bugti  tribes.    The  chief  mass  of  the  range  is  known  as 
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Takht-i-Sulimftn'  OT  Solomdn's  throne.  It  may  be  seen  on  the 
western  horizon  from  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  a  grey,  flat-looking 
rampart  rising  from  the  lower  line  of  moimtains  north  and  south 
of  it,  subtly  saddle-backed  in  the  middle,  but  culminating  in  a 
very  well-defined  peak  at  its  northern  extremity.  The  legend  of 
the  mountain  is  that  Solomon  visited  Hindostan  to  marry  Balkis, 
and  that  as  they  were  returning  through  the  air,  on  a  throne 
supported  by  genii,  the  bride  implored  the  bridegroom  to  let  her 
look  back  for  a  few  moments  on  her  beloved  land.  Solomon 
directed  the  genii  to  scoop  out  a  hollow  for  the  throne  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  The  hollow  is  a  cavity  some  30  ft. 
square  cut  out  of  tJie  solid  rock,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
mountain  and  is  a  plate  of  pilgrimage  for  both  Hindus  and 
Mahommedans.  The  actual  shrine  is  about  two  m.  south  of  the 
highest  peak.  The  whole  mountain  was  traversed  and  surveyed 
by  the  Takht-i-Suliman  Survey  Expedition  of  1883  (see  Sherani) 
and  was  found  to  consist  of  two  parallel  ridges  running  roughly 
notth  and  south,  the  southern  end  of  the  eastern  ridge  culminating 
in  a  point  11,070  ft.  high,  which  is  the  Takht  proper  on  which  the 
shrine  is  situated,  and  the  western  ridge  culminating  at  its  north- 
em  end  in  a  point  11,360  ft.  high  known  as  Kaisargarh.  Between 
these  two  ridges  is  a  connecting  tableland  about  9000  ft.  high. 
This  plateau  and  the  interior  slopes  of  the  ridges  are  covered 
with  chUghosa  (edible  pine)  forests.  The  mass  of  the  mountain 
is  composed  of  nummulitic  limestone.  No  water  is  to  be  found 
on  the  summit. 

SULINA,  a  town  in  Rumania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sulina  branch 
of  the  Danube.  Pop.  (1900),  561 1.  Sulina  is  the  only  free  port 
on  the  Danube,  and  is  much  used  for  the  transhipment  into  sea- 
going vfessels  of  grain  which  is  brought  down  the  river  in  large 
lighters  from  Rumania,  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  No  agricultural  produce  is  grown  in  its  ndghbour- 
hoody  owing  to  the  reed-covered  swamps  with  which  it  is  sur-^ 
rounded.  Sulina  is  the  headquarters  of  the  tethnical  departs 
ment  of  the  European  Commission  of  the  Danube  (^.v.).  Large 
steamers  navigate  up  to  Galatzand  Bmila.  In  1901 ,  141 1  steamers 
and  sailing  craft  aggt^gating  1,830,000  tons  register  cleared  from 
Sulina  for  European  ports  cartying,  besides  other  merchandise, 
nearly  1 3 ,000,000  quarters  of  grain.  Owing  to  the  improvements 
effected  by  the  European  Commission,  there  is  a  depth  of 
24  ft.  of  water  on  the  bar,  and  of  18  to  32  ft.  in  tht  fairway.  A 
lighthouse  overlooks  the  estuary.  The  town  contains  the  only 
English  church  in  Rumania. 

SULITELMA«  a  mountain  on  the  frontier  between  Norway  and 
Sweden,  forming  a  salient  (6158  ft.)  of  the  KjOl  ox  *'  keel  "  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.  Tiie  mass,  composed  of  three  .peaks, 
is  situated  in  67**  lo'  N,,  and  covered  with  a  Miow*field  from  which 
many  glaciers  destiend.  In  these  rise  feeders  of  the  Swedish 
rivers  Lilla  Lule  asid  Pite,  flowing  southeast.  Westward,  the 
foothills  descend  upon  the  Skjerstad  Fjord,  above  which  are  two 
lakes j  Nedre  and  Ovre  Vand;  From  Sjdnstaa  steamers,  on  the 
Langvand  and  a  light  railway  give  communication  between  the 
sea  and  Funilund,  the  headquarters  of  the  Swedish  SuKtehna 
Mining  Company.  A  mountain  track  descends  from  Stilitelma 
to  Kvickjock  (or  Kvikkjokk),  a  considerai^le  village  magnificently 
Situated  oh  the  Tarrajotk,  a  head-6ttean»  of  the  Lilla  Lule.  This 
is  distant  three  days'  journey  oa  foot  from  Furulund; 
.  aULLA,.  LUCIUS  CORNELIUS  (i3S-r7a  B.C.);  sindUkibed  Fdix, 
Rmnah  general,  politidan  and  dictator^  belonged  to  a  minor 
snd  im[>overished  brandi  of  the  famous  patrician  Comeliasi  gens. 
He  seceived  a  careful  education,  and  was  a  devoted  student  of 
literature  and  art.  His  political  advancement  was  slow,  and 
he  did  lK>t  obtain  the  quaes torship  until  107,  when  he  served  in 
the  Jugurtfaine  war  under  Marius  in  Africa.  In  this  he  ^greatly 
distinguished  himself,  and  clanned  the  oreditof  having  terminated 
the  war  by  capturing  Jugurtlia  hixnseif..  In  these  African 
campaigns  SuUa  showeiLtfaat  he  knew  how  tot  win  the  confidence 
of  his  soldiers,  and  througfhauthis  career  the  secret^  of  his  success 
seems*  to  have  been  the  eathusiastic  devotioni  of  his  troops, 
whom  he  continued  to  hold  well  in  faaind,  while  aQi>'v^ing  them  to 
indulge  in  plundering  and  all  kinds  of  excess.  •  ^F^om  ib4  to  101 
he  served  agatn  under  Marius  in. the  wat  with  t&e.  Cimbri  and 


Teutones  and  fought  in  the  last  great  battle  in  the  Raudian 
plains  near  Verona.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Marius's  jealousy 
of  his  legate  laid  the  foundations  of  their  future  rivalry  and  mutual 
hatred.  When  the  war  was  over,  Sulla,  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
lived  quietly  for  some  years  and  took  no  pa/t  in  politics.  In 
93  he  was  elected  praetor  after  a  lavish  squandering  of  money, 
and  he  delighted  the  populace  with  an  exhibition  of  a  hundred 
lions  from  Africa.  Next  year  (92)  he  went  as  propraetor  of 
Cilicia  with  special  authority  from  the  senate  to  make  Mithra- 
dates  VI.  of  Pontus  restore  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  one  of 
Rome's  dependants  in  Asia.  Sulla  with  a  small  axmy  soon  won  a 
victory  over  the  general  of  Mithradates,  and  Rome's  client-king 
was  restored.  An  embassy  from  the  Parthians  now  came  to 
solicit  alliance  with  Rome,  and  SuUa  was  the  first  Roman  who 
held  diplomatic  intercourse:  with  that  remote  people.  In  the 
year  91,  which  brought' with  it  the  imminent  prdspect  of  sweeping 
political  change,  with  the  enfiunchisement  of  the  Italian  peoples, 
Sulla  returned  to  Rome,  and  it  was  generally  felt  that  he  was  the 
man  to  lead  the  conservative  and  aristocratic  party. 
~  Meanwhile  Mithradates  and  the  East  were  forgotten  :in'  the 
crisis  of  the  Social  or  Italic  War,  which  broke  out  in  91  and 
threatened  Rome's  very  existence.  The  services  of  both  Marius 
and  Sulla  were-given;  butSulla  was  the  more  successful,  or^  at  any 
rate,  the  <  more  f<^unate.  Of  the  Italian  peoples  Rome's  old 
foes  the  Samnites  were  the  most  formidable;  these  Sulla  van^ 
quished,  and  took  their  chief  town,  Bovianum.  In  recognition 
of  this  and  other  brDliant  services,  he  was  elected  consul  in  %^y 
and  brought  the  revolt  to  an  efid.  by  the  capture. of  Nola  in 
Campania.  The*  question  of  the  command  of  the  army  agai j^ 
Mithradates  again  came  to  the  front.  The  senate  had  already 
chosen  SuUa^but  the  tribune  Pubhxis  Sulpidus  Rufus  moved 
that  Marius  should  have  the  comm<aad.  Rioting  took  place 
at  Rome  at  the  prompting  of  the  popular  leaders,  SuUa  narrowly 
escaping  to  his.  legions  in  Campania,  whence  he  marched  oA 
R(Mne,  being  the  first  Roman  who  entered  the  city  at  the  hea4  of 
a  Roman  army.'  Sulpidus  was  put  to  death,  and  Marius  fled; 
and  he  and  his  party  were  crushed  for  the  time. 

Sulla,  leaving  things  quiet  at  Rome,  quitted  Italy  in  87,  i^nd 
for  the  next  four  years  he  was  winning  victory  after  victory 
against  the  armies. of  Mithradates  and  accumulating  boundless 
plunder.  Athens,  the  headquarters  of  the  Mithradatic  cause, 
was  taken  and  sacked  in  S6;  aiid  in  the  same  year,  at  Chaeroneia, 
the  scene  of  Philip  II.  <rf  Macedon's  victory  more  than  two  and  a 
half  centuries  before,  and  in  the  year  following,,  at  :the  neighbour* 
ing  Orchomenus,  he  scattered  immense  hosts  of  the  enemy  with 
trifling  loss  ta  himself.  Crossing  the  Hdlespont  in  84  into  Asia, 
he  was  joined  by  the  troops  of  C.  Jlavius  Fimbria,  who  spoa 
deterted  their  general,  a  man  sent  out  by  the  Marian  party,  now 
again  in  the  ascendant  at  Rome.  The  same  year  peace  was 
conduded  with  Mithradates  on  condition  that  he.  should  be  put 
back  to  the  position  he  held  before  the  war;  but,  as. he  raised 
objections,  he  had  in  the  end  to  content  himself  with  being  simply 
a  vassal  of  Rome. 

Sulla  returned  to  Italy  in  83^  landing  at  Bnindisium,  having 
previously  informed  the  senate  of  the  result  of  his  campaigns  in 
Greece  and  Asia,  and  announced  his  presence  on  Italian  ground. 
He  further  complained  of  the  iil-treatment  to  which  his  friends 
and  partisans  had  been  subjected  during  his  absence.  Marius 
had  died  in  86,  and  the  revolutionary  party,  specially  represented 
by  L.  Cornelius  Cirina,  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  and  the  younger 
Marius,  had  massacred  Sulla's  supporters  wlioleSale,  confiscated 
his  property,  and  declared  him  a  public  enemy.  They  felt  th^Jr 
must  resist  him  to  the  death,  and  with  tie  trtJOps  scattered 
throughout  Italy,  and  the  newly  enfrzUichised  Italians,  to  whom  it 
was  understood  that  Sulla  was  bitterly  hostile,  they  counted  confi- 
dently on  success. "  But  on  Sulla's  advance  at  the  head  <l)f  his 
40,000  veterahs  many  of  them  lost  heart  and  desert^  thdr 
leaders,  while  the  Italians  themselves,  whom  he  confirmed-  lb 
their  new  privileges,  were  won  over  to  his  side.  QtAy  the  Sam- 
nites,  who  were  as  yet,  without  the  Roman  franchise,  remained 
his  enemies,,  and  it.'^eemed  as  if  the  old  war  between  Rome  aod 
Samnium  had  to  be  fought  once  again.    Several  Roman  nobles. 
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anH>ng  them  Gnaeus  Pompeius  (Pompey  the  Great),  Q.  Caecilius 
MeteUus  Pius,  Marcus  LicimusCragsus,  Marcus  LiciniusLucullus, 
joined  Sulla,  and  in  the  following  ye&r  (82)  he  won  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  younger  Marius  near  Praeneste  (niod.  Palestrina) 
and  then  marched  upon  Rome,  where  again,  just  before  his  defeat 
of  Marius,  there  bad  been  a  great  massacre  of  his  adherents^  in 
which  the  learned  jurist  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola  perished.  Rome 
was  at  the  same  time  in  extreme  peril  from  the  advance  of  a 
Samnite  ariny,  and  was  barely  saved  by  Sulla,  who,  after  a  hard- 
fought;  battle,  routed  the  ex^emy  under  Pontius  Tdesinus  at  the 
Colline  gate  of  Rome.  With  the  death  of  the  yoimger  Marius, 
who  killed  himself  after  the  surrjender  of  Praeneste,  the  dvil  war 
was  at  an  end^  ajvi  Sulla  was  master  of  Rome  and  of  the  Roman 
world.  Then  came  the  memorably  "  proscription,"  when  for 
the  first  time  in  Roman  histoiy  a  list  of  men  declared  to  be 
outlaws  and  public  enemies  was  exhibited  in  the  forum,  and  a 
reign  of  terror  heg^a  througjjout  Rome  aod  Italy.  The  title  oi 
"  dictator  "  was  revived  and  Sulla  was  in  fact  emperor  of ,  Rome. 
After  celebrating  a  splendid  triumph  for  the  Mithiadatic  War, 
and  assumiag  the  surname  of  "  Fehx "  ("  Epaphroditus," 
"  Venus's  favourite,"  ^  he  styled  himself  inadd^ssim^ Greeks),  he 
carried  in  80  and  79  his  great  political  reforms  (see  Rous;  History, 
II.  "  The  Republic  ").  The  maiiji  object  of  these  was  to  Invest  the 
senate^  whiph  he  recruited  with  a  number  of  his  own  party ,  with  full 
control  gver  the  state,  over  every  magistrate  and  ev«ry  pcovine^; 
and  the  mainstay  of  his  poUtipal  system  was.  to  be  the  military 
colonies  which  he  had  established  with  greats  of  land  throughout 
every  part  of  Italy,  to  the  ruin  of  the  old  Italian  freeholders 
and  farmers;,  who  from  this  time  dwindled  a^ay,  leaving  wjiole 
districts  waste  and  desolate. 

In  79  Sulla  resigned  his  dictatorship  and  retired  to  Puteoli 
(mod.  PozzuoU),  where  he  died  in  the  foUpi^dng  year,  probably 
from  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel.  The  story  that  he  fell  a 
victim  to  a  disease  similar  to  that  which  cut  oS  one  of  the  Herods 
(Acts  xii.  33)  is  probably  an  invention  of  his  enemies.  The 
"  half  lion,  half  fox,"  as  his.enenjies  called  him,  the  "  Don  Juan 
of  politics"  (Mommsen),  the  man  who  carried  out  a  policy  of 
''  blood  and  iron  "  with  a  grim  humour,  amused  himself  in  his 
last  days  with  actors  and  actresses,  with  dabbUng  in  poetry,  and 
completing:  the.  if  em^'ir^  (fiammentarii,  wrofiyf^Mra)  of  his  event^- 
f ul  Uf e  (see  H.  Peter,  Historicarum  romanorum  rdiquiacy  1870), 
Even  thei^  he  did  not  give  up  his  interest  in  state  and  local  affairs^ 
and  his  end  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  a  ht  of  passion 
brought  on  by  &  remark  of  the  quaestor  Granius,  who  openly 
asserted  that  he  would  escape  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  due 
to  the  Romans^  since  Sulla  was  on  his  death-bed.  Sidla  sent 
for  him  and  had  him  strangled  in  his  preseoice;  in  his  excitement 
he  broke  a  blood-vessel  and  died  on  the  following  day.  He  was 
accorded  a  magnificent  public  funeral,  his.body  being  removed  to 
Rome  and  buried  in  the  Campus  Martius.  His  monument  bore 
an  inscription  written  by  himself,  to  the  effept  that,  he  had  always 
fully  repaid  the  kindnesses  of  his  friends  and  the  wrongs  done  him 
by  his  enemies.  His  military  genius  was  displayed  in  the  Social 
War  and  the  campaigns  against  Mithradates;  while  his  constitu- 
tional reforms,  although  doomed  to  failure  fxom  the  lack  of  suc- 
cessors to  carry  them  out^  were  a  triumph  of  organization.  But 
he  massacred  his  enemies  in  <;old  blood,.and  exacted  vengeance 
with  pitiless  and  calculated  cruelty;  he  sacrificed  everything  to 
his  own  ambition  and  the  triumph  pf  his  party. 

The  ancient  authorities  for  Sulla  and  his  time  are  his  Life  by 
PJutarch  (who  made  use  of  the  Memoirs);  Appian,  Bell,  civ,;  for 
the  references  in  Cicero  see  Orelli's  Onomasiicon  Tullianum,  Modern 
treatises  by  C.  S.  Zacharia,  L.  Cornelius  S.  als  Ordner  des  romischen 
Freystaates  (1834);  T.  Lau,  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla  (1855);  E. 
Linden,  De  heUo  civili  Sullano  (1896);  P.  Cantalupi,  La  Guerra 
civUe  SuUana  in  ItaUa  (1892);  C.  W.  Omaxir Seven. Roman  Statesmen 
(1902) ;  F.  D.  Gerlach,  Marius  und  Sulla  (1856) ;  J.  M.  Sunden,  *'  De 
tribunicia  potestate  a  Lucio  Sulla  immmuta"  in  SkrifUr^  utgifna 
af  k.  humanistika  Vetenskapssamfundet  i  Ups(da,  v.,  1897,  in  which 
it  is  argued  against  Mommsen  that  Sulla  did  not  deprive  tne  tribunes 
(rf  the  right  of  proposing  rogations.  See  also  Mommsen's  History 
of  Rotm,  vol.  iu..  bk.  iv*,  en.,  8,  9;  Drumann,  Geschichte  Rams, 

*A  short  epi^m  on  Aphrodite  in  the  Greek  Antkdogy  (Anth. 
Pal.,  Appendix,  1.  153)  is  ascribed  to  him. 


pnd  ed.  by  Groebe,  ii.  364-432;  Pauly-Wissowa,  Realencyclopddie, 
iv.  1 522-1 566  (Frohlich). 

His  nephew  (as  some  say,  though  the  degree  of  relationship 
cannot  be  clearly  established),  Publius  CoRNELitrs  Sulla  was 
consul  in  66  B.C.  with  P.  Autronius  Paetus.  Both  were  convicted 
of  bribery,  and  Pactum  subsequently  joined  Catiline  in  his  first 
conspiracy.  There  is  Utile  doubt  that  SuUa  also  was  implicated; 
Sallustdoes  not  mention  it,  but  other  aluthorities  definitely  assert 
his  guilt.  After  the  second  conspiracy  he  was  accused  of  having 
taken  part  in  both  conspiracies.  Sulla  was  defended  by  Cicero 
and  Hortensius,  and  acquitted.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  after  his 
first  conviction,  Sidla  remained  very  quiet,  and,  whatever  his 
sympathies  may  have  been,  took  no  active  part  in  the  conspiracy. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Sulla  took  the  side  of  Caesar,  and 
commanded  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalus.  He  died 
in  45. 

See  Cicero,  Pro  Sulla,  passim  (ed.  J.  S.  Reid,  1882);  Ad  Fam, 
ix.  10,  XV.  .171  Dio  Cassius  xxxvi.  4^  xxxvii.  25;  Suetonius,  Caesar, 
9;  Caesar,  Bell,  civ,,  iii.  51,  89;  Appian,  Bell,  civ,  ii.  76. 

SULLIVAN,  SIR  ARTHUR  SEYMOUR  (1842-1900),  EngHsh 
musical  composer,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  15th  of  May  1842, 
being  the  younger  of  the  two  eons  of  Thomas  Sullivan,  a  culti- 
vated Irish  musician  who  was  bandmaster  at  the  Royal  MilitaTy 
College,  Sandhurst,  from  1845  to  1856,  and  taught  at  the  Military 
School  of  Music  at  Kheiler  HaU  from  1857  till  his  death  in  1866. 
His  mother,  nie  Mary  Coghlan  (i8ii-*c882),  had  Italian  blood  in 
her  veins.  Arthur  SuUivan  was  brought  up  to  music  from  boy- 
hood, and  he  had  learnt  to  play  every  wind  instrument  in  his 
father's  band  by  the  age  of  eight.  He  was  sent  to  school  at 
Bayswater  till  he  was  twelve,  and  then,  through  Sir  George 
Smart,  he  was,  at  his  own  persistent  request,  maide  a  Chapel 
Royal  chorister,  and  entered  Mr  Helmore's  school  for  Chapel 
Royal  bo3rs  in  Cheyne  Walk.  He  had  a  &ne  treble  voice,  and 
sang  with  exceptional  taste.  In  1856  the  Mendelssohn  Scholar- 
ship at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mumc  was  thrown  open  for  the 
first  time  for  competition,  and  was  won  by  Sullivan,  his  nearest 
rival  being  Joseph  Bamby.  At  the  Academy  he  studied  under 
Stemdale  Bennett,  Arthur  O'Leary  and  John  Goss,  and  did  so 
weU  that  he  was  given  an  extension  of  his  scholarship  for  two 
years  in  succession.  In  1858,  his  voice  having  broken,  he  was 
enabled  by  means  of  his  scholarship  to  go  to  study  at  the  con^ 
servatorium  of  Leipzig.  There  he  had  for  teachers  Moseheles 
and  Plaidy  for  pianoforte,  Hauptmann  for  counterpoint,  Riet2 
and  Rdnecke  for  composition,  and  F.  David  for  orchc^strai  playing 
and  conducting.  Among  his  feUow-students  were  Grieg,  Carl 
Rosa,  Walter  Bache,  J.  F.  Bamett  and  Edward  Dannreuther. 
Instead  of  the  Mendelssohn  cUltu^  which  represented  orthodoxy 
in  London,  German  musical  interest  at  this  period  centred  in 
Schumann,  Schubert  and  the  growing  reputation  of  Wagrier, 
whilst  Liszt  and  Von  BUlow  were  the  celebrities  of  the  day. 
Sullivan  thus  became  acquainted  for  the  first  time  with  master- 
pieces which  were  then  practically  ignored  in  England.  He 
entered  enthusiastically  into  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  after  two 
years'  hard  study  returned  to  London  in  April  r86i.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  he  had  composed  his  incidental  music  fcv 
The  Tempest^  YfYiicYi  he  had  begun  as  a  sort  of  diploma  work. 
Sullivan  set  himself  to  find  converts  in  London  to  the  enthusiasms 
he  had  imbibed  at  Leipzig.  He  became  acquaifited  with 
George  Grove,  then  secretary  of*  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  August 
Manns,  the  conductor  there;  and  at  his  instigation  Schumann's 
First  Symphony  was  introduced  at  one  of  the  winter  concerts. 
Early  in  1862  Sullivan  showed  Grove  and  Manns  his  Tempest 
music,  and  on  the  sth  of  April  it  was  performed  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  production  was  an  unmixed  triumph,  and  SuUivan's 
exceptional  gifts  as  a  composer  were  generally  recognized  from 
that  moment.  He  had  hitherto  been  occupying  himself  with 
teaching,  and  he  continued  for  some  years  to  act  as  organist  at 
St  Michael's,  Chester  Square,  but  henceforth  he  devoted  most  of 
his  time  to  composition.  By  1864  he  had  produced  his  *'  Kenil- 
worth  "  cantata  (remembered  chiefly  for  the  lovely  duet,  "  How 
sweet  the  Moonlight  **)»  the  "  SappWre  Necklace  "  overture,  and 
the   five   beautiful   songs  from   Shakespeare,    which    include 
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"  Orpheus  with  his  Lute,"  "  Oh  Mistress  Mine  "  and  "  The  Willow 
Song."  His  attractive  personality,  combined  with  his  un- 
doubted geniiis  and  brilliant  promise,  brought  him  many  friends. 
Costa,  who  was  conductor  at  Covent  Garden,  gave  him  the  post 
of  organist,  and  in  1864  he  produced  there  his  VtU  EnchanUe 
ballet.  Some  of  his  spare  time  was  spent  in  Ireland,  where  in 
1863  he  began  the  composition  of  his  ("  Irish  ")  Symphony  in  E, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1866.  The  most 
important  event,  however,  at  this  period,  as  bearing  upon  his 
later  successes,  was  his  co-operation  with  F.  C.  Bumand  in  the 
musical  extravaganza  Cox  and  Box,  which  first  showed  his 
capacity  for  musical  drollery.  This  was  acted  privately  in  1866, 
and  was  completed  for  public  performance  in  1867,  in  which  year 
Sullivan  again  co-operated  with  Burnand  in  Contrabandista. 
Meanwhile  he  was  in  request  as  a  conductor,  and  was  made 
professor  of  composition  at  the  Academy.  His  father's  sudden 
death  in  1866  inspired  him  to  write  the  fine  "  In  Memoriam  " 
overture,  which  was  produced  at  the  Norwich  Festival.  In 
1867,  besides  producing  his  "  Marmion  "  overture,  he  and  Grove 
did  a  great  service  to  their  art  by  bringing  to  light  at'  Vienna  a 
number  of  lost  Schubert  MSS.,  including  the  Rosamtmde  music. 
About  this  time  Sullivan  induced  Tennyson  to  write  his  song- 
cycle  "  The  Window,"  to  be  illustrated  by  Millais,  with  music 
by  himself.  But  Millais  abandoned  the  task,  and  Tennyson 
was  not  happy  about  his  share;  and  the  series,  published  in  187 1, 
never  became  popular,  in  spite  of  Sullivan's  dainty  setting. 
In  1869  he  brought  out  hi^  oratorio  The  Prodigal  Son  at 
Worcester,  and  in  1870  his  overture  "  Di  Ballo  "  at  Birnungham. 
In  187 1  Sullivan  had  become  acquainted  with  W.  S.  Gilbert 
(g,p,),  and  in  1872  they  collaborated  in  a  piece  for  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  called  Thespis;  or,  The  Gods  Grown  Old,  which  was  a 
great  success  in  spite  of  the  limited  vocal  resources  of  the  per- 
formers. In  1875  R-  D'Oyly  Carte,  then  acting  as  manager  for 
Selina  Dolaro  at  the  Royalty,  approached  Gilbert  with  a  view 
to  his  coILa^borating  with  Sullivan  iu  a  piece  for  that  theatre. 
Gilbert  had  already  suggested  to  Sullivan  an  operetta  with  its 
scene  in,  a  law  court,  and  within  three  weeks  of  his  completing 
the  libretto  of  Trial  by  Jury  the  music  was  written.  Tke  piece 
succeeded  beyond  all  expectation;  and  on  the  strength  of  its 
promise  of  further  successes  D*Oyly  Carte  formed  his  Comedy 
Opera  Company  and  took  the  Opera  Comique  Theatre.  There  in 
1877  The  Sorcerer  was  produced,  George  Grossmith  and  Rutland 
Barripgton  being  in  the  cast.  In  1878  HM»S.  Pinafore  was 
brought  out  at  the  Op6ra  Comique.  At  first  it  did  not  attract 
large  audiences,  but  eventually  it  became  a  popular  success,  and 
ran  for  700  nights.  In  America  it  was  enthusiastically  received, 
and  the  two  authors,  with  D'Oyly  Carte,  went  over  to  the  States 
in  1879,  with  a  company  of  their  own,  in  order  to  produce  it  in 
New  York.  To  secure  the  American  rights  for  their  next  opera, 
they  brought  out  The  Pirates  of  Penzance  first  at  New  York  in 
1879.  In  1880,  in  London,  it  ran  for  nearly  400  nights.  In 
1 88 1  Patience  vfos  produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  and  was 
transferred  later  in  the  year  to  the  Savoy  Theatre.  There  all  the 
later  operas  came  out:  lolanthe  (1882),  Princess  Ida  (1884),  The 
Mikado — ^perhaps  the  most  charming  of  all — (1885),  Ruddigore 
{1SS7),. The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  (1888),  The  Gondoliers  (1889). 
This  succession  of  pieces  by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  had  made  their 
united  names  stand  for  a  new  type  of  light  opera.  Its  vogoie 
owed  something  to  such  admirable  performers  as  George  Gros- 
smith— ^famous  for  his  "  patter  songs  " — ^Rutland  Barrington, 
Miss  Jessie  Bond,  Miss  Brandram,  and  later  W.  H.  Denny  and 
Walter  Passmore;  but  these  artistes  only  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  provided  by  the  two  authors.  In  place  of  the  old 
adaptations  of  French  opfy'a  bouffe  they  had  substituted  a 
genuinely  English  product,  humorous  and  delightfiil,  without 
a  tinge  of  vtdgarity  or  the  commonplace.  But  disagreements 
now  arose  between  them  which  caused  a  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship. Sullivan's  next  Savoy  opera,  Haddon  Hall  (1892),  had 
a  libretto  by  Sydney  Grundy;  and  the  resumption  of  Gilbert's 
collaboration  in  1893  in  Utopia ^  Limited,  and  again  in  1896  in 
The  Grand  Duke,  was  not  as  successful  as  before.  Sullivan's 
music,  however,  still  showed  its  characteristic  qualities  in  The 


Chieftain  (1894) — largely  an  adaptation  of  Contrabandista;  The 
Beauty  Stone  (1898),  with  a  libretto  by  A.  W.  Pinero  and 
J.  Comyns  Carr;  and  particularly  in  The  Rose  of  Persia  (1900), 
with  Captain  Basil  Hood. 

In  the  public  mind  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  (who  was  knighted  in 
1883)  had  during  these  years  become  principaDy  associated  with 
the  enormous  success  of  the  Savoy  operas;  but  these  by  no  means 
exhausted  his  musical  energies.  In  1872  his  Te  Deum  for 
the  recovery  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was  performed  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  In  1873  he  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival 
his  oratorio  The  Light  of  the  World,  in  1877  he  wrote  his 
incidental  music  to  Henry  VIII,,  in  1880  his  sacred  cantata 
The  Martyr  of  Antioch,  and  in  1886  his  masterpiece.  The 
Golden  Legend,  was  brought  out  at  the  Leeds  Festival.  The 
Golden  Legend  satisfied  the  most  exacting  critics  that  for 
originality  of  conception  and  grandeur  of  execution  English 
music  possessed  in  Sullivan  a  composer  of  the  highest  calibre. 
In  1 89 1,  for  the  opening  of  D'Oyly  Carte's  new  English  opera- 
house  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue  he  wrote  his  "grand  opera" 
Ivanhoe  to  a  libretto  by  Julian  Sturgis.  The  attempt  to  put  an 
English  opera  on  the  stage  for  a  long  run  was  doomed  to  failure, 
but  Ivanhoe  was  full  of  fine  things.  In  1892  he  composed  inci- 
dental mUsic  to  Tennyson's  Foresters.  In  1897  he  wrote  a  ballet 
for  the  Alhambra,  called  Victoria  and  Merrie  England.  Among 
his  numerous  songs,  a  conspicuous  merit  of  which  is  their  admir- 
able vocal  quality,  the  best  known  are  "  If  Doughty  Deeds  " 
(1866), "  The  Sailor's  Grave  "  (1872),  "  Thou'rt  Passing  Hence  " 
(1875),  "  I  would  I  were  a  King  "  (1878),  "  King  Henry's  Song  " 
(1:878)  and  "  The  Lost  Chord  "  (1877).  This  last,  hackneyed  as 
it  became,  was  probably  the  most  successful  English  song  of  the 
19th  century.  It  was  written  in  1877,  during  the  fatal  illness  of 
Sullivan's  brother  Frederic,  who,  originally  an  architect,  had 
become  an  actor,  and  by  means  of  his  fine  voice  and  powers  as  a 
comedian  (best  shown  as  the  Judge  in  Trial  by  Jury)  had  won 
considerable  success.  Among  Sullivan's  many  hymn  tunes,  the 
stirring  *'  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers!  "  (1872)  is  a  permanent 
addition  to  Church  music.  In  1876  he  accepted  the  principalship 
of  the  National  Training  School  of  Music,  which  he  held  for  six 
years;  this  was  the  germ  of  the  subsequent  Royal  College.  He 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  from  Cambridge  (1876) 
and  Oxford  (1879).  In  1878  he  was  a  member  of  the  royal  com- 
mission for  the  Paris  Exhibition.  He  was  conductor  of  the  Leeds 
Festivals  from  1879  to  1898,  besides  being  conductor  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  1885.  Apart  from  his  broad  sympathy 
and  his  practical  knowledge  of  instruments,  his  work  as  a  con- 
ductor must  always  be  associated  with  his  efforts  to  raise  the 
standard  of  orchestral  playing  in  England  and  his  unwearying 
exertions  on  behalf  of  British  music  and  British  musicians. 
Sullivan  liked  to  be  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  patriotic 
objects,  and  his  setting  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Absent-minded 
Beggar"  song,  at  the  opening  of  the  Boer  War  in  1899,  was,  with 
the  exception  of  The  Rose  of  Persia,  the  last  of  his  compositions 
brought  out  in  his  lifetime.  He  died  somewhat  suddenly  of 
heart  failure  on  the  22nd  of  November  1900,  and  his  burial  in 
St  Paul's  Cathedral  was  the  occasion  of  a  remarkable  demon- 
stration of  public  sorrow.  He  left  unpublished  a  Te  Deum 
written  for  performance  at  the  end  of  the  Boer  War,  and  an 
unfinished  Savoy  opera  for  a  libretto  by  Captain  Hood,  which, 
completed  by  Edward  German,  was  produced  in  1 901  as  The 
Emerald  Isle. 

Sullivan  was  the  one  really  popular  English  composer  of  any 
artistic  standing  in  his  time;  and  his  celebrity  as  a  public  man 
has  somewhat  interfered  with  a  definite  judgment  as  to  his  place 
in  the  history  of  English  music.  In  his  own  time,  English 
musical  taste  developed  in  a  very  remarkable  degree;  and  musical 
criticism  in  serious  quarters  was  a  little  disinclined  to  do  justice 
to  what  was  "  popular."  One  of  the  most  agreeable  companions, 
broad-minded,  and  free  from  all  affectation,  he  was  intensely 
admired  and  loved  in  all  circles  of  society;  and  though  his  health 
was  not  robust,  for  he  suffered  during  many  years  at  intervals 
from  a  painful  ailment,  he  was  a  man  of  the  world  who  enjoyed 
the  life  which  his  success  opened  out  to  him  without  being  spoilt 
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by  it.  He  was  always  a  devoted  and  an  industrious  musician, 
and  from  the  day  he  left  Le^zig  his  influence  was  powerfully 
exerted  in  favour  of  a  wider  and  fuller  recognition  of  musical 
culture.  He  was  accused  in  some  quarters  of  being  unsympathetic 
towards  Wagner  and  the  post-Wagnerians,  yet  he  had.  been 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  Wagner's  music  to  EngUsh  audiences. 
He  was  keenly  appreciative  of  new  talent,  but  his  tastes  were  too 
eclectic  to  satisfy  the  enthusiasts  for  any  particular  school;  he 
certainly  had  no  liking  for  what  he  considered  unin^ired 
academic  writing.  Serious  critics  deplored,  with  more  justihca- 
tion,  that  he  should  have  devoted  so  much  of  his  great  natural  gift 
not  merely  to  light  comic  opera,  but  to  the  production  of  a  niunber 
of  songs  which,  though  always  musidanly,  were  really  of  the 
nature  of  **  pot-boiling."  Sullivan  was  an  extremely  rapid  worker, 
and  his  fertility  in  melody  made  it  easy  f 6r  him  to  produce  what 
would  please  a  large  public.  Moreover,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  great  social  success,  so  early  achieved,  was  not  calculated  to 
nourish  a  rigidly  artistic  ideal.  But  when  all  is  said,  his  genius 
remains  undisputed;  and  it  was  a  genius  essentially  English. 
His  church  music  alone  would  entitle  him  to  a  high  place 
among  composers;  and  The  Golden  Legend,  Ivanhoe^  the  In 
Memariam  overture,  the  *'  Irish  **  symphony  and  the  charming 
"  incidental  music  "  to  The  Tempest  and  to  Hettry  VIII.  form 
a  splendid  legacy  of  creative  effort,  characterized  by  the  highest 
scholarly  qualities  in  addition  to  those  beauties  which  appeal  to 
every  ear.  Whether  his  memory  will  be  chiefly  associate  with 
these  wofks,  or  rather  with  the  world-wide  popularity  of  some  of 
his  songs  and  comic  operas,  time  alone  can  tell.  The  Savoy 
operas  did  not  aim  at  intellectual  or  emotional  grandeur,  but  at 
providing  innocent  and  wholesome  pleasure;  and  in  giving 
musical  form  to  Gilbert's  witty  librettos  Sullivan  showed  once 
for  all  what  light  opera  may  be  when  treated  by  the  hand  of  a 
master.  His  scores  are  as  humorous  and  fanciful  qud  music  as 
Gilbert's  verses  are  qud  dramatic  literature.  Bubbling  melody, 
consummate  orchestration,  lovely  songs  and  concerted  pieces 
(notably  the  famous  vocal  quintets)  flow^  ^rom  his  pen  in  un- 
exhausted and  inimitable  profusion.  If  he  had  written  nothing 
else,  his  unique  success  in  this  fleld  would  have  been  a  solid  title 
to  fame.  As  it  was,  it  is  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  special  distinction 
not  only  to  have  been  prolific  in  music  which  went  straight  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  but  to  have  enriched  the  English  repertoire 
with  acknowledged  masterpieces,  which  are  no  less  remarkable 
for  their  technical  accomplishment. 

See  also  Sir  Arthur  SuUivan:  Idfe-story^  Letters^  and  Reminiscences^ 
by  Arthur  Lawrence  (London:  Bowden,  1899).  Besides  being 
largely  autobiographical,  this  volume  contains  a  complete  list  of 
Sullivan's  works,  compiled  by  ^Ir  Wilfrid  Bendall,  who  for  manv 
years  acted  as  Sir  Arthur's  private  secretary.  (H.  Ch.) 

SULUVAK,  JOHN  (i 740-1795),  American  soldier  and  politi- 
cal leader,  was  born  in  Somersworth,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
i8th  of  February  1740.  He  studied  law  in  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
ai^d  practised  at  Berwick,  Maine,  and  at  Durham,  NJH.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Provincial  Assembly  in  1774, 
and  in  17 74-1 77 5  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continent^  Congress. 
In  1772  he  had  been  commissioned  a  major  of  New  Hampshire 
miUtia,  and  on  the  isth  of  December  ^774  he  and  John  Langdon 
led  an  expedition  lyhich  captured  Fort  William  and  Mary  at 
New  Castle.  Sullivan  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  Continental  army  in  June  1775  and  a  major-general  in 
August  1776.  He  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  siege  of  Boston. 
In  June  1776  he  took  command  of  the  American  army  in  Canada 
and  after  an  unsuccessful  skirmish  with  the  British  at  Three 
Rivers  (June  8)  retreated  to  Crown  Point.  Rejoining  Washing- 
ton's army,  he  served  under  General  Israel  Putnam  in  the  battle 
of  Long  Island  (August  27)  and  was  taken  prisoner.  Released 
on  parole,  hp.  bore  a  verbal  message  from  Loi:d  Howe  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  which  led  to  the  fruitless  conference  on 
Staten  Island.  In  December  he  was  exchanged,  succeeded 
General  Charles  Lee  in  command  of  the  right  wing  of  Wash- 
ington's arrtiy,  itf  the  battle  of  Trenton  led  an  attack  on  the 
Hessians,  and  led  a  night  attack  against  British  and  LoyaGsts  oii= 
^aten  Island,  cVdi  'the  22hd  of  August  ^^77.    In  the  Mttle  of* 
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Brandywine  (S^t.  ix,  1777)  he  again  commanded  the  American 
right;  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Germantown  (Oct.  4,  1777); 
in  March  1778  he  was  placed  in  command  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
in  the  following  summer  plans  were  made  for  his  co-operation 
with  the  French  fleet  under  Count  d'Fstaing  in  an  attack  on 
Newport,  which  came  to  nothing.  Sullivan  after  a  brief  engage- 
ment (Aug.  29)  at  Quaker  Hill,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  island  of 
Rhode  Island,  was  obliged  to  retreat.  In  1 7  79  Sullivan,  with  about 
4000  men,  defeated  the  Iroquois  and  their  Loyalist  allies  at  New^ 
town  (now  Eimira),  New  York,  on  the  29th  of  August,  burned 
their  villages,  and  destroyed  their  orchards  and  crops.  Although 
severely  criticised  for  his  conduct  of  the  expedition,  he  received, 
in  October  1779,  the  thanks  of  Congress;  In  November  he 
resigned  from  the  army.  Sullivan  was  again  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1 780-1781  and,  having  accepted  a  loan 
from  the  French  minister,  Chevidier  de  la  Luzerne,  he  was 
charged  with  being  influenced  by  the  French  in  voting  not  to 
make  the  right  to  the  north-east  fisheries  a  condition  of  peace. 
From  1782  to  1785  he  was  attorney-general  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  was  pre^dent  of  the  state  in  1786-1787  and  in  1789,  and 
in  1786  suppressed  an  insiurection  at  Exeter  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Shays  Rebellion  in  Massachusetts.  He  presided 
over  the  New  I^unpshire  convention  which  ratified  the  Federal 
constitution  in  Jime  1788.  From  1789  until  his  death  at 
Durham,  on  the  23rd  of  January  1795,  he  was  United  States 
District  Judge  for  New  Hampshire. 

See  O.  W.  B.  Peabody.  "  Life  of  John  Sullivan  *'  in  Jared  Sparks's 
Library^  American  Biography^  vol.  iii.  (Boston,  1844);  T.  C. 
Amory,  General  John  Sullivan,  A  Vindication  of  his  Character  as 
a  Soldier  and  a  Patriot  (Morrisanla,  N.Y.,  1867);  John  Scales, 
"  Master  John  Sullivan  of  Somersworth  and  Berwick  and  his 
Family,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society,  vol.  iv.  (Concord,  1906);  and  Journals  of  the  Military 
Expeddtion  of  Major-General  John  Sullivan  against  the  Six  Nations 
of  Indians  (Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1887). 

SULUVAR.  THOMAS  BARRT  (1824-1891),  Irish  actor,  was 
bom  at  Bimiingham,  and  made  his  first  stage  appearance  at 
Cork  about  1840.  His  earliest  successes  were  in  romanUc 
drama,  for  which  his  graceful  figure  and  youthful  enthusiasm 
fitted  him:  His  first  London  appearance  was  in  1852  in  Hamlet^ 
and  he  was  also  successful  as  Angiolo  in  Miss  VandenhoS's 
Woman*s  Heatt,  Evelyn  in  Money  and  Hardman  in  Lord 
Lytton's  Not  so  Bad  as  we  Seem.  Claude  Melnotte — with  Helen 
Faudt  as  Pauline — ^was  also  a  notable  performance.  A  tour 
of  America  in  1857  preceded  his  going  to  Australia  (1861)  for 
six  years,  as  actor  and  manager.  He  completed  a  trip  round 
the  World  in  1866.  From  1S68-1870  he  managed  the  Holbom 
theatre,  where  Beverley  in  The  Gamester  was  one  of  his  inost 
powerful  impersonations.  Afterwards  he  travelled  over  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia  and  England.  Among  his 
later  London  performances  were  several  Shakespearian  parts, 
his  best,  perhaps,  being  Richard  III.  He  was  the  Benedick 
of  the  cast  of  ifuch  Ado  About  Nothing  with  which  the  Shake- 
speare Memorial  was  opened  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  He  difed 
on  the  3rd  of  May  1891. 

SULLY,  JAMES  (1842-  ),  English  psychologist,  was  born 
on  the  3rd  of  March  1842  at  Bridgwater,  and  was  educ&ted  a£ 
the  Independent  College,  Taunton,  the  Regent's  Park  College, 
Gottingen  and  Berlin.  He  was  originally  destined  for  the 
Nonconformist  ministry,  but  in  187 1  adopted  a  literary  and 
philosophic  career.  He  was  Grote  professor  of  th6  philosophy 
of  mind  logic  at  Univeraty  College,  London,  from  1892  to 
1903,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Carvieth  Read.  An  adherent 
of  the  associationist  school  of  psychology^  his  views  had  great 
affinity  with  those  of  Alexander  Bain.  His  mbnographs,  as 
that  On  pessimism,  are  ably  and  readably  written,  and  his  text- 
books, of  which  The  Human  Mind  (1892)  Is  the.  most  important, 
are  models  of  sound  exposition. 

WotiKs.*^Sensation  and  Intuition  (1874),  Pessimism  ,(1877), 
lUusiens  (tSSi;  4th  ^^  i^$),  Outlines  of  Psychology  (1884; 
many  editioJ[i*),  Teacher's  Handbook  of  Psychology  (j$86),  Studies 
of  Childhood  (1895),  Children's'  Ways  (1897),  "and.  ^n  £way  on 
Laughter  (igoT);  .        .  -  -         r.    ,        ■ 
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SULLY,  MAXIMILIEN  DE  BIStHUNB,  Due  de  (1560-1641), 
French  statesman,  was  bom  at  the  chllteau  o£  Rosny  near 
Mantes,  on  the  13 th  of  December  1 560,  oi  a  noble  family  of  Flemish 
descent.  His  father,  Francois  de  B^thune,  baron  de  Rosny, 
(1532-1575),  was  the  son  of  Jean  de  B6thune,  to  whom  in  1529 
his  wife  Anne  de  Melun  brought  as  part  of  her  dowry  a  seigneurie 
at  Rosny-sur-Seine,  which  later  (1601)  was  made  a  marquisate. 
Brought  up  in  the  Reformed  faith,  Maximilien  was  presented  to 
Henty  of  Navarre  in  157 1  and  was  thenceforth  attached  to  the 
future  king  of  France.  The  young  baron  de  Rosny  was  taken 
to  Paris' by  his  patron  and  was  stud3dng  at  the  college  of  Bour- 
gogne  at  tJhe  time  of  the  massacre  of  St  Barthcdomew's  Day, 
from  which  he  escaped  by  discreetly  carrying  a  book  of  hours 
under  his  arm.  He  then  studied  mathematics  and  history  at 
the  court  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  civil 
war  in  1575  he  enlisted  in  the  Protestant  army.  In  1576  he 
accompanied  tJie  duke  of  Anjou  on  an  expedition  into  the 
Netherlands  in  order  to  regain  the  former  Rosny  estates,  but 
being  unsuccessful  he  attached  himself  for  a  time  to  the  prince  of 
Orange.  Later  rejoining  Henry  of  Navarre  in  Goienne,  he  dis- 
played bravery  in  the  fidd  and  particular  abifity  as  an  engineer.- 
In  1583  he  was  Henry's  Special  agent  in  Paris.  In  1584 
be  mafiried  Anne  de  Cburtenay,  a  wealthy  lieiress,  who  died, 
however,  in  1589.  Qn  the  renewal  of  civil  war  Rosny  again 
joined  Henry  of  Navaxre,  and  at  the  battle  of  Ivry  (1590) 
was  seriously  wounded.  He  counselled  Henry  IV>'s  0(>nv^rsiod 
to  Roman  Catholicism,  but  steadfastly  refused  himself  to  become 
a  Roman  Catholic.  As  soon  as  Henry's  power  was  established, 
the  faithful  and  trusted  Rosny  received  his  reward  in  the  shape 
of  numerous  estates  and  dirties.  On  the  death  of  D'O,  the 
superintendent  of  finances,  in  1594^  the  king  had  appointed  a 
fina^c^  commission  of  nine  members,  to  which  he  added  Rosny 
in  1596.  The  Matter  at  once  made  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
the  generalities,  and  introduced  some  order  into  the  coUntry^s 
affairs*.  He  waf  probably  made  sole  9ui)e|int^dent  of  finances 
in  1598,  although  this  title  does  not  appear  in  official  documents 
until  the  close  of  1601.  He  authorized  the  free  exporta,tion  of 
grain  and  wine,  reduced  legal  interest  from  8 J  to  6{  %,  estab- 
lished a  special  pourt  for  the  trial  of  cases  of  peculation,  forbade 
provincial  governors  to  rais^  money  on  their,  own  authority, 
and  otherwise  removed  many  abuses  of  tax-collecting,  abolished 
several,offices,and  by  his  hpnest,  rigorous  conduct  of  the  country's 
finances  was. able  to  save  between  i6oo  and  1610  an.  average  of 
a  million  livres  a  year.  His  achievements  were  by  no  m^ns 
solely  financial.  In  1.599  h^  was  appointed  grand  commissioner 
of  highways  and  public  works,  superintendent  of  fortifications 
and  grand  master  of  artillery;  in  1602  governor  of  Mantes  and 
of  Jargeau,  captain-general  of  the  queen's  gens  d'armes  and 
governor  of  the  Bastille;  in  1604  governor  of,  Poitou;  and  in 
1606  duke  And  peer  of  Sully,  ranking  next  to  princes  of  the 
blood.  He  declined  the  ofiice  of  constable  because  he  would 
not  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  Sully  encouraged  agriculture, 
urged  the  free  circulation  of  produce,  promoted  ^tock-raising, 
forbade  the  clestrucrion  of  the  forests,  drained  swamps,  built 
roads  and  bridge^,  planned  a  vast  system  of  canals  and 
actually  began  the  canal  of  Briare.  He  strengthened  the  French 
military  establishment;  under  his  direction  Evrard  began  the 
construction  of  a  great  line  of  defences  on  the. frontiers.  Sully 
opposed  the  king's  colonial  policy  as  inconsistent  with  the  French 
genius,  and  likewise  showed  little  favour  to  industrial  pursuits, 
although  on  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  king  he  established 
a  few  silk  factories.  He  fought  in  company  with  Henry  IV. 
in  Savoy  (1600-1601)  and  negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
1602;  in  1603  he  represented  Henry  at  the  cour.t  of  James  I. 
of  England;  and  throughout  the  reign  he  helped  the  king  to 
put  down  insurrections  of  the  nobles,  whether  Rpman  Catholic 
or  Protestant.  It  was  Sully,  too,  who  arranged  the  marriage 
between  Henry  IV.  and  Marie  de  M6dicis. 

The  political  r61e  of  Sully  practically  ended  with  the  assassi- 
nation of  Henry  IV.  on  the  14th  of  May  1610.  Although  a 
member  of  the  council  of  regency,  his  colleagues  were  not  dis- 
posed to  brook  his  domineering  leadership,  and  after  a  stormy 


debate  he  resigned  as  superintendent  of  finances  on  the  26t& 
of  January  16 11,  and  retired  to  private  life.  The  que6n- 
mother  gave  him  300,000  livres  for  his  services  and  confirmed  him 
in  possession  of  his  estates.  He  attended  the  estates-general 
in  1614,  and  on  the  whele  was  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  and 
government  of  RicheUeu.  He  disavowed  the  plots  at  La 
Rochelle,  in  1621,  but  in  the  following  year  was  arrested  at 
Moulins,  though  soon  released.  The  baton  of  marshal  of 
France  was  conferred  on  him  on  the  x8th  of  September  1634. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  chiefly  at  Villebon,  Rosny 
and  Sully.  He  died  at  Villebon,  on  the  22nd  of  December 
1641.  By  his  first  wife  Sully  had  one  son,  Miiximilieif, 
marquis  de  Rosny  (1587-1634),  who  led  a  hfe  of  dissipation 
and  debauchery.  By  his  second  wife,  Rachel  de  Cochefilet, 
widow  of  the  lord  of  Chftteaupers,  whom  he  married  in  1592 
and  who  turned  Protestant  to  please  him,  he  had  nine  children, 
of  whom  six  died  young,  and  one  daughter -married  in  .1605 
Henri  de  Rohan. 

Sully  was  not  popular.  He  was  hated  by  most  Roman 
CatJiolics  because  he' was  a  Protestant,  by  most  Protestants 
because  he  mras  faithful  to  the  king,  and  by  all  because  he  was 
a  favourite,  and  sdfish,  obstinate  and  rude.  He  amassed  a  large 
personal  fortune,  and  his  jealousy  of  all  otha:  ministers  and 
favourites  was  extravagant.  Nevertheless  he  was  an  excellent 
man  of  business,  inexorable  in  punishing  malversation  and 
dishoDuesty  on  the  part  of  othersy  and  opposed  to  the  ruinous 
court  expenditure  which  was  the  bane  of  almost  all  European 
.  monarchies  in  his  day.  He  was  gifted  with  executive  ability; 
with  confidence  and  resolution,  wttli  fondness  for  work^  and 
above  all  with  deep  devotion  to  his  master.  He  was  implicitly 
trusted  by  Henry  IV.  and  proved  himself  the  most  able 
assistant  of  the  king  in  dispelling  the  chaos  into  which  the 
religious  and  civil  wars  had  plunged  France.  To  Sully,  next 
to  Henjcy  IV.,  belongs  the  <3:edit  foe  the  happy  transformation 
in  France  between  159S  snd  1610  by  which  agriculture  and 
commeirce  were  benefited  and  foreign  peace  and  ±itemal  order 
were  maintained. 

Sully  left  a  curious  collectton  of  memoirs  written  in  the  second 
person  and  bearii^  the  quaint  title/  Mimoires  des  sages  et  royales 
cfconomies  d'eskU,  domesiiqucs^  politiqueSt  et  militaires  de  Henry 
le  Grand,  Vexemplaire  des  roys,  le  prince  des  vertus,  des  armes,  et  des 
loix,  et  le  pkre  en  effet  de  ses  peuples  frangois;  et  des  servitudes  utiles, 
obissances  eonvenables,'  et  administrations  Idyales  de  Maxim,  de 
Bithune,  Vun  des  plus  canfidenSf  famtiiiers,  et. utiles  soldafs  et  serviUurs 
du  grand  Mars  des  Frangois:  didiies  d  la  France,  d  tous  les  bons 
soldats,  et  tous  peuples  frangois.  The  memoirs  are  very  valuable 
for  the  history  of  the  time  and  as  an  autobiography  of  Sully,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  contain  many  fictions,  such  as  a  mission  under- 
taken by  Sully  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1601,  and  the  famous  "  Grand 
Design, '  a  plan  for  a  Christian  republic,  which  some  historian* 
have  taken  seriously.     Two  folio  volumes  of  ,tk^  memoirs  were 

,  splendidly  printed,  nominally  at  Amsterdam,  bift  really  under 
Sully's  own  eye,  at  his  ch&teau  In  1638 ;  two  other  volohies  appeaned 
posthumously  in  Paris  in  i66a.  The  abb^  de  I'^duse  rewrote  the 
memoirs  in  ordinary  narrative  form  and  edited  them  in  1745* ,  The 
best  edition  of  the  original  is  that  in  J.  F.  Michaud  and^J.  J.  F. 
Poujoulat,  Nouvdie  collection  des  mimoires  teUuifs  d  Vktstotre  de 
France  (1S54),  vols,  xvi.-xvii.    An  English  translation  by  Charlotte 

:  Lennox  appeared  in  17*56  and  was  later  reviaed  and  republished 

'  (4  vols.,  London^,  1856). 

See  E.  LavrssCt  S^y  (Pans,  1880);  L.  Dussieux,  Etude  hio^ 
grapkique  sur  Sully  (Pans,  1887);  G.  ¥^a.gmez,' &con6mie  sociale  de  la 
France  sous  Henri  IV,  (Paris,  1897);  B.  L.  H.  Martin,  Tf©i>  grands 
ministres.  Sully,  Richelieu  et  Colbert  (Paris,  i8j8);  R:  Lavissd,  ed. 
Histoire  de  France  (Paris,  1905),  vol.  vi. ;  P.  Robii^u^t,  Histoire  muni- 
cipale  de  Paris,  vol.  iii.  Histoire  de  Henri  IV.  (Paris,. 1 904.) ;  E.  Bonnal, 
V&onomie  politimie  au  XVI*  sihcle:  Sully  Sconomisfe  (Paris,  1872); 
J.  Gourdault,  Smy  et  son  temps  (Tours,  1875)?  T.  KUkclhaus,  Der 
Ursprung  des  Planes  vom  ewigen  Friedenin  den  Memoiren  des 
Herzogs  von  Sully  (Berlin,  1892);  C.  Pfister,  *' Les  ^CEconomiea 
royales '  de  Sully  et  le  grand  dessein  de  Henri  IV."  in  ^epue 
historique  (1894),  vols.  Hv.-Tvi. ;  Desclozeaux,  "  Gabrielle  d'Estr&s  et 
Sully  '^  ia  Revue  historique  (1887),  vol.  xxxiii.  (C.  H.  Ha). 

SULLT,  THOMAS  (1783-1872),  American  aitist,  was  born  at 
Hornqistle,  England,  on  the  8th  of  June  1783.  His  parents,  who 
were  Victors,  took  him  to  America  when  he  was  nine  years  old, 
settling  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  he  was  first  instructed, 
in  art  by  a  French  miniature  painter.    Afterwards  he  was  ^ 
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pupil.of  Gilbert  Stuart  in  Boston,  and  in  1809  he  went  to  London 
and  entered  the  studio  of  Benjamin  West.  He  returned  in 
s3io,  and  made  Philadelphia  his  home,  but  in  1837  again  visited 
London,  where  he  painted  a  full  length  portrait  of  Queen 
Victoria  for  the  St  George's  Society  of  Philadeli[>hia.  Sully 
was  one  of  the  best  of  the  early  American  painters.  He  died 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  sth  of  November  1872.  Among  his  por- 
traits are  those  of  Commodore  Decatur  (City  Hall,  New  York) ; 
the  actor  George  Frederick  Cooke,  as  Richard  III.  (Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadephia) ;  Lafayette  (Indepen- 
dence Hall);  Thomas  Jefferson  (U.S.  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  New  York);  Charles  and  Frances  Anne  Xemble,  and 
Reverdy  Johnson.  His  son  Alfred  Suixy  (1821-1879)  an  officer 
in  the  United  States  army,  was  a  brigade-commander  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  1862-^3,  and  after  1863  commanded 
the  departxt^ent  of  Dakota  and  conducted  several  campaigns 
against  hostile  Indians  in  the  north-west.  In  1865  he  was 
breveted  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army  and  major- 
general  of  volunteers. 

SUUY-PRUPHOMME,  RENB  WILAfl^JS  ARMAND  PRUB* 
HOMME  (1839-*! 907),  French  poet,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the 
i6th  of  March  1839.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lyc6e  Bonaparte, 
where  after  a  time  he  took  his  degree  as  Bachelier  b&  Sciences. 
An  .attack  pf  ophthalmia  then  interrupted  his  studies  and 
necessitated  ian  entire  change  in  the  course  of  his  career.  The 
scientific  habit  of  mind,  however,  which  he  had  derived  from 
these  years  of  technical  study  never  left  him;  and  it  is  in  the 
combinatioA  of  thi&. scientific  bent,  with  a  soul  aspiring  towards 
what  Ues  above  and  beyond  science,  and  a  conscience  per- 
petually in  agitation,  that  the  striking  originality  of  Sully- 
Prudhomme's  character  is  to  be  found.  He  found  employment 
for  a  time  in  the  Schneider  factory  at  Creuzot,  but  he  soon 
abandoned  an  occupation  to  which  he  was  eminently  unsuited. 
He  subsequently  decided  to  read  law,  and  entered  a  notary's 
office  at  Paris.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  composed 
those  early  p9ems  which  were  not  long  in  acquiring  celebrity 
among  an  eveavwidening  circle  of  friends.  In  1865  he  pul>- 
lished  his  first  vblume  of  poetns,  which  had  fpr  sub-title  Stances 
et  pohmes.  This  vdume  was  favourably  reviewed  by  Sainte- 
Beuve,  to  whose  notice  it  had  been  brought  by  Gaston  Paris. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  small  circle  of  which  Leconte  de 
Lisle  was  the  centre  were  preparing  the  Parnasse,  to  which 
Sully-PrUdhomme  contributed  several  pieces.  In  1866  Lemerre 
published  a  new  edition  of  the  Stances  et  pohmes  and  a  collection 
of  sonnets  entitled  L«j  £preuves  (1866).  From  this  time 
forward  Sully-Prudhomtne  devoted  his  life  entirely  to  poetr>'. 
It  was  in  the  volume  of  Les  £preuves  that  the  note  of  melancholy 
which  was  to  dominate  through  the  whole  work  of  his  life  was 
first  clearly  tdlsCernible.  In  1869  he  published  a  translation  of 
the  first  book  of  Lucretius  with  a  preface,  and  Les  Solitudes. 
In  1870  a  series  of  domestic  bereavements  and  a  serious  paralytic 
illness  resulting  from  the  strain  and  fatigue  .of  the  winter  of 
1870,  during  which  he  served  in  the  Garde  Mobile,  shattered 
his  health.  In  1872  he  published  Les  £curies  d^augiaSj  Croquis 
italiens,  Impressions  de  la  guerre  (1866-72)  and  Les  Destins, 
La  R&volte  des  heurs  in  1874,  in  187$  Les  Vaines  tendr esses ^ 
in  1878  La  Justice^  in  1886  Le  Prisme,  and  in  i888  L^  Bonheur.  All 
these  poems  were  collected  and  republished  under  the  title  of 
Poisiesy  occupying  four  volumes  of  his  tEuvres  (6  vols.,  1883- 
1904) .  After  the  publication  of  Le  Bonheur  he  practically  cease4 
to  produce  verse,  and  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  philo- 
sbpby.  He  published  two  volumes  of  prosie  criticism  V expression 
dans  les  beaux  arts  (1884)  and  Reflexions  sur  Vart  des  vers 
(1892).  Various,  monographs  by  him  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  philosophical  reviews,  and  among  them  a  remarkable 
series  of  essays  {Revue  des  deux  mondes,  Oct.  15th,  Nov.  15th, 
1890)  On  Pascal,  and  a  valuable  study  on  the  "  Psychologie 
du  libre  arbitre  *'  in  the  Reme  de  mitaphysique  et  de  morale  (1906). 
He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  on  the  8th  of  December  x88i. 
On  the  loth  of  December  1901  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize 
for  literature,  and  devoted  most  of  the  money  to  the  foundation 
of  a  prize  for  poetry  to  be  awarded  by  the  Soci^tS  de  gens  de 


lettres.  He  was  one, of  the  eariiest  champions  of  Captain 
Dreyfus.  In  1902  he  wrote,  in  collaboration  with  Charles  Richel^, 
Le  Prohlbme  des  causes  finales^  During  his  later  years  he  lived 
at  Ch&tenay  in*great  isolation,  a  victim  of  peipetual  ill-health, 
and  mainly  occupied  with  his  VraU  religion  selon  Pascal  (1905). 
He  had  been  partially  paralysed  for  some  time  when  he  died 
suddenly  on  the  6th  of  September  1907.  He  left  a  volume  of 
unpublished  verse  and  a  prose  work,  Le  Lien  social^  which  was 
a  revision  of  an  introduction  which  he  had  contributed  to 
Michelet's  La  Bible  de  VhwmanUL 

What  strikes  the  reader  of  SuUy-Prudhomme's  poetry  fir^ 
and  foremost  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  thinker;  and  moreover  a 
poet  who  thinks,  and  not  a  thinker  who  turns  to  rhyme  for 
recreation.  The  most  strikingly  original  portion  of  his  :work 
is  to  be  found  in  his  philosophic  and  sdentific  poetry.  If  he 
has  not  the  scientific  genius  of  Pascal,  he  has  at  least  the 
scientific  habit  of  mind  and  a  delight  in  maihematic  certainties. 
In  attempting^  to  interpret  the  universe  as  science  reveals  it  to 
us  he  has  created  a  new  form  of  poetry  which  is.  not  lacking 
in  a  certain  grandeiur.  One  of  his  most  beautiful  poemA, 
"  Lld6al  "  {Stances  et  pohnes),  is  inspired  by  the  thought,  which 
is  due  to  scientific  calculations,  of  stars  so  remote  from  our 
planet  that  their  light  has  been  on  its  way  to  us  since  thousands 
of  centuries  and  will  one  day  be  visible  to  the  eyes  of  a  future 
generation.  The  second  chief  characteristic  of  Sully-Pnid- 
homme's  poetry  is  the  extreme  sensibility  of  soul,  the  pro- 
foundly melancholy  note  which  we  find  in  his  love  lyrics  and 
his  meditations*  SuUy-Prudhomme  is  above  all  things  intro- 
spective; he  penetrates  into  the  hidden  comers  of  his  heart; 
he  la}^  barei  the  subtle  torments  oi  his  conscience,  the  shifting 
currents  of  his  hopes  and  fears,  belief  and  disbelief  in  face  of 
the  riddle  of  the  universe  to  an  extent  so  poignant  as  to  foe 
sometimes  almost  painful.  And  to  render  the  fugitive  phases 
and  tremiilous  adventures  of  his  spirit  he  fiads  incomparably 
delicate  shades  of  expression,  an  exquisite  and  sensitive  diction. 
We  are  struck  in  reading  his  poems  by  the  nobility  of  his  ideas, 
by  a  religious  elevation  like  that  of  Pascal;  for  there  is  in  his 
work  Something  both  of  Lucretius  and.  of  Pascal.  Yet  he  is 
far  from  being  either  an  Epiciuean  or  a  Jansehist;  he  is  Tather 
a  Stoic  to  whom  the  deceptions  of  life  have^  brought  pity  insteatil 
of  bitterness. 

As  an  artist  Sully^PrUdhomme  is  remariLable  for  the  entire 
absence  of  oratoricad  effect;  for  the  extreme  simplicity  and  fas- 
tidious precision  of  his  diction.  Other  poets  have  been  endowed 
with  a  more  glowing  imagination;  his  poetry  is  neither  exuberant 
in  colour  nor  rich  in  sonorous  harmonies  of  rhyme.  The  grace 
of  his  verse  is  a  grace  of  outline  and  not  of  colour,  his  melody 
one  of  subtle  rhythm;  his  verse  is  as  if  carved  in  ivory^  his  music 
like  that  of  a  perfect  unison  of  stringed  instruments^  His 
imagination  is  inseparable  from  his  ideas,  and  this  is  the  reason 
of  the  extraordinary  perspicuity  of  his  poetic  style.  Hte  extends 
poetry  to  two  extreme  limits;  on  the  one  hand  to  the  borderland 
of  the  unreal  and  the  dreamlike,  as  in  a  poem  such'  as  ''  Le 
Rendezvous  '*  {Vaines  tendresses)^  in  which  he  seems  to  express 
the  inexpressible  in  precise  language;  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  . 
scientific  poems  he  encroaches  on  the  province  of  prose.  His 
poetry  is  plastic  in  the  creation  of  forms  which  fittingly  express 
his  f ijgitive  emotions  and  his  elevated  ideas.  Both  by  the 
charm  of  his  pure  and  perfect  phrase,  by  his  consummate  art, 
and  the  dignity  which  informs  all  his  work,  Sully-Prudhomme 
deserves  rank  among  the  foremost  of  modem  poets.     (£.  G.) 

See  C.  H^mon,  La  Philosopkis  de  Sully^Prudhomtke' (igoy),  Stdly^ 
Prudhomwe  by:E.  Zyrpmski  (Pari3  1907). 

SULMONA,  or  Solmona  (anc.  Sulmo),  a  city  and  episcopal 
see  of  the  Abruzzi,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Aquila,  40  m.  by 
rail  S.E.  by  £.  of  that  town,  and  107  m.  £.  by  N.  of  Rome 
(75  m.  direct).  Pop.  (1901),  13,372  (town),  18,247  (commune). 
Sulmona  is  situated  at  a  height  of  1322  ft.  above  the  sea  on  the 
Gizio,  a  tributary  of  the  Pescara,  which  supplies  water-poirer 
to  its  paper-mills,  fulling-mills  and  copper-works.  Its  cathedral 
of  Sail  Panfilio  has  a  14th-century  portal.  The  interior  has  been 
modernized,  but  in  the  crypt  are  s6me  medieval  sculptui^a. 
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Subnona  has  alsa  in  S.  Maiia  della  Tomba  a  good  example  of 
pure  Gothic.  S.  Francesco  d'Assisi  occupies  the  site  of  an 
older  and  larger  church,  the  Romanesque  portal  of  which  still 
stands  at  the  end  of  the  Corso  Ovidio,  and  forms  the  entrance 
to  the  meat  market.  Opposite  is  a  picturesque  aqueduct  of 
1266  with  pointed  arches.  S.  Agostino  has  a  good  Gothic  portal. 
The  Ospedale  Civico,  next  to  the  church  of  the  Annimziata, 
begun  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century,  shows  an  interesting 
mixture  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  styles.  The  window  of 
the  Palazzo  Tabassi  is  similar,  and  both  iare  due  to  Lombard 
masters.  In  the  court  of  the  grammar  school  is  a  fine  15th- 
century  statue  of  Ovid,  the  most  celebrated  native  of  the  town, 
whose  memory  is  preserved  among  the  peasants  in  songs  and 
lolk-lore.  The  Porta  Napoli  is  an  interesting  gate  of  the  early 
14th  century.  Innocent  VII.  was  a  native  of  the  town.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  Monte  Morrone  where  Pietro  di 
MoTone  lived  (c,  1254)  as  a  hermit  and  founded  a  monastery 
for  his  hermits,  who  after  his  elevation  to  the  papacy  as  Celes^ 
tine  V.  took  the  name  of  Celestines;  the  monastery  (S.  Spirito) 
remained  till  1870,  when  it  was  transformed  into  a  prison. 
There  are  some  ruins  of  the  imperial  period,  attributed,  ground- 
lessly,  to  the  house  of  Ovid  near  it.  The  church  contains  a 
Gothic  tomb  of  141 2  by  a  German  master,  in  which  Renaissance 
influence  is,  according  to  Burckhardt,  traceable  for  the  first 
tim^  in  south  Italy  in  the  realistic  characterization  of  the 
portrait  figures. 

Sulmo,  a  city  of  the  Paeligni,  is  first  mentioned  during  the 
Second  Pimic  War  (211  B.C.).  It  was  the  second  town  of  the 
Paeligni  in  importance,  Corfinium  coming  first.  It  became  a 
Roman  colony  probably  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  as  a  muni- 
cipium  it  continued  to  flourish  throughout  the  empire.  It  was 
situated  7  m.  southeast  of  Corfinium  on  the  road  to  Aesemia, 
and  was  famous  for  its  ironsmiths.  Hardly  any  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  exi^  above  ground,  owing  to  frequent  earth- 
quakes. A  number  of  discoveries  of  tombs  (both  archaic  and  of 
the  Roman  period),  &c.,  have  however  been  made  (cf.  A.  de 
Nino,  in  Notizie  degliScavi,  passim).  Charles  V.  erected  it  into 
a  principality,  which  he  bestowed  on  Charles  Lannoy,  who  had 
captmred  Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  It  ultimately 
passed  to  the  Como  and  Borghese  families.  The  bishopric  is 
known  as  that  of  Valva  and  Sulmona. 

SULPHONAL,  or  acetone  diethyl  sulphone  (CH,)iC(SOsC2H6)2, 
a  valuable  hypnotic  prepared  by  condensing  acetone  with 
ethyl  mercaptan  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  mer- 
captol  (CHa)iC(SCiH|)j  formed  being  subsequently  oxidized  by 
potassium  permanganate  (£.  Baumann,  Ber.,  1886,  19,  p.  2808) . 
It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  and  methyl 
iodide  on  ethylidene  diethyl  sulphine,  CH8*CH(S02C2H8)j 
(which  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  dithioacetal  with 
potassium  permanganate).  It  crystallizes  in  prisms  melting 
at  125**  C,  which  are  practically  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but 
dissolve  in  15  parts  of  hot  and  also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

It  is  the  sulphonalum  of  the  B.P.,  and  the  stdphomethanum 
of  the  U.S.P.  It  produces  lengthened  sleep  in  functional 
nervous  insomnia,  and  is  also  useful  in  insanity,  being  given  with 
mucilage  of  acacia  or  in  hot  liquids,  owing  to  its  insolubility, 
or  in  large  capsules.  Its  hypnotic  power  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  chloral,  but  as  it  is  not  a  depressant  to  the  heart  or  respiration 
it  can  be  used  when  morphine  or  chloral  are  contra-indicated. 
It  is,  however,  very  imcertain  in  its  action,  often  failing  to 
produce  sleep  when  taken  at  bedtime,  but  producing 
drowsiness  and  sleep  the  following  day.  The  drowsiness  the 
next  day  following  a  medicinal  dose  can  be  avoided  by  a  saline 
laxative  the  morning  after  its  administration.  It  is  unwise  to 
use  it  continuously  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time,  as  it 
tends  to  produce  the  sulphonal  habit,  which  is  attended  by 
marked  toxic  effects,  disturbances  of  digestion,  giddiness, 
staggering  gait  and  even  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities. 
These  effects  are  accompanied  by  skm  eruptions,  and  the  urine 
becomes  of  a  dark  red  colour  (haematopprphinuria).  Sulphonal 
is  cumulative  in  its  effects*  Many  fatal  cases  of  sulphonal 
poisoning  are  on  record,,  both  from  chronic  poisoning  and  from 


a  single  laxgc  dose.  Trional  (CHs)(C2H6;)C(S0sG2H8)2,  and 
tetronal,  (C2H6)2C(S02C2H8)2,  are  also  hypnotics.  They  are 
faster  in  action  than  sulphonal,  and  trional  does  not  disorder 
the  digestion. 

SULPHONIC  ACIDS,  in  organic  chemistry,  a  group  of  com- 
pounds of  the  type  R*SOjH,  where  R  is  an  alkyl  or  an  aryl 
group. 

Aliphatic  Sulphonic  Acids, — The  members  of  this  class  may 
be  prepared  by  the  direct  sulphonation  of  some  paraffins  (I. 
Worstall,  Amer,  Chem.  Journ.,  1898,  20,  p.  664) ,  by  the  oxidation 
of  mercaptans  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  (H.  Kopp,  Ann.\ 
1840,  35,  p.  346) ;  in  the  form^of  their  salts  from  the  alkyl  halides 
and  alkaline  sulphites,  and  as  esters  from  the  alkyl  halides  and 
silver  sulphite.  They  are  colourless  oils  or  crystalline  solidd 
which  are  extremely  hygroscopic,  very  soluble  in  water  and 
have  a  strongly  acid  reaction.  They  are  unaffected  by  heating 
with  aqueous  alkalis  or  acids  and  are  stable  towards  concentrated 
nitric  acid.  Phosphorus  pentachloride  converts  them  into  the 
corresponding  acid  chlorides,  RSO2CI,  which  are  decomposed 
slowly  by  water.  These  chlorides,  on  reduction  by  tmc  and 
sulphuric  add,  pass  readily  into  the  mercaptans,  whilst  if  zinc 
dust  and  alcohol  be  used  they  are  converted  into  the  sulphinic 
adds,  RSO2H. 

Methyl  sulphonic  addy  CHrSOgH,  was  obtained  by  H.  Kolbe 
{Ann.,  1^45.  54»  P»  '74)  by  reducing  trichloromethyl  sulphonic 
chloride  (formed  from  chlorine  and  carbon  bisulphide  in  the  p]:e9ence 
of  water :  CS2  -f-SCU  +2HjO  =  CCU-SOjCl  -|-4HC1 +SC1,)  with  sodium 
amalgam.  It  is  a  colouriess  syrup  which  decomposes  when  heated 
above  130**  C.  The  corresponding  acid  chloride  is  an  extremely 
stable  solid  which  melts  at  155"*  C.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
carbon  bisulphide  on  potassium  bichromate  in  the  presence  of 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  (Loew,  Zeit.  /.  Chem.,  1869,  p.  82). 
When  heated  under  pressure  it  decomposes  with  the  final  produc- 
tion of  carbonyl  and  thionyl  chlorides:  CCl8S02CI«*CCl4-i-S02  = 
COClj+SOCU.  Ethyl  stdphonic  acid,  C»H6'SO,H,  is  a  crystalline  deli- 
quescent solid  formed  by  oxidizing  ethyl  mercaptan  or  by  reducing 
vinyl  sulphonic  acid,  CftiCH-SOaH  (Kohler,  Atner.  Chem.  Journ,, 
1898,  20,  p.  687). 

Thiosulphonic  acids  of  the  type  R*SOi'SH  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  sulphochlorides  on  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
sulphide:  R-SOjCl  4-K2S  =  R-SO,K+^+KCl=*:Ka+ R-SOrSK; 
or  by  the  action  of  the  salt  of  a  sulphinic  acid  on  an  alkaline  sulphide 
in  the  presence  of  iodine  (Otto,  Ber.,  1891,  24,  p.  144). 

Aromatic  Sulphonic  Acids. — ^The  acids  of  this  group  are  very 
similar  to  the  corresponding  aliphatic  sulphonic  acids  and  arc 
usually  obtained  by  the  direct  heating  of  an  aromatic  hydro- 
carbon with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  fuming  sulphuric  add 
or  sulphur  chlorhydrin.  After  the  action  is  completed  they 
may  frequently  be  "  salted  out  "  by  adding  common  salt  to 
the  acid  solution  until  no  more  dissolves,  when  the  sodium  salt 
of  the  acid  separates  (L.  Gattermann,  Ber.,  1891,  24,  p.  212 1). 
They  are  also  formed  by  oxidizing  thiophenols  or  by  decompos- 
ing diazonium  salts  with  sulphurous  acid.  The  free  adds  are 
usually  hygroscopic,  crystalline  solids  which  are  readily  soluble 
in  water.  When  heated  under  pressure  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  to  about  150**  C.  they  yield  hydrocarbons 
and  sulphuric  acid.  The  salts  usually  crystallize  well,  and 
those  of  the  alkali  metals  are  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
phenols,  into  which  they  pass  when  fused  with  the  caustic 
alkalis.  When  dbtilled  with  potassium  cyanide  they  yidd  the 
aromatic  nitriles.  The  sulphonic  acids  with  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride are  converted  into  sulphochlorides  which  are  stable 
to  cold  water,  but  with  ammonia  they  yidd  sulphonamides, 
RSO2NH2,  and  with  alcohols  esters  of  the  sulphonic  adds. 

Benzene  sulphonic  acid,  CeHj-SOjH.lJHiO,  crystallizes  in  small 
plates  and  is  very  deliauescent.  Benzene  sulphochloride,  CoH*  SOjCl, 
IS  a  colourless  fuming  liquid  which  boils  at  120°  C.  (10  mm.).  The 
aminobenzene  sulphonic  acids,  particularly  the  meta  and  para 
compounds,  are  of  importance  owing  to  thdr  employment  in  the 
colour  industry.  The  direct  sulphonation  of  aniline  yields  the  para 
acid,  sulphanilic  acid,  C6H4(NH2)(S03H),  which  crystallizes  in  small 
plates  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  colci  water.  When  fused  with 
caustic  potash  it  yields  aniline,  whilst  oxidation  with  chromic  acid 
yields  benzoquinone.    In  constitution  it  is  probably  to  be  regarded 

/NHfv 
as  a  cyclic  ammonium  salt,  C«H4<  >. 
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acid  solution  and  coupled  with  dimethyl  aniline  it  yields  helianthine^ 
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the  aodium  salt  of  which  is  used  as  an  indicator  (q.v,)»  Mekmilic 
acid  C6H4(NH))  (SOsH)  [1*3],  which  crystalUzes  in  prisms,  is  formed 
by  the  reduction  of  meta-nitrobenzene  sulphonic  acid  and  is  used 
in  the  preparation  of  ^various  azo  dyes. 

Sidphinic  acids t  R-SOjH,  are  fonned  by  reducing  sulpho- 
chlorides  with  zinc  dust;  by  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  on 
the  zinc  aikyls  (Hobson,  Ann,  1857,  102,  p.  72;  1858,  106,  p. 
287) ;  by  the  action  of  sulphochlorides  on  mercaptans  in  alkaline 
solution;  and  by  the  action  of  the  Grignard  rtogeot  on  sulphur 
dioxide  or  thionyl  chloride  (Rosenhdm,  Ber.,  1904,  37,  p.  2152; 
Oddo,  R,  Accad.  Lin.,  1905  (5),  14  (1.),  p.  169).  The  free  acids 
are  unstable.  They  are  readily  oxidized  to  sulphonic  acids 
and  reduced  to  mercaptans.  Their  alkali  salts  on  treatment 
with  the  alkyl  halides  'yield  sulphones,  R2SO2.  Ethyl  sulphinic 
add,  CsHg'SOjH,  is  a  colourless  syrup.  Benzene  siilphinic  acid, 
C«H5-S02H,  crystallizes  in  large  prisms  and  acts  as  a  reducing 
agent.  It  decomposes  when  heated  with  water  under  pressure: 
SQHfi.SOiH^^CjHfi-SOjH+CeHs-SOrS-CftHj+HjO.  The  potas- 
sium salt  when  fused  with  caustic  potash  yields  benzene  and 
potassium  sulphite.  * 

SULPHUR  [symbol  S,  atomic  weight  32-07  (0=i6)],  a 
nou-metallic  chemical  element,  known  from  very  remote  times 
and  regarded  by  the  alchemists,  on  account  of  its  inflammable 
nature,  as  the  principle  of  combustion;  it  is  also  known  as 
brimstone  {q.v.).  The  element  occurs  widely  and  abundantly 
distributed  in  nature  both  in  the  free  ^tate  and  in  combination. 
Free  or  native  sulphur,  knowu  also  as  "  virgin  sulphur,"  occurs 
in  connexiou  with  voicaiioes  and  in  certdn  stratified  rocks  in 
several  modes,  viz.  as  crystals,  and  as  stahtctitic,  encrusting, 
renifbrm,  massive,  earthy  and  occasionally  pulverulent  forms  as 
"  sulphuf  meal."  It  seems  rather  doubtful  whether  the  unstable 
monoclinfc  modification  of  sulphur  (j8-sulphur)  is  ever  found 
in  a  native  state. 

Thexirystals  belong  to  the  orthorhombic  s>rstem,  and  have  usually 
a  p3^midal  habit  (ng.)i  but  mav  be  sphenoidal  or  tabular.  Twins 
are  rare.  The  cleavage  is  imperfect,  but  there  is 
a  well-marked  conchoidal  fracture.  The  hardness 
ranges  from  about  i  to  2,  and  the  sp.gr.  from  i  -9  to  2  -i. 
Crystals  of  sulphur  are  transparent  or  translucent  and 
highly  refractive  with  strong  birefringence;  they 
have  a  resinous  or  slightly  adamantine  lustre,  and 
present  the  characteristic  sulphur-ydiow  colour. 
Impurities  render  the  mineral  grey,  greenish  or  red- 
dish, bituminous  matter  being  often  present  in  the 
mas>sive  Varieties.  Sulphur  containmg  selenium, 
such  as  occurs  in  the  isle  of  Vulcano  in  the  Lipari  Isles,  may  be 
oran^-red ;  and  a  similar  colour  is  seen  in  sulphur  which  contains 
arsenic  sulphide,  such  as  that  from  La  Solfataira  near  Naples.  The 
presence  of  tellurium  in  native  sulphur  is  rare,  but  is  known  in 
certain  specimens  from  Japan. 

Volcanic  sulphur  usually  occurs  as  a  sublimate  around  or  on  the 
walls  of  the  vents,  and  has  probably  been  formed  in  many  cases 
by  the  interaction  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  Sub- 
limed sulphur  also  results  from  the  spontaneous  combustion  of 
coal  seams  containing  pyrites.  Deposits  of  sulphur  are  frequently 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  on  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere:  hence  natural  sulphureous  waters,  especially 
hot  springs,  readily  deposit  sulphur.  The  reduction  of  sulphates 
to  sulphides  by  means  of  organic  matter,  probably  through  the 
agency  of  sulphur-bacteria,  may  also  indirectly  furnish  sulphur,  and 
hence  it  is  frequently  found  in  deposits  of  gypsum.  Free  sulphur 
may  also  result  from  the  decomposition  of  pyrites,  as  in  pyritic 
shales  and  lignites,  or  from  the  alteration  of  galena:  thus  crystals 
of  sulphur  occur,  with  anglesite,  in  cavities  in  galena  at  Monteponi 
near  Iglesias  in  Sardinia;  whilst  the  pyrites  of  Rio  Tinto  in  Spain 
sometimes  yield  sulphur  on  weathering.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  oxidation  of  sulphur  itself  by  atmospheric  influence  may  give 
rise  to  sulphuric  acid,  which  in  the  presence  of  limestone  will  form 
gypsum :  thus  the  sulphur-deposits  of  Sicily  suffer  alteration  of  this 
kind,  and  have  their  outcrop  marked  by  a  pale  earthy  gypseous 
rock  called  hriscdU, 

Some  of  the  most  important  deposits  of  sulphur  in  the  worid 
are  worked  in  Sicily,  diiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Caitanisetta 
and  Girgenti,  as  at  Racalmuto  aud  Cattolica;  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  the  provinces  of  Catania,  Palermo  (Lercara)  and 
Trapani  (GibelUna).  The  sulphur  occurs  in  Miocene  marls 
a.nd  limestone,  associated  with  gypsum,  celestine,  aragonite 
and  calcite.  It  was  formerly  bdieved  that  the  sulphur  had  a 
volcanic  origin,  but  it  is  now  generally  held  that  it  has  either 


been  reduced  from  gypsum  by  organic  agencies,  or  more  pro- 
bably deposited  from  sulphur-bearing  waters.  Liquid  occasion- 
ally enclosed  in  the  sulphur  and  gypsum  has  been  found  by  O. 
Silvestri  and  by  C.  A.  H.  Sjogren  to  contain  salts  like  those  of 
sulphur-springs.  An  important  zone  of  sulphur-bearing  Miocene 
rocks  occurs  on  the  east  side  of  the  Apennines,  constituting  a 
great  part  of  the  province  of  Forli  and  part  of  Pesaro.  Cesena 
and  Perticara  are  well-known  localities  in  this  district,  the  latter 
yielding  crystals  coated  with  asphalt.  Sulphur  is  occasionally 
found  .crystallized  in  Carrara  marble;  and  the  mineral  occurs 
also  in  Calabria.  Fine  crystals  occur  at  Conil  near  Cadiz; 
whilst  in  the  province  of  Teruel  in  Aragon,  sulphur  in  a  compact 
form  replace  fresh-water  shells  and  plant-remains,  suggesting 
its  origin  from  sulphur-springs.  Nodular  forms  of  sulphur 
occur  in  Miocene  marls  near  Radoboj  \tl  Croatia,  and  near 
Swoszowic,  south  of  Cracow..  Russia  possesses  large  deposits 
of  sulphilr  in  Daghestan  in  Transcaucasia,  and  in  the  Transcas- 
pian  stepj>es.  Important  deposits  of  sulphur  are  worked  at 
several  localities  in  Japan,  e^>ecially  at  the  Kosaka  mine  in  the 
province  of  Rikuchiu,  and  at  Yatsukoda-yama,  in  the  province 
of  Mutsu.  Sulphur  is  worked  ih  Chile  and  Peru.  A  complete 
list  of  localities  for  sulphur  would  include  all  the  volcanic  regions 
of  the  world.  In  the .  United  States,  sulphur  occurs  in  the 
following  states,  in  many  of  which  the  mineral  has  been  woiked: 
Louisiana(^.».),Utah,Colorado,California,Nevada,Alaska,Idaho, 
Texas  and  Wyoming.  The  Rabbit  Hole  sulphur-mines  are  in 
Nevada,  and  a  great  deposit  in  Utah  occurs  at  Cove  Creek, 
Beaver  county.  In  the  British  Islands  native  sulphur  is  only 
a  mineralogical  rarity,  but  it  occurs  in  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  of  Oughterard  in  Co.  Galway,  Ireland.* 

In  combination  the  element  chiefly  occurs  as  metallic  sul- 
phides and  sulphates.  The  former  are  of  great  commercial 
importance,  being,  in  most  cases,  valuable  ores,  e.g:  copper 
pyrites  (copper),  galena  (lead),  blende  (zinc),  cinnabar  (mer- 
cury), &c.  Of  the  sulphates  we  notice  gypsum  and  anhydrite 
(calcium) ,  barytes  (bariimi)  and  kieserite  (magnesium) .  Gaseous 
compounds,  e.g.  sulphur  dioxide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
are  present  in  volcanic  exhalations  (see  Volcano)  and  in  many 
mineral  waters.  The  element  also  occurs  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  It  is  present  in  hair  and  wool,  and  in 
albuminous  bodies;  and  is  also  a  constituent  of  certain  vegetable 
oils,  such  as  the  oils  of  garlic  and  mustard.  There  is,  in  addition, 
a  series  of  bacteria  which  decompose  sulphureous  compoimds 
and  utilize  the  element  thus  liberated  in  their  protoplasm  (see 
Bactemology). 

Eochaction. — As  quarried  or  mined  free  sulphur  is  always 
contaminated  with  limestone,  gypsum,  clay,  &c.;  the  principle 
underlying  its  extraction  from  these  impurities  is  one  of  simple 
liquation,  i.e.  the  clement  is  melted,  either  by  the  heat  of  its 
own  combustion  or  other  means,  and  runs  off  from  the  earthy 
residue. 

In  the  simplest  and  crudest  method,  as  practised  in  Sicily,  a  mass 
of  the  ore  Is  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  fired ;  after  a  time 
the  heat  melts  a  part  of  the  sulphur  which  runs  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  and  is  then  ladled  out.  This  exceptionally  wasteful 
process,  in  which  only  one-third  of  the  sulphur  is  recovered,  has  been 
improved  by  conductine  the  fusion  in  a  sort  of  kiln.  A  semicircukur 
or  semi-elliptical  pit  (cakarane)  about  33  ft.  in  diameter  and  8  ft.  deep 
is  dug  into  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  the  sides  are  coated  with  a  wall 
of  stone.  The  sole  consists  of  two  halves  slanting  against  each  other, 
the  line  of  intersection  forming  a  descending  gutter  which  runs  to 
the  outlet.  This  outlet  having  been  closed  by  small  stones  and 
sulphate  of  lime  cement,  the  pit  is  filled  with  sulphur  ore,  which  is 
heaped  up  considerably  beyond  the  edge  of  the  pit  and  covered  with 
a  layer  of  burnt-out  ore.  In  building  up  the  heap  a  number  of 
narrow  vertical  passages  are  left  to  aSford  a  draught  for  the  fire. 
The  ore  is  kindled  from  above  and  the  fire  so  regulated  (by  makine 
or  unmaking  air-holes  in  the  covering)  that,  by  the  heat  produced 


*  References.— A  very  full  article  ("  Zolfo  ")  by  G.  Aichino,  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Italy,  will  be  found  in  the  Enciclopedia  deUe 
arte  e  wi^im^^  (Turin,  J898).    This  includes  a  full  bibliography. 


See  also  J.  F.  Kemp  in  Rothwell!s  Mineral  Industry  {1S93),  vol.  ii.; 
Tules  Brunfaut,  DeVExptoitatumdes  soufres  (2nd  ed.,  1874) ;  Georno 
Sgezia,  SuW  origine  del  solfo  nei  pacemetUi_sol[iferi  deUa  Sicuia 


(Turin,  1802),    l^'or  Japanese  sulpEnr  see  T.  Wad9^»  Miner fi^s  oj 
Japan  (T5ky5,  I904)» 
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by  the  combustion  of  the  least  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphur,  the 
rest  is  liquefied.  The  molten  sulphur  accumulates  on  the  sole, 
whence  it  is  from  time  to  time  run  out  into  a  square  stone  receptacle, 
from  which  it  is  ladled  into  damp  poplar-wood  moulds  and  so  brought 
into  the  shape  of  truncated  cones  weighing  no  to  130  &>  each. 
These  cakes  are  sent  out  into  commerce.  A  caTcarone  with  a  capacity 
of  28,256  cub.  ft.  bums  for  about  two  months,  and  yields  about 
200  tons  of  sulphur.  The  yield  is  about  50%.  The  immense 
volumes  of  sulphurous  acid  evolved  give  rise  to  many  complaints; 
aU  the  minor  pits  suspend  work  during  the  summer  to  avoid  destruc- 
tion of  the  crops.  A  calcarone  that  is  to  be  used  all  the  year  round 
must  be  at  least  220  yds.  from  any  inhabited  place  and^iio  yds. 
from  any  field  under  cultivation.  « 

More  efficient  is  the  Gill  kiln  ^hich  uses  coke  as  a  fuel.  The  kiln 
consists  of  two  (or  more)  connected  cells  which  are  both  charged 
with  the  ore.  The  first  cell  is  heated  and  the  products  of  combustioi; 
are  led  into  the  second  cell  where  they  give  up  part  of  their  heat 
to  the  contained  ore,  so  that  by  the  time  the  first  cell  is  exhausted 
the  mass  in  the  second  cell  is  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to 
ignite  spontaneously  when  air  is  admitted.  Other  methods  have 
l^n  employed,  but  with  varying  commercial  success.  For  example, 
in  the  Gritti  and  Orlando  processes  the  ore  is  charged  into  retorts 
and  the  fusion  effected  by  superheated  steam,  the  sulphur  being 
ruii  off  as  usual;  or  as  was  suggested  by  R.  £.  Bollman  in  1867  the 
ore  mav  be  extracted  by  carbon  bisulphide. 

Crucfe  sulphur,  as  obtained  from  kilns,  contains  about  ^%  of 
earthy  impurities,  and  consequently  needs  refinine.  The  following 
apparatus  (invented  originally  by  Michel  of  Marseilles  and  improved 
subsequently  by  others)  enables  the  manufacturer  to  produce  either 
of  two  forms  (k  **  refined  "  sulphur  which  commerce  demands.  It 
consists  of  a  large-  stone  chamber  which  communicates  directly 
with  two  slightly  slanting  tubular  retorts  of  iron.  The  retorts  are 
charged  with  molten  sulphur  from  an  upper  reservoir,  which  is  kept 
at  the  requisite  temperature  by  means  of  the  lost  heat  of  the  retort 
fires.  The  chamber  has  a  safety  value  at  the  top  of  its  vault,  which 
is  so  balanced  that  the  least  surplus  pressure  from  within  sends  it 
up.  The  first  pu£F  of  sulphur  vapour  which  enters  the  chamber 
takes  fire  and  converts  the  air  of  the  chamber  into  a  mixture  of  nitro- 
gen and  sulphur  dioxide.  The  next  following  instalments  of  vapour, 
getting  diffused  throughout  a  )AVge  mass  of  relatively  cold  gaa, 
condense  into  a  kind  of  "  snow/'  known  in  commerce  and  valued 
as  "flowers  of  sulphur"  (fiores  sulphuris).  By  conducting  the 
distillation  slowly,  so  that  the  temperature  within  the  chamber 
remains  at  a  sufficiently  low  degree,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  whole 
of  the  product  In  the  form  of  "  flowers,"  If  compact  ("  roll  ") 
sulphur  is  wanted  the  distillation,  is  made  to  go  on  at  the  Quickest 
admissible  rate.  The  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  chamber 
soon  rises  to  more  than  the  fusing-point  of  sulphur  (113**  C),  and 
the  distillate  accumulates -at  the  bottom  as  a  liqiiid,  which  is  tapped 
off  from  thne  to  time  to  be  cast  into  the  customaty  form  of  rods. 

The  Louisiana  deposits  are  worked  by  a  process  oeviaed  by  Herman 
Frasch  in  1891. .  It  consists  in  sinking  a  bore-hole,  after  the  manner 
of  a  petroleum  well,  and  letting  in  four  pipes  centrally  arranged,  tHe 
outer  pipe  being  10  in.  in  diametei*,  the  next  6  in.,  the' next  3  in.  and 
the  innermost  1  in.  The  operation  consists  in  forcing  down  the  3-in. 
pipe  superheated  steam  at  330*  F.  to  melt  the  sulphur.  Cotaprrased 
air  is  now  driven  down  the  i-in,  pipe  and  bubbles  into  the  melted 
sulphur  and  water ;  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  greatly  diminished, 
so  that  it  rises  to  the  surface  through  the  outer  pipes ;  it  is  then  run 
off  to  settling  tanks.    The  sulphur  so  obtained  is  98  %  puk'e. 

In  some  pucces  sulphur  is  extracted  from  iron  pyrites  by  one  of 
two  methods.  The  pyrites  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation  from 
out  of  iron  or  fire-clay  tubular  retorts  at  a  bright  red  heat.  One- 
third  of  the  sulphur  is  volatilized — 3FeSi  «»  FejSi  +  2S — and 
obtained  as  a  distillate;  The  second  method  is  analogous  to  the 
calcarone  method  of  liquation:  the  ore  is  placed  in  a  hmekiln-like 
furnace  over  a  mass  of  kindled  fuel  to  start  a  partial  combustion  of 
the  minei^l,  and  the  process  is  so  regulated  that,  by  the  heat  gener*' 
ated,  the  nnbumt  part  is  decomposed  with  elimination  of  sulphur, 
which  collects  in  the  molten  state  on  an  inverted  roof-shaped  sole 
below  the  furnace  and  is  thence  conducted  into  a  cistern.  Such 
pyrites  sulphur  is  usually  contaminated  with  arsenic,  and  conse- 
(^uently  is  of  less  value  than  Sicilian  sulphur,  which  is  characteris- 
tically free  from  this  impurity. 

Large  quantities  are  also  recovered  from  alkali  waste  (see  Alkal! 
M  anufacture)  ;  another  source  is  the  spent  oxide  of  gas  manufacture 
(see  Gas). 

The  substance  known  as  "  milk  of  sulphur  "  (lac  stdphuris)  is 
very  finely  divided  sulphur  produced  by  the  following,  or  some 
analogous,  chemieal  pnxress.  One  part  of  auicklime  is  slaked  with 
6  parts  of  water,  and  the  paste  produced  diluted  with  24  parts  of 
water;  2-3  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  are  added;  and  the  whole  is 
boiled  for  about  an  hour  or  longer,  when  the  sulphur  dissolves.  The 
mixed  solution  of  polysulphides  iind  thiosulphate  of  calcium  thus 
produced  is  clarifiea,  diluted  largely,  and  then  mixed  with  enough  of 
pure  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  pmduce  a  feebly  alkaline  mixture 
when  Sulphur  is  precipitated.  The  addition  of  more  acid  would 
produce  an  additional  supply  of  sulphur  (by  the  action  of  the  HJS2O1 
on  the  dissolved  HiS);  but  this  thiosulphate  sulphur  is  vellow  and 
compact,  while  the  polysulphide  part  has  the  desired  qualities, 


forming  an  extremely  fine,  almost  white,  powder.    The  procipitate 
is  washed,  collected,  and  dried  at  a  very  moderate  heat. 

Properties, — Sulphur  exists  in  several  allotropic  modifications, 
but  before  considering  these  systematically  we  will  deal  with  the 
properties  of  ordinary  (or  rhombic)  sulphur.  Commercial 
sulphur  forms  yellow  crystals  which  melt  at  iia**  and  boil  at 
444- 53**  C.  under  ordinary  pressure  (H.  L.  Callendar,  Chem. 
News,  1 89 1,  63,  p.  i);  just  above  the  boiling  pcHnt  the  vapour 
is  orange-yellow,  but  on  continued  heating  it  darkens,  being 
deep  red  at  500^  ;  at  higher  temperatures  it  lightens,  becoi^ing 
straw-yellow  at  650**,  These  colour  changes  are  connected  with 
a  dissociation  of  the  molecules.  At  524^  Dumas  deduced  the 
structure  Sq  from  vapour-density  determinations,  whilst  for  the 
range  860**  to  1040**,  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  Troost  deduced 
the  formula  Sj.  Biltz  {Ber,,  x888,  21,  p.  2013;  1901,  34,  p. 
2490)  showed  that  the  vapour  density  decreased  with  the  tem- 
perature, and  also  depended  on  the  pressure.  G.  Preuner  and 
W.  Schypp  (ZeU.  phys.  Chem,,  1909,  69,  p.  157),  in  a  study  of 
the  dissociation  isotherms  over  300^-850**,  detected  molecules  of 
Ss,  Sa  and  St,  whilst  Si  appears  to  exist  below  pressures  of  3c  mm. 
Boiling  and  freezing-point  determinations  of  the  mol^ular 
weight  in  solution  indicate  the  formula  Sg«  The  density  of 
solid  sulphur  is  2-062  to  2*070,  and  the  specific  heat  0-1712; 
it  is  a  bad  conductor  of  electricity  and  becomes  negatively 
electrified  on  friction.  It  ignites  in  air  at  363**  and  in  oa^gen 
at  275-280**  (H.  Moissan,  CampU  rend.,  1903,  137,  p.  547), 
burning  with  a  characteristic  blue  flame  and  fomnng  much 
sulphur  dioxide,  recognized  by  its  pimgent  odour.  At  the  same 
time  a  little  trioxide  is  formed,  and,  according  to  Hempel 
{Ber,,  1890,  23,  p.  1455),  half  the  sulphur  is  converted  into  this 
oxide  if  the  combustion  be  carried  out  i^  oxygen  at  a  pressure 
of  40  to  50  atmospheres.  Sulphur  also  combines  directly  with 
most  of  the  elements  to  form  sulphides.  The  atomic  weight 
was  determined  by  Berzelius,  Erdmann  and  Marchand,  !D'iuna3 
2ind  Stas.  Thomsen  {Zeii.  phys,  Chem,,  1894,  13,  p.  72^ 
obtained  the  value  32*0606. 

Allotropic  Modifications.' — Sulphur  assumes  crystalline,  amor- 
phous and  (possibly)  colloidal  forms.  Historically  the  most 
important  are  the  rhombic  (S«)  and  monoclinic  (S^)  forms, 
discussed  by  £.  Mitscherlich  in  1822  (see  Ann,  c^im^  Phys,, 
1823,  24,  p.  264).  The  transformations  of  these  two  fpmds  are 
discussed  in  Chemistry:  Physical,  Rhombic.sulphur  may  be 
obtained  artificially  by  slowly  crystallizing  a  solution  of  sulphur 
in  carbon  bisulphide,  or,  better,  by  exposing  pyridine  saturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  atmospheric  oxidation  (Ahrens, 
Ber,,  1890,  23,  p.  2708).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,*  but  readily 
soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide,  sulphur  chloride  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. The  common  monoclinic  variety  is  obtained  by 
allowing  a  crust  to  f6rm  over  molten  sulphur  by  partially 
cooling  it,  and  then  breaking  the  crust  and  potiring  off  the 
still  liquid  portion,  whereupon  the  interior  of  the  vessel  will 
be  found  coated  with  long  needles  of  this  variety.  Like  Sa  it 
is  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide.  Three  other  monoclinic  forms 
have  been  described.  By  acting  upon  a  solution  of  sodium 
hyposulphite  with  potassium  bisulphate,  Gemez  {Compt,  rend,, 
1884,  98,  p.  144)  obtained  a  form  which  he  termed  nacri  (or 
pearly)  sulphur;  the  same  modification  was  obtained  by  Sabatier 
(ibid.,  1885,  100,  p.  1346)  on  shaking  hydrogen  persulphide 
with  alcohol  or  ether.  It  is  readily  transformed  into  rhombic 
sulphur.  Another  form,  mixed  with  the  variety  just  described, 
is  obtained  by  adding  3  to  4  volumes  of  alcohol  to  a  solution 
of  ammonium  sulphide  saturated  with  sulphur  and  exposing 
the  mixture  to  air  at  about  5®.  EngePs  monoclinic  form 
(Compt.  rend,,  1891, 112,  p.  866)  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  sodium  hyposulphite  with  double  its  volume  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  filtering  and  extracting  with  chloroform;  the  extract 
yielding  the  variety  on  evaporation.  A  triclinic  form  is  claimed 
to  be  obtained  by  Friedel  (Bull,  soc,  ckim,,  1879,  32,  p.  14)  on 
subliming  ordinary  sulphur. 

*  It  Is  a  common  practice  of  keepers  of  dogs  to  place  a  piece  of  roll 
sulphur  in  the  animal's  water  but  this  serves  no  useful  purpose 
owing  to  this  property. 
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Amorphous  suipbur  or  Sy  exists  in  two  forms,  one  soluble  in 
carbon  bisulphide,  the  otjier  insoluble.  Milk  of  sulphur  (see 
above),  obtained  by  decomposing  a  p^lysulphide  with  an  acid, 
contains  both  forms.  The  insoluble  variety  may  also  be  obtained 
by  decomposing  sulphur  chloride  with  water  and  by  other  re- 
actions.   It  gradually  transforms  itself  into  rhombic  siilphur. 

The  colloidal  sulphur,  S«,  described  by  Debus  as  a  product 
of  th^  interaction  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphur  dioxide 
In  aqueous  solution,  is  regarded  by  Spring  (Rec.  trav.  ckim., 
1906,  25,  p.  ^53)  as  a  hydrate  of  the  formula  S8'H20.  The 
"blue  sulphur,"  described  by  Orloff,  ha^  been  investigated 
by  P^temo  and  Mazzucchelli  (Abs.  Jaum.  Chem,  5<?c.,  1907, 

Molten  Sulphur, — ^Several  interesting  phenomena  are  witnessed 
when  sulphur  is  heated  above  its  melting  point.  The  solid 
melts  to  a  pate  yellow  .liquid  which  on  continued  heating  grad« 
ually  darkens  and  becomes  more  viscous,  the  maximum  vis* 
cosity  oecxirrihg  at  180**,  the  product  being  dark  red  in  colour. 
This  change  is  associated  with  a  change  in.  the  spectrum  (N. 
Lockyer).  On  continuing  the  beating)  the  viscosity  diminishes 
while  the  ooloilr  remains  the  same.  If  the  viscous  variety  be 
rtipidly  cooled,  or  the  more  highly  heated  mass  be  poured  into 
water,  an  elastic  substance  is  obtained,  termed  plastic  sulphur. 
This  substance,  however,  on  standing  becomes  brittle.  The 
character  of  molten  sulphur  has  been  mainl:^.elucidated  by  the 
researches  of  A.  Smith  and  his  collaborators.  Smith  (4  ft^. 
Jourh.  Cf^m»  Soc,,  1907,  ii.  20,  451,  757)  regards  molten  sulphur 
as  a  mixture  of  two  homers  Sa  and  3m  ui  dynamic  equilibrium, 
Sa  being  light  in  colour  and  mobile,  and  Sfi  dark  and  viscous.  At 
low  temperatures  Sa  predominates,  but  as  the  temperature 
is  raised  S/i  increases;  the  transformation,  however,  is  retarded 
by  , some  gases,  s,g,  sulphur  dioxide  and.  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  accelerated  by  others;  ^g.  anomonia.  The  solid  derived 
from  S\  h  cryfetaUine  and  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide,  that 
from!  S^  is  amprphous  and  insoluble.  As  to  the  formation  of 
precipitated  sulphur,  Smith  considers  that  the  element  first 
separates  in  the  liquid  Sfi  condition,  which  is  transformed  into 
Sa  and  finally  into  Sa;  the  insoluble  (in  carbon  bisulphide)  forms 
arise  .wheA,  little  of  the  S^  has  been  txansfonned;  whilst  the 
soluble  consist  mainly  of  So*  ,  SiwlaJ  vjew^  are  adopted^by  H. 
Etdmann  {Ann.,  xgbS,  562,  p.  133),  but  he  regards  S^  as  the 
polymer  S3,  analogous  to  ozone  O3;  Smith,  howevet,  regards 
Sifc  as  S«. 

Compounds* 

Sulphutehed  hydrogen,  HiS»  a  compound,  first  examined  by 
C.  Scheele,  ma>r  be  obtained  by  heating  sulphur  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen^  combination  taking  place  between  200^  C.  and  358^  C, 
and  being' complete  at  the  latter  teiAperatttte;  dissociation  taking 
place  above  this  tempevature  (M.  Bodenstein,  ZtU*  phys:  Ch^m*^ 
1899,  29,  p.  ^rj)  J  by  heating  some  metallic  sulphides  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  t  by  the  action  of  acids  on  various  metallio  sulphides 
(ferrous  sulphide  and  dilute  sulpJmric  acid  beingf  most  generaUy 
eniploy^d);  by  the  action  of  sulphat*  on  heated  paraffin  wax  or 
vaseline,  or  by  heatinr  a  solution  of  magjnesiiim  'sulphydrate*  It 
is  klso  produced  dnnng  the  putrefaction  of  ommic  substances 
containing  sulphur  ^nd  is  found  among  the  products  obtained  in 
the  de^tructhre  distillation  of  coal.  To  obtam  pure  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  the  method  genemlly  adopted  consisU  in  decomposing 
pr^ipitated  antimony  sulphide  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  As  an  alternative,  H.  Moissan  (Comp.  rend.,  1903, 137,  p.  363) 
condenses  the  gas  by  means  of  liquid  air  and  fractionates  the  products 

Suiphurettled  hydrogen  is  a  colouriess  gas  possessing  an  extremely 
offensive  odour*.  It  acts  as  a  strong  poison«  It  burns  with  a  pale 
blue  ^me,  forming  sulphur  dioxide  and  water.  It  is  moderately 
soluble  in  Wat^,  the  solution  possessing  a  faintly  acid  reaction. 
Thi J^  solution  is  not  very  stable,  since  on  exposure  to  air  it  slowly 
oxidizes  and  becomes  turbid  owing  to  the  gradual  precipitation 
of  sulphur.  The  gwis  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  fbrms  a 
hydrate  of  composition  HjS-yHiO.  (De  Forcrand,  Campt.  rend., 
1888,106,  p.  1337.)    Thegasmay  be  lioueficd  by  a  pressure  of  about 


I900»  33.  P-  637).  It  is  decomposed  by  the  haiwens,  with  hberation 
ot  sulphur.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  also  decomposes  it: 
HjSOrfHiS-2HsO+SOt+S.  It  combines  with  many  metals 
to  form  BultAides,  and  also  decomposes  many  metalhc  salts  with 
cx>nsfequent  production  of  sulphides,  a  property  which  renders  it 


extremely  useful  in  chemical  atalsfsisi  It  is  frequently  used  as  a 
reducing  agent  c  in  acid  solutions  it  reduces  ferric  to  ferrous  sahs, 
arsenates  to  arsenites,  permanganates  to  manganous  salts,  &c., 
whilst  in  alkahnb  solution  it  converts  many  organic  oitro  compounds 
into,  the  corresponding  amino  derivatives*  Oxidizing  agents  rapidly 
attack  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  primary  products  of  the  reacdon 
beii^  'Water  and  sulphur. 

By  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on  metallic  polysulphides, 
an  oily  product  is  obtained  which  C.  L.  BerthoUet  considered  to 
be  HtSt.  L.  Th^nard,  on  the  other  hand,  favoured  the  formula  HsSs« 
It  was  also  examined  by  W.*  Ramsay  (Joum.  Chem,  Soc,,  1874,  l^* 
p.  8^7).  Hofmann^  who  obtained  it  by  saturating  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  ammonium  .sulphide  with  sulphur  and  mixing  the  product 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  strychnine,  considered  the  resulting 
product  to.  be  HiSt;?  while  P.  Sabatier  by  fractionating  the  crude 
product  in  vacub  obtained  an  oil  which  boiled  between  60*^  and 
85^  C.  and  possessed  the  composition  HiSt. 

Several  halogen  compounds  of  sulphur  are  known,  the  most  stable 
of  which  is  sulphur  fluoride^  SF«,  which  was  &nt,  pnpared  by  H. 
Moiasan  and  Ldbeau.(C^mj>^  rend.^  iQdo*  130,  p.  865}  by  fractionally 
distilling  the  product  formed  in  the  direct  action  oi  fluorine  on 
sulphur.  It  IS  tasteless,  ooloudess  and  odourless  gas,  whi^h.is 
exceedingly  stable  and  inert.  It  may  be  c6ndensed  and  yields  a 
soUd  which  melts  at  —55^  C.  Sulphuretted  hydro^fen  decomposes 
it  with  formation  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  liberation  of  sulphur* 
Sulphur  chloride,  StOi,  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufaC^ 
ture  of  carbon  tetrachloride  from  carbon  bisulphide  and  chlorine,  and 
may  also,  be  prepared  on  the  small  scale  by  distilling  sulphur  in  a 
chlorine  gas,  or  oy.  the  action  of  sulphur  on  sulphuryl  chloride  in 
the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride  (O.  Ruff).  It  is  an  amber** 
Coloured,  fuming  liquid  possessing  a  very  unpleasant  irritating  smelL 
It  boils  at  139^  C  and  is  solid  at  —80?  C.  It;  is  soluble  tn  carbon 
bisulphide  and  in  benzene,  ftt  is  ^duaUy  decomposed  by  water: 
2SiCk  +  dHsO  m  4Ha  +  2S  +  flb^^  die  thiosiU^uric  acid  pro^ 
duced  in  the. primary  reaction  gradually  dJeoompoemg  into  water, 
sulphur  and  sulphur  dioxide.  Sulphur  chloride  cfissolves  sulphur 
with  great  readiness  and  is  consequently  used  largely  for  vulcanizing 
rubber;  it  also  dissolves  chlorine*  ! The  chloride  ^1|  according  to 
the  investigations  of  O.  Rufi  and  Fischer  (Sdr.,  1003,  3^  P*  4^^) 
did  not  appear;  to  exist,  but  E.  Beckmann  {Zeu.  phyt*  Chem*^ 
1909,  42,  p.  1839)  obtained  it  by  distilling  liie  product  of  the 
interaction  of  chlorine  and  S2Cls  at  low  pressures^  The  tetrachloride, 
SQi,  vA  formed  by  saturating  SsCU  with  chlorine  at  «^  22  ^  C.  (M  iohaelis; 
Ann,,  187^,  170,  pi  \).  It  i»a  yellowish^'biown  Uquid  which  diesoci" 
ates  rapidly  with  rise  of  temperature.  On  coohiu^  it  solidifies  to 
a  crystalline  mass  which  fuses  at  ^80*  C.  (RuC  ibid.).  Wate^ 
decomposes  it  violently  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  and  sul* 
phnrous  acids.  Suliihur  bromide,  StBrs,  is  a  cuirk  vad  liquid  which 
boils  with  decomposition  at  about  200^  C.  The  products  obtained 
by  the' action  of  lodinei  on  sulphur  are  probably  .mixtunes^  although 
E«  Mciyor  (Ckem.  Nefms,  1902,  86,  (>.'  5)  obtained  a  substance  of 
composition  Stl%  (which  in  all  proba^ity  is  a  chemical  individual) 
as  a  reddishocftlouredTpowder  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
on  a  solution  Of  iodine  trichlondei 

Four  oxides  of  sulphur  are  known,  namely  sulphur  dioxide,  SOi, 
sulphur  trioxide,  SOt,  sulphur  sesquioxide,  SiOs,  and  persulphuric 
anhydride,  StOr.  The  dioxide  has  beoi  known  since  the  earliest 
times  and  is  found  as  a  naturally  occurrixig  product  in  Hie  gaseoim 
exhalatioflfs  of  volcanoes  and  in  solution  in  some  volcank,  vpHogs* 
It  was  first  collected  in  the  pure  condition  by  J*  Priestley  in  1775 
and  its  composition  determined  somewhat  later  by  A.  L.  Lavoisien 
It  is  formed  when  sulphur  is  burned  in  air  or  in  oxygeuvior  when 
many  metallic  sulphides  are  noasled.  It  may  also  be  ohtiiified 
by  heating  carbon^  sulphur  and  many  metals,  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid:  C  +  2H1SO4  =  2S0»  +  COfc  +  2HiO;  S  -H  2HiS04  • 
3SOi4-2H,0;  Cu  -f  !?H,S04  «=  SQi  +  CuS04  +  2H,0?  and  by 
decompoein&r  a  sulphite,  a  thiosulphate  or  a  thionic  add  with  a  dilate 
mineral  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  eas  which  possesses  a  characteristic 
sUflFocating  odour.  It  does  not  bum,  neither  does  it  support  com- 
bustion. It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  the  solution 
in  water  possessing  a  strongly  acid  -reactioiu  It  is  easily  liquefied, 
the  liquid  boiling  at  —  8*  C,  and  it  becomes  crystalline  at  ••-72-T®  C. 
(Waldett,  ZeU.  phys.  Chem,,  1002,  43,  p*  A32);  Walden  (ibid.)  has 
shown  that  certain  saks' dissolve  in  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  forming 
additive  compounds,  two  of  which  have  been  pirtt)ared  in  the  case 
of  potassium  iodide:  a  yellow  crystalline  soHd  of  composition, 
KM4-SOt,  and  a  red  solid  of  compositfcn,  Kl-4SOt.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  the  mfluence  of  strong  light  or  when  strongly  heiited. 
It  combines  directly  with  chlorine  to  form  sulphuryl  chloride  and 
also  with  many  metallic  peroxides^  converting  tb^m  into  sulphates.. 
In  the  presence  of  water  it  frequently  acts  as  «  bleaching  agents 
the>  bleaching  process  in  this  case  bein^  one  of  raduction.  It  li 
frequently  useoias  an  "  antichlor,'*  since  m  presence  of  water  it  has 
the  power  of  converting  chlorine  into  hydrochloric  acid :  S(^  Hr  G%  -J* 
2HsO  «  2HC1  -f  H1SO4.  In  manv  eases  it  acts  as  a  redudiig  agent 
(when  used  in  the  presence  of  acsda) ;  thus,  pemikanganates  are  reduced 
to  manganous  salts,  iodatesiatv-reduoed  with  liberation  of  iodine,  ^c, 
2KMn04+5SO,  +  2H,O«K^504  4-  IMnSO*  -f  2H,S0#;  2KI0i-f 
6SO,+4H*a-I,  +  2KH60it|-3H^O«.  ^  ' 
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It  is  prepared  on  the  industrial  scale  for  the  manufactiire  of 
sulphuric  acid,  for  the  preparation  of  sodium  sulphate  by  the 
Hargreaves  process,  and  for  use  as  a  bleachinp^-disinfecting  agent 
and  as  a  preservative*  When  compressed  it  is  also  used  largely 
as  a  refrigerating  ap^ent,  and  in  virtue  of  its  property  of  neither 
burning  nor  supporting  combustion  it  is  also  used  as  a  fire  extinctor. 
The  solution  of  the  |^s  in  water  is  used  under  the  name  of  sulphurous 
acid.  The  free  acid  has  not  been  isolated,  since  on  evaporation 
the  solution  gradually  loses  sulphur  dioxide.  This  solution  possesses  re- 
ducing properties,and  gradually  oxidizes  to  sulphuric  acid  on  exposure. 
When  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  180^  C.  it  is  tran^ormed  into  sul- 
phuric acid,  with  liberation  of  sulphur.  Numerous  salts,  termed 
sulphites,  are  known.  Since  the  free  acid  would  be  dibasic,  two 
series  of  sistlts  exist^  namel>^,  the  neutral  and  add  salts.  The  neutral 
alkaline  salts  are  soluble  in  water  and  show  an  alkaline  reaction, 
the  other  neutral  salt^  being  either  insohible  or  difficultly  soluble 
in  water.  The  acid  salts  have  a  neutral  or  slightly  add  reaction. 
The  sulphites  are  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  on  the 
oxides,  hydroxides  or  carbonates  of  the  metals,  or  by  processes  of 
precipitation.    Sulphurous  add  may  have  either  of  the  constitutions 

0:3^        or     '^S^       ,  or  be  an  equilibrium  mixture  of  these 

two  substances.  Although  the  correct  formula  for  the  acid  is  not 
known,  sulphites  are  known  of  both  types.  Sodium  sulphite  is 
almost  certainly  of  the  second  and  utisymmetrical  type.  Two  ethyl 
sulphites  are  known,  the  first  or  symmetrical  form  bdng  derived 
from  sulphuryl  chloride  and  alcohol,  and  the  second  and  unsym- 
metrical  from  sodium  sulphite  and  eth^rl  iodide;  the  junction  of 
one  ethyl  group  with  a  sulphur-  atom  in  the  second  salt  follows 
because  it  yields  ethyl  sulphonic  acid,  also  obtainable  from  ethyl 
mercaptan,  C»H|SH.-  Two  isomeric  sodium  potassium  sulphites 
areknown,  and  may  be  obtained  by  neutralizing  acid  sodium  sulphite 
with  potassium  carbonate,  and  aad  potassium  sulphite  with  sodium 
carbonate;  their  formulae  are :  OiSfc(ONa)  and  OiSNa(OK). 

There  are  various  haloid  derivatives  of  sulphurous  acid.  Thionyl 
fluoride,  SOFt,  has  been  obtained  as  a  fuming  gas  by  decomposing 
arsenic  fluoride  with  thionyl  chloride  (Moissan  and  Leb^iu,  Compt. 
reni.,  1900,  130,  p.  1436).  It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  hydro- 
fluoric and  sulphurous  adds.  Thionyl  chloride,  SOClj,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  sodium  sulphite ; 
by  the  action  of  sulphur  trioxide  on  sulphur  dichloride  at  7s --80^  C. 
(Journ,  Chem.  Soc.,  190J,  p.  420);  and  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
monoxide  oh  sulphur  aft  Tow  temperature.  It  is  a  colourless,  highly 
refracting  liquidr  boilmg  at  78**;  it  fumes  on  exposure  to  moist  air. 
Water  decomposes  it  into  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids.  On 
treatment  with  potassium  bromide  it  yields  thionyl  bromide,  SOBr«, 
an  orange-yellow  liquid  which  boils  at  68''  C.  (40  mm.)  (Hartoz  and 
Sims,  Chetn.  News,  1893,  67,  p.  82). 

Sulphur  trioxide,  SOa,  mentioned  by  Basil  Valentine  in  the  15th 
century,  was  obtained  by  N.  Lemery  in.  1675  by  distilling  green 
vitriol.  It  may  be  prepared  by  distilling  tuming  sulphuric  add, 
or  concentrated  sulphunc  acid  over  phosphorus  pentoxide,  or  by 
the  direct  union  of  sulphur  dioxide  with  oxy^cm  in  the  presence  en 
a  catalyst,  such  as  platinized  asbestos  (see  Sulphuric  Acid).  This 
oxide  exists  in  two  forms.  The  a-  form  is  readily  fumble  and  melts 
at  14-8^  C.  It  corresponds  to  the  simple  molecular  complex  SOs. 
The  0-  variety  is  infusible,  but  on  heating  to  so*'  C  i^  transformed 
injo  the  ft.  form.  It  corresponds  to  the  molecular  comptet  (SOa)«. 
When  perfectly  dry  this  oxide  has  no  caustic  properties;  it  combines 
rapidly,  however,  with  water  to  form  sulphuric  acid,  with  the 
development  of  much  heat.  It  combines  directly  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  to  form  pyrosulphuric  add,  HtS^r.  It  reacts  most 
energetically  with  many  organic  compounds,  renxyving  the  dements 
of  water  in  many  cases  and  leaving  a  carbonized  mass.  It  com- 
bines directly  with  many  elements  and  compounds  and  frequently 
acts  as  energetic  oxidizing  agent.  It  finds  considerable  appUcation 
in  the  colour  industry. 

Sulphuryl  fluoride,  SOjFj,  formed  by  the  action  of  fluorine  on  sul- 
phur dioxide  (H.  Moissan,  CampL  rend.  132,  p.  374),  is  an  exceedingly 
stable  colourless  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures,  becoming  solid  at 
about  -120**  C.  Sulphuryi  chloride,  SOjCU,  first  obtained  in  I838 
by  Regnault  {Ann.  chim.  phys:,  1838,  (2),  69,  p.  170),  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  a  mixture  of  ethylene  and  sulphur  dioxide,  may  also 
be  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  chlorine 
(especially  in  the  presence  of  a  little  camphor) ;  and  by  heating 
chlorsul phonic  add  in  the  presence  of  a  catalyst,  such  as  mercuric 
sulphate  (Pawlewski,  Bef.,  i«^7,  30,  p.  765)  :  2SOtC10H:=SO,Cl2-f 
HiS04*  It  isa  colouriessfuming  liquid  which  boils  at  69**  G.  and  which 
IS  .readily  decomposed  by  water  into  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
aads.  Fluorsulphonic  acid,  SO,F-OH,  is  a  mobile  liquid  obtained 
by  the  acUon  of  an  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid  on  well-cooled  sulphur 
tnoxide.  It  boils  at  162-6^  and  is  decomposed  violently  by  water. 
CWorsulpbonic  acid,  SOja-OH,  first  prepared  by  A.  Williamson 
(Proc.  Roy,  Soc,  1836,  7,  p.  11)  by  the  direct  union  of  ©ulphur 
fcriojdde  with  hydrochloric  acid  gjia.  may  also  be  obtained  by  distill- 
iiMT'  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  phosphorus  oxychloride: 
2HiSO*+POCli*»2SOtCl-OH-hHCH-HPO^  It  is  a  colourless 
fuming  liquid  which  boils  at  152-^.53 *"  G;     Wheh  he»ted  under 


pressure  it  decomposes,  forming  sulphuric  acid,  sulphuryl  chloride,  &c. 
(Ruff,  Ber.,  1901,  34,  p.  J509).  It  is  decomposed  by  water  with 
explosive  violence.  Disulphuryl  chloride,  StOsGU,  corresponding 
to  pyrosulphuric  add,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphur  trioxide 
on  sulphur  dichloride,  phosphorus  oxychloride,  sulphuryl  chloride 
or  dry  sodium  chloride  :6SOi-f2POCli  =  P,0»  4- SSjObGIj;  SfGli-H 
5S0,  -  SjOiGl,  -I-6S0,;  SO,  +  SO.Glj  =  S,0*a,;  2NaCl  -h3S0«  =^ 
SsOjClj-hNajSO*.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  chlor- 
sulphonic  acid  with  phosphorus  pentachloride:  2SOjC10H+PGl6  = 
SsOsGlt  -I*  P(X!l8  +  2HG1.  It  is  a  colourless,  oily,  fuming  liquid 
which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  sulphuric  and  hydrochlonc  acid& 
An  oxychloride  of  composition  S^OtGU  has  been  described. 

Sulphur  sesquioxide,  S«Oj.  is  formed  by  adding  well-dried  flowers 
of  sulphur  to  melted  sulphur  trioxide  at  about  12-15**  C.  The 
sulphur  dissolves  in  the  form  of  blue  drops  which  sink  in  the  liquid 
ana  finally  solidify  in  blue-green  crystalline  crusts.  It  is  unstable, 
at  ordinary  temperatures  and  rapidly  decomposes  into  its  generators 
on  warming.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  water  with  formation 
of  sulphurous,  sulphuric  and  thiosulphuric  acids,  with  simultaneous 
liberation  of  sulphur.  Hyposulphurous  acid,  HiS^4i  was  first  really 
obtained  by  Berthollet  m  1789  when  he  showed  that  iron  left  in 
contact  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  dissolved  with- 
out any  evolution  of  gas,  whilst  C.  F.  Schonbein  subsequently 
showed  the  solution  possessed  reducing  properties.  P.  Scnutzen- 
berger  (CotnpL  rend.,  1869,  69,  p.  169}  obtained  the  sodium  salt 
by  the  action  of  zinc  on  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite: 
Zn  -f-  4NaHS0,  =  Na,St04  +  ZnSO,  -f  Na,SOi  -h  2HiO,  the  salt 
being  separated  from  the  sulphites  formed  by  fractional  precipita- 
tion. A  solution  of  the  free  acid  may  be  prepared  by  adfding 
oxalic  add  to  the  solution  of  the  sodium  salt.  This  solution  is 
yellow  in  colour,  and  is  very  unstable  decomposing  at  ordinary, 
temperature  into  sulphur  and  sulphur  dioxide.  A  pure  zinc  salt 
has  Deen  prepared  by  Nabl  (Monats.,  18^,  20,  p.  679)  by  acting 
with  zinc  on  a  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  m  absolute  alcohol,  whilst 
H.  Moissan  {Compt.  rend.,  1902,  13^,  p.  647)  has  also  obtained  salts 
by  the  action  of  dry  sulphur  dioxide  on  various  metallic  hydrides. 
Gonsiderable  controversy  arose  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  salts 
of  this  acid,  the  formula  of  sodium  salt,  for  example,  being  written 
as  NaHSOi  and  NasSs04;  but  the  investigations  ot  C.  Bernthsen 
(Ann.,  1881,  208, p.  142;  1882,  211,  p.  285;  Ber.,  1900,  33,  p.  126) 
seem  to  decide  debnitely  in  favour  of  the  latter  (see  also  T.  S.  Price, 
Journ.  Chem.  Soc.\  also  Bucherer  and  Schwalbe,  ZeU.  angew.  Chem., 
1904,  17,  p.  1447).  Although  this  acid  appears  to  be  derived  from 
an  oxide  S^Ot,  It  is  not  certain  that  the  known  sesqiiioxide  is  its 
anhydride. 

Persulphuric  anhydride,  SiOr,  is  a  thick  viscous  liquid  obtained 
by  the  action  of  the  silent  discharge  upon  a  mixture  of  sulphur 
trioxide  and  oxygen.  It  solidifies  at  about  o^  G.  to  a  mass  of  long 
needles,  and  is  very  volatile.  It  is  decomposed  readily  into  sulphur 
trioxide  and  oxygen  when  heated.  Water  decomposes  it  with  forma- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  and  oxygen  :  2S1O7  +  4H»0  »  4H»S0«  +  Of : 
Persulphuric  acid,  HSO^*  the  acid  corresponding  to  SsO?.  has  not 
been  obtained  in  the  free  state,  but  its  salts  were  first  prepared  in 
1891  by  H.  Marshall  (Journ.  Chem.  Soc,  1891,  p.  771)  by  electrolysing 
solutions  of  the  alkaline  bisulphates.  The  potassium  salt,  after 
recrystallization  from  warm  water,  separates  in  large  tabular  ciystals. 
Its  aqueous  solution  gradually  decomposes  with  evolution  of  oxygen, 
behaves  as  a  strong  oxidant,  and  liberates  iodine  from  potassium 
iodide.  Solutions  of  persulphates  in  the  cold  give  no  precipitate 
with  barium  chloride,  but  when  warmed  barium  sulphate  is  precipi- 
tated with  simultaneous  liberation  of  chlorine :  KtStOg  -f  BaGlt  « 
BaSOi -h  KiSO*  +  Gl».  The  conductivity  measurements  of  G. 
Bredijg  point  to  the  salt  possessing  the  double  formula. 

Thiosulphuric  add,  formerly  called  hyposulphurous  acid,  HiSsOj, 
cannot  be  preserved  in  the  free  state,  since  it  gradually  decomposes 
with  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  liberation  of  sulphur ;  HsStOs  =n 
S-|-SOj-f  HiO.  The  salts  of  the  acid,  however,  are  stable,  the 
sodium  salt  in  particular  being  largely  used  for  photographic  purposes 
under  the  name  of  "hypo."  This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  digesting 
flowers  of  sulphur  with  sodium  sulphite  solution  or  Oy  boiling  sulphur 
with  milk  of  lime.  In  this  latter  reaction  the  deep  yellow  solution 
obtained  is  exposed  to  air  when  the  calcium  polysulphide  formed 
is  gradually  converted  into  thiosulphate'  by  oxidation,  and  the 
caldum  salt  thus  formed  is  converted  into  the  sodium  salt  by  sodium 
carbonate  or  sulphate.  The  thiosulphates  are  readily  decomposed 
by  mineral  adds  with  liberation  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  predpitation 
of  sulphur:  NaA0»-|-2HCl  =*  2NaGl +  S-l-SOs  +  H,0.  They 
form  many  double  salts  and  give  a  dark  violet  coloration  withtferric 
chloride  solution,  this  colour,  however,  gradually  disappearing  on 
standing,  sulphur  beinjr  precipitated.  The  acid  is  considered  to 
possess  the  structure  Oib<SH)  (OH),  since  sodium  thiosulphate  reactp 
with  ethyl  bromide  to  give  sodium  ethyl  thiosulphate,  which  on 
treatment  with  barium  chloride  gives  presumably  barium  ethyl 
thiosulphate.  This  salt,  on  standing,  decomposes  into  barium 
dithionate,  BaStOe,  and  diethyl  disulphide,  (GtH»)2St,  which  points 
to  the  presence  of  the  SH  group  in  the  molecule^  .  ■ 

The  ihionic  acids  are  a  group  of  sulphur-containing.acids  of  general 
formula  HsS»04>  where  »=2,  3,  4,  5  and  possibly.  6,  .  jDithionic 
acid,  HiSsOi,  prepared  by  J.  Gay-^I^ussac  in  18 19,  is  usually  obtained 
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in  the  form  of  its  barium  salt  by  suspending  freshly  precipitated 
hydrated  manganese  dioxide  in  water  and  passing  sulphur  dioxide 
into  the  mixture  until  all  is  dissolved:  the  barium  salt  is  then  pre- 
cipitated by  the  careful  addition  of  barium  hydroxide.  Much 
manganese  sulphate  is  formed  during  the  reaction,  and  H.  C.  Car- 
penter (Journ.  Chem.  Soc.,  1902,  81,  p.  i)  showed  that  this  can  be 
almost  entirely  avoided  by  replacing  the  manganese  oxide  by  hydrated 
ferric  oxide,  the  reaction  proceeding  according  to  the  equation: 
2Fe(0H),  +  3S0t  =  FeStOe  +  FeSOj  +  3H,0.  He  points  out  that 
the  available  oxygen  in  the  oxides  may  react  either  as  SOi  4-  HjO  -h 
O  =  H1SO4  or  as  2SO,  +  H,0  +  O  =  HjSjOe;  and  that  in  the  case 
of  ferric  oxide  96  %  of  the  theoretical  yield  of  dithionate  is  obtained, 
whilst  manganese  oxide  only  gives  about  75%.  A  solution  of  the 
free  add  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium  salt  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  concentrating  the  solution  in  vacuo  until 
it  attains  a  density  of  about  1  -35  (approximately),  further  concentra- 
tion leading  to  its  decomposition  into  sulphur  dioxide  and  sulphuric 
acid.  The  dithionates  are  all  soluble  in  water  and  when  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  decompose  with  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  and 
formation  of  a  sulphate.  Trithionic  acid,  H2St06,  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  its  potassium  salt  by  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  on  a 
solution  of  potassium  thiosulphate :  2K2SjOi  -f-  3SO|  «  2KtSs06  -h  S ; 
or  by  warmini;  a  solution  of  silver  potassium  thiosulphate: 
KAgSiOj  =  AgjS  -h  KsSsOe;  whilst  the  sodmm  salt  may  be  prepared 
by  adding  iodine  to  a  mixture  of  sodium  thiosulphate  and  sulphite : 
NatSO.  -h  NaiSjOa  +  I2  «  NajSsO.  +  2NaI.  The  salts  are  un- 
stable; and  a  solution  of  the  free  acid  (obtained  by  the  addition  of 
hydrofluosilicic  acid  to  the  ootassium  salt)  on  concentration  in  vacuo 
decomposes  rapidly:  H»SsOe  =  H1SO4  -f  S  -H  Sd.  Tetrathionic 
acid,  H^SiOe,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  its  barium  salt  by  digesting 
barium  thiosulphate  with  iodine:  2Ba3SsOs  +  Ii  »  BaS406  +  2Bal, 
the  barium  iodide  formed  being  removed  by  alcohol;  or  in  the 
form  of  sodium  salt  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  sodium  thiosulphate. 
The  free  acid  is  obtained  (in  dilute  aqueous  solution)  by  the 
addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
barium  salt.  It  is  only  stable  in  dilute  aqueous  solution,  for  on 
concentration  the  acid  decomposes  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid, 
sulphur  dioxide  and  sulphur. 

Wackenroder's  solution  (Debus,  Journ,  Chem.  Soc.^  1888, 53,  p.  278) 
is  prepared  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  into  a  nearly 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphur  dioxioe  at  about  o®  C.  The 
solution  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  ^8  hours  and  the  process  repeated 
many  times  until  the  sulphur  dioxide  is  all  decomposed.  The 
reactions  taking  place  are  complicated,  and  the  solution  contains 
ultimately  small  drops  of  sulphur  in  suspension,  a  colloidal  sulphur 
(which  Spring  {Rec.  trao.  chim.,  1906,  75,  p.  25^)  considers  to  be  a 
h^^drate  of  sulphur  of  composition  Sg'HjO),  sulphuric  acid,  traces  of 
trithionic  acid,  tetra-and  ijentathionic  acids  and  probably  hexathionic 
acid.  The  solution  obtained  may  be  evaporated  in  vacuo  until  it 
attains  a  density  of  1*46  when,  if  partially  saturated  with  potassium 
hydroxide  and  Altered,  it  yields  ciystals  of  potassium  pentathionate, 
KjSsC^'SHtO.  The  formation  of  the  pentath ionic  acid  may  be 
represented  most  simply  as  follows:  5S0j  -|-  SHjS  =  HjSaOe  +  5S  + 
4HaO.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  is  fairly  stable  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  The  pentatbionates  give  a  brown  colour  on  the 
addition  of  ammoniacal  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  and  ultimately 
a  black  precipitate.  Hexathionic  acid,  HjSeOc,  is  probably  present 
in  the  mother  liquors  from  which  potassium  pentathionate  is  prepared. 
The  solution  on  the  addition  of  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  behaves  simi- 
larly to  that  of  potassium  pentathionate,  but  diflfers  from  it  in  giving 
an  immediate  precipitate  of  sulphur  with  ammonia,  yrhereas  the  solu- 
tion of  the  pentathionate  only  gfradually  becomes  turbid  on  standing. 

The  per-acids  of  sulphur  were  first  obtained  in  1898  by  Caro 
{Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1898,  p.  845)  who  prepared  monopersulphuric 
acid  by  the  action  of  sulpnuric  acid  on  a  persulphate.  This  acid 
may  also  be  prepared  "by  the  electrolysis  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  it  is  aistinguishable  from  persulphuric  acid  by  the  fact 
that  it  immediately  liberated  iodine  from  potassium  iodide.  It 
behaves  as  a  strong  oxidant  and  in  aoueous  solution  is  slowly 
hydrolysed.    It  most  probably  corresponas  to  the  formula  HfSOs. 

See  H.  E.  Armstrong  and  Lowry,  Ctiem.  News  (1902),  85,  p.  193; 
Lowry  and  West,  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  (1900),  77,  p.  950;  H.  E.  Arm- 
strong and  Robertson,  Froc.  Roy.  Soc.,  50,  p.  105;  T.  S.  Price, 
Ber.,  1902,  35,  p.  291 ;  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  (1906),  p.  53;  A.  v.  Baeyer 
and  V.  Villiger,  Ber.,  passim. 

Pharmacology. — ^The  sources  of  all  sulphur  preparations  used  in 
medicine  (except  calx  sulphurata)  are  native  virgin  sulphur  and  the 
sulphides  of  metab.  Those  contained  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
are  the  following:  ^1)  Sulphur  sublimaiumt  flowers  of  sulphur  (U.S.P.), 
which  «s  insoluble  m  water.  From  it  are  made  (a)  confecHo  sulphuris ; 
(6)  unguentum  sulphuris;  (c)  sulphur  jpraecipitatumt  milk  of  sulphur 
(U.S.P.)  which  has  a  sub-preparation  trochiscus  sulphuris  each 
lozenge  containing  5  grs.  of  precipitated  sulphur  and  i  gr.  of  potassium 
acid  tartrate;  {a)  potassa  sulphurata  (liver  of  sulphur),  a  mixture 
of  salts  of  which  the  chief  are  sulphides  of  potassium ;  (e)  sulphuris 
iodidum  (U.S.P.) ,  which  has  a  preparation  unguentum  sulbhuris 
iodidi,  strength  i  in  25.  From  the  heating  of  native  calcium  sulphate 
and  carbon  is  obtained  coZj:  sulphurata  (U.S.  and  B.P.),  or  sulphurated 
lime,  a  greyish-white  powder. 
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Therapeutics. — Externally,  sulphur  is  of  use  in  skin  affections. 
Powdered,  it  has  little  effect  upon  the  skin,  but  in  ointment  or  used 
by  fumigation  it  has  local  therapeutic  properties.  In  scabies  (itch) 
it  is  the  best  remedy,  killing  the  male  parasite,  which  remains  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  To  get  at  the  tiemale  and  the  ova  prolonged 
soaking  in  soap  and  water  is  necessary,  the  epiderm  being  rubbed 
away  and  the  ointment  then  applied.  Precipitated  sulphur  is  also 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  acne,  but  sulphurated  lime  is  more  power- 
ful in  acne  pustulosa  and  in  the  appearance  of  crops  of  boils.  Inter- 
nally, sulphur  is  a  mild  laxative,  being  converted  in  the  intestine  into 
sulphides.  Milk  of  sulphur,  the  confection  and  the  lozenge,  is 
used  for  this  purpose.  Sulphur  and  sulphur  waters  such  as  those 
of  Harrogate,  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Aix-les- Bains,  have  a  powerful 
effect  in  congested  conditions  of  the  liver  and  intestines,  haemor- 
rhoids, gout  and  gravel.  Sulphur  is  of  use  in  chronic  bronchial 
affections,  ridding  the  lungs  of  mucus  and  relieving  cough.  In 
chronic  rheumatism  sulphur  waters  taken  internally  and  used  as 
baths  are  effectual.  Sulphur  in  some  part  escapes  unchanged  in 
the  faeces. 

When  sulphur  is  burned  in  air  or  oxygen,  sulphur  dioxide  is 
produced,  wnich  is  a  powerful  disinfectant,  used  to  fumigate  rooms 
which  have  been  occupied  by  persons  suffering  from  some  infectious 
disease. 

SULPHURIC  ACII^  or  Oil  of  Vitriol,  H2SQ1,  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  chemicals,  both  on  account  of  the  large  quanti- 
ties made  in  all  industrial  countries  and  of  the  multifarious  iisea 
to  which  it  is  put.  It  is  not  found  in  nature  in  the  free  state 
to  any  extent,  and  although  enormous  quantities  of  its  salts, 
especially  c&lciimi  and  barium  sulphate,  are  found  in  many 
localities,  the  free  acid  is  never  prepared  from  these  salts,  as 
it  is  more  easily  obtainable  in  another  way,  viz.  by  burning 
sulphur  or  a  sulphide,  and  combining  the  sulphur  dioxide  thus 
formed  with  more  oxygen  (and  water).  ^ 

OriginaUy  prepared  by  heating  alum,  green  vitriol  and  other 
sulphates,  and  condensing  the  products  of  distillation,  sulphuric 
acid,  or  at  least  an  impure  substance  containing  more  or  less 
sulphur  trioxide  dissolved  in  water,  received  considerable  at- 
tention at  the  hands  of  the  alchemists.  The  acid  so  obtained 
from  ferrous  sulphate  (green  vitriol)  fumes  strongly  in  moist 
air,  hence  its  name  "  fuming  sulphuric  acid  ";  another  name 
for  the  same  product  is  "  Nordhausen  sulphiuic  acid,''  on  account 
of  the  long-continued  practice  of  this  process  at  Nordhausen. 

Ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  HjS04,  may  be  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing sulphur  trioxide  in  water,  a  reaction  accompanied  by  a  great 
evolution  of  heat;  by  the  gradual  oxidation  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sulphur  dioxide,  a  fact  which  probably  explains 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  natural  waters 
rising  in  volcanic  districts;  or  by  deflagrating  a  mixture  of 
sulphur  and  nitre  in  large  glass  bells  or  jars,  absorbing  the 
vapours  in  water  and  concentrating  the  solution.  The  latter 
process,  which  was  known  to  Basil  Valentine,  was  commercially 
applied  by  the  quack  doctor,  Joshua  Ward  (1685-1761),  of 
Twickenham,  England,  to  the  manufacture  of  the  acid,  which 
was  known  as  *'  oil  of  vitriol  made  by  the  bell  "  or  per  campanum, 
Dr  John  Roebuck  (1718-1794),  of  Birmingham,  replaced  the  glass 
vessels  by  leaden  ones,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  method  of  manufacture  (see  below). 

Properties. — ^Pure  sulphuric  acid,  HaSO^y  is  a  colourless, 
odourless  liquid  of  an  oily  consistency,  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-8384  at  15**.  It  boils  at  338**,  and  at  about  400® 
the  vapour  dissociates  into  sulphur  trioxide  and  water;  at  a  red 
heat  fiurther  decomposition  ensues,  the  sulphur  trioxide  dis- 
sociating into  the  dioxide  and  water.  It  freezes  to  a  colourless 
crystalline  mass,  melting  at  10-5**.  The  acid  is  extremely 
hygroscopic,  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  with 
great  rapidity;  hence  it  finds  considerable  application  as  a 
desiccating  agent.  The  behaviour  of  aqueous  solutions  of  sid- 
phuric  acid  is  very  interesting.  The  pure  acid  (100%  H2SO4) 
cannot  be  prepared  by  boiling  down  a  weaker  acid  under  any 
pressure  (at  least  between  3  and  300  centimetres  of  mercury), 
an  acid  of  the  composition  H2S04,t^H20  or  12S03,13HzO 
being  invariably  obtained.  Neither  is  there  any  advantage 
gained  by  mixing  this  hydrate  with  sulphur  trioxide;  for 
when  such  a  mixture  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  sulphur 
trioxide  is  vaporized  until  the  same  hydrate  is  left.  The  pure 
acid,  however,  may  be  obtained  by  strongly  cooling  this  hydrate. 
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when  it  separates  in  the  form  of  white  crystals,  which  melt  at 
IO-5**,  and  on  gentle  heating  evolve  sulphur  trioidde  and  again 
form  the  same  hydrate.  When  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed 
with  water  there  is  a  great  development  of  heat;  the  heat 
evolved  when  four  parts  of  acid  are  mixed  with  one  of  water  being 
suflacient  to  raise  the  temperature  from  o°  to  ioo°  C.  (Hence 
the  laboratory  precaution  of  always  adding  the  acid  to  the  water 
and  not  the  water  to  the  acid.)  In  addition  to  the  heat  evolu- 
tion there  is  also  a  diminution  in  volume,  the  maximum  occurring 
when  the  components  are  present  in  the  ratio  H2S04:2H20, 
thus  pointing  to  the  existence  of  a  hydrate  H2S04,2H20. 
A  second  hydrate,  H2S04,HjO,  may  be  obtained  as  rhombic 
crystals,  which  melt  at  7®  and  boil  at  205**,  by  diluting  the  strong 
acid  until  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  i-yS,  and  cooling  the 
mixture;  this  compound  is  sometimes  known  as  glacial  stUphuric 
acid.  Both  the  mono-  and  di-hydrates  form  freeing  mixtures 
with  snow.    Other  hydrates  have  also  been  described. 

Reactions, — ^Sulphuric  acid  has  the  widest  commercial  application 
of  all  chemical  reagents.  Here  only  reactions,  of  commercial 
utility  will  be  considered,  and  reference  should  be  made  to  the  article 
Sulphur  for  reactions  which  are  more  of  a  purely  scientific  interest. 
In  inorganic  chemistry  its  principal  applications  are  based  on  its 
solvent  ix>wer  for  metals,  and  its  power  of  expelling  other  acids 
from  their  salts.  In  the  first  group  we  have  to  notice  the  use  of 
iron  or  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  the  manufacture  of  hydro- 
gen, which  may  be  used  directly,  as  for  inflating  balloons  or  for 
purposes  of  combustion,  or  in  the  nascent  condition,  for  reduction 
purposes,  as  generally  is  the  case  in  organic  chemistry  (see  Aniline). 
It  IS  worthy  of  notice  that  while  many  metals  dissolve  in  cold 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  liberation  of  hydrogen,  in  accordance 
with  the  typical  equation :  M  -H  H»S04  -  MSO4  -h  Hj  (M  denoting 
one  atom  of  divalent  or  two  atoms  of  a  monovalent  metal),  there 
are  several  (copper,  mercury,  antimony,  tin,  lead  and  silver)  which 
are  insoluble  m  the  cold  dilute  acid,  but  dissolve  in  the  hot 
strong  acid  with  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide,  thus:  M  -H  2H22SO4  =» 
MSO4  -f-  SOt  +  2H2O.  Carbon  decomposes  hot  strong  sulphuric 
acid  on  long  continued  boiling,  with  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  sulphur  dioxide.  The  power  which  sulphuric  acid  exhibits 
for  expelling  other  acids  from  their  combinations,  a  power  occasioned 
by  its  comparative  involatility  and  high  degree  of  avidity,  forms 
the  basis  of  a  considerable  number  of  commercial  processes.  Hydro- 
chloric, hydrobromic,  hydriodic,  hydrofluoric,  nitric,  phosphoric 
and  many  other  acids  are  manufactured  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  their  salts;  the  alkali  and  chlorine  industries,  and  also 
the  manufacture  of  bromine  and  iodine,  employ  immense  quantities 
of  this  acid. 

In  organic  chemistry  sulphuric  acid  is  extensively  employed. 
Its  powerful  aflinity  for  the  elements  of  water  makes,  it  a  valuable 
dehydrating  and  condensation  agent.  It  extracts  the  elements 
of  water  from  formic  acid,  giving  carbon  monoxide;  from  oxalic 
acid,  giving  a  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide;  from  alcohol, 
to  give  etl^r  or  ethylene  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment; and  from  many  oxygenated  compounds  (e.g.  sugar,  tartaric 
acid,  &c.)i  with  the  production  of  charred  masses.  The  formation 
of  esters  and  ethers  are  generally  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  this 
acid.  It  also  acts  in  an  opposite  manner  in  certain  cases,  adding 
the  elements  of  water  to  compounds;  thus,  nitriles  are  converted 
into  acid-amides,  and  various  acetylene  derivatives  may  be  caused 
to  yield  ketonic  derivatives.  As  an  oxidizing  agent  its  application 
is  limited.  The  transformation  of  pipericfine  into  pyridine  by 
W.  Konigs,  and  the  observation  that  anthraquinone  yielded 
oxyanthraquinones  when  treated  in  the  cold  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  recent  introduction  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  for  the 
oxidation  of  naphthalene  tophthalic  acid,  a  process  of  great  value 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  indigo,  may  be  noted.  But  its 
chief  technical  application  depends  upon  the  formation  of  sulphonic 
acids  when  it  reacts  with  aromatic  hydrocarbon  residues;  these 
compounds  being  important  either  as  a  step  towards  the  preparation 
of  hydroxy-compounds,  e.^,  resorcin,  the  naphthols,  alizarin,  &c., 
or  for  preparing  dye-stuffs  m  a  more  soluble  form. 

Sulphates, — Sulphuric  acid,  being  a  dibasic  acid,  forms  two  series 
of  salts  with  monovalent  metals:  an  acid  sulphate,  MHSO4,  and 
a  normal  sulphate,  MsS04.  Acid  sodium  sulphate,  NaHS04t  has 
been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphur  trioxide.  When 
heated  it  loses  water  to  form  sodium  pyrosulphate,  NatSjOj,  which 
on  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  yields  normal  sodium  sulphate 
and  sulphur  trioxide.  The  normal  sulphates  are  the  more  impor- 
tant, and  occur  widely  and  abundantly  distributed  in  the  mineral 
kingdom;  anhydrite,  gypsum,  anglesite,  barytes,  celestite  and 
kieserite  are  among  the  commonest  species.  As  a  general  class, 
the  sulphates  are  soluble  in  water,  and  exhibit  well  crystallized 
forms.  Of  the  most  insoluble  we  may  notice  the  salts  of  the  metals 
of  the  alkaline  earths,  barium,  strontium  and  calcium,  barium 
sulphate  being  practically  insoluble,  and  calcium  sulphate  sparingly 
but   quite  appreciably  soluble.     Lead   sulphate  is  very  slightly 


soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acidi  and  almost 
insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Sulphates  may  be  detected  by  heating  the  salt  mixed  with  sodium 
carbonate  on  charcoal  in  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe; 
sodium  sulphide  is  thus  formed,  and  may  be  identified  by  the 
black  stain  produced  if  the  mass  be  transferred  to  a  silver  coin 
and  then  moistened.  In  solution,  sulphates  are  always  detected 
and  estimated  by  the  formation  of  a  white  precipitate  of  barium 
sulphate,  insolubk  in  water  and  all  the  common  resents* 

Manufacture. — The  first  step  in  its  manufacture  is  the  com- 
bustion of  sulphur.  Formerly  this  was  employed  exclusively  in  the 
free  state  as  brimstone,  and  this  is  still  the  case  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  some  countries,  notably  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid  is.  now  made  from  metallic  sulphides, 
especially  those  of  iron  and  zinc.  Most  of  the  brimstone  of  trade 
comes  from  Sicily,  but  in  the  United  States  Louisiana  sulphur  is 
playing  an  important  part,  and  seems  likely  to  oust  the  oicilian 
sulphur.  Free  sulphur  is  also  contained  as  gas  sulphur  "  in  the 
**  spent  oxides  "  of  gasworks,  which  are  actually  utilized  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphur  is  also  recovered  in  a  very 
pure  state  from  the  **  alkali  waste  "  of  the  Leblanc  process,  but 
this  "  recovered  sulphur  "  is  too  expensive  to  be  burned  for  the 
purpose  in  question.  In  the  United  Kingdom  much  gas  sulphur 
IS  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  together  with  a 
limited  Quantity  of  Sicilian  sulphur  for  the  production  of  sulphuric 
acid  free  from  arsenic. 

A  much  larger  percentage  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  made  from 
pyrites,  i^.  more  or  less  pure  disulphide  of  iron  which  occurs  in 
taree  quantities  in  many  countries.  Great  Britain  produces  very 
little  of  it,  Ireland  a  little  more,  but  of  poor  quality.  Most  of  the 
pyrites  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  come  from  Spain;  this 
Spanish  pyrites  generally  (not  always)  contains  enough  copper 
(say  5  or  4%)  to  make  its  extraction  from  the  residues  ('*  cinders  ") 
a  paying  process,  and  this  of  course  cheapens  the  price  of  the  sulphur 
to  the  acid  manufacturer.  Spain  also  supplies  much  pyrites  to 
Germany,  France  and  America,  all  of  which  countries  are  them- 
selves producers  of  this  ore.  Sweden  and  Norway  are  exporters 
of  it  to  all  these  countries.  Good  pyrites  contains  from  48  to  50%, 
exceptionally  up  to  52  %  of  sulphur,  of  which  all  but  from  i  to 
4%  is  utilized  when  burning  the  ore.  Another  metallic  sulphide* 
blende,  ZnS,  is  of  impdk-tance  for  Germany,  Belgium  and  the  United 
States,  much  less  so  tor  the  United  Kingdom,  as  a  source  of  sulphur. 
Blende  contains  only  about  half  as  much  sulphur  as  good  pyrites* 
and  this  cannot  be  burned  off  as  easily  as  from  pyntes,  but  this 
"  roasting  "  has  to  be  done  somehow  in  any  case  in  order  to  prepare 
the  ore  for  the  extraction  of  the  zinc. 

Brimstone  is  easily  burned  without  any  extraneous  help;  indeed 
the  only  precaution  required  is  to  take  care  lest  the  heat  produced 
by  the  burning  sulphur  shpuld  not  volatilize  part  of  it  in  the  un- 
bumed  state.  This  can  never  be  entirely  avoided,  and  sometimes 
causes  trouble  in  the  succeeding  apparatus. 

The  roastine  of  pyrites  always  takes  place  without  using  any 
extraneous  fuel,  the  heat  given  off  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur 
and  the  iron  being  quite  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  process.  If  the 
ore  is  in  pieces  ox  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  upwards,  it  is  roasted  in 
plain  "  kilns  *'  or  "  burners."  provided  with  a  grating  of  suitable 
construction  for  the  removal  of^  the  cinders^  with  a  side  door  in  the 
upper  part  for  charging  in  the  fresh  ore  on  the  top  of  the  partially 
burnea  ore,  and  wiUi  an  arch-shaped  roof,  from  which  the  burner- 
gas  is  carried  away  in  a  flue  common  to  a  whole  set  of  kilns.  The 
fetter  are  always  set  in  a  row  of  twelve  or  more,  and  are  one  after 
another  chareed  once  or  twice  a  day  at  appropriate  intervals, 
so  that  a  regular  evolution  of  gas  takes  place  all  the  day  round.  By 
employing  suitable  precautions,  a  gas  of  approximately  uniform 
composition  is  obtained,  containing  from  6  to  8  %  sulphur  dioxide, 
SOj,  with  a  little  trioxide,  S0»,  and  about  12%  of  oxygen,  which 
is  more  than  sufficient  for  converting  later  all  the  S0»  into  SOe  or 
H  jSOi.  The  burning  of '  *  smalls  *  *  or  *  ^d  ust  "  was  formerly  considered 
much  more  difficult  and  incomplete  than  that  of  pieces,  but  this 
difficulty  has  been  entirely  overcome  in  various  ways,  principally 
by  the  **  shelf-burner,'*  originally  constructed  by  E,  Maletra,  and 
mechanical  burners,  which  were  formerly  almost  entirely  confined 
to  America,  where  the  saving  of  labour  is  a  primary  consideration. 
The  first  really  successful  mechanical  pyrites-burner  was  constructed 
many  years  ago  by  MacDougall  Bros,  of  Liverpool.  The  drawbacks 
still  present  in  this  burner  caused  it  to  be  abandoned  after  a  few 
years,  but  they  have  since  been  overcome  by  several  recent 
inventors,  principally  American.  The  HereshoflF  burner  has  been 
most  widely  introduced,  both  in  America  and  in  European  countries. 
The  roasting  of  blende  is  nothing  like  so  easy  as  that  of  pyrites, 
since  the  heat  developed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc  sulphiae  itself 
is  not  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  process,  and  external  heat  must 
be  applied.  It  is  now  usually  performed  by  a  series  of  muffles,  super- 
posecl  one  over  another,  so  that  the  whole  forms  a  kind  of  shelf- 
burner,  with  internally  heated  shelves  (the  "  Rhenania  '*  furnace). 
This  operation  is  both  more  costly  and  more  delicate  than  the 
roastingf  of  pyrites,  but  it  is  now  perfectly  well  understood,  and  gas 
is  obtained  from  blende  furnaces  hardly  inferior  in  quality  to  that 
yielded  by  pyrites  kilns.  In  America,  and  quite  exceptionally  also 
in  Europe,  mechanical  furnaces  are  used  for  the  roasting  of  blende. 
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The  gas  produced  in  the  burning  of  sulphur  ores,  when  issuing 
from  the  burner,  holds  in  mechanical  suspension  a  considerable 
quantity  of  "  flue^dust,"  which  must  be  removed  as  far  as  is  practic- 
able before  the  gas  is  subjected  to  further  treatment.  Flue-dust 
contains  principaUy  ferric  oxide,  zinc  oxide,  arsenious  and  sulphuric 
acids,  and  small  quantities  of  the  various  metals  occurring  m  the 
raw  ore.  All  the  thallium  and  selenium  on  the  market  is  obtained 
from  this  source^  Sometimes  the  bumer-gas  is  employed  directly 
for  the  sake  of  the  SQa  which  it  contains,  principaUy  in  the  manu- 
facture of  "  sulphite  ceUvlose  "  from  wood.  When  the  gas  is  to 
be  utilized  for  tne  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  the  SOs  must  be 
combined  with  more  oxygen,  for  which  purpose  an  **  oxygen  carrier  " 
must  be  employed.  Until  recently  the  only  agent  practically  used 
for  this  purpose  was  furnished  by  the  oxides  of  nitrogen;  more 
recently  other  oxygen  carriers,  acting  by  "  contact  processes,"  have 
also  come  into  use  (see  below). 

The  production  of  sulphuric  acid  by  the  assistance  of  the  oxides 
of  the  nitrogen  is  carried  out  in  the  **  vitriol  chambers."  These 
are  immense  receptacles,  mostly  from  100  to  200  ft.  long,  20  to  30 
ft.  wide,  and  15  to  25  ft*  high,  constructed  of  sheet-lead,  the  joints 
of  the  sheets  being  made  by  "  burning  "  or  autogenous  soldering, 
i.e,  fusing  them  together  by  a  blow-pipe  without  the  aid  of  solder 
(which  would  be  quickly  destroyed  by  the  acid).  The  vitriol 
chambers  must  be  supported  on  all  sides  by  suitable  wooden  or 
iron  framework,  and  they  are  always  erected  at  a  certain  height 
over  the  ground,  so  that  any  leaks  occurring  can  be  easily  detected. 
In  nearly  all  cases  several  of  these  chambers  are  connected  so  as  to 
form  a  set  of  a  cubic  capacity  of  from  100,000  to  200,000  cub.  ft. 
The  burner  gas  is  introduced  at  one  end,  the  waste  gases  issue  from 
the  other,  tl^  movement  of  the  gases  being  impelled  partly  by  their 
own  chemical  reactions,  partly  b^^  the  draught  produced  by  a 
chimney  (or  tower),  or  by  mechanical  means.  At  the  same  time 
water  is  introduced  in  a  number  of  places  in  the  shape  of  steam 
or  finely  divided  as  a  spray,  to  furnish  the  material  for  tne  reaction: 
SOi  +  O  -h  HjO  =  H1SO4.  As  this  reaction  of  its  own  accord  takes 
place  only  to  a  very  small  extent,  an  '*  oxygen  carrier  "  is  always 
introduced  in  the  shape  of  the  vapours  of  mtric  acid  or  the  lower 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  By  the  play  of  reactions  induced  in  this  way 
practically  the  whole  of  the  SOj  is  ultimately  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  the  nitrogen  oxides  are  always 
recovered  with  comparatively  very  slight  losses  and  made  to  serve 
over  again. 

The  reactions  taking  place  in  the  vitriol  chambers  are  very 
complicated,  and  have  been  explained  in  many  different  ways. 
The  view  hitherto  accepted  by  most  chemists  is^  that  developed 
by  G.  Lunge,  according  to  which  there  are  two  principal  reactions 
succeeding  each  other,  it  may  be  in  quite  contiguous  places,  but 
under  different  conditions.  Where  the  nitrous  fumes  prevail  and 
there  is  less  water  present,  sulphur  dioxide  combines  with  nitrous 
acid  and  oxygen  to  form  nitroso-sulphuric  acid,  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance qf  the  formula  SOi(OH)(ONO).  The  reaction  is  therefore: 
SOa  -I-  O  -1-  HNO>  =  SOfiNHp  The  solid  substance  is,  however, 
only  exceptionally  met  with,  as  it  at  once  dissolves  in  the  mist 
of  sulphuric  acid  floating  in  the  chamber  and  forms  "  nitrous 
vitriol."  Wherever  this  nitrous  vitriol  comes  into  contact  with 
liquid  water  {not  steam),  which  is  also  present  in  the  chamber  in 
the  shape  of  mist,  and  practically  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
decomposed  into  sulphuric  and  nitrous  acid,  thus :  SOsCOH)  (ONO)  -h 
HjO  =  HjSOi  +  HNOa.  The  re-formed  nitrous  acid,  although  not 
stable,  any  more  than  is  its  anhydride,  NsO^,  is  nevertheless  the 
*'  oxygen  carrier  "  in  question,  as  the  products  of  its  spontaneous 
decomposition,  when  meeting  with  other  compounds,  always  react 
like  nitrous  acid  itself  and  thus  may  transfer  an  indefinite  quantity 
of  oxygen  to  the  corresponding  quantities  of  SO2  and  H2O,  with 
the  corresponding  formation  of  H2SO4.  This  theory  at  once  explains, 
among  other  things,  why  the  acid  formed  in  the  vitriol  chambers 
always  contains  an  excess  of  water  (the  second  of  the  above-auoted 
reactions  requiring  the  "  mass  action  "  of  this  excess),  and  wny  the 
external  cooling  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  chamber  sides 
with  the  air  is  of  great  importance  (liquid  water  in  the  shape  of 
a   mist  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  being  necessary  for  the  process). 

In  1906  Lun^e  (in  a  paper  published  with  Bert)  to  some  extent 
modified  his  views,  by  introducing  an  intermediate  compound, 
sulphonitronic  acid,  SCJsNHj,  which  had  been  noticed  by  various 
chemists  for  some  time  through  its  property  of  imparting  a  deep 
blue  colour  to  sulphuric^  acid.  It  is  evident  that  the  nitrous 
gases  "  present  in  the  vitriol  chamber  consist  essentially  of  a  mixture 
of  NO  and  NOj,  the  latter  beins;  formed  from  NO  by  the  excess 
of  oxygen  present.  The  NOj  (or  NO  +  O)  reacts  upon  SO2  +  H2O, 
formmc  SCjsNHj,  which,  being  extremely  unstable,  is  at  once  oxidized 
to  SOsNH  (nitroso-sulphuric  acid).  The  latter  is  now  either  con- 
verted by  hydrolysis  into  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrogen  oxides: 
2S0.NH  +  H2O  =  2H2SO4  +  NO  +  NO2,  the  latter  acting  as 
before:  or  it  reacts  with  more  SO2,  forming  again  sulphonitronic 
acid:  2SO5NH  +  SO2  +  2H2O  =  H2SO4  +  2SOaNH2.  The  latter 
can  also  split  up  directly  into  NO  and  SO4H2. 

Whatever  be  the  true  theory  of  the  vitriol-chamber  process, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  way  in  which  the  reactions  have  to  be 
carried  out  in  practice.     Since  the  reactions  occur  among  gases 


and  lifiuids  in  the  nebulous  state,  vast  spaces  have  to  be  provided 
in  which  the  process  may  be  carried  out  as  completely  as  possible 
before  the  waste  gases  are  allowed  to  escape  into  the  outer  air. 
These  spaces  cannot  be  constructed  in  any  other  way  than  is  actu- 
ally done  in  the  shape  of  the  lead  chambers ;  neither  iron  nor  brick- 
work can  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  as  they  would  be. quickly 
destroyed  by  the  acid  liquids  and  gases. 

When  issuing  from  the  chambers,  the  gases  still  contain  the  whole 
of  the  free  nitrogen  contained  in  the  air  which  had  entered  into  the 
burners,  together  with  about  a  third,  or  at  least  a  fourth,  of  the 
oxygen  originally  present  therein,  such  excess  of  oxygen  being  re- 
<]Uired  in  order  to  carry  out  the  conversion  of  the  sulphur  dioxide 
into  sulphuric  acid  as  completely  as  possible.  For  similar  reasons 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  much  more  water  than  is  required  to  form 
H2SO4;  and  this  is  all  the  more  necessary  as  strong  sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  the  nitrous  compounds  in  the  shape  of  nitroso-sulphuric 
acid,  and  thus  withdraws  these  oxygen  earners  from  the  eas-space 
of  the  chambers  where  the  necessary  reactions  take  place.  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  acid  collecting  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chambers  must  never  exceed  a  certain  concentration,  say  70%, 


H2SO4  having  a  specific  gravity  of  i '615,  but  it  is  preferable  to  make 
it  only  66  to  67%,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  I'S?  to  1*58.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  should  never  go  down  below  60  %  HsS04»  equivalent 


to  a  specific  gravity  of  i'50. 

The  commercial  production  of  sulphuric  acid  imperatively 
requires  that  the  nitrogen  oxides  (which  originally  were  always 
introduced  in  the  shape  of  nitric  acid)  should  be  available  as  long 
as  possible,  before  being  lost  mechanically  or  by  reduction  to  the 
inactive  Iforms  of  nitrous  oxide  or  elementary  nitrogen.  The 
first  step  towards  securing  this  requirement  was  taken  as  early 
as  1827  by  Gay-Lussac,  who  discovered  that  the  nitrous  fumes, 
otherwise  carried  away  from  the  lead  chambers  by  the  waste  atmo- 
spheric nitrogen  and  oxygen,  could  be  retained  by  bringing  the 
gases  into  contact  with  moderately  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  result 
being  the  formation  of  nitroso-sulphuric  acid:  2H2SO4  +  N2O1  = 
2S02(OH)(ONO)  -f-  H2O,  and  the  latter  remaining  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid  as  "  nitrous  vitriol."  But  this  important  invention 
was  of  little  use  until  John  Glover,  about  1866,  found  that  the 
nitrous  vitriol  could  be  most  easily  reintroduced  into  the  process  by 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  burner-gas  before  this  enters  into 
the  lead  chambers,  preferably  after  diluting  it  with  chamber 
acid,  that  is,  acid  of  from  65  to  70  %,  H2SO4,  as  formed  in  the  lefid 
chambers.  The  reaction  is  then :  2S02(OH)  (ONO)  -f  SO,  -f  2H2O  = 
3H2SO4  H-  2N0;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  "  nitre"  is  returned  to 
the  chambers  in  the  shape  of  NO;  the  sulphuric  acid  employed  in 
the  Gay-Lussac  process  is  not  merely  recovered,  but  an  additional 
quantity  is  formed  from  fresh  SO2;  as  the  heat  of  the  burner-gases 
also  comes  into  play,  much  water  is  evaporated,  which  supplies  part 
of  the  steam  required  for  the  working  of  the  chambers;  and  the 
acid  issues  from  the  apparatus  in  a  "  denitrated  "  and  sufficiently 
concentrated  state  (78  to  80%  H2SO4)  to  be  used  over  again  for 
absorbing  nitrous  vapours  or  any  other  purpose  desired.  Since 
that  time,  in  every  properly  appointed  sulpnuric  acid  manufactory, 
the  following  cycle  of  operations  is  carried  out.  To  begin  with, 
in  the  burners  pyrites  (or,  as  the  case  may  be,  brimstone  or  blende) 
is  made  to  yield  hot  burner-gas  containing  about  7%  (in  the  case 
of  brimstone  10  or  1 1  %)  of  SO2.  This,  after  having  been  deprived 
of  most  of  the  flue-dust,  is  passed  through  the  **  Glover  tower," 
i.e.  an  upright  cylindrical  or  square  tower,  consisting  of  a  leaden 
shell  lin^  with  heat-  and  acicf-proof  stone  or  brick,  and  loosely 
filled  or  *'  packed  "  with  the  same  material,  over  which  a  mixture 
of  acid  from  the  Gay-Lussac  tower  and  from  the  chambers  trickles 
down  in  such  proportions  that  it  arrives  at  the  bottom  as  denitrated 
acid  of  from  78  to  80  %  HaS04.  The  gases  now  pass  on  to  the  lead 
chambers,  described  above,  where  they  meet  with  more  nitrous 
vapours,  and  with  steam,  or  with  water,  converted  into  a  fine  dust 
or  spray.  Here  the  reactions  sketched  above  take  place,  so  that 
'*  chamber-acid  "  as  already  described  is  formed,  while  a  mixture 
of  gases  escapes  containing  all  the  atmospheric  nitrogen,  some 
oxy^n  in  excess,  about  0'5%  of  the  total  SO2,  and  some  oxides 
of  nitrogen.  This  gas  is  now  passed  through  the  Gay-Lussac  tower, 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  Glover  tower,  but  is  usually  filled 
with  coke,  over  which  sulphuric  acid  of  about  80%  H2SO4  trickles 
down  in  sufficient  quantity  to  retain  the  nitrous  vapours.  Ulti- 
mately the  waste  gas  is  drawn  off  by  a  chimney,  or  sometimes  by 
mechanical  means. 

Of  course  a  great  many  special  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  plant  and  the  working  of  chamber  systems ;  of  these  we  mention 
only  some  of  the  most  important.  By  judiciously  watching  all 
stages  of  the  process,  by  observing  the  draught,  the  strength  of 
the  acid  produced,  iJie  temperature,  and  especially  by  frequent 
analyses  of  the  gases,  the  yield  of  acid  has  been  .brought  up  to 
98%  of  the  theoretical  maximum,  with  a  loss  of  nitre  sometimes 
as  low  as  two  parts  to  100  of  sulphur  burned.  The  supply  of  the 
nitric  acid  required  to  make  up  this  loss  is  obtained  in  England 
by  "  potting  that  is,  by  decomposing  solid  nitrate  of  soda  by 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  flue  between  the  pyrites  burners  and  the  chambers. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  makers  generally  prefer  to  employ 
liquid  nitric  acid,  which  is  run  through  the  Glover  tower  together 
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with  the  nitrous  vitriol.  Although  this  method  appears  more 
troublesome,  it  allows  the  amount  ofnitre  to  be  more  easily  and  more 
accurately  regulated.  The  size  of  the  Glover  towers,  and  more 
especially  that  of  the  Gay-Lussac  towers,  has  been  progressively 
increased,  and  thereby  the  cube  of  the  lead  chambers  themselves 
has  been  diminished   to  a  much  greater  extent.     By  improved 
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"  packing  "  the  towers  have  been  rendered  more  durable,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Gay-Lussac  tower  the  loss  of  nitre  has  been  diminished 
by  avoiding  the  use  of  a  coke  packing,  which  acts  upon  that 
substance  as  a  reducing  agent.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reduce  the  chamber  space  by  apparatus  intended  to  bring  about 
a  better  mixture  of  the  ^ases,  and  to  facilitate  the  interaction  of 
the  misty  particles  of  nitrous  vitriol  and  dilute  acid  floating  in 
the  chamber  with  each  other  and  with  the  chamber  atmosphere. 
The  earliest  really  successful,  and  still  the  most  generally  applied 
apparatus  of  this  kind,  is  the  Lunge- Rohrmann  plate  columns*' 
or  '*  reaction  towers  **  placed  between  the  chambers,  but  though 
this  and  similar  apparatus  has  proved  to  be  very  useful  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  process,  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  do  away 
with  the  lead  chambers  entirely.  The  pumping  of  the  acids  up 
to  the  top  of  the  towers  is  now  always  performed  by  means  of  com- 
pressed air,  either  in  the  old  '*  acid  eggs,"  or  more  economically 
m  *'  pulsometers." 

Most  of  the  sulphuric  acid  manufactured  is  not  required  to  be  of 
higher  strength  tnan  is  furnished  by  the  vitriol  chambers,  either 
directly  (65  to  70%),  or  after  a  passage  through  the  Glover  tower 
(78  to  80%).  This,  for  instance,  holds  good  of  the  acid  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid  from 
common  salt,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  superphosphates.  But 
for  many  purposes  more  highly  concentrated  acid  is  required. 
Formerly  all  such  acid  was  made  by  boiling  down  the  dilute  acid, 
for  whicn  purpose  a  great  variety  of  apparatus  was  invented.  The 
first  question  is  always  that  of  material.  Lead  can  be  used  for 
the  purpose  only  when  the  boiling-point  of  the  acid  is  reduced  by 
means  of  a  vacuum — a  plan  which  has  not  met  "w^th  much  success. 
Formerly  glass  vessels  were  generally  employed  and  they  still  sur- 
vive in  England,  but  elsewhere  they  are  not  much  used.  Porcelain, 
enamelled  iron,  if  or  high  concentrations  even  cast-iron  without  any 
protection,  are  also  in  use.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  platinum 
vessels  have  been  for  a  long  time  almost  universal,  and  tney  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  an  internal  lining  of  gold.     The  second 


consideration  is  the  form  of  the  vessels;  these  may  be  open  pans 
or  dishes,  or  closed  retorts,  or  combinations  of  both.  We  also  note 
the  Faure  and  Kessler  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  platinum 
pan,  surmounted  by  a  double- walled  leaden  hood,  in  such  a  manner 
that,  while  the  hood  is  constantly  cooled  from  the  outside  by  water, 
the  thin  acid  condensing  on  its  inside  is  carried  away  without  being 
allowed  to  flow  back  into  the  pan.  The  majority  of  acid  makers, 
however,  prefer  retorts  made  entirely  of  platinum,  preferably  pro- 
vided by  the  Heraeus  process  with  a  dense,  closely  adherent  coating 
of  gold,  including  the  top  or  "  dome."  The  ne^^  Kessler  furnace  is 
a  very  ingenious  apparatus,  in  which  the  fire  from  a  gas-producer 
travels  over  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  a  trough  made  of 
Volvic  lava,  and  surmounted  by  a  number  of  perforated  plates, 
over  which  fresh  acid  is  constantly  running  down;  the  temperature 
is  kept  down  by  the  production  of  a  partial  vacuum,  which  greatly 
promotes  the  volatilization  of  the  water,  whilst  retarding  that  oif 
the  acid.  This  furnace  is  also  very  well  adapted  for  impure  acids, 
unsuitable  for  platinum  or  platinum-gold  stills  on  account  of  the 
crusts  forming  at  the  bottom  of  the  retorts ;  and  it  is  more  and  more 
coming  into  use  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  A  third 
consideration  is  the  condensation  of  the  vapours  formed  in  the  con- 
centrating process ;  the  further  the  concentration  proceeds  the  more 
sulphuric  acid  they  contain.  Condensation  is  a  comparatively  easy 
task  in  the  case  of  platinum  apparatus,  but  with  glass  or  porcelain 
beakers  or  retorts  it  presents  great  difficulties.  In  this  respect 
the  Kessler  furnace  has  also  proved  to  be  very  efficacious,  so  that 
it  is  at  the  present  time  considered  the  best  apparatus  for  the 
concentration  of  sulphuric  acid  found  in  the  trade. 

The  highest  strength  of  sulphuric  acid  practically  attainable  by 
boiling  down  is  98  %  H2SO4,  and  this  is  only  exceptionally  reached, 
since  it  involves  much  exj)enditure  of  fuel,  loss  of  acid  and  wear  and 
tear  of  apparatus.  The  usual  strength  of  the  O.V.  of  commerce, 
mostly  designated  by  its  specific  gravity  as  168**  Twaddell,  is  from 
93  to  95,  or  at  most  96%  H2SO4.  When  attempts  are  made  to  push 
the  process  beyond  98  %  it  is  found  that  the  acid  which  distils  over 
is  as  strong  as  that  which  remains  behind.  Real  "  monohydrate  " 
or  acid  approaching  100%  can  be  made  by  Lunge's  process  01  cooling 
strong  O.V.  down  to  — 16®  C.  when  HjSO*  crystallizes  out,  or  by  the 
addition  of  anhydrous  SOs  in  the  shape  of  fuming  acid. 

Since  the  development  of  the  contact  processes  the  fuming  acid 
has  become  so  cheap  that  it  is  now  exclusively  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  acids  approaching  the  composition  of  "  monohydrate." 

Fuming  or  Nordkausen  Oil  of  Vitriol,  a  mixture  or  chemical  com- 
pound of  HjSOi,  with  more  or  less  SOs,  has  been  made  for  centuries 
by  exposing  pyritic  schist  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  agents, 
collecting  the  solution  of  ferrous  and  ferric  sulphate  thus  formed, 
boiling  it  down  into  a  hard  mass  ("  vitriolstein  ")  and  heating  this 
to  a  low  red  heat  in  small  earthenware  retorts.  Since  about  1800 
this  industry  had  been  confined  to  the  north-west  of  Bohemia,  and 
it  survived  just  till  1900,  when  it  was  entirely  abandoned — not 
because  its  product  had  become  any  less  necessary,  but,  quite  on 
the  contrary,  because  the  enormously  increasing  demand  iPor  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  arising  through  the  discovery  of  artificial  alizarine 
and  other  coal-tar  colours,  could  not  possibly  be  supplied  by  the 
clumsy  Bohemian  process.  Other  sources  of  supply  had  accordingly 
to  be  sought,  and  they  were  found  by  going  back  to  a  reaction  known 
since  the  first  quarter  of  the  loth  century,  when  J.  W.  Dobereiner 
discovered  the  combination  of  SO2  and  O  into  SOa  by  means  of 
spongy  platinum.  This  reaction,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
catalytic  or  contact  process,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by 
Peregrine  Phillips,  in  1831,  and  was  tried  later  in  many  ways,  but 
had  been  always  considered  as  useless  for  practical  purposes  until 
1875,  when  it  was  simultaneously  and  independently  taken  up  by 
Clemens  Winkler  in  Freiberg,  and  by  W.  S.  Squire  and  R.  Messel  in 
London.  ^  Both  these  inventors  be^an  in  the  same  way,  viz.  by 
decomposing  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  by  a  high  temperature  into 
SOj,  O,  and  H2O  (the  last  of  course  being  in  the  shape  of  steam), 
absorbing  the  water  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  causing  the  SOj  and  O 
to  combine  to  SOs  by  means  of  moderately  heated  platinum  in  a  fine 
state  of  division.  Winkler  showed  that  this  division  was  best 
obtained  by  soaking  asbestos  with  a  solution  of  platinum  chloride 
and  reducing  the  platinum  to  the  metallic  state,  and  he  described 
later  a  specially  active  kind  of  "  contact  substance,"  prepared  from 
platinum  chloride  at  a  low  temperature.  This  revival  of  the 
synthetical  production  of  SOs,  at  a  period  when  this  article 
had  suddenly  become  of  great  importance,  caused  the  greatest 
excitement  among  chemists  and  led  to  numerous  attempts  in  the 
same  direction,  some  of  which  were  at  once  sufficiently  successful 
to  compete  with  the  Bohemian  process.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
production  of  a  mixture  of  SO2  and  O  from  sulphuric  acid,  as  above 
described,  was  both  too  troublesome  and  costly,  and  after  a  number 
of  experiments  in  other  directions  inventors  went  back  to  the  use 
of  ordinary  burner-gas  from  pyrites  and  sulphur  burners.  For  a 
good  many  years  the  further  development  of  this  industry  was 
surrounded  by  great  mystery,  but  it  is  now  known  that  a  satisfac- 
tory^ solution  of  the  difficulties  existing  in  the  above  respect  was 
attained  in  several  places,  for  instance,  at  Freiberg  and  in  London, 
by  the  labours  of  the  original  inventors.  Professor  Winkler  and  Dr 
Messel.    These  difficulties  were  mostly  caused  by  the  solid  impurities 
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contained  in  the  burner-gases  in  the  shape  of  flue-dust,  especially  the 
arsenic,  which  after  a  short  time  renaered  the  contact  substance 
inactive^  in  a  manner  not  as  yet  entirely  understood.  Another 
difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  reaction  SOj+O^SOs  is 
reversible,  the  opposite  reaction,  SOa^SOa-fO  setting  in  but 
little  above  the  temperature  required  for  the  eynthests  of  SOs.  As 
far  as  is  known  .(so  much  secrecy  having  been  observed),  the  best 
results  obtained  in  various  places,  save  one,  did  not  exceed  67  %  of 
the  theoretical  quantity,  the  remaining  33%  of  SOj  having  to  be 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid  in  the  ordinary  lead  chambers.  As  is 
now  knotm*  the  exception  (undoubtedly  the  only  one  until  1899) 
was  the  process  discovered  as  early  as  1889  by  Dr  K.  T.  J.  Knietsch, 
of  the  Badische  Anilin-und  Soda-Fabrik,  at  Ludwigshafen,  but  kept 
strictly  secret  until  18^9,  when  the  patents  were  published.  The 
principal  features  of  this  invention  are,  first,  a  much  more  thorough 
purification  of  the  burner-gas  than  had  been  practised  up  to  that 
time,  both  in  a  chemical  and  a  mechanical  sense,  and  second,  the 
prevention  of  superheating  of  the  contact  substance,  which  formerly 
always  occurred  by  the  heat  generated  in  the  process  itself.  As  the 
Badische  process  effects  this  prevention  by  cooling  the  contact 
apparatus  by  means  of  the  gaseous  mixture  to  be  later  submitted 
to  the  catalytic  action,  the  mixture  is  at  the  time  heated  up  to  the 
requisite  temperature,  and  a  considerable  saving  of  fuel  is  the  conse- 
c^uence.  Altogether  this  process  has  been  brought  to  such  a  pitch  of 
simplicity  and  perfection,  that  it  is  cheap  enough,  not  merely  for 
the  manufacture  of  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  of  all  strengths,  but  even  for 
that  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  of  chamber-acid  strength,  while 
it  is  decidedl)^  cheaper  than  the  old  process  in  the  case  of  stronger 
acids,  otherwise  obtained  by  concentration  by  fire.  It  should  be 
noted  that  these  are  not  the  results  of  a  few  years'  workins;  with  an 
experimental  plant,  but  of  many  years'  work  with  large  puint,  now 
equal  to  a  capacity  of  120,000  tons  of  pyrites  per  annum.  It  is 
therefore  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  all  probability,  the  contact 
process  will  ultimately  be  employed  generally  for  concentrated 
acids.  Still,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
the  revolution  thus  impendii^  will  require  a  certain  time  for  its 
accomplishment.  Since  the  Badische  process  has  become  known 
several  other  new  contact  processes  have  come  into  the  held,  in  some 
of  which  ferric  oxide  is  employed  as  contact  substance,  but  we  must 
refrain  from  describing  these  in  detail.  (G.  L.) 

Medicine. — ^Sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  is  a  colourless  oily- 
looking  liquid  incompatible  with  alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  lead 
and  calcium.  There  are  two  medicinal  preparations:  (i)  Acidum 
stdpkuricum  diltUum,  containing  1365%  of  hydrogen  sulphate,  (2) 
acidum  sulfhuricum  aromcUjcum  (elixir  of  vitriol),  contaiAing  alcohol, 
spirit  of  annamon  and  ginger  and  13*8  %  of  hydrogjen  sulphate. 

TherapetUics — For  external  use,  sulphuric  acid  is  a  powerful 
irritant  and  caustic,  acting  by  its  powerful  affinity  for  water  and 
therefore  dehydrating  the  tissues  and  causinp^  them  to  turn  black. 
It  coagulates  the  albumen.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  is  occasionally 
used  as  a  caustic  to  venereal  sores,  warts  and  malignant  growths. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  limit  its  action,  and  |;lacial  acetic  and  nitric 
acids  are  preferable  for  this  purpose.  Considerable  burns  on  the 
face  or  body  may  result  from  tne  application  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
practice  known  as  "  vitriol-throwing,"  a  brownish  black  eschar 
serving  to  distinguish  the  burns  produced  by  this  acid  from  those  of 
other  corrosive  fluids.  Internally,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  used  in 
poisoning  by  alkalis  as  a  neutralizing  agent.  Both  it  and  the 
aromatic  solution  are  powerful  intestinal  astringents,  and  are  there- 
fore useful  in  diarrhoea  of  a  serious  type,  being  strongly  recom- 
mended both  as  a  prophylactic  and  as  a  treatment  during  epidemics 
of  Asiatic  cholera.  Small  doses  of  the  aromatic  acid  also  serve  as 
a  prophylactic  to  those  arrisans  who  work  in  lead  and  as  a  treatment 
in  lead  poisoning  in  order  to  form  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead. 
Spon^ng  the  body  with  very  dilute  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
useful  to  diminish  the  night-sweats  of  phthisis. 

Toxicology. — Given  in  toxic  doses  or  in  strong  solution,  sulphuric 
acid  is  a  severe  gastro-intestinal  irritant,  causing  intense  burning 
pain,  extending  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  of 
mucous  and  coffee-coloured  material.  The  effects  of  the  ingestion 
of  large  quantities  may  be  so  rapid  that  death  may  take  place  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  owing  to  collapse,  consequent  on  perforation  of  the 
walls  of  the  oesophagus  or  stomach,  or  from  asphyxia  due  to  swelling 
of  the  glottis  consequent  on  some  of  the  acui  having  entered  the 
lar^ix.  Should  the  patient  survive  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
death  generally  results  later  from  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  or 
intestine,  from  destruction  of  the  glands  of  the  stomach  or  from 
exhaustion.  Death  has  occurred  in  a  child  from  the  ingestion  of 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  strong  add,  but  recovery  is  recorded  after 
half  an  ounce  had  been  swallowed.  The  treatment  consists  in  the 
prompt  neutralization  of  the  acid,  by  chalk,  magnesia,  whiting, 
plaster,  soap  or  any  alkaline  substance  at  hand;  emetics  or  the 
stomach  pump  should^  not  be  used.  Morphine  may  be  given 
hypodermically  to  mitigate  the  pain.  Should  the  patient  survive 
he  will  probably  have  to  be  fed  by  rectal  enemata.  The  prognosis 
of  sulphuric  acid  poisoning  is  bad,  60  to  70%  of  the  cases  proving 
fatal.  The  post-mortem  appearances  will  be  those  of  corrosive 
poisoning.  The  buccal  mucous  membrane  will  be  greyish,  brown 
or  black  in  colour,  due  to  the  corrosive  effects  of  the  add. 


SULPICIA,  the  name  of  two  Roman  poets.  The  earlier  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  was  a  niece  of  Messalla,  the  patron 
of  literature.  Her  verses,  which  were  preserved  with  those  oi 
Tibullus  and  were  for  long  i^ttributed  to  him,  are  elegiac  poejns 
addressed  to  a  lover  called  Cerinthus,  possibly  the  Comutus 
addressed  by  Tibullus  in  two  of  his  Elegies  (bk.  ii.,  2  and  3;  see 
Schanz,  Gesch.  d.  torn.  LiiL  §  284;  F.  Plessis,  La  Poisie  latincj 
PP-  376-377  and  references  th€lre  given).  The  younger  Sulpicia 
lived  during  the  reign  of  Domitian.  She  is  praised  by  Martial 
(^'  3S>  38))  who  compares  her  to  Sappho,  as  a  model  of  wifely 
devotion,  and  wrote  a  volume  of  poems,  describing  with  consider- 
able freedom  of  language  the  methods  adopted  to  retain  her 
husband  Calenus's  affection.  An  extant  poem  (70  hexameters) 
also  bears  her  name.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
Sulpicia  and  the  muse  Calliope,  and  is  chiefly  a  protest  against 
the  banishment  of  the  philosophers  by  the  edict  ol  Domitian 
(a.d.  94),  as  likely  to  throw  Rome  back  into  a  state  of  barbarism. 
At  the  saihe  time  Sulpicia  expresses  the  hope  that  no  harm  will 
befall  Catenas.  The  muse  reassures  her,  and  prophesies  the 
downfall  of  the  tyrant.  It  is  now  i^enerally  agreed  that  the 
poem  (the  MS.  of  which  was  discovered  in  the  monastery  of 
Bobbio  in  1493 >  but  has  long  been  lost)  is  not  by  Sulpicia,  but 
is  of  much  later  date^  probably  the  5th  century;  according  to 
some  it  is  a  Z5th-century  production,  and  not  identical  with 
the  Bobbio  poem. 

Editions  by  O.  Jahn  (with  Juvenal  and  Persius,  revised  by  F. 
Btichder,  1893)  and  in  £.  B&hrens,  De  Svlpiciae  quae  vacatur  saiira 
(1873) ;  see  also  monograph  by  J.  C.  Boot  (1868) ;  R.  Ellis  in  A  cademv, 
(Dec.  II,  1869)  and  Journal  of  Philology  (1874),  vol.  v.;  O.  Ribbeck, 
Geschickie  der  rdtniscken  DicMung  (1892),  vol.  iii.;  H.  E.  Butler, 
Post-Augustan  Poetry  (1909),  pp.  174-176;  M.  Schanz,  Geschickie  der 
romischen  LiUeraHur  (1900),  in.  2;  Teufxel,  Hist,  of  Roman  Literature 
(Eng.  trans.,  1900),  p.  233,  6.  There  are  English  translations  b;j^  L. 
Evans  in  Bohn's  Classical  Library  (prose,  with  Juvenal  and  Persius) 
and  by  J.  Grainger  (verse,  1759). 

SULPICIUS  RUFUS,  PUBUUS  (c.  121-88  B.C.),  Roman 
orator  and  statesman,  legate  in  89  to  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  in 
the  Social  War,  and  in  88  tribune  of  the  plebs.  Soon  afterwards 
Sulpicius,  hitherto  an  aristocrat,  declared  in  favour  of  Marius 
and  the  popular  party.  He  was  deeply  in  debt,  and  it  seems 
that  Marius  had  promised  him  Enandal  assistance  in  the  event 
of  his  being  appointed  to  the  command  in  the  Mithradatic  War. 
To  secure  the  appointment  for  Marius,  Sulpicius  brought  in  a 
franchise  bill  by  which  the  newly  enfranchised  Italian  allies 
and  freedmen  would  have  swamped  the  old  electors  (see  further 
Rome,  History,  II.  "  The  Republic  ")•  The  majority  of  the 
senate  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  proposals;  a  justitium 
(cessation  of  public  business)  was  proclaimed  by  the  consuls, 
but  Marius  and  Sulpicius  got  up  a  riot,  and  the  consuls,  in  fear 
of  their  lives,  withdrew  the  justitium.  The  proposals  of  Sulpicius 
became  law,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  new  voters,  the 
command  was  bestowed  upon  Marius,  then  a  mere  privatus. 
Sulla,  who  was  then  at  Nola,  immediately  marched  upon  Rome. 
Marius  and  Sulpicius,.  unable  to  resist  him,  fled  from  the  dty. 
Marius  managed  to  escape  to  Africa,  but  Sulpidus  was  discovered 
in  a  villa  at  Laurentum  and  put  to  death;  his  head  was  sent  to 
Sulla  and  exposed  in  the  forum.  Sulpicius  appears  to  have 
been  originally  a  moderate  reformer,  who  by  force  of  circum- 
stances became  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  democratic  revolt.  Al- 
though he  had  impeached  the  turbulent  tribune  C.  Norbanus 
(q.v.)f  and  resisted  the  proposal  to  repeal  judicial  sentences  by 
popular  decree,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
the  JuUan  family  by  opposing  the  candidature  for  the  consulship 
of  C.  Julius  Caesar  (Strabo  Vopiscus),  who  had  never  been  praetor 
and  was  consequently  ineligible.  His  franchise  proposals, 
as  far  as  the  Italians  were  concerned,  were  a  necessary  measure 
of  justice;  but  they  had  been  carried  by  violence.  Of  Sulpicius 
as  an  orator,  Cicero  says  {Brutus,  55) :  "  He  was  by  far  the  most 
dignified  of  all  the  orators  I  have  heard,  and,  so  to  speak,  the 
most  tragic;  his  voice  was  loud,  but  at  the  same  time  sweet  and 
clear;  his  gestures  were  full  of  grace;  his  language  was  rapid 
and  voluble,  but  not  redundant  or  diffuse;  he  tried  to  imitate 
Crassus,  but  lacked  his  charm."    Sulpicius  left    na  written 
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speeches,  those  that  bore  his  name  being  written  by  a  certain 
P.  Canutius  (or  Cannutius).  He  is  one  of  the  interlocutors  in 
Cicero's  De  orakjre. 

See  Applan,  Bell,  civ,  i.  55-60;  Plutarch,  Sulla  and  Marius; 
Veil.  Pat.  li.  18;  Livy,  Epit.  77;  E.  A.  Ahrens,  Die  drd  Volkstribunen 
(Leipzig,  1836);  Mommsen,  HisL  of  Ramet  bk.  iv.  ch.  7;  Long, 
Define  of  the  Roman  RepubliCt  vol.  ii.  ch.  17. 

SULPICIUS  RUFUS,  SERVIUS  (c.  106-43  B.C.),  sumamed 
Lemonia  from  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  Roman  orator 
and  jiirist.  He  studied  rhetoric  with  Cicero,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Rhodes  in  78  B.C.  Finding  that  he  would  never  be  able 
to  rival  his  teacher  he  gave  up  rhetoric  for  law  (Cic.  Brut.  41). 
In  63  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  was  defeated 
by  L.  Licinius  Murena  (^.».)>  whom  he  subsequently  accused 
of  bribery;  in  51  he  was  successful.  In  the  Civil  War,  iaftcr 
considerable  hesitation,  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  Caesar,  who 
made  him  proconsul  of  Achaea  in  46.  He  died  in  43  while  on 
a  mission  from  the  senate  to  Antony  at  Mutina.  He  was  ac- 
corded a  public  funeral,  and  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory 
in  front  of  the  Rostra.  Two  excellent  specimens  of  Sulpicius's 
style  are  preserved  in  Cicero  {Ad.  Fam.  iv.  5  and  12).  Quintilian 
{Instil.  X.  I,  116)  speaks  of  three  orations  by  Sulpidus  as  still 
in  existence;  one  of  these  was  the  speech  against  Murena,  another 
Pro  or  Contra  Aufidiunij  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  been  a  writer  of  erotic  poems.  It  is  as  a  jurist, 
however,  that  Sulpicius  was  chiefly  distinguished.  He  left 
behind  him  a  large  number  of  treatises,  and  he  is  often  quoted 
ii;i  the  Digest,  although  direct  extracts  are  not  found  (for  titles 
see  Teuffel-Schwabe,  Hist,  of  Roman  Lit.  174,  4).  His  chief 
characteristics  were  lucidity,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  civil  and  natural  law,  and  an  unrivalled  j)ower 
of  expression. 

See  R.  Schneider,  De  Servio  Sulpicio  Rufo  (Leipzig,  183A); 
O.  Karlowa,  Romische  Rechtsgeschichte^  vol.  i.  (Leipzig,  1885);  tne 
chief  ancient  authority  is  Cicero^ 

SULTAN  (an  Arabic  word  meaning  "  victorious  "  or  *'  a  ruler," 
sultat,  dominion),  a  title  of  honour  borne  by  a  gteat  variety 
of  rulers  of  very  varying  powers  and  importance  in  Mahom- 
medan  Africa  and  the  East.  The  word  has  thus  no  exact 
equivalent  in  English,  and  was  early  imported  into  the  language 
in  the  Middle  English  form  of  soudan  (from  old  Fr,  soudan, 
sotddan).  This  title  is  that  conventionally  applied  by  foreigners 
to  the  ruler  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  sultan  par  excellence j 
whose  proper  styles  are,  however,  padishah  (emperor)  and 
"commander  of  the  faithful"  (see  Amir).  The  feminine 
form  "  sultana  "  is  derived  from  the  Italian  (fem.  of  sultano). 

SULTANPUR,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Fyzabad  division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is  on  the 
right  bank  bf  the  river  Gimiti,  midway  between  Benares  and 
Lucknow,  on  the  Oudh  &  RoWlkhand  railway.    Pop.  (1901), 

9550. 

The  District  op  Sultanpur  has  an  area  of  1713  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  generally  le\'el,  being  broken  only  by  ravines 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers.  The  central  portion  is 
highly  cultivated,  while  in  the  south  are  mdespread  arid  plains 
and  sWampy  fhils  or  marshes.  The  principal  river  is  the  Gumti, 
which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  district  and  affords  a 
valuable  highway  for  commerce.  Minor  streams  are  the  Kandu, 
Pili,  Tengha  and  Nandhia,  the  last  two  being  of  some  importance, 
as  their  channels  form  the  outlet  for  the  superfluous  water  of 
the  jhilSy  draining  into  the  Sai.  There  are  no  forests  in  the 
district,  only  stunted  dhdk  jungles  used  for  fueL  In  1901  the 
population  was  1,083,904,  showing  an  increase  of  less  than 
I  %  in  the  decade.  Sultanpur  is  a  purely  agricultural  district 
with  a  very  dense  population.  The  principal  crops  are  rice, 
pulses,  wheat,  barley,  sugar-cane  and  a  little  poppy.  The  main 
line  of  the  Oudh  &  Rohilkhand  railway  from  Lucknow  to  Rae 
Bareli  and  Mogul  Serai  serves  the  south-western  portion. 

The  only  incident  worthy  of  note  in  the  history  of  the  district 
since  the  British  annexation  of  Oudh  is  the  revolt  of  the  native 
troops  stationed  at  Sultanpur  during  the  Mutiny.  The  troops 
rose  in  rebellion  on  the  9th  of  June  1857,  and,  after  murdering 


two  of  their  oflicers,  sacked  the  station.  Upon  the  restoration 
of  order  Sultanpur  cantonment  was  strengthened  by  a  detach- 
ment of  British  troops;  but  in  1861  it  was  entirely  abandoned 
as  a  military  station. 

See  Sultanpur  District  Gasetteer  (Allahabad,  1903). 

SUHACH.  The  Sumach  of  commerce  is  the  finely  ground 
leaves  of  Rhus  coriaria^  a  native  of  the  North  Mediterranean 
region  from  Portugal  to  Asia  Minor;  it  is  a  shrub  or  low  tree 
with  hairy  leaves  composed  of  11  to  15  elliptical  leaflets  with 
large  blunt  teeth,  and  large  loose  panicles  of  whitish-green  flowers. 
Another  species,  Rhus  cotinus,  known  as  Venetian  Sumach, 


Sumach,  Rhus  corlaria.    (}  nat.  size.) 
I.  Flower  (1}  nat.   size).    2.    Cluster  of  fruit.     3.    One  fruit. 
4.  A  seed.     (2,  3,  4,  i  nat.  size.) 

also  a  native  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  yields  the 
yellow  dye-wood  known  as  young  fustic;  it  is  also  known  as  the 
Smoke-plant  or  Wig-tree,  from  the  feathery  or  hairy  appearance 
of  the  flower-stalks,  which  become  elongated  and  hairy  after 
the  flowering.  The  genus  Rhus  is  a  member  of  the  natural 
order  Anacardiaceae  and  contains  about  120  species  of  trees 
or  shrubs  mostly  native  in  the  temperature  regions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  leaves  are  alternate  and  simple  or  compound, 
with  few  to  many  entire-margined  or  serrated  leaflets,  and 
terminal  or  axiUary  panicles  of  small  flowers  with  parts  in  fours 
or  sixes.  The  species  are  mostly  poisonous,  some  being  especially 
noxious.  Such  are  Rhus  toxicodendron^  the  North  American 
poison  ivy,  a  shrub  climbing  on  rocks  and  trees  by  means  of 
rootlets,  and  poisonous  to  the  touch.  R.  venenata,  the  North 
American  poison  elder  sumach  or  dogwood,  also  contains  an 
extremely  irritant  poison.  R.  vertnicifera  is  the  Japan  lacquer 
or  varnish-tree.  Several  species  are  cultivated  in  the  British 
Isles  as  store,  greenhouse  or  hardy  trees. 

SUMATRA,  the  westernmost  and,  next  to  Borneo,  the  largest 
of  the  Great  Sunda  Islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It 
stretches  N.W.  to  S.E.  from  Malacca  Passage  to  Sunda  Strait, 
between  5**  40'  N.  and  5**  59'  S.,  and  95**  16'  and  106°  3'  45*^  E. 
Its  length  is  about  iioo  m.,  its  extreme  breadth  250  m.,  and  its 
area,  including  the  neighboxiring  islands,  except  Banka  and 
Billiton,  is  178,338  sq.  m.  The  northern  half  runs  roughly 
parallel  to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Strait  of  Malacca,  and  the  southern  end  is  separated  by  the 
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na-row  Sunda  Strait  from  Java.  Unlike  Java,  Sumatra  has 
a  series  of  considerable  islands  (Nias  Islands,  Mentawi  Islands, 
&c.)  arranged  like  outworks  in  front  of  the  west  coast,  which 
faces  the  open  Indian  Ocean.  The  general  physical  features 
of  the  island  are  simple:  a  chain  of  lofty  mountain  ranges 
extends  throughout  its  length,  the  western  slopes  descending 
rapidly  towards  the  ocean  and  the  eastern  looking  out  over  a 
vast  alluvial  tract  of  unusual  uniformity. 

Towards  the  north  end  of  the  island  the  spurs  of  the  main 
chain  sometimes  extend  towards  the  neighbourhood  of  the  east 
coast  and  the  eastern  plain  widens  from  north  to  south.  Owing 
to  this  configuration  of  the  island  the  watercourses  of  the  western 
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side  are  comparatively  short:  only  very  few  of  them  are  large 
enough  to  be  navigable.  Those  of  the  eastern  slope,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  as  the  Musi,  Jambi,  Indragiri,  Kampar,  Siak, 
Rokan,  Panel,  Bila  and  Asah«a^  are  longer,  and  with  many 
of  their  afl^ients  are  navigable  in  theit  middle  and  lower  coiu'ses 
over  considerable  stretches  for  craft  drawing  6  to  lo  ft.  The 
Musi  and  Jambi  are  navigable  for  372  and  497  m.  respectively. 
As  waterways  all  the  rivers  labour  under  the  drawbacks  of  rapids, 
mud-banks  at  their  mouths,  banks  overgrown  with  forest, 
sparse  population,  and  currents  liable  to  serious  variations  due 
to  irregularity  of  supply  from  the  mountains  and  sudden  rain- 
falls. In  their  lower  courses  some  of  them  form  enormous 
intercommunicating  deltas.  The  mountainous  regions  contain 
numerous  lakes,  many  evidently  occupying  the  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  two  or  three  of  these 
craters  have  merged  into  one,  the  lake  attains  a  great  size. 
Among  the  larger  lakes  may  be  mentioned  Toba;  Maninyu, 
west  of  Fort  de  KoCk;  Singkara,  south-east  of  Fort  de  Kock; 
Korinchi,  inland  from  Indrapura;  and  Ranua,  in  the  south- 
west. 

Orography, — In  order  to  appreciate  the  orography  of  the  island 
the  following  sections  of  Sumatra  should  be  discriminated  one  from 
another:  (i)  ThevaHeyof  theAchinorAtjeh  River.    (2)  The  plains 


around  the  take  of  Toba,  which  are  of  varied  level  knd  physical 
character.  Those  on  the  sotith  and  north  lie  at  an  elevation  of 
4000  ft.,  having  the  character  of  step(>es,  with  scanty  forest-cover, 
and,  save  in  the  narrow  valleys  and  river-courses,  are  suitable  for 
cattle-rearing.  The  plains  on  the  east  and  west  lie  at  a  lower  level 
and  are  eroded  by  larger  rivers,  clothed  with  forest,  showing  more 
sawahs  and  ladangs;  or  dry  ricefields,  and,  near  the  rivers,  planted 
with  jagone  (maize),  coffee  and  fruits.  Except  on  the  south-east, 
where  the  Asahan  nows  away  to  the  east  coast,  Toba  Lake  is  sur- 
rounded by  steep  shores.  According  to  R.  D.  M.  Verbeek,  P.  van 
Dyk,  B.  H^:en  and  W.  Volz,  the  lake  had  ks  origin  in  the  collapse  of 
a  volcano.  (3)  The  valley  of  the  Batang  Tom,  with  the  plateau  of 
Sipirok  in  the  east  and  the  mountain  chain  of  Tapanult  in  the  west. 
On  the  sooth  and  south-east  the  valley  is  bounded  by  two  volcanoes, 
Lubuk  Raja  and  Si  Buwal  Buwali,  whence  were  derived  the  volcanic 
tuffs  of  the  valley  and  of  the  plateau  of 
Sipirok,  with  their  lakes^  which  are  drained 
by  the  Batang  Torn  and  its  affluents.  The 
valley  varies  in  breadth  from  5)  m.  to  half 
a  mile  and  less.  Flowing  in  a  deep  bed  cut 
tn  the  tuff  strata,  the  river  is  not  navi^ 
flable.  (4)  The  longitudinal  valley  of  the 
Batang  Gadis,  with  its  affluent  the  Angkola, 
and  in  the  south  the  valley  of  the  Sumpur, 
the  upper  course  of  the  Rokan,  between 
Lubuk  Raja  in  the  north  and  Mt  Merapi 
in  the  south.  This  valley  is  64  m.  long,  with 
a  mean  breadth  of  4  to  5  m.  All  the  rivens 
of  this  valley,  flowing  in  deep  beds  of 
eroded  dihrvial  tuffs,  with  a  Um  as  much 
sometimes  as  330  to  660  ft.  a  mile,  are 
unnavigable.  The  valley  is  bounded  easst 
and  west  by  .chains  of  slate  and  Palaeozoic 
rocks.  The  bottom  is  in  many  parts  the 
diluvium  of  lakes  drained  by  tne  riven. 
(5)  The  secdon  of  middle  Sumatra  between 
the  line  of  the  three  voleanoes,  Singalang-' 
Tandikat,  Merapi  and  Sago  on  the  north, 
and  that  of  the  three  mountains  Patah 
Sembilan,  Korinchi  and  Tujuh  on  th^ 
south.  This  section  is  divided  by  thel 
Middengeberffte  or  middle  chain  into  a 
northern  half  watered  by  the  Ombilin  or 
upper  Iiidragiri  with  ltd  affluents,  and  a 
southern  halfttaversed  by  the  Batang  Hari 
or  upper  Jambi.  To  the  north  of  the 
volcanoes,  which  rise  to  9500  ft.  or  more, 
there  h  a  high  plateau  of  volcanic  forma- 
tion, whose  elevation  declines  in  a  direction 
from  west  to  earst  from  2950  to  1640  ft., 
with  the  kike  of  Maninyu  (abotit  40  sq.  m. 
in  area)  filling  the  hollow  of  an  old  volcano; 
and  with  rivers  which  have  eroded  thefr 
beds  In  the  tuffs  to  a  depth  of  300  ft.  and 
more.  South  of  the  volcanoea  thi  northern 
affluents  of  the  Oi»abilin — ^Sumpur,  Sello. 
and  Sjnamar—flow  through  valleys  parallel 
to  one  another  in  a  northrwestto  south-east 
direction.  Here,  too,  are  found  featile  tuffs, 
and  the  valleys  are  densely  populated.  The 
rivers,  like  those  already  characterized^and 
for  the  same  reasonv  are  not  available  as 
waterways.  Singkara  Lake  (^  sq.  m.)  is  of  origin  similar  to  that  of 
Maninyu^  The  Ombilin,  issuing  ouit.of  the  lake  onthe  east  side  and 
flowing  through  a  plateau  of  Eooene  sandstone,  has  on  its  banks  the 
coalflelds  of  Sungei  Durian,  dtc.,  but  is notserviceableasa  waterway 
for  that  part  of  Sumatra.  The  coal  has  to  be  transported  by  railway 
via  Solok  to  Padang  (j£mmabaven),  4  seaport  on  the  west  coast. 
Solc^  lies  on  the  Sumami,  which,  flowii^  from  the  south  to  the  lake 
of  Singkara,  prolongs  the  valley  of  the  Sumpur  to  the  Midden- 
gebergte.  Unlike  the  northern,  the  southern  affluents  of  the  Ombilin 
do  not  follow  longitudinal  valleys  hiemaMd  in  by  the  Barisan  range 
and  mnges  of  slate,  limestone  and  sandstone.  Here  prevailing- 
granite  and  diabase  give  rise  to  a  complicated  mountam  system 
through  which  the  rivem  cleave  their  way  in  a  curved  and  irr^ular 
course.  South  of  the  Middengjebergte,  however,  the  northern 
affluents  of  the  Batang  Hari,  the  Seliti,  Gumanti,  Si  Potar,  Mamun 
and  Pangean,  at  least  those  in  the  west,  again  run  in  longitudinal 
valleys.  These  affluents  and  the  Batang  Hari  itself  (except  the  part 
at  the  mouth,  Mamun*Simalidu)  are  navigable  only  by  praus  drawing 
not  more  than  i±  in.  (6)  South  Sumatra,,  so  far  aft  known,  presents 
everywhere  in  its  valleys  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  Batang 
Tom,  Batang  Gadis,  Sumpur,  &c.  They  also  are  closed  in  on  the 
north  and  south  by  volcanoes  fwhich  have  here  produced  similar 
masses  of  tuff,  with  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  same  formation  iis  in  the 
north.  Such  are  the  valley  of  Korinchi,  with  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  between  the  peak  of  Korinchi  and  Mt  Raja;  the  valleys 
of  Serampei  and  Suneei  Tenang  (as  imperfectly  known  as  that  of 
the  Korinchi),  in  which  are  to  be  sought  the  sources  of  the  Tambesi 
and  Asei,  both  affluents  of  the  Jambi;  the  longitudinal  valley  of 
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Ketaun,  in  Lebong«  flowing  to  the  west  coast,  and  of  the  upper 
Musi,  flowing  to  the  east  coast ;  the  valleys  of  Makakau  and  Selabung 
or  the  upper  Komering,  an  affluent  of  the  Musi,  between  Sebelat 
and  Kaba.  The  Makakau  and  Selabung  drain  into  Lake  Ranau, 
which  on  the  south  side  is  dammed  by  the  volcano  Seminung.  The 
southernmost  longitudinal  valley  of  Sumatra  is  that  of  the  Semangka, 
which  flows  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  Generally  the  lower 
valleys  of  the  rivers  lie  at  elevations  of  600  to  1000  ft.;  higher  up 
they  rise  to  2500  or  3000  ft* ;  the  mountain  chains  rise  to  5500  ft. ; 
the  volcanoes  tower  up  from  6500  to  nearly  10,000  ft.  (7)  The 
section  of  south  Sumatra  between  the  eastern  chain  of  old  rocks 
and  the  east  coast  with  its  numerous  river  mouths  is  formed  of  the 
alluvium  of  sea  and  rivers.  In  the  river-beds,  however,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  sea,  older  strata  and  eruptive  rocks  underlie  the 
alluvium.  The  strata  near  the  mountain  chains  and  volcanoes 
consist  of  diluvial  tuffs. 

Geology. — The  oldest  rocks  are  gneiss,  schist  and  quartzite,  the 
schist  often  containing  gold.  They  3>robably  belong  to  several 
s^ological  periods,  but  all  were  folded  and  denuded  before  the 
Carboniferous  beds  were  deposited*  They  form  the  backbone  of  the 
island,  and  crop  out  on  the  surface  at  interv^s  along  the  mountain 
chain  which  runs  parallel  to  the  west  coast.  Here  and  there  they 
are  penetrated  by  granitic  intrusions  which  are  also  Pre-Carboni- 
ferous.  The  next  series  of  rocks  consists  of  slates  below  and  lime- 
stones above.  It  lies  unconformably  upon  the  older  rocks;  and  the 
limestone  contains  Fusulina,  PkiUtpsia  and  Producius,  indicating 
that  it  belongs  to  the  Upper  Carboniferous.  These  beds  are  found 
only  in  northern  Sumatra.  They  are  accompanied  by  intrusions 
of  diabase  and  gabbro,  and  they  are  sometimes  folded,  sometimes 
but  little  disturbed.  No  Permian  beds  are  known,  and  for  many 
years  Mesozoic  deposits  were  supposed  to  be  entirely  absent,  but 
Triassic  clays  and  sandstones  with  Daonella  have  been  found  in 
the  upper  tiart  of  the  basin  of  the  Kwalu  (East  Sumatra).  They 
rest  uncontormably  upon  the  Carboniferous  beds,  and  have  them- 
selves been  tilted  to  a  steep  angle.  Cretaceous  beds  also  have  been 
recorded  by  BOcking.  Tertiary  deposits  are  very  widely  spread 
over  the  plains  aoid  low-lying  country.  They  consist  of  breccias, 
conglomerates,  sandstones,  marls,  and  limestones,  with  seams  of 
coal  and  lignite.  The  most  valuable  coal  occurs  in  the  Eocene  beds. 
At  the  close  of  the  Eocene  period  great  eruptions  of  augite-andesite 
took  place  from  two  fissures  which  ran  along  the  west  coast.  The 
Miocene  consists  chiefly  of  marls,  with  occasional  beds  of  lignite  and 
limestone.  On  the  east  coast  it  sometimes  yields  petroleum.  The 
Pliooene  occurs  chiefly  in  the  low-lying  land  and  is  generally  covered 
by  drift  and  alluvium.  Sometimes  it  contains  thick  seams  of  lignite 
or  brown  coal. 

The  present  volcanoes  lie  along  a  line  (with  offshoots)  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  west  coast,  but  some  distance  to  the  east  of  the  fissures 
trom  which  the  early  Tertiary  lavas  were  pouted.  Lava  streams  are 
seldom  emitted  from  these  volcanoes,  the  material  erupted  consisting 
chiefly  of  ash  and  scoriae,  which  are  spread  over  a  very  wide  extent 
of  country.  Augite-andesite  pnedominates,  but  basalt  and  rhyolite 
also  occur. 

C/tmfl/e.— As  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago, 
so  in  Sumatra,  which  lies  about  equally  balanced  on  both  sides 
of  the  equator,  the  temperature  stands  at  a  high  level  subject  to 
but  slight  variations.  The  monthly  temperature  mounts  only 
from  77*  F.  in  February  to  8o-6**  in  May,  August  and  November, 
In  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall,  as  dependent  on  the  direction  of 
the  winds,  the  following  parts  of  Sumatra  must  be  distinguished: 
(i)  south-east  Sumatra,  on  which,  as  on  Banka  aiid  Billiton,  the 
heaviest  rainfall  occurs  during  the  north-west  monsoon,  the 
annual  volume  of  rainfall  increasii^  from  98*4  in.  in  the  east  to 
139  in.  in  the  west.  Of  the  139  in.  of  yearly  rainfall,  917  in.  are 
brought  by  the  north-west  and  47-3  in,  oy  the  south-east  monsoon. 
(2)  The  west  coast.  Here  the  rainfall  for  the  year  increases  from 
the  southern  and  northern  extremities  towards  the  middle.  Ben* 
kulen,  e.g.  gets  126  in.;  Singkel  (2**  15'  N.),  172  in.;  and  Padang 
184  in.  in  the  year.  HetB,  too,  the  prevailing  rainfall  is  brought 
by  the  north-west  monsoon,  but  in  this  belt  its  prevalence  is  not  so 
pronounced,  Padang  getting:  94  in.  of  rain  during  the  north-w^t 
monsoon,  against  90  in.  during  the  south-east.  The  mountain  chain 
immediately  overhanging  it,  the  high  temperature  of  the  sea  wash- 
ing it,  the  frequent  thunderstorms  to  which  it  is  subject,  the  moist 
atmosphere  of  its  eouatorial  situation,  and  the  shorter  r^g^me  of  the 
dry  south-east  wind  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  heavier  rainfall 
on  the  west  coast.  The  higher  stations  of  middle  Sumatra,  on  the 
lee  side  of  the  western  mountain  chain,  have  a  yearly  rainfall  of  only 
78*7  in.  (3)  The  northern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  Sumatra 
are  swept  by  a  variety  of  winds.  The  south-east  wind,  however, 
predominates.  Blowing  over  land  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
longitudinal  valleys,  the  south-east  wind  is  comparatively  dry,  and 
thus  favours  the  formation  of  steppes  in  the  north  such  as  the  Toba 
plains.  The  north-east  and  south-west  winds,  on  the  other  hand, 
bein^  laden  with  the  moisture  of  the  sea,  bring  rain  if  they  blow  for 
any  length  of  time. 

Fauna. — Though  Sumatra  is  separated  from  Ja%'a  by  so  narrow  a 
strait,  both  the  zoologist  and  the  botanist  at  once  find  that  they  have 
broken  neW  ground  on  crossing  to  the  northern  island.    The  rachy- 


dernuUa  are  strongly  characteristic  of.  the  Somatran  fauna:  not  only 
are  the  rhinoceros  {Rh.  sumatranus)^  the  Sus  viUatus,  and  the  tapir 
common,  but  the  elephant,  altogether  absent  from  Java,  is  repre- 
sented in  Sumatra  by  a  species  considered  by  some  to  be  peculiar. 
The  Sumatran  rhinoceros  differs  from  the  Javanese  in  having  two 
horns,  like  the  African  variety.  It  is  commonest  in  the  marshy 
lowlands,  but  extends  to  some  6500  ft.  above  sea-level.  The 
range  of  the  elephant  does  not  extend  above  ^900  ft.  The  wild 
Bos  sundaicus  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  the  island.  An  antelope 
(kambing-tUan)  occurs  in  the  loneliest  parts  of  the  uplands.  The 
common  M alay  deer  is  widely  distributed ,  Cervus  mimijac  less  so.  The 
orang-utang  occurs,  rarely,  in  the  north-east.  The  siamang  {Siamanga 
syndactyla)  is  a  great  ape  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  ungko  {Hylo- 
bates  agilis)  is  not  so  common.  A  fairly  familiar  form  is  the  simpei 
{Semnopithecus  mekUophus).  The  chigah  {Cercocebus  cynomclgus)  is 
the  only  ape  found  in  central  Sumatra  in  a  tame  states  Th%  pi^ 
tail  ape  (Macacus  nemestrinus)^^s  Raffles  described  it  in  his 
*•  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  Zoological  Collection  made  in  Sumatra,'* 
Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  (1820),  xiii.  243 — ^is  trained  by  the  natives  of 
Benkulen  to  ascend  coco-nut  trees  to  gather  nuts.  The  Galeo- 
pithecus  volans  {kubin,  flying  cat  or  flying  lemur)  is  fairly  common. 
Bats  of  some  twenty-five  species  have  been  registered;  in  central 
Sumatra  they  dwell  in  thousands  in  the  limestone  caves.  The 
Pteropus  edulis  {kalong,  flying  fox)  is  to  be  met  with  almost  ever>'- 
where,  especially  in  the  durian  trees.  The  riger  frequently  makes 
his  presence  felt,  but  is  seldom  seen ;  he  prefers  to  prowl  in  what  the 
Malays  call  tiger  weather,  that  is,  dark,  starless,  misty  nights. 
The  clouded  tiger  or  rimau  bulu  (Felis  macroscelis)  is  also  known, 
as  well  as  the  Malay  bear  and  wild  dog.  Paradoxurus  musanga 
C*  coffee-rat "  of  the  Europeans)  is  only  too  abundant.  The 
Sumatran  hare  (Lepus  netscheri)^  discovered  in  1880,  adds  a  second 
species  to  the  Lefus  nigricollis^  the  only  hare  previously  known  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  Manis  javanicus  is  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  Edentata.  Some  350  species  of  birds  are  known^ 
and  the  avifauna  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Malay  Penin^la 
and  Borneo,  including  few  peculiar  species.  ' 

Flora, — Rank  grasses^  (lalangt  ^laga),  which  cover  great  aiiea9 
in  Java,  have  an  even  wider  range  m  Sumatra,  descending  to  within. 
700  or  800  ft.  of  sea-level ;  wherever  a  space  in  the  forest  is  cleaned 
these  aggresdve  grasses  begin  to  take  possession  of  the  soil,  and 
if  once  they  are  fully  rooted  the  woodland  has  great  difficulty  in 
re-establishing  itself.  Among  the  orders  more  strongly  represented 
in  Sumatra  than  in  Java  are  the  Dipterocarpaceae,  Chrysobalanac^e,- 
sclerocarp  Myrtaceae,  Melastomaceae,  Begonias,  Nepenthes,  Oxali- 
daceae,  Myristicaceae,  Ternstr5miaceae,  Connaraceae,  Amyridaceae, 
Cyrtandraceae,  Epacridaceae  and  Eriocaulaceae*  Mapy  of  the 
Sumatran  forms  which  do  not  occur  in  Java  are  found  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  In  the  north  the  pine  tree  {Pinus  Merkusii)  has 
advanced  almost  to  the  eouator,  and  in  the  south  are  a  variety  of 
species  characteristic  of  the  Australian  region.  The  distribution 
of  species  does  not  depend  on  elevation  to  the  same  extent  a^ 
in  Java,  where  the  horieontal  zones  are  dearly  marked  ;•  |ind  there 
appears  to  be  a  tendency  of  all  forms  to  grow  at  lower  altituUes 
than  in  that  island.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  Sumatl-an 
flora  is  the  great  variety. of  trees  that  vie  with  each  other  in 
stature  and  beauty,  and  as  a  timber-producing  country  the 
island  ranks  high  even  among  the  richly  wooded  lands  of  the 
archipelago.  Forest  products — gums  and  resins  of  various  sorts, 
such  as  gutta-percha — ^are  valuable  articles  of  export.  The  pro- 
cess of  reckless  deforestation  is  perceptible  in  certain  distncts, 
the  natives  often  destroying  a  whole  tsoe  for  a  plank  or  rafter; 
The  principal  cultivated  plants,  apart  from  sugar-cane  and  coffee, 
are  rice  (in  great  variety  ot  kinds),  the  coco-nut  palm,  the  areng  palm, 
the  areca  and  the  sago  palms,  maize,  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes;  and 
among  the  fruit  trees  are  the  Indian  tamarind,  pomegranate,  guava, 
papaw,  orange  and  lemon.  Even  before'  the  arrival  of  Europeans 
Sumatra  was  known  for  its  pepper  plantations;  and  these  still  form 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  south  of  the  island.  For  the 
foreign  market  coffee  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  crops,  the  Padang 
distncts  being  the  chief  seat  of  its  cultivation.  Benzoin  was  formerly 
obtained  almost  exclusively  ftxnn  Sumatra  from  the  Styrax  benzoin. 

Population. — The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  estimated 
population  of  the  several  political  divisions  of  Sumatra  and  of 
the  island  as  a  whole  (exclitding  the  small  part  belonging  to 
the  Riouw-Iingga  residency):-^ 


Division. 

Area  in  sq«  m. 

Population. 
1900. 

Sumatra,  West  Coast    .... 
Sumatra,  East  Coast     .      .      .      , 

Benkulen             

Lampong  Districts 

Palembang 

Achin  (Atjeh) 

3^M9 

35.312 

9.399 

11,284 

53497 
20471 

1.527.297 
421,090 
162,396 
142,426 
804,299 
110,804 

Total 

161,612 

3.168,312 

SUMATRA 


73 


Of  the  total  population,  about  5006  are  Europeans,  93,000 
Chinese,  ^500  Arabs,  7000  foreigners  of  other  nations,  and  the  rest 
natives.    In  1905  the  total  population  was  given  as  4,029,505. 

The  natives  of  the  mainland  of  Sumatra  are  all  of  Malay  stock 
(those  of  the  north  being  the  most  hybrid),- but  it  is  doubtful 
to  what  extent  Malay  has  here  absorbed  pte-Malay  iblciod.  The 
different  tribeis  vary  in  language,  customs  and  civilization. 
No  race  of  true  Negrito  type  has  been  found.  The  Kubus  (^.t>.), 
a  savage  forest  people  of  the  highlands,  were  believed  by  some 
to  be  Negrito  owing  to  the  frizzled  character  of  their  hair,  but 
it  appears  certain  that  they  are  Malayan:  The  north  of  Sumatra 
is  occupied  by  the  Achinese  (see  Achin).  South  of  Achin  and 
west  of  Lake  Toba  is  the  country  of  the  Battas  (q.v,)  or  Battaks. 
In  the  hill-country  south  of  the  lake?  are  two  forest  tribes, 
Orang-ulu  and  Orang^lubu,  pure  savages  of  whom  practically 
nothing  is  known,  affiliated  by  mbst  authorities  to  the  Battas. 
The  plains  east  of  this  territory  are  occupied  by  the  Siaks,  and 
farther  south  on  the  east  coast  are  the  Jambis,  both  Malays. 
Above  Padang  are  the  several  tribes  of  the  prosperous  and  com- 
paratively civilized  Menangkabos  {q.v.).  The  Korinchis  live 
among  the  mountains  south  of  Padang,  and  farther  south  on 
the  borders  of  Palembang  and  Benkuien  are  the  Rejangers,  a 
peculiar  tribe  who  employ  a  distinctive  written  charactier  which 
they  cut  with  a  kris  on  bamboo  or  lontar.  The  ^ame  character 
is  employed  by  their  immediate  neighbours  to  the  south,  the 
Pasumas,  who  bear  traces  of  Javanese  influence.  In  the  extreme 
south  are  the  Lampong  people,  who  claim  descent  from  the 
Menangkabos,'but  have  also  ati  admixture  of  Javanese  blood. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  west  of  Sumatra  are  of  mixed 
origin.  Simalu  is  peo^^led  partly  by  Achiikese  and  partly  by 
Menangkabo  settlers.  They  profess  Mahommedahism  but  are 
practically  savages,  Nias  {q.v,)  ha&  an  interesting  native 
population^  apparently  of  pre-Malayan  origin;  and  the  Mentawi 
islands  {q.v.)  are  inhabited  by  a  race  generally  held  to  be  a 
Polynesian  settlement  which  has  escaped  fusion  with  Malayan 
stock.  As  regards  education  and  the  spread  of  Christianity 
among  the  natives,  the  west  coast  division  is  far  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  the  island.  Here  about  32,000  natives  profess 
Christianity  and  there  are  about  300  schools;  elsewhere  schools 
are  comparatively,  few  and  the  adhesion  to  Christianity  very 
slight. 

Administrative  Dhisions  and  Towns. — In  the  west  coast  lands 
European  influence,  fertile  soil,  comparatively  good  roads,  agricul- 
ture, timbefr,  and  coalfields  have  created  populous  settlements  on 
the  coast  at  Padang  (the  capital  of  the  west  coast,  with  35»i5fi  inhabi- 
tants in  1897,  of  whom  i6ao  were  Europeans),  Priaman,  Natal, 
Ayer  Bangis,  Siboga,  Singkel,  and  also  on  the  plateaus  at  Fort  de 
Kock,  Pavokorabo,  &c.  In  the  east  coast  lands  it  is  only  at  the 
mouths of^rivers-^Palembangat  the  mouth  of  the  Musi,  with  53,000 
inhabitants,  and  Medan  in  Deli,  the  residence  of  the  highest  civil 
and  military  Oflicials  of  the  east  coast,  in  which  a  fine  government 
house  has  been  erected — that,  considerable  centres  of  population  are 
to  be  found.  Nine-tenths  of  the  natives  of  Sumatra  live  by  agri- 
culture, the  rest  by  cattle-rearing,  fishing,  navigation,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  from  the  products  of  the  forests;  they  are  therefore 
little  concentrated  in  towns. 

The  Dutch  government  of  the  west  coast,  extending  along  the  shore 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  from  2**  53'  N.  to  2**  25'  S.,  comprises  the 
residencies  of  the  Padang  lowlands,  TapaniUi  and  the  Padang 
highlands.  The  governor  has  his  residence  at  Padang,  which 
is  also  the  capital  of  the  lowlands  residency.  Padang  Sidempuan, 
the  chief  town  of  Tapanuli,  lies  inland,  south  of  Mt  Lubu  Raja.  The 
town  of  Siboga  has  considerable  commercial  importance,  the  bay 
od  which  it  stands  being  one  of  the  finest  in  all  Sumatra.  Bukit 
Tinggi,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Fort  de  Kock,  is  the  capital 
of  the  residency  of  the  Padang  highlands.  To  the  government  of 
the  west  Coast  belong  the ,  following  islands:  Simalu;  Banvak 
Islands,  a  small  limestone  group,  well  wooded  and  sparsely  peopled ; 
Nias;  Batu  Islands  (Pulu  Pmi,  Tana  Masai  Tana  Bala,  &c.); 
Mentawi  and  Pegeh  or  Nassau  Islands.  The  residency  of  Bankulen 
(i.e.  Bang  Kulon,  '*  west  coast  ")  lies  along  the  west  coast  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  west  coast  government  to  the  south- 
western end  of  the  island.  The  capital,  Benkulen,  is  on  the  coast 
near  Pulu  Tiku,  or  Rat  Island,  in  a  low  and  swampy  locality,  and 
on  an  open  roadstead.  This  was  the  chief  establishment  possessed 
by  the  British  East  India  Company  in  Sumatra.  Among  other 
noteworthy  pladee  are  Mokko-Mokko,  with  the  old  British  fort 
Anna;  Pasar  Bintuhan,  and  Lais  (Laye),  the  former  seat  of  the 
British  resident.  ' 
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The  residency  of  the  Lampong  districts  is  the  southernmost 
in  the  island,  being  separated  from  Palembang  by  the  Masuji  River. 
It  is  partly  mountainous,  partly  so  flat  as  to  be  under  water  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  more  important  places  are  Telok  Bctong,  chief 
toWn  of  the  residency,  Mei^ggala  (with  a  good  trade),  Gunung  SUgi, 
Sukadana,  Tanjong  Kamng,  and  Kota  Agung. 

The  residency  of  Palembang  consists  of  tne  former  kingdom  of 
this  name  and  various  districts  more  or  less  dependent  on  that 
monarchy.  Between  the  mainland  dependency  of  the  Riouw- 
Lingga  residency  and  the  residency  of  ralembang  lies  Jambi,  ah 
extensive  sultanate,  of  which  a  portion  belongs  to  the  residencv  of 
Palembang  as  a  protectomte,  the  sultan  having  in  his  capital  (also 
called  Jambi)  a  Dutch  **  comptroller,"  who  represents  the  resident 
of  Palembang;  another  portion  is  claimed  by  a  quasi-independent 
sultan  who  reigns  in  the  interior.  Of  this  interior  very  little  was 
known  until  the  scientific  expedition  despatched  by  the  Dutch 
Royal  Geographical  Society  towards  the  end  of  the  'seventies,  but 
in  1901  an  armed  Dutch  expedition,  necessitated  bv  frequent  dis- 
turbances, penetrated  right  into  the  Jambi  hinterland,  the  Gajo 
districts,  where  until  then  no  European  had  ever  trod.  The  town  of 
Palembang  is  a  large  place  on  the  river  MUsi,  with  50,000  inhabitants 
(2500  Chinese),  extensive  barracks,  hospitals,  &c.,  a  mosque  (1740), 
considered  the  finest  in  the  Dutch  Indies,  and  a  traditional  tomb 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  residency  of  Riouw,  which  embraces 
many  hundreds  of  islands,  great  and  small,  also  includes  a  portion 
of  the  Sumatra  mainland,  between  the  residencies  of  Palembang  to 
the  south  and  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  to  the  north.  This  is  the 
old  kingdom  of  Indragiri,  and  lies  on  either  hand  of  the  river 
of  that  name. 

The  residency  of  the  east  coast  was  formed  in  1873  of  the  territory 
of  Siak  and  its  dependencies  and  the  state  of  Kampar.  In  included 
perhaps  the  richest  and  best-developed  districts  of  northern  Sumatra^ 
namely,  Deli  (with  aa  assistant-resident),  Langkat,  Serdang,  &c. — 
districts  little  known  in  1871J,  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century  famous  among  the  chief  tobacco-producing  countries  in  the 
world.  Belawan  is  the  harbour  to  Deli,  out  the  capital  is  Medan, 
where  the  sultan*  and  the  Dutch  resident  reside.  Belawan  is 
connected  with  Medan  by  a  railway,  constructed  before  1890  by  a 
private  company,  almost  entirely  dependent  for  its  earnings  upon 
the  numerous  tobacco  plantations,  several  of  ^hich  belong  to 
British  corporations.  The  plantation  labourers  are  almost  entirely 
alien  coolies,  largely  Chinese,  and  the  Malays  are  comparatively  few 
in  number.  >  The  tobacco  plantations  of  British  North  Bonieo  were 
nearly  all  started  by  planters  from  Deli. 

The  government  of  Achin  {g.v.)  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the 
island.  No  little  progress  has  oeen  made  by  the  Dutch  even  in  this 
war-ridden  territory.  There  is  a  railway  in  the  lower  valley  gE  the 
AchJA  River,  connecting  the  capital,  Kotarajat  and  neighbourhood 
with  Olehleh,  a  good,  free  port,  with  an  active  trade,  carried  on  by 
numerous  steamers,  both  Dutch  and  foreign.  Edi  on  the  north-east 
coast,  with  another  harbour,  is  capital  of  a  sultanate  which  formeriy 
owed  allegiance  to  the  sultan  of  Achin,  but  has  formed  a  political 
dlvisbn  of  the  government  of  Achin  since  1889,  when  an  ajmed 
expedition  restored  order.     Edi  is  a  centre  of  the  still  extensive 

Pepper  trade,  carried  on  mainly  with  the  Chinese  at  Singapore  and 
enang,  which  island  faces  Edi. 

Products  and  Industry. — Forests  and  natural  vegetation  cover 
a  much  lai^^r  part  of  Sumatra  than  of  Java.  Whereas  in  Java 
tall  timber  on  the  mountains  keeps  to  altitudes  of  not  less. than 
3000  ft.,  the  tall,  timber  on  the  mountains  of  Sumatra  commonly 
descends  below  1000  ft.,  and  in  many  cases  right  down  to  the  coast. 
In  Sumatra,  as  in  Java,  the  vegetation  of  the  lowlands  up  to  nearly 
1000  ft.  is  distinct  from  the  vegetation  of  the  momitain  slopes  and 
plateaus  from  that  elevation  up  to  4000  ft-  and  over.  The  principal 
exports  from  all  the  regencies  alike  are  black  and  white  pepper, 
bamboo  (roton),  gums,  caoutchouc,  copra,  nutmegs,  mace  and 
gambir.  From  the  west  coast  and  Palembang  coffee  is  also 
exported,  and  from  Deli,  tobacco.  The  system  of  compulsory 
cultivation  of  coffee  was  abolished  in  Sumatra  in  1908. 

Sumatra  possesses  various  kinds  of  miner^  wealth.  Gold  occurs 
in  the  central  region,  where  it  is  worked  at  a  profit,  and  it  has  also 
been  worked  in  tne  Menang^kabo  district  and  the  interior  of  Padang. 
Tin  is  known,  especially  in  Siak.  Copper  has  been  worked  m 
the  Padane  highlands  (most  largely  in  the  district  of  Lake  Singkara) 
and  at  MuM  in  Achin.  Iron  is  not  infrequent.  The  most  important 
mineral  economically,  however,  is  coal.  Coal  seams  exist  in  the 
Mlalabuh  vallw  (Achin),  in  the  Sinamu  valley,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  Ombflin  River;  the  Ombilin  field  was  brought  into  especial 
notice  by  D.  D.  Veth  of  the  1877-79  expedition.  The  production 
of  this  fidd  increased  from  1730  tons  in  1892  to  78,500  metric  tons 
in  1899.  The  profit  on  the  working,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  state, 
is  slig;ht.  Lignite  of  good  quality  is  found  in  several  localities. 
The  production  of  petroleum  began  to  be  strongly  develop  towards 
the  close  ai  the  19th  centm-y;  on  the  Lepan  River  m  Langkat 
it  mounted  from  362,880  gallons  in  1891  to  20,141,000  gallons  in 
1899.  Muara  Enim  in  Palembang  also  produces  petroleum.  Perlak, 
formerly  a  tributary  state  of  Achin. and  now  a  political  division  of 
the  Achin  government,  has  become  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the 
petroleum  industry.    The  crude  oil  is  conveyed  in  pipes  to  Aru  Bay, 
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on  the  eaat  coa8t»  and  refined  in  the  island  of  Sembilan.  Arsenic, 
saltpetre,  alum,  naphtha  and  sulphur  may  be  collected  in  the  volcanic 
districts.    A  systematic  mineralogical  survey  has  been  undertaken 
in  central  Sumatra. 

Roads  and  Railways. — In  the  west,  with  its  long  line  of  coast  and 
numerous  valleys,  the  transport  of  coffee  has  induced  the  construe- 
tion  of  very  good  roads  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Toba,  owing  to  the 
want  of  navigable  rivers.  There  is  a  railway  connecting  not  only 
the  ooal^lds  of  the  Ombilin  valley  with  Padang,  but  also  the 
Ombilin  river  and  the  Lake  of  Singkara  with  the  most  productive 
and  densely  populated  plateaus  and  valleys,  north  ana  south  of 
the  line  of  the  volcanoes  Singalang,  Merapi  and  Sago.  A  second 
railway  in  the  district  of  Deli  connects  the  inland  plantations  with 
the  coast;  and  there  is  another,  as  already  indicated,  in  the  lower 
Achin  valley.  Good  roads  traverse  the  broad  plains  of  Benkulen, 
Palembang  and  the  Lampong  districts. 

History. — As  far  as  is  known,  Sumatran  civilization  and  culture 
are  of  Hindu  origin;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  island 
was  the  first  of  all  the  archipelago  to  receive  the  Indian  immi- 
grants who  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
region.  Certain  inscriptions  discovered  in  the  Padang  high- 
lands seem  to  certify  the  existence  in  the  7th  century  of  a  power- 
ful Hindu  kingdom  in  Tanah  Datar,  not  far  from  the  site  of 
the  later  C2^;>ital  of  Menangkabo.  In  these  inscriptions  Sumatra 
is  called  the  "  first  Java.''  The  traces  of  Hindu  infiuence  still 
to  be  found  in  the  island  are  extremely  numerous,  though  far 
from  being  so  important  as  those  of  Java.  There  are  ruins  of 
Hindu  temples  at  Butar  in  Deli,  near  Pertibi,  on  the  Panbi 
river  at  Jambi,  in  the  interior  of  Palembang  above  Lahat,  and 
in  numerous  other  localities.  One  of  the  principal  Hindu  ruins 
is  at  Muara  Takus  on  the  Kampar  river.  The  buildings  (includ- 
ing a  stupa  40  ft.  high)  may  possibly  date  from  the  nth  century. 
At  Pagar  Rujung  are  several  stones  with  inscriptions  in  Sanskrit 
and  Menangkabo  Malay.  Sanskrit  words  occur  in  the  various 
languages  spoken  in  the  island;  and  the  Ficiis  religiosay  the  sacred 
tree  of  the  Hindu,  is  also  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Battas.  At  a 
later  period  the  Hindu  influence  in  Sumatra  was  strengthened 
by  an  influx  of  Hindus  ifrom  Java,  who  settled  in  Palembang, 
Jambi  and  Indragiri,  but  their  attachment  to  Sivaism  prevented 
them  from  coalescing  with  their  Buddhist  brethren  in  the  north. 
In  the  13th  century  Mahommedanism  began  to  make  itself  felt, 
and  in  co\irse  of  time  took  a  firm  hold  upon  some  of  the  most 
important  states.  In  Menangkabo,  for  instance,  the  Arabic 
alphabet  displaced  the  Kavi  (ancient  Javanese)  character 
previously  employed.  Native  chronicles  derive  the  Menangkabo 
princes  from  Alexander  the  Great;  and  the  Achinese  dynasty 
boasts  its  origin  from  a  missionary  of  Islam.  The  town  of 
Samudera  was  at  that  period  the  seat  of  an  important  principality 
in  the  north  of  the  island,  whose  current  name  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  this  word.  There  is  a  village  called  Samudra 
near  Pasei  which  possibly  indicates  the  site. 

Sumatra  first  became  known  to  Europeans  through  the 
Portuguese,  Diogo 'Lopes  de  Sequeira,ini5o8.  The  Portuguese 
were  the  first  to  estabb'sh  trading  posts  on  the  island,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  century  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Dutch.  At 
this  time  the  most  powerftd  native  state  in  the  island  was  Achin 
(q.v.) .  Elsewhere  Dutch  sovereignty  was  gradually  extended — in 
1664  over  Indrapura;  in  1666  over  Padang,  until  by  1803  it 
was  established  over  much  of  the  southern  part  of  the  eastern 
lands,  including  Palembang.  Meanwhile,  in  1685  the  British 
had  acquired  a  footing  in  Benkulen,  and  between  them  and  the 
Dutch  there  was  always  much  jealousy  and  friction  until  in 
1824  a  treaty  was  made  under  which  the  British  vacated  Sumatra 
in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  who  reciprocated  by  giving  up  Malacca. 
In  May  1825  Benkulen  was  taken  over  from  the  British.,  In 
the  second  half  of  the  19th  century  the  Dutch  foimd  a  succession 
of  armed  expeditions  necessary  to  consolidate  their  power. 
Thus  in  1851  a  revolt  was  suppressed  in  Palembang,  and  an 
expedition  was  sent  to  the  Lampong  districts.  In  1853  Raja 
Tiang  Alam,  ringleader  of  the  revolt  iu  Palembang,  surrendered. 
In  1858  an  expedition  was  sent  against  Jambi;  the  sultan  was 
dethroned  and  a  treaty  made  with  his  successor.  In  r86o 
Rejang  was  added  to  the  Palembang  residency.  In  1863  there 
was  an  expedition  against  Nias,  and  in  1865  another  against 
Asahan  and  Serdang  (east  coast).    In  1873  ^^  ^^  declared 


against  Achin.  In  1876  there  was  an  expedition  against  Kota 
Jutan  (east  coast)  and  the  emancipation  of  slaves  was  carried 
out  on  the  west  coast.  In  1878  Benkulen  was  made  a  residency, 
and  the  civil  administration  of  Achin  and  dependencies  was 
entrusted  to  a  governor.  From  1883  to  1894  the  government, 
with  the  help  of  missi<Miaries,  extended  its  authority  over  the 
south-east  and  south-west  of  the  island,  and  also  over  some  of 
the  lands  to  the  east  and  north  of  Toba  lake,  iiududing  the 
districts  of  Toba,  Silindong  and  Tanah  Jawa,  and  in  1895  over 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Samosir  in  Toba  lake. 
Its  jiuisdiction  was  also  extended  over  Tamiang,  tUl  then  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  Dutch  east  coast  of  Sumatra.  By 
military  expeditions  (1890-95)  the  Dutch  influence  on  the 
Batang  Hari,  or  Upper  Jambi,  was  increased;  as  also  in  1899  in 
the  Lima  Kotas^  in  central  Siunatra,  included  within  the  territory, 
of  Siak.  The  war  in  Achin  did  not  materially  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  Sumatra,  and  although  the  titular  sultan  of  Achin 
continued  a  desultory  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  Dutch  in 
the  moimtainous  woodlands  of  the  interior,  the  almost  inacces- 
sible Pasei  country,  really  active  warfare  has  long  ceased.  All 
along  the  main  coasts  of  the  former  sultanate  of  Achin  military 
posts  have  been  established  and  military  roads  constructed; 
even  in  Pedir,  on  the  north  coast,  until  1899  the  most  actively 
turbulent  centre  of  resistance  of  the  sultan's  party,  and  still 
later  only  pacified  in  parts,  Dutch  engineers  were  able  to  build 
a  highway  to  connect  the  west  with  the  east  coast,  and  other 
works  have  been  successfully  carried  out.  Practically  the  whole 
of  the  island  is  now  more  or  less  explored  and  under  control. 

The  literature  dealing  with  Sumatra  is  very  extensive.  Of  the 
older  works  the  best  known  is  W.  Macsden,  History  of  Sumatra 
(London,  181 1).  A  full  list  of  other  older  authorities  will  be  found 
in  P.  J.  Veth's  Aardrijkskundig  Woordenboek  van  Nederl.  Indii 
(1869).  Among  later  works  one  of  great  importance  is  Midden- 
Sumatra;  RetBen  en  Ondersoekingen  dor  Sumatra  Expeddtie,  1877- 
i8fQ  (Leiden.  1881,  sqq.),  edited  by  P.  J.  Veth.  See  also  Brau  de 
Saint-Pol  Lias,  lie  de  Sumatra  (Paris,  1884) ;  E.  B.  Kielstra,  Beschrij^ 
ving  van  der  Atjeh  Ocrlog  (i 885-1886),  and  "  Sumatras  West-Kust  van 
1819-1825,"  in  Bijd.  tot  Land-,&c.,  Kunde  (1887);  on  the  history  of 
Palembang,  west  coast  and  the  war  in  Achin,  in  Jndisch  mUttair 
Tijdschrift  (1886-1889);  Tijdschr.  bat.  Gen.  (1887-^1892).  For  topo- 
graphy and  geology,  see  R.  Fennema,  "  Topographische  en  geolo- 
5ische  Beschnjving  van  het  Noordelijk  gedeefte  .  .  .  Westkust,  &c.," 
aarb.  v.  het  Miinwezen  (1887);  R.  D.  M.  Verbeek,  Topographische 
en  geologische  Beschrijving  van  een  Deel  van  Sumatra's  Westkust^ 
with  atlas  (Batavia,  1883) ;  similar  work  dealing  with  south  Sumatra, 
Jaarb.  v.  het  Mijnwezen  (1881),  and  Supplement  (1887).  W.  Volz, 
**  Beitrage  zur  eeologischen  Kenntniss  von  Nord-Sumatra,"  Zeitschr. 
deutsch,  geol.  Gesell.  (1899),  vol.  li.;  H.  Bticking,  "  Zur  Geologic 
von  NorcT-  und  Ost-Sumatra,"  Samml.  geol.  Reichs-Mus.  1st  series,  vol. 
viii.,  with  map  and  five  plates  (Leiden,  1904);  D.  J.  Erb,  "  Beitrage 
zur  Geologic  und  Morphologic  der  sttdlichen  West-Kiiste  von 
Sumatra,"  Z.  Ges.  iS.  Berlin  (1905) ;  J.  F.  Hoekstra,  Die  Oro*  und 
Hydrographie  Sumatras  (Groningen,  1893);  J.  W.  Ijzerman,  &c., 
Dwars  door  Sumatra,  Tocht  van  Padang  naar  Siak  (Haarlem,  1895) ; 
A.  Maas,  Quer  durch  Sumatra  (Berlin,  1904) ;  E.  Otto,  Pfianzen-  und 
J dgerlebenauf  Sumatra  (Berlin,  190 j) ;  B.  Hagen,  *'  Die  Gajo-Lander." 
Janresb,  Frankfurter  7.G.,  Ixvi., Ixvii.  (1001-1903) ;  Climate;  J.  P.  van 
der  Stok,  Regenvoaarnemingen  and  Atlas  of  Wind  and  Weather 
(Batavia,  1897):  Consult  further  Tijd.  Aardr.  Gen.,  Tijd.  Balav. 
Gen.,  Jaarb.  van  het  Mijnweun,  and  Koloniale  Verslagen,  passim. 
(See  also  Malay  Archipelago.) 

SUMBA  (TjENDANA,  or  Sandalwood),  one  of  the  Lesser  Sunda 
Islands  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  lying  south  of  Flores,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Sumba  strait,  about  10^  S.,  120**  E. 
It  has  an  area  of  about  4600  sq.  m.,  consists  of  a  plateau  with 
an  extreme  elevation  of  about  330a  ft.,  and  appears  to  be 
composed  mainly  of  sedimentary  rocks.  It  has  a  large  Malay 
population  (estimated  at  200,000).  Some  trade  is  carried  on 
in  cotton,  ponies,  edible  birds'  nests,  tortoiseshell,  &c.,  mainly 
by  Bugis  and  Arabs,  the  chief  centre  for  which  is  Waingapu  or 
Nangamessi  on  the  north-east  coast.  Sumba  is  included  in 
the  Dutch  residency  of  Timor,  together  with  the  lesser  island 
of  Savu,  to  the  east.  From  this  last  island  the  sea  is  enclosed 
by  Timor,  Sumba  and  the  islands  between  them,  and  Flores 
and  the  chain  of  islands  east  of  it  is  called  the  Savu  Sea. 

^  "  Kota  "  means  settlement  or  township,  and  a  great  many 
districts  have  been  named  from  the  number  of  kotas  they  contain; 
e.g.  the  VII.  Kotas,  the  VIII.  Kotas,  &c. 
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8UMBAWA  (Dutch  Soemhawa),  one  of  the  Little  Sunda  islands 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  east  of  Lombok,  from  which  it  ih 
separated  by  the  narrow  Alas  Strait.  It  has  an  area  of  4300 
sq.  m.,  or,  including  the  neighbouring  islands,  5240  sq.  m.  The 
deep  bay  of  Sftl6  or  Sumbawa  on  the  north  divides  the  island 
into  two  peninsulas,  and  the  isthmus  is  further  reduced  by  the 
narrower  Bay  of  Chempi  on  the  south.  The  eastern  peninsula 
is  deeply  indented  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Bima.  Four 
mountain  chains  cross  the  island  in  a  west  to  east  direction. 
The  northern,  as  in  Bali  and  Lombok,  is  of  volcanic  origin. 
Tambora,  forming  a  minor  peninsula  east  of  Sumbawa  Bay, 
is  said  to  have  lost  a  third  of  its  elevation  in  the  eruption  of 
i8is,  but  is  still  9055  ft.  high.  In  the  southern  chain  is  found 
a  limestone  formation  analogous  to  that  in  Bali,  Lombok  and 
Java«  Between  these  two  chains  are  round  hills  consisting  of 
lavas  or  sometimes  of  volcanic  tuffs,  covered  with  the  long  silvery 
grass  whidi  also  clothes  vast  prairies  in  Java  and  Sumatra. 
There  are  no  navigable  streams.  The  climate  and  productions 
are  not  unlike  those  of  Java,  though  the  rains  are  heavier,  the 
drought  more  severe,  and  the  fertility  less.  Sulphur,  arsenic, 
asphalt  and  petroleum  exist.  The  natives  live  solely  by  agri- 
culture. But  out  of  a  total  population  of  about  75,000  there 
are  11,000  foreigners,  living  mostly  by  trade  land  navigation. 
The  natives  consist  of  Sumbawans  proper,  a  people  of  Malayan 
stock;  of  Buginese  and  Macassar  immigrants,  and  of  wild  tribes 
of  the  mountains  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  Mahommedanism 
prevails  throughout  the  island,  except  among  the  mountain 
tribes. 

Politically  Sumbawa,  with  its  four  independent  states,  belongs 
to  the  contederated  stated  of  the  government  of  Celebes  and  its 
dependencies,  a  sitjuation  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  old 
supremacy  of  the  Macassaresi  over  Sumbawa*  Flores  and  Sumba. 
The  independent  states  are  Sumbawa  proper,  Dorapo,  Sangar  and 
Bima.  Two  other  states  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island 
were  so  far  devastated  by  the  Tambora  eruption  of  181 5  that  their 
territory,  after  lying  for  long  uninhabited,  was  in  1866  divided 
between  Dompo  and  Sangar.  Sumbawa  proper  occupies  the 
western  peninsula.  The  residence  of  the  sultan  is  Sumbawa  on  the 
north  coast.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  palisade  and  ditches.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  state  employ  sometimes  the  Malay  and  sometimes 
the  Macassar  character  in  wnting.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  the  export  of  horses,  buffaloes,  goats,  finding  (dried  flesh), 
skins,  birds^  nests,  wax,  rice,  katvang,  sappanwood,  &c.  Sumbawa 
entered  into  treaty  relations  with  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
in  1674.  Dompo  is  the  western  half  of  the  eastern  penin^la.  The 
capital  of  the  state,  Dompo,  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  on  a 
stream  that  falls  into  Chempi  Bay.  Bada,  the  sultan's  residence, 
is  farther  west.  Sangar  occupies  the  north-western  promontory 
of  the  island,  and  Bima  the  extreme  east.  Bima  or  Bodjo,  the  chief 
town  of  the  latter  state,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bima;  it 
has  a  stone-waUed  palaoe  and  a  mosque,  as  Well  as  a  Dutch  fort. 

See  Zollinger,^ ''  Soembawa,"  in  Verhandelingisn  van  het  Baton. 
Genootschapt  xxiii. ;  Ligtvoet,  "  Anteekeningen  betreffende  den 
economischen  Toestand  en  de  Ethnographic  van  Soembawa,**  in 
Tijdschr.  Bai,  Gen.  xxiii. 

SUHBUL,  or  Sumbal,  also  called  Musk  Root,  a  drug  occasion- 
ally employed  in  European  medical  practice.  It  consists  of 
the  root  of  Ferula  sumbtd,  Hook.,  a  tall  ITmbelliferous  plant 
found  in  the  north  of  Bokhara,  its  range  apparently 
extending  beyond  the.  Amur.  It  was  first  brought  to  Russia 
in  1835  as  a  substitute  for  musk;  and  in  1867  was  introduced 
into  the  British  pharmacopoeia.  The  root  as  found  in  com- 
merce consists  of  transverse  sections  an  inch  or  more  in 
thickness  and  from  i  to  3  or  more  inches  in  diameter.  It  has 
a  dark  thin  papery  bark,  a  spongy  texture,  and  the  cut  surface 
is  marbled  with  white  and  blackish  or  pale  brown;  it  has  a 
musky  odour  and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.  The  action  and 
uses  of  the  drug  are  the  same  as  those  of  asafetida  (q.v.)  It 
owes  its  medicinal  properties  to  a  resin  and  an  essential  oil. 
Of  the  former  it  contains  about  9%  and  of  the  latter  }  %. 
The  resin  is  soluble  in  ether  and  has  a  musky  smeU,  which  is 
not  fully  developed  until  after  contact  with  water. 

Under  the  name  of  East  Indian  sumbul,  the  root  oi  Dorema 
ammoniacunif  Don.,  has  occasionally  been  offered  in  English  com- 
merce. It  is  of  a  browner  hue,  has  the  taste  of  ammoniacum,  and 
gives  a  much  darker  tincture  than  the  genuine  drug;  it  is  thus 
easily  detected.    The  name  "  sumbal  "  (a  word  of  Arabic  origin, 


signifying  a  spike  or  ear)  is  applied  to  several  fragtant  roots  in  the 
Eaot,  the  principal  being  Naraostachys  jatamansi,  D.C.  (see  Spikb* 
na&d).   West  African  sumbul  is  the  root  of  a  dpeciea  of  Cyperus. 

SUMER  and  StJMERIAN.  The  Babylonian  name  Shumer 
was  used  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  together  with  Akkad, 
viz.  ffuU  Skumeri  u  Akkadl,  "  land  of  S.  and  A.,"  to  denote 
Babylonia  in  general  (see  Akkad).  In  the  non-Semitic  ideo- 
graphic documents  the  equivalent  for  Shumer  is  KBngi,  which 
seems  to  be  a  combination  of  khi,  "  land  "  +  gt,  "  reed,*' 
i.e.  "  land  of  reeds,"  and  appropriate  designation  for  Babylonia, 
which  is  essentially  a  district  of  reedy  marshes  formed  by  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  Shumer 
was  employed  especially  to  denote  the  south  of  Babylonia, 
while  Akkad  was  used  only  of  the  north,  but  ihh  view  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  tenable.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  expres- 
sion Shumer  designated  the  whole  of  Babylonia  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  did  Akkad,  and  that  the  two  words  *'  Shumer 
and  Akkad"  were  used  together  as  a  comprehensive  term. 
That  Shumer  actually  did  mean  all  Babylonia  appears  evident 
from  the  biblical  use  of  Shinar»  Shumer  to  describe  the  district 
which  contained  the  four  chief  Babylonian  cities,  viz.  Babel, 
Erecb)  Accad  and  Calndi  (Gen.  x.  10),  which,  according  to  the 
Old  Testament  account,  constituted  the  beginnings  of  Nimrod's 
kingdom.  The  identity  of  Shinar  and  Shumer  is  also  demon- 
strated by  the  Septuagint  rendering'of  Shinar  in  Isaiah  xi.  11  by 
"  Babylonia."  In  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  biblical 
najne  Shinar  was  practically  equivalent  to  the  mat  Shumeri  u 
Akkadi^noik'SemiticKhtgi-Urioi  the  Babylonian  inscriptions. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  Syriac  Senear  ^Shinar  was 
later  used  to  denote  the  region  about  Bagdad  (northern  Baby- 
lonia) does  not  necessarily  prove  that  Shinar-Shumer  n*.eant 
only  Borthem  Babylonia,  because,  when  the  term  Senear  was 
applied  to  the  Bagdad  district  the  great  southern  Babylonian 
civilization  had  kmg  been  forgotten  and  "*  Babylonia  "  really 
meant  only  what  we  now  know  as  northern  Babylonia. 

The  actual  meaning  of  the  word  Shumer  is  uncertain.  Dr 
T.  G.  Pinches  has  pointed  out^  that  Shumer  may  be  a  dialectic 
form  of  an  as  yet  unestabhshed  non-Semitic  form,  Shenger, 
just  as  the  non^emitic  word  ddmrnetf  ^'  god,"  is  equivalent  to 
another  form,  dingir.  Others  have  seen  in  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonian place-name  Gir-su  an  inversion  of  Su-gir^Su'^^ir, 
which  has  also  been  identified  with  Shumer.  In  this  connexion 
HommeFs  theory^  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  word  Shusier 
was  a  later  palataJi^tion  of  Kpdmgir,  "  land  of  Imgir  *'»Ski- 
imgir,  subsequently  Skingi  with  palatalized  k^sh  and  elision 
of  the  final  r.  The  form  imgir  {imgur),  however,  as  a  place-name 
for  Babylonia  is  Uncertain.  .  All  that  can  be  said  at  present  about 
this  difficult  etymology  is  that  in  the  non-Semitic  Babylonian 
the  medial  m  represented  quite  evidently  an  indeterminate  nasal 
which  could  alao.  be  indicated  by  the  combination  ng.  Hence 
we  .find  Shumer,  probably  prooounced  5A«wer,  with  a  sound 
similar  to  that  heard  to-day  in  the  Scottish  Gaelic,  word  lamhy 
"  hand  ";  viz.  a  aoart  of  nasalized  w.  This  gave  rise  to  the  later 
inaccuri^to  fcMrms:  Greek,  Senoar;  Syriac,  Senear;  tuid  biblical 
Hebrew,  Shinw:^  Shikar. 

The  so-called  "  Sumerian  problem,"  which  has  perplexed 
Assyriologists  for  many  years,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 
In  a  great  number  of  Babylonian  inscriptions  an  idiom  has  long 
been  recognized  which  is  clearly  not  ordinary  Semitic  in  character. 
This  non-Semitic  system,  which  is  found,  in  many  instances, 
on  alternate  lines  with  a  regular  Semitic  translatioh,  in  other 
cases  in  opposite  columns  to  a  Semitic  rendering,  and  again 
without  any  Semitic  equivalent  at  all,  has  been  held  by  one 
school,  founded  and  still  vigorously  defended  by  the  distinguished 
French  Assyriologist,  Joseph  Hal6vy,  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  priestly  system  of  cryptography  based,  of  course,  on  the  then 
current  Semitic  speech.  This  cryptography,  according  to  seme 
of  the  Haleyyans,  was  read  aloud  in  Semitic,  but,  according  to 
other  expositors,  the  system  was  read  as  an  "  ideophonic," 
secret,  and  purely  artificial  language. 

The  opposing  school  (the  Sumerists)  insists  that  these 
*  Hastings's  Diet.  Bible,  iv.  503.  •  Ibid.  i.  224b» 
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non-Semitic  documents  were  evidently  in  an  agglutinative 
language,  naturally  not  uninfluenced  by  Semitic  elements,  but 
none  the  less  essentially  non-Semitic  in  origin  and  fundamental 
character.  Scholars  o£  this  opinion  beUeve  that  this  language, 
which  has  been  arbitrarily  called  '*  Akkadian  "  in  England  and 
"  Sumerian  "  on  the  European  continent  and  in  America,  was 
primitively  the  speech  of  the  pre-Semitic  inhabitants  of  the 
Euphratean  region  who  were  conquered  by  the  invading  Semites. 
These  invaders,  according  to  this  latter  view,  adopted  the  rehgion 
and  culture  of  the  conquered  Sumerians;  and,  consequently, 
the  Sumerian  idiom  at  a  comparatively  early  date  began  to 
be  used  exclusively  in  the  Semitic  temples  as  the  written  vehicles 
of  religious  thought  in  much  the  same  way  as  was  the  medieval 
Latin  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is 
of  vital  importance  in  connexion  with  the  early  history  of 
man's  development  in  the  Babylonian  region. 

The  study  of  the  Sumerian  vocabulary  falls  logically  into  three 
divisions.  These  are  (i)  the  origin  of  the  cuneiform  signs, 
(2)  the  etymology  of  the  phonetic  values,  and  (3)  the  elucidation 
of  the  many  and  varied  primitive  sign-meanings. 

Previous  to  Professor  Friedrich  Delitzsch's  masterly  work  on 
the  origin  of  the  most  ancient  Babylonian  system  of  writing,^ 
no  one  had  correctly  understood  the  facts  regarding  the  be- 
ginnings  of  the  cuneiform  system^  which  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  having  been  originally  a  pure  picture  writing  which 
later  developed  into  a  conventionalized  ideographic  and  syllabic 
sign-list.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  the  Sumerian 
problem  a  thorough  examination  of  the  beginning  of  every  one 
of  these  signs  is,  of  course,  imperative,  but  it  is  equally  necessary 
that  every  phonetic  Sumerian  value  and  word -combination 
be  also  studied,  both  in  connexion  with  the  equivalent  signs  and 
with  other  allied  phonetic  values.  This  etymological  study 
of  Sumerian  is  attended  with  incalculable  difficulties,  because 
nearly  all  the  Simierian  texts  which  we  possess  are  written  in 
an  idiom  which  is  quite  evidently  under  the  influence  of  Semitic. 
With  the  exception  of  some  very  ancient  texts,  the  Sumerian 
literature,  consisting  largely  of  religious  material  such  as  hymns 
;and  incantations,  shows  a  number  of  Semitic  loanwords  and 
grammatical  Semitisms,  and  in  many  cases,  although  not  always, 
is  quite  patently  a  translation  of  Semitic  ideas  by  Semitic  priests 
into  the  formal  religious  Sumerian  language.  Professor  Paul 
Haupt  may  be  termed  the  father  of  Sumerian  etymology,  as 
he  was  really  the  first  to  place  this  study  on  a  scientific  basis 
in  his  Sumerian  Family  Laws  and  Akkadian  and  Sumerian 
Cuneiform  Texts.*  It  is  significant  that  all  phonetic  and  gram- 
matical work  in  Sumerian  tends  to  confirm  nearly  every  one 
of  Haupt's  views.  Professors  Peter  Jensen  and  Zimmern  have 
also  done  excellent  work  in  the  same  field  and,  together  with 
Haupt,  have  established  the  correct  method  of  investigating 
the  Sumerian  vocables,  which  should  be  studied  only  in  relation 
to  the  Sumerian  literature.  Sumerian  words  should  by  no  means 
be  compared  with  words  in  the  idicMns  of  more  recent  peoples, 
such  as  Turkish,  in  spite  of  many  tempting  resemblances.' 
Until  further  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  nature  of  Sumerian, 
this  language  should  be  regarded  as  standing  quite  alone,  a 
prehistoric  philological  remnant,  and  its  etymology  should  be 
studied  only  with  reference  to  the  Sumerian  inscriptions  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  grammatical  and  constructional 
examples  may  be  cited  from  other  more  modern  agglutinative 
idioms,  in  order  to  establish  the  truly  linguistic  character  of 
the  Sumerian  peculiarities  and  to  disprove  the  Hal6vyan 
contentions  that  Sumerian  is  really  not  a  language  at  all.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Hal^vy's  view  as  to  the  cryptographic 
nature  of  Sumerian  should  have  arisen.  In  fact,  the  first 
impression  given  by  the  bewildering  labyrinth  of  the  Sumerian 

^  Die  Entstehunz  aes  dltesten  Schrifisystems  oder  der  Ursprung  der 
Keilschriftzeichen  (Leipzig,  1897). 

'  Die  sumerischen  Famtliengeset&e  (1879^.  Die  akkadische  Sprache 
(Berlin,  1883).  Akkadische  und  sumeriscne  Keilschrifttexte  (Leipzig, 
1881).    See  especially  his  Sumerian  grammar  in  this  latter  work, 

pp.  133-147. 

*  Ct.  A.  H.  Sayce*s  interesting  article  in  Philological  Society 
(i  877-1 878),  pp.  1-20. 

*  Prince,  Materials  for  a  Sumerian  Lexicon,  pp.  18,  21. 


word-list  is  the  conclusion  that  such  a  vocabulary  ixyuld  never 
have  arisen  in  a  regularly  developed  language.  For  example, 
anyone  studying  Brunnow's  List^  will  find  the  same  sign  denot- 
ing pages  of  meanings,  many  of  which  have  apparently  no  con- 
nexion with  any  other  meaning  belonging  to  the  sign  in  question. 
A. great  multiplicity  of  meanings  is  also  attributed,  apparently 
quite  arbitrarily,  to  the  same  sign,  sound-value  or  word.  In 
these  instances,  however,  we  can  explain  the  difficulty  away 
by  applying  that  great  fundamental  principle  followed  by  the 
Semitic  priests  and  scribes  who  played  with  and  on  the  Sumerian 
idiom,  and  in  the  course  of  many  centuries  turned  what  was 
originally  an  agglutinative  language  into  what  has  almost 
justified  Hal6vy  and  his  followers  in  calling  Sumerian  a  crypto- 
graphy. This  principle  is  that  of  popular  etymology,  i,e»  of 
sound-association  and  ideia-association  which  has  brought 
together  in  the  word-lists  many  apparently  quite  distinct 
meanings,  probably  primarily  for  purposes  of  mnemonic  aid. 
The  present  writer  in  his  Materials  for  a  Sumerian  Lexicon  has 
mentioned  this  ruling  phenomenon  again  and  again.  A  very 
few  examples,  however,  will  suffice  here.  Thus  the  word 
ag=5the  sign  RAM=f4wi*,  "love"  (proper  meaning)  is 
associated  with  ramdmuy  "  to  roar,"  for  phonetic  reasons  only. 
The  word  a=*  the  sign  A=  "  water  "  (original  meaning)  can 
indicate  anything  whatever  connected  with  the  idea  moisture. 
Thus,  a»"  water,  moisture,  weep,  tears,  inundate,  irrigate,"  &c. 
The  word  a  can  also  mean  "  shining,  glistening,"  an  idea 
evidently  developed  from  the  shining  rippling  of  water.  Note  that 
in  Turkish  su  means  both  "  water  "  and  "  the  lustre  of  a  jewel," 
while  in  English  we  speak  of  "  gems  of  the  first  water."  The 
combination  a-md-tu^  literally  "  water  enter  ship,"  means  abUbu^ 
"  deluge,"  ordinarily,  but  in  one  passage  a-md-tu  is  made  the 
equivalent  of  shabUbu,  "  flame,"  a  pure  pun  on  aMbUy  "  deluge." 
Examples  of  this,  the  leading  principle  which  was  followed  by 
the  framers  of  the  Sumerian  system,  might  be  cited  almost 
ad  infinitum. 

Facts  of  this  character  taken  by  themselves  would  perhaps 
be  sufficient  to  convince  most  philologists  that  in  Sumerian  we 
have  an  arbitrarily  compounded  cryptography  just  as  Hal6vy 
believes,  but  these  facts  cannot  be  taken  by  themselves,  as  the 
evidences  of  the  purely  linguistic  basis  of  Sumerian  are  stronger 
than  these  apparent  proofs  of  its  artificial  character. 

Briefly  considered  there  are  six  most  striking  proofs  that  the 
Sumerian  was  based  on  a  primitive  agglutinative  language. 
These  may  be  tabulated  concisely  as  follows: — 

I.  Sumerian  presents  a  significant  list  of  internal  phonetic 
variations  which  would  not  have  been  possible  in  an  arbitrarily 
invented  language.  Thus,  taking  the  vowels  alone;  e^a  hy 
the  principle  of  umlaut.  Hence,  we  find  the  words  ga  and  ge, 
a  and  e  for  the  same  idea  respectively.  The  vowel  i  could 
become  e  as  de=di,  &c.  Consonantal  variation  is  most 
common.  Thus,  b  =  m,  as  barun  =  marun.  Compare  the 
modern  Arabic  pronunciation  Maalbek  for  Baalbek.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  these  consonantal  interchanges  is  that 
occurring  between  n  and  the  sibilants  sh  and  z;  ner  =  sher\ 
na=zay  which  by  some  scholars  has  been  declared  to  be  pho- 
netically impossible,  but  its  existence  is  well  established  between 
the  modern  Chinese  colloquial  idioms.  For  example,  Pekingese 
zhen,  Hakka  nyin^  Fuchow  nong,  Ningpo  zhing  and  nying, 
Wonchow  zang  and  nang  all  =**  man."  This  demonstrates 
beyond  a  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  strongly  palatalized  n 
becoming  a  palatal  sibilant  or  vice  versa,  between  which 
utterances  there  is  but  a  very  slight  tongue  movement. 

The  discussion  of  these  phenomena  brings  us  to  another  point 
which  precludes  the  possibility  of  Sumerian  having  been  merely 
an  artificial  S)rstem,  and  that  is  the  undoubted  existence  in  this 
language  of  at  least  two  dialects,  which  have  been  named, 
following  the  inscriptions,  the  Eme-ku,  "  the  noble  or  male 
speech,"  and  the  Eme-sd,  "  the  woman's  language."  The 
existence  and  general  phonetic  character  of  the  "  woman's 
language  "  were  first  pointed  out  by  Professor  Paul  Haupt, 

•  R.  E.  Briinnow,  A  Classified  List  of  all  Simple  and  Compound 
Ideographs  (1889). 
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who  cited,  for  example,  the  following  very  common  interdik'- 
lectic  variations:  £me-ku  ^tr«=Eme-sal  mm,  "  foot '';  Eme-ku 
»er»£me-sal  j/ier,  ^^niler";  Em&-ku  J«gd«=  Erne-sal  %tib(i^ 
"  knee/'  &c.  Such  phonetic  and  dialectic  changes,  so  different 
from  aiiy  of  the  Semitic  linguistic  phenomena,  are  all  the  more 
valuable  btecaiise  they  are  set  before  us  only  by  means  of  Semitic 
equivalents.  Certainly  no  cryptography  based  exclusively  on 
Semitic  could  exhibit  this  sort  of  •  interchange. 

It  should  be  added  here  in  passing  that  the  geographical 
or  tribal  significance  of  these  two  Sumerian  dialects  has  never 
been  established.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Eme-sal  means 
"  woman's  language,"  and  it  was  perhaps  thus  designated 
because  it  was  a  softer  idiom  phoneticaily  than  the  other  dialect. 
In  it  were  written  most  of  the  penitential  hymns,  which  were 
possibly  thought  to  require  a  more  euphonious  idiom  than,  for 
example,  hymns  of  praise.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Eme-sal 
was  ever  reaDy  a  woman's  language  similar  in  character  to  that 
of  the  Carib  women  of  the  Antilles,  or  that  of  the  Eskimo  women 
of  Greenland.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  two  dialects  were 
thus  designated  because  of  their  respectively  harsh  and  soft 
phonetics.^ 

2.  Sumerian  has  a  system  of  vowel  harmony  strikingly  like 
that  seen  in  all  modern  agglutinative  languages,  and  it  has  also 
vocalic  dissimilation  similar  to  that  found  in  modem  Finnish 
and  Esthonian.  Vocalic  harmony  is  the  internal  bringing 
together  of  vowels  of  the  same  class  for  the  sake  of  greater 
euphony,  while  vocalic  dissimilation  is  the  deliberate  insertion 
of  another  class  of  vowels,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disagreeable 
monotony  arising  from  too  prolonged  a  vowel  harmony.  Thus, 
in  Sumerian  we  £nd  such  forms  as  numunnib-bi,  '^  he  speaks 
not  to  him,"  where  the  negative  prefix  nu  and  the  verbal  prefix 
mun  are  in  harmony,  but  in  dissimilation  to  the  infix  niby "  to 
him,"  and  to  the  root  bi,  "  speak,"  which  are  also  in  harmony. 
Compare  also  an-sud-dam,  '^  like  the  heavens,"  where  the  ending 
dam  stands  for  a  usual  dim,  being  changed  to  a  hard  dam  under 
the  influence  of  the  hard  vowels  in  an-sud. 

3.  Sumerian  has  only  postpositions  instead  of  prepositions, 
which  occur  exclusively  in  Semitic.  In  this  point  also  Sumerian 
is  in  accord  with  aU  other  agglutinative  idioms.  Note  Sumerian 
e-day  "  in  the  house  "  (c,  "house,"  +daf  "  in,"  by  dissimilation), 
and  compare  Turkish  eVy  "  house,"  de,  "  in,"  and  evde,  "  in  the 
house." 

4.  The  method  of  word  formation  in  Sxmierian  is  entirely  non- 
Semitic  in  character.  For  example,  an  indeterminative  vowel, 
a,  e,  i  or  u,  may  be  prefixed  to  any  root  to  form  an  abstract; 
thus,  from  me,  "  speak,"  we  get  e-me,  "  speech " ;  from  ra, 
"  to  go,"  we  get  a-ra,  "  the  act  of  going,"  &c.  In  connexion 
with  the  very  complicated  Sumerian  verbal  system*  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  note  here  the  practice  of  infixing  the  verbal 
object  which  is,  of  course,  absolutely  alien  to  Semitic.  This 
phenomenon  appears  also  in  Basque  and  in  many  North 
American  languages. 

5.  Sumerian  is  quite  devoid  of  grammatical  gender.  Semitic, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  grammatical  gender  as  one  of  its  basic 
principles. 

6.  Furthermore,  in  a  real  cryptography  or  secret  language, 
of  which  English  has  several,  we  find  only  phenomena  based 
on  the  language  from  which  the  artificial  idiom  is  derived. 
Thus,  in  the  En^sh  "  Backslang,"  which  is  nothing  more  than 
ordinary  English  deliberately  inverted,  in  the  similar  Arabic 
jargon  used  among  school  children  in  S3nia  and  in  the  Spanish 
thieves*  dialect,  the  principles  of  inversion  and  substitution 
play  the  chief  part.  Also  in  the  curious  tinker's  "  Thary  " 
spoken  still  on  the  English  roads  and  lanes,  we  find  merely 
an  often  inaccurately  inverted  Irish  Gaelic.  But  in  none  of 
these  nor  in  any  other  artificial  jargons  can  any  grammatical 
development  be  found  other  than  that  of  the  Language  on  which 
they  are  based. 

7.  All  this  is  to  the  point  with  regard  to  Sumerian,  because 
these  very  principles  of  inversion  and  substitution  have  been 

*  Prince,  Materials  for  a  Sumerian  Lexicon^  p.  14. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  20-34: 


cited  as  being  the  basis  of  many  of  the  Sumerian  combinations. 
Deliberate  inversion  certainly  occurs  in  the  Sumerian  documents, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  a  priestly  mode  of  writing, 
but  never  of  speaking;  at  any  rate,  not  when  the  language  was 
in  common  use.  It  is  not  necessary  to  imagine,  however,  that 
these  devices  originated  with  the  Semitic  priesthood.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  the  still  earlier  Sumerian  priesthood 
invented  the  method  of  orthographic  inversion,  which  after 
all  is  the  vecy  first  device  which  suggests  itself  to  the  primitive 
mind  when  endeavouring  to  express  itself  in  a  manner  out  of  the 
ordinary.  For  example,  evident  Sumerian  inversions  are  Gibil, 
"  thefre  god,"  for  Bil^gi;  ushar  for  Sem.  shofru,  "  king,"  &c. 

It  is,  moreover,  highly  probable  that  Sumerian  had  primitively 
a  system  of  voice-tones  similar  to  that  now  extant  in  Chinese. 
Thus,  we  find  Siunerian  aft,  "dwelling,"  "sea";  ah,  "road," 
and  *a6,  a  grammatical  suffix,  which  words,  with  many  others  of 
a  similar  character,  were  perhaps  originally  uttered  with  different 
voice-tones.  In  Sumerian,  the  number  of  conjectural  voice- 
tones  never  exceeds  the  possible  number  eight. 

It  is  also  dear  that  Sumerian  was  actually  read  aloud,  probably 
as  a  ritual  language,  until  a  very  late  period,  because  we  have 
a  niunber  of  pure  Sumerian  words  reproduced  in  Greek  trans- 
literation; for  example,  Delephat  ^DUbat,  "the  Venus-star"; 
IlHnos  =«  the  god  Illil «  B61;  aidd  «  itu,  "  month,"  &c. 

In  view  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  linguistic  character  of 
Sumerian  as  opposed  to  the  one  fact  that  the  language  had 
engrafted  upon  it  a  great  number  of  evident  Semitisms,  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer  is  that  the  Sumerian,  as  we  have 
it,  is  fundamentally  an  agglutinative,  almost  polysynthetic, 
language,  upon  which  a  more  or  less  deliberately  constructed 
pot-pourri  of  Semitic  inventions  was  superimposed  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries  of  accretion  imder  Semitic  influences.  This 
view  stands  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  extreme  idea  of 
the  Hal6vyan  school  and  the  extreme  idea  of  the  opposing 
Sumerist  school. 

Literature. — Radau,  Eady  Babylonian  History;  Lenormant, 
Etudes  accadienneSf  ii.  3,  p.  70;  Eberhardt  Schrader,  Ketlinschriften 
u,  das  Alte  Testament,  ii.  118  sqa.,  Ketlinschriften  u.  Geschichts- 
forschungy  pp.  290,  533;  Weissbach,  Zur  Ldsung  der  sumerischen 
Pfage\  T.  G»  Pinches,  "Language  of  the  Early  Inhabitants  of 
Mesopotamia,"  in  Journ,  Roy,  Asiatic  Soc.  (1884),  PP-  joi  ^qqr. 


astatt^ue  {IHJ^),  srd  senes,  vol.  iv.  pp  . 
Compiesrendus,  3rd  senes,  vol.  iv.  p.  477;  3rd  series,  vol.  iv.  pp.  128, 
130;  Journal  asiati^ue,  7th  series,  vol.  viii.  pp.  201  sqq.;  Recherches 
critwues  sur  Vorigtne  de  la  ctpiUsaUon  babyUmietme  (Paris,  1876); 
J.  D.  Prince,  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  xxv.  49- 
67;  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages,  xix.  203  sc^q.; 
Materials  for  a  Sumerian  Lexicon,  with  grammatic  introduction 
(Leipzig,  1905-1907).  Compare  also  the  material  cited  in  the  foot- 
notes above,  and  note  the  correspondence  between  Brtmnow  and 
Hal^vy  in  the  Reoue  simitigue  (1906).  Q.  D.  Pr.) 

SUHMANUSt  according  to  some,  an  old  Sabine  or  Etruscan 
deity;  the  name,  however,  is  Latin,  formed  by  assimilation 
from  sulMHdnus  (cf.  mane,  Matuta),  signifying  the  god  of  the 
time  "  before  the  morning."  His  sphere  of  influence  was  the 
nocturnal  heavens,  thunderstorms  at  night  being  attributed 
to  him,  those  by  day  to  Jupiter.  Summanus  had  a  temple  at 
Rome  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  dedicated  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  P3nThus,  king  of  Epirus  (278),  when  a  terra- 
cotta image  of  the  god  (or  of  Jupiter  himself)  on  the  pediment 
of  the  Capitoline  temple  was  struck  by  lightning  and  hurled 
into  the  river  Tiber.  Here  sacrifice  was  offered  every  year  to 
Summanus  on  the  20th  of  June,  together  with  cakes  called 
summa/nalia  baked  in  the  form  of  a  wheel,  supposed  to  be  sym- 
bolical of  the  car  of  the  god  of  the  thunderbolt.  In  Plautus 
{Bacchides  iv.  8,  54)  Summanus  and  the  verb  sunwianare 
are  used  for  the  god  of  thieves  and  the  act  of  stealing,  with 
obvious  reference  to  Summanus  as  a  god  of  night,  a  time 
favourable  to  thieves  and  their  business.  The  later  explanation 
that  Summanus  is  a  contraction  from  Summus  Manium  (the 
greatest  of  the  Manes),  and  that  he  is  to  be  identified  with  Dis 
Pater,  is  now  generally  rejected. 

See  Augustine,  De  ckntate  dei,  iv.  23;  Ovid.  Fasti,  vi.  729;  Festus, 
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sjf.  Provorsum  fulgor;  G.  Wissowa,  Religion  und  KuUus  der  Rdmer 
(1902);  W.  W.  Fowler,  The  Roman  Festivals  (1899). 

SUHMART  JURISDICTION.  In  the  widest  sense  this  phrase 
in  English  law  includes  the  power  asserted  by  courts  of  record 
to  deal  brevi  tnanu  with  contempts  of  court  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  jury.  Probably  the  power  was  originally  exercisable 
only  when  the  fact  was  notorious,  i,e.  done  in  presence  of  the 
court.  But  it  has  long  been  exercised  as  to  extra  curial  contempts 
(see  Contempt  ot  Court).  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
special  powers  given  by  statute  or  rules  to  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  and  to  county  coiul^  for  dealing  with  certain  dasses 
of  causes  or  matters  by  methods  more  simple  and  expeditious 
than  the  ordinary  prooeduie  of  an  action  (see  Summons).  But 
the  phrase  in  mod»n  times  is  applied  almost  exclusively  to 
certain  forms  of  jurisdiction  exercised  by  justices  of  the  peace 
out  of  general  or  quarter  sessions,  and  without  the  assistance 
of  a  jury. 

Ever  since  the  creation  of  the  office  oi  justice  of  tlie  peace  {q,v.) 
the  tendency  of  English  legislation  has  been  to  enable  them  to 
deal  with  minor  offences  without  a  jury.  Legislation  was 
necessary  because,  as  Blackstone  says,  except  in  the  case  of 
contempts  the  common  law  is  a  stranger  to  trial  without  a  jury, 
and  because  even  when  an  offence  is  created  by  statute  the 
procedure  for  trying  must  be  by  indictment  and  trial  before 
a  jury,  unless  by  the  statute  creating  the  offence  or  some  other 
statute  another  mode  of  trial  is  provided.  In  one  remarkable 
instance  power  is  given  by  an  act  of  1725  (12  Geo.  I.  c.  29,  s.  4) 
to  judges  of  the  s\^)erior  courts  summarily  to  sentence  to  trans- 
portation (penal  servitude)  a  solicitor  practising  after  convicdon 
of  barratry,  forgery  or  perjury  (Stephen,  Dig.  Crim.  Lawy  6th  ed., 
113).  In  other  words  all  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  justices  of 
the  peace  is  the  creation  of  statute.  The  history  of  the  gradual 
development  of  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace 
is  stated  in  Stephen's  Hist,  Crim,  Law^  vol.  i.  ch.  4.  The  result 
of  legislation  is  that  summary  jurisdiction  has  been  conferred 
by  statutes  and  by-laws  as  to  innumerable  petty  offences  of 
a  criminal  or  quasi-criminal  character  (most  of  which  in  French 
law  would  be  described  as  contraventions)  ^  ranging  through  every 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  most  important  perhaps  are  those 
under  the  Army,  Game,  Highway,  Licensing,  Merchant  Shipping, 
Post  Office,  Public  Health,  Revenue  and  Vagrancy  Acts. 

A  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  is  defined  in  the  Inter- 
pretation Act  1889  as  "  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  or 
other  magistrate,  by  whatever  name  called,  to  whom  jurisdiction 
is  given  by,  or  who  is  authorized  to  act  under,  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Acts,  whether  in  England,  Wales  or  Ireland,  and 
whether  acting  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts  or  any 
of  them  or  any  other  act  or  by  virtue  of  his  commission  or  under 
the  common  law  "  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  13  [ii]).  This  defini- 
tion does  not  apply  to  justices  of  the  peace  sitting  to  hold  a 
preliminary  inquiry  as  to  indiptable  offences,  or  in  the  discharge 
of  their  quasi-administrative  functions  as  licensing  authority. 
The  expression  "  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts "  means  as  to 
England  and  Wales  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts  of  1848 
(11  &  X2  Vict.  c.  42)  and  1879  (42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49)  and  any  act 
amending  these  acts  or  either  of  them.  These  acts  define  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  by  justices  in  those  cases  in  which  they 
are  empowered  by  statute  to  hear  and  determine  civil  or  criminal 
cases  without  the  intei*vention  of  a  jury  or  the  forms  of  an 
action  or  indictment  at  law  or  a  suit  in  equity.  Besides  these 
two  acts  the  procedure  as  to  the  exercise  of  summary  jurisdiction 
is  also  regulated  by  acts  of  1857  (20  &  21  Vict.  c.  i,  c.  43)»  iS^4 
(47  &  48  Vict.  c.  43)  and  1899  (62  &  63  Vict.  c.  22),  and  by  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Process  Act  188 1  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  24). 

The  act  of  1848  repealed  and  consolidated  the  provisions 
of  a  large  number  of  earlier  acts.  The  act  of  1857  provided  a 
mode  of  appeal  to  the  High  Covurt  by  case  stated  as  to  questions 
of  law  raised  in  summary  proceedings.  The  act  of  1879  amended 
the  procedure  in  many  details  with  the  view  of  uniformity,  and 
enlarged  the  powers  of  justices  to  deal  summarily  with  certain 
classes  of  offences  ordinarily  punishable  on  indictment*  The 
act  gives  power  to  make  rules  regulating  details  of  procedure. 


The  rules  now  in  force  were  made  in  1886,  but  have  since  been 
amended  in  certain  details.  The  act  of  1884  swept  away  special 
forms  of  procedure  contained  in  a  laige  number  of  statutes, 
and  substituted  the  procedure  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Acts.  The  act  of  1899  added  the  obtaining  of  property  by  false 
pretences  to  the  list  of  indictable  offences  which  could  sttb  fnodo 
be  summarily  dealt  with.  The  statutes  above  mentioned  form 
a  kind  of  code  as  to  procedure  and  to  some  extent  also  as  to 
jurisdiction. 

As  already  stated,  to  enable  a  justice  to  deal  summarily  with  an 
offence,  whether  created  by  statute  or  by-law,  some  statutory 
authority  must  be  shown.  A  very  large  number  of  i)etty  offences 
(contraventions)  have  been  created  (e.g.  poaching,  minor  forms  of 
theft,  malicious  damage  and  assault),  and  are  annually  being 
created  (i)  by  legislation,  or  (2)  bv  the  bv-laws  of  corporations  made 
under  statutory  authority,  or  (3)  by  departments  of  state  acting 
under  such  authority.  The  two  latter  classes  differ  from  the  first 
in  the  necessity  of  proving  by  evidence  the  existence  of  the  by-law 
or  statutory  rule,  and  if  need  be  that  it  is  intra  vires. 

In  the  case  01  offences  which  are  primarily  made  punishable  only 
on  summary  conviction,  the  accused,  if  the  maximum  punishment 
is  imprisonment  for  over  three  months,  can  elect  to  be,  tried  by  a 
jury  (act  of  1879,  s.  17). 

In  the  case  of  offences  which  are  primarily  punishable  only  on 
indictment,  power  to  convict  summarily  is  given  in  the  following 
cases: — 

1.  All  indictable  offences  (except  homicide)  committed  by  children 
over  seven  and  under  twelve,  if  the  court  thinks  it  expedient  and  the 
parent  or  guardian  does  not  object  (1879,  s.  10). 

2.  All  indictable  offences  (except  homicide)  committed  by  young 
persons  of  twelve  and  under  sixteen,  if  the  youn^  person  consents 
after  being. told  of  his  right  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  (1879,5. 11; 
1899,  s.  2). 

3.  The  indictable  offences  specified  in  sched.  i,  col.  2  of  the  act 
of  1879  and  in  the  act  of  i8q9,  if  committed  by  adults,  if  they  consent 
to  summary  trial  after  being  told  of  their  right  to  bo  tried  by  a  jury 
(1879,  s.  12). 

4.  The  indictable  offences  specified  in  sched.  i,  col.  i  of  the  act 
of  1879  and  the  act  of  1890,  if  committed  by  an  adult  who  pleads 
guilty  after  due  caution  that  if  he  does  so  he  will  be  summarily 
convicted  (1879,8. 13). 

Adults  cannot  be  summarily  dealt  with  under  3  of  4  if  the  offence 
is  punishable  by  law  with  penal  servitude  owing  to  previous  convic- 
tion (Trtn^ic/men/ of  the  accused  (1879,8. 14). 

It  will  be  observed  that  as  to  all  the  indictable  offences  falling 
under  heads  i  to  4,  the  summary  jurisdiction  depends  on  the  consent 
of  the  accused  or  a  person  having  authority  over  htm  after  receiving 
due  information  as  to  the  right  to  go  to  a  jury,  and  that  the  punish- 
nients  on  summary  conviction  in  such  cases  are  not  those  which 
could  be  imposed  after  conviction  or  indictment,  but  are  limited  as 
follows: — 

Case  I.  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  month  or  fine  not 
exceeding  40s.  and  (or)  whipjiing  of  male  children  (not  more  than 
six  strokes  with  a  birch) ;  sending  to  an  industrial  school  or  reforma- 
tory. 

Case  2.  Imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  not  more 
than  three  months  or  fine  not  exceeding  £io  and  (or)  whipping  of 
males  (not  more  than  twelve  strokes  with  a  birch) ;  sending  to  an 
industrial  school  or  reformatory. 

Case  3.  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months  with  or 
without  hard  labour  or  fine  not  exceeding  £20. 

Case  4.  Imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  not  over 
six  months. 

These  limitations  of  punishment  have  had  a  potent  effect  in 
inducing  culprits  to  avoia  the  greater  risks  involved  in  a  jury  trial. 

Where  the  offence  is  indictable  the  accused  is  brought  before  the 
justices  either  on  arrest  without  warrant  or  on  warrant  or  summons 
under  the  Indictable  Offences  Act  1848,  and  the  summary  juris- 
diction procedure  does  not  apply  till  the  necessary  option  has  been 
taken. 

Where  the  offence  is  indictable  only  at  the  election  of  the  accused 
the  summary  jurisdiction  procedure  applies  until  on  being  informed 
of  his  option  the  accused  elects  for  jury  trial  (act  of  1879,  s.  17). 

In  tne  case  of  an  offence  punishable  on  summary  conviction  the 
procedure  is  ordinarily  as  follows  :— 

Information,  usually  oral,  is  laid  before  one  or  more  justices  of 
the  peace  alleging  the  commission  of  the  offence.  An  information 
must  not  state  more  than  a  single  offence,  but  g^eat  latitude  is 
given  as  to  amending  at  the  hearing  any  defects  in  the  mode  of 
stating  an  offence,  upon  receipt  of  the  information  the  justice 
may  issue  his  summons  for  the  attendance  of  the  accused  at  a  time 
and  place  named  to  answer  the  charge.  It  is  usual  to  summon 
to  a  petty  sessional  court  (».«.  two  iustices  or  a  stipendiary  magistrate, 
or,  in  the  city  of  London,  an  alderman).  The  summons  is  usually 
served  by  a  constable.  If  the  accused  does  not  attend  in  obedience 
to  the  summons,  after  proof  of  service  the  court  may  either  issue 
a  warrant  for  his  arrest  or  may  deal  with  the  charge  in  his  absence. 
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Oocaaionally  a  warrant  U  issued  in  place  of  a  eummons  in  the  first 
instance,  in  which  case  the  information  must  be  laid  in  writing  and 
be  verified  by  oath.  The  proceedings  must  be  begun,  i.e,  by  laying 
the  information,  not  later  than  six  months  after  the  commission 
of  the  offence,  unless  by  sonve  particular  statute  another  period 
is  named  or  unless  the  offence  is  what  is  called  a  continuing  offence. 

In  a  certain  number  of  summary  cases  the  accused  i3  arrested 
under  statutory  authority  without  application  to  a  justice,  eg, 
in  the  case  of  rogues  and  vagabonds  and  certain  classes  of  offences 
committed  in  the  street  in  view  of  a  constable  or  by  night.  Whether 
the  accused  is  brought  before  the  court  on  arrest  with  or  without 
warrant  or  attends  m  obedience  to  summons,  the  procedure  at  the 
hearing  is  the  same.  The  hearing  is  ordinarily  before  a  petty  ses- 
sional court,  Le.  before  two  or  more  justices  sitting  at  their  regular 
place  of  meeting  or  some  place  temporarily  appointed  as  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  regular  oourt*faouse,  or  before  a  stipendiary  magis* 
trate,  or  in  the  dty  of  London  an  alderman,  sitting  at  a  place  where 
he  may  by  law  do  alone  what  in  other  places  may  be  done  by  two 
justices  (1879,  s.  20;  1889,  s.  13).  A  single  justice  sitting  alone 
m  the  ordinary  court-house  or  two  or  more  justices  sitting  together 
at  an  occaeioiial  court-house  have  oeitain  jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
determine  the  case,  but  cannot  order  a  fine  of  more  than  20s.  or 
imprisonment  for  more  than  fourteen  days  (1879,  s.  20  [7]).  The 
hearing  must  be  in  open  court,  and  parties  may  appear  by  counsel 
or  solicitor.  If  both  parries  appear,  the  justices  must  hear  and 
determine  the  case.  If  the  defendant  does  not  appear,  the  court 
may  hear  and  determine  in  his  absenoct  or  may  issue  a  warrant 
and  adjourn  the  hearing  until  his  apprehension.  Where  the  defen- 
dant is  represented  by  solicitor  or  counsel  but  is  not  himself  present 
it  is  usual,  except  in  serious  cases,  to  proceed  in  his  absence.  If 
the  defendant  is  present  the  substance  of  the  information  is  stated 
to  him  and  he  is  asked  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty.  If  he 
pleads  guilty  the  court  may  proceed  to  conviction.  If  he  does  not 
the  court  hears  the  case,  and  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  and 
defence  are  examined  and  cross-examined.  If  the  complainant 
does  not  appear,  the  justices  xnay  dismiss  the  complaint  or  adjourn 
the  hearing. 

If  necessary  rebutdn^  evidence  may  be  caHed.  The  prosecutor 
is  not  allowed  to  reply  m  the  case  of  the  defendant.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  evidence  the  court  proceeds  to  convict  or  acquit. 
Where  the  case  is  proved  but  is  trifling  the  court  may,  witnoirt 
proceeding  to  conviction,  make  an  order  dismissing  the  information 
subject  to  payment  of  damages  fbr  Injury  or  compensation  for  loss 
up  to  £10  or  any  higher  limit  fixed  by  statute  as  to  the  offence,  and 
costs,  or  discharging  the  accused  conditionally  on  his  giving  security 
for  good  behaviour  and  on  paying  damages  and  costs  ( 1907,  c.  1 7,  s.  i ) . 
To  this  order  |}robationary  conditions  may  be  attached  (s.  2) .  Subject 
to  this  provision  the  punishment  whicn  may  be  enforced  depends 
as  a  general  rule  on  the  statute  or  by-law  defining  the  offence,  and 
consists  in  imprrisonment  and  (or)  fine,  except  m  cases  where  a 
minimum  fine  is  stipulated  for  by  a  treaty,  &c.,  with  a  foreien 
state,  e,z»  in  sea  fishery  conventions.  The  court  may  mitigate  tne 
fine  in  the  case  of  a  first  offence,  even  in  a  revenue  case,  or  may 
reduce  the  period  of  imprisonment  and  impose  it  without  hard 
labour,  or  substitute  a  fine  not  exceeding  £25  for  imprisonment.  A 
scale  is  prescribed  for  imprisonment  on  failure  to  pay  money, 
fines,  or  costs,  adjudged  to  be  paid  on  a  conviction,  or  in  default 
of  a  Sufficient  distress  to  satisfy  the  sum  adjudged  (1879,  s.  5). 
Instead  of  sending  the  defendant  to  prison  for  not  pSLying  fine  and 
costs  the  court  may  direct  its  levy  by  distress  warrant,  or  may 
accept  payment  by  instalments.  In  the  case  of  distress  the  wearing 
apparel  and  bedding  of  the  defendant  and  his  family,  and  to  the 
value  of  £5  the  tools  and  implements  of  his  trade,  may  not  be  taken 
(act  of  1879,  s.  21).  If  the  defendant  after  going  to  prison  can' pay 
part  of  the  money  his  imprisonment  is  reduced  proportionally 
^Prison  Act  1898,  s.  9).  The  imprisonment  is  without  hard  labour 
unless  hard  labour  is  specially  authorized  by  the  act  on  which  the 
conviction  is  founded.  The  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
without  the  option  of  a  fine  is  in  most  cases  six  months,  but  depends 
on  the  particular  statute.  ^  Imprisonment  under  order  of  a  court 
of  summary  jurisdiction  is  in  the  common  gaol  (5  Hen.  IV.  c.  10), 
i.e.  in  a  local  prison  declared  by  the  home  secretary  to  be  the  common 
gaol  for  the  county,  &c.,  for  which  the  court  acts.  The  place  of 
imprisonment  during  remands  or  in  the  case  of  youthful  offenders 
•may  in  certain  cases  De  elsewhere  than  in  a  prison. 

The  court  has  power  to  order  costs  to  be  paid  by  the  prosecutor 
or  the  defendant.  Where  the  order  is  made  on  a  conviction  it 
is  enforceable  by  imprisonment  in  default  of  payment  or  sufficient 
distress. 

The  extent  of  the  local  jurisdiction  of  justices  exercising  summary 
jurisdiction  is  defined  by  s.  46  of  the  act  of  1879  with  reference  to 
offences  committed  on  the  boundaries  of  two  jurisdictions  or  during 
journeys  or  on  the  sea  or  rivers  or  in  harbours. 


Proceedings  under  the  Bastardy  Acts  are  regulated  by  special 
legislation,  but  as  to  proof  of  service  and  the  enforcement  of  orders 
and  appeals  are  assimilated  to  convictions  under  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Acts.  The  same  rule  applies  (except  as  to  appeals) 
to  orders  made  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Married  Women) 
Act  1895,  as  amended  by  the  Licensing  Act  1902. 
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A  warrant  of  arrest  is  executed  by  the  constable  or  penon  to 
whom  it  is  directed  within  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  issuing 
court;  or  a  fresh  pursuit  within  seven  miles  of  its  boundaries,  with- 
out endorsement,  in  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales,  and  in  Scotland, 
the  Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of  Man  after  endorsement  by  a  com- 
petent magistrate  of  the  place  where  the  accused  is,  and  in  Ireland 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  an  inspector  of  constabulary.  An  English 
summons  to  a  defendant  or  witness,  except  in  respect  of  civil 
debts,  is  served  in  Scotland  after  endorsement  by  a  competent 
magistrate  there  (Summary  Jurisdiction  Process  Act  1881,  44  and 
^5  Vict.  c.  z4)»  The  attendance  of  a  witness  who  is  in  prison 
is  obtained  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  or  by  a  secretary  of  state's 
order  under  the  Prison  Act  1898.  If  a  witness  will  not  attend  on 
summons  he  can  be  brought  to  the  court  by  warrant,  and  if  he 
will  not  answer  questions  lawfully  put  to  him  may  be  sent  to  prison 
for  seven  days  or  until  he  sooner  consents  to  answer. 

Civil  JurisdicHan. — In  cases  where  justices  have  a  summary 
civil  jurisdiction,  e.g,  as  to  certain  civil  debts  recoverable  summarily, 
or  to  make  orders  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  doing  certain  acts,  e.g. 
with  reference  to  nuisances  and  building,  the  procedure  differs  in 
certain  details  from  that  in  <:riminal  cases. 

1.  The  summons  is  issued  on  a  complaint  which  need  not  be  in 
writing  nor  on  oath,  and  not  on  an  information,  and  warrants  of 
arrest  cannot  be  issued. 

2.  The  rules  as  to  the  evidence  of  the  defendant  and  his  or  her 
spouse  are  the  same  as  in  civil  actions. 

3.  The  court's  decision  is  by  order  and  not  by  conviction. 

4.  The  order  if  for  payment  of  a  civil  debt  or  costs  in  connexion 
therewith  is  enforceable  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  defendant's 
effects  or  by  imprisonment,  but  only  on  proof  that  the  defendant 
has  had  since  the  order  means  of  paying  and  has  refused  or  neglected 

to  pay  (1879,8. 35)- 

Proceedings  for  the  enforcement  of  local  rates  are  not  affected 
by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts  except  as  to  the  power  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  nigh  Court  questions  of  law  arising  on  a  summons  to 
enforce  rates  (fe  Men,  1894,  2  Q.B.,  934).  The  functions  of  justices 
as  to  such  rates  are  sometimes  but  not  quite  accurately  described 
as  ministerial,  for  their  powers  of  inquiry  though  limited  are  judicial 
and  of  a  ouasi-criminal  character. 

Ap^etu.-^The  orders  and  convictions  of  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  are  in  many  cases  appealable  to  cfuarter  sessions.  The 
right  to  appeal  is  always  dependent  on  the  specific  provisions  of  a 
statute.  The  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  18^  p^ves  a  general  power 
of  appeal  against  an  adjudication  on  conviction  (but  not  on  plea 
of  guilty)  to  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  whether 
as  punishment  for  an  offence  or  for  failure  to  do  or  abstaining  from 
doing  any  act,  other  than  compliance  with  an  order  to  pay  money 
or  find  security  or  enter  into  recognizances  or  to  find  sureties 
(1879,  s.  19).  The  procedure  on  the  appeals  is  regulated  and  made 
uniform  by  the  acts  of  1879,  ss.  31,  32 ;  and  1884.  These  provisions 
are  supplementary  of  the  particular  provisions  of  many  statutes 
authonring  an  appeal. 

The  decisions  of  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  on  points  of 
law  are  generally  reviewed  by  a  case  stated  for  the  opinion  of  the 
High  Court  under  the  acts  of  1857  and  1879,  but  are  occasionally 
corrected  by  the  common  law  remedies  of  mandamus,  prohibition 
or  certiorari.  The  application  of  the  last-named  remedy  is  restricted 
by  many  statutes.  The  court  of  appeal  has  jurisdiction  to  review 
judgments  and  orders  of  the  Hi^h  Court  dealing  with  appeals,  &c, 
from  the  decisbns  of  justices  m  the  exercise  of  their  civil  juris- 
diction; but  not  when  the  subject-matter  is  a  criminal  cause  or 
matter. 

In  proceedings  between  husband  and  wife  for  separation  orders 
there  is  a  special  form  of  appeal  on  facts  as  well  as  law  to  the  probate, 
divorce  and  admiralty  division  of  the  High  Court  (Summary 
Jurisdiction  [Married  Women}  Act  1895}  Licensing  Act  1902, 
S.5). 

Scotland.  Civil. — In  the  Court  of  Session  there  are  certain 
forms  of  summary  civil  proceedings  by  petition,  e.^.with  reference 
to  entails,  custody  of  children,  guardi^s  and  factors  of  minors  and 
lunatics,  which  are  applications  for  exercise  of  the  nobUe  officium  or 
extraordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  court  (see  Mackay,  Court  of  Session 
Practice,  i.  209,  ii.  353).  Summary  jurisdiction  is  given  to  justices 
of  the  peace  as  to  the  recovery  of  small  debts. 

Criminal  and  Quasi-criminal. — ^The  only  act  relating  to  summary 
jurisdiction  procedure  common  to  England  and  Scotland  is  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Process  Act  1881.  Summary  jurisdiction 
in  Scotland  depends  chiefly  upon  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Scot- 
land) Acts  i86i  and  1881.  The  acts  follow,  to  some  extent,  the  lines 
of  English  legislation,  but  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  and  substitutes 
are  included  in  the  definition  of  the  court,  as  are  stipendiary  magis- 
trates (1897,  c.  48).  The  acts  also  apply  to  proceedings  before 
burgh  courts,  or  burgh  magistrates,  ana  to  justices  of  the  peace 
where  they  have  by  other  statutes  power  to  try  offences  or  enforce 
penalties.  All  proceedings  for  summary  conviction  or  for  recovery 
of  a  penalty  must  be  by  way  of  complaint  according  to  one  of  the 
forms  in  the  schedule  to  the  act  of  1864.  The  English  summons  and 
warrant  are  represented  in  Scotland  by  the  warrant  of  citation  and 
the  warrant  of^  apprehension.    Where  no  punishment  is  fixed  for  a 
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statutory  offence,  the  court  cannot  sentence  to  more  than  a  fine  of 
£S  or  sixty  days'  imprisonment,  in  addition  to  ordering  caution  to 
keep  the  peace.  The  act  of  1881  adopts  certain  of  the  {srovisions 
of  the  English  act  of  1879  as  to  mitigation  of  fines,  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, &c.,  and  also  gives  a  discretion  as  to  punishment  to  a  sheriff 
trying  bv  jury  in  cases  where  the  prosecution  might  have  been 
by  complaint  under  the  acts.  B>r  the  Youthful  Offenders  Act  190 1, 
Scottish  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  have  acquired  the  same 
jurisdiction  as  to  offences  by  children  as  was  conferred  on  English 
justices  in  1879.  Appeals  from  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction 
are  now  mainly  regulated  by  the  act  of  1875  (3^  and  39  Vict.  c.  62), 
and  proceed  on  case  stated  by  the  inferior  judge.  A  bill  was  sub- 
mitted to  parliament  in  1907  for  consolidating  and  amending  the 
Scottish  summary  procedure. 

Ireland. — In  Ireland  the  High  Court  has  the  same  summary 
powers  in  cases  of  contempt,  and  the  term  "  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  "  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  England  (Interpretation 
Act  1889,  s.  13  [11]),  subject  to  the  definition  of  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  (Ireland)  Acts,  which  are,  as  regards  the  Dublin  metro- 
politan police  district,  the  acts  regulating  the  powers  and  duties 
of  justices  of  the  peace  or  of  the  police  of  that  district,  and  as  respects 
any  other  part  of  Ireland  the  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act  185 1 
(14  and  15  Vict,  c  ^3)  and  any  act  amending  the  same.  The  acts 
are  more  extensive  in  their  purview  than  the  English  acts,  as  they 
form  in  a  great  degree  a  code  of  substantive  law  as  well  as  of  pro- 
cedure. By  an  act  of  1884  the  same  jurisdiction  was  given  as  to 
offences  by  children  as  by  the  act  of  1879  in  England.  Stipendiary 
or  resident  magistrates  may  be  appointed  in  the  place  ot  unpaid 
justices  under  an  act  of  1836  (6  &  7  w.  IV.  c.  13).  The  exceptional 
political  circumstances  of  Ireland  have  led  to  the  conferring  at 
different  times  on  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  of  an  authority, 

rerally  temporary,  greater  than  that  which  they  can  exercise 
Great  Britain.  Recent  instances  are  the  Peace  Preservation 
Act  1 88 1,  and  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  1882,  both  expired, 
and  the  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  (Ireland)  Act  1887. 

British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas. — ^The  legislation  of 
British  possessions  as  to  summary  jurisdiction  follows  the  lines  of 
English  lep^islation,  but,  and  especially  in  crown  colonies,  there 
is  a  disposition  to  dispense  with  the  jury  more  than  under  English 
procedure,  and  in  most  colonies  stipendiary  magistrates  are  more 
freely  eniployed  than  unpaid  justices  of  the  peace  (see  British 
Guiana,  OnL  No.  10  of  1893).  Many  of  the  colonial  criminal 
codes  include  a  number  of  offences  pumshable  on  summary  convic- 
tion. The  procedure  closely  follows  English  models,  but  has  in 
many  cases  been  consolidated  and  simplified  {e,g,  Victoria,  Justices 
Act  1890,  No.  1 105;  British  Guiana,  Ord.  No.  la  of  1893).  In 
many  colonies  stipendiaries  and  justices  of  the  peace  exercise  civil 
jurisdiction  as  to  matters  dealt  with  in  England  by  the  county 
court  (e,g.  British  Guiana,  Ord.  No.  11  of  1893). 

United  States. — By  art.  iii.  s.  2  of  the  constitution,  the  trial 
of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  is  to  be  by  jury.  By 
art.  V.  of  the  amendments  no  person  can  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime  unless  on  a  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  grand  jury.  Considerable  changes  have  been  made 
by  state  legislation  in  the  direction  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  courts 
ot  summary  jurisdiction. 

European  Countries. — On  the  continent  of  Europe  trial  of 
criminal  cases  by  a  bench  of  judges  without  a  jury  is  the  original 
and  normal  method,  and  continues  except  in  those  cases  as  to 
which  under  the  penal  and  procedure  codes  jury  trial  is  made 
necessary.  In  France  the  place  of  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction 
is  filled  by  tribunaux  correctumels.  (W.  F.  C.) 

SUMMIT,  a  city  of  Union  cotmty,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  in 
the  north-east  of  the  state,  about  21  m.  W.  of  New  York  City. 
Pop.  (1900)  5302,  of  whom  1397  were  foreign-born;  (1905)  6845; 
(1910)  7500.  It  is  served  by  the  Morris  &  Essex  and  the 
Passaic  &  Delaware  divisions  of  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  railroad,  and  by  the  Rahway  Valley  railroad  extending 
to  Roselle,  9  m.  distant.  Summit  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  crest  of  a  ridge  called  Second  Mountain,  with  a  mean  eleva- 
tion of  450  ft.  It  is  a  residential  suburb  of  New  York,  and 
attracts  a  number  of  summer  residents.  Among  its  institu- 
tions are  a  public  library  (1874)^  a  home  for  blind  children, 
the  Overlook  hospital  and  the  Kent  Place  school  (1894)  for 
girls.  On  Hobart  Hill  there  is  a  monument  marking  the 
site  of  a  beacon  light  and  a  signal  gun  used  during  tho  War 
of  Independence.  Summit  was  incorporated  as  a  township  in 
1869  from  parts  of  the  townships  at  Springfield  and  New 
Providence,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1899. 

SUMMONS  (Fr.  semonce,  from  semonner  or  semondre,  Lat. 
summonere,  sumtnonitio),  in  English  law  (i)  a  conunand  by  a 
superior  authority  to  attend  at  a  given  time  or  place  or  to  do 
some  public  duty;  (2)  a  document  containing  such  command, 
and  not  infrequently  also  expressing  the  consequences  entailed 


by  neglect  to  obey.  The  oral  summons  or  citation  seems  to 
have  preceded  the  written  summons  in  England,  just  as  in 
Roman  law  in  jus  vocaHo  existed  for  centuries  before  the  libdlus 
conventionis.  The  antiquity  and  importance  of  the  summons 
as  a  legal  form  in  England  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  the 
"  sompnour,"  or  summoner  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  as  one 
of  the  characters  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  in  The  History 
of  Sir  John  Oldcastk,  where  the  sumner  is  made  to  eat  a  citation 
issued  from  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  court.  The  tdrm  is  used 
with  reference  to  a  demand  for  the  attendance  of  a  person  in 
the  high  court  of  parliament.  As  regards  English  courts  of 
justice  it  is  equivalent  to  what  in  the  civil  and  canon  law  and 
in  Scots  law,  and  in  English  courts  deriving  their  procedure 
from  those  sources,  is  known' as  **  citation."  That  term  is  still 
preserved  in  English  ecclesiastical  courts  and  in  matrimonial 
causes. 

It  is  an  essential  principle  of  justice  that  a  court  should  not 
adjudicate  upon  any  question  without  giving  the  parties  to 
be  affected  or  bound  by  the  adjudication  the  opportunity  of 
being  heard  and  of  bringing  their  witnesses  before  the  court. 
The  most  usual  term  in  English  law  for  the  process  by  which 
attendance  is  commanded  or  required  is  the  "  summons." 

Civil  Proceedings. -^In  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  civil  actions 
are  begun  by  obtaining  from  the  officers  of  the  court  a  document 
known  as  a  "writ  of  summons."  In  this  document  are  stated 
the  names  of  the  parties  and  the  nature  of  the  claim  made  (which 
in  the  case  of  liquidated  sums  of  money  must  be  precise  a,nd  particu- 
lar). It  is  sealed  and  issued  to  the  party  suing  it  out,  ana  served 
on  the  opposing^  party,  not  by  an  officer  of  the  court  but  by  an  asent 
of  the  plaintinT  The  tenor  of  the  writ  is  to  require  the  defenoant 
to  appear  and  answer  the  claim,  and  to  indicate  the  consequences 
of  non-appearance,  viz.  adiudication  in  default. 

Many  proceedings  in  the  High  Court  and  some  in  the  county 
court  are  initiated  by  forms  of  summons  different  from  the  wnt 
of  summons.  Of  those  issued  in  the  High  Court  three  classes  merit 
mention : — 

1.  For  determining  interlocutory  matters  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure arising  in  "  a  pending  cause  or  matter.  These  are  now 
limited  as  far  as  possible  to  a  general  summons  for  directions,  intro- 
duced in  188;^  so  as  to  discourage  frequent  and  expensive  applica- 
tions to  the  masters  or  judges  of  the  High  Court  on  questions  of 
detail.  These  summonses  are  sealed  and  issued  on  application  at 
the  offices  of  the  High  Court.  The  matters  raised  are  dealt  with  by 
a  master  or  judge  in  chambers  summarily.  In  matters  of  practice 
and  procedure  there  is  no  appeal  from  a  judge  at  chambers  without 
leave  from  him  or  from  the  court  of  appeal. 

2.  For  determining  certain  classes  of  questions  with  more 
despatch  and  less  cost  than  is  entailed  by  action  or  petition.  This 
kind  of  summons  is  known  as  an  "  originating  summons,"  because 
imder  it  proceedings  may  be  originated  without  writ  for  certain 
kinds  of  relief  specified  in  the  rules  (R.  S.  C,  O.  55,  r.  3).  The 
originating  summons  may  be  used  in  all  divisions  of  the  High  Court, 
but  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  chancery  division,  where  it  to  a  great 
extent  supersedes  actions  for  the  administration  of  trusts  or  of  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons;^  and  for  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages 
a  similar  but  not  identical  procedure  was  created  by  the  Vendor 
and  Purchaser  Act  1874,  and  the  Conveyancing  Act  1881,  with 
reference  to  questions  of  title,  &c.,  to  real  property.  In  the  king's 
bench  and  probate  divisions  the  originating  summons  is  used  lor 
determining  summarily  questions  as  to  property  between  husband 
and  wife,  or  the  right  to  custody  of  children,  and  many  other  matters 
(O.  54,  rr.  4  B-4  F).  The  proceedings  on  an  originating  summons 
are  conducted  summarily  at  chambers  without  pleadings,  and  the 
evidence  is  usually  written.  In  the  chancery  ai vision  where  the 
questions  raised  are  important  the  summons  is  adjourned  into 
court.  An  appeal  lies  to  the  court  of  appeal  from  decisions  on 
originating  summonses. 

The  forms  of  summonses  and  the  procedure  thereon  in  civil  cases 
in  the  High  Court  are  r^ulated  by  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court 
1883  to  1907. 

3.  Certain  proceedings  on  the  crown  dde  of  the  king's  bench 
division  are  b^un  by  summons,  e.g,  applications  for  ban;  and  in 
vacation  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  prohibition  and  certiorari 
are  asked  for  by  summons  as  the  full  court  is  not  in  session.  (See 
Crown  Office  Rules,  1906). 

In  the  county  courts  an  action  is  begun  by  plaint  and  summons. 
Two  kinds  of  summons  are  in  use — the  ordinary  summons  used  for 
every  form  of  county  court  action,  and  the  default  summons,  which  is 
an  optional  remedy  of  the  plaintiff  in  actions  for  debts  or  liquidated 
demands  exceeding  £5,  and  in  all  actions  for  the  price  or  hire  of  goods 


*  A  similar  practice  existed  before  1883  under  the  powers  given  by 
15  &  16  Vict.  c.  86,  but  was  very  limited  in  its  operation,  as  it  applied 
simply  to  the  personal  estate  of  a  deceased  person. 
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sold  or  let  to  the  defendant  to  be  used  t^  the  way -of  ihis  caUingl  It 
may  also  issue  by  leave  of  the  judge  or  registrar  in  other  cases,  with 
the  single  exception  that  no  leave  can  be  given  in  claims  under  £$ 
where  the  claim  is  not  for  the  price  or  hire  of  goods  sold  or  let  as 
atx>ve,  if  the  affidavit  of  debt  discloses  that  the  defendant  is  a  servant 
or  person,  engaged  in  maiiual  l^^botir.  The  advantage  of  a  default 
summons  is  that  judgment  i$  entered  for  the  plaintiff  without  hearing 
unless  the  defendant  gives  notice  of  defence  within  a  limited  time. 
A  default  summons  must  as  a  rule  be  served  personally  on  the 
defendant;  an  ocdinary  si^mons  need  not  be  served  personally, 
but  may,,tn  wmt  c^ses  be  delivered  to  a  person  at  thq  acfendant'^ 
house  or  plac^  oif  business.  A  summons  is  also  issued  to^a  witness 
in  the  county  court.  Forms  of  summons  are  given  in  the  County 
Court  Rules  19103.  These  include  certain  special  forms  used  in 
admirsilty  and  interpleader  actions  and  in  proceedings  under  the 
Frie&dly  Societies  Acts  and  the  Married  Womeii's  Property  Acts. 
Summonses  .issued  from  county  courts  are  usually  served  by  a 
bailiff  of  the  court  and  not  by.  tne  party  suing  them  out- " 

Justices  of  the  peace  have  power  to  issue  summonses  to  persons 
accused  of  lAdictable  offences,  or  of  offences  summarily  punishable, 
for  their  attendance,  fcir< .  pceiiminary  inqiKBiy  or  sununary  atrial 
aGCordlogtOrthe  nature  of.  the  charge,  and  als^  tp^pers^  a^nst 
whom  a  cpm plaint  of  a  civil  nature  within  the  justices*  jurisdiction 
is  made.  On  failure  to  attend  on  Summons,  attendance  majr  be 
enforceki  by  ^warrant;  and  in  the  case  of  indictable  offences  this  is 
the  course  always  adopted.  The  forms  in  use  fprindiotable  offences 
are  scheduled  to  the  Indictable  Offences  Act  1848,  and  those  for 
other  purposes  to  the  Summary  Turisdiction  Rules  1886  (see 
Summary  Turisdiction).  '  The  attendance  of  witnesses  before 
justices  of  the  peace  may  be  required  by  witness  summons,  enforced 
in  the  event  of  disobedience  by  arrest  under  warrant  (see  Witnbss). 

The  attendance  of  jurprs  in  civil  or  criminal  trials  is  required  by 
jury  summons  sent  by  registerea  post. 

In  courts  for  the  trial  of  indictable  offences  the  attendance  of 
the  accused  and  of  the  witnesses  is  not  secured  by  summons.  Both 
ordinarily  attend  in  abedsenoe  to  recognizances  entered  into  before 
justices  for  their  attendance.  In  the  absence  of  recognizances  the 
attendance  of  the  accused  is  enforced  by  bench  warrant  of  the 
court  of  trial,  or  by  justices*  warrant,  and  that  of  the  witnesses  by 
writ  of  sitbpoerA  issued  from  the  crown  office  <£  the  High  Court. 
Disobedience  to  the  writ  is  punbhed  as  coivtenipt  of  cbiirt. 

Scotland, — Sumn^ns  is  ^a  term  con6ned  in  )  strictness  to  the 
beginning  of  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session.  The  summons  is  a 
wnt  in  tne  sovereign's  name,  signed  by  a  writer  to  the  signet,  citing 
the  defender  to  appear  and  answer  the  daim.  The  "  will  of  the 
summons  "  is  the  conclusion  of  a  writ  containing  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  or  judge,  thaiging  the  executive  ofllicer  to  cite  the  party 
whose  attencfance  is  required.  It  is  regulated  by  several  acts,  e.g. 
The  Debtors  (Scotland)  Act  1838  (i  &  2  Vict.  c.  114)  and  the 
Court  of  Session  (Scotland)  Act  1868  (31  &  32  Vict.  c.  100).  A 
privil^ed  summons  is  one  where  the  induciae  are  shortened  to  six 
days  against  defenders  within  Scotland  (Court  of  Session  [Scotla&d] 
Act  1825,  s.  53).  Defects  in  the  summons  are  cured  by  amendment 
or  by  a  supplemental^  summons.  The  summons  goes  more  into  detail 
than  the  English  wrrt  of  summons,  though  it  no  longer  states,  as  it 
once  did»  the  grounds  of  action,  now  stated  in  the  condescendence 
and  pursuer's  pleas  in  law  annexed  to  the  sumihons.  The  form  of 
the  summons  is  regulated  by  the  Court^  of  S^sion  (Scotland)  Act 
1850,  s.  I  and  schedule  A.  After  the  action  has  been  set  on  foot  by 
summons,  the  attendance  of  the  parties  and  witnesses  is  obtained  by 
citation.  The  Citation  Amendment  Acts  1871  and  1882  give 
additional  facdlities  for  the  execution  of  citations  in  civil  cases  by 
means  of  registered  letters,  instead  of  by  the  old  process  known  as 
"  lock  hole  citation."  In  the  apt  of  1871  the  term  "  summons  " 
is  used  to  denote  part  of  the  process  of  inJferior  civil  courts. 

In  the  sheriff  court  an  action  is  now  begun  by  writ  (Sheriff  Courts 
[Scotland]  Act  1907),  and  not  as  formerly  by  petition  or  summons. 

In  criminal  cases  the  summons  of  the  accused,  or  of  witnesses,  is 
by  warrant  of  citation,  ana  of  jurors  by  citation  sent  by  registered 
post  (1868,  c.  95,  s.  10). 

Irdand.-^ln  Irdand  summonses  are  used  substantially  for  the 
same  purposes  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England,  but  generally 
speaking  under  statutes  and  rules  applying  only  to  the  Irish  courts. 

(W.F.C.) 

SUltMUM  BONUM  (Lat.  for  <' highest  gobd '');m  ethics/the 
ideal  of  human  attainment.  The  significance  of  the  term  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  ethical  S3^tem  in  which  it  occurs.  It 
may  be  viewed  as  a  perfect  moral  state;  as  pleasure  or  happiness 
(see  Hedonism;  Eudaemonism);  as  physical  perfection;  ai 
wealth,  and  so  forth.  If,  however,  we  abandon  intuitional 
ethics,  it  is  reasonable  to  argue  tJhat  the  term  summuna  bonufli 
ceases  to  have  any  real  significance  inasmuch  as  actions  are 
not  intriftsically  good  of  bad,  while  the  complete  sceptic  strives 
after  no  systematic  ideal. 

SUMttBR,  CHARLES  (1811^1874),  American  statesman,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts^  on  the  6th  of  Jaiiuary  iSii: 


He  graduated  in  1830  at  Harvard'  College,  and  in  1834  graduated 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Here,  in  closest  intimacy  mth 
Joseph  Stoay,  he  became  an  «Bdiusiast  in.  the  study  of  jufis^ 
prudeoce:'  at  the  slge  of  twenty^hree  he  was  admitted  to  tht 
bar,  and' was  contiibuting  to  i the  American  Ji^isl;  and  editing 
law  texts  and  Story's  court  decisioBs.  What  he  saw  of  Congress 
daring  a  month's  visit  U^  Wdshlngtowin  1834  filled  him  with 
loathiiig  lor  politics  a8>a  career, '  and  he  returned  to  Boston 
resolved  to  dx^vote. himself  to  tfaer  practice  of  law.  The  three 
years  (1837-1840)  spent  in  Europe  were  years  01  frtdtful  study 
and  experience.  He  secured  a  rea^dy  command  €fi  French^ 
G^man  and  It^an;  equalled  by^bo  American  then  in  public 
lifel.  He  formed  the  acquasintahoe  of  many  of  the  leading 
statesmen  and  pubtidsts,  and  secukred  a  deep  insight  into 
continental  systeans  of  govextttnentaad  of  juci^Mdence.  In 
£ngiahd-(r838)  his  omnivoiious  iJeaditig  in  hteratkire^  history 
and  jurispiiadenoenieide  him  parstHwg^aia;  to  leaders:  o^ithoughti 
Lord  Boougham  declared  that  he  ^^  had  never  met  with  any  man 
of 'Sumner's  age  of  such  Extensive  legal  knowltidge  and  natural 
le^al  intellect/'  Not  till  many  3ne«r8  alter  Sumber's  death 
was  any  other  American  received  so  intimately  into  the  best 
English  circles,  social^  political  and  intdledtuali 

In  his  thirtieth  year,  a  broadly  cultured  cosmopolitan,  Sumner 
returned  to  Boston,  resolved  to*  settle  down  to  the  pmctice  (^ 
his  pirbfesnon.  But  gradually  he  devoted  less  of  hiw  time  to 
practice  and  more  to  lecturing  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  to 
editing  court  reports  and  to  contributions  talaw  journals,  especi- 
ally on  historical  and  biographical  lines,  in  which  his*  erudition 
was  UBsiirpassed.  In  his  law  practice  he  bad  disafppointed 
himseM  and  his  friends!,  and  He'  bdOiiimci  despondent  as  to  Ms 
future.  It  was  m  a  4th  of  July  oration  on  ''The  True 
Grandeur  of  Nations,''  delivered  in  Boston  in  1845,  that  he  first 
found  himself.  His  oratioii  was  a  tremendous  arraignment 
of  war,  knd  an  impassioned  appeal  for  freedom  and  for  peace, 
and  proved  hkn  an  orator  of  the  first  rank.  He  immediately 
became  one  of  the  most  eagerly  sought  oratots  for  the  lyceum 
and  coliegei  plcLtform.  His  lofty  themes  and  stately  eloquence 
made  a  prdfound  impression,  especially  upon  young  men;  his 
platform  presence  was  imposing,  for  he  was  six  feet  and  four 
inches  in  height  and  of  massive  frame;  his  voice  was  clear  and 
of  great  power;  his  gestures  unconv«ntioniil  and  individual, 
but  vigorous  and  impressive.  His  literally  style  was  somewhat 
IQorid.  Mjtny  of  his  speeches  were  monuments  of  erudition^ 
but  the  weialtb  of  detail,  of  allusion,  and  of  quotation,  often 
from  tho  Greek  and  Latin,  sometimes  detracted  from  theif 
effect.  '  . 

Sumner  co-operated  effectively  with  Horace  Mann  for  the 
improvement  of  the  system  of  public  education  in  Massachusetts. 
Prison  reform  and  peace  wiere  other  causes  to  which  he  gave 
ardent  support.  In  1847  the  vigour  with  which  Sumner  de- 
nounced a  Boston  congres^nan's  vote  in  favour  of  the  Mexican 
W^r  Bill  made  Mm  the  logical  lea<$^of  the ''  Conscience  Whigs," 
but  he  declined  to  accept  their  nonjination  for  Congress.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  organizing  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  in 
i^evolt  at  the  Whigs'  nomination  of  a  slave^hbldlng  southerner 
for  the  presidency;  and  in  1848  wks  defeated  as  a  candidate  for 
the  national  House  of  Representatives.  In  1^51  control  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  was  secured  by  the  Democrats 
hi  cdalition  with  the  Free  Soilers,  but  after  filling  the  state 
offices  with  their  own  men,  the  Democrats  refused  to  vote  for 
Stimnef ,  the  Free  Sbilens'  choice  for  United  States  senator,  and 
urged  the  selection  of  sotoe  less  radical  candidate.  A  deadlock 
of  more  than  three  months  ensued,  finally  resulting  in  the  election 
(April  24)  of  Sumner  by  a  majority  of  a  single  vote. 

Sumner  thus  stepped  from  the  lecture  platform  tb  the  Senate, 
with  no  preliminary  training.  At  first^  he  prudently  abstained 
from  trying  to  force  the  issues  in  which  he  Was  interested,  while 
he  studied  the  tfempei'  and  procedure  of  the  Senate.  In  the 
closing  hours  of  his  first  session,  irf^spfte  of  strenuous  efforts  to 
prevent  it,  Silmher  delivered  (Aug.'26,  i852)'a^speecb,  "Free- 
dom national;  Slatvery  sectional/^  which  it  was  immediately 
felt  markfed  a  nbw  eraiin  American  history.    The  conventions 
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of  both  the  great  parties  had  just  affiitned  the  finality  of  every 
provision  of  the  Compromise  of  1850.  Reckless  of  political 
expediency,  Sumner  moved  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  be 
forthwith  iiepcialed;  and  for  more  than  three  hours  he  denounced 
it  as  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  an  afiEront  to  the  public 
conscience,  and  an  offence  against  the  divine  law.  The  ^>eech 
provoked  a  stoim  of  anger  in  the  South,  but  the  North  was 
heartened  to  find  at  last  a  leader  whose  courage  matched  his 
conscience.  In  1856,  at  the  very  time  when  "  border  ruffians  " 
were  drawing  their  lines  closer  about  the  doomed  town  of  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  Sumner  in  the  Senate  (May  19-20)  laid  bare  the 
•'  Crime  against  Kansas."  He  denounced  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  as  in  every  respect  a  swindle,  and  held  its  authors,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  and  Andrew  P.  Butler,  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  world 
as  the  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  of  "  the  hadot,  Slavery.'' 
Two  daya  later  (May  22)  Preston  S.  Brooks  (1819-1857),  a 
congressman  from  South  Carolina,  suddenly  confronted  Sumner 
as  he  sat  writing  at  his  desk  in  the  Senate  chamber,  denounced 
bis  speech  as  a  libel  upon  his  state  and  upon  Butler,  his  relative, 
and  before-  Sumner,  pinioned  by  his  desk,  could  make  the  slight- 
est resistance,  rained  blow  after  blow  upon,  his  head,  till  his 
victim  sank  bleeding  and  unconscious  upon  the  floor.  That 
brutal  assault  cost  Sumner  three  years  of  heroic  struggle  to 
irestore  his  shattered  health — ^years  during  which  Massachusetts 
loyally  re-elected  him,  in  the  belief  that  in  the  Senate  chamber 
his  vacaxkt  chair  was  the  most  eloquent  pleader  for  free  speech 
and  resistance  to  slavery.  Upon  returning  to  his  post,  in  1859, 
the  approaiching  presidential  campaign  of  i860  did  not  deter 
him  from  delivering  a  speech,  entirely  free  from  personal «S4icour, 
on  "  The  Barbarism  of  Slavery  " — to  this  day  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  scathing  indictments  of  American  slavery 
ever  presented^ 

In  the  critical  months  following  Lincoln's  election  Sumner  was 
an  unyielding  foe  to  eivery  scheme  of  con^>tomi8e.  After  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Southern  senators,  Sumner  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  (March  8,  i86i)>  a 
position  for  which  he  was  pre-enonently  fitted  by  his  years,  of 
intimate  acquaintance  with  European  politics  and  statesmen. 
While  the  war  was  in  .progress  his  letters  from  Cobden  and 
Bright,  from  Gladstone  and  the  duke  of  AigyU,  a£  Lincoln's 
request  WjSre  read  by  Sumner  to  the  cabinet,  and  formed  a  chief 
source  of  light  as  to  political  tbodght  in  England.  In  the  turmoil 
over  the  "  *  Trent'  affair," it  was  Sumner's  Word  that  convinced 
Lincoln  that  Mason  and  SlideU  must  be  given  up,  and  that 
reconciled  the  public  to  that  inevitable  step.  Again  and 
again  Sumner  used  the  power  incident  to  his  chairmanship  to 
block  action  which  threatened  to  embroil  the  United  States  in 
war  with  England  and  France.  Sumner  openly  and  boldly 
advocated  the  policy  of  emancipation.  Lincoln  described 
Sumner  as. "  my  idea  of  a  bishop/'  and  used  to  consult  him  as 
an  embodiment  of  the  c<;mscience  of  the  American  people. 

The  war  had  hardly  begun  when  Sumner  put  forward  hftS 
theory  of  reconstruction:  that  the  seceded  states  by  their  ow» 
act  had  "  become  f^  de  se,'^  had  "  conuxiitted  state  suicide," 
and  that  their  status  and  the  conditions  of  their  readmission 
to  membership  in  the  Umoa  lay  absolutely  at  the  determination 
of  Congress,  as  if  they  were  TerritorieSr  and  had  never  been 
states.  He  respited  the  initiative  in  Reconstruction  taken  by 
Lincoln,  and  later  by  Johnson;  as  an  encroachment  upon  the 
powers  of  Congi^^ss.  Throughout  the  war  Sumner  had  con- 
stituted himself  the  special  champion  of  the  negro,  being  the 
most  vigorous  advocate  oi  emancipatloin,  of  enlisting  the.  blacks 
in  the  Union  army,  and  of  the  establishment  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau.  The  credit  or  the  blame  for  imposing  equal  suffrage  rights 
for  negroes  upo^  the  Southern  states  aaa  condition  of  Reconstruc- 
tion must  rest  with<Charles  Sumner  more  than  with  any  other  one 
man.  Heedless  of  the  teachings  of  science  as  to  the  slow  evolu- 
tion of  any  race's  capacity  for  ,self*govemment,  he  insisted  on 
putting  the  ballot  forthwith  into  the  hands  of  even  the  most 
ignorant  blacks,  lest  their  rights  be  taken. from  them  by  their 
former  masters  and  the  fruits  of  the  war  be  lost.  But  it 
ipust  be  remembered  that  in  Sumner's  plan  equal  sufirage  was 


to  be  accompanied  by  free  homesteads  and  free  schools  for 
negroes. 

In  the  impeachment  proceedings  against  Johnson,  Sumner 
was  one  of  the  president's  most  implacable  assailants.  Sumner's 
opposition  to  Grant's  pet  scheme  for  the  annexation  of  San 
Domingo  (1870),  after  the  president  mistakenly  supposed 
that  he  had  secured  a  pledge  of  support,  brought  upon  him  the 
president's  bitter  resentment.  Sumner  had  always  prized 
highly  his  popularity  in  England,  but  he  unhesitatin^y  sacri- 
ficed it  in  taking  his  stand  as  to  the  adjustment  of  claims  against 
England  for  breaches  of  neutrality  during  the  war.  Sumner 
laid  great  stress  upon  "  national  claims."  He  held  that 
England's  according  the  rights  of  belligerents  to  the  Confederate 
states  had  doubled  the  duration  of  the  war,  entailing  inestimable 
loss.  He  therefore  insisted  that  England  should  be  required 
not  merely  to  pay  damages  for  the  havoc  wroiAght  by  the 
*^  Alabama  "  and  other  cruisers  fitted  out  for  Confederate  service 
in  her  ports,  but  that,  for  "  that  other  damage^  immense  and 
infinite,  caused  by  the  prolongation  of  the  war,"  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  flag  from  this  hemisphere  could  *^  not  (>e  abandoned 
as  a  condition  or  preliminary  of  such  a  settlement  as  is  now 
proposed."  (At  the  Geneva  arbitration  conference  these 
"  national  claims  *^  were  abandoned.)  Under  pressure  from  the 
president,  on  the  ground  that  Sumner  was  no  longer  on  speaking 
terms  with  the  secretary  of  state,  he  was  deposed  on  the  loth 
of  March  1871  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations,  in  which  he  had  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion and  effectiveness  throughout  the  critical  years  since  1861. 
Whether  the  chief  cause  of  this  humiliation  was  Grant's  vin- 
dictiveness  at  Sumner's  opposition  to  his  San  Domingo  project 
or  a  genuine  fear  that  the  impossible  demand,  which  he  insisted 
should  be  made  upon  England,  would  wreck  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  and  honourable  adjustment  with  that  country,  cannot 
be  determined.  In  any  case  it  was  a  cruel  blow  to  a  man  already 
broken  by  racking  illness  and  domestic  sorrows,  Sumner's 
last  years  were  further  saddened  by  the  misconstruction  put 
upon  one  of  his  most  magnanimous  acts.  In  1872  he  introduced 
in  the  Senate  a  resolution  providing  that  the  names  of  battles 
with  fellow  citizens  should  not  be  placed  on  the  regimental 
colours  of  the  United  States.  The  Massachusetts  legislature 
denounced  this  battle-flag  resolution  as  **  an  insult  to  the  loyal 
soldiery  of  the  nation  "  and  as  "  meeting  the  unqualified  con- 
demnation of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth."  For  more 
than  a  year  all  efforts — ^headed  by  the  poet  Whittier — to  rescind 
that  censure  were  without  avail,  but  early  in  1874  it  was  annulled. 
On  the  loth  of  March,  against  the  advice  of  his  physician, 
Sumner  went  to  the  Senate — it  was  the  day  on  which  his 
colleague  was  to  present  the  rescinding  resolution.  With  those 
grateful  words  of  vindication  from  Massachusetts  in  his  ears 
Charles  Sumner  left  the  Senate  chamber  for  the  last  time.  That 
night  he  was  stricken  with  an  acute  attack  of  angina  peckris, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  died. 

Sumner  was  the  scholar  in  politics.  He  could  never  be  in- 
duced to  suit  his  action  to  the  political  expediency  of  the  moment. 
"  The  slave  of  principles,  I  call  no  party  master,"  was  the  proud 
avowal  with  which  he  began  his  service  in  the  Senate.  For  the 
tasks  of  Reconstruction  he  showed  little  aptitude.  He  was  less 
a  builder  than  a  prophet.  His  was  the  first  clear  programme 
proposed  in  Congress  for  the  reform  of  the  civil  service.  It  was 
his  daimtless  courage  in  denouncing  compromise,  in  demanding 
the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  and  in,  insisting  upon 
emancipation,  that  made  him  the  chief  initiating  force  in  the 
struggle  that  put  an  end  to  slavery. 

See  Sumner's  Wctks  (15  vols.,  Boston,  1870-1883),  and  Edward 
L.  Pierce's  Mtmoir  und  Letters  of  Charles  Swnner  (4  vols.i  Boston, 
1 877-1893).  Briefer  biographies  have  been  written  by  Anna  L. 
Dawes  (New  York,  1892);  Moorfield  Storey  (Boston,  1900);  and 
GeoiTge  H.  Haynes  (Philadelphia,  1909). 

SUMNER,  CHARLES  RICHARD  (1790--1 874),  English  bishop, 
was  bom  at  Kenil worth  on  the  22nd  of  November  1790,  and 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
graduated  B.A.  in  1814,  M.A.  in  1817,  suid  was  ordained  deacon 
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and  priest.  In  the  two  winters  of  1814-1816  he  ministeTed  to 
the  En^sh  congregation  at  Geneva,  and  from  18 16  to  182 1  was 
curate  of  Highdere,  Hampdilre.  In  1820  George  IV.  wished  to 
appoint  him  canon  of  Windsor,  but  the  prime  minister,  Lord 
Liverpool,  objected;  Sumner  received  instead  a  royal  chaplaincy 
and  librarianship^  and  other  preferments  quickly  followed, 
till  in  1826  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Llandaff  and  in  1827 
bishop  of  Winchester.  In  his  long  administration  of  his  latter 
diocese  he  was  most  energetic,  tactful  and  munificent.  Though 
evangelical  in  his  views  he  by  no  means  confined  his  patronage 
to  that  school.  In  1869  he  resigned  his  see,  but  continued  to 
live  at  the  official  residence  at  Famham  until  his  death  on  the 
15th  of  August  1874.  He  published  a  xratnber  of  charges  and 
sermons,  and  The  Ministerial  Character  ef  Christ  Practically 
Considered  (London,  1824).  He  also  edited  and  translated 
John  Milton's  .Z>0  doctrina  christianaj  which  was  found  in  the 
State  Paper  office  in  1823,  and  formed  the  text  of  Macaulay's 
famous  essay  on  Milton. 

See  the  Lf/e,  by  his  son,  G.  H.  Sumner  (1876). 

SUMKER,  EDWIN  VOSE  (1797-1863),  American  soldier, 
was  bom  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  entered  the  United  States 
army  in  181 9.  He  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  and  in 
various  Indian  campaigns.  In  1838  he  commanded  the  cavalry 
instructional  establishment  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  He  took 
part  in  the  Mexican  War  as  a  major,  and  for  his  bravery  at 
Molino  del  Rey  he  received  the  brevet  rank  of  colonel.  In  1857 
he  commanded  an  expedition  against  the  Cheyenne  Indians. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  four  years  later,  Sumner  had 
just  been  promoted  brigadier-general  U.S.A.  and  sent  to  replace 
Sidney  Johnston  in  command  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  thus 
took  no  part  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  Civil  War.  But  in  the 
autamin  he  was  brought  back  to  the  East  to  command  a  division, 
and  soon  afterwards,  as  a  major-general  U.S.V.,  a  corps  in  the 
army  that  was  being  organized  by  McClellan.  This  corps, 
numbered  11.,  retained  its  independent  existence  throughout 
the  war,  and  under  the  command  of  Sumner,  Couch,  Han- 
cock and  Humphre3rs  it  had  the  deserved  reputation  of  being  the 
best  in  the  Union  army.  Sutimer,  who  was  by  far  the  oldest 
of  the  generals  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  led  his  corps  through- 
out the  peninsular  campaign,  was  woimded  during  the  Seven 
Days*  BatUe,  and  received  the  brevet  of  major-general  U.S.A., 
and  was  ■  again  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Antietam.  When 
Burnside  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
he  grouped  the  corps  in  ''  grand  divisions,"  and  appointed 
Sunmer  tp  command  the  right  grand  division.  In  this  capacity 
the  old  cavalry  soldier  took  part  in  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  in  which  the  II.  corps  suffered  most  severely. 
Soon  afterwards,  on  Hooker's  appointment  to  command  the 
anny^  Sumner  was  relieved  at  his  own  request.  He  died 
suddenly,  on  the  21st  of  March  1863,  while  on  his  way  to. 
assume  supreme  command  in  Missouri. 

SUMNfiR,  JOHN  BIRD  (1780-1862),  English  archbishop, 
elder  brother  of  Bishop  Charles  Sumner,  was  bom  at  Kenilworth, 
Warwickshire,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  In 
1802  he  became  a  master  at  Eton,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
took  orders.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Eton  in  181 7,  and  in 
18 18  the  college  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Maple  Durham, 
Oxfordshire.  After  holding  a  prebendaryship  of  Durham  for 
some  years,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Chester  in  1828. 
During  his  episcopate  many  churches  and  schopls  were  built 
in  the  diocese.  His  numerous  writings  were  much  esteemed, 
especially  by  the  evangelical  party,  to  which  he  belonged;  the 
best  known  are  his  Treatise  on  the  Records  of  Creation  and  the 
Moral  AUrihuks  of  the  Creator  (London,  i8i6)  and  The  Evidence 
of  Christianity  derived  frent  its  Natwre  and  Reception  (London, 
1821).  In  1848  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  which  capacity  he  dealt  impartially  with  the  different  church 
parties.     In  the  Well-known  "  Gorham  case  "  *  he  came  into 

*  George  ComeKus  Gorham  (1787-T857)  was  refused  institution 
by  Bishop  Phillpotts  because  of  his  Calvinisric  views  on  baptismal 
regeneration.  The  court  of  arches  upheld  the  bishop,  but  its 
decision  was  reversed  by  the  privy  council. 


conflict  with  Bishop  Henry  Phillpotts  of  Exeter  (1778-1860), 
who  accused  him  of  supporting  heresy  and  refused  to  com- 
municate with  him.  He  supported  the  Divorce  Bill  in  parh'a*- 
ment,  but  opposed  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  and  the  bill 
for  removing  Jewish  disabilities. 

SUMNER,  WILUAM  GRAHAM  (1840-1910),  American 
economist,  was  bom,  of  English  parentage,  in  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  30th  of  October  1840.  He  was  brought  up  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1863, 
studied  French  and  Hebrew  in  Geneva  in  1863-1864  and  divinity 
and  history  at  Gtittingen  in  1864-1866,  and  in  1866-1869  was 
a  tutor  at  Yale.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  1869,  was  assistant  rector  of  Calvary 
Church,  New  York  City,  and  in  1870-187  2  was  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  From  187* 
to  1909,  when  he  became  professor  emeritus,  he  was  professor 
of  political  and  social  science  at  Yale.  In  1909  he  was  president 
of  the  American  Sociological  Society.  He  died  at  Englewood, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  lath  of  April  19 10. 

He  was  notable  especially  as  an  opponent  of  protectionism,  and 
was  a  great  teacher.  He  wrote:  History  of  American  Cwrency 
(1874^;  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Protection  in  the  United  States 
(1875) ;  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson  {1882),  in  the  "  American  Statesmen 
Series";  What  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Bach  Other  (1883);  Collected 
Essays  in  Political  and  Social  Sciences  (1885);  Protecticnism (iSS$) ; 
Alexander  HamilUm  (iSoi),  and  Robert  Morris  (189 1),  in  the"  Makers 
of  America  Series";  The  Financier  and  Finances  of  the  American 
Revolution  (2  vols.,  1891);  A  History  of  Banking  in  the  United  States 
(1896);  and  Folkways:  a  Study  of  the  Sociological  Importance  of 
Usages,  Manners,  Customs,  Mores  and  Morals  (1907),  a  valuable 
sociological  summary. 

SUMPTER,  a  pack-horse  or  mule,  a  beast  for  carrying  burdens, 
particidarly  for  military  purposes.  There  were  two  words  once 
in  use,  which  in  sense,  if  not  in  form,  have  coalesced.  These  are 
"  sommer  "  or  "  summer  "  and  "  sumpter.'*  The  first  comes 
through  the  Old  French  sommier,  a  pack-horse,  the  other 
through  sommelier,  a  pack-horse  driver.  Both  come  ultimately 
from  Late  Lat.  salma,  from  sagma,  a  pack,  burden,  -Old  French 
somme,  saume;  Greek  <r&7/ia,  burden,  oiiTTHVy  to  load. 
"  Sumpter  "  in  the  sense  of  a  driver  of  a  padc-horse  is  rare,  arid 
the  word  is  always  joined  with  another  explanatory  word. 

SUMPTUARY  LAWS  (from  Lat.  sumptuarius,  belonging  to 
cost  or  expense,  sumptus),  those  laws  intended  to  limit  or 
regulate  the  private  expenditure  of  the  citizens  of  a  comrtiunity. 
They  may  be  dictated  by  pdlitlcal,  or  economic,  or  moral  con- 
siderations. They  have  existed  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
states.  In  Greece,  it  was  amongst  the  Dorian  races,  whose 
temper  was  austere  and  rigid,  that  they  most  prevailed.  AH 
the  inhabitants  of  Laconia  were  forbidden  to  attend  drinking 
entertainments,  nor  could  a  Lacedaemonian  possess  a  house  or 
furniture  which  was  the  work  of  more  elaborate  implements 
than  the  axe  and  saw.  Among  the  Spartans  proper  simple  and 
frugal  habits  of  life  were  secured  rather  by  the  institution  of  the 
pheidiiia  (public  meals)  than  by  special  enactments.  The 
possession  of  gold  or  silver  was  interdicted  to  the  citizens  of 
Sparta,  and  the  \ise  of  iron  money  alone  was  permitted  by  the 
Lycurgean  le^slation.  "  Even  in  the  cities  which  had  early 
departed  from  the  Doric  customs,"  says  K.  O.  Mliller,  "  there 
were  frequent  and  strict  prohibitions  against  expensivehess  of 
female  attire,  prostitutes  alone  being  ivisely  excepted."  In  the 
Locrian  code  of  Zaleucus  citizens  were  forbidden  to  drink 
undiluted  wine.  The  Solonian  sumptuary  enactments  were 
directed  principally  against  the  extravagance  of  female  apparel 
and  dowries  of  excessive  amount;  costly  banquets  also  were 
forbidden,  and  expensive  funeral  solemnities.  The  Pytha- 
goreans in  Magna  Graecia  not  only  protested  against  the  luxury  Of 
their  time  but  encouraged  legislation  with  a  view  to  restraining  it. 

At  Rome  the  system  of  sumptuary  edicts  and  enactments 
was  largely  developed,  whilst  the  objects  of  such  legislation 
were  concurrently  sought  to  be  attained'  through  the  exercise 
of  the  censorial  power.  The  code  of  the  Twelve  Tables  con- 
tained provisions  limiting  the  expenditure  on  funerals.  The 
most  important  sumptuary  laws  of  the  Roman  commonwealth 
are  the  following: — 
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(i)  The  Oppian  law,  215  b.c,  provided  that  no  woman  should 
possess  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  or  wear  a  dress  of  different 
colours,  or  ride  in  a  carriage  in  the  city  or  within  a  mile  of  it  except 
on  occasions  of  public  religious  ceremonies.  This  law,  which  had 
been  partly  dictated  by  the  financial  necessitlfiB  of  the  conflict  with 
Hanmbal,  was  repealed  twenty  years  later,  against  the  advice  of 
Cato.  Livy  (xxxiv.  1-8)  gives  an, interesting  account  of , the  com- 
motion excited  by  the  proposal  of  the  repeal,  and  of  the  exertions 
of  the  Roman  women  against  the  law,  which  almost  amounted  to  a 
female  imetUe.  (2)  The  Orchian  law,  187  B.C.,  limited  the  number 
of  guests  at  entertainments.  An  attempt  being  made  to  repeal 
this  law,  Cato  offered  strong  opposition  and  delivered  a  speech  on 
the  subject,  of  which  some  fragments  have  been  preserved.  (3) 
The  Fannian  law^  161  B.C.,  limited  the  sums  to  be  spent  on  enter- 
tainments; it  provided  amongst  other  things  that  no  fowl  should 
be  served  but  a  single  hen,  and  that  not  fattened.  (4)  The  Didian 
law,  143  B.C.,  extended  to  the  whole  of  Italy  the  provisions  of  the 
Fannian  law,  and  made  the  guests  as  well  as  the  givers  of  entertain- 
ments at  which  the  law  was  violated  liable  to  the  penalties.  After 
a  considerable  interval,  Sulla  anew  directed  legislation  against  the 
luxury  of  the  table  and  also  limited  the  cost  of  funerals  and  of 
sepulchral  monuments.  We  are  told  that  he  violated  his  own  law 
as  to  funerals  when  burying  his  wife  Metella,  and  also  his  law  on 
entertainments  when  seeking  to  forget  his  grief  for  her  loss  in 
extrava^nt  drinking  and  feasting  (Plut.  Sitll,  35).  Julius  Caesar, 
in  the  capacity  of  pruefectus  pwrtbus,  after  the  African  War  re- 
enacted  some  of  the  sumptuary  laws  which  had  fallen  into  neglect ; 
Cicero  implies  (£/>.  ad  AU.  xiii.  7)  that  in  Caesar's  absence  his  legist 
lation  of  this  kind  was  not  attended  to.  Suetonius  tells  us  that 
Caesar  had  officers  stationed  in  the  market-places  to  seize  such 
provisions  as  were  forbidden  by  law,  and  sent  lictors  and  soldiers 
to  feasts  to  remove  all  illegal  eatables  (Jul,  43).  Augustus  fixed 
anew  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in  entertainments  on  ordinary  and 
festal  days.  Tiberius  also  sought  to  check  inordinate  expense  on 
banquets,  and  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed  in  his  reign  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  gold  vases  except  in  sacred  rites,  and  prohibiting  the 
wearing  of  silk  garments  by  men.  But  it  appears  from  Tacitus 
(Ann.  lii.  5,  where  a  speech  is  put  into  hi^  mouth  very  much  in 
the  spirit  of  Horace's**  Quid  leges  sine  moribus  vanae  proficiunt?  ") 
that  he  looked  more  to  the  improvement  of  manners  than  to  direct 
legislative  action  for  the  restriction  of  luxury.  Suetonius  mentions 
some  regulations  made  by  Nero,  and  we  hear  of  further  legislation 
of  this  kind  by  Hadrian  and  later  emperors.  In  the  time  of 
TertuUian  the  sumptuary  laws  appear  to  have  been  things  of  the  past 
{Apa,  c.  vi*). 

In  modern  times  the  first  important  sumptuary  legislation 
was:  in  Italy  that  of  Frederick  II.;  in  Aragon  that  of  James  L, 
in  1234;  in  France  that  of  Philip  IV.;  in  England  that  of 
Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.  In  1294  Philip  IV.  made  provisions 
as  to  the  dress  and  the  table  expenditure  of  the  several  orders  of 
men  in  his  kingdom.  Charles  V.  of  France  forbade  the  use  of 
long-pointed  shoes,  a  fashion  against  which  popes  and  councils 
had  protested  in  vain.  Under  later  kings  the  use  of  gold  and 
silver  embroidery,  silk  stxifEs  and  fine  linen  wares  was  restricted 
— at  first  moral  and  afterwards  economic  motives  being  put 
forward,  the  latter  especially  from  the  rise  of  the  mercantile 
theory.  In  England  we  hear  rxmch  from  the  writers  of  the  14th 
century  of  the  extravagance  of  dress  at  that  period.  They 
remark  both  on  the  great  splendour  and  expensiveness  of  the 
apparel  of  the  higher  orders  and  on  the  fantastic  and  deforming 
fashions  adopted  by  persons  of  all  ranks.  The  parliament  held 
at  Westminster  in  1363  made  laws  (37  Edw.  III.  c.  8-14)  to 
restrain  this  undue  expenditure  and  to  regulate  the  dress  of  the 
several  classes  of  the  people.  These  statutes  were  repealed  in 
the  following  year,  but  similar  ones  wci;e  passed  again  in  the 
same  reign.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  had  little  effect,  for  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  same  excesses  prevailed,  apparently 
in  a  still  greater  degree.  Another  statute  was  passed  in  the 
year  1463  (3  Edw.  IV.  c.  5)  for  the  regulation  of  the  dress  of 
persons  of  all  ranks.  In  this  it  was  stated  that  "  the  commons 
of  the  realm,  as  well  men  as  women,  wear  excessive  and  inordi- 
nate apparel  to  the  great  displeasure  of  God,  the  enriching  of 
strange  realms,  and  the  destruction  of  this  realm."  An  act  of 
1444  had  previously  regulated  the  clothing,  when  it  formed  part 
of  the  wages,  of  servants  employed  in  husbandry;  a  bailiff  or 
overseer  was  to  have  an  allowance  of  5s.  a  year  for  his  clothing, 
a  hind  or  principal  servant  4s.,  and  an  ordinary  servant  3s.  4d. — 
sums  equivalent  respectivdy  to  50s.,  40s.  and  33s.  4d.  of  our 
money  (Henry).  Already  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  a  proclama- 
tion had  been  issued  against  the  "outrageous  and  excessiye 


multitude  of  me0.t&  and  dishes  which  the  great  ni3en  of  the  kin^ 
dom  had  used,  and  still  used,  in  their  castles/'  as  well  as  "  per- 
sons of  inferior  rank  imitating  their  example,  beyotid  what  their 
stations  required  and  their  circumstances  could  afford  ";  and 
the  rule  was  laid  down  that  the  great  men  should  have  but  two 
courses  of  fiesh  meat  served  up  to  their  tables,  and  on  fish  days 
two  courses  of  fish,  each  course  consisting  oi  but  two  kinds.  In 
1336  Edward  III.  attempted  also  to  legislate  i^gainst  luxurious 
living,  and  in  13^3,  at  the  same  time  whea^coatuoaes  w^e 
regulated,  it  was  enacted  that  the  servants  of  gentleoaen, 
merchants  and  artificers  should  have  only  one  meiil  of  fiesh  or 
fish  in  the  day,  and  that  their  other  food  should  consist,  of  milk, 
butter  and  cheese.  Similar  acts  to  those  above  mentioned  were 
passed  in  Scotland  also.  In  1433  (temp»  James  I.),  by  an  act 
of  a  parliament  whiph  sat  at  Perth,  the  manner  of  living  of  all 
orders  in  Scotland  was  prescribed,  and  in  particular  the  use  of 
pies  and  baked  meats,  which  had  been  only  lately  introduced 
into  the  country,  was  forbidden  to  all  under  the  rank  of 
baron.  In  1457  (temp,  James  II.)  an  act  was  pass^  against 
"  sumptuous  cleithing."  A  Scottish  sumptuary  law  of  1621 
was  the  last  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain. 

In  Japan  sumptuary  laws  have  been  passed  with  a  frequency 
and  minuteness  of  scope  such  as  has  no  paraUel  in  the  history 
of  the  western  world.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century  we 
find  an  Imperial  edict  regulating  the  size  of  a  house  and  even 
imposing  restrictions  as  to  the  materials  of  which  it  is  to  be 
built.  But  it  was  during  the  Tokugawa  period  that  sumptuary 
laws  and  regulations  were  passed  in  the  most  bewildering 
profusion;  every  detail  of  a  man's  life  was  regulated  down  to 
the  least  particular — from  the  wearing  of  a  beard  or  the  dressing 
of  the  hair  down  to  the  cost  of  his  wife's  hairpins  or  the  price  of 
his  chHd's  doU.i 

A.  Ferguson  and  others  have  pointed  out  that  *'  luxury  *M&  a  term 
of  relative  import  and  that  all  luxuries  do  not  deserve  to  be  dis- 
couraged. Roscher  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  nature 
of  the  prevalent  luxury  changes  with  the  stage  of  social  develop- 
ment. He  endeavours  to  show  that  there  are  three  periods  in  the 
history  of  luxury — one  in  which  it  is  coaiise  and  proiuse;  a  second 
in  which  it  aims  mainly  at  comfort  and  elegance;  and  a  third, 
proper  to  periods  of  decadence,  in  which  it  is  perverted  to  vicious 
ancl  unnatural  ends.  The  second  of  these  began,  in  modern  times, 
with  the  emeiigence  of  the  Western  nations  from  the  medieval 
period,  and  in  the  andent  communities  at  epochs  of  similar  transi- 
tion. Roscher  holds  that  the  sumptuary  l^islation  which  regularly 
appears  at  the  opening  of  this  stage  was  then  useful  as  promoting 
the  reformation  of  habits.  He  remarks  that  the  contemporary 
formation  of  strong  governments,  disposed  from  the  consciousness 
of  their  strength  to  interfere  with  the  lives  of  their  subjects,  tended 
to  encourage  such  legislation,  as  did  also  the  jealousy  felt  by  the 
hitherto  dominant  ranks  of  the  rising  wealth  01  the  atizen  classes, 
who  are  apt  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  their  superiors.  It  is  certainly 
desirable  that  habits  of  wasteful  expenditure  and  frequent  iana 
wanton  changes  of  fashion  should  be  discouraged.  But  ^uch  action 
belongs  more  properly  to  the  spiritual  than  to  the  temporal  i>ower. 
In  ancient,  especially  Roman,  life,  when  there  was  a  confusion  of 
the  two  powers  in  the  state  system,  sumiptuary  legislation  was  more 
natural  than  in  the  modern  world,  in  which  those  powers  have  been 
in  general  really,  though  imperfectly,  separated.  Political  econo- 
mists are  practically  unanimous  in  their  reprobation  cf  the  policy 
of  legislative  compulsion  in  these  matters.  In  a  well-known  passage 
Adam  Smith  protests  against  the  "  impertinence  and  presumption 
of  kings  and  ministers  in  pretending  to  watch  over  the  economy  of 
private  people  and  to  restrain  their  expense,  betn^  themselves  always 
and  without  any  exception  the  greatest  spendthrifts  in  the  society." 
Yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  averse  from  all  attempts  to  influ- 
ence through  taxation  the  expenditure  of  the  humbler  classes.  The 
modem  taxes  on  carriages,  coats  of  arms,  male  servants,  playing 
cards,  &c.,  ought  perhaps  not  to  be  regarded  as  resting  on  the 
principle  of  sumptuary  laws,  but  only  as  means  of  proportioning 
taxation  to  the  capacity  of  bearing  the  burden. 

The  loci  dassici  on  Roman  sumptuarj^  laws  are  Gellius,  Noctes 
atticae,  ii.  24,  and  Macrobius,  Saturn,  iii.  17.  For  Great  Britain 
see  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Historia  Anglorum  ("  Rolls  Series,"  ed.  T. 
Arnold,  1879);  W.  Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Industry  and 

*  See  Captain  F.  Brinkley's  Japan,  its  History,  Arts  and  Litera- 
ture (1904),  i.  138,  205,  140-144,  ii.  q8,  99,  iv.  157-162;  Trans, 
0}  the  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Japan,  vol.  xix.,  Notes  on  Land  Tenure  and 
Local  Institutions  in  Old  Japan,"  ed.  by  Professor  J.H.Wigmore; 
vol.  XX.,  *'  Materials  for  the  Study  of  Private  Law  in  Old  Japan," 
by  Professor  Wigmore. 
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Commerce;  W;  J.  Askley,  InkoddUtioH  to  English  Economic  History 
and  Theory  (1893);  W.  Denton,  England  in  the  Fifteenth  Century 
(1888).  One  01.  the  best  extant  treatments  of  the  whole  subject  is 
that  by  Roscber,  in  his  essay,  Vher  den  Luxus,  republished  in  his 
Ansichten  der  Volkswirthschajt  auf  dem  geschichUicnen  Standpunkte 
(3rd  ed.,  1878).  ii.YLl.) 

SUMTER,  THOMAS  (1736-1832),  American  soldier,  was  bom 
in  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  on  the  14th  of  July  1736.  He 
served  in  the  Virginia  militia  during  the  French  and  Indian  War 
and  was  present  at  Braddock's  defeat  (1755).  Some  time  after 
1762  he  removed  to  South  Carolina.  He  is  best  known  for  his 
service  during  the  War  of  Independence,  but  he  saw  little 
active  service  until  after  the  fall  of  Charleston  in  May  1780. 
In  July  1780  he  became  a  brigadier-general  of  state  troops. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  war  he  carried  on  a  partisan  cam- 
paign, and  earned  the  sobriquet  of  the  "  Gamecock."  He  failed 
in  an  attack  up>on  Rocky  Mount  (Chester  county)  on  the  ist  of 
August  1780,  but  on  the  6th  defeated  500  Loyalists  and  regulars 
at  Hanging  Rock  (Lancaster  county),  and  on  the  15th  inter- 
cepted and  defeated  a  convoy  with  stores  between  Charleston 
and  Camden.  His  own  regiment,  however,  was  almost  annihilated 
by  Lieut. -Colonel  Banastre  Tarleton  (1754-1833)  at  Fishing 
Creek  (Chester  county)  on  the  i8th.  A  new  force  was  soon 
recruited,  with  which  he  defeated  Major  James  Wemys  at 
Fishdam  (Union  county)  on  the  night  of  the  8th-9th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  repulsed  Tarleton's  attack  at  Blackstock  (Union  coujity) 
on  the  20th,  when  he  was  wounded.  In  January  1781  Congress 
formally  thanked  him  for  bis  services.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  state  convention  which  ratified  the  Federal  constitution 
for  South  Carolina  in  1788,  he  himself  opposing  that  instrument; 
of  the  national  House  of  Representatives  in  1 789-1 793  and  again 
in  1 797-1801,  and  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1801  to  1810. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  at  South  Mount,  South  Carolina,  on  the 
ist  of  June  1832,  he  was  the  last  surviving  general  officer  of  the 
War  of  Independence. 

See  Edward  McCrady,  The  History  of  South  Carolina  in  the  RevolU" 
tion  (2  vols..  New  York,  1901-1902). 

SUMTER,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Sumter  county, 
South  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  42  m.  by  rail  E.  by  S.  of  Columbia. 
Pop.  (1900)  5673  (3160  negroes);  (1910)  8109.  Sumter  is 
served  by  several  divisions  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Hne  and  by  the 
Southern  railways.  It  is  the  seat  of  St  Joseph's  Academy 
(Roman  Catholic)  for  girls.  The  region  produces  tobacco, 
vegetables  and  cotton,  and  there  are  various  manufactories  in 
the  city.  Sumter  was  foimded  in  1800  and  was  named  in  honour 
of  General  Thomas  Sumter;  it  was  first  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1887. 

SUMY,  a  town  of  Little  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kharkov,  122  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Kharkov,  founded 
in  1658.  Pop-  (1900),  28,519.  It  is  an  important  centre  for  the 
trade  of  Great  Russia  with  Little  Russia — cattle  and  com  being 
sent  to  the  north  in  exchange  for  manufactured  and  grocery 
wares.  It  has  important  sugar  manufacture,  and  a  technical 
school. 

SUN  (O.  Eng.  sunnc,  Ger.  sonne.  Fr.  soleil^  Lat.  sol,  Gr. 
^Xtos,  from  which  comes  helio-  in  various  English  compounds), 
the  name  of  the  central  body  of  the  solar  system,  the  luminous 
orb  from  vliich  the  earth  receives  light  and  heat;  (see  Sunshine); 
hence  by  analogy  other  heavenly  bodies  which  form  the  centre 
of  systems  are  called  suns. 

To  understand  the  phenomena  of  the  sun,  we  should  reproduce 
them  upon  the  earth;  but  this  is  clearly  impossible  since  they 
take  place  at  temperatures  which  volatilize  all  known  substances. 
Hence  our  only  guides  are  such  general  laws  of  mechanics  and 
physics  as  we  can  hardly  believe  any  circumstances  will  falsify. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  require  extrapolation 
from  experience  sometimes  sufficiently  remote,  and  it  is  possible 
they  may  lead  to  statements  that  are  obscure,  if  not  contra- 
dictory. The  body  of  the  sun  must  consist  of  uncombined  gases; 
at  the  surface  the  temperature  is  some  2000**  C.  above  the  boiling 
point  of  carbon,  and  a  little  way  within  the  body  it  may  probably 
exceed  the  critical  point  at  which  increase  of  pressure  can  produce 
the  liquid  state  in  any  substance.    But  as  the  mean  density 


exceeds  that  of  water,  and  probably  falls  but  little  from  tit^centre 
to  the  surface,  these  gases  are  gases  only  in  the  sense  that  if  Uie 
pressure  of  neighbouring  and  outward  parts  gravitating  to- 
wards the  centre  were  relaxed,  they  would  expand  explosively, 
as  we  see  happening  in  the  eruptive  prominences.  They  have 
lost  completely  the  gaseous  characteristic  of  producing  a  line 
spectrum,  and  radiate  Uke  incandescent  solids.  The  surface 
region  which  yields  a  continuous  si>ectrum  is  called  the  photo- 
sphere; it  possesses  optically  a  sharp  boundary,  which  is  gener- 
ally a  periect  sphere,  but  shows  occasionally  at  the  rim  slight 
depressions  or  more  rarely  elevations.  Enclosing  the  photo- 
sphere is  a  truly  gaseous  envelope  which  is  called  the  chroma- 
sphere,  and  which  shows  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines  when  we  can 
isolate  its  emission  from  that  of  the  photosphere.  This  envelope 
is  also  sharply  defined,  but  its  normal  appearance  is  compared 
to  the  serrations  which  blades  of  grass  ahow  on  the  skyline  of  a 
hill,  and  it  is  disturbed  by  the  outbursts,  called  prominences,  of 
which  details  are  given  below.  Outside  this  again  is  an  envelope 
of  matter  of  enormous  extent  and  extreme  tenuity,  whether 
gaseous  or  partly  minute  liquid:  or  solid  drops,  which  is  called  the 
corona.  It  has  no  sharp  boundary,  its  brightness  diminishes 
rapidly  as  we  recede  from  the  limb,  and  such  structure  as  it 
shows  consists  of  long  streaks  or  filaments  extending  outwards 
from  the  limb  in  broad  ciuved  sweeps.  Finally  there  is  tJbie 
envelope  of  still  vaster  extent  and  of  unknown  constitution  which 
^ves  the  zodiacal  light  (9.V.);  its  greatest  extent  is  along  the 
ecliptic,  but  it  can  also  be  certainly  traced  for  35**  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction.  The  lower  gaseous  cloaks  absorb  a  large  part 
of  the  light  admitted  by  the  photosphere,  and  especially  at  the 
limb  and  for  the  more  refrangible  rays  tJbe  loss  of  intensity  is 
very    marked. 

In  the  instants  when  a  sharp  image  of  the  photosphere  is  seen 
or  photographed,  it  shows  a  granulated  appearance  like  white 
flakes  strewed  fairly  evenly  upon  a  dark  grouM.  The:  figs. 
I)  2»  3)  4  (plate)  show  enlargements  from  photo-  oeafta 
graphs  by  Hansky  at  Pulkowa  (June  25,  1905);  Appeanmof 
they  are  separated  by  intervals  from  25  to  80  oiPbotO' 
seconds,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  showing  identity  '^  "** 
in  many  of  the  granules,  or  more  properly,  clouds  rejMresented. 
Thus  they  exhibit  at  once  general  appearance  and  its  changes. 
The  diameters  range  from  400  m.  or  less  up  to  1200  m.,  and  the 
speeds  relative  to  the  spot  range  up  to  2  or  3  m.  per  second* 
M.  Hansky  believes  these  motions  may  be  the  consequences 
of  matter  rising  from  below  and  thrusting  the  surface  groups 
aside.  Usually  the  changes  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  even 
to  recognize  the  formations  in  successive  photographs.  Besides 
granulations  the  sun's  disk  shows,  as  a  rule,  one  or  more  spots  or 
groups  of  spots.  Each  sp>ot  shows  with  more  or  less  completeness 
a  ring-shaped  penumbra  enclosing  a  darker  xmibra;  the  umbra, 
which  looks  black  beside  the  photosphere,  is  actually  about  as 
brilliant  as  limelight.  In  the  neighbourhood  smrounding  the 
penumbra  the  granules  appear  to  be  packed  more  closely,  forming 
brilliant  patches  called  faculae.  In  the  shape  of  a  spot  there  is 
neither  rule  nor  permanence,  though  those  that  are  nearly  circular 
seem  to  resist  change  better  than  the  others.  They  arise  from 
combinations  of  smaller  spots,  or  from  nothing,  in  a  short  period, 
say  a  day.  They  are  never  wholly  quiescent.  Bridges,  more 
brilliant  than  the  rest  of  the  photosphere,  form  across  them,  and 
they  may  divide  into  two  parts  which  separate  from  one  another 
with  great  velocity.  The  largest  spots  are  easily  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  if  the  brilliancy  of  the  disk  is  veiled;  the  imibra  may 
be  many — ten  or  more—diameters  of  the  earth  in  breadth. 
The  length  of  their  life  is  difficult  to  assign,  because  there  is 
some  tendency  for  a  new  group  to  arise  where  an  old  one  has 
disappeared;  but  one  is  recorded  which  appeared  in  the  same 
place  for  eighteen  months;  the  average  is  perhaps  two  months. 
They  are  carried  across  the  disk  by  the  sun's  rotation,  partaking 
in  the  equatorial  acceleration;  they  also  show  marked  dis- 
placements of  their  own,  whether  with,  or  relative  toi,  the  neigh- 
bouring photosphere  does  not  appear;  «t  the  beginoing  of  their 
life  they  usually  outrun  the  average  d&dly  wtatioii  appropriate 
to  their  latitude.    Spots  are  rarely  found  on' the  equator,  or 
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more  than  55®  N.  or  S.  of  it,  and  at  45°  are  practically 
unknown.  Their  occurrence  within  these  zones  fallows  statisti- 
cally a  uniform  IsLw  (see  Aurora).  Other  information  about 
the  spots  is  given  below,  in  connexion  with  their  spectra.  It 
may  b^  said  that  nothing  definite  has  been  established  as  to 
what  they  are.  The  statement  known  as  A.  Wilson's  theory 
(1774),  that  they  are  hollows  in  the  photosphere,  long  supposed 
to  be  proved  by  perspective  effects  as  the  spot  approached  the 
limb,  is  discredited  by  F.  Howlett's  careful  drawings,  which, 
however,  do  not  establish  the  contrary.  To  draw  a  trustworthy 
conclusion  it  is  necessary  that  the  spot  should  be  quiescent, 
^ow  a  well-developed  and  fairly  sjrmmetrical  penumbra,  and  be 
observed  near  the  limb  and  also  near  the  centre,  and  these 
conditions  are  satisfied  in  so  few  cases  as  to  withdraw  all 
statistical  force  from  the  conclusion.  Figs.  5,  6,  7,  S  (plate) 
are  reproductions  of  the  Greenwich  photographs  of  the  sun 
from  the  30th  of  January  to  the  8th  of  February  1905, 
The  first,  taken  alone,  might  seem  to  bear  out  Wilson's 
theory,  but  the  others  show  that  the  penumbra  is  really 
very  unsymmetrical  and  much  broader  on  the  side  towards 
the  Kmb,  apart  from  anything  which  perspective  may  have 
to  say.  The  photosphere  does  not  rotate  in  one  piece,  lower 
latitudes  outrunning  higher.  This  was  discovered  by  R.  C. 
Carrington  from  observations  of  the  spots,  extending  from  1853 
Roiatioaof  to  1861,  from  which  he  determined  also  the  position 
thePboio^  of  the  sun's  axis.  But  conclusions  from  the  spots 
sfib^n,  aj^  1^12  ^f  anomalies.  E.  W»  Maunder  and  Mrs 
Maunder  fotmd  that  different  spots  in  the  same  zone  differ  more 
than  do  the  means  for  different  zones,  while  a  long-lived  spot 
settles  down  to  give  more  consistent  results  than  are  furnished 
by  spots  of  one  apparition.  In  the  span  of  two  complete  sun- 
spot  periods  no  evidence  was  foimd  of  periodic  or  other  change 
with  lapse  of  time.  The  problem  still  awaits  complete  discussion. 
The  irregularities  incidental  to  use  of  the  spots  are  escaped  by 
comparing  the  relative  Doppler  displacements  of  the  same 
^peetral  line  as  given  by  the  receding  and  advancing  limbs  of 
the  sun.  The  observation  is  a  delicate  one,  and  was  first  success- 
fully handled  by  N.  C.  Dun6r  in  1890.  But  his  determinations, 
repeated  recently  (Ada  upsal,  IV.  vol.  i.,  1907)  as  well  as  those 
of  J.  Hahn  at  Edinburgh  {Asi.  Nach.  vol.  173,  1907),  are  super- 
seded by  a  photogta^ic  treatment  of  the  problem  by  W.  S. 
Adams  {Astrofhys,  Joum.,  acxvL,  1907). 

The  diagram  (fig.  9)  shows  Adams's  value  for  the  angular  velocity 
$  for  different  latitudes  ^,  the  dots  representing  the  actual  observa- 
tions^ Fig.  10  shows  the  conseoueat  distortion  of  a  set  of  meridians 
after  one  revolution  (at  lat.  30^).  An  important  feature  added  to 
the  discussion  by  Adams  is  the  different  behaviour  of  spectral  lines 
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which  are  believed  to  originate  at  different  levds.  The  data  given 
above  refer  to  the  mean  reversing  layer.  Lines,  of  lanthanum  and 
carbon  which  are  believed  to  belong  to  a  low  level  showed  system- 
atically smaller  angular  velocity  than  the  average.  This  promises 
to  be  a  fertile  field  for  future  inquiiy.  Pending  more  conclusive 
evidence  from  the  spectiuncope,  the  mterpretation  of  the  peculiar 
surface  rotation,  of  the  sun  appears  to  be  that  the  central  parts 
of  the  body  are  rotating  faster  than  those  outside  them ;  for  if 
such  were  the  case  the  observed  phenomenon  would  arise.     For 


consider  first  a  frictionless  fluid.  The  equations  of  surfaces  of  equal 
anp^ular  motion  would  be  of  the  form  r^R  (i—d  cosV),  where 
€  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  angular  motion,  supposed 
small,  and  R  increases  a^  «  diminishes.  Consider  the  ttaces  these 
surfaces  cut  on  any  sphere  r  =  a :  we  have  de/dd  »  2<  sin  $  cos ^/| cos*  9  — 
aR'^dRfdt],  which  is  positive  and  has  a  maximum  in  the  middle 
latitudes;  so  that,  proceeding 
from  fhe  pole  to  the  equator 
along  any  meridian,  the  angular 
velocity  would  continually  in- 
crease, at  a  rate  which  was 
greatest  in  the  middle  latitudes. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  ob- 
servations show.  Now  if  this 
state  be  supposed  established  in 
a  frictionless  fluid,  the  con- 
sideration of  internal  friction 
would  simply  extend  the.  char- 
acteristics found  at  any  spot  to 
the  neighbourhood,  and  there- 
fore if  the  boundaiy  were  a 
sphere  and  so  for  a  frictionless 
fluid  an  exception,  it  would 
cease  to  be  an  exception  when 
we  allow  for  viscosity.  But  this 
theory  gives  no  clue  to  the  results  relating  to  hydrogen,  which 
belongs  to  a  high  level,  and  which  Adams  has  shown  to  move  with 
an  angular  velocity  decidedly  greater  than  the  equatorial  angular 
velocitv  below  it,  and  not  to  snow  any  sign  of  falling  off  towards 
the  poles. 

It  is  useful  to  form  a  Conception  of  the  mechanical  state  within' 
the  sun's  body.  Its  temperature  must  be  dominated  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  surface  radiation,  and  since  the  Mecbmnkal 
matter  is  gaseous  and  so  open  to  redistribution,  the  state 
same  is  true  of  density  and  pressure.  It  is  true  that  '*^'»^^» 
within  the  body  radiations  must  be  stifled  within  a  short 
distance  of  their  source;  hone  the  less,  they  will  determine 
a  temperature  gradient,  falling  from  the  centre  to  the  borders, 
though  for  the  most  part  falling  very  slowly,  and  we  may  ask 
what  relative  temperatures  in  different  parts  would  maintain 
themselves  if  once  established.  Stefan's  law  of  radiation  ac- 
cording to  the  fourth  power  of  the  temperature  is  too  difficult 
to  pursue,  but  if  we  are  content  with  cognate  results  we  can 
follow  them  out  mathematically  in  a  hypothetical  law  of  the 
first  power.  We  then  find  that  the  density  would  increase 
as  we  go  outwards,  at  first  slowly,  but  finally  with  extreme 
rapidity,  the  last  tenth  of  the  radius  comprising  half  the  mass. 
The  radiation  from  such  a  body  would  be  practically  nil,  no 
matter  how  hot  the  centre  was.  Of  course  such  a  state  would 
be  statically  unstable.  It  would  never  get  established  because 
currents  would  arise  to  exchange  the  positions  of  the  hotter, 
less  dense,  inner  parts  and  the  cooler,  more  dense,  outer  ones. 
By  this  interchange  the  inner  parts  would  be  opened  out  and  the 
total  radiation  raised.  Since  the  only  cause  for  these  convection 
currents  is  the  statical  instability  produced  by  radiation,  and 
the  rapid  stifling  of  radiations  \i^ithin  the  body  produces  there 
a  temperature  gradient  falling  very  slowly,  they  would  be  for  the 
most  part  extremely  slight.  Only  near  the  surface  would  they 
become  violent,  and  only  there  would  there  be  a  rapid  fall  of 
temperature  and  density.  Through  the  main  body  these  would 
remain  nearly  constant.  Indeed  it  seems  that,  in  the  final 
distribution  of  density  throughout  the  part  which  is  not  subject 
to  violent  convection  currents,  it  must  increase  slightly  from 
the  centre  outwards,  since  the  currents  would  cease  altogether' 
as  soon  as  a  uniform  state  was  restored.  In  the  outer  strata 
a  different  state  must  prevail.  Rapidly  falling  temperature 
must  (and  visibly  does)  produce  furious  motions'  which  wholly 
outrun  mere  restoration  of  statical  balance.  Portions  change 
places  so  rapidly  and  so  continually,  that  we  may  take  it,  where 
any  average  is  reached,  the  energy  is  so  distributed  that  there  is 
neither  gain  nor  loss  when  such  a  change  occurs.  This  is  the 
law  of  convective  equilibrium.  But  in  the  sun's  iatmospheie 
gravitation  alone  is  a  misleading  guide.  Convective  equilibrium, 
which  depends  upon  it,  gives  far  too  steep  a  temperature 
gradient,  for  it  yields  a  temperature  of  6000°  only  200  m. 
within  the  free  surface,  whereas  the  chromosphere  is  of  an  average 
thickness  of  5000  m.,  and  attains  that  temperature  only  at  its 
base.    Probably  the  factor  which  thus  diminishes  the  effective 
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(i)  1905,  June  25d.  4h.  i6m.  15s. 


(2)  1905,  June  25d.  4h.  17m.  15s. 


(3)  1905.  June  25d.  4h.  17m.  40s. 
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ENLARGED   PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  SOLAR  SURFACE.    Taken  by  M.  A.  Hansky  at  the  Observatory  of  Pulkowa 

(1905,  June  25),  at  intervals  from  25s.  to  80s. 
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1905*  Jan.  30d.  I2h.  8m.  27s. 


1905.  Jan.  3id.  iih.  17m.  27s. 


1905,  Feb.  2d.  loh.  50m.  28s. 


i905»  Feb.  8d.  I3h.  3m.  5s. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  SUN,  TAKEN  AT  THE  ROYAL   OBSERVATORY,  GREENWICH. 
Observer:  E.  W.  Maunder.     Instrument,  Thompson  Photoheliograph.    Focal  length,  9  ft.     Aperture,  9  in. 
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condensing  power  of  gravitation  at  the  sun's  borders  is  the 
pressure  of  radiation. 

The  radiatidns  from  the  sun  must  be  considered  in  two  parts, 
corresponding  respectively  to  the  continuous  spectrum  and  the 
\^  ^  line-spectrum.  The  latter  is  considered  below; 
Body,**^  it  is  indicative  of  the  chemical  elem«its  from  which 
the  lines  can  proceed,  and  its  state  at  the  time  of 
emission;  the  former  is  indicative  only  of  the  rate  of  loss  of 
energy  from  the  sun  by  radiation,  and  is  inwoven  with  a  remark- 
able group  of  physical  theory  and  experiment,  known  as 
the  theory  of  the  black  body,  or  as  black  radiation.  The 
''  black  body "  is  an  ideal  body  with  surface  so  constituted 
as  to  reflect  no  part  of  any  radiations  that  iall  upon  it;  in  the 
case  of  such  a  body  Kircfahoff  and  Balfour  Stewart  showed  that 
unless  energy  were  to  be  lost  the  rate  of  emission  and  absorption 
must  be  in  fixed  ratio  fot  each  specific  wavelength. 

The  name  has  no  reference  to  the  appeasance  of  the  body  to  the 
eye;  whez»  emitting  energy,  its  radiations  will  be  ol  all  wave-lengths, 
and  if  intense  enough  will  appeal  to  the  eye  as  luminous  between 
about  wave-lengths  7600  and  4000  tenth-metres;  this  intensity  is 
a  question  of  temperature*  and  as  h  is  exquisitely  inappfopuriate  to 
speak  of  the  bulk  o|  the  solar  radiations  as  black,  toe  writer  will 
speak  instead  of  amorphous  radiations  from  an  ideal  radiator.  The 
ideal  radiator  is  r^lized  within  any  closed  cavi^,  the  walls  of  which 
are  maintained  at  ««  definite  temperature.  The  specse^  within  is 
filled  with  radiations  corresponding-  to  this  teni]Deoature,  and  these 
attain  a  certain  equilibrium  which  permits  the  eneigy  of  radiation 
to  be  spoken  of  as  a  whole,  as  a  scalar  quantity,  without  exprbss 
reference  to  the  propagation  or  interference  of  the  waves  of  which  it 
IS  composed.  It  is  then  found  both  by  expaimeat  and  b^  thermo- 
dynamic theory  that  in  these  amorphous  radiations  there  is  for  each 
temperature  a  definite  distribtttion>of  the  energy  over  the  spectrum 
according  to  a  law  which  may  bee9a>re&8ed.by^^9X)iX,  between  the 
wave-lengths  X,  X-H^X;  and  as  to  the  form  of  the  function  ^t  Planck 
has  shown  {SiUun^bw.  BtrUn  Akad.  544)  that  an  intelligifaike  tbeorv 
can  be  given  which  leads  to  the  form  ^(^)*>ci/fejc^(ci/X^)-^i|, 
a  form  which  agrees  in  a  satisfactory  way  with  all  the  m>en- 
ments*  Fig.  11  shows  the  vesuiting 
distribution  of  energy.  The  enclosed 
area  for  each  temperature  represenSs  the 
total  emissioa  of  eneigy  for  that  tem^* 
perature,  the  .abscissas  aie  the  wave-* 
lengthsg  and  the  ordinates  the  corre- 
sponding intensities  of  emission  for  that 
wave-length.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
maximum  ordinates  lie  upon  the  curve 
X0a  constant' dotted  in  the  figure,  and 
iO',  as  the  temperature  of  the  ideal  body 
rises,  the  wave-length  of  most  intense 
radiation  shifts  m>m  the  infra-red 
towards  the  luminous  part  of  the 
p-g  J  J  spectrum.    When  we  speak  of  the  son's 

radiation  as  a  whole,  it  is  assumed  that 
it  is  of  the  character  of  the  radia;tibns  from  an  ideal  radiator  at  an 
appropriate  tempemtuse.  * 

The  first  adequate  determination  of  the  character  as  wdl 
as  amount  of  solar  radiation  was  made  by  S.  P.  Langley  in 
1893  at  Mount  Whitney  in  California  (14,000  ft.),  with  the 
bolometer,  an  exceedingly  sensitive  instrument  which  he  in- 

vented,  and  which  enabled  bim   to   feel   his  way 
cAstaaL     ^^^i^'^nially  over  the  whole  spectrum,  noting  all  the 

chief  Fraunhofer  lines  and  bands,  which  were  shown 
by  sharp  serrations,  or  more  prolonged  depressions  of  the 
curve  which  gave  the  emissions,  and  discovering  the  lines 
and  bands  of  the  invisible  ultra-red  portion.  The  holograph 
thus  obtained  must  be  cleared  of  the  absorption  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  and  that  of  the  transmitting  apparatus — a  spectro- 
scope and  siderostat.  The  first  in  itself  requires  an  elaborate 
study.  The  first  essential  is  aa  elevated  observatory;  the  next 
is  a  long  series  of  bologt^aphs  taken  at  differ^t  tinles  of  the  year 
and  of  the  day,  to  examine  the  effect  of  interposing  different 
thicknesses  of  air  and  its  variation  in  transparency  (chiefly 
due  to  water  vapour).  It  is  found  that  atmospheric  absorption 
is  generally  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter,  a  difference  of 
20%  being  found  between  March  and  August;  morning  hours 
show  a  rapid  and  often  irregular  increase  of  transparency, 
culminating  shortly  after  noon,  after  which  the  diminution  is 
slow  and  comparatively  regular. 
The  resulting  allowances  and  conclusion  are  illustrated  in  fig.  12, 


taken  from  an  article  by  Langley  in  the  Astrophysicai  Journal 
(l903)>  xvii.  2.  The  integvated  emission  of  eneigy  is  given  by  the 
area  of  the  outer  smoothed  curve  (4),  and  the  conclusion  from  this 
oa^  bobgraph  is  that  the  "  solar  constant  "  is  254  calories.  The 
meaning  of  this  statement  is  that;  amiing  away  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere, which  wastes  about  one-half  wl^t  is  received,  a  square 


(FnHn  Astropkysieol  JownaL  xvii.  a,  by  penniasioii  ol  the  > 
Univenity  of  Chicago  Preas.) 

FlO.  12. 

centimetre,  exposed  perpcndiculariy  to  the  sun's  rays,  would  receive 
sufficient  energy  per  mmute  to  raise  2*54  grams  of  water  x*  C. 
Langley's  general  determination  of  the  constant  was  greater  than 
this — 3'0  to  3*5  calories;  more  recently  C.  G.  Abbot  at  Mount 
Wilson,  with  instruments  and  methods  in  which  Langley's  expe- 
rience is  embodied,  has  reduced  it  greatly,  having  proved  that* one 
of  Langley*s  corrections  was  erroneously  applied.  The  results 
vary  between  I -So  and  2 '22,  and  the  variation  appears  to  be  solar, 
not  terrestrial.  Taking  the  value  at  2*i  the  earth  is  therefore 
receiving  energy  at  the  rate  of  1-47  kilowatts  per  squi^re  metre,  or 
170  horse-powpr  per  square  yard.  The  correspondii^  intensity 
at  the  sun's  surface  is  462  X 10*  as  great,  or  6*79X10*  kilowatts  per 
square  metre = 7-88 X 10*  horse-power  per  aquare  yard-r^nough  to 
melt  a  thickness  of  13*3  metres  («39:^  ^t.)  of  ice,  or  to  yaporiae 
I -81  metres  (-5-92  ftT)  of  water  per  minute. 

If  we  assume  that  the  botograpn  of  solar  energy  is  simply  a  graph 
of  amorphous  radiation  from  an  ideal  radiator,  so  that  the  con- 
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stants  cu  c%,  of  Planck's  formula  determined  terrest^Uy 
.^.  -  apply  to  it,  the  hyperbola  of  maximum  intensity  is  X^  = 
fuw9aa.  2.921  X 10^;  and  as  the  sun's  maximum  intensity  occurs 
for  about  X  =4900,  we  find  the  absolute  temperature  to  be  5960^  abs. 
If  we  calculate  from  the  total  energy  emitted,  and  not  Irom^  the 
position  of  maximum  intensity,  the  same  result  is  obtained  within 
a  few  degrees.  But  to  call  this^  the  temperature  of  the  sun's  surface 
is  a  convention,  which  sets  adde  some  material  factors.  We  may 
ask  first  whether  the  matter  of  which  the  surface  is  composed  is 
such  as  to  give  an  ideal  radiator;  it  is  impossible  to, answer  this, 
but  even  if  we  admit  a  departure  as  great  as  the  greatest  known 
terrestrial  exception,  the  estimated  temperature  is  diminished  only 
some  10%.  A  second  question  relates  to  the  boundaries.  The 
theorv  refers  to  radiation  homogeneous  at  all  points  within  a  single 
closed  boundary  maintained  at  uniform  temperature;  tn  the  actual 
case  we  have  a  double  boundary,  one  the  sun's  sariaqe,  and  the  other 
infinitely  remote,  or  say,  non-existent,  and  at  zero  temperature ; 
and  it  is  assumed  that  the  density  of  radiation  in  the  free  space 
varies  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distance  from  the  sun. 
Though  there  is  no  experiment  behind  this  assumption  it  can  hardly 
lead  to  error. 

A  third  question  is  more  difficult.  The  temperature  gradient  at 
the  confines  of  the  photosphere  must  certainly  ascend  sharplv  at 
first.  When  we  say  the  sun's  temperature  is  6000®,  of  what  level 
are  we  speaking  ?  The  fact  is  that  radiation  is  not  a  superficial 
phenomenon  but  a  molar  one,  and  Stefan's  law,  exact  thoti^  it  be» 
IS  not  an  ultimate  theory  but  only  a  oonvenient  halting-place,  and  the 
radiations  of  two  bodies  can  only  be  compared  by  it  when  their  surfaces 
are  similar  in  a  specific  way.  One  characteristic  of  such  surfaces 
is  fixity,  which  has  no  trace  of  parallel  in  the  suiu  The  confifies 
of  the  sun  are  visibly  in  a  state  of  turmoil,  for  which  a  sufficient 
cause  can  be  assigned  in  the  relative  readiness  with  which  the  outer 
portions  part  with  heat  to  space,  and  so  ooodensing  produce  a 
state  of  static  instability,  so  that  the  outer  surface  of  the  sun  in  place 
of  bein^  fixed  is  continually  circulating,, portions  at  high  tefspera^ 
tures  nsine  rapidly  from  the  depths  to. positions  where  they  will 
part  rapidly  with  their  heat,  and  then,  whether  percdved  or  not, 
descending  again.  It  is  clear  that  at  least  a  .considerable  part  of 
the  solar  radiations  comes  from  a  more  or  less  diffuse  atmosphere. 
With  the  help  of  theory  and  observation  the  part  played  by  this 
atmosphere  is  tolerably  orecise.  Its  absorptive  efifects  upon  the 
radiations  of  the  inner  photosphere  can.be  readily  traced  progres- 
sively from  the  centre  to  the  rim  of  the  sun's  disk,  anait  has 
been  measured  as  a  whole  by  Langley,  W.  E.  Wibonabdothersyand 
for  each  separate  wave-length  by  F.  W.  Very  (Astrophys.  Joum., 
vol.  xvi.).  The  entries  in  the  table  on  following  page  express  the 
reduction  of  intensity  for  different  wave-lengths  X,  when  the  slit  is  set 
at  distances  TXradius  from  the  centre  of  the  dislL 

Building  upon  these  results -A*  Schuster  has  shown  (Astropkys, 
Joum.,  vol.  xvi.)  that,  if  for  the  sake  of  argument  the  solar  atmo- 
sphere be  taken  as  homogeneous  in  temperature  and  <^uaKty ,  forming 
a  sheet  which  itself  radiates  as  well  as  absorbs,  the  radiation  which  an 
unshielded  ideal  radiator  at  6000**  would  give  is  represented  well, 
both  in  sum  and  in  the  distribution  of  intensity  with  respect  to 
wave-length,  by  another  ideal  radiator — now  tne  actual*  body  of 
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the  sun-^-at  about  6700*,  shielded  by  an  atmosphere  at  an  average 
temperature  d  5500^,  and  that  such  an  atmosphere  itself  provides 
about  0*3  of  the  total  radiations  that  reach  us. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  highest 
measured  temperature  produced  terrestrially*  that  of  the  arc,  is 
about  3500**  to  4000*  abs* 
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'  The  energy  which  the  sun  pours  out  into  space  is,  so  far  as  we 
know,  and  except  for  the  minute  fraction  intercepted  by  the  disks 

'     -^        ^^  ^"®  planets  (iTijuJ(nnnj)  absolutely  lost  for' the  pur- 
^?^  poses  of  further  mechanical  effect.    The  amount  is  such 

^*  that,  supposing  the  average  specific  heat  of  the  sun's 

bbdy'as  high  as  that  of  water,  there  would  result  a  general  fall  of 
temperature  of  2-0®  to  2-5**  C.  in  the  lapse  of  each  year.  Hence, 
if  no  other  agency  is  invoked,  at  an  epoch  sav  xXiooo  years 
ago,  the  sun's  heat  would  have  been  greater  than  now  by  the 
factor  l+3c/3«,  where  nX6ooo*  is  taken  for  the  sun's  present  mean 
temperature.  It  seems  possible  that  n  is  not  a  large  number,  and 
if  we  take  x  e<}ual,  say,  to  200,  we  come  to  the  most  recent  estimate — 
the  astronomical — of  the  date  of  the  earth's  glacial  epoch,  when  the 
^un's  radiation  was  certainly  not  much  more  than  it  is  now,  while  this 
factor  would  differ  materially  from  unity.  Hence  loss  does  not  go  on 
without  regeneration,  and  we  are  apparently  at  a  stage  when  there 
is  an  approximate  balance  between  tliem.  It  is  in  fact  an  impossi- 
bility that  loss  should  go  on  without  regeneration,  for  if  any  part  of 
the  stm's  body  loses  heat,  it  will  be  unable  to  support  the  pressure 
of  neighbouring  parts  upon  ft;  it  will  therefore  be  compressed,  in 
d' general  sense  towards  the  sun's  centre,  the  velocities  of  its  mole- 
cules will  rise,  and  its  temperature  will  .again  tend  upwards.  In 
consequence  of  the  radiation  of  heat  the  whole  body  will  be  more 
condensed  than  before,  but  whether  it  is  hotter  or  colder  than  before 
will  depend  on  whether  the  contraction  set  up  is  more  or  less  than 
enough  to  restore  an  exact  balance.  If  we  are  dealing  with  com- 
paratively recent  periods  there  is  no  evidence  of  progressive  change, 
out  if  we  go  to  remote  epochs  and  suppose  the  sun  to  have  once  been 
diffused  in  a  nebulous  state,  it  is  clear  that  its  shrinkage,  in  spite 
of  radiation,  has  left  it  hotter,  so  that  the  shrinkage  has  outrun 
what  would  suffice  to  maintain  its  radiation.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  contraction  cannot  go,  and 
thereafter,  if  not  before,  the  body  will  begin  to  grow  colder.  There 
is  thus  a  turning-point  in  the  life  of  every  star.  The  movement 
towards  contraction  and  consequent  rise  of  temperature  which 
radiation  sets  up,  like  other  motions,  overruns  the  equilibrium- 
point,  only  however  by  a  minute  amount ;  the  accumulated  excesses 
from  all  past  time  now  stored  in  the  sun  would  maintain  its  radia- 
tions At  their  present  rate  for  nX3000  years,  that  is,  for  a  few 
thousand  years  only. 

'  There  is  a  duperior  Hmit  to  the  quantity  of  energy  which  can  be 
derived  from  contraction.  If  we  suppose  the  sun's  mass  once 
existed  in  a  state  of  extreme  diffusion,  the  energy  yielded  by  collect- 
ing it  into  its  present  compass  would  not  suffice  to  maintain  its 
present  rate  of  radiation  for  more  than  17,000,000  years  in  the  past ; 
nor  if  its  mean  density  were  ultimately  to  rise  to  eight  times  its 
present  amount,  for  more  than  the  same  period  in  the  future.  This 
supposes  the  present  density  nearly  uniform;  if  it  is  not  uniform, 
any  amount  added  to  the  former  period  is  subtracted  from  the 
latter.  A  contraction  of  0-2"  or  90  m.  in  the  sun's  radius  would 
maintain  the  present  emission  for  1500  years.  Such  a  rate  of 
change  would  be  quite  insensible,  and  we  can  affirm  that  for  recent 
rimes  there  is  no  reason  to  look  for  any  other  factor  than  contraction; 
but  if  we  consider  the  remote  past  it  is  a  different  matter.  We  know 
nothing  quantitatively  of  the  radiations  from  a  nebulous  body; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  loss  of  radiant  energy  in  this  early 
stage  was  very  small ;  but  it  is  at  least  as  certain  as  any  other  physical 
inference  that  17,000,000  years  ago  the  earth  itself  was  of  its  present 
dimensions,  a  comparatively  old  body  with  sea  and  living  creatures 
upon- it,  and  it  is  imp^ossible  to  believe  that  the  sun's  radiations  were 
wlK>lly  different;  but,  if  they  were  not,  they  have  been  maintained 
f  itim  some  other  source  than  contraction. 

The  fall  of  meteoric  matter  into  the  sun  must  be  a  certain  source 
of  energy;  if  considerable,  this  external  supply  would  retard  the 
sun's  contraction  and  so  increase  its  estimated  age,  but  to  bring 
about  a  reeonciliatMrn  with  geological  theory,  very  nearly  the  whole 
amount  must  be  thus  supplied.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  that  this 
would  be  produced  by  an  annual  fall  of  matter  equal  to  one  nineteen 
ittiUionth  of  the  sun  s  mass,  which  would  make  An  envelope  eight 
metres  thick,  at  the  sun's  mean  density;  this  would  be  collected 


during  the  year  from  a  spherical  space  extending  beyond  the  ori^it 
of  Jupiter.  The  earth  would  intercept  an  amount  of  it  profMFtional 
to  the  solid  an|;le  it  subtends  at  the  sun*;  that  is  to  say,  it  would 
receive  a  deposit  of  meteoric  matter  about  one-tenth  of  a  millimetre, 
of  density  say  2,  over  its  whole  surface  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
So  far  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  theory.  But  there  are  two 
fatal  objections.  The  sun  is  a  small  taiget  for  a  meteorite 
coming  from  infinity  to  hit,  and  if  this  considerable  quantity 
reaches  its  mark,  a  much  greater  amount  will  circulate  round  the 
sun  in  parabolas,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  where  it  would 
certainly  make  itself  felt,  in  perturbations  of  the  planets.  A  second 
objection  is  that  it  fails  in  its  purpose,  because  20,000,000  years  ago 
it  would  give  a  sun  quite  as  much  changed  as  the  contraction 
theory  gave.  If  we  examine  chemical  sources  for  maintenance  of 
the  sun  s  heat,  combustion  and  other  forms  of  combination  are 
out  of  the  question,  because  no  combinations  of  different  elements 
are  known  to  exist  at  a  temperature  of  6000^.  A  source  which 
seems  plausible,  perhaps  only  because  it  is  less  easy  tjO  test,  is 
rearrangement  of  the  structure  of  the  elements*  atoms.  An  atom 
is  no  longer  figured  as  indivisible,  it  is  made  up  of  more  or  less 
complex,  and  more  or  less  permanent,  systems  in  internal  circulation. 
Now  under  the  law  of  attraction  according  to  the  inverae  square 
of  the  distance,  or  any  other  inverse  power  beyond  the  first,  the 
enei^  of  even  a  single  pair  of  material  points  is  unlimited,  if  their 
possible  closeness  of  approach  to  one  another  is  unlimited.  If  the 
sources  of  energy  witnin  the  atom  can  be  drawn  upon,  and  the 

ghenomena  of  radio-activity  leave  no  doubt  about  this,  there  is 
ere  an  incalculable  source  of  heat  which  takes  the  cogency  out  of 
any  other  calculation  respecting  the  sources  maintaining  the  sun's 
radiation.  An  equivalent  statement  of  the  same  conclusion  may 
be  put  thus:  supposing  a  gaseous  nebula  is  destined  to  condense 
into  a  sun,  the  elementary  matter  of  which  it  is  composed  will  develop 
in  the  process  into  our  known  terrestrial  and  solar  elements,  parting 
with  energy  as  it  does  so. 

The  continuous  spectrum  leads  to  no  inference,  except  that  of  the 
temperature  of  the  central  globe;  but  the  multitude  of  dark  lines 
by  which  it  is  crossed' reveal  the  elements  composing  c*erffmina/ 
the  truly  gaseous  cloaks  which  enck>se  it.  A  table  of  ^ST^^ 
these  lines  is  a  physical  document  as  exact  as  it  is 
intricate.  The  visual  portion  extends  from  about  w.l.3700  to  7100 
tenth-metres;  the  ultra-violet  begins  about  2970,  beyond  which 
point  our  atmosphere  is  almc^t  perfectly  opaque  to  it;  the  infra- 
red can  be  traced  for  more  tnan  ten  times  the  visual  length,  but 
the  gaps  which  indicate  absorption-lines  have  not  been  mapped 
beyond  9870.  The  ultra-violet  and  the  visual  portion  are  re- 
corded photographically;  Rowland's  classical  work  shows  some 
5700  lines  in  the  former,  and  14,200  in  the  latter,  on  a  graduated 
scale  of  intensities  from  1000  to  o,  or  0000,  for  the  faintest  lines; 
between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of  these  lines  have  been  identified, 
fully  2000  belonging  to  iron,  and  several  hundred  to  water  vapour 
and  other  atmospheric  absorption.  The  infra-red  requires  special 
appliances;  it  has  been  examined  visually  by  the  help  of  phosphor- 
escent plates  (Becquerel),  and  with  special  photographic  plates 
(Abney);  but  the  most  d£cient  way  is  to  use  the  bolometer  or 
radiomicrometer;  by  this  means  some  500  or  600  lines  have  been 
mapped. 

The  first  problem  of  the  spectrum  is  to  identify  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  absorption,  especially  oxygen,  cartionic  acid  and 
water  vapour;  this  is  done  generally  by  comparing  the  spectra  of  the 
sun  at  great  and  small  zenith-distances,  or  by  reducine  the  atmo- 
spheric effect  by  observing  from  a  great  elevation,  as  did  P.  J.  C. 
Janssen  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  the  only  unquestion- 
able test  is  to  find  those  lines  which  are  not  touched  by  Doppler 
effect  when  the  receding  and  advancing  limbs  of  the  sun  are  com- 
pared (Cornu) ;  by  this  method  H.  F.  Newall  has  verified  the  presence 
of  cyanogen  in  the  photosphere,  and  it  had  previously  served  to 
disprove  the  solar  origin  of  certain  oxygen  lines.  In  fact,  doubt  long 
surrounded  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  sun,  and  was  not  set  at 
rest  until  K.  D.  T.  Runee  and  F.  Paschen  in  1896  identified  an 
unmistakable  oxygen  triplet  in  the  infra-red,  which  is  shown  terres- 
trially only  in  the  vacuum  tube,  where  the  spectrum  is  very  different 
from  that  of  atmospheric  absorptions.  The  absence  of  lines  of  the 
spectrum  of  any  element  from  the  solar  spectrum  is  no  proof  that 
tne  element  is  absent  from  the  sun ;  apart  from  the  possibility  that 
the  high  temperature  and  other  circumstances  may  show  it  trans- 
formed into  some  unknown  mode,  which  is  perhaps  the  explanation 
of  the  absence  of  nitrogen,  chlorine  and  other  non-metals;  if  the 
element  is  of  high  atomic  weight  we  should  expect  it  to  be  found 
only  in  the  lowest  strata  of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  where  its  tempera- 
ture was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  central  globe,  and  so  any  absorp- 
tion line  which  it  showed  would  be  weak.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
case  with  lead  and  silver,  and  probably  with  mercury  also.  lit 
Rowland's  table  lines  from  the  arc-spectra  of  the  following  are 
identified.  The  order  is  approximately  that  of  thet  numbers  of 
identified  lines.  Excepting  strontium,  those  which  are  low  upon 
the  list  are  represented  also  oy  lines  of  small  intensity.  The  chromo- 
sphere adds  the  three  last  of  the  list.  The  strongest  lines  are 
tnose  due  to  calcium,  iron,  hydrogen,  sodium,  nickel,  in  the  order 
named. 
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Iron 

Neodymium 

Nickel 

Lanthanum 

Titanium 

Yttrium 

Manganese 

Niobium 

Chromium 

Molybdenum 

Cobalt 

Palladium 

Carbon 

Magnesium 

Vanadium 

Sodram 

Zirconium 

Silicon 

Cerium 

Hydrogen 

Calcium 

Stiontmm 

Scandium 

Barium 

Aluminium 

Bismuth  (?) 

Cadmium 

Tellurium 

Rhodium 

Indittm 

Erbium 

Oxygen 

Zinc 

Tungsten 

Copper 

Silver 

Germanium 

Mercury  (?) 

Helium 

Glucinum 

Ytterbium 

Tin 

Europium 

Lead 

Potassium 

The  spectrum  taken  near  the  limb  of  the  sun  shows  iiicreased 
general  absorption,  but  also  definite  peculiarities  of  great  interest  in 
connexion  with  the  spectra  of  the  spots,  which  it  will  be  convenient 
to  describe  first. 

When  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  is  set  across  a  spot,  it  shows,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  general  reduction  of  brightness  as  we  pass  from 
Stttt'aooi  ^^  photosphere  to  the  penumbra ;  and  a  still  c^reater  one 
ffitff^fwm.  *^  ^^  pass  to  the  umbra.  This  is  not  a  uniform  shade 
etftfirumn  ^^^^  ^^  Tj<4iole  length  of  the  spectrum,  but  shows  in 
binds  or  flutings  of  greater  or  less  darkness,  which  in  places  and  at 
intervals  havel>een  resolved  by  Young,  Dun^  and  other  unques- 
tionable observers  into  hosts  of  dark  lines.  Besides  this  the 
spectnun  shows  very  many  differences  from  the  mean  spectrum 
oi  the  disk,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  at  present  far  from  clear. 
Generally  speaking,  the  same  absorption  lines  are  present,  but  with 
altered  intensities,  which  differ  from  one  spot  to  another.  Some 
lines  of  certain  elements  are  always  seen  fainter  or  thinner  than  on 
the  photosphere,  or  even  wholly  obliterated;  others  sometimes. show 
the  same  features,  but  not  always;  other  lines  of  the  same  elements, 
perhaps  originating  at  a  level  above  the  spot,  are  not  affected ;  there 
are  Salso  bright  streaks  where  even  the  general  absorption  of  the  spot 
is  absent,  and  sometimes  such  a  bright  line  willxorrespond  to  a  dark 
line  on  the  photosphere;  most  generally  the  lines  are. intensified, 
generally  in  breadth,  somedmes  in  daekntes,  sometimes  in  both 
together,  sometimes  in  one  at  the  expense' of  the  other;  certain  lines 
not  seen  in  the  photosphere  show  only,  across  the  umbra,  others 
cross  umbra  and  penumbra,  others  reach  a  short  distance  over  the 
photosphere.  A  lew  of  the  lines  show  a  double  reversal,  the  dark 
absorpdon  line  beinp:  ^pieatly  increased  in  breadth  and  showing  a 
bright  emissicMi  line  m  its  centre.  The  umbra  of  a  spot  is  generally 
not  tormentea  b^  i^pid  line-of««ight  motions;  where  any  motion  has 
been  found  G.  E.  Hale  and  W.  S.  Adams^make  its  direction  down-, 
wards ;  but  round  the  rim-  and  or  bridges  the  characteristic  distortions 
due  to  eruptive  prominences  are  often  obs^i^r^d.  Theve  appears  to 
be  some  connexion  between  prominences  andi  spots;  quiescent  pionU" 
nences  are  sometimes  founa  above  the  spots,  and  W.  M.  Niitchell 
records  an  eruptive  prominence  followed  next  day  in  the  same  place 
by  the  appearance  of  a  small  spot.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
affected  lines  follow  in  any  way  the  sun-spot  cycle.  The  radiatioa 
from  a  spot  chaiwes  little  as  it  approaches  the  sun's  limb;  in  fact 
Hale  and  Adams  find  that  the  absorption  from  the  limb  itself  differs 
from  that  of  the  centre  of  the  disk  In  a  manner  ^exactly  resembling 
that  from  a  spot,  the  same  lines  being  strengthened  or  weakened 
in  the  same  way,  though  in  much  less  d^jee,  with,  how«!ver,  one 
material  exception:  if  a  line  is  winged -in  the  photosphere  the  wings 
are  generally  mcreased  in  the  spot,  but  on  the  limb,  they  are  weakened 
or  obliterated.  If  the  spot  spectrum  is  compared  with  that  of  the 
chrontosidh^re  it  appears  that  the  lines  of  ifiost  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  latter  are. those  least  affected  ia  the)Spot^and  the  high  level 
chromospherio  lines  not  at  all;  the  natural  iateq>retation  is  that  the 
spot  is  below  the  chromosphere.  As  to  whether  the  spots  are  regions 
of  hifher  or  lower  temperature  than  the  photosphiere,  the  best 
qualined  judgessare  reserved  or  discordaaitv  but  recent  evidence  seems 
to  point  very-  definitely  to.  alio  wear  4iefni(perature.  Hale  anjd  Adams 
have  shown  that  the  spectrum  contains,  besides  a  strong  line^ 
spectrum. of  titanium j  a  iaint  banded. spectrum  which  is  that  of 
titanium  oxid^,  and  a  second  banded  part  remarked  by  Newall  has 
been  identified  by  A.  L.  Fowler  as  manganese  hydride.  The  band 
spectrum,  which  corresponds  to  the  compound  or  at  least  to  the 
molecixie  of  titanium,  certainly  belongs  to  a  lower  tempemture  th^n 
the  line  spectrum,  of  the  same  metal.  Hence  above  the  spots  there 
are  vapours  of  temperature  low  enough  tatgKve  the  banded  spectra 
of  this  refractory  metal,'  while  only  line  spectra  of  sodium,  iron  and 
others  fusible  at  more  moderate  temperatures  are  found  (see  also 
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The  chromosphere,  which  surrounds  the  photosphere,  is  a  ck>ak 
of  gases  of  an  average  depth  oi  5000  m.,  in  a  state  of  luminescence 
less  intense  tnan  that  of  the  photosphere.  Hence  when 
the  photosphere  is  viewed  through  it  an  absorption 
spedtrum  is  showki,  but  wh^n  it  can  be  viewed  separately 
a  bright  line  spectrum  appears.  Most  of  the  metallic  vapours  that 
produce  this  lie  too  close  to  the  photosphere  for  the  separation  to  be 
made  except  during  edlipses,  when  a  nash  spectrum  of  bright  lines 
shines  out  for,  say,  five  seconds  after  the  continuous  spectrum  has 
disappeared,  and  again  before  it  reappears  (see  Eclipse).  F.  W. 
Dywm  has  measured  some  eight  hundred  lines  in  the  lower  chromo- 
sphere and  identified  them  with  emission  spectra  of  the  following 
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elements:  hydrogen,  helium^  carbon  with  the  cyanogen  band^ 
sodium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  silicon,  calcium,  scandium,  tlta^ 
nium,  vanadium,  chromium,  manganese,  iron,  zinc,  strontium, 
yttrium,  zirconium,  barium,  lantnanum,  cerium,  neodymium, 
ytterbium,  lead,  europium,  besides  a  few  doubtful  identifications  t 
It  is  a  curious  iact  that  the  agreement  is  with  the  spark  spectra  of 
these  elementSt  where  the  photosphere  shows  exclusively  or  more 
definitely  the  arc  lines,  which  are  generally  attributed  to  a  lower 
temperature.  In  the  higher  chromosphere  the  following  were 
recognized:  helium  and  parhelium,  hydrogen,  strontium,  calcium, 
iron,  chromium,  magnesium,  scandium  and  titanium. 

In  the  higher  chromosphere  on  occasions  metallic  eases  are  carried 
up  to  such  a  level  that  without  an  eclipse -a  bri^tline  spectrum  of 
many  elements  may  be  seen,  but  it  is  always  possible' to  see  those 
of  hydrogen  and  helium,  and  by  opening  the  dit  of  the  spectroscope 
ao  as  to  weaken  still  further  the  continuous  spectrum  fromt  the 
photosphere  (now  a  mere  reflection)  the  actual  forms  of  the -gaseous 
structures  called  prominences  round  the  sun's  rim  may  be  seen* 
In  the  visual  spectrum  there  are  four  hydrogen  lines  and  one  helium 
line  in  which  the  actual  shapes  may  be  examined.  The  features  seen 
differ  according  to  the  line  used,  as  the  circumstances  prevailing  at 
different  levels  of  the  chromosphere  call  out  one  line  or  apother  with 
greater  intensity.  The  helium  formations  do  not  reach  the  sun*s. 
umb*  and  it  is  another  puzzling  detail  that  the  spectrum  of  the  disk 
shows  no  absorption  line  of  anything  like  art  intensity  to  correspond 
vrith  the  emission  line  of  helium  in,  the.chromospbere.  The  prooiir 
nences  are  of  two  kinds,  quiescent  and  eruptive.  Some  of  th^> former 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  limb  on  most  occasions ;  they  may  hang  for  daj^s 
about  the  same  place;  they  reach  altitudes  of  which  the  average  is 
perhaps  20,000  m.,  and  show  the  spectral  lines  ^  hydrogen  and 
helium.  Sometimes  they  float  above  the  surface,  sometimes  they 
are  connected  with  it  by  stems  or  branches,,  and  they  show  delicate 
striated  detail  like  cirrus  cloud.  The  eruptive  prominences,  called 
also  metallic,  because  it  is  they  which  show  at  their  bases  a  complete 
bri^^ht  line  spectrum  of  the  metallic  elements,  rush  upwsirds  at  speeds 
which  it  is  oifficult  to  associate  with  transfers  of  matters  the  velocity 
c//«»  exceeds  100  ixu  a  second;  W.  M-  MUchell  watched  0ne  rise  at. 
250  m.  a  second  tk>  the  height  of  70,000  m,,  and  in  fiye  minutes  after 
it  had  faded  away  and  the  re«rion  was  <)uiet.  This  is  remarkable 
only  in  point  of  velocity.  Much  greater  heights  occur.  Young 
records  one  which  reached  an  elevation  of  ^50,000  m-t  or  more  than 
three^iuarters  of  the  sun's  radius* .  Since  identification  of  spectral, 
lines  is  a  matter  of  extreme  refinement,  amy  cause  which  may  di^place^ 
lines  from. their  normal  places,  or  otherwise  change  their  features, 
must  be  examined  scrupulousW.  We  have  seen  above  numerous 
applications  ^of  the  Doppler  effect.  Two  other  causes  of  displace- 
ment call  for  mention  in  their  bearing  on  the  solar,  spectrumr- 
pressure  and  anomalous  dispersion.  ..The  pressure  which  producer, 
a  Qontinuoos  spectrum  in  gases  at  a  tempieratujce  of,  6000^  must  be 
very  great.  Recent  expenments  on  arc  spectra  at  pressures  up,  to 
lOQ  atmospheres  by  W.  J;  Humphreys  and  by  W.  C. 
Duffield  show  several  suggestive  peculiarities;  though 
their  bearing  on  solar  phenomena  is  not.  yet  determined. 
The  lines  are  broadened  (as  was  already  known)«  the  , 
intensity  of  emission  is  much  increased,  but  some 
are  weakened  and  some  strengthened,  nor  is  the  amount  of 
broadening  the  same  for  all  lines,  nor  is  it  always,  aymmetrical, 
beuig  sometimes  greater  on  the  red  side;  but  besides  the  effect  of 
unsymmetrical  broadeningt  every  line  is  displaced  towards  the  red ; 
different  lines  again  behave  differently,  and  they  may  be  arranged 
somewhat  roughly  in  a  few < groups  according  to  their  behaviour; 
reversals;  are  also  effected*  and  the  reversed  line  does  not  ahmys 
correspond  with  the  most  intense  part  of  the  emission  liAe.  For 
example,  in  the  iron  spectrum  three  groups  about  wav^lefngth 
4500  are  found  by  Duffield  tp  be  displaced. respectively  0-17,  0-34, 
0*66  tenth-metres,  at  1 00  atmospheres.  ■.  This  sliift  t<Swards  the 
red  J.  Larmor  suggests  is  due  to  relaxation  of  the  spring  of  the  sur- 
rounding ether  by  reason  of  the  crowding  of  the  molecules |;  a  ^hift  of 
6' 17  tenth-metres  would,  if  interpreted  by  Doppler "s  principle,  hay^ 
been  read,  as  a  receding  velocity  of  11  Ion.  per  seco^id.  It  ih  cleai& 
that  these  results  may  give  a  simple  key  to  some  puzzling^ anomalies, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  throw  a  m.easure  of  ^incer^ainty 
over  absolute  determinations  of  line-i>f-sight  velocities.  ^  . 

The  possible  appliqations  of  anomalous  dispersion  «re  varied 
and  interesting,  and  have  recently  had  much  attention  giyen  to 
them.    W.  H.  Julius  holds  that  this  sole  fact  robs  oi  . 

objective  reality  almost  all  the  features  of  the  stmv  «J^^JJ^ 
including  prominences,  spots,  faculae  and  flpcculi,  and  '^ 
even  the  eleven-year  penod.  Though  few  follow  him  so  fap,  an  ex- 
planation of  the  principle  will  make  it  clear  that  there  are  numerous 
possible  opportunities  for  anomalous  dispersion  to  qualify  inferences 
from  the  spectrum.  Theoretically  anomalous  dispersion  is  insepar- 
able from  absorption.  When  a  system  vibrating  in  a  free  period 
of  its  own  encounters,  say  through  the  medium  of  an  enveloping 
aether,  a  second  system  having  a  different  free  period,  and  sets  it  in 
vibration,  the  amplitude  pf  the  second  vibration  is  inconsiderable, 
except  when  the  periods  approach  equality.  In  such  a  case  the 
two  systems  must  be  regarded  as  a  single  more  complex  one,  the 
absorbed  vibration  becomes  large,  though  remaining  alwavs  nnite, 
and  the  transmitted  vibration  undergoes  a  remarkable  change  in 
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but  their  relations  to  the 'last  require  further  investigation. 
Some  of  them  are  called  "  humming-birds  "  by  Anglo-Indians 
and  colqnists,  but  with  that  group>  which,  as  before  indicated 
(see  Humming-bird),  belongs  to  the  Picariae,  the  sun-birds, 
being  true  P&ssereSy  have  nothing  to  do.  Though  part  of  the 
plumage  in  many  sun-birds  gleams  with  metallic  lustre,  they 
owe  much  of  their  beauty  to  feathers  which  are 
not  lustrous,  though  almost  as  vivid,^  and  the 
most  wonderful  combination  of  the  brightest 
colours — scarlet,  purple,  blue,  green  and  yellow 
— is  often  seen,  in  one  and  the.  same  bird.  One 
group,  however,  is  dull  in  hue,  and  but  for  the 
presen(re  in  some  of  its  members  of  yellow  or 
flame-coloured  precostal  tufts,  which  are  very 
characteristic  of  the  family,  might  at  first  sight 
be  thought  not  to  belong  here.  Graceful  in  form 
and  active  in  motion,  sun-birds  flit  from  flower  to 
flower,  feeding  on  small  insects  which  are  attracted 
by  the  nectar  and  on  the  nectar  itself;  but  this 
is  usually  done  while  perched  and  rarely  on  the 
wing  as  is  the  habit  of  humming-birds.  The 
extensible  tongue,  though  practically  serving  the  same  end  in 
both  groups,  is  essentially  different  in  .  its  quasi-tubular 
structure,  and  there  is  also  considerable  difference  between 
this  organ  in  the  Nectariniidae  and  the  Meliphagidae.'  The 
nests  of  the  sun-birds,  domed  with  a  penthouse  porch,  and 
pensile  from  the  end  of  a  bough  or  leaf,  are  very  neatly  built. 
The  eggs  are  generally  three  in  number,  of  a  dull  white  covered 
with  confluent  specks  of  greenish  grey. 

The  Nectariniidae  form  the  subject  of  a  sumptuous  Monograph 
by  G.  E.  Shelley  (4to,  London,  I8;j6-i880),  in  the  coloured  plates  of 
which  full  justice  is  done  to  the  varied  beauties  which  these  gloriously 
arrayed  little  beings  display,  while  almost  every  available  source  of 
information  has  oeen  consulted  and  the  results  embodied.  This 
author  divides  the  family  into  three  sub-families:  Neodrepaninae, 
consisting  of  a  ^ngle  genus  and  species  peculiar  to  Madagascar; 
Nectariniinae,  containing;  9  genera,  one  of  which,  Cinnyrts,  has  more 
than  half  the  number  of  species  in  the  whole  group;  and  Arachnc- 
therinae  (sometimes  known  as  "  spider-hunters  "),  with  2  genera 
including  11  species — all  large  in  size  and  plain  in  hue.  To  these  he 
also  adds  the  genus  PromeropSy*  composed  of  2  species  of  South 
African  birds,  of  very  different  appearance,  whose  affinity  to  the  rest 
can  as  yet  hardly  be  taken  as  proved.  According  to  E.  L.  Layard, 
the  habits  of  the  Cape  PromeropSy  its  mode  of  nidification,  and  the 
character  of  its  eggs  are  ven^  unlike  those  of  the  ordinary  Nectari- 
niidae. In  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Birds  '(\x.  1-126 
and  291)  H.  J.  Gadow  has  more  recently  treated  of  this  family, 
reducing  the  number  of  both  genera  and  species,  though  adding  a 
new  genus  discovered  since  the  publication  of  Shelley's  work. 

(A.  N.) 

SUN-BITTERN,  the  EuryPyga  helias  of  ornithology,  a  bind 
that  has  long  exercised  systematists;  and  one  whose  proper 
place  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  to  have  been  determined  to 
everybody's  satisfaction. 

According  to  Pallas,  who  in  1781  gave  (N.  nordl.  Beytr&ge^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  48^54,  pi.  3)  a  good  description  and  fair  figure  of  it,  calling  it  the 

Surinamische  Sonnenreyger,"  Ardea  helias ^  the  first  author  to 
notice  this  form  was  Fermin,  whose  account  of  it,  under  the  name  of 
**  Sonnenvogel,"  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1759  (Descr,, 
&€.,  de  Surinamf  iL  192),  but  was  vague  and  meagre.  In  1772, 
however,  it  was  satisfactorily  figured  and  described  in  Rozier's 
Observalions  sur  la  physique,  &c.  (vol.  v.  pt.  i,  p.  212,  pi.  i),as  the  Petit 
paon  des  roseaux — by  which  name  it  was  known  in  French  Guiana,* 
A  few  years  later  D'Aubenton  figured  it  in  his  well-known  series  {Pi, 
Enl.,  p.  782),  and  then  in  1781  came  Buffon  (H.N,,  Oiseaux^  vol.  viii. 
pp.  169,  170,  pi.  xiv.),  who,  calling  it  "  Le  CaurllL  ou  petit  paon  des 
roses,'  announced  it  as  hitherto  undescribed  and  placed  it  among  the 
Rails.  In  the  same  year  appeared  the  above-cited  paper  by  Pallas, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  remote  abode,  was  better  informed  as  to 
its  history  than  his  great  contemporary,  whose  ignorance,  real  or 
affected,  of  his  fellow-countryman  s  priority  in  the  field  is  inexplic- 
able; and  it  must  have  been  by  inadvertence  that,  writing  '*  roses  " 

^Cf.^  H.  J.  Gadow,  Proc.  Zool.  5oc.  (1882),  pp.  409-421,  pis. 
xxvii.,  xxviii. 

*  Ibid.  (1883),  pp.  62-69,  pi.  xvi. 

•  According  to  M.  J.  BrissoA  (Omithologie,  ii.  460),  this  name  was 
the  invention  of  Reaumur.    It  seems  to  have  become  Anglicized. 

'*  This  figure  and  description  were  repeated  in  the  later  issue  of 
this  work  in  1777  (vol.  i.  pp.  679-781,  pi.  i). 


for  "  roseaux,"  Buffon  turned  the  colonial  name  from  one  that  had 
a  good  meaning  into  nonsense.  In  1783  Boddaert,  equally  ignorant 
of  what  Pallas  had  done,  called  it  Scolopax  stdaris,^  and  in  referring 
it  to  that  genus  he  was  followed  by  Latham  (Synopsis,  iii.  156),  by 
whom  it  was  introduced  to  English  readers  as  the  Caurale  Snipe. 
Thus  within  a  dozen  years  this  bird  was  referred  to  three  perfectly 
distinct  genera,  and  in  those  days  genera  meant  much  more  than 


(From  Cambridge  Natural  History,  voL  it. , "  Birds/'  by  pemtosicA  6f  1 

MftcmaiM  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Fig.  I. — Sun-Bittern  {Eurypyga  helias), 

they  do  now.  Not  until  181 1  was  it  recognized  as  forming  a  genus 
of  its  own.  This  was  done  by  lUiger,  whose  appellation,  EuryPyga 
has  been  generally  accepted. 

The  sun-bittem  is  about  as  big  as  a  small  curlew,  but  with 
much  shorter  legs  and  a  rather  lender,  straight  bill.  The 
wings  are  moderate,  bmad,  and  rounded,  the  tail  rather  long 
and  broad.  The  head  is  black  with  a  white  stripe  over  and 
another  under  each  eye,  the  chin  and  throat  being  also  white. 
The  rest  of  the  plumage  is  not  to  be  described  in  a  limited  space 
otherwise  than  generally,  being  variegated  with  blacky  brown, 
chestnut,  bay,  buflF,  grey  and  white — so  mottled,  speckled  and 
belted  either  in  wave-like  or  zigzag  forms  as  somewhat  to 
resemble  certain  moths.  The  bay  colour  forms  two  conspicu- 
ous patches  on  each  wing,  and  also  an  antepenultimate  bar 
on  the  tail,  behind  which  is  a  subterminal  band  of  black.  The 
irides  are  red;  the  bill  is  greenish  olive;  and  the  legs  are  pale 
yellow.  As  in  the  case  of  most  South  American  birds,  very 
little  is  recorded  of  its  habits  in  freedom,  except  that  it  fre- 
quents the  muddy  and  wooded  banks  of  rivers,  feeding  on  small 
fishes  and  insects.  In  captivity  it  soon  becomes  tame,  and  has 
several  times  made  its  nest  and  reared  its  young  (which,  when 
hatched,  are  clothed  with  mottled  down;  Proc.  ZooL  Sac, 
1866,  p.  76,  pi.  ix.  fig.  i)  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  (London), 
where  examples  are  generally  to  be  seen  and  their  plaintive 
piping  heard.  It  ordinarily  walks  with  slow  and  precise  steps, 
keeping  its  body  in  a  horizontal  position,  but  at  times,  when 
excited,  it  will  go  through  a  series  of  fantastic  performances, 
spreading  its  broad  wings  and  tail  so  as  to  display  their  beauti- 
ful markings.  This  species  inhabits  Guiana  and  the  interior  of 
Brazil;  but  in  Colombia  and  Central  America  oocurs  a  iaiiger 
and  somewhat  differently  coloured  form  which  is  knowii  as 
E,  major. 

For  a  long  while  it  seemed  as  if  Eurypyga  had  no  near  ally,  but  on 
the  Colonization  of  New  Caledonia  by  the  French,  an  extremely 
curious  bird  was  found  inhabiting  most  parts  of  that  island,  to 
which  it  is  peculiar.  This  the  natives  called  the  Kagu,  and  it  is 
the  Rhinochetus  jubatus  of  ornithology.  Its  original  describers, 
MM.  Jules  Verreaux  and  Des  Murs,  regarded  it  first  a&a  heron  and 
then  as  a  crane  (Red,  et  Mag,  de  Zoologte,  i860,  pp.  439^441,  pi.  21 ; 
1862,  pp.  142-144) ;  but,  on  Mr  George  Bennett  sending  two  live 
examples  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Mr  Bartlett  quickly  detected 
in  them  an  affinity  to  EUryp^ga  {Proc.  ZooL  Soc,  1862,  pp.  218, 
219,  pi.  XXX.),  and  in  due  time  anatomical  investigation  showed 
him  to  be  right.  The  kagu,  however,  would  not  strike  the  ordi- 
nary observer  as  having  much  outward  resemblance  to  the  sun- 
bittem,  of  which  it  has  neither  the  figure  nor  posture.  It  is  rather  a 
long-legged  bird,  about  as  large  as  an  ordinary  fowl,  walking  quickly 


*  Possibly  he  saw  in  the  bird's  variegated  plumage  a  resemblance 
to  the  painted  snipes,  Rhynchaea,  His  specific  name  shows  that  he 
must  have  known  how  the  Dutch  in  Surinam  called  it. 
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and  thtin  standing  almost  motionlesst  with  bright  red  bill  and  l^:s, 
large  eyes,  a  full  pendent  crest,  and  is  generally  of  a  light  slate-oolour, 
paler  beneath,  and  obscurely  barred  on  its  longer  \dng-coverts  and 
tail  with  a  daricer  shade.  It  is  only  when  it  spreads  its  wings  that 
these  are  seen  to  be  marked  and  spotted  with  white,  rust-colour,  and 


Fig.  2. — Kagu  (Rhinochetu^  jubalus), 

black,  somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  those  of  the  sun-'bittem.  Like 
that  bird,  too,  the  kag[u  wul,  in  moments  of  excitement,  give  up  its 
ordinary  placid  behaviour  and  execute  a  variety  of  violent  gesticu- 
lations, some  of  them  evien  of  a  more  extraordinary  kind,  for  it  will 
dance  round,  holding  the  tip  of  its  tail  or  one  of  its  wings  in  a  way 
that  no  other  bird  is  known  to  do.  Its  habits  in  its  own  country 
were  described  at  some  length  in  1863  by  M.  Jouan  {Mim,  Soc,  Sc. 
Nat.  Cherbourg^  ix.  gj  and  235),  and  in  1870  by  M.  Marie  (Actes  Soc. 
Linn.  Bordeaux^  xxvii.  323-326),  the  last  ot'whom  predicts  the  speedy 
extinction  of  thi^  interesting  form,  a  fate  foreboded  also  by  the 
statement  of  Messrs  Layard  (IbiSj  1882,  pp.  534,  535)  that  it  has 
nearljr  disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  move  settled  and 
inhabited  parts. 

The  internal  and  external  structure  of  both  these  remarkable 
forms  is  now  fully  known  and  it  appears  that  they,  though  separable 
as  distinct  families,  Eurypygidae  and  Rhinochetidae,  must  be  deemed 
the  relics  of  very  ancient  and  generalized  types  more  or  less  related 
to  the  RalUdae  (see  Rail),  and  Psophiidae  (see  Trumpeter).  It  is 
only  to  be  remarked  that  the  eggs  of  both  Eurypyga  and  Kkinochetus 
have  a  very  strong  ralline  appearance — stronger  even  than  the 
figures  pubhshed  {Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1868,  pi.  12)  would  indicate. 

(A.  N,) 

SUNBURT,  a  borough  and  the  county  seat  of  Northumber- 
land county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Susquehanna  river 
about  53  m.  by  rail  N.  by  E.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  (1900),  9810, 
of  whom  197  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  U.S.  census)  13,770.  It 
is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Northern  Central  (controlled 
by  the  Pennsylvania)  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  railways. 
Sunbury's  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  silk;  the 
Pennsylvania  railway  has  repair  shops  here.  The  total  value 
of  the  borough's  factory  products  increased  from  $1,868,157 
in  190a  to  $2,592,^29  in  1905,  or  38-8%.  The  borough  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Indian  village,  Shamokin,  which  was 
occupied  by  Delawares,  Senecas  and  Tutelos,  and  was  long  the 
most  prominent  Indian  village  in  the  province;  in  1747-1755 
there  was  a  Moravian  mission  here.  Owing  to  the  strategic 
importance  of  the  place  the  provincial  government  erected 
Fort  Augusta  here  in  1756;  during  the  War  of  Independence 
many  of  the  fugitives  from  the  Wyoming  Massacre  came  to  this 
fort.  Sunbury  was  first  surveyed  in  1772  and  was  incorporated 
as  a  borough  in  1797. 

SUNBURY-ON-THAMES,  an  urban  district  m  the  Uxbridge 
parliamentary  division  of  Middlesex,  England,  17  m.  S.W.  of 
St  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  on  a  branch  of  the  London  & 
South  Western  railway-  Pop.  (1901),  4544.  It  is  a  favourite 
riverside  resort  and  has  grown  considerably  as  a  residential 
district.  The  churcji  of  St  Mary,  Byzantine  i^  style,  dates 
from  1752.  There  are  pumping  works  and  filtration  beds  for 
the  water-supply  of  London.    To  the  north-east  is  Kempton 


Park,  the  manor-house  of  which  was  a  royal  res£dende  eariy 
in  the  14th  century.  The  park  is  famous  for  its  race>meetings, 
the  piincipal  fixture  being  the  Jubilee  Handicap,  establi^ed 
in  1887.  The  manor  was  granted  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  passed  in  the  13  th  century^  to  the  see  of 
London  and  in  the  i6th  to  the  Crown  j^  but  was  not  so  he(d  later 
thaif  1603. 

SUN  COPYING,  or  Photo  Copying,  the  name  given  to  that 
branch  of  photographic  contact  printing  which  is  carried  out 
without  the  aid  of  a  Camera-made  negative.  It  is  now  used 
very  extensively  for  copying  documents,  especially  the  plans 
of  architects  arid  engineers.  .    >-      . 

The  earliest  discovered  process^  the  ferropnissiate,  fe  still 
the  one  most  largely  used,  on  account  of  its  economy  And  per- 
manence, combined  with  a  simplicity  of  manipulation  that 
render^  it  highly  suitable  for  office  use;  it  was  invented  in  1840 
by  Sir  John  Herschel.  This  method  has  the  disadvantage  that 
the  copies  are  blue  in  colour,  and,  as  it  is  a  negative  process,  the 
black  lines  of  the  original  become  the  white  lines  of  the  print; 
the  development  is  by  washing  in  Water,  so  that  the  important 
feature  of  accuracy  of  scale  is  lost.  The  next  step  of  importance 
was  in  1864,  when  William  Willis  of  Birmingham,  the  father 
of  the  inventor  of  the  platinotype  system  of  photographic 
printing,  invented  the  aniline  process.  In  this  method  a  paper 
sensitized  with  bichromate  of  potassium  is  exposed  to  fight, 
with  the  document  (generally  a  tracing)  in  front  of  it;  the  un- 
protected lines  are  bleached  out,  but  the  protected  ones  heniain 
and  are  developed  by  contact  with  vapour  of  aniline,  a  sub- 
sequent washing  for  the  removal  of  chemicds  completing  the 
print.  For  twenty  years  this  process  was  successfully  used 
with  little  opposition  other  than  that  of  the  blue  prints  pre- 
viously referred  to,  and  of  the  Pellet  process,  which  gave  a  blue 
line  on  a  white  ground,  the  inventor  being  associated  throughout 
with  the  firm  of  Vincent  Brooks,  Day  &  Son;  but  since  that  time 
a  large  number  of  other  methods  have  come  into  use,  some 
requiring  a  paper  negative  in  the  first  instance  and  some 
not,  but  all  much  aided  by  improved  methods  of  applying 
electric  light.  The  earliest  of  these  improved  systems 
utilizing  electric  light  was  that  invented  by  Mr  B.  J.  Hall, 
whose  photo-copier  consists  of  two  semi-circular  glasses  forming 
a  cylinder,  which  may  be  revolved,  and  through  which  an  arc 
lamp  travels,  while  the  tracing  and  sensitized  paper  are  strapped 
to  its  outer  surface. 

Between  1900  and  1908  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to 
overcoming  the  variation  of  scale  that  is  inevitable  in  all  systems 
that  require  a  final  washing  in  water  either  for  development  or 
for  the  removal  of  chemicals;  and  at  least  four  excellent  systems 
have  arisen.  While  Mr  F.  R.  Vandyke  was  perfecting  the  system 
which  he  patented  in  1901  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Department  at  Southampton,  Messrs  Vincent 
Brooks,  Day  &  Son  were  working  along  somewhat  similar  lines, 
the  outcome  of  which  was  their  "  True-to-Scale  Photo  Litho  " 
system.  In  both  these  methods  a  reversed  positive  print  is 
secured  on  zinc,  from  which  copies  can  be  made  in  printer's 
ink  of  any  colour  by  the  usual  lithographic  method  on  almost 
any  material  that  may  be  desired.  The  plates  prepared  by  these 
methods  are  so  sensitive  to  light  that  excellent  results  can  be 
secured  from  dramngs  made  even  on  semi-transparent  material 
such  as  drawing  paper,  and  of  course  the  plates  when  made  are 
capable  of  alteration  or  addition  and  can  be  stored  for  reprints. 

An  admirable  process  had  since  been  invented  by  MM. 
Dorel  Freres  of  Paris,  which  is  even  more  expeditious,  and 
being  less  in  prime  cost  is  more  suitable  when  only  a  small 
number  of  prints  is  required.  In  this  case  a  large  sheet  of  thin 
zinc  is  coated  with  chemically-treated  gelatin,  with  the  result 
that  when  a  ferropnissiate  print  is  pressed  down  on  it  either 
with  the  hand  or  by  a  roller  the  protected  lines  affect  the  gelatin 
in  such  a  way  that  the  parts  that  have  been  in  contact  with  them 
receive  a  greasy  ink  while  the  remainder  of  the  surface  rejects 
it^  so  that  a  small  number  (not  generally  exceeding  six)  of  very 
excellent  prints  can  be  secured.  The  inveiitors  refrained  from 
taking  out  a  patent  either  in  France  or  elsewhere,  preferring  to 
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work  their  invention  as  a  secret  process,  but  the  formula  api>ears 
either  to  have  leaked  out  or  to  have  been  discovered,  so  that  the 
process  is,  perhiq)s  with  slight  variations,  used  under  numerous 
names.  With  the  aid  of  the  various  systems  of  rotary  copiers, 
by  which  blue  prints  of  almost  any  length  can  be  secured, 
Doi^l  prints  identical  in  scale  with  the  originals  have  been  made 
of  the  length  of  22  feet.  An  interesting  kindred  process  but 
with  well  defined  variations  is  known  as  velogmphy. 

For  the  technical  and  chemical  details  of  the  various  methods 
reference  may  be  made  to  Ferric  and  Hdiographic  Processes  by  G.  E. 
Brown  (Dawbam  8c  Ward).  (F.  V.  B.) 

SUNDA  ISLANDS,  the  collective  name  of  the  islands  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago  which  extend  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  to 
the  Moluccas.  They  are  divided  into  the  Great  Sunda  Islands — 
ue.  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Banka  and  Billiton, 
with  their  adjacent  islands — and  the  Little  Sunda  Islands, 
of  which  the  more  important  are  Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbawa, 
Flores,  Sumba  and  Timor. 

Sunda  Strait  is  the  channel  separating  Siunatra  from  Java 
and  uniting  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  Java  Sea.  It  is  15  m. 
broad  between  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Sumatra  and 
the  town  o£  Anjer  in  Java.  In  the  middle  is  the  low-lying 
well- wooded  island  of  Dwars-innden-Weg  ("  right  in  the  way  ")> 
otherwise  M!iddle  Island  or  Sungian.  In  1883  Sunda  Strait  was 
the  scene  of  tlie  most  terrific  results  of  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa 
(^.pO)  a  volcanic  island  further  west  in  the  strait 

SUNDARBANS,  or  Sundekbunds,  a  tract  of  waste  country  in 
Bengal,  India^  forming  the  seaward  fringe  of  the  Gangetic 
delta.  It  has  i^ever  been  surveyed,  nor  has  the  census  been 
extended  to  it.  It  stretches  for  about  165  m.,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Hugli  to  the  mouth  of  the  Meghna,  and  is  bordered 
inland  by  the  three  settled  districts  of  the  Twenty-four  Parganas, 
Khulna  and  Backergunje.  The  total  area  (including  water) 
is  estimated  at  6526  sq.  m.  It  is  a  water-logged  jungle,  in  which 
tigers  and  other  wild  beasts  aboimd.  Attempts  at  reclamation 
have  not  been  very  successful.  The  forest  department  realizes 
a  large  revenue,  chiefly  by  tolls  on  produce  removed.  The 
characteristic  tree  is  the  sundrl  {Heritiera  littordis)^  from  which 
the  name  of  the  tract  has  probably  been  derived.  It  yields  a 
hard  wood,  used  for  building,  and  for  making  boats,  furniture, 
&c.  The  Sundarbans  are  everywhere  intersected  by  river 
channels  and  creeks,  some  of  which  afford  water  communication 
between  Calcutta  and  the  Brahmaputra  valley,  both  for  steamers 
and  for  native  boats. 

SUNDAY,  or  the  Lord's  Day  (4  tc^  'ffUov  4/^pa,  dies  solis; 
4  KvpuLKfj  ^ptipay  dies  dominica,  dies  dominicus^),  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  celebrated  in  memory  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  the  principal  day  for  public  worship. 
An  additional  reason  for  the  sanctity  of  the  day  may  have  been 
found  in  its  association  with  Pentecost  or  Whitsun.*  There  is 
no  evidence  that  in  the  earliest  years  of  Christianity  there  was 
any  formal  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  or  any  general 
cessation  of  work.  But  it  seems  to  have  from  the  first  been 
set  apart  for  worship.  Thus  according  to  Acts  xx.  7,  the 
disciples  in^Troas  met  weekly  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  for 
exhortation  and  the  breaking  of  bread  j  i  Cor.  xvi.  2  implies 
at  least  some  observance  of  the  day;  and  the  solemn  com- 
memorative character  it  had  very  early  acquired  is  strikingly 
indicated  by  an  incidental  expression  of  the  writer  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse (i.  10),  who  for  the  first  time  gives  it  that  name  ("  the 
Lord's  Day  *')  by  which  it  is  almost  invariably  referred  to  by 
all  writers  of  the  century  immediately  succeeding  ap>ostolic 
times.'  Indications  of  the  manner  of  its  observance  during 
this  period  are  not  wanting.     Teaching  of  the  Apostles  (c.  14) 

*  The  ^  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  nations  adopt  the  former 
designation  (Sunday,  SonnUtg,  Sdndaz,  &c.),  the  Latin  nations  the 
latter  (dinumche,  damenica,  d^in^o,  &c,). 

»  From  an  expression  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  15).  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  Ascension  also  was  believed  by  some  to  have 
taken  place  on  a  Sunday. 

•In  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  already  referred  to  (c.  15)  it  is  called 
*'  the  eighth  day  ":  "  We  keep  the  eighth  day  with  joyfulness,  the 
day  also  in  which  Jesus  rose  again  from  the  dead."  Cf.  Justin 
Martyr,  Dial.  c.  Trypk,  c.  138. 


contains  the  precept;  "  And  on  the  Lord's  day  of  the  Lord 
(Kard  Kvpuuc^p  icvpLov)  come  together  and  break  bread  and 
give  thanks  after  confessing  your  transgressions,  that  your 
sacrifice  may  be  pure/'  Ignatius  (Ad  Magn,  c.  9)  speaks  of 
those  whom  he  addresses  as  ''  no  longer  Sabbatiziag,  but  living 
in  the  observance  of  tife  Lord's  day  (/card  Kvpuudlv  l^&vres)  on 
which  also  our  life  sprang  up  again."*  Eusebius  (H,E,  iv.  23) 
has  preserved  a  letter  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (aj>.  175)  to  Soter, 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  which  he  says:  "  To-day  we  have  passed  the 
Lord's  holy  day,  in  which  we  have  read  your  epistle  ";  and  the 
same  historian  {H.E,  iv.  26)  mentions  that  Melito  of  Sardis 
(a.d.  170)  had  written  a  treatise  on  the  Lord's  day.  Pliny's 
letter  to  Trajan  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  meetings  of  the  Chris- 
tians "  on  a  stated  day  "  need  only  be  alluded  to.  The  first 
writer  who  mentions  the  name  of  Sunday  as  applicable  to  the 
Lord's  day  is  Justin  Martyr;  this  designation  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  which  is  of  heathen  origin  (see  Sabbath),  had  come 
into  general  use  in  the  Roman  world  shortly  before  Justin 
wrote.  He  describes  {Apol,  i.  67)  how  ''on  the  day  called 
Stmday  "  town  and  country  Christians  alike  gathered  together 
in  one  place  for  instruction  and  prayer  and  charitable  offerings 
and  the  distribution  of  bread  and  wine;  they  thus  meet  together 
on  that  day,  he  says,  because  it  is  the  first  day  in  which  God 
made  the  world,  and  because  Jesus  Christ  on  the  same  day  rose 
from  the  dead. 

As  long  as  the  Jewish  Christian  element  continued  to  have 
any  influence  in  the  Church,  a  tendency  to  observe  Sabbath  as 
well  as  Sunday  naturally  persisted.  Enaebius  {H.E.  iii.  27) 
mentions  that  the  Ebionites  continued  to  keep  both  days,  and 
there  is  abundant  evidence  from  TertuUian  onwards  that  so  far 
as  public  worship  and  abstention  from  fasting  are  concerned 
the  practice  was  widdly  spread  among  the  Gentile  churches. 
Thus  we  learn  from  Socrates  {H.E.  vi.  c.  8)  that  in  his  time 
public  ^fvorship  was  held  in  the  churches  of  Constantinople  on 
both  days;  the  Apostolic  Canons  (can.  66  [65])  sternly  prohibit 
fasting  on  Simday  or  Saturday  (except  Holy  Saturday);  «nd  the 
injunction  of 'the  Apostolic  ConstiitUions  (v.  20;  cf.  ii.  59^  vii.  23) 
is  to  "  hold  your  solemn  assemblies  and  rejoice  eveiy  Sabbath 
day  (excepting  one),  and  every  Lord's  day."  Thus  the  earliest 
observance  of  the  day  was  confined  to  congregational  worship, 
either  in  the  early  morning  or  late  evening.  The  social  con- 
dition of  the  early  Christians  naturally  forbade  any  general 
suspension  of  work,  Irenaeus  {c.  140-202)  is  the  .first  of  the 
early  fathers  to  refer  to  a  tendency  to  make  Sunday  a  day  of 
rest  in  his  mention  that  harvesting  was  forbidden  by  the  Church 
on  the  day.  TertuUian,  writing  in  202,  says  "  Ofa  tha  Lord's 
day  we  ought  abstain  from  all  habit  and  labour  of  anxiety, 
putting  off  even  our  business."  But  the  whole  matter  was 
placed  on  a  new  footing  when  the  civil  power,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  Constantine  mentioned  below,  began  to  legislate  as  to 
the  Sunday  rest.  The  fourth  commandment,  holding  as  it 
does  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  decalogue,  the  precepts  of  which 
coidd  not  fw  the  most  part  be  regarded  as  of  merely  transitory 
obligation,  and  never  of  course  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Church;  but,  remembering  the  liberty  given  in 
the  Pauline  writings  "  in  respect  of  a  feast  day  or  a  new  moon 
or  a  Sabbath  "  (Col.  ii.  16;  cf.  Rom.  xiv.  5,  GaJ.  iv.  lo,  11),  they 
usually  explained  the  "  Sabbath  day  "  of  the  commandment  as 
meaning  the  new  era  that  had  been  introduced  by  the  advent 
of  Christ,  and  interpreted  the  rest  enjoined  as  meaning  cessation 
from  sin.  But  when  a  series  of  imperial  decrees  had  enjoined 
with  increasing  stringency  an  abstinence  frozp  labour  on  Sun- 
day, it  was  inevitable  that  the  Christian  conscience  should  be 
roused  on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath  rest  also,  and  in  many 
minds  the  tendency  would  be  such  as  finds  expression  in  the 
Apostolic  Constittitions  (viii.  33);  "Let  the  slaves  work  five 
days;  but  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  the  Lord's  day  let  them  have 

••  The  longer  recension  runs:  "  But  let  every  one  of  you  keep  the 
Sabbath  after  a  spiritual  manner  .  -  .  And  after  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  let  every  friend  of  Christ  keep  the  Lord's  day  as  a  fes- 
tival, the  resiirrection  day,  the  queen  and  chief  of  all  the  days." 
The  writer  finds  a  reference  to  the  Lord's  day  in  the  titles  to  Ps.  vi. 
and  xii.,  which  are  "  set  to  the  eighth." 
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leisure  to  go  to  church  for  instruction  in  piety."  There  is  evi- 
dence of  the  same  tendency  in  the  opposite  canon  (29)  of  the 
council  of  Laodicea  (363),  which  forbids  Christians  from  Judaiz- 
ing  and  resting  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  actually  enjoms  them 
to  work  (m  that  day«  preferring  the  Lord's  day  and  so  far  as 
possible  resting  as  Christians.  About  this  time  accordingly 
we  find  traces  of  a  disposition  in  Christian  thinkers  to  distinguish 
between  a  temporary  and  a  permanent  element  in  the  Sabbath 
day. precept;  thus  Chrysostom  (loth  homily  on  Genesis)  discerns 
the  fundamental  principle  of  that  precept  to  be  that  we  should 
dedicate  one  whole  day  in  the  circle  of  the  week  and  set  it  apart 
for  ezerdse  in  spiritual  things.  The  view  that  the  Christian 
Lord's  day  or  Sunday  is  but  the  Christian  Sabbath  transferred 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  does  not  find 
categorical  expression  till  a  much  later  period,  Alcuin  being 
apparently  the  first  ta  allege  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  that  "  ejus 
observationem  mos  Christianus  ad  diem  dominicam  compe- 
tendus  transtulit  "  (cf .  Dbcalogue). 

Law  Relaxing  to  Sunday 

The  earliest  recognition  of  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a 
legal  duty  is  a  coastitution  of  Constanrine  in  321  a.d.,  enacting 
that  a]l  courts  of  justice,  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  workshops 
were  to  be  at  rest  on  Sunday  {vencrabili  die  solis)^  with  an 
exception  in  favour  of  those  engaged  in  agricultural  labour. 
This  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  imperial  constitutions,  most 
of  which  are  incorporated  in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  bk.  iii.  tit. 
12  (Dt  Jmis),  The  constitutions  comprised  ia  this  title  of  the 
code  begin  with  that  of  Constantine,  and  further  provide  that 
emancipation  and  manumission  were  the  only  legal  proceedings 
permissible  on  the  Lord's  day  (die  dominko),  though  contracts 
and  compromises  might  be  made  between  the  parties  where  no 
intervention  of  the  court  was  necessary.  Pleasure  was  forbidden 
as  well  sis  business.  No  spectacle  was  to  be  exhibited  in  a 
theatre  or  circus.  If  the  emperor's  birthday  fell  qj^  a  Sunday, 
its  celebration  wa&  to  be  postponed.  The  seven  days  before 
and  after  Easter  were  to  be  kept  as  Sundays.  In  Cod.  i.  4,  9, 
appeal^  the  regulation  that  prisoners  wtere  to  be  brought  up  for 
examinatiqn  and  interrpgation  on  Simday.  On  the  other  hand, 
Cod.  iii.  12,  IQ,  distinctly  directs  the  torture  of  robbeis  and 
pirates,  even  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  divine  pardon  (says  the  law) 
being  hoped  for  where  the  safety  of  society  was  thus  assiured. 
After  the  time  of  Justinian  the  observance  of  Sunday  appears 
to  have  become  stricter.  In  the  West,  Charlemagne  forbade 
labour  of  any  kind.  A  century  later  in  the  Eastern  Empire  No. 
liv.  of  the  Leonine  constitutions  abolished  the  exemption  of 
agricultural  labour  contained  in  the  constitution  of  Constantine; 
but  this  exemption  was  specially  preserved  in  England  by  a 
constitution  of  Archbishop  Meopham.  The  canon  law  followed 
the  lines  of  Roman  law.  The  decrees  of  ecclesiststical  councils 
on  the  subject  have  been  numerous.  Much  of  the  law  is  con- 
tained in  the  Decretals  of  Gregory,  bk.  ii.  tit.  9  (Deferiis),  c.  i 
of  which  (translated)  runs  thus:  "  We  decree  that  all  Sundays 
be  observed  from  vespers  to  vespers  (a  tespera  ad  vesper  am), 
and  that  all  unia.wful  work  be  abstain^  from,  so  that  in  them 
trading  or  legal  proceedings  be  not  carried  on,  or  any  one  con- 
demned to  death  or  punishment,  or  any  oaths  be  administered, 
except  for  pe^e  or  other  necessary  reason."  Works  of  necessity 
(especially  in  the  case  of  perishable:  materials  or  where  time 
Was  important,  as  in  fishing)  were  allowed,  on  condition  that  a 
due  proportion  of  the  gain  made  by  work  so  done  was  given 
to  the  church  and  the  poor.  The  consent  of  parties  was  in- 
sufficient to  give  jurisdiction  to  a  court  of  law  to  proceed  on 
Sunday,  though  it  was  sufficient  in  the  case  of  a  day  sanctified 
by  the  ecclesiaatical  authority  for  a  temporary  purpose,  e.g. 
a  thanksgiving  for  vintage  or  harvest. 

In  England  legislation  on  the  subject  began  early  and  con- 
tinues down  to  the  most  modem  times.  As  early  as  the  7th 
cetttury  the  laws  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  provided  that, 
if  a  "  theowman  "  worked  on  Sunday  by  his  lord's  command, 
he  was  to  be  free  and  the  lord  to  be  fined  308.;  if  a  freeman 
worked  without  his  lord's  command,  the  penalty  was  forfeiture 


of  freedom  or  a  fine  of  60s.,  and  twice  as  much  in  the  case  of  a 
priest.  The  laws  of  iEthelstan  forbade  marketing,  of  iEthelred 
fdkmoots  and  bunting,  on  the  Simday.  In  almost  all  the  pre- 
Conquest  compilations  there  are  admonitions  to  keep  the  day 
holy.  The  first  allusion  to  Sunday  in  statute  law  proper  is  in 
1354  (28  Edw.  III.  c.  14  rep.),  forbidding  the  sale  of  wool  at  the 
stai^  on  Simday.  The  mass  of  legislation  from  that  date 
downwards  may  be  conveniently,  if  not  scientifically,  divided 
into  five',  classes — ecclesiastical,  constitutional,  judicial,  social 
and  commercial.  The  terms  "Sunday"  and  **  Lord's  day" 
are  used  in  the  statutes,  but  the  term  "  Sabbath  "  occurs  only 
in  ordinances  of  the  Long  Parliament.  "  SabbAth-breaking  '^ 
is  sometimes  used  to  describe  a  violation  of  the  Sunday  obser- 
vance acts,  but  is  objected  to  by  Blackstone  as  legally  incorrect. 
Good  Friday  and  Christmas  Day  are  as  a  rule  in  the  same  legal 
p)09ition  as  Sunday.  In  En^ish  law  Sunday  is  reckoned  from 
midnight  to  midnight,  not  as  in  canon  law  a  vespera  ad  vesperam. 

The  acts  to  be  mentioned  are  still  law  unless  the  contrary  is 
stated. 

Ecclesiasticdl.— Before  the  Reformation  there  appears  to  be 
little  or  no'  statutory  recognition  of  Sunday,  except  as*  a  day  on 
which  tt^e  was  interdicted  or  nationai  sports  directed  to  be 
held.  Thus  the  repealed  acts  of  13S8  (i^  Ric.  II.  c.  6)  and  1409 
(11  Hen.  IV.  c.  4)  enjoined  the  practice  of  aifchery  on  Sunday. 
The  church  itself  by  provincial  constitutions  and  other  means 
declared  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  and  was  strong  enough  to  visit 
with  its  own  censures  those  who  failed  to  observe  Sunday.  At 
the  Refonnation  it  was  thought  nebesaaiiy  to  enforce  the  obser- 
vance of  Sunday  by  the  state  in  face  of  the  question  mooted  at 
the  time  as  to  the  divine  or  merely  human  institution  of  the  day 
as  a  holy  day.  Sunday  observance  was  directed  by  injunctions 
as  well  as  by  statutes  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth.  The 
second  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1552  (g  &c6  Edw.  IV*  c.  i.)  enacted 
that  all  inhabitants  of  the  reahn^  weire  to  endeavour  them^lves 
to  resort  to  their  parish  church  or  chapel  accustomed,  or  upon 
reasonable  let  thereof  to  some  usuial  place  where  common  prayer 
is  used  every  Sunday,  upon  pain  of  pimishment  by  the  censures 
of  the  church.  The  same  principle  was  re-enacted  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  of  1558  (i  Elie.  c.  ^),  wiKh  the  addition  of  a  tem- 
poral punishment,  viz.  a  fine  of  twelve  pence  for  each  offence. 
This  section  of  the  act  is,  however,  no  longer  law;  and  it  appears 
that  the  only  penalty  now  incurred  by  non^attendanjce  at  church 
is  the  shadowy  one  of' ecclesiastical  censure;  Protestant  dis- 
senters, Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  were  in  1846  (9  &  10, 
Vict.  c.  59)  exempted  from  the  act,  and  the  pecuniary  penalties 
were  abrogated  as  to  all  persons;  but  the  acts  as  to  Sundays 
and  holy*  days  are  still  binding  on  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  [Marshall  v.  Graham j  1907,  a  K.B.  11^]. 

.  An  act  of  1551  (5  &  6  Edw.  Vl.  c.  3)  directed  the  keeping  of  all 
Sundays  as  holy  days,  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  husbandmen, 
labourers,  fishermen  and  oth^  persons  iii  harvest  or  other  time  of 
necessity.  Canon  13  of  the  canons  of  1603  provides  that  '*  all 
manner  of  persons  within  the  Church  of  England  sha.ll  celebrate 
and  keep  the  Lord's  day,  commorily  called  Sunday,  accordine  to 
God's  holy  will  and  pleasure  and  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  England 
prescribed  ih  that  behalf,  that  Is,  in  hearing  the  word  of  God  read 
and  taught,  in  private  and  public  prayers,  in  acknowledp^ing  their 
offences  to  God  and  amendment  of  the  same,  in  reconcihng  them^ 
selves  charitably  to  their  ndghbours  where  displeasure  hath  been, 
in  oftentimes  receiving  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  in  visiting  the  poor  and  sick,  using  all  godly  and  sobei*  con- 
versation." The  Long  Parliament,  by  an  ordinance  of  1644,  c.  51^ 
directed  the  Lord's  day  to  be  celebrated  as  holy,  as  being  the 
Chnstian  Sabbath.  Ordinances  of  1650,  c.  9,  and  1656,  c.  15,  con- 
tained various  minute  descriptions  of  crimes  against  the  sanctity  of 
the  Lord's  day,  including  travelling  and  **  vainly  and  profanely 
walking."  These  ordinances  lapsed  at  the  Restoration.  The 
Act  of  Uniformity  of  1661  (13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  4)  enforced  the  reading 
on  every  Lord's  day  of  the  morning  and  evening  prayer  according 
to  the  form  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer — a  duty  which  had  been 
previously  enjoined  by  canon  14  of  1603.  By  the  Chilrch  Building 
Act  1 818,  the  bishop  may  direct  a  third  service,  morning  or  evening, 
where  necessary,  in  any  church  built  under  the  act  (s.  .§5).  By  the 
Church  Building  Act  1838,  he  may  order  the  performance  of  two 
full  services,  each  if  he  so  direct  to  include  a  sermon  (s.  8).  The 
Burial  Laws  Amendment  Act  1880,  Which  authorises  burials  in 
churchyards  of  the  Church  of  Ei^and  without  the  use  of  the  funeral 
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office  of  that  church,  do^  not  allow  such  burials  to  take  place  on 
Sunday,  Good  Friday  or  Christmas  Day  if  the  parson  of  tne  church 
objects.  Under  the  Metropolitan  Police  and  Streets  Acts,  the 
Town  Police  Clauses  Act  1841  and  the  Public  Health  Acts,  street 
traffic  may  be.regulated  during  the  hours  of  divine  service. 

ConstUiUional. — Parliament  has  occa^ioQally  sat  on  Sunday 
in  cases  of  great  emergency,  as  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown. 
Occasionally  divisions  m  the  House  of  Commons  have  taken 
place  early  on  Sunday  morning.  The  Ballot  Act  1872^  enacts 
that  in  reckoning  time  for  election  proceedings  Sundays  are  to 
be  excluded.  A  similar  provision  is  contained  in  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  1882,  as  to  proceedings  under  that  act. 

Judicial, — As  a  general  rule  Sunday  for  the  purpose  of  judicial 
proceedings  is  a  dies  nonjuridicus  on  which  courts  of  justice  do 
not  sit  (9  Co.  Rep,  666).  By  s.  6  of  the  Sunday  Observance  Act 
1677  legal  process  cannot  be  served  or  executed  on  Sunday,  except 
in  cases  of  treason,  felony  or  breach  of. the  peace.  Proceed- 
ings which  do  not  need  the  intervention  of  the.  court  are  good, 
e.g.  service  of  a  citation  or  notice  to  quit  or  claim  to  vote.  By 
s.  4  of  the  Indictable  Offences  Act  1848  justice  may  issue  a 
warrant  of  apprehension  or  a  search  warrant  on  Sunday.  The 
rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  provide  that  the  offices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  be  closed  on  Sundays,  that  Sunday  id  ikot 
to  be  reckoned  in  the  computation  of  any  hmited  time  less  than 
six  days  allowed  for  doing  any  act  or  taking  any  proceeding, 
and  that,  where  the  time  for  doing  any  act  or  taking  any 
proceeding  expires  on  Sunday,  such  act  or  proceeding  is  good 
if  done  or  taken  on  the  next  day.  In  the  divorce  rules  Sundays 
are  excluded  from  compilation.  In  the  county  court  rules 
they  are  excluded  if  the  time  limited  is  less  than  forty-eight 
hours,  and  the  only  county  court  process  which  can  be 
executed  on  Sunday  is  a  warrant  of  arrest  in  an  Admiralty 
action.  Where  a  time  is  fixed  by  statute,  the  Sundays  are 
counted  in.  Where  a  term  of  imprisonment  expires  on  Sunday, 
Christmas  Day  or  Good  Friday,  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to 
discharge  on  the  day  n^xt  preceding  (Prison  Act  1898,  s.  11). 

Social, — Under  this  head  may  be  grouped  the  enactments 
having  for  their  object  the  regulation  of  Sunday  travelling  and 
amusements.  The  earliest  example  of  non-ecclesiastical  inter- 
ference with  recreation  appears  to  be  the  Book  of  Sporis  issued 
by  James  I.  in  161S.  Royal  authority  was  given  to.  all  but 
recusants  to  exercise  themselves  after  evening  service  in  dancing, 
archery,  leaping,  vaulting,  May-games,  Whitsun-ales,  morris- 
dances  and  setting  up  of  Maypoles;  but  bear  and  bull-baiting, 
interludes  and  bowling  by  the  meaner  sort  were  prohibited. 
The  Sunday  Observance  Act  1625  (i  Car.  I.  c.  x),  foUowing  the 
lines  of  the  Book  of  Sports^  inhibited  meetings,  assemblies  or 
concourse  of  people  out  of  their  own  parishes  on  the  Lord's  day 
for  any  sports  and  pastimes  whatsoever,  and  any  bear-baiting, 
bull-baiting,  interludes,  common  plays  or  other  unlawful  exer- 
cises and  pastimes  used  by  any  person  or  persons  within  their 
own  parishes,  under  a  peaaalty  of  3s.  4d.  for  every  offence.  The 
right  to  enforce  ecclesiastical  censures  is  left  imtouched  by  the 
act.  The  act  impliedly  allows  sports  other  than  the  excepted 
ones  as  long  as  only  parishioners  take  part  in  them.  In  1897 
some  lads  were  prosecuted  at  Streatley  imder  this  act  for 
playing  football  in  an  adjoining  piatrish,  but  the  justices  dismissed 
the  charge,  treating  the  act  as  obsolete.  But  in  1906  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  instituted  a  prosecu- 
tion under  the  act  with  the  object  of  preventing  extra-parochial 
rabbit-coursing  on  Sundays.  The  Game  Act  1851  (i  &  2 
Will.  IV.  c.  32,  5.  3)-  makes  it  punishable  to  kill  or  take  game, 
or  to  use  a  dog,  net  or  other  Instrument  {e.g,  a  snare),  for  that 
ptirpose  on  Sunday.  The  prohibition  only  applies  to  game  proper 
and  does  not  extend  to  rabbits. 

There  is  no  law  in  England  against  fishing  on  Sunday  except 
as  to  salmon.  Fishing  for  salmon  on  Sunday  by  any  means 
other  than  a  rod  and  line  is  prohibited  by  the  Salmon  Fishery 
A<f  1 86 1,  and  free  passage  for  salmon  through  all  cribs,  &c., 
used  for  fishery  is  to  be  left  during  the  whole  of  Sunday. 

The  Sunday  Observance  Act  1781  (21  Geo.  III.  c.  49),  drawn 
by  Dr  Porteus,  bishop  of  London,  enacts  that  any  place  opened 
or  used  ior  public  entertainment  and  amusement  or  for  pubUc 


debate  upon  any  part  of  the  Lord's  day  called  Sunday,  to  which 
persons  are  admitted  by  payment  of  money  or  by  tickets  sold 
for  money,  is  to  be  deemed  a  disorderly  house.  The  keeper  is 
to  forfeit  £200  for  every  day  on  which  it  is  opened  or  used  as 
aforesaid  on  the  Lord's  day,  the  manager  or  master  of  the  cere- 
monies £100  and  every  doorkeeper  or  servant  £50.  The  adver- 
tising or  publishing  any  advertisement  of  such  an  entertaiimient 
is  made  subject  to  a  penalty  of  £50.  Proceedings  under  this 
act  for  penalties  may  be  instituted  by  a  common  informer 
withii!)^  six  months  of  the  offence.  It  was  held  in  1868  that  a 
meeting  the  object  of  which  was  not  peciuiiary  gain  (though 
there  was  a  charge  for  admission),  but  an  honest  intention  to 
introduce  religious  worship,  though  not  according  to  any  estab- 
lished or  usual  form,  was  not  within  the  act.  The  hall  used 
was  registered  for  religious  worship.  On  this  principle,  forms 
of  worship  such  as  Mormonism  or  Mahommedanism  are  pro- 
tected. In  1875  actions  were  brought  against  the  Brighton 
Aquarium  Company  and  penalties  recovered  under  the  act. 
As  doubts  were  felt  as  to  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  remit  the 
penalties  in  such  a  case,  an  act  was  passed  in  1875  to  remove 
such  doubts  and  to  enable  the  sovereign  to  remit  in  whole  or 
in  part  penalties  recovered  for  offences  against  the  act  of  1781. 

The  substantive  effect  of  the  act  is  to  hit  all  Sunday  exhibitions 
or  performances  where  money  is  charged  for  admission.  In  1895 
it  was  decided  that  the  chairman  of  a  meeting  held  to  hear  a  lecture 
was  not  liable  as  manager  of  the  meeting,  and  the  solicitor  of  the 
liquidator  of  a  company  was  held  not  to  be  liable  for  merely  letting 
the  hall  for  the  meeting.  In  1906  an  attempt  was  unsuccessfully 
made  to  apply  the  act  of  1781  to  open-air  meetings  for  rabbit- 
ooursing.  The  rules  for  the  government  of  theatres  and  places  of 
public  entertainment,  and  the  terms  of  the  licences  issued,  usually 
prohibit  periormances  on  Sundays.  The  lessees  of  certain  places 
of  public  re&ort  in  London  have  in  some  cases  obtained  their  licences 
from  the  London  County  Council  on  condition  that  they  do  not  hold 
Sunday  concerts,  but  the  recent  i)olicy  of  the  Council  has  been  not 
to  interiere  with  or  restrict  the  giving  of  Sunday  concerts  unless  they 
are  given  for  private  gain  or  by  way  of  trade.  The  Council  has  no 
legal  authority  to  dispense  with  the  Sunday  Observance  Act  1781, 
which  enforces  penalties  on  giving  entertainments  to  which  persons 
are  admitted  by  payment  of  money  or  by  tickets  sold  for  money. 
The  law  has  been  judicially  interpreted,  however,  to  piean  that 
charges  for  reserved  seats  are  not  incompatible  with  free  admission. 
In  consequence  of  this  ruling  Sunday  concerts  have  been  regularly 
given  at  the  Albert  Hall,  which  is  not  under  the  licensing  jurisdicdon 
of  the  London  County  Council,  and  at  the  Queen's  Hall  and  other 
places  within  that  jurisdiction.  No  charge  is  made  for  admission, 
out  those  who  wish  for  seats  must  pay  for  themi  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  concerts  are  not  made  the  subject  of  profit.  At  the  licensing 
sessions  conflicts  have  annually  arisen  on  this  subject  between  the 
advocates  and  opponents  of  Sunday  music. 

Bands  play  on  Sundavs  in  most  of  the  parks  in  London,  whether 
royal  or  under  municipal  control ;  and  it  is  said  that  local  authorities 
cannot  make  bylaws  forbidding  bands  of  music  in  the  streets  on 
Sunday  (Johnson  v.  Croydon  CorporaUon,  1886,  16  Q.B.D.  708), 
Ubranes,  museums  and  gymnasiums  maintained  by  local  authorities 
may,  it  would  seem,  be  lawfully  opened  on  Sundays,  and  the  national 
galleries  and  museums  are  now  so  open  for  part  of  Sunday. 

Commercial. — At  common  law  a  contract  made  on  Sunday  is 
not  void,  nor  is  Simday  trading  or  labour  unlawful,  and  enlist- 
ment of  a  soldier  on  a  Sunday  has  been  held  valid  At  an  early 
period,  however,  the  legislature  began  to  impose  restrictions, 
at  first  by  making  Sunday  trade  impossible  by  closing  the 
places  of  ordinary  business,  later  by  declaring,  certain  kinds 
of  trade  and  labour  illegal,  still  later  by  attempting  to  prohibit 
all  trade  and  labour.  28  Edw.  III.  c.  14  (1354,  now  iiepealed) 
closed  the  wool  market  on  Sunday.  An  act  of  1448  (27 
Hen.  VL  c.  5)  prohibits  fairs  and  markets  on  Sunday  (necessary 
victual  only  excepted),  unless  on  the  four  Sundays  in  harvest — 
an  exemption  repealed  in  1850  (by  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  23}  4 
Edw.  IV.  c.  7  (1464  rep.)  restrained  the  shoemakers  of  London 
from  carrying  on  their  business  on  Sunday.  An  act  of  1627  (3 
Car.  I.  c.  2)  imposes  a  penalty  of  20s.  on  any  carrier,  wagoner 
or  drover  travelling  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  a  penalty  of  6b.  8d. 
on  any  butcher  killing  or  selling  on  that  day.  The  act  does  not 
apply  to  stage  coaches.  Both  this  and  the  act  of  1625  were 
originally  passed  only  for  a  limited  period,  but  by  subsequent 
legislation  they  have  become  perpetual.  Next  in  order  is  the 
Simday  Observance  Act  1677  (29  Car.  11.  c.  7),  "  An  act  for 
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the  better  observaiice  of  the  Lord's  day,  commonly  called 
Sunday." 

After  an  exhortation  to  the  observation  of  the  Lord's  day  by  exer- 
cises in  the  duties  of  piety  and  true  religion,  publicly  and  privately, 
the  act  provides  as  follows:  No  tradesman,  artificer,  workman, 
labourer  or  other  person  (ejusdem  generis)  whatsoever  shall  do  or 
exercise  any  worldly  labour,  business  or  work  of  their  ordinary 
callings  upon  the  Lord's  day  or  any  part  thereof  (works  of  necessity 
and  (£arity  only  excepted) ;  and  every  person  being  of  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  or  upwards  offending  in  the  premises  shall  for  every 
such  offence  forfeit  the  sum  of  5s. ;  and  no  person  or  persons  what- 
soever shall  publicly  cry,  show  forth  or  expose  to  sale  any  wares, 
merchandises,  fruit,  herbs,  goods  or  chattels  whatsoever  upon  the 
Lord's  day  or  any  part  thereof  upon  pain  that  every  person  bo 
offending  shall  forfeit  the  same  goods  so  cried,  or  showecl  forth,,  or 
exposed  to  sale  (s.  i).  A  barber  was  held  in  1900  not  to  be  a  trades- 
man, artificer,  &c.  within  the  act,  and  to  be  free  to  shave  customers 
on  Sunday*;  nor  is  a  farmer.  No  drover,  horse-courser,  wagoner, 
butcher,  higgler  or  any  of  their  servants,  shall  travel  or  come  into 
his  or  their  lodging  upon  the  Lord's  day  or  anv  part  thereof,  upon 
pain  that  each  and  every  such  offender  shall  lorteit  20s.  for  every 
such  offence;  and  no  person  or  persons  shall  use,  employ  or  travel 
upon  the  Lord's  day  with  any  boat,  wherry,  lighter  or  barge,  except 
it  be  upon  extraordinary  occasion  to  be  allowed  by  some  justice  of 
the  peace,  &c.,  upon  pain  that  every  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit 
and  lose  the  sum  of  5s.  for  every  such  offence.  In  default  of  distress 
or  non-payment  of  forfeiture  or  penalty  the  offender  may  be  set 
publicly  in  the  stocks  for  two  hours  (s.  2),  a  punishment  now  obsolete. 
Nothing  in  the  act  is  to  prohibit  the  dressing  of  meat  in  families, 
or  the  dressing  or  selling  of  meat  in  inns,  cooks'  shops — ^which  in- 
clude fried  fish  shops  (BuUen  v.  Ward,  1905,  74  L.J.K.B.  916) — 
or  victualling  houses  for  such  as  cannot  be  otherwise  provided,  nor 
the  crying  or  selling  of  milk  before  nine  in  the  morning  or  after  four 
in  the  afternoon  (s.  3).  Prosecutions  must  be  within  ten  days 
after  the  offence  (s.  4).  The  hundred  is  not  responsible  for  robbery 
of  persons  travelling  upon  the  Lord's  day  (s.  5).  This  act  has  fre- 
quently  received   judicial    construction.     The   use   of   the   word 

ordinary  "  in  section  i  has  led  to  the  establishment  by  a  series  of 
decisions  of  the  principle  that  work  done  out  of  the  course  of  the 
ordinary  calling  of  the  person  doing  it  is  not  within  the  act.  Thus 
the  sale  of  a  horse  on  Sunday  by  a  horse-dealer  would  not  be  en- 
forceable by  him  and  he  would  be  liable  to  the  penalty,  but  these 
results  would  not  follow  in  the  case  of  a  sale  b>r  a  person  not  a  horse- 
dealer.  Certain  acts  have  been  held  to  fall  within  the  exception  as 
to  works  of  necessity  and  charity,  e.g.  baking  provisions  for  customers 
(but  not  baking  bread  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business),  running 
stage-coaches,  or  hiring  farm-labourers.  The  legislature  also  inter- 
vened to  obviate  some  of  the  inconveniences  caused  by  the  act. 
By  10  Will.  III.  c.  13  (1698)  mackerel  was  allowed  to  be  sold  before 
and  after  service.  By  11  Will.  III.  c.  21  (1699),  forty  watermen 
were  allowed  to  ply  on  the  Thames  on  Sunday.  By  9  Anne,  c.  23 
(1710),  licensed  coachmen  or  chairmen  might  be  hired  on  Sunday. 
By  an  act  of  1794  (34  Geo.  III.  c.  61),  bakers  were  allowed  to  bake 
and  sell  bread  at  certain  hours.  These  acts  are  all  repealed.  Still 
law  are  the  acts  of  1762  (2  Geo.  III.  c.  15  s.  7),  allowing  fish  carriages 
to  travel  on  Sunday  in  London  and  Westminster;  1827  (8  Geo.  iV. 
c.  75),  repealing  s.  2  of  the  act  of  1677  as  far  as  regards  Thames 
boatmen.  The  Bread  Acts  of  1822  (3  Geo.  IV.  c.  106;  allow  bakers 
in  London,  and  of  1836  (6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  37)  allow  bakers  out  of 
London,  to  carry  on  Qieir  trade  up  to  1.30  p.m.  Since  1 871,  by  an 
act  annually  continued  (34  &  35  Vict.  c.  87),  no  prosecution  or 
proceeding  for  penalties  under  the  act  of  1677  can  be  instituted 
except  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  chief  officer  of  a  police  dis- 
trict or  the  consent  of  two  justices  or  a  stipendiary  magistrate, 
which  must  be  obtained  before  beginning  the  prosecution,  ue.  before 
applying  for  a  summons  {Thorpe  v.  Priestnall,  1897,  i,  Q.B.  1^9). 

The  act  of  1871  does  not  apply  to  breaches  of  the  Bread  Acts 
iR,  v.  Mead,  1902,  2  K.B.  212). 

A  good  many  bills  have  been  introduced  with  respect  to  Sun- 
day trading.  Most  have  been  directed  to  the  closing  of  public- 
houses  on  that  day;  but  the  Shop  Hours  Bill  introduced  in  1907 
contained  clauses  for  closing  shops  on  Sundays,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  specified  trades.  The  result  of  the  act  of  187 1 
in  London  has  been  in  substance  to  make  the  Lord's  Day  acts 
a  dead  letter  as  to  Sunday  trading.  The  commissioner  of  police 
rarely  if  ever  allows  a  prosecution  for  Sunday  trading.  Sunday 
markets  are  usual  in  all  the  poorer  districts,  and  ^opkeepers 
and  hawkers  are  allowed  freely  to  ply  their  trades  for  the  sale 
of  eatables,  temperance  drinks  and  tobacco.    But  the  conditions 

^  It  is  curious  that  by  an  order  in  council  of  Hen.  VI.  to  regulate 
the  sanctuary  of  St  Martin-le-Grand  it  was  provided  that  all  artificers 
dwelling  within  the  said  sanctuary  (as  well  barbers  as  others)  keep 
holy  the  Sundays  and  other  great  festival  days  without  breach  or 
exercising  their  craft  as  do  the  citizens  of  London  (Gomme,  Govern- 
ance of  London,  1907,  p.  329). 
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of  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants  and  for  refreshment  houses 
are  strictly  enforced  with  respect  to  Sunday.  In  districts 
where  the  town  councils  have  control  of  the  police,  prosecutions 
for  Sunday  trading  are  not  infrequent;  but  they  seem  to  be 
instituted  rather  from  objection  to  the  annoyance  caused  by 
street  traders  than  from  reHgious  scruples.  The  limitation  of  the 
time  for  prosecution  to  ten  days,  and  the  necessity  of  the  previous 
consent  of  the  chief  constable,  have  a  great  effect  in  restricting 
prosecutions.  Jn.  most  districts  there  is  a  distinct  disposition 
to  refrain  from  enforcing  the  strict  letter  of  the  older  law,  and 
to  permit  the  latitude  of  what  is  described  as  the  "  Continental 
Sunday,"  except  in  the  case  of  businesses  carried  on  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  public  comfort.  In  most  districts  liberality 
in  administration  has  progressed  pari  passu  with  a  change  in 
public  opinion  as  to  the  uses  to  which  Sunday  may  properly 
be  put;  it  is  becoming  less  of  a  holy  day  and  more  of  a  holiday. 

There  is  great  activity  among  those  interested  in  different 
theories  as  to  the  proper  use  of  Sundays.  On  the  one  side, 
Lord's  day  observance  societies  and  the  organizations  concerned 
in  the  promotion  of  "  temperance  "  (i,e.  of  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  drinks)  have  been  extremely  anxious  to  enforce  the 
existing  law  against  Sunday  trading  and  against  the  sale  of 
intoxicants  to  persons  other  than  bona  fide  travellers,  and  to 
obtain  legislation  against  the  sale  of  any  alcohol  on  Sundays. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Sunday  League  and  other  like  organiza- 
tions have  been  active  to  organize  lectures  and  concerts  and 
excursions  on  Sundays,  and  to  promote  so  far  as  possible  every 
variety  of  recreation  other  than  attendance  at  the  exercises  of 
any  religious  body.  Travelling  and  boating  on  Simday  are 
now  freely  resorted  to,  regardless  of  any  restrictions  in  the  old 
acts,  and  railway  companies  run  their  trains  at  all  hours,  the 
power  to  run  them  being  given  by  their  special  acts.  Tram- 
cars  and  omnibuses  run  freely  on  Sundays,  subject  only  to 
certain  restrictions.  Hackney  carriages  may  in  London  ply 
for  hire  on  Sundays  (i  &  2  Will.  IV.  c.  22). 

Besides  the  general  act  of  1677,  there  are  various  acts  dealing 
with  special  trades;  of  these  the  Licensing  Acts  and  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Acts  are  the  most  important.  By  the  Licensing  Acts, 
1872  and  1874,  premises  licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
by  retail  are  to  be  open  on  Sunday  only  at  certain  hours,  varying 
according  as  the  premises  are  situate  in  the  metropolitan  district, 
a  town  or  populous  place,  or  elsewhere.  The  hours  may  be  varied 
to  fit  in  with  the  hours  of  religious  worship  in  the  district.  An 
exception  is  made  in  favour  of  a  person  lodging  in  the  house  or  a 
bona  fide  traveller,  who  may  be  served  with  refreshment  during 
prohibited  hours,  unless  in  a  house  with  a  six-day  licence.  In  the 
case  of  six-day  licences,  no  sale  of  liquor  may  be  made  except  to 
peraons  lodging  in  the  house.  Attem|)ts  have  often  been  made 
to  induce  the  legislature  to  adopt  the  principle  of  comi)lete  Sunday 
closing  in  England  as  a  whole,  or  in  particular  counties.*  In  the 
session  of  1886  a  bill  for  Sunday  closing  in  Durham  was  passed  by  the 
Commons  but  rejected  by  the  Lords.  The  advocates  of-  Sunday 
closing  in  Wales  have  been  more  successful.  The  Sunday  Closing 
(Wales)  Act  1881  contains  no  exceptions  of  towns  and  the  only 
exemption  is  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  railway  stations. 
Public  billiard  tables  may  not  be  used  on  Sunday  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  109). 
The  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  (1901)  forbids  the  employment  of 
women,  young  persons  or  children  on  Sunday  in  a  factory  or  work- 
shop (s.  34).  But  a  woman  or  young  person  of  the  Jewish  religion 
may  be  employed  on  Sunday  by  a  Jewish  manufacturer  if  he  keeps 
his  factory  or  workshop  closed  throughout  Saturday,  and  does  not 
open  it  for  traffic  on  Sunday,  and  does  not  avail  himself  of  the 
exceptions  authorizii^  employment  of  women-  or  young  persons  on 
Saturday  evening  or  for  an  additional  hour  on  other  weekdays 
(ss.  47,  48).  There  are  a  few  other  legislative  provisions  of  less 
importance  which  may  be  noticed.  Carrying  on  the  business  of  a 
pawnbroker  on  Sunday  is  an  offence  within  the  Pawnbrokers  Act 
1872.  Distilling  and  rectifyii^  spirits  on  Sunday  is  forbidden  by 
the  Spirits  Act  1880.  The  effect  of  Sunday  upon  bills  of  exchange 
is  declared  by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882.  A  bill  is  not  invalid 
by  reason  oiuy  of  its  bearing  date  on  a  Sunday  (s.  13).  Where  the 
last  day  of  grace  falls  on  a  Sunday,  the  bill  is  payable  on  the  pre- 
ceding business  day  (s.  14).  Sunday  is  a  "  non-business  day  "  for 
the  purposes  of  the  act  (s.  92). 

Scotland. — ^The  two  earliest  acts  which  dealt  with  Sunday 
are  somewhat  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  legislation  on 

•  The  act  i  James  I.  c.  9  (now  repealed)  appears,  however,  to  have 
provided  for  closing  ale-houses  in  most  cases,  except  on  usual  working 
days. 
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the  subject.  That  of  1457,  c.  6,  ordered  the  practice  of  archery 
on  Sunday;  that  of  1526,  c.  3,  allowed  markets  for  the  sale  of 
flesh  to  be  held  on  Sunday  at  Edinburgh.  Then  came  a  long 
series  of  acts  forbidding  the  profanation  of  the  day,  especially 
by  salmon-fishing,  holding  fairs  and  markets,  and  working  in 
mills  and  salt-pans.  The  act  of  1579,  c.  70,  and  1661,  c.  18, 
prohibit  handy  labouring  and  working,  and  trading  on  the  Sab- 
bath. Under  the  act  of  1579  the  House  of  Lords  in  1837  held 
that  it  was  illegal  for  barbers  to  shave  their  customers  on  Sun- 
days, although  the  deprivation  of  a  shave  might  prevent  decently 
disposed  men  from  attending  religious  worship,  or  assodating 
in  a  becoming  manner  with  their  families  and  friends  through 
want  of  personal  cleanliness.  The  later  legislation  introduced 
an  exception  in  favour  of  duties  of  necessity  and  mercy,  in  accord- 
ance with  ch.  21  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  (1690,0. 5). 

In  more  modern  times  the  exigencies  of  travelling  have  led  to  a 
still  further  extension  of  the  exception.  In  these  acts  the  word 
Sabbath  is  generally  used  as  in  the  Commonwealth  ordinances. 
The  Sabbath  Observance  Acts  were  frequently  confirmed,  the  last 
time  by  the  Scots  parliament  in  1696.  The  Scottish  Episcopalians 
Act  171 1  (10  Anne,  c.  10)  contains  a  proviso  that  all  the  laws  made 
for  the  frequenting  of  divine  service  on  the  Lx)rd's  day  commonly 
called  Suncky  shall  be  still  in  force  and  executed  against  all  persons 
who  shall  not  resort  either  to  some  church  or  to  some  congregation  or 
assembly  of  religious  worship  allowed  and  permitted  by  this  act. 
The  Scots  acts  were  held  by  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  1870  to 
be  still  subsisting,  as  far  as  they  declare  the  keeping  open  shop 
on  Sunday  to  be  an  offence  by  the  law  of  Scotland  (Bute's  Case, 
I  Couper's  ReportSy  A95),  but  all  except  those  of  1579  and  166 1  above 
specified  were  repealed  in  1906.  The  Licensing  (Scotland)  Act  1903 
provides  by  the  scheduled  forms  of  certificate  for  the  closing  on 
Sunday  of  public-houses,  and  places  licensed  for  the  sale  of  excisable 
liquor,  and  m  the  case  of  inns  and  hotels  forbids  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
except  for  the  accommodation  of  lodgers  or  travellers.  There  has 
been  litigation  as  to  the  legality  of  nmning  tram-cars  on  the  Sabbath. 

By  the  Herring  Fishery  (Scotland)  Act  181 5,  s.  11,  herring  nets 
set  or  hauled  on  the  coast  or  within  two  leagues  thereof  on  Sundays 
are  forfeited.  By  the  Salmon  Fisheries  (Scotland)  Act  1868,  s.  15, 
fishing  for  salmon  on  Sunday,  even  with  a  rod  and  line,  is  an  offence, 
as  is  taking  or  attempting  to  take  or  assisting  in  fishing  for  salmon. 

As  to  contracts  and  legal  process,  the  law  is  in  general  accordance 
with  that  of  England.  Contracts  are  not  void,  apart  from  statute, 
simply  because  they  are  made  on  Sunday.  Diligence  cannot  be 
executed  but  a  warrant  of  imprisonment  or  mediUUio  fugae  is 
"  exercisable." 

Ireland, — In  Ireland  an  act  of  1695  (7  Will.  III.  c.  17)  covers 
the  same  ground  as  the  English  act  of  1677,  but  the  acts  referred 
to  under  England  do  not  apply.  An  act  of  1851  (14  &  15  V. 
c.  93,  s.  11)  provides  for  the  issue  and  execution  of  warrants 
for  indictable  offences  and  search-warrants  on  Sundays.  But 
proceedings  to  obtain  sureties  for  the  peace  taken  on  Sunday  are 
void.  The  Irish  act  of  1787  against  killing  game  on  Sunday 
(27  Geo.  III.  c.  35,  s,  4)  includes  rabbits  and  quail,  landrail  or 
other  wild  fowl.  The  Sunday  dosing  of  public-houses  with 
exemptions  as  to  certain  cities  and  as  to  railway  stations, 
packet-boats  and  canteens,  is  enforced  by  legislation  of  1878, 
continued  annually  until  1906  and  then  made  perpetual  with 
certain  modifications  (1906,  c.  39,  s.  i),  and  in  the  case  of  six- 
day  licences  by  acts  of  1876,  1877  and  1880. 

In  1899  a  race-course  used  for  Sunday  racing  was  closed  by 
injunction  as  causing  a  nuisance  to  the  Sunday  peace  and  qiiiet 
of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  services  of  the  adjacent  churches. 

Where  railway  trains  are  run  on  Sundays  one  cheap  train 
each  way  is  to  be  provided  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  10;  repealed 
in  1883  as  to  Great  Britain). 

British  Colonies, — ^The  English  law  as  to  Sunday  observance 
was  the  original  law  of  the  colonies  acquired  by  settlement, 
and  in  many  of  them  so  much  of  it  as  does  not  relate  to  the 
Church  of  England  is  left  to  operate  without  colonial  legislation. 
In  other  colonies  it  is  supplemented  or  superseded  by  colonial 
acts.  Canada  has  an  act  (No.  27  of  1906)  prohibiting  aU  buying 
and  selling  and  all  exercise  by  a  man  of  his  ordinary  vocations 
or  business,  either  by  himse^  or  his  employees  on  the  Lord's 
day,  except  in  case  of  works  of  necessity  or  mercy.  In  New 
Zealand  an  act  of  1884  (c.  24,  s.  16;  amended  1906,  c.  36)  pro- 
hibits the  carrying  on  on  Sunday  of  any  trade  or  calling,  but 
the  exceptions  are  numerous,  and,  besides  works  of  necessity 


or  charity,  include  driving  live  stock,  sale  of  medicines,  sale 
or  delivery  of  milk,  hairdressing  or  shaving  before  9  a.  m., 
driving  public  or  private  carriages,  keeping  livery  stables, 
working  railways,  ships  and  boats,  and  letting  boats  for  hire, 
and  work  in  connexion  with  post  offices  and  telegraphs  and 
with  daily  newspapers.  (W.  F-.  C) 

Foreign  Countries. — Consequent  on  the  introduction  of  a 
Weekly  Rest  Day  Bill  (which  obtained  a  second  reading)  in 
the  English  House  of  Lords  in  1908,  a  parliamentary  paper  was 
published  in  1909  (cd.  4468)  containing  '^  Reports  from  His 
Majesty's  Representatives  Abroad  as  to  Legislation  in  Foreign 
Countries  Respecting  a  Weekly  Rest  Day."  The  principal 
points  are  summarized  below: — 

i4tt5/m.— Legislation  is  embodied  in  laws  of  1895  and  1905, 
which  prohibit  any  industrial  work  on  Sunday,  rest  on  that  day 
beginning  not  later  than  6  a.m.,  and  lasting  for  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  Permission  is  ^ven  for  absolutely  necessary  work, 
provided  the  employer  submits  to  the  authorities  a  list  giving  the 
names  of  the  persons  employed,  and  the  place,  duration  and  nature 
of  their  employment.  Sunday  work  is  permitted  in  certain  indus- 
tries. As  to  buying  and  selhng,  Sunday  trading  is  permitted  for 
not  more  than  four  hours,  local  authorities  bemg  the  power  for 
arranging  the  time;  they  may  also  forbid  Sunday  trading  altogether, 
if  they  think  it  necessary.  Traders  who  do  not  emi>loy  workmen 
may  not  work  for  themselves  unless  the  doors  by  which  the  public 
may  enter  are  closed.  ^  On  feast-days,  employees  must,  according 
to  their  respective  religious  beliefs,  be  allowed  the  necessary  time  for 
attendance  at  morning  service.  Offences  are  punishable  by  fine; 
a  warning,  however,  is  given  on  the  first  offence,  and  the  fine  (4s.  2d. 
for  the  first  offence)  rises  for  each  subseauent  offence. 

Belgium. — Laws  of  1505  and  1907  forbid  work  on  Sunday  to  per- 
sons engaged  in  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises,  with  certain 
exceptions,  such  for  example,  as  industries  wnich  exist  only  at 
certain  periods  of  the  vear,  or  which  have  a  press  of  work  at  certain 
times,  or  open-air  incfustries  which  depend  en  the  weather, 

Denmark. — The  only  legislation  is  a  law  of  1904  concerning  the 

?ublic  peace  on  the  National  Church  holidays  and  Constitution  Uav. 
t  forbids  all  kinds  of  occupations,  which,  on  account  of  noise,  might 
disturb  the  holiday's  peace.  In  the  large  towns  carriage  traffic  for 
business  purposes  is  also  forbidden  after  10  a.m. 

France. — ^A  law  of  the  13th  of  July  1906  established  a  weekly  day 
of  rest,  for  every  workman  or  employee  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  consecutive  hours.  The  weekly  day  of  rest  must  be  Sunday. 
The  law  applies  irrespective  of  the  duration  or  character  of  the  work 
done,  and  to  employees  in  all  establishments  of  a  commercial  or 
industrial  character.  There  are  certain  necessary  exceptions,  such 
as  shops  for  retailing  food,  occupations  in  which  place,  season,  the 
habits  of  the  public,  &c.,  make  observance  impossible,  and  in  such 
the  weekly  day  of  rest  must  be  given  in  rotation  to  the  employees 
or  a  compensating  holiday  instead. 

Germany. — Regulations  as  to  Sunday  rest  are  contained  in  the 
Trade  Regulations  (Gewerbeordnung)  of  the  26th  of  July  1900,  accord- 
ing to  which  manufacturers  cannot  compel  workmen  to  work  on 
Sundays  or  holidays,  except  in  certain  cases  of  necessity.  Nor  in 
tradinp  businesses  may  assistants,  apprentices  or  workmen  be  em- 
ployed at  all  on  Christmas  Day,  Easter  Sunday  and  Whitsunday, 
or  on  other  Sundays  and  holidays  more  than  five  hours.  The  reeula- 
tions  do  not  apply  to  hotels,  cat^,  &c,,  or  to  theatres  or  other  places 
of  amusement,  or  to  means  of  communication.  Infringement  of  the 
regulations  is  punishable  by  a  fine,  not  exceeding  600  marks  or  by 
imprisonment. 

Hungary. — By  a  law  of  1891  and  others  of  1903  and  1908  all 
industnal  work  is  prohibited  on  Sundays  and  St  Stephen's  Day  (the 
patron  saint  of  Hungary).  Certain  categories  of  industries  are 
exempted  on  account  of  necessity  or  the  needs  of  the  consuming 
public;  independent  small  craftsmen  who  work  at  home  without 
assistants  are  also  exempted.  The  law  is  enforced  by  the  police 
authorities  and  infringement  is  punished  by  fine. 

Italy. — A  weekly  rest  day  has  been  enacted  by  a  law  of  the  7th 
of  July  1907.  Exceptions  to  the  law  are  river,  lake  and  maritime 
navigation;  agricultural,  hunting  and  fishing  industries;  state  rail- 
ways and  tramways  and  state  public  services  and  industrial  under- 
takings. 

Other  European  countries  which  have  legislation  are  the  Nether- 
lands (law  of  1889,  as  amended  by  a  law  of  1906;  Spain  (law  of 
March  1904,  Regulations  of  April  1905);  and  Switzerland  (1906). 

United  States. — ^In  the  United  States  there  is  no  Federal  law, 
the'  question  of  a  rest  day  being  left  entirely  to  the  state  legis- 
latures, consequently  "  there  exists  considerable  diversity  of 
legislation  on  the  subject,  ranging  from  the  old  Quaker  laws  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century 
to  the  modem  regulations  of  the  Far  Western  agricultural  and 
mining  states  .  .  .  There  is  no  state,  however,  where  it  is 
specifically  laid  down  that  an  employee  who  is  forced  to  work 
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on  Stuiday  shall  receive  another  equivalent  day  of  rest."  {Report 
of  HM.  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.  vide  supra).  In  Massachusetts, 
which  may  be  fairly  taken  as  representing  the  Eastern  statesi 
public  service  corporations,  such  as  railway,  street  railway, 
steamboat,  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  lighting,  water  and  gas 
companies,  are  permitted  to  serve  the  public  in  the  usual  manner. 
Public  parks  and  baths  are  open.  Tobacco  may  be  sold  by 
licensed  innholders,  common  victuallers,  druggists  and  news- 
dealers. Bake  shops  may]  be  open  during  certain  hours.  All 
other  shops  must  be  closed.  Saloons  are  closed,  and  liquor  can 
be  served  only  to  the  guests  of  licensed  innholders.  Horses, 
carriages,  boats  and  yachts  may  be  let  for  hire.  All  games  and 
entertainments,  except  licensed  sacred  concerts,  are  prohibited. 
In  Connecticut  Sunday  recreation  is  still  prohibited,  but  electric 
and  steam  cars  are  allowed  to  run.  Sunday  is  a  close  time  for 
game  and  birds  (1899).  In  many  of  the  Western  states  base-ball, 
games  and  various  entertainments  for  pay  are  permitted,  and 
in  some  saloons  are  open.  In  many  but  not  all  the  states  such 
persons  as  by  their  religion  are  accustomed  to  observe  Saturday 
are  allowed  to  pursue  their  ordinary  business  on  Sunday.  In 
Delaware  and  Illinois  barbers  may  not  shave  customers  on  Sun- 
days; and  in  Georgia  guns  and  pistols  may  not  be  iired  (1898). 
In  North  Dakota  the  fines  for  Sabbath-breaking  have  been 
raised. 

SUNDERLAND,  CHARLES  SPENCER,  3RD  Earl  of  (c,  1674- 
1722),  English  statesman,  was  the  second  son  of  the  2nd  earl, 
but  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Henry  in  Paris  in  Septem- 
ber 1688  he  became  heir  to  the  peerage.  Called  by  John  Evelyn 
**  a  youth  of  extraordinary  hopes,"  he  completed  his  education 
at  Utrecht,  and  in  1695  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  mem- 
ber for  Tiverton.  In  the  same  year  he  married  Arabella, 
daughter  of  Henry  Cavendish,  2nd  duke  of  Newcastle;  she  died 
in  1698  and  in  1700  he  married  Anne  ChurchiU,  daughter  of  the 
famous  duke  of  Marlborough.  This  was  an  important  alliance 
for  Sunderland  and  for  his  descendants;  through  it  he  was 
introduced  to  x)olitical  life  and  later  the  dukedom  of  Marl- 
borough came  to  the  Spencers.  Having  succeeded  to  the 
peerage  in  1702,  the  earl  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
union  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  1705  he  was  sent 
to  Vienna  as  envoy  extraordinary.  Although  he  was  tinged 
with  republican  ideas  and  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to 
Queen  Anne  by  opposing  the  grant  to  her  husband,  Prince 
George,  through  the  influence  of  Marlborough  he  was  foisted 
into  the  ministry  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  depart- 
ment, taking  office  in  December  1706.  From  1708  to  1710  he 
was  one  of  the  five  whigs,  called  the  Junta,  who  dominated  the 
government,  but  he  had  many  enemies,  the  queen  stiU  disliked 
him,  and  in  June  17 10  he  was  dismissed.  Anne  offered  him 
a  pension  of  £3000  a  year,  but  this  he  refused,  saying  "  if  he 
could  not  have  the  honour  to  serve  his  country  he  would  not 
plunder  it." 

Sunderland  continued  to  take  part  in  public  life,  and  was 
active  in  communicating  with  the  court  of  Hanover  about 
the  steps  to  be  taken  in  view  of  the  approaching  death  of 
the  queen.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  George  I,  in  1706, 
but  when  the  elector  became  king  the  office  which  he  secured 
was  the  comparatively  imimportant  one  of  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  In  August  171 5  he  joined  the  cabinet  as  lord  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal,  and  after  a  visit  to  George  I.  in  Hanover  he 
secured  in  April  1717  the  position  of  secretary  of  state  for  the 
northern  department.  This  he  retained  until  March  17 18,  when 
he  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  holding  also  the  post  of 
lord  president  of  the  council.  He  was  now  prime  minister. 
Sunderland  was  especially  interested  in  the  proposed  peerage 
bill,  a  measiire  designed  to  limit  the  number  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  this  was  defeated  owing  partly  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  was  still  at  the  head  of  affairs 
when  the  South  Sea  bubble  burst  and  this  led  to  his  political 
ruin.  He  had  taken  some  part  in  launching  the  scheme  of  1720, 
but  he  had  not  profited  financially  by  it ;  however,  public  opinion 
was  roused  against  him  and  it  was  only  through  the  efforts 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  that  he  was  acquitted  by  the  House  of 


Commons,  when  the  matter  was  investigated.  In  April  1721  he 
resigned  his  offices,  but  he  retained  his  influence  with  George  I. 
until  his  death  on  the  19th  of  April  1722. 

Sunderland  inherited  his  father's  passion  for  intrigue,  while  his 
manners  were  repelling,  but  he  stands  high  among  his  associates 
for  disinterestedness  and  had  an  alert  and  discerning  mind.  From 
his  early  years  he  had  a  great  love  of  books,  and  he  spent  his  leisure 
and  his  wealth  in  forming  the  library  at  Althorp,  which  in  1703  was 
described  as  **  the  finest  in  Europe."  In  1749  part  of  it  was  removed 
to  Blenheim. 

The  earl's  second  wife  having  died  in  April  17 16,  after  a  career 
of  considerable  influence  on  the  political  life  of  her  time,  in  1717  he 
married  an  Irish  lady  of  fortune,  Judith  Tichbome  (d.  1749).  By 
Lady  Anne  Churchill  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Robert 
(1701-1729),  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  as  4th  earl,  and  Charles 
(1706-1758),  the  second  son,  became  the  5th  earl.  In  1733  Charles 
inherited  the  dukedom  of  Marlborough  and  he  then  transferred  the 
Sunderland  estates  to  his  brother  John,  father  of  the  ist  Earl  Spencer 
(see  Marlborough,  Earls  and  Dukes  of). 

For  the  career  of  Sunderland  see  W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  MaHhorouih 
(1847-1848);  Earl  Stanhope,  History  of  England  (1853),  ^"^  ^-  ^' 
Leadam,  Political  History  of  England^  1702-1760  (1909). 

SUNDERLAND*  ROBERT  SPENCER,  2ND  Earl  of  (1640-1702), 
En^h  politician,  was  the  only  son  of  Henry  Spencer  (1620- 
1643), .who  succeeded  his  father,  William,  as  3rd  Baron  Spencer 
of  Wormleighton  in  1636.  This  barony  had  been  bestowed  in 
1603  upon  Sir  Robert  Spencer  (d.  1627),  the  only  son  of  Sir  John 
Spencer  (d.  1600)  of  Althorp,  Northamptonshire,  who  claimed 
descent  from  the  baronial  family  of  Despenser.  The  fortimes 
of  the  family  were  founded  by  Sir  John  Spencer  (d.  1522)  of 
Snitterfield,  Warwickshire,  a  wealthy  grazier.  His  descendant, 
Sir  Robert  Spencer,  the  xst  baxon,  was  in  1603,  ''  reputed  to 
have  by  him  the  most  money  of  any  person  in  the  kingdom." 
Sir  Robert's  grandson,  Henry,  the  3rd  baron,  was  created  earl 
of  Sunderland  in  Jime  1643,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Newbury  when  fighting  for  the  king  a  little  later  in  the  ^Qm^y^T>^ 
He  married  Dorothy  (161 7-1684),  daughter  of  Robert  Sidney/ 
2nd  earl  of  Leicester.  She  was  the  Sacharissa/oi^iJie  jpeetD&. 
of  her  admirer,  Edmund  Waller,  and  for  her  %ccto(l/hiistis^d^<  >.  '^ 
she  married  Sir  Robert  Smythe.  Their  son  Robert  iTi/2nd  earl,  \  V 
was  educated  abroad  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxio^dy  t^  ^<'  j  " 
1665  married  Anne  (d.  1715),  daughter  of  John  Dii^Jr,  3rd  eari  /  -^ 
of  Bristol;  she  was  both  a  beauty  and  an  heiress,  a;^^i%alsfr^  >^ 
famous  for  her  knowledge  and  love  of  intrigue.  Having 'passed'  '^ 
some  time  in  the  court  drde,  Sunderiand  was  tucceasive^ 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  at  Paris  and  at  Cologne;  in  167S 
again  ambassador  at  Paris.  In  February  1679,  when  the  country 
was  agitated  by  real  or  fancied  dangers  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
the  earl  entered  political  life  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  northern 
department  and  became  at  once  a  member  of  the  smaU  clique 
responsible  for  the  government  of  the  country.  He  voted  for 
the  exclusion  of  James,  duke  of  York,  from  the  throne,  and 
made  overtures  to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  and  consequently 
in  1 68 1  he  lost  both  his  secretaryship  and  his  seat  on  the  privy 
council.  Early  in  1683,  however,  through  the  influence  of  the 
king's  mistress,  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Sunderland  regained 
his  place  as  secretary  for  the  northern  department,  the  chief 
feature  of  his  term  of  oflSce  being  his  rivalry  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  George  Savile,  marquess  of  Halifax.  By  this  time  he 
had  made  his  peace  with  the  duke  of  York,  and  when  in  February 
1685  James  became  king,  he  retained  his  position  of  secretary, 
to  which  was  soon  added  that  of  lord  president  of  the  council. 
He  carried  out  the  wishes  of  the  new  sovereign  and  after  the 
intrigues  of  a  few  months  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  securing 
the  dismissal  of  Lawrence  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester,  from  his 
post  as  lord  treasurer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  commission 
for  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  although  afterwards  he  claimed  that 
he  had  used  all  his  influence  to  dissuade  James  from  removing 
the  tests,  and  in  other  ways  illegally  favouring  the  Roman 
Catholics,  he  signed  the  warrant  for  the  committal  of  the  seven 
bishops,  and  appeared  as  a  witness  against  them.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  while  Sunderland  was  thus  serving  James  II., 
he  was  receiving  a  pension  from  France,  and  through  his  wife's 
lover,  Henry  Sidney,  afterwards  earl  of  Romney,  he  was  furnish- 
ing William  of  Orange  with  particulars  about  affairs  in  England. 
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In  the  last  months  of  James's  reign  he  was  obviously  imcomf  ort- 
able.  Although  he  had  in  1687  openly  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  he  hesitated  to  commit  himself  entirely  to  the 
acts  of  the  fierce  devotees  who  surrounded  the  king,  whom  he 
advised  to  reverse  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  last  year  or  two,  and 
in  October  1688  he  was  dismissed  by  James  with  the  remark 
"  I  hope  you  will  be  more  faithful  to  your  next  master  than  you 
have  been  to  me." 

Sunderland  now  took  refuge  in  Holland,  and  from  Utrecht 
he  sought  to  justify  his  recent  actions  in  A  letter  to  a  friend  in  the 
country.  He  had  been  too  deeply  involved  in  the  arbitrary 
acts  of  James  II.  to  find  a  place  at  once  among  the  advisers  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  he  was  excepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity 
of  1690.  However,  in  1691,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  he  declared  himself  a  Protestant  and  began  to  attend 
the  sittings  of  parliament.  But  his  experience  was  invaluable 
and  soon  he  became  prominent  in  public  affairs,  a  visit  which 
William  III.  paid  him  at  Althorp,  his  Northamptonshire  seat, 
in  1 69 1,  being  the  prelude  to  his  recall  into  the  royal  counsels. 
It  was  his  advice  which  led  the  king  to  choose  all  his  ministers 
from  one  political  party,  to  adopt  the  modern  system,  and  he 
managed  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  William  and  his 
sister-in-law,  the  princess  Anne.  From  April  to  December  1697 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  lord  chamberlain,  and  for  part  of 
this  time  he  was  one  of  the  lords  justices,  but  the  general  suspicion 
with  which  he  was  regarded  terrified  him,  and  in  December  he 
resigned.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  seclusion  at  Althorp, 
where  he  died  on  the  28th  of  September  1702.  The  earl  was  a 
great  gambler,  but  he  was  wealthy  enough  also  to  spend  money 
on  improving  his  house  at  Althorp,  which  he  beautified  both 
within  and  without.  His  only  surviving  son  was  Charles  Spencer, 
3rd  earl  of  Sunderland  (^^v.)- 

Lord  Sunderland  possessed  a  keen  intellect  and  was  consumed 
by  intense  restlessness;  but  his  character  was  wanting  in  stead- 
fastness, and  he  yielded  too  easily  to  opposition.  His  adroitness 
in  intrigue  and  his  fascinating  manners  were  exceptional  even  in 
an  age  when  such  qualities  formed  part  of  every  statesman's 
education;  but  the  characteristics  which  ensured  him  success 
in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  royal  closet  led  to  failure  in 
his  attempts  to  imderstand  the  feelings  of  the  mass  of  his  country- 
men. Consistency  of  conduct  was  not  among  the  objects  which 
he  aimed  at,  nor  did  he  shrink  from  thwarting  in  secret  a  policy 
which  he  supported  in  public.  A  large  share  of  the  discredit 
attaching  to  the  measures  of  James  11.  must  be  assigned  to  the 
earl  of  Sunderland. 

The  best  account  of  Sunderland  is  the  article  by  T.  Seccombe  in 
the  Diet.  Nat.  Biog,,  which  gives  a  full  bibliography. 

SUNDERLAND,  a  seaport  and  municipal,  county  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Dtirham,  England,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Wear,  on  the  North-Eastem  railway,  261  m.  N.  by  W. 
from  London.  Pop.  (1891),  131,686;  (1901)  146,077.  The 
borough  includes  the  township  of  Bishopwearmouth,to  the  south 
of  Sunderland  proper,  which  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river;  and  that  of  Monkwearmouth,  on  the  north  bank. 
Adjacent  to  Monkwearmouth  on  the  north-west  is  the  exten- 
sive urban  district  of  Southwick,  within  the  parliamentary 
borough.  A  great  cast-iron  bridge  crosses  the  river  with  a 
single  span  of  236  ft.  and  a  height  of  100  ft.  above  low  water. 
It  was  designed  by  Rowland  Burdon,  opened  in  1796,  and 
widened  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Stephenson  in  1858. 
The  only  building  of  antiquarian  interest  is  the  church  of  St 
Peter,  Monkwearmouth,  in  which  part  of  the  tower  and  other 
portions  belong  to  the  Saxon  building  attached  to  the 
monastery  founded  by  Benedict  Biscop  in  674.  The  church  of 
St  Michael,  Bishopwearmouth,  is  on  an  ancient  site,  but  is  a 
rebuilding  of  the  19th  century.  There  is  a  large  park  at 
Roker  on  the  north-east  of  the  town,  a  favourite  seaside 
resort,  and  (among  other  parks)  that  at  Bishopwearmouth 
contains  a  bronze  statue  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  who  was  born 
(1795)  at  Ford  Hall  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  prosperity  of  Sunderland  rests  on  the  coalfields  of  the  neigh- 


bourhood, the  existence  of  which  gave  rise  to  an  export  trade  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI I.,  which  has  px)wn  to  great  importance.  Manu- 
facturing industries  include  shipbuilding,  iron  and  steel  works, 
engineering,  anchor  and  chain  cable,  p^lass  and  bottle  and  chemical 
works  ana  paper  mills.  Limestone  is .  largely  worked.  For  5  m. 
above  its  mouth  the  Wear  resembles  on  a  reduced  scale  the  Tyne 
in  its  lower  course.  The  harbour  is  constantly  undergoing  improve- 
ment. The  docks  cover  an  area  of  upwards  of  200  acres,  ancl  there 
are  several  graving  docks  up  to  441  ft.  in  length.  The  paiiiamentary 
borough  returns  two  members.  The  municipal  borough  is  under  a 
mayor,  16  aldermen  and  42  councillors,  and  has  an  area  of  3357 
acres. 

The  history  of  Sunderland  is  complicated  by  the  name  Wear- 
mouth  {Wiramuthy  Wermuth)  being  applied  impartially  to  the 
Monk's  town  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Wear;  the  Bishop's 
town  on  the  south  and  the  neighbouring  port  now. known  as 
Sunderland.  In  both  Monk's  and  Bishop's  Wearmouth  the 
settlement  was  connected  with  the  church.  Benedict  Biscop 
in  674  obtained  from  Ecgfrith  king  of  Northumbria  seventy 
hides  of  land  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  on  which  he  founded 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St  Peter.  Not  more  than  a  year 
after  the  foundation  Benedict  brought  over  skilled  masons  and 
glass-workers  from  Gaul  who  wrought  his  church  in  the  Roman 
fashion,  the  work  being  so  speedily  done  that  Mass  was  celebrated 
there  within  the  year.  A  subsequent  visit  to  Rome  resulted 
in  a  letter  from  Pope  Agatho  exempting  his  monastery  from  all 
external  control.  Later  Benedict  acquired  three  hides  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  The  abbey,  where  Bede  was  educated, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  and  probably  not  rebuilt  until 
Bishop  Walcher  (1071-1081)  settled  Aldwin  and  his  companions 
there.  They  found  the  walls  in  ruins  from  the  neglect  of  208 
years,  but  the  church  was  soon  rebuilt.  Bishop  William  of 
St  Carileph  (1081-1099),  desiring  to  acquire  the  possessions  of 
the  house  for  his  new  foimdation  of  Durham,  transferred  the 
monks  there,  Wearmouth  becoming  henceforward  a  cell  of  the 
larger  house.  Meanwhile  Bishop's  Wearmouth  was  becoming 
important,  having  been  granted  to  the  bishops  by  iEthelstan 
in  930.  As  a  possession  of  the  see  it  is  mentioned  in  Boldon 
Book  in  conjimction  with  Tunstall  as  an  ordinary  rural  vill 
rendering  one  milch  cow  to  the  bishop,  while  the  demesne 
and  its  mill  rendered  £20,  the  fisheries  £6  and  the  borough  of 
Wearmouth  20s.  There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  the  borough, 
identical  with  that  to  which  Bishop  Robert  de  Pinset  granted 
his  charter,  was  in  reality  Sunderland,  the  name  Wearmouth 
being  used  to  cover  Bishop's  and  Monk's  Wearmouth  and  the 
modem  Sunderland.  It  was  from  Wearmouth  that  Edgar 
iEtheling  set  sail  for  Scotland,  the  account  implying  that  this 
was^a  frequented  port.  In  1 197  the  town  of  Wearmouth  rendered 
37s.  4d.  tallage  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  and  in  1 306-1307 
the  assessment  of  a  tenth  for  Bishop's  Wearmouth  was  £5,  5s.  4d., 
while  that  of  Monk's  Wearmouth  was  £1,  6s.  8d.  Probably  the 
northern  town  remained  entirely  agricxiltural,  while  the  shipping 
trade  of  Bishop's  Wearmouth  was  steadily  increasing.  In  1382 
what  was  probably  a  dock  there  rendered  2s.,  and  in  1385  the 
issues  of  the  town  were  worth  £45,  9s.  2d.  annually.  In  143 1 
the  rent  of  assize  from  the  demesne  lands  of  Monk's  Wearmouth 
was  £5,  IS,  od.  A  further  contrast  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
houseling  persons,  or  those  who  received  the  sacrament,  returned 
in  1548:  Bishop's  Wearmouth  had  700  and  Monk's  Wearmouth 
300.  From  this  time,  at  least.  Bishop's  Wearmouth  seems  to 
have  been  completely  identified  with  Sunderland:  in  1567 
Wearmouth  was  one  of  the  three  ports  in  Durham  where  pre- 
cautions were  to  be  taken  against  pirates,  while  no  mention  is 
made  of  Sunderland.  Monk's  Wearmouth  remained  purely 
agricultural  until  1775,  when  a  shipbuilding  yard  was  estab- 
lished and  prospered  to  such  an  extent  that  by  1795  five 
similar  yards  were  at  work. 

The  Boldon  Book  states  that  Sunderland  was  at  farm  in  11 83 
and  rendered  100  shillings  and  the  town  of  Sunderland  rendered 
58  shillings  tallage  in  11 97  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see.  In 
1382  Thomas  Menvill  held  the  borough,  which  with  its  yearly 
free  rent,  courts  and  tolls  was  worth  £1,  12s.  8d.  Edward  IV.  in 
1464,  sede  vacante,  granted  a  lease  of  the  borough,  and  in  1507, 
Cardinal  Bainbridge  granted  it  by  copyhold  at  a  rent  of  £6, 
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which  dropped  to  £4  in  1590.  Bishop  Morton  incorporated 
Sunderland  in  1634,  stating  that  it  had  been  a  borough  from 
time  immemorial  under  the  name  of  the  New  Borough  of  Wear- 
mouth.  This  charter  lapsed  during  the  Civil  Wars,  when  the 
borough  was  sold  with  the  manor  of  Houghton-le-Spring  for 
£2851  y  9s.  6d.  Nevertheless  the  inhabitants  retained  their 
rights.  Sunderland  became  a  parliamentary  borough  returning 
two  members  in  1834.  The  charter  of  1634  granted  a  market 
ind  annual  fair  which  are  still  held.  The  charter  of  Bishop 
Hugh  provided  for  pleas  between  burgesses  and  foreign  mer- 
chants, and  directed  that  merchandise  brought  by  sea  should 
be  landed  before  sale,  except  in  the  case  of  salt  and  herrings. 
Bishop  Hatfield  gave  a  lease  of  the  fisheries  in  1358.  In  the 
15th  century  commissions  were  held  touching  salmon-fisheries 
and  obstructions  in  the  Wear,  while  Bishop  Barnes  (1577-1587) 
appointed  a  water-bailifF  for  the  port,  and  licensed  the  building 
of  wharves  for  the  sale  of  coal.  During  the  17th  century 
Sunderiand  was  the  seat  of  a  vice-admiralty  court  for  the  county 
palatine  and  in  1669  letters  patent  permitted  the  erection  of  a 
pier  and  lighthouse  as  the  harbour  was  ''very  conmiodiously 
situate  for  the  shipping  of  vast  quantities  of  sea-coles  plentifully 
gotten  and  wrought  there." 

See  William  Hutchinson,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County 
Palatine  of  Durham  (Newcastle,  1 785-1 794) ;  J.  W.  Summers,  History 
and  Anti^ities  of  Sunderland  (Sunderland,  1858);  Victoria  County 
History:  Vurham. 

SUNDEW,  in  botany,  the  popular  name  for  a  genus  of  plants 
known  as  Drosera  (Gr.  dpdaos,  dew;  Fr.  rossoliSj  Ger.  Sonnenthau) 
so  called  from  the  drops  of  viscid  transparent  glittering  secretion 
borne  by  the  tentacles  which  cover  the  leaf-surface.  It  is  a 
cosmopolitan  genus  of  slender  glandular  herbs,  with  leaves 
arranged  in  a  basal  rosette  or  alternately  on  an  elongated  stem, 
and  is  represented  in  Britain  by  three  spedes,  which  are  found 
in  spongy  bogs  and  heaths. 

The  commoit  sundew  (D,  rotundifolia)  has  extremely  small  roots, 
and  bears  five  or  six  radical  leaves  horizontally  extended  in  a  rosette 
around  the  flower-stalk.  The  upper  surface  of  each  leaf  is 
covered  with  gland-bearing  filaments  or  "  tentacles,*'  of  which 
there  are  on  an  average  about  two  hundred.  Each  gland  is 
surrounded  by  a  large  dew-like  drop  of  the  viscid  secretion.  A 
small  fibro-vascular  bundle  (6,  fig.  3,  B),  consisting  mainly  of  spiral 


(After  Darwin.) 

Fig.  I. — Leaf  of  Sundew  {Drosera  rotundifolia) » 
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vessels,  runs  up  through  the  stalk  of  the  tentacle  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  layer  of  elongated  parenchyma  cells  outside  of  which  is  the 
epidermis  filled  with  a  homogeneous  fluid  tinted  purple  by  a 
derivative  of  chlorophyll  (eryhrophyll).  The  epidermis  bears  small 
multicellular  prominences.  The  glandular  head  of  the  tentacle 
contains  a  central  mass  of  spirally  thickened  cells  (tracheids)  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  upper  end  of  the  fibrovascular  bundle. 
Around  these  is  a  layer  of  large  colourless  thin  walled  cells  which 


reaches  the  surface  at  the  base  of  the  head  and  acts  as  absorbing 
cells.    Outside  these  are  two  layers 
(the  outer  one  the  epidermis)  filled 
with  purple  fluid. 

Insects  are  attracted  by  the  leaves; 
a  fly  alighting  on  the  disk,  or  even 
only  touching  one  or  two  of  the 
exterior  tentacles,  is  immediately 
entangled  by  the  viscid  secretion; 
the  tentacles  to  which  it  is  adhering  1 
begin  to  bend,  and  thus  pass  on  their  | 
prey  to  the  tentacles  next  succeed- 
ing them  inwards,  and  the  insect 
is  thus  carried  by  a  curious  rolling 
movement  to  the  centre  of  the  leatT 
The  tentacles  on  all  sides  become 
similarly  inflected;  the  blade  or  the 
leaf  may  even  become  almost  cup- 
shaped;  and  the  insect,  bathed  in 
the  abundant  secretion  which  soon 
closes  up  its  tracheae,  is  drowned 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
leaves  clasp  also,  but  for  a  much 
shorter  time,  over  inorganic  bodies. 

The  bending  of  the  tentacle  takes 
place  near  its  base,  and  may  be 
excited  (i)  by  repeated  touches, 
although  not  bv  gusts  of  wind  or 
drops  of  rain,  thus  saving  the  plant 
from  much  useless  movement ;  (2)  by 
contact  with  any  solid,  even  thoup^h  insoluble  and  of  far  greater 
minuteness  than  could  be  appreciated  by  our  sense  of  touch — 
a  morsel   of    human  hair  weighing  only  ^^i\js  of  a  grain,  and  this 


After  Darwin. 

Fig.  2. — Leaf  of  Sundew,  en- 
larged, with  the  tentacles 
on  one  side  inflected  over 
a  bit  of  meat  placed  on 
the  disk. 


(After  Dodd-Port.) 

Fig.  3. — Glands  of  Sundew  magnified. 
A,  External  aspect  with  drop  of  secretion ;  B,  Internal  structure. 

largely  supported  too  by  the  viscid  secretion,  sufficing  to  induce 
movement ;  (3)  by  the  absorption  of  a  trace  of  certain  fluids,  mostly 
nitrogenous.  During  the  inflexion  of  the  tentacle,  and  even  before 
it  touches  the  stimulating  object,  the  secretion  of  the  gland  increases 
in  quantity,  and,  instead  of  remaining  neutral,  becomes  acid.  The 
secretion  contains  a  digestive  enzyme  which  renders  soluble  the 
nitrogenous  substances  of  the  insect's  body: 
these  are  then  absorbed  through  thin-wallea 
cells  at  the  base  of  the  gland.  After  absorp- 
tion the  tentacles  recurve  and  the  leaf 
assumes  its  normal  appearance. 

Closely  allied  to  Drosera  is  Drosophyllum 
lusitanicunit  which  catches  such  vast  numbers 
of  flies  in  a  state  of  nature  that  the  Portuguese 
cottagers  call  it  the  fly-catcher,  and  hang  up 
branches  of  it  in  their  houses  for  this  purpose. 
Its  long  narrow  leaves  are  thickly  covered 
with  stalked  glands,  which  resemble  in  the 
main  the  tentacles  of  Drosera^  save  in  that 
they  are  incapable  of  movement,  and  that 
the  secretion  is  less  viscid  and  freely  leaves 
the  gland  to  wet  the  insect,  which,  creeping 
onward,  soon  clogs  its  wings  and  dies.  There 
are,  moreover,  many  minute  colourless  sessile 
glands,  which,  when  stimulated  by  the  absorption  of  nitrogenous 
matter,  excrete  an  acid  digestive  secretion  similar  to  that  of  the 
sundew,  by  means  of  which  the  body  of  the  captured  insect  is 
digested  and  absorbed. 


Fig.  4.— Part  of 
Leaf  ol  Drosophyllum 
lusitanicum.     ( X  7-) 
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SUNDSVALL— SUNFLOWER 


SUNDSVALL,  a  seaport  of  Sweden  in  the  district  (Idn)  of 
Vesternorrland,  on  a  wide  bay  of  the  Baltic,  at  the  north  of 
the  Selinger  River,  360  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Stockholm,  the  terminus 
of  a  branch  from  Ange  on  the  northern  railway.  Pop.  (1900), 
14,831.  It  was  rebuilt  in  brick  and  stone  after  a  destructive 
fire  in  1888.  In  the*town  and  its  vicinity  are  numerous  steam 
saw-mills,  besides  wood-pulp  factories,  steelworks,  brickworks, 
engineering  shops,  breweries  and  joineries,  but  Simdsvall  owes 
its  chief  importance  to  its  export  trade  in  timber  (6  to  7  million 
cub.  ft.  annually),  the  bulk  of  which  goes  to  Germany,  France 
and  Great  Britain.  It  also  exports  wood-pulp,  iron  and  fish. 
There  is  a  special  trade  with  Finland.  The  harbour,  which  is 
usually  dosed  by  ice  from  about  the  middle  of  December  to 
the  second  week  in  May,  is  sheltered  against  the  east  winds  by 
a  group  of  islands. 

SUNFISH,  a  name  chiefly  and  properly  applied  to  a  marine 
fish  {Orthagoriscus)  of  the  order  Plectognathi,  which  by  its  large 
size,  grotesque  appearance  and  nimierous  peculiarities  of  organi- 
zation has  attracted  the  attention  equally  of  fishermen  as  of 
naturalists.  Only  two  species  are  known,  the  rough  or  short 
sunfish  (0.  fnola)j  which  is  found  in  all  seas  of  the  temperate 
and  tropical  zones;  and  the  smaller  and  scarcer  smooth  or  oblong 
sunfish  (0.  truncates)  f  of  which  only  a  small  number  of  specimens 
have  been  obtained  from  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans. 

Sunfishes  have  the  appearance  of  tailless  fish.  This  is  due 
to  the  extreme  shortening  of  the  caudal  region  which  is  sup- 
ported by  only  a  few  short  vertebrae;  the  caudal  fin  is  absent, 
what  appears  to  be  a  tail  being  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
dorsal  and  ventral  fins:  pelvic  fins  are  also  wanting.  The  anterior 
parts  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  are  high  and  broad,  similar 
to  each  other  in  size  and  triangular  in  form.  The  head  is  com- 
pletely merged  in  the  trunk,  the  boundary  between  them  being 
indicated  only  by  a  very  small  and  narrow  gill-opening  and  a 
comparatively  small  pectoral  fin.  This  fin  can  be  of  but  little 
use  in  locomotion,  and  the  horizontal  and  vertical  movements 
of  the  fish,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  its  body  in  a  vertical 
position,  are  evidently  executed  by  the  powerful  dorsal  and  anal 
fins.  The  small  mouth,  situated  in  front  of  the  head,  is  armed 
with  an  undivided  dental  plate  above  and  below,  similar  to  but 
weaker  than  the  teeth  of  the  globe-fish  (Diodon). 

Simfishes  are  truly  pelagic,  propagating  their  species  in  the 


Sunfish  (Orthagoriscus  mold), 

open  sea,  and  only  occasionally  approach  the  coast.  During 
the  stormy  season  they  live  probably  at  some  depth,  but  in  cajm, 
bright  weather  they  rise  and  rest  or  play  on  the  surface  with 
their  dorsal  fin  high  above  the  water.    This  habit  has  given  rise 


to  the  popular  name  "  sunfish,"  a  term  also  sometimes  applied 
to  the  basking-shark.  In  some  years  the  rough  sunfish  is 
by  no  means  scarce  on  the  south  coast  of  England  and  on  the 
Irish  coasts,  where  it  appears  principally  in  the  summer  months. 
The  usual  size  is  from  3  to  4  ft.  in  length,  but  this  species 
attains  to  7  ft.  and  more.  One  of  the  largest  specimens  (shown 
in  the  figure)  was  caught  near  Portland  (Dorsetshire)  in  1846, 
and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum;  its  length  is  7  ft.  6  in.  The 
sunfish  has  no  economic  value,  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  eaten. 

Whilst  the  rough  sunfish  has  a  granulated,  rough,  shagreen- 
like skin,  the  second  species  (0.  truncatus)  has  the  suriace  of 
the  body  smooth  and  polished,  with  its  small  dermal  scutes 
arranged  in  a  tesselated  fashion.  It  is  oblong  in  shape,  the 
body  being  much  longer  than  it  is  deep.  The  sides  are  finely 
ornamented  with  transverse  silvery,  black-edged  stripes  running 
downwards  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  has  not 
been  found  to  exceed  2  ft.  in  length.  Only  a  few  specimens  have 
been  captured  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  off  Mauritius. 

SUNFU)WER.  The  common  sunflower,  known  botanically 
as  Helianihus  annuuSy  a  member  of  the  natural  order  Compositae, 
is  a  native  of  the  western  United  States.  It  is  an  annual  herb 
with  a  rough  hairy  stem  3  to  12  ft.  high,  broad  coarsely  toothed 
rough  leaves  3  to  12  in.  long,  and  heads  of  flowers  3  to  6  in.  wide 
in  wild  specimens  and  often  a  foot  or  more  in  cultivated.  Double 
forms  are  in  cultivation,  one  {globosus  fistulosus)  having  very 
large  globular  heads.  The  plant  is  valuable  from  an  economic  as 
well  as  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view.  The  leaves  are  used 
as  fodder,  the  flowers  yield  a  yellow  dye,  and  the  seeds  contain 
oil  and  are  used  for  food.  It  is  cultivated  in  Russia  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  in  Egypt  and  India  and  in  several  parts  of 
England  hundreds  of  plants  are  grown  on  sewage  farms  for  the 
seeds.  The  yellow  sweet  oil  obtained  by  compression  from  the 
seeds  is  considered  equal  to  olive  or  almond  oil  for  table  use. 
Sunflower  oilcake  is  used  for  stock  and  poxxltry  feeding,  and 
largely  exported  by  Russia  to  Denmark,  Sweden  and  elsewhere. 
The  genus  HeliatUhus  contains  about  fifty  species,  chiefly  natives 
of  North  America,  a  few  being  found  in  Peru  and  Chile.  They 
are  tall,  hardy  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  several  of  which  are 
well  known  in  gardens  where  they  are  of  easy  cultivation  in 
moderately  good  soil.  H,  decapetalus  is  a  perennial  about  5  ft. 
high  with  solitary  heads  about  2  in.  across  in  slender  twiggy 
branchlets;  H.  tnultiflorus  is  a  beautiful  species  with  several 
handsome  double  varieties;  H.  orygaiis  is  a  graceful  perennial 
6  to  10  ft.  high,  with  drooping  willow-like  leaves  and  nimierous 
comparatively  small  yellow  flower-heads.  H,  atrorubenSy  better 
known  as  Harpalium  rigidutHy  is  a  smaller  plant,  2  to  3  ft.  high, 
the  flower  heads  of  which  have  a  dark  red  or  purple  disk  and 
yellow  rays.  There  are  many  fine  forms  of  this  now,  some  of 
which  grow  6  to  9  ft.  high  and  have  much  larger  and  finer  flowers 
than  the  type.  Other  fine  species  are  H,  gigankusy  10  to  12  ft.; 
H,  laeiiflorusy  6  to  8  ft.,  and  H.  mollis ,  3  to  5  ft.  H.  tuber osus 
is  the  Jerusalem  artichoke. 

Since  the  word  "  sunflower,"  or  something  corresponding  to 
it,  existed  in  English  literature  before  the  introduction  of 
Helianthtu  annuuSy  or,  at  any  rate,  before  its  general  diffusion 
in  English  gardens,  it  is  obvious  that  some  other  flower  must 
have  been  intended.  The  marigold  (Calendula  officinalis)  is 
considered  by  Dr  Prior  to  have  been  the  plant  intended  by 
Ovid  (Met,  iv.  269-270) — 

"  .  .  .  Ilia  suum,  quamvis  radice  tenetur, 
Vertitur  ad  solem;  mutataque  servat  amorem  " — 

and  likewise  the  solsaece  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  a  word  equivalent 
to  solsequium  (sun-foUowing).  But  this  movement  with  the 
sun  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  the  better  explanation  for  the 
application  of  the  name  to  a  flower  being  afforded  by  the  re- 
semblance to  "  the  radiant  beams  of  the  sun,"  as  Gerard 
expresses  it.  The  rock-rose  (Helianthemum  vulgare)  was  also 
termed  sunflower  in  some  of  the  herbals  from  its  flowers 
opening  only  in  the  sunshine.  Actinella  grandifloray  a  pretty 
perennial  6  to  9  in.  high,  from  the  Colorado  mountains,  is 
known  as  the  Pigmy  sunflower. 
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SUNIUM  (Xc(nfiov;  mod.  Cape  Colonna),  a  cape  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Attica,  with  a  temple  of  Poseidon  upon 
it,  which  serves  as  a  landmark  for  all  ships  approaching  Athens 
from  the  east.  The  rocky  promontory  on  which  the  temple 
stands  was  fortified  by  a  wall  with  towers,  in  413  B.C.,  as  a 
protection  against  the  Spartans  in  Decelea;  but  it  was  soon  after 
seized  by  a  body  of  fugitive  slaves  from  the  Laurium  mines. 
In  the  4th  century  it  was  still  kept  up  as  a  fortress.  The  temple 
was  shown  by  an  inscription  found  in  1898  to  be  dedicated  to 
Poseidon,  not,  as  formerly  supposed,  to  Athena,  the  remains 
of  whose  temple  are  to  be  seen  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
to  the  north-east;  they  are  of  a  peculiar  plan,  consisting  of  a  hall 
with  a  colonnade  on  two  sides  only.  The  extant  temple  on  the 
promontory  was  probably  built  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  It  took 
the  place  of  an  earlier  one,  of  similar  proportions  but  built  of 
tufa  or  ^*  poros ''  stone.  There  are  still  standing  nine  columns 
of  the  south  side  and  two  of  the  north  of  the  peristyle,  and  one 
of  the  antae  and  an  inner  column  of  the  pronaos.  They  are 
built  of  local  white  marble,  which  has  suffered  much  from  the 
weather.  In  form  they  resemble  those  of  the  Parthenon  and 
Theseum,  but  they  have  only  sixteen  flutings.  Recent  excava- 
tions have  revealed  porticoes,  a  gateway  and  other  buildings, 
and  also  the  remains  of  several  colossal  early  statues,  the  best 
preserved  of  which  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Athens.  The  site 
of  Cape  Cokmna  is  extolled  by  B3rron,  and  is  the  scene  of 
Falconer's  "  Shipwreck."  (E.  Gr.) 

.  SUNN,  or  India  Hemp  (CroUdaria  juncea),  a  plant  which  is 
a  native  of  India  and  Ceylon.  It  frequently  receives  other 
names,  e.g.  false  hemp,  brown  hemp,  Bombay  hemp,  Jubbulpore 
hemp,  Sana,  &c.  The  plant  is  an  annual,  requires  a  light  soil, 
and  is  easily  cultivated.  The  groimd  is  ploughed  two  or  three 
times,  and  from  80  to  100  ft)  of  seed  are  sown  broadcast.  The 
seedlings  quickly  appear  above  the  surface,  but  it  is  about  four 
months  before  the  plant  begins  to  flower.  Sometimes  the  seed 
is  sown  in  October  for  the  winter  crop,  and  sometimes  in  May 
or  June  for  the  summer  crop.  When  the  seeds  are  sown  in 
May,  the  bright  yellow  flowers  appear  in  August,  when  the  plant 
may  be  gathered.  It  is  not  unusual,  however,  to  defer  this 
operation  until  the  ^eed  is  ripe,  especially  if  a  fibre  of  great 
strength  is  desired.  The  stems  may  be  pulled  up,  as  is  the  case 
with  flax,  or  they  may  be  cut  down.  Different  opinions  exist 
as  to  whether  the  stems  should  be  steeped  immediately  after 
they  are  pulled,  or  left  to  dry  and  then  steeped:  in  the  wet  dis- 
tricts they  are  taken  direct  to  the  water.  Since  the  root  ends 
are  much  thicker  and  coarser  than  the  tops,  it  is  common  to 
place  the  bundles  erect,  and  to  immerse  the  root  ends  in  about 
a  foot  of  water.  Afterwards  the  bimdles  are  totally  immersed 
in  the  ponds,  and  in  two  to  four  days  the  fibre  should  be  ready 
for  stripping.  There  is  the  same  danger  of  over-retting  and  under- 
retting  as  in  other  fibres,  but  when  the  retting  is  complete,  the 
workmen  enter  the  ponds,  take  up  a  handful  of  stems,  and  swish 
them  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  until  the  fibre  becomes  loose. 
After  the  fibre  has  been  peeled  off  it  is  hung  over  poles  to  dry. 
When  intended  for  cloth  it  is  combed  in  order  to  remove  any 
foreign  matter,  but  if  it  is  intended  to  be  used  for  rope  or  similar 
purposes,  the  fibres  are  simply  separated  and  the  woody  matter 
combed  out  with  the  fingers.  The  fibre  is  of  a  light  grey  colour, 
and  has  an  average  length  of  3  to  4  ft.  It  is  extensively  used 
for  rope  and  cordage  and  also  for  paper-making  in  its  native 
country,  but  it  has  made  little,  if  any,  progress  in  this  country. 
According  to  Warden,  the  fibre  was  tried  in  Dundee  in  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  centiuy.  About  1820  the  price  of  India 
hemp  bagging,  as  quoted  in  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  was  i|d. 
per  yard  below  hemp  bagging,  and  Id.  a  yard  below  tow  warp 
bagging. 

It  is  stated  in  Sir  G.  Watt's  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products 
of  India  that  a  cord  8  in.  in  size  of  best  retersbui^  hemp  broke 
with  14  tons,  8  cwt.  I  qr.,  while  a  similar  rope  of  sunn  only  gave  way 
with  15  tons,  7  cwt.  i  qr.  Roxburgh's  experiments  with  ropes  made 
from  this  and  other  fibres  appear  on  p.  607  of  the  above  work.  The 
ropes  were  tested  in  the  fresh  state,  and  also  after  having  been  im- 
mersed in  water  for  no  days.  His  results,  reproduced  in  the 
following  table,  show  the  comparison. 


Names  of  the  Plants. 

Avenge  Weifht  at  wfakdi  each  sort  of  line  broke.    1 

When  fresh. 

After  xxo  days*  macera- 
tion. 

White. 

Tanned. 

Tarred. 

White.  1  Tanned.  Taxied. 

English  hemp,  a  piece  of 
new  tiller-rope 

|l05 

— 

— 

Rotten,  as  was  also 
the  English  log-line. 

Hemp  from  the  East 
IndiaCompany's  farm 
near  Calcutta. 

1" 

139 

45 

All  rotten. 

Sunn  hemp  of  the  Ben- 
galese 

}68 

69 

60 

Rotten 

51 

65 

Jute  (Bunghi-pat)   .     . 

68 

69 

61 

.....4« 

.  49 

60 

It  would  appear  that,  after  maceration,  neither  ordinary  hemp  nor 
sunn  hemp  can  compare  with  jute  for  strength. 

SUKNITES,*literally,  "  those  of  the  path/'  sunna,  i.e,  followers 
of  the  Prophet's  directions,  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  main 
divisions  of  Islam,  the  other  being  the  ShI'ites  (q.v,).  The 
Sunnites,  who  accept  the  orthodox  tradition  {Sunna)  as  well 
as  the  Koran  as  a  source  of  theologico-juristic  doctrines,  pre- 
dominate in  Arabia,  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  north  of  Africa, 
Turkestan,  Afghanistan  and  the  Mahonunedan  parts  of  India 
and  the  east  of  Asia;  the  ShiMtes  have  their  main  seat  in  Persia, 
where  their  confession  is  the  state  religion,  but  are  also  scattered 
over  the  whole  sphere  of  Islam,  especially  in  India  and  the  regions 
bordering  on  Persia,  except  among  the  nomad  Tatars,  who  are 
all  nominally  Sunnite.  Even  in  Turkey  there  are  many  native 
Shfites,  generally  men  of  the  upper  classes,  and  often  men  in 
high  office  (see  generally  Mahommedan  Religion). 

Orthodox  Islam  preserves  unchanged  the  form  of  doctrine 
established  in  the  loth  century  by  Aba  *l-^asan  al-Ash^ail 
(see  Ash'arI).  The  Attacks  of  rationalism,  aided  by  Greek 
philosophy,  were  repelled  and  vanquished  by  the  weapons  of 
scholastic  dialectic  borrowed  from  the  enemy;  on  most  points 
of  dilute  discussion  was  forbidden  altogether,  and  faith  in 
what  is  written  in  Koran  and  tradition  was  enjoined  without 
question  as  to  how  these  things  were  true  (bild  kaifa).  Freer 
allegorical  views,  however,  were  admitted  on  some  specially 
perplexing  points,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the 
Koran,  the  crude  anthropomorphisms  of  the  sacred  text,  &c.; 
and,  since  Mo*tazilite  (Mu'tazilite)  views  had  never  taken  deep 
root  among  the  masses,  while  the  caliphs  required  the  help  of 
the  clergy,  and  from  the  time  of  Motawakkil  (a.d.  847)  became 
ever  more  closely  bound  to  orthodox  views,  the  freethinking 
tendency  was  thoroughly  put  down,  and  to  the  present  day 
no  rationalizing  movement  has  failed  to  be  crushed  in  the  bud. 
Philosophy  still  means  no  more  than  scholastic  dialectic,  and 
is  the  humble  servant  of  orthodoxy,  no  man  venturing  on  devious 
paths  except  in  secret.  In  the  years  187  2-1878  the  Afghan 
Jamal  ud-£)in,  a  professor  in  the  Azhar  mosque  at  Cairo,  at- 
tempted to  read  Avicenna  with  his  scholars,  and  to  exercise 
them  in  things  that  went  beyond  theology,  bringing,  for  example, 
a  globe  into  the  mosque  to  explain  the  form  of  the  earth.  But 
the  other  professors  rose  in  arms,  forbade  him  to  enter  the 
mosque,  and  in  1879  procured  his  exile  on  the  pretext  that  he 
entertained  democratic  and  revolutionary  ideas.  Thus  the 
later  movements  of  thought  in  Islam  never  touch  on  the  great 
questions  that  exercised  Mahommedanism  in  its  first  centuries, 
e,g,  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
sin,  heaven  and  hell,  &c.  Religious  earnestness,  ceasing  to 
touch  the  higher  problems  of  speculative  thought,  has  expressed 
itself  in  later  times  exclusively  in  protest  against  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  dervishes,  of  the  worship  of  saints,  and  so  forth, 
and  has  thus  given  rise  to  movements  analogous  to  Puritanism. 

That  even  in  early  times  the  masses  were  never  shaken  in 
their  attachment  to  the  traditional  faith,  with  all  its  crude  and 
grotesque  conceptions,  is  due  to  the  zeal  of  the  vhmtu 
ulemS  (clergy).  Mahommedanism  has  no  priest- 
hood standing  between  God  and  the  congregation,  but  Koran 
and  Sunna  are  full  of  minute  rules  for  the  details  of  private 
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and  civil  life,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  necessarily  in  the  hands 
of  a  class  of  professed  theologians.  These  are  the  ^uUrnd  {qjo,), 
"  knowers,"  theology  being  briefly  named  "  the  knowledge  " 
(**/w).  Their  influence  is  enormous  and  hardly  has  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  religions.  For  it  is  not  supported  by  temporal 
agencies  like  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Christian  priesthood 
in  the  middle  ages,  but  is  a  pure  power  of  knowledge  over  the 
ignorant  masses,  who  do  nothing  without  consulting  their 
spiritual  advisers.  When  the  vigorous  Spanish  sultan  Man§tlr 
b.  Abi  ^Amir  proposed  to  confiscate  a  religious  foundation  and 
the  assembled  ulem2l  refused  to  approve  the  act,  and  were 
threatened  by  his  vizier,  one  of  them  replied,  "  AU  the  evil 
you  say  of  us  applies  to  yourself;  you  seek  unjust  gains  and 
support  your  injustice  by  threats;  you  take  bribes  and  practise 
ungodliness  in  the  world.  But  we  are  guides  on  the  path  of 
righteousness,  lights  in  the  darkness,  and  bulwarks  of  Islam; 
we  decide  what  is  just  or  unjust  and  declare  the  right;  through 
us  the  precepts  of  religion  are  maintained.  We  know  that  the 
sultan  will  soon  think  better  of  the  matter;  but,  if  he  persists, 
every  act  of  his  government  will  be  null,  for  every  treaty  of 
peace  and  war,  every  act  of  sale  and  purchase,  is  valid  only 
through  our  testimony."  With  this  answer  they  left  the 
assembly,  and  the  sultan's  apology  overtook  them  before  they 
had  passed  the  palace  gate.^  The  same  consciousness  of  inde- 
pendent authority  and  strength  still  survives  among  the  ulemH. 
Thus  the  sheikh  ul-IslS.m  *Abbasi  (who  was  deposed  by  the 
professors  of  the  Azhar  in  1882)  had  in  the  flrst  period  of  his 
presidency  a  sharp  conflict  with  *Abbas  Pasha,  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
who  asked  of  him  an  unjust  legal  opinion  in  matters  of  inherit- 
ance. When  bribes  and  threats  failed,  the  sheikh  was  thrown 
into  chains  and  treated  with  great  severity,  but  it  was  the  pasha 
who  finally  yielded,  and  *AbbSsi  was  recalled  to  honours  and 
rich  rewards. 

The  way  in  which  the  uIem2L  are  recruited  and  formed  into 
a  hierarchy  with  a  vigorous  esprit  de  corps  throws  an  instructive 
light  on  the  whole  subject  before  us.  The  brilliant  days  are 
past  when  the  imiversities  of  Damascus,  BagdSd,  Nishapur, 
Cairo,  Kairaw&n,  Seville,  Cordova,  were  thronged  by  thousands 
of  students  of  theology,  when  a  professor  had  often  himdreds 
or  even,  like  Bukh&rl,  thousands  of  hearers,  and  when  vast 
estates  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  fed  both  masters  and  scholars. 
Of  the  great  universities  but  one  survives — the  Azhar  mosque 
at  Cairo — ^where  thousands  of  students  still  gather  to  follow  a 
course  of  study  which  gives  an  accurate  picture  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  ideal  of  theological  education. 

The  students  of  theology  generally  begin  their  course  in  early 
youth,  but  not  seldom  in  riper  vears.  Almost  all  come  from  the 
Thmtiinmk^Mi  ^^^^^  ofdcfs,  a  few  iTom  the  middle  classes,  and  none 
IJ^2J~from  the  highest  ranks  of  society — a  fact  which  in 
*  itself  excludes  all  elements  of  freer  and  more  refined 
education.  These  sons  of  poor  peasants,  artisans  or  tradesmen 
are  already  disposed  to  narrow  fanaticism,  and  generally  take  up 
study  as  a  means  of  livelihood  rather  than  from  genuine  religious 
interest.  The  scholar  appears  before  the  president's  secretary 
with  his  poor  belon^ngs  tied  up  in  a  red  handkerchief,  and  after 
a  brief  interrogatory  is  entered  on  the  list  of  one  of  the  four  orthodox 
rites — Shafi'ite,  IJanifite,  Maiikiteand  IJanbalite  (see  Mahommedan 
Law).  If  he  is  lucky  he  gets  a  sleeping^-place  within  the  mosaue, 
a  chest  to  hold  his  things,  and  a  daily  ration  of  breads  The  less 
fortunate  make  shift  to  live  outside  as  best  they  can,  but  are  all  day 
in  the  mosaue,  and  are  seldom  deserted  by  Moslem  charitv.  Having 
kissed  the  hands  of  the  sheikh  and  teachers  of  his  school,  the  pupil 
awaits  the  be^nning  of  the  lectures.  For  books  a  few  compendiums 
suffice  him.  Professors  and  students  gather  every  morning  for  the 
daily  prayer;  then  the  professors  take  their  seats  at  the  foot  of  the 
pillars  of  the  great  court  and  the  students  crouch  on  mats  at  their 
leet.  The  beginner  takes  first  a  course  in  the  grammar  of  classical 
Arabic,  for  he  has  hitherto  learned  only  to  read,  write  and  count. 
The  rules  of  crrammar  are  read  out  in  the  memorial  verses  of  the 
Ajr&mtya^  and  the  teacher  adds  an  exposition,  generally  read  from 
a  printed  commentary.  The  student's  chief  task  is  to  know  the  rules 
b^  heart ;  this  accomplished,  he  is  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  year 
with  a  certificate  {ijQza),  entered  in  his  textbook,  which  permits 
him  to  teach  it  to  others.  The  second  year  is  devoted  to  dogmatic 
(kaldm  and  kiwb^d),  taught  in  the  same  mechanical  way.  The  dog- 
mas of  Islam  are  not  copious,  and  the  attributes  of  God  are  the  chief 

^  Von  Kremer,  Gesch.  d,  kerrsckenden  Ideen  d,  Islams,  p.  464 
(Leipzig,  1868). 


subject  taken  up.  They  are  demonstrated  by  scholastic  dialectic, 
ancf  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  the  student,  receiving  his  certificate, 
deems  himself  a  pillar  of  the  faith.  The  study  of  law  (fiqh),  which 
rests  on  Koran  and  tradition,  is  more  difficult  and  complex,  and 
begins,  but  is  often  not  completed,  in  the  third  year.  The  student 
had  learned  the  Koran  by  heait  at  school  and  has  often  repeated  it 
since,  but  only  now  is  the  sense  of  its  words  explained  to  nim.  Of 
the  traditions  of  the  Prophet  he  has  learned  something  incidentally 
in  other  lectures;  he  is  now  regularly  introduced  to  their  vast  artificial 
system.  From  these  two  sources  are  derived  all  religious  and  civil 
laws,  for  Islam  is  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  institution.  The 
five  main  points  of  religious  law,  "  the  pillars  of  Islam,"  have  been 
enumerated  in  the  article  Mahommedan  Religion;  the  civil  law, 
on  the  development  of  which  Roman  law  had  some  influence,  is 
treated  under  heads  similar  to  those  of  Western  jurisprudence. 
It  is  here  that  the  differences  between  the  four  schools  come  most  into 
notice:  the  (lanifite  praxis  is  the  least  rigorous,  then  the  Shfifi*ite; 
the  Qanbalites,  whose  system  is  the  strictest,  have  practically  dis- 
appeared in  the  Mfilikites.  The  Hanifite  rite  is  official  in  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  is  followed  in  all  government  offices  whenever  a  decision 
still  depends  on  the  sacred  law,  as  well  as  by  all  Mahommedans  of 
Turkish  race.  In  this  as  in  the  previous  studies  a  compendium  is 
learned  by  heart,  and  explanations  are  given  from  commentaries 
and  noted  down  by  the  students  word  tor  word.  The  professors 
are  expressly  forbidden  to  add  anything  of  their  own.  The  recog- 
nized books  of  jurisprudence,  some  of  which  run  to  over  twenty 
folio  volumes,  are  vastly  learned,  and  occasionally  show  sound 
sense,  but  excel  mainly  in  useless  hair-splitting  and  feats  of  scholastic 
gymnastics,  for  which  the  Arabian  race  has  a  natural  gift. 

Besides  the  three  main  disciplines  the  student  takes  up  according 
to  his  tastes  other  subjects,  such  as  rhetoric  (ma*dm  wahaydn), 
logic  (manfiq),  prosody  Carud),  and  the  doctrine  of  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  Koran  (qird'a  watajwid).  After  three  or  four 
years,  fortified  with  the  certificates  of  his  various  professors,  he  seeks 
a  place  in  a  law-court  or  as  a  teacher,  preacher,  cadi,  or  mufti  of  a 
village  or  minor  town,  or  else  one  of  the  innumerable  posts  of  con- 
fidence for  which  the  complicated  ceremonial  of  Mahommedanism 
demands  a  theolc^^ian,  and  which  are  generally  paid  out  of  pious 
foundations.  A  place  is  not  hard  to  find,  for  the  powerful  corpora- 
tion of  the  ulem&  seeks  to  put  its  own  members  into  all  posts,  and, 
though  the  remuneration  is  at  first  small,  the  young  ^Slim  gradually 
accumulates  the  revenues  of  several  offices.  Gifts,  too,  fall  in,  and 
with  his  native  avarice  and  economy  he  rises  in  wealth,  position  and 
reputation  for  piety.  The  commonalty  revere  him  and  kiss  his 
hand;  the  rich  show  him  at  least  outward  respect;  and  even  the 
government  treats  him  as  a  person  to  whom  consideration  is  due 
for  his  influence  with  the  masses. 

This  sketch  of  his  education  is  enough  to  explain  the  narrow- 
mindedness  of  the  *(Uim,  He  deems  all  non-theoIogical  science 
to  be  vain  or  hurtful,  has  no  notion  of  progress,  and  regards  true 
science — ix,  theology^— as  having  reached  finality,  so  that  a  new 
supercommentary  or  a  new  students'  manual  is  the  only  thing  that 
is  perhaps  still  worth  writing.  How  the  mental  faculties  are  bum  ted 
by  scholasticism  and  mere  memory  work  must  be  seen  to  be  believed ; 
such  an  education  is  enough  to  spoil  the  best  head.  All  originality 
is  crushed  out  and  a  blind  and  ludicrous  dependence  on  written 
tradition-— even  in  things  profane — ^takes  its  place.  Acuteness 
degenerates  into  hair-splitting  and  clever  plays  on  words  after  the 
manner  of  the  rabbins.  The  Azhar  students  not  seldom  enter 
government  offices  and  even  hold  important  administrative  posts, 
but  they  never  lose  the  stamp  of  their  education — the  narrow,  un- 
teachable  spirit,  incapable  of  progress,  always  lost  in  external  details, 
and  never  able  to  grasp  principles  and  get  behind  forms  to  the 
substance  of  a  matter. 

Yet  it  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  ulemft  of  the  Moslem  world 
that  enjoy  even  such  an  education  as  the  Azhar  affords.  It  draws 
few  students  from  foreign  parts,*  where  the  local  schools  ^-  . 
are  of  the  poorest  kind,  except  in  India  (thanks  to  a  British  ^^®^"* 
government)  and  perhaps  in  Constantinople.*  Bokh&ra  was  once  a 
chief  seat  of  learning,  but  is  now  so  sunk  in  narrow  fanaticism  that  its 
eiehty  madrasas  {medresses)  with  their  5000  students  only  turn  out 
a  bieoted  and  foolish  clergy  (Vdmb^ry).*  But  for  this  very  reason 
Bokn&r&  is  famed  as  a  luminary  of  pure  theolc^  and  spreads  its 
influence  over  Turkestan,  Siberia,  China,  Kashmir,  Afghanistan, 
and  even  over  India.  Minor  schools  attached  to  mosques  are  found 
in  other  places,  but  teach  still  less  than  the  great  schools  already 
mentioned. 

Except  [in  India,  where  it  is  controlled  by  the  government, 

*  In  1878  seventeen  lecture- rooms  of  the  Azhar  had  3707  students, 
of  whom  only  64  came  from  Constantinople  and  the  northern  parts 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  8  from  North  Arabia,  i  from  the  government 
of  Bagdad,  12  from  Kurdistan,  and  7  from  India  with  its  thirty 
million  Sunnites. 

*  In  Kazan  also  the  standard  of  learning  seems  to  have  been 
raised  by  Russian  and  Western  scholars. 

^^  The  madrasa  is  here  a  college,  generally  attached  to  a  mosaue, 
with  lands  whose  revenues  provide  the  means  of  instruction  and  in 
part  also  food  and  residence  for  scholars  and  teachers. 
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the  organization  of  the  i»iestly  and  judicial  persons  trained 
in  the  schools  is  a  compromise  between  what  theological  prin- 
CaUobaie  ^^^  dictate  and  what  the  state  demands.  Neither 
«0tf  Koran  nor  Sunna  distingiiishes  between  temporal 

Ttoipatml  and  spiritual  powers,  and  no  such  distinction  was 
known  as  long  as  the  caliphs  acted  in  all  things  as 
successors  of  the  prophets  and  heads  of  the  community 
of  the  faithfuL  But,  as  the  power  of  the  *Abb&sids  declined 
(see  article  Caliphate,  ad  fin.)  and  external  authority  fell  in 
the  prosdnces  into  the  hands  of  the  governors  and  in  the  capital 
into  those  of  the  amir  al-omard,  the  distinction  became  more  and 
more  palpable,  especially  when  the  Buyids,  who  were  disposed 
to  Shi'ite  views,  proclaimed  themselves  sultans,  i.e»  possessors 
of  all  real  authority.  The  theologians  tried  to  uphold  the  ortho- 
dox theory  by  declaring  the  sultanate  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
imamate  or  sovereignty  of  the  caliphs,  and  dependent  on  the 
latter  especiaUy  in  all  religious  matters;  but  their  artificial 
theories  have  never  modified  facts.  The  various  dynasties 
of  sultans  (BQyids,  Ghaznevids,  Seljullp;,  and  finally  the  Mongols) 
never  paid  heed  to  the  caliphs,  and  at  length  abolished  them; 
but  the  fall  of  the  theocracy  only  increased  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  the  expounders  and  practical  administrators  of  that 
legislation  of  Koran  and  Sunna  which  had  become  part  of  the 
life'  of  the  Mahommedan  world.  The  Mamelukes  in  Egypt 
tried  to  make  their  own  government  appear  more  legitimate 
by  nominally  recognizing  a  continuation  of  the  spiritual  dignity 
of  the  caliphate  in  a. surviving  branch  of  the  *AbbSsid  line  which 
they  protected,  and  in  923  a.h.  (1517)  the  Ottoman  Selim,  who 
destroyed  the  Mameluke  power,  constrained  the  *Abbfisid 
Motawakkil  III.,  who  lived  in  Cairo,  to  make  over  to  him  his 
nominal  caliphate.  The  Ottoman  sultans  still  bear  the  title 
of  "  successors  of  the  Prophet,"  and  still  find  it  useful  in  foreign 
relations,  since  there  is  or  may  be  some  advantage  in  the  right 
of  the  caliph  to  nominate  the  chief  cadi  (id^i)  of  Egypt  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  spiritual  head  of  Khiva  calls  himself  only  the 
naiib  (vicegerent)  of  the  sultan.^  In  India  too  the  sultan  owes 
something  perhaps  to  his  spiritual  title.  But  among  his  own 
subjects  he  is  compelled  to  defer  to  the  ulemft  and  has  no  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  composition  of  that  body.  He  nomin- 
ates the  Sheikh  id-Islam  or  mufti  (g.v.)  of  Constantinople  (grand 
mufti),  who  is  his  representative  in  the  imamate  and  issues  judg- 
ments in  points  of  faith  and  law  from  which  there  is  no  appeal; 
but  the  nomination  must  fall  on  one  of  the  moUahs,*  who  form 
the  upper  stratum  of  the  hierarchy  of  ulema.  And,  though  the 
various  places  of  religious  dignity  are  conferred  by  the  sultan, 
no  one  can  hold  office  who  has  not  been  examined  and  certified 
by  older  ulemfi,  so  that  the  corporation  is  self-propagating, 
and  palace  intrigues,  though  not  without  influence,  can  never 
break  through  its  iron  bonds.  The  deposition  of  *Abd  ul-Aziz 
is  an  example  of  the  tremendous  power  that  can  be  wielded  by 
the  ulema  at  the  head  of  their  thousands  of  pupils,'  when  they 
choose  to  stir  up  the  masses;  nor  would  Mal;^Qd  II.  in  1826 
have  ventured  to  enter  on  his  struggle  with  the  janissaries  imless 
he  had  had  the  hierarchy  with  hini. 

The  student  who  has  passed  his  examinations  at  Constanti- 
nople or  Cairo  may  take  up  the  purely  religious  office  of  imdm 
_  (president  in  worship)   or  khatib   (preacher)   at  a 

QttioX,  mosque.  These  offices,  however,  are  purely  minis- 
terial, are  not  necessarily  limited  to  students,  and 
give  no  place  in  the  hierarchy  and  no  particular  consideration  or 
social  status.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  become  a  judge  or 
cadi.  Every  place  of  any  importance  has  at  least  one  cadi,  who 
is  nominated  by  the  government,*  but  has  no  further  dependence 

*  Till  the  Russians  gained  preponderating  influence  the  khSn  of 
Khiva  also  acknowledged  the  sultan  as  his  suzerain. 

»  Mollah  is  the  Perso-Turkish  pronunciation  of  the  Arabic  mauld, 
literally  "  patron,"  a  term  applied  to  heads  of  orders  and  other 
religious  dignitaries  of  various  grades. 

3  Called  m  Constantinople  softa,  Persian  sokhia,  burned  up,  scU., 
with  zeal  or  love  to  God. 

*  In  Egypt  before  the  time  of  Said  Pasha  (1854-1863)  the  local 
judges  were  appointed  by  the  chief  cadi  of  Cairo,  who  is  sent  from 
Constantinople.  Since  then  they  have  beep  nominated  by  the 
Egyptian  government. 
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on  it,  and  is  answerable  only  to  a  member  of  the  third  class 
of  the  ulema,  viz.  the  mufti  or  pronouncer  of  faiwas.  A  f atwa 
is  a  decision  according  to  Koran  and  Sunna,  but  without  reasons, 
on  an  abstract  case  of  law  which  is  brought  before  the  mufti 
by  appeal  from  the  cadi's  judgment  or  by  reference  from  the 
cadi  himself.  For  example,  a  dispute  between  master  and  slave 
may  be  found  by  the  cadi  to  turn  on  the  general  question, 
**  Has  Zaid,  the  master  of  *Amr,'  the  absolute  right  to  dispose 
of  his  slave's  earnings?"  When  this  is  put  to  the  mufti,  the 
answer  will  be  simply  ''  Yes,"  and  from  this  decision  there  is 
no  appeal,  so  that  the  mufti  is  supreme  judge  in  his  own  district. 
The  grand  mufti  of  Constantinople  is,  as  we  have  seen,  nominated 
by  the  sultan,  but  his  hold  on  the  people  makes  him  quite  an 
independent  power  in  the  state;  in  Cairo  he  is  not  even  nominated 
by  the  government,  but  each  school  of  law  chooses  its  own  sheikh, 
who  is  also  mufti,  and  the  Qanifite  is  head  mufti  because  his 
school  is  official  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 

All  this  gives  the  judges  great  private  and  political  influence. 
But  the  former  is  tainted  by  venality,  which,  aggravated  by 
the  scantiness  of  judicial  salaries  or  in  some  cases 
by  the  judge  having  no  salary  at  all,  is  almost 
universal  among  the  administrators  of  justice. 
Their  political  influence,  again,  which  arises  from  the  fusion 
of  private  and  political  law  in  K.oran  and  Sunna,  is  highly 
inconvenient  to  the  state,  and  often  becomes  intolerable  now 
that  relations  with  Western  states  are  multiplied.  And  even 
in  such  distant  parts  as  Central  Asia  the  law  founded  on  the 
conditions  of  the  Prophet's  lifetime  proves  so  unsuited  to  modem 
life  that  cases  are  often  referred  to  dvil  authorities  rather  than 
to  canonical  jurists.  Thus  a  customary  law  Corf)  has  there 
sprung  up  side  by  side  with  the  official  sacred  law  (shar^a), 
much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  mollahs.  In  Turkey,  and  above 
all  in  Egypt,  it  has  been  found  necessary  greatly  to  limit  the 
sphere  and  influence  of  the  canonical  jurists  and  to  introduce 
institutions  nearer  to  Western  legal  usage.  We  do  not  here 
speak  of  the  paper  constitutions  {khatt-i-sherif)  and  the  like^ 
created.to  impose  upon  Western  diplomatists,  but  of  such  things 
as  consular  and  commercial  courts,  criminal  codes,  and  so  forth. 

The  official  hierarchy,  strong  as  it  is,  divides  its  power  with 
the  dervishes.  A  religion  which  subdues  to  itself  a  race  with 
strongly  marked  individuality  is  always  influenced  in  cultus 
and  dogma  by  the  previous  views  and  tendencies  of  that  race, 
to  which  it  must  in  some  measure  accommodate  itself.  Mahomet 
himself  made  a  concession  to  heathen  traditions  when  he  recog- 
nized the  Ka^ba  and  the  black  stone;  and  the  worship  of  saints, 
which  is  now  spread  throughout  Islam  and  supported  by  obviously 
forged  traditions,  is  an  example  oi  the  same  thing.  So  too  are 
the  religious  orders  now  found  ever3rwhere  except  in  some  parts 
of  Arabia.  Mystical  tendencies  in  Mahommedanism  arose  mainly 
on  Persian  sofl  (see  §tTrIiSM),  and  Von  Kremer  has  shown  that 
these  Eastern  tendencies  fell  in  with  a  disposition  to  asceticism 
and  ffight  from  the  world  which  had  arisen  among  the  Arabs 
before  Islam  under  Christian  influence.*  Inter- 
course with  India  had  given  Persian  m3rsticism  ^^^es. 
the  form  of  Buddhistic  monkery,  while  the  Arabs 
imitated  the  Christian  anchorites;  thus  the  two  movements 
had  an  inner  kinship  and  an  outer  form  so  nearly  identical  that 
they  natiurally  coalesced,  and  that  even  the  earliest  organiza* 
tions  of  orders  of  dervishes,  whether  in  the  East  or  the  West, 
appeared  to  Mahommedan  judgment  to  be  of  one  type.  Thus, 
though  the  name  of  ^ufi  (see  §^tIism)  is  first  applied  to  Aba 
Hfishim,  who  died  in  Syria  in  150  a.h.  (767),  we  find  it  transferred 
without  question  to  the  mystical  brotherhood  which  appears 
in  Khorfisftn  under  Aba  Sa*id  about  200  a.h.  (815/816).  Yet 
these  two  schools  of  $ufis  were  never  quite  similar;  on  Sunnite 
soil  §aflism  could  not  openly  impugn  orthodox  views,  while 
in  Persia  it  was  saturated  with  Shfite  heresy  and  the  pantheism 
of  the  extreme  devotees  of  'All.  Thus  there  have  always  been 
two  kinds  of  Safb,  and,  though  the  course  of  history  and  the 
wandering  habits  which  various  orders  borrowed  from  Buddhism 

*  Zaid  and  'Amr  are  the  Caius  and  Sempronius  of  Arabian  law, 

•  Op,  ciL  p.  52  seq. 
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have  tended  to  bring  them  closer  to  one  another,  we  still  find 
that  of  the  thirty-six  chief  orders  three  claim  an  origin  from  the 
caliph  AbUbekr,  whom  the  Sunnites  honour,  and  the  rest  from 
'All,  the  idol  of  the  Shfites.*  Mystic  absorption  in  the  being 
of  God,  with  an  increasing  tendency  to  pantheism  and  ascetic 
practices,  are  the  main  scope  of  all  §tifiism,  which  is  not  neces- 
sarily confined  to  members  of  orders;  indeed  the  secret  practice 
of  contemplation  of  the  love  of  God  and  contempt  of  the  world 
is  sometimes  viewed  as  specially  meritorious.  And  so  ultimately 
the  word  ^Hfl  has  come  to  denote  all  who  have  this  religious 
direction,  while  those  who  follow  the  special  rules  of  an  order 
are  known  as  dervishes  (beggars,  in  Arabic  fuqard,  smg.  faqir 
— ^names  originally  designating  only  the  mendicant  orders). 
In  Persia  at  the  present  day  a  $af!  is  much  the  same  as  a  free- 
thinker.' 

Bibliography. — The  work  of  Shahrast&ni  (q.v,)  on  the  Moslem 
sects:  A.  von  Kremer,  Geschichte  der  herrschenaen  Ideen  des  Islatns 
(Leipzig,  1868);  I.  Goldziher,  Muhammedanische  Studien^  vol.  ii. 
(Hafle,  1890) ;  D.  B.  Macdonald,  Muslim  Theology  (London,  1903) ; 
the  Hidaya  (trans.  C.  Hamilton,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1870);  N.  6.  E. 
Baillie,  A  Digest  of  Muhatnmadan  Law  (London,  1865) ;  E.  Sachau, 
Muhammadanisches  Rechl  nach  SchafiUischer  Lehre  (Stuttgart  and 
Berlin,  189;^) ;  El-Bokhari,  les  traditions  islamiques  (trans,  by  Houdas 
and  Margais,  Paris,  1903);  Lane,  An  Account  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians  (London,  18^6).  For  the  oreaniza- 
tion  of  the  *ulem&  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  during  the  middle  ages 
see  E.  J.  W.  Gibb,  A  History  of  Ottoman  Poetry ^  ii.  394  sqq. (London 
1902).  (A.  Mu.;R.  A.  N.) 

SUNSHINE.  As  a  meteorological  element  simshine  requires 
some  conventional  definition.  There  is  uninterrupted  continu- 
ance of  gradation  from  the  bviming  sunshine  of  a  tropical  noon 
to  the  pale  luminosity  that  throws  no  shadow,  but  just  identifies 
the  position  and  shape  of  the  stm  through  the  thin  cloud  of 
northern  skies. 

The  CampheU'Stokes  Sunshine  Recorder, — In  the  British  Isles 
the  sun  is  aJlowed  to  be  its  own  timekeeper  and  the  scorch  of  a 
specially  prepared  card  used  as  the  criterion  for  bright  sunshine. 
The  practice  arose  out  of  the  use  of  the  simshine  recorder  which 
depends  upon  the  scorching  effect  of  a  glass  sphere  in  the  sun's 
rays.  The  original  form  of  the  instrument  was  suggested  by 
J.  F.  Campbell  of  Islay  in  1857.  He  used  a  glass  sphere  within 
a  hemispherical  bowl  of  wood.  The  scorching  of  the  wood  along 
successive  lines  of  the  bowl  as  the  sun  alters  its  declination  from 
solstice  to  solstice  leaves  a  rugged  monument  of  the  duration 
and  intensity  of  the  simshine  during  the  half-year,  but  does  not 
lend  itself  to  numerical  measurement.  The  design  of  a  metal 
frame  to  carry  movable  cards  and  thus  give  a  decipherable 
record  of  each  day's  simshine  is  due  to  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes.  The 
excursions  of  the  sun  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  equator  are 
limited  by  the  tropical  circles,  and  the  solar  record  on  the  hemi- 
spherical bowl  will  be  confined  within  a  belt  23*  27'  north  and 
south  of  the  plane  through  the  centre  parallel  to  the  equator 
or  perpendicular  to  the  polar  axis.  Thus  a  belt  46**  54'  in  angular 
width  will  be  suitable  for  a  sunshine  recorder  for  any  part  of 
the  world.  Whatever  place  be  chosen  for  the  observation  the 
same  belt  will  do  if  it  is  set  up  perpendicular  to  the  earth's 
polar  axis.  But  there  can  be  no  record  if  the  sun  is  below  the 
horizon;  hence  any  part  of  the  belt  projecting  above  the  horizon 
is  not  only  useless  for  recording  but  is  liable  to  shadow  a  part 
of  the  belt  where  there  might  be  a  record.  Hence  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  particular  locality  the  belt  as  set  up  round  the 
polar  axis  should  be  cut  in  two  by  a  horizontal  plane  through 
the  centre  and  the  half  projecting  above  the  horizontal  removed. 
Reversed  it  makes  a  half  belt^  exactly  similar  to  what  is  left, 
and  thus  each  complete  belt  is  cut  by  a  horizontal  plane  through 
the  centre  into  two  frames  suitable  for  sunshine  recorders  for 
the  particular  locality. 

The  cutting  of  the  belt  may,  of  course,  vary  between  the  direct 
transverse  cut  along  the  polar  axis  which  gives  a  hfilf-ring  belt 
to  be  set  vertical  in  order  to  receive  the  record  for  a  point  on 
the  equator,  and  the  cut  perpendicular  to  the  polar  axis  which 

1  These  claims  to  early  origin  are  mere  fables,  like  the  claim  of  the 
Oweisi  order  to  spring  from  Oweis,  one  of  the  oldest  traditionalists, 
and  so  forth. 

•  For  the  dervish  orders  see  Dervish. 


divides  the  belt  into  two  similar  rings  suitable  for  recording  the 
sunshine  at  the  poles.  Clearly,  when  the  belt  is  so  cut  that  two 
complete  rings  are  formed,  a  continuous  record  of  sunshine 
throughout  the  twenty-four  hours  may  be  expected,  so  that  for 
the  polar  circles  the  cut  will  run  diagonally  between  opposite 
points  of  the  extreme  circles  of  the  sun's  records.  As  examples 
of  the  cutting  of  the  belt  for  different  latitudes  we  may  put  side 
by  side  the  recorder  as  used  in  temperate  latitudes  (fig.  i)  and 


Fig.  I. — Campbell-Stokes  Sunshine  Recorder. 

the  special  form  designed  in  the  Meteorological  OflSce,  London, 
for  use  on  the  National  Antarctic  Expedition,  1901-1904  (fig.  2). 
A  belt  cut  for  a  particular  latitude  is  serviceable  for  some  10** 


Antarctic  Sunshine  Recorder,  to  carry  24-hour  record. 


Fio.  2. — ^Antarctic  Sunshine  Recorder,  to  carry  12-hour  record. 

on  either  side  of  that  latitude  if  the  cards  are  not  trimmed  too 
closely  to  the  cutting  of  the  belt.  The  belt  must  always  be 
adjusted  round  the  parallel  to  the  polar  axis.  If  the  cut  of  the 
belt  is  too  oblique  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  where  it  is  exposed, 
and  the  cards  are  cut  strictly  to  the  belt,  the  northern  side  of  the 
cut  will  be  below  the  horizon  and  the  southern  side  above  it. 
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some  sunshine  may  be  lost  near  sunrise  or  sunset  in  the  winter 
because  there  is  no  card  to  receive  it.  The  part  projecting  above 
the  horizon  in  summer  will  partly  shadow  the  globe,  and  faint 
sunshine  may  be  lost,  for  at  most  only  half  the  globe  can  be 
solarized  at  sunset.  But  the  loss  due  to  this  cause  is  unimportant. 
Stokes  designed  the  complete  belt  to  use  successively  three  cards 


—I    ...—^  CJ^ 


(From  the  Obsener'i  Bondbook.  by  penninion   of  the   Controller   of 
H.M.  Stationery  Ofl&ce. ) 

Fig.  3. 

of  different  shape  for  different  times  of  the  year.  The  equinoctial 
card  forms  a  portion  of  a  cylinder  round  the  polar  axis  for  spring 
and  autumn,  the  summer  card  and  the  winter  card  each  forms 
a  part  of  a  cone  making  a  vertical  angle  of  16^  with  the  polar 
axis  as  indicated  in  £g.  3. 

Adjustments. — ^The  adjustments  of  the  instrument  are  to  set  the 
belt  so  that  its  axis  is  parallel  to  the  polar  axis  and  symmetrically 
adjusted  with  reference  to  the  meridian  of  the  place,  and  to  set  the 
sphere  90  that  its  centre  coin- 
cides precisely  with  the  centre 
of  the  belt.  No  one  of  the 
three  adjustments  is  easy  to 
makeor  totest  because  neither 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  nor 
the  centre  (nor  indeed  the 
axis)  of  the  belt  can  be  easily 
identified.  For  an  instrument 
for  testing  these  adjustments 
see  Quart.  Joum.  Roy,  Met, 
Soc.  xxxii.  249. 

Instruments  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  means  provided  for 
mounting  or  adjusting  the 
positions  of  the  belt  or  sphere, 
and  in  that  known  as  the 
Whipple  Casella  instrument 
the  fixed  belt  is  replaced  by 

advantage  of  Stokes's  specification  is  the  simplicity  of  the  use 
of  the  instrument  when  once  it  has  been  properly  adjusted  and 
fixed. 

It  is  essential  that  the  glass  sphere  should  be  of  the  proper  size 
and  refractive  index  to  give  an  image 
of  the  sun  on  the  prepared  card  or 
within  the  20th  of  an  inch  of  it  nearer 
the  centre.  It  is  also  essential  that 
the  cards  used  should  not  only  be  of 
suitable  material  but  also  of  the  right 
dimensions  for  the  bowl.  The  colour 
and  material  of  the  cards  were  selected 
by  Stokes  in  consultation  with  Warren 
De  la  Rue,  who  was  at  that  time  his  col- 
league on  the  Meteorological  Council, 
and  the  cards  used  by  the  meteoro- 
logical office  are  still  supplied  by 
Messrs  De  la  Rue  &  Co.  Accuracy  in 
the  comparative  measurements  of  sun- 
shine by  this  method  depends  upon 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  different  constituent  parts 
of  the  recorder  and  accordingly  the 
following  specification  of  standard 
dimensions  nas  been  adopted  by  the 
meteorological  office. 

The  Time  Scale. — On  the  time  scale 
of  the  equinoctial  card  twelve  hours 
are  represented  by  9*00  in. 

The  Bowl. — The  diameter  of  the 
bowl,  measured  between  the  centres  of 
the  6  o'clock  marks  on  a  metal  equi- 
noctial card  of  thickness  0*02  in.  when 

in  its  place,  is  to  be  5-73  in.  (=*=  o-oi  in.).  The  distance  between  the 
exposure  edges  of  the  upper  winter  fiange  and  the  lower  summer 
flange  must  not  be  less  than  2-45  in.,  nor  exceed  2-50  in.  The 
distances  from  the  middle  line  on  the  equinoctial  card  to  the 
middle  lines  on  the  summer  and  winter  cards  are  to  be  0-70  in. 
(=fc  0-02  in.).  The  inclination  of  the  summer  card,  in  place,  to  the 
winter  card,  in  place,  is  to  be  32®  =*=  i**,  symmetrically  arranged  with 


regard  to  the  equinoctial  card.     The  section  of   the   supporting 
suriace  by  a  plane  through  the  polar  axis  is  to  be  as  in  fig.  %. 

The  Sphere. — The  material  for  the  sphere  must  be      crown  " 

¥ass,  colourless,  or  of  a  very  pale  yellow  tint.  The  diameter  4  in. 
he  weight  between  2-92  and  3*02  lb.  The  focal  leneth  from  the 
centre  ofthe  sphere  to  the  geometrical  focus  for  paralld  rays  should 
be  between  2*96  in.  and  2-99  in. 

Measurement  of  the  Sunshine  Record, — It  was  mentioned  that 
the  Campbell-Stokes  recorder  involves  a  conventional  definition 
of  simshine.  The  recorded  day  of  sunshine  is  less  than  the 
actual  time  during  which  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  by  about 
twenty  minutes  at  sunrise  and  sunset  on  account  of  the  want 
of  burning  power  of  a  very  low  sun.  Some  further  convention 
is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  tabulation  of  the  records  which 
will  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  comparison  of  results  for  climato- 
logical  purposes.  The  spot  which  is  scorched  on  the  card  by  the 
sun  is  not  quite  limited  to  the  image  of  the  sun,  and  a  fev/  seconds 
of  really  strong  sunshine  will  produce  a  circular  bum  which  is 
hardly  distinguishable  in  size  from  that  of  a  minute's  record. 
(See  fig.  4.)  Consequently  with  intermittent  simshine  exaggera- 
tion of  the  actual  duration  of  burning  is  very  probable.  Strictly 
speaking  measurements  ought  to  be  between  the  diameters  of 
the  circular  ends  of  the  burns,  but  the  practice  of  measuring 
all  the  trace  that  can  be  distinctly  recognized  as  scorched  has 
become  almost  universal  in  Great  Britain,  and  appears  to  give 
a  working  basis  of  comparisons. 


Fig.  4. — Records  obtained  by  exposing  a  Campbell-Stokes  Sunshine  Recorder  for  measured 
intervals  varying  from  one  second  to  thirty  minutes.  The  duration  of  the  exposure  of  the  separate 
bums  increases  from  right  to  left  of  the  diagram. 

movable  card  holder.     The  chief        Other  Types  of  Sunshine  Recorder. — ^There  are,  however,  various 

other  conventions  as  to  sunshine  which  are  used  as  the  basis  of 
recorders  of  quite  different  types.  The  Jordan  recorder  uses  ferro- 
cyanide  pap>er  and  the  sun  keeps  the  time  of  its  own  record  by  the 
traverse  of  a  spot  of  light  over  the  sensitive  paper,  arranged  as  a 
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Fig.  5. — ^Sunshine  Record  (June  19  and  20, 1908). 

cylinder  about  a  line  parallel  to  the  polar  axis.  The  effect  thereby 
recorded  is  a  photochemical  one,  and  the  composite  character  of  the 
sun's  radiation,  modified  by  the  elective  absorption  of  the  atmosphere 
makes  the  relation  of  the  record  to  that  of  the  sun's  scorching  power 
dependent  upon  atmospheric  conditions  and  therefore  on  dinerent 
occasions,  so  that  the  two  records  give  different  aspects  of  the  solar 
influence.    Other  recorders  use  the  thermal  or  photographic  effect 
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of  the  8un'8  rays  and  record  duration  by  a  clock  instead  of  allowine  I  exclusively  local,  and  indeed  the  possible  duration  of  sunshine  at 
the  sun  to  keep  its  own  time.    In  the  Marvin  sunshine  recorders  of  |  any  station  is  a  local  characteristic  which  it  is  desirable  to  know. 

Consequently  as  evidence  of  the  peculiarity  of 
the  site  the  recorded  sunshine  might  be  referred 
to  the  total  possible  with  a  free  horizon.  On  the 
other  hand,  taking  the  record  of  sunshine  as  an 
indication  of  the  clearness  of  the  sky  for  the 
purposes  of  general  meteorology,  the  screening 
of  tne  sun  by  hills  must  be  regarded  simply  as 
limiting  the  time  during  whicn  observation  is 
possible  and  the  duration  of  the  sunshine  recorded 
should  be  referred  to  the  possible  duration  at  the 
particular  site.  It  would,  therefore,  be  desirable 
in  publishing  records  of  the  duration  of  sunshine 
recorded  to  note  also  the  possible  amount  for  the 
instrument  as  exposed  (see  Hourly  Means  at 
Five  Observatories  under  the  Meteorological  Council^ 
1891,  No.  113,  p.  10).  The  table  shows  the 
number  of  hours  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon 
during  each  month  in  the  latitude  of  the  British 
Isles. 

By  way  of  exhibiting  the  results  obtained 
from  sunshine  records  we  reproduce  (fig.  7)  the 
sunshine  map  of  the  British  Isles  taken  from  the 
annual  summary  of  the  Monthly  "  Weather 
Report,"  1908  {British  Meteorological  Year-Book^ 
pt.  ii.).  Corresponding  maps  embodying  data 
from  over  130  stations  are  prepared  each  month; 
fig.  8  shows  the  variation  in  the  distribution  of 
sunshine  that  may  take  place  in  different  months. 
Further,  fig.  9  represents  the  average  weekly 
distribution  of  sunshine  in  different  sections 
of  the  British  Isles  according  to  the  average  of 
twenty-five  years. 
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Fig.  6. — Monthly  Average  Duration  of  bright  Sunshine  for  each  hour  of  the  day 

at  Valencia  (Ireland), 
the  United  States  weather  bureau  an  electrical  contact  is  made  by 
the  thermal  effect  of  the  sun  and  the  duration  of  the  contact  is 
recorded.  An  instrument  which  gives  a  corresponding  result  is 
described  by  W.  H.  Dines  {Quart.  Joum.  Roy.  Met.  Soc.  xxvi.  243). 
These  define  sunshine  by  the  effect  necessary  to  produce  or  maintain 
a  certain  thermal  effect,  but  the  definition  once  accepted  there  is 
no  uncertainty  as  to  the  record.  The  Callendar  sunshine  recorder^ 
gives  a  record  of  the  difference  of  temperature  of  two  wires,  one 
solarized  and  the  other  not,  and  it  is  therefore  a  continuous  record 
of  the  thermal  effect  of  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation.  It  is  vastly 
more  detailed  than  that  of  other  instruments  (see  fig.  5),  but  the 
interpretation  of  the  record  in  terms  suitable  for  meteorological 
or  climatolc^cal  purposes  is  a  special  study,  which  has  not  yet  been 
attempted.  In  a  somewhat  similar  way  information  about  the 
duration  and  intensity  of  sunshine  with  an  abundance  of  detail  can 
be  obtained  from  the  record  upon  photographic  paper  passing  under 
an  aperture  in  a  drum  which  revolves  with  the  sun,  as  in  the  Lander 
recorder,  but  the  study  of  such  details  has  not  been  begun. 

Sunshine  Records  for  the  British  Isles. — ^The  interest  m  the  use  of 
sunshine  recorders  is  more  widely  extended  in  the  British  Isles  than 
elsewhere,  and  it  is,  so  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  the  most 
important  meteorological  element,  but  it  is  singular  that  up  to  the 
present  a  knowledge  of  the  total  amount  of  sunshine  recorded  during 
the  day,  the  week,  the  month  or  the  year  is  all  that  is  apparently 
required.  Except  for  the  observatories  in  connexion  with  the 
meteorological  office  and  a  few  others  the  distribution  of  sunshine 
during  the  day  is  not  taken  out,  so  that  we  are  still  some  distance  from 
attacking  the  problems  presented  by  the  finer  details  of  solar  records. 
Fig.  6  shows  the  average  duration  of  bright  sunshine  for  each  hour 
of  the  day  for  each  month  at  Valencia.  The  expectation  of  sunshine 
is  greatest  at  i  p.m.  and  2  p.m.  in  May,  while  there  is  a  well-marked 
secondary  maximum  in  September. 

Exposure. — ^We  now  consider  what  the  daily  sunshine  record 
for  a  particular  station  means.    An  ideal  exposure  has  an  uninter- 
rupted   view   of   those    parts   of   the  Possible  Duration  of  Bright  Sunshine  in  the  Latitude  of  the  British  IsUs. 
horizon  in  which  the  sun  nses  or  sets;  j       s.  j  _ 
and   elsewhere   the   view  of  the  sun 
must  not  be  obstructed  by  the  ground, 
buildings,  trees  or  any  other  obstacle; 
but  ideal  exposures  are  not  always  to 
be  obtained.  ^  In  mountainous  districts 
particularly  it  may  be  impossible  to 
find  a  site  in  which  the  sun  is  not 
obstructed  for  an  appreciable  part  of 
the  day.      In  these  circumstances  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  the  amount 
of  sunshine  recorded  should  be  referred 
to  the  maximum  possible  for  an  un- 
interrupted horizon  or  the  maximum 
possible  for  the   particular  exposure. 

The  answer  to  the  question  really  depends  upon  the  purpose  for  which 
the  information  is  wanted.  As  a  climatological  factor  of  the  locality 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  surroundinp^  hills  is  of  importance,  it  is  part 
of  the  difference  between  the  fertility  of  the  southern  and  nortnern 
slopes  of  hill  country.    This  importance  is,  of  course,  in  many  resp)ects 


FlG.  7.— Sunshine  in  the  British  Isles  in  1908. 
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Sunshine  in  the  Antarctic  Regions. — It  is  clear  that  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  zone  from  50"  to  60**  N.  in  this  particular  region,  the  annual 
amount  of  sunshine  diminishes  as  one  ^oes  northward.  It  would, 
however,  not  be  safe  to  conclude  that  this  diminution  in  the  aggre- 
gate duration  of  sunshine  during  the  year  goes  on  without  inter- 
ruption as  one  proceeds  northward.  At  least  the  corresponding 
statement  would  not  be  true  of  the  southern  hemisphere.    No  doubt 
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the  frequency  of  cloud  and  the  consequent  loss  of  dui^tion  of  sunshine 
would  increase  for  corresponding  latitudes  from  the  tropical  anti- 
cyclone southward,  but  beyond  the  region  of  minimum  pressure 
at  the  winter  quarters  of  the  "  Discovery  "  in  latitude  77  51'  S., 
longitude  166^  45'  £.,  the  amount  of  bright  sunshine  recorded  during 
the  two  years  1903  and  1903  was  remarkably  large.  The  total  for 
1903  equalled  that  for  Scilly,  and  in  December  of  that  year  an 
average  of  i6  hours  per  day  was  registered. 
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Fig.  8. — Sunshine  in  the  British  Isles  in  May  and 

June  1909. 

Sunshine  Results  for  Other  Parts  of  the  PTor/d.— Maps  showing  the 
averap^e  annual  distribution  of  sunshine  over  Europe  and  North 
America  are  given  in  Bartholomew's  Physical  AUas,  vol.  iii.  Atlas 
of  Meteorology,  Over  Europe  the  largest  totals,  over  2750  hours 
per  annum,  are  shown  over  central  Spain.  In  North  America, 
values  exceed  3250  hours  per  annum  in  the  New  Mexico  region. 
For  other  parts  of  the  world  the  information  available  is  not  suffi- 
ciently extensive  for  the  construction  of  charts. 

Effect  upon  Sunshine  Records  of  the  Smoke  of  Great  Cities. — Much 
discussion  has  taken  place  from  time  to  time  as  to  whether  the 
climate  of  a  locality  can  be  altered  by  artificial  means.  Questions 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  effect  of  forests  upon  rainfall,  as  to  the 
indirect  effect  of  irri^tion  or  the  converse  process,  the  oblitera- 
tion of  natural  irrigation  by  blown  sand,  and  as  to  the  possibility 
of  prcjducing,  arresting  or  modifying  rainfall  by  the  discharge  of 
explosives. 


The  one  question  of  the  kind  to  which  the  sunshine  recordei 
gives  an  absolutely;  incontrovertible  answer  is  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
smoke  of  great  cities  in  diminishing  the  sunshine  in  the  immediate 
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Fig.  9. — ^Average  Duration  of  bright  Sunshine  in  the  British 
Isles  for  each  week. 

neighbourhood.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  figures  for  sunshine 
dunng  the  winter  months  off  Bunhill  Row,  E.G.,  in  the  middle  of 
London,  Westminster,  Kew  and  Cambridge. 

Monthly  Average  Duration  of  Bright  Sunshine  derived  from  Observa- 
tions extending  over  Twenty  Years. 


Station. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

Bunhill  Row     .      . 
Westminster     . 
Kew       .... 
Cambridge  . 

22-8 

277 
6i-o 

7-5 

406 

141 

i8-4 

40-3 
48-9 

30-6 
32-8 
54-6 
73-8 

This  is  not  a  question  which  comes  out  merely  by  taking  averages. 
The  answer  can  be  seen  directly  by  comparing  the  daily  cards  (see 
fig.  10,  Sunshine  Cards  for  Cambridge,  Westminster  and  Bunhill 
Row  for  December  1504).  Thus  it  appears  that  the  direct  effect  of 
the  local  contamination  of  the  London  atmosphere  results  in  the 
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diminution  of  the  recorded  sunshine  for  the  whole  year  by  37  %, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  contamination  extends  in  some  degree  as  far 
as  Kew,  where  the  loss  amounts  to  about  10  %.  There  is  evidence 
of  various  kinds  to  show  that  the  effect  of  the  smoke  cloud  of  cities 
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Fig.  10. 


can  be  traced  sometimes  for  great  distances,  and  in  special  conditions 
of  weather  with  easterly  winds  the  eflFect  is  sometimes  remarkably 
persistent.  (W.  N.  S.) 

SUNSTONE,  a  felspar  exhibiting  in  certain  directions  a  bril- 
liant spangled  appearance,  which  has  led  to  its  use  as  an 
ornamental  stone.  The  effect  appears  to  be  due  to  reflections 
from  enclosures  of  red  haematite,  in  the  form  of  minute  scales, 
which  are  hexagonal,  rhombic  or  irregular  in  shapes  and  are  dis- 
posed parallel  to  the  principal  cleavage-plane.  These  enclosures 
give  the  stone  an  appearance  something  like  that  of  aventurine 
(q.v,)f  whence  sunstone  is  known  also  as  "  aventurine-felspar." 
It  is  not  common,  the  best-known  locality  being  Tvedestrand, 
near  Arendal,  in  south  Norway,  where  masses  of  the  sunstone 
occur  embedded  in  a  vein  of  quartz  nmning  through  gneiss.  It  is 
found  also  near  Lake  Baikal,  in  Siberia,  and  at  Several  localities 
in  the  United  States,  notably  at  Middletown,  Delaware  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  at'Statesville  in  North  Carolina.  The  felspar 
which  usually  displays  the  aventurine  appearance  is  oligoclase 
(g.v,)j  but  the  effect  is  soihetimes  seen  also  in  orthoclase  iq.v,): 
hence  two  kinds  of  sunstone  are  distinguished  as  *'  oligoclase 
sunstone  "  and  "  orthoclase  simstone."  The  latter  has  been 
found  near  Crownpoint  and  at  several  other  localities  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  as  also  at  Glen  Riddle  in  Delaware  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  Amelia  Court  House,  Amelia  coimty, 
Virginia. 

SUNSTROKE  (Heatstroke;  Insolation;  Thermic  Fever; 
Siriasis),  a  term  applied  to  the  effects  produced  upon  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  through  it  upon  other  organs  of  the  body, 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  or  to  overheated  air.  Although  most 
frequently  observed  in  tropical  regions,  this  disease  occurs  also 
in  temperate  climates  during  hot  weather.  A  moist  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  interferes  with  cooling  of  the  overheated 
body,  greatly  increases  the  liability  to  suffer  from  this  ailment. 

Sunstroke  has  been  chiefly  observed  and  investigated  as 
occurring  among  soldiers  in  India,  where  formerly,  both  in  active 
service  and  in  the  routine  of  ordinary  duty,  cases  of  this  disease 
constituted  a  considerable  item  of  sickness  and  mortality.  The 
increased  attention  now  paid  by  military  authorities  to  the 
personal  health  and  comfort  of  the  soldier,  particularly  as 
regards  barrack  accommodation  and  dress,  together  with  the  care 
taken  in  adjusting  the  time  and  mode  of  movement  of  troops, 
has  done  much  to  lessen  the  mortality  from  this  cause.  It 
would  appear  that,  while  any  one  exposed  to  the  influence  of 


strong  solar  heat  may  suffer  from  the  symptoms  of  sunstroke, 
there  are  certain  conditions  which  greatly  predispose  to  it  in  the 
case  of  individuals.  Causes  calculated  to  depress  the  health, 
such  as  previous  disease,  particularly  affections  of  the  nervous 
system — anxiety,  worry  or  overwork,  irregularities  in  food,  and 
in  a  marked  degree  intemperance — have  a  powerful  predisposing 
influence,  while  personal  uncleanliness,  which  prevents  among 
other  things  the  healthy  action  of  the  skin,  the  wearing  of  tight 
garments,  which  impede  the  functions  alike  of  heart  and  lungs, 
and  living  in  overcrowded  and  insanitary  dwellings  have  an 
equally  hurtful  tendency. 

While  attacks  of  sunstroke  are  frequently  precipitated  by 
exposure,  especially  during  fatigue,  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
in  a  large  number  of  instances  they  come  on  under  other  circum- 
stances. Cases  are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  among  soldiers 
in  hot  climates  when  there  is  overcrowding  or  bad  ventilation 
in  their  barracks,  and  sometimes  several  will  be  attacked  in 
the  course  of  a  single  night.  The  same  remark  applies  to  similar 
conditions  existing  on  shipboard.  Further,  persons  whose 
occupation  exposes  them  to  excessive  heat,  such  as  stokers, 
laundry  workers,  &c.,  are  apt  to  suffer,  particularly  in  hot  seasons. 
In  the  tropics  Europeans,  especially  those  who  have  recently 
arrived,  are  more  readily  affected  than  natives.  But  natives 
are  not  exempt. 

The  symptoms  of  heatstroke,  which  obviously  depend  upon 
the  disorganization  of  the  normal  heat-regulating  mechanism, 
as  well  as  of  the  functions  of  circulation  and  respiration,  vary 
in  their  intensity  and  likewise  to  some  extent  in  their  form. 
Three  chief  types  of  the  disease  are  usually  described. 

1.  Heat  Syncope, — In  this  form  the  symptoms  are  those  of  exhaus- 
tion, with  a  tendency  towards  faintmg  or  it«  actual  occurrence. 
A  fully  developed  attack  of  this  description  is  usually  preceded  by 
sickness,  giddiness,  some  amount  of  mental  excitement  followed  by 
drowsiness,  and  then  the  passage  into  the  syncopal  condition,  in 
which  there  are  pallor  and  coldness  of  the  skm,  a  weak,  quick  and 
intermittent  pulse,  and  gasping  or  sighing  respiration.  The  pupils 
are  of  tea  contracted.  Death  may  quickly  occur;  but  if  timely 
treatment  is  available  recovery  may  take  place. 

2.  Heat  Apoplexy  or  Asphyxia, — In  this  variety  the  attack, 
whether  preceded  or  not  by  the  premonitory  symptoms  already 
mentioned,  is  usually  sudden,  and  occurs  in  the  form  of  an  apoplectic 
seizure,  with  great  vascular  engorgement,  as  seen  in  the  flushed  face, 
congested  eyes,  quick  full  pulse  and  stertorous  breathing.  There 
is  usually  insensibility,  and  convulsions  are  not  infrequent.  Death 
is  often  very  sudden.  This  form,  however,  is  also  anvenable  to 
treatment. 

3.  Thermic  Fever. — ^This  variety  is  characterized  chiefly  by  the 
excessive  development  of  fever  (hyperpyrexia),  the  temperature  of 
the  body  rising  at  such  times  to  108  to  i  lo*  F.  or  more.  Accompany- 
ing this  are  the  other  symptoms  of  high  febrile  disturbance, 
such  as  great  thirst,  quick  full  pulse,  pains  throughout  the  body, 
headache,  nausea  and  vomiting,  together  with  respiratory'  embarrass- 
ment. After  the  attack  has  lasted  for  a  variable  period,  often  one 
or  two  days,  death  may  ensue  from  collapse  or  from  the  case 
assuming  the  apoplectic  form  already  described.  But  here,  too, 
treatment  may  fee  successful  if  it  is  promptly  applied. 

Besides  these,  other  varieties  dependm^  on  the  prominence  of 
certain  symptoms  are  occasionally  met  with.  The  chief  changes 
in  the  body  after  death  from  heatstroke  are  those  of  anaemia  of  the 
brain  and  congestion  of  the  Kings,  together  with  softness  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  muscular  tissues  generally.  The  blood  is  dark  and  fluid 
and  the  blood  corpuscles  are  somewhat  altered  in  shape.  Attacks 
of  sunstroke  are  apt  to  leave  traces  of  their  effects  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, especially  upon  the  nervous  system.  A  liability  to  severe 
headache,  which  in  many  cases  would  seem  to  depend  upon  a  condi- 
tion of  chronic  meningitis,  epileptic  fits,  mental  irritability  and 
alterations  in  the  disposition  are  amon^  the  more  important.  It  is 
often  observed  that  heat  in  any  form  is  ever  afterwards  ill  borne, 
while  there  also  appears  to  be  an  abnormal  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  stimulants.  The  mortality  from  sunstroke  is  estimated  at  from 
40  to  50%. 

Treatment. — Means  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  attacks  in  the 
case  of  those  who  must  necessarily  be  exposed  to  the  sun.  These 
consist  in  the  wearing  of  loose  clothing,  with  the  exception  of  the 
head-dress,  which  ought  to  be  worn  close  to  the  head,  in  due  attention 
to  the  function  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  avoidance  of  alcoholic  and 
other  excesses.  Cold  water  may  be  drunk  in  small  quantities  at 
frequent  intervals.  Sleeping  in  the  open  air  in  very  hot  seasons  is 
recommended.  The  treatment  of  a  patient  suffering  from  an  attack 
necessarily  depends  upon  the  form  it  has  assumed.  In  all  cases 
he  shoula  if  possible  be  at  once  removed  into  a  shaded  or  cool 
place.    Where  the  symptoms  are  mostly  those  of  shock  and  there  is  a 
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tendency  to  death  from  heart  failure,  rest  in  the  recumbent  position, 
the  use  of  diffusible  stimulants,  such  as  ammonia  or  ether,  &c., 
together  with  friction  or  warmth  applied  to  the  extremities,  are  the 
means  to  be  adopted.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms 
are  those  of  apoplexy  or  of  hyperpyrexia,  by  far  the  most  successful 
results  are  obtamed  by  the  use  ot  cold  (the  cold  affusion,  rubbing 
the  surface  with  ice,  enemata  of  ice-cold  water).  The  effect  is  a 
marked  lowering  of  the  temperature,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
stimulus  is  given  to  the  respiratory  function.  Mustard  or  turpentine 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  chest  is  a  useful  adjuvant.  Should 
the  temperature  be  lowered  in  this  way  but  unconsciousness  still 
persist,  removal  of  the  hair  and  blistering  the  scalp  are  recommended. 
The  subsequent  treatment  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  result- 
ing symptoms,  but  change  to  a  cool  climate  is  often  followed  by 
marked  benefit. 

SUPERANNUATION  (formed  on  the  basis  of  "annual," 
"  annuity,"  from  the  Late  Lat.  superannatus,  one  that  has  lived 
beyond  the  year,  super,  above,  and  annus,  year,  Fr.  suranner, 
to  grow  very 'old),  properly  a  disqualification  or  relief  from  office 
or  service  on  account  of  old  age,  infirmity,  or  of  passing  the  limit 
of  age  fixed  for  service,  hence  the  pension  or  allowance  granted 
in  respect  of  service  at  the  expiry  of  the  term  or  the  retirement 
(see  Pension).  Educationally  the  term  is  specificaUy  used 
of  the  removal  of  a  backward  pupil,  who  would  otherwise  remain 
in  a  class  or  form  below  that  which  his  age  demands. 

SUPERCARGO,  a  term  in  maritime  law  (adapted  from  the 
Span,  sobrecargo,  one  over  or  in  charge  of  a  cargo)  for  a  person 
employed  on  board  a  vessel  by  the  owners  of  the  cargo  to  manage 
their  trade,  sell  the  merchandise  at  the  ports  to  which  the  vessel 
is  sailing,  and  buy  and  receive  goods  for  shipment  homewards. 
He  has  control  of  the  cargo  unless  expressly  or  impliedly  limited 
by  his  contract  or  agreement.  He  differs  from  a  factor,  who  has 
a  fixed  place  of  residence  at  a  port  or  trading  place,  by  sailing 
from  port  to  port  with  the  vessel  to  which  he  is  attached. 

SUPEREROGATION  (Late  Lat.  supererogatio,  payment 
beyond  what  is  due  or  asked,  from  super,  beyond,  erogare,  to 
pay  out,  expend,  ex,  out,  rogare,  to  ask),  the  performance  of  more 
than  is  asked  for,  the  action  of  doing  more  than  duty  requires. 
In  the  theology  of  the  Roman  Church,  "  works  of  supereroga* 
tion  "  are  those  which  are  performed  beyond  what  is  required 
by  God,  thus  forming  a  reserve  store  of  works  of  merit  which 
can  be  drawn  upon  for  the  dispensation  of  those  whose  works 
fall  short  of  the  standard  required. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  a  term  which,  apart  from  its  general 
use  for  an  official  in  charge,  has  a  distinct  religious  connotation, 
being  applied,  e.g,  to  the  head  of  a  Sunday  school  and  to  the 
chief  minister  in  a  Methodist  circuit.  In  its  most  important 
historical  sense  it  refers  to  certain  ecclesiastical  officers  of 
reformed  churches  of  the  Lutheran  model. 

At  the  Reformation  the  question  of  the  ordering  and  con- 
stitution of  the  churches  was  urgent.  The  greatest  confusion 
prevailed:  the  priests  were  often  dissolute,  the  people  were 
ignorant,  and  meanwhile  nobles  were  seizing  the  Church  lands. 
Luther  and  Mdianchthon  would  have  preferred  to  retain  the  old 
episcopal  control,  and  to  have  charged  the  bishops  with  the 
duty  of  making  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution.  For,  while  they  taught  that  in  spiritual  powers 
all  ministers  were  equal,  they  recognized  the  propriety  of  allowing 
administrative  distinctions.  But  the  bishops  were  unwilling 
to  come  to  any  terms  with  the  Reformers,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  appoint  officers  of  some  new  kind.  The  name  of  super- 
intendent was  then  given  to  a  class  of  men  who  discharged 
many  of. the  functions  of  the  older  bishops,  while  bearing  a 
character  which  in  several  respects  was  new.  Only  in  Denmark 
was  the  name  of  bishops  reserved  for  the  new  officers  after  the 
Lutheran  model  had  been  adopted  and  the  older  bishops  had 
been  deposed  and  imprisoned.  It  is  still  used  there,  though 
no  claim  is  made  that  it  is  the  sign  of  formal  apostolical  succes- 
sion. In  Scotland  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  provided  not 
only  for  ministers,  teachers,  elders  and  deacons,  but  also  for 
superintendents  and  readers.  The  superintendents  (who  were 
appointed  because  of  the  scarcity  of  Protestant  pastors)  took 
charge  of  districts  corresponding  in  some  degree  with  the 
episcopal  dioceses,  and  made  annual  reports  to  the  general 


assembly  of   the  ecclesiastical   and   religious   state  of   their 
provinces,  in  the  churches  of  which  they  also  preached. 

The  distinctive  character  borne  by  the  new  officers  was 
determined  by  the  cardinal  principles  which  Luther  had  laid 
down  in  his  work  regarding  the  religious  functions  of  the  state. 
He  conceived  of  the  secular  government  as  an  ordinance  of  God, 
and  as  being  set  to  direct  and  control  the  external  fortunes 
of  the  Church.  He  hoped  that  righteous  magistrates  would 
at  all  times  form  a  sound  court  of  appeal  in  times  of  ecclesiastical 
disorder,  and  that  they  would  guard  the  interests  of  truth  and 
justice  more  securely  than  had  been  done  under  papal  jurisdic- 
tion. The  superintendents  who  now  had  to  undertake  large 
administrative  responsibilities  in  the  Chiurch  were  therefore  to 
be  appointed  by  the  dvil  power  and  to  be  answerable  to  it. 
They  were  to  stand  as  intermediaries  between  the  prince  or 
magistrates  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ministers  in  their  districts 
on  the  other. 

In  his  earlier  writings  Luther  had  laid  his  main  emphasis 
on  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  all  believers.  Every  sincere 
Christian  was  declared  free,  not  only  to  preach,  but  also  to 
administer  the  sacraments  and  to  rebuke  evil  livery.  The 
differences  in  office  and  function  between  the  members  implied 
no  difference  in  rank,  for  the  members  of  Christ's  Church  were 
all  members  of  His  body,  and  Luther  believed  that  they  would 
all  be  ruled  into  true  order  and  charity  by  the  Head.  But  he 
was  shaken  by  the  Peasants'  War,  and  his  faith  in  the  virtues 
of  the  average  man  never  recovered  itself.  The  result  was 
seen  in  his  later  writings,  where  he  expresses  his  conviction  that 
men  need  to  be  directed  and  restrained  from  without,  and  he 
looks  to  the  state  to  undertake  this  duty.  In  the  last  resort 
the  dvil  magistrates  must  take  control  of  the  Church.  His 
vindication  for  thus  subordinating  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  dvil 
lay  in  his  assumption  that  the  rulers  of  a  Christian  land  would 
themselves  be  Christian,  and  that  it  was  the  Christian  duty  of 
the  Church  to  render  obedience  to  those  who  had  been  ordained 
of  (]k)d  to  bear  rule.  He,  and  the  rest  of  the  Reformers,  were 
as  firm  believers  in  a  visible  Catholic  Church  as  were  any  of 
those  of  whom  he  speaks  as  "  the  adherents  of  the  old  religion," 
and  Luther,  always  conservative  in  feeling,  dung  to  an  alliance 
with  the  state  and  denied  that  the  repudiation  by  the  Reformers 
of  papal  authority  had  severed  them  from  the  visible  Church. 

The  character  of  the  office  and  duties  of  the  superintendent 
were  not  everywhere  the  same.  Luther  shrank  from  imposing 
any  stereotyped  forms  and  asked  that  the  special  drcumstances 
of  each  separate  district  should  be  consulted.  He  hoped  that 
as  few  changes  as  possible  would  be  made,  and  trusted  that 
the  reformed  doctrines  would  spread  peacefully  throughout 
the  country.  After  the  Diet  of  Speyer  (1526)  the  dvil  authori- 
ties were  invited  to  reorganize  the  Church  in  their  respective 
dominions  as  they  thought  best.  This  was  not  felt  to  present 
any  gteat  difficulties  in  the  free  towns,  for  institutions  of  self- 
rule  had  there  grown  strong  and  schemes  of  ecdesiasticai 
readjustment  were  speedily  drawn  up.  Richter  and  Sehling  * 
have  published  a  number  of  these  ordinances,  and  they  show  that 
as  a  rule  one  of  the  dty  clergy  was  appointed  superintendent 
by  the  city  fathers  and  set  in  a  position  of  administrative 
authority  over  all  the  churches  within  their  jurisdiction.  They 
were  answerable  to  those  fathers  for  their  good  order.  Greater 
difficulties  presented  themselves  in  the  territories  of  the  German 
princes,  and  in  the  case  of  Saxony  Luther  proposed  to  the  elector 
that  his  first  step  should  be  to  send  out  a  commission  of  visitation 
which  should  report  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of 
his  principality,  district  by  district.  His  proposal  was  carried 
out,  and  Luther  himself  became  one  of  the  visitors  (1527-1528). 
He  found  the  people  in  a  state  of  such  religious  indifference  and 
ignorance,  and  the  dergy  Kving  often  in  such  grossness,  that 
his  faith  in  their  fitness  to  govern  themselves  ecclesiastically 
sank  even  lower  than  before,  and  he  resisted  all  schemes  for 
self-government  such  as  had  been  proposed  by  Francis  Lambert. 
The  church  organization  which  he  devised  for  Saxony  provided 

*  In  their  works  on  Die  evangelischen  Kirchenordnung  des  i6ten 
Jahrhunderts  (Weimar,  1846;  and  Leipzig,  1902-1904). 
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no  place  for  democratic  or  representative  elements:  the  grasp 
of  the  state  must  at  all  times  be  felt.  The  superintendent  must 
speak  at  all  times  as  a  minister  of  the  state,  and  the  state  must 
be  represented  in  the  synod  to  which  he  makes  his  first  report, 
for  upon  the  synod  there  must  sit  not  only  the  pastcMTs  but  also 
a  delegate  from  every  parish.  If  any  appeal  should  be  made 
from  the  decisions  of  the  synod  it  must  be  heard  in  the  court 
of  the  electoral  prince,  for  he,  as  supreme  civil  ruler,  possessed 
the  jus  episeopalcy  the  right  of  oversi^t  of  the  churches.  Luther 
proposed  that  he  should  exercise  this  right  by  appointing  a 
consistorial  court  composed  in  part  of  theologians  and  in  part 
of  canon  lawyers,  and  it  was  thus  that  in  1542  the  Wittenberg 
ecclesiastical  consistory  was  formed.  Other  principalities 
adopted  the  model,  so  that  the  institution  became  common 
throughout  the  Lutheran  churches. 

In  this  scheme  the  sujperintendent  (or  superattendant)  was  charged 
with  such  i>art  of  the  duty  of  the  older  bishops  as  had  been  purely 
administrative.  He  must  concern  himself  with  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  by  the  pastors  of  the  churches,  as  well  as  with  their 
character  and  demeanour.  He  must  supervise  their  conduct  of 
public  worship,  as  well  as  give  them  licence  to  preach.  He  must 
take  cognizance  of  their  ministry  to  the  indigent  in  their  parishes, 
and  of  their  management  of  the  schools.  He  must  further  direct 
the  studies  of  candidates  for  the  pastoral  ofhce.  He  was  answerable 
to  the  civil  authorities  to  report  all  evil-living  and  false  teaching, 
and  those  authorities  had  final  power  in  the  matters  referred  to  them. 
If  those  matters,  however,  presented  technical  difficulties,  they 
could  be  referred  to  the  consistorial  courts. 

The  earliest  occasion  of  the  appointment  of  such  a  superintendent 
would  seem  to  be  found  in  the  decisions  of  Prince  John  of  Saxony 
about  1527.  He  assigns  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  summons  the 
newl>r  appointed  officer  to  give  diligent  heed  to  the  conduct  and 
teaching  of  the  pastors  under  him,  faithfully  to  warn  them  of  all 
errors,  and,  in  case  they  prove  obstinate,  to  report  them  to  the 
electoral  court.  He  must  further  give  close  attention  to  the  due 
observance  of  the  marriage  laws,  for  in  this  matter  the  previously 
appointed  viwtors  to  the  principality  had  reported  grave  laxity. 
The  title  of  this  office  was  not  new,  but  was  taken  over  from  the 
later  Scholastics,  who  had  employed  it  as  a  suitable  translation  of  the 
word  kvLffKoroit  but  Prince  John  made  it  clear  that  his  superinten- 
dents were  not  to  be  bishops  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term.  For  every 
pastor  was  declared  in  the  reformed  doctrine  to  be  truly  a  bishop 
and  to  have  the  spiritual  funcdons  and  authority  of  a  bishop;  but 
the  older  bishops  had  also  claimed  a  large  number  of  administrative 
powers,  and  these  for  the  future  must  be  retained  in  the  hands  of 
the  secular  power,  which  would  express  itself  in  the  first  instance 
throu|h  the  state-appointed  superintendent.  In  the  few  cases 
in  which  the  old  bishoprics  were  retained  in  Lutheran  communities 
their  tenants  held  office  directly  from  the  state. 

Some  of  the  smaller  principalities  appointed  but  a  single  super- 
intendent for  their  territory,  who,  instead  of  bein|;  answerable  to  a 
consistory,  sat  as  spiritual  member  on  the  territorial  council,  whilst 
in  towns  the  superintendent  was  summoned  to  the  town  council 
whenever  Church  matters  arose  for  discussion.  In  larger  states 
there  were  various  classes  of  superintendents  with  their  respective 
duties  severall)^  assigned. 

In  modern  times  the  functions  of  the  superintendent  have  been 
somewhat  confused  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  into  Lutheran 
Church  theory  of  inconsistent  elements  of  Presbyterian  and  synodal 

See  T.  M.  Lindsay,  History  of  the  Reformation  (1906),  i.  400-4.16; 
and  the  articles  "  Kirchenordnung  "  and  "  Superintendent  in 
Herzog-Hauck's  Realencyklopddie  fiir  protestantische  Theolo^ic  und 
Kirche,  (E.  Ar.*) 

SUPERIOR,  the  most  north-westerly  of  the  Great  Lakes  of 
North  America,  and  the  largest  body  of  freshwater  in  the  world, 
lying  between  46**  30'  and  48*^  N.,  and  84**  30'  and  92®  W.  It 
is  bounded  E.  and  N.  by  the  province  of  Ontario,  W.  by  the 
state  of  Minnesota,  and  S.  by  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  It 
has  deep,  extremely  cold,  clear  water,  and  high  and  rocky 
shores  along  a  large  portion  of  its  coast.  Its  general  form  is 
that  of  a  wide  crescent  convex  towards  the  north,  but  its  shores 
are  more  irregular  in  outline  than  those  of  the  other  lakes. 
Following  the  curves  of  its  axis  from  west  to  east  the  lake  is 
about  383  m.  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  160  m.  Its 
maximum  recorded  depth  is  1008  ft.,  and  its  height  above 
mean  sea  level  is  602  ft.,  or  about  21  ft.  above  that  of  lakes 
Michigan  and  Huron,  to  which  it  is  joined  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity through  the  river  St  Mary.  The  lake  receives  the  waters 
of  200  rivers,  and  drains  a  territory  of  48,600  sq.  m.,  the  total 
area  of  its  basin  being  80,400  sq.  m.    The  largest  river  which 


empties  into  it  is  the  St  Louis,  at  its  western  end.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  on  the  north  shore  are  the  Pigeon,  which  forms 
the  international  boundary  line,  the  Kaministikwia,  the  Nipigon, 
which  drains  the  lake  of  the  same  name  and  together  with  the 
lake  is  about  200  m.  long,  the  Pic,  the  White  and  the  Michi- 
picoten.  No  large  rivers  empty  into  Lake  Superior  from  the 
south.  There  are  not  many  islands  in  the  lake,  the  largest 
being  Isle  Royal,  44  n^.  long;  Michipicoten  Island  in  the  eastern 
part;  St  Ignace,  in  the  northern  part,  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Nipigon  River;  Grand  Island  between  Pictured  Rocks  and 
Marquette;  Manitou  Island,  east  of  Keweenaw  Point,  and  the 
Apostle  Group,  to  the  north  of  Chequamegon  Bay. 

The  boimdary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  runs 
up  the  middle  of  the  outlet  of  the  lake  and  follows  a  median 
line  approximately  to  about  mid-lake;  thence  it  sweeps  north- 
westward, so  as  to  include  Isle  Royal  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  and  continues  near  the  north  shore,  to  th^ 
mouth  of  Pigeon  River,  which  it  follows  westward,  leaving  the 
whole  west  end  of  the  lake  in  United  States  territory. 

Lake  Superior  lies  in  a  deep  rift  in  rocks  principally  of 
Archean  and  Cambrian  age,  of  the  Laurentian,  Huronian  and 
Keweenaw  formations,  rich  in  minerals  that  have  been  ex- 
tensively worked.  The  lake  is,  as  it  were,  surrounded  by  iron, 
which  is  the  probable  cause  of  very  strong  magnetic  fields  of 
influence.  Native  silver  as  well  as  silver  ores  exist  around 
Thunder  Bay,  native  copper  wa«  formerly  worked  on  Isle  Royal, 
and  rich  copper  mines  are  worked  on  the  south  shore, ,  while 
nickel  abounds  in  the  country  north  of  the  lake.  The  Archean 
rocks  produce  a  picturesque  coast-line,  the  north  shore  par- 
ticularly being  indented  by  deep  bays  surroimded  by  high 
cliffs,  mostly  burnt  off  and  somewhat  desolate;  the  islands  also 
rise  abruptly  to  considerable  heights,  the  north  shore  furnish^ 
ing  the  boldest  scenery  of  the  Great  Lakes.  On  the  south 
coast,  opposite  the  broadest  part  of  the  lake,  are  precipitous 
waUs  of  red  sandstone,  extending  about  14  m.,  famous  as  the 
Pictured  Rocks,  so  called  from  the  effect  of  wave  action  on  them. 
There  are  no  appreciable  tides  and  little  current.  A  general 
set  of  the  water  towards  the  outlet  exists,  especially  on  the 
southern  shore.  From  the  Apostle  Islands  to  the  eastward 
of  Keweenaw  point  this  current  has  great  width,  and  towards 
the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  spreads  out  in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  a 
branch  passing  to  the  northward  and  westward  reaching  the 
north  coast.  Autumn  storms  raise  dangerous  seas.  The  level 
varies  with  the  season,  and  also  from  year  to  year,  the  maximum 
variation,  covering  a  cycle  of  years,  being  about  5  ft.  The 
discharge  of  the  lake  is  computed  to  be  75,200  cubic  ft.  per 
second  at  mean  stage  of  water. 

The  season  of  navigation,  controlled  by  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  Sault  Ste  Marie  canals,  averages  about  eight 
months — from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  December. 
The  season  has  been  extended  for  a  few  da3rs,  in  both  spring 
and  autumn,  by  the  use  of  ice-breaking  tugs  at  Fort  William 
and  Port  Arthur;  this  service  being  organized  by  the  govern- 
ment particularly  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  grain  from  the 
Canadian  North-west.  The  lake  never  freezes  over,  though  the 
temperature  <rf  the  water  does  riot,  even  in  summer,  rise  far 
above  freezing  point.  The  bays  freeze  over  and  there  is 
border  ice,  often  gathered  by  wind  into  large  fields  in  the  bays 
and  extremities  of  the  lake. 

Lake  Superior  is  fairly  well  provided  with  natural  harbours, 
and  works  of  improvement  have  created^  additional  harbours  of 
refuge  at  various  points.  Marquette,  Mich.,  Presque  He  Point, 
Mich.,  Agate  Bay,  Minn.,  Grand  Marais,  Minn.,  and  Ashland,  Wis., 
are  on  bays  which  have  protective  breakwaters  across  their  mouths. 
Duluth,  Superior,  Port  Wing,  Wis.,  Ontonagon,  Mich.,  and  Grand 
Marais,  Mich.,  are  harbours  with  entrances  formed  by  parallel 
jetties  extending  across  obstructing  bars.  On  the  Canadian  side 
Fort  William,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Kaministikwia,  and  Port  Arthur, 
four  miles  distant,  an  artificial  harbour,  are  the  only  important 
shipping  points,  being  the  lake  terminals  of  three  great  trans- 
contmental  railway  systems,  though  the  whole  north  shore  is  liber- 
ally supplied  with  natural  harbours.  The  traffic  on  Lake  Superior 
grows  constantly  in  volume,  the  increase  in  tonnage  of  each  year 
over  that  of  the  preceding  year  having,  for  50  years  past,  averaged 
20%.    The  freight  carried  into  and  out  of  the  lake,  as  gauged  by 
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the  statistics  gathered  at  the  Sault  Canal  offices,  amegated  in  1907 
over  58,600,000  (short)  tons.  The  principal  freifht  shipped  east- 
ward consists  of  flour,  wheat  and  other  grains,  through  Duluth- 
Superior  from  the  United  States,  and  through  Fort  William-Port 
Arthur  from  the  Canadian  prairies;  copper  ore  from  the  mines  on 
the  south  shore;  iron  ore  in  immense  quantities  from  both  shores, 
I  the  principal  ore  shipping  ports  being  Ashland,  Two  Harbors, 
Marquette,  Superior  and  Michipicoten,  and  lumber  produced  on 
the  tributaiy  rivers.  West^bound  freight  consists  largely  of  coal 
for  general  d^stributioiL  and  for  terminal  railway  points. 

The  fishing  industry  of  Lake  Superior  is  important,  salmon-trout 
{Salvelinus  namaycush,  Walb),  ranging  frpm  10  to  50  n>  in  weight, 
being  gathered  from  the  individual  fishermen  by  steam  tenders 
and  shipped  by  rail  to  city  markets.  The  river  Nipigon,  on  the 
north  shore,  is  famous  for  speckkd-tront  (SaioeNmts  fontinaUs^ 
Mitchill)  of  unusual  size;  and  all  rivers  and  brooks  falling  into  the 
lake  are  trout  streams. 

See  Buiretin  No.  17,  Survey  of  Northern  and  North-Western  Lakes ^ 
VS.  War  Department,  Lake  Survey  Office,  Detroit  (1907) ;  SaUii^g 
DirecHous  for'  Lake  Superior  and  the  St  Mary*s  River,  U.S.  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  publicati(Mi  No.  108  A.  (Washington,  1906),  with 
supplements.  (W.  P.  A.) 

SUPERIOR,  a  city/  a  port  of  entry  and  the  county-seat  of 
Douglas  county,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  about  140  m.  N.  by  £.  of 
Minneapolis  and  St  Paul,  on  Superior,  St  Louis  and  Aliouez 
bays  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  directly  opposite  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  ferry  and  by  railway 
and  road  bridges.  Pop.  (1S90),  11,983;  (1900)^  31^1,  of  whom 
11,4x9  were  foreign-bom  (2854  Swedish,  2404  English  Cana- 
dians, 2026  Norwegian,  and  801  German),  and  186  were  negroes; 
i, X910,  U.S.  census),  40,384.  Superior  is  served  by  the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  the  Wisconsin 
Central,  the  Crreat  Northern,  the  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Sault 
Ste  Marie,. and  the  Chicago  &  NcMth- Western  railways,  and  (for 
freight  only)  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul.  A  belt  line 
railway  connects  the  seveial  systems.  Superior  shares  with 
Duluth  <me  of  the  finest  natural  inland  harbours  in  the  world. 
The  harbcNir,  winch  has  been  improved  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, is  formed  by  two  narrow  strips  of  sandy  land,  known  as 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  Points,  which  extend  several  miles 
across  the  head  of  the  lake  from  the  Minnesota  «nd  Wisconsin 
shores  respectively  and  almost  meet  in  the  centre.  The  body 
of  water  thus  fonned,  Superior  and  Alkmez  bays,  varies  in 
width  from  i  to  li  m.,  and  is  9^  m.  long.  St  Louis.  Bay,  on 
the  west,  is  about  i^  by  4  m.  The  city  is  situated  on  gently 
rising  ground  facing  these  bays,  and  has  29  m.  of  harbour 
frontage.  The  settlement  of  Superior  at  different  times  and  in 
difEerent  places  is  responsible  for  the  large  area  covered  by  the 
city  (36*1  sq.  nu)  and  its  appearance  is  that  of  three  distinct 
towns.  The  intervening  portions  have  however  been  platted  and 
are  now  largely  settled.  Superior  is  the  seat  of  a  state  normal 
school  (1896),  which  occupies  a  splendidly  equipped  building, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  normal  courses,  has  departments 
of  Idndeigarten  training,  manual  training  and  domestic  science. 
The  city  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  tashop.  Superior  has 
a  cheap  fuel  sui^ly  and  power  is  furnished  by  electricity  gene- 
rated on  the  St  Louis  river.  In  1905  the  v^lue  of  its  factory 
products  was  $6,356,981.  flour  is  the  principal  product,  and 
shipbuilding  is  important.  Among  steel  ships,  the  type  known 
as  the.  '^'whaleback "  originated  here;  and  iifon  and  wooden 
ships,  launches  and  small  pleasure  craft  are  also  made.  Other 
manufactures  are  railway  cars,  casks,  cooperage^  saw  and  planing 
mill  products,  furniture,  wooden  ware,  windmills,  g^usrcngines, 
and  mattresses  and  wire  beds.  Superior  is  an  important 
grain  market.  Much  iron  and  copper  ore  is  shipped  from  the 
Duluth-Superior  harbour;  and  large  quantities  of  coal,  brought 
by  lake  boats,  ate  distributed  from  here  throughout  the  American : 
and  Canadian  North-west.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  Duluth- 
Superior  Harbour  was  estimated  in  1908  to  be  exceeded  in  the 
United  States  only  by  that  of  New  York  and  that  of  Philadelphia. 

Pierro  Esprit  Radisson  and  Medard  Chouart  des  Groseil- 
liers  probably  visited  the  site  of  Superior  in  i66x,  and  it  is  prac- 
tically cenain  that  other  French  coareurs-des^bais  wero  here 
at  different  times  before  Daniel  Gre3rsolon,  Sieur  Du  Lhut 
(Duluth),  established  a  trading  post> in  the  neighbourhood  about 
1678.    About  X820  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  established  a. 


post  here,  but  there  was  no  permanent  settlasoeent  until  after 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  Attention  was  directed  to 
the  site  by  a  survey  made  by  George  R.  Stuntz,  a  government 
surveyor,  in  1852,  and  in  1853  a  s)aidicate  of  capitalists,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  William  Wilson  Corcoran,  the  wealthy 
Washington  banker,  associated  with  whom  were  Senators 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  (from  whom  the  county  was  named),  R. 
M.  T.  Hunter  and  J.  B.  Bright,  Ex^enator  Robert  J.  Walker, 
Congressmen  John  C.  Breckinridge  and  John  L.  Daws(m, 
and  others,  largely  Southern  politicians  and  members  of  Con- 
gress, bought  lands  here  and  platted  a  town  which  was  named 
Superior.  The  proprietors  secured  in  1856  the  construction  of  a 
military  road  to  St  Paul,  Minnesota,  x6o  m.  long.  The  town 
grew  rapidly,  and  in  1856-1857  had  about  2500  inhabitants. 
The  panic  of  1857  interrupted  its  growth,  and  the  population 
dwindled  so  that  in  i860  there  were' only  a  few  hundred  settlers 
on  the  town-site.  The  Civil  War  increased  the  depression, 
and  the  lands  of  those  who  had  taken  part  against  the  Union 
were  confiscated.  In  186^  a  series  of  stockades  was  built  as  a 
protection  from  the  Indians.  Within  the  area  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  town  of  Superior,  which  was  at  first  co-eztensive 
with  the  county,  West  Superior  was  platted  in  1883  and  South 
Superior  soon  afterwards.  (A  village  government  was  estab- 
lished in  September  1887,  including  tiie  three  settlements  men- 
tioned, and  in  April  1889  Superior  was  chartered  as  a  city.  The 
harbour  was  surveyed  in  1823-1825  by  Lieut.  Henry  Wolsey 
BayfieW  (1795-1885)  of  the  British  Navy.  In  1860-1861  it 
was  resurveyed  by  Captain  George  G.  Meade,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  work  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  A  branch  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  railway  was  built  to  Superior  in  i88r. 

SUPP16/ FRANZ  VON  (1820-1895),  Austrian  musical  com- 
poser, whose  real  name  was  Francesco  Ezechiele  Ermenegildo 
Supp^-Demelli,  was  bom  at  Spalato,  in  Dalmatia,  in  1820,  and 
died  at  Vienna  in  1895.  Originally  he  studied  philosophy  at 
the  university  of  Padua,  but  on  the  death  of  his  father  devoted 
himself  to  music,  studying  at  the  Vienna  conservatoire.  He 
b^^n  his  musical  ciureer  as  a  conductor  in  one  of  the  smaller 
Viennese  theatres,  and  gradually  worked  his  way  up  to  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  composers  of  ephemeral  light  opera  of  the 
day.  Outside  Vienna  his  works  never  won  much  success.  Of 
his  sixty  comic  operas  Fatiniiza  (Vienna,  1876;  London,  1878) 
was  the  most  successful,  while  Boccaccio  (Vienna,  1879;  London, 
1882)  only  enjoyed  moderate! avour,  Supp6's  overture  to  Dickier 
und  Bauer  is  his  most  successful  orchestral  work.  He  also  wrote 
some  church  music. 

SUPPLY  (through  Fr.  from  Lat.  supplere,  to  fill  up),  pro- 
vision; more  particularly  the  money  granted  by  a  legislature  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  government.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
granting  of  supply  is  the  exclusive  right  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  is  carried  out  by  two  committees  of  the  House, 
one  of  supply  and  the  other  of  ways  and  means  (see  Parlia- 
ment). In  the  United  States  supply  originates  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  (see  United  States:  Appropriation), 

In  Scotland  commissioners  of  supply  were  officers  appointed  to 
assess  and  collect  the  land  tax  offered  as  supply  to  the  sovereign. 
Under  the  Lands  Valuation  (Scotland)  Act  1854  ail  owners  erf 
property  of  a  certain  value  were  qualified  as  commissioners  of 
supply.  Their  duties  were  also  enlarged  to  comprise  the  general 
administration  of  the  country,  but  by  the  L<>cal  Government 
(Scotland)  Act  1889  all  their  powers  and  duties  were  transferred 
to  and  vested  in  the  county  council.  They  still  meet  annually, 
but  transact  only  formal  business. 

SUPPLY  AND  TRANSPORT,  MIUTART.  In  aH  ages  the 
operations  of  armies  have  been  influenced,  and  iA  many  cases 
absolutely  controlled,  by  the  necessity  of  providing  and'  distri-' 
buting  food,  forage  and  stores  for  men  and  horses.  In  modem 
history  these  supplies  have  become  more  and  more  varied  as 
weapons  developed  in  complexity;  power  and  accuracy  of  work- 
manship. In  proportion,  the  branches  of  an  army  which  are 
chdrged  with  the  duties  of  "  supply  and  transport  "  hive  become 
specialised  as  r^ards  recruiting,  trjuning  and  organization. 

The  predatory  armies  of  the  middle  ages  not  only  lived  upon 
the  country  they  traversed,  but  enriched  themselves  with  the 
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plunder  they  obtamed  from  it,  and  this  method  of  subsisting 
and  paying  an  army  reached  its  utmost  limits  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  During  the  last  stages  of  this  war  Germany  had 
been  so  thoroughly  devastated  that  the  armies  marched  hither 
and  thither  like  packs  of  hungry  wolves,  every  soldier  accom- 
panied by  two  or  three  non-combatants — camp  followers  of  all 
sorts,  mistresses,  ragged  children  and  miserable  peasants  who 
had  lost  all  and  now  sought  to  live  by  robbing  others  under  the 
protection  of  the  army.  An  English  traveller,  as  early  as  1636, 
twelve  years  before  tiie  peace  of  Westphalia,  reported  that  at 
Bacharach-on-Rhine  he  had  found  "  the  poor  people  dead  with 
grass  in  their  mouths,"  and  that  a  village  at  which  he  stayed 
**  hath  been  pillaged  eight-and-twenty  times  in  two  years,  and 
twice  in  one  day." 

From  these  horrors  there  followed  a  revulsion  to  the  other 
extreme.  Unless  ordered  by  higher  authority  for  political 
reasons  to  sack  a  particular  town  or  to  pillage  a  particular 
district,  the  soldiers  were  ri^dly  kept  in  hand,  rationed  by  their 
own  supply  ofi&cers  and  hanged  or  flogged  if  at  any  moment 
an  outbreak  of  the  old  vices  made  the  example  necessary.  After 
1648  there  were  very  few  districts  in  Middle  Europe  that  coxild 
support  an  army  for  even  a  few  days,  and  the  burden  of  their 
sustenance  had  to  be  distributed  over  a  larger  area.  Thus,  at 
the  mere  rumour  of  an  army's  approach,  the  peasantry  fled  with 
all  their  belongings  into  the  fortified  places,  armies  soon  came 
to  be  supplied  from  "  magazines,"  which  were  filled  either  by 
contract  from  the  home  country  or  by  inducing  the  peasantry — 
by  means  of  good  conduct  and  cash  payments — to  bring  their 
produce  to  market  These  magazines  were  placed  in  a  strong 
place,  and  if  one  was  not  available,  a  siege  had  to  be  undertaken 
to  meet  the  demand.  Moreover,  soldiers  in  Marlborough's 
time  were  not  as  easily  obtained  as  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
and  they  had  to  be  housed  and  fed  comfortably  enough  to  make 
it  worth  their  while  to  stay  with  the  colours  instead  of  deserting. 
From  these  and  similar  conditions  there  grew  up  a  system  of 
supply  and  transport  usually  called  the  *^  magazine  system," 
under  which  an  army  was  bound,  imder  penalty  of  dissolution, 
to  go  no  farther  than  seven  maithes  from  the  nearest  fortress, 
two  da3rs  from  the  nearest  field  bakery,  and  so  on.  When  an 
18th-century  army  foraged  for  itself  it  was  because  the  regular 
supply  service  was  interrupted,  i.e.  when  it  was  in  extremis. 
But  the  relative  rarity  of  wars  in  the  i8th  century,  the  habit 
of  demanding  nothing  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
traversed  by  an  army,  and  the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  people 
from  the  prince's  quarrels,  gave  Europe  a  century's  respite  in 
which  to  recover  from  the  drain  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
And  therefore,  when  the  French  Revolution  came,  the  attempts 
of  the  armies  of  old  Europe  to  suppress  it  without  robbing  a 
single  Frenchman  of  a  loaf  of  bread  proved  futile,  and  soon  the 
national  army  created  by  the  Revolution,  unencumbered  by 
tents,  magazines  and  supply  trains,  swept  over  southern  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  The  Revolutionary  armies  differed  indeed 
from  those  of  the  old  wars  in  this,  that  they  did  not  devastate 
wantonly,  nor  did  they  murder  for  the  sake  of  loot.  But  they 
were  merciless  in  their  exactions,  and,  moreover,  the  tides  of 
their  invasions  flowed  in  particular  channels,  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  invaded  country  escaped.  This  had  a  considerable, 
sometimes  even  a  predominant,  influence  on  the  strategy  pur- 
sued, a  retreat  along  their  own  lines  of  commtmication  being 
often  in  fact  avoided  by  the  French  as  being  the  worst  fate  that 
could  befall  them.  Napoleon,  however,  systematized  the  waste- 
ful and  irregular  requisirioning  that  his  predecessors  had  intro- 
duced, and  in  his  hands  the  supply  service,  like  all  else  connected 
with  the  art  of  war,  underwent  a  thorough  reform.  His 
strategy  *  in  the  offensive  passed  through  two  distinct  stages — 

(a)  the  swift  and  sudden  descent  into  the  theatre  of  war,  and 

(b)  the  close  grouping  of  his  armies  in  view  of  the  decisive  blow. 
The  first  stage  was  characterized  by  extraordinarily  swift  move- 
ment, complete  independence  of  all  trains  (other  than  the 
reserves  of  ammunition)  and  thorough  exploitation  of  the  food 
resources  of  the  traversed  zone.    If  the  troops  suffered,  as  well 

^  H.  Camon,  Guerre  napoUonienne. 


as  the  inhabitants,  this  did  not  shake  the  emperor's  purpose  in 
the  slightest.  If  all  the  disorders  which  are  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  ill-regulated  requisitioning — that  is,  marauding — 
cost  the  army  50,000  men,  he  had  foreseen  the  loss  and  taken 
50,000  men  more  than  he  needed  for  the  battle.  But  the  second 
stage,  which  as  a  rule  involved  three  or  four  days'  occupation, 
without  considerable  movement,  of  a  restricted  area,  required 
other  measures  of  supply.  In  this  the  army  lived  upon  maga- 
nnes,  which  were  filled  from  the  captured  supply  trains  from 
the  available  supplies  in  the  area,  and  from  the  resources 
accumulated  in  requisitioned  vehicles  close  to.  the  head  of  the 
routes  followed  in  the  first  period.  These  resources  were  col- 
lected in  the  towns  within  this  concentration  area,  and  placed 
"  out  of  reach  of  an  insult  "  (that  is,  made  safe  against  raiders) 
with^  a  garrison  and  field  works  to  supplement  the  town  walls 
and  gates.  From  this  centre  of  operations  Napoleon  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  severed,  whereas  to  the  preservation  of  the 
route  between  France  and  that  centre  of  operations  he  gave 
very  little  thought  and  assigned  few  or  no  troops,  and  most  of 
the  confusion  of  strate^cal  thought  since  his  time  has  been 
due  to  the  general  failure  to  percdve  the  essential  distinction, 
in  Napoleonic  practice,  between  a  centre  of  operations  and  a 
"base." 

In  the  19th  century,  however,  there  came  the  inevitable 
reaction.  Purely  political  wars,  and  the  consequent  indifference 
of  the  inhabitants  to  the  operations  of  war,  produced  as  before 
a  return  to  the  system  of  cash  payments  and  convoy  supply, 
especially  in  the  Austrian  army.  As  regards  Europe  the  intro- 
duction of  railways  enormously  facilitated  the  supply  and  trans- 
port service,  and  campaigns  were  neither  as  barren  nor  as  pro- 
longed as  they  had  been  under  the  old  conditions.  The  French 
and  British  armies  did  not,  at  least  to  the  same  extent,  wage 
political  wars,  but  their  ceaseless  colonial  warfare  imposed  upon 
them^  the  magazine  and  convoy  system,  and  habituated  them 
to  it.  The  French,  in  1870,  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  the  rich 
fields  of  Lorraine,  and  as  a  prolonged  halt  is  fatal  to  the  system 
of  living  on  the  country,  it  would  have  failed,  even  had  it  been 
tried.  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  levied  requisitions, 
civilian  transport,  and  contributions  in  money  in  accordance 
with  Napoleonic  tradition,  though  (owing  to  the  existence  of 
railways)  with  much  less  than  Napoleonic  severity.  Their 
S3rstem  has  been  accepted  as  the  best  for  European  warfare 
by  all  the  great  powers,  whose  organizations  and  methods  d 
transporting  and  issuing  supplies  are  the  same  in  principle. 

This  principle  is  based  on  the  Napoleonic  distinction  between 
supplies  req\]ired  during  an  advance  and  those  required  during 
a  concentrated  halt.  The  British  Field  Service  RegidaHons 
(1909),  pt.  ii.,  lay  it  down  that  "  the  system  of  subsistence 
should  be  elastic  and  readily  adaptable  to  every  situation  as 
it  arises,"  but  that  it  must  always  be  based  on  the  rule  that 
''  all  mobile  supplies  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  reserve-**  for  use 
when  neither  local  nor  line-of-commimication  resources  are 
avaflable.  As  a  general  rule  local  resources  should  be  used 
before  the  line  of  communication  is  called  upon,  and  last  of  all 
the  call  is  made  on  the  mobile  supplies  in  the  hands  of  the 
fighting  imits.  During  a  strategical  concentration  or  a  long 
halt  "  the  resources  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  cannot 
be  expected  to  support  the  troops.  At  such  times  they  may 
be  supplied  from  field  d6p6ts  established  at  convenient  centres, 
and  filled  with  supplies  that  are  obtained  by  purchase  or 
requisition  and  collected  by ,  requisitioned  or  hired  (civilian) 
transport."  During  an  advance,  on  the  other  hand,  "  by  far  the 
most  advantageous  method  is  for  the  troops  to  be  rationed 
by  the  inhabitants  on  whom  they  are  billeted  .  .  .  This 
method  should  be  employed  whenever  possible." 

The  extent  to  which  it  can  be  employed  varies  considerably 
with  the  place  and  the  season,  but  the  British  and  aU  continental 
armies  have  their  own  "  rules  of  thumb  "  or  rough  generaliza- 
tions based  on  experience.  General  Lewal  (StraUgie  de  marches 
p.  47)  says  that  in  a  country  of  ordinary  fertility,  with  70 
inhabitants  to  the  square  kilometre,  or  180  to  the  square  mile, 
10,000  men  can  be  subsisted  for  one  day  on  an  area  of  22  square 
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kilometres  or  8^  square  nules,  or  laoo  per  square  mile.  General 
Boanal  in  his  Sadawa  gives  36  square  miles  as  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  army  corps  (30,000-35,000)  or  about 
1 100  men  to  the  square  mile  during  the  assembly  period,  but 
only  on  condition  of  helping  out  local  resources  by  special  sup- 
plies from  the  base.  The  British  Field  Service  Regulations 
state  that  ordinary  agricultural  districts  of  Western  Europe,  not 
previously  traversed  by  troops,  will  support  a  force  of  twice  the 
strength  of  the  population  for  a  week  at  a  maximum.  This 
would  mean  exacting  fourteen  rations  from  each  inhabitant, 
but  the  incidence  of  the  burden  is  spread  over  several  days. 
A  practical  rule  therefore  would  seem  to  be,  in  a  district  of  200 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  to  allot  1400  men  per  square  mile 
for  a  fiyixig  passage  of  one  day  and  400  for  a  stay  of  one  week, 
the  resources  of  the  country  being  more  thoroughly  and  syste- 
matically exploited  in  the  latter  case.  A  British  division  (com- 
batant column  only)  closing  up  to  hall  its  marching  depth  at 
the  end  of  the  day  would  require  12  square  miles,  and  as  its 
depth  would  be  about  5^  miles,  its  front  or  width  would  perhaps 
extend  for  only  a  mile  on  either  side  of  the  route.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  move  two  divisions  for  several  consecutive  days 
on  the  same  road,  living  on  the  country  exclusively,  subject 
to  the  condition  that  the  second  should  halt  on  the  areas 
which  the  first  has  passed  through  without  stopping.  In 
continental  armies  the  rule  is,  in  fact,  "  one  army  corps  (^2 
Briti^  divisions)  on  one  road." 

During  the  period  of  concentration,  however,  even  if  in  move- 
ment, a  modern  army  will  necessarily  be  supplied  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  as  Napoleon's.  The  billets  will  be  allotted 
"without  subsistence,"  and  the  regimental  reserve  supplies 
will  be  called  upon  to  radon  their  men,  while  all  around  the 
occupied  towns  and  villages  the  supply  officers  and  their  mounted 
escorts  will  requisition  food  and  vehicles  to  bring  the  food  into 
the  concentration  area.  In  view  of  this,  "  supply  officers  will 
be  sent  on  with  cavalry  <x  mounted  brigades  to  investigate 
the  resources  cl  the  country  aJiead  of  the  main  body,  and  if 
possible  to  collect  supplies  zl  suitable  points."  Only  commis- 
sioned officers  and,  as  a  rule,  only  those  officers  to  whom  the 
power  is  expressly  delegated  are  entitled  to  carry  out  reqtrisi- 
tions^  thou£^  in  an  emergency  a  conunander  of  any  rank  may 
obtain  from  the  inhabitants  articles  or  services  by  reqmsition 
and  on  his  own  responsibility,  which  responsibility  may  mean 
answering  to  a  charge  of  "  plundering  "  before  a  court-martial. 
On  purely  requi^tioning  work  direct  contact  between  the 
troops  and  the  inhabitants  is  to  be  avoided 

Generally,  then,  a  British  regiment  operating  in  Europe  would 
be  fed,  during  an  advance,  (a)  by  the  inhabitants  who  provide 
the  billets,  without  the  necessity  of  a  supply  officer's  interven- 
tion, (b)  by  the  regimental  reserves,  which  would  be  filled  up 
as  they  were  emptied  from  the  field  d6p6ts,  of  food-stuffs  re- 
quisitioned by  the  supply  officers,  or  (c)  on  emergency  by  direct 
requisitioning.  During  a  concentration  it  would  be  fed  (a) 
in  the  first  instance  by  "  billets  with  subsistence,"  as  in  an 
advance,  (6)  in  so  far  as  this  was  insufficient,  by  regimental, 
brigade  and  divisional  reserves,  which  would  refill  partly  from  the 
lines  of  communication  and  partly  from  the  field  dep6ts  created 
by  the  requisitioning  supply  officers.  Thus,  as  regards  food  and 
forage,  the.  British  Regulations — thoiigh  it  was  not  until  1909 
that  they  appeared — are  based  on  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Napoleon  that  strategy  must  be  the  master,  not  the  servant 
of  supply,  and  that  this  mastery  is  most  complete  when — by 
means  of  "  billets  with  subsistence  "or  by  means  of  field  d6p6t5 
of  requisitioned  food-stuffs — an  army  makes  itself  practically 
independent,  as  regards  food,  of  its  lines  of  communication. 

The  general  organization  of  the  supply  service  in  Great 
Britain,  calculated  for  a  campaign  under  European  conditions, 
is  as  follows:  There  are  dep6ts  of  various  kinds  and  "  mobile 
supplies."  The  former  are  classified  as  (a)  base  dipdtj  which 
is  the  great  reserve  magazine  that  collects  all  resources  that 
come  from  outside  the  theatre  of  war;  (b)  inter fnediaU  dtpdis 
(filled  from  the  base  or  by  local  requisitioning)  at  intervals 
along  the  line  of  communication,  which  serve  principally  to 


feed  the  troops  posted  on  the  line  of  communication  and  those 
passing  along  it  to  the  front,  but  can  also  be  used  as  an  "  over- 
flow "  magazine  if  the  base  dep6t  is  full,  and  as  a  means  of 
bringing  reserves  nearer  to  the  front:  (c)  advanced  dipdts  at  the 
head  of  the  line  of  communication,  which  serve  as  the  expense- 
magazine,  issuing  to  the  "  mobile  supplies  "  what  these  need  to 
enable  them  to  supplement  local  resources;  (d)  field  dipdts,  fre- 
quently alluded  to  above,  which  are  small  temporary  d6p6ts 
(filled  by  requisitioning)  in  the  immediate  nei^bourhood  of 
the  front,  and  from  which,  in  preference  to  their  own  mobile 
reserves,  the  troops  draw  supplies  if  the  inhabitants  do  not 
furnish  them  directly  in  the  billets;  field  d^p6ts  may  also  be 
utilized  for  storing  local  supplies  surplus  to  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  army.  The  *  mobile  supplies  "  are  classified  as 
follows:  (a)  Regimental y  which  are  carried  partly  by  man  and 
horse  in  the  ranks  and  partly  in  "  regimental  transport " 
vehicles,  and  consist  of  the  current  day's  ration  and  the  "  emer- 
gency ration  "  of  compressed  food  (which  is  never  to  be  used 
except  in  an  extremity)  on  man  or  horse,  and  a  complete  ration 
for  every  man  and  horse  on  the  ration  strength  of  the  unit, 
with  an  extra  "  grocery  ration  "  and  some  compressed  forage 
in  the  vehicles,  {b)  Column^  which  are  carried  in  the  Army 
Service  Corps  "  supply  columns  "  of  the  division  and  carry  one 
clay's  complete  ration^  and  one  emergency  ration  per  head 
of  men  and  animals — these  are  in  a  sense  mobile  field  d6p6ts 
and  depend  either  on  requisitioning  or  on  the  advanced  d6p6t 
of  the  line  of  communication,  (c)  Park,  which  are  carried  in 
^'  divisional  parks  "  that  move  a  day's  march  (often  more)  in 
rear  of  the  divisions  and  comprise  a  last  mobile  reserve  of 
three  days'  rations  of  food  and  forage  for  the  troops. 

In  warfare  in  savage  or  undeveloped  countries  the  conditions 
are  far  less  favourable,  and  each  case  has  to  be  dealt  with  on 
its  merits.  But,  in  general,  such  wariare  alwa3rs  necessitates 
an  almost  complete  dependence  on  magazine  supply.  There 
are  few  or  no  "  billets  with  subsistence  "  or  "  field  d6p6ts  " 
which  are  the  backbone  of  the  supply  system  in  European 
warfare,  and  the  regimental  and  column  supply  vehicles  have 
generally  such  difficulty  in  keeping  touch  with  the  advanced 
d6p6t  of  the  line  of  conmiunication  that  the  striking  radius 
of  the  army  is  strictly  limited  to  the  position  and  output  of  the 
line  of  communications.  Moreover,  the  difficulty — even  the 
principal  difficulty — ^is  the  tran^wrt  of  the  supplies  obtained 
from  the  line  of  communication.  The  alternative,  which  has 
often  to  be  adopted  by  "  punitive  "  expeditions,  is  to  carry  all 
supplies  for  the  calculated  duration  of  the  movements  with  the 
troops,  but  the  penalty  for  this  freedom  to  move  is  either  slow- 
ness of  movement — the  fighting  troops  r^ulating  their  pace  by 
that  of  the  supply  vehicles  or  padt  animals — or  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  "  useless  mouths  "  or  non-combatants  who 
must  be  fed.  Altogether,  the  supply  difficulty  in  expeditions  in 
the  Sudan,  or  West  Africa,  or  on  the  Indian  frontier  infinitely 
outweighs  all  difficulties  of  country  or  enemy.  Moreover,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  be,  the  triumphant  surmounting  of  these 
difficulties  has  its  disadvantages  as  regards  European  warfare. 
Generals  and  supply  pfficers  who  have  always  dealt  with  the 
maximum  of  difficulty  find  it  almost  impossible  to  bring  them- 
selves to  deal  with  easier  conditions.  In  1805  Mack  vainly 
sought  to  teach  the  Austrian  soldier  how  to  live  on  the  country 
in  the  Napoleonic  fashion.  In  1806  the  Prussians  starved  in 
the  midst  of  riches,  in  1870  the  French  moved  as  slowly  and  kept 
themselves  as  closely  concentrated  as  desert  columns  in  Algeria, 
and  so  deprived  themselves  of  the  resources  of  their  own 
country. 

Milftary  transport— other  than  water  and  rail — may  be  classed 
in  respect  of  the  means  emplo>red  as  draught  and  pack,  and  in  res*pect 
of  its  organization  and  functions  as  transport  on  the  line  of  com- 
munications and  transport  in  the  field,  the  latter  being  subdivided 
into  first  line  and  second  line.  The  British  army,  on  account  of 
Its  frequent  expeditions  into  undeveloped  countries,  makes  a  large 
— in  the  view  of  many,  far  too  large— use  of  pack  transport,  for 
which  mules,  camels  and  human  carriers  are  employed.     But  in 

^One  day's  supply  of  meat  is  usually  taken  with  the  column 
"on  the  hoof." 
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European,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  other  w^are,  horsed  transport 
is  by  far  the  most  generally  used.  Mechanical  transoort  (generally 
either  traction  engines  with  trucks  or  motor  lorries)^  is,  however, 
superseding  horse  draught  to  a  considerable  extent  in  second-line 
transport.  The  vehicle  usually  employed  for  military  transport 
is  the  *'  General  Service  Wagon,"  a  heavily-built  springlesa  four- 
wheeled  vehicle  drawn  by  six  or  four  horses  according  to  circum- 
stances, which  weighs  empty  about  i8  cwt.,  and  allows  ofa  maximum 
load  of  30  cwt.  There  are  also  four-horse  "  limbered  wagons  " 
consisting  of  body  and  limber,  weighing  13  cwt.  empty  and  43 
cwt.  fully  loaded,  and  lighter  two-wheeled  carts  which  can  take 
13-15  cwt.  load. 

As  regards  organization  and  functions,  road  transport  is  used 
on  the  line  of  communications  to  supplement  the  raitwav,  and  consists 
of  locally  hired  or  requisitioned  vehicles  worked  by  the  Army 
Service  Corps,  or  by  civilian  personnel  under  A.S.C.  control. 
Transport  with  the  field  units  is,  ajs  has  been  said,  divided  into  first 
line,  which  accompanies  the  fighting  troops,  and  second  line,  which 
follows  them  at  a  distance.  Both  lines  are,  as  a  rule,  manned 
exclusively  by  the  A.S.C.  (or  regimental  details  in  the  case  of 
regimental  transport)  and  comix)9ed  of  legulation-pattem  carts 
and  wagons.  The  first-line  vehicles  include  ammunition  wagons 
and  carts,  tool  carts,  engineer  vehicles  and  medical  vehicles.  All 
baggage  and  store  and  supply  wagons,  as  well  as  a  proportion  of 
medical,  ammunition  and  engineer  vehicles,  form  the  second  line. 

(C.  F.  A.) 

SUPRA-RENAL  EXTRACT.  The  extract  of  the  supra-renal 
gland  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  recently  introduced 
in  medicine.  Feeding  with  the  fresh  gland  of  sheep  was  at 
first  practised,  but  the  sterilized  glycerin  preparation  known 
as  supra-renal  extract  is  now  used,  the  dose  being  5  to  15 
minims.  The  active  principle  of  the  gland,  best  known  as 
adrenaline  or  epinephrine,  occurs  only  in  the  medulla  of  the 
gland.  It  forms  minute  white  crystab,  soluble  in  weak 
solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  U.S.P.  contains  a  desiccated 
preparation,  Glandulae  suprarenales  siccae.  Adrenaline  is  most 
frequently  used  in  i  %  solutions  of  the  chloride. 

Adrenaline  has  no  action  on  the  unbroken  sldn,  but  locally 
applied  to  mucous  membranes  it  causes  blanching  of  the  part 
owing  to  its  powerful  constriction  of  the  capillaries  by  stimulating 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  vessel  walls.  It  acts  rapidly  in  a  similar 
manner  when  hypodermically  injected.  The  vessels  of  the  uterus 
are  strongly  acted  upon  by  it,  but  the  effect  on  the  cerebral  vessels 
is  slight,  and  the  pulmonary  vessels  are  unaffected.  The  heart 
is  slowed  and  the  systole  increased.  Adrenaline  stimulates  the 
salivary  glands.  It  also  produces  a  temporary  glycosuria.  In 
poisonous  doses  it  causes  haemorrhages  into  the  viscera  and  oedema 
of  the  lungs. 

In  Addison's  disease  the  use  of  supra-renal  extract  has  been 
beneficial  in  some  cases,  but  its  chief  use  is  in  the  control  of  hae- 
morrhage. For  this  purpose  it  is  given  in  conjunction  with  local 
anaesthetics  such  as  cocaine  in  order  to  produce  bloodless  opera- 
tions on  the  eye,  nose  and  elsewhere.  It  is  also  useful  in  hae- 
morrhage from  small  vessels,  where  it  can  be  applied  at  the  bleeding 
spot,  as  in  epistaxis.  In  menorrhagia  and  metrorrhagia  it  is  also 
of  service.  In  surgical  shock  and  in  chloroform  syncope  an  injection 
of  adrenaline  often  saves  life  through  the  rise  of  blood  pressure 
produced.  An  attack  of  bronchial  asthma  may  be  cut  short  by 
a  hypodermic  injection  of  adrenaline  solution.  It  should  never  be 
used  in  the  treatment  of  haemoptysis.  Similar  commercial  pro- 
ducts on  the  market  are  hemisine,  renaglandine,  suprarenine, 
adnephrine,  para^ephrine  and  renostyptine.  Supra-renal  snuff 
containing  the  dry  extract  with  menthol  and  boric  acid  is  of  use 
in  hay  fever.  Rhinodyne  is  of  this  type.  Suppositories  containing 
supra-renal  extract  are  used  to  check  bleeding:  piles. 

The  chemistry  of  adrenaline  has  been  mainly  elucidated  by  the 
investigations  of  Pauly,  Jowett  and  Bextrand;  Jowett  proposing 

a  constitution  (see  annexed  for- 

HO  mula)  now  accepted  as  correct. 
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Adrenaline.  sized,  and  it  has  been  found  that 

they  resemble  adrenaline  in 
increasing  the  blood  pressure.  For  example,  the  corresponding 
ketone,  adrenalone  (obtained  in  1904  by  Stolz)  is  active,  and  the 
methyl  group  can  be  replaced  by  hydrogen  or  another  radical 
without  destroying  the  activity.    It  seems  that  the  para-hydroxyl 

Soup  is  essential.  For  instance,  para-hydroxyphenylethylamine, 
O-CsHiCHs-CHsNHa,  which  is  one  of  the  active  bases  of  ergot» 
closely  resembles  adrenaline  (G.  Barger,  J  own,  Chem.  Soc.,  1900, 
95,  pp.  1 123,  1720;  K.  W.  Rosenmund,  5er.,  1909,  ii2,  p.  4778); 
as  cfoes  also  its  dimethyl  derivative  hordenine,  an  alkaloid  found 
in  barley  (G.  Barger,  ibid.,  p.  219;}).  Adrenaline  is  optically  active, 
the  naturally  occurring  isomer  being  the  laevo  form ;  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that,  like  nicotine,  the  laevo  base  has  a  much  greater 
physiological  activity  than  the  dextro. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUDICATURE,  in  England,  a  court 
of  law  established  by  the  Judicature  Act  1873,  by  section  3  of 
which  it  was  provided  that  the  high  court  of  chancery,  thie 
courts  of  king's  bench,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer,  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  the  court  of  probate  and  the  divorce 
court,  should  be  united  under  this  name.  By  section  4,  the 
Supreme  Court  was  to  consist  of  two  divisions,  one  to  be  called 
the  "  high-court  of  justice  "  and  the  other  the  "  court  of  appeal." 
See  further  under  Judicature  Acts,  and  also  the  articles  under 
the  headings  of  the  difierent  courts  enumerated  above. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  head  of  the 
national  judiciary.  Its  establishment  was  authorized  by  article 
iii.  of  the  Constitution,  which  states  that  ^*  the  judicisd  power 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish  "  (s.  i.).  Section  iL  states  that  '^  the 
judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
imder  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority; 
to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction; 
to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states,  between  a  state 
and  citizens  of  another  state,  between  citizens  of  difiEerent 
states,  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands 
under  grants  of  different  states,  and  between  a  state,  and  the 
citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects.  In 
all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  con- 
suls, and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases 
before  mentioned  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make.''  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  also  occupies  the  unique 
position  of  being  guardian  of  the  Constitution.  It  has  to 
decide  whether  a  measure  passed  by  the  legislative  powers  is 
unconstitutional  or  not,  and  it  may  thus  have  to  veto  the 
deliberate  resolutions  of  both  houses  of  Congress  and  the 
president. 

See  United  States. 

SURABAYA  (Dutch  Soerabaja)^  a  seaport  of  Java,  in  the 
eastern  division  of  the  island,  on  the  narrow  Surabaya  strait, 
which  separates  the  island  of  Madura  from  Java,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kali  Mas  River.  Pop.  (1900),  146,944  (Europeans 
8906;  Chinese  13,03$).  Surabaya  is  the  principal  mercantile 
town  in  Java.  Its  roadstead  is  sheltered  by  Madura,  and  it 
has  important  dockyards.  It  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the 
military  authorities  for  East  Java,  and  has  artillery  workshops. 
Railways  running  north-west,  south-west  and  south  give  it 
connexions  throughout  the  island.  In  the  old  town,  with  its 
partly  demolished  fortifications,  houses,  shops  and  warehouses 
are  more  closely  packed  and  the  streets  are  narrower  than  in 
most  East  Indian  towns,  and,  although  a  considerable  number 
of  Europeans  live  in  this  quarter,  the  outlying  quarters,  such  as 
Simpang  (where  is  the  government  house)  and  Tuntungan, 
are  preferable  for  residence. 

SURAJ-UD-DOWLAH  (d.  1757),  ruler  of  Bengal.  The  date 
of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  is  generally  placed  between  1729 
and  1736.  His  name  was  Mirza  Mahommed,  and  he  succeeded 
his  grandfather  Aliverdi  Khan  as  nawab  of  Bengal  on  the  9th 
of  April  1756.  He  was  a  cruel  and  profligate  fanatic.  Being 
offended  with  the  English  for  giving  protection  to  a  native 
official  who  had  escaped  with  treasure  from  Dacca,  he  attacked 
and  took  Calcutta  on  the  20th  of  June  1756.  He  then  permitted 
the  massacre  known  in  history  as  "  The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  " 
(see  Calcutta).  This  atrocious  act  was  soon  avenged.  Cal- 
cutta was  retaken  by  Qivc  and  Admiral  Watson  on  the  2nd 
of  January  1757,  and  on  the  23rd  of  June,  Suraj-ud-Dowlah, 
routed  at  Plassey,  fled  to  Rajmahal,  where  he  was  captured. 
He  was  put  to  death  on  the  4th  of  July  1757  at  Murshidabad, 
by  order  of  Miran,  son  of  Mir  Jafar,  who  had  conspired  against 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah  and  had  been  present  at  Plassey  without 
taking  part  in  the  battle. 
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SURAT,  a  city  and  district  of  British  India  in  the  northern 
division  of  Bombay.  The  city  is  on  the  site  where  the  English 
first  established  a  factory  on  the  mainland,  and  so  planted 
the  seed  of  the  British  Empire  in  India.  Local  traditions 
fix  the  estabUshment  of  the  modem  city  in  the  last  year  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  1514  the  Portuguese  traveller  Barbosa 
described  it  as  an  important  seaport,  frequented  by  many 
ships  from  Malabar  and  all  parts.  During  the  reigns  of  Akbar, 
Jahangir  and  Shah  Jahan  it  rose  to  be  the  chief  commer- 
cial city  of  India.  At  the  end  of  the  i6th  century  the  Por- 
tuguese were  undisputed  masters  of  the  Surat  seas.  But  in 
161 2  Captain  Best,  and  after  him  Captain  Downton,  destroyed 
the  Portuguese  naval  supremacy  and  obtained  an  imperial 
firman  making  Surat  the  seat  of  a  presidency  imder  the  English 
East  India  Company,  while  the  Dutch  also  founded  a  factory. 
In  1664  Sir  George  Oxenden  defended  the  factory  against 
Sivaji  with  a  bravery  that  deserves  to  rank  with  Clive's  defence 
of  Arcot.  The  prosperity  of  the  factory  at  Surat  received  a 
fatal  blow  when  Bombay  was  ceded  to  the  Company  (1668)  and 
shortly  afterwards  made  the  capital  of  the  Company's  posses- 
sions and  the  chief  seat  of  their  trade.  From  that  date  also  the 
city  began  to  decline.  At  one  time  its  population  was  estimated 
at  8oo,ooO|  by  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  niunber  had 
fallen  to  80,000;  but  in  1901  it  had  risen  again  to  119,306. 
Surat  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1759,  and  the  conquerors 
assumed  the  undivided  government  of  the  city  in  1800.  Since 
the  introduction  of  British  rule  the  district  has  remained  com- 
paratively tranquil;  and  even  during  the  Mutiny  peace  was 
not  disturbed,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
leading  Mahommedan  families. 

The  city  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tapti,  14  m. 
from  its  mouth,  and  has  a  station  on  the  Bombay,  Baroda 
&  Central  India  railway,  167  m.  north  of  Bombay.  A  moat 
indicates  the  dividing-line  between  the  dty,  with  its  narrow 
streets  and  handsome  houses,  and  the  suburbs,  mostly  scattered 
among  cultivated  lands;  but  the  city  wall  has  almost  disappeared. 
On  the  river  frontage  rises  the  irregular  picturesque  fortress 
built  about  1540.  A  fire  and  a  flood  in  1837  destroyed  a  great 
number  of  buildings,  but  there  remain  several  of  interest, 
such  as  the  mosque  of  Nav  Saiyid  Sahib,  with  its  nine  tombs, 
the  Saiyid  Edroos  mosque  (1634)  and  the  ornate  Mirza  Sami 
mosque  and  tomb  (1540).  The  most  interesting  monuments 
are  the  tombs  of  English  and  Dutch  merchants  of  the  17  th 
century,  especially  that  of  the  Oxenden  brothers.  Surat  is 
still  a  centre  of  trade  and  manufacture,  though  some  of  its 
former  industries,  such  as  diip-building,  are  extinct.  There 
are  cotton  mili§,  factories  for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton, 
rice-cleaning  mills  and  paper  xnills.  Fine  cotton  goods  are 
woven  in  hand-looms,  and  there  are  special  manufactures  of 
silk  brocade  and  embroidery.  The  chief  trades  are  organized 
in  gilds.  There  are  many  wealthy  Parsee,  Hindu  and  Mahom- 
medan merchants. 

The  District  of  Surat  has  an  area  of  1653  sq.  m.,  and  the 
population  in  1901  wad  637,017,  showing  a  decrease  of  2%  in 
the  decade.  The  district  has  a  coast-line  of  80  m.,  consisting 
of  a  barren  stretch  of  sand  drift  and  salt  marsh;  behind  this 
is  a  rich,  highly-cultivated  plain,  nearly  60  m.  in  breadth, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tapti,  but  narrowing  to  only  15  m.  m  the 
southern  part,  and  on  the  north-east  are  the  wild  hills  and  jungle 
of  the  Dangs.  The  principal  crops  are  millets,  rice,  pulses, 
cotton  and  a  little  wheat.  After  Surat  dty  the  chief  centre  of 
trade  is  Bulsar.  The  district  is  traversed  by  the  main  line  of 
the  Bombay  &  Baroda  railway,  with  a  branch  along  the 
Tapti  valley  to  join  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway  in 
Khandesh.  Near  the  coast,  under  the  influence  of  the  sea 
breeze,  an  equable  temperature  prevails,  but  8  to  11  m.  inland 
the  breeze  ceases  to  blow.  The  coast  also  possesses  a  much 
lighter  rainfall  than  the  interior,  the  annual  average  ranging 
from  30  in.  in  Olpad  to  72  in  Chikhli,  while  at  Surat  city  the 
average  is  39^  in. 

The  Surat  Agency  cpnsists  of  three  native  states;  Dharampiir 
(q,v.),  Bansda  (q,v.)  and  Sachin,  together  with  the  tract  known 


as  the  Dangs.  Total  area,  i960  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  179,975. 
Sachin  has  a  revenue  of  £17,000  and  its  chief  is  a  Mahommedan. 

SURBASB  (Lat.  super ,  whence  the  Fr.  sur,  above  or  upon, 
and  base,  ^.v.),  Le.  upper  base,  the  term  in  architecture  applied 
to  what,  in  the  fittings  of  a  room,  is  called  the  chair-rail.  It 
is  also  used  to  distinguish  the  cornice  of  a  pedestal  or  podium 
and  is  separated  from  the  base  by  the  dado  or  die. 

SURBITON,  an  urban  district  in  the  Kingston  parliamentary 
division  of  Surrey,  England,  13  m.  S.W.  of  Charing  Cross, 
London;  on  the  London  &  South-Westem  railway.  Pop. 
(1891),  12,178;  (1901),  15,017.  It  has  a  frontage  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Thames,  with  a  pleasant  esplanade.  The  district 
is  largely  residential.  Surbiton  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Kingston  Rowing  Club  and  the  Thames  Sailing  Club. 

SUR£TT»  in  law,  the  party  liable  under  a  contract  of  guar- 
antee (g.v.).  In  criminal  practice  sureties  bound  by  recognizance 
iq.v.)  are  a  means  of  obtaining  compliance  with  the  order  of  a 
court  of  justice,  whether  to  keep  the  peace  or  otherwise. 

SURFACE*  the  boimding  or  limiting  parts  of  a  body.  In  the 
article  Curve  the  mathematical  question  is  treated  from  an 
historical  point  of  view,  for  the  purxx)8e  of  showing  how  the  lead- 
ing ideas  of  the  theory  were  successively  arrived  at.  These 
leading  ideas  apply  to  surfaces,  but  the  ideas  peculiar  to  surfaces 
are  scarcely  of  the  like  fundamental  nature,  being  rather  develop- 
ments of  the  former  set  in  their  application  to  a  more  advanced 
portion  of  geometry;  there  is  consequently  less  occasion  for  the 
historical  mode  of  treatment.  Curves  in  space  are  considered 
in  the  same  article,  and  they  will  not  be  discussed  here;  but  it  is 
proper  to  refer  to  them  in  connexion  with  the  other  notions  of 
solid  geometry.  In  plane  geometry  the  elementary  figures  are 
the  point  and  the  line;  and  we  then  have  the  curve,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  singly  infinite  system  of  points,  and  also  as  a 
singly  infinite  system  of  lines.  In  solid  geometry  the  elementary 
figures  are  the  point,  the  line  and  the  plane;  we  have,  moreover, 
first,  that  which  under  one  aspect  is  the  curve  and  imder  another 
aspect  the  developable  (or  torse),  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  singly  infinite  system  of  points,  of  lines  or  of  planes;  and 
secondly,  the  surface,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  doubly 
infinite  system  of  points  or  of  planes,  and  also  as  a  special 
triply  infinite  system  of  lines.  (The  tangent  lines  of  a  surface 
are  a  special  complex.)  As  distinct  particular  cases  of  the 
first  figure  we  have  the  plane  curve  and  the  cone,  and  as  a  par- 
ticular case  of  the  second  figure  the  ruled  surface,  regulus  or 
singly  infinite  system  of  lines;  we  have,  besides,  the  congruence 
or  doubly  infinite  system  of  lines  and  the  complex  or  triply 
infinite  system  of  lines.  And  thus  crowds  of  theories  arise 
which  have  hardly  any  analogues  in  plane  geometry;  Uie  re- 
lation of  a  curve  to  the  various  surfaces  which  can  be  drawn 
through  it,  and  that  of  a  surface  to  the  various  curves  which 
can  be  drawn  upon  it,  are  different  in  kind  from  those  which  in 
plane  geometry  most  nearly  correspond  to  them — the  relation 
of  a  system  of  points  to  the  different  curves  through  them  and 
that  of  a  curve  to  the  systems  of  points  upon  it.-  In  particular, 
there  is  nothing  in  plane  geometry  to  correspond  to  the  theory 
of  the  curves  of  curvature  of  a  surface.  Again,  to  the  single 
theorem  of  plane  geometry,  that  a  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points,  there  correspond  in  solid  geometry  two 
extensive  and  difficult  theories — that  of  the  geodesic  lines  on  a 
surface  and  that  of  the  minimal  surface,  or  surface  of  minimum 
area,  for  a  given  boundary.  And  it  would  be  easy  to  say  more 
in  illustration  of  the  great  extent  and  complexity  of  the  subject. 

In  Part  I.  the  subject  will  be  treated  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  analytical  geometry;  Part  II.  will  consider  the  Gaussian 
treatment  by  differentials,  or  the  £,  F,  G  analysis. 

Part  1.  .    , 

Surfaces  in  General;  Torses,  Sfc. 

I.  A  surface  may  be  regarded  as  the  locus  of  a  doubly  infinite 
system  of  points — ^that  is,  the  locus  of  the  system  of  points  deter- 
mined by  a  single  equation  Z7=*(*j3c,  y,  »,  i)!»,=o,  between  the 
cartesian  co-ordinates  (to  fix  the  ideas,  say  rectangular  co-ordinates) 
*»  y»  «;  or,  if  we  please,  by  a  single  homogeneous  relation  t/- 
(♦Jjc,  y,  2,  «;)",sso,  net  ween  the  quadriplanar  co-ordinates  x,  y,  2,  w. 
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The  degree  n  of  the  equation  is  the  order  of  the  surface;  and  this 
definition  of  the  order  agrees  with  the  geometrical  one,  that  the 
order  of  the  surface  is  equal  to  the  number  of  the  inter- 
sections of  the  surface  by  an  arbitrary  .line.  Starting  from  the 
foregoing  point  definition  of  the  surface,  we  might  develop  the 
notions  of  the  tangent  line  and  the  tangent  plane;  but  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  consider  the  surface  ab  tnitio  from  the  more 
general  point  of  view  in  its  relation  to  the  point,  the  line  and  the 
plane. 

2.  Mention  has  been  made  of  tlie  plane  curve  and  the  cone;  it 
is  proper  to  recall  that  the  order  of  a  plane  curve  is  equal  to  the 
^^-  number  of  its  intersections  by  an  arbitrary  line  Tin 
***•''  the  plane  of  the  curve),  and  that  its  class  is  equal  to  the 

number  of  tangents  to  the  curve  which  pass  through 
an  arbitrary  point  (in  the  plane  of  the  curve).  The 
cone  is  a  figure  correlative  to  the  plane  curve:  corresponding  to 
the  plane  of  the  curve  we  have  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  to  its  tangents 
the  generating  lines  of  the  cone,  and  to  its  points  the  tangent 
planes  of  the  cone.  But  from  a  different  point  of  view  we  may 
consider  the  generating  lines  of  the  cone  as  corresponding  to  the 
points  of  the  curve  and  its  tangent  planes  as  corresponding  to  the 
tangents  of  the  curve.  From  this  point  of  view  we  define  tne  order 
of  the  cone  as  equal  to  the  number  of  its  intersections  (generating 
lines)  by  an  arbitrary  plane  through  the  vertex,  and  its  class  as 
equal  to  the  number  of  the  tangent  planes  which  pass  through 
an  arbitrary  line  through  the  vertex.  And  in  the  same  way  that  a 
plane  curve  has  singularities  (singular  points  and  singular  tangents) 
so  a  cone  has  singularities  (singular  generating  lines  and  singular 
tangent  planes). 

3.  Consider  now  a  surface  in  connexion  with  an  arbitrary  line. 
The  line  meets  the  surface  in  a  certain  number  of  points,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  order  of  the  surface  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  these  intersections.  We  have  through  the  line  a  certain  number 
of  tangent  planes  of  the  surface,  and  the  class  of  the  surface  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  these  tangent  planes. 

But,  further,  through  the  line  imagine  a  plane;  this  meets  the 
surface  in  a  curve  the  order  of  which  is  equal  (as  is  at  once  seen) 
to  the  order  of  the  surface.  Again,  on  the  line  imagine  a  point; 
this  is  the  vertex  of  a  cone  circumscribing  the  surface,  and  the 
class  of  this  cone  is  ec^ual  (as  is  at  once  seen^^to  the  class  of  the  sur- 
face. The  tangent  lines  of  the  surface  which  lie  in  the  plane  are 
nothing  else  than  the  tanp^ents  of  the  plane  section,  and  tnus  form 
a  singly  infinite  series  of  lines;  similarly,  the  tangent  lines  of  the  sur- 
face which  pass  through  the  point  are  nothing  else  than  the  generat- 
ing lines  of  the  circumacribed  cone,  and  thus  form  a  singly  infinite 
series  of  lines.  But,  if  we  consider  those  tangent  lines  of  the  sur- 
face which  are  at  once  in  the  plane  and  through  the  point,  we  see 
that  they  are  finite  in  number;  and  we  define  the  rank  of  a  surface 
as  equal  to  the  number  of  tangent  lines  which  lie  in  a  given  plane 
and  pass  through  a  given  point  in  that  plane.  It  at  once  follows 
that  the  class  of  the  plane  section  and  the  order  of  the  circum- 
scribed cone  are  each  equal  to  the  rank  of  the  surface,  and  are  thus 
equal  to  each  other.  It  may  be  noticed  that  for  a  general  surface 
(*  Jjc,  y,  2,  w)*,=o,  of  order  n  without  point  singularities  the  rank 
IS  a,  ■=«(»— I ),  and  the  class  is  »',  «»n(«— i)*;  this  implies 
(what  is  in  fact  the  case)  that  the  circumscribed  cone  has  line 
singularities,  for  otherwise  its  class,  that  b  the  class  of  the  surface, 
would  be  a(a— i),  which  is  not  «»(«  — i)^ 

4.  The  notions  of  the  tangent  line  and  the  tangent  plane  have 
been  assumed  as  known,  but^they  reauire  to  be  further  explained 
Tattreat  ^^  reference  to  the  onginal  point  definition  of  tne  sur- 
LiMaamd  ^^^^*  Speaking  gener^y,  we  may  say  that  the  points 
tHmmma.  ^^  ^^^  surfacc  consccutivc  to  a  given  point  on  it  he  in  a 

Klane  which  is  the  tangent  plane  at  the  given  point,  and 
e  given  point  is  the  point  of  contact  of  this  tstngent 
plane,  and  that  any  Ime  through  the  point  of  contact  and  in  the 
tangent  plane  is  a  tangent  line  touching  the  surface  at  the  point  of 
contact.  Hence  we  see  at  once  that  the  tangent  line  is  any  line 
meeting  the  surface  in  two  consecutive  points,  or — ^what  is  the  same 
thing — a  line  meeting  the  surface  in  the  point  of  contact  counting 
as  two  intersections  and  in  n— a  other  points.  But,  from  the 
foregoing  notion  of  the  tangent  plane  as  a  plane  containing  the 
point  of  contact  and  the  consecutive*points  of  the  surface,  the  passage 
to  the  true  definition  of  the  tangent  plane  is  not  equally  obvious. 
A  plane  in  general  meets  the  surface  of  the  order  n  in  a  curve  of 
that  order  without  double  points;  but  the  plane  may  be  such  that 
the  curve  has  a  double  point,  and  when  this^  is  so  the  plane  is  a 
tangent  plane  having  the  double  point  for  its  point  of  contact. 
The  double  point  is  either  an  acnode  (isolated  point),  then  the  surface 
at  the  point  in  question  is  convex  towards  (that  is,  concave  away 
from)  the  tangent  plane;  or  else  it  is  a  crunode,  and  the  surface 
at  the  point  in  question  is  then  concavo-convex,  that  is,  it  has  its 
two  curvatures  in  opposite  senses  (see  below,  par.  16).  Observe  that 
in  either  case  any  line  whatever  in  the  plane  and  through  the  point 
meets  the  surface  in  the  points  in  which  it  meets  the  plane  curve, 
viz.  in  the  point  of  contact,  which  qua  double  point  counts  as  two 
intersections,  and  in  if— 2  other  points;  that  is,  we  have  the 
preceding  definition  of  the  tangent  line. 

5.  The  complete  enumeration  and  discussion  of  the  singularities 
of  a  surface  is  a  question  of  extreme  difficulty  which  has  not  yet 


been  solved.^  A  plane  curve  has  point  singularities  aad  line 
singularities ;  corresponding  to  these  we  have  for  the  surface  isolated 
point  singularities  and  isolated  plane  singularities,  but  ci--m«--* 
there  are  besides  continuous  singularities  applying  to  jJW"**'* 
curves  on  or  torses  circtimscribed  to  the  sunace,  and  ** 
it  is  among  these  that  we  have  the  non-special  singularities  which 
play  the  most  important  part  in  the  theory.  Thus  the  plane  curve 
represented  by  the  general  equation  (*{«,  y,  s)**o,  of  any  given 
order  n,  has  the  non-special  line  singularities  of  inflexions  and 
double  taneents;  corresponding  to  this  the  surface  represented  by 
the  general  equation  (*Jx,  y,  s,  w)*«o,  of  any  given  order  n, 
has,  not  the  isolated  plane  singularities,  but  the  continuous 
singularities  of  the  spinode  curve  or  torse  and  the  node-couple 
curve  or  torse.  A  plane  may  meet  the  surface  in  a  curve 
having  (i)  a  cusp  (spinode)  or  (2)  a  pair  of  double  points;  in 
each  case  there  is  a  singly  infinite  system  of  such  sinjgular  tangent 
planes,  and  the  locus  of  the  points  of  contact  is  the  curve, 
the  envelope  of  the  tangent  planes  the  torse.  The  reciprocal 
singularities  to  these  are  the  nodal  curve  and  the  cuspidal  curve: 
the  surface  mav  intersect  or  touch  itself  along  a  curve  m  such  wise 
that,  cutting  the  surface  by  an  arbitrary  plane,  the  curve  of  inter- 
section has  at  each  intersection  of  the  plane  with  the  curve 
on  the  surface  (i)  a  double  point  (node)  or  (2)  a  cusp.  Observe 
that  these  arc  singularities  not  occurring  in  the  surface  represented 
by  the  general  equation  (*Ix,  y,  2,  wY  **oof  any  order;  observe 
further  that  in  the  case  of  both  or  either  of  these  singularities  the 
definition  of  the  tangent  plane  must  be  modified.  A  tangent  plane 
is  a  plane  such  that  there  is  in  the  plane  section  a  doub^  point  in 
addition  to  the  nodes  or  cusps  at  the  intersections  with  the  singular 
lines  on  the  surface. 

6.  As  regards  isolated  singularities,  it  will  be  sufiicient  to  mention 
the  point  singularity  of  the  conical  point  (or  cnicnode)  and  the 
corresponding  plane  singularity  of  the  conic  of  contact  (or  cnictrope). 
In  the  former  case  we  have  a  point  such  that  the  consecutive  points, 
instead  of  lying  in  a  tangent  plane,  lie  on  a  quadric  cone,  naving 
the  point  for  its  vertex;  in  the  latter  case  we  have  a  plane  touching 
the  surface  along  a  conic;  that  is,  the  complete  intersection  of  the 
surface  by  the  plane  is  made  up  of  the  conic  taken  twice  and  of 
a  residual  curve  of  the  order  «— 4. 

7.  We  may,  in  the  general  theory  of  surfaces,  consider  dther  a 
sunace  and  its  reciprocal  surface,  the  reciprocal  surface  beine 
taken  to  be  the  surface  enveloped  by  the  polar  planes  (in  re|:ara 
to  a  given  quadric  surface)  of  the  points  of  the  original  surface; 
or — what  is  oetter — we  may  consider  a  given  surface  in  reference 
to  the  reciprocal  relations  of  its  order,  rank,  class  and  siimilarities. 
In  either  case  we  have  a  series  of  unaccented  letters  and  a  corre- 
sponding series  of  accented  letters,  and  the  relations  between  them 
are  such  that  we  may  in  any  equation  interchange  the  accented 
and  the  unaccented  letters;  in  some  cases  an  unaccented  letter 
mav  be  equal  to  the  corresponding  accented  letter.  Thus,  let  n, 
n'  be  as  before  the  order  and  the  class  of  the  surface,  but,  instead 
of  immediately  defining  the  rank,  let  a  be  used  to  denote  the  class 
of  the  plane  section  and  a'  the  order  of  the  circumscribed  cone; 
also  let  5,  5'  be  numbers  referring  to  the  singularities.  The  form 
of  the  relations  is  a«=a'  (srank  of  surface);  a'«»«  (n— i)— 5; 
n'  =  »  (»  ~  i)»  -  S\  a-^n'  (W  ^  i)  -  5';  »  «  W  (»'  -  i)«  -  S'. 
In  these  last  equations  5,  S  are  merely  written  down  to  denote 
proper  corresponding  combinations  of  the  several  numbers  referring 
to  the  singularities  collectively  denoted  by  5,  5'  respectively.  The 
theory,  as  already  mentioned,  is  a  complex  and  difficult  one. 

8.  A  torse  or  devebpable  corresponds  to  a  curve  in  space  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  cone  corresponds  to  a  plane  curve:  although 
capable  of  representation  by  an  equation  17"  =  ( ♦  J  x,  y , «,  u;)*  -,^^ 

=0,  and  so  of  coming  uncfer  the  foregoing  poi^^t  i^"?  ^«Aite. 
definition  of  a  surface,  it  is  an  entirely  cnstinct  geo-  *'**^ 

metrical  conception.  We  may  indeed,  qua  surface,  regard  it 
as  a  surface  characterized  by  the  property  that  each  of  its 
tangent  planes  touches  it,  not  at  a  single  point,  but  along  a 
line;  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is  the  envelope,  not  of  a 
doubly  infinite  series  of  planes,  as  is  a  proper  surface,  but  of  a 
singly  infinite  system  of  planes.  But  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  r^ard 
it  as  the  locus  of  a  singly  infinite  system  of  lines,  each  line  meeting 
the  consecutive  line,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  lines  being  tan- 
gent lines  of  a  curve  in  space.  The  tangent  plane  is  then  the  plane 
through  two  consecutive  lines,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  an  oscu- 
lating plane  of  the  curve,  whence  also  the  tangent  plane  intersects 
the  sunace  in  the  generating:  line  counting  twice,  and  in  a  residual 
curve  of  the  order  «— 2.  The  curve  is  said  to  be  the  edge  of  re- 
gression of  the  developable,  and  it  is  a  cuspidal  curve  thereof; 
that  is  to  say,  any  plane  section  of  the  developable  has  at  each 
point  of  intersection  with  the  edge  of  regression  a  cusp.  A  sheet 
of  paper  bent  in  any  manner  without  crumpling  gives  a  developable; 


^  In  a  plane  curve  the  only  singularities  which  need  to  be  con- 
sidered are  those  that  present  themselves  in  PlOcker's  equations, 
for  every  higher  singularity  whatever  is  equivalent  to  a  certain 
number  of  nodes,  cusps,  inflexions  and  double  tangents.  As  re- 
gards a  surface,  no  such  reduction  of  the  higher  singularities  has 
as  yet  been  made. 
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but  we  cannot  with  a  single  sheet  of  paper  pioperly  exhibit  the 
form  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  edge  of  regression :  we  need  two 
sheets  connected  along  a  plane  curve,  which,  when  the  paper  is 
bent,  becomes  the  edge  of  regression  and  appears  as  a  cuspidal 
curve  on  the  surface. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  condition  which  must  be  satisfied 
in  order  that  the  equation  27  «o  shall  represent  a  developable 
is  H(l/)«o;  that  is,  the  Hessian  or  functional  determinant  formed 
with  the  second  differential  coefficients  of  U  must  vanish  in  virtue 
of  the  equation  l/«o,  or — what  is  the  same  thing— H(  I/)  must 
contain  a  as  a  factor.  If  in  cartesian  co-ordinates  the  equation 
is  taken  in  the  form  »— /  («,  3')-o,  then  the  condition  is  rt— s'-o 
identically,  where  r,  5,  i  denote  as  usual  the  second  differential 
coefficients  of  z  in  regard  to  x,  y  respectively. 

9.  A  regulus  or  ruled  surface  is  the  locus  of  a  singly  infinite 
system  of.  lines,  where  the  consecutive  lines  do  not  intersect ;  this 
^^  is  a  true  surface,  for  there  is  a  doubly  infinite  series  of 
^^^^^  taneent  planes— in  fact  any  plane  through  any  one 
^JjSf,,  oi  the  lines  is  a  tangent  plane  of  the  surface,  touching 
*"'^^*  it  at  a  point  on  the  line,  and  in  such  wise  that,  as  the 
tangent  plane  turns  about  the  line,  the  point  of  contact  moves 
along  the  line.  The  complete  intersection  of  the  surface  by  the 
tangent  plane  is  made  up  of  the  line  counting  once  and  of  a  residual 
curve  of  the  order  »— i.  A  quadric  surface  is  a  regulus  in  a  two- 
fold manner,  for  there  are  on  the  surface  two  systems  of  lines 
each  of  which  is  a  regulus.  A  cubic  surface  may  be  a  regulus 
(see  below,  par.  11). 

Surfaces  of  the  Orders  2, 3  and  4. 

10.  A  surface  of  the  second  order  or  a  quadric  surface  is  a  surface 
such  that  every  line  meets  it  in  two  points,  or — what  comes  to  the 

same  thing — such  that  every  plane  section  thereof 
2"*f  is  a  conic  or  quadric  curve.    Such  surfaces  have  been 

SurfaceB,  studied  from  every  point  of  view.  The  only  singular 
forms  are  when  there  is  (i)  a  conical  point  (cnicnode),  when  the  sur- 
face is  a  cone  of  the  second  order  or  quadricone;  (2)  a  conic  of 
contact  (cnictrope),  when  the  surface  is  this  conic;  from  a  different 
point  of  view  it  is  a  "  surface  aplatie  "  or  flattened  surface.  £x- 
cluduifi;  these  degenerate  forms,  the  surface  is  of  the  order,  rank 
and  cmss  each  =^  2,  and  it  has  no  singularities.  Distinguishing 
the  forms  according  to  realityf  we  have  the  ellipsoid,  the  hyper- 
boloid  of  two  sheets,  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  the  elliptic 
paraboloid  and  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid  (see  Geometry:  §  Ana- 
lytical). A  ^rticular  case  of  the  ellipsoid  is  the  sphere;  in  abstract 
geometry  this  is  a  quadric  surface  passing  through  a  given  quadric 
curve,  the  circle  at  infinity.  The  tangent  plane  of  a  quadric  surface 
meets  it  in  a  quadric  curve  having  a  node,  that  is,  in  a  pair  of  lines; 
hence  there  are  on  the  surface  two  singly  infinite  sets  of  lines.  Two 
lines  of  the  same  set  do  not  meet,  but  each  line  of  the  one  set  meets 
each  line  of  the  other  set;  the  surface  is  thus  a  regulus  in  a  two- 
fold manner.  The  lines  are  real  for  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet 
and  for  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid;  for  the  other  forms  of  surface 
they  are  imaginary. 

11.  We  have  next  the  surface  of  the  third  order  or  cubic  surface, 
which  has  also  been  very  completely  studied.^   Such  a  surface 

may  have  isolated  point  singularities  (cnicnodes  or 
?"*?^  points  of  higher  singularity),  or  it  may  have  a  nodal 

sanaceM,  jj^^^.  ^^  j^^^  ^Yms  21 +2,  =23  cases.  In  the  general 
case  of  a  surface  without  any  singularities,  the  order,  rank  and  class 
are  =3,  6,  12  respectively.  The  surface  has  upon  it  27  lines, 
lying  bv  threes  in  45  planes,  which  are  triple  tangent  planes.  Ob- 
serve tnat  the  tangent  plane  is  a  plane  meeting  the  surface  in  a 
curve  having  a  node.  For  a  surface  of  any  given  order  n  there 
will  be  a  certain  number  of  planes  each  meeting  the  surface 
in  a  curve  with  3  nodes,  that  is,  triple  tangent  planes;^  and, 
in  the  particular  case  where  i»«3,  the  cubic  curve  with  3 
nodes  is  of  course  a  set  of  3  lines;  it  is  found  that  the  number  of 
triple  tangent  planes  is,  as  just  mentioned,  ^45.  This  would 
give  135  hnes,  but  through  each  line  we  have  5  such  planes,  and 
the  number  of  lines  is  thus  =27.  The  theory  of  the  27  lines  is 
an  extensive  and  interesting  one;  in  particular,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  we  can,  in  thirty-six  ways,  select  a  system  of  6X6  lines, 
or  "  double  sixer,"  such  that  no  two  lines  of  the  same  set  intersect 
each  other,  but  that  each  line  of  the  one  set  intersects  each  line  of 
the  other  set. 

A  cubic  surface  having  a  nodal  line  is  a  ruled  surface  or  regulus; 
in  fact  any  plane  through  the  nodal  line  nieets  the  surface 
in  this  line  counting  twice  and  in  a  residual  line,  and  there  is 
thus  on  the  surface  a  singly  infinite  set  of  lines.  There  are  two 
forms. 

12.  As  regards  quartic  surfaces,  only  particular  forms  have  been 
much  studied.     A  quartic  surface  can  have  at  most  16  conical 

points  (cnicnodes);  an  instance  of  such  a  surface  is 
shI^  Fresnel's  wave  suriface,  which  has  /^  real  cnicnodes  in 
stutaceM.  ^^^  ^£  ^Yie  principal  planes,  4X2  imaginary  ones  in 
the  other  two  principal  planes,  and  4  imaginary  ones  at  infinity — 
in  aU  16  cnicnodes;  the  same  surface  has  also  4  real 4-12  imaginary 
planes  each  touching  the  surface  along  a  circle  (cnictropes) — ^in 
all  16  cnictropes.    It  was  easy  by  a  mere  homographic  transforma- 


tion to  pass  to  the  more  general  surface  called  the  tetrahedroid ; 
but  this  was  itself  only  a  particular  form  of  the  general  surface 
with  16  cnicnodes  and  16  cnictropes  first  studied  by  Kummer. 
Quartic  surfaces  with  a  smaller  number  of  cnicnodes  have  also  been 
considered. 

Another  very  important  form  is  the  ouartic  surface  having  a 
nodal  conic ;  the  nodal  conic  may  be  the  circle  at  infinity,  and  we  have 
then  the  so-called  anallagmatic  surface,  otherwise  the  cyclide 
(which  includes  the  particular  form  called  Dupin's  cyclide).  These 
correspond  to  the  bicircular  quartic  curve  of  plane  geometry.  Other 
forms  of  quartic  surface  might  be  referred  to. 

Congruences  and  Complexes^ 

13.  A  congruence  is  a  doubly  infinite  system  of  lines.  A  line 
depends  on  four  parameters  and  can  therefore  be  determined  so 
as  to  satisfy  four  conditions;  if  only  two  conditions  are 
imposed  on  the  line  we  have  a  doubly  infinite  system 
of  lines  or  a  congruence.  For  instance,  the  lines  meet- 
ing each  of  two  given  lines  form  a  congruence.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that,  imposing  on  the  line  one  more 
condition,  we  have  a  ruled  surface  or  regulus;  thus  we  can  in  an 
infinity  of  ways  separate  the  congruence  into  a  singly  infinite 
system  of  reguli  or  01  torses  (see  below,  par.  16). 

Considering  in  connexion  with  the  congruence  two  arbitrary 
lines,  there  will  be  in  the  congruence  a  determinate  number  of  lines 
which  meet  each  of  these  two  lines;  and  the  number  of  lines  thus 
meeting  the  two  lines  is  said  to  be  the  order-class  of  the  congruence. 
If  the  two  arbitrary  lines  are  taken  to  intersect  each  other,  the 
congruence  lines  which  meet  each  of  the  two  lines  separate  them- 
selves into  two  sets — ^those  which  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  two  lines 
and  those  which  pass  through  their  intersection.  There  will  be  in 
the  former  set  a  determinate  number  of  congruence  lines  which 
is  the  order  of  the  congiiience,  and  in  the  latter  set  a  determinate 
number  of  congruence  lines  which  is  the  doss  of  the  congruence. 
In  other  words,  the  order  of  the  cong[ruence  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  congruence  lines  lying  in  an  arbitrary  plane,  and  its  class  to 
the  number  of  congruence  lines  passing  through  an  arbitrary 
point. 

The  following  systems  of  lines  form  each  of  them  a  congruence: 
(A)  lines  meeting  each  of  two  given  curves;  (B)  lines  meeting  a 
given  curve  twice;  (C)  lines  meeting  a  given  curve  and  touching 
a  given  surface;  (D)  lines  touching  each  of  two  given  surfaces; 
(E)  lines  touching  a  given  surface  twice,  or,  say,  the  bitangents 
of  a  given  surface. 

The  last  case  is  the  most  general  one ;  and  conversely  for  a  given 
congruence  there  will  be  in  general  a  surface  having  the  congruence 
lines  for  bitangents.  This  surface  is  said  to  be  the  focal  surface 
of  the  congruence;  the  general  surface  with  16  cnicnodes  first  pre- 
sented itself  in  this  manner  as  the  focal  surface  of  a  congruence. 
But  the  focal  surface  may  degenerate  into  the  forms  belonging  to 
the  other  cases  A,  B,  C,  D. 

14.  A  complex  is  a  triply  infinite  system  of  lines — for  instance, 
the  tangent  lines  of  a  surface.  Considering  an  arbitrary  point 
in  connexion  with  the  complex,  the  complex  lines  which  ckimafaxM. 
pass  through  the  i>oint  form  a  cone;  considering  a  plane  *^"'^*  •* 
m  connexion  with  it,  the  complex  lines  which  lie  in  the  plane  envelop 
a  curve.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  class  of  the  curve  is  equal  to 
the  order  of  the  cone;  in  fact  each  of  these  numbers  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  complex  lines  which  lie  in  an  arbitrary  plane  and  pass 
through  an  arbitrary  point  of  that  plane;  and  we  then  say  order 
of  complex  ■«  order  of  curve;  rank  of  complex » class  of  curve 
»order  of  cone;  class  of  complex «class  of^  cone.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that,  while  for  a  congruence  there  is  in  general  a  surface 
having  the  congruence  lines  for  bitangents,  for  a  complex  there  is 
not  in  general  any  surface  having  the  complex  lines  for  tangents; 
the  tangent  lines  of  a  surface  are  thus  only  a  special  form  of  complex. 
The  theory  of  complexes  first  presented  itself  in  the  researches 
of  Malus  on  systems  of  rays  ot  light  in  connexion  with  double 
refraction. 

15.  The  analytical  theory  as  well  of  congruences  as  of  complexes 
is  most  easily  carried  out  by  means  of  the  six  co-ordinates  of  a  line; 
viz.  there  are  co-ordinates  (a,  6,  c,  /,  g,  h)  connected  by  the  equation 
af+h^+ch—o^  and  therefore  such  that  the  ratios  fl:ft:c:/:g:* 
constitute  a  system  of  four  arbitrary  parameters.  We  have  thus 
a  conpjuence  of  the  order  n  represented  by  a  single  homogeneous 
equation  of  that  order  (*|fl,  i,  c,  /,  y,  A)»=»o  between  the  six 
co-ordinates;  two  such  relations  determine  a  congruence.  But  we 
have  in  regard  to  congruences  the  same  difficulty  as  that  which 
presents  itself  in  regard  to  curves  in  space:  it  is  not  every  congru- 
ence which  can  be  represented  completely  and  precisely  by  two 
such  eauations  (see  Geometry:  |  Line), 

The  linear  equation  (*  Ja,  6,  c,  j,  g,  A)  =0  represents  a  congruence 
of  the  first  order  or  linear  congruence;  such  congruences  are  inter- 
esting both  in  geometry  and  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  forces 
acting  on  a  rigid  body. 

Curves  of  Curvature;  Asymptotic  Lines, 

16.  The  normals  of  a  surface  form  a  congruence.  In  any  con- 
gruence the  lines  consecutive  to  a  given  congruence  line  do  not 
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ill  general  meet  thb  line;  but  there  is  a  detemiinate  number  of 
consecutive  lines  which  do  meet  it;  or,  attending  for  the  moment 
to  only  one  of  these,  say  the  congruence  line  is  met  by  a  consecutive 
congruence-line.  In  particular,  each  normal  is  met  by  a  consecutive 
normal;  this  again  is  met  by  a  consecutive  normal,  and  so  on. 
That  is,  we  have  a  singly  infinite  system  of  normals  each  meeting 
the  consecutive  normal,  and  so  forming  a  torse;  starting  from 
different  normals  successively,  we  obtain  a  singly  infinite  system 
of  such  tors^.  But  each  normal  is  in  fact  met  by  two  consecutive 
normals,  and,  using  in  the  construction  first  the  one  and  then  the 
other  of  these,  we  obtain  two  singly  infinite  systems  of  torses 
each  intersecting  the  given  surface  at  ri^ht  angles.  In  other 
words,  if  in  place  of  the  normal  we  consider  the  point  on  the 
surface,  we  obtain  on  the  surface  two  singly  infinite  systems  of 
curves  such  that  for  any  curve  of  either  system  the  normals  at 
consecutive  points  intersect  each  other;  moreover,  for  each 
normal  the  torses  of  the  two  svstems  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles;  and  therefore  for  each  point  of  the  surface  the  curves 
of  the  two  systems  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  two 
systems  of  curves  are  said  to  be  the  curves  of  curvature  of  the 
surface. 

The  normal  is  met  by  the  two  consecutive  normals  in  two  points 
which  are  the  centres  of  curvature  for  the  point  on  the  surface; 
these  lie  either  on  the  same  side  of  the  point  or  on  opposite  sides, 
and  the  surface  has  at  the  point  in  question  like  curvatures  or 
opposite  curvatures  in  the  two  cases  respectively  (see  above, 
par.  4).     ^ 

17.  In  immediate  connexion^  with  the  curves  of  curvature  we 
have  the  so-called  asymptotic  curves  (Haupt-tangentenlinien). 
The  tangent  plane  at  a  point  of  the  surface  cuts  the  surface  in  a 
curve  having  at  that  point  a  node.  Thus  we  have  at  the  point 
of  the  surface  two  directions  of  passage  to  a  consecutive  point, 
or,  say,  two  elements  of  arc;  ancf.  passing  alon^  one  of  these  to 
the  consecutive  point,  and  thence  to  a  consecutive  point,  and  so 
on,  we  obtain  on  the  surface  a  curve.  Starting  successively  from 
different  points  of  the  surface  we  thus  obtain  a  singly  infinite 
system  of  curves;  or,  using  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  the  two 
directions,  we  obtain  two  sins^ly  infinite  systems  of  curves,  which 
are  the  curves  above  referred  to.  The  two  curves  at  any  point 
are  equally  inclined  to  the  two  curves  of  curvature  at  that  point, 
or — wnat  is  the  same  thing — the  supplementary  angles  formed  by 
the  two  asymptotic  lines  are  bisected  by  the  two  ounces  of  curvature. 
In  the  case  ot  a  quadric  surface  the  asymptotic  curves  are  the  two 
systems  of  lines  on  the  surface. 

Geodetic  Lines. 

18.  A  geodetic  line  (or  curve)  is  a  shortest  curve  on  a  surface; 
more  accurately,  the  element  of  arc  between  two  consecutive 
points  of  a  geodetic  line  is  a  shortest  arc  on  the  surface.  We  are 
thus  led  to  the  fundamental  property  that  at  each  point  of  the 
curve  the  osculating  plane  of  the  curve  passes  through  the  normal 
of  the  surface;  in  other  words,  any  two  consecutive  arcs  PP\P'P" 
are  in  piano  with  the  normal  at  P\  Starting  from  a  given  point 
P  on  the  surface,  we  have  a  singly  infinite  system  of  geodetics 
proceeding  along  the  surface  in  the  direction  of  the  several  tangent 
lines  at  the  point  P;  and,  if  the  direction  PP'  is  given,  the  property 
gives  a  construction  by  successive  elements  of  arc  for  the  required 
geodetic  line. 

Considering  the  geodetic  lines  which  proceed  from  a  given  point 
P  of  the  surface,  any  particular  geodetic  line  is  or  is  not  again 
intersected  by  the  consecutive  generating  line;  if  it  is  thus  inter- 
sected, the  generating  line  is  a  shortest  line  on  the  surface  up  to,  but 
not  beyond,  the  point  at  which  it  is  first  intersected  by  the  con- 
secutive generating  line;  if  it  is  not  intersected,  it  continues  a 
shortest  line  for  the  whole  course. 

In  the  analytical  theory  both  of  geodetic  lines  and  of  the  curves 
of  curvature,. and  in  other  parts  of  the  theory  of  surfaces,  it  is  very 
convenient  to  consider  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  x,  y,zolsL  point 
of  the  surface  as  eiven  functions  of  two  independent  parameters 
p,  q;  the  form  of  these  functions  of  course  determines  the  surface, 
since  by  the  elimination  of  p,  q  from  the  three  equations  we  obtain 
the  equation  in  the  co-ordinates  «,  y,  «.  We  have  for  the  geodetic 
lines  a  differential  equation  of  the  second  order  between  p  and  q; 
the  general  solution  contains  two  arbitrary  constants,  and  is  thus 
capable  of  representing  the  geodetic  line  which  can  be  drawn  from 
a  given  point  in  a  given  direction  on  the  surface.  In  the  case  of 
a  quadric  surface  the  solution  involves  hyperelliptic  int^rrals  of 
the  fiirst  kind,  depending  on  the  square  root  of  a  sextic  function. 

Curvilinear  Co-^dinaUs. 

19.  The  expressions  of  the  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z  in  terms  of  p,  q 
may  contain  a  parameter  r ,  and,  if  this  is  regarded  as  a  given  con- 
stant, these  expressions  will  as  before  refer  to  a  point  on  a  given 
surface.  But,  if  />,  5»  ^  are  regarded  as  three  independent  para- 
meters Xy  y,  8  will  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  in  space,  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  three  parameters  />,  q,  r;  these  parameters 
are  said  to  be  the  curvilinear  co-ordinates,  or  (in  a  generalized  sense 
of  the  term)  simply  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point.  We  arrive  other- 
wise at  the  notion  by  taking  p,  q,  r  each  as  a  given  functbn  of 


«,  y,  «;  say  we  have  />»/i(x.  y,  «),  ^*/i(ap.  y,  »),  r  =/i(»,  y.  »),  which 
equations  of  course  lead  to  expressions  for  ^,  g,  r  each  as  a  function 
of  X,  y,  s.  The  first  equation  determines  a  singly  infinite  set  of  sur- 
faces: for  any  given  value  of  ^  we  have  a  surface;  and  similarly  the 
second  and  third  equations  determine  each  a  singly  infinite  set  of 
surfaces.  If,  to  fix  the  ideas,  /i,  /a,  /•  are  taken  to  denote  each  a 
rational  and  integral  function  of  x,  y,  2,  then  two  surfaces  of  the 
same  set  will  not  intersect  each  other,  and  through  a  given  point 
of  space  there  will  pass  one  surface  of  each  set;  that  is,  the  point 
will  be  determined  as  a  point  of  intersection  of  three  surfaces  be- 
longing to  the  three  sets  respectively ;  moreover,  the  whole  of  spaxne 
will  be  divided  by  the  three  sets  of  surfaces  into  a  triply  innnite 
system  of  elements,  each  of  them  being  a  parallelepiped. 

Orthotomic  Surfaces;  Parallel  Surfaces, 

20.  The  three  sets  of  surfaces  may  be  such  that  the  three  surfaces 
through  any  point  of  space  whatever  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles;  and  they  are  in  this  case  said  to  be  orthotomic.  The  term 
curvilinear  co-ordinates  was  almost  appropriated  by  Lam6,  to  whom 
this  theory  is  chiefly  due,  to  the  case  in  question:  assuming  that 
the  equations  P^fi(x,  y,  «),  q^fi(x,  y,  «),  r  =/i(x,  y,  »)  refer  to  a 
system  of  orthotomic  surfaces,  we  have  in  the  restricted  sense 
pj  47,  f  as  the  curvilinear  co-ordinates  of  the  point. 

An  interesting  special  case  is  that  of  confocal  quadric  surfaces. 
The  general  equation  of  a  surface  confocal  with   the  ellipsoid 

-^  +  p  +  ff=i  is  •^:^+-j^  ^-^ff^l'.   and,  if  in  this 

equation  we  consider  jc,  y,  z  as  given,  we  have  for  $  a  cubic  equation 
with  three  real  roots  p,  g,  r,  and  thus  we  have  through  the  point 
three  real  surfaces,  one  an  ellipsoid,  one  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet, 
and  one  a  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets. 

21.  The  theory  is  connected  with  that  of  curves  of  curvature 
by  Dupin's  theorem.  Thus  in  any  system  of  orthotomic  surfaces 
each  surface  of  any  one  of  the  three  sets  is  intersected  by  the 
surfaces  of  the  other  two  sets  in  its  curves  of  curvature. 

22.  No  one  of  the  three  sets  of  surfaces  is  altogether  arbitrary: 
in  the  equation  />=/i(*,  y,  s),  P  is  not  an  arbitrary  function  of  3c,  y,  2, 
but  it  must  satisfy  a  certain  partial  differential  equation  of  the  third 
order.  Assuming  that  f  has  this  value,  we  have  q^ft(Xt  y,  z) 
and  r^fi(Xf  y,  z)  determinate  functions  of  x^y^  such  that  the  three 
sets  of  surfaces  form  an  orthotomic  system. 

23.  Starting  from  a  given  surface,  it  has  been  seen  (par.  16) 
that  the  normals  along  the  curves  of  curvature  form  two  systems 
of  torses  intersecting  each  other,  and  also  the  given  surface,  at  right 
angles.  But  there  are,  intersecting  the  two  systems  of  torses  at 
right  angles,  not  only  the  given  surface,  but  a  singly  infinite  system 
of  surfaces.  If  at  each  point  of  the  given  surface  we  measure  off 
along  the  normal  one  and  the  same  distance  at  pleasure,  then  the 
locus  of  the  points  thus  obtained  is  a  surface  cutting  all  the  normals 
of  the  given  surface  at  right  angles,  or,  in  other  words,  having  the 
same  normals  as  the  given  surface;  and  it  is  therefore  a  parallel 
surface  to  the  given  surface.  Hence  the  singly  infinite  system  of 
parallel  surfaces  and  the  two  singly  infinite  systems  of  torses  form 
together  a  set  of  orthotomic  surfaces. 

rjke  Minimal  Surface, 

24.  This  is  the  surface  of  minimum  area — more  accurately,  a 
surface  such  that,  for  any  indefinitely  small  closed  curve  which  can 
be  drawn  on  it  round  any  point,  the  area  of  the  surface  is  less  than 
it  is  for  any  other  surface  whatever  through  the  closed  curve.  It 
at  once  follows  that  the  surface  at  every  point  is  concavo-convex; 
for,  if  at  any  point  this  was  not  the  case,  we  could,  by  cutting  the 
surface  by  a  plane,  describe  round  the  point  an  indefinitely  small 
closed  plane  curve,  and  the  plane  area  within  the  closed  curve 
would  then  be  less  than  the  area  of  the  element  of  surface  within 
the  same  curve.  The  condition  leads  to  a  partial  differential 
equation  of  the  second  order  for  the  determination  of  the  minimal 
surface:  considering  s  as  a  function  of  x,  y,  and  writing  as  usual 
py  q^  f ,  St  t  for  the  first  and  the  second  differential  coeflPcients  of 
z  in  regard  to  x,  y  respectively,  the  equation  (as  first  shown  by 
Lagrange)   is  (i  +  cf)f  —  2pq5  -f-  (i  H-  ^)t  —  o,  or,  as  this  may  also 

be  written.  |;  -—!--+£   ;,/^^^  =  o.     The  general 

integral  contains  of  course  arbitrary  functions,  and,  if  we  imagine 
these  so  determined  that  the  surface  may  pass  through  a  given 
closed  curve,  and  if,  moreover,  there  is  but  one  minimal  surface 
passing  through  that  curve,  we  have  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  finding  the  surface  of  minimum  area  within  the  same  curve. 
The  surface  continued  beyond  the  closed  curve  is  a  minimal  surface, 
but  it  is  not  of  necessity  or  in  general  a  surface  of  minimum  area 
for  an  arbitrary  bounding  curve  not  wholly  included  within  the 
given  closed  curve.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
plane  is  a  minimal  surface,  and  that,  if  the  given  closed  curve  is 
a  plane  curve,  the  plane  is  the  proper  solution ;  that  is,  the  plane 
area  within  the  gi\'en  closed  curve  is  less  than  the  area  for  any  other 
surface  through  the  same  curve.    The  given  closed  curve  is  not 
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of  necessity  a  single  curve:  it  may  be,  for  instance,  a  skew  polygon 
of  four  or  more  sides. 

The  partial  differential  equation  was  dealt  with  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  by  Riemann.     From  the  second  form  given 

qdx  — *  pdy 
above  it  appears  that  we  have  J  ,  J_,  ^  =  a  complete  diffe- 
rential, or,  pirtting  this » if,  we  introduce  into  the  solution  a  vari- 
able i",  which  combines  with  z  in  the  forms  s^ij;  (i  =  V  — i). 
The  boundary  conditions  have  to  be  satisfied  by  the  determination 
of  the  conjugate  variables  ij,  »'  as  functions  of  2+ if,  2— if,  or, 
say,  of  Z,  Z  respectively,  and  by  writing  S,  5'  to  denote  x+iy, 
x—iy  respectively.  Riemann  obtains  finallv  two  ordinary  differ- 
ential equations  of  the  first  order  in  5,  5',  17, 17 ,  Z,  Z',  and  the  results 
are  completely  worked  out  in  some  very  interesting  special  cases. 

(A.  Ca.) 

Part  II. 
We  proceed  to  treat  the  difiEerential  geometry  of  surfaces,  a 
study  founded  on  the  consideration  of  the  expression  of  the  lineal 
element  in  terms  of  two  parameters,  u^  v, 

d^  =  Edu*+  2FdudV'{-  Gdv^, 

f<  =  const,  t>= const,  being  thus  systems  of  curves  traced  on 
the  surface.  This  method,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
inaugurated  by  Gauss  in  his  classical  paper  published  in  1828, 
Disquisiiiones  generdUs  circa  superficies  curvas,  has  the  great 
advantage  of  dealing  in  the  most  natural  way  with  all  questions 
connected  with  geodetics,  geodetic  curvature,  geodetic  circles, 
&c. — in  fact,  all  relations  of  lines  on  a  surface  which  can  be 
formulated  without  reference  to  anything  external  to  the 
surface.  AU  such  relations  when  deduced  for  any  particular 
surface  can  be  at  once  generalized  in  their  application,  holding 
good  for  any  other  surface  which  has  the  same  expression  for 
its  lineal  element;  eg.  relations  involving  great  circles  and 
small  circles  on  a  sphere  furnish  us  with  corresx>onding  relations 
for  geodetics  and  geodetic  circles  on  any  syndastic  surface  of 
constant  specific  curvature. 

I.  Gauss  begins  by  introducing  the  conception  of  the  integral 
curvature  {curvatura  irUegra)  of  any  portion  of  a  surface.  This 
he  defines  to  be  the  area  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  a  sphere  of 
unit  radius,  traced  out  by  a  radius  drawn  parallel  to  the  normal  at 
each  point  of  the  surface;  *.«.  it  is  ff  ds/KR'  where  R,  R'  are  the 
principal  radii  of  curvature.  The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  integral  curvature  of  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  round  a 
point  by  the  area  of  that  portion,  that  is  i/RR',  he  naturally  calls 
the  measure  of  curvature  or  the  specific  curvature  at  the  point  in 
question.  He  proceeds  to  establish  his  leading  proposirion,  that  this 
specific  curvature  at  any  point  is  expressible  in  terms  of  the  £,  F 
and  G  which  enter  into  the  equation  for  the  lineal  element,  to- 
gether with  their  differential  coefncients  with  respect  to  the  variables, 
u  and  9. 

It  is  desirable  to  make  clear  the  exact  significance  of  this  theorem. 
Of  course,  for  any  particular  surface,  the  curvature  can  be  expressed 
in  an  indefinite  variety  of  ways.  The  speciality  of  the  Gaussian 
expression  is  that  it  id  deduced  in  such  a^  manner  as  to  hold  good 
for  all  surfaces  which  have  the  same  expression  for  the  lineal  element. 
The  expression  for  the  specific  curvature,  which  is  in  general 
somewhat  elaborate,  assumes  a  very  simple  form  when  a  system 
of  geodetics  and  the  system  of  their  orthogonal  trajectories  are 
chosen  for  the  parameter  curves,  the  parameter  u  being  made  the 
length  of  the  arc  of  the  geodetic,  measured  from  the  curve.  tt=o 
selected  as  the  standard.  If  this  be  done  the  equation  for  the 
lineal  element  becomes  d^ «  du*  +  P^v*,  and  that  for  the  specific 
curvature  (RR^)-^=— P"^  <PP/itt*.  By  means  of  this  last  ex- 
pression Gauss  then  proves  that  the  integral  curvature  of  a  triangle 
tormed  by  three  geodetics  on  the  surface  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  its  angles,  and  is  equal  to  A-f-  B-[-  C— x. 

This  theorem  may  be  more  generally  stated: — 

The  integral  curvature  of  any  portion  of  a  surface  =^2T^'Zdi 
round  the  contour  of  this  portion,  where  di  denotes  the  angle  of 
geodetic  contingence  of  the  boundary  curve.  The  angle  of  geodetic 
contingence  of  a  curve  traced  on  a  surface  may  be  defined  as  the 
angle  of  intersection  of  two  geodetic  tangents  drawn  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  an  element  of  arc,  an  angle  which  may  be  easily  proved 
to  be  the  same  as  the  projection  on  the  tangent  plane  of  the  ordinary 
angle  of  contingence.  The  geodetic  curvature,  p-^,  is  thus  equal 
to  the  ordinary  curvature  multiplied  by  cos  ^,  <t>  being  the  angle 
the  osculating  plane  of  the  curve  makes  with  the  tangent 
plane. 

Gauss's  theorem  may  be  established  geometrically  in  the  following 
simple  manner:  If  we  draw  successive  tangent  planes  alon^  the 
curve,  these  will  intersect  in  a  system  of  lines,  termed  the  conjugate 
tangents,  formii^  a  developable  surface.  If  we  unroll  this  develop- 
able then  di—d$^d4^t   where   di  is   the   angle   of   geodetic   con- 


tiiupence,  d$  the  angle  between  two  consecutive  conjugate  tangents, 
iff  the  angle  the  conjugate  tangent  makes  with  the  curve.  There- 
fore, as  ^  returns  to  its  original  value  when  we  integrate  round  the 
curve,  we  have  ^di'^Zde.  This  equation  holds  for  both  the 
curve  on  the  given  surface  and  the  representative  curve  on  the 
sphere.  But  the  tanp^ent  planes  along  these  curves  being  always 
parallel,  their  successive  intersections  are  so  also;  therdore  Xd$  is 
the  same  for  both;  consequently  Zdi  for  the  curve  on  the  surface 
s2:di  for  the  representative  curve  on  the  sphere.  Hence  integral 
curvature  of  curve  of  surface » area  of  representative  curve  on 
sphere, 

—a*-—  2df  on  sphere  by  spherical  geometry, 

-«2x—  Xdi  for  curve  on  surface. 

A  useful  expression  for  the  geodetic  curvature  of  one  of  the  curves, 
v=  const,  can  be  obtained,  fi  a  curve  receive  a  small  displacement 
on  any  surface,  so  that  the  displacements  of  its  two  extremities 
are  normal  to  the  curve,  it  follows,  from  the  calculus  of  variations, 
that  the  variation  of  the  length  of  the  curve  ^fp-^nds  where  p-* 
is  the  geodetic  curvature,  and  Bn  the  normal  component  of  the  dis- 
placement at  each  point.  Applying  this  formula  to  one  of  the 
V  curves,  we  find 

«/PAr-  SidPldu)6udv^  6  length  of  curve-Jp-* 9uPdo, 
and  as  du  is  the  same  for  all  points  of  the  curve,  p-^-  P-^iV/du, 

We  can  deduce  immediately  from  this  expression  Gauss's  value 
for  the  specific  curvature.  For  applying  his  theorem  to  the  quadri- 
lateral formed  by  the  curves  «,  ui,  v,  vi,  and  remembering  that 
Zdi  along  a  geodetic  vanishes,  we  have 

//  {KRy^Vdudv^  -  Xdi  for  curve  BC-  2Ji  for  curve  DA, 
=a  —  'Z/yMs  for  curve  BC4-  Z/>-^<fc  for  curve  AD, 

«  -  jp  ~Pir  for  curve  BC-hJ^  ^Fdv  for  curve  AD, 


-/!©--©.!*• 


therefore  passing  to  the  limit  P/RR'  -  —  d^P/dtfi, 

Gauss  then  proceeds  to  consider  what  the  result  will  be  if  a  surface 
be  deformed  in  such  a  way  that  no  lineal  element  is  altered.  It  is 
easily  seen  that  this  involves  that  the  an^le  at  which  two  curves  on 
the  surface  intersect  is  unaltered  by  this  deformation;  and  since 
obviously  geodetics  remain  geodetics,  the  angle  of  geodetic  contin- 
eence  and  consequently  the  geodetic  curvature  are  also  unaltered. 
It  therefore  follows  from  his  theorem  that  the  integral  curvature  of 
any  portion  of  a  surface  and  the  specific  curvature  at  any  point  are 
unaltered  by  non-extensional  deformation. 

Geodetics  and  Geodetic  Circles, 

A  geodetic  and  its  fundamental  properties  are  stated  in  part  I., 
where  it  is  also  explained  in  that  article  within  what  range  a  geodetic 
possesses  the  property  of  being  the  shortest  path  between  two  of  its 
points.  The  determination  of  the  geodetics  on  a  given  surface 
depends  upon  the  solution  of  a  differential  equation  of  the  second 
order.  The  first  integral  of  this  equation,  when  it  can  be  found  for 
any  given  class  of  surfaces,  gives  us  the  characteristic  property  of  the 
geodetics  on  such  surfaces.  The  following  are  some  of  the  well- 
known  classes  for  which  this  integral  has  been  obtained:  (i) 
quadrics;  (2)  developable  surfaces;  (5)  surfaces  of  revolution. 

I.  Quadrics. — ^Several  mathematicians  about  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  made  a  special  study  of  the  geometry  of  the  lines  of 
curvature  and  the  geodetics  on  quadrics,  and  were  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  many  wonderfully  simple  and  elegant  analogies  between 
their  properties  and  those  of  a  system  of  confocal  conies  and  their 
tangents  in  piano.  As  explained  above,  the  lines  of  curvature  on  a 
quadric  are  the  systems  of  orthogonal  curves  formed  by  its  inter- 
section with  the  two  systems  of  confocal  quadrics.  Joachimsthal 
showed  that  the  interpretation  of  the  first  integral  of  the  equation 
for  geodetics  on  a  central  quadric  is,  that  along  a  geodetic  ^D  » con- 
stant (C,)  p  denoting  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  on 
the  tangent  plane,  and  D  the  semidiameter  drawn  parallel  to  the 
element  of  the  geodetic,  the  envelope  of  all  geodetics  having  the  same 
C  being  a  line  of  curvature.  In  particular,  all  geodetics  passing 
through  one  of  the  real  umbilics  (the  four  points  where  the  indicatrix 
is  a  circle)  have  the  same  C. 

Michael  Roberts  pointed  out  that  it  is  an  immediate  consequence 
of  the  equation  ^D=C,  that  if  two  umbilics,  A  and  B  (selecting 
two  not  diametrically  opposite),  be  joined  by  geodetics  to  any  point 
P  on  a  given  line  of  curvature,  they  make  equal  angles  with  such  line 
of  curvature,  and  consequently  that,  as  P  moves  along  a  line  of 
curvature,  either  PA+PB  or  PA— PB  remains  constant.  Or, 
conversely,  that  the  locus  of  a  point  P  on  the  surface,  for  which  the 
sum  or  difference  of  the  eeodetic  distances  PA  and  PB  is  constant, 
is  a  line  of  curvature,  it  follows  that  if  the  ends  of  a  string  be 
fastened  at  the  two  umbilics  of  a  central  quadric,  and  a  style  move 
over  the  surface  keeping  the  string  always  stretched,  it  will  describe 
a  line  of  curvature. 

Another  striking  analogue  is  the  following:  As,  in  piano ,  if  a 
variable  point  or  an  ellipse  be  joined  to  the  two  foci  S  and  H„ 
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tan  J  PSH  tan  JPHS- const,  and  for  the  hyperbola  tan  JPSH/tan 
|PHS= const,  so  for  a  line  of  curvature  on  a  central  quadric,  if  P 
be  joined  to  two  umbilics  S  and  H  by  geodetics,  either  the  product 
or  the  ratio  of  the  tans[ents  of  iPSH  and  }PHS  will  be  constant. 

Chasles  proved  that  if  an  ellipse  be  intersected  in  the  point  A  by  a 
confocal  hyperbola,  and  from  any  point  P  on  the  hyperbola  tangents 
FT,  PT'  be  drawn  to  the  ellipse,  then  the  difference  of  the  arcs  of 
the  ellipse  TA,  T'A»the  di£Ference  of  the  tangents  PT,  PT';  and 
subsequently  Graves  showed  that  if  from  any  point  P  on  the  outer 
of  two  confocal  ellipses  tangents  be  drawn  to  the  inner,  then  the 
excess  of  the  sum  ot  the  tangents  PT,  PT'  over  the  intercepted  arc 
TT'  is  constant.  Precisely  the  same  theorems  hold  for  a  quadric 
replacing  the  confocals  by  lines  of  curvature  and  the  rectilineal 
tangents  by  geodetic  tangents.  Hart  still  further  developed  the 
analogies  with  confocal  conies,  and  established  the  following  :  If  a 
geodetic  polygon  circumscribe  a  line  of  curvature,  and  all  its 
vertices  but  one  move  on  lines  of  curvature,  this  vertex  will 
also  describe  a  line  of  curvature,  and  when  the  lines  of  curvature  all 
belong  to  the  same  system  the  perimeter  of  the  polygon  will  be 
constant. 

2.  Geodetics  an  Developable  Surfaces, — On  these  the  geodetics  are 
the  curves  which  become  right  lines  when  the  surface  is  unrolled  into 
a  plane.  From  this  property  a  first  integral  can  be  immediately 
deduced. 

3.  Geodetics  on  Surfaces  of  Revolution. — In  all  such  the  geodetics 
are  the  curves  given  by  the  equation  r  sin  0= const,  r  being  the 
perpendicular  on  the  axis  of  revolution,  ^  the  angle  at  which  the 
curve  crosses  the  meridian. 

The  general  problem  of  the  determination  of  geodetics  on  any 
surface  may  be  advantageously  treated  in  connexion  with  that  of 
"  parallel  "  curves.  By  parallel  "  curves  are  meant  curves  whose 
geodetic  distances  from  one  another  are  constant — in  other  words, 
the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  a  system  of  geodetics.  In  applying 
this  method  the  determination  of  a  system  of  parallel  curves  comes 
first,  and  the  determination  of  the  geodetics  to  which  they  are 
orthcM^onal  follows  as  a  deduction.  If  ^  (u,  9)  —const  be  a  system  of 
paral&l  curves,  it  is  shown  that  ^  must  satisfy  the  partial  differential 
equation 
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U  4>  («,  0,  a)  =  const  be  a  system  of  parallel  curves  satisfying  this 
equation,  then  d^l da » const  is  proved  to  represent  the  orthogonal 
geodetics.  The  same  method  enables  us  to  establish  a  result  first 
arrived  at  by  Jacobi,  that  whenever  a  first  integral  of  the  differential 
equation  for  geodetics  can  be  found,  the  final  integral  is  alwavs 
reducible  to  quadratures.  In  this  method  ^  corresponds  to  the 
characteristic  function  in  the  Hamiltonian  dynamics,  the  geodetics 
being  the  paths  of  a  particle  confined  to  the  surface  when  no 
extraneous  forces  are  in  action. 

The  expression  for  the  lineal  element  on  a  quadric  in  elliptic 
co-ordinates  suggested  to  Liouville  the  consideration  of  the  class 
of  surfaces  for  which  this  equation  takes  the  more  general  form 
d5*  =  (U-V).(UiMu*+Vi»J»»),  where  U,  Ui  are  functions  of  «,  and 
V,  Vi  functions  of  9,  and  shows  that,  for  this  class,  the  first  integral 
of  the  equation  of  the  parallels  Is  immediately  obtainable,  and  hence 
that  of  the  corresponding  geodetics.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  for 
this  more  general  class  of  surfaces  the  theorems  of  Chasles  and  Graves 
g^ven  above  will  also  hold  good. 

Geodetics  on  a  surface  corresponding  t^  ri^ht  lines  on  a  i)lane,  the 
question  arises  what  curves  on  a  surface  should  be  considered  to 
correspond  to  plane  circles.  There  are  two  claimants  for  the  posi- 
tion :  first,  the  curves  described  by  a  point  whose  geodetic  distance 
from  a  given  point  is  constant ;  and,  second,  the  curves  of  constant 
geodetic  curvature. 

On  certain  surfaces  the  curves  which  satisfy  one  of  these  conditions 
also  satisfy  the  other,  but  in  general  the  two  curves  must  be  carefully 

distingubhed.  The  pro- 
perty involved  in  the 
second  definition  is  more 
intrinsic,  and  we  shall 
therefore,  following  Liou- 
ville, call  the  curves  pos- 
sessing it  geodetic  circles. 
It  may  be  noted  that 
geodetic  circles,  except 
on  surfaces  of  constant 
specific  curvature,  do  not 
return  back  upon  them- 
selves like  circles  in  piano. 
As  a  particular  instance, 
a  eeodetic  on  an  ellipsoid 
(wnich  is,  of  course,  a 
geodetic  circle  of  zero 
curvature),  starting  from 
an  urabilic,  when  it  returns  again,  as  it  does  to  that  umbilic,  makes 
a  finite  angle  with  its  original  starting  position.  As  to  the  curve 
described  by  a  point  whose  geodetic  distance  from  a  given  centre 
is  constant.  Gauss  showed  from  the  fundamental  property  of  a 
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geodetic  -that  this  curve  resembles  the  plane  circle  in  beinf;  every* 
where  perpendicular  to  its  radius.  In  the  same  way  it  holds 
that  the  curve  described 
by  a  point  the  sum  (or 
difference)  of  whose  geo- 
detic distances  from-  two 
given  points  (foci)  is  con- 
stant, resembles  the  plane 
ellipse  (or  hyperbola)  m  the 
property  that  it  bisects  at 
every  point  the  external 
(or  internal)  anele  between 
the  geodetic  focal  radii, 
and,     as    a    consequence,  '»       \ 

that  the  curves  on  any  sur*  .'       J 

face  answering  to  confocal      ,1...*. 

ellipses     and     hyperbolas    * ';'"V 

intersect   at    right   angles.  •       ; 

The  equation  for  the  lineal  <       « 

element  enables  us  to  dis^  \      \ 

cuss  geodetic  circles  on  sur-  ;      *, 

faces  of   constant   specific  \     \ 

curvature!    for    we    have  \ 

seen  that  if  we  choose  as  «^ 

parameters  geodetics  and 
their  orthogonal  trajec- 
tories, the  equation  becomes 
d5*=dtt*+P*dtt*;  and  since 
(RR')-*  -  -  P^d^Fldu^ 
and    here   (RR')-^«»*(r«,  ' 

it  follows  P=A  cos  iM»-*+  ***^-  ^• 

B  sin  ikT*.  or  P— A  cosh  ttfl"^-fB  sinh  uar\  according  as  the 
surface  is  synclastic  or  anticlastic.  If  a  geodetic  circle  (curv- 
ature kr^)  be  chosen 
for  the  starting  curve 
»=o,  and  if  9  be  made  , 
the  length  of  the  arc  OY, 
intercepted  on  this  circle 
by  the  curve  9*=  const 
(see  fig.  i),  then  A  and  B 
can  be  proved  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  u  and  P  = 
cos  ua'^+akr*  sin  ua"^  for 
a  synclastic  surface,  P  = 
cosh  ua'^-^akr^  sinh  wa*"* 
for  an  anticlastic  sur- 
face. It  follows  from 
the  expression  for  the 
geodetic  curvature  p"*** 
V^^dP/du  that  in  both 
classes  of  surfaces  all  the 
other  orthogonal  curves 
tt*  const  will  be  geo- 
detic circles.  It  also 
appears  that  on  a  syn- 
clastic surface  of  con- 
stant specific  curvature 
all  the  geodetics  normal 
to  a  geodetic  circle  converge  to  a  point  on  either  side  as  on  a  sphere, 
and  can  be  described  with  a  stretched  string  taking  either  of  these 
points  as  centre,  the  length  of  the  string  being  a  tan"^  akr^  (see 
hg.  2).  These  normals  will  be  all  cut  orthogonally  by  an  equator, 
that  is,  by  a  geodetic  circle 
of  zero  curvature. 

For  anticlastic  surfaces, 
however,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish two  cases.  If  the 
curvature  kr^  of  the  geo- 
detic circle  >  a**  the  geo- 
detic normals  meet  in  a 
point  on  the  concave  side 
of  the  geodetic  circle,  and 
can  be  described  as  on  the 
synclastic  by  a  stretched 
string,  the  length  of  the 
string  being  a  tanh"*  flik  ~^,  • 
but  in  this  case  the  geo- 
detic normals  have  no 
equator  (see  fig.  3).  If 
on  the  other  nand  the 
curvature  of  the  geodetic 
circle  be  <a'^  the  nor- 
mals do  not  meet  on  either 
side,  but  do  possess  an 
equator,  and  at  this  equa-  pj^    . 

tor  the  geodetic  normals  '  ^' 

come  nearer  together  than  they  do  anywhere  else  (see  fig.  4). 

On  a  synclastic  surface  of  constant  specific  curvature  a~*  two  near 
geodetics  proceeding  from  a  point  always  meet  again  at  the  geodetic 
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distance  va;  and  more  generally  for  any  syndastic  surface  whose 
specific  curvature  at  every  point  lies  between  the  limits  a*~*  and  b"^ 
two  near  eeodetics  proceeding  from  a  point  always  meet  again  at  a 
geodetic  mstance  intermediate  in  value  between  -wa  and  irb.  On  an 
anticlastic  surface  two  near  geodetics  proceeding  from  a  point  never 
meet  again. 

RepresenkUion  of  Figures  on  a  Surface  by  Corresponding  Figures  on  a 
Plane;  Theory  of  Maps, 
The  most  valuable  methods  of  effecting  such  representation  are 
those  in  which  small  figures  are  identical  in  shape  with  the  figures 
which  they  represent.  This  property  is  known  to  belong  to  the 
representation  of  a  spherical  surface  by  Mercator's  method  as  well  as 
to  the  representation  by  stereographic  projection.  The  problem  of 
effecting  this  "  conformable  "  representation  is  easily  seen  to  be 
equivalent  to  that  of  throwing  the  expression  for  the  uneal  element 
into  what  is  known  in  the  theory  of  heat  conduction  as  the  isothermal 
form  d5*=X(</tt»-|-</t^),  for  we  have  then  only  to  choose  for  the 
representative  point  on  the  plane  that  whose  rectangular  co-ordinates 
are  «««,  y—v.  A  curious  investigation  has  been  made  by 
Beltrami — when  is  it  possible  to  represent  a  surface  on  a  plane  in 
such  a  way  that  the  geodetics  on  the  surface  shall  correspond  to  the 
right  lines  on  the  plane  (as,  for  example,  holds  true  when  a  spherical 
suriFace  is  projected  on  a  plane  by  lines  through  its  centre)?  He  has 
proved  that  the  only  dass  of  surface  for  which  such  representation  is 
possible  is  the  class  of  uniform  spedfic  curvature. 

Just  as  the  intrinsic  properties  of  a  synclastic  surface  of  uniform 
spedfic  curvature  are  reducible  to  those  of  a  particular  surface  of 

this  type,  i,e,  the  sphere,  so  we  can 
deal  with  an  anticlastic  surface  of 
constant  specific  curvature,  and 
reduce  its  properties  to  a  particular 
anticlastic  surface.  A  convenient 
surface  to  study  for  this  purpose  is 
that  known  as  the  pseudosphere^ 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  the 
tractrix  (an  involute  of  the  eaten- 
,  ary)  round  its  base  (see  fi^.  5). 
Its  equations  are  r^a  sm  ^, 
««»a(cos  0+log  tan  ic^).  This 
surface  can  be  conformably  repre- 
sented as  a  plane  map  by  choosing 
x'««  where  ta  is  the  longitude  of  the  point  ancf  y=  a/sin  4>. 
It  will  then  be  found  that  ds^ads'ly',  where  ds^XxnesX  element  on 
the  surface,  ds'  ^same  on  the  map.  It  easily  appears  that  geodetic 
drcles  on  the  surface  are  represented  by  circles  on  the  map,  the  angle 
^  at  which  these  cirdes  cut  the  base  depending  only  upon  uie 
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Fig.  6. 

curvature  of  the  geodetic  drcle,  cos  ^  being  equal  to  p~*.  As  a 
particular  case  it  follows  that  the  geodetics  on  the  surface  are 
represented  by  those  special  drcles  on  the  map  whose  centres  lie  on 
the  base  (see  fig.  6).  The  geodetic  distance  between  two  points  P 
and  Q  on  the  surface  is  represented  by  the  logarithm  of  the  anhar- 
monic  funcrion  AP'BQ',  where  P'Q'  are  the  representing  points  on 
the  map,  A  B  the  points  in  which  the  circle  on  the  map  wnich  passes 
through  P'  and  Q'^and  has  its  centre  on  the  base  cuts  the  base.  The 
perimeter  (/)  of  a  geodetic  drcle  of  curvature  p*"^  turns  out  to  be 
2irap/V(a*— P*)f  and  its  area  (/p"*— 2ir)a*.  The  geometry  of  coaxal 
cirdes  in  piano  accordingly  enables  us  to  demonstrate  anew  by  means 
of  the  pseudosphere  the  properties  which  we  have  shown  to  hold 
good  in  all  anticlastic  surfaces  of  constant  curvature.  Thus  the 
system  of  geodetics  cutting  orthogonally  a  geodetic  cirde  C  will  be 
represented  on  the  map  by  cirdes  having  their  centres  on  the  base, 
and  cutting  a  given  cirde  C  orthogonally,  ix,  by  a  coaxal  system  of 
cirdes.  ^A/e  know  that  the  other  orthogonal  trajectories  of  this  last 
system  are  another  coaxal  system,  and  therefore,  going  back  to  the 
pseudosphere,  we  learn  that  if  a  system  of  geodetics  be  drawn  normal 
to  a  geodetic  circle,  all  the  orthogonals  to  this  system  are  geodetic 
drcles.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  every  point  on  the  surface  has 
its  representative  on  the  map,  the  converse  does  not  hold.      It  is 


only  points  lying  above  the  line  ^  ^a  which  have  their  prototypes 
on  the  surface,  tne  portion  of  the  plane  bdow  this  line  not  dnswenng 
to  any  real  part  of  the  surface.  If  we  take  any  ciurve  C  on  the  map 
crossing  this  line,  the  part  of  the  curve  above  this  line  has  as  its 
prototype  a  curve  on  the  surface.  When  C  reaches  this  line,  C 
reaches  the  drcular  base  of  the  pseudosphere,  and  there  terminates 
abruptly.  The  distinction  between  the  two  cases  of  a  geodetic  drcle 
with  curvature  greater  and  one  with  curvature  less  than  or^  also 
comes  out  dearly.  For  if  curvature  of  C>a"*  the  map  drde  C 
lies  entirely  above  the  base,  and  the  coaxal  system  cutting  C  ortho- 
gonally passes  through  a  real  point ;  therefore  C  has  a  centre.  If 
curvature  of  C  <a"^  tne  map  circle  C'  intersects  the  base,  the  coaxal 
system  cutting  C  orthogonally  does  not  intersect  in  a  real  point,  and 
C  has  accordingly  no  centre.  It  is  of  interest  to  examine  in  what  way 
a  pseudosphere  differs  from  a  plane  as  re^^ards  the  behaviour  of 
parallel  lines.  If  on  a  plane  a  geodetic  AB  (i.e.  a  right  line)  be  taken, 
and  another  geodetic  constantly  pass  through  a  point  P  and  revolve 
round  P,  it  will  always  meet  AB  in  the  point  except  in  the  particular 
position.  On  the  pseudosphere,  if  we  carry  out  the  corresponding 
construction,  the  position  of  the  non-intersecting  geodetic  is  not 
unioue,  but  all  geodetics  drawn  within  a  certain  an^e  fail  to  meet  the 
geodetic  AB« 

Minimal  Surfaces, 
From  the  definition  given  in  part  I.  readily  follows  the  well- 
known  proi>erty  of  these  surfaces — ^that  the  two  prindpal  curvatures 
are  at  every  point  of  such  a  surface  equal  and  opposite.  For 
familiar  instances  of  the  class  we  have  the  surface  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  a  catenary  round  its  base  called  by  French  mathema- 
ticians the  alysseide,  and  the  right  conoid,  z^a  tan~*(y/x),  formed 
by  the  successive  edges  of  the  steps  of  a  spiral  staircase.  Monge 
succeeded  in  expressing  the  co-ordinates  of  the  most  general  minimal 
surface  in  two  parameters,  and  in  a  form  in  which  the  variables  are 
separated.  The  separation  of  the  variables  in  the  expression  signifies 
that  every  minimal  surface  belongs  to  the  class  of  surfaces  which  can 
be  generated  by  a  movement  of  translation  of  a  curve.  Enneper 
has  thrown  the  expression  for  the  co-ordinates  into  the  following 
convenient  forms : — 

X  -  i/(i  'U^)f{u)du'hij{.i  -^it^{v)dv, 

y  =  Ji/(i  +u^)f{u)du  -  ajd  +v')<t>(v)dv, 

z = Juf{u)du-\-jv<l>(v)dv. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  expression  fojr  the  lineal  element  oa  a 
minimal  surface  assumes  the  isothermal  form  d^=\{du^+di^)''(ii 
when  the  curves  «*"  const,  V"*  const  are  so  chosen  as  to  be  the  lines 
of  curvature;  and  (2)  when  they  are  chosen  to  be  the  lines  in  which 
the  surface  is  intersected  by  a  system  of  parallel  planes  and  the 
orthogonal  trajectories  of  these  Imes.  It  is  easily  proved  that  a 
minimal  surface  possesses  the  property  of  being  conformable  to  its 
spherical  representation.  For  since  the  indicatrix  at  every  point  is 
a  rectanpilar  hyperbola,  the  angle  between  the  elements  of  two 
intersecting  curves = angle  between  their  conjugate  tangents;  but 
this»angle  between  coniugate  tangents  to  representative  curves  on 
spheres* angle  between  these  curves  themselves. 

The  problem  of  finding  a  minimal  surface  to  pass  through  a  given 
curve  in  space,  known  as  Plateau's  problem,  possesses  an  exceptional 
interest  from  the  circumstance  that  it  can  be  always  exhibited  to  the 
eye  in  the  following  way  by  an  actual  physical  experiment.  Dip  a 
wire  having  the  form  of  the  given  curve  in  a  soap-bu  oble  solution,  and 
the  film  adhering  %o  the  wire  when  it  is  withdrawn  is  the  surface 
required.  This  is  evident,  since  from  the  theory  of  surface-tension 
we  know  that  a  very  thin  film  must  assume  that  form  for  which  the 
area  of  its  surface  is  the  least  possible.  The  same  theory  also  fur* 
nishes  us  with  an  elementary  proof  of  the  characteristic  property 
that  the  sum  of  the  curvatures  is  everywhere  zero,  inasmuch  as  the 
normal  pressure  on  the  film,  here  zero,  is  known  to  be  proportional  to 
the  surface-tension  multiplied  by  the  sum  of  the  curvatures. 

Riemann,  adopting  a  method  depending  upon  the  use  of  the  com* 
plex  variab^,  has  succeeded  in  solving  Plateau's  problem  for  several 
interesting  cases»  e,^,  i*^  when  the  contour  consists  of  three  infinite 
right  lines;  2^  when  it  consists  of  a  gauche  quadrilateral;  and  3°  when 
it  consists  of  any  two  circles  situated  in  parallel  planes.  (For  Lie's 
investigations  in  this  domain,  see  Groups,  Theory  of.) 

Non-extensional  Deformation. 

We  have  already  explained  what  is  meant  by  this  term.  It  is  a 
subject  to  which  much  study  has  been  devoted,  connecting  itself,  as 
it  does,  with  the  work  of  Gauss  in  pure  geometry  on  the  one  hand 
and  with  the  theory  of  elastidty  on  the  other.  Several  questions 
have  been  opened  up:  (i)  What  are  the  conditions  which  must  be 
fulfilled  by  two  surfaces  such  that  one  can  be  "  deformed  *'  so  as  to 
fit  on  the  other?  (2)  What  instances  have  we  of  known  surfaces 
applicable  to  one  another?  (3)  What  surfaces  are  applicable  to 
themselves?  (4}  In  regard  to  infinitely  small  deformations,  what 
are  the  differential  equations  which  must  be  satisfied  by  the  displace- 
ments? (5)  Under  what  circumstances  can  a  surface  not  be 
deformed?   Can  a  closed  surface  ever  be  deformed? 

I.  Of  course  if  two  surfaces  are  applicable  we  must  be  able  to  get 
two  systems  of  parameter  curves  i«b  const,  r— const,  on  the  f&st 
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surface,  and  two  systems  on  the  second,  such  that  the  equation  for 
the  Hneal  element,  when  referred  to  these,  may  have  an  identical 
form  for  the  two  surfaces.  The  problem  is  now  to  select  these  corre- 
sponding systems.  We  may  conveniently  take  for  the  co-ordinate 
u  the  specinc  curvature  on  each  surface,  and  choose  for  v  the  function 
du/dn  which  denotes  the  rate  of  increase  of  u  along  a  direction  normal 
to  the  curve  «» const.  Then,  since  at  corresponding  points  both  u 
and  V  will  be  the  same  for  one  surface  as  for  the  other,  if  the  surfaces  are 
applicable,  £,  F  and  G,  in  the  equation  ds*'>^Edu*-\-2Fdudv+Gdi^f 
must  be  identical  for  the  two  surfaces.  Clerk  Maxwell  has  put 
the  geometrical  relation  which  exists  between  two  applicable 
surfaces  in  the  following  way:  If  we  take  any  two  corresponding 
points  P  and  P'  on  two  such  surfaces,  it  is  always  possible  to  draw 
two  elements  through  P  parallel  to  conjugate  semi-diameters  of  the 
indicatrix  at  P,  such  that  the  corresponding  elements  through  P' 
shall  be  parallel  to  conjugate  semi-diameters  of  the  indicatrix  at  P'. 
The  curves  made  up  of  all  these  elements  will  divide  the  two  surfaces 
into  small  parallelograms,  the  four  parallelograms  having  P  as 
common  vertex  being  identical  in  size  and  shape  with  the  four  having 
P'  as  vertex.  Maxwell  regards  the  surfaces  as  made  up  in  the  limit 
of  these  small  parallelograms.  Now,  in  order  to  render  these  sur- 
faces ready  for  application,  the  first  step  would  be  to  alter  the  anele 
between  two  of  the  planes  of  the  parallelograms  at  P,  so  as  to  make 
it  equal  to  that  between  the  corresponding  planes  at  P'.  If  this  be 
done  it  is  readily  seen  that  all  the  angles  Mtween  the  other  planes  at 
P  and  P',  and  at  all  other  corresponding  points,  will  become  equal 
also.  The  curves  which  thus  belong  to  the  conjugate  systems 
common  to  the  two  surfaces  may  be  regarded  as  lines  of  bending, 

2.  Any  surface  of  uniform  specific  curvature,  whether  positive  or 
negative,  is  applicable  to  another  surface  of  the  same  uniform 
specific  curvature  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways.  For  if  we  arbi- 
trarily choose  two  points,  O  and  O',  one  on  each  surface,  and  two 
elements,  one  through  each  point,  we  can  apply  the  surfaces,  making 
O  and  O'  corresponding  points  and  the  elements  corresponding 
elements.  This  follows  from  the  form  of  the  equation  of  the  lineal 
element,  which  is  for  svnclastic  surfaces  d^= aw* +a*  8in*(tta-^)df*, 
and  for  anticlastic,  d^^du^+a*  sinh*(i«r^)Ji^,  and  is  therefore 
identical  for  the  two  surfaces  in  question.  Again,  a  ruled  surface 
may  evidently  be  deformed  by  first  rotatin^^  round  a  generator,  the 
portion  of  the  surface  lying  to  one  side  of  this  generator,  then  round 
the  consecutive  generator,  the  portion  of  the  surface  lying  beyond 
this  again,  and  so  on.^  It  is  dear  that  in  such  deformation  the 
rectilinear  generators  in  the  old  surface  remain  the  rectilinear 
generators  in  the  new;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  ruled 
surfaces  can  be  constructed  which  shall  be  applicable,  yet  so  that 
the  generators  will  not  correspond.  For,  deform  a  hyperboloid  of 
one  sheet  in  the  manner  described,  turning  the  portions  of  the  surface 
round  the  consecutive  generators  of  one  system,  and  then  deform 
the  hyperboloid,  using  the  generators  of  the  other  system.  The 
two  surfaces  so  obtained  are,  of  course,  applicable  to  one  another, 
yet  so  that  their  generators  do  not  now  correspond.  Conversely 
Bonnet  has  shown  that,  whenever  two  ruled  surfaces  are  thus 
applicable,  without  correspondence  of  generators,  they  must  be  both 
applicaUe  to  the  same  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet.  The  alvss^ide  is  a 
pood  example  of  a  surface  of  revolution  applicable  to  a  ruled  surface, 
m  this  case  the  right  circular  conoid,  the  generators  of  the  conoid 
coinciding  with  the  meridians  of  the  alyss^ide. 

3.  As  instances  of  surfaces  applicable  to  themselves,  we  may  take 
sunaces  of  uniform  specific  curvature,  as  obviously  follows  from  the 
reasoning  already  given;  also  surfaces  of  revolution,  inasmuch  as 
any  such  surface  can  be  turned  round  its  axis  and  still  fit  upon  its 
ola  position.  Again,  helicoidal  surfaces  possess  this  i^roperty.  A 
helicoidal  surface  means  that  traced  out  by  a  rigid  wire,  which  is 
given  a  screw  motion  round  a  fixed  axis,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  the  surface  made  up  of  a  system  of  helices  starting  from  the 
points  of  a  given  curve,  all  having  the  same  axis  and  the  same  interval 
between  the  successive  threads.  The  applicability  of  such  a  surface 
to  itself,  if  given  a  screw  motion  round  the  axis,  is  evident  from  the 
law  of  its  formation. 

4.  The  possible  small  variations  (,  ty,  t  of  the  points  of  a  surface 
when  it  is  subject  to  a  small  inextensional  deformation  are  condi- 
tioned by  the  equation  dxd^-^-dydfi-j-dsdl^^O,  or  making  x  and  y 
the  independent  variables, 

From  thb  it  follows  that  the  three  equations  must  separately 
hold 

Accordingly,  the  determination  of  a  possible  small  deformation  of  a 
given  surface  is  reduced  to  the  analytical  problem  of  finding  three 
functions  ^,  ij,  f  of  the  variables  x  and  y  to  satisfy  these  equations. 
Changing  the  co-ordinates  to  a  and  fi  where  a « const,  ^= const, 
are  the  curves  of  inflexion  on  the  surface,  the  solution  of  the  equations 
can  be  shown  to  depend  upon  that  of  the  eauation  dhajdad^^Xw^ 
where  X  is  a  function  of  a  and  /5  depending  on  the  form  of  the  surface. 
The  last  equation  can  be  integrated,  and  the  possible  deformation 
determined  in  the  case  of  a  spherical  surface,  or  of  any  surface  of 


unifonn  specific  cufvature.     It  is  easily  shown  that  if  we  have 
determined  the  displacements  for  any  surface  S  we  can  do  so  for  any 
surface  obtained  from  S  by  a  linear  transformation  of  the  variables. 
For  let 

xf  ^aiX'^hiy-\-C}»-\-du  y«a««+^y-|-cjsH-<fc, 

then  the  displacements 

r=Ai{+Bii7+Cif,  ,'-A,€+B„i-fC«r,  f =A,{-hB,i,+C,r. 
where  Ai  Bi,  &c.,  are  the  minors  of  the  determinant  [ai  ht  c»],  will 
evidently  satisfy  the  equation 

dxfde  +  d^d-n'  +  dffd};'  -  0. 
Accordingly  the  known  solution  for  a  sphere  furnishes  us  with  a 
solution  for  any  quadric.     Moutard  has  pointed  out  a  curious 
connexion  between  the  problem  of  small  deformation  and  that  of  the 
applicability  of  two  finitely  different  surfaces. 

For   if    dxdi-\-dydri-\-dzdt'^Ot   it    follows    that    if    *    be    any 
constant, 

^{d{x  -  *«}«  -|-U(y  -  kri)Y  +  [d{z  -  kt)\\ 
Consequently,  if  we  take  two  surfaces  such  that  for  the  first 

X  =  of+fe^,  Y  =  y^-k'n,  Z  -  s-f&r. 
and  for  the  second 


then 


X'  =  x-H,  Y'  =  y-ifen,  Z'  «  j^ikr, 

iX*-frfY»H-rfZ» = (fX'»-i-ifY'»  «iZ'», 


and  therefore  the  new  surfaces  are  applicable. 

5.  Jellett  and  Clerk  Maxwell  have  shown  by  different  methods 
that,  if  a  curve  on  a  surface  be  held  fixed,  there  can  be  no  small 
deformation,  except  this  curve  be  a  curve  of  inflexion.  This  may  be 
also  proved  thus :  There  can  be  no  displacement  of  the  tangent  planes 
along  the  fixed  curve,  for,  at  any  point  of  the  curve  the  geodetic 
curvature  cannot  alter;  but  in  present  case  the  ordinary  curvature 
of  the  curve  is  also  fixed,  therefore  their  ratio  is  constant,  so  that 
5cos^=— sin  (?W»0,  where  d  is  the  angle  which  the  osculating 
plane  makes  with  the  tangent  plane;  therefore  unless  sin  ^»0,  as  it 
IS  along  a  curve  of  inflexion,  59  =  0,  and  therefore  the  tangent  plane 
at  each  point  is  unaltered.  Hence  it  can  be  shown  "Uiat  alone 
the  given  curve  not  only  ^,  iy,  i*  vanish,  but  also  their  differential 
coefficients  of  all  orders,  and  therefore  no  displacement  is  possible. 

The  question  has  been  much  discussed:  Can  a  closed  synclastic 
surface  be  deformed?  There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  opinion 
amongst  mathematicians  that  such  deformation  is  always  impossible, 
but  we  do  not  think  any  unimpeachable  demonstration  of  this  has 
yet  been^  given.  It  is  certain  that  a  complete  spherical  surface  does 
not  admit  of  inextensive  deformation,  for  if  it  did  it  would  follow 
from  Gauss's  theorem  that  the  new  surface  would  have  a  uniform 
specific  curvature.  Now,  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  the  only 
closed  surface  possessing  this  property  is  the  sphere  itself,  piiovided 
that  the  surfaces  in  question  be  such  that  all  their  tangent  planes 
lie  entirely  outside  them.  We  can  then,  by  the  method  of 
linear  transformation  already  given,  extend  the  theorem  of  the 
impossibility  of  deformation  to  any  ellipsbid. 

The  theorem  that  a  sphere  is  the  only  closed  surface  of  constant 
specific  curvature  may,  we  suggest,  be  established  by  means  of 
the  following  two  propositions,  which  hold  for  integration  on  any 
closed  surface,  p  being  the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  the 
tangent  plane: — 


j7(i/R  +  i/RO  iK  -  2ffpdS/RR' 
2ffdS^ffp(i/R  +  ilR^dS. 


(I) 
(2) 


Now  multiply  both  sides  of  the  first  equation  by  the  constant  VRR', 
and  subtract  the  second,  and  we  get: — 

Jf/{(R7R)1  -  (R/R0n*^S+j!//>(i/R*-i/R'*)«rfS=O, 

which  is  impossible  unless  R'=»R  everywhere,  since  in  accordance 
with  the  proviso  p  is  everywhere  positive. 

Theorems  (i)  and  (2)  are  deduced  by  Jellett  by  means  of  the 
calculus  of  variations  in  his  treatise  on  that  subject.  They  may  also 
be  very  simply  proved  thus:  Draw  normals  to  the  surface  along  the 
contours  of  the  small  squares  formed  by  lines  of  curvature,  and  let 
these  meet  successive  parallel  surfaces  at  distances  dn,  then  the 
volume  bounded  by  two  parallel  surfaces 

=irWS  77  dn{i  +  n[R)  (I  +  n/RO 

=^ffdS{n  +  ln«(i/R  +  i/R')  +  l^VRRO ; 

but  taking  origin  inside,  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  O  on  a  tan- 
gent plane  to  the  outer  surface  =  />H-n  on  account  of  the  parallelism 
of  the  surfaces.  Also  dS  for  outer  surface=rfS(l-i-ji/R)(i+n/R'); 
therefore  volume  in  question 

«  i//"(/»  +  n)  (I  +  n/R)  (I  +  «/RO^S  -  iffpdS 
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Hence  equating  coefiicients  of  the' powers  of  fi — 

Cfp  (i/R  +  i/R')dS  -  2JfdS, 

and  //2/HiS/RR'  -//  (i/R  +  ifROdS, 

References  to  the  original  memoirs  will  be  found  in  Salmon's 
Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions,  Frost's  Solid  Geometry  and, 
more  completely,  in  Darboux's  Lemons  sur  la  ihiorie  gkUrale  dds 
surfaces,  0-  Pu.;F.  Pu,) 

SURGBy  in  meteorology,  an  irregular  fluctuation  of  the 
barometer,  extending  over  a  long  period  {e.g,  a  month),  in 
contradistinction  to  the  shorter  fluctuations,  covering  two 
or  three  days,  caused  by  alternating  conditions  of  high  and 
low  pressure.    The  cause  of  surges  is  not  understood. 

SURGERY  (Fr.  chirurgie^  from  Gr.  xetfyoMpyia^  ix,  hand- 
work), the  profession  and  art  of  the  surgeon  (chirurgien), 
connected  speciaDy  with  the  cure  of  diseases  or  injuries  by 
operative  manual  and  instrumental  treatment. 

History. — Surgery  in  all  countries  is  as  old  as  human  needs. 
A  certain  skill  in  the  stanching  of  blood,  the  extraction  of  arrows, 
the  binding  up  of  wounds,  the  supporting  of  broken  limbs  by 
splints,  and  the  like,  together  with  an  instinctive  reliance  on 
the  healing  power  of  the  tissues,  has  been  common  to  men 
everywhere.  In  both  branches  of  the  Indo-European  stock 
surgical  practice  (^  well  as  medical)  reached  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  a  matter  of  controversy 
whether  the  Greeks  got  their  medicine  (or  any  of  it)  from  the 
Hindus  (through  the  medium  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood),  or 
whether  the  Hindus  owed  that  high  degree  of  medical  and  surgical 
knowledge  and  skiU  which  is  reflected  in  Charaka  (ist  century 
A.D.)  and  Susruta  (2nd  century)  (conmientators  of  uncertain 
date  on  the  Yajur-Veda)  to  their  contact  with  Western  civiliza- 
tion after  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  The  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  former  view  is  ably  stated  by  Wise  in  the  Introduction 
to  his  History  of  Medicine  Among  the  AsiaHcs  (London,  1868). 
The  correspondence  between  the  SuSruta  and  the  Hippocratic 
Collection  is  closest  in  the  sections  relating  to  the  ethics  of  medical 
practice;  the  description,  also,  of  lithotomy  in  the  former  agrees 
almost  exactly  with  the  account  of  the  Alexandrian  practice 
as  given  by  Celsus.  But  there  are  certainly  some  dexterous 
operations  described  in  Susruta  (such  as  the  rhinoplastic)  which 
were  of  native  invention;  the  elaborate  and  lofty  ethical  code 
appears  to  be  of  pure  Brahmanical  origin;  and  the  copious 
materia  medica  (which  included  arsenic,  mercury,  zinc,  and 
many  other  substances  of  permanent  value)  does  not  contain  a 
single  article  of  foreign  source.  There  is  evidence  also  (in 
Arrian,  Strabo  and  other  writers)  that  the  East  enjoyed  a 
proverbial  reputation  for  medical  and  surgical  wisdom  at  the 
time  of  Alexander's  invasion.  We  may  give  the  first  place, 
then,  to  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Indo-£ur(^>ean  stock  in  a 
sketch  of  the  rise  of  surgery,  leaving  as  insoluble  the  question 
of  the  date  of  the  Sanskrit  compendiums  or  compilations  which 
pass  under  the  names  of  two  representative  persons,  Charaka 
and  SuSruta  (the  dates  assigned  to  these  ranging  as  widely  as 
500  years  on  each  side  of  the  Christian  era). 

The  SuSrulA  speaks  throughout  of  a  single  class  of  practitioners 
who  undertook  both  surgical  and  medical  cases.  Nor  were 
there  any  fixed  degrees  or  orders  of  skill  within  the 
profession;  even  lithotomy,  which  at  Alexandria 
was  assigned  to  specialists,  was  to  be  undertaken  by  any  one^ 
the  leave  of  the  raja  having  been  first  obtained.  The  only 
distinction  recogni29ed  between  medicine  and  surgery  was  in 
the  inferior  order  of  barbers,  nail-trimmers,  ear-borers,  tooth- 
drawers  and  phlebotomists,  who  were  outside  the  Brahmanical 
caste. 

Susruta  describes  more  than  one  hundred  surgical  instruments, 
made  of  steel.  They  should  have  good  handles  and  firm  joints,  be 
well  polished,  and  sharp  enough  to  divide  a  hair;  they  should  be 
perfecdy  clean»  and  kept  in  flannel  in  a  wooden  bo3L  They  included 
various  shapes  of  scalpels,  bistouries,  lancets,  scarifiers,  saws,  bone- 
nippers,  scissors,  trocars  and  needles.  There  were  also  blunt  hooks, 
loops,  probes  (including  a  caustic-holder),  directors,  sounds,  scoops 
and  forceps  (for  polypi,  &c.),  as  well  as  catheters,  sjrringes,  a  rectal 
speculum  and  bougies.  There  were  fourteen  varieties  of  bandage. 
The  favourite  form  of  splint  was  made  of  thin  slips  of  bamboo  bound 
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together  with  string  and  cut  to  the  length  required.  Wise  says  that 
he  had  frequently  used  '*  this  admirable  splint,"  particularly  for 
fractures  of  the  thigh,  humerus,  radius  and  ulna,  and  it  was  subse- 
quently adopted  in  the  English  army  under  the  name  of  the  **  patent 
lattantcane  splint." 

Fractures  were  diagnosedr  among  other  signs,  by  crepitus.  Dis- 
locations were  elaborately  classified,  and  the  differential  diagnosis 
given;  the  treatment  was  by  traction  and  countertraction,  circum- 
duction and  other  dexterous  manipulation.  Wounds  were  divided 
into  incised,  punctured,  lacerated,  contused,  &c.  Cuts  of  the  head 
and  face  were  sewed.  Skill  in  extracting  foreign  bodies  was  carried 
to  a  great  height,  the  magnet  being  used  for  iron  particles  under 
certain  specified  circumstances.  Inflammations  were  treated  by 
the  usual  antiphlogistic  regimen  and  appliances;  venesection  was 
practised  at  several  other  points  beskles  the  bend  of  the  elbow; 
leeches  were  more  often  resorted  to  than  the  lancet;  cupping  also 
was  in  general  use.  Poulticing,  fomenting  and  the  like  were  done 
as  at  present.  Amputation  was  done  now  and  then,  notwithstanding 
the  want  of  a  good  control  over  the  haemorrhage;  boiling  oil  was 
applied  to  the  etump,  with  pressure  by  means  of  a  cup-formed 
bandage,  pitch  being  sometimee  added.  Tumours  and  enlarged 
lymphatic  glands  were  cut  out,  and  an  arsenical  salve  applied  to  the 
raw  surfaces  to  prevent  recurrence.  Abdominal  dropsy  and  hydro- 
cele were  treatea  by  tapping  with  a  trocar;  and  varieties  of  hernia 
were  understood,  omental  hernia  being  temoved  by  operation  on  the 
scrotum.  Aneurisms  were  known,  but  not  treated ;  the  use  of  the 
ligature  on  the  continuity  of  an  artery,  as  well  as  on  the  cut  end  of 
it  in  a  flap,  is  the  one  thing  that  a  modem  surgeon  will  miss  somewhat 
noticeably  in  the  ancient  surgery  of  the  Hindus;  and  the  reason  of 
their  backwardness  in  that  matter  was  doubtless  their  want  of 
familiarity  with  die  coarse  of  the  arteries  and  with  the  arterial  circu- 
lation. Besides  the  operation  already  mentioned,  the  abdomen  was 
opened  by  a  short  incision  below  the  umbilicus  slightly  to  the  left  of 
tne  middle  line  for  the  purpose  of  removing  intestinal  concretions 
or  other  obstruction  (laparotomy).  Only  a  small  segment  of  the 
bowel  was  exposed  at  one  time;  the  concretion  when  found  was 
removed,  the  mtestine  stitched  together  again,  anointed  with  ^hee 
and  honey,  and  returned  into  the  cavity.  Lithotomy  was  practised, 
without  the  staff.  There  was  a  plastic  operation  for  the  restoration 
of  the  nose,  the  skin  bein^  taken  from  the  cheek  adjoining,  and  the 
vascularity  kept  up  by  a  bridge  of  tissue.  The  ophthalmic  sui^ry 
included  extraction  of  cataract.  Obstetric  operations  were  various, 
including  caesarean  section  and  crushing  the  foetus. 

The  medication  and  constitutional  treatment  in  surgical  cases 
were  in  keepii^  with  the  general  care  and  elaborateness  of  their 
practice,  and  with  the  copiousness  of  their  materia  medica.  Oint- 
ments and  other  external  applications  had  usually  a  basis  of  ghee  (or 
clarified  butter),  and  contained,  among  other  things,  such  metals  as 
arsenic,  zinc,  copper,  mercury  and  sulphate  of  iron.  For  every 
emergency  and  every  known  form  of  disease  there  were  elaborate 
and  minute  directions  in  the  ^tras,  which  were  taught  by  the 
physician-priests  to  the  young  aspirants.  Book  learning  was 
considered  of  no  use  without  experience  and  manual  skill  in  opera- 
tions; the  different  surgical  operations  were  shown  to  the  student 
upon  wax  spread  on  a  board,  on  gourds,  cucumbers  and  other  soft 
fruits;  tapping  and  puncturing  were  practised  on  a  leathern  bag  filled 
with  water  or  soft  mud ;  scarifications  and  bleeding  on  the  fresh 
hides  of  animals  from  which  the  hair  had  been  removed ;  puncturing 
and  lancing  upon  the  hollow  stalks  of  water-lilies  or  the  vessels  c3 
dead  animals;  bandaging  was  pijactised  on  flexible  models  of  the 
human  body;  sutures  on  leather  and  cloth;  the  plastic  operations 
on  dead  animals;  and  the  application  of  caustics  and  cauteries  on 
living  animals.  A  knowledge  of  anatomy  was  held  to  be  necessary, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  systematically  acquired  by  dissec- 
tion. Superstitions  and  theurgic  ioeas  were  dili&^ntly  kept  up  so  as 
to  impress  the  vulgar.  The  whole  body  of  teaching,  itself  the  dow 
growth  of  much  close  observation  and  profound  thinking  during  the 
vigorous  period  of  Indo-Aryan  progress,  was  given  out  in  later  times 
as  a  revelation  from  (heaven,  and  as  resting  upon  an  absolute 
authority.  Pathological  principles  were  not  wanting,  but  they  were 
derived  from  a  purely  arbitrary  or  conventional  physiology  (wind, 
bile  and  phlegm; ;  and  the  whole  elaborate  fabric  of  rules  and  direc- 
tions, great  though  its  utility  must  have  been  for  many  generations, 
was  without  the  quickening  power  of  reason  and  freedom,  and  became 
inevitably  stiff  and  decrepit. 

The  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  far  behind  the  Hindus  in 
their  knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery,  notwithstanding 
that  China  profited  at  the  same  time  as  Tibet  by 
the  missionary  propagation  of  Buddhism-  Surgery 
in  particular  had  hardly  developed  among  them  beyond  the 
merest  rudiments,  owing  to  their  religious  respect  for  dead 
bodies  and  their  unwillingness  to  draw  blood  or  otheni^ise 
interfere  with  the  living  structure.  Their  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy have  been  from  the  earliest  times  unusually  fanciful,  and 
their  surgical  practice  has  consis;ted  almost  entirely  of  external 
applications.;    Tumpurs*  and  boils  were  treated,  by  scarifications 
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or  incisions.  The  distinctive  Chinese  surgical  invention  is 
acupuncture^  or  the  insertion  of  fine  needles,  of  hardened  silver 
or  gold,  for  an  inch  or  more  (with  a  twisting  motion)  into  the 
seats  of  pain  or  inflammation.  Wise  says  that  '*  the  needle 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  that  part  several  minutes,  or  in  some 
cases  of  neuralgia  for  days,  with  great  advantage  ";  rheumatism 
and  chronic  gout  were  among  the  localized  pains  so  treated. 
There  are  367  points  specified  where  needles  may  be  inserted 
without  injuring  great  vessels  and  vital  organs. 

Cupping-vessels  made  of  cow-horn  have  been  found  in  ancient 
Egyptian  tombs.  On  monuments  and  the  walls  of  temples 
Erimiima^  are  figuTes  of  patients  bandaged,  or  undergoing 
^^^y^^'^^  operation  at  the  hands  of  surgeons.  In  museum 
collections  of  Egyptian  antiquities  there  are  lancets,  forceps, 
knives,  probes,  scissors,  &c.  Ebers  interprets  a  passage  in  the 
papyrus  discovered  by  him  as  relating  to  the  operation  of  cataract. 
Surgical  instruments  for  the  ear  are  figured,  and  artificial  teeth 
have  been  found  in  mummies.  Mummies  have  also  been  found 
with  well-set  fractures.  Herodotus  describes  Egypt,  notwith- 
standing its  fine  clinmte,  as  being  full  of  medical  practitioners, 
who  were  all  *^  specialists."  The  ophthalmic  surgeons  were 
celebrated,  and  practised  at  the  court  of  Cjrrus. 

Greek  Surgery.^As  in  the  case  of  the  Sanskrit  medical 
writings,  the  earliest  Greek  compendiums  on  surgery  bear  witness 
to  a  long  organic  growth  of  knowledge  and  skill 
through  many  generations.  In  the  Homeric  picture 
of  society  the  surgery  is  that  of  the  battlefield,  and  it  is  of  the 
most  meagre  kind.  Achilles  is  concerned  about  the  restoration 
to  health  of  Machaon  for  the  reason  that  his  skill  in  cutting  out 
darts  and  applying  salves  to  wounds  was  not  the  least  valuable 
service  that  a  hero  could  render  to  the  Greek  host.  Machaon 
probably  represents  an  amateur,  whose  taste  had  led  him,  as 
it  did  Mekmpus,  to  converse  with  centaurs  and  to  glean  some 
of  their  traditional  wisdom.  Between  that  primitive  state  of 
civilization  and  the  date  of  the  first  Greek  treatises  there  had 
been  a  long  interval  of  gradual  progress. 

The  surgery  of  the  Hippocratic  Collection  (age  of  Pericles)  bears 
every  evidence  of  finish  and  elaboration.  The  two  treatises  on 
HiDooentio  f"^ctures  and  on  dislocations  respectively  are  hardly 
Sumiy^  surpassed  in  some  ways  by  the  writings  of  the  present 
^^^^*  mechanical  age.  Of  the  four  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder  the  displacement  downwards  into  the  axilla  is  given 
as  the  only  one  at  all  common.  The  two  most  usual  dislocations 
of  the  femur  were  backwards  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii  and  forwards 
on  to  the  obturator  region.  Fractures  of  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  vertebrae  are  described,  and  caution  advised  against 
trusting  those  who  would  magnify  that  injury  into  fracture  of  the 
spine  itself.  Tubercles  (^{/iiara)  are  given  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
spinal  curvature,  an  anticipation  of  Pott's  diagnosis.  In  all  matters 
of  treatment  there  was  the  same  fertility  of  resource  as  in  the  Hindu 
practice ;  the  most  noteworthy  point  is  that  shortening  was  by  many 
regarded  as  inevitable  after  simple  fracture  of  the  femur.  Fractures 
and  dislocations  were  the  most  complete  chapters  of  the  Hippocratic 
surgery;  the  whole  doctrine  and  practical  art  of  them  had  arisen 
(like  sculpture)  with  no  help  from  dissection,  and  obviously  owed 
its  excellence  to  the  opportunities  of  the  palaestra.  The  next  most 
elaborate  chapter  is  that  on  wounds  and  injuries  of  the  head,  which 
refers  them  to  a  minute  subdivision,  anci  includes  the  depressed 
fracture  and  the  contrecoup.  Trephining  was  the  measure  most 
commonly  resorted  to,  even  where  there  was  no  compression. 
Numerous  forms  of  wounds  and  injuries  of  other  parts  are  specified. 
Ruptures,  piles,  rectal  polypi,  fistula  in  ano  and  prolapsus  ani  were 
among  the  other  conditions  treated.  The  amputation  or  excision  of 
tumours  does  not  appear  to  have  been  undertaken  so  freely  as  in 
Hindu  surgical  practice;  nor  was  lithotomy  performed  except  by  a 
specially  expert  person  now  and  then.  The  diagnosis  of  empyema 
was  known,  and  the  treatment  of  it  was  by  an  incision  in  the 
intercostal  space  and  evacuation  of  the  pus.  Among  their  instru- 
ments were  forceps,  probes,  directors,  sjnringes,  rectal  speculum, 
catheter  and  various  kinds  of  cautery. 

Between  the  Hippocratic  era  and  the  foimding  of  the  school 
of  Alexandria  (about  300  B.C.)  there  is  nothing  of  surgical 
^^  progress  to  dwell  upon.  The  Alexandrian  epoch 
Pei^.  Stands  out  prominently  by  reason  of  the  enthusiastic 
cultivation  of  himian  anatomy — ^there  are  allegations 
also  of  vivisection — at  the  hands  of  Herophilus  (335-280  B.C.) 
and  Erasistratus  (280  B.C.).  The  substance  of  this  movement 
appears  to  have  been  precision  of  diagnosis  (not  unattended  with 


pedantic  minuteness),  boidnesd  of  operative  procedure,  sub- 
division of  practice  into  a  number  of  specialities,  but  hardly  a 
single  addition  to  the  stock  of  physiological  or  pathological 
ideas,  or  even  to  the  traditional  wisdom  of  the  Hippocratic 
time.  ''  The  surgeons  of  the  Alexandrian  school  were  all 
distinguished  by  the  nicety  and  complexity  of  their  dressings 
and  bandagings,  of  which  they  invented  a  great  variety." 
Herophilus  boldly  used  the  knife  even  on  internal  organs  such 
as  the  liver  and  spleen,  which  latter  he  regarded  ''  as  of  little 
consequence  in  the  animal  economy."  He  treated  retention 
of  urine  by  a  particular  kind  of  catheter,  which  long  bore  his 
name.  Lithotomy  was  much  practised  by  a  few  specialists, 
and  one  of  them  (Ammonius  Lithotomos,  287  B.C.)  is  said  to 
have  used  an  instrument  for  breaking  the  stone  in  the  bladder 
into  several  pieces  when  it  was  too  large  to  remove  whole.  A 
sinister  story  of  the  time  is  that  concerning  Antiochus,  son  of 
Alexander,  king  of  Syria  (150  B.C.),  who  was  done  to  death  by 
the  lithotomists  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  under  the  pretence 
that  he  had  stone  in  the  bladder,  the  instigator  of  the  crime 
being  his  guardian  and  supplanter  Diodotus. 

The  treatise  of  CeUus,  De  re  medica  (reign  of  Augustus),  reflects  the 
state  of  surgery  in  the  ancient  world  for  a  period  of  several  centuries: 
it  is  the  best  record  of  the  Alexandrian  practice  itself,  and  it  ma^^  be 
taken  to  stand  for  the  Roman  practice  of  the  period  following. 
Great  jealousy  of  Greek  medicine  and  surgery  was  expressed  by 
many  of  the  Romans  of  the  republic,  notaSly  by  Cato  the  Elder 
(234-149  B.C.^,  who  himself  practised  on  his  estate  according  to  the 
native  traditions.  His  medical  observations  are  given  in  De  re 
rustica.  In  reducing  dislocations  he  made  use  of  the  following 
incantation:  **  Huat  hanat  ista  pista  sista  damiato  damnaustra. 
The  first  Greek  surgeon  who  established  himself  in  Rome  is  said  to 
have  been  Archa^thus,  whose  fondness  for  the  knife  and  cautery 
at  length  led  to  his  expulsion  by  the  populace.  It  was  in  the  person 
of  Asclepiades,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  that  the 
Hellenk  medical  practice  acquired  a  permanent  footing  in  Rome. 
He  confined  his  practice  mostly  to  meoicine,  but  he  is  credited  with 
practising  the  operation  of  tracheotomy.  He  is  one  of  those  whom 
Tertullian  quotes  as  practising  vivisections  for  the  gratification  of 
their  curiosity  (De  anima,  15).  The  next  figure  in  the  suipcal 
history  is  Celsus,  who  devotes  the  7th  and  8th  books  of  his  Se  re 
medica  exclusively  to  surgery.  There  is  not  much  in 
these  beyond  the  precepts  of  the  Brahmanical  iSlstras  «•«««• 
and  the  maxims  and  rules  of  Greek  surgery.  Plastic  operations 
for  the  restoration  of  the  nose,  lips  and  ears  are  described  at 
some  length,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  hernia  by  taxis  and 
operation;  in  the  latter  it  was  recommended  to  apply  the  actual 
cautery  to  the  canal  after  the  hernia  had  been  returned.  The 
celebrated  description  of  lithotomy  is  that  of  the  operation 
as  practised  long  before  in  India  and  at  Alexandria.  The 
treatment  of  sinuses  in  various  regions  is  dwelt  upon,  and  in  the  case 
of  sinuses  of  the  thoracic  wall  resection  of  the  rib  is  mentioDed. 
Trephining  has  the  same  prominent  place  assigned  to  it  as  in  the 
Greek  surgery.  The  resources  of  contemporary  surgery  may^  be 
estimated  by  the  fact  that  subcutaneous  urethrotomy  was  practised 
when  the  urethra  was  blocked  by  a  calculus.  Amputation  of  an 
extremity  is  described  in  detail  for  the  first  time  in  surgical  literature. 
Mention  is  niade  of  a  variety  of  ophthalmic  operations,  which  were 
done  by  specialists  after  the  Alexandrian  fashion. 

Galen's  practice  of  surgery  was  mostly  in  the  early  part 
of  his  career  (b.  a.d.  130),  and  there  is  little  of  special  surgical 
interest  in  his  writings,  great  as  their  importance 
is  for  anatomy,  physiology  and  the  general  doctrines 
of  disease.  Among  the  operations  credited  to  him  are  resection 
of  a  portion  of  the  sternum  for  caries  and  ligature  of  the  temporal 
artery.  It  may  be  assumed  that  surgical  practice  w:as  in  a 
flourishing  condition  all  through  the  period  of  the  empire  from 
the  accounts  preserved  by  Oribasius  of  the  great  surgeons 
Antyllus,  Leonides,  Rufus  and  Heliodorus.  Antyllus  (aj>.  300) 
is  daimed  by  Haser  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  world's  surgeons;  he  had  an  operation  for 
aneurism  (tying  the  artery  above  and  below  the 
sac,  and  evacuating  its  contents),  for  cataract,  for  the  cure  of 
stammering;  and  he  treated  contractures  by  something  like 
tenotomy.  Rufus  and  Heliodorus  are  said  to  have  practised 
torsion  for  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage;  but  in  later  periods  both 
that  and  the  ligature  appear  to  have  given  way  to  the  actual 
cautery.  Haser  speaks  of  the  operation  for  scrotal  hernia 
attributed  to  Heliodorus  as  "  a  brilliant  example  of  the  surgic^ 
skill  during  the  empire."    The  same  surgeon  treated  stricture 
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of  the  urethra  by  internal  section.  Both  Leonides  and  Antylhis 
removed  glandular  swellings  of  the  neck  (sirumae);  the  latter 
ligatured  vessels  before  cutting  them,  and  gives  directions  for 
avoiding  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein.  Flap-amputations 
were  practised  by  X^eonides  and  Heliodorus.  But  perhaps 
the  most  striking  iUustration  of  the  advanced  surgery  of  the 
period  is  the  freedom  with  which  bones  were  resected,  including 
the  long  bones,  the  lower  jaw  and  the  upper  jaw. 

Whatever  progress  or  decadence  surgery  may  have  experienced 
during  the  next  three  centuries  is  simimed  up  in  the  authoritative 
Byxanihte.  ^^^^^  ^^  Paulus  of  Aegina  (a.d.  650).  Of  his 
*  seven  books  the  sixth  is  entirely  devoted  to  opera- 
tive surgery,  and  the  fourth  is  largely  occupied  with  surgical 
diseases.  The  importance  of  Paulus  for  surgical  history  during 
several  centuries  on  each  side  of  his  own  period  will  appear 
from  the  following  remarks  of  Francis  Adams  (i 796-1861)  in  his 
translation  and  conmientary  Ql,  247) : — 

^  "This  book  (bk.  vi.)  contains  the  most  complete  system  of  opera- 
tive surgery  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  ancient  times.  .  .  . 
Haly  Abbas  (d.  A-D.  994)  in  the  9th  book  of  his  Practica  copies  almost 
everything  from  Paulus.  Albucasis  [Abulcasis]  (loth  century  a.d.) 
gives  more  original  matter  on  surgery  than  any  other  Arabian 
author,  and  yet,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  commentary,  he  is  indebted 
for  whole  chapters  to  Paulus.  In  the  Continens  of  Rhases,  that 
precious  repository  of  ancient  opinions  on  medical  subjects,  if  there 
be  any  surgical  information  not  to  be  found  in  our  author  it  is  mostly 
derived  from  Antyllus  and  Archigenes.  As  to  the  other  authorities, 
although  we  will  occasionally  have  to  explain  their  opinions  upon 
particular  subjects,  no  one  has  treated  of  surgery  in  a  systematical 
manner;  for  even  Avicenna,  who  treats  so  fiuly  of  everything  else 
connected  with  medicine,  is  defective  in  his  accounts  of  surgical 
operations;  and  the  descriptions  which  he  does  give  of  them  are 
almost  all  borrowed  |from  our  author.  The  accounts  of  fractures 
and  dislocations  given  by  Hippocrates  and  his  commentator  Galen 
may  be  pronounced  almost  complete;  but  the  information  which 
they  supply  upon  most  other  surgical  subjects  is  scanty." 

Paulus'  sixth  book,  with  the  valuable  commentary  of  Adams, 
brings  the  whole  surgery  of  the  ancient  world  to  a  focus.  Paulus 
is  credited  with  the  principle  of  local  depletion  as  against  general, 
with  the  lateral  operation  for  stone  instead  of  the  mesial  and  with 
understanding  the  mmts  of  a  free  external  incision  and  a  limited 
internal,  with  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  with 
an  operation  for  aneurism  like  that  of  Antyllus,  with  amputa- 
tion of  the  cancerous  breast  by  crucial  incision,  and  with  the 
treatment  of  fractured  patella. 

The  Arabians  have  hardly  any  greater  merit  in  medicine 
than  that  of  preserving  intact  the  bequest  of  the  andent  world. 
Arablaa.  ^^  Surgery  in  particular  their  services  are  small — 
first,  because  their  religion  proscribed  the  practice  of 
anatomy,  and,  secondly,  because  it  was  a  characteristic  of  their 
race  to  accept  with  equanimity  the  sufferings  that  fdl  to  them, 
and  to  decline  the  means  of  alleviation.  The  great  names  of  the 
Arabian  school,  Avicenna  (980-1037)  and  Averroes  (1126-1198), 
are  altogether  imimportant  for  surgery.  Their  one  distinctively 
surgical  writer  was  Abulcasim  (d.  11 22),  who  is  chiefly  celebrated 
for  his  free  use  of  the  actual  cautery  and  of  caustics.  He  showed 
a  good  deal  of  diaracter  in  declining  to  operate  on  goitre,  in 
resorting  to  tracheotomy  but  sparingly,  in  refusing  to  meddle 
with  cancer,  and  in  evacuating  large  abscesses  by  degrees. 

For  the  five  htmdred  years  following  the  work  of  Paulus 
of  Aegina  there  is  nothing  to  record  but  the  names  of  a  few 
Medieval,  practitioners  at  the  court  and  of  imitators  or  com- 
pilers. Meanwhile  in  western  Europe  (apart  from 
the  Saracen  civilization)  a  medical  school  had  grown  up  at 
Salerno,  which  in  the  loth  century  had  already  become  famous. 
From  it  issued  the  Regimen  salemitanunty  a  work  used  by  the 
laity  for  several  centuries,  and  the  Compendium  saiernilanumj 
which  circulated  among  the  profession.  The  decline  of  the 
school  dates  from  the  founding  of  a  university  at  Naples  in  1224. 
In  its  best  period  princes  and  nobles  resorted  to  it  for  treatment 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  h6tel  dieu  of  Lyons  had  been 
founded  in  560,  and  that  of  Paris  a  century  later.  The  school 
of  MontpcUier  was  founded  in  1025,  and  became  the  rallying 
point  of  Arabian  and  Jewish  learning.  A  good  deal  of  the 
medical  and  Surgical  practice  was  in  the  hands  of  the  religious 


orders,  particularly  of  the  Benedictines.  The  practice  of 
surgery  by  the  clergy  was  at  length  forbidden  by  the  Council 
of  Tours  (1163).  The  surgical  writings  of  the  time  were  mere 
reproductions  of  the  classical  or  Arabian  authors.  One  of  the 
first  to  go  back  to  indepetident  observation  and  reflection  was 
WilUam  of  Saliceto,  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  Bologna; 
his  work  (1275)  advocates  the  use  of  the  knife  in  many  places 
where  the  actual  cautery  was  used  by  ancient  prescription.  A 
greater  name  in  the  history  of  medieval  surgery  is  that  of  his 
pupil  Lanfranchi  of  Milaa,  who  migrated  (owing  to  political 
troubles)  first  to  Lyons  and  then  to  Paris.  He  distinguished 
between  arterial  and  venous  haemorrhage,  and  is  said  to  have 
used  the  Ugature  for  the  former.  Contemporary  with  him  in 
France  was  Henri  de  Mondeville  (Hermondaville)  of  the  school 
of  Montpellier,  whose  teaching  is  best  known  through  that  of 
his  more  famous  pupil  Guy  de  Chauliac;  the  Ckirurgie  of  the 
latter  bears  the  date  of  1363,  and  marks  the  advance  in  precision 
which  the  revival  of  anatomy  by  Mondino  had  made  possible. 
Eighteen  years  before  Lanfrandii  came  to  Paris  a  college  of 
surgeons  was  foimded  there  (1279)  by  Pitard,  who  had  acoom* 
panied  St  Louis  to  Palestine  as  his  surgeon.  The  college  was 
under  the  protection  of  St  Cosmas  and  St  Damianus,  two 
practitioners  of  medicine  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign 
of  Diocletian,  and  it  became  known  as  the  Collie  de  St  C6me. 
From  the  time  that  Lanfranchi  joined  it  it  attracted  many 
pupils.  It  maintained  its  independent  existence  for  several 
centuries,  alongside  the  medical  faculty  of  the  university;  the 
corporations  of  surgeons  in  other  capitals,  such  as  those  of 
London  and  Edinbmrgh,  were  modelled  upon  it. 

The  14th  and  15th  centuries  are^  ahnost  entirely  without 
interest  for  surgical  history.  The  dead  level  of  tradition  is 
broken  first  by  two  men  of  originality  and  genius — P.  Paracelsus 
(1493-1541)  and  Par6,  and  by  the  revival  of  anatomy  at  the 
hands  of  Andreas  Vesalius  (i5i4'*i564)  and  Gabriel  Fallopius 
(1523-1562),  professors  at  Padua.  Apart  from  the  mystical 
form  in  which  much  of  his  teaching  was  cast,  Paracelsus  has 
great  merits  as  a  reformer  of  surgical  practice.  p^y,K»i»ii«. 
"  The  high  value  of  his  surgical  writings,"  says 
H&ser,  "  has  been  recognized  at  all  times,  even  by  his  opponents.'' 
It  is  not,  however,  as  an  innovator  in  operative  surgery,  but 
rather  as  a  direct  observer  of  natural  processes,  that  Paracelsus 
is  distinguished.  His  description  of  ''hospital  gangrene,"  for 
example,  is  perfectly  true  to  nature;  his  numerous  observations 
on  syphilis  are  also  sound  and  sensible;  and  he  was  the  first 
to  point  out  the  connexion  between  cretinism  of  the  offspring 
and  goitre  of  the  parents.  He  gives  most  prominence  to  the 
healing  of  woimds.  His  ^)ecial  surgical  treatises  are  Die 
kleine  Ckirurgie  (1528}^  and  Die  grosse  Wund-Arznei  (i 536-1 537) 
— ^the  latter  being  the  best  known  of  his  works.  Somewhat 
later  in  date,  and  of  much  greater  concrete  importance  for 
surgery  than  Paracelsus,  is  Ambroiae  Par6  (1510-  p^^ 

1590).  He  began  life  as  apprenrice  to  a  barber- 
surgeon  in  Paris  and  as  a  pupU  at  the  h6tel  dieu.  His  earliest 
opportunities'  were  in  military  surgery  during  the  campaign 
of  Francis  I.  in  Piedmont.  Instead  of  treating  gunshot  wounds 
with  hot  oil,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  day,  he  had  the 
temerity  to  trust  to  a  simple  bandage;  and  from  that  beginnmg 
he  proceeded  to  many  other  developments  of  rational  surgery. 
In  1545  he  published  at  Paris  La  MStkode  de  traicter  les  playes 
faictes  par  hacquebutes  et  aultres  bostons  d  feu.  The  same  year 
he  began  to  attend  the  lectmres  of  Sylvius,  the  Paris  teacher  of 
anatomy,  to  whom  he  became  prosector;  and  his  next  book  was 
an  Anatomy  (1550).  -His  most  memorable  service  was  to  get 
the  use  of  the  ligature  for  large  arteries  generally  adopted,  a 
method  of  controlling  the  haemorrhage  whidi  made  amputation 
on  a  large  scale  possible  for  the  first  time.  Like  Paracd&us,  he 
writes  in  the  language  of  the  people,  while  he  is  free  horn  the 
encumbrance  of  mystical  theories,  which  detract  from  the  merits 
of  his  fellow  reformer  in  Germany.  It  is  only  in  his  book  on 
monsters,  written  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  that  he  shows 
himself  to  have  been  by  no  means  free  from  superstition.  Par6 
was  adored  by  the  army  and  greatly  esteemed  by  successive 
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French  kings;  but  his  innovations  were  opposed,  as  usual,  by 
the  faculty,  and  he  had  to  justify  the  use  of  the  ligature  as  well 
as  he  could  by  quotations  from  Galen  and  other  andents; 

Surgery  in  the  i6th  century  recovered  much  of  the  dexterity 
and  resource  that  had  distinguished  it  in  the  best  periods  of 
antiquity,  while  it  underwent  the  develofonents 
Cettiury.  Opened  up  to  it  by  new  forms  of  wounds  inflicted 
by  new  weapons  of  warfare.  The  use  of  the  staff 
and  other  instruments  of  the  "  apparatus  major  "  was  the  chief 
improvement  in  lithotomy.  A  ''  radical  cure "  of  hernia  by 
sutures  superseded  the  old  application  of  the  actual  cautery. 
The  earlier  modes  of  treating  stricture  of  the  urethra  were  tried; 
plastic  operations  were  once  more  done  with  something  like  the 
skill  of  Brahmanical  and  classical  times;  and  ophthalmic  surgery 
was  to  some  extent  rescued  from  the  hands  of  ignorant  pre- 
tenders. It  is  noteworthy  that  even  in  the  legitimate  profession 
dexterous  special  operations  were  kept  secret;  thus  the  use  of 
the  *'  apparatus  major  "  in  lithotomy  was  handed  down  as  a 
secret  in  the  family  of  Laurence  Colot,-  a  contemporary  of 
Park's. 

The  17th  century  was  distinguished  rather  for  the  rapid 
progress  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  for  the  Baconian  and 
Cartesian  philosophies,  and  the  keen  interest  taken 
in  complete  systems  of  medicine,  than  for  a  high 
standard  of  surgical  practice.  The  teaching  of 
Par6  that  gunshot  wounds  were  merely  contused  and  not 
poisoned,  and  that  simple  treatment  was  the  best  for  them, 
was  enforced  anew  by  Magati  (1579-1647),  Wiseman  and  others. 
Trephining  was  freely  resorted  to,  even  for  inveterate  migraine; 
Philip  William,  prince  of  Orange,  is  said  to  have  been  trephined 
seventeen  times.  Flap-amputations,  which  had  been  practised 
in  the  best  period  of  Roman  surgery  by  Leonides  and  Hdiodorus, 
were  reintroduced  by  Lowdham,  an  Oxford  surgeon,  in  1679, 
and  probably  used  by  Wiseman,  who  was  the  first  to  practise 
the  primary  major  amputiitions.  Fabriz  von  Hilden  (i  560-1634) 
introduced  a  form  of  tourniquet,  made  by  placing  a  piece  of 
wood  under  the  bandage  encircling  the  limb;  out  of  that  there 
grew  the  block-tourniquet  of  Morel,  first  used  at  the  siege  of 
Besancon  in  1674;  and  this,  again,  was  superseded  by  Jean 
Louis  Petit's  (i 674-1 750)  screw-tourniquet  in  Z7i8*  Strangu- 
lated hernia,  whidi  was  for  long  avoided,  became  a  subject 
of  operation.  Lithotomy  by  the  lateral  method  came  to  great 
perfection  in  the  hands  of  Jacques  Beaulieu.  To  this  century 
also  belong  the  first  indications  (not  to  mention  the  Alexandrian 
practice  of  Ammonius)  of  crushing  the  stone  in  the  bladder. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  transfusion  of  blood  occupied  much 
attention,  especially  among  the  busy  spirits  of  the  Royal  Society, 
such  as  Boyle,  Lower  and  others.  The  seat  of  cataract  in  the 
substance  of  the  lens  was  first  made  out  by  two  French  surgeons, 
Quarr6  and  Las&ier.  Perhaps  the  most  important  figure  in 
wmemmn  ^^®  surgical  history  of  the  century  is  Richard  Wise- 
man (i622?-i676)  the  father  of  English  surgery. 
Wiseman  took  the  Royalist  side  in  the  wars  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  was  surgeon  to  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  accomr 
panied  Charles  II.  in  his  exile  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries. 
After  serving  for  a  time  in  the  Spanish  fleet,  he  joined  the 
Ro3ralist  cause  in  England  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Worcester.  At  the  Restoration  he  became  serjeant-su^geon 
to  Charles  II.,  and  held  the  same  office  under  James  II.  His 
Seven  Chirurgical  Treatises  were  first  published  in  1676,  and 
went  through  several  editions;  they  relate  to  tumours,  ulcers, 
diseases  of  the  anus,  king's  evil  (scrofula),  wounds,  fractures, 
luxations  and  lues  venerea.  Wiseman  was  the  first  to  advocate 
primary  amputation  (or  operation  before  the  onset  of  fever) 
in  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  and  other  injuries  of  the  limbs. 
He  introduced  also  the  practice  of  treating  aneurisms  by  com- 
pression, gave  an  accurate  account  bf  fimgus  articulorum,  and 
improved  the  operative  procedure  for  hernia. 

The  1 8th  century  marks  the  establishment. of  surgery  on  a 
broader  basis  than  the  skill  of  individual  surgeons  ai  the  court 
and  army,  and  on  a  more  scientific  basis  than  the  rule  of 
thumb  of  the  multitude  of  barber-surgeons  and  other  inferior 


orders  of  practitioners.  In  Paris  the  College  de  St  C6me  gave 
way  to  the  Academy  of  Surgery  in  1731,  with  Petit  as  director, 
to  which  was  added  at  a  later  date  the  £c(de  Pra- 
tique de  Chirurgie,  with  Francois  Chopart  (1743-  ceaimr- 
1795)  and  Pierre  Desault  (i 744-1 795)  among  its  first 
professors.  The  Academy  of  Surgery  set  up  a  very  high  standard 
from  the  first,  and  exercised  great  exclusiveness  in  its  publica- 
tions and  its  honorary  membership.  In  London  and  Edinburgh 
the  development  of  surgery  proceeded  on  less  academical  lines, 
and  with  greater  scope  for  individual  effort.  Private  dissecting 
rooms  and  anatomiad  theatres  were  started,  of  which  perhaps 
the  most  notable  was  Dr  William  Hunter's  (17 18-1783)  school 
in  Great  Windmill  Street,  London,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
first  perch  of  his  more  famous  brother  John  Himter  (1728^1793). 
In  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Monro  (1697-1767),  first  of  the  name, 
became  professor  of  anatomy  to  the  company  of  surgeons  in 
1 7 19,  transferring  his  title  and  services  to  the  imiversity  the 
year  after;  as  he  was  the  first  S3rstematic  teacher  of  medicine 
or  surgery  in  Edinburgh,  he  is  regarded  as  the  foimder  of  the 
famous  medical  school  of  that  city.  In  both  London  and  Edin- 
burgh a  company  of  barbers  and  surgeons  had  been  in  existence 
for  many  years  before;  but  it  was  not  until  the  association  of 
these  companies  with  the  study  of  anatomy,  comparative 
anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology  that  the  surgical  pro- 
fession began  to  take  rank  with  the  older  order  of  physicians. 
Hence  the  significance  of  the  eulogy  of  a  living  surgeon  on  John 
Himter:  '^  More  than  any  other  man  he  helped  to  make  us 
gentlemen  "  (Hunterian  Oraiion,  1877).  The  state  of  surgery 
in  Germany  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  teaching 
of  it  at  the  new  university  of  Gottingen  was  for  long  in  the  hands 
of  Albrecht  von  Haller  (1708-17  7  7),  whose  office  was  "  professor 
of  theoretical  medicine."  In  the  Prussian  army  it  fell  to  the 
regimental  surgeon  to  shave  the  officers.  At  Berlin  a  medico- 
chirurgical  college  was  founded  by  Surgeon-General  Ernst  von 
Holtzendorff  (1688-X751)  in  1714,  to  which  was  joined  in  1726 
a  school  of  clinical  surg^y  at  the  Charit6.  Military  surgery 
was  the  original  purpose  of  the  school,  which  still  exists,  side 
by  side  with  the  surgical  cliniques  of  the  faculty,  as  the  Friedrich 
Wilhelm's  Institut.  In  Vienna,  in  like  manner,  a  school  for 
the  training  of  army  surgeons  was  foimded  in  1785 — ^Joseph's 
Academy  or  the  Josephinum.  The  first  systematic  teaching 
of  surgery  in  the  United  States  was  by  Dr  Shippen  at  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  medical  college  towards  the  end  of  the  century 
was  largely  officered  by  pupils  of  the  Edinburgh  school.  A  great 
part  of  the  advance  during  the  i8th  century  was  in  surgical 
pathology,  including  Petit's  observations  on  the  formation  of 
thrombi  in  severed  vessels.  Hunter's  account  of  the  reparative 
process,  Benjamin  Bell's  classification  of  ulcers,  the  observations 
of  Duhamel  and  others  on  the  formation  of  callus  and  on  bone- 
repair  in  general.  Pott's  distinction  between  spinal  curvature 
from  caries  or  abscess  of  the  vertebrae  and  kyphosis  from  other 
causes,  observations  by  various  surgeons  on  chronic  disease  of 
the  hip,  knee,  and  other  joints,  and  Cheselden's  description  of 
neurodna.  Among  the  great  improvements  in  surgical  procedure 
we  have  Cheselden's  operation  of  lithotomy  (six  deaths  in  eighty 
cases),  Sir  Caesar  Hawkins's  (1711-1786)  cutting  gorget  for  the 
same  (1753),  Hunter's  operation  (1785)  for  popliteal  aneurism 
by  tying  the  femoral  artery  in  the  canal  of  the  triceps  where  its 
walls  were  sound  ("excited  the  greatest  wonder,"  Assalini), 
Petit's,  Desault's  and  Percival  Pott's  (1714-1788)  treatment  of 
fractures,  Gimbemat's  (Barcelona)  operation  for  strangulated 
femoral  hernia,  Pott's  bistoury  for  fistula,  Charles  White's 
(1728-1813,  Manchester)  and  Henry  Park's  (1745-1831,  Liver- 
pool) excision  of  joints,  Petit's  invention  of  the  screw-tourniquet, 
the  same  surgeon's  operation  for  lacrymal  fistula,  Chopart's 
partial  amputation  of  the  foot,  Desault's  bandage  for  fractured 
clavicle,  William  Bromfield's  (17 12-1792)  artery  hook,  and 
William  Cheselden's.  (1688-1752)  operation  of  iridectomy. 
Other  surgeons  of  great  versatility  and  general  merit  were  Sharp 
of  London,  Benjamin  Gooch  (/.  1775)  of  Norwich,  William  Hey 
( 1 736-1819)  of  Leeds,  David  and  Claude  Nicolas  Le  Cat  (1705- 
1768)  of  Rouen,  Raphael  Sabatier  (i  732-181 1),  Georges  de  La 
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Faye  {i7o<Tj7Si.),  J.€Kii!»ft,'-^»totee  Iiottto  (l7«9-*«f$S2)>  Sauvcur 
Mocand  (1697-1775)  a^nd  Pien»  Percy  (i7'54'^i^5)  ofi  Paci&i^ 
£ei^raA<U'Q>£  Xurio,  TVojii.oi  NapliQs,  PalleU  of  Mtfatk,  Schiducker 
of  the  Prussian  army,  August  Ricbter.of  jGOttingen^  Siebold  of 
Witoburg,.01af.!.Aerd  .^f -Stijciaiolm  and  CaUben  ofjCopen- 
faagen.     .    .  .-  -t  •■  -.  m  >     ,-  -^  •  ■  ■  .  .  ...... 

.  Two  tluQg»  gav^  sui^gicai.  knowledge,  and  akfli  in.  tibe 
igth  century  a  vpharacter  o£  ^dientific  lor  pdsitiye:  cumula^- 
tivenesa  'and  a./ wide*  .diSusioii;  Ahirough.:  all  ranks 
of:  the.  pcof^sakA.^  The  .one  was  tke  fotinding 
of  mu$($ums  0{  avalomy  and  Bui^4al  'pathology  l>y 
the  Hunters,  Guillaume  Dupuytren  (i777-<83.s)i  J«lesClo^tt«t 
(tyoo-i^),  J.  F;,  Blumeobach(ii7S^i^o)>Joh»' Barclay  (1758- 
i8a6)y  and  a  gr^t  ^  ikwiber  of  znpi!^  modern  anatosuats 
and  surgeons;  tbe  other  waa  the  method  of  clwical.  teaching, 
exemplified  in  it9<  highest  ioo».«)(€oadtantitef^eac6  to  principles 
by  Thoi»as  Lawrence  {I'^ii-ti^ii  andJames.SynObe  (T799r-i&7o). 
In  surgical  psroqedmse  the  discovery  of  :the  anaeslthetio  [propei:ti» 
of  ether,  chlorofooni  qaethylenei  to:^,  wa$  of  inddculaWe  service; 
ivhile  the.  con$erv^attive  iPiinoiple  in  opeflationa  upon  diseased 
kH  'iitiured  paxt^  atid  especially. whalt  nu^y  be  called  the  hygienk 
idea  (ory  more  flaq:owly,  thftantteptic  amd  asepti^^piciiacipieft) 
in  the  conditio]^  goyepirning^ufgecyi  werekrikin^  bepeficial. 

The. Collowingi were  amofigf.the  inec^  Impoitant  iaddxtiooAto  the 
resources. of  the  ^iMT^a)  art;  the  thin  tbre^  Hgaturje' for  arteries^ 
introduced  by  Jones  of  Jersey  (1805) ;  the  revival  of  torsion  of  arteries 
by  Jeah  Amussit  (i79(S-i856)  (rSagJ ;  the  practice  of  drainaxe  by 
Pierr^'Marie  Ghasdlignaii  {180^-187^)  (1859}$  adpiratiOA  by  Philippe 
Pdletan  .(i74>rxBa9>  ano  t^cmat  umprovetv;  dteipla^eiH^f'^Pafls 
bandage  or.  other  immovs^^le  ^plica^ion  for  §inipfe  fxaotures,  club- 
foot, &q,  (an  old  Eastern  oractjce  recommended  in  Europe  about 
'1814  by  the,  fingli^  cbnsuf  at  Basra);  the' re-breaking  of  badly  set 
fractures;  g^vaiio-eaaktics  and'ig^raseurs;  the  general  introduction 
olresbction  o£  joints  (Sir  Williara  FergusaoA  .(i8o8r*i877)>  Symti  and 
others);  tenotomy  by  Jacq^ijes.  E|elpech.  (^777-18^)  and  Louis 
Stromeyer  (i  804-1876)  [183 jj;  operation  for  sqiunt  by  Johann 
^DiefFenbach  (1795-1847)  [1842}*. successful  Jigature  of  the  external 
iliac  for  aneurism  Hi^ht  l«nom!  by  John  Abeniethjr  (176:^1 8j*) 
[1806];  ligature  of  the  ii(bclafviah  in  the  third  portion  by  Aatley 
Cooper  (i768-»i8djt)  ri$a6t,.find  in  Ua  first  portion  by  QoUes;  crusWng 
of  stone  in  the  bladder  by  Gruithu^sen  of  Munich  .(1S19)  and  Jean 
Civia!e  (1792-1867)  of  Paris  (1826) ;  cure  of  Ovarian  dropsy  bv  remov- 
ing the  cyst  (sln6e  gi\»at}y  perfected)  \  discdvfery  of  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, and  many-improvementa  m.  ophthalmic  surgery  by  Alfred 
von  Grafe  (1830-1899)  and  others;  application  of  the  laryngoscope 

others ;  to^etl 

dentistry.    The  great  naines  ill  the  iui^ry 

century  besides  those  cbenticiied  aire:  AoCohJo  - fipavpa  of   Italy 

(1747^183^);  AlewBoyer  (;(757ri833)»  F41iif'Urr-?y  (1766-1843)— 

to  whom  Napoleofi  }eft  a  legapy.of  a  hundred  thpusand  francs,  with 

the  eulogy:  **  C^est  Vhomme  le  plus  vertueux.  qUe  j'aie  connu/* 

Philibert  Roux  (i'78b-'i854),  Jacques  Llsfraft<h  (¥7^0-1847^,  Alfred 

Louis  Veliieau  (r795-^j868>,  joseiph  Mateaigne:(i8o6Hjfi^5;>/ Abguste 

Nekton?  (i  807^1 873)— ^  of  the  French  school ;  .qf  thj^  Pritidh  school, 


fehn   Bell    (17^3-1820).   Charles   Bell   (1774-18421  Allan   Burns 
781-1813),  Robert*,  Liston   (1794-1847),  James  Wardrop  (1782- 
1869),  Asttey  Cooper;  Henry  CHne'ti 750^1 8^7),  Beiijamifl  Travers 
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i  Benjam&Bi  Brodie':(T763-i8^),  J^Ward  Stanley  (1793- 
1862)  and  CieorgeGuthrie  (1785-1856) ;  in  the.iJmted  Statis,Vu  Mott, 
S.  D,  Gross  and  others;  in  Gerjnany,  Kern, and  Schuh  of  Vienna, 
Von  Walther  and  Textor  of  Wiirzbur^,  Cheliiis,  Hes^lbac^l  and  the 
tWo  I^ngenbecks— Kohrad  (177^1851)  and  Bcmhat'd  (1810^1887): 
'  Ai;THORiTifts.**-Wlte,  H«tofV'^ilf«W*««^'&»id^f /A<  i4jiKt*K;i  (2 
vobj,  London,  1868)  s.Pan/w^il^ftrrc^^  tranelated  withconiri&sntary 
oa  the  knowledge  of,  tlp,e  Greeks  Komans  and  Arabians  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  byTrancis  Adams  (3  vols.,  London,  1844-^847),  Haser, 
Gesch:  d,  Medici'n  (3rd  ed.,  1875^1881),  vols,  i,  and  il.  (C.  C.) 

'  Modern  P'rdctite  oj  Sufgery?-^A  great  change  has  taken'place 
in  the  practice  of  sui'gery^ncethe  triiddle  of  the  lotti  century,  in 
consequence  of  the  iieW,  selence  of  biacteriblo©^;  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  aseptic  methods,  due  to  the  teaching  of  Lord  Lister. 

It  had  long  beeti  tmo^^n  that  subcutaneous  in  jtiries  fbllowed 
a  far  more  satisfactory  course  thaii  those  with  wounds,  ia^d  the 
history  of  surgery  gives  evidence  that  surgeons  endeavoured; 
by  the  use  of  Various  dressitigs,  empirically  to  prevent! 'th0  eviU 
which  were  matters  of  common  bbservation  durthg  the  healing 

^  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  l^nddn  was  established  in 
1800,  the  dtle  belnjf changed  m  1843^6  Royal  College  of  SurgeOns 
•ofEaglandt   --      ■;' •    a:  •,■;  .1   .in..    •«.'.    *.  .•  .'•.•'•.•-,"  ■.,'■  •■  I. 

>For  the  surgery  vpf:  apy,  i^icMlar;  fpgjc«i,  im  >qfgftnAr  rpferwrt* 
should  be  made  to  the  article  on  that  region  or  organ. 
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of  openiwownisii  iVaridus  mband  wleire  s^-adopted  taprevent 
tiui  eufanmce  Aff  air ,  as^  for  inataxice,  in  the  opening  oi  abscesses  by 
ikt/^  ^viaWuiar 'method  ''i  of  Abeamethy,  und  by  the  subcutaneous 
division  of  itendbns  in ''^dabffoot/'  Bahams  slnd  turpehtine 
and  vadousi  fonnis.of  s|nrit  were! the >Msis<)of  many  varieties 
p£  dcesBiog.  f  These >  difierent  dressings  twere  ifrequendy  cumber^ 
soiae  and  difficult  of  application,  aaid  theyidid  not  attaih  the 
object  aimed  at,  wMIe,  at  the  same  time,  they  shut  in  die  dis^ 
diacges  and  gaVe  liae  to  othdr  evils  which  prevented  rapid 
and  painless  healing.  In  this;  beginning  of  the  t^h  century 
Hhese  complicated  dressings  4)egan  to  lose  tfavour,  and  operating 
surgeons,  went. to  the  dpposite < extreme  and  ^plicd  a'  simple 
dressing,  tike  main  object  of  which  was  to  allow  a  tee  escape  of 
dischacgc.  Others  applied  no  dressiaofg  at  all)  Idying  the  stump 
of  a  <  limb,  alter  amputation  on  a  piece  of /dny •  lint)  avoiding 
thereby  any  unnecessary  movement  of  the  parts.  Others,  again, 
left  the.  WQund  open  for  s<Hn«hour9  after  an  ope]:atk>n^  preventing 
in  this  way  any  accumulation,  and  brought  its  ed^es  and  suf/- 
faceatogetbeit  after  all  oozii^  of  blood  had  ceased,  and  after/ the 
effusion,!  the  Keeiflt  of  injury  to  the  tissues  in  the  operation  had  to 
a  great  ext^at!  subsided.  As  Ik  result  of  these  measnrea  nmny 
wouuda  heMfid  kindly.  But  in  other,  cstes  inflannhation 
oQourredj  aopompaxued  by  pain  and  swelUng>  and  the  lormatioti 
o£  pUa-  High  f (9ver  also,  due  to  the  unheakfay -state  ol  the  wound, 
wast).t>bfleryed.'' These  o^niitionB  ofteta.  :pi^Ted  fiatal,.:and 
burgeons  attributed  .thiem  to  the  boBBtitution  of  the  patidnt, 
orelbe  thought  that  some  poison  hetc}  entered  the.woundv  and, 
pasdng  from  it  into  the  veiiMi,  had  oontaininated  the  blood  and 
pK)itoned{  th^tpatient*  The  dose,  association  between  theidmar 
tion  olipUAjin  wounds  and  the  fajbal  '^ihU>xicatiQn ^'  of  mimy 
of  those  caaescenootraged  the  belief ! that  the  pus! cells  £ram 
the  ^v<^und'  entece^  the  circulation..  Hence r came,  the  word 
'S  pyaemiii/'  ,it  iwas  alsa  observed  that  s(  septic  condiiion  of  the 
wound  waa  usflially  asaotaated  with  oonstitujtionalf  ever ,  and  itwas 
supposed  that  .the  iseptic .  matter  pasted  into  the  bloodr^whence 
the'term>^^!septk:aelQiflu'"  It  wasi  further  observed  th^t  the 
ch>wding  together  of  patients  with  open-  wouads  increased  the 
liability  <o  these  Constitutitonal  dissisters;  sa  every  endeavour 
was  made  to  separate  the  patients  and  to  impFOve  ventilation. 
In;  fauildingi  koapitala  the .  pavilioik  and  other  systems^  with 
windows :  on^  both  sidcsi  with  .cross* ventilation  in .  the .  wards, 
were  axioptedlin  order' to  give  the  utmost  amount  of  fre;ph  air. 
Hbspital  buildings  were,  spread  Over  as  large  aa  area  as  possible^ 
and  were  vestricted  in  height^  i£  practicable,  to  two  storeys: 
The  termf."  hospitalism  '•  wjis  coined  by  Sir  Ji  Y.  Simpsom,  who 
collected  statistics  companng  hospital  and  private'  practice,  by 
which  I  be  endeavoured  to  show  that  .piivate,  patients  weire  far 
less  '  liable  to  such  catastrophe^  than  were  those  who  were 
treated  in  iho8i>itala< 

This  was  the  Condition  of  a&irs  when  Lister  in  ifi6a^.from 
a  study  ol  the  experimtotal  researches  of  Pasteur <  into  :the 
causes  of  putrefaction,  istated  thieut  the  evils  observed 
in  open  Wotmds  were. due  to  the  admission. into  them  g'^^J^ 
of]  opgdaisn^s  which  east  in  the  air,  m  water,  on  .  = 
instruments,  on  sponges,  and  od  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  or 
the  skin  of  the  patient.  Having  accepted  the.  gehn  theory,  of 
putrefactJOB,  Lister  applied  himself  to  discover  the  best  way 
of  preventing  all  harmful  organisms  from  reaching  the  woimd 
from  the  moment  that  it  was  made  until  it  was  healed.  In 
the  germ  h^  had  to  deal  with  a  midroscopic  plant,  and  he  desired 
to.  render  its  jtrowth  impossible.  This,,  he  thought,  couki;be 
done  either:  by  destroying  the  i^nt  itscif %  before  it  had  the 
chance,  of.  entenng  the  wound  or  after  £L  had  entered;  <^r  by 
facilitating  the  lemoMal  of  the  discharges,  and  preventing  their 
accuflaulati<M;i  in  the  wound,  and  by.  doing  eVerythin|p  to.'prevent 
tht  lowering  of  the  vitality  t)f  the  woanded  tissues,  because 
unhealthy  tissues  are  the  most  liable  to  attack.  Seveiai  sub- 
stances yf&K  then  kvcvm  as  possessing' properties  aoftagonistic 
to  sf^is  or  putrefaction,  .and  hence  called ''  antiseptic."  Acting 
on  a  suggestion  b£  Lemiubae,  Lister  choife  for  lids  experiments 
carbdic  aoidy:.^hichihe  iilsed  At  first!  in  a;  chide^form.  -  He  had 
Briiny  df^Bctdtieci  toiDonteii4mth-^the  imiptirity  of  ithe  substancq, 
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ita  irritating  properties  and  tlie  difficulty  of  finidiiig  the  exatt 
strengtli  in  which  to  use  it:  he  feared  to  use  it  too  strosig,  lest 
it  should  impair  the  vkahty  of  the  tissues  and  thus  preveait 
healing;  and  he  feared  to  use  it  too  weak,  lest'  its  antiseptic 
qualities  should  be  insufficient  for  the  object  in  view.  As 
dressings  for  wounds  he  used  various  chamcal  substances; 
which,  being  mixed  with  carbolic  add,  wiere  intemled  to  give  off 
a  certain  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  in  the  form  of  vapour,  so  that 
the  w6und  might  be  constantly  surrounded  by  an  antiseptic 
which  would  destroy  any  organisms  approaching  it,  and^  at 
the  same  time,  not  interfere  with  its  healing.  At  first,  although 
he  prevented  pyaemia  in  a  marked  degree,  he^  to  a  certain 
extent,  irritated  the  wounds  and  prevented  rapid  healing. 
He  began  his  histbric  eiperiments  in  Glasgow  and  oontinued 
them  on  his  removal  to  the  chair  of  clinical  surgery  in  Edin- 
burgh. After  many  disappointments,  he  gradually  perfected 
his  method  of  peiiorming  operations  and  dressing  wounds, 
which  was  somewhat  as  follows. 

A  patient  was  sufiEering,  for  instance,  from  disease  of  the 
foot  necessitating  amputation  at  the  ankle  joint.  The  part 
to  be  operated  on  was  enveloped  in  a  towel  soaked  with  a  5% 
solution  of  carboUc  add.  The  towel  was  applied  two  hours 
before  the  operation,  with  the  object  of  destroying  the  putre- 
factive organisms  present  in  the  skin.  The  patient  was  placed 
bn  the  operating  tabie,  and  brought  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform;  the  limb  was  then  elevated  to  empty  it  of  blood, 
and  a  tourniquet  was  applied  round  the  limb  below  the  knee: 
The  instruments  to  be  used  during  the  operation  had  been 
previously  purified  by  lying  for  half  an  hour  in  a  flat  porcdain 
dish  containing  ou-bolic  add  (i  in  3o).  The  sponges  lay  in  a 
similar  carbolic  lotion.  Towels  soaked  in  the  same  solution  were 
laid  over  the  table  and  blankets  near  the  part  to  be  operated 
upon.  The  hands  of  the  operator,  as  well  as  those  of  his  assist- 
ants, were  thoroughly  cleansed  by  washing  them  in  carbolic 
lotion,  free  use  being  made  of  a  nail  brush  for  this  purpose. 
The  operation  was  performed  vndet  a  cloud  of  carboli2ed  watery 
vapoiur  (i  in  30)  from  a  steam  spray-producer.  The  visible 
bleeding  points  were  first  Hgated;  the  tourniquet  was  removed; 
and  any  vessels  that  had  escaped  notice  were  secured.  The 
wound  was  stitched,  a  drainage-tube  made  of  red  rubber  being 
introduced  at  one  comer  to  prevent  accumulation  of  discharge; 
a  strip  of  "protective" — oiled  silk  coated  with  carbolized 
dextrin— was  washed  in  carbolic  lotion  and  applied  >  over  the 
wound.  A  double  ply  of  carbolic  gauze  was  soaked  in  the 
lotion  laid  over  the  protective,  overlapping  it  f redy.i  A  dressing 
consisting  of  dght  layers  of  dry  gauze  was  placed  over  all, 
covering  the  stuqip  and  passing  up  the  leg  for  about  six  inches. 
Over  that  a  piece  of  thin  mackizktosh  doth  was  placed,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  was  fixed  with  a  gauze  bandage.  The 
mackintosh  doth  prevented  the  carbolic  add  from  escaping 
and  at  the  same  time  caused  the  discharge  from  the  wound  to 
spread  through  the  gauze;  The  wound  itself  was  shidded  by 
the  protective  from  the  vapour  given  off  by  the  carbolic  gauze, 
whilst  the  surrounding  piirts,  being  constantly  exposed  to  its 
activity,  were  protected  from  the  intrusion  of  septic  contamina- 
tion. And  these  conditions  were  maintained  until  sound  healing 
took  place.  Whenever  the  discharge  reached  the  edge  of  the 
mackintosh  the  case  required  to  be  dressed,  and  a  new  supply 
of  gauze  was  applied  round  the  stump.  Whenever  the  wound 
was  exposed  for  dressing  the  stump  was  envdoped  in  the 
vapour  of  carbolic  add  by  means  of  the  steam  spray-producer. 
At  first  a  syringe  was  used  to  keep  the  surface  constantly  wet 
withiotion  and  then  a  hand-spray.  These  dressings  were  repeated 
at  intervals  until  the  wound  was  heiLled.  The  drainage-tube  was 
gradually  shortened,  and  was  ultimately  removed  altogether. 

The  object  Lister  had  iu  view  from  the  beginning  of  his 
experiments  was  to  place  the  open  wound  in  a  condition  as 
regards  the  entrance  of  organisms  as  nearly  as  possible  like  a 
truly  subcutaneous  wound,  such  as  a  contusion  or  a  simple 
fracture,  in  which  the  unbroken  skin  acted  as  a  protection 
to  the  woimded  dssues  beneath.  The  introduction  of  this 
practice  by  Lister  effected  a  complete  change  in  operative 


surgery.  The  dark  times  of  suppurating  wounds,  of  foul 
disdjarges,  of  secondary  haemorrhage,  of  pyaemic  abscesses 
and  hospital  gangrene  constitute  what  is  now  spoken  bf  in 
surgery  as  the  pre-Listerian  era.  •  ' 

As  years  went  on,  surgeons  tri6d  to 'simplify  and  improve 
the  somewhat  complicated  and  expensive  measures  and  dressings 
and  ehenhlists  Were  at  pains  to  supply  carbolic  acid  in  a  pure 
foim  and  to^di^over  new  antiseptics,  the  great  object  being 
to  get  a  non-irritntitigt  aiitiseptic  which  should  at  the  same 
time  be  a  powerful  germicide.  Iodoform,  oil  of  eucalyptus^ 
saHicylic  add,  bomdc  add,  mercuric  iodide,  and  corrosive 
sublimate  were  used. 

For  some  years  Lister  irrigated  a  wound  with  carbolic  lotion 
during  the  operation  and  at  the  dressings  wh^n  it  was  exposed, 
but  the  ihta?oducti<m  of  the  spray  dis{^ced  the  irrigation  method. 
All  these  different  procedures,  however,  as  regards  both  the 
antiseptic  used  and  the  best  method  of  its  application  in  oily 
and  watery  solutions  atid  in  dressings,  wei^  subsidiary  to  the 
great  principle  involved — ^namely,  that  putrefaction  in  a  wound 
is  an  evil  which  can  be  prevented,  and  that,  if  it  is  prevented; 
local  irritation,  in  so  far  as  it  is  due  ta  putrefaction,  is  obviated 
and  septicaemia  and  pyaemia  ciumdt  occur.  Alongside  of  this 
great  improvement  the  immense  advantage  of  free  drainiage 
was  universally  acknowledged.  Moreover,  surgeons  at  once 
began  to  take  greater  care  in  securing  the  cleanliness  of  wounds, 
and  some  of  them,  Lawson  Tait  and  Bantock,  for  example^ 
produced  such  excellent  results  by  the  adoption  merely  oi 
methods  of  strict  cleanliness,  and  became  so  aggressive  in  their 
championship  of  them,  that  many  of  the  older  practitioners 
were  bewildered  and  unable  to  dedde  as  to  where  truth  began 
and  where  it  ended  in  the  new  doctrine.  But  though  the  actual 
methods,  as  taught  and  practised  by  Lister,  have,  with  the 
spray-producers,  passed  away  and  given  place  to  new,  Still 
the  great  light  which  he  shed  in  the  surgical  world  burns  as 
brightly  as  ever  it  did,  and  all  the  methods  which  are  practised 
to-day  are  the  direct  results  of  his  teaching. 

By  1885  the  carbolic  add  spray,  which  to  some  practitioners 
had  apparently  been  the  embodiment  of  the  Listerian  theory 
and  practice,  was  beginning  to  pass  into  desuetude,  though  for 
a  good  many  years  after  that  time  certain  surgeons  continued  to 
employ  it  during  operation,  and  during  the  subsequent  dressings 
of  the  wound.  Surgeons  who,  having  had  practical  experience  of 
the  unhappy  course  which  thdr  operation*cases  had  been  apt 
to  run  in  the  pre-Listerian  days,  and  of  the  vast  improvements 
which  ensued  on  their  adoption  of  the  spray-and-gauze  method 
in  its  entirety,  were,  not  unnaturally,  reluctant  to  operate 
except  in  a  doud  of  carbolic  vapour.  So,  even  after  Lister 
himsdf  had  given  up  the  spray,  its  use  was  continued  by  many 
of  his  disdples.  It  was  in  the  course  of  1888  that  operating 
surgeons  began  to  neglect  the  letter  of  the  antiseptic  treatment 
and  to  bring  themselves  more  under  the  broadening  influence 
of  its  spirit.  Certain  adventurous  and  partially  unconvinced 
surgeons  began  to  give  up  the  carboHc  spray  gradually,  by 
imparting  a  smaller  percentage  of  carbolic  add  to  the  vapour, 
until  at  last  the  antiseptic  disappeared  altogether,  apparently 
without  detriment  to  the  excellence  of  the  results  obtained. 
But  while  some  surgeons  were  thus  ceasing  to  apply  the  anti- 
septic spray  to  the  wound  during  operation,  others  were  pouring 
mild  carbolic  lotion,  or  a  very  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate (an  extremdy  potent  germidde)  over  the  freshly-cut 
surfaces.  These  measures  were  in  turn  given  up,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  patient;  for  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a 
chemical  agent  which  was  strong  enough  to  destroy  or  render 
inert  septic  niicro-organisms  in  and  about  a  wound  would  fail 
to  injure  exposed  and  living  tissues.  Eventually  it  became 
generally  admitted  that  if  a  surgeon  was  going  to  operate  upon 
the  depths  of  an  open  abdomen  for  an  hour  or  more,  the  chilling 
and  the  chemical  influences  of  the  spray  must  certainly  lower 
the  vitality  of  the  parts  exposed,  as  well  as  interfere  with  the 
prompt  healing  of  the  wounded  surfaces.  With  the  spray  went 
also  the  **  protective,''  the  paraffin  gauze,  and  the  mackintosh 
sheeting  which  enveloped  the  bulky  dressing. 
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Yea»  before  tbifl  happenfii»'  in  tiip  lujtdreRi  oq  ^|i?»acy  given 
11^  tJhe  Cork  ipeeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  Six 
.  William  (then  Mr)  Savory  had  aoixvewhat  severely 
s!^!^^  criticized  the  rigid  exclu^iveness  of  the  members. of 
thp  spray-and-gai|9e  sch9<^:,th^  ^um  and  .Siubstance 
of  the  addresa  waa  that  every  careful  surgeon  was  an  anti- 
septic surgeon,  and  that  the  success  ol  the  Listerian  siurgeon 
did  not  depend  upon  the  spray  of.  the  gauze,  or  the  t^fo  togethen^ 
but  upon  ckanlinessr-thAt  the  surgeon's  ^kgers  and  instruments 
and  the  area  operated  on  must  )^&  surgically  clean.  Though 
precise  experiments  show  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  sui^^eon 
to  remove  every  trace  of  septicity  from  his  own  hands  and  from 
the  skin  of  his  patient,  atill  with  nail-brush,  soap  and  water, 
and  alcohol  or  turpentine,  with  possibly  the  help  of  some  mer- 
curic germicide,  he  cani  for  ^  ppractical  purposes,  render  his 
hands  safe.  Recognizing  this  difficulty  many  surgeons  prefer  to 
operate  in  thm  irabbi^  gloves  which  can,  for  certain,  by  boiling, 
be  rendered  free  of  all  germs;  others,  in  addition,  put  on  a  mask, 
sterile  ove^s,  and  india-rubber  shoes.  Bnt  these  excessive 
refinements  do  mi  sesem  to  be  generally  acceptable',  whilst  the 
results  of  practice  show  that  they  are  by  no  means  necessary. 
The  carefid,  the  antiseptic  surgeon  of  1885  is  to-day  represented 
by  the  careful^  the  (MpHc  surgeon.  The  antiseptic  surgeon 
was  waging  a  constant  ws^airc  against  germs  which  his  creed  told 
him  were  on  his  hands,  in  the  wound,  in  the  air,  everywhere — 
and  these  he  attacked  with  potent  chemicaU  which  beyond 
question  often  did  real  danm^e  to.the.healthyi}8^ues  laid  bare 
during  the  operation.  If,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  his  own 
hands  became  sore  and  rough  from  contact  with  the  antiseptics 
he  employed,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  a  peritoneal  surface 
or  an  incised  tissue  became  more  seriously  affected.  The  surgeon 
of  to-day  has  much  less  commerce  with  antiseptics:  he  operates 
with  hands  which,  f or  aU  practical  purposes,  may  be  considered 
as  germless;  he  uses  instruments  which  are  certainiy  germless, 
for  they  have  just  been  boiled  for  twenty  minutes  in  water  (to 
which  a  little  conmion  sod,a  has  been  added  to  prevent  tarnish- 
ing qf  the  steel),  and  he  operates  on  tissues  which  have  been  duly 
made  clean  in  a  surgical  sensew  If  he  w^re.  asked  what  he  con- 
sida:s  the  chief  essentials  for  securing  success  in  his  operative 
practice,  he  would  probably  reply,  "  Soap  and  water  and  a  nail- 
brush." He  uses  no  antiseptics  during  the  operations,  he  keeps 
the  wound  dry  by  gently  swabbing  it  with  aseptic,  absorbent 
cotton-wool,  and  he  dresses  it  with  a  pad  of  aseptic  gauze. 
This  is  the  simple  aseptic  method  whidi  has  been  gradually 
evcdved  from  the  Listerian  antiseptic  system.  But  though 
the  pendulum  has  swung  so  far  in  the  direction  of  aseptic  surgery, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  operators  still  adhere  to  the  antiseptic 
measures  which  had  proved  so  highly  beneficial.  The  judicious 
employment  of  weak  solutions  of  carbolic  add^  ^  of  niercuric 
salts,  and  the  application  of  unirritating  dressings  of  an  anti- 
septic nature  cannot  do  any  harm,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
may  be  of  great  service  in  the  case  of  there  having  been  some 
^w  in  the  carrying  but  of  what  should  have  been  an  absolutely 
aseptic  operation. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  connexion  with  the  use 
of  soft  india-rubber  drainage-tubes.  In  former  years  most 
surgeons  placed  one  or  more  of  these  in  the  dependent 
^a^J^  parts  of  the  area  of  operation,  so  that  the  blood  or 
serum  oozing  from  the  injured  tissues  might  find 
8  ready  escape.  But  to-day,  except  in  dealmg  with  a  large 
abscess  or  other  septic  cavity,  many  surgeons  make  no  provision 
for  drainage,  but,  bandaging  the  part  beneath  a  pad  of  aseptic 
wool,  put  on  so  much  pressure  that  any  little  leakage  into  the 
tissues  is  quickly  absorbed.  If  a  drainage-tube  can  be  dispensed 
with,  so  much  the*  better,  for  if  it  is  not  actually  needed  its 
presence  keeps  up  irritation  and  delays  piompt  healing.  But 
inasmuch  as  a  tube  if  rightly  placed  in  a  deep  wound  is  an  insurr 
ance  against  the  occurrence  of  '*  tension,''  and  as  it  can  easily 
be  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  houis  (even  if  it  has 
served  no  useful  purpose),  it  is  improbable  that  the  practice 
of  drainage  of  freshly  made  ciavities  will  ever  be  entirely  gpiven 
ap.    If  the  tube  is  removed  after  twenty-four  hours  its  presence 


can  have  done  no  harm  a^d  someUmea  the  large  amount  of 
fluid  which  it  has  drained  from  the. Found  affords  clear  evidence 
that  its  use  has  saved  the  patient  discomfort  and  has  probably 
esqiiedited  his  xecovery.  For  septic  cavities  drainage^^bes  are 
stui  used,:  biM;  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tube  cannot 
remain  long  in  position  without  causing  and  keeping  up  irrita- 
tipn;  hence,  even  in  septic  cases,  the  modern. su^eon  discards 
the  tubi&  at  the  eaxliest  possible  moment.  If  after  he  has  taken 
it  out  septic  Jfluids  collect^  and  the  patient's  temperature  rises, 
it  can  easily  be  reinserted.  But  it  is  better  to.  take  out  the  tube 
too  soon  tham  to  leaye  it  in  too  long;. this,  remark  applies  with 
special  force  to  the  treatment  of  <absce$s  of  the  pleu^  cavity 
(empyema),  in  the  treatment  of  which  a  drainage-tube  has 
almost  certainly  to  be  etrnployed. 

Poultices  are  now  never  used:  they  were  apt  to  be  foul  and 
offensive,  and  were  certainly  septic  and  dangerous.  If  moisture 
and  warmth  are  needed  £or  a  wound  they  can  be  obtained  by  the 
use  ol  a  fold  of  clean  lint,  or  by  some  euaeptic  wool  which  has 
been  wrung  out  m  a  hot  solution  of  baradc  or  carbolic  acid,,  and 
applied  under  some  waterproof  material,  which  effectually  pre- 
vents evaporation  and  chililing*  There  was  no  special  virtue  in 
poultices  made  of  linseed  meal  or  ^y;^  of  acraped  carrot:  they 
simply  stored  up.  the  moisture  and  heat.  They  possessed  no 
po^siUe  advantage  over,  the  modem  fomentation  under  oU^ 
silk.. 

Much  less  is  heard  now  <^  soic^lled  "  bloodless  "  4^erations. 
The  bjoodlessness  was  secured  by  the  part  to  be  operated  on-^ 
an  arm,  for  h^tance — being  ra^ed  and  ■  compressed  ^^^^^^^^^  . 
from  the  fingers  to  the  shoulder  by  successive  turns  ojrthiriffifff. 
of  an  india-rubber  roller-bandage  (Esmarch's),  the 
vmjd  artery  of  the  limb  being  then  compressed  by  the  application 
of  an  elastic  cord  above  the  highest  turn  of  the  bandage.  The 
bandage  being  removed,  the  operation  was  performed  through 
bloodless  tissues.  But  when  it  was  completed  and  the  elaatic 
cord  removed  from  around  the  upper  part  of  the  limb,  a  reac- 
tionary flow  of  blood  took  {dace  into  every  small  vessel  which  had 
been  previousljy  squeezed  empty,  so  that  though  ithe  operation 
itself  had  actually  been  bloodless,  the  wound  oould  not  be  dosed 
because  o/L  the  occurrence  <^  unusually  free  haemorrhage  or 
troublesome  oozing.  A  further  objection  to  the  application 
of  such  an  dastic  roller-bandage  was  that  aeptic  or  tuberculous 
material  might  by  chance  be  squeezed  from  the  tissues  in  which 
it  was  perhaps  harmlessly  lying,  forced  into  the  blood  vessels, 
and  90  widely  disseminated  through  the  body.  £smarch'a 
bandage  is  therefore  but  little  used  now  in  operative  surgery. 
Instead,  each  bleeding  point  at  an  operation  is  promptly  secured 
by  a  small  pair  of  nickel-plated  dip-f<Mrceps,  which  generally  have 
the  effect,  after  being  left  on  for  a  few  minutes,  of  completdy 
and  permanently  arresting  the  bleeding.  These  clips  were 
specially  introduced  into  practice  by  Sir  Spencer  Wdte,  and  it  is 
no  unusual  thing  for  a  surgeon  to  have  twenty  or  thirty  pairs 
of  them'  at  hand  during  an  extensive  operation.  Seeing  how 
convenient,  not  to  say  indispensable,  they  are  in  such  dircum- 
stances,  the  surgeon  of  tOKlay  wonders  bow  he  formerly  managed 
to  get  on  at  all  without  them. 

Biers'a  treatment  by  passive  congestion  is  carried  out  by 
gently  assisting  the  return  of.  venous  blood  from  a  paxt  of  the 
body  without  in  any  way  checking  the  arterial  flow.  In  the 
case  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  for  instance,  an 
elastic  band  is  gently. placed  round  the  thigh  for  several  hours 
a  day,  and  in  disease  of  the  wrist  or  dbow  the  girth  is  applied 
round  the  arm.  The  skin  below  becomes  flushed,  and  the  arterial 
blood  whidi,  as  shown  by  the  pulse,  is  still' flowing  into  the 
affected  part,  is  compelled  to  linger  in  the  affected  tissues, 
giving  the  serum,  and  the  white  corpuscles  time  to  exert  their 
benefidal  influence  upon  the  disease. 

In  the  case  of  tuberculous,  or  septic,  affections  of  the  lymph- 
atic glands  of  the  neck,  or  of  other  parts  where  the  constriction 
cannot  be  conveniently  obtained,  effective  congestion  can  be 
secured  by  the  use  of'  cupping  glaases.  And  if  so  be  that 
suppuration  is  taking  place  in  the  interior  of  an  inflamed  gland, 
the  cupping-glasses  can  be  applied  after  a  small  puncture  has 
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ft^eft  Wfa^  itftb1:htf  96f tea^d  part  otlfie  glarid:  111  tfai^^a'ir  thtl 
Whole  of  fh^  bioken^dwn  material' tah-bte  got  awiywithont  th^ 
n^^ity  0$  tbikiiAg  an  actual  intiis^i&ii  ^t  oi  teacfttihi  to  ficnipihg. 
The  mct&Od  of  inducing  hyperaemia  ihoiild  be  So  mnductediad 
t<y  give  th€i'patien%  no  pe^in  WhaWvet:  it  ietasi  r^t  ble  ciirtletf 
out  viritii<^3ft;esdve  energy:  •••  -"  <•■  "  "[  f^' ^  ."'.■••• - 
'By nieans^f-'flitfllbntg^n'or  X-ifay«' (see  X-RAVTREAtiiE^T) 
the'  surgfeon  fe  abl6;  to>toetirfea  disranrt  sh«ctoW-|)«6rt^ait  of 
d^eply^laoed "  bbnes,  so '  thdt  ke '  caii  fee-  assured '  aS 
to  the  pi^e^iie  or  ab^cie  of  Ifradtulp^  W  disloc&tiete,=o!< 
of  oijtgtbwdt'of  bdne,  or  of  bonef-cebtaitiin^  tumours.' 
By  i:his'taieahfe  also  he-^is  able  to  l(>cate  with'  absolute'  prkision 
ih4  sittiati«i  of  a!  fofteifen'  bbdV  iA  the'  tiSsfue&^f  a  coin  m  the 
windpipe  or  gullet,  of  a  broken' piedeJOif  a  ^^<Rk  in  the  haiMi, 
6itt  splihter  ^  fi^dis  In* flie  foot/or  <)f 'a  bullet  deeply  embedded 
in  ^/t'  ti^es  or 'b^ftl  'This  effect  imay^be  obt&inedupdn  a* 
fliiorescent  screen  or  prilatied  in  a  pdnhanient^foi-hi  u^^nglas^ 
or  pa|)^if. '  l*he  shadow  is  ^jast^bya  to-  or  t^Ahi  spark  iiom  t 
Cr6ok^  va^uih  tubei  Th^e!  raj^  o^RiS«itge&  find  theif  <Way 
thrdugii'dead  and  living 'tissu^ea  Which  ate  far  beyond  thk  r^adh 
of  the  rdy^  of 'Ordlnc^  Hght[  and  tbey  are  thus  abte  eveA  16 
reveal  fehanges  in  tlte  'deeply  placed^ hip- joiiit  which  have  feeen 
ptbduccid  by  tubercukMi^  disease.  In  ex^mitfing  aii"^  injur-ed 
limb  itUshot  tikdcessary  to  takeoff  Wooden  $pliM^  or  bandages 
except  in  cases  where  the  latter  have  been  treated  with  plaster 
of  (yaH^,  Iftee-saks^strueting  the  'tuys*Andxht(6wbg  a  shadow. 
Hydd  ihe  «ays  mky  pAsa* :thit>ugii  an  ordinary  urid^acid  >calculus 
i^i.(^J(i^4F'^  orbUrddeIr;  but  if  il  contains^  saltft  of  lime^  as  doea 
tfae/vmttll|]^rry  dakulus  (otsalate  of 'linie),  a  definite  ^haliow  Is 
cast  upon  th^  screen.  The  value  <rf  the  X-rays  is  not  ■limited' 
ny  'the'ettiddatian  bf  .obBC\afe'piobltim&  such'  as- 'those  ^just  indi-^ . 
caifed:  the^  %tt  al^'of  theitipdutic  Value;  for*  example,  in 'the 
ti»atffikil  of  certjsim^  'f otms^  of  skin  disease,  as  '  well ::  as  c4 
dilicer.  •"'*  '  •-'     ■'-■■:  '■»      '■  -■'  •  ■    •    ■  '•'     ■•  I'-'-'    --'f^': 

•Too  much,  how^et;  must  not  be  expected  fr<^m  them:  'For 
the '  ^eatmSent  >  ol '  a  patch  >  of  tubeix:ulous  '•  idcer^tion  (lupus) , 
OT'fdr  a  Bup^dal  c^ndst^us  soie  (epithelioma),  tdiey  may-  be  ol 
Service,'  but  fail  the  treatment  tA  a  deeply-seated  malignant 
growth-^as  a-  cancer  of  the  breast— *they  have  ttdt  proved  of 
vi^Uer^  Moreover,  the  X-rays  somethtoes  catxse  serious 'burns  ol 
the  skin^tfd  althoog^  this  happens  les&  often  now  than  was  pre- 
viously the  case,  still  the  frequent  apt)licatk>n  of  the  rays  b  apt 
to  be  foQoWed  by  cutaneous  warty  growths  whi(^  are:  apt  in 
turn  to  d^elopi  into  cahceif;  Iii  many  cases  in'  whjdi  the  X-rays 
ate  ttsed  a  ibore  proiiLpt  and  efficient  means  of  treatment  would 
probably  be  by  excision.  Ohe  great  advantage  which  operative 
treatment  by  the  knife  must  always  have  over  the  ibredtoftent  hy 
X-rays  is  that  the  secondary  implication  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  'cah  be  dealt  with  at' the  same  time.  Aiid  this^  in  many 
dtses^  is  a  matter^f  abnost  equal  importance  to  that  of  renK>val 
of  thte  cancer  itself; '  •     i         . 

»  Thd  employment  of; radium  ia  surgejry  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Doubtless  tadiumis  a  'v^dry  pbwetfid  agent,  but  -even' if  it  were 
_  ^  ^'  -'  found  of  pecruMar  value  in  treatment  its  cost  would, 
"•  for  the  present,  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  most 
practitioners.  Probably  it  will  be  found  isef til  inth^  treatment 
of '  ^nkevos,}  rodent  ulcers  and  superficial  malignant  gro^th& 
As'to^whatinBaence  radium'  may  have  in-  the  treatment  of 
(keply-^fieat^'candcnfs' it  is- as  ybt  impbtoible  even' to  guess. 
For  f Hose  sad  caseis; ;  hdweverj  which  .the  puactifcai  surgeon 
is  felactahtly  comp^elled  to  admit  as  being  beyond  the  reach  of 
6is  operative  skill,  the  influence  of  tadiurii  should  be  tried' with 
deittermination  and  thoroughness.  The'  thdrapeutiic  Influence 
of ' vadium  may  eyen^tuaUy  befotitid'  to  bK  great,  or  it  may  be 
disa^ipdinting.  The  tict  that  under  dlrefct  t^yatl  patronage  an 
institution  has  been  established  in'  Loridcwi.for  the  mVestigatioii 
of  the.  physical  and  theifapeutic  value  of  thi^  newly  discovered 
agent' Miould' satisfy- every  one  'that  its  propertiesiwill' bd  dnly 
in<][uired  tnt6  and  made  knbwn  without  myistery' op 'charlatanism 
£irtd  absfolutely  iniftie  irtterest'of'thfe  people.  BtwUn'the'm'^an-- 
WhUij'tto  m^h  mtist  not  be  expected  'trom  H  tik  ^a  sat^al 
agent.-''"     -'•;''    ■-'■'.■•■::'.•■.•■•.       -j..      "-'■  m --'tB-0;*>'»' 


ISrURGICAL  I19STRlMlEIi4S  "^AWd  AFPLlAllCBS;''  ^he  pur- 
^se  ttf'this  artklte  is't<>%iVe  anacicount  dl'the  more  important 
surg^al  inst^tffiaftits  tot  ai^enow  lil-geiler^ usfe,^and'io  shgiis;,^y 
What  tiiddiftctttions;  and '  froai  whdt  discoveries  iri'*^ienflaj.ithc 
pre^seht  inethodsof  aft-bbektibn  h*ve^m6  to  be  what  they  are. 
The*  g60d^\ltgeoH-S'taWful'to  use  thf^ 'tight  sort  and  pttiietH 
6f  ifistrtiiiitnt,  ahJl  th^  drfePfiact  about  the;  feiirg^ry  of  the  pres«a(t 
day,'tlfat  it' Is  asejlrtid  iff  'iiriti^e^tiCi 'ib  recorded  in  the  make  of 
Sui^gicy  instru'frients  and-  in  iM^thc!  ihstallatioh'of  an  operating- 
th^ti^c!.  Take;  for  inst^ce,  '4  sfcalpeland  a'saw  that  '^re  figured 
in  Aihbrdise  Pir^f^  (isiI6^si)d)  sul^cal  writings.  -  The  Scalpel 
folds  into  a  handle  like  an  orditiiarsr  p6tk^ti^nif^,vWhich  alohe 
wai  ehbu^' in  those 'days  to  keep- it' from  being  lis^ptic.  11^ 
handlfe  is  niost  elegantly  iddthed  "With  a  Httle  ^nged  ftoJal^ 
figure,  but  it  does  ilbt'cdmmiehd'itafelt  aii  Hkery  t6  be  surgically 


..'  ;f   .r     ;i 


•^  "A\  HagedbWs;  B,  Macpha5fsVC,  Allen  anld  Haiibnry's,'  for  ^  'i' 
»  '      Hagticdrnbi*  Ordinary  needles.  In 

dean.  The  saw,'  after  the  sanie  fdshion,'  has  a  richly  chiised 
metal  frame,' and,  at  the  end  df  Ihe  iraiidle,  a  lion's  head  in 
bold  relief.  With'  a  ring  through  its'  mouth  to  hang  it  up  by. 
It  may  be  adinirable  art,  but  jt  would  harbiour  all  sorts  6f 
germs.     If  ohe*  contrasts   with    these    artistic   weapons    the 


I  JFiG,  a,T— Tenotpiny.  KnivjCfi  fpFged  in  pi^e  piece, 
instruments  ol  T85o,;.D!ne  finds  do  such  adommi^nt,  and  fo^ 
general  finish  Savigny's.ih&A^rubients  would,  be  hard  to  beat;  but 
the  wooden  or  ivory  handles,  cut  with  finely  scored  lines  like  the 
Gross^hatdhing  oi  an  e&graving,  are  boI  more  likely  to  be  aseptic 
than  thet  handles  of  Park's  instruments;  >  At.  the  ptesent  time, 
instisad  of  such  handfes' as  these,  with  bladies  riveted  into  them^ 
scalpels  lare  forged  out  of  one, piece  of  steel,  their  handles  are 
hickel'plated  and  parfectiy  sdiooth,  that  they  may  afford  no 
orevkes,  and  may  .be  boikd  and  immersed'  in*  carbolic 'lotion 
without  tarmshing  or  rusting;  ths;  scalpel*  has  become  j^ust  a 
suigleysmck)th,  plain 'pi^ce:  of  metal,  rhaving  thit  one  pustpose 
thiat  it  shail  make^  iaseptic  wound.  Ii^  the  same  way  the  saw 
ib  made  in  one  piece;  if  this  be  po^iblb;  anyhow,  it  must  bo,  so 
far  te  possible,  a  '«impie,snhb6ih,  iinTustirig  metal  iBStmmtrit, 
tfhat  ca»  be  boiled  and  laid  in. lotion;' it  is  a  ^orogn  body  that 
must  be  i«trodU(5ediinto  tfesucssuscfeptibieiol  infection,. and  it 
must  not  carry  iiifectibtf' with  it'.  •<■ 

Or'wfe  may  take,  dt^diffetent  pe^ds  of  surg«yv  the  various 
kinds  ol  ligatunfe  fbr >t*e  arrest  of  bleediag  froip  a  divided  btaod* 
t^S6isl.  /'In  Parff'fe  time '<he -was  the  first  totoe  the^jiigalurt  to 
2»nptttatS6]ft',  •'bwt  the  Jexistence^  ol'  sbmc  isort' of'  ligalrtirei  is  ^ 
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old  as  Galen)  the  ligature  was  a  double  thread;  ton  fit  qui  soit 
en  double;  and  he  employed  a  forceps  to  draw  forward  the  cut 
end  of  the  vessel  to  be  ligatured.  Fron»  the  time  of  Ambroise 
Par6  to  the  time  of  Lord  Listec  no  great- improvement  was  made. 
In  the  middle '.of  last  century  it  was  no  imcommon  thing 
for  the  house-surgeon  at  an  operation  to  hang  a  leash  of  waxed 
threads,  silk  or  flax,  through  his  button-hole,  that  they  might 


Fig.  3. — ^Amputating  Saws. 

be  handy  during  the  operation;  •  Then  came  Lord  Lister's 
work  on  the  absorbable  ligature;  and  out  of  this  and  much  other 
experimental  work  has  come  the  present  use  of  the  ligature  in 
its  utmost  perfection — a  thread  that  can  l)e  tied,  cut  short, 
and  left  in  the  depth  of  the  wound,  with  absolute  certainty 
that  the  wound  may  at  once  be  dosed  from  end  to  end  and 
nothing  more  will  ever  be  heard  of  the  ligatures  left  biuskd  in  the 
tissues.  The  riioice  of  matertsils  for  tlie  ligature  is  wide.  Some 
surgeons  prei'er  :Catguit,  vfttiously  prepaifed;  others  prefter  silk; 
for  certain  purposes,  as  ioi  the  pblitexation  of  a  vessel  not  divided 
but  tied  in  its  coiurse  for  the  cure  of  aneu^^m,  use-  is  made  of 
kangaroo-tendon,  or  some  pther  ai^al  substance.  But  what- 
ever is  chosen  is  made  aseptic  by  boiling,  and  is  guarded 
vigilantly  from  contamination  on  its  way; from  the  sterilizer 
into  the  body  of  the  patient.  The  old  li^jatures  were  a  common 
cause  ol  suppuration.  Therefore  the  wound  was  not  closed 
along  its  whole  length,  but  the  ligatures  were  left  long,  hanging 
out  of  one  end  of  the  wound,  and  from  day  to  day  were  gently 
pulled  until  thjey  caxne  away.  Certainly  tJjey  served  thus  to 
drain  the  wound,  but  they  were  themselves  a  chief  cause  of  the 
suppuration  that  required  drainage. 

Sutures,  like  ligatures,  were  a  common  cause  of  suppuration 
in  or  around  the  edges  of  the  wound.  Therefore,  in  the  hope 
of  avoiding  this  trouble,  they  were  made  of  silver  wire,  which 
was  inconvenient  to  handle,  and  gave  pain  at  the  time  of  removal 
of  the  sutures.  At  the  present  time  they  are  of  silkworm-gut, 
catgut,  silk  or  horsehahr;  they  are  made  aseptic  by  boiling,  and 
can  be  left  any  number  of  days  without  causing  suppuration 
and  can  then  be  removed  without  pain. 

Next  may  come  the  consideration  of  surgical  dressings.  In 
the  days  when  inflammation  and  suppuration  were  almost 
inevitable,  the 'dressings  were  usually  something  very  simple, 
that  could  be  easily  and  frequently  changed-^-ointttient,  or  wet 
compresses,  to  begin  with,  and  poultices  when  suppuration  was 
established.  It  is  reported  of  the  great  Sir  William  F)ergu$son 
that  he  once  told  his  students,  "  You  may  say  what  you  like, 
gentlemen,  but  after  all,  there's  no  better  dressing  than  cold 
water/'  This  is  j;iot  the  place  to  try  to  tell  the  long  history, 
of  the  quest  after  a  perfect  siifgieal  .dressing,  and  the  advance 
that'^as  begun  when  Lo«l  Lister  invented;  his  carbolic  paste. 
Th#work  was  done  slowly  Ih  the  international  unity  of  science 
during  many  years.  The  perfect,  antiseptic  dressing  must  fulfil 
many  requirement*:  it  must  be  absorbent,  yet  not  let  its 
mecticament  be  lioo  qtdckiy  soiJoed  out  of  it;  and  it  must  be 
antiseptic,  yet  not  virulent  or  poisonous.    Of  the  many  gauzes 


now  available,  that  which  is  chiefly  used  is  one  impregnated 
with  a  double  cyanide  of  zinc  and  mercury.  Its  pleasant 
amethystine  tint  has  no  healing  virtue,  but  is  used  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  gauzes — carboUzed  gauze,  tinted  straw-<ok)ur; 
iodoform  gauze,  tinted  yellow;  sublimate,  blue;  chinosol^  greeii. 
The  chinosol  gauze  is  especially  used  in  ophthalmic  surgery; 
fo^  general  surgery  the  cyanide  gauze  is  chiefly  employed. 
The  various  preparations  of  absorbent  wool  (i.e.  wool  that 
has  been  freed  of  its  grease,  $0  that  it  readily  takes  up  moisture) 
are  used  not  only  for  outside  dressings,  but  also  as  sponges 
.  at  the  time  of  operation,  and  have  to  a  great  extent  done  away 
with  the  use  of  real  sponges.  The  gauzes  in  most  cases  are  used 
not  dry,  but  just  wrung  out  of  carbolic  Ibtion,  that  their  anti- 
septic influence  may  act  at  once.  . 

The  whole  subject  of  surgical  instruments  may  be  considered  in 
more  ways  than  one.  It  may  be  w^l,  for  the  sake  of  clearing  the 
ground,  to  take  first  some  of  the  n^ore  commoil  instruments  of  genefal 


Fig.  4.^Artery  Foiceps.' 
A,  Plan's;  B,  Spencer  Wells's. 

surgery,' and  then  to  note  the  working  out,  in  the  operations  of# 
surgery,  of  the  three  gieat  principles — the  use  of  anaesthetics, 
the  use^  of  antiseptic  or  aseptic  methods,  and  the.  surgical  uses  of 
electricity. 


Fig.  5. — Retractors, 

Of  the  essential  in^ruoleBts  that  are  common  to  al!  operations, 
we  may  well  believe  that  they  have  now  become,  by  gradual  develop- 
ment, perfect.  Take,  for  instance,  the  ordinary  surgical  needle. 
In  the  older  forms  the  eye  was  slit-shaped,  not  easily  threaded,  and 
the  needle  was  often  mad^  of  a  triangular  outline,  like  a  miniature 
bayonet.  At  the  present  time  the  needles  used  in  general  surgery 
are  mostly  Hagedbrn's,  which  have  a  full-sized  round  eye,  easy  for 
threading,  are  Hat  for  their  whole  length  and  have  a  fine  cutting  edge 
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on  one  side,  near  the  point.  Thus  they  enter  the  skin  very  easily, 
like  a  miniature  knife,  and  the  minute  wound  they  make  is  not  a 
hole,  but  a  tiny  slit  that  is  at  once  drawn  together  and,  as  it  were, 
obliterated  by  the  tying  of  the  suture.  Cf ,  for  another  simple 
instrument  in  universal  use,  take  the  catch-forceps  that  is  used  for 
taking  hold  of  a  bleedine  point  till  it  is  ligatured.  This  forceps  is  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Par6,  but  he  made  use  of  a  very  heavy  and  clunisv 
pattern.  Up  to  the  last  few  years  the  artery-forceps  was  made  with 
broad,  curved,  fenestrated  blades,  with  the  catch  set  close  to  the 
blades.  At  the  present  time  the  forceps  in  general  use,  named  after 
Dr  P^n  in  France  and  after  Sir  Spencer  Wells  in  England,  is  made 
wi^h*  very  narrow  grooved  blades,  and  the  catch  is  placed  not  near 
the  blades,  but  near  the  handles :  thus  it  takes  a  surer  hold,  and  can 
be  set  free  when  the  ligature  is  tied  by  a  moment's  extra  pressure  on 
the  handles. 

Among  other  instruments  in  universal  use  are  divers  forms  of 
retractors,  for  holding  gently  the  edges  of  a  wound:  the  larger 
patterns  are  made  with  broad,  slightlY-concave,  highly-polished 
surfaces,  that  they  may,  so  far  as  possible,  reflect  light  mto  the 
wound.  Among  tourniquets,  the  old  and  elaborate  Petit's  tourni- 
quet, which  was  a  band  carrying  a  pad  screwed  down  over  the  main 
artery  of  the  limb,  has  given  place  to  the  elastic  tourniquet  with 
Esmarch's  bandage.  For  example,  in  an  amputation,  or  in  an 
operation  on  a  joint  or  on  a  vessel  or  a  nerve  in  a  limb,  the  limb  is 


Fig.  6. — ^Tourniquet  (Esmarch's). 

raised,  and  the  Esmarch's  elastic  bandage  b  applied  from  below 
upward  till  it  has  reached  a  point  well  above  the  site  of  the  opera- 
tion; then  an  elastic  tourniquet  is  wound  round  the  limb  at  this 
Coint,  the  bandaee  is  removed,  and  the  limb  is  thus  kept  almost 
loodless  during  the  operation. 


Fig.  7.— Lithotrite  (Bigelow's). 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  here  the  many  forms  of  other  ordinary 
instruments  of  general  surgery — probes,  directors,  scissors,  forceps, 
and  many  more — nor  those  that  are  used  in  operations  on  the  bones. 
Nor  again  can  the  numerous  instruments  used  in  special  departments 
of  surgery  be  discussed  in  detail.    But,  with  regard  to  tne  special 


Fig.  8.— Tonsillotomc  (Mathieu's). 

surgerjj  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  throat  and  ear,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  chief  advance  in  treatment  arose  from  the  invention  of  the 
present  instruments  of  diagnosis,  and  that  these  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  date.  The  opthalmoscope  was  the  work  of  Helmholtz. 
The  laryngoscope  was  invented  by  Manuel  Garcia  in  the  middle  of  the 


Fig.  9. — Ophthalmoscope  (Landolt's). 

19th  century ;  and  the  use  of  a  frontal  mirror  1  for  focussing  a  strong 
light  on  the  membrana  tympani,  in  the  examination  of  the  ear, 
was  in  use  somewhat  earlier.  Before  the  ophthalmoscope  it  was 
impossible  to  study  the  internal  diseases  of  the  eye;  before  the 
laryngoscope  the  (diseases  of  the  larynx  were  invisible,  and  were 
mainly  a  matter  of  guess-work,  and  of  vague  and  often  futUe  treat- 


ment. Before  the  use  of  the  frontal  mirror  the  diseases  of  the  ear 
were  hardly  studied,  in  that  sense  in  which  they  are  studied  now. 
The  wonderful  advance  of  the  special  departments  of  surgery  was, 
of  course,  the  result  of  many  forces,  but  one  of  the  chief  of  th^e 


Fig.  id. — Laryngoscope  (Lennox  Browne's). 

forces  was  the  invention  of  proper  instruments  of  diagnosis.  The 
textbooks  that  were  written  immediately  before  those  instruments 
became  available  were  not  far  in  advance  of  Ambroise  Par^,  so  far 
as  these  special  departments  are  concerned. 

It  may  be  well  next  to  consider  in  what  ways  the  conduct  of  an 
operation  is  influenced  by  those  two  great  discoveries  of  anaesthetics, 
and  the  more  gradual  development  of  the  principles  of  antiseptic  and 
aseptic  surgery ;  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  the  instruments 
of  surgery.  The  jubilee  year  of  anaesthesia  was  1896;  the  first  use 
of  nitrous  oxide  was  on  the  nth  of  I>ecember  1844;  the  first  opera- 
tion under  ether  was  on  the  30th  of  September  i8ii6;  the  first  use 
of  chloroform  Was  on  the  4th  of  November  1847.  Tne  choice  of  the 
anaesthetic,  or  of  some  combination  of  anaesthetics,  that  is  best 
suited  to  each  particular  case,  is  a  matter  of  careful  consideration; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  tendency  in  England  is  to  keep  to  the  via 
media  between  the  more  general  use  of  chloroform  in  Scotland  and 
the  more  general  use  of  ether  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  methods 
of  administering  chloroform  there  is  no  need  to  say  much ;  by  some 


Fig.  II. — Inhaler  (Junker's), 
anaesthetists  no  instrument  is  used  save  a  fold  of  lint  or  some  such 
stuff,  or  a  piece  of  flannel  made  into  a  sort  of  cone  or  mask.  Use  is 
generally  made  of  a  modification  of  "  Junker's  inhaler,"  whereby 
the  vapour  of  chloroform  is  administered  by  means  of  a  hand-ball. 
For  the  administration  of  ether  some  form  of  Clover's  inhaler  is 
generally  used,  whereby  the  ether  in  a  small  metal  chamber  passes 
as  vapour  into  an  indiarubber  bag,  and  there  is  combined  with  the 
patient's  breath  in  pro- 
portions determined  by 
the  anaesthetist  through- 
out the  operation.  The 
metal  chamber  is  so  de- 
signed that  by  turning 
it  the  exact  proportion 
of  ether  to  air  is  fixed 
in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  case. 
Of  late  years,  by  the  use 
of  an  iron  cylinder  of 
nitrous  oxide,  connected 
by  a  tube  with  a  Clover's 
inhaler,  it  is  possible  to 
b^n  with  nitrous  oxide, 
and  to  go  on,  without 
interruption,  with  ether. 
More  recently  an  admir- 
able method  has  been 
devised  of  administering 
nitrous  oxide  with   the 

admbcture  of  air  or  of       p       la.^Gas  and  Ether  Apparatus 
oxygen   in   such   a  way  (Hewitt's^, 

that  the  anaesthesia  pro-  ^  ' 

duced  by  the  gas  may  be  maintained  for  time  enough  to  allow  of 
an  operation  ofsome  length. 
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The  series  of  discoveries  which,  in  Hs  application  to  surgery,  has 
brought  atx)Ut  the  present  antiseptic  and  ^iseptic  methods  ol  opera- 
tion, is  concerned  both  with  the  shape  or  use  of  the  instruments  of 

surgery  and  with  their  prepara- 
tion for  use.  The  mere  steriliza- 
tion, by  boiling  or  by  steaming, 
of  all  instruments  and  dressings, 
is  enough  to  ensure  their  freedom 
from  tne  ordinary  micro-organ- 
fsms  of  suppuration;  but  the 
surgeon  cannot  jboil  or  steam 
either  himself  or  his  patient. 
The  preparation,  therefore,  of  the 
surgeon  s  hands,  and  of  the  skin 
I  over  the  area  of  operation,  is 
made  not  only  by  scrubbing  with 
soap  and  hot  water,  but  by 
careful  use. of  antiseptic  lotions. 
Again,  ligatures  and  sutures, 
which  must  be  kept  in  stock 
ready  for  use,  are  kept,  after 
careful  sterilisation,  in  antiseptic 
lotion,^  or  are  again  sterilized 
immediately  before  an  operation. 

Again,    all    towels    usea    at    an 

-  -  _  ^  c?^    .,.         operation     must     be     prepared, 

Fig.  13— Instrument  Stenlizer.  either  b^  sterilization  or  by  im- 
mersion in  antiseptic  lorion. 
The  sterilization  of  all  ihstruments  and  dressings  is  a  simple 
matter :  the  usual  sterilizer  is  a  vessel  like  a  fish-kettle,  with  a  per- 
forated metal  tray,  in  it,  so  that  the  instruments  can  be  immersed 
in  boiling  water,  and  can  be  lifted  on  the  tray  and  transferred 
straight  from  the  sterilizer  into  vessels  containing  sterilized  water  or 
antiseptic  lotion.  For  the  sterilization  of  dressings  an  upper 
vessel  is  fitted  to  the  sterilizer,  so  that  the  steam  may  permeate  the 
dressings  placed  in  it.  In  hospital  practice  it  is  used  also  to  sterilize 
all  towels,  aprons  and  the  like  in  a  large  cylindrical  vessel.  Steriliza- 
tion by  bouing  or  steamii^,  together  with  the  use  of  antiseptic 
lotions,  or  of  water  that  has  been  boiled,  for  all  such  things  as  cannot 
be  boiled  or  steamed,  is  the  essential  principle  of  the  surgery  of  the 
present  day;  and  practically  the  antiseptic  method  and  the  aseptic 
method  have  beconie  one,  varying  a  little  this  way  or  that  according 
to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Beside  anaesthetics  and  antiseptics,  there  is  a  third  series  of 
discoveries  that  has  profoundly  influenced  surgery — the  use  of  the 
forces  of  electricity.    The  uses  of  electricity  are  fivefold. 

I.  The  Gdlvano^Cautery, — ^The  original  form  of  the  cautery,  the 
fer  ardent  of  Park's  time,  for  the  arrest  of  haeniorrhage  after  amputa- 
tion, was  a  terrible  affair.  Happily  for  mankind,  his  invention  of 
the  ligature  put  an  end  to  this  use  of  the  cautery,  but  it  was  still 
used  in  a  small  number  of  other  cases.  Subsequently  Claude 
Andr6  Paquelin  (b.  1836)  invented  a  very  ingenious  form  of  cautery, 
a  series  of  metal  blades  or  points  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  that 
could  be  fitted  to  a  handle:  these  points  were  hollow  inside,  and  were 
filled  with  fine  platinum  gauze,  and,  by  means  of  a  bottle  and  hand- 
bellows,  they  could  be  kept  heated  with  benzene-vapour.  Thus, 
when  they  Had  once  been  raised  to  a  glowing  heat  by  holding  them 


Fig.  I4i — Galvano-cautery  Set. 

over  a  spirit-lamp,  they  could  be  kept  at  any  desired  heat.  This 
instrument  is  still  in  use  for  a  few  cases  where  very  rapid  and  exten- 
sive cauterization  is  necessary.  But  for  all  finer  use  of  actual  heat 
the  ^alvano-cauterjj  alone  is  used — b  series  of  very  minute  points  of 
platinum,  with  a  suitable  trigger-handle,  connected  with  a  battery  or 
(by  means  of  a  converter)  with  the  ordinary  house  supply  of  electri- 
city. In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  apply  a  glowinp;  point  with  a 
fineness  and  accuracy  of  adjustment  that  were  wholly  impossible  with 
Paquelin's  cautery. 
2.  Electrolysis. — This  method  is  of  great  value,  in  suitable  cases, 

for  the  arrest  or  obliteration 
of  small  growths.  The 
passage  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent between  needles  intro- 
duced into  or  under  the 
skin  brings  about  a  ^dual 
shrinking  or  cicatrization 
of  the  tissues  subjected  to 
it,  without  the  production 
of  any  unsightiy  scar. 

3.  Electro-Motor  Power, — 

During  recent  years  the  use 

has  come  into  the  practice  of 

the  bones;  esi>eciaily  for  the 

It  is,  of  course,  a 


Fig.  15. — ^Electrolysis  Needle-holders. 


of  a  small  electro- motor  machine 

surgery   for  certain   operations   on 

operation  for  disease  involving  the  mastoid  bone. 


better  niethod  for  the  use  of  a  fine  drill  or  burr,  for  example,  than 
the'*  dental  engine,"  where  the  power  is  generated  by  a  pedal 
turning  a  wheel,  and  it  will  probably  come  into  wide  use  both  for 
dental  surgery  and  for  those  operations  of  general  surgery  that 
require  very  gradual  and  delicate  removal  of  small  circumscribed 
areas  of  bone,  especially  of  the  cranial  bones. 

4.  The  X'Rays, — This,  the  most  unexpected  and,  as  it  were,  the 
most  sensational  discovery  that  has  been  bestowed  on  physicians 
and  surgeons  since  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics,  is  now  used  over 
a  very  wide  and  varied  field  of  practice.  Its  value  does  not  stop  at 
the  detection  and  localization  of  foreign  bodies;  indeed,  this  is  but 
a  small  part  of  its  work.  It  is  used  constantly  for  cases  of  actual  or 
suspected  fracture  or  dislocation ;  for  cases  of  congenital  or  acquired 


Fig.  16.— CystoBcope  (Nitze's). 

deformity;  for  cases  involving  difficulties  of  diagnosis  between  a 
swelling  of  the  bone  due  to  inflammation  and  a  swelling  due  to  a 
tumour;  and  for  obscure  cases  of  spinal  diseme,hip  disease  and  the 
like.  Moreover,  it  has  been  found  possible,  by  Dr  Hugh  Walsham, 
and  others  to  obtain  pictures  of  the  thoracic  organs  that  are  a  very 
valuable  guide  in  many  obscure  cases  of  disease  of  the  lungs  or  of  the 
pleura,  and  in  many  cases 
of  thoracic  aneurism  or 
of  intra-thoracic  tumour. 
Every  year  the  number 
and  the  range  of  the  cases 
where  the  X-rays  are 
helpful  for  diagnosis  and 
for  treatment  become 
greater;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  (^y  at  what  point 
the  surgical  value  of  this 
discovery  will  find  its 
limits.  ^  Beyond  these 
uses,  it  is  probable  that 
the  X-rays  will  maintain 
and  extend  the  import- 
ance that  they  already 
have  in  the  direct  treat- 
ment of  certain  cases  of 

disease  of  the  skin   (see  ^  ,t     ,  .^^       .  . .  x     . 

X-Ray  Treatment).         Fig-  i7-~Urethroscope  (Fenwick*s),  also 

5.  The  Electric  Light,—  "s^d  for  ear,  nose,  throat,  &c. 

Beside  the  general  superiority  of  this  light  to  other  lights  for  the 
routine  work  of  surgery,  there  are  several  special  uses  for  it.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  is 
the  cystoscope,  a  long  narrow 
tube,  shaped  and  curved 
somewhat  like  a  catheter, 
and  having  at  its  end  a  very 
minute  glow-lamp  and  re- 
flector, and  a  small  window. 
Its  other  end  is  fitted  with 
a  lens,  and  is  connected  by 
a  switch  with  the  main  cur- 
rent. With  this  instrument, 
in  skilled  hands,  it  is  possible 
to  inspect  the  interior  of  the 
bladder,  and  in  many  cases 
to  make  an  exact  diagnosis 
under  circumstances  where 
otherwise  it  would  be  im- 
possible. Another  instance 
of  the  value  of  the  electric 
lamp  in  diagnosis  is  given  by 
the  trans-illumination  of  the 
facial  bones  in  cases  of  sus- 
pected disease  of  the  central 
cavity  of  the  superior  max- 
illary bone.  A  small  glow- 
lamp  is  held  in  the  closed 
mouth,  in  a  darkened  room, 
and  by  a  comparison  of  the 
shadows  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  face,  thus  trans^illumin- 
ated,  an  exact  diagnosis  can 
often  be  obtained  as  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  pus  in 
this  central  cavity.  Again, 
a  small  glow-lamp,  duly  sterilized,  is  often  of 
operations  on  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  bactericidal  properties  of  light  have  long  been  demonstrated 
by  Bie  and  others.  Professor  Niels  Finsen  of  Copenhagen  first  used 
the  ultra-violet  rays  of  solar  Kght  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases. 


Fig.  18. — Finsen-Reyn  Lamp. 

great  value  in  deep 
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notably,  of  lupus.  He  later  invented  the  lainp  which  bears  his 
oaxne. .  The  original  Finsen  lamp  comprised  a  wo\ta^c  arc  of  60  to 
80  amperes  round  which  four  tubes  collected  the  light  by  quartz 
lenses,  the  light  being  cooled  by  passing  through  water  and  the  tubes 
being  surrounded  by  a  water-jacket.  The  usual. exposure  was  one 
hour.  In  the  Finsen-Reyn  modification  now  used,  a  single  collect- 
ing tube  fitted  on  an  adjustable  stand  is.  placed  in  front  of  a 
scissors  arc  lamp  consuming  20  amperes.  The  rays  are  cooled  and 
water-jacketed  as  in  the  ori^nal.  A  suitable  quartz  compressor 
with  a  chamber  containing  circulating  water  is  pressed  upon  the 
skin  of  the  part  to  be  treated  and  held  at  peht  angles  to  the 
impinging  rays.  The  time  of  exposure  is  now  reduced  to  forty-five 
minutes.  .  . 

Radium  when  used  in  surgery  is  applied  by  means  of  applicators, 
either  having  the  fixed  salts  on  square  or  oblong  metallic  plates  or 
clotns  or  by  applicators  having  free  radium  in  sealed  metal  tubes. 
These  tubes  are  soraedmea  Ijnuawi  ao -^  tisMMiB...  Sometimes  a 
niethod  of  "  screening  "  is  adopted  in  order  to  modify  the  intensity 
of  the  radiation.    This  is  done  by  enveloping  the  tubes  containing 


Fig.  19. — Radium  Applicators. 

the  radium  in  cases  of  silver,  lead  or  nickel  of  various  thicknesses. 
In  this,  known  as  the  method  of  Dr  Dominici,  the  a  and  fi  rays 
are  intercepted  by  the  metal  screeias  and  the  highly  penetrative  rays 
only  applied  to  the  morbid  tissues. 

The  illustrations  in  this  article  are  by  permission  of  Messrs  Allen 
8c  H^nbury,  London,  ind  that*  of  the  radium  applicators  ^  by 
permission  of  Messrs  Siemens  Brothers,  London. 

SURICATB,  or  Meerkat  {Suncaia  teiradaciyla),  a  smaU  South 
African  mammal  of  the  dvet  family,  ranging  from  Cape  Colony 
to  Algoa  Bay.  The  head  and  body  are  about  14  in.  long,  and 
the  tail  half  as  much;  the  fur  is  long  and  soft,  light  grizzled  grey 
in  colour,  and  banded  with  bteck  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back« 
Meerkats  are  sociable  animals,  living  in  holes  in  the  rocks  on 
the  mountains j  and  burrowing  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  plains. 
They  form  amusing  pets,  and  in  a  wild  state,  writes  Mrs  A.  Martin, 
they  feed  chiefly  on  ^'  succulent  bulbs,  which  they  scratch 
up  with  the  long,  curved,  black  claws  on  their  fore-feet.  They 
are  devoted  sun-worshippers  and  in  the  early  morning,  before 
it  is  daylight,  they  emerge  from  their  burrows  and  wait  in  rows 
till  their  divinity  appeals,  when  they  bask  joyfully  in  bis  beams." 

SURINAM  TOAD  (Pipa  .  americana),  an  aglossal  tailless 
Batrachian,  rendered  famous  by  its  mode  of  reproduction, 
first  observed  in  17 10  by  tbe  Dutch  anatomist  F.  Ruisch.  It 
inhabits  South  America  east  of  the  Andes  and  north  of  the 
Amazons,  and  is  thoroughly  aquatic.  In  its  extremely  flattened 
head  it  is  paralleled  by  two  other  vertebrates  only,  which, 
curiously,  inhabit,  the  same  parts  of  South  America,  viz.  the 
Silurid  fish  Aspredo  hatrachus  and  the  Chelonian  Chelys  maiamata; 
the  end  of  the  snout  and  the  angles  of  the  jaws  bear  several 
lappets,  the  fingers  terminate  in  a  star-shaped  appendage, 
the  toes  are  very  broadly  webbed  and  the  eyes  are  minute  and 
without   lids. 

The  eggs  are  carried  on  the  back  by  the  mother,  aad  the  skin 
thickens  and  grows  round  the  eggs  until  each  is  enclosed  in  a 
dermal  cell,  which  is  finally  covered  by  a  horny  lid,  believed  to 
be  formed  by  a  secretion  of  the  skin  or  else  to  represent  the 
remains  of  the  gelatinous  capsule  which  at  first  surrounded 
the  eggs.  These,  which  may  number  about  one  hundred  and 
measure  five  to  seven  millimetres  in  diameter,  develop  entirely 
within  these  pouches,  and  the  young  hop  out  in  the  perfect 
condition,  without  a  vestige  of  a  tail.  Pairing  takes  place  in 
the  water,  the  male  clasping  the  female  round  the  waist.  The 
way  in  which  the  eggs  reach  the  back  of  the  female  has  been 
observed  in  specimens  kept  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens. 
During  oviposition  the  cloaca  projects  from  the  vent  as  a  bladder^ 
like  pouch,  which  is  inverted  forwards,  between  the  back  of  the 
female  and  the  breast  of  the  male,  and  by  means  of  this  ovi- 


positor the  eggs  are' evenly  distributed  over  the  wbole  back. 
How  the  eggs  arfe  fertilized  has  not  been  ascertained! 

Authorities. — G.  Gronbere  and  A.  von  Klinckowstrom,  "  Zur 
Anatomie  der  Pipa  americJsina, '  ZooL  Jahrb,  AnaLyn.  609;  A.  D. 
Bartlett,  "Note  on  the  Breeding  of  the  Surinam  Water  Toad," 
Proc.  ZooL  Soc,  (1896),  p,  595.  ; 

SURMA,  or  Barak,  a  river  of  Assam,  India.  It  is  one  of  the 
two  chief  rivers  of  the  province,  watering  the  southern  valley  as 
the  Brahmaputra  waters  the  northern  and  larger  valley.  It 
rises  in  the  Barail  range  to  the  north  of  Manipur,  its  sources 
being  among  the  southern  spurs  of  Japvo.  Thence  its  course 
is  south  with  a  slight  westerly  bearing,  through  the  Manipur  hiHs 
to  British  territory.  The  name  of  Barak  is  given  to^  the  upper 
part  of  the  river,  in  Mam'pur  and  Cachar.  A  short  distance 
below  Badarpur  in  Cachar  it  divides  into  two  branches.  One 
of  these,  which  passes  Sylhet,  is  called  Surma.  The  dther  is 
called. Kusiara  till  it  subdivides  into  (a)  a  branch  called  Bibiana 
of  Kalni,  which  joins  the  Surma  near  Ajmiriganj,  and  (b)  a 
brapch  which  resumes  the  name  of  Barak  and  joins  the  Surma 
near  Habiganj.  At  Bhairab  Bazar  in  Mymenalimph  the  Surma 
unites  with-  the  old  Brahmaputra  and  becomes  known  as  the 
Meghna.  Hie  river  is  navigable  by  steamers  as  far  as  SilchUr 
in  the  rains.    Total  length  about  560  m* 

The  SuRHA  Valley  and  Hill  Disteicts  Division  is  a 
division  of  the  province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  .  It 
includes  the  five  districts  of  Sylhet  Cachar,  Lushai  hills,  Naga 
hills,  and  Khasi  and  Jaintia  hills,  with  a  total  area  of  2^>43i 
sq.  m.  and  a  population  in  1901  of  3,094,527. 

SURPLICE  (Late  Lat.  superpeUiceum;  Fr.  super^  over,  and 
pellis,  fur;  Span,  sobrepellice;  Fr.  surpHs;  in  Ital.  coita  and 
Ger.  Ckorrocky  choir  coat),  a  liturgical  vestment  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  is  a  tunic  of  white  linen  or  cotton  material, 
with  wide  or  moderately  wide  sleeves,  reaching — according 
to  the  Roman  use — ^barely  to  the  hips  and  elsewhere  in  the 
churches  of  the  Roman  communion  to  the  knee  It  is  usually 
decorated  with  lace,  but  in  modern  times— in  Germany  at  least 
— also  with  embroidered  bordures..  The  surplice  originally 
reached  to  the  feet,  but  as  early  as  the  13th  century  it  began  to 
be  shortened,  though  as  late  as  the  15th  century  it  still  fell  to 
the  middle  of  the  shin,  and  it  was  not.  till  the  17th  and  i8th 
centuries  that  it  was  coi^iderably  shortened*  More  drastic  were 
other  modifications  which  it  underwent  in'  course  of  time  in 
several  localities,  which  led  to  the  appearance  of  various  sub- 
sidiary forms  alongside  of  the  original  type.  Such  were  the 
sleeveless  surplice,  which  was  provided  at  the  sides  with  holes  to 
put  the  arms  through;  the  surplice  with  slit-up  arms  or  lappels 
(so-called  "  wings  ")  instead  of  sleeves;  the  surplice  of  which  not 
only  the  slee:ves.  hut  the  body  of  the  garment  itself  were  slit 
up  the  sid^,  precisely  like  the  modern  dalmatic;  and,  finally, 
a  sort  of  surplice  in  the  form  of  a  beU-shaped  mantle,  with  a 
hole  for  the  head,  which  necessitated  the  arms  being  stuck 
out  under  the  httn.  The  first  two  of  these  forms  were  very 
early  developed;  and,  in  spite  <3f  their  prohibition  by  synods 
here  and  there  (^.g.  that  of  Li^ge  in  1287),  they  survive  in  various 
places  to  the  present  day.  The  latter  two  only  appeared  after 
the  close  of  the  middle  ages:  the  first  of  them  in  South  Germany, 
the  second  more  especially  in  Venetia,  where  its  use  is  attested 
by  numerous  pictorial  records.  As  a  rule,  however,  these 
subsidiary  forms  of  surplice  were  worn  mostly  by  the  lower 
clergy.  They  were  the  result  partly  of  the  influence  of  the 
secular  fashions,  but  more  particularly  of  considerations  of 
convenience. 

The  surplice  belongs  to  tfie  Des^  sacrae,  thou^  it  requires 
no  benediction.  It  is  proper  to  all  clerics,  even  to  those  who  have 
only  received  the  tonsure,  the  bishop  himself  vesting  with  it 
those  who  have  been  newly  tonsured  by  him.  Its  use  in  divine 
service  is  very  varied.  It  is  worn  in  choir  at  the  solemn  offices; 
it  is  the  official  sacral  dress  of  the  lower  clergy  in  their  liturgical 
functions;  it  is  worn  by  the  priest  when  administering  the  sacra- 
ments, undertaking  benedictions,  and  the  like;  the  use  of  the 
alb  being  nowadays  almost  exclusivdy  confined*  to  the  mass 
and  functions  connected  with  this.     In  general  it  may  be  said 
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that,  this  was,  in  aU  maih  paMculara;  tbe^dustom  so  «arly  as  the 
14th  century. 

The  oldbr  history  of  the  suri^ice  is  obscured  by  lack  of  exact 
information.  Its  name  is  derived,  as  Dtirandus  and  Gerland 
also  affirm,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  formerly  put  on  over  the  fur 
garments  which  used  to  be  worn  in  church  and  at  divine  service 
as  a  protection  against  the  coid.  It  ha^  been  maintained  that 
the  surplice  was  known  in  the  5th.  century,,  the  evidence  being 
the  garmtents  worn  by  the  two  clerics  in  attendance  on  Bishop 
Maximian  rep^resehted  in  the  mosaics  of  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna; 
in  this  case,  however,  the  dalmatic  has  been  oonfuised  with  the 
surpUce.  In  all  probability  the  surplice  is  no  more  than  an 
ezpansicHi.  of  the  ordinary  Htuigical  alb,  due  to  the  necessity 
for -wearing  it  over  thick  furs.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the:  nth 
cemtury,  ib  a  canon  of  the  kynod  of  Coyaca  in  Spain  (1050)  and 
in  an  ordinance  of  King  £dwsrd'the  Confessor.  In  Rome  it  was 
known  at  least  as  early  as  the  12th  century.  It  probably  origi* 
nated  outside  Rome,  and  was  imported  thence  into  the  Roman 
use.  OriginaUy  bnly  a  choir  vestment  and  peculiar  to  lowtf 
clergy,  it  gradialiy— certainly  no  later  than  the  rgth  century 
-^^replaced'the  alb  as  the  vestment  proper  to  the  administering 
of  the  sacraments  and  other  sacerdotal  functions. 

:  In  the  Oriental  rites  there  is  no  surphce^  nor  any  analogous 
vestment.  Of  the  non-Roman  Chutdies  in  the  West  the  sur^ 
plice  has  continued  in  regular  use  only  in  the  Lutheran  churches 
of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden^  and  in  the  Church  of  England 
(see  below).  (J.  BftA.) 

Church  of  England,-^fh^  surplice  was  prescribed  by  the 
second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI-,  as,  with  the  tippet  or  the 
academical  hood,  the  sole  vestment  of  the  minister  of  the 
church  at  ^'all  times  of  their  ministration^"  the  rochet  being 
practically  regarded  as  the  episcopal  surplice.  Its  use  was 
furiously  assailed  by  die  extremer  Reformers  but,  in  spite  of 
their  effort^,  was  retained  by  Elizabeth's  Act  of  Uniformity^ 
and  enforced  by  th^  advertisements  aqd  injunctions  issued 
imder  her  authority^  vdiich  ordered  the  ^^  massing  vestments  " 
-^Hdiaisttbles,  albs,- stoles  and  the  like — to  be  destroyed.  It  has 
since  remained,  with  the  exception  of  the  cope  (q^v,)^  the  sole 
vestment  authorized  by  law  for  the  ministers,  other  than 
bishops,  of  the  Church  of  England  (fox  the  question  of  the  vest-*' 
meats  prescribed  by  the  *'  Ornaments  Rubric  "  see  Vestments). 
lis  ^jJ&t  has  never  been  confined  to  derks  in  holy  orders,  and  it 
has  been  iivom  sincb  the  Reformation  by  all  the  '^  ministers  " 
(including  vicars^oral  and  choristers)  of  cathedral  and  CQlle* 
giate  churches,  as  well  as  by  the  fellows  and  scholars  of  colleges 
ih  chapel.  The  distinctive  mark  of  the  dergy  (at  least  of  the 
more  dignified)  has  been  the  tippet  or  scarf  above  mentioned,  a 
birOad  band  of  blhck  silk  worn  "stole- wise,  bCit  nbt  to  be  confused 
with  the  stole,  since  it  has  no  liturgical  'significance  and  was 
onginaily  no  more  than  part  of  the  clerical  outdoor  dress  (see 
SfdLE).  The  surplice  was  lofmerly  only  worn  by  tte  clergy 
when  conducting  the  service, 'being  exchanged  durbg  the  sermon 
for  die:'*  blaick  gown^.^'  ix,  eitber  a  Geneva <gown  or  the  gown 
of  an  academical  degree.  This  custom  has,  however,  as  a  result 
of  the  High  Church  movementj  fallen  almost  completely  obsolete. 
The  '^  black  gowu,''  considered  wrongly  as  the  ensign  of 
Low  Church  views,  survives  in  comparatively  few  <rf  even 
^'evangelical"  churches;  it  ia  stilly  ikowiever,  the  custom  fdr 
preachers  of  univ^sity:  sermdns  to  weaif  the  gown  of  their 
degree. 

The  traditional  foim  of  the  surplice  in  the  Church  of  England 
is  that  which  survived  from  pre^Reformation  times,  viz.  a  wide*- 
sleeved,  very  full,  ^lain,  white  linen  tunic,  pleated  from  the  yoke, 
and  reaching  alsidst,  or  quite^  to  the  feet.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  when  large  wigs  came  into  fashioh,  it  came 
for  convenience  to  be  constmaed  gown-wise,:  open  down. tiie 
front  and  buttoned  at  the  neck,  a  fashion  which  still  partially 
suivives,  notably  at  the  universities.  In  general,  however,  the 
tendency  h^s  been,  under  continental  influence,  to  curtail  its 
proportions.  '■  The  ample  vestment  with  beautilid  falling  folds 
has  thus  ill  many  dhurohes  given^plaoe  to  :a 'scanty,  unpleated 
garment  sdaxce  reaching  to  thetknee.  .In;  the  more  ''  extreme  " 
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dhurches  the  surplices  are  frank'  imitations  of  the  Roman 
(Ma.  (W.  A.P.) 

SURRENDER,  in  law,  a  mode  of  >  alienation  of  real  estate. 
It  is  defined  by  Lord  Coke  to  be  *^  the  yielding  up  of  an  estate  for 
life  or  years  to  him  that  hath  an  immediate  estate  in  revermon 
or  remainder  "  (Coke  upon  Littleton,  337  b).    It  is  the  converse 

,  of  release,  which  is  a  conveyance  by  the  reversioner  or  remainder-^ 
man  to  the  tenant  of  the  particular  estate^  A  surrender  is 
the  usual  means  of  effecting  the  alienation  of  copyholds.  The 
surrender  is  made  to  the  krd,  who  grants  admittance  to  the 
purchaser,  an  entry  of  the  surrender  and  admittance  being 
made  upon  the  court  rolls.  Formerly  a  devise  of  copyholds 
could  only  have  been  made  by  surrender  to  the  use  of  the 
testator's  will  followed  by  admittance  of  the  devisee.  The 
Wills  Act  of  1837  now  allows  the  devisee  of  copyholds  without 
surrender,  though  admittance  of  the  devisee  is  still  necessary. 
A  surrender  must,  since  the  Real  Property  Act  1845,  be  by  deedj 
except  in  the  case  of  copyholds  and  of  surrender  by  operation 
of  law.  Surrender  of  the  latter  kind  generally  takes  place  by 
merger,  that  is,  the  coml»nation  of  the  greater  and  less  estate 
by  descent  or  other  means  without  the  act  of  the  party  (set 
Remainder).  Iii  Scots  law  kirrender  in  the  case  of  a  letae. 
is  representbd  by  renundation.  The  nearest  approach  to 
surrender  of  a  copyhold  is  resignation  m  renumentiam  (to  the' 
lord)  or  resignation  infavorem  (to  a  purdiascr)^  These  modes  of 
conveyance  were  practically  superseded  by  the  simpler  forms 
introduced  by  the  Conveyancing  Act  1874. 

SURRENTUM  (mod.  Sorrento,  q.v.),  an  ancient  town  of 
Campania,  Italy,  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  promontory 
which  forms  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The 
legends  indicate  a  close  connexion  between  Lipara  and  Surrentmn, 
as  though  the  latter  had  been  a  colony  of  the  former;  and  even 
through  the  Imperial  period  Surrentum  remained  largely  Greek. 
Before  the  Roman  supremacy  it  was  one  of  the  towns  subject  to 
Nuceria,  and  shared  its  fortunes  up.  to  the  Social  War;  it  seems 

;to  ha-ve  joined  in  the  revolt  of  90  b.c.  like  Stabiae;  and  was 
reduced  to  obedience  in  the  following  year,  when  it  seems  to  have 
received  a  colony.  Its  prosperity  dates  from  the  imx>erial  period, 
when  Capreae  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
Numerous  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  Imperial  slaves  and  freedmen 
have  beenlound  at  Surrentum.  An  inscription  shows  that  Tlius 
in  the  year  alter  the  eiuthquake  of  a.d.  79  restored  the  horologium^ 
of  the  town  and  its  architectural  decoration.  A  similar  restora* 
tioh-  of  an  unknown  building  in  Naples  in  the  same  year  ia* 
recorded  ih  sm  inscription  from  the  last-named  town  {cf.  A. 
Sogliano  in  NoH%U  degli  Scati,  1 901 ,  p.  363) .  The  most  impoitaiit 
teihples  of  Surrentum  were  those  of  Athena  and  of  the  Sirens 

■  (the  latter  the  only  one  in  the  Greek  world  in  historic  times); 
the<  former  gave  its  name  to  the  promontory.  In*  antftjnity 
Surrentum  was  famous  for  its  wine  (oranges  and  lemons  which  are 
now  so  much  cultivated  there  not  having  been  introdticed  into 
Italy  in  antiquity),  its  fish;  and  its  red  Campaman  vases;  the 
discovery  of  coins  of  Massifia,  Gaul  and  the  Balearic  Islands  here 
inditzates  the  extenaivel  trade  which  it  carried. oil.  The  position 
of  Surrentum  was  very  secure,  it  being  protected  by  deep  gorges, 
except  for  a  distance  of  300  yds.  on  the  south-west  where  it  was 

i  defended  by  walls,  the  hue  of  which  is  necessarily  followed 
by  those  of  the  modem  town.  The  arranganent  of  die  modem 
streets  preserves  that  of  the  andeirt  town,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  walled  paths  which  divide  the  plain  to  the  east  seems  t6 
date  in  like  manner  from  Roman  times.  No  ruins  arb  now  pre-i 
served  in  the  town  itsdf ,  but  there  are  many  remains  in  the  villa 
quarter  to  the  east  of  the  town  on  the  road  to  Stabiae,  of  which 
traces  still  exist,  running  much  higher  than  the  modem  road, 
across  the  mountain;  the  site  of  one  of  the  largest  (possibly 
belonging  to  the  Imperial  house)  is  now  occupied  by  the  Hotel 
Victoria,  under  the  terrace  of  which  a  small  theatre  was  found 

.  in  1859;  an  ancient  rock*cut  tunnel  descends  hence  to  the  shore. 

.  Remains  of  other  villas  may  be  seen,  but  the  most  important 
ruin  is  the  reservoir  of  thjC  (subterranean)  aqueducts  just  outside 
the  town  on  the  least,  which  ia4  no.  jess  than  twenty-s^ven 
chambers  each  about  90  ft.  by  20  ft.    Greek  and  Oscan  tomjbs 
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have  also  been  found.  Another  suburb  lay  below  the  town  and 
on  the  promontory  on  the  west  of  it;  under  the  Hotel  Sirena  are 
substructions  and  a  rock-hewn  tunnel.  To  the  north-west  on 
the  Capo  di  Sorrento  is  another  villa,  the  so-called  Bagni  deila 
Regina  Giovanna,  with  baths,  and  in  the  bay  to  the  south-west 
was  the  villa  of  Pollius  Felix,  the  friend  of  Statins,  which  he 
describes  in  SUvae  ii.  2,  of  which  remains  still  exist.  Farther 
west  again  are  villas,  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Athena  on  the  pro* 
montory  named  after  her  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  (now 
Punta  Campanella).  Neither  of  this  nor  of  the  famous  temple 
of  the  Sirens  are  any  traces  existing. 
See  J.  Beloch,  Campanien,  p.  252  sqq.  (2nd  ed.,  Breslau,  1890). 

(T.  As.) 

SURREY,  EARLDOM  OF.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  when 
this  earldom  was  created,  but  it  is  imquestionably  of  early  origin. 
A  Norman  count,  William  de  Warenne  (c.  1030-1088),  is 
generally  regarded  as  its  first  holder  and  is  thought  to  have 
been  made  an  eail  by  William  II.  about  1088.  William  and 
his  successors  were  styled  earls  of  Surrey  or  Earls  Warenne 
indifferently,  and  the  family  became  extinct  when  William, 
the  3rd  earl,  died  in  1148.  The  second  family  to  hold  the 
earldom  of  Surrey  was  descended  from  Isabel  de  Warenne 
(d.  iX99),daughterand  hdress  of  Earl  William,  and  her  second 
husband  Hamelin  Plantagenet  (d.  1202),  an  illegitimate  half- 
brother  of  King  Henry  II.  Hamelin  took  the  name  of  Warenne 
and  was  recognized  as  earl  of  Surrey  or  Earl  Warenne,  and  his 
descendants  held  the  earldom  until  Earl  John  died  without 
legitimate  issue  in  1347. 

The  earldom  and  estates  of  the  Warennes  now  passed  to 
John's  nephew,  Richard  Fitzalan,  earl  of  Arundel  (c.  1307-1376), 
being  forfeited  when  Richard's  son,  Richard,  was  beheaded  for 
treason  in  1397.  Then  for  about  two  years  there  was  a  duke  of 
Surrey,  the  title  being  borne  by  Thomas  Holand,  earl  of  Kent 
(1374-1400),  from  1397  until  his  degradation  in  1399.  In 
1400  Richard  Fitzalan's  son.  Sir  Thomas  Fitzalan  (1381-1415), 
was  restored  to  his  father's  honours  and  became  earl  of 
Arundel  and  earl  of  Surrey,  but  the  latter  earldom  reverted  to 
the  Crown  when  he  died.  In  1451  John  Mowbray  (1444-1476), 
afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  created  earl  of  Surrey,  but  the 
title  became  extinct  on  his  death. 

The  long  connexion  of  the  Howards  with  the  earldom  of 
Surrey  began  in  1483  when  Thomas  Howard,  afterwards  duke 
of  Norfolk,  was  created  earl  of  Surrey.  Since  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  brief  periods  when  some  of  its  holders  were  under 
attainder,  the  title  has  been  borne  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
The  courtesy  title  of  the  duke's  eldest  son  is  earl  of  Surrey. 

See  the  articles  Warenns,  Earls;  and  Arundel,  Earls  of ;  also 
G.  E.  C.(okayne),  Complete  Peerage,  voL  vii.  (1896). 

SURREY,  HENRT  HOWARD,  Ea&l  of  (i5i8?-i547). 
English  poet,  son  of  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  afterwards  3rd 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Stafford,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  was  bom  probably  in  1518.^  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  courtesy  title  of  earl  of  Sutrey  in  1524,  when  his 
father  became  duke  of  Norfolk.  His  early  years  were  spent  in 
the  various  houses  belonging  to  the  Howards,  chiefly  at  Kenning- 
hall,  Norfolk.  He  had  as  tutor  John  Gierke,  who,  beside  in- 
structing him  in  the  classics,  inculcated  a  great  admiration  for 
Italian  literature.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  proud  of  his  son's 
attainments  (Ghapuys  to  the  emperor,  December  9,  1529). 
The  duke  was  governor  of  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Richmond, 
the  natural  son  of  Henry  VIH.  and  Elizabeth  Blount.  Surrey 
was  a  little  more  than  a  year  older  than  Fitzroy,  and  became  his 
companion  and  friend.  Fitzroy  was  at  Windsor  from  1530  to 
1532,  and  it  must  be  to  these  years  that  Surrey  refers  in  the  lines 
written  in  prison  at  Windsor,  "  where  I,  in  lust  and  joy,  with  a 
king's  son,  my  childish  yeaxs  did  pass."  Anne  Boleyn  tried  to 
arrange  a  marriage  between  the  princess  Mary  and  her  kinsman, 
Surrey.  The  Spanish  ambassador,  in  the  hope  of  detaching  the 
duke  of  Norfolk's  interest  from  Anne  Boleyn  in  favour  of  Gatherine 

^  The  only  authority  for  the  date  of  his  birth  is  the  legend  Sat. 
superest.  AeUUis  XXIX,  on  a  portrait  of  Henry  Howard  at  Arundel 
Gastle. 


of  Aragon,  seems  to  have  been  indined  to  favour  the  project; 
but  Anne  changed  her  mind,  and  as  early  as  October  1 530  arranged 
a  marriage  for  Surrey  with  Lady  Frances  de  Vere,  daughter  of  the 
15th  earl  of  Oxford.  This  was  concluded  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  in  February  1532,  but  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  youth 
of  the  contracting  parties,  Frances  did  not  join  her  husband  until 
1535.  In  October  Surrey  accompanied  Henry  VIII.  to  Boulogne 
to  meet  Francis  I.,  and,  rejoining  the  duke  of  Richmond  at 
Gahds,  he  proceeded  with  him  to  the  French  court,  where  the  two 
Englishmen  were  lodged  with  the  French  royal  princes.  Surrey 
created  for  himself  a  reputation  for  wisdom,  soberness  and  good 
learning,  which  seems  curious  in  view  of  the  events  of  his  later 
life.  Meanwhile  in  spite  of  his  marriage  with  Frances  de  Vere, 
the  project  of  a  contract  between  him  and  the  princess  Mary  was 
revived  in  a  correspondence  between  Pope  Glement  VII.  and  the 
emperor  Gharles  V.,  but  definitely  rejected  by  the  latter.  Surrey 
only  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1533,  when  the  duke 
of  Richmond  was  recalled  to  marry  his  friend's  sister,  Mary 
Howard.  Surrey  made  his  home  at  his  father's  house  of  Kenning- 
hall,  and  here  was  a  witness  of  the  final  separation  between  his 
parents,  due  to  the  duke's  relations  with  Elizabeth  Holland,  who 
had  been  employed  in  the  Howards'  nursery.  Surrey  took  his 
father's  side  in  the  family  disputes,  and  remained  at  Kenning- 
hall,  where  his  wife  joined  him  in  1535.  In  May  1536  he  filled 
his  father's  functions  of  earl  marshal  at  the  trial  of  his  cousins 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Lord  Rochford.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year 
he  took  part  with  his  father  in  the  bloodless  campaign  against 
the  rebels  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  in  the  ''  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace."  Although  he  had  supported  the  royal  cause,  insinuations 
were  made  that  he  secretly  favoured  the  insurgents.  Hasty  in 
temper,  and  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  Seymour  faction  at  court, 
he  struck  a  man  who  repeated  the  accusation  in  the  park  at 
Hampton  Gourt.  For  breaking  the  peace  in  the  king's  domain 
he  was  arrested  (1537),  but  thanks  to  Gromwell,  who  had  yielded 
to  the  petition  of  the  young  man's  father,  he  was  not  compelled 
to  appear  before  the  privy  council,  but  was  merely  sent  to  reside 
for  a  time  at  Windsor.  During  this  imprisonment  and  the 
subsequent  retirement  at  KenninghaU,  he  had  leisure  to  devote 
himself  to  poetry.    In  1539  he  was  again  received  into  favour. 


In  May  1540  he  was  one  of  the  champions  in  the  jousts  cele- 
brated at  court.  The  fall  of  Thomas  Gromwell  a  month  later 
increased  the  power  of  the  Howards,  and  in  August  Henry  VIII. 
married  Surrey's  cousin,  Gatherine  Howard.  Surrey  was  knighted 
early  in  1 541,  and  soon  after  he  received  the  order  of  the  Garter, 
was  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  his  father^  grand  seneschal  of  the  university  of 
Gambridge.  He  apparently  preserved  the  royal  favour  after, 
the  execution  of  Gatherine  Howard  (at  which  he  was  present), 
for  in  December  1541  he  received  the  grant  of  certain  manors 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  In  1542  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet 
for  a  quarrel  with  a  certain  John  Leigh,  but  on  appeal  to  the 
privy  council  he  was  sent  to  Windsor  Gastle,  and,  after  being 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  with  John  Leigh  under  a  penalty 
of  10,000  marks,  he  was  soon  liberated.  Shortly  after  his 
release  he  joined  his  father  om  the  Scottish  expedition.  They 
laid  waste  the  country,  but  retreated  before  the  earl  of  Huntly, 
taking  no  part  in  the  victorious  operations  that  led  up  to  Solway 
Moss.  To  this  year  no  doubt  belong  the  poems  in  memory  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat.  His  ties  with  Wyat,  who  was  fifteen  years 
his  elder  and  of  opposite  politics,  seem  to  have  been  rather  literary 
than  personal.  He  appears  to  have  entered  into  closer  relations 
with  the  younger  Wyat.  In  company  with  "  Mr  Wyat,"  he 
amused  himself  by  breaking  the  windows  of  the  citizens  of 
London  on  the  2nd  of  February  1543.  For  this  he  was  accused 
by  the  privy  council,  a  second  charge  being  that  he  bad  eaten 
meat  in  Lent.  In  prison  probably  he  wrote  the  satire  on  the 
city  of  London,  in  which  he  explains  his  escapade  by  a  desire 
to  rouse  Londoners  to  a  sense  of  their  wickedness.  In  October 
he  joined  the  English  army  cooperating  with  the  imperial  forces 
in  Flanders,  and  on  his  return  in  the  next  month  brought  with 
him  a  letter  of  high  commendation  from  Gharles  V.  In  the 
campaign  of  the  next  year  he  served  as  field  marshal  under  his 
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father,  and  took  part  in  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Montreuil. 
In  August  1545  he  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  £dward  Poynings, 
then  in  command  of  Boulogne,  and  was  made  lieutenant-general 
of  the  English  possessions  on  the  Continent  and  governor  of 
Boulogne.  Here  he  gained  considerable  successes,  and  insisted 
on  the  retention  of  the  town  in  spite  of  the  desire  of  the  privy 
council  that  it  should  be  surrendered  to  France.  A  reverse  on 
the  7th  of  January  at  St  fitienne  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
inaction,  and  in  March  Surrey  was  recalled. 

Surrey  had  always  been  an  enemy  to  the  Seymours,  whom  he 
regarded  as  upstarts,  and  when  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, seemed  disposed  to  accept  a  marriage  with  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  he  wrote  to  her  insinuating  that  this  was  a  step  to- 
wards becoming  the  mistress  of  Hemy  Vlil.  By  his  action  in 
thwarting  this  plan  he  increased  the  enmity  of  the  Seymours 
and  added  his  sister  to  the  already  long  list  of  the  enemies  which 
he  had  made  by  his  haughty  manner  and  brutal  frankness.  He 
was  now  accused  of  quartering  with  his  own  the  ^ms  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  a  proceeding  which,  it  was  alleged,  was  only 
permissible  for  the  heir  to  the  crown.  The  details  of  this  accusa- 
tion were  false;  moreover,  Surrey  had  long  quartered  the  royal 
arms  with  his  own  without  offence.  The  charge  was  a  pretext 
covering  graver  suspicions.  Surrey  had  asserted  in  the  presence 
of  a  certain  George  Blage,  who  was  inclined  to  the  reforming 
movement,  that  on  Henry's  death,  his  father,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, as  the  premier  duke  in  England,  had  the  obvious  right  of 
acting  as  regent  to  Prince  Edward,  He  also  boasted  of  what  he 
would  do  when  his  father  had  attained  that  position.  All  of 
this  was  construed  into  a  plot  on  the  part  of  his  father  and 
himself  to  murder  the  king  and  the  prince.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  his  son  were  sent  to  the  Tower  on  the  12th  of  December 
1546.  Every  effort  was  made  to  secure  evidence.  The  duchess 
of  Richmond  was  one  of  the  witnesses  (see  her  depositions  in 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  1649) 
against  her  brother,  but  her  statements  were  too  doubtfid  to  add 
anything  to  the  formal  indictment.  On  the  13th  of  January 
1547  Surrey  defended  himself  at  the  guildhall  on  the  charge  of 
high  treason  for  having  illegally  made  use  of  the  arms  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  before  judges  selected  for  their  known  hatred  of 
himself.  He  was  condemned  by  a  jury,  packed  for  the  occasion, 
to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered  at  Tyburn.  This  sentence 
was  not  carried  out.  Surrey  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on 
the  iQth  of  the  month,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  All 
Saints,  Barking.  His  remains  were  afterwards  removed  by  his 
son  the  earl  of  Northampton  to  Framllngham,  Suffolk.  His 
father,  who  was  charged  with  complicity  in  his  son's  crime,  was, 
as  a  peer  pi  the  realm,  not  amenable  to  a  common  jury.  The 
consequent  delay  saved  his  life.  He  was  imprisoned  during 
the  whole  of  the  rpign  of  Edward  VI.,  but  on  Mary's  accession 
he  was  set  free,  by  an  act;  which  also  assured  the  right  of  the 
Howards,  as  descendants  of  the  Mowbray  family,  to  bear  the 
arms  of  tJie  Confessor. 

Surrey's  name  has  been  long  cofmeeted  with  the  **  Fair  Geraldine," 
to  whom  his  love  poems  were  supposed- to  be  addressed.  The  story 
is  founded  on  the  romantic  fiction  of  Thomas  Nashe,  The  Unfortunate 
Traveller ,  or  Life  of  Jack  Wilton  (i  504),  according  to  which  Surrey  saw 
in  a  maeic  glass  m  the  Netherlands  the  face  of  Geraldine,  and  then 
travelled  throughout  Europe  challenging  all  cortiers  to  deny  in  full 
field  the  charnis  of  the  lady.  At  Florence  he  held  a  tournament  in 
her  honour,  and  was  to  do  the  same  in  other  Italian  cities  when  he 
was  recalled  by  order  of  Hemy  VIII.  The  legend,  deprived  of  its 
more  glaring  discrepancies  with  Surrey's  life,  was  revived  in  Michael 
Drayton's  Englands  HtroicaU  Epistles  (1508).  Geraldine  was  the 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  Lad^  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  who  was 
brought  up  at  the  English  court  in  company  with  the  princess 
Elizaoeth  (see  lames  Graves,  a  Brief  Memoir  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald,  1874).  She  was  ten  years  old  when  in  IS37  Surrey 
addressed  to  her  the  sonnet  "  From  Tuskane  came  my  ladies  lyorthy 
race,"  and  nothing  more  than  a  passing  admiration  of  the  child  and 
an  imaginative  anticipation  of  her  beauty  can  be  attributed  to 
Surrey.  "  A  Song  ...  to  a  ladie  that  refused  to  daunce  with  him," 
is  addressed  to  Lady  Hertford,  wife  of  his  bitter  enemy,  and  the 
two  poems,  "  O  happyy  dames  '*  and  *'  Good  ladies^  ye  that  have  your 
pleasures  in  exild,  ate  addressed  to  his  wife,  to  whom,  at  any  rate 
m  his  later  years,  he  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  attached. 

His  poems,  which  were  the  occupation  of  the  leisure  moments  of 


his  short  and  crowded  life,  were  first  printed  in  Songs  and  Smt^Ues 
written  by  the  ryght  honorable  Lorde  Henry  Howard  late  Earle  oj 
Surrey,  and  other  (apud  Richardum  Tottel,  1557).  A  second  edition 
followed  in  July  1557,  and  others  in  1559,  1565,  1567, 1574,  1585  and 
1587.  Although  Surrey's  name,  probably  because  of  his  rank, 
stands  first  on  the  title-page,  Wyat  was  the  earlier  in  point  of  time 
of  Henry's  "  courtly  makers.*'  Surrey,  indeed,  expressly  acknow* 
ledges  Wyat  as  his  master  in  poetry.  As  their  poems  appeared  in 
one  volume,  long  after  the  death  of  both,  their  names  will  always  be 
closelv  associated.  Wyat  possessed  strong  individuality,  which 
founcf  expression  in  rugged,  forceful  verse.  Surrey's  contributions 
are  distinguished  by  their  impetuous  elocjuence  and  sweetness.  He 
revived  the  principles  of  Chaucer's  versification,  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  failed  to  grasp,  perhaps  because  the  value  of  the  final  e 
was  lost.  He  introduced  new  smoothness  and  fluency  into  English 
verse.  He  never  allowed  the  accent  to  fall  on  a  weak  syllable,  nor 
did  he  permit  weak  syllables  as  rhymes.  His  chief  innovation  as  a 
metrician  lies  outside  the  Miscellany.  His  tran^ation  of  the  second 
and  fourth  books  of  the  Aeneid  into  blank  vcrse-Hhe  first  attempt 
at  blank  verse  in  English— was  published  separately  by  Tottel  m 
the  same  year  with  the  title  of  Certain  Botes  of  VirgHes  Aeneis 
turned  into  English  meter.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  this  matter 
Surrey  was  influenced  by  the  translation  of  Vitgil  published  at 
Venice  by  Ippolito  de'  Medici  in  1541,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
that  such  was  the  case.  His  sonnets  are  in  various  schemes  of  verse, 
and  are  less  correct  in  form  and  more  loosely  constructc^d  than  those 
of  Wyat.  They  commonly  consist  of  three  quatrains  with  indepen- 
dent rhymes,  terminating  with  a  rhvming  couplet.  But  his  sonnets, 
his  elegy  on  the  death  of  Wyat,  his  lover^  complaint  cast  in  pastoral 
form,  and  his  lyrics  in  various  measures,  served  as  models  to  more 
than  one  generation  of  court  poets.  Both  in  form  and  substance 
Surrey  ana  his  fellow  poets  were  largely  indebted  to  Italian  prede^ 
cessors;  most  of  his  poems  are  in  fact  adaptations  from  Ualian 
originals.  The  tone  of  the  love  sentiment  was  new  in  English  poetry, 
very  different  in  its  earnestness,  passion  and  fantastic  extravagance 
from  the  lightness  and  gaiety  of  the  Chaucerian  school. 

See  Professor  E.  Arber's  reprint  of  Songs  and  SoneUes  (English 
Reprints,  1870);  the  Roxburdbe  Club  reprint  of  Certain  Sokes  of 
Virtues  Aeneis  (1814);  Dr  G.  F.  Nott,  The  Works  of  Henry  Howard, 
EaH  of  Surrey  (1815);  and  The  Poetical  Works  of  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surrey  (Aldine  edition,  1866).  The  best  account  of  Surrey's 
life  is  in  Edmond  Bapst's  Deux  Gentilhommes-poetes  de  la  cour  de 
Henry  VIIL  (I891),  which  rectifies  Dr  Nott  s  memoir  in  many 
points.  See  also  Brewer  and  Gairdner,  Letters  and  State  Papers  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Life  and  Raigne  of  Kingf 
Henry  the  Eighth  (1649) ;  J.  A.  Froude,  History  gf  England  (chs.  xxi. 
and  xxii.) ;  W.  J.  Courthope»  History  of  English  Poetry  (1897),  vol.  iL 
ch.  iii.,  where  the  extent  and  value  of  Surrey's  innovations 
in  English  poetry  are  estimated; F.  M.  Padelford,  The  MS.  Poems  of 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey  (1906) ;  O.  Fest,  "  Cber  Surreys 
Virgilabersetzung,"  in  Paldstra,  vol.  xxxiv.  (Berlin,  1903).     ^  »,. .     ^^ 

SURRE7,  a  south-eastern  county  of  England  bounded  N.  by 
the  Thames,  separating  it  from'  Buckinghamshire  and  Middlesex, 
E.  by  Kent,  S.  by  Sussex,  and  W.  by  Hampshire  and  Berkshire. 
The  administrative  county  of  London  bounds  that  of  Surrey 
(south  of  the  Thames)  on  the  north-east.  The  area  is  758  sq.  m. 
The  north  Downs  are  a  picturesque  line  of  hills  running  east  and 
west  through  the  county  somewhat  south  of  the  centre  (see 
Downs).  Leith  Hill,  south-west  of  Dorking  (965  ft.),  is  the 
highest  summit,  and  commands  a  prospect  unrivalled  in  the 
south  of  England;  Holmbury  Hill  close  by  reaches  857  ft.,  and 
the  detached  summit  of  Hindhead  above  Haslemere  in  the  south- 
west reaches  895  ft.  At  Guildford  the  Wey  breaches  the  hills; 
aad  at  I>or Jung  the  Mole.  These  are  the  chief  rivers  of  the  county ; 
they  readi  the  Thames  near  Weybridge  and  at  East  Molesey 
respectively.  The  Wandle  is  a  smaller  tributary  in  the  north- 
east of  the  county.  Surrey  is  thus  almost  entirely  in  the  Thames 
basin.  In  the  south-east  it  includes  headstrcams  of  the  Eden, 
a  tributary  of  the  Med  way;  and  in  the  south  a  small  area  drains 
to  the  English  channel.  Three  types  of  scenery  appear — that  of 
the  hilly  southern  district;  that  of  the  Thames,  with  its  richly- 
wooded  banks;  and,  in  the  north-west,  that  of  the  sandy  heath- 
covered  district,  abundant  in  conifers,  which  includes  the  healthy 
open  tracts  of  Bagshot  Heath  and  other  commons,  extending 
into  Berkshire  and  Hampshire.  Possessing  these  varied  attrac- 
tions, Surrey  has  become  practically  a  great  residential  district 
for  those  who  must  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

Geology. — The  northern  portion  of  the  county,  in  the  London 
basin,  t^lones  to  the  Eocene  formation :  the  lower  ground  is  occupied 
chiefly  by  the  London  Clay  of  the  Lower  Eocene,  stretching  (with 
interruptions)  from  London  to  Farnham ;  this  is  fringed  on  its 
southern  edge  by  the  underlying  Woolwich  beds  of  the  same  group, 
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which  al$o  appear  in  isolated  patches  at  Headley  near  Leatherhead; 
and  the  Thanet  Sands  at  the  base  crop  out  between  Beddingtoni 
Banstead  and  Leatherhead.  The  north-western  portion  of  the 
county,  coveued  chiefly  by  heath  and  Scotch  fir,  oelongs  to  the 
Upper  Eocene,  Bagshot  Sands;  the  Fox  hills  and  the  bleak  Chobham 
Ridges  are  formed  of  the  upper  series  of  the  group,  which  rests  upon 
the  middle  beds  occupying  the  greater  part  of  Bagshot  Heath  and 
Bisley  and  Pirbright  commons,  while  eastwards  the  commons  of 
Chobham,  Woking  and  Esher  belong  to  the  lower  division  of  the 
group.  To  the  south  of  the  Eocene  formations  tlie  smooth  rounded 
outlines  of  the  chalk  hills  extend  through  the  centre  of  the  county 
trom  Farnham  to  Westerham  (Kent).  From  Farnham  to  Guildford 
they  form  a  narrow  ridge  called  the  Hog's  Back,  about  half  a  mile 
in  breadth  with  a  higher  northern  dip,  the  greatest  elevation  reached 
in  this  section  being  505  ft.  East  ot  Guildford  the  northern  dip 
decreased  and  the  outcrop  widens,  throwing  out  picturesque 
summits,  frequently  partlv  wooded,  and  commanding  wide  and 
beautiful  views  over  the  Weald.  The  Upper  Greensand,  locally 
known  as  firestone,  and  auairied  and  mined  for  this  purpose  and 
for  hearthstone  near  Goastone,  crops  out  underneath  the  Chalk 
along  the  southern  escarpment  of  the  Downs.  The  Gault,  a  dark 
blue  sandy  clay,  rests  beneath  the  Upper  Greensand  in.  the  bottom 
of  the  long  narrow  valley  which  separates  the  chalk  Downs  from  the 
well-marked  Lower  Greensand  hills.  The  Lower  Greensand  includes 
the  8utx>rdinate  divisions  known  as  the  Folkestone  Sands,  exploited 
near  Godstone  for  commercial  purposes ;  the  Sandgate  beds,  to  which 
the  well-known  fuller's  earth  of  Nutfield  belongs,  and  the  Hythe 
beds,  which  contain  the  Kentish  Rag,  a  sandy  glauconitic  limestone 
used  for  road  repairs  and  building;  suso  a  hard,  conglomeratic  phase 
of  this  series  locally  called  Bargate  stone.  To  this  formation  belong 
the  heights  of  Leith  Hill,  Hindhead  and  the  Devil's  Punchbowl, 
Holmbury  HilL  Between  the  Lower  Greensand  and  the  Weald 
Clay  is  a  narrow  inconspicuous  belt  of  Atherfield  Clay.  The  Weald 
Clay  itself  consists  of  a  blue  or  brown  shaly  clay,  amid  which  are 
deposited  river  shells,  plants  of  tropical  origin  and  reptilian  remains. 
The  lower  portion  of  tie  Wealden  series,  the  Hastings  Sands,  occupy 
a  small  area  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  county.  Bordering 
the  Thames  there  are  terraced  deposits  of  gravel  and  loam. 

Agriculture. — Between  one-half  and  three*  fifths  of  the  area  of  the 
county,  a  low  proportion,  is  under  cultivation,  and  of  this  about 
five-ninths  is  in  permanent  pasture.  There  are  considerable 
varieties  of  soil,  ranging  from  plastic  clay  to  calcareous  earth  and 
bare  rocky  heath.  The  plastic  clay  is  well  adapted  for  wheat,  but 
oats  are  the  most  largely  ^^rown  of  the  decreasing  grain  t:rop&  A 
considerable  area  is  occupied  by  market  gardens  on  the  alluvial 
soil  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
London.  In  early  times  the  market  gardeners  were  Flemings,  who 
introduced  the  culture  of  asparagus  at  Battersea  and  of  carrots  at 
Chertsey.  Rhododendrons  and  azaleas  ane  largely  grown  in  the 
north-western  district  of  the  county.-  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mitcham  various  medicinal  plants-  are  cultivated,  such  as  lavender, 
mint^  camomile,  anise,  rosemary,  liquorice,  hyssop,  &c. ,  The 
calcareous  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Farnham  is  well  a-dapted  for 
hops,  but  this  crop  in  Surrey  is  of  minor  importance.  There  ia  a 
lai^  area  under  wood,  OsJc,  chestnut,  walnut,  ash  and  elm  are 
extensively  planted ;  alder  and  willow  plantations  are  common ;  and 
the  Scotch  fir  propagates  naturally  from  seed  on  the  commons  in 
the  north-west.  The  extent  of  pasture  land  is  not  ereal,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Downs,  which  are  chiefly  oocupiea  as  sheep-runs. 
Dalry^farming^  is  a  more  important  industry  than  cattleTfeeding, 
large  quantities  of  milk  being^  sent  to  London. 

Manufactures  and  Communications, — ^The  more  important  manu- 
factures are  chiefly  confined  to  London  and  its  innnediate  neighbour- 
hood. The  rivers  Mole  and  Wandle,  however,  supply  power  for  a 
variety  of  manufactures,  such  as  oil,  paper  and  sheet-iron  mills. 
Communications  include  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  and  Wey, 
and  the  Basingstoke  canal,  communicating  with  the  Wey  from 
Frimley  and  Woking.  Owing  to  its  proximity  to  London  the  county 
is  served  by  liiany  lines  of  railway,  the  companies  being  the  London 
&  South-western,  the  London  Brighton  &  South  Coast  and  the 
South-Eastern  &  Chatham. 

Population  and  Administration^ — The  area  of  the  ancient  county 
is  485,122  acres,  with  a  population  in  1901  of  2,012,744.  The 
population  in  1801  was  268,233,  and  in  1851,  683,082;  and  it  nearly 
doubled  between  187 1  and  1901.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  iSfifi,  part  of  the  county  was  transferred  to  the 
county  of  London.  Thus  the  area  of  the  ancient  county,  extra- 
metropolitan,  is  461,9^9  acres,  with  a  jjopulation  in  1901  of  675,774. 
The  area  of  the  administrative  county  is  461 ,807  acres.  The  county 
contains  14  hundreds.  Croydon  (pop.  133,895)  is  a  county  borough, 
and  the  other  municipal  boroughs  are  Godalinitve;  (8748),  Guildford 
(15.93B),  Kingston  (34»375)»  Reigate  (25,993),  Richmond  (31,672), 
Wimbledon  (41,652).  The  following  are  urban  districts:  Barnes 
(17,821),  Carshalton  (6746),  Caterham  (9486),  Chertsey  (12,762^, 
Dorking  (7670),  East  and  West  Molesey  (6034),  Egham  (10,187), 
Epsom  (10,915),  Esher  and  The  Dittons  (9489),  Farnham  (6124), 
Frimlev  (8409),  Ham  (1460),  Leatherhead  (4964),  The  Maidens 
and  Coombe  (6233),  Surhiton  (15,017),  Sutton  (17,223),  Walton- 
on-Thames  (10,329),  Weybridge  (5329),  Woking  (16,244).    There 


are  six  parliamentary  divisions — North  Western  or  Chertsey,  Mid  or 
Epsom,  Kingston,  North  Eastern  or  Wimbledon,  South  Eastern 
or  Reigate,  South  Western  or  Guildford ;  each  returning  one  mcrmber. 
The  borough  of  Croydon  returns  one  member.  Surrey  is  in  the 
south-eastern  circuit,  and  assizes  are  held  at  Guildford  and  jKingston 
alternately.  The  administrative  county  has  one  court  of  quarter 
sessions,  and  is  divided  into  eleven  petty  sessional  divisions.  The 
boroughs  of  Croydon,  Godalming,  Guildford,  Kingston,  Reigate 
and  Richmond  have  separate  oommissions  of  the  peace,  aad  Croydon 
and  Guildford  have  in  addition  separate  courts  of  quarter  sessions. 
The  central  criminal  court  has  jurisdiction  over  certain  parishes 
adjacent  to  London.  All  those  civil  parishes  within  the  county  of 
Surrey,  of  which  any  part  is  within  12  m.  of,  or  of  whidi  no  part  is 
more  than  15  m.  from.  Charing  Cross,  are  in  the  metropolitan 
police  district.  The  total  number  of  civil  parishes  is  14^.  The 
ancient  county  contains  230  ecclesiastical  parishes  or  districts, 
wholly  or  in  part  situated  in  the  dioceses  of  Rochester,  Winchester, 
Canterbury,  Oxford  and  Chichester. 

History. — The  early  history  of  this  district  is  somewhat  un- 
certain. Ethelwerd^  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  for  823,  places 
it  in  the  "  Medii  Angli "  or  "  Medii  Saxones."  Its  position 
between  the  Weald  and  the  Thames  decided  its  northern  and 
southern  borders,  and  the  Kentish  boundary  probably  dates 
from  the  battle  of  Wibbandune  between  Ethelbert  of  Kent  and 
Ceawlin  of  Wessex,  which  traditionally  took  place  at  Wimbledon, 
though  this  is  disputed.  The  western  border,  like  the  southern, 
was  a  wild  uncultivated  district;  no  settled  boundary  probably 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  The  number 
of  hundreds  at  that  time  was  fourteen  as  now,  but  the  hundred 
of  Farnham  was  not  so  called,  the  lands  of  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester being  placed  in  no  himdred,  but  coinciding  with  the 
present  hundred  of  that  name.  There  is  no  record  of  Surrey  ever 
having  been  in  any  diocese  but  Winchester,  of  which  it  was  an 
archdeaconry  in  the  12th  century.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  there  were  four  deaneries:  Croydon,  Southwark,  Guild- 
ford and  Ewell.  Croydon  was  a  peculiar  of  Canterbury,  in  which 
diocese  it  was  included  in  129 1.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
Croydon  was  comprehended  in  the  deanery  of  Ewell,  some  of  its 
rectories  being  included  in  the  deanery  of  Southwark.  The  old 
deanery  of  Guildford  was  included  in  the  modem  one  of  Stoke. 
In  1877,  Southwark,  with  some  parishes,  was  transferred  to  th^ 
diocese  of  Rochester.  In  the  7th  century  Surrey  was  under  thfe 
overlordship  of  Wulfhere,  king  of  Mercia,  who  founded  Chertsey 
abbey,  but  in  823,  when  the  Mercians  were  defeated  by  Egbert 
of  Wessex,  it  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  relates. 

^Surrey  was  constantly  overrun  by  Danish  hordes  iii  the  9th 
century  and  until  peace  was  established  by  the  accession  of 
Canute.  In  857  a  great  national  victory  over  the  Danes  took 
place  at  Ockley  near  Leith  Hill.  Surrey  is  not  of  great  historical 
importance^  except  its  northern  border,  the  southern  part 
having  been  forest  and  waste  land,  long  uninhabited  and  almost 
impassable  for  an  army.  Guildford,  though  the  county  town, 
and  often  the  seat  of  the  court  imder  John  and  Henry  III.,  was 
of  little  importance  beside  Southwark,  the  centre  of  trade  and 
commerce,  the  residence  of  many  ecclesiastic^  dignitaries,  a 
frequent  point  of  attack  on  London,  and  a  centre  for  rebellions 
and  riots.  The  Norman  army  traversed  and  ravaged  the  county 
in  their  march  on  London,  a  large  portion  of  the  county  having 
been  in  the  hands  of  Edward  and  Harold,  fell  to  the  share  of 
William  himself;  'his  most  important  tenants  in  chief  being  Odo 
of  Bayeux  and  Richard  de  Tonebridge,  son  of  Count  Gilbert, 
afterwards  "de  Clare."  /The  church  also  had  large  possessions 
in  the  county,  the  abbey  of  Chertsey  being  the  largest  monastic 
house.  Besides  these  private  jurisdictions^  there  were  the  large 
royal  parks  and  forests,  \Hth  their  special  jurisdiction.  The 
shire  court  was  almost  certainly  held  at  Guildford,  where  the 
gaol  for  both  Sussex  and  Surrey  was  from  as  early  as  1202  until 
1487,  when  Sussex  had  its  own  gaol  at  Lewes.  The  bouses  of 
VVarenne  and  de  Qare  were  long  the  two  great  rival  influehces  in 
the  county;  their  seats  at  Reigate  and  Blechingley  being  repre- 
sented in  parliament  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  till  the  Reform 
bills  of  the  19th  century.  At  the  time  of  the  Barons'  Wars  their 
influence  was  divided— -de  Clare  marching  with  Montfort,  and  de 
Warenne  supporting  the  king.    In  the  Peasants'  Rising  of  1381, 
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^nd  during  JiWk  Cade'g  ^L^Wili^n  m  th^^  nfsrt,  P^*MJ^^  ,S^i^ft}?wwk 
was  invaded,  the  prisons  broken  open  j(qdi  t)}e  (bif^ifi^'  i^W 
London  cr©s8(B|dl-.  I^^ndfpn  .T^fas^p^^poejssfjL^te.attfickecl  froiw^he 
Surrey  side  ip.  the  Ways  of  the  Roeep;  ?Jid,>yas  J[ieW  U^  t^ir^e  d?of« 
^d  piUageid  during  9t  dsi^fi  oii.th^,  sout^er^  comities  iui^dor 
Mary..  .Dwipg.  the.  fears,  ojEiiav^jon^irpfli  Sp*Jn,  .tevii^s  wefjs 
held  in  readiiiess  in  Surrey  to  pratecjii  LpiwJoji;  ^dit  i^as  ^  ,ev^ft 
inorii-  important  biii^itart  ipf  IfOndon  in  t^ji^  iCivil  Wftr,*  ^n.  accsoij^t 
of  the  powder  milj[§  at  ChilTYX)rth  ^pd^the  fapnpn  fouadries  .qf 
^;b^.\YeaW.  :  Ji>>coniw>a  with  tJw  sou^hr^a^tern  .(^strict  generally, 
Surrey  waai  pft^njentajriaB.  ii^iit?  syEopatbies,..  .Sir  ilichard 
Opslow  and  Si^  Poyping?  More  Wi^r^the  jnostprqsrinent  IfK^ 
leader?.  FarBhaix^;C4atJe  .aad  Eipg^(^/with  it&  biidge,  wcrr^ 
several  times  takian  aind  W<I  du4fg,.the,  wax  by  tfee .  o^p9?Jiig 
paiTta/^s,  and:in  the  later  pait.of  the  w^r,.wbea.th.e!pw:U^OTent:^Hd 
^knnyfwere  treating,, three  of  tb^  Une  oL f oi:4?s  d/ef^di^g ^J-ondon 
were -on  the  Surrey  side,  from  which  the»aT!Tny  eijitered  Londpnf 
;  The  la^t  sepji^us  skipxiist  s^uth  of  t;he  Thames  t<3iQk  plfuceinear 
J&V«U  and  J&ipgstQjBfc  where  .\}^  earl  p£  H^JJand  a^  a  body  9i^  tte 
Royalists  were  xou4;ed.  This  wf^  ihe  If^  i:€^.  fighting  , in  ]tb^ 
ooupty,  though  it  w^  ^>:en  a  centre  oif.po:ts;;tb^  moet  seijiows 
being:tho6^  of  1830,. ^nd  of  the  Gbarti^sin  184J5,  w^k)  c^^cu^ 
J^enningtoft  Commw  a§  thejr  ;p(ijB^tij^g-pl^e.  .The  Morqs^.pf 
Xpseley  and  th(s  Qaslows  were^pfio;:^  the  most  iaipoji^  co(U9it7 
fani^s  und^  ^h^  Tudprs/  a^i^tfy^  tfine.of  thQ.Pivii W^if-jith? 
Qnialowsbei^g  ,ey^n  better  kupwuilatei:  in  ttue^  perspn^ol  gir 
Axtbur  Onflow/  Spe^kfif  of  tl^q  J3p^se;uuidw  George  I.  ,  .  ,  i ; 
^  The.  earliest  i|i4u3^ri^  .in^S^^^ey  ;]Hrei»,  Afiriqdtur^.  ,  T^P 
^^i>ne  ,qu9.pfies  of  liiinp^fipld, and  the.c^Uk  of ,Jiiq,Rown&,w<Br« 
^rly.uspd,  .the^MUer  chiefly,  for  UH^e+m,a^ng,  .jJRvJAer'si^e^rth 
was  Ql?tain^:,fi!0im.,.I^eiga4e  s^i  N^tfieWj,  ^  tlj^  facilitifss 
afforded  bymajoy  small  strepgSy  ai^  tl;if  ^e^jgell^trshecjpip^^Uf^, 
^ade  it  of  impoyt^n^e  in. the  ipaftu{?ipl;ure  .of  clpth,  of  which 
iGuiidford  was  a  ceijitre, ...  GJ^ss amj  iron  w^j^  m^^  » the  WeaJd 
distfi;ict>  who^  foresit^  pro^inqpd  ^  tjj^  ,  n/EJC^s»w^  ^ln^cpal; ,  f p? 
smelting.  Chidd^gfpJ^  i^:' i^^)ioBU?d.  iff  i,a6f^  t  fern  itp.':  gla^T 
inaking,;?Jid  wa*  oi:ie,;of  ^be,chic^  ;^^5-producipg  districts,  in 
late  Tudor,  times,^ . .  Tl^e  iio^ywrl;^^  .of  iSurrey  were  of  1^^  import 
t;^njQ^,i^pd  rnupji,  Jajte^.in.dpvelqp^em  t,\y^Xi  t^o^  fii  ;K^m^^4 
Sussex,  owing  to  the  want  of  good  roads  or  waterways^bu^  .thi^ 
increasing. demand  for  ordnapcf  in  the  i6th  Cjentury  l^d  to  ^e 
spread  of  the  industry  nprtjliwafd;  the  most  considerable  wprk^  in 
Surrey  being  tI|p9QiJoif^Vi90(ia^t'Montag^^  at  HuiifeidaeaQ.  Qiil^ 
worth,  which  was  famous  for  its  powder  mflls>ki  th^  ]?6tti^««fituty; 
remains  a  seat  of  the  industry,  Southwark  and  its  neighbour- 
hood early  becanie  a  snbdA!  df  Ldndoii  dfad  at  centre  of  trades 
whicfc  Wer&'WOWdtd  Ofrtof'Ldndoni  Th*  eltflii^t  Deltt  wire 
«if&ntifa€tocry' Id' England  wa&at  LaMbethv^kkhMftintttins  i<k 
fan^'  as;  a  ^^entre  <xf  ^nhtenwkfe  'mantlfaft^tutei  ^he^be^tiful 
Encaustic  litesJ6ffChtttisey  Abbey  arfe  thbught  to  havb  bc^  m^iM 
id Englisb n^oni^teries anddatetroto the  1  jth cencui^."  Akhough 
the  county*  >'^m0^'d4yiifbtleflsiite|»t«0e^ted>iu'  tho  refnredentative 
coundis  dF  t^eW^iga<'^i'H&uty'lllx\  thtf  fivst' i^sttaint-relturfltf  of 
two  kiilghts  df  •the' shire  ito{f<»r  the' ^yKseM^nt'^  <99di  Thd 
l^efortu  Bill  <)£  i^^  'gat«  Sturt^y^^fdtffi  memb^iB;  dividing  tbig 
<»«mty  iiitt)  cia^ '  aisd  -i^ta/i  di>d0id«ffi.  > '  S^eral '  bomug^^^  were 
di8lra;iichlBs6d  tb^M^aiiditar  cfSdyy^lien' -East  Sutrey  irai&^gaiii 
divided  into  e^^tiaad'iyiM  divfeibbs;  on  account  of  th&  gil^^wtH  of 
London  subitrbs,  two  more  in^mbemvbeing^  added  at  the  same 
time.  In  tSss  aU'old-  bofou^ff  add:  dlvifektiis  were  superseded^ 
the  coupty  being  djyjde^ into^the  dpi^tpfal /division^ of  Che^^y, 
<iw?ldford>  ^ejigatei.  JppiBomv  Kington  '  aft4  WW^kdon,; . each 
retmtnng  one>  member.  Finidly,-  in  iSSBf  thb  new i  county  of 
London-amh^ed  large  poitlptts  pT  Surrey  along  tl^  Hottherii 

Botd^r:   ',;■;:  , :  .;:^;  v/-;;/  :/  ,  ;'/     ■;;.    :  :  ;';•.;:  . 

'.,  Anijquiti^'-rVhe;  Soiy  e^siftstical  win3  VpFtljy  pft.^pe'cial 
mention  'Ava  the .  pictus^ue  t  walls  of ^  -.  Newa;rk '  •  Prioiy , .  >  dear 
Wokdng,  founded- for  Atigiifetmiahfe'tn'the  titte  of  Richaii'd  Coeiir 
de  Lion;  and  the  Ekrjy  Eb;^Ii^li.  C.r5l>t  a,nd  {^art'lpf  the  rfcfecjtorir 
of  Waveidey.  Xtbey,  the  earliest'  house  of  thf;  Cist^rciapS; in 
England,  founded  in  z  1 2&.  frhe;cliuirth  arbhitettuire  i»  of'  a  very 
varied  ktiijij  ^ind  f^^s  h,o  peculiarly  spe9iaj,  kat ure^.    Amo;^  tiHe 


GuiJldfciiri,  ikPi  tftwej^AJf  which  19  oi  Sp^;<>rry«ryieTOy>Normaa 
dat^;  B^ddingt09,  la  fine  exaoaple  of  T^^i^pimdicidfl^^  ^(^Hiaimog 
mo^Uiwnts  of  the  Carew  f^mily;'Ghaldqii>!ilei»arluAl^fJtor.iis 
flffi^ep  waU'Pfdatingft  of  ihie  14th,  .cesaturyj  diso^yefeKi,  dutiwg 
rMpratjou  m  4970i.Cc^pt«a,i  iwWch,  though- mwition^d.iji 
Piopie^ay,  po^^ses  little/o^  its  orii^nal  archkwliure,,  but  1  is 
Kprthy.q^.notke  for  its  two-storeyed, cbwicel  and  its.  carved 
wpoden  balustrade  surmounting  the  pointed  transitional  Nonnai) 
arclx  .which  aepj^ates  the  n^ve  from  the  chj»nQel;.l.eigh,  Pejpen- 
dip^d^^,  pospQSsing  sppie  v^sry  fine  hraa^fs.  of.rte.  J^sUt  century; 
Xingfield,  Pe^endipulap>  coatai^oi^  ^ncl«nt  ^mbs.and  brasses 
pf  the  Cobhams,  and  some;  fine  stalls  (thei  diitrch^  waa  lortndrly 
collegiat^);  Ockham>  chiQ%:  Reqpriated,  with^jajpfty  emb^ttl^ 
^qwj^r, ;  (;bntai^ng  the  mauaplenzn  of  Lord  Chanirellpr  King 
(d.  1734),  with  full-length  statue  df  the  chancellor  hy-^LysiMrackf; 
Siipke  d'Aboaio?,  Earty. English,  nrt^l|ritJiew^lwlTex;tMrt*!^ 
brass,  :tshat  pf  Sir  John  4'Abernpp,  ia77,a»d  pther  fii^^patapplfts, 
Ch^ircjj^ef  at  GitfldfpT^y  ^¥7^1^  fuid  Woking  a^ealap  no^9wprt)iy. 
Of  pldvca^es  theonly  ^x^uiples  are  Parnham/.  .occupied  as  a 
palace,  by  ({he: bishops  of  Wjn/cbestei;,  or^naUy  buil^  by  Zlenry 
p(  Blpis^  a^id  re^tpred  by  Hfipry  IlJti  .nnd  Guildford>  wijtji  a 
strong  ,jqH^angul2^r  N^Mrman  keep.  ..  Of  vancient  .dPtn^^stic 
4^clH]fcec^re.  ex^^paple^  iiiclude  3^dipgton  JHaJl  (np^w  a  fepiale 
oq>ban  asylum),!  ike  anpiei^t  mansion  0^  .the  Carew^,  rebuilt  in  the 
reign  qi  Queen  Anne,,  apd  in  xftodem  times,  .but  refining  tb^ 
hal)  of  the  Elizabethan  building;  C|:piiYhurst  Pla^ce^  bqilt  in  tjie 
U<ne;  of,  IjLeBcy  VXL^,  the,  aocient  seat  o^.the,  Gadf^esfords^and 
fr/equentfy  visited  ^?y  Hi?Riy  Villi;  ppirtjpns  of,  Croydon  Bajace^ 
a^  a^ap^fft  seat  pf  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury;  the  g^te  tower 
oif.  j^l^  ;P,lwfi>  bjiilt  Jky*  Wijliam  of  W^ynflete^  bi^hop^pi  iWin: 
ch«9stier,  and  repwFed.  by  Cardinal  W^i^af^i  A;^(M^qp  AhliQtf^ 
hpspitai,.  Guildford*  in  .\h^  Tndor  stylej:  Uie  fine ; EJiaabeiliJin 
hpus^  pf'Lp^el^y  near  Giiildford;  SmnUfield  ^lac^  .nearvj^eigate, 
now<ar'fai?afthouse,jonce.  th^ie^t  of  St  JEdwfwrd.JBy§she,i(c,.  i6a5-" 
x679)>  g^er  kingTf^tradOTpjSwttpii  Plafe^jjw^w  Wpking,  dating 
from  the  timp  c^.Heniy  Ym-jPPSseswngcurjous  qapuldii^fiH  ?ind 
ornaments  in^terr^-cpttai  a^d  IJap^.  JJpu^^.qI  ^^4  fej^^  dating 

.3^  TopJeyV.iOwAfW  itfi^^  Iir<w«^a«d  .Whiji»ke^^  (mhiy  .^ 
^and^  5«jtj^,,iqrmjng  pact  of .  th^. . Jl<f«»(»rf  '^ ]Oeolog!ical.  $,urv(f^ 
of  Vntted  Kingdom  (London,  1875) ;  J^, Aubrey.  Natural  Biskry  and 
AntfqUiNes  of  SUftisy'ili^^;o\B,^  Ldtidin,  1*71 8^i 7*1^) ;' I^/Ly«btis^ 
Emwakis  d/l(Mirfwi'te^voU.,  Loml^n,  :iaQCH^|(^nH  Baxtt*;  Dmes^ 
49y.MHk  ^f^imffy.  (l^l;  O.  Mamiing.a»d  Wa  aijav*  Uiftgryjamd 

Tppographifol  History  of.^^urrey,  (5  vols.,,  London,  i64i-if48).; 
ahotkef  editioA.  rMsed  %y  "E.'  Walford  (Loftdon,  DSriB);  ArMeo- 
heiM  CbUeaum  <9iirtiey.AK*att>logical.  Society;  Lottdoh.ifroni 
«»38);'  fifio  ,?ftdOT,  :JEf^*«^*  and'  J^yuHfiy^nM  SMtr0  (Londoitj 

StJRROGATE  (ifrom  L^t,  surro&ure^M  sttJjstiiuit^  for),  a^qputy 
of  a  l^isbpp  .orT^n  ecclesiastical  judge  j  action  in,  the  ajbscnqj  pf  his 
pripqipal  a^d  stjrietly  bpund  by  th#  j^utiority  of- the  latter. 
CanoK  1981 0f' the  canPns  of  1603  lays  down  the  qualifications 
nccjtti^iy  for  th^  offite  ofsurtx)gate  atod  caiipii.r^3  tlie  regulatibns 
for  the  apix)ihtment  to  the  6 Ace.  At  pres^iit  the  chief  diity  of  i 
si^rogatp4R  ftijrtaindi^  ibe,grautfeigr^>maj?rtag»,ll<ie»^ffl,jljut 
Judgments  of  thp  ar<jhe3  cpurt  of  Canterbuiy  have  heen,ddiyered 
]^^,surrpgftt«  in  tie  ^bs^ftfie  $£  thj^.affi^aJfpriftQip^, ;  The  office 
\^,  uirit^PTmi  W'  Scplla#i,  but/  is  ^  .ww€^:Si^poiitaw:ft.  in  :th^ 
lJnitqtf,.St£^tea  ^s  denoting  t^eriudgpvtprwfcwi  th^.jiwsdietion'iQrf 
tb^  probptte  of,  wills,  thi^gj^aotpf  admia^tration  c^nd^pf^g^rdianr 
sWp  is  cpufidpd,  ,In.som^8t^e& he  m  twfted  suRfogat^i JniQtbers 
iwtee  of  probate,  pegif^ter*  iudg«^f%theiprphan3?rcpwrt,  ^0*;  ijis 
iup^s^iction  i5  lpc8^1,  bdng  Jjimited  tP  h^fiioowntiy.  ,  >  1  .  ,  .  : 
< , SURTSES,  . RO«E|iT  .  0^,7p^j834lj  -;Ebgysh  •  aiM;itiw*ry  and 
toppff^ipal-  \}»\m^^  v^s  libd;  spft:  of,  JRpbert; ;  Surti9fi§i  pf 
^in^prth*  ,J?urJtiam,^ .  H^:  -^a$  edw:a,tfld'  :at  .ChuiftC  Cbwrqhi 
pjcfoj5d,.jW?(d  ,af^  studyfog,.tew/,ifdthou^:Wwg;CalJ^  - 

hets^litkd  9»  the,f^may  ^};afe£iAt;Mai»^f<Wtb,)whi.Qh.h«'inhwt^ 
6ji  ^s.  father's  deaj^  ia:iiSp2,  ^lad,  where  hp  lived  in-r^tirew^nt  for 
t^cjrest  pi  Jiis  life^^  devoting  himself  to  the^gtudy-oJE  Ippal  a^ntiquiT 
ti^*  ^fi4Jfio^^ti^g  .ma^^wte.feri  W$,i?A5ttry;<^,  A«r*(sw.  >  iFhfa 
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boc^  WIL5  publislied  in  four  volumes,  the  first  of  wMch  &{>peared 
in  1816,  and  the  last  in  1840,  after  the  author's  death.  The  work 
contains  a  large  amount  of  genealogical  and  antiquarian  infor- 
mation; it  is  written  in  a  readable  style,  and  its  learning  is 
enlivened  by  humour.  Surtees  had  also  a  gift  for  ballad  writing, 
and  he  was  so  successful  in  imitating  the  style  of  old  ballads 
that  he  managed  to  deoeive  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself,  who 
gave  a  place  in  his  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  to  a  piece  by 
Surtees  called  **  The  Death  of  Featherstonehaugh,"  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  ancient.  Surtees,  who  in  1807  married 
Anne  Robinson,  died  at  Mainsforth  on  the  nth  of  February 
1834.  As  a  memorial  of  him  the  "  Surtees  Society "  was 
founded  in  1834  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  ancient  imedited 
manuscripts  besiring  on  the  history  of  the  border  country. 

See  G.  Taylor,  Memoir  of  Robert  Surtees^  with  additions  by 
J.  Raine  (Surtees  Society,  London,  1852). 

SURTEES,  ROBERT  SMITH  (1803-1864),  English  novelist 
and  sporting  writer,  was  the  second  son  of  Anthony  Surtees  of 
Hamsterley  Hall,  a  member  of  an  old  Durham  family.  Educated 
to  be  a  solicitor,  Surtees  soon  began  to  contribute  to  the  Sporting 
Magazine,  and  in  183 1  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  law  relating 
to  horses  and  particulariy  the  law  of  warranty,  entitled  The 
Horseman^s  Manual,  In  the  following  year  he  hdped  to  found 
the  New  Sporting  Magaeine,  of  which  he  was  the  editor  for  the 
next  five  years.  To  this  periodical  he  contributed  between 
1832  and  1834  the  papers  which  were  afterwards  collected  and 
published  in  1838  as  Jorrocks's  Jaunts  and  Jollities.  This 
humorous  narrative  of  the  sporting  experiences  of  a  cockney 
grocer,  which  suggested  the  more  famous  Pickwick  Papets  of 
Charles  Dickens,  is  the  work  by  which  Surtees  is  chiefly  re- 
membered, thou^  his  novel  Handley  Cross,  published  in  1843, 
in  which  the  character  of  "  Jorrocks  "  is  reintroduced  as  a  master 
of  fox-hounds,  also  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity.  The  former  of 
these  two  books  was  illustrateki  by  "Phiz"  (H.  K.  Browne), 
and  the  latter,  as  well  as  most  of  Surtees's  subsequent  novels, 
by  John  Leech,  whose  pictures  of  "  Jorrocks  "  are  everywhere 
famiiiar  and  were  the  chief  means  of  ensuring  the  lasting  popu- 
larity <^  that  humorous  creation.  In  1838,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Surtees,  whose  elder  brother  had  died  in  1831,  inherited 
the  family  property  of  Hamsterley  Hall,  where  he  lived  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  The  later  novels  by  Surtees  included  Hillingdon 
Hall  (1845),  in  which  "Jorrocks"  again  appears;  Hawbuck 
Grange  (1847);  Mr  Spongers  Sporting  Tour  (1853);  Ask  Mamma 
(1858);  Plain  or  Ringlets?  (i860);  Mr  Pacey  Romford's  Hounds 
(1865).  The  last  of  these  novels  appeared  after  the  author's 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  z6th  of  March  1864.  In  1841  he 
married  Elizabeth  Jane,  daughter  of  Addison  Fenwick  of  Bishop- 
wearmouthy  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  two  daughters,  the 
younger  of  whom,  Eleanor,  in  1885  married  John  Prendergast 
Vereker,  afterwards  sth  Viscount  Oort.  * 

See  R.  S.  Surtees,  Jorrocks* s  Jaunts  and  Jollities  (London,  1869), 
containing  a  biographical  meniQir  of  the  author;  W.  P.  Frith, 
John  Leech,  His  Life  and  Work  (2  vols.,  London,  1891);  Samuel 
Halfcett  and  J.  Lalng,  Dictionary  of  Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous 
Literature  qf  Great  Britain  (4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1882-1885). 

SURVEYINQ»  the  technical  term  for  the  art  of  determining 
the  position  of  prominent  points  and  other  objects  on  the  suriace 
of  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  making  therefrom  a  graphic 
representation  of  the  area  surveyed.  The  general  principles  on 
which  surveys  are  conducted  and  maps  computed  from  such  data 
are  in  all  instances  the  same;  certain  measures  are  made  on  the 
ground,  and  corresponding  measures  are  protracted  on  paper  on 
whatever  scale  may  be  a  convenient  fraction  of  the  natural  scale. 
The  method  of  surveying  varies  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
survey,  which  may  embrace  an  empire  or  represent  a  small  plot 
of  land.  All  surveys  rest  primarily  on  linear  measurements 
for  the  direct  determination  of  distances;  but  linear  measure- 
ment is  often  supplemented  by  angular  measurement  which 
enables  distances  to  be  determined  by  principles  of  geometry 
over  areas  which  cannot  be  conveniently  measured  directly, 
such,  for  instance,  as  hilly  or  broken  ground.  The  nature 
of  the  survey  depends  on  the  proportion  which  the  linear  and 


angular  measures  b^r  to  one  another  and  is  almost  always  a 
combinatk>h  of  both. 

History, — The  art  of  surveying,  i,e.  the  primary  art  of  map- 
making  from  linear  measurements,  has  no  historical  beginning. 
The  first  rude  attempts  at  the  representation  of  natural  and 
artificial  features  on  a  ground  i^an  based  on  actual  measurements 
of  which  any  record  is  obtainable  were  those  of  the  Romans,  who 
certainly  made  use  of  an  instrument  not  unlike  the  plane-table 
for  determining  the  alignment  of  their  roads.  •  Instruments 
adapted  to  surve3dng  purposes  were  in  use  many  centuries  earHer 
than  the  Roman  period.  The  Greeks  used  a  form  of  log  line  for 
recording  the  distances  run  from  point  to  pbint  along  the  coast 
whilst  making  their  slow  voyage  from  the  Indus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  three  centuries  B.C.;  and  it  is  improbable  that  the  adaptation 
of  this  form  of  lineal^  measurement  was  confined  to  the  sea  aloneL 
Still  earlier  (as  early  as  1600  B.C.)  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese 
knew  the  value  of  the  loadstone  and  possessed  some  form  of 
magnetic  compass.  But  there  is  no  record  of  their  methods  of 
linear  measurements,  or  that  the  distances  and  angles  measured 
were  applied  to  the  purpose  of  map-making  (see  Compass  and 
MaIp).  The  earliest  maps  of  which  we  have  any  record  were 
based  on  inaccurate  astronohiical  determinations,  and  it  was 
not  til!  medieval  times,  when  the  Arabs  made  use  of  the  Astrolabe 
iq,v.)y  that  nautical  surveying  (the  earliest  form  of  the  art)  cotdd 
really  be  said  to  begin.  In  1450  the  Arabs  were  acquainted  with 
the  use' of  the  compass,  and  could  make  charts  of  the  coast-line 
of  those  countries  which  they  visited.  In  1498  Vasco  da  Gama 
saw  a  chart  of  the  coast-line  of  India,  which  was  shown  him  by  a 
Gu jarati,  and  there  can  be  Kttle  doubt  that  he  benefited  largely 
by  information  obtained  from  charts  which  were  of  the  nature 
of  practical  c6ast  surveys.  The  beginning  of  land  surveying 
(apart  from  small  plan-making)  was  probably  coincident  with  the 
earliest  attempts  to  discover  the  size  and  figure  of  the  earth 
by  means  of  exact  measurements,  i,e,  with  the  inauguration  of 
geodesy  (see  Geodesy  and  Earth,  FlGtJRE  of  the),  which  is 
the  fundamental  basis  of  all  scientific  surveying. 

Classification. — For  convenience  of  reference  surveying  may 
be  considered  under  the  following  heads— involving  very  distinct 
branches  of  the  art  dependent  on  different  methods  and  instru- 
ments^:— 


5.  Traversing,  and  fiscal  or  revenue 

surveys. 

6.  Nautical  surveya 


1.  Geodetic  triangulation. 

2.  Levelling. 

3.  Topographical  surveys. 

4.  Geograpnical  surveys.  <  . 

.  .  .  I.  Geodetic  TjOangulation 
Geodesy,  aa  an  abstract  science  dealing  primarily  with  the 
dimensions  and  figure  of  the  earth,  may  be  found  fully  discussed 
in  the  artides  Geodesy  and  Ea&jh,  Figw£  of  xhe;  but,  as 
furnishing  the  basis  for  the  construction  of  the  first  framework  of 
triangulation  on  which  all  further  surveys  depend  (which  may  be 
described  as  its  second  but  most,  important:  iuoction),  geode^ 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  art  ..of 'Surveying^  and  its  relation  to 
subsequent  processes  requires  sqxtrate  consideration.  The  part 
which  geodetic  triangulation  plays  in  the. general  surv^s  of 
civilized  countri^  which  require  doady  accurate  and  various 
forms  of  mapping  to  illustrate.their  physical  features  for  military, 
political  or  fiscal  purposes  is  best  exemplified  by  reference  to 
some  completed  system  which  has  already  served  its  purpose 
over  a  large  area«'  That  of  India  wHl  serve  as  an  example.  . 

The  mat  trian^lation  of  India  was,  at  its  Inception,  calculated 
to  satiay  the  requirements  of  geodesy  as  well  as  geography,  because 
the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  points  of  the  triangulatioa 
had  to  be  determined  tor  future  reference  b^^  process  of  calculation 
combining  the  results  of  the  triangulation  witn  the  elements  of  the 
earth's  figure.  The  latter  were  not  then  known  with  much  accuracy, 
for  so  far  geodetic  operations  had  been  mainly  carried  on  in  Europe, 
and  additional  operations  nearer  the  equator  were  much  wanted; 
the  survey  was  conducted  with  a  view  to  supply  this  want. 
Thus  high  accuracy  was  aimed  at  from  the  first. 

Primarily  a  network  was  thrown  over  the  southern  peninsula. 
The  triangles  on  the  central  meridian  were  measured  with  extra 
care  and  checked  by  base-lines  at  distances  of  iabout  2^  apart  ia 

*  The  subject  of  tacheometry  is  treated  under  its  own  heading. 
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latitude  in  ofder  to-  lorm  a  geodetic  ate,  wiih  the  addition  of- 
aetfosdmically  determined  latitudet  at  certain  of  the  stations.  The 
base-lines  were  measosed  with  chains  and  the  piincipal 
angles  with  a  3-ft.  theodolite.  The  signals  were  oaims 
of  stones  or  poles.  The  chains  were  somewhat  rude  and 
their  units  ot  length  had  not  been  detemiined  onginally, 
and  could  not  be  afterwards  ascertained.  The  results 
were  good  of  their  kind  and  sufficient  for  geographical  pur- 
poses; but' the  central  meridional  arc^--the  *  great  arc"*— was 
eventually  deemed  inadequate  for  geodetic  le^uirements.  A 
superior  instrumental  equipinent  was  introduced,  with  an  improved 
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modus  operandi^  under  the  dintedon  of  Colonel  Sir  G.  Everest  in 
1832.  The  network  system  of  triangulation  was  superseded  by 
meridional  and  longitudinal  chains  taking  the  form  of  gridirons 
and  resting  on  base-Knes  at  the  angles  of  the  gridirons,  as  repre- 
scsnted  in  fig.  t.  For  convenience  of  reduction  and  nomenclature 
the*  triangulation  West  of  meridian  92*"  E.  has  been  divided  into 
five  section8r--the  lowest  a  trigon,  the  other  four  quadrilatemls 
distmgui^ed  by  cardinal  points  which  have  reference  to  an  ob- 
servatory in  Central  India,  the  adopted  origin  of  latitudes.  In  the 
north-east  Quadrilateral,  which  was  first  measured,  the  nderidional 
chains  are  about  one  degtee  a))flrt ;  this  distance  was  latterly  much 
increased  and  eventually  certain  chains — as  on  the  Malabar  coast 
and  on  meridian  84**  in  th^  south-east  quadrilateral — were  dispensed 
with  because  good  secondary  trian^ertation  for  topography  had  been 
accompKshedDefore  they  could  be1[>e^n.  ' 

All  wise-lines  were  measured'  with  the  Colby  apparatus  of  com- 
pensarion  bars  and  mk:rose<opes.  The 'bars,  10  it.  long,  were  set 
up  horizontally  on  tripod  stands;  the  microscopes,  6  in.  apart, 
were .  mounted  In  pairs  revohring  n>und  a  vertical  axis  and  were 
set  up  on  tribrachs  fitted  to  the  ends  of  the  bars.  Six  bars  and 
five  central  and  two  end  pairs  of  microscopes — ^the  latter  With  their 
vertical  axes  perforated  for  a  look-down  tefescope-^constituted 
a  complete  apparatus,  measuring  6^  ft.  between  tne  ground  pins 
or  fsgistcrs.  Compound  bars  are  more  liable  to  accidental  changes 
of  length  than  simple  bars;  th^  were  therefore  tested  from  time 
to  time  by  comparison  with  a  standard  simple  bar;  the  mk:rt>scopes 
weti^  also  tested  by  c^niparison  "with  a  standarii  6-ln.  scale.  At 
the  first  base-line  the  compensated'  bars  were  found  to  be  'liable 
to  sensible  variations  of  length- with  the  diurnal  variations  of  tempe^ 
rature;  these  were  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  different  thermal 
conductivities  of  the  bmss  ancl  the  Iron  components.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  determine  the  mean  daily  length  of  the  bars 
precisely,  for  which  reason  they  were  systematically  compared 
with  the  standard  before  and  after,  and  sometimes  at  the  midole  of; 
the  base-line  measurement  throuj^hout  the  entire  day  for  a  space 
of  three  days,  and  uhder  conditions  as  nearly  similar  as  possible 
to  those  obtaining  during' the  measurement.  Eirentually  thermo- 
meters were  applied  experimentally  to  both  components' of  a 
compound  bar,  when  it  was  found  that  the  diurnal  v«triations  in 
length  were  principally  due  to  differenoe  of  position  relatively  to 
the  sun,  not  to  difference  of  conductivity — ^tne  component  nearest 
the  sun  acquiring  heat  most  rapidly  or  parting  with  it^most  slowly, 
notwithstandipg  that: both  were  in  the  same  lx)X«wMich  was  vil ways 
sheltered  from  the  pun's  ray&.  Hiippily  the  systematic  coQiparisons 
ol.the  compound  i^ais  with  the  standard  wei;e  found  tp.give  a 
sufficient^  exact .  deterKoination  of  the  mean  daily  leogth.  A(^ 
elaborate  investiifiajMoAof  theoretical  probable  QrtQt^^(p,tt)  at  the  Cape 
Comprin  b^se  mowed  that ^r  for  any  baseline ,  measured  as  ,uspal 
5ifithout  thermometers  in  the  compound  bars«  the  p.e,  may  be  takei^ 
as  ^1*5  millionth  parts  of  the  length,  excluding  uoascertainable 
constant  errorsi  an<l  that  on  introducing  thermometers  into  these 
bars  thei/>.e.  wii*  diminishtd  to  *  0-55  mlUtonths^ 


In  all  base-line  meaiBnnsments  the  weak  point  is  the  ^etecmiaatton 
of  the  tenopecature  of  the  bars  when  that  of  the  atmospliere  ia 
rapidly  riaingk  Or  faUinjgi  the  thermooaetera  acquire  and  lose  Heat 
more  rapklly  dmn  the  bar  if  their  bulbs  are  outside,  and  more  slowly 
if  inside  the  bar.  Thus  there  is  always  more  or  less  lagging,  and 
its  effects  axe  onljr  eliminated  when  tlw  rises  and  falls  are  of  equal 
amount  and  duradon;  but  as  a  rule  the  rise  generally  predominates 
greatly  during  the  usual  hours  of  work>  and  wheneiver  this  ^ppens 
lagging  may  eauae  more  error  in  a  base-line  measMred  with  su&ple 
bars  than  ail  other  sources  of  error  combined.  In  India  the  probable 
average  lagetng  of  the  standard-bar  thermometer  was  estimated 
as  not  less  than  0*3^  F.,  corresponding  to  an  error  of  ^  2  millionths 
in  the  leneth  of  a  base-line  measured  with  iron  bara  With 
compound  oars  kgging  would  be  much  the  same  for  both  com- 
ponents and  its  influence  would  consequently  be  dimiiuited..  Thus 
the  most  perfect  base-line  apparatus  would  seem  to  be  one  of  com- 
pensation bars  with  thermometers  attached  to  each  component; 
then  the  comparisons  with  the  standard  need  only  be  taken  at 
the  times  when  the  temperature  is  constant,  and  there  is  no 
kimng. 

The  plan  of  irianpdaHon  was  broadly  a  system  of  internal 
meridional  and  longitudinal  chains  with  an  external  bottler  of 
oblique  chains  following  the  course  of  the  frontier  and  the  coast 
lines,  The  design  of  each  chain  was  necessarily  much  influenced  by 
the  physk:al  features  of  the  country  over  whkh  it  was  carried.  The 
most  cfifficult  tracts  were  plains,  devoid  of  any  commanding  points 
of  view,  in  some  parts  covered  with  forest  and  jungle, .  malarious 
and  almost  uninhabited,  in  other  parts  covered  with  towns  and 
villages  and  umbrageous  trees.  In  such  tracts  triangulation  was 
impossible  except  by  constructing  towers  ab  stations  of  observation, 
raising  them  to  a  sufiicient  height  to  overtop  at  least  the  earth^s 
curvature,  and  then  either  increasing  the  height  to  surmount  all 
obstacles  to  rhntual  vision,  or  cleanng  the  lines.  Thtis  in  hilly 
and  open  country  the  chains  of  triangles  were  genersw  made 
"  double  "  throughout,  i,e.  formed  of  polygonal  and  qu^rflateral 
figures  to  give  greater  breadth  and  accuracy;  but  in  forest  and.  close 
country  they  were  carried  out  as  series  of  single  triangles,  to  give 
a  mimmum  of  labour  and  expense.  Synunctiy  was  secured  by 
restricting  the  angles  between  the  limits  of  30^  ancl  90^  The  average 
side  length  was  30  m.  in  hill  country  and  11  in  the  plains;  the 
longest  principal  side  was  62*7  m.,  though  in  the  secondary  tri- 
angulation to  the  Himalayan  peaks  there  were  sides  exceeding 
200  m.  Long  sides  were  at  first  omsidered  desirable,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  fewer  the  links  the  greater  the  accuracy  of  a  chain 
of  triangles;  but  it  was  eventually  found  that  ^ood  observations 
on  long  sides  could  only  be  obtained  under  exceptionally  fevourable 
atmospheric  oonditiona  In  plains  the  length '  was  governed  by 
the  height  to  which  towers  could  be  conveniently  raised  to  surmount 
the  curvature,  under  the  well-known  condition,  height  inieet  » 
}  X  square  of  the  distance  in  miles;  thus  24  ft.  of  height  was 
needed  at  each  end  of  a  side  to  overtop  the  curvature  ia  ii2-ni., 
and  to  this  had  to  be  added  whatever  was  required  to  surmount 
ot>stacles  on  the  ground.  In  Indian  plains  refractiod  is  more 
frequently  negative  than  positive  during*  sunshine;  no  reduction 
could  therefore  be  made  for  it. 

The  stUction  of  sites  for  stations^  a  simple  matter  in  hills  and  open 
country,  is  often  difficult  in  plains  and  close  country.  In  the  «ariy 
opiuations,  when  the  great  arc  was  being  carried  across  the  wide 
pladnB  of  the  Gangetic  valley,  which  are  covered  with  villages  and 
trees  and  other  obstacles  to  distant  vision,  masts  ^  ft.  hi^  were 
carried  aibout  for  the  support  of  the  smaU  reconnoitring  theoidolites, 
with  a  sufficiency  of  poles  and  bamboos  to  form  a  scaffolding  of 
the  same  height  for  the  observer.  Other  masts  70  ft.  high,  with 
arrangements'  for  displaying  blue  lights  by  night  at  oo  U.,  were 
ereotra  at  t^e  spots  where  station  sites  were  wanted.  But  the 
cost  of  transport  was  great,  the  rate  of  progress  was  slow,  and  the 
results-  were  unsatisfactory.  Eventually  a  method  of  touck  rather 
tfean  sight  was  adopted,  feeling  the  ground  to  search  for  the  obstacles 
to  be  avoidedi  rather  than  attempting  to  look  over  them;  the 
*'  rays  "  w«re  ttaced  either  by  a  minor  triangulation,  or  by  a  traverse 
with  theodolite  and  perambulator,  or  by  a  simple  alignment  of 
flags.  The  fiiist  method  gives  the  direction  of  the  now  station 
most^uxurately;  the  second  searches  the  ground  most  closely; 
the  third  Is  b^  suited  for  tracts  of  uninhabited  forest  in  which 
there  is  no  choice  of  either  line  or  site,  and  the  required  station 
ma^  be  built  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  trial  rays  leading  up 
to  It.  As  a  rule  it  has  been  found  most  economical  and  expeditious 
to  raise  lihe  towers  only  to  the  height  necessary  for  surmounting 
the  curvature,  and  to  remove  the  trees  and  other  obstacles  on  the 
lines. 

Each  >  pHncipal  staUon  has  a  central  masonry  pillar,  circular 
and  3  to  4  ft.'  in  diameter,  for  the  support  of  a  large  theodolite, 
and  around  it  a  platfonoi  14 'to  16  ft.  square  for  th^  observatory 
tent,  observer' amid  signallers.  The  pillar  is  isolalied  from  the  plat- 
form, and '  when  solidf  carries  the  station  mark— -a  dot  surrounded 
by  a  eircle**-engraved  on  a  stone  at  its  surface,  and  on  aoktitional 
stones  or  the  rcekta  situ^  in;  the  normal  of  the  upper  mark;  but, 
if  the  height  is  considerable  and  there  is  a-  liability  to  deflection, 
the  pillar  is  constructed  with  a  central  vertical  shaft  to  enable  the 
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the6«hoU«ft  tt^^'be  .^umfoed  pVer  the  brotind-leveiinark;  to  wbSch  access 
is  obtdltted : through  E'  passage  in  the  baseitieiit.  •  Iw  eaafy.  rvtsjm  this 
predautidiv  affactRBt  deflection  vma  neglecteci'  and  ithe  "pinais  ivon 
brnilt- solid  tnR>iig)ieat»  whatever  their  height;  .:thie  surnHinding 
^tforftisr  tietfig-  asually  censtructed  of  sun^diied  .i>richs  or  stones 
and  earth i  were  liable  to '£ali  and  press  against  th^i  pillars,  some  of 
whioh  thus'  bedaune  iciefiected  dunng  the*  rainy  issasdns  that. intern 
vened  between-  the' (periods  ckiring  which  operatioiis  were  anfested 
or  the  Ik^hing  and  olci^  of  the  successive  circuits  of  triaoislesJ 
Latige  th^Kiolites  ^were'  invaiiabty  -  employed.  RipedHngr  drcled 
were  higjhly  thought  of  by  French  geodesists  at  thQ;tuzie  When -the 
operations  in  India  were  bq^^uh;  but  they,  wet^  not- used!  in  the 
survey,  and  have  ntxw*  been  generally  discarded*  The  principal 
theodolites  were  somewhat' similar  to  the  astronomer's  atetaanmith 
instiUmint,  but  with  lai^  suamuthai  and  smaller  vertical  circles, 
also  with  a  greater  ba^  to  give  the.firmfieds  audi  stability  which 
are  tequited  in- measuring  horizontal  angles.  -  The  asimiitba} 
dfrcles-'nad  mostly  diametere  of  eit&er  '%i6  or-  24  in^  the  vertical 
circles  having  a  diameter  of  18  in.  inali  thedieodolites  the  basie 
was  a  tribrach  resting  on  three  levelling  foot-screws,  and  the  circled 
are^tead  by  nMcroscope&t  bat  in  different  instruments,  the  fixed 
and  the  rotatory  parts  of  ?  the  ixxiy  varied.  In  some-  the  vertical 
axis  waa  iixed-  on  tiae  tribtsidi  and  projected  upwards;  in  others  it 
revolved  in  the  tribracb^and-projected  downwards.  In  the  former 
the'  azimuthal  dvcls  'kia  fixed  to  the  tribrach,  while  the  telescope 
pillars,  the  microscopes^  the  clamps  and  the  tan^nt 'Screws  were 
attached  to  a  drum,  revolving  round  the 'vertKad- axis;  in  .the 
btter  the  microscopes,  damps  and.  tangent  screws  were  fixed  to 
the  tribrachr  while  the  tdescopd  pillars  and  the  azimuthal  >cin:le 
were  attached  to:  a  plate  fiieed-  at  the  head  of  the  rotary  vertical 

axis.  .•....,;:  •  ^  :    :       ,.     . 

Cairns  of  stones,  poles. or  other  opaque  signals  Were  pdmarily 
employed,  the  angles  bdng  measuved  by  day  onhr;  eventually 
it  was  found  that  the  atmosphere  was  •often  more. favourable  for 
observing  by-  night  ithan  by  day,  and  that  distant  points  were  tailed 
well  into  view  by;  refraction  by  night  which  might,  be  invisible 
or  only  seein  with  diiiicuhy  by  day.  Lamps  were  then  introduced 
of  the  simple  form'  of  <  a  cup,  .6  in.  in  diameter,  filled  with  cotton 
seeds  steeped  in-oil  and  resin,  to  bum  under  an  inveilbed  earthen 
jai't  30  in.  in  diameter;  with  an  aperture  in  the  side  towanasitlie  ob- 
server^  Subseouently  this  contrivance  gave  place  to  the  Argand 
lamp  with  parabolic. reflector ;  the  opague  day  signals  were  discarded 
for  neUotropes  reflectSn^  the  suns  rays  to  the  obaervtsr.  {..The 
introduction  of  luminous  signals  not  dnly  iendered  the  night  as 
well  as  the  day  availafoie  fof  the  observations,  biit  changed  the  char- 
acter of  the .  6perat]pns^  •  enabli  ng  work  to  be!  done  during  the  •  dry 
and  healtbv  season  bf  the  year»  when  the  atmosphere  »  gienerally 
hazy  and  cki^-^laden,  instead:  of  being  restricted  aa. 'formerly  to  the 
rainy'  and  uhhe&lthyi  seasons^  .wfaeni  distaiit  -opaque  ohieats  aile 
best  acbh*  'A  higher  degitfe  of  accuracy  was.alsGiise^rodL  for  the 
luniitious  'Signals  were  iiiviiriably .  displayed  through '  kiiaphragnls  of 
appropriate  laperturer  tririycentrdd  over  the  station:  m^t^;,and, 
looldngr  like' stars,  they  bpuld:  1  be « observed,  with  greater >  pnaotsioik,r 
whereas  opaque.  si^;ittUareiahvdy&'ffim  in  conlparison-and  are  liable 
to  be  seen  excentncally  wHen  the  light  1  falls  on  one. side.  A' signal- 
ling  party  bf  'three  men  W^  usually  found  sufiicient  to  manipulate 
a  pair  of  heliotrope^-^tme  !for  daigile)>  twio  ioc  double  reflection, 
according  to  the  sun^<pq6atioh-»t«md  a  lamp,  tbioughout  the  ni^ht 
dnd  day:  -  Heliottopere  wece.:al8o  embloyed  at  the' obs^nog 
stations  t6  flash  instructions  to  the  js%naU«iK.  . 

The  theddolitea  were  invariably  set  up  under  tents  foc.cfeotectioa 
against  sun,  wind  and  raia,  and  Geiitred»  levelled  and  aoj  listed  if  Or 
M  a  rfkf*-  ^^  "*"*  ^^  the  jnicroscopes.  Then  the.  signals,  wew 
hIhJo^  observed  in  tegular. *iota41i6a  round  the.  honzon^  aUerr. 
Attieleg^  nately  from  right  to  left  and  vide  versa)  after  the  pcen 
^  *  .  ecribed  minimum  number  of  rounds,  eitiier*  tw«x.  or':  three, 
had  been  thus  nasasured,i.the  >t^scope  was  turned. thrii>ttgh 
i8o%  both  in.  altitude  and  azimutfh,  changing  the  positicfn  of  the 
face  of.  I  this  verticad  drole  :re]atively  to  tibe  observer^and  further 
rounds  were  measured;  additional  measures  of  single  aagleis  were 
taken  if  the  presqribed- observations  Were  not  sufHcieiitly  accOrdiint* 
As  tlie  microscopes  weiia  inviariably  equidistant  and  their,  num^et* 
was  always  odd,  either  three  or  five,  the  readings  taken  on  thcjazfr- 
D&uthal  cirule  during  .the  telescope  pointings  to  any  object  ih  the 
two*  positions  of  the  verdcal  circle,  '^iace  right  "  and"  face  left/' 
were  made  on  twice  as  many  equidistant  graduations  as  the  number 
of  micfXMCopes.  The  theodioKte  was  then-  shifted  bodily  in  aitimuth, 
by  being  turned  on  the  ring  on  the  head  of  the  stand,  which  brought 
new  graduatiofis  under  the  raictoscbpes  at  the  telescppei  pointings; 
then  further  rounds  were  measured  in  the  new  positions,  face  right 
and  face  left.  This  prooesk  was-  repeated  as  often  ae  had  t>een  pre- 
viously prescribed,  the  successive  angular  shifts,  of  position  being  made 
by  equal  a^os  brining  equidistant  graduations  under  the  mkroscoipes 
during  the  succeisaiiv^  telescope  poiSiinga  tcf  one  and  the  same  objects 
By  these  arrant^ements  all  perioctic  errors  of  graduation  werb  elimiU'^ 
ated,  the.  numerous  graduations  that  were  read  tended  .to. cancel 
accidental^  errors  of  division,  and  the  numerous  romndsof  measures 
to  mininiize  the'  errors  of  observation  arimng  from  atmospheric 
and  pjetsonal  causes. 

Under  this  system  of  procedure  the  instrumental  and  ordinary 


errors  ai^  practically  ■  cancelleKi'  and  any*,  -remaining. error  ifi'inost 
probably'  due  to- lateial  refractioti^  mot-e  eniecially  wfaeir  the.  rays 
id'  jiight  graize  the  aurfade  oC-  the'giKmBdii  The  thoed  aiigles  of  every 
trtaingl&ivBre hlways measured.        -;    'i 

.  The  appahsnt  altitude  of  a  distant  poiikt  is  liable  to  considetkbl)^ 
vairiationa  during  the  twenty^fbIur  rhoftffSi  >  uadec-  the' influence  6f 
changes  iii.the  density  of  the  lower  strata  tof  the.athiot  »  J.  Ll 
sphere..  Temntrial  refraction  1  as  capricidus/ moit  par- i  I«2^ 
ticulaily  when  the  rays  of  light  grate; the  surface  of  the  '*^w^*- 
^ound,  passing  through  a  medium  which  is  liable,  to  extremes  o( 
Rarefaction  and  condenaationi  binder  tibe  alternate)  rinfluenco  of  the 
sun's  heal7  radiated  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  .^nd  of  chilled 
atmosphefib  vapour.  ^^Klien  the^  back  and  forward"  verticals  at  a 
pair  ot  stations,  are  equaBy  refracted,  their  cjifference  gives  an  exact 
measure  of  the  difference k>f  height.;  Bjjt  the  atmaspheric  cppditions 
are  not  ^Iway^  identical  at  the  sape  moment  evprvwfiiere  on  long 
rays  which  graze  the  sufface.'of  the  ground,  and  tne  |fay  l^tween 
two  reciph>cating  stations  is  lliablt  tg-be  qi0erently 'refracted  at 
its  extremitie^  eac^  end  being  influenced  in*  a  greater  degree  by 
the  condition^'  preyailing*  around  ft  than'  by  those  at' a  diitance; 
thus  induces  are  on  record  of  a  station  A  beitig  In^isiblb  from 
another  B,  while  B  was  yisiblefrom-A. 

Whei^  the  great. arc  Entered  thi  .plains  ipf  the  Gangetic  Valley, 
simulta'neoas  •  reGipjro9al  vertical  Verfe  at  firsit  adopted  w^h  the 
hope  of  elimihathlg  refractioii;  bbt  it  wad  soon,  ^und^^  j^^^i,^^^ 
that  they  did  not  do  so  suflkiently  to  justify  the  ex--.  \\ 
pense  of  the  additional  instruments  a^d  ohservets*  Afterwards 
the  back  and  forward  verticals  were  observed  a$  tfte  stations'  were 
visited  in  succession,  the  back  angles., at  as  nearly  .as  possible  the 
same  'time  of  the;  day-  as-  the.ionifard  angles,  and  always  during 
the  so-called  ."  time  off  miaimun^  .refrhction,'*  wjiich  ordiitarily 
begins  about  an  hour  fcifter  apparent .  noon  and  lasts  from  *  two 
to  three  ho(irs.  The  s^pparent  eenith  distance  is  idways  greatest 
theui  but- the-refi'action  ts  a  minimum  only  ait  stations  whicn  are 
well  elevated  abbVe  fhe  surfaice  of  the  ground^  at  stations  on  plains 
the  refraction  ts  liable  to-  pass.thrQii£h..asro  and^ttctin  a  consider- 
able negative  magnitude  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  for  the  lower 
straita  of*  lh«^  atmosphere  ane.  tften  le$a  dense  than  tlK&«itrata  immer 
diately  above  and  the  rays  are  refracted  dowi^ward?-  On  plains 
the  greatest  poqitive  refractions  are  .also  .  obtaified-^maximum 
values,  both  positive  and  negative^  usually  occurring,  the  farmer 
b^'iugh{>,  thf^  latter  by  day,. when  ,tbe  sky  is  moet  fvee  from  clouds* 
The  valued  actually  met  witji  were  fomfd  to  rauge  from  -It:  I'?!I 
down  to  -0'09  parts  of  the  contained , .are  on.plaups;  the  norm^t 
'-' coeffikcient  of  refracUoa  *'  for  free  .rays  between  hiH  .8ta,tk>n$ 
below;  600Q  iti  was  «bout  0-07,  which  diminished  to  0-04 .  above 
iMoo  .ft^,  broadly  vaiying  ■  mver^ely  as  the  temp^tune  and 
directly  as  tbs  pressure,  but  imicl^:Ui(lueQoed  aleo  by  local  climatic 
conditions*!   *'       :  r...  .1    -.^,    •       .:••  ■  .^  /    .  -    w.  : 

In  measuring  the; .yi^ipal  ai^gks  .with:  the  great .  theodolite9» 
gradiuatiion  enrora  wefe  t  re^Sarded  <€|s  insignificant  compared  with 
errors  arising  from  uncert^n  refraction;  thu$  nq, arrangement  was 
m^de  for^efeetifM  changes  0(  ?)arQ  ip,the  circle  settings.  The  ob- 
servations wef^  aJiways  takei^4nipair8»  /Eace  right  4nd.left,  to  eliminate 
index,  einprs,  pnly  a^ew  ^eily,  -but  some  on  .as  many  .dayp  as 
possible,  for  thei  variatioivs  frpmday  to  day  were  found  to  be  greater 
than  the ,  •dium^Ji  variajtions  .during  the  houra'  oi  minimum 
reCractiouu  t       ,  .  •  ... 

In  the  ordnance  and  other  9urveys  ^he  bearing  of  the  surroundr 
ing  stations  are  d<eduoed  fo^m  ^tHi^:a(Ctual;  obaerya%ns»  but  from 
the  "  included}  aagles  "  in  the.  Indian  $tAn*'ey<  The .  w^^igf, 
observattpn^  of  /^very  anglie  are'  tafe^Jated  vertically.  Jn 
as  many  columns;  e^  the, number  of  circle  settlings  face  left  and  .face 
right,  .«nd  themise^n.lor  each  pettingijs  taken,,  For  several,  years 
th«j general:  mfiaa  of  these  was. c^kkptf^  as.ihe  final  result}  but 
subeeqMently , a  1"  concluded,  angle  "  .w»s^obt^ned  by  combining  the 
$ingle, means  vrith  weights  inversely i proportional  to  g»  -f  V-r  ij^—^g, 
being  af  v^lue  of  the  «4Wi»5.*  of  graduation  derived  empiricajlly  from 
the  diifemnoes  between  the  general: mean  and  the  mean  for  each 
settinKf  A  the  ^^m^s*  of  observation  deduced  Irom  the  differences 
1;)etwieen  the, individual  measures  and  :their  respective  means,, and 
n  the  nun»ber  ol  measures  el:  each  setting.  *  Thus*  putting  tci|,  u^, . .  v 
for  the- weights  of  the  single  means,  w,  fpr  the.  weight  of  theeoUT 
eluded,  angles  M  for  the  general  mean;  C  foff  the  conclvKled  angle, 
and  du  4%,\,.  *  .  for  the  differences^  between  K  and-  the  siagk 
means,  we  have      ..-.'.; 

and  w^tri  -hte^i  -f  .  .  i  U) 

C  —  M  van {^hesr- when  n  is  constant;  it  is  inapprei^iabfe  when  ^ 
is  much  larger  than  o)  ft  is  signifi^nt  only  When  the  graduation 
errors  are?  more  minute  than  the  errors  of  observation;  but  it  wis 
always  femall,  iiot  exceeding  0-1:4'  with  thef  ^fetem  of  two  rounds 
of  measures  and  0-05*  with  the  system  of  three"r6undsr. 

Xhe  wei^ts  of  the  concluded  angled  thus  ofetatned  were  employed 
in  the  primkry  reductions  pf  the  ahglCs  of  single  triangles  and 
polygons  which  were  made  to  satisfy  the  geometrical  conditions 

'    '  il       <    ii't    ■   .1     ...I ii     1  nil     '■■■     it  '    I     > I 

*  The  theoretical ."  ertor  of  meaa  squapre  "  —  1*48  X  **  probablie 
error." 
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of  b^^Jfig»re,VbecAttee 'they''V6«Afe-'6tric«ly  'refetllfe.'^f6r'dMl«iiigJed' 
in«a6Ui^>with!  the  same  kintrutMnt  eLtvd  und^r«ktii!ar  citoitt^kActs 
atld  ^nditidiis;  ad  waaalitibere  al^ys  the  cas^  for  tech  ^nglia  figftrre/ 
But  in  the  final  reductioA^  when- iluttieircyc^  <shaiiili  of  trian|:les' 
composed  of  figu(Te3excoute<J;^ith:  different:  iixatrmnents  and  under 
different  circjLMnstance;^  9a^nej^to  be  aj:tiust}ed  sin\uitaneou?lXp,,i^  was 
neces^ry^itoi  modify  the  ori^^nal  Veight^»  on  siict^  eyidence  of.^h^ 
preci^on  of  the. angles  as  si^ghjt  .he,  obtained  from,  ather  and  more 
reliable;  souroe^*  than  the  aptualV.m|^si;f-es  of  the  angles.  This, 
treatment  will.  ;>ow  be  defcjibed^/ ^^^^'  .'V        ;     ,      '//    _      ;  ;,. 

Values  of  theorelical  error  for  groups  of  ^angles  iheasured'  with 
the  same  instrument  and  lender  si^iiar-^^dnditions  may  be  obtained 
Tfc  *tcmi  '"  three  ways-^(i.)  from  the  squares  of  the  reciprocals 
•n^r^xm  ©j  tfce  ^ightw  deduced  aisi(aba^>from  the'iuoaafuni^ 
^  ■ /?  •  ioi  sock,  andi^,  -  (iii ) .  fram  the  imagajtudcs  of  the  •  exoci^  •  b£ 
AMgi9s.  ,^.thel8jum  of. the  angteaol  each  tdangle  labpw  iSd^-h  the 
spherical  excess,  and  (iii.)  from  the  ^rae|inltixies(.of  thd  cprceofiions 
which  it  ^s  necessary  to  apply  to.  the  angles  of  polygonal  figures 
and  netwoll&fi&-sati}CyJthigB0vnK«l^ftietridalcOT  1 1 

,  Byery-ftgure,  whether  a  single  triangle  or  a  polygonal  network, 
was  made)  cpfrsiAtfin.t  bpf  tii^.^puca^fion  of jQ^iy:;ectioa&  toth^  observed 
*>  angles  to  satisfy  ks  geometrical  ccriditidllSL^*  The  three 
/wmoA-  Angles. of  every  Iriairigle  haJvinj^  been  obfierved,  .tffeir 
AfltfLk  '  '  '*um  ^had'tjo  be  made«'{ti8Qp  *f  ithe  spbeiacai  excess; 
'*"*:  r*  •  .r;  ia  networks  it  waa-  alsp  necessacyftliat  the  sum^bf  the 
angles  ine&siired  fdilnd  the  horizon  at  aay  sliation^jhould:  be  «(zhot)yi 
=»36<>%  thst'the'Sumiof:tiiepartff  of  ananglemeafluittd  at  differaht 
tlme»  should  1  equal  the  Whole  and  that  the  ratio /of  aii^<  two  sides 
should  bei  identical,  whatever  the  routb  throuffh  "which  it  wae^cdm-> 
putedi  •  These  are- called  the  trmnQultu^  ceiUwUyifik)*partiial  ianA\sidt 
oondidonst  they>  present  n  ^eometricdl  emiationB,  which  contain 
/  uikknown  quaintitisarilthe  cfjiocs  of  the  observed  aagles,.  6  btfhig 
always  >  n.  When  these  equatioitB  .kre  sa/tisfied  and  'the  deduced 
valUes.of- errors  I  iareiippli«d  as  corrections,  ta- the  observed  dngl^s, 
the:  figure  becomeff  consistent.  Primarily  the  6t|uation3  were  treated 
bv a metbodofiauooeasiye appro^pmatibnfi^hut afterwaikU-tbey  were 
aU^oived  ttmulfiajaeoudy  by  the  ^sbHiaUed  rmothod.'.cf  .mifiitnum 
s()uan»/  whibh  ieads  to  the  most  pn>bable<  bf  iany  Bystemiofiiodtrec*^. 
tion&  •   I ,-    -.  ■  .■  .-:..  f  ■-.'":.■'    .  jii.f.'M  •  • 

The  avigles  having  been  made  .geometrically,  consistent  ioler  te> 
in  each' figure,  the  side^lengde  are xonpu tear fnM)>:^he  bate*linei 
sk^aiJf '  ^wwanob  b^  Le^ieincke's  thtopsmi^adiTafl^  being'dtflunr 
T^l^es  ^'^'^^  by.  oae^tfahrd  of  the  fsphecica}  «scdes»  of  the  %mna\^ 
^^  to  ^wiuch  it  appertains.  iTiie  thisonlm  iai.afipijka&ft 
withoiit.  aensiblei  erroir  to  timng^iOf  :a>niiidif  iatger  eifle  to^h  ^aay 
that  art €Mermea8nred«-  .    .'•        i"  :■  .!,;>'.  .•.>  '•      ,  ;,•       .:   .i!:  i  • 

A  8tatM0i<»£  ofigin  bei^e  choBen^  of  wfaidh  the^latitiiide  aiid  ;)i04hgubitde 
are.  knawn  a&tsmioiniGaily»'aixL  aiso'tjfia  «zimUtihiiof.:Diiieiofi'tbe 
l^iJtorfeaiNr  surrounding  stations,  the  differences  of  .4atitude  aindt 
hWMltn4fi4f'lpTlg^t\i4o .  and '  thh^^^ceirefae^dzini^tis  ade*  oaJcuiated  1  in 
SM^ntis.  .'i  «ttcpeaiion, :  foci  jafi  the  /  Btattons »  of  .  the  tnaikgulatiotii  ^ 
AMimmf^0f  \^Bwa9ei^V8'ionnidae(TtaMd€i}gipd6siei  5rd  ed^  Pans* 

.PrMefHfrrAiwmstg.  the^  ^tth  to  be.spheradal.ilet  A  and  B  =be 
two  stations. on  its  siuiaoe, rend  let  the^Mitude  d^d  bagttsiftde  of  A- 
be  knowii,  abol  tSle^  azimuth  of  iB  at  A,*,  hnd  jthe;  distantie  bc^^ween. 
A>4nd>3  att  1heiliieaii.^^a«4eyel;  we  have:  toi  ]find  th»  latitude; a94* 
lowti^iEif  B<aiiidth0-ad}9iufh  of  A  atifik  ; . '  .<i  ' 

.,>1ie)ffolloi«4i«  syiatxil»  aqs  employ  i^o  the  saajor  and- ^  the 

ii]fih6r'fe^rtti-a3ds;  e  l!hi^'e1(te:tktithrj(^  ;  p  the  ta<iiui  of; 

curvature  to  the  meridian  in  latitude  X,  =7-; — ^i '^g\  \i\^  the  normal 

to'  the^  nieri^n  in  latitude  'X,-.  ~  i-^^^^^g^jj^^  X  and  L  the  giyen 

^tku4e  and  longitude  of  A;  X  +  AX  and\(.4^  At  the  required  lati-! 
tjude. and. longitude  of  B;  4  ^he, azimuth  pf  B,aV  A';  B  the  azimuth 
of  A  at,B;  A^  =5  — {ir+-<4);  c  the4i9tance  between  A  and  B.,  Then;, 
attaiirnuths  being  measure^  f^qm  tfxe  sout^^.'yve  have         ; . 

^--cos  4  oosec  1      i   .:»  ; 

-H'|-7;;pin*i4  «artXico8e&i;'::'Tn' .♦    . 

,  I  c*sin  2i4  tan  X 


^(3)^ 


>M'-^- 


rf  ««  (r4-5  tan*X)-  sin  2A  coiA  i       'J 
■it*i\ii*A  tan*  N  1, 


h4) 


a:*"' or    , 


.  ^   .•)-  ]  ill  r.n*-^-»  '•.';;   '• 
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'  •  i  +i§s!B^w4  tanX  (1+2  *an«>6.cO<}^c 

Each  A  is  the '6um'^f.,foiir' terms  ^ymboliJed  by^  8j,  «•  ^djj#>; 
the  calculatidns  ai'e  lid  arratiged  as  to  ][Jf ocjuce  ^tWeie  tdrms  jiT^e 
ordei^  iX,  .Sir,  and  5i^,  each  term  enteriti|;  ab^a  factor  in  c^kfuJatiiig 
the  following  terih." '  The  arranjfeeriieht  !s  si  ov^n  below  Sv^uations 
in  which  ttt  symbols  P\  Q,  •.  I'  ;.  '^'*fcj^pIjesent^^h4  facjtorsSiyhi<:h 
d^|i>end;on  the  adopted' jpe  .      ,     '    ,  ,  ,       , 

latitude";  the  logarithnis^  theft*  ntmicnbal  valu^a,re  tibuli 
th^  Auntili^r^  TSUeiio  FacUitaUiM  'Calculai(op^f  ih^  hvc  ' — 
di\t=uL.p.,co&A'.€       •&£'*» -h'l5iX.O..se6XitaitJl  3U«l+5iJ 

af4X**.^5»A.!X'.tanA    ajD^^+^iX.  K.taiV*  M=^-Hi4'-2: 

The  calculation^'  des<^rflfed-^so  w  Suffice  to  make  the  angles  of 
the  several  trigonpwBtric^^  .figures.  ^n^eJxX\mter  se, .  a.(id  to  give 
preliminary  valiief  ©f  ,the  lengths  7and  azimuths  of  ^he 
sides  and  the  Jatituaes  a^^  longitudes '  of  th^  station$.  .^•<'"c^« 
The  result*^  kre'^mply -sufficient  for 'the  recjuitirtients ^"^^^^'Aa' 
df  the*'  to|(:M)graph^  and  tiind  ^uirveyoi^ '  and '  they  areJ^W**!*' 
published  m  preliminary  chaffts,  yrhich  giveiuU  mimical  ^"» 
details  of  latitude,   longitude; 'azimuth  and*  side-^engfh,   and  of 
height  alsQ^  for  eacl?  portipn  of .  the  triangulatioq. — secondary ,  as 
wefl  afs  i[»Tni^ipiP— as  executed  year  by  year.     But  on  tjie  com- 
pletion of  the  seveiJat  chains  di  tnao^l^  further  reductions  became 
necessary,  to  make  the  triangulation  everywhere  consistent  inter  se 
and  with  the  verificatory  base-Hnes,  so  that  the  lengthy  and  azimuths 
of  common  sides  and  the  latitudes  and  Ipngijtudes  of  cpmpion  statip;^^ 
should  be  identical  at  the  junctions  bf  chains  andfhat  tKe  nieasured 
and  computed  lengths  of  the  baa^'Uate  should  also 'be  identical. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  problem  for  treatment^  suppose  a 
combination  of  three  meridionahand  two  longftudin«ti-wiains  com- 
prising seventy-two  single  triangles  with  a  base-line  at  each  cooier  4s. 
shown  in  the  accompanying      *•  •  '    -    ^  <       »    .  .  ,  ^ 

diagram  (fig.  2);  suppose  the. 
three  -fi^l^.qf,  every  triangle 
to  have'  been  measured  and 
made  consist^t.  ^L|^ 4A.be 
the  origin,  with  its  latitude 
and  hni^itiide  givenv  and  (also- 
the>leiigth'anid  aizimatb^f  ttas. 
adjoining  '.bise^linerV  <Witfh 
thffixBi  data  pmctsaesbf  cal-' 
coiatton  .are  duried  .Ithibugli  > 
the  triangulation  to  obtaih'tiie  •  .7  -k  i^.  -  .... 
Ieii^[tii0  a^ndiasimutM  of  the*,  j.r     ;  ,..■1'*®??^  ,./..,;:•    jo.  :    // 

sides  and  the  latStudes  and  joantude^.of  the  «tatioi|sv^&&  in  ths  if 0)0 
Ibwiingl  order?  trom  A^thioikgh  BrtOiEv  throu^  F,  to  S*  WQV^h  ^Uh 
Bi  throiig:h  F  acnd^  txtC, hod  ttoobgh  FraAd  D  toCv  •  ^h^  thecf{  ar0 
t»b  vahieaof^qide^jBiniuthv  ia«itude'a»dilongttude:atf:Err^iwir^ 
the  right-hand  chains- via>Bt  the  other  frongi<;the  left-hand  ch«3f)^ 
via  Ft  e^iniilarly.iixeFe  ate  two  tsetfcofr.v^k^'atTCi  and  '^aeh.  oi 
bhet  i^ase4iiie8.-at  B,:  C  :ahd  £>.  haij  a?  tia)QiiM:i»dT  9d  ^¥i@U  as  ^ 
meaaured  valuek  Thuis  deven  &b^l«[te>  eialofs  am:  pre^nted 
fbc.  dispersion  cmer  ithe  tHahgul«tion  by!  the.^^Pi^icatioo  ofiUte 
most  appropriate. oorrecdon  to  each  9A&t,  aUd^  mi^^  pneiinufiarj^ 
to*  the  deterniina%io3i  of  these  oorr^tspna,  equatu^na  mufit  be  coa-t 
sto^Q^tcd  between  each  <i£i  the  bhsolute  larlTf^.  a^d;  the  unkoowa 
emirs  of  the  ai^lss  fffdnsWhich  Ithey-originated^ .  For^  this  puq^f 
assume  X  to  be  the  angle  opposite  the.fiank  side  oi^nVttmngl^ 
and  Y  and  Z  theaxiglas  opposite  the  ii<3^  of  continuation;  also'  let 
X,  y  and  z  be  the  liiosi  probable  values  of  th^  errors  of  the  angles 
^hiih  will  satisfy  the  given  equation^  6f 'C6n<fJtibn.' '  TK^n '^ctt 
equation  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  [ast^by^cij^E,  ^e  bradietd 
i^Udadng  a  summation  for  A*l  the  triaaj^les^  yrvolv^r-  We  -have 
firRt  to.  ascertain,  the  values,  pf  ,tjie  ,cQe$[i^Qtft  ^,  b  and,^^,  pt.tbe 
ur^knawn  quaptijties.  They  are  readily jf^und  for  the  sid^  equs^tipi^ 
on  the  circuits  and  between  the  base-lines,  for  a;  do^.not  ^nter. 
them,  but  only  y  apd  Zf  with  coe^icientsi.whic^  are  the  cotangents 
of  ya^id  J?r,  so  that  these  equation?  are  simply  [cot  Y, y— cot  }Z.z]^E. 
But  three  Out  of  four  of  the  circuit  equatiot^  are  geodetic,  ^cofre-v 
stoonding  to  the  closing  errors  in  latitude,  longitude  and.  Azimuth, 
^nd  in  nicm  the  coefficients  are  very  compltcfited.  Th^y  are  db- 
t!aifted  as  follows.  The  first  term  of  each  of  the  thre^ .  expressions 
for  AX,  aL,  and  ^  Is  diflFerentiated  in  terms  of  c  and  A ,  giving ' '     ]  ^, 

:'■]     ''''  y.Ax=;;.  •.  .;_  Axj>~<i^  ^n^  sin.,V'|-.,  ...  'J'-'-'' 


dJiZ^    .  •    -    AL:|  r^^4A  cot  k-  fein  i/^  | 
dB  :^d\tiA'AA  I  j!+ii" cot  A  -sin  I'^'j' 


(7) 
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in  which  dc  and  dA  represent  the  errors  in  the  length  and  azimuth 
of  any  side  c  which  have  been  ^[enerated 
an  the  course  of  the  trianeulation  up  to 
it  from  the  base-line  and  the  azimuth 
station  at  the  origin.  The  errors  in  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  any  station 
which  are  due  to  the  triangulation  are 
dX,  =[rf.AXl,  and  dL,  =P.AL].  Let 
station  i  be  the  origin,  and  let  2,  3,  . . . 
.be  the  succeeding  stations  taken  along 
a  predetermined  line  of  traverse,  which 
may  either  run  from  vertex  to  vertex 
of  the  successive  triangles,  zi^gging 
between  the  flanks  of  the  cham,  as  In 
fiff.  3  (ih  or  be  carried  directly  along  one 
of  the,  flanks,  as  in  fig.  3  (2).  For  the 
genei^al  symbols  of  the  differential  equ^r 
tions  substitute  AXn,  AX*,  A4»»  Cb>  An* 
and  Bn,  for  the  side  between  stations  n 
and  n-hl  of  the  traverse;  and  let  Un 
and  BAn  be  the  errors  generated  between 
the  ades  Cn^  and  c»;  then. 


Fig.  3. 


dci    dCi      dct    9ci,SCi^         ^^*r?f|. 


dci    dCi 

Ci  ^  Ci 

.  dAx-^SAi;  dAt--dBi+Uii  . , .  dAn^dSn^+iAn. 
Performing  the  necessary  substitutions  and  summations,  we  get 

+(i+"[Ai4  cot  ^1  sin  i')dAi+Xi+^l^  cot  41  sin  i^)&At 
-f . . .  +(i  +^An  cot  An  sin  i')^i4». 

-l*tAX  tan  4]6i4i+*[AX  tan  A]BAt+, , .  . 
+AXn  tan  A^An]  sin  i' 


dBn^ 


dK^i 


dln^X^* 


:(Aiif+:tALif+...+AL.§ 


H-(*[AZ  cot  i4i«i4i4-*[AL  cot  AMt-^- . . 

+AZ^  cot  A^An]  sin  i'.  ^ 

Thus  we  have  the  following  expression  for  any  geodetic  error: 


tCnj 


Mi^+..  .H-M»^+*t«^i+-  • .  t*^^» 


»£> 


(8) 


where  m  and  4>  represent  the  respective  summations  which  are  the 
coefficients  of  be  and  bA  in  each  instance  but  the  j&rst,  in  which  1 
is; added  to  the  summation  in  forming  the  coefficient  of  M.  ^ 

^hc  angnlar  errors  ar,  y  and  z  must  now  be  introduced,  in  place 
of  fie  and  I A  „  into  the  general  expression,  which  will  then  take  ai£Fer- 
ent  forms,  according  as  the  route  adopted  for  the  line  of  traverse 
was  the  zigzag  or  ^e  direct.  In  the  former,  the  number  of  stations 
on  the  traverse  is  ordinarily  the  same  as  the  number  of  triangles, 
and,  whether  or  no,  a  common  numerical  notation  may  be  adopted 
for  both  the  traverse  station^  and  the  collateral  triangles  t  thus  the! 
angular  errors  of  every  triangle  enter  the  general  expression  in  the 
form  «fc<^a;H-cotF.^'y^cotZ./»'«.  ^  ." 

in  which  m'«m  sin  I "j  and  the  upper  sign  of  0  is  taken  if  the  tnangte 
Kes  to  the  left,  the  fcafwer  if  to  the  right,  of  the  line  of  traverse.  .AVheh 
the  direct  traverse  is  adopted,  there  are  only  half  as  many  traverse 
stations  as  triangles,  and  therefore  only  halt  the  number  of  tL*s  and 
4^*s  to  determine;  but  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  different 
numberings  for  the  stations  and  the  triangles,  and  the  form  of  the 
coefficients  6t  the  angular  errors  isdtemates  in  successive  triangles.- 
Thus,  if  the  pth  triangle  has  no  side  on  the  line  of  the  traiverse  but 
only  an  angle  at  the  /th  station,  the  form  is 

If  the  gth  triangle  has  a  side  between  the  ith  and  the  9+l)th 
stations  of  the  traverse,  the  form  is 

cot  X,0*/  -  M'»+i)«tf  +  (^  +  m'i+1  cot  F,)ya  -  (*J+i  -  W  cot  ZJs^ 
As  each  drcuit  has  a  right-hand  and  a  left-hand  branch,  the  errors 
of  the  angles  are  finally  arranged  so  as  to  present  equations  of  the 
general  form 

[ax-{-by+cz]r^ldx+hy^cz]i''E. 

The  e^ven  circuit  and  base-line  equations  of  condition  having 
been  duly  constructed,  the  next  step  is  to  find  values  of  the  angular 
errors  which  will  satisfy  these  ^uations,  and  be  the  most  probable 
of  any  system  of  values  that  will  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  '^ill 
not  disturb  the  existing  harmony  of  the  angles  in  each  of  the  seventy- 
two  triangles.  Harmony  is  maintained  by  introducing  the  equation 
of  condition  x-^-v+z—o  for  every  triangle.  The  most  probable 
results  are  obtained  by  the  method  of  minimum  squares,  which 
may  be  applied  in  two  ways. 

i.  A  factor  X  may.  be  obtained  for  each  of  the  eighty-three  equa- 
tions under  the  condition  that  I  5"+^+^  I.  is  made  a  minimum, 


u,  V9a4  to  beiag  the  repfprocals  of  ^  weights  o£  the  oUerved  aisles. 
This  necessitates  the;  simultaneous  solution  of  eighty^-three  e(}«iatioos 
to  obtain  as  many  values  of  X.  The  resulting  values  oL  the  eooni 
of  the  angles  in  any,  the  ^h|.  triangle,  are 

Xp'mnjiapk];  y,'^Vplbp\];  Sp«WplcpXl:  (9) 

ii.  One  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  every  triangle,  as  x,  may 
be  eliminated  from  each  of  the  eleven  circuit  and  base-line  equa- 
tions by  substituting  its  equivalent— fy-f-s)  for  it,  a  similar  substi- 
tution being  made  in  the  minimum.  Then  the  equations  take  the 
form  [(6— a)y-|7(c— a)s]=£,  while  the  minimum  becomes 


[n^+?+g- 


Thus  we  have  now  to  find  only  eleven  values  of  X  by  a  simultaneous 
solution  of  as  many  equations,  instead  of  eighty-tmree  values  from 
eighty-three  equations;  but  we  arrive  at  more  complex  expressions 
for  the  angular  errors  as  follows  :r^ 


^^;;;^^^tiih+vp)llcp^ap)\w^^^ 


(«)) 


The  second  method  has  invariably  been  adopted,  originally  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  that,  the  number  of  the  factora  X  being  i^ 
duced  from  the  total  number  of  equations  to  that  of  the  circuit  and 
base-line  ea  nations,  a  great  saving  of  labour  wbuld  be  effected.  But 
subsequendy  it  was  ascertained  that  in  this  resfiect  there  is  little 
to  choose. between  the  two  methods;  for,  when  x  is  not  eliminated^ 
and  as  many  factors  are  introduced  as  there  are  ec^uations,  the  factors 
for  the  triangular  equadons  may  be  readily  eliminated  at  the  outset. 
Then  the  really  severe  calculations  will  be  restricted  to  the  solution 
of  the  equations  containing  the  factors  for  the  circuit  and  base-line 
equations  as  in  the  second  method. 

In  the  preceding  illustration  it  is  assumed  that  the  base-lines  are 
errorless  as  compared  with  the  triangulation.  Strictly  speaking, 
however,  as  base-lines  ate  fallible  quantities,  presumably  of  differ- 
ent weight,  thdr  errors  should  be  introduced  as  unknown  quantities 
of  which  the  most  ptrobable  values  are  to  be  determined  in  a  simul- 
taneous investigation  of  the  errors  of  all  the  facts  of  observation, 
whether  linear  or  angular.  When  they  are  connected  tc^ether 
by  so  ifew  triangles  that  their  ratios  may  be  deduced  as  accurately, 
or  nearly  so,  from  the  triangulation  as  from  the  measured  lengths, 
this  ought  to  be  done;  but,  when  the  connecting  triangles  are  so 
numerous-  that  the  direct  ratios  are  of  much  gr^M^r  weight  than 
the  trigdnometrical,  the  errors  of  the  base-lines  may  be  neglected. 
In  the  reduction  of  the  Indian  triangulation  it  was  decided,  after 
examining  the  relative  magnitudes  m  the  probable  errors  of  the 
linear  and  the  angular  measures  and  ratios,  to  assume  the  base-lines 
to  be  erroriesS. 

The  chains  of  triangles  being  largely  comf>o8ed  of  poKgons  or 
other  networks,  and  not  merely  of  angle  triangles,  as  has  been 
assumed  for  simplicity  in  the  illustration,  the  geometrical  harmony 
to  be  maintained  involved  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of 
"  side,"  "  central  "  and  "  toto-partial ''  equations  of  condition,  as 
well  as  the  triangular^  Thus  the  problem  for  attack  was  the  simul- 
taneous solution  of  a  number  of  equations  of  condition  «»that  of  all 
the  geometrical  conditions  of  every  figure +f our  times  the  number 
of  circuits  formed  by  the  diains  of  triangles+the  number  df  base- 
lines—i,  the  number  of  unknown  quantities  contained  in  the 
equations  being  that  of  the  whole  of  the  observed  angles;  the 
method  of  procedure,  if  rigorous,  would  be  precisely  similar  to  that 
alseady  indicated  fot*  "  harmonizing  the  angles  of  trigonometrical 
figures,"  of  whidi  it  is  merely  an  expansion  from  single^figures  to 
great  groups. 

The  rigorous  treatment  would,  however,  have  involved  the  simul- 
taneous solution  of  about  4000  equations  between  9230  unknown 
quantities,  which  was  impracticable.  The  triangulation  was 
therefore  divided  into  sections  for  separate  reduction,  of  which 
the  most  important  were  the  five  between  the  meridians  of  67** 
and  92^  (see  fig.  i^,  (Consisting  of  four  quadrilateral  figures  and  a 
trigott,  each  comprising  several  chains  01  triangles  and  some  base- 
lines. This  arrangement  had  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  final 
reductions  to  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the 
completion  of  any  section,  instead  of  being  postponed  until  all 
were  completed.  It  was  subject,  however,  to  the  condition  that 
the  sections  containing  the  best  chains  of  triangles  were  to  be  first 
reduced;  for,  as  all  chains  bordering  contiguous  sections  would 
necessarily  be  "  fixed  "  as  a  part  of  the  section  first  reduced,  it  was 
obviously  desirable  to  run  no  risk  of  impairing  the  best  chains  by 
forcing  them  into  adjustment  with  othera  of  inferior  quality,  it 
happened  that  both  the  north-east  and  the  south-west  quadrilaterals 
contained  several  of  the  older  chains;  their  reduction  was  therefore 
made  to  follow  that  of  the  collateral  sections  containing  the  modern 
chains. 

But  the  reduction  of  each  of  these  gr^t  sections  was  in  itself  a 
very  formidable  undertaking,  necessitating  some  departure  from 
a  purely  rigorous  treatment.  For  the  chains  were  largely  composed 
of  polygonal  networks  and  not  of  single  triangles  only  as  assumed 
in  the  illustration,  and  therefore  cognizance  hdd  to  be  taken  of  a 
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number  of  ''side"  and  other  geometrical  equations  of  oonditioii, 
which  entered  irregularly  and  caused  great  entanglement.  Eaua« 
tions  9  and  lo  of  the  illustration  ai«  ofa  simple  form  because  tney 
have  a  single  geometrical  condition  to  maintain,  the  triangular; 
which  is  not  oill3r  expressed  by  the  simple  and  symmetrical  equation 
«+y-|-^"0,  but— what  is  of  much  greater  im|)Ortance*'-iccurB  in 
a  regular  order  of  sequence  that  materially  facilitates  the  general 
solution.  Thus,  though  the  calculations  must  in  all  cases  1^  very 
numerous  and  laborious,  rules  can  be  formulated  uilder  which  they 
can  be  well  controlled  at  every  stage  and  eventually  brought  to  a 
successful  issue.  The  other  geometrical  conditions  of  networks  are 
expressed  by  equations  which  are  not  merely  of  a  more  complex 
form  but  have  no  regular  order  of  sequence;  for  the  networks  pre- 
sent a  variety  of  forms;  thus  their  introduction  would  cause  much 
entanglement  and  complication,  and  greatly  increase  the  labour  of 
the  calculations  and  tne  chances  of  tailute*  Wherever,  therefore, 
any  compound  figure  occurred,  only  so  much  of  it  as  was  required 
to  form  a  chain  of  single  triangles  was  employed.  The  figure  having 
previously  been  made  consistent,  it  wa0  immaterial  what  part  was 
employed,  but  the  selection  wals  usually  made  so  as  to  introduce 
the  fewest  triangles.  The  trian^latiOn  for  final  stnmiltaneous 
reduction  was  thus  made  t6  consist  of  chains  of  angle  triangles 
only;  but  all  the  included  angles  were  '*  fixed  *'  simultaneously^ 
The  excluded  angles  of  compound  figuies  were  subsequently  har^^ 
monixed  with  the  fixed  angfes^  which  was  readily  done  for  each 
figure  perse. 

This  departure  from  rigorous  accuracy  was  not  of  material  im- 
portance, tor  the  angles  of  the  compound  figures  excluded  from  the 
simultaneous  reduction  had  already,  in  the  course  of  the  several 
independent  figuml  adjustments,  been  made  to  exert  their  full  in- 
fluence on  the  included  angles.  The  fi^ral  adjustments  had,  how- 
ever, introduced  new  relations  between  the  angles  of  different 
figures,  causing  their  weights  to  increase  cnettris  paribus  with  the 
number  of  geometrical  conditions  satisfied  in  each  instance.  Thus, 
suppose  V  to  be  the  average  weight  of  the  t  observed  angles  of  any 
figure,  and  n  the  number  of  geometrical  conditions  presented  for 
satisfaction;  then  theavera^  weight  of  the  angles  alter  adjustment 

may  betaken  as  w,  *  _  1*  the  factor  thus  being  i>5  lor  a  triangle* 

1*8  for  a  hexagon,  2  for  a  quadrilateral,  a-5  for  the  network  around 
the  Sironj  base-line,  &c. 

In  framing  the  normal  equations  between  th^  indeterminate 
factors  X  for  the  final  simultaneoui^  reduction,  it  Would  haVe  gredtly 
added  to  the  labour  of  the  subsequent  cakulations  if  a  sepamte 
weight  had  been  given  to  each  an^Cr  as  was  done  in  the.  primary 
figural  reductions;  this  was  obviously  unnecessary,  for  theoretical 
requirements  would  now  be  amply  satisfied  by  giving  equal  weights 
to  all  the  angles  of  each  independeht  figtrrd.  The  mean  weight 
chat  was  finally  adopted  ior  the  angles  of  each  gM>up  was  thesefore 
taken  as 


V),0 


p  being  the  modulus. 

The  second  of  the  t;wo  processes  for  applying  the  method  of 
minimum  squares  havihg  been  adopted,  the  values  of  the  errors 
y  and  s  of  the  angles  appertaining  to  any,  the  #th;  triangle  were 
finally  expressed  by  the  fallowing  eq^uations;  whkh  are  derived 
from  (lo)rby  substituting  u  for  the  reciprocal  final  mean'  weis^t  as 
above  determined : — 


} 


(n> 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  equations  of  condition 
and  unkikown  qiiantities-^the  angular  errors— in  the  fiVe  great 
sections  of  the  tiiangulatSon,  which  werei  respectively  included  in 
the  simultaneous  genera]  r^uctions  and  ivdegated  to  the  sub- 
sequent adjustments  of  each  figure  pet  se: — 


Scctioo. 


1.  N.W.  Quad, 

2.  S.E.  Quad.. 

3.  N.E.Xjuad. 

4.  Trigon. 

5-  &  W.  Quad. 


Sunultaneous. 


Bquatioot. 


'k 


23 

49 
22 
24 


.a5 


550 

573 
303 
172 


1650 

831 

1719 

909 

516 


External  Fi^unil. 


Sqtwtions. 


267 
164 
112 
192 

83 


104 
64 
56 

79 

32 


9de. 


% 

lOI 
52 


761 

476 
341 

547 
237 


^8 


no 
68 
50 
77 
40 


The  corrections  to  the  angles  were  generally  minute,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding the  theoretical  probable  errors  of  the  angles,  and  therefore 
applicable  without  taking  any  liberties  with  the  facts  of  observa- 
tion. 


Aslmuth 


'Aunxatkk  observations  ia  conneition  with  the  principal  triangula- 
tion  were  determined  by  measming  the  horisontal  angle  betWeea 
a  referring  mark  and  aicircumpolar  star,  shortiy  before 
and  after  elongation,  and  usually  at  both  elongatidns 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  error  of  the  star's  place.  System- 
atK  changes  of  ''  face  "  and  of  the  xero  settings  of  the 
azimuchafciiicle  were  made  as  in  the  measurement  of  the  principal 
angles  J  but  the  repetitions  on  each  zero  were  more  numerous; 
the  azimuthal  levels  were  read  and  corrections  applied  to  the  star 
observations  for  disl^velment.  The  triangulation  was  not  adjusted, 
in  the  course  of  the  final  simultaneous  reduction,  to  the  astronomi- 
cally determined  azimuths,  because  they  are  liable  to  be  vitiated 
by  focal  attractions ;  but  the  azimuths  observed  at  about  fifty  stations 
around  the  primary  azimuthal  station,  which  was  adopted  as  the 
origin  of  the  jg;eodetic  calculations,  were  referred  to  that  station, 
through  the  tnangulation,  for  comparison  with  the  primary  azimuth. 
A  table  was  prepared  of  the  differences  (observed  at  the  origin-^ 
computed  from  a  distance)  between  the  primary  and  the  geodetic 
azimuths;  the  differences  were  assumed  :to  be  mainly  due  to  ^he 
local  deflexions  of  the  plumb-Hne  and  only  partially  to  error  ii^  the 
triangulation,  and  each  was  multiplied  by  the  factor 

^    tangent  bf  latitude  of  origin, 

p*    ■  ,  '  ^  ^  , 

tangent  of  latitude  pf  comparing  station 
in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  local  attraction  on  the  azimuth  ob- 
served at  the  distant  station — which  varies  with  the  latitude  and 
is  «the  deflexion  in  the  prime  vertical  X  %he  tangent  dt  the  latitude 
— might  be  converted  to  what  it  would  :have  been  had  the  station 
been  situated  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  cxrigin.  Each  deduction 
was  given  a  weight,  w,  inversel]^  proportional  to  the  number  of 
triangles  connecting  the  station  with  the  origin,  and  the  most  prob- 
able value  of  the  error  of  the  observed  azimuth  at  the  origin  was 
taken  as 

((observed -^mputed)  p  w\ 

the  value  of  *  thus  obtained  was  —i*i\ 

The  formula^  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  azimuth  observa^ 
tions  were  as  foHows*  In  the  spherical  triangle  PZS^  in  which 
P  is  the  pole,  2'.  the  zenith  and  5  the  etar,  the  co-latitude  PZ  and 
the  polar  distance  P^are  known,  and,  as  the  angle  at  5  is  a  right, 
angle  at  the  elongation,  the  hour  angle  and  tne  azimuth  at  that 
time  are  found  from  th^  equations 

cosP^tSLTiPScatPZ,  ' 

cosZ*cosF5sinF. 
iTie  ihterval,  IF,  between  the  time  of  any  observation  and  that 
of  the  elongation. bdaig  known^die  coicrespoadihg  azimuthal  angles 
5Z,  between  the  two  positions  of  theptarat  the  times  of  observa- 
tion and  elongation  is  given  rigorously  by  the  following  expression 
— tan  iZ 

2sin«igF        •  /,,«. 

'"•"     cotFirinF2slttF|l4taa*^&osaP4-«rf/>&otPs{n«F|      ^'3)f 
which  is  expiesfiied  as  >follawft  for  logtatrithmic  computatioit-* 

intsmZcok^PS     . 
I  -  »  4-  ^      • 


(12); 


«2-;-- 


where  ni 


•  2  sinfir  cosec  t' 


«  =*  2  sin«P5  sin*^,  and 


/«cot  P  sin  ^P;  i,  m,  and  n  are  tabulated.  . 

I^t  A  and  B  (fig.  4)  be  any  two  points  the  normals  at  which  meet 
at  C,  cutting  the  sea-level  at  />  and  i;  take  I>q^Ap,  then  BD  is 
the  difference  of  height ;  draw  9,^^,^  --^ 
the  t^^t>Aa  «d  ,»  at  SS^f 
4  and  p,  then  a43  »s  the  .  : 
^qpression  of  jJ  at^A  and  bBA  that  of 
A  B,t  B;  Join  AD,  then  BD  is  determined 
from  the  triangle^  A  BD.  The  triangulation 
gives  the  distahce  betweeq  A  and  B  at 
the  sea-level,  whence  pq=c;  thus, 
putting  Ap,  the  height  of  A  abov^  the 
seai-level,  »£r,  and  ^C-^r, 

XZ».c(i+f-5^)        (14). 

Putting  Dc  and  Pb  for  the  actual  depres- 
sions at  A  and  B,  5  for  the  angle  at  A^ 
usually  called  the  "  subtendea  angle," 
and  h  for  BD— 


and 


h>^AD 


sm . 


(16). 


Fig.  4. 


cos^ 
The  angle  at  C  hdng -Db+Djf,S  may  .  . 

be  expressed  in   terras  of  a  single  vertical  angle  and   C  whea 
observations  have  been  taken  at  only  one  of  the.  two  points. 


C,  the  "  contained  arc," 


'+.1'^ 


«<:^5?j7Cosec  i"  in  seconds..  Putting  I?  a 

and  D'h  for  the  observed  vertical ' angles,  and  0«,  ^bforifhe  amoiints 
by  whkh  they  are  affected  by  refraction,  Da'^D\-\-^  and 
Z>t«Z>'6-f06;   <t>a   and    ^t    may   differ  in  amount,    but    as    they 


X4^ 
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cahoot  be  iseparat^^ascertained  tfaeyaiie  alwa^  afifemsiiBfl  to 'be 
equal;  che  hypothem  ia  sufficiently  'exact '  for  pcactical  purooses 
wnen.^pth  veitlcdlff  have- been  measured*  liader  umilav  atmoflpoteric 
coiiuipii^^As.  The  reiractiohs '  being  taldsxii  equal,  the  'obaerVed 
vertlc^  are  substituted  fonthe  tme  in  <I5)  to  find  St  aad  the 
difference  o£'  height  is  calculated'  lay  (i6);  the  third  term 
within  the  bracketool  (14)  is  usaaliy  omitted.  The:  mean  value  o£ 
the  refraction  is  deduced  from  tlie  formula 

An  approximate  value  is  thus  obtained  from  the  observations 
between  the  pairs  of  reciprocating  stations  in  each  district,  and  the 
corresponding  mean  "coefficient  of  refraction,"  ^-5-C,  Is  computed 
for  the  district,  and  is  employed  when  heights  have  to  be  deter- 
mined from  observations  at  a  single  station  only.  When  either  6f 
the  vertical  angles  is  an  elevation— £  must  be  substituted  for  V 
in  the  above  expressions.^ 

2.  Levelling  j 

Levelling  is  the  art  of  determining  the  relative  heights  of  points 
on  the  surface  of  the  grpund  as  ref fxred  to  a  hypothetical  surface 
which  cuts  the  direction  of  gravity. everywhere  at  right  angles. 
When  a  line  of  instrumental  levels  ts^begun  af^the  sea-level,  a 
series  of  heights  is  determined  corresponding  to  what  would  be 
loiind  by  perpendicular  measurements  Upwards  from  the  surface 
of  water,  communicating  freely  with,  the  i^a  in  underground 
channels;  thus  the  line  traced  indicates  a  hypothetical  prolonga- 
tion of  the  surface  txf  the  s^a  inland,  which  is  everywhere 
conformable  J:o  the  earth's  curvature. 

.  The  trigononnetrkal  deteiunination  of  the  rels^tive  heights  o£ 
points  at  known  distances  apart,  by  the  measurements  of  their 
mutual  vertical  atigl^s-r-L^  a  method  Df  levelling.  But  the  method 
to  which  the  term  "  levelling/''  is  always  applied  is  that  of  the 
direct  detexmi^tionipf  the  4ifferences  of  height  from  the 
readings  of  the  Unes.Brt  TVJuch  graduated  staves^  held  vertically 
over  the  points,  are -cut  by  the  horizontal^  plane  whi<;h  passes 
t^hrpti^h  the  eye  of  thfe  observer.  ,  Each  method  lias  its  own 
advantages.  The  former  is  less  accurate,  but  best  suited  for 
the  requirements  of  a  general  geographical  survey,  to  obtain  the 
heights  of  all  the  more  provninent  objects. on  the  surface  of  the 
gnefunid)  whether  aotessiUeKxr  not»  ,The  lattierme^j  b!econ4pctie<i 
with  extreme  preoisloti^.  and  is  specially  valuable  fo£the>  ddtetw 
mination  of  the  i^elattvW; '  levds,  3iowever  minute,  of  cisi^ 
accessible  points,  However  numerous,  which  succeed  eiich  otter 
at  short  intervals  apart;  thus  it  is  very  generally  undertaken 
pari  passti.vith  geographical  siirveys  io  furnish  lines  of  level  for 
ready  referenceias.acheck:dxi'tlieiaf:c:ui«c5>r  (tf  the  trigOiEM>medioaI 
heights.  In  levelling  wiUi  staves  the  me^urements  are  always 
taken  from  the  horizontal  plane  which  passes  through  the  eye 
of  the  observer;  but  the  line  of  level?.,  which  it  is  the,obj>ct  of  the 
operations  to  trace  is  a  curved  line,  evferjrwhere  conforming  to 
the  normal  curva-ture  of  the  earth's  surface,  alid  d^viatiAg  more 
apd  ^lore.from  th6\p]^e  of  reference  as  th^  di^t^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
station  of  pbseryaiion  increases. ,  'Thus,  either  a  correctioin  for 
cv^vature  must  be  applied,  to.  ev^ry  staff  reading^  or  the  instni* 
ment  must.be  set  up  at  ec^ual  distances  from  0ie  staves;  the 
cUpv^ture-  correction,  being,  the^the  for  ,eacb  state,  vill  then  be 
eliminated  from  the  diffeire^ce  oi  the  veadk\gs,  whicl^  wijU.  tbvi^ 
give  the  true  diffiereH^i;  of  level  of  the  points  dn  which  tbci  staves 
arte  set  up.  "•^'  '    ^""       ••       ^  '' '       '"•       "  .   ''' 

Levelling  has  t^  be  repeated  frequently  in  93^&mtinz  ^  kxijg.lifle 
of  levels — say  se?iren  times  on  an  average  in  every  mile — and  must 
be  conducted  'With  precaution  against  various  1  enots^' .  Instru- 
mental errorsr' arise  when  the  visual  kxis  of  the  'telescope  is  not 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  xrf  rOtattom,  and-  when  the  foouikiftg  tUhk 
does  not  ^love  truly  parallel  to  the  visual  axis  On  a  change  of  focu6. 
The  first  error  is  eliminated,  and  the  stecmd  avoided,  by  placing 
the  instrument  at  equal  distances  from  the  staves;  and  as  this 
pnoc^ure  has  also  the  advantage  of  «KWiinatinp  the  corrections 
tor  both  curvature  and  refraction,  it  should  invariably  be  adopted. 


*  In  toppgranhical  and  levellipg  opeMliohs  it  is  sometimes  con- 
ven^ent  tq  apply  small  cortecnons  to  observations  of  the  height 
f6f '  curvature  and  reiractloh  simultaneously.  Putting  <i  for  the 
diitanee,  r' for'  the'  earth's  '  radius,  =  and'  k  for  the  *  coefficient  of 
refraction,  jSind  expressing  the  distance  and  radius  in  miles  and 
the  c6^rection  to  height  in  feet,'  then  correction  for  curvaturfe 
T^lifP;    cprreptioj^    fpr  ..refj:^tion  «  nl«ri*;  correctioi^.  for  both 


Errors  toi  staff  niadirm  isfa^ldr  be  guarded  against  by  havirog  the 
staved  gmdttated  on  lx)th  facea^.but  differently  figured,  so  that 
the  observer  may  itot  be  biaaed  to  repeat  an  error,  of  tl^e  first 
reading  in  the: seconds  Thei  staveSiof  the  Indian  survey. have. one 
face  pointed  white  with  blade  division^*— feet,  tenths  aj^Mihivndredl^ 
nffpom  o  to  10,  the  other  black  with  whiteidivi^oos  from  5-55  to 
15*55*  Disfiexion  from  hoHscAtality  may  either  be  measured  and 
allowed  for  by  .'taking  the  readtngts  of  the  ends  of  th^hubUeof  the 
spirittlevel  and  ap^^ng  corresponding  corrections  to  theataff 
readings,  or  be  elinxiiiated  by  setting  the  bubble  to  .the.  saxne  po$ition 
on  its  scale- at. the  residing  o£  the  second  staff  aa  at  tiwit  of  the  first, 
bofch.being  equidistant  from  the  observer.  , 

Certain  errors  are:  liable. to  recur  in  a  constant  «rder  aivd  to 
accumulate  to  a  considerable  magnitude,  though  they  may  be  too 
minute  to  attract  notice  at  any  single  station,  aa  when  the  work 
is  carried  on  under  a  uniformly  sinking  or  rising  lefractioi^r-from 
morning  to  mtdda>[  or  from  midday  to  evening — or  when  the  instru- 
ment takes  some  time  to  settle  dowti  on  its  bearings  after  being  set 
up  .for  observation.  Th&y^  may  be  eliminated  (i*)  by  alternating  the 
ocder  of  observation  of.  the  ataves,  taking  the  back  stafii  first  at  one 
station  axKt  the  forward < first  at-  the  next;  (ii«)  by  working  in. a 
circuit,  or  returning  over  the  aaoftei  line  back  to  the  origin;  (iii.) 
by  dividing  a  line-  into  sectiomi  and  reversing  the  diredtioa  of 
operation  in  alternate  sections.  Cumulative  error,  not  eliminable 
by  working  in  a  circuit,  may  be  caused  when  there  is  much  northing 
or  southine  in  the  direction  of  the  line,  for  then  the  sun's  light 
will  of^n  fall  endwise  on  the  bubble  of  the  level,  illuminatii^the 
outer  edge  of  the  rim  at  the  nearer  end  and  the  inner  edge  at  the 
farther  end,  and  so  biasinft  the  observer  to  take  scale  Headings 
el  edges  which  are  not  equidistant  from  the  centre  of  the  bubble; 
this  introduoes  a  tendency  to  nai$e  the  south  or  depHress  the  north 
ends  of  lines  of  level  in  the  northern  hemisphere^  On  k>ng  lines, 
the  employment  of  a  second  observer,  working  independently  over 
the  same  ground  as  th()  first,. station  by  station,  is  very  desirable. 
The  great  fines  are  usually  Oartied  over  the  main  roads  of  the  ooucitiy, 
a  number  of  "  bench.  matiks> '.'  bein^  fiooed  for  future  reference.-  In 
the  ordnance  aiUvey^. of  Great  Britain  lines  have  been  carried  across 
from  coast  to  coast  in  such  a  manner  that  the  level  of  any  common 
crossing  pomt  may  be  found  bv  several  independent' lines.  Of  these 
points  there  are  166  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales;  the  dis- 
cre^ncies  met  with  ^at  them  were  adjucrted  slmultaneoq^ly  by  the 
method  of  minimum  squares. 

.,;;The  seaJevel  Is  tie  natural  4atijm  plane  for  leyell^pg  opera- 
tkuiS).  more  pajTticularly  in  countries  bordermg.oni  the  6cean>. 
The  earliest  surveys  of  coasts  were  made  for  iht  us*  c^  .lu  -^ 
of  navigators  "and,  as  it  wals  considered  very  important 
that,, the  charts , should  everywhere  show, the  .mi^im^m  depth 
of  water  which  a;  vessel  iwould.  meet  withy  low.waten  of  springy^ 
tides  was  adopted  as  the  datum.  But  this  does  not  answer  the 
requirements  of  a  land  survey,  because  the  tidal  range  between 
extreme  high  and  low  water  'differs  greatly  at  different  points  on 
coast-lines.  Thus  the  generally  adopted  datum  plane  for  land 
surveys  iK  the  mea,n' scSk-level,  which,  if  not  absolutely  ui<it<irm 
all  tlie  world  over,  i^- much  more  .nearly  so  than  Ipw.  .water.  Tidal 
observations  have  becmitaken  at  nearly  fifty  points  on  the  coasts 
of  Greats  BrttMin,  Whkh  were^  cottne<?tcd  by  levelling  <!)pe!i*ati6nfe; 
the  local  leveb  of  mean  sea  were  found  to  differ  by  larget 
magnitudes  than  cotdd  fairly  be^  attributed  to  errors  in  the  lines 
of  level,  having  a  range  of  12  to  15  in.  above  or  below  the  mean 
of  all  at  points  on  tl^  open  coast,  and  more  In  tidal  rivers.*  But 
the  (general  mean  of  the  coast  stations  for  England  iind  W«des  was 
practically  identical  with  that  fpr  Scotland/  ,,The  ots^rvajtions, 
however,  wezv^  seldom,  of  longer  duration  than,  a.  fortnight,  iwhich 
is  insufficient  for  an  exact  determinatkin  of  even  the  short 
period  components  of  the  tide§,  and  ignores  the  annual  and  semi- 
nmnial  components,  which  occasionaltyattatp  considerable  mag- 
nitudes.  Thi  meaiLsea^levels  at  Port  Said  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  at  Suez  in  the  Red  Sea  have  been  found  to  be  identical, 
iand  ^  similar  iden^ityls  said  to  exist  in  the  levels  of  the?  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific, oceans  on  the  opposilje  coasts  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panima. ,  This  is  tn  faVour  of  a  i|niform  kval  all  the  world  over; 
btrtjon  the-otbcriland,'4i«es  of  kjvd  carried  tooss  the  continent 
of  Kuropie  make  the  inekn  sea-levd.  of  the  Medite^ailean  at 
Marseilles  an^  Tnesi;e;fr6m'2  to  5  fL  below  that  of  the  Noifth 
Sea  and  |:he  Atlantic  at  Amst^irdani  find  Brest — a  result  which 
'  In. tidal  lestuaries^aild' rivers,  tjie  mean  .water-level  rises.' above 
the  mean  sea*ievel  as  the  distance ti oiu  trie  open  coast-hne  increases'; 
for  instance,  inithe  Hlnoghly  river,  pacing  Caleutita^  there  is  .a  trise 
of  10  iil4  in. 42  mv  bet\ikieen>Sagar  (SaiufiS>r}  l9laindiat*the  mouSh  of 
the  river  $iid  DianKind  Harbour,  and  aturtheK  fiae  of  w.in«  in  43  m. 
between  Diamond  Harbour  and  Kidderpur.  ,    . 
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it  is  not, easy,, to  «2^)](aui,f>A  msdiaDical  px^iKiplBS.  la  Jadin 
VaTious^tigla],  statioxis  on  the  east  an4  w^  9oast/iy.  at  wbidi  the 
mean  sea^level  h^  been  determined  from  several  yeaxa'  observa- 
tions, ifive  bjeeij;  connected,  by  lines  of  level  rmi  ^long  the  coasts 
and  acro^  the  pontinea^;  the  diJ£erence«.  bietween  the  results  were 
ia  all  qises  due.  with  gr^er  probability  to  error  generate  in 
levelling  over  lines»;o£  gpeat  length  than  to  aqtual  dLSerenc^  of 
$ea-level  in  diSerenl^  locahties. 

The  sea-level,  however,  xo^y  not  coincide  eveifyvhere  with  the 
geometrical  figure  which  most  closely  represents  the  earth's 
OeoUor  surface,  but  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  here  and  there, 
Deformed  under  the.  inBuence  of  local  luid  abnormal  attrac- 
*^*'^'  tiofts,r. presenting  an  equipotential  su^ace — an  ellip- 
soid or  spheroid  of  revolution  slightly  deformed,  by.  b\)pips  and 
hollows— ;which  H.,  Bruns  ca)ls  a,  "  geoid.".  Archdeacon  Pratt 
has  shown  that,  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  positive 
attraction  of  the  Himalayan  Mou,ntains  and  the  negative  attrac- 
tion of  the  Indian  Ocean^  the  sea-level  may  l^e  ^ome  560  ft. 
higher  at  Karachi  tl^ux  at  Cape  Comorin;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Hit  Indian  penduljiim  .operations  have  shown  that  there  is  a 
deficiency.o^  ^nsity  under  the  Himalayas  and  an  increase  under 
th^l>edoi(.  the  ocean,  which  may  wholly  compen^te  for  the  excess 
of  the  mountaiijL^nasses  and  deficiency  of  the  ocean,  and  leave 
the  surface  undisturbed.  If  any  bumps  and  hoUows  exist,  they 
cannot  ^e  measured,,  instrumentally;  for  the  instrumental  levels 
will  be  affecj^ed  by  the  Jocal  attractions  precisely  as  the  sea-level 
is,  and  will  thus  fnv^trjably  show  level. surfaces  even  should  there 
be  considerable,  f^yiatbns  from  the  geoqietri^  figure. 

'' 3. 'Topographical  Purveys  , 
.  .The  skeleton  fx;aim^work  of  ^  survey  ovei;  a.larg&,area  should 
be  triangulation,  although  it  is  frequently  combined  with  txavers^ 
lag.  The  .method  o£  filling  in  the  details,  is  necessarily  influenced 
to  some  extent  by  th^  nature  of  the  framework,  but  i^  depends 
mainly  on  the  J|^agnitude  of,^^  8cale,an4:i^e, requisite  de^ee 
of  minutiae..  In  a|L  jn^tfni^es, the  prindpal.triangles  apd  circuit 
traverses  have  to  be  broken  down  into  smaller  ones  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  number  of  fixed  points  and  lines  for .  the  su^eq^Ufent 
operations.  The  filling  in  may  l>e  performed  wholly  by  ^ne^T 
iirtteu>ffethenta  or  wholly  by  direction  inteisections,  but  is. most 
litoquiently' effected  by  bicyth  linear  and  angular  measti^res,  thfe 
former  taken  with  chains  and  tapes  and  offset  pol^,  the  latter 
iffiih.  small  theodolites,  sextants^  optical  squares  or  other  reflect- 
ing instru^ienta,  magnetized  needles,  pnsmatic  compasses  and 
plane  tables.  When  the  scale  of  a  survey  is  laqte^t  the  linear  «nd 
angular  iheasuM'  are  tr$UBlly  r^dord'ed'  on  the  fepptin  a  field- 
book  and  afterwards  plotted  m  office;  when  small  ,they  are 
^ftuH:im)^  drawn  on  thespot  on  a  plane  table  aad  the  field-book 
is  dJspenStedrwitih* 

=  tn  eve!*y  <?ountry  the  scalfe  is  generally  eifrrefssed  biy  the  I'atjo 
of  some  fraction  or  multiple  of  the  smallest  tp  the  largest  national 
nnits  of  lengthy  but  sometimes  by  the  fraction  which  hidicateathe 
tatio  of  the  length  ol  a  lineon  the  papep  to  that  of  the'  correspood- 
kig  line  on  the  ground.'  The  Isttter  form  is  ol)Vi6ufeIy  preferable, 
being  international  and  independent  qf  the  various  mU^  of  length 
adopted  by  (liflerent  nations  (see  Map}>.  In  the  ordnance 
survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Indand  and  the  Indian  survey  the 
double  unitof  the  foot  att*  the  GUnt^'^  Hqk  C«'f((Vof  a  foot) 
are  emplo^^exf,  the' JForitier  invariably  in  tb6  triangulation,  the 
latter;  ge^ally  in  .thie  traversing  and  filling*  int  because  of.  its 
convenience  in  calculatiens  and  measureni^ts  of  area,  a  sijiiare 
chain  of  100  Gunter's  links  being  exactly  one-tenth  of  ^anf  acre. 

In  the  ordnance  anrveyi  all  linear  measures  are  niiade>'^ith  the 
Gunter.'s  chain^  aU  ai^rnlar  -kiih  small 'Cbebdolite^  only  t:  neither 
magnetized  nor  veflectin^  inetrumenta  nor  plane  >  tabte^^  cit^e -ever 
employed,  eiocept  in  hill  .sketching.  As  axule  thefiUcng'  in  iis  don^ 
by  triangle^thatning  only;  traverses  with  theodoliite  aiid  chain  are 
occasionally  resorted  to^  but  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  work  round 
woods  and'  hill'  tracts  acnoas  Which,  right  linei  cannot.be  carried. 

Detail  surveying  by  triangles  is  based  on  the  points  of  the  minor 
tdangulation.  The  sides  are  first  chained  pcofectly  straight,  aH 
thfe  oointB  where  the  .lines  of  interior,  detait  cros^  the  sides  being 
fiited;  tiie  altgntnent  k.  effected  with  a  small  theodolite,  dnd 
inarko  are. established  at  thetcressing  pmnts  and  at  any  other 


j>oiiUs  on  the  Bides  where  r  they  jmay  he  of  t  use  in  the  ^id;»se(|uevit 
operations.  The  surveyor  is  given  a  diagram  of  the  toangulatioi^, 
but  no  side  lengths,  as;  toe  aceuracy  of  his  chaioijng  is  tested  by 
compairippp.  with  the  trigonometrical  values.  Then  stmight  lints 
are  earned  across  the  intermediate  detail  between  the  points 
eftablished  on  the  sides;  they  iponstitute  the  pcincipal  "  cutting  up 
or  split  lines '^  .their  crpsamgs  of  detaU^esa  marked  in  tum.aad 
straight  Uj^es  are  run  between  them«  The  proC&aA  is  continued' until 
a  sumcient  number  of  lines  and  mafks  have  been  estehliiBhed  on 
the  ground  to  enable  all  housesi  roads,  fences,  streams,- railways, 
canals,  rivers,  boundaries  and  other  detaik  to  be  oonVeniently 
measured  up  to  and  fixed.  Perpendicular  offsets  are  limited  Ho 
eighty  and  twenty  links  for  the  respective  scales  of  6  in.  to  a  mik 
and  1^, 

When  a  considerable  area  has  to  be  treated  by  traverses  it  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  blocks  of  convenient' aize,  bounded  by 
roads,  rivers  or  parish  boundaries,  and  a-"  Imvevae  on  the  meridian 
of  the  origin ''  is  carried  round  the  periphery  o^  each  bJook.  Be- 
ginning at  a  trigonometrical  statical  the  theodolite  is  setlio  cirole 
reading  o^  q'  with  the  telescope  pointii^  to  the  norths  Add  aAiei^Tery 
'*  forward  **  station  of  the  traverse  the  circle  is  set  ta  th^  same 
reading  when  the  telescope  is,  pointed  at  the  *'  back  "  statkm  as 
was  obtained  at  the  back  station  when  the  telescope  was  pointing 
to  the  forward  one.  When  the  circuit  is  completed  and  the  theodo- 
lite again  put  up  at  the  orijgin  and  set  on  the  last  back  stajtioki  with 
the  appropriate  circle  reading,  the  cifcle  reading,  with  the.  telesoofse 
again  pointed  to  the  first  forward  station,  wiU  be  the  sfeime  aa  at 
first,  it  no  error  has  been  committed*  This  -system  establishes  •  a 
convenient  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  operations  andieaablfls 
the  angles  to  be  readily  protracted  on  a  system  of  lines  parallel 
to  the  meridian  of  the  origin.  As  a  further  eheck  the  traverse 
is  connected  ^^th  all  co^iguous  trigonometrical  st^tipn^{>y  measured 
angles  and  distances.  'Traverses  are  frequently  earned  between 
the  points  already  fixed  on  the  sides  of  uie  minor  triangles?  the 
initial  side  is  theit  adopted,  instead  of  thfe  meridkifi,  aa  the  axis.of 
co-ordinates, /or  the.  plotting,  the  telescope  being  poifltied  with>cude 
reading  o^  o'  to  either  of  the,  trigonometric^  station^  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  side.  , . 

The  plott^ing  is  done  From  the  fieW-books  of 'the  surveyors  by  a 
separate  aseiicy.  its  accuracy  is  tested 'by  examination  on  the 
ground*  when  all  neeeseaty  addenda  aie  made.  The:  examiner 
— who  should  be  sin-veyor,  plotter  and  draught^man^T^verifies 
the  accuracy  of  the  detail  by  intersections .  and  productions  and 
occasional  direct  measurements,  and  generally  endeavours  to  cause 
the  details  under  examinati^M  to  prove  th^  accuracy  of  each  other 
rathe)"  than  to  obtain  direct  proof  loy  rpmeasiiiement.  He  AxstB  coi>- 
s^icuous  tree^.and  delineates^ dje  woods,  footpaths,. rocks,  precipice^, 
steep  slopes,  embankments^  &<?.',  and  siippGes  the  requisite  inioi;- 
mation  regarding  minor  objects  to  enabt^  ^  draughtsrnan  to  makfe 
a  perfect  iFepresentation  according  to  the  schle  of  ifhe '  map.  In  e>i- 
amining  a  coast-line  he  delineatira  <the  fotEEhor&anct.aknttiieB  the 
strikjs  and  dip  of  the  stratjfied,  jk)^.  In  tida)  livers  h^  s^scertain^ 
and  marks  the  highest  points  to  which  the  ordinary  ^des  ^ow. 
The  examiner  on  tne  25-344  in.  scale  (^ig"^)  is  required  to  |ffve  all 
necessary  iirformation  reeardrhg  the  parcels  of  ground'  of  different 
cfairacterrMvkether  araole;  pasturor  wood,  ^moov,  mose,  sandy*^ 
defiping.  the  limits  of  each  on  a ,  seper^^^'  tracaBajg;  if  uec^iBsary^  He 
has  also  ,tp  distinguish  between  turnpike,  parish  ^dr  occupation 
roads,  to  c611ect  alTnames,  and  to  furnish  notes  of  military,  baronial 
*ind  ecclefeiastvcal  antiquities  to  enable  them  to  be  appropriately 
irepreseoited  in  the. final  maps..  ■  The  latter  are  subjected  to  a  double 
ep^ination+-:firft  .ii^  the^fffce,  secondly  on  the  ground;  they  9fP 
then  hande.d  over  to  the  ofl&cer  in  charge  of  the  levelling  to  have  the 
levels  and  contour  lines  Inserted,  and  finally  to  the  hill  sketchers, 
whoee  duty  it  is  to  make  an  artistic  representation  of  the  features 
of  the:  ground.  .  .  .    ' 

In  the  Indian  survey  all  fiUingiin  isd^e  by  plane-tahh^on  a 
basis, of  points  previously  fixed;  the, methods  differ  simply,  m  w 
extent  to  which  linear  measures  are  introduc^  )to  supplemeij^ 
the  direction  rays  of  the  plane-table.  When  the  scale  'of  the  survey 
is  sni^ll,  direct  measurements  of  distance  are  rately  made  and-  the 
filing  i^  usually. ({on^. wholly  by^dinecttoiiiietdiaedtidns,  vJuohfoall 
.the  priucipgj  points,  and  ^  by  eyersk^hiow;  but  as  jtl^e  scale  if 
increased  linear  measures  with  chains  and  onset  poles  are  ^ntroauced 
to  the  extent  that  may  be  deshable.  A  sheet  of  drawiiig  paper*  is 
mounted  on  cloth' over 'the  face  of  the  plahe-tabte;  the  points, 
previously  fixed  ,  by* /tnjaiigulation  or  (otherwise^  afB/ipcojeoied'on 
It— rthe  collateral  meridian 'andr.paf allele,,  or  the  rec^ngulair  cor 
ordmates,  when  these  are  more  bonVenient  for  employment,  than 
the  spherical,  having  first  been  drawn;  the  plane-table  is  [thdi 
rffiuly  for  use.  Op^tratMns  are  begun  at'  a  >fixed  i^nt  by'aH^ning 
with  thes^ht  rule  on  another. fisped  point, .which  btings't^e  meridiaB 
\\np  of  t^e  -table  on  that  of  ,the  stati^n^  ,^  The,  im^gpetic  ^eedle 
inay  now  be  placed  on  the  table  and  a  position  aspigned  to 'it  foV 
fatufrf  neference.  Riys  die 'drawn  from  the  station  point  on  thfe 
tdble  to  all  eonsptcuous  obj^ts  around  with  'the  aid  of  the  sljg^t  rule. 
The  table  is*  then  'takdn  to  other.  Hoed  points;  and  the  process  t^ 

gray-drawing  y is  repeated  i^t  f^h;.  thu§  a  number  .of  ;t>biecf&,  sottie 
'  I  iwhich  may  become  availaUe  as  st^tionji?  i)f»  obpervatiooi  are 
xed.    Additional  stations  mdy  be  established  by  ^tting  up  the 
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table  on  a  «iy,  adjustine  it  on  the  back  station — that  from  which 
the  ray  was  drawn— *«ind  then  obtaining  a  cross  intersection  with 
the  sight  rule  laid  on  some  other  fixed  point,  also  by  interpolating 
between  three  fixed  points  situated  around  the  observer.  The 
magnetic  needle  may  not  be  relied  on  for  correct  orientation, 
but  ife  of  service  in  enabling  the  table  to  be  set  so  neady  true  at  the 
oul^t  that  it  has  to  be' very  slightly  ahered  afterwards.  The  error 
in  the  setting  is  indicated  by  the  rays  from  the  surrounding  fixed 
points  intersecting  in  a  small  triangle  instead  of  a  point,  and  a  slight 
change  in  azimuth  suffices  to  reduce  the  triangle  to  a  point,  which 
will  mdicate  the  position  of  the  station  exactly.  Azimuthal  error 
being  less  apparent  on  short  than  on  long  lines,  interpolation  is 
best  performed  by  rays  drawn  from  near  points,  and  checked  by 
rays  drawn  to  distant  points,  as  the  latter  show  most  strongly  the 
magnitude  of  any  error  of  the  primary  magnetic  setting.  In  this 
way,  and  by  self-verificatory  traverses  "  on  the  back  ray  "  between 
fixed  points,  plane-table  stations  are  established  bver  the  ground 
at  appropriate  int«rvais,'  depending  on  the  scale  of  the' survey;  and 
from  these  stations  all  surrounding  objects  which  the  scale  permits 
of  being  shown  are  laid  down  on  the  table,  sometimes  by  rays  only, 
sometimes  by  a  single  ray  and  a  measured  distance.  The  general 
configuration  of  the  ground  is  delineated  simultaneously.  In 
ckecJnng  and  examination  various  methods  are  followed.  For  large 
scale  work  in  plains  it  is  customary  to  run  arbitrary  lines  across 
it  and  make  an  independent  survey  of  the  belt  of  ground  to  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  chains  on  either  side  for  comparison  with  the  original 
survey;  the  smaller  scale  hill  topography  is  checked  by  examination 
from  commanding  points,  and  also  by  traverses  run  across  the 
finished  work  on  the  table. 

.4.    Geocbaphical  Surveying 

The  introduction  by  mechanical  means  of  superior  graduation 
in  instruments  of  the  smaller  class  has  enabled  surveyors  to  effect 
BaM0  good  results  more  rapidly,  and  with  less  expenditure 

MeMMtm^  on  equipment  and  on  the  staff  necessary  for  transport 
aejtte.  in  the  field,  than  was  formerly  possible.  The  12-in. 
theodolite  of  the  present  day,  with  micrometer  adjustments  to 
assist  in  the  reading  of  minute  subdivisions  of  angular  graduation, 
is -found  to  be  equal  to  the  old  24-in.  or  even  36-in.  instruments. 
New  Methods  for  the  measurement  of  bases  have  largely 
superseded  the  laborious  process  of  measurement  by  the  align- 
ment of  "  compensation  '*  bars^  though  not  entirely  independent 
of  them.  The  jaderin  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  wire  25 
metres  in  length  stretched  along  a  series  of  cradles  or  supports,  is 
the  simplest  means  of  measuring  a  base  yet  devised;  and  experi- 
ments with  it  at  the  iPutkova  observatory  show  it  to  be  capable 
of  producing  most  accurate  results.  But  there  is  a  measurable 
defect  in  the  apparatus,  owing  to  the  liability  of  the  wires  to 
change  in  length  under  variable  conditions  of  temperature..  It 
js  tHerefore  coosidered  necessary,  where  base  measurenaents  for 
geddetic  .purposes  axe  to  be  made  "^th  scientific  exactness,  that 
the  jaderin  wires  should  be  comjjtared  before  and  after  use  with 
a  standard  measurement,  and  this  standard  is  best  attained  by 
the  use  of  the  Bninner,  or  Colby,  bars.  The  direct,  process. of 
measurement  is  not  extended  to  suchlengths  as  formerly,  but  from 
the  ends  of  a  shorter  line,  the  length  of  Which  has  been  exactly 
dtetetmijied,  jthe  base  is  extended  by  a  process  of  triangulation. 

Ttere.are  vast  areas  in  which,  while  it  is  impossible  tx)  apply 
the  elaborate  processes  of  first-class  or  "  geodetic  "  triangulation, 
s^cottdkry  it  IS  nevertheless  desirable  that  we  should  rapidly 
TrUuiguia'  acquire  such  geographical  knowledge  as  will  enable 
**^"*  us  to  lay  down  political  boundaries,  to  project  roads 

and  railways,  and  to  attain  such  exact  knowledge  of  special 
localities  as  will  further  ntiiitary  ends.  Such  surveys  are  called 
by  various  names — military  surveys,  first  surveys,  geographical 
surveys,  &c. ;  but,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  undertaken  witj(i  the 
same  end  in  view,  i»e.  the  acquisition  of  a  sound  topograi^iical 
map  on  various  scales,  and  as  that  end  serves  civil  purposes  as 
much  as  mQitary,  it  seems  appropriate  to  designate  them  geo- 
graphical surveys  only. 

The  governing  principles  of  geographical  surveys  are  rapidity 
and  economy.  Accuracy  is,  of  course,  a  recognized  necessity,  but 
PHadphM  ^^  term  must  admit  of  a  certain  elasticity  in  geo- 
wbkb  graphical  work  which. is  inadmissible  in  gepdetic 
g9V9matO'  ox  cadastraj  functions.  It  is  obviously  foolish  to 
^mphkai  expend  as  much  money  ov«r  the  daboration  of  topo- 
urveyu  graphy  in  the  unpeopled  sand  wastte  Which  border 
the  Nfle  valley,  io%  instance  (albeit  those  deserts  may  be  fuU  of 


topographical  detail),  as  in  the  valley  itself — the  great  centre 
of  Egyptian  cultivation,  the  great  military  highway  of  northern 
Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  careful  accuracy  attainable 
in  the  art  of  topographical  delineation  is  requisite  in  illustrating 
the  nature  of  a  district  which  immediately  surrounds  what  may 
prove  hereafter  to  be  an  important  military  position.  And  this, 
again,  implies  a  dass  of  technical  accuracy  which  is  quite  apart 
from  the  rigid  attention  to  detail  of  a  cadastral  survey,  and 
demands  a  much  higher  intelligence  to  compass. 

The  technical  prindples  of  procedure,  however,  are  the  same  in 
geographical  as  in  other  surveys.  A  geographical  survey  must 
equally  start  from  a  base  and  be  supported  by 
triangulation,  or  at  least  by  some  process  analogous  surv^'^^ 
to  triangulation,  which  will  furnish  the  necessary 
skeleton  on  which  to  adjust  the  topography  so  as  to  ensure  a 
complete  and  homogeneous  map. 

This  base  may  be  found  in  a  variety  of  ways.  If  geodetic 
triangulation  exists  in  the  country,  that  triangulation  should  of 
course  include  a  wide  extent  of  secondary  determina-  fu^g^^g^ 
tions,  the  fixing  of  peaks  and  points  in  the  landscape 
far  away  to  either  flank,  which  will  either  give  the  data  for 
further  extension  of  geographical  triangulation,  or  which  may 
even  serve  the  purposes  of  the  map-maker  without  any  such 
extension  at  all.  In  this  manner  the  Indus  valley  series  of  the 
triangulation  of  India  has  furnished  the  basis  for  surveys  across 
Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan  to  the  Oxus  and  Persia. 

Should  no  such  preliminary  determinations  of  the  value  of  one 
or  two  starting-points  be  available,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
measure  a  base  and  to  work  ab  initio^  the  J&derin  wire  apparatus 
may  be  adopted.  It  is  cheap  (cost  about  £50),  and  far  naore 
accurate  than  the  process  of  measuring  either  by  any  known 
"  subtense  "  system  (in  which  the  distance  is  computed  from  the 
angle  subtended  by  a  bar  of  given  length)  or  by  measurement  with 
a  steel  chain.  This  latter  method  may,  however,  be  adopted  so 
long  as  the  base  can  be  levelled,  repeated  measurements  obtained, 
and  the  chain  compared  with  a  standard  steel  tape  before  and 
after  use.  .   >        - 

The  initial  data  on  which  to  start  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
triangulation  for  a  geographical  survey  are:  (i;  latitude;  imMMinmi^ 
(2)  longitude;  {3)  azimuth;  and  (4)  altitude,  and  ♦■'•^'^■^ 
this  data  should,  if  possible,  be  obtained  pari  passu  with  the 
measurement  of  the  base. 

A  6-in.   transit  theodolite,   fitted   with  a  micrometer  eyepiece 
and  extra  vertical  wires,  is  the  instrument  par  excellence  for  work     ^ 
of  this  nature;  and  it  possesses  the  advantages  of  portability  and 
comparative  cheapness.  . 

The  method  ot  using  it  for  the  pu^x)qes  of  determining  values      , 
for  (i)  and  (3),  i,e,  for  ascertaining  the  latitude  of  one  end  of  the 
base  and   the  azimuth  of  the  other  end  from  it,  are  w  m4»t*.A^»m^       \ 
fully  explained  in   Major  Talbot^s  paper  on   Military tTju 
Surveying  in  the   Field   Q.  Mackay  &  Co..  Chatham;  ^^"^  ' 

1&89),  which  is  not^a  theoi^etical  treatise,  bqt  a  practical  illustr^on        \ 
of  methods  employed  successfully  in  the  geo^phical  survey  of  a         j 
very  large  area  of  the  Indian  transfrontier  distncts.     It  should  be 
noted  that  these  observations  are  not  merely  of  an  initial  character.         '\ 
They  should  be  constantly  repeated  as  tKe  survey  advances,  and  *■ 

under  certain  circumstances  (referred  to  subsequently)  they  require  ^ 

daily  repetition. 

Tne  problems  connected  with  the  determination  of  (2)  longitude  *. 

have  of  late  years  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  scientific 
surveyors*     No   system   of   absolute   determination   is  /^a--«-,ju  1 

accurate   enough    for   combination  with   triangulation,  **«''**"■*•  \ 

as  affording:  a  check  on^  the  accuracy  of  the  latter,  and  the  spapes 
in  the  wond  across  which  geographical  surveying  has  yet  to  be 
carried  are  rapidly  becoming  too  restricted  to  admit  of  any  liability 
to  enror^so  great  as  is  invariably  involved  in  such  determinations* 
It  is'tru^  that  absolute  values  derived  from  the  observation  of  lunar 
distances,  or  occultations,  have  often  proved  to  be  of  the  highest 
value;  but  there  remains  a  degree  of .  uncertainty  (possibly  due 
to  the  want  of  tXact  knowledge  of  the  moon's  position  at  anv  in* 
stant  of  time),  even  when  observations  have  t«en  taken  with  all 
the  advantages  of  the  most  daborate  arrangements  and  the  most 
scientific  manipulation,  which  renders  the  roughest  form  of  tri-: 
angulation  more  trustworthy  for  ascertaining  differential  longitude 
than  any  comparison  between  the  absdute  determination  of  any 
two  points.  Consequentiy,  if  an  absolute  determination  is  neces- 
sary it  should  be  made  once^  with  all  possible  care,  and  the  value 
obtained  should  be  carried  through  the  whole  scheme  of  triangula-i 
tion.  It  rests  with  the  surveyor  to  decide  at  what  point  of  the 
general  survey  this  value  can  bert  be  introducedv  provided  he 
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can  .estimate  the  probable  ^l^IlgitlldillAl  .valo^  of;  liip  initial  bsi^ 
within  a  tew  isinvtes  oi  the, truth*  A  final  correction  in  longi* 
tbdb  is  constant,  and  can  easily  be  applied.  With  reference  to 
such'  absohite  determinations  of  fbogitude,  Major  S.  Grant's  "  Dia- 
g[cam  for  determining  the  parallaxes  in  decHnatjbn  and  right  ascen* 
sion  of  a  heavenly  oody  and  its  application  to  the  i>reaiction  of 
occultations  *'  (Roy.  Geog,  Soc,  Joum,  for  June  18961)  will  aifford  the 
observer  valuable .  assistance. 

But  the  reco^ized  method  of  obtaining  $.  longitude  value  in 
recent  geographical  fields  is  by  means  of  the  telegjfaph — a  method 
«>  simple  and  so  accurate  that  it  may  be  applied  with 
Vj^^fr  advantage  even  to  the  checking  of  Ipng  fines  of  tri- 
EM^rmiaa^  angulation.  No  effort  'should  be  sparec|  to  introduce  a 
'^^'*  telegraphic  longitude  value  into  any  •  scheme  of  geo- 

graphical survey.  It  involves  a  clear  line  and  an  instructed  observer 
at  each  ^ndt  but,  given  these  desiderata^  the  interchange  of  time 
signals  sufficient  for  an  accurate  record  only .  requires  a  ni^ht  or 
two  of  clear  weather.^  But  inasmuch  aa  rigorpus  accuracy  m  the 
observations  for  time  is  necessary,  it  would  be  well  for  the  surveyor 
in  the  field  to  be  provided  with  a  sidereal  chronometer.  Under  all 
other  circumstances  demanding  time  observations  (and  they  are 
an  essential  supplement  to  every  dads  of  astronomical  determina- 
tion) aQ  ordinary  ipean  time  watch  is  sudioient«   . 

With  reference  to  altitude  determinations,  there  has  lately  been 
observable  amongst  surveyors  a  growing  distrust  of  barometric 
AhhudB  "^wults  ^^^  21  reaction  in  favour  of  direct  levelling,  or  of 
''^^  •  differential  results  derived  from  direct  observation  with 
the  theodolite  (or  clinometer)  mther  than  from  comparison  of  those 
determined  by  aneroid  or  hypeometer.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to 
eliminate  the  uncertainties  due  to  the  variable  atmosphenc  pressure 
introduced  by  "  weather  **  changes  from  any  barometric  record.  A 
mercurial  barometer  advantageously  placed  and  carefully  observed 
at  fixed  diurnal  intervals  throughout  a  comparatively  lonp:  period 
may  give  fairly  trustworthy  results  if  a  constant  comparison  can 
be  maintained  throughout  that  period  with  similar  records  at  sea- 
level,  or  at  any  fixed  altitude.  Yet  observations  extending  over 
several  months  have  been  found  to  yield  results'  which  compare 
most  unfavourably  with  those  attained  during  the  process  of 
trian(^ulatlon  by  continued  lines  of  vertical  observations  from  point 
to  pomt,  even  when  the  uncertainties  of  the  correction  for  refraction 
are  taken  into  account.  Errors  introduced  into  vertical  observa- 
tioits  by  refraction  are  readily  ascertainable  aad  comparatively 
unimportant  in  their  effect.  Those  due  to  variable  atmospheric 
conditions  on  barometric  records  are  still  indefinitCi  and  are  like)^ 
to  remain  so.  The  result  has  been  that  the  latter  have  been  rele- 
gated to  purely  local  conditions  of  survey,  and  that  whenever 
practicable  the  former  are  combined  with  the  general  process  of 
triangulation. 

The  conditions  under  which  geographical  surveys  can  be 
carried  out  are  of  infinite  variety,  but  tiose  conditions  are  rare 
which  absolutely  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  such 
2J[JJ^JJ2U^  surveys  at  all.  Perfect  freedom  of  action,  and  the 
€hognpth  recognition  of  such  work  as  a  public  benefit,  are  not 
cMiSurv€y9  pften  attainable.  Far  more  frequently  ^he  ppppr- 
McsrtMr  tunity  offers  itself  to  the  surveyor  with  tie  progress 
of  a  political  mission  or  the  advance  of  an  army  in  the 
field.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  geographical 
surveys  are  functions  of  both  civil  and  military  operations.  Very 
much  of  such  work  is  also  possible  where  a  country  lies  open  to 
exploration,  not  actively  hostile, but  yet  unsettled  and  adverse  to 
strangers.  The  geographical  surveyor  has  to  fit  himself  to  all 
such  conditions,  and  it  may  happen  that  a  continuous,  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  triangulation  as  a  map  basis  is  impossible! 
Under  such  circumstances  other  expedients  must  be  adopted  to 
ensure  that  accuracy  of  position  which  cannot  be  atteuned  by 
the  topographer  unaided. 

During  I  a  long-continued  mairh  extendiog  through  >  a  line  of 
^untry  ■  geiferally  favourable  for  survey  purposes — ^a  condition 
which  frequently  occurs — when  forward  movement  is 
^rvmvUtm.  ^  nciiessity,  and  an  average  of  10  to  15  m.  of  daily 
^fT^rfth  pro|»ress  is  maintained,  one  officer  and  an  assistant  can 
measure,  a  daily  base,  obtain  the  necessary  asb-onomicai  deter- 
minations, /triangulate  from  bpth  ends  so  as  to  fix  the  azimuth  and 
distance  frpm  the  base  of  points  passed  yesterday  and  those  to  be 
passed  to-tnorrow;  project  those  points  on  to  the  topographer's 
plane-table  to  be  ready  for  the  next  day's  work,  and  check  each 
day^s  reeord  by  latitude ;  whilst  a  second  as^tant  runs  the  topo- 
graphy through  the  route,  basing  his  work  on  points  so  fixed,  on 
the  scale  of  2  or  4  m.  to  the  inch,,  according  to  the  amount  of  detail. 
Occasionally  a  hin  can  be  riBached  in  the  course  of  the  day's  march, 
or  during  a  day's  halt,  which  will  materially  assist  to  consolidate 
and  strengthen  the  series.         .  •     ^ 

It  may,,  however,  frequently,  be  impossible  to  maintain  a  con- 
sistent series  of  triangul^ticui  for  the  ^'  control .'!  (to  use  an  American 


expreasioo)  of  the  topogiaphy,  evm  .^en  the  confieuratioa  ^f 
the  land  surface  k  favourable.  In  such  circumstances  um  method 
of  observing  azimuths  to  points  situated  approximately  '^ . 
n«u-  to  the  probable  route  in  advance,  and  of  deter-  Trtti«ttte^ 
mining  the  exact  position  of  those  pomts  in  latitude  2^w 
as  ope  by  one  they  are  passed  by  the  moving  force,  *^**""*'- 
has  been  found  to  yield  results  which  are  quite  sufitciently 
accurate  to  ensure  the  final  adjustment  of  the  entire  route  geography 
to  any  subsequent  system  of  triangulation  which' may  be  extended, 
through  t^e  country  traversed,  without  serious  discrepancies  in 
compilation^  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  as  accuracy  depends 
greatly  on  the  exact  determination  of  absolute  latitude  values, 
this  method  is  best  adapted  to  a  route  running  approximately 
parallel  to  a  meridian,  and  is  at  complete  disadvantage  in  one; 
running  east  and  west.  Where  the  condidons.  are  favourable  to 
its  application,,  it  has  been  adopted  with  most  satisfactory  results; 
as,  for  instance,  on  the  route  between  Seistan  and  Herat,  where  the 
initial  data  for  the  Jftusso- Afghan  boundary  delimitation  was  secured 
by  this  means,  and  more  recently  on  the  boundary  surveys  of 
western  Abyssinia* 

^  When  an  active  enemy  is  in  the  fields  and  topographical  opera- 
dons  are.  conseouently  restricted,  it  is  usually  possible  to  obtain 
the  necessary  '  control  "  (i.e,  a  few  wcU-fiaid  points  j,-,.^ 
determined  by  triangulation)  for  topog^phy  in  advance.^  ''': 
of.  a  position  securely  held.  With  a  very  little  assist-  ^f^«"P*v» 
ance  from,  the  triangulator  an  experienced  topographer  will  be 
able  to  sketch  a  field  of  action  with  far  more  certainty  and  rapidity 
than  can  be  attained  by  the  ordinary  so-called  "  military,  surveyor,  . 
and  he  may^  in  favourable,  circumsta^es^  combine  his  work  with 
that  of  the  military  balloonist  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  every 
feature  of  importance,  even  in  a  widely  extended  position  held  by 
the  enemy.  The  application  of  the  camera  and  of  telephotography 
to  the  evolution  of  a  map  of  the  enemy's  position  is  .well  understood 
in  France  (vide  Colonel  Laussedat's  troadse  on  "  The  ijistory  of. 
Topography  "),  as  it  is  in  Russia,  and  we  must  in  future  expect 
that  all  advantages  of  an  expert  and  professional  map  of  the  whole 
theatre  of  a  cai^ipajgn  will  lie  in  .the  hands  of  the  general  who  is 
best  supplied  with  professional  experts  to  compass  them.  Geo- 
graphical surveying  and  military  .surveying  are  convertible  terma,' 
and  it  is  important  to  note  that  both  equally  require  the  services 
of  a  highly;  trained  staff  of  professional  topographers*  During  the 
war  between  Russia  and-  Turkey  (1877-7*)  upwawb^of  «  hundred 
professional  g€ograj>hical  surveyors  were  prc^ssed.  mto  military 
service,  besides  the  regular  survey  staff  which  is  ^attaqhed  to  every 
apiy  corps.  Triangulation  was  C9(rried  across  the.  Balkans  by 
eight  different  series^  every  pass  and  every  notable  feature  of  the 
Balkans  and  Rhodope  Mountains  was  accurately  su^eyed,  as  well 
as  the  plains  intervening  between  the  Balkans,  and  COostandnofl^:' 
Surveys  on  a  scale  which  averaged  about  i  m*.  »»  i.  iiu  wem 
carried  up  to  the  very  gates,  of  the  city. 

The  i|ise  of  the  camera,  as  an  accessory  to  the  plane  tabfe  (^e, 
the  art.  of  photo-topography)  has  been  applied  almost  exclusively, 
to  geographical  or  exploratory  surveys.  The  camera  «-,  .  . 
is  specially  prepared,  resting  qaagp^duated  horiaontal  ^t^^^ 
plate  which  is  read  with  verniers*  and  with  a  ^maU  *'^^°^' 
telescope  and  vertk:«^  atic  attached*  Cross  wires  are  fixed  in  the 
focal  plane  of  the  camera,  which  is  also  fitted  rwith  a  magnetic 
needle  and  a  scale  so  placed  that  the  magnetic  declinatibn,  i%e 
scale*  and  the  intersection  of  the  cross  wires  are  M  photographed 
on  the  plate  coiM^ining  the  view,  A  panoramk  n'oup,  of  view» 
(slightly  overlappif^  each  other)  is  takei^  at  each  station,  and 
the  angular  distance; between  each  is  measured  on  the  horizontal' 
circle.  The  process  of  constructing  the  horizontal  projecdon' 
from  these  perspective  views  involves  plotdkigthe  sk^ton  tri- 
angulation, as  obtained  from  the  primary  triangulation,  with  the 
theodolite  (which  precedes  the  photo-tofographical  survey),  or 
from  th^  horizontal  plate  of  the  camera.  iWith  several  afcadons  so 
plotted,  the  view  from  each  of  them  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
country  may  be  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  map,  and  salient 
points  seen  in  perspective  may  be.  fixed  by  intersection. 

The  field  work  d  a  photo-topqgrapbic  party  consists  primarily 
in  execution  of  a  triangulation  by  the  ud«al  methods  which  w<m)d 
be  adapted  to  any  ordinary  topographical  survey.  To  this  is 
added  a  secondary  triangulattim,  which  is'  executed  pari  passu 
with  the  photography  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  po^donof  the 
camera  stations.  From  such  stations  alone;  tkr  topographical 
details  ar&  .finally  secured  with  ther  aid  of  the  photographs.  Great' 
care  k  necessary  in  the  selecdon  of  station^  that  will  be  suitable 
both  for  the  extension  of  triangulation  and  the  purposes  of  doeely 
oyerlooking  topographical  details.  In  order  to  obtain  means  for 
correctly  orienting,  the  photographic  views  .wlien  plotdng  the  map 
from  them,  it  is  usual,  whilst  making  the  exposures,  to' observe 
two  or  three  points  in  e^h  view  with  the  alt-azimuth  attached  to  the 
camera,  in  rorder  to  ascertain  the  horizontal  and  vertical  angles 
between  them.  It  is  also  advisable  to  keep  an  .outline  sketch: 
of  the  landscape  for  the  purpose  oi  recording  names  oi  tands; 
buildings,  &c. 

The  process  of  projecting  the  map  frottn  the  photographs  involves 
the  use  of  two  drawing-boards,  on  one  of  which  the  graphical 
determination  of  the  pomts  is  made»  and  on  the  otheri  the  details 
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<#  iht  fihajl  topography  ^e  drawQ.  The  priticipal  trigonometrical 
poiirtd^aie  plotted  on  both  these  boards  by  their  co-ordinates, 
9ifid  thfi^thera  stations  either  by  their  co-ordinate  values  or  by 
inter^^eot^n.  Intermediate  points,  sielected  as  appearing  on  two 
or  .jpQtj^  /legatives,  are  then  projected  by  intersectiori.  The  hori- 
zontal projection  of  a  panorama  consistilji^  of  any  giVen  number  of 
pirates  is  a  regular  geometrical  figure  of  as  many  sides  as  there  are 
pfates,  encldsmg  a^  inscribed  circle  whose  radius  is  the  focal  length 
of  the  camera.  Hsiving  correctly  plotted  the  posUion  of  one  platej 
or  view,  with  reference  tq  the  projected'  camera  station  by  means 
of  the  angle  observed  tp  some  known  point  within  U,  it  is  possible 
to  plot  the  position  df  the  rest  of  the  series,  with  reference  to  the 
camera  station  and  the -orienting  triangulation  point,  by  the  angular 
differ^ces  w(hich  are  dependeJnt  on  the  number  of  photographs 
forming  the  sides  of  the  geometrical  figure.  Having  secured  the 
correct  orientation  bf  the  horiiontal  pl&n,  direction  lihei  are  dtawn 
from  the 'plotted  camera  station  to  points  photograp^cid;  and  th^ 
position  or  topographical  features  is  fixed  by  intersection  from  two 
or  more  camera  stations.  '  !  ''     - 

The  plan^-table  is  t;he  instrument,  par  eoccdlencet  on  which  the 
geographical  surveyor,  must  depend  for  th^  final  mapping  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  country  under  survey.  The 
;'ff *",,.»> methods  of  adapting  the  plane-table' to  geographical 
'•,;*•,.'..., requirementa^  differ  With  those  varying  chmatic '^con- 
ditions' which  affect  Tts  Construction,  tn  the  comparatively  dry 
climate  of  Asiatic  Russia  or  of  th^  United  States,  wHe^  errors 
arising'  fr6m  the  unecju^l  expansion  of  the  plane-taWe  board  are 
insignificant;  \He  plane-table  is  largely  made  use  of  as  a  triangulat- 
irig  instrutnent,  and  is  fitted  with  slOw-rhotion  terews  and  with 
otl^  appliances  for  increasing '  the  >  certainty  and  the  accuracy 
ot  .observations.  Such  an'  adaptation  of  the  p!ane-table  is  found 
to 'be  impossible  \n  India,  where  the^gre^t  alternations  of  tempera- 
ture,' ho  less  than  of  atmospheric  humidity,  tend  to  vitiate  the  ac- 
curacy of  tihe-pfojections  on  .the  surface  of  the  board  by  the  unequal 
effeots  of^xlpahsion  lit  the  lildterial  o*  which  it'  is  cohiposed^  The 
Indian  plaiie-tdWe  Is  of  the' simplest  possible  constru<!tioti,  etnd  ft" 
is  never  Used  in  connexiori  with  the  stadia  for  asdprtalning  the 
distances  of- points  and  features  of  the  groiind  (as  i^  the  case  in 
Aitterita);  and  In  place  of  the  complicated  American  alidade, 
with  its  telescope  ahd  vertkart  art, 'a  siihple  sight' rule  is  ysed,  arid 
a  chirokn^ter  for  the  measUremefnt  of  vertical  arigleS.  The  Indian 
plane-tdote  appiVJximites.  closely  'in  genc^nal  construrtiott  to  the 
^*  Gann^t'*  pattern  of  ArtierkJa,  which 'is  specially  constructed 
f or  ejspldrHtdry  ^jrvfeys.     ;        '  .     ,, 

Yhe  ^ale'  on  '^hich  geographical  surveys  are'c<>nducted  Is  nec!Ss- 
sarily  smdll.  It  may  beireckoned  at  from  1 1  Jooooo  to  i !  1^5600, 
i'  -  or  from  1  ln««8  m.  to  i  in.««»  in.  The  i  in.«i  m. 
5«W»»i  i  .  Sdlde  is  tlie  tioriteil  scate'for  rigorous  topography,  and 
atth<»u^  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  definite  line  beyond  which  geo- 
graphical scales  merge  into  topographical  <f or  instance,  the  i-in. 
sosae  is'  classed'  as^;ge6graphical  in  America  -Whenevter  the  con- 
tinuous line  contour  system  of  gn>iind  represcsntatlon '  gives  place 
t<^  l^^chuwg),  it  iscoftVenient  to  assuhic  generally  that  gebgrajHiical 
scales  of  i^apping  iare  smadlei^  than  the  l-^in.  scale." 

On  the  smaller  scalbs  of  5  1500000  oT  1 1  iJ^oooo^  an  experienced 
gebgraphical  surveyoTj  irtfavovtabfe  country,  will  complete  an  area 
^^  of  mapping  from  day  to  day  whfch  will  practically  cover 

**^"'^  '  flearlvall  tha«  falte  whhiA  hi»  range  of  vision;  and  he 
^U,  in  the  ooiffse  of  iive  or  rfx  months  of  continuous  travelling 
^e€fpccially .  if  iprovided  wit W  the  necessary  '  * ♦  fcorttroj  ")  cover  an 
area  o#  geographical  mapplhg  ilhistratlng  all  impdrtant  topograpliical 
fbatunjs  represeiitable  on  thie -small  scale  of 'his  survey,  Which  may 
be  reckoned !  at  tdfiR  of  thousands  of  square  miles.  bUt  inasmuch 
as  everything  depends  irpon  his  range  of  vision,  and  the  constant 
occurrence  <A  suitable  featunss  from  whkh  to  extend  it,  there  is 
obviously  no  Igaiding  mte  by  which  to,  reckon  his  probable  om*<urn; 

The  same  uncertainty  which  exists  about  ="  out-turn  **  fnanrf^stiy 
exists  about  "  coit*'*  The  normal  cosC  of  the  l-in.  rige^ou^  topo-. 
^  ,  graphfical  efuiVey  in  India,  when  carried  over  districts 

which  present  an  average  of  hilts,  ptains  aftd  forests, 
may  be  estimated  as  between  ^5  to  40  shillings  a  sqiiare  fiiik.  This 
compares  favourably  With  the  rates '  which  obtain  in  America 
over  districts  which  probably  present  far  more  facilitifes  for  survey- 
ing t^an  India  does,  but  Wtiiere  cheap  native  labour  is  unknown. 
The  geographical  surveyor  is  simply  a  topographer  employed 
on  a  smaller  scal^i  survey.  His  equipment  and  staff  are  somewhat 
less,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  travelling  escpenses  are  greater. 
It  is  found  that,  on  the-  whole,  a  fair  average  for  the  cost  of  geo- 
graphical work  may  be  struck  by  applying  the  square  of  the  unit 
of  scale  as  a  factor  to  i*lni  suhrey  rates;  thus  a  quarter-inch  scale 
survey  (».«•  4  m*  to  the  in.),  should  be  one-sixteenth  of  the  cost*  per 
mile  of  the  i-in.  survey  over  similar  ground.  A  geographical  recon^ 
naissance  on  the  scale  of  l  :  500060  (8  mi  ==i  in.)  should  be  oile-sixty- 
fourtii  of  the  square-imtle  cost  of'^he  1  •'in.  survey,  &c.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  close 'approxi-matioh  to  the  resuhs  obtaliied  on  the  Indian 
transfrontier,,  end  would  probably  be  found  to  hold  good  for  British 
colonial  possessions. 

In  processes  Qf>  map  reproduotion  an  frtventlon  for  the  reproduction 
of  drawings  by  a  method  of  direct  printing  on  zinc  without  the 
tntervisntidn- of :  a  negative  >has'  proved  of  great  value'.     By  this 


metiiod' a 'fcolisiderabfe  quantity  of '4of*  fcas*  been- tuf-fted  out  in 
much  less  time  and  at  amtich  lowei*  c6st  than  would  be  iu--,p'-~ 
involved    by    any    process   <rf'  pho*o-zincogmphV    o^SStoii 
lithography.     A   large    rtumb^    of     cadastral     maps   ^"'**'"^    - 
have    been    reproduced    at    about    one-ninth    of    the    ordinary 
cadastral  rjtte.  •    .  ;.  ,  •    .  i 

For  the  rapid  reprodufctteA  of  g^eogr^phlcal  maps  in  the  field  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of.  a  general  conducting  a  campaign; 
dr  0f  a  political  officer  btf-a  boundziry  missibn,  no  better  mfediod 
l^as  been  evolved  than  the  ferrotype  process,  by  which  blue  t>rifltS 
dan  be  secured  in  A  few  hours  from  a  drawing  of  the  orjginal  on 
tracing-clbtn.  The  sensitized  paper'  and  printing-frame  are'  far 
more  portable  than 'any  photp-lilhdgraphiQ  apparatqS.  Sketches 
illustrative  of  a  fi^ld  of  action  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
general  commanding  on  the  day  fmldwing  the  action,  jf  the  weather 
conditions  are  favourable  for  their  development.'  The  necessity 
for  darkness  whilst  dteling  with  the  sensitized  material  is  a  di^W^ 
back,  but  it  may  usuaHy  l^e-arrang'ed"  with  blankets  and  Waterproof 
sheets  when  a  tent  i6  ndt  available.  ;      •';' 

.5.  ,TRfVEB5j;jfG,ANp  FlSCAL^   OR  ReVE^U:^,,  SjJHVEYS 

Traversing  is  a  c^knibinaiion  <c>f  linear  and  angular  in-easures  in 
equal  prbportSojls;  the  surv'eyor  proceeds  fr6m  poiAt  to  point, 
measuring,  tie  lifted  between  them  aad  at  each  point  tte  angle 
between  the  back  and  forward  lines;  he  runs  his  Unefi  as  miich  as 
possible  over  level  end  open  ground,  av6iding  obstacles  by  work- 
ing round  them.  The  system  is  Well  sx^tdd  for  liying  down  roads, 
boundary  lines,  jmd  circuitous  features  of  the  ground,  and. is 
very  genei:ally  resorted  to  for  filling  in  the  interior  details  oi 
surve3rs  based  on  triangulation.  It  has  -been  largely  employed 
in  certain  districts  of  British  India,  which  had  to  be  sUrveyed  in  a 
manner  to  satisfy  fiscal  a$  w^U  as  topographical  requirements; 
for,  the  village  being  the  administvative  unit  of  the  district^  the 
boundary  of  every  village  had  to  be  laid  down,  and  this  necessi-^ 
tated  the  survey  of  an  enoifinous  number  of  circuits.  Moreover, 
the  traverse  system  was  better,  [adapted  for  the,  country  thai>  a 
network  ^  .briasi^atioa^  as  the  ground  was  generally  very  Eat 
and  covered  With  trees,  yiUages,  and  other  obstacles  to  distant 
vision,  and  was  also  c^evoid  of  hills  and  other  commariding  points 
of  view* .  The  principal  triangulation  had  been  carried  across  it^ 
but  by  iiliiaios  executed  with  great  difficulty  and  expense,  and 
,  therefore  at  wide  intervals  apart,  with  the  intention  that  the 
intermediate  spaces  should  be  provided  with  points  as  a  basis 
for  the  general  topography  in  some  other  way.  A  system  of 
traverses  was  obviously  th^  best  that  cpiild  be  adopted  under  the 
circumstances,  as  it  not  only  gave  all  the  village  boundaiieB-^^but 
was  practically  easier  to  execute  than  a  network  of  minor 
triangulation.  ...  ;  J,,    ..     ,., 

'In.  the  Indian  survey  the .  traverses  are.  executed  la.ipinbi: 
circuits  following  the  periphery  of  each  village  and  in  maj©p 
circuits  comprising  groups  of  several  villages;  the  former  are 
done  with  4*  to  6^  theodolites  and  a  single  chain,  the  latter  with 
1 1^  to  10'  theocjolites  and  a  pair  of  chains,  which  are  comparerf 
i  frequently  with  a  standaird.  The  main  circuits  are  connect e<i 
with  every  station  of  the  principal  triangulation  within  reach. 
The  meridian  of. the  origin  is  determined  by  astronomical  obser- 
vOrtions;  the  angle  at  the  origin  between  the  meridian  and  the 
next  station  is  measured,  and  then  at  each  of  the,  successive 
stations  the  angle  between  the  immediately  preceding  and  follow- 
ing stations;  summing  these  together,  the  "  inclinations  *'  of  the 
lines  between  the  stations  to  the  meridian  of  the  origin  are  succes- 
sivdy  determined.  The  distances  between  the  stdtions^  multi- 
plied by  the  cosines  ahd  siijes  of  the  iftclinations.  give  thcJ  distance 
ot  each  station  from  the  one  preceding  it,  resolvfcd  in  the  divecn 
tions  parallel  and  perpendicvdar  respi^tively  to  the  mefMian  \efF 
the  origin;  and  the  algebraical  sums  of  these  quantities  give  the 
correspoilding  rectangular  co-ordinates  df  the  successive  station^ 
relatively  to  the  origin  and  its  meridian.  The  area  included  ih 
any  .circuit  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

areas  half  algebraical  sum  of  products  (xi  +  «t)  (ya— yi)  (18), 
Xij  yi  being  the  co-ordinates  of  the  first,  and  at2,  yj  those  of  th^ 
second  station,  of  every  line  of  the  traverse  in  succession  round 
the  circuit. 

Of  geometrical  tests  there  are  two,  both  applicable  at  the  close 
of  a  circuit:  the  first  is  anlgular,  vit,  the  sum  of  all  the  interior 
angles  of  the  described  polygon  should  be  equal  to  twice  as  many 
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right  aiigles  as  the  figure, has  fid^,  less  four;  the  second  fs  linear, 
VIZ,  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  x  co-ordinates  and  that  of  the  y 
co-ordinates  should  each  tte-wo.     The  astronomical  test'  is  this: 
at^any  station  .of  the  traverse  the  atimuth  ol  a  referring  ibark  mayl 
be"^  determined  *  by  aAtrono^niofil  ob8erva^Qaa;..j|ho.  imclination  'of> 
the  lin^  between  the  statioii and  the  refeTri9g  mark  to  the  meridian- 
of  the  origin  is  given  by  the  traverse ,  the  tWo  should  differ  by  the 
convergenc}'  of  the  meridians  of  the  station  and  t^e  origin.     In 
practice  Ihe^  angles  of'  the  truverae  are  diuaJly  adiusted  to  satisfy 
their -special  gw>iDetri4al  and  asiltQOQOimcal.t^^lii  thfi  tot  instance, 
^nd  then  th^  qo-ordinatef^  pi  the  stations  are  x^aiculated  and  adjusted 
by  corred;ions  applied  to  the  .longest,  that  the  angles  may  be. least 
disturbedf.  as  Ao  further  corrections  are  given  them.  ,      '    ' 
'    The  exact  value  of  tbei  converg^Ace,  when  tb^diMiaiioe'land  axi- 
.  0iuth  of  the  ta<:Qnd  astipfionudai  fftatiokt  ixtabr  th<t  6xt^ ' 
ro/       are  Jpiown, .  is  thai  of  J3.-r-(f4-4)  of  eqifation   (5).; 
VflAiidfMc    "bui,  as  the  first  term  is  sufficient  tor  a  traverse,  we  have 
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substituting  *,  the  co-ordiiiate  of  the  second  station  perpendicular 
to  the  meridian  of  the  origin,  for  c  sin  A.  .      .r,)..    ,    . 

The  eo-orBiiilattt9  of  the  f»rindipBl  stktioiisraf  a  triganvmetriesl 
survey  are  usually  the  spherical  cordrdtnaj^  ^  lati^i»d»  a«4  lofigir 
tude;  those  of  a  traverse,  survey  are  always,  pectangplar, 
plane  for  a  small  area  but  spherical  for  A*  large  'one. 
It  is  often  necessary,  therefore,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison and  check  at  ststions  oommott  to  «arveys  of 
both  descriptions;  to  convert,  either  rectftn^lar  co- 
ordinates into  latitudes  and  lo/igit.udes,  or  vice  versa, 
in  order  that  the  errors  of  traverses  may  be  dispersed  by  proportion 
over  the  co-ordinates  of  the  traverse  stations,  it  desired,  or  adjusted 
in  the  final  mapping.  The  latter  is  generally  s^U  that  10  necessary, 
more  particuktrly  when  the  traverses  ♦uereffn^^d  tO/ quC5cesai/«^e 
trigonometrical  sta^ons  as  origins,  a^  the  pperat^ons  .are.  bein^ 
extended,  in  order  to  prevent  any  large  accumulation  01.  error. 
Similar  conversions  are  also  frequently  necessary  iii  map  projeefions. 
The  method  of  effecting  them  will  n&k  be  indicated.      ' 

Let  A  and  B  be  any  two  points,  Aa  the  meridiaA  of.  Af  Bb  the 
parallel  of  latitude  of  B;  then  Ab,  Bb  will  be  their  differences  in 
kt  '.      -J.    ^         latitude  and  longitude;  from  B  draw\B[r 

2!"*f»r™' perpendicular   to   Aa:   then    AP,    BP 
mt^fGO'     ^if  |)e  the  rectanguUr  aphcrical  corordin^ 
w^*^*-     at^  of  B  i^tiuMy  txyA,    Pw*  nP^». 
AP.^jt  the  arc  Pftffif,  and  the  arie  Bb,  the  diffciv- 
ence  of  longitudei  =  « ;  also  let  X^,  \h  and  X^    be 
'    the  latitudes  oi  A,  B,  and  the  point  P,  pp  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  meridian,  and  pp  the  normal  ter- 
minating  in  the  axis  minor  for  the  latitude  Xp;  and 
FiG'  5-     let  /)o  l^  the  radius  of  curvature  for  the  latitude 
i(Xa+Xp).    Then,  when  the  rectan^lar  co-ordinates  are  given,  we 
have,  taking  A  as  the  origin,  the  liUitude  of  which  is  known, 

X«=X«  +  ^osec  i";  if«-^tanXp  cdsec  i";         | 

PO  2ppvp  U,^). 

Xfc-Xfl=^cosec  i"-i?;  «=— sec(X»+Ji7)  cosec  i"     J 

Po  pp  "* 

And,  when  the  latitude  and  longitude  are  given,  we  have  ^ 


'-(f)*5^ 


^in  2  X&  sh<  i' 


(20). 


y  =i>o{X»  —  N/a  -f  njsin*  i 
Jfe  =  wi'pcos  (Xfc  +  li7)sin  I ", 

When  a  hill  peak  or. other  prominent  object  has  been  gb^iyed 
from  a  number  pf  stations  whose  co-ordinates  are  already  fixed,  the 
CcwArrfiii«te«  converging  rays  may  be  projected  graphically,  and  from 
jTi/n^iSSld  ^^  examinationiof  their  several  intersections  the  most 
/LhA-  probable  position  /pf.the  obiectj  niay  be  obtained  almost 
'^"^  as  a.ccurately  as  b)^  calculations  by  ihp  method  of  leatst 

squares,  which  ate  very  laborious  and  out  oT  place  for  the  detei'- 
mination  of  a  secondarj^  poiht.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  the  appHcatiou  of  this  method  to  points  on.  a  plane  surface 
in  the  calculations  of  the  ordnance  survey;  Let.  iu  s^^ ,  .  .  be 
stations  whoea  rectangular  co-ordinates,  xu  xp  .  .  ,  pejrpendicular, 
and  yi,  yt,  .  .  .  parallel,  to  the  meridian  ot  the  origin  are  given; 
let  ai,  Gj,  .  .  .  be  the  bearings — here  the  direction-inclinations 
with  the  meridian  of  the  origin-^--of  atiy  point  P,  as  observed  at 
the  several  stations;  and  let  p  be  an.  approjdmate  positipn  of  P, 
with  co-ordinates  «;«,  y,,  as  determined. by  graphical  projection  on 
a  district  map  or  by  rough  calculation.  Construct  a  diagram  of 
the  rays  converging  around  p,  by  taking  a  point  to  represent  p 
>  lines  through  it  at  right  angles  to  each  other  to 


and  drawing  two 


\In  the  Indian  survey,  tables  aHe  employed  for  these  calc^ulat ions 
which  give  the  value  of  i'  ojt  arc  in  feet  on  the  meridian*  and  on 
each  parallel  of  latitude,  at  intervals  of  5'  apart ;  also  acorresponding 
table  of  ard^ei^hies  (Pb)  of  spheroidal  arcs  of  parallel  (Bo)  i"  in 
length,  from  which  the  arc-vermnes  for  shatter  or  lottgef  arcs  are 
obtained  proportiotially  to  tlveiaquares  of  the  arps;.^  istafetoiAs  the 
.difference  pf  Ic^j^itude  converted  into  linear  mefpurp^    ' .  j 


eatt  or  west  of  ^-"'Oi^  oateukite  («p-^«i).«at?  €k,  andtoiAipa*^  with 
'b^^:^i)  to.  fijftd  how  far  .the  direction  failrito  ikhe.^nottfa.oo-  aauthi«f 
pi,.  Set  off  tho  distance  pn  th^  cQf;r^pQpdii^  axis  of  p^  and. through 
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dke  point  thus  fixed  draw  the  dh-ection  Ui  wtth  ^  contanon  piiiitrturtof . 
AM  the  other  ritys  around  ^may  be  dtawn  in  like  maftner;  they  wiH 
intersect  each  other  in  a  number  6f  points,  the  cehtfe  pf  y^hich  Way 
be  adoijted  as  the  most  probable  poiiticM^  of  PI  The  eb^btditiatA 
of  P  will  then  be  readily  obtained  fx'dm  thdse  of' ^* the  distances 
on  the  meridian  and  perpendicular.  In  the  annexed  diapam 
(fig.  6)  P  is  supposed  to  have  been  observed  from  five  stations, 
giving  as  many  intersecting  lays,  (i;  1).  <2,  2),  .  ...  ;  there  are  ten 
points  of  intersection,  the  mean  position  of  which  gives  the  tfne 
position  of  P,  the  assumed  posreion  being  p.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  the  method  are  that,  the  bearings  being  indepiendent, 
an  erroneous  bearing  may  be  redrawn  without  distlirbinfe  those  that 
are  Correct  i'amilarty  n^w  bearings  may  be  intn»lu«ied  without 
disturbing  previous  work,  and  observations  from  a  larg^  ■number 
of  stations  tnay  be  readily  utilized,  Whereas,  WheA  caltml^tion 
is  resorted  >  to,  obsenreitibns  m  excess  of  the  minimum  number 
required  are  frequently  rejected  because  of  the  labour  of  (Computing 
them.'  ',.  .  / 

AuTHOttiTlBS,— Clarke,  Geodesy  (London) ;  Waller,  ♦*  India's 
Contribution  to  Geodesy,"  Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  vol.  clxxxvl!  (1895)'; 
Thuiltier,  Martual  tf  Surv&yinf  for  Indid  (Calcutta)  t  Gore,  Hand- 
book 0}  Professional  Insirud/ions  for  Ihe  Topograpkicttl  Bntfidi 
Surv^  of  India  Department  (Calcutta);  D'A.  Jjacksoh,  Aid  to 
Survey  Practice  (London,  18^);  Woodthorpe,  Junts  to  T>avellers 
(Plane<abling  ^ion);  Grant,  •'Diagram  fat  Determihiflft  I^faI- 
laxesi"  &c.,  Geoi.  Journ.  (Tune  1896);  P5^rce,  "  Econowio.  >JU«e 
<rf  the  Plane-Table,'*  vol.  xcli.  pf.  ih,  Pfo.  Jn^l,  Ctv,  Enp;  Bridges- 
Lee,  Photog^dphk  Surveyinz  (I899);,  London  So<iiety  of  Eijfinetei^s^ 
Laussedat,  Rechei^ches  sur  Us  instruments  hs  mithodes  et  fe  desstii 
topographique  (Paris,  1898);  H.  M.  Wilson,  Topographic  Surveying 
(New  York,  1905) ;  Professional  Papers  Royal  Engineers,  (occasional 
paper  series),  vol.  xiii.  paper  v.  by  Holcfich;  vol.  xiv.  'paper  ii.  by 
Talbot  J  vof .  xxvi.  paper  1.  by  MacDonnell  (R.E.  liistitfutp,  (Siatham  J. 

'    '(T.H.|i.*) 
'6.  NAtmcAx  Purveying;    '  '  .     ,, 

The  great  majority  of  nautical  surveys  arb  carried'  out  by 
H.M.  surveying  vessels  under  the  orders  <Jf  th^  hydrographer 
of  the  admiralty.  Plans  of  harbours  and  anchoragcis  are  also 
received  from,  p.M.  ships  in  commissipa  on  foreign. atationa, 
but  surveya,  of.  an  extended  nature  can  hardly  be  exetnted 
exo^t  by  a  ship  specially  fitted  and  earrying  a  trained  staiF 
of  -officers.  The  introduction  of  steam  placed  means  at  .the 
disposal  of  hauticaJ  surveyors  which  largely  modified  Ihe  con- 
ditions under  which  they  had  to  work  in  the  earlier  days  oi  sailing 
veasek,  and  it  has  enaUed  the  ship  to  be  used  in  various  ways 
fWeVionsly  impracticable:  The  heaVy  draught  of  ships*  i^  'tne 
present  day,  the  growing  increase  of  oc^^n/and  coasting  tiraffic 
all  over  the  world,  coupled  with  the  desire  toisave  distance  by 
TOuatding  points  of  land  and  other  dangei^^asdesely  as  possible, 
demand  surveys  on  larger  settles  and  in  greater  detail'  than 
was  formerly  necessary;  and  to  ineet  these. n;ipdern.nequirwpnts 
resurveys.of  many  parts  of  the  world ^are  icotitinually  b^ing 
called  for.  ,  Nautical  diirveys  vary  muoh  in  chiiTactei*  aetmxJing 
teth^  nature  of  the  work,  its  importance  to  navigatioi^,  Arid  thie 
time  available.  The  elaborate  methp4s  i^ad  lUg^d  kg^uin^qy  pf 
a  triangul'ation  for  geodetic  pi^urposos  w -.shprej  arie  lumeceM^sy, 
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and  are  not  attempted;  astronomical  observations  at  intervals 
in  an  extended  ^iirvey  prevent  any  seripus  accumulation  of  errors 
consec^uent  upon  a  triangulation  which  is  usually  carried  out 
with  instruments,  of  which  an  8-in.  theodolite  is  the  largest 
iiHe  uied,  whilst  5>in.  theodolites  generally  suffice,  and  the 
sextant  is  largely  employed  for  the  minor  triangulation.  The 
scales  upon  whidi  nautical  surveys  are  plotted  range  from  }  in. 
to  2  or  3  in.  to  the  sea-mile  in  coast  surveys  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  navigation,  according  to  the  requirements;  for 
detailed  surveys  of  harbours  or  andiorages  a  scale  of  from  6  to 
12  in.  is  usually  adopted,  but  in  special  cases  scales  as  large  as 
6o  in.  to  the  mile  are  used. 

The  following  are  the  principal  in6trumejita  required  for  use  in 
the  field:  ThcoMH^  5  in.,  ntted  With  large  telescope  of  high  power, 
with  coloured  ^lades  to  the  eye-piece  for  observing 
the  sun  for  true  biparings.  Sextant,  8  in.  observing,  stand 
and  artificial  horizon.  Chronometer s^  eight  box,  and 
two  or  three  pocket,  are  usually  supplied  to  surveying  vessels. 
Sounding  sextants,  differing  from  ordinary  sextants  in  being  lighter 
and  handier.  The  arc  is  cut  only  to  minutes,  reading  to  Targe 
angles  of  as  much  as  140**,  and  fitted  with  a  tube  of  bell  shape  so  as 
to  include  a  large  field  in  the  telescope,  which  is  of  high  power. 
Measuring  chain  f 00  ft.  in  length.  Ten-foot  pole  for  coast-lining, 
is  a  light  pole  carrying  two  oblong  frames,  18  in.  by  24  in.t  covert 
with  canvas  painted  white,  with  a  broad  vertical  black  stripe  11^  the 
centre  and  fixed  on  the  pole  10  ft.  apart.  Station-pointer,  an  instru- 
ment in  constant  requisition  either  for  sounding,  coast-lining,  or 
topcM^raptiical  plotting,  which  enables  an  observer's  position  to  be 
fixed  by  taking  two  angles  between  three  <^jects  suitably  situated. 
The  movable  legs  being  set  to  the  observed  angles,  and  placed  on  the 
plotting  sheet,  th&  chamfered  edges  of  the  three  less  are  brought  to 
pass  through  the  points  observed.  The  centre  m  the  instrument 
then  indicates  the  observer's  position.  Heliostats,  for  reflecting  the 
rays  of  the  sun  from  distant  stations  to  indicate  their  position,  are 
invaluable.  The  most  convenient  form  is  Galtoa's  sun  signal ;  but  an 
ordinary  swine  mirror,  mounted  to  turn  horizontally,  will  answer 
the  purpose,  the  flash  beinf  directed  from  a  hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  mirror.     Pocket  aneroid  barometer^  required  for  topogmphical 

Purposes.  Prismatic  compass,  patent  logs  (taffrail  and  harpoon), 
ucas  wire  sounding  machine  (large  and  small  size),  and  Jameses 
submarine,  sentry  are  also  required.  For  chart-room  use  ace;  pro- 
vided a  graduated  brass  scale,  steel  straight-edges  and  beam  •com- 
passes of  different  lengths,  rectangular  vulcanite  or  ivory,  protractors 
of  6-in.  and  12-in.  length,  and  semicircular  brass  piptractors  of  lo-in. 
radius,  a  box  of  good  mathematical  drawing  instruments,  lead 
weights,  drawing  boards  and  mounted  paper. 

£very  survev  must  have  fixed  objects  which  are  first  plotted  on 
the  sheet,  and  technically  known  as  "  points."  A  keen  eye  Is 
MmrkM  mad  "^^i^ed  for  natural  marks  of  all  kinds,  but  these  nmst 
BMcottiL  ^^^^^  ^  supplemented  by  whitewash  marks,  cairns, 
tripods  or  bushes  covered  with  white  canvas  or  calico^ 
and  flags,  white  or  black  according  to  backp^und.  On  low  coasts, 
flagstans  upwards  of  80  ft.  high  must  sometimes  be  erected  in  order 
to  get  the  necessary  ran^e  of  vision,  and  thereby  avoid  the  evil  of 
small  triangles,  in  working  through  which  errors  accumulate  so 
rapidly.  A  barling  spar  35  ft.  in  length,  securely  stayed  and 
carrying  as  a  topmast  (with  proper  guys)  a  somewhat  lighter  spar, 
lengthened  by  a  long  bamboo,  will  give  the  required  height  A 
fixed^  beacon  can  be  erected  in  shallow  water,  2  to  ^  fathoms  in 


long.  The 


about  45 

!  heels  kept  open 


depth,  by  constructing  a  trii 

heads  of  two  of  them  are  lashed  together,  and  the  .      . 

at  a  fixed  distance  by  a  plank  about  27  ft.  long,  nailed  on  at  about 
p  ft.  above  the  heels  of  the  spars.  These  are  taken  out  by  three 
boats,  and  the  third  tripod  leg  lashed  in  position  on  the  boats,  the 
heel  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  other  two.  The  first  two  legs, 
weighted,  are  let  go  together;  using  the  third  leg  as  a  prop,  the  tripod 
is  hauled  into  position  and  secured  by  guys  to  anchors,  and  by  addi^ 
tional  weights  slipped  down  the  legs.  A  vertical  pole  with  bamboo 
can  now  be  added,  its  weighted  heel  being  on  the  eround  and  lashed 
to  the  foriit.  On  this  a  flag  14  ft.  square  may  be  hoisted.  Floating 
beacons  can  be  made  by  fining  up  flush  the  heads  of  two  27-gallon 
casks»  connected  by  nailing  a  piece  of  thick  plank  at  top  and  bottom. 
A  barhng  spar  passing  through  holes  cut  in  the  planks  between  the 
casks,  projecting  at  least  20  ft.  below  and  about  10  ft.  above  them,  is 
toggled  securely  by  iron  pins  above  the  uoper  and  below  the  lower 
plank.  To  the  upper  part  of  the  spar  is' lashed  a  bamboo,  30  to 
35  ft;  long,  carrying  a  Wack  flag  12  to  16  ft.  square,  which  will  be 
visible  from  the  ship  lo  m.  in  clear  weather.  The  ends  of  a  span  of 
i-in.  chain  are  secured  round  the  spar  above  and  below  the  casks 
with  a  long  link  travelling  upon  it,  to  which  the  cable  is  attached  by 
a  slip,  the  end  being  carried  up  and  lightly  stopped  to  the  bamboo 
below,  the  flag.  A  wire  strop,  kept  open  by  its  own  stiff nete,  is  fitted 
to  the  casks  for  convenience  in  slipping  and  pkking  up,  The  beacon 
is  moored  with  chain  and  rope  half  as  k>ng  af ain  as  the  depth  of 
Water.  Beacons  have  been  moored  by  sounding  line  in  as  great 
depth  as  3000  fathoms  wit^  a  weight  of  lOO  lb. 


"Pixiag.' 


There  is  nothing  in  a  nautical  survey  which  requires  more 
attention  than  the  '*  fix  '^  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved 
is  essential  in  order  to  select  properly  situated 
objects.  The  method  of  fixing  by  two  angles 
between  three  fixed  points  is  ^nerally  known  as  the  **  two-circle 
method,"  but  there  are  really  three  circles  involved.  The 
'*  station-pointer  "  is  the  instrument  used  for  plotting  fixes. 
Its  contniction  d^>ends  upon  the  fact  that  angles  subtended 
by  the  chord  of  a  segment  of  a  cirde  measured  from  any  point 
in  its  circumference  are  equaL  The  lines  joining  three  fixed 
points  form  the  chords  of  segments  of  three  circles,  each  of  which 
passes  through  the  observer's  position  and  two  of  the  6aaed 
points.  The  mot6  rectangular  the  angle  at  which  the  drdes 
intersect  each  other,  and  the  more  sensitive  they  are,  the  better 
will  be  the  fix;  one  condition  is  useless  without  the  other.  A 
circle  is  "  sensitive  "  when  the  angle  between  the  two  objects 
responds  readily  to  any  small  movement  of  the  observer  towards  or 
away  from  the  centre  of  the  drde  passing  through  the4>bserver's 
position  and  the  objects.  This 
is  most  markedly  the  case 
when  one  object  is  very  dose 
to  the  observer  and  the  other 
very  distant,  but  not  s6  when 
both  objects  are  distant. 
Speaking  generally,  the  sensi- 
bility of  angles  depends  upon 
the  relative  distance  of  the 
two  objects  from  the  observer, 
as  well  as  the  absolute  distance 
of  the  nearer  of  the  two.  In 
the  accompanying  diagram  A, 
B,  C  are  the  objects,  and  X 
the  observer.  Fig.  7  shows 
the  cirde  passing  through  C,  B  and  X,  cutting  the  drcle  ABX  at 
a  good  angle,  and  therefore  fixing  X  independently  of  the  drcle 
CAX,  which  is  less  sensitive  than  either  of  the  other  two.  In  fig.  8 
the  two  first  cirdes  are  very  sensitive,  but  being  nearly  tangential 


Fig.  7- 


Fig.  8. 
they  give  no  cut  with  each  other.  The  third  drcle  cuts  both 
at  right  angles;  it  is,  however,  far  less  sensitive,  and  for  that 
reason  if  the  right  and  left  hand  objects  are  both  distant  the 
fix  must  be  bad.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  because  the  angles 
CXB,  BXA  are  both  so  sensitive,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  ^ 
depends  on  the  predsion  with  whidi  the  angle  CXA  is  measured, 
that  angle  should  be  observed  direct,  together  with  one  of  the 
other  angles  composing  it.  Fig.  9  represents  a  case  where  the 
points  are  badly  disposed,  approaching  the  condition  known 
as  **  on  the  circle,"  passing  through 
the  three  points..  All  three  drdes 
cut  one  another  at  such  a  fine  angle 
as  to  give  k  very  poor  fix.  The  centre 
of  the  station-pointer  could  be  moved 
considerably  without  materially 
affecting  the  coincidence  of  the  legs 
with  the  three  points.  To  avoid  a 
bad  fix  the  following  rules  are 
safe.* — 

1.  Never  observe  objects  of  which 
the  central  is  the  furthest  unless  it 
is  very  distant  relatively  to  the  other 
two,  in  which  case  the  fix  is  admis- 
sible, but  must  be  used  with  caution. 

2.  Choose  objects  disposed  as  follows:  (a)  One  outside  object 
distant  and  the  other  two  near,  the  angle  between  the  two  near 
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objects  being  not  less  than  30^  or  more  than  140^.  The  amount 
of  the  angle  between  the  middle  and  distant  object  is  immaterial. 
{b)  The  tLree  objects  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  the  angle  between 
any  two  being  not  less  than  30^.  (c)  The  observer's  position 
being  inside  the  triangle  fonned  by  the  objects. 

A  fix  on  the  line  of  two  points  in  transit,  with  an  angle  to  a 
third  point,  becomes  more  sensitive  as  the  distance  between 
the  transit  poinits  increases  relatively  to  the  distance  between 
the  front  t^nsit  point  and  the  observer;  the  more  nearly  the 
an^le  to  the  third  point  approaches  a  right  a^gle,  and  the  nearer 
it  IS  situated  to  the  observer,  the  better  the  ta.  If  the  third 
point  is  at  a  long  distance,  small  errors  either  of  observation 
or  plotting  affect  the  result  largely.  A  good  practical  test  for 
a  fix  is  afforded  by  ^oticing  whether  a  very  slight  movement  of 
the  centre  of  the  station-pointer  will  throw  one  or  more  of  the 
points  away  from  the  leg.  If  it  can  be  moved  without  appreci- 
ably disturbing  the  coincidcfnce  of  the  leg  and  all  three  points, 
the  fix  is  bad.    .   , 

Tracing-paper  answers  exactly  the  same  puix>ose  as  the  station- 
pointer.  The  angles  are  laid  off  from  a  centre  representing 
the  position^  and  the  lines  broughjt  to  pass  through  the  points 
as  before.  This  entails  mor^  time,  and  the  angles  are  not  so 
accurately  measured  with  a  small  protractor.  Nevertheless 
this  has  often  to  be  used,  as  when  points  ate  close  together  on 
a  small  ,gcale  the  'Central  part  of  the  statio^^pointer  will  often 
hide  them  and.prievent  the  use  of  the  instrument.  The  use  of 
tradiig-piap^r  permits  any  number  of  angles  to  different  points 
to  be  laid  down  6n  it,  which  under  certain  conditions  of  fixing 
is  sometimes  a  great  advantage. 

Although  marine  surveys  are  in  reality  founded  upon  triangula- 
tion  and  measured  bases  of  some  description,  yet  wtum  plotted 
irregularly  the  system  of  triangles  is  not  always 
apparent.  The  triangulation  ranges  from  the  rough 
triangle  of  a  running  survey  to  the  carefully-  foraaed  triangles 
of  detailed  surveys.  The  measured  base  for  an  extended  survey 
is  provisional  only,  the  scale  resting  ultimately  mainly  upon  the 
astronomical  positions  observed  at  its  extremes.  In  the  case 
of  a  plan  the  base  is  absolute.  The  mam  triangulation,  of  which 
the  first  trianf^e  contains  the  measured  base  as  its  known  side, 
establishes  a  series  of  points  known  as  main  stations,  from 
which  and  to  which  angles  are  taken  to  fix  other  stations.  A 
sufficiency  of  secondary  stations  and  marks  .enables  the  detail 
of  the  chart  to  be  filled  in  between  them.  The  points  embracing 
the  area  to  be  worked  on,  having  been  plotted,  are  transferred 
to  field  boards,  upon  which  the  detail  of  the  work  in  the  field 
is  plotted;  when  complete  the  work  is  traced  and  re-transferred 
to  the  plotting-sheet,  which  is  then  inked  in  a$  the  finished  chart, 
and  if  of  large  extent  it  is  graduated  on  the  gHomonic  projection 
on  the  astronomicaJl  positions  of  two  points  ^uated  near  opposite 
comers  of  the  chart. 

The  kind  of  base  ordinarily  used  is  one  measured  by  chain 
on  flat  ground,  of  }  to  i)  m.  in  length,  between  two  points  visible 
from  one  another,  and  so. situated  that  a  triangulation  can  be 
readily  extended  from  them  to  embrace  other  pmnts  in  the  survey 
forming  well-conditioned  triangles.  The  error  of  the  chain  is 
noted  before  leaving  the  ship,  and  again  on  returning,  by  com- 
paring its  length  with  the  standard  length  of  100  ft.  marked 
on  the  ship's  deck.  The  correction  so  found  is  applied  to  obtain 
the  final  result.  If  by  reason  of  water  intervening  between  the 
base  stations  it  is  impossible  to  measure  tl^et  direct  distance 
between  them,  it  ia  permissible  to  deduce  it  by  traversing. 

A  Masthead  Angfe  Base  is  useful  for  small  plans  of  harbours, 
&c.,  when  circumstances  do  not  permit  of  a  base  being  measured 
on  shore.  The  ship  at  anchor  nearly  midway  between  two  base 
stations  is  the  most  favourable  condition  for  employing  this  method. 
Theodolite  reading  of  the  masthead  with  its  elevation  by  sextant 
observed  simultaneously  at  each  base  station  (the  mean  of  several 
observations  being  employed)  give  the  necessary  data  to  calculate 
the  distance  between  the  base  stations  from  the  two  distances 
resulting  from  the  elevation  of  the  masthead  and  the  simultaneous 
theodolite-angles  between  the  masthead  and  the  base  stations. 
The  height  of  the  masthead  may  be  temporarily  increased  by  secur- 
ing a  spar  to  extend  30  ft.  or  So  above  it,  and  the  exact  height  from 
truck  to  netting  is  fo^nd  by  tricing  up  the  end  of  the  measuring 


chaip.   The  angle  of  elevation  should,  pot  be  ^Uminished  bel^w  a^ut 
i^  from  either  station. 

Base  by  Sound, — ^The  interval  in  seconds  between  the  flash  and 
report  of  a  gun,  carefully  noted  by  counting  the  beats  of  a  watch 
or  pocket  chronometer,  multiplied  by  the  rate  per  second  at  which 
sound  travels  (corrected  for  temperature)  supplies  a  means  of 
obtaining  a  base  which  is  sometimes  of  great  use  when  other  methods 
are  not  available.  Three  miles  is  a  suitable  distance  for  such  a 
base,  and  guns  or  small  brass  Cohom  mortars  are  fired  alternately 
from  either  end,  and  repeated  several  times.  The  aritnraetical 
mean  is  not  strictly  correct,  owing  to  the  retardation  ojf  the  sound 
against  the  wind  exceeding  the  acceleration  when  travelling  with 


it;  the  formula  used  is  therefore  T 
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where  T  is  the  mean 


interval  required,  t  the  interval  observed  one  way,  ^  the  interval  the 
other  way.  The  method  is  not  a  very  accurate^  one,  but  is  sufii- 
cieotly  sp  when  the  scale  is*  finally  determined  by  astronomical 
observations,  or  for  sketch  surveys.  The  oMasuieihent'  should  be 
across  the  wind  if  possible,  especially  if  guns  can  only  be  fired  from 
one  end  of  the  base.  Sound  travels  about  1090  ft.  per  second  at  a 
tempeiaibure  of  3a^  F.,  and  increases  at  the  rate  of  1*15  ft.  for  each 
d^lDse  above  that  temperature,  decreasing  in  the  same  ^pcoportion 
for  temperat^ifea  bek)(w  32^ 

Base  by  Angle  of  Short  Measured  LeHf^h. — ^An  angle  measured  by 
sextant  beitween  two  well-defined  .marks  at  a  carefully  measured 
distance  apart^  placed  at  right  angles^  to  >the  required' base,  will  give 
a  base  for  a  small  plan*  .  ^       . 

Asironamical  Base, — The  difference  of  latitude  between  two 
stations  visible  from  each  oth^  and  nearly  in  the  same  meridian, 
combined  with  their  true  b^rings»  gives  an  excellent  base  for  an 
ektended  triangulation;  the  only  drawback  to  it  is  the  effect  of 
local  attraction  of  masses  of  land  in  the  vicinity  on  the  pendulum, 
or,  in  other  words,  on  the  mercury  in  the  artificial  horuon.  The 
base  stations  should  be  as  far  apart  as  {possible,  in  order  to  minimize 
the  effect  of  any  error  in  the  astronomical  observations.  The  obser- 
vation spots  would  not  necessarily  be  actually  at  the  base  stations, 
which  would  probably  be  situated  on  summits  at  some  little  distance 
in  order  to  command  distant  views.  In  such  cases  each  observation 
spot  would  be  connected  with  its  corre^xmding  base  station  by  a 
subsidiary  triangulation,  a  short  base  being  measured  for  the  pur** 
pose.  The  ship  at  anchor  off  the  observation  spot  frequently  affords 
a  convenient  means  of  effecting  the  connexion  by  a  masth^d  angle 
base  and  simultaneous  angles.  If  |X)ssible,  the  observation  spots 
should  be  east  or  west  of  the  mountain  stations  from  which  the  true 
bearinsfs  are  observed. 

II  the  base  stations  A  and  B  are  so  situated^  that  by>nafiDn  of 
distance  or  of  high  land  intervening  they  are  invisible  from  oae 
another,  but  both  visible  from  some  main  station  C  between  them, 
when  the  main  triangulation  is  completed,  the  ratio  of  the  sides 
AC,  BC  can  be  determined.  From  this  ratio  and  the  observed 
angle  ACB,  the  angles  ABC,  BAC  can  be  found. .  The  true- bearing 
of  the  lines  AC  or  BC  being  known,  the  true  bearing  of  the  base 
stations  A  and  B  can  be  deduced. 

Extension  of  Base, — ^A  base  of  any  description  is  seldom  long 
enough  to  plot  from  directly,  and  in  order  to  diminish  errors  >  of 
plottiiur  it  10  necessary  to  Deg\n  on  the  longest  side  possible  so  as 
to  work  inwards,  A  abort  base  measiured  on  flat  ground  will  give 
a  better  result  than  a  longer  one  measured  over  inequalities,  provided 
that  the  triangulation  is  carefully  extended  by  means  6f.  judiciously 
selected  triangles,  great  care  being  taken  to  plumb  the  centre  of  each 
station.  To  facilitate  the  extension  of  the  base  in  as  lew  triangles 
as  possible,  the  base  should  be  placed  so  that  there  are  two  stations, 
one  on  each  side  of  it,  subtending  angles  at  them  of  from  30^  to  40^, 
and  the  distances  between  which,  on  being  calculated  in  the  triangles 
of  the  quadrilateral  so  formed,  will  constitute  the  first  extensbn  of 
the  base.  SimUaily,  two  other  stations  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
the  last  two  will  form  another  quadrilateral,  giving  a  yet  Ipnger  side,, 
and  so  on. 

The  angles  to  be  used  in  the  main  triangulation  scheme  must 
be  very  carefully  observed  and  the  theodolite  placed  exactly 
over  the  centre  of  the  station.  Main  angles  are 
usually  repeated  several  times  by  resetting  the  vernier  ^^,^^^11, 
at  intervals  equidistant  along  the  arc,  in  order  to 
eliminate  instrumental  errors  as  well  as  errors  of  observation. 
The  selection  of  an  object  suitable  for  a  zero  is  important. 
It  should,  if  possible,  be  another  main  station'  at  some 
distance,  but  not  so  far  or  so  high  as  to  be  easily  obscured^ 
well  defined,  and  likely  to  be  permanent.  Angles  to  secondary 
stations  and  other  marks  need  not  be  repeated  so  many  times 
as  the  more  important  angles,  but  it  is  well  to  check  all  angles 
once  at  least.  Rough  sketches  from  all  stations  are  of  great 
assistance  in  identifying  objects  from  different  points  of  view, 
the  angles  being  entered  against  each  in  the  sketch. 

False  Station. — When  the.  theodolite  canno^  for  any  reason  be 
placed  over  the  centre  of  a  station,  if  the  distance  be  measured 
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and  th^'tJlfcb^tJlltfe  nefadittg  of'it  be  noted,  the  observe  Jangles  itiay 
l?e  reduced  to  what  they  would  be  at  the  <*0ntre  of  the, Stat jon; 
False  stations  liaVe  frequently  to  be  made  i A  practice;  a  ^mple 
mle  to  taeet'iktt  iases  b  of  great  assidtajice  to  £ivoid  the  poBsibinty 
of  eitor  in  applying  Ae  correction  Mrith  its '  proper ,  sign.  This 
iliay  very  easily  be  found  as  follows,  ivithout  having  to  be$tow  a 
moment's' thought. beyond  applying  the  rule»  which  &  a  matter  of 
no  stttalt^gain  in.  time  when  a  large  number  of  atigles  have  to  be 
corrected-  -        :  . 

Ilfite.i— Pat  doWn  the  theodolite  reading  whieh  h  is  required  to 
cortect  (Jcici^a^ed  if  necessary  by  360**),  and  from'  it  siibtract  the 
theodolite  reading  of  the  Centre  of  ^t he 
•station.  Call  this  reoiainder  0^  With 
^  as  a  "  course  "  and  the  number  of  feet 
f nym  the  theodolite  to  the  Btation  as'  a 
"  distance,'^  enter' the  traverse  table  a^Ad 
take  oat  the  gteater  Increment  if  $  Kes' 
between  45*  and  135^  or  between  325^ 
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Tru^renver^  and  3 1 5*,  and  the  lesser  increment  for 
^  other  angles.     The  accompanying  dia* 

gram  (6g;  10)  will  asndt  the  memory; 
Refer  this  inorettient  to  the  '*  table  of 
subtended  angles  by  variM^  lengths  at 
. :  V  ! .  '■  -  .  different  distances  *'  (using'  the  distance 
of  the*  object  observed)  and  find  the 
^^'•:  '  ^f  corresponding  correottdn  in  arc,  which 
mark  +  or  —  according  as  B  is  under  or  ofvet  l6o*.  Apply  this 
eoWectSori'to  the  observed  theodolite  angle.  A  "  table  of  subtended 
aAgles  "  is  trnneoeteary  if  the  formula 

;;.,.    :, .^  \      number  of  feet  subtended X34  i^ ^  :«1,*:..^ 

Angfe  m  ^orAsr.^^^^^  ^^  ^^j^g*  ^  ^_^^^^^  be  used  instead. 

Converg^htcy  9f  Af«rii«ii»s.-^TJie  differepce  of  the  reciprocal  true 
heaJring^  Det\jreen  two  stations  is  calle4  the  "  convergency.*'  The 
formula  f^  calcuij^^  it  is  ;  Conv.  in  minutes  s=dist.  in  sea-miles 
X  sin,  Merc,  bearing  X  tan.  mid.  lat.  Whenever  true  bearings 
axe  used  in  triang^ulation,  the  effect  of  cpnvergency  miust  be  con- 
sidered and  applied..  In  north  latitudes  the  southerly  bearing  is 
^e  greater  of  the  tw^^  sisjA  in  south  latitudes  the  northerly  beann^. 
The  Mercatorial  bearing  between  two  stations  is  the  mean  of  their 
reciprocal  true  bearings. 

After  a  preliminary  run  oyer  the  ground  to  note  suitable 
positions  iox  main  and  secondary  stations  oa  pronfiinent  headr 
Trtmngw  lands,  islands  and  summits  not  tea  iar  bftck  from 
Htfetf  GMtf  t&e  edast,  «nd,  if  no  former  survey  eocists,  to  make 
^•^•^*  at  the  same,  time  a  rough  plot  of  them  by  compass 
and  pa,tent .  Ipg,  a  sdieme  must  be  formed  for  the  main 
triangulation  with  the  object  of  enck>&kng  the  whole  survey  in 
as  few  triangl^i  as  possible,  regard  being  paid  to  the  Kmit  of 
vision  of  each  fetation  due  to  its  height,  to  the  existing  meteoro- 
bgioal  coaditioQ$,  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  higher  land 
intervening,  and  to  its  accessibility.  The  triangles  decided 
upon  should  be  well-conditioned,  taking  care  not  to  introduce 
j^n  angle  of  less  than  30*'  to  35*,  which  is  only  permissible  when 
tlie  two  longer  sides  of  suchja  triangle  are  of  nearly  equal  length, 
and  when. in. the  calculation  that  will  follow  one  of  tjieae  sides 
shall  bef  derived  from  the  other  and  not  from  the  short  side. 
In  open  country  the  selection  of  stations  is  comparatively  an 
easy  matter,  but  in  country  densely  wooded  the  time  occupied 
by  a  triangulation  is  mfiinly  governed  by  the  judicious  selection 
of  stations  quickly  reached,  sufficiently  elevated  to  command 
distant  views,  and  situated  on  sumttiits  capable  of  being  readily 
cleared  of  trees  in  the  required,  direction,  an  all-round  view  being, 
of  course,  desirable  but  not  always  attainable.  The  positions 
of  secondary  stations  will  also  generally  be  decided  upon  during 
the  pseliminary  reconiiaissancd.  The  object  of  these  stations 
is  to  break  up  the  large  primary  triangles  into  triangles  of  smaller 
size,  dividing  up  th^'  distances  between  the  primary  stations 
into  suitable  lengths;  they  are  selected  with  a  view /to  greater 
accessibility  tl^an  the  latter,  and  should  therefore  usually  be 
near  the  coa^t  and  at  no  great  elevation.  Upon  shots  ffom  thes6 
will  depend  the  position  of  the  greater  number.  Of  ihk  coast-line 
marks',  to  be  erected  and  fixed  as  the  detailed  surVey  of  each 
section  pf  the  coast  is  taken  in  hand  in  regular  order..  The  nature 
of  the  base  to  be  used,  artd  its  position  in  order  to  fulfil,  the  con- 
diliohs  specified  under 'the'  head  of  Bases  must  be  considered, 
the  base  when  extended  forinihg  a  side  of  one  of  the  main  triangles. 
It  is  immaterial  at  what  part  of  the  survey  the  base  Is  situated, 
b\it  f!  it  is  neat  ont;  end,  a  satisfactory  eheck  on  the  accuracy 
6f  the  ttiarigulation  is  obtained  by  comparing  the  length  of  a 


side  af  the  otheir  textteme  of  the  survey,  derived  by  calculation 
thrbugl!  the  ^hole  system  of  triangles,  with  its  length  deduced 
fronl  a  check  base  measured  in  its  vicinity.  II!  is  generally  a 
saving  of  time  to  measure  the  base  at  some  anchorage  or  harbour 
that  requires  a  large  scale  plan.  The  triaiigulation  favolved 
ih  extending  the  base  16  connect  it  with  the  main  triahgulation 
scheme  can  thus  be'utiMzed  for  both  purposes,  and  while  the 
triangulation  is  being  calculated  and  plotted  the  'siirvey  of  the 
plan  can  be  prdcecded  With.  True' bteritigii  are  observed  at 
both  ends  of  the  survey  and  the  resets  sub^e<iuerttly  compared: 
Astronomical  observations  fbr  latitude  atie  obtained  at  observa- 
tion spots  near  the  extremes  of  the  sdrV^y  'and  the  nieri'dianf 
distance  ruii  between  them,  the  observatidn  spots  beirig^tdhne'cted 
with  the  primary  triarigulatibn",  they  ar6  usually  disposed  at 
intervals  of  from  ioo  to  150  nf./.a!nd  thus  efrois  diieto'a  tri- 
angulation carried  out  with  theodolites  bf  modenitel  dianiet^r 
do  not  accumiilate  to  any  serious' extent.  IfHhe  sttrvey  is 
greatly  extended,  intermediate  observation  spots  aftord  a  satis- 
,  factory  check,  by  comparing  the  positions  as  calculated  in  the 
triangulation  with  those'  obtained  tiy  direct  observation. 
'  CalcukUing  ihe  Trianpd(Uion,^^T\L^  triangles  as  observed  being 
tabulated,  the  angles  of  each  tcian^e  are  ooneoted  to  brinp  their 
sum  to  exaq^  i.89*«.  JV^  must  expect  to  find  errors  ia,th#itinangle* 
of  as  much  as  one  nunute,  but  ijnder  favourable  conditions,  t&y 
may  be  much  less.  In  distributing  the  errors  we  miist  consider 
the  general  skin  of  the  observer^  the  size  of  his  thebdoHtfe  relatively 
to  the  others,  and  the  conditions  under  wkich^  his  angles  were 
observed;  failLog  any:  particular  iQason  '$o.aaaig&Tajlais^':error  to 
one  angle  them  to  another,  the  error  must  be  divided  equally » 
bearing  in  mind  that  an  alteration  in  the  sniall  angle  will  make 
more  difference  in  the  resulting  posiHon  than  in  ei<>her  of  the  other 
two,  and  as  it  approaches  30''  (the  limit^of  a  recoving  angle)  it  is 
well  t0jcha#ge  it  but  very  slightly  ii^the,  abstfyie  ol  any^rong; 
reason  to  the  contrary.  The  length  of  base  being  detei^nined,  the 
sides  of  all  the  triangles  involved  are  calculated  by  the  ordkMf^ 
rules  of  trigonometry.  Starting  from  ^he  true  bearmg  observed  at 
one  end  of  the  surv^,  the  beating  of  the  side  of  eaoh  triangle  that 
forms  the  immediate  line  of  jiinction  from  one  to  the  other  ia  found 
by  applying,  the  an£[les  necessary  for  the  purpose  in  the  respective 
triangles,  not  forgetting  to' apply  the  convergency  between  each  jpair 
of  stations  when  revering  the  bearings.  The  bearing  of  the  rnial 
fflde  is  then  compart  witn  the  bearing  obtained  by  direct  observa^- 
tioa  at  that  end:  of.  the  survey.  The  difference  is  principally  due  to* 
aqcufiulated  errovs  in  the  triangulation ;  half  of  the  differepce  is  then 
applied  to  the  bearing  of  each  side.  Convert  these  true  bearings 
into  Mercatorial  bearings  by  applying  half  the  convergency  between 
each  pair  of  stations^  With  the  lengths  of  the  connecting  sides 
found  from  the  n^easured  base  and  their  Mercatoriat  bearing,  the 
Mercatorial  bearing,  of!  pne  observation,  spot  from  the  other  is  found 
by  middle  latitude  sailing.  Takijig  tlie  observed  astronomical 
positions  of  the  observation  spots  aild  first  reducing  their  true 
difference  longitude  to  departure,  as  measured  on  a  spheroid  from' 

the  formula  Dep.=T.  D.  long,  ^^i  gl  ^, '^•.  of'btf •.  then  with  the 

d.  lat.  and  dep.  the  M^catodal  true  bearing  and  distance  between 
the  observation  spots  is  calculated  by  middle  latitude  sailing,  and 
compared  with  that  by  triangulation  and  mea«ui:ed  base.  To 
adjust  any  discrepancy,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  probable 
error  of  the  observations  for  latitude  and  meridian  distance;  within 
those  limits  the  astronomical  positions  may  safely  be  altered  in  order 
to  harmonize  the  results;  it  is  more  important  to  bring  the  bearings 
into  close  agreement  thai^  the  distance.  From  the ,  amended 
astronomical  positions  the  Mercatorial  true  bearings  and  distance 
between  them  are  re-calculated.  The  difference  between  this 
Mercatorial  bearing  and  that  found  from  the  triangulation  and 
measured  base  must  be  applied,  to  the  bearing  of  each  side  to  get 
the  final  corrected  bearings,  and  to  the  loganthm  oC.e^h  side  of 
the  triangulation  as  originally  calculated  must  be  added  or  sub- 
tracted the  difference  between  the  logarithms  of  the  distance  of  the 
amended  positions  ol  the  observation  spots  an^  the  same  distance  by 
triangulation. 

CtUculdting  Intermediate  Astronomical  Positions.— ^e  latitude 
and .  longitude  of  any  intermediate  qiain  station  may  now  be 
calculated  from  the  finally  corrected  •  iNlei-catorial  true  bearings 
and  lengths  of  sides-  The  difference  longitude  SO  found  is  what  It 
would  be  if  measured  on  a  true  sphef-e,  whereas  we  require  it  as 
measured  on  a  ^heroid, '  which  i&  slightly  less.     The  correction 

»9d.  long.  -^   ^^X'  ?  ■  must  therefore  be  -subtracted;  or  the  true 


difference    longitude    may    be 

J       no.  ft.  in  1  m.  of  lat> 

-  P*  no.  ft.  in  I  nu  of  long.' 

in  a  triangulation  for  hydrbgraphical  purposes  both^'thfe  bearing^ 


found    direct    from    the    formula 
From  the  to^egoii^g  It  is.  seen  that 
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upon  tiife  astron^nttcal  <jbseHfeieo4i9  it  the  ^att^tAfis  bfthe  8ur%«yt 
tite  dl^i^ed  mie  bcariilgs  aind  meaaurfed  baae  jrrfe -«faieyicndy 
ttioi-e  111  the'  nalttfre  of  chedkd  than  aitVthhi^ '"^se.  It  is  obvious, 
thefefbi**;*  that 'the  neaiW  tiDg^ttier'the  obsfervatioti'spots,  the  f>redte«r 
efFed;  will  a  ^ytfti  error  in  thfe  astrbnortiicaa  positions  ■  have  apori 
the  Ifetlgth  itnd'd5?fectlotl^of  tftp  8i4^  of  the  triartgul&tion,  And  in 
sack  t^ka  tHit/be^tig^  iei^^ctUfllly'ol^^rved  inudtnfiV  b^  altered 
t6^  any  large  extent  whei^  '&  trKhnf^f  chdhsfe  'in  "the  as^fronobical 
p6sitiofi9  might  perhaps  i6ffect  thfe  tfecjiiit^  'hdrmOny.'  For  the 
reasons  given  under  Astronomical  Base^  high  land  nedT'Obfiervation 
spots  may  .cause,  venr  false,  results,  whigh  may  often,  acqount  /or 
disi:jrepkr£ies  "vo^bn  AtvaieA  oii  bpfjiositxi' dle»  of  H  hiOUntl&in6us 
coantfy*  C' ■"••■'  ''  '"•'•  ^''•''  '•''  ''•  ^'•-'■'  '■"■  ■'..''■■■•.*' 
-».G»at  dire  ijs' reqirfsitie  !n  prbjeAing'oi  paper  tjie'^poftits  6f  ^ 
swV«y.  TTid  papet  stotdll  be  ^b^ed  to  stretch  ^^ndsttfihfc 
-^  .  ks  \i  pleased  untft  H^conifes  to. a'  st?in4,  bejing  exposed 
^^^  ■'  to  the'  air  for  four  of  d>^e  ^oiiA  aaLay',yand  Wally 
Vrett  flittehed '  buf  by'  being  placed  oh  a,  tabtg  ,Wlth '  d;rawiiig 
toards  plated  oVer  it  heavily  wefghteA  ; Jl  the  triangulatibri 
has  teiep  calotilated  beforehand  througHout;.  anfl'^Ke  leilgths  of 
all  tlie  diffeireht  sides' have  .'been  found,  it  fa'ttibr^'adtatrta^^ebtiS 
to  bfegin!  plotting  \iy  distances*  rather  than 'by  chbtdi.'* '  pThe 
main.stations  are  tfcii&  got  d6^  in  less  titiie  difd  wftji  lesi  trouble, 
but  tiie$e  are  only  a  small  proportion  bf  the  points  to,  be:t)l5tted, 
and  loAg  Itne^  must  be  nie^d  between  the  stdtlbn^  aSt'fcaxis  fot' 
plotting  other  points  by  chords.  In  ridihi  these  line^  care 
must  bfc  taken  to  draw  ttieni  exactl)^  tiiratigh  Ihe  centre  pf  "thtf 
prlAs  deipt^g  the  stations,  but,  hiJwevfer  direfally  drawn^  there 
is  liability  ^<j)' slight  error  in  any  line' projected  to  a  point  lying 
beyond  the  distance  of  the  statiohfe  between  which  the  zero  line 
IS  drawn,  in,  plotting  by  distances,  thei^efoi'^,  /^  poiirta  that 
Wifi  slibseqtijehtly  have  to  fee  plotted  by  chords  should  lie  well 
within:  the  area  covered  by  the  main  triahgulatibn,  TJiree 
distances  naust  lie  measured  to  obtain  an  intersection  of  the  arcs 
cutting  each  other >t  a  siifficiently  Woad  ahglej  the  plc^tting 
of  the  main  stations  pnce  begtifi  mlist  be  completed  before 
distortion  of  the  paper'  can  ocCtu:  from  change'  in  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere.  Plotting,  whether  by  distance  or  by  chords, 
Tnrifsgyhtf  b(^gtrrt  oiiia  long  ^^^t  a^.pos^ble;  so  as  to  plot  invoQTis.n 
or  with  decreasing  distances.  In  plotting  by  chords  it  is  impor- 
taoit-  to  remfftnberiui  the  selection' of  lines  of  jefei^enice  (or  zaero. 
Unes);  thai,  ithat' should  bb  preftei:etl  whkh  .iQ£j&e» ithe  sm^ 
angle  withr'tbe  iiiie  to  be  pxojecteidi ^xon  it,  :ftnd!of  the.»ngular 
poiatB  tho^  nearest  to  the  object  to  be  psx>jeoted  jrom  tjbdm« 

Trtef^iiSdt^'  Methcdi  of  PTotting.^^ln  surveys  for  ^e  ordinary 
purposes  of  navigation,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  regulmr  cystem 
p{  triangMlation.caniipt  bejcacried  o«iti  and  racourse^ust  be  h$^  to 
a  variety, pf  devices;  the  judicious  use  of  the  ^hip  in  such  cases  is 
often  Essential','  and  with  proper  care  excellent  results  may  be 
ol»)b»ilM4.  A  few  examples  will  best  illustrate  some  of  the  methods 
used,  out  drdnmatancss'  Vary  so  much  in  every '  sunney  tbat  'A  .h 
only  j^oQsjhl^  $o  aneet<them  properly  by.  s^urfynj^^ach  casoaa  it 
arises,  aQd  tc  '  '  ^  '^  ^  "  "-  ' 

the  ^'back- 


having  been 

points  xsS  the  6iirvey,  C  aAdHX-forinstanoe;  if  A  is  shot  up  frOm  Bi 
at  whio^i^^ion, angles  teethe* same  %^  pqiint^  l^ave  be^  qbscrv^^ 
then  it  is  not  necessary  to  visit  those  points,  to  fix  A.  For  instanccj^ 
m  the  t;riangte  ABC,  two,of  the  angled  have  been  obserS^ed,  and  there- 
fore the  third  angle  at  C'is  known  (the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  being 
equal  ta'i8K>*^),  andiitis  ealled  the  "  calculated  or  backrangle  from. 
C.r  A  «^c«i$arf  eoiK^tion  is  that  the  receiving  angle  at  A^  betweeiv 
any  two  lines  (direct  or  calculated),  must  be  Sufficiently  broad  ti? 
give  ei  good  cut ;  also  the  points  from  which  the  **  back-angles  "  are 
cafcufeted  should  hot  be  situated  at  too  grieat  distances  from  A, 
relati^rely-  tb' Che  distance'  between^  A  and  B. '  A  ^station  may  be; 
plot^  iiy  rbying  ddwor  the  line  to  it  from  soipe  lOther  station,  and 


then  pia9^ng  onr  tracing-p^kper.a  number  of  the, angles  taken  at  it^ 
inpluaingthe  an^le  to  tqe  station  from  which  it  has  been  shot,up'.' 


li 


tngl€ 
the  points  tb  which  ahgles  are  taken  are  well  situated,  a  good 
position  is  Obtained,' its  accuracy  ebbing  much  stsrengthened  by 
beiiig  able  bor: plot' <m  a  line  to  it,  whMii  <wOfieaver,  forms  a  good 
;B^rq  liji«;for  layii;ig  .off , other  aogl^  frpnji  the  .^tatiopi  when  plotted. 
Sometip^jes  the  main  stations  must  be  carried  o|i  with  appoint 
plotted  by  oniy'twTj  atifgles.  An  effort  must  be  made  to  check  this 
SBbse<^Ueiitiy  by  g««tliig  an  ''angle  batfk  ^? ^mm  stations  dependent 


PiG.jiir  ■;■ 


o£bcck^  diivalaaisie :  in  ^  fc^iryin^ .  on'  >  aa*  liiatqgMfai-f :  tdfrvlarulfliti^Bu^jafi  .if 

may.  rem^  visibly,  whpa.^^  other  ^yiginaJ  ^pdot^  of  tl^  .purvey. 

have  di^ppeared,  and  ,  *  Jjack-a^gles.  ^  itoxa  it  m^^y  .be  continually' 

obtained;  or  it  rci^y  be  u§ed  for  plotting  on  true  be^i^nig  fines  of 

r^.    In  ptettinfii  the  time  bearing  of  such  a  peak,  thfe  tonvei-gency 

uHisb bsifound  and, applied  to  ^st  thj^  revetBed -bearing>  'which: is 

tjien  jlaid.  dow;^  f,v<m  a  ia^diaii  drawn  JhrougJ^  it;  o^  tfc  i«ve;iipd 

bearing  pf  any  other  Une,alr^dy  jJrawn.  through  the  peak  being 

known,  it  may'^mply  be  laid  doWn' with  that  as  a  ^rO,    A  rough 

fibsition  Of  the  spot  froni* 'which  the  ttlt^' bearing" Wte'takeh' Must 

beiaisHiiied.inoctlei'tooBdctiJBteidiErc         -*''    ''y':.     •  fn  i 

epnverg^cy*    Fig.  ii  witt  iUustraf e . 

the  foipgoing remarks, ,  A  and  B  are,, 

astronomical  bbservatioa  spots  at  the 

c*tremes^  of  a  •  surveyi  from  both  Of  ' ' 

whkh  theldg^,  inatoesnblep^ak  ^is>' 

vfoiWe.     D.  B>  f'lfti;^  i^tenpecfet^,: 

starioi^  j  A  agd  .D,  p  and  E,  ^  And 

F,  r  and  B  being  respectively  visible 

from  each  otheiT    G  is  visible  fh>m  •' 

A  and'  D,  aridiO  is  ^dsible  ir<bib'  aft    : 

9tatkm>.    The  la«:itmA»  ojf iA  ^n4. 3  < 

and  m.eridiandist?^nce  between  them  ■** 

being  4etermined,  and  t^e  triie  bear- 

?ng  of  C  being  observed  from  bOth 

observation  spots^  «ilfig^eii-are  cdbserved  at  all  tl^e  staiiona.^  €aka-> 

lating  the  9pkwiii^\.ftoi9m^n.  (ivom  ,tbiirfQ^^    oofqo^c^^^ 

d  tohgi  S^i^^y^Wd  addihir  {ttd'thethkv  (or  chronmnetrio) 

difference  Jongitude  betweeil  X  iaild  B  to  obtain  tihe  spherical 
d.  long.;  with  this  spherical  d.  long,  krid ' the  d.  lat.,  the  MerJ 
catotiai  true  tearifig  ajid  <distatioe'ui  iolind'by  Bdiddie  ilatitnde 
sBiUng  (wh«cK  19  a>i  fK}aal)y  qornept.but  ^hortormejtlwl.  than  by 
sphencal  trigoi^ometfy,.  and  may  be  ^egly  used  whe^  dealing;  with 
the  disitances  usual  between  observation  spots  in  nautical  surveys),' 
The  convergencyls  also  calculated  i  and  the  true  bearing  of  A  fromi 
B  3LTiA  &:  from  Ai  ai«  'thti»  ideCemiiifecd. '  lb  the  plaser  'thangle  ABGI 
the  Jungle  A  ia  thediftcffOOce  bet^infen  tike  e^lculf^ted  bearing  of  fi  .a^odj 
the.obs^rved  bearing  of  C  from  A,;  similarly  angle  B  is  the  difference 
between  calculiated  bearing  ot  A  and  observed, bearing  of 'C  fronl"  B; 
The  distance  AB  having  been  aflso  calculated,  the  «lde  AC  is  fdiindJ 
Laying  doWn  AC  on  the  paper  on  the  neqtiired  ^cale,  D  i&  plotted  ate 
its  dir!K3t:«hotitom  Aj  and  on  thj^  anglt)  bifck/from  Ci  calculated  in, 
the  triangle  ACP.  GJs  plotted  on  the  direct  shpta  ^om  A  and  D, 
and  on  nie  angle  back  from  C,  calculated  either  m  the  triangle 
ACG  or  GCD.  The  perfect  intersiection  of  the  three  lines  at  G 
assures  these  four  points  being  itort^bt.  E,  F  and  B  areplottcii 
in  a  (Similar  J mahner^^  Tbe-  points  ate;  now  all  plotted^. but  th^ 
dfipend  on  calculated  angles,  and  except  lor  the  first  tour  points 
we  have  no  check  whatever  either  on  the  accuracy'  of  the  angles 
observed  in  the  field  -or  oh  the  plotting.  Another  well-defined 
ob^t  in  such  a  pbsitibn,  for  instance  as  Z,  visible  from  thnee  or 
more  stations,  would  afford  the  necessary  checks  df.  lines  la^  off  .to.it 
{rom  as  majciy  station^tas  possible  gave  a  good  intersection,  i  If  no 


bearing  of  C  from  A  with  convergency  applied),  which  will  give  th^ 
bearing  of  B  from-  G. ..  Reverse  this  bearing  with  .qonvergeocy 
appliedf  and  coijpii^re  it  with  the  ^  observed  bearing  of  C  from  t[. 
If  the  discrepancy  13  but  small,  ft  will  he  a  strong  ■presumption  in 
favour  of  the  substantial  accuracy,  of  the  work,  if  the  calculateo 
true  bearing  of  B  fiton^  A  be  now  laid  down,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
the  line  wiLipass  through  B,  but  this  is  due  to  the  discrepancy  which 
must  always  be  expected  between  astronomical  positions  and  trian- 
gulation.  If  ^me  of  the  stations  between  A,  and  3  require  to  be 
placed  somewh9.t  closely  to  one.  another,  it  may  be  dpirable  to 
obtain  fresh  true  bearings  of  C  instead  of  carrying  on  the  original 
b^jing  by  ip^es^n^  of,  toe  calculated  angle.    ... 

,iin.a|ir  eases  of  u^regiUar  plotting  the  ship  is  very  use£ul»  especially 
if  she  18  moored  tout  without  the'  swivel,  and  angles  are  observed 

|frpm  ,.tne  bow.  Jilos^ting  beacons  may^  also  assist  an  irregular 
triangulatioii.,  ,,  •  .  :  . 

Surveys'  of  varidi»  degrees  of  aqcutacy  are  included  among 
sketch   sur^^ey^.  \Tji6  'roughest   descrijptibn  is   the   oWiinary 
running  survey,  wheh'^'e  wbfk.i^  done  by'thci  '^ip 
steaming  along  theKX)a5t,  fcring, points, 'and  sketching 
in  the  coast-toe  by'biea^hg»  and  arngles,'  irfefying  >for 
her  position  upon  her .  ^ourstes  aild  distances  as  registered  by 
patent  lo^,  necessa^li^  tegardless  ol  tbe  efleCt  <)f 'wind  and  cun'eiit? 

I  and  errors iof. steerage*  m  lAt  tihe  pther.extreme  comes.the  moffified 
rumring  suryey,'which'infpoint  of  practical  accuracy  falls  little 

'  short  of  'that  toa^ned  biy  irregular  triattguiatSott:  ^  'Socle  of  these 
ijftodffiications  wift  be  briefly  noticed./  A  running  'purvey,  of  a 
coast-line  between  two  harbours,  that  have  been  surveyed  in4e'f 
penden«}y<tanil  a^^roiJiotiircally^iftcH)'  may  often. be'  CAn^>^<>ut 
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by  fixiag  the  ship  omtiie  points  already  laid  down  on  the  harboUr 

surveys  and  shooting  up  prominent  intermediate  natural  objects, 
assisted  possibly  by  theodolite  lines  from^  the  shore  stations. 
Theodolite  lines  to  the  ship  at  any  of  her  positions  are  particu* 
larly  valuable,  and  floating  beacons  suitably  placed  materially 
increase  the  value  of  any  such  work.  A  sketch  survey  of  a  coast 
upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  land  may  be  well  carried  out  by 
ilropping  beacons  ^t  intervals  of  about  lo  m.,  well  out  from 
the  land  and  placed  abreast  prominent  natural  objects  called  the 
"  breastmarks,"  which  must  be  capable  of  recognition  from 
the  beacons  anchored  off  the  next  "  breastmark  **  on  either  side. 
The  distance  between  the  beacons  is  found  by  running  a  patient  log 
both  waySf  noting  the  time  occupied  by  eiach  run;  if  the  Current 
has  remained  constant,  a  tolerably  good  result  can  be  obtained. 
At  the  first  beacon,  angles  are  observed  between  the  second  beacon 
and  the  two  '' br^astmarks,"  an  "intermediate"  mark,  and 
any  other  natural  object  which  yr^  serve  as  '^  points."  At  the 
second  beacon,  an^es  are  observed  between  the  first  beacon 
and  the  sanxe;  objects  as  before.  Plotting  on  the  line  of  the  two 
beacons  as  a  base,  all  the  points  observed  can  be  pricked  in  on 
two  shots.  At  a  position  about  midway  between  the  beacons, 
simrultaneous  ang^es^'aiB  observed  to  aU  the  points  and  laid  off 
on  tracing-paper,  which  will  afford  the  necessary  check,  and  the 
foundation  is  thus  laid  for  filling  in  the  detail  of  coast-line, 
topography,  and  soundings  off  this  particular  stretch  of  coast 
in  any  detail  desired.  Each  section  of  coast  is  complete  in  itself 
onit^Jown  base;  the  weak  |>ointliesin  the  junction  of  the  different 
sections,  as  tbe  patent  log  bases  can  hardly  be  expected  to  agree 
precisely,  and  the  sqales  of  adjacent  sections  may  thus  be  slightly 
different.  This  is  obviated,  as  iar  as  possible^  by  fixing  cm  the 
points  of  one  section  and  shooting  up  those  of  another,  which 
will  check  any  great  irregularity  of  scale  creeping  in.  The 
bearing  is  preserved  by  getting  occasional  true  bearing  lines 
at  the  beacons  of  the  most  distant  point  visible.  Space  does 
not  here  permit  of  dwelling  upon  the  details  of  the  various  pre- 
cautions that  are  necessary  to  secure  the  best  results  the  method 
is  capable  of;  it  can  only  be  stated  generally  that  in  all  cases 
of  using  angles  from  the  ship  under  weigh,  several  assistants 
are  necessary,  so  that  the  principal  angles  may  be  taken  simul- 
taneously, the  remainder  being  connected  immediately  after- 
wards with  zeros  involving  the  smaliest  possible  error  due  to 
the  ship  not  being  absolutely  stationary,  these  zeros  being 
included  amongst  the  primary  angles.  When  dose  to  a  beacon, 
if  its  bearing  is  noted  and  the  distance  in  feet  obtained  from  its 
elevation,  the  angles  are  readily  reduced  to  the  beacon  itself. 
Astronomical  positions  by  twilight  stars  keep  a  check  uoon  the 
work. 

Sketch  Surveys  by  Compass  Bearings  and  Vertical  Angles, — ^In 
the  case  of  an  island  culminating  in  a  high,  well-defined  summit 
visible  from  all  directions,  a  useful  and  accurate  method  is  to 
steam  round  it  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  obtain  a  true  horizon, 
stopping  to  make  as  many  stations  as  may  be  desirable,  and  fixing 
by  compass  bearing  of  the  summit  and  its  vertical  angle.  The 
height  is  roughly  obtained  by  shooting  in  the  summit,  from  two 
positions  on  a  i>atent  log  base  whilst  approaching  it.  With  this 
appronmate  height  and  Leclcy's  vertical  danger  angle  tables, 
each  station  may  be  plotted  on  its  bearing  of  the  summit.  From 
these  stations  the  island  is  shot  in  by  angles  between  its  tangents 
and  the  summit,  and  angles  to  any  other  natural  features,  plotting 
the  work  as  we  go  on  any  convenient  scale  which  must  be  con- 
sidered only  as  provisional.  On  completing  the  circuit  of  the 
island,  the  true  scale  is  found  by  measuring  the  total  distance  in 
inches  on  the  plotting-sheet  from  the  first  to  the  last  station,  and 
dividing  it  by  the  distance  in  miles  between  them  as  shown  bv 
patent  log.  The  final  height  of  the  summit  bears  to  the  rough 
lieight  used  in  plotting  the  direct  proportion  of  the  provisional 
scale  to  the  true  scale.  This  method  may  be  utilized  for  the  sketch 
survey  of  a  coast  where  there  are  well-defined  peaks  of  sufficient 
height  at  convenient  intervals,  and  would  be  superior  to  an  ordinary 
running  survey.  From  positions  of  the  ship  fixed  by  bearings  and 
elevations  of  one  peak,  another  farther  along  the  coast  is  shot  m  and 
its  height  determined;  this  second  peak  is  then  used  in  its  turn  to 
fix  a  third,  and  so  on.  The  smaller  the  vertical  angle  the  more 
liability  there  is  to  error,  but  a  glance  at  Lecky's  tables  will  show 
what  effect  an  error  of  say  i'  in  altitude  will  produce  for  any  given 
height  and  distance,  ana  the  limits  of  distance  must  depend  upon 
this  consideration. 

Surveys  of  Banks  oui  of  Sight  of  Land* — On  striking  shoal  soundings 
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unemctedly.  tbe  ship  may  either  be  anchoied  at  onoe  and  the 
ehoaf  sounded  by  boats  starring  round  her,  using  prismatic  com- 
pass and  masthead  angle;  or  it  the  shoal  is  of  large  extent  and 
may  be  prudently  crossed  in  the  ship,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  jget  two 
beacons  laid  down  .on  a  bearing,  from  one  another  ana  patent 
log  distance  of  4  or  5  m«  With  another  beacon  (or  mark-boat, 
carrying  a  large  black  flag  on  a  bamboo  ^o  ft.  hi^h;  fixed  on  this 
base,  forming  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  the  ship  anchor^  as  a 
fourth  pointi  soundings  may  be^  carried  out  b^  the  boats  fixing  by 
station-pointer.  The  ship's  position  is  determined  by  observattons 
of  twilight  stars^' 

In  a  detailed  survey  tb^  coast  is  sketched  in  by  walking  along 
it,  fixing  by  theodolite  or  sextant  angles,  and  plotting  by  tracing- 
paper  or  station-pointer.  A  sufficient  number  of 
fixed  marks  along  the  shore  afford  a  constant  check 
on  the  minor  coast-line  stations,  which  should  be 
plotted  on,  or  checked  by,  li^es.from  one  to  the  other  wherever 
possible  to  do  so.  When  impracticable  to  fix  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  ten-foot  pole  may  be  used  to  traverse  from  one  fixed 
point  to  another.  With  a  coast  fronted  by  broad  drying,  coral 
reef  or  flats  over  wbich  it  is  possible  to  walk,  the  distance  between 
any  two  coast-line  stations  may  be  found  by  measuring  at  one 
of  them  the  angle  subtended  by  a  known  length  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  joining  the  stations.  There  is  far  less  liability 
to  error  if  the  work  is  plotted  at  qnce  on  the  spot  on  field  board 
with  the  fixed  points  pricked  through  and  circled  in  upon  it;  but 
if  circumstances  render  it  necessary^  the  angles  being  registered 
and  sketches  made  0^  the  bits  of  coast  between  tbe  fixes  on  a 
scale  larger  than  that  of  the  chart,  they  may  be  plotted  after- 
wards; to  do  this  satisfactorily,  however,  requires  the  surveyor 
to  Appreciate  instinctively  exactly  what  angles  are  necessary 
at  the  time.  It  is  with  the  high-water  line  that  the  coast-liner 
is  concerned,  delineating  its  character  according  to  the  admiralty 
symbols.  The  officer  sounding  off  the  coast  is  responsible  for 
the  position  of  the  dry  line  at  low-water,  and  on  large  scales 
this  would  be  sketched  in  from  a  small  boat  at  low-water  springs. 
Heights  of  cliffs,  rocks,  islets,  &c.,  must  be  inserted,  either  from 
measurement  or  from  the  formida, 
.   r  ,    .    *      _  angle  of  elevation  in  seconds' X  distance  in  miles, 

and  details  of  topography  close  to  the  coast,  including  roads, 
houses  and  enclosures,  must  be  shown  by  the  coast^liner.  Rocks 
above  water  or  breaking  should  be  fixed  on  passing  them.  Coast- 
line may  be  sketched  from  a  boat  pulling  along  the  ^ore,  fixing 
and  shooting  up  any  natural  objects  on  the  beach  from  positions 
at  anchor. 

The  most  important  feature  of  a  chart  is  the  completeness 
with  which  it  is  sounded.  Small  scale  surveys  on  anything  less 
than  one  inch  to  the  mile  are  apt  to  be  very  misleading;  g^^^^g^^ 
such  a  survey  may  appear  to  have  been  closely  sounded, 
but  in  reality  the  lines  are  so  far  apart  that  they  often  fail  to 
disclose  indications  of  shoal-water.  The  work  of  sounding 
may  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  sufficient  points  for  fixing 
are  plotted;  but  off  an  intricate  coast  it  is  better  to  get  the  coast- 
line done  first.  The  lines  of  soundings  are  run  by  the  boats 
parallel  to  one  another  and  perpendicular  to  the  coast  at  a  dis- 
tance apart  which  is  governed  by  the  scale;  five  lines  to  the  inch 
is  about  as  close  as  they  can  be  run  without  overcrowding;  if 
closer  lines  are  required  the  scale  must  generally  be  increased. 
The  distance  apart  will  vary  with  the  depth  of  water  and  the 
nature  of  the  coast;  a  rocky  coast  with  shallow  water  off  it  and 
projecting  points  will  need  much  closer  examination  than  a 
steep-to  coast,  for  instance.  The  line  of  prolongation  of  a  point 
under  water  will  require  special  care  to  ensure  the  fathom  lines 
being  drawn  correctly.  If  the  soundings  begin  to  decrease  when 
pulling  off-shore  it  is  evidence  of  something  suspicious,  and 
intermediate  lines  of  soimdings  or  lines  at  right  angles  to  those 
previoiisly  run  should  be  obtained.  Whenever  possible  lines 
of  soundings  should  be  run  on  transit  lines;  these  may  often 
be  picked  up  by  fixing  when  on  the  required  line,  noting  the  angle 
on  the  protractor  between  the  line  and  some  fixed  mark  on  the 
field  board,  and  then  placing  the  angle  on  the  sextant,  reflecting 
the  mark  and  noting  what  objects  are  in  line  at  that,  angle.    On 
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large  scale  suiv'eys  whitewash  masks  ovflaji^B  should  mark  the 
ends  of  the  lio^  and  for  the  back  tratisit  marks  natural  objects 
may  perhaps  be  [kicked  up;  if  not,  they  must  be  placed  in  the 
required,  positions.  The. boat  is  fixed  by  two  angles,  with  an 
occasioiial. third  ai^eas  a  eheck;  the  distance  between  the  fixes 
is  dependent  upon  the  scale  of  the  chart  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  depth  alters ;  the  3,5  and  jo  fathom  lines  should  always 
be  fixed,  allowing  roughly  for  the  tidal  reduction.  The  nature 
0f  the  bottom  xmist  be  taken:  every  fbw  casts  and  recorded.  It 
IS  best  to  plot' each'  fix  on  the  souzullng  board  at  once,  joining 
the  fixes  by  straight  lines  and  numbering  them  for  ident^cation. 
The  tidal  reduction  being  obtained,  the  reduced  soundings  are 
Written  in  the  field-bookin  red  underneath  each  sounding  as 
originally  noted;  they  are  then  placed  in  their  proper  position 
on  the  board  between  th&  &Des.  Suspicious  ground  shoiild  be 
closely  examined;  a  stoaU  nfun  buoy  anchored  on  the  shoal  is 
useful  <to  guide  the  boat  whAe  trying  fbr  the  least  depth.  Sweep* 
ing  ior  a  reported  piunade  rock  may  be  r^orted  to  when  sounding 
fails  tb  diflcover  it.  Local  information  from  -fishermen  and 
others  is  often  most  valuable  as  to  the  exis^oe  of  dangers.  Up 
to  depths. of  about  15  fathoms  the  hand  lead^line  is  used  from 
the  boatb,  but  beyond  that  depth  the  small  Lucas  machine  for 
wire  effects  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labour.  The  deeper 
sdimdiiigs  oi  a  survey  are  usually  obtained  from  the  ship,  but 
steamboats  with  wire  sounding  mkohines  may  assist  very  materia 
aUyi  By  the  aid  of  a  steam  winch,  which  by  means  of  an  endless 
rounding  line  hauls  a  ioo-!b  lead  forward  taey  the  end  of  the  lower 
boom  rigged  oat,  from  whidi  it  is  dropped  by  a  slq>ping  apparatus 
which  acts  cii  striking,  the  water,  soundings  of  40  fathoms  may 
be  picked  up  from  the  sounding  platform  aft,  whilst  going  at  a 
speed  ol  4^  knots.  In  deeper  water  it  is  quicks  to  stop  the  ship 
and  sound  from  aft  with  the  wire  sounding  machine.  In  running 
long  lines  of  soimdings  on  and  off  shore,  it  is  very  essential  to 
be  able  to  fix  as  far  from  the  land  as  possible.  Angles  will  be 
taken  from  aloft  for  this  purpose,  and  a  few  floating  beacons 
dropped  in  judiciously  chosen  positions  will  oft^  well  repay 
the  trouble.  A  single  fixed' point  on  the  land  used  in  conjunct 
tion  with  two  beacons  8i£tably  jdaced  will  give  an  adminible 
fix.  A  line  to  the  ship  or  her  smoke  from  one  or  two  theodolite 
stations  on  sihate  ia  often  invaluable;  if  watches  are  compared, 
observations  may  be  made  at  stated  times  and  plotted  after- 
wards. True  bearings  of  a  distant  fixed  object  cutting  the 
line  of  pmsition  derived  from  an  altitude  of  the  stm  is  another 
means  of  fixing  a  position,  and  after  dark  the  true  bearing  of 
a  light  may  be  obtained  by  the  time  azimuth  and  angular  dis- 
tance of  a  star  near  the  prime  vertical,  or  by  the  angular  distance 
of  Polaris  in  the  iu>rthem  hemisphere. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  bugbears  to  navigation  denoted 
by  vigias^  on  the  charts  eventually  turn  out  to  have  no  ex- 
istence,  but  before  it  is  possible  to  expunge  them  a 
*^*''  large  area  has  to  be  examined.  No-bottom  soundings 
are  but  little  use,  but  the  evidence  of  positive  soundings  should 
be  coiichisive.  Submarine  banks  rising  from  great  depths 
necessatily  stand  om  bases  many  sqisire  miles  in  area.  Of  recent 
years  our  knowledge  of  the  angle  of  slope  that  may  be  expected 
to  occur  at  different  depths  has  been  much  extended.  From 
depths  of  upwards  of  2000  fathoms  the  slope  is  so  gradual  that 
a  bank  could  hardly  approach  the  surface  in  less  than  7  m.  from 
such  a*  sounding;  theKfore  anywhere  within  an  area  of  at  least 
150  sq.  m.  all  round  a  bank  rising  from  these  depths,  a  sounding 
must  show  some  decided  indications  of  a  rise  in  the  bottom. 
Under  such  circumstances,  soundings  at  intervals  of  7  m.,  and 
run  la  parallel  lines  7  m.  apartj  enclosing  areas  of  only  50  sq.  m. 
between  any  four  adjacent  soundings,  should  effectually  clear 
up  the  ground  and  1^  to  the  discovery  of  any  shoal;  and  in 
fact  the  soundings  na^t  even  be  more  widely  spaced.  Frotn 
depths  of  1500  and.  rooe  fathoms,  shoalst can  scarcely  occur 
within  '3i  m.  and  2  m.  respectively;  but  as  the  depth>  decreases 
the  angle  of  slope  rapidly  increases,  aa&d  a  ^oal  might  occur 
within  three«>ic[uarters  of  a  mile  or  even  half  a  mile  of  such  a 

*  A  Spanfah  wotia  meaning  "look-out,"  used  of  marks  011  fhe 
chart  signifyling  obetruetions  to  navigation. 


soilhding  as  500  fathoms.  A  full  apjireitiation  of  these  facts 
will  indicate  the  distance  apart  at  which  it  is  proper  to  place 
soundings  in  squares  suitable  to  the  general  depth  of  water. 
Contour  lines  wiil  siDOn  show  in  which  direction  to.  prosecute 
the  search  if  any  irregularity  of  depth  is  manifested.  When 
once  a  decided  indication  is  found,  ,it  is  not  di£|cult  to  follow  it 
up  by  paying  attention  to  the  contour  lines  as  developed  by  suc- 
cessive soundings*  Discoloured  water,  ripplings,  fish  jiunping  or 
birds  hovering  about  may  asisist  in  locating  a  shoal,  'hvA  the  sub- 
marine sentry  toWed  at  a  depth  of  4p  fathoms  is  here  invaluable^ 
and  may  save  hours  of  hunting.  JLeports  being  more  liable  to 
errors  of  longitude  than  of  latitude,  a  greater  margin  is  necessary 
in  that  direction.  Long  parallel  lines  east  and  west  are  prefer- 
able, but  the  necessity  of  turning  the  ^p  more  or  less' bead  to 
wind  at  every  soimding  makes  it  desirable  to  run  th^  lines  with 
the  wind  abeam,  which  fields  to  disturb  the  dead  reckoning 
least.  A  good  idea  of  the  current  may  be  obtained  frqm  the 
general  direction  of  the  ship's  head  whilst  sounding  considered 
with  reference  to  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  wind,  and  it 
should  be  allowed  for  in  shaping  the  course  to  preserve  the  paral- 
lelism  of  the  lines,  but  the  less  frequently  the  course  is  altered 
the  better.  A  good  position  in4he  morning  should  b^^btained 
by  pairs  of  stars  on  opposite'  bearings,  the  lines  of  position  of 
one  pair  cutting  those  iff  another  pair  neatly  at  right  angles. 
The  dead  reckoning  ^^''uld  be  checked  by  lines  of  position  frqpa 
observations  of  the^'Siin  about  every  two  hours  throughout  the 
day,  preferably  ]|7hilst  a  sounding  is  being  obtained  and  the  ship 
stationary.    Evenpig  twilight  stars  give  another  position* 

Tides, — ^The  datum  for  reduction  of...  soundings,  is  low-water 
ordinary  springs,  the  level  of  which  is  -ceferrcd  to  a  permanent 
bench  mark  in  order  that  future  surveys  may  be  reduced  to  the 
same  datum  level.  Whilst  sounding  is  going  on  the  height  of  the 
water  above  this  level  is  observed  by  a  tide  gau^e.  The  time  of 
high-water  at  full  and  change,  called  the  "  establishment/'  and  the 
heights  to  which  spring  and  neap  tides  respectively  rise  above  the 
datum  are  also  required.  It  is  seldom  that  a  sufficiently  long 
series  of  observations  can  be  obtained  for  their  discussion  by  har- 
monic analysb,  and  therefore  the  graphical  method  is  preferred; 
an  abstract  form  provides  for  the  projection  of  high  and  low  waters^ 
luniridal  intervals,  moon's  meridian  passage*  declination  of  sun  and 
moon,  apogee  and  perigee,  and  mean  time  of  high-water  following 
superior  transit*  and  of  the  highest  tide  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  A 
good  portable  automatic  ride  gauge  suitable  for  all  requirements  i» 
much  to  be  desired. 

Tidal  Streams  and  Surface  Currents  are  observed  from  the  ship 
or  boats  at  anchor  in  different  positions,  by  means  of  a  current,  log; 
or  the  course  ot  a  buoy  dnf tecl  by  the  current  may  be  followed  by 
a  boat  fixing  at  regular  intervals^  Tidal  streams  often  run  for 
some  hours  after  high  and  low  water  by  the  shore;  it  is  important 
to  find  out  whether  the  change  of  stream  occurs  at  a  regular  time  of 
the  tide.  Undercurrents  are  of  importance  from  a  scientific  f)oint 
of  view.  A  deep-sea  current  meter,  devised  (1876)  by  Lieut. 
Pillsbury,  U.S.N.',  has,  with  several  modifications,  been  used  with 
success  on  many  occasions,  notably  by  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  steamer  *'  Blake  "  in  the  investigation  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
The  instrument  is  first  lowered  to  the  required  depth,  and  .when 
reajiy  is  put  into  action .  by  means  of  a  heavy  ^  . 
weight,  or  messenger,  travelling  down  the  supporting  ^omT** 
line  and  striking  on  a  metal  plate,  thus  closing  the  Tf-T-f 
jaws  of  the  levers  and  enabling  the  instrument  to.  .  ^^ 
begin  working.  The  rudder  is  then  free  to  revolve  inside  the 
framework  and  take,  up  the  direction  of  the  current;  the  small 
cones  can  revolve  on  their  axis  and  register  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions, while  the  compass  needle  is  released  and  free  to  take  up  the 
north  and  south  line.  On  the  despatch  of  a  second  messenger^ 
which  strikes  on  top  of  the  first  and  fixes  the  iaws  of  the  levers 
open,  every  part  of  the  machine  is  simultaneously  locked.  Having 
noted  the  exact  time  of  starting  each  of  the  messengers,  the  time 
during  which  the  instrument  has  been  working  at  the  required 
depth  is  known,  and  from  this  the  velocity  of  the  current  can  be 
calculated,  the  number  of  revolutions  having  been  recorded,  while 
the  direction  is  shown  by  the  angle  between  the  compass  needle  and 
the  direction  of  the  rudder.  ^  ^ 

The  instrument  is  shown  in  fig.  12.  AA  are  the  jaws  of  the 
levers  through  which  the  first  messenger  passes  and  strikes  on 
the  metal  plate  B.  The  terse  of  the  blow!  is.  sufficient  to  pk-es» 
B  down,  thus  bringing  the  jaws  a$  close, together  as  pOteible,?  and 
putting  the  meter  into  action.  The  second  messenger  falling  on 
the  first  opens  the  levers  again  and  prevents  their  clotiiB^  >thuB 
keeping  all  parts  of  the  machihe  lockfed.  C  is  the  rudder  which 
takes  lip  the  direction  of  the  current  when  the  levers  lare  unlocked'. 
D  is  a  set  of  small  levers  on  the  ruddf^  in.  connexion  with  A  A.  The 
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Qi^ter  find,  oa the  tailp^^^he,  FuiWer  ^ts  intp,  the  fiQt;cbes  on, the  outer 
ring  of  the  frame  wjiei>  the' njachme,  is  lock^  ana  thus  keeps,  the 
TUdaeMixed,  but  whtri  tn6  first  mfessengfer  h^^  started  the  machine 
by  ptesBing-  down  B^^hd  op^hingf  the  levers  AA,  this 'bmail  lever  is 
miaod  and  (the  rudder!  can  n^volve  freely.    ££  ^  four^mallcxxiefe 

nyh]Jqh  revolve  on  .thejir  axis  jn  a  vertical 
plane,  similar  to  an  anemometer;  the 
axU  is  connected  by  a  w  orm  screw  to 
geared  ^wheels  which  register  the  number 
of  revolutions  up  to  5Cioo,  cornea  ponding^ 
to  alwut  4  nauticar  miles.  There  is  a 
small  lever  in  conjie3£ipn  with  A  A  which 
prevents  the  cones  rev^olving  when  the 
machine  is  Socked »  but  allows  them  to 
revolve  freely  when  the  machine  is  in 
action.  Below  the  ruddef*poBt  ia  a 
compass-bowl  F^  which  is  hung  in 
gimbals  iind  capable  of  removal.  The 
needle  is  so  arranp^  that  it  can  be 
lifted  off  the  pivot  by  means  of  a  lever 
in  connexion  with  AA;  when  the  meter 
h  in  action  the  needle  swings  frctily  on 
ka  pivQtr  but  ,when    the    levers    are 
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Ipclted  it  is  raised  off  its  pjvbt  by  the  inverted  cup-piece  K  placed 
irisid^  the  triple  claws  on  the  top  of  the  compass  and  screwed 
to  the  lever,  thus  locking  the  netfdie  without  cnanbe  of  moving. 
The  fcompass  bowl  should  be  filled  With  fresh  water  before  lowerirtg 
the  instrument  into  th,e  S6^,.  and  the  top  screwed  homfe  tightly. 
The  n'6edle  should  be  tefn<ived  and  carefully  dried  after  tise,  to  pre- 
vent corrosion.  The  long  arin  G  is  to'  k^ep  the  machine  steady  in 
one  dirpction ;  it  works  up  and  down  4  jackstay  ^hich  passfes  between 
two  sheaves  at  the  extremity  6f  the  long'  abm.  This  also  assists  to 
keep  the  m^hine  ih  as  upright  a  tad^ftidn  as  po^bfe,  And  prevents 
it  front  being  drifted  astern 'With  the  current.  A  weight  of  as  hiUch 
a:s  8  br*  16  cwt  is  required  at  the  bottorh  of  the  jackstay  in  a  very 
strong  current.  An  elongated  weight  of  fhim  60  tp  80  !b  must  be 
suspended  from  the  eye  at  the  bottom  6f  the  meter  to  help  to  keep 
It  as  vertical  as  posslbte.  On  the  outer  part  of  "the  horizontal 
notched  ring  forming  the  frame,  and  placed  6n  the  side  of  t|ie  machine 
opposite  to  the  prpjecting  arm  G,'  it  has  been  'found  necessary  to 
bolt  a  short  ^rm  support^  by  stays  from  above,  fr6m  which  is  sus- 
pended a  leaden  counterpoise  \<rei^nt  to  assist  in  keeping  the  appai^- 
tus  Upright.  This  additional  fittmg  is  not  shown  in  fig.  ti.  A  |-in. 
pboaphpr-bronze  wire  rbpe  is  u^ed  for  lowering  the  machine;  it  is 
rove  through  a  metal  sheave  H  and  i^dia-riibbei*  washer,  and  spliced 
rouA^f^  heart  which  is  attached  to  metal  plate'  B.  The  rpessengers 
are  fitted  with  a  hinged  joint  to  enable  them  to  be  placed  round  the 
wire  rope,  dnd  secured  with  a  screw  bolt.  To  obtain  the  exact 
vajue  of  a  revolution  of  the  small  cones  it  is  necessary  to  make 
experiment$  when  the  actual  speed  of  the  curtent  is  known,  by 
immersing  the  meter  just  beloW  the  surface  and  taking  careful 
observations  of  the  surface-current  by  means  of  a  current  log  or 
Weighted  pole.  From  the  number  of  revolutioris  registered  by  the 
meter  in  a  certain  number  of  minutes,  and  taking  the  mean  of  sevetal 
observatioiis,  ^  very  fair  value  for  a  revolurion  can  be  deduced. 
On  every  occasion  of  using  the  meter  for  und^r-current  observations 
the  value  of  a  revolution  should  be  re-determihed.  as  it  is  apt  to  vary 
owing  to  smalt^  diffei-ences  in  the  friction  caused  by  want  of  oil  or 
the  presence  of -dust  or  grit;  while  the  force  of  the  current  is  probably 
another  important  faqtor  in  Influencing  tlie  number  of  revolirtipUs 
recorded.  . 

The  features  of  the  country  should  generally  be  delineated 
ias  far  back  as  thfe  skyline  viewed  from  seaward^  im  otd^  taassiit 
^  '       ■    the.  navigator,  to.  recopii^  the  land:    Thfe  suitimits 

pbgtgfih^.^  4>2ls  and  /pon^picuou^  spurs  are  fixe;d  ^iii^^.  by 
ISncis  to  or  .by.an^s  .at  .them;itheil'  heighite  ajfe  .determined 
hy  theod6lite^el^vdtidtiS^««<'idet>Tessions  'to' br  from ^  stations 


liviho^  heighJb.rl^oire^U|(b?^«mter.!ia  kiidi^ii.  As^isiiiCh-of  tht 
4Saimd  as  poasibUe  is  walked  oveir,  and  iUs;:^a^iis  deHaoaied 
by  coQitouirw  lines  sketchi^d  by  eye,  asisisledi  by .  anl  ^  Apopoid 
bftrometer.  ^In  wooded  country  mu^h>i6f  the  topbgr^i^hy.  .may 
have  tt>  be  ahot ;ia  from  theiship;  iketches  inaxiJsifEbm  different 
positions  at  andioi:  alon^  the  coast  with  angles  >tio  ail  i^coiqiiieBt 
leatu!re^,  vaU^ns,  ravines^  spurs  of  hilis,  &€;;  mIS^  givd  la  vdry 
f ale  idea  of  the  gJSDOtal  lie  ol  the  countiy;  '      it  v  ' 

CircUun<-meildian>altitudles^  stars  on  opposite  sides  of  :the 
zenith  obsenred  by  seitant:  ia  the  attihdai  hodzon  ds^  the  nftethod 
adopted  /whierever  posatbk'  vfi»r  iofasesvatioios.  lor  ai  a^ 
latitudes*  Antanged  in  ipairs  of  neariy  ■  the  saitie  ..^*  1  "  *f' 
aitijbude  nocthlajid  doiith.<^  czenith,  the  toean  of  each  pair  should 
give  a  jresultirom  \rhich  instiiumelital  and  {xrsonal  ertins  and 
enrols  due  to  atiiiiospheric  oonditifMis  areaitogether.  eiimijuatedk 
The  Mean  of  severali  such  pairs  shotld  have  !a>piTobalpleierrOT 
of  not  more  than  <^ ;  l'^i  .  As  a  niie  th^  observadoseio^  eadi  sfcar 
should  be  o6nfined  to  within  5  at  6\  minutes,  bn:eit)9ei}.aide>of 
thse  mecidiafr,  nnrhich  will  allow  of  IrdmrMteeri  to  twenty  ofasearfvai- 
tions.  Two=  stars  selected  to  '^  pair:" : should  pass  the  meridian 
within  asi  hour  61  eaJch  other^  and'^aould  not  dfiSer  in  ^altitude 
mdre  than  2''. or  ^^  Artificial  Jlfidrizonrbofentor: is  dimiiiatdd 
by  always  keepii]^  the  bameemd  of  the.rool  towaxds  the  observe, 
when  obsewing  a:  single  object »  as.  the.  suny  the  noof  jacittst.  be 
reversed  when  half  way  tkrotgh  theobsecvationsi  The  obaenra- 
tions  are  reduced  to  the  meridian  by  Raper's  method;'  When 
pairs  of  stars  are  i  net  ofaservedy  drcumHmeddian  >altitiide&;o{ 
the  sui^  alone  must  hb  resorted  to,  but  being  pbsetvedion  on^ 
side  of  the  zenith  only,  ^one  of  the  eEr6(r8.to  which  all  obserVa^ 
tions  lice  liayLe.  can  be  diminated« 

.Sets  of  equal  aititudesbfsunor  stars  by  Bextant  and  artifici^ 
horizon  ate  usually  employed  to  discover  /chronometer  erroia 
Six  sets  of  deveh  observations^  a^m.  and  p.m.,  'CA/^ad- 
observing  both  limbs  of]  the  suni  should  giveia  result,  ft^t^r 
which,  under  favourable  oonditions  of.. latitude  and  ^"wif 
declination,  might  be  expected  to  "viary  less  than  two^^ths 
of  a  second  from  the  notmal  personal  eiquatjon  6i  the  bbservct. 
St^js  tgive  equally  good  results.  In  high  latitudes  sextant 
observations. diminish  in  Talue  owing  to  the  slower ^mbfement 
in  altitude.  In  the  case  of  the  sun  all  the  chronometers  are 
compared  with  the  "  standard ''  at  apparebt  noon;  the  rom* 
parisons  with  the  chronometer  used  iat  the  observi^tioois  on 
each  occasion  of  landing  and  retunung.  to  the  ship  arei  Worked 
up  to  noon.  In  the^  case  of  stars,  the  chronometer  compari- 
sons on  leaving,  atid  again  oh  returidng  are  worked  up  to  an 
intermediate  .tim^ei  i  A  coavenient'  S3rst}emV  iwhich  retains  the 
advantage  of  the  equal  altitude  method,  whilst  ravcHdiiig  the 
Necessity  of  waiting  some  hpurs  for  the  pmiw  ol^sen^tioo,  i^  to 
observe  two  stars  at  equal  altitudes  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
meridian,  and,  combihihg  the  observationsy  treat  them  as  rela- 
ting toan  imaginaty  ^tar  having'  the  mean  R^  and  mean 
declination  of. the  two- stars*  selected,  which  should  have! nearly 
the  same  dedination  apd  should .  differ  from  4^  to  8*  in  jR^A. 

The  error  of  chronometer  om  mean  time  of  place  being^  bbtained, 
tbeltK^al  time  is  transferred  fromipoe  observation  spcttoanother 
by  the  shi0  carrying  usually  eight  bbx  chronometers.  ^  >  ' 
The  best  results  are  found  by  using  travelling  rates,  ^;^J^^^ 
which  I  are  dedueed  from  the  difference,  of  the  errors 
found'  on  leaving!  an  jobservation  spot  and  retuxnidg' to-it;  firom 
this  difference  i^>  eliminated  that  portion  which  may  have 
accumtdated  during  an  interval  between  two  determinations 
of  error  at  the  other,  or  any>  intermediate^,  observationi  spot. 
A  travelling  rate  may  abo  be  obtained  from  obsetrvations  at 
twd  plades^  the  meridikn  ddstiance  between  which  is  known;  this 
rate  may  th^i  be  used  for  the  meridian  diataiice  between  places 
observed  at  during  the  passage  i  Fail(EngtrayeIling> rates,  the 
mean  ol  the  harbour*  rates  at  either  «nd  must  be  used.  The 
same^  obsetvery  using  the  sacde  instrument,  must  be  ^ployed 
throughout'  the  dbsertnaitions  of  a  ineridiun  di^tandCi  .  ^ 

If  the  telegrai^  is  available,  itl  sbouldof  cotnrse;  be  usiedi  i  1  The 
e^oy,  on  Ipical'  tinpi^.  at  e^M^h  end  of.the.Tjrirj^  i$  qbtftifl/wi/.  and 
a  number  of  telegrap]&i€\  signals  :are  exohangedib^tny^n  the 
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ebservers,  an  equal  number  beii^g  transmitted  and  received  at 
either  end.  Tiie  local  time  of  sending  a  signal  from  one  place 
being  J^iown  and  the  local  time  of  its  reception  being  noted,  the 
tdi^erence  is  the  meridian  distance.  The  retardation  due  to  the 
time  occupied  by  the  currekft  in  travelling  along  the  wire  is  eliihin^ 
ated  by  sending  sign?ds  in  both  directions.  The  relative  personal 
e.quation  of  the  observers  at  either  end,  both  in  their  observa- 
tions for  time,  and  also  in  receiving  and  transmittiog  signals> 
is  eliminated  by  changing  ends  and  repeating  the  operations. 
If  this  is  impracticable,  the  personal  equations  should  be  deter- 
mined and  applied  to  the  results.  Chronometers  keeping  solar 
time  at  one  end  of  the  wire,  and  sidereal  time  at  the  other  end, 
inateria%»  increase  the  accuracy  with  which  signals  can  be 
exchanged,  for  thie  same  reason  that  comparisons  between  sidereal 
clocks  at  an  observatory  are  made  through  the  medium  of  a 
solar  clock.  Time  by.  means  of  the  sextant  can  be  so  ceadily 
obtained,  and :  within  such  ^mall  limits  of  error,  by  skillec} 
observers,  that  in  hydrographic  surveys  it  is  usually  employed; 
but  if  transit  instriunents  are  $ivailable,  and  Buffid^nt  time 
can  be  devoted  to  erecting  them  properly jj  the  value. of  the 
•v^ork  is  greatly  enhanced  in  high  latitudes. 

Trufi  bearings  a^e  obtained  on  shore  by  observing  iwith  theo* 
dolite  the  horizontal  aotgle  between  the  object  selected  as  the 
zero  and  the  sun,  t^^king  the  latter  in  each  qt^adrant 
BsMrtkgB.  "^  defined  by  the  cross^wires  of  the  t;eliescope.  The 
altitudfii  may  be*  read  on  the  vertical  arc  of  the  theo- 
dolite; en^pit  in  high  latitudes,  where  a  second  observer  with 
sextant  and*  ^tificial  horizon  are  necessary ^  imless  the  pre- 
cise errors  of  the  chronometers  are  known,  when  the  time  can 
be  obtained  by  carrying  a^  pod^et  chronometer  to  th^  station. 
The  sun  s^i|ld  be  near  the  prime  vertical  and  at  a  low  altitude; 
the  theo^oUte  npuist  be  very  carefully  levelled,  e^ecialiy  in  the 
position  with  the  telescope  pointing  towards  the  sun .  To  elimin- 
ate instrumental  errors  the  observations  should  be  repeated  with 
the  vernier  $et  ^%  Intervals  equidistant  along  the  a^c,  and  a.pu  and 
p,ni,  observations,  should  be  taken  at  about  equal  altjitudes. 

At  sea  true  bearings  are  obtained  by  ipeasuring  witi^  a  sextant 
the  angle  between  the  sun  and  some  distant  well-defined  object 
making  an  ajigle  of  from  loo^  to  1 20°  and,  observing  the  altitude 
of  the  sun  at  the  same  time,  together  with  that  of  the  terrestrial 
object.  The  sun's  altitude  shoiidd  be  low  to  get  the  best  results, 
and  both  Umbg  should  be  ob^ryed.  The  sun's  true  bearing  is 
calculated. from  its  altitude,  the  latitude,  and  its  declination; 
the  horizontal  angle  is  applied  to  obtain  the  true  bearing  of  the 
zero.  On  shove  the  theodolite  gives  the  horizontal  angle  direct, 
but  with  jsextant  observations  it  mus^  be  deduced .  from  the 
angular  distance  and  the  elevation* 

For  further  information  see  Whartop,  Hydrographical  Surveying 
.(London,  1898);  Shortland,  Nautical  Suryeying  (London,  1890). 

(A.  M.  F.*) 

''SURVliLiB,  CLOTILDE  JDB,'*  the  supposed  author  of 
the  Fofsies  de  ClotHiU.  The  generally  accepted.  Ije^end  gave 
the  following  ajccount  of  her.  Marguerite  ^leonoj^-  OotUde  de 
Vallon.ChalUs,  dame  de  SurviJle,  was  born  in  the  early  years 
of.  the  15th  century  at  Vallon.  In  1421  she  married  Berenger 
de  Surville,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Orleans  in  1428.  Her 
husband's  absence. at  the  war  inspired. l^.hefoic  veijses  and  his 
death  her  elegiac  poems.  The  last,  of  her  poems  is  a  chant  royal 
addressed  to  Charles  VIIL. 

In  iScQ  Charles  Vanderbpurg  published  as  the  Poisies  de 
Go/«/(2e  some  forty  poems  dealing  with  love  and  war.  The 
hist9ry  given  in  the  introduction  of  the  discovery  of  the  manu- 
^ript  was  evidently  a  fable,  and  the  poems  were  set  down  by 
most  authorities  as  forgeries,  especially  as  they  contained  many 
anachronisms  and  were  written  in  accordance  with,  modem  lawis 
of  prosody*  The  manuscript  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
Jean  Francois  Marie,  marquis  de  Surville,  an  fmigr^  who  returned 
to  France  m  179S  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  Provence,  and  had 
paid  the  penalty  with  his  life.  In  1863  Antonin  Mace  n^ade 
furthen  inquiries  on  the  subject  and  discovered  letters  from 
VanderbouTg  to  Surville's  wido^.  This  -correspondence  makes  it 
clpar  that  V anderbpurg  wasi  ini^cent  of  forgery:  ^nd  believed  that 
XXVI.  6 


the  poems  were  of  15th-century  date,  and  that  the  anachronisms 
el  matter  and  form  were  due  to  retouching  by  Surville.  But 
the  researches  of  M.  Mac6  interested  local  antiquarians,  and 
dooomentary  evidence  was  produced  that  the  wife  of  Berenger 
de  Surville  was  Marguerite  Chalis,  not  Qotilde,  and  that  the 
marriage  dated  only  from  1428*  Moreover  Berenger,  whose 
death  at  the  siege  of  Orleans  was  one  of  the  leading  motives 
of  the  book,  lived  for  twenty  years  after  that  date.  Friends 
of  M.  de  Surville  also  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  marquis  had 
contributed  archaic  poetry  to  a  Lausanne  joumaL 

See  A.  Mac€,  Un  prochs  d*histaire  litfhaire  (r87o);  A.  Mazon, 
Marguerite  Chalis  H  la  Ugeftde  de  Chtilde  de  Surville  (1^75) ;  articles 
by  Gaston  Paris  in  the  Reoue  critique  d'hdstoire  el  de  litterature  (M  arch  i , 


1873  and  May  30,  \^TX),  by  Paul  Cottin  in  the  Bulletin  du  bibliophile 
(1894);  E.  K.  Chambers,  Literary  Forgeries  (1891);  and  farther 
references  in  the  Bibliographie  des  femmes  cH^es  (Turin  and  Paris, 


1892,  &c.). 

SUS,  a  province  of  southern  Morocco,  once  an  independent 
kingdom,  and  still  too  unruly  to  be  opened  to  Europeans,  who 
have  nevertheless  for  centuries  past  made  efforts  to  seciure  a 
foothold.  Its  principal  towns  are  Tarudant,  High  (the  old 
capital),  and  Glimin  on  the  Wad  Nun.  Tarudant,  the  present 
capital,  flourished  in  the  12th  century  on  account  of  the  neigh- 
bouring copper-mines.  Saltpetre  is  now  the  only  important 
product.  Ports  might  be  opened  at  Agadir  Ighir  (once  occupied 
by  the  Portuguese  for  thirty  years  as  Santa  Cruz),  M^i5sa,>|^i, 
Ajcksis  and  Assaka  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wad  Nun.  As  a  coveted 
district,  all  kinds  of  natural  riches  are  attributed  to  Sus,  but 
it  may  be  assumed  that  they  are  exaggerated.  Europeans  land 
at  their  peril,  since  the  coast  is  by  imperial  order  closed  to  trade, 
no  custom-house  being  provided.  Most  of  the  business  of  Sus 
is  carried  on  at  great  fairs  lasting  eight  or  fifteen  days,  during 
which  time  ail  roads  of  approach  are  guaranteed  safe  by  the 
tribesmen  that  trade  may  be  uninterrupted.  Caravans  from 
Sus  laden  with  copper- ware,  oUve  oil,  butter,  saffron,  wax,  skins, 
dates,  dried  roses,  &c.,  are  sent  to  Marrakesh,  four  days'  journey 
from  Tarudant.  Susis  are  well  known  in  the  north  of  Morocco 
as  able  tradesmen  and  clever  metal  workers.  They  live  frugally, 
and  are  only  prodigal  in  powder  and  human  life.  Their  language 
is  almost  exclusively  Shilhah,  a  dialect  of  Berber.    (K.A.M.*) 

SUS  A  (Biblical,  Shushan),  the  capital  of  Susiana  or  Elam 
and  from  the  time  of  Darius  I.  the  chief  residence  of  the  Achae- 
menian  kings.  It  had  been  the  centre  of  the  old  monarchy  of 
Elam  a;nd  had  undergone  many  vicissitudes  before  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians  (see  Elam).  The  site,  fixed  by  the 
explorations  of  W.  K.  Loftus,  lies  in  the  plain,  but  within  sight 
of  the  mountains,  between  the  courses  of  the  Kerkha  (Choaspes) 
and  the  Dizful,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Pasitigris.  The 
Shaur,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Dizful,  washes  the  eastern  base 
of  the  mounds  pf  Shush,  and  seems  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  ancient  Ulai  or  Eulaeus.  Thus  the  whole  district  was  fruit- 
ful and  well  watered^  the  surrounding  rivers  with  their  canals 
gave  protection  and  a  waterway  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  while 
the  position  of  the  town  between  the  Semitic  and  Iranian  lands 
of  the  empire  was  convenient  for  administrative  purposes. 
Susa  therefore  became  a  vast  and  populous  capital;  Greek 
writers  assign  to  it  a  circuit  of  15  or  20  m. 

The  remains  include  four  mounds,  of  which  one  is  the  site 
of  the  citadel  called  Memnonion  by  the  Greeks,  while  another 
(the  Apadana  to  the  east  of  it)  represents  the  palace  of  Darius  I. 
and  Artaxerxes  II.  Mnemon.  This  latter  has  been  excavated 
by  M.  Dieulafoy  and  the  enamelled  bricks  with  which  its  walls  v 
were  adorned  are  now  in  the  Louvre.  South  of  these  two  mounds 
is  the  site  of  the  royal  Elamite  city.  The  fourth  mound,  covering 
the  remains  of  the  poorer  houses,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
between  the  Shaur  and  the  Kerkha.  J.  de  Morgan^s  excava- 
tions (since  1897)  have  been  principally  in  the  citadel  mound, 
which  measures  roughly  1500  ft.  by  825  ft.  and  is  125  ft.  high. 
The  two  lowest  strata  belong  to  the  stone  age,  and  the  first 
is  characterized  by  a  fine  thin  pottery,  with  yellow  paste  decor- 
ated with  geometrical  patterns  and  animal  or  vegetable  figures 
in  black  and  brown-red.    Some  of  it  is  similar  to  the  prehistoric 
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pottery  of  Egypt.  The  pottery  of  the  second  neolithic  stratum 
is  much  inferior.  Above  these  strata  come  the  remains  of 
Elamite  and  early  Babylonian  civilization  with  inscribed  objects, 
the  oldest  of  which  exhibit  the  pictorial  characters  out  of  which 
the  cuneiform  were  evolved.  Under  the  foundations  of  the 
temple  of  In-Susinak  (in  the  north-west  part  of  the  mound)  a  vast 
quantity  of  bronze  objects  has  been  discovered,  for  the  most 
part  earlier  than  the  loth  century  B.C.  Among  the  monuments 
brought  to  light  in  other  parts  of  the  mound  are  the  obelisk 
of  Manistusu  (see  Babylonu),  the  stela  of  Naram-Sin  and  the 
code  of  Khammurabi,  along  with  a  great  nimiber  of  historically 
valuable  boundary-stones.  The  upper  portions  of  the  mounds 
have  yielded,  besides  Persian  remains,  Greek  pottery  and 
inscriptions  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  numerous  coins  of  the 
Kamnaskires  dynasty  and  other  kings  of  Elymais  in  the  Seleucid 
era,  and  Parthian  and  Sassanian  relics.  In  the  Sassanian  period 
the  city  was  razed  in  consequence  of  a  revolt,  but  rebuilt  by 
Sapor  (Shapur)  II.;  the  wails  were  again  destroyed  at  the 
time  of  the  Mahommedan  conquest,  but  the  site,  which  is  now 
deserted,  was  a  seat  of  sugar  manufacture  in  the  middle  ages. 

Bibliography. — ^W.  K.  Loftus,  Travels  and  Researches  in  Chaldaea 
and  Susiana  (1857) ;  M.  Dieulafoy,  L*Art  antique  de  la  Perse  (1884--85), 
VAcropole  de  Suse  (1890) ;  A.  Blllerbeck,  Susa  .(1893) ;  J.  de  Morgan, 
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SUSA  (Fr.  Sousse),  a  dty  of  Tunisia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Hammamet, 
in  35**  49'  N.,  10**  39'  E.,  36  m.  by  rail  E.  by  N.  of  Kairawan, 
of  which  it  is  the  port,  and  93  m.  S.  by  E.  by  rail  of  Tunis.  Susa, 
which  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hadrumetum,  is 
built  on  the  side  of  a  hill  sloping  seawards,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  crenellated  wall,  strengthened  by  towers.  Recesses  in 
the  inner  side  of  the  wall  are  used  as  sho[)s  and  warehouses. 
The  kasbah,  or  citadel,  built  on  the  highest  point  within  the 
town,  was  thoroughly  restored  by  the  French  after  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  in  1881,  and  serves  as  military  headquarters 
for  the  district,  the  camp  for  the  troops  being  outside  the  walls 
west  of  the  citadel.  The  narive  town  has  been  little  changed 
since  the  French  occupation,  but  north  of  the  port  a  European 
quarter  has  been  created,  and  here  are  public  biiildings  such  as 
law  courts,  a  museum  and  a  town-hall.  The  museum  contains 
many  archaeological  treasures,  notable  mosaics  and  scidptures. 
The  most  interesting  buildings  in  the  old  town  are  the  Kasr- 
er-Ribat  and  the  Kahwat-el-Kubba.  The  Kasr-er-Ribat  is  a 
square  fortress  with  a  high  tower  and  seven  bastions.  Its  date 
is  uncertain,  but  is  not  later  than  the  9th  century.  The  Kahwat- 
el-Rubba  (Caf6  of  the  Dome)  is  a  curious  house,  square  at  the 
base,  then  cylindrical,  and  surmounted  by  a  fluted  dome.  It 
was  probably  a  church  during  the  Byzantine  period.  Another 
domed  building,  now  used  as  oil-mills,  dates  from  Roman  and 
Byzantine  times.  In  the  Bab-el-Gharbi  (West  Gate)  a  Roman 
sarcophagus  of  marble  has  been  built  into  the  wall,  and  serves 
as  a  drinking  fountain.  The  grand  mosque  is  in  the  north-east 
part  of  the  town.  The  ancient  harbours  are  silted  up,  but 
vestiges  of  the  Roman  breakwaters  may  be  seen.  The  modern 
port,  completed  in  1901,  enables  steamers  drawing  21  ft.  to  lie  at 
the  quays.  Exports  are  chiefly  phosphates  and  other  minerals, 
olive  oil,  esparto  and  cereals;  imports:  cotton  goods,  building 
material,  &c.  The  population,  less  than  10,000  at  the  time 
of  the  French  occupation,  had  increased  in  1907  to  over  25,000, 
of  whom  1500  were  French  and  4000  other  Europeans,  diiefly 
Italians  and  Maltese. 

Susa,  the  Arab  town  which  succeeded  Hadrumetum  (q.v.), 
was  fortified  by  the  Aghlabite  rulers  of  Kairawan  in  the  9th 
century  a.d.  It  shared  the  general  fortimes  of  Tunisia  and 
became  a  noted  haimt  of  pirates,  who  raided  the  coast  of  Italy. 
In  1537  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  marquis  of  Terra 
Nova,  in  the  service  of  Charles  V.,  but  in  1539  was  captured  for 
the  emperor  by  Andrea  Doria.  As  soon  as  the  imperial  forces 
were  withdrawn  it  became  again  the  seat  of  Turkish  piracy. 
The  town  was  attacked  by  the  French  and  the  Knights  of 
St  John  in  1770,  and  by  the  Venetians  in  1764.  It  remained, 
however,  in  the  possession  of  the  bey  of  Tunis. 


Some  35  m.  due  south  of  Susa,  and  half  way  on  the  road  to  Si^x 
is  El  Jem,  the  site  of  the  city  of  Thysdrus.  Of  the  ancient  city  there 
are  scarcely  any  remains  save  the  amphitheatre — ^a  magnificent  ruin 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  Colosseum  in  Rome.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  building  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  is  usually  assigned 
to  the  reiffn  of  Gordian  III.  (a. p.  238-244).  It  is  made  of  limestone 
brought  from  Sallecta,  20  m.  distant,  b^rs  evidence  of  haaty  con- 
struction, and  was  probablv  never  finished.  It  is  of  four  storeys — 
three  open  arcades  crowned  by  a  fourth  storey  with  windows.  The 
first  and  third  arcades  are  Corinthian;  the  middle  one  Composite. 
Each  of  these  galleries  has  sixty-four  columns  and  the  same  number 
of  arches.  Constantly  used  as  a  fortress  since  the  Arab  invasion, 
the  amphitheatre  suffered  much,  and  in  1697  the  bey  of  Tunis  made 
a  great  breach  in  its  western  end  to  prevent  it  being  again  used  for 
defence.  But  even  in  its  present  condition  the  amphitheatre-*- 
standing  solitary  in  a  desolate  district — is  grandly  impressive.  Its 
maior  axis  is  4^8  ft.,  its  minor  axis  406  ft.  (The  nguies  of  the 
Colosseum  are  615  and  510}  respectively.) 

SUSA  (anc.  Segusio,  q.v,)^  a  city  and  episcopal  see  of  Piedmont, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  from  which  it  is  33  m.  W.  by 
rail.  Pop.  (1901),  3607  (town);  5023  (commune).  It  is  situated 
on  the  Dora  Riparia,  a  tributary  oif  the  Po,  1625  ft.  above 
sea-level,  and  is  protected  from  the  northern  winds  by  the 
Rocciamelone.  Among  the  medieval  buildings  of  Susa  the  first 
place  belongs  to  the  church  of  San  Giusto,  founded  in  1029  by 
Olderico  Manfredi  II.  and  the  countess  Berta,  and  in  1772  raised 
to  be  the  cathedral.  It  has  a  fine  brick  campanile  and  brick 
decoration,  and  contains  a  bronze  triptych  of  1358  in  niello, 
with  the  Virgin  and  Child.  In  the  Vaile  di  Susa,  about  14  m. 
east  of  it,  towards  Turin,  near  S.  Ambrogio  di  Torino,  is  the 
monastery  of  S.  Michele  with  a  Romanesque  church,  situated  on 
a  rocky  mountain  (998-1002). 

After  the  time  of  Charlemagne  a  marquisate  of  Susa  was 
established  ;  and  the  town  became  in  the  nth  century  the  capital 
of  Adelaide  countess  of  Savoy,  who  was  mistress  of  the  whole 
of  Piedmont.  On  his  retreat  from  Legnano  in  11 76  Barbarossa 
set  fire  to  Susa;  but  the  town  became  more  than  ever  important 
when  Emmanuel  Philibert  fortified  it  at  great  expense  in  the  i6th 
century.    It  was,  however,  dismantled  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1796. 

SUSARION,  Greek  comic  poet,  a  native  of  Tripodiscus  in 
Megaris.  About  580  B.C.  he  transplanted  the  Megarian  comedy 
(if  the  rude  extempore  jests  and  buffoonery  deserve  the  name) 
into  the  Attic  deme  of  Icaria,  the  cradle  aiao  of  Greek  tragedy 
and  the  oldest  seat  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  According  to 
the  Parian  Chronicle,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  competition 
on  this  occasion,  in  which  the  prize  was  a  basket  of  figs  and 
an  amphora  of  wine.  Susarion's  improvements  in  his  native 
farces  did  not  include  a  separate  actor  or  a  regular  plot,  but 
probably  consisted  in  substituting  metrical  compositions  for  the 
old  extempore  effusions  of  the  chorus.  These  were  intended 
for  recitation,  and  not  committed  to  writing.  But  such  per- 
formances did  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  Athenians,  and  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  them  until  eighty  years  after  the  time  of  Susarion. 
U.  von.  Wilamowitz-MOUendo^  (in  Hermes,  ix.)  considers  the 
sO'Called  Megarian  comedy  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the 
Athenians  themselves,  intended  as  a  satire  on  Megarian  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity.  The  lines  attributed  to  Susarion  (in  Meineke, 
Poetarum  comicorum  graecorum  fragmenta)  are  probably  not 
genuine. 

SUSO  iSEtJSE],  HBINRICH  (1300-1366),  German  mystic,  was 
bom  of  good  family  at  Vberlingen  on  Lake  Constance  on  the 
2ist  of  March,  in  sdl  probability  in  the  year  1300;  he  assumed 
the  name  of  his  mother,  his  father  being  a  Herr  von  Berg.  He 
was  educated  for  the  diurch,  first  at  Constance,  then  at  Cologne, 
where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  greatest  of  the  German 
mystics,  Meister  Eckart.  He  subsequently  entered  a  monastery 
in  Constance,  where  he  subjected  himself  to  the  severest  ordeals 
of  asceticism.  In  1335  he  wandered  through  Swabia  as  a 
preacher,  and  won  all  hearts  by  his  gentle,  persuasive  eloquence; 
the  effusive  lyricism  of  his  language  made  him  an  especial 
favourite  among  the  nuns.  About  1348  he  seems  to  have  settled 
in  Ulm,  where  he  died  on  the  25th  of  January  1366.  Suso's 
first  work.  Das  BUchlein  der  Wakrheit,  was  written  in  Cologne 
about  1329;  setting  out  from  Eckart's  doctrines,  he  presents 
the  mystic  faith  from  its  speculative  or  theoretical  side;  whereas 
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in  Das  BiickMn  der  ewigen  WeisheU,  written  some  years  later 
in  Coostaoce,  he  discusses  the  practical  aspects  of  mysticism* 
The  latter  work,  which  Suso  also  translated  into  Latin  imder 
the  title  of  Horologium  sapientiae^  has  been  called  the  finest 
fruit  of  Gennan  mystidsm.  Suso  is  the  poet  of  the  early  mystic 
movement,  ''  the  Minnesinger  of  Gettesminne"  But  his  faith 
is  purely  medieval  in  tone,  inspired  by  the  romanticism  of  the 
age  of  chivalry;  the  individualism,  the  philosophic  insight  and 
the  anti-Catholic  tendencies  which  made  the  mystic  movement 
in  its  later  manifestations  so  important  a  forerunner  of  the 
Reformation  are  absent. 

Suso's  works  were  collected  as  early  as  1^82  and  again  in  151 2; 
recent  edition^:  Heinrich  Suso's  Leben  una  Schriften^  ed.  by  M. 
Diepenbrock  (1829;  4th  ed.,  1884);  Suso's  Deutsche  Sckriften,  by 
F.  H.  S.  Denifle  (1878-1880,  riot  completed),  and  Deutsche  Schriften, 
by  K,  Bihlmeyer  (2  vols.,  1907).  See  abo  W.  Pr^er,  Die  Brief e 
HHnrieh  Siisos  (r867) ;  W.  Pr^r,  Gegchickie  der  deut^chen  My^tik 
(l^^2)t  voL  iL;  J.  Jager,  Heinrich  Seuse  aus  Schwdben  (1894). 

SUSPENSURA»  the  architectural  term  given  by  Vitruvius 
(v.  to)  to  the  hollow  space  under  the  floor  of  a  Roman  bath, 
in  which  the  smoke  from  the  furnace  passed  to  the  vertical  flues 
in  the  wall  (see  Hypocaust). 

SUSSEX*  EARLS  OF.  The  early  history  of  the  earldom  of 
Sussex,  a  ti^le  that  has  been  borne  at  di£[erent  periods  by  several 
English  families,  is  involved  in  some  obscurity,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  under  the  Norman  kings  the  titles  of  earU  were  often 
indifferei^tJy  derived  froia  a  c^uDty,.  f rom  its  chief  town,  or  from 
the  earl's  principal  residence^  although  the  distinctive  mark  of 
an  earl  was  deemed  to  be  his  right  to  ''  th^  third  penny  "  of 
the  pleas  of  a  county  (see  Earl).  Thus  in  tljie  12th  century 
the  same  person  is  sometimes  found  described  as  earl  of  Sussex, 
sometimes  a3  earl  of  Chichester,  axKl  sometimes  as  earl  of  Arundel, 
while  the  inclusion  of  the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Surrey  imder 
the  jurisdictiQn  of  a  single  sheriff  led  at  one  time,  as  will  be  seen, 
to  a  further  confusion  between  the  earldoms  of  those  pounties. 
The  difficulty  is„  a^ain,  increased  by  the  Crown's  admission 
in,  1435  that  the  possession  of  the  castle  of  Arundel  carried  with 
it  the  light  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Arundel,  though  later  investiga- 
tion (see  Lords^  Reports  on  the  Dignity  qf  a  Peer,  i.  404-429)  has 
proved  the  invalichty  of  the  claim,  and  Mr  J.  H.  Round  and 
other  modem  authorities  maintain  that  inasmuch  as  Norman 
earls  were  earls  of  counties,  the  earldom  of  Arimdel  was  strictly 
that  of  Sussex. 

On  the  other  hand  G*  E.  Cockayne  (Complete  Peerage,  i.  138, 
139)  holds  that  Roger  de  Montgomery,  who  received  grants 
from  William  the  Conqueror  of  a  large  part  of  the  county  of 
Sussex,  including  the  city  of  Chichester  and  tht  castle  and  honour 
of  Anmdel,.  besides  lands  in  Shropshire  with  the  castles  of 
Shrewsbxury  and  Montgomery,  but  who  does  not  appear  to^ave 
had  "  the  third  penny  ",  of  any  county,  "  was  an  earl  pure  and 
simple,  and  that,  as  wa^  usual  in  those. early  times,  his  earldom 
was  indifferently  cityled  either  from  the  territories  of  Chichester 
or  of  Sh^opshise,  or  from  the  castles  of  Arundel,  Shrewsbury 
or  Montgomery."  This  Roger  de  Montgomery  yras  considered 
by  Dugdale^  a  Z7tb-century  authority,  to.  have  been  earl  of 
Sussex. 

Whatever  Roger's  titles  may  have  been,  they  were  forfeited 
to  the  Crown  when  his  so^  Robert  was  attainted  in  1 103,  and 
the  forfeited  estates  were,  conferred  by  Heqry  I.  on  his  second 
wife  Adelicia,  who  after  Henry's  death  married  William  de  Albini, 
or  d'Aubigp(y.  -  The  latter  was  created  earl  of  3ussex  by  King 
Stephen,  and  "  the;  third  penny  "  o^.that  county  was  confirmed 
to  him  by  an  instrument  of  the  reign  of  Henry  H.,  in  which 
however,  he  is  styled  earl  of  Arundel,  a  designation  by  which 
he  was  more  generally  knpwn.  His  grandson  William,  3rd  earl 
of  Sussex,  was  one  of  Ring  John's  sureties  for  the  observance 
of  Magna.  Carta;  and  the  earldom  remained  in  his  family  till 
1243,  when  it  reverted  to  the  Crown  on  the  death  of  Hugh  de 
Albini,  5th  earl  of  the  line  (see  Arundei*,  Em^ls  of).  This  Hugh 
married  Isabel,  daughter  of  William  de  Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey, 
who  survived  him  by  nearly  forty  years,  during  which  time  she 
held  the  estates  of  the  earidom  of  Sussex  in  dower;  ^fter  her 
death  in  1282  her  brother  John  de  Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey, 


was  in  various  writs  described  as  "  earl  of  Surrey  and  Sussex," 
the  same  style  being  also  used  by  his  grandson  and  successor, 
another  John  de  Warenne  (i  286-1347),  though  it  is  not  dear 
that  either  of  these  Warennes  had  any  right  to  the  Sussex  title, 
the  confusion  having  perhaps  arisen  through  both  counties 
being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  sheriff.  In  any  case  the  earl- 
dom of  Sussex,  if  vested  in  the  yoimger  Warenne,  reverted  to 
the  Crown  on  his  death  without  legitimate  issue  in  1347,  when 
his  estates  devolved  on  his  nephew  Richard  Fitzalan,  earl  of 
Arundel.  Since  the  death  of  the  last  earl  of  the  de  Albini  line 
in  1243  the  earldoms  of  Anmdel  and  Sussex  ha(^  been  separate. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years,  from  1347  to  1529,  the  title  of 
earl  of  Sussex  did  not  exist  in  the  Engli^  peerage.  In  1539, 
however,  it  was  conferred  on  Robert  Radcliffe,  Radclyffe  or 
Ratclyffe(c.  1483-1542),  who  had  been  made  Viscount  Fitzwalter 
in  1 5  2  5.  Radcliffe  was  a  son  of  John  Radcliffe,  Baron  Fitzwalter 
(c.  1452-1496),  and  a  grandson  of  Sir  John  Radcliffe  of  At  tie- 
borough  in  Norfolk,  who  became  Baron  Fitzwalter  by  right  of 
his  wife  Elizabeth.  The  younger  John  Radcliffe  shared  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Perkin  Warbeck  and  was  beheaded  for  high  treason 
in  1496.  The  attainder  being  reversed  in  1506,  his  son  Robert 
became  Baron  Fitzwalter  in  1506  and  was  soon  a  prominent 
person  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1529  he  was  created  earl 
of  Sussex  and  in  1540  he  was  appointed  great  chan^berlain  of 
England.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  November'  1542,  when  his 
son  Henry  (c.  1506-1557)  became  the  2nd  earl.  Henry's  son, 
Thomas  Radcliffe  (see  below) ,  became  the  3rd  earl.  Thomas  was 
succeeded  in  1583  by  his  brother  Henry  {c.  1530-1593)  who  served 
Elizabeth  in  Ireland.  His  son  Robert  (c.  1 569- 1629)  ,the  5th  earl, 
was  a  soldier  and  a  patron  of  men  of  letters.  When  Robert's 
son,  Edward,  the  6th  earl  (c.  i552-i64i),died,  the  title  became 
extinct,  but  the  barony  of  Fitzwalter  passed  to  the  family  of 
Mildmay,  which  held  it  until  1756,  when  it  fell  into  abeyance. 

In  1644  Thomas  Savjle  (c.  1590-c.  1659),  son  of  John  Savile, 
ist  Baron  Savile  of  Pontefract  (1566-1630),  was  created  earl  of 
Sussex.  Having  been  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Yorkshire  in  1624,  Savile  became  an  opponent  of 
Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford,  the  rivalry  between 
the  Saviles  and  the  Wentworths  having  long  been  a  feature 
of  the  history  of  Yorkshire,  and  attaching  himself  to  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  he  was  created  Viscount  Savile  of  Castlebar 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland  in  1628,  and  two  years  later  succeeded 
to  his  father's  English  peerage.  His  growing  enmity  to  Straf- 
ford led  him  into  violent  opposition  to  the  government  as  the 
earl's  power  increased,  and  in  1640  he  entered  into  correspon- 
dence with  the  Scots,  to  whom  he  sent  a  promise  of  support 
to  which  he  forged  the  signatures  of  six  peers.  He  was  appointed 
lord  president  of  the  council  of  the  north  in  succession  to  Straf- 
ford, but  after  the  fall  of  the  latter  he  went  over  to  the  Royalist 
party,  in  whose  interest  he  exerted  his  influence  in  Yorkshire 
in  a  manner  that  brought  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the 
parliament  in  1642.  His  efforts  to  exonerate  himself  led  to  his 
being  suspected  by  the  Royalists,  and  to  his  arrest,  while  his 
residence,  Howley  Hall,  was  sacked  by  Newcastle,  the  Royalist 
generaL  Having  been  pardoned  by  Charles,  whom  Savile  attended 
at  Oxford,  he  was  created  earl  of  Sussex  in  1644;  but  his  efforts 
to  promote  peace  on  terms  distasteful  to  the  king  brought  him 
again  into  disfavour,  and  in  1645  he  was  imprisoned  and  accused 
of  high  treason.  Escaping  from  this  charge  on  the  ground  of 
his  privilege  as  a  peer,  he  went  to  London  and  again  ingratiated 
himself   with   the  popular   party^.    Intriguing   simultaneously 


with  both  parties,  he  continued  to  play  a  double  game  with 
considerable  skill,  although  he  suffered  imprisonment  in  1645 
for  accusing  Holies  and  Wbitelocke  of  treachery  in  negotiations 
with  the  king,  and  was  heavily  fined.  After  this  he  retired 
into  private  life  at  Howley  Hdl,  where  he  died  about  1659. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  earjdom  of  Sussex  by  his  son  James, 
on  whose  death  without  issue  in  1671  the  title  became  extinct. 
It  was  revived  in  1684  in  favour  of  Thomas  Lennard,  15th 
Baron  Dacre,  whose  wife  Ann  (d.  1722)  was  a  daughter  of  the 
famous  duchess  of  Cleveland  by  King  Charles  II.,  and  again 
became  extinct  at, this  nobleman's  death  in  1715.    The  title 
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was  next  conferred  in  1717  on  Talbot  Yelverton,  2nd  Viscount 
de  Longueville  and  i6th  Baron  Grey  de  Ruthyn  (c.  1692-1731), 
from  whom  it  descended  to  his  two  sons  successively,  becoming 
once  more  extinct  on  the  death  of  the  younger  of  these,  Henry, 
3rd  earl  of  Sussex  of  this  creation,  in  1799. 

In  1801  Prince  Augustus  Frederick  (i  773-1843)  the  sixth  son 
of  George  III.,  was  created  duke  of  Sussex.  Spending  his  eiarly 
years  abroad,  the  prince  was  married  in  Rome  in  1793  to  Lady 
Augusta  (d.  1830)  daughter  of  John  Murray,  4th  earl  of  Dunmore. 
The  ceremony  was  repeated  in  London  and  two  children  were 
bom,  but  under  ihe  Royal  Marriage  Act  of  1772  the  Court  of 
Arches  declared  the  union  illegal.  The  children  took  the  name 
of  d'Este.  The  son.  Sir  Augustus  Frederick  d'Este  (i  794-1 848), 
became  a  colonel  in  the  British  army.  In  1843  ^^  claimed  his 
father's  honours,  but  the  House  of  Lords  decided  against  him. 
He  died  unmarried.  The  daughter,  Augusta  Emma  (1801- 
1866)  married  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  afterwards  Lord  Truro. 
Unlike  his  brothers  the  duke  of  Sussex  was  a  man  of  liberal 
ideas;  he  favoured  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws,  and  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  of 
Roman  Catholics,  Dissenters  and  Jews.  His  second  wife, 
Cecilia,  widow  of  Sir  George  Buggin,  was  created  duchess  of 
Inverness  in  1840.  He  died  at  Kensington  Palace  on  the 
2ist  6i  April   1843.' 

The  older  title  of  earl  of  Sussex  was  revived  in  1874  when 
it  was  conferred  upon  Prince  Albert,  the  third  son  of  Queen 
Victoria,  who  at  the  same  time  was  created  duke  of  Connaught 
and    Strathearn. 

See  G.  E.  C,  CompleU  Peerage,  s,v,  "  Sussex,"  "  Surrey,"  "  Arun- 
del," Vols.  i.  and  vii.  (London,  1887-1896);  Sir  William  Dugdale,  The 
Baronage  of  Entland  (London,  1675)  •  For  the  earls  of  the  Radcliffe 
family  see  also  John  Strype,  Memorials  oj  Thomas  Cranmer  (London, 
1694),  Annals  oj  the  Reformation  (London,  1725),  and  Ecclesiastical 
Memorials  (3  vols.,  London,  1721);  P.  F.  Tytler,  England  under  the 
Reigns  of  Edward  VL  and  Mary  (2  vols.,  London,  1839) ;  Calendars  of 
State  Papers:  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI IL  For 
the  1st  earl  of  the  Savile  line  see  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Hist,  of  England, 
1603-1642  (10  vols.,  London,  1 883-1 884),  and  Hist,  of  the  Great  Civil 
War  (3  vols,,  London,  1886-1891} ;  and  John  Rushworth,  Historical 
Collections  (8  vols.,  London,  1659-1 701). 

SUSSEX,  THOMAS  RADCLYFFE  [or  Ratcly^fe],  3R0  Eaicl 
OF  (c.  1525-1583),  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  eldest  son  of  Henry, 
2nd  earl  of  Sussex  (see  Sussex,  Earxs  or),  by  his  first  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Howard,  2nd  duke  of  Norfolk, 
was  born  about  1525,  and  after  his  father*s  succession  to  the 
earldom  in  1542  was  styled  Viscount  Fitzwalter.  After  serving 
in  the  army  abroad,  he  was  employed  in  1551  in  negotiating  a 
marriage  between  Edward  VI.  and  a  daughter  of  Henry  II., 
king  of  France.  His  prominence  in  the  kingdom  was  shown  by 
his  inclusion  among  the  signatories  to  the  letters  patent  of  the 
1 6th  of  June  1553  settling  the  crown  on  Lady  Jane  Grey; 
but  he  nevertheless  won  favour  with  Queen  Mary,  who  employed 
him  in  arranging  her  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain^  and  who 
raised  him  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Fitzwalter  in  August  1553. 

Returning  to  England  from  a  mission  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
in  April  1556,  Fitzwalter  was  appointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland. 
The  prevailing  anarchy  in  Ireland,  a  country  which,  nominally 
subject  to  the  English  Crown,  was  torn  by  feuds  among  its 
practically  independent  native  chieftains,  rendered  the  task 
of  the  lord  deputy  one  of  no  ordinary  difl5culty;  a  difl5culty 
that  was  increased  by  the  ignorance  of  English  statesmen  con- 
cerning Ireland  and  Irish  conditions,  and  by  their  incapacity  to 
devise  or  to  carry  into  execution  any  consistent  and  thorough- 
going policy  for  bringing  the  half-conquered  island  under  an 
orderly  system  of  administration.  Tlie  measures  enjoined 
upon  Fitzwalter  by  the  government  in  London  comprised  the 
reversal  of  the  partial  attempts  that  had  been  made  during  the 
short  reign  of  Edward  VI.  to  promote  Protestantism  in  Ireland, 
and  the  "  plantation  "  by  English  settlers  of  that  part  of  the 
country  then  known  as  Offaly  and  Leix.  But  before  Fitzwalter 
could  give  his  attention  to  such  matters  he  found  it  necessary 
to  make  an  expedition  into  Ulster,  which  wa6  being  kept  in  a 
constant  state  of  disturbance  by  the  Highland  Scots  from 
Kintyre  and  the  Islands  who  were  making  settlements  along 


the  Antrim  coast  in  the  district  known  as  the  Glynnes  (gtens), 
and  by  the  eflForts  of  Shane  O'Neill  to  convert  into  effective 
sovereignty  the  chieftainship  of  his  clan  which  he  had  recently 
wrested  from  his  father,  Conn,  ist  earl  of  Tyrone.  Having 
defeated  O'Neill  and  his  allies  the  MacDonnelis,  the  lord  deputy, 
who  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  February  1557  became  earl  of 
Sussex,  returned  to  Dublin,  where  he  summoned  a  parliament 
in  June  of  that  year.  Statutes  were  passed  declaring  the  legiti- 
macy of  Queen  Mary,  reviving  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
heresy,  forbidding  the  immigration  of  Scots,  and  vesting  in  the 
Crown  the  territory  comprised  in  what  are  now  the  Ring's  County* 
and  Queen's  County,  which  were  then  so  named  after  Philip 
and  Mary  respectively.  Having  carried  this  legislation,  Sussex 
endeavoured  to  give  forcible  effect  to  it,  first  by  taking  .the  field 
against  Donouf^  O'Conor,  whom  he  failed  to  captuise,  and 
afterwards  against  Shane  O'Neill,  whose  lands  in  Tyrone  he 
ravaged,  restoring  to  their  nominal  rights  the  «arl  of  Tyrone 
and  his  reputed  son  Matthew  O'Neill,  baron  of  Dungannon 
(see  O'Neill).  In  June  of  the  following  year  Sussex  turned  his 
attention  to  the  west,  where  the  head  of  the  O'Briens  had  ousted 
his  nephew  Conor  O'Brien,  earl  of  Thomond,  from  his  possesBions, 
and  refused  to  pay  allegiance  to  the  Crown;  he  fonied  Limerick 
to  open  its  gates  to  him,  restored  Thomond,  and  proclaim)^ 
The  O'Brien  a  traitor.  In  the  autumn  of  1558  the  continued 
ihtoads  of  the  Scottish  islanders  in  the  Antrim  glens  called 
for  drastic  treatmerit  by  the  loi^d  dtpttty.  Sussex  laid  waste 
Kintyre  and  some  of  the  southern  Hebridean  isles,  and  land- 
ing at  Carrickfergus  he  fired  and  plundered  the  settlements  of 
the  Scots  on  the  Antrim  coast  before  returning  to  Dublin  for 
Christmas. 

In  the  metropolis  the  news  reached  him  of  the  queen's  death; 
Crossing  to  England,  he  took  part  in  the  ceremonial  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  coronation  in  January  1559;  and  in  the  following 
July  he  returned  to  Ireland  with  a  fresh  commission,  now  as 
lord  lieutenant,  from  the  new  queen,  whose  policy  required  him 
to  come  to  terms  if  possible  with  the  troublesome  leaders  of 
the  O'Neills  and  the  MacDonnelis.  Shane  O'Neill  refused  t6 
meet  Sussex  without  security  for  his  safety,  and  having  estab- 
lished his  power  in  Ulster  he  demanded  terms  of  peace  which 
Elizabeth  was  unwiHing  to  grant.  Sussex  failed  in  his  efforts  to 
bring  Shane  to  submission,  either  by  open  warfare  or  by  a 
shameful  attempt  to  procure  the  Irish  chieftain's  assassination. 
He  was  preparing  for  a  fresh  attempt  when  he  was  superseded 
by  the  earl  of  Kildare,  who  was  commissioned  by  Elizabeth  to 
open  negotiations  with  O'Neill,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
the  latter  repaired  to  London  and  made  formal  submission  to 
the  queen.  Shane's  conduct  on  his  return  to  Ireland  was  no 
less  rebellious  than  before,  and  energetic  measures  against  him 
became  more  imperative  than  ever.  Having  obtained  Eliza- 
beth's sanction,  Sussex  conducted  a  campaign  in  the  summer  of 
1563  with  Armagh  as  his  temporary  headquarters;  but  except 
for  some  indecisive  skirmishing  and  the  seizure  of  manfy  of 
O'Neill's  cattle,  the  operations  led  to  no  result  and  left  Shane 
O'Neill  with  his  power  little  diminished.  His  continued  failure 
to  effect  a  purpose  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  possessed 
inadequate  resources  led  Sussex  to  pray  for  his  recall  from 
Ireland;  and  his  wish  wad  granted  in  May  1564.  His  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  had  not,  however,  been  wholly  without  fruit. 
Sussex  was  the  first  representative  of  the  English  Crown  who 
enforced  authority  to  any  considerable  extent  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Pale;  the  policy  of  planting  English  settlers  in 
Offaly  and  Leix  was  carried  out  by  him  iA  I562  with  a  certain 
measure  of  success;  and  although  he  fell  far  short  of  estab- 
lishing English  rule  throughout  any  large  part  Of  Ireland,  he 
made  its  influence  felt  in  remote  ^arts  of  the  island,  such  as 
Thomond  and  the  Glynnes  of  Antrim,  where  the  independence 
of  the  native  septs  had  hitherto  been  subjected  not  even  to 
nominal  interference.  His  letters  from  Ireland  display  a  just 
conception  of  the  problems  with  which  he  was  confronted,  and 
of  the  methods  by  which  their  solution  should  be  undertaken; 
and  his  failure  was  due,  not  to  lack  of  f^atesmahship  or  of 
executive  capacity  on  his  own  part,  but  to  the  insufficiency 
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of  the  resources  placed  at  hfis  command  and  want  6i  insight  and 
persistence  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Sussex,  who  before  leaving  Ireland 
had  to  endure  the  indignity  of  an  inquiry  into  his  administra- 
tion instigated  by  his  enemies,  threw  himself  into  opposition  to 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  especially  in  regard  to  the  suggested 
marriage  between  that  nobleman  and  the  queen.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  on  that  account  incurred  Elizabeth's  dis- 
pleasure, for  in  1566  and  the  following  year  she  employed  him  in 
negotiations  for  bringing  about  a  different  matrimonial  alliance 
which  he  warmly  supported,  namely,  the  proposal  that  she 
should  bestow  her  hand  on  the  archduke  Charles.  When  this 
project  fell  to  the  ground  Sussex  returned  from  Vienna  to 
London  in  March  1568,  and  In  July  he  was  appointed  lord 
president  of  the  north,  a  position  which  threw  on  him  the 
responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  rebellion  of  the  earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westm6rland  in  the  following  year.  The 
weakness  of  the  force  at  his  disposal  rendered  necessary  at  the 
outset  a  caution  which  engendered  some  suspicion  of  his  loyalty; 
and  this  suspicion  was  increased  by  the  counsel  of  moderation 
which  he  urged  upon  the  queen;  but  in  1570  be  Hud  waste  the 
border,  invaded  Scotland,  and  raided  the  country  round  Dum- 
fries, reducing  the  rebel  leaders  to  complete  submission*  In 
July  1572  Sussex  became  lord  chamberlain,  and  he  was  hence- 
forth in  frequent  attendance  on  Queen  Elizabeth,  both  in  her 
progresses  through  the  country  and  at  court,  until  his  death  on 
the  9th  ol  June  1583. 

The  earl  of  Sussex  was  one  of  the  great  nobles  of  the  Elizar 
bethan  period.  Though  his  loyalty  was  questioned  by  his 
enemies,  it  was  as  unwavering  as  his  patriotism.  He  shone  as  a 
cqurtier;  hp,^gell<^d  in  diplppiacy;  he  was  a  man  of  cultivatiofi 
and  even  of  scholar^bipy  a  patron  ixf  literature  «nd.of  ^  drama 
on  the  eve  of  its  blpssoi^uag  iuto  the  glory  it  became  sooi^  after 
bis  death*  He  was. twice  iparried:  first  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Thqmas  Wriothestey,  earl  of  Southampton;  and  secondly 
to  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  WUUam  Sidney. .  His  second  wif^ 
was  the  foundress  of  Sidney  Sussex  College  at  Cambridge, 
which  she  endowed  by  her' will,  and  whose  name  commemorates 
the  father  and  the  husband  of  the  countess*  The  earl  left  no 
children,  and  at  his  death  his  titles  passed  to  his  brother  Henry 
(see  Sussex,  Eamus  or). 

See  P.  F.  Tytler,  England  under  (he  Reigns  of  Edward  VI,  and  Mary 
(2  vols.,  London,  1839) ;  Richard  Bagwdl,  Ireland  under  the  Tudor s 


(3  V0I&,  London,  1885-1890);  Calendar  of  the  Carew  MSS.;  John 
Stow,  Annales  (London,  1631) ;  Charles  Henry  Cooper,  Athenae canta^ 
hrigienses,  vol.  i.  (Cambriafge,  1858),  containing  a  biography  of  the 
eari  of  Sus&ex;  John  Strype,  Ecclesiastical  Memorials  (Oxford,  1822) ; 
Sir  Cuthbert  Sharpe,  Memorials  of  the  Rebellion  of  t^6Q  (London, 
1840);  John  Nichols,  Progresses  and  Public  Processions  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  (3  vols.,  London,  1823) ;  Sir  William  Dugdale,  The  Baronage 
of  England  (London,  1675).  (R.  J.  M.) 

SUSSEX,  a  southern  county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by 
Surrey,  N.E.  by  Kent,  S.  by  the  English  Channel,  and  W.  by 
Hampshire.  The  area  is  1459*3  sq.  m.  The  extreme  lengtb 
from  £.  to  W.  is  78  m.,  while  the  breadth  never  exceeds  28  m., 
but  the  county  is  not  wholly  on  the  southward  slope,  for  in  the 
middle  northern  district  it  contributes  a  small  drainage  area 
to  the  Thames  basin,  and  the  river  Medway  rises^in  it.  A  lin^ 
of  hills  known  as  the. Forest  Ridges  ionns  the  watershed*  Its 
direction  is  E.S*£«  from  the  laortherp  part  of  the  (County  to  the 
coast  at  Fairlight  Down  east.^f  Hastings,  and  it  reaches  a  height 
of  about  80Q  ft.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crowborough.  The 
salient  physical  feature  of  the  county,*  however,  is  the  hiU 
range  called  the  South  Downs  (see  Downs).  Entering  in  the 
west,  >vhiere  its  summit  is  about  10  m.  from  the  sea,  it  runs  east 
for  some  50  m«,  gradually  approaching  the  coast,  and  terminating 
in  the  b<dd  promontory  oi  Beachy  Head  near  Eastboi^me.  The 
averfige  height  is  about  500  ft.,  though  some  summits  exceed 
700,  and  Ditcbling  Beacon  is  over  800.  The  portion  of  the  county 
north  of  the, South  Downs  is  called  the  Weald  (^.v.)-  It  was 
formerly  covered  with  forest,  and  this  part  of  the  county  is 
still  weU  wood^.  About  x66o.  the  total  area  under  forest 
was  estxmated  to  exceed  200,000  acres,  but  much  wood  was 


cut  to  supply  the  furnaces  of  the  ironworks  which  formed  an 
important  industry  in  the  coimty  down  to  the  17th  century, 
and  survived  even  until  the  early  years  of  the  19th. 

The  rivers  wholly  within  the  county  are  small.  All  rise  in 
the  Forest  Ridges,  and  all,  except  the  Rother,  which  £orms 
part  of  the  boundary  with  Kent,  and  falls  into  the  sea  below 
Rye,  breach  the  South  Downs.  From  east  to  west  they  are  the 
Cuckmere,  rising  near  Heathfield;  the  Ouse,  Adur  and  Arun, 
all  rising  in  the  district  of  St  Leonard's  Forest,  and  having  at 
their  mouths  the  ports  of  Newhaven,  Shoreham  and  Little- 
hampton  respectively.  The  natural  trench  known  as  the  Devil's 
Dike  is  a  point  greatly  favoured  by  visitors  from  Brighton. 
The  coast-line  is  practically  coextensive  with  the  extreme  breadth 
of  the  coimty,  and  its  character  greatly  varies.  The  sea  has 
done  great  damage  by  incursion  at  some  points,  and  has  receded 
in  others,  within  historic  times.  Thus  what  is  now  marsh- 
land or  '^ Levels"  round  Pevensey  was  formerly  an  island- 
studded  bay.  In  the  east  Winchelsea  and  Rye,  members  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  and  great  medieval  towns,  are  deprived  of 
their  standing,  the  one  wholly  and  the  other  in  part,  since  a  low 
flat  tract  interposes  between  their  elevated  sites  where  formerly 
was  a  navigable  inlet.  Yet  the  total  submergence  of  the  site 
of  Old  Winchelsea  was  effected  in  the  13th  century.  The  site 
of  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Selsey  is  a  mile  out  at  sea.  Between 
1292  and  1340  upwards  of  5500  acres  were  submerged.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  14th  century  Pagham  Harbour  was  formed 
by  a  sudden  irruption  of  the  sea,  devastating  2700  acres,  since 
reclaimed.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  coast- 
line has  subsequently  been  slightly  raised.  These  changes  are 
reflected  in  the  numerous  alterations  recorded  in  the  course  of 
certain  of  the  rivers  near  their  mouths.  Thus  the  Rother  was 
diverted  by  a  great  storm  on  the  12th  of*  October  12^6,  before 
which  date  it  entered  the  sea  12  m.  to  the  east.  The  out- 
let of  the  Ouse.  was  at  Seaford  until  1570,  and  that  of  the 
Adur  formeriy  shifted  from  year  to  year,  ranging  east  and 
west  over  a  distance  of  2  m.  Submerged  forests  are  found 
off  the  shore  at  various  points.  Long  stretches  of  Arm  sand, 
and  the  mild  climate  of  the  coast,  sheltered  by  the  hills  from 
north  and  east  winds,  have  resulted  in  the  growth  of  numerous 
watering-places,  of  which  the  most  popular  are  Brighton, 
Hastings,  Eastbourne,  Bexhill,  Seaford,  Shoreham,  Worthing, 
Littlehampton  and  Bognor. 

Geology, — ^The  disposition  of  the  rock  formations  of  Sussex  is 
simple.  The  South  Downs  consist  of  chalk,  which  extends  from 
Beachy  Head  by  Seaford,  Brighton,  Lewes,  Stejrning  and  Goodwood 
to  the  western  border.  The  dip  of  the  chalk  is  southeriy,  while  a 
strong  escarpment  faces  the  north.  From  the  summit  of  the  Downs 
the  hilly  country  observed  on  the  northern  side  is  occupied  mainly 
by  the  Hastings  Beds  and  the  Weald  Clay ;  at  the  foot  of  the  eeearp- 
ment  He  the  Gault  and  Upper  Greensand,  while  between  these  forma- 
tions and  the  Wealden  rocks  there  is  an  elevated  ridge  of  ground 
formed  by  the  Lower  Greensand.  On  the  southern  side,  narrow  at 
Brighton  but  broadening  westward,  is  a  level  tract,  8  m.  wide  in 
the  peninsula  of  Selsey,  which  owes  its  level  character  to  the  action 
of  marine  planation.  This  tract  is  occupied  partly  by  Chalk  and 
partly^  by  Tertiary  rocks,  both  much  obscured  by  more  recent 
deposits.  On  this  side  the  chalk  hills  are  deeply  notched  by  dry 
valleys  or  coombs,  which  frequently  end  in  cirques- near  the  north- 
ward escarpment.  The  present  aspect  of  the  strata  has  been 
determined  by  the  broad  east  and  west  ibid  with  its  subordinate 
members,  known  as  the  Wealden  anticline.  Only  the  southern  and 
central  portions  of  this  anticline  are  included  in  this  country ;  at  one 
time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Chalk,  Greensand  and  Gault  covered 
the  entire  area  in  the  form  of  an  uplifted  dome,  but  denudation  haS 
removed,  the  Chalk  and  most  of  the  other  formations  as  far  as  the 
North  Downs,  exposing  thereby  the  underlying  Wealden  Beda 
The  oldest  rocks  thus  brought  to  light  along  the  crest  of  the  anticlioe 
are  the  Purbeck  Beds,  small  patches  of  shale  and  limestone,  with 
some  important  beds  of  gypsum,  which  lie  north-west  of  Battle^ 
A  deep  boring  (190^  ft.)  at  Netherfield,  passed  through  Portlandian 
Beds  and  Kimmeridge  Clay  into  Oxford  Clay,  but  these  do  not  appear 
anywhere  at  the  suxtace.  Above  the  Purbeck  Beds,  and  covering  all 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  county  from  the  coast  at  Beidhill  and 
Rye  to  Horsham,  are  sands  and  clays  of  the  Lower  Wealden  or 
Hastinp^s  Beda  This  includes  the  following  local  subdivisions,  in 
ascending  order;  the  Fairlifht  Clav,  Ashdown  Sand,  Wadhurst 
Clay,  Lower  Tunbridge  Wells  Sand,  Grinstead  Clay  and  Upper 
Tunbridge  Wells  Sand  (with  Titeate  stone  at  the  top  and  Cuckfield 
Clay  at  the  base).    The  Weald  Clay  occupies  a  belt  of  k>wer  ground 
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on  the  south  and  west  of  the  Hastings  Sands,  it  consists  of  blue  and 
mottled  clays  with  thin  sand  layers  and  beds  of  hard  limestone, 
the  **  Sussex  marble"  with  the  shells  of  Paludina,  The  Horsham  Stone 
is  another  local  hard  bed.  Near  Tilgate  the  remains  of  Iguanodon 
have  been  found  in  this  formation.  Bordering  the  outcrop  of  the 
Weald  Clay  is  the  Lower  Greensand;  it  appears  a  little  north  of 
Eastbourne  and  passes  thence  through  Ringmer,  Storrington, 
Pulborough,  Petworth,  Midhurst  and  Lmchmere.  It  contains  the 
following  divisions  in  ascending  order — ^the  Atherfield  Clay,  Hythe 
Beds  (sandy  limestone,  sandstone  and  chert),  Sandgate  Beds  and 
Folkestone  Beds.  The  Eocene  strata  lying  south  of  the  Downs  and 
west  of  Brighton — ^with  the  exception  of  some  outliers  of  Reading 
Beds  near  Seaford — include  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds, 
London  Clay  (with  hard  *'  Bognor  Rock"),  the  Ba^shot  and  brackles- 
ham  Beds;  the  last-named  formation  is  very  fossiliferous  in  the  bay 
of  that  name.  As  already  mentioned,  superficial  deposits  cover 
much  of  the  low  eround  west  of  Brighton;  these  include  glacial 
deposits  with  large  boulders,  raised  beaches,  brick  earth  and  gravels, 
marine  and  estuarine,  and  the  interesting  Coombe  rock  or  Brighton 
Elephant  Bed,  a  coarse  rubble  of  chalk  waste  formed  late  in  the 
Glacial  period,  well  exposed  in  the  cliff  at  Black  Rock  east  of 
Brighton,  where  it  rests  on  a  raised  beach.  The  natural  gas  of 
Heathfielid  comes  from  the  Lower  Wealden  and  Purbeck  Beds.  The 
Wadhurst  Clay  was  formerly  an  important  source  of  iron  ore. 

Climate  and  Agriculture, — The  climate  of  the  coast  district  is 
mild,  equable  ana  dry,  while  that  of  the  Wealden  shows  greater 
extremes  of  temperature,  and  is  rather  wetter.  The  mean  daily 
range  of  temperature  in  the  Weald  is  about  half  as  much  again  as 
on  3ie  coast.  The  influence  of  the  sea  in  modifying  the  temperature 
of  the  coast  district  is  specially  noticeable  in  the  autumn  months, 
when  the  temperature  is  higher  than  in  the  Weald  and  other  parts 
of  England  northwards.  The  coast  district  is  specially  suitable 
for  market  gardens  and  for  growing  fruit  trees.  Tne  fig  gardens  of 
West  Tarring  are  celebrated.  About  seven-tenths  of  the  total  area 
is  under  cultivation,  and  of  this  nearly  three-fifths  is  in  permanent 
pasture.  Sussex  is  still  one  of  the  best -wooded  counties  in  Eneland. 
The  acreage  under  grain  crops  shows  a  lai^e  decrease;  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  is  occupied  by  oats  and  wheat.  The  acreage  under  green 
crops  is  mainly  devoted  to  turnips  and  other  food  for  cattle  and  to 
the  supply  of  vegetables  for  the  London  market.  The  growing  of 
hops  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Kent. 
Cattle  are  kept  in  increasing  numbers  lx>th  for  breeding  and  for 
dairy  purposes.  The  South  Downs  afford  excellent  pasture  for 
sheep  and  Sussex  is  famed  for  a  special  breed  of  black-faced  sheep. 
The  numbers,  however,  show  a  steady  decrease.  Poultry  farming  is 
largely^  carried  on  in  some  parts.  The  custom  of  borough-English, 
by  which  land  descends  to  the  youngest  son,  prevailed  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  in  Sussex,  and  no  fewer  than  140  manors  have  been 
catalogued  in  which  it  was  found.  Gavelkind  tenure  existed  in  Rye, 
in  the  krge  manor  of  Brede,  and  in  Coustard  manor  (in  Brede  parish). 

Other  Industries. — ^The  manufacturing  industnes  are  meagre. 
The  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  Railway  Company  has  large 
works  at  Brighton.  At  Heathfield  in  1901  the  development  of  the 
field  of  natural  gas  was  begun  by  a  private  company.  The  fisheries 
are  of  great  importance,  includmg  cod,  herrings,  mackerel,  sprats, 
plaice,  soles,  turbot,  shrimps,  crabs,  lobsters,  oysters,  mussels, 
cockles,  whelks  and  periwinkles.  Bede  records  that  St  Wilfrid, 
when  he  visited  the  county  in  681,  taught  the  people  the  art  oi  net- 
fishing.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  the  fisheries  were 
extensive,  and  no  fe^er  than  285  salinae  (saltworks)  existed.  The 
customs  of  the  Brighton  fishermen  were  reduced  to  writing  in  1^79. 

Communications ^--CommunicaLtions  are  provided  by  the  London, 
Brighton  &  South  Coast  railway  by  lines  from  the  north  to  St 
Leonards  and  Hastings,  to  Eastbourne,  to  Lewes  and  Newhaven, 
to  Brighton,  to  Shoreham,  and  to  Arundel  and  Chichester,  with 
numerous  branches  and  a  connecting  line  along  the  coast.  The 
South-Eastern  &  Chatham  railway  serves  Bexhill,  St  Leonards  and 
Hastings,  with  a  coastal  branch  eastward  by  Rye.  Light  railways 
run  from  Chichester  to  Selsey  (Selsey  railway)  and  from  Roberts- 
bridge  to  Bodiam  and  Tenterden  (Rother  Valley  railway).  There 
are  no  good  harbours,  and  none  of  the  ports  is  of  first  importance. 
From  Newhaven,  however,  a  large  trade  is  carried  on  with  France, 
and  daily  services  of  passenger  steamers  of  the  Brighton  Railway 
Company  ply  to  Dieppe. 

Population  and  Administration, — The  area  of  the  ancient  county 
is  933,887  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  550,446  and  in  1901  of 
605,202.  The  earliest  statement  as  to  the  population  is  made  by 
Bede,  who  describes  the  county  as  containing  in  the  year  68 1  land 
of  7000  families;  allowing  ten  to  a  family  (not  an  unreasonable 
estimate  at  that  date),  the  total  population  would  be  70,ooo.  In 
X693  the  county  is  stated  to  have  contained  21,537  houses.  If 
seven  were  allowed  to  a  house  at  that  date,  the  total  population 
would  be  150,759.  It  is  curious,  therefore,  to  observe  that  in  1801 
the  population  was  only  159,^11.  The  decline  of  the  Sussex  iron- 
works probably  accounts  for  the  small  increase  of  population  during 
several  centuries,  although  after  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew 
upwards  of  1500  Hugfuenots  landed  at  Rye,  and  in  1685,  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  many  more  refugees  were  added 
to  the  county. 


An  act  of  Henry  VII.  (1504)  directed  that  for  convenience  the 
county  court  should  be  held  at  Lewes  as  well  as  at  Chichester,  and 
this  apparently  gave  rise  to  the  division  of  Sussex  into  east  and  west 
parts,  each  of  which  is  an  administrative  county.  East  Sussex  has 
an  area  of  528,807  acres  and  West  Sussex  of  403,  602  acres.  Sussex 
includes  the  county  boroughs  of  Brighton  and  Hastings.  East 
Sussex  contains  the  municipal  boroughs  of  Bexhill  (pop.  12,213), 
Brighton  (123,478),  Eastbourne  (43.344)»  Hastings  (65,528).  Hove 
(36,535).  Lewes  (11,249)  and  Rye  (3900).  The  urban  districts  in 
this  division  are  Battle  (^6),  Bureess  Hill  (4888),  Cuckfield  (1813), 
East  Grinstead  (6094),  Hay  wards  Heath  (3717),  Newhaven  (6772), 
Portslade-by-Sea  (5217),  Seaford  (3355)  and  Uckfield  (2895),  In 
West  Sussex  the  municipal  borouehs  are  Arundel  (2739),  Chichester, 
a  city  (12,244)  and  Worthing  (20,01 0.  The  urban  districts  are 
Bognor  (6180),  Horsham  (9446),  Littlehampton  (7363),  Shoreham 
(38^7)  and  Southwick  (3364).  The  ancient  county,  which  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  diocese  of  Chichester,  contains  377  ecclesiastical 
parishes  or  districts,  wholly  or  in  part.  The  total  number  of  civil 
parishes  is  338.  Sussex  is  divided  into  the  following  parliamentary 
divisions:  northern  or  East  Grinstead,  eastern  or  Kye,  southern 
or  Eastbourne,  mid  or  Lewes,  south-western  or  Chichester,  north- 
western or  Horsham,  each  returning  one  member;  and  contains  the 
parliamentary  boroughs  of  Brighton,  returning  two  members,  and 
Hastings,  returning  one. 

History, — Apart  from  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  pre- 
historic remains,  the  history  of  Sussex  begins  in  477,  when  the 
Saxons  landed  in  the  west  of  the  county  under  Ella  and  his 
three  sons,  and  built  up  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons  (see 
Sussex,  Kingdom  or,  below).  They  took  the  Roman  city  of 
Regnum,  which  became  Chichester,  and  drove  the  British 
westward,  into  the  forest  of  Andred.  The  Roman  fortress  of 
Anderida,  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Pevensey,  also  fell  to  the 
Saxons.  Ella  became  the  most  influential  of  the  contemporary 
Saxon  chiefs,  and  was,  according  to  Bede,  the  first  Bretwalda. 
After  his  time  the  kingdom  of  Sussex  gradually  declined,  and 
fell  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  Wcssex  in  823.  Interest- 
ing Saxon  remains  are  found  in  numerous  cemeteries,  and 
scattered  burial  places  along  the  south  slopes  of  the  Downs. 
The  cemetery  on  High  Down  hill,  where  weapons,  ornaments 
and  vessels  of  various  kinds  were  found,  and  the  Chanctonbury 
hoard  of  coins,  are  among  the  most  noticeable  relics.  A  coin 
of  OfFa  of  Mercia,  found  at  Beddingham,  recalls  the  charter 
of  Archbishop  Wilfred  in  825,  in  which  Offa's  connexion  with  the 
monastery  in  that  place  is  recorded.  From  895  Sussex  suffered 
from  constant  raids  by  the  Danes,  till  the  accession  of  Canute, 
after  which  arose  the  two  great  forces  of  the  bouse  of 
Godwine  and  of  the  Normans.  Godwine  was  probably  a  native 
of  Sussex,  and  by  the  end  of  the  Confessor's  reign  a  third  part 
of  the  county  was  in  the  hands  of  his  family.  Norman  influence 
was  already  strong  in  Sussex  before  the  Conquest;  the  harbours 
of  Hastings,  Rye,  Winchelsea  and  Steyning  being  in  the  power 
of  the  Norman  abbey  of  F6camp,  while  the  Norman  chaplain 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Osbem,  afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter, 
held  the  estate  of  Bosham. 

The  county  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Normans;  Hastings 
and  Pevensey  being  on  the  most  direct  route  for  Normandy. 
William  was  accordmgly  careful  to  secure  the  lines  of  com- 
munication with  London  by  placing  the  lands  in  the  hands  of 
men  bound  by  close  ties  to  himself,  such  as  his  half-brother, 
the  count  of  Mortain,  who  held  Pevensey,  and  his  son-in-law, 
William  de  Warenne,  who  held  Lewes.  With  the  exception 
of  lands  held  by  the  Church  and  the  Crown,  the  five  rapes  of 
Sussex  were  held  by  these  and  three  other  Norman  tenants-in- 
chief:  William  de  Braose,  the  count  of  Eu,  and  Roger,  earl  of 
Montgomery,  who  held  respectively  Bramber,  Hastings  and 
Arundel.  The  honour  of  Battle  was  afterwards  made  into  a 
rape  by  the  Conqueror,  and  provides  one  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  theory  of  the  Norman  origin  of  these  unique 
divisions  of  the  county.  The  county  was  divided  into  five 
(afterwards  six)  strips,  running  north  and  south,  and  having 
each  a  town  of  military,  commercial  and  maritime  importance. 
These  were  the  rapes,  and  each  had  its  sheriff,  in  addition  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  whole  county.  Whether  the  origin  of  the 
rapes,  as  districts,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Icelandic  territorial 
division  hreppr  (rejected  in  the  New  English  Dictionary)  y  or  in 
the  Saxon  rap,  a  rope,  or  is  of  Norman  origin,  as  lordships 
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they  undoabtedly  owed  their  existence  to  the  Nonnans.  The 
holdings — which  had  been  scattered  under  the  Saxons,  so  that 
one  man's  holding  might  be  in  more  than  one  rape — were  now 
determined,  not  by  the  manors  in  which  they  lay,  but  by  the 
borders  of  the  rape.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  division  of 
land  in  Sussex  is  that,  apparently,  each  hide  of  land  had  eight 
instead  of  the  usual  four  virgates.  • 

The  county  boundary  was  long  and  somewhat  indeterminate 
on  the  north,  owing  to  the  dense  forest  of  Andredsweald,  which 
was  uninhabited  till  the  nth  century.  Evidence  of  this  is 
seen  in  Domesday  Book  by  the  survey  of  Worth  and  Lodsworth 
under  Surrey,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  as  late  as  1834  the  pre- 
sent parishes  of  north  and  south  Amersham  in  Sussex  were  part 
of  Hampshire.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  Sussex 
contained  sixty  hundreds,  which  have  been  little  altered  since. 
A  few  have  been  split  up  into  two  or  three,  making  seventy- 
three  in  all;  and  the  names  of  some  have  changed,  owing  prob- 
ably to  the  meeting-place  of  the  hundred  court  having  been 
altered.  These  courts  were  in  private  hands  in  Sussex;  either 
of  the  Church,  or  of  great  barons  and  local  lords.  The  county 
court  was  held  at  Lewes  and  Shoreham  until  the  Great  Inquest, 
when  it  was  moved  to  Chichester.  After  several  changes  the 
act  of  1504  arranged  for  it  to  be  held  alternately  at  Lewes  and 
Chichester.  There  was  no  gaol  in  the  county  until  1487;  that 
at  Guildford  being  used  in  common  by  Surrey  and  Sussex, 
which  were  under  one  sherifi  until  1567. 

Private  jurisdictions,  both  ecclesiastical  and  lay,  played  a 
large  part  in  the  county.  The  chief  ecclesiastical  franchises 
were  those  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  the  bishop  of 
Chichester,  of  the  Saxon  foundation  of  Bosham,  where  Bishop 
Wilfred  had  found  the  only  gleam  of  Christianity  in  the  county, 
and  of  the  votive  abbey  of  Battle,  founded  by  the  Conqueror. 
This  abbey  possessed,  besides  land  in  many  other  counties,  the 
"Lowy  of  Battle,"  a  district  extending  for  3  m.  round 
the  abbey.  The  see  of  Chichester  was  co-extensive  with  the 
county,  and  has  altered  little.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  bishoprics, 
having  been  founded  by  Wilfred  at  Selsey;  the  seat  was  re- 
moved to  Chichester  by  William  I.  Among  the  lay  franchises, 
the  most  noticeable  are  those  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  of  the 
honor  of  Pevensey,  named  the  honor  of  the  Eagle  from  the 
lords  of  L'Aigle  or  Aguila. 

Sussex,  from  its  position,  was  constantly  the  scene  of  pre- 
parations for  invasion,  and  was  often  concerned  in  rebellions. 
Pevensey  and  Arundel  play  a  great  part  in  rebellions  and 
forfeiture  during  the  troubled  times  of  the  early  Norman  kings. 
In  the  barons'  wars  the  county  was  a  good  centre  for  the  king's 
forces;  Lewes  being  in  the  hands  of  the  king's  brother-in-law, 
John  de  Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  Pevensey  and  Hastings  in 
those  of  his  uncle,  Peter  of  Savoy.  The  forces  of  the  king  and 
of  De  Montfort  met  at  Lewes,  where  the  famous  battle  and 
"  Mise  of  Lewes  "  took  place.  The  corrupt  and  burdensome 
administration  of  the  county  during  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
combined  with  the  constant  passage  of  troops  for  the  French 
wars  and  the  devastating  plagues  of  the  14th  century,  were 
the  causes  of  such  rebellions  as  the.  Peasants'  Rising  of  1381  and 
Jack  Cade's  Rebellion  in  1450.  In  the  former  Lewes  Castle 
was  taken,  and  in  the  latter  we  find  such  men  engaged  as  the 
abbot  of  Battle  and  the  prior  of  Lewes.  During  Elizabeth's 
reign  there  was  again  constant  levying  of  tro(^s  for  warfare  in 
Flanders  and  the  Low  Coimtries,  and  preparations  for  defence 
against  Spain.  The  s)rmpathies  of  the  county  were  divided 
during  the  Civil  War,  Arundel  and  Chichester  being  held  for  the 
king,  Lewes  and  the  Cinque  Ports  for  the  parliament.  Chichester 
and  Arundel  were  besieged  by  Waller,  and  the  Roimdheads 
gained  a  strong  hold  on  the  county,  in  spite  of  the  loyalty  of 
Sir  Edward  Ford,  sherifi  of  Sussex.  A  royalist  gathering  in  the 
west  of  the  county  in  1645  caused  preparations  for  resistance 
at  Chichester,  of  which  Algernon  Sidney  was  governor.  In 
the  same  year  the  "  Clubmen  "  rose  and  endeavoured  to  compel 
the  armies  to  come  to  terms.  Little  active  part  in  the  national 
history  fell  to  Sussex  from  that  time  till  the  French  Revolution, 
when  numbers  of  volunteers  were  raised  in  defence.    At  the 


outbreak  of  war  with  France  in  1793  a  camp  was  formed  at 
Brighton;  and  at  Eastbourne  in  1803,  when  the  famous  Martello 
towers  were  erected. 

The  parliamentary  history  of  the  county  began  in  129b, 
for  which  year  we  have  the  first  extant  return  of  knights  of  the 
shire  for  this  county,  Henry  Hussey  and  William  de  Etchingham, 
representatives  of  two  well-known  Sussex  families,  being  elected. 
Drastic  reformation  was  effected  by  the  Redistribution  Act  of 
1832,  when  Bramber,  East  Grinstead,  Seaford,  Ste3ming  and 
Winchelsea  were  disfranchised  after  returning  two  members 
each,  the  first  being  classed  among  the  worst  of  the  '*  rotten  " 
boroughs.  Before  1832  two  members  each  had  been  returned 
also  by  Arundel,  Chichester,  Hastings,  Horsham,  Lewes,  Mid- 
hurst,  New  Shoreham  (with  the  rape  of  Bramber)  and  Rye. 
Arundel,  Horsham,  Midhurst  and  Rye  were  each  deprived  of  a 
member  in  1832,  Chichester  and  Lewes  in  1867,  and  Hastings 
in  1885.  Arundel  was  disfranchised  in  1868,  and  Chichester, 
Horsham,  Midhurst,  New  Shoreham  and  Rye  in  1885.  In 
the  i8th  century  the  duke  of  Newcastle  was  all-powerful  in  the 
county,  where  the  Pelham  family  had  been  settled  from  the  time 
of  Edward  I.;  the  earl  of  Chichester  being  the  present  repre- 
sentative' of  the  family.  Among  the  oldest  county  families  of 
Sussex  may  be  mentioned  the  Ashbumhams  of  Ashbumham, 
the  Gages  of  Firle  and  the  Barttelots  of  Stopham. 

The  industries  of  Sussex,  now  mainly  agricultural,  were  once 
varied.  Among  those  noted  in  the  Domesday  Survey  were  the 
herring  fisheries,  the  salt  pans  of  the  coast  and  the  wool  trade; 
the  South  Down  sheep  being  noted  for  their  wool,  at  home 
and  abroad,  as  early  as  the  13th  century.  The  iron  mines  of 
the  county,  though  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  are  known  to 
have  been  worked  by  the  Romans;  and  the  smelting  and 
forging  of  iron  was  the  great  industry  of  the  Weald  from  the 
13th  to  the  1 8th  century,  the  first  mention  of  the  trade  in  the 
county  being  in  1266.  In  the  15th  century  ordnance  for  the 
government  was  made  here.  Some  old  banded  guns  with  the 
name  of  a  Sussex  maker  on  them  may  be  seen  at  the  Tower  df 
London.  The  first*  cast-iron  cannon  made  in  England  came 
from  Buxted  in  Sussex,  and  were  made  by  one  Ralph  Hogge, 
whose  device  can  be  seen  on  a  house  in  Buxted.  The  large 
supply  of  wood  in  the  county  made  it  a  favourable  centre  for 
the  industry,  all  smelting  being  done  with  charcoal  till  the 
middle  of  the  i8th  century.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
destruction  of  the  forest  for  fiiel  began  to  arouse  attention,  and 
enactments  for  the  preservation  of  timber  increased  from  this 
time  forward,  till  the  use  of  pit-coal  for  smelting  was  perfected, 
when  the  industry  moved  to  districts  where  coal  was  to  be 
found.  Camden,  Thomas  Fuller,  and  Drayton  in  his  Folyolbion 
refer  to  the  busy  and  noisy  Weald  district,  and  lament  the 
destruction  of  the  trees.  The  glass-making  industry,  which 
had  flourished  at  Chiddingfold  in  Surrey,  and  at  Wesborough 
Green,  Loxwood  and  Petworth  in  Sussex,  was  destroyed  by 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  wood  fuel  in  161 5.  The  timber 
trade  had  been  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  early  times; 
the  Sussex  oak  being  considered  the  finest  shipbuilding  timber. 
Among  the  smaller  industries  weaving  and  fulling  were  also  to 
be  found,  Chichester  having  been  noted  for  its  cloth,  also  for 
malt  and  needles. 

Antiquities, — From  early  times  castles  guarded  three  impor- 
tant entries  from  the  coast  through  the  South  Downs  into  the 
interior  provided  by  the  valleys  of  the  Ouse,  the  Adur  and  the 
Arun.  These  are  respectively  at  Lewes,  Bramber  and  Arundel. 
The  ruins  of  the  first  two,  though  imposing,  do  not  compare  in 
grandeur  with  the  third,  which  is  still  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of 
Norfolk.  More  famous  than  these  are  the  massive  remains, 
in  part  Norman  but  mainly  of  the  13th  century,  of  the  strong- 
hold of  Pevensey,  within  the  walls  of  Roman  Anderida.  Other 
ruins  are  those  of  the  finely  situated  Hastings  Castle;  the 
Norman  remains  at  Ejiepp  near  West  Grinstead;  the 
picturesque  and  remarkably  perfect  moated  fortress  of  Bodian), 
of  the  14th  century;  and  Hurstmonceaux  Castle,  a  beautiful 
iSth-century  building  of  brick.  Specimens  of  ancient  domestic 
architecture  are  fairly  numerous;  such  are  the  remnants  of  old 
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palaces  of  tlue  archbishops  of  Canterbury  at  Mayfield  and  West 
Tamng;  Amberley  Castle,  a  residence  until  the  i6th  century 
of  the  bishops  of  Chichester;  and  the  Elizabethan  mansions  of 
Parham  and  of  Danny  at  Hurstpierpoint.  There  ace  many 
fine  residences  dating  from  the  iSth  century  or  later;  Goodwood 
is  perhaps  the  most  famous.  Here  and  elsewhere  are  fine 
collections  of  paintings,  though  the  county  sufEered  a  loss  in 
this  respect  through  the  partial  destruction  byfire  of  the  modem 
castle  of  Knepp  in  1904. 

Monastic  remains  are  few  and  generally  slight.  The  ruins 
of  Bayham  Abbey  near  Tunbridge  WeUs,  and  of  Battle  Abbey, 
may  be  noticed.  There  are  numerous  churches,  however, 
of  great  interest  and  beauty.  Of  those  in  the  towns  may  be 
mentiocted  the  cathedral  of  Chichester,  the  churches  of  Shoreham 
and  Rye,  and  the  mother  church  of  Worthing  at  Broadwater. 
Construction  of  pre-Norman  date  is  seen  in  the  churches  of 
Bosham,  Sompting  and,  most  notably.  Worth.  There  is 
very  rich  NormaH  work  of  various  dates  in  the  church  of  St 
Nicholas,  Steyning.  Several  perfect  specimens  of  small  Early 
Engjish  churches  are  found,  as  at  West  Tarring,  and  at  Climping 
near  Littlehampton«  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  church  in 
the  county  is*  the  magnificent  Decorated  fragment  at  Winchelsea; 
another  noteworthy  church  of  this  period  is  at  Etchingham, 
near  the  eastern  border.  The  church  of  St  Denis,  Midhurst, 
is  mainly  Perpendicular;  but  this  style  is  laot  otherwise  pre- 
dominant. The  large  church  at  Fletching,  of  various  styles, 
contains  the  tomb,  of  Gibbon  the  historian.  At  Cowfold,  south- 
east of  Horsham,  is  a  great  Carthusian  motiastery,  foxmded  in 
1877.  The  iron  memorial  slabs  occurring  in  several  churches 
recall  the  period  of  the  iron  industry  in  Sussex. 

DiakcL^-^A  large  number  of  Saxon  words  are  retained  and 
pronounced  in  the  old,  style;  thus  gale  becomes  ge-aL  The  letter 
a  is  very  broad  in  all  words,  as  if  followed  by  «,  and  in  fact  con- 
verts words  of  one  syllable  into  words  of  two,  ^s  fails  (face),  taUst 
(taste),  &c.  Again,  a  before  double  d  becomes  ar,  as  order  and 
larder  for  adder  and  ladder;  oi  is  like  a  long  t,  as  spile  (spoil),  intment 
(ointment) ; an  e  is  substituted: for  a  in  such,, words  as  rag,  flag,  &c. 
The  French  refugees  in  the  I6th  and  17th  centuries  introduced  many 
words  which  are  still  in  use.  Thus  a  Sussex  woman  when  unpre- 
pared to  receive  visitors  says  she  is  in  dishabille  (d6shabi!16,  undress) ; 
if  her  child  is  tiowell,  it  looks  pehid  (piqu6),  if  fretful,  is  a  little  peter- 
grievous  (petit-gfief) ;  she  cooks  with  a  broach  (broche,  a  spit),  and 
talks  of  coasts  (coste,  0.  Fr.),  or  ribs  of  meat,  &c. 
'  Authorities. — See  T.  W.  Horsfield,  History,  Antiquities  and 
Topography  of  Sussex  (Lewes,  1835);  J-  Dallaway,  History  of  the 
Western  Dwislon  of  Sussex  (London,  1815-1832) ;  M.  A.  hovrer,  History 
of  Sussex  (Lewes,  1870),  Churches  of  Sussex  (Brighton^  ^^V^  ^^^ 
Worthies  of  Sussex  (Lewes,  1865);  Sussex  Archaeological  Society* s 
Collections;  W.  E.  Baxter,  Domesday  Book  for  .  .  .  Sussex  (Lewes, 
1876^;  Sawyer,  Sussex  Natural  History  and  Folklore  (Brighton, 
i^}),  Sussex  Dialect  (Brighton,  1884)  and  Sussex  Songs  and  Music 
(Brighton,  1885) ;  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Sussex  (London,  1894). 

SUSSEX,  KINGDOM  OF  (5^9  Seaxe,  i.e.  the  South  Saxons), 
one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Anglo-Saxon  Britain,  the  boundaries 
of  which  coincided  in  general  with  those  of  the  modern  cotmty 
of  Sussex.  A  large  part  of  that  district,  however,  was  covered 
in  early  times  by  the  forest  called  Andred.  According  to  the 
traditional  account  given  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  it  was 
in  477  that  a  certain  Ella  (JEUe)  led  the  invaders  ashore  at  a 
place  called  Cymenes  ora  and  defeated  the  inhabitants.  A 
further  battle  at  a  place  called  Mearcredes  burne  is  recorded 
imder  the  year  485,  and  in  the  annal  for  491  we  read  that  Ella 
and  Qssa  his  son  sacked  Anderida  and  slew  all  the  inhabitants. 
Ella  is  the  first  king  of  the  invading  race  whom  Bede  describes 
as  exercising  supremacy  over  his  fellows,  and  we  may  probably 
regard  him  as  an  historical  person,  though  little  weight  can  be 
attached  to  the  dates  given  by  the  Chronicle. 

The  history  of  Sussex  now  becomes  a  blank  until  607,  in  which 
year  CeolwiJf  of  Wessex  is  foimd  fighting  against  the  South 
Saxons.  In  68 r  Wilfrid  of  York,  on  his  expulsion  from  North- 
umbria  by  Ecgfrith,  retired  into  Sussex,  where  he  remained 
until  686  converting  its  pagan  inhabitants.  According  to 
Bede,  iEthelwald,  king  of  Sussex,  had  been  previously  baptized 
in  Merda  at  the  suggestion  of  Wtilfhere,  who  presented  him 
with  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  district  about  the  Meon.  After 
Wilfrid's  exertions  in  relieving  a   famine   which    occurred   in 


Sussex  the  king  granted  to  him  eigbty^seven  hides  in  and 
near  the  peninsula  of  Selsey  which,  with  a  lapse  until  709  after 
Wilfrid's  retirement,  remained  the  seat  of  the  South  Saxon 
bishopric  until  the  Norman  Conquest.  Shortly  afterwaords, 
however,  ^thelwald  was  slain  and  his  kingdom  ravaged  by 
the  exiled  West  Saxon  prince  Ceadwalla.  The  latter  wa^ 
eventually  expelled  by  two  princes  named  Berhthun  and 
Andhun,  who  thereupon  assimied  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom. In.  686  the  South  Saxons  attacked  Hlothhere^  king  of 
Kent,  in  support  of  his  nephew  Eadric,  but  soon  afterwards 
Berhthun  was  killed  and  the  kingdom  subjugated  for  a  time 
by  Ceadwalla,  who  had  now  become  king  of  Wessex. 

Of  the  later  South  Saxon  kings  we  have  little  knowledge 
except  from  occasional  charters.  Li  692  a  grant  is  madis  by 
a  king  called  Nothelm  to  his  sister,  which  is  witnessed  by  two 
other  kings  called  Nunna  and  ^'  Uuattus.''  Nunna  is  probably 
to  be  identified  with  Nun,  described  in  the  Chionlde  as  the 
kinanan  of  Ineof  Wessex  who  fought  w^ith  him  against  Cerent, 
king  of  the  West  Welsh,  in  710.  According  to  B^de,  Sussex 
was  subject  to  Ine  for  a  number  of  years.  A  grant,  dated  by 
Birch  about  725,  is  made  by  Nunna  to  Eadberht;  bishop  of 
Selsey,  and  to  tins  too  '^  Uuattus  "  appears  as  a  witness.  In 
722  we  find  Ine  of  Wessex  at  war  with  the-  South  Saaotw, 
apparently  because  they  were  supporting  a  certain  Aldbryht-, 
probably  an  exile  from  Wessex.  An  undated  grant  is  made  by 
Nunna  about  this  time,  which  is  witnessed  by  a  KingiEthdberht. 
After  this  we  hear  nothing  more  until-  shortly  before  765,  when  a 
grant  of  land  is  made  by  a  king  named  Aldwulf  with  two  other 
kjngs^  Aeilfwald  and  Oslac,  as  witnesses.  In  765  and  770  grants 
are  made  by  a  King  Osmund,  the  latter  of  which  is  witnessed  by 
Offa  of  Merda.  Offa  also  appears  as  witness  to  two  charters 
of  an  ^thelbetht,  king  of  the  South.  Saxons^  and  in  772  he  grants 
land  himself  in  Sussex,  with  Oswald,  dux  of  the  South  Saxons, 
as  a  witness.  It  is  probable  that  about  this  time  Off  a  definitely 
annexed  the  kingdom  of  Sussex,  as  several  persons^  Osmund, 
iElfwald  and  Oslac,  who  had  previously  used  the.xoyal  tLble^ 
now  sign  with  that  of  dux.  In  825  the  South  Saxons  siibmitted 
to  Ecgberht,  and  from  this  time  they  remained  subject  to  the 
West  Saxon  djmasty.  The  earldom  of  Sussex  seems  later  tb 
have  been  held  sometimes  with  that  of  Kent. 

Authorities. — Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  pp.  449,  477,  485,  491, 
607,  722,  725,  823,  827  (ed.  Earle  and  Plummer,  Oxford,  1899) ;  Bede, 
Hisloria  EcclesiasHca,  i.  15,  ii.  5,  iv.  13,  15,  16,  26,  v;  18,  19,  23 
(ed.  C.  Plummer,  Oxford,  1896);  W.  de  G.  Birch.  Cartularium 
Saxonicum,  Nos.  78,  144,  145,  197,  198.  206,  208,  21  r,  212,  1334 
(London,  1885-1893).  (F.  G.  M.  B.) 

SUTHERLAND,  EARLS  AND  DUKES  OF.  The  first  earl  of 
Sutherland  was  a  certain  William  (d.  1284),  whose  father,  Hugl| 
Freskin  (d.  1204)^  acquired  the  district  of  Sutherland  about 
1197.  Probably  about  1230  William  was  created  earl  of  Suther- 
land. His  descendant  William,  the  4th  earl  (d.  1370),  wds  a 
person  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of  Scotland;  he  married 
Margaret  (d.  135^),  daughter  of  King  Robert  Bruce.  His 
descendant  John,  the  9th  earl,  a  man  of  weak  intellect,  died 
unmarried  in  15 14. 

John's  sister  Elizabeth  (d.  1535)  married  Adam  Gordon 
(d.  1537))  a  younger  son  of  George  Gordon,  2nd  earl  of  Himtly, 
and  a  grandson  of  King  James  I.,  and  before  1 516  Gordon  be- 
came earl  of  Sutherland  by  right  of  his  wife.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson  John  {c,  1 526-1 567),  the  2nd  earl  of  his  linte, 
who  played  his  part  in  the  turbulent  politics  of  the  time  and 
was  poisoned  at  the  instigation  of  George  Sinclair,  4th  earl  of 
Caithness.  His  great-grandson  John,  the  5th  earl  (1609- 1663), 
was  a  strong  Covenanter,  being  caUed  by  his  associates  'Uhe 
good  Earl  John '';  he  fought  against  Montrose  at  Auldearn, 
but  afterwards  he  rendered  good  service  to  Charles  II.  John 
Gordon  {c.  1660-1733),  who  became  the  seventh  earl  in  1703, 
supported  the  revolution  of  1688  and  was  a  commissioner  for 
the  union  of  England  and  Scotland.  He  was  a  Scottish  repre- 
sentative peer  in  foiu:  parliaments,  president  of  the  board  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  the  eight  northern 
counties  of  Scotland.    He  was  active  in  putting  down  the  risimg 
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of  17x5.  This  eari,  who  took  the  name  of  Sutherland  instead 
of  that  of  Gordon,  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  William 
{c,  1 708-1 7  50)  >  a  representative  peer,  who  helped  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  of  1745.  William,  the  next  earl,  died  without  male 
issue  in  17^6.  This  earl's  daughter  Elizabeth  (1765-X&39) 
claimed  the  peerage,  and  although  her  title  thereto  was  con- 
tested by  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  Bart.,  a  descendant  of  the  £rst 
Gordon  earl,  it  was  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1771. 

Established  in  the  possession  o[  the  title  and  the  vast  estates 
of  the  earldom,  the  countess  of  Sutherland  was  married  in  1785 
to  George  Granville  Leveson-Gower  (1758-1833),  who  succeeded 
bis  father  as  second  marquess  of  Stafford  in  1803.  ^^  addition 
to  the.  estates  of  the  marquessate  of  Stafford,  Leveson-Gower 
inherited  the  Bridgewater  Canal  and  estates  from  his  maternal 
uncle^  Francis  Egertpn,  2nd  duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  these 
properties,  together  with  his;  wife's  estates,  which  included 
almost  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Sutherland,  made  him  a 
*'  leviathan  of  wealth,"  as  he  is  called  by  Charles  GreviUe. 
In  1833  ^6  ^^  created  4uke  of  Sutherland.  Leveson-Gower 
was  a  inember  pf  parliament  from  1778  to  1784  and  again  irom 
X787  to  1798  and  was  British  ambassador  in  Paris  from  1790 
to  X798.  Frpm  1799  to  x8io  he  was  joint  postmaster-general. 
He  was,  a  collector  of  paintings,  and  purchased  Stafford  House, 
still  the  London  residence  pf  the  dukes  of  Sutherland.  As  a 
l^dlord  lit  gretatly  improved  his  estates  in  Sta£[ordshire  ainl 
Shropshire  and  then  turned  his  attention  to  those  of  his  wife  in 
Sutherlandshire.  He  was  responsible  for  the  construction  of 
about  450  m>  of  road  and  of  many  bridges,. but  his  policy  of 
removing  a  large  number  of  his  tenants  from  the  interior  to  the 
coast  aroused  bitterness  and  criticism.  However,  he  reduced 
rents  and  brought  thousands  of  acres  into  cultivation.  He 
died  at  Dunrobin  Castle  on  the  5th  of  July  1833. 

His  elder  son,  George  Granville  (1786-1861),  became  the  2nd 
duke,  but  the  valuable  Bridgewater  estates  passed  to  his  younger 
son,  Lord  J^rancis  |jevesonTGower,  who  was  created  ea[rl  of 
Ellesmere  in  1846.  The  2nd  duke's  wife,  Harriet  Elizabeti 
Geoipan^  (1806-1868),  a  daughter  of  George  Howard,  6th  earl 
of  Carlisle,  was  .one  of  Queen  Victoria's  most  intimate  friends. 
She  was  mistress  of  the  robes  to  the  queen,  whose  refusal  to 
part  with  her  in  1839  kd  to  a  ministerial  crisis.  Some  of  her 
letters  are  published  in  Stafford  House  Letters,  edited  by  her  son 
Lord  Ronald  Gower  (1891). 

George. Granville  William,  the  3rd  duke  (1828-1892),  spent 
large  sums  in  improving  his  estates.  His  wife  Anne  ( 1 8 29- 1 S^) , 
daughter  of  Jphn  Ha^  Mackenzie,,  was  created  countess  of 
Cromartie  fn  x86i,  and^the  earldom  descended  to  her  second  son 
Francis  (1852-1 893)  ^  When  he  died  without  sons  the  earldom 
fell  into  abeyance,  but  this  was  terpainated  in  1895  in  favour  of 
his. daughter  Sibell  Lilian  (b.  1878),  the  author  pf  The  Days 
of  Fire  and  other  books. 

In  1892  Cromartie  Leveson-Gower  (b.  1851),  who  had  been 
M'P.'  for  Sutherlandshire,  became  4th  duke  of  Sutherland. 
His  wife,.Millioept  Fanny,  daughter  of  the  4th.  earl  of  Ros&t}^) 
became  well  known  in  literary  as  well  as  in  social  arid  philan- 
thropic circles.    .     , 

See  Sir  Robert  Gordon  and  George  Gordon,  Genealogical  History 
of  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland  (Edinburgh,  i^i^);  and  also, the  article 
Stafford,  Eauls  AND  Marquesses  OF.  ' 

SUTHERLANDSHIRE,  a  northern "  county  of  Scotland, 
boim^ded  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  E.  by  Caithness,  S.E.  by 
the  >forth  Sea  and  S.  by  the  shire  of.  Ross  and  Cromarty. 
It  has  an  area  of  1,297,  846  acres  or  2,028  sq.  m.,  being  the  fifth 
largest  shire  in  Scotland.  l!)he  western  and  northern  shores 
are  much  indented  and  terminate  at  many  points  in  precipices 
and  rugged  headlands.  The  mountains  are  distinguished  by 
grandeur  of  outline.  .  Ben  More  (3273  ft.)  in  Assynt  is  the  highest 
in  the  shire,,  and  next  to  it  in  heiigjit  is  Ben  CUbreck  (3154). 
Ben  H<;>p^  (Icelandic  hdp,  haven,  3040),  in  the  north,  is  noted 
as  the  only  place  in  Great  Britain  where  the  Alpine  Alsine 
rubella  is  found,  and  also  for  its  fauna,  ptarmigan  being  common, 
and  even  the  wild  cat  and  golden  eagle  occurring  at  rare  intervals, 
Other  lofty  hills  include  Foinaven  (wart  mountain,  2980)  in 
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the  north-west;  Ben  Hee  (2864),  the  highest  point  in  Reay 
Forest;  the  serrated  ridge  of  Quinag  (2653)  and  Glasven  (2541) 
north,  and  the  cone  of  Canisp  (2779)  south  of  Loch  Assynt; 
the  precipitous  Cam  Stackie  (2630)  in  Durness;  Ben  Arkle 
(2580)  and  Ben  Stack  (2364),  frowmng .  above  Loch  Stack; 
the  fantastic  peaks  of  Ben  Loyal  (the  hiU  of  the  youi^  calves, 
or  deer,  2504)  in  Tongue;  and  Suilven  (2399).  The  greater 
part  of  the  mountainous  region  consists  of  wild  and  desolate 
moorlands.  The  chief  river  is  the  Oykell,  which,  rising  in 
Coniveall  (3234),  a  peak  of  Ben  M<»e,  flows  south  and  then 
south-east  for  33  m.  to  Dornoch  Firth,  forming  the  major  part 
of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  shire.  Its  principal  left-hand 
tributaries  are  the  Shin  and  Cassley.  Other  rivers  flowing  ju9 
Dornoch  Firth  are  the  Helmsdale  (22  m.),  issuing' from  Loch 
an  Ruathair;  the  Brora  (28  m.),  rising  ih  Mt  Uaran  and  pre- 
serving in  its  name  (bridge  river)  the  fact  that  its  bridge  was 
once  the  only  important  one  in  the  county;  and  the  Fleet  (17), 
the  head  of  the  estuary  of  which  was  embanked  for  1000  yds. 
in  1813  by  Thomas  Telford,  whereby  a  considerable  tract  of  rich 
alluvial  land  was  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  The  longest  rivers  flow- 
ing to  the  north  coast  are  the  Dionard  (14)  to  Kyle  of  Duinesa, 
the  Naver  (17)  to  Torrisdale  Bay,  and  the  Halladale  (22),  rising 
in  Knockfin  on  the  borders  of  Caithness  and  entering  the  sea  to 
the  east  of  Portskerry.  Much  of  the  surface  in  the  district  of 
Assjnit  is  honeycomlNcd  with  lakes  and  tarns,  but  the  only 
large  lake  is  Loch  Ass3mt,  which  is  6f  m.  long,  lies  215  ft.  above 
the  sea,  has  a  drainage  area  of  43  sq.  m.,and  a  greatest  depth 
of  282  ft.,  and  empties  into  the  sea  by  the  Inver.  Other  lakes 
are  Loch  Crocach,  little  more  than  i  m.  long  by  i  m.  wide,  in 
which  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  islands  to  the  total  area  of  the  loch 
is  greater  than  in  any  other  British  lake;  Loch  Shin  (17  m.  long); 
Loch  Loyal  (4  m.);  Loch  Hope  (6  m.);  Loch  Naver  (6  m.); 
and  Loch  More  (4  m.).  The  principal  inlets  of  the  sea  arc^ 
on  the  north  coast^  Kyle  of  Tonguc--on .  the  east  ishoDe  of 
which  stands  Tongue  House,  once  the  property  of  the  Reay 
family,  now  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Sutherland— Loch  Eriboll 
and  Kyle  of  Durness;  on  the  west,  Lochs  Inchard,  l^axford 
(salmon  fjord),  Caimbawn,  Glendhu,  Glencoul,  .  Eddrachilis 
Bay  and  Loch  Inver;  and^  on  the  south-east.  Loch  Fleet:  Tbtre 
are  many  waterfalls  in  the  county.  Those  of  Estuallin;  near 
the  head  of  Glencoul,  are  among  the  finest  in  Great  Britain. 
There  are  three  principal  capes — Strathy  Point  on  the  north; 
Cape  Wrath  at  the  extreme  north-west;  and  Ru  Stoer,  near 
which  is  the  Old  Man  of  Stoer,  a  detached  pillar  of  tock  about 
250  ft.  high.  On  its  seaward  face  Cape  Wrath  (a  corruption  of 
the  Icelandic  hvarfj  turning-point)  rises  in  predpitoUs  cliJS^ 
to  a  height  of  300  ft.  The  gneiss  rocks  are  scored  with  pink 
granite.  Sunken  reefs  keep  the  sea  almost  always  in  tumult. 
Of  the  larger  islands  Handa,  usually  visited  from  Scourie  on 
the  west  coast,  has  magnificent  cliff  scenery,  distinguished  ior  its 
beautiful  coloration,  its  caverns  and  the  richness  and  variety 
of  the  bird  life,  especially  on  the  north-west,  where  the  Torri- 
donian  sandstone  rocks  are  406  ft.  high.  The  cave  of  Smoq 
(Icelandic  smuga,  hole^:  same  root<  as  smuggle)  on  the  north 
coast,  I  m.  east  of  Durness,  is  the  most  famous  cavern  in  the 
shire;  it  consists  of  three  chambers  hollowed  out  of  the  lime- 
stone; the  entrance  hall,  33  ft.  high  and  203  ft.  long,  is  separated 
from  the  inner  chamber,  70  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide^  by  a  ledge  of 
rock  beneath  which  pours  a  stream  that  descends  as  a  cataract 
from  a  hole  in  the  roof,  80  ft.  above.  Behind  the  waterfall  is 
the  third  chamber,  120  ft.  long  by  8  ft.  wide,  which  can  only 'be 
seen  by  artificial  light. 

Geology.-— A  very  irregular  line  from  Loch  EriboH  on  the  north 
coast  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromalt  near  the  southern  boundary 
separates  the  two  rock  groups  that  form  the  foundation  of  the  major 
portion  of  the  county.  On  the  western  side  of  this  line  are  the 
ancient  gneisses  and  schists  (the  Lewisian  gneiss) ;  these  are  pene- 
trated by  innumerable  basic  and  acid  dikes  which  generally  have  a 
north-west  to  south-east  trend.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  line, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  remaining  area  except  the  eastern  fringe 
of  the  county,  is  a  younger  series  of  metamorphic  rocks,  the  Moine 
schists.  Resting  with  marked  unconformability  upon  the  old 
gneiss  near  Cape  Wrath,  at  Ru  Stoer,  Quinag,  Canisp  and  Suijven  are 
the  dark  red  conglomerates,  breccias  and  sandstones  of  Torridonian 


age.  Cambrian  rocks  succeed  the  Torridonian,  again  with  strong 
unconformity;  they  are  represented  in  ascending  order  by  (i)  false 
bedded  quartzite,  (2)  quartzite  with  annelid  burrows,  the  "  pipe 
rock,"  (3)  the  fucoid  beds  with  Olenellus  band,  (4)  serpulite 
grit,  M  Durness  limestone  and  dolomite  and  their  marmorized 
equivalents.  The  white  quartzite  that  has  been  left  as  a  cap  on 
such  dark  Torridonian  hills  as  Quinag  and  Canisp  forms  a  stnking 
feature  in  the  landscape.  These  Cambrian  rocks  occupy  a  very 
irregular  belt  along  the  line  above  mentioned;  the  broaci<^t  tract 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Assynt,  another  large  area  lies 
about  the  southern  end  of  Loch  EriboU  and  the  Durness  limestone 
is  extensively  developed  near  the  loch  of  that  name.  Alons  the  belt 
of  Cambrian  rocks  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  crustal  deformation 
on  the  most  extensive  scale;  one  after  another  great  slices  of  rock, 
often  miles  in  extent,  have  been  sheared  off  and  pushed  forward 
by  thrusts  from  a  south-easterly  direction,  so  that  in  several  places 
it  is  possible  to  find  the  Lewisian  gneiss  dragged  up  and  carried 
forward  right  on  to  the  Cambrian ;  in  the  Durness  district  the  eastern 
schists  have  been  so  transported  from  a  distance  of  10  m.  The  most 
striking  of  the  planes  of  thrusting  is  that  known  as  the  Moine, 
others  of  great  magnitude  occur  to  the  west  of  it,  such  as  those  by 
Glencoul  and  Ben  More.  Masses  of  granite  appear  in  the  eastern 
schists  on  the  county  boundary  by  Strath  Halladale,at  BenLaoghal, 
Ben  Stomino  and  east  of  Lairg.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  forms  some 
elevated  ground  around  Dornoch  and  Golspie  and  patches  occur  at 
Portskerra  and  dsewhere.  A  narrow  strip  of  Mesozoic  strata  Kes 
along  the  coast  from  Golspie  Bum  to  Ord.  Triassic  marls  are  seen 
in  the  Golspie  stream ;  these  are  succeeded  northwards,  near  Dun* 
robin  Castle,  by  Lias,  then  b^  Great  Oolite,  with  the  Brora  coal, 
followed  by  Oxfordian,  Coralhan  and  Kimeridgian  beds.  Evidence 
of  k:e  action  is  everywhere  apparent,  the  striations  show  t^iat  the 
ke  travelled  towards  the  north-west  and  north,  and  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  towards  Mora>^  Firth. 

Climate  and  Agriculture. — ^The  rainfall  varies  greatly,  being  lowest 
on  the  south-east  and  highest  in  the  mountainous  hinterland  of  the 
west,  with  an  annual  mean  of  44-7  in.  The  average  temperature  for 
theyeari847'*  F.,  for  January  38-5''F.,for  July  SO'j'^F.  Only  one- 
fortieth  of  the  total  area  is  under  cultivation,  the  shire  ranking 
lowest  in  Scotland  in  this  respect.  The  great  mass  of  the  surface  is 
grazing  ground  and  deer  forest.  The  best  land  adjoins  Dornoch 
Firth,  where  farmine  is  in  an  advanced  condition,  but  there  are  fer- 
tile patches  along  the  river  valleys.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  the  crofters  occupied  almost  every  cultivable  spot,  and 
were  more  numerous  than  the  soil  could  support.  The  first  duke  of 
Sutherland  (then  marquis  of  Stafford)  adopted  a  policy  of  wholesale 
clearance.  Between  181  r  and  1820  fifteen  thousand  peasants  were 
evicted  from  their  holdings  in  the  interior  and  transferred  to  the 
coast.  The  duke  incurred  great  obloquy,  but  persisted  in  his  re- 
forms, which  included  reduction  of  rent,  improvement  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  people,  reclamation  of  thousands  of  acres,  and  abolition 
of  the  tacksman  or  middleman,  so  that  tenants  should  hold  directly 
of  himself.  He  also  did  much  to  open  up  the  shire  generally.  Be- 
tween 1 81 3 — ^when  there  was  only  one  bridge  and  no  road  in  Suther- 
land— and  1832,  he  bore  half  the  cost,  the  government  contributing 
the  rest,  of  constructing  450  m.  of  road,  134  bridges,  some  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  the  iron  bridge  at  Bonar  of  150  ft.  span.  The 
3rd  duke  (1828-1892)  carried  out  a  large  plan  of  reclamation. 
Attempts'  have  been  made  to  repeople  some  of  the  glens  (Strath- 
naver,  for  example)  depopulated  by  the  clearances.  Crofters  still 
largely  predominate,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  holding  bein^  under 
5  acres — the  highest  proportion  in  Scotland.  The  chief  gram  crops 
are  oats  and  barley,  tne  chief  green  crops  turnips  (including  swedes) 
and  potatoes.  The  raising  of  livestock  is  the  staple  business  of  the 
county.  The  sheep  are  mostly  Cheviots,  the  cattle  West  Highland, 
shorthorn  and  crossbred.  Horses — principally  ponies,  though 
Clydesdales  are  used  on  the  bijjger  farms — are  almost  wholly  kept 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  pigs  are  also  reared.  The  deer  forests 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Sutherland  are  Reay,  64,600  acres;  Ben 
Armine  and  Coima-feam,  35,840;  Glen  Canisp,  34,490;  and  Dun- 
robin,  12,180 — in  all  147,110  acres,  or  more  than  one-ninth  of  the 
whole  area.  Excepting  the  south-east  coast,  the  valley  of  the  Shin, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  Strath  Oykell,  there  are  very  few 
districts  under  wood. 

Other  Industries. — ^Ne^t  to  agriculture,  the  deep-sea  fishery  and 
the  salmon  fisheries  in  the  rivers  are  the  most  important  interest. 
Helmsdale  (pop.  1259)  is  the  only  port  of  any  consequence.  Her- 
rings are  the  principal  catch,  but  cod,  ling  and  other  nshes  are  also 
taken.  Whisky  is  distilled  at  Clyne  and  Brora;  some  woollens 
are  manufactured  at  Rogart ;  coal  is  mined  at  Brora,  marble  quarried 
in  Assynt  and  limestone  and  sandstone  in  several  districts.  The 
exceptional  facilities  offered  by  the  deer  forests,  moors  and  the  many 
lochs  and  rivers  attract  lai^  numbers  of  sportsmen  whose  custom  is 
valuable  to  the  inhabitants;  and  Dornoch  and  Lochinver  are  in 
growing  repute  as  holiday  resorts.  The  Highland  railway  enters 
the  county  at  Invershin,  goes  northward  to  Lairg,  then  east  to 
Brora  ana  north-east  to  Helmsdale,  whence  it  runs  north-west  to 
Kildonan,  and  north  to  Forsinard,  where  it  shortly  afterwards  leaves 
the  shire.  The  Glasgow  steamers  call  at  Lochinver  once  a  week,  and 
mail-cars  run  periodically  from  Lair£[  to  Lochinver  and  Scourie  in 
the  west  and  to  Durness  and  Tongue  m  the  north;  from  Helmsdale, 
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by  the  coast,  to  Berriedale,  Dunbeath,  Latheron  and  Lybster;  and 
from  Tongue  to  Thurso.  Considering  its  scanty  and  scattered 
population  and  mountainous  character,  the  county  is  well  inter- 
sected by  roads,  many  of  which  were  constructed  by  successive 
dukes  of  Sutherland,  who  own  four-fifths  of  the  shire. 

Population  and  Administration, — ^In  1891  the  population 
amounted  to  21,896,  and  in  1901  it  was  21,440,  or  11  persons  to 
the  square  mile,  the  least  populous  of  Scottish  counties.  Several 
islands  lie  off  the  west  and  north  coast,  but  only  Roan,  at  the 
entrance  to  Kyle  of  Tongue,  is  inhabited  (67).  In  1901  there 
were  469  persons  speaking  Gaelic  only,  14,083  who  spoke  Gaelic 
and  English.  The  county  returns  a  member  to  parliament, 
and  Dornoch,  the  county  town,  belongs  to  the  Wide  group  of 
parliamentary  burghs.  Sutherland  forms  a  joint  sheriffdom 
with  Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  a  sheriff-substitute  presides  at 
Dornoch.  The  county  is  under  school-board  jurisdiction; 
some  of  the  schools  earn  the  grant  for  higher  education,  and  the 
"residue"  grant  is  expended  in  bursaries.  The  Sutherland 
combination  poorhouse  is  situated  in  Creich  and  there  is  a 
hospital,  the  Lawson  Memorial,  in  Golspie. 

History  and  Antiquities. — Of  the  Picts,  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, there  are  considerable  remains  in  the  form  of  brocks  (or 
round  towers),  numerous  and  widely  scattered,  Picts'  houses, 
tumuli,  cairns  and  hut  circles.  Dun  Domadilla,  in  the  parish 
of  Durness,  4  m.  south  of  Loch  Hope,  is  a  tower,  150  ft.  in 
circumference,  still  in  good  preservation.  The  Norse  jarl 
Thorfinn  overran  the  country  in  1034  and  the  Scandinavian 
colonists  called  it,  in  relation  to  their  settlements  in  the  Orkneys 
and  Shetlands,  Sudrland,  the  "  southern  land,"  or  Sutherland. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  district  by  the  Scottish  kings,  Suther- 
land was  conferred  on  Hugh  Fieskin  (a  descendant  of  Freskin 
of  Moravia  or  Moray),  whose  son  William  was  created  earl  of 
Sutherland  in  1228  by  Alexander  II.  Ass3ait  was  peopled  by 
a  branch  of  the  Macleods  of  Lewis,  till  they  were  dispossessed  by 
the  Mackenzies,  who  sold  the  territory  to  the  earl  of  Sutherland 
about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  The  vast  tract  of  the 
Reay  country,  belonging  to  the  Mackays,  an  ancient  clan,  also 
fell  piece  by  piece  into  the  hands  of  the  Sutherland  family. 
Rillin,  on  the  east  bank  of  Loch  Brora,  was  the  site  of  an  old 
chapel  dedicated  to  St  Columba,  an  association  commemorated 
in  the  name  of  Kilcolmkill  House,  hard  by.  On  the  south  shore 
of  Helmsdale  creek  stand  the  ruins  of  the  castle  in  which  the  nth 
earl  of  Sutherland  and  his  wife  were  poisoned  by  his  uncle's 
widow  in  1567,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  title  for  her  only 
child  who  was  next  of  kin  to  the  earl  and  his  son.  Ardvreck 
Castle,  now  in  ruins,  at  the  east  end  of  Loch  Assynt,  was  the 
prison  of  the  marquis  of  Montrose  after  his  defeat  at  Invercarron 
(1650),  whence  he  was  delivered  up  by  Neil  Macleod  of  Assynt 
for  execution  at  Edinburgh.  In  the  graveyard  of  the  old 
church  of  Durness  is  a  monument  to  Robert  Mackay,  called  Rob 
Donn  (the  brown),  the  Gaelic  poet  (1714-1778). 

Bibliography.— Sir  Robert  Gordon*  History  of  the  Earldom  0} 
Sutherland  (1813);  R.  Mackay,  House  and  Clan  of  Mackay  (1829); 
C.  W.  G.  St  John,  Tour  in  Sutherlandshire  (1849);  Hugh  Milfer. 
Sutherland  as  it  was  and  is  (1843);  D.  W.  Kemp,  Bishop  Pococke's 
Tour  in  1760  in  Sutherland  and  Caithness  (1888) ;  Sir  W.  Eraser, 
The  Sutherland  Book  (1893);  A.Gunn  and  S.  J.  Mackay,  Sutherland 
and  the  Reay  Country  (1897). 

SUTLEJ,  a  river  of  India,  one  of  the  "  Five  Rivers  "  of  the 
Punjab.  It  rises  E.S.E.  of  the  Manasarowar  lakes  in  Tibet,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  15,200  ft.,  threads  its  way  through  the 
gorges  of  the  Himalayas  with  heights  of  20,000  ft.  on  either  side, 
crosses  Bashahr  and  the  Simla  hill  states,  and  enters  the  British 
district  of  Hoshiarpur.  Thence  it  flows  through  the  plains  of 
the  Punjab,  receives  the  Beas  in  Kapurthala  state,  and  joins  the 
Chenab  near  Madwala.  From  that  point  the  whole  river  bears 
the  name  of  Panjnad  ("  five  rivers  ")  until  it  falls  into  the  Indus 
near  Mithankot  after  a  course  of  900  m.  In  the  time  of 
Ran  jit  Singh  the  Sutlej  formed  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Sikh  and  British  dominions,  and  the  Sikh  states  south  of  the 
river  still  bear  the  title  of  Cis-Sutlej. 

The  Sutlej  supplies  two  systems  of  irrigation  works:  the  Sir- 
hind  canal,  which  draws  ofiF  the  whole  of  the  cold  season  supply 
of  the  Sutlej  at  Rupar,   100  m.  above  its  junction  with  the 
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Beas;  and  the  inundation  canals  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Sutlej, 
Ferozepur  and  Bahawalpur,  which  come  below  the  junction. 

SUTLER,  a  camp-follower  who  sells  provisions,  liquor  and 
other  things  to  an  army  in  the  field,  in  camp  or  in  quarters. 
The  word  was  one  of  the  numerous  naval  and  military  terms 
adapted  in  English  from  the  Dutch,  where  it  appears  as  soetdaar 
or  zoOehar.  It  meant  originally  one. who  does  dirty  work,  a 
drudge,  a  scullion,  and  is  derived  from  zaetelen,  to  foul,  sully, 
a  word  cognate  with  "  suds,"  hot  soapy  water,  "  seethe,"  to 
boil,  and  "  sodden." 

SUTRI  (anc.  Sutrium),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Rome,  4  m.  W.N.W.  of  the  railway  station  of 
Capranica,  which  is  36  m.  from  Rome;  955  ft.  above  sea-level. 
Pop.  (1901),  2701.  The  town  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
narrow  hill,  surroimded  by  ravines,  a  narrow  neck  on  the  west 
alone  connectiog  it  with  the  surrounding  country.  There  are 
some  remains  of  the  ancient  dty  walls  of  rectangular  blocks  of 
tufa  on  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  and  some  rock-cut  sewers 
in  the  cliflEs  bdow  them.  The  cathedral  is  modem,  but  the 
crypt,  with  twenty  columns,  is  old,  and  the  campanile  dates 
from  the  r3th  century.  In  the  cliffs  opposite  the  town  on  the 
south  is  the  rock-cut  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Parto,  developed, 
no  doubt,  out  of  an  Etruscan  tomb,  of  which  there  are  many 
here;  and  dose  by  is  a  rock-hewn  amphitheatre  of  ^he  Roman 
period,  with  axes  of  55  and  44  yds.,  nowmost  picturesque. 

The  position  of  Sutri  was  important,  commanding  as  it  did 
the  road  into  Etruria,  the  later  Via  Cassia;  and  it  is  spbken  of  by 
Livy  as  one  of  the  keys  of  Etruria,  Nepet  being  the  other.  It 
came  into  the  hands  of  Rome  after  the  fall  of  Veii,  and  a  Latin 
colony  was  founded  there;  it  was  lost  again  in  386,  but  was 
recovered  and  recolonized  in  383  (?).  It  was  besieged  by  the 
Etruscans  in  311-10  B.C.,  but  not  taken.  With  Nepet  and  ten 
other  Latin  colonies  it  refused  further  help  in  the  Hannibalic 
War  in  209  B.C.  Its  importance  as  a  fortress  explains,  according 
to  Festus,  the  proverb  Sulrium  trCy  of  one  who  goes  on  important 
business,  as  it  occurs  in  Plautus.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  war  of 
41  B.C.,  and  received  a  colony  of  veterans  under  the  triumviri 
(Cohnia  coniuncta  lulia  Sutrina).  Inscriptions  show  that  it 
was  a  place  of  some  importance  under  the  empire,  and  it  is 
mentioned  as  occupied  by  the  Lombards. 

See  G.  Dennis,  CUies  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  i.  62  (Loxxion, 
1883).  (T.  As.) 

SUTTEE  (an  English  corruption  of  Sanskrit  sati,  ''good 
woman  "  or  true  "  wife  "),  the  rite  of  widow-sacrifice,  ».«.  the 
burning  the  living  widow  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  her  husband, 
as  practised  among  certain  Hindu  castes.  As  early  as  the 
Atharva  Veda  the  rite  is  mentioned  as  an  ''old  custom," 
but  European  scholars  have  shown  that  the  text  of  the  still 
earlier  Rig  Veda  had  been  corrupted,  probably  wilfidly,  by  the 
Hindu  priesthood,  and  that  there  was  no  injunction  that  the  rite 
should  be  observed.  The  directions  of  the  Rig  Veda  seem  to 
have  involved  a  merdy  symboHc  suttee:  the  widow  taking  her 
jrface  on  the  funeral  pile,  but  being  recalled  to  "  this  world  of 
life  "  at  the  last  moment  by  her  brother-in-law  or  adopted  child. 
The  practice  was  sporadically  observed  in  India  when  the  Mace- 
donians reached  India  late  in  the  4th  century  B.C.  (Diod.  Sic.  xix. 
33-34);  but  the  earlier  Indian  law  books  do  not  enjoin  it, 
and  Manu  simply  commands  the  widow  to  lead  a  life  of  chastity 
and  ascetidsm.  About  the  6th  century  a.d.  a  recrudescence 
of  the  rite  took  place,  and  with  the  hdp  of  corrupted  Vedic 
texts  it  soon  grew  to  have  a  full  religious  sanction.  But  even  so 
it  was  not  general  throughout  India.  It  was  rare  in  the  Punjab; 
and  in  Malabar,  the  most  primitive  part  of  southern  India, 
it  was  forbidden.  In  its  medieval  form  it  was  essentially  a 
Brahminic  rite,  and  it  was  where  Brahminism  was  strongest,  in 
Bengal  and  along  the  Ganges  valley  and  in  Oudh  and  Rajputana, 
that  it  was  most  usual. 

The  manner  of  the  sacrifice  differed  according  to  the  district. 
In  south  India  the  widow  jumped  or  was  forced  into  the  fire-pit; 
in  western  India  she  was  placed  in  a  grass  hut,  supporting  the 
corpse's  head  with  her  right  hand  while  her  left  held  the  torch; 
in  the  Ganges  valley  she  lay  down  upon  the  already  lighted  pile; 


while  in  Nepal  she  was  placed  beside  the  corpse,  and  when  the 
pile  was  lighted  the  two  bodies  were  hdd  in  place  by  long  poles 
pressed  down  by  rdatives.  The  earliest  attempt  to  stop  suttee 
was  made  by  Akbar  (1542-1605),  who  forbade  compulsion, 
voluntary  suttees  alone  being  permitted.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  i8th  century  the  British  authorities,  on  the  initiative  of 
Sir  C.  Malet  and  Jonathan  Duncan  in  Bombay  ,  took  up  the 
question,  but  nothing  definite  was  venfured  on  till  1829  when 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  despite  fierce  opposition,  carried  in 
council  on  the  4th  of  Depember  a  regulation  which  dedared 
that  all  who  abetted  suttee  were  "guilty  of  culpable  homicide." 
Though  thus'illegal,  widow-burning  continued  into  modem  days 
in  isolated  parts  of  India.  In  1Q05  those  who  assisted  at  a  suttee 
in  Behar  were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude. 

Widow  sacrifice  is  not  peculiar  to  India,  afld  E.  B.  Tyler  in  fats 
Primitive  CuUure  (ch,  11)  W  collected  evidence  to  support  a  theory 
that  the  rite  existed  among  all  primitive  Aryan  nations.  He  thinlos 
that  in  enjoining  it  the  medieval  priesthood  of  India  were  making 
no  innovation,  but  were  simply  reviving  an  Aryan  custom  of  a  bar- 
baric period  long  antedating  the  Vedas.  See  also  Jakob  Grimm, 
Verbrennen  der  Leichen* 

8UTTNER,  BERTHA,  Baroness  von  (1843-  ),  Austrian 
writer,  was  bom  at  Prague  on  the  9th  of  July  1843,  ^^^  daughter 
of  Count  Franz  Kinsky,  Austrian  field  marshal,  who  died  shortly 
after  her  birth.  On  her  mother's  side  she  was  descended  from 
the  family  of  the  German  poet,  Theodor  Korner.  After  receiv- 
ing a  careful  education  she  travelled  abroad  and  resided  for  a 
long  period  in  Paris  and  in  Italy.  In  1876  she  married  the 
novelist,  Freiherr  Arthur  Gundaccar  von  Suttner  (i 850-1 902), 
and  for  the  next  nine  years  lived  with  him  at  Tiflis  in  the 
Caucasus.  After  1885  she  resided  at  Schloss  Harmansdorf, 
near  Eggenburg,  in  Lower  Austria.  The  Baroness  von  Suttner, 
a  fertile  writer,  has  produced  numerous  tales,  books  on  social 
science  and  romances,  among  which  the  best  known  are  Inven- 
tarium  einer  Seek  (1882),  Die  Waffen  nieder  (1889),  Hanna 
(1894),  La  Traviata  (1898),  Schach  der  Qual  (1898),  Martha*s 
Kinder  (1903),  a  continuation  of  Die  Wajffen  nieder.  She  was  at 
one  time  secretary  to  Alfred  Nobel,  and  as  a  champion  of  the 
"  brotherhood  of  nations,"  had  much  influence  on  him  and 
others;  and  in  this  connexion  has  published  Krieg  und 
Frieden  (1896),  Das  Maschinen-Zeitaltcr,  Zukunfts-Vorlesungen 
Uber  unsere  Zeit  (1899)  and  Die  Haager  Friedenskonferenz 
(1900).  In  1905  she  was  awarded  a  Nobel  prize  of  £5000  for 
her  endeavours  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

Her  Memoiren,  full  of  int^^sting  autobiographical  matter,  were 
published  at  Stuttgart  in  1908. 

SUTTON,  SIR  RICHARD  (d.  c.  1524),  the  founder,  with 
William  Smyth,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  of  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford,  and  the  first  lay  founder  of  any  college,  is  said  to 
have  come  of  a  good  north-country  family,  the  Buttons 
of  that  ilk,  near  Macclesfield,  Cheshire.  Little  is  known  of  his 
life,  but  he  was  a  barrister,  and  in  1497  a  menlber  of  the  privy 
council.  In  r5i3  he  became  steward  of  the  monastery  of  Sion, 
a  house  of  Brigittine  nuns  at  Isleworth.  How  Smyth  and  Sutton 
came  to  plan  a  college  is  not  known,  but  in  1508  we  find  Edmtmd 
Croston,  or  Crofton,  bequeathing  £6, 13s.  4d.  towards  the  building 
of  "  a  college  of  Brasynnose  "  if  the  projects  of  "  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  master  Sotton  "  were  carried  intc^  effect  within  a 
stipulated  period.  In  the  same  3rear  Sutton  obtained  a  ninety- 
two  year  lease  of  Brasenose  Hall  and  Little  University  Hall  for 
£3  per  annum,  and  from  that  time  until  the  end  of  his  life  was 
occupied  in  purchasing  estates  with  which  he  might  endow  the 
new  coUege.  He  is  thought  to  have  contributed  to  the  funds 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  as  well.  He  was  knighted 
some  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  about  1524. 

SUTTON,  THOMAS  (c.  1532-1611),  founder  of  Charterhouse 
school  and  ho^tal,  was  the  son  of  an  ofiElcial  of  the  city  of  Lincoln, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton  College  and  probably  at  Cambridge. 
He  then  spent  some  time  travelling  in  Europe  and  af^iears  to 
have  acted  as  secretary  to  two  or  three  English  noblemen.  He 
became  a  soldier,  and  in  1569  was  with  the  troops  engaged  in 
suppressing  the  rising  in  the  north  of  England;  in  1570  be  was 
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made  master  and  surveyor  of  the  ordnance  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  realm  and  in  this  capacity  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Edinburgh  Castle  by  the  English  in  May  1 573.  Sutton  obtained 
great  wealth  by  the  ownership  of  coal  mines  in  Durham  and  also 
by  his  marriage  in  1582  with  Elizabeth  (d.  1602),  widow  of  John 
Dudley  of  Stoke  Newington.  His  wish  to  devote  some  of  his 
money  to  charitable  purposes  led  him  in  161 1  to  purchase  for 
£13,000  the  Charterhouse  (^.v.)  from  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of 
Suffolk.  On  this  spot  Sutton  erected  the  hospital  and  school 
which  he  had  originally  intended  to  build  at  Hallingbury  in 
Essex.  Sutton  died  at  Hackney  on  the  12th  of  December  161 1 
and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  in  the  Charterhouse.  His  wealth 
was  left  for  charitable  uses,  but  in  16 13  James  I.  ordered  his 
executors  to  make  an  allowance  to  his  natural  son,  Roger 
Sutton. 

SUTTON*  an  urban  district  in  the  Epsom  parliamentary 
division  of  Surrey,  England,  11  m.  S'.  of  London  by  the  London 
Brighton  &  South  Coast  railway.  Pop.  ( 189 1),  13,977;  (190 1), 
17,223.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  Downs, 
and  is  in  favour  as  an  outer  residential  district  of  London.  The 
manor,  according  to  Domesday,  belonged  to  the  abbey  of 
Chertsey  at  the  Conquest  and  continued  so  imtil  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII. 

SUTTON  COLDFIELDt  a  municipal  borough  in  the  Tamworth 
parliamentary  division  of  Warwickshire,  England,  7  m.  N.E. 
from  Birmingham  on  branches  of  the  London  &  North- Western 
and  Midland  railways.  Pop.  (1901),  14,264.  The  town,  which 
lies  high  in  a  hilly  situation,  is  the  centre  of  a  residential  district 
for  persons  having  their  business  offices  in  Birmingham,  Wal- 
sall and  other  towns.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Early 
English  and  Late  Perpendicular,  enlarged  in  1879,  contains 
a  fine  Norman  font  and  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Vesey.  On  the 
picturesque  park  near  the  town,  2400  acres  in  extent,  the 
inhabitants  have  the  right  of  grazing  horses  and  cattle  at  a  small 
fee.  This,  with  the  Crystal  Palace  gardens,  forms  a  recreation 
ground  for  the  people  of  Birmingham.  In  the  vicinity  are  New 
Hall,  an  interesting  mansion  of  the  13th  century,  with  a  hall 
of  the  i6th,  used  as  a  boys'  school;  and  Peddimore  Hall,  a 
moated  mansion  of  the  ancient  family  of  Arden,  of  which 
there  are  slight  remains.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.    Area,  12,828  acres. 

Sutton  Coldfield  (Svtone,  Sutton  in  Colefeud,  Sutton  Colfild, 
King's  Sutton)  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  a 
possession  of  the  Conqueror  and  as  having  been  held  before  that 
time  by  Edwin,  earl  of  Mercia.  Henry  I,  exchanged  it  with 
Roger  de  Newburgh,  earl  of  Warwick,  whose  descendant, 
William  de  Beauchamp,  in  the  reign  of  Edwarti  I.,  claimed  by 
prescription  a  court  leet  with  assize  of  bread  and  ale  and  other 
liberties  here,  Which  were  allowed  him,  as  it  was  found  that  bis 
ancestors  had  held  the  same.  By  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  town  had  fallen  "  into  much  ruin,"  according  to  Leland, 
and  would  nevCT  have  reached  its  present  position  but  for  the 
interest  of  John  Vesey,  bishop  of  Exeter,  a  native  of  the  place, 
who  procured  for  it  a  charter  of  incorporation  in  i529tmderthe 
title  of  the  "  Warden  and  Society  of  the  Royal  Town  of  Sutton 
Coldfield."  The  charter  also  appointed  a  warden  and  twenty- 
two  fellows  to  be  the  common  hall,  and  granted  the  town  and 
park  to  the  corporation  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £58.  Another 
charter,  dated  1664,  appointed  two  capital  burgesses  to  be 
justices  of  the  peace  with  the  warden.  In  1855  Sutton  was 
divided  into  six  wards,  with  an  alderman  and  three  councillors 
for  each.  Markets  granted  in  1300,  1353  and  1529  have  been 
discontinued.  Fairs  were  granted  in  1300,  1353  and  1529,  to 
be  held  at  the  feasts  of  Trinity,  Michaelmas  and  St  Simon  and 
St  Jude,  and  are  now  held  on  Trinity  Monday,  the  14th  of  March, 
the  19th  of  September  and  the  8th  of  November.  Vesey  set 
up  here  a  cloth  trade  which,  however,  soon  became  neglected. 

SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD,  an  urban  district  in  the  Mansfield 
parliamentary  division  of  Nottinghamshire,  England,  lying  in 
a  picturesque  district  on  the  border  of  Sherwood  Forest,  on 
branch  lines  of  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  railways,  15  m. 
N.  by  W.  of  Nottingham.     Pop.  (1891),  10,562;  (1901),  14,862. 


The  church  of  St  Mary  Magdalene  of  the  12th  and  14th  ceo- 
turies  was  restored  in  1868.  There  are  cdlieries  and  lime  works 
in  the  vicinity.  Cotton  hosiery  and  thread  are  the  principal 
manufactures. 

SUVArOV*  Alexander  Vasilievich,  Count  SxjvAkov 
RiMNiKSKY,  Peince  Italysky  (1729-1800),  Russian  field 
marshal,  was  bom  at  Moscow  on  the  24th  of  November  1729^ 
the  descendant  of  a  Swede  named  Suvor  who  emigrated  to 
Russia  in  1622.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  boy,  served 
against  the  Swedes  in  Finland  and  against  the  Prussians 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  After  repeatedly,  distinguishing 
himself  in  battle  he  was  made  a  colonel  in  176s.  He  next 
served  in  Poland,  dispersed  the  Polish  forces  imder  Pulawskij 
stormed  Cracow  (1768)  and  was  made  a  major-general.  In  hii 
first  campaigns  against  the  Turks  in  1773-74,  and  particularly 
in  the  battle  of  Kosludscki  in  the  latter  year,  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  reputation.  In  1775  he  suppressed  the  rebel- 
lion of  Pugachev,  who  was  decapitated  at  Moscow.  From 
lyyy^iyS^  he  served  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus,  becoming 
a  lieutenant-general  in  1780,  and  general  of  infantiy  in  1783, 
on  the  conclusion  of  his  work  there.  From  1787  to  1791  he 
was  again  fighting  the  Turks  and  won  many  victories;  he  was 
wounded  at  Kinbum  (1787),  took  part  in  the  aege  of  Ochakov, 
and  in  1 788  won  two  great  victories  at  Focsani  and  on  the  Rimnik. 
For  the  latter  victory,  in  which  an  Austrian  corps  under  Prince 
Josias  of  Saxe-Coburg  participated,  Catherine  II.  made  him  a 
count  with  the  name  Rinmiksky  in  addition  to  his  own  name, 
and  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  created  him  a  count  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  On  the  22nd  of  December  1790  Suvirov 
stOTmed  Ismail  in  Bessarabia,  smd  the  sack  and  the  massacre 
that  followed  the  capture  equals  in  horror  such  events  as  the 
"  Spanish  Fury  "  and  the  fall  of  Magdeburg.  He  was  next 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  which  subdued  the  Poks,  and 
repeated  the  triumph,  and  some  of  the  cruelties,  of  Ismail 
at  Warsaw.  He  was  now  made  a  field  marshal,  and  was  retained 
in  Poland  till  1795,  when  he  returned  to  St  Petersburg.  But 
his  sovereign  and  friend  Catherine  died  in  1796,  and  her  suc- 
cessor Paul  dismissed  the  veteran  in  disgrace.  Suv&rov  then 
lived  for  some  years  in  retirement  on  his  estate  of  Kondbauskoy, 
near  Moscow.  He  criticized  the  new  military  tactics  and  dress 
introduced  by  the  emperor,  and  some  of  his  caustic  verse 
reached  the  ears  of  Paul.  His  conduct  was  therefore  watched 
and  his  correspondence  with  his  wife,  who  had  remaiiSed  at 
Moscow — ^for  his  marriage  relations  had  not  been  happy — was 
tampered  with.  On  Sundays  he  tolled  the  bell  for  church  and 
sang  among  the  rustics  in  the  village  choir.  On  week  days  he 
worked  among  them  in  a  smock  frock.  But  in  February  1799 
he  was  summoned  by  the  tsar  to  take  the  field  again,  this  time 
against  the  French  Revolutionary  armies  in  Italy. 

The  campaign  (see  Fiiench  Revolutionaky  Wars)  opened 
with  a  series  of  victories  (Cassano,  Trebbia,  Novi)  which  reduced 
the  French  government  to  desperate  straits  and  drove  every 
French  soldier  from  Italy,  save  for  the  handful  under  Moreau, 
which  maintained  a  foothold  in  the  Maritime  Alps  and  around 
Genoa.  Suv&rov  himself  was  made  a  prince.  But  the  later 
events  of  the  eventful  year  went  uniformly  against  the  allies. 
Suvirov's  lieutenant  Korsikov  was  defeated  by  Massdna  at 
Zurich,  and  the  old  field  nuirshal,  seeking  to  make  his  way  over 
the  Swiss  passes  to  the  Upper  Rhine,  had  to  retreat  to  the 
Vorarlberg,  where  the  army,  much  shattered  and  almost  destitute 
of  horses  and  artillery,  went  into  winter  quarters.  Early  in  1800 
Suvirov  returned  to  St  Petersburg  in  disgrace.  Paul  refused 
to  give  him  an  audience,  and,  worn  out  and  ill,  he  died  a  few 
days  afterwards  on  the  i8th  of  May  1800  at  St  Petersburg. 
Lord  Whitworth,  the  English  ambassador,  was  the  only  person 
of  distinction  present  at  the  funeral.  Suvarov  lies  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Annunciation  in  the  Alexandro-Nevskii  monastery, 
the  simple  inscription  on  his  grave  being,  according  to  his  own 
direction,  "  Here  lies  Suv&rov."  But  within  a  year  of  his  death 
the  tsar  Alexander  I.  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory  in  the 
Field  of  Mars,  St  Petersburg. 

His  son  Arkadi   (1783-18 11)   was  a  general  officer  in  the 
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Russian  aisny  during  the  Napoleonic  and  Turkish  wars  of  th? 
early  ipth  century,  and  was  drowned  m  the  river  Rixnnik  in 
x8ii*  His  grandson  Alemnder  ArkadiiBvich  (1804-1882) 
was  also  a  Russian  general. 

Among  thet  Russians  the  memory  of  Suy4ix)v  is  cherished  to  this 
dav.  A  great  captain,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  any.  age^  of 
military  history,  he  is  specially,  the  great  captain  of  the  Russian 
nation,  for  the  character  of  his  leadership  responded  to  the  character 
of  the  Russian  soldier.  In  an  age;  when  war  had  become  an  aict  of 
ctiplomacy  he  restored  its  true  s^nificance  as  an  act  of  force.  He  was 
reckless  pf  human  life,  bent  only  on  the  achievement  of  the  object 
in  hand,  and  he  spared  his  own  soldiers  as  little  as  he  showed  mercy 
to  the  population  of  a  fallen  city.  He  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity 
of  manners,  and  while  on  a  campaign  lived  as  a  private  soldier* 
sleeping  on  straw  and  contenting  himself  with  the  humblest  fare. 
But  he  had  himself  passed  through  all  the  gradations  of  military 
service;  moreover,  his  education  had  been  of  the  rudest  kind.  His 
gibes  procured  him  many  enemies.  He  had  all  the  contempt  of  a 
man  of  ability  and  addon  for  ignorant  favourites  and  ornamental 
carpet-knightSi  But  bis  drolleries  served,  sometimes  to  hide,  more 
often  to  express,  a  soldierly  genius,  the  ,effect  of  which  the  Russian 
army  has  not  outgrown*  If  the  tactics  of  the  Russians  in  the  war 
of  100^-05  reflected  too  literally  some  of  the  maxims  of  Suv4rov*s 
Turkisn  wars,  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  resolution  and  indifference 
to  losses  there  shown  was  a  precious  l^;acy  from  those  wars.  Drago- 
mirov  (g.r.)  avowed  that  his  teaching  was  based  on  Suvtov's 
practice,  which  he  held  to  be  representative  of  the  fundamental 
tnithaoi  war  and  of  the  military  qualities  of  the  Russian  nation. 
•  See  Anthing,  Versuch  einer  Kriegsgesckickte  des  Grafen  Suworow 
(Gotha,  1796^1799);  F.  von  Smitt,  Suwaraivs  Leben  itnd  Heen&ge 
0/ilna,  1 833-1 834)  and  Suworow  und  PoUns  UnUrgang  (Leipzi^> 
1858);  Von  Reding-Biberegg,  Der  Zug  Suworows  durch  die  Schwetz 
(Zarich,  1896);  Lieut.-Colonel  Spalding,  SuvSrof  (London,  1890); 
G.  von  Fuchs,  Suworows  Korrespondeni,  1700  (Glogau,  1835); 
SouvorOv  en  Ilalie,  by  Gachot,  MassAia's  biographer  (Paris,  1903); 
and  the  standard  Russian  biogmphies  of  Polevoi  (1853;  Ger. 
trans.,  Mitau,  1853);  Rybkin  (Moscow,  1874)  and  Vasiliev 
(Vilna,  1899). 

SUWALKIf  a  gpvernment  of  Russian  Poland,  of  which  it 
occupies  the  N.E.  corne^r,  extending  to  the  N.  between  JEast 
Prussia  and  the<  Russian  governments  of  Vilna  and  Grodno,  with 
the  govermnent  of  Kovno  on  the  N.  Its  area  is  4846  sq<  m.  It 
includes  the  east  of  the  low  Baltic  swelling  (8qo  to  lopo  ft.  above 
the  sea)  and  is  studded  with  lakes.  Its  northern  slopes  descend 
to  the  valley  of  the  Niemen,  while  in  the  south  it  falls  away  geptly 
to  the  marshy  tract  of  the  Biebrz.  The  rivers  flow  there  in 
deep-cut  gorges  and  hoUows,  diversifying  .the  surface.  The 
Niemen  forms  its  eastern  and  northern  biotindary  and  has  m^ny 
affluents  from  both  slopes  of  the  swelling.  The  Augustowo  canal 
connects  the  navigable  Hancza,  a  tributary  of  the  Niemen,  with  a 
tributary  of  the  Biebrz,  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the.  Vistula, 
and  an  active  traflic  is  cai-ried  on  by  this  canal  Forests  cover 
about  one-fourth  of  the  area.  Tertiary  and  cretaceous  strata 
occupy  large  areas,  and  the  entire  surface  is  covered  with  Postr 
Tertiary  deposits.  The  bottom  moraine  of  the  great  icersheet 
•of  north  Germany,  containing  scratched  Jjouldets  and  furrowed 
by  depressions  having  a  direction .  N.N.E,  and  S.S.W.,  ex- 
tended over  immense  tracts  of  the  ridge  of  the  lake*districts 
and  its  slopes,  while  limited  spaces  are  covered  with  well- 
washed  gladal sands  and  gravel.  On  the. northern  slopes  of  the 
<x>ast-ridge,  the  boulder-rcl^y  being  covered  with  lacustrine 
-deposits,  there  are  in  many  irfaces ^ate^  of  iertiie  soil;  and. in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  province  the  boulder-clay  is  stony, 
ahd  sometimes  covered  with  graveL  Still,, nearly ninei^tflntbs 
■oi  the  surface  are  suitable  for  cultivation* 

The  population  in  1906  was  estimated  at  633,900.  The 
majority  (52*2%)  are  Lithuanians,  mostly  in  the.  north ;ther^ 
are  21-5%  Poles  (and  Maatirs),  chiefly  in  the  towns;  16^7% 
Jews;  5-3%  Germans  and  4*2%  Russians,  The  chief  towns  of 
the  seven  districts  into  which  the  govemnaent  i»  divided  are 
JSawalki,.  Augustowo,  Kalwarya,  Mariampol,  Stdny,  Wilkowiszki 
(or  Volkovyahki)  and  Wladislawow.  The  principal:  crops  are  rye, 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  potatoes,  which  are  largely  exported  to 
Prussia  for  use  in  the  distiUenies.  Bee-keeping  is  widely  spread, 
and  about  40,000  ,R>  of  honey  axe  obtained  every  year.  The 
weaving  of  linen,  woollen  cloth  and  fishing-net^  is  extensively 
'Carried  on  in  the  villages  as  a  domestic  industry,  and  in  small 
iactories*    A  large  nimiber  of  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to 


seek  work  in  winter  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  felling  of 
timber,  which  is  floated  down  the  Niemen,  gives  occupation 
to  many. 

SUWALKIf  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  situated  at  the  source  of  the  Hancza,  a 
tributary  of  the  Niemen,  65  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Grodno.  Pop. 
37,165,  In  the  15th  century  it  was  a  small  village  amid  forests, 
peopled  by  Lithuanians.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  timber,  grain, 
woollen  cloth  and  other  manufactured  goods. 

SUYOtI  [Abu-1  Fadhl'Abd  ur-Rahman  ibn.Abi  Bakr  Jalal 
ud-Din  us-Suyuti]  (1445-1505),  Arabian  encyclopaedic  writer, 
was  the  son  of  a  Turkish  slave  woman.  His  father,  who  was 
of  Persian  descent,  had  been  cadi  in  Suyttt  (Upper  Egypt)  and 
professor  in  Cairo,  but  died  before  his  son  was  six  years  old.  The 
boy's  training  was  taken  in  hand  by  a  Sufi  friend  of  the  father. 
He  was  precocious  and  is  said  to  have  known  the  Koran  by  heart 
before  he  was  eight  years  old.  In  1462  he  was  already  a  teacher ; 
in  1464  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca;  in  1472  he  became  a 
professor,  and  in  i486  was  promoted  to  a  chair  in  the  mosque  of 
Bibars.  Here,  however,  he  provoked  a  revolt  among  the  students 
and  in  1501  was  discharged  for  maladministration  of  trust  funds. 
Two. years  later  he  was  offered  the  same  post  again,  but  declined, 
and  worked  in  seclusion  at  Rauda,  an  island  of  the  Nile,  and 
there  died  in  1505.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of 
the  East,  though  many  of  his  works  are  only  pamphlets  and 
some  are  mere  abridgments  of , the  work  of  others. 

We.  know  of  561  separate  titles  of  his  works,  and  over  A16  exist 
in  manuscript.  A  list  of  these  is  given  in  C.  Brockelmann  s  Gesch. 
der  Arabiscnen  Litteratur,  ii.  144-158  (Berlin,  ip02).  They  deal 
with  almost  every  branch  of  Moslem  science  and  literature.  Among 
the  beet  known  are  the  Jigan  A  *  UlUm  ul-Qurdn  (  qn  the  exegetic 
sciences  of  the  Koran),  published  with  an  analysis  by  A.  Sprengjer 
(Calcutta,  1852-1854)  and  often  in  Cairo;  the  commentary  on  the 
Koran,  known  as  the  Tafsir  ul-Jalalaiiiy  begun  by  Jalal  ud-DIn 
ul-Maballi  (i 389-14 j^)  and  finished  by  Suyflt?.  published  often  in 
the. East;  and  the  history  of  the  caliphs,  published  at  Calcutta 
(Z858)  and  elsewhere.  .    (G.  W.  T.) 

SUZERAINTY.  '^  Su;^rain,"  a  term  of  feudal  law,  is  now  used 
to  describe  persons  or  states  in  positions  of  superiority  to. others. 
Its  etymology,  according  to  Professor  W.  W.  Skeat  j^ff^^g^^ 
{Etymological  Dictionary) ^  is  as  follows:  "A  coined 
word;  made  from  French  sus,  Latin  susumot  sursunif  above,  in 
the  same  way  as  sovereign  is  made  from  Latin  super;  it  corre- 
sponds to  a  Low  Latin  type  suseranus.*\  Another  form  of  the 
wbrd  is  souseran  (F.  Godefroy,  De  VAndenne  tanguefranqaise). 
Suzerain  has  been  defined  as  "  Qui  possede  un  fief  dont  d'autres 
fiefs  reldvent  "  {Litir4  and  XHcHonnaire  de  Vacadlmie  ffonqaise), 
G.  Loyseau,  in  his  Traits  des  seigneuries  (3rd  ed.,  1610,  p.  14), 
explains  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  public  seigneuries,  that 
is,  sovereign  seigneurs,  possessing  summum  imperium,  and 
suzerauos,  *^  Les  suzeraines  sont  celles.  qui  ont  puissance 
sttp^rieure  mais  non  supreme."  Elsewhere  he  says  that 
suzerainty  is  a  form  of  public  seigneuries  which  has  been 
'•  usurp^e  par  les  parti6uliers  pour  laquelle  ejtt>rimer  .11  nous  a 
fallu  forger  un  mot  ezpr^s,  et  Tappellex  suzerainet^,  mot  qui 
est  aussi  6trange  comme  celle  esp^e  de  seigneuries  est 
absurde  "  (p.  ii).  Loylseau  adds,  '^  Seigneurie  suzeraine  est 
dignity  d'un  fief  ayant  justice  "  (p.  38).  BovLsquetiNomeau 
dicUonnaire  de  dr^t)  defines  suzerain  as  '^  sup6rieur,  celui  dont 
un  fief  relevait  ";  Rogulau  {Glossaire  du  droit  fran^ois),  "  sup6- 
rieur  en  quelque  charge  ou  dignity  autre  que  le  roy."  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  ConsueHtdines  feudorumy  or  in  Hotoman's 
De  verbis  feudalibus  cotnmentarius.  It  was  rare  in  feudal  times 
in  England.  But  it  was  used  in  France  to  describe  a  feudal 
lord,  the  supreme  suzerain  being  the  king.  Merlin,  under 
suaeraineti,  shows  that  the  word  was  not  used  by  all  feudal 
writers  in  the  same  sense*  (See  also  Chas.  Butler's  note  to  Coke 
on  Liu,  191  a.) 

In  modem  times  the  term  has  come  to  be  used  as  descriptive 
of  relations,  ill-defined  and  vague,  which  exist  between  powerful 
and  dependent  states;  its  very  indefiniteness  being  its  Ma^erm 
recommendation.  According  to  feudal  law  the  Vassal  </««»• 
owed  certain  duties  to  the  h>rd;  he  promised  fidelity  and  service; 
and  the  lord  was  bound  to  perform  reciprocal  duties,  not  very 
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clearly  defined,  to  the  vassal — Dominus  vassallo  conjux  et  amicus 
dicitur.  The  relation  between  a  lord  and  his  vassals,  implied  in 
the  oath  of  fealty,  has  been  extended  to  states  of  unequal  power; 
it  has  been  found  convenient  to  designate  certain  states  as  vassal 
states,  and  their  superiors  as  suzerains.  Originally  and  properly 
applicable  to  a  status  recognized  by  feudalism,  the  term  vassal 
state  has  been  used  to  describe  the  subordinate  position  of  certain 
states  once  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  still  loosely  con- 
nected therewith.  Such  are  Egypt  and  Bulgaria.  Rumania, 
Servia  and  Montenegro,  once  vassal  states,  may  now  be  regarded 
as  independent.  The  relations  of  these  states  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte  are  very  varied.  Egypt  has  been  variously  described  as  a 
vassal  state  or  as  a  protectorate.  But  aU  of  these  pay  tribute 
to  the  sultan,  or  in  some  way  acknowledge  his  supremacy 
(Emanuel  Ullmann,  Vdlkerrecht,  §  r6);  M.  de  Martens  {TfcdU  de 
droit  international,  1883,  i.  333  n.)  thus  defines  the  term:  "  La 
suzerainete  est  la  souverainet6  limitde  exerc€e  par  le  pouvoir 
supreme  d'un  6tat  sur  un  gouvemment  mi-sou verain,"  a 
definition  applicable  to  protectorates,  with  which  it  is  often 
confounded.  Thus  Mommsen  {History  of  Rome)  indiscriminately 
describes  the  supremacy  of  Rome  over  Armenia  as  "  suzerainty  " 
or  "  protectorate."  To  illustrate  the  vague  use  of  the  word  in 
modem  diplomacy  may  be  quoted  the  description  of  suzerainty 
given  by  Lord  Kimberley,  which  Mr  Chamberiain  in  the 
correspondence  as  to  South  Africa  mentioned  with  approval: 
"  Superiority  over  a  state  possessing  independent  rights  of 
government  subject  to  reservations  with  reference  to  certain 
specified  matters  "  (1899  [C.  9057],  p.  28). 

M.  Gairal  {Le  Frotectorat  international)  distinguishes  suzerainty 
from  protectorate  in  these  respects:  {a)  suzerainty  proceeds 
Pniecio-  tTom  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  suzerain 
nu^mid  (p.  112);  {b)  the  vassal  state  is  bound  to  perform 
SuMetaiaty.  gp^f^^^  services;  and  {c)  the  vassal  state  has  larger 
powers  of  action  than  those  belonging  to  a  protected  state; 
{d)  there  is  reciprocity  of  obligation.  According  to  M.  F. 
Despagnet  the  term  suzerain  is  applicable  to  a  case  in  which  a 
state  concedes  a  fief,  in  virtue  of  its  sovereignty  {Essai  sur  le 
protector  at  international,  p.  46),  reserving  to  itself  certain  rights 
as  the  author  of  this  concession. 

Another  writer  draws  these  distinctions:  (a)  a  state  connected 
by  protectorship  with  another  previously  enjoyed  autonomy;  the 
vassal  state  did  not;  {h)  the  protected  state  retains  its  nationality 
and  its  internal  administration;  the  vassal  state  acquires  a  dis- 
tinct nationality;  (c)  the  establishment  of  a  protectorate  modifies 
few  of  the  institutions  of  the  protectorate  state  except  as  to 
foreign  relations;  the  establishment  of  a  suzerainty  changes  the 
institutions  of  the  vassal  state;  {d)  the  protected  state  exercises 
its  internal  sovereignty  d  peu  prhs  pleinement;  the  vassal  state 
remains  subordinate  in  several  respects;  {e)  while  the  protected 
state  has  the  right  to  be  assisted  in  case  of  war  by  the  protecting 
state,  but  is  not  bound  to  defend  the  latter,  the  vassal  state  is 
bound  to  aid  its' suzerain  (Tchomacoff,  De  la  Souveraineti,  p.  53). 
See  also  Hachenburger,  Dela  Nature  juridique  du  protectorat. 

W.  E.  Hall  thus  defines  vassal  states:  "  States  under  the 
suzerainty  of  others  are  portions  of  the  latter  which  during  a 
process  of  gradual  disruption  or  by  the  grace  of  the  sovereign 
have  acquired  certain  of  the  powers  of  an  independent  com- 
munity, such  as  that  of  making  commercial  conventions,  or  of 
conferring  their  exequatur  on  foreign  consuls.  Their  position 
differs  from  that  of  the  foregoing  varieties  of  states  (protectorates, 
&c.),  in  that  a  presumption  exists  against  the  possession  by 
them  of  any  given  international  capacity  {InUmational  Law, 
4th  ed.,  p.  31). 

Another  suggested  distinction  is  this:  Suzerainty  is  title  with- 
out corresponding  power;  protectorate  is  power  without  cor- 
responding title  (Professor  Freund,  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
1899,  p.  28). 

On  the  whole,  usage  seems  to  favour  this  distinction:  while  a 
protectorate  flows  from,  or  is  a  reduction  of,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  protected  state,  suzerainty  is  conceived  as  derived  from, 
and  a  reduction  of,  the  sovereignty  of  the  dominant  state* 

As  to  the  power  of  making  treaties,  a  vassal  state  cannot,  as  a 


rule,  conclude  them;  such  power  does  not  exist  unless  it  is 
spectaUy  given.  On  the  other  hand,  a  protected  state,  unless 
the  contrary  is  stipulated,  retains  the  power  of  concluding 
treaties  (Bry,  p.  294). 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  protected  state,  unlike  a  vassal  state, 
has  the  right  of  sending  representatives  to  foreign,  states.  But 
such  distinctions  are  of  doubtful  value;  the  facts  of  each  cas^ 
must  be  considered  (Ullmann^  §  26), 

There  is  one  practical  difference  between  the  two  relations: 
while  the  protecting  and  protected  stfates  tend  to  draw  nearer, 
the  reverse  is  true  of  the  suzerain  and  vassal  states ;  a  protectorate 
is  generally  the  preliminary  to  incorporation,  suzerainty  to 
separation.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  the  territory  of  the  vassal 
state  forms  part  of  the  territory  of  the  suzerain;  a  proposition 
which  is  true  for  some  purposes,  but  not  for  all. 

All  definitions  of  suzerainty  are  of  little  use.  Each  instru- 
ment in  which  the  word  is  used  must  be  studied  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain its  significance.  Even  in  feudal  times  suzerainty  might 
be  merely  nominal,  an  instance  in  point  being  the  suzerainty  or 
over-lordship  of  the  papacy  over  Naples.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  said  that  suzerainty  brings  no  practical  advantages  and  implies 
no  serious  obligations.  Among  the  instances  in  which  the  term 
is  actually  used  in  treaties  are  these:  the  General 
Treaty,  Peace  of  Paris,  1856  (arts*  21  and  22),  recog- ^^^^^^^ 
nized  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey  over  the  Danubian 
principalities  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  modifying  the  "  sove- 
reignty "  of  Turkey  recognized  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople. 
"  Les  principaut6s  de  Valachie  et  de  Moldavia  continueront  k 
jouir,  sous  la  suzerainete  de  la  Porte  et  sous  la  garantie  des 
Puissances  contractantes,  des  privileges  et  des  immunit6s  dont 
elles  sont  en  possession."  The  convention  of  the  19th  of  August 
1858  (Hertslet  x.  1052)  organized  the  then  principalities  *'  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan  "  (art.  r).  The  internal  govern- 
ment was  to  be  exercised  by  a  hospodar,  who  received  bis 
investiture  from  the  stdtan,  the  sign  of  vassalship,  it  has  been 
said  (Tchomacoff  p.  45).  The  autonomy  of  these  vassal  states 
has  been  fully  recognized  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878  (art.  i). 
In  the  Interpretation  Act,  1889,  s.  18  (5),  "  suzerainty  "  is  used 
to  describe  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  over  native  princes. 

The  word  suzerain  is  used  in  the  Pretoria  convention  of  the  3rd 
of  August  1 881  between  the  British  government  and  the  late  South 
African  Republic.  The  convention  (by  its  preamble)  granted 
to  the  inhabitants  complete  self-government,  "  subject  to  the 
suzerainty  of  her  Majesty,"  and  this  suzerainty  was  reaffirmed 
in  the  articles.  Even  when  the  convention  was  being  negotiated 
doubts  arose  as  to  its  meaning,  and  legal  authorities  were 
divided  as  to  its  effect  (see  speech  of  Lord  Cairns,  Hansard,  269, 
p.  261;  Lord  Selbome,  260,  p.  309;  answer  of  attorney-general 
260,  1534).  It  was  doubtful  whether  territory  could  be  ceded  by 
the  Crown  of  its  own  authority;  and  if  the  power  existed  the 
cession  could,  it  was  said,  be  made  only  by  virtue  of  dear  words. 
From  the  articles  substituted  in  the  London  convention  of  the 
27th  of  February  1884  for  those  of  1881,  the  word  "  suzerainty  " 
was  omitted.  Fresh  doubts  arose  as  to  the  effect  of  this  omission ; 
and  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  took  place  between  the 
British  government  and  the  government  of  the  republic  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  South  Africa,  the  former  main- 
taining that  the  preamble  of  t88i,  by  which  alone  any  self- 
govemment  was  granted,  was  still  in  force,  and  therefore  that  the 
suzerainty — whatever  it  involved — remained;  the  IVansvaal 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  contending  that  the  suzerainty 
had  been  abolished  by  the  substitution  of  the  1884  convention  for 
that  of  1 88 1 .  Writers  on  international  law  differ  greatly  as  to  the 
exact  position  of  the  South  African  republic  under  the  later  con- 
vention. Some  considered  it  an  independent  sovereign  state. 
Mr  Taylor  {A  Treatise  of  International  PuUic  Law,  p.  174)  treats 
the  Transvaal  after  the  convention  of  1884  as  a  "  neutralised  state 
only  part  sovereign."  Other  writers  describe  the  relation  as  that 
of  a  protectorate  (see  Professor  J.  Westlake,  Revue  de  droit  inter- 
national, 1896,  p*  268  seq.;  International  Law,  pt.  i,  p.  27). 
Professor  de  Louter  defines  it  as  '*  une  servitude  du  droit  des 
gens  (servitus  juris  gentium),  et  qui  diff^re  de  la  servitude  du 
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droit  piiv6  en  ce  qu'elle  ne  cOBStittie  pas  un  droit  vdfel  (jus  in 
re  alleoa)  mais  un  droit  entre  deux  personnes  de  droit  inter* 
national  (subjecta  juris  j^thun)  "  (Revue  d^  drcU  irUemaiionaly 
1899,  p.  3So).  J>t  F.  Von  liszt  (Das  VdlkerrecfU,  p.  331)  treats 
the  South  African  republic  as  an  example  of  a  half  sovereign 
state.  M.  Gairal  describes  it  as  a  vassal  state.  Probably  the 
soundest  opinion  k  that  the  British  Crown  reserved  no  other 
rights  than  those  expressly  stated  in  the  convention  of  1884. 

S^  Stubbs,  "  Suzerainty,  or  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Suzerain 
and  Vassal  States  "  (1882),  Revue  de  droU  intematumal  (1896),  pi).  39, 
^78;  Westlake,  *' L'Angleterre  et  la  r^publique  sud-africaine/' 
Revue  de  droit  international  (1896),  p.  268;  Bornhak,  Etnseitige 
Abhangigk€ilSDerh&ltnisseunterdenmodemenStaaten(tSg6) ;  Ulimann, 


VdlkerreclU  (1908),  p.  25;  Tchomacoff,  De  la  SouverainetS  (1901); 
Jellinek,  Die  Lehre  von  den  Staatenverbindungen  (1882) ;  Correspond 
dence  RekUing  to  South  African  Republic  (1899)  [C.  9507];     jLaw 


Magazine  (1900),  p.  ^13;  Law  Quarterly  Review  (1^6),  p.  122; 
Journal  of  Comparatwe  Legislation,  new  series,  vol.  1.  p.  432; 
Merignhac,  Droit  public  inlematiorml  (1905),  p.  204.  (J*  M  J 

SVANE  [or  Svaning],  HANS  (1606-1668),  Danish  statesman 
and  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  March  1606,  at  Horsens, 
where  his  father,  Hans  Riber,  was  burgomaster.  His  mother 
Anne  was  a  daughter  of  the  historian  Hans  Svaning,  whose  name, 
subsequently  altered  to  Svane,  he  adopted.  At  Copenhagen 
Svane  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages,  and 
between  1628  and  1635  completed  his  education  abroad,  at 
Franeker  in  Friesland,  Wittenberg,  Oxford  and  Paris.  After 
seven  years'  residence  abroad  Svane  returned  to  occupy  the 
chair  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  In 
1646,  finding  promotion  slow,  he  turned  to  theology  and  was 
''  created  "  Dr  theol.  by  his  old  patron  Jesper  Brochmand,  now 
bishop  of  Sjaelland,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Denmark  on  the  26th  of  January  1655.  As  a  theologian 
he  belonged  to  the  severely  orthodox  Lutheran  school.  His 
scholarship,  despite  the  eruditicHi  of  his  commeiitary  to  the 
prophet  Daniel  in  two  huge  folio  volumes,  is  questionable. 
But  in  Latin  and  Danish  he  won  distinction  as  a  speaker,  and 
his  funend  orations  in  both  languages  were  admired  by  his 
contemporaries.  At  the  famous  rigsdag  of  1660  he  displayed 
debating  talent  of  a  high  order  and  played  an  important  political 
r61e.  It  was  Svane  who,  at  the  opening  of  the  riksdag,  proposed 
that  only  members  of  the  coimcil  of  state  should  be  entitled  to 
fiefs  and  that  all  other  estates  should  be  leased  to  the  highest 
bidder  whatever  his  sodal  station.  At  a  hint  from  the  king  he 
laboured  to  get  the  royal  diarter  abolished  and  the  elective 
monarchy  transformed  into  an  hereditary  monarchy.  The 
clerical  deputies  followed  him  in  a  serried  band,  as  the  burgesses 
followed  Nansen,  and  the  bishop's  palace  was  one  of  the  meeting- 
places  for  the  camarilla  which  was  privy  to  the  absolutist  designs 
of  Frederick  III.  Throughout  the  session  Svane  was  chairman 
of  "  the  Conjoined  Estates  "  in  their  attacks  upon  the  nobility, 
his  watchword  being:  Equal  rights  for  all  and  a  free  hand  for 
the  king.  It  was  on  his  motion  (Oct.  8)  that  the  Commons 
agreed  "  to  ofifer  his  majesty  the  crown  as  an  hereditary  crown," 
to  which  proposition  the  nobility  acceded,  imder  severe  pressure, 
two  days  later.  When,  on  the  13th,  the  three  estates  assembled 
at  the  castle,  it  was  Svane's  speech,  as  president  of  the  estate 
of  the  clergy,  which  gave  thesolemhityitsultra-royalist  character. 
He,  too,  quashed  the  timid  attempt  of  the  more  liberal  minded 
of  the  deputies  to  obtain  a  promise  from  the  king  of  some  sort  of 
a  constitution.  In  fact,  excepting  the  king  and  queen,  nobody 
contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  introduction  ot  absolutism  into 
Denmark  as  the  bishop  of  Copenhagen.  He  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  larchbishop,  a  title  tehich  nb  other  Danish  prelate  has 
since  borne,  and  as  president  of  the  academic  consistory  of  the 
university  (an  dfice  which  was  invented  for  and  died  with  him)  he 
took  precedence  of  the  rector  magnificus.  He  was  also  created  a 
royal  councillor,  an  assessor  of  the  supreme  court  and  a  member 
of  the  stats  kolltpet  or  council  of  state.  His  elevation  seems  to 
have  turned  his  head.  The  university  suflFered  the  most  from  his 
extravagant  pretensions;  and  his  quarrels  with  all  the  professors 
at  last  caused  such  a  scandal  that  the  king  had  to  interfere  per- 
sonally.   A  bishop  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  privy  councillor, 


a  minister  of  state  and  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  could 
have  but  httle  time  for  spiritual  duties^  Yet  Svane  was  not 
altogether  neglectful  of  them.  Especially  noteworthy  is  his  plan 
for  the  erection  of  a  consistorial  college  for  managing  all  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  church,  including  education  and  poor 
relief,  anticipating  to  some  extent  the  modem  ministries  of 
education  and  public  worship,  which  unfortunately  was  not 
adopted.  Moreover,  the  privileges  which  he  obtained  for  the 
dergy  did  much  to  increase  the  welfare  and  independence  of  the 
Danish  Church  in  difficult  times,  while  his  representations  to 
the  king  that  Danish  theology  was  not  likely  to  be  promoted  by 
placing  Germans  over  the  heads  of  native  professors  bore  good 
fruit.    Svane  died  on  the  26th  of  July  1668,  in  his  62nd  year. 

See  Detlev  Gotthard  Zwergius,  Siellandsbe  clerisie  (Copenhagen,   , 
1754).  (R.  N.  B.) 

SVANETIA,  a  moimtainous  district  on  the  south  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus,  immediately  underneath  the  loftiest  glaciated  peaks 
of  the  saddle  of  the  system.  It  extends  over  the  upper  valle3rs 
of  the  Rion,  Ingur  and  Tskhenis-tskhali,  and  is  included  in  the 
modem  government  of  Kutab.  The  Svanetians  belong  to  the 
Georgian  race.    (See  Caucasia  and  Caitcasus.) 

SVBNDBORGt  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  capital  of  the  afn$ 
(county)  of  its  name,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  island  of  Fiinen. 
Pop.  (1901),  11,543-  The  situation  is  pleasant.  The  narrow 
Svendborg  Sund  separates  Fiinen  from  the  lesser  islands  of 
Taasinge  and  Tur5,  of  which  the  former  rises  to  245  ft.  Inland 
from  the  town  there  is  also  elevated  ground,  the  Ovinehdi.  The 
harbour  is  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  20  ft.  Hiere  are  tobacco 
and  earthenware  manufactories,  boat-building  yards,  and  dis- 
tilleries. Butter  is  the  principal  export,  and  petroleum,  coal  and 
iron  the  imports.  Neighbouring  to  the  town  are  the  ruined  castle 
of  Orkil,  the  watering-place  Christiansminde,  and  the  extensive 
orchards  of  Gammel  Hestehave,  where  wine  is  produced. 

SVENDSEN»  JOHAKN  SEVERIN  (1840-  ),  Norwegian 
composer,  was  bom  in  Christiania  on  the  30th  of  September  1840. 
He  learnt  the  elements  of  music  and  violin-pla3ang  from  his  father, 
and  after  serving  for  some  time  in  the  army,  and  later  touring  as 
violinist  with  a  troup  of  instrumentalists,  he  entered  the  conserva- 
torium  at  Leipzig  through  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  After 
another  tour,  which  extended  to  the  British  Isles,  Svendsen 
spent  a  year  in  Paris,  and  in  1871-1872  was  leader  of  the  once 
famous  Euterpe  concerts  in  Leipzig.  In  187 1  he  married  an 
American,  and  from  1872  to  1877  he  conducted  the  Christiania 
Musical  Society,  while  in  1877-1879  he  lived  in  Rome,  London 
and  Paris.  In  1883  Svendsen  became  court  kapellmeister  at 
Copenhagen.  Probably  we  have  to  go  back  to  Schubert  to  find 
8  composer  whose  Opus  i  has  attained  the  wide  popularity  of 
Svendsen's  A  minor  string  quartet,  while  his  beautiful  octet; 
Opus  3,  added  to  his  fame.  Though  Svendsen  was  at  one  time 
intimate  with  Wagner,  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  have  influenced 
his  music,  which  includes  two  symphonies,  a  violin  concerto,  and 
a  romance  for  violin,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Norwegian  rhapsodies 
for  the  orchestra. 

SVERDRUP,  JOHAN  (1816-1892),  Norwegian  statesman,  was 
bom  at  Jarlsberg  on  the  30th  of  Jiily  1816.  His  father,  Jakob 
Sverdmp,  w^s  a  land  steward,  and  the  founder  of  the  first 
school  of  agricidture  in  Norway.  Johan  entered  the  Storthing 
in  1850,  sitting  first  for  Laurvik,  and  then  for  the  district  of 
Akershus,  and  was  its  president  from  1871  to  1884,  during  the 
whole  of  the  dispute  over  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  He 
biiilt  up  a  strong  political  party,  which,  relying  for  support 
chiefly  on  the  Norwegian  peasantry,  was  determined  to  secure 
strict  constitutional  government  and  practically  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  king.  Under  his  leadership  the  opposition,  in  1872, 
secured  the  passing  of  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  ministers 
to  the  Storthing,  which  was  a  step  to  the  establishment  of  the 
dependence  of  the  cabinet  on  a  majority  in  that  assembly.  King 
Charles  XV.  refused  his  sanction  to  this  bill,  and  on  its  third 
passing  in  1880  Oscar  II.  opposed  his  veto,  at  the  same  time 
claiming  his  right  to  the  absolute  veto.  Sverdrup  then  proposed 
the  proclamation  of  the  law  in  defiance  of  the  king's  action.  The 
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retirement  of  Frederik  Stang  removed  Sverdrup's  chief  pDlitical 
opponent  from  the  field.  He  was  aided  in  his  campaign  by 
Bjornstjeme  Bjomson,  and  after  a  series  of  political  crises  he 
became  prime  minister  in  June  1884.  But  when  he  became  prime 
minister  he  soon  found  himself  at  issue  with  Bj5mson  on  church 
matters.  Inspired  chiefly  by  hk  nephew  Johan  he  secured  the 
refusal  of  a  pension  to  the  novelist  Kielland  because  of  his  anti^ 
clerical  views,  and  he  further  wished  to  give  the  parish  councils 
the  right  to  strike  off  the  voting  list  persons  who  had  broken 
away  from  church  discipline.  Therefore,  although  during  hi^ 
term  of  o&ce  no  fewer  than  eighty-nine  measures,  many  of  them 
involving  useful  reforms^  became  law,  he  failed  to  satisfy  the 
extremists  among  his  supporters,  and  was  driven  to  rely  on  the 
moderate  Liberals.  He  was  compelled  to  retire  in  1889,  and  died 
on  the  17th  of  February  1892  at  Christiania. 

SWABIil»  SuABiA  or  SueviA  (Ger.  Sckwaben),  one  of  the 
stem^duchies  of  medieval  Germany,  taking  its  name  from  the 
Suevi,  a  tribe  who  inhabited  the  district  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  cSra.  Dwelling  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube,  they  were  joined  by  other  tribes,  and  were 
called  Alamanni,  whilst  the  district  was  called  Alamannia, 
until  about  the  nth  century,  when  the  form  Swftbia  1)iega&  to 
prevail.'  In  496  the  Alamanni  were  defeated  by  Clovis,  king  of 
the  Franks,  brought  under  Prankish  rule,  and  governed  by  dukes 
who  were  dependent  on  the  Frankish  kings.  In  the  7th  century 
the  people  were  converted  to  Christianity,  bishoprics  were 
foimded  at  Augsburg  and  Constance,  and  in  the  8th  century 
abbeys  at  Reich^au  and  St  Gall.  The  Alamanni  had  gradually 
thrown  off  the  Frankish  yoke,  but  in  730  Charles  Martel 
again  reduced  them  to  dependence,  and  his  son.  Pippin  the 
Short  abolished  the  tribal  duke  and  ruled  the  duchy  by  two 
counts  palatine,  or  Kammerboien. 

The  duchy,  which  was  divided  into  gaw  or  counties,  took  about 
this  time- the  extent  which  it  lejtained  tfaroughoitt  theimidfdle 
ages,  and  was  bounded  by  the  Rhinei  the  lake  of  .Constance, 
the  Lech  and  Franconia.  The  I,ech,  separating  Alaniannia  from 
Bavaria,  did  not  form,  either  ethnoiogically  or  geographica^y, 
a  very  strong  boundary,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
commmuon  between  the  two  races.  During  the  later. and 
weaker  years  of  the  Carolingian  rule  the  counts  became  almost 
independent,  and  a  struggle  for  supremacy  took  place  between 
them  and  the  bishops  .of  Constance.  The  chief  family  in  Ala- 
mannia  was  that  of  the  counts  of  Raetia,  who  were  sometimes 
called  margraves,  and  one  of  whom,  Burkhard,  was  called  duke 
of  Ute  Alaminnia,  Bufkhard  was  killed  in  911,  and  two  counts 
palatine,  BertoM  and  Erchaixger,  were  accused  of  treasoi;i,  and 
put  to  death  by  order  of  the  German  king  Conrad  I.  In  917, 
Burkhard,  count  in  Raetia,  took  the  title  of  duke,  and  was 
recognized  as  such  by  King  Henry  L,  the  Fowler,  in  919.  Hi^ 
position  was  virtually  independent,  and  when  he  died  in  926  he 
was  succeeded  by  Hermann,  a  Franconian  noble,  who  married 
his  widow.  When  Hermann  died  in  948  Otto  the  Great. gave 
the  duchy  to  his  own  son  Ludolf,  who  had  married  Hermann's 
daughtei:  Ida;  but  he  reduced  the  ^ucal  privileges  and 
appointed  counts  palatine  to  watch  the  royal  interests.  Ludolf 
revolted,  and  was  deposed,  and  other  dukes  fpllowed  in  quick 
suqcession.  Burkhard  II.,  son  of  Burkhard  L,  ruled. from  954  to 
973,  Ludolf 's  son,  Otto,  afterwards  duke  of  Bavaria,  to  982,  and 
Conrad  L,  a  relatiye  of  Duke  Hermann  I„  until  997.  Hermann  II-, 
possibly  a  son  of  Conrad,  succeeded,  and,  dying  m  1003,  was 
followed  by  his  son  Hermann  III.  Durmg  these  .years  the 
Swabiahs  were  loyal  to  the  kings  of  the  Saxon  house,, probably 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  bishops.  Hermann  III.  had  no 
children,  and  the  succession  passed  to  Ernest,  son  of  his  eldest 
sister  Gisela  and  Eniest  I.,  margrave  of  Austria.  Ernest  held 
the  duchy  for  his  son  until  his  own  death  in  1015,  when  Gisela 
undertook  the  government,  and  was  married  a  second  time,  to 
Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  who  was  afterwards  the  German 
king  Conrad  11.  When  Ernest  camjC  of  age  he  quarrelled 
with  his  step-father,  who  deposed  him,  and,  in  1030,  gave  the 
duchy  to  Gisela's  second  son,  Hermann  IV.  and,  on  his  death 
in  1038,  to  Henry,  his  own  son  by  Gisela.     In  1045  Henry, 


who  had  becdme  Germaq  king  as  Henry  HI.,  granted  Alamaimia 
to  Otto,  grandson  of.  the  emperor  Otto  II.  and  count  palatine 
of  the  Rhine,  and,,  in  1048,  to  Otto,  count  of  Schweinfurt. 
Rudolph,  count  of  Rheinfdd^,  was  the  next  duke,  and  in  X077 
he  was  chosen  German  king  in  opposition  to  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.,  but  found  Httk  support  In  Swabia,  which  was  given 
by  Henry  to  his  faithful  adherent,  Frederick  I.,  count  of  Hbhen- 
staufen.  Frederick  had  to  fight  lor  his  position  with  B^told, 
son  of  Duke  Rudolph,  aiid  the  duke's  son-in-law,  Bertold  II., 
duke  of  ZShringen,  to  whom  he  ceded  the  Breisgau  in  1096. 
Frederick  11.  succeeded  his  father  in  1105,  and  was  followed 
by  Frederick  HL,  afterwards  the  emperor  Frederick  I^  The 
earlier  Hohenstaufen  increased  the  imperial  domain  in  Swabia, 
where  they  received  steady  supipbrt,  although  ecclesiastical 
infliiences  were  very  strong.  In  1152  Frederick  1.  gave  the 
duchy  to  his  kinsman,  Frederick,  count  of  Rotbenburg  and  duke 
of  Franconia,  after  whose  death  in  1167  it  was  held  successively 
by  three  sons  of  the  emperor,:  the  youngest  of  whom,  Philip, 
was  chosen  German  king  in  119S.  During  his  3truggle  for  the 
throne  Philip  purchased  support  by  large  cfessions  of  Swabian 
lands,  and  the  duchy  remained  in  the  royal  hands  during  the 
reign  of  Otto  IV.,  and  came  to  Frederick  IL  in  1214.  Frederick 
granted  Swabia  to  his  son  Henry,  and,  alteir  his.  rebelliojx  in 
1335,  to  his  sonCoiOrad,  v^hosesonConradin,  setting  out  in  1^66 
to  take  possession  of  Sicily,  pledged  hi3  Swabian  inheritance 
to  Ukich  II.  covmt  of  Wurttembcrg.  The  ducby  was  ripe  for 
dissolution  and,  after  Conradin's  dejftth^  'm  i?^,  the  ehiel 
authority  in  Swabia  feJJ  to  the  counts  oiE  Wiirttein^b^g,  the  mar* 
graves  <^  Baden,  the  counts  palatine  of  TttbiHgeaii  the  counts 
of  Hohenzoliern  and  others*      .         r. 

When  the  emperor  Maxirnilian  h  divided  Germtoiy  into  circles 
in  1 51 2,  one,  which  was  practically  coterminoMS  with  the  duchy^ 
was  called  the  Sw&bian  circle.  The  area,  which  waa  formerly 
Swabia,  is  now  covered  by  the  kingdom  of  WUrttemberg,  the 
grand-duchy  of  Hesse  and  the  western  pait  of  the  kingdoflfl 
of  Bavaria.  Although  the  name.|§wabia  is  occasionally  used 
in  a  general  way  to  denote  the  districjt  formerly  occupied  by  the 
duchy,  the  exact  use  of  the  pame  fc  now  confii^  to  a  Ba^variaa 
province,  with  its  capital  at  Augsburg.  -    i 

See  J.  Leigh tien,  Schwahen  utUer  den  RefHern-  iFffAhurf;,  1B25)} 
J,  C.  v.  Pfister,  Pragmatisahe  GesckichU  van  .Sckwaben  (Heilbronn, 
first  part,  1863,  continuation  to  1496,  .1827).         ^ 

SWA9IAIV  LEAGUE,  an  as&ociatjon.  of  Qermaa  citi^  pdr^-i 
cipally  in ,  the  territory  which  had  formed  the  old  duchy  of 
Swabia.  The  nam^,  though  usually. given.tx>  the  great  federa- 
tion of  7488,  is  applicable  also  to  seveml  earlier  leagues  (e,g^ 
those  of  153),  137^)*  .-The  Swabian  ci^ti^s  had  attained  great 
prosperity  under  the  protection  of  tjbie  Hohenst^ufep  epptfperors, 
but  the  extinction  of  that  house  in  1268  lyas  followed  by  disp 
integration.  Cities  a,x\^  gobies  alike,  now  <>m^g  allegiance  to 
none  but  the  emperor,  who  wa^  seldom  able  to  defend  them, 
were  exposed  to  the  aggression  of  ambitious  .princes. 

In  1331,  twenty^^two  Swabian  cities,  including  Ulijn,  Augsburg, 
Reutlingen  and  Heilbrono,  formed  a  league  at  the  ii»st^i;i|Qe  of 
the  emperor  Louis  the  Pavarian,  who  in  return  for  their  support 
promised  not  to  mortgage ;  any,  of  them  to  a  vassal.  The 
count  of  Wurttemberg  *  was  induced  to  join  }n  -1349.  ,  Under 
Charles  IV.  the  Jester  Swabian  nobles  began  to  combine,  agajnst 
the  cities,  and  formed  the  ^chlegelerbund  (from  6chlegely9i^  maul). 
Civil  war  enisuing  in  1367,  the  empero?^  jealous  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  cities,]  end^voured  to  set  up..aile?igue,\mder  his 
own  control,  for  the  maintenance  of  public  ^^BOi  (^Landjrkdgfis- 
bund,  1370).  The  defea-t  of  the  city  league  by  jEberhard  IL  of 
Wurttemberg  in  1372,  the  murder  of  the  captaii  of,  the;  league, 
and  the  breach  of  his  obligations  by  Charles  IV.,  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  league  of  fourteen  Swabian  cities  led  by- 
Ulm  in  1376.  This  league  triumphed  over  the  count  of  Wurttpm- 
berg  at ,  Reutlingeii  in  1377,  and  the  emperor  having  removed; 
his  ban,  it  assumed  a  permanent  character,  set  up  an  arbitration 
court,  and  was  rapidly  extended  over  the  Rhineland,  Bavaria 
and  Franconia.  In  1382  an  alliance  was  made  at  E^ingen  with 
the  archduke  of  Austria,  and  through  his  mediation  with  the 
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three  d»ef'  kni|ghll}3;r.,a$9adsti<)i|is  of  Swaitta..  The  new'  king, 
Weneeslausy  hoped  affimt^  like  his  father  Cbarkft,  to  daeck  the 
federal*  movemeilt  by  associating  all  estates  of  the  realm  nnder  . 
his  own  lead. in  Landfiudensdnigungenf  bnt  such  a  compact 
made  at  Heidelberg  in  1384,  although  renewed  M  Mergentheim 
three  years  later^,  Was  a  mjcre  makeshift.  The  strug^e  between 
bTxrghers  and  noWed  was  ptecipitated  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
urban  members  of  the.Swi^  confederation  in  the  league  in  1385 
and  the  ovprthrow  of  Archdiike  teopold  of  Austria  by  the  latter 
ai  Sempaoh  in  thefoBowing  yeax.  A  quarrel  between  the  duke 
of  Bararia  and  the  archtashop  of  Sabburg  gave  th^  signal  for  a 
general  war  in  Swabia,  in  which  the  cities,  weakened  by  their 
isolatipi^,  niutual  jealousies  and  internal  conflicts,  were  defeated 
by .  Count  £berhard  II.  at  Do&ngen  (Aug.^  S4,  1388),  .and 
were  severally  taken  and  devastated.  Most  of  them  quietly 
acquiesced  when  Wericeslaus  proclaimed  a  Landfriede  at 
l^ger.in  1389  and  prohibited,  all  leagues  between  cities.  .  The 
profes^  aims  ol  the  cities  which  had  formed  this  league  of 
1376'  were  the  maifitenance  of  their  imperial  status  {Reichs- 
utirHUlelidrkeU)  f  seaxrity  against  sale  or  mortgage  and  against 
exce^ve  taxation,  the  protection  of  prpperty,  trade  and  traffic, 
and  tlxe  power  to  suppress  disturbances  of  the  peace.  There  is 
no  trace  of  co;<jp(Bration  with  the  Hanseatic  towns.  The, 
league  necessarily  opposed  the  pretensions  0^  the  emperors 
and  the  electoral  princes,  especially  as  set  forth  in  the  Golden 
Bull,  and  in  accordance  with  the  growing  spirit  of  civil  freedom 
demanded  a  share  in  the  government,  but  that  there  was  any 
widespi;ead  conscious  desire  for  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
constitution,  for  the  abolition  of  aristocratic  privil€;ge  or  for 
a  republic,  as  certain  historians  maintain,  is  improbable 
(K.  Klilpfel,  Per  schwabiscke  Bund). 

For  nearly  a  century  there  was  no  great  effort  at  federation 
among  the  Swal^ian  pities,  attention  ^  peing^  diver J:ed  to  the 
ecclesiastical  controversies  of  th6  time,  but*  there  were  partial 
and  shQrt-Hved  associations,  ej^.  the  league  of  twelve  Swabian 
cities  in  defence  of  their  liberties  in  1392,  the  Mairbach  league  in 
^405,  against  the  German  king,  Rupert,  and  in  1441  the  union 
of.twentyjtwp  dties  ,pn  t446  thirty-brie^  headed  by  tJlm  and 
Nuremberg,  for  thq  sfippressioh  6f  highway  robbery.  This 
latter  union  in  1449  lormeci  a  standing  army  apd  wagqd  war  oA 
-sj,  confederation  of  princes  led'  by  Albert.  Achilles,  afterwards 
elector  of;  Brandenburg ,  (g,».). 

.  The  grow;ing  anarchy  in  Swabia,  where  the  cities  were  violently 
agitated  by  the  constatit  infringement  of  their  liberties  {e,g. 
the 'annexation  of  R^gensburg  by  Bavaria  in  i486),  induced 
Frederick  .ill.,  who  required  men  arid  money  for  the  Muiigarian 
Wa.r,  to  conciliate  the  cities  by  propounding  a  scheme  of  pacifica- 
tion and  reform.  His  commissioner,  Count  Hugo  of  Werdenberg, 
met  the  Swal^iah  estates  at  .Es^lingeri  and  laid  before  them  a 
plan  probably  drawn  up  by'Bertold,  elector  of  Mainz,  and  on  thp 
14th  of  Februa^  1488  thp  Great  Swabian  Leagile  was  con- 
stituted.' There  were  four  constituent  parties^  the  archduke 
Sigismtind  of  Aiiistria,  Count  Eberhard  V.  (afterwards  duke") 
of  Wtirttemberg,  who  became  the  first  captain  of  th^  league, 
the  knightly  lea^e  of  St  .Geprge,  and  lastly  twentyrtwo  Swabian 
iflaperjjj  cities..  The  leagjiie  received  a  formal  cQustitu^ion 
with  a<.fe(kBalt:64uicil  consisting  df  three 'Colleges  of  nine  coun;- 
dUors  each,  a  captain  and  a  ledertil  court  with  judicial  and 
]^ecut|iv^:p^Wj^ts.  ,'Thearmed  foipejshiqh  was:^qiH?li^«^S^BB^ia 
consisted:  oi  t^opp  ioqt  ^mi.:4;99o,horsa9,  ^ach^rtycentributiM 
.onoJfou;t|u  ..Tbekl^agufi  g^iinied  strength  by  tbespe^y  acQe;^9|i 
oi  Ajug^burg:$Ad  oU^^r  Swab%i: cities,  the  marg^raves  of  Brandepr 
bu]:;giA{i^b^,'Bweath  and  Ba4en,.  the  four  Rhenish  ^^jtora, 
&c.,  an(iin;i49<)^io{  Majfiimhw,  king  of  .the^  Roinans,  whiixm.  the 
league  ^a4  helped  to  redQU^>from  the  hands  of  the  ]^etberlander^ 
m  i486,  t.  It  did  not.  render  him  the  support  he  expected  in  his 
foreign /policy,  but  4t  p^rf([?rift8d  its  primary,  work  of  ^est«^i^g 
and  m^intaipiiig  order.with  ewf^jgy  and,  effici^flr-.  In  H^P  »t 
cpmpejl^d  puke  Albe;5t  pi  Havana  to  renounce  Regensburg; 
in ;  1 519  ii  expelled  the  turbulent  duke,  TOTric^i  of  Wiirttembeyig, 
•who'had's^fed  ReUtlingen,  find  it  sold  hisjduichy  to  Charles  V.; 
and  in  1523  it  defeated'the  Fran^nian  kndght^  who  had  tak«n 


up  aams  with  Franz  Von  Sickinten.  In  152^,  ^TUchsesS)  tht 
league  cafitain,  aided  fay  the  forces  of  Trier  and  the  palatinate, 
overthrew  the  rebel  peasants  of  Konigshofen  oh  the  Taub^  and 
at  Ingolstadt.'  . 

The  league^: which  had  been  several  times  renewed,  expired 
on  the  2nd  of  February  1534,  ltd  dissolution  being  due  to 
internal  dissenskfeoi^  regarding  the  .reformation.  Futile  attempts 
were  made  ib  ceasw  it,  in  1535  .1^  the  Bavarian  chaocelkir, 
Eck,  and  in  1547  by  Charles  V. 

Siee  E.  Osanh,  Ziir  Geithichie  des  sckwdbhchen  Bundes  (Gics^n, 
X861);  R.  Klilpfel,  "  Der  schwablsche  Bund  "  (in  Hist.  Tasefufnbuch, 
1883-1884),  Urkunden  zur  Geschichte  des  schwabischen  B-undes 
(Stuttgart,  1846-1853).  (A.  B.  Go.) 

SWADLINCOTE,  a  town  ii^  the  southern  parliamentary 
division  pf  Derbyshire,  England,  15  m.  S.S.W1  of  Derby,  and 
4.  m.  S»E.  of  Burton-upon-treat,  on  the  Midland  railway. 
Pop.  (xgqi),  urban  district  of  Swadlincote  district,  18,014. 
This  includes  tjie  civil  parish^  of  Swadlincote,  .Church  Gres- 
ley  and  Stanton  and  Newhall,.  which  together  form  a  large 
industrial  township, .  mainly  devoted  to  the "  manufacture  of 
earthenware  and  fireclay  igoods.  There  ar^  collieries  in  the 
i^eiglibourhood. 

.  SWAFPHAM,  a  market  town  in  the  $outh-westem  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Norfolk,  England;  III  m.  N.N.E.  from 
London  by  t^e.  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901),  3371.  The  town  lies  high,,  in  an  open,  healthy  district. 
The  church  of  St  Peter,  and  St  Paul  is  Perpendicular^  a  hand- 
soine  cruciform  struqture  with  c^i^tral-  tower,  and  has  a  fine  . 
carved  roof  of  wood.  The  town^  which  has  a"  town-hall  and 
^Sisemb^y  ..rooms,  possesses  iron  foundries  and  a  considerable 
agricultural  trade,  with  cattl/e  fairs. .  At  Castle  Acre,  4  m.  N.^ 
are, the  picturepque  jruins  of  a  Cluniac  priory,  founded  shortly 
after,  tlui  Conquest. by  William  de  Warren.  These  comprise 
portionSf  of  the  church,  including  th,e.fine  we§t  .front,  arckded, 
with  three,  l^orman  doors  and  a  Perpendicular  window,  with  the 
chapier-hqusei,  cloisters  and  conventual  buildings,  'fhe  majority 
of  Jiie  r^maixis  .?i^e  Nqrman  or  Terpendicular,'  The  caJstle  of  the 
same  founder  has  le^t  little  but  its  foundations,  but  it  was  erected 
;5yitl)L}n  tne  proXection  of  2^  remarkable  series  of  earthworks, 
whick  jfepiain  ill'  gopd  condition.  ^  T^ese  are  apparently  in  part 
Ilopian,  in  part  earlier.  The  sjte,  oh  which  Roman  coins, 
pottery  aind  Vther  remains  have  been  discovered,  was  on  an 
ancient  trackway  running  north  a^d  south.  It  may  be  noted 
that  d^  Waprea  foMnded  a  simijar. castle  and  priory  at  Lewes 
in  Suji^eK.  .iie  church  of  St  James,, Castle  Acre,'  contains  good 
Early 'Eiiglish  and.  feerpendicular  work.  .,.  r    •   . 

SWAlJILl  fWa-SwahUi^  i.e,  c6ast  people,  from  the  Arabic 
sdhUf  cyast),  .a  term  comnjonly  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Zanzibar  and  of  the  opposite  inainlancl  between  the  parallels 
of  2^  and  9°  S,,  who  speak  the  Ki-^Swahili  language.  The 
Swahili  are,  essentially  a  mixed  people,  the,  result  of  lone  ctossihg 
l^etween  the' negroes  of  the  coast  aiid  the  Arabs,  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  slave  blopi  from  nearly  all  the  East  African  tribes. 
Anaong  SwahUi  are  found  every  shade  bi  colour  and  evety  type 
of  physique  h^om.  th?  fiill-blooded  negro  to  the  pure  Semite. 
Usually  tjhey  are  ^a  powerfully  built,,  handspme  people,  inclined 
to  stoutness  and  with '  Semitic  features.  ,They  number  about 
a .  milliop.  They  figured  largely  in  the  history  of  African  enter- 
prise during  the  1 9th. century.  The  fenprgy  and  intelligence 
derived.iroin 'their  Semitic  blood  have  enabled  them  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  development  of  trade  and  t^e  industries, 
as  shown  in  t^he  wide  diffusion  of  their  language,  which^  like 
the  Hipdustani  in  India  and  the  Guarani  in  South '  Arriertca, 
has .  tecome  the  principal  medium  of  intercommunication  in  a 
large  area  of, Africa  south  of  the  equator.  During  his  journey 
from  the  Indian  pcean  to  the  Atlantic  (1873-1874)  Comm.anjder 
V.  LovBtt  Cameron  found  that  a  k,uowledge  of  this  language 
enabled  him  -evetywhere  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter, as  it  was  understood  by:' V)nc  or  :m<rtre"  perfedns  in  all  the 
tribes  along  the  route.  Owing  tp  this  circumstance  the  Swahili 
have  been  fQvind  invaluable  assistants  in  every  expedition  from 
the  eastern  seaboard  to  the  interior  after,  they  began  to  be 
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employed  by  J.  H.  Speke  and  Richard  Barton  as  porters  and 
escorts  in  1S57.  The  language  is  somewhat  archaic  Bantu, 
much  mixed  with  Arabic,  while  Indian,  Persian  and  even 
English,  Portuguese  and  German  words  have  contributed  to  the 
vocabulary.  Grammatical  treatises  on  it  have  been  published, 
and  into  it  portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  translated  by  Bishop 
Steere.^  The  Swahili  are  Mahommedans,  but  in  disposition 
are  genuine  negroes.  Christian  missions  among  them  have  met 
with  little  success. 
See  Johann  Ludwig   Krapf,   DicUonary  of  Swahili  Language 

i London,  1882) ;  Bishop  Steere,  Handbook  of  the  Swahili  Language 
London,  1894);  CoUecHon  of  Swahili  Folk-Tales  (1869);  A.  C. 
Madan,  Engltsh-Swahili  Dictionary  (Oxford,  1894};  Delaunay, 
Grammaire  Kiswahili  (Paris,  1898).    See  also  Bantu  Languages. 

SWALLOW  (A.  S.  swalewe,  Icel.  svala,  Du.  vwaluw,  Ger. 
Schwalhe),  the  bird  which  of  all  others  is  recogm'zed  as  the 
harbinger  of  summer  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  name 
Hirundo  rustica  of  Linnaeus  is  now  employed  for  the  common 
chimney-swallow  of  Europe,  which  has  been  divided  into  four 
or  five  races.  In  simmier  it  ranges  all  over  Europe,  and  in 
Asia  extends  to  Manchuria  and  China;  in  winter  it  migrates 
south,  reaching  India,  Burma,  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the 
whole  of  Africa.  The  common  swallow  of  North  America, 
usually  called  the  barn-swallow,  is  H.  erythrogastra,  but  in 
summer  it  also  reaches  Alaska  and  Greenland  and  extends  across 
to  Lake  Baikal.  The  winter  migration  extends  to  Burma  for  the 
Asiatic  swallows  and  to  South  Brazil  for  those  of  America. 
In  all  some  twenty-seven  species  of  Hirundo  are  recognized,  the 
range  of  the  genus  being  practically  world-wide.  Returning, 
usually  already  paired,  to  its  summer  haunts,  after  its  winter 
sojourn  in  southern  lands,  and  generally  reaching  England 
about  the  first  week  in  April,  the  English  swallow  at  once 
repairs  to  its  old  quarters,  nearly  always  around  the  abodes  of 
men;  and,  about  a  month  later,  the  site  of  the  nest  is  chosen, 
resort  being  had  in  most  cases  to  the  very  spot  that  has 
formerly  served  the  same  purpose — the  old  structure,  if  still 
remaining,  being  restored  and  refurnished.  So  trustful  is  the 
bird  that  it  commonly  establishes  itself  in  any  of  men's  works  that 
will  supply  the  necessary  accommodation,  and  a  shed,  a  bam, 
or  any  building  with  an  open  roof,  a  chimney  that  affords  a 
support  for  the  nest,  or  even  the  room  of  an  inhabited  house — 
if  chance  should  give  free  access  thereto — to  say  nothing  of 
extraordinary  positions,  may  be  the  place  of  its  choice.  Where- 
soever placed,  the  nest  is  formed  of  small  lumps  of  moist  earth, 
which,  carried  to  the  spot  in  the  bird's  bill,  are  duly  arranged 
and  modelled,  with  the  aid  of  short  straws  or  slender  sticks,  into 
the  required  shape.  This  is  generally  that  of  a  half -saucer,,  but 
it  varies  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  site.  The  materials 
dry  quickly  into  a  hard  crust,  which' is  lined  with  soft  feathers, 
and  therein  are  laid  from  four  to  six  white  eggs,  blotched  and 
speckled  with  grey  and  orange-brown  deepening  into  black. 
Two  broods  are  usually  reared  in  the  season,  and  the  young  on 
leaving  the  nest  soon  make  their  way  to  some  leafless  bough, 
whence  they  try  their  powers  of  flight,  at  first  accompanying 
their  parents  in  short  excursions  on  the  wing,  receiving  from 
them  the  food  which  they  are  as  yet  unable  to  capture,  until  able 
to  shift  for  themselves.  They  collect  in  flocks,  often  of  many 
hundreds,  and  finally  leave  the  country  about  the  end  of  August 
or  early  in  September,  to  be  followed,  after  a  few  weeks,  by 
their  progenitors.  They  moult  their  feathers  in  their  winter 
quarters,  and  this  fact  affords  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
against  the  popular  belief  (which,  curious  to  say,  is  still  partly 
if  not  fully  entertained  by  many  who  should  know  better)  of 
their  becoming  torpid  in  winter,  for  a  state  of  torpidity  would 
suspend  all  animal  action.'    The  chestnut  forehead  and  throat, 

*  The  language  was  first  reduced  to  writing  by  the  Arabs,  who 
still  use  the  Arabic  character.  But  the  European  missionaries  have 
replaced  this  by  the  Roman  system,  which  is  more  suited  for  the 
transliteration  of  most  African,  and  especially  of  the  Bantu,  tongues. 

*  See  John  Hunter's  Essays  and  Observations  in  Natural  History, 
edited  by  Sir  R.  Owen  in  1861  (ii.  280).  An  excellent  bibliography 
of  the  swallow-torpidity  controversy,  up  to  1878,  is  given  by  Professor 
Coues  {Birds  of  the  Colorado  VaUh,  pp.  378-390),  who  seems  still 
to  hanker  after  the  ancient  faith  in  *  hibernation." 


the  shining  steel-blue  upper  plumage^  and  the  dusky  white 
— ^in  some  cases  reddening  so  as  almost  to  vie  with  the  frontal 
and  gular  patches — of  the  lower  parts  are  well  known  to  eviery 
person  of  observation,  as  is  the  markedly  forked  tail,  which 
is  become  proverbial  of  this  bird. 

Taking  the  word  swallow  in  a  more  extended  sense,  it  is  used 
for  all  the  members  of  the  family  Himndinidae,'  excepting  a  few 
to  which  the  name  martin  (g.v.)  has  been  applied,  and  this  family 
includes  from  80  to  100  species,  which  have  been  placed  in  many 
different  genera.  The  true  swallow  has  very  many  affines,  some  di 
which  range  almost  as  widely  as  itself  does,  while  others  seem  to 
have  curiously  restricted  limits,  and  much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  several  of  its  more  distant  relatives.  But  altogether  the  family 
forms  one  of  the  most  circumscribed  and  therefore  one  of  the  most 
natural  groups  of  Oscines,  having  no  near  allies;  for,  though  in 
outward  appearance  and  in  some  habits  the  swallows  bear  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  swifts  (g.v.),  the  latter  belong  to  a  different 
order,  and  are  not  Passerine  birds  at  all,  aa  their  structure^  both 
internal  and  external,  proves.  It  has  been  sometimes  stated 
that  the  Hirundinidae  have  their  nearest  relations  in  the  flycatchers 
{q.v.) ;  but  the  assertion  is  very  quesrionable,  and  the  supposition 
that  they  are  allied  to  the  Ampdidae  (cf.  Wax winc),  though  possibly 
better  founded,  has  not  been  confirmed.  An  affinity  to  the  Indian 
and  Australian  Artamus  (the  species  of  which  genus  are  otten 
known  as  wood-swallows  or  swallow-shrikes)  has  also  been  suggested 
but  has  not  been  accepted.  (ATn.) 

SWALLOW-HOLEt  in  physical  geography  the  name  applied 
to  a  cavity  resulting  from  the  solution  of  rock  under  the  action 
of  water,  and  forming,  or  having  at  some  period  formed,  the 
entrance  to  a  subterranean  stream-channel.  Such  holes  are 
common  in  calcareous  (limestone  or  chalky)  districts,  or  along 
the  line  of  outcrop  of  a  limestone  belt  among  non-calcareous 
strata.  These  cavities  are  also  known  as  sinks,  dolinas  or 
butter-tubs,  and  by  other  local  names,  and  sometimes  as  pot- 
holes; the  last  term,  however,  is  also  synonymous  with  Giant's 
Kettle   {q.v.).   See   Cave. 

SWAMHERDAM,  JAN  (1637-1680),  Dutch  naturaHst,  was 
bom  on  the  12  th  of  February  1637  at  Amsterdam,  the  son  of 
an  apothecary  and  naturalist.  He  was  destined  for  the  Church; 
but  he  preferred  the  profession  of  medicine,  taking  his  doctor's 
degree  at  Leiden  in  1667.  Having  necessarily  to  interest 
himself  in  human  anatomy,  he  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
preservation  and  better  demonstration  of  the  various*  structures, 
and  he  devised  the  method  of  studying  the  circulatory  system 
by  means  of  injections.  He  also  spent  much  time  in  Jhe  study  of 
insects,  investigating  the  subject  of  their  metamorphosis,  and 
in  this  and  other  ways  laying  the  beginnings  of  their  natural 
classification,  while  his  researches  on  the  anatomy  of  mayflies 
and  bees  were  also  of  great  importance.  His  devotion  to  science 
led  to  his  neglect  of  practice;  his  father,  resenting  this,  stopped 
all  supplies  and  thus  Swammerdam  experienced  a  period  of 
considerable  privation,  which  had  the  most  unfortunate  con- 
sequences to  his  health,  both  bodily  and  mental.  In  167$  his 
father  died,  leaving  hun  an  adequate  fortune,  but  the  mischief 
was  irreparable.  He  became  a  hypochondriac  and  mystic, 
joined  the  followers  of  Antoinette  Bourignon,  and  died  at 
Amsterdam  on  the  15th  of  February  1680. 

His  AUgemeene  Verhandelin^  van  bloedeloose  diertjens  appeared 
at  Utrecht  in  1669,  and  his  Biblia  naturae,  sive  Historia  insedorum 
in  certas  classes  redacta  was  published  after  his  death  by  H.  Boer- 
haeve  in  1737-1738.  He  was  also  the  author  of  Miraculmm  naturae, 
seu  Uteri  mmiebris  fabrica  (Leiden,  l672)« 

SWAN,  JOHN  MACALLAN  (1847-1910),  EngHsh  painter 
and  sculptor,  received  his  art  training  first  in  Englahd  at  the 
Worcester  and  Lambeth  schools  of  art  and  tlie  Royal  Academy 
schools,  and  subsequmtly  in  Paris,  in  the  studios  of  J.  L. 
G6r6me  and  £.  Fr^miet.  He  began  to  exhibit  at  the'  Academy 
in  1878,  and  was  elected  associate  in  1894  and  academician  in 
1905.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Wattt-Colour 
Society  in  1885;  and  associate  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Paiiiters 
in  Water  Colours  in  1896  and  full  member  in  1899.  A  master 
of  the  oil,  water-colour  and  pastel  mediums,  an  accomplished 

•An  enormous  amount  of  labour  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
Hirundinidae  by  R.  B.  Sharpe  {Cat,  B.  Brit,  Mus.  x.  85-^10), 
and  in  the  finely*illu6trated  Monograph  which  he  and  C  W.  Wyatt 
have  published  (2  vols.  4to,  London,  1885-1894). 
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painter  and  a  skilful  draughtsman,  he  ranks  oho  as  a  sculptor 
of  distinguished  ability.  He  has  treated  the  human  figure  with 
notable  power,  but  it  is  by  his  representations  of  the  larger 
wild  animals,  mainly  the  f didae,  that  he  chiefly  esttablished  his 
reputation;  in  this  branch  of  practice  he  has  scarcely  a  rival. 
His  picture  "The  Prodigal  Son,"  bought  for  the  Chantrey 
collection  in  1889,  is  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 
He  was  awarded  first  class  gold  medals  for  painting  and 
sculpture  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900.  He  died  on  the  14th 
of  February  19 10. 

See  Sculpture;  "  The  WorlJ  of  j.  M.  Swan,"  by  A.  L.  Baldry, 
in  The  Studio,  vol.  xxii.;  and  Drawings  qf  John  M,  Swan,  R.A. 
(George  Newnes,  L.td.)> 

SWAN,  SIR  JOSEPH  WILSON  (1828-  ),  EngUsh  physidst 
and  electrician,  was  born  at  Sunderland  on  the  31st  of  October 
182S.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  with  a  chemist  in  his 
native  town,  he  became  first  assistant  and  later  partner  in  a 
firm  of  manufacturing  chemists  in  Newcastle.  Among  its 
operations  this  firm  included  the  manufacture  of  photographic 
plates,  and  thus  Swan  was  kd  to  one  of  the  advances  in  photo- 
graphy with  which  his  name  is  associated — ^the  production  of 
extremely  rapid  dry  plates,  which  were  the  outcome  of  an  original 
observation  made  by  him  on  the  effect  of  heat  in  increasing  the 
sensitiveness  of  a  gelatino-bsomide  <^  silver  emulsion.  In  1862 
he  patented  the  first  commercially  practicable  process  for  carbon 
printing  in  photography.  This  depended  on  the  fact  that  when 
gelatine  is  exposejd  to  light  in  the  presence  of  bichromate  salts 
it  is  rendered  insoluble  and  non-absorbent  of  water.  Swan  took 
a  siu^ace  of  gelatine,  dusted  over  with  lampblack  and  sensitized 
with  bichromate  of  ammonium,  and  exposed  it  to  light  below  a 
photographic  negative;  the  result  was  to  make  the  gelatine 
from  the  surface  downwards  insoluble  to  a  depth  depending 
on  the  intensity,  and  therefore  penetration,  of  the  light  which 
had  reached  it  through  the  negative.  In  this  operation  the 
surface  of  the  gelatine  was  also  rendered  insoluble,  and  it  therefore 
became  necessary  to  get  at  its  back  in  order  to  be  able  to  wash 
away  the  portions  that  still  remained  soluble;  this  was  effected 
by  cementing  the  insoluble  siurface  to  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper  by 
means  of  indiarubber  solution,  and  then  detaching  the  original 
support.  It  thus  became  possible  to  reach  the  soluble  portions 
with  water  and  to  obtain  a  representation  of  the  picture,  though 
reversed  as  to  right  and  left,  in  relief  on  the  pigmented  gelatine. 
This  process  has  been  simplified  and  improved  by  subsequent 
workers,  but  in  its  essential  features  it  forms  the  basis  of  some 
of  the  methods  of  photographic  reproduction  most  widely  used 
at  the  present  day.  But  Swan's  name  deserves  remembrance 
even  more  in  connexion  with  the  invention  of  the  incandescent 
electric  lamp  than  with  improvements  in  photographic  tech- 
nique. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  undertake  the  production  of 
an  electric  lamp  in  which  the  light  should  be  produced  by  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current  through  a  carbon  filament,  and 
he  was  almost  certainly  far  ahead,  in  point  of  time,  of  any  other 
worker  in  the  same  field  in  realizing  the  conditions  to  be  met 
and  the  diflftculties  to  be  overcome.  So  far  back  as  r86o  he 
constructed  an  electric  lamp  with  a  carbon  filament,  which  was 
formed  by  packing  pieces  of  paper  or  card  with  charcoal  powder 
in  a  crucible  and  subjecting  the  whole  to  a  high  temperature. 
The  carbonii^ed  paper  thus  obtained  he  mounted  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  strip  in  a  vacuous  glass  vessel  and  connected  it  with  a  battery 
of  Grove's  cells,  which  though  not  strong  enough  to  raise  it  to 
complete  incandescence,  were  sufficient  to  make  it  red-hot. 
This  was  substantially  the  method  adopted  by  Edison  nearly 
twenty  years  later,  after  various  fruitless  efforts  to  make  a 
practical  lamp  with  a  filament  of  platinum  or  a  platinum  aUoy 
had  convinced  him  of  the  unsuitability  of  that  metal  for  the 
purpo$e — a  .condition  which  Swan  had  reasoned  out  for  hipiself 
many  years  before.  By  the  time  Edison  had  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  carbonizing  paper  or  bamboo  by  heat  to  form  the  filament, 
Swan  had  devised  the  further  improvement  of  using  cotton 
thread  "  parchmentized  "  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add,  and 
it  was  by  the  aid  of  such  carbon  filaments  that  on  the  20th  of 
October  1880  he  gave  at  Newcastle  the  first  public  exhibition 
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on  a  large  scale  of  dectric  lighting  by  means  of  glow  lamps. 
In  another  method  devised  by  him  for  the  manufacture  of  fila- 
ments, collodion  was  squirted  into  a  coagulating  solution  and 
the  tough  threads  thus  obtained  carbonized  by  heat.  He  also 
devoted  attention  to  apparatus  for.  measuring  electric  cunrentfi, 
to  the  improvement  of  accumulators  and  to  the  conditions 
governing  the  dectro^deposition  of  metals.  He  was  dected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety  in  1894,  and  served  as  president  of 
the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  1898-1899  and  of  the 
Sodety  of  Chemical  Industry  in  1901.  In  the  last-named 
year  he  received  tl^  honorary  degree  of  D.Sc  from  Durham 
University,  and  he  was  knighted  in  1904. 

SWAN  (A.  S.  swan  and  swon,  IceL  svanr,  Du.  xwaan, 
Ger.  Schwan)y  a  large  swimming-bird,  well  known  froim  being 
kept  in  a  half-domesticated  condition  throughout  many  parts 
of  Europe,  whence  it  has  been  carried  to  other  coimtries.  In 
England  it  was  far  more  abimdant  formerly  than  at  preset,  the 
young,  or  cjrgnets,^  being  highly  esteemed  lor  the  taUe,  and  it 
was  \mder  espedal  enactments  foritspreservation^  and  regarded 
as  a  ''  bird  royal ''  that  no  subject  could  possess  without  licence 
from  the  Crown,  the  granting  of  which  licence  was  accompanied 
by  the  condition  that  every  bird  in  a  *'  game  '*  (to  use  the  old 
legal  term)  of  swans  should  bear  a  distinguishing  mark  of  owner- 
ship (cygninoia)  on  the  bill.  Originally  this  privilege  was 
conferred  on  the  lar|^r  freeholders  only,  but  it  was  gradually 
extended,  so  that  in  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth  upwards  bi  900  distinct 
swan*marks,  being  those  of  private  persons  or  corporations, 
were  recognized  by  the  royal  swanherd,  whose  jurisdiction 
extended  over  the  whole  kingdom.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
enter  into  further  details  on  this  subject,  interesting  as  it  is 
from  various  points  of  view.'  It  is  enou^  to  remark  that  all 
the  legal  protection  afforded  to  the  swan  points  out  that  it  was 
not  indigenous  to  the  British  Islands,  and  indeed  it  is  stated 
(though  on  uncertain  authority)  to  have  been  introduced  to 
England  in  the  reign  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion;  but  it  it  now  so 
perfectly  naturalized  that  birds  having  the  full  power  of  fiight 
remain  in  the  country.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  its 
numbers  are  ever  increased  by  immigration  from  abroad,  though 
it  is  known  to  breed  as  a  wild  bird  not  farther  from  the  British 
shores  than  the  extreme  south  of  Sweden  and  possibly  in  Den- 
mark, whence  it  may  be  traced,  but  with  considerable  vacuities, 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and 
the  western  part  of  Central  Asia.  In  Europe,  however,  no 
definite  limits  can  be  assigned  for  its  natural  range,  since  birds 
more  or  less  reclaimed  and  at  liberty  consort  with  those  that  are 
truly  wild,  and  either  induce  them  to  settle  in  localities  beyond 
its  boundary,  or  of  themselves  occupy  such  localities,  so  that 
no  difference  is  observable  between  them  and  their  imtamed 
brethren.  From  its  breeding-grounds,  whether  they  be  in 
Turkestan,  in  south-eastern  Europe  or  Scania,  the  swan  migrates 
southward  toVards  winter,  and  at  that  season  may  be  found 
in  north-western  India  (though  rarely),  in  Egypt,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  swan  just  spoken  of  is  by  some  naturalists  named  the 
mute  or  tame  swaH,  to  distinguish  it  from  one  to  be  presently 
mentioned,  but  it  is  the  swan  simply  of  the  English  language 

1  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  we  have  what  may  be  called 
the  "  table^name  *'  of  an  animal  derived  from  the  Norman-French, 
while  that  which  it  bore  when  alive  was  of  Teutonic  origin. 

'  The  king  and  the  Companies  of  Dyers  and  Vintners  still  maintain 
their  swans  on  the  Thames,  and  a  yearl)^  expedition  is  made  in  the 
month  of  August  to  take  up  theyounp  birds — ^thence  called  "  swan- 
uppifig"  andf  corruptly  "  swan-hoppmg '* — and  mark  them..  The 
largest  swannery  in  England,  indeed  the  only  one  worthy  of  the 
name,  is  that  belonging  to  Lord  llchester,  on  the  water  called  the 
Fleet,  lying  inside  the  Chesil  Bank  on  the  coast  of  Dorset,  where 
from' 700  to  double  that  number  of  birds  may  be  kept--**a  stock 
doubtless  too  great  for  the  area,  but  very  small  when  comjsared 
with  the  numbers  that  used  to  be  retained  on  various  rivers  m  the 
country.  The  swanpit  at  Norwich  seems  to  be  the  only  place  now 
existing  for  fattening  the  cygnets  for  the  table — an  expensive  pro- 
cess, but  one  fully  appreciated  by  those  Who  have  tasted  the  results. 
The  English  swan-iaws  and  regulations  have  been  condseiy 
but  admirably  treated  by  Serjeant  Manning  {Penny  Cyclopaedia, 
xxiii.  271,  272)* 
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atid  literature.  Scientifically  it  is  usuaiiy  known  as  Cygnus  olor. 
Its  large  si^e,  its  spotless  white  plumage,  its  orange^red  bill, 
surmounted  by  a  black  knob  (technically  the  ''berry")  larger 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  its  black  legs  and  statdy  appear- 
ance on  the  water  are  familiar,  either  from  figures  innumerable  or 
from  direct  observation,  to  almost  every  one.  When  left  to 
itself  its  nest  is  a  large  mass  of  aquatic  plants,  often  piled  to  the 
height  of  a  couple  of  feet  and  possibly  some  six  feet  in  diameter. 
In  the  midst  of  this  is  a  hollow  which  contains  the  eggs,  generally 
from  five  to  nine  in  number,  of  a  greyishniliv^  colour.  The 
period  of  incubation  is  between  fi^ve  and  six  weeks,  amd  the 
young  when  hatched  axe  clothed  in  sooty-grey  down,  which  is 
sacoeeded  by  feathers  of  sooty-brown.  This  suit  is  graduillly 
retraced  by  white^  but  the  young  birds  are  more  than  a  twelve- 
month old  before  they  lose  all  trace  of  colouring  and  become 
wholly  white. 

It  was,  however,  noticed  by  Plot  {N,H.  Staffordshire,  p.  228) 
more  than  200  years  ago  that  certain  swans  on  the  Trent  had 
white  cygnets;  and  it  was  subsequently  observed  of  such  birds 
that  both  parents  and  progeny  had  legs  of  a  paler  colour,  while 
the  young  had  not  the  ''  blue  bill  "  of  ordinary  swans  at  the 
same  age  that  has  in  some  parts  of  the  country  given  them  a 
name,  besides  offering-  a  few  other  minor  differeaoces.  These, 
being  examined  by  W,  Yarrell  led  him  to  annouBce  {Proc.  Zool. 
Society y  1838,  p.  19)  the  birds  presenting  them  as  forming  a 
distinct  species,  C.  itnthuiahUiSy  to  which  the  English  name  of 
**  Polish  "  swan  had  already  been  attached  by  the  London 
poulterers,^  but  which  is  now  regarded  merely  ias  a  variety,  not 
in  any  way  specially  associated  with  Poland  bat  possibly  a 
dimorphic  form. 

The  whooper,  whistling  or  wild  swan*  of  modem  usage,  Cygnus 
musicuSy  which  was  doubtless  always  a  winter-visitant  to  Britain, 
though  nearly  as  bulky  and  auite  as  purely  white  in  its  adult 
plumage,  is  at  once  recognis^abie  from  the  species  which  has  been 
naif  domesticated  by  its  whojly  different  but  equally  graceful 
carriage,  and  its  bill — which  is  black  at  the  tip  and  lemon-yellow 
for  a  great  part  of  its  base*  This  entirely  distinct  species  is  a 
native  of  Iceland,  eastern  Lai^nd  and  northern  Russia,  whence 
it  wanders  southward  in  autumn,  a^d  the  musical  tones  it  utters 
(contrasting  with  the  silence  that  has  caused  its  relative  to^  be 
often  called  the  mute  swan)  have  been  celebrated  from  the  time 
of  Homer  to  o\xt  own.  Otherwise  in  a  general  way  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  habits  of  the  two, '  and  very  doaely  allied 
to  the  whooper  is  a  much  smaller  species,  with  very  well  marked 
characteristics,  known  as  Bewick's  Swan,  C  bewicki.  This  was  first 
indicated  as  a  variety  of  the  last  by  P.  S.  Pallas,  but  its  specific 
validity  is  now  fuHy  established.  Apart  from  size,  it  may  be 
externally  distinguished  from  the  whooper  by  the  bill  having  only 
a  small  patch  of  yellow,  which  inclines  to  an  orange  rather  than 
a  lemon  tint;  while  internally  the  difference  of  the  vocal  organs 
is  well  marked,  and  its  cry,  though  melodious  enough,  is  unlike. 
It  has  a  mofe  easterly  home  in  the  n6rth  than  the  whooper,  but 
in  winter  not  infrequently  occurs  in  Britain. 

Both  the  species  last  mentioned  have  their  representatives  in 
North  America,  and  in  each  case  the  transatlantic  bird  is  con- 
siderably larger  than .  that  of  the  Old  World.  The  first  is  the 
trumpeter-swan,  C,  buccinator ^  which  has  the  bill  wholly  black, 
and  the  second  the  C,  columbianus — greatly  resembling  Bewick's 
swan,  but  with  the  coloured  patches  on  the  bill  of  less  extent  and 
deepening  almost  into  scarlet.  South  America  produces  two  very 
distinct  birds  commonly  regarded  as  swans,  Cygnus  mdanocoryphus, 
the  black-necked  swan,  and  that  which '  is  called  Coscoroba,  This 
last,  C.  Candida^  which  inhabits  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
continent  to  Chile  and  the  Argentine  territory  and  vidts  the 
Falkland  Islands,  is  the  smallest  species  known— pure  white  in 
colour  except  the  tip  of  its  primaries,  but  having  a  red  bill  and 
red  feet.*    The  former,  if  not  discovered  by  earlier  navigators,  was 

*  M.  Gerbe,  in  his  edition  of  Degland's  Omithologie  Europienne 
(ii.  477),  makes  the  amu^og  mistake  of  attributing  this  name  to 
the  fourreurs  (furriers)  of  London*  and  of  reading  it  Cygne  du  p6le 
(polar,  and  not  Polish,  swan)! 

*  In  some  districts  it  is  called  by  wild-fowlers  "  elk,"  which  per- 
haps may  be  cognate  with  the  Icelandic  A(ft  and  the  Old  German 
Elbs  or  Elps  (cf.  Gesner,  Omithologia,  pp.  358,  359),  though  by 
modern  Germans  Elb-schwan  seems  to  be  used  for  the  preceding 
species. 

» Dr  Stejneger  (Proc,  U,  5,  Nat.  Museum,  1882.  pp.  177-179) 
has  been  at  much  pains  to  show  that  this  is  no  swan  at  all,  but 
merely  a  large  Anatine  form.  Further  research  may  prove  that  his 
views  are  well  founded,  and  that  thXai,  with  another  very  imperfectly 
known  species,  C.  davidi,  described  by  Swinhoe  {Proc,  Zool.  Soc^t 


observed  by  Narbrough  onr  the  2nd  of  Au^st  i6;^o  in  the  Strait  ol 
Magellan,  as  announced  in  1694  i^  ^^^  ^^^  edition  of  his  Voyage 
(p.  52).  It  was  subsequently  found  on  the  Falkland  Islands  during 
the  French  Settlement  there  in  1 764-1 765,  as  stated  by  Pternetty 
{Voyage,  3nd  ed.,  iL  26,  99),  and  was  first  technically  described  in 
1782  by  Molina  (Saggio  suUa  star,  nQt.  del  ChUe^  pp.  234,  344)»,  U« 
range  seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Coscoroba,;  except 
that  it  comes  farther  to  the  northward,  to  the  coast  of  southern 
Brazil  on  the  east,  and  perhaps  into  Bolivia  on  the  west.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  bird,  of  large  siee,  with  a  bright  red  nasal  knob^  a 
black  neck  and  the  ,nest .  <j\  its  pluipag^  pure  white.  It  has  bpen 
introduced  into  Europe,  and  breeds  freely  in  confinement. . . 

A  greater  interest  than  .atfachts  to  the  South  American  hirds 
last  mentioned  is  that  which  invests  the  black  swan  of  Australia, 
Chenopis  atrata.  Considered  for  so  many  centuries  to  be  an  im- 
possibility, the  knowledge  of  its  existence  seems  to  have  impressed 
(more  perhaps  than  anything  else)  the  popular  mind  with  t^e  notion 
of  the  extreme  divergence — not 'to  ^y  the  contrariety — of  the 
organic  products  of  that  country.  By  a  singular  stroke  of  fortune 
we  are  able  to  name  the  precise  day  on  which  this  unexpected  dis- 
covery was  made.'  The  Dutch  navigator  Willem  de  Viaming» 
visiting  the  west  coast  of  Zuidland  (Southland),  sent  two  of  his  boats 
on  the  6th  of  January  1697  to  explore  an  estuary  he  had  found. 
There  their  crews  saw  at  nrst  two  and  then  more  black  swans,  of 
which  they  caught  four,  taking  two  of  them  alive  to  Batavia;  axid 
Valentyn,  who  several  years  later  recounted  this  voyage*  gives  in 
his  work  ^  a  plate  representing  the  ship,  boats  and  birds,  at  the 
mouth  of  what  is  now  known  frorii  this  circumstance  as  Swan 
river,  the  most  important  stream  of  the  thriving  cblony  of  West 
Australia,  which  hae  adopted  this,  very  bird  as4ts  armorial  symbol 
Valentyn,  however,  was  not  the  first  to  publish  this  interesting 
discovery.  News  of  it  soon  reached  Amsterdam,  ai>d  the  burgo- 
master of  that  city,  Witsen  by  name,  himself  a.  fellow 'of  the  Royal 
Society,  lost  no  time  in  communicating  the  chief' facts  ascertained, 
and  among  them  the  finding  of  the  biaok  swahs^  t»  Martin  ^Lister, 
by  whom  they  were  laid  before  that  society  in  October  1698,  and 
printed  in  its  Philosophical  Transactions y  xx.  361.  Subsequent 
voyagers,  Cook  and  others,  found  that  the  range  of  the  species 
extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Australia,  in  many  districts  of 
which  it  was  abundant.  It  has  since  rapidty  decreased  in  numbers, 
but  is  not  likely  soon  to  cease  to  exist  as'  a  wild  bird,  while  its 
singular  and  ornamenjtal  appearance  will .  probably  preserve  it  as 
a  modified  caj[>tive  in  most  civilized  countries.  The  species  scarcely 
needs  description :  the  sooty  black  of  its  general  plumage  is  reWeved 
by  the  snoi^'y  white  of  its  fiight-feathers  and  its  coral-like  bill 
banded  with  ivory. 

The  Cygninae  admittedly  form  a  well-defined  group  of  the  family 
Anatidae,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  as  to  its  limits,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Coscoroba  above  mentioned.  This  bird  would  seem 
to  be,  as  is  so  often  found  in  members  of  the  South  American 
fauna,  a  more  generalized  form,  presenting  several  characteristics 
of  the  Anatinae,  while; the  rest,  even  its  black^ne^ked  compatriot 
and  the  almost  wholly  black  swan  of  Australia,  have  a  higher 
morphological  rank.  Excluding  from  consideration  the  little- 
known  C.  davidi,  of  the  five  or  six  species  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  four  present  the  curious  character,  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  found  in  certain  cranes, (g^fV,),  of  the^  penetration  of  the 
sternum  by  the  trachea  nearly  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  keel, 
whence  it  returns  forward  ana  Upward  again  to  revert  and  enter 
the  lungs;  but  in  the  two  larger  of  these  species,  when  adult,  the  loop 
of  the  trachea  between  the  walls  of  the  keel  takes  a  vertical  direction, 
while  in  the  two  smaller  the  bend  is  horizontal,  thus  affording  an 
easy  mode  of  recognizing  the  respective  species  of  each.  Fossil 
remains  of  more  than  one  species  of  swan  have  been  found.  The 
most  remarkable  is  C.  falconeriy  which  was  kieaHy  a  third  larger 
than  the  mute  swan,  and  was  described  from  a-  Maltese  cave  by 
W.  K.  Parker  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Transactions,  vi.  119-124, 
PL30.  (A.N.) 

SWANAGE,  a  watering-plaoe  and  seaport  in  the  eastern 
parliamentary  division  oi  Dorsetshire,  Englajod,  9.  m«  S.S.W. 
from  Bournemouth  by  sea,  and  132  m^  S.W.  by  W.  from  London 
by  the  London  &  South-Westem  railway.  Pop.  ol  urban 
district  (1901),  3408.  It  lies  on  the  picturesque  Swattage  Bay, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  so-caDed  Isle  of  Purbeck^  the  district 
lying  south  of  Poole  Harbour.  The  coast  is  wild  and  pre- 
cipitous, and  numerous  caves  occur  in  the  cliffs.  Inland  are 
open,  high-lying  downs.  Swanage  Bay  has  a  beautlftd  saady 
beadb  affording  excellent  bathing.    In  the  town,  the  church 

1870,  p.  430)  from  a  single  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  Peking, 
should  be  removed  from  the  sub-family  Cvgninae.  Of  C.  cosctfrnha 
Mr  Gibson  remarks  {Jbis^  1880,  pp,  ^6,  37)  that  its  "  note  is  a  loud 
trumpet-call,"  and  that  it  swims  with  "  the  neck  curved  and  the 
wings  raised  after  the  true  swan  m(x^el." 

♦Commonly  quoted  as  Oud  en  nieuw  Oosi  hidien  (Amsterdam, 
1726).  The  incidents  of  the  voyage  are  related  in  Deeliii.  Hoofdst. 
iv.  (which  has  for  its  title  Description  pf  Band|i),  pp.  .68-7 1 . 
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of  St  Mary  has  a  massive  towei^  possibly  of  pre^Nonnan  date; 
there  are  a  town-hall,  an  institute  with  library  and  lectute  haU, 
and  memorials  to  a  victory  gained  by  King  Alfred  over  the 
Danes  in  the  bay  in  S77,  and  to  Albert,  Prince  Consort.  A 
large  export  trade  is  carried  on  in  stone  from  the  Purbeck 
quarries. 

SWANSBAt  a  municipal,  coimty  and  parliamentary  borough, 
market  town,  and  seaport  of  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales, 
finely  situated  in  an  angle  between  lofty  hills,  on  the  river 
Tawd  or  Tawy  liear  its  mouth  in  Swansea  Bay,  a  beautiful 
recess  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  201  m.  W.  of  London  by  rail  and 
45}  m.  W.N.W.  of  Cardiff.  The  Great  Western  main  line  has  a 
junction  within  the  borough  at  Landore,  whence  a  branch  runs 
into  a  more  central  part  of  the  town.  The  Vale  of  Neath  branch 
of  the  same  railway  and  the  Rhondda  &  Swansea  Bay  railway 
(now  worked  by  the  Great  Western)  have  terminal  stations  near 
the  docks  on  the  other  (eastam)  side  of  the  river,  as  also  has  the 
Midland  railway  from  Hereford  and  Brecon.  AH  theit  lines 
approach  the  town  from  the  north  and  cast  through  an  tm- 
attractive  industrial  district,  but  the  central  Wales  branch  of 
the  London  &  North- Western  railway  from  Craven  Arms  in 
entering  it  on  the  west  passes  through  some  beautiful  wood- 
lands and  then  skirts  the  bay,  having  parallel  to  it  for  the  last 
3  m.  the  light  (passenger)  railway  which  runs  from  Swansea  to 
Mumbles  Pier.  The  older  part  of  the  town,  being  the  whole 
<rf  the  municipal  borough  previous  to  1836,  occupies  the  west 
bank  of  the  Tawi  near  its  mouth  and  is  now  wholly  given  up  to 
business.  Stretching  inland  to  the  north  along  the  river  for 
some  3  m.  through  Landore  to  Morriston,  and  also  eastwards 
along  the  sea  margin  towards  Neath,  is  the  industrial  quarter, 
while  the  residential  part  occupies  the  sea  front  and  the  slopes 
of  the  Town  Hill.  (580  ft.  high)  to  the  west,  stretching  out  to 
the  pleasant  suburb  of  Sketty.  The  east  side  of  the  river  (known 
as  St  Thomas's  and  Poirt  Tennant)  is  approadbed  from  the^est 
by  a  road  carried  (>ver  the  Noorth  Dock  Lock  and  the  river  by 
two. girder  drawbridges,  each  of  which  has  a  doublr.  line  of 
roadway  (on  which  tramways  are  laid),  two  footpaths  and  a 
line  of  railway.  All  the  main  thorou^fates  are  spacious,  and 
in  two  or  three  instances  even  imposing,  but  most  of  the  resi- 
dential part  consists  of  monotoQous  stuccoed  terraces.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  rehudng  and  theraiitfe^ll  averages,  about 
40  in.  annually.  •  . 

Puidic  Buildings,  ^'c-r-The  old  castle,  first  buih  by  Henry 
de  Newbtirgh  about  1099,  has  entirely  disappeared;  hut  of  the 
new  castle,  which  was  probably  intended  only  as  a  fortified 
house,  there  remain  the  great  and  lesser  halls,  a  *tower  and  a 
so-called  keep  wkh  the  curtain  wail  connecting  them,  its  chief 
architectural  feature  being  a  fine  embattled  parapet  with  an 
arcade  of  pointed  arches  in  a  style  similar  to  that  of  the 
episcopal  pdlaces  of  St  Davids  and  LBiBo^bay  built  by  Henry 
Gower  (d.  1347),  bishop  of  St  Davids,  to  whom  the  buikiing  of 
the  new  "  castle  "  is  also  asmbed.  Part  of  it  is  now  used  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  4th  Welsh  (Howitaer)  Brigade  R.F.A. 
Possibly  some  traces  of  St  Davids  Hospital,  built  by  the  same 
prelate  in  1331,  ane  still  to  beseenat  Cross  K^^Inn.  Theparish 
church  of  St  Mary  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1895-1898.  It  pre^ 
viously  consisted  of  a  tower  and  chancel  (with  a  fine  Ddoorated 
window)  built  by  Bishop  Gower,  the  piers  of  the  chancel 
arch  bdng  partly  built  on  earlier  Nonnan  work,  the  Herbert 
Chapel  (originally  St  Ann's)  of :  about  the  same  date  as  the 
chancel  and  rebuUt  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century,  and  a 
nave  built  in  1739.  Of  the  earlier  work  there  remains  the  door 
of  the  rood  loft  (built  into  a  wall),  a  isth-century  brassrinlaid 
marble  slab  with  a  representation  of  the  resurrection,  in  memory 
of  Sir  Hugh  Johnys  (d.  c.  1463)  and  his  wife,  and  three  canopied 
altar  tombs — one  with  the  effigy  of  a  priest  and  another  with 
effigies  of  Sir  Matthew  Cradock*and  his  wife.  Within  tl^e  parish 
of  St  Mary  was  St  John's,  the  church  of  a  small  parish  of  the 
same  name  lying  to  the  north  of  St  Mary's  and  once  owned  by 
the  Knights  Hospitallers.  This  church,  which  was  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1820,  was  renamed  St  Matthew  in  1880,  when  a 
new  St  John's  was  built  within  its  own  parish.     There  are 


26  other  ehurcfaes  and  10  mission  rooms  belonging  to  the  Church 

of  'England,  besides  7  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue 
and  84  Noncpnformist  chapels  (31  Welsh  and  53,  English)  and 
20  mission  rooms,  but  all  are  modern  buildings.  There  are 
9  ecclesiastical  parishes  and  parts  of  two  or  three  others,  all  In  the 
diocese  of  St  Davids.  The  Royal  Institution  of  South  Wales, 
founded  in  1835,  is  housed  in  a  handsome  building  in  the  Ionic 
style  erected  in  1838-1839  and  possesses  a  museum  in  which  the 
geology,  mineralogy,  botany  ^md  antiquitieB  of-  the  district 
are  well  represented,  there  being  a  fine  collection  of  neolithic 
remains  from  the  Gower  Caves  and  from  Merthyr  Mawr.  Its 
library  is  rich  in  historical  and  scientific  works  relating  to 
Wales  and  Welsh  industries  and  contains  the  collection  of 
historical  MSS.  made  by  Colonel  Grant-Francis,  some  time  its 
h6norary  librarian,  but  one  of  its  most  Valued  possessions  is 
the  original  contract  of  affiance  between  Edward  II.  (when 
prince  of  Wales)  and  Isabella  Its  art  gallery  has  many  prints 
and  drawings  of  great  local  interest  and  here  the  Swansea  Art 
Society  holds  its  annual  exhibition.  The  Swansea  Scieptifiic 
Society  also  meets  here.  In  its  early  days  the  institution  was 
the  chief  centre  of  scientific  activity  in  South  Wales,  those  asso- 
ciated with  its  work  induding  L.  W.  DiUwyn,  James  Motley, 
Dr  Gutch  and  J.  £.  Bicbeno,  all  botanists,  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys, 
conchologist.  Sir  W.  R.  Grove  and  the  ist  Lord  Swansea, 
the  last  three  being  natives  of  the  town. 

The  free  Hbrary  and  art  gallery  'of  the  corporation,  a  four- 
sjtoreyed  buildmg  in  Italian  style  erected  in  1887,  contains  the 
library  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Williams  (one  of  the>  authors  of 
Essays  and  Reviews)  y  the  rich  Welsh  collection  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Jones  of  Rotherhithe,  a  small  Devonian  section  (presented  by 
the  Swansea  Devonian  Society),  and  about  8000  volumes  and 
2500-  prints  and-  engravings,  intended  to  be  mutually  illtrstra»* 
tive,  jgiven  by  the  St^^ansea  portrait-painter  and  art  critit, 
John  Deffett  Francis,  from  1876  to  1 881,  to  receive  whose  first 
gift  the  library  was  established, in  ^876.  It  also  contains  a 
complete  set  of  the. patent  office  publications. 

The  grammar  school  founded  in  1682  by  Hugh  Gore  (1:6x3- 
1691),  bishop  of  Waterford,  is  now  carried  on  by  the  town  council 
under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  of  1889,  and 
there  is  a  similar  school  for  girls.  The  technical  college  is  also 
carried  on  by  the  town  council;  the  chief  features  ot  its 
curriculum  being  chemistry,  metalltirgy  and  engineering.  A 
training  college  for  school-mistresses,  established  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  in  1872,  was  transferred  to  the 
town  council  in  1008. 

The  other  public  buildings  of  the  town  include  the  gildhall 
and  law  courts,  in  the  Italian  style  with  Corinthian  pillar?  axid 
pilasters,  built  in  1847  and  internally  remodelled  in  190 1 :  a  prisoa 
(1829);  a  fine  market  hall  (i830)<  rebuilt  in  1897;  a  cattle  market 
and  abattoirs  (1869) ;  the  Albert  HaU.  for  concerts  and  public  meet- 
ings (1864);  the..  Royal  Metal  Exchange  (1897);  harbour  ,trpst 
offices  (1904);  a  central  ipost  office  (1901)  and  two  theatres.  The 
benevolent  institutions  include  the  general  hospital,  founded  in 
1817,  removed  to  the  present  site  in  I067,  extended  by  the  addition 
of  two  wings  in  1878  and  of.  an  eye  department  in  1890;  a  con- 
valescent home  for  twenty  patients  from  the  hospital  only  (1903) ; 
the  Royal  Cambrian  Institution  .£or  the  Deaf  and  Dumo.  estab- 
lished in  1847  at  Aberystwyth,  removed  to  Swansea  in  1850,  and 
several  times  enlax^ed,  so  as  to  have  at  present  accommodation 
for  ninety-eight  pupils :  the  Swansea ,  and  bouth  Wales  Institution 
for  toe  Blind,  establi^ed  in  1865  and  now  under  the  Board  of 
Educatipn;  the  Swansea  and  South  Wales  Nursing  Institute  (1873), 
providing  a  Home  for  nurses  in  the  intervals  of  their  emplo^^ment; 
a  nursing  institutioi^  (1902)  for  nursing  the  sick  ixx)r  in  their  own 
homes,  affiliated  with  the  Queen's  Jubilee  Institute  of  London; 
the  Sailors'  Home  (1864);  a  Sailors'  Rest  (1885);  and  a  Mission  to 
,|  Seamen's  Institute  (1904),        < 

The  town  possesses  103  acres  of  parks  and  open  spaces,  the  chief 
beine  Llewelyn  Park  of  42  acres  in  the  north  of  the  town  near  Morris- 
ton,  Victoria  Park  (16  acres)  and  recreation  ground  (8  acres)  abutting 
on  the  sands  in  the  west,  with  the  priyately  owned  football  field 
between  them,  Cwmdonkin  (i^  acres)  commanding  a  fine  panoramic 
view  of  the  bay,  and  BrynmiU  (9  acres)  with  a  disused .  reservoir 
constructed  in  1837  aiid  now  .converted  into  an  ornamental  lake. 
Other  features  of  these  parks  are  >a  small  botanical  garden  in 
Cwmdonkin,  a  good  collection,  of  waterfowl  in  Brynmill,  and  a  small 
aviary  of  the  rarer  British  birds  in  Victoria  Park,  which  also  has  a 
meteorological  station  in  connexiofi  with  the  meteorological  office. 
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and  a  statue  of  Mr  William  Thomas  of  Lan  erected  in  190^  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  done  by  him  in  preserving  and  obtaimng  "  open 
spaces  "  for  Swansea.  In  the  town  itself  there  are  statues  of 
J.  Henry  Vivian  and  of  his  son  Sir  Henry  Hussey  Vivian  (created 
Lord  Swansea  in  1893)  each  in  his  turn  the  "  copper  king."  The 
corporation  owns  about  645  acres  of  land  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  borough.  This  consists  mainly  of  land  acquired  under  an 
Inclosure  Act  of  1 761,  but  a  small  part  is  surplus  land  acquired 
in  1 876-1 879  in  connexion  with  an  improvement  scheme  for  clearing 
a  large  insanitary  area  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  town  is  lighted  with  gas  supplied  by  a  gas  company  first 
incorporated  in  1830  and  by  dectricity  supplied  by  the  corpcMBtion. 
There  is  a  good  system  of  electrically  worked  tramways,  $i  m. 
being  owned  by  a  company  and  nearly  6  m.  by  the  corporation, 
but  the  whole  worked  by  the  company.  The  town  obtains  its  chief 
supply  of  water  from  moorlands  situated  on  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
formation  in  the  valley  of  the  Cray,  a  tributary  of  the  Usk  in  Brecon- 
shire  where  a  reservoir  of  1,000,000,000  gallons  capacity  has  been 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  £547,759,  unoer  parliamentary  powers 
obtained  in  1892,  1902  and  1905.  The  water  is  brought  to  the  town 
in  a  conduit  consisting  of  23)  m.  of  iron  pipes  and  3  m.  of  tunnel 
into  a  service  reservoir  of  3,000,000  eallons  capacity  made  on 
the  Town  Hill  at  an  elevation  of  580  ft.  above  sea-level.  There 
is  a  further  supply  obtained  from  three  reservoirs  of  a  combined 
capacity  of  513,000,000,  constructed  in  1866,  1874  and  1889  respec- 
tively in  the  Lliw  and  adjoining  valleys,  in  the  drainage  area  of  the 
Loughor,  about  lo  m.  to  the  north  of  Swansea. 

Harbour  and  Commerce* — Swansea  owes  its  commercial  prosperity 
to  its  great  natural  advantages  as*  a  harbour  and  its  situation 
within  the  South  Wales  coal  basin,  for  the  anthracite  portion  of 
which  it  is  the  natural  por^of  shipment.  It  is  the  most  westerly 
port  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  nearest  to  the  open  sea,  onl^ 
35  m.  from  the  natural  harbour  of  refuge  at  Lundy,  and  there  is 
sheltered  anchorage  under  the  Mumbles  Head  at  all  states  of  the 
tide. 

The  modern  development  of  the  port  dates  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  1 8th  century  when  coal  began  to  be  extensively  worked  at 
Llansamlet  and  copper  smelting  (begun  at  Swansea  in  171 7,  though 
at  Neath  it  dated  from  1584)  assumed  large  proportions.  The  coal 
was  conveyed  to  the  works  and  for  shipment  to  a  wharf  on  the  east 
bank,  on  the  backs  of  mules  and  somewhat  later  by  means  of  a 
private  canal.  The  common  <^uay  was  on  the  west  bank;  all  ships 
coming  in  had  to  lie  in  the  nver  bed  or  in  a  natural  tidal  basm 
known  as  Fabian's  Bay,  on  the  east.  Under  an  act  of  1791  harbour 
trustees  were  appointed  who  cleared  and  deepened  the  river  bed 
and  built  a  long  pier  on  either  side  of  it;  in  1706  the  approach  to 
the  port  was  made  safer  by  means  of  an  improveci  light  on  Mumbles 
Head.  A  canal  connecting  the  tidal  part  of  the  nver  Neath  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Taw^,  made  in  1789,  was  in  1824  connected  with 
the  Vale  of  Neath  canal  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  across  the  Neath 
river,  when  also  a  small  dock,  Port  Tennant  (so  named  after  its  owner) 
or  Salthouse  Dock,  was  made  near  the  east  pier,  and  this  continued 
to  be  used  till  1880.  Meanwhile  in  1798  the  whole  coalfield  of  the 
Swansea  Valley  was  connected  with  the  port  by  a  canal  i6i  m. 
long  (acquired  by  the  Great  Western  railway  in  1872).  In  1851 
the  river  was  diverted  eastward  into  a  new  channel  (called  the  New 
Cut)  and  its  old  channel  was  locked  and  floated,  thereby  forming 
the  North  Dock  with  an  area  of  iii  acres  and  a  half-tide  basin 
500  yards  long  covering  2  J  acres.  The  Swansea  Valley  canal  has 
a  connecting  lock  with  this  dock,  and  on  the  island  between  the 
dock  and  the  New  Cut  are  patent  fuel  works,  copper  ore  yards  and 
other  mineral  sheds  and  large  grain  stores  ancl  flour  mills.  The 
South  Dock,  begun  in  1847  under  powers  obtained  that  year  by 
a  private  company,  transterred  in  1857  to  the  harbour  trustees 
and  opened  in  1859,  is  mainly  used  for  shipping  coal  and  for  dis- 
charging timber  and  fish.  Lyingf  parallel  to  the  sea  front  and  to  the 
west  of  the  entrance  channel  from  which  it  runs  at  right  angles, 
it  has  an  area  of  13  acres  with  a  half -tide  basin  of  4  acres  and  a  lock 
300  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide.  The  next  development  was  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  where  the  natural  inlet  of  Fabian's  Bay,  inside 
the  harbour  mouth,  was  utilised  for  the  construction  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Dock  (authorized  1874,  opened  October  1881,  extension 
opened  March  1898).  Its  total  area  is  27  acres,  its  quays  are  nearly 
7000  ft.  long,  and  it  is  connected  with  the  Tennant  canal.  The  very 
rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for  anthracite  coal  (for  the  shipment 
of  which  Swansea  has  practically  a  monopoly)  soon  necessitated 
still  further  accommodation  and  in  Tuly  1904  was  begun  the  Kine's 
Dock,  which  lies  farther  east  and  'has  an  entrance  direct  from  the 
bay.  By  means  of  the  embanlcment  made  in  connexion  with  it, 
^00  acres  were  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  It  has  an  area  of  68  acres, 
its  lock  measures  875  ft.  by  90  ft.  and  its  quays  10,550  ft.  lone, 
and  it  has  a  depth  of  32  ft.  of  water,  or  inner  cill.  The  total  dock 
area  of  Swansea  has  thus  been  increased  to  about  T47  acres  with 
a  total  length  of  quays  exceeding  3  m.  The  harbour  docks  and 
adjacent  railways  (which  exceed  20  m;)  are  owned  and  administered 
by  a  harbour  trust  of  26  members,  of  whom  one  is  the  owner  of  the 
Briton  Ferry  estate  (Earl  Jersey),  4  represent  the  lord  of  the  seigniory 
of  Gower  (the  duke  of  Beaufort),  12  are  proprietary  members  and 
9  are  elected  annually  by  the  corporation  of  Swansea.    The  trustees 


are  conservators  of  the  river -Taw^  and  parts  of  Swansea  Bay, 
and  the  pilotage  and  lighthouse  authority  of  the  district.  They 
were  incorporated  by  the  Harbour  Act  of  1854.  There  are  9  private 
graving  docks. 

The  total  exports  (foreign  and  coastwise)  from  Swansea  during 
X907  amounted  to  4,825,898  tons,  of  which  coal  and  ooke  made  up 
3i655t050  tons;  patent  fuel,  679,002  tons;  tin,  terne  and  blacfc 
plates,  348,240  tons;  (iron  and  steel  and  their  manufactures,  38,438 
tons;  various  chemicals  (mostly  the  by-products  of  the  metal 
industries),  37,100  tons;  copper,  zinc  and  silver,  22,633  tons.  Its 
imports  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  899,201  tons,  including 
172,319  tons  of  grain  and  other  agricultural  produce,  156,620  tons 
of  firewood,  I45i255  tons  of  pig-iron  and  manufactured  iron  and 
steel,  47,201  tons  01  iron  ore,  121,168  tons  of  copper,  silver,  lead, 
tin  and  nickel  with  their  ores  and  alloys,  63,009  tons  of  zinc,  its 
ores  and  alloys,  41,029  tons  of  sulphur  ore,  phosphates  and  other 
raw  material  for  the  chemical  trade.  The  town  (which  is  ofteh 
called  "  the  metallur^cal  capital  of  Wales  ")  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  copper,  spelter,  tm-plate  and  patent  fuel  Industries,  and  has 
within  a  compass  of  4  m.  over  100  different  works  of  36  varieties 
(exclusive  of  collieries)  for  the  treatment  or  manufacture  of  copper, 
^old,  silver,  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  spelter,  tinplates,  steel  and 
iron,  nickel  and  cobalt,  yellow  metal,  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric 
acid,  creosote,  alkali,  galvanized  sheets,  patent  fuel  as  well  as  engin- 
eering works,  iron  foundries,  laiige  flour  and  provender  mills,  fuse 
works  and  tHrick  works.  Copper  smelting,  whkh  during  most  of 
the  19th  century  was  the  chief  industry,  has  not  maintained  its 
relative  importance,  though  Swansea  is  still  the  chief  seat  of  the 
trade,  but  three-fourths  of  the  tinplates  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain  and  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  spelter  or  zinc  are  made  in 
the  Swansea  district,  and  its  tube  works  are  also  the  largest  in  the 
kingdom.  While  the  bulk  of  the  coal  is  sent  to  France  and  the 
Mediterranean  ports,  an  increasing  quantity  of  anthracite  is  shipped 
to  Germany^  and,  in  sailing  vessels  to  the  Pacific  ports  of  America, 
patent  fuel  is  largely  sent  to  South  America,  whence  return  cargoes 
of  mineral  ores  and  grain  are  obtained,  while  Germany,  France, 
Italy*  Rumania,  the  United  States  and  the  Far  East  are  the  chief 
customers  for  tinplates.  Over  one  hundred  fishing-smacks  and 
trawlers  usually  land  their  catches  at  the  south  dock,  where  there 
is  a  flourishing  fish-market.    There  is  also  a  large  ice  factory. 

From  1535  to  1832  (with  the  exception  of  1658-1659)  Swansea 
was  associated  with  the  other  boroughs  of  Glamorgan  in  sending 
one  representative  to  Parliament.  In  1658  Cromwell  gave  the 
town  the  right  of  separately  returning  a  member  of  its  own, 
but  this  right  lapsed  with  the  Restoration.  In  1832  St  John's, 
St  Thomas  and  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Llansamlet  and  Llangy- 
felach  were  added  to  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Swansea, 
to  which  along  with  the  boroughs  of  Neath,  Aberavon,  Kenfig 
and  Loughor  a  separate  representative  was  given.  In  1836 
the  municipal  borough  was  made  coextensive  with  the  par- 
liamentary borough  and  continued  so  till  1868,  when  some 
further  small  additions  were  made  to  the  latter,  with  which  the 
municipal  borough  was  once  more  made  co-extensive  in  1889. 
Meanwhile  in  1885  the  parliamentary  constituency  was  made 
into  two  divisions  with  a  member  each,  namely  Swansea  Town 
consisting  of  the  original  borough  with  St  Thomas's,  and  Swan- 
sea District  consisting  of  the  remainder  of  the  borough  with  the 
four  contributory  boroughs.  In  1888  Swansea  was  made  a 
county  borough  and  in  1900  the  various  parishes  constituting 
it  were  consolidated  into  the  civil  parish  of  Swansea.  Its 
total  area  is  5194  acres.  The  corporation  consists  of  10  aldermen 
and  30  councillors.  The  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  for  Gla- 
morgan are  held  at  Swansea  alternately  with  Cardiif.  The 
borough  has  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace,  and,  since 
1 89 1,  a  court  of  quarter  sessions. 

The  poptdation  of  the  old  borough  was  6099  in  1801  and 
13,256  in  1831;  after  the  first  extension  it  amounted  to  24,604 
in  1841.  The  population  in  1901  was  94,537.  Of  those  who  were 
three  years  of  age  and  upwards,  neairly  67%  were  returned  as 
speaking  English  only,  29  %  as  speaking  both  English  and  Welsh, 
and  3i  %  as  speaking  Welsh  only. 

History. — No  traces  of  any  Roman  settlement  have  been 
discovered  at  Swansea,  though  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
small  one  at  Oystermouth,  5  m.  to  the  south,  and  the  Via 
Julia  from  Nidum  (Neath)  to  Loughor  probably  passed  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  present  borough  where  a  large  quantity 
of  Roman  coins  was  found  in  1835.  The  name  Swansea  stands 
for  Sweyn's  "  ey  "  or  inlet,  and  may  have  been  derived  from  King 
Sweyn  Forkbeard,  who  certainly  visited  the  Bristol  Channel 
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and  may.  have  established  a  small  settlement  at  the  estuary 
of  the  Taw^.  The  earliest  kAOvrn  form  of  the  name  is  Sweyr 
nesse,  which  occurs  in  a  charter  granted  by  William  earl  of 
Warwick  some  time  previous  to  1x84;  in  King  John's  charter 
(1215)  it  appears  as  Sweyneshe,  and  in  the  town  seal,  the  origin 
of  which  is  supposed  to  date  from  about  the  same  period,  it 
is  given  as  "  Sweyse/'  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  derive 
the  name  from  Sein  Henydd,  the  Welsh  name  of  a  Gower  castle 
which  has  been  plausibly  identified  with  the  first  castle  built 
at  Swansea,  but  that  derivation  is  et3anologically  impossible^ 
The  Welsh  name,  Aber  Tawy,  first  appears  in  Welsh  poems  of 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  The  town  grew  up  round 
the  castle  which  Henry  de  Beauchamp  (or  Beaumont)  on  his 
conquest  of  Gower  about  1099,  built  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river.  The  castle  passed  with  the  lordship  or  seigniory  of 
Gower,  of  which  it  was  the  caput,  into  the  hands  of  the  De 
Braose  family  in  1203  (by  grant  from  King  John)  and  eventually 
it  came  by  marriage  to  the  Somersets  and  is  still  held  by  the 
dukes  of  Bei^ufort,  whose  title  of  barons  de  Gower  dates  from 
1506.  The  castle  was  frequently  attacked  and  on  several 
occasions  more  or  less  demolished,  in  the  12th  and  X3th  cen«* 
turies  by  the  Welsh  under  the  princes  of  Dynevor.  It  waa 
visited  by  King  John  in  1210  and  probably  by  Edward  XL  in 
1326,  for,  after  his  capture,  the  chancery  rolls  were  found  da^ 
posited  in  the  cast}e  and  were. thence  removed  to  Hereford, 
It  wa^  finally  destroyed  by  Glendower,  was  a  "  ruinous  build- 
ing "  when  seen  by  Leland  (1536)  and  has  since  wholly  disap- 
peared. In  the  Civil  War  the  town  was  royalist  till  the  autumn 
of  1645  when  Colonel  Philip  Jones,  a  native  of  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Llangyfelach  and  subsequently  a  member  of  Crom-^ 
well's  npp^T  house,  was  made  its  governor,  Cromwell  stayed 
in  the  town  in  May  1648,  and  July  1649,  ou  his  way  to  Pembroke 
and  Ireland  respectively,  and  later  showed  it  exce|>tional  favour 
by  giving  it  a  liberal  charter  and  parliamentary  representation. 
The  town  claimed  to  be, a  borough  by  prescription,  for  its 
only  known  charters  of  incorporation  are  those  of  Cromwell 
and  James  II.,  which  were  never  acted  upon.  It  probably 
received  its  first  grant  of  municipal  privileges  from  William 
3rd  earl  of  Warwick  some  time  before  1184.  By  a  charter  of 
12x5  (confirmed  by  Henry  II.  in  1234,  by  Edward  II.  in  131a 
and  Edward  UI.  in  1333),  John  himself  granted  the  burgesses 
the  right  of  trading,  free  of  all  customs  due,  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  (except  in  London),  a  right  which  was  pre^ 
viously  limited  to  the  seigniory.  By  1305  the  burgesses  had 
become  so  powerful  as  to  wring  a  most  liberal  grant  of  privileges 
from  their  then  seigneur  William  de  Braose  (fourth  in  descent 
from  his  namesake  to  whom  Gower  was  granted  by  King  John 
in  1903),  and  he  bound  himself  to  pay  ^£500  to  the  king  and  500 
marks  to  any  burgess  in  the  event  of  his  infringing  any  of  the 
rights  contained  in  it.  By  this  charter  the  burgesses  acquired 
the  light  of  nominating  annually  two  of  their  mimber  for  the 
office  of  portreeve  so  that  the  lord's  steward  might  select  one 
of  them  to  exercise  the  office,  an  arrangement  which  continued 
till  1835;  the  bailiff's  functions  were  defined  and  curtailed,  and 
the  lord's  chancery  was  to  be  continually  kept  open  for  all 
requiring  writs^  and  in  Gower — ^not  wherever  the  lord  might 
happen  to  be.  A  patent  of  murage  and  pavage — ^from  which 
it  may  probably  be  inferred  that  Swansea  was  a  walled  town-r- 
was  granted  by  Edward  IL  in  1317  and  amt^her  by  Edward 
III.  in  1338.  Cromwell's  charter  of  165s,  though  reciting  that 
"  time  out  of  mind  "  Swansea  had  been  "  a  town  corporate," 
incorporated  it  anew,  and  changed  the  title  of  portreeve  into 
mayor,  in  whom,  with  twelve  aldermen  and  twelve  capital 
burgesses,  it  vested  the  government  of  the  town.  The  mayor, 
ex-mayor  and  one  selected  alderman  were  to  be  justices  of  the 
peace  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  the  mayor  was  the  coroner. 
Four  annual  fairs  were  appointed,  namely  on  the  8th  of  May, 
2nd  of  July,  15th  of  August  and  8th  of  October — ^the  first,  how- 
ever, being  the  only  new  one.  In  1658  the  protector  by  another 
charter  granted  the  town  independent  representation  in  par- 
liament. At  the  Restoration,  Cromwell's  charters  lapsed,  but 
in  1685  James  IL  granted  another  charter  which  contained  the 


arbitrary  proviso  that  the  king  by  order  in  council  might 
remove  any  officer  or  members  of  the  corporation.  This  charter 
was  not  adopted  by  the  burgesses. 

De  Braose's  charter  of  1305  bears  some  evidence  to  the  im-^ 
portance  <A  the  shipping  of  Swansea  even  at  that  date,  for 
by  it  there  was  granted  or  confirmed  to  the  burgesses  the  right 
to  take  from  the  lord's  woods  sufficient  timber  to  make  four 
great  ships  at  a  time  and  a&  many  small  vessels  aa  they  wished. 
Coal  was  even  then  worked  in  the  district.  Cromwell  in  his 
charter  of  1655  recognized  Swansea  as  ''  an  ancient  port  town 
and  populous,  situate  on  the  sea  coast  towards  France  oonve* 
nient  for  shippiiig  and  resisting  foieign  invasions."  Its  status 
was  only  that  of  a  ''creek''  in  the  port  of  Cardiff  till  1685, 
when  it  was  made  an  independent  port  with  jurisdiction  over 
Newtom  (now  Porthcawl)^  Neath  or  Briton  Ferry,  and  South 
Burry,  its  limits  beiii^  defined  in  1847  as  extending  from  Nash 
Point  on  the  east  to  Wbitford  Point  on  the  west,  but  in  1904 
Port  Talbot,  which  was  included  in  this  area,  was  made  into  a 
separate  port. 

From  about  1768  to  1850  Swansea  had  a  somewhat  famous 
pottery.  Beginning  with  earthenware  which  twenty  years 
lat^  wa3  improved  into  "opaque  china,"  it  produced  from 
1814  to  x8;23  superior  porcelain  which  was  heautif ully  decorated 
with  landscapes,  birds,  butterflies  and  flowers  and  is]^much  prized 
by  Gonnoisseucs.  During  a  short  period  (1845-1850)  an  imita* 
tion  of  Etruscan  ware  was  also  produced  with  figures  of  rich 
red  colour  over  a  body  of  Uack. 

See  Lewis  W.  Dillwynt  CotUHbutioHs  towards  a  History  cf  Swansea 

!i84o);  Colonel  G.  Graat-Fraocis,  Charters  Granted  to  Swansea 
1867),  and  The  Smelting  of  Copper  in  the  Swansea  District  (2nd  ed.» 
1881);  S.  C.  Gamwell,  A  Guide  to  Swansea  and  District  (1880); 
Lieut«*Colone!  W.  LI.  Morgan,  R.E.,  An  Antiquarian  Surv^  of 
East  Gower,  (D.  Ll.  T.) 

SWANWICR,  AHNA  (1813-1899),  English  writer  and  philan- 
thropist, was  the  youngest  daughter  of  John  Swan  wick  of 
Liverpool,  and  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  June  1813.  She  was 
educated  partly  at  home  and  partly  at  one  of  the  fashionable 
boarding-schools  of  the  day,  where  she  received  the  usual  edu- 
cation of  accomplishments.  Dissatisfied  with  her  own  intel- 
lectual attainments  she  went  in  1839  to  Berlin,  where  she  took 
lessons  in  German^  Greek  and  Hebrew.  On  her  return  to 
London  she  continued  these  pursuits,  aloug  with  the  study  of 
mathematics.  In  1843  appeared  her  first  volume  of  translations, 
Selections  from  the  Dramas  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  In  1847  she 
published  a  translation  of  Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans; 
this  was  followed  in  1850  by  Faust,  Tasso,  Iphigenie  and  Egmont, 
In  1878  she  published  a  complete  translation  of  both  parts  of 
Faustj  which  appeared  with  Retsch's  illustrations.  It  passed 
through  several  editions,  was  included  in  Bohn's  series  of  trans- 
lations, and  ranks  as  a  standard  work.  It  was  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Baron  Bimsen  that  she  first  tried  her  hand  at  trans- 
lation from  the  Greek.  In  1865  she  published  a  blank  verse 
translation  of  Aeschylus's  Trilogy,  and  in  1873,  a  complete 
edition  of  Aeschylus,  which  appeared  with  Flaxman's  illus- 
trations. Miss  Swanwick  is  chiefly  known  by  her  translations, 
but  she  also  published  some  original  work.  In  1886  appeared 
Books,  our  Best  Friends  and  Deadliest  Foes;  in  1888,  An  Utopian 
Dream  and  How  U  may  he  Realized;  in  1892,  Poets,  the  Inter- 
preters  of  their  A^e;  and  in  2894,  Evolution  and  the  Religion 
of  the  Future.  Miss  Swanwick  was  interested  in  many  of  the 
social  and  philanthropic  movements  of  her  day.  In  1861  she 
signed  John  Stuart  Mill's  petition  to  parliament  for  the  political 
enfranchisement  of  women.  She  helped  in  the  higher  education 
movement,  took  part  in  the  foundation  of  Queen's  and  Bedford 
Colleges,  and  continued  to  take  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
movement  which  led  to  the  opening  of  the  universities  to  women. 
Her  work  was  acknowledged  by  the  university  of  Aberdeen, 
which  bestowed  on  her  the  degree  of  LL.D.  She  died  in 
November   1899. 

See  Memoir,  by  Miss  Bruce  (1904). 

SWARTZ,  OLOF  (1760-18x8),  Swedish  botanist,  was  bom 
in  1760.    He  commenced  his  botanical  studies  in  Upsala,  under 
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Ltniiaeus  and  Thunberg,  and  bcgfen  early  to  make  exctirsions. 
He  made  a  voyage  to  America  in  1783,  visited  England  in  17S8, 
returned  to  Sweden  in  1789,  and  was  made  professor  of  natural 
history  in  Stockholm.  He  was  the  author  of  many  sjrstematic 
works,  and  largely  extended  our  knowledge  of  both  flowering 
plants  and  cryptogams.     He  died  in  18 18. 

SWAT,  a  tract  on  the  Peshawar  border  of  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province  of  India,  consisting  of  the  valley  of  the  Swat 
river  above  its  confluence  with  the  Panjkora.  This  valley  is 
some  70  m.  long,  varying  from  10  m.  to  a  few  hundred  yards 
in  breadth;  it  is  intersected  by  ravines  and  glens,  which 
bring  down  the  drainage  of  the  ranges  on  either  side.  Only 
that  portion  of  the  valley  which  lies  beyond  the  Peshawar 
frontier  hills,  and  Which  is  reached  by  the  Malakand,  the 
Sbahkot  and  Mher  passes  flrom  the  south,  is  Swat.  To  the  ea^t 
are  the  independent  hill  tracts  of  Kohistan  and  Buner,  all 
bordering  the  Indus,  and  to  the  we^  are  Dir  and  Bajour. 

Tliie  Swat  river  ris^  ainong  show  mountains  in  the  Kohistan  j 
not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Gilgit  river.  After  flawing  due 
south  lor  nearly  70  m.,  it  turns  to  the  west  and  is  joined  by  the 
Panjkora.  It  then  [>a68es  thYt)ugh  the  Mohmand  country^ 
and  on  entering  Peshawar  district  spreads  out  to  the  south* 
east  in  maiiy  channels  which  ultiniately  fall  into^  th^e  Kabul 
river.  Fetal  length  about  400  m.  In  British  territory  its 
waters  have  been  utilised  by  a  series  of  canals  to  irrigate  an 
area  of  s^ut  160,000  acres;  and  the  system  is  now  being  extended 
by  means  of  a  tunnel  through  the  Malakand  range,  Which  will 
tap  the  river  niuch  higher  up^ 

Swat  was  better  known  to  the  ancients,  and  to  the  warriors  of 
Baber's  time,  than  it  was  to  us  until  the  frontier,  rising?  of 
1895-97  gave  JBritish  surveyors  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
country.  TJie  ancient  name  of  the  river  was  Suastos,  and  that  of 
thePanjkora.  was  Gboura,  under  which  naqies  they  figure  jn.  the 
history  of  Alexander's  campaign.  The  site  of  the  city  Massaga, 
the  capital  of  the  Assakeni,  is  supposed  to  be  near  the  modern 
Manglaur.  But  since  the  adoption  of  the  Khyber  as  the  main 
high  road  from  Kabul  to  India  the  Swat  routes  had  passed 
into  oblivion.  Only  the  lower  portion  of  the  Swat  valley, 
where  the  river  intervenes  between  Malakand  and  the  passes 
leading  to  Cir  from  the  Panjkora,  is  of  military  significance. 
The  upper  valley  is  dosely  gripped  between  mountain  spurs 
stretching  southwards  from  the  Hindu  Koh,  rising  to  15,000  ft. 
on  one  side  and  19,000  ft.  on  the  other,  leaving  but  a  narrow 
space  between  their  rugged  summits  and  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  valley,  narrow  though  it  is,  and  traversed  by  t)ie  worst; 
conceivable  type  of  hill  tracks,  contains  many  villages  or  hamlets, 
and  is  pretty  thickly  populated.  The  district  has  come  into 
prominence  of  recent  years,  on  account  of  it^  lying  on  the. direct 
road  to  Chitral.  , 

The  Swatis  are  a  clan  of  Yuss^fzai  Patharis  numbering 
40,000  fighting  men  but  are  of  weakly  and  thin  physique,^  due  to 
the  malaria  with  which  the'vaJley  is  saturated.  They  are 
divided  into  thr^e  main  clans',  the  Baizais,  Ranizais  and  Khwaz- 
ozais.  They  had  riot  much  name  for  valour,  but  they  opposed  a 
stout  resistance  to  Sir  Robert  Low's  advance  over  the  Malakand 
Pass  in  1895  to  the  relief  of  Chitral;  and  again  in  1897,  under  the 
influence  of"  fanaticism,  they  showed  desperate  bravery  in  the 
attack  on  the  Malakand  Fort  and  Chakdara.  "They  are  all  Suni 
Mahommedans,  arid  have  eai'ned  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  bigoted  of  all  the  Afghan  tribes.  For  many  years .  they 
were  under  the  religious  dominance  of  the  Akhund  of  Swat, 
Abdul  Gha^ur,who,  born  in  1794,  obtained  ascendancy  by  means 
of  his  ascetic  practices,  ruled  practically  undisputed  in  Swat 
for  the  last  3^0  years  of  his  life,  and  died  in  1877.  The  Akhund, 
after  his  experience  of  the  British  strength  in  the  Umbeyla 
Campaign  of  1863,  always  exerted  his  influence  in  favour  of 
peace  with  the  British  government,  though  in  his  earlier  days 
he  was  sometimes  troublesome.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Mian  Gul,  who  never  possessed  the  same  influence  as  his 
father. 

SWATOW  (also  Shan" taw),  a  port  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Kwang-tung^  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1869.   The  population 


is  upwards  of  60,006.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  main  branch  of  the  river  Han,  which  30  miles  inland  flbws 
past  the  great  city  of  Ch'aochow  Fu  or  Tai-chu  (Tie-chu), 
i9hik  the  surrounding  country  is  more  populous  and  full  of 
towns  and  villages  than  any  other  part  of  the  province.  .  The 
climate  is  good,  but  being  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Formosa  Strait  the  town  is  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
typhoons,  and  much  destruction  is  occasionally  wrought. 
English  merchants  settled  on  Double  Island  in  the  river  as  early 
as  1856;  but  the  city,  which  is  built  on  ground  but  recently 
recovered  from  the  sea,  was  formerly  a  mere  fishing  village. 
The  trade  of  the  port  has  rapidly  increased.  In  1869  the  total 
value  of  the  trade  was  £4,800,000,  in  1884  £5,510,772,  and  in 
^964  £7,063,579.  The  surrounding  country  is  a  great  sugar- 
tene  district  producing  annually  about  2,400,000  cwt.  of  sugar, 
and  there  is  an  extensive  refinery  in  the  town  emplo3dng  up- 
wards of  600  workmen  arid  possessing  a  reseWoir  for  7,000,000 
gallons  of  water.  Next  in  value  cbmes  thri  manufacture  of 
bean-cake,  which  is  also  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Niu- 
chwang,  Chifu,  Shanghai,  Amoy  and  Hong-Kong.  Among 
the  IdEiding  exports  are  tea  (since  about  1872);  grass^clotb, 
manufactured  at '  Swatow  from  =  so-called  Taiwan  hetnp  (the 
flbr^'of  the  Boehm^ia  niveHa  fi*om  ForiAosa);  pine-apple  Cloth, 
manufactured  in  the  Villages  about  Chieh- Yang  <a  town  22  m. 
distant) ;  oranges,  for  which  the  district  is  famous;  cheap  fansj 
and  pewter,  iron  and  tin  wares.  Swatow  is  also  a  great  emi- 
gration port  and  was  the  scene  of  many  kidnapping  adventuk^s 
on  the  part'  of  foreigners  in  the  early  days.  Their  outrdges 
gaVe  rise  to  much  hostile  feeling  towards  foreigneni  who  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  city  of  Ch'aochow  Fu  until  th^  year 
x86i.  Of  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  port  upwairdfe  df  83% 
is  in  British  bottoms,  the  trade  with  Hong-Kong  being  of 
especial  importance. 

About  1865  the  whole  Swatow  district  was  ^ill  divided  into^ 
number  of  "  independent  townships,  each  ruled  by  its  cWn  head- 
men,''  and  the^  population  was  deiscribed  in  the  ofBclal  gazetteer, 
as  "  generally  rebellibus  and  wicked  in  the  highest  de|p:^.^* 
Mr  Forrest,  British  consular  agent,  relates  that  in  that  year  he 
was  Witness  to  the  preparations  ibt'SL  fight  between  the  people 
Kving  dn  the  opposite  sides  of  the  estuary,-  which  was  only  pre- 
vented by  a  British  war-vessel.  The  T^aip'ings  swept  over  the 
country,  and  by  their  ravages  and  plundering  did  much  to 
tame  the  independence  of  the  <!lans.  The  punishment  inflicted 
in  1869  by  Commander  Jonea  on  the  inhabitants  of  Otingpui 
(Ou-ting^pei),  about  8  m.  'filbfia  Swatdw,  for  the  attack  they 
had  made  on  the  boats  of  H.M.S.  ^*  Cockchafer,"  showed  the 
Chinese  authorities  that  sufch  piratical  villages  \«rere  not  so 
strong  as  had  been  suppoi^ed.  General  Fang  (a  native  6f 
Ch'aochow  Fu)  was  sent  to  reduce  the  distridt  to  order,  and  he 
battled  out  his  instructions  ^th  remorseless  rigour. 

SWAZILAND  (native  name  Fungwane),  a  country  of  British 
South  Africa  bounded  S.,  W.  and  N.  by  the  Ttansvaal,  E.  by 
the  Portuguese  possessions  at  Delagoa  Bay  and  the  InfgwaVuma 
dfvisidn  of  Zululand.  It  lies  between  the  Drakensberg  and 
Lebombo  Mountains  and  is  separated  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
by  low  land  varying  in  width  ftrom  50  to  50  m.  It  has  an 
area  of  6536  sq.  m.  (being  somewhat  larger  than  Yorkshire) 
and  a  population  (1904)',  of  85,484,  of  whom  898  wiere  whitts. 
The  natives  are  nearly  fell  Ama-SWaki  Bantus;  commonly  dalled 
Swazisi  and 'are  closely  allied  to  the  Zulus. 

Spurs  from  the  Drakeneberg  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  country, 
which  mav  be  divided  into  three  parallel  belts  running  north  and 
south.  The  western  belt  has  an  average  altitude  of  about  4500  ft.> 
and  is  known  as  the  high  veld.  It  is  succeeded  by  the  middle  veld 
— not  more  than  2500  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  that  by  the  low  veld— 
1000  ft.  high,  which  reaches  to  the  foot  bf  the  Lebombo  Mountains. 
These  are  flat-topped,  nowhere  higher  than  2000  ft.  The  country 
is  well  watered  by  nuroerous  rivers,  all  of  which  discharge  into 
Delagoa  Bay.  The  central  and  southern  parts  are  drained  by  the 
Usatu  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Maputa;  the  northern  region 
by  the  Komati  (q,v,)  and  the  Umbelozi.  The  Umbebzi  has  two 
chief  hcadstreams,  the  Black  and  the  White  Umbelozi,  the  White 
branch  being  the  more  southerly.  Theclimate  is  warm  but  healthy 
save  in  some  of  the  river  valleys.    The  flora  and  fauna  differ  in  no 
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esseatial  respects  from  the  correspooding  regions  of  the  TRA^'5YAAL 
and  ZuLULAND  (see  those  articles). 

Towns  and  Communications, — The  seat  oF  the  admirtistratioti 
is  Embahaan  (Mbabane),  a  town  on  a  northern  tributary  of  the 
Usutu  4300  It.  above  the  sea,  40  m,  south  of  fiarberton  and  i9o  m. 
east  of  Johannesburg.  It  replaced  (1904')  the  former  capital  oC 
Bremersdorp  situated  in  the  middle  veld  23  m.  south-east  of 
Embabaan,  and  destroyed  by  Boer  forces  during  the  war  of  1899- 
1902.  Pigg's  Peak  and  Forbes'  Reef  are  mSning  settlententB''  in 
northern  Swastland.  Hlatikula,  the  chief  place  in  southern. Bwasi-i 
la^d,  is  built  on  a  plateau  about  3000  ft.  apove  the  sea.  Zombodi, 
the  principal  native  kraal,  lies  abdut  18  m.  east  of  Embabaan. 

A  railway  from  Louren^o-  Marques,  47  m.  long,  runs  through 
Portuguese  territory  to  the  fewajtiland- border  ak  Umbelozi  Poort. 
This  line  is  the  eastern  Hnk  in  the  ^rect  vailway  connexion  de- 
signed between  Johannesbnrg  and^Delagoii  B^ay.  From  Johannes- 
burg the  line  runs  eastward  past  Springs  and  had  reached  Breyten 
(143  m.)  in  1907.  A  number  of  good  roads  have  been  constructed: 
There  is  telegraphic  Connexion  with  the  Transvaal. 
•  Industries  and  Trade, — ^The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  On  the  high 
veld*  where  green  herbage  is  found  all  the  year  round,  large  numbem 
of  sheep  and  cattle  are  pastured.  This  region  serves  as  a  winter 
grazing  ground  for  sheep  from  the  Transvaal.  The  middle  veld 
IS  suitable  for  grain  crobs  as  well  as  bananas,  sugar,  coffee,  tea  and 
other  semi-tropical  produce.  Millet,  maize,  pumpkins  and  groand-* 
nuts  are  extensively  cultivated*  Qn  the  low, veld  cotton. is  grown. 
Some  species  of  th^  C9^ton  plant  Are  indigenous.  ,         . 

Besides  agriculture  the  only  considerable  industries  are  gold,' 
tin  and  coal  mining.  The  gofdfields,  situated  in  the  north-western 
part  qH  the  country,  aire  a  continuation  of  the  De  Kaap  (Barberton) 
fields.  The  auriferous  resiqn  is  stated  to  be  about  ^5  aq.  m.  in 
.  extent.  Up  to  the  ou threat  of  the  Anglo- Boer  War  in  1 899  the  value 
of  the  gold  exported  from  Swaziland  was  about  £350,000.  Gold 
mining  re-started  on  a  small  scale  in  1904.  The  output  for  1006- 
1908  was  valued  at  £40,000.  Alluvial  tin  mining  is  carded  oil 
succeasfully  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Embadaan,  casaiterite  to  the 
value  of  £46,000.  being  exported  in  1905-1907.  The  output  for 
J908-1909  was  valued  ^t  £36,000.  Anthracite  coal  of  a  good 
quality  is  found  over  a  larje  area  of  the  low  veld.  Copper  is  al^ 
found.  All  mining  is  earned  on  under  concessions,  imports  are 
chiefly  food-atufl3  and  cotton  goods';  they  were  valued  in  1906.  at 
£38,000  and  in  1909  at  £47,000.  Up  to  1906  no  statistics  oi  the 
trade  of  the  country  were  kept.  Trade  is  with  the  Transvaal  ai>d 
Delagoa  Bay.  The  abolition  of*  mbnopioUes  in  1904  (see  below 
History}  ^ve  ain  impetus  to  tr^e^  Up  to  that  date  some  £4,000,000 
of  foreign  capital  had  been  sunk  in  the  .country  with  very  little 
return.  A  large  number  of  Swazis  find  employment  in  the  Rand 
^old  mines. 

Administration,  Ore. — Swaziland  formfe  ^  ctown  colonv  under  the 
government  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa.  It  is 
administered  by  a  resident  commissioner.  Legislation  is  byondin* 
ance.  Roman-E)\itch  common  law  prevails  except  when  modified  by 
statute,  the  laws  of  the  Transvaal  being  in  force  as  far  as  applicable 
to  the  country.  Native  laws  and  customs  are  generally  respected 
and  the  chiefs  exercise  civil  jurisdiction  over  their  tribesmen^ 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  resident  commissioner's  court.  .There 
is  a.  special  court  to  deal  with  serious  civil  and  criminal  cases  in 
which  Europeans  are  concerned.  Order  is  maintained  by  a  special 
police  force.  Education  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  efforts  of 
missionary  societies,  but  the  administration  has  a  few  tohools. 

Revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  a  pollrtax  on  natives  of  £1  per 
annumi  concession  rents,  royalties  and  customs.  For  the  penod 
1904-1909  the  revenue — apart  from  loans — was  about  £40,000  a 
year,  the  normal  expenditure  being. approximately  the  same  amount. 
Since  190*1  considerable  sums  {e.g.  £49,600  in  J 909)  have  been  spent 
by  the  aaministration  on  the  exprc^xiation  of  monopolies.  Swazi- 
land is  a  member  of  the  South  African  Customs  Union  (see  South 
Africa). 

History. — Ama-Swazi  tribes  are  believed  to  have  occupied 
the  country  now  known  as  Swaziland  from  the  period  of  thje 
invasion  of  South  East  Africa  by  the  Bantti  peoples.  They 
were  formerly  called  Ba-Rapuza  or  Barabuza  after  a  chi^ 
wnder  whom  in  the  18th  century  they  acqnired  bomogeneityi 
In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  they  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the  newly  constituted  Zulu  nation.  .  In  1843,  the  year  in 
which  the  British  annexed  Natal  and  with  it  a  pajt  of  the  country 
hitherto  ruled  by  the  Zulus,  the  Barabuza,  under  a  chief  named 
Swazi,  took  advantage  of  the  comparative  weakness  of  the 
Zulu  power,  achieved  independence  and  founded  the  present 
state,  According  to  Kaffir  custom  they  adopted  the  name  of 
their  deliverer*  The  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  were  then  begin^- 
ning  to  occupy  the  regions  adjacent  ta  Swaziland  and  in  1855 
the  Swazis  in  order  to  get  a  strip  of  territory  between  themselves 
and  the  Zulus,  whose  power  they  still  dreaded,  ceded  to,  the 
Boers  the  narrow  strip  of  land  north  of  the  Pongola  river  now 


kdown  as  the  Piet  Retief  district*  The  Zulus  tmder  Cetyway<^ 
claimed  the  ceded  district  .as  theirs  and  the  Swazis  as  their 
subjects  and  for  over  tea  yea^  up  white  farmery  were  able  to 
settle  in  the  district.  With  the  Boers  the  Swazis  remained  .Qi| 
friendly  terms  and  this  fri^dship  was  extended  to  the  British 
on,  the  occupation  of  the  Transvaal  in  XS77.  JLn>  1879  they 
joined  tfae  British  in  the  attack  on  the  Bapedi  chief  S^ukijinijt 
whom  they  looked,  .^pon  as  an  ^l]y  of  the  Zulus,  .      . 

,  They  captured  fwm  Sikukuni  certain .  "  rain.  ii(iediciae/' 
the  possession  of  which  has  since  greatly  incre^^d.  the  prestige 
of  the  paramount  chief  of  the  Swazis  among  the  Kaffirs  of  3outh 
Africa...  On  the  retroces^on,o|.  the  Transvaal  in  1S8;  the  in* 
d^pesidence  of  the  3wa2is  wsis  jrecogni^  by  the  Poers  and  the 
Pretoria  confventiom  of  that  yefsur  dej^ed  the  boundaries  of  the 
country^  By  the  London  convention  of  i?84  the  ^  Transvaal 
again  recognized  the  independence  of  Swaziland.  Immediately 
afterwards,  however,  the  Boers  began  a,  series  of  efforts  to  obtaija 
co^trol  of  the  country.  In  i88^  tjie  governor  of  Natal  received, 
a  pa|»er>  from  Umbandine  (Mbandini),  tJhe  paramount,  chief 
of  the  Swasjfi>  st^ttin^;  that  Piet  Joubert  had  called  on  jbim  and 
Feqaested  him  to  sign  a  paper  saying  th^t  ''  be  a^d  all  the 
Swazis  agreed  to  go  over  and. recognize. the  authority  of  the 
Boer  government,  and  have  iiothing  more,  to  do  with  tlie  Eng- 
lish." On  his  refusal  the  3oers  replied  to  him,  "Why  do, you 
refuse  to  sign  the  paper?  Yon  kqow  we  defeated  the  English 
at  Majuba."  The  Boers  further  added  that  if  the  Swazis  were 
relying  on  the  British,  they  were  leaning  on  ^  broken  reedj 
and.  would  fin4  themselves  left  in  the  lurch.  Umbandine 
followed  up  this  communication  with  a  request  for  British 
protection,  but  without  result.  Later,  on,  in  1887,  both  Bpers 
and  gold  pfC6pectoi9  of  all  nationalities  were  Qveirunni^g  his 
country,  and  Umbandine.  askpd  for  a  British  resident,  This 
fequest  was  also  refused.  The  Boecs  now  determined  to. adopt 
towards  Swaziland  tbe  policy  which  had  proved  so  successful 
i«t ,  ZwdW^nd.  A  colony  of  Boers  settled  within  the  ^wazi 
territories  and  proclaimed  "  TJie  Lit^tle  Free  State/'  Umban-* 
dine  was  then  at  length  induced  to  ask  the  Transvaal  ioi  annex- 
ation. The  Transvaal  applied  in  1889  to  Great  Britain  for 
permission  to  accede  to  this  request,  but  the  British  government 
replied  that  the  only  intervention  to  which  they  would  consent 
must  be  a  dual  one.  Consequently  a  joint  commission  was 
a^ipointed  to  visit  Swaziland  and  report  on  the  condition  of 
things  there.  Sir  Frarlcis  de  Winton,  the  British  commissioner, 
who  was  accompanied  by  Generals  Joubert  and  Smit  on  behalf 
of  the  Transvaal,  reported  that  Umbandine  had  already  granted 
concessions,  such  as  '*  postal,  telegraphic,  banking,  customs,"&c., 
to  the  Transvaal,  and  concessions  of  land  mining  and  gracing 
rights  to  various  adventurers.  Umbandine  bad  in  short  granted 
concessions  of  every  conceivable  character,  includiQg  exemptio(i^ 
fjsQin  taxation.  A  charter  of  self-government  had  also  been 
granted  (1888)  to  the  whites  in  the  country.  In  the  circum- 
stanceta  de  Winton  considered  a  British  protectorate  inadvisable 
and  impracticable.  A  dual  control  was  arranged  in  1890,  but  the 
convention  then  signed  proved  abortive  owing  to  the  objection 
of  the  Transvaal  to  join  the  Sputh  African  Customs  Union. 
In  i303  *  further  conference, on  the  Swairi  question  took  place 
between  Sir  Henry, Loch,  high  commissioner  for  South  Africa, 
lind  President  Krvger,  the  result  of  which  was  tl^at  the  admin-t 
istratioQ  of  Swaziland)  with  certain  reservations  as  to  the  rights 
of  the  natives,  was  made  over  ,to  the  South  African  Republic. 
In  the  following  year  six  Swa^si  envoys  visited  England  for  the 
purpose  of  aaking  Q^een  Victoria  to  take  Swaziland  under  her 
protection.  In  view,  howeveij,  of  the  arrangement  come  to, 
this  petition  had  to  be  refused.  In  1894  a  convention  was 
signed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Boers, 
in  spite  of  the  Swazi  oppositioni  assumed  a(lmini8t];ation  of 
the  country.:  The  Boers'  object  in  intriguing  to  acquire  Swazi- 
land, was  I  not  merely  that  of  obtaining  that  country.  They 
desired  also  to  annex  the  coast  lands  to  its  east  and  thus  obtain-^ 
at  Kosi  Bay — ^a  seaport,  of  their  own.  This  object  they  Jpnight 
have  attained  if  they  had  a^rjCjed  to  de  Winton's  proposals, 
but  Great  Britain  in.  view  of  the  increasingly  hostile  attitude 
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assumed  by  the  Transvaal  government  now  intervened  and  by 
annexing  in  1895  Amatongaland,  the  region  in  question,  blocked 
the  Boers'  further  progress  towards  the  sea  (see  South  Apmca: 
History}, 

Swaziland  suffered  during  the  struggle  between  the  Transvaal 
and  Great  Britain  as  to  its  destiny.  Umbandine  died  in  1889 
and  had  various  successors.  Ubanu,  installed  by  the  Boers 
as  paramount  chief  in  1894,  was  a  sangirinary  despot  and  was 
compelled  to  flee  in  1898.  The  principal  personage  in  the 
country  after  Umbandine's  death  was,  however,  his  widow  Naba 
Tsibeni,  known  to  Europeans  as  the  queen  regent.  Sne  more 
than  once  appealed  to  the  British  to  cause  the  Boers  to  respect 
the  terms  of  the  conventions,  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Anglo-Boer  war  in  1899  she  took  the  side  of  the  British.  On 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  in  1901  the  queen  regent  asked 
that  Swaziland  might  be  annexed  also.  On  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  a  British  special  commissioner  was  sent  into  the 
country — ^then  in  a  condition  bordering  on  anarchy — and  a  pro- 
visional administration  established.  In  June  1903  an  order  in 
council  formally  conferred  the  government  of  the  country  on  the 
governor  of  the  Transvaal  (then  Lord  Milner).  Lord  Milner 
visited  Swaziland  in  July  1904  and  denounced  "  the  abominable 
network  of  concessions  *'  in  which  the  country  was  entangled. 
On  the  3rd  of  October  following  the  governor  issued  a  pro- 
clamation providing  further  for  the  administration,  and  for  the 
expropriation  of  the  concessions  other  than  those  relating  to 
land  and  minerals.  In  September  1906  Lord  Selbome,  who  had 
succeeded  Lord  Milner,  conferred  with  the  queen  regent  and 
her  councillors  on  questions  specially  affecting  the  natives. 
A  lad  named  Sobhuza,  born  about  1898,  was  selected  as  para- 
mount chief,  Naba  Tsibeni,  his  grandmother,  being  confirmed 
as  regent  during  his  minority.  In  December  1906  the  control 
of  Swaziland  was  severed  from  the  governorship  of  the  Transvaal 
and  transferred  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa, 
and  in  March  1907  a  resident  commissioner  was  appointed. 
When  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  established  in  1910, 
Swaziland,  with  other  native  territories,  remained  tmder  direct 
Imperial  control. 

See  A.  M.  Miller,  "  Swaziland,"  in  Joum,  Roy.  CoL  Inst  (1900). 
vol.  xxxi.,  and  "Swaziland:  its  agricultural  and  pastoral  future,'* 
in  Transvaal  Agricultural  Joum,,  vol.  iv.  (1906);  T.  R.  Jones, 
"Notes  on  the  GeolMjy  of  West  Swaziland"  in  Geol,  Mag,  (1899), 
vol.  vi.  Colonial  office  reports  on  the  country  have  b€«n  issued 
annually  since  1908.  Consult  also  the  Colonial  Ofice  List  issued 
yearly.  In  it  are  cited  the  Blue  Books  dealing  with  Swaziland. 
For  history  see  also  Transvaal  :  Bibliography, 

(A.P.  H.;F.  R.C.) 

SWEARING  (O.  Eng.  swerian^  to  swear,  originally  to  speak 
aloud,  cf.  andswerian,  to  answer,  Ger.  schwifreny  Dan.  svaerge, 
&c.,  all  from  root  swer-j  to  make  a  sound,  cf.  "  swarm,"  pro- 
perly the  buzzing  of  bees,  Lat.  susurrus),  the  affirmation  or  utter- 
ing of  a  solemn  declaration  with  an  appeal  to  the  Deity,  some 
holy  personage  or  sacred  object  as  confirmation,  hence  the  act 
of  declaring  the  truth  of  a  statement  upon  oath  (see  Oath  and 
Evidence).  The  common  use  of  the  word  is  for  the  uttering 
of  profane  oaths  or  curses.  In  English  law,  while  blasphemy 
{q.v.)  was  at  common  law  an  indictable  offence,  cursing  ot 
swearing  was  left  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  Profane 
Oaths  Act  1745  inflicted  a  hiding  scale  of  fines  for  the  use  of 
profane  oaths  accordinj;  to  the  rank  of  the  offender,  is.  for  a 
common  labourer,  soldier  or  seaman,  28.  for  everyone  bdow 
the  rank  of  gentleman  and  5s.  for  those  of  or  above  that  rank; 
procedure  under  this  act  is  regulated  by  the  Summary  Juris- 
diction Acts.  By  s.  8  of  the  Town  Police  Clauses  Act  1847 
the  use  of  profane  or  obscene  language  is  an  offence  punishable 
on  summary  conviction  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  40s.  or  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  14  days.  The  offence  must  be  com- 
mitted in  a  street  and  the  act  is  confined  to  urban  sanitary 
districts  or  to  such  rural  districts  to  which  s.  276  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  1875  has  extended  it.  By  s.  12  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Court  Acts  1839  a  similar  offence  is  punishable  in  the 
metropolitan  police  area,  and  various  districts  have  put  in  force 
by-laws  for  punishing  swearing,  cursing,  or  causing  annoyance 


in  public  places.  The  restriction  as  to  the  place  where  the 
offence  must  be  committed  to  be  liable  to  punishment  has  led 
to  the  enforcement  on  occasions  of  the  Profane  Oaths  Act, 
which  applies  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  and  is  not 
limited  to  cursing  in  the  streets.  It  should  not,  however, 
apply  to  obscene  language. 

SWEATING-SICKNESS.  A  remarkable  form  of  disease, 
not  known  in  England  before,  attracted  attention  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VU.  It  was  known  indeed  a 
few  days  after  the  landing  of  Henry  at  Milford  Haven  on  the 
7th  of  August  1485,  as  there  is  dear  evidence  of  its  being 
spoken  of  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth  on  the  22nd  of 
August.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Henry  in  London  on  the 
28th  of  August  it  broke  out  in  the  capital,  and  caused 
great  mortality.  This  alarming  malady  soon  became  known 
as  the  sweating-sickness.  It  was  regarded  as  being  quite 
distinct  from  the  plague,  the  pestilential  fever  or  other 
epidemics  previously  known,  not  only  by  the  special  symptom 
which  gave  it  its  name,  but  also  by  its  extremely  rapid  and  fatal 
course. 

From  1485  nothing  more  was  heard  of  it  till  1507,  when  the 
second  outbreak  occ\urred,  which  was  much  less  fatal  than  the 
first.  In  1 51 7  was  a  third  and  much  more  severe  epidemic. 
In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  it  was  very  fatal,  as  well  as  in  other 
towns,  where  in  some  cases  half  the  population  are  said  to  have 
perished.  There  is  evidence  of  the  disease  having  spread  to 
Calais  and  Antwerp,  but  with  these  exceptions  it  was  confined 
to  England. 

In  1528  the  disease  recurred  for  the  fourth  time,  and  with 
great  severity.  It  first  showed  itself  in  London  at  the  end  of 
May,  and  speedily  spread  over  the  whole  of  England,  though 
not  into  Scotland  or  Ireland.  In  London  the  mortality  was 
very  great;  the  court  was  broken  up,  and  Henry  VIII.  left 
London,  frequently  changing  his  residence.  The  most  remark- 
able fact  about  this  epidemic  is  that  it  spread  over  the 
Continent,  suddenly  appearing  at  Hamburg,  and  spreading 
so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  weeks  more  than  a  thousand  persons 
died.  Thus  was  the  terrible  sweating-sickness  started  on  a 
destructive  course,  during  which  it  caused  fearful  mortality 
throughout  eastern  Europe.  France,  Italy  and  the  southern 
countries  were  spared.  It  spread  much  in  the  same  way  as 
cholera,  passing,  in  one  direction,  from  north  to  south,  arriving^ 
at  Switzerland  in  December,  in  another  northwards  to  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  also  eastwards  to  Lithuania,  Poland  and 
Russia,  and  westwards  to  Flanders  and  Holland,  unless  indeed 
the  epidemic,  which  declared  itself  simultaneously  at  Antwerp 
and  Amsterdam  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  September, 
came  from  England  direct.  In  each  place  which  it  affected  it 
prevailed  for  a  short  time  only — generally  not  more  than  a 
fortnight.  By  the  end  of  the  year  it  had  entirely  disappeared, 
except  in  eastern  Switzerland,  where  it  lingered  into  the  next 
year;^  and  the  terrible  "  En^ish  sweat  "  has  never  appeared 
again,  at  least  in  the  same  form,  on  the  Continent. 

England  was,  however,  destined  to  suffer  from  one  more  out- 
break of  the  disease,  which  occurred  in  1551,  and  with  regard 
to  this  we  have  the  great  advantage  of  an  account  by  an  eye- 
witness, John  Kaye  or  Caiua,  the  eminent  physician. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  as  described  by  Caius  and  others 
were  as  follows.  The  disease  began  very  suddenly  with  a  sense  of 
apprehension,  followed  by  cold  shivers  (sometimes  very  violent), 
giddiness,  headache  and  severe  pains  in  the  neck,  shoulders  and 
Umbs,  with  great  prostration.  After  the  cold  stage,  which  might 
last  from  half-an-nour  to  three  hours,  followed  the  stage  of  heat 
and  sweatine.  The  characteristic  sweat  broke  out  suddenly,  and, 
as  it  seemed  to  those  accustomed  to  the  disease,  without  any 
obvious  cause.  With  the  sweat,  or  after  that  was  pjoured  out, 
came  a  sense  of  heat,  and  with  this  headache  and  delirium,  rapid 
pulse  and  intense  thirst.  Palpitation  and  pain  in  the  heart  wene 
frequent  symptoms.  No  eruption  of  an^  kind  on  the  skin  was 
generally  observed;  Caius  makes  no  allusion  to  such  a  symptom. 
In  the  later  stages  there  was  either  general  prostration  and  collapse, 
or  an  irresistible  tendency  to  sleep,  which  was  thought  to  be  fatal 
if  the  patient  were  permitted  to  give  way  to  it.    The  malady  was 

*  Guggenbtlhl,  Der  englische  Schweiss  in  der  Schweiz  (Lichtensteig, 
1838). 
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remarkably  rapid  in  its  coarae,  bang  sometiines  iatal  even  in  two 
or  three  hours,  and  some  patients  died  in  less  than  that  time.  More 
commonly  it  was  i)rotracted  to  a  period  of  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours,  beyond  which  it  rairety  lasted.  Those  who  survived  for 
twenty-four  hours  were  considered  safe. 

The  disease,  unlike  the  plague,  was  not  espedalty  fatal  to  the 
poor,  but  rather,  as  Caius  affirms,  attacked  the  richer  sort  and 
those  who  were  free  livers  aocordis^  to  the  custom  of  England  in 
those  days.  ''  They  which  had  this  sweat  sore  with  peril  of  death 
were  either  men  of  wealth,  ease  or  welfare,  or  of  the  poorer  sort, 
sudi  as  were  idle  persons,  good  ale  drinkera  and  taveme  haunters." 

Causes. — ^Some  attribute  the  disease  to  the  English  climate,  its 
moisture  and  its  fogs,  or  to  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  English 
people,  and  to  the  frightful  want  of  cleanliness  in  their  houses  and 
surroundings  which  is  noticed  by  Erasmus  in  a  well-known  passage, 
and  about  which  Caius  is  equaUy  explicit.  But  we  must  conclude 
that  climate,  season,  and  manner  of  Hfe  were  not  adequate*  either 
separately  or  collectively,  to  produce  the  disease,  thouc^h  each  may 
have  acted  sometimes  as  a  predisposing  cause.  The  sweating- 
sickness  was  in  fact,  to  use  modem  language,  a  8[>ecific  infective 
disease,  in  the  same  sense  as  plague,  typhus,  scarlatina  or  malaria. 

The  only  disease  of  modem  times  which  bears  any  resemblance 
to  the  sweating-sideness  is  that  known  as  miliary  feoer  ("  Schweiss- 
f  riesel,"  *'  suette  miliaixe  "  or  the  "  Picardy  sweat  "V  a  malady  which 
has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  France,  Italy  and  southern 
Germany,  but  not  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  characterized  by 
intense  sweating,  and  occurs  in  limited  epidemics,  not  lasting  in 
each  place  more  than  a  week  or  two  (at  least  in  an  intense  form)* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  attack  lasts  longer  than  the  sweating-sickness 
did,  is  always  accompanied  by  eruption  of  vesicles,  and  is  not 
usually  fatal.  The  first  clearly  described  epidemic  was  in  1718 
(though  probably  it  existed  before),  and  the  kst  in  186 1.  Between 
these  dates  some  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  epidemics  have  been 
counted  in  France  alone. 

Authorities. — For  history  see  Bacon's  L^e  of  Hetiry  VII,, 
and  the  chronicles  of  Grafton,  Holinshed,  Baker,  Fabyan,  &c. 
The  only  English  medical  account  is  that  of  John  Caius,  who  wrote 
in  English  A  Boke  or  CounseiU  Against  Ae  Disease  commonly  catted 
ike  Swea^^  cr  SweaHng  Sicknesse  (London,  1553);  and  in  Latin 
De  ephemera  brilannica  (Loovain,  1^56;  reprinted  London,  172 1). 
The  English  tract  is  reprinted  in  Babington's  translation  of  Hecker's 
Epidemtcs  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Syd.  Soc.,  i8d4).  This  also  contains 
Hecker's  valuable  treatise  on  the  Englisn  sweat,  published  in 
German  (1834),  and  also  printed  in  his  Volkskrankheiten  des  MitUl- 
aUerst  edited  by  Hirsch  (Berlin,  1865).  GrOner's  Scriptores  de  sudore 
dnglico  (Jena,  1847),  contains  nearly  all  the  original  documents, 
including  the  two  treatises  of  Caius.  See  also  Hirsch,  Handbook 
of  Geographical  and  Historical  Pathology,  trans,  by  Creighton  (New 
Syd.  Soc.,  1885). 

SWEATING  SYSTEM,  a  term  loosely  used  in  connexioii  with 
oppressive  industrial  conditions  in  certain  trades.  This  "  system  ** 
originated  early  in  the  19th  century,  when  it  was  known 
as  "  the  contract  system.'*  Contractors  supplying  the  govern- 
ment with  clothing  for  the  army  and  navy  got  the  work  done  by 
giving  it  out  to  sub-contractors,  who  in  some  cases  made  the 
garments  or  boots  themselves,  with  the  assistance  of  other  work- 
men, and  in  others  sublet  their  sub-contracts  to  men  who  carried 
them  out  with  similar  help.  Afterwards  this  plan  was  adopted 
in  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  for  civilian  use,  and 
of  "  bespoke  "  garments  (made  to  the  order  of  the  customer). 
Previously  the  practice  had  been  for  coats,  &c.,  to  be  made  up 
by  workmen  employed  on  the  premises  of  the  master  tailor  or 
working  together  in  commotn  workshops,  but  in  either  case  directly 
employed  by  the  master  tailor.  The  new  plan  brought  a  large 
number  of  workpeople  possessing  little  skill  and  belonging  to  a 
very  needy  class  into  competition  with  the  regular  craftsmen; 
and  in  consequenoe  a  fall  in  wages  took  place,  which  affected,  to  a 
greater  or  leas  extent,  the  whole  body  of  workmen  in  the  tailoring 
trade.  The  work  was  done  in  overcrowded  and  insanitary  rooms, 
and  the  earnings  of  the  workers  were  extremely  low.  In  185a 
a  vigorous  agitation  against  *'  the  sweating  system  "  was  com- 
menced, based  mainly  upon  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle^  which  were  foUowed  by  a  pamphlet,  Cheap  Clothes  and 
Nasty  J  written  by  Charles  King^ey  under  the  name  of  "  Parson 
Lot,"  and  by  his  novel  Alton  Locke.  Kingsley  and  his  friends^ 
the  Christian  Socialists,  proposed  to  combat  the  evils  of  the 
sweating  system  by  promoting  the  formation  of  cooperative 
workshops;  and  several  experiments  of  this  nature  were  made, 
which,  however,  met  with  little  success.  Except  that  in  1876-: 
1877  the  outcry  against  the  sweating  system  was  renewed 
(principally  on  the  ground  of  the  risk  of  infection  from  garments 


made  up  in  insanitary  surroundings),  the  matter  attracted  little 
public  notice  until  1887,  when  the  system  again  came  into 
prominence  in  connexion  with  the  inuoigration  <^  poor  foreigners 
into  East  London,  wha?e  large  numbers  of  these  people  were 
employed  in  various  trades,  especially  in  the  tailoring,  boot* 
maJdng,  and  cabinet-making  industries,  imder  conditions 
generally  similar  to  those  complained  of  in  the  earlier  agitations. 
In  i88d  a  select  committee  ol  the  House  of  Lords  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject;  and  after  a  lengthy  investigation— in  the 
course  of  whidi  evidence  was  given  by  291  witnesses  in  relation 
to  tailoring,  boot«making,  furriery,  shirt-making,  mantle-making, 
cabinet^making  and  upholstery,  cutlery  and  hardware  manu- 
facture, chain  and  nail-making,  militaiy  acooatrements,  saddlery 
and  harness-making,  and  dock  labom^— this  comtmittee  presented 
its  final  report  in  April  1890.  The  committee  found  themselves 
unable  to  assign  an  exact  meaning  to  the  term  ''  sweating,''  but 
enumerated  the  following  conditions  as  those  to  which  that  name 
was  applied:  '*  (i)  A  rate  of  wages  inadequate  to  the  necessities 
of  the  workers  or  disproportionate  to  the  work  done;  (d)  eiocessive 
hours  of  labour;  (3)  the  insanitary  state  of  the  houaea  m  which 
the  work  is  carried  on."  They  stated  that,  ^^  as  a  rule,  the 
observations  made  with  respect  to  sweating  s^ply,  in  the  main, 
to  unskilled  or  only  partially  skilled  workers,  as  the  thoroughly 
skilled  workess  can  almost  always  obtain  adequate  wages." 
With  regard  to  the  sweating  system,  the  committee  declared  that 
this  cannot  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  industrial  conditions 
described;  for  *^  the  middleman  is  tiie  consequence,  not  the  cause 
of  the  evil;  the  instrument,  not  the  hand  which  gives  motion  to 
the  instrument,  which  does  the  mischief.  Moreover,  the  middle- 
man is  found  to  be  absent  m  many  cases  in  which  the  ev^a 
comi^amed  of  abound."  While,  oii  tlie  one  hand,  wb  find,  as 
poioted  out  by  this  committee,  that  '^  sweating  "  exists  without 
the  presence  of  the  ''  middleman  "  (the  fact  being  that  many 
grossly  underpaid  workpeople  are  in  the  direct  employment  of 
large  firms),  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  true  that  the  "  middle^ 
man  "  {i^.  subordinate  tmfAoyer)  is  common  in  numerous  trades 
in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  oppression  of  the  work- 
people employed  by  the  sub-contractors  as  is  denoted  by  the 
term  **  sweating."  Thus,  for  exami^,  in  shipbuilding  in  many 
cases  men  work  in  squads,  the  leadhxg  workmen  employing  their 
own  helpers;  in  the  cotton  trade  the  mule^minders  engage  and 
pay  their  own  piecers,  and  the  weavers  their  own  tenters;  in  the 
manufactured-iron  trade,  in  mining,  &c.,  a  good  deal  of  work  is 
done  under  sub-employers  employing  their  own  assistants,  none 
of  these  sub-contractors  being  alleged  to  "  sweat  "  their  helpers. 
There  is,  in  short,  no  system  of  emplo3nnent  which  can  properly 
be  called  **  the  sweating  system.*'  At  the  same  time,  wherever 
workers  possessing  a  small  degree  of  skill  aad  deficient  in 
organisation  are  employed  under  a  number  of  small  masters, 
there  "  sweating  "  is  likely  to  obtain. 

The  common  idea  that  the  "  sweater  "  is  an  unscruptdous 
tyrant,  who  fulfils  no  useful  function,  and  who  makes  enormous 
profits,  has  no  counterpart  in  fact.  Whatever,  may  have  been 
the  case  in  earlier  days,  before  the  internecine  competition  of  the 
**  middicmea  "  had  time  to  produce  its  inevitable  effects  upon  the 
position  of  these  sub-employers,  it  may  now  be  considered  to  be 
beyond  dispute  that  the  small  master  ("  sub-contractor,"  "  garret 
master,"  "  fogger,"  &c.)  usually  works  at  least  as  hard  as  his 
employfe,  and  that  bis  gains  are,  as  a  rule,  no  more  than  a  fair 
return  for  the  work  which  he  pcirfwrns— work  which  in  many 
instances  consists  in  doing  some  difficult  part  of  the  job,  and  in  all 
cases  in  organizing  the  labour  engaged.  So  far  as  concerns  the 
"  manufacturer,"  by  whom  the  "  sweater  "  is  employed,  and  who 
is  clearly  the  causa  cwusans  of  "  the  sweating  sjrstem,"  for  him 
the  practice  of  getting  his  work  done  in  outside  workshops  is 
undoubtedly  convenient,  especially  in  localities  where  rent  is 
high,  because  he  is  saved  the  expense  of  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  those  who  do  his  work.  He  is  also  free  from  restrictions 
as  to  the  subdivision  of  labour  and  the  employment  of  a  certain 
class  of  workpeople  which  the  $entiment  of  the  regular  factory 
workers  would  impose  upon  him.  The  regular  tailor,  for  example, 
thioJLs  that  no  one  who  has  not,  by  a  lengthy  period  of  tuition. 
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acquired  the  capacity  to  make  a  coat  "  right  out  "  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  tailoring  trade.  But  in  the  workshop  of 
the  sub-contractor  the  work  is  split  up  into  fractions,  each  of 
which  is  soon  learned,  so  that  it  becomes  possible  tb  introduce 
into  the  trade  persons  possesang  no  previous  training,  and  gener- 
ally willing  to  work  for  wages  far  lower  than  those  to  which  the 
regular  tailor^  consider  themsdv'es  entitled,  and  which,  so  long 
as  they  axe  not  exposed  to  the  competitiba  of  these  outsiders, 
they  are  usually  able  to  secure.  On  the  other  hand,  while  it 
may  suit  the  manufacturer,  anxious  to  keep  down  the  cost  of 
production,  to  give  his  work  out  to  middlemen,  it  is  beyond 
question  that  any  form  of  the  '*  small  master^'  system  is  neces- 
sarily liable  to  abase  in  many  directions.  Among  these  small 
masters  the  eagerness  tb  secure  emplo3ane]it  is  usually  so  keen 
that  the  work  is  often  taken  at  a  price  too  low  for  it  to  be  possible 
for  these  sub-employers  to  pay  to  their  workpeople  wages 
adequate  to  provide  the  reasonable  requirements  of  working- 
class  life.  The  workshops  of  the  middlemen  are  scattered  over 
large  districts,  and  these  little  masters  frequently  move  their 
business  from  one  house  to  another.  Both  of  these  are  circum- 
stances ^ich  tend  strongly  to  make  efficient  regulation  by  the 
factory  and  the  sanitary  inspectors  very  difficult.  Not  seldom, 
especially  when  trade  is  brisk,  these  work-places  are  overcrowded 
in  a  manner  injurious  to  health,  and  in  not.  a  few  cases  their 
sanitary  condition  is  defective.  It  will  readily  be  under* 
stood  that  combination  amdng  thp  people  employed  in  these 
numerous  small  isolated  work-places  is  much  less  easy  than  among 
the  compact  bodies  of  workers  employed  in  large  factories,  so 
that  any  attempt  to  resist  oppressive  conditions  of  employment 
by  trade^union- organization  mseets  with  serious  obstacles.  But 
perhaps  the  worst  of  all  the  featured  which  this  inethod  of  manu- 
facture presents  is  the  absence'  of  motor  power  and  machineiy. 
The  fact  that  a  manufacturer  has  laid  out  a  large  sum  in  plant, 
thus  entailing  a  heavy  expenditur^e  in  *^  standing  charges,'^ 
necessarily  induces  him  to  do  his  best  to  make  employment 
regular.  In  the  little  outside  workshop,  oh  the  other  hand, 
lengthy  spells  of  enforced  idleness  are  followed  by  short  periods 
of  most  severe  toil,  during  which  the  hours  of  daily  labour  are 
prolonged  to  an  inhuman  extent.  At  the  same  time,  the  work- 
people employed  in  the  ill-equipped  workshop  of  the  little  master 
are  competing  with  the  much  more  efficient  production  of  the 
factory  provided  with  labour-saving  machinery  driven  by  steam 
or  other  mechanical  power;  and  in  many  cases  their  only  chance  of 
retaining  the  work  under  these  circumstances  is  to  take  it  at 
starvation  prices.  But  the  progress  of  invention  moves  fast, 
and  antiquated  methods  of  production  are  gradually  being 
abandoned.  Already,  in  many  of  the  trades  in  which  the 
sweating  system  has  hitherto  largely  prevailed,  especially 
in  the  tailoring,  the  boot-making,  the  cabinet^making  and 
the  nail-making  industries,  the  factory  system  is  coming  so 
far  to  the  front  in  the  race  for  cheapness  of  production  that, 
although  in  certain  industrial  centres,  in  which  the  rents  of 
factories  are  high  and  a  specially  abundant  supply  of  needy 
and  unskilled  workpeople  is  available,  a  good  deal  of  work 
is  still  given  out  to  small  outside  masters,  the  proportion  of 
the  total  output  manufactured  in  this  manner  is  day  by  day 
diminishing.  (D.  Sch.) 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  combat 
legislatively  the  evils  of  sweating.  The  Trade  Boards  Act  ipoo 
establiaheci  tmde  boards  for  -trades  to  which  the  act  applied; 
The  trades  specified,  were  ready-made  and  wholesale  tailoring, 
the  makinjg:  of  paper .  or  chip  boxes,  machine-lace  making  and 
chain-making,  but  the  board  of  trade  was  given  power  tb  apply 
the  act  under  a  provisional  order  to  any  Other  trade  in  which 
exceptionally  low  wages  prevailed.  The  duties  of  the  trade  boards 
are.  to  fix,  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  minimum  rates  of  wages 
for  time-work  for  their  trades,  while  they  may  also  fix  general 
minimum  rates  of  wages  for  piece- wbrtc,  and  these  rates  may,  apply 
either  universally  to  the  trade,  or  to  any  special  process  in  the 
work  of  the  trade  or  to  any  special  dass  oi  workers,  or  to  any 
special  area.  The  rates  so  fixed  btecame  obligatory  by  onder  of 
the  board  of  tracle  upon  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the 
date  when  made  by  a  trade  board,  but  they  may,  in  the  meantime, 
have  a  limited  operaribn  (i)  in  the  absence  of  a  written  agreement; 
(a)  where  an  employer  has  given  vrritten  notice  to  the  board  of 


tmde  that  he  is  willing  to  pay  them ;  and  (3)  in  the  case  of  contncts 
vith'  government  departmentis  and  local  authorities.  If  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  wages  has  been  made  obligatory  and  an  employer  has 
been  summarily  convicted  of  not  paying  same,  he  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  not  exceeding  £20  in  respect  of  each  offence  and  to  a 
penalty  of  not  exceedinp;  £5  for  each  day  on  which  the  offence  is 
continued  after  conviction.  He  may  also  be  ordered  to  pay,  in 
addition,  a  sum  equal  to  the  wages  due.  The  trade  boards  consist 
of  an  equal  number  of  representative  members  of  employers  and 
workers,  together  with  appointed  members  whose  number  must 
be  less  than  half  the  total  of  representative  memboiB.  Trade 
boards  may  also  establish  district  trade  committees  with  a  con- 
stitution similar  to  their  own  and  may  del^pte  to  them  their  powers 
and  duties  under  the  act.  Women  are  digible  for  membership  of 
trade  boards  or  district  committees  indeed,  m  case  of  a  trade  board 
for  a  tirade  in  which  women  are  largely  employed,  at  least  one  of  the 
appointed  members  must  be  a  woman. 

SWEDEN  [Sverige],  a  kingdom  of  northern  Europe,  occupying 
the  eastern  and  larger  part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 
It  is  bounded  N.E.  by  Finland  (Russian  Empire),  E.  by  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  S.W.  by  the  Cattegat  and 
Skagerrack,  and  W.  by  Norway.  It  extends  from  69**  3'  si* 
to  55**  20'  18"  N.,  and  from  ti^  6'  19''  E.  on  the  south-west 
coast  to  24**  9'  II*'  E.  on  the  Finnish  frontier,  the  extreme 
length  being  about  990  m.,  the  extreme  breadth  (mainland) 
about  250  m.,  and  the  total  area  estimated  at  173,547  sq.  m. 
Out  of  a  detailed  total  estimate  of  the  boundary  line  at 
6100  m.,  4737  m.  are  coastal,  the  Norwegian  frontier  is  1030  m., 
and  the  Finnish  333  m. 

Physical  Features. — The  backbone  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
is  a  range,  or  series  of  masses,  of  mountains  (in  Swedish  KoUm,^  the 
keel)  extending  through  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula 
towards  the  western  side.  The  eastern  or  Swedish  flank  has,  there- 
fore, the  slighter  slope.  This  range  forms,  in  a  measure,  a  natural 
boundary  between  Sweden  and  Norway  from  the  extreme  north  to 
the  north  of  Svealand,.  the  Centa:al  of  the  three  main  tetrhorial 
divisions  of  Sweden  (Noniand,  Svealand  and  Gdtaland) ;.  though  this 
boundary  is  not  so  well  markd  that  the  political  frontier  may  follow 
it  throughout.  Sweden  itself  may  be  considered  in  four  main  physical 
divisions — ^the  mountains  and  highland  district,  covering  all  Norr* 
land  and  the  western  part  of  Svealand;  the  lowlands  of  central 
Sweden ;  the  ao-called  Smiland  highlands,  in  the  south  and  south- 
east; and  the  plains  of  Sk&ne,  occupying  the  extreme  southward 
projection  of  the  peninsula. 

The  first  district,  thus  defined,  is  much  the  largest,  and  includes 
the  greatest  elevations  in  the  country  and  the  finest  scenery.  The 
highest  mountains  are  found  in  the  north,  the  bold  «,A*rf* 
peak  of  Kebnekaise  reaching  7005  ft.,  Sarjektj&cko,  ^S^%, 
6972  ft.,  being  the  lofriest  point  of  a  magnificent  group  "Vi^om. 
including  the  Sarjeksfjall,  Alkasfj^ll  and  PartefjMl,  which  range 
from  6500  ft.  upwards;  and,  farther  south,  Sulitelma,  6158  ft-, 
long  considered  the  highest  point  in  Scandinavia.  Elevation  then 
decreases  slightly,  through  Stuorevarre  (5787  ft.)  and  Areskutan 
(4656  ft.),  to  the  south  of  which  the  railway  from  Trondhjem  in 
Norway  into  Sweden  crosses  the  fine  pass  at  Storlien.  South  oi 
this  again,  before  the  main  chain  passes  into  Norway,  are  such 
heights  as  Helagsf  jail  (5896  ft.)  and  Storsylen  (5781  ft.) ;  and  a  group 
of  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Dalecarlia 
(I>alame)  ranges  from  3600  to  4500  ft.  in  height.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Areskfutan  and  the  Dalarne  highlands,  owing  to  the  railway 
and  the  development  of  communications  by  steamer  on  the  numer- 
ous lakes,  are  visited  by  considerable  numbers  of  travellers,  both 
Swedish  arid  foreign,  in  summer;  but  the  northern  heights,  croissed 
only  by  a  few  unfrequented  tracks,  are  known  to  few,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  indeed,  have  not  been  closely  explored.  From  the 
scenic  standpoint  the  relatively  small  elevation  of  these  mountains 
finds  compensation  in  the  low  snow-line,  which  ranges  from  about 
3000  ft.  in  the  north  to  5500  ft.  in  the  south  of  the  region.  All 
the  higher  parts  are  thus  sDow<-e]ad;  and  glaciers,  numerous  in  the 
north,  occur  as  far  south  as. the  Helagsfjill.  The.  outline  of  the 
mountains  is  generally  rounded,  the  rocks  having  been  subjected 
to  erosion  from  a  very  early  geological  age,  but  hard  formations 
cause  bold  peaks  at  several  points,  as  in  Kebnekaise  and  the 
Sarjeksfjall. 


^  In  Swedish  the  definite  article  (masc.  and  fem.  en,  neut,  et)  is 
added  as  a  suffix  to  the  substantive  (when  there  is  no  epithet). 
Geographical  terms  are  similarly  euffixfed  to  namea,  thus  Dalelfven, 
the  river  Dal.  T]>e  commonest  geographical  terms  are  :  elfy  stroma 
river;  sjot  lake;  d,  island;  holm,  small  island ;  //a//,  mountain, group 
or  range;  dal^  valley;  vik,  bay.  In  Norrland  the  following  term^ 
are  common:  d,  river,  often  attached  to  the  names  of  the  large 
rivers,  as  Tornei,  Lule&  (although  properly  it  means  a  smaller 
river  than  elf) ;  the  names  of  towns  at  their  mouths  alway$  following 
this  form;  irdsk  (local,  properly  meaning  marsh),  jaur  (Lapp), 
afva,  lake  (provincial  Swedish,  properly  a  kind  of  creek  openmg 
from  a  river).    A  is  pronounced  d. 
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From  the  spinal  mountain  range  a  8^ri<e6  of  large  rivers  run  in 
a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  In  their  upper 
Riven  of  P**^^  ^^V  ^nun  great  lakes  which  have  resulted  from 
lUbe^rth  ***^  formation  of  mominic  dams,  and  in  some  cases 
perhaps  from  the  incidence  of  erratic  upheaval  of  the 
land.  All  He  at  elevations  between  ^00  and  1^00  ft.  All  are  narrow 
in  comparison  with  their  length,  which  is  not  Infrequently  magnified 
to  view  when  two  lakes  are  connected  by  a  very  short  stretch  of 
running  water  with  a  navigable  fall  of  a  few  feet,  such  as  those 
between  Hornafv^n^  Uddjaur  and  Storafvan  on  the  Skellefte  river. 
The  following  are  the  principal  rivers  from  north  to  south :  The 
Tome,  which  with  its  tributary  the  Muonio,  forms  the  boundary 
with  Finland,  has  a  length  of  227  m,^  and  drains  lake  Tome  (Torne- 
trask),  the  area  of  which  is  126  «).  m.  The  Kalix  is  208  m.  in 
length.  The  Lule  is  formed  of  two  branches,  Stora  and  Lilfct 
(Great  atid  Lit^tle)  Lule;  the  length  of  the  main  stream  is  193  ni. 
The  Stora  L-nle  bnainch  drains-  the  Langas  and  Stora  Lule  lakes 
(Langasjaur^  Luletr&sk),  which  have  a  length  together  exceeding; 
50  m.j  a  fall  between  tnem  of  some  16  ft.  and  a  total  area  of  only 
87  sq.  m.,  as  they  are  very  narrow.  Below  5tona  Lnle  lake  the  river 
forms  the  Harspr&ng  (hare's  leap;  Njuoramelsaska  of  the  Lapps), 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  finest  cataracts  in  Europe.  The  sheer  fall 
is  about  zoo  ft  J,  and  there  is  a  further  fall  of  150  ft.  in  a  series  of 
tremendous  rapids  esttending  for  if  m.  Farther  up,  at  the  head 
of  Langasjaur,  is  the  Stora  Sjofall  (great  lake  fall;  Lapp,  Atna 
Muorki  Kartje),a  fall  of  Itoft.  only-less  grand  than  the  Harspr&ng. 
Both  are  situated  in  an  almost  unmhabited  country  and  are  rarely 
visited.  Fbllowing  the  Pite  river  (191  m.),  the  Skellefte  (205  m.) 
drains  Hofnafvan  and  Stotafvan,  with  a  fall  of  20  ft.,  and  an  area 
together  of  27^' sq*  m.  Homalvan  is  a  straight  and  sombre  trough, 
flanked  by  hig^  hills  of  unbroken  slope,  but  Storafvan  and  the  inter- 
vening uddjaur  are  broad,  throwing  off  deep  irregular  inlets,  and 
picture8(]uely  studded  with  numerous  islets.  The  Ume  (237  m.) 
recehres' aj  I  tributary; '  the  Vindel,  of  almost  equal  length,  on  the 
north  bank  some  20  in.  from  its  mooth;  dnd  among  several  flakes 
drains  Stor  Uman<(64  sq»  m.).  The  further  principal  rivers  of  this 
region  are  the  Angi^rman  <242  mO»  Indal  (196  m.),  draining  the 
large  lakes  Kallsjd  and  Stoirsjo,  Ljusnan  (230  m.),  Dal  and  Klar.  Of 
these>thetwo  kLst  rise  in  the  southernmost  part  of  the  mountain  region 
described,  but  do  not  as  a  whole  belong  to  the  resion  under  considera* 
tion.  The  Angeihnan  receives  the  waters  of  a  wider  system  of 
streams  arid  lalkes  ^an  the  rivers  north  ol  it,  and  has  thus  a  drain-- 
age  area  of  12,591  sq.  m.,  whkh  is  exceeded  only  by  that  of  the 
lorae  (16,690  sq.  m.),  the  average  of  the  remaimng  rivers  named 
being  aboiit  7700  sq.  m. 

Bey<ond  the  Harspr&hg  and  the  Stora  Sjdfall  the  northern  rivers 
do  not  ronerally  form  great  falls,  though  many  of  the  rapids  are 
grand.  The  Indal,  by  changing  it^  course  in  1796  near  Bispgirden 
on  the  northern  railway,  has  left  >bare  the  remarkable  bed  of  a  fall 
called  I>dda  (dead)  Fall,  in  which  many  '* giant's  caldrons"  are 
exposed.  In  the  oplands  above  the  chain  of  lakes  balled  Strdms- 
vaJCtudai  which  are  within  the  drainage  area  on  the  Angerman, 
the  H&Iling  stream  forms  the-  magnificent  H&llings&  Fall.  In  the 
southern  mountain  vall^s  of  the  region  there  are  several  beamifuJ 
falls,  such  as  the  Tfennfors,  not  far  from  Areskutan,  the  Storbo, 
Handdl  and  Ristia. 

Eastward  from-  the  main'  mountain  ranee  the  highland  region 
is  divided  into  two  belts:  a  middle  belt  of  morainic  deposits  and 
marshes;  and  acoastal  belt.  The  middle  belt  is  gently  undulating; 
viewed  'fb)m  rare  eminences  the  landscape  over  the  boundless 
forMsresemlbles'a  dark  great  sea,  through  which  the  great  rivers 
flow  straight  between  steeps  flat- topped  banks,  with  long  quiet 
reabhes  broken  by  occasicmal  rapids.  The  few  lakes  they  lorm 
in  this  belt  are  rather  mere  widehings  in  their  courses ;  but  the  tribu- 
tary streams  drain  numerous  small  lakes  and  '  peattmosses.  In 
the  extfemd  north  this  belt  is  almost  flat,  a  few  low  hills  standing 
isolated  and  conspicubus;  and  the  rivers*  have  serpentine  courses, 
whAe  steep  banks  are  absent.  The  middle  belt  mer^  into  the 
OOMtal  belt>  covered' by  geologically  recent  marine  deposits,  reaching 
an  cfxtreme  height  of  700  to  800  ft.,  and  extendii^  inland  some  60 
to  '80  m.  In  the  north  and  40  m.  in  the  south.  Small  fertile  plains 
arecharacoeristic,  and  the  rivers  have  ciit  deep  into  the  soft  deposits 
of  sand  and  clay,  leaving  lofty  and  picturesque  bluffs  (nipor). 

The  orogralpniclil  division  of  the  central  lowlands  bears  com- 
parison in  formation  with:  the  coastal  belt  of  marine  det^sits  to 
Cenirai  ^^  north.  Here  ^  are  flat  fertile  plains  of  clay,  well 
T^JJr' -  wooded,  with  innumerable  lakes,  including  the  four 
i^owiaaoM.  ^pg^^  ^^^  y^^^^  Vetter,  Malar  and  H jelmar.  These, 
except  the  last,  far  exceed  in  area  any  of  the  northem  lakes,  and  even 


very  irregfular  in  foihn,  and  of  great  length.  Mftlar,  Vener  and  Hjel- 
mar  contain  mkny  islands;  in  Vetter  there  are  comparatively  few. 
None  of  the  lakes  is  of  very  great  depth,  the  deepest  sounding 
occurring  in  Vetter,  390  ft.  In  Hjelmar,  which  measures  38  m. 
from  east  tOi  west,  ahd  is  ^2  m.  in  extreme  width,  the  greatest 
depth  is  only  59  ft.,  but  as  its  flat  ^orfcs  were  formerly  subject 
to  inundation  its  level  was  sunk  6  ft.  by  deepening  the  navig- 
able qliaaoei  tlurOligh ^tand^ 'clearing  out- various  waterways,  (the 


Eskilstuna  river,  Hjebnar  canal,  &c.)  in  1878-1887.  The  soeoery  of 
these  lakes,  though  never  grand,  is  always  quietly  beautiful,  especi^ 
ally  in  the  case  of  Millar,  the  wooded  liiores.tind  islands  of  which 
form  a  notable  feature  in  the  pleasant  environs  of  the  city  of  Stock- 
holm. The  eievation  of  the  central  lowlands  seldom  exceeds 
^00  ft.r  buta  few  isolated  heights  of  Silurian  rock  appear,  such  as 
KlnnekuUe,  rising  988  ft.  above  sea*level  on  the  south-eastern  shore 
of  Vener,  Billingen  (978  ft.)  between  that  lake  and  Vetter,  and 
Omberg  (863  ft.)  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Vetter.  Noteworthy 
local  futures  in  the  landscape  of  the  central  lowkinds  are  the  eskera 
or  CTav^-ridges  (dsar),  traversing  the  land  in  a  direction  from 
N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  from  100  to  200  ft.  in  height  above  the  surround- 
ing surface.  Typical  instances  occur  in  the  cities  of  Stockholm 
(Brankebergs&sen)  and  Upsala  (Upsala-isen). 

South  of  the  central  lowlands  the  so-called  Sm&land  highlands 
extend  over  the  old  province  of  Sm&land  in  the  south-east,  and  lie 
roughly  south  of  Lake  Vetter  and  of  Gothenburg,  cnfifaurf 
where  they  reach  the  south-west  coast.  The  general  M^Iff"^ 
elevation  of  this  region  exceeds  300  ft.,  and  in  the  eastern  * 
part  600  ft.;  the  principal  heights  are  Tomtabacken  (1237  ft.)  and 
Ekbacklen  (ii7<(  it.),  about  2^  m.  respectively  South-east  and  west 
of  the  town  of  Jdnk&ping  at  the  soutlibem  extremity  of  Lake  Vetter. 
Gentle  forest-clad  undulations,  many  small  lakes  and  peat-mosses, 
are  characteristic  of  the'  region;  which,  in  fact,  closelv  resembles 
the  middle  belt  of  the  northern  highland  region.  The  Soi&laiid 
highlands  abut  southward  upon  the  plains  of  Sk&ne,  the  last  of 
the  main  orographical  divisions^  which  coincides  roughly  with  the 
old  province  of  Skmne  (Scania).  Level  plains,  with  rich  open 
meadows  and  cultivated  lands,  the  monotony  of  which  is  in  some 
parts  relieved  by  beech  woods,  are  separated  by  slight  ridges  with 
a  general  direction  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  such  as  Hallands&sen  in  the 
north-west,  with  an  extreme  elevation  of  741  ft. 

The  hydrographical  survey  may  now  be  completed.  The  Dal 
river,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  near  Gefle,  is  formed  of  the 
union  of  eastern  and  western  branches  (Oster  Dal,  |*|^_^  ^, 
Vester  Dal)  not  far  from  the  toiirrtc^  Faluns- The  eastern  jj!!^,^. 
branch   drains  various  small   lakes  oa  the  iv^orwesjan  r    ,  * 

frontier^  and  in  its  lower  course  passes  through  the  beautiful  Lsdce 
Siljan.  The  length  of  the  whole  river  includinp^  the  eastern  as  the 
main  branch  is  283  m.  The  Klar  river  (228  nu  )  nses  as  the  Faemund 
river  in  Faemundsjo,  a  large  lake  in  Norway  close  west  of  the  sourcee^ 
of  the  I>al.  The  Klar  flows  south  intD  Lake  Vener,  which  is  draii^d 
to  the  Cattegat  by  the  short  Gdta  'river»  on  which,  not  lar  below 
the  lake,  are  the  celebrated  falls  of  TroUhektan.  Lake  Vetter 
drains  eastward  by  the  Motala  to  the  Baltic,  Lake  M&lar  drains 
in  the  same  direction  by  a  short  channel  at  Stockholm,  the  normal 
fall  of  which  is  so  slight  that  the  stream  is  sometimes  reversed. 
The  Sm&land  h^hlands  are  drained  to  the  Baltic  and  Cattegat 
by  nunierous  rtvera  of  less  importance.  Excepting  Finland  no> 
country  is  so  full  of  lakes  as  Sweden.  About  14,000  sq.  m.,  nearly 
one- twelfth  of  the  total  area,  are  under  water. 

The  coast  of  Sweden  is  not  indented  with  so  many  or  so  deep 
fjords  as  that  of  Norway,  nor  do  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
the  Baltic  and  the  Cattegat  share  in  the  peculiar  commL 
grandeur  of  the  North  Sea  coast.  All,  however,  have 
a  common  feature  in  the  fringe  of  islands  which,  throughout  nearly 
the  entire  length,  shelters  the  coast  of  the  mainland  from  the  open 
sea.  This  ** skerry-fence  "  (in  S^vedisht  skdrgArd)  is  only  interrupted 
for  any  considerable  distance  (in  the  caSe  of  Sweden)  round  the 
southern  shore  off  the  flat  coast  of  Sk&ne^  between  the  towns  of 
Varberg  on  the  west  and  Ahus  on  the  east.  Between  it  and  the 
mainland  lies  a  connected  series  of  navigable  sounds  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  coastwise  traffic,  and  also  of  no  Uttte  importance  as 
a  natural  defence.  The  skarg&rd  of  the<  Cattegat,  north  of  Varberg, 
is  bald  and  rugged.  The  two  laiigest  islands  are  Orust  and  Tjorn, 
north  of  Gothenburg.  Off  the  south-east  coast  the  place  of  the 
skarg&rd  is  in  a  measure  taken  by  the  long  narrow  island  of  Oland, 
but  north  of  this  the.  sk^rg^rd  begins  to  widen,  and  the  most  con- 
siderable fjords  are  found,  such  as  Br&vik,  which  penetrates  the 
kand  for  35  m.  nearly  up  to  the  town  of  Norrkoping.  The  island 
belt  is  widest  (some  45  m.)  off  the  city  of  Stockholm,  the  approach 
to  which  from  the  sea  is  famous  for  its  beauty.  Farther  north, 
a  narrow  sound  (Alands  Haf j  intervening  on  the  Swedish  side,  the 
vast  Aland  archipelago,  belonging  to  Russia,  extei>ds  across  to  the 
Finnish  coast.  The  skargird  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  less  fully 
devek)ped  than  that  of  either  the  Baltic  or  the  Cattegat.  The 
islands  of  the  skar^ird  as  a  whole  are  rugged  and  picturesque, 
though  never  lofty  like  many  of  those  off  the  Norwegian  coast.  In 
the  Baltic  many  are  well  wooded,  but  the  majority  are  bare  or  heath- 
dad,  as  are  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Of  the  large  islands 
in  the  Baltic  and  Cattegat,  besides  Oland,  only  Gotland  is  Swedish. 

Geology. — The  fundamental  rocks  of  Swecien  belong  to  the  Azpic 
or  pre-Cambrian  formation,  and  consist  of  crystalline  rocks.  ^  Three 
divisbns  are  distinguished  by  some  author9r^the  grey  gneiss,  the 
red  iron  gneiss  and  the  granulite. 

The  grey  gni&iss  predfominates  in  the  northem  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  country,  from  Vesternorrland  down  to  the  province  oj  Kalmar. 
The  rock  heos  a  prevalent  grey  colour,  and  contains  as  characteris.Uc 
hiinerals  ga^et  and  in  some  parts  gr,^phite. 

The  red  irbn.igneiss  prevaiU.in^  western  Sweden  in  the  provinces 
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of  Vermland,  Skaraborg,  Elfsboiigrf  and  down  to  the  province  of 
Kristianstad.  The  formation  is  very  uniform  in  its  character,  the 
gfneiss  having  a  red  colour  and  containing  small  granules  of  magnetite, 
but,  nevertheless,  not  a  single  iron  mine  belongs  to  this  region.  The 
red  eneiss  contains  in  many  places  beds  or  masses  of  fayperite. 

The  granulite,  also  called  eurite  and  hftlleflinta,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  Pre-Cambrian  formation,  as  it  contains  all  the 
metalliferous  deposits  of  Sweden.  It  prevails  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  country,  in  Kopparb^,  Vestmanland,  Upsala  and  parts 
of  Vermland.  It  occurs  also  in  Ostergdtland,  Kalmar  and  Krono- 
berg.  The  rock  is  a  very  compact  and  fine-p^rained  mixture  of 
felspar,  ciuartz  and  mica,  often  graduating  to  mica  schist,  quartzite 
and  gneiss.  With  these  are  often  associated  limestones,  dolomites 
and  marbles  containing  serpentine  (Kolm&rden).  The  metalliferous 
deposits  have  generally  the  form  of  beds  or  layers  between  the 
strata  of  granulite  and  limestone.  They  are  often  highly  con- 
torted and  dislocated. 

The  iron  deposits  occur  in  more  or  less  fine-grained  gneiss  or 
granulite  (Gellivara,  Gr&ngesberg,  Norberg,  Striberg),  or  separated 
from  the  granulite  by  masses  of  augitic  and  amphkiolous  minerals 
(gronskam),  as  in  Persberg  and  Nordmark.  Sometimes  they  are 
surrounded  by  hSlleflinta  and  limestone,  as  at  Dannemora,  Ungban, 
Pajsberg,  and  then  carry  manganiferous  minerals.     Ai^entiferous 

gifena  occurs  at  Sala  in  limestone,  surrounded  by  granuute,  and  at 
uldsmedshytta  (province  of  Orebro)  in  dark  hklleflinta.  Copper 
pyrites  occur  at  Falun  in  mica^schists,  sunounded  by  h^lleflmta. 
Zmc-blende  occurs  in  large  masses  at  Ammeb^,  near  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  Vetter.  The  cobalt  ore  consists  of  cobalt-glance 
(Tunaberg  in  the  province  of  Sddermanland)  and  of  linneitc  (at 
Gladhammar,  near  Vestervik).  The  nickel  ore  of  Sweden  is  magnetic 
pyrites,  containing  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  nickel,  and  gener- 
ally occurs  in  diorite  and  gveenstones.  Besides  the  crystalline 
gneiss  and  h&Ueflinta  there  are  also  sedimentary  deposits  which  are 
believed  to  be  of  pre-Cambrian  age.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  the  Dala  Sandstone  (chiefly  oeveloped  in  Dalarne),  the>Almaa- 
S^k^  and  Visinesft  series  ^around  Lake  Vetter)  and  the  Dalsland 
formation  (nearLakeVener). 

Large  masses  of  granite  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Sweden,  in 
Kronoberg,  Orebro,  Gdteborg,  Stockholm,  &c.  Sometimes  the 
granite  graduates  into  gneiss;  sometimes  (as  north  of  Stockholm)  it 
encloses  laiige  angular  pieces  of  gneiss.  Intrusions  of  hyperite, 
gabbro  (anorthite-gabbro  at  Rftdmansd  in  the  province  of*^  Stock- 
holm) and  diorite  are  also  abundant. 

The  Cambrian  formation  generally  occurs  along  with  the  Odovi- 
cian,  and  consists  of  many  divisions.  The  oldest  is  a  sandstone, 
in  which  are  found  traces  of  worms,  impressions  of  Medusae^  and 
shells  of  Mickwittia,  The  upper  divisions  consist  of^bituminous 
limestones,  clay-slates,  alum-slate,  and  contain  numerous  species 
of  trilobites  of  the  genera  Paradoxides,  Conocoryphe^  Agnostus, 
SphaerophthalmuSt  PeUura,  &c.  The  Ordovician  formation  occurs 
in  two  distinct  facies— the  one  shaley  and  containing  graptolites; 
the  other  calcareous,  with  brachiopods,  trilobites,  &c.  The  most 
constant  of  the  calcareous  divisions  is  the  Orthoceras  limestone,  a 
red  or  grey  limestone  with  Megalaspis  and  Orthoceras.  The  sub- 
divisions of  the  system  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  (i)  Ceratopyge 
Limestone;  M  Lower  Graptolite  Shales  and  Orthoceras  Limestone; 
(3)  Middle  Graptolite  Shales,  Chasmops  and  other  Limestones, 
Trinucleus  beds.  The  Cambrian  and  Ordovician  strata  occur  in 
isolated  patches  in  Vesterbotten,  Jemtland  (around  Storsjd),  Skara- 
borg,  Elfsboig,  Orebro,  Ostergdtland  and  Kristianstad.  The  whole 
of  the  island  of  Oland  consists  of  these  strata.  The  deposits  are  in 
most  places  very  little  disturbed  and  form  horizontal  or  slightly 
inclined  layers.  South  of  Lake  Vener  they  are  capped  by  thick 
beds  of  eruptive  diabase  (called  irapf).  North  of  Lake  Siljan  (pro- 
vince of  Koppait)erg),  however,  they  nave  been  very  much  dislocated. 
The  Silurian  has  in  Sweden  almost  the  same  character  as  the  Wenlock 
and  Ludlow  formation  of  England  and  consists  partly  of  graptolite 
shales,  partly  of  limestones  and  sandstones.  The  island  of  Gotland 
consists  entirely  of  this  formation,  which  occurs  also  in  some  parts 
of  the  province  of  Kristianstad.  In  the  western  and  northern 
alpine  part  of  Sweden,  near  the  boundaries  of  Norway,  the  Silurian 
strata  are  covered  by  crystalline  rocks,  mica  schists,  quartzites,  &c., 
of  an  enormous  thickness,  which  have  been  brought  into  their  present 
positions  upon  a  thrust-plane.  These  rocks  form  the  mass  of  the 
high  mountain'  of  Areskutan,  &c. 

The  Triassic  formation  (Rhaetic  division)  occurs  in  the  northern 
part  of  Malm<5hus.  It  consists  partly  of  sandstones  with  impressions 
of  plants  (cycads,  ferns,  &c.),  and  partly  of  clay-beds  with  coal. 

The  Cretaceous  formation  occurs  in  the  provinces  of  MalmOhus 
and  Kristianstad  and  a  few  small  patches  are  found  in  the  province 
of  Blekinge.  Only  the  higher  divisions  (Senonian  and  Danian)  of 
the  system  are  represented.  The  deposits  are  marls,  sandstones 
and  limestones,  ana  were  evidently  formed  near  the  shore-line. 

The  most  recent  deposits  of  Sweden  date  from  the  Glacial  and 
Post-Glacial  periods.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Glacial  period  the 
height  of  Scandinavia  above  the  level  ofthe  sea  was  greater  than  at 
present,  Sweden  being  then  connected  with  Denmark  and  Germany 
and  also  across  the  middle  of  the  Baltic  with  Russia.  On  the  west 
the  North  Sea  and  Cattegat  were  also  dry  land.  On  the  elevated 
parts  of  this  large  continent  glaciers  were  formed,  which,  proceeding 


downwards  to  the  lower  levels,  gave  origin  to  large  streams  and 
rivers,  the  abundant  deposits  of  which  formed  the  diluvial  sand 
and  the  diluvial  day.  In  most  parts  of  Sweden  these  deposits 
were  swept  away  when  the  ice  advanced,  but  in  Sk&ne  they  often 
form  still,  as  in  northern  Germany,  very  thick  beds.  At  its  maximum 
the  inland  ice  not  only  covered  Scandinavia  but  also  passed  over  the 
present  boundaries  of  Russia  and  Germany.  When  the  climate 
became  less  severe  the  ice  slowly  receded,  leaving  its.  moraines, 
called  in  Sweden  krossienslera  and  krossUnsgrus.  Swedisih  geologists 
distinguish  between  boUengfus  (bottom  gravel,  bottom  moraine) 
and  ordinary  krossgrus  (terminal  and  side  moraine).  The  former 
generally  consists  of  a  hard  and  compact  mass  of  rounded,  scratched 
and  sometimes  polished  stones  firmly  embedded  in  a  powder  of 
crushed  rock.  The  latter  is  less  compact  and  contains  angular 
boulders,  often  of  a  considerable  size,  but  no  powder.  Of  later  origin 
than  the  krosstensgrus  is  the  ndlsiensgrus  (gravel  of  rolled  stones), 
which  often  forms  narrow  ranges  of  hills,  many  miles  in  length, 
called  iLsar.  During  the  disappearaace  of  the  great  inland  ice 
large  masses  of  mud  and  sand  were  carried  by  the  rivers  and 
deposited  in  the  sea.  These  deposits,  known  as  glacial  sand  and 
glacial  clay,  cover  most  parts  of  Sweden  south  of  the  provinces  of 
Kopparbeig  and  Vermland,  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Elfsborg  and  Kronoberg  excepted.  In  the  glackl  clay 
shells  of  Yoldia  arctica  have  been  met  with  in  many  places  (e.f.  near 
Stockholm).  At  this  epoch  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  were 
connected  along  the  line  of  Vener,  Vetter,  Hjelmar  and  Malar. 
On  the  other  side  the  White  Sea  was  connected  by  Lakes  Onega  and 
Ladoea  with  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  Baltic.  In  the  depths  of 
the  Baltic  and  of  Lakes  Vener  and  Vetter  there  actually  exist 
animals  which  belong  to  the  arctic  fauna  and  are  remnants  of  the 
ancient  ice-sea.  The  glacial  clay  consists  generally  of  alternate 
darker  and  lighter  coloured  layers,  which  give  it  a  striped  appearance* 
for  which  reason  it  has  often  been  called  koarfvig  lera  (stnped  day). 
The  glacial  clay  of  the  Silurian  regions  is  genen^ilv  rich  in  lime  and 
is  thus  a  marl  of  great  fertility.  The  dciposits'of  glacial. sand  and 
clay  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  Sweden  at  a  height  ranging 
from  70  to  150  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  In  the  interior  of 
the  country  at  a  height  of  400  ft.  above  the  sea. 

On  the  coasts  of  the  ancient  ice-sea,  in  which  the  fflacial  clay 
was  deposited,  there  were  heaped-up  masses  of  shells  wEich  belong 
to  species  still  extant  around  Spitsbergen  and  Greenland.  Most 
renowned  among  these  shell-deposits  are  the  Kapellbackame  near 
Uddevaila.  With  the  melting  of  the  great  ice-sheet  the  climate 
became  milder^  and  the  southern  part  of  Sweden  was  covered  with 
shrubs  and  plants  now  found  only  in  the  northern  and  alpine  parts 
of  the  country  (Salix  polaris^  Dryas  octopetaJa,  Beiula  nana,  &c.). 
The  sea  fauna  also  gradually  changed,  the  arctic  species  migrating 
northward  and  being  succeeded  by  the  species  existing  on  the  coasts 
of  Sweden.  The  Post-Glacial  period  now  began.  Sands  ^hmmoimj) 
and  clays  (dkerlera  and  fucuslera)  continued  to  be  deposited  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  generally  df  insignificant 
thickness.  In  the  shsdlow  lakes  and  enckeed  bays  of  the  sea  there 
began  to  be  formed  and  still  is  in  course  of  formation  a  deposit 
known  by  the  name  gyUja,  characterised  by  the  diatomaceous 
shells  it  contains.  Sometimes  thd  gyttja  consists  mainly  of  diatoms, 
and  is  then  called  bergmjol.  The  gyttja  of  the  lakes  is  generally 
covered  over  by  peat  of  a  later  date.  I  n  many  of  the  lakes  of  Sweden 
there  is  still  in  progress  the  formation  of  an  iron  ore,  called  jjdmalmt 
ferric  hydroxide,  deposited  in  forms  resembling  peas,  coins,  &c., 
and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  <P.  La.) 

ClimaU, — ^The  climate  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  as  a  whole 
is  so  far  tenipered  by  the  warm  Atlantic  drift  from  the  south-west 
as  to  be  unique  in  comparison  with  other  countries  of  so  hieh  a 
latitude.  The  mountains  of  the  Keel  are  not  so  high  as  wholly 
to  destroy  this  effect  over  Sweden,  and  the  maritime  influence  of 
the  Baltic  system  has  also  to  be  considered.  Sweden  thus  occupies 
a  climatic  position  between  the  purely  coastal  conditions  of  Norway 
and  the  purely  continental  conditions  of  Russia;  and  in  some  years 
the  climate  inclines  to  the  one  character,  in  others  to  the  other. 
As  a  result  of  the  wide  latitudinal  extent  of  the  country  there  are 
also  marked  local  variations  to  be  contrasted.  About  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  country  is  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  ranges  from  26*6*  F.  at  Karesuando  on  the  northern 
frontier  to  44'8'  at  Gothenburg  and  .44'6**  at  Lund  in  the  south 
(or  29»5*  to  45*  reduced  to  sea-level).  Between  these  extremes  the 
following  actual  average  temperatures  have  been  observed  at  certain 
stations  from  north!  to  south  which  are  ajipropriately  grouped  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  (heights  above  sea-level  following  each 
name)  >— 

Jodcmock  (850  ft.),  at  the  foot  of  the  lake-chain  on  the  Little  Lule 
River — 29*7** ;  and  Haparanda  (a©  ft.),  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia — 32-4**. 

Stensele  (1076  ft.),  at  the  foot  of  the  lakeK:hain  on  the  Ume — 


31 -S**;  and  Umei  (39  ft.)  at  its  mouth  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia— 34'9" 

'         ~  '       "  -     -      •  '     ft.: 

Karistad  (180  ft.)  at  the  head  of  Lake  Venei^— 4a-3*;   Orebro 


Ostersund  (1056  ft.)  on  Storsjfi — 35*2**;  and  Hemdsand  (49  U.) 


y 


on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia— 37-8**. 


(i02ft.)atthewestof  Lake  Hjelmai^— 41-4*;  and  Stockholm  (i44^t.) 


-42' r 


Gothenburg  (26  ft.)  on  the  Cattegat--44*8'*;  Jdnkfiping  (312  ft*) 


.."-\\b;f  c 
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at  the  south  of  lake  Vettei>**-43*4'' ;  and  Vestervik  ^43  ft.)  on  the 
Baltic— 43'2^  • 

But  the  local  variations  thus  indicated  are  brought  out  more  fully 
by  a  considetftcion  of  seasonal,  and  especially  winter,  temperatures. 
In  Swedea  July  is  generally  the  hottest  month,  the  average  tempera- 
ture ranging  from  about  51^  to  62 ^  In  January,  however,  it  ranges 
from  4^  to  32^  (February  is  generally  a  Uttle  colder).  Moreover, 
there  are  two  well-marked  centres  of  very  low  winter  temperature 
in  the  inland  parts.  The  one  b  in  the  mountainous  region  of  the 
south  of  Jemtlancl  and  the  north  of  Dalame,  extending 'into  Norway 
and  thus  lying  in  the-  middle  of  the  peninsula  about  62^  N.  Here 
the  average  temperature  in  January  is  8*5^,  whereas  at  Ostersund 
it  is  over  15^.  The  other  and  more  strongly  marked  centre  is  in 
the  far  north,  extending  into  Norway  and  Finland,  where  the 
average  is  3 •  8^.  The  efiect  of  the  spinal  mountain  range  in  modifying 
oceanic  conditions  is  thus  illustrated.  The  same  effect  is  well 
shown  by  the  linguiform  isotherms.  In  January,  for  example,  the 
isotherm  of  14*,  after  skirting  the  north  coast  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  turns  southward  along  the  Keel,  crossing  the  upper  part 
of  the  district  of  the  great  northern  lakes.  It  continues  in  this 
direction  as  far  as  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Mjdsen  jn  Norway 
(61  •  N.)i  then  turns  sharply  north-north-eastward,  runs  west  of 
Lake  Siljan  and  bends  north-east  to  strike  the  Bothnian  coast  near 
Skelleftdi.  In  July,  on  the  other  hand,  the  isotherms  show  an 
almost  constant  temperature  all  over  the  country,  and  the  linguiform 
curves  are  wanting.  # 

The  relative  length  of  the  seasons  shows  contrasts  similar  to  those 
of  temperature.  In  the  north  spring  begins  in  May,  summer  in  the 
middle  of  June  and  autumn  in  tne  middle  of  August.  In  the  south 
and  south-west  spring  begins  in  March,  summer  in  the  middle  of 
May  and  autumn  in  October.  At  Karesuando  the  last  frost  of 
spring  occurs  on  an  averas^e  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  the  first  of 
autumn  on  the  27th  of  August,  though  night  trosts  may  occur 
earlier;  while  at  Stockholm  4^  months  are  free  of  frost.  Ice  forms 
about  October  in  the  north,  in  November  or  December  in  the 
midlands  and  south,  and  breaks  up  in  May  or  June  and  in  April 
respectively.  Ice  covers  the  lakes  for  100  to  115  days  annually 
in  the  south,  150  in  the  midlands  and  200  to  220  in  the  north.  A  local 
increase  of  the  ice  period  naturally  takes  place  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  Sm&land  highlands ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  great  lakes  of  Norrland, 
the  western  have  a  rather  shorter  ice  period  than  the  eastern.  As 
to  the  seas,  the  formation  of  ice  on  the  west  and  south  coasts  is  rare, 
but  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  Baltic  drift-ice  and  a 
fringe  of  solid  ice  alonc[  the  coast  arrests  navigation  from  the  end 
of  Uecember  to  the  beginning  d  April.  Navigation  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  impeded  from  the  end  of  November  to 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  in  the  north  the  gulf  is  covered  with  ice 
from  November  to  the  last  half  of  May.  Snow  lies  47  days  on  an 
average  on  the  plains  of  Sk&ne,  while  in  the  north  it  lies  from  140 
to  i^  days. 

The  northern  summers  find  compensation  for  brevity  in  duration 
of  sunshine  and  light.  At  Karesuando  in  68*  26'  N.  and  1093  ft. 
above  sea-level  the  sun  is  seen  continuously  above  the  horizon  from 
the  26th  (^  May  to  the  i8th  of  July;  at  Haparanda  for  23  hours, 
at  Stockholm  for  18}  hours  and  at  Lund  for  17$  hours  at  the  summer 
solstice.  Atmospheric  refraction  causes  the  sun  to  be  visible  for 
periods  varying  irom  south  to  north  for  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour 
after  it  has  actually  sunk  below  the  horizon.  With  the  long  twilight, 
perhaps  the  most  exouisite  period  of  a  season  which  provides  a 
suGoession  of  beautiful  atmospheric  effects,  daylight  lasts  without 
interruption  from  the  i6th  to  the  27th  of  June  as  far  south  as  Hern6- 
sand(62'38'N.). 

The  average  annual  rainfall  for  Sweden  is  19' 72  in.,  locally  in- 
creasing on  the  whole  from  north  to  south,  and  reaching  a  maximum 
towards  the  south-west,  precipitation  on  this  coast  greatly  exceeding 
that  on  the  south-east.  Thus  the  average  in  the  north  of  Norriand 
is  i6'53  in.,  in  the  south  of  Norrland  22*6  in.  At  Boris,  midway 
between  the  south  end  of  Lake  Vetter  and  the  Cattegat,  the  average 
is  35-08  in.,  and  45-8«  in.  were  registered  in  1898.  At  Kahnar, 
however,  on  the  Baltic  opposite  Oland,  the  average  is  14-6  in.  This 
is  an  extreme  instance  lor  the  locality,  but  the  minimum  for  all 
Sweden  is  found  at  Karesuando,  witn  12*32  in.  The  period  of 
maximum  is  generally  the  latter  half  of  summer,  and  the  minimum 
in  February  and  March;  but  the  maximum  occurs  in  October  at 
coast  stations  in  Sk&ne  and  in  the  island  of  Gotland.  The  propor- 
tion of  total  precipitation  which  falls  as  snow  ranges  from  36%  in 
the  north  to  9  %  in  the  south. 

Flora, — In  the  preceding  physical  description  indications  are  given 
of  the  vast  extent  of  forest  in  Sweden.  The  alpine  treeless  region 
occupies  only  the  upper  flanks  of  the  spinal  mountain-range  above 
an  elevation  varying  from  1800  ft.  in  the  north  to  3000  ft.  in  the 
south.  It  is  belted  by  a  zone  of  birch  woods,  with  occasional 
mountain-ash  and  aspen,  varying  in  width  from  about  20  m.  in  the 
north  to  a  fraction  of  a  mile  in  the  south.  Below  this  extends  a 
great  region  of  firwood  covering  the  whole  country  north-east  of 
Lake  Vener  and  north  of  the  Dal  River.  The  fir  (Pinus  syhestris) 
and  pine  {Pinus  dbies)  are  the  predominating  trees  Spruce  is 
common,  and  even  predominates  in  the  higher  parts  (between  the 
great  valleys  and  immediately  below  the  birch-belt)  in  the  north 
of  Norrland.    South  of  the  southern  limit  indicated,  in  the  midland 


istrict  of  the  great  lakes,  the  oak  CQusrcus  ped 
8  well  as  pine  and  fir;  and,  as  much  of  this  area  is 


many  other  trees  have  been  introduced,  as  the  as 
lime.    South  of  a  line  running,  roughly,  from  the  f 
to  Kalmar  on  the  Baltic  coast  the  beech  begins 
Sk&ne  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Cattegat 
predominant  in  the  woods  which  break  the  wide 
Of  wild  flowering  plants  only  a  very  few  are  endemic  species  (tnougn 
more  are  endemic  varieties) ;  the  bulk  are  immigrants  after  the  last 
glacial  epoch.    Of  these  most  are  common  to  arctic  lands,  or  occur 
as  alpine  plants  in  lower  latitudes.   The  number  of  species  decreases 
according  to  geographical  distribution  from  south  to  north;  thus 
while  upwards  of  1000  are  found  in  Sk&ne,  there  are  only  about  700 
in  the  midlands,  500  in  the  lower  parts  of  southern  Norrland  and 
less  than  200  in  the  extreme  north. 

Fauna. — ^The  ^ects  of  the  great  latitudinal  range  of  Sweden 
on  its  climate  and  flora  has  its  parallel  to  a  modified  extent  in  the 
case  of  fauna.  Only  a  few  animals  are  common  to  the  entire 
country,  such  as  the  hare  (Lefus  Hmidus)  and  the  weasel ;  although 
certain  others  may  be  addecl  if  the  high  mountain  region  be  left 
out  of  consideration,  such  as  the  squirrel,  fox  and  various  shrews. 
Among  large  animals,  the  common  bear  and  the  wolf  have  been 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers  even  within  later  historic  times.  These 
and  the  lynt  are  now  restricted  to  the  solitary  depths  of  the  northern 
forests.  Characteristic  of  the  high  mountainous  region  are  the  arctic 
fox,  the  glutton  and  the  lemming,  whose  singular  intermittent 
migrations  to  the  lowlands  have  a  considerable  temporary  influence 
on  the  distribution  of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  There  may  also  be 
mentioned  the  wild  reindeer,  which  is  rare,  though  large  domesticated 
herds  are  kept  by  the  Lapps.  The  elk,  carefully  preserved,  haunts 
the  londy  forests  from  the  Arctic  Circle  even  to  the  Sm&land  high- 
lands. The  roe-deer  and  red-deer  are  confined  to  the  southern  parts ; 
though  the  first  is  found  in  the  south  of  the  midland  plains.  In 
these  plains  the  fox  is  most  abundant,  and  the  badger  and  hedgehog 
are  found.  Martens  and  otters  are  to  some  extent  hunted  for  their 
skins.  A  white  winter  fur  is  characteristic  of  several  of  the  smaller 
animals,  such  as  the  hare,  fox  and  weasel.  The  common  and  my 
seals  are  met  with  in  the  neighbouring  seas,  and  Phoca  foetida  is 
confined  to  the  Baltic.  Among  birds  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
is  migrant.  Characteristic  types  common  to  the  whole  country  are 
the  teal,  snipe,  golden  plover  and  wagtail.  In  the  northern  moun- 
tains the  ptarmigan  is  common,  and  like  other  creatures  assumes  a 
white  winter  dress;  ducks  and  other  water-fowl  frequent  the  lakes; 
the  golden  eagle,  certain  buzzards  and  owls  are  found,  and  among 
smaUer  birds  the  Lappland  bunting  (Plectrophanes  laponicus) 
may  be  mentioned.  In  the  coniferous  forests  the  black  grouse, 
hazel  grouse  and  willow  grouse,  capercailzie  and  woodcock  are  the 
principal  game  birds ;  the  crane  is  found  in  marshy  clearings,  birds 
of  prey  are  numerous,  and  the  Siberian  jay  in  the  north  and  the 
common  jay  in  the  south  are  often  heard.  But  in  the  northern 
forests  small  birds  are  few,  and  even  in  summer  these  wilds  give  a 
strong  general  impression  of  lifelessness.  In  the  midlands  the  par- 
tridge IS  fairi>r  common,  though  not  readily  enduring  the  harder 
winters;  and  ring-doves  and  stock-doves  occur.  The  lakes  are  the 
homes  of  a  variety  of  aquatic  birds.  On  the  coasts  a  number  of 
gulls  and  terns  are  found,  also  the  eider-duck  and  the  sea-eagle, 
which,  however,  is  also  distributed  far  over  the  land.  The  species 
of  reptiles  and  amphibians  are  few  and  chiefly  confined  to  the 
southern  parts.  There  are  three  species  of  snake,  including  the 
viper;  three  of  lizard;  and  eleven  of  batrachtans.  The  rivers  and 
lakes  are  generally  well  stocked  with  fi^,  such  as  salmon,  trout 
of  various  species,  gwyniad  and  vendace  (especially  in  the  north), 
pike,  eels,  perch  of  various  species,  turbot,  bream  and  roach.  The 
lew  sportsmen  who  have  visited  the  higher  parts  of  the  great  northern 
rivers  have  found  excellent  trout-fishing,  with  pike,  perth,  char  and 
grayling,  the  char  occurring  in  the  uppermost  parts  of  the  rivers, 
ana  the  grayling  below  them.  The  fisheries,  both  fresh-water  and 
sea,  are  important,  and  fall  for  consideration  as  an  industry.  The 
herring,  cod,  flatfish,  mackerel  and  sprat  ar^  taken  in  the  seas, 
and  also  great  numbers  of  a  small  herring  called  strumming.  In 
the  brackish  waters  of  the  east  coast  sea  fish  are  found,  together  with 
pike,  perch  and  other  fresh-water  forms.  The  crayfish  is  common 
in  many  places  in  central  and  southern  Sweden.  Pearis  are  some- 
times found  in  the  fresh-water  mussel  (Margariiana  margarUifera) ; 
thus  a  tributary  of  the  Lilla  Lule  River  takes  its  name,  Perle  River, 
from  the  pearls  found  in  it.  Among  the  lower  marine  animals  a 
few  types  of  arctic  origin  are  found,  not  only  in  the  fioiltic  but  even 
in  Lakes  Vener  and  Vetter,  having  remained,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
lakes  survived  the  change  to  freah  water,  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  connexion  with  the  Arctic  seas  across  the  region  of  the  great 
lakes,  the  Baltic,  and  north-east  thereof.  The  molluscan  fauna 
is  fairly  rich,  and  insect  fauna  much  more  so,  even  in  the  north. 
In  summer  in  the  uplands  and  the  north  the  mosquito  is  sufficiently 
common  to  cause  some  little  annoyance. 

People.— The  population  of  Sweden  in  1900  was  SjI3^>44i- 
The  census  is  taken  in  an  unusual  manner,  being  drawn  up  from 
the  registries  of  the  clergy  according  to  parishes  every  ten  years. 
Approximate  returns  are  made  by  the  clergy  annually.     The 
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foU^'vmg  table  shows  the  distribtitioh  ofpopttlatioh  in  tha,t  year 
through  the  im  or  admiftlstratiye  districts.  The  first  column 
shows  the  older  divisions  of  the  county  into  provinces,  tbe  names 
and  boundaries  of  which  differ  inmany  cases  from  tht.ldn. 
These  names,  as  appears  else  Where  in  this  article,  remain  in 
common  use.  The  distribution  of  province?  and  to»  between 
the  three  main  territorial  divisions,  Norrland  (northern), 
Svealand  (central)  and  Gataland  (southern)  is  also  indicated. 


Old  Provinces.  *;         ; 

;    Lan, 

Area 

sq.  m» 

Pbp. 
190a 

Norrland — 

Lapptend,  NorrbpjCten 

.     L4PiplaiKl,  V^terbott.en  .' 

Angefmaolandi  Medel- 

pad. .     ,.    ,  ,   .     .     - 
Jeaitland,.  Herjedal    .     * 
Hebingland,  Gestrik- 
latid  .     .     .     ...   . 

Svealartdy*^  j     »•• 
.Daiiarii^(Dalecarria)  .  ..  . 

Vewniand  .      .      .      .      . 

Vcabmanland  \ 
.:   Nerike             ' 

Sodermanland  f     .      .     f 
'    Uppland          J 

Goialandr^                   ■    "r 
•'   OstergOttand  "]         ■    • 
VestergOtlatid  I      ."    .   J 
Dal                  f 
Bphusl&n         j      . 

naliind    ..     .     .     ,,    . 

;     Sm4^nd    ....,'..    \ 

Blekinge     .     ..  ,  ,.     ..     . 
Skine   .'     .     .      .      .     1 
Gotland     ,     1  -,,.  .     . 

Xorrbotten 
V<esterbottea 

yesternorrland 
Jeaaitland      ,      . 

Gefleborg     .-    , 

Kiopparberg 

Vermland     .     , 
Qrebro  • . 
,  Vesl;n:ianl^nd      . 
Sodermanland    . 
Upsala     .     .  ,  V. 
Stockholm  dist. 
Stockholm,  city 

Oatergbtland 
Skarabong 
Elfsborg .      .     . 
GotehOtrg  ock 

Bohus       .     . 
Hailand  .     .     . 

vS^'     *   '• 
Blekinge       .,    . 
Kristianstad  . 
Mabnohu*    .     . 
Gotland*-       .     i 

40.867 
22,77  i 

9.355 
19.675 

'   7.615 

n,i524 
7.459. 
3.5ii 

2^612. 

2,631; 

'   2,051 

3.0I5 
13 

4ii?64 
3.273 
4.9»2 

1.948 
1*900 
4.447 
3.825 

2488 

;.864 
1,219: 

^M»769 
I43J35 

232,311 
in, 391 

238,048 

21.7,708 
254.284 
194.924 
148,271 
167,428 
123,863 
172,85a 
300^624; 

27944^ 

279^14 

337.175 
*4t.688 
203,03^ 

.159.124 
:»27,625 
J4<>*302 

409.304 
52,781 

Total        .     . 

I72,875» 

5.136,441 

The  population  in  1 90S  was  about  5,429,600^  In  17  51  it  was 
1,802,373,  and  in  1865,  4,114,141.  The  average  annual  increase 
was  7*86  per  thousand  in  the  19th  century,  reaching  a  maximum 
9f  10*39  in  1841-1860,  before. the  period  of  extensive  emigration 
set  in.  Emigrants  numbered  584,259  men  and  424,566  women 
between  18J1  and  1900,  these  figures  helping  to  account  for  the 
considerable  excess  of  women  oyer  men  in  the  resident  popula- 
tion, which  in  1900  was  as  1049  to  1000.  The  periods  of  greatest 
emigration  were  186^1873  and  1 879-1 893;  the  decline  in  later 
years  is  regarded  as  a  favourable  sign.  The  United  States  of 
America  receive  a  large  majority  of  the  emigraiits,  and  only  a 
very  small  percentage  returns.  The  Swedish  people,  belong 
to  the  Scandinavian  branchy  but  the  population  includes  in 
the  north  about  20,000  Finns  and  7000  Lapps.  Other  foreigners, 
however,  are  few,  and  the  population  is  as  a  whole  homogeneous. 
Immigrants  in  the  period  1851-1900  numbered  only  165,357. 

PoDulation  is  naturally  denser  in  the  south  than  in  the  north, 
and  densest  of  all  in  the  districts  along  the  southern  coasts;  thus 
Malmohua  Lan  has  about  220  persons  per  sq.  m.,  Goteborg  ooh 
Bohus  Lan  174  and  Blekinge  127,  In  Norrland  as  a  whole^  however, 
there  are  less  than  9  persons  per  so^  m.,  in  Norrbottens  L&n  less 
than  4,  and  in  the  uplands  of  this  division  and  Vesterfootitens  Lan 
much  less  than  this.  JHowever,  the  annual  increase  per  thousand 
has  bpea  greater  In  Norrland  than  elsewhere.  The  annual  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  U  high,  the  proportion  being  as  t*68  to  i. 
The  birth-rate  betweeOi.  i876'and.i9PO  averaged  28-51  per  thousand t 
the  death-rate  between  189^  and  1900  Was  16-36  per  thousand,  the 
lowest  ever  recorded  over  such  a  period  for  any  European  country. 
The  lowest  mortality]  is  found  in  the  districts  about  Lakes  Vener  and 
Vetter;  the  highest  in  Norbptten,  the  east  midland  districts,  Sk^ne, 
and  Goteborg  och  Bohus  LaQ,  ■ ; 

The  percentage  of  illegitimacy  is  rather  high  (though  it  decreased 

^  The  island  and  adjacent  islets.      ' 
^  Island  mcluded  in  Kalmar  L&n. 

^  Including  the  four  great  lakesi  Veneri<  Vetter,.  M&lar  Hjehnar, 
3510  sq.  m. 


during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth,  eentdry);  cttie  cause  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  maitied  personls 
is  lower  than '  in  siost:  European  ocMUntries.  As  regards  'social 
evils  generally,  however,  the  low,  though  undoubtedly -improving, 
standard  of  Sweden  has  had  One  of  its  chief  reaoonB  ih  the  national 
tntemperancev  In  1775  Guitavus'  III.  made  the  sale  of  spirits 
(broitnvih)  a  government  monopoly,  and  the  drinkktg<  habit ':was 
actually  fostered.  About  1830  this  evil  reached  its  hi^esrt  develop- 
ment, and  it  is  estimated  that  nine  gallons  of  spUit»  were  then 
eonsumed  annually  per  head  of  the*  population.  ■  Mklni^  through 
the  efforts  of  Peter  Wieselgren,  dean  ol  Gothfcnbiirg  (1800-^1877), 
^.strong  temperance  reform  movement'  set  inland  In  1855  Important 
liquor  laws  were  passed  to  restrict  both/>  ipfiodUdtion '  and  eale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  The  so-called  GotheinbtnrK' System,  prorvidii^ 
for  municipal  control  of  the  sale  of  iiitoueaiitts  \8ee  LlQi/OR  Laws), 
came  into  full  oiperation  in  Gothenburg  ini. 1865/  Th^  temperance 
movement  has  had  its  re:^ard ;  the  average  rof'COMtiniption'  of  beer 
and  spirits  in  Sweden  is  considerably  loWer  than  in  Europe  as 
a  whole,  though  theeftect  of  intoxicants  is  sometimes  veryapeareht. 

A  marked  difference  of  temperataent  is  noticeable  between 
the  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  the  Swedes  being  the  niore/lightT 
Ijiearted  and  vivacious.  In  some  of  the  more  renvp^e  parts  ol 
the  country  okl  custoins  are  maintained  and  picturesque  local 
costumed  stfll  worn,  as  in  Dalecarlia  (^:f .).  The  Laj^ps  ttaoreover 
retain  ,their  distinctive  dress.  In  other,  cases  early  Costumes 
are  preserved  only  as  a  historical  remjni3cepice .  a,t.  :festivities. 
Although  the  characteristic  celebcati0n&  at  weddings  looj  periodical 
festivals  are,  as  elsewhere,  decreasing  in  iavoiat,  there  ai^  certain 
occasions  which  are  observed  as  holidays  wltj^  much  ceremony. 
Such  are  Christmj^^  D^y,  anc},  not  ux^la|^^a^QyJn  this  northern 
landy  Midsummer  (June  -23  and  .'24) .  -  The  food  of  the  people 
in  the  midlands  '^lid  stwith  is  plentiful  and  gdodj  in  the  xfemoter 
parts  of  the  nofth  an  unfavourable  ^uttjmef/ls  'followed  by  a 
winter  of  scarcity  or. even  famine;  and  in  the^e'ppaijls,  meat  is 
little  u^ed.  .Rye  id  extensively  timpbyed  in  the  nisal  districts 
for  the  making  of  a  hard  bread  In  'flat  cakes  {kftdcktbrdd^'.  A 
prevalent  custom  among  the'bettet  classes  is  that  of 'beginning 
meals  with  a  selection  of  such  viands  .as  anchovies,  smokf4 
Salmon  or  slices  ol  meat,  of  which  a  number :of  small  dishes  are 
provided  {sm&rgdsbot^d),  Tbe^'are  taken  with  bresid  and  butter 
and  a  glass  of  spirits.  The  more  cbaracteristic  Swedish  sports 
are  naturally  those  of  the  winter.  ,•  These,  include  ski-rjinniiig 
(skidl^pning),  skating  and  skatersailing,  tobogganing  and 
sledging.  The  numerous  inland  waters  and  sheltered  channels 
within  the  skdrgdrdhB,ye  caused  the  high  development  of  sailing 
as  a  summer  sport,  the  Royal  Swedish. Yacht,  Club  having  its 
headquarters  in  Stockholm.  Athletic  sports  are  id  high  favour, 
especially  such  winter  sports  as  snow-shoeing  (si^Oj'&nd,  among 
ball  games,  lawn-tennis,  and  to  some  extent  football,  togclther 
with  the  game  of  piirk^  peculiar  to  Gotland,  are. played,     , 

Towm,—\n  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  the  p^Centa^eof 
urban  population  remained  nearly  stationary  lat  a  little  less  than  ip« 
In  i88p  it  was  15*12,  and  in  1900  21*40.  The  towns  with  a  popula- 
tion  exceeding  15,000  in  1900  are  Stockholm  (300,624),  Gothenburg 


(130,600),  Malmo  (^,857),  NorrtoopM^  (ai:,qo8),  Gefie  (29,5C2X 
Helsingborg  (24,670),  Karlskrona  (23.955/.  Jonkoping  (23.143)* 
Upsala  (22,855).  Orebro  (22,013),  Lu^idCi 6,624),  Boras  (i5*^7)i 


Halmstad  (15,302). 

Swedish  towns,  though  mrely  of  quiit^.  fnodem ,  foundation, 
generally  appear  so,  for  the  use  of  brick  in  building  is.  mainly  of 
njvodern  introduction,  and  is  stiU  by  no  mean^'gew^ral,  r  Af^/^ 
so  that  the  partial  or  total  destruction,  of  a  town  by  tcctait 
fire  is  now  only  less  common  than  formerly*  . :  The 
rectangular  method  of  laying  out  streets  is  general  and  legislatioR 
has  been  directed  against  narrow  streets  an?  buildinp;8  of  excessive 
height.  The  common  material  ,of  .the  ph^sacteristic  domestic 
architecture  in  rural  districts  is  wood,  expept.  in  Bk^ne,  where  stone 
is  available  and  has  t^neen  used  from  early-  times,  •  Some  of  the  old 
wooden  farm-buildings,  especially  in  .  Oalarne,  ^ch  as  are  pre* 
served  in  Skansen  Museum  at  Stockholm,  am  extremely  picturesque. 
Another  notable  form  in  old  wooden  ;builoi|ig./s  the  belfry  iklok- 
stapd)  of  some  village  churches,  examples,  pf,  which  are  seen  at  Habo 
near  Jonkoping  and  Hdsjd'  in  Jemtland  on  the  northern  railway. 
In  the  midlands  and  south  fine  castles  and  manor  houses  of  the 
i6th  and  17th  centuries  are  fairly  numerous,  and  there  are  a  few 
remains  of  .previous .  date.  The  fortified  dwelling-house  at  Glim- 
mingehus  in. the  extremie  HHith  ^near  Simrishama  is  a  good  early 
example.  Several  of  the  southern  ports  have  old  citadeli,  <  That  .of 
Kalmar,. on  its  island,  is  specially,  fine,  while  those  at  Veatervik 
(StAkeholm),  Malmo,  Falkenberg  and  Yarberg  may  also  be  men- 
tioned. Among  country  palaces  or  mansions., that  of  Gripsholm 
is  notable,  overlooking  Lake  Malar,  the  shares  of  which  aire  sipeciaUY 
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rich  in  historic  sites  and  remains  In  ecclesiastical  architecture 
Sweden  possesses  the  nob)e  cathedrals  of  Lund.  Upsaia  and  Linko-' 
ping;  while  that  of  Skara,  near  the  southern  abore  of  Lake  Vener, 
datea  originally  from  ii5Qr  and  that  of  Strengnas  on  Lake  M&lai; 
was  consecrated  in  i;?9i.  There  is  a  remarkably  perfect  Roman- 
esque churchf  with  aisles,  •eastern  apse  and  ambulatory,  at  Varnhem 
in  Skaraborg  Lan,  and  there  are  a  few  village  churches  of  the  same 
period  in  this  district  and  in  Sk4ne.  The  monastic  church  at 
Vadstena  on  Lake.  Vetter  is  a  beautiful  example  of  Gothic  of  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries.  But  the  richest  locality  as  regards  ancient 
ecclesiastical  architecture  is  the  island  of  Gotland  (^.f  .}^ 

travel,  and  C^mmunicatums.-^^  a  resort  for  foreign  ttavellers 
and  tourists,  Sweden,  lacka  the  remarkable  popularity  of  Norway. 
The  G5ta  canal  route,  however,  is  juscd  by  man>r;  the  uplands  of 
L^ecarlia  (Dalame)  are  frequented;  and  the  r.iilway  through  the 
Jemtland  highlands  to  Trondhjem  gives  access  to  a  beautiful  region, 
where  numerous  sanatoria  are  m  favour  with  the  Swtedes  themselves. 
The  northern  railway  offers  a  land  route  to  the  Arctic  coast  of  Nor- 
way. Along  the  southern  coasts  there  axe  many  watering-places. 
Marstrand  near  Gothenburg  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable;  5trom- 
stad,  Lyaekil  and  Varberg on  the  same  coast,  Ronneby  on  the  Baltic, 
with  its  chalybeate  springs,  Visby  the  capital  of  Gotland,  and  several 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockholm  may  also  be  noted. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Swedish  Touring  Club  iJSvenska  Turist- 
fOteninstn)  are  in  Stocfehohn,  but  its  orgammtion  extends  through- 
out the  country,  and  «  of  ^special  value  to  travellers  in  the  far  north. 

The  first  railway  in  Sweoen  was  bpened.  lor  traffic  in  1 856,  and  the 
system  has  developed  extensivelyr 4  more  so,  in  fact,  in*  proportion 
to  population,  than  in  any  other  European  country. 
HaawayM.  About  8000  m.  of  railway  are  open,  but  extensions  are 
constantly  in  progress.  About  two-thirds  are  private  lines  and  one- 
third  ^vemment  lines.  The  central  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment hnes  b  in  th^  hands  o£  a  board  of  railway  directors,  and  there 
aare  local  administrative  bodies  for  each  of  five  districts.  A  railway 
council,  created  in  1002  j  acts  as  an  advisory  body  on  large  economical 
questions  and  the  like-  Private  railways  are  controlled  by  the  regu- 
lations ol  the  board,  while  a  joint  traffic  union  has  as  its  object 
the  pnmsum  of  ui^ocAiity  of  administration,  tariff,  &c.  The 
'  government  has  made  granta'  towards  the  construction  of  some  of 
the  private  lines,  and  has  in  a  few  cases  taken  over  such  lines. 
The  railways  form  a  network  over  the  country  as  far  north  as  Gefle 
and  the  district  about  Lake  Siljan.  The  government  works  the  trunk 
lines  from  Stockholm  to  Malm5,  to  Gotheciburg.and  to  Christ iania 
as.  far  a»  the  Norwegian  frontier,  and  other  important  through 
routes  in  the  south.  The  great  northern  line  is  also  worked  by  the 
goyemmenti  It  runs  north  from  Stockholm  roughly  parallel  with 
the  east  coast,  throwing  off  branches  to  the  chief  seaports,  and  also 
a  branch  from  Bracke  to  Ostersund  and  Storlien,  wnere  it  joins  a 
line  from  Trondhjem  in;  Norway.  ■  At  Boden  the  main  line  ^oins  a 
line  originally  bum  to  connect  the  iron-mines  of  Gellivara  with  the 
port  of  Lule&;  the  system  is  continued  past  Gellivara  to  Narvik 
on  theOfoten  Fiord  in  Norway,  this  being  far  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  and  the  liiie  tlie  mbSt  northerly  in  the  world.  The  gau^e 
of  all  the  government  lifiea  and  about  66%  of  the  private  lines  is 
I  •435  metres  (^  ft.  8i  in,).  Nearly  all  the  lines  are  smgle.  Passen- 
ger travelling  is  slow,  btit  extremely  comfortable.  The  principal 
contiexions  with  the.  south  are  made  across  the  sound  from  Malmo 
to  Copenhagen,  and  from  Ttelleborg  to  Sassiiitz  in  Germany. 

The  extensive. system  of  natural  waterways,  especially  in  central 
Sweden,  has  been  utilized  to  the  full  in  the  development  of  internal 
/  iMttd  navigation,  just  as  the  calm  waters  within  the  skargArd 
NhLiinn  ^^o^d  Oppoituftity  for  safe  and  economical  coastwise 
.''^^^^^*  traffic.  The  earliest  cxmstruction  of  canals  dates  from 
the  15th  centtirjr,  the  jMrtriot  Engelbrekt  and  King  Gustavus 
Vasa  both  foreseeing  tti  importance.  The  theories  of  construction 
remained  rudimentary  until  esxly  in  the  19th  century,  when  the 
G6ta  (^.9.)  canal  was  opened.  The  total  length  of  the  canalized 
water-system  of  Sweden  is  a  little  over  700  m.,  though  wholly 
artificial  waterways  amount  only  tx>  1 15  m.  out  of  this  total.  A  large 
local  traffic  is  carried  on  by  steam  launches  on  the  lakes  during 
the  season  of  open  navigation ;  and  vessels  have  even  been  introduced ' 
on  some  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  far  north,  princmally  in  coil- 
nexiofi  with  the  timber  trade.  Posting,  which  is  of  importance 
only  in  th^  highland  districts  and  the  valley  roads  of  Norxiand,  is 
carried  on  by  posting*statioiis  {skjutsstation)  under  government 
regulations;  similar  regulations  apply  when,  as  in  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  great  northern  rivers,  rowing  bloats  on  the  lakes  form  the  only 
means  of  travel.  The  conditbn  of  the  high  roads  is  fai^  as  a  whole, 
and  has  been  much  improved  by  increased  state  grants  towards 
their  upkeep;  but  in  Norrland  they  are  naturally  not  of  the  best 
class.  The  postal  and  telegraph  system  is  efficacious;,  and  the 
telephone  service,  maintained  partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by 
companies,  is  veiy  fully  developed.  About  twenty  telephones  are 
in  use  per  thousand  of  population,  and  a  syston  of  trunk-lines 
between  the  important  towns  has  been  established  since  xB89« 

Agricidiute.-<>i  the  total  land  area  of  Sweden  only  about  12%  is 
arable  or  meadow  land,  birt  the  percentage  varies  greatly  in  different 
parts,  as  will  be  understood  from  a  recollection  of  the  main  physical 
divisions.  ThUs  in  ^eane  nearly  60%  of  the  land  is<  under  cultiva- 
tion;    in  the  midlands  about  30%;     in  the  north  from  4-5%  in 
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southern  Norrland  to  3%  in  northern  Norrland.  Almp^t 
exactly  half  the  total  area  is  under  forest,  its  proportion  ranging 
from  25  %  in  SkA.ne  to  upwards  of  70%  in  the  inland  parts  of  Svea- 
land  and  in  the  south  of  Norrland.  Land  which  is  neitner  cultivable 
nor  under  forest  (marsh  land  or,  in  the  northern  mountainous 
districts,  land  above  the  upper  limit  of  the  forests)  amounts  to  61  % 
iathe  far  north  and  36%  in  the  Smiiland  highlands,  but  only  to  15% 
in  the  central  plains  and  in  Skane.  In  the  more  highly  cultivated 
districts  of  the  south  reclamation  of  such  lands  is  constantly  pro- 
ceeding." Agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  employ  over'  one-half 
the  whole  population.  The  average  size  of  farms  i$  25  acres  of 
cultivated  land;  only  1%  exceeds  250  acres,  whereas  23%  are  of 
5  acres  or  less.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  has  always  been  held 
by  small  independent  farmers  (only  about  15%  of  the  farms  are 
worked  by  tenants),  but  until  late  in  the  18th  century  a  curious 
method  of  parcelling  the  land  resulted  in  each  mans  property 
consisting  of  a  number  of  detached  plots  or  strips,  the  divisions 
often  becoming  so  minute^  that  dissension  was  inevitable.^  Early 
in  the  19th  century  various  enactments  made  it  possible  for 
each  property  to  b^ome  a  coherent  whole.  A  legsd  parcelling 
(laga  skifle)  was  introduced  in  1827  and  slowly  carried  out  in  the  face 
of  considerable  local  opposition;  indeed,  in  the  island  of  Gotland 
the  system  could  not  be  enforced  until  1870-1880.  Roughly 
about  48*5%  of  the  total  cultivated  area  is  under  cereals,  33-8  under 
fodder  plants,  5*8  under  root-crops,  and  ii>8  fallow,  this  last  showing 
a  s?teady  decrease.  Oats,  rye,  barley,  mixed  grain  and  wheat  are  the 
grain-crops  in  order  of  importance.  During  the  19th  century  the 
percentage  under  wheat  showed  a  general  tendency  to  increase; 
that  under  oats  increased  much  in  the  later  decades  as  livestock 
farming  became  common,  rye  maintained  a  steady  proportion,  but 
barley,  formerly  the  principal  grain-crop,  decreased  greatly.  This 
last  is  the  staple  crop  in  Norrland,  becoming  tlie  only  grain-crop  in 
the  extreme  north ;  m  the  richer  agricultural  lands  of  the  midlands 
and  south  rye  is  predominant  in  the  east,  oats  in  the  west.  The 
high  agricultural  development  of  the  plains  of  Skine  appears  from 
the  fact  that  although  that  province  occupies  only  one*fortieth  of 
the  total  area  of  Sweden*  it  produces  30%  of  uie  entire  wheat 
crQp»  33%  oi  the  barley,  i8%  of  the  rye  and  13%  of  the  oats. 
A  system  of  rotation  (cereal,  roots,  grass)  is  commonly  followed, 
each  division  of  land  lying  fallow  one  year  as  a  rule ;  not  more  than 
two  ripe  grain-crops  are  commonly  taken  consecutively.  jPotatoes 
occupy  4-4%  of  the  total  area,  and  other  root-crops  1-4%. 
These  include  the  sugar-beet,  the  profitable  growing,  of  which  is 
confuied  taSk&ne  and  the  islands  of  Oland  and  Gotland.  The  sugar 
iiKdustry,  h(>wever,  is  very  unportant.  Orchards  and  gardens  occupy 
about  I  %  of  the  cultivated  area*  Fruit-trees  are  grown,  maia^ 
in  the  south  and  midlands;  northward  (as  far  as  Hemosand)  they 
flourish  only  in  sheltered  spots  on  the  coast.  Betweea  1850  and  1900 
the  total  head  of  livestock  increased  from  4,500,000  to  5,263,000, 
and  the  great  advance  of  cattle-farming  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing {proportions,  Whereas  in  1870-1875  imported  cattle  and  cattle- 
farming  produce  esficeeded  exports  as  12  to  7,  in  1900  the  value  of 
exports  was  nearly  ^double  that  of  imports ;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
whereas  as  late  ais  .1870-1880  the  exports  of  agricultural  produce 
exceeded  imports  in  value,  in  1896-1900  they- were  less  than  one- 
tenth.  The  principal  breeds  of  cattle  are  the  alpine  in  Norrland, 
and  Ayrshire,  short-horn,  and  red-and-white  Swedish  in  the  midlands 
and  south.  The  Gotland,  an  old  native  light  yellow  breed,  survives 
in  the  island  of  Gotland.  Oxen^  formerly  the  principal  draught 
animals,  have  been  replaced  by  horses.  Cattle,  especially  cows, 
and  pigs  form  the  bulk  of  the  livestock,  but  sheep  and  goats  have 
greatly  decreased  in  numbers.  The  Lapps  own  upwards  of  230.000 
head  of  reindeer.  Dairy-farming  is  prontable,  England  and  Den- 
mark being  the  principal  foreign  consumers  of  produce,  and  the 
industry  is  carefully  lostered  by  the  government.  A  board  of 
agriculturfe  had  been  in  ofjeration  for  many  years  when  in  1900  a 
separate  department  of  agriculture  was  formed.  There  are  one  or 
more  agricultural  societies  in  each  lan,  and  there  are  various  state 
educational  establishments  in  agriculture,  such  as  the  agricultural 
high  schools  at  Ultuna  near  Upsaia,  and  at  Alnarp  near  Lund  in 
Sk^ne,  an  important  agricultural  centre,  with  dairy  schools  and  other 
branch  establishments.  Finadly,  there  are  numerous  horticultural 
societies,  large  nurseries  and  gardening  schools  at  Stockholm,.  Alnarp 
and  elsewhere,  and  botanical  gardens  attached  to  the  universities 
of  Luad  and  Upsaia. 

Forests  and  Forestry, — Of  the  forests  about  one-third  are  public; 
the  majority  of  these  belong  to  the  Crown,  while  a  small  proportion 
belongs  to  hundreds  and  parishes.  The  remainder  Is  m  private 
hands.  The  public  forests  are  administered  by  the  office  of  Crown 
lands  through  a  forest  service,  which  employs  a  large  staff  of  forest- 
masters  and  rangers.  The  private  forests  are  protected  from  abuse 
chiefly  by  the  important  l^islation  of  1903,  which  prescribes 
penalties  tor  excessive  lumbering  and  any  action  liable  to- endanger 
the  regrowth  of  wood*  The  administration  of  the  law  devolves 
upon  local  forest  conservancy  boards.  In  the  great  fir  forests  of 
the  north  the  limit  set  in  respect  of  cutting  down  living  trees  .for 
sawing  and  export  is  a  diameter  of  the  trunk,  without  bark,  of 
8i  in.  at  I5i  ft.  from  the  base.  Members  of  the  forest  service 
undergo  a  preliminary  course  of  instruction  at  a  school  of  forestry, 
and  a  further  course  at  the  Institute  of  Forestry,  Stockholm,  which 
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dates  from  1828.  There  are  very  numerous  sawmills,  using  water- 
power,  steam  and  electricity;  they  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  coast 
districts  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  from  Gefle  northwards,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sundsvall  and  along  the  Angerman  River, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  ports  as  far  north  as  Lule&  and 
Haparanda.  There  are  also  upland  mills  in  Dalame  and  Vermland, 
ana  a  considerable  number  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gothenburg. 
The  wood-pulp  industry  centres  in  the  districts  west  and  north  of 
Lake  Vener  and  south  of  Lake  Vetter.  In  the  north  vast  quantities 
of  timber  are  floated  down  the  great  rivers,  and  the  lesser  streams  are 
used  as  floating-ways  by  the  provision  of  flumes  and  dams.  The 
millowners  either  own  forests,  or  Ifcase  the  right  of  cutting,  or  buy 
the  timber  when  cut,  in  the  Crown  or  jjrivate  forests.  Among  the 
special  articles  exported  may  be  mentioned  railway-sleepers,  pit- 
props,  and  wood-pulp. 

Fisheries. — ^The  sea-fisheries,  which  are  prosecuted  principally  in 
the  calm  waters  within  the  skarg&rd,  are  a  variable  source  of  wealth. 
For  example,  in  1894  nearly  2,000,000  cwt.  of  fresh  fish  (principally 
herring)  were  exported,  but  in  subsequent  years  the  fisheries  were 
much  less  prolific;  in  1900  only  80,000  cwt.  were  exported,  and  in 
1903  less  than  150,000  cwt.  As  a  rule  each  crew  jointly  owns  its 
boat  and  tackle.  The  fishery  is  of  ancient  importance;  at  the  old 
towns  of  Falsterbo  and  Skanor,  south  of  Malmo,  thousands  of  fisher- 
men were  employed  until  the  harbours  became  choked  in  1631,  and 
the  fish  were  a  valuable  item  in  the  Hanseatic  commerce.  There  are 
rich  salmon-fisheries  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  great  northern  rivers, 
especially  the  Torne,  Kalix,  Lule,  Angerman  and  Indal ;  in  the  Dal, 
the  Klar  and  Gota,  and  several  of  the  lesser  rivers  of  the  south.  In 
the  majority  of  rivers  no  special  necessity  has  been  found  to  protect 
the  fishing.  As  a  general  rule  the  owner  of  th6  shore  owns  the  river- 
fishing.  The  chief  inspector  of  fisheries  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  agriculture. 

Mining. — ^The  iron-mining  industry  is  of  high  importance,  the 
output  of  iron  ore  forming  by  far  the  largest  item  in  the  total  output 
of  ores  and  minerals.  Thus  in  1902  the  total  output  was  nearly 
3  J  million  tons,  of  which  2,850,000  tons  were  iron  ore.  The  output 
of  iron  ore  has  greatly  increased;  in  1 870-1 880  it  averaged  annually 
little  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  amount  in  1902.  The  deoosits 
of  iron  ore  are  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  extreme  north  of  Norr- 
land,  and  to  a  midland  zone  extending  from  the  south  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  to  a  point  north  of  Lake  Vener,  which  includes  the 
Dannemora  ore  fields  in  the  eastern  part.  In  Norrland  the'deposits 
at  Gellivara  have  long  been  worked,  with  the  assistance  of  a  railway 
to  the  Bothnian  port  of  Luleli,  but  in  1903  the  northern  railway  was 
completed  across  the  Norwegian  frontier  to  Narvik  on  Ofoten  Fjord, 
and  the  vast  deposits  at  the  hills  of  Kirunavara  and  Luossavara 
began  to  be  worked.  These  deposits  alone  are  estimated  to  have 
an  iextent  exceeding  one-quarter  of  the  total  ore  fields  worked  in  the 
country.  The  deposits  are  generally  in  pockets,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  beds  ranges  from  100  to  nearly  500  ft.  at  Kirunavara,  up  to 
230  ft.  at  Gellivara,  and  in  the  midland  fields  generally  from  40  to 
100  ft.,  although  at  the  great  field  of  Gr&ngesberg,  in  Kopparberg 
and  Orebro  Lan^  a  thickness  of  nearly  300  ft.  is  found,  ^fearly  all 
the  ore  is  magnetite,  and  in  the  midlands  it  is  almost  wholly  free  of 
phosphorus.  The  percentage  of  iron  in  the  ore  is  high,  as  much  as 
66%  in  the  Kirunavara-Luossavara  ore;  and  little  less  in  that  of 
Gr&ngesberg;  this  far  exceeds  other  European  ores,  though  it  is 
equalled  by  some  in  America.  Sweden  possesses  little  coal,  and 
pig-iron  is  produced  with  charcoal  only;  its  quality  is  excellent, 
but  Sweden  s  proportion  to  the  world's  produce  is  hardly  more  than 
I  %,  whereas  in  tne  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  before  the  use  of  coal 
elsewhere,  it  was  much  greater.  As  an  industry,  however,  the  pro- 
duction both  of  pig-iron  and  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  is  increasingly 
prosperous.  The  ironworks  and  blast-furnaces  are  almost  wholly 
in  the  midland  districts.  Copper  has  been  mined  at  Falun  since  the 
lAth  century;  it  is  also  produced  at  Atvidaberg  in  0sterg6tland. 
Tne  production,  however,  has  greatly  decreased.  A  little  gold  and 
silver  are  extracted  at  Falun,  and  the  silver  mines  at  Sala  in  Vest- 
manlands  Lan  have  been  worked  at  least  since  the  i6th  century, 
but  here  again  the  output  has  decreased.  Lead  is  produced  at  Sala 
'  and  Kafveltorp,  and  zinc  ore  at  Ammebere.  Coal  is  found  in  small 
beds  in  Sk&ne,  east  and  north  of  Helsingborg,  at  Billesholm,  Bjuf 
andHdganas;  but  the  amount  raised,  although  increasing,  is  only 
some  300,000  tons  annually.  Mining  administration  is  in  the  charge 
of  a  special  bureau  of  the  board  of  trade.  The  Iron  Institute 
(Jdrnkantoret)  was  established  in  1748  as  a  financial  institution,  in 
which  the  chief  iron-mining  companies  have  shares,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  advantageous  loans  and  the  promotion  of  the  industry 
generally.  It  maintains  a  special  education  and  investigation  funci. 
There  are  schools  of  mining  at  Stockholm  (the  higher  school),  Falun 
and  Filipstad  in  Vermland. 

Manufactures. — If  the  total  value  of  the  output  of  the  manufac- 
turing industries  in  Sweden  be  taken  as  100,  tne  following  are  the 
most  important  of  those  industries,  according  to  the  approximate 
percentage  of  each  to  the  whole :  iron  industries  18-3,  and  mechanical 
works  4;  saw-milling  12*5  and  wood-pulp  works  2-5;  cloth-factories 
and  spinning-mills  8;  flour-mills  6*4;  sugar-refining  and  beet-sugar 
works  6;  spirit  distilling  and  manufacture  4-7,  and  brewing  2 '6; 
dairy  products  4*4-;  papermaldng  i-6;  leaving  a  remainder  of  29% 
for  other  industries.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  output  is  about 


£72,000,000.  The  great  mechanical  works  are  found  at  or  near 
Malm5,  Stockholm,  J6nkdping,  Trollh&ttan,  Motala  on  Lake  Vetter, 
Lund,  Gothenburg,  Karlstad,  Falun  and  Eskilstuna,  which  is 
especially  noted  for  its  cutlery.  A  few  other  establbhments  includ- 
ing both  mechanical  workshops  and  ore-extraction  works  may  be 
mentioned:  Domnarivet,  on  the  Dal  River,  near  Falun;  Sandviken, 
near  Gefle;  and  Bofors  in  Orebro  L&n.  The  principal  centres  of  the 
textile  industry  are  Norrkdping  in  Ostergdtland  and  Boris  in  Elfs- 
borg  Lftn,  where  there  are  weaving  schools;  and  the  industry  is 
spread  over  Elfsborg  L&n  and  the  vicinity  of  Gothenburg.  There 
is  a  linen  industry  in  Sm&land  and  in  the  south  of  Norrland.  One 
of  the  most  notable  special  industries  of  Sweden  is  match-making, 
for  which  there  are  large  works  at  JcnkOping,  Tidaholm  in  Skaraborg 
L&n  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kalmar.  The  centre  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  is  Sk4ne,  but  it  is  also  carried  on  in  the  island  of 
Gotland ;  its  great  access  of  prosperity  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  existence 
of  a  protective  duty  on  imported  sugar.  Spirit  distillation  centres 
in  Kjristianstad  Lan.  Among  other  industries  may  be  mentioned 
the  earthenware  works  at  Hogan&s  at  the  north  end  of  the  Sound, 
the  cement  works  of  Lomma  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  pottery  works 
of  Rdrstrand  in,  and'Gustafsbexig  near«  Stockholm;  where  beautiful 
ware  is  produced.  Stone  is  worked  chiefly  in  Goteborg  och  Bohus 
and  Blekinge  L&n. 

Commerce, — Exports  approach  £30,000,000  and  imports  £40,000,000 
in  average  annual  value. 

Of  the  total  exports  that  of  timber.  Wrought  and  unwrought, 
represents  50%;  the  other  principal  exports  with  approximate 
percentage  are:  iron  and  steel  1^*5,  iron  ore  3*6,  machinery  and 
implements  3*2,  and  other  iron  and  steel  goods  2*^;  butter  10;  paper 
3*4;  carpentry  work  3;  matches  2*3.  The  principal  imports  with 
percents^  to  the  whole  are:  coal  and  coke  i^,  grain  8,  coffee  4-6, 
machinery  ^,  wool,  yarn,  thread,  cotton  and  woollen  goods  ^•4; 
hides  and  skins  2*5.  Oil  and  fish  are  also  important.  The  principal 
countries  trading  with  Sweden  are  the  United  Kingdom  (exports 
from  Sweden  38-2%,  imports  to  Sweden  25* 7)*  Germany  (exports 
16%,  imports  39)  and  Denmark  (exports  14%,  imports  12*5). 
Other  countries  with  which  Sweden  has  mainly  an  eJcport  trade  are 
France,  the  Netherlands  and  Norway.  With  Russia  on  the  other 
hand  the  trade  is  principally  import,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  Denmark  and  Norway,  the  transit  trade  forms 
an  important  proportion  of  the  whole.  The  coal  imported  (which 
forms  over  90  %  of  the  whole  consumed)  comes  mainly  from  Great 
Britain;  while  most  of  the  colonial  produce,  such  as  coffee  and 
tobacco,  comes  through  Germany.  The  match  and  paper  export 
trade  is  principally  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Between  1865  and 
1888  Sweden  employed  a  modified  system  of  free  trade,  but  various 
enactments  in  1888  and  1892  reintroduced  methods  o£  protection. 

Shipping. — ^The  total  number  of  vessels  in  the  Swedish  commercial 
fleet  IS  about  3000  of  650,000  tons  register;  of  which  steamers 
represent  about  380,000  tons.  On  an  average  about  73,000  vessels, 
of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  17,500,000,  enter  and  clear  the  ports. 
The  principal  ports  of  register  are  Gothenbare,  Stockholm,  Helsing- 
borg and  Gefle,  in  order;  though  the  principal  commercial  ports  are 
Stockholm,  Gothenburg  and  Malmd.  Owing  to  the  natural  configura- 
tion of  the  coast  and  the  skUrg&rd  excellent  natural  harbours  are 
almost  without  number.  Artificial  harbours  are  consequently  few, 
bat  those  at  Helsingborg,  Malmd,  Halmstad,  Ystad  and  Kalmar 
may  be  mentioned,  i  he  principal  docks  are  at  Gothenburg,  Stock- 
holm, Malm6,  Oskarshamn  and  Norrkapinsr,  besides  the  naval  docks 
at  Kariskrona;  and  the  principal  ports  where  large  vessels  can  be 
accommodated  on  slips  are  Malm5,  Gothenburg,  Stockholm,  Karis- 
krona and  Gefle.  A  list  of  the  chief  ports  may  be  conveniently 
classified.  On  the  west  cosist  north  of  Gothenburg  are  StrOmstad, 
near  the  Norwegian  frontier,  and  Uddevalla,  on  a  deep  inlet  behind 
the  island  of  Orust,  35  m.  from  the  open  Cattegat.  South  of  Gothen- 
burg on  the  open  coast  are  Varber^  and  Halmstad ;  and  on  the  Sound 
are  the  three  large  ports  of  Helsingborg,  Landslcrona  and  Malmd. 
Passing  to  the  Baltic,  Trelleborg  and  Ystad  lie  on  the  southernmost 
coast  of  the  country,  and  Simrishamn,  Ahus  the  outport  of  Kristian- 
stad,  Karlshamn,  Ronneby  and  Kariskrona  on  the  wide  Hand  Bay. 
On  Kalmar  Sound  are  Kalmar  and  Oskarshamn;  and  continuing 
northward,  Vestervik,  S5deric5ping  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  Sl&t- 
bSiken,  Norrkdping,  similarly  situated  on  Br&viken,  and  Stockholm, 
far  within  the  skarglird.  On  the  Bothnian  coast  there  is  a  port  at 
or  near  the  mouth  of  each  great  river,  where  the  timber  floated  down 
from  the  interior  is  both  worked  and  exported.  The  chief  ports 
here,  from  south  to  north,  are:  Gefle,  Sdderhamn,  Hudiksvall, 
Sundsvall,  Hemdsand,  Omskdldsvik,  Umei,  Skelleftei,  Pite&  and 
Lule&,  the  last  exporting  the  ore  from  the  northern  iron-mines. 

Banks. — The  first  Swedish  bank,  called  the  Palmstruch  bank 
after  its  founder,  Johan  Palmstruch,  was  incorporated  in  1 656. 
It  began  to  issue  notes  in  1661.  It  was  shortly  afterwards  bankrupt, 
and  in  1668  the  Bank  of  Sweden  (Sveriies  Kiksbank)  succeeded  it. 
This  is  managed  by  a  board  of  seven  delegates,  the  chairman  being 
elected  by  the  government,  while  the  Riksdag  (parliament)  elects 
the  remainder.  It  began  to  issue  notes  in  1701.  This  ability  was 
shared  by  private  banks  with  solidary  responsibility  until  1903, 
but  under  a  reform  of  1897  the  riksbank  took  over,  from  1904, 
the  whole  right  of  issuing  paper  currency,  which  is  in  wide  use.  The 
capital  of  the  riksbank  is  50,000,000  kronor  (£2,250,000).     The 
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other  banks  are  joint-stock  banks  and  savings-banks,  of  which 
the  first  was  opened  at  Gothenburg  in  1820.  The  post  office  savings 
bank  was  opened  in  1884, 

Coinage,-^Th^^  counting  unit  in  the  Swedish  coinage  is  the  krana^ 
e^ual  to  I'i  shilling.  The  monetary  unit  is  jo  kronor  gold,  and  gold 
pieces,  not  widely  met  with  in  circulation,  are  struck  of  20,  10  and 
5  kronor.  Thekrona  equals  100  ore.  Silver  pieces  of  2  and  i  krona, 
50,  25  and  10  ore  are  struck,  and  bronze  pieces  of  5,  2,  and  i  dre. 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  have  the  same  monetary  system. 

Finance.— In  the  budget  for  191  o  revenue  and  expenditure  were 
estimated  at  £12,674,300.  The  principal  sources  of  income  in  the 
ordinary  revenue  are  railways,  forests,  telegraphs  and  rent  from  Crown 
lands;  and  those  in  the  revenue  voted  (J^vuiningar)^  which  is  about 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole,  customs,  the  taxes  on  spirits  and  beet- 
sugar,  and  income  from  the  post  office.  The  departments  to  which 
the  bulk  of  expenditure  is  devoted  are  those  of  the  army,  the  interior, 
the  navy  and  education.  A  large  proportion  of  the  army  expendi- 
ture was  formerly  defrayed  by  a  system  of  military  tenure  on  certain 
lands.  Land-taxes,  however,  were  finally  abolished  in  1904,  and 
their  place  was  taken  by  an  increased  taxation  on  real  estate,  revised 
triennially,  and  by  an  income  tax  arranged  on  a  sliding  scale,  up  to 
it%  of  the  income  (9^6  pence  in  the  £),  settled  according  to  individual 
declaration.  The  national  debt  was  practically  nil  until  c»  18^5, 
and  the  debt  contracted  thereafter  owes  its  existence  almost  wholly 
to  railway  construction.  It  increased  from  about  £2,300,000  in 
i860  to  £6,460,000  in  1870  and  £18,600,000  in  1900.  In  1904  it 
exceeded  £19,000,000.  The  grater  proportion  of  communal  revenue 
comes  from  income  and  property  tax.  the  sale  of  spirits  under  the 
Gothenburg  System,  and  contributions  from  the  treasury.  Primary 
education,  poor  relief,  and  Church  purposes  form  the  principal  items 
of  expenditure. 

Constitution  and  Government, — Sweden  is  a  Hmited  monarchy, 
the  constitution  riesting  primarily  on  a  law  (/egerings-formen) 
of  the  6th  of  June  1809.  The  king  is  irresponsible,  and  executive 
power  is  vested  in  him  alone.  All  his  resolutions,  however, 
must  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  cabinet  (statsrdd).  The 
cabinet  councillors  are  appointed  by  the  king  and  are  responsible 
to  the  parliament  {Riksdag).  They  are  eleven  in  number,  one 
being  prime  minister,  two  others  consultative  ministers,  and 
the  remaining  eight  heads  of  the  departments  of  administration, 
which  aite  justice,  foreign  affairs,  land  defence,  naval  defence, 
home  affairs,  finance,  public  works,  agriculture.  The  councillors 
must  be  of  Swedish  birth  and  adherents  of  the  Lutheran 
confession.  The  appointment  of  the  majority  of  public  ofl&cials 
is  vested  in  the  king,  who  can  himself  dismiss  cabinet  ministers 
aiid  certain  others,  whereas  in  most  cases  a  judicial  inquiry  is 
necessary  before  dismissal.  The  king  shares  legislative  powers 
with  the  Riksdag,  (parliament  or  diet),  possessing  the  rights  of 
initiation  and  absolute  veto.  He  has  also,  in  certain  adminis- 
trative and  economic  matters,  a  special  legislative  right. 

The  Riksdag  consists  of  two  chambers.  The  members  of  the 
first  chamber  are  elected  by  the  landsthing,  or  representative 
bodies  of  the  Idn^  and  by  the  municipal  coimcils  of  some  of  the 
larger  towns.  They  number  150,  and  are  distributed  among 
the  constituencies  in  proportion  to  population;  the  diistribution 
being  revised  every  tenth  year.  Eligibility  necessitates  Swedish 
birth,  an  age  of  at  least  35'  years,  and  the  possession,  at  the  time 
of  election  and  for  three  years  previously,  either  of  real  property 
to  the  value  of  80,000  kronor  (£4400),  or  an  annual  income  on 
which  taxes  have  been  paid  of  4000  kronor  (£220).  Members 
are  unpaid.  The  members  of  the  second  chamber  number  230, 
of  whom  150  are  elected  from  rural  constituencies  and  80  from 
towns.  The  members  receive  a  salary  of  1200  kronor  (£66), 
and  are  elected  for  a  period  of  three  years  by  electors,  or  directly, 
according  to  the  resolution  of  the  electoral  district.  Jf  a  member 
retires  during  that  period,  or  if  the  chamber  is  dissolved,  suc- 
ceeding members  are  elected  for  the  remainder  of  the  three 
years,  and  thus  the  house  is  wholly  renewed  at  regular  intervals, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  first  house.  The  franchise  was 
for  long  extremely  limited  in  comparison  with  other  countries, 
but  in  1907  universal  manhood  suffrage  was  introduced,  after 
protracted  dissension  and  negotiation  between  the  two  houses. 
Eligibility  to  the  lower  house  necessitates  possession  of  the 
elective  franchise,  an  age  of  at  least  25  years,  and  residence 
within  the  cotislitueucy.  Both  chambers  have  in  theory  equal 
power.  Before  bills  are  discussed  they  may  be  prepared  by 
committees,  which  play  an  important  part  in  the  work  of  the 
house.     The  agreement  of  both  chambers  is  necessary  before 


a  bill  becomes  law,  but  when  they  differ  on  budget  questions 
the  matter  is  settled  by  a  common  vote  of  both,  which  arrange- 
ment gives  the  second  chamber  a  certain  advantage  from  the 
greater  number  of  its  members.  By  revisers  elected  annually 
the  Riksdag  coutiols  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  an 
official  (justitieombudsman)  elected  in  the  same  way  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  controlled;  he  can  indict  any  functionary 
of  the  state  who  has  abused  his  power.  The  bank  of  the  kingdom 
is  superintended  by  trustees  elected  by  the  Riksdag,  and  in  the 
same  way  the  public  debt  is  administered  through  an  office 
(fiksgSldskontoret),  whose  head  is  appointed  by  the  Riksdag. 

Local  Government, — For  the  purposes  of  local  government  Sweden 
is  divided  into  25  administrative  districts  called  /an,  a  list  of  which 
is  given  in  the  paragraph  dealing  with  ix>pulation.  The  elected 
representative  bodv  in  each  is  the  landsihing^  which  deliberates  on 
the  affairs  of  the  fan  and  has  a  right  to  levy  taxes.  The  chief 
(^cial  of  the  l&n  is  the  Umdshdfdingj  under  whom  are  secretarial 
and  fiscal  departments.  Privileged  towns,  receiving  their  privileges 
from  the  government  (not  necessarily  on  the  basis  of  population), 
are  under  a  mayor  (borgmdstare)  and  aldermen  (rddmdn),  the  alder- 
men being  elected  by  the  citizens,  while  the  mayor  is  appointed 
by  the  government  from  the  first  three  aldermen  on  the  poll,  is  paid, 
and  holds  office  for  life.  Gothenburg  has  two  mayors,  and  the  city 
of  Stockholm  (j.v.),  a  I^n  in  itself,  has  a  special  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  major  rural  divisions  are  the  fdgderiert  under  bailiffs, 
a  subdivision  of  which  is  the  Idnsnusnsdistrtkt  under  a  Idnsman, 

Justice. — ^Justice  is  administered  by  tribunals  of  three  instances, 
(i)  There  are  1 19  rural  judicial  districts  {domsagor)^  which  may  be 
subdivided  into  judicial  divisions  (tingslag).  Each  tin^slag  has  a 
court  (hdradsrdU)t  consisting  of  a  judge  and  twelve  unpaid  assessors 
(ndmndemSn),  of  whom  seven  form  a  quorum,  elected  by  the  people. 
These,  if  unanimously  of  a  different  opinion  to  the  judge,  can  out* 
vote  him.  The  town-courts  in  the  privileged  towns  are  called 
rddstufvurdtteTt  and  consist  of  the  mayor  and  at  least  two  aldermen. 
(2)  There  are  three  higher  courts  (hofrdtter),  in  Stockholm,  J5nk6p- 
ing  and  Kristianstad.  (3)  The  Supreme  Court  {Hdgsta  Domstolen) 
passes  sentences  in  the  name  of  the  king,  who  is  nominally  the 
highest  judicial  authority.  The  court  has  a  membership  of  18 
justices  {justitierdd)t  two  of  whom  are  present  in  the  council  of  state 
when  law  questions  are  to  be  settled;  while  the  body  also  gives 
opinion  upon  all  proposed  changes  of  law. 

Army  and  ATfltry.— General  military  service  is  enforced.  Every 
Swedish  man  belongs  to  the  conscripts  (pdrnpliftige)  between 
the  age  of  21  and  40,  during  which  time  he  serves  eight  years  in  the 
first  levy,  four  in  the  second,  and  eight  in  the  reserves.  The  con- 
scripts were  fortoerly  trained  for  90  days,  but  according  to  the  law 
of  1901,  the  conscript  is  bound  to  serve  in  time  of  peace — in  the 
infantry,  position  artillery,  fortress  artillery,  fortress  engineers,  and 
the  army  service  corps  a  total  of  240  days;  and  in  the  cavalry,  field 
artillery,  field  engineers,  and  field  telegraph  corps  a  total  of  365  days. 
The  permanent  cadres  number  about  22,000,  and  about  85,000  men 
are  annually  trained  as  recruits  or  recalled  for  further  training.  The 
or^nization  of  the  army  in  time  of  peace  is  as  follows:  82  battalions 
of  infantrjj  (28  regiments),  50  squacirons  of  cavalry,  71  field  artillery 
and  7  positiort  artillery  batteries,  10  fortress  artillery,  16  engineer, 
and  18  army  service  corps  companies.  There  are  six  divisions, 
quartered  at  Helsingbor^,  Linkdping,  Sk5fde,  Stockholm  (two), 
and  Hern6sand;  in  addition  to  the  Gotland  troops  quartered  at 
Visby.  A  division  in  time  of  war  would  probably  consist  of  2  batta- 
lions of  infantiy  (4  regiments,  12  battalions),  with  4  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  i  artillery  regiment,  1  company  of  engineers,  &c.  A 
cavalry  division  would  consist  of  2  brigades  of  8  squadrons  each, 
and  I  brigade  of  horse  artillery.  It  is  estimated  that  500,000  men 
are  available  for  service  in  the  various  capacities  in  case  of  war. 
There  are  fortresses  at  Stockholm  (Vaxholm  and  Oscar-Fredriks- 
borg),  Boden  on  the  northern  railway  near  the  Russian  frontier, 
Kansborg  on  Lake  Vetter,  and  Karlskronai ;  and  there  are  forts  at 
Gothenburg  and  on  Gotland.  The  reforms  of  190 1  abolished  the 
indelta,  a  body  including  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  who  lived  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  in  some  cases  having  their  houses 
provided  for  them.  •  This  peculiar  system  of  military  tenure  (indel- 
ningsverket)  originated  in  the  17th  century,  when  certain  landowners 
were  exempt  from  other  military  obligations  if  they  provided  and 
maintained  armed  men.  The  navy  is  small,  including  11  ironclads 
of  3100  to  3650  tons._  The  personnel  consists  of  a  cadre,  reserve  and 
about  17,000  conscripts.  It  also  includes  two  coast-artillery  regi- 
ments, with  headquarters  at  Vaxholm  and  Karlskrona.  The  prin- 
cipal naval  station  is  Kariskrona,  and  there  is  another  at  Stockholm. 

Religion. — More  than  99  %  of  the  total  population  belong  to  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  Church,  of  which  the  king  is  the  supreme  head. 
Sweden  is  divided  into  12  dioceses  and  186  deaneries,  the  head 
of  the  diocese  of  Upsala  being  archbishop.  The  parish  is  an 
important  unit^  in  secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  connexions. 
The  rector  presides  over  the  local  school  board,  which  is  appointed 
by  the  church  assembly  (kyrkostdmrnan)^  and  thus  an  intimate 
relation  between  the  church  and  education  has  long  been  maintained. 
A  peculiar  duty  of  the  clergy  is  found  in  the  husforhor  or  meetings 
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designed  to  enable  the  priest  to  test  and  develop  the  religious 
knowledge  of  his  parishioners  by  methods  of  catechism.  It  was 
formeriy  enjoined  upon  the  clergy  to  visit  parishioners  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  system  is  still  maintained  in  the  form  of  meetings, 
which  have  in  some  cases,  however,  acquired  a  character  mainly 
devotional.  The  parishes  number  2556,  but  one  living  may  include 
more  than  one  parish.  In  the  sparsely  inhabited  districts  of  the 
north  the  parish  is  sometime^  of  enormous  extent,  thus  that  of 
Gellivara  has  an  area  of  about  6500  sq.  m.  .  In  such  cases  the  priest 
often  makes  protracted  journeys  from  farm  to  farm  througn  his 
parish,  and  on  certain  occasions  the  congregation  at  his  church  will 
mchide  many,  both  Swedes  and  Lapps,  who  have  travelled  perhaps 
for  several  days-  in  order  to  be  present.  Dissenters  are  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Swedish  Church,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  secular  duties  of  the  priests. 

Education, — ^The  connexion  between  the  church  and  education 
is  !3o  close  that  the  control  of  both  is  vested  in  a  single  department 
of  the  government.  Primary  education  is  carried  on  in  comnK>n 
schools  of  different  £[rades,  under  both  local  and  state  inspec- 
tion, the  parish  being  the  school  district.  Seminaries  are 
maintained  for  common  school  teachers,  with  a  four  yeard'  course. 
At  Haparanda  and  Mattisudden  in  Norbotten  there  are  special 
institutions  for  teachers  for  the  Finnish  and  Lapp  population 
respectively.  Wide  attention  was  attracted  to  Swedish  educational 
methods  principally  by  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  Sloyd 
{sldjd)y  initiated  at  the  N^s  seminary  near.  Gothenbuiig,  and  con- 
cerned with  the  teaching  of  manual  occupations,  both  for  boys  and 
for  girls.  The  higher  education  of  the  people  is  provided  by  people's 
high  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  especially  for  the  peasantry, 
maintained  by  the  county  councils,  agricultural  societies  and  tne 
state,  and  providing  a  two  years'  course  both  in  general  education 
and  in  special  practical  subjects  according  to  local  needs.  The 
men's  course  is  held  in  winter;  and  a  women's  course,  in  some  in- 
stances, in  summer.  The  workmen's  institutes  in  the  towns  have 
a  similar  object.  A  system  of  university  extension  has  been  de- 
veloped on  the  English  pattern,  summer  courses  being  held  at  Upsala 
and  Lund.  In  connexion  with  the  army  reform  of  i^oi  a  system 
of  army  high  schools  was  proposed  for  conscripts  while  serving. 
Technical  education  is  provided  in  higher  schools  at  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg  and  certain  other  large  industrial  centres;  and  in  lower 
schools  distributed  throughout  the  country,  in  which  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  prevailing  local  industries.  The  agricultural 
and  forestry  schools  have  been  mentioned  in  the  paragrapns  on  these 
subjects.  Public  schools  for  boys  are  provided  by  the  state,  each 
bishop  being  superintendent  (eforus)  of  those  in  his  diocese.  In  the 
three  lowest  classes  (out  of  a  total  of  nine)  a  single  system  of  instruc- 
tion is  practised ;  thereafter  there  are  classical  and  scientific  sides. 
Greek  is  taught  only  in  a  section  of  the  upper  classical  classes.  Of 
modern  languages,  German  is  taught  throughout;  English  in  all 
classes  of  the  scientific  side,  and  the  upper  classical  classes.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  singing,  drill  and  gymnastics.  The  school 
terms  together  occupy  34!  weeks  in  the  year.  At  the  schools 
examinations  are  held  for  entrance  to  the  universities  and  certain 
higher  special  schools.  Owing  to  the  high  development  of  state 
public  schools,  private  schools  for  boys  are  few ;  but  higher  schools 
lor  girls  are  all  private,  excepting  the  higher  seminary  tor  teachers 
and  the  state  normal  school  at  Stockholm.  The  state  universities 
are  at  Upsala  and  Lund,  a,nd  with  these  ranks  the  Caroline  Medical 
Institution  at  Stockholm.  There  are  universities  (founded  by 
private  individual  benefactions,  but  under  state  control)  at  Stock- 
holm and  Gothenburg.  The  faculties  at  Upsala  and  Lund  are 
theology,  law,  medicine  and  philosophy  (including  both  art  and 
science).  The  courses  are  long,  ranging  from  six  to  nine  years;  and 
the  degrees  are  those  of  candidate,  licentiate  and  doctor.  The 
students,  who  are  distinguished  bv  their  white  caps,  are  divided  for 
social  purposes  into  "  nations  "  tfan^kap)  of  ancient  origin,  based 
upon  the  distinctions  between  natives  of  different  parts. 

Scientific  Institutions. — ^Among  the  scientific  and  literary  societies 
are  to  be  noted  the  Swedish  Academy,  consisting  of  18  members, 
which    was    instituted    in    1786    by    Gustavus    III.,    after    the 

gattem  of  the  Academie  Fran^ise,  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
wedish  language  and  literature;  and  the  Academy  of  Science, 
founded  in  1739  by  Linnaeus  and  others  for  the  promotion 
of  the  natural  sciences.  The  first  distributes  one  and  tne  second 
two  of  the  prizes  of  the  Nobel  Foundation,  A  fourth  prize  is  distri- 
buted by  the  Caroline  Institution  at  Stockholm.  There  may  be 
mentioned  further  the  Royal  Academies  of  Literature,  Histoiy  and 
Antiquities  (1786),  of  Agriculture  (1811),  of  Arts  (1735)  and  of  Music 
(1771).  The  principal  museums  and  art  and  other  collections  are 
in  Stockholm,  Upsala  and  Lund,  and  Gothenburg.  The  Royal 
Library  in  the  Humleg&rd  Park  at  Stockholm,  and  the  university 
libraries  at  Upsala  and  Lund  are  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  every 
publication  printed  in  the  kingdom.  Certain  of  the  large  towns  have 
excellent  public  libraries,  and  parish  libraries  are  widely  distributed. 
See  Sweden,  its  People  and  its  Industry,  a  government  publication 
(ed.  G.  Sundbarg)  dealing  with  the  land  and  people  in  every  aspect 
(Eng.  vers.,  Stockholm,  190^);  Bidrag  till  Sveriges  officiela  statistik 
(Stockholm,  1857  seq.);  Stattstisk  Tidskrift,  periodically  from  1862; 
Publications  (year-book,  guides,  &c.)  of  the  Svenska  Turisifdreningen 


(Swedish  Touring  Club)  Stockholm;  periodical  Bulletin  of  the 
Geological  Institute  of  Upsala  University,  in  which  may  be  noted 
K.  Ahlenius,  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntniss  der  Seenkettenregion  in  Schwedisck- 
Lapplandy  No.  v.  (iQOo);  Also  Dahlman,  Inledning  til  Sveriges 
physikalska  geografi  (Stockholm,  1857);  Statistiskt  lexicon  ofrer 
Sverige  (Stockholm,  1 859-1 870);  M.  H6jer,  Konungariket  Sveri'ge 
(Stocwiolm,  1 875-1 883);  C.  Almqvist,  La  Su^,  ses  progrls  sociaux 
(Stockholm,  1879);  P.  B.  Du  Chaillu^  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 
(London,  1881);  C.  M.  Rosenberg,  Geografiskt-statisHskt  hannleoncon 
ofrer  Sverige  (Stockholm,  1 882-1 885) ;  W.  W.  Thomas,  Sweden  and  the 
Swedes  (Chicago  and  New  York,  1891) ;  Healey,  EducaHonal  Systems 
of  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  (London,  1893);  Nystrdm,  Handbok 
t  Sveriges  geografi  (Stockholm,  1895),  and  Sveriges  rike  (Stockholm, 
1902) ;  G.  Andersson,  Geschichte  der  Vegetation  Schwedens  (Leipzig, 
1896);  K.  Ahlenius,  Sverige,  geogrqfisk,  iopo^afisk,  statistisk  beskrtf- 
ning  (Stockholm) ;  and  for  geology,  A.  G.  Nathorst,  Sveriges  geologi 
(Stockholm).  For  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  various  districts 
see  the  publications  of  the  Sveriges  Geologiska  Undersdkning, 
and  also  the  volumes  of  the  Geologiska  Foreningens  i  Stockholm 
Forhandlingar.  (O.  J.  R.  H.) 

History 

Remains  dating  from  the  Stone  Age  are  found  scattered  over 
the  southern  half  of  Sweden,  but  it  is  only  along  the  south  coast 
and  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Cattegat  that  they  occur 
in  any  considerable  quantity.  The  antiquities  of  the  Bronze 
Age  are  much  more  widely  distributed  and  reach  as  far  ais  the 
north  of  Helsingland.  It  is  evident  that  the  country  must  at 
thi^  time  have  been  fairly  populous.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  human  remains  found  the  population  in  general  in 
both  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  seems  to  have  been  similar 
in  type  to  that  of  the  present  day,  and  there  is  no  clear  evidence 
for  the  advent  of  a  new  race.  The  Iron  A^e  probably  began 
in  the  south  of  Sweden  at  any  rate  some  three  or  four  centuries 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  (See  further  Scandi- 
navian Civilization.) 

The  first  historical  notice  relating  to  Sweden  is  contained  in 
Tacitus,  Germania,  cap.  44.  This  book:  was  probably  published 
in  A.D.  98  or  99  and  in  the  passage  mentioned  we  £nd  the 
name  of  the  chief  people  of  the  peninsula,  the  Bariy 
Swedes  proper,  Suiones  (0.  N.  Sviar,  Swed.  R9(»aand 
Svear,  A.  S.  Sweon),  who  eventually  gave  their  ^^'*^^'' 
name  to  the  whole  country.  According  tp  Tacitus  they  were 
governed,  by  a  king  whose  power  was  absolute  and  comprehen- 
sive, and  possessed  a  strong  fleet  which  secured  them  from  the 
fear  of  hostile  incursions.  Hence  arms  were  not  borne  in  times 
of  peace  but  stored  away  under  charge  of  a  slave,  and  Tacitus 
suggests  in  explanation  that  the  royal  policy  did  not  commit  this 
trust  to  noble,  freeman  or  freedman.  Their  original  territories 
lay  on  both  sides  o{  the  MaUar,  in  the  provinces  later  known  as 
Upland,  Sodermanland  and  Westmanland.  Tacitus  mentions 
another  tribe,  the  Sitones,  which  he  places  next  to  the  Suiones, 
but  they  have  not  been  identified,  and  it  is  not  clear  from  his 
description  whether  they  lived  within  the  peninsula  or  not. 
The  only  information  he  gives  about  them  is  that  they  were 
ruled  over  by  a  woman.  Other  early  Roman  writers,  Mela  and 
Pliny,  mention  the  coimtry  under  the  name  Scandinavia 
(Skine),  a  name  which  in  native  records  seems  always  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  southernmost  district  in  the  peninsula. 
Little  information,  however,  is  given  by  these  authorities 
with  regard  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  people  next  in  importance  to  the  Suiones  in  the 
peninsula  (Swed.  Gotar,  O.  N.  Gautar,  A.  S.  Geatas)  are  first 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (under  the  form  Goutai  for  Gautoi), 
together  with  a  number  of  other  tribal  names,  most  of  which 
unfortunately  cannot  be  identified,  owing  to  the  corrupt  state 
of  the  text.  Ptolemy  puts  the  Gotar  in  the  southern  part,  of 
the  country,  and  from  the  earliest  historical  times  their  pame  has 
been  given  to  the  whole  region  between  the  Cattegat  and  the 
Baltic,  exclusive  of  the  provinces  of  Halland  and  Skine  which 
down  to  the  17th  century  always  belonged  to  Denmark  The 
coast  of  the  Cattegat  north  of  the  Gota  Elv  was  reckoned  in' 
Norway.  Gotaland  consisted  of  the  provinces  of  Vestergotland 
and  Ostergotland  divided  from  one  another  by  Lake  Veller, 
together  with  Smiland.  In  early  times  VestergotJand  seems 
to  have  been  by  far  the  most  important. 

Vermland,  the  district  to  the  north  of  Lake  Vener  and  the 
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whole  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  Svealand  setin  to  have 
been  of  small  importance.  Jftmtland  was  always  considered 
a  part  of  Norway.  After  the  time  of  Ptolemy  we 
iDTAtaej!'  ^^^  ^^  more  of  Sweden  until  the  6th  century,  when 
a  surprisingly  full  account  of  its  peoples  is  given 
by  the  Gothic  historian  Jordanes.  He  mentions  both  the  Svear 
(Swcthans)  and  the  G5tar  together  with  other  peoples,  the 
names  of  several  of  which  can  be  recognized  in  the  district — 
names  of  later  times,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  corruptions  of  the 
text.  He  praises  the  horses  of  the  Svear  and  speaks  of  their 
great  trade  in  furs  of  arctic  animals  which  were  transferred 
from  merchant  to  merchant  until  they  reached  Rome.  About 
the  other  peoples  of  Sweden  he  gives  a  few  details,  chiefly  of 
physical  or  moral  characteristics,  commenting  upon  the  warlike 
nature  of  the  Visigauti,  the  mildness  of  the  Finns,  the  lofty 
stature  of  the  Vinovii  and  the  meat  and  egg  diet  of  the  Rere- 
fennae.  Jordanes's  statement  regarding  the  prevalence  of  trade 
with  Sweden  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  many  coins  and 
bracteates  of  the  period  have  been  found  in  the  country.  Of 
these  the  coins  are  chiefly  Roman  and  Byzantine  gold  pieces 
of  the  5th  century,  the  bracteates  copies  of  Roman  coins  of 
the  same  period. 

Procopius,  the  contemporary  of  Jordanes  {Gothica,  ii.  15) 
likewise  gives  an  account  of  Sweden,  which  he  calls  Thule,but 
.  the  only  tribes  which  he  names  are  the  Skrithephinnoi 
(A.  S.  ScriSefinnas),  a  wild  people  of  Finnish  stock, 
and  the  G6tar  (Gautoi)  whom  he  describes  as  a  '^  nation 
abounding  in  men."  For  the  same  period  we  derive  a  consider- 
able amount  of  information  with  regard  to  Swedish  affairs  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  Beowulf.  The  hero  himself  belonged 
to  the  Greatas  {Le.  in  all  probability  G5tar,  though  the  identifica- 
tion is  disputed  by  some  scholars),  his  mother  being  the  daughter 
of  their  king  Hrethel.  Haethcyn,  the  son  and  successor  of  this 
Hrethel,  is  said  to  have  perished  in  a  disastrous  battle  against 
the  Svear,  but  his  fall  was  avenged  by  his  brother  Hygelac  in 
a  subsequent  engagement  in  which  the  Swedish  king  Ongentheow 
was  killed.  This  Hygdac  is  clearly  identical  with  that  Chochi- 
laicus  wrongly  described  as  a  Danish  king  by  Gregory  of  Tours 
(iii.  3)  who  made  a  piratical  expedition  to  the  lower  Rhine  which 
ended  in  his  defeat  and  death  in  a  battle  with  the  Franks  under 
Theodberht  about  a.d.  520.  The  poem  contains'  several  allusions 
to  this  disaster.  We  learn  further  that  about  the  time  of 
Hygelac's  death  strife  broke  out  in  the  royal  family  of  the 
Svear,  between  Onela,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ongentheow,  and 
Eanmund  and  Eadgils,  the  sons  of  his  brother  Ohthere.  The 
latter  fled  for  protection  to  the  G5tar  and  the  war  which  ensued 
cost  the  Uves  of  Eanmund  and  of  Heardred  the  son  and  successor 
of  Hygelac.  According  to  the  poem  Beowulf  himself  now  be- 
came king  of  the  Gdtax  and  assisted  Eadgils  in  a  campaign  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  Onela  and  the  acquisition  of  the  throne 
by  his  nephew.  What  is  said  in  the  poem  with  regard  to  the 
end  of  Beowulf  belongs  to  the  realm  of  myth,  and  for  three 
centuries  after  this  time  we  have  no  reference  to  Swedish  afiaitis 
in  Englrah  or  other  foreign  authorities.  Moreover  after  the  time 
of  Beowulf  and  Jordanes  there  are  very  few  references  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  G5tar  and  in  Olaf  Skttttkonung's  time  it  was 
merely  an  earldom.  The  kingdom  must  have  come  to  an  end 
between  the  6th  and  loth  centuries  a.d.,  and  probably  quite 
early  in  that  period. 

The  Ynglingatal,  a  poem  3aid  to  have  been  composed  by 
ThioQolfr  of  Hvln,  court-poet  of  Harold  Faurhair,  king  of  Norway, 
The  gives  a  genealogy  of  Harold's  family,  which  it  carries 

YnsfiiBzatah  back  to  the  early  kings  of  the  Svear.  Snorri  Stur- 
Mtfi^  hison  (1178-1241)  the  Icelandic  author  using  this 
Uagassga.  p^^j^  ^  ^  \idisi^  and  amplifying  it  from  other 
sources,  wrote  the  Ynglinga  Saga,  which  traces  back  the 
history  of  the  family,  generation  by  generation,  to  its  beginning. 
In  this  saga  ACils  (the  Eadgils  of  Beoumlf),  son  of  Ottarr  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  figures.  The  account  given  of.  him  agrees 
in  general  with  the  statements  in  Beawidf,  though  the  nature 
of  his  relations  with  Ali  (Onela)  has  been  misunderstood.  The 
decisive  battle  between  the  two  kings  is  said  to  have  taken  place 


on  the  frozen  surface  Of  Lake  Wener.  Ongentheow  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  forgotten  in  Norse  tradition  and  his  place 
is  taken  by  a  certain  Egill.  The  saga  further  states  that  AGils 
was  an  enthusiastic  horse-breeder  and  that  he  met  with  his  death 
through  a  fall  from  his  horse.  This  point  is  of  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  the  notice  of  Jordanes,  mentioned  above,  with 
regard  to  the  horses  of  the  Svear.  Other  northern  authorities 
such  as  Saxo  and  the  Hrolfs  Saga  Kraka  represent  ASils  in  a 
very  unfavourable  light  as  niggardly  and  addicted  to  sorcery. 

The  Ynglingatal  and  Ynglinga  Saga  enumerate  Aoil's  ancestors 
to  no  less  than  seventeen  generations,  with  short  accounts  of 
each.  We  have  no  means  of  checking  the  genealogy  from  other 
sources,  and  the  majority  of  the  characters  are  probably  to  be 
regarded  as  mythical.  The  origin  of  the  family  is  traced  to 
the  god  Frey,  son  of  Ni6r5r,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  Upsala, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Sweden.  His  reign  is  represented  as  a 
golden  age  of  peace  and  prosperity  and  the  great  wealth  of  the 
sanctuary  is  said  to  have  taken  its  beginning  from  the  offerings 
at  his  tomb.  His  full  name  appears  to  have  been  Yngvifreyr 
or  Ingunar  Freyr  and  his  descendants  are  collectively  termed 
Ynglingar,  though  we  also  occasionally  meet  with  the  name 
Skilfingar,  which  corresponds  with  the  name  Scilfingar  borne 
by  the  Swedish  royal  family  in  Beowulf. 

After  the  time  of  ACils  the  Ynglingar  remained  in  possession 
of  Upsala  for  four  generations  according  to  the  saga.  Ultimately 
the  treachery  and  the  murderous  disposition  of  the  king  named 
Ingialdr  led  to  his  overthrow  by  a  prince  from  Sk&ne,  called 
Ivarr  Vi5fa8mi.  His  son  Olafr  'IY6telgia  withdrew  to  Vermland, 
which  he  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  though  he  was 
subsequently  sacrificed  by  his  subjects  in  a  time  of  famine.  It 
is  stated  in  the  saga  that  the  Swedish  kings  were  believed  to 
have  control  over  the  seasons  like  their  ancestor,  the  god  Frey,  • 
and  traces  of  this  belief  seem  to  have  lingered  in  the  country 
down  to  the  times  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  The  sons  of  Olafr  Tr^telgia 
moved  westward  into  Norway,  and  if  we  may  trust  the  saga, 
the  Swedish  kingdom  never  again  came  into  the  possession  of 
their  family. 

The  subsequent  kings  of  Sweden  are  said  to  have  been  descended 
from  Ivarr  ViftfaRmi.  The  most  prominent  figures  in  this  family 
are  Haraldr  Hilditdnn  Ivarr's  grandson  and  his  tairoduc 
nephew  SigurCr  Hringr.  The  story  of  the  battle  ^v  of 
between  these  two  at  Br&vik,  in  which  Haraldr  lost  ChrtstiMBHy. 
his  life,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  northern  literature.  But 
the  position  of  these  kings  with  regard  to  Sweden  is  far  from 
clear.  Their  home  is  probably  to  be  placed  on  the  Cattegat 
rather  than  on  the  Baltic.  The  same  is  true  also  of  Ragnarr 
Lo5br6k,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  SigurSr  Hringr. 
About  the  year  830  the  missionary  bishop  Ansgar  made  his 
first  expedition  to  Sweden.  He  made  his  way  to  Birca  on  the 
MUlar.  The  king  whom  he  found  reigning  there  is  called  Bjom 
(Bern)  and  is  generally  identified  with  the  king  Bj6m  for  whom 
Bragi  the  Old  composed  the  poem  called  Ragnarsdripa.  On 
his  subsequent  journeys  to  Sweden  Ansgar  encountered  kings 
called  Olafr  and  Onundr.  He  appears  to  have  met  with  consider- 
able immediate  success  in  his  missionary  enterprises,  although 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  churches  he  founded  long 
survived  his  death,  and  no  serious  mission  seems  to  have  been 
attempted  for  more  than  a-  century  afterwards. 

During  the  9th  century  extensive  Scandinavian  settlements 
were  made  on  the  east  side  of  the  Baltic,  and  even  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Louis  I,  we  hear  of  piratical  expedi-  scandh 
tions  on  the  Black  Sea  and  on  the  Caspian.    The  navlan 
famous   expeditions   of    Rurik   and   Askold   which  ^Jf^^f*** 
resulted   in   the   origin  of   the  Russian  monarchy     *^""  * 
appear  to  have  taken  place  towards  the  middle  of  the  9th 
century,  but  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  connect  these 
names  with  any  families  known  to  us  from  Swedish  tradition. 
Proofs  of  extensive  Scandinavian  settlement  in  Russia  are  to 
be  found  partly  in  the  Russian  names  assigned  to  the  Dnieper 
rapids  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  partly  in  references 
to  this  people  made  by  foreign  representatives  at  the  court  of 
Byzantium.    The  fact  that  many  of  the  names  which  occur 
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in  Russian  chronicles  seem  to  be  peculiarly  Swedish  suggests 
that  Sweden  was  the  home  of  the  settlers,  and  the  best  authorities 
consider  that  the  original  Scandinavian  conquerors  were  Swedes 
who  had  settled  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Baltic. 

In  the  time  of  Harold  Fairhair,  probably  about  the  beginning 
of  the  loth  century,  we  hear  of  a  king  named  Eric  the  son  of 
iOagt  In  EiBund  at  Upsala,  whose  authority  seems  to  have 
tbewtb  reached  as  far  as  Norway.  Later  in  the  century 
Century,  there  is  record  of  a  king  named  Bjom  k  Haugi 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Eric  and  to  have  reigned 
&fty  years.  Bjom's  sons  and  successors  were  Olaf  and  Eric 
the  Victorious.  Styrbiorn  Starki,  the  son  of  Olaf,  being  refused 
his  share  of  the  government  by  Eric  after  his  father's  death, 
made  himself  a  stronghold  at  Jomsborg  in  Pomerania  and  spent 
some  years  in  piratical  expeditions.  Eventually  he  betook  him- 
self to  Harold  Bluetooth,  then  kii^g  of  Denmark,  and  endea- 
voured to  secure  his  assistance  in  gaining  the  Swedish  throne 
by  force  of  arms.  Although  he  failed  in  this  attempt  he  was 
not  deterred  from  attacking  Eric,  and  a  battle  took  place  between 
the  two  at  the  Fyrisi  (close  to  Upsala)  in  which  Styrbiorn  was 
defeated  and  killed.  Eric  himself  died  ten  years  after  this  battle, 
apparently  about  993.  According  to  the  story  he  had  obtained 
victory  from  Odin  in  return  for  a  promise  to  give  himself  up  at 
the  end  of  ten  years.  Under  his  son  and  successor  Olaf,  surnamed 
BsUMiBb'  Sk5ttkonung,  Christianity  was  fully  established  in 
went  of  Sweden.  Olaf  Tryggvason,  the  king  of  Norway, 
ChriMd'  had  married  his  sister  Ingibiorg  to  Ragnvald,  earl 
*"^*  of  Vestergbtland,  on  condition  that  he  should  receive 
baptism,  and  the  Swedish  king's  wife  was  also  a  Christian,  though 
he  himself  was  not  baptized  imtil  1008  by  Sigfrid  at  Husaby. 
A  quarrel  arose  in  the  last  years  of  the  loth  century  between 
Olaf  Skottkonung  and  Olaf  Tryggvason.  The  latter  had  applied 
for  the  hand  of  SigriQ,  the  widow  of  Eric  the  Victorious,  but  had 
insulted  her  on  her  refusal  to  become  a  Christian.  In  the  year 
1000,  when  the  Norwegian  king  was  in  Pomerania,  a  coalition 
was  formed  between  the  king  of  Sweden,  Sweyn  Forkbeard, 
king  of  Denmark,  and  earl  Eric  of  Lade,  and  the  allies  waylaid 
their  enemy  off  the  coast  near  RUgen  and  overthrew  him  in 
Reigaoi  the  great  sea-battle  of  Svolder.  Under  Olaf  Sk5tt- 
oiafSkdtt'  konung  Sweden  became  the  mightiest  of  the  king- 
kottung,  doms  of  the  north,  in  spite  of  the  king's  own 
inactivity.  She  lost  her  lands  east  of  the  Baltic,  but  received  as 
compensation  in  Norway  part  of  Trondhjem  and  the  district 
now  called  Bohuslan.  These  lands  Olaf  handed  over  to  Earl 
Sweyn,  brother  of  Earl  Eric  (whose  father  Haakon  had  governed 
Norway),  as  a  marriage  portion  for  his  daughter  Holmfri5. 
Some  years  later  we  hear  of  hostilities  between  Olaf  Skottkonung 
and  another  Norwegian  prince,  Olaf  Haraldsson  (the  Fat),  who 
raided  Sweden  and  was  besieged  in  the  Malar  by  the  Swedish 
king.  In  Z014,  the  year  of  Earl  Eric's  departure  to  England 
with  Canute,  Olaf  Haraldsson,  returning  to  Norway  as  king,  put 
an  end  to  the  Swedish  and  Danish  supremacy,  and  in  1015  he 
forced  Earl  Swesm  to  leave  the  country.  Trifling  border-quarrels 
followed,  but  in  1017  a  truce  was  arranged  between  Norway 
and  Vestergotland,  where  Earl  Ragnvald  was  still  in  power. 
Olaf  of  Norway  now  sent  his  marshal  Bjom  to  Ragnvald  to 
arrange  a  peace.  Ragnvald  brought  him  to  a  great  assembly 
at  Upsala  in  February  1018.  At  this  meeting  Bj5rn,  supported 
by  the  earl,  asked  for  peace,  and  Olaf  was  compelled  by  the 
pressure  of  the  lawman  Thorgny  to  agree  to  this  and  also  to 
promise  his  daughter  Ingeger^  in  marriage  to  the  Norse  king. 
The  marriage,  however,  never  got  beyond  the  betrothal  stage, 
and  at  Earl  Ragnvald's  suggestion  Astrid,  her  half-sister,  was 
substituted,  contrary  to  the  will  of  Olaf  Sk5ttkonung.  Such  was 
the  anger  of  the  king  that  Ragnvald  was  forced  to  accompany 
IngegerO  to  Russia,  where  she  was  married  to  the  grand-<iuke 
Jaroslav  at  Novgorod.  In  Sweden,  however,  both  the  Vestgotar 
and  the  Upland  Sviar  were  discontented,  the  former  on  accoimt 
of  the  breaking  of  the  king's  promise  to  Olaf  of  Norway  and  the 
latter  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  religion,  and 
their  passions  were  further  inflamed  by  the  lawman  Anund  of 
Skara.    A  rising  in  Upland  compelled  Olaf  to  share  his  power 


with  his  son  Jacob,  whose  name  was  changed  to  Anund  by  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt.  A  meeting  was  then  arranged  between 
the  kings  of  Norway  and  Sweden  at  Kongelf  in  1019,  and  this 
resulted  in  a  treaty.  The  death  of  Olaf.  Skottkonung  is  assigned 
by  Snorri  Sturluson  to  the  winter  of  io2Z'i033.  His  grave  is 
still  shown  at  Husaby  in  Vestergdtland. 

Anund,  now  sole  king,  early  in  his  reign  allied  himself  with 
Olaf  Haraldsson  against  Canute  of  Denmark,  who  had  demanded 
the  restitution  of  the  rights  possessed  by  his  father  KiagAMm4$ 
Sweyn  in  Norway.  The  allies  took  advantage  of  f^^OJi- 
the  Danish  king's  absence  to  harry  his  land.  On  *  ^*^* 
his  return  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought  at  Helgi  A, 
and  Anund  returned  to  Sweden.  Olaf  was  driven  from 
Norway  by  the  Danes,  but  returning  in  1030  he  raised  a 
small  army  in  Sweden  and  marched  through  JSmtland  to  Trond- 
hjem only  to  meet  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Stiklestad.  After 
death  he  was  worshipped  in  Sweden,  especially  in  Gotland.  We 
hear  from  Adam  of  Bremen  that  Anund  was  young  in  years  but 
old  in  wisdom  and  cunning;  he  was  called  KolbrHnnea  because 
he  had  the  houses  of  evildoers  burnt.  Like  Olaf  Sk5ttkonung 
he  caused  coins  to  be  struck  at  Sigtuna,  of  which  a  few  remain.' 
The  moneyers'  names  are  English.  The  coins  of  Anund  surpass 
all  that  were  struck  during  the  next  two  centuries.  He  appears 
to  have  died  about  1050,  according  to  Adam  of  Bremen.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Emund  the  Old,  who  Bmana  t&e 
had  been  previously  passed  over  because  his  mother  OM,  ioso- 
was  unfree,  the  daughter  of  a  Slav  prince  and  '^'^^ 
captured  in  war.  This  king  had  become  a  Christian,  but 
soon  quarrelled  with  Adalhard,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  and 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Swedish  church, 
which  was  not  obtained  for  another  century.  Emund,  who  was 
given  the  name  Slemme,  had  territorial  disputes  with  Denmark  in 
the  early  part  of  his  reign.  These  disputes  were  settled  by  a 
rectification  of  boundaries  which  assigned  Blekinge  to  Denmark. 

With  the  death  of  Emund,  which  took  place  in  1060,  the  old 
family  of  Swedish  kings  dies  out.  The  successor  of  Emund  the 
Old  was  a  king  named  Steinkd  who  had  married  c^  .  .  . 
the  daughter  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  the  son  t^S-wi6. 
of  a  certain  Ragnvald,  perhaps  connected  with  the 
Vestergotland  Ragnvald,  of  the  reign  of  Olaf  Sk&ttkonung. 
Steinkd  was  bom  in  Vesterg5tland  and  was  wannly  attached 
to  the  Christian  religion.  The  Adalhard  who  had  quarrelled 
with  Emimd  the  Old  now  sent  a  bishop,  Adalhard  the  younger, 
to  Scara.  Christianity  was  by  this  time  firmly  established 
throughout  most  of  Sweden,  its  chief  strength  being  in  Vestergdt- 
land.  The  Uplanders,  however,  still  held  out  against  it,  and 
Adalhard,  though  he  succeeded  in  destroying  the  idols  in  his 
own  district  Vesterg5tland,  was  unable  to  persuade  Stdnkd 
to  destroy  the  old  sanctuary  at  Upsala.  During  his  reign  grants 
of  land  in  Vermland  made  by  the  king  to  the  Norse  earl  Haakon 
Ivarsaon  led  to  a  successfid  invasion  of  Gdtaland  by  Harold 
Hardrada  of  Norway.  Steinkd  also  had  disputes  with  Denmark; 
On  his  death  in  1066  a  dvil  war  broke  out  in  which  the  leaders 
were  two  obscure  princes  named  Eric.  Probably  the  division 
of  feeling  between  Vestergdtland  and  Upland  in  the  matter  of 
religion  was  the  real  cause  of  this  war,  but  nothing  is  known  of 
the  details,  though  we  hear  that  both  kings  as  well  as  the  chief 
men  of  the  land  fell  in  it. 

A  prince  called  Haakon  the  Red  now  appears  as  king  of 
Sweden  and  is  said  to  have  occupied  the  throne  for  thirteen 
years.    In  the  Vestergdtland  regnal  lists  he  appears  Haakon  the 
before  Steinkd  and  it  is  possible  that  the  authority  i^ed,  i066- 
of  that  king  was  not  r^ularly  acknowledged   in  '^^' 
the  province.     In  1081  we  find  the  sons    of    Steinkd,    Inge 
and   Halstan,  reigning  in   Sweden.      Inge's    attachment     to 
Christianity  caused  him  to  be  expelled  after  a  short  time  by 
his  brother-in-law   Sweyn  or  Blotswesm,  so  called  Haisian, 
from  his  revival  of  the  old  sacrifices.    Sweyn  retained  ^fl«»  "^ 
the  kingship    only    for    three    years.     After    that  ^'«*»'^«-^'' 
interval  Inge  returned  and  slew  him,  and  his  fall  marks  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  old  religion. 

The  interesting  account  of  Upsala  preserved  by  Adam  of 
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Bremen  in  his  History  (iv.  26)  apparently  dates  from  the  period 
immediately  preceding  these  events.    He  describes  the  temple 

as  one  of  great  splendour  and  covered  with  gilding. 
Up^L'^  In  it  stood  the  statues  of  the  three  chief  deities 

Thor,  Odin  and  Fricco  (by  whom  he  probably  means 
Frey).  Every  nine  years  a  great  festival  was  held  there  to  which 
embassies  were  sent  by  all  the  peoples  of  Sweden.  A  large  number 
of  animals  and  even  men  were  sacrificed  on  such  occasions.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  was  a  grove  of  peculiar  sanctity 
in  which  the  bodies  of  the  victims  were  hung  up.  After  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  the  importance  of  Upsala  began 
steadily  to  decline,  and  owing  to  its  intimate  associations  with 
the  old  religion  the  kings  no  longer  made  it  their  residence. 

Authorities  for  Early  History. — Tacitus,  Germania,  cap.  44; 
Claudius  Ptoleraaeus,  Geographica  ii.  11  ad  fin,;  Jordanes,  De 
origine  actUmsgus  Getarum,  cap.  3;  Procopius,  De  hello  gothico,  ii. 
15;  Beowulf t  Kimbertus,  Vita  S,  Ansgarii  in  monumenta  Germaniae 
historica,  ii.  683-725  (Hanover,  1829);  King  Alfred's  transla- 
tion of  Orosius  i.  i  j  Adam  of  Bremen,  Gesta  hammaburgensis 
^cdesiae  pontificum  iii.  and  iv.;  Yngtinga  Saga^  with  the  poem 
Ynglingatal  contained  in  the  Heimskrin^la;  Olafs  Sagan  Tryggpasonar 
and  Olafs  Saga  hins  Helga,  both  contamed  in  HeimskringJa  and  in 
Fornmanna  sogur;  Saxo  grammaticus,  gesta  Danorum;  a  collection 
of  later  Swedish  Chronicles  contained  in  Rerum  suecicarum  scrip- 
tores,  vol.  iii.  (ed.  Annerstedt,  Upsala,  187 1  and  1876);  Sveriges 
historia,  vol.  i.  (Montelius  &  Hildebrand,  Stockholm,  1 875-1 877); 
Thomsen,  The  Relations  between  Ancient  Russia  and  Scandinavia  and 
the  Origin  of  the  Russian  Staie  (Oxford  and  London,  1877). 

(F.  G.  M.  B.) 

Under  Blotswejm's  grandson,  King  Sverker  (1134-1155), 
who  permanently  amalgamated  the  Swedes  and  Goths  (each 
Organlxm'  ^^  ^^  ^^^  nations  supplying  the  common  king 
Uoaoftbe  alternately  for  the  next  hundred  years),  Sweden 
Kingdom,  began  to  fed  the  advantage  of  a  centralized  mon- 
archical government.  Eric  IX.  (1150-1160)  organized  the 
Swedish  Church  on  the  model  prevalent  elsewhere,  and  under- 
took a  crusade  against  the  heathen  Finlanders,  which  marks  the 
beginning  of  Sweden's  overseas  dominion.  Under  Charles  VII.,* 
the  archbishopric  of  Upsala  was  founded  (1164).  But  the 
greatest  medieval  statesman  of  Sweden  was  Earl  Birger, 
who  practically  ruled  the  land  from  1248  to  1266.  To  him 
is  attributed  ^the  foundation  of  Stockholm;  but  he  is  best 
known  as  a  legislator,  and  his  wise  reforms  prepared  the  way 
for  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  The  increased  dignity  which  the 
royal  power  owed  to  Earl  Birger  was  still  further  extended  by 
King  Magnus  Ladid&s  (1275-1290).  Both  these  rulers,  by 
the  institution  of  separate  and  almost  independent  duchies, 
attempted  to  introduce  into  Sweden  a  feudzd  system  similar 
to  that  already  established  elsewhere  in  Europe;  but  the  danger 
of  thus  weakening  the  realm  by  partition  was  averted,  though 
not  without  violent  and  tragic  complications.  Finally,  in  13 19, 
the  severed  portions  of  Sweden  were  once  more  reunited.  Mean- 
SmpmrmUon  while  the  political  development  of  the  state  was 
otibe  Steadily  proceeding.  The  formation  of  separate 
BttmiM*  orders,  or  estates,  was  promoted  by  Magnus  Ladulis, 
who  extended  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  and  founded  an  here- 
ditary nobility  (Ordinance  of  Alsn5,  1280).  In  connexion  with 
this  institution  we  now  hear  of  a  heavily  armed  cavalry  as  the 
kernel  of  the  national  army.  The  knights  too  now 
2J*J^'' became  distinguishable  from  the  higher  nobility. 
To  this  period  belongs  the  rise  of  a  prominent 
burgess  class,  as  the  towns  now  began  to  acquire  charters.  At 
the  end  of  the  13th  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  14th  too, 
provincial  codes  of  laws  appear  and  the  king  and  his  council 
execute  legislative  functions. 

The  first  union  between  Sweden  and  Norway  occurred  in  13 19, 
when  the  three-year-old  Magnus,  son  of  the  Swedish  royal  duke 
PintUttkui  Eric  and  of  the  Norwegian  princess  Ingeborg, 
wkb  who  had  inherited  the  throne  of  Norway  from  his 

Norway,  grandfather  Haakon  V.,  was  in  the  same  year  elected 
king  of  Sweden  (Convention  of  Oslo).  A  long  minority  weakened 
the  royal  influence  in  both  countries,  and  Magnus  lost  both  his 

^  A  legendary  list  of  kings  gives  to  this  Charles  six  predecessors 
of  the  same  name.  Subsequent  kings  of  Sweden  have  always  given 
this  Charles  the  title  of  Charles  VII. 


kingdoms  before  his  death.  The  Swedes,  irritated  by  his  misrule, 
superseded  him  by  his  nephew,  Albert  of  Mecklenburg  (1365). 
In  Sweden,  Magnus's  partialities  and  necessities  led  directly 
to  the  rise  of  a  powerfid  landed  aristocracy,  and,  indirectly, 
to  the  growth  of  popular  liberties.  Forced  by  the  unruliness 
of  the  magnates  to  lean  upon  the  middle  classes,  the  king  sum- 
moned (1359)  the  first  Swedish  Riksdag,  on  which  occasion 
representatives  from  the  towns  were  invited  to  appear  along 
with  the  nobles  and  clergy.  His  successor,  Albert,  was  forced 
to  go  a  step  farther  and,  in  137 1,  to  take  the  first  coronation 
oath.  In  1388,  at  the  request  of  the  Swedes  themselves,  Albert 
was  driven  out  by  Margaret,  regent  of  Denmark  vniaaof 
and  Norway;  and,  at  a  convention  of  the  repre-  Kaimar, 
sentatives  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  held  ^^^* 
at  Kaimar  (1397),  Margaret's  great-nephew,  Eric  of  Pome- 
rania,  was  elected  the  common  king,  but  the  liberties  of  each 
of  the  three  realms  were  expressly  reserved  and  confirmed. 
The  union  was  to  be  a  personal,  not  a  political  union. 

Neither  Margaret  herself  nor  her  successors  obso-ved  the 
stipulation  that  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  only  natives 
should  hold  land  and  high  ofiBce,  and  the  efforts  pj^^ 
of  Denmark  (at  that,  time  by  far  the  strongest  Bnmcbof 
member  of  the  union)  to  impose  her  will  on  the  <AeC/jiiofl, 
weaker  kingdoms  soon  produced  a  ruptiu-e,  or,  '^^* 
rather,  a  series  of  semi-ruptures.  The  Swc^ies  first  broke  away 
from  it  in  1434  under  the  popular  leader  Engelbrecht,  and 
after  his  murder  they  elected  Karl  Knutsson  Bonde  their 
king  imder  the  title  of  Charles  VIIL  (1436).  In  1441 
Charles  VIII  had  to  retire  in  favour  of  Christopher  of 
Bavaria,  who  was  already  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway;  but, 
on  the  death  of  Christopher  (144S),  a  state  of  /confusion  ensued 
in  the  course  of  which  Charles  VIII.  was  twice  expelled  and 
twice  reinstated.  Finally,  on  his  death  in  1470,  the  three 
kingdoms  were  reunited  under  Christian  I.  of  Denmark,  the 
prelates  and  higher  nobility  of  Sweden  being  favourable 
to  the  union,  though  the  great  majority  of  the  Swedish 
people  always  detested  it  as  a  foreign  usurpation.  The 
national  party  was  represented  by  the  three  great  Riks- 
fdrestdndarCf  or  presidents  of  the  realm,  of  the  Sture  family  (see 
Sture),  who,  with  brief  intervals,  from  1470  to  1520  successively 
defended  the  independence  of  Sweden  against  the  Danish  kings 
and  kept  the  national  spirit  alive.  But  the  presidentship 
was  too  casual  and  anomalous  an  institution  to  ghdhn  0/ 
rally  the  nations  round  it  permanently,  and  when  Ovstows 
the  tyranny  of  Christian  II.  (q.v.)  became  intoler-  ''*■*  '^^• 
able  the  Swedish  people  elected  Gustavus  Eriksson  Vasa,  who 
as  president  had  already  driven  out  the  Danes  (see  Denmark: 
History),  king  of  Sweden  at  Strengnas  (June  6,  1523). 

The  extraordinary  difficulties  of  Gustavus  (see  Gustavus  I.) 
were  directly  responsible  for  the  eccentric  development,  both 
political  and  religious,  of  the  new  kingdom  which 
his  genius  created.  So  precarious  was  the  position  |^^|^" 
of  the  young  king,  that  he  was  glad  to  make  allies 
wherever  he  could  find  them.  Hence  his  desire  to  stand  well 
with  the  Holy  See.  Only  three  months  after  his  accession, 
he  addressed  letters  to  the  pope  begging  him  to  appoint  new 
bishops  "  who  would  defend  the  rights  of  the  Church  without 
detriment  to  the  Crown."  He  was  especially  urgent  for  the 
confirmation  of  his  nominee  Johannes  Magni  as  primate,  in 
the  place  of  the  rebellious  archbishop  Gustavus  Trolle,  who  as 
a  convicted  traitor  had  been  formally  deposed  by  the  Riksdag 
and  was  actually  an  outlawed  exile.  If  the  pope  would  confirm 
the  elections  of  his  bishops,  Gustavus  promised  to  be  an  obedient 
son  of  the  Church.  Scarcely  had  these  letters  been  despatched 
when  the  king  received  a  papal  bull  ordering  the  immediate 
reinstatement  of  Gustavus  Trolle.  The  action  of  the  Curia  on 
this  occasion  was  due  to  its  conviction  of  the  imminent  triumph 
of  Christian  II.  and  the  instability  ot  Gustavus's  position.  It 
was  a  conviction  shared  by  the  rest  of  Europe;  but,  none  the 
less,  it  was  another  of  the  many  blunders  of  the  Curia  at  this 
difficult  period.  Its  immediate  effect  was  the  loss  of  the  Swedish 
Church.     Gustavus  could  not  accept  as  primate  an  open  and 
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determined  traitor  like  Trolle.  He  pubticly  protested,  in  the 
sharpest  language^  that  trnless  Johannes  Magni  were  recognized 
at  Rome  as  archbishop  of  Upsala,  he  was  determined, 
of  his  own  royal  authority,  henceforward  to  order 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  his  realm  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  satisfaction  of  all  Christian  men.  But  the  Holy 
See  was  immovable,  and  Gustavus  broke  definitely  with  Rome. 
He  began  by  protecting  and  promoting  the  Swedish  reformers 
Olavus  and  Laurentius  Petri,  and  Laurentius  Andreae.  The 
new  teaching  was  allowed  to  spread,  though  at  first  unostenta- 
tiously and  gradually.  A  fresh  step  in  the  direction  of  Lutheran- 
Pngfn  of  ism  was  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
theRHor*  Swedish,  which  was  published  in  1526.  Simul- 
maOoa.  taneously,  a  systematic  attack  was  made  upon  the 
religious  houses,  beginning  with  the  sequestration  of  the 
monastery  of  Gripsholm  in  January  1526.  But  the  affair 
caused  such  general  indignation  that  Gustavus  felt  obliged, 
in  May,  to  offer  some  justification  of  his  conduct.  A  few  months 
later  there  was  an  open  rupture  between  the  king  and  his  own 
primate,  who  ultimately  was  frightened  into  exile  by  a  sudden 
accusation  of  treason.  But  the  other  bishops  were  also  against 
Gustavus,  and,  irritated  by  their  conscientious  opposition,  the 
king  abandoned  the  no  longer  tenable  position  of  a  mode- 
rator and  came  openly  forward  as  an  antagonist.  In  1526  the 
Catholic  printing-presses  were  suppressed,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  Church's  tithes  were  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt.  On  the  i8th  of  February  1527  two  bishops, 
the  first  martyrs  of  Catholicism  in  Sweden,  were  gibbeted  at 
Stockholm  after  a  trial  which  was  a  parody  of  justice.  This 
act  of  violence,  evidently  designed  to  terrorize  the  Church  into 
submission,  was  effectual  enough,  for  at  the  subsequent  Riksdag 
of  Vester&s  (June,  1527),  the  bishops  durst  not  even  present 
a  protest  which  they  had  privately  prepared,  and  the  assembly 
R0C9BM  and  ^^^^  ^^  bullied  into  an  absolute  submission  to  the 
Oraimaace  royal  will.  The  result  was  the  Vester^  Recess 
oiVeaianu,  which  transferred  all  ecclesiastical  property  to  the 
iS27.  Crown.     By    the    subsequent    VesterSs    Ordinance 

the  Swedish  Church  was  absolutely  severed  from  Rome.  Never- 
theless, the  changes  so  made  were  mainly  administrative. 
There  was  no  modification  of  doctrine,  for  the  general  resolution 
that  God's  Word  should  be  preached  plainly  and  purely  was  not 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  ante-Tridentine  Church.  Even 
at  the  synod  of  Orebro,  summoned  in  February  1529,  "for  the 
better  regulation  of  church  ceremonies  and  discipline  according 
to  God's  Word,"  there  was  no  formal  protest  against  Rome; 
and  the  old  ritual  was  retained  for  two  years  longer,  though  it 
was  to  be  explained  as  symbolical.  Henceforth  the  work  of  the 
Reformation  continued  uninterruptedly.  In  1531  Laurentius 
Petri  was  elected  the  first  Protestant  primate  of  Sweden.  Subse- 
quently matters  were  much  complicated  by  the  absolutist 
tendencies  of  Gustavus.  From  1539  onwards  there  was  a  breach 
between  him  and  his  own  prelates  in  consequence  of  his  arbitrary 
appropriation  of  the  Church's  share  of  the  tithes,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  Vester&s  Recess.  Then  Gustavus  so  curtailed 
the  power  of  the  bishops  (ordinances  of  1539  and  1540)  that  they 
had  little  of  the  dignity  left  but  the  name,  and  even  that  he  was 
disposed  to  abolish,  for  after  1543  the  prelates  appointed  by 
him,  without  any  pretence  of  previous  election  by  the  cathedral 
chapters,  were  called  ordinaries,  or  superintendents.  Finally, 
at  the  Riksdag  of  Vester&s,  in  1544.  though  no  definite  con- 
fession of  faith  was  formulated,  a  final  breach  was  made  with 
the  traditions  of  the  old  religion. 

Thus  the  Reformation  in  Sweden  was  practically  the  work 
of  one  strong  man,  acting  (first  from  purely  political  and  latterly 
from  purely  economical  reasons)  for  the  good  of  the  state  as 
he  understood  it.  In  this  Gustavus  acted  contrary  to  the 
religious  instincts  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Swedish  nation; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  Swedes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  i6th  century  were  not  only  still  devoted  to  the  old  Church, 
but  violently  anti-Protestant.  This  popular  Romanism  was 
the  greatest  of  all  Gustavus's  difficulties,  because  it  tended  to 
alienate  the  Swedish  peasants. 


For  the  last  hundred  years  the  peasants  had  been  a  leading 
factor  in  the  political  life  of  the  land;  and  perhaps  in  no  other 
contemporary  European  state  could  so  self-reliant  rb« 
a  class  of  yeomen  have  been  found.  Again  apd  'V'wW'* 
again  they  had  defended  their  own  and  the  national  liberties 
against  foreign  foes.  In  the  national  assemblies,  too,  their  voice 
had  always  been  powerful,  and  not  infrequently  predominant. 
In  a  word,  they  were  the  sound  kernel  of  the  still  but  partially 
developed  Swedish  constitution,  the  democratic  safeguard 
against  the  monarchical  tendency  which  was  envelo^HBg  the 
rest  of  Eiu:ope.  Gustavus's  necessities  had  compelled  him  to 
break  with  the  ecclesiastical  traditions  of  Sweden;  and  they 
also  compelled  him,  contrary  to  his  masterful  disposition,  to 
accept  constitutionalism,  because  without  it  his  footing  in  his 
own  kingdom  would  have  been  insecure.  The  peasants  there- 
fore were  his  natural  alUes,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
they  tended  to  become  his  most  formidable  rivals.  They  prided 
themselves  on  having  "  set  King  Gus  in  the  high  seat,"  but  they 
were  quite  ready  to  unseat  him  if  his  rule  was  not  to  their  liking, 
and  there  were  many  things  with  which  they  were  by  no  means 
contented.  This  anomalous  state  of  things  was  responsible 
for  the  half-dozen  peasant  risings  with  which  Gustavus  had  to 
contend  from  1525  to  1543.  In  all  these  rebellions  the  religious 
difficulty  figured  largely,  though  the  increasing  fiscal  burdens 
were  undoubtedly  grievous  and  the  peasants  had  their  particu- 
lar grievances  besides.  The  wholesale  seizure  and  degradation 
of  Church  property  outraged  them,  and  they  formally  protested 
against  the  introduction  of  "  Luthery."  They  threatened, 
more  than  once,  to  march  upon  and  destroy  Stockholm,  because 
the  Reformers  had  made  of  it  "  a  spiritual  Sodom."  They 
insisted  on  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Catholic  customs,  aod 
would  have  made  neglect  of  fasting  and  other  sins  of  omission 
penal  offences.  Though  he  prevailed  in  the  end,  Gustavus  was 
obliged  to  humour  the  people  throughout.  And  thus,  though 
he  was  strong  enoi^h  to  maintain  what  he  had  established  and 
finish  what  he  had  begun,  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  tamper 
seriously  with  the  national  liberties  or  to  crush  altogether 
Catholic  aspirations.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  Riksdag 
was  already  a  power  in  the  state,  and  a  Catholic  reaction  in 
Sweden  was  by  no  means  an  impossibility,  if  only  the  Catholics 
had  been  able  to  find  capable  leaders. 

Gustavus's  foreign  policy  at  first  aimed  at  little  more  than 
self-preservation.  Only  with  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  the 
wealthy  merchants  of  Lubeck  had  he  been  able  to  Portigu 
establish  himself  originally;  and  Lubeck,  in  return,  Policy ot 
had  exploited  Sweden,  as  Spain  at  a  later  day  ^"***^*' 
was  to  exploit  her  Ainerican  colonies.  When,  with  the  aid 
of  Denmark,  Gustavus  at  last  freed  himself  from  this  greedy 
incubus  (see  Denmark;  Gustavus  I.;  Christian  III.)  by 
the  truce  of  the  28th  of  August  1537,  Sweden  for  the  first  time 
in  her  history  became  the  mistress  of  her  own  waters.  But 
even  so  she  was  but  of  subordinate  importance  in  Scandi- 
navian politics.  The  hegemony  of  Denmark  was  indisputabli^, 
and  Gustavus  regarded  that  power  with  an  ever-increasing 
suspicion  which  augured  ill  for  peace  in  the  future.  The  chief 
cause  of  dispute  was  the  quartering  by  the  Danish  king  of  the 
three  crowns  of  Sweden  on  the  Dano-Norwegian  shield,  Which 
was  supposed  to  indicate  a  claim  of  sovereignty.  Still  morfe 
offensive  was  the  attitude  of  Sweden's  eastern  neighbour  Muscovy, 
with  whom  the  Swedish  king  was  nervously  anxious  to  stand 
on  good  terms.  Gustavus  attributed  to  Ivan  IV.,  whose  resources 
he  unduly  magnified,  the  design  of  establishing  a  universal 
monarchy  round  the  Baltic. 

Nevertheless  events  were  already  occurring  which  ultimately 
compelled  Sweden  to  depart  from  her  neutrality  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  an  overseas  empire.  In  the  last 
year  of  Gustavus's  life  (1560),  the  ancient  military  f^sw^a, 
order  of  the  Sword,  amalgamated,  since  1237,  with  the 
more  powerful  order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  had  by  the  seculari- 
zation of  the  latter  order  into  the  dukedom  of  Prussia  (1525) 
become  suddenly  isolated  in  the  midst  of  hostile  Slavonians. 
It  needed  but  a  jolt  to  bring  down  the  crazy  anachronism,  and 
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the,  jolt  came  when,  in  i558r-6o,  floods  of  Muscovites  poured 
over  the  land,  threatening  the  whole  province  with  destruction. 
In  his  despair  the  last  mast^  of  the  order,  Gotthard  von  Kettler, 
appealed  to  all  his  more  civilized  neighbours  to  save  him,  and 
his  dominions  were  quickly  partitioned  between  Poland, 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  Sweden's  original  share  of  the  spoil 
was  Reval,  which,  driven  to  extremities,  placed  itself  beneath 
the  protection  of  the  Swedish  crown  in  March  1561.  From  the 
moment  that  Sweden  got  a  firm  footing  in  Esthonia  by  the 
acquisition  of  Reval  she  was  onnmitted  to  a  pdicy  of  combat 
and  aggrandisement.  To  have  retreated  would  have  meant 
the  ruin  of  her  Baltic  trade,  upon  which  the  national  prosperity 
so  much  depended.  Her  next-door  neighbours,  Poland  and 
Russia,  were  necessarily  her  competitors;  fortunately  they 
were  also  each  other's  .rivals;  obviously  her  best  policy  was  to 
counterpoise  them.  To  accomplish  this  effectually  she  required 
to  have  her  hands  free,  and  the  composition  of  her  long- 
outstanding  differences  with  Denmark  by  the  Treaty  of  Stettin 
on  the  13th  of  December  1570  (see  Denmark:  History),  which 
put  an  end  to  the  Dano-Swedish  war  of  1563-1570,  the  chief 
political  event  of  the  reign  of  Eric  XIV.  (i 560-1 568),  the  eldest 
son  and  successor  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  was  therefore  a  judicious 
act  on  the  part  of  the  new  king  of  Sweden,  John  III.  (i  568-1 592). 
Equally  judicious  was  the  anti-Russian  league  with  Stephen 
Bathory,  kiQg  of  Poland,  concluded  in  1578.  The  war  between 
Russia  and  Sweden  for  the  possession  of  Esthonia  and  Livonia 
(1571-77)  had  been  uninterruptedly  disastrous  to  the  latter, 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  1577,  a  countless  Russian  host  sat  down 
before  Reval,  Sweden's  last  stronghold  in  those  parts.  The 
energetic  intervention  of  Bathory,  however,  speedily  turned 
the  scales  in  the  opposite  direction.  Six  months  after  his 
humiliating  peace  with  the  Polish  monarch,  Ivan  IV.  was  glad 
to  conclude  a  truce  with  Sweden  also  on  a  tUi  possidetis  basis 
at  Pliusa  (Aug.  5,  1582). 

The  aoucable  relations  between  Sweden  and  Poland  promised, 
at  first,  to  be  permanent.  Sixteen  years  before  his  accession 
««rMfe  to  the  throne,  John  III.,  then  duke  of  Finland,  had 

AiiiaA^  w<^ded  Catherine  Jagidlonica,  the  sister  of  Sigis- 
mund  II.,  king  of  Poland  (Oct,  4,  1562).  Duke 
Sigismttod,  the  fruit  of  this  union,  was  brought  up  by  his  mother 
in  the  Catholic  religion,  and,  on  the  19th  of  August  1587,  he 
was  elected  king  of  Poland.  Sixteen  days  later  the  Articles 
of  Kalraar,  signed  by  John  and  Sigismund,  regulated  the  future 
relations  between  the  two  countries  when,  in  process  of  time, 
Sigismund  should  succeed  his  father  as  king  of  Sweden.  The 
ArUchuot  ^^0  kingdoms  were  to  be  In  perpetual  alliance,  but 
KaUnmr^  each  of  them  was  to  retain  its  own  laws  and  customs. 
'^^*  Sweden  was  also  to  enjoy  her  religion,  subject  to 

such  changes  as  a  general  council  might  make;  but  neither 
pope  nor  council  was  to  claim  or  exercise  the  right  of  releas- 
ing Sigismund  from  his  obligations  to  his  Swedish  subjects. 
During  Sigismund 'S ,  absence  from  Sweden  that  realm  was  to 
be  rule^  by  seven  Swedes,  six  elected  by  the  king  and  one  by 
his  uncle  Duke  Charles  of  Sudermania,  the  l^der  of  the  Swedish 
Protestants^  No  new  tax  was  to  be  levied  in  Sweden  during 
the  king's  absence,  but  Sweden  was  never  to  be  administered 
froiji  Poland.  Any  necessary  alterations  in  these  articles  were 
only  to  be  made  with  the  common  consent  of  the  king,  Duke 
Charles,  the  senate  and  the  gentry  of  Sweden. 

The  endeavours  of  Swedish  statesmen  to  bind  the  hands  of 
their  future  king  were  due  to  their  fear  of  the  rising  flood  of 
Sweden  and  the  Catholic  reaction  in  Europe.  Under  Eric  XIV. 
the  c^tboUc  the  Reformation  in  Sweden  had  proceeded  on  much 
ReacOon.  ^.^^  ^amt  lines  as  during  the  reign  of  his  father, 
retaining  all  the  old  Catholic  customs  not  considered  con- 
trary to  Scripture.  Naturally,  after  1544,  when  the  Council 
of  Trent  had  formally  declared  the  Bible  and  tradition  to  be 
equally  authoritative  sources  of  all  Christian  doctrine,  the 
contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  teaching  became  more 
obvious;  and  in  many  countries  a  middle  party  arose  which 
aiined  at  a  compromise  by  going  back  to  the  Church  of  the 
Fathers.     King  John  III.,  the  most  learned  of  the  Vasas,  and 
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somewhat  of  a  theological  expat,  was  largely  mfluenced  by 
these  ''  middle ''  views.  As  soon  as  he  had  mounted  the  throne 
he  took  measures  to  bring  the  Swedish  Church  joAif///.«iitf 
back  to  "the  primitive  Apostolic  Church  and  the  tteSwedHb 
Catholic  faith";  and,  in  1574,  persuaded  a  synod  ^*™** 
assembled  at  Stockholm  to  adopt  certain  articles  framed  by 
himself  on  what  we  should  call  a  I^gfa  Church  basis.  In  February 
1575  a  new  Church  ordinance,  approximating  still  more  closely 
to  the  patristic  Church,  was  presented  to  another  synod,  and 
accepted  thereat,  but  very  unwillingly.  In  1576  a  new  liturgy 
was  issued  on  the  model  of  the  Roman  missal,  but  with  con»der- 
able  modifications.  To  a  modem  High  Anglican  these  innova- 
tions seem  innocent  enough,  and,  despite  the  opposition  of 
Duke  Charles  and  the  ultra-Protestants,  they  were  adopted 
by  the  Riksdag  of  1577.  These  measures  greatly  encouraged 
the  Catholic  party  in  Europe,  and  John  III.  was  ultimately 
persuaded  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  open  negotiations 
for  the  reimion  of  the  Swedish  Church  with  the  Holy  See.  But 
though  the  Jesuit  Antonio  Possevino  was  sent  to  Stockholm 
to  complete  John's  "conversion,"  John  would  only  consent 
to  embrace  Catholicism  under  certain  conditions  which  were 
never  kept,  and  the  only  result  of  all  these  subterraneous  negotia- 
tions was  to  incense  the  Protestants  still  more  against  the  new 
liturgy,  the  use  of  which  by  every  congregation  in  the  realm 
without  exception  was,  nevertheless,  decreed  by  the  Riksdag 
of  1582.  At  this  period  Duke  Charles  and  his  Protestant  friemds 
were  clearly  outnumbered  by  the  promoters  of  the  via  media. 
Nevertheless,  immediately  after  King  John's  death,  a  sjmod 
summoned  to  Upsala  by  Duke  Charles  rejected  the  new  liturgy 
and  drew  up  an  anti-Catholic  confession  of  faith  (March  5,  1 593). 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  three  primitive  creeds  were  declared 
to  be  the  true  foundations  of  Christian  faith,  and  the  Augsburg 
Confession  was  adopted.  That  Sigismund,  now  the  lawful 
king  of  Sweden,  should  regard  the  summoning  of  chrtt  War. 
the  synod  of  Upsala  without  his  previous  knowledge  BxptOaiaaot 
and  consent  as  a  direct  infringement  of  his  "pre- s^giuaiuid. 
rogative  was  only  natural.  On  his  arrival  in  Sweden,  how- 
ever, he  tried  to  gain  time  by  provisionally  conhrming  what 
had  been  done;  but  the  aggressiveness  of  the  Protestant 
faction  and  the  persistent  usurpations  of  Duke  Charles  (the 
Riksdag  of  1595  proclaimed  him  regent  though  the  king  had 
previously  refused  him  that  office)  made  a  civil  war  inevitable. 
The  battle  of  St&ng&bro  (Sept.  25,  1598)  decided  the  struggle 
in  favour  of  Charles — and  Protestantism.  Sigismund  fled 
from  Sweden,  never  to  return,  and  on  the  19th  of  March  1600 
the  Riksdag  of  Linkoping  proclaimed  the  duke  king  pfodama- 
under  the  title  of  Charles  IX.  Sigismund  and  his  tioa  of 
posterity  were  declared  to  have  forfeited  the  Swedish  Chains  DC,, 
crown  which  was  to  pass  to  the  heirs  male  of  Charles.  '^^' 
Not  till  the  6th  of  March  1604,  however,  after  Duke  John,  son 
of  John  III.,  had  formally  renounced  his  hereditary  right  to 
the  throne,  did  Charles  IX.  begin  to  style  himself  king.  At 
the  Riksdag  of  the  same  year,  the  estates  committed 
themselves  irrevocably  to  Protestantism  by  excluding  iJl^J^JJJf^ 
Catholics  from  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and 
prohibiting  them  from  holding  any  office  or  dignity  in  Sweden. 
Henceforth,  too,  every  recusant  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  estates 
and  banished  the  realm. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  that  Sweden  became  not 
only  a  predominantly  Protestant,  but  also  a  predominantly 
military  monarchy.    This  momentous  change,  which    Bsiabnsb- 
was  to  give  a  martial  colouring  to  the  whole  policy    tneat  of  a 
of  Sweden  for  the  next  hundred  and  twenty  years,    keguJar 
dates  from  a  decree  of  the  Riksdag  of  Linkoping    ^""y* 
establishing,  at  the  urgent  suggestion  of  Charles,  a  regular  army; 
each  district  in  the  country  being  henceforward  liable  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  fixed  number  of  infantry  and  cavalry  for  the 
service  of  the  state.     The  immediate  enemy  was  warwKh 
Poland,  now  dynastically  as  well    as   territorially  Poland  and 
opposed  to  Sweden.     The  struggle  took  the  shape  of  a  ^^^^ 
contest  for  the  possession  of  the  northern  Baltic  provinces. 
Esthonia   was  recovered  by  the   Swedes   in  1600,  but   their 
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determined  efforts  (1601-9)  ^o  S^Q  &  foothold  in  Livonia 
were  frustrated  by  the  military  ability  of  the  grand  hetman 
of  Lithuania,  Jon  Karol  Chodkiewicz.  In  x6o8  hostilities  were 
transferred  to  Russian  territory.  At  the  beginning  of  that  year 
Charles  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Tsar  Basil  IV.  {q,v.) 
against  their  common  foe,  the  Polish  king;  but  when,  in  161 1, 
Basil  was  deposed  by  his  own  subjects  and  the  whole  tsardom 
seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  dissolution,  Sweden's  policy  towards 
Russia  changed  its  character.  Hitherto  Charles  had  aimed 
at  supporting  the  weaker  Slavonic  power  against  the  stronger; 
but  now  that  Muscovy  seemed  about  to  disappear  from  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  Swedish  statesmen  naturally  sought  some 
compensation  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  before  Poland  had  had 
time  to  absorb  everything.  A  beginning  was  made  by  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Kexholm  in  Russian  Finland  (March  2,  161 1); 
and,  on  the  i6th  of  July,  Great  Novgorod  was  occupied  and 
a  convention  concluded  with  the  magistrates  of  that  wealthy 
city  whereby  Charles  IX. 's  second  son  Philip  was  to  be  recognized 
as  tsar,  unless,  in  the  meantime,  relief  came  to  Great  Novgorod 
from  Moscow.  But  now,  when  everything  depended  on  a 
concentration  of  forces,  Charles's  imprudent  assumption  of 
the  title  of  "  King  of  the  Lapps  of  Nordland,"  which  people 
properly  belonged  to  the  Danish  Crown,  involved  him  in  another 
war  with  Denmark,  a  war  known  in  Scandinavian  history 
as  the  war  of  Kalmar  because  the  Swedish  fortress 
KjUouu'.  ^^  Kalmar  was  the  chief  theatre  of  hostilities.  Thus 
the  Swedish  forces  were  diverted  from  their  real 
objective  and  transferred  to  another  field  where  even  victory 
would  have  been  comparatively  unprofitable.  But  it  was 
disaster,  not  victory,  which  Charles  IX.  reaped  from  this  fool- 
hardy enterprise.  Still  worse,  the  war  of  Kalmar,  prudently 
Ptmetfoi  concluded  by  Charles's  son,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Kaind,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  by  the  peace  of  Kn&red 
i6i3,  (j2La.    20,    1613)    imposed   such   onerous   pecuniary 

obligations  and  such  intense  suffering  upon  Sweden  as  to  en- 
kindle into  a  fire  of  hatred,  which  was  to  bum  fiercely  for  the 
next  two  centuries,  the  long  smouldering  antagonism  between 
the  two  sister  nations  of  Scandinavia  which  dated  back  to  the 
bloody  days  of  Christian  II. 

The  Russian  difficulty  was  more  easily  and  more  honourably 
adjusted.  When  Great  Novgorod  submitted  provisionally  to 
PeMC9of  the  suzerainty  of  Sweden,  Swedish  statesmen  had 
SioibovM,  believed,  for  a  moment,  in  the  creation  of  a  Trans- 
^^^^*  baltic  dominion  extending  from  Lake  Umen  north- 

wards to  Archangel  and  eastwards  to  Vologda.  The  rallying 
of  the  Russian  nation  round  the  throne  of  the  new  tsar,  Michael 
Romanov,  dissipated,  once  for  all,  this  ambitious  dream.  By 
the  beginning  of  161 6,  Gustavus  had  become  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  partitioning  reunited  Muscovy,  while  Muscovy 
recognized  the  necessity  of  buying  off  the  invincible  Swedes 
by  some  cession  of  territory.  By  the  Peace  of  .Stolbova 
(Feb.  27,  1617),  the  tsar  surrendered  to  the  Swedish  king  the 
provinces  of  Kexholm  and  Ingria,  including  the  fortress  of 
N5teborg  (the  modern  SchlUsselburg),  the  key  of  Finland. 
Russia,  furthermore,  renounced  all  claims  upon  Esthonia  and 
Livonia,  and  paid  a  war  indemnity  of  20,000  roubles.  In  return 
for  these  concessions,  Gustavus  restored  Great  Novgorod  and 
acknowledged  Michael  Romanov  as  tsar  of  Muscovy. 

The  same  period  which  saw  the  extension  of  the  Swedish 
Empire  abroad,  saw  also  the  peaceful  development  of  the  Swedish 
ifahoi  constitution  at  home.  In  this,  as  in  every  other 
OustMvuM  matter,  Gustavus  himself  took  the  initiative. 
AdoiphuM.  Nominally  the  Senate  still  remained  the  dominant 
power  in  the  state;  but  gradually  all  real  authority  had 
been  transferred  to  the  crown.  The  Riksr&d  speedily  lost  its 
ancient  character  of  a  grand  council  representing  the  semi- 
CoawiMa^  feudal  landed  aristocracy,  and  became  a  bureau- 
Uonai  cracy  holding  the  chief  offices  of  state  at  the  good 
ChaageM.  pleasure  of  the  king.  The  Riksdag  also  changed 
its  character  at  the  same  time.  Whilst  in  every  other  European 
country  except  England,  the  ancient  popular  representation 
by   estates   was   about   to   disappear   altogether,   in   Sweden 


imder  Gustaviis  Adolphus  it  grew  into  an  integral  portion 
of  the  constitution.  The  Riksdag  ordinance  of  161 7  first 
converted  a  turbulent  and  haphazard  mob  of  '^  riksdagmen," 
huddling  together  like  a  flock  of  sheep  "  or  drunken  boors," 
into  a  dignified  national  assembly,  meeting  and  deliberat- 
ing according  to  rule  and  order.  One  of  the  nobility  (first 
called  the  Landimarskalk),  or  marshal  of  the  Diet,  in  the  Riksdag 
ordinance  of  1526)  was  now  regidarly  appointed  by  the  king 
as  the  spokesman  of  the  Riddarhus,  or  House  of  Nobles,  while 
the  primate  generally  acted  as  the  UUman  or  president  of  the 
three  lower  estates,  the  clergy,  burgesses  and  peasants,  though 
at  a  later  day  each  of  the  three  lower  estates  elected  its  own 
talman.  At  the  opening  of  every  session,  the  king  submitted 
to  the  estates  *^  royal  propositions,"  or  bills,  upon  which  each 
estate  proceeded  to  deliberate  in  its  own  separate  chamber. 
The  replies  of  the  estates  were  delivered  to  the  king  at  a  subse- 
quent session  in  congress.  Whenever  the  estates  differed 
amongst  themselves,  the  king  chose  whatever  opinion  seemed 
best  to  him.  The  rights  of  the -Riksdag  were  secured  by  the 
KonungafdrsHkran,  or  assurance  given  by  every  Swedish  king 
on  his  accession,  guaranteeing  the  collaboration  of  the  estates 
in  the  work  of  legislation,  and  they  were  also  to  be  consulted 
on  all  questions  of  foreign  policy.  The  king  possessed  the 
initiative;  but  the  estates  had  the  right  of  objecting  to  the 
measures  of  the  government  at  the  close  of  each  session.  It  is 
in  Gustavus's  reign,  too,  that  we  first  hear  of  the  Hemliga 
UtskoUy  or  ^^  secret  committte  "  for  the  transaction  of  extra- 
ordinary affairs,  which  was  elected  by  the  estates  themselves. 
The  eleven  Riksdags  held  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  were  almost 
exclusively  occupied  in  finding  ways  and  means  for  supporting 
the  ever-increasing  burdens  of  the  Polish  and  German  wars. 
And  to  the  honour  of  the  Swedish  people  be  it  said  that,  from 
first  to  last,  they  showed  a  religious  and  patriotic  zeal  which 
shrank  from  no  sacrifice.  It  was  to  this  national  devotion 
quite  as  much  as  to  his  own  qualities  that  Gustavus  owed  his 
success  as  an  empire-builder. 

The  wars  with  Denmark  and  Russia  had  been  almost  exclu- 
sively Scandinavian  wars;  the  Polish  war  was  of  world-wide 
significance.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  struggle 
for  the  Baltic  littoral,  and  the  struggle  was  intensified  p^^'' 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  Polish  Vasas  denied  the 
right  of  Gustavus  to  the  Swedish  throne.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Swedish  king,  moreover,  the  Polish  War  was  a  war 
of  religion.  Gustavus  regarded  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
as  the  two  chief  pillars  on  which  the  Evangelical  religion  reposed. 
Their  disunion,  he  argued,  would  open  a  door  in  the  north  to 
the  Catholic  league  and  so  bring  about  the  destruction  of  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  aHke.  Hence  his  alliance  with  Denmark  to 
defend  Stralsund  in  162S.  There  is  much  of  unconscious 
exaggeration  in  all  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Polish  republic 
was  no  danger  whatever  to  Protestantism.  Sigismund's  obsti- 
nate insistence  upon  his  right  to  the  Swedish  crown  was  the 
one  impediment  to  the  conclusion  of  a  war  which  the  Polish 
Diet  heartily  detested  and  very  successfully  impeded.  Apart 
from  the  semi-impotent  Polish  court,  no  responsible  Pole 
dreamed  of  aggrandisement  in  Sweden.  In  fact,  during  the 
subsequent  reign  of  Wladislaus  IV.  (163  2-1648),  the  Poles  pre- 
vented that  martial  monarch  from  interiering  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  on  the  Catholic  side.  Gustavus,  whose  lively 
imagination  was  easily  excited  by  religious  ardour,  enormously 
magnified  clerical  influence  in  Poland  and  frequently  scented 
dangers  where  only  difficulties  existed. 

For  eight  years  (1621-29)  the  exhausting  and  expensive 
Polish  war  dragged  on.  By  the  beginning  of  1626  Livonia  was 
conquered  and  the  theatre  of  hostilities  was  transferred  to  the 
Prussian  provinces  of  Poland  (see  Gustavus  II.  Adolphus; 
KoNiECPOLSKi  [Stanislaus]).  The  fertile  and  easily  defensible 
delta  of  the  Vistula  was  now  occupied  and  Gustavus  treated  it 
as  a  permanent  conquest,  making  his  great  minister  Axel  Oxen- 
stjerna  its  first  governor-general.  But  this  was  the  limit  of  the 
Swedish  advance.  All  Gustavus's  further  efforts  were  frustrated 
by  the  superior  strategy  of  the  Polish  grandhetman  Koniecpolski, 
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and,  in  June  1629,  the  king  gladly  accepted  the  lucrative 
truce  of  Altmark.  By  this  truce  Sweden  was,  for  six  years,  to 
retain  possession  of  her  Livonian  conquests,  besides  holding 
Elbing,  the  Vistula  delta,  Braunsberg  in  West,  and  Pillau  and 
Memel  in  East  Prussia,  with  the  right  to  levy  tolls  at  Pillau, 
Memel,  Danzig,  Labiau  and  Windau.  From  these  tolls  Gustavus 
derived,  in  1629  alone,  500,000  rix-dollars,  a  sum  equivalent  to 
the  whole  of  the  extraordinary  subsidies  granted  to  him  by  the 
Riksdag.  Thus  Sweden  held,  for  a  time,  the  control  of  the 
principal  trade  routes  of  the  Baltic  up  to  the  very  confines  of 
the  empire;  and  the  increment  of  revenue  resulting  from  this 
commanding  position  was  of  material  assistance  to  her  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  in  Germany,  whither  Gustavus 
transferred  his  forces  in  June  1630. 

The  motives  of  Gustavus  in  plunging  into  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  and  the  details  of  the  struggle  as  regards  Sweden  are  else- 
Swd^a  mad  wheit  set  forth  (see  Gustavus  II.;  Oxenstjerka 
UnTMr^  [Axel];  BANiK  [Johan];  Torstensson  [Len- 
Y9mn'Wmr.  ^^^j.])^  jjere  the  only  point  to  be  insisted  upon 
is  the  extreme  precariousness  of  the  Swedish  position  from 
first  to  last — 2l  precariousness  due  entirely  to  inadequacy 
of  material  resources.  In  1632  all  Germany  lay  at  the 
feet  of  Sweden;  two  years  later  a  single  disaster  (N5rd- 
lingen>  brought  her  empire  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  For  the 
next  seven  years  the  German  War  as  regards  Sweden  was 
a  struggle  for  existence.  She  triumphed  in  the  end,  it  is  true, 
but  it  was  a  triumph  due  entirely  to  a  lucky  accident — the 
possession,  during  the  crisis,  of  the  greatest  statesman  and  the 
greatest  captain  of  the  age.  It  was  the  exploits  of  Oxenstjerna 
and  Ban6r  which  alone  enabled  Sweden  to  obtain  even  what  she 
did  obtain  at  the  great  Westphalian  peace  congress  in  1648. 
Her  original  demands  were  Silesia  (she  held  most  of  the  fortresses 
there),  Pomerania  (which  had  been  in  her  possession  for  nearly 
twenty  years),  and  a  war  indemnity  of  20,000,000  rix- 
dollars.  What  she  actually  got  was  (i)  Upper  Pomerania, 
with  the  islands  of  Riigen  and  Usedom,  and  a  strip  of  Lower 
Pomerania  on  the  right  side  of  the  Oder,  including  the  towns  of 
Stettin,  Garz,  Damm  and  GoUnow,  and  the  isle  of  Wollin,  with 
the  right  of  succession  to  the  rest  of  Lower  Pomerania  in  the 
case  of  the  extinction  of  the  Brandenburg  Hohenzollems;  (2) 
the  town  of  Wismar  with  the  districts  of  Poel  and  Neukloster; 
(3)  the  secularized  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Verden;  and  (4) 
5,000,000  rix^dollars.  These  German  possessions  were  to  be 
held  as  fiefs  of  the  empire;  and  in  Tesx)ect  thereof  Sweden  was 
to  have  a  vote  in  the  imperial  Diet  and  to  *'  direct  "  the  Lower 
Saxon  Circle  alternately  with  Brandenburg.  France  and  Sweden, 
moreover,  became  joint  guarantors  of  the  treaty  with  the 
emperor,  and  were  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  its  pro- 
visions, which  was  practically  effected  by  the  executive  congress 
of  Niiremberg  in  1650. 

Sweden's  reward  for  the  exerdons  and  sacrifices  of  eighteen 
years  was  meagre,  almost  paltry.  Her  newly  won  possessions 
fotferw  were  both  small  and  scattered,  though,  on  the  other 

oMti^uMi  hand,  she  had  secured  the  practical  control  of  the 
PtMhion  a/,  three  principal  rivers  of  north  Germany — the  Oder, 
Swedea.  ^j^^  gj^^^  ^^  ^^  Weser— and  reaped  the  full 
advantage  of  the  tolls  levied  on  those  great  commercial 
arteries.  The  jealousy  of  France  and  the  impatience  of  Queen 
Christina  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  inadequacy  of  her  final 
recompense.  Yet,  though  the  immediate  gain  was  small,  she 
had  not  dissipated  her  blood  and  treasure  altogether  in  vain. 
Her  vigorous  intervention  had  saved  the  cause  of  reUgious  liberty 
in  Furope;  and  this  remains,  for  all  time,  her  greatest  political 
achievement.  Henceforth  till  her  collapse,  seventy  years  later, 
she  was  the  recognized  leader  of  Continental  Protestantism. 
A  more  questionable  benefit  was  her  rapid  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  an  imperial  power,  an  elevation  which  imposed  the  duty  of 
remaining  a  military  monarchy,  armed  cap-d-pie  for  every 
possible  emergency.  Everyone  recognizes  now  that  the  poverty 
and  sparse  population  of  Sweden  unfitted  her  for  such  a 
tremendous  destiny.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
the  incompatibility  between  her  powers  and  her  pretensions  was 


not  so  obvious.  All  her  neighbours  were  either  decadent  or 
exhausted  states;  and  France,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Western 
powers,  was  her  fijrm  ally. 

For  the  moment,  however,  Sweden  held  the  field.  Everything 
depended  upon  the  policy  of  the  next  few  years.  Very  earful 
statesmanship  might  mean  permanent  dominion  Qae^a 
on  the  Baltic  shore,  but  there  was  not  much  margin  CbriMUaa, 
for  blundering.  Unfortunately  the  extravagance  'tf^-^^^* 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus's  two  immediate  successors,  Christina^ 
and  Charles  X.,  shook  the  flimsy  fabric  of  his  empire 
to  its  veiy  base.  Christina's  extravagance  was  financial. 
At  the  time  of  her  abdication  the  state  was  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  financial  difficulty  had  superinduced  a  serious 
political  agitation.  The  mass  of  the  Swedish  people  was  penetrated 
by  a  justifiable  fear  that  the  external,  artificial  greatness  of  their 
coimtry  might,  in  the  long  run,  be  purchased  with  the  loss  of 
their  dvil  and  political  liberties.  In  a  word,  the  natural  equili- 
brium of  Swedish  society  was  seriously  threatened  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  nobility;  and  the  people  at  large  looked  to 
the  new  king  to  redress  the  balance.  A  better  ^-^  ^ 
arbiter  between  the  various  estates  than  Charles  X.  i^s4»i660.* 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find.  It  is  true  that, 
primarily  a  soldier,  his  whole  ambition  was  directed  towards 
military  glory;  but  he  was  also  an  unusually  sharp-sighted 
politician.  He  affected  to  believe  that  only  by  force  of 
arms  could  Sweden  retain  the  dominion  which  by  force 
of  arms  she  had  won;  but  he  also  grasped  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  no  disunion  at  home  if  she  were  to  continue 
powerful  abroad.  The  most  pressing  question  of  the  day, 
the  so-called  Reduktion,  or  restitution  of  the  alienated  crown 
lands,  was  adjusted  provisionally  at  the  Riksdag  of  1655.  The 
king  proposed  that  the  actual  noble  holders  of  crown  property 
should  either  pay  an  annual  sum  of  200,000  rix-dollars,  to  be 
allowed  for  out  of  any  further  crown  lands  subsequently  falling 
in  to  them,  or  should  surrender  a  fourth  of  the  expectant  property 
itself  tb  the  estimated  amount  of  600,000  rix-dollars.  The 
nobility  attempted  to  escape  taxation  as  cheaply  as  possible  by 
stipulating  that  the  6th  of  November  1632,  the  day  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus's  death,  should  be  the  extreme  limit  of  any  restrdspec- 
tive  action  on  the  part  of  the  crown  in  regard  to  alienated  crown 
property,  and  that  the  present  subsidy  should  be  regarded  as 
"a  perpetual  ordinance"  unalterably  to  be  observed  by  all 
future  sovereigns — in  other  words,  that  there  should  be  no 
further  restitution  of  alienated  "crown  property.  Against  this 
interpretation  of  the  subsidy  bill  the  already  over-taxed  lower 
estates  protested  so  energetically  that  the  Diet  had  to  be  sus- 
pended. Then  the  king  intervened  personally;  not  to  quell  the 
commons,  as  the  senate  insisted,  but  to  compel  the  nobility  to 
give  way.  He  proposed  that  the  whole  matter  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated  by  a  special  committee  before  the 
meeting  of  the  next  Riksdag;,  and  that  in  the  meantime  a  con- 
tribution should  be  levied  on  all  classes  proportionately.  This 
equitable  arrangement  was  accepted  by  the  estates  forthwith. 

Charles  X.  had  done  his  best  to  obviate  the  effects  of  the 
financial  extravagance  of  Christina.  It  may  well  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  his  own  extravagant  desire  for 
military  glory  was  not  equally  injurious  to  his  ^r^'  *  * 
country.  In  three  days  he  had  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  Swedish  estates  of  the  lucrative  expediency  of  his 
unnecessary  and  immoral  attack  on  Poland  (see  Poland: 
History);  but  when  he  quitted  Stockholm  for  Warsaw,  on  the 
loth  of  July  1654,  he  little  imagined  that  he  had  embarked  on 
an  adventure  which  was  to  contribute  far  more  to  his  glory  than 
to  the  advantage  of  his  country.  How  the  Polish  War  expanded 
into  a  general  European  war;  how  Charles's  miraculous  audacity 
again  and  again  ravished  favours  from  Fortune  and  Nature 
(e.g,  the  passage  of  the  Belts)  when  both  those  great  powers 
combined  against  him;  how,  finally,  he  emerged  from  all  his 
difficulties  triumphant,  indeed,  but  only  to  die  of  sheer  exhaustion 

*  Christina's  reign  dates,  properly,  from  1644  when  she  attained 
her  majority.  From  1632  to  1644  Axel  Oxenstjerna  was  virtually 
the  ruter  of  Sweden. 
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in  his  thirty-eighth  year— all  this  has  elsewhere  been  described 
(see  CHAjtLES  X.,  king  of  Sweden;  Czaeniecki  [Stephen]; 
Frederick  III.,  king  of  Denmark).  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
immediately  after  his  death,  the  regency  appointed  to  govern 
Chart— XL  Sweden  during  the  minority  of  his  only  son  and 

successor,  Charles  XI.,  a  child  four  years  old, 
hastened  to  come  to  terms  with  Sweden's  numerous  enemies, 
which  now  included  Russia,  Poland,  Brandenburg  and  Denmark, 

The  Peace  of  Oliva  (May  3,  1660),  made  under 
mZu6a.  French  mediation,  put  an  end  to  the  long  feud  with 

Poland  and,  at  the  same  time,  ended  the  quarrel 
between  Sweden  on  the  one  side,  and  the  emperor  and  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  on  the  other.  By  this  peace,  Sweden's 
possession  of  Livonia,  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg's 
sovereignty  over  east  Prussia,  were  alike  conj&rmed;  and  the 
king  of  Poland  renounced  all  claim  to  the  Swedish  crown.  As 
regards  Denmark,  the  Peace  of  Oliva  signified  the  desertion  of 
her  three  principal  allies,  Poland,  Brandenburg  and  the  emperor, 
and  thus  compelled  her  to  reopen  negotiations  with  Sweden 
direct.  The  differences  between  the  two  states  were  finally 
adjusted  by  the  peace  of  Copenhagen  (May  27,  1660),  Denmark 
ceding  the  three  Scanian  provinces  to  Sweden  but  receiving 
back  the  Norwegian  province  of  Trondhjem  and  the  isle  of 
Bornholm  which  she  had  surrendered  by  the  peace  of  Roskilde 
two  years  previously.  Denmark  was  also  compelled  to  recog- 
nize, practically,  the  independence  of  the  dukes  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp.  The  Russian  War  was  terminated  by  the  Peace  of 
Kardis  (July  2,  1661),  confirmatory  of  the  Peace  of  Stolbova, 
whereby  the  tsar  surrendered  to  Sweden  all  his  Baltic  provinces 
— Ingria,  Esthonia  and  Kexholm. 

Thus  Sweden  emerged  from  the  war  not  only  a  military  power 
of  the  first  magnitude,  but  also  one  of  the  largest  states  of 
Swed9am9  Europe,  possessing  about  twice  as  much  territory 
mOreai  as  modem  Sweden.  Her  area  embraced  16,800 
Power,  geographical  square  miles,  a  mass  of  land  7000 
sq.  m.  larger  than  the  modern  German  Empire.  Yet  the 
Swedish  Empire  was  rather  a  geographical  expression  than  a 
state  with  natural  and  national  boundaries.  Modern  Sweden 
is  bounded  by  the  Baltic;  diuing  the  17th  century  the  Baltic 
was  merely  the  bond  between  her  various  widely  dispersed 
dominions.  All  the  islands  in  the  Baltic,  except  the  Danish 
group,  belonged  to  Sweden.  The  estuaries  of  all  the  great 
German  rivers  (for  the  Niemen  and  Vistula  are  properly  Polish 
rivers)  debouched  in  Swedish  territory,  within  which  also  lay 
two-thirds  of  Lake  Ladoga  and  one-half  of  Lake  Peipus.  Stock- 
holm, the  capital,  lay  in  the  very  centre  of  the  empire,  whose 
second  greatest  city  was  Riga,  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  Yet 
this  vast  empire  contained  but  half  the  population  of  modern 
Sweden — ^being  only  2,500,000,  or  about  140  souls  to  the  square 
mile.  Further,  Sweden's  new  boundaries  were  of  the  most 
insecure  description,  inasmuch  as  they  were  anti-ethnographical, 
parting  asunder  races  which  naturally  went  together,  and  behind 
which  stood  powerful  neighbours  of  the  same  stock  ready,  at 
the  first  opportimity,  to  reunite  them. 

Moreover,  the  commanding  political  influence  which  Sweden 
had  now  won  was  considerably  neutralized  by  her  loss  of  moral 
prestige.  On  Charles  X.'s  accession  in  1655,  Sweden's  neigh- 
bours, though  suspicious  and  uneasy,  were  at  least  not  adver- 
saries, and  might  have  been  converted  into  allies  of  the  new 
great  power  who,  if  she  had  mulcted  them  of  territory,  had,  any- 
how, compensated  them  for  the  loss  with  the  by  no  means  con- 
temptible douceur  of  religious  liberty.  At  Charles  X.'s  death, 
five  years  later,  we  find  Sweden,  herself  bled  to  exhaustion  point, 
surrounded  by  a  broad  belt  of  desolated  territory  and  regarded 
with  ineradicable  hatred  by  every  adjacent  state.  To  sink  in 
five  years  from  the  position  of  the  champion  of  Protestantism 
to  that  of  the  common  enemy  of  every  Protestant  power  was  a 
degradation  not  to  be  compensated  by  any  amount  of,  military 
glory.  Charles's  subsequent  endeavour,  in  stress  of  circum- 
stances, to  gain  a  friend  by  dividing  his  Polish  conquests  with 
the  aspiring  elector  of  Brandenburg  was  a  reversal  of  his  original 
policy  and  only  resulted  in  the  establishment  on  ,the  southern 


confines  of  Sweden  of  a  new  rival  almost  as  dangerous  as 
Denmark,  her  ancient  rival  in  the  west. 

In  x66o,  after  five  years  of  incessant  warfare,  Sweden  had  at 
length  obtained  peace  and  with  it  the  opportimity  of  onganizinu 
and  developing  her  newly  won  empire.  Uiior^  ^ 
tunately,  the  regency  which  was  to  govern  her  during  cbtu^Xi. 
the  next  fifteen  years  was  unequal  to  the  difficulties 
of  a  situation  which  might  have  taxed  the  resources  of  the 
wisest  statesmen.  Unity  and  vigour  were  scarcdy  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  many-headed  administration  composed  of  men; 
of  mediocre  talent  whose  contrary  opinions  speedily  gave  rise 
to  contending  factions.  There  was  the  high-aristocratic  party 
with  a  leaning  towards  martial  adventure  headed  by  Magnus  de 
la  Gardie  {q.v,)y  and  the  party  of  peace  and  economy  whose 
ablest  representative  was  the  liberal  and  energetic  Joban 
Gyllenstjema  (g.v.).  After  a  severe  struggle,  de  la  Gardie^ 
party  prevailed;  ajid  its  triumph  was  marked  by  that  general 
decline  of  personal  and  political  morality  which  has  giv«ii  tt^ 
this  regency  its  unenviable  notoriety.  Sloth  and  carelessness 
speedily  invaded  every  branch  of  the  administration,  destroying 
all  discipline  and  leading  to  a  general  neglect  of  business. 
Another  characteristic  of  the  de  la  Gardie  government  was  its 
gross  corruption,  which  made  Sweden  the  obsequious  hirelings 
of  that  foreign  power  which  had  the  longest  purse.  This  shame* 
ful  "subsidy  policy"  dates  from  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau, 
1 66 1,  by  a  secret  paragraph  of  which  Sweden,  in  exchange  for  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  undertook  to  support  the  French 
candidate  on  the  first  vacancy  of  the  Polish  throne.  The  com*-. 
plications  ensuing  from  Louis  XIV. 's  designs  on  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  led  to  a  bid  for  the  Swedish  alliance,  both  from  the 
French  king  and  his  adversaries.  After  much  hesitation  on  th6 
part  of  the  Swedish  government,  the  anti-French  faction  pre^ 
vailed;  and  in  April  x663  Sweden  acceded  to  the  Triple  Alliance, 
which  finally  checkmated  the  French  king  by  bringing  about  the 
Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  For  the  next  four  years  Sweden 
remained  true  to  the  principles  of  the  Triple  Alliance;  but, 
in  1672,  Louis  XIV.  succeeded  in  isolating  the  Dutch  republic 
and  regaining  his  ancient  ally,  Sweden.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Stockholm  (April  14,  1672),  Sweden  became,  ^ or  ^^^ 
the  next  ten  years,  a  "mercenarius  Galliae,"  pledging  ^rkhPrmnce. 
herself,  in  return  for  400,000  crowns  per  annum  in 
peace  and  600,000  in  war*time,  to  attack,  with  16,000  men,  any 
German  princes  who  might  be  disposed  to  assist  Holland.    In 

1674  Louis  XIV.  peremptorily  called  upon  Sweden  to  fulfil 
her  obligations  by  invading  Brandenburg.  In  the  course  of 
May  1675  a  Swedish  army  advanced  into  the  Mark,  but  on  the 
18th  of  June  was  defeated  at  Fehrbellin,  and  hastily  retreated 
to  Demmin.  The  Fehrbellin  affair  was  a  mere  skirmish,  the  actual 
casualties  amounting  to  less  than  600  men,  but  it  rudely  divested 
Sweden  of  her  nimbus  of  invincibility  and  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  attack  upon  her,  known  as  the  Scanian  War.  -.-  ,5_^  |^ 
In  the  course  of  the  next  three  years  her  empire  |y^^ 
seemed    to    be    crumbling   away   everywhere.     In 

1675  Pomerania  and  the  bishopric  of  Bremen  were  oi^errun 
by  the  Brandenburgers,  Austrians  and  Danes.  In  December 
1677  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  captured  Stettin.  Stralsund 
fell  on  the  isth  of  October  1678.  Greifswald,  Sweden's 
last  possession  on  the  Continent,  was  lost  on  the  5th  of 
November.  A  defensive  alliance  with  Sobieski  (August  4, 
1677)  was  rendered  inoperative  by  the  annihilation  of  Sweden's 
sea-power  (battle  of  Oland,  June  17,  1676;  battle  of  Fehmarn,; 
June  1677)  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Polish  king. 

Two  accidents  at  this  crisis  alone  saved  Sweden  from  ruin— the 
splendid  courage  of  the  young  king  who,  resolutely  and  success- 
fully, kept  the  Danish  invaders  at  bay  (see  Charles  XI.,  king 
of  Sweden),  and  the  diplomatic  activity  of  Louis  XIV.  In 
March  1677  a  peace  congress  began  its  sessions  at  Nijmwegen; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  April  1678  the  French  king  dictated 
the  terms  of  a  general  pacification.  One  of  his  chief  conditions 
was  the  complete  restitution  of  Sweden.  A  strong  Sweden 
was  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans.  He  suggested^ 
however,  that  Sweden  should  rid  herself  of  her  enemies  by: 
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making  some  "small  cession  *'  to  them.  This  Charles  XI. 
refused  to  do,  whereupon  Louis  took  it  upon  himself  to  conclude 
peac^  on  Sweden's  account  without  consulting  the  wishes  of 
fr^Miy^f  the  Swedish  king.  By  this  Treaty  of  Nijmwegen 
NymwntMt  (Feb.  7)  and  of  St  Germain  (June  29,  1679) 
^^^^'  Sweden  virtuaUy  received   full   restitutio;!   of  her 

German  territory.  On  the  2nd  of  September  by  the  Peace 
of  Fontainebleau  (confirmed  by  the  subsequent  Peace  of  Lund, 
Oct.  4,  1679),  Denmark  was  also  forced  to  retrocede  her 
conquests.  It  is  certain  that  Sweden  herself  could  never  have 
extorted  such  favourable  terms,  yet  "  the  insufferable  tutelage  '* 
of  France  on  this  occasion  inspired  Charles  XI,  with  a  per- 
sonal dislike  of  the  mighty  ruler  of  France  and  contributed 
to  reverse  the  traditional  diplomacy  of  Sweden  by  giving  it  a 
strong  anti-French  bias  (see  Charles  XI.;  Oxenstjerna, 
Benedict). 

The  remainder  of  tbe  reign  of  Charles  XI.  is  remarkable  for 
a  revolution  which  converted  the  government  of  Sweden  into 
Cbmrhm  XL  *  semi-absolute  monarchy.  The  king  emerged  from 
and  th9  the  war  convinced  that  if  Sweden  were  to  retain  her 
Swedish  position  as  a  great  power  she  must  radically  reform 
Coift^/to-  Jjgj  whole  economical  system,  and,  above  all,  cir- 
cumscribe the  predominant  and  mischievous  in- 
fluence of  an  aristocracy  which  thought  far  more  of  its 
privileges  than  of  its  public  duties.  He  felt  that  he  could 
now  draw  upon  the  confidence  and  liberality  of  the  lower 
orders  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  he  proceeded  to  do  so.  The 
Riksdag  which  assembled  in  Stockholm  in  October  1680 
begins  a  new  era  of  Swedish  history.  On  the  motion  of  the 
Estate  of  Peasants,  which  had  a  long  memory  for  aristocratic 
abuses,  the  question  of  the  recovery  of  the  alienated  crown 
lands  was  brought  before  the  Riksdag,  and,  despite  the  stubborn 
opposition  of  the  magnates,  a  resolution  of  the  Diet  directed 
that  all  count  ships,  baronies,  domains,  manors  and  other  estates 
producing  an  annualrent  of  more  than  £70  per  annum  should 
revert  to  the  Prown.  The  same  Riksdag  decided  that  the  king 
was  not  bound  by  any  particular  constitution,  but  only  by  law 
and  the  statutes.  Nay,  they  added  that  .he  was  not  even 
obliged  to  consult  the  council  of  state,  but  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sovereign  lord,  responsible  to  God  alone  for  his  actions, 
and  requiring  no  intermediary  between  himself  |Cnd  his  people. 
The  council  thereupon  acquiesced  in  its  own  humiliation  by 
meekly  accepting  a  royal  brief  changing  its  official  title  from 
Riksrdd  (council  of  slate)  to  Kungligardd  (royal  council) — a 
visible  sign  that  the  senators  were  no  longer  the  king's  colleagues 
but  his  servants. 

Thus  Sweden,  as  well  as  Denmark,  had  become  an  absolute 
monarchy,  but  with  this  important  difference,  that  tie  right 
of  the  Swedish  people,  in  parliament  assembled,  to  be  consulted 
on  all  important  matters  was  recognized  and  acted  upon.  The 
Riksdag,  completely  overshadowed  by  the  throne,  was  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  XI.  to  do  little  more  than  register  the  royal 
decrees;  but  nevertheless  it  continued  to  exist 'as  an  essential 
part  of  the  machinery  of  government.  Moreover,  this  transfer 
of  authority  was  a  voluntary  act.  The  people,  knowing  the 
king  to  be  their  best  friend,  trusted  him  implicity  and  co- 
operated with  him  cheerfully.  The  Riksdag  of  1682  proposed  a 
fresh  Reduktion,  and  declared  that  the  whole  question  of  how 
far  the  king  was  empowered  by  the  law  of  the  land  to  bestow 
fiefs,  or,  in  case  of  urgent  national  distress,  take, them  back 
fikgain,  was  exclusively  his  majesty's  affair.  In  other  words, 
it  made  the  king  the  disposer  of  his  subjects'  temporal  property. 
Presently  this  new  principle  oi  autocracy  was  extended  to  the 
king's  legislative  authority  also,  for,  on  the  9th  of  December 
1682,  all  four  estates,  by  virtue  of  a  common  declaration,  not 
only  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  the  legislative  powers 
enjoyed  by  his  predecessors,  but  even  conceded  to  him  the  right 
of  interpreting  and  amending  the  common  law. 

The  recovery  of  the  alienated  crown  lands  occupied  Charl,^s  XI. 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was  conducted  by  a  commission 
which  was  ultimately  converted  into  a  permanent  department 
of  state.    It  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  titles  of  all  private 


landed  estate  might  be  called  in  question,  inasmuch  as  at  some 
time  or  other  it  must  have  belonged  to  the  Crown;  and  the 
burden  of  proof  of  ownership  was  held  not  to  lie  with  the  Crown 
which  made  the  claim,  but  with  the  actual  owner  of  the  property. 
The  amount  of  revenue  accruing  to  the  Crown  from  the  whole 
Reduktion  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  even  approximately; 
but  by  these  means,  combined,  with  the  most  careful  manage* 
ment  and  the  most  rigid  economy,  Charles  XI.  contrived  to 
reduce  the  national  debt  from  £2,567,000  to  £700,000. 

These  operations  represent  only  a  part  of  Charles  XI. 's 
gigantic  activity.  Here  we  have  only  space  sufficient  to  glance 
at  his  reorganization  of  the  national  armaments,  j^ofjaafca- 
Charles  XI.  re-established  on  a  broader  basis  the  Hon  of 
indelningsverk  introduced  by  Charles  IX. — a  system  ^"^^^^"^ 
of  military  tenure  whereby  the  national  forces  were  bound 
to  the  soil.  Thus  there  was  the  rustMll  tenure,  under 
which  the  tensrftts,  instead  of  paying  rent,  were  obliged 
to  equip  and  maintain  a  cavalry  soldier  and  horse,  while 
the  kneklhdllarer  supplied  duly  equipped  foot  soldiers.  These 
inddning  soldiers  were  provided  with  holdings  on  which  they 
lived  in  times  of  peace.  Formerly,  ordinary  conscription  had 
existed  alongside  this  inddning,  or  distribution  system;  but  it 
had  proved  inadequate  as  well  as  highly  unpopular;  and,  in 
1682,  Charles  XI.  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  x>easantry 
whereby  an  extended  inddning  system  was  to  be  susbstituted 
for  general  conscription.  The  navy,  of  even  more  importance 
to  Sweden  if  she  were  to  maintain  the  dominion  of  the  Baltic, 
was  entirely  remodelled;  and,  the  recent  war  having  demon- 
strated the  unsuitability  of  Stockholm  as  a  naval  station,  the 
construction  of  a  new  arsenal  on  a  gigantic  scale  was  simul- 
'  taneously  begun  at  K'arlskrona.  After  a  seventeen  years'  struggle 
against  all  manner  of  financial  difficulties,  the  twofold  enter- 
prise  was  completed.  At  tlxp  death  of  Charles  XI.  Sweden 
could  boast  of  a  fleet  of  forty-three  three-deckers  (manned  by 
11,000  men  and  armed  with  264^  guns)  and  one  of  the  finest 
arsenals  in  the  world. 

Charles  XI,  had  carefully  provided  against  tbe  contingency 
of  his  successor's  minority;  and  the  five  regents  appointed  by 
him,  if  not  great  statesmen,  were  at  least  practical  chmfimmXiL 
politicans  who  had  not  been  trained  in  his  austere  t^gf^ing,  * 
school  in  vain.  At  home  the  Reduktion  was 
cautiously  pursued,  while  abroad  the  successful  conclusion  of 
the  great  peace  congress  at  Ryswick  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
signal  triumph  of  Sweden's  pacific  diplomacy  (see  Oxei^stjerna 
Family).  The  young  king  was  full  of  promise,  and  had  he 
been  permitted  gradually  to  gain  experience  and  develop  hi& 
naturally  great  talents  beneath  the  guidance  of  his  guardians^ 
as  his  father  h^d  intended,  all  might  have  been  well  for  Sweden. 
Unfortunately,  the, sudden,  noiseless  revolution  of  the  6th  of 
November  1697,  which  made  Charles  XII.  absolute  master  of 
his  country's  fate  in  his  fifteenth  year  (see  Charles  XII.), 
and  the  league  of  Denmark,  Saxony  and  Russia,  formed  two 
years  later  to  partition  Sweden  (see  Patkul,  Johann  Reinhold; 
Peter  the  Great;  Charles  XII.),  precipitated  Sweden  into  a 
sea  of  troubles  in  which  she  was  finally  submerged. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Great  Northern  War  Sweden 
suffered  from  the  inability  of  Charles  XII.  to  view  the  situation 
from  anything  but  a  purely  personal  point  of  view.  or^^t 
His  determination  to  avenge  himself  on  enemies  Noribem 
overpowered  every  other  consideration.  Again  and  ^^' 
again  during  these  eighteen  years  of  warfare  it  was  in  his  powcf * 
to  jdictate  an  advantageous  peace.  After  the  dissipation  of 
the  first  coalition  against  him  by  the  peace  gf  Travendal 
(Aug.  18,  1700)  and  the  victory  of  Narva  (Nov.  20,  1700), 
the  Swedish  chancellor,  Benedict  Oxenstjerna,  rightly  regarded 
the  universal  bidding  for  the  favour  of  Sweden  by  France 
and  the  maritime  powers,  then  on  the  eve  of  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  as  a  golden  opportunity  of  ^'  ending 
this  present  lean  war  and  making  his  majesty  the  arbiter  of 
Europe."  But  Charles,  intent  on  dethroning  Augustus  of 
Poland,  held  haughtily  aloof.  Subsequently  in  lypi  he  rejected 
a  personal  appeal  from  William  III.  to  conclude  peace  on  his 
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own  terms.  Five  years  later  (Sept.  24,  1706)  he  did,  indeed, 
conclude  the  Polish  War  by  the  peace  of  Altranstadt,  but  as 
this  treaty  brought  no  advantage  to  Sweden,  not  even  com- 
pensation for  the  expenses  of  six  years  of  warfare,  it  was 
politically  condemnablc.  Moreover,  two  of  Sweden's  Baltic 
provinces,  Esthonia  and  Ingria,  had  been  seized  by  the  tsar, 
and  a  third,  Livonia,  had  been  well-nigh  ruined.  Yet  even  now 
Charles,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  could  have  recovered  nearly 
everything  he  had  lost.  In  1707  Peter  was  ready  to  retrocede 
everything  except  St  Petersburg  and  the  line  of  the  Neva,  and 
again  Charles  preferred  risking  the  whole  to  saving  the  greater 
part  of  his  Baltic  possessions  (for  details  see  Charles  XII.; 
Peter  the  Great).  When  at  last,  after  the  cataistrophe  of 
Poltava  (June  1709)  and  the  flight  into  Turkey,  he  condescended 
to  use  diplomatic  methods,  it  was  solely  to  prolong,  not  to 
terminate,  the  war.  Even  now  he  could  have  made  honourable 
terms  with  his  numerous  enemies.  The  resources  of  Sweden 
were  still  very  far  from  being  exhausted,  and,  during  17 10  and 
171 1,  the  gallant  Magnus  Stenbock  (q,v.)  upheld  her  military 
supremacy  in  the  north.  But  all  the  efiForts  of  the  Swedish 
government  were  wrecked  on  the  determination  of  Charles  XII. 
to  surrender  nothing.  Thus  he  rejected  advantageous  offers  of 
mediation  and  alliance  made  to  him,  during  171 2,  by  the  mari- 
time powers  and  by  Prussia;  and,  in  17 14,  he  scouted  the  friendly 
overtures  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  emperor,  so  that  when  peace 
was  finally  concluded  between  France  and  the  Empire,  at  the 
congress  of  Baden,  Swedish  affairs  were,  by  common  consent, 
left  out  of  consideration.  When,  on  the  14th  of  September  17 14, 
he  suddenly  returned  to  hid  dominions,  Stralsund  and  Wismar 
were  all  that  remained  to  him  of  his  continental  possessions; 
while  by  the  end  of  1715  Sweden,  now  fast  apptoS^thing  the  last 
stage  of  exhaustion,  was  at  open  war  with  England,  Hanover, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Saxony  and  Denmark,  who  had  formed  a 
coalition  to  partition  her  continental  territory  between  them. 
Nevertheless,  at  this  the  eleventh  hour  of  her  opportunities, 
Sweden  might  still  have  saved  something  from  the  wreck  of  her 
empire  if  Charles  had  behaved  like  a  reasonable  being  (see 
Charles  XII.;  Peter  the  Great;  G6rtz,  Georg  Heinrich 
von;  Osterhan,  Andrei);  but  he  would  only  consent  to 
play  off  Riissia  against  England,  and  his  sudden  death  before 
Fredrikshald  (Dec.  11, 17 18)  left  Sweden  practically  at  the  end 
of  her  resources  and  at  the  mercy  of  her  enemies.  At  the 
beginning  of  17 19  pacific  overtures  were  made  to  England, 
7v««tfM  a#  Hanover,  Prussia  and  Denmark.  By  the  treaties  of 
Siockbolm  Stockholm  (Feb.  20,  17 19,  and  Feb.  i,  1720)  Hanover 
mnd  obtained  the  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Verden  for 

PetdertkB'    herself   and   Stettin    for    her   confederate    Prussia. 
Mttln^    By   the    treaty   of    Frederiksborg   or   Copenhagen 

(July  3,  1720)  peace  was  also  signed  between  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  Denmark  retroceding  Riigen,  Further 
Pomerania  as  far  as  the  Peene,  and  Wismar  to  Sweden, 
in  exchange  for  an  indemnity  of  600,000  rix-dollars,  while 
Sweden  relinquished  her  exemption  from  the  Sound  tolls  and 
her  protectorate  over  Holstein-Gottorp.  The  prospect  of 
coercing  Russia  by  means  of  the  British  fleet  had  alone  induced 
Sweden  to  consent  to  such  sacrifices;  but  when  the  last  demands 
of  England  and  her  allies  had  been  complied  with,  Sweden 
Peace  of  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  come  to  terms  as  best  she  could  with 
NystMd,  the  tsar.  Negotiations  were  reopened  with  Russia  at 
ihi.  LoMB  Nystad,  in  May  1720,  but  peace  was  not  concluded 
J^^^^till  the  30th  of  August  1 721,  and  then  only  under 

the  direst  pressure.  By  the  peace  of  Nystad  Sweden 
ceded  to  Russia  Ingria  and  Esthonia,  Livonia,  the  Finnish 
province  of  Kexholm  and  the  fortress  of  Viborg.  Finland 
west  of  Viborg  and  north  of  Kexholm  was  restored  to 
Sweden.  She  also  received  an  indemnity  of  two  millions  of 
thalers  and  a  solemn  undertaking  of  non-interference  in  her 
domestic  affairs. 

It  was  not  the  least  of  Sweden's  misfortunes  after  the 
Great  Northern  War  that  the  new  constitution,  which  was 
to  compensate  her  for  all  her  past  sacrifices,  should  contain 
within  it   the   elements   of    many   of   her  future   calamities. 


Early  in  1720  Charles  XII. 's  sister,  Ulrica  Leonora,  who  had 
been  elected  queen  of  Sweden  immediately  after  his  death, 
was  permitted  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  her  hus-  rn^fjtkl, 
band  the  prince  of  Hesse,  who  was  elected  king  If20-ITSU 
under  the  title  of  Frederick  I.;  and  Sweden  was,  The  Limited 
at  the  same  time,  converted  into  the  most  limited  ^'•■■'*^' 
of  monarchies.  All  power  was  vested  in  the  people  as 
represented  by  the  Riksdag,  consisting,  as  before,  of  four 
distinct  estates,  nobles,  priests,  burgesses  and  peasants,  sitting 
and  deliberating  apart.  The  conflicting  interests  and  mutual 
jealousies  of  these  four  independent  assemblies  made  the  work 
of  legislation  exceptionally  difficult.  No  measure  could  now 
become  law  till  it  had  obtained  the  assent  of  three  at  least  of 
the  four  estates;  but  this  provisipn,  which  seems  to  have  been 
designed  to  protect  the  lower  orders  against  the  nobility,  pro- 
duced evils  far  greater  than  those  which  it  professed  to  cure. 
Thus,  measures  might  be  passed  by  a  bare  majority  in  three 
estates,  when  a  real  and  substantial  majority  of  all  four  estates 
in  congress  might  be  actually  against  it.  Or,  again,  a  dominant 
action  in  any  three  of  the  estates  might  enact  laws  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  remaining  estate — ^a  danger  the 
more  to  be  apprehended  as  in  no  other  country  in  Europe  were 
class  distinctions  so  sharply  defined  as  in  Sweden. 

Each  estate  was  ruled  by  its  talman,  or  speaker,  who  was  now 
elected  at  the  beginning  of  each  Diet,  but  the  archbishop  was, 
ex  officio f  the  talman  of  the  clergy.  The  landt-  coaatka' 
marskalkj  or  speaker  of  the  House  of  Nobles,  presided  don  oftite 
when  the  estates  met  in  congress,  and  also,  by  Beuiee. 
virtue  of  his  office,  in  the  henUiga  utskoU,  or  secret  committee. 
This  famous  body,  which  consisted  of  50  nobles,  45  priests, 
25  burgesses,  and,  very  exceptionally,  25  peasants,  possessed 
during  the  session  of  the  Riksdag  not  only  the  supreme  executive 
but  also  the  surpeme  judicial  and  legislative  functions.  It  pre- 
pared an  bills  for  the  Riksdag,  created  and  deposed  all  ministries, 
controlled  the  foreign  policy  of  the  nation,  and  claimed  and 
often  exercised  the  right  of  superseding  the  ordinary  courts 
of  justice.  During  the  parliamentary  recess,  however,  the 
executive  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  rady  or  senate,  which 
was  responsible  to  the  Riksdag  alone. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  there  was  no  room  in  this  republican 
constitution  fota  constitutional  monarch  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word.  "In?  crowned  puppet  who  possessed  a  casting  vote 
in  the  rdd,  of  which  he  was  the  nominal  president,  and  who  was 
allowed  to  create  peers  once  in  his  life  (at  his  coronation),  was 
rather  a  state  decoration  than  a  sovereignty. 

At  first  this  cumbrous  and  complicated  instrument  of  govern- 
ment worked  tolerably  well  under  the  firm  but  cautious  control 
of  the  chancellor,  Count  Arvid  Beernhard  Horn  potiocai 
(9.9.).  In  his  anxiety  to  avoid  embroiling  his  country  Pardem. 
abroad,  Horn  reversed  the  traditional  policy  of  W*<*  ^od 
Sweden  by  keeping  France  at  a  distance  and  draw-  ^^* 
ing  near  to  Great  Britain,  for  whose  liberal  institutions  he 
professed  the  highest  admiration.  Thus  a  twenty  years* 
war  was  succeeded  by  a  twenty  years'  peace,  during  which 
the  nation  recovered  so  rapidly  from  its  wounds  that  it  began 
to  forget  them.  A  new  race  of  politicians  was  springing  up! 
Since  17 19,  when  the  influence  of  the  few  great  territorial 
families  had  been  merged  in  a  multitude  of  needy  gentle- 
men, the  first  estate  had  become  the  nursery  and  afterwards 
the  stronghold  of  an  opposition  at  once  noble  and  democratic 
which  found  its  natural  leaders  in  such  men  as  Count  Carl 
Gyllenborg  and  Count  Carl  Gustaf  Tessin  {q.v,).  These  men  and 
their  followers  were  never  weary  of  ridiculing  the  timid  caution 
of  the  aged  statesman  who  sacrificed  everything  to  perpetuate 
an  inglorious  peace  and  derisively  nicknamed  his  adherents 
"  Night-caps  "  (a  term  subsequently  softened  into  "  Caps  ")» 
themselves  adopting  the  sobriquet  "  Hats,"  from  the  three- 
cornered  hat  worn  by  officers  and  gentlemen,  which  was  con- 
sidered happily  to  hit  off  the  manly  self-assertion  of  the  opposi- 
tion. These  epithets  instantly  caught  the  public  fancy  and  had 
already  become  party  badges  when  the  estates  met  in  1738. 
This  Riksdag  was  to  mark  another  turning-point  in  Swedish 
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history.  The  Hats  carried  everything  before  them;  and  the 
aged  Horn  was  finally  compelled  to  retire  from  a  scene  where, 
for  three  and  thirty  years,  he  had  played  a  leading  part. 

The  policy  of  the  Hats  ^as  a  return  to  the  traditional  alliance 
between  France  and  Sweden.  When  Sweden  descended  to 
her  natural  position  as  a  second-rate  power  the 
French  alliance  became  too  costly  a  luxury. 
Horn  had  dearly  perceived  this;  and  his  cautious 
neutrality  was  therefore  the  soundest  statesmanship.  But 
the  politicians  who  had  ousted  Horn  thought  differently.  To 
them  prosperity  without  glory  was  a  worthless  possession. 
They  aimed  at  restoring  Sweden  to  her  former  position  as 
a  great  power.  France,  naturally,  hailed  with  satisfaction 
the  rise  of  a  faction  which  was  content  to  be  her  armour- 
bearer  in  the  north;  and  the  golden  streams  which  flowed 
from  Versailles  to  Stockholm  during  the  next  two  generations 
were  the  political  life-blood  of  the  Hat  party. 

The  first  blunder  of  the  Hats  was  the  hasty  and  ill-advised 
war  with  Russia.  The  European  complications  consequent 
WmrwUb  upon  the  almost  simultaneous  deaths  of  the  emperor 
i^siSf  Charles  VI.  and  Anne,  empress  of  Russia,  seemed 
'^^'*  to  favour  their  adventurous  schemes;  and,  despite 

the  frantic  protests  of  the  Caps,  a  project  for  the  invasion  of 
Russian  Finland  was  rushed  through  the  premature  Riksdag 
of  1740.  On  the  20th  of  July  1741  war  was  formally  declared 
against  Russia;  a  month  later  the  Diet  was  dissolved  and  the 
Hat.  landtmarskalk  set  off  to  Finland  to  take  command  of  the 
army.  The  first  blow  was  not  struck  till  six  months  after  the 
declaration  of  war;  and  it  was  struck  by  the  enemy,  who  routed 
the  Swedes  at  Villmanstrand  and  captured  that  frontier  fortress. 
Nothing  else  was  done  on  either  side  for  six  months  more;  and 
then  the  Swedish  generals  made  a  "  tacit  truce "  with  the 
Russians  through  the  mediation  of  the  French  ambassador  at 
St  Petersburg.  By  the  time  that  the  "  tacit  truce  "  had  come 
to  an  end  the  Swedish  forces  were  so  demoralized  that  the  mere 
rumour  of  a  hostile  attack  made  them  retire  panic-stricken  to 
Helsingfors;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  all  Finland  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Russians.  The  fleet,  disabled  by  an  epidemic, 
was,  throughout  the  war,  little  more  than  a  floating  hospital. 

To  face  the  Riksdag  with  such  a  war  as  this  upon  their 
consciences  was  a  trial  from  which  the  Hats  naturally  shrank; 
but,  to  do  them  justice,  they  showed  themselves  better  parlia- 
mentary than  military  strategists.  A  motion  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  skilfully  evaded  by  obtaining 
precedence  for  the  succession  question  (Queen  Ulrica  Leonora 
had  lately  died  childless  and  King  Frederick  was  old) ;  and  nego- 
tiations were  thus  opened  with  the  new  Russian  empress, 
Elizabeth,  who  agreed  to  restore  the  greater  part  of  Finland 
if  her  cousin,  Adolphus  Frederick  of  Holstein,  were  elected 
successor  to  the  Swedish  crown.  The  Hats  eagerly  caught  at 
the  opportunity  of  recovering  the  grand  duchy  and  their  own 
prestige  along  with  it.  By  the  peace  of  Abo  (May 
Jit9^l743*  7»  ^743)  ^^^^  terms  of  the  empress  were  accepted; 
and  only  that  small  part  of  Finland  which  lay 
beyond  the  Kymmena  was  retained  by  Russia. 

In  March  17  51  old  King  Frederick  died.  His  slender  pre- 
rogatives had  gradually  dwindled  down  to  vanishing  point. 
jlrfo#iftiig  Adolphus  Frederick  {q.v,)  would  have  given  even  less 
Pnderkk  trouble  than  his  predecessor  but  for  the  ambitious 
ih,i7Sl-  promptings  of  his  masterful  consort  Louisa  Ulrica, 
i77U  Frederick  the  Great's  sbter,  and  the  tyranny  of  the 

estates,  who  seemed  bent  upon  driving  the  meekest  of  princes 
into  rebellion.  An  attempted  monarchical  revolution,  planned 
by  the  queen  and  a  few  devoted  young  nobles  in  1756,  was 
easily  and  remorselessly  crushed;  and,  though  the  unhappy  king 
did  not,  as  he  anticipated,  share  the  fate  of  Charles  Stuart,  he 
was  humiliated  as  never  monarch  was  humiliated  before. 

The  same  years  which  beheld  this  great  domestic  triumph 
of  the  Hats  saw  also  the  utter  collapse  of  their  foreign  "system." 
At  the- instigation  of  France  they  plunged  recklessly  into  the 
Seven  Years*  War;  and  the  result  was  ruinous.  The  French  sub- 
sidies, which  might  have  sufliced  for  a  six  weeks'  demonstration 


(it  was  generally  assumed  that  the  king  of  Prussia  would 
give  little  trouble  to  a  European  coalition),  proved  quite  in- 
adequate; and,  after  five  unsuccessful  campaigns,  the 
unhappy  Hats  were  glad  to  make  peace  and  ignomini-  yJmn'  ^Wmr. 
ously  withdraw  from  a  little  war  which  had  cost  the 
country  40,000  men  and  £2,500,000.  When  the  Riksdag  met 
in  1760,  the  indignation  against  the  Hat  leaders  was  so  violent 
that  an  impeachment  seemed  inevitable;  but  once  more  the 
superiority  of  their  parliamentary  tactics  prevailed,  and  when, 
after  a  session  of  twenty  months,  the  Riksdag  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  mutual  consent  of  both  the  exhausted  factions, 
the  Hat  government  was  bolstered  up  for  another  four  years. 
But  the  day  of  reckoning  could  not  be 'postponed  for  ever; 
and  when  the  estates  met  in  1765  it  brought  the  Caps  into  power 
at  last.  Their  leader,  Ture  Rudbeck,  was  elected  marshal  of 
the  Diet  over  Frederick  Axel  von  Fersen  (^.r.),  the  Hat  candi- 
date, by  a  large  majority;  and,  out  of  the  hundred  seats  in  the 
secret  committee,  the  Hats  succeeded  in  getting  only  ten. 

The  Caps  struck  aj;  once  at  the  weak  point  of  their  opponents 
by  ordering  a  budget  report  to  be  made;  and  it  was  speedily 
found  that  the  whole  financial  system  of  the  Hats  «  .  ^^^^ 
had  been  based  upon  reckless  improvidence  and  ^^^ 
wilful  misrepresentation,  and  that  the  only  fruit 
of  their  long  rule  was  an  enormous  addition  to  the  national 
debt  and  a  depreciation  of  the  note  circulation  to  one- 
third  of  its  face  value.  This  revelation  led  to  an  all-round 
retrenchment,  carried  into  effect  with  a  drastic  thoroughness 
which  has  earned  for  this  parliament  the  name  of  the  "  Reduk- 
tion  Riksdag."  The  Caps  succeeded  in  transferring  £250,000 
from  the  pockets  of  the  rich  to  the  empty  exchequer,  reducing 
the  national  debt  by  £575,179,  and  establishing  some  sort  of 
equilibrium  between  revenue  and  expenditure.  They  also 
introduced  a  few  useful  reforms,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
was  the  liberty  of  the  press.  But  their  most  important  political 
act  was  to  throw  their  lot  definitely  in  with  Russia,  so 
as  to  counterpoise  the  influence  of  France.  Sweden  was 
not  then  as  now  quite  outside  the  European  Concert. 
Alghough  no  longer  a  great  power,  she  still  had  many  of  the 
responsibilities  of  a  great  power;  and  if  the  Swedish  alliance 
had  considerably  depreciated  in  value,  it  was  still  a  marketable 
commodity.  Sweden's  peculiar  geographical  position  made  her 
virtually  inwdnerable  for  six  months  out  of  the  twelve,  her 
Pomeranian  possessions  afforded  her  an  easy  ingress  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  moribund  empire,  while  her  Finnish  frontier 
was  not  many  leagues  from  the  Russian  capital. 

A  watchful  neutrality,  not  venturing  much  beyond  defensive 
alliances  and  commercial  treaties  with  the  maritime  powers, 
was  therefore  Sweden's  safest  policy,  and  this  the  older  Caps  had 
always  followed  out.  But  when  the  Hats  became  the  armour- 
bearers  of  France  in  the  north,  a  protector  strong  enough  to 
counteract  French  influence  became  the  cardinal  exigency  of 
their  opponents,  the  younger  Caps,  who  now  flung  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  Russia,  overlooking  the  fact  that  even  a  pacific 
union  with  Russia  was'  more  to  be  feared  than  a  martial  alliance 
with  France.  For  France  was  too  distant  to  be  dangerous. 
She.  sought  an  ally  in  Sweden  and  it  was  her  endeavour  to  make 
that  ally  as  strong  as  possible.  But  it  was  as  a  future  prey, 
not  as  a  possible  ally,  that  Russia  regarded  her  ancient  rival  in 
the  north.  In  the  treaty  which  partitioned  Poland  there  was  a 
secret  clause  which  engaged  the  contracting  powers  to  uphold 
the  existing  Swedish  constitution  as  the  swiftest  means  of  sub- 
verting Swedish  independence;  and  an  alliance  with  the  credu- 
lous CapS)  "  the  Patriots  "  as  they  were  called  at  St  Petersburg, 
guaranteeing  their  constitution,  was  the  corollary  to  this  secret 
understanding.  Thus,  while  the  French  alliance  of  the  warlike 
Hats  had  destroyed  the  prestige  of  Sweden,  the  Russian  alliance 
of  the  peaceful  Caps  threatened  to  destroy  her  very  existence. 

Fortunately,  the  domination  of  the  Caps  was  not  for  long. 
The  general  distress  occasioned  by  their  drastic  reforms  had 
found  expression  in  swarms  of  pamphlets  which  bit  and  stung 
the  Cap  government,  under  the  protection  of  the  new  press 
laws.    The  senate  retaliated  by  an  order  in  council  (which  the 
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kuig  refused  to  sign)  declaring  that  all  complaints  against  the 
measures  of  the  last  Riksdag  ^ould  be  punished  with  fine  and 
imprisonment.  The  king,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  crown  prince 
(see  GusxAVUS  III.),  thereupon  urged  the  senate  to  summon 
an  extraordinary  Riksdaf  as  the  speediest  method  of  relieving 
the  national  distress,  afld,  on  their  refusing  to  comply  with  his 
wishes,  abdicated.  From  the  15th  of  December  to  the  21st  of 
December  1768  Sweden  was  without  a  regular  government. 
Then  the  Cap  senate  gave  way  and  the  estates  were  convoked 
for  the  19th  of  April  1769. 

On  the  eve  of  the  contest  there  was  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Hats  at  the  French  embassy,  where  the  Comte  de  Moddne 
furnished  them  with  6,000,000  livres,  but  not  till  they  had 
signed  in  his  presence  an  undertaking  to  reform  the -constitution 
in  a  monarchical  sense.  Still  more  energetic  on  the  other  side, 
the  Russian  minister,  Ivan  Osterman,  became  the  treasurer  ds 
wen  as  the  counsellor  of  the  Caps,  and  scattered  the  largesse 
of  the  Russian  empress  with  a  lavish  hand;  and  so.  lost  to  all 
feeling  of  patriotism  were  the  Caps  that  they  openly  threatened 
all  who  ventured  to  vote  against  them  with  the  Muscovite 
vengeance,  and  fixed  NorrkSping,  instead  of  Stockholm,  as  the 
place  ol  meeting  for  the  Riksdag  as  being  more  accessible  to  the 
Russian  fieet.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Caps  were 
playing  a  losing  game;  and,  when  the  Riksdag  met 
St^tftf.  at  NorrkSping  on  the  19th  of  April,  they  found  them- 
selves in  a' minority  in  all  four  estates.  In  the 
contest  for  the  marshalate  of  the  Diet  the  leaders  of  the  two 
parties  were  again  pitted  against  each  other,[  when-the  verdict 
of  the  last  Riksdag  was  exactly  reversed,  Fersen  defeating 
Rudbeck  by  234,  though  Russia  spent  no  less  a  sum  than 
£11,500  to  secure  the  election  of  the  latter. 

The  Caps  had  short  shrift,  and  the  joint  note  which  the 
Russian,  Prussian  and  Danish  ministers  presented  to  the  estates 
protesting,  in  menacing  terms,  against  aijy  "  reprisals  "  on  the 
part  of  the  triumphant  faction,  only  hastened  the  fall  of  the 
gOYcnuuftnt.  The  Cap  senate  resigned  en  masse  to  escape 
impeachment,  and  an  exclusively  Hat  ministry  took  its  place. 
n»  On  the  ist  of  June  the   Reaction   Riksdag,    as   it 

/(taction  was  generally  called,  removed  to  the  capital;  and 
^^***V'  it  was  now  that  the  French  ambassador  and  the 
crown  prince  Gustavus  called  upon  the  new  senators  to  redeem 
their  promise  as  to  a  reform  of  the  constitution  which  they  had 
made  before  the  elections.  But  when,  at  the  fag-end. of  the 
session,  they  half-heartedly  brought  the  matter  forward,  the 
Riksdag  suddenly  seemed  to  be  stricken  with  paralysis.  Im- 
pediments multiplied  at  every  step;  the  cry  was  raised:  "  The 
constitution  is  in  danger  ";  and  on  the  30th  of  January  1770 
the  Reaction  Riksdag,  after  a  barren  ten  months'  .session,  rose 
amidst  chaotic  confusion  without  accomplishing  anything. 

Adolphus  Frederick  died  on  the  12th  of  February  1771. 
The  elections  held  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown  resulted  in  a 
OuMtavuB  partial  victory  for  the.  Caps,  especially  among  the 
iiLfiZZt-  lower  orders;  but  in  the  estate  of  the  peasants 
'^^'  their  majority  was  merely  nominal,  while  the  mass 

of  the  nobility  was  dead  against  them.  Nothing  could 
be  done,  however,  till  the  arrival  of  the  new  king  (then  at 
Paris),  and  every  one  felt  that  with  Gustavus  III.  an  entirely 
incalculable  factor  had  entered  into  Swedish  politics.  Unknown 
to  the  party  leaders,  he  had  already  renewed,  the  Swedish 
alliance  with  France  and  had  received  solemn  assurances  of 
assistance  from  Louis  XV.  in  case  he  succeeded  in  re-establishing 
monarchical  rule  in  Sweden.  France  undertook,  moreover, 
to  pay  the  outstanding  subsidies  to  Sweden,  amounting  to  one 
and  a  half  millions  of  livres  annually,  beginning  from  January 
1772;  and  Vergennes,  one  of  the  great  names  of  French  diplo- 
macy, was  to  be  sent  to  circumvent  the  designs  of  Russia  at 
Stockholm  as  he  had  previously  circumvented  them  at  Con- 
stantinople. Immediately  after  his  return  to  Stockholm, 
Gustavus  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  jarring  factions  by  in- 
ducing the  leaders  to  form  a  composition  committee  to  adjust 
their  difiPerences.  In  thus  mediating  he  was  sincere  enough, 
but  all  his  pacific  efforts  were  frustrated  by  their  jealousy  of 


him  and  of  each  other.  Still  yrorse,  the  factions  now  intrenched 
still  further  on  the  prerogative.  The  new  coronation  oath  con- 
tained three  revolutionary  clauses.  The  first  aimed  at  making 
abdications  in  the  future  impossible  by  binding  the  king  to 
reign  uninterruptedly.  The  second  obliged  him  to  abide,  not 
by  the  decision  of  all  the  estates  together,  as  heretofore,  but 
by  that  of  the  majority  only,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the 
actually  dominant  lower  estates  (in  which  was  a  large  Cap 
majority)  to  rule  without,  and  even  in  spite  of,  the  nobility. 
The  third  clause  required  him,  in  all  cases  of  preferment,  to  be 
guided  not "  principally,"  as  heretofore,  but  "  solely  "  by  merit, 
thus  striking  at  the  very  root  of  aristocratic  privilege.  It  was 
dear  that .  the  ancient  strife  of  Hats  and  Caps  had  become 
merged  in  a  conflict  of  classes;  the  situation  was  still  further 
complicated  by  the  ominous  fact  that  JJie  non-noble  majority 
was  also  the  Russian  faction. 

All  through  1771  the  estates  were  wrangling  over  the  clauses 
of  the  coronation  oath.  A  second  attempt  of  the  king  to  mediate 
between  them  foundered  on  the  suspicions  of  the  estate  of 
burgesses;  and,  on  the  24th  of  February  1772,  the  nobility 
yielded  from  sheer  weariness.  The  non-noble  Cap  majority 
now  proceeded  to  attack  the  senate,  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Hats,  and,  on  the  25th  of  April,  succeeded  in  ousting  their 
opponents.  It  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  Gustavus, 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  roi  fainSant, .  began  seriously  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  a  revolution;  of  its  necessity  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  Under  the  sway  of  the  now  dominant 
faction,  Sweden,  already  the  vassal,  could  not  fail  speedily  to 
become  the  victim  of  Russia.  She  was  on  the  point  of  befng 
absorbed  in  that  Northern  System,  the  invention  of  the  Russian 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Nikita  Panin  (^.».),  which  that  patient 
statesman  had  made  it  the  ambition  of  his  life  to  realize.  Only 
a  swift  and  sudden  coup  d'ital  could  save  the  inde-  ^lommrvblal 
pendence  of  a  country  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Coupd*6tMt 
Europe  by  a  hostile  league.  The  details  of  the  ^  '^^' 
famous  revolution  of  the  19th  of  August  1772  are  elsewhere 
set  forth  (see  Gustavus  III.;  Toll,  Johan  KRlsTorFER; 
Sprengtporten,  Jakob  Magnus).  Here  we  can  only  dwell 
upon  its  political  importance  and  consequences.  The  new 
constitution  of  the  20th  of  August  1772,  which  Gustavus 
imposed  upon  the  terrified '  estates  at  the  bayonet's  point,  . 
converted  a  weak  and  disunited,  republic  into  a  strong  but 
limited  monarchy,  in  which  the  balance  of  power  inclined, 
on  the  whole,  to  the  side  of  the  monarch.  The  estates  could 
only  assemble  when  summoned  by  him;  he  could  dismiss 
them  whenever  he  thought  fit;  and  their  deliberations  were  to 
be  confined  exclusively  to  the  propositions  which  he  might 
think  fit  to  lay  before  them.  But  these  very  extensive  powers 
were  subjected  to  many  important  checks.  Thus,  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  estates,  no  new  law  could  be  imposed, 
no  old  law  abolished,  no  offensive  war  undertaken,  no  extraordi- 
nary war  subsidy  levied:.  The  estates  alone  could  tax  them- 
selves; they  had  the  absolute  control  of  the  Bank  of  Swadon^  * 
and  the  inalienable  right  of  controlling  the  national  ex^todi*'  ' 
ture.  Thus  the  parliament  held  the  purse;,  and  this  seemed 
a  sufl5cient  guarantee  both  of.  its  independence  and  its  frequent 
convention.  The  senate,  not  the  Riksdag,  was  the  chief  loser 
by  the  change;  and,  inasmuch  as  henceforth  the  senators  were 
appointed  by  the  king,  and  were  to  be  responsible  to  him  alone, 
a  senate  in  opposition  to  the  Crown  was  barely  conceivable. 

Abroad  the  Swedish  revolution  made  a  great  sensation.. 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia  saw  in  it  the  triumph  of  her  arch-enemy 
France,  with  the  prolongation  of  the  costly  Turkish  War  as  its 
immediate  result.  But  the  absence  of  troops  on  the  Finnish 
border,  and  the  bad  condition  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  con- 
strained the  empress  to  listen  to  Gustavus's  pacific  assurances, 
and  stay  her  hand.  .  She  took  the  precaution,  however,  of 
concluding  a  fresh  secret  alliance  with  Denmark,  in  which 
the  Swedish  revolution  was  significantly  described  as  "  an 
act  of  violence  "  constituting  a  casus  foederis ^  and  justifying 
both  powers  in  seizing  the  first  favourable  opportimity  for 
intervention  to  restore  the  Swedish  constitution  of  1720. 
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In  Sweden  itself  the  change  was,  at  first,  mogt  popular. 
But  Gustavus's  first  Riksdag,  that  of  1778,  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  deputies  to  the  fact  that  their  political  supremacy  had 
departed.  The  king  was  now  their  sovereign  lord;  and,  for  all 
.  his  courtesy  and  gentleness,  the  jealousy  with  which  he  gxiarded 
and  the  vigour  with  which  he  enforced  the  prerogative  plainly 
showed  that  he  meant  to  remain  so.  But  it  was  not  till  after 
eight  years  more  had  elapsed  that  actual  trouble  began.  The 
Riksdag  of  1778  had  been  obsequious;  the  Riksdag  of  1786  was 
mutinous-  It  rejected  nearly  dl  the  royal  measures  outright, 
or  so  modified  them  that  Gustavus  himself  withdrew  them. 
When  he  dismissed  the  estates,  the  speech  from  the  throne  held 
out  no  prospect  of  their  speedy  revocation. 

Nevertheless,  within  three  years,  the  king  was  obliged  to 
summon  another  Riksdag,  which  met  at  Stockholm  on  the  26th 
of  January  1789.  His  attempt  in  the  interval  to  rule  without  a 
parliament  had  been  disastrous.  It  was  only  by  a  breach  of 
his.pwn  constitution  that  he  had  been  able  to  declare  war  against 
Russia  (April  1788);  the  conspiracy  of  Anjala  (July)  had  para- 
lysed all  liiilitary  operations  at  the  very  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign;: and  the  sudden  invasion  of  his  western  provinces  by  the 
Danes,  almost  simultaneously  (September),  seemed,  to  bring 
him  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  But  the  contrast,  at  this  crisis, 
heiyfpen  his  self-sacrificing  patriotism  and  the  treachery  of  the 
Ru^p^pM  aristocracy  was  so  striking  that,  when  .the  Riksdag 
assembled,  Gustavus  found  that  the  three  lower  estates  were 
ultpra-royalist,  and  with  their  aid  he  succeeded,  not  without 
running  great  risks  (see  Gustavus"  III.;  Noiidin,  Gustaf; 
Wallqvist,  Olaf),  in  crushing  the  opposition  of  the  nobility 
by. a  second  coup  d' Stat  (Feb.  16,  17^9)^  and  passing  the 
ThpAdQi.  famous  Act  of  Union  and  Security  which  gave  the 
Union  mad  king  an  absolutely  free  hand  as  regards  foreign 
SewrK^.  affairs  and  the  command  of  the  army,  and  made 
ir«9..,«  .-■  further  treason  impossible.  For  this  the  nobility' 
never  forgavie  him.  It  was  impossible,  indeed,  to  resist  openly 
so  'highly  gifted  and  so  popular  a  sovereign;  it  was  only  by 
the  despicable  ^edient  of  assassination  that  thp  last  great 
monarch  of  Sweden  was  finally  removed,  to  the  infinite 
detriment  of  his  coimtry. 

The  ensuing  period  was  a  melancholy  one.  The  aristocratic 
classes  l^iidly  complained  that  the  young  king„  Gustavus  IV., 
Oa^wB'  ..  Still  a  minor,  was  being  brought  up  among  crypto- 
iKl7P2'  Jacobins;  while  the  middle  classes,  deprived  of 
iSOSf,  the  stimulating  leadership  of  the  anti-aristocratic 

"  Prince  Charming,"  and  becoming  more  and  more  moodated 
with  French  political  ideas,  drifted  into  an  antagonism 
not  merely  to  hereditary  nobility,  but  to  hereditary  monarchy 
Ukewise.  Everything  was  vacillating  and  imcertain;  and 
the  general  instability  was  reflected  even  in  foreign  affairs, 
now  that  the  master-hand  of  Gustavus  III.  was  withdrawn. 
Sweden  mid  '^^  renewed  efforts  of  Catherine  II.  to  interfere 
Revoiw  in  Sweden's  domestic  aftairs  were,  indeed,  vigorously 
donaty  repulsed,  but  without  tact  or  discretion,  s6  that  the 
Fraxtce,  g^^^j  understanding  between  the  two  countries 
wa^  seriously  impaired,  especially  when  the  proclivities  of 
Gustaf  Reuterholm  iq.V-),  who  then  virtually  ruled  Sweden, 
induiced  Jbim  to  adopt  what  was  generally  considered  an 
indtecehtly' friendly  attitude  towards  the  government  at  Paris. 
Despite  the  ^ecution  of  Louis  XVI.  (Jan.  21,  1793)1  Sweden, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  considerable  subsidies,  recognized 
the  new  French  republic;  and  secret  negotiations  for  con- 
tracting an.  alliance  were  actually  begun  in  May  of  the  same 
year,  till  the  menacing  protests  of  Catherine,  supported  as 
they  Were  by  all  the  other  European  pQwers,  finally  induced 
Sweden  to  suspend  them. 

TJie  negotiations  with  the  French  Jacobins  exacerbated  the 
hatred  which  the  Gustavians  already  felt  for  the  Jacobin 
councillors  of  the  duke-regent  (see  Charles  XIII.,  king  of 
Sweden).  Smarting  beneath  their  grievances  and  seriously 
believing  that  not  only  the  yoimg  king's  crown  but  his  very  life 
was  in  danger,  they  formed  a  conspiracy,  the  soul  of  which  was 
Gu^tai  Mauritz  Armfelt  (g.P.),  to  overthrow  the  government, 


with  the  aid  of  a  Russian  fleet,  supported  by- ^,  rising  of  the 
Dalecarlians.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered  and  vigorously 
suppressed. 

The  one  bright  side  of  this  gloomy  and  sordid  period  was  the 
rapprochement  between  the  Scandinavi«^n  kingdoms  during  the 
revolutionary  wars.  Thus,  on  the  27th  of  March  AnuuK9 
1794,  a  neutrality  compact  was  formed  between  wUb 
Denmark  and  Sweden;  and  their  united  squadrons  Deamart, 
patrolled  the  North  Sea  to  protect  their  merchantmen  from  the 
British  cruisers.  This  approximation  between  the  two  govern- 
ments was  happily  followed  by  friendly  feelings  between  the 
two  nations,  under  the  pressure  of  a  common  danger.  Presently 
Reuterholm  renewed  his  cpquetry  with  the  French  republic, 
which  was  officially  recognized  by  the  Swedish  government  on 
the  23rd  of  April  1795.  In  return,  Sweden  received  a  subsidy, 
of  £56,000;  and  a  treaty  between  the  two  powers  was  signed  on 
the  14th  of  September  1795.  On  the  other  hand,  an  attempt 
to  regain  the  friendship  of  Russia,  which  had  broken  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Sweden,  was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of 
the  king  to  accept  the  bride,  the  grand  duchess  Alexandra, 
Catherine  II, 's  granddaughter,  whom  Reuterholm  had  provided 
for  him.  This  was  Reuterholm's  last  official  act.  On  the  ist 
of  November  17961  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  hia  father, 
Gustavus  IV.,  now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  took  the  government 
into  his  own  hands. 

The  government  of  Gustavus  IV.  (q.v,)  was  almost  a  pure 
autocracy.    At  his  very  first  Riksdag,  held  at  Norrkoping  in 
March  I'Boo,  the  nobility  were  compelled,  at  last,  to  ratify 
Gustavus  III.'s  detested  Act  of  Union  and  Security,,  which 
hitherto  they  had  steadily  refused  to  do.     Shortly  after  this 
Riksdag  rose,  a  notable  change  took  place  in  Sweden's  foreign 
policy.     In   December    i8oo   Denmark    Sweden   and    Russia 
acceded  to  a  second  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  North,  directed 
against  Great  Britain;  and  the  arsenal  of  Karlskrona,  in  all 
probability,  was  only  saved  from  the  fate  of  Copenhagen  by  th« 
assassination  of  the  emperor  Paul^  which  was  foUoyed  by  another 
diange  of  system  in  the  north.     Hitherto  Sweden  had  kept . 
aloof  from  continental  complications;  but  the  g.rrest  Qfggi^^gggjy^ 
and  execution  o^  the  due  d'Enghien  in  1804  inspired  jolMMike 
Gustavus  IV.  with  such  a  hatred  of  Napoleon  that  Bwopemn 
when  a  general  coalition  was  formed  against   the  CoaOOoa^ 
French  emperor  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  it  '^^* 
(Dec.  3,  1804),  pledging  himself  to  send  an  army  corps  to  co- 
operate with  the  English  and  Russians  in  driving  the  enemy  out. 
of  Holland  and  Hanover.   But  his  senseless  quarrel  with  Frederick 
Williana  HI.  of  Prussia  detained  him  in  Pomerania;  and  when 
at  last  (December  1805)  he  led  his  6000  men  towards  the  Elbe 
district  the  third  coalition  had  already  been  dissipated  by  the 
victories  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.     In  1806  a  rupture  between 
Sweden  arid  Prussia  was  only  prevented  by  Napoleon's  assault 
upon  the  latter  power.    After  Jena  Napoleon,  attempted  to  win 
oyer  Sweden,  but  Gustavus  rejected  every  overture.    The  residt  , 
was  the  total  loss  of  Pomerania,  and  the  Swedish  army  itself  was 
only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  ingenuity  of  J.  %,  Toll  {qj).). 

At  Tilsit  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  had  undertaken  to  compel 
"  Russia's  geographical  enemy,"  as  Napoleon  designated  Swedea, 
to   accede   to    the   newly   established   Continental   Ruislan 
System.     Gustavus  IV.  naturally  rejected   all  the   Conqnestoi 
piroposals  of  Alexander  to  close  the  Baltic  against    P^oland, 
tlie  English;  but  took  no  measures  to  defend  Finland   '^^ 
against  Russia, '  though,  during  the  autumn  of  1807,  it  was 
notorious  that  the  tsar  was  preparing  to  attack  the  grand, 
duchy.    On  the  21st  of  February  x8o8  a  Russian  army  crossed, 
the  Finnish  border  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war.  ' 
On  the  2nd  of  April  the  king  ordered  a  general  levy  of,  30,000 
men;  but  while  two  army  corps,   under   Armfelt  and  Toll, 
together   with   a    British   contingent    of    10,000    men    under 
Moore,    were   stationed    in    Scania    and    on    the    Norwegian 
border  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  from  Denmark,   which, 
at    the    instigation    of    Napoleon,    had    simultaneously    de- 
clared war  against  Sweden,  the  little  Finnish  army  was  left 
altogether    unsupported.      The    conquest    of    Finland,     after 
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an  heroic  struggle  against  overwhelming  odds,  is  elsewhere 
recorded  (see  Finland:  History),  Its  immediate  consequence 
DepoMMon  ^  Sweden  proper  was  the  deposition  of  Gustavus 
otOuBimvuM  IV.  (March  13,  1809),  who  was  dearly  incapable  of 
lv.ptS09.  governing.  The  nobility  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  pay  off  old  scores  against  Gustavus  III.  by 
excluding  not  only  his  unhappy  son  but  also  that  son's  whole 
family  from  the  succession — an  act  of  injustice  which  has  never 
been  adequately  defended.  But  indeed  the  whole  of  this  inter- 
mediate period  is  full  of  dark  subterranean  plots  and  coimter- 
piots,  still  inexpKcable,  as,  for  instance,  the  hideous  Fersen 
murder  (June  20,  1810)  (see  Fersen,  Hans  Axel  von) 
evidently  intended  to  terrorize  the  Gustavians,  whose  loyalty 
to  the  ancient  dynasty  was  notorious.  As  early  as  the  sth  of 
ctartM  June  1809  the  duke  regent  was  proclaimed  king, 
xnt.,  /«0^  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIII.  (^.f.),  after  accepting 
'^'^"  the  new  liberal  constitution,  which  was  ratified  by 

the  Riksdag  the  same  day. 

The  new  king  was,  at  best,  a  xiseftd  stopgap,  in  no  way  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  liberal  revolution  which  had  placed  him  on 
the  throne.  Peace  was  what  the  exhausted  nation  now  required; 
and  negotiations  had  already  been  opened  at  Fredrikshamn. 
But  the  Russian  demands  were  too  humiliating,  and  the  war 
was  resumed.  But  the  defeats  of  Savarsbruk  and  Ratan 
(Aug.  19,  1809)  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Swedish  army;  and  peace 
was  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  Finland,  the  Aland  islands, 
"  the  fore-posts  of  Stockholm,"  as  Napoleon  rightly  described 
them,  and  Vesterbotten  as  far  as  the  rivers  TomeA  and  Muonio 
(treaty  of  Fredrikshamn,  Sept.  17,  1809). 

The  succession  to  the  throne,  for  Charles  XIII.  was  both 
infirm  and  childless,  was  settled,  after  the  mysterious  death 
B0nutdoti9  (May  28,  1810)  of  the  first  elected  candidate, 
chosen  aM  Prince  Charles  Augustus  of  Augustenburg,  by  the 
gyw^fl  selection  of  the  French  marshal,  Bernadotte  (see 
'^*"*'  Charles  XIV.,  king  of  Sweden),  who  was  adopted 
by  Charles  XIII.  and  received  the  homage  of  the  estates  on 
the  5th  of  November  1810. 

The  new  crown  prince  was  very  soon  the  most  popular  and 
the  most  powerful  man  in  Sweden.  The  infirmity  of  the  old 
lailuence  king,  and  the  dissensions  in  the  council  of  state, 
«n<i  Po/fc^'o/ placed  the  government  and  especially  the  control  of 
Bensdatu.  iQ^eign.  affairs  almost  entirely  in  his  hands;  and  he 
boldly  adopted  a  policy  which  was  antagonistic  indeed  to  the 
wishes  and  hopes  of  the  old  school  of  Swedish  statesmen,  but, 
perhaps,  the  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances.  Finland  he 
at  once  gave  up  for  lost.  He  knew  that  Russia  would  never 
voluntarily  relinquish  the  grand  duchy,  while  Sweden  could  not 
hope  to  retain  it  permanently,  even  if  she  reconquered  it.  But 
the  acquisition  of  Norway  might  make  up  for  the  loss  of  Finland; 
and  Bernadotte,  now  known  as  the  crown  prince  Charles  John, 
argued  that  it  might  be  an  easy  matter  to  persuade  the  anti- 
Napoleonic  powers  to  pimish  Denmark  for  her  loyalty  to  France 
by  wresting  Norway  from  her.  Napoleon  he  rightly  distrusted, 
though  at  first  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  emperor's  dicta- 
tion. Thus  on  the  13th  of  November  1810,  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment was  forced  to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain,  though  the 
British  government  was  privately  informed  at  the  same  time  that 
Sweden  was  not  a  free  agent  and  that  the  war  would  be  a  mere 
demonstration.  But  the  pressure  of  Napoleon  became  more 
and  more  intolerable,  culminating  in  the  occupation  of  Pomerania 
by  French  troops  in  181 2.  The  Swedish  government  thereupon 
concluded  a  secret  convention  with  Russia  (treaty  of  Petersburg, 
April  5,  181 2),  undertaking  to  send  30,000  men  to  operate 
against  Napoleon  in  Germany  in  return  for  a  promise  from 
Alexander  guaranteeing  to  Sweden  the  possession  of  Norway. 
Too  late  Napoleon  endeavoured  to  outbid  Alexander  by  offering 
to  Sweden  Finland,  all  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg,  in  return  for 
Sweden's  active  co-operation  against  Russia. 

The  Orebro  Riksdag  (April- August  181 2),  remarkable  besides 
for  its  partial  repudiation  of  Sweden's  national  debt  and  its 
reactionary  press  laws,  introduced  general  conscription  into 
Sweden,  and  thereby  enabled  the  crown  prince  to  carry  out  his 


ambitious  policy.  In  May  181 2  he  mediated  a  peace  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  so  as  to  enable  Russia  to  use  all  her  forces 
against  France  (peace  of  Bucharest);  and  on  the  i8th  of  July,  at 
Orebro,  peace  was  also  concluded  between  Great  Britain  on  one 
side  and  Russia  and  Sweden  on  the  other.  These  two  treaties 
were,  in  effect,  the  comer-stones  of  a  fresh  coalition  against 
Napoleon,  and  were  confirmed  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  War  by  a  conference  between  Alexander  and  Charles 
John  at  Abo  on  the  30th  of  August  181 2,  when  the  tsar  undertook 
to  place  an  army  corps  of  35,000  men  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Swedish  crown  prince  for  the  conquest  of  Norway. 

The  treaty  of  Abo,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Charles  John's  ' 
foreign  policy  in  181 2,  provoked  violent  and  justifiable  criticism 
among  the  better  class  of  politicians  in  Sweden.    The  immorality 
of  indemnifying  Sweden  at  the  expense  of  a  weaker  friendly 
power  was  obvious;  and.,  while  Finland  was  now  definitively 
sacrificed,  Norway  had  still  to  be  won.    Moreover,  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  very  properly  insisted  that  Charles  John's  first  duty 
was  to  the  anti-Napoleonic  coalition,  the  former  power  vigorously 
objecting  to  the  expenditure  of  her  subsidies  on  the  nefarious 
Norwegian   adventure  before  the  common   enemy  had  been   ' 
crushed.     Only  on  his  very  ungracious  compliance  did  Great  * 
Britian  also  promise  to  coimtenance  the  imion  of  Norway  and   . 
Sweden  (treaty  of  Stockholm,  March  3,   18 13);  and,  on  the   ' 
23rd  of  April,  Russia  gave  her  guarantee  to  the  same  effect.    The  ^ 
Swedish  crown  prince  rendered  several  important  services  to  the   ' 
allies  during  the  campaign  of  18 13  (see  Charles  XIV.,  king  of 
Sweden);  but,  after  Leipzig,  he  went  his  own  way,  determined 
at  all  hazards  to  cripple  Denmark  and  secure  Norway. 

How  this  "  job  "  was  managed  contrary  to  the  dearest  wishes 
of  the  Norwegians  themselves,   and    how,  finally   (Nov.   14, 
1814),  Norway  as  a  free  and  independent  kingdom 
was  united  to   Sweden  under  a  common  king,  is  TVonnv. 
dsewhere    described     (see      Denmark;      Norway; 
Charles  XIV.,  king  of  Sweden;  Christian  VIII.,  king  of 
Denmark). 

Charles  XIJI.  died  on  the  5th  of  February  1818,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Bernadotte  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIV.  John. 
The  new  king  devoted  himself  to  the  promotion  of  cbmrhM 
the  material  development  of  the  country,  the  Gota  xtv„isi&' 
canal  absorbing  the  greater  portion  of  the  twenty-  **^* 
four  millions  of  dalers  voted  for  the  purpose.  The  external  debt 
of  Sweden  was  gradually  extinguished,  the  internal  debt  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  the  budget  showed  an  average  annual  surplus 
of  700,000  dalers.  With  returning  prosperity  the  necessity  for 
internal  reform  became  urgent  in  Sweden.  The  antiquated 
Riksdag,  where  the  privileged  estates  predominated,  while  the 
cultivated  middle  class  was  practically  unrepresented,  had 
become  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  all  free  development;  but, 
though  the  Riksdag  of  1840  itself  raised  the  question,  the  king 
and  the  aristocracy  refused  to  entertain  it.  Yet  the  reign  of 
Charles  XIV.  was,  on  the  whole,  most  beneficial  to  Sweden; 
and,  if  there  was  much  just  cause  for  complaint,  his  great 
services  to  his  adopted  country  were  generally  acknowledged. 
Abroad  he  maintained  a  policy  of  peace  based  mainly  on  a  good 
imderstanding  with  Russia.  Charles  XIV. 's  son  ^^ 
and  successor  King  Oscar  I.  was  much  more  liberally  is44^iss9. 
inclined.  Shortly  after  his  accession  (March  4,  1844) 
he  laid  several  projects  of  reform  before  the  Riksdag;  but  the 
estates  would  do  little  more  than  abolish  the  obsolete  marriage 
and  inheritance  laws  and  a  few  commercial  monopolies.  As  the 
financial  situation  necessitated  a  large  increase  of  taxation,  there 
was  much  popular  discontent,  which  culminated  in  riots  in  the 
streets  of  Stockholm  (March  1848).  Yet,  when  fresh  proposals 
for  parliamentary  reform  were  laid  before  the  Riksdag  in  1849, 
they  were  again  rejected  by  three  out  of  the  four  estates.  As 
regards  foreign  politics,  Oscar  I.  was  strongly  anti-German. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Dano-Prussian  War  of  1848-49,  Sweden 
sympathized  warmly  with  Denmark.  Hundreds  of  Swedish 
volunteers  hastened  to  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  Riksdag  voted 
2,000,000  dalers  for  additional  armaments.  It  was  Sweden,  too, 
who   mediated  the  truce  of   Malmo  (Aug.  26,    1848),   which 
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helped  Denmark  out  of  her  difficulties.  During  the  Crimea  n  War 
Sweden  remained  neutral,  although  public  opinion  was  decidedly 
anti-Russian,  and  sundry  politicians  regarded  the  conjimcture 
as  favourable  for  regaining  Finland. 

Oscar  I.  was  succeeded  (July  8,  1859)  by  his  son,  Charles  XV. 
iq.v,),  who  had  already  acted  as  regent  during  his  father's  ill- 
nesses. He  succeeded^  with  the  invaluable  assistance 
SSJjy^"  ^^  ^^^  minister  of  justice,  Baron  Louis  Gerhard  de 
Geer  (q.v.),  in  at  last  accomplishing  the  much-needed 
reform  of  the  constitution.  The  way  had  been  prepared  in  i860 
by  a  sweeping  measure  of  mimicipal  reform;  and,  in  January 
1863,  the  government  brought  in  a  reform  bill  by  the  terms  of 
cpaaitii'  which  the  Riksdag  was  henceforth  to  consist  of  two 
Uonai  chambers,  the  Upper  House  being  a  sort  of  aristo- 
iietbra,  cratic  senate,  while  the  members  of  the  Lower 
IM^  House  were  to  be  elected  triennially  by  popular 

suffrage.  The  new  constitution  was  accepted  by  all  four 
estates  in  1865  and  promulgated  on  the  22nd  of  January 
r866.  On  the  ist  of  Septetober  1866,  the  first  elections  under 
the  new  system  were  held;  and  on  the  19th  of  January  1867, 
the  new  Riksdag  met  for  the  first  time.  With  this  one 
great  rdorm  Charles  XV.  had  to  be  content;  in  all  other 
directions  he  was  hampered,  more  or  less,  by  his  own  creation. 
The  Riksdag  refused  to  sanction  his  favourite  project  of  a  reform 
of  the  Swedish  army  on  the  Prussian  model,  for  wWch  he  laboured 
all  his  life,  partly  from  motives  6f  economy,  partly  from  an  appre- 
hension of  the  king's  martial  tendencies.  In  1864  Charles  XV. 
had  endeavoured  to  form  an  anti-Prussian  league  with  Denmark; 
and  after  the  defeat  of  Denmark  he  projected  a  Scandinavian 
union,  in  order,  with  the  help  of  France,  to  oppose  Prussian 
predominance  in  the  north — a  jwlicy  which  naturally  collapsed 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  French  Empire  In  1870.  He  died  on 
the  18th  of  September  1872,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Gothland,  who  reigned  as  Oscar  II.      (R.  N.  B.) 

The  economic  condition  of  Sweden,  owing  to  the  progress  in 
m)aterial  prosperity  which  had  taken  place  in  the  country  as  the 
.  result  of  the  Franco-German  War,  was  at  the  accession 
^^^J^,  of  Oscar  II.  to  the  throne  on  the  i8th  of  September 
1872  fairiy  satisfactory.  Politically,  however,  the  out- 
look was  not  so  favourable.  In  their  results,  the  reforms 
inatigutated  during  the  preceding  reign  did  not  answer  expecta- 
tions. Within  three  yeats  of  the  introduction  of  the  new 
electoral  laws  De  Geer*s  ministry  had  forfeited  itnuch  of  its  former 
popularity,  and  had  been  forced  to  resign.  In  the  vital  matter  of 
national  defence  no  common  understanding  had  been  arrived  at, 
and  durmg  the  conflicts  which  had  raged  round  this  question,  the 
two  chambers  had  come  into  frequent  collision  and  paralysed  the 
action  of  the  government.  The  peasant  proprietors,  who,  under 
the  name  of  the  "Landtmanna**  party,*  formed  a  compact 
majority  in  the  Second  Chamber,  pursued  a  consistent  policy  of 
dads  interests  in  the  matter  of  the  taxed  and  burdens  that  had,  as 
they  urged,  so  long  opprwsed  the  Swedish  peasantry;  and  conse- 
quently when  a  bill  was  introduced  for  superseding  the  old  system 
df  ttnny  organisation  by  general  compulsory  service,  they  de- 
manded^ a  condition  of  its  acceptance  that  the  miKtary  burdens 
should  be  more  evenly  distributed  in  the  country,  and  that  the 
taxes,  which  they  regarded  as  a  burden  under  which  they  had 
wrongfully  groaned  for  centuries,  should  be  abolished.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  '*  Landtmanna  "  party  in  the  Riksdag, 
who  desired  the  lightening  of  the  military  bui'den,  joined  those 
whi^  desired  the  abolition  of  Iftndlordism,  and  formed  a  compact 
and  predominant  majority  in  the  Second  Chamber^  while  the 
burgher  and  Liberal  parties  were  reduced  to  an  impotent 
^intelligence  "  minority.    This  majority  in  the  Lower  Chamber 
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*  The  Swedish  "  Landtmajina  " 


was  formed  in  1867.     It 


consisted  mostly  of  the  larger  and  smaller  peasant  proprietors,  who 
at  the  time  of  tne  old  "  Slanders  Riksdag  were  always  opposed  to 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy.  The  object  of  the  party  was  to  bring 
about  a  fusion  between  the  reppesentatives  ot  the  large  landed 
proprietors  and  the  regular  peasant  proprietors,  to  support  the 
mterests  of  landed  proprietors  in  general  against  those  of  the  tQwn 
r^ore^ntatives,  and  to  resist  Crown  interference  in  the  administration 
of  local  affaire. 


was  at  once  attacked  by  another  compact  majority  in  the  Uppers 
who  on  their  side  maintained  that  the  hated  land  taxes  were  only 
a  kind  of  rent-charge  on  land,  were  incidental  to.it  and  in  no  way 
weighed  upon  the  owners,  and,  moreover,  that  its  abolition  would 
be  quite  unwarrantable,  as  it  was  one  of  the  surest  sources  of 
revenue  to  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  First  Chamber 
refused  to  listen  to  any  abolition  of  the  old  military  system,  so 
long  as  the  defence  of  the  country  had  not  been  placed  upon  a 
secure  basis  by  the.  adoption  of  general  compulsory  military 
service.  The  government  stood  midway  between  these  conr 
flicting  majorities  in  the  chambers,  without  support  in  either. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Oscar  II.,  surrounded  by  his 
late  brother's  advisers,  began  his  reign.  One  of  his  first  cares 
was  to  increase  the  strength  of  his  navy,  but  mn^Pmty 
consequence  of  the  continued  antagonism  of  the  CompromiM0 
political  parties,  he  was  unable  to  effect  much,®"^^'* 
In  the  first  Riksdag,  however,  the  so-called  "  compromise,*' 
which  afterwards  played  such  an  important  part  in  Swedish 
politiciEd  life,  came  into  existence.  It  originated  in  the  small 
"  Scania  "  party  in  the  Upper  House,  and  was  devised  to  establish 
a  modus  vivendi  between  the  conflicting  parties,  i,d.  the  champions 
of  national  defence  and  those  who  demanded  a  lightening  of 
the  burdens  of  taxation.  The  king  himself  perceived  in  the  com- 
promise a  means  of  solving  the  conflicting  questions,  and  warmly 
approved  it.  He  persuaded  his  ministers  to  constitute  a  special 
inquiry  into  the  proposed  abolition  of  land  taxes,  and  in  the 
address  with  which  he  opened  the  Riksdag  of  1875  laid  particular 
stress  upon  the  necessity  of  giving  attention  to  the  settlement  of 
these  two  burning  questions,  and  in  1880  again  came  forward 
with  a,  new  proposal  for  increasing  the  number  of  years  of  service 
with  the  militia.  This  motion  having  been  rejected,  De  Geer 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Count  Arvid  Posse.  The  new 
prime  minister  endeavoured  to  solve  the  question  of  defence  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  "  Landtmaima  "  party.  Three 
parliamentary  committees  had  prepared  schemes  for  a  remission 
of  the  land  taxes,  for  a  new  system  of  taxation,  for  a  r^rganiza- 
tion  of  the  army  based  on  a  stamnUrupp  (regular  army),  by  the 
enlistment  of  hired  soldiers,  and  for  naval  reforms.  In  this  last 
connexion  the  most  suitable  types  of  vessels  for  coast  defence  as 
for  offence  were  determined  upon.  But  Count  Posse,  deserted 
by  his  own  party  over  the  army  bill,  resigned,  ftnd  was  succeeded 
on  the  1 6th  of  May  1884  by  Oscar  Themptauder,  who  had  been 
minister  of  finance  in  the  previous  cabinet.  The  new  premier 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  Riksdag  to  pass  a  bill  increasing 
the  period  of  service  with  the  colours  in  the  army  to  six  years  and 
that  in  the  militia  to  forty-two  days,  and  as  a  set-off  a  remission 
of  30%  on  the  land  taxes. 

Influenced  by  the  economic  reaction  which  took  place  in  1879 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of.  affairs  in  Germany,  where, Prince 
Bismarck  had  introduced  the  protectionist  system,  a  Protoo 
protectionist  party  had  been  formed,  which  tried  to  ^"M 
gain  adherents  in  the  Riksdag.  It  is  true  that  in  ^^^^'"^"^ 
the  Riksdag  of  1882  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  was 
renewed,  but  since  1885  the  protectionist  piarty  was  prepared  to 
begin  the  combat,  and  a  duty  on  corn,  which  had  been  proposed 
in  the  Riksdag  of  the  same  year,  was  rejected  by  only  a  slight 
majority.  During  the  period  of  the  unusually  low  price  of  com 
of  1886,  which  greatly  affected  the  Swedish  farmers,  protection 
gained  ground  to  such  an  extent  that  its  final  triumph  was 
considered  as  certain  within  a  short  time.  During  the  Riksdag 
of  the  same  year,  however,  the  premier,.  Themptauder,  emphati-, 
cally  declared  himself  against  the  protectionist  party,  and  while 
the  parties  in  the  Second  Chamber  were  equal  in  number,  the 
proposed  tax  on  com  was  rejected  in  the  First  Chamber.  In  the 
Riksdag  of  1887  there  was  a  majority  for  protection  in  the  Second 
Chamber,  and  in  the  first  the  majority  against  the  tax  was  so 
small  that  the  tax  on  com  would  have  triumphed  in  a  combined 
meeting  of  the  two  chambers.  The  govemment,  availing  itself 
of  its  formal  right  not  to  dissolve  the  chamber  in  which  it  had 
the  support  of  a  majority,  therefore  dissolved  only  the  Second 
Chamber  (March  1887). 

The  new  Riksdag  assembled  in  May  with  a  free  trade  majority 
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in  the  Second  Chamber,  but  nothing  in  connexion  with  the  great 
question  of  customs  was  settled.  In  the  meantime,  the  powerful 
majority  in  the  Second  Chamber  split  into  two  groups — the 
new  "  Landtmanna  "  party,  which  approved  protection  in  the 
inte]%sts  of  agricultural  classes;  and  a  somewhat  smaller  group, 
the  old  "  Landtmanna  "  party,  which  favoured  free  trade. 

The  victory  of  the  free  traders  was  not,  however,  deistined  to 
be  of  long  dumtlon,  as  the  protectionists  obtained  a  majority  in 
both  chambers  in  the  next  Riksdag  {1888).  To  the  First  Chamber 
protectionists  were  almost  exclusively  elected,  and  in  the  Second 
all  the  twenty-two  members  for  Stockholm  were  disqualified, 
owing  to  one  of  their  number  not  having  paid  his  taxes  a  few 
years  previously,  which  prevented  his  being  eligible.  Instead, 
then,  of  twenty-two  free  traders  representing  the  majority  of  the 
Stockholm  electors,  twenty-two  protectionists,  representing  the 
minority,  were  elected,  and  Stockholm  was  thus  represented  in 
the  Riksdag  by  the  choice  of  a  minority  in  the  capital.  This 
singular  way  of  electing  members  for  the  principal  city  in  the 
kingdoih  could  not  fail  further'  to  irritate  the  parties.  One 
result  of  the  Stockholm  election  came  at  a  convenient  time  for 
the  Themptauder  ministry.  The  financial  affairs  of  the  country 
were  found  to  be  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state.  In  spite  of 
reduced  expenses,  a  highly  estimated  revenue,  and  the  contem- 
plated raising  of  taxes,  there  was  a  deficit,  for  the  payment  or 
discharge  of  which  the  government  would  be  obliged  to  demand 
supplementary  supplies.  The  Themptauder  ministry  resigned. 
The  king  tetained,  however,  for  a  time  several  members  of  the 
ministry,  but  it  was  difl5cult  to  find  a  premier  who  would  be 
able,  diiring  the  transition  from  one  system  to  another,  to  com- 
mand sufl&cient  authority  to  control  the  parties.  At  last  Baron 
Giliis  Bildt,  who,  while  Swedish  ambassador  in  Beriin,  had  wit- 
nessed the  introduction  by  Prince  Bismarck  of  the  agrarian 
protectionist  system  in  Germany,  accepted  the  premiership,  and 
it  was  under  his  auspices  that  the  two  chambers  imposed  a  series 
of  duties  on  necessaries  of  life.  The  new  taxes,  together  with  an 
increase  of  the  excise  duty  on  spirits,  soon  brought  a  surplus  into 
the  state  coffers.  At  a  council  of  state  (Oct.  12,  1888)  the 
king  declared  his  wishes  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  surplus 
should  be  used.  He  desired  that  it  should  be  applied  to  a  fund 
for  insurance  and  old  age  pensions  for  workmen  and  old  people, 
to  the  lightening  of  the  mimicipal  taxes  by  state  contributions 
to  the  schools  and  workhouses,  to  the  abolition  of  the  land  taxes 
and  of  the  obligation  of  keeping  a  horse  and  man  for  military 
service,  and,  lastly,  to  the  improvement  of  the  shipping  trade; 
but  the  Riksdag  decided  to  devote  it  to  other  objects,  such  as 
the  payment  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget,  the  building  of  railways 
and  augmentation  of  their  material,  as  well  as  to  improvements  in 
the  defences  of  the  country. 

Baron  Bildt  resigned  as  soon  as  the  new  system  seemed  settled, 
making  room  for  Baron  Gustav  Akerhjelm.  The  latter,  however, 
also  soon  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  loth  of  July  1891  by 
Erik  Gustav  BostrQm,  a  landed  proprietor.  The  protectionist 
system  gained  in  favour  on  the  expiry  of  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France  in  1892,  as  it  could  now  be  extended  to  articles  of 
industry.  The  elections  of  1890,  when  the  metropolis  returned 
free  traders  and  Liberals  to  the  Second  Chamber,  certainly 
effected  a  change  in  the  latter,  as  the  representatives  of  the  towns 
and  the  old  "  Landtmanna  "  party  joined  issue  and  established  a 
free-trade  majority  in  the  chamber,  but  in  the  combined  meetings 
of  the  two  chambers  the  compact  protectionist  majority  in  the 
First  Chamber  turned  the  scale.  The  customs  duties  were, 
however,  altered  several  times  in  accordance  with  market  prices 
and  ruling  circumstances.  Thus  in  1892,  when  the  import  duty 
on  unground  corn  was  reduced  from  2s.  lod.  to  is.  5d.,  and  that, 
on  ground  com  from  4s.  9d.  to  2s.  lod.  for  100  kilogrammes,  the 
same  duties  were  also  retained  for  the  following  year.  They  were 
also  retained  for  1894  at  the  request  of  the  government,  which 
desired  to  keep  faith  with  tlieir  promise  that  while  the  new 
organization  of  the  army  was  going  on  no  increase  of  duties  on 
the  necessaries  of  life  should  take  place.  This  measure  caused 
much  dissatisfaction,  and  gave  rise  to  a  strong  agrarian  move- 
ment, in  consequence  of  which  the  government,  in  the  beginning 


of  189s,  before  the  assembling  of  the  Riksdag,  made  use  of  itii 
right  of  raising  the  two  duties  on  corn  just  referred  to,  3s.  yd. 
and  7s.  2d.,  which  were  afterwards  somewhat  reduced  as  far  as 
seed  corn  for  sowing  purposes  was  concerned.  , , 

The  question  of  customs  duties  now  settled,  that  of  national 
defence  was  taken  up  afresh,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
government  produced  a  complete  scheme  for  the.  •  j^^^^ 
abolition  of  the  land  tax  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  oct9nce, 
in  exchange  for  a  compensation  of  ninety  days*  drill 
for  those  liable  to  military  service,  proposed  to  retain  the  old 
military  system  of  the  country  and  to  strengthen  the  defences 
of  Norrland,  and  the  government  biD  for  a  reorganization  of  the 
army  was  accepted  by  the  Riksdag  in  an  extraordinary  session; 
But  it  was  soon  perceived  that  the  new  plan  was  unsatisfactory; 
and  required  recasting,  upon  which  the  minister  of  war,  Banm 
Rappe,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  von  Crustebjorn, 
who  immediately  set  to  work  to  prepare  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion ef  the  army,  with  an  increase  of  the  time  of  active  service 
on  the  lines  of  general  compulsory  scrvi<ie.  The  Riksdag  of  1909, 
in  addition  to  grants  for  the  fortifications  at  Boden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Norrbotten,  on  the  Russian  border,  and  other  military 
objects,  voted  a  considerable  grant  for  an  experimental  mobilizar 
tion,  which  fully  exposed  the  defects  and  faults  of  the  old  systemi. 
In  the  Riksdag  of  1901 E.  G.  Bostrom  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Admiral  F.  W.  von  Otter,  who  lAtroduced  a  new  bill  for  t^4^ 
army  reorganization,  the  most  important  item  of  which  was  the 
increase  of  the  period  of  training  to  365  days.  The  cost  in  con-; 
nexion  with  the  new  scheme  was  expected  to  amount  to  22  millions 
of  kronor.  The  Riksdag,  however,  did  not  accept  the  new  pjau 
in  its  full  extent.  The  time  of  drilling  was  reduced  to  240  days 
for  the  infantry,  to  300  days  for  the  navy,  while  for  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  the  time  fixed  was  365  days.  The  plaHa  thi» 
modified)  was  then  accepted  by  the  government. 

After  the  elections  in  1890,  the  alliance  already  mentioi^ed 
between  the  old  ''  Landtmanna  ''  party  and  the  representativea 
of  the  towns  had  the  result. that  the  Liberals  in  thei 
Second  Chamber,  to  whom  the  representatives  of  the  JJJJJJJI^^ 
towns  mostly  belonged,  were  now  in  a  position  t0|  ' 
decide  the  policy  which  the  two  united  parties  should  ifollow.  Jn 
order  to  prevent  this,  it  was  proposed  to  readjust  t|;ie  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Riksdag.  The  question  was  oily  settled  in 
1894,  when  a  bill  was  passed  fixing  the  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Riksdag  in  the  First  Chamber  at  150,  and  in  the  Second  at 
230,  of  which  150  should  represent  the  country  districts  and  te 
the  towns.  The  question  of  protection  being  now  considered 
settled,  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  the  continued  separa- 
tion  of  the  two  "  Landtmanna"  parties,  who  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Riksdag  of  1895  joined  issue  and  became  once  more  a  compact 
majority  in  the  Second,  Chamber,  as  they  bad  been  up  to  \h^ 
Riksdag  of  May  1887,  The  influence  of  the  country  represen- 
tatives was  thus  re-established  in  the  Second  Chamber,  but  no^, 
the  demands  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  came  more  aoid 
more  to  the  front,  and  the  premier,  Bostrom,  at  last  felt  bound 
to  do  something  to  meet  these  demands.  He  accordingly  isxiio- 
duced  in  the  Riksdag  of  1896  a  very  moderate  bill  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise,  which  was,  nevertheless,  rejected  by  both 
chambers,  all  similar  proposals  by  private  members  meeting  the 
same  fate.  When  at  last  the  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
army,  together  with  a  considerably  increased  taxation,  was 
accepted  by  the  Riksdag  of  1901,  it  was  generally  acknowledged 
that,  in  return  for  the  increased  taxation,  it  would  only  be  jUat 
to  extend  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  political  life  and  the 
legislative  work  of  the  country  to  those  of  the  population  who 
hitherto  had  been  excluded  from  it.  The  government  eventually 
laid  a  proposal  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  before  the 
Riksdag  of  1902,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  that  the  elector 
should  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  that  married  men  over 
forty  years  should  be  entitled  to  two  votes.  The  Riksdag,  how* 
ever,  finally  agreed  to  a  proposal  by  Bishop  Billing,  a  member  of 
the  First  Chamber,  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  tie 
king  asking  for  a  full  inquiry  into  the  question  of  extending  the 
franchise  for  the  election  of  members  to  the  Second  Chamber. 
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In  1897  the  Riksdag  had  received  among  its  members  the 
first  socialisdc  representative  in  the  person  of  R.  H.  Brauting, 
the  leader  of  the  Swedish  Social  Democrats.  The 
Movemeat  Socialists,  who  had  formerly  confined  their  activity 
to  questions  affecting  the  working  classes  and  their 
wages,  took,  however,  in  1909  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  for 
the  extension  of  the  franchise.  Processions  of  many  thousands 
of  workmen  were  organized,  in  Stockholm  and  in  other  towns 
of  the  kingdom,  just  before  the  Riksdag  began  the  discussion 
on  the  above-mentioiied  bill  of  the  government,  and  when 
the  bill  was  introdviced  in  the  chambers  a  general  and  well^ 
organized  strike  took  place  aaid  continued  during  the  three  days 
the  debate  on  the  bill  lasted.  As  this  strike  was  of  an  exclu- 
sively political  kind,  and  was  intended  to  put  pressure  on  the 
chambers,  it  was  generaUy  disapproved,  and  failed  in  its  object. 
The  prime  minister.  Admiral  von  Otter,  resigned  Portly  after  the 
end  of  the  session,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bostr6m,  the  ex^ 
premier,  who  at  the  request  of  the  king  again  assumed  <^ce. 

The  relations  with  Norway  during  King  Oscar's  reign  had 
great  influence  on  poHtical  life  in  Sweden^  and  more  than  once  it 
KekrthttM  seemed  as  if  the  union  between  the  two  countries  was 
^^*^  oil    the   point    of    being   wrecked.    The  dissensions 

Norway*  chiefly  had  their  origin  in  the  demand  by  Norway 
for  separate  consuls  and  foreign  .ministers,  to  which  reference 
is  made  under  Nokwav.  At  last,  after  vain  negotiations  and 
discussions,  the  Swedish  government  in  1895  gave  notice  to 
Norway  that  the  commercial  treaty  which  till  then  had  existed 
between  the  two  countries  and  would  lapse  in  July  1S97  would, 
accordmg  to  a  decision  in  the  Riksdag,  cease,  and  as  Norway  at 
the  time  had  raised  the  customs  duties,  a  considerable  diminution 
in  the  exports  of  Sweden  to  Norway  took  place.  The  Swedish 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Count  Lewenhaupt,  who  was 
considered  as  too  friendly  disposed  towards  the  Norwegians, 
resigned,  and  was  replaced  by  Count  Ludvig  Douglas,  who 
represented  the  opinion  of  the  majority  in  the  First  Chamber. 
When,  however,  the  Norwegian  Storthing,  for  the  third 
time,  passed  a  bill  for  a  national  or  *'  pure "  flag,  which 
King  Oscar  eventually  sanctioned,  Count  Douglas  resigned 
in  his  turn  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Swedish  minister  at 
Berlin,  Lagerheim,  who  managed  to  pilot  the  questions  of  the 
union  into  more  qiuet  waters.  He  succeeded  all  the  better 
as  the  new  elections  to  the  Riksdag  of  1900  showed  clearly 
that  the  Swedish  people  was  not  inclined  to  follow  the  ultra- 
conservative  or  so-called  "  patriotic  "  party,  which  residted  in 
the  resignation  of  the  two  leaders  of  that  party.  Professor  Oscar 
Alin  and  Count  Marschal  Patrick  Reutersvard  as  members  of  the 
First  Chamber.  On  the  other  hand,  ex-Professor  E.  Carlson, 
of  the  High  School  of  Gothenburg,  succeeded  in  forming  a 
party  of  Liberals  and  Radicals  to  the  number  of  about  90 
members,  who,  besides  being  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  advocated  the  full  equality  of  Norway  with  Sweden 
in  the  management  of  foreign  affairs.  (O.  H.  D.) 

The  state  of  quietude  which  for  some  time  prevailed  with 
regard  to  the  relations  with  Norway  was  not,  however,  to  be  of 
rA#Dik«oai- ^^^6  duration.  The  question  of  separate  consuls 
Hon  ot  the  for  Norway  soon  came  up  again.  In  1902  the 
Uahn  wHb  Swedish  government  proposed  that  negotiations  in 
Norway,  ^j^jg  matter  should  be  opened  with  the  Norwegian 
government,  and  that  a  joint  committee,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives from  both  countries,  should  be  Appointed  to  consider 
the  question  of  a  separate  consular  service  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  existing  administration  of  the  diplomatic 
affairs  xA  the  two  countries.  The  result  of  the  negotiations  was 
published  in  a  so-caUfed  "  communique,"  dated  the  24th  of  March 
1903,  in  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
relations  of  the  separate  consuls  to*  the  joint  ministry  of' foreign 
affairs  and  the  embassies  should  be  arranged  by  identical  ktws, 
which  could  not  ht  altered  or  repealed  without  the  consent  of 
the  governments  of  the  two  countries.  The  proposal  for  these 
identical  laws,  which  the  Norwegian  government  in  May  1904 
submitted,  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Swedish 
government.    The  latter   in  their   reply  proposed    that    the 


Swedish  foreign  minister  should  have  such  control  over  tb^ 
Norwegian  consuls  as  to  prevent  the  latter  from  exceeding  their 
authority.^  This  proposal,  however,  the  Norwegian  govemmenv 
found  unacceptable,  and  explained  that,  if  such  control  were 
insisted  upon,  all  further  negotiations  would  be  purposeless. 
They  maintained  that  the  Swedish  demands  were  incompatible 
with  the  so»*^ereignty  <rf  Norway,  as  the  fordgn  minister  was  a 
Swede  and  the  proposed  Norwegian  consular  service,  as  a  Nor- 
wegian institution,  could  not  be  placed  under  a  foreign  authority. 
A  new  proposal  by  the  Swedish  government  was  likewise  rejected, 
and  in  February  1905  the  Norwegians  broke  off  the  negotiations. 
Notwithstanding  this  an  agreement  did  not  appear  to  be  out  of 
the  question.  All  efforts  to  solve  the  consular  question  by  itself 
had  failed,  but  it  was  considered  that  an  attempt  might  be  made 
to  establish  separate  consuls  in  combination  with  a  joint  admini- 
stration of  diplomatic  affairs  on  a  full  unionistic  basis.  CroWn 
Prince  Gustaf ,  who  during  the  illness  of  King  Oscar  was  ai^>ointed 
regent,  took  the  initiative  of  renewing  the  negotiations  between 
the  two  countries,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  in  a  combined  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  council  of  state  made  a  proposal  for  a  reform  both' 
of  the  administration  of  diplomatic  affairs  and  of  the  consular 
service  on  the  basis  of  fuU  equality  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
with  the  express  reservation,  however,  of  a  joint  foreign  minister 
— Swedish  or  Norwegian — as  a  condition  for  the  existence  of  the 
union.  This  proposal  was  approved  of  by  the  Swedish  Riksdag 
on  the  3rd  of  May  1905.  In  order  that  no  obstacles  should  be 
placed  in  the  way  for  renewed  negotiations,  Mr  Bostr5m,  the 
prime  minister,  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Ramstedt. 
The  proposed  negotiations  were  not,  however,  renewed. 

On  the  23rd  of  May  the  Norwegian  Storthing  passed  the 
government's  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  separate  Nor'* 
wegian  consuls,  and  as  King  Oscar,  who  again  had  resumed  the 
reins  of  government,  made  use  of  his  constitutional  right  to  veto 
the  bill,  the  Norwegian  ministry  tendered  their  resignation.  The 
king,  however,  declared  he  could  not  now  accept  their  resignation,^ 
wherettpon  the  ministry  at  a  sitting  of  the  Norwegian  Storthing 
on  the  7th  of  June  placed  their  resignation  in  its  hands.  The 
Storthing  thereupon  unanimously  adapted  a  resolution  stating 
that,  as  the  king  had  declared  himself  unable  to  form  a  govern- 
ment, the  constitutional  royal  power  "  ceased  to  be  operative,'* 
whereupon  the  ministers  were  requested,  until  further  Instruc- 
tions, to  exercise  the  power  vested  in  the  king,  and  as  King  Oscar 
thus  had  ceased  to  act  as  **  the  king  of  Norway,"  the  union  with 
Sweden  was  in  consequence  dissolved. 

In  Sweden,  where  they  were  least  of  all  prepared  for  the  turn 
things  had  taken,  the  action  of  the  Storthing  created  the  greatest 
surprise  and  resentment.  The  king  solemnly  pro-  -. 
tested  against  what  had  taken  place  and  summoned  sxtra' 
an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Riksdag  for  the  20th  ordhnmrr ' 
of  June  to  consider  what  measures  should  be  taken  5^^*^ 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  union,  which  had  ' 

arisen  suddenly  through  the  revolt  of  the  Norwegians  on  the 
7th  of  June.  The  Riksdag  declared  that  it  was  not  opposed  to 
negotiations  being  entered  upon  regarding  the  conditions  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  union  if  the  Norwegian  Storthing,  after 
a  new  election,  made  a  proposal  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Union  between  the  two  countries,  or,  if  a  proposal  to  this 
effect  was  made  by  Norway  after  the  Norwegian  people, 
through  a  plebiscite,  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  union.  The  Riksdag  further  resolved  that  too  million' 
kroner  (about  £555,000)  should  be  held  in  readiness  and  be  avail- 
able as  the  Riksdag  might  decide.  On  the  resignation  of  the 
Ramstedt  ministry  Mr  Lundeberg  formed  a  coalition  ministry 
consisting  of  members  of  the  various  parties  in  the  Riksdag, 
after  which  the  Riksdag  was  prorogued  on  the  3rd  of  August.      ' 

After  the  plebiscite  in  Norway  on  the  13th  of  Aligust  had' 
decided  in  favour  of  the  dissolution  of  the  union  and  after  the 
Storthing  had  requested  the  Swedish  government  to  XAt 
co-operate  with  it  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union,  KatMad 
a  conference  of  delegates  from  both  countries  was  ^^'»»^«<'P* 
convened  at  Karlstad  on  the  31st  of  August.  On  the  23rd 
*  For  further  details  see  Norway  :  History. 
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of  September  the  delegates  came  to  an  asreement/  the 
principal  points  of  which  were:  that  such  disputes  between 
the  two  countries  which  could  not  be  settled  by  direct 
diplomatic  negotiations,  and  which  did  not  affect  the  vital 
interests  of  either  country,  should  be  referred  to  the  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration  at  the  Hague,  that  on  either  side 
of  the  southern  frontier  a  neutral  zone  of  about  fifteen  kilometres 
width  should  be  established,  and  that  within  eight  months  the 
fortifications  within  the  Norwegian  part  of  the  zone  should  be 
destroyed.  Other  clauses  dealt  with  the  rights  of  the  Laplanders 
to  graze  their  reindeer  alternatively  in  either  country,  and 
with  the  question  of  transport  of  goods  across  the  frontier  by 
rail  or  other  means  of  communication,  so  that  the  traffic  should 
not  be  hampered  by  any  import  or  export  prohibitions  or 
otherwise. 

From  the  2nd  to  the  19th  of  October  the  extraordinary 
Riksdag  was  again  assembled,  and  eventually  approved  of  the 
^^^^^^^  arrangement  come  to  by  the  delegates  at  Karlstad 
Bxirm*  With  regard  to  the  dissolution  of  the  union  as  well 
orOiifMy  as  the  government  proposal  for  the  repeal  of 
kUudag,  ^jjg  ^p^  Qf  Union  and  the  recognition  of  Norway 
as  an  independent  state.  An  alteration  in  the  Swedish  flag 
was  also  decided  upon,  by  which  the  mark  of  union  was 
to  be  replaced  by  an  a^ure-blue  square.  An  offer  from 
the  Norwegian  Storthing  to  elect  a  prince  of  the  Swedish 
royal  house  as  king  in  Norway  was  declined  by  King  Oscar, 
who  now  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  successors  renounced 
the  right  to  the  Norwegian  crown.  Mr  Ltmdeberg,  who  had 
accepted  office  only  to  settle  the  qxiestion  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
uifion,  now  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Liberal  goveimment 
with  Mr  Karl  Staaff  as  prime  minister. 

The  question  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  which  was  a 
burning  one,  was  to  be  the  principal  measuire  of  the  Staaff 
TMe  government.     It  brought  in  a  bill  for  manhood 

PnaebiMe  suffrage  at  elections  for  the  Seo^nd  Chamber, 
QaeBaoa.  ^Qg^ij^^j;  Ynth  single  member  constituencies  and 
election  on  the  absolute  majority  princii^e.  The  bill  was 
passed  >y  the  Second  Chamber  on  the  isth  of  May  1906, 
by  134  to  94  votes,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  First 
Chamber  by  126  to  18.  The  latter-  chamber  instead 
passed  a  bill  for  manhood  suffrage  at  elections  for  the  Second 
Chamber,  on  the  condition  that  the  elections  for  both  chambers 
should  take  place  on  the  basis  of  proportional  representation. 
Both  chambers  thereupon  decided  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  king 
with  regard  to  the  simultaneous  extension  of  the  franchise  ito 
women  at  i^ectioQ§  for  the  Second  Chamber.  The  goveimment 
bill  having,  however,  been  passed  by  the  Second  Chamber,  the 
prime  minister  proposed  to  the  king  that  the  Riksdag  should 
be  dissolved  and  new  elections  for  the  Second  Chamber  take 
p^e  in  order  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  country,  but  as  the  king 
did  not  approve  of  this  Mr  Staaff  and  his  government  resigned, 

A  Conservative  government  was  then  formed  on  the  29th  of 
May  by  Mr  Lindman,  whose  principal  task  was  to  find  a  solution 
of  the  suffrage  question  which  both  chambers  could  accept.  A 
government  bill  was  introduced,  proposing  the  settlement  of  the 
question  on  the  basis  of  the  bill  carried  by  the  First  Chamber  in 
the  Riksdag  of  the  preceding  year.  A  compromise,  approved  of 
by  the  government,  was  adopted  by  the  First  Chamber  on  the 
14th  of  May  1907  by  no  votes  against  29  and  in  the  Second 
(Chamber  by  1 28  against  98.  By  this  act  proportional  representa- 
tion was  established  for  both  chambers,  together  with  universal 
manhood  suffrage  at  elections  for  the  Second  Chamber,  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  qualifications  for  eligibility  fqr  the  First  Chamber 
and  a  reduction  of  the  electoral  term  of  this  chamber  from  nine 
to  six  years,  and  finally  payment  of  members  of  the  First 
Chamber,  who  hitherto  had  not  received  any  such  emolument. 

King  Oscar  II.  died  on  the  9th  of  December  1907,  sincerely 
regretted  by  his  people,  and  was  succeeded  as  king  of  Sweden  by 
his  eldest  son,  Prince  Gustaf.  During  King  Oscar^S  reign  many 
important  social  reforms  were  carried  out  by  the  legislature,  and 
the  country  developed  in  all  directions.  In  the  Riksdag  of  1884 
a  new  patent  law  was  adopted,  the  age  at  which  women  should 


be  held  to  attain  their  majority  was  fixed  at  twenty-one  years 
and  the  barbarous  prison  punishment  of  '*  bread  and  water  " 
abob'shed.  In  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  new  army  organiza- 
tion the  Riksdag  of  1902  increased  the  revenue  by  progressive 
taxation,  but  only  for  one  year.  Bills  for  the  improvement  of  the 
social  conditions  of  the  people  and  in  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes  were  also  passed*  During  the  five  years  1884-1889  a 
committee  was  occupied  with  the  question  of  workmen's  insur- 
ance, and  thrice  the  government  made  proposals  for  its  settle- 
ment, on  the  last  occasion  adopting  the  principle  of  invalidity 
as  a  common  basis  for  insurance  against  accidents,  illness  or 
old  age.  The  Riksdag,  however,  delayed  coming  to  a  decision, 
and  contented  itself  by  earmarking  money  for  an  insurance 
fund.  At  last  the  Riksdag  of  190J  accepted  a  Bill  for  insurance 
against  accidents  which  also  extended  to  agricultural  labourers, 
in  connexion  with  the  establishment  of  a  state  institution  for 
insurance.  The  bill  for  protection  against  accidents,  as  well  as 
for  the  limitation  of  working  hours  for  women  and  children,  was 
passed,  together  with  one  for  the  appointment  of  special  factory 
inspectors.  When  in  1897  King  Oscar  celebrated  his  jubilee 
of  twenty-five  years  as  king,  the  exhibition  which  had  been 
organized  in  Stockholm  offered  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
progress  the  cbuntry  had  made  in  every  direction. 

AuTHOkrriBS. — Historiska  haniUngar  rorande  Skandinemens  his^ 
ioria  (Stockholm,  i8i6r-i897,  &c.) ;  Svthska  RiksdazsakUr^  1521-1718 
(ibid.,  1887);  Sveriges  historia  (ibid..  i833-i88y;  P.  Backstrom, 
Svenska  flotUms  historia  (ibid.,  1884);  1^*  N.  Bain,  Scandinavia, 
1$IS-1Q00  (Cambridge,  1905);  Bidrag  til  den  store  nordiske  krigs 
historie  (Copenhagen,  1900);  F.  F.  Carlson,  Sveriges  historic  tm&r 
konungame  of  Pfalziska  Huset  (Stoekholm,  1883-1885) ;  A.  FryxelU 
Berdttelser  ur  svenska  historien  (ibid.,  183 1,  &c.) ;  C.  G.  Grandineon, 
Studier  i  hanseatisk  svensk  historia  (ibid.,  1884);  C.  G.  Malm- 
strom,  Sveriges  politiska  historia  (ibid.,  1893-1901);  A.  NystrOm, 
Stridema  i  Ssira  Eurofa  meUan  Ryssland,  Polen  och  Sverige 
(ibid.r  190^);  £.  Seraptiim,  Gesckichie  lAv-  Est-  und  Kuriands 
bis  8ur  Emverleibung  in  das  russiscke  Reich  ( Reval,  1895) ; 
C.  SiJfverstolpe,  Hisioriskt  hihliothek  (Stockholm,  187-5)  •  ^'  Ten^- 
berg,  Sverige  under  partikoalvet  (ibid.,  1879;)  K.  G,  Westman» 
Svenska  Radeti  historia  (Upsala,  IQO4);  Bidrag  till  Sveriges 
medelUds  historia  (Upsala,  1902);  A.  S^elagowski,  The  Fight 
for  the  Baltic  (Pol.;  Warsaw,  1904);  K.  Setterwall,  Forteckning  ofijcr 
Acta  Svecica  (Stockholm,  1889);  J.  Mankell,  Ofversi^t  af  svenska 
krigens  historia  (ibid.,  1890);  A.  Strindberg,  Les  Relations  de  la 
France  avec  la  Si^de  (Paris,  1 891) ;  Pontus  E.  Fahlbeck,  La  Constitu- 
tion sfddoise  etlepariementarisme  tnodeme  (1905) ;  E.  Flandin,  Institu- 
tions politiques  de  r Europe  contemporaine  (1909),  tome  iv.  See  also 
the  bibliographies  attached  to  the  articles  Dekmark:  History; 
Norway:  History;  Finland:  History;  as  well  as  the  special  biblio- 
graphies attached  to  the  various  biographies  of  Swedish  sovereigns 
and  statesmen. 

Swedish  Literature 

Swedish  literature,  as  distinguished  from  compositions  in  the 
common  norra&na  tunga  of  old  Scandinavia,  cannot  be  said  to 
exist  earlier  than  the  13th  century.  Nor  until  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  was  its  development  in  any  degree  rapid  or  copious. 
The  oldest  form  in  which  Swedish  exists  as  a  written  language 
(see  Scandinavian  Language)  is  the  series  of  manuscripts 
known  as  Landskapslagarne,  or  ''  The  Common  Laws."  These 
are  supposed  to  be  the  relics  of  a  still  earlier  age,  and  it  is  hardly 
believed  that  we  even  possess  the  first  that  was  put  down  in 
writing.  The  most  important  and  the  most  ancient  of  these  coded 
is  the  "  Elder  West  Gdta  Law,"  reduced  to  its  present  form  by 
the  law-man  Edkil  about  1330.  Another  of  great  interest  is 
Magnus  Eriksson's  **  General  Common  Law,"  which  was  written 
in  1347.  These  andent  codes  have  been  collected  and  edited  by 
the  learned  jurist,  K.  J.  Schlyter  (1795-1888)  as  Corpus  juris 
Sveo-Gotornm  antiqui  (4  vols.,  18^7-1869).  The  chief  omamei^t 
of  medieval  Swedish  literature  is  Urn  styrilse  kununga  ok 
hdfdinga{"  On  the  (Conduct  of  Kings  and  Princes  "),  first  printed 
by  command  of  Gustavus  11.  Adolphus,  in  1634.  The  writer 
is  not  known;  it  has  been  conjecturally  dated  1325.  It  is  a  hand* 
book  of  moral  and  political  teaching,  expressed  in  terse  and  vigor- 
ous language.  St  Bridget,  or  Birgitta  (1303-1373),  an  historical 
figure  of  extraordinary  interest,  has  left  her  name  attached  to 
several  important  religious  works,  in  particular  to  a  collection  of 
Uppenbarelser  ("  Revelations  "),  in  which  her  visions  and  ecstatic 
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meditations  are  recorded,  and  a  version,  the  first  into  Swedish, 
ol  the  five  books  of  MoseSw  This  latter  was  undertaken,  at  h^r 
desire,  by  her  father-confessor  Mattias  (d.  1350),  a  priest  at  Lin- 
kdping.  The  translation  of  the  Bible  was  continued  a  century 
later  by  a  monk  named  Johannes  Budde  (d.  1484). 

In  verse  the  earliest  Swedish  productions  were  probably  the 
foik-song.^  The  age  of  these,  however,  has  been  commonly 
exaggerated.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  still  exist  which  are 
as  old,  in  their  present  form,  as  the  13th  century.  The  bulk  are 
now  attributed  to  the  15th,  and  many  are  doubtless  much  later 
still.  The  last,  such  as  "  Axel  och  Valborg,"  "  Liten  Karin," 
"  Kampen  Grimborg,"  and  "  Habor  och  Si^d/'  deal  with  the 
adventures  of  romantic  medieval  romance.  Almost  the  only 
positive  due  we  hold  to  the  date  of  these  poems  b  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  them,  ''  Engelbrekt,"  was 
written  by  Thomas,  bishop  of  Strengnas,  who  died  in  1443. 
Thomas,  who  left  other  poetical  pieces,  is  usually  called  the 
first  Swedish  poet.  There  are  three  rhjoning  chronicles  in 
medieval  Swedbh,  all  anonymous.  The  earliest,  ErikskranikoHj^ 
is  attributed  to  1320;  the  romance  of  ELarl  Magnus,  Nya  Karls- 
hrdnikattf  describing  the  period  between  1387  and  1452,  which  is 
sometimes  added  to  the  earlier  work,  dates  from  the  middle 'of 
the  xsth  century;  and  the  third,  Sturekrdnikorna,  was  probably 
written  about  1500.  The  collection  of  rhymed  romances  which 
bears  the  name  of  Queen  Euphemia^s  Songs  must  have  been 
written  before  the  death  of  the  Norwegian  queen  in  1312.  They 
are  versions  of  three  medieval  stories  taken  from  French  and 
German  sources,  and  dealt  with  the  ChevaHer  au  lion,  of  Chrestien 
de  Troyes,  with  Duke  Frederick  of  Normandy,  and  with  Flores 
and  Blancheflor.  They  possess  very  slight  i>oetic  merit  in  their 
Swedish  form.  A  little  later  the  romance  of  King  Alexander* 
was  translated  by,  or  at  the  command  of.  Bo  Jonsson  Grip;  this 
is  more  meritorious.  Bishop  Thomas,  who  died  in  1443,  wrote 
many  political  songs;  and  a  nirniber  of  narrative  poems  date 
from  the  close  of  th^  centiuy.  A  brilliant  and  pathetic  relic 
of  the  dose  of  the  medieval  period  exists  in  the  Lave  Letters 
addressed  in  1498  by  Ingrid  Persdotter,  a  nun  of  Vadstena,  to 
the  young  knight  Axel  Nilsson.  The  first  book  printed  in  the 
Swedish  language  appeared  in  1495. 

The  16th  century  added  but  Httle  to  Swedish  literatiure,  and 
that  little  is  mostly  connected  with  the  newly-founded  university 
of  Upsala.  The  Renaissance  scarcdy  made  itself  felt  in  Scandi- 
navia, and  even  the  Reformation  failed  to  waken  the  genius  of  the 
country.  Psalms  and  didactic  spiritual  poems  were  the  main 
products  of  Swedish  letters  in  the  i6th  century.  Two  writers, 
the  brothers  Petri,  sons  of  a  smith  at  Orebro,  take  an  easy 
prominence  in  so  barren  a  poriod.  Glaus  Petri  (1493-*!  552)  and 
TbePttH,  Laurent ius  Petri  (1499-1573)  were  Carmelite  monks 
who  adopted  the  Lutheran  doctrine  while  studying 
at  Wittenberg,  and  came  back  to  Sweden  in  1518  as  the  apostles 
of  the  new  faith.  Glaus,  who  is  one  of  the  noblest  figures  in 
Swedish  annals,  was  of  the  executive  rather  than  the  meditative 
class.  He  became  chancellor  to  Gustavus  Vasa,  but  his  reform- 
ing zeal  soon  brought  him  into  disgrace,  and  in  1540  he  was 
condemned  to  death.  Two  years  later  he  was  pardoned^  and 
allowed  to  resume  his  preaching  in  Stockholm.  He  found  time, 
however,  to  write  &  Swedish  Chronicle ^  which  is  the  earliest  prose 
history  of  Sweeten,  a  mystery^play,  Tobiae  comedia,  which  is  the 
finst  Swedish  drama,  and  three  psalm-books,  the  best  known 
being  published  in  1530  imder  the  title  of  Ndgre  gudheiige 
vijsor  ("  Certain  Dhrinc  Songs'')-  His  Chronide  was  based  on 
a  number  of  sources,  in  the  treatment  of  which  he  showed  a 
discrimination  which  makes  the  work  still  useful.  Laurenttus 
Petri,  who  was  a  man  of  calmer  temperament,  was  archbishop  of 
all  Sweden,  and  edited  or  superintended  the  translation  of  the 

*  Skanska  folkvisor,  edited  by  E.  G.  Geijer  and  A.  A.  Afzelius 
(3  vols.,  Stockholm,  1879). 

»  See  CederschiOld,  Om  ErikskrSmkan  (1899). 

"  Ectitions  of  these  chronicles  and  romances  have  been  issued  by 
the  "  Svenska  Fornskrift  Sallskapet  "  (Stockholm) :  Ivan  Lejpn- 
riddaren  (ed.  Stephens),  Hertig  Fredrik  of  Normandie  (ed.  Ahlstrand) 
Flores  och  Blancheflor  (ed.  G.  E.  Klemming),  Alexander  (ed.  Klem- 
ming),  Carl  Magnus  (ed.  Klemming,  in  Prosddikier  frAn  medeltiden). 


Bible  published  at  Upsala  in  1 540.  He  also  wrote  many  psalms. 
Laurentius  Andreae,  1552,  had  previously  prepared  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  appeared  in  1526.  He  was  a 
polemical  writer  of  prominence  on  the  ^de  of  the  Reformers. 
Finally,  Petrus  Niger  (Peder  Svart),  bishop  of  Vester&s  (d.  1562), 
wrote  a  chronide  of  the  life  of  Gustavus  I.  up  to  1533,  in  excel- 
lent prose.  The  same  writer  left  unpublished  a  history  of  the 
bishops  of  Vesterds,'  his  predecessors.  The  latter  half  of  the 
1 6th  century  is  a  blank  in  Swedish  literature. 

With  the  accession  of  Charles  IX.,  and  the  consequent  develop* 
ment  of  Swedish  greatness,  literature  began  to  assert  itself  in ' 
more  vigorous  forms.  The  long  life  of  the  royal 
librarian,  Johannes  Bure  or  Buraeus  (1568-1652), 
formed  a  link  between  the  age  of  the  Petri  and  that  of  Stjera- 
hjelm.  Buraeus  studied  all  the  sdences  then  known  to  mankind, 
and  confounded  them  all  in  a  sort  of  Rabbinical  cultus  of  his 
own  invention,  a  universal  philosophy  in  a  multitude  of  unread- 
able volumes.*  But  he  was  a  patient  antiquary,  and  advanced 
the  knowledge  of  ancient  Scandinavian  mythology  and  language 
very  considerably.  He  awakened  curiosity  and  roused  a  public 
sympathy  with  letters;  nor  was  it  without  significance  that  two 
of  the  greatest  Swedes  of  the  century,  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
the  poet  Stjemhjelm,  were  his  pupils.  The  rdgn  of  Charles  DC. 
saw  the  rise  of  secular  drama  in  Sweden.  The  first  comedy  was 
the  Tisbe  of  Magnus  Olai  Asteropherus  (d.  1647),  a  coarse  but 
witty  piece  on  the  stoiy  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  acted  by  the 
schoolboys  of  the  college  of  Arboga  in  -1610.  This  play  is  the 
Ralph  Roister  Doister  of  Swedish  literature.  A  greater  dramatist 
was  Johannes  Messenius  (i 579-1636),  who  was  the  son  of  a 
miller  near  Vadstena  and  had  been  carefully  educated  abroad  by 
the  Jesuits.  Being  discovered  plotting  against  the  government 
during  the  absence  of  Gustavus  in  Russia,  he  was  condemned  to 
impriswunent  for  life — thdt  is,  lor  twenty  years.  Before  this 
disaster  he  had  been  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  Upsala,  where 
his  first  historical  comedy  Disa  was  performed  in  161 1  and  the 
tragedy  of  Signill  in  1612.  The  design  of  Messenius  was  to  write 
the  history  of  his  country  in  fifty  plays;  he  completed  and  pro- 
duced six.  These  dramas'  are  not  partictilarly  well  arranged, 
but  they  form  a  litUe  body  of  theatrical  literature  of  singidar 
interest  and  Value.  Messenius  was  a  genuine  poet;  the  lyrics 
he  introduces  have  something  of  the  charm  of  the  old  ballads. 
He  wrote  abundandy  in  prison ;  his  magnum  opus  was  a  history  of 
Sweden  in  Latin^  but  he  has  also  left,  in  Swedish,  two  important 
rhyme-chronicles.  Messenius  was  imitated  by  a  little  crowd 
of  playwrights.  Nikolaus  Holgeri  Catonius  (d.  1655)  wrote  a  fine 
tragedy  on  the  Trojan  War,  Troijenborgh,  in  which  he  excelled 
Messenius  as  a  dramatist.  Andreas  Prytz,  who  died  in  1655  as 
bishop  of  Link^ping,  produced  several  religious  chronide  plays 
from  Swedish  history.  Jacobus  Rondeletius  (d.  1662)  wrote  a 
curious  "  Christian  tra^-comedy "  of  Judas  redivivus,  which 
contains  some  amusing  scenes  from  daily  Swedish  life.  Another 
good  play  wto  an  anonymous  Hdof ernes  and  Judith  (edited  at 
Upsala,  1895,  by  O.  Sylwan).  These  plays  were  all  acted  by 
schoolbo}^  and  university  youths,  and  when  they  went  out  of 
fashion  among  these  classes  the  drama  in  Sweden  almost  entirely 
ceased  to  exist.  Two  historians  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  Erik 
Goransson  Tegd  (d.  1636)  and  Aegidius  Girs  (d.  1639),  deserve 
mention^  The  ehasicellor  Magnus  Gabrid  de  la  Gardie  (i622«- 
1686)  did  much  to  promote  the  study  of  Swedish  antiquities. 
He  founded  the  College  of  Antiquities  at  Upsala  in  1667,  and . 
bought  back  the  Gothic  Codex  argenieus  which  he  presented  to  the 
university  library. 

The  reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  adorned  by  one  great 
writer,  the  most  considerable  in  all  the  early  history  of  Swieden. 
The  title  of  "the  Father  of  Swedish  poetry"  ^^saemhjeim, 
been  unay»:*sally  awarded  to  G6ran  Lilja,  better 
known  by  his  adopted  name  of  Georg  Stjemhjelm  {q.v.;  1598-- 
1672).  Stjemhjelm  was  a  man  of  almosi  tmiverseil  attain- 
ment, but  it  is  mainly  in  verse  that  he  has  left 'his  st&mp  upon 

*  Selections  from  his  writings  were  edited  by  G.  E.  Klemming, 
(Upsala,  1883-1885). 
» Edited  for  a  learned  society  (Upsala,  1886,  &c.)  by  H.  Schflck. 
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the.  literature  of  his  country.  He  found  the  language  rough 
ai^d,  halting,  and  he  moulded  it  into  perfect  smoothness  and 
el^ticity.  His  master,  Buraeus,  had  written  a  few  Swedish 
hexameters  by  way  of  experiment.  Stjernhjelm  took  the  form 
and  made  it  national. 

The  claim  of  Stjernhjelm  to  be  the  first  Swedish  poet  may 
be. contested  by  a  younger  man,  but  a  slightly  earlier  writer, 
•  Gustaf  Rosenhane  (1619-1684),  who  was  a  reformer 

on  quite  other  lines.  If  Stjernhjelm  studied 
Opita,  Rosenhane  took  the  French  poets  of  the  Renaissance 
for  his  models,  and  in  1650  wrote  a  cycle  of  one  hundred 
sonnets,  the  earliest  in  the  language;  these  were  published  under 
the  title  Venerid  in  1680.  Rosenhane  printed  in  1658  a  "  Com- 
plaint of  the  Swedish  Language ''  in  thirteen  hundred  rattling 
rhymiag  lines,  and  in  1682  a  collection  of  eighty  songs.  He 
was  a  metrist  of  the  artistic  order,  skilful,  learned  and  unim- 
passioned.  His  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  literature 
of  his  country  was  beyond  question.  Most  of  the  young  poets, 
however,  followed  Stjernhjelm  rather  than  Rosenhane.  As 
personal  friends  and  pupils  of  the  former,  the  brothers  Colum- 
bus deserve  special  attention.  They  were  sons  of  a  musician 
and  poet,  Jonas  Columbus  (i  586-1663).  Each  wrote  copiously 
in  vqrse,  but  Johan  (i 640-1684),  who  was  professor  of  poetry 
at  Upsala,  almost  entirely -in  Latin,  while  Samuel  (1642-1679), 
especially  in  his  Odae  sveUcae,  showed  himself  ^an.  apt  and 
fervid  imitator  of  the  Swedish  hexameters  of  Stjernhjelm,  to 
whom  he  was  at  one  time  secretary,  and  whose  Hercules  he 
dramatized.  His  works  were  included  by  P.  Hanselli  in  vol.  ii. 
of  Samlade  vitterhe^  arbeUn,  &c. 

Of  ia  rhyming  family  of  Hjarne,  it  is  enough  to  mention  one 
member,  Urban  Hjaine  (1641-1724),  who  introdudsd  the  new 
foirm  pfclassical  tragedy  from  France,  in  a  species  of  transition 
from  the  masques  of  Stjernhjekn  to  the  later  regular  rhymed 
dramas.  His  best  play  was  a  Rosimunda,  Lars  Johansson 
(16142^674),-  who  called  himself  "  Lucidor  the  Unfortimate," 
has  b^n  the  subject  of  a  whole  tissue  of  romance,  most  of  which 
is  fabulous.  It  is  true,  however,  that  he  was  stabbed,  Hke 
Marlowe}  in  a  midnight  brawl  at  a  tavern.  His  poems  were 
posthumously  collected  as  Flowers  of  Helicon,  Plucked  and 
DistribiUed  on  various  occasions  ky  Lucidor  the  Unfortunaie, 
Stripped  of  the  myth  which  had  attracted  so  much  attention 
to  this  name^  Lucidor  proves  to  be  an  occasional  rhymester  of 
a  very  Jk>w  order.  Haquin  Spegel  (1645-1714),  the  famous  archr 
bishop  of  Upsala,  wrote  a  long  didactic  epic  in  alexandrines, 
God's  Labour  and  kesl,  with  an  introduetojfy  ode  to  the  Deity 
in  I  rhymed  hiexameters.  He  was  also,  a  good  writer  of  hymns. 
Another  ecclesiastic,  the  bishop  of  Skara,  Jesper  Svedberg 
(1651^1 735)>  wrote  sacred  verses,  but  is  better  remembered  as 
the  father  of  Swedenborg.  Peter  Lagerlof  (1648-1699)  cultivated 
a  pastoral  vein. in  his  ingenious  lyrics  Elisandra  axid  Lycillis; 
he,  was  professor  of  poetry,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  art  of  writing 
Latin  verses,  at  Upsala.  Olof  Wexionius  (1656-1690?)  pub- 
lished his  Siniie-A/vel,  a  collection  of  graceful  miscellaneous 
pieces,  in  1684,  in  an  edition  of  only  100  copies*  Its  existence 
waAi^esently  forgotten,  ajxd  the  name  of  Wexionius  bad  dropped 
out  o£  the  history  of  literature,  when  Hanselli  recovered  a  copy 
andreprinted  its  contents  in  1863. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  foUowecs  of  Stjernhjelm; 
we  have  now  to  speak  of  an  important  writer  who  followed  in 
Dmhisthna}^^  footsteps  of  Rosenhane.  Gunno  Eurelius, 
afterwards  entiobled  with  the  name  of  Dahlstjerna 
(q,v.;  1661-1709),  early  showed  an  interest  in  the  poetry 
of  Italy.  In  1690  he  translated  Guarini's  Pastor  F«^,  and 
in  or  just  after  1697  published,  in  a  folio  volume  without 
a  date,  his  Kunga-Skaldy  the  first  original  poem  in  ottava  rima 
produced  in  Swedish.  This  is  a  bombastic  and  vaingbrious 
epic  in  honour  of  Charles  XI.,  whom  Eurelius  adored;  it 
is  not,  howeyer,  without  gieat  merits,  richness  of  language, 
flowing  metre,  and  the  breadth  0!  a  genuine  poetic  enthusiasm. 
He  published  a  little  collection  of  lamentable  sonnets  when  his 
great  master  died.  Johan  Paulinus  Liljenstedt  (1655-1732), 
a  Finn»  was  a  graceful  imitator  of  Ronsard  and  Cuarini.    Johan 


RuDius  (1679-1713),  called  the  *'  Prince  of  Poets,'*  published  a 
collection  entitled  Dudaim,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  praise, 
and  with  him  the  generation  of  the  17th  century  doses.  Talent 
had  been  shown  by  certain  individuals,  but  no  healthy  school 
of  Swedish  poetry  had  been  founded,  and  the  latest  imitators 
of  Stjernhjelm  had  lost  evtxy  vestige  of  taste  and  indepoidence. 

In  prose  the  17th  century  produced  but  little  of  importance 
in  Sweden.  Gustavus  Adolphus  (1594- 163  2)  was  the  most 
poUshed  writer  of  its  earlier  half,  and  his  speeches 
take  an  important  place  in  the  development  of  the 
language.  The  most  original  mind  of  the  next  age  was  Olof 
Rudbeck  (1630-1702),  the  famous  author  of  AUand  eUer 
Mankem,  He  spent  nearly  all  his  life  in  Upsala,  biiildirg 
anatomical  laboratories,  conducting  musical  concerts,  laying 
out  botanical  gardens,  arranging  medical  lecture  rooms — 
in  a  word,  expending  ceaseless  energy  on  the  practical 
improvement  of  the  university.  He  was  a  genius  in  all  the 
known  branches  of  learning;  at  twenty-three  his  physiological 
discoveries  had  nuide  him  famous  throughout  Europe.  His 
Atland  (or  Atlantika)  appeared  in  four  idio  volumes,  in  Latin  and 
Swedish,  in  167 5-1698;  it  was  an  attempt  to  summon  all  the 
authority  of  the  past,  all  the  sages  of  Greece  and  the  bards  of 
Iceland,  to  prove  the  inherent  and  indisputable  greatness  of  the 
Swedish  nation,  in  which  the  fabulous^ Atlantis  had  been  at  last 
discovered.  It  was  the  literary  expression  of  the  majesty  of 
Charles  XI.,  and  of  his  autocratical  dreams  for  the  destiny  of 
Sweden.  From  another  point  of  view  it  is  a  monstrous  hoard 
or  caim  of  rough-hewn  antiquarian  learning,  now  often  praised, 
sometimes  quoted  from,  and  never  read.-  Olof 'VereUus  (1618^ 
1682)  had  led  the  way  for  Rudbeck,  by  his  translations  of 
Icelandic  sagas,  a  work  which  was  carried  on  with  greater 
inteUigenoe'  by  Johan  Peringskjfild  (1654-1720),  the  editor 
of  the  Heimskringla  (1697),  and  J.  Hadorph  (1630-1693).  The 
French  philosoi>her  Descartes,  who  died  at  Christina's  court 
at  Stockholm  in  1650,  found  his  chief,  though  posthumous, 
disciple  in  Aildreas  Rydelius  (1671-1738),  bishop  of  Lund,  i^ho 
was  the  master  of  Dalin,  and  thus  connects  us  with  the  next 
epoch.  His  chief  work,  Nodiga  fdrnuftsdfningar .  .  .  (s  vols.) 
appeared  in  17 18.  Charles  XII.,  under  whose  special  patronage 
Rydelius  wrote,  was  himsdf  a  metaphysician  and  physiologist 
of  merit. 

A  much  more  brilliant  period  foUowed  the  death  of  Charles 
XIL  The  influence  of  France  and  England  took  the  place  of 
that  of  Germany  and  Italy.  The  taste  of  Louis  XIV.,  tempered 
by  the  study  of  Addison  and  Pope,  gave  its  tone  to  the 
academical  <x>urt  of  Queen  Louise  Ulrica,  who  founded  in 
1758  the  academy  of  literature,  whid\  developed  later  into  the 
academy  of  literature,  history  and  antiquities.  .    , 

Sweden  became  completdy  a  slave  to  the  periwigs  of  literature, 
to  the  unities  and  graces  of  classical  France.  Nevertheless 
this  was  a  period  of  great  intellectual  stimulus  and  activity,  and 
Swedish  literature  took  a  solid  shape  for  the  first  time.  This 
Augustan  period  in  Sweden  closed  somewhat  abruptly  about 
1765.  Two  writers  in  verse  connect  it  with  the  sdioolofthe 
preceding  century*  Jacob  Frese  (1692?-!  7 28?),  a  Finn, 
whose  poems  were  published  in  1726,  was  an  elegiacal  writer 
of  much  grace,  .who  foreshadowed  the  idyllic  manner  of  Creutz. 
Atterbom  pronounces  Frese  the  best  Swedish  poet  between 
Stjernhjelm  and  Dalin.  Samuel  von  Triewald  (1688^1743) 
played  a  very  imperiect  Dryden  to  Dalin 's  Pope:  He  was  the 
first  Swedish  satirist,  and  introduced  Boileau  to  his  country- 
men. His  Satire  upon  our  Stupid  Poets  may  still  be  read  with 
entertainment.^  Both  in  verse  and  prose  Olof  von  Dalin 
(g.v,;  170^1763)  takes  a  higher  place  than  any 
writer  since  Stjernhjelm.  He  was  inspired  by  the 
study  of  his  great  English  contemporaries.  His  Swedish 
Argus  (i 733-1 734)  was  modelled  on  Addison's  Spectator,  his 
Thoughts  about  Critics  (1736)  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism, 
his  Tale  of  a  Horse  on  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub.    Dalin's  style, 

*  The  works  of  the  chief  writers  between  Stemhiclm.  and  Dalin 
were  edited  by  P.  Hanselli  (Upsala,  1856,  &c.)  as  Samlade  vOterhetS' 
arheten*af  svenska  forfatlare. 
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whether  in  prose  or  rerse,  was  of  a  finished  elegance.'  As  a 
ptx>se  writer  Dalin  is  chiefly  memorable  for  his  History  of  the 
Swedish  Kingdom  (4  vols.,  1 746-1 762).  His  great  epic,  Swedish 
Freedofn  (1742)  was  written  in  alexandrines  of  far  greater 
•smoothness  and  vigour  than  had  previously  been  attempted. 
When  in  1737  the  new  Royal  Swedish  Theatre  was  opened, 
Dalin  led  the  way  to  a  new  school  of  dramatists  with  his  Bryn- 
hilda,  a  regular  tragedy  in  the  style  of  Gi^Sbillon  phre.  In  his 
comedy  of  Tht  Envious  Man  he  introduced  the  manner  of 
Molidre,  or  more  pr6perly  that  of  Holberg.  His  songs,  his  satires, 
his  occasional  pieces,  without  displaying  any  real  originality, 
show  Dalin's  tact  and  skill  as  a  workman  with  the  pen.  He 
stole  from  England  and  France,  but  with  the  plagiarism  of  a 
man  of  genius;  and  his  multifarious  labours  raised  Sweden  to  a 
level  with  the  other  literary  countries  of  Europe.  They  formed 
a  basi^  upon  which  more  national  and  more  scrupulous  writers 
could  build  their  various  structures.  A  foreign  critic,  especially 
an  English  one,  will  never  be  able  to  give  Dalin  so  much  credit 
aa  the  Swedes  do;  but  he  was  certainly  an  unsurpassable  master 
of  pastiche.    His  Works  were  collected  in  6  vols.,  1767. 

The  only  poet  of  importance  who  contested  the  laurels  of 
Dalin  was  a  woman.  Hedvig  Charlotta  NordenflycHt  (17  iS- 
1763)  was  the  centre  of  a  society  which  took  the 
fi^ift^  ""name  of  Tankebyggare  Orden  and  ventured  to  rival 
that  which  Queen  Louise  Ulrica  created  and  Dalin 
adorned.  Both  groups  were  classical  in  taste,  both  worshipped 
the  new  lijghts  in  England  and  France.  Fru  Nordenflycht 
wrote  with  facility  and  grace;  her  collection  of  lyrics.  The 
Sorrowing  Turtledove  (1743),  in  spite  of  its  affectation, 
enjoyed  and  merited  a  great  success;  it  was  the  expression  of  a 
deep  and  genuine  sorrow — the  death  of  her  husband  after  a 
very  brief  and  happy  n^arried  life.  It  was  in  1744  that  she 
settled  in  Stockholm  and  opened  her  famous  literary  salon. 
She  was  called  "  The  Swedish  Sappho,"  and  scandal  has  been 
needlessly  busy  in,  giving  point  to  the  allusion.  It  was  to  Fru 
Nordenflycht's  credit  that  she  discovered  and  encouraged  the 
talent  of  two  very  distinguished  poets  younger  than  herself, 
Creutz  and  Gyllenborg,  who  published  volumes  of  poetry  in 
collaboration.  Count  Gustaf  Philip  Creutz  (g.r. ; 
1 731-1785)  Was  a  Finlander  who  achieved  an  ex- 
traordinary success  with  his  idyllic  poems,  and  in  particular 
with  the  beautiful  pastoral  of  Atis  och  Camilla,  long  the  most 
popular  of  all  Swedish  poems.  His  friend  Count  Gustaf  Fredrik 
Gyllenborg  (1731-1808)  was  a  less  accomplished 
^  "  '*'*  poet,  less  delicate  and  touching,  more  rhetorical 
ABd  -artificial.  His  epic  Tdget  dfver  BlUt  ("  The  Expedition 
across  the  Belt ")  (1785)  is  an  imitation,  in  twelve  books,  of 
Voltaire's  Henriade,  and  deals  with  the  prowess  of  Charles  X. 
He  wrote  fables,  allegories,  satires,  and  a  successful  comedy  of 
manners.  The  Swedish  Fop,  He  outlived  his  chief  contemporaries 
so  long  that  the  new  generation  addressed  him  as  "  Father 
Gyllenborg."  Anders  Odel  (1718-1773)  wrote  in  1739  the  famous 
**  Song  of  Malcolm  Sinclair,"  the  Sinclair svisa.  The  writers  of 
verse  in  this  period  were  also  exceedingly  numerous. 

In  prose,  as  was  to  be.  expected,  the  first  half  of  the  i8th 
century  was  rich  in  Sweden  as  elsewhere.  The  first  Swedish 
novelist  was  Jakob  Henrik  Mork  (17 14-1763).  His 
romances  have  some  likeness  to  tho§e  of  Richard- 
son; th^  aire  moral,  long-winded,  and  slow  in 
evolution,  but  written  in.  an,  exquisite  style,  and  with  much 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Adalrik  och  Gdthilda,  which 
went  on  appearing  from  1742  to  1745,  is  the  best  known;- 
it  was  followed,  between  1*748  and  1758,  by  Thecla.  Jakob 
Wallenberg  (1746-1778)  described  a  voyage  he  took  to  the 
Kast  Indies  and  China  under  the  very  odd  title  oi  Min  son 
pd  gal^an  ("  My  Son  at  the  tialjeys  "),  a  work  full  of  humour 
and  originality. 

Johan  Ihre  (i  707-1 780),  a  professor  at  Upsala,  edited  the 
Codex  argenteus  of  Ulfilas,  and  jproduced  the  valuable  Svehskt 
Dialect  Lexicon  <i766)  based  on  an  earlier  learned  work,  the 
Didectologia  of  Archbishop  Erik  Benzelius  (d.  1743)-  He 
settled  for  some  time  at  Oxford.     Ihre's  masterpiece  is  the 
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Glostariutn  sueogotkicum  (1769),  a  historical  dictionary  with 
many  valuable  examples  from  the  ancient  monuments  of  the 
lan^age.  In  doing  this  he  was  assisted  by  the  labauirs..of 
two  6ther  grammarians,  Sven  Hof  (d.  i'786)  and  Abraham 
Sahlstedt  (d.  1776).  The  chief  historians  were  Sven  Lagerbring 
( 1 707-1 787),  author  of  a  still  valuable  history  of  Sweden,  down 
to  .1457  (Svea  Rikes  hisloria,  4  vols.,  1769-1783);  Olof  Celsius 
(1716-1794),  bishop  of  Lund,  who  wrote  histories  of  Gustavus  I. 
(1746-1753)  and  of  Eric  XIV.  (1774);  and  Karl  Gustaf  Tessin 
(1695-1770)  who  wrote  on  politics  and  on  aesthetics.  Tessin's 
Old  Man*s  Letters  to  a  young  Prince  were  addressed  to  his  pupil, 
afterwards  Gustavus  IH.  Count  Anders  Johan  von  H5pken 
(1712-1789),  the  friend  of  Louise  Ulrica;  was  a  master  of 
rhetorical  compliment  in  addresses  and  funeral  orations. 

In  spite  of  all  the  encouragement  of  the  court;  drama  did 
not  flourish  in  Sweden.  Among  the  tragic  writers  of  the  age 
we  may  mention  Dalin,  Gyllenborg,  and  Erik  Wrangel  (j686- 
1765).  In  comedy  Reinhold  Gustaf  Modee  (d.  1752)  wrote 
three  good  plays  in  rivalry  of  Holberg. 

.  In  science  Linnaeus,  or  Karl  von  Linn€  (1707-1778),  was 
the  name  of  greatest  genius  in  the  whole  century;  but  he  wrote 
almost  entirely  in  Latin.  The  two  great  Swedish  chemist^, 
Torbem  Olof  Bergman  (1735-1784)  and  Karl  Vilhelm  Scheele 
(1742-1786),  flourished  at  this  time.  In  pathology  a  great 
name  was  left  by  Nils  Ros6n  von  Rosenstein  (1706^1773), 
in  navigation  by  Admiral  Fredrik  Henrik  af  Chapman  (d. 
1808),  in  philology  by  Kari  Aurivillius  (d.  1786).  But  these 
and  other  distinguished  savants  whose  names  might  be  enume- 
rated scarcely  belong  to  the  history  of  Swedish  literature. 
The  same  niay  be  said  about  that  marvellous  and  many-sided 
genius,  Emanuel  Swedenborg  (1688-1772),  who,  though  the 
son  of  a  Swedish  poet,  preferred  to  prophesy  to  the  world  in 
Latin. 

What  is  called  the  Gustavian  period  is  supposed  to  com- 
mence with  the  reign  of  Gustavus  III.  in  1771  arid  to  close 
with  the  abdication  of  Gustavus  IV.  in  1809.  This  The 
period  of  less  than  forty  years  was  particularly  Otmtv4ui 
rich  in  literary  talent,  and  the  taste  of  the  people  ^'*^' 
in  literary  matters  widened  to  a  remarkable  extent.  .  Jour- 
nalism began  to  develop;  the  Swedish  Academy  wats  founded; 
the  drama  first  learned  to  flourish  in  Stockholm;  and  literature 
began  to  take  a  characteristically  national  shape.  This  fruitful 
period  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  divisions,  equivalent 
to  the  reigns  of  the  two  kings.  The  royal  personages  of  Sweden 
have  commonly  been  protectors  of  literature;  they  have  strangely 
often  been  able  men  of  letters  themselves.  Gustavus  III. 
(1746-1792),  the  founder  of*  the  Swedish  Academy  and  of  the 
Swedish  theatre,  was  himself  a  playwright  of  no  mean  ability. 
One  of  his  prose  dramas,  Siri  Brahe  och  Johan  Gyllenstjernny 
held  the  stage  for  many  years.  But  his  best  work  was  his 
national  drama  oi  Gustaf  Vasa  (1783),  written  by  the  king  in 
prose,  and  afterwards  versified  by  Kellgren.  In  1773  the 
king  opened  the  national  theatre  in  Stockholm,  and  on  that 
occasion  an  opera  of  Thetis  och  Pelie  was  performed,  written  by 
himself.  In  1786  Gustavus  created  the  Swedish  Academy,  on 
the  lines  of  the  French  Academy,  but  with  eighteen  members 
instead  of  forty.  The  first  list  of  immortals,  which  included 
the  survivors  of  a  previous  age  and  such  young  celebrities 
as  Kellgren  and  Leopold,  embraced  all  that  was  most  bril- 
liant in  the  best  society  of  Stockholm;  the  king  himself  pre- 
sided, and  won  the  first  prize  for  an  oration.  The  works  of 
Gustavus  III.  in  six  volumes  were  printed  at  Stockholm  in 
1802-1806.  . 

The  principal  writers  of  the  reign  of  Gustavus  III,  bear  the 
name  of  the  academical  school.  But  Karl  Mika^  Bellman 
iq.v.;  1740-1795),  the  most  original  and  one  of  the 
most  able  of  all  Swedish  writers,  an  improvisatore 
of  the  first  order,  had  nothing  academical  in  his  composition. 
The  riot  of  his  dithyrambic  hynins  sounded  a  strange  nbte  of 
nature  amid  the  conventional  music  of  the  Gustavians.  Of 
the  academical  poets  Johan  Gabriel  Oxenstjerna  (i  750-1818), 
the  nephew  of  Gyllenborg,  was  a  descriptive  idyllist  of  grace. 
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He  txanslated  Paradise  Lost,  A  writer  of  far  more  power  and 
versatility  was  Johan  Henrik  KeUgren  {^.».;  1751--^ 795),  the 
Kettf  leader  of  taste  in  his  time.  He  was  the  firat  writer 
***"'  of  the  end  of  the  century  in  Sweden,  and  the 
second  undoubtedly  was  Karl  Gust^af  Leopold*  (175^1829), 
ijMMMiJbL  "the  blind  seer  Tiresias-Leopold/'  who  lived  on  to 
*^^"|^  represent  the  old  school  in  the  midst  of  romantic 
times.  Leopold  attracted  the  notice  of  Gustavus  III.  by  a 
voliune  of  Erotic  Odes  (1785).  The  king  gave  him  a  pension 
and  rooms  in  the  palace,  admitting  him  on  intimate  terms. 
He  was  not  equal  to  Kellgren  in  general  poetical  ability,  but  he 
is  great  in  didactic  and  satiric  writings  He  wrote  a  satire,  the 
Enebotniadf  against  a  certain  luckless  Per  Enebom,  and  a 
classic  tragedy  of  Virginia,  Gudmund  Goran  Adlerbeth(I7SI- 
I8I8)  made  translations  from  the  classics  and  from  the  Norse^ 
and  was  the  author  of  a  successful  tragic  opera,  Cora  och  Alonzo 
(1782).  Anna  Marja  Lenngren  (i  754-181 7)  was  a  very  popular 
.  sentimental  writer  of  graceful  domestic  verse,  chiefly  between 
1792  and  1798.  She  was  less  French  and  more  national  than 
most  of  her  contemporaries;  she  is  a  Swedish  Mrs  Hemans. 
Much  of  her  work  appeared  anonymously,  and  was  generally 
attributed  to  her  contemporaries  Kellgren  and  Leopold. 

Two  writers  of  the  academic  period,  besides  Bellman,  and  a 
generation  later  than  he,  kept  apart,  and  served  to  lead  up  to 

the  romantic  revival.     Bengt  Lidner   (17  59-1 793), 

a  melancholy  and  professedly  elegiacal  writer,  had 
analogies  with  Novalis.  He  interrupted  his  studies  at  the 
university  by  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  only  returned  to 
Stockholm  after  many  adventures.  In  spite  of  the  patronage 
of  Gustavus  III.  he  continued  to  lead  a  disordered,  wandering 
life,  and  died  in  poverty.  A  short  narrative  poem.  The  Death 
of  the  Countess  Spastara  (1783),  has  retained  its  popularity. 
Lidner  was  a  genuine  poet,  and  his  lack  of  durable  success  must 
be  set  down  to  faults  of  character,  npt  to  lack  of  inspiration. 
His  poems  appeared  in  1788.  Thomas  Thorild  (1759-1808) 
was  a  much  stronger  nature,  and  led  the  revolt  against  prevailing 

taste  with  far  more  vigour.     But  he  is  an  irregular 

and  inartistic  versifier,  and  it  is  mainly  as  a  prose 
writer,  and^  especially  as  a  very  original  and  courageous  critic, 
that  he  is  now  maiidy  remembered.  He  settled  in  Germany 
and  died  as  a  professor  in  Greifswald.  Karl  August  Ehrensvard 
(1745-1800)  may  be  mentioned  here  as  a  critic  whose  aims 
somewhat  resembled  those  of  Thorild.  The  creation  of  the 
Academy  led  to  a  great  production  of  aesthetic  and  philosophical 
writing.  Among  critics  of  taste  may  be  mentioned  Nils  Ros6n 
von  Rosenstein  (i 752-1824);  the  rhetorical  bishop  of  Linkoping, 
Magnus  Lehnberg  (17  58-1808);  and  Count  Georg  Adlersparre 
( 1 760-1809).  Ros6n  von  Rosenstein  embraced  the  principles 
of  the  encyclopaedists  while  he  was  attached  to  the  Swedish 
embassy  in  Paris.  On  his  return  to  Sweden  he  became  tutor 
to  the  crown  prince,  and  held  in  succession  a  number  of  im- 
portant offices.  As  the  first  secretary  of  the  Swedish  Academy 
he  exercised  great  influence  over  Swedish  literature  and  thought. 
His  prose  writings,  which  include  prefaces  to  the  works  of 
Kellgren  and  Lidner,  and  an  eloquent  argument  against 
Rousseau's  theory  of  the  injurious  influence  of  art  and  letters, 
rank  with  the  best  of  the  period.  Kellgren  and  Leopold  were 
both  of  them  important  prose  writers. 

The  excellent  lyrical  poet  Frans  Mikael  Franzin  {q.v.;  1772- 
1847)  and  a  belated  academician  Johan  David  Valerius  (1776- 
1852),  fill  up  the  space  between  the  Gustavian  period  and  the 

domination  of  romantic  ideas  from  Germany.  It 
2[^^*'*    was    Lorenzo    Hammarskold     (1785-1827)  who    in 

1803  introduced  the  views  of  Tieck  and  Schelling 
by  foimding  the  society  in  Upsala  called  "  Vitterhetens  Vanner," 
and  by  numerous  critical  essays.  His  chief  work  was  Svenska 
vitterheten  (18 18,  &c.)  a  history  of  Swedish  literature.  Hammar- 
skeld's  society  was  succeeded  in  1807  by  the  famous  "  Aurora 
.  f6rbimdet,"  founded  by  two  youths  of  genius,  Per 

Daniel  Amadeus  Atterbom  (i  790-1855)  and  Vilhelm 
Fredrik   Palmblad    (1788-1852).     These   young   men  had   at 
*  His  works  were  edited  by  C.  R.  Nyblom  (2  vols.,  1873). 


first  to  endure  bitter  opposition  and  ridicule  from  the  academic 
writers  then  in  power,  but  they  supported  this  with  cheerfulness, 
and  answered  back  in  their  magazines  Polyfem  and  Fosforos 
(1810-18x3).  They  were  named  "  Fosforistema "  ("  Phos- 
phorists  '0  from  the  latter.  Another  principal  member  of  the 
school  was  Karl  Frederik  Dahlgren  (g.v.;  1 791-1844),  a 
humorist  who  owed  much  to  the  example  of  Bellman.  Fru  Julia 
Nyberg  (1785-1854),  imder  the  title  of  Euphrosyne,  was  their 
tenth  Muse,  and  wrote  agreeable  lyrics.  Among  the  Phos- 
phorists  Atterbom  was  the  man  of  most  genius.  On  the  side 
of  the  Academy  they  were  vigorously  attacked  by  Per  Adam 
Wallmark  (i  777-1858),  to  whom  they  replied  in  a  satire  which 
was  the  joint  work  of  several  of  the  romanticists,  MarkaWs 
Sleepless  Nights,  One  of  the  innovators,  Atterbom,  eventually 
forced  the  doors  of  the  Academy  itself. 

In.  181 1  certain  young  men  in  Stockholm  founded  a  society 
for  the  elevation  of  society  by  means  of  the  study  of  Scandi- 
navian antiquity.  This  was  the  Gothic  Society,  which 
began  to  issue  the  magazine  called  Iduna  as  its  ^2^ 
organ.  Of  its  patriotic  editors  the  most  prominent 
was  Erik  Gustaf  Geijer  (jq,v,'y  1 783-1847),  but  he  was  presently 
joined  by  a  yoxmg  man  slightly  older  than  himself.  om^M' 
Esaias  Tegner  {q,v,;  1782-1846),  afterwards  bishop  01  o*v^' 
Vexio,  the  greatest  of  Swedish  writers.  Even  more  enthusi- 
astic than  either  in  pushing  to  its  last  extreme  the  . 
worship  of  ancient  myths  and  manners  was  Per  **"  '" 
Henrik  Ling  (1776-1839),  now  better  remembered  as  the 
father  of  gymnastic  science  than  as  a  poet.  The  Gothic 
Society  eventually  included  certain  yoimger  men  than 
these — Arvid  August  Afzelius  (i 785-1871),  tJbe  first  editor  of 
the  Swedish  folk-songs;  Gustaf  Vilhelm  Gumaelius  (1789- 
1877),  who  has  been  somewhat  pretentiously  styled  "  The 
Swedish  Walter  Scott,"  author  of  the  historical  novel  of  Tord 
Bonde;  Baron  Bemhard  von  Beskow  {q,v,;  1 796-1 868),  lyrist 
and  dramatist;  and  Karl  August  Nicander  (i 799-1839),  a  lyric 
poet  who  approached  the  Phosphorists  in  manner.  The  two 
great  lights  of  the  Gothic  school  are  Geijer,  mainly  in  prose,  and 
Tegn6r,  in  his  splendid  and  copious  verse.  Johan  Olof  Wallin 
( 1 779-1839)  may  be  mentioned  in  the  same  category,  nr^mg, 
although  he  is  really  distinct  from  all  the  schools.  . 
He  was  archbishop  of  Upsala,  and  in  1819  he  published  the 
national  hymn-book  of  Sweden;  of  the  hymns  in  this  collection, 
1 26  are  written  by  Wallin  himself. 

From  1 810  to  1840  was  the  blossoming-time  in  Swedish  poetry, 
and  there  were  several  writers  of  distinguished  merit  who  could 
not  be  included  in  either  of  the  groups  enumerated  ^^ 
above.  Second  only  to  Tegn6r  in  genius,  the  brief  ^^ 
life  and  mysterious  death  of  Erik  Johan  Stagnelius  (1793- 
1823)  have  given  a  romantic  interest  to  all  that  is  con- 
nected with  his  name.  His  first  publication  was  the  epic  of 
Vladimir  the  Great  (1817);  to  this  succeeded  the  romantic  poem 
Blanda,  His  singular  dramas.  The  Bacchantes  (1822),  Sigurd 
Ringy  which  was  posthumous,  and  The  Martyrs  (182 1),  are 
esteemed  by  many  critics  to  be  his  most  original  productions. 
His  mystical  lyrics,  entitled  LUjor  i  Saron  ("  Lilies  in  Sharon  "; 
1820),  and  his  sonnets,  which  are  the  best  in  Swedish,  may  be 
recommended  as  among  the  most  delicate  products  of  the 
Scandinavian  mind.  Stagnelius  has  been  compared,  and  not 
improperly,  to  Shelley.*  Erik  Sjoberg,  who  called  himself 
"  Vitalis "  (1794-1828),  was  another  gifted  poet  smhmpr 
whose  career  was  short  and  wretched.  A  volume  ^pw"»« 
of  his  poems  appeared  in  1820;  they  are  few  in  number  and 
all  brief.  His  work  divides  itself  into  two  classes — the  one 
profoxmdly  melancholy,  the  other  witty  or  boisterous.  Two 
hiunorous  poets  of  the  same  period  who  deserve  mention  are 
Johan  Anders  Wadman  (1777-1837),  an  improvisatore  of  the 
same  class  as  Bellman,  and  Christian  Erik  Fahlcrantz  (q.v. ; 
1790-1866). 

Among  the  poets  who  have  been  mentioned    above,  the 

*  His  collected  works  were  edited  by  C.  Eichhom  (2  vols., 
Stockholm,  1867-1868^.  ^veral  of  Stagnelius'  poems  were  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Edmund  Gosse  1886). 
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majority  distinguished  tliemsdves  also  in  prose.  But  the 
period  was  not  one  in  which*  Swedish  prose  shone  with  any 
special  lustre.  The  first  prosaist  of  the  time  was,  without 
mirimL  ^'•®*^^^>  ^®  Bovclist,  Karf  Jonas  Ludvig  Almqvist, 
AimqvmL  ^^^.  ^y^^-jg^^)^  around  whose  extraordinary 
personal  character  and  career  a  mythical  romance  has  already 
collected  (see  Almqvist).  He  was  encyclopaedic  in  his  range, 
although  his  stories  preserve  most  charm;  on  whatever  subject 
he  wrote  his  style  was  always  exquisite.  Fredrik  Cederborgh 
(1784-1835)  revived  the  comic  novel  in  his  Una  von  Trasenherg 
and  OUar  Trolling,  The  historical  novels  of  Gumaelius  have 
already  been  alluded  to.  Swedish  history  supplied  themes 
for  the  romances  of  Count  Per  GeorgSparre  (1790-1871)  and 
of  Gustaf  Henrik  Mellin  (1805-1876).  But  all  these  writers 
sink  before  the  sustained  popularity  of  the  Finnish 
poet  Fredrika  Bremer  {q.v.;  1801-1865),  whose 
stories  reached  farther  into  the  distant  provinces 
of  the  world  of  letters  than  the  writings  of  any  other  Swede 
except  Tegn^r.  She  was  preceded  by  Sofia  Margareta  Zelow, 
afterwards  Baroness  v<A  Knorring  (1797-1848),  who  wrote  a 
long  series  of  aristocratic  novels. 

A  polemical  writer  of  great  talent  was  Magniis  Jakob  Crusen- 
stople  (1795-1865),  of  whose  work  it  has  been  said  that  "  it  is 
not  history  and  it  is  not  fiction,  but  something  brilliant  between 
the  one  and  the  other."  As  an  historian  of  Swedish  literature 
Pet  Wieselgren  (1800-1877)  composed  a  valuable  work,  and 
made  other  valuable  contributions  to  history  and  bibliography. 
In  his^tory  we  meet  again  with  the  great  name  of  Geijer,  with 
that  of  Jonas  Hallenberg  (i  748-1 834),  and  with  that  of  Anders 
Magnus  Strinnholm  (1786-1862),  whose  labours  in  the  field  of 
Swedish  history  were  extremely  valuable.  Geijer  and  Strinn- 
holm prepared  the  way  for  the  most  popular  of  all  Swedish 
historians,  Anders  Fryxell  (1795-1881),  whose  famous  BeriU- 
telser  ur  svenska  hisiarien  appeared  in  parts  during  a  space  of 
nearly  sixty  years,  and  awakened  a  great  interest  in  Swedish 
history  and  legend. 

In  1850  the  first  poet  of  Sweden,  without  a  rival,  was  Johan 
Ludvig  Runeberg  Iq.v,;  1804-1877),  whose  reputation  rivals 
that  of  Tegnfir.  Bemhard  Elis  Malmstrdm  (1816- 
uae  9rg,  ^55^)^  ^jjo  was  a  professor  of  aesthetics  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Upsala,  was  the  author  of  many  important  books  on 
artistic  and  literary  history,  notably  a  monograph  on  Franz^n. 
His  poetry,  although  small  in  volume,  gives  him  a  place  beside 
Runeberg.  A  volume  of  elegies,  Angelika  (1840),  established 
his  fame,  and  two  volumes  of  poems  published  in  1845  ^^^ 
1847  contdn  a  number  of  ballads,  romances  and  lyrics  which 
keep  their  hold  on  Swedish  literature.  He  was  an  exact  and 
discriminating  critic,  and  inclined  to  severity  in  his  strictures  on 
the  romanticists.  The  other  leading  verse-writers  were  Karl 
Vilhelm  Bottiger  (1807-1878),  the  son-in-law  and  biographer 
of  Tegnfo,  who,  in  addition  to  his  lyrical  poetry,  chiefly  of  the 
sentimental  kind,  wrote  an  admirable  series  of  monographs  on 
Swedish  men  of  letters;  Johan  Borjesson  (1790-1866),  the  last 
of  the  Phosphorists,  author  of  various  romantic  dramas;  Vilhelm 
August  Detlof  von  Braun  (1813-1860),  a  humorous  lyrist; 
"Tails  Qualis,"  whose  real  name  was  Karl  Vilhelm  August 
Strandberg  (1818-1877);  Oscar  Patrick  Sturzen-Becker  (181 1- 
1869),  better  known  as  "  Orvar  Odd,"  a  lyrical  poet  who  was 
also  the  author  of  a  series  of  amusing  sketches  of  eveiryday 
life;  and  August  Teodor  Blanche  (1811-1868),  the  popular 
dramatist.  Blanche  produced  a  number  of  farces  and  comedies 
which  were  announced  as  pictures  from  real  life.  His  pieces 
abound  in  comic  situations,  and  some  of  them,  MagUter  BUUk- 
stadius  (1844),  Rika  Morbror  (1845),  En  tragedi  i  Vimmerby 
(1848)  and  others,  maintain  their  reputation.  Fredrik  Atigust 
Dahlgren  (1816-1895)  gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  dramatist 
by  his  national  opera,  VermlUndingame  (1846).  He  is  also  the 
author  of  translations  from  Shakespeare  and  Calderon,  and  of 
considerable  historical  works.  Other  notable  plays  of  the  period 
were  the  En  Komedi  of  J.  C.  Jolin  (1818-1884)  and  the  Brollo- 
pel  pd  UlfAsa  (1865)  of  Frans  Hedberg  (1828-1908).  But 
Runeberg  is  the  only  great  poetic  name  of  this  period. 


In  prose  there  was  not  even  a  Rimeberg.  The  best  novelist 
of  the  time  was  Emilie  Flygare-Carl6n  (1807-1892).  TTie 
art  was  sustained  by  Karl  Anton  Wetterbcrgh  (1804-1889), 
who  called  himself  "  Onkel  Adam,"  by  August  Blanche  the 
dramatist,  and  by  Marie  Sofie  Schwartz  (1819-1892).  Fru 
Schwartz  (n6e  Birat)  wrote  novels  demonstrating  the  rights  of 
the  poor  against  the  rich,  of  which  The  Man  of  Birth  and  the 
Woman  of  the  People  (Eng.  trans.,  1868)  is  a  good  example. 
Lars  Johan  Hierta  (1801-1872)  was  the  leading  joumaHst, 
Johan  Henrik  Thomander,  bishop  of  Lund  (1798-1865),  the 
greatest  orator,  Matthias  Alexander  Gastrin  (1813-1852)  a 
prominent  man  of  science,  and  Karl  Gustaf  af  Forsell  (1783- 
1848),  the  principal  statistician  of  this  not  very  brilliant  period. 
Elias  Lonnrot  (q.v.;  1802-1884)  is  distinguished  as  the  Finnish 
professor  who  discovered  and  edited  the  Kalevala. 

The  most  popular  poet  at  the  dose  of  the  19th  century  was 
the  patriotic  Finn,  Zakris  Topelius  {q,v.;  1818-1898).  Of  less  im- 
portance were  Karl  Herman  Satherberg  (1812-1897),  a  romantic 
poet  who  was  also  a  practising  physician  of  distinction;  the 
elegiac  poet  Johan  Nybom  (1815-1889);  and  the  poet,  novelist, 
and  dramatist  Frans  Hedberg  (d.  1908),  who  in  his  old  age 
made  many  concessions  to  the  modem  taste.  The  posthumous 
poems  of  the  bishop  of  Strangnfts,  Adam  Teodor  Stromberg 
(1820-1889),  were  collected  by  Wirs6n,  and  created  some  sensa- 
tion. A  typical  academician  was  the  poet,  antiquary  and  con- 
noisseur. Nils  Fredrik  Sander  (1828-1900).  The  improvisator 
of  Gluntarne,  Gunnar  Wennerberg  {q.v.;  181 7-1901)  survived 
as  a  romantic  figure  of  the  past.  Still  older  was  the  poetess 
Wilhelmina  Nordstrom  (1815-1902),  long  a  schoolmistress  in 
Finland.  The  aesthetic  critic  and  poet,  Carl  Rupert  Nyblom 
(1832-1907),  continued  the  studies,  translations  and  original 
pieces  which  had  created  him  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
accompKshed  general  writers  of  Sweden.  His  wife,  Helene 
Nyblom,  was  well  known  as  a  novelist.  A.  T.  Gellerstedt 
(b.  1836),  an  architect  of  position,  was  known  as  a  poet 
of  small  range  but  of  very  fine  quality.  Among  writers  of 
the  earh'er  generation  were  Achatius  Johan  Ka hi  (1794-1888), 
the  biographer  of  Tegn6r;  Per  Erik  Bergfalk  (1798-1890),  the 
critic  and  supporter  of  Geijer;  the  distinguished  historian  and 
academician,  Karl  Johan  Schlyter  (1795-1888)  and^the  historical 
writers,  Fredrik  Ferdinand  Carlson  (1811-1887),  Vilhelm  Erik' 
Svedelius  (1816-1889),  and  Martin  WeibuU  (1835-1902).  The 
work  of  King  Oscar  II.  (q.v.)  himself  had  given  him  a  worthy 
place  among  the  intellectuals  of  the  country.  But  the  interest 
of  such  veteran  reputations  is  eclipsed  by  the  more  modem 
school. 

The  serenity  of  Swedish  literature  was  rudely  shaken  about 
1884  by  an  incursion  of  realism  and  by  a  stream  of  novel  and  vio- 
lent imaginative  impulse.  The  controversy  between 
the  old  and  the  new  schools  raged  so  fiercely,  and  ^owat***" 
the  victory  has  remained  so  obviously  in  the  hands 
of  the  latter,  that  it  is  diflficult,  especially  for  a  foreigner, 
to  hold  the  balance  perfectly  even.  It  will  therefore  be  best 
in  this  brief  sketch  to  say  that  the  leader  of  the  elder  school 
was  Viktor  Rydberg  {q.v.;  1828-1895)  ^^d  that  he  was  ably 
supported  by  Carl  Snoilsky  {q.v.;  1841-1904)  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century  was  the  principal  living  poet 
of  the  bygone  generation  in  Sweden.  Snoilsky  was  prominent 
for  the  richness  of  his  lyrical  style,  his  cosmopolitan  interests  and 
his  great  width  of  culture.  Carl  David  af  Wirs6n  (b.  1842) 
distinguished  himself,  and  made  himself  very  unhappy,  by  his 
dogged  resistance  to  every  species  of  renaissance  in  Swedish 
thought,  or  art,  or  literature.  A  man  of  great  talent,  he  was  a 
violent  reactionary,  and  suffered  from  the  consequences  of  an 
attitude  so  unpopular.  He  found  a  vehicle  for  his  criticism 
in  the  Post  och  Inrtkes  Tidningar,  of  which  he  was  editor.  He 
published  his  Lyrical  Poems  in  1876;  New  Lyrical  Poems  in 
1880;  Songs  and  Sketches  in  1885. 

Four  influences  may  be  mentioned  as  having  acted  upon 
young  Sweden,  and  as  having  combined  to  release  its  literature " 
from  the  old  hard-bound  conventions.  These  are  English 
philosophy  in  the  writings  of  Herbert  Spencer,  French  realism 
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in  the  practice  and  the  preaching  of  Zola,  Nprwegian  drama 
mainly  through  Ibsen,  and  Danish  criticism  in  the  essays  and 
monographs  of  Georg  Brandcs,  Unquestionably  the  greatest 
name  in  recent  Swedish  literature  is  that  of  Johan  August 
Strindberg  (q.v,;  b.  1849).  His  drama  of  Master  Olof  in  1878 
began  the  revolutionary  movement.  In  1879  the  success  of  his 
realistic  novel,  The  Red  Room,  fixed  universal  attention  upon 
his  talent.  It  was  the  sensation  caused  in  1884  by  the  lawsuit 
brought  against  Strindberg*s  Married  (a  collection  of  short 
stories  dealing  realistically  with  some  of  the  seamy  sides  of 
marriage)  which  brought  to  a  head  the  rebellion  against  the  ele- 
gant and  superficial  conventions  which  were  strangling  Swedish 
literature.  He  affronts  every  canon  of  taste,  more  by  a  radical 
absence,  it  would  seem,  of  the  sense  of  proportion  than  by  any 
desire  to  shock.  His  diatribes  against  woman  suggest  a  touch 
of  madness,  and  he  was  in  fact  at  one  time  seized  with  an  attack 
of  insanity.  He  writes  like  a  man  whose  view  is  distorted  by 
physical  or  mental  pain.  His  phraseology  and  his  turns  of 
invention  are  too  empirically  pseudoscientific  for  the  simplicity 
of  nature.  With  all  these  faults,  and  in  spite  of  a  terrible 
vulgarity  of  mind,  an  absence  of  humour,  and  a  boundless 
confidence  in  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche,  Strindberg  is  a  writer 
of  very  remarkable  power  and  unquestionable  originality.  His 
mind  underwent  singular  transformations.  After  devoting  him- 
self wholly  to  realism  of  the  coarsest  kind,  he  began  in  1889  his 
series  of  mystico-pathological  novels  about  life  in  the  archipelago 
of  Stockholm.  This  led  him  to  a  ctUte  du  moiy  of  which  the 
strangest  result  was  an  autobiography  of  crude  invective,  A 
Fool's  Confession  (1893),  the  printing  of  which  in  Swedish  was 
forbidden.  He  rapidly  passed  on,  through  books  like  Inferna 
(1897),  the  diary  of  a  semi-lunatic,  up  into  the  sheer  mysticism 
of  To  Damascus  (1898),  where  he  reconciles  himself  at  last  to 
Christianity.  His  best  work  is  classic  in  its  breadth  of  style, 
exquisite  in  local  colour  and  fidelity  to  the  national  character- 
istics of  Sweden. 

A  curious  antidote  to  the  harsh  pessimkm  of  Strindberg 
was  offered  by  the  delicate  and  fantastic  temperament  of  Ola 
Hansson  (b.  i860),  whose  poems  came  prominently  before  the 
public  in  1884,  and  who,  in  Sensitiva  amorosa  (1887),  preached 
a  gospel  of  austere  self-restraint.  Hansson  has  been  as  ardent 
in  the  idolatry  of  woman  as  Strindberg  has  been  in  his  hostility 
to  the  sex.  Of  those  who  have  worked  side  by  side  with  Strind- 
berg, the  most  prominent  and  active  was_  Gustaf  af  Geijerstam 
(b.  1858),  in  his  curious  and  severely  realistic  studies  of  country 
life  in  his  Poor  People  (1884)  and  other  books.  In  1885  he  pro- 
duced a  gloomy  sketch  of  student  Hfe  at  Upsala,  Erik  Grane, 
which  made  a  great  sensation.  Since  then  Geijerstam  has 
published,  more  than  forty  volumes,  and  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  writers  of  the  north  of  Europe.  A  melancholy 
interest  surrounds  the  name  of  Victoria  Benedictsson  (Ernst 
AMgren,  1850-1889),  who  committed  suicide  in  Copenhagen 
after  achieving  marked  success  with  her  sketches  of  humble 
life  in  Fr&n  Sk&ne,  and  with  the  more  ambitious  works  Money 
and  Marianne.  She  was  perhaps  the  most  original  of  the 
msiny  women  writers  of  modem  Sweden,  and  Money  was  hailed 
by  Swedish  critics  as  the  most  important  work  of  fiction  since 
Strindberg's  Red  Room,  Her  biography,  a  most  affecting 
narrative,  was  published  by  Ellen  Key,  and  her  autobiography 
b|y  Axel  Lundegird  (b.  1861),  who,  after  some  miscellaneous 
writing,  produced  in  1889  a  curious  novel  of  analysis  called 
The  Red  Prince^  and  who,  becoming  a  devout  clerical,  published 
a  number  of  popular  stories  in  a  neo-romantic  manner.  In 
1898-1900  he  produced  a  historical  trilogy,  Struensee,  tracing 
the  career  of  the  minister  from  his  early  years  as  a  doctor  in 
Altona  to  his  final  downfall.  In  1904  appeared  the  first  volimie 
of  a  second  historical  trilogy,  The  Story  of  Queen  Philippe^- 
Fni  Alfhild  Agrell  (n6e  Martin),  who  was  bom  in  1849,  produced 
a  series  of  plays  dealing  with  the  woman  question,  Rescued 
(1883)  and  others.  She  also  showed  great  ability  as  a  novelist, 
among  the  best  of  her  books  being  a  series  of  sketches  of  country 
life  (1884-1887).  An  historical  novelist  of  unequal  powers,  but 
g^eat  occasional  merit,,  is  Matilda  Mailing,,  nee  Kmse  (b.  1864), 


whose  romance  about  Napoleon  (1894)  enj<»y^  a  huge  success* 
Tor  Hedberg  (b.  1861)  also  began  as  a.  decided  realist,  and 
turned  to  a  more  psychological  and  Idealist  treatment  of  life. 
His  most  striking  work  was  Judas  (i896);  he  has  written  some 
excellent  dramas.  Late  successes  in  the  novel  has  been  those 
of  Hilma  Angered-Strandberg  {On  the  Prairiei^  1898)  a^d 
Gustaf  Janson  {Paradise^  1900).  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
novelists  of  the  latest  group  is  Selma  Lagerlof  (b.  1858),  who 
achieved  a  great  success  with  Gosta  Berlings  Saga  in  1891-* 
1892.  She  employs  the  Swedish  language  with  an  extraordinary 
richness  and  variety,  and  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  Swedish 
novelists.  But  perhaps  the  most  cosmopolitan  recent  novelist 
of  Sweden  is  Per  Hallstrom  (b.  1866),  who  spent  much  of  his 
youth  in  America,  and  appeared  as  an  imaginative  writer  first 
in  1 89 1.  He  has  published  volumes  of  ballads,  short  stories 
and  sketches,  fantastic  and  humoristic,  ail.  admirable  in  stylei 
His  play,  A  Venetian  Comedy ^  enjoyed  a  substantial  success 
in  1904. 

Among  the  recent  lyrical  poets  of  Sweden,  the  first  to  adopt 
the  naturalistic  manner  was  Albert  Ulrik  Bkiih  (b.  1853), 
whose  earliest  poems  appeared  in  1879.  In  his  rebellion  against 
the  sweetness  of  Swedish  convention  he  proved  himself  somewhat 
indifferent  to  beauty  of  form,  returned  to  "  early  national " 
types  of  versification,  and  concentrated  his  attention  on  dismal 
and  distressing  conditions  of  life.  He  is  a  resolute,  but,  in  his 
early  volumes,  harsh  and  rocky  writer.  From  1882  onwards 
Biith  was  steadily  productive.  Karl  Alfred  Melin  (b.  1849) 
has  described  in  verse  the  Hfe  in  the  islands  of  the  Stockholm 
archipjslago.  Among  lyrists  who  have  attracted  attention  in 
their  various  fields  are  Oskar  Levertin  (1862-1906)  and  Emil 
Kleen  (i  868-1 898).  Of  these  Levertin  is  the  more  highly 
coloured  and  perfim^ed,  with  an  almost  Oriental  richness; 
Kleen  has  not  been  surpassed  in  the  velvety  softness  <^  his 
language.  But  by  far  the  most  original  and  enjoyable  lyrical 
genius  of  the  later  period  is  that  of  Gustaf  Eroding  (b.  i860), 
whose  collection  of  poems,  called  Guitar  and  Accordion, 
humorous,  amatory  and  pathetic,  produced  a  great  sensation 
in  1891.  Three  other  volumes  followed  in  1894,  1895  and 
1897,  each  displa)ring  to  further  advantage  the  versatility  and 
sensuous  splendour  of  Eroding's  talent,  as  well  as  its  somewhat 
scandalous  recklessness.  In  1897  he  was  struck  down  with 
insanity,  and  after  three  months'  confinement  in  the  asylum 
at  Upsala,  although  he  recovered  his  senses,  all  his  joyousness 
and  wildness  had  left  him.  He  became  •  gloomily  religious, 
and  in  a  new  volume  of  poems  he  denounced  all  that  he  valued 
and  enjoyed  before  his  conversion.  A  younger  poet  is  K.  G, 
Ossian-Nilssen  (b.  1875),  the  author  of  several  volumes  of 
vigorous  dramatic  and  satiric  ver$e. 

The  writer  who  was  exercising  most  influence  in  Sweden  at 
the  opening  of  the  20th  century  was  Verner  von  Heidenstam 
(b.  1859).  He  started  authorship  with  a  book  of  verse  in  1888, 
after  which  time  he  led  a  reaction  against  realism  and  pessimism, 
and  has  turned  back  to  a  rich  romantic  idealism  in  his 
novels  of  Endymion  (1889)  and  Hans  Alienus  (1892),  and  in  his 
stories  (1397)  of  the  time  of  Charles  XII.  Heidenstam  also 
published  interesting  volumes  of  literary  criticism,  and  he  is  a 
lyrical  poet  of  very  high  attainment.  Miss  Ellen  Key  (bw  1849), 
a  secularist  lecturer  of  great  fervour,  became  an  author  in 
biographical  and  critical  studies  of  remarkable  originality. 
She  is  distinguished  from  Selma  Lagerlof,  who  is  simply  an 
artist,  by  her  exercise  of  pure  intellect;  she  is  a  moral  leader; 
she  has  been  called  '*  the  Pallas  of  Sweden."  She  published 
in  1897  a  biography  of  the  Swedish  author,  Almqvist;  in  1899 
she  collected  her  finest  essays  in  the  volume  called  Thought 
Pictures;  in  1900  appeared,  imder  the  title  Human  Beings, 
studies  of  the  Brownings  and  of  Goethe;  but  the  finest  of  Ellen 
Key's  books  is  the  Century  of  Childhood  (1901),  a  philosophical 
survey  of  the  progress  of  elementary  education  in  the  last 
hundred  years.  She  exercises  a  very  remarkable  power  over  the 
minds  of  the.  latest  generation  in  Sweden.  A  polemical  essayist 
of  elaborate  delicacy  of  style  is  Hjalmar  Sdderberg  (b.  1869), 
who   has   been   influenced   by    Strindberg   and   by   Anatole 
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pi;^n9e>.,  His  ironic  romance,  Jfariin  Birches  Youth,  created 
1^  sensation,  in  1901.  Karl  Johan  Warburg  (b,  1852)  has  done 
good  work  both  as  an  essayist  and  as  an  historian  of  literature. 
But  in  this  latter  field  by  far  the  most  eminent  recent  name  in 
Swedish  literature  is  that  of  Professor  Johan  Henrik  Schtick 
(h.  i8«),  who  has  made  great  discoveries  in  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuneS;  and  who  has  published,  besides  a  good  book  about 
Shakespeare,  studies  in  which  a  profound  learning  is  relieved  by 
elegance  of  delivery.  Warburg  and  Schuck  have  written  an 
excellent  history  of  Swedish  literature  down  to  1888.  The  poet 
Levertin,  who  was  also  a  distinguished  critic,  wrote  a  good  book 
about  the  Swedish  theatre.  Drama  has  rarely  flourished  in 
Sweden,  but  several  of  the  poets  mentioned  above  have  written 
important  plays,  and,  somewhat  earlier,  the  socialistic  problem- 
pieces  of  Anne  Charlotte  Edgren-Leffler,  duchess  of  Cajanello 
(1849-1893),  possessed  considerable  dramatic  talent,  working 
under  a  direct  impulse  from  Ibsen;  but  her  greatest  gift  was  as  a 
novelist.  The  plays  of  Harald  Johan  Molander  (1858-1900)  have 
been  popular  in  the  theatres  of  Sweden  and  Finland  since  his 
first  success  with  Rococo  in  1880.  Altogether  a  remarkable 
revival  of  belles-lettres  has  taken  place  in  Sweden  after  a  long 
period  of  inertness  and  conventionality.  It  is  regrettable, 
for  its  own  sake,  that  the  Swedish  Academy,  which  in  earlier 
generations  had  identified  itself  with  the  manifestations  of 
original  literary  gem'us,  has  closed  its  doors  to  the  new  writers 
with  an  almost  vindictive  pertinacity. 

Swedish  Philosophy, — ^Swedish  philosophy  proper  began  in  the 
1 7th  century  with  the  introduction  of  Cartesianisra.  The  protagonist 
of  the  movement  was  J.  Bilberg  (1646-17 17),  who,  in  various  theses 
and  discussions,  defended  the  new  ideas  against  the  scholastic 
Ariatotelianism  of  the  orthodox  churchmen.  A.  Rydelius  (1671- 
1738),  an  intimate  friend  of  Charles  XII.,  endeavoured  to  find 
a  common  ground  for  the  opposing  schools,  and  the  L«bnit2io- 
Wolffian  phuosophy  was  maintained  by  N.  Wallerius  (1 706-1764). 
Towards  the  close  of  the  i8th  century,  a  number  of  thinkers  began 
to  expound  the  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment  under  the  influence 
of  English  and  French  ideas— -J.  H.  Kellgren  (1751-1795).  K.  G. 
af  Leopold  (1736-1829),  T.  Thorlld  (1759-1808),  K.  A.  Ehrensvfird 
(i7ii5-i8c>o) ;  while  the  Kantian  dialectic  was  worthily  defended  by 
D,  BoStbius  (1751-1810),  whose  work  paved  the  way  for  a  great 
idealistic  speculative  movement  headed  by  B.  Hoijer  (1767-1812),  the 
poet  P.  D.  A.  Atterbom  (1790-1855),  a  follower  of  Schelling.  and 
J.  J.  Borelius  (b.  1825),  the  great  Swedish  exponent  of  Hegelianism. 
•  All  •  the  above  thmkers  reflected  the  general  developmeint  of 
l^urop^n  thought.  There  exists,  however,  a  body  ot  thought 
whkh  IS  the  product  of  the  peculiar  gjpnius  of  the  Swedish  people, 
namely,  the  development  of  the  individual  soul  in  accordance  with 
a  coherent  social  order  and  a  strong  religious  spirit.  This  Personal 
Philosophy  owes  its  development  to  K«  J.  BostrOm  (g.v.),  and, 
though  traceable  ultimatelv  to  Schelling 's  idealism,  received  its 
distinctive  character  from  the  investigations  of  N.  F.  Bibetg  (1776^ 
1827),  S.  Grubbe  (1786-1853)  and  E.  G.  Geijer  (q.v,)  (1783-1847). 
ail  professors  at  Upsala.  BostTdm's  philosophy  i:^  logically  expressed 
and  based  on  the  one  preat  conception  of  a  spiritual,  eternal,  immut- 
able Being,  whose  existence  is  absolute,  above  and  external  to  the 
finite  world  of  time  and  space*  It  has  for  a  long  time  exercised 
almost  unquestioned  authority  over  Swedish  thought,  religious 
and  philosophical.  It  is  strong  in  its  unequivocal  msistence  on 
personal  purity  and  responsibuity,  and  in  the  uncompromising 
simplicity  of  its  fundamental  principle.  Bostrfim  wrote  tittle, 
but  his  Views  are  to  be  found  in  thie  works  of  two  groups  of  thinkers. 
The  older  group  includes  S.  Ribbing  (1816-1899),  C.  Y.  Sahlin 
(b.  1824),  K.  Cla^son  (1827-1859),  H.  Edfeldt  (b.  1836),  the 
editor  of  Bostrom's  works,  A.  Nyblaeus  (1821-1899)  and  P.  J.  H. 
Leander  (b.  1831);  the  younger  writers,  less  in  agreement  with  one 
another,  but  adherins  in  the  main  to  the  same  tradition,  are  £.  O. 
Burnian  (b.  i845>.  K.  R.  Geijer  (b.  1849),  L-  H.  Aberg  (1851- 
i895)s  F.  v.  Schfele  (b.  1853).  J-  V.  A.  Norstrom  (b.  1856)^  of 
Gothenbuig,  and  P.  £.  Ltljeqvist  (b.  1865),  of  Lund.  Of  these, 
Nyblaeus  compiled  a  lucid  account  of  Swedish  philosophy  from  the 
banning  of  the  i8th  century  up  to  and  including  Bostrbm;  Ribbing 
(Pkttos  Ideeldra  aod  Socratische  Studim)  showed  how  closely  Swedish 
idealism  is  allied  to  Greek.  P.  Wiknei"  (1837-1888)  broke  away  from 
the  Bostramian  tradition  and  followed  out  a  path  of  his  own  in  a 
more  essentiallv  religious  spirit.  V.  Rydberg  (q.v>)  (1828-1895} 
closely  followed  Bostrom,  and  in  his  numerous  and  varied' writings 
did  much  to  crystallize  and  extend  the  principles  of  idealism. 
Among  prominent  modem  Writers  may  also  be  mentioned  H.  Larrson 
and  A.  HerrUn  at  Lund,  and  A.  Vannerus  in  Stockholm. 

Authorities. — The  Svecia  liUerata  (1680)  of  J.  Schefferus  (1621- 
1679)  is  the  first  serioue  attempt  at  a  bibliography  of  Swedish  litera- 
ture. The  Svenaka  stare  och  skalder  (Upsala,  i84l'-i855)  contains 
an  admirable  series  of  portraits'  of  Swedish  writers  up  to  the  end  of 


the  reign  of  Gustavus  III.;  many  of  Atterbom's  judgments  are 
reversed  in  the  Grunddragen  af  Soenska  viUerhetens  historia  (t866- 
1868)  of  fi.  E.  Malmstrdm;  and  a  body  of  excellent  criticism  of  the 
subsequent  period  was  supplied  by  G.  Ljunggrefo  in  his  Svenska 
viUerhetens  hdjder  frdn  Gustaf  dod  (1^18-1819;  new  ed«  by  Sond^n 
II I. 's.  i8j3),  which  remains  a  classic  exposition  of  the  views  of  the 
romanticists.  The  history  of  Swedish  letters  as  it  reflects  the  life  of 
the  nation  is  dealt  with  by  C.  R.  Nyblom,  Estetiska  studisr  (Stock- 
holm,  1873-1884).  Among  general  works  on  the  subject,  see 
H.  Schttck,  Svensk  literalurhistoria  (1885,  Ac)  Schuck  and  Warburg, 
Ulustrerad  Svensk  Uteralur  historia  (1896) ;  H.  Paul,  Grtindtiss  der 
germanischen  Philologie  (new  ed.,  Strassburg,  1901,  &c.).  The  official 
handbook  of  Sweden  prepared  by  the  Swedish  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  (Engiish  ed,,  Stockholm,  1904); 
Ph.  Schweitzer,  Geschichte  der  skandinavischen  LiUeraturt  forming 
vol.  viii.  of  Geschichte  der  Welt  Litteratur  in  Einzeldarstellungen 
(Leipzig,  3  pts.,  1886- 1889);  Oscar  Levertin,  Svenska  Gestcdter 
1904.  (E.  G.) 

SWBDENBORG  (or  Swedberg),  EMANUEL  (1688-1772), 
Swedish  scientist,  philosopher  and  mystic,  was  bom  at  Stock- 
holm on  the  29th  of  January  1688.  His  father,  Dr  Jesper 
Swedberg,  subsequently  professor  of  theology  at  Upsala  and 
bishop  of  Skara,  was  a  pious  and  learned  man,  who  did  not 
escape  the  charge  of  heterodoxy,  seeing  that  he  placed  more 
emphasis  on  the  cardinal  virtues  of  faith,  love  and  communion 
with  God  than  on  the  current  dogmas  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Having  completed  his  university  course  at  Upsala,  in  ^710, 
Swedenborg  undertook  a  European  tour,  visiting  England, 
Holland,  France  and  Germany)  studying  especially  natural 
philosophy  and  writing  Latin  verses,  a  collection  of  which  be 
published  in  17 10.  In  171 5  he  returned  to  Upsaia,  and  devoted 
himself  to  natural  science  and  various  engineering  works. 
From  1 7 16  to  171S  he  published  a  scientific  periodical,  called 
Daedalus  hyperboreuSj  a  record  of  mechanical  and  mathematical 
inventions  and  discoveries.  In  1716  he  was  introduced  to 
Charles  XII.,  who  appointed  him  assessor-extraordinaxy  on  the 
Swedish  board  of  mines.  His  reports  on  smelting  and  assaying 
were  remarkable  for  their  detail  and  for  the  comparisons  drawn 
between  Swedish  and  other  methods.  Two  years  later  he 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Idng's  siege  of  Frederikshall  by 
the  invention  of  machines  fcfr  the  transport  of  boats  and  galleys 
overland  from '  Stromstadt  to  Iddefjord,  a  distance  of  14  m. 
The  same  year  he  published  various  mathematical  and  mechani- 
cal works.  At  the  death  of  Charles  Xn.  Queen  Ulrica  devated 
him  and  his  family  to  the  i^nk  of  nobility,  by  whidi  bis  name 
was  changed  from  Swedberg  to  Swedfenbotg,  the  "en**  cor- 
responding to  the  German  "  von."  In  the  Swedish  H<Suse  of 
Nobles  his  contributions  to  political  discussion  had  great  in- 
fluence, and  he  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  the  currency,  the 
decimal  system,  the  balance  of  trade  and  the  liquor  law*  (where 
he  was  the  pioneer  of  the  Gothenburg  system)  with  mailied 
ability.  He  strongly  opposed  a  bill  for  increasing  the  power 
of  the  crown.  The  next  years  were  devoted  to  the  duties  and 
studies  connected  with  his  office,  which  involvted  the  visitation 
of  the  Swedish,  Saxon,  Bohemian  and  Austrian  mines.  In 
1724  he  was  offered  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  ufaiversity 
of  Upsala,  which  he  declined,  on  the  ground  thit  it  was  a 
mistake  for  mathematicians  to  be  limited  to  theory.  His  in- 
quiring and  philosophical  mind  gradually  led  him  to  wider  studies. 
As  early  as  1721  he  was  seeking  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
scientific  exp>lanation  of  the  universe,  when  he  published  his 
Prodromus  pHncipiorum  rerum  naturalium,  and  had  already 
written  his  Prtncifia  in  its  first  form.  In  1734  appeared  in 
three  volumes  {Opera  philosopkica  et  minefalia,  the  nrst  volume 
of  which  (his  Principia)  contained  his  vi^fw  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  universe,  a  curious  mechanical  and  geometrical  theory 
of  the  origin  of  things.  The  other  volumes  dealt  with  id)  iron 
and  steel,  {h)  copper  and  brass,  their  smelting,  conversion  and 
assaying,  and  chemical  experiments  thereon. 

There  is  np  doubt  that  Swedenborg  anticipated  many  scientific 
facts  and  positions  that  are  usually  regarded  ^  of  mti^h  more 
modem  date.  It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  tlie  loth  century 
that  his  voluminous  writings  began  to  be  proptefly  collected  and 
examined,  with  the  result  of  proving  that  there  was  hdrdly  one 
department  of  scieritific  activity  in  which  he  was.not  far  ahead  of 
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his  time.  His  work  on  palaeontology  shows  him  the  predecessor 
of.  all  the  Scandinavian  geologists,  and  his  contributions  in  this 
field  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  perpetuate  his  fame.  He 
was  also  a  great  physicist  and  had  arrived  at  the  nebular  hypo- 
thesis theory  of  the  formation  of  the  planets  and  the  sun  long 
before  Kant  and  Laplace.  His  theory  of  light  and  theory  of  the 
cosmic  atoms  were  equally  astonishing.  He  wrote  a  lucid  account 
of  the  phenomena  of  phosphorescence,  and  adduced  a  molecular 
magnetic  theory  which  anticipated  some  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  hypothesis  of  to-day.  The  great  French  chemist,  Dumas, 
gives  him  the  credit  for  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  system 
of  crystallography.  He  was  the  first  to  employ  mercury  for  the 
air-pump,  and  devised  a  method  of  determining  longitude  at  sea 
by  observations  of  the  moon  among  the  stars.  He  suggested 
the  use  of  experimental,  tanks  for  testing  the  powers  ol  ship 
models,  invented  an  ear-trumpet  for  the  deaf,  improved  the 
common  house-stove  of  his  native  land,  cured  smoky  chimneys, 
took  a  lively  interest  in  machine-guns  and  even  sketched  a 
flying  machine. 

This  flying  machine  consisted  of  a  light  frame  covered  with 
strong  canvas  and  provided  with  two  large  oars  or  wings  moving 
on  a  horiSBontal  axis,  and  so  arranged  that  the  upstroke  met  with  no 
resistance  while  the  downstroke  provided  the  lifting  power.  Sweden- 
borg  knew  that  the  machine  would  not  fly,  but  suggested  it  as  a 
start  and  was  confident  that  the  problem  would  be  solved.  He 
said  "  It  seems  easier  to  talk  of  sucn  a  machine  than  to  put  it  into 
actuality,  for  it  reouires  p^reater  force  and  less  weight  than  exists 
in  a  human  body.  The  science  of  mechanics  might  perhaps  suggest 
a  means,  namely,  a  strong  spiral  spring.  If  these  advantages  and 
requisites  are  observed,  jperhaps  in  time  to  come  some  one  might 
know  how  better  to  utilize  our  sketch  and  cause  some  addition 
to  be  made  so  as  to  accomplish  that  which  we  can  only  suggest.  Yet 
there  are  sufficient  proofs  and  examples  from  nature  that  such 
flights  can  take  place  without  danger,  although  when  the  first  trials 
are  made  you  may  have  to  pay  tor  the  experience,  and  not  mind 
an  arm  or  leg.** 

In  1734  he  also  published  Prodramus  philosopkiae  ratio- 
cinatUis  de  infinUo .,  et  causa  finafi  creaiioniSf  which  treats 
of  the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  and  of  the  soul  to 
the  body,  seeking  to  establish  a  nexus  in  each  case  as  a  means 
of  overcoming  the  difficulty  of  their  relation.  From  this  time 
he  applied  himself  to  the  problem  of  discovering  the  nature  of 
soul  and  spirit  by  means  of  anatomical  studies.  In  all  his 
researches  he  acknowledged  and  contended  for  the  existence 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  and  the  divine.  He  travelled 
in  Germany,  France  and  Italy,  in  quest  of  the  most  eminent 
teachers  and  the  best  books  dealing  with  the  human  frame, 
and  published,  as  the  results  of  his  inquiries  among  other  works, 
his  Oeconomia  rcgniapimalis  (London,  1740-1741)  and  Regnum 
animale  (the  Hague,  1744-1745,-  London,  I745)-  in  ^^  field  were 
Swedenborg's  researches  more  noteworthy  than  in  those  of  physio- 
logical science.  In  1901,  Professor  Max  Neuberger  of  Vienna 
called  attention  to  certain  anticipations  of  modem  views  made 
by  Swedenborg  in  relation  to  the  functions  of  the  brain.  The 
university  of  Vienna  appealed  to  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy 
for  a  complete  issue  of  the  scientific  treatises,  and  this  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  experts  who  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  task.  It  is  clear  that  Swedenborg  showed 
(150  years  befove  any  other  scientist)  that  the  motion  of  the 
brain  was  synchi^onous  with  the  respiration  and  not  with  the 
action  pf  the  heart  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  discovery 
the  full  bearings  of  which  are  still  far  from  being  realized.  He 
had  arrived  at  the  modem  conception  of  the  activity  of  the 
brain  as  the  combined  activity  of  its  individual  cells.  The  cere- 
bral cortex,  and,  more  definitely,  the  cortical  elements  (nerve 
cells),  formed  the  seat  of  the  activity  of  the  soul,  and  were  ordered 
into  departments  according  to  various  functions.  His  views 
as  to  the  physiological  functions  of  the  ^inal  cord  are  also 
in  agreement  with  recent  research,  and  he  anticipated  many 
of  the  pre-eminent  offices  of  the  ductless  glands  which  students 
of  the  present  time  are  only  beginning  to  discover. 

Up  to  middle  age  Swedenborg's  position  was  that  of  a  scholar, 
a  scientist,  a  practical  administrator,  a  legislator,  and  a  man  of 
affairs.  But  a  profound  change  was  coming  over  him,  which 
led  him  to  leave  the  domain  of  physical  research  for  that  of 


psychical  and  spiritual  inquiry.  Neither  by  geometrical,  noi* 
physical,  nor  metaphysical  principles  had  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing and  grasping  the  infinite  and  the  spiritual,  or  in  elucidating 
their  relation  to  man  and  man's  organism,  though  he  had  caught 
^impses  of  facts  and  methods  which  he  thought  only  required 
confirmation  and  development.  Late  in  life  he  wrote  to  Oetinger 
that  "  he  was  introduced  by  the  Lord  first  into  the  natural 
sciences,  and  thus  prepared,  and,  indeed,  from  the  year  17 10 
to  1745,  when  heaven  was  opened  to  him."  This  latter  great 
event  is  described  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Hartley,  rector 
of  Winwick,  as  "  the  opening  of  his  spiritual  sight,"  "  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Lord  to  him  in  person,"  "his  introduction 
into  the  spiritual  world."  Before  his  illumination  he  had  been 
instructed  by  dreams,  and  enjoyed  extraordinary  visions,  and 
heard  mysterious  conversatibns.  According  to  his  own  account, 
the  Lord  filled  him  with  His  spirit  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church  by  the  word  from  Himself;  He  commissioned  him 
to  do  this  work,  opened  the  aght  of  his  spirit,  and  so  let  him 
into  the  spiritual  world,  permitting  him  to  see  the  heavens  and 
the  hells,  and  to  converse  with  angels  and  spirits  for  years; 
but  he  never  received  anything  relating  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  from  any  angel  but  from  the  Lord  alone  while  he  was 
reading  the  word  (Trt^e  Christian  Rdigiony  No.  779).  He 
elsewhere  speaks  of  his  office  as  principally  an  opening  of  the 
spiritual  sense  of  the  word.  His  friend  Robsahm  reports,  from 
Swedenborg's  own  account  to  him,  the  circumstances  of  thie 
first  extraordinary  revelation  of  the  Lord,  when  He  appeared 
to  him  and  said,  "  I  am  God  the  Lord,  the  Creator  and  Redeemer 
of  the  world.  I  have  chosen  thee  to  unfold  the  spiritual  sense 
of  the  Holy  Scripture.  I  will  Myself  dictate  to  thee  what  thou 
shalt  write."  From  that  time  he  gave  up  all  worldly  learning 
and  laboured  solely  to  expoimd  spiritual  things.  In  the  yeat 
1747,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  colleagues,  he  resigned  his  post  of 
assessor  of  the  board  of  mines  that  he  might  devote  himself 
to  his  higher  vocation,  requesting  only  to  be  allowed  to  receive 
as  a  pension  the  half  of  his  salary.  He  took  up  afresh  his  study 
of  Hebrew,  and  began  his  voluminous  works  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  His  life  from  1747  was  spent  alternately  in 
Sweden,  Holland  and  London,  in  the  composition  of  his  works 
and  their  publication,  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  London 
on  the  29th  of  March  1772.  He  was  buried  in  the  Swedish 
church  in  Princes  Square,  in  the  parish  of  St  George*s-in-the- 
£ast,  and  on  the  7  th  of  April  1908  his  remains  were  removed 
at  the  request  of  the  Swedish  government  to  Stockholm. 

Swedenborg  was  a  man  who  won  the  respect,  confidence  and  love 
of  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him.  Though  people  might 
disbelieve  in  his  visions,  they  feared  to  ridicule  them  in  his  presencej 
Those  who  talked  with  him  felt  that  he  was  truth  itself.  He  never 
disputed  on  matters  of  reli^on,  and  if  obli^ned  to  defend  himself, 
did  it  with  gentleness  and  in  a  few  words.  His  manner  of  life  was 
simple  in  t)^  extreme;  his  diet  Consisted  chiefly  of  bread  and  milk 
and  large  quantities  of  coffee.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  distinc-> 
tion  of  day  and  night,  and  sometimes  lay  for  davs  together  in  a  trance, 
while  his  servairts  were  often  disturbed  at  night  by  hearing  what  he* 
called  his  conflicts  with  evil  spirits.  But  his  intercourse  With 
spirits  was  ^ten  perfectly  calm,  in  broad  daylight,  and  with  all  his 
faculties  awake.  Three  extraordinary  instances  are  produced  by 
his  friends  and  followers  iu  proof  of  his  seerdiip  and  admission 
into  the  unseen  world.  But  there  exists  no  account  at  first  hand* 
of  the  escact  facts,  and  Swedenborc's  own  reference  to  one  of  these 
instances  admits  di  another  explanation  than  the  supernatural 
one.  Immanuel  Kant  was  struck  by  them  in  1763,  but  in  1765, 
after  further  inquiries,  concluded  that  two  of  them  had  "  no  other 
foundation  than  common  report  {^emeine  Sage),"  See  Kehrbach's 
edition  of  Kant's  Tr&ume  eines  GeisUrsehers  (Leipzig,  1880). 

As  a  theologian  Swedenborg  never  attempted  to  preach  or  to 
found  a  sect.  He  believed  that  members  of  all  the  churches  could 
belong  to  the  New  Church  without  forming  a  separate  organization. 
His  theological  writings  roughly  fall  into  four  groupb:  (i)  books  of 
spiritual  philosophy,  including  The  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom^ 
The  Divine  Providence,  The  Intercourse  between  the  Soul  and  the 
Bod^,  Conjugial  Love;  (2)  Expository,  including  Arcana  Celeslia 
(giving  the  spiritual  sense  of  C^nesis  and  Exodus;,  The  Apocalypse 
Revealed,  The  Apocalypse  Explained;  (3)  Doctrinal,  mcludmg 
The  New  Jerusalem  and  its  Heavenly  Doctrines,  The  Pour  Chief 
Doctrines,  The  Doctrine  of  Charily,  The  True  Christian  Religion^ 
Canons  of  the  New  Church;  U)  Eschatolc^cal,  including  Heaven 
and  Hell,  and  The  Last  JudgmenL  About  forty  volumes  are 
available  in  English,  and  many  have  been  translated  into   most 
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of  the  European  languages  as  well  as  into, Arabic,  Hindi  and 
Japanese. 

SWedenborg's  theoeophic  system  is  most  bdefly  and  compt«hen« 
sivel^f  presented  in  his  Dwine,  X^ow  and  Wisdom,  The  point 
of  view  from  which  God  must  be  regarded  is  that  of  His 
being  the  Divine  Man.  His  esse  is  infinite  love;  His  manifestation, 
form  or  body  is  infinite  wisdom.  Divine  love  is  the  self-subsisting 
life  of  the  universe.  From  God  emanates  a  divine  sphere,  which 
appears  in  the  spiritual  world  as  a  sun,  and  from  thi»  spiritual  sun 
again  proceeds  the  sun  of  the  natural  world.  The  spintual  sun  is 
the  source  of  love  and  intelligence,  or  life,  and  the  natural  sun 
the  source  of  nature  or  the  receptacles  of  life;  the  first  is  alive, 
the  second  dead.  The  two  worlds  of  nature  and  spirit  are  perfectly 
distinct,  but  they  are  intimately  related  by  analogous  substances, 
laws^  and  forces.  Each  has  its  atmospheres,  waters  and  earths^ 
but  in  the  one  they  are  natural  and  in  the  other  spiritual.  In  God 
there  are  three  infinite  and  uncreated  "  degrees  "  of  being,  and  in 
man  and  all  things^  corresponding  thxee  degrees,  finite  and  created. 
They  are  love,  wisdom,  use;  or  end,  cause  and  effect.  The  final 
ends  of  all  things  are  in  the  Divine  Mind»  the  causes  of  all  things 
in  the  spiritual  world,  and  their  effects  in  the  natural  world.  By 
a  love  of  each  degree  man  comes  into  conjunction  with  them  and 
the  worlds  of  nature,  spirit  and  God.  The  end  of  creation  is  that 
man  may  have  this  conjunction  and  become  the  image  of  his  Creator 
and  creation.  In  man  are  .two  receptacles  for  God — ^the  will 
for  divine  love  and  the  understanding  for  divine  wisdom — that 
love  and  wisdom  flo>\ing  into  both  so  that  they  become  human. 
Before  the  fall  this  influx  was  free  and  unhindered,  and  the  con- 
junction of  man  with  God  and  the  creation  complete,  but  from 
that  time  the  connexion  was  interrupted  and  God  had  to  interpose 
by  successive  dispensations.  At  last  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  spirits  of  ciarkness,  with  whom  man  associates  himself  by 
his  sin,  became  so  great  that  the  existence  of  the  human  race  was 
threatened,  and  Jeho^Jb  was  necessitated  to  descend  into  nature 
to  restore  ^^he  connexion  between  Himself  and  man.  He  could, 
not  come  in  His  unveiled  divinity,  for  the  "  hells  "  would  have 
then  perished,  whom  he  did  not  seek  to  destroy  but  only  to  subjugate. 
•Another  t)urpose  of  Jehovah's  incarnation  was  the  manifestation 
of  His  divine  love  more  fully  than  ever  before.  Swedenborg  whoUy 
rejects  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  atonement;  and  the  unity  of  God, 
as  opposed  to  his  idea  of  the  trinity  of  the  churchy  is  an  essential 
feature  of  his  teaching.  Another  distinctive  feature  is  that  Tehovah 
did  not  go  back  to  heaven  without  leaving  behind  him  a  visible  repre- 
sentative of  Himself  in  the  word  of  the  Scripture.  This  word 
is  an  eternal  incarnation,  with  its  threefold  sense — natgral,  spiritual, 
celestial.  And  Swedenborg  is  the  divinely  commissioned  exjpounder 
of  this  threefold  sense  of  the  word,  and  so  the  founder  of  the  New 
Church,  the  paraclete  of  the  last  dispensation.  That  h6  might 
pereeive  and  understand  the  spiritual  and  the  celestial  senseft  of 
the  word  he  enjoyed  immediate  revelation  from  the  Lord,  was 
admitted  into  the  angelic  world,  and  had  committed  to  him  the  key 
of  "  correspondences  "  with  which  to  unlock  the  divine  treasures 
of  wisdom.  Swedenborg  claimed  also  to  have  learnt  by  his  admis- 
eion  into  the  spiritual  worid  the  true  states  of  men  in  the  next  life, 
the  scenery  and  occupations  of  heaven  and  hell,  the  true  doctrine  of 
Providence,  the  origin  of  evil,  the  sanctity  and  perpetuity  of  marriage 
and  to  have  been  a  witness  of  the  "  last  judgment,"  or  the  second 
cominr  of  the  Lord,  which  is  a  contemporary  event.  "  All  religion," 
he  said,  "  has  relation  to  life,  and  the  life  of  religion  is  to  do  good." 
**  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  a  kingdom  of  uses."  He  exercised  a 
great  influence  over  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Browning, 
Coventry  Patmore,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  'Thomas  Carlyle. 
And  the  attention  of  modem  psychologists  is  now  being  drawn  to 
Ids  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  the  elements  of  the  universe  to  the 
membianes  of  the  body. 

Swedenborgianism,  as  professed  by  Swedenboi^'s  followers,  is 
based  on  the  belief  of  Swedenborg's  claims  to  have  witnessed  the 
last  Judgment,  or  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord,  with  the  inaugura- 
.tion  of  the  New  Church,  through  the  new  system  of  doctrine  promul- 
gated by  him  and  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  into  the  true  sense  of 
which  he  was  the  first  to  be  introduced.  The  "  doctrines  "  of  the 
New  Church  as  given  in  the  Liturgy  (which  also  contains  the  "  Creed  " 
and  "  Articles  of  Farth  ")  are  as  follows: — 

1.  That  there  is  one  God,  in  whom  there  is  a  Divine  Trinity;  and 
that  He  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  That  a  saving  faith  is  to  believe  on  Him. 

3.  That  evils  are  to  be  shunned,,  because  they  are  of  the  devil  and 
from  the  devil. 

4.  That  good  actions  are  to  b^  done,  because  they  are  of  God  and 
from  God. 

5.  That  these  are  to  be  done  by  a  man  as  from  himself ;  but  that 
it  ought  to  be  believed  that  they  are  done  from  the  Lord  with  him 
and  by  him. 

Swedenborgians  now  oonsdtute  a  widely  sfireatd  and  considerable 
society^  with  a  regularly  constituted  eoclesuistical  omnization  anda 
zealous  missionary  activity  (see  New  Jerusalem  Church). 

See  R.  L.  Tafei,  Documents  concerning  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Swedenborg,  collected,  translated  and  annotated  (3  vols.,  Swedenborg 
Society,  1875-1877);  J.  Hyde,  A  BibUography  of  the  Works  of 
Emanuei^  Swedwborg  (743  pp.,  Swedenborg  Society).    Of  English 
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lives  the  principal  are  those  by  T.  J.  G.  Wijkinson  (London,  1849) ; 
E.  Paxton  Hood  (London,  iSsi);  Wlliam*  White  (1856,  rewritten 
in  1867  and  in  1868);  G.  Trobndge  (London,  1907);  also  Emanuel 
SwedenboTE,  the  SpirUuoi  Columbus,  a  Sketchy  b)r  U.  S.  E.  (2nd  ed., 
London,  i577).  Dome  of  his  writings.  e.g.  The  Dtvp^e  Providence  and 
Heaven  and  Hell  have  been  published  in  popular  editions.  A  useful 
handbook  of  Swedenborg's  theology  is  the  Compendium  of  the  Theo- 
logical Writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  by  the  Key.  Samuel  Warren 
(London,  1885).  Summaries  of  his  system  and  writings  are  given  in 
all  the  above  biographies,  also  in  Edmund  Swift»  Manual  of  the 
Doctrines  of  the  New  Church  (London,  1885);  and  T.  Parsons,  Out- 
lines of  Swedenborg*s  Religion  and  Philosophy.  Important  critiques 
from  independent  points  of  view  are  '*  The  Mystic,"  in  R.  W. 
Emerson's  Represenlatwe  if m. (1850);  Kant's  Trdume  eines  Geister- 
sekers  (1766;  the  best  edition  by  ICehrbach,  Leipzie,  1880);  J.  G. 
Herder  s  "  Emanuel  Swedenborg,"  in  his  Adrastea  {Werke  sur  Phil, 
und  Gesch,,  xii.  110-125);  J.  J.  von  Goerres's  Emanuel  Swedenborp, 
seine  Visionen  und  sein  VerHdHniss  smr  Kirche  (1827):  A.  Dorner  s 
Gesckichte  der  protesiantischen  Thedhgie,  pp.  662-^67  (Munich,  1867). 
See  also  Transactums  of  the  Intematumal  Swedenborg  Congress 
(London,  19 10),  summarized  in  The  New  Church  .  Magazine 
(August,  1910).  (A.  J.  G.) 

SWBBTBREADy  a  popular  term  for  certain  glands  of  animals, 
particularly  when  used  as  articles  of  food;  these  are  usually 
the  pancreas,  the  ''stomach-sweetbread^- of  butchers,  and  the 
thymus,  or  "  breast  sweetbread.''  The  term  is  also  sometimes 
used  to  include  the  salivary  and  lymphatic  glands  (see  Duct- 
less Glands,  Pancreas  and  Lyicphatxo  System). 

SWEET  POTATO.  This  plant,  known  botanically  as  Ipomaea 
batatas  (formerly  as  Convolvulus  batatas) ,  and  a  member  of 
the  natural  order  Convolvulaceae,  is  generally  cultivated  ih 
most  tropical  cotmtries  for  the  sake  of  its  tuberous  root,  which  is 
an  article  of  diet  greatly  in  request.  It  is  a  climbing  perennial 
with  entire  or  palmately4obed  leaves  very  variable  in  shape 
borne  on  slender  twihing  stems.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  long 
stalks  in  loose  clusters  or  cymes,  and  have  a  white  or  ro^y  funnel- 
shaped  corolla  like  that  of  the  common  bindweed  of  English 
hedges.  The  edible  portion  is  the  root,  which  dilates  into 
large  club-shaped  masses  filled  with  starch.  It  is  ill  suited 
to  the  climate  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  tropical  countries 
it  is  as  valuable  as  th^  potato  is  in  higher  latitudes.  ^  The  plant 
is  not  known  in  a  truly  wild  state,  nor  has  its  origin  been  ascer- 
tained. A.  de  Candolle  concludes  that  it  is  iil  lill  probability  of 
American  origin,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  from  pre- 
historic times  by  the  aborigines.  It  is  mentioned  by  Gerard 
as  the  "  potato,"  or  "  potatus "  or  "  potades,"  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  "  potatoes  "  of  Virginia  (Solanum  tuberosum). 
He  grew  it  in  his  garden,  but  the  dimate  was  not  warm  enough 
to  allow  it  to  flower,  and  in  winter  it  perished  and  rotted.  But 
as  the  appellation  **  common  "  is  applied  to  them  the  roots  mtist 
have  been  introduced  commonly.  Gerard  tells  us  he  bought 
those  that  he  planted  at  ''the  Exchaiige  in  London,"  and  he 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  uses  to  which  they  were  put, 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  prepared  as  ''sweetmeats," 
and  the  invigorating  properties  assigned  to  them.  The 
allusions  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  and  other  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  in  all  probability  refer  to  this  plant,  and  not  to 
what  we  now  call  the  "  potato."  The  plants  require  a  warm 
sunny  climate,  long  season,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  water  during 
the  growing  season.  For  an  account  of  the  cukivation  in  North 
America,  where  large  qUantitfes  are  grown  in  the  Southern 
states,  see  L.  H.  Bailey,  Cyclopaedia  of  American  HoptituiPu¥e 
(1902).  Sir  George  Watt,  Dictionary  of  ike  Economic  Products 
of  India  (1890),  gives  an  accoimt  of  its  cultivation  in  India,  where 
some  confusion  has  arisen  by  the  tise  of  the  name  batatas  for 
the  yam  (q.v.)\  the  author  suggests  that  the  introduction  of  the 
sweet  potato  into  India  is  comparatively  recent. 

SWEET-SOPy  or  Sugar  Apple,  botanical  name  Anona  squamosOy 
a  small  tree  or  shrub  with  thin  oblong^ovate  leaves,  solitary 
greenish  flowers  and  a  yellowish^green  fruit,  like  a  shortened  pine 
cone  in  shape  with  a  tubercle  corresponding  to  each  of  the 
carpeb  from  the  aggsegation  of  which  it  has  beesi  iamitA.  The 
fruit  is  3  to  4  in.  in  diameter  and  contains  a  sweet  crelimy- 
yeUow  custard-like  pulp.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies 
and  tropical  America;  it  is  much  prised  as  a  fruit,  and  has  been 
widely  introduced  into  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
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Another  species,  A,  muricala,  is  the  sour-sop,  a  small  ever* 
green  tree  bearing  a  larger  darkrgreen  (niit,  6  to  8  in.  long 
and  I  to  5  lb  in  weight,  oblong  or  bluntly  conical  in  shape^ 
with  a  rough  s|^^  skin  and  containing  a  soft  white  juicy  sub- 
acid pulp  with  a  flavour  of  turpentine.  It  is  a  popular  fruit 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  native,  and  is  grown  with 
special  excellence  in  Porto  Rico.  A  drink  is  made  from  the 
juice.  A,  rettcidala  is  the  custard  apple  (^.v.)  and  A,  pdustris 
the  alligator  apple. 

SWl^ENDAM,  a  town  of  South  Africa,  Cape  province, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Breede  River,  192  m.  by  rail  E.  by  S.  of  Cape 
Town.  Pop.  (1904),  2406,  of  whom  ,1139  ^^^®  white.  Swellen- 
dam  is  one  of  the  older  Dutch  settlements  in  the  Cape,  dating 
from  1745,  and' was  n^med  after  Hendrik  Swellengrebel  (then 
governor  of  the  Cape)  and  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Damme.  Early  in  1795  the  burghers  of  the  town  and  district 
rose  Iri' revolt  igainst  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  pro- 
claimed a  "  free  republic,"  and  elected  a  so-styled  national 
assembly.  At  the  same  time  the  burghers  of.  jOraafi  R«inet 
also  rebelled  against. the  Cape,  authorities,  who  were  powerless 
to  suppress  the.  insurrectionary  movement.  One  of  the  claims 
of  the  *'  free  republic  "  was  "  the  absolute  and  unconditional 
.  slayejry  of  all  Hottentots  and  Bushmen."  In  September  of  that 
year  Cape  Town  surrendered  to  the  British  and  tjie  "  National  " 
party  at  Swellendam  quietly  accepted  British  i:ule. 
.  The  town  is  a  trading  centre  of  some  importance,  and  in  the 
surrounding  district  are  large  sheep  and  ostrich  farms.  The 
neighbourhood  is  noted  for  its  abundance  of  everlasting  flowers. 

SWETCHINEy  MADAME  (17S2-1857),  Russian  mystic,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Soymanof,  was  bom  in  Moscow,  and  under 
the  influence  of  Josq>h  de  Maistre  became  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  181 5.  In  the  following  year  she 
settled  in  Paris  ^here,  until  her  death,  she  maintained  a  iamoua 
salon  reiQarkable  no  less  for  its  high  courtesy  and  intellectual 
brilliance  th<an  for  its  religious  atmosphere.  Though  not 
physically  beautiful  she  h^ui  a  personality  of  rare  spiritual 
charm}  nurtiured  in  the  private  chapel  of  her  house.  Her  hud- 
band,  General  Swetchine,  was  25  years  her  senior.  Her  Life  and 
Works.  <of  which  the  be&t  known  are  "  Old  Age  "  and  "  Resigna- 
tion ")  were  published  by  M.  de  Fallouz  (a  vols.,  i860)  and  iier 
LeUers  by  the  same  editor  (2  vols.,  i86i). 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  Naweaux  lundis,  vol.  i.;  and  E.  Schecer, 
Eludes  sur  la  litUralure.CQnUniporaine,  vol.  I. 

SWEYN  L,  KXNG.OF  Dbhhark  (  -1014),  son  of  Harold 
Bluetooth,  the  christiatiizer  of  Denmark,  by  his  peasant  mistress 
Aesa,  according  to  the  Jomsvikinga  Saga,  though  more  probably 
his  mother  was  Queen  Gunild,  Harold's  consort.  The  lad  was 
a  born  champion  and  buccaneer.  His  first  military  expedition, 
in  alliance  with  the  celebrated  Jomsborg  Viking,  Palnatc^e, 
was  against  his  own  father,  who  perished  during  the  struggle 
(c.  986).  Six  years  later  he  conducted  a  large  fleet  of  warships 
to  En^and,  which  did  infinite  damage,  but  failed  to  capture 
London.  During  his  absence,  Denmark  wa&  temporarily  occu- 
pied,  by  the  Swedish  king,  Eric  Sersd,  on  whose  death  {c.  994) 
Sweyn  recovered  his  patrimony*  About  the  same  time  he 
repudiated  his  fijrst  wife  Gunild,  daughter  of  duke  Mieszko 
of  Poland,  and  married  King  Eric's  widow,  Sigrid.  This  lady 
waa  a  fanatical  pagan  of  a  disquieting  strength  of  character. 
Two  viceroys,  earlier  wooers,  were  burned  to  death  by  her 
orders  for  their  impertinence,  and  she  refused  the  hand  of  Olaf 
Trygvesson,  king  of  Norway,  rather  than  submit  to  baptism, 
whereupon  the  indignant  monarch  struck  her  on  the  mouth  with 
his  gauntlet  and  told  her  she  waa  a  worse  pagan  than  any  dog. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  Dotarried  Sweyn,  and  easily  persuaded  her 
warlike  husband  to  unite  with  Olaf,  king  of  Sweden,  against 
Olaf  Trygvess5n,  who  fell  in  the  famous  sea-fight  off  Svolde 
(tooo)  on  the  west  coast  of  Riigen,  after  a  heroic  resistance 
immortalized  by  the  sagas,  whereup<Mi  the  confederates  divided 
his  kingdom  between  them.  After  his  first  English  expedition 
Sweyn  was  content  to  blackmail  England  mstead  of  ravaging 
it,  till  the  rutUess  massacre  of  the  Danes  on  St  Brice's  day, 
the  3rd  of  November  1002,  by  Ethelred  the  Unready  (Sweyn's 


sister  was  among  the  victims)  brought  the  Danish  king  tq  Exet;er 
(i{0O3).  During  each  of  the  following  eleven  years^  the  Danes, 
materially  assisted  by  the  imiversal  and  shameless  disloyalty 
of  the  Saxon  ealdormen,  systematically  ravaged  England,  ai^d 
from  991  to  1014  the  wretched  land  is  said  to  have  paid  its 
invaders  in  ransoms  alone  £158,000.  Swe3ai  died  suddenly  at 
Gainsborough  oa  the  13th  of  February  1014.  The  data  relating 
to  his  whole  history  are  scanty  and  obscure,  and  his  memory  has 
suffered  naaterially  from  the  fact  that  the  chief  chroniclers  of 
his  deeds  and  misdeeds  were  ecclesiastics.  It  was  certainly 
unfortunate  that  he  began  life  by  attacking  his  own  father. 
It  is  undeniable  that  his  favourite  wife  was  the  most  stiff-necked 
pagan  of  her  day.  His  most  remarkable  exploit,  Svolde,  was 
certainly  won  at  the  expense  of  Christianity,  resulting,  as  it  did, 
in  the  death  of  the  saintly  Olaf.  Small  wonder,  then,  if  Adam 
of  Bremen,  and  the  monkish  annalists  who  follow  him,  describe 
Sweyn  as  a  grim  and  bloody  semi-pagan,  perpetually  warring 
against  Christian  states.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture.  Viking  though  he  was,  Sweyn  was  certainly  a  Christian 
viking.  We  know  that  he  built  churches;  that  he  invited 
English  bishops  to  settle  in  Denmark  (notably  Godibald,  who 
did  good  work  in  Scania);  that  on  his  death-bed  he  earnestly 
commended  the  Christian  cause  to  his  son  Canute.  He  was 
cruel  to  his  enemies  no  doubt,  but  he  never  forgot  a  benefit. 
Thus  he  rewarded  the  patriotism  of  the  Danish  ladies  who 
sacrificed  all  their  jewels  to  pay  the  heavy  ransom  exacted  from 
him  by  his  captors,  the  Jomsborg  pirates,  by  enacting  a  law 
whereby  women  were  henceforth  to  inherit  landed  property 
in  the  same  way  as  their  male  relatives.  Of  his  valour  as  a 
captain  and  his  capacity  as  an  administrator  there  can  be  no 
question.  His  comrades  adored  him  for  his  liberality,  and  the 
frequent  visits  of  Icelandic  skalder  to  his  court  testify  to  a  love 
of  poetry  on  his  part,  indeed  one  of  his  own  strophes  has  come 
down  to  us.  As  to  his  personal  appearance  we  <mly  know  that 
he  had  a  long  cleft  beard,  whence  his  nickname  of  Tiugeshaeg  or 
Fork-Beard. 

See  Danmarks  riges  historie.  Oldtiden  og  den  aldre  middeUdder, 
PP-  364-381  (Copenhagen,  1897-1905).  (  R.  N.  B.)  . 

SWIFT,  JONATHAN  (i667'<i745),  dean  of  St  Patrick's, 
Dublin,  British  satirist,  was  bom  at  No.  7  Hoey's  Court,  Dublin, 
on  the  30th  of  November  1667,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  Jonathan  Swift  (1640-1667),  who  married  about  J664 
Abigaile  Erick,  of  an  old  Leicestershire  family.  He  was  tak^i 
over  to  England  as  an  infant  and  nursed  at  Whitehaven,  whence 
he  returned  to  Ireland  in  his^' fourth  year.  His  grandfather, 
Thomas  Swift,  vicar  of  Goodrign  near  Ross,  appears  to  haye  been 
a  doughty  member  of  the  church  militant,  who  lost  his  posiesaions 
by  taking  the  losing  side  in  ih&  Civil  War  and  died  in  1658  before 
the  restoration  could  bring  him  redress.  Jle  married  Elizabeth, 
niece  of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  the  poet's  grandfather.  Hence 
the  familiarity  of  the  poet's  well-known  "  oooling-card  "  to  thie 
budding  genius  of  his  kinsman  Jonathan:  "  Cousin  Swift,  you 
will  never  be  a  poet."  The  young  Jonathan,  was  educated  mainly 
at  the  charges  of  his  uncle  Godwin,  a  Tipperary  official,  who  was 
thought  to  dole  out  his  help  in  a  somewhat  grudging  manner. 
In  fact  the  apparently  prosperous  relative  was  the  victim  of 
unfortunate  speculations,  and  chose  rather  to  be  reproached  with 
avarice  than  with  imprudence.  The  youth  was  resentful  pf 
what  he  regarded  as  curmudgeonly  treatment,  a  bitterness 
became  ingrained  and  began  to  corrode  his  whole  nature;  and 
although  he  came  in  time  to  grasp  the  real  state  of  the  case  he 
never  mentioned  his  uncle  with  kindness  or  regard.  At  six  he 
went  to  Kilkenny  School,  where  Congreve  was  a  schoolfellow;  at 
fourteen  he  entered  pensioner  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  seems  to  have  neglected  his  opportunities.  He  was  referred 
in  natural  philosophy,  including  mathematics,  and  obtained  his 
degree  only  by  a  special  but  by  no.  means  infrequent  act  of  indul- 
gence. The  patronage  of  his  imcle  galled  him:  he  was  dull  and 
unhappy.  We  find  in  Swift  few  signs  of  precocious  genius. 
As  with  Goldsmith,  and  so  many  other  men  who  have  become 
artists  of  the  pen,  college  proved  a  stepmother  to  him. 

In  1 683  the  rich  uncle,  whose  supposed  riches  had  dwindled 
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80  much  tiiat  at  his  death  he  was  almost  insolvent,  diied,  having 
decayed,  it  would  seem,  not  less  in  mind  than  in  body  and  estate, 
and  Swift  sought  counsel  of  his  mother  at  Leicester.  After  a 
brief  residence  with  his  mother,  who  was  needlessly  alarmed  at 
the  idea  of  her  son  falling  a  victim  to  some  casual  coquette, 
Swift  towards  the  close  of  1689  entered  upon  an  engagement  as 
secretary  to  Sir  WilHam  Temple,  whose  wife  (Dorothy  Osborne) 
was  distantly  related  to  Mrs  Swift.  It  was  at  Moor  Park,  near 
Farnham,  the  residence  to  which  Temple  had  retired  to  cultivate 
apricots  after  the  rapid  decline  of  his  influence  during  the  critical 
period  of  Charles  II. 's  reign  (idygr-iaSx),  that  Swift's  acquaint* 
ance  with  Esther  Johnson,  the  ''  Stella  "  of  the  tsxnous  Journal, 
was  begun.  Stella's  mother  was  living  at  Moor  Park,  as  servant 
or  dame  de  compagnie  of  Temple's  strong-minded  sister,  Lady 
Giffard.  Swift  was  twenty-two  and  Esther  eight  years  old  at  the 
time,  and  a  curious  friendship  sprang  up  between  them.  He 
taught  the  little  girl  how  to  write  and  gave  her  advice  in  reading. 
On  his  arrival  at  Moor  Park,  Swift  was,  in  his  own  words,  a  raw, 
inexperienced  youth,  and  his  duties  were  merely  those  of  account- 
keeper  and  amanuensis:  his  ability  gradually  won  him  the  con- 
fidence of  his  employer,  and  he  was  entrusted  with  some  impor- 
tant missions.  He  was  introduced  to  William  III.  during  that 
monarch's  visit  to  Sir  William's,  and  on  one  occasion  accompanied 
the  king  in  his  walks  round  the  grounds.  In  1693  Temple  sent 
him  to  try  and  convince  the  king  of  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
triennial  parliaments.  William  remained  unconvinced  and  Swift's 
vamty  received  a  useful  lesson*.  The  king  had  previously  taught 
him  "  how  to  cut  asparagus  after  the  Dutch  fashion."  Next 
year,  however.  Swift  (who  had  in  the  meantime  obtained  the 
degree  of  M.A.  ad  eundem  at  Oxford)  quitted  Temple,  who  had,  he 
considered,  delayed  too  long  in  obtaining  him  preferment.  A 
certificate  of  conduct  while  under  Temple's  roof  was  required  by 
all  the  Irish  bishops  he  consulted  before  they  would  proceed 
in  the  matter  of  his  ordination,  and  after  five  months'  delay, 
caused  by  wounded  pride,  Swift  had  to  kiss  the  rod  and  solicit  in 
obsequious  terms  the  favour  of  a  testimonial  from  his  discarded 
patron.  Forgiveness  was  easy  to  a  man  of  Temple's  elevation  and 
temperament,  and  he  not  only  despatched  the  necessary  recom- 
mendation but  added  a  personal  request  which  obtained  for  Swift 
the  small  prebend  of  Kilroot  near  Belfast  (January  1695),  where 
the  new  incumbent  carried  on  a  premature  flirtation  with  a  Miss 
Jane  Waring,  whom  he  called  "  Varina."  In  the  spring  of 
1696  he  asked  the  reluctant  Varina  to  wait  until  he  was  in  a 
position  to  marry.  Just  four  years  later  he  wrote  to  her  in  terms 
of  such  calculated  harshness  and  imposed  such  conditions  as  to 
make  further  intercourse  virtually  impossible. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  grown  tired  of  Irish  life  and  was  ^ad 
to  accept  Temple's  proposal  for  his  return  to  Moor  Park,  where 
he  continued  until  Temple's  death  in  January  1699.  During 
this  period  he  wrote  much  and  burned  most  of  what  he  had  written. 
He  read  and  learned  even  more  than  he  wrote.  Moor  Park  took 
him  away  from  brooding  and  glooming  in  Ireland  and  brought 
him  into  the  corridor  of  contemporary  history,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  which  became  the  chief  passion  of  Swift's 
life.  His  Pindaric  Odes,  written  at  this  period  or  earlier,  in  the 
manner  of  Cowley,  indicate  the  rudiments  of  a  real  satirist,  but  a 
satirist  struggling  with  a  modt  uncongenial  form  of  expression. 
Of  more  importance  was  his  first  essay  in  satiric  prose  which 
arose  directly  from  the  position  which  he  occupied  as  domestic 
author  in  the  Temple  household.  Sir  William  had  in  1692  pub- 
lished his  Essay  upon  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,  transplant-^ 
ing  to  England  a  controversy  begun  in  France  by  Fontenelle. 
Incidentally  Temple  had  cited  the  letters  of  Phalaris  as  evidence 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Andents  over  the  Modems.  Temple's 
praise  of  Phalaris  led  to  an  Oxford  edition  of  the  Epistles  nomin^ 
ally  edited  by  Charles  Boyle.  While  this  was  preparing,  William 
Wotton,  in  1694,  wrote  his  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning,  traversing  Temple's  general  conclusions.  Swift's 
Battle  of  the  Books  was  written  in  1697  expressly  to  refute  this. 
Boyle's  Vindication  and  Bentley's  refutation  of  the  authenticity 
of  Phalaris  came  later.  Swift's  aim  was  limited  to  co-operation 
in  what  was  then  deemed  the  well-deserved  putting  down  of 
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Bentley  by  Boyle,  with  a  view  to  which  he  represented  Bentley 
and  Wotton  as  the  representatives  of  modern  pedantry,  trans^ 
fixed  by  Bo3de  in  a  suit  of  armour  given  him  by  the  gods  as  the 
representative  of  the  ''  two  noblest  of  things,  sweetness  and 
light."  The  satire  remained  unpublished  imtil  1704,  when  it 
was  issued  along  with  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Next  year  Wotton 
declared  that  Swift  had  borrowed  his  Combat  des  Hvres  from  the 
Histoire  poetique  de  la  guerre  nawoeUement  dSclarSe  entre  les 
anciens  et  les  modemes  (Paris,  1688).  He  might  have  derived 
the  idea  of  a  battle  from  the  French  title,  but  the  resemblances 
and  parallels  between  the  two  books  are  slight.  Swift  was 
manifestly  extremely  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
the  case  at  issue.  Such  data  as  he  displays  may  well  have  been 
derived  from  no  authority  more  recondite  than  Temple's  own 
essay. 

In  addition  to  £100,  Temple  left  to  Swift  the  trust  and  profit 
of  publishing  his  posthumous  writings.  Five  volumes  appeared 
in  1700,  1705  and  1709.  The  resulting  profit  was  small,  and 
Swift's  editorial  duties  brought  him  into  acrimonious  relation 
with  Lady  Giffard.  The  dedication  to  King  William  was  to  have 
procured  Swift  an  English  prebend,  but  this  miscarried  owing 
to  the  negligence  or  indifference  of  Henry  Sidney,  earlof  Romney. 
Swift  then  accepted  an  offer  from  Lord  Berkeley,  who  in  the 
summer  of  1699  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland. 
Swift  was  to  be  his  chaplain  and  secretary,  but  upon  reaching 
Ireland  Berkeley  gave  the  secretaryship  to  a  Mr  Bushe,  who  had 
persuaded  him  that  it  was  an  unfit  post  for  a  clergyman.  The 
rich  deanery  of  Derry  then  became  vacant  and  Swift  applied 
for  it.  The  secretary  had  already  accepted  a  bribe,  but  Swift 
was  informed  that  he  might  still  have  the  place  for  £1000. 
With  bitter  indignation  Swift  denoimced  the  simony  and  threw 
up  his  chaplaincy,  but  he  was  ultimately  reconciled  to  Berkeley 
by  the  presentation  to  the  rectory  of  Agher  in  Meath  with  tli^ 
united  vicarages  of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggan,  to  which  was 
added  the  prebend  of  Dunlavin  in  St  Patrick's — ^the  total  value 
being  about  £230  a  year.  He  was  now  often  in  Dublin,  at  most 
twenty  miles  distant,  and  through  Lady  Berkeley  and  her 
daughters  he  became  the  familiar  and  chartered  satirist  of  the 
fashionable  society  there.  At  Laracor,  near  Trim,  Swift  rebuilt 
the  parsonage,  made  a  fish-pond,  and  planted  a  garden  with 
poplars  and  willows,  bordering  a  canal.  His  congregation  con- 
sisted of  about  fifteen  persons,  **  most  of  them  gentle  and  all  of 
them  simple."  He  read  prayers  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
to  himself  and  his  clerk,  beginning  the  exhortation  *'  Dearly 
beloved  Roger,  the  Scripture  moveth  you  and  me  in  sundry 
places."  But  he  soon  began  to  grow  tired  of  Ireland  again  and 
to  pay  visits  in  Leicester  and  London.  The  author  of  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  which  he  had  had  by  him  since  1696  or  1698,  must 
have  felt  conscious  of  powers  capable  of  far  more  effective 
exercise  than  reading-desk  or  pulpit  at  Laracor  could  supply; 
and  his  resolution  to  exchange  divinity  for  politics  must  appear 
fully  justified  by  the  result.  The  Discourse  on  the  Dissensions- 
in  Athens  and  Rome  (September  1701),  written  to  repel  the  tactics 
of  the  Tory  cozumons  in  their  attack  on  the  Partition  Treaties 
''  without  humour  and  without  satire,"  and  intended  as  a  dissua;- 
sive  from  the  pending  impeachment  of  Somers,  Orford,  Halifax 
and  Portland,  received  the  honour,  extraordinary  for  the  maiden 
publication  of  a  young  politician,  of  being  generally  attributed 
to  Somers  himself  or  to  Burnet,  the  latter  of  whom  found  a  public 
disavowal  necessary.  In  April  or  May  1704  appeared  a  more 
remarkable  work.  Clearness,  cogency,  masculine  simplicity  of 
diction,  are  conspicuous  in  the  pamphlet,  but  true  creative  power 
told  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.  "  Good  God !  what  a  genius  I  had  when 
I  wrote  that  book ! "  was  his  own  exclamation  in  his  latter  years. 
It  is,  indeed,  if  not  the  most  amusing  of  Swift's  satirical  works, 
the  most  strikingly  original,  and  the  one  in  which  the  compass 
of  his  powers  is  most  fully  displayed.  In  his  kindred  productions 
he  relies  mainly  upon  a  single  element  of  the  humorousr— logical 
sequence  and  unruffled  gravity  bridling  in  an  otherwise  frantic 
absurdity,  and  investing  it  with  an  air  of  sense.  In  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub  he  lashes  out  in  all  directions.  The  humour,  if  less  cogent 
and  cumulative,  is  richer  and  more  varied;  the  invention,  too, 
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is  more  daringly  original  and  noore  completely  out  of  the  reach 
of  ordinary  faculties*  The  supernatural  coats  and  the  quintes- 
sential loaf  may  be  paralleled  but  cannot  be  surpassed;  and  the 
book  is  throughout  a  mine  of  suggestiveness,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  anticipation  of  Carlyle's  clothes  philosophy  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  lines.  At  the  same  time  it  wants  unity  and 
coherence,  it  attains  no  conclusion,  and  the  author  abuses  his 
digressive  method  of  composition  and  his  convenient  fiction  of 
hiatuses  in  the  original  manuscript.  The  charges  it  occasioned 
of  profanity  and  irreverence  were  natural,  but  groundless.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  book  inconsistent  with  Swift's  professed  and 
real  character  as  a  sturdy  Church  of  England  parson,  who 
accepted  the  doctrines  of  his  Church  as  an  essential  constituent 
of  the  social  order  around  him,  battled  for  them  with  the  fidelity 
of  a  soldier  defending  his  colours,  and  held  it  no  part  of  his  duty 
to  understand,  interpret,  or  assimilate  them. 

In  February  1701  Swift  took  his  D.D.  degree  at  Dublin,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year  he  had  taken  a  step  destined  to 
exercise  a  most  important  influence  on  his  life,  by  inviting  two 
ladies  to  Laracor.  Esther,  daughter  of  a  merchant  named  Edward 
Johnson,  a  dependant,  and  legatee  to  a  small  amount,  of  Sir 
William  Temple's  (bom  in  March  16S0),  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  made  at  Moor  Park  in  1689,  and  whom  he  has  immortalized 
as  "  Stella,"  *  came  over  with  her  companion  Rebecca  Dingley, 
a  poor  relative  of  the  Temple  family,  and  was  soon  permanently 
domiciled  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  melancholy  tale  of  Swift's 
attachment  will  be  more  conveniently  narrated  in  another  place, 
and  is  only  alluded  to  here  for  the  sake  of  chronology.  Mean- 
while the  sphere  of  his  intimacies  was  rapidly  widening.  He  had 
been  in  England  for  three  years  together,  1701  to  1704,  and 
counted  Pope,  Steele  and  Addison  among  his  friends.  The 
success  of  his  pamphlet  gained  him  ready  access  to  all  Whig 
circles;  but  already  his  confidence  in  that  party  was  shaken,  and 
he  was  beginning  to  meditate  that  change  of  sides  which  has 
drawn  down  upon  him  so  much  but  such  unjustifiable  obloquy. 
The  true  state  of  the  case  may  easily  be  collected  from  his  next 
publications — The  SenUments  of  a  Church  of  England  Marty  and 
On  the  Reasonableness  of  a  Test  (1708).  The  vital  differences 
among  the  friends  of  the  Hanover  succession  were  not  political, 
but  ecclesiastical.  From  this  point  of  view  Swift's  sympathies 
were  entirely  with  the  Tories.  As  a  minister  of  the  Church  he  felt 
his  duty  and  his  interest  equally  concerned  in  the  support  of  her 
cause;  nor  could  he  fail  to  discover  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
Whig  doctrines,  whatever  caresses  individual  Whigs  might 
bestow  on  individual  clerg3nEnen,  to  abase  the  Establishment  as  a 
corporation.  He  sincerely  believed  that  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  freethinkers  was  to  escape  from  moral  restraints,  and  he  had 
an  unreasoning  antipathy  to  Scotch  Presbyterians  and  English 
Dissenters.  If  Whiggism  could  be  proved  to  entail  Dissent,  he 
was  prepared  to  abandon  it.  One  of  his  pamphlets,  writtea 
about  this  time,  contains  his  recipe  for  the  promotion  of  religion, 
and  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  testimony  to  the  extreme  materialism 
of  his  views.  Censorships  and  penalties  are  among  the  means 
he  reconmiends.  His  pen  was  exerted  to  better  purpose  in  the 
most  consimunate  example  of  his  irony,  the  Argument  to  prove 
that  the  abolishing  of  Christianity  in  England  may,  as  things  now 
stand y  be  attended  with  some  inconveniencies  (1708).  About  this 
time,  too  (November  1707),  he  produced  his  best  narrative  poem, 
Baucis  and  Philemon,  while  the  next  few  months  witnessed  one 
of  the  most  amusing  hoaxes  ever  perpetrated  against  the  quackery 
of  astrologers.  In  his  Almanac  for  1707  a  Protestant  alarmist 
and  plot  vaticinator  styled  John  Partridge  warned  customers 
against  rivals  and  impostors.  This  notice  attracted  Swift's 
attention,  and  in  January  1708  he  issued  predictions  for  the 
ensuing  year  by  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  written  to  prevent  the  people 
of  England  being  imposed  upon  by  vulgar  almanac  makers. 
In  this  brochure  he  predicts  solemnly  that  on  the  29th  of  March 

1  The  name  "  Stella  "  is  simply  a  translation  of  Esther.  Swift 
may  have  learned  that  Esther  means  "  star  "  from  the  Elementa 
Ungiuie  pcrsicae  oi  John  Greaves  or, from  some  Persian  scholar; 
but  he  is  more  likely  to  have  seen  the  etymology  in  the  form  given 
from  Jewish  sources  in  Buxtorf's  Lexicon,  where  the  interpretation 
takes  the  more  suggestive  form  "  Stella  Veneris." 


at  II  o'clock  at  night  Partridge  the  almanac  maker  should 
infallibly  die  of  a  raging  fever.  On  the  30th  of  March  he  issued 
a  letter  confirming  Partridge's  sad  fate.  Grub  Street  elegies 
on  the  almanac  maker  were  hawked  about  London.  Partridge 
was  widely  deplored  in  obituary  notices  and  his  name  was  struck 
off  the  rolls  at  Stationers'  Hall.  The  poor  man  was  obliged  to 
issue  a  special  almanac  to  assure  his  clients  and  the  public  that 
he  was  not  dead:  he  was  fatuous  enough  to  add  that  he  was  not 
only  alive  at  the  time  of  writing,  but  that  he  was  also  demonstrably 
alive  on  the  day  when  the  knave  Bickerstaff  (a  name  borrowed 
by  Swift  from  a  sign  in  Long  Acre)  asserted  that  he  died  of  fever. 
This  elicited  Swift's  most  amusing  Vindication  of  Isaac  Bicker* 
staff  Esq,  in  April  1 709.  The  laughter  thus  provoked  extinguished 
the  Predictions  for  three  years,  and  in  171 5  Partridge  died  in 
fact;  but  the  episode  left  a  permanent  trace  in  classic  literature, 
for  when  in  1709  Steele  was  to  start  the  TaUer,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  could  secure  the  public  ear  in  no  surer  way  than  by 
adopting  the  name  of  Bickerstaff. 

From  February  1708  to  April  1709  Swift  was  in  London> 
urging  upon  the  Godolphin  administration  the  claims  of  the 
Irish  clergy  to  the  first-fruits  and  twentieths  ("  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  "),  which  brought  in  about  £2500  a  year,  already  granted 
to  their  brethren  in  England.^  His  having  been  selected  for 
such  a  conunission  shows  that  he  was  not  yet  regarded  as  a 
deserter  from  the  Whigs,  although  the  ill  success  of  his  represen- 
tations probably  helped  to  make  him  one.  By  November  17 10 
he  was  again  domiciled  in  London,  and  writing  his  Journal  to 
SteUay  that  uiiique  exemplar  of  a  giant's  pla3rfulness,  '^  which  was 
written  for  one  person's  private  pleasure  and  has  had  indestruc*- 
tible  attractiveness  for  every  one  since."  In  the  first  pages  of  this 
marvellously  minute  record  of  a  busy  life  we  find  him  depicting 
the  decline  of  Whig  credit  and  complaining  of  the  cold  reception 
accorded  him  by  Godolphin,  whose  penetration  had  doubtless 
detected  the  precariousness  of  his  allegiance.  Within  a  few 
weeks  he  had  become  the  lampooner  of  the  fallen  treasurer,  the 
bosom  friend  of  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  and  the  writer  of  the 
Examiner,  a  journal  established  as  the  exponent  of  Tory  views 
(November  1 7 10) .  He  was  now  a  power  in  the  state,  the  intimate 
friend  and  recognized  equal  of  the  first  writers  of  the  day,  the 
associate  of  ministers  on  a  footing  of  perfect  cordiality  and 
familiarity.  "  We  were  determined  to  have  you,"  said  Boling- 
broke to  him  afterwards;  "  you  were  the  only  one  we  were  afraid 
of."  He  gained  his  point  respecting  the  Irish  endowments;  and, 
by  his  own  account,  his  credit  procured  the  fortune  of  more  than 
forty  deserving  or  imdeserving  clients.  The  envious  but  graphic 
description  of  his  demeanour  conveyed  to  us  by  Bishop  Keimet 
attests  the  real  dignity  of  his  position  no  less  than  the  airs  he 
thought  fit  to  assume  in  consequence.  The  cheerful,  almost 
jovial,  tone  of  his  letters  to  Stella  evinces  his  full  contentment, 
nor  was  he  one  to  be  moved  to  gratitude  for  small  mercies.  He 
had  it,  in  fact,  fully  in  his  own  power  to  determine  his  relations 
with  the  ministry,  and  he  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  famihar  and  ostentatious  equality.  His  advent  marks  a  new 
era  in  English  political  life,  the  age  of  public  opinion,  created 
indeed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  but  powerfully  fostered 
and  accelerated  by  him.  By' a  strange  but  not  infrequent  irony 
of  fate  the  most  imperious  and  despotic  spirit  of  his  day  laboured 
to  enthrone  a  power  which,  had  he  himself  been  in  authority,  he 
would  have  utterly  detested  and  despised.  For  a  brief  time  he 
seemed  to  resimie  the  whole  power  of  the  English  press  in  his 
owa  pen  and  to  guide  public  opinion  as  he  would.  His  services 
to  his  party  as  writer  of  the  Examiner,  which  he  quitted  in  July 
1 711,  were  even  surpassed  by  those  which  he  rendered  as  the 
author  of  telling  pamphlets,  among  which  The  Conduct  of  the 
Allies  and  of  the  Late  Ministry,  in  beginning  and  carrying  on.  the 
Present  War,  and  Remarks  on  the  Barrier  Treaty  (November  and 
December  17 11)  hold  the  first  rank.  In  truth,  however,  he  was 
lifted  by  the  wave  be  seemed  to  command.    Surfeited  with  ^ory, 

'  The  grant  of  the  first-fruits  was  to  be  made  ctintin^ent  on  a 
concession  from  the  Irish,  clergy  in  the  shape  of  the  abolition  of  the 
sacramental  test.  This  Swift  would  not  agree  to.  He  ultimately 
won  his  point  from  Harley,  and  his  success  marks  his  open  rupture 
with  the  Whigs. 
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which  it  began,  after  Malplaquet,  to  think  xmght  be  purchased  at 
too  heavy  a  cost,  the  natioli  wai^ted  a  convenient  excuse  for 
relinquishing  a  burdentome  wary  which  the  great  military  genius 
of  the  age  was  suspected  of  prolonging  tb  £11  his  pockets.  The 
Whigs  had  been  long  in  office.  The  High  Church  party  had 
derived  great  strength  from  the  Sacheverell  trial.  Swift  did 
not  bring  about  the  revolution  with  which^  notwithstanding,  he 
associated  his  name.  There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
was  consulted  respecting  the  great  Tory  strokes  of  the  creation 
of  the  twelve  new  peers  and  the  dismissal  of  Marlborough  (Decem- 
ber 17 ii),  but  they  would  hardly  have  been  ventured  upon  if 
The  Conduct  of  the  Allies  and  the  Examiners  had  not  prepared  the 
way.  A  scarcely  less  important  service  was  rendereid  to  the 
ministry  by  his  Letter  to  the  October  Club,  artfully  composed  to 
soothe  the  impatience  of  Harley's  extreme  followers.  He  had 
every  claim  to  the  highest  preferment  that  ministers  could 
give  him,  but  his  own  pride  and  prejudice  in  high  places  stood 
in  his  way. 

Generous  men  like  Oxford  and  Bolinghroke  cannot  have  been 
unwilling  to  reward  so  serviceable  a  friend,  especially  when  their 
own  interest  lay  in  keeping  him  in  England.  Harley  by  this 
time  was  losing  influence  and  was.  becoming  chronically  incapable 
of  any  sustained  effort.  Swift  was  naturally  a  little  sore  at  seeing 
the  see  of  Hereford  slipping  through  bis  fingers.  He  had  already 
lost  Waterf  ord  owing  to  the  prejudice  against  making  the  author 
of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  a  bishop,  and  he  still  had  formidable  antagon- 
ists in  the  archbishop  of  York,  whom  he  had  scandalized,  and  the 
duchess  of  Somerset,  whom  he  had  satirized.  Anne  was  particu- 
larly  amenable  to  the  influence  of  priestly  and  female  favourites, 
and  it  must  be  considered  a  proof  of  the  strong  interest  made  for 
Swift  that  she  was  eventually  persuaded  to  appoint  him  to  the 
deanery  of  St  Patrick*s,  Dublin,  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Bishop 
Sterne  to  Dromore.  It  is  to  his  honour  that  he  never  speaks  of 
the  queen  with  resentment  or  bitterness.  In  June  1713  he  set 
out  to  take  possession  of  his  dignity,  and  encountered  a  very  cold 
reception  from  the  Dublin  public.  The  dissensions  between  the 
chiefs  of  his  party  speedily  recalled  him  to  England.  He  found 
affairs  in  a  desperate  condition.  The  queen's  demise  was 
evidently  at  hand,  and  the  same  instinctive  good  sense  which 
had  ranged  the  nation  on  the  side  of  the  Tories,  when  Tories 
alone  could  terminate  a  fatiguing  war,  rendered  it  Whig  when 
Tories  manifestly  could  hot  be  trusted- to  maintain  the  Protestant 
succession.  In  any  event  the  occupants  of  office  could  merely 
have  had  the  choice  of  risking  their  heads.in  an  attempt  to  exclude 
the  elector  of  Hanover,  or  of  waiting  patiently  till  he  should  come 
and  eject  them  from  their  posts ^  yet  they  might  have  remained 
formidable  could  they  have  remained  united.  To  the  indignation 
with  which  he  regarded  Oxford's  refusal  to  advaxice  him  in  the 
peerage  the  active  St  John  added  an  old  disgust  at  the  treasurer's 
pedantic  and  dilatory  formalism,  as  well  as  his  evident  propensity, 
while  leaving  his  colleague  the  fatigues,  to  engross  for  himself  the 
chief  credit  of  the  administration.  Their  schemes  of  policy 
diverged  as  widely  as  their  characters:  Bolingbroke's  brain 
teemed  with  the  wildest  plans,  which  Oxford  might  have  more 
effectually  discountenanced  had  he  been  prepared  with  anything 
in  their  place.  Swift's  endeavours  after  an  accommodation 
were  as  fruitless  as  unremitting.  His  mortification  was  little 
likely  to  temper  the  habitual  virulence  of  his  pen,  which  rarely 
produced  anything  more  acrimonious  than  the  attacks  he  at  this 
period  directed  against  Burnet  and  his  former  friend  Steele. 
One  of  his  pamphlets  against  the  latter  (The  Public  Spirit  of  the 
Whigs  set  forth  in  their  Generous  Encouragement  of  the  Author  of 
the  Crisis y  17 14)  was  near  involving  him  in  a  prosecution,  some 
invectives  against  the  Scottish  peers  having  proved  so  exasper* 
ating  to  Argyll  and  others  that  they  repaired  to  the  queen  to 
demand  the  punishment  of  the  author,  of  whose  identity  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  although,  like  all  Swift's  Writings,  except  the 
Proposal  for  the  Extension  of  Religion^  the  pamphlet  had  been 
published  anonymously.  The  immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
offensive  passage,  and  a  sham  prosecution  instituted  against 
the  printer,  extricated  Swift  from  his  danger. 

Meanwhile  the  crisis  had  arrived,  and  the  discord  of  Oxford 


and  Bolinghroke  had  become  patent  to  all  the  nation.  Fore- 
seeing, as  is  probable,  the  impending  fall  of  the  former,  Swift 
retired  to  Upper  Letcombe,  in  Berkshire,  and  there  spent  some 
weeks  in  the  strictest  seclusion.  This  leisure  was  occupied  in 
the  composition  of  his  remarkable  pamphlet.  Some  Free  Tbougfiis 
on  the  Present  State  of  Affairs ^  which  indicates  his  complete 
conversion  to  the  bold  policy  of  Bolinghroke.  The  utter  exclu- 
sion of  Whigs  as  well  as  Dissenters  from  office,  the  remodelling 
of  the  army,  the  imposition  of  the  most  rigid  restraints  on  the 
heir  to  the  throne — such  were  the  measures  which,  by  recom- 
mending, Swift  tacitly  admitted  to  be  necessary  to  the  triumph 
of  his  party.  If  he  were  serious,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the 
desperation  of  his  circumstances  had  momentarily  troubled  the 
lucidity  of  his  understanding;  if  the  pamphlet  were  merely 
intended  as  a  feeler  after  pubUc  opinion,  it  is  surprising  that  he 
did  not  perceive  how  irretrievably  he  was  ruining  his  friends  in 
the  eyes  of  all  moderate  men.  Bolingbroke's  daring  spirit, 
however,  recoiled  from  no  extreme,  and,  fortunately  for  Swift, 
he  added  so  much  of  his  own  to  the  latter's  MS.  that  the  produc- 
tion was  first  delayed  and  then,  upon  the  news  of  Aime's  death, 
immediately  suppressed.  This  incident  but  just  anticipated 
the  revolution  which,  after  Bolinghroke  had  enjoyed  a  three 
days'  triumph  over  Oxford,  drove  him  into^exile  and  prostrated 
his  party,  but  enabled  Swift  to  perform  the  noblest  action  of 
his  life.  Almost  the  first  acts  of  Bolingbroke's  ^hemeral 
premiership  were  to  order  him  a  thousand  pounds  from  the 
exchequer  and  despatch  him  the  most  flattering  invitationsi. 
The  same  post  brought  a  letter  from  Oxford,  soliciting  Swift's 
company  in  his  retirement;  and,  to  the  latter's  immortal  honour, 
he  hesitated  not  an  instant  in  preferring  the  solace  of  his  friend 
to  the  offers  of  St  John.  When,  a  few  days  afterwards,  Oxford 
was  in  prison  and  in  danger  of  his  life.  Swift  begged  to  share  his 
captivity;  and  it  was  only  on  the  offer  being  declined  that  he 
finally  directed  his  steps  towards  Ireland,  where  he  was  very  ill 
received:  The  draft  on  the  exchequer  was  intercepted  b^  the 
queen's  death. 

These  four  busy  years  of  Swift's  London  life  had  not  been 
entirely  engrossed  by  politics.  First  as  the  associate  of  Steele, 
with  whom  he  quarrelled,  and  of  Addison,  whose  esteem  for  him 
survived  all  differences,  afterwards  as  the  intimate  comrade  of 
Pope  and  Arbuthnot,  the  friend  of  Congreve  and  Atterbury, 
Parnell  and  Gay,  he  entered  deeply  into  the  literary  life  of  the 
period.  He  was  treasurer  and  a  leading  member  of  the  Brothers, 
a  society  of  wits  and  statesmen  which  recalls  the  days  of  Horace 
and  Maecenas.  He  promoted  the  subscription  for  Pope's  Homer; 
contributed  some  numbers  to  the  Taller,  Spectator,  and  Intelli- 
gencer, and  joined  with  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  in  establishing  the 
Scriblerus  Club,  writing  Martinus  Scriblerus,  his  share  in  which 
can  have  been  but  small,  as  well  as  John  BuU,  where  the  chapter 
recommending  the  education  of  all  blue-eyed  children  in  depravity 
for  the  public  good  must  surely  be  his.  His  miscellanies,  in 
some  of  which  his  satire  made  the  nearest  approach  perhaps  ever 
made  to  the  methods  of  physical  force,  such  as  A  MedHaHon  upon 
a  Broomstick,  and  the  poems  Sid  Harness  Rod,  The  City  Shower, 
The  Windsor  Prophecy,  The  Prediaion  of  Merlin,  and  The 
History  of  Vanbrugh's  House,  belong  to  this  period.  A  more 
laboured  woric,  his  Proposal  for  Correcting,  Improving  and  Ascer- 
taimng  the  English  Tongue  (171 2),  in  a  letter  to  Harley,  suggest- 
ing the  regulation  of  the  English  language  by  an  academy,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  a  proof  of  the  deference  paid  to  French 
taste  by  the  most  original  English  writer  of  his  day.  His  History 
of  the  Four  Last  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  is  not  on  a  level 
with  his  other  political  writings.  To  sum  up  the  incidents  of 
this  eventful  period  of  his  life,  it  was  during  it  that  he  lost  his 
mother^  always  loved  and  dutifully  honoured,  by  death;  his 
sister  had  been  estranged  from  him  some  years  before  by  an 
imprudent  marriage,  which,  though  making  her  a  liberal  allow- 
ance, he  never  forgave. 

The  change  from  London  to  Dublin  can  seldom  be  an  agreeable 
one.  To  Swift  it  meant  for  the  time  the  fall  from  unique 
authority  to  absolute  insignificance.  All  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  even  Irish  affairs  was  denied  him;  every  politician 
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shiumed  him;  and  his  society  hardly  induded  a  single  author  or 
wit.  He  *♦  continued  in  the  greatest  privacy  "  and  "  began  to 
think  of  death/'  At  a  later  period  he  talked  of  ^'  dying  of  rage, 
like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole'';  for  some  time,  however,  he  was 
buoyed  up  by  feeble  hopes  of  a  restoration  to  England.  So  late 
as  1726  he  was  in  England  making  overtures  to  Walpole,  but  he 
had  no  claim  on  ministerial  goodwill,  and  as  an  opponent  he  had 
by  that  time  done  his  worst.  By  an  especial  cruelty  of  fate, 
what  should  have  been  the  comfort  became  the  bane  of  his 
existence.  We  have  already  mentioned  his  invitation  of  Esther 
Johnson  and  Mrs  Dingley  to  Ireland.  Both  before  and  after  his 
elevation  to  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick's  these  ladies  continued 
to  reside  near  him,  and  superintended  his  household  during  his 
absence  in  London.  He  had  offered  no  obstacle  in  1704  to  a 
matcbt  proposed  for  Stella  to  Dr  William  Tisdall  of  Dublin,  and, 
with  his  evident  delight  in  the  society  of  the  dark-haired,  bright- 
eyedi  witty  beauty — a  model,  if  we  may  take  his  word,  of  all  that 
woman  should  be — ^it  seemed  unaccountable  that  he  did  not 
secure  it  to  himself  by  the  expedient  of  matrimony.  A  consti- 
tutional infirmity  has  been  suggested  as  the  reason,  and  the  con- 
jecture derives  support  from  several  peculiarities  in  his  writings. 
But,  whatever  the  cause,  his  conduct  proved  none  the  less  the 
fatal  embitterment  of  his  life  and  Stella's  and  yet  another's. 
He  had  always  been  unlucky  in  his  relations  with  the  fair  sex. 
In  1695  he  had  idealized  "  Varina."  Varina  was  avenged  by 
Vanessa,  who  pursued  Swift  to  far  other  purpose.  Esther 
Vanhomrigh  (b.  February  14,  1690),  the  daughter  of  a 
Dublin  merchant  of  Dutch  origin,  who  died  in  1703  leaving 
£16,000,  had  become  known  to  Swift  at  the  height  of  his  political 
influence.  He  lodged  close  to  her  mother,  was  introduced  to  the 
family  by  Sir  A.  Foimtaine  in  1708  and  became  an  intimate  of  the 
house.  Vanessa  insensibly  became  his  pupil,  and  he  insensibly 
became  the  object  of  her  impassioned  affection.  Her  letters 
reveal  a  spirit  fullof  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  and  warped  by  that 
perverse  bent  which  leads  so  many  women  to  prefer  a  tyrant  to 
a  companion.  Swift,  on  the  other  hand,  was  devoid  of  passion. 
Of  friendship,  even  of  tender  regard,  he  was  fully  capable,  but 
not  of  love.  The  spiritual  realm,  whether  m  divine  or  earthly 
things,  was  a  region  closed  to  him,  where  he  had  never  set  foot. 
As  a  friend  he  must  have  greatly  preferred  Stella  to  Vanessa. 
Marriage  was  out  of  the  question  with  him,  and,  judged  in  the 
light  of  Stella's  dignity  and  womanliness,  this  ardent  and  un- 
reasoning display  of  passion  was  beyond  comprehension.  But 
Vanessa  assailed  him  on  a  very  weak  side.  The  strongest  of  all 
his  instincts  was  the  thirst  for  imperious  domination.  Vanessa 
hugged  the  fetters  to  which  Stella  merely  submitted.  Flattered  to 
excess  by  her  surrender,  yet  conscious  of  his  binding  obligations 
and  his  real  preference,  he  could  neither  discard  the  one  beauty 
nor  desert  the  other.  It  Is  himiiliating  to  human  strength  and 
consohng  to  human  weakness  to  find  the  Titan  behaving  like 
the  least  resolute  of  mortals,  seeking  refuge  in  temporizing,  in 
evasion,  in  fortuitious  circumstance.  He  no  doubt  trusted  that 
his  removal  to  Dublin  would  bring  relief,  but  here  again  his  evil 
star  interposed.  Vanessa's  mother  died  (17 14),  and  she  followed 
him  to  Ireland,  taking  up  her  abode  at  Celbridge  within  ten  miles 
of  Dublin.  Unable  to  marry  Stella  without  destroying  Vanessa, 
or  to  openly  welcome  Vanessa  without  destroying  Stella,  he  was 
thus  involved  in  the  most  miserable  embarrassment;  he  continued 
to  temporize.  Had  the  solution  of  marriage  been  open  Stella 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  Swift's  choice.  Some  mysterious 
obstacle  intervened.  It  was  nunoured  at  the  time  that  Stella 
was  the  natural  daughter  of  Temple,  and  Swift  himself  at  times 
seems  to  have  been  doubtful  as  to  his  own  paternity.  There  is 
naturally  no  evidence  for  such  reports,  which  may  have  been 
fabrications  of  the  anti-deanery  faction  in  Dublin.  From  the 
same  source  sprang  the  report  of  Swift's  marriage  to  Stella  by 
Bishop  Ashe  in  the  deanery  garden  at  Clogher  in  the  summer 
of  1 7 16.  The  ceremony,  it  is  suggested,  may  have  been  extorted 
by  the  jealousy  of  Stella  and  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
express  condition  on  Swift's  side  that  the  marriage  was  never 
to  be  avowed.  The  evidence  is  by  no  means  complete  and  has 
never  been  exhaustively  reviewed,    John  Lyon,  Swift's  constant 


attendant  from  1735  onwards,  disbelieved  the  story.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  early  biographers,  Deane  Swift,  Orrery,  Delany 
and  Sheridan;  also  by  Johnson,  Scott,  Dr  Gamett,  Ciaik,  Dr 
Bernard  and  others.  The  arguments  against  the  marriage  were 
first  marshalled  by  Monck  Mason  in  his  History  of  Si  Patrick* s^ 
and  the  conjecture,  though  plausiUe,  has  failed  to  convince 
Forster,  Stephen,  Aitken,  Hill,  Lane  Poole  and  Churton  Collins. 
Never  more  than  a  nominal  wife  at  most,  the  unfortunate  Stella 
conmionly  passed  for  his  mistress  till  the  day  of  her  death  (in  her 
will  she  writes  herself  spinster)  ^  bearing  her  doom  with  uncom- 
plaining resignation,  and  consoled  in  some  degree  by  unquestion* 
able  proofs  of  the  permanence  of  his  love,  if  his  feeling  for  her 
deserves  the  name.  Meanwhile  his  efforts  were  directed  to  soothe 
Miss  Vanhomrigh,  to  whom  he  addressed  Cadenus  [Decanus]  and 
Vanessa,  the  history  of  their  attachment  and  the  best  example 
of  his  serious  poetry,  and  for  whom  besought  to  provide  honour- 
ably in  marriage,  without  either  succeeding  in  his  immediate  uim 
or  in  thereby  opening  her  eyes  to  the  hopelessness  of  her  passion. 
In  1720,  on  what  occasion  is  uncertain,  he  began  to  pay  her 
regular  visits.  Sir  Walter  Scott  found  the  Abbey  garden  at 
Celbridge  still  full  of  laurels,  several  of  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  plant  whenever  she  expected  Swift,  and  the  table  at  which  they 
had  been  used  to  sit  was  still  shown.  But  the  catastrophe  of 
her  tragedy  was  at  hand.  Worn  out  with  his  evasions,  she  at 
last  (1723)  took  the  desperate  step  of  writing  to  Stella  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  account,  to  Swift  himself,  demanding  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  connexion  with  him,  and  this  terminated  the  melan- 
choly history  as  with  a  clap  of  thunder.  Stella  sent  her  rival's 
letter  to  Swtft,  and  retired  to  a  friend's  house.  Swift  rode  down 
to  Marley  Abb^r  with  a  terrible  countenance,  petrified  Vanessa 
by  his  frown,  and  departed  without  a  word,  flinging  down  a 
packet  which  only  contained  her  own  letter  to  Stella.  Vanessa 
died  within  a  few  weeks.  She  left  the  poem  and  correspondence 
for  publication.  The  former  appeared  immediately,  the  latter 
was  suppressed  until  it  was  published  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Five  yeairs  afterwards  Stella  followed  Vanessa  to  the  grave. 
The  grief  which  the  gradual  decay  of  her  health  evidently  occa- 
sioned Swift  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  attadiment, 
as  he  understood  it.  It  is  a  just  remark  of  Thackeray's  that  he 
everywhere  half-consdously  recognizes  her  as  his  better  angel, 
and  dwells  on  her  wit  and  her  tenderness  with  a  fondness  he 
never  exhibits  for  any  other  topic.  On  the  38th  of  Janiiary  1728, 
she  died,  and  her  wretched  lover  sat  down  the  same  night  to 
record  her  virtues  in  language  of  unsurpassed  simpHcity,  but 
to  us  who  know  the  story  more  significantly  for  what  it  conceals 
than  for  what  it  tells.  A  lock  of  her  hair  is  preserved,  with  the 
inscription  in  Swift's  handwriting,  most  affecting  in  its  apparent 
cynicism,  "  Only  a  woman's  hair!"  "  Only  a  woman's  hair," 
comments  Thackeray;  "only  love,  only  fidelity,  purity,  inno- 
cence, beauty,  only  the  tenderest  heart  in  the  world  stricken 
and  woimded,  and  passed  away  out  of  reach  of  pangs  of  hope 
deferred,  love  insulted  and  pitiless  desertion;  only  that  lock  of 
hair  left,  and  memory,  and  remorse,  for  the  guilty,  lonely  wretch, 
shuddering  over  the  grave  of  his  victim."  The  more  unanswer- 
able this  tremendous  indictment  appears  upon  the  evidence  the 
greater  the  probability  that  the  evidence  is  incomplete.  Tovi 
comprendre  c^est  tout  pardonner. 

Between  the  death  of  Vanessa  and  the  death  of  Stella  came  the 
greatest  poUtical  and  the  greatest  literary  triumph  of  Swift's 
life.  He  had  fled  to  Ireland  a  broken  man,  to  all  appearance 
politically  extinct;  a  few  years  were  to  raise  him  once  more  to 
the  summit  of  popularity,  though  power  was  for  ever  denied 
him.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  he  first  taught  the  Irish 
to  rely  upon  themselves  and  for  many  generations  his  name  was 
the  most  universally  popular  in  the  country.  With  his  fierce 
hatred  of  what  he  recognized  as  injustice,  it  was  impossible  that 
he  should  not  feel  exasperated  at  the  gross  misgovemment  of 
Ireland  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  England,  the  systematic 
exclusion  of  Irishmen  from  places  of  honour  and  profit,  the 
spoliation  of  the  country  by  absentee  landlords,  the  deliberate 
discouragement  of  Irish  trade  and  manufactures.  An  Irish 
patriot  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  he  was  not;  he  was  proud 
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of  being  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  acddentally  ''  dropped 
in  Ireland  ";  he  looked  upon  the  indigenous  population  as 
conquered  savages;  but  his  pride  and  sense  of  equity  alike  re- 
volted against  the  stay*at-home  Englishmen's  contemptuous 
treatment  of  their  own  garrison,  and  he  delighted  in  finding 
a  point  in  which  the  triumphant  faction  was  still  vulnerable. 
His  Proposal  for  the  Urdversal  Use  of  Irish  Manufactures,  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  1720,  urging  the  Irish  to  disuse  English 
goods,  became  the  subject  of  a  prosecution,  which  at  length  had 
to  be  dropped.  A  greater  opportunity  was  at  hand.  One  of 
the  chief  wants  of  Ireland  in  that  day,  and  for  many  a  day 
afterwards,  was  that  of  small  currency  adapted  to  the  daily 
transactions  of  life.  Questions  of  coinage  occupy  a  large  part 
of  the  corresponjdence  of  the  primate,  Archbishop  Boulter, 
whose  anxiety  to  deal  rightly  with  the  matter  is  evidently  very 
real  and  conscientious.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
English  ministry  wished  otherwise;  but  secret  influences  were 
at  work,  and  a  patent  for  supplying  Ireland  with  a  coinage  of 
copper  halfpence  was  accorded  to  William  Wood  on  such  terms 
that  the  profit  accruing  from  the  difference  between  the  intrinsic 
and  the  nominal  value  of  the  coins,  about  40%,  was  mainly 
divided  between  him  and  George  I.'s  favourite  duchess  of  Kendal, 
by  whose  influence  Wood  had  obtained  the  privilege.  Swift 
now  had  his  (^portunity,  and  the  famous  six  letters  signed 
M.  B.  Drapier  (April  to  Dec.  1724)  soon  set  Ireland  in  a  flame. 
Every  effort  was  used  to  discover,  or  rather  to  obtain  legal 
evidence  against,  the  author,  whom,  Walpole  was  assured,  it 
would  then  have  taken  ten  thousand  men  to  apprehend.  None 
could  be  procured;  the  public  passion  swept  everything  before 
it;  the  patent  was  cancelled;  Wood  was  compensated  by  a 
pension;  Swift  was  raised  to  a  height  of  popularity  which  he 
retained  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  and  the  only  real  siifferers  were 
the  Irish  people,  who  lost  a  convenience  so  badly  needed  that 
they  might  well  have  afforded  to  connive  at  Wood's  illicit  profits. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  was  worth  while  to  teach  the  English 
ministry  that  not  everything  could  be  done  in  Ireland.  Swift's 
pamphlets,  written  in  a  style  more  level  with  the  popiilar 
intelligence  than  even  his  own  ordinary  maimer,  are  models 
alike  to  the  controversialist  who  aids  a  good  cause  and  to  him 
who  is  burdened  with  a  bad  one.  The  former  may  profit  by  the 
study  of  hisi  marvellous  lucidity  and  vehemence,  the  latter  by 
his  sublime  audacity  in  exaggeration  and  the  sophistry  with 
which  he. involves  the  innocent  halfpence  in  the  obloquy  of  the 
nefarious  patentee. 

The  noise  of  the  Drapier  Letters  had  hardly  died  away  when 
Swift  acquired  a  more  durable  glory  by  the  publication  of  Travels 
Into  Several  Remote  Nations  of  the  World,  in  four  parts.  By  Lemuel 
Gulliver,  first  a  surgeon  and  then  a  captain  of  several  ships 
(Benjamin  Motto,  October  1726).  The  first  hint  came  to  him 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Scriblerus  Club  in  17 14,  and  the  work  was 
wdl  advanced,  it  would  seem,  by  1720.  Allusions  show  that 
it  was  circulated  privately  for  a  considerable  period  before  its 
actual  (anonjrmous)  publication,  on  the  28th  of  October  1726. 
Pope  arranged  that  Erasmus  Lewis  should  act  as  literary  agent 
in  negotiating  the  manuscript.  Swift  was  afraid  of  the  recep- 
tion the  book  would  meet  with,  especially  in  political  circles. 
The  keenness  of  the  satire  on  courts,  parties  and  statesmen  cer- 
tainly suggests  that  it  was  planned  while  Swift's  disappoint- 
ments as  a  public  man  were  still  rankling  and  recent.  It  is 
Swift's  peculiar  good  fortune  that  his  book  can  dispense  with 
the  interpretation  of  which  it  is  nevertheless  susceptible,  and 
may  be  equally  enjoyed  whether  its  inner  meaning  is  appre- 
hended or  not.  It  is  so  true,  so  entirely  based  upon  the  facts  of 
human  nature,  that  the  question  what  particular  class  of  persons 
supplied  the  author  with  his  examples  of  folly  or  misdoing, 
however  interesting  to  the  commentator,  may  be  neglected  by 
the  ireader.  It  is  also  fortunate  for  him  that  in  three  parts  out 
of  the  four  he  should  have  entirely  missed  '*  the  chief  end  I 
proposeto  myself,  to  vex  the  world  rather  than  divert  it."  The 
worid,  which  perhaps  ought  to  have  been  vexed,  chose  rather 
to  be  diverted;  and  the  great  satirist  literally  strains  his  power 
ut  pueris    placeat^     Few   books  have  added  so  much  to  the 
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innocent  mirth  of  mankind  of  the  first  two  parts  of  Gulliver; the 
misanthropy  is  quite  overpowered  by  the  fun.  The  third  part, 
equally  masterly  in  composition,  is  less  felicitous  in  invention; 
and  in  the  fourth  Swift  has  indeed  carried  out  his  design  of 
vexing  the  world  at  his  own  cost.  Human  nature  indignantly 
rejects  her  portrait  in  the  Yahoo  as  a  gross  libel,  and  the  protest 
is  fully  warranted.  An  intelligence  from  a  superior  sphere, 
bound  on  a  voyage  to  the  earth,  might  actually  have  obtained 
a  fair  idea  of  average  humanity  by  a  preliminary  call  at  LiUiput 
or  Brobdingnag,  but  not  from  a  vbit  to  the  Yahoos.  While 
Gidliver  is  infinitely  the  most  famous  and  popidar  of  Swift's 
works,  it  exhibits  no  greater  powers  of  mind  than  many  others. 
The  secret  of  success,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  writer's  marvel- 
lous imperturbability  in  paradox,  his  teeming  imagination  and 
his  rigid  logic.  Grant  his  premises,  and  all  the  rest  follows;  his 
world  may  be  turned  topsy-tmrvy,  but  the  relative  situation  of 
its  contents  is  unchanged.  The  laborious  attempts  that  have 
been  made,  particularly  in  Germany,  to  afl51iate  the  Travels 
only  serve  to  bring  Swift's  essential  originality  into  stronger 
relief.  He  had  naturally  read  Lucian  and  Rabelais — ^possibly 
Crusoe  and  the  Arabian  Nights,  He  had  read  as  a  young  man 
the  lunary  adventure  of  Bishop  Wilkins,  Bishop  Godwin  and 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  He  had  read  contemporary  accounts 
of  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  the  History  of  Sevarambes  by  D'Alais 
(1677)  and  Foligny's  Journey  of  Jacques  Sadeut  to  AustriUia 
(1693).  He  may  have  read  Joshua  Barnes's  description  of  a 
race  of  "  Pygmies "  in  his  Gerania  of  1675.  He  copied  the 
account  of  the  storm  in  the  second  voyage  almost  literally  from 
Sturmy's  Compleat  Mariner,  Travellers'  tales  were  deliberately 
embalmed  by  Swift  in  the  amber  of  his  irony.  Something 
similar  was  attempted  by  Raspe  in  his  Munchausen  sixty  years 
later. 

Swift's  grave  humour  and  power  of  enforcing  momentous 
truth  by  ludicrous  exaggeration  were  next  displayed  in  his 
Modest  Proposal  for  Preventing  the'  Children  of  Poor  People 
from  being  a  Burden  to  their  Parents  or  the  Country,  by  fattening 
and  eating  them  (1729),  a  parallel  to  the  Argument  against 
Abolishing  Christianity,  and  as  great  a  masterpiece  of  tragic 
as  the  latter  is  of  comic  irony.  The  Directions  to  Servants 
(first  published  in  1745)  in  like  manner  derive  their  overpowering 
comic  force  from  the  imperturbable  solemnity  with  which  all 
the  misdemeanours  that  domestics  can  commit  are  enjoined 
upon  them  as  duties.  The  power  of  minute  observation  dis- 
played is  most  remarkable,  as  also  in  Polite  Conversation  (written 
in  1 73 1,  published  in  1738),  a  surprising  assemblage  of  the 
vulgarities  and  trivialities  current  in  ordinary  talk.  As  in 
the  Directions,  the  satire,  though  cutting,  is  good-natured,  and 
the  piece  shows  more  animal  spirits  than  usual  in  Swift's  latter 
years.  It  was  a  last  flash  of  gaiety.  The  attacks  of  giddiness 
and  deafness  to  which  he  had  always  been  liable  increased  upon 
him.  Already  in  1721  he  complains  that  the  buzzing  in  his  ears 
disconcerts  and  confoimds  him.  After  the  Directions  he  writes 
little  beyond  occasional  verses,  not  seldom  indecent  and  com- 
monly triviaL  He  sought  refuge  from  inferior  society  often 
in  nonsense,  occasionally  in  obscenity.  An  exception  must  be 
made  in  the  case  of  the  delightful  HamUton^s  Bawn,  and  still 
more  of  the  verses  on  his  own  death  (1731),  one  of  the  most 
poweriul  and  also  one  of  the  saddest  of  his  poems.  In  The 
Legion  Club  of  1736  he  composed  the  fiercest  of  all  his  verse 
satires.  He  hated  the  Irish  parliament  for  its  lethargy  and  the 
Irish  bishops  for  their  interference.  He  fiercely  opposed  Arch- 
bishop Boulter's  plans  for  the  reform  of  the  Irish  currency,  but 
admitted  that  his  real  objection  was  sentimental:  the  coins 
should  be  struck  as  well  as  circulated  in  Ireland.  His  exertions 
in  repressing  robbery  and  mendicancy  were  strenuous  and 
successful.  His  popularity  remained  as  great  as  ever  (he 
received  the  freedom  of  Dublin  in  1729),  and,  when  he  was 
menaced  by  the  b\iUy  Bettesworth,  Dublin  rose  as  one  man  to 
defend  him.  He  governed  his  cathedral  with  great  strictness 
and  conscientiousness,  and  for  years  after  Stella's  death  con- 
tinued to  hold  a  miniature  court  at  the  deanery.  But  his 
failings  of  mind  were  exacerbated  by  his  bodily  infirmities;  he 
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grew  more  and  more  whimsical  and  capricious,  morbidly  sus* 
picious  and  morbidly  parsimonius;  old  friends  were  estranged 
or  removed  by  death,  and  new  friends  did  not  come  forward 
in  their  place.  For  many  years,  nevertheless,  he  maintained 
a  correspondence  with  Pope  and  Bolingbroke,  and  with  Arbuth^ 
not  and  Gay  until  their  deaths,  with  such  warmth  as  to  prove 
that  an  ill  opinion  of  mankind  had  not  made  him  a  misanthrope, 
and  that  human  affection  and  sympathy  were  still  very  necessary 
to  him.  The  letters  become  scarcer  and  scarcer  with  the  decay 
of  his  faculties;  at  last,  in  1740,  comes  one  to  his  kind  niece, 
Mrs  Whiteway,  of  heartrending  pathos: — 

*'  I  have  been  very  miserable  all  night,  and  to-day  extremely  deaf 
and  fuU  of  pain.  I  am  so  stupid  and  confounded  that  I  cannot 
express  the  mortification  I  am  under  both  of  body  and  mind.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  I  am  not  in  torture ;  but  I  daily  and  hourly  expect 
it.  Pray  let  me  know  how  your  health  is  and  your  family:  I  hardly 
understand  one  word  I  write.  I  am  sure  my  days  will  be  very 
few;  few  and  miserable  they  must  be.  I  am,  for  those  few  days» 
yours  entirely — ^Jonathan  Swift. 

"  If  I  do  not  blunder,  it  is  Saturday,  July  26,  1740. 

"  If  I  live  till  Monday  I  shall  hope  to  see  you,  perhaps  for  the 
last  rime." 

Account  book  entries  continue  until  1742. 

In  March  1742  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  guardians  of  Swift's 
person  and  estate.  In  September  of  the  same  year  his  physical 
malady  reached  a  crisis,  from  which  he  emerged  a  helpless  wreck, 
with  faculties  paralysed  rather  than  destroyed — "  He  never 
talked  nonsense  or  said  a  foolish  thing."  The  particulars  of 
his  case  have  been  investigated  by  Dr  Bucknill  and  Sir  William 
Wilde,  who  have  proved  that  he  suffered  from  nothing  that  could 
be  called  mental  derangement  until  the  "  labyrinthine  vertigo  " 
from  which  he  had  suffered  all  his  life,  and  which  he  erroneously 
attributed  to  a  surfeit  of  fruit,  produced  paralysis,  "  a  symptom 
of  which  was  the  not  uncommon  one  of  aphasia,  or  the  auto- 
matic utterance  of  words  imgovemed  by  intention.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  that  paralysis,  but  not  before,  the  brain,  already 
weakened  by  senile  decay,  at  length  gave  way,  and  Swift  sank 
into  the  dementia  which  preceded  his  death."  In  other  words 
he  retained  his  reason  until  in'  his  74th  year  he  was  struck  down 
by  a  new  disease  in  the  form  of  a  localized  left-sided  apoplexy  or 
cerebral  softening.  Aphasia  due  to  the  local  trouble  and  general 
decay  then  progressed  rapidly  together,  and  even  then  at  76,  two 
more  years  were  still  to  elapse  before  "  he  exchanged  the  sleep 
of  idiocy  for  the  sleep  of  death."  The  scene  closed  on  the  19th 
of  October  1745.  With  what  he  himself  described  as  a  satiric 
touch,  his  fortune  was  bequeathed  to  found  a  hospital  for  idiots 
and  lunatics,  now  an  important  institution,  as  it  was  in  many 
respects  a  pioneer  bequest.  He  was  interred  in  his  cathedral 
at  midnight  on  the  22nd  of  October,  in  the  same  cofl&n  as  Stella, 
with  the  epitaph,  written  by  himself,  "  Hie  depositum  est 
corpus  Jonathan  Swift,  S.T.P.,  hujus  ecclesiae  cathedralis 
decani;  ubi  saeva  indignatio  cor  ulterius  lacerare  nequit.  Abi, 
viator,  et  imitare,  si  poteris,  strenuum  pro  virili  libertatis 
vindicem." 

The  stress  which  Swift  thus  laid  upon  his  character  as  an 
assertor  of  liberty  has  hardly  been  ratified  by  posterity,  which 
has  apparently  neglected  the  patriot  for  the  genius  and  the  wit. 
Not  unreasonably;  for  if  half  his  patriotism  sprang  from  an 
instinctive  hatred  of  oppression,  the  other  half  was  disappointed 
egotism.  He  utterly  lacked  the  ideal  aspiration  which  the 
patriot  should  possess:  his  hatred  of  villany  was  far  more  intense 
than  his  love  of  virtue.  The  same  cramping  realism  clings  to 
him  everywhere  beyond  the  domain  of  politics — ^in  his  religion, 
in  his  fancies,  in  his  affections.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  secret 
of  his  wonderfid  concentration  of  power:  he  realizes  everything 
with  such  intensity  that  he  cannot  fail  to  be  impressive.  Except 
in  his  unsuccessful  essay  in  history,  he  never,  after  the  mistake 
of  his  first  Pindaric  attempts,  strays  beyond  his  sphere,  never 
attempts  what  he  is  not  qualified  to  do,  and  never  fails  to  do 
it.  His  writings  have  not  one  literary  fault  except  their  occa- 
sional looseness  of  grammar  and  their  frequent  indecency.  Within 
certain  limits,  his  imagination  and  invention  are  as  active  as 
those  of  the  most  creative  poets.  As  a  master  of  humour, 
irony  and  invective  he  has  no  superior;  his  reasoning  powers 


are  no  less  remarkable  within  their  rs^ige,  but  he  never  gets 
beyond  the  range  of  an  advocate.  Few  men  of  so  much  mehtal 
force  have  had  so  little  genius  for  speculation,  and  he  is  con- 
stantly dominated  by  fierce  instincts  which  he  mistake  for 
reasons.  As  a  man  the  leading  note^of  his  ch^acter  is  the  same 
— strength  without  elevation.  His  master  passion  is  imperious 
pride — the  lust  of  despotic  dominion.  He  would  have  his 
superiority  acknowledged,  and  cared  little  for  the  rest.  Place 
and  profit  were  comparatively  indifferent  to  him;  he  declares 
that  he  never  received  a  farthing  for  any  of  his  woriLS  except 
Gulliver's  Travds,  and  that  only  by  Pope's  management;  and 
he  had  so  little  regard  for  literary  fame  that  he  put  his  name  to 
only  one  of  his  wrirings.  Contemptuous  of  the  opinion  of  his 
fellows,  he  hid  his  virtues,  paraded  his  faults,  affected  some 
failings  from  which  he  was  really  exempt,  and,  since  his  munifi- 
cent charity  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  recipients, 
laboured  to  spoil  it  by  gratuitous  surliness.  Judged  by  some 
passages  of  his  life  he  would  appear  a  heartless  ^otist,  and  yet 
he  was  capable  of  the  sincerest  friendship  and  could  never 
dispense  with  human  sympathy.  Thus  an  object  of  pity  as  weU 
as  awe,  he  is  the  most  tragic  figure  in  our  literature-^the  cmly 
man  of  his  age  who  could  be  conceived  as  affording  a  groundwork 
for  one  of  the  creations  of  Shakespeare.  "  To  think  of  him," 
says  Thackeray,  "  is  like  thinking  of  the  ruin  of  a  great  empire." 
Nothing  finer  or  truer  could  be  said. 

Swift  inoculated  the  Scriblerus  Club  with  his  own  hatred  of 
pedantry,  cant  and  circumlocution.  His  own  prose  is  the  acme 
of  incisive  force  and  directness.  He  uses  the  vernacular  with 
an  economy  which  no  other  English  writer  has  rivalled.  There 
is  a  masculinity  about  his  phrases  which  makes  him  as  clear 
to  the  humblest  capacity  as  they  are  capable  of  being  made  to 
anyone.  Ironist  as  he  is,  there  is  no  writer  that  ever  wrote 
whose  meaning  is  more  absolutely  unmistakable.  He  is  the 
grand  master  of  the  order  of  plain  speech.  His  influence,  which 
grew  during  the  i8th  century  in  spite  of  the  depreciation  of 
Dr  Johnson,  has  shared  in  the  eclipse  of  the  Queen  Anne  wits 
which  began  about  the  time  of  Jeffrey.  Yet  as  the  author  of 
Gulliver  he  is  still  read  all  over  the  world,  while  in  England 
discipleship  to  Swift  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  surest  passports 
to  a  prose  style.  Among  those  upon  whom  Swift's  influence 
has  been  most  discernible  may  be  mentioned  Chesterfield, 
Smollett,  Cobbett,  Hazlitt,  Scott,  Borrow,  Newman,  Belloc. 

AuTHORmES. — Among  the  authorities  for  Swift's  life  the  first 
place  is  still  of  course  occupied  by  his  own  writings,  especially  the 
fragment  of  autobiography  now  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  his 
Correspondence,  which  still  awaits  an  authoritative  annotated 
edition.  The  most  important  portion  is  contained  in  the  Journal 
to  Stella.  Twenty-five  of  these  letters  on  Swift's  death  became  the 
property  of  Dr  Lyon.  Hawkesworth  bought  them  for  his  1766 
edition  of  the  Works  and  eventually  gave  them  to  the  Britidi 
Museum.  Forty  additional  letters  were  published  by  Dean  Swift 
in  1768  (of  these  only  No.  i  survives  m  the  British  Museum). 
Shendan  brought  out  the  complete  Journal  In  1784  in  a  mangled 
form,  but  the  text  has  as  far  as  possible  been  restored  by  moaern 
editors  such  as  Forster,  Rylands  and  Ait  ken.  A  full,  annotated 
edition  is  in  course  of  preparation  by  H.  Spencer  Scott.  The  Vanessa 
correspondence  was  used  by  Sheridan,  but  first  published  in  full 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Swift's  letters  to  his  friend  Knightlcy 
Chetwode  of  Woodbrook  between  1714  and  1731,  over  fifty  in 
number,  were  first  issued  by  Dr  Birkbeck  Hill  in  1899.  The  nncre 
or  less  contemporary  lives  of  Swift,  most  of  which  contain  a  certain 


amount  of  apocrypha^  are  those  of  Lord  Orrery  (1751) ;  Dr  DeJany's 
Observations  on  Orrery  (i754);  Dean  Swift's  Essay  upon  the  Life 
of  Swift  (1755) ;  and  Thomas  Sheridan's  Life  (of  1785).    Dr.  Hawkes- 


worth, in  the  life  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Works  in  1755,  adds 
little  of  importance.  Dr  Johnson's  Life  is  marred  by  manifest 
prejudice.  Dr  Barrett  produced  an  Essay  upon  the  Early  Life 
of  some  value  (in  1808).  Six  years  later  came  the  useful  biography 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  (in  18x9)  appeared  the  elaborate  Life  by 
W.  Monck  Mason  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to  his  ponderous 
History  of  St  Patrick's.  A  new  epoch  of  invesrigarion  was  inaugu- 
rated by  John  Forster,  who  began  a  new  scrutiny  of  the  accumulated 
material  and  published  his  first  volume  in  1875.  Invaluable  in 
many  respects,  it  exhibited  the  process  as  well  as  the  result  of  bio- 
graphy, and  never  got  beyond  171 1.  The  Ldfe  by  Sir  Henry  Craik 
(1882  and  reissues)  now  holds  the  field.  Valuable  monographs 
have  been  produced  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  (Men  of  Letters  and  the 
Memoirs,  in  the  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.),  by  Thackeray,  in  his  English 
Humourists,  by  W.  R.  Wilde,  in  his  Closing  Years  of  Dean  SvnfVs 
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JW/5,  by  Lecky,  in  hU  Leaders  of  PuUic  Opinion,  by  G.  P.  Moriarty, 
J.  Churtoia  Collins  (1893),  Max  Simon  (1893),  Henriette  Cordelet 
(1907)  and  ^phie  Shilleto  Smith  (1910).  The  anecdotes  of  Swift 
related  in  Spence,  Laeliiia  PUkington^  Wilson's  SwifUana,  Delany's 
AiUohiografkyt  &c,  though  often  amusing,  can  hardly  be  accepted 
as  authentic. 

The  collective  editions  of  Dr  Hawkesworth  (various  issues,  1755- 
1779)1  T.  Sheridan  (1785),  John  Nichols  (1801,  1804,  1808),  Scott 
(1814  and  1821)  and  Roscoe  (2  vols.,  1849)  have  been  in  most 
respects  superseded  by  the  edition  in  Bohn^  Standard  Library  in 
fourteen  volumes  (including  the  two  subsequently  issued  volumes 
of  Poems)  (1897-1010);  arranged  as  follows:  I.  Biog.  Introduction 
by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky;  Tale  of  a  Tub;  Battle  of  the  Books;  Critical 
Essay  upon  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind ;  The  Bickersiaff  Pamphlets,  &c., 
ed.  Temple  Scott.  II.  Journal  to  Stella,  ed.  F.  Kyland  (two  por- 
traits of  Stella).  III.  and  IV.  Writings  on  Religion  and  the  Church, 
ed.  Temple  Scott.  V.  Historical  and  Political  Tracts — English, 
ed.  Temple  Scott.  VI.  Historical  and  Political  Tracts — Irish,  ed. 
Temple  Scott.  VII.  The  Drapier's  Letters,  ed.  Temple  Scott. 
VIII.  and  XI.  Literary  Essays,  including  Gulliver* s  Travels  (ed. 
G.  R.  Dennis);  A  Proposal  for  Correcting,  Improving  and  Ascertain^ 
ing  the  English  Tongue;  Hints  towards  an  Essay  on  Conversation; 
Character;  directions  to  Servants;  and  Autobiographical  Fragment, 
ed.  Temple  Scott.  IX.  Contributions  to  the  Examiner,  Taller, 
Spectator,  &c.,  ed.  Temple  Scott.  X.  Historical  Writings,  including 
the  Four  Last  Years;  Abstract  of  English  History;  and  Remarks  on 
Burnet,  ed.  Temple  Scott.  All.  Essays  on  the  Portraits,  &c., 
Bibliography  by  W.  Spencer  Jackson,  and  Index.  Twelve  por- 
traits of  Swift  are  included  in  the  work,  in  addition  to  two  portraits 
of  Stella  and  one  of  Vanessa.  XIII.  and  XIV.  Poems,  ed.  W. 
Ernst  Browning. 

Translations  and  editions  of  Gulliver* s  Travels  have  been  numerous. 
"  Valuable  Notes  for  a  Bibliography  of  Swift  **  were  published  by 
Dr  S.  Lane  Poole  in  The  Bibliographer  (November  1884). 

(R.  G.?T.  Se.) 

SWIFT,  a  bird  so  called  from  the  extreme  speed  of  its  flight, 
which  apparently  exceeds  that  of  any  other  British  species, 
the  Hifundo  apus  of  Linnaeus  and  Cypselus  apus  or  murarius 
of  modem  omith<4ogists.  Swifts  were  formerly  associated 
with  swallows  (g.v.)  in  classification,  but  whilst  the  latter  are 
true  Passetes,  it  is  now  estafoli^ed  that  swifts  are  Coraciiform 
birds  (see  Birds)  and  the  sub-order  Cypsdi  has  been  formed 
to  include  them  and  their  nearest  allies,  the  hunmiing-birds. 
The  four  toes  ^xt  all  dft^ected  forwards,  whereas  in  the  Passeres 
the  hallux  is  directed  backwards  and  by  opposing  the  other 
three  makes  the  foot  a  grasping  organ.  In  the  swifts,  moreover, 
the  middle  and  outer  digits  have  only  three  joints  and  the 
metatarsi  and  even  the  toes  may  be  feathered.  Swifts  are 
divided  into  three  sub-families:  Macropteryginae,  the  true 
swifts,  of  tropical  Asia,  which  form  a  nest  gummed  by  saliva 
to  branches  of  trees;  Chaeturinaey  building  in  rocks  or  houses, 
and  with  an  almost  world-wide  range:  it  includes  Chaetwa 
pdlagica,  the  ^^  chinmey-swallow  "  of  the  United  States,  Collo- 
calia  fuciphaga  which  obtained  its  specific  name  from  the 
erroneous  idea  that  its  edible  nests  were  formed  by  partly 
digested  seaweed;  Cypselinae,  also  world-wide  and  containing 
Cypselus  apus,  the  common  European  swift.  All  the  swifts  are 
migratory.  Well  known  as  a  summer  visitor  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  the  swift  is  one  of  the  latest  to  return 
frcmi  Africa,  and  its  stay  in  the  country  of  its  birth  is  of  the 
shortest,  for  it  generally  disappears  from  England  very  early  in 
August,  though  occasionally  to  be  seen  for  even  two  months 
later. 

The  dwift  commonly  chooses  its  nesting-place  in  holes  under 
the  eaves  of  buildings,  but  a  crevice  in  the  face  of  a  quarry,  or 
even  a  hollow  tree,  will  serve  it  with  the  accommodation  it 
requires.  This,  indeed,  is  not  much,  since  every  natural  fimction 
except  sleep,  oviposition  and  incubation,  is  performed  on  the 
wing,  and  the  ^easy  evolutions  of  this  bird  in  the  air,  where  it 
remains  for  hours  together,  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  witness 
them.  Though  considerably  larger  than  a  swallow,  it  can  be 
recognized  at  a  distance  less  by  its  size  than  by  its  peculiar 
shape.  The  head  scarcely  projects  from  the  anterior  outline  of 
the  pointed  wings,  which  form  an  almost  continuous  curve,  at 
right  angles  to  which  extend  the  body  and  tail,  resembling  the 
handle  of  the  crescentic  cutting-knife  used  in  several  trades, 
while  the  wings  represent  the  blade.  The  mode  of  flight  of  the 
two  birds  is  alsio  unlike,  that  of  the  swift  being  much  more 
steady,  and,  rapid  as  it  is,  ordinarily  free  from  jerks.    The  whole 


plumage,  except  a  greyish  white  patch  under  the  chin,isasooty 
black,  but  glossy  above.  Though  its  actual  breeding-places 
are  by  no  means  numerous,  its  extraordinary  speed  and  discur* 
sive  habits  make  the  swift  widely  distributed;  and  throughout 
England  scarcely  a  summer's  day  passes  without  its  being  seen 
in  most  places.  A  larger  species,  C.  melba  or  C.  alpinus,  with 
the  lower  parts  dusky  white,  which  has  its  home  in  many  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  has  several 
times  been  observed  in  Britain,  and  two  examples  of  a  species 
of  a  very  distinct  genus  Chaetura,  which  has  its  home  in  northern 
Asia,  but  regularly  emigrates  thence  to  Australia,  have  been 
obtained  in  England  {Proc,  Zool,  Soc,  1880,  p.  i). 

Among  other  peculiarities  the  swifts,  as  long  ago  described 
(probably  from  John  Hunter's  notes)  by  Sir  E.  Home  (PhU,  Trans, 
1 81 7,  pp.  332  et  seq,,  pi.  xvi.),  are  remarkable  for  the  development 
of  their  salivary  glands,  the  secretions  of  which  serve  in  most  species 
to  due  together  the  materials  of  which  the  nests  are  composed, 
and  in  the  species  of  the  genus  CollocaUa  form  almost  the  whole 
substance  of^  the  structure.  These  are  the  "  edible  "  nests  so 
eagerlv  sought  by  Chinese  epicures  as  an  ingredient  for  soup.  These 
remarkable  nests  consist  essentially  of  mucus,  secreted  by  the  sali- 
var>r  glands  above  mentioned,  which  dries  and  looks  like  isinglass. 
Their  marketable  value  depends  on  their  colour  and  purity,  for  they 
are  often  intennixed  with  feathers  and  other  foreign  substances. 
The  swifts  that  construct  these  **  edible  "  nests  form  a  genus  ColUh 
calia,  with  many  species;  but  they  inhabit  chiefly  the  isEands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  from  the  north  of  Mada^scar  eastward,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  tropical  islands  of  the  Paci£:  so  far  as  the  Marquesas — 
one  species  occurring  in  the  hill-country  of  India.  They  breed  in 
caves,  to  which  they  resort  in  great  numbers,  and  occupy  them 
jointly  and  yet  alternately  with  bats — ^the  mammals  being  the  lodgers 
by  day  and  the  birds  by  night.  (A.N.) 

SWIMMING  (from  "  swim,"  A.S.  swimman,  the  root  being 
common  in  Teutonic  languages),  the  action  of  self-support  and 
self-propulsion  on  or  in  water;  though  used  by  analogy  of 
inanimate  objects,  the  term  is  generally  connected  with  animal 
progression  and  specially  with  the  art  of  self-propulsion  on 
water  as  practised  by  man.  Natation  (the  synonym  derived 
from  Lat.  natare)  is  one  of  the  most  uscftd  of  the  physical 
acquirements  of  man.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  beginners 
have  demonstrated  some  ability  in  the  art  upon  their  first 
immersion  in  deep  water,  but  generally  speaking  it  is  an  art 
which  has  to  be  acquired.  For  many  years  Great  Britain  held 
the  supremacy  in  this  particular  form  of  athletics,  but  conti- 
nental, Australian  and  American  swimmers  have  so  much 
improved  and  have  developed  such  speedy  strokes,  that  the 
claim  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  English  swimmers  have, 
however,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  in  a  great  measure 
through  them  has  come  about  the  very  great  interest  which  is 
now  taken  in  the  teaching  of  swimming  throughout  the  world, 
and  more  partictdarly  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  they 
have  made  frequent  tours  and  given  instructive  displays  of 
swimming,  life-saving  (see  Drowning),  and  water  polo  \q.v.)\ 
the  latter  a  water  game  entirely  British  in  its  origin. 

The  teaching  of  swimming  has  been  taken  up  in  schools,  and 
where  the  work  is  well  done  it  is  customary  to  use  a  form  of 
land  drill  so  as  to  impress  upon  the  pupils  some  idea  of  the  motions 
which  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  progress  through  the  water. 
This  drill  is  the  preliminary  practice  to  the  teaching  of  the 
breast  stroke.  This  stroke  is  about  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
known  forms  of  swimming,  more  particularly  when  any  one  is 
thrown  overboard  in  clothes;  and  though  speed  swimmers  look 
upon  it  as  obsolete,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  a  long-distance 
swim,  such  as  across  the  English  Channel,  or  other  similar  feats. 
A  knowledge  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  back  stroke,  is  essential  to  the 
effective  saving  of  life. 

When  learning  the  breast  stroke,  the  first  thing  to  avoid  is 
undue  haste  and  rapidity  in  the  movements.  It  is  this  fault, 
probably  bom  of  nervousness,  which  causes  many  to  aver  that 
though  eager  to  do  so,  they  have  never  been  able  to  learn  to  swim. 
Rapid  action  of  the  arms  only  exhausts  the  learner,  whose  breath- 
ing then  becomes  hurried  and  irregular,  and  as  a  consequence 
he  fails  to  preserve  the  buoyancy  necessary  for  carrying  him 
along  the  surface.  When  starting  for  the  first  stroke  the  be- 
ginner should  draw  the  elbows  nearly  to  the  side,  at  the  same 
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time  bringing  up  the  forearm  and  hands  to  the  front  of  the  chest 
with  the  palms  of  the  hands  downwards  near  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  the  fingers  being  extended  and  closed  and  the 
forefingers  and  thumbs  nearly  touching.  The  hands  are  then 
pushed  forward  in  front  of  the  body  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
arms,  the  palms  of  the  hands  are  turned  slightly  outwards, 
and  the  arms  swept  round  until  in  a  right  angle  with  the  shoulders, 
when  the  elbows  are  dropped  and  the  hands  come  up  in  front 
of  the  chest  for  the  next  stroke.  The  arms  should  not  be  kept 
rigid,  but  allowed  to  work  gracefully.  As  the  arms  are  swept 
backwards  the  legs  are  drawn  up,  the  knees  being  turned  out- 
ward to  the  right  and  left  and  the  heels  nearly  touching.  The  legs 
are  then  kicked  outward  and  swept  round  as  the  arms  are  being 
pushed  forward  to  their  fullest  extent,  a  "  flip  "  being  given  with 
each  of  the  feet,  which  must  be  kept  loose  at  the  ankles  and  in  the 
same  position  as  when  standing.  All  beginners  have  the  great 
fault  of  trying  to  make  the  limbs  too  rigid,  thereby  causing  stiff- 
ness and  possibly  cramp.  Another  difficulty  with  them  is 
the  question  of  breathing,  but  if  the  learner  will  remember  to 
inhale  when  making  each  backward  sweep  of  the  arms,  much  of 
the  difficulty  usually  experienced  at  the  start  will  be  overcome. 
Expiration  should  be  carried  out  during  the  other  portion  of  each 
stroke.  The  important  thing  is  to  keep  the  body  as  level  along 
the  surface  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  get  regular  and 
natural  breathing.  The  holding  of  the  breath  for  two  or  three 
strokes  will  exhaust  the  beginner  more  than  anything  else. 

A  knowledge  of  the  back  stroke  can  easily  be  acquired  by  those 
who  are  able  to  swim  on  the  breast,  for  the  leg  action  is  very 
similar  and  the  principles  relating  to  the  use  of  the  arms  are 
almost  the  same.  The  arms,  instead  of  being  moved  through 
the  water,  are  lifted  in  the  air  and  carried  out  to  beyond  the  head 
with  the  palms  upwards.  The  pahns  are  then  slightly  turned 
and  the  arms  swept  round.  Just  as  this  action  is  being  made 
the  legs  are  drawn  up  as  in  the  breast  stroke,  the  body  being 
allowed  to  travel  on  with  the  force  of  the  kick  as  the  arms  are 
extended  beyond  the  head.  The  great  difficulty  that  a  back 
swimmer  has  to  contend  with  in  open  water  is  that  of  steering, 
and  the  best  way  to  overcome  it  is  to  take  an  object  for  a  guide 
before  starting  and  hold  the  head  slightly  to  the  side  so  as  to 
steer  by  it. 

At  one  time  the  side  stroke  was  the  great  racing  stroke;  the 
body  being  placed  on  the  side,  the  upper  arm  worked  from  the 
head  to  the  upper  side  of  the  body,  the  lower  arm  taken  down- 
wards through  the  water  to  the  underside  of  the  body  and  a 
scissor-like  kick  made  with  the  legs;  but  this  has  now  been 
generally  given  up  in  favour  of  the  over-arm,  trudgen  and  crawl 
strokes. 

In  the  over-arm  stroke  the  body  is  usually  turned  on  the  right 
side.  At  the  start  the  lower  arm  is  puUed  downwards 
towards  the  hips,  the  fingers  being  kept  closed  and  the  hand 
flat,  so  as  to  present  a  large  surface  to  the  water.  When  the 
stroke  is  finished  the  hand  is  turned  quickly  palm  upwards, 
so  that  together  with  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  it  cuts  the  water 
sideways,  the  arm  being  almost  bent  double.  Then,  as  it  is  shot 
forward,  the  hand  is  gradually  turned  from  palm  upwards  to 
palm  downwards,  until,  when  it  arrives  at  its  position  beyond 
the  head,  it  is  ready  for  the  next  stroke.  The  recovery  and  the 
pull  ought  to  be  effected  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  upper 
arm  stroke  is  started  when  the  downward  stroke  of  the  under 
or  right  arm  is  finished.  It  is  started  in  front  of  the  forehead, 
the  arm  being  slightly  bent  and  the  fingers  pointing  downwards. 
The  hand  is  pulled  past  the  face  and  chest  with  the  arm  bent  at 
right  angles  and  swept  back  in  front  of  the  body,  the  arm  gradu- 
ally straightening  as  it  leaves  the  water  opposite  the  hip.  When 
the  hand  is  opposite  the  hip  it  should  be  brought  quickly  out 
of  the  water  and  sent  forward  for  the  next  stroke.  When  the 
upper  arm  is  opposite  the  shoulder  in  its  pull  through  the  water 
the  legs  are  kicked  wide  apart  and  closed  again  at  the  moment 
when  the  hand  leaves  the  water.  The  kick  is  completed  and 
the  legs  straightened  before  the  left  hand  is  replaced  ready  for 
the  next  stroke.  As  the  legs  are  opened  the  upper  leg  is  kicked 
forward  with  the  knee  slightly  bent,  and  the  foot  kept  in  its 


ordinary  position.  The  lower  leg  is  bent  double  until  the  hed 
approaches  the,  thigh,  which  is  brought  backwaj^ds  slightly. 
In  the  actual  kick  the  upper  leg  is  sent  forward,  and  as  it  is 
straightened  vigorously  the  under  leg  from  the  knee  downward 
comes  forward  to  meet  it  with  a  vicious  kick;  the  swirl  of  the 
feet  and  closing  of  the  legs  drives  the  body  forward.  This  is 
what  has  come  to  be  known  in  Great  Britain  as  the  ''  Northern 
Kick,"  by  reason  of  its  first  being  introduced  by  Lancashire 
swimmers. 

The  trudgen  stroke,  more  conmionly  known  as  the  trudgeon 
stroke,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  Spanish  swimming, 
was  first  made  prominent  in  England  in  1873  by  a  swimmer 
named  J.  Trudgen,  who  stated  that  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  it  while  in  South  America.  It  was,  however,  known  to  Clias, 
a  writer  on  swimming,  who  described  it  in  1825  as  "  The  Thrust." 
Trudgen's  speed  was  so  great  for  his  time  that  swimmers  quickly 
copied  his  style,  and  it  is  from  this  stroke  that  the  crawl  stroke 
has  been  developed.  When  swimming  Trudgen  kept  on  the 
chest  and  lifted  the  upper  part  of  his  body  at  each  stroke  out 
of  the  water,  and  at  each  swing  of  the  arms  pulled  himself  forward, 
a  considerable  swirl  of  the  water  occurring  as  each  movement 
was  finished.  The  arms  were  brought  forward  sideways,  each 
completing  a  circle  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  the  head  kept 
completely  above  water.  Those  who  copied  Trudgen  soon 
found  it  was  less  laborious  and  equally  as  fast  to  use  a  double 
over-arm  stroke  with  the  head  and  chest  well  down,  and  thus 
have  the  body  supported  by  the  water,  using  the  ordinary  over* 
arm  leg  kick.  At  first  it  was  considered  a  stroke  only  usefid 
for  short  distances  and  for  water  polo  where  speed  is  .essential, 
but  the  idea  was  quickly  dispelled,  and  several  men,  as  well  as 
women,  have  swum  as  far  as  fifteen  miles  with  this  stroke. 

The  crawl  stroke  is,  like  the  trudgen,  an  adaptation  from  native 
swimmers.  It  was  not  generally  known  in  Great  Britain  until 
1902,  when  Mr  Richard  Cavill  came  from  Australia  to  compete 
in  the  English  championships,  but  it  is  said  to  be  common  with 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  from  there  introduced 
into  Australia  about  the  year  1900.  From  thence  it  came  to 
Europe,  and  there  Mr  C.  M.  Daniels,  the  American  aimteur 
champion,  made  so  excellent  a  study  of  it  that  he  not  only  so 
greatly  increased  his  own  pace  as  to  be  able  to  win  the  English 
championship,  and  beat  the  world's  record  for  a  hundred  yards, 
but  also  introduced  various  improvements  upon  it.  This 
stroke  is  distinct  from  any  other  form  of  swimming:  the. legs 
from  the  knee  upwards  are  kept  in  line  with  the  body  and  almost 
closed;  there  is  no  opening  of  the  leg^  or  drawing  up  of  the  knees 
as  for  the  breast^  back  and  side  strokes.  The  swimmer  lies 
fiat  upon  his  breast  on  the  surface,  the  lower  part  of  the  legs 
from  the  knee  downward  are  alternately  lifted  above  the  surface 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  calf  and  then  they  are  struck  down 
upon  the  water  with  the  instep  with  all  force  possible.  This 
striking  is  done  from  an  upward  to  a  downward  direction,  one 
leg  at  a  time.  The  arms  are  used  somewhat  similarly  as  in  the 
trudgen  stroke,  they  are  bent  at  the  elbows,  dipped  in  just 
beyond  the  head  and  drawn  smartly  backwards  till  they  come 
out  of  the  water  at  the  hips.  The  right  arm  is  dipped  in  when 
the  left  foot  strikes  downward  and  vice  versa.  The  result  of 
this  movement  is  that  when  one  or  the  other  of  the  limbs  is 
pulling  or  propelling  the  body  through  the  water  at  the  same 
moment  another  limb  is  being  recovered  for  the  next  stroke, 
most  of  the  limbs  are  recovered  through  the  air,  fewer  dead  or 
retarding  points  are  produced  than  in  any  other  stroke,  and  less 
resistance  is  caused  in  the  line  of  progress.  In  periorming  any 
other  stroke  most  of  the  limbs  are  recovered  through  the  water. 

One  of  the  most  useful  accomplishments  for  a  swimmer  is 
that  of  floating,  but  curiously  enough  many  of  them  cannot 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  buoyancy, 
and  requires  constant  practice  before  one  can  become  perfect 
in  it.  In  learning  to  float  the  beginner  experiences  great  diffi- 
culty in  overcoming  the  tendency  of  the  legs  to  sink,  and  if  after 
frequent  trials  they  are  still  found  to  sink  he  should  get  some  one 
to  hold  them  up  or  else  place  them  on  the  steps  or  behind  the 
rail  of  the  bath,  and  thus  assisted  learn  to  balance  the  body  on 
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the  surface*  Before  doing  $0  he  should  completely  fill  his  lungs, 
spread  his  legs  wide,  and  then  lie  backwards  with  the  arms 
extended  in  a  line  with  the  body  and  beyond  the  head,  with 
the  palms  upwards,  care  being  taken  to  throw  as  much  weight 
beyond  the  head  as  possible.  Furthermore  he  must  lie  perfectly 
still  and  take  care  not  to  hollow  the  back  or  raise  the  abdomen 
above  water.  One  may  sink  for  an  instant,  but  if  the  breath 
be  held  the  lips  will  come  above  the  surface,  when  easy  breathing 
may  be  indulged  in.  Only  the  face,  chest  and  toes  should 
appear  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  the  feet  still  have  a 
tendency  to  sink  after  they  have  been  gently  released  from  the 
step  or  rail,  more  weight  should  be  thrown  beyond  the  head  by 
turning  it  well  back  and  lifting  the  hands  out  of  the  water,  which 
will  raise  the  feet.  A;  knowledge  of  floating  is  of  good  service 
to  those  attempting  to  save  life  and  is  also  essential  to  those 
desirous  of  making  a  study  of  the  many  tricks  and  scientific  feats 
which  are  performed  by  swimmers. 

The  usual  method  of  entering  the  water  is  by  what  is 
known  as  diving;  some  think  that  it  should  be  termed 
**  springing."  The  best  method  of  learning  to  dive  b  to  stand 
on.  the  side  of  the  bath  or  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  then 
stoop  down  until  the  body  is  nearly  double,  stretch  out  the 
arms  in  front  of  the  head,  sink  the  head  between  them  and 
gradually  fall  over  into  the  water.  The  ability  to  enter  the 
water  head  first  will  then  soon  be  acquired.  To  begin,  the 
legs  should  be  placed  together  and  the  body  kept  erect,  then 
a  few  short  inspirations  should  be  made  and.  the  lungs  cleared 
and  inflated,  the  arms  should  be  swung  from  the  front  and 
a  spring  made  from  the  diving  base.  As  the  feet  leave 
the  base  they  should  be  thrown  upwards,  the  body  straightened 
and  the  head  placed  between  the  arms,  which  should  be 
kept  at  full  stretch  beyond  the  head,  with  the  hands  palm 
downwards  and  the  thumbs  touching  so  as  to  act  as  a  cut- 
water. Immediately  the  body  has  entered  the  water,  the 
hands  should  be  turned  upwards  and  the  body  will  then  come 
to  the  surface  at  once.  In  high  diving  a  leap  is  made  into  mid- 
air, the  body  straightened  almost  to  horizontal  level,  the  arms 
and  head  then  declined  towards  the  water  and  the  legs  brought 
up.  This  action  causes  the  body  to  shoot  towards  the  water  at 
a  proper  angle  and  the  dive  is  thereby  made  clean  and  effective. 
A  usefiil  accomplishment  is  that  known  as  surface  diving,  be- 
cause it  enables  you  to  find  and  bring  an  object  to  the  surface. 
The  correct  method  of  performing  it  is  to  first  swim  a  few  yards 
on  the  surface  with  the  breast  stroke,  take  a  breath,  then 
suddenly  depress  the  head,  look  downwards,  elevate  the  body 
at  the  hips,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  powerful  stroke  with 
the  legs  and  an  upward  stroke  with  the  hands.  The  impetus 
thus  obtained  will  suffice  to  take  the  swimmer  to  the  bottom  in 
xo  ft.  of  water.  Once  under  the  surface  it  is  only  necessary  to 
keep  the  head  depressed  and  swim  by  means  of  the  breast  stroke 
in  order  to  find  the  object  of  search.  When  about  to  rise  to  the 
surface,  the  head  should  be  turned  backwards  with  the  eyes 
upwards,  and  a  vigorous  stroke  made  with  arms  and  legs. 
Plunging  is  not  v^ry  .generally  practised,  though  there  is  a 
championship  for  it.  A  plunge  is  a  standing  dive  made  head 
first  from  a  firm  take  off,  free  from  spring.  The  body  must  be 
kept  motionless  face  downwa]:ds,  no  progressive  movement 
must  be  imparted  other  than  the  action  of  the  dive.  The 
plunge  terminates  when  the  plunger  raises  his  face  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  With  the  ideja  of  preventii^  long  tests 
without  breathing,  it  was  deemed  in  X893  advisable  by  the 
S¥rimming  association  to  impose  a  time  limit  of  one  minute  in 
all  competitions.  Yet  even  with  this  time  limit,  over  80  ft.  has 
been  plunged.  In  Sweden  and  Germany  sldlled  forms  of 
acrobatic  and  gymnastic  diving  have  been  more  largely  practised 
than  in  England,  and  as  a  consequence  diving  in  those  countries 
is  in  a  much  higher  state  qf  perfection  than  in  England,  though 
even  in  England  great  improvement  has  been  made  owing  to  a 
large  influx  of  Swedish  teachers.  , 

Most  of  the  principal  races  are  decided  in  baths,  but  there  has 
been  a  tendency  of  late  years  to  revert  to  open  water  in  the 
summer  and  also  to  encou  age  Ibng-distance  swimming.  The 
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first  public  baths  in  Great  Britain  were  opened  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  Liverpool  in  1828  and  the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Act 
was  passed  in  1846,  the  first  of  the  London  parishes  to  adopt  the 
act  being  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  who  opened  baths  in  Green 
Street,  Leicester  Square  in  1846.  Since  then  pubhc  baths 
have  been  erected  all  over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  bath 
swimming  has  become,  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  reasonable  open 
water  accommodation,  the  principal  means  of  the  teaching  of 
the  young.  But  open  water  swimming,  and  more  particularly 
swinuning  in  the  sea,  is  the  best  training  and  practice  for  those 
who  really  love  the  art,  because  they  are  able  to  swim  under 
normal  climatic  conditions,  instead  of  in  tepid  water.  Many 
persons  in  England  bathe  in  the  open  all  the  year  round,  notably 
in  the  Serpentine  in  London,  on  the  sea*coast  and  in  various 
inland  waters. 

When  bathing  in  the  open,  care  has  to  be  taken  to  avoid  weeds 
or  undercurrents.  In  the  event  of  accidentally  getting  hold  of 
a  bed  of  weeds,  the  swimmer  should  cease  kicking  and  work 
with  the  arms,  and  the  current  will  then  take  him  through.  If 
he  tries  to  swim  the  weeds  wiU  entangle  his  l^;s  and  put  him  in 
an  awkward  plight.  If  he  be  carried  away  by  a  current  in  a 
river,  he  should  select  a  spot  on  either  bank  and  swim  diagonally 
towards  it,  never  minding  where  he  has  left  his  clothes.  When 
in  the  sea,  the  conditions  are  not  always  the  same,  though  the 
general  rule  of  swimming  diagonally  for  shore  also  applies. 
For  sea  bathing,  however,  it  is  far  better,  no  matter  how  good 
a  swimmer  one  may  be,  to  have  a  boat  in  attendance.  Before 
bathing  in  any  strange  place,  the  swimmer  should  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  currents  and  the  direction  of  the  tide. 
When  the  tide  is  going  out  the  course  should  be  made  along  the 
coast,  qlose  in  shore.  In  a  rough  sea  the  swimmer  should  not 
attempt  to  breast  the  waves,  but  as  each  wave  rises  he  should 
swim  through,  thereby  saving  himself  from  buffeting,  which  if 
long  continued  would  cause  insensibility  or  else  great  waste  of 
physical  power.  When  using  a  boat  for  bathing  the  best  way 
is  to  dive  from  the  stem,  to  which  some  steps  or  a  rope  ladder 
should  be  fixed,  in  order  to  aid  the  swimmer  when  getting  in 
again.  Failing  these  being  at  hand,  the  best  way  is  to  lay  hold 
of  the  stem  with  both  hands  and  then,  making  a  hard  rising  kick,  '^ 
raise  the  body  till  it  rests  on  the  edge  of  the  hips.  Then  smartly 
slip  the  hands  a  little  forward,  turn  to  a  sitting  position  and  enter 
the  boat. 

Speed  swimming  records  are  so  frequently  altered,  that  students 
had  best  obtain  the  Amateur  Swimming  Association's  Annual  " 
Handbook,  in  which  are  detailed  the  accepted  records  up  to 
date.  The  improvement  in  speed  has  been  most  remarkable. 
In  1877  the  mile  amateur  record  was  29  m.  2$^  sees.;  and  that 
stood  until  1892.  The  record  in  1907  was  24  m.  42 1  sees,  made 
by  Mr  D.  Billington.  The  hundred  yards  record  has  been 
similarly  reduced.  In  1878  it  was  i  m.  16}  sees.;  in  1888  it 
had  been  lowered  by  Mr  J.  Nuttall  to  i  m.  6i  sees.;  and  in 
1907  Mr  C.  M.  Daniels,  of  America,  created  a  world's  record 
of  55!^  sees.  The  records  over  intermediate  distances  have 
also  been  con^derably  lowered  and  many  long-distance  swimming 
records  have  from  time  to  time  been  created.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  long-distance  swims  is  the  race  which  is 
known  as  the  "  Swim  through  London,"  from  Richmond  lock 
and  weir  to  Blackfriars,  which  was  instituted  in  1907  and  won 
by  Mr  J.  A,  Jarvis  of  Leicester,  in  3  hours  24  minutes  6f  sees. 
In  this  event  34  started,  and  21  finished  the  distance,  which 
goes  to  show  that  much  attention  is  being  devoted  to  long- 
distance trials;  in  this  event  Miss  Lilian  M.  Smith  finished 
fourteenth.  Much  interest  has  centred  in  attempts  to  swim 
across  the  English  Channel;  Captain  Webb,  D.  Dalton  and  F. 
Cavill,  all  claim  to  have  done  it,  but  only  the  swim  of  Captain 
Webb  has  been  accepted  as  genuine.  The  first  recorded  attempt 
was  made  on  the  24th  of  August  1872  by  J.  B.  Johnson,  who 
started  from  Dover,  but  remained  in  the  water  only  65  minutes. 
It  was  on  the  12th  of  August  1875  that  Captain  Matthew  Webb 
made  his  first  attempt.  He  started  from  Dover  and  remained 
in  the  water  6  hours  49  m.,  when  the  weather  became  too  rough 
for  him  to  continue.     It  is  estimated  that  he  was  about  13}  m. 
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across  when  he  had  to  give  up.  On  the  24th-25th  of  August 
1875,  he  swam  across  the  English  Channel,  diving  from  the 
Admiralty  Pier,  Dover,  and  touching  Calais  sands,  France, 
after  swimming  for  21  hours  45  m.  It  is  the  greatest  swim  ever 
recorded,  and  at  the  time  of  the  accomplishment  created  a  great 
sensation  in  England.  Since  this  great  achievement,  numerous 
unsucces^ul  attempts  have  been  made,  the  best  being  those  of 
Montague  Holbein,  Jabez  Wolff  and  T.  W.  Burgess,  and  their 
efforts  created  an  interest  in  long-distance  swimming  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  which  has  resulted  in  the  accomplishment  of  trials 
and  tests  once  thought  impossible. 

Bibliography.— The  literature  of  the  subject  of  swimming  is 
considerable ;  the  most  useful  work  of  |:eneral  reference  is  Swimming, 
by  Ralph  Thomas  (London,  1904^,  with  bibliography.  Other  chief 
works  on  the  technic  of  swimmmg  that  may  be  mentioned  are: 
Thevenot,  The  Art  of  Swimming  (London,  1789);  Steedraan,  Manual 
of  Swimming  (Melbourne,  1867);  W.  Wilson,  The  Swimming  Instruc- 
tor (London,  1883) ;  A.  Sinclair  and  W.  Henry,  Swimming  (Badmin- 
ton Library^,  London,  1893);  C.  M.  Daniels,  How  to  Swim  and  Save 
Life  (Spalding's  Library,  London,  1907).  (W.  Hy.) 

SWINBURNB,  ALGERNON  CHARLES  (183  7-1909),  English 
poet  and  critic,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  sth  of  April  1837. 
He  was  the  son  of  Admiral  Charles  Henry  Swinburne  (of  an  old 
Northumbrian  family)  and  of  Lady  Jane  Henrietta,  a  daughter 
of  George,  3rd  earl  of  Ashburnham.  It  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  by  accident  that  Swinburne  owned  London  for  his 
birthplace,  since  he  was  removed  from  it  inmiediately,  and  always 
felt  a  cordial  dislike  for  the  surroundings  and  influences  of  life 
in  the  heart  of  a  great  dty.  His  own  childhood  was  spent  in  a 
very  different  environment.  His  grandfather,  Sir  John  Edward 
Swinburne,  bart.,  owned  an  estate  in  Northumberland,  and  his 
father,  the  admiral,  bought  a  beautiful  spot  between  Ventnor 
and  Niton  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  called  East  Dene,  together  with 
a  strip  of  undercliff  known  as  the  Landslip.  The  two  homes 
were  in  a  sense  amalgamated.  Sir  Edward  used  to  spend  half 
the  year  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  admiral's  family  shared 
his  northern  home  for  the  other  half;  so  that  the  poet's  earliest 
recollections  took  the  form  of  strangely  contrasted  emotions, 
inspired  on  the  one  hand  by  the  bleak  north,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  luxuriant  and  tepid  south.  Of  the  two,  the  influences  of 
the  island  are,  perhaps  naturally,  the  stronger  in  his  poetry; 
and  many  of  his  most  beautiful  pieces  were  actually  written  at 
the  Orchard,  an  exquisite  spot  by  Niton  Bay,  which  belonged 
to  relatives  of  the  poet,  and  at  which  he  was  a  constant  visitor. 

After  some  years  of  private  tuition,  Swinburne  was  sent  to 
Eton,  where  he  remained  for  five  years,  proceeding  to  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  in  1857.  He  was  three  years  at  the  University, 
but  left  without  taking  a  degree.  Clearly  he  must  have  culti- 
vated while  there  his  passionate  and  altogether  unacademic  love 
for  the  literature  of  Greece;  but  his  undergraduate  career  was 
unattended  by  university  successes,  beyond  the  Taylorian  prize 
for  French  and  Italian,  which  he  gained  in  1858.  He  contributed 
to  the  "  Undergraduate  Papers,"  published  during  his  first  year, 
under  the  editorship  of  John  Nichol,  and  he  wrote  a  good  deal 
of  poetry  from  time  to  time,  but  his  name  was  probably  regarded 
without  much  favour  by  the  college  authorities.  He  took  a 
second  class  in  classical  moderations  in  1858,  but  his  name  does 
not  occur  in  any  of  the  "  Final "  honour  schools.  He  left 
Oxford  in  i860,  and  in  the  same  year  published  those  remark- 
able dramas.  The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosamond,  which,  despite 
a  certain  rigidity  of  style,  must  be  considered  a  wonderful  per- 
formance for  so  young  a  poet,  being  fuller  of  dramatic  energy 
than  most  of  his  later  plays,  and  rich  in  really  magnificent  blank 
verse.  The  volume  was  scarcely  noticed  at  the  time,  but  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  one  or  two  literary  judges,  and  was 
toy  them  regarded  as  a  first  appearance  of  uncommon  promise, 
iqlt  is  a  mistake  to  say,  as  most  biographers  do,  that  Swinburne, 
«ifer  leaving  Oxford,  spent  some  time  in  Italy  with  Walter 
S»^age  Landor.  The  facts  are  quite  otherwise.  The  Swin- 
WoW  family  went  for  a  few  weeks  to  Italy,  where  the  poet's 
fattlaer.  Lady  Jane,  had  been  educated,  and  among  other  places 
tig^visited  Fiesole,  where  Landor  was  then  living  in  the  house 
thatf^ad  been  arranged  for  him  by  the  kindness  of  the  Brownings. 


Swinburne  was  a  great  admirer  of  Landor,  and,  knowing  that 
he  was  likely  to  be  in  the  same  town  with  him,  had  provided 
himself  with  an  introduction  from  his  friend,  Richard  Monckton 
Milnes.  Landor  and  Swinburne  met  and  conversed,  with  great 
interest  and  mutual  esteem;  but  the  meetings  were  not  for  more 
than  an  hour  at  a  time,  nor  did  they  exceed  four  or  five  in  number. 
Swinburne  never  lived  in  Italy  for  any  length  of  time.  In  1865 
appeared  the  lyrical  tragedy  of  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  followed 
in  the  next  year  by  the  famous  Poems  and  BaUads,  and  with 
them  the  poet  took  the  public  gaze,  and  began  to  enjoy  at  once 
a  vogue  that  may  almost  be  likened  to  the  vogue  of  Byron. 
His  sudden  and  imperative  attraction  did  not,  it  is  true,  extend, 
like  Byron's,  to  the  unliterary;  but  among  lovers  of  poetry  it 
was  sweeping,  permeating  and  sincere.  The  Poems  and  BaUads 
were  vehemently  attacked,  but  Dolores  and  FausHne  were  on 
everyone's  lips:  as  a  poet  of  the  time  has  said,  "  We  all  went 
about  chanting  to  one  another  these  new,  astonishing  melodies.'' 
Chastelard,  which  appeared  between  Atalania  and  Poems  and 
Ballads y  enjoyed  perhaps  less  unstinted  attention;  but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  by  the  close  of  his  thirtieth  year,  in  spite 
of  hostility  and  detraction,  Swinburne  had  not  only  placed 
himself  in  the  highest  rank  of  contemporary  poets,  but  had 
even  established  himself  as  leader  of  a  choir  of  singers  to  whom 
he  was  at  once  master  and  prophet . 

Meanwhile,  his  private  life  was  disturbed  by  troublous 
influences.  A  favourite  sister  died  at  East  Dene,  and  was 
buried  in  the  little  shady  churchyard  of  Boncfaurch.  Her  loss 
overwhelmed  the  poet's  father  with  grief,  and  he  could  no  longer 
tolerate  the  house  that  was  so  full  of  tender  memories.  So  the 
family  moved  to  Holmwood,  in  the  Thames  Valley,  near  Read- 
ing, and  the  poet,  being  now  within  sound  of  the  London  h'teraty 
world,  grew  anxious  to  mix  in  the  company  of  the  small  body  of 
men  who  shared  his  S3nnpathies  and  tastes.  Rooms  were  found 
for  him  in  North  Crescent,  off  Oxford  Street,  and  he  was  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  London  life.  The  Pre-Raphaelite  movement 
was  in  full  swing,  and  for  the  next  few  years  he  was  involved  in 
a  rush  of  fresh  emotions  and  rapidly  changing  loyalties.  It  is 
indeed  necessary  to  any  appreciation  of  Swinburne's  genius 
that  one  should  understand  that  his  inspiration  "was  almost 
invariably  derivative.  His  first  book  is  deliberately  Shake- 
spearian in  design  and  expression;  the  Atalanta;  of  course,  is 
equally  deliberate  in  its  pursuit  of  the  Hellenic  spirit.  Then, 
with  a  wider  swing  of  the  pendulum,  he  recedes,  in  Poems  and 
BaUads,  to  the  example  of  Baudelaire  and  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
themselves;  with  the  Song  of  Italy  (1867)  he  is  drawing  towards 
the  revolt  of  Mazzini;  by  the  time  Songs  before  Sunrise  are  com- 
pleted (in  187 1 )  he  is  altogether  under  the  influence  of  Victor 
Hugo,  while  Rome  has  become  to  him  "  first  name  of  the  world's 
names."  But,  if  Swinburne's  inspiration  was  derivative,  his 
manner  was  in  no  sense  imitative;  he  brought  to  poetry  a  spirit 
entirely  his  own,  and  a  method  even  more  individual  than  his 
spirit.  In  summing  up  his  work  we  shall  seek  to  indicate  wherein 
his  originality  and  his  service  to  poetry  has  lain ;» meanwhile, 
it  is  well  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  influences  which 
touched  him  and  the  original,  personal  fashion  in  which  he 
assumed  those  influences,  and  made  them  his  own.  The  spirit 
of  Swinburne's  muse  was  always  a  spirit  of  revolution.  In 
Poems  and  BaUads  the  revolt  is  against  moral  conventions  and 
restraints;  in  Songs  before  Sunrise  the  arena  of  the  contest  is  no 
longer  the  sensual  sphere,  but  the  political  and  the  ecclesiastical. 
The  detestation  of  kings  and  priests,  which  marked  so  much 
of  the  work  of  his  maturity,  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  Swin- 
burne's language  is  sometimes  tinged  with  extravagance  and  an 
almost  virulent  animosity.  With  Botkwell  (1874)  he  returned 
to  drama  and  the  story  of  Mary  Stuart.  The  play  has  fiDe 
scenes  and  is  burning  with  poetry,  but  its  length  not  only 
precludes  patient  enjojrment,  but  transcends  aU  possibilities 
of  harmcmious  unity.  Erecktheus  (1876)  "was  a  return  to  the 
Greek  inspiration  of  Atalanta]  and  then  in  the  second  series 
of  Poems  and  Ballads  (1878)  the  French  influence  is  seen  to 
be  at  work,  and  Victor  Hugo  begins  to  hold  alone  the  place 
possessed,  at  different  times,  by  Baudelaire  and  Mazzini.     At 
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this  time  Swinburne's  energy  was  at  fever  height;  in  1879  he 
published  his  eloquent  Sttidy  of  Shakespeare^  and  in  1880  no 
fewer  than  three  volun^es,  The  Modern  Heptalogiaf  a  brilliant 
anonymous  essay  in  parody,  Songs  of  the  Springtides^  and 
Studies  in  Song,  It  was  shortly  after  this  date  that  Swinburne's 
friendship  for  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  (then  Theodore  Watts) 
grew  into  one  of  almost  more  than  brotherly  intimacy.  After 
1880  Swinburne's  life  remained  without  disturbing  event, 
devoted  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  literature  in  peace  and  leisure. 
The  conclusion  of  the  Elizabethan  trilogy,  Mary  Stuart,  was 
published  in  1881,  and  in  the  following  year  Tristram  ofLyonesse, 
a  wonderfully  individual  contribution  to  the  modem  treatment 
of  the  Arthurian  legend,  in  which  the  heroic  couplet  is  made  to 
assume  opulent,  romantic  cadences  of  which  it  had  hitherto 
seemed  incapable.  Among  the  publications  of  the  next  few 
years  must  be  mentioned  A  Century  of  Roundels,  1883;  A  Mid- 
summer Holiday,  1884;  and  Miscellanies,  1886.  The  current 
of  his  poetry,  indeed,  continued  imchecked;  and  though  it 
would  be  vain  to  pretend  that  he  added  greatly  either  to  the 
range  of  his  subjects  or  to  the  fecundity  of  his  versification, 
it  is  at  least  true  that  his  melody  was  unbroken,  and  his  mag- 
nificent torrent  of  words  inexhaustible.  His  Marino  Faliero 
(1885)  and  Locrine  (1887)  have  passages  of  power  and  intensity 
unsurpassed  in  any  of  his  earlier  work,  and  the  rich  metrical 
effects  of  Asirophel  (1894)  and  The  Tale  of  Balin  (1896)  are 
inferior  in  music  and  range  to  none  but  his  own  masterpieces. 
In  1899  appeared  his  Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  Lombards;  in 
1908  his  Duke  of  Gardia'^  and  in  1904  was  begun  the  publication 
of  a  collected  edition  of  his  Poems  and  Dramas  in  eleven 
volumes. 

Besides  this  wealth  of  poetry,  Swinburne  was  active  as  a  critic, 
and  several  volimies  of  fine  impassioned  prose  testify  to  the  variety 
and  fluctuation  of  his  literary  allegiances.  His  Note  on  Charlotte 
Bront'i  (1877)  must  be  read  by  every  student  of  its  subject;  the 
Study  of  Shakespeare  (1880) — ^followed  in  1909  by  The  Age  of 
Shakespeare — ^is  full  of  vigoroTis  and  arresting  thought,  and  many 
of  his  scattered  essays  are  rich  in  suggestion  and  appreciation. 
His  studies  of  Elizabethan  literature  are,  indeed,  full  of  "  the 
noble  tribute  of  praise,"  and  no  contemporary  critic  did  so 
much  to  revive  an  interest  in  that  wonderful  period  of  dramatic 
recrudescence,  the  side-issues  of  which  have  been  generally 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  pervading  and  dominating  genius 
of  Shakespeare.  Where  his  enthusiasm  was  heart-whole,  Swin- 
burne's appreciation  was  stimulating  and  infectious,  but  the 
very  qualities  which  give  his  poetry  its  imique  charm  and 
character  were  antipathetic  to  his  success  as  a  critic.  He  had 
very  little  capacity  for  cool  and  reasoned  judgment,  and  his 
criticism  is  often  a  tangled  thicket  of  prejudices  and  predilec- 
tions. He  was,  of  course,  a  master  of  the  phrase;  and  it  never 
happened  that  he  touched  a  subject  without  iUuminating  it 
with  some  lightning-flash  of  genius,  some  vivid  penetrating 
suggestion  that  outflames  its  shadowy  and  confused  environ- 
ment. But  no  one  of  his  studies  is  satisfactory  as  a  whole; 
the  facility  for  sustained  exercise  of  the  judgment  was  denied 
him,  and  even  his  best  appreciations  are  disfigured  by  error  in 
taste  and  proportion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  is  aroused 
to  literary  indignation  the  avalanche  of  his  invective  sweeps 
before  it  judgment,  taste  and  dignity.  His  dislikes  have  all  the 
superlative  violence  of  his  affections,  and  while  both  aHke  present 
points  of  gi'eat  interest  to  the  analyst,  revealing  as  they  do  a 
rich,  varied  and  fearless  individuality,  the  criticism  which  his 
hatreds  evoke  is  seldom  a  safe  guide.  His  prose  work  also 
includes  an  early  novel  of  some  interest,  Lovers  Crosscurrents, 
disinterred  from  a  defunct  weekly,  the  Toiler,  and  revised  for 
publication  in  1905. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  criticism  of  Swinburne's  prose, 
th^e  b  at  least  no  question  of  the  quality  of  his  poetry,  or  of 
its  important  position  in  the  evolution  of  English  literary  form. 
To  treat  first  of  its  technique,  it  may  safely  be  said  to  have 
revolutionized  the  whole  system  of  metrical  expression.  It 
found  EngHsh  poetry  bound  in  the  bondage  of  the  iambic;  it 
left  it  revelling  in  the  freedom  of  the  choriambus,  the  dactyl 


and  the  anapaest.  Enthrdy  new  effects;  a  richness  of  orchestra* 
tion  resembling  the  harmony  of  a  band  of  many  instruments; 
the  thunder  of  the  waves,  and  the  lisp  of  leaves  in  the  wind; 
these,  and  a  score  other  astonishing  poetic  developments  were 
allied  in  his  poetry  to  a  mastery  of  language  and  an  overwhelm* 
ing  impulse  towards  beauty  of  form  and  ezquisiteness  of  imagina- 
tion. In  Tristram  of  Lyonesse  the  heroic  couplet  underwent 
a  complete  metamorphosis.  No  longer  wedded  to  antithesis  and 
a  sharp  caesura,  it  grew  into  a  rich  melodious  measure,  capable 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  notes  and  harmonies,  palpitating, 
intense.  The  service  which  Swinburne  rendered  to  the  English 
language  as  a  vehicle  for  lyrical  effect  is  simply  incalculable. 
He  revolutionized  the  entire  scheme  of  English  prosody. 
Nor  was  his  singular  vogue  due  only  to  this  extraordinary 
metrical  ingenuity.  The  effect  of  his  artistic  personality  was 
in  itself  intoxicating,  even  delirious.  He  was  the  poet  of  youth 
insurgent  against  ail  the  restraints  of  conventionality  and 
custom.  The  young  lover  of  poetry,  when  first  he  encounters 
Swinburne's  influence,  is  almost  bound  to  be  swept  away  by  it; 
the  wild,  extravagant  licence,  the  apparent  sincerity,  the  vigour 
and  the  verve,  cry  directly  to  the  aspirations  of  youth  like  a 
clarion  in  the  wilderness.  But,  while  this  is  inevitable,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  critical  lover  of  poetry  outgrows  an  unquestion- 
ing allegiance  to  the  Swinbumian  mood  more  quickly  than  any 
other  of  the  diverse  emotions  aroused  by  the  study  of  the  great 
pwets.  It  is  not  that  what  has  been  called  his  ''  pan^anthro- 
pism"  — ^his  universal  worship  of  the  holy  spirit  of  msui — ^is  in 
itsdf  an  tmsound  philosophy;  there  have  been  many  creeds 
founded  on  such  a  basis  which  have  impregnably  withstood  the 
attacks  of  criticism.  But  the  unsoundness  of  Swinburne's 
philosophy  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  celebrates  the  spirit  of  man 
«igaged  in  a  defiant  rebellion  that  leads  nowhere;  and  that  as 
a  '^  criticism  of  life "  it  has  neither  finality  nor  a  sufficiently 
high  seriousness  of  purpose.  Walt  Whitman  preaches  very, 
much  the  same  gospel  of  the  **  body  electric "  and  the  glory  of 
human  nature;  but  Whitman's  attitude  is  far  saner,  far  more 
satisfying  than  Swinbiume's,  for  it  is  concerned  with  the  human 
spirit  realizing  itself  in  accordance  with  the  undiangeable  laws 
of  nature;  while  Swinburne's  enthusiasm  is,  naore  often  than 
not,  directed  to  a  s(Hritual  revolution  which  sets  the  laws  of 
nature  at  defiance.  It  is  impossible  to  acquit  his  poetry  entirely 
of  the  charge  of  an  animahsm  which  wars  against  the  higher 
issues  of  the  spirit — an  animalism  sometimes  of  love,  sometimes 
of  hatred,  but,  in  both  extremes,  out  of  centre  and  harmony. 

Yet,  when  everything  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  against 
the  unaesthetic  violences  of  the  poet's  excesses,  his  service  to 
contemporary  poetry  outweighed  all  disadvantages.  No  one 
did  more  to  free  English  literature  from  the  shackles  of  formalism ; 
no  one,  among  his  contemporaries,  pursued  the  poetic  calling 
with  so  smcere  and  resplendent  an  allegiance  to  the  claims  of 
absolute  and  unadulterated  poetry.  Some  Ekiglish  poets  have 
turned  preachers;  others  have  been  seduced  by  the  attractions 
of  philosophy;  but  Swinburne  always  remained  an  artist 
absorbed  in  a  lyrical  ecstasy,  a  singer  and  not  a  seer.  When 
the  history  of  Victorian  poetry  comes  to  be  written,  it  will  be 
found  that  his  personality  was,  in  its  due  perspective,  among  the 
most  potent  of  his  time;  and  as  an  artistic  influence  it  will  be 
pronoimced  both  inspiring  and  beneficent.  The  topics  that  he 
touched  were  often  ephemeral;  the  causes  that  he  celebrated 
will,  many  of  them,  wither  and  desiccate;  but  the  magnificent 
freedom  and  lyrical  resource  which  he  introduced  into  the 
language  will  enlarge  its  borders  and  extend  its  sway  so  long 
as  English  poetry  survives. 

On  the  loth  of  April  1909,  after  a  short  attack  of  influenza 
followed  by  pneumonia,  the  great  poet  died  at  the  house  on 
Putney  Hill,  "  The  Pines,"  where  with  Mr  Watts-Dunton  he 
had  lived  for  many  years.  He  was  buried  at  Bonchurch,  Isle 
of  Wight.  (E.  G.) 

SWINDON,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Cricklade  parliamentary  division  of  Wiltshhre,  England,  77i  m. 
W.  of  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1891), 
53,001;  (1901),  45,006.    It  has  two  parts.  New  and  Old.    The 
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new  town  grew  up  around  the  vast  locomotive  and  wagon  works 
of  the  Great  Western  railway,  and  is  an  important  junction  on 
that  system  with  a  separate  station  on  the  Midland  and  South- 
western Junction  railway.  It  arose  rapidly  on  a  strip  of  waste 
land,  and  churches  and  chapels  were  built  for  the  workmen, 
whose  numbers  soon  exceeded  10,000.  Each  man  contributes 
to  a  medical  fund  which  maintains  the  fever,  accident  and  general 
hospitals,  providing  also  laundries  and  baths.  There  are  a 
mechanics'  institute,  containing  a  large  library,  theatre,  reading- 
rooms  and  lecture-hall.  The  company  owns  a  park  with  football 
and  cricket  grounds.  An  aisle  of  St  Saviour's  Church,  dedicated 
in  1905,  was  built  by  the  priest  and  congregation  with  their 
own  hands.  The  picturesque  old  town  stands  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  Gloucestershire  borders,  the  White  Horse  Vale  and 
Lamboum  Down  in  Berkshire,  and  the  great  chalk  uplands  of 
Marlborough;  while  the  camps  of  Blunsdon,  Kingsbury,  Barbury 
and  Badbury  are  all  visible.  Here  the  chief  buildings  are  the 
church,  town-hall,  market-hall  and  com  exchange.  Old  Swindon 
received  the  right  of  holding  a  fair  from  Charles  I.  Coate 
Reservoir,  less  than  2  m.  south-east,  is  a  broad  lake  which  supplies 
a  branch  of  the  Berks  and  Wilts  Canal.  Its  shores  are  beautifully 
wooded,  and  it  abounds  with  fish.  Swindon  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  1 2  aldermen  and  36  councillors.   Area,  4265  acres. 

SWINE»  a  name  properly  applicable  to  the  domesticated 
pig  {Sus  scrofa)y  but  also  including  its  wild  relatives.  As  stated 
in  the  article  Artiodactyla,  these  animals  typify  the  family 
Suidae,  which,  with  the  Hippopotamidae,  constitute  the  section 
Stiina,  a  group  of  equal  rank  with  the  Pecora.  The  Suidae 
are  divisible  into  the  true  Old  World  swine  (Suinae)  and  the 
American  peccaries  (Dicotylinae).  Of  the  former  the  leading 
characteristics  are  as  follows:  an  elongated  mobile  snout,  with 
an  expanded,  truncated,  nearly  naked,  flat,  oval  terminal  surface 
in  which  the  nostrils  are  placed.  Feet  narrow,  with  four  com- 
pletely developed  toes  on  each.  Hoofs  of  the  two  middle  toes 
with  their  contiguous  surfaces  flattened.  The  outer  toes  not 
reaching  to  the  ground  in  the  ordinary  walking  position.  Teeth 
variable  in  number,  owing  to  the  suppression  in  some  forms 
of  an  upper  incisor  and  one  or  more  premolars. 

In  the  typical  genus  Sus,  as  exemplified  by  domesticated  pigs 
(see  Pig)  and  the  wild  boar  (see  Boar),  the  dentition  is  i.|,  c,{,  p.i, 
tn.l;  total  4J.;  the  upper  incisors  diminishing  rapidly  in  size  from  the 
first  to  the  tnird,  and  the  lower  incisors  long,  narrow,  closely  approxi- 
mated, and  almost  horizontal  in  position,  their  tips  inclining  towards 
the  middle  line,  the  second  slightly  latter  than  the  first,  the  third 
much  smaller.  The  tusks  or  canines  are  strongly  developed,  with 


Fig.  1. — Dentition  of  Boar  (Sus  scrofa), 

persistent  roots  and  a  partial  enamel  covering,  those  of  the  upper 
jaw  not  having  the  usual  downward  direction,  but  curving  out- 
wards, upwards  and  finally  inwards,  while  those  of  the  lower 
jaw  are  directed  upwards  and  outwards  with  a  gentle  backward 
curve,  their  hinder  edges  working  and  wearing  against  the  front 
edges  of  the  upper  pair.  The  tusks  appear  externally  to  the 
mouth,  the  form  of  the  upper  lip  being  modified  to  allow  of 
their  protrusion,  but  are  much  less  developed  in  females  than 
in  males.    The  teeth  of  the   molar  series   gradually   increase  in 


size  and  complexity  from  first  to  last,  and  are  arranged  in  contiguous 
series,  except  that  the  first  lower  premolar  is  separated  by  an  interval 
from  the  second.  First  and  second  upper  premolars  with  compressed 
crowns  and  two  roots;  and  the  thircl  and  fourth  with  an  inner  lobe 
of  the  crown,  and  an  additional  pair  of  roots.  The  first  and  second 
molars  have  quadrate  crowns,  with  four  principal  obtuse  conical 
cusps,  around  which  numerous  accessory  cusps  are  clustered.  The 
crown  of  the  third  molar  is  nearly  as  long  as  those  of  the  first  and 
second  together,  having,  in  addition  to  tlie  four  principal  lobes,  a 
large  posterior  heel,  composed  of  clustered  conical  cusps,  and  sup 
ported  by  additional  roots.  The  lower  molars  resemble  generaUy 
those  of  the  upper  jaw,  but  are  narrower.  Milk  dentition :  i.  f ,  c.|,  m.  I ; 
total  28 — ^the  first  permanent  premolar  having  no  predecessor. 
The  third  incisor  in  both  upper  and  lower  jaws  is  large,  developed 
before  the  others,  with  much  the  size,  form  and  direction  of  the 
canine.  Vertebrae:  C.  7,  D.  13-14,  L.  6,  S.  4,  Ca.  20^24.  The  hairy 
covering  of  the  body  varies  under  different  conditions  oC  climate, 
but  when  best  developed,  as  in  the  European  wild  boar,  consists  of 
long  stiff  bristles,  abundant  on  the  back  and  sides,  and  of  a  close 
softer  curling  under-coat. 

All  the  typical  swine  are  further  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
the  young  are  longitudinally  striped  with  bands  of  dark  brown  and 
some  paler  tint ;  this  striped  coat  disappearing  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  this  peculiar  marking  is  rarely  seen 
in  domestic  pigs  in  any  part  of  the  world,  although  it  has  been 
occasionally  observed.  It  is  stated  by  Darwin  that  the  pigs  which 
have  run  wild  in  Jamaica  and  New  Granada  have  resumed  this 
aboriginal  character,  and  produce  longitudinally  8trif>ed  young; 
these  being  the  descendants  of  domestic  animals  introduced  from 
Europe  since  the  Spanish  conquest,  as  before  that  time  there  were 
no  true  pigs  in  the  New  World.  Another  character  by  which  the 
European  domesticated  pig  differs  from  any  of  the  wild  species  is 
the  concave  outline  of  the  frontal  region  of  the  skull. 

In  the  wild  boar  (Sus  scrofa)  the  upper  or  hinder  surface  of 
the  lower  tusk,  which  has  no  enamel,  inclines  obliquely  outwards 
and  is  broader  than  the  outer  surface.    The  distributional  area 


Fig.  2. — Wild  Boar  and  Young  (Sus  scrofa), 

of  this  species  includes  northern  Africa,  Europe  and  central 
and  northern  Asia  as  far  as  Amurland.  Whether  the  Nubian 
S.  senarensis  is  really  distinct,  seems  doubtful.  To  the  same 
group  belongs  the  Indian  S,  cristaius,  distinguished  by  the  more 
pronounced  development  of  the  crest  of  long  hairs  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  closely  related  to  the  next  species.  The  third 
species  is  the  banded  pig  S,  vUtaius,  of  Sumatra,  characterized 
by  having  a  broad  reddish  or  whitish  band  running  from  the 
middle  of  the  snout  along  the  upper  lip  to  disappear  on  the  side 
of  the  neck;  the  skull  being  short  and  high,  with  the  facial 
portion  of  the  lachrymal  bone  small.  Races  of  this  type  are 
also  met  with  in  Java,  Cochin-China  and  Formosa;  the  pig 
from  the  latter  island  having  been  named  5.  tHivanus:  Near 
akin  is  the  Japanese  5.  leucomystax  and  the  small  Andamanese 
5.  andamanensis.  Whether  the  New  Guinea  5.  papuensis 
and  S.  niger  are  really  indigenous  members  of  this  group  or 
modified  descendants  of  European  tame  pigs  is  doubtful; 
although  the  general  character  of  the  Papuan  fauna  supi>orts 
the  idea  that  they  are  introduced. 
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A  second  group  is  typified  by  the  warty  pig,  S,  verrucosus ^ 
of  Java,  in  which  the  hinder  or  upper  unenamelled  surface  of 
the  lower  tusk  is  narrower  than  the  outer,  concave,  and  set  nearly 
in  the  long  aads  of  the  skull.  The  skull  itself  is  elongated,  with 
comparatively  simple  and  primitive  molars,  the  latter  being 
relatively  short.  There  are  also  three  small  warts  on  each  side 
of  the  face,  the  ^gest  of  which  is  just  below  the  eye  and  carries 
long  bristles.  The  small  S,  celebensis  of  Celebes  and  5.  philips 
pinensis  are  probably  only  varieties  of  this  species.  The 
bearded  pig  S.  barhatus  (^longirostris)  of  Borneo  is  a  very 
distinct  member  of  this  group,  distinguished  by  the  great 
elongation  of  the  skull,  and  the  presence  of  a  tuft  of  long  hair 
near  the  muzzle.  In  Sumatra  it  is  represented  by  the  sub- 
species S.  b,  oif  and  in  south-west  Borneo  by  S.  b,  gargantua. 

Some  doubt  exists  whether  the  pygmy  hog  of  the  Nepal 
Terai,  which  is  not  much  larger  than  a  hare,  is  best  regarded 
as  a  member  of  the  t3rpical  genus,  under  the  name  of  Sus  salvanius 
or  as  representing  a  genus  by  itself,  with  the  title  Forcula 
saltania. 

Similar  doubts  have  also  been  entertained  with  regard  to 
the  African  bush-pigs  or  river-hogs,  but  from  geographical 
considerations  alone  these  are  but  regarded  as  representing  a 
separate  genus,  PolamochoeruSy  although  they  are  nearly  allied 
to  the  verrucosus  group  of  Sus.  They  are  specially  distinguished 
by  the  great  development  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  zygomatic 
arch  of  the  skull,  and  by  the  presence  in  the  boars  of  a  homy 
protuberance  of  the  skin  in  front  of  each  eye,  which  overlies  a 
tuberosity  on  the  nasal  bone;  the  molars  are  also  small  and  simple, 
and  the  anterior  premolars  are  generally  shed  at  an  early  stage 
of  life.  The  group  is  represented  in  Madagascar,  as  well  as  in 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara.    (See  River-Hog.) 

The  recently  discovered  Hylochoerus  of  the  equatorial  forest- 
districts  of  Africa  comes  nearest  to  the  imder-mentioned  wart- 
hogs,  but  the  skull  is  of  a  much  less  specialized  type,  while  the 
upper  tusks  are  much  smaller  although  they  have  the  same 
general  cxirvature  and  direction,  and  the  cheek-teeth  lack  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  those  of  Phacochoerus,  although  they 
present  a  certain  approximation  thereto.  On  tJie  other  hand, 
resemblance  to  that  genus  is  shown  by  the  reduction  of  the  upper 
incisors  to  a  single  pair.  The  skin  is  clothed  with  a  thick  coat 
of  coarse  black  hair  of  a  bristly  nature,  but  there  are  a  few 
whitish  hairs  on  the  face  and  in  the  groin. 

In  the  African  wart-hogs  (Phacochoerus),  which  take  their  name 
from  the  large  warty  lobes  projecting  from  each  side  of  the  face,  the 
teeth  are  remarkably  modified.  The  milk-dentition,  and  even  the 
early  condition  of  the  permanent  dentition,  is  formed  on  the  same 
general  type  as  that  of  Sus,  except  that  certain  teeth  are  absent,  the 
formula  oeing  t},  c{,  />{»  m|,  total  34;  but  as  aee  advances  all  the 
teeth  have  a  tendency  to  disappear,  except  tne  canines  and  the 
posterior  molars,  but  these,  which  in  some  cases  are  the  only  teeth 
left  in  the  jaws,  attain  an  extraordinary  development.  The  upper 
canines  especially  are  of  great  size,  and  curve  outwards,  forwards 
and  upwards.  Their  enamel  covering  is  confined  to  the  apex,  and 
soon  wears  away.  The  lower  caniries  are  much  more  lender,  but 
follow  the  same  curve ;  except  on  the  p)OSterior  surface,  their  crowns 
are  covered  with  enamel ;  both  pairs  of  canines  are  large  in  the  two 
sexes.  The  third  or  last  molar  tooth  of  both  jaws  is  of  great  size, 
and  presents  a  structure  at  first  sight  unlike  that  of  any  other 
mammal,  being  composed  of  numerous  (22-25)  parallel  cylinders  or 
columns,  each  with  pulp-cavity,  dentine  and  enamel-covering,  and 
packed  together  with  cement.  Examination  will,  however,  show 
that  a  modification  similar  to  that  which  has  transformed  the  com- 
paratively simple  molar  tooth  of  the  mastodon  into  the  extremely 
complex  grinder  of  the  Indian  elephant  has  served  to  change  the 
tootn  of  the  common  pig  into  that  of  Phacochoerus,  The  tul^rcles 
which  cluster  over  the  surface  of  the  crown  of  the  common  pig  are 
elongated  and  drawn  out  into  the  columns  of  the  wart-hog,  as  the 
low  transverse  ridges  of  the  mastodon^s  tooth  become  the  leaf-Kke 
plates  of  the  elephant's  molar.    (See  Wart- Hog.) 

The  last  existing  representative  of  the  Suidae  is  the  babirusa 
of  Celebes,  alone  representing  the  genus  of  the  same  name, 
and  readily  distinguished  by  the  extraordinary  size  and  form 
of  the  tusks  of  the  old  males.  (For  the  characteristics  of  this 
animal  see  Babikusa.) 

Extinct  Swine. — ^Species  of  Sus  are  met  with  in  PKocene  strata  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  Lower  Pliocene  S.  eryntanthius  of  Greece  and 
S.  giffinteus  and  S.  titan  of  India  being  enormous  animals;  the  last 


with  comparatively  simple  molars.  The  European  5.  palaeochoerus 
and  the  Indian  5.  hysudricus  are  smaller  forms;  the  first  exhibiting 
signs  of  relationship  with  Potamochoerus.  In  India  also  occurs 
lit^ohyus  distinguished  by  the  extremely  complicated  structure 
of  Its  molars^  In  the  European  Miocene  we  have  Hyotherium  and 
Palaeochoerus,, aofi  in  the  Upper  Oligocene  Propalaeochoerus,  which 
have  square  molars  without  any  tendency  to  a  selenodont  structure 
in  their  cusps.  Curiously  enough  a  selenodont  type  is,  however, 
apparent  in  those  of  the  imperfectly  known  Egyptian  Geniok^  of 
tne  Upper  Eocene,  the  earliest  species  which  can  be  included  in  the 
family.  Even  in  this  the  forward  direction  of  the  lower  incisors  is 
noticeable.  Choerabotamus  is  a  European  Oligocene  genus  with 
bunodonl  molars  which  show  a  conspicuous  basal  cinc^um  in  the 
lower  dentition;  the  first  premolar  is  absent.  In  the  European 
Miocene  Listriodon,  which  also  occurs  in  the  Indian  Tertiaries,  the 
molars  have  a  pair  of  transverse  ridges,  like  those  of  the  proboscidean 
Dinotherium  (q.v.) ;  but  the  genus  is  believed  to  be  related  to  the 
Oligocene  Doliockoerus  and  Choerotherium,  in  which  these  teeth  show 
a  more  normal  type  of  structure. 

For  the  genus  Etotheriumj  d  the  Lower  Miocene  and  Upper 
OKgocene  of  both  hemispheres,  which  is  often  placed  next  the 
Suidae.  see  AaxionA^XMb^  The  American  Dicotylinae  are  noticed 
under  Peccary.  (R.  L.*) 

8WINEMttNDB»  a  port  and  seaside  resort  of  Germany,  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Pomerania,  situated  at  the  east  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Usedom,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Swine 
which  connects  the  Stettiner  Hcff  with  the  Baltic  Fop.  <i^s)> 
13,272.  It  serves  as  the  outer  port  of  Stettin  (q.v.),  42  m.  distant 
by  water,  with  which,  as  with  HeringsdcMi,  it  has  direct  railway 
communication.  Its  broad  impaved  streets  and  one-stoiey 
houses  built  in  the  Dutch  style  give  it  an  ahnost  ru9tic  appear- 
ance, although  its  industries,  beyond  some  iishing,  are  entirely 
connected  with  its  shipping.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour,  the 
best  on  the  Prussian  Baltic  coast,  is  protected  by  two  long 
breakwaters,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  The  grand  lighthouse^ 
3i6  ft.  high,  rises  beside  the.new  docks  on  the  island  of  Wollin, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  Swine.  In  1897  the  river  con- 
tinuation of  the  Kaiserfahrt  was  opened  to  navigation,  and, 
further,  the  waterway  between  the  Haff  and  the  Baltic  was 
deepened  to  24  ft.  in  xqoo-xqoi  and  in  other  ways  improved. 
The  connexion  between  SwinemUnde  and  Stettin  is  kept  open 
in  winter  by  ice  breakers.  Formerly  ships  of  heayy  burden 
bound  for  Stettin  discharged  or  lightened  their  cargo  at  Swine- 
munde,  but  since  the  recent  deepening  of  the  river  Oder  they 
can  proceed  direct  to  the  larger  port. 

The  Swine,  the  central  and  shortest  passage  between  the 
Stettiner  Haff  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  was  formerly  flanked 
by  the  fishing  villages  of  West  and  East  Swine.  Towards  the 
beginning  of  last  century  it  was  made  navigable  for  large  ships, 
and  SwinemUnde,  which  was  founded  on  the  site  of  West 
Swine  in  174S,  was  fortified  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
town  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1765. 

See  Wittenberg,  Swinemdnde,  Aklbeck  und  Heringsdorf  (Linz» 
1893). 

SWING,  DAVID  (1830-1894),  American  clergyman,  was  bom 
of  Alsatian  stock  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  23rd  of  August 
1830.  He  spent  most  of  his  boyhood  on  a  farm  and  earned  his 
schooling;  graduated  ,  at  Miami  University  in  1852;  studied 
theology  at  Lane  Seminary;  and  was  principal  of  the  preparatory 
school  at  Miami  in  1853-1866.  He  became  pastor  in  1866  of  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  (after  1868  the  Fourth  Church) 
in  Chicago,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1871;  he  then 
preached  in  McVicker's  theatre  until  1874,  when  a  new  building 
was  completed.  In  April  1874  he  was  tried  before  the  presbytery 
ol  Chicago  on  charges  of  heresy  preferred  by  Dr  Francis 
Landey  Pattern,  who  argued  that  Professor  Swing  preached 
that  men  were  saved  by-works,  that  he  hejd  a  "  modaP'  Trinity, 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  plenary  inspiration,  that  he  unduly 
countenanced  Unitarianism,  &c.  The  presbytery  acquitted 
Dr  Swing,  who  resigned  from  the  presbytery  when  he  learned 
that  the  case  was  to  be  apfiealed  to  the  synod.  As  an  action 
waa  taken  against  the  church,  of  which  he  had  remained  pastor, 
he  resigned  the  pastorate,  again  leased  McVicker's  theatre  (and 
after  1880  leased  Central  Music  Hall,  which  was  built  for  the 
purpose),  and  in  1875  founded  the  Central  Church,  to  which 
many  of  his  former  parishioners  followed  him,  and  in  which  he 
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btiflt  up  a  large  Sunday  school,  and  established  a  kindergarten, 
industrial  schools,  and  other  important  charities.  He  died  in 
Chicago  on  the  3rd  of  October  1894.  He  was  an  excellent 
preacher,  but  no  theologian.  He  published  Sermons  (1874), 
including  most  of  his  "  heretical  "  utterances,  Truths  far  To-day 
(2  vols.,  1874-1876),  Motives  of  Life  (1879),  and  Club  Essays 
(1881). 

See  Joseph  F.  Newton,  David  Swing,  Poet-Preacher  (Chicago, 
1909). 

SWINTON,  an  urban  district  in  the  Rotherham  parliamentary 
division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  loj  m.  N.E. 
of  Sheffield,  on  the  Midland,  North  Eastern  and  Great  Central 
railways.  Pop.  (1891),  9705;  (1901),  12,217.  It  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Deame  and  Dove  navigation  with  the 
river  Don  navigation.  In  the  churchyard  of  St  Margaret's 
church  (rebuilt  in  1817)  two  beautiful  Norman  arches  of  the 
old  church  are  preserved.  There  are  collieries,  quarries  and 
brickfields  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  also  flint  and  glass- 
bottle  works,  ironworks  (for  stoves,  grates,  fenders  and  kitchen 
ranges),  and  earthenware  manufactures.  The  town  was  formeriy 
renowned  for  its  Rockingham  ware.  A  free  warren  was  granted 
to  Swinton  by  Henry  II. 

SWINTON  AND  PENDLBBURY,  an  urban  district  in  the 
Eccles  parliamentary  division  of  Lancashire,  England,  5  m. 
N.W.  of  Manchester,  with  stations  on  the  Lancashire  &  York- 
shire railway.  Pop.  (1901),  27,005.  The  church  of  St  Peter, 
a  fine  building  of  stone  with  a  lofty  western  tower,  was  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  1869.  The  Swinton 
industrial  schools,  opened  in  February  1846,  are  a  fine  range 
of  buUdings  of  brick  with  stone  facings,  surrounded  with  grounds 
extending  to  20  acres.  The  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  coal^- 
mining  are  the  chief  industries.  Anciently  a  large  part  of 
Swinton  was  possessed  by  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem. 

SWITCHBACK,  a  form  of  pleasure  railway,  built  over  alternate 
descents  and  ascents,  the  train  or  car  first  gathering  momentum 
by  running  down  an  incline,  and  surmounting  by  means  of  this 
a  lesser  ascent.  Switchbacks  were  originally  merely  an  imitation, 
using  cars  upon  wheels,  of  the  sledge-coasting  courses  of  Russia, 
and  were  indeed  named  by  the  French  montagnes  russes.  They 
were  introduced  in  Paris  in  18 16,  but  soon  disappeared  in  con- 
sequence of  several  serious  accidents.  About  1880  they  again 
became  popular  both  in  Europe  and  America.  A  variation 
of  the  switchback,  though  lacking  its  essential  principle  of  climb- 
ing by  means  of  momentum,  is  the  water-chute,  an  imitation 
of  the  Canadian  toboggan-slide,  in  which  cars  built  in  the  shape 
of  boats  glide  down  steep  inclines  into  artificial  lakes  at  their 
bases.  This  is  popularly  called  "  shooting  the  chutes."  A 
further  variation  is  "  looping  the  loop,"  in  which  a  heavy  car 
on  wheels,  or  a  bicycle,  starting  at  a  considerable  altitude, 
descends  an  incline  so  steep  that  sufficient  momentum  is 
accumulated  to  carry  it  completely  round  a  track  in  the  form 
of  a  perpendicular  loop,  in  the  course  of  which  journey  the 
occupants  or  rider,  while  crossing  the  top  of  the  loop,  are 
actually  head  downwards.  Later  it  was  made  even  more 
dangerous  by  taking  out  part  of  the  top  of  the  loop,  so  that  the 
car  or  bicycle  actually  passes  through  the  air.  across  the  gap. 

SWITCH  PLANTS,  a  botanical  term  for  plants,  such  as  broom, 
with  leaves  very  small  or  absent,  and  slender  green  shoots. 

SWITHUN  (or  Swithin),  ST  (d.  862),  bishop  of  Winchester 
and  patron  saint  of  Winchester  Cathedral  from  the  loth  to  the 
1 6th  century.  He  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  any  document  of 
his  own  time.  His  death  is  entered  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
under  the  year  861;  and  his  signature  is  appended  to  several 
charters  in  Kemble's  Codex  diplomaUcus.  Of  these  charters 
three  belong  to  833,  838,  860-862.  In  the  first  the  saint  signs 
as  "  Swithunus  presbyter  regis  Egberti,"  in  the  second  as 
"  Swithunus  diaconus,"  and  in  the  third  as  "  Swithunus  epis- 
copus."  Hence  if  the  second  charter  be  genuine  the  first  must 
be  spurious,  and  is  so  marked  in  KemWe.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  later,  when  Dunstan  and  Ethelwold  of  Winchester  were 
inaugurating  their  church  reform,  St  Swithun  was  adopted 


as  patron  of  the  restored  church  at  Winchester,  formerly  dedi- 
cated to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  His  body  was  transferred  from 
its  almost  forgotten  grave  to  Ethelwold 'S  new  basilica  on  the 
rsth  of  July  971,  and  according  to  contemporary  writers, 
numerous  miracles  preceded  and  followed  the  translation. 

The  revival  of  St  Swithun's  fame  gave  rise  to  a  mass  of  legendary 
literature.  The  so-called  Vitae  Swithwni  of  Lantffed  and  Wulstan» 
written  about  X.D.  1000,  hardly  contain  any  germ  of  biogxaphical 
fact;  and  aU  that  has  in  later  years  passed  for  authentic  detail  of 
St  Swithun's  life  is  extracted  from  a  biopraphy  ascribed  to  Gotzelin, 
a  monk  who  came  over  to  England  with  Hermann,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury from  1058  to  1078.  From  this  writer*  who  has  perhaps  pre- 
served some  fragments  of  genuine  tradition,  we  learn  tnat  St 
Swithun  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Egbert,  and  was  ordained  priest 
by  Helmstan,  bishop  of  Wincnester  (838-c.  852).  His  fame  reached 
the  king's  ears,  who  appointed  him  tutor  of  his  son  Adulphus  (iCthel- 
wulf)  and  numbered  him  amongst  his  chief  friends.  Under  iEthel- 
wulf  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  which  see  he  was 
consecrated  by  Archbishop  Ceolnoth.  In  his  new  office  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  piety  and  his  zeal  in  building  new  churches  or 
restoring  old  ones.  At  his  request  iEthelwulf  gave  the  tenth  of  his 
royal  lands  to  the  Church.  His  humility  was  such  that  he  made 
his  diocesan  journeys  on  foot;  and  when  he  gave  a  banquet  he 
invited  the  poor  and  not  the. rich.  He  built  near  the  eastern  gate 
of  his  cathearal  city  a  bridge  whose  stone  arches  were  so  strongly 
constnicted  that  in  Gotzelin  s  time  they  seemed  a  work  **non  leviter 
ruiturus."  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  July  863,  and  gave  orders  that 
be  was  not  to  be  buried  within  the  church*  but  outside  in  ''  a  vile 
and  unworthy  place." 

William  of^Malmesbury  adds  that,  as  Bishop  Alhstan  of  Sherborne 
was  iEthelwulf 's  minister  for  temporal,  so  St  Swithun  was  for  spiritual 
matters.  The  same  chronicler  uses  a  remarkable  phrase  in  recording 
the  bishop's  prayer  that  his  burial  might  be  ^'  ubi  et  pedibus  praeter- 
euntium  et  stillicidiis  ex  alto  rorantibus  esset  obnoxius."  This 
expression  has  been  taken  as  indicating  that  the  well-known  weather 
myth  contained  in  the  doggrel  lines — 

St  Swithin's  day  if  thou  dost  rain 

For  fort>^  days  it  will  remain ; 

St  Swithin's  day  if  thou  be  fair 

For  forty  days  twill  rain  na  mair — 
had  already,  in  the  12th  century,  crystallized  round  the  name  of 
St  Swithun;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  passage  lends  itself  by  any 
straining  to  this  interpretation.  James  Raine  suggested  that 
the  legend  was  derived  from  the  tremendous  downpour  of  rain  that 
occurred,  according  to  the  Durham  chroniclers,  on  St  Swithun's 
day,  13 1 5  (Hist,  Duneim.  pp.  xiii.  96-97).  Another  theory,  more 
plausible,  but  historically  worthless,  traces  it  to  a  heavy  shower 
by  which,  on  the  day  of  his  translation,  the  saint  marked  his  dis- 
pleasure towards  those  who  were  removing  his  remains.  This 
story,  however,  cannot  be  traced  further  bik  than  some  two  or 
three  centuries  at  the  outside,  and  is  at  variance  with  the  10th- 
century  writers,  who  are  all  agreed  that  the  translation  took  place 
in  accordance  with  the  saint's  desire  as  expressed  by  vision.  More 
probable  is  John  Earle's  suggestion  that  in  the  legend  as  now  current 
we  have  the  survival  of  some  pagan  or  possibly  prehistoric  day  of 
augury,  which  has  successfully  sheltered  itself  under  the  protection 
of  an  ecclesiastical  saint.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  adduced 
in  Notes  and  Queries  (ist  series,  xii.  137)  that  in  France  St  M4dard 
Qune  8)  and  StGervase  and  St  Protais  (June  19)  are  credited  with 
an  influence  on  the  weather  almost  identical  with  that  attri- 
buted to  St  Swithun  in  England.  Similarly  we  have  in  Flanders 
St  Godelieve  (July  6)  and  in  Germany  the  Seven  Sleepers'  Day 
(June  27).  Of  other  stories  connected  with  St  Swithun  the  two 
most  famous  are  those  of  the  Winchester  ^g-woman  and  Queen 
Emma's  ordeal.  The  former  is  to  be  found  in  Gotzelin's  life  {c,  1 100), 
the  latter  in  T.  Kxidhorne^' s  Historia  major  (15th  century) — a  work 
which  is  also  responsible  for  tl^e  not  improbable  legend  that 
Swithun  accompanied  Alfred  on  his  visit  to  Rome  in  856. 

The  so-called  lives  of  St  Swithun  written  by  Wulstan,  Lantfred, 
and  perhaps  others  towards  the  end  of  the  loth  centuiy  may  be 
found  in  Bollandus's  Acta  sanctorum  (July),  i.  321-327;  Mabillon's 
Acta  55.  O.  B,  vi.  70,  &c.,  vii.  628,  &c. ;  and  J.  Earle's  Life  and 
Times  of  St  Swithun,  59,  &c.  See  also  William  of  Malmesbury,  Gest. 
reg.  i.  150,  and  De  gest,  pont.  160,  167,  179;  Florence  of  Worcester, 
i.  i68;  T.  Rudbome  ap.  Wharton's  Anglia  sacra,  i.  287;  T.  D. 
Hardv's  Cat.  of  MSS,  i.  513-517;  T.  Brand's  Poptdar  Antiquities; 
R.  Chambers's  Book  <?/ I>ay^  ;Etherwulf's  Tithe  Charters,  nearly  all 
of  which  refer  to  St  Swithun  in  the  body  of  the  text,  may  be 
studied  in  Haddon  and  Stubbs's  Councils,  iii.  636-645;  a  com- 
parison of  the  charter  on  page  642  with  Gotzelin's  life  (ap.  Earle,  69) 
and  William  of  Malmesbury  (Gest.  reg,  150;  De  gest.  ponL  160S 
seems  to  show  that  these  charters,  even  if  forgeries,  date  bacK 
at  least  to  the  i  ith  century,  as  well  as  the  story  of  his  being 
Ethelwulf's  *'  altor  et  ductor." 

SWITZERLAND,  a  republican  country  of  central  Europe, 
comprising  the  Swiss  Confederation ^  and  bounded  N.  by  the 
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German  Empire,  E.  by  Austria  (except  where  the  principaKty 
of  Liechtenstein  intervenes),  S.  by  Italy,  and  W.  by  France, 

Physical  Description, — Switzerland  extends  between  the 
parallels  45**  49'  a"  and  47**  48'  32'  lat.  (Greenwich)  and  the 
meridians  5**  57'  26"  and  10°  29'  40*  long.  (Greenwich).  It  forms 
an  irregular  quadrilateral,  of  which  the  greatest  length  from  east 
to  west  is  226^  m.)  and  the  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south 
is  nearly  137  m.  (i36*8).  It  has,  however,  no  proper  physical 
unity,  as  it  consists  of  a  number  of  small  districts,  dififering  from 
each  other  widely  in  language,  religion,  ethnology,  customs,  &c., 
but  bound  together  in  a  political  alliance,  made  originally  for 
common  defence  against  a  common  foe.  It  is  therefore  an 
artificial  land,  just  as  its  inhabitants  form  an  artificial  nation, 
though  nowadays  it  is  becoming  more  homogeneous  in  both 
respects.  Its  political  boundaries  thus  do  not  coincide  with 
those  of  nature.  The  entire  canton  of  Ticino  is  south  of  the 
Alps,  as  are  the  valleys  of  Simplon  (Valais),  Mesocco,  Bregaglia, 
Poschiavo  and  Munster  (all  in  the  Grisons);  the  whole  canton 


3.  The  Swiss  portion  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  and  this  great 
northern  outlier  run  parallel  to  each  other  from  the  Mpnt  Dolent 
to  near  Coire,  while  for  a  short  distance  they  actually  unite  near  the 
Pizzo  Rotondo  (west  of  the  St  Gotthard  rass),  parting  again  near 
the  Oberalp  Pass  (east  of  the  St  Gotthard).  Between  these  two 
great  snowclad  ranges  flow  two  of  the  mighriest  European  rivers, 
the  Rhone  towards  the  west  and  the  Rhine  towards  the  east,  their 
headwaters  being  only  separated  by  the  taneled  mountain  mass 
between  the  Pizzo  Rotondo  and  the  Oberalp  I^ss,  which  sends  the 
Reuss  towards  the  north  and  the  Ticino  towards  the  south. 

4.  To  the  north  of  this  great  northern  outlier  rises  the  Jura  range 
(g.v.),  really  a  huge  spur  of  the  Alp  (with  which  it  is  connected  by 
the  Jorat  range),  while  between  tne  northern  outlier  and  the  Jura 
extends  what  may  be  called  the  plains  or  *'  plateau  "  of  Switzerland, 
consisting  all  but  wholly  of  the  undulating  valley  of  the  Aar  (below 
Thun)  with  its  numerous  affluents.  To  that  river  valley  we  must 
add  the  valley  of  the  Thur  (a  direct  affluent  of  the  Rhine),  that  lies 
between  the  Aar  basin  and  the  Rhine  basin  (the  Lake  of  Constance). 

We  may  thus  roughly  describe  Switzerland  (as  it  exists  at 
the  present  time)  as  consisting  of  three  great  river  valleys 
(Rhone,  Rhine  and  Aar)  with  the  smaller  one  of  the  Thur,  which 
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of  Schaffhausen  and  part  of  that  of  Basel  are  north  of  the  Rhine, 
while  a  large  part  of  the  Grisons  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Rhin^ 
basin,  and  Porrentruy  is  far  down  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Jura.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  these  exceptional  cases 
were  outside  the  limits  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  up  to  1798. 
Putting  them  aside,  the  physical  geography  of  Switzerland  may 
thus  be  described: — 

1.  On  the  south  runs  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  (a.v.)t  which  is 

t'oined,  at  the  Mont  Dolent  (12,543  ft.)  in  the  cham  of  Mont  Blanc, 
>y  the  lower  ranges  that  rise  south  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and 
which  continues  partly  Swiss  till  close  to  the  Stelvio  Pass  on  the 
east. 

2.  To  the  north  of  this  main  chain  there  is  another  great  range 
of  mountains  (wholly  Swiss)  only  slightly  inferior  in  extent  and 
height,  which  starts  from  the  hills  known  as  the  Jorat  range  above 
Lausanne,  and  culminates  in  the  great  snowy  Summits  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland  and  of  the  T^i  group,  before  trending  to  the  north  near 
Coire,  and,  after  rising  once  more  in  the  SaLntis  group,  dies  away  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Lak^  of  Constance. 


all  lie  to  the  north  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  and  include 
the  region  between  the  Alps  ajad  the  Jura.  If  we  examine 
matters  more  carefully  we  note  that  the  Rhone  and  Rhine 
valleys  are  shut  off  from  that  of  the  Aar  (and,  of  course,  of  the 
Thur)  by  the  great  northern  outlier  of  the  Alps,  which  consists 
of  the  Bernese  Oberland  and  Todi  Alps.  Two  wide  and  undulat- 
ing valleys  (Aar  and  Thur)  and  two  deeply  cut  trenches  (Rhone 
and  Rhine)  thus  lie  on  the  northern  slop>e  of  the  Alps,  to  the 
north  and  south  respectively  of  the  great  northern  outlier  of 
the  Alps.  The  main  chain  cf  the  Alps  rises  in  Swiss  territory  to 
the  height  of  15,217  ft.  in  the  loftiest  summit  or  Dufourspitze 
(w^hoUy  Swiss)  of  Monte  Rosa,  though  the  Dom  (14,942  ft.), 
in  the  Mischabel  range,  between  Zermatt  and  Saas,  is  the  highest 
mountain  mass  which  is  entirely  Swiss.  The  great  northern 
outlier  attains  a  height  of  14,026  ft.  in  the  Finsteraarhoni 
(Bernese  Oberland),  while  the  lowest  level  (581  ft.)  within 
the  Confederation  is  on  the  Lago  Maggiore.     The  higb^st 
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permanently  inhabited  village  in  Swiieerland  is  Juf  (6998  ft.)t  at 
the  head  of  the  Avers  valley  (a  tributary  of  the  Hinter  Rhine, 
Grisonfi),  while  the  lowest  is  Ascona  (666  ft.};  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore  and  just  south-west  of  Locarno. 

According  to  the  most  recent  calculations,  the  total  area  of 
Switzerland  is  15,951  sq.  m.  (some  2500  sq.  m.  less  than  that 
of  Servia).  Of  this  11,927 •$  sq.  m.  (or  74-8%)  are  reckoned 
as  "  productive,"  forests  occupying  3,390-9  sq.  m.  and  vine- 
yards 108-7  sq*  Q^-y  the  remainder,  or  8427*7  sq.  m.,  consisting 
of  arable  and  pasture  land.  Of  the  '*  unproductive  "  area  of 
4023-5  sq.  m  (or  25-2%)  much  consists  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
while  glaciers  cover  709*  7  sq.  m.  Approximately  the  Alps  occupy 
one^sixtieth  of  this  area,  the  Jura  about  one-tenth,  and  the 
"  plateau  "  the  rest.  Of  the  entire  area  the  great  cantons  of  the 
Grisons,  Bern  and  the  Valais  take  up  7411*8  sq.  m.,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  while  if  to  them  be  added  Vaod,  Ticino  and  St  Gall  the 
extent  of  these  six  (out  of  twenty-two)  cantons  is  10,527*6 
sq.  m.,  or  almost  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  Confederation. 
Not  included  in  the  total  area  of  Switzerland  are  three  small 
"  enclaves  "  (4  sq.  m.  in  all),  Busingen  and  Verenahof  (both  in 
Schaffhausen)  belonging  to  Baden,  while  Campione  (opposite 
Lugano)  is  Italian.  Switzerland  borders  on  many  coimtries — 
France  west  and  south-west,  Italy  south,  Austria  east  (Tirol 
and  Vorarlberg),  and  Germany  north  (Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg, 
Baden  and  Alsace).  Switzerland  sends  its  waters  to  four  great 
river  basins  (which  drain  to  three  different  seas)  in  the  following 
proportions:  Rhine  basin,  11,159  sq.  m.;  Rhone  basin,  2768 
sq.  m.;  Po  basin,  1361  sq.  m.;  and  Inn  basin,  663  sq.  m. 

The  thirteen  cantons  which  till  1798' formed  the  Confederation 
are  all  comprised  in  the  Rhine  basin,  the  ten  oldest  {i.e.  all  before 
1500)  being  within  that  of  the  Aar,  and  it  was  only  after  1798  that 
certain  Romonsch-,  French-  and  Italian-speaking  "  allies "  and 
subject  lands — with  their  river  basins — ^were  tacked  on  to  them. 

Most  of  the  great  Swiss  rivers,  being  in  their  origin  mere  mountain 
torrents,  tend  to  overflow  their  banks,  and  hence  much  is  required 
and  has  been  done  to  prevent  this  by  embanking  them,  and  regaining 
arable  land  from  them.  So  the  Rhine  (between  Ragatz  and  the  Lake 
of  Constance),  the  Rhone,  the  Aar,  the  Reuss;  and  in  particular 
we  may  mention  the  great  work  on  the  Linth  (1807-1816)  carried 
out  by  Hans  Konrad  Escher,  who  earned  by  his  success  the  surname 
of  "  Von  der  Linth,"  and  on  the  Zihl  near  the  lakes  of  Neuchdtel 
and  Bienne,  while  the  diversion  of  the  Kander  from  its  junction 
with  the  Aar  at  Thierachern  to  a  channel  by  which  it  flows  into  the 
Lake  of  Thun  was  effected  as  early  as  17 14. 

There  are  very  many  lakeSy  lai^  and  small,  in  Switzerland.  The 
two  most  extensive,  those  of  Geneva  and  of  Constance,  balance 
each  other,  as  it  were,  at  the  south-west  and  north-east  comers 
of  the  land.  But  neither  of  these  is  wholly  Swiss,  this  distinction 
being  claimed  by  the  next  in  size,  that  of  Neuch&tel  (92*4  sq.  m.), 
the  Lago  Maegiore  (partly  Swiss  only)  coming  next  in  the  list,  and 
being  folldwed  by  the  wholly  Swiss  lak^»  of  Lucerne  and  of  Zurich. 
Then  come  Lugano,  Thun,  Bienne,  Zug,  Brienz,  Morat,  the  Walensee, 
and  Sempach  (5i  sq.  m.).  These  fourteen  only  are  over  4  sq.  m. 
in  extent.  Eleven  of  them  are  in  the  khine  basin  (also  in  that  of 
the  Aar),  two  (Maggiore  and  Lugano)  in  that  of  the  Po,  and  one 
(Geneva)  in  that  of  the  Rhone.  There  are  no  large  lakes  in  the  Swiss 
portion  of  the  Inn  basin,  the  most  extensive  being  that  of  Sils 
(li  sq.  m.).  Of  the  smaller  lakes  those  best  known  to  travellers  are 
the  Daubensee  (near  the  summit  of  the  Gemmi),  the  Oeschinensee 
(at  the  foot  of  the  BHlmlis  Alp  range)  and  the  M&rjelensee,  formed 
by  the  damming  up  of  the  waters  of.  the.Q.reat  AletscK  glacier  by 
a  huge  lateral  moraine.    Alpine  tarns  are  innumerable. 

Of  the  countless  waterfalls  in  Switzerland  those  of  the  Rhine 
(near  Schaffhausen)  have  volume  but  not  height,  while  the  reverse 
is  the  case  in.  varying  decrees  with  those  of  the  Aar  at  the  Handegg, 
of  the  Reichenbach,  of  Pissevache,  and  particularly  of  the  Staubbach, 
a  mere  thread  of  water  falling  clear  of  a  cliff  of  great  height. 

There  are  said  to  be  1077  glaciers  in  Switzerland,  but  it  is  really 
impossible  to  estimate  the  number  accurately,  as  practically  aU 
are  now  in  retreat,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  an  isolated 
fragment  of  ice  is  or  is  not  entitled  to  rank  as  an  independent  glacier. 
From  them  flow  all  the  more  important  Swiss  rivers  and  streams. 
Yet  their  distribution  is  very  unequal,  for  eleven  cantons  (just 
one-half  of  the  Confederation)  have  none.    The  Valais  heads  the 


list  with  375  sq.  m.,  then  come  the  Grisons  (138-6),  Bern  (111-3), 
Uri  (44-3),  Glarus  (13-9)  and  Ticino  (13- 1).  The  five  others  (Unter- 
walden,  Vaud,  St  Gall,  Schwyz  and  Appenzell)  boast  of  15-3  all 


together.  The  three  longest  glaciers'  in  the  Alps  are  all  m  the 
great  northern  outlier  (not  in  the  main  chain)— ^he  Great  Aletsch 
(16J  m.),  the  Fieschcr  and  the  Unteraar  (each  10  m.)-  In  the  main 
chain  the  Gorner  (9}  m.)  is  the  longest.  Of  glaciers  covering  an 
area  of  over  6  sq.  m.  no  fewer  than  17  are  in  Switzerland,  as  against 


two  each  in  the  Frendi  portion  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  and  in 
the  Eastern  Alps. 

Forests  cover  21-2%  (3390*^9  sq-  m)  of  the  total  area  of 
Switzerland.  Of  the  six  most  extensive  cantons  five  are  also  at  the 
head  in  the  matter  of  forests:  Bern  (501  sq,  m.),  the  Grisons  (503), 
Vaud  (320).  the  Valais  (297-4)  and  Ticino  (267-2).  St  Gall  (157) 
ranks  in  this  respect  after  Zurich  (l8o-8)  and  Aaxgau  (172),  while 
the  only  other  cantons  with  over  100  sq.  m.  are  Lucerne  (120*4), 
Fribourg  (119)  and  Soleure  (11 1-3),  the  lowest  place  being  taken 
by  Geneva  (9-9).  By  far  the  greater  ijart  (67%)  of  the  forest 
area  belongs  to  the  communes  or  {private  corporations,  while 
28-5%  is  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  (much  of  this  having 
become  private  property  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.),  but  only  4-5  % 
is  in  the  hands  ot  the  state,  in  consequence  of  the  suppression 
of  many  monasteries.  The  communes  own  94-3%  of  the  forest 
area  in  the  Valais,  private  individuals  78-8%  in  Lucerne,  and  the 
state  16%  in  Schaffhausen.  Schaffhausen  and  the  Jura  cantons 
are  the  most  wooded  in  proportion  to  their  area,  while  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  are  the  towns  of  Geneva  and  EUisel,  and  the  barren 
canton  of  Uri.  The  great  floods  of  1834,  1852  and  1868  drew 
attention  to  the  negligent  administration  ot  the  forests,  considered 
specially  as  a  protection  against  damap^e  due  to  the  forces  of  nature. 
A  forestry  department  was  created  m  the  polytechnic  school  in 
'Ztlrich  when  it  was  opened  in  1855.  The  Federal  Constitution  of 
1874  (art.  24)  handed  over  to  the  Confederation  the  oversight  of 
the  forests  "  in  the  high  mountains,"  thi»  beinff  interpreted  to  sEiean 
the  Alps  with  their  spurs,  but  not  to  include  the  Jura,  and  a  law  of 
1876  was  enacted  to  carry  out  this  task.  In  1897  the  limitation 
mentioned  above  was  struck  out,  so  that  the  Confederation  now  has 
oversight  of  all  forests  within  its  territory,  a  law  of  1902  regulating 
in  detail  the  whole  subject.  Since  1876  much  has  been  done, 
either  directly  by  the  Confederation  or  indirectly  by  subsidizing  the 
efforts  of  the  cantons,  to  reafforest  districts  where  the  trees  had 
been  recklessly  cut  down,  and  to  ensure  the  proper  administration 
of  forests  generally. 

Geology. — The  greater  part  of  Switzerland  is  occupied  by  the 
belts  of  folded  rock  which  constitute  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  (^.r.). 
The  central  plain,  however,  is  covered  by  nearly  undisturbed 
deposits  of  Oligocene  and  Miocene  age,  concealed  in  many  places 
by  glacial,  alluvial  and  other  accumulations  of  later  date.  Both 
the  Oligocene  and  the  Miocene  beds  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  fresh- 
water or  brackish-water  origin,  but  the  middle  of  the  Miocene 
series  is  formed  of  marine  deposits.  During  this  period  an  arm  of 
the  Mediterranean  spread  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  It  reached 
its  maximum  extension  during  the  middle  portion  of  the  Miocene 
period,  when  it  appears  to  have  stretched  continuously  along  the 
outer  border  of  the  Alps  from  the  present  Golfe  du  Lion  into  Austria ; 
but  at  an  earlier  and  a  later  date  it  ^ras  represented  in  Switzerland 
only  by  a  series  of  brackish- water  lagoons  or  fresh-water  lakes. 

Climate. — In  Switzerland,  where  the  height  above  sea-level  ranges 
from  581  ft.  (Lago  Maggiore)  to  15,217  ft.  (Monte  Rosa),  we  natursuly 
find  very  many  climates,  from  the  regions  of  olives,  vines,  oaks  and 
beeches,  pines  and  firs,  to  those  of  the  high  mountain  pastures, 
rhododendrons,  and  of  eternal  snow.  It  has  been  reckoned  that, 
while  in  Italian  Switzerland  winter  lasts  only  three  months,  at 
Glarus  (1578  ft.)  it  lasts  four,  in  the  Engadine  (5945  to  3406  ft.)  six, 
on  the  St  Gotthard  (6936  ft.)  eight,  on  the  Great  St  Bernard  (81 1 1  ft.) 
nine,  and  on  the  St  Thdodule  Pass  (10,899  ft-)  practically  always. 
The  highest  mean  annual  temperature*  (53*  F.)  in  Switzerland  is 
naturally  that  at  Lugano  (909  ft.),  while  at  Bevers  (5610  ft.,  Upper 
Engadine)  the  lowest  mean  temperature  in  winter  is  -14''^  F., 
but  the  highest  in  summer  is  77^  F.,  an  immense  difference. 
At  Montreux  the  annual  mean  is  50*,  at  Sion,  Basel,  Geneva  and 
Coire  about  49**,  at  ZCUich  48*,  at  Bern  and  Lucerne  47•5^  at  St 
Gall  45^  at  Davos  37-5'*,  at  Sils-Maria  34-5*,  and  on  the  Great  St 
Bernard  29".  Of  course  many  factors,  such  as  the  shape  of  the 
ground,  the  sheltered  position  of  the  place,  the  degree  of^exposure 
to  sunshine,  counterbalance  the  mere  height  at  which  the  town  is 
situated.  ... 

The  snow-clad  Alps  of  course  have  the  Heaviest  rain-  or  snow-fall 
in  Switzerland,  this  being  estimated  at  89-7  in.  per  annum.  The 
greatest  actually  recorded  rainfall  (87-3  in.)  was  on  the  San  Bernar- 
dino Pass  (6769  ft.),  while  the  lowest  C2I-7  in.)  was  at  Sierre  (1767  ft., 
Valais).  At  Lugano  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  65-4  in.,  on  the 
Great  St  Bemara  48-7  in.,  at  Lucerne  45-6  in.,  at  Montreux  42-6  in., 
at  Sils-Maria  ^7  in.,  at  Bern  and  Davos  36-6  in.,  and  at  Basel,  Coire 
and  Geneva  about  32-7  in.  It  has  been  shown  by  careful  observa- 
tions that  the  rain-  or  snow-fall  is  greatest  as  we  approach  the  Alps, 
whether  from  the  north  or  the  south,  the  flanks  ot  the  great  ranges 
and  the  valleys  opening  out  towards  the  plains  receiving  much  more 
rain  than  the  high  Alpine  valleys  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
ridges.  Thunderstorms  generally  vary  in  frequency  with  the 
amount  of  rainfall,  being  most  common  near  the  great  ranges,  and 
often  very  local.  The  floods  caused  by  excessive  rainfall  are  some- 
times very  destructive,  as  in  1834,  1852  and  1868,  while  the  same 
cause  leads  to  landslips,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  have  been 
those  of  the  Rossber^above  Goldau  (1806),  at  Evionnaz  (183 5 J  and 
at  Elm  (1881).     The  F6hn  {q.v.)  is  the  most  remarkable  local  wind. 

For  all  these  reasons  Switzerland  has  many  varieties  of  climate; 
and,  while,  owing  to  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall,  the  Ticino  and 
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Aar  valleys  are  very  fertile,  the  two  jgfreat  trenches  between  the  mam 
chain  and  its  north  outlier,  though  warm,  are  less  productive,  as  the 
water  comes  from  thi^  rivers  and  not  from  the  skies. 

Peopk, — The  first  estimate  of  the  popuiation  of  Switzerland 
with  aiay  pretence  to  accuracy  was  that  of  1817,  which  put  the 
numbet  at  1,687,900.  The  first  regular  census  took  place  in 
1B36  to  1838,  but  was  therefore  not  synchronous,  while  it  was 
also  not  very  systematic — ^the  number  was  put  at  2,190,258. 
That  of  1850  was  better  organized,  while  in  i860  the  census 
was  declared  decennial,  a  slight  alteration  bemg  made  as  to 
that  of  1 888  for  practical  reasons.  The  following  was  the 
number  of  the  population  usually  resident  (the  number  of  those 
actually  present  was  also  taken^  but  all  detailed  subdivisions 
refer  only  to  the  residents) :  in  1850,  2,392,740;  in  i860,  2,510,494; 
in  1870,  2,655,001;  in  1880,  3,831,787;  in  1888,  2,917,754;  and 
in  1900,  3,315,443.  The  dehsity  per  square  mile  was  as 
follows:  150  in  1850;  157  in  i860;  159  in  1870;  177  in 
1880;  182  in  1888;  and  207  in  1900.  The  increase  in  the 
whole  of  the  country  from  1850  to  1900  was  39%.  Thirteen 
cantons  showed  an  increase  lower  than  this  average,  the  lowest  of 
all  being  Aargau,  Glarus  and  Lucerne;  while  in  Bern  the  increase 
of  the  towns  did  not  counterbalance  the  diminution  in  the 
country  districts.  .  The  nine  cantons  which  increased  above 
the  average  rate  did  so  either  owing  to  special  circumstances 
{e.g.  the  construction  of  the  Simplon  railway  in  the  Valais), 
or  because  their  industries  were  very  flourishing  (e,g,  St  Gall), 
or  because  they  contain  great  towns  {e.g,  ZUrich).  The  highest 
rates  of  increase  were  shown  by  Geneva  (107%  increase)  and 
the  half  canton  of  Urban  Basd  (278%  increase).  As  to  the 
actual  distribution  of  the  population,  the  Alpine  regions  are 
the  sparsest  generally  (with  the  exception  of  the  Outer  Rhodes 
of  Appenzell),  the  Jura  region  has  a  much  higher  ratio,  while 
the  densest  region  of  all  is  the  Swiss  plateau.  The  strong 
attraction  of  the  towns  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  between  1850 
and  1900  the  population  of  the  nineteen  largest  nearly  tripled, 
while,  in  1900,  of  the  187  "  political  districts  "  in  Switzerland 
41  showed  a  decrease^  and  they  were  all  exclusively  rural. 

The  shifting  of  the  population  within  the  country^  U  also  proved 
when  we  note  that  in  1900  but  38-5  %  of  the  Swiss  citizens  inhabited 
their  commune  of  birth,  though  the  proportion  was  64%  in  1850. 
If  we  consider  the  different  cantons,  we  find  that  in  1900  31*5% 
(in  1850  but  26-4%)  lived  in  another  commune  within  their  canton 
of  birth,  while  18*4%  (as  against  6*6%  in  1850)  dwelt  in  a  canton 
other  than  their  canton  of  birth.  To  sum  up,  in  1850,  out  of  the 
25  cantons  and  half  cantons,  no  fewer  than  21  had  a  majority  of 
citizens  living  in  their  commune  of  birth,  while  in  1900  the  number 
was  but  II,  and  those  all  rural  cantons.  Of  the  31  6a  communes  (or 
civil  parishes)  in  Switzerland,  only  21  in  1900  had  a  population 
exceeding  10,000,'  while  20  had  under  50  inhabitants.  If  we  look 
at  the  height  of  the  cpramunes  above  the  sea-level,  we  find  that  there 
were  but  3  (with  a  jpopulation  of  463  souls)  above  1900  metres 
(2953  ft.),  while  68  (with  a  total  population  of  188,394)  were  below 
300  metres  (984  ft.).  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  rose  from 
347,327  in  i860  (the  number  was  not  taken  in  1850)  to  434,084  in 
1900,  while  t|iat  of  separate  households  mounted  from  485,987 
in  1850  (528,105  in  i860)  to  728,920  in  1500. 

The  non-Swiss  element  of  the  population  increased  from  3%  in 
1850  to  11-6%  in  1000,  and  its  number  from  71,570  in  1850  to 
38^,424  in  IQOO.  Tne  Germans  are  the  most  numerous,  next  in 
order  come  Italians,  French  and  Austrians.  In  1900  there  were 
3535  British  subjects  resident,  in  Switzerland,  and  1559  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Of  course  most  of  the  non-Swiss  are  found  in 
the  towns,  or  [n  rural  districts  where  any  great  railway  line  is  being 
constructed. 

The  emigration  of  Swiss  beyond  seas  was  but  169 1  in  1877,  though 
it  rose  in  1883  to  13,502  (the  maximum  as  yet  attained).  Then  the 
number  fell  pretty  steadily  till  1899  (2493),  then  rose  again,  and  in 
1906  was  5296.  About  89%  go  to  the  United  States,  and  about 
6%  to  the  Argentine  RotudUc  (mainly  from  the  French-speaking 
cantons).  Bern,  Zurich,  Ticino,  the  town  of  Basel  and  St  Gall  are 
the  chief  cantons  which  furnish  emigrants. 

In  the  matter  of  religion,  the  Protestants  formed  59*3%  in  1850 
and  57 '8  %  in  1900,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  (including  the  *'  Chris- 
tian ^'^or  "Old"  Catholics,  who  arose  in  1874)  40-6%  and  41-6% 
respectively,  while  the  Jews  increased  from  1%  m  1850  to  4%  in 
1900 — ^the  remainder  (other  religions  or  none)  bdng  2%  in  i860 
(not  reckoned  separately  in  1850)  and  in  1900.  Ten  and  a  half 
cantons  have  a  majority  of  Protestants,  while  in  the  rest  the 
"  Catholics  "  have  the  upper  hand.  The  same  proportion  prevailed 
in  1850,  save  that  then  Geneva  had  a  Protestant  majority^  whereas 


in  1870  already  the  balance  had  shifted,  owing  rto  the  npmber  of 
immigrants  from  France  and  Italy. 

As  to  languages  habitually  spoken,  Switzerland  presents  a  very 
variegated  picture.  By  the  Federal  Constitutions  of  1848  (art.  109) 
and  1874  (art.  116),  Gennaa,  Frendi  and  Italian  are  recognized  as 
"  national  languages,"  so  that  debates  in  the  Federal  parliament 
may  be  carried  on  in  any  of  the  three,  while  Federal  laws,  decrees, 
&c. ,  appear  also  in  the  three.  The  old  historical  dialects  of  Romonsch 
and  Ladin  (nearly  confined  to  the  canton  of  the  Grisoiis,  q.t,)  enjoy 
no  political  recognition  by  the  Confederation,  are  laigelv  maintained 
by  artificial  meaps  in  the  shape  of  societies  founded  for  tneir  preserva- 
tion, and  are  not  even  in  the  maiority  (which  is  German)  in  the  Ori- 
sons. Of  the  other  21  cantons,  all  have  a  German-speaking  majority 
save  6 — French  prevails  in  Fribourg,  Vatid,  the  Valais,  -Neuch&tel 
and  Geneva,  and  Italian  in  Ticino.  Since  the  census  of  1880,  when 
detailed  inquiries  as  to  language  were  made  for  the  first  time,  there 
has  been  a  certain  amount  of  shifting,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures.  German  was  spoken  by  71*3  of  the  population  in  1880,  by 
71-4  in  1888    and    by  69*8  in  1900;    the  hgures  for  French  are 
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speaking  persons,  as  against  nearly^  30  %  who  spoke  one  or  other  of 
the  Romance  tongues.  The  most  interesting  cases  are  the  cantons 
of  Fribourg  (q.v,)  and  the  Valais  (g.v.),  in  winch  French  is  advaacing 
at  the  ei^nse  of  German. 

Chief  Political  Divisions  and  Towns, — ^When  considering 
Switzerland  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  strictly  speaking, 
the  only  political  "  divisions  "  are  the  187  "  districts  "  into 
which  the  cantons  are  divided  (Bern  has  30,  Vaud  19  and  St 
Gall  15,  no  others  having  over  15).  These  are  administrative 
districts,  created  for  political  purposes.  Hie  cantons  themselves 
are  not  "  divisions  *'  but  sovereign  states,  which  have  formed  an 
alliance  for  certain  purposes,  while  they  are  built  up  out  of  the 
3164  "  communes/'  which  are  really  the  pc^tkal  units.  Of 
the  22  cantons,*  3  are  subdivided — Unterwalden  (from  before 
1291)  into  Obwalden  and  Nidwalden,  and  Appenzell  (since 
1597)  into  the  Outer  Rhodes  and  the  Inner  Rhodes,  while  Basel 
(since  1833)  forms  urban  Basel  (the  city)  and  rural  Basel  (the 
country  districts).  The  Swiss  political  capital  is  Bern  (by  virtue 
of  a  Federal  law  of  1848),  whUe  the  Federal  Supreme  Tribunal 
is  (since  its  foundation  in  1874)  at  Lausanne,  and  the  Federal 
Polytechnic  Sdiool  (since  it  was  opened  in  1855)  at  Zuridi. 

In  1900  there  were  19  towns  in  Switzerland  which  had  a  population 
exceeding  10,000  souls,  all  having  increased  very  much  within  the 
§0  previous  years.  The  following  are  the  six  largest,  the  figures 
for  1850  being  enclosed  within  brackets:  ZQrich,  150,703  (35,483); 
Basel,  109,161  (27,844);  Geneva,  104,796  (42,127),  Bern,  64,227 
27,558) ;  Lausanne,  46,732  (17,108),  and  La  Chaux  de  Fonds,  35,968 
I3»659).  Thus  Geneva  was  first  m  1850,  but  only  third  in  1900. 
thirteen  of  these  nineteen  towns  are  cantonal  capitals,  though 
La  Chaux  de  Fonds,  Winterthur,  Bienne,  Tablat  (practically  a 
suburb  of  St  Gall),  Le  Locle  and  Vevey  are  not,  while  no  fewer  than 
twelve  cantonal  capitals  (Sion,  Bellinzona,  Aarau,  Altdorf ,  Schwyz, 
Frauenfeld,  Glarus,  LJestal,  Sarnen,  Stans,  Appenzell  and  Zug)  are 
below  this  limit.  It  is  reckoned  that  while  the  ig  Swiss  towns  having 
over  10,000  inhabitants  had  in  1850  a  population  of  255,722,  that 
number  had  swollen  in  1900  to  742,205. 

CommunicaUons, — ^The  carriage  roads  of  Switzcrljind  were 
much  improved  and  increased  in  number  after  a  strong  Federal 
government  was  set  up  in  1848,  for  it  largely  subsidized 
cantonal  undertakings.  In  the  course  of  the  19th  century 
many  splendid  roads  were  carried  over  the  Alpine  passes,  whether 
within  or  leading  from  Swiss  territory;  in  the  latter  case  with 
financial  aid  from  Italy  (or  till  1859  Austria,  as  the  mistress  of 
the  Milanese).  The  earliest  in  date  was  that  over  the  Simplon 
(1800-1807),  while  others  were  opened  respectively  over  the 
FnrksL  (7992  ft.)  in  1867,  to  the  top  of  the  Great  St  Bernard 
(8111  ft.)  in  1893,  over  the  Grimsd  (7100  ft.)  in  1895,  and  over 
the  klausen  Pass  (6404  ft.)  in  1900.  The  highest  carriage  road 
entirely  within  Switzerland  is  that  over  the  Umbrail  Pass 
(8242  ft.),  opened  in  1901,  and  leading  from  the  Swiss  upper 
Miinster  valley  to  close  to  the  Stelvio. 

The  first  Swiss  lake  over  which  a  steamer  pKed  regularly  was 
that  d^  Geneva  (1823),  followed  by  Constance  (1824),  Lago  Mag- 
giore  (1826),  Neuch&tel  (1827),  Thun  (1835),  Lucerne  (1835)  and 

*  The  cantons  are — ^Aargau,  Appenzell,  Basel, .  Bern,  Fribourg, 
Geneva,  Glarus,  Grisons,  Lucerne,  Neuch^tel,  St  Gall,  Schaffhausen, 
Schwyz,  Soleure,  Thurgau,  Ticino,  Unterwalden,  Uri,  Valais,  Vaud, 
Zug,  Zurich  (see  separate  articles). 
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Brienz  (1839).  The  firfet  railway  opened  within  Switzerland  was 
that  (14  m.  long)  fronx  Ztirich  to  Baden  in  Aargau  (1847),  though 
the  Swiss  bit  of  that  fiom  Basel  to  Strassbuig  had  been  opened 
in  1844.  From  1852  to  1872  the  cantons  granted  concessions 
for  the  building, of  railways  to  private  companies,  but  from 
1872  onwards  the  conditions  were  other  and  the  lines  were  con- 
structed under  Federal  supervision.  In  the  'fifties  and  'sixties 
many  lines  were  built,  but  not  always  according  to  soimd  finan- 
cial principles,  so  that  in  1878  the  great  "  National  Railway  " 
became  bankrupt.  Hence  the  idea  of  the  state  purchase  of  the 
chief  lines  made  considerable  progress,  so  that  in  1898  such  a 
scheme  was  accepted  by  the  Swiss  people.  Accordingly  in 
1 901  most  of  the  great  Unes  became  Federal  railways,  and  the 
Jura-Simplon  in  1903,  while  the  Gotthard  line  became  Federal 
in  1909.  This  state  ownership  oijy  applies  to  the  main  lines, 
not  to  the  secondary  lines  or  to  the  moimtain  cog-wheel  railways 
(of  which  the  first  was  that  from  Vitznau  up  the  Rigi,  1871) 
now  so  widespread  throughout  the  country.  The  highest  point 
as  yet  attained  in  Switzerland  by  a  mountain  railway  is  the 
Eismeer  station  (10,371  ft.)  of  the  line  towards  the  Jungfrau. 
Many  tunnels  have  been  pierced  through  the  Swiss  Alps,  such 
as  the  St  Gotthard  (1882),  the  Albula  (1903)  and  the  Simplon 
(1906).  The  highest  line  carried:  over  a  Swiss  pass  is  that  over 
the  Little  Scheidegg  (6772  ft.). 

Industries, — a.  Of  ihe  Land.  If  we  look  at  the  annual  turnover 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  principal  Swiss  industry  is  that  of  the 
entertainment  of  foreign  visitors,  for  its  gross  receipts  are  larger 
than  those  of  any  other  branch.  It  appears  from  the  official  statis- 
tics that  in  1905  its  gross  receipts  amounted  to  rather  over  £7,500,000 
(as  against  about  £4,500,000  m  1894,  and  rather  over  £2,000,000  in 
1880),  the  net  profit  being  nearly  £1,500,000  (a»  against  £656,000 
and  nearly  £300,000  respectively),  while  in  1905  the  capital  invested 
in  this  industry  was  rather  over  £31,000,000  (as  against  £20,750,000 
and  £12,750,000  respectively).  In  1905  there  were  in  Switzerland 
1924  hotels  (of  which  402  were  in  Bern  and  358  in  the  Orisons) 
specially  built  for  the  accommodation  erf  foreign  visitors,  containing 
124,068  beds,  and  employing  33,480  servants  (the  numbers  for 
1894  and  1880  are  1693  and  1002,  88,634  and  58,i37f  and  23,997 
and  16,022  respectively).  Part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  fashion 
of  visiting  Switzerland  in  winter  for  skating,  tobogganing,  skiing,  &c. 

Of  the  actual  "productive"  soil  about  two-thirds  is  devoted 
to  arable  or  pasturage  purposes,  but  the  latter  branch  is  by  far 
the  more  important,,  occupying  about  83%  of  this  two-thirdjs, 
for  Switzerland  is  much  more  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultural 
country.  In  1906  the  number  01  cattle  was  officially  put  at 
1,497,904  (as  against  1,340^^75  in  1901  and  993,291  in  1866). 
In  summer  they  are  supported  on  the  numerous  mountain  pastures 
or"  alps"  (see  Alps,  2),  which  number  4778,  and  are  of  an 
estimated  capital  value  of  rather  over  £3,000,000,  while  in  winter 
they  are  fed  on  the  hay  mown  on  the  lower  meadows  or  purchased 
from  outside-  Two  main  breeds  of  cattle  are  found  in  Switzer- 
land, the  dun  race  (best  represented  by  the  cattle  of  Schwyz) 
and  the  dappled  race  (of  which  the  Simme  valley  beasts  are  of  the 
red  and  white  kind,  and  those  of  the  Gruy^re  of  the  black  and  white 
variety).  The  best  Swiss  cheeses  are  those  of  the  Emmenthal  and 
of  the  Gruy^re,  while  the  two  principal  condensed  milk  factories 
(Nestle  at  Vevey  and  that  at  Cham)  are  now  united.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  proportion  of  the  land  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits 
increases,  like  the  rainfall,  from  the  west  and  north-west  to  the  east 
and  north-east,  so  that  it  is  highest  (nearly  90  %)  in  Appenzell  and 
St  Gall.  As  regards  other  domestic  animals,  the  number  of  swine 
increased  from  304,428  in  1866  to  566,974  in  1896  (the  maximum 
recorded),  but  in  1906  fell  to  548i355-  The  number  of  goats  has 
remained  pretty  steady  (359*913  in  I906  to  375*483  in  1866,  the 
maximum,  416,323,  betnjgf  attained  in  1886),  but  that  of  sheep  has 
decreased  from  447,001  in  1866  to  209,^43  in  1906. 

It  is  stated  that  but  14  %  of  the  "  productive  *^area  of  Switzerland 
id  corn-growing,  this  proportion  being  however  doubled  in  Vaud. 
Hence  tor  its  food  supply  the  country  is  largely  dependent  on  its 
imports,  the  home  supply  sufficing  for  153  days  only.  Tobacco  is 
grown  to  a  certain  extent,  especially  near  Payerne  in  the  Broye 
valley  (Vaud)  and  in  Ticino,  while  more  recently  beetroot  has  been 
cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  sugar.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  are  made  into  jams  and  concentrated  foods  at  Lenzbui^ 
and  Kemptthal,  while  kirschwasser  (cherry  brandy)  is  made  in  Zug. 
Forests  cover  about  28i  %  of  the  "  productive^*'  area  of  Switzerland. 
They  are  now  welt  cared  for,  and  produce  considerable  profits. 

Vineyards  in  Switzerland  now  cover  io8'7  sq.  m.,  though  the  area 
is  steadily  decreasing  owing  to  the  competition  of  foreign  cheap 
wines.  The  only  cantons  which  have  over  10%  of  their  area  thus 
planted  are  Vaud  (25  %),  Ticino  (20  %),  Ztirich  (17  %)  and  the  Valais 
(10-7  %).  Among  the  best  Swiss  wines  are  those  of  La  C6te,  Lavaux 
and  Yvorne  (all  m  Vaud),  and  Muscat,  Fendant  and  Vin  du  Glacier 
(all  in  the  Valais).    Those  grown  near  Neuch^tel,  at  the  northern 


endof  the  lakeof  Ztirich,  near  Baden  (Aargau),  and  along  the. Swiss 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  are  locally  much  esteem^. 

Among  the  raw  mineral  products  of  Switzerland  the  most  impoc*^ 
tant  is  asphalt,  which  is  worked  by  an  English  company  in  the  Val 
de  Travers  (Neuch&tel)«  Various  metals  (even  including  gold  and 
silver)  exist  in  Switzerland,  but  are  hardly  worked  at  aU,  saye  iron 
(Del^mont),  copper  (Val  d'Anniviers)  and  argentiferous  lead  (Lots- 
chenthal).  True  coal  is  wholly  absent,  but  lignites  occUr  here  and 
there,  and  are  sometimes  worked  {e.g.  at  K^pfnach,  Zurich) ;  An- 
thracite is  found  in  the  Valais,  while  peat  is  worked  in  many  parts. 
Salt  was  first  found  at  Bex  (Vaud)  in  1544,  and  the  mines  are  still 
worked.  But  far  more  important  are  the  saline  deposits  along  the 
Rhine,  from  near  Basel  to  Coblenz  (at  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Aar),  which  were  discovered  at  Schweizerhall  in  the  year  1836, 
at  Kaiseraugst  in  1844,  at  Rheinfelden  in  1845  and  at  Rybuig  in 
1848.  Marble,  sandstone  and  granite  are  worked  in  various  spots 
for  building  purposes.  Marl,  clay  and  limestone  are  also  found, 
and  are  much  used  for  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  cement. 
There  are  sdid  to  be  620  mineral  springs  in  Switzerland,  the  best 
known  being  those  at  Baden  in  Aargau  and  at  Schinznach  (both 
sulphur),  Schuls-Tarasp  and  St  Moritz,  Stachelberg,  Ragatz  and 
Pfafers,  Leukerbad  and  Weissenburg.  The  most  important  slate 
quarries  are  those  in  the  canton  of  Glarus.  The  relative. importance 
of  the  Swiss  industries  concerned  with  the  land  is  best  shown  by  the 
census- taken  in  1900  as  to  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  No 
fewer  than  1,035,010  (about  one-third  of  the  total  population)  were 
engaged  in  pastoral  or  a^icultural  |)ursuits,  as  against  I9»334 
employed  in  market  gardening,  18,233  in  various  matters  touching 
the  forests,  I2,7'85  in  tne  vineyards  and  12,323  in  extracting  minerals 
(of  these  8004  were  employed  m  stone  or  marble  quarries). 

b.  Manufactures. — ^The  same  census  also  shows  the  relative 
importance  of  the  chief  branches  of  manufacture  in  Switzerland — 
textile  industries  270,114  (of  which  88,457  were  in  the  silk  branch 
and  63,853  in  that  of  cotton),  watchmaking  115,617,  embroidery 
89,558,  besides  74,148  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery. 
£!astem  Switzerland  is  the  industrial  portion  of  the  land,  tbou^ 
watchmaking  and  some  minor  industries  are  carried  on  in  the  Tura. 
The  textile  industries  are  by  far  the  most  important  in  Switzerland, 
Zurich  and  its  neighbourhood  being  the  mam  centre  both  for  silk 
(this  branch  was  revived  by  the  Protestant  exiles  from  Italy  in  the 
i6th  century)  and  cotton,  while  St  Gall,  Appenzell  and  Thurgau 
are  mainly  devoted  to  embroidery,  and  Basel  to  the  silk  ribbon  and 
floss  silk  departments.  The  watchmaking  industry  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Geneva  since  the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  and  spread  in  the 
early  i8th  century  to  the  NeuchStel  i)ortion  of  the  Jura  (centre  La 
Chaux  de  Fonds  and  Le  Locle).  Musical  boxes  are  chiefh^  made  at 
Ste  Croix  in  the  Vaud  section  of  the  Jura,  while  Geneva  is  famous  for 
its  Jewelry  and  goldsmiths'  work.  The  growth  of  the  manufacture 
of  machines  is  much  more  recent,  having  originally  been  a  mere 
adjunct  of  the  textile  industry,  and  developed  in  order  to  secure 
its  independence  of  imports  from  England.  Its  centres  are  in  and 
around  ZQrich,   Winterthur,   St   Gall  and   Basel.     Among"  other 

Products  and  industries  are  chocolate  (Suchard,  Cailler,  SprQngli, 
'obler,  Peter,  Maestrani,  &c.),  shoemaking  (SchOnenwerd),  straw 
glaiting  (Aargau  and  Gruy^re),  wood  carving  (Brienz  in  the  Bernese 
^beriand  since  1 825),  concentrated  soups  and  meats  (Maggi's  factory 
is  at  Kemptthal  near  Winterthur),  aniline  dyes  (Basel),  aluminium 
(Neuhausen  in   Schaffhausen). 

Commerce. — Switzerland  is  naturally  adapted  for  free  trade 
for  it  depends  on  the  outside  world  for  much  of  its  food-stuffs  and 
the  raw  materials  of  its  manufactures.  After  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  1848,  customs  duties  within  the  land  were 
abolished,  while  moderate  duties  only  were  levied  on  imports,  the 
sum  increasing  as  the  articles  came  more  or  less  within  the  category 
of  luxuries,  but  being  lowest  on  necessaries  of  life.  Down  to  1870 
Switzerland  was  all  but  entirely  on  the  side  of  free  trade.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  becoming  more  and  more  protectionist.  This 
change  was  due  in  part  to  the  increased  tariffs  levied  in  Genriany 
and  France,  and  in  part  to  the  strong  pressure  exercised  by  certain 
branches  of  the  Swiss  manufacturing  industries,  while  treaties  of 
commerce  have  been  made  with  divers  countries.  Hence  in  1903 
the  Swiss  people  adopted  the  principle  of  a  greatly  increased  scale 
of  duties,  the  detailed  tariff  of  the  actual  sums  levied  on  the  various 
articles  coming  into  force  on  the  ist  of  January  1906.  These 
higher  dutieis  were  meant  to  serve  as  a  weapon  for  obtaining  better 
terms  in  future  commercial  treaties,  but  w^ere  finally  increased  still 
more  at  the  instigarion  of  certain  of  the  great  manufacturers,  so  that 
Switzerland  became  decidedly  a  protectionist  country.  In  ipoi 
the  receipts  from  the  customs  duties  were  about  £1,858,000,  while 
in  1905  they  were  £2,541,000,  and  in  1907  rather  more  (£2,894,000). 
Excluding  goods  in  transit,  the  total  value  of  im|x>rts  rose  from 
about  £36,500,000  in  1895  to  about  £55,000,000  in  1905,  while 
between  the  same  dates  the  exports  rose  from  about  £26,500,000 
to  £38,750,000 — in  other  words,  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade 
had  increased  from  £10,000,000  in  i8p5  to  £16,250,000  in  1905. 

The  increase  during  the  same  period  in  the  case  Of  the  four  great 
articles  of  export  from  Switzerland  was  as  follows :  silk  from  nearly 
£8,500,000  to  rather  over  £10,000,000,  embroideries  from  neariy 
£3,000,000  to  £5,000,000,  watches  from  £3,500,000  to  £5,250,000, 
and  machinery  from  rather  under  £1,000,000  to  £2,250,000. 
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GcfvernmefU, — The  Swiss  Confederation  m^st  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  22  cantons  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
which  are  sovexeign  states,  save  in  so  far  as  they  have  given  up 
their  rights  to  the  Federal  government.  These  cantons  them- 
selves are  built  up  of  many  political  communes,  or  Gemeinden, 
or  civil  parishes,  which  are  the  real  political  units  of  the  country 
(and  not  merely  local  subdivisions);  for  any  one  desiring  to 
become  naturalized  a  Swiss  must  first  become  (by  purchase  or 
grant)  a  member  of  a  commune,  and  then,  if  his  burghership 
of  the  commune  is  confirmed  by  the  cantonal  authorities,  he 
obtains  also,  simultaneously,  both  cantonal  and  Federal 
citizenship. 

c.  Now  in  Switzerland  there  are  3164  political  communes 
{municipdiUs  or  Einwohner gemeinden).  These  are  composed 
of  all  male  Swiss  citizens  over  twenty  years  of  age,  of  good 
character  and  resident,  in  the  commune  for  at  least  three  months. 
The  meeting  of  these  persons  Is  called  the  assemblie  g^nirale  or 
Gemeindeversammlung,  while  the  executive  council  chosen  by 
it  is  the  conseil  municipal  ox  Gemeinderat,  the  chief  person  in 
the  commune  (elected  by  the  larger  meeting)  being  termed  the 
syndic  or  maire,  the  Gemetndeprdsident  or  the  Gemeindeammann, 
This  kind  of  commune  includes  all  Swiss  residents  (hence  the 
German  name)  within  its  territorial  limits,  and  has  practically 
all  powers  pf  management  of  local  affairs,  including  the  carrying 
out  of  cantonal  and  Federal  laws  or  decrees,  save  and  except 
matters  relating  to  the  pastures  and  forests  held  in  common. 
This  class  of  commune  dates  only  from  the  time  of  the  Helvetic 
republic  (1798-1S02),  and  its  duties  were  largely  increased  after 
the  liberal  movement  of  1830;  the  care  of  the  highways,  the 
police,  the  schools,  the  administration  of  the  poor  law  being 
successively  handed  over  to  it,  so  that  it  became  a  political  body. 
As  regards  Swiss  citizens  belonging  to  cantons  other  than  that 
in  which  they  reside j  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1848  (art.  41) 
gave  them  rights  of  voting  there  in  cantonal  and  Federal  matters, 
but  not  in  those  relating  exclusively  to  the  commune  itself. 
The  Federal  Constitution  of  1874  (art.  43)  gives  to  such  persons 
as  those  named  above  {Sstablis  or  Niedergelassenen — ^that  is, 
permanent  settlers)  all  voting  rights.  Federal,  cantonal  and 
communal  (save  as  below),  the  two  last  named  after  a  stay  of 
three  months.  Temporary  residents  being  Swiss  citizens 
{e.g.  labourers,  servants,  students,  officials  not  being  communal 
officials)  are  called  residents  or  Aufenthalter,  and  are  in  most 
caQtons  considered  to  be  as  such  incapable  of  voting  in  communal 
matters  until  after  a  residence  of  three  months,  though  some 
cantons  require  a  longer  sojourn.  Foreign  residents  are  included 
under  this  class  of  Aufenihalter. 

The  burgher  communes  {communes  bourgeoises  or  Bur e^r gemeinden), 
now  principally  of  historical  interest,  having  for  tie  most  part 
gradually  merged  with  the  other  class  of  communes,  were  originally 
simply  the  communities  that  dealt  with  the  management  of  the 
**  lands  subject  to  common  user "  or  AUmend  (n^ainly  summer 
pastures  and  forests),  but  gradually  obtained,  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise, the  manorial  rights,. the  burghers  then  being  themselves  the 
lords  of  the  manor  (as  at  Brixham  m  Devonshire).  But  when  after 
the  Reformation,  owing  to  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the 
care  of  the  poor  was  imposed  by  the  Federal  Diet,  in  1 551,  on  the 
several  commutes,  these  naturally  aided  only  their  own  members, 
a  course  which  gave  rise  to  a  **  communal  burghership, "  a  system 
designed  to  prevent  persons  from  gaining  a  **  settlement  "  in  any 
commune  to  which  they  did  not  properly  belong.  Thus  all  non- 
burgher  residents,  permanent  or  temporary,  were  excluded-  from 
anjj  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  lands  subject  to  common  user, 
or  in  their  management,  and  remained  complete  outsiders,  though 
payins;  local  rates.  With  the  increased  facilities  of,  communication 
and  the  rise  ot  a  shifting  industrial  population  such  restrictions 
became  invidious  and  unfair,  particularly  after  the  introduction, 
under  the  Helvetic  republic,  of  a  Federal  citizenship,  superior  to 
cantonal  citizenship,  and  after  the  communes  became  more  and  more 
tnirdened  with  public  duties,  so  that  the  amount  of  the  rates  equalled, 
if  it  did  not  exceed,  the  sums  produced  by  the  "  common  lands." 
To  avoid  some  of^  these  inconveniences  "  political  communes " 
were  set  up,  consisting  practically  of  all  Swiss  permanent  residents. 
But  the  relation  between  these  and  the  old  Surgergemeinden  (the 
burghers  of  which  only  have  rights  of  user  over  the  common  lands) 
was  very  delicate,  and  has  been  settled  (if  settled  at  all)  in  various 
fashions.  In  some  cases  the  older  communes  simply  mer^d  with 
the  newer,  the  ownership  of  the  common  lands  thus  passmg  from 
one  to  the  other  class.     In  other  cases  the  Burgergemeinden  still 


exist  as  distinct  fit>m  the  "  political  communes^"  but  aol^ly  for 
purposes  (enjoyment,  management,. &iQ.).  relating  to  the  common 
lands,  and  thus  forni  a  sort  of  privileged  commumtv  inside  the  larger 
and  now  more  generally  important  community.  In  some  cases  the 
common  lands  nave  been  divided  'in  Varying  proportions  between 
the  two  classes  of  communes,  the  Burgergemeindm  tau9  continuing  to 
exist  solely  as  regards  that  part  of  the  common  lands  which  they  l^ave 
retained.  In  other  cases  the  common  lands,  whether  before  or  after 
1798,  have  passed  into  the  possession  of  a  smalt  numb^  of  the 
burghers,  who  form  a  close  corporation,  the  revenues  of  which  are 
enjoyed  by  the  members  as  such,  and  not  as  dtixea^-^in  abort  are 
subject  to  no  public  obligations  or  burdens  save  rates  and  taxes.   . 

b.  The  twenty-two  cantons  (three  are  subdivided — ^Unter- 
walden,  Appenzdl  and  Basel — ^into  two  halves)  are  divided  into 
''  administrative  districts  "  (287  in  number),  which  are  nikd  by 
prefects,  in  the  French  fashion,  appointed  by  the  cantonal  autho^ 
rities.  These  are  the  true  local  divisions  in  the  country.  Each 
canton  has  its  own  legislature,  executive  and  judiciary.  The 
older  cantons  have  in  some  cases  (Uri^  Unterwalden,  Appenzell 
and  Glarus)  preserved  their  ancient  democratic  aBsembHes  (or 
Landesgemeinden),  in  which  each  burner  appears  in  person, 
and  which  usually  meet  once  a  yeat,  on  the  last  Sunday  in  April 
or  the  first  Simday  in  May,  always  (weather  permitting)  in  the 
open  air.  These  annual  assemblies  elect  annuaUy  a  sort  of 
standing  committee,  and  also  the  chief  magistfate  or  Landam- 
mann,  as  well  as  the  judiciary.  In  the  other  eighteen  cantons 
the  legislature  (Gross  Rat  or  grand  conseSC)  'U-  composed  of 
representatives  chosen  by  the  cantonal  voters  in  proportion, 
varying  in  each  canton,  to  the  population.  They  are  thus  local 
parliaments  rather  than  mere  county  councils^  The  executive 
(Rtgierungsrai  ot  conseil  d'ikU)  is  elected  everywhere  (save 
Fribourg,  the  Valais  and  Vaud)  by  a  popular  vote,  this  plan 
having  gradually  superseded  election  by  the  cantonal  legislature. 
All  the  cantons  (save  Fribourg)  have  the  referendum  and 
initiative,  by  whidi  the  electors  can  exercifle  condx>l  over  their 
elected  representatives.  The  cantonal  judidaiy  is  chosen  by 
the  people. 

c.  In  134S  the  Federal  government  was  reorganized  according 
to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  United  Statra,  at  any  rate  so  far  as 
regards  the  legislature  {BundesversamnUung  or  assembUefidirale). 
This  is  composed  of  two  houses:  (i)  the  SUtnderat  or  conseil 
des  Stats,  to  which  each  canton,  great  or  small,  sends  two  repre- 
sentatives (generally  chosen  for  var3nng  [terms  by  the  people, 
but,  in  r907,  still  by  the  cantonal  legislature  in  Bern,  Fribourg, 
Neuch^tel,  St  Gall,  the  Valais  and  Vaud),  this  house  being  like 
the  American  Senate;  (2)  the  Nationalrat  or  conseil  national, 
composed  of  representatives  (at  present  167  in  number)  elected 
within  the  cantons  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  every  20,000  (or 
fraction  over  10,000)  of  the  population,  and  holding  oflSce  for 
three  years,  before  the  expiration  of  which  it  cannot  be  dissolved. 
The  two  houses  axe  on  an  absolutely  equal  footing,  and  bills 
are  introduced  into  one  or  the  other  simply  because  of  reasons 
of  practical  convenience.  The  Federal  parliament  meets,  at 
least,  once  a  year,  in  Bern,  the  Federal  c^,pital.  The  Federal 
executive  (Bundiesrat  or  conseil  fSdircU)  was  set  up  in  1848  and 
is  composed  of  seven  members,  who  are  elected  for  three  years 
by  the  two  houses  of  the  Federal  legislature,  sitting  together 
as  a  congress,  but  no  two  members  may  belong  to  the  same  canton. 
The  Federal  parliament  annually  names  the  president  {Bundes* 
president  or  pr^ideni  de  la  confid^ation)  and  the  vice-president, 
so  that  the  former  is  really  but  the  chairman  of  a  committee, 
and  not.  in  any  way  like  the  American  president.  The  Federal 
president  always  holds  the  foreign  portfolio  (the  ''  political 
department "),  the  other  portfolios  being  annually  redistributed 
among  the  other  members,  but  all  decisions  proceed  from  the 
council  as  a  whole.  The  Federal  councillors  cannot  be  at  the 
same  time  members  of  either  house  of  the  Federal  parliament, 
though  they  may  speak  or  introduce  motions  (but  not  vote) 
in  either  house,  Tht  Federal  Supreme  Court  {Bundesgericht 
or  tribunal  fSd6ral)  was  created  by  the  Federal  Constitution 
of  1874  and  is  (since  1904)  composed  of  19  full  members  (plus 
9  substitutes),  all  elected  by  the  two  houses  of  the  Federal 
parliament,  sitting  together  and  holding'  ofice  for  six  years; 
the  Federal  parliament  also  ^ects  every  twq  ypar^  the  president 
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and  vice-president  of  the  Federal  tribunal.  Its  seat  is  at 
Lausanne.  Its  jurisdiction  extends  to  disputes  between  the 
Confederation^  the  cantons,  and  private  individuals,  so  far  as 
these  difiterences  refer  to  Federal  matters.  An  appeal  lies  in 
some  cases  (not  too  clearly  distinguished)  to  the  Federal  council, 
and  in  some  to  the  two  houses  of  the  Federal  legislature  sitting 
together.  As  to  the  referendum  and  initiative  (whether  as 
to  the  i^evision  of  the  constitution  or  as  to  bills)  see  Rxferenduh.. 
It  was  natural  that,  as  the  members  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion were  drawn  doser  and  closer  together,  there  should  arise 
the  idea  of  a  Federal  code  as  distinguished  from  the  manifold 
cantonal  legal  systems.  The  Federal  Constitution  of  J874 
conferred  on  the  Federal  authorities  the  power  to  legislate  on 
certain  defined  legal  subjects,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  this 
to  revise  and  codify  the  Law  of  Obligations  (zS8i)  and  the  Law 
of  Bankruptcy  (1889).  The  success  of  these  attempts  led  to  the 
adoption  by  the  Swiss  jpeople  (1898)  of.  new  constitutional 
articles,  extending  the  powers  of  the  Federal  authorities  to  the 
other  departments  of  civil  law  and  also  to  criminal  law.  Drafts 
carefully  prepared  by  commissions  of  specialists  were  slowly 
considered  during  nearly  two  years  by  the  two  houses  of  the 
Federal  parliament,  which  finally  adopted  the  civil  code  on 
the  loth  of  December  1907,  and  it  was  expected  that  by  1912 
both  a  complete  Federal  civil  code  and  a  complete  Federal 
criminal  code  would  come  into  operation. 

Before  1848  there  was  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  Federal  finances 
for  there  was  no  strong  central  Federal  authority.  As  the  power 
of  those  authorities  increased,  so  naturally  did  their  expenditure 
and  receipts.  In  1849  the  receipts  were  nearly  £a^;ooo,  as  against 
an  expenditure  of  £260,000.  By  1873  each  had  risen  to  rather 
over  £i  1250,000,  while  in  1883  they  just  overtopped  £2,000,000 
sterling  each,  and  in  1900  the  receipts  were  just  over  £4,000,000 
sterling,  as  against  an  expenditure  of  nearly  £4,000,000.  The  figures 
for  1907  are  £5,750,000  as  a^^ainst  just  over  £5.500,000,  and  are  the 
highest  yet  recorded.  The  funded  Federal  debt  rose  from  a  modest 
£150,000  in  1849  to  rather  over  £2,000,000  in  1891,  and  rather  over 
£4,000,000  in  1903,  standing  in  1905  at  £3,250,000. 

By  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1848  the  post  office  was  made  a 
Federal  attribute,  and  the  first  Federal  law  on  the  subject  was 
passed  in  18/^9  (postage  stamps  within  the  country  in  1850,  for 
foreign  lands  in  185^,  and  post-cards  in  1870),  while  a  Federal  law 
of  1 85 1  extended  this  privilege  to  the  electric  telegraph,  so  that  in 
1852  the  first  line  was  opened  with  thirty-four  offices.  In  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  1874  both  branches  are  declared  to  faU 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Confederation,  while  in  1878  this 
privilege  was  extended  to  the  newly  invented  telephone.  Inviol- 
ability of  communications  in  all  three  cases  is  guaranteed. 

In  1 89 1  the  Swiss  people  accepted  the  principle  of  a  state  hank 
with  a  monopoly  of  note  issue.  A  first  scheme  was  rejected 
by  a  popular  vote  in  1897,  but  a  second  was  more  successful  in 
1005.  The  "  Swiss  National  Bank "  was  actually  opened  on 
the  20th  of  June  1907,  its  two  chief  seats  being  at  Ztirich 
and  at  Bern.  It  has  a  capital  of  £2,000,000  sterling,  divided  into 
100,000  shares.  Two-fifths  of  this  capital  is  reserved  to  the  cantons 
in  proportion  to  their  population  in  1900,  and  tworfifths  were  taken 
up  by  public  subscription  in  June  1906.  The  remaining  fifth 
was  reserved  to  the  existing  thirty-six  banks  in  Switzerland  (all 
founded  between  1834  and  1900),  which  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
right  of  issuing  notes.  It  was  stipulated  that  within  three  years 
of  the  opening  of  the  National  Bank  alt  notes  issued  by  these  tnirtY^ 
six  banks  must  be  withdrawn,  and  many  had  by  1907  taken  thi^ 
course  in  anticipation. 

There  is  no  **  established  Swiss  Church ''  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Constitution,  but  there  may  be  one  or  more  "  established  churches  " 
in  any  canton.  The  Federal  Constitution  of  1874  guarantees  full 
religious  liberty  and  freedom  of  worship,  not  being  contrary  to  morals 
and  the  public  peaces  as  well  as  exemption  from  any  compulsory 
church  rates  (arts.  40  and  50).  But  it  repeats,  with  fresh  pricks  (art. 
51),  the  provision  01  the  Constitution  of  1848  by  which  the  Jesuits 
and  all  amliated  relis[ious  orders  are  forbidden  to  settle  in  Switzerland, 
extending  this  prohibition  to  any  other  orders  that  may  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  state  or  the  public  peace.  It  also  introduces  a  new 
article  (No.  52)  forbidding  the  erection  of  new  religious  orders  or 
new  monasteries  or  the  re-establishment  of  old  ones,  and  also  a 
new  clause  (last  part  of  art.  50)  by  which  the  erection  of  new  bishppr 
rics  on  Swiss  soil  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal  authorities. 
The  Jesuit  article  was  due  to  the  ^  Sonderbund  "  War  of  18J.7,  and 
the  rest  of  this  exceptional  legislation  to  the  "  Kulturkampf  '  which 
raged  in  Switzerland  in  1 872-1874.  The  Protestants  form  rather  over 
three-fifths  of  the  population,  but  have  the  majority  in  loj  of  the 
22  cantons  only,  in  the  German-speaking  cantons  they  are  Zwing- 
lians,  and  in  the  French-speaking  cantons  Calvinists,  though  in 
neither  case  of  the  original  and  orthodox  shade.    The  Protestants 


alone  are  ''  established  "  in  the  Outer  Rhodes  of  Appenzell;  while 
the  Romanists  alone  are  "  established  "  in  7  J  cantons  (Lucerne, 
Uri,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  Ticino,  the  Valais,  and  the  Inner 
Rhodes  of  Appenzell),  but  only  jointly  in  the  3  other  cantons 
(Fribourg,  St  Gall  and  Soleure)  in  which  they  are  in  a  majority. 
In  June  1907  Geneva  decided  on  the  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state,  and  now  stands  alone  in  Switzerland  in  not  having  any 
*'  established  church  "  at  all  (previously  it  had  two — Protestants 
and  Christian  Catholics).  In  the  other  2t  cantons,  the  Protestants 
and  Romanists  are  jointly  '*  established  "  in  zi},  as  are  the  Protes- 
tants  and  the  Christian  Catholics  in  ij,  in  which  the  Christian 
Catholics  take  the  place  of  the  Romamsts.  Thus  out  of  the  21 
cantons  with  "established  churches"  CLandeskirchen  or  Sglises 
nationales)  the  Protestants  are  solely  or  jointly  "  established  "  in 
1 3 J,  and  the  Romanists  in  19  (not  in  Bern,  Urban  Basel  and  the 
Outer  Rhodes  of  Appenzell),  while  the  Christian  Catholics  are 
recognized  in  7  cantons,  in  two  of  which  (Basel  and  Neuchiltel)  they 
are  also  "  endowed."  The  case  of  Neuchatel  is  particularly  striking, 
as  it  has  three'  **  established  churches  "  (Protestants,  Romanists 
and  Christian  Catholics),  while  there  the  Jewish  rabbis,  as  well  as 
the  fasteurs  of  the  Free  Evangelical  Church,  are  exempt  from  military 
service.  Besides  a  few  parishes  in  Bern  there  are  also  three  "  Evan- 
gelical Free  Churches  "  (Eglises  libres),  viz.  in  Vaud  (since  1847),  in 
Geneva  (since  1848)  and  in  NeuchSltel  (since  1873).  The  Romanists 
have  five  diocesan  bishops  in  Switzerland — ^Sion  (founded  in  the  4th 
century),  Geneva  (4th  century),  BaaeUdth  century,  but  reorganiKd  in 
1828),  Coire  (5th  century),  Lausanne  (6th  century),  and  St  Gall  (till 
1 824  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Constance,  and  a  separate  see  since  1847). 
There  are  besides  the  sees  of  Lugano  (erected  in  1888  for  Italian 
Switzerland— till  then  in  Milan  or  Como — ^but  united  for  the  present 
to  the  see  of  Basel,  though  achninistered  by  a  suffragan  bishop) 
and  Bethlehem  (a  see  in  iartibus,  annexed  in  1840  to  the  abbacy 
of  St  Maurice  in  the  Valais).  The  Christian  Catholics  (who  resemble 
the  Old  Catholics  in  Germany)  split  off  from  the  Romanists  in  1874 
on  the  question  of  papal  infallibility  (in  Bern  and  Geneva  politics 
also  played  a  great  part),  and  since  1876  have- had  a  bishop  of  their 
own  (consecrated  by  the  German  Old  Catholic,  Bishop  Reinkens), 
who  resides  in  Bern,  but  bears  no  diocesan  title.  The  Christian 
Catholics  (who  in  the  census  are  counted  with  the  Romanists)  are 
strongest  in  Bern,  Soleure  and  Geneva,  while  their  number  in  I906 
was  estimated  variously  at  from  twenty  to  thirty-four  thousand — 
they  have  38  parishes  (10  being  in  French-speaking  Switzerland) 
ana  some  57  pastors.  There  are  still  a  few  monasteries  in  Switzer- 
land which  have  esca|3ed  suppression.  The  principal  are  the 
Benedictine  houses  of  Disentis  (founded  in  the  7th  century  by  the 
Irish  monk  Sigisbert),  Einsiedeln  (q.v. ;  loth  century)  and  Engcib^g 
(g.r. ;  12th  century)  as  well  as  the  houses  of  Austin  Canons  at  St 
Maurice  (held  by  them  since  1 128,  though  the  house  was  founded  by 
Benedictines  in  the  6th  century)  and  on  the  Great  St  Bernard 
(nth  century). 

Education, — Educaticm  of  all  tirades  is  well  cared  for  in  Switzer- 
land, and  large  sums  are  annually  spent  on  it  by  the  cantons  and 
the  communes,  with  substantial  grants  from  the  Confederation 
(these  last  in  1905  were  about  £224,000),  so  far  as  regards  primary 
and  higher  education.  Four  classes  of  educational  establishments 
exist. 

a.  In  the  case  of  the  primary  education^  the  Confederation  has 
the  oversig^ht  (Federal  Constitution  of  1874,  art.  27),  but  the  cantons 
the  administration.  It  is  laid  down  that  in  the  case  of  the  public 
primary  schools  four  principles  must  be  observed  by  the  cantons: 
the  instruction  given  must  be  sufficient,  it  must  be  under  state 
(i.e,  lay)  management  (ecclesiastics  as  such  can  have  no  share  in 
it),  attendance  must  be  compulsory,  and  the  instruction  must  be 
gratuitous,  while  members  of  all  religions  must  be  able  to  frequent 
the  schools  without  offence  to  their  belief  or  consciences  (this  is 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  eeneral  instruction  given  must  be 
undenominational,  while  if  any  denominational  instruction  is  given 
attendance  at  it  must  not  be  made  compulsory).  By  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  adopted  m  1902  the  Confederation  is 
empowered  to  make  grants  in  aid  in  the  case  of  primary  schools, 
while  a  Federal  law  of  1903,  regulating  such  grants  to  be  appropriated 
solely  to  certain  specified  purposes,  provides  that  the  term  "  primary 
schools  *'  shall  include  continuation  schools  ii  attendance  is  compul- 
sory. The  cantons  organize  primary  education  in  their  territories, 
delegating  local  arrangements  (under  the  control  of.  a  cantonal 
inspector)  to  a  committee  (JSchvlkommission)  elected  ad  hoc  in  each 
commune,  so  that  it  is  not  a  committee  of  the  communal  council. 
The  general  principles  laid  down  by  the  Confederation  are  elaborated 
into  laws  by  each  canton,  while  the  communal  councils  pass  by-laws. 
Hence  there  is  a  great  variety  in  details  between  canton  and  canton. 
The  school  age  varies  from  6  to  16  (for  younger  scholars  there  are 
volunta^  kindergarten  schools  or  icoles  enfdntines),  and  attendance 
during  this  period  is  compulsory,  it  not  being  possible  to  obtain 
exemption  by  passing  a  certain  standard.  Two-thirds  of  the  schools 
are  **  mixed  ;  in  the  towns,  however,  boys  are  often  separated  from 
girls.  The  teachers  (who  must  hold  a  cantonal  certificate  of  effi- 
ciency) are  chosen  by  the  Schulkommission  from  amon^  the  candi- 
dates who  apply  for  the  vacant  post,  but  are  elected  and  paid  by  the 
communal  council.  Religious  tests  prevail  as  to  teachers,  who  must 
declare  the  religion  they  profess,  and  are  required  to  impart  the 
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religious  instruction  in  the  school,  this  being  compulsory  on  the 
children  professing  tl^e  religion  that  is  in  the  majority  in  that  par- 
ticular commune — consec|uently  a  Protestant  teacher  would  never 
be  appointed  in  a  Romanist  school  or  vice  versa.  The  religious  teach- 
ing occupies  an  hour  (always  at  the  beginninp;  of  the  school  hours) 
thrice  a  week,  while  special  dogmatic  instruction  is  imparted  by  the 
pastor,  outside  the  school-house  as  a  rule,  or  in  a  room  speciallv  set 
SLpart  therein.  The  pastor  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  Schulkom- 
mission,  while  the  religious  teaching  in  school  is  based  on  a  special 
*'  school  Bible,"  containing  short  versions  of  the  chief  events 
in  Bible  htstorv.  The  exact  curriculum  (code)  is  prescribed  by 
the  canton,  and  also  the  number  of  hours  aurm|;  which  the  school 
must  be  open  annually,  but  the  precise  repartition  of  these  is  left 
to  the  local  Schulkommission.  The  attendance  registers  kept 
by  the  teachers  are  submitted  to  the  Schulkommission,  which  takes 
nieasures  against  truant  children  or  negligent  parents  by  means  d  a 
written  warning,  followed  (if  need  be)  by  a  summons  heiore  a  court. 
The  treasurer  of  the  Schulkommission  receives  and  distributes  the 
monev  contributions  of  the  cantons  (including  the  grant  in  aid  from 
the  Confederation)  and  also  of  the  communes,  or  of  benevolent 
private  individuals.  The  school  hours  are  as  a  rule  four  hours 
(from  7  a.m.  in  summer  and  8  a.nu  in  winter)  in  the  morning  and 
(in  the  winter)  three  hours  in  the  afternoon,  but  on  two  afternoons 
in  the  week  there  is  a  sewing  school  for  the  giris,  the  boys  being  then 
free.  There  are  no  regular  half-holidays.  Private  schools  are 
permitted,  but  receive  no  financial  aid  from  the  outside,  while  the 
teacher  must  hold  a  certificate  of  efficiency  as  in  the  state  schools, 
must  adopt  the  same  curriculum,  and  is  subject  to  the  by-laws  made 
by  the  Schulkommission.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  not  bound  by 
any  conscience  clause  and  can  charge  fees.  A  cantonal  inspector 
examines  each  school  (of  either  class)  annually  and  reports  to  the 
cantonal  educational  authorities,  who  point  out  any  deficiencies 
to  the  local  Schulkommission,  which  must  remedy  them.  There 
is  no  payment  by  results,  nor  do  the  money  contributions  (from  any 
source)  depend  on  the  number  of  attendances  made,  though  of 
course  they  are  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars 
attending  that  particular  school.  Some  favour  the  idea  of  making 
the  primary  schools  wholly  dependent  financially  on  the  Confedera- 
tion. This  course  has  obvious  conveniences,  but  a  first  attempt  was 
defeated  in  1882,  and  the  scheme  is  still  opposed,  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  seriously  impair  the  principle  of  cantonal 
sovereignty,  and  imnkensely  strengthen  the  power  of  the  Federal 
educational  authorities.  By  the  law  of  190^  the  quota  of  the 
Federal  subvention  was  fixed  at  sixpence  per  head  of  the  resident 
population  of  each  canton,  but  in  the  case  of  6}  cantons  (the  poorer 
ones)  an  extra  twopence  was  added. 

b.  The  secondary  schools  are  meant  on  the  one  side  to  help  tJiose 
scholars  of  the  primary  schools  who  desire  to  increase  their  know- 
ledge though  without  any  idea  of  going  on  to  higher  studies,  and  on 
the  other  to  prepare  certain  students  for  entrance  into  the  middle 
schools.  The  attendance  everywhere  is  optional,  save  in  the  city 
of  Basel,  where  it  is  compulsory.  These  schools  vary  very  much 
from  canton  to  canton.  The  course  of  studies  extends  over  two  to 
four  years,  and  students  are  admitted  at  ages  from  ten  upwards. 
The  curriculum  includes  the  elements  of  the  classical  and  modern 
languages,  of  mathematics,  and  of  the  natural  sciences.  They 
receive  no  Federal  subvention,  but  are  supported  by  the  cantons 
and  the  communes.  In  1905  the  cantons  contributed  £20,000  less 
than  the  communes  to  the  total  cost  of  about  £234,000. 

c.  Under  the  general  name  of  middle  schools  {MiUelschulen  or 
^oles  moyennes)  tne  Swiss  include  a  variety  of  educational  establish- 
ments, which  fall  roughly  under  two  heads: — 

1.  Technical  schools  (like  those  at  Bienne  and  Winterthur)  and 

schools    for  instruction   in  various  professions   (commerce, 
agriculture,  forestry  and  the  training  colleges  for  teachers). 

2.  Grammar  schools,  colleges  and  cantonal  schools,  which   in 

some  cases  prepare  for  the  universities  and  in  some  cases  do 

not» 
The  expenses  of  both  classes  fall  mainly  on  the  cantons  (in  1905 
about  £30O|00o  to  £130,000  from  the  communes),  who  for  the  former 
class  (including  certain  departments  of  the  second)  receive  a  grant 
in  aid  from  the  Confederation — ^in  1905  about  £84,500. 

d.  As  regards  the  higher  education  the  Federal  Constitution  of 
1874  (art.  27)  empowered  the  Confederation  to  erect  and  support, 
besides  the  existing  Federal  Poljrtedhnic  School  (opened  at  Zurich 
in  1855,  having  b^n  founded  by  virtue  of  art.  22  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  of  1848),  a  Federal  university  (this  has  not  yet  been 
done)  and  other  establishmenta  for  the  higher  education  (see  c.  i 
above).  This  clause  would  seem  to  authorize  the  Confederation 
to  make  grants  in  aid  of  the  cantonal  universities,  but  as  yet  this  has 
not  been  done,  while  the  cantons  are  in  no  hurry  to  give  up  their 
local  universities.  There  are  seven  full  universities  in  Switzerland — 
Basel  (founded  in  1460),  Zurich  (1833),  Bern  (1834),  Geneva  (1873, 
founded  in  1559  as  an  acad^mie),  Fnoourg  (international  Catholic, 
founded  in  1889),  Lausanne  (1890,  founded  in  1537  as  an  acad6mie) 
and  Neuchfttel  (existed  1840-1848,  refounded  in  1866,  and  raised  from 
tJ^e  rank  of  an  acad^mie  to  that  of  a  university  in  1900).  There  is 
besides  a  law  school  at  Sion  (eidsted  1807-18 10,  refounded  in  1824). 
In  general  they  each  (save  Sion,  of  course)  have  four  faculties — 
theology,  medicine,  law  and  philosophy.    Fribourg  and  Neuchfttel 


both  lack  a  medical  faculty^  while  Zfirich  and  Bern  have  distinct 
faculties  for  veterinary  medicine,  and  Zurich  a  spedal  one  for  den- 
tistry (in  Geneva  there  is  a  school  of  dentistry),  while  Geneva  and 
Neuchfttel  support  observatories.  The  theobgical  faculty  is  in  every 
case  Protestant,  save  that  in  Fribourg  there  is  only  a  Romanist 
faculty  (192  students  in  1907),  while  Bern  has  both 'a  Protestant 
faculty  and  also  a  Christian  Catholic  faculty  (11  students  in  1907), 
but  no  Romanist  faculty,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Romanists 
(mainly  in  the  Bernese  Jura)  form  about  one-sixth  of  the  population, 
while  there  are  not  very  many  Christian  Catholics.  These  eight 
academical  institutions  were  maintained  by  the  cantons  at  a  cost 
in  IQ05  of  about  £155,000,  while  in  the  winter  session  of  1906  the 
total  number  of  matriculated  students  (of  whom  3784  were  non- 
Swiss)  was  6444  (of  whom  IQ04  were  women-— Fribourg  does  not 
receive  them),  besides  2077  ''^ hearers" — in  all  8521.  The  largest 
institution  was  Bern  (1626  matriculated  students)  and  the  smallest 
Neuchfttel  (163).  The  Federal  Polytechnic  School  is  fixed  at 
Zurich  and  now  comprises  seven  departments — architecture, 
engineering,  industrial  mechanics,  industrial  chemistry,  agriculture 
and  forestry,  training  of  teachers  in  mathematics,  physics  and  the 
natural  sciences,  and  military  science,  besides  a  department  for 
philosophy  and  political  science.  It  enjoys  a  very  high  reputation 
and  is  much  frequented  by  non-Swiss,  who  in  the  winter  session  of 
1905-1906  numbered  522  out  of  the  1325  matriculated  students 
(women  are  not  admitted).  In  1905  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  school  (which  falls  entirely  upon  the  Confederation)  was  about 
£56,000. 

Army, — The  Swiss  army  is  a  purely  militia  force,  receiving 
only  periodical  training  (so  far  as  regards  men  between  20  and 
48  years  of  age),  based  upon  the  principle  of  universal  compulsory 
personal  military  seivice.  Till  1848  the  cantons  alone  raised, 
armed,  equipped  and  trained  all  military  units  and  nominated 
the  officers.  By  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1848  (art.  20)  the 
Confederation  was  entrusted  with^he  training  of  tjhe  engineers, 
the  artillery  and  the  cavalry,  with  the  education  of  instructors 
for  all  other  arms,  and  with  the  higher  training  of  all  arms,  while 
it  was  empowered  to  found  military  schools,  to  organize  general 
military  manowvres,  and  to  supply  a  part  of  the  war  maUrieL 
The  Confederation,  too,  was  given  the  supervision  of  the  training 
of  the  infantry,  as  well  as  the  furnishing,  the  construction  and 
the  maintenance  of  all  war  maUriel^  which  the  cantons  were 
bound  to  supply  to  the  Confederation.  The  Federal  Constitu- 
tion of  1874  marked  an  advance  on  that  of  1848  as  to  the  follow- 
ing points.  The  principle  of  universal  military  service  and  the 
organization  of  the  Federal  army  were  developed  according  to 
the  proportion  of  the  population  capable  of  bearing  arms  (in 
contradistinction  to  the  1848  system,  art.  19,  of  fixed  contingents 
in  the  proportion  of  3  to  every  100  men  of  the  population  of 
each  canton);  the  entire  military  training  and  arming  of  these 
men  and  the  cost  of  their  uniform  and  equipment  were  taken 
over  by  the  Confederation,  which,  too,  supervised  the  military 
administration  of  the  cantons.  The  uniform,  equipment  and 
weapons  of  the  men  were  to  be  free  of  cost  to  them,  while 
compensation  was  due  from  the  Confederation  to  the  families  of 
those  killed  or  permanentiy  injured  in  the  course  of  their  mili- 
tary service,  as  well  as  to  the  invalids  themselves.  There  thus 
remained  to  the  cantons  the  raising  of  all  the  infantry  units  and 
of  most  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  imits  as  well  as  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  officers  of  all  arms;  all  these  acts  were  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Confederation  and  had  to  be  in  accordance 
with  Federal  laws  and  regulations.  An  attempt  made  in  1895 
to  extend  still  further  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  Confederation 
in  military  matters  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  the  Swiss  people. 
Thus  the  present  system  rests  partly  on  the  1874  Constitution, 
and  partly  on  the  new  military  law,  passed  by  the  Federal 
parliament  on  the  12th  of  April  1907. 

d.  The  1874  Constitution  forbids  the  maintenance  of  any 
standing  army  (art.  13),  and  also  (art.  11)  the  practice  (formerly 
very  widespread)  of  hiring  out  contingents  of  mercenary  soldiers  by 
the  Confederation  or  the  cantons  to  foreign  powers  ("  military 
capitulations")-  The  Federal  government  can,  at  or  without 
the  request  of  any  canton,  repress  any  disturbances  within  Switzer- 
land by  means  of  Federal  troops,  the  cantons  being  bound  to  allow 
these  free  passage  over  their  territory  (arts.  16-17).  By  art.  18 
every  Swiss  male  citizen  is  subject  to  the  obligation  of  personal 
military  service  (the  families  of  those  killed  or  permanently  injured 
in  the  course  of  active  Federal  service  as  well  as  the  invalids  them- 
selves are  provided  for  by  the  Confederation),  and  the  tax  for  those 
exempted  is  to  be  fixed  b^  a  Federal  law,  while  every  recruit  receives 
free  of  cost  his  first  uniform,  equipment  and  weapons.     Art.  16 
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provides  that  the  Confederation  has  control  of  the  Federal  army  and 
of  the  war  maUriel,  the  cantons  being  only  allowed  certain  defined 
riehts  within  their  respective  territories.  By  art.  20  the  limits 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Confederation  and  of  the  cantons  are 
defined.  The  Confederation  has  the  sole  right  of  legislation  in 
military  matters,  but  the  execution  of  these  laws  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  cantons,  though  under  Federal  supervision,  while  all  branches 
oi  military  training  and  arming  are  handed  over  to  the  Confederation ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cantons  supply  and  keep  up  the  equipment 
and  the  uniforms  of  the  soldiers,  though  these  expenses  are  reim- 
bursed by  the  Confederation  according  to  a  certain  scale  fixed  by 
Federal  regulations  to  be  made  later  on.  Art.  21  enacts  that,  where 
military  considerations  do  not  stand  in  the  way,  the  military  units 
are  to  be  formed  of  men  of  the  same  canton,  but  the  actual  raising 
of  these  units  and  the  maintenance  of  their  numbers,  as  well  as  the 
nomination  and  the  promotion  of  the  officers,  belong  to  the  cantons, 
subject  to  certain  general  principles  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Confedera- 
tion. Finally,  the  Confederation  has  (art.  22)  the  right  of  u^ng 
or  acquiring  military  drill  grounds,  buildings,  &c.,  belonging  to  the 
cantons  on  payment  of  moderate  compensation  according  to  prin- 
ciples to  be  laid  down  in  a  Federal  law.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  Swiss  army  is  by  no  means  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
authorities,  the  cantons  still  having  a  large  share  in  its  management, 
though  the  military  department  of  the  Federal  executive  has  the 
ultimate  control  and  pays  most  of  the  military  expenses.  In  fact 
it  has  been  said  in  jest  that  the  coat  of  a  soldier  belongs  to  his  canton 
and  his  rifle  to  the  Confederation. 

b.  After  much  discussion  and  careful  consideration  of  the 
opinions  of  many  experts,  the  Federal  law  of  1907  was  enacted, 
by  which  more  uniformity  was  introduced  into  administrative 
matters  and  the  whole  system  remodelled,  of  course  according  to 
the  general. principles  formulated  in  the  Federal  Constitution  of 
1874  and  summarized  under  a. 

Tne  following  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  actual  organization 
of  the  Swiss  army.  Every  Swiss  male  citizen  is  bound  to  render 
personal  military  service  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty- 
eight.  Certain  classes  are  exempt,  such  as  high  Federal  officials, 
clergymen  (not  being  military  chaplains),  officials  of  hospitals  and 
prisons,  as  well  as  custom-house  officials  and  policemen  and 
officials  of  public  means  of  communication,  but  in  the  latter  case 
only  those  whose  services  would  be  indispensable  in  time  of  war, 
e.g.  post  office,  telegraph,  telephone,  railway  and  steamer  employ^ 
(all  exempted  before  1907) — custom-house  men,  policemen  and 
the  officials  last  named  must  have  had  a  first  penod  of  training 
before  they  are  exempt.  Those  who  are  totally  disqualified  for  any 
reason  must,  till  the  age  of  forty,  pay  an  extra  tax  of  6  francs  a  head, 
plus  li  francs  on  every  1000  francs  of  their  net  property,  and  li 
francs  on  every  too  francs  of  their  net  income,  the  maximum  tax 
that  can  be  levied  in  any  particular  case  being  3000  francs  a  year 
(property  under  1000  francs  and  the  first  600  francs  of  income 
are  free  from  this  tax,  which  is  only  levied  as  to  its  half  in  case  of 
the  men  in  the  Landwehr):  this  tax  is  eq^ually  divided  between 
the  Confederation  and  the  cantons,  its  total  yield  in  1905  being  about 
£171,000.  The  cantonal  authorities  muster  in  certain  fixed  centres 
their  young  men  of  twenty  years,  who  must  appear  personally  in 
order  to  submit  themselves  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  officials  to 
a  medical  examination,  a  literary  examination  (reading,  arithmetic, 
elementary  Swiss  geography  and  history,  and  the  composition  of 
a  short  wntten  essay),  as  well  as  (since  1905)  pass  certain  elementary 
gymnastic  tests  (a  long  jump  of  at  least  8  ft.,  lifting  at  least  four 
times  a  weight  of  about  37  ft)  in  both  hands  at  once,  and  running 
about  80  yds.  in  under  14  seconds),  different  marks  being  given 
according  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  in  these  literary  and  gymnastic 
departments.  Those  falling  below  a  certain  standard — bodily,  mental 
or  muscular — ^are  exempted,  but  may  be  "  postponed  "  for  not  more 
than  four  years,  in  hopes  that  before  that  date  the  desired  standard 
will  be  attained.  If  not  totally  disqualified  (in  that  case  they  pay 
a  tax)  they  may  be  incorporated  not  in  the  territorial  army,  but  in 
the  auxiliary  forces  (e.g.  pioneers,  hospital,  commissariat,  intelligence 
and  transport  departments).  The  cantons  (under  Federal  super- 
vision) see  that  tne  lads,  while  still  at  school,  receive  a  gymnastic 
training,  while  the  Confederation  makes  money  grants  to  societies 
which  aim  at  preparing  lads  after  leaving  school  for  their  military 
service,  whether  by  stimulating  bodily  training  or  the  practice 
of  rifle  shooting,  in  which  case  rifles,  ammunition  and  equipment 
are  supplied  free — in  all  these  cases  the  attendance  of  the  lads  is 
purely  voluntary.  In  some  cantons  the  young  men,  between  the 
SL^es  of  eighteen  and  twenty,  are  required  to  attend  a  night  school 
(in  order  to  rub  up  their  school  knowledge)  for  sixty  hours  a  winter 
for  two  winters,  the  teacher  being  paid  by  the  Confederation 
and  the  lads  beine  under  military  law.  Naturally  the  lads  from  the 
large  towns  and  the  more  prosperous  cantons  do  best  in  the  literary 
examination  and  those  who  belong  to  gymnastic  societies  in  the 
gymnastic  tests,  though  sheer  bodily  untrained  strength  avails 
much  in  the  lifting  of  weights.  In  1906  26,808  young  men  of  twenty 
years  of  age  were  examined  (this  is  exclusive  of  older  men  then  first 
mustered).  Of  this  number  14,045  (52-4  %J  were  at  once  enrolled 
as  recruits,  3497  (13%)  were  *'  postponed  for  one  or  two  years, 
and  9266  (34'6%)  were  exempted  wholly — ^these  ratk>s  vary  but 
little,  for  the  standard  is  kept  rather  high,  partly  owing  to  con- 


siderations of  expense,  so  that  a  youne  fellow  of  twenty  who  becomes 
a  "  recruit  "  at  once  may  be  taken  to  be  distinctly  above  the  average 
in  bodily  and  mental  qualities.  B^  the  new  law  of  1907  the  army 
is  divided  into  three  (not,  as  previously,  four)  classes — ^the  Auszug 
or  ilite  (men  from  twenty  to  thirty-two),  the  Landwehr  (men  between 
thirty-three  and  forty)  and  the  Landsiurtn  or  reserve  (men  between 
forty-one  and  forty-eight).  The  recruits  serve  for  different 
periods  during  their  first  year  according  to  the  arm  of  the  service 
mto  which  they  are  incorporated — infantrv  and  engineers  sixty-five 
days,  artillery  and  garrison  troops  seventy-five  days  and  cavalry 
ninety  days,  while  those  in  the  auxiliary  troops  serve  but  sixty 
days.  Soldiers  in  the  £lite  are  called  out  seven  times  during  their 
term  of  service  for  a  period  of  eleven  days  a  year  (fourteen  days  for 
the  artillery  and  garrison  troops),  while  the  Landwehr  is  only  called 
out  once  for  a  training  period  of  elevien  days.  Cavalry  men  serve 
ten  years  in  the  £lite  (no  service  in  the  Landwehr),  and  during  that 
period  are  called  out  eight  times  for  a  training  period  of  eleven  days 
a  year.  Between  the  ages  oi  twenty  and  forty  each  soldier  must 
attain  a  certain  proficiency  in  marksmanship  (at  least  30  points 
out  of  90  in  10  bhots),  while  there  is  an  annual  inspection  (by  cantonal 
officials)  of  arms,  uniform  and  equipment.  The  Confederation  also 
makes  money  grants  to  rtfie  societies,  which  in  1906  numbered  3732, 
had  220,951  membera  (all  soldiers  between  twenty  and  forty  must 
be  memt^ers),  and  received  Federal  grants  to  the  amount  of  about 
£13,500.  Rifle  and  uniform  become  the  full  property  of  the 
soldier  after  he  has  completed  his  full  term  of  service.  Officers 
serve  in  the  £lite  till  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  in  the  Landwehr 
till  forty-four  (in  the  case  of  officers  on  the  staff  the  service  lasts  till 
forty-eight  years  of  age),  while  they  remain  in  the  Landsturm  till 
fifty^wo  years  of  age.  The  Swiss  axmy  is  made  up  (according  to 
the  new  law  of  1907)  of  a  staff,  composed  of  all  the  commanding 
officers  on  active  service  from  the  rank  of  major  upwards  (in  this 
as  in  all  the  following  cases  the  2u:tual  number  is  to  be  fixed  by  a 
Federal  law),  the  general  staff,  the  army  service  corps  (post  office, 
telegraph,  railways,  motor  cars,  chaplains,  police,  courts  of  justice, 
secretaries,  &c.,  and  the  auxiliary  services),  while  the  soldiery  proper 
are  divided  into  a  number  of  classes — ^infantry  (including  sharp- 
shooters and  cyclists),  cavalry,  artillery  (including  the  mountain 
batteries),  engmeere  (including  sappers  and  railway  labourers), 
garrison  troops,  the  medical,  veterinary  (veterinary  surgeons  and 
farriers),  commissariat  and  transport  services  (drivers  and  leaders 
of  laden  horses  and  mules).  On  the  first  of  January  1907  (still  under 
the  old  system)  the  numbers  of  the  Swiss  army  were  as  follows :  the 
filite  had  139,514  (of  which  104,263  were  infantry,  5183  cavalry, 
18,544  artillery  and  5567  engineers),  and  the  Landwehr  03,163 
(including  67,955  infantry,  4378  cavalry.  13,332  artillery  and  4313 
engineers) — making  thus  a  total  of  232,677  men  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  forty-four  yeare  of  age  Ci7»23i  infantry,  9561  cavalry, 
31,866  artillery  and  9880  engineers).  To  this  total  must  be  added 
44,294  men  in  the  armed  Landsturm  (forty-five  to  fifty  years  of 
age)  and  262,138  auxiliary  troops  (pioneera,  workmen  m  military 
establishments,  medical,  commissariat  and  transport  departments, 
police,  firemen,  clerks,  and  men  at  a  military  d6p6t).  The  total  of 
the  Landsturm  and  the  auxiliary  services  is  306,432,  so  that  a 
mnd  total  is  530,109  men  (under  the  old  system  officers  served 
in  the  Landwehr  till  forty-eight,  and  in  the  Landsturm  till  fifty-five). 
The  total  expenses  of  the  Swiss  army  rose  from  £928,000  in  18^  to 
£1,400,000  in  1906.  Rifles  are  manufactured  in  Bern,  ammunition 
at  Thun  and  at  Altdorf ,  uniforms  are  made  in  Bern,  and  the  cavalry 
remount  d6p6t  is  at  Thun,  which  is  also  the  chief  artillery  centre  of 
Switzerland .  There  is  a  department  for  military  science  at  the  Federal . 
Polytechnic  School  at  Zlirich,  one  section  being  meant  for  students 
in  general,  and  the  other  specially  for  officers.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

History 
The  Swiss  Confederation  is  made  up  of  twenty-two  small 
states,  difiFering  from  each  other  in  nearly  every  point- 
religious,  political,  social,  industrial,  physical  and  linguistic; 
yet  it  forms  a  nation  the  patriotism  of  whose  members  is  univers- 
ally acknowledged.  History  alone  can  supply  us  with  the  key 
to  this  puzzle;  but  Swiss  history,  while  thus  essential  if  we  could 
thoroughly  grasp  the  nature  of  the  Confederation,  is  very 
intricate  and  very  local.  A  firm  hold  on  a  few  guiding  principles 
is  therefore  most  desirable,  and  of  these  there  are  three  which 
we  must  alwa)rs  bear  in  mind,  (i)  The  first  to  be  mentioned 
is  the  connexion  of  Swiss  history  with  that  of  the  Empire.  Swiss 
history  is  largely  the  history  of  the  drawing  together  of  bits  of 
each  of  the  imperial  kingdoms  (Germany,  Italy  and  Burgundy) 
for  common  defence  against  a  common  foe — the  Habsburgs; 
and,  when  this  family  have  secured  to  themselves  the  permanent 
possession  of  the  Empire,  the  Swiss  League  little  by  little  wins 
its  independence  of  the  Empire,  practically  in  I499i  formally 
in  1648.  Originally  a  member  of  the  Empire,  the  Confederation 
becomes  first  an  ally,  then  merely  a  friend.  (2)  The  second 
is  the  German  origin  and  nature  of  the  Confederation.    Round 
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a  German  nucleus  (the  three  Forest  districts)  there  gradually 
gather  other  German  districts;  the  Confederation  is  exclusively 
German  (save  partially  in  the  case  of  Fribourg,  in  which  after 
its  admission  in  1481  Teutonic  influences  gradually  supplanted 
the  Romance  speech);  and  it  is  not  till  1803  and  1815  that  its 
French-  and  Italian-speaking  "  subjects  "  are  raised  to  political 
equality  with  their  former  masters,  and  that  the  Romonsch- 
speaking  Leagues  of  Raetia  (Graubtinden)  pass  from  the  status 
of  an  ally  to  that  of  a  member  of  the  Confederation.  (3)  Swiss 
history  is  a  study  in  federalism.  Based  on  the  defensive 
alliances  of  1291  and  13 15  between  the  three  Forest  districts, 
the  Confederation  is  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  other  districts 
and  towns,  all  leagued  with  the  original  three  members,  but  not 
necessarily  with  each  other.  Hence  great  difficulties  are  en- 
countered in  looking  after  common  interests,  in  maintaining 
any  real  union;  the  Diet  was  merely  an  assembly  of  ambassadors 
with  powers  very  strictly  limited  by  their  instructions,  and  there 
was  no  central  executive  authority.  The  Confederation  is  a 
Staatenbund,  or  permanent  alliance  of  several  small  states. 
After  the  break-up  of  the  old  system  in  1798  we  see  the  idea 
of  a  Bundesstaatf  or  an  organized  state  with  a  central  legislative, 
executive  and  judiciary,  work  its  way  to  the  front,  an  idea  which 
is  gradually  realized  in  the  Constitutions  of  1848  and  1874.  The 
whole  cohstitutional  history  of  the  Confederation  is  summed  up 
in  this  transition  to  a  federal  state,  which,  while  a  single  state 
in  its  foreign  relations,  in  home  matters  maintains  the  more  or 
less  absolute  independence  of  its  several  members. 

Swiss  history  faDs  naturally  into  five  great  divisions:  (i)  the 
origins  of  the  Confederation — up  to  1291  (for  the  legendary 
origin  see  Tell,  William);  (2)  the  shaking  off  dependence 
on  the  Habsburgs — ^up  to  1394  (1474);  (3)  the  shaking  off 
dependence  on  the  Empire — Tip  to  1499  (1648);  (4)  the  period 
of  religious  divisions  and  French  influence — ^up  to  18 14;  (5) 
the  construction  of  an  independent  state  as  embodied  in  the 
Constitutions  of  1848  and  1874. 

I.  On  the  ist  of  August  1291  the  men  of  the  valley  of  Uri 
{homines  vallis  Uraniae),  the  free  community  of  the  valley  of 
Schwyz  (universitas  vcUHs  de  Swiiz)^  and  the  association  of  the 
men  of  the  lower  valley  or  Nidwalden  {communitas  hominum 
intramontanorum  vaUis  inferioris) — Obwalden  or  the  upper 
valley  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  though  it  is  named  on  the 
Sarfy  seal  appended — ^formed  an  Everlasting  League  for 
HMoryof  the  purpose  of  self-defence  against  all  who  should 
lI^'"^  attack  or  trouble  them,  a  league  which  is  expressly 
stated  to  be  a  confirmation  of  a  former  one  (anHquam 
confederaHonis  formamjuramento  vallatam  preseniibus  innovando). 
This  league  was  the  foundation  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

What  were  these  districts?  and  why  at  this  particular  moment 
was  it  necessary  for  them  to  form  a  defensive  league?  The 
legal  and  political  conditions  of  each  were  very  different,  (a)  In 
853  Louis  the  German  granted  {inter  alia)  all  his  lands  (and  the 
rights  annexed  to  them)  situated  in  the  pageUus  Uraniae  to  the 
convent  of  Sts  Felix  and  Regula  in  Zurich  (the  present  Prau- 
miinster),  of  which  his  daughter  Hildegard  was  the  first  abbess; 
and  gave  to  this  district  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  all 
jurisdiction  save  that  of  the  king  {Reichsfreiheii),  so  that  though 
locally  within  the  Ziirichgau  it  was  not  subject  to  its  count,  the 
king's  deputy.  The  abbey  thus  became  possessed  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Reuss  between  the  present  Devil's 
Bridge  and  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  for  the  upper  valley  (Urseren) 
belonged  at  that  time  to  the  abbey  of  Disentis  in  the  Rhine 
valley,  and  did  not  become  permanently  allied  with  Uri  till  1410. 
The  privileged  position  of  the  abbey  tenants  gradually  led  the 
other  men  of  the  valley  to  "  commend  "  themselves  to  the  abbey, 
whether  they  were  tenants  of  other  lords  or  free  men  as  in  the 
Schachenthal.  The  meeting  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley, 
for  purposes  connected  with  the  customary  cultivation  of  the 
soil  according  to  fixed  rules  and  methods,  served  to  prepare 
them  for  the  enjoyment  of  full  political  liberty  in  later  days. 
The  important  post  of  "  protector  "  {advocatus  or  vogt)  of  ihe 
abbey  was  given  to  one  family  after  another  by  the  emperor 
as  a  sign  of  trust;  but  when,  on  the  extinction  of  the  house 
of  Zaringen  in  1218,  the  office  was  granted  to  the  Habsburgs, 


the  protests  of  the  abbey  tenants,  who  feared  the  rapidly  rising 
power  of  that  family,  and  perhaps  also  the  desire  of  the  German 
king  to  obtain  command  of  the  St  Gotthard  Pass  (of  which 
the  first  authentic  mention  occurs  about  1236,  when  of  course 
it  could  only  be  traversed  on  foot),  Led  to  the  recall  of  the  grant 
in  1 23 1,  the  valley  being  thus  restored  to  its  origiiial  privileged 
position,  and  depending  immediatdy  on  the  king,  {b)  In 
Schwyz  (first  mentioned  in  972)  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  districts  west  and  eaat  of  Steinen.  In  the  former  the  land 
was  in  the  hands  of  many  noUes^  amongst  whom  were  the 
Habsburgs;  in  the  latter  there  was,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mythen, 
a  free  community  of  men  governing  themselves  and  cultivating 
their  land  in  common;  both,  however,  were  politically  subject 
to  the  king's  delegates,  the  counts  of  the  ZUrichgau,who  after 
1 1 73  were  the  ever-advancing  Habsburgs.  But  in  1240  the  free 
community  of  Schwyz  obtained  from  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 
a  charter  which  removed  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
counts,  placing  them  in  immediate  dependence  on  the  king,  like 
the  abbey  men  erf  Uri.  In  a  few  years,  however,  the  Habsburgs 
contrived  to  dispense  with  this  charter  in  practice,  {c)  In 
Unterwalden  things  were  very  differ^it.  The  upper  valley 
(Obwalden  or  Sarnen),  like  the  lower  (Nidwalden  or  Stans), 
formed  part  (rf  the  Ziirichgau,  while  in  both  the  soil  was  owned 
by  many  ecclesiastical  and  lay  lords,  among  them  being  the 
Habsburgs  and  the  Alsatian  abbey  of  Murbach.  Hence  in  tbi$ 
district  there  were  privileged  tenants,  but  no  free  community, 
and  no  centre  of  unity,  and  this  explains  why  Obwalden  aiid 
Nidwalden  won  their  way  upwards  so  much  more  slowly  than 
their  neighbours  in  Uri  and  Schwyz.  Thus  the  eariy  history  and 
legal  position  of  these  three  districts  was  very  far  from  being  the 
same.  In  Uri  the  Habsburgs,  save  for  a  brief  space,  had  absolutely 
no  rights;  while  in  Schwyz,  Obwalden  and  Nidwalden  they  wctc 
also,  as  counts  of  the  Ziirichgau,  the  representatives  of  the  king. 

The  Habsburgs  had  been  steadily  rising  for  many  years  from 
the  position  of  an  unimportant  family  in  the  Aargau  to  that  of 
a  powerful  clan  of  large  landed  proprietors  in  Swabia  and  Alsace, 
and  had  attained  a  certain  political  importance  as  counts  of 
the  Ztlrichgau  and  Aargau.  In  one  or  both  qualities  the  cadet 
or  Laiifenburg  line,  to  which  the  family  estates  in  the  Forest 
districts  round  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  had  fallen  on  the  division 
of  the  inheritance  in  1232,  seem  to  have  exercised  their  legeil 
rights  in  a  harsh  manner.  In  1240  the  free  men  of  Schwyz 
obtained  protection  from  the  emperor,  and  in  1244  we  hear  of 
the  castle  of  New  Habsburg,  built  by  the  Habsburgs 
on  a  promontory  jutting  out  into  the  lake  not  fafo/WPA^''* 
from  Lucerne,  with  the  object  of  enforcing  their 
real  or  pretended  rights.  It  is  therefore  not  a  matter  for  sur- 
prise that  when,  after  the  excommunication  and  deposition  of 
Frederick  II.  by  Innocent  IV.  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1245, 
the  head  of  the  cadet  line  of  Habsburg  sided  with  the  pope, 
some  of  the  men  of  the  Forest  districts  should  rally  round  the 
emperor.  Schwyz  joined  Sarnen  and  Lucerne  (though  Uri 
and  Obwalden  supported  the  pope);  the  castle  of  New  Habsburg 
was  reduced  to  its  present  ruined  state;  and  in  1247  the  men  of 
Schwyz,  Sarnen  and  Lucerne  were  threatened  by  the  pope 
with  excommunication  if  they  persisted  in  upholding  the  emperor 
and  defying  their  hereditary  lords  the  counts  of  Habsburg. 
The  rapid  decline  of  Frederick's  cause  soon  enabled  the  Habsburgs 
to  regain  their  authority  in  these  districts.  Yet  these  obscure 
risings  have  an  historical  interest,  for  they  are  the  foundation 
in-  fact  (so  far  as  they  have  any)  of  the  legendary  stories 'of 
Habsburg  oppression  told  of  and  by  a  later  age.  After  this 
temporary  check  the  power  of  the  Habsburgs  continued  to  increase 
rapidly.  In  1273  the  head  of  the  cadet  line  sold  all  his  lands 
and  rights  in  the  Forest  districts  to  the  head  of  the  elder  or 
Alsatian  line,  Rudolph,  who  a  few  months  later  was  elected 
to  the  imperial  throne,  in  virtue  of  which  he  acquired  for  his 
family  in  1282  the  duchy  of  Austria,  which  now  for  the  first 
time  became  connected  with  the  Habsburgs.  Rudolph  recog- 
nized the  privileges  of  Uri  but  not  those  of  Schwyz;  and,  as  he 
now  united  in  his  own  person  the  characters  of  emperor,  count 
of  the  Ziirichgau,  and  landowner  in  the  Forest  districts  (a  nanie 
occurring  first  in  the  14th  century),  such  a  union  of  offices  might 
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be  eiqiected  to  result  in  a  confusion  of  rights.  On  the  i6th  of 
April  1 391  Rudolph  bought  from  the  abbey  of  Murbach  in  Alsace 
(of  which  he  was  "  advocate  ")  all  its  rights  over  the  town  of 
Lucerne  and  the  abbey  estates  in  Unterwalden.  It  thus  seemed 
probable  that  the  other  Forest  districts  would  be  shut  off  from 
their  natural  means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world 
by  way  of  the  lake.  Rudolph's  death,  on  the  15th  of  July  of 
the  same  year,  cleared  the  way,  and  a  fortnight  later  (August  i) 
the  Everlasting  League  was  made  between  the  men  of  Uri, 
Schwyz  and  Nidwalden  (the  words  et  vallis  superioris,  i.e. 
Obwalden,  were  inserted,  perhaps  between  the  tinae  of  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  document,  the  text  of  which  does  not  mention 
Obwalden,  and  the  moment  of  its  sealing  on  the  original  seal 
of  Nidwalden)  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence  against  a  common 
foe.  We  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  delegates  of  each  valley 
who  concluded  the  treaty,  nor  the  place  where  it  was  made,  nor 
have  we  any  account  of  the  deliberations  of  which  it  was  the 
result.  The  common  seal — ^that  great  outward  sign  of  the  right 
of  a  corporate  body  to  act  in  its  own  name — appears  first 
in  Uri  in  1243,  in  Schwyz  in  1281,  in  Unterwalden  not  till  this 
very  document  of  1291;  yet,  despite  the  great  differences  in 
their  poUtical  status,  they  all  joined  in  concluding  this  League, 
and  confirmed  it  by  their  separate  seals,  thereby  laying  claim 
on  behalf  of  their  union  to  an  independent  existence.  Besides 
promises  of  aid  and  assistance  in  the  case  of  attack,  they  agree 
to  punish  great  criminals  by  their  own  authority,  but  advise 
that,  in  minor  cases  and  in  all  dvil  cases,  each  man  should 
recognize  the  "  judex  "  to  whom  he  owes  suit,  engaging  that 
the  Confederates  will,  in  case  of  need,  enforce  the  decisions  of 
the  "  judex."  At  the  same  time  they  unanimously  refuse  to 
recognize  any  "  judex  "  who  has  bought  his  charge  or  is  a  stranger 
to  the  vallejrs.  All  disputes  between  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
are,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  settled  by  a  reference  to  arbiters, 
a  princ^>le  which  remained  in  force  for  over  six  hundred  years. 
"  Judex  "  is  a  general  term  for  any  local  oflScial,  especially  the 
chief  of  the  community,  whether  named  by  the  lord  or  by  the 
community;  and,  as  earlier  in  the  same  year  Rudolph  had 
promised  the  men  of  Schwyz  not  to  force  upon  them  a  "  judex  " 
belonging  to  the  class  of  s^s,  we  may  conjecture  from  this  very 
decided  protest  that  the  chief  source  of  disagreement  was  in 
the  matter  of  the  jurisdictions  of  the  lord  and  the  free  community, 
and  that  some  recent  event  in  Schwyz  led  it  to  insist  on  the 
insertion  of  this  provision.  It  is  stipulated  also  that  every 
man  shall  be  bound  to  obey  his  own  lord  **  convenienter,"  or 
so  far  as  is  fitting  and  right.  The  ofUiqua  confoederatio  mentioned 
in  this  document  was  probably  merely  an  ordinary  agreement 
to  preserve  the  peace  in  that  particular  district,  made  probably 
during  the  interregnum  (1254-1273)  in  the  Empire. 

2.  In  the  struggle  for  the  Empire,  which  extended  over  the 
years  following  the  conclusion  of  the  League  of  1291,  we  find 
Morgmriea  ^^^^  ^^®  Confederates  supported  without  exception 
andth9  the  anti-Habsburg  candidate.  On  the  x6th  of 
LemcQi  October  1291  Uri  and  Schwyz  allied  themselves 
with  Zurich,  and  joined  the  general  rising  in  Swabia 
against  Albert,  the  new  head  of  the  house  of  Habsburg.  It  soon 
failed,  but  hopes  revived  when  in  1292  Adolf  of  Nassau  was 
chosen  emperor.  In  1297  he  confirmed  to  the  free  men  of 
Schwyz  their  charter  of  1240,  and,  strangely  enough,  confirmed 
the  same  charter  to  Uri,  instead  of  their  own  of  1231.  It  is 
in  his  reign  that  we  have  the  first  recorded  meeting  of  the 
*^  Landsgemeinde  "  (or  legislative  assembly)  of  Schwyz  (1294). 
But  in  1 298  Albert  of  Habsburg  himself  was  elected  to  the  Empire. 
His  rule  was  strict  and  severe,  though  not  oppressive.  He  did 
not  indeed  confirm  the  charters  of  Uri  or  of  Schwyz,  but  he 
did  not  attack  the  ancient  rights  of  the  former,  and  in  the 
latter  he  exercised  his  rights  as  a  landowner  and  did  not  abuse 
his  political  rights  as  emperor  or  as  count.  In  Unterwalden  we 
find  that  in  1304  the  two  valleys  were  joined  together  under  a 
common  administrator  (the  local  deputy  of  the  count) — a  great 
step  forward  to  permanent  union.  The  stories  of  Albert *s 
tyrannical  actions  in  the  Forest  districts  are  not  heard  of  till 
two  centuries  later,  though  no  doubt  the  union  of  offices  in  his 


person  was  a  permanent  source  of  alarm  to  the  Confederation. 
It  was  in  his  time  too  that  the  "  terrier  "  (or  list  of  manors  and 
estates,  with  enumeration  of  all  quit  rents,  dues,  &c.,  payable 
by  the  tenants  to  their  lords)  of  all  the  Habsburg  possessions 
in  Upper  Germany  was  begun,  and  it  was  on  the  point  of  being 
extended  to  Schwyz  and  Unterwalden  when  Albert  was  murdered 
(1308)  and  the  election  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg  roused  the  free 
men  to  resist  the  officials  charged  with  the  survey.  Despite 
his  promise  to  restore  to  the  Habsburgs  all  rights  enjoyed  by 
them  under  his  three  predecessors  (or  maintain  them  in  posses- 
sion), Henry  confirmed,  on  the  3rd  of  June  1309,  to  Uri  and 
Schwyz  their  charters  of  1297,  and,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
confirmed  to  Unterwalden  all  the  liberties  granted  by  his  pre- 
decessor, though  as  a  matter  of  fact  none  had  been  granted. 
This  charter,  and  the  nomination  of  one  royal  bailiff  to  administer 
the  three  districts,  had  the  effect  of  placing  them  all  (despite 
historical  differences)  in  an  identical  political  position,  and  that 
the  most  privileged  yet  given  to  any  of  them — the  freedom  of 
the  free  community  of  Schwyz.  A  few  days  later  the  Confeder- 
ates made  a  fresh  treaty  of  alliance  with  Ztirich;  and  in  13 10 
the  emperor  placed  certain  other  inhabitants  of  Schwyz  on  the 
same  privileged  footing  as  the  free  commumty.  The  Habsburgs 
were  put  off  with  promises;  and,  though  their  request  (13x1)  for 
an  inquiry  into  their  precise  rights  in  Alsace  and  in  the  Forest 
districts  was  granted,  no  steps  were  taken  to  carry  out  this 
investigation.  Thus  in  Henry's  time  the  struggle  was  between 
the  Empire  and  the  Habsburgs  as  to  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  the  latter,  nol  between  the  Habsburgs  and  those  dependent 
on  them  as  landlords  or  counts. 

On  Henry's  death  in  13 13  the  electors  hesitated  long  between 
Frederick  the  Handsome  of  Habsburg  and  Louis  of  Bavaria. 
The  men  of  Schwyz  seized  this  opportunity  for  making  a  wanton 
attack  on  the  great  abbey  of  Einsiedeln,  with  which  they  had  a 
long-standing  quarrel  as  to  rights  of  pasture.  The  abbot  caused 
them  to  be  excommunicated,  and  Frederick  (the  choice  of  the 
minority  of  the  electors),  who  was  the  hereditary  "  advocate  " 
of  the  abbey,  placed  them  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 
Louis,  to  whom  they  appealed,  removed  the  ban;  on  which 
Frederick  issued  a  decree  by  which  he  restored  to  his  family 
all  their  rights  and  possessions  in  the  three  valleys  and  Urseren, 
and  charged  his  brother  Leopold  with  the  execution  of  this  order. 
The  Confederates  hastily  concluded  alliances  with  Glarus, 
Urseren,  Arth  and  Interlak^n  to  protect  themselves  from  attack 
on  every  side.  Leopold  collected  a  brilliant  army  at  the  Austrian 
town  of  Zug  in  order  to  attack  Schwyz,  while  a  body  of  troops 
was  to  take  Unterwalden  in  the  rear  by  way  of  the  Briinig  Pass. 
On  the  15th  of  November  13 15,  Leopold  with  from  15,000  to 
20,000  men  moved  forward  along  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Aegeri, 
intending  to  assail  the  town  of  Schwyz  by  climbing  the  slopes 
of  Morgarten  above  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  lake.  There 
they  were  awaited  by  the  valiant  band  of  the  Confederates 
from  1300  to  1 500  strong.  The  march  up  the  rugged  and  slippery 
slope  threw  the  Austrian  army  into  disarray,  which  became  a 
rout  and  mad  ffight  when  huge  boulders  and  trunks  of  trees 
were  hurled  from  above  by  their  foes,  who  charged  down 
and  drove  them  into  the  lake.  Leopold  fied  in  hot  haste 
to  Winterthur,  and  the  attack  by  the  Bninig  was  driven  back 
by  the  men  of  Unterwalden.  On  the  9th  of  December  1315 
representatives  of  the  victorious  highlanders  met  at  Brunnen, 
on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,. not  far  from  Schwyz,  and  renewed  the 
Everlasting  League  of  129 1.  In  their  main  lines  the  two  docu- 
ments are  very  similar,  the  later  being  chiefly  an  expansion  of 
the  earlier.  That  of  1315  is  in  German  (in  contrast  to  the  1291 
League,  which  is  in  Latin),  and  has  one  or  two  st^ng  clauses 
largely  indebted  to  a  decree  issued  by  Zurich  on  the  24th  of 
July  1 291.  None  of  the  three  districts  or  their  dependents  is 
to  recognize  a  new  lord  without  the  consent  and  counsel  of  the 
rest.  (This  is  probably  meant  to  provide  for  an  interregnum  in  or 
disputed  election  to  the  Empire,  possibly  for  the  chance  of  the 
election  of  a  Habsburg.)  Strict  obedience  in  all  lawful  matters 
is  to  be  rendered  to  the  rightful  lord  in  each  case,  unless  he  attacks 
or  wrongs  any  of  the  Confederates,  in  which  case  they  are  to  be 
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free  from  all  obligation3.  No  negotiations,  so  long  as  the  "  Lfinder  " 
have  »o  lord,  are  to  be  entered  on  -with  outside  powers,  save 
by  common  agreement  of  alL  Louis  solenmly  recognized  and 
confirmed  the  new  league  in  I5i6>  and  in  1318  a  truce  was 
concluded  between  the  Confederates  and  the  Habsburgs,  who 
treat  with  them  on  equal  terms.  The  lands  and  rights  aainexed 
belonging  to  the  Habsburgs  in  the  Forest  districts  are  fully 
recognized  as  they  existed  in  the  days  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg, 
and  freedom  of  commerce  is  granted.  But  there  is  not  one  word 
about  the  political  rights  of  the  Habsburgs  as  counts  of  the 
Ziiiichgau  and  Aargau.  Thb  distinction  gives  the  key  to  the 
whole  history  of  the  relations  between  the  Confederates  and 
Habsburgs;  the  rights  of  the  latter  as  landowners  are  fully 
allowed,  and  till  1801  they  possessed  estates  within  the  Con- 
federation; it  is  their  political  rights  which  were  always  contested 
by  the  Swiss,  who  desired  to  nde  themselves. 

As  early  as  1320  we  find  the  name  "  Switzeiland  "  (Sweicz) 
(derived  from  Schwyz,  which  had  always  been  the  leader  in  the 
Tfcete^nie  struggle)  applied  to  the  three  Forest  cantons,  and  in 
of  Bight      1352   extended  to   the   Confederation  as  a  whole. 
Memben.   But  it  was  not  till  after  Sempach  (1386)  that  it 
came  into  popular  use,  the  historian  J.  von  Miiller  (1785)  fixing 
the   distinction   between  "  Schweiz "    (for  the  country)    and 
"  Schwyz  "  (for  the  canton),  and  it  did  not  iomi  the  oflSdal  name 
of  the  Confederation  till  1803.     (Officially  in  :he  middle  ages  and 
later  the  Confederation  was  named  "  les  lignes  de  la  Haute 
AUema«ne,"  or,  as  Commines,  late  in  the  15J1  century,  puts  it, 
"  les  vieilles  Ligues  d'Allemagne  qu'on  appiU^  Suisses,"  while 
from  c.  14.S2  onwards  the  people  were  called  "  Swiss  ")•    This  is  in 
itself  a  proof  of  the  great  renown  which  the  League  won  by  its 
victory  at  Morgarten.    Another  is  that  as  yars  go  by  we  find 
other  members  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  he  original  alliance 
of  the  three  Forest  districts.    First  to  join  thcLeague  (1332)  was 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Lucerne,  which  hd  grown  up  round 
the  monastery  of  St  Leodegar  or  Leger  (whnce  the  place  took 
its  name),  perhaps  a  colony,  certadnly  a  cell  c  the  great  house  of 
Murbach  in  Alsace,  under  the  rule  of  which:he  town  remained 
till  its  sale  in  1291  to  the  Habsburgs.    Thisict  of  Lucerne  was 
opposed  by  the  house  of  Austria,  but,  despe  the  decision  of 
certain  chosen  arbitrators  in  favour  of  the  Kbsburg  daims,  the 
town  clung  to  the  League  with  which  it  ^  connected  by  its 
natural  position,  and  thus  brought  a  new  elen nt  into  the  pastoral 
association  of  the  Forest  districts,  which  jw  surrounded  the 
entire  Lake  of  Lucerne.     Next,  in  13  51 ,  cam  the  ancient  town  of 
Zurich,  which  in  1218,  on  the  extinction  of  tl  house  of  Zaringen, 
had  become  a  free  imperial  city  in  whic  the  abbess  of  the 
Fraunrttnstcr  (the  lady  of  Uri)  had  great  inience,  while  in  1336 
there  had  been  a  great  dvic  revolution,  head!  by  Rudolph  Brun, 
which  had  raised  the  members  of  the  craft  ilds  to  a  position  in 
the  munidpal  government  of  equal  pow»  with  that  of  the 
patridans,  who,  however,  did  not  cease  intniing  to  regain  their 
lost  privileges,  so  that  Brun,  after  long  hitation,  dedded  to 
•  throw  in  the  lot  of  the  town  with  the  Leaje  rather  than  with 
Austria.    In  this  way  the  League  now  adviced  from  the  hilly 
country  to  the  plains,  though  the  terms  of  it  treaty  with  Ztirich 
did  not  bind  it  so  closely  to  the  Conf  ederateis  in  the  other  cases 
(the  right  of  making  alliances  apart  from  the  kgue  being  reserved 
thou^  the  League  was  to  rank  before  theseXnd  hence  rendered 
it  possible  for  Zurich  now  and  again  to  in«e  towards  Austria 
m  a  fashion  which  did  great  hurt  to  its  allies.In  1352  the  League 
was  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  Glan  and  Zug.    Glarus 
bdonged  to  the  monastery  of  Sftckingen  orhe  Rhine  (founded 
by  the  Irish  monk  Fridolin),  of  which  e  Habsburgs  were 
"  advocates,"  daiming  therefore  many  rifs  over  the  valley, 
which  refused  to  admit  them,  and  joyful  received  the  Con- 
federates who  came  to  its  aid ;  but  it  was  plad  on  a  lower  footing 
than  the  other  members  of  the  League,  beimound  to  obey  their 
orders.    Three  weeks  later  the  town  and  diact  of  Zug,  attacked 
by  the  League  and  abandoned  by  their  Habirg  masters,  joined 
the  Confederation,  forming  a  transition  li  between  the  dvic 
and  rural  members  of  the  League.    Th^  inediate  occasion  of 
the  union  of  these  two  districts  was(*thwar  begun  by  the 


Austrian  duke  against  Zurich,  which  was  ended  by  the  Bvanden- 
burg  peace  of  1352,  by  which  Glarus  and  Zug  were  to  be  restored 
to  the  Habsburgs,  who  also  regained  their  rights  over  Lucerne. 
Zug  was  won  for  good  by  a  bold  stroke  of  the  men  of  Schwyz  in 
1364,  but  it  was  not  till  the  day  of  N&feb  (1388)  that  Glarus 
recovered  its  lost  freedom.  These  temporsuy  losses  and  the 
treaty  made  by  Brun  of  Zurich  with  Austria  in  1356  were,  how- 
ever, far  outweighed  by  the  entrance  into  the  League  in  1353  of 
the  famous  town  of  Bern,  which,  founded  in  11 91  by  Berthold  V. 
of  Z&ringen,  and  endowed  with  great  privileges,  had  become  a 
free  imperial  city  in  1218  on  the  extinction  of  the  Z&ringen 
dynasty.  Founded  for  the  piupose  of  bridling  the  turbulent 
feudal  nobles  around,  many  oi  whom  had  become  dtizens,  B^n 
beat  them  back  at  DombUhl  (1298),  and  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Forest  districts  as  early  as  1323.  In  1339,  at  the  bloody  fight  of 
Laupen,  she  had  broken  the  power  of  the  nobles  for  ever,  and  in 
1352  had  been  forced  by  a  treaty  with  Austria  to  take  part  in  the 
war  against  Zurich,  but  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  entered 
the  League  as  the  ally  of  the  three  Forest  districts,  being  thus 
only  indirectly  joined  to  Lucerne  and  Zurich.  The  special 
importance  of  the  accession  of  Bern  was  that  the  League  now 
began  to  spread  to  the  west,  and  was  thus  brought  Into  connexion 
for  the  first  time  with  the  French-speaking  land  of  Savoy.  The 
league  thus  numbered  eight  members,  the  fruits  of  Morgarten, 
and  no  further  members  were  admitted  till  1481,  after  the 
Burgundian  War.  But,  in  order  thoiougfaly  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  League,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  while  each  of 
the  five  new  members  was  allied  with  the  original  nudeus — the 
three  Forest  districts — these  five  were  not  directly  allied  to 
one  another:  Lucerne  was  allied  with  Zurich  and  Zug;  Zurich 
with  Lucerne,  Zug  and  Glarus;  Glarus  with  Zurich;  Zug  with 
Lucerne  and  Zurich;  Bern  with  no  <me  except  the  three  original 
members.  The  circumstances  under  which  each  entered  the 
League  can  alotie  explain  these  very  intricate  rdations. 

After  a  short  interval  of  peace  the  quarrels  with  Austria  broke 
out  afresh;  all  the  members  of  the  Lei^e,  save  the  three  Forest 
districts  and  (Marus,  joined  (1385)  the  great  uaiou  sempacb 
of  the  south  German  dties;  but  their  attention  was 
soon  called  to  events  nearer  home.  Lucerne  fretted  much  under 
the  Austrian  rule,  received  many  Austrian  subjects  among  her 
citizens,  and  refused  to  pay  custom  duties  to  the  Austrian  baiM 
at  Rothenburg,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  the  right  of  free 
traffic.  An  attack  on  the  custom-house  at  Rothenburg,  and  the 
gift  of  the  privileges  of  burghership  to  the  discoiitented  inhabi- 
tants of  the  little  town  of  Sempach  a  short  way  off,  so  irritated 
Leopold  III.  (who  then  held  all  the  posse^ons  of  his  house  out- 
side Austria)  that  he  collected  an  army,  with  the  intention  of 
crushing  his  rebellious  town.  Lucerne  meanwhile  had  is^mmon^d 
the  other  members  of  the  League  to  her  aid,  and,  though  Leopold's 
feint  of  attacking  Zurich  caused  the  troops  of  the  League  to 
march  at  first  in  that  direction,  they  discovered  their  mistake  in 
time  to  turn  back  and  check  his  advance  on  Lucerne.  From 
1500  to  1600  men  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne 
opposed  the  6000  which  made  up  the  Austrian  army.  The 
decisive  fight  took  place  on  the  9th  of  July  1386,  near  Sempach, 
on  a  bit  of  sloping  meadow-land,  cut  up  by  streams  and  hedges, 
which  forced  the  Austrian  knights  to  dismount.  The  great  heat 
of  the  day,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  fight  in  armour,  and 
the  furious  attacks  of  the  Confederates,  finally  brc^e  the  Austrian 
line  after  more  than  one  repulse  and  turned  the  day  (see  WlNKEi- 
ried).  Leopold,  with  a  large  number  of  his  followers,  was  slain, 
and  the  Habsbtn^  power  within  the  borders  of  the  Confederation 
finally  broken.  Glarus  at  once  rose  in  arms  against  Austria, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  expiration  of  the  truce  made  after  Sempach 
that  Leopold'is  brother,  Albert  of  Austria,  brought  an  army 
against  Glarus,  and  was  defeated  at  N&fels  (not  far  from  Glarus) 
on  the  9th  of  April  1388,  by  a  handful  of  Glarus  and  Schwyz 
men 

In  1389  a  peace  for  seven  years  was  made,  the  Confederates 
being  secured  in  all  their  conquests;  an  attempt  made  in  1393  by 
Austria  by  means  of  Sch5no^  the  chief  magistrate  of  Ztirich 
and  leader  of  the  patrician  party,  to  stir  up  a  fresh  attack 
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failed  owing  to  a  rising  of  the  burghers^  who  sympathized  with 
Pf^^^a  the  Confederates,  and  on  the  i6th  of  July  1594  the 
ihmf  tk9  peace  was  prolonged  for  twenty  years  (and  again  in 
Poihkai  141 2  for  fifty  years),  various  stipulations  being  made 
UiStbrnoL^ by  which  the  long  struggle  of  the  League  against  the 

^^""^   Habsburgs  was  finally  crowned  with  success. 

By  the  peace  of  1394  Glarus  was  freed  on  payment  of  £200 
annually  (in  1395  it  bought  up  all  the  rights  of  Sfickingen); 
Zug  too  was  released  from  Austrian  rule.  Schwyz  was  given 
the  advocaiia  of  the  great  abbey  of  Einsiedeln;  Lucerne 
got  the  Entlebuch  (finaUy  in  1405),  Sempach  and  Rothenburg, 
Bern  and  Soleure  were  confirmed  in  their  conquests.  Above  all, 
the  Confederation  as  a  whole  was  relieved  from  the  overlordship 
of  the  Habsburgs,  to  whom,  however,  all  their  rights  and  dues 
as  landed  proprietors  were  expressly  reserved;  Bern,  Ziirich 
and  Soleiure  guaranteeing  the  maintenance  of  these  rights  and 
dues,  with  power  in  case  of  need  to  call  on  the  other  Confederates 
to  support  them  by  arms.  Though  the  house  of  Habsburg 
entertained  hopes  of  recovering  its  former  rights,  so  that  techni- 
cally the  treaties  of  1389, 1394  and  141 2  were  but  truces,  it  finaUy 
and  for  ever  renounced  all  its  feudal  rights  and  privileges  within 
the  Confederation  by  the  "  Everlasting  Compact  "  of  1474. 

It  is  probable  that  Bern  did  not  take  any  active  share  in  the 
Sempach  War  because  she  was  boimd  by  the  treaty  of  peace  made 
with  the  Austrians  in  1368;  and  Soleure,  allied  with  Bern,  was 
doubtless  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  1394  (though  not  yet  in  the 
League),  because  of  its  sufferings  in  1382  at  the  hands  of  the 
Kyburg  line  of  the  Habsburgs,  whose  possessions  (Thun, 
Burgdorf ,  &c.)  in  1384  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  two  allies. 

We  may  mention  here  the  foray  (known  as  the  English  or 
Gugler  War)  made  in  1375  by  Enguerrand  de  Coucy  (husband  of 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Edward  III.  of  England)  and  his  freebooters 
(many  of  them  Englishmen  and  Welshmen),  called  ''  Gugler '' 
from  their  pointed  steel  caps,  with  ;the  object  of  obtaining 
possession  of  certain  towns  in  the  Aargau  (including  Sempach), 
which  he  claimed  as  the  dowry  of  his  mother  Catherine, 
daughter  of  the  Leopold  who  was  defeated  at  Motgarten.  He 
was  put  to  rout  in  the  Entlebuch  by  the  men  of  Bern,  Luce!me, 
Schwyz  and  Unterwalden  in  December  1375-  This  victory  was 
commemorated  with  great  rejoicings  in  1875. 

3.  The  great  victory  at  Sempach  not  merely  vastly  increased 
the  fame  of  the  Everlasting  League  but  also  enabled  it  to  extend 
jM^f^^ii^ifboth  its  influence  and  its  territory.  The  15th 
Ap^nggO,  century  is  the  period  when  both  the  League  and 
St  Qatt  «otf its  several  members  took  the  aggressive,  and  the 
tb0  vaiaia.  ^^g^p^ji^on  of  their  power  and  lands  cannot  be  better 
seen  than  by  comparing  the  state  of  things  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  this  century.  The  pastoral  highlands  of 
Appenzell  (Abbatis  Cella)  and  the  town  of  St  Gall  had  long  been 
trying  to  throw  off  the  rights  exercised  over  them  by  the  great 
abbey  of  St  Gall.  The  Appenzellers,  especially,  had  offered  a 
stubborn  resistance,  and  the  abbot's  troops  had  been  beaten  back 
by  them  in  1403  on  the  heights  of  Vdgelinseck,  and  again  in  1405 
in  the  great  fight  on  the  Stoss  Pass  (which  leads  up  into  the  highr« 
lands),  in  which  the  abbot  was  backed  by  the  duke  of  Austria. 
The  tales  of  the  heroic  defence  of  Uri  Kotach  of  Appenzell,  and 
of  the  appearance  of  a  company  of  Appenzell  women  disguised  as 
warriors  which  turned  the  battle,  are  told  in  connexion  with  this 
fight,  but  do  not  appear  till  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  being 
thus  quite  unhistoricaJ,  so  fax  as  our  genuine  evidence  goes. 
Schwyz  had  given  them  some  help,  and  in  141 1  Appenzell  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  League  (save  Bern),  with 
which  in  the  next  year  the  city  of  St  Gall  made  a  similar  treaty 
to  last  ten  years.  So  too  in  1416-141 7  several  of  the  "  tithings  " 
of  the  Upper  Valais  (*.«.  the  upper  stretch  of  the  Rhone  valley), 
which  in  1388  had  beaten  the  bishop  and  the  nobles  in  a  great 
fight  at  Visp,  became  closely  associated  with  Lucerne,  Uri  and 
Unterwalden.  It  required  aid  in  its  final  struggle  (1418-19) 
against  the  great  house  of  Raron,  the  count-bishop  of  Sitten  (or 
Sion),  and  the  house  of  Savoy,  which  held  the  Lower  Valais— the 
Forest  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  wishing  to  secure  them- 
selves against  Raron  and  Savoy  in  their  attempt  to  conquer 


permanently  the  Val  d'Ossola  on  the  south  side  of  the  Simplon 
Pass.  Bern,  however,  supported  its  burgher,  the  lord  of  Raron, 
and  peace  was  made  in  1420.  Such  were  the  first  links  which 
bound  these  lands  with  the  League;  but  they  did  hot  become 
full  members  for  a  long  time — ^Appenzell  in  15x3,  St  Gall  in  1803, 
the  Balais  in  1815. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  enumerate  all  the  small  conquests 
made  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century  by  every  mebiber  of 
the  League;  suffice  it  to  say  that  each  increased  and  roimded 
off  its  territory,  but  did  not  give  the  conquered  lands  any  political 
rights,  governing  them  as  "  subject  lands,"  often  very  harshly. 
The  same  phenomenon  of  lands  which  had  won  their  own  freedom 
playing  the  part  of  tyrant  over  other  lands  which  joined  them 
more  or  less  by  their  voluntary  action  is  seen  on  a  larger  scale  in 
the  case  of  the  conquest  of  the  Aargau,  and  in  the  first  attempts 
to  secure  a  footing  south  of  the  Alps. 

In  141 2  the  treaty  of  1394  between  the  League  and  the  Habs- 
burgs had  been  renewed  for  fifty  years;  but  when  in  1415  Duke 
Frederick  of  Austria  helped  Pope  John  XXII.  to  escape  from 
Constance,  where  the  great  oecumenical  council  was  then  sitting, 
and  the  emperor  Sigismund  placed  the  duke  under  the  ban  of  the 
Empire,  summoning  all  members  of  the  Empire  to  arm  against 
him,  the  League  hesitated,  because  of  their  treaty  of  141 2,  till 
the  emperor  declared  that  all  the  rights  and  lands  of  Austria  in 
the  League  were  forfeited,  and  that  their  compact  did  not  release 
them  from  their  obligations  to  the  Empire.  In  the  name,  there* 
fore,  of  the  emperor,  and  by  his  special  command,  the  different 
members  of  the  League  overran  the  extensive  Habsburg  posses- 
sions in  the  Aargau.  The  chief  share  fell  to  Bern,  but  certain 
districts  (known  as  the  FrHe  AenUer)  were  joined  together  and 
governed  as  bailiwicks  held  in  common  by  all  the  members  of  the 
League  (save  Uri,  busied  in  the  south,  and  Bern,  who  had  already 
secured  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoil  for  herself).  This  is  the  first 
case  in  which  the  League  as  a  whole  took  up  the  position  of  rulers 
over  districts  whicli,  though  guaranteed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  old  rights,  were  nevertheless  politically  unfree.  As  an 
encouragement  and  a  reward,  Sigismund  had  granted  in  advance 
to  the  League  the  right  of  criminal  jurisdiction  {haute  justice 
or  Blutbann),  whick  points  to  the  fact  that  they  were  soon 
to  become  independent  of  the  Empire,  as  they  were  of  Austria. 

As  the  natural  policy  of  Bern  was  to  seek  to  enlarge  its  borders 
at  the  expense  of  Austria,  and  later  of  Savoy,  so  we  find  that  Uri, 
shut  off  by  physical  causes  from  extension  in  other  directions, 
as  steadily  turned  its  eyes  towards  the  south.  In  1410  the 
valley  of  Urseren  wtas  finaUy  joined  to  Uri;  though  pu-gi 
communications  were  difficult,  and  carried  on  only  by  haaaa 
means  of  the  "  Stiebende  Brticke,"  a  wooden  bridge  Caaqu99U. 
suspended  by  chains  over  the  Reuss,  along  the  side  of  a  great 
ro<iy  buttress  (pieiced  in  1707  by  the  tunnel  known  as  the 
Urnerloch),  yet  this  enlargement  of  the  territory  of  Uri  gave  it 
complete  command  over  the  St  Gotthard  Pass,  long  conmierdally 
important,  and  now  to  serve  for  purposes  of  war  and  conquest. 
Already  in  1403  Uri  and  Obwalden  had  taken  advantage  of  8 
quarrel  with  the  duke  of  Milan  as  to  custom  dues  at  the  market 
of  Varese  to  occupy  the  long  narrow  upper  Ticino  valley  on  the 
south  of  the  pass  called  the  Val  Leventina;  in  141 1  the  men  of 
the  same  two  lands,  exasperated  by  the  insults  of  the  local  lords, 
called  on  the  other  members  of  the  League,  and  all  jointly  (except 
Bern)  occupied  the  Val  d'Ossola,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Simplon 
Pass.  But  in  1414  they  lost  this  to  Savoy,  and,  with  the  object 
of  getting  it  back,  obtained  in  I4i6-:i4i7  the  alliance  of  the  men 
of  the  Upper  Valais,  then  fighting  for  freedom,  and  thus  regained 
(1416)  the  valley,  despite  the  exertions  of  the  great  Milanese 
general  Carmagnola.  In  1419  Uri  and  Obwalden  bought  from 
its  lord  the  town  and  district  of  Bellinzona.  This  rapid  advance, 
however,  did  not  approve  itself  to  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  Car- 
magnola reoccupied  both  valleys;  the  Confederates  were  not  at 
one  with  regard  to  these  southern  conquests;  a  small  body  pressed 
on  in  front  of  the  rest,  but  was  cut  to  pieces  at  Arbedo  near 
Bellinzona  in  1422.  A  bold  attempt  in  1425  by  a  Schwyzer, 
Peter  Rissi  by  name,  to  recover  the  Val  d'Ossola  caused  the 
Confederates  to  send  a  force  to  rescue  these  adventurers;  but 
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the  duke  of  Mfbai  inttigtied  with  the  divided  Confederates^  and 
finally  in  1426^  by  a  payment  of  a  large  sum  ol  money  and  the 
grant  of  certain  commercial  privileges,  theVal  Leventina,  the 
Val  d'Ossola  and  Beilinzona  were  formally  restored  to  him. 
Thus  the  first  attempt  of  Uri  to  acx^uire  a  footing  touth  of  the 
Alps  failed;  but  a  later  attempt  was  successful,  leading  to  the 
inclusion  in  the  Confederation  of  what  has  been  called  "  Italian 
Switzerland." 

The  original  contrasts  between  the  social  condition  of  the 
different  members  of  the  League  became  more  marked  when  the 
period  of  conquest  began,  and  led  to  quarrels  and  ill- 
Ovamtr.  feeling  in  the  matter  of  the  Aargau  and  the  Italian 
conquests  which  a  few  years  later  ripened  into  a  civil 
war)  brought  about  by  the  dispute  as. to  the  succession  to  the 
lands  of  Frederick,  count  of  Toggenburg,  the  last  male  representa- 
tive of  his  house.  Count  Frederick's  predecessors  had  greatly 
extended  their  domains,  so  that  they  took  in  not  only  the  Toggen- 
burg  or  upper  valley  of  the  Thur,  but  U2snach,  Sargans,  the  Rhine 
valley  between  Feldkirch  and  Sai;gans,  the  Prattigau  and  the 
Davos  valley.  He  himself,  the  last  great  feudal  lord  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  had  managed. to  secure  his  vast  possessions 
by  making  treaties  with  several  members  of  the  L^gue,  par- 
ticularly Zurich  (1400)  andSchwyz  (1417) — ^^ro«i  1428  inclining 
more  and  more  to  Schwyz  (then  ruled  by  Ital  Riding),  as  he  was 
disgusted  with  the  arrogant  behaviour  of  Stiissi,  the  burgomaster 
of  Ziirich.  His  death  (April  30,  1436)  was  the  signal  for  the 
breaking  out  of  strife.  The  Pr&ttigau  and  Davos  valley  formed 
the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions  in  Raetia  (see  below),  while 
Frederick's  widow  sided  with  Zurich  against  Schwyz  for  different 
portions  of  the  great  inheritance  which  had  been  ptomised  them. 
After  bemg  twice  defeated,  Ziirich  was  forced  in  1440  to  buy  peace 
by  certain  cessions  (the  "  Hofe  ")  to  Schwyz,  the  general  feeling 
of  the  Confederates  being  opposed  to  Zurich,  so  that  several  of 
them  went  so  far  as  to  send  men  and  arms  to  Schwyz.  Zurich, 
however,  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  these  defeats,  and  had 
recourse  to  the  poUcy  which  she  had  adopted  in  1356  and  1393 — 
an  alliance  with  Austria  (concluded  in  1442),  which  now  held  the 
imperial  throne  in  the  person  of  Frederick  III.  Though  tech* 
nically  within  her  rights  according  to  the  terms  on  which  she  had 
joined  the  League  in  1351,  this  act  of  Zurich  caused  the  greatest 
irritation  in  the  Confederation,  and  civil  war  at  once  broke  out, 
especially  when  the  Habsburg  emperor  had  been  solemnly  received 
and  acknowledged  in  Zurich.  In  1443.  the  Zurich  troops  were 
completely  defeated  at  St  Jakob  on  the  Sihl,  close  under  the  walls 
of  the  city,  Sttissi  himself  being  slain.  Next  year  the  city  itself  was 
long  besieged.  Frederick,  unable  to  get  help  elsewhere,  procured 
from  Charles  VII.  of  France  the  despatch  of  a  body  of  Armagnac 
free  lances  (the  £corcheurs),  who  came,  30,000  strong,  under 
the  dauphin  Louis,  plundering  and  harrying  the  land,  till  at  the 
very  gates,  of  the  free  imperial  dty  of  Basel  (which  had  made  a 
twenty  years*  alliance  with  Bern),  by  the  leper  house^of  St  Jakob 
on  the  Birs  (Aug.  26,  1444),  the  desperate  resistance  of  a  small 
body  of  Confederates  (1200  to  1500),  till  cut  to  pieces,  checked 
the  advance  of  the  freebooters,  who  sustained  such  tremendous 
losses  that,  though  the  victQrs,  they  hastily  made  peac^,  and 
returned  whence  they  had  come.  Several  small  engagi^nents 
ensued,  Zurich  long  declining  to  make  peao^  because  the  Con- 
federates required,  as  the  result  of.  a  .^solemn  arbitration,  the 
abandonment  of  the  Austrian  aliiance.  At  length  it  was 
concluded  in  1450,  the  Confederates  restoring  almost  all  the 
lands  they  had  won  from  Zurich.  Thus  ended  the  third  attempt 
of  Austria  to  conquer  the  League  by  means  of.  Zurich,  which 
used  its  position  as  an  imperial  free  dty  to  the  harm  of  the 
League,  and  caused  the  first  dvil  war  by  which  it  was  distracted. 

These  fresh  proofs  of  the  valour  of  the  Confederates,  and  of 
the  growing  importance  of  the  League,  did  not  fail  to  produce 
^^^1^^,11^ important  results.  In  1452  the  "Confederates  of 
0fik9  the  Old  League  of  Upper  Germany"  (as  they  styled 

League,  themselves)  made  their  first  treaty  of  alliance  with 
A  i4S0.  France,  a  connexion  which  was  destined  to  exercise 
so  much  infiuence  on  their  history.  Round  the  League  there 
began ,  to  gather  a  new  class  of  allies  (known  as  "  Zugewandte 


Orte,^'  or  associated  districts),  more  dosely  joined  to  it,  o^  to 
certain  membescsof  it,  than  by  a  mere  treaty  of  friendship,  yeft 
not  bdng  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  full  member  of  the  League. 
Of  these  assodates  three,  the  abbot  (1451)  and  town  of  StiGall 
(1454),  and  the  town  of  fiienne  (Biel),  tfaiou^  its  alliance 
(1352)  with  fiem,  were  ^ven  seats  and  votes  in  the  Diet,  haaig 
called  socii;  while  others,  known  as  confoeieraHi,  were  not  so 
closdy  bound  to  the  League,  such  as  the  Valais  (1416-1417), 
Schaffhausen  (1454)^  Rottweil  (1463),  Mtlhlhausen  (x4<^)»  (to 
the  class  of  canfo^erati  belonged  in  later  times  NeuchdJtd 
1406-1501),  the  Three  Leagues  of  Raetia  (1497-1498),  Geneva 
(1519-^536),  and  the  bishop  of  Basel  (1579).  Appenzell,  too, 
in  1452,  rose  from  the  rank  of  a  "  protected  district "  into  the 
ckss.of  associates,  outside  which  were  certain  places  "  protected  V 
by  several  members  of  the  League,  such  as  Gersau  (1359),  the 
abbey  of  Engdberg  (c.  1421),  and  the  town  of  Rapperswil  (1464). 
The  relation  of  the  "  associates  "  to  the  League  tnay  be  compared 
with  the  andent  prajctice  of  "commendation":  they  were 
bound  to  obey  orders  in  declaring  war,  making  alliances,  &c. 

In  1439  Sigismund  succeeded  his  father  Frederick  in  the 
Habsburg  lands  in  Alsace,  the  Thurgau,  and  Tirol  and,  being 
much  irritated  by  the  constant  encroachments  of  the  ConfedeF- 
ateSy  in  particular  by  the  loss  of  Rapperswil  (1458),  declared  war 
against  them,  but  fared  very  badly.  In  1460  the  Confederates 
overran  the  Thurgau  and  occupied  Sargans.  Winterthur  was 
only  saved  by  an  heroic  defence.  Hence  in  1461  Sigismnnd 
had  to  give  up  his  daims  on  those  lands  and  renew  the  peace  for 
fifteen  years,  while  in  1467  he  sold  Wintheirthur  to  ZUrich. 
Thus  the  whole  line  of  the  Rhine  was  lost  to  the  Habsburgs,  who 
retained  (till  i8ok)  in  the  territories  of  the  Confederates  the 
Frickthal  only.  The  Thurgovian  bailiwicks  were  governed  in 
common  as  "  subject  "  lands  by  all  the  Confederates  except  Bbm. 
The  touchiness  of  the  now  rapidly  advancing  Lea^e  was  shown 
by  the  eagerness  with  which  in  1468  its  members  took  up  arms 
against  certain  small  feudal  nobles  who  weie  carrying  on  a 
harassing  guerrilla  warfare  with  their  allies  Schaffhausen  and 
Miihlha.<ieen.  They  laid  siege  to  Waldshut,  and  to  buy  them  ofE 
Sigismund  in  August  1468;  engaged  to  pay  10,000  gulden  as 
damages  by  the  24th  of  June  1469;  in  default  of  payment  the 
Confederates  were  to  ke^  for  ever  the  Black  Forest,  and  Walds- 
hut, one  of  the  Black  Forest  towns  on  the  Rhine.  A  short  time 
before  (1467)  the  League  had  made  treaties  of  friendship  with 
Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burprndy,  and  with  the  duke  of  Milan. 
All  was  now  prepared  for  the  intricate  series',  of  intrigues  which 
led  up  to  the  Burgundian  War — a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  League,  as  it  created  a  common  national  feeing,  enonnously 
raised  its  military  reputation,  and  brought  about  the  dose 
connexion  with  certain  parts  of  Savoy,  which  .finally  (1803-18Z5) 
were  admitted  into  the  League. 

Sigismund  did  not  know  where  to  obtain  the  sum  he  had 
promised  to  pay.  In  this  strait  he  turned  to  Charles  the  Bold 
(properly  the  Rash),  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  f^ 
then  beginning  his  wonderful  career,  and  aiming  atAvqwidtea 
restoring  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  For  this  purpose!  ^^* 
Charles  wished,  to  marry  his  daughter  and  heiress  to  Maximilian, 
soti  of  the  emperor,  and  first  coitsin  of  Sigismund,  in  order  that 
the  emperor  nxight  be  induced  to  give  him  the  Bwgundian  crown. 
Hence  he  w^  ready  to  meet  Sigismund's  advances.  On  the  9th 
of  May  1469  Charles  promised  to  give  Sigismund  50,000  florins, 
receiving  as  security  for  repayment  Upper  Alsace,  the  Bieisgau, 
the  Sundgau,  the  Black  Forest,  and  the  four  Black  Forest  towns 
on  the  Rhine  (Rheinfelden,  Sackingen,  Laufenburg  and  Walds^ 
hut),  and  agreed  to  give  Sigismimd  aid  against  the  Swiss,  if 
he  was  attacked  by  them.  It  was  not  unnatural  for  Sigismtmd 
to  think  of  attacking  the  League,  but  Charles's  engagement  to 
him  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  friendly  agreement  made  be- 
tween Burgundy  and  the  League  as  late  as  1467.  The  emperor 
then  on  his  side  annulled  Sigismund's  treaty  of  1468  with  the 
Swiss,  and  placed  them  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire.  Charles 
committed  the  mortgaged  lands  to  Peter  von  Hagenbach,  who 
proceeded  to  try  to  establish  his  master's  power  there  by  such 
harsh  measures  as  to  cause  the  people  to  rise  against  him.  .   1 
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The  Swiss  in  these  circumstances  began  to  look  towards 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  who  had  confirmed  the  treaty  of  friendship 
made  with  them  by  his  father  in  1452.  Sigbmund  had  appUed 
to  him  early  in  1469  to  help  him  in  his  many  troubles,  and  to  give 
him  aid  against  the  Swiss,  but  Louis  had  point-blank  refused. 
Anxious  to  secure  their  neutrality  in  case  of  his  war  with  Charles, 
he  made  a  treaty^with  them  on  the  13th.  of  August  1470  to  this 
effect.  All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Sigismund  was  not  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  Louis,  and  that  Louis,  at  least  at  that  time, 
had  no  definite  intention  of  involving  Charles  and  the  Swiss  in  a 
war,  but  wished  only  to  secure  his  own  flank. 

Sigismund  in  the  next  few  years  tried  hard  to  get  from  Charles 
the  promised  aid  against  the  Swiss  (the  money  was  paid  punctually 
enough  by  Charles  on  his  behalf),  who  put  him  off  with  various 
excuses.  Charles  on  his  side,  in  1471-1472,  tried  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Swiss,  his  efforts  being  supported  by  a  party  in 
Bern  headed  by  Adrian  von  Bubenberg.  Probably  Charles  wished 
to  use  both  Sigismund  and  the  Swiss  to  further  his  own  interests, 
but  his  shifty  policy  had  the  effect  of  alienating  both  from  him. 
Sigismund,  disgusted  with  Charles,  now  inclined  towards  Louis, 
whose  ally  he  formally  became  in  the  summer  of  1473 — ^a  change 
which  was  the  real  cause  of  the  emperor's  flight  from  Treves  in 
November  1473,  when  he  had  come  there  expressly  to  crown 
Charles.  The  Confederates  on  their  side  were  greatly  moved  by 
the  oppression  of  their  friends  and  allies  in  Alsace  by  Hagenbach, 
and  tried  in  vain  (January  1474)  to  obtain  some  redress  from  his 
master.  Charles's  too  astute  policy  had  thus  lost  him  both 
Sigismund  and  the  Swiss.  They  now  looked  upon  Louis,  who, 
thoroughly  aware  of  Charles's  ambition,  and  fsaring  that  his 
disappointment  at  Treves  would  soon  lead  to  open  war,  aimed 
at  a  master  stroke — ^no  less  than  the  reconciliation  of  Sigismund 
and  the  Swiss.  This  on  the  face  of  it  seemed  impracticable,  but 
common  need  and  Louis's  dexterous  management  brought  it  to 
pass,  so  that  on  the  30th  of  March  1474  the  Everlasting  Compact 
was  signed  at  Constance,  by  which  Sigismund  finally  renounced 
all  Austrian  claims  on  the  lands  of  the  Confederates,  and  guaran- 
teed them  in  quiet  enjoyment  to  them;  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
agreed  to  support  him  if  Charles  did  not  give  up  the  mortgaged 
lands  when  the  money  was  paid  down.  The  next  day  the  Swiss 
joined  the  league  of  the  Alsatian  and  Rhine  cities,  as  also 
did  Sigismund.  Charles  was  called  on  to  receive  the  money 
contributed  by  the  Alsatian  cities,  and  to  restore  his  lands  to 
Sigismund.  He,  however,  took  no  steps.  Within  a  week  the 
oppressive  bailiff  Hagenbach  was  captured,  and  a  month  later 
(May  9, 1474)  he  was  put  to  death,  Bern  alone  of  the  Confederates 
being  represented.  On  the  9th  of  October  the  emperor,  acting 
of  course  at  the  instance  of  Sigismund,  ordered  them  to  declare 
war  against  Charles,  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of  October. 
Next  day  Louis  formally  ratified  his  alliance  with  the  Con- 
federates, promising  money  and  pensions,  the  latter  to  be  increased 
if  he  did  not  send  men.  Throughout  these  negotiations  and  later 
Bern  directs  Swiss  policy,  though  all  the  Confederates  are  not 
quite  agreed.  She  was  specially  exposed  to  attack  from  Charles 
and  Charles's  ally  (since  1468)  Savoy,  and  her  best  chance  of 
extending  her  territory  lay  towards  the  west  and  south.  A 
forward  policy  was  thus  distinctly  the  best  for  Bern,  and  this 
was  the  line  supported  by  the  French  party  under  Nicholas  von 
Diesbach,  Adrian  von  Bubenberg  opposing  it,  though  not  with 
any  idea  of  handing  over  Bern  to  Charles.  The  Forest  districts, 
however,  were  very  suspicious  of  this  movement  to  the  west,  by 
which  Bern  alone  could  profit,  though  the  League  as  a  whole 
might  lose;  then,  too,  Uri  had  in  1440  finally  won  the  Val 
Leventina,  and  she  and  her  neighbours  favotired  a  southerly 
policy — a  policy  which  was  crowned  with  success  after  the  gallant 
victory  won  at  Giomico  in  1478  by  a  handful  of  men  from  Zilrich, 
Lucerne,  Uri  and  Schwyz  over  12,000  Milanese  troops.  Thus 
Uri  first  gained  a  permanent  footing  south  of  the  Alps,  not 
long  before  Bern  won  its  first  conquests  from  Savoy. 

The  war  in  the  west  was  begun  by  Bern  and  her  allies  (Fribourg, 
Soleure,  &c.)  by  marauding  expeditions  across  the  Jura,  in  which 
Hiricourt  (November  1474)  and  Blamont  (August  1475)  were 
tak^Q,  both  towns  being  held  of  Chaiies  by  the  "  sires  "  de 


Neuch4tel,  a  cadet  line  of  the  counts  of  Mo3itb6lidrd.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  former  expedition  the  white  cross  was  borne  (for  the 
first  time)  as  the  ensign  of  the  Confederates,  but  not  in  the  other. 
Meanwhile  Yolande,  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  had,  through  fear 
of  her  brother  Louis  XI.  and  hatred  of  Bern,  finally  joined 
Charles  and  Milan  (January  1475),  the  immediate  result  of 
which  was  the  capture,  by  the  Bernese  and  friends  (on  the 
way  back  from  a  foray  on  Pontariier  in  the  free  county  of  Bur- 
gundy or  Franche-Comt6),  of  several  places  in  Vaud,  notably 
Grandson  and  £challens,  both  held  of  Savoy  by  a  member  of 
the  house  of  Chalon,  princes  of  Orange  (April  1475),  as  well 
as  of  Orbe  and  Jougne,  held  by  the  same,  but  under  the 
count  of  Burgundy.  In  the  sunmier  Bern  seized  on  the 
Savoyard  district  erf  Aigle.  Soon  after  (October-November 
1475)  t^c  same  energetic  policy  won  for  her  the  Savoyard 
towns  of  Morat,  Avenches,  Estavayer  and  Yverdon;  while 
(September)  the  Upper  Valaisj  which  had  conquered  all 
Lower  or  Savoyard  Valais,  entered  into  alliance  with  Bern 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  Savoy  by  preventing  the  arrival  of 
Milanese  troops.  Alarmed  at  their  success,  the  emperor  and 
Louis  deserted  (June-September)  the  Confederates,  who  thus, 
by  the  influence  of  Louis  and  Bernese  ambition,  saw  themselves 
led  on  and  then  abandoned  to  the  wrath  of  Charles,  and  very 
likely  to  lose  their  new  conquests.  They  had  entered  on  the 
war  as  "  helpers  "  of  the  emperor,  and  now  became  principals 
in  the  war  against  Charles,  who  raised  the  siege  of  Neuss,  made 
an  alliance  with  Edward  IV.  of  England,  received  the  surrender 
of  Lorraine,  and  hastened  across  the  Jura  (February  1476) 
to  the  aid  of  his  ally  Yolande.  On  the  21st  of  February  Charles 
laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Grandson,  and  after  a  week's  siege  the 
garrison  of  Bernese  and  Friboui^gers  had  to  surrender  (Oct. 
28),  while,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  massacre  of  the  garrison 
of  Estavayer  in  1475,  of  the  4x2  men  two  only  were  spared  in 
order  to  act  as  executioners  of  their  comrades.  This  hideous 
news  met  a  large  body  of  the  Confederates  gathered  together 
in  great  haste  to  relieve  the  garrison,  and  going  to  their 
rendezvous  at  Neuch^tel,  where  both  the  count  and  town 
had  become  allies  of  Bern  in  1406.  An  advance  body  of 
Bernese,  Fribourgers  and  Schwyzers,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
castle  of  Vauxmarcus  (seized  by  Charles),  on  the  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  NeuchAtel,  and  on  the  direct  road  from  Neuchd,tel 
to  Grandson,  climbed  over  a  wooded  spur  to  the  north,  and 
attacked  (March  2)  the  Burgtmdian  outposts.  Charles  drew 
back  his  force  in  order  to  bring  down  the  Swiss  to  the  more 
level  ground  where  his  cavalry  could  iact,  but  his  rear  mis* 
interpreted  the  order,  and  when  the  main  Swiss  force  appeared 
over  the  spur  the  Burgundian  army  was  seized  with  a  panic 
and  fled  in  disorder.  The  Swiss  had  gained  a  glorious 
victory,  and  regained  their  conquest  of  Grandson,  besides 
capturing  very  rich  spoil  in  Charles's  camp,  parts  of  which  are 
preserved  to  the  present  day  in  various  Swiss  armouries.  Such 
was  the  famous  battle  of  Grandson.  Charles  at  once  retired  to 
Lausanne,  and  set  about  reorganizing  his  army.  He  resolved 
to  advance  on  Bern  by  way  of  Morat  (or  Murten),  which  was 
occupied  by  a  Bernese  garrison  under  Adrian  von  Bubenburg, 
and  laid  siege  to  it  on  the  9th  of  June.  The  Confederates  had 
now  put  away  all  jealousy  of  Bern,  and  collected  a  large  army. 
The  decisive  battle  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  of 
June,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Zurich  contingent  under  Hans 
Waldmann.  English  archers  were  in  Charles's  army,  while  with 
the  Swiss  was  Ren6,  the  dispossessed  duke  of  Lorraine.  After 
facing  each  other  many  hours  in  the*driving  rain,  a  body  of  Swiss, 
by  outflanking  Charles's  van,  stormed  his  palisaded  camp, 
and  the  Burgundians  were  soon  hopelessly  beaten,  the  losses  on 
both  sides  (a  contrast  to  Grandson)  being  exceedingly  heavy. 
Vaud  was  reoccupied  by  the  Swiss  (Savoy  having  overrun 
it  on  Charles's  advance);  but  Louis  now  stepped  in  aiKl  pro- 
cured the  restoration  of  that  region  to  Savoy,  save  Grand- 
son, Morat,  Orbe  and  fichallens,  which  were  to  be  held  by 
the  Bernese  jointly  with  the  Fribourgers,  Aigle  by  Bern  alone 
— Savoy  at  the  same  time  renouncing  all  its  claims  over  Fri- 
bour^g.   Thus  French-speaking  districts  first  became  permanently 
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connect^  with  the  ConfedeiatSoD:,  hitherto  purely  Genuaa, 
and  the  war  had  been  one  for  the  mainteaance  ol  recent 
conquests,  rather  than  purely  in  defence  of  Swiss  freedom. 
Charles  tried  in  vain  to  raise  a  third  army;  Ren6  recovered 
Lorraine,  and  on  the  5th  of  January  1477,  under  the  walls  of 
Naju^,  Charles's  wide^reaching  plans  were  ended  by  his  defeat 
and  death,  many  Swiss  being  with  Rent's  troops..  The  wish  of 
the  Bernese  to  oveorrun  Franche-Comt6  was  opposed  by  the  older 
members  of  the  Confederation,  andj  finally,  in  1479,  Louis,  by 
very  krge  pa3rmeQ£s,  secured  the  abandonment  of  all  claims  on 
that  pcovince,  which  was  annexed  to  the  French  crown. 

These  prions  victories  really  laid  the  foundation  of  Swiss 
nationality;  but  soon  after  them  the  long'-standing  jealousy 
tatensi  between  the  dvic  and  rural  elements  in  the  Con- 
l^irpfrfes  la  federation  nearly  broke  it  up.  This  had  always 
ikeL«9g9e.  hindered  common  action  save  in  the  case  of  certain 
pressing  questions.  In  1370,  by  the  **  Parsons'  ordinance " 
(Pfaffenbrief),  agreed  on  by  all  the  Confederates  except  Bern 
and  Glarus,  aU  residents  whether  clerics  or  la3rmen,  in  the 
Confederation  who  were  bound  by  oath  to  the  duke  of 
Austria  were  to  swear  faith  to  the  Confederation,  and  this 
oath  was  to  rank  before  any  other;  no  iq>peal  was  to  lie  to 
any  court  spiritual  or  lay  (except  in  matrimonial  and  purely 
spiritual  questions)  outside  the  limits  of  the  Confederation, 
and  many  regulatiims  were  laid  down  as  to  the  suppression 
of  private  wars  and  keeping  of  the  peace  on  the  high  roads. 
Further,  in  1593,  the  ''  Sempach  ordinance "  was  accepted 
by  all  the  Confederates  and  Soleure;  this  was  an  attempt 
to  enforce  police  regulations  and  to  lay  down  '*  articles  of 
war  "  for  the  organization  and  discii^ne  of  the  army  of  the 
Confederates,  minute  regulations  being  made  against  plunder- 
ing— ^women,  monasteries  and  churches  being  in  particular 
protected  and  secured*  But  save  these  two  documents  common 
action  was  limited  to  the  meeting  of  two  envo3rs  from  each 
member  of  the  Confederation  and  one  from  each  of  the  ''  socii  " 
in  the  Diet,  the  powers  of  which  were  greatly  limited  by  the 
instructions  brought  by  each  envoy,  thus  entailing  frequent 
reference  to  his  government,  and  included,  foreign  relations, 
war  and  peace,  and  common  arrangements  as  to  pdice,  pestilence, 
customs  duties,  coinage,  &c.  The  decisions  of  the  majority  did 
not  bind  the  minority  save  in  the  case  of  the  affairs  of  the  baili- 
wicks ruled  in  common.  Thus  everything  depended  on  common 
agreement  and  good  wilL  But  disputes  as  to  the  divisions  of 
the  lands  conquered  in  the  Buxgundian  War,  and  the  proposal 
to  admit  into  the  League  the  towns  of  Fribourg  and  Soleure, 
which  had  rendered  such  good  help  in  the  war,  caused  the  two 
parties  to  £oim  separate  unions,  for  by  the  latter  proposal  the 
number  of  towns  would  have  been  made  the  same  as  that  of  the 
"  LiuKler,"  which  these  did  not  at  all  approve.  Suspended  a 
moment  by  the  campaign  in  the  Val  Leventina,  these  quarrds 
broke  out  after  the  victory  of  Giornico;  and  at  the  Diet  of  Stans 
(December  1481),  when  it  seemed  probable  that  the  failture  of 
all  attempts  to  come  to  an  imderstanding  would  result  in  the 
disruption  of  the  League,  the  mediation  of  Nicholas  von  der 
Fllie  (or  Bruder  EJaus),  a  holy  hermit  of  Sachseln  in  Obwalden, 
though  he  did  not  appear  at  the  Diet  in  person,  succeeded  in 
bringing  both  sides  to  reason,  and  the  third  great  ordinance  of 
the  League — ^the  "  compact  of  Stans '? — was  agreed  on.  By 
this  the  promise  of  mutual  aid  and  assistance  was  renewed, 
especially  when  one  m^nber  attacked  another,  and  stress  was 
laid  on  the  duty  of  the  several  governments  to  maintain  the 
peace,  and  not  to  help  the  subjects  of  any  other  member  in  case 
of  a  rising.  The  treasure  and  movables  captured  in  the  war 
were  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  the  combatants,  but  the 
territories  and  towns  amongst  the  members  of  the  League.  As 
a  practical  proof  of  the  reconciliation,  on  the  same  day  the  towns 
of  Fribourg  and  Soleure  were  received  as  full  members  of  the 
Confederation,  united  with  aU  the  other  members,  though  on 
less  favourable  terms  than  usual,  for  they  wereiorbidden  to  make 
alliances,  save  with  the  consent  of  all  or  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  other  members.  Both  towns  had  long  been  allied  with 
Bern,  whose  influence  was  greatly  increased  by  their  admission: 
Fribihirg,  founded  in  11 78  by  Berthold  IV.  of  Zaringen,  had  on 


the  extinctiod  of  that  ^reat  dynasty  {i<tiS}  passed  successively 
by  inheritance  to  Kybuig  (1218),  by  purchase  to  Austria  (1277), 
and  by  commendation  to  Savoy  (1452);  when  Savoy  gave  up  its 
claims  in*  1477  Fribourg  once  more  became  a  free  imperial  dty. 
She  had  become  allied  with  Bern  as  early  as  1243,  but  in  the 
14th  and  x5th  centuries  became  Romance^speaking,  though  from 
1483  onwards  German  gained  in  strength  and  was  the  o&cial 
language  till  1798.  Soleure  (or  Solothum)  had  been  associated 
with  Bern  from  i995)  ^ut  had  in  vain  sought  admission  into 
the Leagueia  X4ii<  Both  the  new  members  had  done  much  for 
Bern  in  the  Burgundian  War,^and  it  was  for  their  good  service 
that  she  now  procured  them  this  splendid  reward,  in  hopes 
perhaps  of  aid  on  other  important  and  critical  occasions. 

The  compact  of  Stans  strengthened  the  bonds  which  joined 
the  members  of  the  Confederation;  and  the  same  centralizing  ten- 
dency is  well  seen  in  the  attempt  (1483-1489)  of  Hans  Waldmann, 
the  burgomaster  of  Zurich,  to  assert  the  rule  of  hia  city  over  the 
neighbouring  country  districts,  to  place  all  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  gilds  (whereas  by  Bnm's  constitution  the  patricians  had 
an  equal  share),  to  suppress  all  minor  jurisdictions,  and  to  raise 
a  uniform  tax.  But  this  idea  of  concentrating  all  powers  in  the 
hands  ci  the  government  aroused  great  resistance,  and  led  to 
his  overthrow  and  execution.  Peter  Ki^er  succeeded  (1470) 
better  at  Bern  in  a  reform  on  the  same  lines,  but  less  sweeping. 

The  eariy  history  of  each  member  of  the  Confederation,  and 
of  the  Confederation  itself,  shows  that  they  always  professed  to 
belong  to  the  Empire,  tr3dng  to  become  immediately  dependent 
on  the  emperor  in  order  to  prevent  oppression  by  middle 
lords,  and  to  enjoy  practical  liberty.  The  Empire  itself  had 
now  become  very  much  of  a  shadow;  cities  and  princes 
were  gradually  asserting  their  own  independence,  sometimes 
breaking  away  from  it  altogether.  Now,  by  the  pnaicat 
time  of  the  Burgundian  W<ir,  the  Confederation  Awdbm 
stood  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  a  powerful  *»"  ^« 
free  imperial  city.  As  long  as  the  emperor's  nominal  ^"^^*' 
rights  wiere  not  enforced,  all  went  weU;  but,  when  Maximilian, 
in  his  attempt  to  reorganise  the  Empire,  erected  in  1495  at 
Worms  an.  imperial  chamber  which  had  jurisdiction  in  all 
disputes  between  members  of  the  Empire,  the  Confederates  were 
very  unwilling  to  obey  it — partly  because  they  could  maintain 
peace  at  home  by  their  own  authority,  and  partly  because  it 
interfered  with  their  practical  independence.  Again,  their 
refusal  to  join  the  **  Swabian  League,"  formed  in  1488  by  the 
lords  and  cities  of  South  Germany  to  keep  the  public  peace, 
gave  further  offence,  as  well  as  their  fresh  alliances  with  France. 
Hence  a  struggle  was  inevitable,  and  the  occasion  by  reason 
of  which  it  broke  out  was  the  seizure  by  the  Tyrolese  authorities 
in  1499  of  the  Mtinsterthal,  which  belonged  to  the  **  Gottes- 
hausbund,"  one  of  the  three  leagues  which  had  gradually  arisen 
in  Raetia.  These  were  the  "  Gotteshausbwnd  "  in  1367  (taking 
in  all  the  dependents  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Chur  living 
in  the  Oberhalbstdn  and  Engadin^);  the  ''  Ober ''  or  **  Grauer 
Bund  "  in  1395  and  1424  (taking  in  the  abbey  of  Disentis  and 
many  counts  and  lords  in  the  Vorder  Rhein  valley,  though  its 
name  is  ilot  derived,  as  often  stated,  from  the  ''grey  coats'' 
of  the  first  members,  but  from  "  grawen "  or  "  grafen,"  as 
so  many  counts  formed  part  of  it) ;  and  the  ''  League  of  the  Ten 
Jurisdictions  "  (2^ngerichtenbund),  which  arose  in  the  Pr&tti* 
gau  and  Davos  valley  (1436)  on  the  death  of  Count  Frederick 
of  Toggenburg,  but  which,  owing  to  certain  Austrian  claims  in 
it,  was  not  quite  so  free  as  its  neighbours.  The  first  and  third 
of  these  became  allied  in  1450,  but  the  formal  union  of  the  three 
dates  only  from  1524,  as  documentary  proof  is  wanting  of  the 
alleged  meeting  at  Vazerol  in  147 1,  though  practically  before 
1524  they  had  very  much  in  common.  In  1497  the  Ober  Bund, 
in  1498  the  Gottessfaausbund,  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
Everlasting  League  or  Swiss  Confederation,  the  Ten  Jurisdic- 
tions being  imable  to  do  more  than  show  sympathy,  owing  to 
Austrian  claims,  which.were  not  bought  up  till  1649  and  165 &. 
Hence  this  attack  on  the  Miinsterthal  was  an  attack  on  an 
"  associate  "  member  of  the  Swiss  Ccmfederation,  Maximilian 
being  supported  by  the  Swabian  League;  but  its  real  historical 
importance  is  the  influence  it  had  on  the  relations  of  the  Swiss 
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to  the  Empire.  The  struggle  lasted  sevti^al  tnonths,  the  chief 
fight  being  that  in  the  Calven  gorge  (above  Mais;  May  2a,  1499)1 
in  which  Benedict  Fontanai  a  leader  of  the  Gotteshausbund 
men,  performed  many  heroic  deeds  before  Ms  death.  But,  both 
sides  being  exhausted^  peace  was  made  at  Basel  on  the  22nd  of 
September  1499.  By  this  the  matters  in  dispute  were  referred 
to  arbitration,  and  the  emperor  annulled  all  the  decisions  of  the 
imperial  chamber  against  the  Confederation;  but  nothing  was 
kid  down  as  to  its  future  relations  With  the  Empire.  No  further 
real  attempt,  however,  was  made  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  Confederation  became  a  state  allied  with  the 
Empire,  enjo3dng  practical  independence,  though  not  formally 
freed  till  1648.  Thus,  208  years  after  the  origin  of  the  Confedera- 
tion in  1 291,  it  had  got  rid  of  all  Austrian  claims  (1394  and  1474), 
as  well  as  all  practical  subjection  to  the  emperor.  But  its  further 
advance  towards  the  position  of  an  independent  state  was  long 
checked  by  religious  divisions  within,  and  by  the  enormous 
influence  of  the  French  king  on  its  foreign  relations. 

With  the  object  of  strengthening  the  northern  border  of  the 
Confederation,  two  more  full  members  were  admitted  in  1501 — 
Basel  and  Scfaaffhausen — on  the  same  terms  as  Fribourg  and 
Soleure.  The  city  of  Basel  had  originally  been  ruled  by  its 
bishop,  but  early  in  the  14th  century  it  became  a  free  imperial 
city;  before  1501  it  had  made  no  permanent  alliance  with  the 
Confederation,  though  it  had  been  in  continual  relations  with 
it.  Schaffhausen  had  grown  up  round  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tery of  All  Saints,  and  became  in  the  early  13th  century  a  free 
imperial  dty,  but  was  mortgaged  to  Austria  from  1330  to  1415, 
in  which  last  year  the  emperor  Sigismund  declared  all  Duke 
Frederick's  rights  forfeited  in  consequence  of  his  abetting 
the  flight  of  Pope  John  XXII.  It  bought  its  freedom  in  1418 
and  became  an  **  associate  *'  of  the  Confederation  in  1454. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1513,  Appemsdl,  which  in  141 1  had 
become  a  "  protected  "  district,  and  in  1452  an  "  associate  " 
The  League  member  of  the  Conf^eration,  was  admitted  as  the 
enlarged  io  thirteenth  full  member;  and  this  remained  the 
Tbirieea  number  till  the  fall  of  the  old  Confederation  in  1798. 
Memben.  Round  the  three  original  members  had  gathered 
first  five  others,  imited  with  the  three,  but  not  necessarily  with 
each  other;  and  then  gradually  there  grew  up  an  outer  circle, 
consisting  of  five  more,  allied  with  all  the  eight  old  members, 
but  tied  down  by  certain  stringent  conditions.  Constance,  which 
seemed  called  by  nature  to  enter  the  League,  kept  aloof,  owing 
to  a  quarrel  as  to  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  Thurgau,  pledged 
to  it  before  the  district  was  conquered  by  the  Confederates. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  i6th  century  the  influence  of  the 
Confederates  south  of  the  Alps  was  largely  extended.  The 
system  of  giving  pensions,  in  order  to  secure  the 
ia"S^'  right  of  cftilisting  men  within  the  Confederation,  and 
of  capitulations,  by  which  the  different  members 
supplied  troops,  was  originated  by  Louis  XI.  in  1474,  and  later 
followed  by  many  other  princes.  Though  a  tribute  to  Swiss  valour 
and  courage,  this  practice  had  very  evil  results,  of  which  the  first- 
fruits  were  seen  in  the  Milanese  troubles  (i  500-r  516) ,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  summary.  Both  Charles  VIII.  (1484)  and  Louis  XII. 
(1499  for  ten  years)  renewed  Louis  XI. *s  treaty.  The  French  at- 
tempts to  gain  Milan  were  largely  carried  on  by  the  hdp  of  Swiss 
mercenaries,  some  of  whom  were  on  the  opposite  side;  and,  as 
brotherly  feeling  was  still  too  strong  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  fight  against  one  another,  Lodovico  Sforza's  Swiss  troops 
shamefully  betrayed  him  to  the  French  at  Novara  (1500).  In 
1500,  too,  the  three  Forest  districts  occupied  Bellinzona  (with 
the  Val  Blenio)  at  the  request  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  1503 
Louis  XII.  was  forced  to  cede  it  to  them.  He,  however,  often 
held  back  the  pay  of  his  Swiss  troops,  and  treated  them  as 
mere  hirelings,  so  that  when  the  ten  years'  treaty  came  to  an 
end  Matthew  Schinner,  bishop  of  Sitten  (or  Sion),  induced  them 
to  join  (1510)  the  pope,  Julius  IL,  then  engagfed  in  forming  the 
Holy  League  to  expel  the  French  from  Italy.  But  when,  after 
the  battle  of  Ravenna,  Louis  XII.  became  all-powerful  in 
Lombardy,  20,000  Swiss  poured  down  into  the  Milanese  and 
occupied  it,  Felix  Schmid,  the  burgomaster  of  Zdrich,  naming 
Maximilian  (Lodovico's  son)  duke  of  Milan,  in  return  for  which 


he  ceded  to  the  Confederate  Locarno,  Val  Maggia,  Mendrisio 
and  Lugano  (151 2),  while  the  Raetian  Leagues  seized  Chiavenna, 
Bormio  and  the  Valtellina.  (The  former  districts,  with  BeUin^ 
zona,  the  Val  Blenio  and  the  Val  Leventina,  were  in  1803  made 
into  the  canton  of  Tidno,  the  latter  were  held  by  Raetia  till 
1797.)  In  1513  the  Swiss  completely  defeated  the  French  at 
Novara,  and  in  151 5  Pace  was  sent  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
to  give  pensions  and  get  soldiers.  Francis  I.  at  once  on  his 
accession  (151 5)  began  to  prepare  to  win  back  the  Milanese, 
and,  successfully  evading  the  Swiss  awaiting  his  descent  from 
the  Alps,  beat  them  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Marignano  near 
Milan  (Sept.  13,  1515),  which  broke  the  Swiss  power  in  north 
Italy,  so  that  in  1516  a  peace  was  made  with  France— the 
Valais,  the  Thi^ee  Raetian  Leagues  and  both  the  abbot  and  towA 
of  St  Gall  being  included  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  neutriality  of  either  party  in  case  tbfe 
other  became  involved  in  war,  and  large  pensions  were  promised^ 
This  treaty  was  extended  by  another  in  1521  (to  which  ZlLrich, 
then  under  Zwingli-s  influence,  would  not  agree,  holding  aloof 
from  the  French  alliance  till  1614),  by  which  the  French  king 
might,  with  the  consent  of  the  Confederation,  enlist  any  number 
of  men  between  6000  and  16,000,  paying  them  fit  wages,  and  the 
pensions  were  raised  to  3000  francs  annually  to  each  member 
of  the  Confederation.  These  two  treaties  were  the  starting- 
point  of  later  French  interference  with  Swiss  affairs. 

4.  In  1499  the  Swiss  had  practically  renoimced  their  allegi* 
ance  to  the  emperor,  the  temporal  chief  of  the  world  according 
to  medieval  theory;,  and  in  the  i6th  century  a  great 
number  of  them  did  the  same  by  the  world's  spiritual  l^JIfj^^^^ 
chief,  the  pope.  The  scene  of  the  revolt  was  Ziiricfa, 
and  the  leader  Ulrich  Zwingli  (who  settled  in  Ziirich  at  the  very 
end  of  1 51 8).  But  we  cannot  understand  Zwingli's  career  unless 
we  remember  that  he  was  almost  more  a  political  reformer  than 
a  religious  one.  In  his  former  character  his  policy  was  threefold. 
He  bitterly  opposed  the  French  alliance  and  the  pension  and 
mercenary  S3rstem,  for  he  had  seen  its  evils  with,  his  own  eyes 
when  serving  as  chaplain  with  the  troops  in  the  Milanese  in 
1 51 2  and  1 51 5.  Hence  in  1521  his  influence  kept  Ziirich  back 
from  joining  in  the  treaty  with  Francis  I.  Then,  too,  at  the 
time  of  the  Peasant  Revolt  (1525),  he  did  ^hat  he  could  to  lighten 
the  harsh  rule  of  the  city  over  the  neighboming  rural  districts, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  seriage  abolished.  Again  he  had  it 
greatly  at  heart  to  secure  for  Zurich  aind  Bern  the  chief  power 
in  the  Confederation,  because  of  their  importance  and  size;  he 
wished  to  give  them  extra  votes  in  the  Diet,  and  would  have 
given  them  two-thirds  of  the  "  common  bailiwicks  "  when  th^se 
were  divided.  In  his  character  as  a  religious  refonner  we  nuist 
remember  that  he  was  a  humanist,  and  deeply  read  in  classical 
literature,  which  accounts  for  his  turning  the.canonries  of  the 
Grossmtlnster  into  professorships,  reviving  the  old  school  of  the 
Carolinum,  and  relying  on  the  arm  of  the  state  to  carry  oirt 
religious  changes  (see  Zwingu).  After  succeeding  at  two  public 
disputations  (both  held  in  1523)  his  views  rapidly  gained  ground 
at  Ziirich,  which  long,  however,  stood  quite  alone,  the  other 
Confederates  iBsuing  an  appeal  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
asked-for  general  council,  and  proposing  to  carry  out  by  the  arm 
of  the  state  certain  small  reforms,  while  clinging  to  the  6ld 
doctrines.  Zwingli  had  to  put  down  the  extreme  wing  of  the 
Reformers — the  Anabaptists — by  force  (1525-1526).  Quarrels 
soon  arose  as  to  allowing  the  new  views  in  the  ^'  common  baili* 
wicks.''  The  disputation  at  Baden  (1526)  was  in  favour  of  the 
maintainers  of  the  old  faith;  but  that  at  Bern  (1528)  resulted 
in  securing  for  the  new  views  the  support  of  that  great  town, 
and  so  matters  began  to  take  another  aspect.  In  1528  Bern 
joined  the  union  formed  in  December  1527  in  favour  of  religious 
freedom  by  Ziirich  and  Constance  (Chrisilicbes  Burgrecht)^  and 
her  example  was  followed  by  Schaffhausen,  St  Gall^  Basel, 
Bienne  and  Miihlhausen  (i  528-1 529).  This  attempt  virtually  to 
break  up  the  League  was  met  in  February  1529  by  the  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  made  with  King  Ferdinand  of  Hungary 
(brother  of  the  emperor)  by  the  three  Forest  districts,  with 
Lucerne  and  Zug,  followed  (April  1529)  by  the  ''  Christliche 
Vereinigung,"  or  union  between  these  five  members  of  tht 
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League.  ZUricfa  was  greatly  moved  by  tiuS)  and)  as  Zwingli 
held  that  for  the  honour  ol  God  war  was  as  necessary  as  icono- 
dasm,  hostilities  seemed  imminent;  but  Bern  held  back;  and  the 
first  peace  of  ELappd  was  concluded  (June  1529),  by  which  the 
Hungarian  allianjce  was  annulled  and  the  principle  of  **  religious 
parity  "  (or  freedom)  was  admitted  in  the  case  of  each  member 
of  the  League,  while  in  the  ''common  bailiwicks  ''  the  majority 
in  each  parish  was  to  decide  the  religion  of  that  parish.  This  was 
at  once  a  victory  and  a  check  for  Zwingli.  He  tried  to  make 
an:  alUance  with  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  but  failed  at  the 
meeting  at  Marburg  (October  1529)  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  Luther  on  the  Subject  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  division 
between  the  Swiss  and  the  German  Reformations  was  stereo- 
typed. Zwingli  now  developed  his  views  as  to  the  greater 
weight  which  Zurich  and  Bern  ought  to  have  in  the  League. 
Quarrels,  too,  went  on  in  the  "  common  bailiwicks,"  for  the 
members  of  the  League  who  clung  to  the  old  faith  had  a  majority 
of  votes  in  matters  relating  to  these  districts.  Ztiricb  tried  to 
cut  off  supplies  of  food  from  reaching  the  Romanist  members 
(contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Zwingh),  and,  on  the  death  of  the 
abbot  of  St  Gall,  disregarding  the  rights  of  Lucerne,  Schwyz  and 
Glarus,  who  shared  with  her  since  145 1  the  office  of  protectors 
of  the  abbey,  suppressed  the  monastery,  giving  the  rule  of  the 
land  and  the  people  to  her  own  officers.  Bern  in  vain  tried  to 
moderate  this  aggressive  pohcy,  and  the  Romanist  members 
of  the  League  indignantly  advanced  from  Zug  towards  Zurich. 
Near  Kappel,  on  the  nth  of  October  1531,  the  Zurich  vanguard 
under  Goldli  was  (perhaps  owing  to  his  treachery)  surprised,  and 
despite  reinforcements  the  men  of  Zurich  were  beaten,  among  the 
slain  being  Zwingli  himself.  Another  defeat  completed  the 
discomfiture  of  Zurich,  and  by  the  second  peace  of  Kappel 
(November  1531)  the  principle  of  "  parity  "  was  i?ecognized,  not 
merely  in  the  case  of  esuch  member  of  the  League  and  of  the 
'■  common  baihwicka,"  but  in  the  latter  Romanist  minorities 
in  every  parish  were  to  have  a  right  to  celebrate  their  own  wor- 
ship. Thus  everywhere  the  rights  of  a  minority  were  protected 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  majority.  The  '' Christliches 
Burgrecht  ■'  was  abolished,  and  Ziirich  was.  condemned  to  pay 
heavy  damages.  Bullinger  succeeded  Zwingli,  but  this  treaty 
meant  that  neither  side  could  now  try  to  convert  the  other 
wholesale.  The  League  was  permanently  split  into  two  religious 
camps:  the  Romanists,  who  met  at  Lucerne,  numbered,  besides 
the  five  already  mentioned,  Fribourg,  S«>]eure,  Appenzell 
(Inner  Rhoden)  and  the  abbot  of  St  Gall  (wi\h  the  Valais  and 
the  bishop  of  Basel),  thus  commanding  sixteen  votes  (out  of 
twenty-nine)  in  the; Diet;  the  Evangelicals  were  Zurich,  Bern, 
Schafii^usen,  Appenzell  (Ausser  Rhoden),  Glarus  and  the  towns 
of  St  Gall,  Basel  and  Bienne  (with  Graubtinden),  who  met  at 
Aarau. 

Bern  had  her  eyes  always  fixed  upon  the  Savoyard  lands  to 
the  south-west,  in  which  she  had  got  a  footing  in  1475,  and  now 
Conqueti  0/  made  zeal  for  religious  reforms  the  excuse  for  resum- 
Vaudby  ing  her  advance  policy.  In  1526  Guillaume  Farel, 
^*"'*  a  preacher  from  Dauphin^,  had  been  sent  to  reform 

Aigle,  Morat  and  Neuch&tel.  In  1532  he  came  to  Geneva,  an 
ancient  city  of  which  the  rule  had  long  been  disputed  by  the 
prince-bishop,  the  burgesses  and  the  house  of  Savoy,  the  latter 
holding  the  neighbouring  districts.  She  had  become  in  1519  the 
ally  of  Fribourg,  in  1526  that  of  Bern  also;  and  in  1530,  by  their 
influence,  a  peace  was  made  between  the  contending  parties. 
The  religious  changes  introduced  by  Farel  greatly  displeased 
Fribourg,  which  abandoned  the  alliance  (1534),  and  in  1535  the 
Reformation  was  firmly  planted  in  the  city.  The  duke  of 
Savoy,  however,  took  up  arms  against  Bern  (1536),  who  overran 
Gex,  Vaud  and  the  independent  bishopric  of  Lausanne,  as.  well 
as  the  Chablais  to  the  south  of  the  lake.  Geneva  was  only 
saved  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  citis^ens.  Bern  thus  ruled 
north  and  south  of  the  lake,  and  carried  matters  with  a  high 
hand.  Shortly  after  this  John  Galvin,  a  refugee  from  Picardy, 
was,  when  pas^g  through  Geneva,  detained  by  Farel  to  aid  him, 
and,  after  an  exile  from  1S3&-1541,  owing  to  opposition  of  the 
papal  party  and  of  the  buijghers,  who  objected  to  Bernese  rule, 
he  was  recalled  (1541)  and  set  up  his  wonderful  theocratic 


govemmeiit  in  the  city,  in  1553  burning  Servetus,  the  Unitarian 
(see  Cai»vzn  and  Se&vbtus),  and  in,  1555  expelling  many  who 
upheld  municipal  liberty,  replacing  them  by  French,  English, 
Italians  and  ^)aniards  as  new  burghers,  whose  names  axe  still 
frequent  in  Geneva  (e,g*  CandoUe,  MaUet,  Diodati).  His  theo* 
logical  views  led  to  disputes  with  the  Ztlrich  Reformers,  which 
were  partly  settled  by  the  Consensus  Tigurinus  of  1549,  and 
more  completely  by  the  Helvetic  Confession  of  1562-1566,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  union  between  the  two  parties. 

By  the  time  of  Calvin's  death  (1564)  the  old  faith  had  begun 
to  take  the  offensive;  the  reforms  made  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
urged  on  the  Romanists  to  make  an  attempt  to  recover  lost 
ground.  Enamanuel  Philibert,  dvke  of  Savoy,  the  hero  of  St 
Quentin  (1557),  and  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  day,  with 
the  support  of  the  Romanist  members  of  the  League,  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  districts  seized  by  Bern  in  1536,  and  on  the 
30th  of  October  1564  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  other  Confederates  sitting  as  arbitrators  (according 
to  the  oki  constitutional  custom).  By  this  treaty  Gex,  the 
Genevois  and  the  Chablais  were  to  be  given  back,  while  Lausanne, 
Vevey,  Chillon,  Villeneuve,  Nyon,  Avenches  and  Yverdon  were 
to  be  kept  by  Bern,  who  engaged  to  maintain  the  old  rights  and 
liberties  of  Vaud.  Thus  Bern  lost  the  lands  south  of  the  lake, 
in  which  St  Francis  of  Sales,  the  exiled  prince-bishop  of  Geneva 
(1602-162 2),  at  once  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  restoration  of 
the  old  faith.  In  1555  Bern  and  Fribourg,  as  creditors  of  the 
debt-laden  count,  divided  the  county  of  Gruy^re,  thus  getting 
French-speaking  subjects.  In  1558  Geneva  renewed  her  alliance 
with  Bern,  and  in  1584  she  made  one  with  Ziirich.  The  duke 
of  Savoy  made  several  vain  attempts  to  get  hold  of  Geneva,  the 
last  (in  1602)  being  known  as  the  "  escalade." 

The  decrees  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  had  been  accepted  fully 
by  the  Romanist  members  of  the  League,  so  far  as  relates  to 
dogma,  but  not  as  regards  discipline  or  the  relations  xteCqanifir^ 
of  church  and  state,  the  sovereign  rights  and  juris^  Retorma' 
diction  of  each  state  bein^  always  carefully  reserved.  ^^^ 
The  counter-Reformation,  however,  or  reaction  in  favour  of 
the  old  faith,  was  making  rapid  progress  in  the  Confederation, 
mainly  through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Charles  Borromeo, 
from  1560  to  1584  archbishop  of  Milan  (in  which  diocese 
the  Italian  bailiwicks  were  included),  and  nephew  of  Pius  IV.j 
supported  at  Lucerne  by  Ludwig  Pfyffer,  who,  having 
been  (i 562-1 570)  the  chiel  of  the  Swiss  mercenaries  in  the 
French  wars  (^..religion,  did  so  much  till  his  death  (1594)  to 
further  the  religious  reaction  at  home  that  he  was  popularly 
known  as  the  "  Swiss  king."  In.  1574  the  Jesuits,  the  great 
order  of  the  reaction,  were. established  at  Lucerne;  in  1579  a* 
papal  nuncio  came  to  Lucerne;  Charles  Borromeo  founded  the 
"  Collegium  Helveticum  "  at  JViilan  for  the  education. of  forty- 
two  young  Swiss,  and  the  Catholic  members  of  the  League  made 
an  alliance  with  the  bishop  of  Basel;  in  158 1  the  Capuchins  were 
introduced  to  influence  the  more  ignorant  classes.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all  was  the  Golden  or  Borromean  Lea^e,  conduded 
(Oct.  5,  1586)  between  the  seven  Romanist  ;nembers,  of  th^^ 
Confederation  (Uri,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Zug,. 
Fribourg  and  Soleure)  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  faith  in 
their  territories,  each  engaging  to  punish  backsliding  members 
and  to  help  each  other  if  attacked  by  extiernal  enemies,  noj^with- 
standing  any :  other  leagues,  old  or  new.  This  league  marks 
the  final  breaking  up  of  the  Confederation  into  two  great  parties, 
which  greatly  hindered  its  progress.  The  Romanist;  me^nbers 
had  a  majority  in  the  Diet,  and  were  thprefore  able  to  refuse 
admittance  to  Geneva,  Strassbiurg  and  Miihlhausen.  Another 
result, of  these  religious  differences  was  the  breaking  up  of 
Appenzell  into  two  parts  (1597),  each  sending  one  representative 
to  the  Diet—"  Inner  Rhoden  "  remaining  Romanist,  "Ausser 
Rhoden  "  adopting  the  new  views.  We  may  compare  with  this 
the  action  of  Zurich  in  pi 555,  when  she  received  the  Protestani! 
exiles  (bringing  with  them  the  silk-weaving  industry)  from 
Locarno  ^nd  the  Italian  bailiwicks  into  her  burghership,  4nd 
Italian  names  are  found  there,  to  this  day  {e^.  Orelli,  Muralt). 
.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  Confederation  remained  neutral, 
being  bound  both  to  Austria  (1474)  and  to  France  (1516),  and 
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neither  religious  party  wishing  to  give  the  other  an  excuse  for 
calling  in  foreign  armies.  But  the  th>ubles  in  Raetia  threatened 
entanglements.  Austria  wished  to  secure  the  Miinsterthal 
(belonging  to  the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions),  and  Spain 
wanted  the  command  of  the  passes  leading  from  the  Valtellina 
(conquered  by  the  leagues  of  Raetia  in  151 2),  the  object  being 
to  connect  the  Habsburg  lands  of  Tirol  and  Milan.  In  the 
Valtellina  the  rule  of  the  Three  Raetian  Leagues  was  very  harsh, 
and  Spanish  intrigues  easily  brought  about  the  massacre  of 
1620,  by  which  the  valley  was  won,  the  Romanist  members  of 
the  Confederation  stopping  the  troops  of  ZOrich  and  Bern.  In 
1622  the  Austrians  conquered  the  Prattigau,  over  which  they 
still  had  certain  feudal  rights.  French  troops  regained  the 
Valtellina  in  1624,  but  it  was  occupied  once  more  in  1629  by 
the  imperial  troops,  and  it  was  not  till  1635  that  the  French, 
under  Rohan,  finaUy  succeeded  in  holding  it.  The  French, 
however,  wished  to  keep  it  permanently;  hence  new  troubles 
arose,  and  in  1637  the  natives,  imder  George  Jenatsch,  with 
Spanish  aid  drove  them  out,  the  Spaniards  themselves  being 
forced  to  resign  it  in  1639.  It  was  only  in  1649  and  1652  that 
the  Austrian  rights  in  the  PrS^ttigau  were  finally  bought  up  by  the 
League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions,  which  thus  gained  its  freedom. 

In  consequence  of  Ferdinand  II. *s  edict  of  restitution  (1629), 
by  which  the  status  quo  of  1552  was  re-established — the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  counter-Reformation — the  abbot  of  St  Gall 
tried  to  make  some  religious  changes  in  his  territories,  but  the 
protest  of  Ziirich  led  to  the  Baden  compromise  of  1632,  by  which, 
in  the  case  of  disputes  on  religious  matters  arising  in  the  "  com- 
mon bailiwicks,  "  the  decision  was  to  be,  not  by  a  majority  of 
the  cantons,  but  by  means  of  friendly  discussion— a  logical 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  religious  parity — or  by  arbitration. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  event  in  Swiss  Mstory  in  this 
age  is  the  formal  freeing  of  the  Confederation  from  the  empire. 
Ponoa  Basel  had  been  admitted  a  member  of  the  League 
Pnedom  in  1501,  two  yeai^  after  the  Confederation  had  been 
irom  the     practically  freed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial 

^'**  chamber,  though  the  dty  was  included  in  the  new 
division  of  the  empire  into  "  circles  *'  (1521),  which  did  not  take 
in  the  older  members  of  the  Confederation.  Basel,  however, 
refused  to  admit  this  jurisdiction;  the  question  was  taken  up  by 
France  and  Sweden  at  the  congress  of  MUnster,  and  formed  the 
subject  of  a  special  clause  in  both  the  treaties  of  Westphalia, 
by  which  the  city  of  Basel  and  the  other  "  Helvetiorum  cantones  " 
were  declared  to  be  '^  in  the  possession,  or  almost  in  the  posses- 
sion, of  entire  liberty  and  exemption  from  the  empire,  and 
nuUaUnus  subject  to  the  imperial  tribunals.''  This  was  intended 
to  mean  formal  exemption  from  all  obligations  to  the  empire 
(with  which  the  Confederation  was  connected  hereafter  simply 
as  a  friend),  and  to  be  a  definitive  settlement  of  the  question. 
Thus  by  the  events  of  1499  and  1648  the  Confederation  had 
become  an  independent  European  state,  which,  by  the  treaty  of 
1 516,  stood  as  regards  France  in  a  relation  of  neutrality. 

In  1668,  in  consequence  of  Louis  XIV.'s  temporary  occupation 
of  the  Franche  Comt6,  an  old  scheme  for  settling  the  number 
of  men  to  be  sfent  by  each  member  of  the  Confederation  to  the 
joint  army,  and  the  app<nntment  of  a  council  of  war  in  war 
time,  that  is,  an  attempt  to  create  a  common  military  organiza- 
tion, was  accepted  by  the  Diet,  which  was  to  send  two  deputies 
to  the  council,  armed  with  full  political  powers.  This  agreement, 
known  as  the  Defensionale,  is  the  only  instance  of  joint  and 
unanimous  action  in  this  miserable  period  of  Swiss  history,  when 
religious  divisions  crippled  the  energy  of  the  Confederation. 

Throughout  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  the  Confederation 
was  practically  a  dependency  of  France.  In  1614  Ziirich  for 
Pnncb  the  first  time  joined  in  the  treaty,  which  was  renewed 
tafiuBaoep  {^  155^  ^th  Special  provisions  as  regards  the 
DiyS^g,  Protestant  Swiss  mercenaries  in  the  king's  pay  and 
aadRiMot  a  promise  of  French  neutrality  in  case  of  civil  war 
«iii4#Mo-  in  the  League.  The  Swiss  had  to  stand  by  while 
"*^*  Louis   XIV.    won    Alsace    (1648),    Franche    Comt6 

(1678)  and  Strassburg  (1681).  But,  as  Louis  inclined  more 
and  more  to  an  anti-Protestant  policy,  the  Protestant  members 


of  the  League  favoured  the  Dutch  military  service;  and  it  was 
through  their  influence  that  in  1707  the  ''  states  "  of  the  princi- 
pality of  NeuchAtel,  on  the  extinction  of  >  the  Longueville  line 
of  these  princes,  decided  in  favour  of  the  king  of  Prussia  (repre« 
senting  the  overlord^—the  house  of  Chalon-Orange)  as  against 
the  various  French  pretenders  claiming  from  the  Longueville 
d3masty  by  descent  or  by  will.  In  171 5  the  Romanist  members 
of  the  League,  in  hopes  ol  retrieving  their  defeat  of  1712  (see 
bdow),  agreed,  while  renewing  the  treaty  and  capitulations, 
to  put  France  in  the  position  of  the  guarantor  of  their  freedom, 
with  rights  of  interfering  in  case  of  attkck  from  within  or  from 
without,  whether  by  counsel  or  arms,  while  she  promised  to 
procure  restitution  of  the  lands  lost  by  them  in  171 2w  This 
last  clause  was  simply  the  surrender  of  Swiss  independence,  and 
was  strongly  objected  to  by  the  Protestant  members  of  the 
Confederation,  so  that  in  1777  it  was  dropped,  when  all  the 
Confederates  made  a  fresh  defensive  alUanoe,  wherein  their 
sovereignty  and  independence  were  expressly  set  forth.  Thus 
France  had  succeeded  to  the  position  of  the  empire  with 
regard  to  the  Confederation,  save  that  her  claims  were  practically 
asserted  and  voluntarily  admitted. 

Between  1648  and  1798  the  Confederation  was  distracted 
by  religious  divisions  and  feelings  ran  very  high.  A  scheme 
to  set  up  a  central  administration  fell  through  in  1655,  through 
jealousy  of  Bern  and  Ziirich,  the  proposers.  In  1656  a  question 
as  to  certain  religious  refugees,  who  were  driven  from  Schwyz 
and  took  refuge  at  Zurich,  brought  about  the  first  Villemerg^x 
War,  in  which  the  Romanists  were  successful,  and  procured  a 
clause  in  the  treaty  asserting  very  strongly  the  absolute  sove- 
reignty, in  religious  as  well  as  in  political  matters,  of  each  member 
of  the  League  within  its  own  territories,  while  in  the  ^'  common 
bailiwicks"  the  Baden  arrangement  (1632)  was  to  prevail. 
Later,  the  attempt  of  the  abbot  of  St  Gall  to  enforce  his  rights 
in  the  Toggenburg  swelled  into  the  second  Villemergen  War 
(171 2),  which  turned  out  very  ill  for  the  defeated  Romanists. 
Zurich  and  Bern  were  henceforth  to  hold  in  severalty  Baden, 
Rapperswil,  and  part  of  the  ''  common  bailiwicks "  of  the 
Aargau,  both  towns  being  given  a  share  in  the  government 
of  the  rest,  and  Bern  in  that  of  Thurgau  and  Rheinthal,  from 
which,  as  well  as  from  that  part  of  Aargau,  she  had  been  carefully 
excluded  in  1415  and  1460.  The  only  thing  that  prospered 
was  the  principle  of  "  religious  parity,"  which  was  established 
completely,  as  regards  both  religions,  within  each  parish  in  the 
"  common  bailiwick." 

The  Diet  had  few  powers;  the  Romanists  had  the  majority 
there;  the  sovereign  rights  of  each  member  of  the  League  and 
the  limited  mandate  of  the  envoys  effectually  checked  all  pro- 
gress. Ztirich,  as  the  leader  of  the  League,  managed  matters 
when  the  Diet  was  not  sitting,  but  could  not  enforce  her  orders. 
The  Confederation  was  little  more  than  a  collection  of  separate 
atoms,  and  it  is  really  marvellous  that  it  did  not  break  up 
through  its  own  weakness. 

In  these  same  two  centuries,  the  chief  feature  in  domestic: 
Swiss  politics  is  the  growth  of  an  aristocracy:  the  power  of 
voting  and  the  power  of  ruling  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  class.  This  is  chiefly  seen  in  Bern,  Lucerne,  Fiibourg 
and  Soleure,  where  there  were  not  the  primitive  democracies 
of  the  Forest  districts  nor  the  government  by  gilds  as  at 
Ziirich,  Basel  and  Schaffhausen.  It  was  effected  by  refusing 
to  admit  any  new  btiighers,  a  practice  which  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  i6th  century,  and  is  connected  (like  the  similar 
movement  in  the  smaller  local  units  of  the  '^  communes  "  in 
the  rural  districts)  with  the  question  of  poor  relief  after  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries.  Outsiders  (Hintersasse 
or  Niedergelassene)  had  no  political  rights,  however  long  they 
might  have  redded,  while  the  privileges  of  burghership  were 
strictly  hereditary.  Further,  within  the  burghers,  a  small 
class  succeeded  in  securing  the  monopoly  of  aU  public  offices, 
which  was  kept  up  by  the  practice  of  co-opting,  and  was  known 
as  the  "  patriciate,"  So  in  Bern,  out  of  360  burgher  families 
69  only  towards  the  close  of  the  i8th  century  formed  the  ruling 
oligarchy — and,  though  to  foreigners  the  government   seemed 
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adiiiirably  nkaaased,  yei  the  last  thing  that  could  be  said  of 
it  was  that  it  'was  democratic.  In  1749  Samuel  Henzi  (difr- 
gU6ted  at  beiB^  refused  the  post  of  Uywn  librarian)  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  overthrow  this  oligarchy,  like  the  lawyer, 
Pierre  Fatio  at  Geneva  in  x  707.  The  harsh  character  of  Bernese 
rule  (and  the  saoi^  holds  good  with  reference  to  Uti  and  the 
Val  Leventina)  was  shown  in  the  great  strictness  with  which 
its  subject  land  Vaud  was  kept  in  hand:  it  was  ruled  as  a 
conquered  liaJid  by  a  benevolent  despot,  and  we  can  fed  no 
surprise  that  Major  J.  IX  A.  Davel  in  1723  tried  to  iree  his 
na;tive  land,  or  that  it  was  in  Vaud  that  the  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  most  eagerly  welcomed.  Another 
result  of  this  aristocratic  tendency  was  the  way  in  which  the 
cities  despised  the  neighbouring  country  districts,  and  managed 
gradually  to  deprive  them  of  their  equal  political  rights  and  to 
levy  heavy  taxes  upon  them.  These  and  other  grievances 
(the  fall  in  the  price  of  food  after  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  the  lowering  of  the  value  of  the  coin,  kc.)j  combined  with 
the  presence  of  many  soldiers  discharged  after  the  great  war, 
led  to  the  great  Peasant  Revolt  (1653)  in  the  territories  of 
Bern,  Soleure,  Lucerne  and  Basel,  interesting  historically  as 
bfeing  the  first  popular  rising  since  the  old  days  of  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  and  because  reminiscences  of  legends  connected 
with  those  times  led  to  the  appearance  of  the  "  three  Tells," 
who  greatly  stirred  up  the  people.  The  rising  was  put  down  at 
the  cost  of  much  bloodshed,  but  the  demands  of  the  peasants 
were  not  granted.  Yet  during  this  period  of  political  powerlcss- 
ness  a  Swiss  literature  first  arises:  Conrad  Gesner  and  Giles 
Tschudi  in  the  i6th  century  are  succeeded  by  J.  J.  Scheuchzer, 
A.  von  Haller,  J.  C.  Lavater,  J.  J.  Bodmer,  H.  B.  de  Saussure, 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  J.  von  Mfiller;  the  taste  for  Swiss  travel  is 
stimulated  by  the  publication  (1793)  of  the  first  real  Swiss 
guide-book  by  J.  G.  Ebel  {q.v.\  based  on  the  old  Ddiciae; 
industry  throve  greatly.  The  residence  of  such  brilliant  foreign 
writers  as  Gibbon  and  Voltaire  within  or  close  to  the  territories 
of  the  Confederation  helped  on  this  remarkable  intellectual 
revival.  Political  aspirations  were  not,  however,  wholly 
crush^,  and  found  their  centre  in  the  Helvetic  Society, 
founded"  in  1762  by  F.  U.  Balthasar  and  others. 

The  Confederation  and  France  had  been  closely  connected 
for  so  long  that  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  could 
^ff^ctMof  ^'^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Swiss.  The  Helvetian  Club, 
the  Preach  founded  at  Paris  ih  1790  by  sevetid  exiled  Vaudois 
RevahtUoa  and  Fribourgers,  was  the  centre  from  'which  the  new 
00  <*«  Cwfr  jjjgas  were  spread  in  the  western  part  of  the  Confede- 
^**'''***"*  ration,  and  risings  directed  or  stirred  up.  In  1790  the 
Lower  Valais  rose  against  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  upper 
districts;  in  1^91  Porrentfuy  defied  the  prince-bishop  of  Basel, 
despite  the  imperial  troops  he  summoned,  and  proclaimed 
(November  1792)  the  "Rauracian  republic,"  which  three 
months  later  (1793)  became  the  French  department  of  the 
Mont  Terrible;  Geneva  was  only  saved  (1792)  from  France  by 
a.. force. sent  from  Zurich  and  Bern;  while  the  massacre  of  the 
Swiss  gutod  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  loth  of  August  1792  aroused 
intense  indignation.  The  rulers,  however,  unable  to  enter 
into  the  new  ideas,  contented  themselves  with  suppressing 
them  fey  force,  e.g.  Ziirich  in  the  case  of  Stifa  (1795).  St  Gall 
managed  to  free  itself  fjrom  its  prince-abbot  (1795-1797),  but  the 
Leagues  of  Raetia  so  oppressed  their  subjects  in  the  Valtellina 
that  in  1797  Bonaparte  (after  conquering  the  Milanese  from  the 
Austrians)  joined  them  to  the  Cisalpine  republic.  The  Diet 
was  distracted  by  party  struggles  and  the  fall  of  the  old  Con- 
federation was  not  far  distant.  The  rumours  of  the  vast 
treasures  stored  up  at  Bern,  and  the  desire  of  securing  a  bulwark 
against  Austrian  attack,  specially  turned  the  attention  of  the 
directory  towards  the  Confederation;  and  this  was  utilized 
by  the  heads  of  the  Reform  party  in  the  Confederatibn-^Peter 
Ochs  (1752-1821),  the  burgomaster  of  Basel,  and  FrW^ric 
C6sar  Laharpe  (1754-1838;  tutor,  1783-1794,  to  the  later 
tsar  Alexander  11),  \^dio  had  left  his  home  in  Vaud  through 
disgust  at  Berhese  oppression,  both  noW  wishing  for  aid  from 
outside  in  order  to  free  their  land  from  the  rule  of  the  oligarchy. 
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Hence,  when  Lahar|>e',  aft  the  head' of  some  twtoly  exiles  from 
Vaud  and  Fribourg,:  called  (Dec.  9,  1797)  on  the  Directory 
to  protect  the  liberties  of  Vaud,  which,  so  he  said  (by  a  bit  at 
pureiy  apocryphal  history),  France  by  the  treaty  of  1565  was 
bound  to  guarantee,  his  appeal  found  a  ready  answer.  In 
February  1798  French  tro<^s  occupiied  Mithlhausea  and  Bienne 
(Biel),  as  wdll  as  those  parts  of  the  lands  of  the  prince-bishop 
of  Basd  (St  Imier  and  the  Miinsterthal)  as  regards  which  he 
had  been  since  J579  the  ally  of  the  Catholic  members  of  the 
Confederation.  Another  army  entered  Vaud  (February  1798), 
when  the  "  L^nanic  republic  "  was  proclaimed,  and  the  Diet 
broke  up  in  dismay  without  taking  any  steps  to  avert  the  coming 
storm.  Brune  and  his  army  occupied  Fribourg  and  Soleure, 
and,  after  fierce  fighting  at  Neuenegg,  entered  (Maich  5) 
Bern,  deserted  by  her  allies  and  distracted  by  quarrels  within. 
With  Bern,  the  stronghold  of  the  aristocratic  party,  fell  the 
old  Confederation*  The  revolution  triumphed  throughi>ut 
the  country,  Btune  (March  1^19)  put  forth  a  wonderful 
scheme  by  which  the  Confederation  with  its  *^  associates  '^ 
,  and  "  subjects  "  was  to  be  split  into  three  republics— the  Tellgau 
{i.e,  the  Forest  districts),  the  Rhodanic  {i.e.  Vaud,  the  Valais^ 
the  Bernese  Oberland  and  the  Italian  bailiwicks),  and  the 
Helvetic  (i.e,  the  northern  and  eastern  portions) ;  but  the  direc- 
tory disapproved  of  this  (March  23),  and  on  the  29th  of  March 
the  "  Helvetic  republic,  one  and  indivisible,"  was  Tb9 
proclaimed.  This  was  accepted  by  ten  cantons  u^ireth 
only  as  well  as  (April  12)  the  constitution  drafted  ^^fi"^^ 
by  Ochs.  By  the  new  scheme  the  territories  of  the  Everlasting 
League  were  split  Up  into  twenty-three  (later  nineteen,  Raetia 
only  coming  in  in  1799)  administrative  districts,  called  "  can- 
tons,'' a  name  now  officially  used  in  Switzerland  for  the  first 
time,  though  it  may  be  found  employed  by  foreigners  in  the 
French  treaty  of  1452,  in  Commynes  and  MachiavelH,  and  in 
the  treaties  of  Westphalia  (1648).  A  central  government  was 
set  up,  with  its  seat  at  Lucerne,  comprising  a  senate  and  a  great 
council,  together  forming  the  legislature,  and  named  by  electors 
chosen  by  the  people  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  every  100  citizens, 
with  an  executive  of  i^ve  directors  chosen  by  the  legislature, 
and  having  four  ministers  as  subordinates  or  "  chief  secretaries." 
A  supreme  court  of  justice  was  set  up;  a  status  of  Swiss  citisjcn-^ 
ship  was  recognized;  and  absolute  freedom  to  settle  in  any 
canton  was  given,  the  political  "  communis  "  being  nbw  com- 
posed of  afl  residi^nts,  and  hot  merely  of  the  burghers.  For  the 
first  time  an  attempt-  was  made-  to  organize  the  Confederation 
as  a  single  stat^,  but  the  change  was  too  seeping  to  last,  for 
it  largely  ignored  the  local  patriotism  which  had  done  so  much 
to  create  the  C<mfederatton,  though  mor«  recently  it  had  made 
it  politically  powerless;  The  three  Forest  districts  rose  in 
rebellion  against  the  invaders  and  the  new  constitutions  whidh 
destroyed  their  ancient  prerogatives;  but  the  valiant  resistance 
of  the  Schwyzers,  tmder  Alois  Rediftg,  on  the  heights  of 
Morgarten  (April  and  May),  and  that  of  the  Unterwaldners 
(August  and  September) ,  ^ere  put  down  by  French  armies.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Frendi,  however,  soon  tiimed  into  disgust 
and  hatred  the  joyful  feelings  with  which  they  had  been  hailed 
as  liberators.  Geneva  was  annexed  to  France  (April  1798); 
OersaU,  after  an  independent  existence  of  over  400  years,  was 
ma,de  a  mere  district  of  Schwyz;  immense  fines  were  levied  and 
the  treasury  at  Bern  pillaged;  the  land  was  treated  as  if  it  had 
been  conquered.  The  new  republic  was  compelled  to  make  a 
very  close  offensive  and  defimsive  aHianCe  with  France^  an^ 
its  directoi*s  were  practically  nominated  from  Paris.  In  June^ 
October  1799  Ziirich,  the  Forest  cantons  and  Raetia  became 
the  scene  of  the  struggles  of  the  Austrians  (welcomed  with  joy) 
against  the  French  and  Russians.  The  manner,  too,  in  which 
the  reforms  were  carried  out  alienated  many,  and,  soon  after  the 
directory  gave  way  to  the  consulate  in  Paris  (18  Brumaire  or 
Nov.  10,  1799),  the  Helvetic  directory  (January  x8oo)  was 
replaced  by  an  executive  committee. 

The  scheme  of  the  Helvetic  republic  had  gone  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  centralization;  but  it  wis  not  easy  to  find  the  happy 
mean,  and  violent  discussions  went  on  between  the  "  Unitary  '* 
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(headed  by  Ochs  and  LAharpe)  and  "  Federalist "  parties. 
Many  drafts  were  put  forward  and  one  actually  submitted  to 
but  rejected  by  a  popular  vote  (June  1802).  In  July  1802  the 
French  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Switzerland  by  Bonaparte, 
ostensibly  to  comply  with  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  really  to  show 
the  Swiss  that  their  best  hopes  lay  in  appealing  to  him.  The 
Helvetic  government  was  gradually  driven  back  by  armed 
force,  and  the  Federalists  seemed  getting  the  best  of  it,  when 
(Oct.  4)  Bonaparte  o£Eered  himself  as  mediator,  and  simimoned 

ten  of  the  chief  Swiss  statesmen  to  Paris  to  discuss 
Mw^iott.  niatters  with  him  (the  "  Consulta  "—December  1802). 

He  had  long  taken  a  very  special  interest  in  Swiss 
matters,  and  in  1802  had  given  to  the  Helvetic  republic  the 
Frickthal  (ceded  to  France  in  1801  by  Austria),  the  last  Austrian 
possession  within  the  borders  of  the  Confederation.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  had  made  (August  1802)  the  Valais  into  an 
independent  republic.  In  the  discussions  he  pointed  out  that 
Swiss  needs  required  a  federal  constitution  and  a  neutral  posi- 
tion guaranteed  by  France.  Finally  (Feb.  19,  1803)  he  laid 
before  the  Consulta  the  Act  of  Mediation  which  he  had  elaborated 
and  which  they  had  perforce  to  accept — a  document  which 
formed  a  new  departure  in  Swiss  history,  and  the  influence  of 
which  is  visible  in  the  present  constitution. 

Throughout,  ''  Switzerland  "  is  used  for  the  first  time  as  the 
official  name  of  the  Confederation.  The  thirteen  members 
of  the  old  Confederation  before  1798  are  set  up  again,  and  to 
them  are  added  six  new  cantons — two  (St  Gall  and  Graubunden 
or  Orisons)  having  been  formerly  ''associates,"  and  the  four 
others  being  made  up  of  the  subject  lands  conquered  at  different 
times — ^Aargau  (1415),  Thurgau  (1460),  Tidno  or  Tessin  (1440, 
1500,  1 51 2),  and  Vaud  (1536).  In  the  Diet,  six  cantons  which 
had  a  population  of  more  than  100,000  (viz.  Bern,  Zurich, 
Vaud,  St  Gall,  Graubunden  and  Aaigau)  were  given  two 
votes,  the  others  having  but  one  apiece,  and  the  deputies  were 
to  vote  freely  within  limits,  though  not  against  their  instructions. 
Meetings  of  the  Diet  were  to  be  held  alternately  at  Fribourg, 
Bern,  Soleure,  Basel,  Zurich  and  Lucemer— the  chief  magis- 
trate of  each  of  these  cantons  being  named  for  that  year  the 
"landamman  of  Switzerland."  The  '' landsgemeinden,"  or 
popular  assemblies,  were  restored  in  the  democratic  cantons, 
the  cantonal  governments  in  other  cases  being  in  the  hands 
of  a  ''  great  council "  (legislative)  and  the  **  small  council " 
(executive) — a  property  qualiflcaUon  being  required  both  for 
voters  and  candidates.  No  canton  was  to  form  any  political 
alliances  abroad  or  at  home.  The  **  communes  "  were  given 
larger  political  rights,  the  burghers  who  owned  and  used  the 
common  lands  became  more  and  more  private  associations. 
There  was  no  Swiss  burghership,  as  in  1798,  but  periect  liberty 
of  settlement  in  any  canton.  There  were  to  be  no  privileged 
classes  or  subject  lands.  A  very  close  alliance  with  France 
(on  the  basis  of  that  of  1516)  was  concluded  (Sept.  27, 
1803).  The  whole  constitution  and  organization  were  far 
better  suited  for  the  Swiss  than  the  more  symmetrical  system 
of  the  Helvetic  republic;  but,  as  it  was  guaranteed  by  Bonaparte, 
and  his  influence  was  predominant,  the  whole  fabric  was  closely 
boimd  up  with  him,  and  fell  with  him.  Excellent  in  itself, 
the  constitution  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  Mediation  failed  by  reason 
of  its  setting. 

For  ten  years  Switzerland  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity 

under  the  new  constitution.    Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg  worked 

n^rf     ^^^  ^^^  educational  theories;  K.  Escher  of  Zurich 

oims,       embanked   the  Linth,   and  his  family  was  thence 

called  *^  von  der  Linth ";  the  central  government 
prepared  many  schemes  for  the  common  welfare.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mediator  (who  became  emperor  in  1804)  lavishly 
expended  his  Swiss  troops,  the  number  of  which  could  only  be 
kept  up  by  a  regular  blood  tax,  while  the  "  Berlin  decrees  " 
raised  the  price  of  many  articles.  In  1806  the  principality 
of  Neuch&tel  was  given  to  Marshal  Berthier;  Tessin  was  occupied 
by  French  troops  from  1810  to  1813,  and  in  1810  the  Valais 
was  made  into  the  department  of  the  Simplon,  so  as  to  secure 
that  pass.    At  home,  the  liberty  of  moving  from  one  canton  to 


another  (though  given  by  the  constitution)  was^  by  the  Diet 
in  1805,  restricted  by  requiring  ten  years'  residence,  and  then 
not  granting  political  rights  in  the  canton  or  a  ri|^t  of  profiting 
by  the  commimal  property.  As  soon  as  Napoleon's  power 
began  to  wane  (1812-1813),  the  position  of  Switzerland  became 
endangered.  Despite  the  personal  wishes  of  the  tsar  (a  pupil  of 
Laharpe's),  the  Austrians,  supported  by  the  reactionary  party 
in  Switzeriand,  and  without  any  real  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Diet,  as  well  as  the  Russians  troops,  crossed  the  frontier 
on  the  2ist  of  December  18x3,  and  on  the  29th  of  December 
the  Diet  was  induced  to  declare  the  abolition  of  the  1903  crai- 
stitution,  guaranteed,  like  Swiss  neutrality,  by  Ni^leon.  Bern 
headed  the  party  which  wished  to  restore  the  old  state  of  things, 
but  Zurich  and  the  majority  stood  out  for  the  nineteen  cantons. 
The  powers  exercised  great  pressure  to  bring  about  a  meeting 
of  deputies  from  all  the  nineteen  cantons  at  Zurich  (April  6, 
1814,  "  the  long  Diet  ") ;  party  strife  was  very  bitter,  but  on  the 
1 2th  of  September  it  decided  that  the  Valais,  Neuch&tel  and 
Geneva  should  be  raised  from  the  rank  of  "  associates  "  to  that 
of  full  members  of  the  Confederation  (thus  making  up  the 
familiar  twenty-two).  As  compensation  the  congress  of  Vienna 
(March  20, 181 5)  gave  Bern  the  town  of  Bienne  (Bid),  and  all  (save 
a  small  part  which  went  to  Basel)  of  the  territories  of  the  prince- 
bishop  of  Basel  ("  the  Bernese  Jura  ");  but  the  Valtellina  was 
granted  to  Austria,  and  Miihlhausen  was  not  freed  from  France. 

On  the  7th  of  August  181 5  the  new  constitution  was  sworn 
to  by  all  the  cantons  save  Nidwalden,  the  consent  of  which  was 
only  obtained  (Aug.  30)  by  armed  force,  a  delay  -,-.-»--?# 
for  which  she  paid  by  seeing  Engelberg  and  the  aiws. 
valley  above  (acquired  by  Nidwalden  in  1798)  given 
to  Obwalden.  By  the  new  constitution  the  sovereign  rights  of 
each  canton  were  fully  recognized,  and  a  return  made  to  the 
lines  of  the  old  constitution,  though  there  were  to  be  no  subject 
lands,  and  political  rights  were  not  to  be  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  any  class  of  citizens.  Each  canton  had  one  vote  in  the  Diet^ 
where  an  absolute  majority  was  to  decide  all  matters  save 
foreign  affairs,  when  a  majority  of  thi^ee-fouxths  was  required. 
The  management  of  current  business,  &c.,  shifted  every  two 
years  between  the  governments  of  Zurich,  Bern  and  Lucerne 
(the  three  "Vororte").  The  monasteries  were  guaranteed  in 
their  rights  and  privileges;  and  no  canton  was  to  make  any 
alliance  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  Confederation  or  of  any 
other  canton.  Provision  was  made  for  a  Federal  army. 
Finally,  the  Congress,  on  the  20th  of  November  181 5, 
placed  Switzerland  and  parts  of  North  Savoy  (Chablais,  Eaucigny 
and  part  of  the  Genevois)  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Gfeat 
Powers,  who  engaged  to  maintain  their  neutrality,  thus  freeing 
Switzerland  from  her  300  years'  subservience  to  France,  and 
compensating  in  some  degree  for  the  reactionary  nature  of  the 
new  Swiss  constitution  when  compared  with  that  of  1803. 

5.  The  cities  at  once  secured  for  themselves  in  the  cantonal 
great  councils  an  overwhelming  representation  over  the  neigh- 
bouring country  districts,  and  the  agreement  of 
1805  as  to  migration  from  one  canton  to  another  was  ^^^S^** 
renewed  (1819)  by  twelve  cantons.  For  some  time 
there  was  little  talk  of  reforms,  but  in  181 9  the  Helvetic  Society 
definitely  became  a  political  society,  and  the  foundation  in  1824 
of  the  Marksmen's  Association  enabled  men  from  all  cantons  to 
meet  together.  A  few  cantons  (notably  Tessin)  were  beginning 
to  make  reforms,  when  the  influence  of  the  July  revolution  (1830) 
in  Paris  and  the  sweeping  changes  in  Ziirich  led  the  Diet  to  declare 
(Dec.  27)  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  any  reforms  of  cantonal 
constitutions  provided  they  were  in  agreement  with  the  pact 
of  181 5.  Hence  for  the  next  few  years  great  activity  in  this 
direction  was  displayed,  and  most  of  the  cantons  reformed 
themselves,  save  the  most  conservative  {e,g,  Uri,  Glarus)  and 
the  advanced  who  needed  no  changes  {e.g.  Geneva,  Graubunden). 
Provision  was  always  made  for  revising  these  constitutions  at 
fixed  intervals,  for  the  changes  were  not  felt  to  be  final,  and  seven 
cantons — ^Zurich,  Bern,  Lucerne,  Soleure,  St  Qall,  Aargau  and 
Thurgau — joined  together  to  guarantee  their  new  free  constitu- 
tions (Siebener  Concordat  of  March  17,  1832).    Soon  after,  the 
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question  of  revising  the  Federal  pact  was  brought  forward  by  a 
large  majority  of  cantons  in  the  Diet  (July  17),  whereon,  by  the 
league  of  Samen  (Nov.  14),  the  three  Forest  cantons,  with 
Neuch^td,  the  city  of  Basel,  and  the  Valais,  agreed  to  maintain 
the  pact  of  1815  and  to  protest  against  the  separation  of  Basel 
in  two  halves  (for  in  the  reform  struggle  Schwyz  and  Basel  had 
been  split  up,  though  the  split  was  permanent  only  in  the  latter 
case).  A  draft  constitution  providing  for  a  Federal  adnrinistra-; 
tion  distinct  from  the  cantons  could  hot  secure  a  majority  in' 
its  favoxir;  a  reaction  against  reform  set  in,  and  the  Diet  was 
forced  to  sanction  (1833)  the  division  of  Basel  into  the  *'  city  " 
and  '*  country  "  divisions  (each  with  half  a  vote  in  the  Diet), 
though  fortunately  in  Schwyz  the  quarrel  was  healed.  Religious 
quarrels  further  stirred  up  strife  in  connexion  with  Aargau, 
which  was  a  canton  where  religious  parity  prevailed,  later  in 
others.  In  Ziirich  the  extreme  pretensions  of  the  Radicals 
and  freethinkers  (illustrated  by  offering  a  chair  of  theology  in 
the  university  to  D.  F.  Strauss  of  Tubingen  because  of  his  Life  of 
JesuSy  then  recchtly  published)  brought  about  a  great  reaction  in 
1839,  when  Ziirich  was  the  "  Vorort."  In  Aargau  the  parties  were 
very  evenly  balanced,  and,  when  m  1840,  on  occasion  of  the  re- 
vision of  the  constitution,  the  Radicals  had  a  popular  majority  the 
aggrieved  clerics  stirred  up  a  revolt  (1840),  which  was  put 
down,  but  which  gave  their  opponents,  headed  by  Augustine 
Keller,  an  excuse  for  carrying  a  vote  in  the  great  council  to 
suppress  the  eight  monasteries  in  the  canton  (Jan.  1841).  This 
was  flatly  opposed  to  the  pact  of  1815,  which  the  Diet  by  a  small 
majority  decided  must  be  upheld  (April  1841),  though  after 
many  discussions  it  determined  (Aug.  31,  1843)  to  accept  the 
compromise  by  which  the  men's  convents  only  were  to' 
be  suppressed,  and  declared  that  the  matter  was  now  settled. 
On  this  the  seven  Romanist  cantons — Uri,  Schwyz,  Unter- 
walden.  Lucerne,  Zug,  iPribourg  and  the  Valais — ^formed  (Sept. 
13,  1843)  a  "  Sonderbund  "  or  separate  league,  which  (February 
1844)  issued  a  manifesto  demanding  the  reopening  of 
the  question  and  the  restoration  of  oU  the  monasteries. 
Like  the  Radicals  in  former  years  the  Romanists  went 
too  far  and  too  fast,  for  in  October  1844  the  clerical  party 
in  Lucerne  (in  the  majority  since  1841,  and  favouring  the 
reaction  in  the  Valais)  officially  invited  in  the  Jesuits  and 
gave  them  high  posts,  an  act  which  created  all  the  more  sensa- 
tion because  Lucerne  was  the  "Vorort."  Twice  (December 
1844  and  March  1845)  parries  of  free  lances  tried  to  capture 
the  city.  In  December  1845  the  Sonderbund  turhed  itsdf  into 
an  armed  confederation,  ready  to  appeal  to  war  in  defence  of 
the  rights  of  each  canton.  The  Radicals  carried  Ziirich  in 
April  1845  and  Bern  in  February  1846,  but  a  majority  could 
not  be  secured  in  the  Diet  till  Geneva  (Oct.  1846)  and  St  Gall  (May 
1847)  were  won  by  the  same  party.  On  the  20th  of  July  1847, 
the  Diet,  by  a  small  majority,  declared  that  the  Sonderbund  was 
contrary  to  the  Federal  pact,  which  on  the  i6th  of  August  it  was 
'  resolved  to  revise,  while  on  the  3rd  of  September  h  was  decided 
to  mvite  each  canton  to  expel  the  Jesuits.  Most  of  the  Great 
Powers  favoured  the  Sonderbund,  but  England  took  the  con- 
trary view,  and  the  attempt  of  Metternich,  supported  by  Louis 
Philippe,  to  bring  about  European  intervention,  on  the  plea  of 
upholding  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  was  frustrated  by  the  policy 
of  masterly  inactivity  pursued  by  Lord  Palmerston,  who  delayed 
giving  an  answer  till  the  forces  of  the  Sonderbund  had  been 
defeated,  a  friendly  act  that  is  still  gratefully  remembered  in 
the  country.  On  the  29th  of  October  the  deputies  of  the 
unyielding  cantons  left  the  Diet,  which  ordered  on  the  4th  of 
November  that  its  decree  should  be  enforced  by  arms.  The 
war  was  short  (Nov.  10-29),  mainly  owing  to  the  ability  of  the 
general,  G.  H.  Dufour  (1787-1875),  and  the  loss  of  life  trifling. 
One  after  another  the  rebdlious  cantons  were  forced  to  surrender, 
and,  as  the  Paris  revolution  of  February  1848,  entailing  the 
retirement  of  Guizot  (followed  three  weeks  later  by  that  of 
Metternich),  occupied  all  the  attention  of  the  Great  Powers 
(who  by  the  constitution  of  1815  should  have  been  consulted 
in  the  revision  of  the  pact),  the  Swiss  were  ttiabled  to  settle 
then:  own  aifaifs  quietly.     Schwyz  and  Zug  abolished  their 


"  landsgemeinden,"  and  the  seven  were  condemned  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  war  (ultimately  defrayed  by  sutiscrtption),  which 
had  been  waged  rather  on  religious  than  on  strict  particularist 
or  states-rights  grounds.  The  Diet  meanwhile  debated  the 
draft  constitution  drawn  up  by  Johann  Conrad  Kern  (1808- 
1888)  of  Thurgau  and  Henri  Druey  (1799-1855)  of  Vaud,  whidi 
in  the  summer  of  1848  was  accepted  by  fifteen  and  a  half  cantons, 
the  minority  consisting  of  the  three  Forest  cantons,  the  Valais, 
Zug,  Tessin  and  Appenzell  (Inner  Rhoden),  and  it  was  proclaimed 
on  the  t2th  of  September. 

The  new  constitution  inclined  rather  to  the  Act  of  Mediation 
than  to  the  system  which  prevailed  before  1798.  A  status  of 
"  Swiss  citizenship  "  was  set  up,  closely  joined  to  ^^^^^.y^ 
cantonal  citizenship;  a  man  settling  in  a  canton  not  q//^^^. 
being  his  birthplace  got  cantonal  citizenship  after 
a  residence  of  at  most  two  years,  but  was  excluded  from  all  local 
rights  in  the  "  commune  "  where  he  might  reside.  A  Federal 
or  central  government  was  set  up,  to  which  the  cantons  gave  up 
a  certain  part  of  their  sovereign  rights,  retaining-  the  rest.  The 
Federal  Legislature  (or  assembly)  was  made  up  of  two  houses — 
the  Council  of  States  {StUnderaf),  composed  of  two  deputies 
from  each  canton,  whether  small  or  great  (44  in  all),  and  the 
National  Council  (Naiionalrat),  made  up  of  deputies  elected 
for  three  years,  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  20,000  souls 
or  fraction  over .  io;ooo,  the  electors  being  all  Swiss  citizens. 
The  Federal  council  or  executive  (Bundesrat)  consisted  of 
seven  members  elected  by  the  Federal  Assembly  sitting  as  a 
congress;  they  were  jointly  responsible  for  all  business,  though 
for  sake  of  convenience  there  were  various  departments,  and  their 
chairman  was  called  the  president  of  the  Confederation.  The 
Federal  judiciary  {Bundesgericht)  was  made  up  of  eleven 
members  elected  for  three  years  by  the  Federal  Assembly 
sitting  in  congress;  its  jurisdiction  was  chiefly  confined  to  civil 
cases,  in  which  the  Confederation  was  a  party  (if  a  canton,  the 
Federal  council  may  refer  the  case  to  the  Federal  tribunal),  but 
took  in  also  great  political  crimes — all  constitutional  questions, 
however,  being  reserved  for  the  Federal  Assembly.  A  Federal 
university  and  a  polytechnic  school  were  to  be  founded.  All 
military  capitulations  were  forbidden  in  the  future.  Every 
canton  must  treat  Swiss  citizens  who  belong  to  one  of  the 
Christian  confessions  like  their  own  citizens,  for  the  right  of 
free  settiement  is  given  to  all  such,  though  they  acquired  no 
rights  in  the  "  commune."  All  Christians  were  guaranteed  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  but  the  Jesuits  and  similar  rdigious 
orders  were  not  to  be  received  in  any  canton.  German,  French 
and  Italian  were  recognized  as  national  languages. 

The  constitution  as  a  whole  marked  a  great  step  forward; 
though  very  many  rights  were  still  reserved  to  the  cantons^ 
yet  there  was  a  fully  organized  central  government.  Almost 
the  first  act  of  the  Federal  Assembly  was  to  exercise  the  power 
given  them  of  determining  the  home^  the  Federal  authorities, 
and  on  the  28th  of  November  1848  Bern  was  chosen,  though 
Zurich  still  ranks  as  the  first  canton  in  the  Confederation. 
Soon  after  1848  a  beginning  was  made  of  organizing  the  different 
public  services,  which  had  now  been  brought  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  central  Federal  authority.  Thus  in  1849  a  uniform 
letter  post  sendee  was  established,  in  1850  a  single  coinage 
replaced  the  intricate  cantonal  currencies,  while  all  customs 
duties  between  cantons  were  abolished,  in  1851  the  telegraph 
service  was  organized,  while  all  wdghts  and  measures  were 
imified  (in  x868  the  metrical  system  was  allowed,  and  in  1875 
declared  obligatory  and  universal),  in  1854  roads  and  canals 
were  taken  in  hand,  while  finally  in  1855  the  Federal  Poljrtechnic 
School  at  Zfirick  was  opened,  though  the  Federal  university 
authorized  by  the  new  constitution  has  not  yet  been  set  up. 
These  were  some  of  the  non-political  benefits  of  the  creation  of 
a  Federal  central  executive.  But  m  1852  the  Federal  Assembly 
decided  to  leave  the  construction  of-  railways  to  private 
enterprise  and  so  had  to  buy  them  up  in  1903  at  a  vastly 
enhanced  price. 

By  this  early  settlement  of  disputes  Switzerland  was  protected 
from  the  general  revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  and  in  later 
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3reaTS  be;r  political  history  has  been  uneventful,  though  she  has 
felt  the  weight  of  the  great  European  crises  in  industrial  and 
aodal  matters. 

The  position  of  Neuchd^tel,  as  a  member  of  the  Confederation 
(as  regards  its  government  only)  and  jas  a  principality  ruled  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  whose  rights  had  been  expressly  recognized 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  was  uncertain.  She  had  not  sent 
troops  in  1847,  and,  though  in  .1848  there  was  a  republican 
revolution  there,  the  prince  did  not  recognize  the  changes. 
Finally,  a  royalist  conspiracy  in  September  1856  to  undo  the 
work  of  1848  caused  great  excitement  and  anger  in  Switzerland, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  mediation  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  other 
powers  that  the  prince  renounced  (1857)  all  his  rights,  save  his 
title,  wliich  his  successor  (the  German  emperor)  has  also  dropped. 
Since  that  time  Neuch^tel  has  been  an  ordinary  member  of 
the  Confederation.  In  1859-1860  the  cession  of  Savoy  (part  of 
it  neutralized  in  18 15)  to  France  aroused  considerable  indigna- 
tion, and  in  1862  the  long-standing  question  of  frontiers  in  the 
Vallee  des  Dappes  was  finally  arranged  with  France.  In  X871 
many  French  refugees,  especially  Bourbaki's  army,  were  most 
hospitably  received  and  sheltered.  The  growth  of  the  Old 
Catholics  after  the  Vatican  Council  (1870)  caused  many  disturb- 
ances in  western  Switzerland,  especially  in  the  Bernese  Jura. 
The  attack  was  led  by  Bishop  Eugene  Lachat  (1819-1886)  of 
Basel,  whose  see  was  suppressed  by  several  cantons  in  1873, 
but  was  set  up  again  in  1884  though  still  not  recognized  by  Bern. 
The  appointment  by  the  pope  of  the  abb6  Gaspard  Mermillod 
(1824-1892)  as  "  apostolic  vicar  "  of  Geneva,  which  was  separated 
from  the  diocese  of  Friboiurg,  led  to  Monseigneur  Mermillod's 
banishment  from  Switzerland  (1873),  but  in  1883  he  was  raised 
to  the  vacant  see  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva  and  allowed  by  the 
Federal  authorities  to  return,  but  Geneva  refused  to  recognize 
him,  though  he  was  created  a  cardinal  in  1890.  An  event  of 
great  importance  to  Switzerland  was  the  opening  of  the  St 
Gotthard  tunnel,  which  was  begun  in  187 1  and  opened  in  1882; 
by  it  the  Forest  cantons  seem  likely  to  regain  the  importance 
which  was  theirs  in  the  early  days  of  the  Confederation. 

From  1848  onwards  the  cantons  continually  revised  their 
constitutions,  always  in  a  democratic  sense,  though  after  the 
Sonderbund  War  Schwyz  and  Zug  aboEshed  their  "  lands- 
gemeinden  "  (1848).  The  chief  point  was  the  introduction  of 
the  referendum^  by  which  laws  made  by  the  cantonal  legislature 
may  (facultative  referendum)  or  must  (obligatory  referendum)  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  their  approval,  and  this  has  obtained 
such  general  acceptance  that  Fribourg  alone  does  not  possess 
the  referendum  in  either  of  its  two  forms.  It  was  therefore 
only  natural  that  attempts  should  be  made  to  revise  the  federal 
constitution  of  1848  in  a  democratic  and  centralizing  sense, 
for  it  had  been  provided  that  the  Federal  Assembly,  on  its  own 
initiative  or  on  the  written  request  of  50,000  Swiss  electors, 
could  submit  the  question  of  revision  to  a  popular  vote.  In 
1866  the  restriction  of  certain  rights  (mentioned  above)  to 
Christians  only  was  swept  away;  but  the  attempt  at  final 
revision  in  1872  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority,  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  the  anti-centralizing  party.  Finally,  however, 
another  draft  was  better  liked,  and  on  the  19th  of  April  1874  the 
Rsvhtd  ^cw  constitution  was  accepted  by  the  people — 14J 
CoaaiHaUon  cantons  against  7^  (those  of  1848  without  Tessin, 
ofi8r4.  lyyj^^  ^|.jj  Fribourg  and  Lucerne)  and  340,199  votes 
as  against  198,013.  This  constitution  is  still  in  force,  and 
is  mainly  a  revised  edition  of  that  of  1848,  the  Federal  power 
being  still  further  strengthened.  Among  the  more  important 
novelties  three  points  may  be  mentioned.  A  sj^tem  of  free 
elementary  education  was  set  up,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Confederation,  but  managed  by  the  cantons.  A  man 
settling  in  another  canton  was,  after  a  residence  of  three  months 
only,  given  all  cantonal  and  communal  rights,  save  a  share  in 
the  common  property  (an  arrangement  which  as  far  as  possible 
kept  up  the  old  principle  that  the  "  commune  "  is  the  true 
unit  out  of  which  cantons  and  the  Confederation  are  built),  and 
the  membership  of  the  commune  carries  with  it  cantonal  and 
federal  rights.     The  "  Refere^dum "  was  iioitroduced  in  its 


**  facultative  "  form;  i,e,  all  federal  laws  must  be  submitted 
to  popular  vote  on  the  demand  of  30,000  Swiss  citizens  or  of 
eight  cantons.  But  the  "  Initiative  "  (i.e.  the  right  of  com- 
pelling the  legislature  to  consider  a  certain  subject  or  bill)  was 
not  introduced  into  the  Federal  Constitution  till  1891  (when  it 
was  given  to  50,000  Swiss  citizens)  and  then  oniy  as  to  a  partial 
(not  a  total)  revision  of  that  constitution.  By  the  constitutions 
of  1848  and  1874  Switzerland  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  imion  of 
independent  states  jointed  by  a  treaty,  and  has  become  a  single 
state  with  a  well-organized  central  government,  to  which  have 
been  given  certain  of  the  rights  ol  the  independent  cantons, 
but  increased  centralization  would  destroy  the  whole  character 
of  the  Confederation,  in  which  the  cantons  are  not  administrative 
divisions  but  living  political  communities.  Swiss  history 
teaches  us,  all  the  way  through,  that  Swiss  liberty  has  been  won 
by  a  close  union  of  many  small  states,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  will  be  best  preserved  by  the  same  means,  and  not  by 
obliterating  all  local  peculiarities,  nowhere  so  striking  and 
nowhere  so  historically  important  as  in  Switzerland. 

M.  Numa  Droz  (who  was  for  seventeen  years — 1876  to  1892 — a 
member  of  the  Federal  executive,  and  twice,  in  188 1  and  in 
1887,  president  of  the  Swiss  Confederation)  expressed  the  opinion 
shortly  before  his  death  in  December  1899  (^^  was  bom  in  1844) 
that  while  the  dominant  note  of  Swiss  politics  from  1848  to 
1874  was  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  state,  that  of  the  period 
extending  from  1874  to  1899  (and  this  is  true  of  a  later  period) 
was  the  direct  rule  of  the  people,  as  distinguished  from  govern- 
ment by  elected  representatives.  Whether  this  distinction  be 
just  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  this  advance  towards  democracy 
in  its  true  sense  is  due  indirectly  to  the  monopoly  of  political 
power  in  the  Federal  government  enjoyed  by  the  Radical  party 
from  1848  onwards;  many  were  willing  to  go  with  it  some  part 
of  the  way,  but  its  success  in  maintaining  its  dose  monopoly  | 
has  provoked  a  reaction  against  it  on  the  part  of  those  who 
desire  to  see  the  Confederation  remain  a  Confederation,  and  not 
become  a  strongly  centralized  state,  contrary  to  its  past  history 
and  genius.  Hence  after  1874  we  find  that  democratic  measures 
are  not  advocated  as  we  should  expect  by  the  Radicals,  but  by 
all  the  other  political  parties  with  a  view  of  breaking  down  this 
Radical  monopoly,  for  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  people  elect 
and  retain  Radical  representatives,  though  they  reject  the 
measures  laid  before  them  for  their  approval  by  the  said  Radical 
representatives.  For  these  reasons  the  struggle  between  Fede- 
ralists and  Centralists  (the  two  permanent  political  parties 
in  Switzerland),  which  up  to  1874  resulted  in  favour  of  the 
Centralists,  has  been  turning  gradually  in  favour  of  the  Fede- 
ralists, and  that  because  of  the  adoption  of  such  democratic 
institutions  as  the  Ref erendimi  and  the  Initiative. 

The  general  lines  on  which  Swiss  politics  have  run  since  1874 
may  be  most  conveniently  summarized  under  three  headings — 
the  working  of  the  political  machinery,  the  principal  political 
events,  and  then  the  chief  economical  and  financial  feature  of 
the  period.  But  it  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  all  the 
.  following  remarks  relate  only  to  Federal  politics,  those  of.  the 
several  cantons  b^ing  much  more  intricate,  and  of  coip-se  turning 
more  on  purely  local  differences  of  opinion, 

I.  Political  Machinery. — The  F^eral  Constitution  of  1848 
set  up  a  permanent  Federal  executive,  legislature  and  tribunal, 
each  and  all  quite  distinct  from  and  independent  of  any  cantonal 
government.  This  system  was  a  niodified  revival  of  the  state 
of  things  that  had  prevailed  from  1798  to  1803,  and  was  an 
imitation  of  the  political  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
cantonal  constitutions  after  1830.  Both  were  victories  of  the 
Centralist  or  Radical  party,  and  it  was  therefore  but  natural 
that  this  party  should  be  called  upon  ta  undertake  the  Federal 
government  under  the  new  constitution,  a  supremacy  that  it 
has  kept  ever  since.  To  the  Centralists  the  Council  of  States 
(two  members  from  each  canton,  however  large  or  small)  has 
always  been  a  stumbling-block,  and  they  have  mockingly  nick- 
named it  "  the  fifth  wheel  of  the  coach."  In  the  other  house 
of  the  Federal  legislature,  the  National  Council  (one  member  per 
20,000,  pr  fratction  of  over  ip^ooo  of  th^.  entire  pppulatioa),  the 
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Radicals  Jiave  always  smce  its  creation  in  1843  liad  a  majority* 
Hence,  in  the  Ccmgress  formed  by  both  houses  sitting  together, 
the  Radicals  have  had  it  all  their  own  way.  ,This  is  particularly 
important  as  regards  the  election  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
Federal  executive  which  is  made  by  such  a  Congress.  Now  the 
Federal  executive  (Federal  Council)  is  in  no  sense  a  cabinet,  i.e. 
a  committee  of  the  party  in  the  majonty  in  the  legislature  for 
the  time  being.  In  the  Swiss  FedenJ  Constitution  the  cabinet 
has  no  place  at  all.  Each  member  of  the  Federal  executive  is 
elected  by  a  separate  ballot»'and  holds  office  for  the  txed  term 
of  three  years,  during  which  he  cannot  .be  turned  out  of  office, 
while  as  yet  but  a  single  instance  has  occurred  of  the  rejection 
of  a  Federal  councillor  who  offered  himself  for  re-election. 
Further,  none  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  executive  can  hold 
a  seat  in  either  house  of  the  Federal  legislature,  though  they  may 
appear  and  speak  (but  not  vote)  in  either,  while  the  Federal 
Council  as  such  has  not  necessarily  any  common  policy,  and  never 
expi^esses  its  views  on  the  general  situation  (though  it  does  as 
regards  particular  legislative  and  administrative  measures)  in 
anything  resembling  the  ''  ^eech  from  the  Throne  "  in  England. 
Thus  it  seems  clear  that  the  Federal  executive  was  intended  by 
the  Federal  Constitution  of  1848  (and  in  this  re^>eGt  that  of 
1874  made  no  change)  to  be  a  standing  committee  of  the  legis- 
lature as  a  whole,  but  not  of  a  single  party  in  the  legislature,  or 
a  *^  cabinet,"  even  though  it  had  the  majority.  Yet  this  rule 
of  a  single  political  party  is  just  what  has  tak^x  place.  Between 
1848  and  the  end  of  1908,  38  Federal  councillors  were  elected 
(24  from  German-speaking,  12  from  French-speaking  and  2  from 
Italian-speaking  Switzerland,  the  canton  of  Vaud  heading  the 
list  with  7).  Now  of  these  38  three  only  were  not  Radicals, 
viz.  M  Paul  Ceresole  (1870-1875)  of  Vaud,  who  was  a  Protestant 
Liberal-Conservative,  Herren  Josef  Zemp  (1891-1908)  and 
Josef  Anton  Schobinger  (elected  1908),  both  of  Lucerne  and 
Romanist  Conservatives,,  yet  the  Conservative  minority  is  a 
large  one,  while  the  Romanists  form  about  two-^ths  of  the 
population  of  Switzerland.  But  despite  this  predominance  of 
a  single  party  in  the  Federal  Coundl^  no  true  cabinet  system 
has  come  into  existence  in  Switzerland,  as  members  of  the  council 
do  not  resign  even  when  their  p^sonal  policy  is  condemned 
by  a  popular  vote,  so  that  the  resignation  of  Herr  Welti  (a 
member  of  the  Federal  Council  from  1867  to  1891),  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rejection  by  the  people  of  his  railway  policy, 
caused  the  greatest  amazement  and  consternation  in  Switzerland. 

The  chief  political  parties  in  the  Federal  legislature  are  the 
Right,  or  Conservatives  (whether  Romanists  or  Protestants), 
the  Centre  (now  often  called  "  Liberals,"  but  rather  answering 
to  the  Whigs  of  English  political  language,  the  Left  (or  Radicals) 
and  the  Extreme  Left  (or  the  Socialist's  of  varying  shades). 
In  the  Coundl  of  States  there  is  always  a  Federalist  majority, 
since!  in  this  house  the  smaller  cantons  are  on  an  equality  with 
the  greater  ones,  each  indifferently  having  two  members.  But 
in  the  Natk>nal  Council  (167  elected  members)  there  has  always 
(since  1848)  been  a  considerable  Radical  majority  over  all  other 
parties.  The  Socialists  long  worked  under  th^  wing  of  the 
Radicals,  but  now  in  every  canton  (save  Geneva)  the  two  parties 
have  quarrelled,  the  Socialist  vote  having  largely  increased,, 
especially  in  the  town  of  Zurich.  In  the  country  the  anti- 
Radical  opposition  is  made  up  of  the  Conservatives,  who  are 
strongest  in  the  Romanist,  and  especially  the  Forest,  cantons, 
and  of  the  "Federalists"  of  French-speaking  Switzerland. 
.There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  are  really  anti-Radical, 
.though  occasionally  led  away  by  the  experiments  made  recently 
in  the  domain  of  State  socialism:  they  electa  indeed,  a  Radical 
majority,  but  very  frequently  reject  the  bills  laid  before  them 
by  their  elected  representatives. 

2.  PolUics, — The  cantons  had  led  the  way  before  1848,  and 
they  continued  to  do  so  after  that  date^  gradually  introducing 
reforms  all  of  which  tended  to  give  the  direct  rule  to  the  people, 
The  Confederation  was  bound  to  follow  thi^  example,  though  it 
adopted  a  far  more  leisurely  pace.  Hence,,  in  1872  a  new 
Federal  Constitution  was  drafted,  but  was  rej^qted  on  a  popular 
vote  by  a  sn&aU  majority/ as  it  was  thought  to  go  too  fax  in, a. 


centralizing  direction,  and  so  encountered  the  combined  oppo- 
sition of  the  Conservatives  and  of  the  Federalists  of  French- 
speaking  Switzerland.  The  last-named  party  was  won  over  by 
means  of  concessions  as  to  military  matters  and  the  proposed 
unification  of  cantonal  laws,  dvil  and  criminal,  and  especially 
by  strong  provisions  as  to  religious  freedom,  since  the  '*  Kultjur- 
kampf "  was  then  raging  in  French-speaking  Switzerland. 
Hence  a  revised  draft  was  accepted  in  1874  by  a  considerable 
popular  majority,  and  this  is  the  existing  Federal  Constitution. 
But  it  bears  marks  of  its  origin  as  a  compromise,  and  no  one 
party  has  ever  been  very  eager  to  support  it  as  a  whole.  At 
first  all  went  smoothly,  and  various  very  useful  laws  carrying 
out  in  detail  the  new  provisions  of  the  constitution  were  drafted 
and  accepted.  But  divisions  of  opinion  arose  when  it  was 
proposed  to  reform  the  military  system  at  a  very  great  expendi- 
ture, and  also  as  to  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  the  right 
to  issue  bank-notes,  while  (as  will  be  seen  under  3  below)  just 
at  this  time  grave  financial  difficulties  arose  with  regard  to  the 
Swiss  railways,  and  in  consequence  of  Prince  Bismarck's  anti- 
free  trade  policy,  which  threatened  the  prosperity  of  Switzerland 
as  an  exporting  country.  Further,  the  disturbed  political  state 
of  the  canton  of  Ticino  (or  Tessin)  became  more  or  less  acute 
from  1873  onwards.  There  the  Radicals  and  the  Conservatives 
are  nearly  equally  balanced.  In  1872  the  Conservatives  obtained 
the  majority  in  this  canton,  and  tried  to  assure  it  by  some 
certainly  questionable  means.  The  Radicals  repeatedly  ap* 
pealed  to  the  Federal  government  to  obtain  its  armed  inter- 
vention, but  in  vain.  In  1876  the  Conservatives  at  a  rifle  match 
at  Stabio  fired  on  the  Radicals,  but  in  1880  the  accused  persons 
were  acquitted.  The  long-desired  detachment  of  Ticino  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreign  dioceses  of  Como  and  MOan  was 
effected  in  1888  by  the  erection  of  a  see  at  Lugano,  but  this  f 
event  caused  the  Radicals  to  fear  an  increase  of  clerical  influence. 
Growing  impatient,  they  finally  took  matters  in  their  own 
hands,  and  in  September  1890  Ijrought  about  a  bloody  revolu- 
tion. The  partial  conduct  of  the  Radical  Federal  commissioner 
was  much  blamed,  but  after  a  state  trial  at  Zurich  in  1891  the 
revolutionists  were  acquitted,  although  they  loudly  boasted  o£ 
their  share  in  this  use  of  force  in  political  matters. 

From  1885  onwards  Switzerland  had  some  troubles  with 
foreign  powers  owing  to  her  defence  of  the  right  of  asylum  for 
fugitive  German  Socialists,  despite  the  threats  of  Prince  Bis* 
marck,  who  maintained  a  secret  police  in  Switzerland,  one 
member  of  which,  Wohlgemuth,  was  expelled  in  1889,  to  the 
prince's  huge  but  useless  indignation.  From  about  1890,  as 
the  above  troubles  within  and  without  gradually  subsided,  the 
agitation  in  the  country  against  the  centralizing  policy  of  the 
Radicals  became  more  and  more  strongly  marked.  By  the  united 
exertions  of  all  the  imposition  parties,  and  against  the  steady 
resistance  of  the  Radicals,  an  amendment  was  introduced  in 
1 89 1  into  the  Federal  Constitution,  by  which  50,000  Swiss  citizens 
can  by  the  "  Initiative  "  compel  the  Federal  legislature  and  execu- 
tive to  take  into  consideration  some  point  in  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners,  requires  reform, 
and  to  prepare  a  bUl  dealing  with  it  which  must  be  submitted 
to  a  popular  vote.  Great  hopes  and  fears  were  entertained  at 
the  time  as  to  the  working  of  this  new  institution,  but  both  have 
been  falsified,  for  the  Initiative  has  as  yet  only  succeeded  in 
inserting  (in  1893)  in  the  Federal  Constitution  a  provision  by 
Which  the  Jewish  method  of  killing  animals  is  forbidden,  and 
another  (in  1908)  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  absinthe 
in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  failed  (in  1894)  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  a  SociaM&t  scheme  by  which  the  state  was 
bound  to  provide  work  for  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  coimtry, 
and  (also  in  1894)  to  carry  a  proposal  to  give  to  the  cantons  a 
bonus  of  two  francs  per  head  of  the  population  out  of  the  rapidly 
growing  returns  of  the  customs  duties,  similarly  in  1900  an 
attempt  to  introduce  the  election  of  the  Federal  executive  by  a 
popular  vote  and  proportional  representation  in  the  Nationalrat 
failed,  as  in  1903  did  a  proposal  to  make  the  elections  to  the 
Nationalrat  depend  on  the  Swiss  population  only,  instead  of  the 
total  population  of  the  countijy.     . 
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The  great  rise  in  the  productiveness  of  the  customs  duties 
(see  3  below)  has  tempted  the  Swiss  people  of  late  years  to 
embark  'on*  a  course  of  state  socialism,  which  may  be  also 
described  as  a  series  of  measures  tending  to  give  more  and  more 
power  to  the  central  Federal  government  at  the  expense  of  the 
cantons.  So  in  1890  the  principle  of  compulsory  universal  insur- 
ance against  sickness  and  accidents  was  accepted  by  a  popular 
vote,  in  1891  likewise  that  of  a  state  or  Federal  bank,  and  in  1898 
that  of  the  unification  of  the  cantonal  laws,  dvil  and  criminal, 
in:to  a  set  of  Federal  codes.  In  each  case  the  JPederal  government 
and  legislature  were  charged  with  the  preparation  of  laws  carr3ang 
out  in  detail  these  general  principles.  But  in  1897  their  proposals 
as  to  a  Federal  bank  were  rejected  by  the  people,  though  another 
draft  was  accepted  in  1905,  so  that  the  bank  (with  a  monopoly 
of  note  issue,  a  provision  accepted  by  a  popular  vote  in  1891) 
was  actually  opened  in  1907.  At  the  beginning  of  1900  the 
suspicion  felt  as  to  the  insurance  proposals  elaborated  by  the 
Federal  authorities  was  so  keen  that  a  popular  demand  for  a 
popular  vote  was  signed  by  117,000  Swiss  citizens,  the  legal 
minimum  being  only  30,000:  they  were  rejected  (May  20,  1900) 
on  a  popular  vote  by  a  nearly  two  to  one  majority.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  Federal  dvil  and  criminal  codes  has  progressed 
quietly,  drafts  being  framed  by  experts  and  then  submitted  for 
criticism  to  special  commissions  and  public  opinion,  but  finally 
the  dvil  code  was  adopted  by  the  Federal  Assembly  in  December 
1907.  By  a  popular  vote  in  1887  the  Federal  authorities  were 
given  a  monopoly  of  alcohol,  but  a  proposal  to  deal  similarly 
with  tobacco  has  been  very  ill  received  (though  such  a  monopoly 
would  undoubtedly  jwroduce  a  large  amount),  and  would  pretty 
certainly  be  refused  by  the  people  if  a  popular  vote  were  ever 
taken  upon  it.  In  1895  the  people  declined  to  sanction  a  state 
monopoly  of  matches,  even  thovgh  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the 
works  was  strongly  urged,  and  have  also  resolutely  refused  on 
Several  occasions  to  accept  any  projects  for  the  centralizing  of 
the  various  branches  of  military  administration,  &c.,  though  in 
1897  the  forests  high  up  on  the  mountains  were  placed  under 
Federal  supervision,  while  in  1904  large  Federal  grants  in  aid  were 
made  to  the  cantons  towards  the  expenses  of  primary  education, 
and  in  1908  the  supervision  of  the  employment  of  the  power 
derived  from  rivers  and  streams  was  given  to  the  Confederation. 
Among  other  reforms  which  have  recently  been  much  discassed  in 
Switzerland  are  the  introduction  of.  the  obligatory  referendum 
(which  hitherto  has  applied  only  to  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution)  and  the  extension  of  the  initiative  (now  limited  to 
piecemeal  revision  of  the  Federal  Constitution)  to  all  Federal 
laws,  &c.  The  first-named  scheme  is  an  attempt  to  restrain 
important  centralizing  measures  from  being  presented  as  laws 
(and  as  such  exempt  from  the  compulsory  referendum),  and  not 
as  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Besides  the  insurance  project  mentioned  above,  two  great 
political  questions  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Swiss. 

a.  State  Purchase  of  the  Railways, — In  1891  the  purchase  of 
the  Central  railway  was  rejected  by  a  popular  vote,  but  in  1898, 
by  the  aid  of  various  baits  thrown  out,  the  people  were  induced 
to  accept  the  prindple  of  the  purchase  by  the  Confederation 
of  the  fiye  great  Swiss  railway  lines — ^three  in  1901,  viz.  the 
Central,  the  North-Eastem,  and  the  United  Swiss  lines;  one  (the 
Jura-Simplon)  in  1903,  and  one  (the  St  Gotthard  line)  in  1909, 
this  delay  being  due  to  international  conventions  that  still 
have  some  years  to  run.  Further,  very  important  economical 
consequences,  e.g.  as  to  strikes,  may  be  expected  to  result  from 
the  transformation  of  all  railway  offidals  of  whatever  grade  into 
state  servants,  who  may  naturally  be  expected  to  vote  (as  in  other 
cases)  for  their  employers,  and  so  greatly  increase  the  strength 
of  the  Centralist  political  party. 

h.  The  "  Double  Initiative"— T\6s  phrase  denotes  two  purely 
political  reforms  that  have  been  coupled  together,  though  in 
reality  they  are  by  no  means  inseparable.  One  is  the  introduction 
of  proportional  representation  (within  the  several  cantons)  into 
the  elections  for  the  National  Council  of  the  Federal  parliament, 
the  object  being  thus  to  secure  for  several  large  minorities 
a  number  of  M.P.'s  more  in  accordance  yath  the  size  of  those 


minorities  in  the  country  than  is  now  possible  under  the  regime 
of  pure  majorities:  naturally  these  minorities  would  then  recdve 
a  proper  share  of  political  power  in  the  senate  house,  instead 
of  merely  exerting  great  political  influence  in  the  country,  while 
if  they  were  thus  strengthened  in  the  legislature  they  would 
soon  be  able  to  claim  the  right  of  naming  several  members  of 
the  Federal  executive,  thus  making  both  le^gislature  and  executive 
a  mirror  of  the  actual  political  situation  of  the  country,  instead 
of  the  preserve  of  one  political  party.  The  other  reform  is  the 
election  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  executive  by  popular 
vote,  the  whole  body  of  voters  voting,  not  by  cantons,  but  a3s 
a  single  electoral  constituency.  This  would  put  an  end  to  the 
"lobbying"  that  goes  on  previously  to  the  election  of  a 
member  of  the  executive  by  the  two  houses  of  the  Federal 
parliament  sitting  jointly  in  Congress;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  might  stereotype  the  present  system  of  electing  members  of 
the  executive  by  the  majority  system,  and  so  reduce  large 
minorities  to  political  impotence.  The  "  double  initiative " 
scheme  was  launched  in  the  beginning  of  1899,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  following  July  secured  more  than  the  requisite 
number  of  signatures  (50,000),  the  first-named  item  having  been 
supported  by  nearly  65,000  dtizens,  and  the  second  item  by 
56,000.  Hence  the  Federal  parliament  was  bomid  to  take  these 
two  reforms  into  formal  consideration,  but  in  June  1900  it 
rejected  both,  and  this  decision  was  confirmed  by  a  popular 
vote  taken  in  the  foUowing  November. 

3.  Economics  and  Finance. — Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  1874  the  economical  and  financial  state 
of  the  Confederation  became  very  unsatisfactory.  The  great 
financial  crisis  in  Vienna  in  1873  was  a  severe  blow  to  Swiss 
commerce,  which  had  taken  a  very  great  start  after  the  Franco- 
German  War  of  1870-71.  la  the  later  'seventies,  too,  the 
finandal  poation  of  some  of  the  great  Swiss  railway  lines  was 
very  unfavourable:  the  bankruptcy  of  the  National  line  ruined  for 
the  time  (till  a  Federal  loan  at  a  very  low  rate  of  int«rest  was 
forced  upon  them)  the  four  Swiss  towns  which  were  its  guarantors; 
the  North-Eastem  line  had  to  beg  for  a  "moratorium  "  (a  legal 
delay  of  the  period  at  which  it  had  to  pay  its  debts)  from  the 
Federal  government;  the  Bem-Luceme  line  was  actoaUy  put  up 
to  auction,  and  was  bought  by  the  canton  of  Bern.  Further,  the 
expenses  of  constructing  the  St  Gotthard  railway  vastly  exceeded 
all  estimates,  and  in  1876  over  100,000,000  francs  more  were 
required.  Hence  the  subventions  already  granted  had  to  be 
increased.  Germany  (which  gave  originally  20,000,000  francs) 
and  Italy  (original  contribution  45,000,000  francs)  each  promised 
10,000,000  francs  more;  the  St  Gotthard  company  itself  gave 
12,000,000,  and  the  two  Swiss  railway  lines  interested  (Central 
and  North-Eastem)  added  1,500,000  to  the  20,000,000  they  had 
already  agreed  to  give  jointly  with  the  cantons  interested  in 
the  completion  of  this  great  undertaking.  But  these  latter 
refused  to  add  anything  to  their  previous  contributions,  so  that 
finally  the  Federal  government  proposed  that  it  ^ould  itself 
pay  the  6,500,000  francs  most  urgently  required.  This  proposal 
aroused  great  anger  in  east  and  west  Switzerland,  but  the  matter 
was  ultimately  settled  by  the  Confederation  paying  4,500,000 
francs  and  the  interested  cantons  2,000,000,  the  latter  gift  being 
made  dependent  on  a  grant  of  4,500,000  francs  by  the  Federal 
government  for  new  tunnels  through  the  Alps  in  east  and  west 
Switzerland,  and  of  2,000,000  more  for  the  Monte  Cenere  tunnel 
between  Bellinzona  and  Lugano.  This  solution  of  a  most 
thorny  question  was  approved  by  a  poptilar  vote  in  1879, 
and  the  St  Gotthard  line  was  successfully  completed  in  1882. 
Gradually,  too,  the  other  Swiss  railway  lines,  attained  a  state 
of  finandal  equilibrium,  owing  to  the  more  careful  management 
of  new  directors  and  managers.  The  completion  of  the  Simplon 
tunnel  (1906),  the  commencement  (1906)  of  that  beneath  the 
LStschen  Pass  (g.v.),  and  the  rival  claims  of  projected  tunnels 
under  the  Spltigen  Pass  (^.1;.),  besides  the  struggle  for  or  against 
a  tunnel  under  the  Faucille  (supported  by  Geneva  almost  alone), 
show  that  railway  politics  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  Swiss 
national  life.  They  are,  too,  complicated  by  many  local 
rivalries,  which  in  this  country  are  of  greater  importance  than 
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elsewhere  because  of  the  considerable  share  of  power  still  legally 
belongiiig  to  the  cantons.  Another  kindred  question  (owing 
to  the  .rapid  development  of  electric  traction  in  Switzerland) 
is  the  equitable  proposal  (accepted  in  1908)  that  the  utilization 
of  the  immense  force  supplied  by  the  many  rivers  and  torrents 
in  Switzerland  should  become  a  Federal  monopoly,  so  as  to 
secure  to  the  Confederation  the  control  over  such  important 
sources  of  revenue  as  otherwise  might  easily  be  unscrupulously 
exploited  by  private  companies  and  firms. 

Switzerland,  by  reason  of  natural  conditions,  is  properly 
a  free  trade  country,  for  it  exports  far  more  than  it  imports, 
in  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  objects  that  it  cannot  itself 
produce.  But  Prince  Bismarck's  protectionist  policy  in  1879 
was  imitated  by  France,  Austria  and  Italy,  so  that  Switzerland 
was  gradually  shut  in  by  a  high  wall  of  tariffs.  Hence  in  1891 
the  Swiss  people  approved,  in  sheer  self-defence,  a  great  increase 
of  the  customs  duties,  and  in  1903  sanctioned  a  further  very  con- 
siderable advance  in  these  duties,  so  that  it  is  now  a  thoroughly 
Protectionist  country,  despite  its  obvious  natural  disadvantages. 
The  huge  increase  in  revenue  naturally  led  to  increased  expendi- 
ture, which  took  the  form  of  lavish  subventions  to  all  sorts  of 
cantonal  objects,  magnificent  Federal  buildings,  most  useful 
improvements  in  the  post  and  telegraph  services,  and  extensive 
and  lamentable  construction  of  military  fortifications  in  Uri 
and  the  Valais  against  some  imknown  foe.  In  1894  it  was  pro- 
posed to  distribute  part  of  this  new  wealth  in  giving  a  bonus  to 
the  cantons  at  the  rate  of  2  francs  per  head  of  the  population,  but 
this  extravagant  proposal  (nicknamed  the  "  Beutezug  ")  was 
rejected,  owing  to  the  cool  common  sense  of  the  Swiss  people,  by 
a  majority  of  over  two  to  one.  These  prosperous  circumstances, 
however,  contributed  mainly  to  the  adoption  or  suggestion 
of  various  measures  of  state  socialism,  e.g.  compulsory  sick 
insurance,  Federal  subvention  to  primary  schools,  purchase 
of  the  five  great  Swiss  railway  lines,  giving  a  right  to  eveiy  able- 
bodied  man  to  have  work  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  subventions 
to  many  objects,  &c.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

LiTE&ATURE 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Swiss  national  vernacular  literature 
properly  speaking,  this  being  explained  by  the  diversity 
between  the  states  of  which  it  is  composed,  which  has  not 
favoured  any  common  intellectual  life.  But  there  are  four 
branches  wMch  make  up  a  literature  of  Switzerland,  distin- 
guished according  to  the  language  in  which  the  works  in 
each  are  composed.  As  the  Confederation,  from  its  founda- 
tion in  1 291  till  1798,  was  exclusively  composed  (with  a 
partial  exception  in  the  case  of  Fribourg)  of  German-speaking 
districts,  the  real  Swiss  vernacular  literature  (if  any  one 
branch  is  to  be  dignified  by  that  name)  is  in  German, 
though  in  the  i8th  century  French  became  the  fashionable 
language  in  Bern  and  elsewhere,  while  the  influence  of  the  French- 
speaking  "  allies  "  and  subject  lands  was  more  marked  than 
before.  Hence  the  German  branch  is  by  far  the  more  important 
and  more  national,  while. the  French  branch  is  not  really  Swiss 
till  after  181 5,  ^en  these  regions  took  full  rank  as  cantons. 
Thus  Geneva  and  Lausanne  in  the  i8th  century,  with  their 
respective  brilliant  societies,  were  only  "  Swiss  "  in  so  far  as 
Geneva  was  an  "  ally  "  and  Vaud  a  "  subject  land."  The  Italian 
and  Romonsch^Lac^n  branches  are  of  not  sufficient  importance 
to  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

a.  German  Branch,— -It  is  noticeable  that  while  the  original 
League  of  1291  (like  the  eariier  charters  of  liberties  to  the  first 
members  of  the  Confederation)  is  drawn  up  in  Latin,  all  later  alliances 
among  the  cantons,  aa  well  as  documents  concerning  the  whole 
Confederation  (the  Parsons'  Ordinance  of  1370,  the  Sempach 
Ordinance  of  I393»  and  the  Compact  of  Stans  1481)  and  all  the 
Recesses  of  the  Diets  are  compiled  in  German.  Though  such 
political  documents  are  not  *'  literature,"  yet  they  show  that  these 
early  pre-Reformatioo  alliances  rested  on  the  popular  consent,  and 
so  were  expressed  in  vernacular  German  rather  than  in  derkly 
Latin.  But  this  vigorous  popular  life  found  other  channels  in 
which  to  develop  its  energy.  First  in  order  of  date  are  the  Minne- 
singers, the  number  of  whom  in  the  districts  that  ultimately  formed 
part  of  the  medieval  Swiss  Confederation  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
thirty.    Ztirioh  then  (as  now)  was  the  chief  literary  centre  of  the 


Confederation.  The  two  Manesses  (father  and  son)  cx)Uected  many 
of  their  songs  in  a  MS.  that  has  happily  come  down  to  us  and  is 
preserved  in  Paris.  The  most  prominent  personage  of  this  circle 
of  the  muses  was  Master  John  Hadlaub,  who  flourished  in  the  second 
half  of  the  13th  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  14th  centuries.  Next 
we  have  a  long  series  of  war  songs,  celebrating  the  marvellous  victories 
of  the  early  Swiss.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  famous  of  these  was 
composed  by  Hans  Halbsuter  of  Lucerne  to  commemorate  the 
glorxous  fight  of  Sempach  (1386),  not  far  from  his  native  town.^ 
There  are  other  similar  sones  for  the  victory  of  Nafels  (1388)  and  those 
of  Grandson  and  Morat  (Both  1,476)  in  tne  Bur^rundian  War,  while 
in  the  14th  century  the  Dominican  friar  Ulnch  Boner  of  Bern 
versified  many  old  tables.  Still  more  important  are  the  historical 
chronicles  relating  to  different  parts  of  Switzerland.  Thus  in  the 
14th  century  we  have  Christian  Kuchimeister's  continuation  of 
the  annals  of  the  famous  monastery  of  St  Gall,  in  the  early  15th 
century  the  rhymed  chronicle  of  the  war  between  the  Appenzellers 
and  the  abbot  of  St  Gall,  and  rather  later  in  the  same  century  the 
chronicles  of  Conrad  Tustinger  of  Bern  and  Hans  Friind  (d.  1469) 
of  Lucerne,  besides  the  fantastical  chronicle  of  Strllttligen  and  a 
scarcely  less  fanciful  poem  on  the  supposed  Scandinavian  descent 
of  the  men  of  Schwyz  and  of  Ober  Haste,  both  by  Eulogius  Kibuxger 
Cd.  1506)  of  Bern.  In  the  15th  century,  too,  we  have  the  White 
Book  of  Samen  and  the  first  Tell  song  (see  Tell),  which  gave  rise 
to  the  well-known  legend,  as  well  as  the  rather  later  play  named  the 
Umerspiel  dealing  with  the  same  subject.  The  Burgundian  War 
witnessed  a  great  outburst  of  historical  ardour  in  the  shape  of 
chronicles  written  by  Diebold  Schilling  (d.  14B6)  of  Bern,  by  Mdchior 


Russ  (d.  1429),  Diebold  Schilling  (d.  between  1516  and  1523)  and 

byGerol 
by  Johnanes  1-enz  (d.  1541)  < 
In  the  vernacular,  too,  are  the  earliest  descriptions  of  the 


Petermann  l^tterlin  (d.  1509),  all  three  of  Lucerne  as  well  as  1 
Edlibach  (d.  1530)  of  Zcirich,  and  by  Johnanes  Lenz  (d. 
BruKg^.     In  the  vernacular,  too,  are  the  earliest  descriptxo  ^ 
Confederation,    those   by    Albert    von    Bonstetten    of   Einsiedeln 
(1479)  and  by  Conrad  Turst  of  ZQrich  (1496),  to  whom  also  we  owe 
the  first  map  of  the  country  (1495-1497),. 

The  Swiss  Humanists  wrote  naturally  in  Latin,  as  did  also,  what 
was  more  surprising,  the  Swiss  Reformers,  at  any  rate  for  the  most 

girt,  though  the  ZTurich  Bible  of  1531  forms  a  striking  exception, 
ut  Nicholas  Manuel  (1484-1530),  a  many-sided  Bernese,  composed 
satirical  poems  in  German  against  the  pope,  while  Valerius  Anshelm 
Cd.  1540),  also  of  Bern,  wrote  one  of  the  b^  Swiss  chronicles  extant. 
Giles  Tschudi  {q.v^  of  Glarus,  despite  er^t  literary  activity,  pub- 
lished but  a  single  German  work  in  nis  lifetime — the  Urall  warhafftig 
Alpisch  Rhaetia  sampt  dent  Tract  der  anderen  Alpgebirfen  (1538) — 
besides  his  map  of  Switzerland  (same  date).  Sebastian  Miinster 
(q.v.),  who  was  a  Swiss  by  adoption,  published  (1544)  his^  Cosmo- 
iraphia  in  German,  the  work  being  translated  into^  Latin  in  1550, 
But  the  many-sided  Conrad  Gesner  (q.v.),  a  born  Swiss,  wrote  all  his 
works  in  Latin,  German  translations  appearing  only  at  a  later  date. 
Thus  the  first  important  original  procluct  in  German  was  the  very 
remarkable  and  elaborate  history  and  description  of  Switzerland, 
issued  in  15^  at  ZClrich  by  Johannes  Stumpf  (g.y.)  of  that  town. 
But  Josias  Simler  (q.v.)t  who  was  in  a  wa^  his  continuator,  wrote  all 
his  works,  theological  and  geoeraphical,  in  Latin.    Matthew  Merian 

iq.v.)  engraved  many  plates,  which  were  issued  in  a  series  of  volumes 
1 642-1 688)  under  the  general  title  of  Topographic^  the  earliest 
volume  describing  Switzerland,  while  all  had  a  text  in  German  by  an 
Austrian,  Martin  Zeiller.  Very  characteristic  of  the  age  are  the 
autobiography  of  the  Valais  sdiolar  Thomas  Platter  (149^1582) 
and  the  diary  of  his  still  more  distinguished  son  Felix  (153&-1614), 
both  written  in  German,  though  not  published  till  long  after.  Bkit 
gradually  Swiss  historical  writers  gave  up  the  use  of  Latin  for  their 
native  tongue,  so  Michael  Stettler  (1580-1642)  of  Bern,  Franz 
Haffner  (1609-167 1)  of  Soleure,  and  quite  a  number  of  Grisons 
authors  (though  the  earliest  in  date,  Ulrich  Campell  of  SCis,  c.  1509- 
c.  1582,  still  dung  to  Latm)«  such  as  Bartholomew  Anhom  (1566- 
1640)  and  his  son  of  the  same  name  (161,6-1670)  and  Johannes 
Guler  (1562-1637).  Yet  Fortunatus  Sprecher  (1585-1647)  preferred 
to  write  his  F alias  raetica  in  Latin,  as  did  Fortunatus  Juvalta 
(1567-1654)  in  the  case  of  his  autobiography.  But  we  have  some 
compensation  in  the  delightful  autobiography  of  HansArdiiser  of 
Davos  (1557-post  16x4)  and  the  amusing  dialogue  between  the 
Niesen  and  the  Stockhorn  by  Hans  Rudolf  Rebmann  (1566- 1605), 
both  composed  in  naive  German.  J.  B.  Plantin  (1625-1697)  wrote 
his  description  of  Switzerland  in  Latin,  Helvetia  nova  et  antiqua 
(1656),  but  J.  J.  Wagner's  (1641-1695)  guide  to  Switzerland  is  in 
German,  despite  its  titles  Index  memorabilium  Helvetiae  /1684) 
and  Mercuriiis  helvcticus  (1688),  though  he  issued  his  scientinc 
description  of  his  native  land  in  Latin,  Historia  naturalis  Helvetiae 
curiosa  (1680). 

In  the  1 8th  century  the  intellectual  movement  in  Switzerland 
greatly  developed,  though  it  was  naturally  strongly  influenced  by 
focal  charactenstics.  Basel,  Bern  and  especially  Zurich  were  the 
chief  literary  centres.  Basel  was  particularly  distinguished  for  its 
mathematicians,  such  as  Leonhard  feuler  (1707-1783,  q-v-)  and  three 
members  of  the  Bernoulli  family  (q.v.)  refugees  from  Antwerp,  the 
brothers  Jakob  (1654-1705)  and  Johannes  (1667-1748),  and  the 
latter's  son  Daniel  (1700-1782).  But  its  chief  literary  glory  was 
Isaac  Iselin  (1728-1783),  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Helvetic  Society 
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(1760)  and  of  the  Ecoflbmtcal  Society  (1777),  and'author  of  a  trektise 
on  the  philosophy  of  history  entitled  Geschichte  der  Menschheit 
(1764),  and  of  another  on  ideal  politics,  Philosophische  und  patrio- 
tische  Trdume  tines  Menschenfreundes  (1755),  while  many  of  his 
economical  tracts  appeared  (i  776-1782)  under  the  general  title  of 
Ephemeriden  der  menschheit  At  Bern  Albrecht  von  Haller  (^.wOt 
though  especially  distinguished  as  a  scientific  writer,  yet  by  his  poem 
Die  Alpen  (1732)  and  his  travels  in  his  native  country  did  much  to 
excite  and  stimulate  the  love  of  mountain  scenery.  Another 
Bernese,  Charles  Victor  de  Bonstetten  (g.t>.),  is  a  type  of  the  eallicized 
Libexal  Bernese  patrician,  while  Beat  Ludwig  von  Muralt  (1665- 
1749)  analysed  the  racial  characteristics  of  other  nations  for  the 
instruction  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  his  Lettres  sur  les  anglais  et 
les  jrangais  (1725)  being  his  prmcipal  work.  Samuel  Wi^ttenbach 
(1748-1830)  devoted  himself  to  making  known  the  beauties  of  his 
country  to  its  natives,  travelling  much  and  writing  much  about  his 
traveb.  Gottlieb  Sigmund  Gruner  (j^v.)  wrote  the  Eisgehir^e  des 
SchweizeHandes  (1760),  a  work  describing  the  ice-clad  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  though  it  is  rather  a  useful  compilation  than  an  originaJ 
contribution  to  knowledge,  but  a  deciddd  advance  on  his  fellow 
Bernese  Johann  Georg  Altmann's  (1697-1758)  Versuch  einer  histor- 
ischen  und  physischen  Beschreibung  der  helvetischen  Eisgebirge 
(1751).  In  another  department  of  Knowledge  a  son  of  Albnecht 
von  Haller,  Gottlieb  Emmanuel  von  Haller  (1735-1786),  compiled 
a  most  useful  bibliography  of  writings  relating  to  Swiss  history,  the 
Bibliothek  der  Sckweizergeschichte  (6  vols.,  1 784-1 787),  that  is  still 
indispensable  to  the  historical  student. 

But  in  the  i8th  century  Zurich  was  undoubtedly  the  intellectual 
and  literary  capital  of  German-speaking  Switzerland,  and  gained  the 
title  of  "  Athens  on  the  Limmat."  One  of  its  earliest  and  most 
famous  celebrities  was  J.  J.  Scheuchzer  (g.r.),  who  travelled  much 
in  Switzerland,  and  wrote  much  (his  travels  are  described  in  Latin) 
as  to  its  natural  curiosities,  beinc  himself  an  F.R.S.,  and  closely 
associated  with  Newton  and  the  other  English  scientific  men  of  the 
day.  But  in  the  purely  literary  domain  the  names  of  J.  J.  Bodmer 
{q.v.)  and  of  his  friend  Johann  Jakob  Breitinger  (i  701-1 776),  are  the 
most  prominent.  By  their  united  exertions  the  antiquated  tradi- 
tions of  German  literature  were  broken  down  to  a  large  extent,  while 
great  praise  was  bestowed  on  English  poets,  Shakespeare,  Milton 
and  others.  Their  views  were  violently  opposed  by  Gottsched, 
the  leader  of  the  Saxon  school,  and  the  controversy  that  arose  forms 
part  of  the  history  of  German  literature.  In  1 72 1-1723  they  published 
jointly  the  Discourse  der  Maler,  a  periodical  which  spread  their 
views,  while  more  elaborate  and  systematic  expositions  of  their 
critical  doctrine  as  to  poetry  are  Bodmer*s  Kritischf  Ahhandlung  von 
dent  Wunderbaren  in  der  Poesie  (1740),  and  Breitinger's  Critische 
Dichtkunst  (also  in  1740).  Their  untiring  efforts  helped  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  later  outburst  of  German  literature  begun  by  Klop- 
stock,  Wieland  and  Lessing.  Another  famous  Zilrich  writer  was 
Solomon  Gesner  {q.v,),  the  pastoral  poet,  and  yet  another  was 
J.  K.  Lavater  (g.v.;,  now  best  remembered  as  a  supporter  of  the 
view  that  the  face  presents  a  perfect  indication  of  character  and 
that  physiognomy  may  therefore  be  treated  as  a  science.  Other 
well-lcnown  Zurich  names  are  those  of  J.  H.  Pestaloizi  (i 746-1 827, 
q.v.),  the  educationalist,  of  Johann  Caspar  Hirzel  (i  725-1 803), 
another  of  the  founders  of  the  Helvetic  Society,  and  author  of  Die 
Wirthschaft  eines  philosophischen  Bauers  (1761),  and  of  Johann 
Georg  Sulzer  (i  720-1 770),  whose  chief  work  is  one  on  the  laws  of 
art  or  aesthetics,  entitled  Allgemeine  Theorie  der  schdnen  KUnste 
(1771-1774). 

-  Outside  the  three  towns  named  above  there  were  several  writers 
of  German-speaking  Switzerland  who  must  be  mentioned.  One 
of  the  best  known  even  now  is  Johann  Geoig  Zimmermann  (1728- 
1795  q.v.)t  whose  Betrachtun^en  iiber  die  Etnsamkeit  ( 1 756-1 784- 
1785)  profoundly  impressed  his  contemporaries.  He,  like  tne  fabulist 
A.  E.  Fr6hlich  (q.v.),  was  bom  at  Brugg.  Johannes  von  M  tiller 
(q.v.)  of  Schaffhausen,  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  write  (1780) 
a  detailed  history  of  Switzeriand,  which, 'though  inspired  rather  by 
his  love  of  freedom  than  by  any  deep  research,  was  very  character- 
istic of  his  times.  J.  G.  Ebel  (q.v.)  was  a  Swiss  by  adoption  only, 
but  deserves  mention  as  the  author  of  the  first  detailed  guide- 
book to  the  country  (1793),  which  held  its  ground  till  the  days  of 
**  Murray "  and  '*  BaedeKr."  A  later  writer,  Heinrich  Zschokke 
(1 771-1848),  also  a  Swiss  by  adoption  only,  produced  (1822)  a 
history  ot  Switzerland  written  for  the  people,  which  had  a  great 
voeue. 

in  the  later  literary  history  of  German-speaking  Switzerland  three 
names  stand  out  above  all  others — ^Albrecht  Bitzius  (q.v.),  known  as 
Jeremias  Gotthelf  from  the  first  of  his  numerous  tales  of  peasant  life 
in  the  Emmenthal,  Gottfried  Keller  (q.v.),  perhaps  the  most  genuinely 
Swiss  poet  and  novelist  of  the  century,  ana  Conrad  Ferdinand 
Meyer  (q.v,),  also  a  poet  and  novelist,  but  of  more  cosmopolitan 
leanings  and  tastes.  Jakob  Buxckhardt  (q.v,)  was  a  camous 
writer  on  Italian  art,  while  Jakob  Frejr  (1824-1 875)  continued 
the  work  of  Bitzius  by  his  talea  of  Swiss  peajsant  life.  Ulrich 
Hegner  (i  759-1 840)  ot  Wintcrthur  wrote  novels  full  of  local 
colour,  as  is  also  the  case  with  David  Hess  (1770-1843) 
in  his  description  of  a  cure  at  Baden  in  Aargau  and  various 
tales.    Johann   Martin   Usteri    (i 763-1828)   of   Zurich   was  one 


of  the  eatliest  to  write  poems  in  his  native  dinleet.  Later  we 
have  a  Aumber  of  Zurich  poets,  or  versifiers,  iome  of  whose 
writings  have  become  very  well  known.  Such  were  Heinrich  Leut- 
hold  (1827-1879),  August  Corrodi  (i8i26-i885)  and  Leonhard  Widmer 
(1808-1868),  the  author  of  TriUst  im  Morgenrot  daher  (1842),  which, 
set  to  music  by  the  Cistercian  monk  Albenc  Zwyssig  (180^185^),  is 
now  known  as  the  "Swiss  Psalm,"  of  Es  kbt  injeder  Schnmserirust 
(1842),  and  Wo  Berge  sich  erheben  (1844}.  To  the  Bernese  poet, 
Johann  Rudolf  Wyss  (1781-1830),  whose  father,  J[.  D.  Wyss  (1745- 
18 1 8),  was  the  author  of  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  we  owe  the 
Swiss  national  anthem,  Ritfst  du  mem  Vaierland?  and  the  song, 
HerZt  myn  Hen,  warum  so  trwig? — ^while  Johann  Geoi:g  Krauer 
(1792-1845),  of  Lucerne,  wrote  the  Riitlilied,,  V<mfeme  sei  herxUch 

fegrUsset,  and  Gottfried  Keller  himself  was  responsible  for  0  mein 
leimaUand.  Gottlieb  Jakob  Kuhn  (i  775-1 845)  wrote  many  poems 
in  the  Bernese  dialect  as  to  the  Alps  and  their  inhabitants.  Less 
national  in  sentiment  and  more  metaphysical  are  the  lyrics  of 
"  Oranmor,"  the  pen-name  ci  the  Bernese  Ferdinand  Schmid 
(1823-1888). 

Among  the  chief  contemporary  Swiss  writers  in  the  department 
of  belles-lettres,  novelists,  poets,  &c.,  may  be  mentioned  Ernst 
Zahn,  Meinrad  Lienert,  Arnold  Ott,  Cad  Spitteler,  Fritz  Marti, 
Walther  Siegfried,  Adolf  Frey,,  Hermann  Hesse,  J,  C.  Herr,  J,  V, 
Widmann,  and  Gottfried  Strasser. 

Isabella  Kaiser,  by  her  poems  and  stories,  upholds  the  honour  of 
the  fair  sex,  while  the  fame  won  by  Johanna  Spyri  (d.  1891)  for 
her  children's  stories  is  still  fresh.  Of  historical  writers  in  diffefcent 
departments  of  their  subiect  in  the  course  of  the  loth  century  some 
of  the  prindp^  were  (in  alphabetical  order):  Ildefons  von  Arx 
(1755-1833),  the  historian  of  St  Gall,  of  which  he  had  been  a  monk, 
E.  Bl5sch  ( 1 838-1900),  the  historian  of  the  Protestant  churches  in 
German-speaking  Switzerland,  J*  J.  Blumer  (1819-1875},  and  T.  C. 
Bluntschli  (1808- J  881),  who  both  devoted  their  energies  to  Swiss 
constitutional  matters,  J.  J.  Hottinger  (178^1860),  the  continuator 
of  J.  von  Muller's  Swiss  history,  J.  E.  Kopp  (179^-1866),  who 
rewrote  early  Swiss  history  on  the  basis  of  authentic  documents, 
R.  Maag  (i  866-1 890),  who  began  the  publication  of  the  invaluable 
Habsburg  terrier  of  the  early  14th  century,  but  had  to  leave  the 
completion  of  the  work  to  other  competent  hands,  P.  C.  von  Planta 
(18 1 5-1002)  and  J,  A.  Pupikofer  (1797-1882),  the  historians  re- 
spectively of  the  Orisons  and  of  the  Thurgau,  A.  P.  von  Segesser 
(1817-1888),  the  historian  and  statesman  of  Lucerne,  A.  F.  Stettler 
(1796-1849),  A.  vpn  Tillier  (i792*i854)r  E.  von  Watteawyl  (1815- 
1890),  and  J.  L»  Wurstemberger  (1783-1862)  who  all  four  wrote  on 
Bernese  history,  G.  von  Wyss  (18 16-1893),  to  whom  we  owe,  among 
many  excellent  works,  an  admirable  account  of  all  Swiss  historians 
and  their  works,  his  step-brother  F-.  von  Wyss  (1818-1907),  a  peat 
authority  on  tne  legal  and  constitutional  history  of  Switzerland,  and 
J.  C.  Zellweger  (i 768-1855),  the  historian  of  Appenzell.  Among 
Contemporary  historical  writers  of  German-speaking  Switzerland  we 
may  mention  (in  alphabetical  order),  A.  Biichi,  J*  L.  Btandstetter, 
W.  Burckhardt,  K.  D^n^Uker,  J.  DierauQr,  R.  Durrer,  H.  Escher, 
A.  Heusler,  JL  Hoppeler,  T.  von  Liebenau,  W.  Merz.  G.  Meyer 
von  Knonau,  W.  F.  von  Mfilinen,  W.  Oechslij  J.  R.  Rahn,  L,  R. 
von  Salis,  P.  Schweizer,  J.  Schollenberger,  J.  Stnckler,  R.  Thommen, 
and  H.  Wartmann. 

b.  French  BrawcA.— -The  knight  Othon  of  Grandson  is  the  earli^^ 
figure  in  the  literature  of  the  Suisse  romande.^  He  was  killed  in 
a  judicial  duel  in  1397,  the  last  scion  of  his  ancient  house,  and  left 
some  amatory  poems  behind  him,  while  one  is  extant  only  in  a 
translation  by  Chajucer,  who  mak^  flattering  mention  of  hhn.  In 
the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  many  miracle  plays  in  the  local  Romance 
dialect  were  known.  The  Chronique  des  chanoines  de  Neuchdtel 
was'  formerly  supposed  to  date  from  the  i^th  century,  but  is  now 
conadered  by  many  to  be  a  forgery.  More  individual  and  character- 
istic are  the  romance  about  Charlemagne,  entitled  FierdbraS  le 
GSant  (1478^,  by  Jean  Bagnyon,  and  the  poem  named  Congi^  pris 
du  sihde  seculier  (1480),  by  Jacques  de  Bugnin.  But  the  first 
really  prominent  personage  in  this  department  of  literature  is 
Frangois  Bonivard  (q.v,\  d.  1570)  who  wrote  the  Ckroniques  de 
Genhoe  t\i^,t  extend  down  to  1530  and  were  continued  to  1562  by 
Michel  Roset  (d.  161 3).  The  first  Protestant  French  translation 
of  the  Bible  was  issued  at  Neuch^tel  in  1535,  its  principal  authors 
being  Pierre  Robert  (nicknamed  01iv6tan)  and  Pierre  de  Vingle. 
Asa  sort  of  pendant  to  the  Protestant  Bonivard,  we  have*  the  nun 
Jeanne  de  Jussie  who  in  her  Levadn  du  Calvinisme  (c.  1545)  recounts 
the  establishment  of  Calvinism  at  Geneva,  while  the  noble  Pierre 
de  Pierrefieur  in  his  Mhnoires  does  tike  same  in  a  lighter  and  less 
lachrymose  style  for  Orbe,  his  native  district.  Naturally  the 
Reformers  of  the  Suisse  Romande  used  French  much  in  their 
theological  and  polemical  worics.  Of  more  general  interest  are  the 
writings  of  two  Frenchmen  who  were  driven  by  religious  persecu* 
tions  to  end  their  lives  at  Genevar*-the  memoirs  and  poems  of 
Theodore  Agrippa  d'Aubign6  (i552-*i63o),  and  the  historical 
writings  and  poems  of  Simon  Goulart  (i 543-1 628).  The  great 
deliverance  of  Geneva  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  known  as  the 
Escalade  (1602),  was  described  in  prose  by  David  Piaget  (1580- 
1644)  in  his  Histoire  de  r escalade  dnid  celebrated  in  verse  by  Siamuel 
Chappuzeau  (1625-1 701  )in  his  Genhfedili9rUy  though  the  narratives 
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of  Goulart  and  that  (published  officially  by  thi^  government)  attri* 
buted  to  Jean  Sarasin  (1574-1632),  the  author  of  the  Citadin  de 
Cenhe  (1606},  are  more  laconic  and  more  strikinjg^.  T.  B.  Plantin 
( 1 625-1 697),  of  Vaud,  wrote  his  topography  of  Switzerland,  Helvetia 
arUiquaet  nova  (1656),  in  Latin,  but  his  Ahrigi  de  rhistoire  ginhale 
de  la  Suisse  (1666)  in  French,  while  Georges  de  MontmoUin  (1628- 
1703)  of  Neuchitel  wrote,  besides  various  works  as  to  local  history, 
Mimoires  of  his  times  which  have  a  certain  historical  value. 

But  the  17th  century  in  the  Suisse  Romande  pales  before  the 
glories  of  the  i8th  century,  which  forms  its  golden  age,  and  was  in 
a  large  d^ee  due  to  the  influence  of  French  refugees  who,  with 
tiieir  fanunes,  flocked  thither  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  (1685)  and  settled  down  there  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Such  was  Louis  Bourguet  (i 678-1 74A),  who,  besides  his 
works,  founded  two  periodicals  which  in  different  ways 


to  stimulate  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Suisse 


id  much 
Romande;  these 


were  the  Biblioth^ue  italique  (i  720-1 734),  which  aimed  at  making 
more  widely  known  the  results  of  Italian  research,  and  the  Mercure 
Suisse  which,  first  issued  in  1732,  lasted  till  1784,  under  different 
names  (from  1738  onwards  the  literary  section  bore  the  name  of 
Journal  hdvetique)^  and  secured  contributions  from  most  of  the  lead- 
ing writers  of  the  Suisse  Romande  of  the  day,  such  as  Finnin 
Abauzit  (1679-1767),  Abraham  Ruchat  (1678-17^0),  and  others. 
Ruchat  is  now  best  remembered  as  the  author  (under  the  pen*name 
of  Gottlieb  Kypseler)  of  an  excellent  guide-book  to  Switzerland, 
the  DUices  de  ia  Suisse,  which  first  appeared  in  17 14  and  passed 
throu^li  many  editions,  the  latest  being  issued  in  1778;  but  his 
Histotre  de  la  R^ormaUon  de  la  Suisse  (i  727-1728;  was  much 
esteemed  in  his  day.  Another  Vaudois  historian  and  antiquary 
was  Charles  Guillaume  Loys  de  Bochat  (i 695-1 754)  whose  Memoires 
criHgues  sur  divers  points  de  Vancienne  histoire  de  la  Suisse  (1747- 
1749)  still  form  a  treasure-house  for  archaeologists.  Yet  a  third 
Lausanne  man  was  J.  P.  de  Croubaz  (i 663-1750;  q,v.),  who  intro- 
duced there  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  ana  was,  by  his  books, 
the  master  of  Gibbon  in  logic.  A  French  i;efugee  at  Lausanne, 
Jean  Barbeyrac  (l  674-1 741),  published  in  17 12  the  Droit  de  la 
nature  et  des  gens,  a  translation  of  Puffendorf's  treatise,  with  a 
striking  preface  of  his  own.  A  precursor  of  Montesquieu  and  of 
Rousseau  was  Jean  Jacq[ues  Burlamaqui  (1694- 1750)  in  his  Principes 
du  droit  naturel  et  politique  (1747  ana  1751,  issued  together  in  1763), 
while  the  celebrated  international  lawyer,  Em^ric  de  Vattel  (1714- 
1767),  was  a  native  of  Neuchitel  by  birth  and  descent,  and,  tnpugh 
he  spent  most  of  his  life  at  foreign  courts,  died  at  Neuchitel,  not  so 
vexy  long  after  the  publication  of  his  famous  Droit  des  gens  (1758). 
The  year  1754  is  a  great  date  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Suisse 
Romande,  for  in  that  year  Rousseau  came  back  for  ^ood  to  Geneva, 
and  Voltaire  established  himself  at  Ferney,  while  in  1753  Gibbon 
had  begun  his  first  residence  (which  lasted  till  1758)  in  Lausanne. 
The  eariier  writers  mentioned  above  had  then  nearly  all  dis^ 
appeared,  and  a  more  brilliant  set  took  their  place.  But  Rousseau 
{q.v,),  though  a  Genevese,  belongs  rather  to  European  than  to  Swiss 
Uteratare,  as  do  later  Jacques  Necker  {a. v.)  and  his  daughter,  Madame 
de  Stael  (tj^.v.)*  Benjamin  Constant  (9.v>)  and  Sismondi  (^.v.).  Madame 
de  Cham^re  (i 740-1 805)  was  Dutch  by  birth,  but  married  to  a 
native  of  Neuchitel.  Among  her  earlier  works  were  two  novels, 
Le  Mori  sentimental  (1783),  and  the  Lettres  de  Mistress  Henley 
(1784),  both  of  which  had  a  great  vogue  in  their  day  and  paint, 
from  her  own  experience,  the  sad  results  of  an  unsuitable  marriage. 
More  celebrated  dv  reason  of  the  liveliness  and  acuteness  with  which 
the  manners  of  a  little  provincial  town  are  described  are  her  Lettres 
de  Lausanne  (1871),  and  her  Lettres  neuchdteloises  (1784),  particularly 
the  second  part  of  a  story  of  the  former,  entitled  Caliste,  and 

{mblished  in  1788,  for,  according  to  Sainte-Beuve,  it  was  a  sort  of 
breshadowingof  the  more  famous  Corinne  (1807)  of  Madame  de  Stael. 
P.  H.  Mallet  (^.i».),  a  Genevese,  who  held  a  chair  at  Copenhagen, 
devoted  hi mselt  to  making  known  to  the  educated  world  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Scandinavia.  But  more  characteristic  of  Geneva 
were  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  men  to  spread  the  cause  of  natural 
science  by  personal  investigations  in  the  higher  Alps,  then  but  little 
known.  Possibly  their  interest  in  such  matters  had  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  saentific  and  psychological  speculations  of  Charles 
Bonnet  (g.9.).  The  chief  of  this  school  was  H.  B.  de  Saussure 
.v.)one  of  the  founders  of  geology  and  meteorology,  while  his 
Ipine  ascents  (undertaken  in  the  cause  of  science)  opened  a  new 
world  even  to  non-scientific  travellers*  The  brothers  De  Luc  (q.v) 
devoted  themselves  mainly  to  auestions  of  physics  in  the  Alps, 
while  Senebier  (g.v.^,  the  biographer  of  Saussure,  was  more  known 
as  a  physiologist  than  as  a  physicist,  though  he  wrote  on  many 
branches  of  natural  science,  which  in  those  days  was  not  yet  highly 
specialized.  On  the  other  hand  Marc  Th6)dope  Bourrit  (g.f.), 
the  contemporaiy  of  these  three  men,  was  rather  a  curious  and 
inquisitive  traveller  than  a  scientific  investigator,^  and  charms  us 
even  now  by  his  genial  simplicity  as  contrasted  with  the  austerity 
and  gravity  of  tne  three  writers  we  have  mentioned.  Philippe 
Cyriaque  Bridel  (1757-1845),  best  known  as  the  "doyen  Bridel," 
was  the  earliest  of  the  Vaudois  poets  by  virtue  of  his  PoSsies  helvS- 
tiennes  (1782).  But  he  is  better  known  as  the  painter  of  the  scenery 
and  people  among  whom  he  worked  &$  pastor  at  Basel,  at  Chateau 
d'Qex,  and  at  Montreux  successively.    His  Course  d^  Bdle  d  Bienne 
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par  les  tfqUUs  du  Jwa  appeared  in  1803,  while  descriptions  of  his 
travels,  as  well  as  of  the  manners  of  the  natives,  local  history,  and 
in  short  everything  that  could  stimulate  national  sentiment,  were 
issued  in  a  s^nes  of  periodicals  from  1783  to  1831  under  the  successive 
titles  of  Etrennes  helvitiennes  and  of  Conservateur  Suisse.  His 
patriotic  aim  met  with  great  success,  while  his  impressions  of  his 
mountain  wanderings  are  fresh  and  unspoilt  by  any  straining  after 
effect.  He  was  the  first  writer  of  the  Suisse  Romande  to  undertake 
such  wanderings,  so  that,  with  obvious  differences,  he  may  be  re- 
garded not  merely  as  the  forerunner,  but  as  the  inspirer  and  model 
of  later  Vaudois  travellers  and  climbers  in  the  Alps,  such  as  Rodolphe 
Topffer  (q.v.)t  of  E.  Rambert  («.f.),  and  of  the  last-named 's  most 
brilliant  pupil,  Emile  Javelle  (1S44-1883),  whose  articles  were  col- 
lected in  1886  by  the  pious  care  of  his  friends  under  the  title  of 
Souvenirs  d*un  aipiniste.  As  a  poet  Juste  Olivier  (q.v.)  surpassed 
Bridel.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  with  the  advance  of  knowledge 
Bridel's  history  is  found  to  be  more  picturesque  than  scientific. 
Two  Vaudois,  Charles  Monnard  (1790-1865)  and  Louis  Vullieroin 
(1797--1879)  carried  out  their  great  scheme  of  translating  (1837- 
1840)  J,  von  MiiUer's  Swiss  history  with  its  condnuation  by  Hottin- 
ger,  and  then  completed  it  (1841-1851)  down  to  181 5.  This  gigantic 
task  did  not,  however,  hinder  the  two  friends  from  making  many 
solid  contributions  to  Swiss  historical  learning.  Later  m  date 
were  Alexandre  Daguet  (18 16-1894)  who  wrote  an  excellent  history 


of  Switzerland,  while  Jean  Joseph  Hisely  (1800- 1866),  Albert 
Rilliet  (1809-1883),  ancf  Pierre  Vaucher  (1833-1898),  all  devoted 
much  labour  to  studying  the  many  problems  offered  by  the  early 


authen.tic  history  (from  1291  onwards)  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
A  different  type  of  history  is  the  work  of  an  honest  but  partisan 
writer,  the  Genevese  Jules  Henri  Merle  d'Aubign^  (1794-1872), 
entitle  Histoire  de  la  reformation  au  temps  de  Calvin  (i  835-1 878). 
The  Vaudois  noble  Frdd^ric  Gingins-la-Sarra  (i  790-1 863)  represents 
yet  another  type  of  historian,  devoting  himself  mainly  to  the 
medieval  history  of  Vaud,  but  occasionally  going  beyond  the  number- 
less authentic  documents  brought  to  li^ht  by  him,  and  trying  to 
make  them  prove  more  than  they  can  fairly  be  expected  to  tell  us. 
Jean  Antoine  Petit-Senn  (1792-1870)  was  a  thorough  Genevese 
and  a  biting  satirist,  a  pensive  poet,  the  *'  (ienevese  La  Bruy^re," 
as  he  liked  to  be  called,  but  was  not  fully  appreciated  till  after  his 
death,  when  his  widely  scattered  writings  were  brought  together. 
Alexandre  Vinet  (g.f.),  the  theologian,  and  H.  F.  Amiel  (g.v.), 
the  {philosopher,  in  a  fashion  balance  each  other,  and  need  only  hp 
mentioned  nere.  Jean  Jacques  Porchat  (i 800-1 864)  was  one  ol 
the  most  prominent  among  the  minor  poets  of  the  region,  very  French 
owin^  to  his  long  residence  in  Paris,  and  best  remembered  probably 
by  his  fables,  first  published  in  1837  under  the  title  of  Glanures 
d  Esope  (reissued  in  1854  as  Fables  et  paraholes),  though  in  his 
day  bis  stories  for  the  young  were  much  appreciated.  Urbain 
Olivier  (1810-1888),  a  younger  brother  of  the  poet,  wrote  many 
tales  of  rural  life  in  Vaud,  while  the  Genevese  novelist  Victor 
Cherbuliez  (1829-18^,  q,v,)  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  a 
brilliant  family.  Fnbourg  has  producea  the  local  novelist  Pierre 
Sciob^t  (1830-1876)  and  the  Bohemian  poet  £tienne  Eggis 
(1830-1867),  and  Neuchitel  Augu^e  Bachelin  (1830-1890)  whose 
best  novel  was  Jean  Louis,  a  tale  of  which  the  scene  is  laia  in  the 
old-fashioned  little  village  of  St  Blaise.  Another  Neuch&tel 
writer,  Alice  de  Chambrier,  the  poetess,  died  youn^,  as  did  the 
Genevese  poet  Louis  Duchosal,  both  showing  in  their  8ho;-t  lives 
more  promise  than  performance*  Madame  de  Gasparin's  (18 13- 
1894)  best  tale  is  Horizons  prochains  (1857),  a  very  vivid  story  of 
rural  life  in  the  Vaudois  Jura,  remarkable  for  the  virile  imagination 
of  its  descriptions. 

Edouard  Hod  (g.v.)  the  novelist,  and  Marc  Monnier  (q.v.),  critic, 
poet,  dramatist  and  novelist,  are  the  most  prominent  figures  in 
the  recent  literature  of  the  Suisse  Romande.  Amongst  lesser 
stars  we  may  mention  in  the  department  of  belles-lettres  (novelists, 
poets  or  critics)  Charles  Du  Bois-Melly,  *'T.  Combe"  (the  pen 
name  of  Mile  Adele  Huguenin),  Samuel  Cornut,  Louis  Favre, 
Philippe  Godet,  Oscar  Huguenin,  Philippe  Monnier,  Noelle  Roger, 
Virgile  Rossel,  Paul  Seippel  and  Gaspard  Vallette.  The  chief 
literary  organ  of  the  Suisse  Romande  is  the  Bibliothkaue  univer- 
selle,  which  in  18 16  took  that  title  in  lieu  of  Bihliothtqueoritannique 
(founded  in  1796),  and  in  1861  added  that  of  Revue  Suisse,  which 
it  then  absorbed.  Amongst  historians  the  first  place  is  due  to  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  whom  Switzerland  Has  ever  produced, 
and  whose  services  to  the  history  of  the  Valais  were  very  great, 
and  abb6  Jean  Gremaud  (i  823-1 897)  of  Fribourg^  The  principal 
contemporary  historians  are  Victor  van  Berchem,  Francis  De  Crue, 
CamiUe  Favre,  Henri  Fazy,  B.  de  Mandrot,  Berthold  van  Muyden 
and  Edouard  Rott. 

c.  Italian  Branch, — Italian  Switzerland  is  best  known  by  its 
artistS)  while  its  literature  is  naturally  subject  to  strong  Italian 
influences,  and  not  to  any  of  a  strictly  Swiss  nature.  S^efano 
Franscini  (1796-1857)  did  much  for  his  native  land,  especially  in 
educational  matters,  while  his  chief  published  work  (1835)  was 
one  that  gave  a  general  account  of  the  canton.  But  this  is  not  so 
thorough  and  good  as  a  later  book  by  Luisi  Lavizzari  (1814-1875), 
entitled  Escursioni  nel  cantone  Ticino  (^1863),  which  is  very  complete 
from  all  points  of  view.    Angelp  Baroflio   (d,  1893)  and  Emilio 
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Motta  represent  the  historical  sdences,  the  latter  contributing  much 
to  the  BoUettino  deUa  Svizzera  ItaUana  (from  1879  onitrards),  which, 
though  mainly  historical,  devotes  much  space  to  literary  and 
historical  matters  relating  to  the  canton.  The  art  of  novel  writing 
does  not  flourish  in  Ticino.  But  it  has  produced  a  great  number 
of  poets  such  as  Pietro  Peri  (i 704-1 860),  who  translated  the  Swiss 
national  anthem  into  Italian,  J.  B.  Buzzi  (i 825-1 898),  Giovanni 
Airoldi  (died  before  1900)  and  Carlo  Cioccari  (1829-1891) — the 
two  former  were  lyric  poets,  and  the  third  a  dramatist.  Two 
younger  singers  are  F.  Chiesa  and  M.  A.  Nessi. 

d,  Ramonsch  and  Ladin  Branch. — In  the  Grisons  alone  still 
lingers  a  quaint  Romance  dialect,  which  is  a  lagp;ard  sister  of  French 
and  Italian,  and  has  therefore  not  much  to  show  m  the  way  of  literary 
activity.  Indeed  it  would  probably  have  perished  altogether  by 
this  time  had  not  certain  energetic  men  and  societies  more  or  less 
successfully  tried  to  bring  about  a  sort  of  artificial  revival.  It  is 
distinguished  into  two  main  dialects,  that  of  the  BUndner  Oberland 
or  the  valley  of  the  Vorder  Rhine  being  called  Romonsch,  while 
that  spoken  in  the  Engadine  and  the  neighbouring  valleys  is  known 
as  Ladin.  Both  took  their  origin  from  the  spoken  tongue  or  lingua 
rustica  Romana  in  the  days  of  the  later  empire.  The  earliest 
known  monument  of  this  interesting  survival  was  discovered  in 
1907,  and  consists  of  a  few  lines,  in  an  early  form  of  the  Romonsch 
dialect,  of  interlinear  translation  (with  the  original  Latin  text) 
of  a,  sermon  attributed  to  St  Augustine.  This  monument  is  said 
to  date  from  the  early  12th  century.  The  first  poem  in  Ladin  was 
one  on  the  Musso  War,  written  in  1527  by  Johann  von  Travers 
(1483-1563),  though  it  was  not  published  till  1865.  The  first 
book  printed  in  it  (at  Poschiavo  m  1552)  was  the  translation  of 
a  German  catechism,  and  the  next  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  also  at  Poschiavo,  but  in  1560.  Most  of  the  works  in 
both  these  dialects  are  translations  of  books  of  a  religious  or  educa- 
tional nature.  The  principal  writers  in  the  Romonsch  dialect 
(the  less  literary  of  the  two)  of  recent  times  are  Theodor  von 
Castelberg  (1748-1830),  a  poet  and  translator  of  poetry,  and  P.  A. 
de  Latour  (about  18 14)  also  a  poet,  while  the  best  of  all  poets 
in  this  dialect  was  Anton  Huonder,  whose  lyrics  are  considered 
remarkable.  Alexander  Balletta  (i  842-1887)  wrote  prose  romances 
and  sketches,  while  )-^C.  Muoth  (i 844-1 90j5),  himself  a  most 
typical  and  characteristic  figure,  wrote  much  in  prose  and  verse 
as  regards  his  native  region.  In  Ladin  one  of  the  chief  figures  was 
the  poet  Conradin  von  Flugi  (i  787-1 874),  who  published  volumes 
of  poems  in  1845  and  1861,  but  the  poems,  novels  and  translations 
of  J.  F.  Caderas  (1830-1 891)  are  placed  above  them.  Other  Ladin 
poets  are  Florin  Valentin,  O.  P.  Juvalta  and  S.  Caratsch  (d.  1892)^ 
while  P.  Lansel  represents  a  younger  generation.  Zaccaria  Pallioppi 
(1820-1873)  also  wrote  poems,  but  the  excellent  Ladin  dictionary 
that  he  compiled  was  not  published  till  1895  by  the  care  of  his 
son.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

Bibliography. — a.  General. — The  indispensable  work  for  any 
one  desiring  to  know  what  books  have  been  written  on  any  subject 
relating  to  Switzerland  is  the  officially  published  Bibliographie 
der  schtveizerischen  Landeskunde,  a  series  of  detached  parts,  each 
complete  in  itself,  and  issued  separatelv  (Bern,  from  1892  onwards). 
In  particular  may  be  mentioned :  A.  Waber's  Landes-  und  Reisebe- 
schreibungen  (1899;  with  a  supplement,  1909),  that  deals  with  works 
of  travel  in  Switzerland  (see,  too,  the  new  edition,  London,  1899, 
of  J.  Ball's  Hints  and  Notes  for  Travellers  in  the  Alps,  pp.  140- 
152),  and  J.  H.  Graf,  Kartenwesen  (1896),  which  enumerates  all  the 
maps  of  Switzerland  and  its  various  districts.  Among  the  best 
of  the  older  descriptions  may  be  mentioned  those  of  A.  von  Bon- 
stetten  (1479),  Conrad  Tttrst  (1495),  Sebastian  Miinster   (1544), 


Stumpf  (1548),  J.  Simler  (1574),  M.  Merian  (1642),  J.  J.  Scheuchzer 
IE1723),  G.  S.  Gruner  (1760),  P.  F.  D.  de  Zurlauben  (i777)  and  W. 
Coxe  (1779).  More  modem,  but  still  useful  in  many  ways,  are 
Max  Wirth,  Allgemeine  Beschreibung  und  Statistik  der  Schweiz 
(3  vols.,  Zurich,  1871-187O,  and  H.  A.  Berlepsch,  Schweizerkunde 
(2nd  ed.,  Brunswick,  1875;.  The  most  Complete  and  recent  mono- 
graph on  the  country  from  all  points  of  view  is  the  work  (700  pp.) 
entitled  La  Suisse  (also  in  German),  with  atlas  of  ±S  maps,  reprinted 
from  the  Dictionnaire  giographique  de  la  Suisse  (Neuchatel,  1009). 
For  a  pretty  complete  detailed  account  of  its  chief  towns,  villages 
and  mountains,  by  far  the  best  work  is  the  Dictionnaire  g4ografhique 
de  la  Suisse  (Neuchfttel,  1902,  and  following  years;  it  is  also  issued 
in  German).  A  complete  account  of  the  country  in  the  19th  century 
is  given  in  the  work  entitled  La  Suisse  au  xwc**  siecle  (3  vols., 
Lausanne,  1899-1900;  also  issued  in  German).  For  statistics  see 
the  official  census  of  1900  (Bern,  3  vols.,  1904-1907),  as  well  as  the 
annual  official  publication  Statisttsches  Jahrhuch  der  Schweiz  (from 
1 891,  see  specially  the  vol.  for  1897,  AHas  eraphique  et  sUUistique  de 
la  Suisse,  with  many  diamms),  and  another  (appearing  six  times 
a  year  at  Bern,  since  1865)  the  ZeitschriftfUr  schweizerische  Statistik. 
For  educational  matters  the  annual  official  Jahrbuch  fdr  Unter- 
richtswesen  in  der  Schweiz  (Zttrich,  from  1894)  is  very  useful.  For 
mountaineers  there  is  the  Climbers*  Guides  Series  (London,  from 
1890,  now  comprising  11  vols,  relating  to  Switzerland),  and  the 
two  works  pubushed  by  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club,  ClubfUhrer  durch 
die  Glamer  Alpen  (1902),  and  ClubfUhrer  durch  die  Urner  Alpen 
(2  vols.,  1905).     Murray's  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Switzerland 


was  thoroughly  revised  (19th  edition)  in  1904,  while  it  is  not  neces* 
sary  to  do  more  than  mention  the  guide-books  of  Baedeker  and 
Joanne,  of  which  new  editions  often  appear  (that  by  Iwan  von 
Tschudi  is  no  longer  kept  up  to  date). 

The  best  maps  of  Switzerland  are  those  published  by'  the  Federal 
Topographical  Bureau  at  Bern.  One,  called  from  the  director 
of  the  survey  (G.  H.  Dufour,  1787-1875)  the  Dufour  Map  (scale 
I  :  100,000),  was  i)ublished  in  twenty-five  sheets  between  1845  and 
1863  (see  the  detailed  history  of  this  map  in  the  work  entitled  Di^ 
schweizerische  Landesvermessung,  18^2-1864,  Bern,  1806).  It  has 
however,  been  practically  superseded  by  the  issue  (revised  and 
corrected)  of  the  original  survey  (scale  i  :  25,000  for  the  plains  and 
I  :  ^0,000  for  the  mountain  districts)  in  598  sheets,  of  which  the 
publication  began  in  1 870 — this  magnificent  map,  one  of  the  finest 
ever  executed,  is  named  the  Siegfried  Atlas,  from  the  successor  of 
Dufour  at  the  head  of  the  survey,  Hermann  Siegfried  (1819-1870). 
The  history  of  Swiss  travel  has  been  told  by  G.  Peyer,  Geschicnte 
des  Rtisens  in  der  Schweiz  (Basel,  1885),  and  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge, 
Swiss  Travel  and  Swiss  Guide-Books  (London,  i88j).  That  of  the 
exploration  of  the  Swiss  Alps  is  contained  in  (Jottlieb  Studer's 
Ober  Eis  und  Schnee  (Bern,  3  vols.,  new  ed.,  1896-1899),  while 
Bernard  Studer's  Geschichte  der  physischen  Geographie  der  Schweiz 
bis  18 IS  (Bern,  1863)  describes  the  gradual  examination  of  the 
country  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  The  last-named  work 
contains  many  short  lives  of  eminent  Swiss.  These  are  narrated 
more  in  detail  in  R.  Wolf's  Biographieen  zur  Kulturgeschichte  der 
Schweiz  (4  vols.,  Zttrich,  i858-i«62);  E.  Secretan's  Galerie  Suisse 
(3  vols.,  Lausanne,  1873-1880);  and  Sammlung  bemer  Biographieen 
(Bern,  as  yet  5  vols.,  1884-1906).    (See  also  Alps  and  Glaciers.) 

As  to  languages  in  Switzerland  the  best  general  work  is  I.  Zim- 
merli's  Die  deutsch-franzdsische  Sprachfrenze  in  der  Schweiz  (3  vols., 
Basel  and  Geneva,  1891-1899);  while  for  the  Swiss-German  dialects 
there  is  the  splendid  Sckweizerisches  Idiciikon  (of  which  the  publica- 
tion began  at  Frauenteld  in  1881);  and  the  Ghssaire  des  patois  de  la 
Suisse  romande.  For  one  branch  of  the  curious  Laain  dialect, 
see  Z.  and  E.  Pallioppi's  Dizionari  dels  idioms  romauntschs  d^Enna-' 
dina,  &c.  (Samaden,  1895);  while  for  select  extracts  of  all  brandies 
of  the  Romonsch  or  Ladin  literature  consult  C.  Decurtins.  Rato- 
romanische  Chrestomathie  (8  vols.,  Erlangen,  1894-1907),  of  which 
the  Vols,  i.,  ii.,  iii.  and  iv.  refer  to  the  Romonsch  dialect  of  the 
Bttndner  Oberland,  and  the  rest  to  the  Ladin  dialect  of  the  Engadine. 
F.  J.  Stalder's  Versuch  eines  schweizerischen  Idiotikon  (2  vols.- 
Aarau,  1806-1812)  is  still  useful,  as  is  his  later  work  Die  Landes- 
sprachen  der  Schweiz  (Aarau,  1819). 

The  Archiv  f&r  Volkskunde  published  by  the  SociitS  Suisse  des 
traditions  populaires  (Zlirich,  from  1897),  contains  much  that  is 
interesting  in  the  way  of  folk-lore,  while  for  Swiss  legends  in  general 
consult  E.  Kohlrusch,  Sckweizerisches  Sagenbuch  (Leipzig,  1854); 
A.  Ltitolf,  Sagen,  Brauche,  Legenden  aus  den  Funf  Orten  (Lucerne, 
1862);  M.  Tscheinen  and  P.  J.  Ruppen,  WaUiser-Sagen  (Sion, 
1872);  A.  C^^sole,  Ligendes  des  alpes  vaudoises  (Lausanne,  1885); 
T.  Kuoni,  Sagen  des  Rontons  St  Gallen  (St  Gall,  1903);  T.  Vema- 
leken,  Alpensagen  (Vienna,  1858);  D.  Gempeler*s  Sagen  und  Sagen- 
geschichteh  aus  d€m  Simmenthal  (Thun,  1 883-1 893) ;  and  Walliser-Sagen 
(2  vols.,  Brie^,  1907).  Another  feature  of  the  life  of  the  people  in 
Switzerland  is  treated  in  H.  Herzog's  Schweizerische  Volksfeste, 
Sitten,  und  Gebrduche  (Aarau,  1884). 

For  educational  matters  the  two  following  books  (with  the 
Jahrbuch  fUr  Unterrichtswesen  in  der  Schweiz,  already  mentioned) 
will  be  found  specially  useful:  F.  Escali,  U Instruction  primaire 
en  Suisse  (Paris,  1883)  and  the  annual  volume  (Cieneva,  from 
1904)  entitled  VEducation  en  Suisse.  For  the  Swiss  universities 
see  the  special  histories  mentioned  in  the  articles  on  the  several 
cantons,  while  for  the  Swiss  Polytechnic  School  at  Zttrich,  consult 
W.  Oechsli's  Geschichte  der  Griindung  des  eidg.  Pohtecknicums 
(Frauenfeld.  1905). 

As  to  the  mountain  pastures,  see  Alp,  where  a  list  of  books  is 
given. 

Swiss  carriage  roads,  especially  across  the  Alpine  passes,  are 
described  in  S.  Bavier,  Dte  Strassen  der  Schweiz  (Zttrich,  1878), 
and  the  official  book.  Die  schweizerischen  Alpenp&sse  (2nd  ed., 
1893).  For  the  history  of  the  several  Swiss  Alpine  passes  consult 
in  particular  P.  H.  Scheffel,  Verkehrspeschichte  der  Alpen  (Berlin, 
190I8-1909);  R.  Reinhard,  Passe  una  Strassen  in  den  schweizer 
Alpen  (Lucerne,  190 j),  which  gives  full  references;  and  E.  Oehl- 
mann's  articles  "Die  Alpenpasse  im  Mittelalter,"  published  in 
vols.  iii.  and  iv.  (Zurich,  1878-1879)  of  the  Jahrbuch  fdr  schweizer- 
ische Geschichte).  The  Simplon  has  a  special  history,  F.  Barbey, 
La  Route  du  Simplon  (Geneva,  1906),  as  has  also  the  St  Gotthard; 
E.  Motta,  Dei  Persona^gi  celebri  che  varcarono  U  Gottardo  nei  tempi 
antichi  e  modemi  (Belhnzona,  1884;  later  continued  in  the  Bollet- 
tino  delta  Svizzera  ItaUana).  As  to  Swiss  railways  in  general,  see 
R.  Herold,  Der  schweizerische  Bund  und  die  Eisenbahnen  bis  zur 
Jahrhundertwende  (Munich,  1902);  P.  Weissenbach,  Die  Eisen- 
bahnverstaaUichun^  in  der  Schweiz  (Berlin,  1905) ;  and  C.  P.  Wiede- 
mann, Die  geschtchtUche  Entwicklung  der  schweizer.  Eisenbahn- 
gesetzgebung  fZttricJh,  1905).  The  St  Gotthard  railway  and  its  history 
are  treated  of  at  length  by  M.  Wanner  in  his  two  works— Geschichte 
der  BegrHndung  des  Gottharduntemehmens    (Lucerne,    1880);  and 
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GeschkhU  des  Baues  der  GoUkardbahn  (Lucerne,  1885).  For  ^ 
general  estimate  of  the  commercial  importance  of  the  Simplon 
railway,  see  A.  Mohring,  Die  Simplonbahn — eine  verkekrswirih" 
schafUiche  Studie  (Bern,  1907).  For  a  technical  description  of  the 
works  for  the  Simplon  tunnel  see  an  article  (also  issued  separately) 
by  K.  Pressel  in  vol.  xlvii.  of  the  Scbweizerische  Batueiiung  (Ztinch), 
while  similar  details,  as  well  as  more  general  notices,  relating  to 
the  Splugen  tunnel  are  given  in  G.  Bener  and  R.  Herold,  Studien 


sur  OskUpenbahnfrage  (^rich,  1907) ;  and  A.  Mettler,  Der  SplUgen 
als  ostsQhweiuriscke  Afffenbakn  (2urich,  1907).  As  to  the  Juiigfrau 
railway,  see  A.   H.   Guyer-Zeller,  Dcls  Projeki  der  Jungfraubahn 


(Zurich,  1896,  with  atlas  of  plates) ;  and  S.  Herzog,  Die  Jungfraubahn 
(Zurich,  1904).  A  special  part  of  the  Bibliagraphde  der  sckweuser. 
Landeskunde  is  devoted  tb  Swiss  railways. 

Economical:  Trade  and  Commerce. — ^As  to  the  general  economical 
state  of  Switzerland,  the  older  Volksvfirihschafts^Lexikon  der  Schweis, 
b^  A.  Furrer  (Bern,  4  vols.,  1 885-1 892),  may  still  be  consulted 
with  advantage,  while  naturally  more  up  to  date  is  N.  Reichesberg's 
Handworierbuch  der  Sckweiz.  Volksiu^rthschaft,  SocialpoUUk  und 
VerwaUung  (Bern,  since  1903).  A  very  useful  and  well-arranged 
work  is  A.  Le  Cointe's  Inventaire  des  irutitutions  iconomiques  et 
sociales  de  la  Suisse  ^  la  fin  du  xix'^  sihcle  (Geneva,  1900).  W.  H. 
Dawson's  Social  Switzerland  (London,  1897),  deals  with  matters 
rather  from  the  social  than  from  the  strictly  economical  standpoint, 
but  contains  a  variety  of  interesting  information,  whfle  H.  D. 
Lloyd's  The  Swiss  Democracy  (London,  1908),  is  rather  more  politicaL 
A  very  handy,  trustworthy  and  admirable  work  of  moderate  size 
on  Switzeriand  generally  from  an  economical  point  of  view  is 
T.  Geering  and  R.  Hotz's  Mconamie  politique  de  la  Suisse  (Zurich, 
1903,  tffans.  of  a  German  work  issued  in  1902) — the  German  only 
has  the  detailed  bibliography.  P.  Clerget's  La  Suisse  au  xat^^ 
siUle  (Paris,  IQ08),  is  very  usefuL  Other  works  relating  to  Swiss 
industries  ancf  commerce  are  T.  Geering,  Die  Handelspolitik  der 
Schweiz  am  Ausgang  des  xix,  Jahrhunderts  (Berlin,  1902); 
£.  Hofmann,  Die  Schweiz  als  Industrieslaat  (Zurich,  1902);  and 
H.  Wartmann,  Industrie  und  Handel  der  Schweiz  im  xix,  Jahrkunderi 
(Bern,  1902).  The  following  are  historical  monographs  as  to  some 
of  the  principal  Swiss  industries:  A.  BUrkli-Meyer,  Die  Geschichte 
der  zurichertschen  Seidenindustrie  (Zurich,  1894);  H.  Lehmann^ 
Die  aargauische  Sirohinduslrie  (Aarau,  1896);  and  A.  Steinmann, 
Die  ostschweizerische  Stickeret-Industrie  (Zurich,  1905);  while  the 
following  deal  rather  with  local  centres  of  industry :  H.  Wartmann, 
Industrie  und  Handel  des  Kantons  St  Gallen  auf  1866  (St  Gall,  1870, 
besides  many  reports  as  to  local  industry,  1708  to  1890) ;  T.  Geering, 
Handel  und  Industrie  der  Stadt  Basel  (Basel,  1886);  A.  Bachelin, 
VHorlo&srie  neuchdteloise  (Neuchfttel,  1888);  and  A.  Pfleghart,  Die 
schweizerische  Uhrenindustrie  (Leipzig,  1908).  A  full  technical 
and  well-illustrated  description  of  some  of  the  chief  industrial 
establishments  in  Switzerland  is  given  in  Die  industridle  und  kom- 
merzielle  Schweiz  beim  Bintritt  ins  xx,  Jakrhundert  (Zurich,  since 
1900);  while  B.  de  C^renville's  Le  Systhme  continental  et  la  Suisse^ 
1003-iSi^  (Lausanne,  1906^  treats  of  an  interesting  period  in  Swiss 
commercial  history.  Swiss  mercantile  law  is  expounded  in 
A.  Curti's  Sckweizerisches  Hondelsrecht  (Zurich,  1903).  For  purely 
financial  matters  the  Finanz  Jahrbuch  (Bern,  from  1899),  contains 
much  information  of  the  latest  date;  while  H.  Ernst's  Eine  sckweieer^ 
ische  Bundesbank  (Winterthur,  1904)  sketches  the  foundation  of 
the  Swiss  National  Bank  that  was  successfully  launched  in  1907. 
G.  Schanz's  Die  Steuem  der  Schweiz  (5  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1890)  is  a 
remarkably  complete  and  instructive  work;  while  the  later  book 
by  J.  Stesger,  Grundzuge  des  Finanzhaushidtes  der  Kantone  und 
Gemeinden  (2  vols.,  Bern,  1903),  is  specially  devoted  to  taxes 
levied  by  the  cantons  and  the  communes,  and  is  of  the  greatest 
utility  in  studying  a  very  complicated  subject.  E.  Naef's  Tabak" 
monopol  und  Biersieuer  (Zurich,  1903},  treats  of  two  special  sources 
of  revenue  in  the  Swiss  financial  sj^stem.  The  history  of  the  Swiss 
coinage  is  admirably  narrated,  with  many  fine  illustrations,  by 
L.  Coraggiojii,  in  his  Munzgeschichte  der  Schiweiz  (Geneva,  1896), 
and  is  the  chief  authority  on  Swiss  numismatics  in  general. 

As  to  the  fine  arts,  the  best  general  work  on  medieval  Swiss 
architecture  is  J.  R.  Rahn's  Geschichte  der  bildenden  Kunste  in  der 
Sckweiz  (Zurich,  1876).  The  same  author  has  also  collected  various 
of  his  art  essays  in  his  Kunst^  und  Wanderstudien  in  der  Schweiz 
(Vienna,  1885),  while  he  has  described  (alone  or  with  the  help  of 
others)  the  chief  art  monuments  in  the  various  Swiss  cantons — 
these  notices  appeared  in  the  Anzeigerfdr  schweiz,  Alterthumskunde 
(Zurich,  from  1868),  aiid  for  the  cantons  of  Soleure,  Ticino,  Thurgau 
and  Unterwalden,  form  appendices  which  are  really  art  monographs. 
An  older  and  more  special  work  on  the  same  subject  is  J.  D. 
Blavignac's  Histoire  del^ architecture  sacrie  du  «»*•*«  au  x*^  s^le  dans 
les  anciens  evichis  de  Genkve,  Lausanne^  et  Sion  (Geneva,.  1853). 
There  are  two  general  books  on  the  special  subject  ot  Swiss  castle&^ 
Mme  de  Montmolier's  Les  Chdteaux  suisses  (1816^1823,  new  ed., 
later);  and  F.  KUpfer's  Burgen  und  Schlosser  der  Schweiz  (n.d.). 
Many  have  now  special  monographs;  so  Habsburg  (1896)  and  Lenz" 
burg  (i904)»  both  by  W.  Merz,  whose  later  work  Die  mittelditerldchen 
BurgarUagen  und  Wehrbauten  des  Kantons  Aargau  (2  vols.,  Aarau, 
1906)  is  a  very  complete  treatise  on  the  most  castellated  ru^ion 
of  the  country.    For  the  Bernese  castles  we  have  E.  L.  C.  Eden 


and  A.  von  Fischer's  Die  SckJdsser  d  Kani,  Bern  (Bern,  about  1898). 
All  the  great  churches  of  Switzerland  have  also  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  monographs — so  the  MUnster  in  Bern,  by  B.  Haendcke  and 
V.  M uller  (Bern,  1804) ;  Lausanne,  by  E.  Dupraz  (Lausanne,  1006), 
&c.  As  to  the  woocfen  architecture  so  characteristic  of  Switzerland, 
consult  E.  G.  Gladbach's  Die  Holz-ArchiteJUur  der  Sckweiz  (2nd 
ed.,  Leipzig,  1885 — the  same  author  has  also  issued  several  series 
of  plates  Illustrating  this  subject).  Domestic  Swiss  architecture 
in  ^neral  is  represented  by  J.  Hunziker's  Das  Sckwetzerhaus  (Aarau), 
which  includes  ±  vols,  dealing  respectively  with  the  Valais  (1900), 
Ticino  (1902),  tne  Grisons  and  Giarus  (1905),  and  the  Jura  with 
most  of  the  Suisse  Romsande  (1907).  A.  Robida's  Les  Vimlles 
villes  de  Suisse  (Paris,  1879)  is  a  pleasantly  written  book.  The 
biographies  of  Swiss  artists  are  conveniently  summarised  in  the 
Sehwetzerisches  KunsUer^Lexikon  (Frauenfeld,  from  1902  onwards), 
the  order  followed  being  alphabetical,  while  full  references  to  special 
works,  are  given  in  each  case.  For  Swiss  glass  painting,  see  H. 
Meyer's  Die  schweizerische  SiUe  der  Fenster*-  und  Wappenschenkung 
vomxv.  bisxvii.  Jakrhundert  (Frauenfeld,  1884);  and  B.  Haendcke's 
Die  schweiz,  Malerei  im  xvi,  Jahrkundert  unter  BerUcksickUgung 
der  Glasmalerei,  des  PormscknUteSi  und  des  Kupferstickes  (Aarau, 
1893) ;  while  Swiss  fresco  painting  is  treated  of  in  Konrad  Escher's 
Uniersuckungen  zur  Gesckickte  der  Wand^  und  Deckenmalerei  in 
der  Sckweiz  mm  «r.  bis  zum  Anfang  des  xvi,  Jakrkunderts  (Strass- 
burg,  1906);  while  the  town  shields  are  depicted  in  P.  Kupfer's 


Armorial  des  villes  suisses  (Basd,  i88s);  and  their  seals  in  E«  Schul* 
thess's  Die  Stddte-  und  Landes-Siegel  der  Sckweiz  (Zurich,  1853). 
Early  Swiss  heraldry  is  historically  described  in  P.  Ganz's  Gesckickte 


d.  herald.  Kunst  in  der  Schweiz  im  xii,  und  xiii,  Jakrhundert  (Frauen- 
feW,  1899).  The  Swiss  Renaissance  is  dealt  with  by  G.  Schneeli, 
Renaissance  in  der  Sckweiz  (Munich,  1896);  while  J.  H.  Heer  in 
his  Die  sckweiz.  Malerei  des  xix,  Jakrkunderts  ^Leipzig,  1905),  has 
printed  his  lectures  relating  to  most  of  the  best-known  modem 
Swiss  painters.  Many  splendid  series  of  reproductions  in  various 
departments  of  Swiss  art  have  appeared,  'two  of  the  most  striking 
being  the  three  series  of  Handzetcknungen  schweizerischer  Meister 
des  XTk-xmU.  Jakrkunderts  (Basel,  from  1904);  and  the  Kunstdenk- 
mdler  der  Sckweiz  (2nd  series,  Geneva,  from  1901),  to  whkh  we  may 
add  R.  Anheisser's  Altschweizerische  Baukunst  (Bern,  1906-1907); 
R.  Hinderer,  Alte  schweizer  Bauweise  (Frankfort,  1907);  and  the 
four  series  (Bern,  1883^1867)  of  £.  von  Rodt's  Kunstgeschichtliche 
Denkudler  der  Sckweiz,  The  most  artistic  and  accurate  repro- 
ductions of  Swiss  costumes  are  the  thirty-six  coloured  plates, 
drawn  after  originals,  published  by  Fr.  Julie  Heierli  (ZUrich,  1897, 
sqq.),  under  the  title  of  Die  schweizer  Trachten  vom  xtdi.-^nx. 
Jakrhundert* 

L  History. — The  great  collection  (officially  published  in  32  vols., 
I85&-I9Q5)  entitled  Amtliche  Sammlung.  der  dltem  eidgendssischen 
i4&5cAtA^  contains  all  the  recesses  of  the  Diet,  &c.,  from  1245  to  1848, 
and  is  absolutely  indispensable.  A  series  of  selected  extracts  from 
chroniclers,  documents,  &c.,  is  given  in  W.  Oechsli's  Quellenbuck 
zur  Sckweizergesckickte  (2  vols.  2nd  ed.  of  vol.  i.  1901,  and  ist  ed. 
of  vol.  ii.,  Zurich,  1893).  The  texts  (with  short  introductions)  of 
all  the  Federal  Constitutions  from  1798  onwards  are  conveniently 
collected  in  S.  Kaiser  and  J.  Strickler's  Geschichte  und  Texte  der 
Bundesverfassungen  der  schwieiz,  Eidgenossenschaft  von  i^gS  bis  zur 
Gegenwart  (Bern,  1901).  The  texts  of  the  eariy  alliances  (1291- 
1513)  are  reprinted  in  J.  von  Ah's  Die  Bundesbriefe  der  alien  Eidge- 
nossen  (Einsiedeln,  1891),  while  a  commentary  on  all  the  Federal 
Constitutions  from  1291  (with  reprints  of  certain  texts)  is  furnished 
by  C.  Hihy  in  his  Die  Bundesverfassungen  der  sckweiz.  Eidgenossen^ 
schaft  (Bern,  1891 ;  also  in  French).  For  more  recent  documents 
and  laws  see  the  Amtliche  Sammlung  der  Bundesgesetze  (from  1849 
onwards),  which  are  conveniently  arranged  and  classified  by  P. 
Wolf  in  his  Die  schweizerische  Bundesg^setzgebung  (2nd  ed.,  3  vols., 
Basel,  1905-1908).  G.  von  Wyss's  Geschichte  der  Historiographie 
in  der  Schweiz  (ZUrich,  1895)  ^^  3°  admirable  guide  to  the  works 
and  lives  of  all  Swiss  historians  up  to  about  1850,  while  all  arti* 
cles  (published  in  Swiss  periodicals  from  1812  to  1900)  relating  to 
the  subject  are  most  carefully  indexed  and  classified  in  J.  L. 
Brandstetter  and  H.  Barth's  Repertorium  aber  die  in  Zeit-  und 
Sampielschriften  enthaltenen  Auis&tze  und  Mitteilungen  schweizer' 
geschichtlichen  Inhaltes  (2  vols.,  Basel,  1892  and  1906). 

The  latest  revised  texts  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  (often) 
of  the  cantonal  constitutions  can  be  procured  separately,  but  the 
last  official  collection  of  all  in  one  volume  dates  from  1891  (Recueil 
des  constitutions  fidSrales  el  cantonales),  since  which  time  many 
changes  have  been  made.  These  can  generally  be  discovered,  and 
much  valuable  present-day  knowledge  of  Swis^  matters  gained,  in 
C.  Hilty's  Politisches  Jahrbuch  der  schweizer,  Eidgenossenschaft 
(published  at  Bern  annually  since  1886). 

The  best  general  recent  histories  are  J.  Dierauer,  Geschichte  der 
sch^ueizerischen  Eidgenossenschaft  (3  vola,  up  to  *i648,  ZUrich,  1887- 
1007  to  be  continued),  which  |^ves  in  detail  the  original  authorities  and 
the  statements  of  modem  writers  for  every  point ;  W.  D.  ^fcCnickan, 
Tke  Rise  of  the  Swiss  Republic  (2nd  ed..  New  York,  1901),  and  B. 
van  Muyden,  Histoire  de  la  noHon  suisse  (3  vols.,  Lausanne,  1896- 
1899).  Some  of  the  older  histories  (such  as  those  of  Daguet  and 
Dfindliker)  may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage,  while  W.  Oechsli's 
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Lebrbuck  fUr  detp  GeschichtsunUrricht  in  det  Sekunddrschide  (Ziirich, 
1885),  is  very  accurate  and  handy.  Far  more  popular  in  style  than 
any  yet  mentioned  are  J.  Sutz's  Schweiztr-Gesckichte  fur  das  Volk 
trzanli  (La  Chaux  de  Fonds,  1899),  and  A.  Gobat^  Histaire  dt  la 
Suisse  raconUe  au  peuple  (Neuchitel,  1900).  A  very  attractive 
summary  (including  social  and  economical  history)  is  given  in  H. 
Vulli^ty  s  La  Suisse  d  trovers  Us  Ages  (Basel  and  Geneva,  1901). 

J.  Heierli's  UrgeschicJUe  der  Schweiz  (Zikich,  190 1)  has  superseded 
all  earlier  works  (such  as  Heer)  on  prehistoric  Switzerland.  The 
authentic  early  history  of  the  Confederation  (seealso  Tell,  Tschudi, 
and  Winkelried)  is  admirably  told  in  W.  Oechsli's  Die  Anfdnge 
der  sckweiurischen  Eidgenossenschaft  (Zurich,  i8^i»  also  in  French )r 
as  well  as  in  the  older  work  by  A.  Rilliet,jLe5  Origines  de  la  confidira^ 
iion  Suisse  (2nd  ed.,  Geneva  and  Basel,  1869J.  For  the  earlier 
medieval  history  (1273-1334)  J.  E.  Kopp's  ueschichte  der  eidg&- 
ndssiscken  BUnde  (5  vols.,  Leipzig,  Lucerne  and  Basel,  1845-1882) 
is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  information,  while  the  medieval 
political  Swiss  system  in  relation  to  the  empire  has  been 
very  clearly  described  by  W.  Oechsli  in  his  article  (published 
in  vol.  v.,  1800,  of  Hilty's  PolUisches  Jahrbuch)  *'  Die  Bezieh- 
ungen  der  schweiz.  Eidgenossenschaft  zum  Reiche  bis  zum 
Schwabenkrieg,  1499/'  while  the  same  writer's  article  (pub- 
lished in  vol.  xiii.,  1888,  of  the  Jahrbuch  fiir  schweizensche 
Geschichte)  **  Orte  und  Zugewandte,"  gives  an  admirable  account 
of  the  relations  of  many  small  districts  and  towns  to  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, as  "  allies,  from  the  earliest  times  to  1798.  The  two 
following  works  trace  certain  phenomena  throughout  Swiss  history 
— P.  Schweizer,  Geschichte  der  schtoeixerischen  NeutralUdt  (Frauen- 
feld,  1895),  and  J.  SchoUenberger,  Geschichte  der  schweizer.  Politik 
(2  vols.,  Frauenfeld,  1906  and  1908).  As  to  the  more  recent  history 
of  Switzerland  (since  1798)  see,  besides  various  articles  in  Hilty  s 
Jahrbuch,  C  Hilty,  OffentUche  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Hebfetik  (Bern, 
1878);  W.  Oechsli,  Geschichte  der  Schweiz  im  xix.  Jahrhundert 
(vol.  i.,  L.eipzig,  1903,  extends  from  1798  to  1813);  F.  Burckhardt, 
Die  schweizerische  Emiffraiion^  i^gS-iQOi  (Basel,  1908);  B.  van 
Muyden,  La  Suisse  sous  le^acte  de  1815  (2  vols.,  1815-1838, 
Lausanne,  1 890-1891 ) ;  G.  H.  Dufour,  Der  Sonderbunds-Krieg  und  die 
Ereignisse  van  18 $6  in  Neuenburg  (Basel,  1876;  also  in  French,  Parist 
1876) ;  G.  Grote,  Seven  Letters  concerning  the  Politics  of  Switzerland 
(18^7,  enlarged  ed.,  London,  1876);  T.  Curti,  Die  scbweieerischen 
Vdksrechte,  1848-jgoo  (Bern,  1900);  J.  SchoUenberger,  Die  Schweiz 
sett  1848  (Berlin,  1008) ;  and  the  blue-book  (London,  1848)  entitled 
Correspondence  Relative  to  the  Affairs  of  Switzerland^  with  the 
following  volumes  of  memoirs  by  Swiss  statesmen:  A.  P.  Segesser, 
FUnf  und  vierzig  Jahre  im  luzernischen  Staatsdienst,  1841-188/ 
(Bern,  1887) ;  J.  CKern,  Souvenirs  politiques,  1838-1883  (Bern,  1887) ; 
and  Numa  Droz,  Etudes  et  Portraits  pohttques  (Geneva,  1895),  as  well 
as  lives  of  others.  For  the  nistory  ol  Switzerland  in  the  lotn  century 
see  T.  Curti,  Geschichte  der  Schweiz  im  xix.  Jahrhundert  (Neuch&tel, 
1902),  and  the  work  entitled  La  Suisse  au  xix^  sihcle  (3  vols., 
Lausanne,  1 899-1900;  also  issued  in  German). 

The  following  works  are  very  useful  for  various  departments  of 
Swiss  history:  Genealogisches  Handbuch  zur  schweizer  Geschichte 
(in  course  of  publication  since  1900  at  Zurich) ;  P.  Ganz,  Geschichte 
der  heraldtschen  Kunst  in  der  Schweiz  im  ooU.  and  miu  Jahrhundert 
(Frauenfeld,  1899);  £.  Schulthess,  Die  Stddte-  und  Landes-Siegel 
der  Schweiz  (Zurich,  1853) ;  P.  KUpfer's  Armorial  des  villes  suisses 
(120  shields,  Basel,  1885) ;  A.  Gautier,  Les  Armoiries  et  Us  couleurs  de 
la  confidiration  et  des  cantons  suisses  (2nd  ed.,  Geneva  and  Basel, 
1879);  ^^^  L.  Tobler's  Schweizerische  Volkslieder  (2  vols.,  Frauen- 
feld, 1882-1884;  many  historical  ballads,  texts  with  introductions). 
The  best  historical  atlas  is  the  Historisch-geographischer  Atlas  der 
Schweiz  by  J.  C.  VSgelin,  G.  Meyer  von  Knonau  and  G.  von  Wyss 
(n6w  ed.,  Zurich,  1870),  while  L.  Poirier-Delay  and  F,  MUllhaupt's 
Historischer  Atlas  der  Schweiz  (Bern,  1898),  and  J.  S.  Gerster's 
small  maps  (Zurich,  1886)  are  also  useful.  There  is  a  set  of  small 
Swiss  historical  maps  in  one  sheet  (No.  25)  in  Droysen's  Allgemeiner 
historischer  Atlas  (Bielefeld,  1886),  and  a  single  general  one  (No. 
44)  in  R.  L.  Poole's  Historical  Atlas  of  Modem  Europe  (Oxford,  1902). 

For  the  pre- 1798  constitution  of  Switzerland  see  J.  Simler,  De 
Helvetiae  republicd  (Zurich  1576;  also  in  German  and  French), 
and  Abraham  Stanyan's  An  Account  of  Switzerland  (London,  17 14). 

The  best  and  most  recent  works  on  the  existing  Swiss  constitution 
of  1874  and  its  history  are  the  large  volume  by  W.  Burckhardt, 
Kommentar  der  schweiz.  Bundesverfassung  von  1874  (Bern,  190O, 
and  the  smaller  one  by  J.  SchoUenberger,  Bundesverfassung  der 
Schweiz.  Eidgenossenschaft.  Kommentar  mil  Einleitung  (Berlin, 
1905;,  while  the  same  author's  Das  Bundesstaatsrecht  der  schweiz. 
GeschichU  und  System  (Berlin,  1902)  and  his  Grundriss  der  Staats- 
und  Verwaltungsrechts  der  schweiz.  Kantone  (2  vols.,  Zurich,  1898- 
1899)  are  clear,  and,  especially  the  last-named,  very  useful  as  to 
cantonal  matters.  In  English  there  is  nothing  better  than  J.  M. 
Vincent's  Government  in  Switzerland  (New  York  and  London,  1900), 
for  the  work  by  F.  O.  Adams  and  C.  D.  Cunningham  is  not  very 
satisfactory,  thous:h  better  in  its  French  edition  (Basel  and  Geneva, 
1890)  than  in  its  original  EngUsh  shape  (London,  i88s[).  The 
decisions  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Tribunal  as  to  Swiss  constitutional 
law  are  collected  (up  to  the  end  of  1002)  in  L.  R.  von  Salis's 
Schweizerisches  Bundesrecht  (2nd  ed.,  5  vols.,  Bern,  1903-1904),  while 


H.  Ryifel's  Die  schweiger»  Landzmmnden  (Zurich^  1904)  and  T. 
Curti  s  Die  schweizer.  Volksrechte  (Bern,  1900)  touch  on  special  sides 
of  the  subject.  See,  too.  Commune  (Swiss)  and  Referendum  and 
Initiative.  Many  of  the  older  works  are  stUl  worth  consulting* 
such  as  those  by  Snell  (1830-1844),  Stettler  (1847),  Uilmer  (1862- 
1866),  Pfaff  (1870),  BluntschU  (2nd  ed.,  1875),  Meyer  (1875-1878), 
Dubs  (1878),  OreUi  (1885),  and  Blumer  (latest  ed.,  vol.  i., 
1891 ;  vols.  ii.  and  iii.,  1880-1887).  There  are  also  useful  articles 
in  Furrer's  and  Reichesberg's  dictionaries.  J.  J.  Blumer's  Staats- 
und  Rechtseeschichte  der  schweiz.  Demokratieen  (2  vols.,  St  GaU,  1850- 
i8s8)  deate  coUectively  with  the  old  democratic  cantons— Uri, 
Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  Glarus,  Zu^  and  Appenzell — and  is  still 
very  useful  for  local  history ;  the  special  works  as  to  the  constitutional 
history  of  other  cantons  are  mentioned  in  the  articles  relating  to 
them.  A  general  theoretical  work  on  federal  constitutions  in 
general  is  L.  le  Fur's  Eta  F4d6ral  et  Conf4diration  d'Mais  (Paris, 
1896),  vol.  i.  of  a  new  German  edition  01  which  (prepared  by  the 
author  with  the  help  of  P.  Posener)  appeared  at  Breslau  in  1902 ; 
this  is  more  up  to  date  than  E.  A.  Freeman's  Federal  Government 
(new  ed.  of  vol.  i.,  London,  1893),  or  than  J.  B.  Westerkamp's 
Staatenbund  und  Bundesstaat  (Leipzig,  1900), 

There  is  no  really  satisfactory  general  ecclesiastical  history  of  ^ 
Switzerland  before  the  Reformation,  though  monojuraphs  abound, 
and  much  material  has  been  coUected  in  the  Zeiischrtft  fUr  Schweizer-^ 
ische  Kirchengeschichte  (Stans,  from  1907).  £.  E^  Gelpke's  Kirchen' 
geschichte  der  Schweiz  (2  vols.,  Bern,  1 856-1 861)  is  now  out  of  date* 
and  only  includes  the  earl>r  portion  of  the  period  (it  is  written 
from  a  Protestant  standpoint),  while  vol.  u.  of  B.  Fteiscblin's 
Studien  und  Beitrdge  zur  schweizer.  Kirchengeschichte  (Lucerne, 
1 902-1903)  includes  the  period  800  to  1520,  but  is  written 
from  a  strong  Romanist  point  of  view.  As  to  the  early 
history  consult  E.  Egli's  Dte  christlichen  Inschriften  der  Schweiz 
von  iv^x.  Jahrhundert  (Zurich,  1895),  and  his  Kirchengeschichte 
der  Schweiz  bis  auf  Karl  den  Grossen  (Zurich,  1893);  S.  Guyer, 
Die  christlichen  Denkmdler  des  ersten  Jahrtausends  in  der  Schweiz 
(Leipzig,  1907);  A.  LUtolf,  Die  Glaubensboten  der  Schweiz 
vor  St  Gallus  (Lucerne,  1 871);  and  E.  F.  Gelpke,  Die  christliche 
Sagengeschichte  der  Schweiz  (Bern,  1862).  As  to  the  medieval 
saints  in  Switzerland  see  £.  A.  StUckelberg,  Geschichte  der  Reliquien 
in  der  Schweiz  (2  vols.,  Zurich  and  Basel,  1902  and  IQ08),  and  his 
Die  schweiz.  HeUigen  des  Mittelalters  (Zurich,  1903),  and  J.  Genoud's 
Les  Saints  de  la  Suisse  fran^ise  (new  ed.,  2  vols.,  Fribourg,  1897). 
For  the  documentary  history  of  some  of  the  medieval  Swiss  dioceses 
see  Regesta  episcoporum  constantiensium^  edited  by  P.  Ladewig 
and  T.  MUller  (2  vols.,  from  596  to  1383,  as  yet  published,  Innsbruck, 
1895  and  1905);  M.  Besson,  Rechercnes  sur  Us  origines  des  ivich^s 
de  Genhve,  Lausanne,  et  Sion  (Fribourg,  1906) «  and  L.  Stouff,  Le 
Pouvoir  temporal  des  6viques  de  BdU  (2  vols.,  Paris,  189I).  £.  E. 
von  MUlinen's  Helvetia  sacra  (2  vols.,  Bern,  1858  and  1861)  gives 
the  succession  of  the  various  bishops,  abbots,  provosts,  &c.,  but 
requires  bringing  up  to  date.  For  the  medieval  Swiss  monasteries 
we  have  Die  Regesten  der  Archive  in  der  schweiz.  Eidgenossenschaft 
(edited  by  T,  von  Mohr;  2  vols.,  Coire,  1851-1854),  though  it  refers 
only  to  a  few  monasteries,  for  which  it  is  indispensable,  while  Arnold 
NUscheler's  Die  Gotteshduser  der  Schweiz  (3  pts.,  Zurich,  1864-1873, 
continued  by  the  author  and  others  in  the  Geschichtsfreund  and 
Argavia,  complete  index  issued  as  an  appendix  to  the  Anzeiger  fUr 
schweizerische  Geschichte,  1900)  is  most  valuable  and  useful.  Some 
of  the  great  monasteries  have  histories  of  their  own,  such  as  Einsie- 
deln  (g.v.),  Engelberg  (q.v.),  and  Muri,  the  last  by  Pater  M.  Kiem, 
Geschichte  der  Benedictiner*Abtei  Muri  (2  vols.,  Stans,  1888  and  1891). 
Two  monographs  may  be  mentioned :  R.  G.  Bindschedler,  Kirch" 
liches  Asylrecht  und  Freistdtten  in  der  Schweiz  (Stuttgart,  1906),  and 
Aufiiista  Steinberg,  Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  der  Schweiz 
wdirend  des  Mittelalters  (Zurich,  1903).  For  the  Reformation  and 
later  times  consult  (on  the  Protestant  side),  besides  biographies,  &c., 
of  Calvin  and  Zwingli  {qq.  v.),  E.  Bloesch,  GeschichU  der  schweizerisch" 
reformierten  Kirchm  (2  vols.,  Bern,  1898-1899);  and  W.  Hadorn, 
GeschichU  des  Pietismus  in  der  schweiz.  reform.  Kirchen  (Constance, 
1 901),  and  the  same  author's  KirchengeschichU  der  reformierten 
Schweiz  (since  1906).  F.  Meyer's  work.  Die  evangelische  Gemeinde 
in  Locarno  (2  vols.,  Zurich,  1836),  treats  of  an  important  event  of  I 
that  period.  The  Romanist  standpoint  is  presented  in  vols.  iii.  • 
and  iv.  (1904  saq.)  of  Fleischlin's  work  mentioned  above,  and  also 
in  J.  G.  Mayer  s  Das  Conzil  von  Trient  und  die  Gegenreformation 
in  der  Schweiz  (2  vols.,  Stans,  1901  and  1903). 

For  more  modem  days  the  best  book,  especialh^  from  the  consti- 
tutional side,  is  C.  Gareis  and  P.  Zom,  Staat  und  Kirche  in  der  Schweiz 
(2  vols.,  Zurich,  1 877-1 878),  which  tells  the  stoiy  down  to  the  date 
of  publication.  Special  subjects  are  treated  of  m  M.  Kothing,  Die 
Bisthumsverhandlunren  der  schweizerisch^konstanzischen  Didzesan- 
stdnde  von  1803-1802  (Schwyz,  1863) ;  F.  Troxler,  Der  Kulturkampf 
von  1863-1888  (Bienne,  1889) ;  Ch.  Woeste,  Histoire  du  Culturkampf 
en  Suisse,  1871-1886  (Brussels,  1887,  Romanist  work);  and  r. 
Gschwind,  Geschichte  der  EntsUhung  der  christkatholischen  Kirche 
der  Schweiz  (vol.  i.  appeared  at  Basel  in  1904).  The  work  by  A. 
BUchi  entitled  Die  katnolische  Kirche  in  der  Schweiz  (Munich,  1902) 
gives  a  full  and  authorized  account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Switzerland. 
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c.  Liieraturtr-^Tor  the  S^ss  tm^ieval  MInnmngers  see  Karl 
BartiBch,  Die.  sekweiur  Minn^dnger  (Frauenfeld,  1887,  texts,  with 
introductions) ;  ^d  for  popular  ballads,  historical  or  not,  L.  Tobler, 
Schweizerische  Volkslieder  (2  vols.,  Frauenfeld,  1882-1884,  texts, 
with  notes  and  introductions).  In  general  consult  J.  BSchtold, 
Geschichte  der  detttschen  Literatur  in  der  Sckweiz  (Frauenfeld,  '1892)  j 
£.  H.  GauUieur,  Etudes  sur  Vhistoire  litiSraire  de  la  Suisse  fran^e^ 
parHcuid^remen$  dans  la  seconde  moitie  du  mii"^  siicle  (Paris,  1856); 
r.  Cjodet,  Histaire  litUraire  de  la  Suisse  romande  (2nd  ed.,  Neuchatel 
and  Paris,  1895);  H.  E.  Jenny,  Die  Alpendichlung  der  deutschen 
Sthweiz  (Bern,  1905);  J.  C.  Morikofer,  Die  schweizerische  Literatur 
des  xoibL  Jahrhunderts  (Leipzig,  1861);  F.  Rausch,  Geschichte  der 
Literatur  des  rhato^ramanischin  Volkes  (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1870)  \  Virgile,Rosscl,  Histoire  littSraire  de  la  Suisse  romande  (2  vols., 
Geneva  and  Paris,  1889-1891);  R.  Weber,  Die  poelische  National- 
literatur  der  deutschen  Schwetz  (3  vols.,  Clams,  1 866-1 867).  For  the 
more  recent  Swiss  writeiB  see  the  literary  dections  of  the  work 
entitled  La>  Suisse  au  xix^  sihcle,  voL  ii.  ch.  4  (Lausanne,  1880- 
1900),  and  the  biographers  of  the  several  writers  noted  under  the 
separate  articles.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

SWOLD  (or  Swold),  BATTLE  OP,  the  most  famous  of  the 
sea-fights  of  the  ancient  Norsemen:  It  took  place  on  the  9th 
of  September  1000.  The  place  cannot  now  be  identified,  as  the 
formation  of  the  Baltic  coast  has  been  much  modified  in  the 
course  of  subsequent  centuries,  partly  by  the  gradual  silting  up 
of  the  sea,  and  partly  by  the  storms  of  the  14th  century.  Swold 
was  an  island  probably  on  the  North  German  coast,  hear  Rtigen. 
The  battle  was  fought  between  Olaf  Trygvesson,  king  of  Norway, 
and  a  coalition  of  his  enemies — Eric  Hakonson,  his  cousin  and 
rival;  Olaf,  the  king  of  Sweden;  and  Swcyn  Forkbeard,  king  of 
Denmark.  The  poets,  and  the  poetically  minded  authors  of  the 
sagas,  who  are  the  only  authorities,  have  told  the  story  with 
many  circumstances  of  romance.  But  when  the  picturesque 
details,  which  also  have  no  doubt  at  least  a  foundation  of  truth, 
are  taken  at  their  true  value,  the  account  of  the  battle  still 
presents  a  very  trustworthy  picture  of  the  sea-fighting  of  the 
Norsemen.  Olaf  had  been  during  the  summer  in  the  eastern 
Baltic.  The  allies  lay  in  wait  for  him  at  the  island  of  Swold  on 
his  way  home.  The  Norse  king  had  with  him  seventy-one 
vessels,  but  part  of  them  belonged  to  an  associate,  Sigwald,  a 
chi^.of  the  Jomsburg  vikings,  who  was  an  agent  of  his  enei?iies, 
and  who  deserted  him.  Olaf's  own  ships  went  past  the  anchor- 
age of  Eric  Hakonson  and  his  allies  in  a  long  column  without 
order,  as  no  attack  was  expected.  The  king  was  in  the  rear  of 
the  whole  of  his  best  vessels.  The  allies  allowed  the  bulk  of  the 
Norse  ships  to  pass,  and  then  stood  out  to  attack  Olaf.  He 
might  have  run  past  them  by  the  use  of  sail  and  oar  to  escape, 
but  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  Norse  warrior  he  refused  to  flee, 
and  turned  to  give  battle  with  the  eleven  ships  immediately 
about  him.  The  disposition  adopted  was  one  which  is  found 
recurring  in  many  sea-fights  of  the  middle  ages  where  a  fleet 
had  to  fight  on  the  defensive.  Olaf  lashed  his  ships  side  to  side, 
his  own-^the  "Long  Serpent,"  the  finest  war-vessel  as  yet  built 
in  the  north — ^being  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  where  her  bows 
projected  beyond  the  others.  The  advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  that  it  left  all  hands  free  to  fight,  a  barrier  coidd  be 
formed  with  the  oars  and  yards,  and  the  enemy's  chance  of 
making  use  of  his  superior  numbers  to  attack  on  both  sides 
would  be,  as  far  as  possible,  limited — a  great  point  when  all 
fighting  was  with  the  sword,  or  with  such  feeble  missile  weapons 
as  bows  and  javelins.  The  Norse  long  ships  were  high  in  the 
bulwark — or,  as  the  Greeks  would  have  said,  "  cataphract." 
Olaf,  in  fact,  turned  his  eleven  ships  into  a  floating  fort.  The 
Norse  writers,  who  are  the  only  authorities,  gave  all  the  credit 
to  their  own  countrymen,  and  according  to  them  all  the  intelli- 
gence of  Olaf's  enemies,  and  most  of  their  valour,  were  to  be 
found  in  Eric  Hakonson.  They  say  that  the  Danes  and  Swedes 
rushed  at  the  front  of  Olaf's  line  without  success.  Eric  Hakon- 
son attacked  the  flank.  His  vessel,  the  "Iron  Ram,"  was 
"bearded,"  that  is  to  say,  strengthened  across  the  bows  by 
bands  of  iron,  and  he  forced  her  between  the  last  and  last  but 
one  of  Olaf's  Kne.  In  this  way  the  Norse  ships  were  carried  one 
by  one,  till  the  "  Long  Serpent "  alone  was  left.  At  last  she 
too  was  overpowered.  Olaf  leapt  into  the  sea  holding,  his 
shield  edgeways,  so  that  he  sank  at  once  and  the  weight  of  his 
hauberk  dragged  him  down.    A  legend  of  later  days  has  it  that 


at  the  last  moment  a  sudden  blaze  of  light  surrounded  the  king, 
and  when  it  cleared  away  he  had  disappeared.  Bling  Olaf  is 
one  of  the  same  company  as  Charlemagne,  King  Arthur  and 
Sebastian  of  Portugal^— the  legendary  heroic  figures  in  whose  death 
the  people  would  not  l)elieve,  and  whose  return  was  looked  for. 

Sot  the  HeimS'Kringla,  in  the  Saga  Library,  trans,  by  W.  Morris 
and  £.  Magmdsson  (1893)  and  the  Saga  of  King  Olaf  Trymoasont 
trans,  by  J,  Sephton  (1895).  (D,  H,) 

SWORD  (O:  Eng.  sweard;  ultimately  from  an  Indo-European 
root  meaning  to  wound),  a  general  term  for  a  haJad  weapon  of 
metal,  characterized  by  a  longish  blade,  and  thus  distinct  from 
all  missile  weapons  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  from 
stafE  weapons — ^the  pike,  bill,  halberd  and  the  like— in  which 
the  metal  head  or  blade  occupies  only  a  fraction  of  the  effective 
length.  The  handle  of  a  sword  provides  a  grip  for  the  hand  that 
wields  it,  or  sometimes  for  two  hands;  it  may  add'  protection, 
and  .in.  mostcpattHlls  does  so  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Still  it  is  alto^her.subordinate  to  the  blade.  For  wont  of  a 
metal-headed  lance  or  axe,  which  indeed  were  of  later  iavention, 
a  sharpened  pole  or  a  thin-edged  paddle  will  serve  the  turn. 
But  a  sword-handle  without  a  blade  is  naught;  and  no  true  sword- 
blade  can  be  made  save  of  metal  capable  of  taking  an  edge  or  point. 

I.  Historical. — There  are  so-called  swords  of  wood  and  even 
stone  to  be  found  in  collections  of  savage  weapons.  But  these 
are  really  flattened  dubs;  and  the  present  writer  Origiaaamd 
agrees  with  the  late  General  Pitt-Rivers  in  not  fi«^ 
believing  that  such  modifications  of  the  dub  have  '^•™■•• 
had  any  appreciable  influence  on  the  form  or  use  of  true  swords. 
On  this  last  point,  however,  the  opinions  of  competent  archaeo- 
logists have  been  much  divided.  We  will  only  remark  that  the 
occurrence  in  objects  of  human  handiwork  of  a  form,  or  even 
a  series  of  forms,  intermediate  between  two  types  is  not  condu- 
sive  evidence  that  those  forms  are  historical  Unks  between  the 
different  types,  or  that  there  is  any  historical  connexion  at  all. 
In  the  absence  of  dates  fixed  by  external  evid^ice  this  kind  of 
comparison  will  sddom  take  us  beyond  plausible  conjecture. 
A  traveller  who  had  never  seen  velodpedes  might  naturally 
suppose,  on  a  first  insi)ection,  that  the  tricycle  was  a  modification 
of  the  old  four-wheeled  vdodpede,  and  the  bicyde  a  still  later 
invention;  but  we  know  that  in  fact  the  order  of  devdopment 
was  quite  different. 

It  is  more  difi&cult  as  a  matter  of  verbal  definition  to  distinguish 
the  sword  from  smaller  hand  weapons.  Thus  an  ordinary 
sword  is  four  or  five  times  as  long  as  an  ordinary  dagger:  but 
there  are  long  daggers  and  short  swords;  ndther  will  the  form  of 
blade  or  handle  afford  any  certain  test.  The  real  difference  lies 
in  the  intended  use  of  the  weapon;  we  assodate  the  sword  with 
open  combat,  the  dagger  with  a  secret  attack  or  the  sudden 
defence  opposed  to  it.  One  might  say  that  a  weapon  too  large 
to  be  concealed  about  the  person  cannot  be  called  a  dagger. 
Again,  there  are  large  knives,  such  as  those  used  by  the  Afridis 
and  Afghans,  which  cui  be  distinguished  from  swords  only  by 
the  greater  breadth  of  the  blade  as  compared  with  its  length. 
Again,  there  are  spedal  types  of  arms,  of  which  the  yataghan 
is  a  good  example,  which  in  their  usual  forms  do  not  look  much 
like  swords,  but  in  others  that  occur  must  be  dassed  as  varieties 
of  the  sword,  rniless  we  keep  them  separate  by  a  more  or  less 
artifidal  theory,  referring  the  tjrpe  as  a  whole  to  a  different  origin. 

Of  the  actual  origin  of  swords  we  have  no  direct  evidence. 
Neither  does  the  English  word  nor,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  any 
of  the  equivi^ent  words  in  other  languages,  Aryan  or  otherwise, 
throw  any  light  (Wi  the  matter.  Daggers  shaped  from  reindeer 
antlers  occur  among  the  earUest  relics  of  man,  and  there  are 
flint  daggers  of  the  Neolithic  period,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  the  mpdd  for  the  first  hand  weapons  made  of 
copper.  Bronze  took  the  place  of  copper  about  2000  B.C.,  and 
the  transition  from  bronze  to  iron  is  assigned  to  the  period  from 
1000  to  700  B.c,^  Whatever  may  be  the  further  discoveries  of 
archaeologists,  we  know  that  swords  are  found  from  the  earliest 

*Asto  the  overlapping  of  the  bronze  and  iron  ages  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  see  Burrows,  The  Discoveries  in  Crete  (1907J, 
p.  214.  As  to  Britain,  O.  Montelius  in  Archaeologia,  61,  pp.  i5S--e; 
Cowper,  Ari  of  Attack,  124  sqq.  (Ulverston,  1906). 
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times  of  which  we  have  any  record  among  all  people  who  have 
acquired  any  skill  in  metal-work.  There  are  two  very  ancient 
types,  which  we  may  call  the  straight-edged  and  the  leaf- 
shaped.  Assyrian  monuments  represent  a  straight  and  narrow 
swordy  better  fitted  for  thrusting  than  cutting.  Bronze  swords 
of  this  form  have  been  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  at 
Mycenae,  side  by  side  with  leaf-shaped  specimens,  and  more 
lately  in  Crete.*  We  have  also  from  Mycenae  some  very  curious 
and  elaborately  wrought  blades,  so  broad  and  short  that  they 
must  be  called  ornamental  daggers  rather  tnan  swords.  The 
leaf-shaped  blade  is  common  everywhere  among  the  remains 
of  men  in  the  "  Bronze  Period  "  of  civilization,  and  this  was  the 
shape  used  by  the  Greeks  in  historical  times,  and  is  the  shape 
f andliar  to  us  in  Greek  works  of  arc  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  say  whether  the  Homeric  heroes  were  conceived  by  the  poet 
as  wearing  the  leaf-shaped  sword,  as  we  see  it,  for  example,  on 
the  Mausoleum  sculptures,  or  a  narrow  straight-edged  blade  of 
the  Minoan  and  Mycenaean  pattern.  In  any  case,  the  sword 
holds  a  quite  inferior  position  with  Greek  warriors  of  all  times. 


{i-j^^kom(kAaid*iGneehiscfuVasenblider;  6-15,  from  lindenachmit,  Trackl  \ 
mmjijfmnt4es  rdmiukm  Bteres  vdhrend  iv  /' 


r  KMstrwaU,  Brunswick,  z88a.) 
Fig.  I. 
1-5,  Greek  Swords  of  the  classical  type;  6-15  Roman  Swords. 

6,  So-called  '*  sword  of  Tiberius  " 
from  Mainz  (Brit.  Mus.). 

7,  Bonn      (private     collection), 
length  765  mm. 

8,  Lqg:ionary       (monument      at 
Wiesbaden). 


9,  Cavalry (monumentat Mainz). 
JO,  Cavalry        (monument       at 

Worms). 
12,  13,  Sword  handles  (Kel  and 

Mainz). 
II,  14,  15,  From  Trajan's  column. 


The  relation  of  the  Minoan  long  sword  to  the  Greek  leaf-shaped 
blade  is  obscure.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  leaf-shape  was 
modified  from  a  longer  straight  blade  for  the  sake  of  handiness 
and  cutting  power,  but  not  less  so  that  the  leaf-shape  was 

'  The  Cretan  finds  are  fully  described  by  Arthur  T.  Evans,  "  The 
Prehistoric  Tombs  of  Knossos,"  (Archaeologia  (1905),  59,  pt.  2;  also 
separately  published  (1906).  There  are  long  (91-95  cm.,  34-1  in.- 
J71  in.)  and  short  (50-61  cm.,  30-^4-2  in.),  swords,  daegers  and 
bronze  knives.  A  nne  original  specimen  and  several  facsimiles 
(Mycenaean  as  well  as  Minoan)  may  be  seen  in  the  Ashmolean. 
Museum  at  Oxford.  Bronze  da^ggers  preceded  both  swords  and  spear- 
heads (Green well  and  Brewis,  in  Archaeologia^  61,  pp.  443,  453). 


ind^endently  produced  by  imitation  in  metal  of  flint  daggers. 
Independence  appears,  on  the  whole,  slightly  more  probable; 
the  existence  of  specimens  which  might  belong  to  an  intermediate 
type  is  only  an  ambiguous  fact  without  a  more  exact  chronology 
than  we  have  as  yet,  as  it  may  be  due  to  experiment  or  imitation 
after  both  types  were  in  use.  Strange  as  it  is  to  a  modem 
swordsman,  representations  in  Minoan  art  seem  to  show  that 
not  only  the  bronze  daggers  but  the  long  swords  were  used  with 
an  overhand  stabbing  action  like  a  modem  Asiatic  dagger.'  The 
handles  are  too  short  for  any  but  a  rigid  grip  without  finger-play. 
Before  about  1500  B.C.  the  rapier  type  was  the  prevailing  one; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  historical  connexion  between  the 
Assyrian  and  the  Minoan  rapiers.  It  is  thought  that  the  leaf- 
shaped  blade  came  to  the  Mediterranean  countries  from  the 
north.  So  far  as  we  know  from  works  of  art,  it  was  mostly  used 
with  a  downright  cutting  blow,  regardless  of  the  consequent 
exposure  of  the  swordsman's  body;  this,  however,  matters  little 
when  defence  is  left  to  a  shield  or  armour,  or  both.  Attic  vases 
also  show  warriors  giving  point,  though  less  often.  The  use 
of  the  sword  as  a  weapon  of  combined  offence  and  defence — 
swordsmanship  as  we  now  understand  it — is  quite  modem.  If 
the  sword  was  developed  from  a  spearhead  or  dagger,  it  would 
naturally  have  been  (and  it  seems  in  fact  to  have  been)  a  thrusting 
weapon  before  it  was  a  cutting  one.  But  when  we  come  to  . 
historical  times  we  find  that  uncivilized  people  use  only  the  edge, 
and  that  the  effective  use  of  the  point  is  a  mark  of  advanced 
skill  and  superior  civilization.  The  Romans  paid  special 
attention  to  it,  and  Tacitus  tells  us  how  Agricola's  legionaries 
made  short  work  of  the  clumsy  and  pointless  arms  of  the  Britons 
when  battle  was  fairly  joined.'  The  tradition  was  preserved 
at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Vegetius,  who,  as  a  technical 
writer,  gives  details  of  the  Roman  soldier's  sword  exercise. 
Asiatics  to  this  day  treat  the  sword  merely  as  a  cutting  weapon, 
and  most  Asiatic  swords  cannot  be  handled  in  any  other  way. 

The  normal  types  of  swords  which  we  meet  with  in  historical 
times,  and  from  which  all  forms  now  in  use  among  civilized  nations 
are  derived,  may  be  broadly  classified  as  straight- 
edged  or  curved.  In  the  straight-edged  type,  in  itself  j^j^!^ 
a  very  ancient  one,  either  thrusting  or  cutting 
qualities  may  predominate,  and  the  blade  may  be  double-edged  or 
single-edged.  The  double-edged  form  was  prevalent  in  Europe 
down  to  the  17th  century.  The  single-edged  blade,  or  back- 
sword as  it  was  called  in  England,  is  well  exemplified  among  the 
Scottish  weapons  commonly  but  improperly  known  as  claymores 
(the  real  claymore,  i.e.  great  sword,  daidheamh  mdr,  is  an  earlier 
medieval  form),  and  is  now  all  but  exclusively  employed  for 
military  weapons.  But  these,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been 
more  or  less  influenced  by  the  curved  Oriental  sabre.  Among 
early  double-edged  swords  the  Roman  pattern  (gladius,  the 
thrusting  sword,  contrasted  with  the  barbarian  ensis)  stands  out 
as  a  workmanlike  and  formidable  weapon  for  close  fight.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  Roman  tradition  disappeared,  and  a  new 
start  was  made  from  the  clumsy  barbarian  arm  which  the 
Romans  had  despised.  Gradually  the  broad  and  all  but  pointless 
blade  was  lightened  and  tapered,  and  the  thrust,  although  its 
real  power  was  unknown,  was  more  or  less  practised  from  the 
1 2th  century  onwards.  St  Louis  anticipated  Napoleon  in 
calling  on  his  men  to  use  the  point;  and  the  heroes  of  dismounted 
combats  in  the  Mcrt€  d^ Arthur  are  described  as  "  foining  "  at . 
one  another.  In  the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century  a  well- 
proportioned  and  well-mounted  cut-and-thrust  sword  was  in 
general  use,  and  great  artistic  ingenuity  was  expended,  for  those 
who  could  afford  it,  on  the  mounting  and  adornment.  The 
growth  and  variations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  hilt,  curiously 
resembling  those  of  a  living  species,  would  alone  be  matter 
enough  for  an  archaeological  study.  One  peculiar  form,  that  of 
the  Scottish  basket-hilt,  derived  from  the  Venetian  pattern 
known  as  schiavone^  has  persisted  without  material  change. 

"  As  the  spear  still  was  in  historical  times  (Furtwangler-Reichhold, 
Gr.  Vasenmalerei,  iii.  122). 

^  Agric.  36:  "  Britannorum  gtadii  sine  mucrone  complexum 
armonim  et  in  aperto  pugnam  non  tolerabant."  The  short  Roman 
infantry  sword*  nowever,  dates  only  from  the  Second  Punic  War.  . 
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Quite  different  from  the  European  models  is  the  crescent- 
shaped  Asiatic  sabre,  commonly  called  sdmitar.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  distinct  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
in  time  or  place.  Dr  R«  Forrer  thinks  the  whole  family  of 
curved  swords  was  developed  from  bronze  knives.  The  FrasJdsh 
$crantasax  would  then  rq>resent  an  int^mediate  type.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  fame  of  the  Damascus  manufacture  of 
sword-blades  is  ol  great  antiquity,  as  is  also  that  of  Khor&s&n, 
still  the  centre  of  the  best  Eastern,  work  of  this  kind.  Who- 
ever first  made  these  blades  had  conceived  a  very  definite  idea 
— that  of  gaining  a  maximum  of  cutting  power  rjqpardless  of 
loss  in  other  qualities — and  executed  it  in  a  maimer  not  to  be 
improved  upon.  The  action  of  the  curved  edge  in  delivering 
a  blow  is  to  present  an  oblique  and  therefore  highly  acute-angled 
section  of  the  blade  to  the  object  struck,  so  that  in  effect  the 
cut  is  given  with  a  finer  edge  than  could  safely  be  put  on  the 
blade  in  its  direct  transverse  section.  In  a  well-made  sabre 
the  setting  of  the  Uade  with  regard  to  the  handle  ('*  leading 
forward  ")  is  likewise  ordered  with  a  view  to  this  result.  And 
the  cutting  power  of  a  weapon  so  shaped  and  mounted  is  un- 
doubtedly very  great*    But  the  use  of  the  point  is  abandoned. 


(Reproduced 
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^___ ^       I's  lUustraM  Handbook  of  Indian  Amu, 

r  the  India  Office,  z88o,  new  ed.  sJ,  Indian  and  Oriental  Armour,  1896.) 

Fig.  2. — Oriental  Swords. 

1,2,  Decorated  Persian  arms.  6,  Persian  talwar. 

3,  Gauntlet  sword.  8,  Kukri  (Nepal). 

4,  Common  type  of  talwar  (North-  7, 9^  10,  Mahratta,  showing  tran- 

West  Provinces).  sition  to  gauntlet  sword. 

5,  Yataghan  type. 

and  the  capacities  of  defensive  use  (to  which  Orientals  pay  little 
or  no  attention)  much  diminished.  These  drawbacks  have 
caused  the  sdmitar  type,  after  being  in  fashion  for  European 
light  cavahry  during  the  period  of  Napoleon's  wars  and  some- 
what longer,  to  be  discarded  in  our  own  time.    But,  as  long  as 


Easterns  adhere  to  their  rigid  grasp  of  a  small  handle  and  sweep- 
ing cut  delivered  from  the  shoulder,  the  Persian  sdmitar  or 
Indian  talwar  will  remain  the  natural  weapon  of  the  eastern 
horseman.  Indian  and  Persian  swords  are  often  richly  adorned; 
but  their  ^propriate  beauty  is  in  the  texture  of  the  sted  itself, 
the  *^  damascening "  or  "  watering  **  which  distinguishes  a 
superior  from  a  common  specimen. 

There  are  spedal  Asiatic  varieties  of  curved  blades  of  which 
the  origin  is  more  or  less  uncertain.  Among  these  the  most 
remarkable  is  perhaps  the  yataghan,  a  weapon  pretty  much 
coextensive  with  the  Mahonmiedan  world,  though  it  is  reported 
to  be  not  common  in  Persia.  It  was  imported  from  Africa, 
through  a  French  imitation,  as  the  modd  of  the  sword-bayonets 
which  were  common  for  about  a  generation  in  European  armies: 
probably  the  French  authorities  caught  at  it  to  satisfy  the 
sentiment,  which  lingered  in  continental  armies  long  after  it 
had  disappeared  in  England,  that  even  the  infantry  soldier  after 
the  invention  of  the  bayonet  must  have  some  kind  of  sword. 
A  compact  and  formidable  hand  weapon  was  thus  turned  into 
a  dimisy  and  top>-heavy  pike.  If  we  try  to  make  a  bayonet 
that  will  cut  cabbages,  we  may  or  may  not  get  a  useful  chopper, 
but  we  shall  certainly  get  a  very  bad  bayonet.  The  modem 
short  sword-bayonet  is  a  reversion  to  the  original  dagger  type, 
and  not  open  to  this  objection.  The  double  curve  of  the  yata- 
ghan is  substantially  identical  with  that  of  the  Gurkha  knife 
(kukrt),  though  the  latter  is  so  much  broader  as  to  be  more  like 
a  woodman's  than  a  soldier's  instrument.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  there  is  any  historical  connexion.  Similar 
needs  are  often  capable  of  giving  rise  to  similar  inventions 
without  imitation  or  communication.  There  are  yet  other 
varieti^,  belonging  to  widely  spread  families  of  weapons,  which 
have  acquired  a  strong  individuality.  Such  are  the  swords 
of  Japan,  whidi  are  the  highly  perfected  working  out  of  a  general 
Indo-Chinese  type;  they  are  powerful  weapons  and  often 
beautifully  made,  but  a  European  swordsman  wotdd  find  them 
ill-balanced,  and  the  Japanese  Style  of  sword-play,  being  two- 
handed,  has  little  to  teach  us. 

Other  sorts  of  weapons,  again,  are  so  peculiar  in  form  or 
historical  derivation,  or  both,  as  to  rduse  to  be  referred  to  any 
of  the  normal  divisions.  The  long  straight  gauntlet-hilted 
sword  {pafdf  fig.  3)  found  both  among  the  Mahrattas  in  the 
south  of  India  and  among  the  Sikhs  and  Rajputs  in  the  north, 
is  an  dongated  form  of  the  broad-bladed  dagger  with  a  cross-bar 
handle  {katdr,  figs.  9, 10),  as  is  shown  by  a  transitional  form,  much 
resembling  in  shape  and  size  of  blade  the  medieval  English 
anlace,  and  furnished  with  a  guard  for  the  back  of  the  hand. 
This  last-mentioned  pattern  seems,  however,  to  be  limited  to 
a  comparativdy  small  region.  When  once  the  combination 
of  a  long  blade  with  the  gauntlet  hilt  was  arrived  at,  any  straight 
blade  might  be  so  mounted;  and  many  appear  on  examination 
to  be  of  European  workmanship — German,  Spanish  or  Italian. 
There  are  various  other  Oriental  arms,  notably  in  the  Malay 
group,  as  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  they  are  properly 
swords  or  not.  The  Malay  "  parang  latok  "  is  a  kind  of  elongated 
chopper  sharpened  by  being  bevelled  off  to  an  edge  on  one  side, 
and  thus  capable  of  cutting  only  in  one  direction.  The  anlace 
inddentally  mentioned  above  seems  to  be  merely  an  overgrown 
dagger;  the  name  occurs  only  in  English  and  Wdsh;  in  which 
language  first,  or  whence  the  name  or  thing  came,  is  unknown. 

In  the  course  of  the  i6th  century  the  straight  two-edged 
sword  of  all  work  was  lengthened,  narrowed,  and  more  findy 
pointed,  till  it  became  the  Italian  and  Spanish  L^toreara- 
rapier,  a  weapon  still  furnished  with  cutting  edges,  P««i  De- 
but used  chiefly  for  thrusting.  We  cannot  say  how  *^*»P«*"^ 
far  this  transition  was  influenced  by  the  estoc  or  Panzerstecher,^ 
a  late  medieval  thrusting  weapon  carried  by  horsemen  rather 
as  an  auxiliary  lance  than  as  a  sword.  The  Roman  prderence 
of  the  point  was  rediscovered  imder  new  conditions,  and  fencing 
became  an  art.  Its  progress  was  from  pedantic  complication 
to  luddity  and  simplicity^  and  the  fashion  of  the  weapon  was 

*  Probably  this  was  the  kind  of  sword  called  Brock  in  14th-century 
English  (Eyre  of  Kent.  Sdden  Soc.,  1910,  p.  100). 
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simplified  also.  Early  in  the  i8t&  century,  the  use  of  the  edge 
having  been  finally  abandoned  in  rapier-play,  the  two-edged 
blade  yfta  supplanted  by  the  bayonet-shaped  French  duelling 
sword,  on  which  no  improvement  has  since  been  made  except  in 
giving  it  a  still  simpler  guard.  The  name  of  rapier  was  often 
but  wrongly  given  to  this  by  English  writers.  About  the  same 
time,  or  a  little  earlier,  the  primacy  of  the  art  passed  from  Italy 
to  France.  There  is  still  a  distinct  Italian  school,  but  the  rest 
of  the  world  learns  from  French  masters.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  consider  the  history  of  fencing  (q,v.) ;  Mr  Egerton  Castle's 
book  on  the  subject  will  be  found  a  trustworthy  guide,  and  almost 
indispensable  for  those  who  wish  really  to  understand  the 
passages  relating  to  sword-play  in  our  Elizabethan  literature, 
of  which  the  fencing  scene  in  Hamlet  is  the  most  famous  and 
obvious  example. 


(Reproduced  by  pertniasioii  from  Mr  Egerton  Castle's  Schools  and  Masters  qf  Penca,) 
Fig.  3. — Typical  European  Swords,  i6th-i8th  centuries. 


1,  Early  i6th  century. 

2,  German,  c.  1550. 

3,  Italian  rapier,   third  quarter 

i6th  century. 

4,  Spanish     rapier,     late     16th 

century, 

5,  Italian,  same  period. 

6,  English,  same  period. 

7,  English    musketeer's    sword, 

early  17th  century. 


8,  Spanish    broadsword, 
17th  century. 


early 


9. 
10, 

II. 


Venetian,  c.  1550. 
Italian,  late  i6th  century. 


English,   time  of  Conmion- 
wealth. 

12,  French  rapier,  c,  1650. 

13,  German  flamberg,  early  17th 

century. 

14,  15,  Small-swords,  1 700-1 750. 


Meanwhile  a  stouter  and  broader  pattern,  with  sundry  minor 
varieties,  continued  in  use  for  military  purposes,  and  gradually 
the  single-edged  form  ot  broadsword  prevailed.  The  well- 
known  name  of  Ferrara,  peculiarly  associated  with  Scottish 
blades,  appears  to  have  originally  belonged  to  a  Venetian  maker, 


or  family  of  makers,  towards  the  €nrf  of  the  1 6th  century.  The 
Spanish  blades  made  at  Toledo  had  by  that  time  ac()uired  a 
renown  which  still  continues.  Somewhat  later  Oriental  examples, 
imported  probably  by  way  of  Himgary,  induced  the  curvature 
found  in  most  recent  military  sabres,  which,  however,  is  now 
kept  within  such  bounds  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  effective 
use  of  the  point.  An  eccentric  specialized  variety — we  may  call 
it  a  "  sport  " —  of  the  sabre  is  the  narrow  and  flexible  "  SchUlger  " 
with  which  German  students  fight  their  duels  (for  the  most 
part  not  arising  out  of  any  quarrel,  but  set  trials  of  skill),  under 
highly  conventional  rules  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  old 
English  ''  backswordlng  "  practised  within  living  memory,  in 
which,  however,  the  swords  were  represented  by  sticks.  These 
''  Schlkger  "  dueb  cause  nmch  effusion  of  Uood,  but  not  often 
serious  danger  to  life  or  limb. 

There  are  plenty  of  modem  books  on  sabre-play,  but  com- 
paratively little  attention  has  been  given  to  its  scientific  treat- 
ment. It  is  said  that  the  Italian  school  is  better  than  the 
French,  and  the  modem  German  and  Austrian  the  best  of  all. 
Some  of  the  English  cavalry  regiments  have  good  traditions, 
enridied  by  the  application  of  a  knowledge  of  fencing  derived 
from  eminent  French  masters. 

llie  following  description,  written  for  the  9th  edition  of  this 
work  from  personal  inspection,  applies  to  the  process  used  by  the 
best  private  makers  till  near  the  end  of  the  19th  Mmautactim 
century,  and  is  purposely  left  unchanged.  The  otswordaby 
present  method  of  making  army  swords  is  separately  '*«*^'^«'^ 
described  below.  Mechanical  invention  has  not  been  able 
to  supersede  or  equal  hand-work  in  the  production  of  good 
sword-blades.  The  swordsmith's  craft  is  still,  no  less  than  it 
was  in  the  middle  ages,  essentially  a  handicraft,  and  it  requires 
a  high  order  of  skiU.  His  rough  material  'is  a  bar  of  cast  and 
hammered  steel  tapering  from  the  centre  to  the  ends;  when  this 
is  cut  in  two  each  half  is  made  into  a  sword.  The  ^  tang " 
which  fits  into  the  handle  is  not  part  of  the  blade,  bt;t  a  piece 
of  wrought  iron  welded  on  to  its  base.  From  this  first  stage  to 
the  finishing  of  the  point  it  is  all  hammer  an4  anvil  work.  Special 
tools  are  used  to  form  grooves  in  the  blade  according  to  the 
regulation  or  other  pattern  desired,  but  the  shape  and  weight 
of  the  blade  are  fixed  wholly  by  the  skilled  hand  and  eye  of  the 
smith.  [Machine  forging  in  ^he  early  stages  is  now  common,  and 
there  is  no  difficiilty  in  making  the  blade  and  tang  of  the  same 
metal.]  Measuring  tools  are  at  hand,  but  are  little  used.  Great 
care  is  necessary  to  avoid  overheating  the  metal,  which  would 
produce  a  brittle  crystalbne  grain,  and  to  keep  the  surface 
free  from  oxide,  which  would  be  injurious  if  hammered  in. 
In  tempering  the  blade  the  workman  judges  of  the  proper  heat 
by  the  colour..  Water  is  preferred  to  oil  by  the  best  makers, 
notwithstanding  that  tempering  in  oil  is  much  easier.  With 
oil  there  is  not  the  same  risk  of  the  blade  coming  out  distorted 
and  having  to  be  forged  straight  again  (a  risk,  however,  which  the 
expert  swordsmith  can  generally  avoid);  but  the  steel  is  only 
surface-hardened,  and  the  blade  therefore  remains  liable  to  bend. 
[This  is  disputed.]  Machinery  comes  into  play  only  for  grinding 
and  polishing,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  hilts  and 
appurtenances.  The  finished  blade  is  proved  by  being  caused 
to  strike  a  violent  blow  on  a  solid  blo^k  with  the  two  sides  flat, 
with  the  edge,  and  lastly  with  the  ba«k;  after  this  the  blade  is 
bent  flatwise  in  both  directions  by  hand,  and  finally  the  point  is 
driven  through  a  steel  plate  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 
In  spite  of  all  the  care  that  can  be  used  both  in  choice  of  material 
and  in  workmanship,  about  40%  of  the  blades  thus  tried  [now 
only  about  10  %]  fail  to  stand  the  proof,  and  are  rejected.  The 
process  we  have  briefly  described  is  that  of  making  a  really  good 
sword;  of  course,  plenty  of  cheaper  and  commoner  weapons  are 
in  the  market,  but  they  are  hardly  fit  to  tmst  a  man's  life  to. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  peculiar  skill  of  the  swordsmith 
is  in  England  so  far  hereditary  that  it  can  be  traced  back  in  the 
same  famiKes  for  Several  generations. 

The  best  Eastern  blades  are  justly  celebrated,  but  they  are  not 
better  than  the  best  European  ones;  in  fact,  European  swords  are 
of  ten  met  with  in  Asiatic  hands,  remounted  in  Eastern  fashion. 
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He  '^diimasceiaiiilj "  rtr.  •'*%ataiAfe*»'of*dibidd  Pferiiaii  mud 
^dian  arms  is  uot  a  secret  of  workmanj^hlpi  but  is  due  to  the 
peculiar  is^iime]?  of.maJwg  the  Indiaii.  steel  <U^,  in  which^a 
crystalliziBg'  ptoce8»  is  set  up;  >  when  metal  of  this  textuie  is 
jforged  out,  the  restdtjK  ^mottpt  less  regular  wavy  patltejm 
runmjig  tiurough  it,  jTJiere  w^re  early  medieyal  damasceA^d 
(in  ;Germa^  .czHeAumrfubuuh)  blades.  No  differeiice  is  made  hy 
this  in  the^practical^qiiialitiBS  of  the  blade.  (F.  Po/)  / 


. , .     (Figs.  6, 8» 9.  M^asrft  WflMsft  &  Cq<    Fio.  7, Q»M.  War  Office.) 
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French  cavalry  swoixi  (men), 
f«»nern  1898. : ,  .     .     •     -. 
German  cavalry  sword  (men)', 
patterh  1889.      .      .      .      . 
Brlti^ieaVBlry  ^word  (crfficel^) 
£nti9h'Cavialry>  awbrd .  (men)»  - 
pattern  /1908  (two  9i2e«)      . 
Bfitish  infantry  sword  (officers) 
Britrsh  general  officer's  sword . 
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'  ^.  Modern  MUiktry  ^^nii.— The  prfesettf '  liilitttiry  swotdsj 
ared^slrended  from  the  straight'^  bdjtk-sword  **'andth6  Eastern 
scimkax  or-talwar:  The  difite^eiice  bett^reen  thi  curved  **  sabre  "  • 
and  -straight  ^'Isword^'hks  beeU' preserved  abtoad,  not  oftiy 
in- fact  but  in  name  {e.g,  in  German',  Z)«^^»  stands  for  the  straight, 
^«nid  ,S*d/ f^»r  the  ctttved,  sirOrd),  tlioilgh  in  Eil|;li!ih  the  single 
^oW-  "sword "  oov€TS *»th  varietffes.  The^hape  of  the  ^worA 
'haS'Vitridd'ccnaidiet^ly^at  diiierenttitoes;  tliis  is-dtte  to  th^iact 


t^at  it  i$  practtcaUy  impossible  to  detide  by '(^riat  wh^her  a 
straight  or  a  curved  sword  is  the  better  under  all  <!:&:cimistances; 
-The  troqper  can  use  his  sword  in  three  different  ways— to 
cut,  to  guaffdiaiiid  to  poj&t;  and  his  success  depends  upon  thtt 
training  of  his  horse,  his  skill  in  horsemanship,  and/  above 
kU,  upon  the  dexterity  and  methods  of  his  adversary. ,  Thus 
the-  €$eQt,  the  cavalxym^i  can.  prpduce  in  combat, ,  <^e5>euds 
upon  much  besides  his  arm  or  arms,  and  those  othet  coo^ 
'  ditions  catinot  be  reproduced  ^a^ecui^tely  eoroi^h-  to 

jnkke  trustwortliy  tefets.  The  result  is  that  changfei 
haveoftenheenmadi&.i];!  cavalry  armament  under  th^ 
efroneous  impcession  that  the*  airm.  used  has  been  the 
main  cause  o¥  success.  The'  Ottemati  cavialry  up  to 
the  end  of  the  18th  century  Was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  in  Europe,  and  so  much  was  it  dreaded  thajt 
the  Austtians  and  Russians  in  their  wars  with  TXirikiey 
ait  that  time  often  cawied  ;^*  chevftuK-dci-fns& "  td 
J)^tect  their  iiifatitry  against  thtee  redoubtable^  horse- 
men. The  curye4  European,  cavalry  sabre  so  long  in 
use  may  undoubtedly  be  traced  ,to  this  cause,  the 
superiority  of  the  Tttits  being  put  ;do;mi^  to  their 
curved  scimitars,  thoii^h  there  can  b^  no  douhtthat 
horsemanship  and  dash  were  really  the  dominating 

factors,-  1  ■    .    ^      •    "■  :   ;  .  i:  ;.:'.•■     - 

The  shape  of  ihe  efwM^  to  b^  ^Ii66en  depends  obviously 
on,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  inainly  intendi^.  If  for 
cutting  a  curved  l^lade,  and  for- thrusting  a 'straight  and 
pointM  one,  will  h^  adopt^.  '■  The  question  naturally 
arises  as'to  whkk  is- the  better  •jslaii  to  adopt»  aftd  Jt  is 
improbable  that  a  deClftie^^s^liWef  can  everbeg^p^  to  \ti 
The  French,  for  instance,  hi  ;^!8i»>  adopted  a  curved  blade 
for  a  short  time  for  all  their  eavktty/and  in  i«82  again  fbi- 
a  short  time  a  straight  blade,  and  in  18^  again  a  straight 
blade.  In  this  much^tebaMi  niatter  the  facts  appear  to 
be  as  fellows:  A  deCeitiiined  thHist,  ^^iany  Wheii 
<JeKvered-  by  a  horseman  at  full  dpeed,  is  ^imeuk  to  parry : 
If  it  gets  home,  it  Will  probably  kill  the  recipient  Outright 
or  difeable  him  for  the^  rest  -Of  the  campaign.  That  this 
i§  the  case,  is  borne  out  by  the  very  large  propoition  of 
lalled  as  cOmpawd'  w*th'  Wounded  in 'the  Britioi'  cavalry 
Wheti  eng:aged  With  that  of  .the  French  in  the  Peninsular 
War,  the  Trench  Aiakkignitich  Use  of  the  point,  and  thiSir 
heavy  cavalry  b^ng  armed  with  along  straight  sword. 
On'  tne  other  hand,  to  deliver  a'  bokl  thrust,  while  dis^ 
t^gairdihg  the  uplifted  SWOrd  of  the'ad'i^ersary,  and  leaving 
oners  own  body  ftnd  hfead  oi)en  t6  an  impehding  bloW, 
demands  complete  confidence  that  the  thrust  will  get 
home  before  the  blow  can  descend,  or  that  the  adversary's 
eut  Will  probably  be- weakened'  by  a 'momentary  tincer*- 
taifftyas  to  whether  it  wbuld  not  be  better  to  convert  the 
intsehded  cut  into  a  pafryi  Such  cdttfidence,  it  is  argued 
with  iTluch  truth,  can  only  be  the  fruit  of  k>n^  training, 
especially  as  it  is  the  rifiituta!  tendency  Of  all  meri  to  cut 
when  excited  J  therefore.  A"*  the  trooper  fa  modern  armies 
<  win  oft^n  be  a  tesetvlsif  Who  has  not  been  able  to  keep  up 
/his  swoMsm^nship,  or.^  young  soldier  liable  to  lose. his 
head  and  f oi^fetf' the  lessons  6f  peace  m  th^  excitement  pf 
the  mUS^fit  is  considered  by  many  most  uiiwise  to  adopt 
,a  syfoT^  with  which  a  powerful  cut  cannot ''be  delivered 
as  well  as  art  ^ectlVe  thrust.  The  swords  recehtly 
adopted  by  most  nations  have  represented  tf  compromise. 
They  have  blades  which  are  nearly  straight,  but  of  suffi* 
cient  weight  towards  their  points  to  enable  an  eflicieht 
cut  to  be  d^iveted  with  them.  France,  however,  in  1898 
decided  on  a  long  straight  sword  designed  whoHy  for 
thrusdng  (see  fig.  i),  practically  identical  with  t^t  whk:h 
was  in  use  about  ^  cfentury  ago.  The  following  year 
Great  Britain  introduced  a  slightly  curved  weapon,  but 
in  1908  a  new  sWord  Was  adopted  which  has  a  long 
straight  blade  and  is  intettdfed  to  be  used  chiefly,  for 
thrusting.  i  ! 

As  regards  the  swords  worn  by  officers  and  men  of  corps 
other  than  cavalry,  lio  remarks  are  necessary, .  As  long  as 
Ihey  are  worn  they  should  be  efficient ;  but  wMi  the  omcei- 
the  sword  is  largely  a  badge  of  rank.  From  1901  to  1008  the  sword 
wds  w6m  only  ror  ceremdmal  purposes  by  British  infantry  officers, 
bUjt  in  the  tatter  year  it  was  again  ordered  to  be  Worn  on  active 
seiVice  and  sit  ^ma'nceuvres.  Mounted  men  in  general  wear  cavalry 
swords,  and  swords  are  also  worn  by  warrant  office^  ^nd  by  certatn 
staff-sergeants  of  dismbunted  arms  ancj  brtinches. 

A  go^  sWoird  should  be  elastic,  sb  ajJ  to  stand  bending' ora  heaVy 
blow  withotit  breaking  or:  permaiii2»nt  deformatibn,  and  yet  stiff 
enough  to  dcTfver  a  powerful  thrust  Without  yielding  too  readily 
^potti  the  straight ;  it 'must  Also  bfe  ks  Hglit  as'  fs  possible  consistently 
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with  streae:tji.  and  well  balanced.  All  four  desiderata  are  met  m 
the  main  by  the  use  of  a  suitable  steel,  properly  treated  and  disposed, 
but  balance  is  also  dependent  on  the  weight  and  form  of  the  hilt. 
As  regards  the  effect  of  disposition,  grooving  or  '*  fullering  "  the 
flats  Si  the  blade  reduces  weight  without  impainag  strength,  and 
is  now  very  largely  adopted. 

The  operations  of  manufacture,  as  carried  out  at  the  Royal  Small 
Arms  Factoryr  at  Enfield,  may  be  described  briefly  as  follows, 
the  weapon  being  the  pattern  1899  cavalry  sword,  which  was  slightly 
curved  :-^ 

The.ateel  blanks  a^ut  ly'^Xii'^Xj',  is  heated  and  drawn  out 
to  about  double  its  length  under  a  mechanical  hammer;  it  is  then 
reheated  and  rolled  out  between  rolls  suitably  shaped,  and  the. 
fullers  formed;  the  tang  (to  which  the  hilt  and  grips  are  ultimately 
attached)  is  then  fomied  by  stamping  under  a  machine  hammer, 
and  the  blade  is  cut  tp  leitgth  and  roughly  pointed*  The  blade^ 
though  approximately  in  its  finished  form,  is  now  straight;  the  fins 
are  ground  off,  the  tane  annealed,  the  blade  set  for  grinding,  and 
afterwards  rough -ground.  It  is  heated  and  set  to  curve  in  a  press, 
then  reheated  and  hardened  by  being  plunged  into  a  bath  of  oil 
kept  oool  by  a  water  Jet.  On  removal  from  the  batl^  the  blade 
is  dead  hard  and  so  brittle  that  it  can  be  broken  by  a  slight  blow, 
and  consequently  has  to  be  let  down  by  tempering.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  heating  in  a  bath  of  molten  lead  until  the  steel  assumes 
a  particular  colour,  at  which  stage,  while  hot,  the  blade  is  adjusted 
for  atraightness  and  curve,  this  being  a  delicate  operation,  as  it  must 
be  perfonned  while  the  blade  ret£^ps  its  temper  and  heat  before 
finally  cooling.  It  is  now  p^ound  to  size,  and  the  tang,  which,  though 
hot  hardened  purposely,  is  harder  than  is  desired  for  machining,  is 
softened  by  cooling,  and  machined  to  the  required  form.  The  blade 
is  then  [ground,  rdieat^  to  spring  temper  and  set,  then  tested  as 
follows:  When  tempered  and  set  before  polishing  it  is  fixed  in  a 
machine  and  caused  to  strike  an  oak  block  with  a  blow  of  120  lb 
with  both  its  ed^e  and  back,  and  with  similar  blows,  but  with  a 
force  of  60  ft>,  with  both  flats.  These  tests  detect  flaws,  and  over 
or  under  tempering,  by  the  breakage  or  distortion  of  the  blade, 
the  blows  by  the  flat  bein^  ^rticularly  searching  tests.  If  the 
blade  passes  the  above  test^i  it  is  then  placed  vertically  in  a  machine 
atid  shortened  5  in.  by  bending  towards  each  flat,  and  must  recover 
perfect  straightness;  it  is  then  shortened  i  in.,  and  must  recdi^er 
Itself  when  supporting  a  weight  oi  35  lb  bearing  on  its  tang.  This 
tests  the  elasticity  ot  the  blade*  After  polishing  it  is  again  tested 
for  stiffness  as  above,  and  must  recover  perfect  straightness,  but  only 
under  32  ft>,  and  foe  elasticity  by  a  further  shortening  of  5  in., 
but  towards  one  flat  only. 

The  introduction  of  the  system  described  above  has  greatly 
simplified  and  cheapened  the  process  of  manufacture,  while  the 
greater  excellence  <rf  the  product  and  the  severe  and  certain  tests 
applied  to  it  by  mechanical  means  have  increased  the  standard 
ot  efficiency  of  the  swords  in  the  hands  of  the  troops.  It  is 
certainly  true  that,  of  old,  excellent  blades  ^^re  occasionally 
turned  out  by  hand,  but  they  were  exceedingly  costly,  and 
the  average  merit  of  sword-blades  when  turned  out  in  numbers 
by  hand  was  poor.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  r^^lar  methods  described  have  eliminated  the  necessity 
for  personal  skill.  The  steel  can  still  be  spoilt  by  over-  or  under- 
heating,  whether  for  rolling  or  hardening;  tempering  and  setting 
requii^  much  experience  and  skill,  and  blades  can  be  easily  injured 
both  in  form  and  temper  by  unskilful  grinding.  Sworci-making, 
therefore,  though  not  the  somewhat  uncertain  art  it  once  was, 
still  requires  skUled  craftsmen  for  its  successful  accomplishment. 

(H.  W.  B.;F.  Po.) 

AuTHOHiTiES. — ^The  following  list  of  works  is  intended  to  guide 
the  reader,  if  desired,  to  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  literature  and 
authorities  of  the  subject : — 

Archdcolorf  and  General  History, — R,  Forrer, "  Der  Werd^ang  von 
Dolch  und  bchwert,'*  introduction  to  Die  Schwerter  und  Schwert- 
kndufe  der  Sammlung  Carl  von  Sckwerzenback  (Leipzig,  1905).  the  best 
monograph ;  Dr  Julius  Naue,  Die  vorramischen  Schwerter  aus  Kupfer, 
Bronze  und  Risen  (Munich,  1903),  with  atlas  of  illustrations,  a 
standard  work  for  the  prehistoric  periods  (neither  of  these  authors 
has  been  able  to  use  the  Cretan  materials);  R.  F.  Burton, 
The  Book  of  the  Sword  fonly  i  vol.  published;  London,  1884); 
Colonel  Lane  Fox  (afterwards  Majpr-General  Pitt- Rivers), 
Catalogue  of  Anthr&po^pgical  Collection^  South  Kensington  Museum 
(London,  1874);  "Primitive  Warfare,"  in  Journal  of  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution  (1867,  1868,  1869).  For  special  regions 
and  peripds,  see  Lord  £gerton  of  Tatton,  Indian  and  Ortental 
Armour  (London,  1806);  Lindenschmitj  Tracht  und  Bewaffnung  des 
fomischen  Heeres  wdhrend  der  Kaiserzett  (Brunswick,  1882) ;  Drum- 
mond  and  Anderson,  Ancient  Scottish  Weapons  (JEklinburgh  and 
London,  1881).  The  general  treatises  and  handbooks  on  arms  and 
armour,  such  as  Grose,  Meyrick,  Hewitt,  Lacombeand  Demmin,  may 
be  consulted  with  advantage,  but  with  caution  in  details.  The 
same  may  be  sa,id  of  published  catalogues  of  museums  and  private ; 
collections.  W.  Boeheim,  Handbuck  der  Waffenkunde  (Leipzig, 
yoo);  R,  C.  Clephan,  The  Defensive  Armour  and  the  Weaions  and 
Engines  of  War  of  Medieval  Times  and  of  the  Renaissance  (London, 
1900);  Ashdown,  British  and  Foreign  Arms  and  Armour  (London, 
1909) ;  and  G.  F.  Laking,  The  Armour  of  Windsor  Castle  (European 


section;  London,  190^1),  arc  trustworthy -guides.  "The  Forms  and 
History  of  the  Sword,'*  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution  (1883), 
by  the  present  writer,  reprinted  in  Oxford  Lectures,  &c.  (London, 
1890),  gives  further  references  and  citations  on  various  ix>iiit8.       ' 

Swordsmanship.^-Egerton  Castle,  Seheols  ftnd  Masters  of  Fence 
frorn  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Eighteenth  Century  (incjuding  a  critical 
bibliography;  London,  1892);  Carl  A.  Thimm,  iihlwgraphy  of 
Fencing  and  Duelling  (London,  i8q6).'  For  the  beginnings  of  the 
art  in  Italy,  Floi  dueUatorum  (a  MS.  ^  1410  edited  by  Framieflco 
Novati,  with  critical  iiitroductioo;  a«d  nfMi\  Bemimo,  I002>. 
Vigeant,  Bibliographie  de  Vescrime  ancienne  et  modeme  (Paris,  1882) ; 
Gomard  (assumed  name  of  Possellier),  ThSorie  de  Vescrime  (histori- 
-cal  iatroductioRf  Paris,  1845).  -Grisier,  Lw  Afmes  et  le  duel  (preface 
by  A.  Ehimasi  Paris,  1847).       

Technology,— WaVinson,  Engines  of  War  (London,  1841)  ;l,afefaam, 
"  The  Shaoe  of  Sword-Bladea?'  J4mmal  of  the  Royal  U.S.  Institu- 
tion (1862);  Marey,  MSmoire  surges  armes  blanches  (Strassburg, 
1841 ;  trans,  by  Lieut.-Colond  Maxwell,  London,  i860). 

For  the  technique  of  Japanese  swords,  see  A.  Dobn^,  "  Japanese 
^word  Blades/'  ArchaeoL  Journal,  hoL  1,218  ^London,  1905) ;  as 
to^  export  of  European  blades  to  India^  Lord  Dilk>a,  '*Arin8  .aiid 
Armour  Abroad,"  ibid.  67,  69-72.  (F .  Pci/ 

SWORDFISH,  the  name  given  to  a  small  family  of  spiny- 
rayed  fishes  (Xiphiidae),  the  principal  characteristic  of  which 
consists  in  the  prolongation  of  the  upper  jaw  into  a  long  pointed 
sword-like  weapcm.  'Bie  "  sword  "  is  formed  by  the  coalescence 
of  the  intermaxillary  and  maxillary  bones,  which  possess  an 
extremely  hard  texture;  it  has  the  shape  of  a  much  elongated 
cone,  more  or  less  flattened  throughouUU  whole  length;- the 
end  is  sharply  pointed.  It  is  smooth  above  and  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  sides,  and  rough  below  owing  to  the  presence  of 
innumerable  rudimentary  teeth,  which  have  no  function. 

The  general  form  of  the  body  is  well  proportioned,  somewhat 
elongate,  and  such  as  is  always  found  in  fishes  with  great  power 


SwardBOi  (Histiophorus  pulchOM). 
of  swimming,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  mackerel  and  tunny,  and 
the  tail  terminates  in  a  powerful  bilobed  raudal  fin.  A  long  fin 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  whilst  the  anal 
fin  is  generally  interrupted  in  the  middle  and  consequently 
appears  to  be  double.  The  skin  is  very  firm,  partly  naked, 
partly  with  small  lanceolate  scales  deeply  embedded  in  the  skin. 
The  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are,  like  those  of  the  upper,  merely 
rudimentary  structures,  which  render  the  surface  of  the  bone 
rough  without  possessing  any  special  function. 
Swordfishes  have  been  divided  into  three  generic  groups: — 

a.  HistiophoruSf  with  a  high  dorsal  fin  which  can  be  spread  out 
like  a  sail,  and  with  ventral  fins  which  are  reduced  to  a  pair  of 
long  ^lifona  appendages.  -  .        . 

b.  Tetrapiutus,  with  a  dorsal  fin  of  which  the  anterior  rays  only 
ar^  elongate,  the  remainder  of  the  fin  being  low  or  partly  obsolete, 
and  with  styliform  ventral  fins  as  in  the  preceding  genus. 

c.  Xipkias,  with  the  dorsal  fin  shaped  as  in  Tetrapturus,  but 
without  ventral  fins. 

Swordfishes  are  truly  pelagic  fishes,  which  either  singly  or  in 
pairs  or  in  smaller  or  larger  companies  roam  over  the  oceans  of 
the  tropical  and  subtropical  zones  of  both  hemispheres.  Some 
species  wander  regularly  or  stray  far  into  the  temperate  seas. 
Some  of  the  tropical  forms  are  the  largest  of  Acanthopterygiaiti 
fishes,  and  not  exceeded  in  size  by  any  other  Teleostean;  such 
species  attain  to  a  length  43iAi^ak  12  to  15  ft.,  and  swords  have 
be^n  preserved  more  than  3  ft.  k)ng  Mid  with  a  diameter  of  at 
least  3  in.  at  the  base.  The  HisHophorii  which  inhabit  chiefly 
the  Indo-Pacific  Ocean,  but  occur  also  in  the  Atlantic,  seem  to 
poissess  in  their  high  dorsal  fin  an  additional  aid  for  locomotion. 
Durii^  thie  rapid  movaaaents  of  the. fish  this  fin  is  folded  down- 
wards on  the  back,  as  it  would  impede  the  velocity  of  progress 
by  the  resistance  it  offers  to  the  water;  but,  when  the  fi^  Is 
swimming  in  a  leisprely  way,  it  is  frequently  seen  with  the  fin 
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^rect^dt  i^d  projecting;  put  of  the  wat«r»  ^4  wheii  quietly 
floatiBg  op  the7»uriae«  it  can  sail  by  the  aid  of.  ih^  fin  t>e£ore  the 
WMidylikeahoat^  ! 

.  The  foodipf^  the  sword&thes  is  the  same  la^;  that;  pf  tunnies,! 
and  coipei^t^  ol  si^alleE  fish«  and.  probe^hly  also  ia,gieat  mea^r^ 
of  pelagic .  cuttle-^es.  It  has  been  asjsertained  by  actual 
obseryatioa  that  swordfishes  procure  theii:  lood  by  dashing 
into  a^sphpol  of  fishes^  pierdng  and  killing  aniwber.  of  i^jn  withi 
their  swards;  and  this  kind  of  weapon  would  seem  to.bp  aiso 
particularly  serviceable  in  killing  large  cuttleTfisJbu  hke  the  saw 
of  sawfishes,  which  .is  used  for  the  .^me  purpose^  But  the 
swords  jQ^jthi?  Urge  speciea  of  HUtiopharus  and  TUrapturtts  arei 
beside^  .most,  fpnnidable  weapons  pf  aggression.  These  fi^hesi 
never  h^tate  %q  attack  whji^es.  and  other  large  cetaceams,'  apdi 
by  repeatedly. stabbing  them^  generally  retire  ixQV^  the  cpmJ^t 
victorious.  That  they  combine  in  these .  attacks  with  the 
t^hiresher-shark  is  an  often-repeated  story  which  is  discredited 
by  9ome.natiu;al]^U  on  the  groimd  that  the  dentitipn  pf  the: 
threpher-shark  is  much  too  weak  to  mak^  an  impression  on  the 
skin,  of  any  cetacean.  Thc^  cause,  which  excites  swordfishes> 
to  such  attacks  is  unknpwn;  but;  they  follow  the  instinct  so 
blindly  that  th|ey*not  rarqly  assail  boats  ^ind  ships  in  a  similar 
inauner,  evidently  mistaking  them  for  cetaceans.  They  easily 
pi^rf^e  the  light; , canoes  ol  the  natives  of  this  Pacific  islands  and 
the  heavier  J^ats  of  the  professionjal  swprd£sh  fishennen,.  often 
dangerously  wounding  the  persons  sitting  in  them>  Attacks 
by  swordfi^^es  on  ocean-going  ships  ar<P  sp  common  a&  to  be 
included  among  sea-dsks:  they  are  known  to  have  driyen  their- 
weapon  through  copper-sheathing,  oak-plank  and  timber  to  a 
depth  of  nearly  xo  in«,  part  of  the  sword  projecting  ^Ato  the  inside , 
of  the  ship;-aind  the  force  required  to  produce^  such  an  ef^ept 
has  been  described  by  Sir  R.  Owen  in  a  court  of  Jaw  a$  equal 
tp  ''the  accumulated  lorpe  of  fifteen  double-handed  hammers,'' 
apd  the  velocity  as  ''equal  to  that  Qi  a^  swivelrshot ''  and  "  aa 
dangerous  in  its  effects  as  a  heavy  artillery  projectile*"  Among 
the  specimens  of  planking  pierced  by,  swoxdfishes  which  are 
preserved  hi  the  British  Museum,  there  is  one  less  than  a  footi 
square  wh^henqif^ses  the  broken  ends  of  three  swo^rds,  as  if  \h& 
fishes  htad  .had  the  object  of  concentrating  their  attack  on  t)ie 
same  vulnerable  jpioint  of  their  supposed  enemy.  The  part  of^ 
the  sword  which  penetrates  a  shipis  side.is  alino§V^^^ys  brx^pp^ 
off.  and  remains  in  the;  wood,  as  the  fish  is  un^le  to  execute 
su^ciently  powerful  >  backwaord ,  inoyem^nt;^  ^  freQ  itseljf  by 
extracting  the  sneprd. ,. . 

In  the  Mediterranean. and  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  pfth^  United; 
States  the.  (Rapture  of  swordfishes  forms  a^  regular. brao|d^  of  the 
fishing  iind^^^ry.  The  object,  of  the  fishery  in  ^the  Mediterranean 
is  the  cpnunon  European ^wordfish  {Xiphias^ gladius),  ti^eavern 
age  weight  of  which  is  about  i  cwt.,  and  which  is  abundant 
off  the  Sicilian- coasts  and  on  thf  ppppsiite.  cpast  of  ,Calabria» 
Two^.methods  are  eiK9>loyed — ^that  by  barpopn^,T chiefly  used  for 
larger  fish,  and  that  iby  peculiarly .  constnipted<>  nets  called 
palamitare.  This  fishery  is  very  productive:^  cpmpany  of 
fisherinen  f^quently  paptuce  from  twenty  ^o,  fifty  fi^h  in  a  single 
day,;  and  the  average  annual  catch  in  Sicily; and  Calabria  is 
reported, to  J>e  114199909  kijogpcainme^  (133  tons),  ^hej  products 
of  the  fishery  ar^.  qqiinsuin^d  princ^pf^y  in  a  fre^h^sta^^i  hut  a 
portion  is  preserved  in  salt  or  oil.  .The  flesh  of , the  swprdfish  is 
mucij  preferred  to  that  of  the  tunny,  and  always  commands  a^  high 
price.   This  species  is  occasionally  captured  on  the  British  coast. 

'  Oh  the  coast  of  the  United  States  a  different  species,  Histio- 
phorus  gladvus,  occurs;  it  is  k  larger  fish  th&n  the  Mediterranean 
swpridfish,  attaining  to  a. length  ofJvom;  tq  1^  ftj^^f^ii^jm 
ayesage  weight  of  59P,  or  4PP:Ip.  .  It  is^ptured  qnly  by  the  use; 
ol  the  harpoon,.  Frpmi  forty  to  fifty  vessels,  schooners,  pf  some 
50  tong,  jai;€^,^p»f^aUy  engaged  in  this,  fishjBry>  wjtix-an  aggregate 
catqli  ainount}pgr»n^uaUy4o  a]>put  3409  swordfishes, ,pf  ayaJlu^ 
of  $4^,000.  '  The  flesh  of  this  species  is  inferior  in  ffavpur  to.,that. 
oj^  the  Mediteitranean  species,  axid  is  principally  consumed  after 
haying  })een.  preserved  in  salt  or  brine.        .    ; 

i  UMui'-euui  {detailed  information  ;oa  the  swotxifisii  fixkistky  toan  be 
obtained  JJirQin.  A.  T.  Tozzetti,  .".La.,Pes9a  »ei  mari  d'l^^Ua  e.  la 


pesca  all' :  es^taro  esercitata  da  Italtaoi,"  in  •  Qt^oloig^ 
tnternazionalc  di  pesca  in  Berltno  (18B0);  also  from  La  Fesca 
peiee-spada  neUo  StreUo  di  Messina  (Messina,  1680)/  and  from 
G.  Brown  Goodet  "  Materials' for  a  History  of  the  Sword-^fieh,"  in 
RefoH  of  the  Commissioner  <tf  fi^  ^^  Fiskmea,  pt.  vtiii. 
,  (Washington,  1833),  (^  C*  G.)    > 

SWYNFQRDt  CATHBRINB  {c.  1550-1403),  wife  oi  John  oi 

;  Gaunt,  duke  of  I^ancaster,  waa  a  daughter  of  Sk  Payne  Roelt, 
a  kojght.  who  came  to  EnglaiMl  from  Hainault  in  the  train  oi 
Edward  Ill.^s  queen,  Philippa*  About  1367  jshe  married  Sir 
Hngh  S^^^rnford  (1340-137^),  a  Xincohishire  man*  by  whom  she' 

thad  ^ JBon,  Thomas  (a.  1368-1433),  who  waa  a  tiiend  and  com*! 

-  panion,  of  Henry  IV,  both  before  and  after  he  can»e*to  the  English) 

•  thron0i  Soonaiter  her  husband's  death  in  137a  Catherine  bficame 

ithe  mistress  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  in  1396,  nearly  two.  yeaiB; 

I  after  the  duke  h^d  become  a  widower  for  the  second  time;  she. 

;  was  macried  to  him  at  Lincoln.  She  died  at  Lincoln  on  the:  ipth 
of  May  I4P3*  By  John -of  Gaunt  Catherine  had  iom  children, 
all  of  .whom  were  bom  before  their  marriag^i.  They  were: 
declared  legitimate  in  1397  aaid  took  the  name, of  Beaufort 
from  one  of  their  father's  caajtles  in  Anjou,  (see  B^u^sx). 

:  SYAAHIUS  (d.  A»7),  the  last  of  the.  lj»dependent  .Biman^ 
administrators  of  Gaul,  was  the  son  of  Aegidiua,  who  had  seized 
Gaul  while  Ricimer  was  master  of  Italy*  from  464  to  486  he 
governed  that  part  of  Gaid  which  lies  between  the  Maaa^  the 

i Scheldt aindjth^  Seinei,  and  waa  termed  ''.kingof  4he  Romans  " 

•by.the  <krman  invaders,  FrankSi  Bnigundiaxis  and  Visigoths^ 
wha  already  occupied  the  rest  of  Gaul.  Defeated  in  486  by. 
Clovisj.king  of  the  Salian  Franks,  at  the  battle  of  SeissoniS) 
Syas^us  fled,  leaving  his  land  at  the  merqy  of  the  Franks*' 
He,  sorught  refuge  with  Alaric  IX.,  king  of  the  Vi^oths,  at, 
Toulouse,  but  Alaric  Imprisoned  liim  instead  of  i^ranting  him 

:  refuge,  and  delivered  him  up  to  Clovi§.  .  He  waa  ejcecuted  iii-> 
487,  secretly  and  by  the  ^word,  acooitding  t^  Gregory  of  Tours* 
,  $Y4ARI3i  a  city  of  Magna  Gcae^ai  otn  the  Gulf  fA  Tarentum, 
between  the  rivers  Grathis  (Crati)  and  Sybaris  (Coscile),  wbich' 
now  meet  3  nu  from  the  sea,  but  in  ancient  times  had  independent 
mouths,  was  the  oldest  Greek  orfony  ia  this  region.  It  was 
an  Achae9»  colony  founded  by  Isua^  HeUce  (about  ^^Q  3.c.)»' 

.  but  had  amon(g  its  settlers  many  TroezenianS)  wlio  were  ultimately . 
expelled.  Placed  in  a  :very  iertUe,  though  now  most  unh«dthy, 
region,  and  following  a  liberal- policy  in  the  admissiogaof  dtieens 
from  ail  qiiarters,  the  city  became  gp?eat  and  opulent,  with  a  vast 
subject  territory-  and  diveocs  daughter  colonies-  even  on  thei 
T^heni^n  Sea  (Posidonia^  Laus,.Scidru6).    For  magoiAcencev 

•and  luxury  the  Sybarites  were  pioyerbiaJL. throughout  Cireece,! 
and  in  the  6th  century  prob^ly  jm>  Hellenic  city  <:ould  compare. 
with  its  wealth  and  splendetuJc  .  At.  length  contesta  between 
the  democrats  and  oligarchs  in  whichtmany  of  the  latter  were 
expelled  and  took  refuge  at  Crotona,;led  to  a  war  with  that 
city,  and  the  C^toniats  .with  veio^  inferior  forces  were  com'- 
pl^ly  viqfcorious*  They  raz^d  Sybaris  to  the  gpround  and  turned 

.  the  w.ater5  of  Crathis  to  flow  oyer  its  ruins  (510  B^c«) .    Ei^pJora^ , 
tions  undertaken  by  the  Italian  government  in  1879  and  i^f. 

.failed  tp  lead  to  a  precise  knf^wledge  of  the  ^te.  The  only 
discoveries  made  were  (i)  that  of  an  extensive  necropolis,  some 
8  m.  to  the  west  of  the  confluence  of  the  tjv^o  rivers,  ^f  the 
end  pf  thje  first  Iron  age,  kn0wn  as  that  of  Torre, Mordillo,  the 

Icontents.  of  which  are  now  pr^erved.at  Poteltusa;  (2)  that  of; 

.a  necropolis,  of  about  400  B.CT-Hhe  period  of  the  greatest 
prosperity  of  Thurii  (g.vO-^consisting  xrf  tombs  covered  by 
tumuli  (called  locally  HmponOy  tn  spme^of  which  were  found 
fine  gold  plates  with  mystic  inscriptions  in  Greek  characters; 

jone;  of.  {these  timiuli  was  over  901  f|-  iu  diameter  at  the  base: 
with  a  single,  burial  in  a  sarcophagus  in  thet;  centre, 

See  F.  Lenormantt  La  Gfande-Ofhss,  i:  3195  seq.  (Paris,  tS8i); 
F.  S.  C^jvallari,  in:  JVo^itf  degli  Scavi  (1:87^,  passim;  j8ao,  68,  153); 
A.  Pasqui,  ibid.  (1888),  239,  462,  575.  648;  P.  Orst,  in  Attidfil  con- 
gresso  di  scienu  storiche,  v.  195  sqq.  (Rome,  1904)  (T.  As.) 

.SYBEi,;HEINRICH  V0K  <i8i7^t8Q5)-,  G«rm^  historian,, 
sprang  frpm.a  Protestant  family  which  had  l(ongibeQneat«*)Kslied 
at  Soest,  in  Westphalia.  IIe.wasfboi;n,on.|he  ^d of  Detemiber 
1817  at"  Dnssejdorf,  whejre-  his^  4^her  held  iDapartant  iwsts  in: 
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the  ptiblic  sehrice  bbth  tinder  the  Frenthahd  the  Prussians; 
in  1831  he  had  teen  raised  to  the  hereditary  nobility.  His 
home  was  one  of  the  c^tres  of  the  vigorous,  literary  and  artistic 
life  for  which  at  that  time  Dilsseldorf  was  renowned.  Sybel 
was  edtrcated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  towil,  and  then 
at  thfc  dniveralty  of  Berlin,  where  he  came  under  tl&fe'  Influence 
of  Savlgny  and  of  Ranke,  whose  most  distinguished  pupil  he 
was  to  becomes  Aftei*  taking  hiS' degree,  he  settled  d6r«m  in 
1841  as  PfUxsUasent  in  history  at  th^  university  of  Bbnb'.  fie 
had  d^eady  made  himself  known  by  critical  studies  6n  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages>  Of  which  the  most  important  ^as  his 
Gtsthichte  des'ersUn  KreuioMges  (Dlisselddrf,  1841J  new  ed., 
Leipzig,  i88i>,  a  work  irhldi,  besides  its  merit  as  a  valuable 
piece  of  historical  inTestigation^  according  to  the  cdtical  methods 
which^he  had  learnt  from  Ranke,  was  also  of  some^slgni&rance 
as  a  protest  against  the  vagtiely  enthusiastic  attitude  ^^wards 
the  middle  ages  encouraged'  by  the  Romantic  schools  Lady 
Duff-Gordon  published  in  1861  an  English  tr&nslatioft  of  part 
of  this  book,  td  which  are  added  lectures  om  the  crusades 
delivered  in  Munich  ife  1S58,  under  the  title  History  md 
LiUrature  of  ike  Crusod^,  This  wa^  followed  by -a  - jt^jy«  on 
the  growth  of  German  kingship  {Die  EtUmh/uhg  des  deiaschen 
Kdnig^fHSfFtasMotty  1844,  and  again  1 881),  after  which  he  was' 
appointed  professor;  ' 

In  the  same  ye&r'(i844)  Sybel  came  forward-  ptomiheaitly 
as  an  opponent  of  the  Ultramont&ne  party.  The  exhibkion 
<rf  the  H<^y  Coat  at  Trier  had  attracted  enormous  tiumbers  if 
piigrims,  and  si»,  indignant  at  what  appeared  to  him  an  itnpoSture,' 
he  assisted  to  pabMsh'  an  investigation  into  the  authenticity 
€d  the'  celebrated  relic.  From  this  time  he  began  to  take  an 
active  part  it  contemporary  politics  and  in  controversy  as  a 
strong  though  moderate  Libeml.  In  1846  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  Marburg,  and  though  this  small  university  offered 
little  scope  for  his  activities  dd  a  teacher,  a  seat  in  the  Hessian 
Landtag  gave  him  his  first  experience  of  political  affairs.  In 
1848  he  was  present  at  Frankfort,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in 
winning  a  seat  for  the  National  Assembly.  His  opposition  to 
the  extreme  democratic  and  revolutionary  party  made  him 
unpopular  with  the  mob,  who  broke  his  windows,  ashis  liberalism ' 
made  him  suspected  at  court.  He  sat  in  the  Erfurt  parliament 
of  1850,  and  was  iattached  to  the  Gotha  f)arty,  which  hoped 
for  the  regeneration  of  Germany  through  the  ascendancy  of 
Prussia.  During  the  years  that  followed  all  political  activity 
was-  im^possible,  but  he  was  fully  decupled  with  his  great  work 
Gesdnchte  der  Revokaionszeit  i^g-lSoo,  f6t  which  he  had  made 
prolonged  studies' in  the  archives  df  Paris  and  other  countries. 
The  later  editions  of  the  earlier  volumes  are  much  enlarged  and 
altered,  and  a  new  edition  was  published  at  Stuttgart  in  1882. 
The  first  three  volumes  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
W.  C.  Perry  (1867-^869).  In  this  Work  he  for  the  first  time 
showed  the  connexion  between  the  internal  and  ettemal  history 
of  Fraaice;  he  Was  also  thfe  first,  by  a  systematic  study  bfthi 
records,  to  check  and  correct  the  traditional  account  of  many 
episodes  in  the  internal  history.  His  d^monstratiod  that 
letters  attributed  to  Marie  Antoinette  were  not  genuine  totsaed 
much  interest  in  France.  For  the  history  of  German  thought 
it  was  of  the  greatest  impriftanoe  f  hat  a  Liberal  from  the 'Shine, 
by  a  S3^tematie  history  of  the  Revolution,  attempted  tb'over-- 
throw  the  influence  which  the  revolutionary  legend,  as  expounded 
by  French  writers,  hitd  acquired  over  the  German  mind  j  and 
the  book  was  an  essential  part  of  the  influences  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  National  Liberal  school  of  thought.  Sybel 
had  been  much  influenced  by  Burke,  on  whom  he  had  published 
two  essays.  The  work  was  in  f ^kct  the  first  attempt  to  substitute 
for  the  popular  representatidns  of  Thiers  and  Lamartine  the 
critical  investigation  which  has  been  carried  on  with  such 
brilliance  by  Taine  and  Sorel." 

In  1856,  on  the  recommendation  ot  Ranke^  Sybel  accepted 
the  post  of  professor  at  Munich,  Where  Kin^  Maxirafiiah  H. 
of  Bavaria,  a  wise  and  generous  patron  of  learning,  hoped  to 
establish  a  school  of  history.  'He  fotmd  heie  si  fruitful  field  for 
fab  activity*    Besides  continuing  Ms  worit  oh  the  Revolution 


'litid  ^on  t4^e  middle  age^,  he  Was  occupied  with  (he  HisU>ridai 
SemUunr  which  he 'instituted;  with  iht  HistoristfU  ZtkUckri^ 
which  he  founded,  the  orij^al  and  model  of  the  numefou^ 
teehfid^  hisitdfical  publications  which  now  •  lixist;  and  •  as 
sedretfli^r  df  the  inew  historical  conimis^on.  Political  diff^ence^ 
soon  interfa^cid  with  his  work;  as  an  aidherent  of  Prussia 
and  a  Protestant,  especially  as  a  militant  champion  against' 
ithe  UltraJriontftii^,  he  was  from  the  first  an  dbjeet  of  sus^- 
pidon  to  the  Clerical  party.  In  thi  pc^tical  eMtem^t  which 
followed  the  war  of  1859  he  found  that  he  could  not  hope  for- 
th^ Unreserved  support  of  the  king,  And  therefore  in  1861  he 
accepted  a  professiorship  at  Bonn,  Which  he-hekf  tlH  1875. 
jHe  was  at  once  dected  a  member  of  the  Prussiatl  LoWer  House, 
and  during  the  next  three  years  wds  one  of  the  most' ^active 
riwnifcers'Of  that  tesembly:  in  several  Iteportant  debates  he 
led 'the  jtttick  6n  the  government,  and'opix>sed  the  policy  of 
Bismatck,  not  only  on  feancial  but  also  on  the  Polish  and 
DiLnish  afffelts. '  In  tB64  he  did  not  stand  for  re-election,  owirig* 
to  an  affedtion  of  t^  eyes,  but  in  r866  he  was  one  of  thel^firtl 
;  to*  point  out  the  way  to  a  reconciliation  between  Bismattk 
•and  his  former  opponents.  He  had  a  beat  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  1867,  and  while  he  joined  the  National  Liberals  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  introduction  of 
■universal  suffrage,  the  effects  of  which  he,  as  did  many  other« 
Liberals,  much  distrusted.  In  1874  he  again  accepted  a  se&t  fti 
the  Prussian  parfiametit,  in  order  to  support  the  government 
in  their  conflict  with  the  Clericals,  and  after  1878  with  the 
Socialists.  In  tWo  pamphlets,  by  an  analysis  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Socialists  and  a  survey  of  Clerical  pt^y  during  the  19th 
.century,  he  explained  and  justified  his  opinions.  In  1880  he 
-retii^ed,  like  so  mttny  other  Liberals,  disheartened  by  the  change 
in  political  IHe,  which  ;^he  attributed  to  imiviersal  suffrage. 

In  1875  he  had  been  appointed  by  Bism&rck  to  the  pOst  of 
jdirector'  of  the  PrussfAri  archives.  Under  his  superintefidehCe 
wlas  Wgun  th^  great' series  of  publications,  besides  that  of  the 
correspondence  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  the  editing  of  whidi  he 
himseK  took  patt.  His  last  years  were  occupied  on  his  ^eat 
work.  Die  Bt&rUndung  des  deutscken  Reiche^ 'durch  Wilhelm  J. 
(Munich,  1889-1894),  si  woi^'Of  great' importance,  for  he  was 
allowed  to  use  the  Prussian  stale  papers,  aAd  was  therefore' 
enabled  to  write  &  history  of  the  greatest  events  of  his  own' 
time  with  fuH-  access  to  the  most  secret  sources  of  information. 
As  a  history  of  Pnissian  policy  from  i860  to  1866  it  is  therefore 
of  incomparable  value.  After  the  fall  of  Bismarck  the  per- 
mission to  use  the  secret  papets  Was  Withdrawn,  and  therefore 
vols.  vi.  And  vii.,  which  deal  with  the  years  1866  to  1870,  are  of 
less  importance.  This  work  has  been  translated  into  English 
as  The  Founding  of  the  German  Entpire,  by  M.  L.  Petrin  and 
G.  Bradford  (New  York,  1890-1891).  Sybel  did  not  live  to  write 
the  account  of  the  war  with  France,  dying  at  Marburg  on  'the 
ist  of  August  1895.  His  other  writings  include  Die  deut^he 
Nation  und  das'  Kaiserreich  (1862)  atld  a  large  number  of 
historical  articles. 

Sybel  left'  two  sons,  one  of  whom  became  an  Officer  in  the 
Prussian' army;  the  other,  Ludwig  von  Sybel  (b.  1840),  pro- 
fessor of  archaeology  in  the  university  of  Marburg,  is  the  author 
•of  several  works  dfeatlin^  with  Greek  archaeOldgy ; 

Some  of  Sybel's  numerous  historical  and  political  essays  have' 
been  collected  in  Kleine  histdrische  Schrtften  (3  vols.,  1863,  1869, 
1881;  new'ed.,  1897);  Vortrdge  und  A-ufsdtze  (Berlin,  1874);  and; 
Vortraie  imd  Abhandlun^en,  published  after  his  death  with  a 
biog^apl^ical  introduction  by  C.  Varrentrapp  (Munich,  1S97) ' 

SVOQfPH'ANT  (Gt.  mfK0^vfrfs)y  in  andehi  Greece  the  counter- 
part of  the'Roriifan  delator  {q.v.)y  it  public  informer.  According 
to  ancient  authorities^  the  word  (derived' by  thent  ftoin  <rfkoi^, 
**"fig,  "and  <l>almt^y  '*  to  show^O  «ieattt  one  who  informed  against 
'another  fdr  exporting  figs  (Which  "was  foriiidden  by  law) 
or  for  stealing  the  fniit  of  the  sacred  fig-trees,  whether  in  tSfoe 
of  famine  or  on  any' other  occasion.  Another  old'  expianaifon 
was  that  fines  and  taxes  were  at  one  tfmi^  paid  in  figs,  wine  and 
oil,  and  these  who  coUected  such  payments  in  kind  Sime  -called 
sycophants  because  thfcy  '*  presented,"  publicly  •  handed  them 
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over  to  the  state.  B6ckh  suggested  that  the  word,  signified  one 
who  laid  an  information  in  reference  to  an  object  of  trifiing  value, 
such  as  8  fig  (cf.  '^  I  don't  care  a  fig  about  it  ")>  hut  there  seems 
no  authority  for  such  a  xise  of  ^nkov  in  Greek.  Accotding  to 
C.  Sittl  {Die  Gebdrden  der  Griechen  und  R&mer^  Leipzig,  1890), 
the  word  refers  to  an  obscene  gesture  of  phallic  significance 
(see  also  A.  B.  Cook  in  Classical  iSmra^,  August  1907),  called 
"  sho^ng  the  fig  "  (faire  lafigue^fter  lafica  or  lefiche),  originally 
prophylactic  in  character.  Such  gesture,  directed  towards  an 
inoffensive  person,  became  an  insult,  and  the  word  sycophant 
might  imply  one  who  insulted  another  by  bringing  a  frivolous 
or  malicious  accusation  against  him.  According  to  S.  Reinach 
(Revtie  des  Studes  grecques,  xix.,  1906),  who  draws  special  attention 
to  the  similar  formation  "  hierophant,  "  the  sycophant  was  an 
official  connected  with  the  cult  of  the  Phytalidae,  whose  epony- 
mus  Phytalus  was  rewarded  with  a  fig-tree  by  the  wandering 
Demeter  in  return  for  his  hospitality.  The  final  act  of  the  cult, 
the  "  exaltation  "  pf  the  fig,  with  which  Reinach  compares  the 
"  exaltation  "  of  the  ear  of  com  by  the  hierophant  at  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  was  peiformed  by  the  sycophant. 
Again,  like  the  hierophant,  the  sycophant  publicly  pronounced 
the  formula  of  exclusipn  of  certain  unworthy  person^  from  the 
celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  the  fig.  As  the  cult  of  the 
Phytalidae  sank  into  insignificance  beside  the  greater  mysteries, 
the  term  sycophant  survived  in  popular  language  in  the 
sense  of  an  informer  or  denouncer,  whose  charges  deserved 
but  little  consideration.  L.  Shadwell  suggests  that  the  real 
meaning  is  "  fig-discoverer,"  not  "  fig-informer,"  referring  to 
the  blackmailer  who  discovers  the  "  figs  "  (that  is,  the  money) 
of  the  rich  man  and  forces  him  to  hand  it  over  by  the  threat 
of  bringing  a  criminal  accusation  against  him.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  any  Athenian  citizen  was  at  liberty  to  accuse 
another  of  a  public  offence,  and  the  danger  of  such  a  privilege 
being  abused  is  sufficiently .  obvious.  The  people  naturally 
looked  upon  all  persons  of  wealth  and  position  with  suspicion, 
and  were  ready  to  believe  any  charge  brought  against  them. 
Such  prosecutions  also  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  judges, 
and,  if  successful,  into  the  public  treasury.  In  many  cases  the 
accused  persons,  in  order  to  avoid  the  indignity  of  a  public 
trial,  bought  off  their  accusers,  who  found  in  this  a  fruitful  source 
of  revenue.  Certain  legal  remedies,  intended  to  prevent  the 
abuses  of  the  system,  undoubtedly  existed.  Persons  found 
guilty  of  bringing  false  charges,  of  blackmail,  or  of  suborning  false 
witnesses,  were  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  by  the  state  and 
a  fine  on  conviction.  Penalties  were  also  infiicted  if  an  accuser 
failed  to  carry  the  prosecution  through  or  to  obtain  af  fifth  part 
of  the  votes.  But  these  remedies  were  rather  simple  deterrents, 
and  instances  of  informers  being  actually  brought  to  trial  are 
rare.  Sycophants  were  an  inseparable  accompaniment  of  the 
democracy,  and  the  profession,  at  least  from  a  political  point  of 
view,  was  not  regarded  as  in  any  way  dishonourable.  The  idea 
of  encouraging  the  citizens  to  assist  in  the  detection  of  crime 
or  treason  against  the  state  was  commendable;  it  was  not  the 
use,  but  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  that  was  so  injurious.  Allu- 
sions to  the  sycophants  are  frequent  in  Aristophanes  and  the 
Attic  orators.  The  word  is  now  generally  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  cringing  flatterer  of  the  great. 

See  Meier  and  Schomann,  Der  attiscke  Process  (ed.  J.  H.  Lipsius, 
1 883-1887);  article  by  C.  R.  Kennedy  and  H.  Holden,  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  AntiquUies  (ard.ed.,  1891). 

SYDENHAM,     CHARLES     EDWARD    POULETT-THOMSON, 

ist  BARON(i799-i84r),  British  statesman,  was  bom  on  the  13th 
of  September  1799,  being  the  son  of  John  Buncombe-Poulett- 
Thomson,  a  London  merchant.  After  some  years  spent  in  his 
father's  business  in  Russia  and  in  London  he  was  returned  to 
the  House  of  Commons  for  Dover  in  1826.  In  1830  he  joined 
Lord  Grey's  ministry  as  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade 
and  treasurer  of  the  navy.  A  free-tradet  and  an  expert  in 
financial  matters  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Manchester  in  1832, 
a  seat  whidi  he  occupied  for  many  years.  He  was  continuously 
occupied  with  negotiations  affecting  international  commerce 
until  1859,  when  he  accepted  the  governor-generalship  of  Canada, 


where  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  establish  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canadal  His  services  in  establishing  the  Canadian  constitution 
were  recognized  in  1840  by  a  K.C.B.  and  a  peeratge.  He  took 
the  title  of  Baron  Sydenham  of  Sydenham  in  Kent  and  Toronto 
in  Canada.  He  died  unmarried  on  the  4th  of  September  18^1, 
when  his  peerage  became  extinct. 

His  Memoir^  were  published  by  his  brother,  G.  J.  Poulett  Scropei 
in  1843- 

SYDENHAM,  THOMAS  (1624-1689),  Eng^h  physician,  was 
bom  on  the  loth  of  September  1624  at  Wynford  Eagle  in  t)orsct, 
whe];ehis  father  was  a  gentleman  of  property  and  good  pedij^ee* 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  entered  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford; 
after  a  short  period  his  College  studies  appear  to  have  been 
interrupted,  and  he  served  for  a  time  as  an  officer  in  the  army 
of  the  x>arliament.  He  completed  his  Oxford  course  in  1648, 
graduating  as  bachelor  of  medicine,  and  about  the  same  time 
he  was  elected  a  fdlow  of  All  Souls  College.  It  was  not  untU 
nearly  thirty  years  later  (1676)  that  he  graduated  as  M.D.,  not 
at  Oxford,  but  at  Pembroke  HaD,  Cambridge,  where  bis  eldest 
son  was  then  an  undergraduate.  Mi&c  1648  be  seems  to  have 
spent  some  time  studying  medicine  at  Oxford,  but  be  was  soon 
again  engaged  in  military  service,  and  in  1654  he  received  the 
sum  of  £600,  as  a  result  of  a  petition  he  addressed  to  Cromwell, 
setting  forth  that  various  arreaj»  wece  due  to  two  of  his  brothers 
who  had  been  killed  and  that  he  himself  had  faithfully  served 
the  parliament  with  the  loss  of  much  blood.  In  1655  he  resigned 
his  fdlowship  at  All  Souls  and  married,  and  probably  a  few 
years  later  went  to  study  medicine  at  Montpellier.  In  1663  he 
passed  the  examinations  of  the  Cdlege  of  Physicians  for  their 
licence  to  practice  in  Westminster  and  6  m.  round;  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  been  settled  in  London  for  some  time  before 
that.  This  minimum  qualification  to  practise  was  the  single 
bond  between  Sydenham  ai>d  the  College  of  Physicians  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  career.  He  seems  to  have  been  distrusted 
by  some  members  of  the  faculty  because  he  was  an  innovator 
and  something  of  a  plain-dealer.  In  his  letter  to  John  Mapletoft 
he  refers  to  a  dass  of  detractors  *'  qui  vitio  statim  vertunt  si 
quis  novi  aliqtiid,  ab  illis  non  prius  dictum  vd  etiam  inauditum, 
in  medium  proferat  ";  and  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Boyle,  written 
the  year  b^ore  his  death  (and  the  only  authentic  specimen  of 
his  English  composition  that  remains),  he  says,  '^  I  have  the 
happiness  of  curing  my  patients,  at  least  of  having  it  said  con- 
cerning me  that  few  miscarry  under  me;  but  [I]  cannot  brag 
of  my  correspondency  with  some  other  of  my  faculty  .  «  .  . 
Though  yet,  in  taken  fire  at  my  attempts  to  reduce  practice 
to  a  greater  easiness,  plainness,  and  in  the  meantime  letting  the 
mountebank  at  Charing  Cross  pass  unrailed  at,  they  contradict 
themselves,  and  would  make  the  world  believe  I  may  prove 
more  considerable  than  they  would  have  me."  Sydenham 
attracted  to  him  in  warm  friendship  some  of  the  most  discriminat- 
ing men  of  his  time,  such  as  John  Locke  and  Robert  Boyle.  His 
first  book,  Methodus  curandi  fibres,  was  published  in  1666; 
a  second  edition,  with  an  additional  chapter  on  the  plague, 
in  1668;  and  a  third  edition,  much  enlarged  and  bearing  the 
better-known  title  of  Observationes  medicae,  in  1676.  His  next 
publication  was  in  1680  in  the  form  of  two  Episiolae  respofh 
soriaey  the  one,  "  On  Epidemics,  "  addressed  to  Robert  Bz^y, 
regius  professor  of  physic  at  Cambridge,  and  the  other  **'<5n* 
the  Lues  venerea,  "  to  Henry  Paman,  public  orator  at  Cambridge 
and  Gresham  professor  in  London.  Li  1682. he  issued  another 
Dissertatio  episiolaris^  on  the  treatment  of  confiuent  small-pox 
and  on  hysteria,  addressed  to  Dr  William  Cole  of  Wortester. 
The  Tractaitis  de  podagra  el  hydrope  came  out  in  1683,  and  the 
Schedula  monUoria  de  novae  febris  ingressu  in  1686.  His  last  com- 
pleted .work.  Processus  integri^  is  an  outline  sketch  of  pathdogy 
and  practice;  twenty  copies  of  it  were  printed  in  1692,  and, 
being  a  compendium,  it  has  been  more  often  republished  both 
in  England  and  in  other  countries  than  any  other  of  his  writings 
separately.  A  fragment  on  pulmonary  oon^umpti<m  was  found 
among  his  papers.  His  collected  writings  occupy  about  600 
pages  8vo,  in  the  Latin,  though  whether  that  or  English  was  the 
language  in  which  they  were  originally  written  is  disputed. 
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Hardly  anything;  is  known  of  Sydenham's  personal  history 
in  London.  He  died  in  London  on  the  29th  of  December  16891 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  James's,  Piccadilly,  where 
a  mural  slab  was  put  up  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1810, 

Although  Sydenham  was  a  highly  successful  practitioner  and 
saw,  besides  foreign  reprints,  more  than  one  new  edition  of  his 
various  tractates  called  for  in  his  lifetime,  his  fame  as  the  father  of 
English  medicine,  or  the  English  Hippocrates,  was  decidedly 
posthumous.  For  a  long  time  he  was  held  in  vague  esteem  for  the 
success  of  his  cooling  (or  rather  expectant)  treatment  of  small-pox, 
for  his  laudanum  (the  first  form  of  a  tincture  of  opium),  and  for  his 
advocacy  of  the  use  of  Peruvian  bark  in  quartan  agues.  There 
were,  however,  those  among  his  contemporaries  who  understood 
something  of  Sydenham's  importance  in  larger  matters  than  details 
of  treatment  and  pharmacy,  chief  among  them  being  the  talented 
Richard  Morton.  But  the  attitude  of  the  academical  medicine  of 
the  day  is  doubtless  indicated  in  Martin  Lister's  use  of  the  term 
"  sectaries  **  for  Sydenham  and  his  admirers,  at  a  time  (1694)  when 
the  leader  had  been  dead  five  years.  If  there  were  any  doubt 
that  the  opposition  to  him  was  quite  other  than  political,  it  would 
be  set  at  rest  by  the  testimony  of  Dr  Andrew  Srown«^  who  went 
from  Scotland  to  inquire  into  Sydenham's  practice  and  has 
incidentally  revealed  what  was  commonly  thought  of  it  at  the  time, 
in  his  Vindicatory  Schedule  concerning  the  New  Cure  of  Fevers,  In 
the  series  of  Harveian  orations  at  the  College  of  Physicians-,  Syden- 
ham is  first  mentioned  in  the  oration  of  Dr  John  Arbuthnot  (1727), 
who  styles  him  "  aemulus  Hippocratis."  H.  Boerhaave,  the  Leyden 
professor,  was  wont  to  speak  of  him  in  his  class  (which  had  alwa>[s 
some  pupils  from  England  and  Scotland)  as  '*  Angliae  lumen,  artis 
Phoebum,  veram  Hippocratici  viri  speciem."  A.  von  Haller  also 
marked  one  of  the  epochs  in  his  scheme  of  medical  progress  with  the 
name  of  Sydenham.  He  is  indeed  famous  because  he  inaugurated 
a  new  method  and  a  better  ethics  of  practice,  the  worth  and  diffusive 
influence  of  which  did  not  become  obvious  (except  to  those  who 
were  on  the  same  line  with  himself,  such  as  Morton)-  until  a  good 
many  years  afterwards.  It  remains  to  consider  briefly  what  his 
innovations  were. 

First  and  foremost  he  did  the  best  he  could  for  his  patients,  and 
made  as  little  as  possible  of  the  mysteries  and  traditional  dogmas 
of  the  craft.  All  the  stories  told  ot  him  are  characteristic.  Called 
to  a  zentleman  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  lowering  treatment, 
and  finding  him  in  a  pitiful  state  of  hysterical  upset,  he  ''conceived 
that  this  was  occasioned  partly  by  his  long  illness,  partly  by  the 
previous  evacuations,  and  partly  by  emptiness.  I  therefore  ordered 
him  a  roast  chicken  and  a  pint  of  canary."  A  gentleman  of 
fortune  who  was  a  victim  to  hypochondria  was  at  length  told 
by  Sydenham  that  he  could  do  no  more  for  him,  but  that  there 
was  living  at  Inverness  a  certain  Dr  Robertson  who  had  great 
skill  in  cases  like  his;  the  patient  journeyed  to  Inverness  full  of 
hope,  andt  finding  no  doctor  of  the  name  there,  came  back  to  London 
fun  of  rage,  but  cured  withal  of  his  complaint.  Of  a  piece  with 
this  is  his  famous  advice  to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  When  Black- 
more  first  engaged  in  the  study  of  physic  he  inquired  of  Dr  Sydenham 
what  authors  he  should  read,  and  was  directed  by  that  physician  to 
Don  Quixote^  "  which,"  said  he,  *'  is  a  very  good  book;  I  read  it 
still."  There  were  cases,  he  tells  us,  in  his  practice  where  "  I  have 
consulted  my  patient's  safety  and  my  own  reputation  most  effectu- 
ally by  doing  nothing  at  all."  It  was  in  the  treatment  of  small- 
pox that  his  startling  innovations  in  that  direction  made  most  stir. 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  Sydenham  wrote 
no  long  prescriptions,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  or  was  entirely 
free  from  theoretical  bias.  Doctrines  of  disease  he  had,  as  every 
practitioner  must  have ;  but  he  was  too  much  alive  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  new  facts  and  to  the  infinite  variety  of  individual  con- 
stitutions to  aim  at  symmetry  in  his  theoretical  views  or  at  con- 
sistency between  his  practice  and  his  doctrines;  and  his  treatment 
was  what  he  found  to  answer  best,  whether  it  were  secundum  artem 
ot  not.  His  fundamental  idea  was  to  take  diseases  as  they  pre- 
sented themselves  in  nature  and  to  draw  up  a  complete  picture 
("  Krahkheitsbild  "  of  the  Germans)  of  the  objective  characters  of 
each.  Most  forms  of  ill-healthy  he  insisted,  had  a  definite  type, 
comparable  to  the  types  of  animal  and  vegetable  species.  The  ooij- 
formity  of  type  in  the  symptoms  and  course  of  a  malady  was  due 
to  the  uniformity  of  the  cause.  The  causes  that  he  dwelt  upon 
were  the  "  evident  cmd  conjunct  causes,"  or,  in  other  words,  the 
morbid  phenomena;'  the  remote  causes  he  thought  it  vain  to  seek 
after.  Acute  diseases,  such  as  fevers  and  infiammations,  he  re^rded 
as  a  wholesome  conservative  effort  or  reaction  of  the  organism  to 
meet  the  blow  of  some  injurious  influence  operating  from  without ; 
in  this  he  followed  the  Hippocratic  teaching  closely  as  well  as  the 
Hippocratic  practice  of  watching  and  aiding  the  natural  crises. 
Chronic  diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  depraved  state  of  the 
humours,  mostly  due  to  errors  of  diet  and  general  manner  of  life,  for 
which  we  ourselves  were  directly  accountable.  Hence  his  famous 
dictum:  **ficutos  dico,  qui  ut  plurimum  Deum  habent  authorem, 


*  See  Dr  John  Brown's  H^foe  subsecmie,  art.  "  Dr  Andrew  Brown 
and  Sydenham*" 


sicut  chronici  ipsos  nos."  Sydenham's  nosological  method  is 
essentially  the  modern  one,  except  that  it  wanted  the  morbid 
anatomy  part,  which  was  first  introduced  into  the  *'  natural  history 
of  disease  "  by  Morgagni  nearly  a  century  later.  In  both  depart- 
ments of  nosology^  the  acute  and  the.  chronic,  Sydenham  con-* 
tributed  largely  to  the  natural  history  by  his  own  accurate  observa* 
tion  and  philosophical  comparison  of  case  with  case  and  type  with 
type.  The  Observationes  medicae  and  the  first  Epistola  responsoria 
contain  evidence  of  a  close  study  of  the  various  fevers,  fluxes  and 
other  acute  maladies  of  London  over  a  series  of  years,  their  differ- 
ences from  year  to  year  and  from  season  to  season,  together  with 
references  to  the  prevailing  weather — the  whole  body  of  observa- 
tions being  used  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  "epidemic  con- 
stitution "  of  the  year  or  season,  which  he  con^ered  to  depend 
often  upon  inscrutable  telluric  causes.  The  type  of  the  acute 
disease  varied,  he  found,  according  to  the  year  and  season,  and 
the  right  treatment  could  not  be  adopted  until  the  type  was  known. 
There  had  been  nothing  quite  like  this  in  medical  literature  since 
the  Hippocratic  treatise,  II^  6Jkp<ay,  ^inwv,  T&rciw;  and  there  are 
probably  some  germs  of  truth  in  it  still  undeveloped,  although  the 
modern  science  of  epidemiology  has  introduced  a  whole  new  set  of 
considerations.  Among  other  things  Sydenham  is  credited  with 
the  first  diagnosis  of  scarlatina  and  with  the  modem  definition  of 
chorea  (in  Sched,  monit,).  After  small-pox,  the  diseases  to  which 
he  refers  most  are  hysteria  and  gout,  his  description  of  the  latter 
(from  the  syniptoms  in  his  own  person)  being  one  of  the  classical 
pieces  of  medical  writing.  While  Sydenham  s  **  natural  history  " 
method  has  doubtless  been  the  chief  ground  of  his  great  post- 
humous fame,  there  can  be  no  question  that  another  reason  for  the 
admiration  of  posterity  was  tnat  which  is  indicated  by  R.  G. 
Latham,  when  he  says,  "  I  believe  that  the  moral  element  of  a 
liberal  and  candid  spirit  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  intellectual 
qualifications  of  observation,  analysis  and  comparison." 

Among  the  lives  of  Sydenham  are  one  (anonymous)  by  Samuel 
Johnson  in  John  Swan's  translation  of  his  works  (London,  1743)^ 
another  by  C.  G.  Kiihn  in  his  edition  of  his  works  (Leipzig,  1827),  and 
a  third  by  Dr  R.  G.  Latham  in  his  translation  of  nis  works  puDiished 
in  London  by  the  Sydenham  Society  in  1848.  See  also  Fr#d6ric 
Picard,  Sydenham,  sa  vie,  ses  cntvres  (Paris,  1889),  and  T.  F.  Payne, 
r.  Sydenham  (London,  1900).  Dr  John  Brown's  '^  Locke  and 
Sydenham,"  in  Horae  subsecivae  (Edinburgh,  1858),  is  of  the  nature 
ot  eulogy.  Many  collected  editions  of  his  works  have  been  pub- 
lished, as  well  as  translations  into  English,  German,  French  and 
Italian.  Dr  W.  A.  Greenhill's  Latin  text  (London,  1844,  Syd.  Soc.) 
is  a  model  of  editing  and  indexing.  The  most  interesting  summary 
of  doctrine  and  practioe  by  the  author  himself  is  the  introduction 
to  the  3rd  edition  of  Observationes  medicae  (1676). 

SYDENHAM,  a  large  residential  district  in  the  south  of 
London,  England,  partly  within  the  metropolitan,  borough  of 
Lewisham  (3.1;.)-    The  Crystal  Palace  (<?.».)  is  in  this  district. 

SYDNEY,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  in 
Cumberland  counjLy,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  continent,  situated 
on  the  south  shore  of  Port  Jackson  (^.r.),  in  33®  15'  44^  S.^  151° 
1 2'  23^^  £.  Few  ca|>itals  in  the  world  can  rival  Sydney  in  natural 
advantages  and  beauty  of  site.  It  stands  on  undulating  and 
easily  drained  ground,  upon  a  bed  of  sandstone  rock,  on  a 
peninsula  jutting  into  one  of  the  deepest,  safest  and  most 
beautiful  harbours  in  the  world;  and  in  addition  it  lies  in  the 
centre  of  a  great  carboniferous  area.  The  metropolitan  area  of 
Sydney  consists  of  a  peninsula,  about  13  m.  in  length,  lying 
between  the  Parramatta  and  George's  rivers.  The  sea  frontage 
of  this  area  stretches  for  12  m.  from  the  South  Head  of  Port 
Jackson  to  the  North  Head  of  Botany  Bay;  it  consists  of  bold 
cliffs  alternating  with  beautiful  beaches,  of  which  some  are 
connected  with  the  city  by  tramway,  and  form  favourite 
places  of  resort.  The  city  proper  occupies  two  indented  tongues 
of  land,  having  a  water  frontage  on  Port  Jackson,  and  extending 
from  Rushcutter's  Bay  on  the  east  to  Blackwattle  Bay  on  the 
west,  a  distance  of  8  m.,  nearly  two  miles  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  Domain  and  the  botanical  gardens.  The  business 
quarter  is  a  limited  area  lying  between  Darling  Harbour  and  the 
Domain.  The  streets  are  irregular  in  width,  some  of  them  narrow 
and  close  together,  while  those  leading  down  to  Darling  Harbour 
have  a  steep  incline.  Sydney  has  in  consequence  more  than 
usually  the  appearance  of  ai^  old-world  town. 

The  main  street  o£  the  city,  George  Street,  is  2  m.  long, 
running  from  north  to  south;  it  contains  the  town-hall,  the  post 
office  and  the  Anglican  cathedraL  The  post  office  is  a  hand* 
some  sandstone  building  in  Renaissance  style;  it  is  colonnaded 
on  two  sides  with  polished  granite  columns  and  surmounted  by 
a  clock  tower,  containmg  a  peal  of  bells.    The  town-hall,  a  large 
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florid  building  of  Classic  order,  Btandd  ofi  an  €anin6iice»  and  it$ 
dock  tower  forms  a  landmark;  it  contains  the  spacious  Centennial 
Hall  (commemorating  the  first  Australian  colonization  here  in 
1787),  and  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  world.  Opposite 
are  the  Queen  Victoria  Markets,  a  striking  Byzantine  erection, 
capped  by  numerous  turrets  and  domes.  Adjoining  the  town  hall 
is  the  Anglican  cathedral  of  St  Andrew,  in  the  Perpendicular  style ; 
it  has  two  towers  at  the  west  end  and  a  low  central  tower  above 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  with  a  very  handsome 
chapter  house.  Second  in  importance  to  George  Street  is  Pitt 
Street,  which  runs  parallel  to  it  from  the  Circular  Quay  to  the  rail- 
way station;  Macquarie  Street  runs  alongside  the  Domain  and 
contains  a  number  of  public  buildings,  including  the  treasury,  the 
office  of  public  works,  the  houses  of  parliament  and  the  mint. 
In  Bridge  Street,  behind  the  office  of  public  works,  are  the  ex- 
change and  the  crown  lands  office.  AU  these  government  offices 
are  in  classical  style.  The  Roman  Cathdic  Cathedral  of  St 
Mary  lies  on  the  north-east  side  of  Hyde  Park;  it  is  a  splendid 
Gothic  structure,  the  finest  in  Australia.  This  cathedral  has 
been  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  existing  building,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr  W.  W.  Wardell,  was  consecrated  in  1905.  Govern- 
ment House,  the  residence  of  the  govemor^general,  an  excellent 
Tudor  building  erected  in  1837,  and  several  times  enlarged,  is 
delightfully  situated  in  the  Domain,  overlooking  Farm  Cove. 
The  residence  of  the  state  governor  is  at  Rose  Bay,  east  of  the 
city.  At  the  top  of  King  Street  there  is  a  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  dose  by  a  statue  of  Prince  Albert,  at  the 
entrance  to  Hyde  Park,  in  which  the  most  elevated  spot 
is  occupied  by  a  statue  of  Captain  Cook,  ^^llie  university 
stands  in  its  own  grounds  on  the  site  of  Grose  Farm,  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  government  farm- 
ing. Like  most  of  the  buildings  at  Sydney,  the  university  is 
built  of  the  excellent  sandstone  from  the  quarries  of  Pyrmont; 
it  is  15th-century  Gothic  in  style  and  stands  at  the  top  of  a 
gentle  slope,  surrounded  by  gardens.  Around  it  lie  three  Gothic 
colleges  in  the  14th-century  style,  affiliated  to  the  imiversity 
and  known  as  St  Paul's,  St  John's  and  St  Andrew's.  They  are 
residential  colleges  belonging  respectively  to  the  Anglicans, 
Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians.  TTie  university  provides 
instruction  and  grants  degrees  in  arts,  law,  medicine,  science 
and  engineering;  instruction  in  theology,  however,  is  given, 
not  by  the  university,  but  by  the  different  affiliated  c<^egesy^ 

To  compensate  for  the  narrowness  of  its  streets  and  its  lack 
of  fine  promenades  Sydney  possesses  a  number  of  grand  parks, 
surpassed  in  few  other  capitals.  Hyde  Park  is  a  plateau  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  in  the  early  days  of  Sydney  was 
used  as  a  race-course.  Adjoining  are  two  smaller  parks,  Cook 
Park  and  Philip  Park,  while  north  of  these  stretches  the 
Domain  and  the  botanical  gardens.  The  Domain  embraces 
138  acres,  extending  along  one  side  of  Woolloomooloo  Bay  and 
surrounding  Farm  Cove,  in  which  the  warships  belonging  to 
the  Australian  station  are  usually  anchored;  in  this  charming 
expanse  of  park  land  are  the  governor's  residence  and  the 
National  Art  Gallery,  which  houses  a  ^lendid  collection  of 
pictures  by  modem  artists,  statuary,  pottery  and  other  objects 
of  art.  The  botanical  gardens  oa  the  southern  shores  of  Farm 
Cove  are  the  finest  in  the  Conunonwealth  and  are  distinguished 
for  their  immense  collection  of  exotics.  On  the  south-east  of 
the  city  lie  Moore  Park»  600  acres  in  extent,  containing  two 
fine  cricket  grounds  and  the  ^ow  grounds  of  the  agricultiu-al 
society,  and  Centennial  Park,  formerly  a  water  reserve  of  768 
acres.  Adjoining  Moore  Park  is  the  metropolitan  race-course 
of  Randwick.  There  are  ntunerous  other  and  smaller  parks, 
of  which  the  chief  are  Wentworth  Park  laid  out  on  the  site 
of  Blackwattle  Swamp,  Prince  Alfred  Park,  Belmore  Park  and 
Victoria  Park  adjoining  the  university  grounds. 

Sydney  harbour  is  divided  into  a  number  of  inlets  by  pro- 
jecting headlands.  The  head  of  Woolloomooloo  Bay,  Sydney 
Cove,  the  shallow  bay  between  Dawes  and  Millers  Point,  and 
Darling  Harbour,  are  lined  with  wharves.  The  Circular  Quay 
at  the  head  of  Sydney  Cove  is  1300  ft.  long,  and  here  all  the 
great  ocean  liners  from  Europe,  China  and  Japan  are  berthed, 


while  to  the  great  wharf  in  Woolloomooloo  Bay,  5000  ft.  in  length, 
the  American  liners  and  the  majority  of  the  small  coasting 
vessels  oome  to  discharge  theircargoes.  The  whole  of  the  eastern 
side  of  Darling  Harbour  is  occupied  by  a  succession  of  wharves 
and  piers,  there  being  in  all  4000  ft.  of  wharfage.  Connected 
with  the  main  railway  system  of  the  colony  is  the  Darling 
Harbour  Wharf  1260  ft.  long  and  equipped  with  electric  light, 
stationary  and  travelling  hydraulic  cranes,  machinery  for  meat 
freezing,  and  large  sheds  for  storing  com  and  wooL  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  wharves  at  Pyrmont  and  Blackwattle  Bay, 
respectively  3500  ft.  and  1400  ft.  long.  These  harbours  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Sydney  are  mainly  frequented  by  cargo  boats 
.trading  in  coal,  com,  frozen  meat,  wool,  hides  and  various  ores. 
The  total  length  of  quays  and  wharves  belonging  to  the  port 
amounts  to  some  23  m.  The  dock  accommodation  is  extensive. 
On  Cockatoo  Island,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  dty,  the  govenunent 
have  two  large  dry  docks,  the  Fitzroy  dock,  450  ft.  long,  and  the 
Sutherland  dock,  630  ft.  Mort's  dock,  another  large  dry  dock, 
is  at  Mori's  Bay,  Balmain,  while  there  are  five  floating  docks 
with  a  combined  hfting  power  of  5895  tons,  and  the  three  patent 
slips  In  Mort's  Bay  can  raise  between  them  3040  tons.  Prior  to 
Z899  the  jurisdiction  of  the  port  was  in  the  hands  of  a  marine 
board,  three  members  of  which  were  elected  by  the  shipping 
interest,  and  the  remaining  four  nominated  by  the  government, 
but  in  that  year  the  board  was  replaced  by  a  single  official, 
known  as  the  superintendent  of  the  department  of  navigation 
and  responsible  to  the  colonial  secretary. 

Sydney  has  a  great  number  of  learned,  educational  and  chant* 
able  institutions;  it  possesses  a  Royal  Society,  a  Linnean  Society 
and  a  Geographical  Society,  a  woinen's  college  affiliated  to  the 
tmiversity,  an  astronomical  observatory,  a  technical  college,  a 
school  of  art  with  library  attached,  a  bacteriological  institute 
at  Rose  Bay,  a  museum  and  a  free  public  library.  Standing  in 
the  centre  of  a  great  coal-bearing  basin,  Sydney  is  naturally 
the  seat  of  numerous  manufactures,  to  the  prosperity  of  which 
the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  coal  has  been  highly  conducive. 
In  addition  to  the  industries  coimected  with  the  shipping;  large 
numbers  of  hands  are  employed  in  the  government  railway 
works,  where  the  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  used  by  the  state 
railwa}rs  are  manufactured.  Th^re  are  several  large  tobacco 
factories,  flour  mills,  boot  factories,  sugar  refineries,  tanneries, 
tallow  works,  meat-preserving,  glue  and  kerosene-cdl  factories 
and  soap  works.  Qothing,  carriages,  pottery,  glass,  paper  and 
furniture  are  made,  and  there  are  ntunerous  minor  industries. 

Sydney  is  govemed  munic^Uy  by  a  city  coundL  The  gas  and 
electric  lighting  is  in  the  hands  of  private  firms.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  park,  the  dty  improvements  and  the  water  and 
sewerage  departments  have  been  handed  over  to  boards  and 
trusts.  The  control  of  the  traffic  is  in  the  hands  of  the  police, 
who,  with  the  wharves  and  the  tramways,  are  directed  by  the 
state  government.  The  whole  district  between  Sydney  and 
Parramatta  on  each  side  of  the  railway  is  practically  one  con- 
tinuous town,  the  more  fashionable  suburbs  lying  on  the  east 
of  the  city  while  the  business  extension  is  to  the  westward  and 
the  southern  quarters  are  largdy  denroted  to  manufacturing. 
The  suburbs  comprise  the  following  distinct  mimidpalities, 
Alexandria,  with  a  population  in  ipor  of  9341;  Annandale, 
8349;  Afihfidd,  14,329;  Balmain,  30^076;  Bexley,  3079;  Botany, 
3383;  North  Botany,  3772;  Burwood,  7521;  Camperdown,  7931; 
Canterbury,  4226;  Concord,  2818;  Darlington,  3784;  Dnmi- 
moyne,  4244;  Enfield,  2497;  Erskineville,  6059;  Glebe,  19,220; 
Hunter's  HiU,  4232;  Hurstville,  4019;  Kogarah,  3892;  Lane 
Cove,  r9i8;  Leichhardt,  r7,454;  Manly,  5035;  Marrickvillc, 
i8,775'r  Eastwood,  713;  Mosman,  5691;  Newtown,  22,598; 
North  Sydney,  22,040;  Paddington,  21,984;  Petersham,  r 5,307; 
Randwick,  9753;  Redfem,  24,2 r9;  Rockdale,  7857;  Ryde,  3222; 
St  Peter's,  5906;  Vaucluse,  11 52;  Waterloo,  9609;  Waverley, 
12,342;  )^oughby,  6004;  Woollahra,  I2,35r.  These  suburbs 
are  connected  with  the  dty,  some  by  railway,  some  by  steam, 
cable  and  electric  tramways,  and  others  by  ferry  across  Port 
Jackson.    The  tramway  system  is  owned  by  the  government. 

There  are  numerous  places  of  resort  for  the  dtizens.    Many 
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of  tlie  bays  in  the  harboitir  are  largely  visited  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.  The  most  popular  resorts  are  Manly  Beach,  Chowder 
Bay  and  Wlktson'^  Bay,  in  the  harbour;  Cabarita,  on  the  Parra- 
matta  river;  Middle  Harbour;  and  Coogee  Bay  and  Bondi,  on 
the  ocean  beach;  Botany,  Lady  Robinson's  Beach,  Sandriogbam 
and  Sans  Souci  on  Botany  Bay.  Besides  these  there  4tre  two 
splendid  national  reserves,  an  hour's  journey  by  rail  from 
Sydney,  viz.  National  Park,  comprising  aa  area  of  56,810  acres, 
surrounding  the  picturesque  bay  of  Port  Hacking;  and  Kurnngai 
Chit3e,  with  an  area  of  35)3oo  acres. 

The  two  principal  cemeteries  are  j^t  Waverley  and  Rookwood. 
The  former  is.most  picturesquely  situated  on  the  cliff  overlooking 
the  Padfic  Ocean. 

.The  climate,  of  Sydney  is  mild  and  equable;  in  summer  sea 
breezes  blow  from  the  north-east,  which,  while  they  temper  the 
heat)  make  the  air  exceedingly  humid;  in  winter  the  winds  blow 
from  the  west  and  the  climate  is  dfy  and  bradng.  The  mean 
average  temperature  is  63^  Fahr.,  and  the  rainfall  49-66  in* 

The  population  has  increased  with  marvellous  rapidity.  In 
1861  it  was  (dty  and  sitdmrbs  indusive)  95,000;  in  18&1, 237,300; 
in  tSgt,  399,270;  and  m  1901,  487,900.  The  proportion  of  dty 
dwellers  to  subiurban  is  as  follows:  in  1901 — city,  1x2,137', 
subiurbs,  369,693 ;  total,  487,900.  The  incorporated  area  of  the 
jnetropoHtan  district  is  about  142  sq.  m.,  or  91,220  acres,  so  that 
the  average  density  of  papulation  was  5*35  persons  per  acre, 
some  of  the  more  inmnediate  suburbs  being  xoore  densely  popu<- 
lated  than  the  dty  itself.     ' 

STDNET,  the  chief  town  of  Cape  Breton  county,  Nova  Scotia, 
on  a  good  harbaair^  the  eistem  terminus  of  the  Intercolonial 
railway.  Pop..  (1891)^  ^4^7i  (i9oi)r  99oo-  Formerly  a  quiet 
counti^  town,  it  became^ -between  1891  and  1901.  the  chief 
shipping  port  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company,  and  the  site  of  the 
large  works  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Sted  Company.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  harbour  are  the  flourishing  towns  of  North 
^Sydney  and  of  Sydney  Mines.  It  is  the  starting  point  for  the 
line  of  steamers  to  the  Braa  d'Or  lakes,  and  a  favourite  summer 
resort.  

STENITB9  a  name  first,  used  by  PHny  to  designate  rocks  of 
the  satae.  type  as  the  homblendic  granite  of  Syene  (Assouan) 
in  Upper  Egypt,  so  extensively  used  in  andent  times  for  archi- 
tectural work  and  monuments.  Transferred  by  Werner  to  a  rock 
of  much  the  same  appearance,  though  not  identical  in  mineral- 
ogicai  character  with  the  Egyptian  granite,  from  the  Plauen  'scher 
Grund  near  Dresden,  it-  is  now  used  as  the  group  name 
of  a  class  of  hokxrystalline  plutonic  rocks  composed  essentially 
of  an  alkali  felspar  and  a  f erromagnesian  mineral  The  structure 
and  appearance  are  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  a  homblendic 
granite;  from  which  it  is  <£fficult  to  distinguish  these  rocks  in 
hand  specimens.  The  important  difference,  however,  is  the 
absence  or  scardty  of  quartz  in  the  syenites.  Their  essential 
components  are  orthodasey  often  with  some  albite,  and  augite, 
hombloide  or  biotite.  The  orthodase  is  white  or  pink,  and 
forms  nearly  one  half  of  the  rock.  It  may  be  veined  with  albite 
(microperthite)  and  small  crystals  of  plagibdase  (mostly  andesine 
and  oligodase)  often  are  present,  usually  having  better  crystal- 
line forms  than  the  potash  felspar.  The  prevalent  hornblende 
is  green^  but  brown  hornblende  and  dark. blue  hombiende,  of 
strong  pteochroism,  occur  in  some  syenites  which  are  rich  in 


apatite,  ziroon,  magnedteand  p)^te&;  quarts  as  above  stated 
is  rarely  absent  but  should  never  be  abundant,  otherwise  the 
rock 'becomes  a  granite.  Nepheline  and  sodalite  occur  only 
in  those  rocks  which  show  transition^  to  the  nepheline-^yenites. 

The  structure  of  tyettitee  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  grajoites;  varieties  with  porphyritic  fdspar  are  known  but  none 
of  these  rocks  are  evenly  granular.  The  apatite,  zircon  and  magne- 
tite crystallize  first,  and  occur  as  small  well-shaped  crystals  enclosed 
in  the  other  minerals.  Sphene  also  is  of  early  formation;  then 
follow  augite,  biotite:  and  hombiende.  the  pyroxene  usually  taking 
|)reqedence,  but  regular,  intergrowths  due  to  simultaneous  crystalliza- 
tion of  these  three  minerals  are  common.  The  plagioclase  felspar 
succeeds  the  ferromagnesian  minerals,  and  the  alkali  fdspar  is  last 
to  crystallize  with  the  exception  of  the  small  amount  of  quartz 
and  of  mkropegmatite,  ^,these  are  present.  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
occur,  as  for  example  when  part  of  the  soda-lime  fdspar  has  sepa- 
rated out  of  the  magma  before  the  ferric  minerals  have  ceased  to 
grow,  and  is  consequently  enclosed  in  them  in  ophitic  fashion, 
dome  syenites  have  a  fluxion  or  even  **  augen  "  structure,  due  to 
movements  during  consolidation;  orbicul^  structure  may  also 
occur  but  is  very  rare.| 

Although  syenites  are  by  no  means  common  rocks  and  are  not 
of  eaual  importance  with  granites  and  diorites  from  a  geological 
standpoint,  they  exhibit  many  varieties  which  are  of  interest.  Transi-i 
tional  forms  between  s^^nenite  and  ^rntdte  are  commoii  as  these  rocks 
very  frequently  occur  m  the  same  mass  and  can  hardly  be  seoarated 
from  one  another  in  the  field.  Theae  syenites,  comparatively  rich 
in  quartz,  have  been  called  syenite-granites.  Many  of  the  rocks 
known  to  the  older  geologists  and  shown*  on  the  eariy  maps  as 
"  syenite  "  are  of  this  type;  others  are  homblendic  granites  in  which 
quartis  is  not  abundant  or  conspicuous.  Another  ysLriety  of  quartz- 
syenite,  very  rich  in  pink  alkiali  felspar  (microperthite),  is  known  as 
nordmarkite;  it  occurs  in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Scotland,  and  con- 
tains usually  only  a  small  amount  of  broWn  biotite  and  green 
augite. 

The  mote  normal  syenites  (with  ^iply  small  percentages  of  quartz) 
may  be  divided^  into  augite-,  hornblende-  and  biotite-svenites, 
according  to  their  prevalent  ferric  mineral,  but  usually  the  rock 
contains  two  or  even  three  of  the  dark-coloured  bisilicates.  Augite- 
svenites  occur  in  Saxony  and  in  Norway.  In  the  latter  country 
the  most  abundant  type  is  laurvikite*.  These  rocks  may  be  red  or 
grey  in  colour  and  very  largdy  consist  of  a  perthitic  or  crypto- 
perthitic  alkali  felspar  having  a  beautiful  shimmering  dull  metallic 
reflection  or  play  of  colours.  They  are  coarse-grained  kxx:ks,  and 
their  great  freshness  and  iridescent  appearance  when  pdiahed 
make  them  favourite  ornamental  stones  for  facades  and  pillars. 
The  large  fdspars  have  often  an  elongated  dliptical  fprm  and  are 
arranged  in  sub-paralld  fashion  apparently  by  fluxion  movements. 
Quartz  is  usually  absent  and  plagioclase  is  still  more  uncommon, 
but  the  occasional  presence  of  nephdine  and  sodalite  indicates 
that  these  rocks  are  connected  with  the  nephdine^syenites  .of  the 
laurvikite  typ^  The  ferromagnesian  minerals  show  a  great  variety 
and  jndude  diopside,  aegirine-augite,  biotite,  brown  hombiende, 
hypersthene  and  olivine.  Zircon  is  often  abundant  (zircon-syenite). 
Rocks  very  similar  to  the  laurvikites  of  Norway  are  known  in 
the  Sawtc»oth  Mountains  of  Texas,  These  augite-syenites  which 
have  plagioclase  and  orthodase  fdspar  in  nearly  equal  quantity 
are  callea  nonzonites.  Hornblende-syenites  are  regarded  as 
bein^  the  typical  members  of  the  group,  hence  the  CKCst-known 
svenite,  the  original  rock  which  Werner  described,  is  of  th^  kind; 
they  are  not  very  common,  but  occur  in  Germany,  Piedmont  and 
other  place^^  usually  with  hombfende-granites  and  diorites.  Biotite- 
syenites  also  are  not  frequent,  being  usually  accompanied  by  granites 
of  which  they  represent  modifications  poor  In  quartz.  Most  of  the 
rockb  fonherly  known  as  mica-syenites  are  now  grouped  with  the 
lamprophyres  as  minettes.  The  following  analyses  show  the  chemical 
composition  of  a  few  of  the  principal  types  of^  syenite.  They  are 
characterized  by  a  moderate  amount  of  silica,  relatively  high 
alkalis  (with  potash  usually  preponderating)  and  alumina,  while 
lime  and  magnesia  are  more  variable  but  never  in  great  amount. 
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alkalis..  Th^  augite  is  usually  pale  green  and  may  be  in  perthitic 
intprgrowth  with  the  hornblende.  The  mica  is  always  of  brown 
colour^  as  muscovite  is  not  known  to  occur  in  these  focks.  In 
the  alkali  syenites  dark  green  soda  augites  may  be  present; 
otljer  syenites  contain  a  violet  augite  which  has  the  lamella 
structure  of  diallage.. 
The    accessory,  minerals   include    sphene    (very   frequent), 


SYLBUItO,  FRIBDRICH  (1536-1596),  German  classical 
scholar,  sop. of  a  farmer,  was  born  at  Wetter  near  Marburg. 
He  studied  at  Marburg,  Jena,  Geneva,  and,  lastly,  Paris,  where 
his  teacher  was  Henry  Estienne  (Stephanus),  to  whose  great 
Greek  Thesaurus  Sylburg  afterwards  made  important  contribu- 
tions. ^  Returning  to  Germany,  he  held  educational  posts  at  Neu- 
haus  near  Worms  and  at  Lxch  near  (jiessen,  where  he  edited  a 
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useful  edition  of  the  InstUidianes  in  f^rtnecom  Hnguam  (i^So)  of 
Nicolau3CleDardus(Cieyiiaerts,  149^1542).  InisS^hexcsigned 
hi»  post  at  l4ch  and  moved  to  Fia(nkfortH>n-th»«Main  to  act  as 
corrector  and  editor  of  Greek  testa  for  theiehterprising  publisher 
Jobann  Wechel.  To  his  Frankfort  period  belong  the  editions  of 
Pausanias,  Herodotus,  Dionysius  of  HaticanUEssus  (one  of  his  best 
pieces  of  work  and  highly  praised  by  Nicbuhr),  Aristotle,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  aouroes  for  the  history  of  the  Roman  enq>eror8 
and  the  Q^  awni^itcn  of  ApoUomis  DysoDlns.  In  1591 
he  removed  to  Heidelbecg,  where  he  became  librarian  to  the 
dector  paiatme.  The  Wecfad  series  was  continued  by  Hieiony- 
mus  Commelinus  of  Heidelberg,  for  whom  Sylburg  edited 
Clement  of  Alexander^  Justin  Martjrr,  the  Eiymologicum  magnum, 
the  Scriptores  de  re  rustica,  the  Greek  gnomic  poets,  Xenophon, 
Nonnus  and  other  works.  All  Sylburg's  editions  show  great 
critical  power  and  indefatigable  industry.  He  died  on  the 
17th  of  February  1596,  a  victim  of  over-work^ 

See  F.  Koldewey,  in  AUgemeine  deuische  Biofraphie;  K.  W.  Justi, 
in  Strieder's  Besstsche  Gekhrten-GeschichUj  xviii.  (Marburg,  1819); 
C,  Bursian,  Vtschichte  der  dassischen  PhUologie  in  Deutschland 
(1883);  J.  E.  Sandys,  BtsL  of  Class.  Schol.,  ii.  (1908),  p.  270. 

STLHET,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Surma 
valley  division  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  The  town  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Surma,  on  rising  groimd,  embowered 
in  groves.  Pop.  (1901),  13,893.  There  are  manufactures  of 
mats,  carved  ivory  and  shells,  and  furniture.  There  is  an 
unaided  college,  founded  in  1892,  which  is  mainly  supported  by 
a  native  gentleman.  There  are  two  dispensaries  and  an 
English  church.  The  great  earthquake  of  the  12th  of  Jxme 
1897  destroyed  every  substantial  building,  but  caused  very 
little  loss  of  life.  Sylhet  is  the  largest  town  in  Assam,  but  is 
steadily  decaying,  being  30  m.  from  a  railway  and  inaccessible 
to  steamers  during  the  dry  season. 

The  District  of  Svlhet  has  an  area  of  5388  sq.  m.  It 
consists  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Surma  or  Barak  river,  and  for 
the  most  part  is  a  uniform  level  broken  only  by  scattered  clusters 
of  sandy  pillocks  called  tUds,  and  intersected  by  a  network  of 
rivers  and  drainage  channels.  It  is  a  broad  and  densely- 
cultivated  plain,  except  in  the  extreme  north,  where  the  enormous 
rainfall  converts  many  square  miles  of  land  into  one  huge  lake 
during  the  rains,  and  in  the  south,  where  eight  low  ranges  of 
hills,  spurs  of  the  Tippera  motmtains,  run-out  into  the  plain, 
the  highest  range  being  about  1500  ft.  above  sea-level.  There 
is  also  a  smsdl  detached  group  in  the  centre  of  the  district  called 
the  Ita  hills.  The  district  is  watered  by  the  branches  of  the 
Surma  {q,v,)  which  are  nayigable  by  large  boats,  and  support 
a  busy  traffic.  The  climate  is  extremely  damp  and  the  rainfall 
is  heavy,  reaclung  an  annual  average  of  over  150  in.;  the  rainy 
season  generally  lasts  from  April  to  October. 

In  1901  the  population  was  2,241,848,  showing  an  increase 
of  4%  in  the  decade.  More  than  hdf  are  Mahommedans.  Tea 
cultivation  is  a  flourishing  industry  in  the  southern  hills.  The 
Assam-Bengal  railway  crosses  the  district,  but  trade  is  stifl 
largely  river-borne.  Great  damage  was  done  by  the  earthquake 
of  June  1897,  which  was  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  malarial 
fever. 

Sylhet  passed  mto  the  hands  of  the  British  in  1765,  with  the 
rest  of  Bengal,  of  which  it  formed  an  integral  part  until  1874, 
being  included  in  the  Dacca  division.  In  that  year  it  was 
annexed,  together  with  the  adjoining  district  of  Cachar,  to  the 
chief-commissionership  of  Assam  which  was  amalgamated  with 
eastern  Bengal  in  1905. 

See  Syttiet  District  Gazetteer  (Calcutta,  1905). 

SYLLABUS  (from  Gr.  avKKoLijfihywf,  to  take  tx>gether,  cf. 
"syllable"),  literally  something  taken  together,  a  collection 
(Late  Lat*  syllabus),  hence  a  compendium,  table  or  abstract 
giving  the  heads,  outline  or  scheme  of  a  course  of  lectures, 
teaching,  &c.  The  word  in  the  sense  of  a  list  or  catalogue  is 
used  of  a  collection  of  eighty  condenmed  propositions,  addressed 
by  order  of  Pins  IX.  to  all  the  Catholic  episcopate,  tmder 
the  date  of  the  8th  of  December  1864.  The  official  title  is: 
"  A  collection  {sylUAus)  containing  the  principal  errors  of  our 


thaes  as  noted  in  the  Altocutions,  Encyclicals  and  other  Apostolic 
Letters  of  our  H6ly  Father  Pope  Pius  IX."  This  collection 
has  a  rather  curious  history.  As  early  as  1849,  the  coimcil 
of  Spokto  a^ed  the  pope  fbr  a  collective  condemnatipn  of  all 
errors  concerning  the  Church,  her  authority  aild  property." 
In  1851  the  CioUUl  taUolica  proposed  that  this  should  be  drawn 
up  in  connexion  with  the  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  Mary.  In  1852,  Cardinal  Fomari  wrote  by  order  of 
the  pope  to  a  certain  number  of  bishops  and  las^men  asking  for 
th^  assistance  in  the  study  of  the  errors  most  prevalent  in 
modem  society.  The  answers  are  unknown;  but  after  the 
definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (December  8, 1854),  the 
commission  of  theologians  charged  with  the  preparatory  investi- 
gations was  entrusted  with  the  further  mission  of  stud3dng 
modem  errors.  '  For  sir  years  it  gave  no  outward  signs  of 
activity;  but  in  i860  Mgr  Gerbet,  bishop  of  Perpignan,  pub- 
lirfied  his  iHslructim  past&rale  sur  diverses  erreurs  du  temps 
present;  m  it  he  enumerated  8$  erroneous  propositions,  grouped 
under  eleven  heads.  Pius  IX.  was  much  impressed  by  this 
work;  he  had  it  printed,  and  communicated  it  to  the  commission, 
to  which  he  added  a  few  new  members,  desiring  them  to  take  it 
as  a  fresh  basis  for  their  researches.  In  186 1  the  commission  had 
various  meetings,  at  which  the  prindpal  propositions  were 
chosen  and  formulated  in  Latin,  and  the  theological  censure 
which  they  incurred  applied  to  them.  The  result  was  a  collection 
first  of  70,  and  later  of  61  propositions,  of  which  only  27  have  the 
note  haereiica;  Mgr  Gerbet's  divisions,  and  frequently  his  text, 
are  adhered  ta  This  Syllabus,  whidi  'was  excellently  drawn 
up,  was  not  promulgated,  owing  to  an  indiscretion.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  festivals  of  the  canonizatioQ  of  the  Japanese 
martyrs,  Pius  IX.  had  gathered  around  him  three  hundred 
bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  worid;  he  had  the  projected 
Syllabus  communicated  to  each  of  them,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  their  opinion  on.  it;  each  bishop  was 
also,  still  tmder  the  seal  of  secrecy,  empowered  to  consult  a 
theologian  selected  by  himself.  But  in  October  1862,  the 
Turin  Mediator e  published  the  catalogue  in  full,  and  Mgr 
Bourget,  bishop  of  Montreal,  thinking  that  it  had  been  published 
in  Rome^  officially  pj;omu]gated  it  for  his  dipcese  in  Dpoember 
1863.  Pius  IX.  then  modified  his  plans:  a  new  commission 
was  appointed  to  extract  f ro|n  the  Allocutions,  EncycUcals  and 
papal  Letters  the  chief  errors  dealt  with  in  them*  This  work 
lasted  about  a  year;  the  result  of  it  was  the  Syllabus,  in  eighty 
propositions,  arranged  imder  the  distinct  heads;  the  propositions 
are  not  acconq;)anied  by  any  theological  censure^  but  simply 
by  a  reference  to  the  Allocution,  ^ncy^cal  or  Letter  from  which 
each  had  been  more  or  liess  textual]^  extracted.  This  was 
addressed  to  the  episcopate  tc^ether  with  a  letter  from  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  and  dated  the  8th  of  December  1864,. the  same  date, 
as  the  Encyclical  Q^nto  cura^  from  which,  however,  it  remains 
quite  distinct.  Its  publication  aroused  the  most  violent  polemics; 
what  was  then  called  the  Ultramontane  party  was  loud  in  its 
praise;  while  the  liberals  treated  it  as  a  declaration  of  war  made 
by  the  Church  on  modem  society  and  civilization.  Napoleon 
III.'s  government  forbade  its  publication,  and  suspended  the< 
newspaper  VUnivers  for  having  published  it.  Controversies 
were  equally  numerous  as  to  the  theological  value  of  the  Sylla-^ 
bus.  Most  Catholics  saw  in  it  as  many  infalUUe  definitions  as 
condemned  propositions;  others  observed  that  the  pope  had 
neither  personally  signed  nor  promulgated  the  collection^  but 
had  intentionally  separated  it  from. the  Encyclical  by  sending  it 
merely  under  cover  of  a  letter  from  his  secretary  of  state;  t;hey 
said  that  it  was  hastily,  and  sometimes  unfortunately  drawn  up 
(cf.  prop.  61);  they  saw  in  it  an  act  of  the  pontifical  authority, 
but  without  any  of  the  marks  required  in  the  case;  of  dogmatic 
definitions;  they  concluded,  therefore,  that  each  prqE>98ition 
was  to  be  appreciated  separately,  and  in  consequence  that  each 
was  open  to  theological  comment.  That  such  is  the  true  view 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Rome  never  censured  the  theologians 
who,  like  Newman,  took  \xp  this  position. 

The  errors  enumerated  in  the  Syllabus  axe  grouped  under  the 
ten  following  heads:  (t)  Pantheism,  naturaUsm  and  absolute 
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rationalism;  (2)  Moderate  rationalism; ^5)  Indifferentism,  lati- 
tudinarianism;  (4)  Socialism,  communism,  secret  societies,  Bible 
societies,  derico-liberal  societies;  (5)  Errors  regarding  the  Church 
and  her  rights;  (6)  Errors  regarding  dvil  society  both  in  itself 
and  in  its  relations  with  the  Church;  (7)  Errors  regarding 
Christian  and  natural  morality;  (8)  Errors  regarding  Christian 
marriage;  (9)  Errors  concerning  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope; 
(xo)  Errors  relative  to  modern  Liberalism.  It  was  paragraphs 
5,  6  and  10  which  especially  gave  rise  to  discussion.  In  reality, 
however,  the  Syllabus  did  not  contain  a  new  doctrine:  the 
Church  was  defending  her  traditional  doctrine  against  the 
progressive  invasion  of  what  were  called  modem  ideas  of 
liberty,  ix.  the  independence  of  religious  authority  shown  by 
secular  societies,  liberty  of  conscience,  equality  of  all  religious 
confessions  before  the  state,  &c  She  upheld  her  theoretical 
position  as  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair  or  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  Syllabus  goes  no  further  in  this  respect  than  the  En- 
cyclical Quanta  curaoi  the  same  date, or  that  of  Gregory  XVI., 
Mirari  vos,  of  the  15th  of  August  1832.  But  the  unusual  form 
of  the  document  should  be  considered:  instead  of  an  exposition 
of  doctrine  it  enumerates  the  errors  in  the  form  of  bare  proposi- 
tioj;)s,  without  any  qualification,  and  with  no  variation  in  the 
degree  of  condemnation;  the  result  being  that  many  people 
on  both  sides  were  misled. 

The  name  Syllabus  has  sometimes  also  been  given  to  the 
collection  of  65  "  modernist "  propositions  condenmed  by  the 
decree  Latnentabili  of  the  Holy  OfBce,  dated  the  3rd  of  July 
1907 ;  but  this  name  is  in  no  wise  ofiicial. 

Bibliography. — ^The  documents  from  which  the  propositions 
of  the  Syllabus  were  borrowed  have  been  collected  tojeether  in  the 
Recueil  des  allactUums  consistcriales,  &c.  cities  dans  Fencyclique  et 
U  syUdbus  (Paris,  1865).  For  the  history  of  the  Syllabus:  P. 
Hourat,  Le  SyUabuSf  Hude  documentaire  (Paris,  IQ04};  and  P. 
Rinaldi,  II  Valore  del  siUabo  (Rome,  1888).  For  its  theological 
value:  Newman,  A  Letter  Addressed  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
^London,  1875);  P.  Viollet,  VlnfalUbiliU  du  pape  ei  le  syUabus 
(Paris,  I90ii);  L.  Choupin,  Valeur  des  decisions  doctrinales  et  dis- 
ciplinaires  du  Saint  Sihge  (Paris,  1907).  See  also  Mgr.  Dupanloup, 
Li  Convention  du  IS  septemhre  et  Vencydique  du  8  decembre  (Pans, 
1865);  and  for  the  opposite  view,  see  Trarieux,  Le  SyUabus  et  la 
dklaralion  des  droits  de  Vhomme  (Paris,  1902).  (A.  Bo.*) 

STUjOOISM  (Gr.  avyCKorfurpJ^,  from  abv,  and  X^os,  an 
argument  resulting  from  combination,  ix.  of  premises),  in  logic, 
an  argument  consisting  of  premises  and  a  conclusion.  Aris- 
totle's definition  is  {Anal.  Pr.  a  i.  24  b  18;  cf.  Top.  a  i.  100 
a  25):  cvWoTfiaiijbs  hirri  X^oj  kv  ^  T^kvr(av  rlvow  h'tpbv  n  rajv 
Ktifjikvcav  hi  hykyioft  crvtiPalv<ei  r^  ravra  etvai,  "  a  syllogism 
is  an  argument  in  which,  certain  things  being  posited  (the 
premises),  something  oth^r  than  the  premises  necessarily 
results  from  their  being  true.*'  This  definition,  though  it 
contains  the  really  important  facts,  is  too  wide  in  two 
respects,  (i)  Aristotle  himself  and  subsequent  logicians  restrict 
the  term  to  arguments  in  which  there  are  but  two  premises. 
(2)  In  point  of  fact,  all  logicians  further  confine  the  syllogism 
to  arguments  in  which  the  terms  are  related  as  subject  and 
predicate  (or  attribute  in  the  widest  sense) .  A  fortiori  arguments, 
for  example,  wherein  relations  of  quantity  are  brought  together, 
though  syllogistic  in  type,  are  generally  excluded.  Owing 
largely  to  the  simplicity  and  symmetry  of  the  syllogism  it 
has  been  a  commonplace  of  logic  to  make  the  syllogistic  form 
t  the  tjrpe  of  all  thought.  Modem  logicians  (cf .  especially  F.  H. 
Bradley  in  his  Logic)  have,  however,  shown  that  in  practice  its 
importance  is  greatly  exaggerated. 

A.  The  Deductive  SyUogtsm,-^Tl^  argument  is  the  simplest 
form  of  "mediate"  inference,  i.e.  an  argument  in  which  two 
terms  are  brought  into  a  necessary  relation  by  the  aid  of  a 
"  middle  "  term  which  serves  as  a  bridge.  It  requires,  therefore, 
two  propositions  known  as  premises'  (also  spelled  premisses, 
as  being  more  in  accordance  with  the  Lat.  praemissae  [pro- 
positiones  sententiae],  things  put  or  posited  in  advance)  which 

*  Aristotle  Tporiaeis.  originally  translated  Propositiones;  prae^ 
missae  dates  from  I2tn  centur>'  Latin  translations  of  Arabic  versions 
of  Aristotle.  The  term  **  premises  "  (a  house,  &c.),  is  derived 
loosely  from  the  legal  phase  denoting^  that  which  has  aheady  been 
mentioned  in  a  document,  and  is  etymologically  the  same. 


contain  one  common  term  end  one  other  term  each.  In  the 
conclusion  the  middle  term  disappean  and  the  other  two  are 
brought  together.  The  premises  are  assumed:  whether  trae 
or  false,  the  conduaion  follows  necessarily.  If  the  premises  are 
true,  the  conclusion  must  be  true:  if  they  are  false  the  great 
probability  is  that  the  conclusion  is  false.  The  predicate  of  the 
conclusion  is  called  the  major  term,  the  subject  the  minor  term; 
the  term  which  is  oonmion  to  the  premises  and  disappears  in 
the  conclusion  is  the  middle  term.  Hence  the  premise  which 
contains  the  major  term  is  called  the  major  premise:  that 
which  contains  the  minor,  the  minor  premise.  The  itkm  of  the 
syllogism  is  therefore: — " 

AisB  Major  premise 

CisA  Minor     „ 

•'.  C  is  B  Conclusion 

Syllogisms  differ  in  (a)  "figure"  and  (&)  *'mood."  {a) 
Difference  of  figure  depends  on  the  order  of  the  terms  in  the 
premises.  The  above  is  the  scheme  of  figure  I.  If  the  middle 
term  is  the  predicate  in  both  premises,  the  syllogism  is  in 
figure  II,:  if  the  subjea  in  both,  figure  III.  These  are  the  only 
figures  recognized  by  Aristotle,  though  he  points  out  that 
the  premises  in  figure  I.  may  justify  a  conclusion  in  which  the 
predicate  is  not,  as  normally,  the  major  term,  but  the  minor. 
This  possibility,  according  to  Averroes,  led  to  the  adoption  by 
the  physician  Galen  of  the  so-called  fourth  figure,  in  which  the 
middle  term  is  predicate  of  the  major  and  subject  of  the  minor. 
This,  however,  destroys  the  appropriateness  of  the  phrases 
major  and  minor  term  which  are  specially  chosen  because  in 
fact  the  major  term  does  imply  the  more  comprehensive  notion. 
The  conclusion  is  an  artificial  proposition  which  would  be  stated 
naturally  in  the  converse. 

h.  The  distinction  of  moods  is  according  to  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  propositions  of  the  syllogism  (universal,  particular, 
affirmative,  negative,  in  all  the  possible  combinations).  So 
far  as  mere  form  goes,  each  mood  may  occur  in  every  figure, 
though  in  many  cases  the  conclusion  apparently  yielded  from 
the  premises  is  invalid.  A  simple  calculation  shows  that 
formally  there  are  64  possible  moods.  Investigation  shows 
that  of  these  nineteen  •  only  are  valid,  and  rules  have  been 
formulated  which  give  the  reasons  for  the  invalidity  of  the 
remaining  45.  " 

The  rules  which  govern  syllogistic  arguments  thus  described 
are: — 

i.  A  syllogism  must  contain  three  and  three  terms  only, 
(fl)  Four  terms  would  mean  the  absence  of  any  connecting 
link.  (()  If  the  middle  term  is  ambiguous  there  are  really 
four  not  three  terms.  The  violation  of  (a)  is  the  fallacy 
"  (^uatemlo  terminorum  ";  of  (6)  "  ambiguous  middle." 

ii.  The  middle  term  must  be  distributed  in  one  premise  at 
least,  i.e.  it  must  be  taken  universally,  as  including  all  the 
particulars  over  which  it  extends  (see  Extension).  Violation 
of  this  is  the  fallacy  of  "  undistributed  middle." 

iii.    No  inference  can  be  made  from  two  negative  premises. 

iv.    If  either  premise  is  negative,  the  conclusion  is  negative. 

v.  The  conclusion  cannot  be  negative,  if  both  premises  are 
affirmative. 

vi.  No  term  may  be  distributed  in  this  conclusion  which  was 
not  distributed  in  the  premise  in  which  it  occurs.  Violation  of 
this  rule  is  called  in  "  illicit  process  of  the  major  (or  the  minor) 
term." 

vii.    From  two  particular  premises  nothing  can  be  inferred.* 

viii.  If  either  premise  is  particular,  the  conclusion  must  be 
particular.* 

*  The  following  mnemonic  hexameter  verses  are  generally  ^ven 
(first  apparently  in  Akirich's  ArUs  to^fcae  rudimtnta)  to  aid  in 
remembning  these  mooda  The  vowels  in  the  words,  A»  £»  I«  O, 
show  the  quantity  and. quality  of  the  premises. — 

Barbara  Celarent  Darii  Ferioque  prioris:^ 
Cesare  Camestres  Festino  Baroco  secundi ; 
Tertia  Darapti  Disamis  Datisi  Felapton 
Bocardo  Ferison  habet:  quarta  insuper  addit 
Bramantip  Camenes  Dimaris  Fesapo  Fresisoa* 

*  These  IsUAer  aie  corollaries  of  previous  rules. 
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The  |;eiMira]  criticism  of  the  syllogism  as  a  means  of  discovering 
truth  is  that  it  »  a  peiUie  principiiy  or  begging  of  the  question. 
This  accusation  is  based  to  some  extent  on  the  Aristotelian 
"  Dictum  de  omni  et  nuUo  "  (Anal,  Pri.  a  i.  24,  b  26-30), 
generally  stlated  as  **  That  'which  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  any 
whole  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  anything  contained  within 
(or  '  any  part  of ')  that  whole."  To  take  a  concrete  instance 
of  a  valid  mood:  all  men  are  mortal,  all  Frenchmen  are  men, 
therefore  all  Frenchmen  are  mortal  (the  mood  Barbara).  It  is 
argued  that  either  there  is  here  no  real  discovery  (i.e.  new  truth) 
or  the  major  premise  is  improperly  used  (begs  the  question) 
inasmuch  as  unless  we  knew  that  all  Frenchmen  are  mortal 
we  could  not  state  that  aB  men  are  mortal.  The  problem  raised 
is  a  real  01^,  and  has  been  discussed  by  all  logicians,  from  the 
time  of  Mill  especially.  In  brief,  the  solution  depends  upon  the 
view  we  take  of  the  major  premise,  "all  men  are  mortal."  If 
that  judgment  is  taken  as  a  mere  enumeration  of  particulars, 
i.e.  in  extension,  as  meaning  that  all  men  have  been  investigated 
and  found  to  be  mortal,  clearly  it  could  not  be  used  to  make  the 
new  discovery  that  a  particular  group  of  men  are  mortal;  the 
syllogism  so  understood  is  a  peiitio  principii.  If,  however,  we 
take  the  true  view  of  the  major  premise,  namely,  that  it  is  not 
a  mere  summary  of  observed  particulars  but  the  enunciation 
of  a  necessary  connexion  between  two  concepts  or  universals, 
then  the  conclusion  assumes  a  different  fcharacter.  The  "  whole  " 
(omne)  of  the  dictum,  the  major  term,  ceases  to  be  taken  in 
extension,  and  becomes  intensive  or  connotative,  and  the  infer- 
ence consists  in  subsuming  the  minor  under  (luringing  it  into 
connexion  with)  the  major.  This  is  the  true  view  of  the  scientific 
or  inductive  universal  (as  opposed  to  that  of  nominalism  or  pure 
empiricism).  It  remains  true  that  in  fact  the  conclusion  is 
contained  in  the  premises — this  is  essential  to  the  validity  of 
the  syllogism — ^but  the  inference  is  a  real  one  because  it  brings 
out  and  shows  the  necessity  of  a  conclusion  which  was  not  before 
in  our  minds. 

HypotheHcal  and  Disjunctioe  SyUogisms.— The  term  syllogism 
has  been  extended  to  cover  certain  torms  of  ratiocinajtion  which 
are  not  based  on  categorical  propositions.  The  propriety  of  this 
extended  use  is  open  to  question  and  is  denied  by  some  logicians. 

a.  Hypothetical  **  Syllogisms  "  are  those  in  which  one  premise 
is  a  hypothetical  proposition,  the  other  a  categorical.  Two  forms 
are  possible  (i.)  modus  ponens  (which  establishes  the  consequent 
set  down  in  the  major  premise) :  if  A  is  B,  it  is  C  (or  C  is  D} ;  A  is 
B;  therefore  A  is  C  (or  C  is  D),  and  (iiO  modus  tollens  (which  dis- 
proves the  antecedent) :  if  A  is  B,  it  is  C  (or  C  is  D) ;  A  is  not  C 
(or  C  is  not  D) ;  therefore  it  is  not  B  (or  A  is  not  B).  In  (i.)  a  valid 
conclusion  follows  from  the  affirmation  of  the  antecedent:  in 
(u.)  from  denying  the  consequent,  but  in  neither  case  conversely. 
The  distinction  is  of  greater  importance  than  would  appear  when 
one  realizes  how  obvious  the  facts  really  are,  and  in  practice  it 
happens  frequently  that  speakers  claim  with  success  to  disprove 
a  proposition  by  disproving  the  fact  alleged  in,  support  of  it,  .or 
to  establish  a  hypothesis  by  showing  that  facts  agree  with  its 
consequences. 

b.  Disjunctive  "  Syllogisms*'  are  those  in  which  one  ijremise  is 
a  disjunctive  proposition,  the  other  a  categorical  proposition  which 
states  or  denies  one  of  the  two  alternatives  set  forth.  iWain  two 
forms  occur:  (1.)  modus  ponendo  tollens  which  by  the  amrmation 
of  one  alternative  denies  the  other  (A  is  either  B  or  C;  A  is  B; 
therefore  it  is  not  C :  or  either  A  is  B,  or  C  is  D;  A  is  B ;  therefore 
C  is  not  D:  or  either  A  or  B  is  C;  A  is  C;  therefore  B  is  not  C); 
(ii.)  modus  toUendo  ponens  which  by  the  denial  of  the  one,  establishes 
the  validity  of  the  other  alternative  (A  Is  either  B  or  C ;  A  is  not  B ; 
therefore  it  is  C :  or  either  A  or  B  is  C ;  A  is  not  C ;  therefore  B  is 
C:  or  either  A  is  B,  or  C  is  D :  A  is  not  B;  therefore  C  is  D).  The 
validity  of  such  arguments  depends  upon  the  sense  in  which  we 
understand  the  disjunctive  proposition:  we  must  assume  that  the 
alternatives  are  mutually  exclusive.^ 

Sorites. — ^Finally  it  is  necessary  to  mention  a  complex  syllogistic 
argument  known  as  the  Sorites  (Gr.  (r(op6s,  heap).  It  has  been  de- 
fined as  a  syllogism  in  Fig.  i  (see  above)  having  many  middle 
terms;  it  is  really  a  series  of  syllogisms  (a  polysyllogism),  each  one 
proving  a  premise  of  another,  the  intermediate  conclusions  being 
suppressed.  Its  form  is  A  is  B,  B  is  C,  C  is  D  .  .  . .  Y  b  Z,  there- 
fore A  is  Z.  Each  syllogism  of  the  series  is  called  a  "  prosy llogism  *'  • 
in  relation  to  the  one  that  succeeds,  and  an  *' episyllogism  "  in 

'  For  a  dilemma  which  Includes  both  hypothetical  and  dis- 
junctive reasoning  see  Dilemma. 

■Where  one  premise  of  a  prosyllogism  is  omitted  (see  Enthy- 
MBMS),  this  argument  is  sometimes  called  an  "  epicheirema." 


relation  tb  its  predecessors;  Resdlutionof  die  sddies.  into  its  con- 
stituent elements  gives  the  rules  (a)  that  no  premise  exqept  the  first 
may  be  particular  and  (fi)  that  no  premise  except  the  last  may  be 
negative.  .         '    ^ 

B.  The  Induaive  Sylh^m,  like  the  deductive,  is  £rst 
systematized  ty  Aristotle,  who  described  it  as  4  e{  i^ayitjyris 
avXXo74<7/i6(.  Unlike  the  deductive  it  consists  in  establishing  a 
conclusion  from  particular  premises,  t.e.  of  referring  the  major 
term  to  the  middle  by  means  of  the  minor.  The  form  is ''  A  B  C  D, 
&c.,  are  P;  AB  C  D  are  all  M;  thus  all  M  axe  P."  This  so<alled 
syllogism  has  been  much  criticized  by  modem  logicians  on 
various  grounds  (see  Logic). 

Discussions  of  the  syllogism  will  be  found  in  all  textbooks  on 
Lo^ic,  and  the  more  elaborate  syllogistic  forms  are  discussed  in  the 
article  Logic. 

STLPH,  an  imaginary  spirit  of  the  air;  according  to  Paracel- 
sus, the  first  modern  writer  who  uses  the  word,  an  air-elemental, 
coming  between  material  and  immaterial  beings.  In  current 
usage,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  feminine  spirit  or  fairy,  and  is 
often  used  in  a  figurative  sense  of  a  graceful,  slender  girl  or 
young  woman.  The  form  of  the  word  points  to  a  Greek  origin, 
and  Aristotle's  al\(t>rjf  a  kind  of  beetle  {Hist.  anim.  8.  17.  8), 
has  usually  been  taken  as  the  source.  Similarly,  the  earth- 
elementals  or  earth-spirits  were  in  Paracelsus's  nomenclature, 
"  gnomes  '^  (Gr.  yvw^iVy  intelligence,  yvyv^oK/eiv^  to  know)  as 
being  the  spirits  that  gave  the  secrets  of  the  earth  to  mortals. 
Littre,  however,  takes  the  word  to  be  Old  Celtic,  and  meaning 
"  genius,"  and  states  that  it  occurs  in  such  forms  as  stdfi,  sylfi, 
&c.,  in  inscriptions,  or  latinized  as  sulevae  or  suleviae. 

SYLT  (probably  from  the  O.  Fris.  Silendi,  i.e.  sealand),  the 
largest  German  island  in  the  North  Sea,  being  about  38  sq.  m. 
in  area  and  nearly  23  m.  long.  It  is,  however,  very  narrow, 
being  generally  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  except  in  the  middle, 
where  it  sends  out  a  peninsula  to  the  east  7  m.  across.  It  belongs 
to  the  Prussian  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  lies  from 
7  to  12  m.  from  the  Schleswig  coast.  The  central  peninsula 
contains  some  marshland  and  moorland  pasture,  on  which  a  few 
thousand  sheep  graze;  but  the  rest  of  the  island  consists  merely 
of  dunes  or  sandhills.  These  attain  at  places  a  height  of  from 
100  to  150  ft.,  and  are  continually  shifting  to  the  westward. 
The  inhabitants  (3500)  are  of  Frisian  origin,  and  the  official 
language  is  German,  though  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  island, 
known  as  List,  Danish  is  spoken.  Their  occupations  are  fishing, 
oyster-dredging,  seafaring  and  wild-duck  catching.  The  chief 
places  are  Kcitum,  Tinnum,  Morsum,  Kantum  and  Westerland. 
Westerland,  one  of  the  most  frequented  sea-bathing  places  of 
Germany,  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  separated  fipm  the 
sea,  which  is  seldom  perfectly  calm,  by  a  chain  ol  sand  dunes, 
across  which  board  walks  lead  to  the  beach.  The  island  is 
reached  by  a  regular  steamboat  service  from  Hoyer  on  the  main- 
land to  Munkmarsch,  which  is  connected  by  a  steam  tram  with 
Westerland.  Another  line  of  steamers  nins  from  Hamburg  to 
Sylt  via  Heligoland.  During  the  Danish  War  of  1864,  after 
suffering  severely  at  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  the  island  was 
occupied  by  the  Prussians  on  the  13th  of  July  (see  Frisian 
Islands). 

See  P.  Knuth,  Botanische  Wauderimsen  auf  der  Insd  SyU 
(Tondem,  1890);  C.  P.  Hansen,  Das  Nordseebad  Westerland  auf 
SyU  (Garding,  1891);  Meyn,  Geologisehe  Beschreibung  der  Insel 
Sylt  (Berlin,  1876); '  and  Kepp,  Wegweiser  avf  SyU  (Tondem,  1885). 

SYLVAKITBy  a  mineral  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  telluride, 
AuAgTei,  containing  gold  24-2  and  sUver  i3«3  %;  an  im- 
portant ore  of  gold.  Crystals  are  monoclinic  and  often  very 
rich  in  faces;  they  are  frequently  twinned,  giving  rise  to  branch- 
ing forms  resembling  writteh  characters;  on  this  account  the 
mineral  was  early  known  as  "  graphic  gold  '*  or  "  graphic 
tellurium"  (Ger.  Schrifterz).  It  was  also  known  as  "white 
gold,''  the  colour  being  tin-white  with  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre. 
The  hardne^  is  2  and  the  specific  gra;vity  8*2.  It  occurs  with 
native  gold  in  veins  traversing  porphjrry  at  Offenbdnya  and 
Nagydg,  near  D§va  in  Transylvania  (from  which  country  it  takes 
its  name);  also  at  several  places  in  Boulder  county,  Colorado, 
and  at  Elalgoorlie  in  Western  Australia.     Sylvanite  may  be 
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readily  distinguifihed  fiom  calaverite  <AuTes)  by  its  pedect 
cleavage  in  one  direction  (parallel  to  the  plane  of  S3anmetry), 
but  in  this  character  it  resembles  the  very  rare  ordiorhombic 
mineral  krennerite  ([Au,  AgJTes).  (L.  J.  S.) 

SYLVESTER,  JAMES  JOSEPH  (1814-1897),  English  mathe- 
matician, was  bom  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  September  X814. 
He  went  to  school  first  at  Highgate  and  then  at  Liverpool,  and 
in  1831  entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  his  Tripos 
examination,  which  through  illness  he  was  prevented  from  taking 
till  1837,  he  was  placed  as  second  wrangler,  but  being  a  Jew  and 
imwilling  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  he  could  not  compete 
for  one  of  the  Smith's  prizes  and  was  ineligible  for  a  fellowship, 
nor  could  he  even  take  a  degree:  this  last,  however,  he  obtained 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  religious  restrictions  were  no 
longer  in  force.  After  leaving  Cambridge  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  at  University  College,  London, 
where  his  friend  A.  De  Morgan  was  one  of  his  colleagues,  but 
he  resigned  in  1840  in  order  to  become  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  university  of  Virginia.  There,  however,  he  remained  only 
six  months,  for  certain  views  on  slavery,  strongly  held  and 
injudiciously  expressed,  entailed  unpleasant  consequences,  and 
necessitated  his  return  to  England,  where  he  obtained  in  1844 
the  post  of  actuary  to  the  Legal  and  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Company.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  ten  years  he  published 
a  large  amount  of  original  work,  much  of  it  dealing  with  the 
theory  of  invariants,  which  marked  him  as  one  of  the  foremost 
mathematicians  of  the  time.  But  he  failed  to  obtain  either  of 
two  posts — the  professorships  of  mathematics  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  and  of  geometry  in  Gresham  College— for 
which  he  applied  in  1854,  though  he  was  elected  to  the  former  in 
the  following  year  on  the  death  of  his  successful  competitor. 
At  Woolwich  he  remained  until  1870,  and  although  he  was  not 
a  great  success  as  an  elementary  teacher,  that  period  of  his  life 
was  very  rich  in  mathematical  work,  which  included  remarkable 
advances  In  the  theory  of  the  partition  of  numbers  and  further 
contributions  to  that  of  invariants,  together  with  an  important 
research  which  yielded  a  proof,  hitherto  lacking,  of  Newton's 
rule  for  the  discovery  of  imaginary  roots  for  algebraical  equations 
up  to  and  including  the  fifth  degree.  In  1874  he  produced 
several  papers  suggested  by  A.  Peaucellier's  discovery  of  the 
straight  line  link  motion  associated  with  his  name^  and  he  also 
invented  the  skew  pentagraph.  Three  years  later  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  stipulating  for  an  annual  salary  of  $5000, 
to  be  paid  in  gold.  At  Baltimore  he  gave  an  enormous  impetus 
to  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics  in  America,  and  during 
the  time  he  was  there  he  contributed  to  the  American  Journal 
of  Mathematics,  of  which  he  was  the  first  editor,  no  less  than 
thirty  papers,  some  of  great  length,  dealing  mainly  with 
modem  algebra,  the  theory  of  numbers,  theory  of  partitions 
and  universal  algebra.  In  1883  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Henry 
Smith  in  the  Savilian  chair  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  and  there  he 
produced  his  theory  of  redprocants,  largely  by  the  aid  of  his 
"  method  of  infinitesimal  variation."  In  1893  loss  of  health 
and  failing  eyesight  obliged  him  to  give  up  the  active  duties  of 
his  chair,  and  a  deputy  professor  being  apFK>inted,  he  went  to 
live  in  London,  where  he  died  on  the  15th  of  March  1897. 
Sylvester's  work  sujffered  from  a  certain  lack  of  steadiness  and 
method  in  his  character.  For  long  periods  he  was  mathemati- 
cally unproductive,  but  then  sudden  inspiration  would  eome 
upon  him  and  his  ideas  and  theories  poured  f<^h  far  more  quickly 
than  he  could  record  them.  AU  the  same  his  output  of  work 
was  as  large  as  it  was  valuable.  The  scope  of  his  researches  was 
described  by  Arthur  Cayley,  his  friend  and  fellow  worker, 
in  the  following  words:  "  They  relate  chiefly  to  finite  analysis, 
and  cover  by  their  subjects  a  large  part  of  it — algebra,  deter- 
minants, elimination,  the  theory  of  equations,  partitions,  tactic, 
the  theory  of  forms,  matrices,  reciprocants,  the  Hamiltonian 
numbers,  &c.;  analytical  and  pure  geometry  occupy  a  less 
prominent  position;  and  mechanics,  optics  and  astronomy  are 
not.  absent."  Sylvester  was  a  good  linguist,  and  a  diligent  com- 
poser of  verse,  both  in  English, and  Latia,  b^t  the  opinion  his 


cherished  that  his  poem^  were  on  a  kvd  with  bis  cMtheBiatical 
achievements  has  not  met  with  general  acceptaace. 

The  first  volume  of  his  Collected  Mathematical  Papers^  edited  by 
H.  F.  Baker,  appeared  in  1904, 

SYLVESTER,  JOSHUA  (1563-1628),  English  poet,  the  son  of 
a  Kentish  clothier,  was  bom  in  .1563.  In  his  tenth  year  he  was 
sent  to  school  at  Southampton,  where  he  gained  a  knowledge  of 
French.  After  about  three  years  at  school  he  a{^>ears  to  have 
been  put  to  business,  and  in  1591  the  title-page  of  his  Ywy  states 
that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers'  Company. 
He  was  for  a  short  time  a  land  steward,  and  in  x6o6  Prince 
Henry  gave  him  a  small  pension  as  a  kind  of  court  poet.  In 
1613  he  obtained  a  position  as  secretary  to  the  Merchant  Adven- 
turers. He  was  stationed  at  Midddburg,  in  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  died  on  the  28th  of  September  1618^  He  translated 
into  English  heroic  couplets  the  scriptural  epic  of  Guillaume 
du  Bartas.  His  Essay  oj  the  Second  Week  was  published  in  1398; 
and  in  1604  The  Divine  Weeks  of  the  World's  Birth.  The  ornate 
style  of  the  original  offered  no  difficulty  to  Sylvester,  who  was 
himself  a  disciple  of  the  Euphuists  and  added  many  adornments 
of  his  own  invention.  The  Sepmaines  of  Du  Bartas  appealed 
most  to  his  English  and  German  co-religionists,  and  the  trans^ 
lation  was  immensely  popular.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that 
Milton  owed  something  in  the  conception  of  Paradise  Lost  to 
Sylvester's  translation.  His  popularity  ceased  with  the  Restorar 
tion,  and  Dryden  called  his  verse  '^  abominable  fustian." 

His  works  were  reprinted  by  Dr  A.  B.  Grosart  (1880)  in  the 
"  Chertsey  Worthies  Library.**  See  also  C.  Dunster's  Considerations 
on  Milton  s  early  Reading  (iSoo). 

STLVITE,  a  mineral  consisting  of  potassium  chloride  (KCl), 
first  observed  in  1823,  as  an  encrustation  on  Vesuvian  lava. 
Well-formed  crystals  were  subsequently  found  ii^  the  Salt  deposits 
of  Stassfurt  in  Prussia  and  ELalusz  in  Austrian  Galicia.  It 
crystallizes  in  the  cubic  system  with  the  form  of  cubes  and  cubo- 
octahedra  and  possesses  periect  cleavages  parallel  to  the  faces 
of  the  cube.  Although  the  crystals  are  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  cr3rstal3  of  common  salt,  they  are  proved  by  etching 
experiments  to  possess  a  different  degree  of  symmetry,  namely 
plagihedral-cubic,  there  being  no  planes  of  symmetry  but  the 
full  number  of  axes  of  s}anmetry.  Crystals  are  colourless 
(sometimes  bright  blue)  and  transparent;  the  hardness  is  2  and 
the  specific  gravity  I'gS.  Like  salt,  it  is  highly  diathermanous. 
The  name  sylvite  or  sylvine  is  from  the  old  pharmaceutical 
name,  sal  digestivtts  sylvii,  for  this  salt.  (L.  J.  S.) 

SYMBOL  (Gr.  trbyfioKoVy  a  sign),  the  term  given  to  a  visible 
object  representing  to  the  mind  the  semblance  of  something 
which  is  not  shown  but  realized  by  association  with  it.  This 
is  conveyed  by  the  ideas  usually  associated  with  the  symbol; 
thus  the  palm  branch  is  the  symbol  of  victory  and  the  anchor 
of  hope.  Much  of  eariy  Christian  symbolism  owes  its  origin 
to  pagan  sources,  the  interpretations  of  .the  symbols  having  a 
different  meaning;  thus  "  the  Good  Shepherd  with  the  lamb  " 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  derived  from  the  figure  of 
Hermes  (Mercury)  carrying  the  goat  to  sacrifice,  and  "  Orpheus 
charming  the  wild  beasts,''  which,  when  painted  in  the  cata- 
combs, was  probably  intended  as  the  representation  of  a  type 
of  Christ,  One  of  the  earliest  symbols  of  the  Saviour,  the  fish, 
was  derived  from  an  acrostic  of  the  Greek  word  Ix^fc,  the 
component  letters  of  which  were  the  initials  of  the  five  words 
TijaoDs  Xpicrris,  GcoO  TUn,  l^rr\p^  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God, 
Saviour.  The  ship,  another  early  ^tnbol,  represented  the  Church 
in  which  the  faithful  are  carried  over  the  sea  of  life.  Other 
symbols  are  those  which  were  represented  by  animals,  real  or 
fabulous,  and  were  derived  from  Scripture:  thus  the  lamb 
typified  Christ  from  St  John's  Gospel  (i.  29  and  36),  and  the  lion 
from  the  Book  of  Revelations,  in,  which  Christ  is  called  the 
"  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah."  The  peacock  stood  for  immortality; 
the  phoenix  for  the  Resurrection;  the  dragon  or  the  serpent  foi 
Satan ;  and  the  stag  for  the  soul  thirsting  for  baptism,.  The  sacred 
monogram  Chi  Rho,  ^  supposed  to  have  been  the  celestial 
sign  seen  by  the  emperor  Constantine  on  the  eve  of  the  defeat 
of  Maxentius,  represents  the  two  first  letters  of  the.  Greek  word 
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'X|]urTj6t  AdodirCoiistazitine  figussdv^niuft-'blMmtsdror'Ati^k^t^i^ 
and  !s  found  oh  eatly  Christian  coins,  bearing  also  the  f&voUrite 
dccoi^atibn  of  the  Byzantine  sarcophagi.  The  fotit  evangelical 
symbols  are  taken  from  the  book  of  Ezekiel  and  from  the  liook^ 
of  Reyelatiofis;  thus  the  wingwJnjam -W:5t  •MMrt^ei'^i.lb*:  Wa5«d; 
fion  St  ^4J:)(i>^e  Tdnged  ox,  §t  Luke  ai^d  the  esHSle  St  John;' 
and  .ttie^e  tpuL  symbols  bepame  the  iatv^urite  subjf ct.  fojr  repr?-; 
sentatiop  in  t^  Churchy  Beside  these  %e.^ttvsr  ^angeli^tsi 
and  thes^jnt3i<^n^.emblex|is  by  which  they^may  be  recognised; 
thus  St  Ai^4few  by  the  cross,,  St  Petey^  byi  th^  keys,  St  Paul! 
by  the  &;wprd»  St  Edwi^d  by  a  cup  |ai^4  4a^r>  St  Mary 
Magdalene  by  a  box  or  yaee,  .St  Lainr^qe  by  i,  gridiron,  St 
Faith  also  b^  a  gridiron,  &c. ,    .  .  ■  < 

SYM£,  J4]KES.(i799-x8f79)|,  Scottisht  s]^^g(solv  was, born  ^t- 
£dinb¥i|ghr:9n:i  the  7th  ofN^veoob^  ^799*:  His^  lather  wa?  <a 
writ^  to  the  pignet  and  a  landowner  in  |^ii(e;anfl  Kinross,  who, 
Ipst^  .iQQ^t  pf .  bis.  fortune  in. attempting  to  develop  t^  miiier^l 
re^^rces>  of  his  pfoperty.  Jaiyies  wa^  >^t,to  the  high  school 
at  the  age  of  n^ne,  and  remained  until  h^^^as  j&ft.een,'When  l^e 
entered  the  imiv)er,5ity,  For  two  years  heifreQHented  the  ,arts 
classes  (inoluding  ^otany),  and  in  18x7  bega,n  ,tbe  medical  cuisi- 
icuhu?i,  devoting  himself  with  particular  keenness  to  chemi^txy. 
JHis  chemicai  ^^periments  led  him  to  the  ;,dij^oyery  that  ,"a 
v^uable  subs^u^ce  is  obtainable  irom  cpaL  ^ar  which  has  the 
pijoperty  of  dissolving  ii^dia-rubb^r,"  a^  cpfuld  b^  used,  for; 
watfii5>roofing  silk  ^nd  other  textile  fabricsr^an  idea  which  was; 
patentjed  a,  few  months  ^tjeVw*«:<J^  by  Charlea  Magkyitosh^  9f 
Glasgow,  In  the  session  i8i8-x3^9^  Syme  became  assidtant ,  and. 
demonstrator  of  the  dissecting  room  of  Robert  I-iston,  whob^ 
started  a^  an  e^^ra-onural  teacher  of  anatomy  in  competition; 
with  hi&  old  master,  Dr  John  Bjajrclay;  in.tbpse  years. he  held 
also,  resident  appointments  in.  the  inhrmaxy  .and  the  i^eyeri 
ho3pitaJi,.^and  spe|it  some  time  in  Paris  practisjng^dissection  and 
operative ^urgery^  In  x8jf3  listgn  handed,Qvei:  to  him.the;wiio^e; 
charge  of'  his  anatomy,  classes,  retaining  his  interest  in  the  schoolj 
as  ^.pecuniary  venture^  the  arrangement  did  not  workismoothjiy,' 
and  &  feij^d  with  last^oi^  arose,,  w^ich^  did.  not  terminate,  until 
•twenty  years  Jater,  wl^en  tbe  latt^  wa^  settX84  inXondon.  .  I^ 
1854-182^  lie  started  the  firown  Square  school  ot  medicine,  but: 
again  disagreed  with  his  partners  in  the  venture.  ^nouncing< 
h^  intention 'to  practise  surgery  only,  Syme  started  a  surgical 
hospital  of  his  o^n,  MintQ  House  hospital,  which  he  carried  on 
.^rpm  May  1829.  to  September  X833,  with  giseat  success  as  a 
.3urgical  c^Laj^ty  and.  school  o£  cUnical  instructioi;L  It  was  heire 
that  he  nrstput  into  practice  His  m^.^hod  of  clinical  teaching, 
which  consisted  }n  having,  thp  patients  to  be  operated  or  prelected 
t^pon  broug]^  fi^pm,  the  ..lyard  into  a  lecture-rxoom  ^or,  theatre 
where  the  students  wero.Sieate^  conveniently  foe  seeing  and 
taking  notes.  His  private  practice;  had  become  very  consider- 
ajble,  his  position  bftvi^^g  be^  assured  ever  since  his  amputation' 
at  tbeiip  ioii^t  in  1823,  the  first  operation  of  the  kind  in  Scotland- 
jn  1833  he  succeeded  James  Russell  ..as  professor  of  clinical 
surgexy  inj  the  university ,  Syme^s  accession  to  the  clinical 
chaix  w^s  marked  by  two  in:^xtant  changes  in  the  conditions' 
0,1  it:  t)ie  fixst  was. that  the  pxofessox  should  have  the  Care. of 
surgical  patients  in  the  juafirmaxy  in  right  of  hi$  professoxship, 
and  the  Sjscoiid,  that  attendance  on  his  couxse  should  be  obliga- 
tory on  all  candidates  for  the  medical  degree.  When  Liston 
removed  to  London  in.  1835  Syme  became  the  leading  qopsidting 
suxgeon  m  Scotland.  On  £.i$ton'^  deatjbi  in  1847  Syme  was 
]  offered  his  vacfiiit  chaix  of  clinical  suxgexy  at  XJnivexsity  College, 
iKjndon,  and  accepted  it.  He  began  pxactice  in  London  in 
Februaxy  1848;  but  eaxly  in  May  the  same  yeax  difficulties  with 
two  of  his  colleagijie^  at  Gowei  Stxeet  and  a  desire  to  "escape 
from  animosity  and  contenrion"  led  him  to  throw  up  his 
appointment.  HjB  xetuxned  to  Edinbuxgh  in  jfuly,  and  was 
xeihstated  .in.  his  old  chaix,  to  which  the  .crown  authority  h^d 
.meanwhile  found  a  difficidty  in  appointing.  ,  The  judgment  <^f 
bis  friends  was  that,"  he  wa$ always  right  in  the, matter;,  T^iit 
often  wrong  in  t]be  manner,  of  hi?^  quarrels."  an.  1849  lie 
brpachied  the  subject  of  medi(pal ,  reform  in  a  letter  to  the  lord 
advocate;  in / 1^54  and  1857  ^p' addressed  open  letters^  on  tHe 


.^me/fubject  toLoid.P^ersti^^  andiin  XS58  a  M^d^  A?t 
w^.,p^i^d  which  largely  followed  the  linea  liud  down  by  him- 
self. J,  A^  a  member  d[  the  general  medical  council  called  ^into 
exiiitence  by  the.  act,  he  made  considex^ble  stir  ^'iiS^i-iilTO!  ^^ 
tmcomprpmising.  statement,  of  doctxinesron  medijcal  edHcation, 
which,  were  thought  by  many  to  be  xeactionaxy;  they,  wexe, 
how^Y^irm^^y  ^^  attempt  to  recommend  the  methods  that  had 
.beeiichar]9,ctex»ttc  of  Edinbuxgh  teaching  since  William  Ctillens 
tim^T^nanHfly,  a  constant  reference  of  facts  to  principles,  the 
Subordinat^9^  (but  not  tbe  sacrifice) .  of  technical  details  to 
generalities,  and  the  pre^f^jenpe.pf  laxgie  professional  dasses  and 
the  "  magnetism  of  numbexs  "  to  the  tutoxial  system,  which  he 
identified  w^t^  "cyamroing/^ ,  In  ^ril  1869  he  had  a  paxalytic 
seizure,  and;  f^i  once  xesigned  his  (^aix;  he  J\&{i^t  recovered  his 
powexi^,.  f^d  died  neax  Edinhufgljk  on  the.  26th  of  June- 1879. 

S^rme's  sufgical  writings  were  numernus,  although  the  tersf ness 
pf  his  styl^e  and  directness  of  his  method  saved  them  from  being 
bulky,  fn  ^831  he  published  A  Treatise  on  (he  Excision  of  Diseas3 
Joints  (the"  celebrated  ankle-joint  amputation  !s  known  by  his  name). 
His  Principles  of  Surgery  (olten  reprinted)  came  out  a  few  months 
lafter;  Dideosts  of  the  fycHtm  in. 183a; .  StriOnre  of  tim  Urethr^L  end 
Fisliiia.in  P,enneo  in  1849;  and  fx^i^  of  the  Scapula  in  1864. 
In  1^48  he  collected  into  a  volume,  under  the  title  of  Contrihuiions 
to  the  PaChology  and  Practice  of  !$urgery,  thirty-one  original  memoirs 
published  in  periodical  from  time  to  time]  and  in  i86t  he  issiied 
anothfer  volume  of  Ohservativm  in  Clinical  Surgery.  iSynae's 
ch^iw;^  is  not  inaptly  sui^ned.  vp  in  the*  dedication  to  him  by 
his  old  pupil»  Dr  John  Brown,  of  the  series  of  es^ys  2A)cke  and 
Sydenham*,   **  Vefax,  capax,  pei'spicax,  sagax,  efficax,  tenax." 

See  Memofiois  t^  the  Life  of  James  Symtt  by  R.  Patersoi^,  M.D., 
witi»  portrattB  (Edinburghi^  Ii874)j 

'  ;9YHE0N  METAPHRASTES,*  the  most  renowned  of  the 
Byzantine  hagiographcrs.  Scholars  have  been  very  much 
divided  as  to  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  dates  ranging  from  the 
gth  Century  to  the  X4th  having  been  suggested;  but  it  is 
npifr  generally  agreed  that  he  '  flourished  in  t^e  second,  half 
of  the  tbth  centuxy.  Still  greater  diVexgences  of  opinio^  have 
^  existed 'a3  to  the  lives  of  saints  coming  from  his  pen,  and  here 
again  the  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  attained  by  studying 
the  composition  of  the  great  Gxeek  menplogies.  The  menology 
of  Metaphrastes  is  a  collection  of  Kves  of  saints  fox  the  twelve 
months  of  the  yeax,  Easily  xecognizable  among  analogous 
collection^,  and  consisting  of  about  150  distinct  pieces,  some  of 
which  axe  taken  bodily  fxom  oldex  collections,  while  others  have 
been  subjected  to  a  new  xecension  (/icrd^/Hurts).  Among 
other  works  attributed  (though  with  some  uncertainty)  to 
Symeon  axei  a  Ckronicle,  a  canonical  collection,  some  lettexs  and 
poems,  and  othex  wxitings  of  less  impoxtance.  Symeon's  gxeat 
popularity  is  due  more  paxticulaxly  to  his  collection  of  Hves  of 
saints.  About  his  life  we  know  only  vexy  few  details.  The 
Greeks  honpur  him  as  a  saint  oh  the  iSth  of  November,  and  an 
office  has  been  composed  in  hjs  honour. 

See  L.  Allatiu$,  De  Symeonum  .scriptis  diatriba  (Paris,  1664^; 
F.  Hirsch,  ByzafUinische  Si^dieny  pp.  303-355  (Leipzig,  1876); 
A.    Chrhard,    Die   LegendensamnUuipg   des    Symeon    Metaphrastes 
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and  xvil.  448-452.        '    '"'•''  ■  (H.^De.) 

STMMACQUS^.pope  from  498  to  514,  had  Anastasius  II.  for 
hii  predecessor  ajod  was.  himself  followed  by  HoxmisdaB.  He 
was  a  native  of  Saxdinia,  appaxently  a  convext  f xom  paganism, 
and  was  in  deacon's  oidexs  at  the  =  time  of  his  electiqru,  The 
choice  was  not  u;iajiimou3,  anothex  candidate,  L^uxentius, 
having  the  suppoxt  of  a  stxong  Byzantine  paxty;  and,  both 
cpmpptitoxs  wexe  consecrated  by  (:heix  friends, .  the  one  in  the 
JLatexan  Chuxch  and  the  othex  in  that  of  St  Mary,  on  the  iai^d 
of  Npvepiber  498,;  A  decision  was  not  long  afteirwaxds  pbtaini^d 
in  favoux  of  Symmachus  fxom  Theodoxic,  to  whom  the  dispute 
b?Ld  been  xefcxxed;  but  peace  was  not  established  untif  50^*  ox 
.'506'^ 'when  the  Gothic  king  oxcjexed  the  Lauxenti?in  jJafty .  to 
.suxjrendex  the  chuxches  of  which  they  ha4  take^.  .PQssession. 
An  impoxtant  incident  in  the  pxotracted  oontztoversy  was  the 

*'rte  surname  is  based  on  the  XiiXt.Metaph^dsij^  of  some  of 
his  ^orks. "  ,.  ,  '.  \        /      ..       /. 
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dectsioii  cli  the  **  palmiity  synod.'"  Tte  Temiinder  of  the  pontffi-; 
cate  of  Symmachus  was  uneventful;  history  speaks  of  various 
'  churches  in  Rolne  as  having  been  built  or  beautified  by  him. 

SYMMACHUS,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Roman  family  of  the 
4th  to  6th  centuries  of  our  era.  It  belonged  to  the  gens  Aurelia. 
and  can  be  traced  back  to  Aurelius '  JuMahUs  Symniachus,. 
proconsul  of  Achaea  (according  to  others,  vicar  or  vice^ptefect; 
of  Macedonia)  in  the  year  319.  Lucius  Autelitis  Avianius 
Symmachus,  presumably  his  son,  was  prefect  of  Rome  in  the. 
year  364,  and  had  also  other  important  posts.  He  [was  cele- 
brated for  his  virtues  and  the  senate  awarded  him  in  377  a 
gilded  statue. 

QuiNTUS  AtfRELius  Symmachus  {c,  345-4T6),  Son  of  the  last-^ 
named,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  representatives  in' public 
life  and  in  the  literature  of  4th-century  paganism  in  Rome;  He 
was  educated  in  Gaul,  and,  having  discharged  the  functions  of 
praetor  and  quaestor,  rose  to  higher  offices,  and  in  373!  was  pro- 
consul of  Africa  (for  his  official  career  see  CJ.L,  vi.  .1699).  His 
public  dignities,  which  iAcluded  that  of  pontifex  maximus,  his 
great  wealth  and  high  character,  added  to  his  refutation  for 
eloquence,  marked  him  out  as  the  champion  of  the  pagan  senate 
against  the  measures  which  the  Christian  emperors  directed 
against  the  old  state  religion  of  Rome.  In  382  he  was  banished 
from  Rome  by  Gradan  for  his  protest  against  the  removal  of  the 
statue  and  altar  of  Victory  from  the  senate-house  (see  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fallj  ch.  28),  and  in  ^84,  when  he  was  prefect  of  the 
city,  he  addressed  to  Valentiman  II.  a  letter  prayiQg  for  the 
restoration  of  these  symbols.  This  is  the  most  interesting  of  his 
literary  remains,  and  called  forth  two- replies  liom  St  Aoal^spse,: 
as  weU  as  a  poetical  refutation  from  Prudentius.  After  this' 
Symmachus  was  involved  in  the  rebellion  of  Maximus,  but 
obtained  his  pardon  from  Theodosius,  and  appears  to  h&ve 
continued  in^, public  life  up  to  his  death.  In  391  he  was  Consul 
ordinarius.  His  honesty,  both  in  public  and  in  private  a£tair$, 
and  his  amiability  made  him  very  popular.  The  only  reproach 
that  could  be  made  against  this  last  valiant  defender  of  paganism 
is  a  certain  aristocratic  conservativeness,  and  an  exaggerated 
love  of  the  past.  As  bis  letters  do  not  extend  beyond  the  year 
402,  he  probably  died  soon  after  that  date. 

Of  his  writings  we  possess:  (i)  Panegyrics ,  written  in  his  youth  in 
a  very  artificial  style,  two  on  Valentinian  I.  and  one  on  the  youthful 
Gratian.  (2)  Nine  books  of  Epistles,  and  two  from  the  tenth  book, 
published  after  his  death  by  his  son.  The  model  followed  by  the 
writer  is  Pliny  the  Younger,  and  from  a  reference  in  the  Satumalda 
of  Macrobius  (bk.  v.,  i.  |  7),  in  which  Symmachus  is  introduced  as 
one  of  the  interlocutors,  it  appears  that  his  contemporaries  deemed 
him  second  to  none  of  the  ancients  in  the  "  rich  and  florid  "  style. 
We  find  them  vapid  and  tedious,  (j)  Fragments  of  CoiHpUmeniary 
Oralions,  five  from  a  palimpsest  (also  containing  the  Panegyrics), 
of  which  part  jfi  ati  Milan  and  part  in  the  Vatican,  discovered  by 
Mai,  who  published  the  Milan  fragments  in  181^,  the  Roman  in 
his  Scriptor^m  veterum  noVa  coUectio,  vol.  i.  (1825),  and  the  whole 
in  1846.  (4)  The  ReloHones,  which  contain  an  interesting  account 
of  public  life  in  Rome,  composed  for  the  emperor.  In  these  official 
writings  (reports  as  priefect  of  the  city),  Symmachus  is  not  preoccu- 
pied by  styfe  and  becomes  sometimes  eloquent ;  espedally  so  in  his 
remarkable  replort  on  the  altar  of  ^Victory. 

His  son,  QuiNtus  Fabius  I^EiCMtus  Symmachus^  was  pro- 
consul of  Africa  (415)  and  prefect  of  the  city  (418).  He  was 
probably  the  father  of  the  Symmachus  who  was  consul  in  446, 
and  whose  son  was  QtmrrtJs  AuREUtrs  MteMMtus  Symmachus 
(d.  525),  patrician,  one  of  the  Most  cultivated  noblemen  of  Rome 
of  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  editor  (e.g.  of  Macrobius, 
Somniiim  Scipionis)  and  historian,  and  espedally  celebrated 
for  his  building  activity.  He  was  consul  in  485.  Theodoric 
charged  him  with  the  restoration  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey. 
He  was  father-in-law  of  BoStius  (q.v.),  and  was  involved  m 
his  fate,  being  disgraced  and  finally  put  to  death  by  Theodoric 
in  525. 

See  E.  Morin.  iiudes  sur  Symmaque  (1847);  G.  Boissier,  La  Fin 
du  paganisthe  (1891),  vol:  it.;  T.  R.  Glover,  Life  and  Letters  in  the 
Fourth  Century  (1901);  S.  Dill,  Roman  Society  in  the  last  century 
of  the  Western  Empire  (1898);  T-  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders, 
(1880-1899)  vol.  id.  (on  the  Bo^ius  '^conspiracy");  M.  Schanz, 
Geschichte  der  romischen  Litteratur  (19O4),  vol.  iv.  pt.  I ;  and  Teuffel- 
Schwabe,  Hist,  of  Roman  Literature  (Eng.  trans.,  1900),  pp.  425, 477, 4. 


'Alt  editions  of ^e- works  of  ^rmmachua  are  now-  aHofaraedBd-  by  i^kt 
of  0.  .Si^eck  in  Monumenta  Germaniae  historica.  Auctares  an^iquis- 
simi  (1883) ,  vi.  I ,  with  introductions  on  his  life,  works  and  chrpnolpgy, 
and  a  genealogicar  table  of  the  family. 

StMONDS,  lORN  AroiHGTtm  (1840-1895),  En^h  critic 
aiid  poet,  was  bdm  at  Bristol,  on  the  5th  of  October  ^846.  He 
was  the  only  son  of -John  Addingtori  SymOnds,  M.D.' (1807- 
1871),  the  author  of  an  essay  on  Criminal  ResponsibilUy  (1869), 
The  Principles  of  Bectiay  (1857)  arid  Sleep  and  Dfeams  («nd  ed., 
1857).  His  mothtery  Harriet  Symonds,  was  the  dde^  dstughter 
of  James  Sykes  of  Lfeathethead.  He  was  a  delicate  boy, 
and  at  Harrow,  where  "he  was  entered  in  1854,  took  no  part  in 
school  games  and  showed  no  particUrdr  promise  as*  a  scholar. 
In  1858  he  proceeded  to  Balliol  as  a  commoner,  bUt'was  elected 
to  an  exhibition  in  the  following  yean  The'  GitfoM  traihing 
and  association  with  the  brilliant  set  of  men  then  at  BaDiol 
called  out  the  latent  faculties  in  Symonds,  and  hfe  uttiversity 
Career  was  one  of  continual  distinction.  In  i860  he  took  a 
first  in  *^  Mods,"  and' won  the  Newdigate  with  a  poem  on  The 
EscorUU'j  in  1862  he  was  placed  in  th^  first  diss  in  Literae 
Humaniores,  and  in  the  following  year  was  Winner  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's English  Essay.  In  1862  he  had  been  elected  to  an  opien 
fellowship  at  Magdalen.  The  strafA  of  Study  tinfortunatrfy 
proved  too  great  for  hiin,  and,  immediately  after  his  election  to  a 
fellowship,  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  Wiis  obliged  to  se^ 
rest  in  Switzerland.  There  he  riiet  Jaritt  Catherine  Nbrth, 
whom,  after  a  romantic  betrothal  in  the  mountains,  he  married 
at  Hastings  on  the  loth  of  November  i!864.  He  then  attempted 
to  settle  in  London  and  study  law,  but  his  health  again  broke 
down  and  obliged  him  to  travel;  Returning  to  Clifton,  he  lectured 
there,  both  at  the  college  and  to  Indies'  schools,  and  the  fruits 
of  his  work  in  this  direction  remain  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Study  0/  Z>anfe'(i872)  and  his  admirably  vivid  SHtdies^  0/  the 
Greek  Poets  (1873-18^6).  Meanwhile  he  was  octupied  upon 
the  wort  to  which  his  talents  and  sympathies  were  especially 
attracted,  his  Renaissance  i/n  Italyy  which  appeared  in  s^ven 
volumes  at  intervals  between  1875  and  1886. '  The  Renaissance 
h2^d  been  the  subject  of  Symonds'  priajc  essay  at  Oxford,  and 
the  Study  which  he  had  then  given  to  the  theme  aroused  in  him 
a  desire  to  produce  something  like  a  complete  picture  of  the 
reawakening  of  art  and  literature  in  Europe,  ftis  work,  how- 
ever, was  again  interrupted  by  illness,  and  this  time  in  a  more 
serious  form.  Iri  1877  his  life  was  in  acute  danger,  and  upon 
his  removal  to  Davos  Platz  and  subsequent  recovery  there  it 
was  felt  that  this  was  the  only  place  where  he  was  likely  to  be 
able  t6  enjoy  h'fe.  Froin  that  time  onward  he  practically 
made  his  home  at  Davos,  and  a  charmiiig  picture  of  his  life  there 
will  be  found  in  Our  Life  in  the  Swiss  Highlands  (1891) .  Symonds, 
indeed,  became  in  no  common  sense  a  citizen  of  the  toym;  he 
took  part  in  its  municipal  business,  mdde  friends  with  the 
peasants,  and  shared  their  interests.  There  he  Wrote  most  of  his 
books:  biographies  of  Shelley  (1878),  Sw  Philip  Sidhey  (t^86), 
Ben  Jorirson  (1886),  and  Michelangelo  (18^5),  several  Volumes  of 
poetry  and  ojf  essays,  and  a  fine  translation  of  the  Autobiography 
6j  B^venuto  Cellini  (1887).  There,  too,  he  completed  his 
study  of  the  Renaissance,  the  work  by  which  he  will  be  longest 
remembered.  He  was  assiduously,  feverishly  active  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  Hfe,  and  the  amount  of  work  which  he 
achieved  was  wonderful  when  the  uncertainty  of  his  health  is 
remembered.  He  had  a  passion  for  Italy,  arid  for  rtiany  years 
resided  during  the  autumn  in  the  house  of  his  friend,  Horatio 
F.  Brown,  oh  the  Zattare,  in  Venice.  He  died  at  Rome  on  the 
lOth  of  April  1893,  and  was  buried  close  to  Shelley. 

He  left  his  papers  and  his  autobiography  In  the  hands  of  Mr 
Brown,  who  published  in  1895  an  exceUent  and  comprehensive 
biography.  Two  works  from  Ms  pen,  a  volun:ie  of  essays.  In 
the  Key  of  Blue,  &nd  a  monograph  on  WaltWhiiman,  were  pub- 
Kshed  in  the  year  of  his  death.  His  activity  was  unbroken  to 
th'e  last.  In  life  Symonds  was  morbidly  intriispective,  a  Hanilet 
among  modem  men  of  letters,  but  with  a  capacity  for  action 
Which  Hamlet  was  denied.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  described 
him,  in  the  Opalstein  of  Talks  and  Talkers,  as  *^  the  best  6i  talkers, 
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siiigiiig  thepraiseB-ol  thedarth  aaid  the  exts^floweis^andjpwelft^ 
wine  aod  nrasiia,  in  a  moovitighty  sertnading  manner,  as  lo  the 
Ught  guitar."  But  under  his  excellent  good-fdlowiiup  Inrked 
a  hkuntinip  tnelminhely^  Full  of  ardour  and  amfaitigB,  sym- 
pathy and  desire,  he  was  perpetually  tormented  by  tbeoddles 
of  existence;  tlurough  life  he  was^alwlays  a  seeker,  ardent  hot 
unsatisfied.  This  side  of  his*  natme-  stands  revealed  iu  his 
gaomic  poekxy,  iuid  pairdcularly  m  the  sorusets  of  hia  Aiifmi 
Figwra  (iSSs),  ivheie  be  has  portiayed  his  own  character  with 
great  aabtlety.  iibpoetry  iapediapsriUiierthiit  of  thestud^it 
thanx)f  the  inspired  singer,  but  it  has  monients  frf  dceptiiou^t 
and  emotion;  It  is,  indeed,  in  passagies  and  extaracts  that 
Sy]ii4>nds  appeal  at  his  best.  iUch  in  idescr^itien,  'full  of 
''purple  patches,"  his  work  has  nbt  that  hannenyjaiid  unity 
tlmt  are  essential  to  the  conduct  of  pUksopfaical  argument. 
He  saw  the  part  moie  deariy  than  the(  wlude;  but-  his  view, 
^  partial,  is  alwaj^  vivid  andooncentiatod.  Bb  tratashLtiena 
are  among  the  finest  in,  the  hingoaga;  here  his  subject  was 
found  for  him,  and  he  was  able  to  lavish  6n  it  the  wealth  ol 
ooioicur  and.  quick  sympathy  wfaidt  wese  his'  -ohaitetffristics. 
He  was  a  lover  of  beauty,  a  poet  and  A  philosoiAer;  but  in  bis 
life  and  his  work  alike  he  missed  that  absolute  harmony  of 
oonvictiea  and  concentration  under  which  aione  the  hi|^t 
kind  of  literattu-e  is  produced.  (A.  Wa.) 

SYVOMOS,  WIUiAM  MKVUr  ii^x»-%mh  was  born  in 
Hereford  in  x$i8.  He  was  educated  at  Cheltenham  and  Christ's 
QoUege,  Cambndge^  where  he  graduated  B.A«.iii  1840.  Haviiaig 
takei^.  holy  ordem  he  was  uppointed  curate  ol  Offenfaam;  nMt 
Ev^haim  in  1843,  and  two  yosis  later  im  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Pendock  in  Worcestershire,  where  he  remai&ed  until 
x877-  While  at  (Meoham  he  beeame  aoquaiated  with  H.  £. 
Strickland  and  imbibed  from  him  such  an  interest  in  natural 
history  and  geology,  that  his  Idsuie  was  henceforth  devoted  t^ 
these  subjects.  He  was  .one  pf  the  founders  of  the  Woolhope 
Natuisalists'  Field  Club  j(t85i);fnd  of  the  M^em  Naturalists' 
Field  Club  (1853),  and  wds  en  active  member  of  the  Cpttes- 
wcM.  Field  Club  and  otha:  local  societies.  In;  1^53  he  edited 
a4  edition  of  H^gh  Miller's  Cruise  of  the  *'  fietseyJ'  He  we0 
the  author  of  numerous  essays  on  the  geology  of  the  Malvern 
cpiintry,  notably  of  a  paper  '*On  the  passage-beds  from  the 
Upper  Silttriani  locka  lato  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  at 
Ledbury  "  iQttoft,  Jaurn.  GeoL  Soc>  r86o).  His  principal  worji 
was  Records  of  ihe  Rocks  (1872).  He  was  author  of  Stones  of  the 
VaikyitSsr),  Old  Bones,  or  Notes  for  Young  N<UwaUst^  (18159, 
amd  ed.  x8^),  and  other  popular  works.  .  He  died  at  Chelt^am 
on  the  xsth  of  S^tembear  2887. 

See  A  Sketck  ef  ihe  Life  of  ihe  Reo.  W.  S,  Symonds,  by  tbe  Rev. 
J.  D,  La  Touche. 

SYVIOND'S  TATi  one.of  the  moat  famous  view  points  on  the 
river  Wye,  England.  At  a  point  9  m.  above  Monmouth  and  i  a  qi. 
below,  Ross  by  water,  the  Wye  makes  a  sweep  of  nearly  5  m. 
round  a  peninsula  whose  neck  is  oi^y  some  600  yds.  across. 
The  peninsula  is  occupied  by  the  limestone  acclivity  of  Himts* 
hatn  HilL  Cavenw  are  -seen  in  the  limestone  on  both  precipitous 
baoks  of  the:  rjlyer«^  The  Yat  or  Gate  is  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  neck,  which  reaches  an  elevation  over  500  ft.,  and,£^ 
ro4d  bom  the  east  drqps  to  a  ferry,  which  yras  of  early  im- 
portM^  as  a  highway  between  England  and  Wales.  The 
boundary  between  Herefardshire  and  douceste^rshire  crosses 
the  neck;  the  Yat  is  in. the  county  first  named,  but  th^  railway 
station,. on  the  east  side  (left  bank)  is  in  Gloucestershire.  It 
is  on  the  Ross-Monmouth  Une  of  the  Great;  Western  railway. 
There  are  here  groups  of  cQttages -and  several  inns  on  both 
batuks,  wlule  opposiite  the  Yat  itself  is  the  hamlet  of  N^  Weir, 
and  a  little  above  it  the  village  of  Whitchvirch.  The  river  banks 
are  densely  wooded,  except  where  they  become  sheer  cliffs, 
as  at  the  Coldwdl  rocks  above  the  station.  The  surrounding 
country  is  hilly  said  rich,  and  the  views  from  the  Yat  are  superb, 
embracing  the  Fotest  of  Dean  to  the  south  and  east,  and  backed 
by  the  mountainstotthe  Wekh  border  in  the  west.. 

SYMOliS^  ARWUR  (1865-  ),  English  poet  and  critic,; 
was  bom  in  Wiles  on  the  aSth  of  February  18651  of  Comisti: 


parents.  |ief  was  educated  fnivntdy,  apendinginMch  of  'his  time 
in  France  and  Italy.  In  1^84*18186  he  edited  four  of  Quiaritch'$ 
Shaheepeare  Quarto  FacsimUes,  «nd  in  ^88^X1889  aeven  plays  <A 
the  ^  Hemy  Irving  "  Shakespeare^  He. became  a  member  of 
the  staff  ol  the  'AtMmomunm  1891,  and  of  the  Saimrday  Ranew 
in  1894.  His  £rst  volume  of  verse,  Days  and 'Nighte.(^^)f 
oonsistfid  of  dramatic  mooologues.  His  later  vcase  is  influencwd 
by  a  dose  study  of  modem  Fnncb  wiiteiBi  of  Baudelaire  and 
especially  ol  Verlatne.  He  leffects  French  te&dendes  both  in 
the  subject-matter  andistyle  of  his  poems,  in  then:  eroticism 
and  thdr  vividhess  :of  description.  His  volumes  of  verse  are: 
SUhouetks  (iSg2)y  London  Nights  (11895),  Amaris  nOima  (1897), 
Images  of  Gadd  and  Evil  (1899),  A  Book  of  Twenty  Songs  (1905). 
In  190a  he  made  a  selection  from  his  earilsr  verse,  publishul  as 
Poems  (a  vob.).  He  translated  fram^the  Italiasi  oi  Gabride 
d'Annunsb  The  Dead  City  (1900)  and  The  Child  4^  Pleasure 
(x898>,.and  from  the  Fnmch  of  JESmile  Vecbaeien  The.  Dawn 
(1B98)-.  To  The  Eeems  of  Ernest  Dawsm  (1905)  he  piefized  an 
essay  cm  the  deceased  poet,  who  was  a  kind  of  English  Verlaine 
and  had  many  attractions  for  Mr  Symons.  Among  Us  volumes 
of  collected  essay*  are:  Indies  in  Two  Literatures  (1897), 
The  SymboHst  School  in.LUerature  (1899),  C4Ues  (1903),  word- 
pictures  of  Rome,  Venice,  Naplea,  Seville,  &€»,  Plays,  Acting 
and  Music  (1905)*  Studies  in  Prose  and  Verse  (1904)1  Spiritual 
Adventures  (1905),  Studies  in  Seven  Arts  (1906). 

SYMONSi  GEORGB  JAMES  (1838^1900),  English  meteorologist, 
was  botn  in  Fimlico,  London,  on  the  6th  of  August  18 j8,  Jo 
2860  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  meteoRilogical  depattment  0t 
the  Board  of  Trade  under  Admind  Robbrt  Fitzroy,  who  was 
thksn  .deepl99;interested  ia  the  aobject  of  aitoraft-wamiDgSy  and  in 
the  same  year  he  published  the  6sA  antaual  volume  of  British 
RainfaUf'which  contained  rocorda  from  x68  statioiis  in  ^igbnd 
and  Wales,  but  none  from  Scotland  or  Ixeland.  Thxee  years 
later  he  resigned  his  appointment  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
where  his  rasafaU  iaqiuries  were  not  appreciated—^  least 
not  as  a  prior  study  of  stocmrwaxningi^-^aiid  devoted  his  whole 
energies  to  the  orgamzaiion;  ai  a  band  of  vohmtesr  observers 
h>7  thertx>]tocticm  of -paxtkulartf  of  rataiall  throughout  the  British 
Isles.  So.sucoealful  was- hfein  this  object  that  by  z866  he  was 
able  to  show  reaults  which  gave  a  fair  xepresentation  of  the 
dkirihation  of  mifilall,  and  the  nttmber  of  recorders  gradually 
increased  until  the  last  vohvne  of  British  Rainfall  which  he  lived 
to  edit  (that  lor  2899)  contained  figut^  from  3528  station»-<^ 
2894,  in  ^igland  and  Wales,  446  m. Scotland,  and  188  in  Irdand. 
Apart  from  their  spentihc  interest,  these  annual  reports  are  of 
great  practical  importance,  since  they  afford  engineers  and  others 
engaged  in  water  supply  much-needed  data  for  their  calculations^ 
tbe  former  absence  of  -which  had  on  some  occasions  given  rise 
to  grave  mistakes.  Symons  himself  devoted  spedal  study  not 
only  to  rainfall,  but  also  to. the  evaporation  ami  percolatxm  of 
water  as  affecting  undeigrvjund  streams,  and  bis  extensive 
knowledge  rendered  him  a  valuable  witness  bdfore  parhamentary 
committees.  In  other  branches  of  meteorology  also  he  took 
a  keen  interest,  and  he  was  particularly  indefatigable,  thous^ 
consistently  unsuccessful,  in  the  <}uest  of  a  genuine  thunderbolts 
The  history  of. the  sdence  too  attracted  his  attention^  and  he 
possessed  a  ffne  library  of  meteorological  w<^ks,  which  passed 
to  the  Meteorological  Sodety  at  his  death.  Of  that  sodety  he 
became  a  member  when  only  eighteen,  and  he  regained  this 
connexion  with  it  in  various  offidsl  capacities  lAp  ta  the  nod  oi 
his  life.  He  served  as  its  president  in  {880,  and  in  view  of  the 
celebration  of  its  jubilee  was  re-elected  to  that  office  in  1900,  but 
the  illness  that  caused  his  death  prevented  him  from  acting« 
iHe  died  in  London  on  the  loth  of  March  i900«^  ' 

SYMPATHETIC  SYSTEM »  in  physiology.  By  the  V  SQrm- 
pathetic  system"  is  understood  a' set  of  nerves  and  ganglia 
more  or  less  4^arply  marked  off  from  the  oerebro-spmal,  both 
functionally  aod  anatomically.  (For  anatomy  .see  Nstavo^ 
System.)  Formerly  it  was  thought  more  independent  from  the 
rest  of  the  genersl  n^rvrous  system  than:  recent  discoveries  have 
found  it  actually  to  be.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  the  ganito 
of  the  sympathetic  J  ^tem  were  jsnalogous  in  .function^  to.tb^ 
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Ipreatic^tTsd  nervmiB  masses  lormfaif  the:  brain  ami  ipinal  covdj 
Tkese-ktter  masses,  as  now  becomes  more  and  more  evident^ 
*re  iheatdy  stmctures  in  trhicb  otcur&  the  work  ol  transmuting 
afferent-nerve  impohes  into  efferent-nerve  impulses  ^th  all 
the  acconipaiLyincr  changes  in  intensity,  rhythm;  &c^  whkfa 
make  up*  nOox  action.  vSuch  iunctioos,  it  is  now  known,  are 
not  attcfinitabie'  to  Sympathetic  ganglia.  These  last  are 
Btructuresin  T^hich  cme  nearome  makes  conmiunication  with  other 
neidtme&  To  that  extent,  thenforei,  <  redistnbution  of  nervous 
impulses  does;  occur  in  them,  nnpulses  aniving  fay  a  few  neurones 
being* distributed  so  as  to  affect  many.  But  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  axe  isot  the  seat  <3i  reflex  action* .  The  sympathetic 
system  is  now  known  to  conbist  entirely  of  conducting  paths 
which/like  thenecve-^trunks  of  the  cerebrospinal  system,  merely 
conductf  nerve  impulses  eitber  toward  the  great  narvous  cesntres 
of  the  Spinal  cord  and  brain,  or^  on  the  other  hand,  away  from 
those  great  centres.  In  thb  'oer^bro^spinal  nerves  the  pre- 
ponderiniee  ^of  the  conductk>n  is  toward  the  centres,  in  the 
sympathd;ic  system  the  prqwnderanoe  of  oonductian  is  away 
from  the  centres. 

More  is 'known  of  the  sympathetic  system*  from  its  efferent 
aspect  than  its  afferent,  and  we  shall  con^der  the  former  first 
One  great  difference  between  the  efferent  patiis  of  the  sjrm- 
pathetic  and  those  of  the  ordinary  cerebro-spinal  S3rstem  is^  that 
the  former  carry  nervous  Impulses  not  only  to  muscular  tissue  but 
to  secreting  glands,  whereas  the  lattet  convey  them  to  muscle 
ohly,  indeed  only  to  musde  of  the  striated  kind.  Another 
dif^rence  is  that  theefferent  path  which  the  sympathetic  affoMs 
iwm^  the  great  central  ^nervous  centres  to  its  muscles  and  glands 
consists  always  of  two  nerve*oeUs  or  neurones,  whereas  the 
i^creat  path  afforded  by  the  cerebrospinal  motor  nerves  con- 
sists of  one  neurone  only.  '  The  two  neurones  forming  the 
sympathetic  path  are  so  arranged  that  one  of  them  whose  cell*- 
body  lies  in  the  spinal  oord>  has  a  long  axone^process  passing 
out  from  the  cord  in  the  motor  sfnnal  root,  and  this  extends 
to  a  group  ol  nervo<ells,  a  ^mpatbetic  gan^Uon,  quite  distant 
from  the  spinal  cord  and  somewhere  on  the  way  to  the  distant 
organ- which  is  to  be  innervated.  In  this  ganglion-  the 'first 
sympathetic  neurone  ends,  forming  fmictional  oonnexibn 
with  gang^on  cells  there.  These,  gangfion  cells  extend  eaich  of 
them  an  a»>ne  process- which  attains  the  otgan  (muscular  cdi 
or  gland  cell),  which  k  is  th^^offior^  the  sympathetic  path  to 
reach  and  influence.  The  axone-pnxess  of  :the  first  nerve 
cell  is  a  myelinated  nerve-fibie  extending  from  the  spinal  cord 
to  the  ganglion;  it  constitutes  the  pre-gaxsglionic  fibre  of  thfe 
conduction  chain*  The  asrone-process  of  the  second '  nerve- 
cell^  that  is  the  neurone  whose  cell-body  Vm  in  the  ganghon, 
is  usually  non-myelinate  and  constitutes  th«  post-gangHonic 
fibre  of  tiie  chain. 

^  This  construction,  diaractedstic  as  it  is  of  the  iiym^thetic 
efferent  path,  has  been  found  also  in  certain  other  efferent  paths 
outside  the  sympathetic  proper.  And  as  these  other  efferent 
paths  convey  impulses  to  the  same  kind  of  organs  and  tissues 
s^t  do  those  of  the  sympathetic  itself ,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
embrace  them  and  the  sympathetic  under  one  name,  the  (nUo^ 
ndniic  system.  This  term  included  all  the  efferent  paths  of 
the  eutii-e  body  excepting  only  those'  leading  to  the  voluntary 
muscles. 

That  I  the  term  "  autonomic  ss^atem  '*  is  not  merdy  a  •conveni- 
ence of  nomenclature,  but  really  represents  a  physidlogidal  entity, 
seems  indicated  by  the  action  of  nicotin.  This  drug  acts 
selectively  on  the  autonomic  ganglia  and  not  on  the  cerebro- 
spinal. In  the  former  it  paralyses  the  nexus '  between  pre- 
ganglionic and  post-gaiiglionic  fibre.  It  is  by  taking  Advantage' 
of  this  property  that  many  of  the  rec^t  researches  which  have 
done  so  mfach  to  ducidate  the  Symt>athetic  have  been  executed. 
• !  The  term  '^  autonomic  system  "  must  not  be  taken  to  imply 
that  this  system  is  independent  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
As  mentioned  above  in  regard  to  the  sjonpathetic,  that  is  not 
the  case.  The  autonomic  system  is  closely  connected  With  the 
central  nervous  system  through  the  ordinary  channel  of  the 
Mfve^roots, ^>inal  and  ctaniai.    It  may,  in-fact)  be  regarded  as 


axiappefadageof  the<XBmalia]idspimdmOt^f>mr'ra(tlip  qectaiix 
of  them,  for>withTa  colDsiderable  pMfKNrtion  toi  their  nundt>er  it 
is  not)  conkected.  *  ^- : 

The  sympathetic  is  that  part  o£  the  autatunnicaystsin  widck 
is  coonected  with  the  spinal,  roqta  from  the  second  thofidc 
to  the  second  lumbar  inchisive  (man) .  Iti^  ganc^  are  divided 
by  anatomists  into  thie  vertebral,  those  which  lie  as  &  double 
cham.  on  the  ventral  face  oi  the  vertebral  columir,  and  those 
which'  lie'  scattered  at  varioiis  distanccB  .among,  the.  visoera> 
the  preKvertebral.  .  Langley.faasi  shown  that  there  is  no  essential 
di&FeiU:e  between  these  except  that  the  vMebial  send  .some 
of  their 'post-g^n^onic  fibres  into  the  spinal  i  nerves,  wbeibas. 
the  latter  send  ail  their  fibres  to  the  viscera.  The  synq>athede 
sends  iltsipost-^ganglionie  fihaesr- 

r.  To  the  muscukr^oats  of  the>  whole  of  the  alimentary 
canal  from  the  m6uth  to  the  rectum;  to  the  glands  opening  into 
the  cabal  from'  the  salivary  glands  in  front  back  to  the  intes<" 
tiaal  glands;  to  the  blood^vcoKtla  of  the  wholeof  the  caaal  from 
mouth  to  anus  inclusive..        ^         ..^-*.  •  .:-«i 

a.  To  the  'generative  organs^  external  and  internal,. and  lo> 
the  muscular  coats  of  the  ufiuaiy  bladder.  •  ..  .J 

3.  To  the  skin;  (a)  to  its  blood  vessels,  (b)  toits'cutaneous< 
glands,  (c)  toimstriated  musde  in  the  skin,  e,g.  the  effectors  '<A 
the  hairs.-  '  i*'  ♦ 

4.  To  the  uris  muscles  and  ])k)odVesBete4>{'t9ie'<J!Jn^ 

The  sympathetic  nervous  systetai  is  sometimes  called  tfad 
visceral.  It  will  be  seen  fmm  ihe  above  that  this  teirn  is  not  wdl^ 
^Ited  in  some  respects,  because  the  sympathetic  supplies  many 
structures  which  are  not  visceml«  Another  objection  is  *that 
a  ^eat  deal  of  io&portant  nerve-supply  to  the  viscera  is  fur-» 
nishedby  parts  ol  the  autonomic  system  other  than  sympathetic. 
That  the  sympathetic  does,  however,  of  itself  constitute  a  more 
or  less  homogeneous  entity  is  indicated  by  a  cttdotK  fact.  The 
substance  adrenalin,  which  is  the  active  constituent  c^  eactraicta 
of  the  ad9<enal  gkuid,  has  the  property  when  introduced"  iht6 
the  circulation  of  exciting  all  ovtsr  the  body  just  those  auctions' 
which  stlmulati<»i  of  the  efferent  fibres  iof'  the  sympathetic 
causes, 'and  no  bthers.  It  is  possible  that  whien  a  nerve  is 
stimulated  some  body  at  the  nerve  ending  is  sei^ff^ee/and  th&  by 
edmbining  witli  another  dienucal  substance  iiiduoes  activity 
in  the  end  organ  (gland  or  muscle).  It  may  be  that  wheft  a^ 
sympathetic  nerve* is  excited  adrenalin  is  set  fi^  4md  combinesi 
with  some  substance  whkh  induces  activity. 

The  rest  of  the  autonomic  S3rstem  consists  of  two  portions, 
a  cranial  and  a  sacral,  so  called  from  their  pit>ceedlng'fr4ym 
cranial  and  sacral  nerve-roots  respectivdyi  The^crlmial  po^ioft ' 
is  subdivided  into  a  part  belonging  to  the  mid4)hiin  a,nd  k  part 
belonging  to  the  hind-brain.  The  ciliary  ganglion  belonging  to- 
the  eyeball  is  the  ^ngliofi  Of  the  former  part,  and  Its -post- 
ganglionic fibres  innervate  the  iris  and  the '  ciliary  musclesi 
The  hitid-brain  portion  gives  pre-g4ngl>6nic  fibres  to  the  fadal 
(intermedius)  glossopharyngeal  4nd  vagus  nerves;  its>  post- 
ganglionic distribution  is  to  the  blood  vessels  of  the>  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  to  the  musculature  of  the 
digestive  tube  from  the  oesophagus  to  the  aHen,' to  the  heart, 
and  to  th^  mus(iulature  of  the  windpipe  *and  lung&^ 

Th6  sacrtd  part  of  the  autonomic  system '  issues  froiA  'the 
spinal  eotd  with  the  three  foremost  sacral  nerves.  its'^ngUa; 
are  scattered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the"  t)elvic  oigaris;  which' 
they  innervate:  The  distribution  of  its  pdat-gangllonic  fibres 
is  to  the  arteriei^  of  tectum,  anus  and  eattemal  genitalia,  to  the 
musculatmre  of  tolon,  return;  axnd  and  the  urinary  bladder, 
and  to  that  of  the  external  genitaJia. 

The  part  pla)^  by  the  S3rmpaithetic*  aAd  the  rest  of  the' 
autonomic  system  in  the  economy  of  thb  body  is  best  cte- 
sidered  by  following  broad  divisions  of  organic  functions.  ' 

MotjemeiOs  nj  the  DtgesUve  Tube.'^lt  Is  those  movements  of 
alimentation  not  usually  within  range  of  our  consdousntss 
which  the  autonomic  system  regulate  and  controls.  Nor 
is  its  control  over  them  appaiebtly  essentialtor  very  complete. 
F<^  iastante,  the  pcndular  and  peri^taltib'inicrveAieBtS  el -Uie 
itltestine  still  go  forward  A^hen  eJl  nerves. veacHnng  the  viseus 
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have  been  severed.  Extirpation  of  the  abdominal  S3rmpathetic 
has  not  led  to  obvious  distiirbance  of  digestion  or  nutrition  in 
the  dog.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sympathetic  inhibits  con- 
traction of  the  musculature  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  while 
the  other,  the  vagus,  portion  of  the  autonomic  system  excites  it. 
The  actions  of  these  two  components  of  the  system  are,  therefore, 
mutually  opposed  on  the  viscera  innervated  by  both. 

Action  on  the  Circulation.-^The  blood  supply  of  most  organs 
is  under  the  control  of  vaso-constrictor  nerves.  All  vaso-con- 
strictor  nerves  are  S3anpathetic.  Organs  to  which  vaso-con- 
strictor nerves  are  supplied  either  poorly  or  not  at  all  are  the 
lungs,  heart,  liver,  brain  and  probably  the  skeletal  muscles. 
The  blood  vessels  of  certain  parts  of  the  body  have,  in  addition 
to  vaso-constrictor  nerves,  nerves  which  relax  their  muscular 
wall,  vaso-dilatator  nerves.  The  latter  are  never  furnished  by 
the  sympathetic,  they  are  in  the  mucous  membranes  and  glands 
at  the  oral  end  of  the  body  furnished  by  the  cranial  portion  of 
the  autonomic  system.  In  regions  at  the  aboral  end  of  the 
body  they  are  furnished  by  the  sacral  portion  of  the  autonomic 
system.  Elsewhere  the  vaso-dilatators  when  present  are  derived 
from  the  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia  (Bayliss). 

The  control  of  the  calibre  of  the  blood  vessels  by  the  autonomic 
system  is  of  importance  in  several  well-ascertained  respects. 
By  constricting  the  blood  vessels  of  the  viscera  the  system  is 
able  to  favour  an  increase  of  blood  supply  to  the  brain.  A 
noteworthy  instance  of  such  an  action  occurs  when  the  erect 
attitude  is  assumed  after  a  recumbent  posture.  Were  it  not  for 
vaso-constriction  in  the  abdominal  organs  the  blood  wotild  then, 
under  the  action  of  gravity,  sink  into  the  more  dependent  parts 
of  the  body  and  the  brain  would  be  relatively  emptied  of  its 
supply,  and  fainting  and  unconsciousness  result.  Again,  it  is 
essential  to  the  normal  functioning  of  the  organs  of  warm- 
blooded animals  that  their  temperature,  except  in  the  surface 
layer  of  the  skin,  should  be  kept  constant.  Part  of  the  regula- 
tive mechanism  for  this  lies  in  nervous  control  of  the  quantity 
of  blood  flowing  through  the  surface  sheet  of  the  skin.  That 
sheet  is  a  cool  zone  through  which  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity 
of  blood  may,  as  required,  be  led  and  cooled.  By  the  sym- 
pathetic vaso-constrictors  the  capacity  of  these  vessels  in  the 
cool  zone  can  be  reduced,  and  thus  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  body 
through  that  channel  lessened.  In  cold  weather  the  vaso- 
constrictors brace  up  these  skin  vessels  and  lessen  the  loss  of 
heat  from  the  body's  surface.  In  hot  weather  the  tonus  of 
these  nerves  is  relaxed  and  the  skin  vessels  dilate;  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  blood  then  circulates  through  the  compara- 
tively cool  skin-zone. 

The  heart  itself  is  but  a  specialized  part  of  the  blood-vascular 
tubing,  and  its  musculature,  like  that  of  the  arteries,  receives 
motor  nerves  from  the  sympathetic.  These  nerves  to  the 
heart  from  the  sympathetic  are  known  as  the  accelerators,  since 
they  quicken  and  augment  the  beating  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 
The  heart  receives  also  nerves  from  the  cranial  part  of  the 
autonomic  system,  and  the  influence  of  these  nerves  is  antago- 
nistic to  that  of  the  sympathetic  supply.  The  cranial  autonomic 
nerves  to  the  heart  pass  via  the  vagus  nerves  and  lessen  the 
beating  of  the  heart  both  as  to  rate  and  force.  These  inhibitory 
nerves  of  the  heart  are  analogous  to  the  dilatator  nerves  to  the 
blood  vessels,  which,  as  mentioned  above,  come  not  from 
the  S3anpathetic,  but  from  the  cranial  and  sacral  portions  of 
the  autonomic  system. 

Skin-glands. — In  close  connexion  with  the  temperature 
regulating  fimction  of  the  sympathetic  stands  its  influence  on 
the  sweat  secreting  glands  of  the  skin.  Secretory  nerves  to 
the  sweat  glands  are  furnished  apparently  exclusively  by  the 
sympathetic. 

Pilomotor  Nertes. — ^The  skin  in  many  places  contains  muscle 
of  the  xmstriped  kind.  Contraction  of  this  cutaneous  muscular 
tissue  causes  knotting  of  the  skin  as  in  ''goose-skin,"  and 
erection  of  the  hairs  as  in  the  cat,  or  of  the  quills  as  in 
the  hedgehog  and  porcupine.  The  efferent  nerve-fibres  to  the 
unstriped  muscles  of  the  skin  are  always  furnished  by  the  sympa- 
thetic (pilomotor  nerves,  &c.).  In  this  case  the  sympathetic 
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contributes  to  emotional  reactions  and  perhaps  further  to  the 
regulation  of  temperature,  as  by  ruffling  the  fur  or  feathers  in 
animals  exposed  to  the  cold. 

The  Respiratory  Tube, — ^The  windpipe  and  the  air  passages  of 
the  lungs  contain  in  their  walls  much  unstriped  muscular  tissue, 
arranged  so  as  to  control  the  calibre  of  the  lumen.  The 
nerve-supply  to  this  muscular  tissue  is  furnished  by  the  cranial 
autonomic  system  via  the  vagus  nerves. 

EyebaU. — An  important  office  of  the  sympathetic  is  the  con- 
trolling of  the  brightness  of  the  visual  image  by  controlling  the 
size  of  the  pupil.  The  sympathetic  sends  efferent  fibres  to  the 
dilatator  muscle  of  the  pupU.  In  this  case,  as  in  others  noted 
above,  the  cranial  part  of  the  autonomic  s)rstem  sends  nerves  of 
antagonistic  effect  to  those  of  the  sympathetic,  first  through  the 
third  cranial  nerves  from  the  efferent  fibres  to  the  constrictor 
muscle  of  the  pupil.  This  same  part  of  the  cranial  autonomic 
system  supplies  also  motor  fibres  to  the  ciliary  muscle,  thus 
effecting  the  accommodation  of  the  lens  for  focusing  clearly 
objects  within  the  range  of  what  is  termed  near-vision. 

Of  the  afferent  fibres  of  the  S3nnpathetic  little  is  known  save 
that  they  are,  relatively  to  the  efferent,  few  in  number,  and  that 
they,  like  the  afferents  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  are  axones 
of  nerve-cells  seated  in  the  spinal  ganglia.  (C-  S.  S.) 

SYMPHONIA  (Gr.  €rvn4Kjjvla),  a  much  discussed  word,  applied 
at  different  times  (i)  to  the  bagpipe,  (2)  to  the  drum,  (3) 
to  the  hurdy-gurdy,  and  finally  (4)  to  a  kind  of  clavichord. 
The  sixth  of  the  musical  instruments  enumerated  in  Dan. 
iii.  5,  10,  15,  erroneously  translated  "dulcimer,"  in  all  proba- 
bility refers  to  the  bagpipe  (q.v.),  Symphonia,  signifying 
drum,  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Isidor  of  Seville.  "  Tym- 
panum est  pellis  vel  corium  ligno  ex  una  parte  extentum. 
Est  enim  pars  media  symphoniae  in  simiHtudinem  cribri. 
Tympanum  autem  dictum  quod  medium  est.  Unde,  et  mar- 
garitum  medium  tympanum  didtur,  et  ipsum  ut  symphonia 
ad  virgulam  percutitur."  The  reference  comparing  the  tympa- 
num (kettledrum)  to  half  a  pearl  is  borrowed  from  PUny  (Nat, 
hist.  IX,  35,  23).  Symphonia  or  Chifonie  was  applied  during  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries,  in  the  Latin  countries  more  especially, 
to  the  hurdy-gurdy.  Symphonia  is  applied  by  Praetorius*  to 
an  instrument  which  he  classed  with  the  clavichord,  spinet, 
regals  and  virginal,  but  without  giving  any  clue  to  its  distinctive 
characteristics.  (K.  S.) 

SYMPHONIC  POBM  (Symphonische  Dichtungy  Tondichtung, 
Pohme  symphonique,  &c.).  This  term  covers  the  experiments  in 
a  new  style  of  instrumental  music  which  first  showed  a  co- 
herent method  in  the  twelve  Symphonische  Dichtungen  of  Liszt. 
The  term  at  present  implies  a  large  orchestral  composition  which, 
whatever  its  length  and  changes  of  tempo,  is  not  broken  up 
into  separate  movements,  and  which,  moreover,  illustrates  a 
definite  poetic  train  of  thought  that  can  be  expressed  in  litera- 
ture, whether  it  is  actually  so  expressed  or  not.  Thus  the  form  of 
the  sjonphonic  poem  is  the  form  dictated  by  its  written  pro- 
gramme or  unwritten  poetic  idea;  and  so  it  is  not  every  piece  of 
"  programme  music  "  that  can  be  called  a  symphonic  poem. 
Beethoven's  sonata  Les  Adieux,  and  his  Pastoral  Symphony, 
are,  for  instance,  works  in  which  the  poetic  idea  does  not 
interfere  with  the  normal  development  of  sonata  style  required 
by  the  musical  nature  of  Beethoven's  material. 

Great  disturbances  in  musical  art  have  always  been  accom- 
panied by  constant  appeals  to  external  literary  ideas;  and  there 
is  nothing  peculiariy  modem  in  the  present  tendency  to  attack 
and  defend  the  rising  style  of  large  indivisible  schemes  of  instru- 
mental music  by  unprofitable  metaphysical  discussions  as  to 
the  claims  of  "  absolute  music  "  against  "  music  embodying 
poetic  ideas."  New  art-forms  are  not  bom  mature,  and  in  their 
infancy  their  parent  arts  naturally  invite  other  arts  to  stand 
godfather.  If  the  rise  of  the  sonata  style  was  not  accompanied 
by  as  much  "programme  music"  as  the  new  art  of  the  present 
day  (and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  accompanied  by  a  good  deal), 
it  at  all  events  coincided  with  highly  Wagnerian  discussions 

*  See  "  Syntagm.  mus."  pt.  ii.,  De  organographia,  pp.  72,  73,  178 
(Wolfenbiittel,  1618). 
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of  dramatic  music  on  literary  groimds.  What  i$  certain  is, 
firstly,  that  no  amount  ol  theorizing  can  prevent  a  musician 
from  developing  his  musical  ideas;  secondly,  that  musical 
ideas  are  just  as  likely  to  be  inspired  by  literature  and  other 
arts  as  by  any  other  kind  ol  experience;  and  lastly,  that,  as 
musicians  attain  greater  mastery  in  the  handling  of  their  ideas, 
their  musical  readiness  soon  outstrips  their  powers  or  inclina- 
tion for  literary  analysis,  at  all  events  while  they  are  working 
at  the  music.  Hence  the  frequent  ability  of  great  composers 
to  set  inferior  words  to  music  which  is  not  only  great  but 
evidently  based  upon  those  words.  Hence  the  digust  of  great 
composers  at  even  the  cleverest  unauthorized  literary  inter- 
pretations of  their  works.  Hence,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
absence  of  any  general  classical  attitude  of  vigorous  protest 
against  the  use  of  music  to  convey  external  ideas.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  believe  the  importance  of  the  symphonic  poem 
to  lie  not  in  its  illustrative  capacity,  but  in  its  evident  tendency 
towards  a  new  kind  of  instrumental  art. 

It  is  not  mere  convention  and  prejudice  that  has  delayed 
the  ripening  of  this  art.  Every  classical  art-form  is  made  by 
the  greatest  artists  to  be  a  natural  thing  in  every  individual 
case,  no  matter  how  artificial  the  conditions  of  the  form  become 
in  ordinary  hands.  In  the  highest  classical  art  not  even  a 
thousand  examples  identical  in  form  would  really  be  examples 
of  an  art-form  set  up  like  a  mould  for  the  material  to  be  shovelled 
into  it.  In  each  case,  however  much  the  artist  may  have  been 
helped  by  custom,  his  material  would  have  taken  that  shape 
by  its  own  nature.  A  sufficient  number  of  sufficiently  similar 
cases  of  this  kind  may  conveniently,  though  dangerously,  be 
regarded  as  establishing  an  art-form;  and  most  art-forms  coin- 
cide to  a  striking  degree  with  practical  and  local  limitations,  for 
in  these  a  great  artist  can  almost  always  find  suggestions  for  the 
character  of  his  material  instead  of  mere  hindrances  to  its  develop- 
ment. Thus  art-forms  become  the  vehicle  for  perfectly  natural 
works  in  the  hands  of  great  artists,  even  when  in  the  abstract  they 
are  highly  artificial  and  conventional.  But  there  is  probably  no 
case  of  an  important  art-form  (and  still  less  of  a  whole  style 
of  art)  remaining  productive  in  so  artificial  a  condition  when  the 
facts  which  made  that  condition  natural  are  changed.  The 
great  works  in  such  forms  remain,  and  are  thoroughly  natural, 
for  they  express  their  environment  so  perfectly  as  to  recall  it. 
It  makes  singularly  little  difference  to  the  value  of  a  great  work 
of  art,  in  the  [long  nm,  whether  its  vividness  is  in  the  light  it 
throws  on  a  remote  and  forgotten  past,  or  on  a  living  and  actual 
present.  When  Alcinous  welcomes  Odysseus,  on  hearing  that 
he  is  an  honourable  pirate  and  not  one  of  those  disreputable 
merchants,  our  pleasure  at  the  realistic  glimpse  of  Homeric 
social  distinctions  differs  from  the  pleasure  of  the  Homeric 
audience  only  in  so  far  as  our, point  of  view  is  more  romantic. 
But  new  art  must,  if  it  is  to  live,  be  produced,  like  the  classics, 
on  conditions  which  the  artist  himself  understands;  and  it  is 
improbable  that  these  conditions  (if  they  admit  of  healthy  art 
at  all)  will  be  of  a  less  common-sense  character  than  those  of 
older  art. 

In  the  absence  of  musical  criteria  for  a  future  art,  perhaps  the 
analogy  of  drama  may  be  useful  here.  The  chorus  of  Greek 
tragedy  can  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  be  said  to  behave  like  a 
corresponding  group  of  persons  in  real  life.  Yet  the  Greek  chorus 
becomes  natural  enough  when  we  realize  the  necessary  material 
circumstances  of  Greek  drama;  indeed  in  the  best  examples 
it  becomes  the  only  natural  (or  even,  in  a  certain  religious 
aspect,  realistic)  treatment  of  a  natural  set  of  materials.  In  the 
same  way  we  are  taught  that  Shakespeare's  dramatic  technique 
becomes  perfectly  natural  when  we  realize  his  equally  natural 
type  of  stage,  which  was  so  constructed  and  situated  in  regard 
to  the  audience  that  scenery  would  obstruct  the  view  just  as 
it  would  in  a  circus.  But  with  the  modem  conception  of  a  stage 
as  a  kind  of  magnified  peep-show,  with  the  audience  looking  into 
a  painted  box,  realistic  scenery  is  inevitable;  and  with  realistic 
scenery  comes  speech  so  realistic  that  the  use  of  verse  and  other 
classical  resources  is  attended  with  dangers  hitherto  unknown. 
At  the  same  time  the  condition  of  the  modem  stage  obviously 


approximates  far  more  closely  to  such  an  idea  of  the  art  of  imita- 
ting human  life  by  human  speech  and  action,  as  would  most 
naturally  occur  to  a  common-sense  mind  at  any  period.  And  it 
is  probable  that  the  final  condition  of  an  art  will  always  tend 
to  approximate  to  such  an  idea.  In  the  same  way  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  sonata  form,  with  its  subtle  balance  between 
independence  of  form  and  interdependence  ol  contrast,  is  far 
too  artificial  to  be  such  a  final  form  of  instrumental  music  as 
would  commend  itself  in  the  abstract  to  ordinary  common  sense. 
And  we  may  look  forward  to  a  time,  perhaps  by  the  middle  of 
the  century,  when  the  new  and  single  continuous  forms  now 
adumbrated  by  the  symphonic  poems  shall  be  the  greatest 
forms  of  instrumental  music,  and  shall  need  no  literary  cmtches 
to  make  them  intelligible.  The  pioneers  of  these  forms  at  the 
present  day  frequently  and  sometimes  justifiably  claim  that  their 
music  is  intelligible  apart  from  its  ''programme,''  but  this  is 
far  from  being  so  constantly  the  case  that  the  symphonic  poem 
can  as  yet  be  regarded  as  a  mature  kind  of  art.  But  when  the 
mature  art  it  foreshadows  shall  appear,  then  critics  will  need  to 
face  the  fact  that  its  genuine  achievements  will  outwardly 
resemble  the  immature  efforts  which  led  to  them,  while  the 
spiritual  resemblance  to  classical  music  will  lie  too  deep  for  the 
recognition  of  any  but  those  who  have  the  courage  to  make 
the  new  art  their  own.  The  symphonies  of  Mozart  are  in  texture 
and  phraseology  far  more  like  Uiose  of  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 
than  they  are  like  the  great  works  of  John  Sebastian  Bach;  and 
if  we  try  the  experiment  of  reading  one  of  John  Sebastian's 
motets  after  a  long  course  of  Palestrina,  we  may  realize  that  a 
lover  of  the  Palestrina  style  living  during  the  monodic  revolu- 
tion woiild  really  have  had  no  means  of  telling  the  difference 
between  Bach's  art  and  the  squalid  sensational  impressionism 
of  Gesualdo,  the  prince  of  Venosa.  Yet  the  impassable  gulf 
is  in  all  cases  that  between  the  great  art  and  the  cmde  efforts 
that  foreshadow  it,  while  the  universal  spirit  of  nmture  art 
remains  the  same  whether  the  age  or  style  be  called  "  classical," 
"  romantic,"  or  "  secessionist." 
See  also  Programme  Music  and  Sonata  Forms  {ad  fin.). 

(D.  F.  T.) 

SYMPHONY  in  music,  i.  The  term  avfjulHapla  was  used  by 
the  Greeks,  firstly,  to  denote  the  general  conception  of  concord, 
both  between  successive  sounds  and  in  the  unison  of  simul- 
taneous sounds;  secondly,  in  the  special  sense  of  concordant 
pairs  of  successive  sounds  (i.e.  the ''  perfect  intervals  "  of  modem 
music;  the  4th,  5th  and  octave);  and  thirdly  as  dealing  with 
t6  kmixtnavovy  the  concord  of  the  octave,  thus  meaning  the  art 
of  singing  in  octaves,  or  magadizing,  as  opposed  to  b^ux^vla,  or 
singing  and  playing  in  unison.  In  Roman  times  the  word  appears 
in  the  general  sense  which  still  survives  in  poetry,  viz.  as  har- 
monious concourse  of  voices  and  instmments.  It  also  appears 
to  mean  a  concert.  In  St  Luke  xv.  25,  it  is  distinguished  from 
X^pot,  and  the  passage  is  appropriately  translated  in  the  English 
Bible  as  *'  music  and  dancing."  Polybius  and  others  seem  to 
use  it  as  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument. 

2.  In  the  17th  century  the  term  is  used,  like  ''concerto," 
for  certain  vocal  compositions  accompanied  by  instruments, 
e.g,  the  Kleine  geisUiche  Concerte  and  Symphoniae  sacrae  of 
Schiitz.  Most  of  Schutz's  works  of  this  class  are  for  from  one 
to  three  solo  voices  in  various  combinations  with  instmments. 
The  GeisUiche  Concerte  are  generally  accompanied  by  figured 
bass  and  are  to  German  texts;  and  the  voices  may  in  many  cases 
be  choral.  The  Symphoniae  sacrae  are  to  Latin  texts  and  are 
written  for  various  combinations  of  instnmients,  while  the 
voice  parts  are  evidently  for  solo  singers.  The  word  sym- 
phony is  sometimes  used  for  the  instmmental  ritomello  of 
songs  and  vocal  movements  in  aria  form.  In  this  sense  it  already 
appears  in  No.  28  of  the  second  book  of  Schiitz's  GeisUiche 
Concerte, 

3.  The  principal  modem  meaning  of  the  word  is  a  sonata 
for  orchestra  (see  Sonata  Forms).  The  orchestral  sjrmphony 
originated  in  the  operatic  overture  (q.v.),  which  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 8th  century  began  to  assiniilate  the  essentials  of  the 
sonata  style.    At  first  such  sonata-style  overtures  consisted  of 
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three  movements,  viz.  a  moderately  quick  binary  movement, 
a  short  slow  movement,  and  a  lively  finale.  Thus  Mozart, 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  used  his  7th  symphony  as  the  overture  to 
La  Finta  semplice,  and  Haydn's  maturest  symphonies  are  still 
called  overtures  in  some  early  editions.  La  Finta  giardinieray 
written  by  Mozart  in  his  eighteenth  year,  marks  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  opera  overture  from  the  independent  sjonphony, 
since  it  contains  the  usual  first  movement  and  slow  move- 
ment, but  the  curtain  rises  with  what  sounds  like  the  beginning 
of  the  finale. 

The  sonata  style  was  not  at  first  invariably  associated  with 
what  we  now  call  sonata  form,  nor  indeed  was  that  form  at  first 
the  most  favourable  to  the  dramatic  expression  desirable  for 
operatic  music.  Hence  the  overtures  of  Gluck  are  generally  in 
forms  based  on  the  contrast  of  loosely  knit  passages  of  various 
textures;  forms  which  he  probably  learned  from  San  Martini, 
and  which  may  be  found  in  the  concertos  of  Vivaldi,  so  many 
of  which  were  freely  transcribed  by  Sebastian  Bach.  These 
methods  are  no  less  evident  in  the  symphonies  of  Philipp  Em- 
manuel Bach,  which  thus  occupy  an  analogous  place,  away  from 
the  normal  line  of  the  sonata  style.  The  differentiation  between 
symphony  and  overture  was  of  immense  importance  in  raising 
the  dignity  of  the  symphony;  but  the  style  was  more  essential 
than  the  form;  and  in  Mozart's  and  Haydn's  mature  works  we 
find  the  sonata  form  as  firmly  established  in  the  overture  as 
in  the  symphony,  while  nevertheless  the  styles  and  scope  of  the 
two  forms  are  quite  distinct.  Mozart's  most  elaborate  over- 
ture, that  of  Die  Zauherfiotey  could  not  possibly  be  the  first 
movement  of  one  of  his  later  S3rmphonies;  nor  could  the  finale 
of  his  "  Jupiter  "  symphony  (which  has  often  been  compared  with 
that  overture  because  of  its  use  of  fugato)  conceivably  be  used 
as  the  prelude  to  an  opera. 

See  also  Music;  Sonata  Forms;  Instrumentation;  Overture; 
Scherzo;  Variations.  (D.  F.  T.) 

STM PHOSIUS,  or  Symposius,  the  name  given  to  the  author 
of  a  collection  of  100  riddles  of  uncertain  date,  but  probably 
composed  in  the  4th  or  sth  century  a.d.  They  have  been 
attributed  to  Lactantius,  and  identified  with  his  Symposium, 
but  this  view  is  not  generally  accepted.  The  style  and  versifica- 
tion of  the  riddles,  each  of  which  consists  of  three  hexameter 
lines,  are  good.  Tliey  were  written  to  form  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment at  the  Saturnalia. 

Text  in  E.  BUhrens,  Poetae  kUini  minores,  vol.  iv. ;  there  is  a  good 
French  metrical  version  by  E.  F.  Corpet  (1868);  monograph  by 
W.  T.  Paul  (Berlin,  1854) ;  see  also  Teuftel,  Hist,  of  Roman  Literature, 
449  (Eng.  trans.,  1900). 

SYMPOSIUM  (Gr.  ffviiirixnov,  a  drinking  party,  from  avuirlvetv, 
to  drink  together,  <Hv,  with,  and  vlvew,  to  drink,  root  to,  cf. 
Lat.  potare,  to  drink,  poculum,  cup),  the  convivial  drinking 
which  took  place  after  a  great  banquet,  accompanied  by  intel- 
lectual or  witty  conversation,  and  by  music  or  dancing  performed 
by  slaves  or  attendants.  The  term  has  been  applied  in  modern 
usage,  due  to  Plato's  Symposium,  to  a  collection  of  opinions  of 
different  writers  on  a  given  subject. 

SYNAGOGUE  (<n;ra7ary^),  literally  "  assemblage,"  is  the  term 
employed  to  denote  either  a  congregation  of  Jews,  ix,  a  local 
circle  accustomed  to  meet  together  for  worship  and  religious 
instruction,  or  the  building  in  which  the  congregation  met. 
In  the  first  sense  the  word  is  a  translation  of  reaa,  keneseth 
(assemblage),  in  the  second  of  noaarr  »'3,  heth  hakkenesetk  (house 
of  assemblage).  Further  the  term  is  often  used  to  denote  the 
system  of  Judaism,  as  when  the  "  Synagogue  "  is  contrasted 
to  the  "  Church."  The  germ  of  the  synagogue,  that  is,  of 
religious  assemblages  dissociated  from  the  ancient  ritual  of  the 
altar,  may  be  found  in  the  circle  of  the  prophets  and  their 
disciples  (see  especially  Isa.  viii.  16  seq.) ;  but  the  s3magogue  as 
an  institution  diaracteristic  of  Judaism  arose  after  the  work  of 
Ezra,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  development  of  Judaism, 
to  which  his  reformation  gave  definite  shape.  From  the  time 
of  Ezra  downwards  it  was  the  business  of  every  Jew  to  know  the 
law;  the  school  {bBtk  kammidrdsk)  trained  scholars,  but  the  syna- 
gogue, where  the  law  was  read  every  Sabbath  (Acts  xv.  21),  was 


the  means  of  popular  instruction.  Such  synagogues  existed 
in  all  parts  of  Judaea  in  the  time  of  Ps.  Izxiv.  8  (probably  a 
psalm  of  the  Persian  period);  in  Acts  xv.  21  it  appears  that 
they  had  existed  for  many  generations  "  in  every  dty."  This 
held  good  not  only  for  Palestine,  but  for  the  Dispersion;  in 
post-Talmudic  times  the  rule  was  that  a  synagogue  must  be 
built  wherever  there  were  ten  Jews.  In  the  Dispersion  the 
synagogue  filled  a  greater  place  in  the  communal  life,  for  on 
Palestinian  soil  the  Temple  enjoyed  a  predominant  position. 
In  this  sense  the  synagogue  is  a  child  of  the  Dispersion,  but  this 
does  not  imply  that  it  was  a  product  of  the  Hellenic  diaspora. 
For  the  Aramaic  papjoi  discovered  at  Assuan  show  that  in  the 
5th  century  B.C.  the  Egypti&n  Jews  had  their  place  of  worship  in 
Syene  long  before  Greek  influences  had  begun  to  make  them- 
selves felt.  The  fact  that  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees  never 
refer  to  synagogues  is  not  evidence  that  S3aiagogues  were  un- 
known in  Judaea  in  the  Maccabean  period.  These  books  refer 
mostly  to  a  time  of  war,  when  assemblages  in  the  cities  were 
impossible;  their  interest,  moreover,  is  concentrated  in  the 
Temple  and  the  restoration  of  its  services.  During  the  second 
Temple  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  public  worship  was  organized 
in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  Jewish  settlements  outside  the 
Holy  Land.  And  though  the  name  "  synagogue  "  varies  with 
irpwTG/x'n  ("place  of  prayer"),  it  appears  that  everywhere  the 
assemblage  was  primarily  one  for  instruction  in  the  law;  the 
synagogue,  as  Philo  puts  it,  was  a  diBaaKaMlw.  Prayer,  in 
the  more  restricted  sense,  invariably  accompanied  the  instruc- 
tion, and  several  parts  of  the  extant  liturgy  go  back  to  the  3rd 
century  B.C.  A  formed  institution  of  this  sort  required  some 
organization:  he  general  order  of  the  service  was  directed  by  one 
or  more  "  rulers  of  the  S3aiagogue  "  (dpx*<n;i'A7ayyoi,  Luke  xiii.  14; 
Acts  xiii.  15),  who  called  on  fit  persons  to  read,  pray  and 
preach;  alms  were  collected  by  two  or  more  "  collectors " 
{gabbde  ^eddqd) ;  and  a  "  minister  "  (f^azzdn,  inrripknijSf  Luke  iv. 
20)  had  charge  of  the  sacred  books  (preserved  in  an  "  ark  ") 
and  of  other  ministerial  functions,  including  the  teaching  of 
children  to  read.  The  disdpline  of  the  congregation  was  enforced 
by  excommimication  (J^em)  or  temporary  exclusion  {niddui), 
and  also  by  the  minor  punishment  of  scourging  (Matt.  x.  17), 
inflicted  by  the  hazzdn.  The  disciplinary  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  senate  of  elders  {TperPirrepoi,  yepovaia),  the  chief 
members  of  which  were  &fxovT^-  The  principal  service  of  the 
synagogue  was  held  on  Sabbath  morning,  and  included,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mishnah,  the  recitation  of  the  shema"  (Deut.  vi.  4-9, 
xi,  13-21;  Niun.  XV.  37-41),  prayer,  lessons  from  the  law  and 
prophets  with  Aramaic  translation,  a  sermon  (derdshah)  based 
on  the  lesson  (Acts  xiii.  15),  and  finally  a  blessing  pronounced 
by  the  priest  or  invoked  by  a  layman.  On  Sabbath  afternoon 
and  on  Monday  and  Thursday  there  was  a  service  without  a 
lesson  from  the  prophets;  there  were  also  services  for  all  feast- 
days.  Synagogues  were  built  by  preference  beside  water,  in 
order  to  avoid  proximity  to  the  idol  temples,  rather  than,  as 
some  think,  for  the  convenience  of  the  ceremonial  ablutions 
(cf.  Acts  xvi.  13).  Remains  of  very  ancient  buildings  of  this 
class  exist  in  several  parts  of  Galilee;  they  generally  lie  north 
and  south,  and  seem  to  have  had  three  doors  to  the  south,  and 
sometimes  to  have  been  divided  by  columns  into  a  nave  and 
two  aisles. 

Modem  synagogues  are  mostly  built  of  oblong  shape,  with  a 
gallery  for  women.  Since  the  middle  ages,  Renaissance  and 
Moorish  types  of  decoration  have  been  generally  favoured,  but 
there  is  nowadays  a  great  variety  of  tjTpes.  The  ancient  syna- 
gogue of  Alexandria  (destroyed  by  Trajan)  was  a  basilica.  A 
number  of  recent  synagogues  have  been  built  in  octagonal  form. 
The  main  interior  features  of  the  synagogue  are  the  "  ark  " 
(a  cupboard  containing  the  scrolls  of  the  law,  &c.)  and  the 
dmemar  (or  reading-desk,  from  the  Arabic  al-minbaTf  pulpit). 
This  is  sometimes  in  the  centre,  sometimes  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  building.  The  Talmud  prescribed  an  elevated  site  for  the 
synagogue,  but  this  rule  has  been  impossible  of  fulfilment  in 
modem  times.  The  synagogues  are  theoretically  "  orientated  " 
— i.e.  the  ark  (which  worshippers  face  during  the  principal  prayer) 
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is  on  the  eastern  side.  But  this  rule,  too,  is  often  ignored  under 
the  stress  of  architectural  difficulties. 

Jewish  tradition  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  a  body  called 
"  the  great  synagogue/'  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
supreme  religious  authority  from  the  cessation  of  prophecy  to 
the  time  of  the  high  priest  Simeon  the  Just,  and  is  even  said  to 
have  fixed  the  Old  Testament  canon  (cf,  v.  3  seq.).  But 
Kuenen  in  his  essay  "  Over  de  Mannen  der  Groote  Synagoge  " 
{Verslagen  of  the  Amsterdam  Academy,  1876)  has  powerfully 
argued  that  these  tr:aditions  are  fiction,  and  that  the  name 
keneselh  haggddola  originally  denoted,  not  a  standing  authority, 
but  the  gre^t  convocation  of  Neh.  viii.-x.  Some  more  recent 
scholars  are,  however,  more  willing  to  attach  credence  to  the 
older  tradition.  1 

Compare,  in  general,  SchQrer,  GeschichU  des  judiscken  Volkes, 
§  27,  where  the  older  literature  is  catalogued.  For  some  uncon- 
ventional views  the  reader  may  refer  to  M.  Friedlander,  Synagoge 
und  Kirche  in  ihren  Anfdngen  (Berlin,  1908).  For  the  usages  of 
the  synagogue  in  more  recent  times,  see  Buxtorf ,  Synagoga  judaica 
(Basel,  1641).  On  the  history  of  synagogue  services  the  works  of 
Zunz  are  the  chief  authorities;  there  is  also  a  good  article  on  Liturgy 
in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  Useful  summaries  in  English  are  to 
be  found  in  Dembitz,  Jewish  Services  in  Synagogue  and  Home 
(Philadelphia,  1898);  and  Oesterley  and  Box,  The  Religion  and 
Worship  of  the  Synagogue  (London,  1907) .  The  article  "  Synagogue  ' ' 
in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  is  illustrated  with  numerous  pictures  of 
buildings  and  plans. 

S7NA000UE,  UNITED,  an  organization  of  London  Jews, 
founded,  with  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament,  in  1870. 
It  is  confined,  in  its  direct  work,  to  the  metropolis,  but  it  exer- 
cises, indirectly,  considerable  influence  over  the  Jews  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  is  governed  by  an  elected  council  represent- 
ing the  constituent  congregations.  In  religious  and  ritual 
matters  it  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  rabbi,  who  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  recognized  throughout  the  empire.  The 
president  of  the  United  Synagogue  in  19 10  was  Lord  Rothschild. 
Besides  providing  the  worship  of  some  twenty  congregations, 
the  United  Synagogue  directs  and  supports  educational  and 
charitable  work.  The  title  "  chief  rabbi  "  is  not  found  in  the 
pre-expulsion  records,  though,  before  the  Jews  were  banished 
in  1290,  there  was  an  ofl&cial  named  "  presb)rter  omnium  Judae- 
orum  Angliae."  The  functions  of  this  official  cannot  be  proved 
to  have  been  ecclesiastical.  The  title  "  chief  rabbi "  has 
become  well  known  through  the  eminence  of  recent  occupants 
of  the  position  such  as  Solomon  Hirschell  (i 762-1842).  He 
was  succeeded  by  Dr  Nathan  Marcus  Adler  (i  803-1 890),  who 
was  followed  by  his  son,  Hermann  Adler,  who  raised  the  position 
to  one  of  much  dignity  and  importance.  Dr  Hermann  Adler 
was  born  in  Hanover  in  1839,  graduated  at  Leipzig,  and  received 
honorary  degrees  from  Scotch  and  English  universities,  includ- 
ing Oxford.  In  1909  he  received  the  order  of  M.V.O.  Dr  Adler 
was  elected  chief  rabbi  in  1891.  Besides  several  essays  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century y  Dr  Adler  has  written  extensively  on 
topics  of  Anglo-Jewish  History  and  published  two  volumes 
of  sermons.  (I.  A.) 

SYNANTHY  (Gr.  oiv,  with,  and  &j^o$,  a  flower),  a  botanical 
term  for  the  adhesion  of  two  or  more  flowers. 

SYNAXARIUM  (Gr.  ovwfApwi',  from  cvvLytiv,  to  bring 
together),  the  name  given  in  the  Greek  Church  to  a  compilation 
corresponding  very  closely  to  the  martyrology  (g.i^.)  of  the 
Roman  Church.  There  are  two  kinds  of  synaxaria— simple 
S3maxaria,  which  are  merely  lists  of  the  saints  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  anniversaries,  e.g.  the  calendar  of  Morcelli; 
and  historical  synaxaria,  which  give  biographical  notices 
besides,  e.g.  the  menology  of  Basil  and  the  synaxarium  of 
Sirmond.  The  notices  given  in  the  historical  synaxaria  are 
summaries  of  those  in  the  great  menologies,  or  collections  of 
lives  of  saints,  for  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  The  oldest 
historical  S)maxaria  apparently  go  back  to  the  tenth  century. 
The  heterodox  Eastern  churches  also  have  their  synaxaria. 

The  publication  of  the  Arabic  text  of  the  synaxarium  of  the  Church 
of  Alexandria  was  started  simultaneously  by  J.  Forget  in  the 
Corp,  script,  orient,  and  by  R.  Basset  in  the  Patrolo2ia  orient,, 
and  that  of  the  Ethiopian  synaxarium  was  begun  by  I.  Guidi  in 
the    Pairologia   orients     The    Armenian    synaxarium,    called    the 


synaxarium   of   Ter   Israel   was  published  at   Constantinople  in 
1834. 

See  S.  A.  Morcelli,  Kalendarium  ecclesiae  Constantinopolitanae 
(Rome,  1788) ;  H,  Delehaye, "  Le  Synaxaire  de  Sirmond,"  in  AnaUcta 
b<dlandiana,  xiv.  396-434,  where  the  terminologv  is  explained; 
idem,  Sywixarium  ecclesiae  ConstanHnopolitanae  e  coaice  Sirmondiano 
(Brussels,  1902),  forming  the  volume  Propylaeum  ad  acta  sanctorum 
novembris.  (H.  De.) 

SYNCELLUSt  a  hybrid  word  (Gr.  aiv,  Lat.  ceUa),^  meaning 
literally  '^  one  who  shares  his  cell  with  another."  In  ecclesiastical 
usage  it  refers  to  the  very  early  custom  of  a  priest  or  deacon  living 
continually  with  a  bishop,  propter  testimoniuin  ecclesiasticum; 
thus  Leo  III.  speaks  of  Augustine  as  having  been  the  syncellus 
of  Gregory  the  Great.  The  term  came  into  use  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  where  the  synceUi  wore  the  chaplains  of  metropolitans 
and  patriarchs.  At  Constantinople  they  formed  a  corporation, 
and  the  protosyncellus  took  precedence  of  metropolitans  and 
ranked  next  to  the  patriarch,  to  whose  office  he  generally 
succeeded. 

SYNCOPE  (Gr.  (rvyiunHj,  a  cutting  up  or  short,  from  ic^rav,  to 
cut),  a  term  used  in  grammar  for  the  elision  of  a  letter  or  syllable 
in  the  middle  of  a  word  (e,g,  "  ne'er  "  for  "  never  ") ;  and  in 
medicine  for  the  condition  of  fainting  or  shock  {q,v,);  and  so 
occasionally  in  a  general  sense  for  a  suspension  or  cessation  of 
function.  "  Syncopate  "  and  "  syncopation  "  are  analogous 
derivatives;  and  in  music  a  syncopation  is  the  rhythmic  method 
of  tying  C^)  two  beats  of  the  same  note  into  one  tone  in  such 
a  way  as  to  displace  the  accent. 

SYNCRETISM  (Gr.  avyKfnjrie^,  from  trvu  and  KepianfVfxij  mingle 
or  blend,  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  from  (rvv  and  Kprirl^eiVj  to 
combine  against  a  common  enemy  after  the  manner  of  the  cities 
of  Crete),  the  act  or  system  of  blending,  combining  or  reconciling 
inharmonious  elements.  The  term  is  used  technically  in  politics, 
as  by  Plutarch,  of  those  who  agree  to  forget  dissensions  and 
to  unite  in  the  face  of  common  danger,  as  the  Cretans  were  said 
to  have  done;  in  philosophy,  of  the  efforts  of  Cardinal  Bessarion 
and  others  in  the  i6th  century  to  reconcile  the  philosophies  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle;  and  in  theology,  of  a  plan  to  harmonize  the 
hostile  factions  of  the  Church  in  the  17th  century,  advocated  by 
Georg  Calixtus,  a  Lutheran  professor  of  theology  at  Helmstadt. 
Its  most  frequent  use,  however,  is  in  connexion  with  the  religious 
development  of  antiquity,  when  it  denotes  the  tendency, 
especially  prominent  from  the  2nd  to  the  4th  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  to  simplify  and  unify  the  various  pagan  religions. 
During  this  period,  as  a  result  <^  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
world's  religions  made  possible  by  the  gathering  of  every  known 
cult  of  importance  into  the  religious  system  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
belief  in  the  identity  of  many  deities  which  resembled  each  other, 
and  indeed  in  the  essential  identity  of  all,  received  a  special 
impulse.  Not  only  were  various  forms  of  the  same  deity,  such 
as,  for  example,  Jupiter  Capitolinus  and  Jupiter  Latiaris,  recog- 
nized as  being  really  the  same  imder  different  aspects,  but  even 
the  gods  of  different  nations  were  seen  to  be  manifestations  of  a 
single  great  being.  Roman  Jupiter,  Greek  Zeus,  Persian  Mithras 
and  Phrygian  Attis  were  one.  The  Great  Mother,  Isis,  Ceres, 
Demeter,  Ops,  Rhea,  Tellus,  were  the  same  great  mother  deity 
under  different  masks  (see  Great  Mother  op  the  Gods). 
Venus  and  Cupid,  Aphrodite  and  Adonis,  the  Great  Mother  and 
Attis,  Astarte  and  Baal,  Demeter  and  Dionysus,  Isis  and  Serapis, 
were  essentially  the  same  pair.  Syncretism  even  went  so  far  as 
to  blend  the  deities  of  paganism  and  Christianity.  Christ  was 
compared  with  Attis  and  Mithras,  Isis  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  &c. 
Isis,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  deity,  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  great  maternal  goddess  of  the  universe  whose  essence  was 
worshipped  xmder  many  different  names.  This  fact,  with  the 
spirit  of  S3aicretism  in  general,  is  well  illustrated  by  Apuleius 
{Melamorph.  xi.  2  and  5).  Lucius  invokes  Isis:  "  Queen  of 
Heaven,  whether  thou  art  the  genial  Ceres,  the  prime  parent  of 
fruits,  who,  joyous  at  the  discovery  of  thy  daughter,  didst 
banish  the  savage  nutriment  of  the  ancient  acorn,  and,  pointing 
out  a  better  food,  dost  now  till  the  Eleusiniansoil;  or  whether 
thou  art  celestial  Venus,  who,  in  the  first  origin  of  things,  didst 
^  Apollinaris  Sidonius  uses  the  pure  Latin  term  concellus. 
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associate  the  different  sexes,  through  the  creation  of  mutual  love, 
and  having  propagated  an  eternal  offspring  in  the  human  race, 
art  now  worshipped  in  the  sea-girt  shrine  of  Paphos;  or  whether 
thou  art  the  sister  of  Phoebus,  who,  by  relieving  the  pangs  of 
women  in  travail  by  soothing  remedies,  hast  brought  into  the 
world  multitudes  so  innumerable,  and  art  now  venerated  in  the 
far-famed  shrines  of  Ephesus;  or  whether  thou  art  Proserpine, 
terrific  with  midnight  bowlings  ...  by  whatever  name,  by 
whatever  ceremonies,  and  under  whatever  form  it  is  lawful  to 
invoke  thee;  do  thou  graciously,  &c.  "  The  goddess  replies: 
"  Behold  me  .  .  .  I,  who  am  Nature,  the  parent  of  all  things, 
the  mistress  of  all  the  elements,  the  primordial  offspring  of  time, 
the  supreme  among  divinities,  the  queen  of  departed  spirits,  the 
first  of  the  celestials,  and  the  uniform  manifestation  of  the  gods 
and  goddesses;  who  govern  by  my  nod  the  luminous  heights  of 
heaven,  the  salubrious  breezes  of  the  ocean,  and  the  anguished 
sflent  realms  of  the  shades  below;  whose  one  sole  divinity  the 
whole  orb  of  the  earth  venerates  under  a  manifold  form,  with 
different  rites,  and  under  a  variety  of  appellations.  Hence  the 
Phrygians,  that  primeval  race,  call  me  Pessinuntica,  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods;  the  Aborigines  of  Attica,  Cecropian  Minerva;  the 
Cyprians,  in  their  sea-girt  isle,  Paphian  Venus;  the  arrow- 
bearing  Cretans,  Diana  Dictynna;  the  three-tongued  Sicilians, 
Stygian  Proserpine;  and  the  Eleusinians,  the  ancient  goddess 
Ceres.  Some  call  me  Juno,  others  Bellona,  others  Hecate, 
others  Rhamnusia.  But  those  who  are  illiunined  by  the 
earliest  rays  of  that  divinity,  the  Sun,  when  he  rises,  the 
Aethopians,  the  Arii,  and  the  Egyptians,  so  skilled  in  ancient 
learning,  worshipping  me  with  ceremonies  quite  appropriate, 
call  me  by  my  true  name,  Queen  Isis.  Behold,  then,  &c.  " 
(Trans.   Bohn's  Lib.). 

Naturally,  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  was  very  pro- 
nounced in  the  growth  of  syncretism.  Plutarch  and  Maximus 
of  Tyre  affirmed  that  the  gods  of  the  different  nations  were  only 
different  aspects  of  the  same  deity,  a  supreme  intelligence  and 
providence  which  ruled  the  world.  The  Neoplatonists,  how- 
ever, were  the  first  school  to  formulate  the  underlying  philosophy 
of  syncretism:  "  There  is  only  one  real  God,  the  divine,  and  the 
subordinate  deities  are  nothing  else  than  abstractions  personified, 
or  celestial  bodies  with  spirits;  the  traditional  gods  are  only 
demons,  that  is,  being  intermediate  between  God  and  man  .  .  . 
All,  like  every  other  created  being,  are  emanations  from  the 
absolute  God"  Qean  R6ville,  La  Religion  d  Rome  sous  les 
Sivhres),  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  place  too  much 
emphasis  upon  syncretism  as  a  conscious  system.  The  move- 
ment which  it  represented  was  not  new  in  the  2nd  century  a.d. 
The  identification  of  Latin  with  Etruscan  gods  in  the  earliest 
da3rs  of  Rome,  and  then  of  Greek  with  Italian,  and  finally  of 
Oriental  with  the  Graeco-Roman,  were  all  alike  sjnncretistic 
movements,  though  not  all  conscious  and  reasoned.  The  ideal 
of  the  common  people,  who  were  imreflecting,  as  well  as  of 
philosophers  who  reflected,  was  "  to  grasp  the  religious  verity, 
one  and  constant,  under  the  multiplex  forms  with  which  legend 
and  tradition  had  enveloped  it  "  (R6ville).  The  advent  of  Greek 
philosophy  only  hastened  the  movement  by  conscious  and 
systematic  effort. 

Syncretic,  being  a  movement  toward  monotheism,  was  the 
converse  of  the  tendency,  so  prominent  in  the  early  history  of 
Rome,  to  increase  the  munber  of  deities  by  worshipping  the 
same  god  under  special  aspects  according  to  special  activities. 
In  the  hands  of  the  Neoplatonists  it  was  instrumental  in  retard- 
ing somewhat  the  fall  of  paganism  for  the  time,  but  in  the  end 
contributed  to  the  success  of  Christianity  by  familiarizing  men 
with  the  belief  in  one  supreme  deity.  The  triumph  of  Christi- 
anity itself  represented  a  result  of  S3mcretism,  the  Church  being 
a  blending  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  both  the  new  and  old 
religions. 

See  Jean  RMlle,  op,  cU.,  especially  pages  104-127,  15^174, 
284-295.  For  other  examples  of  syncretism,  cf.  that  of  Buddhism 
Zoroastrianism  in  the  state  religion  of  the  Indo-Scythian  king- 
dom of  Kanishka  (see  Persia  :  Ancient  History,  vii. ;  The  Parthian 
Empire,  §  2) ;  see  articles  on  almost  all  the  religions  of  the  East, 
e,g,  Mithras;  Zoroaster.  (G.  Sn.) 


STNDERBSIS,  a  term  in  scholastic  philosophy  applied  to  the 
inborn  moral  consciousness  which  distinguishes  between  good 
and  evil.  The  word  is  really  synteresis  (Gr.  <nnniipr\<Tit,  from 
cvvTTipeiVy  to  look  after,  take  care  of),  but  synderesis  is  the 
commoner  form.  Diogenes  LaSrtius  in  his  account  of  the  Stoics 
(vii.85,  riiv  8i  vpayrrjv  dpfxiiv  0a<rt  rd  f  (pov  ttrx^iv  4iri  t6  rnpelv  iwrd) 
uses  the  phrase  rtjpelp  imnb  to  describe  the  instinct  for 
self-preservation,  the  inward  harmony  of  Chrysippus,  the  recog- 
nition of  which  is  crvvel^rfais.  The  term  synderesis,  however, 
is  not  found  till  Jerome,  who  in  dealing  with  Ezek.  i.  4-15,  says 
the  fourth  of  the  "  Kving  creatures  "  of  the  vision  is  what  the 
Greeks  call  <rwrfipri<nsy  i.e.  scintilla  conscientiae  the  "spark  of 
conscience."  Here  apparently  synderesis  and  conscience 
(avv€ldv}<ns)  are  equivalent.  By  the  schoolmen,  however,  the 
terms  were  differentiated,  conscience  being  the  practical  envisag- 
ing of  good  and  evil  actions;  synderesis  being,  so  to  speak,  the 
tendency  toward  good  in  thought  and  action.  The  exact  relation 
between  the  two  was,  however,  a  matter  of  controversy,  Aquinas 
and  Duns  Scotus  holding  that  both  are  practical  reason,  while 
Bonaventura  narrows  synderesis  to  the  volitional  tendency  to 
good  actions. 

SYNDIC  (Late  Lat.  syndictis,  Gr.  (HnfdiKos,  one  who  helps  in  a 
court  of  justice,  an  advocate,  representative,  criv,  with,  and  BLicri, 
justice),  a  term  applied  in  certain  countriesto  an  officer  of  govern- 
ment with  varying  powers,  and  secondly  to  a  representative  or 
delegate  of  a  university,  institution  or  other  corporation,  entrusted 
with  special  functions  or  powers.  The  meaning  which  underlies 
both  applications  is  that  of  representative  or  delegate.  Du 
Cange  (Gloss,  s.v.  Syndicus),  after  defining  the  word  as  defensor y 
patronus,  advocahis,  proceeds  "Syndici  maxime  appeUantur 
Actores  universitatum,  collegiorum,  societatum  et  aliorum 
corporum,  per  quos,  tanquam  in  republica  quod  communiter 
agi  fierive  oportet,  agitur  et  fit,"  and  gives  several  examples  from 
the  13th  century  of  the  use  of  the  term.  The  most  familiar 
use  of  "  S3nidic  "  in  the  first  sense  is  that  of  the  Italian  sindico, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  administration  of  a  commime,  answering 
to  a  "  mayor  ";  he  is  a  government  official  but  is  elected  by  the 
communal  council  from  their  own  members  by  secret  ballot. 

Nearly  all  the  companies,  gilds,  and  the  university  of  Paris 
had  representative  bodies  the  members  of  which  were  termed 
syndici.  Similarly  in  England,  the  senate  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  which  is  the  legislative  body,  delegates  certain 
functions  to  special  committees  of  its  members,  appointed  from 
time  to  time  by  Grace,  i.e.  a  proposal  offered  to  the  senate  and 
confirmed  by  it;  these  committees  are  termed  "  S3mdicates  "  and 
are  permanent  or  occasional,  and  the  members  are  styled  "  the 
syndics  "  of  the  particular  committee  or  of  the  institution  which 
they  administer;  thus  there  are  the  s)mdics  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  of  the  University  Press,  of  the  Observatory,  of  local 
examinations  and  lectures,  of  the  Antiquarian  Committee,  &c. 

SYNDICATE,  a  term  originally  meaning  a  body  of  sjoidics. 
In  this  sense  it  is  still  sometimes  used,  as  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  for  the  body  of  members  or  committee  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  University  Press.  In  commerce,  a 
s)mdicate  is  a  body  of  persons  who  combine  to  carry  through 
some  financial  transaction,  or  who  undertake  a  common  adven- 
ture. Syndicates  are  very  often  formed  to  acquire  or  take  over 
some  undertaking,  hold  it  for  a  short  time,  and  then  resell  it  to  a 
company.  The  profits  are  then  distributed  and  the  syndicate 
dissolves.  Sometimes  syndicates  are  formed  imder  agree- 
ments which  constitute  them  mere  partnerships,  the  members 
being  therefore  individually  responsible,  but  they  are  now  more 
generally  incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts, 

The  more  usual  cases  in  which  syndicates  are  commonly  formed 
will  be  found  in  F.  B.  Palmer's  Company  Precedents,  loth  ed.,  vol.  i. 
pp.  129  seq. 

SYNECHISM  (from  Gr.  <rv«x^,  continuous,  from  eriv,  tx^^y 
to  hold  together),  a  philosophical  term  proposed  by  C.  S.  Peirce 
(Monist,  ii.  534)  to  express  the  general  theory  that  the  essential 
feature  in  philosophic  speculation  is  continuity.  It  is  specially 
directed  to  the  question  of  hypothesis,  and  holds  that  a  hypothesis 
is  justifiable  only  on  the  groimd  that  it  provides  an  explanation. 
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All  understanding  of  facts  consists  in  generalizing  concerning 
them.  The  fact  that  some  things  are  ultimate  may  be  recognized 
by  the  S3aiechist  without  abandoning  his  standpoint,  since 
synechism  is  a  normative  or  regulative  principle,  not  a  theory 
of  existence.  The  adjective  "  synechological "  is  used  in  the 
same  general  sense;  "  synechology  "  is  a  theory  of  continuity  or 
universal  causation;  "  synechia  "  is  a  t;erm  in  ophthalmology 
for  a  morbid  imion  of  parts. 

SYNEDRIUM  ((nfvkSpiov),  a  Greek  word  which  means 
"  assembly  "  and  is  especially  used  of  judicial  or  representative 
assemblies,  is  the  name  by  which  (or  by  its  Hebrew  transcription, 
ITiwo,  sanhedrln,  sanhedrim)  that  Jewish  body  is  known  which 
in  its  origin  was  the  mimicipal  council  of  Jerusalem,  but  acquired 
extended  functions  and  no  small  authority  and  influence  over 
the  Jews  at  large  (see  xiii.  424  seq.).  In  the  Mishnah  it  is 
called  "  the  sanhedrin,"  "  the  great  sanhedrin,"  "  the  sanhedrin 
of  seventy-one  [members] "  and  "  the  great  court  of  justice  " 
{huh  din  haggadol).  The  oldest  testimony  to  the  existence  and 
constitution  of  the  synedrium  of  Jerusalem  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  2  Chron.  xix.  8;  for  the  priests,  Levites  and  hereditary 
heads  of  houses  there  spoken  of  as  sitting  at  Jerusalem  as  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  local  judicatories  does  not  correspond  with 
anything  mentioned  in  the  old  history,  and  it  is  the  practice  of 
the  chronicler  to  refer  the  institutions  of  his  own  time  to  an 
origin  in  ancient  Israel.  And  just  such  an  aristocratic  council 
is  what  seems  to  be  meant  by  the  gerousia  or  senate  of  "  elders  " 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  both  under  the 
Greeks  from  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great  (Jos.  Ant,  xii.  3, 3) 
and  under  the  Hasmonean  high  priests  and  princes.  The  high 
priest  as  the  head  of  the  state  was  doubtless  also  the  head  of  the 
senate,  which,  according  to  Eastern  usage,  exercised  both  judicial 
and  administrative  or  political  functions  (cf .  i  Mace.  xii.  6,  xiv. 
20).  The  exact  measure  of  its  authority  must  have  varied  from 
time  to  time  at  first  with  the  measure  of  autonomy  left  to  the 
nation  by  its  foreign  lords  and  afterwards  with  the  more  or  less 
autocratic  power  claimed  by  the  native  sovereigns. 

The  original  aristocratic  constitution  of  the  senate  began  to 
be  modified  under  the  later  Hasmoneans  by  the  inevitable  intro- 
duction of  representatives  of  the  rising  party  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  this  new  element  gained  strength  under  Herod  the  Great, 
the  bitter  enemy  of  the  priestly  aristocracy.  Finally  under  the 
Roman  procurators  the  synedrium  was  left  imder  the  presidency 
of  the  chief  priest  as  the  highest  native  tribunal,  thoiigh  without 
the  power  of  life  and  death  (John  xviii.  31).  The  aristocratic 
and  Sadducean  element  now  again  preponderated,  as  appears 
from  Josephus  and  from  the  New  Testament,  in  which  "  chief 
priests  "  and  "  nilers  "  are  synonymous  expressions.  But  with 
these  there  sat  also  "  scribes  "  or  trained  legal  doctors  of  the 
Pharisees  and  other  notables,  who  are  simply  called  "  elders  ^' 
(Mark  xv.  i).  The  Jewish  tradition  which  regards  the  synedrium 
as  entirely  composed  of  rabbins  sitting  under  the  presidency  and 
vice-presidency  of  a  pair  of  chief  doctors,  the  nasi  and  ab  beth  din, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  evidence  of  Josephus  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, It  is  generally  held  that  it  was  after  the  fall  of  the  state 
that  a  merely  rabbinical  belh  din  sat  at  Jabneh  and  afterwards  at 
Tiberias,  and  gave  legal  responses  to  those  who  chose  to  admit 
a  judicature  not  recognized  by  the  dvil  power.  Dr  A.  Buchler  has 
sought  to  reconcile  the  various  accounts  by  the  theory  that  there 
were  two  great  tribunals  in  Jerusalem,  one  wielding  religious,  the 
other  civil  authority  (Das  Synedrion  in  Jerusalem,  Vienna,  1902). 

The  council  chamber  (fiouXfj)  where  the  synedrium  usually  sat 
was  between  the  Xystus  and  the  Temple,  probably  on  the  Temple- 
hill,  the  Mishnah  states  that  the  meetings  were  held  within  the 
inner  court.  The  meeting  in  the  palace  of  the  high  priest  which 
condemned  Jesus  was  exceptional.  The  proceedings  also  on 
this  occasion  were  highly  irregular,  if  measured  by  the  rules 
of  procedure  which,  according  to  Jewish  tradition^  were  laid 
down  to  secure  order  and  a  fair  trial  for  the  accused. 

Of  the  older  literature  of  the  subject  it  is  enough  to  cite  Selden, 
De  synedriis.  The  most  important  critical  discussion  is  that  of  Kuenen 
in  the  Verslagen,  &c.,  of  the  Amsterdam  Academy  (1866),  p.  iji  seq. 
A  good  summaxy  is  given  by  Schurer,  Geschichte  desjudischen  Volkes, 
4th  ed.,  §  23.    Cf.  also  G.  A.  Smith,  Jerusalem  (1907),  vol.  i.  ch.  9. 


STNESIUS  (c,  373-^-  414)1  bishop  of  Ptolemais  in  the  Libyan 
Pentapolis  after  410,  was  born  of  wealthy  parents,  who  claimed 
descent  from  Spartan  kings,  at  Gyrene  between  370  and  375. 
While  stiU  a  youth  (393)  he  went  with  his  brother  Euoptius  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  became  an  enthusiastic  Neoplatonist  and 
disciple  of  Hypatia  (9.9.).  On  returning  to  his  native  place  about 
the  year  397  he  was  chosen  to  head  an  embassy  from  the  cities 
of  the  Pentapolb  to  the  imperial  court  to  ask  for  remission  of 
taxation  and  other  relief.  His  address  to  Arcadius  (De  regtw) 
is  full  of  advice  as  to  the  studies  of  a  wise  ruler  in  such  perilous 
times.  His  three  years'  stay  in  Constantinople  was  wearisome 
and  otherwise  disagreeable;  the  leisure  it  forced  upon  him  he 
devoted  in  part  to  literary  composition.  The  Aegyptus  sive  de 
provideniia  is  an  allegory  in  which  the  good  Osiris  and  the  evil 
Typhon,  who  represent  Aurelian  and  the  Goth  Gainas  (ministers 
imder  Arcadius),  strive  for  mastery;  and  the  question  of  the 
divine  permission  of  evil  is  handled.  After  the  successful  Aure- 
lian had  granted  the  petition  of  the  embassy,  Synesius  returned 
to  Gyrene  in  400,  and  spent  the  next  ten  years  partly  in  that  dty, 
when  unavoidable  business  called  him  there,  but  chiefly  on  an 
estate  in  the  interior  of  the  province,  where  in  his  own  words 
'^  books  and  the  chase  "  made  up  his  life.  His  marriage  took 
place  at  Alexandria  in  403;  in  the  previous  year  be  had  visited 
Athens.  In  409  or  410  Synesius,  whose  Christianity  had  until 
then  been  by  no  means  very  pronounced,  was  popularly  chosen 
to  be  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  and,  after  long  hesitation  on  personal 
and  doctrinal  grounds,  he  ultimately  accepted  the  office  thus 
thrust  upon  him,  being  consecrated  by  Theophilus  at  Alexandria. 
One  personal  difficulty  at  least  was  obviated  by  his  being  allowed 
to  retain  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached;  but  as  r^arded 
orthodoxy  he  expressly  stipulated  for  personal  freedom  to  dissent 
on  the  questions  of  the  soul's  creation,  a  literal  resurrection,  and 
the  final  destruction  of  the  world,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
agreed  to  make  some  concession  to  popular  views  in  his  public 
teaching  (rd  nkv  oUoi  4>CKoao4><aif,  rk  b*  lijta  f^CKoiuvBGxii),  His 
tenure  of  the  bishopric  was  troubled  not  only  by  domestic  bereave- 
ments but  also  by  barbaric  invasions  of  the  country  (in  repelling 
which  he  proved  himself  a  capable  military  organizer)  and  by 
confficts  with  the  prefect  Andronicus,  whom  he  excommunicated 
for  interfering  with  the  Churdi's  right  of  asylum.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  unknown;  it  is  usually  given  as  c.  414.  His 
many-sided  activity,  as  shown  especially  in  his  letters,  and 
his  loosely  mediating  position  between  Neoplatonism  and 
Christianity,  make  him  a  subject  of  fascinating  interest.  His 
scientific  interests  are  attested  by  his  letter  to  Hypatia  in  which 
occurs  the  earliest  known  reference  to  areometry,  and  by  a  work 
on  alchemy  in  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  pseudo-Democritus. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  personal  character. 

His  extant  works  are — (i)  a  speech  before  Arcadius,  De  regno  \ 
(2)  Diot  sive  de  suo  ipsius  instUuto,  in  which  he  signifies  his  purpose 
to  devote  himself  to  true  philosophy ;  (3)  Etu^omium  cakitii  (he  was 
himself  bald),  a  literary  jeu  d' esprit,  suggested  by  Dio  Chrysostom's 
Praise  of  Hair;  (4)  De  providentia,  in  two  books;  (5)  De  tnsamniis; 
(6)  157  Epistolae;  (7)  12  Hymni,  of  a  contemplative,  Neoplatonic 
character;  and  several  homines  and  occasional  speeches.  The  editio 
princeps  is  that  of  Tumebus  (Paris,  1553);  it  was  followed  by  that 
of  Morell,  with  Latin  translatioii  by  Petavius  (i6ia ;  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved,  1633 ;  reprinted,  inaccurately,  by  Migne,  18^^).  The 
Epistolae^  which  for  the  modem  reader  greatly  exceed  his  other 
works  in  interest,  have  been  edited  by  Demetriades  (Vienna,  1792) 
and  by  Glukus  (Venice,  1812),  the  CalviUi  encomium  by  Krabinger 
(Stuttgart,  1834),  the  De  providentia  by  Krabinger  (Sulzbach,  1835), 
the  De  regno  by  Krabinger  (Munich,  1825),  and  the  Hymns  by  Flach 
(Tubingen,  1875). 

See  Clausen,  De  Synesio  philosopho  (Copenhagen,  1831);  R. 
Volkmann,  Synesius  von  Cyrene  (Berlin,  i860);  A.  Gardner's  mono- 
graph in  "  The  Fathers  for  English  Readers  ''^(London,  1886) ;  and  a 
life  by  W.  S.  Crawford  (London,  1901), 

SYNOD  (Gr.  abvodoi),  a  term  denoting  an  assembly  of  ecclesi- 
astical officials  I^ally  convoked  to  discuss  and  decide  points  of 
faith,  discipline  and  morals.  It  is  practically  synonymous  with 
the  word  council  (q.v,);  concilium  is  used  in  the  same  technical 
sense  by  TertuUian  c.  200,  and  irvvo8os2L  century  or  so  later  in  the 
Apostolic  canons.  In  time,  however,  the  word  council  came  to 
be  restricted  to  oecumenical  gatherings,  while  synod  was  applied 
to  meetings  of  the  eastern  or  western  branches  of  the  Church 
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(the  first  council  of  Constantinople  was  originally  a  mere  council 
or  synod  of  the  East),  or  to  councils  of  the  Reformed  churches, 
e,g.  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Provincial  synods  were  held  in  the  2nd 
century,  and  were  not  completely  organized  before  the  advent  of 
oecumenical  councils.  The  two  terms  are  still  used  side  by  side; 
thus  there  are  patriarchal,  national  and  primatial  councils,  as 
well  as  provincial  councils  (under  the  metropolitan  of  a  province) 
and  diocesan  synods,  consisting  of  the  clergy  of  a  diocese  and 
presided  over  by  the  bishop  (or  the  vicar-general).  The 
supreme  governing  body  in  the  Russian  branch  of  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church  (q.v.)  is  known  as  the  Holy  Synod.  In  the  Pres- 
byterian churches  (see  Presbytemanism)  a  synod  is  an  assembly 
containing  representatives  of  several  presbyteries  and  inter- 
mediate between  these  and  the  General  Assembly;  similarly  in 
the  Wesleyan  and  other  Methodist  churches  the  S3aiod  is  the 
meeting  of  the  district  which  links  the  circuits  with  the  conference. 
The  term  is  not  in  use  in  Self-governing  churches  like  the  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Baptists,  though  these  from  time  to  time  hold 
councils  or  assemblies  (national  and  international),  for  conference 
and  fellowship  without  any  legislative  power. 

SYNODIC  PERIOD,  in  astronomy,  the  apparent  period  of  a 
planet  or  satellite  when  its  revolution  is  referred  to  the  line 
passing  through  the  earth  or  the  sun.  In  the  case  of  the  planets 
it  is  the  period  b^ween  successive  conjunctions  of  the  same  kind, 
inferior  or  superior,  with  the  sun.  In  the  case  of  the  satellites 
it  is  the  period  relative  to  the  radius  vector  from  the  sun. 

SYNTHESIS  (Gr.  ahvBeais,  from  cvvriBkvax,  to  put  together), 
a  term  used  both  generally  and  technically,  with  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  composition,  opposed  to  analysis  (q.v.)j  the  breaking 
up  of  a  whole  into  its  component  parts.  In  teaching,  for  example, 
when  a  new  fact  is  brought  into  connexion  with  already  acquired 
knowledge  and  the  learner  puts  them  together  ("  s)mthesizes  "), 
the  result  is  "  synthetic  "  and  the  process  is  "  synthesis."  The 
reverse  process  is  analysis,  as  in  grammar  when  a  child  breaks 
up  a  sentence  into  subject,  verb,  object,  &c.  Thus  all  inductive 
reasoning  is  synthetic  in  character.  The  term  "  s)aithesis  "  is 
much  used  in  philosophy.  Thus  Kant  makes  a  distinction, 
fundamental  to  his  theory  of  knowledge,  between  analytic  and 
synthetic  judgpients,  the  latter  being  those  judgments  which 
are  not  derivable  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  in  which  the 
predicate  is  obtained  rather  by  experience  or  by  the  operation 
of  the  mind  (the  "synthetic  judgment  a  priori";  see  Kant). 
Perhaps  the  most  famous  use  of  the  term  is  in  Herbert  Spencer's 
"  Synthetic  Philosophy,"  the  name  given  to  the  several  treatises 
which  contain  his  philosophic  system — the  "  unification  of 
knowledge  "  from  the  data  of  the  separate  sciences. 

SYNTIPAS,  the  Greek  form  of  Sindibad  or  Sendabar,  an  Indian 
philosopher  supposed  to  have  lived  about  100  B.C.,  and  the  re- 
puted author  of  a  collection  of  tales  known  generally  in  Europe 
as  the  story  of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters.  They  enjoyed  immense 
popularity,  and  appeared  in  many  Oriental  and  Western  languages. 
A  Greek  translation  (probably  from  a  Syriac  version),  the 
earliest  specimen  of  Romaic  prose  (nth  century),  is  extant  under 
the  title  of  The  most  pleasing  Story  of  Syntipas  the  Philosopher. 
It  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  in  iambic  verse  by  a  certain 
Michael  Andreopulos,  who  states  that  it  was  executed  by  order 
of  Michael,  probably  the  duke  of  Melitene  in  Armenia.  The 
translator  is  evidently  a  Christian,  although  he  has  generally 
preserved  the  Oriental  colouring.  The  main  outline  is  the  same 
in  the  different  versions,  although  they  vary  in  detail  and  include 
different  stories.  A  certain  prince,  who  had  taken  a  vow  of 
silence  for  a  time  on  the  advice  of  his  tutor,  was  tempted  by  his 
stepmother.  Her  advances  having  been  rejected,  she  accused 
him  to  his  father,  who  decided  to  put  him  to  death.  The  device 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  introduced  by  the  wise  men  of  the  court, 
who  in  turn  relate  stories  to  dissuade  the  king  from  over-hasty 
punishment,  each  story  being  answered  by  the  queen,  who  desires 
instant  action  to  be  taken.  When  the  period  of  silence  is  over 
the  prince  speaks  and  establishes  his  innocence.  In  the  Greek 
version  the  king  is  a  king  of  Persia,  named  C3niis,  and  Syntipas 
himself  is  the  prince's  tutor  (text  in  A.  Eberhard,  Fabulae 
Romanenses,  i.,  1872,  "Teubner  Series"). 


For  a  ctiecussion  of  the  whole  subject,  see  D.  Comparetti»  Ricercke 
intomo  at  libra  di  Sindibad  CiS6g;  Eng.  trans,  by  H.  C.  Coote,  Folk- 
Lore  Society,  1882) ;  W.  A.  Clouston,  The  Book  of  Sindibad  (from  the 
Persian  and  Arabic,  1884;  from  the  Syriac,  by  H.  GoUancz,  1897); 
J.  C.  Dunlop,  Hist,  of  Prose  Fiction  (new  ed.,  1888),  vol.  ii.;  C. 
Krumbacher,  Geschichte  der  byzantinischen  Litk  (2nd  ed.,  1897). 
Sixty-two  Aesopic  fables,  also  translated  from  Syriac  into 
Greek,  are  attriouted  to  this  same  Syntipas  (ed.  C.  F.  Matth&i, 
1781). 

SYRA,  or  Syros  (anc.  X<}poij  perhaps  Homeric  Supli;),  a 
Greek  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Cyclades,  which  in  the  19th 
century  became  the  commercial  centre  of  the  Archipelago,  and  is 
also  the  residence  of  the  nomarch  of  the  Cyclades  and  the  seat 
of  the  central  law  courts.  The  length  of  the  island  is  about 
10  m.,  the  breadth  5,  and  the  area  is  estimated  at  42}  sq.  m.  The 
population  rose  to  about  33,700,  of  whom  about  20,500  were  in 
the  chief  town,  HermoupoEs,  but  that  of  the  town  had  in  1907 
declined  again  to  18,132.  Syra  is  also  a  province  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Cyclades  (pop.  1907,  31,939).  The  importance  of 
the  island  in  prehistoric  times  is  attested  by  considerable  remains 
of  early  Aegean  antiquities.  In  ancient  times  it  was  remarkably 
fertile,  as  is  to  be  gathered  not  only  from  the  Homeric  description 
(Od.  XV.  403),  which  might  be  of  doubtful  application,  but  also 
from  the  remains  of  olive  presses  and  peculiarities  in  the  local 
nomenclature.  The  destruction  of  its  forests  has  led  to  the  loss 
of  all  its  alluvial  soil,  and  now  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  brown 
and  barren  rock,  covered  at  best  with  scanty  aromatic  scrub, 
pastured  by  sheep  and  goats. 

Hermopolis  (better  Hermoupolis),  the  chief  town,  is  built  round 
the  harbour  on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  It  is  governed  by  an 
active  municipality,  whose  revenue  and  expenditure  have  rapidly 
increased.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  spacious  town-hall 
in  the  central  square,  a  club-house,  an  opera-house  and  a  Greek 
theatre.  Old  Syra,  on  a  conical  hill  behind  the  port  town,  is 
an  interesting  place,  with  its  old  Roman  Catholic  church  of 
St  George's  still  crowning  the  summit.  This  was  built  by  the 
Capuchins,  who  in  the  middle  ages  chose  Syra  as  the  head- 
quarters of  a  mission  in  the  East.  Louis  XIII.,  hearing  of  the 
dangers  to  which  the  Syra  priests  were  exposed,  took  the  island 
under  his  especial  protection,  and  since  that  time  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  of  Syra  have  been  elected  by  the  pope.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  inhabitants  of  Syra 
numbered  only  about  1000;  whenever  a  Turkish  vessel  appeared 
they  made  off  to  the  interior  and  hid  themselves.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  Greek  independence  refugees  from  Chios,  after 
being  scattered  throughout  Tenos,  Spezia,  Hydra,  &c.,  and 
rejected  by  the  people  of  Ceos,  took  up  their  residence  at  Syra 
under  the  protection  of  the  French  flag.  Altogether  about  40,000 
had  sought  this  asylum  before  the  freedom  of  Greece  was  achieved. 
The  chief  city  was  called  Hermoupolis  after  the  name  of  the  ship 
which  brought  the  earlier  settlers.  Most  of  the  immigrants 
elected  to  stay,  and,  though  they  were  long  kept  in  alarm  by 
pirates,  they  continued  to  prosper.  In  1875  1568  sailing  ships 
and  698  steamers  (with  a  total  of  740,731  tons)  entered  and  1588 
sailing  ships  and  700  steamers  (with  a  total  of  756,807  tons) 
cleared  this  port;  in  1883  3379  sailing  and  11 26  steam  vessels 
(with  a  total  of  1,056,201  tons)  entered  and  3276  sailing  and 
1 1 20  steam  vessels  (with  a  total  of  960,229  tons)  cleared.  Most 
of  the  sailing  vessels  were  Greek  and  Turkish,  and  most  of  the 
steamers  were  Austrian,  French  and  Turkish. 

But  since  the  energetic  development  of  Peiraeus,  Syra  has 
ceased  to  be  the  chief  commercial  entrep6t  and  distributing  centre 
of  this  part  of  the  Levant,  and  consequently  its  trade  has  seriously 
declined.  Whereas  in  1890  the  foreign  commerce  was  valued  at 
£i>3i3»730>  in  1900  it  only  amoimted  to  £408,350.  Coal,  textiles 
and  iron  and  steel  goods  figure  prominently  amongst  the  imports, 
and  emery,  leather,  lemons,  sponges,  flour,  valonia  and  iron  ore 
amongst  the  exports.  Syra  is  the  seat  of  several  industries, 
ship-building,  tanneries,  flour  and  cotton  mills,  rope-walks, 
factories  for  confectionay  ("  Turkish  delight"),  hats,  kerchiefs, 
furniture,  pottery  and  distiUeries.  The  harbour,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  a  breakwater  273  yds.  long,  has  a  depth  of  25  ft., 
diminishing  to  12  ft. 
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SYRACUSE  (Gt.  Dupclxovcrai;  Lat.  Syracusae,  Ital.  Siracusa), 
a  city  of  Sicily,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  54  m.  by  rail  S.  by  £.  of 
Catania,  and  about  32  m.  direct.  Pop.  (1881),  21,739;  (1906), 
23,250  (town),  3S,ooo  (commune). 

History, — Syracuse  was  the  chief  Greek  city  of  ancient  Sicily, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  settlements  in  the  island.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (vi.  4,  p.  269)  Chersicrates  and  Archias  of  Corinth, 
both  Heraclidae,  left  their  native  city  together  with  a  band  of 
colonists,  the  former  stopping  with  half  the  force  at  Corcyra, 
where  he  expelled  the  Libumians  and  occupied  the  island,  while 
Archias  proceeded  to  Syracuse.*    Thucydides  (vi.  3)  gives  the 
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date  as  the  year  after  the  foundation  of  Naxos  {ix,  734  b  c),  and 
mentions  that  Archias  expelled  the  Sicel  inhabitants  from  the 
island.  Their  presence  there  was  definitely  proved  by  the 
discovery  in  1905  of  a  rock-cut  tomb  of  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Sicel  period  (see  Sicily)  on  the  west  side  of  the  island 
(Orsi  in  Notizie  degli  Scavi,  1905,  381),  while  similar  tombs  may 
be  seen  both  on  the  north  and  south  edges  of  the  terrace  of  Epi- 
polae,  and  on  the  peninsula  of  Plcmmjrrium.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  conclusive  evidence  for  the  previous  existence  of  a 

*  Strabo  goes  on  to  say  that  Archias  fell  in  with  certain  men  who 
had  come  from  the  Sicilian  Megara,  and  took  them  with  him  to  share 
in  his  enterprise.  But  this  version  implies  that  Megara  was  founded 
before  Syracuse,  which  is  contrary  to  all  other  authorities.  The 
whole  question  of  the  various  tales  relating  to  the  foundation 
of  Syracuse  is  discuesed  by  E.  A.  Freeman,  History  of  Sicily^  i.  335 
sqq..  572  sqq. 


Phoenician  settlement  on  the  island,'  though  it  is  certainly  such 
a  place  as  Thucydides  (vi.  2)  describes  as  occupied  by  them  for 
purposes  of  trade  with  the  Sicels.  The  name  of  the  island, 
Ortygia  (Sfyrv^,  a  quail),  has,  again,  been  held  to  point  to  the 
possible  existence  of  an  Aetolian  settlement  on  the  island 
before  Archias  came.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  name 
was  given  to  the  island  owing  to  the  establishment  there  by 
the  first  settlers  of  a  special  cult  of  Artemis  (the  name  Ortygia 
appears  in  Homer,  Odyssey,  v.  123,  as  an  island  sacred  to 
Artemis,  though  the  identification  with  Delos  (q.v,)  is  not 
certain),  though  why  Corinthians  should  have  worshipped 
Artemis  in  preference  to  any  other  deity  is  not  clear. 

Till  the  beginning  of 
the  sth  century  B.C.  our 
notices  of  Syracusan  hist- 
ory are  quite  fragmentary. 
Almost  the  only  question 
is  whether,  as  some  stray 
notices  (see  Freeman, 
History  of  Sicily,  ii.  431) 
might  suggest,  the  primi- 
tive kingship  was  retained 
or  renewed  at  Syracuse,  as 
it  certainly  was  in  some 
other  Greek  colonies.  A 
king  Pollis  is  spoken  of; 
but  nothing  is  known  of 
his  actions.  It  is  far  more 
certain  that  Syracuse  went 
through  the  usual  revolu- 
tions of  a  Greek  city.  The 
descendants  of  the  original 
settlers  kept  the  land  in 
their  own  hands,  and  they 
gradually  brought  the 
Sicel  inhabitants  to  a 
state  not  unlike  villenage. 
Presently  other  settlers, 
perhaps  not  always  Greek, 
gathered  round  the  origi- 
nal Syracusan  people; 
they  formed  a  distinct 
body,  ^/ios  or  plehs,  per- 
sonally free,  but  with  an 
inferior  political  franchise 
or  none  at  all.  The  old 
citizens  thus  gradually 
grew  into  an  exclusive  or 
aristocratic  body,  called 
ya/jdfXK  or  landowners. 
We  hear  incidentally  of 
disputes,  seditions  and 
changes,  among  others 
the  expulsion  of  the 
Gamori  early  in  the  5th 
century  B.C.  (Thuc.  v.  5 ; 
Arist.  PoL  v.  3,  5;  4,  i). 
In  its  external  development  Syracuse  differed  somewhat  from 
other  Sicilian  cities.  Although  it  lagged  in  early  times  behind 
both  Gela  and  Acragas  (Agrigentum),  it  very  soon  began  to 
aim  at  a  combination  of  land  and  sea  power .^  In  663  it  founded 
the  settlement  of  Acrae,  in  643  Casmenae,*  and  in  598  Camarina, 
of  which  the  first  was  imusually  far  inland.  The  three  together 
secured  for  Syracuse  a  continuous  dominion  to  the  south-east 
*The  origin  of  the  name  Zvp&Kovo-ot  is  quite  uncertain.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  it  may  be  Phoenician:  and,  again,  the  plural 
form  has  been  thought  to  point  perhap  to  "  the  union  of  two 
originally  distinct  posts,"  one  on  the  island,  the  other  on  the  mainland 
on  the  hill  where  tne  ruins  of  the  Olympieum  stand,  known  as  mXlxvri 
— the  latter  being  the  orisfinal  Syracuse. 

»  Netum  (Noto)  and  Helorum,  both  to  the  S.S.W.  of  Syracuse, 
must  have  been  among  its  earliest  settlements  (Freeman  ii.  17). 

*  The  site  of  Casmenae  is  uncertain ;  it  was  to  the  south-west  of 
Syracuse,  and  not  improbably  at  Spaccafomo  (Freeman  ii.  25). 
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coast.  They  were  not  strictly  colonies  but  outposts;  Camarina 
indeed  was  destroyed  after  a  revolt  against  the  ruling  dty 
(Thuc.  V.  i).  Whether  the  inland  Sicel  town  of  Henna  was 
ever  a  Syracusan  settlement  is  doubtful.  It  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  Acrae  was  not  founded  until  after  two  obvious  out- 
posts had  already  been  occupied — a  post  guarding  the  road  to 
Acrae  itself,  and  including  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Apollo,  which 
later,  when  it  became  a  quarter  of  the  dty,  acquired  the  name 
Temenites;  and  another  post  on  the  road  to  the  north,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  region  known  as  Achradina.  The  latter  was 
defended  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  sea,  on  the  west  by  a 
long  straight  cutting  of  the  rock  serving  as  a  scarp  on  which 
the  wall  stood  (see  bdow),  and  on  the  south  by  extensive  quarries 
(Freeman  ii.  43, 139,  144).  About  the  middle  of  the  6th  century 
B.c.^  the  island  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  mole 
(Freeman  ii.  140,  505).  At  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  B.C. 
Syracusan  history  becomes  far  more  clear.  Hippocrates,  tyrant 
of  Gela  (498-491),  threatened  the  independence  of  Syracuse 
as  well  as  of  other  dties,  and  it  was  saved  only  by  the  joint 
intervention  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra  and  by  the  cession  of  the 
vacant  territory  of  Camarina.  In  485  the  Gamori,  who  had 
been  expelled  by  the  Demos  and  the  Sicel  serfs,  and  had  taken 
refuge  at  Casmenae,  craved  help  of  Gdo,  the  successor  of 
Hippocrates,  who  took  possession  of  Syracuse  without  opposition, 
and  made  it  the  seat  of  his  power.  He  gave  dtizenship  both 
to  mercenaries  and  to  settlers  from  Greece,  and  added  to  the 
population  the  inhabitants  of  other  dties  conquered  by  him,  so 
that  Syracuse  became  a  dty  of  mixed  population,  in  which  the 
new  dtizens  had  the  advantage.  He  then  extended  the  city 
by  induding  within  the  fortifications  the  low  ground  (or  at  any 
rate  the  western  portion  of  the  low  ground)  between  Upper 
Achradina  and  the  island,  and  making  the  Agora  there';  at 
the  same  time  (probably)  he  was  able  to  shift  the  position  of  the 
crossing  to  the  island  by  making  a  new  isthmus  in  the  position 
of  the  present  one,  the  old  mole  being  broken  through  so  as;^to 
afford  an  outlet  from  the  Little  Harbour  on  the  east  (Lupus, 
p.  91).  The  island  thus  became  the  inner  dty,  the  stronghold 
of  Uie  ruler,  so  that,  despite  its  low  levd,  it  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  **  acropoHs."  Gelo's  general  rule  was  mild,  and  he  won 
fame  as  the  champion  of  Hellas  by  his  great  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians  at  Himera.  He  is  said  to  have  been  greeted 
as  king;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  the  title  in  any 
fotmal  way. 

Gelo's  brother  and  successor,  Hiero(478-467),  kept  up  the  power 
of  the  dty;  he  won  himsdf  a  name  by  his  encouragement  of 
poets,  especially  Aeschylus  and  Simonides,  and  philosophers; 
and  his  Pythian  and  Olympian  victories  made  him  the  spedal 
subject  of  the  songs  of  Pindar  and  Bacchylides;  among  the 
recently  discovered  works  of  the  latter  are  three  Odes  (iii.-v.) 
wiitten  for  him.  He  appeared  also  as  a  Hellenic  champion  in 
the  defence  of  Cumae  against  the  Etruscans,  and  he  attempted 
after  the  victory  to  found  a  Syracusan  colony  on  the  island  of 
Aenaria,  now  Ischia.  But  his  internal  government,  unlike  that 
of  Gelo,  was  suspidous,  greedy  and  crud.  After  some  family 
disputes  the  power  passed  to  his  brother  Thrasybulus,  who  was 
driven  out  next  year  by  a  general  rising.  In  this  revolution 
Thrasybulus  and  his  mercenaries  held  the  fortified  quarters 
of  Ortygia  and  Achradina;  the  revolted  people  hdd  the  unwalled 
suburbs,  already,  it  is  plain,  thickly  inhabited.  Thrasybulus 
yidded  to  the  common  action  of  Siceliots  and  Sicels.  Syracuse 
thus  became  a  democratic  commonwealth.  Renewed  freedom 
was  cdebrated  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  Eleutherius  and  by 
a  yearly  feast  in  his  honour.  But  when  the  mercenaries  and 
other  new  settlers  were  shut  out  from  office'  new  struggles 

^Holm  and  Cavallari  (d.  Lupud,  Toppgraphie  von  Syrakus,  91) 
make  the  construction  of  the  mole  and  of  the  wall  across  it  contem- 
porary vnth  the  fortification  of  Achradina  in  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century  B.C.  They  also  consider  that  the  original  west  boundary 
of  Achradina  ran  down  to  the  Little  Harbour,  so  that  the  southern 
boundary  of  Achradina  was  the  sea  itself. 

*  Holm  and  Cavallari  (see  Lupus,  p.  99)  are  inclined  to  attribute 
to  him  the  addition  of  Tyche  to  the  city. 

»  Diod.  xi.  72;  d.  Arist.  Pol.  v.  3,  10. 
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arose.  The  mercenaries  again  hdd  Ortygia  and  Achradina. 
The  people  now  walled  in  the  suburb  of  Tyche  to  the  west  of 
Achradina  (Freeman  iii.  306,  312,  456).  The  mercenaries 
were  at  last  got  rid  of  in  461.  Although  we  hear  of  attempts 
to  seize  the  tyranny  and  of  an  institution  called  peUUismy  like 
the  Athenian  ostracism,  designed  to  guard  against  such  dangers, 
popular  government  was  not  seriously  threatened  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  The  part  of  S3rracuse  in  general  Sicilian  affairs 
has  been  traced  in  the  article  Sicily  (q.v.) ;  but  one  striking  scene 
is  wholly  local,  when  the  defeated  Ducetius  took  refuge  in  the 
hostile  dty  (451),  and  the  common  voice  of  the  peof^e  bade 
**  spare  the  suppUant."  We  hear  of  a  naval  expedition  to  the 
Etruscan  coast  and  Corsica  about  453  B.C.  and  of  the  great 
military  and  naval  preparations  of  Syracuse  in  439  (Diod. 
xii.  30).  Yet  all  that  we  read  of  Syracusan  military  and  naval 
action  during  the  former  part  of  the  Athenian  siege  shows  how 
Syracuse  had  lagged  behind  the  dties  of  old  Greece,  constantly 
practised  as  they  were  in  warfare  both  by  land  and  sea. 

The  Athenian  siege  (415-13)  is  of  the  deepest  importance 
for  the  topography  of  Syracuse,  and  it  throws  some  light  on 
the  internal  politics.  At  first  complete  incredulity  prevailed 
as  to  the  Athenian  expedition  (Thuc.  vi.  32).  Hermocrates, 
the  best  of  counsellors  for  external  affairs,  is  suspected,  and 
seemingly  with  reason,  of  disloyalty  to  the  democratic  constitu- 
tion. Yet  he  is,  like  Nicias  and  Phodon,  the  official  man,  head 
of  a  board  of  fifteen  generals,  which  he  persuades  the  people 
to  cut  down  to  three.  Athenagoras,  the  demagogue  or  opposition 
speaker,  has  an  excellent  exposition  of  democratic  prindples 
put  into  his  mouth  by  Thucydides  (vi.  36-40).  Through  the 
whole  siege*  there  was  a  treasonable  party  within  the  dty, 
which — ^for  what  motives  we  are  not  told — kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  besiegers.  When  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Nicias, 
Alcibiades  and  Lamachus  was  at  Khegium  in  Italy,  after  the 
discovery  of  the  trick  that  had  been  played  by  the  Segestans, 
the  question  for  the  commanders  was  whether  they  should  seek 
to  strengthen  themselves  by  fresh  alliances  on  the  spot  or  strike 
the  blow  at  once.  Lamachus  was  for  immediate  action,  and 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  Syracuse  must  have  fallen 
before  a  sudden  attack  by  so  formidable  an  armament  in  the 
summer  of  415.  The  Syracusans  were  neither  united  nor 
adequately  prepared  for  effectual  ddence,  and  it  is  perfectly 
dear  that  they  owed  their  final  deliverance  to  extraordinary 
good  fortune.  Athens  had  the  prize  within  her  grasp,  and  she 
lost  it  wholly  through  the  persistent  dilatoriness  and  blimdering 
of  Nicias  (q.v,).  It  was  at  his  advice  that  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  415  were  frittered  away,  and  the  siege  not  begun  till 
the  spring  of  414.  By  that  time  the  Syracusans  were  both  in 
better  spirits  and  better  prepared;  their  troops  were  better 
organized,  and  they  had  built  a  wall  from  north  to  south  across 
Epipolae,  taking  in  Tyche  and  Temenites,  so  as  to  screen  them 
from  attack  on  the  side  of  Epipolae  on  the  north-west.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  bar  the  enemy's  approach  and  push  back 
his  blockading  lines,  which  had  to  be  carried  over  an  inconveni- 
ently large  extent  of  ground.  They  did  not,  however,  occupy 
Eurydus,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  high  groimd  of 
Epipolae,  and  this  omission  allowed  the  Athenians  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  whole  plateau,  and  to  begin  the  investment  of 
the  city.  The  S3n:acusans  had  been  at  first  thoroughly  cowed; 
but  they  were  cowed  no  longer,  and  they  even  plucked  up  courage 
to  sally  out  and  fight  the  enemy  on  the  high  ground  of  Epipolae. 
They  were  beaten  and  driven  back;  but  at  the  suggestion  of 
Hermocrates  they  carried  a  counter-work  up  the  slope  of  Epipolae, 
which,  if  completed,  would  cut  in  two  the  Athenian  lines  and 
frustrate  the  blockade.  At  this  point  Nicias  showed  consider- 
able military  skill.  The  Syracusans'  work  was  destroyed  by  a 
prompt  and  well-executed  attack;  and  a  second  counter- work 
carried  across  marshy  ground  some  distance  to  the  south  of 
Epipolae  and  near  to  the  Great  Harbour  was  also  demolished 
after  a  sharp  action,  in  which  Lamachus  fell,  an  irretrievable 
loss.    However,  the  blockade  on  the  land  side  was  now  almost 

*The  chief  authorities  for  the  siege  are  Thucydides  (bks.  vl 
and  vii.),  Diodorus  (bk.  xiii.)  and  Plutarch,  Nicias. 
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complete,  and  the  Athenian  fleet  had  at  the  same  time  entered 
the  Great  Harbour.  The  citizens  began  to  think  of  surrender, 
and  Nicias  was  so  confident  that  he  neglected  to  push  his  advan- 
tages. He  left  a  gap  to  the  north  of  the  circular  fort  which 
formed  the  centre  of  the  Athenian  lines,  the  point  where  Epipolae 
slopes  down  to  the  sea,  and  he  omitted  to  occupy  Euryelus. 

The  second  act  of  the  drama  may  be  said  to  open  with  the 
irretrievable  blunder  of  Nicias  in  letting  the  Spartan  Gylippus 
first  land  in  Sicily,  and  then  march  at  the  head  of  a  small  army, 
partly  levied  on  the  spot,  across  the  island,  and  enter  Syracuse 
by  way  of  Epipolae,  past  Euryelus.  Gylippus  was  felt  to  be 
the  representative  of  Sparta,  and  of  the  Peloponnesian  Greeks 
generally,  and  his  arrival  inspired  the  Syracusans  with  the  fullest 
confidence.  Just  before  his  arrival  a  few  ships  from  Corinth 
had  made  their  way  into  the  harbour  with  the  news  that  a  great 
fleet  was  already  on  its  way  to  the  relief  of  the  dty.  The  tables 
were  now  completely  turned,  and  we  hear  of  nothing  but  defeat 
and  disaster  for  the  besiegers  till  their  final  overthrow.  The 
military  skill  of  Gylippus  enabled  the  S3n:acusan  militia  to  meet 
the  Athenian  troops  on  equal  terms,  to  wrest  from  them  their 
fortified  position  on  Plemmyrium,  which  Nicias  had  occupied 
as  a  naval  station  shortly  after  Gylippus's  arrival,  and  thus  to 
drive  them  to  keep  their  ships  on  the  low  beach  between  their 
double  walls,  to  take  Labdalum,  an  Athenian  fort  on  the  northern 
edge  of  Epipolae,  and  make  a  third  counter-work  right  along 
Epipolae  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  the  north  of  the  circular 
fort.  The  Athenians  were  thus  reduced  to  such  a  plight  that, 
as  Nicias  said  in  his  despatch  towards  the  close  of  4x4,  they  were 
themselves  besieged  rather  than  besieging.  The  naval  prepara- 
tions of  the  Syracusans,  under  the  advice  of  Hermocrates,  had 
led  them,  too,  to  confidence  in  their  powers  of  giving  battle 
to  the  Athenian  fleet.  In  the  first  sea-fight,  which  took  place 
simultaneously  with  the  capture  of  Plemmyrium,  they  had  been 
unsuccessful;  but  in  the  spring  of  413  they  actually  won  a 
victory  over  the  Athenians  in  their  own  element. 

On  the  very  next  day,  however,  a  second  Athenian  fleet 
arrived  under  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  with  seventy-three 
ships  of  war  and  a  large  force  of  heavy  infantry  and  light  troops. 
The  despatch  of  this  expedition  seems  to  prove  an  almost  blind 
confidence  in  Nicias,  whose  request  to  be  superseded  the  Athenian 
people  refused  to  grant.  Demosthenes  decided  at  once  to  make 
a  grand  attack  on  Epipolae,  with  a  view  to  recovering  the 
Athenian  blockading  lines  and  driving  the  Syracusans  back 
within  the  city  walls.  The  assault  was  made  by  night  by  way 
of  Euryelus  under  the  imcertain  light  of  the  moon,  and  this 
circumstance  turned  what  was  very  nearly  a  successful  surprise 
into  a  ruinous  defeat.  The  affair  seems  to  have  been  well 
planned  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  well  executed;  but  the  Athenian 
van,  flushed  with  a  first  success,  their  ranks  broken  and  dis- 
ordered by  a  pursuit  of  the  enemy  over  rough  ground,  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss  by  a  body  of  heavy-armed  Boeotians, 
and  driven  back  in  disorder.  The  confusion  spread  to  the  troops 
behind  them,  and  the  action  ended  in  wild  flight  and  slaughter. 
The  army  was  now  thoroughly  out  of  heart,  and  Demosthenes 
was  for  at  once  breaking  up  the  camp,  embarking  the  troops, 
and  sailing  back  to  Athens.  (It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Spartans  were  all  this  time  in  occupation  of  Deceleia;  see  Pelo- 
ponnesian War.)  But  Nicias  could  not  bring  himself  to  face  the 
Athenian  people  at  home,  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  on  to  retire 
promptly  to  some  position  on  the  coast,  such  as  Catania  or 
Thapsus.  He  dallied  till  the  end  of  August,  many  weeks  after 
the  defeat,  when  the  coming  of  Syracusan  reinforcements  decided 
him  to  depart;  but  on  the  27th  of  that  month  was  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  insisted  on  a  dday 
of  almost  another  month.  His  fleet,  too,  lingered  uselessly  in 
the  harbour,  till  after  a  defeat  in  which  Eurymedon  perished, 
though  the  simultaneous  land  attack  was  unsuccessful.  The 
Syracusans  now  blocked  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  and 
the  Athenian  fleet,  after  a  frantic  effort  to  break  out  and  a 
desperate  conflict,  was  utterly  defeated  and  half  destroyed. 
The  broken  and  demoralized  army,  its  ranks  thinned  by  fever 
and  sickness,  at  last  began  its  hopeless  retreat,  attempting  to 


reach  Catania  by  a  circuitous  route;  but,  harassed  by  ther  numer- 
ous Syracusan  cavahy  and  darters,  after  a  few  days  of  <i^readful 
suffering,  it  was  forced  to  lay  down  its  arms.  The  Sy],*acusans 
sullied  the  glory  of  their  triumph  by  putting  Nicias  andj  Demos- 
thenes to  death,  and  huddling  their  prisoners  into  their  stone- 
quarries-^a  living  death,  dragged  out,  for  the  allies  frorn  Greece 
proper  to  the  space  of  seventy  days,  for  the  Athenians  thlemselves 
and  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Italy  for  six  months  longer.  Games 
called  Assinarian,  from  the  name  of  the  river  at  which  ^kp  final 
surrender  occurred,  were  instituted  to  commemorate  it.   \ 

Her  great  deliverance  and  victory  naturally  stirred  up  the 
energies  of  Syracuse  at  home  and  abroad.  Syracusan  and 
SelijDLuntine  ships  under  Hermocrates  now  play  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  warfare  between  Sparta  and  Athens  on  the  coast 
of  Asia.  Under  the  influence  of  Diodes  the  constitution  became 
a  stiU  more  confirmed  democracy,  some  at  least  of  the  magistracies 
being  filled  by  lot,  as  at  Athens  (Diod.  xiii.  31,  35;  Arist.  Pol.  v. 
3-6).  Diocles  appears  also  as  the  author  of  a  code  of  laws 
of  great  strictness,  which  was  held  in  such  esteem  that  later 
lawgivers  were  deemed  only  its  expounders.  Under  these 
influences  Hermocrates  was  banished  in  409;  he  submitted  to 
the  sentence,  notwithstanding  the  wishes  of  his  army.  He  went 
back  to  Sicily,  warred  with  Carthage  on  his  own  account,  and 
brought  back  the  bones  of  the  unburied  Syracusans  from 
Himera,  but  was  still  so  dreaded  that  the  people  banished  Diocles 
without  restoring  him.  In  407  he  was  slain  in  an  attempt  to 
enter  the  dty,  and  with  him  was  wounded  one  who  was  presently 
to  outstrip  both  rivals. 

This  was  Dionysius  (the  "  Elder  ")» son  of  another  Hermocrates 
and  an  adherent  of  the  aristocratic  party,  but  soon  afterwards 
a  demagogue,  though  suiH>orted  by  some  men  of  rank,  among 
them  the  hbtoiian  Philistus  (Diod.  xiii.  91,  92).  By  accusing 
the  generals  engaged  at  Acragas  in  the  war  against  Carthage, 
by  obtaining  the  restoration  of  exiles  (no  doubt  others  of  the 
partisans  of  Hermocrates),  by  high-handed  proceedings  at  Gda, 
he  secured  his  own  election  first  as  one  of  the  generals,  then  as 
sole  general  (or  with  a  nominal  colleague),  with  spedal  powers. 
He  next,  by  another  trick,  procured  from  a  military  assembly 
at  Leontini  a  vote  of  a  bodyguard;  he  hired  mercenaries  and 
in  406-405  came  back  to  S3n:acuse  as  tyrant  of  the  dty  (Diod. 
xiii.  91-96).  Dionysius  kept  his  power  till  his  death  thirty- 
eight  years  later  (367).  But  it  was  wdl-nigh  overthrown  bdore 
he  had  fully  grasped  it.  His  defeat  before  Gela  and  his  conse- 
quent decision  that  both  Gela  and  Camarina  should  be  evacuated, 
and  left  for  the  Carthaginians  to  plunder,  were  no  doubt  due 
to  previous  arrangement  with  the  latter.  His  enemies  in  the 
army,  chiefly  the  horsemen,  reached  Syracuse  before  him, 
plundered  his  house,  and  horribly  maltreated  his  wife.  He 
came  and  took  his  vengeance,  slaying  and  driving  out  his  enemies, 
who  established  themsdves  at  Aetna  (Diod.  xiii.  113).  In 
397  Syracuse  had  to  stand  a  siege  from  the  Carthaginians  under 
Himilco,  who  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  Olympieum,  but  his 
troops  in  the  nutrshes  below  suffered  from  pestilence,  and  a 
masterly  combined  attack  by  land  and  sea  by  Dionysius  ended 
in  his  utter  defeat.  Dicmysius,  however,  allowed  him  to  depart 
without  further  pressing  his  advantage.  This  revolution  and 
the  peace  with  the  Carthaginians  confirmed  Dionysius  in  the 
possession  of  Syracuse,  but  of  no  great  territory  beyond,  as 
Leontini  was  again  a  separate  dty.  It  left  Syracuse  the  one 
great  Hellenic  dty  of  Sidly,  which,  however  enslaved  at  home, 
was  at  least  independent  of  the  barbarian.  Dionysius  was  able, 
like  Gdo,  though  with  less  success  and  less  honour,  to  take  up 
the  r61e  of  the  champion  of  Hellas. 

During  the  long  tyranny  of  Dionysius  the  dty  grew  greatly 
in  size,  population  and  grandeur.  In  fact  the  free  Greek  dties 
and  communities,  in  both  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  were  sacri- 
ficed to  Syracuse;  there  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Greek 
world  in  the  West  were  concentrated.  The  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Gda  and  Camarina  in  the  disastrous  year  405  had,  at 
the  prompting  of  Dionysius,  taken  refuge  at  Syracuse.  Gda 
had  in  the  previous  year  received  the  fugitive  inhabitants 
of   Acragas  (Agrigentum),  which   had   been   sacked   by   the 
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Carthaginians.  Syracuse  thus  absorbed  three  of  the  diief  Greek 
cities  of  Sicily.  It  received  large  accessions  from  some  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  southern  Italy,  from  Hlpponium  on  its  west  and 
Caulonia  on  its  east  coast,  both  of  whidi  Dionysius  captured  in 
389  B.C.  There  had  also  been  an  influx  of  free  citizens  from 
Rhegium.  At  the  time  of  the  Athenian  siege  Syracuse  consisted 
of  two  quarters— the  island  and  the  "outer  dty"  of  Thucydides, 
generally  known  as  Achradina,  and  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the 
north  and  east,  with  the  adjoining  suburbs  of  Apollo  Temenites 
farther  inland  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  slopes  of  Epipolae 
and  Tyche  west  ol  the  north-west  comer  of  Adiradina.  Diony- 
sius largely  extended  the  fortifications.  The  island  (Ortygia) 
had  been  provided  with  its  own  defences,  converted,  in  fact,  into 
a  separate  stronghold,  with  a  fort  to  serve  specially  as  a  magazine 
of  com,  and  with  a  citadel  or  acropolis  which  stood  apart  and 
might  be  hdd  as  a  last  refuge.  Dionysius,  to  make  himself 
perfectly  safe,  drove  out  a  number  of  the  old  inhabitants  and 
turned  the  place  into  a  barracks,  he  himself  living  in  the  citadel. 
For  any  unpopolarity  he  may  have  thus  incurred  he  seems  to 
have  made  up  by  his  great  works  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
Profiting  by  the  experience  gained  during  the  Athenian  siege, 
he  included  in  his  new  lines  the  whole  plateau  of  Epipolae,  with 
a  strong  fortress  at  Euryelus,  its  ax)ex  on  the  west;  the  total 
length  of  the  outicr  lines  (excluding  the  fortifications  of  the  island) 
has  been  calculated  at  about  12  m.  The  material  (limestone) 
was  quarried  on  the  spot.  Each  quarter  of  the  dty  had  its  own 
distinct  defences,  and  Syracuse  was  now  the  most  splendid 
and  the  best  fortified  of  all  Greek  cities.  Its  naval  power,  too, 
was  vastly  increased;  the  docks  were  enlarged;  and  200  new 
warships  were  built.  Besides  the  triremes,  or  vessels  with  three 
banks  of  oars,  we  hear  of  quadnremes  and  quinqueremes  with 
four  and  five  banks  of  oars — ^larger  and  taller  and  more  massive 
ships  than  had  yet  been  used  in  Greek  sea  warfare.  The  fleet 
cf  Dionysius  was  the  most  powerful  in  the  Mediterranean.  It 
was  doubtless  fear  and  hatred  of  Carthage,  from  which  dty  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  had  suflFered  so  much,  that  urged  the  Syracusans 
to  acquiesce  in  the  enormous  expenditure  which  they  must  have 
incurred  under  the  rule  of  Dionyaus.  Much,  too,  was  done  for 
the  beauty  of  the  dty  as  well  as  for  its  strength  and  defence. 
Several  new  temples  were  built,  and  gymnasia  erected  outside 
the  walls  near  the  banks  of  the  Anapus  (Diod.  xv.  13). 

"  Fastened  by  chains  of  adamant "  was  the  boastful  phrase 
in  which  Dionysius  described  his  empire;  but  under  his  son,  the 
younger  Dionysiiis — an  easy,  good-natured,  unpractical  man — 
a  reaction  set  in  amongst  the  restless  citizens  of  Sjrracuse,  which, 
with  its  vast  and  mixed  populations,  must  have  been  full  of 
elements  of  turbulence  and  faction.  But  the  burdensome  expendi- 
ture of  the  late  reign  would  be  enough  to  account  for  a  good  deal 
of  discontent.  A  remarkable  man  now  comes  to  the  front — Dion, 
the  friend  and  dlsdple  of  Plato — and  for  a  time  the  tmsted 
political  adviser  of  his  nephew  Dionysius.  Dion's  idea  seems  to 
have  been  to  make  Dionysius  something  like  a  constitutional 
sovereign,  and  with  this  view  he  brought  him  into  contact  with 
Plato.  All  went  well  for  a  time;  but  Dionysius  had  Philistus 
and  others  about  him,  who  were  opposed  to  any  kind  of  liberal 
reform,  and  the  result  was  the  banishment  of  Dion  from  Syracuse 
as  a  dangerous  innovator.  Ten  years  afterwards,  in  357,  the 
exile  entered  Achradina  a  victor,  welcomed  by  the  dtizens  as 
a  deliverer  both  of  themselves  and  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily 
generally.  A  siege  and  blockade,  with  confused  fighting  and 
alternate  victory  and  defeat,  and  all  the  horrors  of  fire  and 
slaughter,  followed,  till  Dion  made  himself  finally  master  of 
the  mainland  city.  Ortygia,  provisions  failing,  was  also  soon 
surrendered.  Dion's  rule  lasted  only  three  years,  for  he  perished 
in  354  by  the  hand  of  a  Syracusan  assassin.  It  was,  in  fact, 
after  all  his  professions,  little  better  than  a  military  despotism. 
The  tyrant's  stronghold  in  the  island  was  left  standing. 

Of  what  took  place  in  S3rracuse  during  the  next  ten  years  we 
know  but  little.  The  yoimger  Dionysius  came  back  and  from 
his  island  fortress  again  oppressed  the  citizens;  the  plight  of  the 
dty,  torn  by  faction  and  conflicts  and  plundered  by  foreign 
troops,  was  so  utterly  wretched  that  all  Greek  life  seemed  on  the 


verge  of  extinction  (Plato,  Bpist.  vin.).*  Sidly,  too,  was  again 
menaced  by  Carthage.  Syracuse,  in  its  extremity,  asked  help 
from  the  mother-dty,  Cbrinth;  and  now  appears  on  the  scene 
one  of  the  noblest  figures  in  Greek  history,  Timoleon  (g.v.).  To 
him  Syracuse  owed  her  deliverance  from  the  younger  Dionysius 
and  from  Hicetas,  who  hdd  the  rest  of  Syracuse,  and  to  him 
both  Sjrracuse  and  the  Sidlian  Greeks  owed  a  decisive  triumph 
over  Carthage  and  the  safe  possession  of  Sicily  west  of  the  river 
Halycus,  the  largest  portion  of  the  island.  From  343  to  337 
he  was  supreme  at  Syracuse,  with  the  hearty  good  will  of 'the 
dtizens.  The  younger  Dionysius  had  been  allowed  to  retire 
to  Corinth;  his  island  fortress  was  destroyed  and  replaced  by 
a  court  of  justice.  Syracuse  rose  again  out  of  her  desolation — 
grass,  it  is  said,  grew  in  her  streets — and,  with  an  influx  of  a 
multitude  of  new  colonists  from  Greece  and  from  towns  of  Sicily 
and  Italy,  once  more  became  a  prosperous  dty.  Timoleon, 
having  accomplished  his  work,  accepted  the  position  of  a 
private  dtizen,  though,  practically,  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  the  mler  of  the  Syracusan  people.  After  his  death  (337)  a 
splendid  monument,  with  porticoes  and  gymnasia  surrounding 
it,  known  as  the  Timoleonteum,  was  raised  at  the  public  cost 
to  his  honour. 

In  the  interval  of  twenty  years  between  the  death  of  Timoleon 
and  the  rise  of  Agathodes  (q.v.)  to  power  another  revolution 
at  Syracuse  transferred  the  government  to  an  oligarchy  of  600 
leading  citizens.  All  we  know  is  the  bare  fact.  It  was  shortly 
after  this  revolution,  in  317,  that  Agathodes  with  a  body  of 
mercenaries  from  Campania  and  a  host  of  exiles  from  the  Greek 
cities,  backed  up  by  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar,  who  was  in 
friendly  relations  with  the  Syracusan  oligarchy,  became  a  tyrant 
or  despot  of  the  city,  assuming  subsequently,  on  the  strength 
of  his  successes  against  Carthage,  the  title  of  king.  Syracuse 
passed  through  another  reign  of  terror;  the  new  despot  pro- 
claimed himself  the  champion  of  popular  government,  and  had 
the  senate  and  the  heads  of  the  oligarchical  party  massacred 
wholesale.  He  seems  to  have  had  popular  manners,  for  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  people  gave  him  absolute  control  over 
the  fortunes  of  Syracuse.  His  wars  in  Sidly  and  Africa  left 
him  time  to  do  something  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  dtizens 
at  the  expense  of  the  rich,  as  well  as  to  erect  new  fortifications 
and  public  buildings;  and  under  his  strong  government  Syracuse 
seems  to  have  been  at  least  quiet  and  orderly.  After  his  death 
in  289  comes  another  miserable  and  obscure  period  of  revolution 
and  despotism,  in  which  Greek  life  was  dying  out;  and  but  for 
the  brief  intervention  of  Pyrrhus  in  278  Syracuse,  and  indeed 
all  Sicily,  would  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Carthaginians. 

A  better  time  began  under  Hiero  II.,  who  had  fought  under 
Pyrrhus  and  who  rose  from  the  rank  of  general  of  the  S3n:acusan 
army  to  be  tyrant — king,  as  he  came  to  be  soon  styled — about 
270.  During  his  reign  of  over  fifty  years,  ending  probably 
in  216,  Syracuse  enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  seems  to  have  grown 
greatly  in  wealth  and  population.  Hiero's  rule  was  kindly  and 
enlightened,  combining  good  order  with  a  fair  share  of  liberty 
and  self-government.  His  financial  legislation  was  careful  and 
considerate;  his  laws^  as  to  the  customs  and  the  com  tithes 
were  accepted  and  maintained  under  the  Roman  government, 
and  one  of  the  many  bad  acts  of  the  notorious  Verres,  according 
to  Cicero,  was  to  set  them  aside  (Cic.  In  Verr,  ii.  13,  iii.  8). 
It  was  a  time,  too,  for  great  public  works — works  for  defence  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Lesser  Harbour  between  the  island  and 
Achradina,  and  temples  and  gymnasia.  Hiero  through  his 
long  reign  was  the  stanch  friend  and  ally  of  Rome  in  her  stmggles 
with  Carthage;  but  his  paternal  despotism,  under  which  Greek 
life  and  civilization  at  Syracuse  had  greatly  flourished,  was 
unfortunately  succeeded  by  the  mle  of  a  man  who  wholly 
reversed  his  policy. 

Hieronymus,  the  grandson  of  Hiero,  thought  fit  to  ally  himself 
with  Carthage;  he  did  not  live,  however,  to  see  the  mischief  he 
had  done,  for  he  fell  in  a  conspiracy  which  he  had  wantonly 
provoked  by  his  arrogance  and  aruelty.     There  was  a  fierce 

*  The  laws  of  Hiero  are  often  mentioned  with  approval  in  Cicero's 
speeches  against  Verres. 
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popular  outbreak  and  more  bloodshed;  the  consphators  were 
put  to  death  and  Hiero's  family  was  murdered;  whilst  the 
Carthaginian  faction,  under  the  pretence  of  delivering  the  city 
from  its  tyrants,  got  the  upper  hand  and  drew  the  citizens  into 
open  defiance  of  Rome.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  was  then  in 
command  of  the  Roman  army  in  Sicily,  and  he  threatened  the 
Syracusans  with  attack  unless  they  would  get  rid  of  Epicydes 
and  Hippocrates,  the  heads  of  the  anti-Roman  faction.  Epicydes 
did  his  best  to  stir  up  the  citizens  of  Leontini  against  Rome  and 
the  Roman  party  at  Syracuse.  Marcellus,  therefore,  struck  his 
first  blow  at  Leontini^  which  was  quickly  stormed;  and  the  tale 
of  the  horrors  of  the  sack  was  at  once  carried  to  Sjnracuse  and 
roused  the  anger  of  its  population,  who  could  not  but  sympathize 
with  their  near  neighbours,  Greeks  like  themselves.  ITie  general 
feeling  was  now  against  any  negotiations  with  the  Roman 
general,  and,  putting  themselves  imder  Epicydes  and  Hippocrates, 
they  closed  their  gates  on  him.  Marcellus,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  negotiate,  began  the  siege  in  regular  form  (214  B.C.) 
by  both  land  and  sea,  establishing  a  camp  on  Polichne,  where 
stood  the  old  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus;  but  he  made  bis  chief 
assault  on  the  northern  side  and  on  the  defences  of  Tyche, 
particularly  at  the  Hexapylum,  the  entrance  facing  Megara  and 
Leontini.  His  assault  seawards  was  made  mainly  on  Achradina,^ 
but  the  dty  was  defended  by  a  numerous  soldiery  and  by 
what  seems  to  have  been  still  more  formidable,  the  ingenious 
contrivances  of  Archimedes,  whose  engines  dealt  havoc  among 
the  Roman  ships,  and  frustrated  the  attack  on  the  fortifications 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  Epipolae  (Liv.  xxiv.  34).  Marcellus 
had  recourse  to  a  blockade,  but  Carthaginian  vessels  from  time 
to  time  contrived  to  throw  in  supplies.  At  length  treachery 
began  to  work  within.  Information  was  given  him  in  the  spring 
of  212  (two  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  siege)  that 
the  Syracusans  were  celebrating  a  great  festival  to  Artemis; 
making  use  of  this  opportunity,  he  forced  the  Hexapylum 
entrance  by  night  and  established  himself  in  Tyche  and  on  the 
heights  of  Epipolae.  The  strong  fortress  of  Euryelus  held  out 
for  a  time,  but,  being  now  isolated,  it  soon  had  to  surrender. 
The  "  outer  "  and  the  "  inner  "  city  of  Thucydides  still  held 
out,  whilst  a  Carthaginian  fleet  was  moored  off  Achradina  and 
Carthaginian  troops  were  encamped  on  the  spot.  But  a  pesti- 
lence broke  out  in  the  autimm  of  212,  which  swept  them  clean 
away,  and  thinned  the  Roman  ranks.  The  ships  sailed  away  to 
Carthage;  on  their  way  back  to  Syracuse  with  supplies  they 
could  not  get  beyond  Cape  Pachynus  owing  to  adverse  winds, 
and  they  were  confronted  by  a  Roman  fleet.  All  hope  for  the  dty 
being  now  at  an  end,  the  Syracusans  threw  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  Marcellus;  but  Achradina  and  the  island  still  held  out 
for  a  brief  space  under  the  Syracusan  mercenaries,  till  one  of 
thdr  officers,  a  Spaniard,  betrayed  the  latter  position  to  the 
enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  Achradina  was  carded  and 
taken.  Marcellus  gave  the  dty  up  to  plimder  (Liv.  xxv.  31), 
and  the  art  treasures  in  which  it  was  so  rich — ^many  of  the  choicest 
of  them,  no  doubt — ^were  conveyed  to  Rome.  Archimedes 
perished  in  the  confusion  of  the  sack  while  he  was  calmly 
pursuing  his  studies  (Liv.  xxv.  31). 

Syracuse  was  now  simply  one  of  the  provindal  dties  of  Rome's 
empire,  and  its  history  is  henceforward  merged  in  that  of  Sicily. 
It  retained  much  of  its  Greek  character  and  many  of  its  finest 
public  buildings,  even  after  the  havoc  wrought  by  Marcellus. 
Its  importance  and  historic  assodations  naturally  marked  it 
out  as  the  residence  of  the  Roman  praetor  or  governor  of  Sicily. 
Cicero  often  speaks  of  it  as  a  particularly  splendid  and  beautiful 
dty,  as  still  in  his  own  day  the  seat  of  art  and  culture  {Tusc, 
V.  66;  De  deor,  not.  iii.  81;  De  rep,  i.  21),  and  in  his  speeches 
against  Verres  (iv.  52,  53)  he  gives  an  elaborate  description 
of  its  four  quarters  (Achradina,  Neapolis,  Tyche,  the  island). 
It  seems  to  have  suffered  in  the  dvil  wars  at  the  hands  of  Sextus 
Pompeius,  the  son  of  the  triumvir,  who  for  a  short  time  was 
master  of  Sicily;  to  repair  the  mischief,  new  settlers  were  sent 

*  This  statement  made  by  Polybius  (viii.  5)  is  almost  incredible. 
Livy's  account  of  the  siege,  too,  is  full  of  topographical  difiiculties 
(Lupus,  214  sqq.). 


by  Augustus  in  21  B.C.,  and  established  in  the  island  and  in 
the  immediately  adjoining  part  of  Achradina  (Strabo  vi.  270). 
It  was  he  who  probably  constructed  the  amphitheatre.  Tadtus, 
in  a  passing  mention  of  it  (Ann.  xiii.  49),  says  that  permission 
was  granted  to  the  Syracusans  under  Nero  to  exceed  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  gladiators  in  thdr  shows.  Caligula  restored 
its  decayed  walls  and  some  of  its  famous  temples  (Suetonius, 
Calig.  21).  In  the  4th  century  it  is  named  by  the  poet  Ausonius 
in  his  Ordo  nohUium  urhium^  chiefly,  perhaps,  on  the  strength 
of  its  historic  memories.  In  665  Heraclius  Constans  fixed  his 
capital  here,  but  owing  to  his  oppressive  government  was 
assassinated  in  668.  Syracuse  has  been  a  place  of  comparativdy 
little  importance  since  the  year  878,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens  xmder  Ibrahim  ibn  Ahmad. 

Archaeology. — The  medieval  and  modem  town  of  Syracuse 
(with  the  exception  of  a  new  quarter  which  has  sprung  up  since 
the  construction  of  the  railway  between  the  station  and  the 
island)  is  confined  to  the  island.  This  contains  the  remains 
of  two  Doric  temples.  The  older,  belonging  probably  to  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  appears,  from  an  inscription 
on  the  uppermost  step,  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Apollo.  It 
was  a  peripteral  hexastyle,  and  must  have  had  at  least  nineteen 
colimms  at  the  sides;  the  portion  excavated  shows  that  its  total 
width  is  74i  ft.,  the  width  of  the  cella  38J  ft.,  the  lower  diameter 
of  the  columns  6}  ft.  The  other  temple,  into  which  the  cathedral 
was  built  in  a.d.  640,  is  to  be  dated  after  440  B.C.  It  was  a 
peripteral  hexastyle  of  thirty-six  columns,  with  a  total  length 
of  160J  ft.  and  a  total  breadth  of  72  ft.;  the  columns  have  a 
lower  diameter  of  sf  ft.,  and  the  inter-columniation  is  13}  ft. 
It  is  generally  regarded  as  the  temple  of  Athena. 

Near  the  west  coast  of  the  island  is  the  famous  fountain  of 
Arethusa.'  According  to  the  legend,  the  nymph  Arethusa 
was  changed  into  the  foimtain  by  Artemis  to  deliver  her  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  liver-god  Alpheus  {q.v,) ;  and  the  spring,  which 
was  fresh  until  an  earthquake  broke  the  barrier  and  let  in  the 
salt  water,  was  supposed  to  be  actually  connected  with  the  river. 
There  are  interesting  remains  of  medieval  architecture  in  the 
closely  built  town  with  its  narrow  streets;  the  beautiful  14th- 
century  windows  of  the  Palazzo  Montalto  may  be  especially 
noticed,  and  also  the  13th-century  Castello  Mainace  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island.  The  town  also  contains  the 
archaeological  museum,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Orsi,  is  now  the  best  arranged  in  the  island.  The  dis- 
coveries of  recent  years  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Sidly, 
induding  especially  the  objects  found  in  Sicel  and  Greek  ceme- 
teries, may  be  studied  here.  The  isthmus  connecting  the  island 
with  the  mainland,  which  was  defended  by  strong  fortifications 
erected  by  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  (now  demolished),  does 
not  occupy  the  site  of  the  mole  erected  in  the  6th  or  7th  century 
B.C.,  which  may  be  recognized  as  having  run  due  north  from  the 
north  point  of  the  island  to  the  mainland  near  the  ferry  of 
S.  Lucia.'  The  Little  Harbour  was  thus  in  origin  merdy  a  recess 
of  the  Great  Harbour;  and  it  was  probably  Gdo  who  was 
responsible  for  making  it  an  independent  port,  by  establishing 
the  crossing  to  the  island  in  its  present  position.  On  the  land- 
ward side  of  the  new  isthmus  was  the  Agora,  in  which  remains 
of  a  colonnade  of  the  Roman  period  have  been  found.  To  the 
west  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  building  of  the  Roman 
period,  probably  a  palaestra  with  a  small  Odeum  attached. 
To  the  W.N.W.  is  the  so-called  Piano  del  Fusco,  an  extensive 
necropolis,  in  which  over  six  hundred  tombs,  mostly  of  the 
7th  and  6th  centuries  B.C.,  have  been  found.^  This  necropohs 
was  included  within  the  defensive  wall  of  Dionysius,  a  portion 
of  which,  no  less  than  18}  ft.  thick,  was  found  in  1886  nmning 
diagonally  across  the  new  cemetery,  and  in  1903  an  outwork 
in  front  of  it  was  discovered  (P.  Orsi,  in  Notizie  degli  scavi^ 
i903»  517)-    East  of  this  point  it  probably  followed  the  edge 

'  The  name  is  a  widespread  Greek  name  for  a  spring. 

'  Lupus,  Topographie  von  Syrakus,  26,  88,  91.  Near  the  ferry  are 
a  row  of  long  paraflel  cuttings  in  the  rock,  which  must  be  remains 
of  the  ancient  docks,  each  bemg  intended  to  take  a  ship. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  haidly  any  tombs  of  the  5th  century  B.C. 
have  come  to  light. 
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of  the  low  terrace  above  the  marsh  (the  ancient  Lysimeleia),^ 
while  in  the  other  direction  it  ran  N.N.W.,  making  straight 
for  the  western  edge  of  the  gorge  known  as  the  Portella  del 
Fusco,  which  was  thus  included  within  the  fortifications,  as  it 
would  otherwise  have  afforded  a  means  of  access  to  the  enemy. 
Here  the  wall  gained  the  top  of  the  cliffs  which  mark  the  southern 
edge  of  the  plateau  of  Epipolae,  which  from  this  point  onwards 
it  followed  as  far  as  Eurydus.  The  south  wall  of  Epipolae, 
considerable  remains  of  which  exist,  shows  traces  of  different 
periods  in  its  construction,  and  was  probably  often  restored.* 
It  is  built  of  rectangular  blocks  of  limestone  generally  quarried 
on  the  spot,  about  5}  ft.  bng,  2  ft.  high  and  2J  ft.  deep.  The 
thickness  of  the  wall  averages  10  ft.,  but  varies  3  or  4  ft.  each 
way.  The  point  where  the  terrace  of  Epipolae  narrows  down 
to  a  ridge  about  60  yds.  wide,  which  is  its  only  link  with  the 
hills  to  the  west,  had  thrice  proved  during  the  Athenian  siege 
to  be  the  key  to  Syracuse.  It  now  bears  the  ruins  of  a  mighty 
fortress,  finer  than  that  which  defends  the  entrance  to  the 
acropolis  of  Selinus — the  most  imposing,  indeed,  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Greek  period — which  there  is  no  doubt  is 
the  work  of  Dionysius.  The  total  length  of  the  works  is  about 
440  yds.  In  front  of  the  castle  proper  are  three  ditches,  the 
innermost  of  which  can  be  reached  from  the  interior  of  the 
castle  by  a  complicated  system  of  underground  passages.  The 
front  of  the  castle  is  formed  by  five  massive  towers:  behind 
it  are  two  walled  courtyards,  to  the  north  of  the  easternmost 
of  which  is  the  well-guarded  main  entrance  to  the  plateau  of 
Epipolae  (narrower  minor  entrances  are  to  be  seen  on  both 
the  north  and  the  south  sides)  communicating  by  a  long  under- 
ground passage  with  the  inner  ditch  in  front  of  the  castle  proper. 
That  this  point  is  to  be  identified  with  Euryelus  is  now  generally 
admitted  (see  Lupus,  125-127;  Freeman,  iii.  66i).  Earlier 
writers  make  this  the  site  of  Labdalum,  and  put  Euryelus 
farther  west;  but  Labdalum  must  be  sought  somewhat  farther 
east,  near  the  northern  edge  of  the  plateau,  in  a  point  not  visible 
from  the  Athenian  central  fort  (ic6«Xo$)  with  a  view  over  Megara 
— not  therefore  in  the  commanding  position  of  Dionysius's  fort, 
with  an  uninterrupted  view  on  all  sides.  On  the  north  side  of 
Epipolae  the  cliffs  are  somewhat  more  abrupt;  here  the  wall, 
of  a  similar  construction  to  that  on  the  south,  is  also  traceable: 
but  here  it  is  apparently  aU  of  one  period.  It  is,  indeed, 
recorded  by  Diodorus  that  Dionysius  built  the  north  wall  from 
Euryelus  to  the  Hexapylon  in  twenty  days  for  a  length  of  2}  m., 
employing  60,000  peasants  and  6000  yoke  of  oxen  for  the 
transport  of  the  blocks.  Several  smaller  entrances  are  to  be 
seen  in  it,  as  in  the  south  wall:  among  them  one  with  a  series  of 
inclined  planes  cut  in  the  rock,  which  leads  to  an  ancient  road 
running  south-east  to  the  nei^bourhood  of  the  theatre.  The 
Hexapylon  plays  an  important  part  in  the  Roman  siege  of  Syra- 
cuse. It  was  the  main  entrance  on  the  north,  and  no  doubt 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  so-called  Scala  Greca,  where  the 
modern  highroad  leaves  the  plateau.'  This  highroad,  which 
probably  follows  an  ancient  line,  may  be  reasonably  held  to  mark 
the  west  boundary  of  Tyche.  Five  hundred  yards  to  the  east 
of  it  an  interesting  postern  was  discovered  in  1895  (Orsi,  in 
NoHzie  degli  scavi,  1893,  168),  at  the  point  where  the  wall 
leaves  the  edge  of  the  plateau  and  begins  to  follow  the  sea-coast; 
and  half  a  mile  farther  on  we  reach  the  deep  gorge  of  S.  Bonagia 
(more  correctly  Panagia),  which  here  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Tyche  and  Achradina.  The  west  boundary  of  Achradina 
is  marked  farther  south  by  a  perpendicular  cutting  in  the  rock, 
on  the  top  of  which  a  wall  must  have  run  (see  above) .  To  the  east 
of  the  gorge  the  wall  still  follows  the  edge  of  low  diffs  of  the 
coast,  and  continues  to  do  so  all  along  the  east  side  of  Achradina 

^The  date  of  the  fragment  of  city  wall  immediately  to  the 
north-east  of  the  so-called  palaestra  is  uncertain;  it  is  therefore 
doubtful  whether  it  can  belong  to  this  system  of  defences  (Lupus, 
pp.  308,  331). 

*  As  to  the  question  whether  it  was  finished  at  the  time  of  the 
Carthaginian  invasion  of  397  B.C.,  see  Freeman,  iv.  55.  In  any  case 
it  must  have  been  completea  by  385  B.C. 

*  Here  are  numerous  caves  \n  the  rock,  used  for  the  worship  of 
Artemis. 


as  far  as  the  Little  Harbour.    On  this  side  traces  of  it  are  very 
scanty,  as  the  sea-spray  has  eaten  away  the  stone. 

The  most  important  buildings  of  which  we  have  any  remains 
are  to  be  found  in  the  lower  part  of  Achradina  and  in  Neapolis, 
a  quarter  of  which  we  hear  first  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  and 
which  at  first  was  confined  to  the  lower  ground  below  Temenites, 
but  in  Roman  times  induded  it  and  the  theatre  also  (Lupus, 
168),  though  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  theatre  to  the  upper- 
most part  of  the  plateau.  In  lower  Achradina  remains  of 
Roman  private  houses  have  been  found,  and  it  is  in  this 
district  that  the  early  Christians^  constructed  their  catacombs. 
Those  which  are  entered  from  near  the  12th-century  church  of 
S.  Giovanni,  situated  near  an  andent  temple,  are  extensive  and 
important,  and  indude  the  andent  crypt  of  S.  Marcianus,  and 
the  type  is  different  from  that  of  the  Roman  catacombs,  the 
galleries  being  far  larger  (partly  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the 
limestone  in  which  they  are  excavated),  and  having  circular 
chambers  at  the  points' of  junction.  In  Neapolis,  on  the  other 
hand,  public  buildings  predominate.  The  temple  of  Apollo 
Temenites  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  the  theatre,  entirdy 
hewn  in  the  rock,  is  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  the  largest  in  Sicily, 
being  about  146  yds.  in  diameter,  and  having  about  sixty  rows 
of  seats;  the  deven  lower  tiers  were  originally  covered  with 
marble.  Each  of  the  nine  cunei  bore  a  name:  the  inscriptions  of 
five  of  them,  still  preserved  on  the  rock,  are  in  honour  of  2^us, 
Heracles,  King  Hiero  II.,  his  wife  Philistis,  and  his  daughter- 
in-law  Nereis.  Of  the  stage  nothing  but  cuttings  in  the  rock 
for  foundations  are  visible.  The  situation  is  well  chosen,  com- 
manding a  splendid  view  over  the  Great  Harbour.  Not  far 
off  to  the  south-east  is  the  amphitheatre,  probably  erected  by 
Augustus  when  he  founded  a  colony  at  Syracuse;  it  is  partly 
cut  in  the  rock  and  partly  built.  It  is  inferior  in  size  only  to 
the  Colosseum  and  the  amphitheatres  of  Capua  and  Verona, 
measuring  about  153  by  130  yds.  over  all:  the  arena  is  76  by 
43  yds.  To  the  west  of  the  amphitheatre  is  the  foundation  of 
the  great  altar  erected  by  Hiero  II.  (Diod.  xvi.  83),  217  yds. 
long  by  24  wide,  and  about  6  yds.  in  height.  To  the  north- 
west of  the  theatre  a  winding  road  ascends  through  the  rock, 
with  comparatively  late  tomb  chambers  on  each  side  of  it.  In 
this  district  are  seen  hundreds  oi  small  niches  cut  in  the  rock, 
as  a  rule  about  2  ft.  square  and  a  few  inches  deep,  which  served 
for  containing  inscriptions  or  reliefs,  sometimes  of  a  sepulchral 
character,  but  sometimes  relating  to  the  cult  of  a  divinity. 
Many  of  them  are  also  found  in  the  quarries  (Oral,  in  NoPizie 
degli  scavi,  1904,  277).  Both  the  districts  just  described  also 
contain  huge  quarries,  the  famous  Lautumiae  (from  Gr.  'hMs, 
stone,  and  rc/xcTi^,  to  cut;  hence  Xarojula,  quarry)  of  Syracuse, 
over  100  ft.  deep  and  of  great  extent  (though  through  the 
collapse  of  the  pillars  supporting  the  imdermined  rock  they 
have  become  still  larger  than  they  were  in  andent  times).  They 
are  now  overgrown  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  upper 
plateau  (Achradina,  Tyche,  Epipolae  itself)  is  now  larg^y 
ciiltivated  at  the  east  end,  less  so  at  the  west  end.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  subterranean  aqueducts  by  which  the  dty  was 
supplied^  (see  Aqueducts),  and  by  a  few  andent  roads,  but 
contains  practically  no  remains  of  andent  buildings.  Cuttings 
in  the  rock  for  the  foundations  of  such  are  numerous  round  the 
south  edge  of  Temenites  and  Achradina,  and  are  to  be  seen  at 
various  points  near  the  dty  wall.  But  otherwise  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  edifices  of  andent  Syracuse  is  most  striking. 

We  have  already  seen  that  immediatdy  outside  Lower 
Neapolis  on  the  south  the  marshes  of  Lysimekia  begin,  which 
proved  fatal  to  more  than  one  besieging  force.  They  are 
traversed  by  the  Anapus,  with  its  tributary  the  Cyane,  the 
latter  famous  for  the  papyrus  planted  by  the  Arabs,  which  here 
alone  in  Europe  grows  wild  in  the  stream.  To  the  south  of  the 
Anapus  is  the  hill  of  Polichne,  on  which  stood  the  Olympidum, 
attributed  on  stylistic  grounds  to  581  B.C.     Its  monolithic 

*St  Paul  tarried  at  Syracuse  three  days  on  his  way  to  Rome 
(Acts  xxviiL   12). 

*  A  large  reservoir  of  the  Greek  period  exists  under  the  present 
railway  station  (Notizie  degli  scavi,  1904,  280I 
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columns,  of  which  two  are  still  standing,  are  about  21  ft.  in 
height  and  6  ft.  in  lower  diameter:  its  length  is  estimated  at 
197  ft.,  its  breadth  at  66}  ft.  (Orsi,  in  MonutnerUi  dei  Lincei, 
1903,  xiii.  369).  The  hill  was  frequently  occupied  in  attacks 
on  Syracuse  by  the  besieging  force.  It  is  not,  however, 
defensible  in  the  rear:  hence  Dionysius's  success  against  the 
Carthaginians.  The  hill  of  Dascon  is  to  be  sought  a  trifle  to 
the  south-east,  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Great  Harbour,  at  the  Pimta  Caderini.  From  this 
point  southwards  the  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour,  previously 
low  and  marshy,  begins  to  rise,  imtil  the  rocky  promontory  of 
Plemmyrium  is  reached,  which  closes  it  on  the  south.  Here 
Sicel  tombs  have  been  foimd,  in  some  of  which  it  appears 
that  the  Athenian  dead  were  hastily  buried  (Freeman  iii. 
365,  n.  i),  while  a  colossal  tomb,  attributable  also  to  the  time 
of  the  Athenian  invasion,  was  found  there  in  1899. 

See  A.  Holm  and  F.  S.  and  C.  Cavailari,  Topografia  archeologica 
di  Siracusa  (Palermo,  1883),  or  the  more  handy  German  tianslation 
by  B.  Lupus,  Topografkie  von  Syrakus  (Strassbuig,  1887);  P.  Orsi, 
in  AtU  del  cangresso  at  scienze  storiche,  ^.  181  (Kome,  1904),  and 
in  NoUsie  desU  scavi,  passim;  E.  Mauceri,  Siracusa  (Palermo,  1904); 
J.  Fahrerand  V.Schultze,  "  DiealtchristlichenGrabstattenSiziliens," 
Jahrbuch  des  k,  d,  arch,  Inst,;  Erg&nzungsheft,  vii.  17  sc^q. 
(Berlin,  1907).  In  the  hills  to  the  west  of  Syracuse  many  Sicel 
villages  must  have  existed ;  cemeteries  of  the  second  and  third  period 
have  been  found  at  Pantalica  15  m.  to  the  north-west,  with  the  ruins 
of  the  habitation  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  of  the  second  at 
Cassibile,  10  m.  S.S.W.  (see  Orsi  in  MonutnerUi  dei  Lincei  (1809) 
ix.33.146).  (E.A.F.  ;T.As.) 

SYRACUSE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Onondaga  county, 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  Onondaga 
Lake,  about  75  m.  E.  of  Rochester  and  about  150  m.  W.  of 
Albany.  Pop.  (1880),  51,792;  (1890),  88,143;  (1900),  108,374, 
of  whom  23,757  were  foreign-born  (including  7865  German, 
5717  Irish,  2393  English  Canadian  and  2383  English)  and 
1034  were  negroes;  (1910,  census),  137,249.  Area  (1906), 
16-62  sq.  m.  Syracuse  is  served  by  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River,  the  West  Shore,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  raUways,  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  C)swego  Canal, 
which  joins  the  Erie  within  the  dty  limits,  and  by  several 
electric  inter-urban  lines.  The  city  is  built  on  high  ground  in  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills  surrounding  the  lake,  which  is  a  beautiful 
body  of  clear  water,  5  m.  long  by  ij  m.  broad  at  its  widest 
point.  Of  the  residential  streets,  James  Street,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  city,  is  the  most  attractive.  Salina  Street 
is  the  principal  business  thoroughfare.  The  park  system  com- 
prises more  than  fifty  parks  and  squares,  with  a  total  area  of 
278  acres.  The  largest  and  most  noteworthy  are  Burnet  park 
(about  100  acres),  on  high  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  city, 
Lincoln  park,  occupying  a  heavily  wooded  ridge  in  the  east, 
and  Schiller,  Kirk  and  Frazer  parks.  A  boulevard  runs  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  A  fine  water-supply  controlled  by  the 
city  is  obtained  from  Skaneateles  Lake,  18  m.  distant,  by  a 
gravity  system  which  cost  $5,000,000;  and  the  dty  has  an 
intercepting  sewer  system. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  churches  of  Syracuse  are  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception — 
S3rracu8e  became  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  1887 
—and  St  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal,  the  first  Presbyterian, 
first  Methodist  Episcopal,  Dutch  Reformed  and  May  Memorial 
(Unitarian)  churches,  the  last  erected  in  memory  of  Samuel 
Joseph  May  (1797-1871),  a  famous  anti-slavery  leader,  pastor 
of  the  church  in  1845-1868,  and  author  of  Some  RecoUectians 
of  Our  Anii-Slavery  Conflict  (1873).  Among  the  public  build- 
ings are  the  Federal  Building,  the  Onondaga  county  court- 
house, costing  $1,500,000  and  containing  a  law  library  of 
15,000  vols.,  the  dty-hall,  the  Central  high  school,  a  fine 
building  erected  at  a  cost  of  $400,000,  the  North  high  school 
($300,000),  and  the  public  library  (Carnegie)  with  60,000 
volumes  in  1908  and  housing  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (1897), 
also. 

Among  the  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  are  the  Syracuse 
hospital  (1872)  for  infectious  diseases,  the  Hospital  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  (1873),  the  Syracuse  homoeopathic  hospital  (1805),  the 
Syracuse  hospital  for  women  and  children  (1887),  St  Mary  s  infant 


and  maternity  hospital  (1900)  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  St 
Joseph's  hospital  (1869)  under  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  St 
Francis,  the  Syracuse  home  for  aged  women  (1852),  Onondaga 
county  orphan  asylum  (private;  1841),  and  two  other  orphan 
asylums  controlled  by  the  Sisters  of  Charitv,  and  the  state  institu- 
tion for  feeble-minded  children  (1896).  The  University  block  (an 
office  building  owned  by  Syracuse  University),  the  Union  Building, 
the  Onondaga  county  savings  bank  and  the  Syracuse  savings 
bank  are  among  the  most  notable  business  structures;  and  the 
Onondaga,  the  vanderbilt  House  and  the  Yates  and  St  Cloud 
hotels  are  the  principal  hotels.  In  Jamesville,  about  6  m.  south,  is 
the  Onondaga  penitentiary.  Adjacent  to  the  city  is  Oakwood 
cemetery,  overlooking  the  lake ;  and  north-west  of  the  city  are  the 
state  fair  crounds,  with  extensive  exhibition  halls  and  bams,  where 
the  annualfairs of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  are  held. 
Six  miles  south  of  the  citv  is  the  Onondaga  Indian  reservation, 
the  present  capital  of  the  Six  Nations."  The  city  has  an  annual 
carnival  and  a  musical  festival. 

Syracuse  University,  whose  campus  (of  100  acres)  in  the 
south-east  part  of  the  city  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  lake,  is 
a  co-educational  institution  largely  under  Methodist  Episcopal 
control,  but  not  sectarian,  which  in  1908-1909  had  239  instruc- 
tors and  3205  students  (1336  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts;  189 
in  the  summer  school;  62  in  the  library  school;  933  in  the  college 
of  fine  arts;  147  in  the  college  of  medicine;  179  in  the  college 
of  law;  401  in  the  college  of  applied  science;  and  78  in  the 
teachers'  college).  The  university  was  opened  in  1871,  when 
the  faculty  and  students  of  Cjenesee  College  (1850)  removed 
from  Lima  (New  York)  to  Syracuse — a  court-ruling  made  it 
impossible  for  the  corporation  to  remove;  in  1872  the  Oeneva 
medical  college  (1835)  removed  to  Syracuse  and  became  a 
college  of  the  imiversity.  The  courses  in  library  economy 
(college  of  liberal  arts)  are  particularly  well  known.  The 
university  library  (about  80,000  bound  volumes  and  40,000 
pamphlets)  includes  (since  1887)  the  collection  of  the  German 
historian,  Leopold  von  Ranke.  There  are  seventeen  buildings, 
among  which  the  Holden  observatory,  the  John  Crouse  memorial 
college  (of  fine  arts),  the  hall  of  languages,  the  Lyman  Smith 
college  of  applied  science,  the  Lyman  hall  of  natural  history, 
the  Bowne  hall  of  chemistry,  and  the  Carnegie  library,  are 
the  most  notable.  There  are  a  large  gymnasium  and  a  stadium 
of  re-enforced  concrete  for  athletic  contests,  capable  of  seating 
20,000  people  and  one  of  the  largest  athletic  fields  in  the  world. 
The  plant  of  the  university  in  1909  was  valued  at  $3,193,128, 
and  in  1908-1909  its  productive  funds  amounted  to  about 
$2,000,000  and  its  income  from  all  sources  was  about  $784,000. 

Other  educational  institutions  are  the  Syracuse  Teachers' 
training  school,  Christian  Brothers'  academy  (Roman  Catho- 
lic), St  John's  Catholic  academy,  Travis  preparatory  school 
(non-sectarian),  and  at  Manlius  (pop.  1905,  1236),  a  suburb, 
St  John's  military  academy  (Protestant  Episcopal,  1869). 
The  Onondaga  Historical  Association  was  organized  in  1862, 
and  after  21  years  of  inactivity  was  reorganized  in  1892;  it 
occupies  its  own  building;  its  committee  on  natural  science 
developed  (1896)  into  the  Onondaga  academy  of  science. 
Several  educational  journals  are  published  at  Syracuse.  There 
are  three  daily  newspapers,  the  Post-Standard  {Standard, 
1829;  Post,  1894;  consolidated,  1899,  Republican),  Journal 
(1839;  daily  since  1844,  Republican,  and  Evening  Herald  (1877), 
Independent). 

The  government  is  that  of  all  cities  of  the  second  class  in 
New  York  state,  with  an  elective  mayor  and  other  important 
officers  and  a  single-chambered  city  council. 

Power  from  Niagara  Falls  is  used  by  factories  in  the  city,  and 
the  manufactures  are  extensive  and  greatly  diversified.  In  1905 
the  aggregate  capital  of  the  city's  manufacturing  industries  was 
$38,740,651,  and  the  value  of  its  factory  products  was  $34,823,751, 
31-2%  more  than  in  1900.  The  principal  products  in  1905  were: 
men's  and  women's  clothing  ($3,527,494,  of  which  $3,082,052 
represented  men's  clothine),  foundry  and  machine-shop  products, 
of  which  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  constituted  the 
greater  part  ($2,415,466),  iron  and  steel  products  ($2,117,585), 
chemicals,  malt  liquors  ($1,060,466),  typewriters  and  typewriting 
supplies  ($i,553»ii3).  and  boots  and  shoes  ($1,253,982).  Other 
im{>ortant  products  were  automobiles  and  sewing  machines, 
hosiery  and  knit  goods,  candles,  furniture,  flour,  crockery,  and  canned 
goods  (especially  mince-meat). 
;  Syracuse  was  long  the  principal  seat  of  the  salt  industry  in  America. 
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The  Ononda^  salt  deposits  were  mentioned  in  the  journal  of  the 
French  Jesuit  Lemoyne  as  early  as  1653,  and  before  the  War  of 
Independence  the  Indians  marketed  Onondaga  salt  at  Albany  and 
Quebec.  In  1788  the  state  undertook,  by  treaty  with  the  Onondaga 
Indians,  to  care  for  the  salt  sprin|;s  and  manage  them  for  the  benent 
of  both  the  whites  and  the  Indians.  In  1795,  by  another  treaty, 
the  state  acquired  for  $1000,  to  be  supplemented  by  an  annual 
payment  of  $700  and  150  bushels  of  salt,  the  salt  springs  and  land 
about  them  covering  about  10  sq.  m.  In  1797  the  state  leased  the 
lands,  the  lessees  paying  a  royalty  of  4  cents  per  bushel  and  being 
forbidden  to  charge  more  than  60  cents  per  bushel.  The  state  sank 
wells  and  built  and  maintained  tanks  from  which  brine  was  delivered 
to  lessees.  During  18J2-1834  a  royalty  of  12}  cents  was  charged 
to  raise  fands  for  building  canals  (a  rebate  being  granted  in  the 
last  three  years  covering  the  entire  amount  of  the  royalty  for  these 
years) .  During  1 83^4.-1 846  the  royalty  was  6  cents,  and  between  1 846 
and  1808  it  remained  stationary  at  one  cent.  In  1898  the  state 
orderecf  the  sale  of  the  salt  lands,  because  the  revenues  were  less  than 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  works;  but  state  ownership  was  main- 
tained until  1908,  when  the  last  of  the  lands  were  sold  and  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  salt  lands,  created  in  1797,  was  abolished. 
Until  1840  only  boiled  salt  was  manufactured;  in  that  year  the  solar 
process  was  introduced.  The  annual  production,  which  amounted 
to  100,000  bushels  in  1804,  reached  its  highest  point  in  1862  (9105^,874 
bushels,  of  which  1,983,02a  bushels  were  solar,  and  7,070,852  boiled). 
The  development  of  the  Michigan  salt  deposits  and  (after  1880)  of  the 
deposits  in  Wyoming,  Genesee  and  Livingston  counties  in  New  York 
caused  a  rapid  decune  in  the  Onondaga  product.  In  1876  both 
processes  yielded  together  only  5,592,677  bushels,  and  in  1896  onjy 
2,806,600  bushels.  The  salt  deposits  at  Syracuse  had,  however,  laid 
the  basis  for  another  industry,  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash,  which 
has  grown  to  important  proportions.  At  the  village  of  Solvay 
(pop.  1905,  5196),  adjoining  Syracuse  on  the  lake  shore,  are  the 
largest  works  for  the  production  of  soda-ash  in  the  world,  giving 
employment  to  more  than  3000  hands. 

The  S3nracuse  region  became  known  to  Europeans  through 
its  salt  deposits.  Until  several  years  after  the  close  of  the 
War  of  Independence,  however,  there  was  no  settlement. 
Ephraim  Webster,  who  built  a  trading-post  near  the  mouth 
of  Onondaga  Creek  in  1786,  was  the  first  white  settler.  About 
1 788-1 789  small  companies  began  to  visit  the  place  every 
summer  to  work  the  salt  deposits.  In  1 796-1 797  there  was  a 
permanent  settlement  known  as  Webster's  Landing,  and  in 
1797  a  settlement  was  begun  at  Salina,  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  on  the  lake  shore.  Geddes,  another  "  salt  settlement,*' 
was  founded  in  1803.  In  1800  "  the  landing  "  received  the  name 
"  Bogardus's  Comers,''  from  the  proprietor  of  a  local  inn. 
Between  1800  and  1805  a  dozen  famHies  settled  here,  and  in  the 
latter  year  a  grist  mill,  the  first  manufacturing  establishment, 
was  built  on  Onondaga  Creek.  A  sawmill  was  built  in  the 
following  year.  In  1804  the  state  government,  which  had 
assumed  control  of  the  saltfields,  sold  to  Abraham  Walton  of 
Albany,  for  $6^50,  some  250  acres,  embracing  the  district  now 
occupied  by  Sjnracuse's  business  centre,  to  secure  money  for 
the  construction  of  a  public  road.  During  the  succeeding  years 
the  name  of  the  place  was  frequently  changed.  It  was  called 
Milan  in  1809,  South  Salina  in  1809-1814,  Cossitt's  Comers 
in  1814-1817,  and  Cossitt  in  181 7-1824.  In  1824  a  post  office 
was  established,  and  as  there  was  another  office  of  that  same 
name  in  the  state,  the  name  was  again  changed,  the  present 
name  being  adopted.  The  village  was  incorporated  in  1825, 
Salina  being  incorporated  independently  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  meantime  the  settlement  had  been  growing  rapidly. 
In  1818  Joshua  Forman  bought  an  interest  in  the  Walton  tract, 
had  the  village  platted,  and  became  the  "  founder  "  of  the  city. 
The  first  newspaper,  the  Onondaga  Gazette,  was  established  in 
1823;  and  in  1825  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  opened  a 
new  era  of  prosperity.  In  1827  Syracuse  became  the  county- 
seat  of  Onondaga  county.  In  1847  Salina  was  united  to 
Syracuse,  and  the  city  was  chartered.  Geddes  was  annexed  in 
1886.  Syracuse  has  been  the  meeting-place  of  some  historically 
important  polirical  conventions;  that  of  1847,  '^  which  occurred 
the  split  between  tlie  "  Barnburner  "  and  "  Hunker  "  factions  of 
the  Democratic  party,  began  the  Free  Soil  movement  in  the 
state.  The  strong  anti-slavery  sentiment  here  manifested 
itself  in  1851  in  the  famous  *'  Jerry  rescue,''  one  of  the  most 
significant  episodes  following  the  enactment  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  of  1850;  Samuel  J.  May,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 


church,  and  seventeen  others,  arrested  for  assisting  in  the  rescue, 
were  never  brought  to  trial,  although  May  and  two  others 
publicly  admitted  that  they  had  taken  part  in  the  rescue,  and 
announced  that  they  would  contest  the  constitutionality  o£  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  if  they  were  tried. 

See  Carroll  E.  Smith,  Pioneer  Times  in  Onondaga  County  (Syracuse, 
1904). 

STR-DARTA  (Gr.  and  Lat.  Jaxartes;  Arab.  Skash  or  Sikun), 
a  river  of  Asia,  flowing  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  having  a  length 
of  1500  m.  and  a  drainage  area  of  about  320,000  sq.  m.  Its 
headstream  is  the  Naryn,  which  rises  in  the  heart  of  the  Tian- 
shan  complex  south  of  Lake  Issyk-kul,  on  the  southern  slope 
(12,000  ft.)  of  the  Terskei  Ala-tau.  After  its  union  with 
another  mountain  stream,  the  Barskaun,  it  flows  W.S.W. 
at  11,000  to  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  a  barren  longitudinal 
valley  between  the  Terskei  Ala-tau  and  the  foothills  of  the 
Rokshal-tau.  On  entering  a  wild  narrow  gorge  in  the  south- 
west continuation  of  the  Terskei  Ala-tau  it  receives  the  name 
of  Naryn.  Within  this  gorge  it  descends  some  4000  ft.;  Fort 
Narynsk,  20  m.  below  the  confluence  of  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Nar3m,  is  only  6800  ft.  above  the  sea.  Here  the  river  enters  a 
broad  valley — ^formerly  the  bottom  of  an  alpine  lake — ^and  flows 
past  the  ruins  of  Fort  Kurtka,  for  90  m.  westward,  as  a  stream 
some  50  yds.  wide  and  from  3  to  11  ft.  deep.  Its  waters  are 
utilized  by  the  Kirghiz  for  irrigating  their  cornfields,  which 
contrast  strangely  with  the  barren  aspect  of  the  lofty  treeless 
mountains.  The  At-bash,  a  large  mountain  stream,  joins  the 
Naryn  at  the  head  of  this  valley  and  the  Alabuga  or  Arpa  at 
its  lower  end,  both  from  the  left.  Before  reaching  the  low- 
lands the  Naryn  cuts  its  way  through  three  ridges  which 
separate  the  valley  of  Kurtka  from  that  of  Ferghana,  and 
does  so  by  a  series  of  wild  gorges  and  open  valleys  (170  m.), 
representiilg  the  bottoms  of  old  lakes;  the  valleys  of  the  Toguz^ 
torau,  2000  ft.  lower  than  Kurtka,  and  the  Ketmen-tube  are 
both  cultivated  by  the  Kirghiz.  Taking  a  wide  sweep  towards 
the  north,  the  river  enters  Ferghana — also  the  bottom  of  an 
immense  lake — ^where,  after  receiving  the  Kara-darya  (Black 
River)  near  Namangan,  it  assumes  the  name  of  Syr-darya.^ 
The  Kara-darya  is  a  large  stream  rising  on  the  northern  spurs 
of  the  Alai  Mountains.  As  it  deflects  the  Naryn  towards  the 
west,  the  natives  look  upon  it  as  the  chief  branch  of  the  S3rr- 
darya,  but  its  volume  is  much  smaller.  At  the  confluence  the 
Syr  is  1440  ft.  above  sea-level. 

The  waters  of  the  Syr-darya  and  its  tributaries  are  in  this  part  of 
its  course  largely  drained  away  for  irrigation.  It  is  to  the  Syr 
that  Ferghana  is  indebted  for  its  high,  if  somewhat  exa^g^erated, 
repute  in  Central  Asia  as  a  rich  garden  and  granary;  cities  like 
Khokand»  Marghilan  and  Namangan,  and  more  than  800,000 
inhabitants  of  the  former  khanate  of  IChokand,  subsist  by  its  waters. 
Not  withstanding,  this  drain  upon  it,  the  Syr  could  be  easily  navigated, 
were  it  not  for  the  Bigovat  rapids  at  Irjar,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
valley,  where  the  river  pierces  the  Mogol-tau. 

On  issuing  from  this  gorge  the  Syr  enters  the  Aral  depression,  and 
flows  for  850  m.  in  a  north-westerly  and  northerly  direction  before 
reaching  the  Sea  of  Aral.  On  this  section  it  is  navigated  by  steamers. 
Between  the  Irjar  rapids  and  Baildyr-turgai  (where  it  bends  north) 
the  river  flows  along  the  base  of  the  subsidiary  ranges  which  flank 
the  Chotkal  Mountains  on  the  north-west,  and  receives  from  the 
longitudinal  valleys  of  these  alpine  tracts  a  series  of  tributaries 
(the  Angren,  the  Chirchik,  the  Keles),  which  in  their  lower  courses 
fertilize  the  wide  plains  of  loess  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Syr. 

Some  50  m.  below  Chinaz  (770  ft.  above  sea-level)  the  Syr  bends 
northwards,  but  resumes  its  north-westerly  course  150  m.  farther 
down,  following  with  remarkable  persistency  the  edge  of  the  loess. 
Its  low  banks,  overgrown  with  reeds  and  rendered  uninhabitable 
in  summer  by  clouds  of  mosquitoes,  are  inundated  for  20  m.  on  both 
sides  when  the  snows  begin  to  melt.  These  inundations  prevent  the 
moving  sands  of  the  Kyzyl-kum  desert  from  approaching  the  Syr; 
below  Perovsk,  however,  the  steppe  does  gain  the  upper  hand.  Down 
to  Perovsk  the  river  rolls  its  muddy  yellow  waters,  at  the  rate 
of  3  to  5  m.  an  hour,  in  a  channel  300  to  600  yds.  wide  and  3  to  5 
fathoms,  deep;  at  Perovsk  its  vertical  section' is  8220  sq.  ft.,  and 
312,500  cub.  ft.  of  water  are  discharged  per  second.  The  Arys  and 
the  Bugun  are  the  only  tributaries  worthy  of  notice  along  this  part  of 
its  course;  the  other  streams  which  descend  from  the  Kara-tau  fail 
to  reach  the  river.    The  Kirghiz  rear  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and 

*  Syr  and  darya  both  signify  "  river,"  in  two  different  dialects. 
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sheep  in  the  valley  of  the  Arys,  while  lower  down,  as  far  as  Julek, 
the  Iginchis  carry  on  agriculture.^  All  this  applies  of  course  onl^  to 
the  right  bank ;  on  the  left  the  moisture  is  absorbed  by  the  hot  winds 
which  cross  the  Kyzyl-kum  sands  towards  the  river.  The  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  Syr  when  it  ^ts 
below  Julek,  the  Kara-kum  sands  being  then  on  its  right.  Ten  nules 
below  rerovsk  the  river  traverses  a  marsh>r  dei)ression  (the  bottom 
of  a  lake  not  yet  fully  dried  up),  where  it  divides  into  two  branches — 
the  Jaman-darya  and  the  Kara-uzyak.  The  latter  spreads  out  into 
marshes  and  ponds,  from  which  it  again  issues  to  join  the  former  at 
Karamakchi,  after  a  course  of  So  m.  The  main  arm,  owing  to  its 
shallowness  and  sinuosity,  is  very  difficult  to  navigate,  and  the 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current  and  the  want  of 
fuel,  fiietween  Kazalinsk  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  (158  ft.)  navigation 
becomes  somewhat  easier,  except  for  the  last  10  m.,  where  the  river 
divides  into  three  shallow  branches  before  entering  the  **  Blue  Sea." 
All  three  have  at  their  mouths  sandy  bars  with  only  3  ft.  of 
water. 

Two  former  right-hand  tributaries  of  the  Syr — the  Chu  and  the 
Sary-su — now  disappear  in  the  sands  some  60  m.  before  reaching  it. 
The  Chu,  which  is  600  m.  in  length,  rises  in  the  Tian-shan  south-west 
of  Lake  Issyk-kul,  and  as  the  Kashkar  flows  towards  Lake  Issyk-kul, 
but  a  few  miles  before  reaching  that  lake.turns  suddenly  to  the  north- 
west, enters  under  the  name  of  Chu  the  narrow  gorge  of  Buam,  and, 
piercing  the  snow  clad  Kunghei  Ala-tau,  emerges  on  its  northern 
slope,  hiaving  descended  from  5500  ft.  to  less  than  2000  in  a  distance 
of  not  more  than  50  m.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  receives  from  the 
right  the  Kebin,  whose  high  valley  eouals  in  size  that  of  the  upper 
Rhone.  It  then  flows  north-westwards  through  the  vallej^  of  Pish- 
pek,  and,  avoiding  the  Muyun-kum  sands,  describes  a  wide  curve 
to  the  north  before  finally  taking  a  western  direction.  Numberless 
streams  flow  towards  it  trom  the  snoiy*clad  Alexander  Mountains, 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  lost  in  the  sands  before  reaching^  it. 
The  Talas,  170  m.  long,  formerly  an  affluent  of  the  Chu,  which  rises 
in  the  highest  parts  of  that  range,  pierces  the  Cha-archa  Mountains, 
and,  flowing  past  Aulie-ata  on  the  south  border  of  the  Muyun-kum, 
enters  the  salt  lake  of  Kara-kul  60  m.  from  the  Chu.  The  Chu  ter- 
minates in  the  Saumal-kul  group  of  lakes,  60  m.  from  the  Syr. 
Another  elongated  group  of  kikes — the  Uzun-kul — near  the  above, 
receives  the  Siry-su,  which  has  a  length  of  nearly  570  m.  and  flows 
rapidly  in  a  narrow  channel  along  the  western  edge  of  the  northern 
Famine  Steppe  (Bekpak-dala). 

The  delta  of  the  Syr  begins  at  Perovsk,  whence  it  sends  a  branch 
to  the  south-west,  the  Jany-darya  (New  River),  which  formerly 
reached  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  very  near  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Amu-darya.  The  Kirghiz  affirm  that  a  canal  dug 
for  irrigation  by  the  Kara-kalpaks  gave  origin  to  this  river.  It  had, 
however,  but  a  temporary  existence.  A  dam  erected  by  the  people 
of  Khokand  at  Ak-mechet  (Perovsk)  caused  its  disappearance,  and 
the  Russians  found  nothing  but  a  dry  bed  in  1820.  When  the  dam 
was  removed  the  Jany-cUrya  a^n  reappeared,  but  it  failed  to  reach 
the  Sea  of  Aral;  in  1853  it  terminated  in  Lake  Kuchka-denghizf  after 
a  course  of  250  m. ;  a\\  traces  of  its  bed  were  then  lost  in  the  sand. 
Five  centuries  ago,  in  the  time  of  Timur,  the  Mongol  prince  of  Samar- 
kand, the  Jany-darya  brought  the  waters  of  the  Syr  to  the  Daukara 
lakes,  close  by  the  present  mouth  of  the  Amu.  The  series  of  old 
river-beds  in  the  Kyzyl-kum,  which  are  still  seen  above  Perovsk, 
indicates  that  the  Syr  had  a  constant  tendency  to  seek  a  channel 
to  the  south-west,  and  that  its  present  delta  is  but  a  vestige  of  what 
it  was  once.  At  a  still  more  remote  period  this  delta  probably 
comprised  all  the  space  between  the  Kara-tau  and  the  Nura-tau  in 
Samarkand ;  and  the  series  of  elongated  lakes  at  the  base  of  the  Nura- 
tau — the  Tuz-kaneh  and  Bogdan-ata  lakes — represent  an  old  branch 
of  the  delta  of  the  Syr  which  probably  joined  the  Zaraf shan  before 
reaching  the  Amu.  The  cause  of  this  immense  change  is  simply 
the  rapid  desiccation  of  all  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  Asia, 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  now  living  in  the  later  phase  of  the 
Lacustrine  period,  which  has  followed  the  Glacial  period.  The 
extension  of  the  Caspian  Sea  as  far  as  the  Sary-kamysh  lakes  during 
the  post- Pliocene  period  and  the  extension  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  at  least 
100  m.  to  the  east  of  its  present  position  are  both  proved  by  the 
existence  of  post- Pliocene  marine  cleposits.    (P.  A.  K. ;  J.  T.  Be.) 

STR-DARTA,  or  Syr-Darhnsk,  a  province  of  Russian 
Turkestan,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Syr-darya  river,  from 
its  embouchure  in  the  Sea  of  Aral  up  to  Khojent,  where  it  issues 
from  the  mountain  region  of  the  Tian-shan.  The  province 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  provinces  of  Turgai,  Akmolinsk  and 
Semipalatinsk;  E.  by  Semiryechensk;  S.  by  Ferghana,  Zaraf  shan, 
Bokhara  and  Khiva;  and  W.  by  Khiva  and  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
Its  area  (166,000  sq.  m.)^  its  population  (over  a  million  and  a 
half)  and  the  city  of  Tashkent  make  it  the  most  important 
province  of  Russian  Turkestan. 

The  south-eastern  boundary  runs  along  the  Chotkal  Mountains 
(14,000  ft.),  which  separate  the  river  Chotkal  from  the  river  Naryn, 
and  join  the  Alexancler  Mountains  on  the  east.  A  series  of  short 
chains,   such   as   the   Talas- tau   and   Ala-tau,   fringe   the   above 


on  the  north-west,  and  occupy  the  south-east  of  the  province. 
The  snow-clad  summits  of  the  Talas-tau  reach  14,000  to  15,000  ft. 
in  altitude,  and  immense  glaciers  occur  about  Manas  Mountain. 
This  range  seems  to  run  from  west-south-west  to  east- 
north-east;  the  other  flanking  chains  have  a  decidedly  south- 
westerly direction,  and  are  much  lower,  the  outlying  ranges 
having  rather  the  character  of  broad  plateaus  above  2000  ft. 
in  altitude,  where  the  Kirghiz  find  excellent  pasture-grounds. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  the  Kazyk-urt,  rise  isolated  from 
the  steppe.  The  Kara-tau  is  quite  separate  from  the  preceding 
and  runs  at  right  angles  to  themr-^that  is,  from  north-west  to  south- 
east. It  belongs  therefore  to  another  series  of  upheavals  prevalent 
in  western  Asia,  to  which  Richthofen  has  given  the  name  of  the 
"  Kara-tau  series.''  Its  length  is  about  270  m.,  and  its  averas:e 
altitude  about  5000  ft.,  rising  at  some  points  to  6000  and  7000  ft. 
It  separates  the  river  Syr-darya  from  the  river  Chu,  and  its  gentle 
south-western  slope  contains  the  sources  of  a  multitude  of  streams 
which  water  the  oasis  around  the  town  of  Turkestan. 

The  mountainous  tracts  occupy,  however,  only  a  small  part  of 
Syr-darya,  the  rest  is  steppe.  Three  different  areas  must  be  dis- 
tingui^ed — ^the  Kyzyl-kum,  the  Muyun-kum  or  Ak-kum,  and  the 
Kara-kum.  The  Kyzyl-kum  (red  sands)  sands  stretch  between  the 
Amu  and  the  S3rr,  and  have  a  gradual  ascent  from  160  ft.  at  the  Sea 
of  Aral  to  1500  and  2000  ft.  in  the  south-east.  They  are  partly 
shifting,  partly  stationary  (see  Kara-Kum).  In  the  west  the  sur- 
face is  overlaid  with  remains  of  Aral-Caspian  deposits.  As  the 
Tian-shan  is  approached  the  steppe  assumes  another  character  : 
a  thick  sheet  ot  loess  ^dles  the  foothills  and  forms  the  fertile  soil 
to  which  Turkestan  is  indebted  for  its  productive  fields  and  gardens. 
The  Kara-kum  sands,  situated  north-east  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  are 
manifestly  a  former  bottom  of  the  lake. 

In  the  east  the  steppe  yields  some  vegetation  and  is  visited  by  the 
Kirghiz.  The  barkhans  do  not  shift,  being  covered  with  CaUigonum, 
TamariXf  Holoxyhn  anemodendron.  The  Muyun-kum  or  Ak-kum 
steppe,  between  the  Kara-tau  Mountains  and  the  Chu  River,  is  quite 
uninnabited,  except  in  the  loess  re^on  at  the  northern  base  of  the 
mountains.  (For  the  geological  history  of  the  western  Tian-shan 
ranges  see  Tian-ShanT)  'nirouehout  the  Cretaceous  and  earlier 
Tertiary  periods  the  lowlands  of  Syr-darya  were  under  the  sea. 
The  character  of  the  region  during  the  post-Pliocene  period  remains 
unsettled.  A  girdle  of  loess,  varying  in  width  from  50  to  50  m., 
encircles  all  the  mountain  tracts,  increasing  in  extent  in  Bokhara 
and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  of  Ferghana.  It  seems  certain 
that  during  the  Lacustrine  period  the  Caspian  was  connected  by  a 
narrow  ^li  with  the  Aral  basin,  which  was  then  much  larger,  wfiile 
another  inland  sea  of  great  dimensions  covered  the  present  Balkash 
basin,  and  at  an  earlier  period  may  have  been  connected  with  the 
Aral  basin.  Recent  traces  of  these  basins  are  found  in  the 
steppes. 

The  chief  river  of  the  province  is  the  Syr-darya  (g.v.).  The  frontier 
touches  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  numerous  small 
lakes,  mostly  salt,  are  scattered  over  the  sandy  plains.  A  few  lakes 
of  alpine  character  occur  in  the  valleys  of  the  hilly  tracts. 

The  climate  of  the  province  varies  greatly  in  its  different  parts. 
It  is  most  severe  in  the  mountain  region;  and  in  the  lowlands  it  is 
very  hot  and  dry.  As  a  whole,  the  western  parts  of  the  Tian-shan 
receive  but  little  precipitation,  and  are  therefore  very  poor  in  forests. 
In  the  lowlands  the  heat  of  the  dry  summer  is  almost  insupportable, 
the  thermometer  rising  to  1 1 1  **  F.  in  the  shade ;  the  winter  is  severe 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  province,  where  the  Syr  remains  frozen 
for  three  months.  The  average  yearly  temperature  at  Tashkent 
and  Kazalinsk  respectively  is  58*3*  and  46«4**  (January,  29*  and  12°; 
July*  77-5**  and  78**). 

The  terraces  of  loess  mentioned  above  are  alone  available  for 
cultivation,  and  accordingly  less  than  i  %  (o«8)  of  the  total  area  of 
the  province  is  under  crops,  the  remainder  being  either  quite  barren 
(57  To)  or  pasture  land  (42  %).  In  the  few  cases  where  cultivation 
is  possible,  it  is  carried  to  great  perfection  owing  to  a  highly  developed 
system  of  irrigation — ^two  crops  being  gather^  every  year.  Wheat 
and  barley  come  first,  then  peas,  millet  and  lentils,  which  are  grown 
in  the  autumn.  Rye  and  oats  are  grown  only  about  Kazalinsk. 
Cotton  is  cultivated.  Gardening  is  greatly  developed.  Sericulture 
is  an  important  source  of  income.  Livestock  breeding  is  largely 
pursued,  not  only  by  the  nomads  but  by  the  settled  population. 
Fishing  is  prosecuted  to  some  extent  on  the  lower  Syr.  Timber  and 
firewood  are  exceedingly  dear. 

The  population  of  the  province  was  estimated  in  1906  as  i  ,779,000. 
It  is  comparatively  dense  in  certain  parts.  The  Russians  number 
barely  8500,  if  the  military  be  left  out  of  account.  Kirghiz  (50  %) 
and  Sarts  (9*8%)  are  the  main  elements  of  the  population,  with 
Uzbegs  Wj^%)t  and  a  few  Jews,  Tajiks,  Tatars,  Persians  and 
Hindus.  The  predominant  occupations  of  the  Sarts,  Uzbegs, 
Tajiks  and  settled  Kirghiz  are  agriculture  and  gardening,  but  the 
Kirghiz  lead  chiefly  a  nomadic  pastoral  life.  Manufactures  are 
represented  by  cotton  mills,  tanneries  and  distilleries;  but  a  great 
variety  of  petty  industries  are  practised  in  the  towns  and  villages. 

Syr-darya  is  divided  into  six  districts,  the  chief  towns  of 
which  are  Tashkent,  Aulie-ata,  Kazalinsk,  Perovsk,  Chimkent 
and  Amu-darya.  (P.  A.  K, ;  J.  T.  Be.) 
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STRIA,  the  name  given  generally  to  the  land  lying  between 
the  easternmost  shore  of  the  Levantine  Gulf  and  a  natural 
inland  boundary  formed  in  part  by  the  Middle  Euphrates  and 
in  part  by  the  western  edge  of  the  Hamad  or  desert 
steppe.  The  northern  limit  is  the  Tauric  system  of 
mountains,  and  the  southern  limit  the  edge  of  the  Sinaitic 
desert.  This  long  strip  extends,  therefore,  for  about  400  m. 
between  38^  and  31^  N.  lat.  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about 
150  m.  Since,  however,  the  steppe  edge  on  the  east  is 
somewhat  indefinite,  some  early  Moslem  and  other  geographers 
have  included  all  the  Ham^d  in  Syria,  making  of  the  latter 
a  blunt-headed  triangle  with  a  base  some  700  m.  long  resting 
on.  the  north  Arabian  Nefud.  But  Strabo,  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
as  well  as  tho  better  Moslem  geographers,  drew  the  eastern 


only  under  the  Graeco-Roman  administration  that  we 
find  a  definite  district  known  as  Syria,  and  that  was  at  first 
restricted  to  the  Orontes  basin.  Later,  all  that  we  understand 
by  Syria  came  to  be  so  known  officially  to  the  Romans  and 
Byzantines;  but  the  only  province  called  simply  Syria,  without 
qualification,  remained  in  the  Orontes  valley.  Under  the 
present  Ottoman  distribution  "  Syria  "  is  the  province  of  Sham 
or  Damascus,  exclusive  of  the  vilayets  of  Aleppo  and  Beirut 
and  the  sanjaks  of  Lebanon  and  Jerusalem,  which  all  fall  in 
what  is  called  Syria  is  the  wider  geographical  sense. 

Taking  Syria  as  the  strip  limited  by  the  sea,  the  edge  of  the 
Ham&d,  the  Taurus  and  the  Sinaitic  desert,  we  have  a  remark- 
ably homogeneous  geographical  area  with  very  obvious  natural 
boundaries;  but  these,  for  various  reasons,  have  proved  very 
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frontier  obliquely  from  the  Gulf  of  Akeba  to  Rakka  (Raqqa) 
on  Euphrates,  and  thus  placed  the  Hamad  in  Arabia. 

The  name  Syria  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  original  of  the 
Scriptures;  but  it  was  used  by  the  Septuagint  to  translate  Aram. 
Homer  knows  only  "Api/Aot,  but  Herodotus  speaks  of  "  Syrians  " 
as  identical  with  Assyrians,  the  latter  being,  he  thinks,  a  "  bar- 
barian "  form,  and  he  applies  the  name  very  widely  to  include, 
e,g,  north  Cappadocians  ("  White  Syrians  "  of  Pteria).  Syria, 
however,  is  probably  the  Babylonian  Suri,  used  of  a  north 
Euphratean  district,  and  a  word  distinct  from  Assyria. 
Generally  the  ethnic  term,  Syrians,  came  to  mean  in 
antiquity  the  Semiti  peoples  domiciled  outside  the  Meso- 
potamian  and  Arabian  areas:  but  neither  in  pre- Greek 
nor  in  Greek  times  had  the  word  Syria  any  very  precise 
geographical  significance,  various  lands,  which  we  include 
under  it,  retaining  their  distinctive  status,  e.g,  Commagene 
(Kummukh),    Cyrrhestica,    Phoenicia,    Palestine,    &c.      It    is 


ineffective  in  history,  especially  on  the  south  and  east.  Syria 
happens  to  lie  on  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  communication 
between  the  early  subtropic  seats  of  civilization  in  the  Nile 
and  Euphrates  valleys  and  the  civilizations  of  Europe.  Its 
eastern  boundary  is  in  great  part  a  steppe,  which  breeds  popula- 
tion, but,  unable  to  nourish  increase,  sends  it  over  its  boundaries 
in  a  constant  stream  of  migration.  Consequently  south  Palestine 
has  been  continuously  "Arabized";  and  indeed  the  whole  of 
Syria  has  been  characterized  by  racial  and  religious  fusions,  and 
by  civilization  of  a  singularly  syncretic  and  derived  kind,  of 
which  the  ancient  Phoenician  is  a  sufficient  example. 

The  surface  configuration  of  almost  all  the  strip  is  remarkably 
uniform.  With  the  exception  of  the  extreme  north  (Commagene), 
which^  is  shut  off  by  a  barrier  of  hills  and  belongs  to  foreign  hydro- 
graphic  systems,  the  whole  country  is  roughly  a  game- shaped 
plateau,  falling  north  and  south  from  a  medial  ridge,  which  crosses 
Syria  at  about  its  central  point.  This  gable  is  tilted  eastwards, 
and  its  two  long  slop>es  are  defined  by  bordering  mountain  chains 
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which  run  across  its  medial  ridge ;  the  main  Syrian  streams  are  those 
which  follow  those  slopes  between  the  chains,  thus  running  either 
north  or  south  for  most  of  their  courses,  and  only  finding  their  way 
to  the  western  sea  by  making  sharp  elbows  at  the  last.  Syrian 
orography,  therefore,  is  simple,  being  composed  of  nothing  but  these 
two  parallel  systems.  That  on  the  west,  which  rises  behind  the 
Mediterranean  littoral,  springs  from  Taurus  in  the  well-a£forested 
Mt  Amanus  (Giaour  Dagn),  and  is  continued  by  Jebel  Bereket  and 
J.  Akhma,  over  the  northern  end  of  which  runs  a  single  easy  pass 
(Beilan)  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Levant  coast  (Alexandretta), 
while  at  the  southern  end  is  a  fpLp  through  which  the  Orontes  turns 
sharply  to  the  sea.  South  of  this,  with  J.  Akra  Tthe  Bald  Mountain, 
anc.  Casius)  begins  a  further  section,  rounded  and  grassy,  called 
T.  Ansariya,  which  presently  springs  up  into  a  high  chain  of  Jurassic 
limestone  vnth  basaltic  intrusions,  whose  peaks  rise  to  10,000  ft. 
and  whose  passes  do  not  fall  under  6000  ft.  Here  it  is  called  J. 
al-Gharbi  or  Libnan  (see  Lebanon).  Thereafter  it  broadens  out 
and  becomes  the  high  table-land  of  Galilee,  Samaria  and  Judaea, 
and  gradually  sinks  into  the  plateau  of  north  Sinai. 

The  eastern  system  springs  from  the  Tauric  offshoot  (Kurd 
Dagh,  &c.),  which  shuts  off  the  Commagenian  basins,  and  as  the 
triple  chain  of  J.  al  Ala,  it  defines  the  Orontes  valley  on  the  east. 
Like  its  western  parallel  it  springs  up  presently  into  a  higher  chain 
and  is  known  as  J.  es-Sharki,  or  Ajiti-Libanus,  which  culminates 
in  a  knot  on  the  south,  to  which  is  given  the  name  J.  es-Sheikh, 
or  Hermon  (8000  ft.).  Thereafter  it  loses  much  of  its  distinctive 
character,  but  may  be  traced  southwards  in  J.  Qauran  and  the 
Moabite  hills  to  Horeb  and  the  Midianite  Mountains  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  run  into  Arabia. 

Hydrography. — Between  these  systems  run  the  main  rivers; 
and  these  naturally  rise  near  the  medial  ridge,  in  the  lacustrine 
district  of  eI-Buka*a,  or  Coelesyria,  and  flow  in  opposite  directions. 
That  followinfi:  the  northern  slope  is  the  Nahr  al-'Asi  (see  Orontes) 
into  which,  when  it  has  turned  sharpl^^  towards  the  sea,  flow  some 
tributary  streams  from  the  Commagenian  divide  on  the  north.  The 
main  stream  flowing  south  is  the  Joraan,  which  fails  to  reach  the  sea, 
being  absorbed  into  the  great  rift  of  the  Ghor:  but  a  smaller  stream, 
the  North  Litani  (called  iCasimiya  in  its  lower  course),  whose  source 
lies  very  near  that  of  Jordan,  repeats  the  course  of  the  Orontes  on  a 
minor  scale  and  gets  through  the  western  mountain  system  to  the 
sea  near  Sur  (Tyre).  Outside  the  basins  of  these  rivers  and  their 
bordering  mountain  systems  there  only  remain  to  be  considered 
the  following:  (i)  The  Mediterranean  littoral  strip  (the  ancient 
Phoenicia),  with  a  few  torrent-like  streams.  (2)  The  shut-off 
district  in  the  extreme  north,  ancient  Commagene,  which  consists 
of  two  basins  divided  by  a  low  ridge  running  m>m  south  to  north. 
These  basins  belong,  one  to  the  Cincian  river-system,  and  the  other 
to  the  Euphratean.  In  the  first  lay  the  ancient  Germanicia  (mod. 
Marash) ;  in  the  second  the  ancient  Samosata  (mod.  Samsat),  whose 
importance  has  now  fxissed  to  Adiaman.  The  southern  boundary 
of  Doth  basins  is  a  low  chain  which  leaves  the  Euphrates  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Sajur  tributary,  and  runs  west  towards  Mt  Amanus, 
to  which  it  is  linked  by  a  sill  whereon  stood  the  ancient  fortified  palace 
of  Samal  (Sinjerli;  see  Hittites).  (3)  A  succession  of  oases  lying 
east  of  the  eastern  mountain  system  on  the  edge  of  the  steppe,  and 
fed  by  short  local  streams.  Of  these  the  most  important  are,  from 
north  to  south,  (o)  the  Saltpan  of  Jebeil,  fed  by  the  North  al-Dahab ; 

ib)  the  oases  ot  Kinnesrin  and  Aleppo,  fed  by  the  North  Kuwaik ;  and 
c)  that  of  Sham  or  Damascus,  fed  by  streams  from  Hermon,  of  which 
the  Barada  (Abana)  and  the  Awaj  (Pharpar)  are  the  chief. 

Since  these  streams  had  in  no  case  originally  easy  access  to  the 
sea,  we  naturally  find  lakes  on  their  course,  and  several  of  them 
terminate  in  tracts  of  more  or  less  {permanent  inundation.  Those 
which  occur  on  the  course  of  the  principal  rivers  are  described  under 
Orontes  and  Jordan.  The  others,  which  terminate  streams,  are 
the  Bahr  el-Ateiba,  which  receives  the  waters  of  Damascus;  the  Mat, 
into  which  the  Kuwaik  flows  below  Kinnesrin;  and  the  Ak  Deniz, 
or  Bahrat  Antakia,  the  ancient  Lake  of  Antioch,  which  collects  the 
waters  of  the  Kara  Su  and  Afrin,  the  southwaid  from  the  watershed 
which  shuts  off  Commagene.  The  last-'named  lake  has  now  been 
almost  entirely  dried  up  by  the  cutting  of  a  channel,  which  conducts 
its  feeders  directly  to  the  Orontes. 

Geology. — (Geologically,  Syria  belongs  to  two  distinct  regions  of 
the  earth's  crust,  the  northern  and  smaller  portion  lying  within  the 
great  belt  of  folding  of  southern  Europe  and  central  Asia,  and  the 
southern  and  larger  portion  belonging  to  the  Indo-African  area, 
which,  though  often  faulted,  is  usually  free  from  crumpling. 
According  to  M.  Blanckenhorn  the  boundary  between  the  two  regions 
runs  from  the  Bay  of  Jebele  along  the  Afrin  River  to  Aintab,  and 
thence  to  the  Euphrates  above  Birejik.  In  the  southern  region, 
which  is  by  far  tne  better  known,  the  oldest  rocks  are  granites, 
crystalline  schists  and  other  rocks  of  Archean  aspect.  These  are 
overlaid  by  conglomerates,  tuffs,  sandstones  and  arkoses,  which 
perhaps  do  not  all  belong  to  the  same  period.  In  Palestine  a  lime- 
stone containing  Carboniferous  fossils  is  found  in  the  midst  of  the 
sandstone  series,  and  here  the  sandstone  is  immediately  succeeded 
by  limestones  with  Hippurites  and  other  fossils  belonging  to 'the 
Upper  Cretaceous.  Farther  north,  however,  Jurassic  beds  are  met 
with,  but  of  very  limited  extent.    Cretaceous  limestones  cover  the 


Ciater  part  of  P^estine  and  rocks  of  the  same  period  form  Mt 
banon,  the  Casius  Mons,  &c.,  farther  north.  Nummulitic  lime- 
stone (Ebcene)  overlies  the  Cretaceous  in  Philistia,  and  north  of 
Lebanon  Eocene  and  Miocene  deposits  cover  the  greater  part  of  the 
country.  The  Pliocene  deposits  are  not  very  widely  spread  and  are 
generally  of  fresh-water  origin  excepting  near  the  coast,  but  marine 
Pliocene  beds  have  been  found  at  el  Forklus  in  the  Palmyra  desert. 
Tebel  Hauran,  east  of  the  Jordan,  is  capped  bv  a  grc^t  dieet  of 
basalt;  and  many  other  basalt  flows  are  founa,  especially  in  the 
country  north  of  Lebanon.  They  are  mostly  true  felspar  basalts, 
but  a  few  contain  nepheline  in  addition  to  the  felspar.  In  most 
cases  the  eruptions  appear  to  be  of  Pliocene  or  later  date,  but  in  the 
extreme  north  some  of  the  basalt  seems  to  belong  to  the  Miocene 
period.  There  is  historic  evidence  of  mud  eruptions  in  some  of  the 
volcanic  areas.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  structure  of  Syria 
is  the  existence  of  long  Grahen^  or  narrow  depressions  formed  by 
faulting.  The  best  known  of  these  Graben  is  that  of  the  Jordan, 
but  the  upper  part  of  the  Orontes  lies  in  a  similar  depression,  which 
is,  indeecl,  very  probably  the  continuation  of  the  Jordan-Araba 
trough.  The  faulting  which  formed  the  depressions  is  certainly 
later  than  the  deposition  of  the  Cretaceous  beds  and  probably 
belongs  to  the  later  portion  of  the  Tertiary  era.  Little  is  known 
of  the  part  of  Syria  which  lies  within  the  folded  belt,  and  includes 
the  Amanus  and  Kurd  mountains.  The  rocks  do  not  appear  to 
differ  very  markedly  from  those  farther  south,  but  the  Devonian 
is  believed  to  be  represented.  The  folds  are  approximately  parallel 
to  those  of  the  Taurus,  and  geologically  these  mountains  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  that  ran^e.^ 

Climate, — ^Within  histonc  times  the  climate,  and  with  it  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  country,  cannot  have  greatly  changed ;  at  most  the 
precipitation  may  have  been  greater,  the  area  under  wood  having 
been  more  extensive.  Except  for  Jerusalem,  we  have  hardly 
any  accurate  meteorological^  observations;  there  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  about  63  F. ;  in  Beirut  it  is  about  68 ^  The  rainfall 
in  Jerusalem  is  36*22  in.,  in  Beirut  21*66.  The  heat  at  Damascus 
and  Aleppo  is  great,  the  cooling  winds  being  kept  off  bv  the  moun- 
tains. Frost  and  snow  are  occasionally  experienced  among  the 
mountains  and  on  the  inland  plateaus,  but  never  along  the  coast. 
Even  the  steppe  exhibits  ^[reat  contrasts  of  temperature;  there  the 
rainfall  is  slight  and  the  air  exceedingly  exhilarating  and  healthy. 
The  sky  is  continuously  cloudless  from  the  beginning  of  May  till 
about  the  end  of  October;  during  the  summer  months  the  nights  as 
a  rule  are  dewy,  except  in  the  desert.  Rain  is  brought  by  the  west 
wind;  the  north-west  wind,  which  blows  often,  moderates  the  heat. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  ozoneless  east  wind  (sirocco)  is  occasionally 
experienced — especially  during  the  second  half  of  May  and  before 
the  beginning  ot  the  rainy  season — ^which  has  a  prejudicial  influence 
on  both  animal  and  vegetable  life.  On  the  whole  the  climate  of 
Syria — if  the  Jordan  valley  and  the  moister  districts  are  excepted — 
is  not  unhealthy,  though  intermittent  fevers  are  not  uncommon  in 
some  places. 

The  general  character  of  the  country,  resultant  on  these  conditions, 
varies  according  to  elevation  and  latitude.  Owing  to  the  high 
barrier  which  shuts  off  almost  all  Syria  from  the  sea,  and  precipitates 
vapours  mainly  on  the  western  slope,  little  of  the  land  is  hiehly 
productive  without  irrigation,  except  the  narrow  littoral  strip  which 
was  the  ancient  Phoenicia,  and  the  small  deltas,  such  as  that  of 
Latakia  (Laodicea).  Palestine,  being  less  shut  in  and  enjoying  a 
comparatively  large  general  rainfall,  would  be  still  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  "  had  its  forests  not  been  destroyed,  and  the . 
terracing,  which  used  to  hold  up  soil  on  the  highlands,  been  main- 
tained. As  it  is,  it  has  veiy  fertile  patches  of  lowland,  such  as  the 
plains  of  Esdraelon  and  Jaffa ;  and  the  high  levels,  largely  composed 
of  disintegrated  igneous  rock,  west  of  Jordan,  over  which  the  sea- 
wind  carries  the  rains,  offer  excellent  corn-land.  In  the  extreme 
south  Palestine  begins  to  be  affected  by  the  Arabian  dryness.  For 
the  rest,  Syria  needs  irrip^ation;  and  since  neither  of  its  larger  rivers, 
Orontes  or  Jordan,  flowing  as  these  do  in  deep  beds,  is  of  much 
use  for  this  purpose,  all  Mid-Syria,  except  the  lacustrine  oases,  is  a 
region  mainly  occupied  by  pastures,  and  yielding  only  thin  cereal 
crops.  Commagene,  where  not  rocky,  and  the  oistrict  lying  along 
the  southward  drains  from  its  divide  (anc.  Cyrrhesttca)^  is  in  better 
case,  enjoying  perennial  streams  which  can  be  utilized,  and  the 
fringe  of  the  Tauric  rainfall.  The  latter  dies  away  over  the  plains 
east  and  south-east  of  Aleppo,  making  them  afford  good  spring 
pasture,  which  has  attracted  the  nomads  from  farther  south :  but 
below  the  latitude  of  Rakka-Homs  thin  steppe  beg^s,  and  quickly 
degenerates  into  sheer  desert  broken  only  by  a  chain  of  poor  oases, 
south  of  a  low  ridge  running  from  Anti-Lebanon  to  Euphrates.  Of 
these  the  principal  are  Kanetein  and  Tadmor  (PalmyraJ,  through 
which  i>asses  the  trade  from  Damascus  to  the  east.    In  ancient  times, 


*  See  O.  Fraas,  Am  dent  Orient,  pt.  ii.  (Stuttgart,  1878) ;  C.  Diener, 
Lihanon  (Vienna,  1886);  M.  Blanckenhorn,  Beitrdge  sur  Geologie 
Syriens  (Cassel,  1890,  &c.),  and  Grundt&ge  der  Geologie  und  physi* 
kalischen  Geographie  von  NordrSyrien  (Berlin,  1891).  See  also  the 
references  under  Palestine.  A  summaiy  by  M.  Blanckenhorn 
will  be  found  in  Monatssckr,  f.  wirtschaftl.  Erschliessung  Palastinas, 
pp.  289-301  (Berlin,  1904). 
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up  to  the  Arab  invasion,  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  plateau, 
between  Orontes  and  Euphrates,  was  made  habitable  and  even 
fertile  by  storage  of  rainfall.  It  supported  a  large  number  of  villages 
and  email  towns,  whose  remains  are  remarkably  well  preserved,  and 
still  serve  to  shelter  a  sparse  pastoral  population. 

Flora, — ^Two  distinct  floral  r^ons  meet  in  Syria,  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  that  of  the  west  Asian  steppe-land.  The  first, 
to  be  seen  on  the  coast  and  the  western  slopes  of  the  highlands, 
is  characterized  by  a  number  of  evergreen  shrubs  with  small  leathery 
leaves,  and  by  quickly-flowering  spring  plants.  On  the  lowest 
levels  the  southern  forms,  the  Ftcus  sycomarus  and  the  date-palm, 
appear,  and  increase  in  the  direction  of  Egypt  (see  Lebanon  and 
Palestine).  The  steppe  region,  whose  flora  begins  to  appear  east 
of  the  western  ridge,  is  distinguished  by  the  variety  of  its  species, 
the  dry  and  thorny  character  of  its  shrubs,  and  great  poverty  in 
trees.  Between  these  regions  the  neatly  depressed  valley  of  Jordan 
shows  a  subtropic  v^etation.  Among  cultivated  trees,  the  olive 
is  at  home  throughout  Syria,  except  on  the  steppe;  the  mulberry  is 
planted  extensively  in  the  lower  Lebanon;  and  all  sorts  of  fruit- 
trees  flourish  in  imgated  gardens,  especially  on  the  Phoenician  coast, 
in  the  Palestinian  plain,  in  the  oasis  of  Damascus,  and  in  the  Buka*a, 
The  main  cereal  regions  are  the  Hauran,  and  the  plains  of  Antioch 
and  Commagene;  and  the  lower  western  slopes  of  the  coast  range 
are  largely  devoted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco.  On  the  northern 
inland  downs  liquorice  grows  wild  and  is  collected  by  the  peasants 
and  sent  down  to  Alexandretta. 

Fauna,^ — The  mammals  of  Syria  are  rather  sharply  to  be  distin- 
guished into  those  which  raxige  only  north  of  Mt  Carmel,  and 
those  which  pass  that  limit.  The  first  class  includes  the  isabelline 
bear,  badger,  pole-cat,  ermine,  roe  and  fallow  deer,  wild  ass,  Syrian 
s(^uirrel,  pouched  marmoset,  gerbill  and  leopard.  The  second  class 
will  be  found  under  Palestine;  and  it  includes  a  sub-class  which 
is  not  found  outside  Palestine  at  all.  In  the  latter  are  the  coney, 
jerboa,  several  small  rodents  and  the  ibex.  Only  in  the  Jordan 
valley  do  intrusions  from  the  Ethiopic  region  appear.  Elsewhere 
the  forms  are  Palaearctic  with  intrusions  from  the  east;  but  the 
length  of  the  Syrian  strip  and  the  variety  of  its  surface  relief  admit 
of  considerable  difference  in  the  species  inhabiting  different  districts. 
The  Lebanon  and  the  hills  of  north  Galilee  offer  the  greatest  number 
of  mammals. 

Population. — ^The  actual  population  of  Sjrria  is  over  3,000,000, 
spread  over  a  superficial  area  of  about  600,000  sq.  m.,  i,e,  about 
5i  persons  to  the  square  mile.  But  this  poor  average  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  inclusion  of  the  almost  uninhabited  northern 
steppe-land;  and  those  parts  of  Syria,  which  are  settled,  show 
a  much  higher  rate.  Phoenicia  and  the  Lebanon  have  the 
densest  population,  over  70  to  the  square  mile,  while  Palestine,  the 
north  part  of  the  western  plateau  east  of  Jordan,  the  oases  of 
Damascus  and  Aleppo,  the  Orontes  valley,  and  parts  of  Com- 
magene, are  -well  peopled.  The  bulk  of  the  population,  ao  far 
as  race  goes,  is  of  the  Semitic  family,  and  at  bottom  Aramaean 
with  a  large  admucture  of  immigrant  Arabian  blood,  which 
is  constantly  being  reinforced,  and  a  comparatively  small  strain 
of  Hebrew  blood.  The  latter  appears  mainly  in  Palestine,  and 
has  of  late  been  considerably  strengthened  by  immigration  of 
European  Jews,  who  have  almost  doubled  the  population  of 
Jerusalem,  and  settled  upon  several  fertile  spots  throughout 
the  Holy  Land.  But  how  far  these,  or  the  indigenous  "  Jews  " 
are  of  Hebrew  rather  than  of  Aramaean  origin  is  impossible  to 
say.  We  only  know  that  as  long  ago  as  the  ist  century  B.C. 
true  Hebrew  blood  was  becoming  rare,  and  that  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  Jews  of  Roman  times  were  Hebraized  Aramaeans, 
whose  assimilation  into  the  Jewish  community  did  not  date 
much  further  back  than  the  Maccabaean  age. 

Among  this  Semitic  folk  is  to  be  observed  a  great  variety  of 
immigrant  stocks,  settled  in  isolated  patches,  which  have  done 
much  to  contaminate  the  masses  about  them.  In  the  extreme 
north  (Commagene)  the  highlands  are  almost  entirely  held  by 
Kurds  who  entered  from  beyond  Euphrates  in  comparatively 
recent  times.  Kurds  live  upon  the  Commagenian  plains  here 
and  there,  as  also  in  the  northern  trans-Euphratean  plains. 
Among  them  in  the  Tauras  and  Amanus,  and  outnumbering 
them  on  the  plains,  are  Armenian  communities,  the  remains  of 
the  Rupenian  invasion  of  the  loth  century  a.d.  (see  Zeitun). 
These  are  found  as  far  south  as  the  plain  of  Antioch  and  the 
basin  of  the  Sajur.  To  the  north  of  Aleppo  and  Antioch  liVe 
remnants  of  pre-Aramaean  stocks,  mixed  with  many  half-settled 
and  settled  Turkomans  (Yuruks,  Avshars,  &c.)  who  came  in 
before  the  Mahommedan  era,  and  here  and  there  colonies  of 


recently  imported  Circassians.  The  latter  are  also  settled 
numerously  to  the  west  of  Jordan.  Mid-Syria  shows  a  medley 
of  populations  of  more  or  less  mixed  origin,  in  large  part  alien, 
for  which  see  Druses;  Makonites  and  Lebanon.  In  the 
Phoenician  coast  towns  are  many  Greeks  (to  be  distinguished 
from  Orthodox  Syrians,  called  also  Greeks  on  account  of  creed). 
In  the  steppe-land  and  in  the  southern  traiss-Jordanic  districts 
are  numbers  of  true  Arabs,  mostly  belonging  to  the  great  Anazeh 
family,  which  has  been  coming  northwards  from  Nejd  in  detach* 
ments  since  the  13th  century.  These  are  mainly  nomadic,  and 
include  offshoots  of  the  great  tribes  of  Ruala,  Walad  All,  B. 
Sokhr,  Adwan  and  Bishr,  the  first  two  roaming  mainly  in  the 
north,  the  last  two  in  Moab  and  Ammon.  Ottoman  Turks, 
scattered  gipsy  communities,  German  settlers  in  north  Pales- 
tine, and  all  sorts  of  Europeans  make  up  a  heterogeneous  and 
incompatible  population. 

Rdigion, — ^The  religious  types  also  are  strongly  divergent. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  is  Mahommedan;  the  Bedouins 
have  not  much  religion  of  any  kind,  but  they  profess  Islam. 
Besides  orthodox  Moslems  there  are  also  Shl*ite  sects,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  religious  communities  whose  doctrine  is  the  out- 
come of  the  process  of  fermentation  that  characterized  the  first 
centuries  of  Islam.  To  this  last  class  belong  the  Ismailites 
(Assassins),  q.v.,  Metawali,  Nosairis,  Ansarieh,  and  especially  the 
Druses  (q.v.).  In  many  cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  political 
antipathy  of  the  natives  to  the  Arabs  has  iovmd  expression  in 
the  formation  of  such  sects.  The  Ansarieh,  for  instance,  and 
no  doubt  the  Druses  also,  were  originally  survivals  of  the  Syrian 
population.  The  Jews  are  fotmd  mainly  in  the  larger  centres 
of  population.  The  Christians  are  an  important  element, 
constituting  probably  as  much  as  a  fifth  of  the  whole  populsltion; 
the  majority  of  them  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church, 
which  has  two  patriarchs  in  Syria,  at  Antioch  and  Jerusalem. 
Catholics — United  Greeks,  United  Syrians  and  Maronites — are 
numerous.  The  mission  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  has  had  its  centre  in  Beirut  for  the  last  sixty  years,  has 
done  much  for  Syria,  especially  in  the  spread  of  popular  educa- 
tion; numerous  publications  issue  from  its  press,  and  its  medical 
school  has  been*  extremely  beneficial.  The  Catholic  mission 
has  done  very  good  work  in  what  relates  to  schools,  institutes 
and  the  diffusion  of  literature.  The  Christians  constitute  the 
educated  portion  of  the  Syrian  people;  but  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
has  produced  stimulative  effects  on  the  Mahommedans,  who  had 
greatly  fallen  away  from  that  zeal  for  knowledge  wbidh  charac- 
terized the  earlier  centuries  of  their  faith. 

Language, — The  language  throughout  southern  and  middle 
Synsi  as  high  as  Killis  is  Arabic,  which  has  entirely  ousted 
Aramaic  and  Hebrew  from  common  use,  and  tends  to  prevail 
even  over  the  speech  of  recent  immigrants  like  the  Circassians. 
The  last  survivals  of  Aramaic  are  to  be  sought  in  certain  remote 
villages  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  in  the  Syriac  known  to  the  clergy. 
From  the  upper  Sajur  northwards  Turkish  prevails,  even  among 
the  Armenians;  but  many  Kurdish  communities  retain  their 
own  tongue. 

Government. — ^The  political  status  of  the  country  is  controlled 
by  the  Ottoman  Empire,  of  which  Syria  makes  part,  divided  into 
the  vilayets  of  Aleppo,  Sham  or  Sym  (Damascus),  the  Lebanon 
(q,v,)  and  Beirut,  and  the  separate  sanjaks  or  mutessarifliks  of 
Zor  and  Jerusalem.  Ottoman  control  is  imperfect  in  Lebanon, 
the  Houran,  and  over  the  Armenian  mountain  region  of  Zeitun 
and  over  the  eastern  steppe-lands,  whose  nomadic  populations 
can  withdraw  themselves  out  of  reach.  But  considerable 
success  has  been  achieved  in  inducing  the  Syrian  Arabs  to  settle 
and  in  supplying  a  counteracting  influence  to  their  imrest  by 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  colonies,  e.g.  those  of  the 
Circassians  in  Bashan,  Ammon  and  Moab. 

Communications  are  still  very  imperfect,  but  have  been  matly 
improved  of  late  years.  Railways  run  from  Beirut  to  Homs, 
Hamah,  Aleppo  and  Damascus  (French),  and  to  the  latter  also 
from  Haifa  (Turkish).  From  the  tertaination  of  die  Damascus- 
Mzerib  railway  a  line  (the  "  Mecca  railway  ")  has  been  laid  by 
Ottoman  enterprise  east  of  Jordan  to  the  southern  limit  of  Syria 
and  beyond.     From  Jaffa  a  short  line  runs  to  Jerusalem,  and  a 
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steam  tramway  connects  Beirut  with  Tripoli.  There  are  carriage 
roads  radiating  from  Aleppo  to  the  sea  at  Alexandretta,  and  to 
Aintab;  and  Antioch  is  also  connected  with  Alexandretta ;  Beirut 
and  Homs  with  Tripoli;  Damascus  with  Beirut;  and  Nazareth  with 
Haifa.  But  carriage  roads  in  the  Ottoman  dominions  are  seldom 
completely  made,  and  hardlv  ever  kept  in  repair.  The  Lebanon 
district  is  well  supplied  with  both  roads  and  made  mule-tracks. 

Commerce. — From  the  Egyptian  and  Assy  no- Babylonian  monu- 
ments we  learn  that  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  principal  exports  of 
Syria  was  timber;  this  has  now  entirely  ceased.  But  it  continues 
to  export  wheat.  Other  articles  of  export  are  silk  cocoons,  wool, 
hides,  sponges,  eggs  and  fruits  (oranges,  almonds,  raisins  and  the 
like) ;  the  amounts  of  cotton,  tobacco  and  wine  sent  out  of  the  country 
are  small.  The  only  good  harbours  are  those  of  Beirut  and  Alex- 
andretta (Iskanderun).  The  caravan  trade  with  the  East  has 
almost  entirely  ceased,  and  the  great  trade  routes  from  Damascus 
northwards  to  Aleppo  and  eastwards  through  the  wilderness  are 
quite  abandoned.  The  traffic  with  Arabia  has  ceased  to  be  impor- 
tant, bein^  limited  to  the  time  of  the  going  and  returning  of  the 
great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  continues  to  have  its  mustering- 
place  at  Damascus,  but  leaves  mainly  by  rail.  The  native  industries 
m  silk,  cotton  and  wool  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
import  trade  from  Europe.  The  land  is  poor  in  minerals,  including 
coal;  water-power  also  is  deficient,  so  that  the  introduction  of 
European  industries  is  attended  with  difficulties  even  apart  from 
the  insecurity  of  affairs,  which  forbids  such  experiments  as  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  by  means  of  European  capital.  As 
regards  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  Syria  remains  stable;  but  the 
sod  is  becoming  relatively  poorer,  the  value  of  the  imports  con- 
stantly gaining  upon  that  of  the  exports.  The  latter  are  estimated 
at  some  2^  mulions  steriing;  the  former  at  4  millions. 

History. — Rude  stone  monuments  (circles  and  dolmens)  and 
other  prehistoric  remains  show  that  Syria  must  have  been 
inhabited  from  a  very  early  period.  Within  historic  times  a 
great  number  of  different  nationalities  have  fought  and  settled 
within  its  borders,  the  majority  belonging  to  the  Semitic  stock. 
This  last  circumstance  has  rendered  possible  a  considerable 
degree  of  fidelity  in  the  tradition  of  the  oldest  local  names.  After 
the  Aramaeans  had  absorbed  what  remained  of  the  earlier 
population,  they  themselves  were  very  powerfully  influenced 
by  Gracco-Roman  civilization,  but  as  a  people  they  still  retained 
their  Aramaean  speech.  Of  the  political  relations  of  Syria  in 
the  most  ancient  times  we  know  but  little.  Each  town  with  its 
surroimding  district  seems  to  have  constituted  a  small  separate 
state;  the  conduct  of  affairs  naturally  devolved  upon  the  noble 
families.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century  B.C.  all  north 
Syria  fell  under  the  Cappadocian  Hatti  domination.  The  south 
part  of  Syria  was  known  to  Sargon  of  Akkad  (Agade)  as  Ammon 
and  was  visited  by  his  armies.  Thb  is  known  as  the  Canaanite 
period,  succeeded  about  1000  B.C.  by  the  Aramaean.  At  a 
very  early  period — as  early  probably  as  the  i6th  century  B.C. — 
Syria  became  the  meeting-place  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian 
elements,  resulting  in  a  type  of  western  Asiatic  culture  peculiar 
to  itself,  which  through  the  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians  was 
carried  to  the  western  lands  of  the  Mediterranean  basin.  Indus- 
try especially  attained  a  high  state  of  development;  rich  garments 
were  embroidered,  and  glass,  pastes,  faience,  &c,  were  manufac- 
tured. The  extant  inventories  of  spoil  carried  off  by  the  ancient 
conquerors  include  a  variety  of  utensils  and  stuffs.  The  influence 
exercised  at  all  times  on  Syrian  art  by  the  powerful  neighbouring 
states  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  all  the  recent  finds  which, 
in  addition  to  our  previous  knowledge,  show  the  action  of  the 
Aegean  culture  on  Phoenicia  and  Palestine.  The  Syrians  were 
more  original  in  what  related  to  religion;  every  place,  every 
tribe,  had  its  "lord"  (Ba'al)  and  its  "lady"  (Ba'alat);  the 
latter  is  generally  called  *Ashtar  or  *Ashtaret  (i.e.  Ishtar, 
Astarte).  Besides  the  local  Baal  there  were  "  the  god  of  heaven  " 
(El)  and  other  deities;  human  sacrifices  as  a  means  of  propitiat- 
ing the  divine  wrath  were  not  uncommon.  But  in  the  Syrian 
mythology  foreign  influences  frequently  betray  themselves. 
Over  against  its  want  of  originality  must  be  set  the  fact,  not 
merely  that  Syrian  culture  ultimately  spread  extensively  towards 
the  West,  but  that  the  Syrians  (as  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions 
of  Teima,  &c.)  long  before  the  Christian  era  exercised  over  the 
northern  Arabs  a  perceptible  influence  which  afterwards,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  ist  century,  became  much  stronger  through 
the  kingdom  of  the  Nabataeans.  The  art  of  writing  was 
derived  by  the  Arabs  from  the  Syrians. 


Something  about  the  ancient  political  and  geographical  rela- 
tions of  Syria  can  be  gleaned  from  Egyptian  sources,  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  campaigns  of  Tethmosis  (Thothmes)  III. 
in  western  Asia  and  the  administration  of  Amenophis  (Amen- 
hotep)  IV.  (the  Tell  el-Amama  Letters).  The  Egyptians  desig- 
nated their  eastern  neighbours  collectively  as  *Amu.  Syria  up 
to  and  beyond  the  Euphrates  is  called  more  precisely  §ahi  (or 
Zahi),  and  is  regarded  as  consisting  of  the  following  parts: 
(i)  Rutenu,  practically  the  same  as  Palestine  (occasionally 
Palestine  with  Coelesyria  is  called  Upper  Rutenu,  as  distin- 
guished from  Lower  Rutenu  extending  to  the  Euphrates);  (2) 
the  land  of  the  Kheta  (sometimes  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Rutenu 
with  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  as  its  capital  in  the  Ramesside 
period;  (3)  Naharina,  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates 
(extending,  strictly  speaking,  beyond  the  Syrian  limits). 
The  Canaanites  in  general  are  called  Kharu.  From  these  lands 
the  Egyptian  kings  often  derived  rich  booty,  so  that  in  those 
days  Syria  must  have  been  civilized  and  prosperous.  Moreover, 
we  possess  enumerations  of  towns  in  the  geographical  lists  of 
the  temple  of  Kamak  and  in  a  hieratic  papyrus  dating  about 
200  years  after  Tethmosis  III.  Some  of  these  names  can 
be  readily  identified,  such  as  Aleppo,  Kadesh,  Sidon,  and  the 
like,  as  well  as  many  in  Palestine.  The  Tell  el-Amama  Letters 
(15th  century  b.c.)  show  Syria  held  in  part  by  Egyptian  viceroys, 
who  are  much  preoccupied  with  southward  movements  in  the 
Buka'a  and  the  rest  of  the  interior  beyond  their  control,  due  to 
pressure  of  Amorite  peoples,  and  of  the  Mitanni  and  the  Kheta, 
whose  non-Semitic  blood  was  mingled  with  that  of  the  Aramaeans 
even  in  Palestine.  On  the  latter  in  Syria,  see  Hittites.  It  need 
only  be  said  here  that  this  people  bulked  most  largely  in  the 
relations  of  Egypt  with  Syria  from  the  i6th  to  the  14th  cen- 
turies. During  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.  it  was  centred  on  the 
upper  Orontes  (Kadesh)  and  had  comparatively  free  access  to 
Palestine  and  the  Eg3rptian  border.  Later  on  we  find  Kheta 
focused  farther  north,  on  the  middle  Euphrates  (Carchemish), 
and  more  or  less  cut  off  from  Egypt  by  the  Hebrew  state. 
They  or  their  confederacy  remained,  however,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Syrian  elements  till  the  westward  extension  of  Assyria 
about  1050  B.C.,  under  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  Late  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury Sargon  III.  took  Carchemish  and  ended  Hittite  power. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Kheta  the  Aramaeans  were  the  pe<^le 
who  held  the  most  important  towns  of  Syria,  gradually  advancing 
until  at  last  they  occupied  the  whole  country.  Of  the  Aramaean 
stocks  named  in  Gen.  x.  23,  xxii.  21  seq.,  very  little  is  known,  but 
it  is  certain  that  Aramaeans  at  an  early  period  had  their  abode 
close  on  the  northern  border  of  Palestine  (in  Maachah).  A  great 
part  was  played  in  the  history  of  Israel  by  the  state  of  Aram 
Dammesek,  i.e»  the  territory  of  the  ancient  city  of  Damascus; 
it  was  brought  into  subjection  for  a  short  time  under  David. 
The  main  object  of  the  century-long  dispute  between  the  two 
kingdoms  was  the  possession  of  the  land  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
(Qauran,  and  especially  Gilead).  Another  Aramaean  state  often 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  that  of  Aram  Zobah.  That  Zobah 
was  situated  within  Syria  is  certain,  though  how  far  to  the  west 
or  north  of  Damascus  is  not  known;  in  any  case  it  was  not  far 
from  ^amath  (^amah).  !^amath  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Buka*a  valley,  was  from  an  early  period  one 
of  the  most  important  places  in  Syria;  according  to  the  Bible, 
its  original  inhabitants  were  Canaanites.  The  district  belonging 
to  it,  including  amongst  other  places  Riblah  (of  importance  on 
account  of  its  situation),  was  not  very  extensive.  In  733  B.C. 
Tiglath-Pileser  II.  compassed  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus;  he  also  took  Arpad  (Tel  Arfad),  an  important  place 
three  hours  to  the  north  of  Aleppo.  Qamath  was  taken  by 
Sargon  in  720.  Henceforward  the  petty  states  of  Syria  were  at 
all  times  subject  to  one  or  other  of  the  great  world-empires,  and 
were  still  in  dispute  between  Babylonia  and  Egypt  as  late  as 
Necho.  Thereafter  the  Mesopotamian  powers  prevailed,  even 
if  in  some  cases  a  certain  degree  of  independence  was  preserved, 
as  e.g.  by  the  Phoenician  cities.  These,  however,  in  spite  of 
more  than  one  revolt,  continued  to  supply  fleets  to  the  Persians 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Macedonia  invasion  (332  B.C.),  and 
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ialuid  S3ma  remained  comparatively  peaceful  first  under  its 
own  local  governors,  and,  after  Darius,  as  a  satrapy,  till  its 
subjugation  by  Alexander,  Alien  dominati<»L  alone  has  been 
able  to  correct  the  tendency  of  this  long  strip  of  land  to  break 
up  into  hostile  belts. 

The  foundation  of  numerous  Greek  cities  shortly  after  Alex- 
ander's time  was  of  great  importance  for  Ssnria  (see  e.g.  Antioch), 
The  Graeco-Syrian  civilization  extended  far  to  the  south  down 
both  sides  of  Jordan,  and,  but  for  the  Maccabaean  revival, 
would  have  absorbed  the  Jews.  The  Seleuddae  had  severe 
struggles  with,  the  Ptolemies  for  the  possession  of  the  southern 
part  of  Syria. 

After  having  been  reckoned  for  a  short  time  (from  83  to  69 
B.C.)  among  the  dominions  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  the 
country  was  conquered  for  the  Romans  by  Pompey  (64-63  B.C.). 
It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  in  detail  the  nimierous  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  the  territory  and  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  particular  dynasties  which  maintained  a  footing  for  some  time 
longer  in  Chakis,  Abila,  Emesa  and  Palestine;  but  it  is  of  special 
interest  to  note  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Arab  Nabataeans 
was  able  to  keep  its  hold  for  a  considerable  period  on  the  north 
as  far  as  Damascus.  In  the  year  40  B.C.  Syria  had  to  endure  a 
sudden  but  brief  invasion  by  the  Parthians.  The  country  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  its  proconsulship  was  from  the  first  regarded  as  the  most 
desirable,  and  this  eminence  became  still  more  marked  after- 
wards. Antioch,  adorned  with  many  sumptuous  buildings,  as 
the  chief  town  of  the  provinces  of  Asia,  became  in  point  of  size 
the  third  city  of  the  empire  and  an  eastern  Rome.  The  high 
degree  of  civilization  then  prevailing  in  the  coimtry  is  proved 
by  its  architectural  remains  dating  from  the  early  Christian 
centuries;  the  investigations  of  De  Vogii6,  Butler  and  others, 
have  shown  that  from  the  ist  to  the  7th  century  there  prevailed 
in  north  Syria  and  the  Qauran  a  special  style  of  architecture 
— ^partly,  no  doubt,  following  Graeco-Roman  models,  but  also 
showing  a  great  deal  of  originality  in  details. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  S3rria  during  the  Roman  period 
varied  greatly  at  different  times.  Hadrian  made  three  provinces 
of  it,  Syria,  Syria  Phoenice  and  Syria  Palestina.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century  we  find  the  following:  (i)  Syria  Euphratensis, 
which  had  for  its  capital  Hierapolis  (q.v.),  (2)  Syria  I.,  or  Coele- 
syria,  having  Antioch  as  its  capital.  The  name  Coelesyria  (4  KoiXil 
Svpfa),  no  doubt,  was  applied  originally  to  the  valley  ("hollow  ") 
between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  but  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  district  stretching  eastwards  from  the  latter  range. 
(3)  Syria  n.,  or  Syria  Salutaris,  with  Apamea  as  capital.  (4) 
Phoenice  Maritima;  capital.  Tyre.  (5)  Phoenice  ad  Libanum; 
capital,  Emesa  (Horns).  To  this  division  Damascus  and  Palmyra 
belonged;  occasionally  they  were  reckoned  to  Coelesjrria,  the 
middle  strip  of  coast  being  designated  Syrophoenicia.  (6,  7,  8) 
Palestina  I.,  II.  and  III.  (9)  Arabia  (capital,  Bostra),  which 
embraced  all  the  region  from  the  Qauran  to  the  Amon,  and 
skirted  the  Jordan  valley,  stretching  southwards  to  Petrae. 
Through  the  kingdom  of  the  Nabataeans  Roman  influence  pene* 
trated  from  Syria  far  into  northern  Arabia. 

In  616  Syria  was  subjugated  for  a  brief  period  by  the  Persian 
Choroes  II.;  from  622  till  628  it  was  again  B3r2antine;  636  and 
the  immediately  following  years  saw  its  conquest  by  the  Mahom- 
medans  (see  Caliphate).  Moawiya,  the  first  Omayyad  caliph, 
chose  Damascus  for  his  residence;  but  in  750  the  capital  of  the 
empire  was  removed  by  the  Abbasids  to  Bagdad.  Under  the 
early  caliphs  the  Arabs  divided  Syria  into  the  following  military 
districts  (gonds).  (i)  Filistin  (Palestine),  consisting  of  Judaea, 
Samaria  and  a  portion  of  the  territory  east  of  Jordan;  its  capital 
was  Ramleh,  Jerusalem  ranking  next.  (2)  Urdun  (Jordan), 
of  which  the  capital  was  Tabaria  (Tiberias) ;  roughly  speaking, 
it  consisted  of  the  rest  of  Palestine  as  far  as  Tyre.  (3)  Damas- 
cus, a  district  which  included  Baalbek,  Tripoli  and  Beirut,  and 
also  the  Qauran.  (4)  9oms,  including  ^amath.  (5)  Kinnesrin, 
corresponding  to  northern  Syria;  the  capital  at  first  was  Kin- 
nesrin (Qinnasrin)  to  the  south  of  Ualeb  (Aleppo),  by  which  it 
was  afterwards  superseded.     (6)  The  sixth  district  was  the 


military  frontier  (^awdsim)  bordering  upon  the  Byzantine 
dominions  in  Asia  Minor.  During  the  struggles  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  dynasties  for  the  possession  of  Syria  the  coimtry  still 
enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity. 

In  the  crusading  period  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  whose  rulers 
were  never  able  to  establish  a  foothold  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
extended  northwards  to  Beirut;  next  to  it  lay  the  countship  of 
Tripoli  on  the  coast;  and  beyond  that  in  north  Syria  was  the 
principality  of  Antioch.  Syria  suffered  severely  from  the  Mongol 
invasions  (1260),  and  it  never  recovered  its  former  i»osperity. 
In  1 516  the  Ottomans  took  it  from  the  EgyptinxL  Mamelukes. 
For  its  subsequent  history,  see  Tukkev:  History.  Its  medieval 
importance  as  an  intermediary  of  trade  between  Europe  and  the 
East  was  greatly  impaired  by  the  opening  of  the  Red  Sea  route, 
and  finally  abolished  by  the  Suez  Canal;  and  Syria  is  at  present 
important  mainly  for  the  sentimental  reason  that  it  contains 
the  holiest  places  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  for  the 
strategic  reason  that  it  lies  on  the  flank  of  the  greatest  trade- 
route  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
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STRIAC  LANGUAGE.  Syriac  is  the  eastern  dialect  of  the 
Aramaic  language  which,  during  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  prevailed  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  adjoining 
regions.  Its  main  centres  were  at  Edessa  and  Nisibis,  but  it  was 
the  literary  language  of  practically  all  the  Christian  writers 
in  the  region- east  of  Antioch,  as  well  as  of  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Persian  empire. 

All  the  Semitic  languages^  are  built  up  from  triliteral  roots: 
that  is,  the  great  majority  of  the  words  are  derived  from  a  simple 
verbal  form,  of  which  the  essential  elements  are  three  consonants. 
This  form  is  seen  in  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  perf .  of  the  verb,  e.g. 
Aram,  q^tol  or  i'f^  {**  he  killed  "),  which  corresponds  to  Heb. 
qdtal  and  Arab.  qaUda.  The  vowds  play  no  part  in  differentiat- 
ing the  roots,  for  the  vowels  are  practically  the  same  in  the 
corre^[>onding  forms  of  every  root.  The  form  qtal  illustrates 
one  main  peculiarity  of  Aramaic,  as  opposed  to  the  other  Semitic 
languages,  viz.  its  paucity  of  vowels:  for  where  Hebrew  has  two 
full  vowels — a.  long  and  a  short —  in  qdtal,  and  Arabic  has  three 
short  vowels  in  qatala,  Aramaic  has  only  one  short  vowel,  the 
sound  •  between  q  and  /  being  merely  a  half  vowel  which  is  not 
indicated  in  Syriac  writing.  Another  chief  characteristic  of 
Aramaic  appears  in  nouns,  viz.  the  entire  absence  of  a  prefixed 
definite  article.    Aramaic  gives  to  the  noun  instead  an  ending  &, 

^  On  the  place  of  Aramaic  among  the  Semitic  languages,  and  of 
Syriac  among  the  various  dialects,  see  Semitic  Languages. 
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making  the  so-calkd  "  emphatic  "  state.  In  the  older  Aramaic 
dialects  this  is  used  exactly  as  the  noun  with  prefixed  article 
is  used  in  other  languages;  but  in  Syriac  the  emphatic  state 
has  lost  this  special  hmction  of  making  the  noun  definite,  and 
has  become  simply  the  normal  state  of  the  noun.  The  main 
grammatical  distinction  between  Syriac  and  all  the  west 
Aramaic  dialects  is  that  in  Syriac  the  3rd  person  of  the  imperfect 
(singular  and  plural)  of  the  verb  begins  with  n,  but  in  west 
Aramaic,  as  in  the  other  Semitic  languages,  it  b^ins  with  y. 

When,  in  the  5th  century  a.d.,  owing  to  theological  differences 
the  Sjrriac-using  Christians  became  divided  into  Nestorians  or 
East  Syrians  and  Jacobites  (Monophysites)  or  West  Syrians, 
certain  differences  of  pronunciation,  chiefly  in  the  vowels,  began 
to  develop  themselves.  The  East  Syrians  in  most  cases  kept 
the  more  primitive  pronimdiation:  e.g.  the  old  Semitic  a  with 
them  remained  a,  but  with  the  Jacobites  passed  into  d.  One 
very  tangible  difference  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  name  Jesus 
was  by  the  East  Syrians  written  and  pronoimced  Ishd\  by  the 
West  Syrians  Yeshu. 

The  Syriac  alphabet,  which  derived  its  letters  from  forms 
ultimately  akin  to  those  of  the  Old  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
alphabets,  has  the  same  twenty-two  letters  as  the  Hebrew.  And 
as  in  Hebrew,  the  six  letters  b  gdk  ptBxe  aspirated  when  imme- 
diately preceded  by  any  vowel  sound.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
guttural  letters  affect  the  vowels  much  less  than  in  Hebrew:  their 
chief  effect  is  when  final  to  change  the  preceding  vowel,  if  other 
than  a  or  a,  into  a,  but  even  this  is  not  always  the  case.  *  The 
vowels,  which  are  ten  in  number  (&a6eii6ouu),  were,  as  usual 
in  the  Semitic  languages,  indicated  only  partially  by  the  use  of 
consonants  as  vowel-letters  *  and  by  means  of  certain  diacritical 
points,  so  long  as  Syriac  remained  a  living  language.  But 
about  the  time  when  it  began  to  be  supplanted  by  Arabic,  two 
systems  of  vowel-signs  were  invented,  one  for  the  West  Syrians, 
who  borrowed  the  forms  of  Greek  vowels,  and  the  other  more 
elaborate  for  the  East  Syrians,  who  used  combinations  of  dots. 
Neither  system  completely  differentiates  long  and  short  vowels; 
the  Nestorian  scheme  is  the  more  satisfactory,  though  more 
cumbrous. 

Where  the  same  root  exists  in  Arabic,  Syriac  and  Hebrew,  its 
fundamental  consonants  are  usually  the  same  in  all  three 
languages.  But  letters  belonging  to  the  same  group  occasionally 
inteschange.  As  regards  the  dentals  and  sibilants  there  are  one 
or  two  rules  which  govern  the  interchange,  in  the  manner  of 
a  Grimm's  Law.  (1)  Where  Arabic  has  an  ordinary  dental, 
Syriac  and  Hebrew  have  the  same;  but  where  Arabic  has  an 
aspirated  dental  (e.g.  th)^  Syriac  has  an  ordinary  dental  ^,  but 
Hebrew  has  a  sibilant  {sh),  (2)  Hebrew  has  one  more  sibilant 
than  Arabic  or  Syriac:  thus,  as  corresponding  to  s  {sdmekh), 
s  {sin)  sk  in  Hebrew,  Arabic  has  only  5  {sin)  sh,  while  Syriac  has 
a  different  pair  5  {sdmekk)  sh.  Hebrew  sdmekh  is  represented 
by  Ar.  sin  and  Syr.  sdmekh;  but  Heb.  sin  (83^.  sdmekh)  is  repre- 
sented by  Ar.  sh^  while  Heb.  and  Syr.  sh  is  represented  by  Ar. 
sin.  As  regards  this  crossing  of  s  and  sh,  Arabic  has  with  it 
the  other  south  Semitic  language,  Ethiopic:  the  evidence  as  to 
the  other  north  Semitic  language,  Assyrian,  is  conflicting. 

In  vowel-sounds  Syriac  is  clearly  more  primitive  than  Hebrew 
(as  pointed  by  the  Ma9soretes),less  so  than  Arabic.  Thus  Ar. 
and  Syr.  a  is  often  thinned  in  Hebrew  into  i  {e  when  accented), 
as  in  the  first  syllable  of  Ar.  qatiala*^  Syr,  ga«c^=*Heb.  qittel. 
But  the  second  syllable  of  the  same  word  shows  Sjniac  siding 
with  Hebrew  against  Arabic.  Again  the  primitive  d  of  Arabic  is 
in  the  older  (Nestorian)  pronunciation  of  Syriac  maintained, 
while  in  Jacobite  Syriac  and  in  Hebrew  it  passes  into  0:  thus  Ar. 
qdfil  Nestorian  ^5/^^ «  Jacobite  arid  Hebrew  qSf^,    Again  Syriac 

^  It  may  indeed  be  remarked  that  Syriac,  which  is  generally 
more  primitive  in  its  sounds  than  Hebrew,  shows  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  weakening  as  regards  the  gutturals:  thus  in  a  good  many 
forms  it  has  substituted  dlef  for  initial  ke,  and  often  shows  a  dislike 
for  the  presence  of  two  gutturals  in  the  same  word,  weakening 
one  of  tnem  to  dlef,  A  much  more  advanced  stage  of  weakening 
is  seen  in  some  of  the  other  dialects. 

» With  regard  to  this,  Syriac  has  one  great  difference  from 
Hebrew,  viz.  that  final  d  is  indicated  not  by  A^,  but  by  dlef. 


maintains  the  diphthongs  at  and  an,  which  in  Hebrew  have 
usually  passed  into  e  and  5. 

The  accent  plays  much  less  part  in  lengthening  and  altering 
the  vowels  in  Syriac  than  in  Hebrew,  but  there  are  well-marked 
cases  of  lengthening  from  this  cause. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  said  about  the  three  main  parts  of 
speech — ^pronouns,  nouns  and  verbs. 

1.  Pronouns. — As  in  the  other  Semitic  languages,  these  stand 
almost  entirely  outside  the  system  of  triliteral  roots,  being  mainly 
derived  from  certain  demonstradve  letters  or  particle&  Each  of 
the  personal  pronouns  (except  the  3rd  plur.)  exists  in  a  longer  and 
a  shorter  form :  the  one  is  used  as  a  nominative  and  is  a  separate 
word,  the  other  is  attached  to  verbs  and  (in  a  slightly  different  form) 
to  nouns  to  express  the  accusative  or  genitive.  These  pronominal 
suflixes  are  of  much  the  same  form  as  in  Hebrew,  but  produce 
less  change  in  the  vowels  of  the  words  to  which  they  are  attached. 
Demonstrative  adjectives  and  adverbs  are  formed  by  prefixing  the 
syllable  hd  {^ecce,  "  behold ")  to  other  pronominal  elements, 
and  interrogatives  similarly  by  prefixing  the  interrogative  syllable 
ay;  but  there  are  other  interro^tive  pronouns.  The  relative 
consists  only  of  the  letter  d  (indeclinable)  prefixed  to  words. 

2.  Nouns  and  Adjectives. — ^The  Syriac  noun  has  three  states — 
the  absolute  (used  chiefly  in  adjectival  or  participial  predicates, 
but  also  with  numerals  and  negatives,  in  adverbial  phrases,  &c.), 
the  construct  (which,  as  in  Hebrew,  must  be  immediately  follow^ 
by  a  genitive),  and  the  emphcUic  (see  above).  There  are  only  two 
genders  and  two  numbers:  the  neuter  gender  is  entirely  wanting, 
and  the  dual  number  is  not  recognized  m  Syriac  grammar,  though 
there  are  plain  traces  of  it  in  the  language.  The  fem.  sing,  ending 
is  absolute  d,  construct  ath,  emphatic  td  or  *tha:  thus  the  fern, 
sing.  abe.  is  always  identk^al  in  form  with  the  masc.  sing.  emph. 
The  plural  endings  are — masc.  abs.  in,  const.  o»,  emph.  i;  fem. 
abs.  an,  const,  dth,  emph.  dthd.  Syriac  is  not,  like  Arabic  and 
Hebrew,  confined  to  the  use  of  the  construct  for  the  ordinary 
expression  of  the  eenitive  or  possessive  relation:  for  it  has  a  pre- 
position (rf)  which  expresses-  "of,"  "belonging  to."  The  noun 
preceding  this  preposition  may  be  in  the  emphatic  state  or  may  (as 
is  usually  the  case  when  the  noun  is  definite)  have  a  pleonastic 
suffix.  Thus  "  the  son  of  the  king  "  is  more  commonly  expressed 
by  b>d  dWrnalkd  or  b^i^h  d:*malkd  than  by  bar  malkd,  whereas 
the  latter  type  would  alone  be  permissible  in  Hebrew.  And  a 
genitive  with  prefixed  d  does  not  require  the  governing  noun  to 
precede  it  immediately,  as  must  be  the  case  when  the  construct 
IS  used.  This  is  one  of  the  many  respects  where  Syriac  has  gained 
greater  flexibility  in  syntax  than  Hebrew. 

3.  Verbs. — ^The  Syriac  verb  is  remarkable  for  having  entirely 
lost  the  origin^  passive  forms,  such  as  in  Arabic  can  be  formed  in 
every  conjugation  and  in  Hebrew  are  represented  by  the  Pual  and 
Hophal.  For  these  Syriac  has  substituted  middle  or  reflexive 
forms  with  prefixed  eth  and  a  change  in  the  last  vowel.  The  simple 
active  q*fal  makes  its  passive  etM*^;  the  intensive^o^  maxes 
ethqa^at;  and  the  causative  aqi^  makes  ettaqfal.  The  inflexion 
of  the  verbs  is,  on  the  whole,  more  regular  than  in  Hebrew:  thus, 
to  take  one  instance,  the  3rd  plur.  fem.  impf.  neqi^ldn  corresponds 
better  to  3rd  plur.  masc.  neqpHun  than  does  the  equivalent  Hebrew 
form  Uq^lnd  to  yi0'lu.  But  the  most  important  peculiarity  of 
Syriac  verbs  is  again  in  the  sphere  of  syntax,  and  shows  the  same 
progress  towards  flexibilit>^  which  we  found  in  the  nouns.  Whereas 
the  Hebrew  verb  is  devoid  of  real  tenses,  and  only  expresses  an 
action  as  completed  or  as  in  process  without  indicating  time  past, 
present  or  future,  Syriac  has  by  the  help  of  an  auxiliary  verb 
constructed  a  set  of  tenses.    Thus  we  have — 

Pres.  adtel,  **  he  kills,"  **  he  is  killing  "  (sometimes  "  he  is  about 
to  kill  "f. 

Impf.  q&(d  wS,  **  he  was  killing." 
Fut.  neqfolf  "  he  will  kill." 
H.  or  Aor.  q'lal  "  he  has  killed,"  "  he  killed." 
Plup.  or  Aor.  q'tal  wd,  "  he  had  killed,"  ]'  he  killed." 
The  same  progress  towards  flexibility  in  syntax  is  seen  in  the 
copious  supply  of  conjunctions  possessed  by  Syriac.     No  doubt 
the  tendency  towards  a  more  flowing  construction  of  sentences 
was  helped  by  the  influence  of  Greek,  which  has  also  supplied  a 
large  stock  of  words  to  the  Syriac  vocabulary.  (N.  M.) 

STRIAC  LITERATURE.*  By  Syriac  is  denoted  the  dialect 
of  Aramaic  which,  during  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  prevailed  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  adjoining  regions.  The 
literary  use  of  Syriac  by  Christians  had  its  flrst  centre  in  Edessa 
(Syr,  tjrhai,  modern  Urfa),  where,  in  all  probabDity,  the  chief 
Syriac  versions  of  the  Bible  were  made.  The  use  of  the  same 
dialect  appears  in  the  earliest  Christian  literature  connected 

'  The  sketch  of  the  history  of  Syriac  literature  here  presented 
is  based  on  Wright's  great  article  in  the  9th  edition  of  the  Ency. 
Brit.,  which  was  afterwards  published  separately  under  the  title  of 
A  Short  History  oj  Syriac  Literature  (London,  1894)* 
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with  such  Me80X)0tamian  cities  as  NiSlbis,  Amid,  Mardln,  Tac^- 
rith  and  Seleacia-Ctesiphon,  as  well  as  west  of  the  Euphrates 
at  such  centres  as  Mabbogh  (Hierapolis)  and  Aleppo,  northwards 
at  Maiatiah  and  Maiperkat  and  in  the  districts  of  Lake  Van  and 
Lake  Unnia,  and  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  Tigris  in 
many  places  which  from  the  5th  century  onwards  were  centres 
of  Nestorian  Christianity  within  the  Sasanian  £m];m:e.  In 
Palestine  and  western  Syria,  the  home  of  pre-Christian  Aramaic 
dialects,  the  vernacular  Semitic  speech  had  under  Roman 
dominion  been  replaced  by  GredL  for  official  and  literary  pur- 
poses. Apparently  this  state  of  things  lasted  till  after  the 
Mahommedan  conquest,  for  Barhebraeus^  tells  us  that  it  was 
the  caliph  Walid  I.  (aj>.  705-715)  who,  out  of  hatted  to 
Christianity,  replaced  Greek  by  Arabic  as  the  language  of  official 
documents  at  Damascus.  Probably  (as  Duval  suggests)  the  use 
of  Syriac  in  these  regions  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  spread  of 
the  monophysite  doctrine,  for  the  liturgies  and  formulas  of  the 
Jacobite  Church  were  composed  in  Syriac  Similarly  the  spread 
of  Nestorian  doctrines  throughout  the  western  and  south- 
western regions  of  the  Persian  £mpire  was  accompanied  by  the 
ecclesiastical  use  of  a  form  of  Syriac  whidi  differed  very  slightly 
indeed  from  that  employed  farther  west  by  the  Jacobites. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  Christian  use  of  Syriac. 
Oiihe pagan  Sydac  literature  which  issued  mainly  from  Qarr&n, 
a  dty  about  one  day's  journey  south  of  Edessa,  not  a  single 
example  appears  to  have  survived.  From  Christian  writers  we 
learn  that  Qarr&n  continued  to  be  a  seat  of  pagan  worship  and 
culture  down  to  uid  even  later  than  the  Mahommedan  era. 
A  native  of  the  dty,  Th&bit  ibn  ^urra,  in  a  passage  from  a 
Syriac  work  of  his  (now  lost)  quoted  by  Barhebraeus,  *  q>eaks  of 
the  paganism  of  Qarrftn  as  distinguished  by  its  steadfast  resist- 
ance to  Christian  propaganda.  ''  When  many  were  subdued  to 
error  through  persecution,  our  fathers  through  God  were  stead- 
fast and  stood  out  manf uUy^  and  this  blessed  dty  has  never  been 
defiled  by  the  error  of  Nazareth. "  He  goes  on  to  attribute 
the  world's  sdence  and  dvilization  to  pagan  inventors;  but  it 
is  not  dear  whether  in  this  he  is  alluding  ^>edally  to  the  culture 
of  his  own  dty.  Anyhow,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no 
S3rriac  writing  from  ^arrftn  has  survived.' 

S3rriac  literature  continued  in  life  from  the  3rd  to  the  14th 
century  a.d.,  but  after  the  Arab  conquest  it  became  an  increas- 
ingly artifidal  product,  for  Arabic  gradually  killed  the  vanacular 
use  of  Syriac. 

In  the  literature  as  it  survives  many  different  branches  of 
writing  are  represented — ^homilies  in  prose  and  verse,  fa3anns, 
exposition  and  commentary,  liturgy,  apocryphal  legends, 
historical  romance,  hagiography  and  mart3rrology,  monastic 
history  and  biography,  general  history,  dogmadcs,  philosophy 
and  sdence,  ecdesiastical  law,  &c.  But  the  whole  is  domi- 
nated by  the  theological  and  eodesiajstical  interest.  All 
chief  writers  were  bishops,  inferior  dergy  or  monks,  and 
thdr  readtts  bdonged  to  the  same  dasses.  When  we  put 
aside  one  or  two  exceptionally  fine  pieces,  like  the  hymn  of 
the  soul  in  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  Thomas,  the  highest  degree 
of  excellence  in  style  is  perhaps  attained  in  staightfor- 
ward  historical  narrative — such  as  the  account  of  the  Perso- 
Roman  War  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  by  the  author 
who  passes  under  the  name  of  Joshua  the  Sty  lite,  or  by  romancers 
like  him  who  wrote  the  romance  of  Julian;  by  biographers  like 
some  of  those  who  have  written  lives  of  saints,  martyrs  and 
eminent  divines;  and  by  some  early  writers  of  homilies  such  as 
Philoxenus  (in  prose)  and  Isaac  of  Antioch  (in  verse).  Nearly 
all  the  best  writers  are  characterized  by  a  certain  naive  and 
earnest  piety  which  is  attractive,  and  not  infrequently  display 
a  force  of  moral  indignation  which  arrests  attention.    These 

^  Chron.  syr.,  ed.  Bnins,  p.  I20»  ed.  Bedjan,  p.  115;  cited  by 
Duv^,  Litt,  syr,\  p.  5. 

'  Chron.  syr.,  ed.  Bruns,  p.  176,  ed.  Bedjan,  p.  168.  Thftbit  was 
the  author  of  about  16  Syriac  works,  of  which  the  majoritv  sur- 
vived in  the  13th  century,  but  all  are  now  lost.  Of  his  I  ^o  Arabic 
treatises  a  few  at  least  survive;  see  Brockdmann,  Geschichte  der 
arahischen  LiUeraiur,  i.  217  seq. 

*  On  this  subject,  see  especially  Chwolsen's  Ssabier  und  Ssabismus. 


latter  quafities  are  even  more  apparent  in  poetry  than  in  prose. 
There  are  indeed  but  few  specimens  of  Syriac  verse  which 
cadiibit  high  poetic  qiudity;  except  for  a  fairly  o^ous  and 
occasionally  skilful  use  of  simile  and  metaphor,  there  is  little  of 
soaring  imagination  in  Syriac  poets.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  much  effective  rhetoric,  and  much  skilful  pby  of  language.^ 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  better  qualities  of  style  were  more 
<^en  shown  during  the  eariy  centuries  whai  the  language  was 
still  a  living  speech.  After  it  had  been  suf^lanted  by  Arabic 
in  the  ordinary  intercotune  of  life  its  literary  use  was  more  and 
more  affected  by  Arabic  words  and  constructions,  and  its  free- 
dom as  a  vehide  of  thought  was  much  impaired.  Neverthdess, 
so  late  as  the  13th  century  it  was  still  an  effective  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  numy-sided  of  Syriac  authors,  the 
eminent  Barhebraeus. 

For  the  general  history  of  culture  the  work  of  Syriac  writers 
as  translatars  is,  perhaps,  as  important  as  any  of  their  original 
contributions  to  literature.  Beginning  with  the  earliest  versions 
of  the  Bible,  which  seem  to  date  from  the  2nd  century  aj>., 
the  series  comprises  a  great  mass  of  translations  from  Greek 
originals — ^theological,  philosophical,  legendary,  historical  and 
sdentific  In  a  fair  number  of  cases  the  Syriac  version  has 
preserved  to  us  the  substance  of  a  lost  original  text.  Often, 
moreover,  the  Synwc  translation  became  in  turn  the  patent  of  a 
later  Arabic  version.  This  was  notably  the  case  with  some  of 
the  Aristotelian  writings,  so  that  in  this  fidd,  as  in  some  others, 
the  Syriac  writers  handed  on  the  torch  of  Greek  thought  to  the 
Arabs,  by  whom  it  was  in  tmm  transmitted  to  medieval  Europe. 
The  early  Syriac  translations  are  in  many  cases  so  literal  as  to 
do  violence  to  the  idiom  of  their  own  language;  but  this  makes 
them  all  the  more  valuable  when  we  have  to  depend  on  them 
for  reconstructing  the  original  texts.  The  later  translators  use 
greater  freedom.'^  It  was  not  from  Greek  only  that  translations 
were  made  into  Syriac.  Of  translations  from  Pahlavl  we  have 
such  examples  as  the  version  of  pseudo-Callisthenes'  History  oj 
Alexander,  made  in  the  7th  century  from  a  Pahlavl  version  of  the 
Greek  original — that  of  Kalilak  amd  Dimnak  executed  in  the 
6th  century  by  the  periodeutte  Bodh — and  that  of  Sindbad, 
which  dates  from  the  8th  century;  and  in  the  late  period  of 
S3rriac  literature,  books  were  transhited  from  Arabic  into  Syriac 
as  well  as  vice  versa. 

All  our  historical  sources  support  the  view  taken  above  that 
Edessa,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  which  the  Gredcs  and 
Romans  called  Osrhoene,  was  the  earliest  seat  of  Christianity  in 
Mesopotamia  and  the  cradle  of  Syriac  literature.  But  as 
to  the  date  and  drcumstances  of  its  evangelization  we  have 
little  reliable  information.  The  weU-^&own  legend  of  the 
correspondence  of  Abgar  UkkSmft,  king  of  Edeasa,  with 
Christ  and  the  mission  of  Addai  to  Edessa  immediatdy 
after  the  Ascension  was  accepted  as  true  by  the  historian 
Eusebius  (t34o)  on  the  faith  of  a  Syriac  document  pre- 
served in  the  offidal  archives  of  the  dty.  An  amplified  form  of 
the  same  story  is  furnished  by  the  Doctrine  of  Addai,  an  original 
Syriac  work  which  survives  complete  in  a  St  Petersburg  MS. 
of  the  6th  century,  and  is  also  represented  by  fragments  in  other 
MSS.  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries.  This  work  was  probably 
written  at  Edessa  about  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  It  adds 
many  new  features  to  the  shorter  form  of  the  story  as  given  by 
Eusebius,  among  which  is  the  noteworthy  promise  of  Christ 
about  the  impregnability  <rf  the  dty — "  Thy  dty  shall  be  blessed 
and  no  enemy  shall  ever  henceforth  obtain  dominion  over  it.  ** 
This  is  probably  a  later  addition  made  to  the  l^end  at  a  time 
when  such  facts  as  the  capture  of  Edessa  by  Lusius 
Quietus  in  1x6  and  its  second  capture  and  the  destruction  of  its 
kingdom  by  the  Romans  in  216  had  faded    from  memory.* 

~  *  On  the  mechanism  of  Syriac  verse,  see  Duval's  admirable 
section  on  la  poSsie  syriaque  (Litt.  syr.^t  P^  10  sqq.). 

•  Cf.  Duval,  op,  cit,  p.  303  seq. 

*  Cf.  Tixeront,  Orig^nes  de  VEgUse  d'Edesse,  p.  03,  and  Duval, 
op,  cit.  p.  99.  The  above  view  is  more  probable  than  that  taken 
by  F.  C.  Burkitt  {Early  Eastern  Christianity,  p.  14),  that  Eusebius 
knew  of  Christ's  promise  as  part  of  the  letter  to  Abgar,  and  pur- 
posdy  suppressed  it  as  inconsistent  with  historical  facts. 
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But  whether  in  its  longer  or  its  shorter  form,  the  whole  narrative 
must  be  pronounced  unhistorical.  In  all  probability  the  first 
king  of  Qsrhoene  to  adopt  Christianity  was  Abgar  DC.,  son  of 
Ma'ntl,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  179  to  214  or  216,  and  the  legend 
has  confounded  him  with  an  earlier  Abgar,  also  son  <^  Ma'nti, 
who  reigned  first  from  B.C.  4  to  aj>.  7  and  again  from  a.d.  13 
to  50.^  A  contemporary  of  Abgar  IX.  at  Edessa  was  the  famous 
Bardai^ftn,  himself  a  convert  from  heathenism,  who  was  of 
noble  birth  and  a  habittU  of  the  Edessene  court.  It  was  no  doubt 
partly  under  his  influence — also  possibly  in  part  through  im- 
pressions received  by  Abgar  during  his  visit  to  Rome  about 
AJ).  202 — that  the  king's  conversion  took  place.  But 
Christianity  mtist  have  reached  Edessa  some  tMrty  to  fifty 
years  earlier.  Our  oldest  native  historical  document  in  Sjniac 
— the  accoimt  of  a  severe  flood  which  visited  Edessa  in  Nov. 
A.D.  201* — ^mentions  "  the  temple  of  the  church  of  the  Christians  " 
as  overthrown  by  the  flood.  The  form  of  this  notice  shows, 
as  von  Gutschmid  and  others  have  remarked,  that  Christianity 
was  not  yet  the  religion  of  the  state;  but  it  must  for  some  time 
have  had  a  home  in  Edessa.  The  same  thing  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  heresy  of  the  Marcionites  was  already  showing 
itself  in  this  district,  for  (in  Tixeront*s  words)  "  heresies,  in  the 
first  centuries  at  least,  only  spread  in  already  constituted 
Christian  commimities.'^  And  by  a  skilful  piecing  together  of 
the  date  furnished  by  the  oldest  Syriac  versions  of  the  Bible — 
such  as  the  derivation  of  the  Old  Testament  version  from  the 
Jews,  and  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  Tatian's  Diatessaron  as  the 
gospel  of  the  Syriac  Church  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century — F.  C.  Burkitt  has  shown  it  to  be  probable  that  the 
preaching  of  Christianity  at  Edessa  reaches  back  to  the  middle 
of  the  2nd  century  or  even  to  about  the  year  135.' 

The  Syriac  versions  of  the  Bible  are  treated  elsewhere  (see 
Bible)  and  may  here  be  dismissed  with  a  brief  summary  of 
facts  and  opinions.  The  received  Syriac  Bible  or  Vulgate 
(called  the  P&hitt&  or  "simple  "version  from  the  9th  century 
onwards*)  contains  all  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.* In  the  New  Testament,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  Jude 
and  the  Apocalypse  were  originally  left  out,  but  Syriac  versions 
were  made  at  a  later  time.  The  Peshitta  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  must  have  been  originally  made  mainly  by  Jews, 
of  whom  we  know  there  were  colonies  in  Mesopotamia  in  the  2nd 
century.  The  translation  was  executed  entirely  from  the 
Hebrew,  but  imderwent  later  revision  which  brought  it  more 
into  conformity  with  the  LXX — ^this  to  a  greater  degree  in 
some  books  than  in  others.  The  Peshitta  New  Testament — 
according  to  the  convincing  theory  which  at  present  holds  the 
field^ — is  not  the  oldest  form  of  the  Sjrriac  version,  at  least  as 
regards  the  Gospels.  From  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  to  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  Tatian's  Harmony  or  Diatessaron 
— ^whether  originally  compiled  in  Syriac,  or  compiled  in  Greek 
and  translated  into  Syriac — ^was  the  current  form  of  gospel 
in  the  Syriac  Church.  The  text  of  the  Gospels  imderlying  it 
"  represents  the  Greek  text  as  read  in  Rome  about  a.d.  170." 
Slightly  later  was  made  the  Old  Syriac  version  of  the  separate 
Gospels,  which  survives  in  two  MSS. — the  Curetonian  and  the 
Sinaitic — ^in  two  diflering  forms:  but  this  never  obtained  much 
currency.  Its  text  "represents,  where  it  differs  from  the 
Diatessaron,  the  Greek  text  as  read  in  Antioch  about  a.d.  200." 
Then  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  by  the  efforts  of  the 

'  See  especially  Lipsius,  Die  edessenische  Abgar-Sage  (1880), 
and  the  brilliant  analysis  of  the  legend  by  A  von  Gutschmid  in 
MSm.  de  Vacad,  imp4r,  des  sciences  de  St  Pitershourg,  tome  xxxv. 
No.  I.  The  above  dates  for  the  kings'  reigns  are  taken  from  von 
Gutschmid. 

'  Incorporated  in  the  Chronicle  of  Edessa  (Hauler's  edition, 
p.  145  sqq.). 

•  Early  Eastern  Christianity,  Lecture  II. 

•  See  the  explanation  in  Burkitt,  op.  cit  p.  41  seq. 

•  The  MSS.  which  contain  the  Syriac  Massoran  or  tradition  of 
the  reading  of  the  text  pass  over  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Nestorians  also  Esther.  But  all  these  books 
are  quoted  by  Aphraates. 

•  That  of  F.  C.  Burkitt.  See  especially  his  5.  Ephraim's  Quotations 
from  the  Gospel  (Cambridge,  1901);  Evangelion  da-tnepharreshe 
(Cambridge,  1904),  and  the  above  cited  Lecture. 


masterful  RabbOl&,  who  was  bishop  of  Edessa  from  411-413  to 
435,  a  new  version  or  recension  of  the  Gospeb  was  made  and 
incorporated  in  the  Peshitta  or  Vulgate,  the  use  of  the  Diates- 
saron being  henceforth  proscribed.  RabbHUl's  text  of  the 
Gospels  **  represents  the  Greek  text  as  read  in  Antioch  about 
A.D.  400."  The  history  of  the  Peshitta  rendering  of  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  is  less  clear;  apparently  the  earliest  Syrian  writers 
used  a  text  somewhat  different  from  that  which  afterwards 
became  the  standard.^ 

Of  the  large  mmiber  of  Apocryphal  books  existing  in  Syriac* 
the  majority  have  been  translated  from  Greek,  one  or  two 
(such  as  Bar  Sird  or  EcclesiasHcus)  from  Hebrew,  while  some 
(like  the  Doctrine  of  Addai  above  referred  to)  are  original  Syriac 
documents.  Special  mention  may  be  made  here  of  the  tale  of 
At^I^r — ^the  wise  and  virtuous  secretary  of  Sennacherib,  king  of 
Assyria — and  of  his  wicked  nephew  N&dhftn.  This  is  the  Syriac 
version  of  a  narrative  which  has  had  an  extraordinary  vogue 
in  the  world's  literature.  It  is  now  known  to  have  existed  in 
Aramaic  as  far  back  as  the  5th  century  B.C.,  appearing  on  Jewish 
papyri  which  were  lately  discovered  by  the  German  mission  to 
Elephantine.'  It  appears  to  be  traceable  in  its  Greek  dress  in 
writings  of  the  philosopher  Democritus  and  the  dramatist 
Menander;  it  was  certainly  known  to  the  author  of  Tobit 
and  perhaps  to  the  author  of  Daniel;  some  would  trace  its 
influence  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  parable  of  the 
wicked  servant  and  elsewhere;  it  was  known  to  Mahomet 
and  is  referred  to  in  the  Koran;  it  has  been  included  among 
the  tales  in  the  Arabian  Nights;  and  it  survives  in  a  good 
many  versions  ancient  and  modem.  The  old  Syriac  version, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  MSS.,  was  probably  made 
from  an  early  Aramaic  version,  if  not  from  the  original  itself 
(which  must  surely  have  been  Semitic),  The  Syriac  has  in  turn 
become  the  parent  of  the  Arabic,  Armenian  and  Ethiopio — 
possibly  also  of  the  Greek  and  Slavonic  versions."* 

Another  deeply  interesting  S3niac  Apocryphon  is  the  Ads  of 
Judas  Thomas  (ix,  Judas  the  Twin),  which  is  included  in  the 
collection  of  A  pocryphal  Acts  of  the  A  posHes,  The  Acts  of  Thomas 
is  now  generally  recognized  to  be  an  original  Syriac  work  (or 
"novel,''  as  Burkitt  calls  it),  although  a  Greek  version  also 
exists.  It  seems  to  have  arisen  in  Gnostic  circles,  and  its  ten- 
dency is  wholly  in  favour  of  asceticism  and  ceUbacy.  Among 
its  peculiarities  is  the  fact  that  Judas  Thomas  is  regarded  as 
the  twin  brother  of  Christ.  The  author  has  incorporated  in 
it  the  flnest  poem  to  be  found  in  all  Syriac  literature,  the 
famous  Hymn  of  the  Soul.  This  depicts  the  journey  of 
the  soul  from  heaven  to  earth,  its  life  in  the  body, 
and  its  final  return  to  the  heavenly  home,  under  the  figure 
of  a  Parthian  prince  who  is  sent  from  the  court  of  his  parents 
to  the  land  of  Egypt  to  fetch  the  serpent-guarded  pearl; 
after  a  time  of  slotii  and  forgetfulness  he  fulfils  his  quest, 
and  returns  triumphant  and  again  puts  on  the  heavenly  robe. 
According  to  Burkitt,  the  h3ann  must  have  been  composed 
before  the  fall  of  the  Arsacids  and  the  commencement  of 
the  Sasanian  Empire  in  224.  It  is  plainly  Gnostic  and 
may  perhaps  have  been  composed  by  Bardai^Hn  or  his  son 
Harmonius." 

Among  recent  editions  of  Apocrjrpha  in  Syriac  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  the  Epistle  of  Baruch, 

^  For  the  later  Monophysite  versions,  none  of  which  attained 
much  popularity,  see  Wrip:ht's  Syr,  Lit.  pp.  13-17,  and  for  the  single 
Nestorian  attempt  at  revision,  ibid.  p.  19. 

*  See  the  lists  in  Wright,  op.  cit.  pp.  5  seq.  25-27,  and  Duval, 
Litt.  Syr.*  ch.  viii. 

» See  F.  Nau,  Histoire  et  sagesse  d'Ahikar  VAssyrien  (Paris, 
1909),  p.  288  sqa. 

^°  See  especially  The  Story  of  Ahikar  from  the  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Armenian,  Ethiopia,  Greek  and  Slavonic  Versions,  by  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare,  J.  R.  Harris  and  A.  S.  Lewis  (Cambridge,  i<^);  and  Nau, 
op.  cit.    The  latter  has  a  very  full  bibliography. 

^  Of  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  there  is  the  well-known 
edition  and  translation  by  Wnght  (London,  1871) ;  the  ylc/J  of  Judas 
were  re-edited  by  Bedian  in  the  3rd  volume  of  Acta  martyrum  et 
sanctorum  (Paris,  1892) ;  of  the  Hymn  of  the  Soul  there  is  a  fresh 
edition  and  translation  by  A.  A.  Bevan  (Cambridge,  1897).  See 
also  Lecture  VI.  in  Burkitt 's  JEar/y  £<w/«fif  ChrisHanity, 
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and  the  Testament  of  Adam  by  M.  Kmosko  (Graffin's  Fai^ologia 
Syriaca,  vol.  ii.). 

Lives  of  saints  and  martyrs  form  a  large  group  among  S3niac 
books.  Among  such  documents  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  Edessa  we  have,  besides  the  Doctrine  of  Addai^  certain  martyr* 
doms,  those  of  Sharbel  iand  BarsamyS  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  and  those  of  Gury&  and  Sh&mdn&  and  of  the  Deacon 
Habblbh  under  Diocletian  and  Licinius.  All  these  documents, 
like  Addaiy  belong  probably  to  the  2nd  half  of  the  4th  century, 
and  are  quite  unreliable  in  detail  for  the  historian,^  though  they 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  conditions  of  life  at  Edessa  under 
Roman  government.  There  are  also  accounts  of  martyrdoms 
at  Samosata  (Assemani,  Acta  Mart.  ii.  123-147),  including 
that  of  St  Azazail  recently  published  by  Mader  (Paris,  1902). 
But  the  great  bulk  of  the  Syriac  martyrdoms  have  their  scene 
farther  east,  within  the  Persian  dominions. 

The  life  and  writings  of  Bardai$£n,  *'  the  last  of  the  gnostics," 
and  in  some  sense  the  father  of  Syriac  literature  and  especially 
of  Syriac  poetry,  have  been  treated  in  a  separate  article.  The 
Book  of  the  Laws  of  the  Countries,  which  embodies  his  teaching, 
was  re-edited  in  1907  by  F.  Nau  (this  also  in  the  2nd  volume  of 
Grafiin's  Patrologia), 

An  early  Syriac  document,  probably  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  century, 
is  the  Letter  ofMdrd  son  ofSerapion,  which  was  edited  by  Cureton 
in  his  Spicilegium  Syriacum.  It  is  almost  the  only  exception  to 
the  rule  that  all  surviving  Syriac  literature  is  Christian.  The 
author  is  in  sympathy  with  Christianity,  but  is  himself  an  ad* 
herent  of  the  stoic  philosophy.  His  home  appears  to  have  been 
at  Samosata.' 

By  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  much  progress  had  been 
made  with  the  organization  of  the  Christian  church  not  only 
within  the  Roman  district  of  Mesopotamia,  but  also  to  the  east 
and  south-east  within  the  Sasanian  Empire,  round  such  centres  as 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon  on  the  Tigris  (near  Baghdad),  Karka  d5-BSth 
SSlokh  (modem  Kerkuk)  and  Beth  LUpat  or  GundSshfibhGr  (in 
the  modem  province  of  Luristan) .'  The  adoption  of  Christianity 
by  Constantine  as  the  official  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire  had 
an  unfortunate  efiFect  on  the  position  of  the  Christians  in  Persia. 
They  were  naturally  suspected  of  sympathizing  with  the  Roman 
enemies  rather  than  with  their  own  Persian  rulers.  Accordingly 
when  S2^>or  II.  (310-379)  declared  war  on  Rome  about  337,  there 
ensued  almost  immediately  a  somewhat  violent  persecution  of 
the  Persian  Christians,  which  continued  in  varying  degrees  for 
about  40  years.  One  result  of  this  and  later  persecutions  of  the 
same  kind  has  been  to  enrich  Syriac  literature  with  a  long  series 
of  Acts  of  Persian  Martyrs,  which,  although  in  their  existing  form 
intermixed  with  much  legendary  matter,  nevertheless  throw 
valuable  light  on  the  history  and  geography  of  western  Persia 
under  Sasanian  rule.^  One  of  the  earlier  martyrs  was  Simeon  bar 
Sabb&'e,  bishop  (?  catholicus)  of  Seleucia  from  about  326  to  341 
in  succession  to  Papa,  who  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  other 
bishops  had  oiganized  the  church  of  Persia  under  the  primacy  of 
Seleucia.  The  Martyrdom  of  Simeon  exists  in  two  recensions 
which  have  been  separately  edited  by  M.  Kmosko.*  Another 
early  martyr  was  Mill6s,  bishop  of  Susa,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  opposition  to  Papa.* 

^  Burkitt  (op.  cit,  p.  21  seq.)  endeavours  to  claim  a  higher  value 
for  the  narratives  about  Gurya,  Sh&monfi  and  Habbibn,  on  the 
^ound  that  theae  have  left  more  trace  in  the  later  literature;  but 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  all  five  martyidoms  are  turned  out  in  the 
same  legendary  mould. 

*  Cf.  Duval,  Liu.  Syr.*  p.  241  seq. 

'  On  the  origin  and  early  history  of  Persian  Christianity  see 
especially  J.  Labourt,  Le  Christianisme  dans  Vempire  Perse  (Paris, 
1904),  chaps,  i.  and  ii. 

*  See  many  of  the  texts  in  Bedjan's  Acta  martyrum  et  sanctorum 
(Paris,  1890-1896).  The  valuable  geographical  results  are  ex- 
hibited in  G.  Hoffmann's  AuszUge  aus  syrtschen  Akten  persischer 
Mdrtyrer  (Leipzig,  l88o). 

•  Graffin's  Patrologia,  ii.  661-1045.  Of  the  epistles,  hymns,  &c., 
attributed  to  Simeon  nothing  appears  to  survive  but  one  or  two 
hymns  (ibid.  1 048-1 055).  The  Martyrdom  had  been  previously 
edited  by  Assemani  and  by  Bedjan. 

•  His  history  is  in  Assemani,  Acta  mart.  I.  66  sqq.,  and  Bedjan, 
ii.  260  sqq. 


The  two  most  important  4th<entury  writers — ^Aphraates  and 
Ephraim — are  dealt  with  in  separate  articles.  The  importance 
of  the  former  lies  in  the  simple  cast  of  his  religious  thought,  his 
independence  of  theological  formulas,  his  constant  adherence 
to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  his  quaint  exegesis,  and  the  light  he 
throws  on  the  circumstances  of  his  time,  espedaliy  (i)  the  feeling 
between  Jews  and  Christians,  and  (2)  the  position  and  sympathies 
of  the  Christian  subjects  of  Sapor  U.  The  position  and  character 
of  Ephraim  are  very  different.  He  is  the  typical  exponent  in 
Syriac  of  unbending  Catholic  orthodoxy.  He  impressed  his 
countrsrmen  more  than  any  other  single  writer,  partly  no  doubt 
by  his  enormous  fecundity  in  writing,  but  more  by  the  stem  piety 
and  uncompromising  dogmatism  which  pervade  his  works. 

In  the  2nd  half  of  the  4th  century  lived  the  monk  Gregory^ 
who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  monastic  life.  He  spent  part  <^  lids 
life  in  Cyprus,  and  was  a  friend  of  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis. 
To  the  information  given  by  Assemani  (B,0.  i.  170  seq.)  we  can 
now  add  the  statements  of  Ish5*-d£nah^  that  he  was  a  Persian  by 
birth,  and  after  being  a  merchant  was  led  by  a  series  of  visions  to 
take  monastic  vows.  After  a  training  at  Edessa,  he  lived  for  a 
long  time  at  Mt  Izla  in  Mesopotamia,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
C)T>rus,  but  returned  to  Mt  Izla  sh<M:tly  before  his  death.  His 
book  on  the  monastic  life  mentioned  by  ^Abhdish5'  is  not  known 
to  survive;  but  some  discourses  and  a  letter  of  his  are  still 
extant. 

Before  leaving  the  4th  century  we  may  mention  two  other 
writers  who  probably  both  lived  on  into  the  sth — Balai  and  Cyril- 
10n£.  The  former  was  the  author  of  a  good  many  poems;  the 
longest — ^which  is  however  by  some  attributed  to  Ephraim* — ^is 
the  work  in  1 2  books  on  the  history  of  Joseph,  of  which  a  complete 
edition  was  published  by  Bedjan  in  1901.  Other  poems  of  his 
were  edited  by  Overbeck  in  S.  Epkraemi  Syri,  &c.,  opera  seUcia, 
*PP>  35i'~336;  ^^^  these  have  since  been  supplemented  by 
Zetterst6en's  edition  of  a  large  number  of  his  religious  poems  or 
metrical  prayers  (Beitrdge  xur  Kenntniss  der  religidsen  Dichtung 
Balcds,  Leipzig,  1902).  His  favourite  metre  was  the  pentasylla- 
bic.  CyrillQna  composed  a  poem  on  the  invasion  of  the  Huns  in 
395,*  and  is  by  some  r^arded  as  identical  with  Ephraim's 
nephew  Abhsamyft,  who  in  403-404  '^  composed  hymns  and  dis* 
courses  on  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Huns."  ^* 

The  5th  century  was  a  time  of  storm  and  conflict  in  the  churches 
of  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Christian 
world.  The  teaching  of  Apollinarius  that  in  Christ  the  Divine 
Word  took  the  place  of  the  human  rational  soul,  thus  seeming  to 
do  away  with  his  possession  of  a  true  humanity,  had  led  to 
a  reaction  by  Paul  of  Samos&ta,  Diodore  of  Tarsus,  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  and  Nestorius  of  Constantinople.  Though  with  some 
points  of  difference,  they  agreed  in  emphasizing  the  perman- 
ence of  the  two  separate  natures  in  Christ,  united  but  not  mingled 
or  confused,  and  laid  stress  on  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  human 
experience.  One  question  on  which  great  contention  arose  was 
as  to  the  propriety  of  applying  to  the  Divine  nature  attributes 
which  belonged  to  the  human  nature — e.g.  birth  from  a  human 
mother — ^and  vice  versa.  Hence  the  great  dispute  about  the 
application  to  the  Virgin  Mary  of  the  epithet  BtorUo^.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  objection  of  Nestorius  to  the  use  of  this 
expression  which  mainly  led  to  his  condemnation  and  deposition 
at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431)  under  the  influence  of  Cyril, 
when  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (428-431)  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himsdf  by  his  zeal  for  Nicene  orthodoxy." 

At  Edessa  the  result  of  the  conflict  between  the  Nestorians  and 
their  opponents  was  long  doubtful.  When  RabbOlfi,  the  fierce 
anti-Nestorian  and  friend  of  Cjrril,  died  in  435,  he  was  succeeded 
in  the  bishopric  by  Ibas,  who  as  head  of  the  famous  "  Persian 

^  Book  of  Chastity,  par.  12. 

•  It  IS  in  Ephraim's  favourite  metre, '  the  heptasyllabic,  and 
all  the  MSS.  but  one  attribute  it  to  him. 

•  Chron.  Edess.  par.  40. 
*"  Ibid.  par.  47. 

"  New  light  on  the  theological  position  of  Nestorius  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  long-lost  Book  of  Heraclides,  a  work  of  his  own 
which  has  turned  up  in  a  Syriac  version  and  has  just  been  publi^ed 
by  Bedjan. 
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school  **  in  the  city  had  done  much  to  inculcate  on  his  pupils  the 
doctrines  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  But  the  feeling  against  the 
Nestorian  party  grew  in  strength,  till  on  the  death  of  Ibas  in  457 
the  leading  Nestorian  teachers  were  driven  out  of  Edessa.  The 
Persian  school  continued  to  exist  for  another  32  years,  but  was 
finally  closed  and  destroyed  by  order  of  the  emperor  Zeno  in  489. 
The  Nestorian  teachers  then  started  a  great  school  at  Nisibis 
(which  had  been  imder  Persian  rule  since  Jovian's  humiHating 
treaty  of  363).  By  the  energetic  efforts  of  Bar^uma,  bishop  of 
that  city,  practically  the  whole  church  oi  Persia  was  won  over 
to  the  Nestorian  creed.  Western  Syria,  on  the  contrary,  had 
partaken  with  Alexandria  in  the  reaction  from  Nestorianism 
which  finally  crystallized  in  the  Monophysite  doctrine,  that  spread 
so  widely  tlurough  Egypt  and  Western  Asia  towards  the  end  of  the 
5th  century. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  one  of  the  most  able  and 
influential  men  in  the  Syriac-^eaking  church  was  MarftthS, 
bishop  of  M aiperkat  or  Martjrropolis.  Without  entering  on  the 
details  of  his  ecclesiastical  activity,^  we  may  note  that  he  was  twice 
associated  with  embassies  from  the  Roman  emperor  to  Yazde- 
gerd  I.  (39^430);  that  along  with  Isaac,  patriarch  of  Seleuda 
(390-410),  he  obtained  from  the  Persian  monarch  a  concordat 
which  secured  a  period  of  religious  toleration;  and  that  he 
arranged  for  and  presided  at  the  Council  of  Seleucia  in  410,  which 
adopted  the  full  Nicene  creed  and  organized  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Persian  Church.  As  a  writer  he  is  chiefly  known  as  the  reputed 
author  of  a  collection  of  mart3n:ologies  which  cover  the  reigns  of 
Sapor  11. ,  Yazdegerd  L  and  Bahram  V.'  By  his  history  of  the 
Council  of  Nicaea  he  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  education 
of  the  Persian  Church  in  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine. 

RabbtiUl,  the  powerful  and  energetic  bishop  of  Edessa  who 
withstood  the  beginnings  of  Nestorianism,  and  who  gave  currency 
to  the  Peshitta  text  of  the  four  Gospels,  abolishing  the  use  of  the 
Diatessaron,  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  article. 

The  next  bishop  of  Edessa,  Ibas,  who  succeeded  in  435  at  the 
death  of  RabbQl&,  proved  himself  a  follower  of  the  Nestorian 
doctrine  (see  above) .  As  a  teacher  in  the  Persian  school  of  Edessa 
he  had  translated,  probably  with  the  help  of  his  pupils,  certain 
works  of  **  the  Interpreter,"  i.e.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  Among 
these  may  have  been  the  commentary  on  St  John  of  which  the 
complete  Syriac  version  was  published  by  Chabot  in  1897.  He 
may  possibly  have  translated  a  work  of  Aristotle.'  To  the  Nes- 
torian movement  in  Persia  he  rendered  useful  service  by  his 
letter  to  Man  of  Beth  HardashSr,  in  which  he  maintained  the 
tenets  of  Diodore  and  Theodore,  while  allowing  that  Nestorius 
had  erred.^  On  the  ground  of  his  writings  he  was  condemned 
and  deposed  by  the  "  robber  synod  "  of  Ephesus  (449),  but  was 
restored  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  after  he  had  anathe- 
matized Nestorius.  His  death  in  457  was  followed  by  a  strong 
anti-Nestorian  reaction  at  Edessa,  which  led  to  the  expulsion 
of  many  of  the  leading  teachers. 

On  Isaac  of  Antioch, ''  one  of  the  stars  of  S3niac  literature,"  see 
the  special  article.  In  spite  of  his  over-diffuseness,  he  is  one  of 
the  most  readable  of  Syriac  authors. 

A  Nestorian  contemporary  of  Isaac,  Dadhlshd*,  who  was 
catholicus  of  Seleucia  from  421  to  456,  composed  commentaries 
on  Daniel,  Kings  and  Ecclesiasticus*  His  chief  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  Persian  Church  lies  in  his  having  induced  a  synod 
of  bishops  to  declare  that  church  independent  of  the  see  of 
Antioch  and  of  the  "  Western  Fathers  "  (Labourt,  p.  122  sqq.). 

The  most  powerful  missionary  of  Nestorianism  during  the 
2nd  half  of  the  5th  century  was  Bar$&uma  of  Nisibis,  whom  his 
opponents  called  "  the  swimmer  among  the  reeds,'*  i.e.  the  wild 
boar.  Bom  probably  between  41 5  and  420  he  imbibed  Nestorian 
doctrine  from  Ibas  at  the  Persian  school  of  Edessa,  but  was  driven 
out  in  457  on  the  death  of  his  master,  and  went  to  be  bishop  of 
Nisibis.  In  a  succession  of  missionary  journeys  he  succeeded, 
partly  by  persuasion  and  partly  (if  his  enemies  are  to  be  believed) 

*  See  Labourt,  op.  ciL,  especially  pp.  87-00,  92-99. 

*  Some  of  these  refer  to  events  so  late  that  they  c 
his  pen. 

*  See  Duval,  Litt.  syr.*,  p.  247. 

*  Labourt,  op.  ciL  p.  254  sqq. 


they  cannot  be  from 


by  violence,  in  attaching  to  Nestorianism  nearly  all  the  Christian 
communities  of  Persia,  with  the  exception  of  Taghiith,  which 
was  always  strongly  Monophjrsite.  He  had  many  quarrels  with 
his  ecclesiastical  superior  the  catholicus  of  Seleuda,  but  finally 
made  peace  with  Acadus  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  latter 
in  484.  Among  other  severities  towards  the  Monophysites,  he 
persuaded  the  Persian  king  PSrOs  (457-484)  to  banish  many  of 
them  into  the  Roman  dominions.  One  of  his  great  aims  was  to 
secure  for  the  Nestorian  dergy  freedom  to  marry,  and  this  was 
finally  sanctioned  by  a  council  at  Sdeuda  in  486  (Labourt,  op,  cU.^ 
chap.  vi.).  Bar^umft  must  have  been  bishop  of  NisSbis  for 
nearly  40  years,  but  was  dead  by  496.  His  writings  seem  to 
have  been  chiefly  liturgical:  he  gave  the  first  set  of  statutes  to 
the  school  of  Ni^is,  which  was  founded  during  his  bishopric. 

His  fellow-worker  Narsai,  .whom  the  Jacobites  called  - '  the 
leper,"  but  the  Nestorians  "  the  harp  of  the  Hdy  Spirit," 
apparently  accompanied  Bar$&um&  from  Edessa  to  Nisibis, 
where  according  to  Barhebraeus  he  lived  for  50  yeajs.  Bar^&uma 
appointed  him  head  of  the  new  school,  where  he  taught  rigidly 
Nestorian  doctrine.  He  was  a  copious  writer,  espedally  in 
verse.  Many  of  his  poems  have  now  been  published.*  His 
theological  position  is  dearly  defined  in  a  homily  on  the  three 
doctors — Diodore,  Theodore  and  Nestorius — published  by  the 
Abb6  Martin  in  the  Journal  asiatique  for  July  1900. 

On  the  less  important  companions  of  Bar^aumft  and  Narsai- 
Marl,  Acadus  and  Mikha,  see  Wright  {op.  cU.  pp.  59  seq,,  63 
seq.).  The  M*ana  who  accompanied  them  and  became  bislM>p  of 
Reward^her  in  Persia  was  not,  as  Barhebraeus  styyposed,  the 
catholicus  of  Sdeucia  who  held  office  in  420,  but  a  much 
yoimger  man.  Like  Ibas  he  had  been  employed  at  Edessa  in 
translating  the  commentaries  of  Theodore. 

Among  the  early  Monophysites  were  two  of  the  best  of  Syriac 
writers— Jacob  of  SSrugh  and  Philoxenus  of  Mabbfigh^  who  have 
been  treated  in  special  artides.  The  one  wrote  mainly  in  verse, 
the  other  in  prose.    See  also  Joshua  the  Stylite. 

Another  early  Monophysite  was  Simeon  of  Bath  Arsh&m,  who 
by  a  series  of  journeys  and  disputations  within  the  Persian  empire 
did  all  he  could  to  prevent  the  triumph  of  Nestorianism  among 
the  Persian  Christians.  He  had  considerable  success  at  the  time, 
but  the  ground  he  had  won  was  soon  reconquered  by  his  opponents, 
exc^t  at  TaghHth  and  the  surrounding  district.  It  was  after  a 
successful  disputation  in  presence  of  the  Nestorian  catholicus 
B&bhai  (497''502/3)  that  Simeon  was  made  bi^op  of  BSth 
Arsh^Un,  a  town  near  Sdeuda.  He  made  several  journeys  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  tie  empress 
Theodora.  It  was  there  he  died,  probably  about  532-533.  His 
biography  was  written  by  John  of  Asia  in  the  collection  of  lives 
of  eastern  saints  which  has  been  edited  by  Land  {Anecd.  syr. 
vol.  ii.).  His  literary  productions  consist  only  of  a  Uturgy  and 
two  exceedingly  interesting  letters.  The  one  has  for  its  subject 
Bar$auma  and  the  other  Nestorian  leaders  in  Persia,  and  gives  a 
highly  malicious  account  of  their  proceedings.  The  other,  which 
has  been  often  edited,'  is  an  account  of  a  severe  persecution  which 
the  Himyarite  Christians  of  Najr^n  in  south-west  Arabia  under- 
went m  523,  at  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Yemen*  As  Simeon 
had  repeatedly  visited  al-Qirah  and  was  in  touch  with  the 
Arab  kingdom  which  centred  there,  his  letter  is  a  document  of 
first-rate  historical  importance. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  two  other  early  Monophysite 
leaders  who  suffered  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  emperor 
Justin  I.  (518-527).  The  one  is  John  of  TellS,  author  of  538 
canons,'  answers  to  questions  by  the  priest  Sergius,  a  creed  and 
an  exposition  of  the  Trisagion.  His  life  was  written  by  his  disciple 
Elias,  and  also  by  John  of  Asia.  The  other,  John  bar  Apht5ny&, 
was  the  founder  of  the  famous  monastery  of  ^enneshrC,  opposite 

•  See  Feldmann,  Syrische  WechseUieder  von  Narses  (Leipzig, 
1896);  Mingana,  Narsai,  homiliae  etcarmina  (2  vols.,  Mosul,  1905); 
and  other  editions  of  which  a  list  is  given  by  Duval,  p.  344  seq. 
Four  of  the  homilies  which  deal  with  litur^cal  matters  have  been 
eiven  in  an  English  translation,  accompanied  with  valuable  notes, 
by  R.  H.  Connolly  (Cambridge,  1909). 

•  The  best  edition  is  Guidi's  La  Lettera  di  Simeone  Vescovo  di 
Betk-ArMm  sopra  i  martiri  omerili  (Rome,  1881). 

'  Edited  by  Kuberczyk  (Leipzig,  1901). 
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Jer&bis  on  the  Euphrates,  and  wrote  a  commentaty  on  the  Song 
of  Songs,  a  number  of  hymns  and  a  biography  of  Sevenis,  the 
Monophysite  patriarch  of  Antioch  (512-519). 

The  life  of  the  great  missionary  bishop  Jacob  Burdg*&nll^ 
or  Baradaeus,  from  whom  the  Monophysite  Church  took  its  name 
of  Jacobite,  belongs  rather  to  ecclesiastical  than  to  literary  his- 
tory. A  native  of  Telia  in  Mesopotamia,  he  obtained  the  favour 
of  the  empress  Theodora  while  on  a  mission  to  Constantinople, 
and  resided  in  that  city  for  fifteen  years  (52&-543) .  At  the  request 
of  the  Arab  king  of  Ghassan  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  East 
after  being  consecrated  bishop  of  Edessa;  and  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  organizing  the  Monophysite  Church  of  eastern 
Syria.  We  possess  two  lives  of  him — one  by  John  of  Asia  in  his 
collection  of  biographies^  and  another  wldch  may  have  been 
written  by  a  priest  of  Jacob's  original  monastery  of  P&ilta. 
Both  are  to  be  found  in  the  2nd  volume  of  Laud's  Anecdote 
syriaca.  An  excellent  modem  biography  and  estimate  of  Jacob 
has  been  written  by  Kleyn.*  A  Syriac  account  of  the  removal  of 
his  remains  from  Alexandria,  where  he  died  in  578,  to  his  old 
monastery  of  PSsIlta  has  been  edited  by  Kugener  in  the  Biblio- 
thkque  hagiographique  orieniale,  pp.  1-26  (Paris,  1902).  The 
activity  of  his  life  left  him  little  time  for  writing,  but  he  was 
the  author  of  "  an  anaphora,  simdry  letters,  a  creed  or  confession 
of  faith,  preserved  in  Arabic  and  a  secondary  Ethiopic  trans- 
lation, and  a  homily  for  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  also 
extant  only  in  an  Arabic  translation"  (Wright). 

A  very  different  character  from  Jacob's  was  that  of  Sergius  of 
Ras'ain,  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  and  ablest  translators 
whom  Syria  has  produced.  Of  his  life  little  is  known,  and  that 
little  not  wholly  creditable.  He  wavered  curiously  in  his 
ecclesiastical  views,  and  ended  by  helping  the  persecutors  of  the 
Monophysite  Church,  to  which  he  himself  had  belonged.  He 
seems  to  have  lived  as  a  priest  and  physician  at  Ris'ain  in  Meso- 
potamia most  of  his  life.  About  535  he  travelled  on  various 
ecclesiastical  missions,  and  finally  made  a  journey  to  Rome  and 
thence  to  Constantinople  (in  this  latter  accompanied  by  the 
pope  Agapetus).  The  result  was  to  bring  about  the  deposition 
and  bani^ment  of  the  Monophysites  from  the  latter  city. 
Sergius  died  almost  immediately  afterwards,  in  556.  Among  the 
works  which  he  translated  into  Syriac  and  of  which  his  versions 
survive  are  treatises  of  Aristotle,  Porphyry  and  Galen,'  the 
Ars  grammaiica  of  Dionysius  Thrax,  the  works  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite^  and  possibly  two  or  three  treatises  of  Plutarch.^ 
His  own  original  works  are  less  important,  but  include  a  *'  treatise 
on  logic,  addressed  to  Theodore  (of  Merv),  which  is  xmfortunately 
imperfect,  a  tract  on  negation  and  affirmation;  a  treatise,  likewise 
addressed  to  Theodore,  On  the  Causes  of  the  Universey  according 
to  the  Views  of  AfistoUe,  showing  how  it  is  a  Circle-,  a  tract  On 
Genus y  Species  and  Individuality;  and  a  third  tract  addressed 
to  Theodore,  On  the  Action  and  Influence  of  the  Moon,  explanatory 
and  illustrative  of  Galen's  Htfi  KptaifMav  ilfiepoMf,  bk.  iii.,  with  a 
short  appendix  *  On  the  Motion  of  the  Sun '  "  (Wright).  Accord- 
ing to  the  historical  compilation  which  passes  xmder  the  name 
of  Zacharias  Rhetor,  he  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  faith.*  Some 
of  his  translations  were  revised  at  a  later  time  by  ^onain  ibn 
I§hftl^  (t873). 

Another  translator  from  Greek  was  Paul,  Monophysite 
bishop  of  Callinicus  or  ar-Ral^Ijiah,  who,  being  expelled  from 
his  diocese  in  519,  retired  to  Edessa  and  there  occupied  himself 
in  translating  into  Syriac  the  works  of  Severus,  the  Monophysite 

^  So  called  "  because  his  dress  consisted  of  a  barda*th&,  or  coarse 
horse-cloth,  which  he  never  changed  till  it  became  quite  ragged  " 
(Wrwht). 

*  Jacobus  Baradaeus,  de  Stickier  der  syrische  monophysietische 
Kerk  (Leiden,  1882). 


*See  the  details  in  Wright,  pp.  90  sqq.;  and  cf.  especially  A. 
>aumstark,  Aristoteles  bet  den  Syrern  vom  V.-VIII.  Jahrhundert 
(Leipzig,  ipoo);  and  V.  Ryssel,  ffber  den  textkriUschen  Werth  der 


syrischen  UeberseMu»gen  griechischer  Klassiker  (Leipzig,  i88o~i88i). 
The  latter  singles  out  the  version  of  the  pseudo^Aristotelian  Ilepl 
«6^pov  as  a  model  of  excellence  in  translation. 

*  On  these  last  see  Baumstark,  Lucubrationes  syro-graecae  pp.  405 
sqq.  (Leipzig,  1894) ;  and  Duval,  Litt.  syr.*  pp.  266  seq. 

*  Land,  Anecd,  syr.  iii.  289. 


champion  who  was  patriarch  of  Antioch  from  512  to  519.  This 
version  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  that  used  by  the 
compiler  of  the  chronicle  of  Zacharias,'  and  also  from  the  version 
of  **  the  6th  book  of  the  select  letters  of  Severus  "  which  was  made 
by  Athanasius  "  presbyter  of  Ni^is  "  in  669  and  has  been  edited 
by  E.  W.  Brooks  (London,  1902-1904). 

That  important  legal  work.  The  Laws  of  the  Emperors  Con- 
stanUnCy  Tkeodosius  and  Leo,  which  was  composed  in  Greek  about 
475,  and  '^  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  subsequent  Christian 
Oriental  legislation  in  ecdesiastical,  judicial  and  private 
matters"  (Wright),  must  have  been  repeatedly  translated  into 
Syriac.  The  oldest  form  is  contained  in  a  British  Museimi  MS. 
which  dates  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  6th  century,  and  this 
was  edited  by  Land  {Anecd,  syr,  L  30-64).  A  latter  (probably 
Nestorian)  recension  is  contained  in  a  Paris  MS.,  which  was  used 
ak>ng  with  the  other  by  Bruns  and  Sachau  in  their  ^diaustive 
edition  (Syrische omischesy  Rschlsbuch,  Leipaig,  1880).  In 
,Notulae  syriacae  (privately  printed  1887)  Wright  edited  the 
surviving  fragment  of  a  3rd  recension  which  is  preserved  in  a 
13th-century  MS.  at  Cambridge.  Finally  Sachau  has  published 
three  new  redactions  of  the  treatise  from  a  MS.  found  at  Rome 
in  1894  {Syrische  Rechtsbucher,  voL  i,  Leipzig,  1907). 

Tbe  last  5th-<entury  author  to  be  mentioned  here  is  Aljiadhem- 
m$h,  who  was  Jacobite  metropolitan  of  Taghrlth  from  559  till 
he  was  martyred  by  Khosrau  An<36harw&n  in  575.  He  wrote 
various  philosophical  works,  also  a  tzeatise  on  grammar  which 
is  quoted  by  th&  later  grammarian,  John  bar  Z6*bi.  A  Syriac 
life  of  him  has  been  published  by  F.  Nau,  who  appends  to  it  the 
surviving  fragment  of  his  treatise  on  the  composition  of  man  as 
consisting  of  soul  and  body.^ 

We  may  here  take  note  of  three  important  anonymous  works, 
of  which  the  &xai  probably  and  the  other  two  certainly  belong  to 
the  6tli  century. 

The  Mtarrath  gaxziox  Cave  of  Treasures,  translated  and  edited 
by  C.  Besold  (Leipzig,  1883-1888),  is  akin  (as  Duval  remarks)  to 
the  Book  of  Jubilees.  It  is  an  imaginary  history  of  the  patri- 
archs and  their  descendants.  The  work  derives  its  name  from 
the  picturesque  story  of  the  cave  where  Adam  deposited  the 
treasure  of  gold,  myrrh  and  incense  which  he  had  brought  away 
from  paradise:  the  cave  was  used  a3  a  burying-place  by  him  and 
his  descendants  until  the  deluge.  After  the  precious  reUcs 
together  with  the  bones  of  Adam  had  been  saved  in  the  ark,  they 
were  transported  by  Shem  and  Melchizedek  to  Golgotha  undei' 
the  guidance  of  an  angel.^ 

The  tripartite  narrative  which  is  known  as  the  Romance  of 
Julian  (the  Apostate)  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  historical 
document.  Its  hero  is  Jovian,  one  of  the  feeblest  of  Roman 
emperors,  and  Julian  is  everywhere  exhibited  in  flaming  colours 
as  the  villain  of  the  story.  But  as  an  example  of  Syriac  prose 
style  it  is  of  the  best,  and  the  author  at  times  shows  considerable 
dramatic  power. 

A  valuable  historical  source,  though  of  small  dimensions,  is  the 
Chronicle  of  Edessa,  which  gives  a  record  of  events  from 
132-131  B.C.  to  A.D.  540 — at  first  exceedingly  brief,  but  becoming 
somewhat  fuller  for  the  later  years.  It  appears  to  be  thoroughly 
reliable  wherever  it  can  be  tested.  It  has  been  three  times 
edited — ^first  by  Assemani  in  the  BiUioiheca  orientalis  (i.  388- 
417),  secondly  by  L.  Hallier  (Leipzig^  1892)  with  a  translation, 
introduction  and  abundant  notes,  and  thirdly  by  Guidi  with  a 
Latin  version  (in  Chronica  minora,  Paris,  1903). 

On  John  of  Asia  or  Ephesus,  the  eminent  Monophysite  bishop 
and  earliest  Syriac  church  historian,  see  the  separate  article. 

An  historical  work  of  somewhat  similar  character  to  John's  is 
the  compilation  in  12  books  which  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Zacharias  Rhetor,'  because  the  anonymous  Syriac 
compiler  has  incorporated  the  Syriac  version  or  epitome  of  a  lost 

^  See  Brooks  and  Hamilton's  translation  of  the  latter,  p.  234. 

^  Patrologia  orientalis,  iii.  i  (Paris,  1906). 

'  Bezold's  edition  contains  also  an  Arabic  version. 

*  This  author  has  hitherto  been  identified  with  Zacharias  Scholas- 
ticus,  who  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Mitylene,  but  according  to 
M.  A.  Kugener,  La  Compilation  hisUmque  de  pseudo-Zacharie  le 
Rhiteur  (Paris,  1900),  this  identification  is  a  mistake. 
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Greek  history  written  by  that  author.  The  Syriac  work  exists 
(not  quite  complete)  in  a  British  Museum  MS.  of  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  7th  century:  this  can  be  in  part  supplemented  by  an 
8th-century  MS.  at  the  Vatican.  From  the  latter  Guidi  published 
the  interesting  chapter  (X.  i6)  which  contains  the  description 
of  Rome.  The  entire  text  of  the  London  MS.  was  published  by 
Land  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Anecdota  syriaca;  and  there  is  now 
an  English  translation  by  Hamilton  and  Brooks  (London,  1899), 
and  a  German  one  by  Ahrens  and  Kruger  (Leipzig,  1899). 

Of  the  other  6th-century  Jacobite  writers  we  need  mention 
only  Moses  of  AggSl  {fl.  c.  550-570)  who  translated  into  Syriac 
some  of  the  writings  of  Cyril,  and  Peter  of  Callinicus,  Jacobite 
patriarch  of  Antioch  578-591,  who  wrote  a  huge  controversial 
treatise  in  4  books,  each  of  25  chapters,  against  Damian,  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  other  less  important  works. 

The  Nestorian  writers  of  the  6th  century  were  numerous, 
but  as  yet  we  know  little  of  their  works,  beyond  what  'Abhdi- 
sho*  teUs  us  in  his  Catalogue.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
one  or  two.  Joseph  Huzay&  (i.e,  of  al-Ahw&z  or  KhOzistan), 
who  came  third  in  succession  to  Narsai  as  head  of  the  school  of 
Nislbis,  was  the  first  Syriac  grammarian  and  invented  various 
signs  of  interpunction.  M&ruth&,  who  was  Nestorian  catho- 
Hcus  of  Seleucia  from  about  540  to  552  ^  and  a  man  of  exceptional 
energy,  made  the  only  known  attempt,  which  was,  however, 
unsuccessful,  to  provide  the  Nestorians  with  a  Bible  version  of 
their  own.  He  was  the  author  of  many  commentaries,  homilies, 
epistles,  canons  and  hymns.  Paul  the  Persian,  a  courtier  of 
Khosrau  An(3fiharwSn,  dedicated  to  the  king  a  treatise  on 
logic  which  has  been  published  from  a  London  MS.  by  Land 
in  the  4th  volume  of  his  Anecdota,  Bddh  the  periodeutes  is 
credited  with  a  philosophical  work  which  has  perished,  but  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  the  old  Syriac  version  of  the  col- 
lection of  Indian  tales  called  KalUah  and  Dimnah,  He  made 
it  doubtless  from  a  Pahlavi  version.  His  translation,  which 
was  edited  by  Bickell  with  an  introduction  by  Benfey,  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  much  later  Syriac  translation  made 
from  the  secondary  Arabic  version  and  edited  by  Wright  in 
1884.'  ^annanll  of  ^edhaiyabh,  who  nearly  produced  a  dis- 
ruption of  the  Nestorian  Church  by  his  attempt  to  bridge  over  the 
interval  which  separated  the  Nestorians  from  Catholic  ortho- 
doxy, was  the  author  of  many  commentaries  and  other  writ- 
ings, in  some  of  which  he  attacked  the  teaching  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia.  An  account  of  his  theological  position,  derived 
from  the  treatise  of  Babhai  De  unione,  will  be  found  in  Labourt, 
op.  cit,  pp.  279  sqq.  One  of  his  followers,  Joseph  Qasszaya,  was 
also  a  prolific  writer. 

"  With  the  7th  century,"  as  Wright  remarks,  "  begins  the 
slow  decay  of  the  native  literature  of  the  Syrians,  to  which 
the  frightful  sufferings  of  the  people  during  the  great  war  with 
the  Persians  in  its  first  quarter  largely  contributed."  The  same 
process  of  decay  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  Arab  conquest 
of  Persia,  achieved  through  the  victory  of  |^&diiSya  in  636-637. 
The  gradual  replacement  of  Syriac  by  Arabic  as  the  vernacular 
language  of  Mesopotamia  by  degrees  transformed  the  Syriac 
from  a  living  to  a  dead  language.  Apart  from  a  few 'leading 
writers — such  as  Jacob  of  Edessa,  the  anonymous  historian 
whose  work  has  passed  tmder  the  name  of  Dionysius  of  Tell- 
Mahr€,  Thomas  of  Margft,  Dion3rsius  Bar  Sallbl,  and  Barhe- 
braeus* — there  are  not  enough  names  of  interest  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  continue  our  chronological  catalogue.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  group  the  more  important  contributors  to  each 
of  the  chief  branches  of  literature. 

I.  Theology. — ^Here  we  may  first  mention  Geotge,  Bishop  of 
the  Arabs  (t72^),  who  wrote  commentaries  on  Scripture,  and 
tracts  and  homilies  on  church  sacraments,  and  finished  the  Hexai- 
meron  of  Jacob  of  Edessa.^    B&bhai  the  Elder,  a  leading  Nestorian 

^See  a  full  account  of  his  career  in  Labourt,  Le  Chrisiianisme 
dans  Venture  ferse,  pp.  16V-191. 

<0f  this  ttiere  is  an  English  translation  by  Keith  Falconer 
(Oxford,  1884). 

*  These  have  all  been  dealt  with  in  separate  articles. 

^George's  part  has  been  translated  into  German  by  V.  Ryssel 
(Leipzig,  1891). 


in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century  and  a  prolific  author,  wrote 
many  commentaries  and  theological  discourses.  Ish5*yabh  III., 
Nestorian  catholicus  from  647  to  657/8,  wrote  controversial 
tracts,  religious  discourses  and  liturgical  works.  Elias  of  Merv, 
who  belongs  to  the  2nd  half  of  the  7th  century,  compiled  a  Catena 
patrum  on  the  Gospels  and  wrote  many  commentaries.  Timothy  I., 
catholicus  779^823,  wrote  synodical  epistles  and  other  works 
bearing  on  church  law.^  Moses  barKephft  (t903),  one  of  the  most 
fertile  of  Qth-century  authors,  wrote  commentaries,  theological 
treatises  and  many  liturgical  works.  Other  important  contributors 
to  this  sphere  of  literature  were  Ish5'  bar  N6n  (t827/8),  John 
bar  Zd*bi  (beginning  of  the  13th  century),  Jacob  bar  Shakk5 
(ti24i),  and  the  great  Nestorian  scholar  *Abhdisho'  (ti3i8). 

2.  History, — Besides  the  important  writers  treated  in  separate 
articles,  we  need  mention  only  four.  Elias  bar  Shin&y&,  who  in 
1008  became  Nestorian  bishop  of  Nisibis,  was  the  author  of  a  valuable 
Chronicle,  to  which  are  prefixed  numerous  chronological  tables, 
lists  of  popes,  patriarchs,  occ,  and  which  covers  b^  its  narrative  the 
period  from  a.d.  25  to  1018.  Of  this  work,  which  exists  in  only 
one  imperfect  copy,  the  later  portion  was  edited  by  Baethgen  in 
i88d.,  and  the  earlier  by  Lamy  in  1888.  Another  important  Chronicle 
is  that  of  Michael  I.,  who  was  Jacobite  patriarch  from  1166  to 
1 199.^  Its  range  extends  from  the  Creation  to  the  author's  own  day, 
and  it  was  largely  used  by  Barhebraeus  in  compiling  his  own 
Chronicle,  Till  recently  it  was  known  only  in  an  abridged  Armenian 
version  which  was  translated  into  French  by  V.  Langlois  (Venice, 
1868):  but  the  Syriac  text  has  now  been  found  in  a  MS.  belonging 
to  the  library  of  the  church  at  Edessa,  and  is  in  course  of  publica- 
tion by  J.  6.  Chabot.  A  work  rather  legendary  than  historical 
is  the  Book  of  the  Bee,  by  Solomon  of  al-Ba$rah,  who  lived  early  in 
the  13th  century.*  Lastly,  acknowledgment  must  be  made  of 
the  great  value  of  the  Catalogue  of  Nestorian  writers,  by  *Abhdish5' 
of  Nisibis,  the  latest  important  writer  in  Syriac.  It  was  edited  by 
Assemani  in  the  3rd  part  of  his  Bibliotheca  orientalis,  and  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Badger. 

3.  Biography,  Monastic  History,  &c, — Besides  the  important 
work  by  Thomas  of  Marga  iq.v.)  the  following  deserve  special 
mention.  Sahdonft,  who  was  a  monk  in  the  Nestorian  monastery 
of  Beth  *Abhe  (the  same  to  which  Thomas  of  Marga  belonged  two 
centuries  later)  and  afterwards  a  bishop  earlj^  in  the  7th  century, 
wrote  a  biography  of  and  a  funeral  sermon  on  his  superior  M5r  Jacob 
who  founded  the  monastery,  and  also  a  long  treatise  in  two  parts 
on  the  monastic  life,  of  which  all  that  survives  has  been  edited 
by  P.  Bedjan  (Paris,  1002).  Whilst  accompanying  the  catholicus 
Ishd'yabh  II.  (628-644)  on  ^  mission  to  Heraclius,  SahdQna  was 
converted,  apparently  to  Catholicism,^  and  thereby  caused  much 
scandal  in  the  East.  The  chief  events  in  his  life  are  narrated  by 
Ishd*d&ia)^"  Another,  Nestorian  who,  a  few  years  later,  wrote 
ecclesiastical  biographies  and  other  theologrcal  works  was  Sabhrisbd* 
Rustam,  who  lived  at  Mount  Izl&  and  other  monasteries  In  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  century  David  of  Beth  Rabban,  also  a  Nestorian 
monk,  wrote,  besides  a  geographical  work,  "  a  monastic  history, 
called  The  Little  Paradise,  which  is  frequently  cited  by  Thomas  of 
Margft."  A  more  important  work  is  The  Book  of  Chastity,  by 
Ishd*d£naht  who  according  to  *Abhdisho*  was  bishop  of  J^^rft — 
but  read  Ba$r3. — about  the  end  of  the  8th  century.  This  work  is 
a  collection  of  lives  of  holy  men  who  founded  monasteries  in  the 
East,  and  is  a  valuable  historical  source.  The  work  itself,  or  an 
abridgment  of  it,  was  discovered  and  published  for  the  first  time 
by  J.  B.  Chabot  (Rome,  1896).*  As  the  last  under  this  head  we 
may  mention  a  late  anonymous  biography,  that  of  the  catholicus 
YaDhal&hft  III.  (1281-1317),  which  throws  much  light  on  the  re- 
lations of  the  early  Mongol  kings  with  the  heads  of  the  church  in 
their  dominions.  Among  other  interesting  features  it  contains 
information  about  the  Nestorian  Church  of  China  in  the  13th  century 
— ^Yabhalaha  was  a  native  of  Peking — an  account  of  a  journey 
through  Central  Asia,  and  a  description  of  a  visit  to  Europe  by 
Rabban  $aumft,  the  friend  of  the  catnolicus.^^ 

4.  Philosophy  and  Science, — Special  mention  may  be  made  of 
'Ananisho'  of  ^&ihaiyabh  (middle  of  7th  century)  well  known  as 
the  author  of  a  new  recension  of  the  Paradise  of  Palladius,  and  also 
the  author  of  a  volume  on  philosophical  divisions  and  definitions ; 
Romanus  the  physician  (t896),  who  wrote  a  medical  compilation, 
a  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Hierotheus,  a  collection  of  Pytha- 
gorean maxims  and  other  works;  Moses  bar  KephS,  the  voluminous 
writer  above  referred  to;  the  famous  physician  ^onain  ibn  l^b^k 


■See  O.  Braun's  article  in  Oriens  christianus,  i.   138-152;  and 
Labourt,  De  Timotheo  I.  Nestorianorum  patriarcha  (Paris,  1904). 
•  Text  and  translation,  by  E.  A.  W.  Budge  (Oxford,  1886). 
^  See  H.  Goussen,  Martyrius-SoMonas  Leben  und  Werke  (Leipzig, 

1897). 

>  Le  Livre  de  la  chastetS  (ed.  Chabot,  pp.  67  sqq.). 

'  A  fresh  edition  by  Bedjan  forms  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of 
Thomas  of  Marga  (Paris,  looi). 

*^The  text  has  been  twice  edited  by  Bedjan  (Paris,  1888  and 
1895),  and  there  is  a  French  translation,  with  copious  notes,  by 
Chabot  (Paris,  1895);  cf.  also  Joum,  As.  (1889),  pp.  313  sqq.,  and 
Eng,  Hist,  Rev,  xiv.  299  sqq. 
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{t873),  who  wrote  chiefly  in  Arabic,  but  deserves  mentioa  here 
by  his  services  to  S^^riac  grammar  and  lexicography,  and  still 
more  by  his  translations  of  Greek  philosophical  and  scientific 
works  into  Syriac  *  and  from  Syriac  into  Arabic,  becoming  in  a 
sense  the  founder  of  a  school  of  translators;  and  Jacob  bar  Shakko, 
whose  work  called  the  Dialopies  treats  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
poetry,  logic,  philosophy  and  science. 

5.  Grammar  and  Lexicography, — ^Several  of  the  'authors  in  this 
department  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  more  important, 
besides  Jacob  of  Edessa  and  Barhebraeus,  are  *An&nishd*  of  {Jed- 
haiyabh,  ^onain  ibn  l9bS|Pf  his  pupil  Bar  'Ali,  Bar  Saroshwai 
(early  loth  century).  Bar  BahlQl  (nuddle  of  loth  century),  Elias 
of  Tlrhan  (tiO40),  Elias  bar  ShinfiyS  (above),  John  Bar  Z5'bi 
(beginning  of  13th  century)  and  Jacob  bar  Shakk5. 

Apart  from  the  numerous  editions  of  Syriac  texts  by  M.  Paul 
Bedjan,  most  of  which  have  been  cited  above,  nearly  all  the  texts 
recently  edited  are  included  in  one  or  other  of  three  comprehensive 
series  now  running — ^viz,  (i)  Patrolopa  syriaca  (Pans,  1894); 
(2)  Corpus  scriptorum  christianorum  orierUaltum — scriptores  syriaci 
(Paris,  1907) ;  (3)  Pairohgia  orientalis  (Paris,  1907).  (N.  M.) 

SYRIANUS,  a  Greek  Neoplatonist  philosopher,  and  head  of 
the  school  at  Athens  in  succession  to  Plutarch.  He  is  im- 
portant as  the  teacher  of  Proclus,  and,  like  Plutarch  and  Produs, 
as  a  commentator  on  Plato  and  Aristotle.  His  best-known 
extant  work  is  a  commentary  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  also  on  the  De  coelo  and  the  De 
interprekUione  of  Aristotle  and  on  Plato's  Timaeus,  A  treatise 
on  the  Staseis  of  Hermogenes  was  published  under  his  name  by 
Walz  in  1833.  His  views  were  identical  with  those  of  Proclus, 
who  regarded  him  with  great  affection  and  left  orders  that 
he  should  be  buried  in  the  same  tomb. 

SYRINGE  (Gr.  <n)pt7f,  reed,  pipe),  a  hydraulic  instnmient, 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  pump,  for  the  drawing  up  and 
ejecting  of  liquids.  The  ordinary  form  is  that  of  a  glass  or 
metal  tube  ending  in  a  pointed  nozzle  and  fitted  with  an  air- 
tight piston-rod  and  handle.  The  nozzle  is  inserted  in  the 
liquid,  which  enters  the  cylinder  by  atmospheric  pressure 
when  the  piston-rod  is  drawn  up.  On  pushing  back  the  piston 
the  fluid  is  ejected  in  a  jet  through  the  nozzle.  In  sizes  varying 
from  the  needle-pointed  hypodermic  syringe  to  the  abdominal 
syringe,  it  is  a  common  surgical  Implement  used  for  the  injection 
of  fluids  into  the  body  or  for  the  washing  of  wounds  and  cavities. 
The  smaller  S3nringes  are  made  of  glass,  the  larger  of  metal; 
the  most  conunon  medical  syringes  consist  of  a  length  of  india- 
rubber  tubing,  one  end  terminating  in  a  nozzle  of  ivory  or  other 
easily  cleaned  material,  in  the  centre  is  a  bulb  or  ball  which 
under  pressure  draws  up  the  liquid  through  the  free  end  of 
the  tube  which  is  placed  in  the  vessel  containing  it.  There 
are  a  very  large  nimiber  of  different  types  of  syringe  used 
in  surgical  practice.  A  larger  syringe  of  metal,  with  a  flat 
perforated  nozzle  is  used  as  a  garden  implement  for  watering 
plants. 

SYRINX  (ovpiY^),  the  Greek  name  for  the  pan-pipes.'  The 
principle  on  which  it  works  is  that  of  the  stopped  pipe,  but  it  is 
blown  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ancient  Egyptian  nay  or 
oblique  flute.  The  pipes  composing  it  were  stopped  at  one 
end,  so  that  the  sound  waves  had  to  travel  twice  the  length  of 
the  pipe,  giving  out  a  note  nearly  an  octave  lower  than  that 
produced  by  an  open  pipe  of  equal  length.  The  breath 
directed  horizontally  across  the  open  end,  impinged  against 
the  sharp  inner  edge  of  the  pipes,  creating  the  regular  series 
of  pulses  which  generate  the  sound  waves  within  the  tubes. 
The  syrinx  consisted  of  a  varying  nimiber  of  reeds,  having  their 
open  ends  or  embouchures  in  a  horizontal  line  and  their  stopped 
ends,  formed  by  the  knots  in  the  reed,  gradually  decreasing 
in  length  from  left  to  right.  Each  pipe  gave  out  one  note, 
but  by  overblowing,  i.e.  increased  pressure  of  breath  and 
tension  of  lips,  harmonies  could  be  obtained. 

The  syrinx  or  pan  pipes  owes  its  double  name  to  ancient 
Greek  tradition,  ascribing  its  invention  to  Pan  in  connection  with 
a  well-known  legend  of  the  Arcadian  water-nymph  "  Syrinx."  * 
The  exact  form  of  the  instrument  and  the  number  of  pipes 
(10)  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  B.C.  is  shown  in  one  of 

*  The  Syriac  versions  made  by  him  and  his  successors  have  un- 
fortunately perished  (see  Wright,  p.  213). 
'  See  Serv.  ad  Virgil,  Ecloga,  ii.  31 ;  and  Ovid,  MeUim.  i.  691,  &c. 


the  Idyllia  figurata,'  in  which  the  legend  is  repeated.  The  pan- 
dean  pipes  continued  in  favour  with  the  rustic  populations  of 
the  West  long  after  the  organ  evolved  from  it  had  eclipsed 
this  humble  prototype.  The  syrinx  was  in  use  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  was  known  in  France  asfreslel  or  fritiau,  in  medieval 
Latin  as  fistula  panis,  and  in  (jermany  as  Fansfiote  or  Hirtefh 
Pfeife  (now  Papagenoftdte).  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
a  revival  of  the  popularity  of  this  instrument  took  place,  and 
quartets  were  played  on  four  sets  of  pipes  of  different  sizes  and 
pitch.  The  modem  mouth-organ  is  the  representative  of  the 
syrinx,  although  blown  by  means  of  a  free  reed. 

SYRUP  (O.  Fr.  ysserop,  mod.  sirop.  Span.  xaropCf  for  axarope, 
Arab,  al,  the,  and  sharab,  drink;  cf.  "  Sherbet "  and  "  Shrub  "), 
the  name  given  to  a  thick,  viscid  liquid,  containing  much  dis- 
solved (generally  crystalline)  matter,  but  showing  little  tendency 
to  deposit  crystals.  The  "syrup"  employed  for  medicinal 
purposes  consists  of  a  concentrated  or  saturated  solution  of 
refined  sugar  in  distilled  water.  The  simple  "  syrup"  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  is  prepared  by  adding  1000  grams  (or 
5  lb)  of  reflned  sugar  to  500  cubic  centimetres  (or  two  pints) 
of  boiling  distilled  water,  heating  until  it  is  dissolved  and  sub- 
sequently adding  boiling  distilled  water  until  the  weight  of  the 
whole  b  1500  grams  (or  7^  tb).  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
syrup  should  be  1*33.  Flavoured  syrups  are  made  by  adding 
flavouring  matter  to  a  simple  syrup.  For  instance,  syrupus 
aromaticus  is  prepared  by  adding  certain  quantities  of  orange 
and  cinnamon  water  to  simple  syrup.  Similarly,  medicated 
syrups  are  prepared  by  adding  medicaments  to,  or  dissolving 
them  in,  the  simple  syrup.  Golden  syrup  is  the  uncrystallizable 
fluid  drained  off  in  the  process  of  obtaining  refined  crystallized 
sugar.  Treacle  and  molasses  are  syrups  obtained  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  refining.  Technically  and  scientifically  the  term  syrup 
is  also  employed  to  denote  viscid,  generally  residual,  liquids, 
containing  substances  other  than  sugar  in  solution. 

SYRYENIANS  (also  Sirianian,  Syrjenian,  Zyrenian,  Zirianian, 
Zyrian  and  Zirian),  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  Permian  division 
of  the  eastern  Finns.  They  are  said  to  nimiber  about  85,000 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Urals  in  the  governments  of  Perm, 
Vologda  and  Archangel,  and  there  are  also  about  1000  on  the 
Siberian  side  of  the  lower  Ob.  Their  headquarters  are  at  Ust- 
Ishma,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ishma  and  Pechora.  Formerly 
they  spread  farther  to  the  west.  They  are  of  moderate  stature, 
blond,  and  grey-eyed,  and  more  energetic  and  inclined  to  trade 
than  most  of  the  allied  tribes.  They  were  converted  to  Christi- 
anity about  1350  and  their  language  was  reduced  to  writing. 
They  call  themselves  Komi  and  are  not  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  tribes  known  as  Permian,  the  languages  being  mutually 
intelligible.  The  archaeological  remains  in  the  governments 
of  Perm  and  Vatyka  caUed  Chudish  by  Russians  axe  probably 
Syryenian.  A  grammar  of  the  language  was  published  by 
Gastrin,  and  linguistic  and  other  notices  of  the  tribe  are  contained 
in  the  Journal  de  la  sociM  finno-ougrienne,  especially  for  1903. 

(See  FiNNQ-UOKIAN.) 

SYSTYLB  (Gr.  <r(^,  together  with,  and  <rrt)Xos,  a  column), 
in  architecture,  a  term  meaning  having  columns  rather  thickly 
set — ^an  intercolumniation  to  which  two  diameters  are  assigned. 

SYZRAffy  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Simbirsk, 
156  m.  £.  of  the  town  of  Penza,  and  a  short  distance  from  the 
Volga.  Pop.  (1882),  24,500;  (1900),  33,046.  Syzrafi  originated 
in  a  fort,  erected  in  1683,  to  protect  the  district  from  the  Tatars 
and  Circassians.  Most  of  its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  garden- 
ing and  tillage.  In  the  large  villages  of  the  surrounding  district 
various  petty  trades  are  carried  on.  The  town  has  long  been 
in  repute  for  its  tanneries  and  its  manufactures  of  leather. 
Several  flour*mills  and  other  factories  have  recently  sprung  up. 
Much  grain  is  exported;  timber  is  brought  from  the  upper 
Volga,  and  manufactured  wares  from  Nizhniy  Novgorod. 

SYZYGY  (Gr.  ovf  iry[a,  a  yoking  together,  from  criv,  together, 
and  root  f  iry-,  yoke),  in  astronomy,  either  of  the  points  at  which 
the  moon  is  most  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  sun.  The  moon  passes 
her  syzygies,  or  is  in  a  syzygy,  at  new  and  full  moon. 

'Theocritus,  Bninck,  Analeda  veto,  poet,  graec.  L  304. 
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SZABADKA— SZE-CH*UEN 


8ZABADKA  (Ger.  Maria^Theresiopd),  a  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  county  of  B&cs-Bodrog,  109  m.  S.S.E.  of  Budapest  by 
lail.  Pop.  (1900)1  81,464.  It  is  situated  in  the  great  Hungarian 
plain  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,  and  is  the  centre  of 
an  immense  agricultural  district.  To  the  town  belongs  a  large 
territory  (369  sq.  m.)  of  the  adjoining  Puszta  Tdecska,  where 
large  herds  of  cattle  are  reared.  In  this  territory  is  situated 
Lake  Palics,  a  favourite  watering-place  and  summer  resort. 

SZAB6  VON  SZENTMIKL6S,  JOZSBF  (1822-1894),  Hungarian 
geologist,  was  bom  at  Kalocsa,  on  the  X4th  of  March  1822. 
His  first  contribution  to  science  was  an  essay  on  metallurgy, 
in  which  subject  he  had  received  special  training.  Afterwards 
he  settled  at  Budapest  and  investigated  the  geology  of  the  district, 
the  results  of  which  were  published  in  a  geological  map  (1858). 
In  1859  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Austrian  Geological  Survey, 
as  a  volunteer  member,  and  paid  attention  to  the  economic 
as  well  as  to  the  purely  scientific  aspects  of  the  work.  He  also 
arranged  for  surveys  having  special  reference  to  agricultural 
geology  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Hungarian  Geological  Institute. 
In  1862  he  became  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the 
university  of  Budapest.  In  later  years  he  devoted  himself 
largely  to  petrology,  and  published  memoirs  on  the  trachytes 
oi  Hungary  and  Transylvania;  on  a  new  method  of  determining 
the  species  of  felspars  in  rocks,  depending  on  fusibility  and  flame- 
coloration;  on  the  geology  and  petrology  of  the  district  of 
Schemnitz;  and  on  Santorin  Island.  He  died  at  Budapest  on 
the  1 2th  of  April  1894. 

He  was  author  of  Geolope  mil  besonderer  ROcksicht  auf  die  Petro- 
grapkict  den  Vulkanismus  u.  die  Hydrographie  (1883). 

SZALAY,  LADISLAS  (1813-1864),  Hungarian  statesman  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Buda  on  the  i8th  of  April  1813.  After 
the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Hungarian  parliament,  and  in  1848  he  represented  Hungary 
in  the  German  national  parliament  at  Frankfort.  He  took  part 
in  the  revolution  of  1848-49,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge 
in  Switzerland,  where  he  wrote  his  history  of  Hungary.  This 
important  work,  published  at  Budapest  (1856-1860),  extends 
to  1707.  Szalay  also  wrote  remarkable  studies  on  Pitt,  Fox, 
Mirabeau  and  other  statesmen,  and  contributed  very  con- 
siderably to  the  codification  of  Magyar  law.  In  later  life  he 
returned  to  Hungary,  but  he  died  at  Salzburg  on  the  xyth  of 

July  1864. 

See  Alexander  Flegler,  L.  von  Saalay  (Leipzig,  1866). 

SZfiCHENTI,  ISTVAN,  Coumt  (i79X'x86o),  Hungarian 
statesman,  the  son  of  Ferencz  Sz^chenyi  and  the  countess 
Juliana  Festetics,  was  bom  at  Vienna  on  the  21st  of  September 
179X.  Very  carefully  educated  at  home  till  his  seventeenth 
year,  when  he  entered  the  army,  he  fought  with  dbtinction  at  the 
battle  of  Raab  (June  14,  1809),  and  on  the  19th  of  July  brought 
about  the  subsequent  junction  of  the  two  Austrian  armies  by 
conveying  a  message  across  the  Danube  to  General  J.  G.  Chasteler 
at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Equally  memorable  was  his  famous  ride, 
through  the  enemy's  lines  on  the  night  of  the  i6th-i7th  of  October 
1813,  to  convey  to  BlUcher  and  Bemadotte  the  wishes  of  the 
two  emperors  that  they  should  participate  in  the  battle  of 
Leipzig  on  the  following  day,  at  a  given  time  and  place.  In 
May  1815  he  was  transferred  to  Italy,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Tolentino  scattered  Murat's  bodyguard  by  a  dashing  cavalry 
charge.  From  September  181 5  to  182 1  he  visited  France, 
England,  Italy,  Greece  and  the  Levant,  carefuUy  studying  the 
institutions  of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed,  and  every- 
where winning  admirers  and  friends.  A  second — scientific — 
tour  with  his  friend.  Baron  Miklos  Wesseldnyi,  taught  him  much 
about  trade  and  industry,  which  knowledge  he  subsequently 
applied  to  his  country's  needs.  In  1825,  when  he  went  to  France 
in  the  suite  of  Prince  PU  Esterh&zy,  to  attend  the  coronation 
of  Charles  X.,  the  canal  du  Midi  especially  attracted  his  attention 
and  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  regulating  the  rivers  Danube 
and  Theiss.  At  the  Diet  of  1825,  when  the  motion  for  founding 
a  Hungarian  academy  was  made  by  P&l  Nagy,  who  bitterly 
reproached  the  Magyar  nobles  for  so  long  neglecting  their 
mother^tongue,  Sz6chenyi  offered  to  contribute  a  whole  year's 


income  (60,000  florins)  towards  it.  His  example  was  foHowed 
by  three  other  magnates  who  contributed  between  them  58,000 
florins  more.  A  conmiission  was  thereupon  appointed  to  settle 
the  details,  and  on  the  x8th  of  August  the  project  received  the 
royal  assent.  Another  of  his  great  projects  was  the  opening 
up  of  the  Danube  for  trade  from  Buda  to  the  Black  Sea.  He 
satisfied  himself  of  the  practicability  of  the  scheme  by  a  person- 
ally conducted  naval  expedition  from  Pest  to  Constantinople. 
The  Palatine  Joseph  was  then  won  over,  and  on  the  20th  of 
June  1833  a  Danube  Navigation  Committee  was  formed  which 
completed  its  work  in  ten  years.  Sz6chenyi  was  also  the  first 
to  start  steamboats  on  the  Theiss,  the  Danube  and  the  lake  of 
Balaton.  It  was  now,  too,  that  he  published  his  famous  work 
Stadium^  suggesting  a  whole  series  of  useful  and  indeed  indis- 
pensable reforms  (1833),  which  was  followed  by  Hunnia  (1834), 
which  advocated  the  extension  and  beautifying  of  Budapest 
so  as  to  make  it  the  worthy  capital  of  a  future  great  power.  His 
A  Few  Words  on  Horse-racingy  a  sport  which  he  did  so  much  to 
introduce  and  ennoble,  appeared  in  1839. 

All  this  time  Sz^chenyi  had  been  following,  with  some  anxiety, 
the  political  course  of  Kossuth.  He  sincerely  believed  that  the 
exaggeration  and  exaltation  of  the  popular  editor  of  the  Pesli 
Hirlap  would  cast  the  nation  back  into  the  old  evil  conditions 
from  which  it  had  only  just  been  raised,  mainly  by  Sz6chenyi's 
own  extraordinary  efforts,  and  in  Kelet  nipe,  which  is  also  an 
autobiography,  he  prophetically  hinted  at  an  approaching 
revoluUon.  "Trample  on  me  without  ceremony,"  he  wrote 
to  Kossuth  on  this  occasion,  "  but  for  God's  sake  don't  use  the 
nimbus  of  your  popularity  to  plunge  Himgary  into  chaos." 
On  this  very  point  of  reform  the  nation  was  already  divided  into 
two  parties,  though  only  the  minority  held  with  Sz6chenyi.  But 
neither  this  fact  nor  the  gradual  loss  of  his  popularity  restrained 
Sz6chenyi,  both  in  the  Diet  and  at  county  meetings,  from 
fulminating  conscientiously  against  the  extreme  demands  of 
Kossuth.  His  views  at  this  period  are  expounded  in  the 
pamphlet  PolUikai  programm  toredikek  {"  Fragments  of  a 
Political  Programme")*  He  held  the  portfolio  of  ways  and 
communications  in  the  first  responsible  Magyar  adminisi:ration 
(March  23,  1848)  under  B&tthy&ny,  but  his  increasing  appre- 
hension of  a  revolution,  with  its  inevitable  corollaries  of  civil 
war  and  a  rupture  with  the  dynasty,  finally  affected  his  mind, 
and  on  the  5th  of  September  he  was  removed  to  an  asylum. 
Here  he  remained  for  many  years,  but  recovered  sufficiently 
to  correspond  with  his  friends  and  even  to  meditate  writing 
fresh  books.  In  1859  he  published  the  pamphlet  Ein  Blick 
in  which  he  implored  his  countrymen  to  accept  the  Bach  system 
as  the  best  constitution  attainable  in  the  circumstances.  The 
sudden  death  of  his  old  friend  Baron  Samuel  J6sika  and  the  once 
more  darkening  political  horizon  led  him,  in  a  moment  of  despair, 
to  take  his  own  life  (April  8,  i860).  He  richly  deserved  the 
epithet  ''  the  greatest  of  the  Magyars  "  bestowed  upon  him  by 
his  political  antagonist  Kossuth. 

Most  of  his  numerous  works  on  political  and  economical  subjects 
have  been  translated  into  German.^  The  best  complete  edition 
of  his  writings  has  been  published,  in  nine  volumes,  b)^  the  Hungarian 
Academy  (Pest,  1 884-1 896).  See  Life  of  StSchenyi,  by  Zsigmond 
Kem^ny  (Hung.;  Pest,  1870);  Aurel  Kecskem^hy,  The  Last 
Years  and  Death  of  Count  Ss^henyi  (Hung. ;  Pest,  1866) ;  Menyhert 
Lonyai,  Count  Szichenyi  and  h%s  Posthumous  Writings  (Hung.; 
Budapest,  1875);  Max  Falk,  "  Der  Graf  Stephen  Sz^henyi  und 
seine  Zeit  "  (in  the  Oesterreichische  Revue,  Vienna,  1867);  Ant&l 
Zichy,  Count  SaSchenyi  as  a  Pedagogue  (Hung.;  Budapest,  1876): 
P4l  Gyulai,  SUchenyi  as  a  Writer  (Hung.;  Budapest,  1892);  Ant&l 
Zichy,  Biographical  Sketch  of  Count  Stephen  Szichenyi  (Hung.; 
2  vols.,  Budapest,  1896-1897).  (R.  N.  B.) 

SZE-CH*UEN  (Four  Rivers),  a  western  province  of  China, 
bounded  N.  by  Kokonor,  Kan-suh  and  Shen-si,  £.  by  Hu-peh 
and  Hu-nan,  S.  by  Kwei-chow  and  Yun-nan,  and  W.  by  Tibet. 
Estimates  of  its  population  vary  from  45,000,000  to  68,000,000; 
estimates  of  its  area  from  185,000  to  218,000  sq.  m.  It  is 
considerably  larger  than  any  other  province  of  China,  Yun-nan, 
which  comes  next  in  size,  covering  less  than  150,000  sq.  m. 
Sze-ch*uen  contains  twelve  prefectual  cities,  inclusive  of  Ch'Cng- 
tu  Fu,  the  provincial  capital     The  western  portion  forms  part 
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of  the  mountain-lands  of  Central  Asia  and  much  of  it  is  over 
10,000  ft.  high,  while  heights  of  x 6,000  to  19,000  ft.  occur.  The 
northern  portion  is  also  mountainous,  but  the  east  central  part 
of  Sze-ch*uen  consists  of  a  red  sandstone  table-land  (see  Chxna^ 
§1).  Towards  the  north-east  end  of  this  plateau,  commonly 
known  as  "  the  red  basin,  "  is  Ch*6ng-tu  Fu  (pop.  450,000-- 
500,000),  the  provincial  capital.  The  plain  in  which  the  city 
stands  is  about  70  m.  long  and  30  wide,  and  is  noted  for  the 
density  of  its  population  (about  5,000,000),  its  wealth,  and  its 
splendid  irrigation  works. 

The  fauna  includes  bears,  yaks,  various  kinds  of  antelope, 
monkeys  and  parrots.  The  flora  includes  magnificent  yews, 
a  great  variety  of  bamboos,  tallow,  varnish,  soap,  and  wax 
trees,  rhododendrons  and  giant  azaleas.  The  ethnological  and 
commercial  boundaries  are  sharply  defined  by  the  physical 
features.  The  mountain  districts  are  poorly  ctiltivated,  and 
are  inhabited  by  Ijin  or  barbarianSi  who  are  distinguished 
under  the  tribal  names  of  Si-fan^  Lo-lo  and  Man-tsze,  and 
who  maintain  a  semi-independence.  Tibetans  are  also  scattered 
over  the  western  region  and  are  numerous  in  the  district  of 
Pa-tang.  The  table-land  is  inhabited  by  Chinese,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  thriving  and  populous  regions  in  the  empire. 
These  Chinese  exhibit  great  diversity  of  type,  due  in  part  to 
immigration  from  other  provinces  in  the  17th  century — 
three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  having,  it  is  said,  been  exter- 
minated towards  the  close  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

Through  the  southern  portion  of  Sze-ch*uen  nma  the  Yangtsze* 
kiang,  which  is  there  navigable  throughout  the  year,  while  the 
province  is  traversed  by  three  large  rivers,  the  Min-kiang,  the 
Fu-sung-ho  and  the  Kialing-kiang,  all  of  which  take  their  rise 
in  the  mountains  on  its  north-west  border,  and  empty  into  the 
Yangtsze-kiang  at  Su-chow  Fu,  Lu  Chow  and  Chung-k'ing  Fu 
respectively.  A  series  of  rapids  disturb  the  waters  of  the 
Yangtsze-kiang  between  I-ch*ang  and  Chung-k*ing,  a  distance 
of  about  500  m.  According  to  the  native  authorities  there 
are  13  big  rapids  and  73  smaller  ones  on  these  waters.  In 
ordinary  circumstances  it  takes  about  six  weeks  to  traverse 
the  distance.  In  1898  Mr  A.  Little  took  a  steamer,  which  had 
been  built  for  the  purpose,  up  the  rapids,  and  since  then  one  or 
more  of  these  boats  have  ascended  them.  The  province  is 
intersected  by  numerous  but  difficult  roads.  The  Ta-pei-lu, 
or  great  north  road,  leads  from  Ch*eng-tu  Fu  to  Peking.  From 
the  same  centre  there  branch  roads  to  Chung-k*uig  Fu,  to  Pao- 
ning  Fu  and  to  Ya-chow  Fu,  while  another  road  connects 
Chung-k'ing  Fu  with  Kwei-chow  Fu  on  the  Yangtsze-kiang 
and  beyond  with  I-ch*ang  Fu  in  Hu-peh.  From  Ya-chow  Fu, 
again,  start  two  important  roads,  one  leading  into  Tibet  by  way 
of  Yung-king,  Ts'ing-k'i  Hien,  Ta-chien-lu,  Li-tang,  Pa-tang 
and  Chiamdo,  and  the  other  to  Western  Yun-nan  via  Ts*ing-k*i 
Hien,  Ning-yuen  Fu,  and  Yen-)aien  Hien  to  Ta-li  Fu.  From 
Ta-li  Fu  thb  road  continues  through  Momein  to  Bhamo  in 
Burma.  Another  road  connects  Pa-tang  and  Li-kiang  Fu  with 
Ta-li  Fu,  and  yet  another  crosses  the  southernmost  comer  of 
the  province  connecting  Tung-ch^uen  Fu  in  Yun-nan  with  Ta-li 
Fu  in  the  same  province.  In  1910  a  loan  of  £6,000,000  was 
arranged  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Hankow  through 
the  provinces  of  Hu-peh  and  Sze-ch*uen  to  Ch*eng-tu  Fu. 

The  products  of  Sze-ch*uen  include  silk,  tea,  rice,  sugar, 
hemp,  vegetable  wax,  tobacco,  timber  and  oranges.  A  larger 
quantity  of  silk  is  produced  in  eastern  Sze-ch*aen  than  in  any 
other  province  of  the  empire.  Large  quantities  are  exported 
to  Shen-si,  Shan-si,  Kan-suh,  Peking^  Yun-nan,  Tibet,  Kwei- 
chow,  Kwang-si,  Hu-nan  and  Hu-peh. 

White  wax  is  another  valuable  article  of  the  Sze-ch*uen  trade*  It  is 
made  exclusively  in  the  department  of  Kia-ting  Fu,  the  climate  of 
^^^^  which  appears  to  favour  the  propagation  of  the  disease 
among  the  insects  which  is  said  by  the  natives  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  plentiful  secretion  of  wax.  This  behef  is  borne  out  by  the  fact, 
that  in  the  districts  where  the  insects  breed  only  a  small  quantity  of 
wax  is  produced,  and  experience  has  taught  the  natives  the  advantage 
of  breeding  the  insects  in  one  district  and  producing  the  wax  m 
another.  The  region  of  Kien-chang  in  the  south  of  the  province 
has  been  found  most  suitable  for  breeding  purposes,  and  it  is  there, 
therefore,  on  the  insect  trees,  which  are  evergreens  with  large  and 


pointed  ovate  leaves,  that  the  breeding  processes  are  carried  on* 
At  the  end  of  April  the  producers  start  each  with  a  Icxid  of  the  eggs 
of  the  insects  for  the  district  of  Kia-ting  Fu,  a  journey  which  on 
foot  occupies  about  a  fortnight.  The  road  between  the  two  dis- 
tricts is  very  mountainous,  and  as  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun 
would  hatch  the  e^gs  too  rapidly,  the  travellers  journey  only  during 
the  night.  At  Kia-ting  Fu  the  eggs  are  eagerly  bought  up,  and 
are  at  once  put  upon  the  wax  tree.  Baron  von  Richthofen  thus 
describes  the  subsequent  process: — 


*'  When  the  egg  balls  are  procured  they  are  folded  up,  six  or  seven 
toother,  in  a  bag  of  palm  leaf.  These  bags  are  suspended  on  the 
twigs  of  the  trees.  This  is  all  the  human  labour  required.  After 
a  few  days  the  insects  commence  coming  out.  They  spread  as 
a  brownish  film  over  the  twi^s,  but  do  not  touch  the  leaves.  The 
Chinese  describe  them  as  havmg  neither  shape,  nor  head,  nor  eyes, 
nor  feet.  It  is  known  that  the  insect  is  a  species  of  coccus.  Gradu- 
ally, while  the  insect  is  growing,  the  surface  of  the  twigs  becomes 
encrustated  with  a  white  substance;  this  is  the  wax.  No  care 
whatever  is  required.  The  insect  has  no  enemy,  and  is  not  even 
touched  by  ants.  In  the  latter  half  of  August  the  twigs  are  cut 
off  and  boiled  in  water,  when  the  wax  rises  to  the  surface.  It  is 
then  melted  and  poured  into  deep  pans.  It  cools  down  to  a  trans- 
lucent and  highly  crystalline  substance." 

Tobacco  is  grown  very  generally  throughout  the  province, 
and  is  exported  in  large  quantites  to  Si-fan,  Tibet,  Yim-nan, 
Hu-nan;  and  the  export  to  Hankow  alone  is  estimated  at 
6i  million  S)  annually.  The  best  is  grown  in  the  district 
of  P*i  Hien;  the  next  quality  is  said  to  come  from  Kin-t'ang 
Hien,  and  the  third  quality  from  Shih-fang  Hien,  all  these 
districts  being  in  the  plain  of  Ch'5ng-tu  Fu.  The  habit,  which 
is  imknown  in  other  provinces,  of  smoking  the  tobacco  leaves 
rolled  up  in  the  shape  of  cigars  obtains  largely  in  Sze-ch*uen. 
Salt  is  also  produced  in  Sze-ch*uen  in  large  quantities  from  brine, 
which  is  raised  from  wells.  Tsze-liu-tsing,  in  Tsze  Chow, 
Wu-tung-kiao,  hear  Kia-ting  Fu,  Pao-ning  Fu,  and  Tung- 
ch*uen  Fu,  are  the  districts  where  the  wells  are  most  abundant. 
The  brine  is  raised  from  the  well  with  long  bamboo  tubes  and 
bamboo  ropes,  and  is  then  led  to  large  pans  for  evaporation. 
In  the  district  of  Tsze-liu-tsing  petroleum  is  struck  at  a  depth 
of  from  1800  to  3000  ft.,  and  is  used  for  evaporating  the  brine. 
Coal,  iron  and  copper  are  found  in  many  parts.  The  only  coal 
worked  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  iron  is  smelted  with 
wood  alone.  Ning-3nien  Fu  is  the  principal  district  from  which 
the  copper  is  produced.  Wheat,  barley,  beans,  rice,  Indian 
corn,  potatoes,  &c.,  are  among  the  other  products  of  Sze-ch*uen. 

Chung  K^ing  Fu(pop.  about  600,000)  is  the  principal  treaty 
port.  It  imports  textiles,  aniline  dyes,  metals,  soap,  petroleum 
&c.,  and  exports  silk,  wax,  tobacco,  sugar,  oil,  musk,  medicinal 
plants,  &c.  By  the  terms  of  the  Mackay  Treaty,  signed  at 
Shanghai  in  1902,  the  port  of  Wan  Hien  (pop.  140,000),  which 
is  situated  on  the  Yangtsze-kiang,  200  m.  below  Chimg-K*ing 
Fu,  was  opened  to  trade  in  1905.  Both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  missions  are  at  work  in  the  province;  the  Protestants 
opening  their  first  mission  station,  at  Chung-K.*ing,  in  1877. 

See  L.  Richard,  Comprehensive  Geography  of  the  Chinese  Empire^ 
pp.  lOA-ii^  and  the  authorities  there  cited  (Shanghai,  1008);  also 

The  Province  of  Sze-ch'uen,"  in  The  Chinese  Empire  (M,  Broom- 
hall  ed. ;  London,  1907) ;  and  Colonel  C.  C.  Manifold,  *'  Recent 
Exploration  and  Economic  Development  in  Central  and  Western 
China,"  in  Geog.  Joum.  (1904),  vol.  xxiii. 

SZEGED  (Ger.,  Szegedin),  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Csongr&d 
in  Hungary,  118  m.  S.E.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900), 
100,270.  It  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Theiss  just  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Maros,  and  contains  the  inner  town  and 
four  suburbs.  It  is  the  second  town  in  Hungary  as  regards 
population,  and  since  the  disastrous  inundation  of  the  Theiss 
on  the  night  of  the  nth  of  March  1879,  which  almost  completely 
destroyed  it,  Szeged  has  been  rebuilt.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
handsomest  towns  of  Hungary,  and  has  several  large  squares, 
broad  avenues,  boulevards  and  many  palatial  buildings.  It 
has  also  been  encircled  with  a  strong  dam  in  order  to  protect 
it  from  floods.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are  a  Franciscan 
convent,  with  a  rich  library  and  an  interesting  collection  of 
antiquities  and  ecclesiastical  objects;  a  Piarist  and  a  Minorite 
convent;  a  handsome  new  town-hall;  and  a  natural  history 
and  historical  museum  to  which  is  attached  a  public  library. 
Szeged  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  paprica,  a  kind  of 
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red  pepper  largely  used  in  Hungary,  and  of  a  pastry  called 
tarhonya;  and  has  factories  of  soap,  leather,  boots,  saw-mills 
and  distilleries.  Szeged  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  and  in* 
dustry  of  the  great  Hungarian  Alfold,  being  an  important  railway 
junction  and  the  principal  port  on  the  Theiss. 

Since  the  15th  century  Szeged  has  been  one  of  the  most 
prominent  cities  in  Hungary.  From  1541  till  1686  it  was  in 
possession  of  the  Turks,  who  fortified  it.  It  is  also  notorious 
for  its  many  witchcraft  trials.  In  1848  it  sent  strong  detach- 
ments to  the  national  Hungarian  army.  In  July  1849  the  seat 
of  the  government  was  transferred  hither  for  a  short  time. 

SZfiKESFEHlfiRVAR  (Ger.,  Stuhlvfeissenburg,  Lat.,  Alba 
Regalis  or  Alba  Regia),  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county 
of  Fej€r,  41  m.  S.W.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  30,451. 
It  is  situated  in  a  marshy  plain  and  is  a  well-built  and  prosperous 
town.  Sz6kesfeh6rv4r  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  was  fwmerly  a  town  of 
great  importance,  being  the  coronation  and  burial  place  of  the 
Hungarian  kings  from  the  loth  to  the  i6th  century.  Amongst 
its  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  episcopal  palace, 
several  convents,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  Jesuit 
convent,  now  a  Cistercian  secondary  school  with  a  handsome 
church,  and  the  county  hall.  The  town  carries  on  a  brisk  trade 
in  wine,  fruit  and  horses,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  centres  of 
horse-breeding  in  Hungary.  Sz6kesfeh6rvir  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  of  Hungary,  in  which  St  Stephen,  the  first  king 
of  Hungary,  built  a  church,  which  served  as  the  coronation 
church  for  the  Hungarian  kings.  In  the  same  church  some 
fifteen  kings  were  buried.  In  1543  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  under  whom  it  remained  until  ^686.  Before  evacuat- 
ing it,  the  Turks  plundered  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  destroyed 
the  old  church  and  several  other  buildings,  and  burnt  the 
archives.  Several  sarcophagi  of  the  kings,  and  the  foundations 
of  the  old  church,  have  been  found  by  excavation  beneath 
the  cathedral. 

SZEKLERS,  or  Szekels  (Szekdy,  Lat.  Sicult),  a  Finno-Ugrian 
people  of  Transylvania,  akin  to  the  Mag3rars.  They  form  a 
compact  mass  of  rather  more  than  450,000,  extending  from 
near  Kronstadt  on  the  south  to  Maros-V&s&rhely  and  Gyerg6 
St  Mikl6s  on  the  north.  Their  origin  is  unknown  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  learned  debate.  Their  own  ancient  tradi- 
tion affirms  their]  descent  from  Attila's  Huns.  According  to 
Procopius  {De  beUo  gothico^  iv.  18)  3000  Huns  entered  Transyl- 
vania {ErdeleUy  i.e.  the  Magyar  ErdSly)  after  their  defeat  "calling 
themselves,  not  Hungarians,  but  Zekul,"  and  the  Szeklers  were 
the  descendants  of  the  Huns  who  stayed  in  Transylvania  till 
the  return  of  their  kinsmen  under  Arpdd;  the  anonymous  scribe 
of  King  B61a  speaks  of  them  as  "  formerly  Attila's  folk."  Von 
Rethy  (Ung.  Rev.  vii.  812)  suggests  that  they  were  originally 
a  band  of  Black  Ugrians  who  sought  refuge  in  Transylvania 
after  their  defeat  by  the  Pechenegs.  Timon,  however  {Magyar 
Alkottndny  is  Jogtortinet,  p.  75),  points  out  that  their  language 
proves  that  their  separation  from  the  main  Magyar  stock  must 
have  taken  place  after  the  Magyar  tongue  had  been  fully  deve- 
loped (see  also  Hunfalvy,  Magyarorszdg  Ethnographidjay  200). 
According  to  another  theory  they  were  Magyars  transplanted 
by  St  Ladislaus  to  Transylvania  in  order  to  form  a  permanent 
frontier  guard.  Some  such  origin  would,  indeed,  seem  to  be 
implied  by  the  name  Szekel,  if  this  be  derived,  as  Czetneki 
surmises  ("  Die  Szeklerfrage,"  Ung.  Rev.  i.  411-428),  from 
szek,  seat,  ue.  an  administrative  district  (cf.  the  StuH  of  the 
Transylvanian  Saxons);  Szekdy  would  thus  mean  simply 
"frontier-guards." 

SZIGUGETI,  EDE  (1814-1878),  Hungarian  dramatist,  whose 
original  name  was  J6zsef  Szathm&ry,  was  bom  at  Nagyv&rad- 
Olaszi,  on  the  8th  of  March  18 14.  His  parents  would  have 
made  him  a  priest;  he  wanted  to  be  a  great  doctor;  finally  he 
entered  the  office  of  an  engineer.  But  his  heart  was  already 
devoted  to  the  drama  and,  on  the  15th  of  August  1834,  despite 
the  prohibition  of  his  tyrannical  father,  he  actually  appeared 
upon  the  stage  at  Budapest.    His  father  thereupon  forbade 


him  to  bear  his  name  in  future,  and  the  yoxmger  Szathm&ry 
henceforth  adopted  instead  the  name  of  £de  Szigllgeti,  the 
hero  of  one  of  Sandor  Kisfaludy's  romances.  He  supported 
himself  for  the  next  few  years  precariously  enough,  earning  as 
he  did  little  more  than  twelve  florins  a  month,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  sedulously  devoted  himself  to  the  theatre  and  sketched 
several  plays,  which  differed  so  completely  from  the  "original" 
plays  then  in  vogue  (The  Played-out  Trick  actually  appeared 
upon  the  boards)  that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  such 
connoisseurs  as  Vorosmarty  and  Bajza,  who  warmly  encouraged 
the  young  writer.  In  1840  the  newly  founded  Hungarian 
Academy  crowned  his  five-act  drama  Rosa,  the  title-r61e  of 
which  was  brilliantly  acted  by  Rosa  Laborfalvy,  the  great  actress, 
who  subsequently  married  Maurus  J6kai.  Szigllgeti  was  now 
a  celebrity.  In  1840  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
and  in  1845  a  member  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society.  He  was  now 
the  leading  Hungarian  dramatist.  Three  of  his  plays  were 
crowned  by  the  National  Theatre  and  sixteen  by  the  Academy. 
His  verdict  on  all  dramatic  subjects  was  for  years  regarded  as 
final,  and  he  was  the  mentor  of  all  the  rising  young  dramatists 
of  the  'sixties.  During  the  half-century  of  his  dramatic  career 
Szigligeti  wrote  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  original  pieces,  all  of 
them  remarkable  for  the  inexhaustible  ingenuity  of  their  plots, 
their  up-to-date  technique  and  the  consummate  skill  with  which 
the  author  used  striking  and  unexpected  effects  to  produce 
his  dSnouement.  He  wrote,  perhaps,  no  work  of  genius,  but  he 
amused  and  enthralled  the  Magyar  playgoing  public  for  a 
generation  and  a  half.  Szigligeti's  most  successful  tragedies 
were  GriUi  (1844),  Paul  Beldi  (1856),  Ligkl*s  Shadows  (1865), 
Struensee  (1871),  Valeria  and  The  Pretender  (1868).  His  tragedies, 
as  a  rule,  lack  pathos  and  sublimity.  Much  more  remarkable 
are  his  comedies.  He  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  weaving 
complications,  and  he  prefers  to  select  his  subjects  from  the 
daily  life  of  the  upper  and  upper-middle  classes.  The  best  of 
these  comedies  are  The  Three  Commands  of  Matrimony  (1850), 
Tuneful  Stevey  (1855),  Mamma  (1857),  The  Reign  of  Woman 
(1862),  and  especially  the  farce  Young  Lilly  (iS^g).  He  also 
translated  Goethe's  Egmont  and  Shakespeare's  Richard  III., 
and  wrote  a  dramaturgical  work  entitled  The  Drama  and  its 
Varieties.   A  few  of  his  plays  have  appeared  in  German. 

See  P.  Rakodczay,  Edward  Szigligeti' s  Life  and  Works  (Hung.; 
Pressburg,  1901);  rk\  Gyulai,  Memorial  Speeches  (Hung.;  Budfa- 
pest,  1879  and  1890).  (R.  N.  B.) 

SZOMBATHELY  (Ger.,  Steinamanger) ,  the  capital  of  the 
Hungarian  county  of  Vas,  162  m.  W.  of  Budapest  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1900),  23,309.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  possesses  a  beautiful  cathedral  (i 797-1821)  with  two  towers, 
180  ft.  high.  Other  buildings  are  the  episcopal  palace,  to  which 
is  attached  a  museum  of  Roman  antiquities,  the  county  hall, 
the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  and  the  seminary  for  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  Szombathely  is  an  important  railway  and 
industrial  centre,  and  has  a  state  railway  workshop,  manu- 
factories for  agricultural  machinery,  foundries  and  steam  mills. 

About  5  m.  south  of  Szombathely  lies  the  small  village  of  Ja&k, 
with  a  Dominican  convent  from  the  nth  century,  which  has 
a  remarkably  beautiful  church,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
Romanesque  architecture  in  the  country.  About  16  m.  by  rail 
south  of  the  town  is  K5rmend  (pop.  61 71),  with  a  beautifid 
castle  belonging  to  Count  Bathyanyi.  About  16  m.  by  rail, 
west  of  Kormend  is  the  small  town  of  Szent  Gotthard  (pop., 
2055,  mostly  Germans),  with  a  Cistercian  abbey,  founded  by 
King  B61a  III.  in  1183,  where  General  Montecucculi  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Turks  in  1664. 

Szombathely  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  Sabaria 
Savaria),  which  was  the  capital  of  Pannonia.  Here  in  a.d.  193 
Septimius  Severus  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  legions. 
Many  remains  from  the  Roman  period  have  been  excavated, 
such  as  traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  a  triumphal  arch,  the  old 
fortifications,  an  aqueduct,  &c.  The  remains  are  preserved  partly 
in  the  museum  at  Budapest,  and  partly  in  the  municipal  museum. 
The  bishopric  was  created  in  1777. 
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Tthe  last  letter  in  the  Semitic  alphabet,  wheref  however, 
Its  form  in  the  earliest  inscriptions  is  that  of  a  St 
Andrew's  Cross  X.  in  both  Greek  and  Latin,  however, 
although  the  upright  and  cross  stroke  are  frequently  not 
exactly  at  right  angles  3Lnd  the  upright  often  projects  beyond  the 
cross  stroke,  the  forms  approach  more  nearly  to  the  modem  than 
to  the  Semitic  shape.  Tlie  name  Tdw  wast^^en  over  in  the  Greek 
raD.  The  sound  was  that  of  the  imvoioed  dental  stop.  The 
English  /,  however,  is  not  dental  but  alveolar,  being  pronoimced, 
as  d  also,  not  by  putting  the  tongue  against  the  teeth  but  against 
their  sockets.  This  difference  is  marked  in  the  phonetic 
difi[erentiati<Hi  of  the  dental  and  the  alveolar  t  by  writing  them 
respectively  /  and  /.  The  alveolar  sound  is  frequent  also  in 
the  languages  of  India,  which  possess  both  this  and  the  dental 
sound.  The  Indmn  p,  however,  is  probably  produced  still  farther 
from  the  teeth  than  is  the  English  sound.  In  the  middle  of 
words  when  t  precedes  a  palatal  sound  Hke  i  (y)  which  is  not 
syllabic,  it  coalesces  with  it  into  the  sound  of  5^  as  in  position^ 
tKUiofij  &t.  The  change  to  a  sibilant  in  these  cases  took  pkice 
in  late  Latin,  but  in  Middle  English  the  »  following  the  /  was 
still  pronounced  as  a  separate  syllable.  A  later  change  is  that 
which  is  seen  in  the  pronunciation  of  nature  as  neiifs  This 
arises  from  the  prcmtmdation  of  m  as  yUy  and  does  not  affect 
the  English  dialects  which  have  not  thus  modified  the  u  sound. 
Similar  changes  had  taken  place  in  some  of  the  local  dialects 
of  Italy  before  the  Christian  era.  At  the  end  of  words  the 
English  i  is  really  aspirated,  a  breath  being  audible  after  the  / 
in  words  like  bitf  kUy  pU,  This  is  the  sovuid  that  in  ancient 
Greek  was  represented  by  0,  In  medieval  and  modem  Greek, 
however,  this  has  become  the  unvoiced  sound  represented  in 
English  by  th  in  thin^  thick,  pith.  Though  represented  in 
English  by  two  symbols  this  is  a  single  sound,  which  may  be 
either  interdental  or,  as  frequently  in  English,  produced  "  by 
keeping  the  tongue  loosely  behind  the  upper  front  teeth,  so  that 
the  breath  escapes  partly  between  the  tongue  and  the  teeth, 
and  partly,  if  the  teeth  are  not  very  closely  set,  through  the 
interstices  between  them"  Qespersen).  In  English  th  repre- 
sents both  the  unvoiced  sound  J>  as  in  thittj  &c.,  and  the  voiced 
sound  9,  which  is  found  initially  only  in  pronominal  words 
like  this,  that,  there,  then,  those,  is  commonest  medially  as  in 
father,  bother,  smother,  either,  and  is  found  also  finally  in  words 
like  with  (the  preposition),  both.  Early  English  used  ]>  and 
5  indiscriminately  for  both  voiced  and  unvoiced  sounds,  in 
Middle  English  5  disappeared  and  ]>  was  gradually  assimilated 
in  form  to  y,  which  is  often  foimd  for  it  in  early  printing.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  English  has  not  kept  the  old 
symbols  for  sounds  which  are  very  characteristic  of  the  language. 
In  modem  Greek  the  ancient  5  (d)  has  become  the  voiced  spirant 
(9),  though  it  is  still  written  i^.  Hence  to  represent  D,  Greek 
has  now  to  resort  to  the  clumsy  device  of  writing  NT  instead. 

(P.  Gi.) 
TAAFFE,  EDUARD  FRANZ  JOSEPH  VON,  Count  [nth 
Viscount  Taaffe  and  Baron  of  Ballymote,  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland]  (1833-1895),  Austrian  statesman,  was  bom  at  Vienjia 
on  34th  February  1833.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Count 
Ludwig  Patrick  Taaffe  (i 791-1855),  a  distinguished  public  man 
who  was  minister  of  justice  in  1848  and  president  of  the  court 
of  appeal.  As  a  child  Taaffe  was  one  of  the  chosen  companions 
of  the  young  archduke,  afterwards  emperor,  Francis  Joseph. 
In  1852  he  entered  the  public  service;  in  1867  hewasStatthalter 
of  Upper  Austria,  and  the  emperor  offered  him  the  post  of 
minister  of  the  interior  in  Beust's  administration.  In  June 
he  became  vice-president  of  the  ministry,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  he  entered  the  first  ministry  of  the  newly  organised 
Austrian  portion  of  the  monarchy.  For  the  next  three  years 
he  took  a  very  important  part  in  the  confused  political  changes, 
and  probably  more  than  any  other  politician  represented  the 
wishes  of  the  emperor.    He  had  entered   the  ministry  as  a 
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German  Liberal,  but  he  soon  took  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  Liberal  majority  of  the  Berger  ministry  and  the 
party  which  desired  a  federalistic  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  which  was  strongly  supported  at  court;  From 
September  1868  to  January  1870,  after  the  retirement  of  Auer- 
sperg,  he  was  president  of  the  cabinet.  In  1870  the  government 
broke  up  on  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  constitution: 
Taaffe  with  Potocki  and  Berger  wished  to  make  some  concessions 
to  the  Federalists;  the  Liberal  majority  wished  to  preserve 
undiminished  the  authority  of  the  Reichsrath.  The  two  parties 
presented  memoranda  to  the  emperor,  each  defending  their 
^w,  and  offering  their  resignation:  after  some  hesitation  the 
emperor  accepted  the  policy  of  the  majority,  and  Taaffe  with 
his  friends  resigned.  The  Liberals,  however,  failed  to  carry  on 
the  government,  as  the  representatives  of  most  of  the  territories 
refused  to  appear  in  the  Reichsrathf  they  resigned,  and  in 
the  month  of  April  Potocki  and  Taaffe  returned  to  office.  The 
latter  failed,  however,  in  the  attempt  to  come  to  some  under- 
standing with  the  Czechs,  and  in  their  turn  had  to  make  way 
for  the  Clerical  and  Federalist  cabinet  of  Hohenwart.  Taaffe 
now  became  Statthalter  of  Tirol,  but  once  more  on  the  break- 
down of  the  Liberal  government  in  1879  he  was  called  to  office. 
At  first  he  attempted  to  carry  on  the  government  without 
change  of  principles,  but  he  soon  found  it  necessary  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  the  Feudal  and  Federal  parties,  and 
he  was  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  which 
in  the  elections  of  thb  year  gave  a  majority  to  the  different 
groups  of  the  National  and  Clerical  opposition.  In  July  he 
became  minister  president:  at  first  he  still  continued  to  govern 
with  the  Liberals,  but  this  was  soon  made  impossible,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  turn  for  support  to  the  Conservatives.  It  was 
his  great  achievement  that  he  persuaded  the  Czechs  to  abandon 
the  policy  of  abstention  and  to  take  part  in  the  parliament. 
It  was  on  the  support  of  them,  the  Poles,  and  the  Clericals  that 
his  majority  depended.  His  avowed  intention  was  to  imite 
the  nationalities  of  Atistria:  Germans  and  Slavs  were,  as  he 
said,  equally  integral  parts  of  Austria;  neither  must  be 
oppressed;  both  must  unite  to  foizn  an  Austrian  parliament. 
Notwithstanding  the  growing  (^position  of  the  German  Liberals, 
who  refused  to  accept  the  equality  of  the  nationaiides,  he 
kept  his  position  for  thirteen  yeara.  Not  a  great  creative 
statesman,  he  had  singular  capacity  for  managing  men;  a 
very  poor  orator,  he  had  in  private  intercourse  an  urbanity  and 
quickness  of  hiunour  which  showed  his  Irish  ancestry.  For 
the  history  of  his  administration  see  Austxia-Hungary, 
History  (Sec.  II.  "  Austria  Proper  ")•  Beneath  an  apparent 
cynicism  and  frivolity  Taaffe  hid  a  strong  feeling  of  patriotism 
to  his  coimtry  and  loyalty  to  the  emperor.  It  was  no  small 
service  to  both  that  for  so  long,  during  very  critical  years  in 
European  history,  he  maintained  harmony  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  monarchy  and  preserved  constitutional  government 
in  Austria.  The  necessities  of  the  parliamentary  situation 
compelled  him  sometimes  to  go  farther  in  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  C<Miservatives  and  Czechs  than  he  would  probably  have 
wished,  but  he  was  essentially  an  opportunist:  in  no  way  a 
party  man,  he  recognized  that  the  government  must  be  carried 
on,  and  he  cared  little  by  the  aid  of  what  party  the  necessary 
majority  was  maintained.  In  1 893  he  was  defeated  on  a  proposal 
for  the  revision  of  the  franchise,  and  redgned.  He  retired  into 
private  life,  and  died  two  years  later  at  his  country  residence, 
Ellerschau,  in  Bohemia,  on  29th  November  1895. 

By  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Charles  (1823-1873),  a  colonel 
in  the  Austrian  arniY,  Taaffe  succeeded  to  the  Austrian  and  Irish 
titles.  He  married  in  1862  Countess  Irma  Tsaky,  by  whom  he 
left  four  daughters  and  one  son,  Henry.  The  family  history 
presents  points  of  unusual  interest.  From  the  13th  century  the 
Taaffes  had  been  one  of  the  leading  families  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
In  1628  Sir  John  Taaffe  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Bally- 
mote and  Viscount  Taaffe  of  Corven.    He  left  fifteen  children,  of 
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whom  the  eldest,  Theobald,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Civil 
War,  accompanied  Charles  II.  in  exile,  and  on  the  Restoration 
was  created  earl  of  Carlingford.  He  was  sent  on  missions  to  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  and  to  the  emperor,  by  which  was  established 
the  connexion  of  his  family  with  the  house  of  Habsburg  and 
Lorraine,  which  has  continued  to  this  day.  His  eldest  son  was 
killed  in  the  Turkish  wars.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his 
second  son  Nicholas,  who  had  served  in  the  Spanish  wars  and 
was  killed  at  the  Boyne.  The  next  brother,  Francis,  the  third 
earl,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  time:  he  was 
brought  up  at  Olmtitz,  at  the  imperial  court,  and  in  the  service 
of  Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine,  whose  most  intimate  friend  he  became. 
He  rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  Austrian  army,  having  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  and  in  the  other 
Turkish  campaigns,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  He  was  sent  on  many  important  diplomatic  missions,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  life  was  chancellor  and  chief  minister  to  the  duke 
of  Lorraine.  Notwithstanding  the  Jacobite  connexions  of  his 
family,  his  title  to  the  earldom  of  Carlingford  was  confirmed  by 
William  III.,  and  the  attainder  and  forfeiture  of  the  estates  incurred 
by  his  brother  was  repealed.  This  favour  he  owed  to  his  position 
at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  William's  most  important  ally.  On 
his  death  the  title  and  estates  went  to  his  nephew  Theobald,  whose 
father  had  fallen  during  the  siege  of  Derry,  and  who  himself  had 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Austrian  army.  On  his  death  the 
title  of  earl  of  Carlingford  became  extinct;  both  the  Austrian  and 
Irish  estates  as  well  as  the  Irish  viscountcy  went  to  a  cousin 
Nicholas  (1677-1760).  Like  so  many  of  his  family,  he  was  brought 
up  in  Lorraine  ana  passed  into  the  Austrian  army;  he  fought  in 
the  Silesian  war,  rose  to  be  field-marshal,  and  was  made  a  count 
of  the  Empire.  His  Irish  estates  were,  however,  claimed  under 
the  Act  of  1703  by  a  Protestant  heir:  a  lawsuit  followed,  which 
was  ended  by  a  compromise  embodied  in  a  private  act  of  parlia- 
ment, by  which  the  estates  were  sold  and  one-third  of  the  value 
given  to  him.  AVith  the  money  he  acquired  the  castle  of  Eller- 
schau,  in  Bohemia;  he  had  also  inherited  other  property  in  the 
Austrian  dominions.  He  was  naturalized  in  Bohemia,  and  left  on 
record  that  the  reason  for  this  step  was  that  he  did  not  wish  his 
descendants  to  be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  becoming  Pro- 
testants so  as  to  avoid  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws.  His  great- 
grandson  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  article.  A  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  i860  recognized  the 
right  of  the  family  to  hold  the  Irish  title. 

See  Wurzbach,  Biographisches  Lexicon  Oesterreichs.  Memoirs  of 
the  Family  of  Taaffe  (Vienna,  1856),  privately  printed;  article 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  (1893),  by  E.  B.  Lanin.  The  Prague 
Politik  published  in  December  1904  contains  some  interesting  corre- 
spondence collected  from  Taaffe  s  papers.  (J.  W.  He.) 

TAALt  a  town  of  the  province  of  Batangas,  Luzon,  Philippine 
Islands,  on  the  Pansipit  river,  opposite  Lemery,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  bridge,  and  about  50  m.  S.  of  Manila. 
Pop.  of  the  municipality  (1903)  17,525.  Taal  is  built,  chiefly 
of  stone,  on  the  summit  and  terraced  slopes  of  a  hill  overlooking 
the  Gulf  of  Balayan  into  which  the  Pansipit  river  flows.  It 
has  a  cool  and  healthy  climate,  is  an  important  military  station, 
and  a  port  for  coastwise  vessels.  Extensive  agricultural  lands 
in  the  vicinity  produce  rice,  Indian  corn,  sugar-cane,  pepper, 
cacao,  and  cotton,  but  the  great  coffee  plantations  which  were 
formerly  to  be  seen  in  its  vicinity  have  been  destroyed  by 
insects*  The  inhabitants  are  also  engaged  in  raising  horses 
and  cattle,  in  fishing,  and  in  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  cotton  goods,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.  Taal  is  the  only  town  in 
the  Philippines  where  effective  efforts  have  been  made  to  exclude 
the  Chinese.  The  hostility  of  the  inhabitants  toward  them  was 
such  that  none  succeeded  in  establishing  a  residence  here  until 
the  latter  days  of  the  revolution  against  the  American  govern- 
ment. The  town  was  founded  in  1754  after  the  destruction  by 
Taal  volcano  of  an  old  town  of  the  same  name  on  Lake  Taal. 
The  language  is  Tagaiog. 

TABACOt  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  the  province  of  Albay, 
Luzon,  Philippine  I^ands,  on  Tabaco  bay,  about  20  m.  N. 
of  the  town  of  Albay.  Pop.  (1903)  32,946.  The  men  of 
Tabaco  are  largely  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  hemp;  the 
women  in  weaving  cloth,  baskets  and  mats.  The  town  has  a 
deep  and  well-protected  harbour,  and  its  shipping  is  extensive. 
The  language  is  Bicol. 

TABARD,  a  short  coat,  either  sleeveless,  or  with  short  sleeves 
or  shoulder  pieces,  emblazoned  on  the  front  and  back  with 
the  arms  of  the  sovereign,  and  worn,  as  their  distinctive  gar- 
ment, by  heralds  and  pursuivants.  A  similar  garment  with 
short  sleeves  or  without  sleeves  was  worn  in  the  middle  ages 


by  knights  over  their  armour,  and  was  also  emblazoned  with 
their  arms  or  worn  plain.  The  name  was  also  given  in  earlier 
days  to  a  much  humbler  similar  garment  of  rough  frieze  worn 
by  peasants;  the  ploughman  wears  a  "  tabard  "  in  the  Prologue 
to  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Similarly  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
the  scholars  on  the  foundation  were  called  "  tabaiders,"  from 
the  tabard,  obviously  not  an  emblazoned  garment,  which  they 
wore.  The  word  itself  appears  in  Fr.  tabard  or  iabart,  &c., 
Ital.  tabarro,  Ger.  iafhart,  Med.  Lat.  tabbardus^  labardium,  &c. 
It  is  of.  doubtful  origin,  but  has  usually  been  connected  with 
"tippet,"  "tapestry,"  from  Lat.  iapeU,  hangings,  painted 
cloths;  Gr.  rdinjs,  carpet. 

TABARl  [Abu  Ja  far  Mahommed  ibn  Jarir  ut-faban]  (838- 
923),  Arabian  historian  and  theologian,  was  born  at  Amol 
in  Tabaristan  (south  of  the  Caspian),  and  studied  at  Rei  (Rai), 
Bagdad,  and  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  Cast  upon  his  own  resources 
after  his  father's  death,  he  was  reduced  to  great  poverty  until 
he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  vizier  *UbaidallSh  ibn 
Yahya.  He  afterwards  journeyed  to  Egypt,  but  soon  returned 
to  Bagdad,  where  he  remained  as  a  teacher  of  tradition  and 
law  until  his  death.  His  life  was  simple  and  dignified,  and 
characterized  by  extreme  diligence.  He  is  said  to  have  often 
refused  valuable  gifts.  A  Shafi*ite  in  law,  he  daimed  the  right 
to  criticize  all  schools,  and  ended  by  establishing  a  school  of 
his  own,  in  which,  however,  he  incurred  the  violent  wrath  of 
the  Hanbalites. 

His  works  are  not  numerous,  but  two  of  them  are  very  ejcten- 
sive.  The  one  is  the  Tdrikh  ur-Rusid  wai-MidHfc  (History  of  the 
Prophets  and  Kings),  generally  known  as  the  Annals  (cf.  Arabia, 
Literature  J  "  History  "}.  This  is  a  history  from  the  Creation  to 
A.D.  915,  and  is  renowned  for  its  detail  ana  accuracy.  It  has  been 
published  under  the  editorship  of  M.  J.  de  Goeje  m  three  series, 
comprising  thirteen  volumes,  with  two  extra  volumes  containing 
indices,  introduction  and  (glossary  (Leiden,  187^1901).  A  Persian 
digest  of  this  work,  made  m  963  by  the  Samanid  vizier  al-Bal'ami, 
has  been  translated  into  French  by  H.  Zotenberg  (vols,  i.-iv.,  Paris, 
1867-187^).  A  Turkish  translation  of  this  was  published  at  Con- 
stantinople (1844).  His  second  great  work  was  the  commentary 
on  the  Koran,  which  was  marked  by  the  same  fullness  of  detail  as 
the  Annals.  The  size  of  the  work  and  the  independence  of  judg- 
ment in  it  seem  to  have  prevented  it  from  having  a  large  circula- 
tion, but  scholars  such  as  BaghawT  and  SuyQti  used  it  largely.  It 
has  been  published  in  thirty  vols,  (with  extra  index  volume)  at 
Cairo,  1902-1903.  An  account  of  it,  with  brief  extracts,  has  been 
given  by  O.  Loth  in  the  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  MorgerUdndischen 
Gcsellschaft,  vol.  xxxv.  (1881),  pp.  588-628.  Persian  and  Turkish 
translations  of  the  commentary  exist  in  manuscript.  A  third  great 
work  was  projected  by  Tabari.  This  was  to  be  on  the  traditions  of 
the  Companions,  &c.,  of  Mahomet.  It  was  not,  however,  completed. 
Other  smaller  works  are  mentioned  in  the  Fihrist,  pp.  234-235. 

(G.  W.  T.) 

TABARIN  (Fr.  tabard,  Ital.  iabarrino,  a  small  cloak),  the 
name  assumed  by  Jean  Salomon  (c.  1 584-1633),  a  Parisian 
street  charlatan,  who  amused  his  audiences  in  the  Place  Dauphine 
by  farcical  dialogue  with  his  partner  Mondor  (Phillippe  Girard), 
with  whom  he  reaped  a  gcrfden  harvest  by  the  sale  of  quack 
medicines.  A  contemporary  portrait  shqws  him  in  the  dress 
of  a  clown,  but  with  a  moustache  and  pointed  beard,  carrying 
a  wooden  sword  and  wearing  a  soft  grey  felt  hat  capable  of 
assuming  countless  amusing  shapes  in  his  deft  fingers.  His 
regular  evening  antics  wer«  varied  by  more  elaborate  weekly 
performances  in  which  others  appeared,  notably  his  wife.  In 
these  he  took  the  part  of  a  fat  old  fool,  but  his  jokes,  while 
usually  coarse,  were  frequently  clever,  and  his  extemporized 
speeches  w^e  full  of  originality.  Hq  is  said  to  have  influ- 
enced both  Moliere  and  La  Fontaine.  The  latter  praises  him, 
and  he  is  also  well  spoken  of  by  Boilei^u  apd  Voltaire. 
He  retired  about  1628,  and  died  on  the  i6th  of  August  1633. 
Numerous  farces  and  dialogues,  partly  or  wholly  his,  or  in 
his  rSpertoire,  were  credited  to  him,  and  long  series  of  cheap 
leaflets  purporting  to  be  his  complete  works  began  to  appear 
as  early  as  1622.  Two  rival  editions,  in  two  volumes  and 
one  volume  respectively,  were  published  as  late  as  1858.  The 
word  Tabarin,  spelt  with  a  capital,  has  been  adopted  into  the 
French  language  to  designate  the  comic  performer  of  a  street 
booth. 
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TABASCO,  a  state  of  Mexico,  bouxided  N.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  £.  by  the  state  of  Campeche  and  Guatemala,  S.  by 
Guatemala  and  Chiapas,  and  W.  by  Vera  Cruz.  Area  10,072 
sq,  m.  Pop.  (1900)  159,834.  The  surface  is  generally  low  and 
flat,  largely  covered  with  lagoons,  watercourses  and  swamps.  In 
the  S.  and  S.£.  there  is  an  area  belonging  to  the  rough  higher 
formation  of  Chiapas.  Dense  forests  cover  the  whole  region, 
and  there  are  valuable  fine  woods  and  dye-woods.  There  are 
several  large  lagoons  on  the  coast,  two  of  which  are  called 
Sant*  Ana  and  Tupilco  bays.  Two  large  rivers,  the  Grijalva 
and  Usumadnta,  traverse  its  territory.  The  Grijalva,  also  called 
Tabasco,  the  upper  course  of  which  is  known  as  the  Chiapas, 
has  its  most  distant  sources  in  western  Guatemala  and  flows 
N.W.  across  Chiapas  to  the  frontier  of  Oazaca,  thence  N.  to 
the  frontier  of  Tabasco,  and  thence  N.E.  to  the  coast;  it  is 
navigable  for  93  m.  The  Usumadnta  hkewise  has  its  sources  in 
western  Guatemala.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  Guatemala 
and  Chiapas  until  the  frontier  of  Tabasco  is  reached,  where 
its  N.W.  course  turns  to  the  N.  and  then  N.W.  to  a  junction 
with  the  Grijalva — the  two  rivers  having  a  common  outlet. 
The  Usumacinta,  induding  its  head  streams,  is  about  500  m. 
long;  excluding  them  about  350  m.  long;  for  about  270  m. 
it  is  navigable,  for  about  180  m.  for  large  steamers.  There  are 
no  railways  and  no  good  roads,  and  these  rivers  and  the  navigable 
channels  of  the  Cuxcuchopa,  Soledad,  Cocohital,  Tular,  and 
Tortuguero,  are  the  prindpal  practical  thoroughfares  in  the  state. 
The  capital  is  San  Juan  Bautista  (pop.,  1900,  10,548),  formerly 
called  Villa  Hermosa,  on  the  Grijalva  river,  about  70  m.  above 
its  mouth.  The  next  most  important  town  is  Frontera  (pop., 
1895,  6794),  a  port  3  m.  within  the  mouth  of  the  Grijalva. 

TABERNACLE  (Lat.  iabernaculumy  a  hut,  tent),  speciflcally 
the  name  given  in  the  English  Bible  to  the  portable  sanctuary 
which,  according  to  the  priestly  sources  of  the  Pentateuch,  was 
erected  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness  as  the  place  of  worship  of 
the  Hebrew  tribes  (Exodxis  xxv.  ff.). 

(i)  The  Tabernacle  and  Us  Furniture,— Tht  Tabernade  proper 
is  represented  as  standing  within  a  rectangular  area,  measuring 
100  cubits  by  50,  approximately  150  feet  by  75,  which  formed 
the  centre  of  the  camp  in  the  wilderness.  This  area,  termed 
the  "  court  of  the  tabernade,''  was  fenced  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  encampment  by  a  series  of  curtains  suspended  from  100 
pillars  standing  at  intervals  of  5  cubits,  and  lay  east  and  west 
with  its  entrance  on  the  eastern  side.  Of  the  two  squares,  each 
measuring  50  cubits  by  50,  into  which  the  court  may  be  divided, 
the  more  easterly  was  that  in  which  the  worshippers  assembled* 
In  the  centre  of  this  square  stood  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
a  hollow  chest  of  acada  wood  overlaid  with  bronze.  The 
tabernacle  itsdf  also  stood  east  and  west,  with  its  entrance 
towards  the  east,  on  the  edge  of  the  second  square.  The  essential 
part  of  the  structure,  to  which  everything  else  was  subsidiary, 
was  that  termed  in  the  original  the  mis^ikany  i,e.  dwelling 
(Eng.  Vers,  tabernade,  but  see  Exod.  xxv.  9,  Rev.  Vers,  margin). 
It  was  formed  of  ten  curtains,  in  two  sets  of  fl,ve,  of  the  flnest 
linen  with  inwoven  coloured  $gurcs  of  cherubim,  the  whole 
making  an  artistic  covering  measuring  40  cubits  by  28.  Instead 
of  being  suspended  on  poles  after  the  manner  of  an  ordinary 
tent,  the  curtains  of  the  dwelling  were  spread  over  a  series 
of  open  frames  of  acacia  wood  overlaid  with  gold,  each  10  cubits 
in  height  by  i^  in  breadth.^  These  frames,  48  in  all,  were  so 
arranged  as  to  form  the  southern,  western  and  northern  sides 
of  a  rectangular  structiure,  30  cubits  in  length  and  10  cubits  in 
breadth  and  hdght.  Over  the  frames,  as  has  been  said,  were 
thrown  the  two  sets  of  tapestry  curtains  above  described,  while 
the  eastern  end,  forming  the  entrance,  was  closed  by  a  special 
portiere  suspended  from  fiVQ  pillars.  The  dwelling  was  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  second  hanging,  the  "  veil,"  10  cubits  from 
the  western  end.     These  two  parts  were  termed  respectively 

^For  the  philological  and  other  arguments  in  favour  of  open 
frames  in  place  of  the  traditional  solid  beams — the  "  boards  '  of 
the  English  version — as  supports  of  the  curtains,  see  the  writer's 
article  ^*  Tabernade  "  in  Hastings's  Diet,  of  the  Bible y  iv.  659  f., 
with  illustrative  diagrams. 


the  holy  place,  and  the  most  holy  place  or  "  holy  of  holies." 
Within  the  latter  stood,  in  solitary  majesty,  the  ark  of  God, 
in  which  were  deposited  the  two  stone  tables  of  the  decalogue 
or  '^  testimony."  On  the  ark  lay  a  solid  slab  of  the  finest  gold, 
the  propitiatory  or  mercy-seat,  from  which  rose  the  figures  of 
two  golden  cherubim.  The  propitiatory  with  its  over-arching 
cherubim  formed  the  innermost  shrine  of  the  wilderness 
sanctuary,  the  earthly  throne  of  the  God  of  heaven. 

The  furniture  of  the  holy  place  consisted  of  the  table  of  shew- 
bread,  the  altar  of  incense — both,  like  the  ark,  of  acacia  wood 
overlaid  with  gold — and  the  golden  *'  candlestick,"  the  latter  in 
reahty  a  seven-branched  lamp-stand.  As  a  protection  the  delicate 
and  artistic  curtains  of  the  dwelling  were  covered  by  two  similar 
sets  of  goats'-hair  curtains,  which  together  measured  44  cubits  by 
30;  these,  in  their  turn,  were  protected  by  a  double  covering, 
the  one  of  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  the  other  made  of  the  skins 
of  a  Red  Sea  mammal,  probably  the  dugong  (Exod.  xxvi.  14). 

(2)  The  Religious  Significance  of  the  Tabernacle, — The  aim 
of  the  priestly  school,  to  whom  we  owe  the  conception  of  the 
tabernade  as  above  described,  was  to  provide  a  sanctuary 
and  a  ritual  worthy  of  the  higher  conceptions  of  the  Ddty, 
which  had  grown  up  as  the  fruit  of  the  disdpline  of  the  exile. 
The  ideal  relation  of  Jehovah  (Yahweh)  to  the  theocratic  com- 
munity of  Israel  had  already  been  described  by  Ezekid  in  the 
words  "  my  dwelling  shall  be  with  them,  and  I  will  be  their 
God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people  "  (xxxvii.  27).  That  this  was 
the  religious  ideal  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  Exodus  xxv.  ff. 
is  evident  from  the  characteristic  name  which  he  gives  to  the 
essential  part  of  the  tabernade,  the  dwelling  (see  above,  and  cf . 
Exod.  xxv.  8).  All  the  arrangements  of  the  camp  and  of  the 
tabernade  are  intended  to  secure  the  presence  of  a  holy  God  in 
the  midst  of  a  holy  people.  The  thought  of  the  almost  un- 
approachable holiness  of  the  Ddty  underlies  not  only  the  grada- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  tabernade — court,  holy  place  and  holy 
of  holies  bdng  each  marked  by  an  ascending  degree  of  sanctity — 
but  also  the  careful  gradation  of  the  materials  employed  in  its 
construction.  In  the  proportion  and  symmetry,  which  are 
strongly  marked  features  of  the  tabernacle,  we  may  further 
trace  the  earnest  endeavour  to  reflect  the  harmony  and  periec- 
tion  of  the  Deity  whose  glory  filled  the  dwelling  (Exod.  xl.  34). 

(3)  As  regards  the  historidty  of  this  elaborate  sanctuary 
modern  historical  criticism  has  pronounced  a  negative  judgment. 
This  verdict  is  based  not  so  much  on  the  many  dif&culties  pre- 
sented by  the  narrative  itself,  or  suggested  by  the  unexpected 
wealth  of  material  and  artistic  skill,  as  on  the  impossibility  of 
reconciling  the  picture  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  worship,  which 
is  found  in  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  the  rdigious 
history  of  Israd  as  reflected  in  the  older  historical  books.  There 
is  absolutdy  no  place  for  the  tabernacle  of  the  Priests'  Code  in 
the  history  of  the  worship  of  the  Hebrews  before  the  exile. 
It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  account  of  the  historical 
'^  tent  of  meeting  "  (Auth.  Vers,  tabernade  of  the  congregation) 
of  the  oldest  Pentateuch  sources  in  any  particular  except  the 
common  designation,  and  in  the  later  history  of  the  ark,  whether 
at  Shiloh  or  at  Jerusalem,  the  older  records  of  Samuel  and  Kings 
are  silent  as  to  the  tabernacle. 

The  sections  of  the  Pentateuch  devoted  to  the  tabernade  and 
its  worship,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  treated  as  history  but  as 
the  expression  of  a  religious  ideal.  Building  on  the  traditions 
of  the  simple  Mosaic  ^*  tent  of  meeting  "  (Exodus  xxxiii.  7  fi. 
and  elsewhere),  and  believing  that  the  temple  of  Solomon  was 
its  replica  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  more  solid  materials,  the 
priestly  idealists  followed  the  example  of  Ezekiel,  and  daborated 
an  ideal^nctuary  to  serve  as  the  modd  for  the  worship  of  the 
theocratic  community  of  the  future.  '^  Let  them  make  me  a 
sanctuary,  that  I  may  dwell  among  them  "  (Exod.  xxv.  8)» 

See  "  Tabernacle  "  in  Hastings's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iv., 
with  which  may  be  compared  the  corresponding  articles  in  Cheyne 
and  Black's  Encycl.  Biblica  by  Benzmger,  and  in  the  Jewish 
Encyclopedia  by  K5nig.  The  views  of  the  first-named  article, 
summarised  above,  as  to  the  framework  of  the  Tabernacle,  have 
been  adopted  aiid  reinforced  by  A.  H.  M*Neile  in  his  Commentary 
on  The  Book  of  Exodus  (1908),  pp.  Ixxiii.  ff.  (A.  R.  S.  K.) 
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TABERNACLE— TABERNACLES,  FEAST  OF 


TABERNACLE,  as  a  general  term  in  architecture,  a  species 
of  niche  or  recess  in  which  an  image  may  be  placed.  In  Norman 
work  there  are  but  few  remains,  and  these  generally  over  door- 
ways. They  are  shallow  and  comparatively  plain,  and  the 
figures  are  often  only  in  low  relief,  and  not  detached  statues. 
In  Early  English  work  they  are  deeper,  and  instead  of  simple 
arches  there  is  often  a  canopy  over  the  figure,  which  was  placed 
on  a  smaU,  low  pedestal.  Later  in  the  style  the  heads  of  the 
tabernacles  became  cusped,  either  as  trefoils  or  cinquefoils, 
and  they  are  often  placed  in  pairs  side  by  side,  or  in  ranges, 
as  at  Wells  cathedral.  Decorated  tabernacles  are  still  deeper 
and  more  ornamented,  the  heads  are  sometimes  richly  cusped 
and  surmounted  with  crocketed  gables,  as  at  York,  or  with 
projecting  canopies,  very  much  like  the  arcade  at  Lichfield. 
In  this  case  the  under  side  of  the  canopy  is  carved  to  imitate 
groined  ribs,  and  the  figures  stand  either  on  high  pedestals,  or  on 
corbels.  Perpendicular  tabernacles  possess  much  the  same 
features,  but  the  work  is  generally  more  elaborate  (see  Corbel, 
Canopy,  Niche,  &c.).  The  word  tabernacle  is  also  often  used 
for  the  receptacle  for  relics,  which  was  often  made  in  the  form 
of  a  small  house  or  church  (see  Shrine).  The  term  "  tabernacle 
work  "  is  given,  in  architecture,  to  the  richly  sculptured  tracery, 
similar  to  that  employed  on  the  upper  part  of  a  tabernacle, 
decorated  with  canopied  niches  which  contain  statues.  The 
Eleanor  crosses  in  England  are  enriched  with  tabernacle  work 
over  the  niches,  as  also  the  chapels  of  Bishops  Nicholas  West 
(1461-1533),  and  John  Alcock  (1430-1500)  in  Ely  cathedral, 
both  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century. 

TABERNACLES,  FEAST  OF,  the  autumn  festival  of  the 
Israelites,  beginning  on  the  15th  of  Tishri  and  celebrated  by 
residing  for  the  seven  succeeding  days  in  rustic  booths  (Heb. 
Sukkoth,  in  the  Vulgate  Tabemacida,  whence  the  English  name 
of  the  feast).  Among  the  Hebrews  it  was  the  third  and  chief 
of  the  three  annual  pilgrimage  festivals  connected  respectively 
with  the  harvesting  of  the  barley  (Passover),  of  wheat  (Pentecost), 
and  of  the  vine  (Tabernacles).  Hence  it  is  referred  to  as  **  the 
Feast  "  par  excellence  (Heb.  Heftag,  cf.  Arab,  Hajf)  even  as  late 
as  2  Chron.  vii.  9.  Being  of  the  nature  of  a  pilgrimage  feast  the 
booths  were  temporary  erections  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
pilgrims.  But  in  early  Jewish  tradition,  in  both  Yahvist  and 
Elohist  sources  of  the  Pentateuch  (Exod.  xxxiv.  22,  xxiii.  16) 
it  is  called  simply  the  Harvest  Feast  (A.V.  "  Feast  of  Ingather- 
ing ")  and  is  to  be  observed  *'  at  the  end  of  the  year,"  i.e.  of 
the  agricultural  year.  In  Deut.  xvi.  13  seq.,  it  is  termed  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  is  to  be  kept  seven  days  after  the 
produce  of  the  threshing-floor  and  winepress  has  been  gathered 
in.  In  the  Holiness  Code  (Lev.  xxiii.  39)  it  is  to  be  kept  for 
seven  days  after  the  first,  the  first  of  which  is  to  be  '*  a  sabbath," 
and  the  eighth  **  a  sabbath  "  (possibly  originally  a  lunar  quarter- 
day):  branches  of  four  trees  are  to  be  taken.  In  the  Priestly 
Code  (Lev.  xxiii.  33  seq.;  Num.  xxix.  12-38)  the  first  and  eighth 
day  are  to  be  days  of  holy  assembly,  and  in  the  latter  passage 
elaborate  details  are  given  of  the  sacrifices  to  be  presented, 
including  a  series  of  bullocks,  thirteen  on  the  first  day,  twelve 
on  the  next,  and  so  on  down  to  seven  on  the  seventh  day. 
Only  one  is  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  concluding  feast  (Heb. 
*A^eih)  of  the  eighth  day. 

The  higher  criticism  sees,  in  these  succesave  enactments  of 
the  various  codes  included  in  the  Pentateuch  {q.v.),  a  develop- 
ment in  the  character  of  the  festival.  At  first  held  at  any  of 
the  local  shrines,  such  as  Gilgal,  Bethel,  Shiloh,  as  well  as 
Jerusalem,  it  was  held  at  an  indefinite  date  during  the  harvest 
in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Then  with  the  concentration  of  the 
cultus  at  Jerusalem  represented  by  Deuteronomy,  the  celebra- 
tion was  restricted  to  the  Judean  capital,  and  its  duration  fixed 
at  seven  days,  though  its  date  was  still  left  indeterminate. 
This  was  fixed  in  the  Priestly  Code  at  the  15th  of  the  seventh 
month,  and  an  eighth  day  of  solemn  assembly  added  after  the 
return  from  the  exile. 

Against  this  hypothetical  reconstruction  is  the  fact  that 
Solomon  appears  to  have  selected  the  occasion  of  the  feast  for 
the  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  that  it  lasted,  even  in  his 


time,  seven  days  (i  Kings  viii.  2,  65).  Jeroboam  arranged  for 
a  similar  feast  in  the  northern  kingdom  on  the  15th  day  of 
the  eighth  month,  "  like  unto  the  feast  in  Judah"  {ibid.  xii.  32). 
The  determination  of  a  fixed  date  must  therefore  have  been 
much  earlier  than  Deuteronomy  or  the  alleged  period  of  the 
Priestly  Code.  A  pilgrimage  feast  must  be  fixed  in  date  to 
ensure  the  simultaneous  presence  of  the  pilgrims.  There  are, 
besides,  seeming  references  to  the  feast  in  the  early  prophets, 
as  Hosea  xii.  9,  Amos  v.  21,  as  well  as  in  Isaiah  ix.  2  (Heb.). 
The  concluding  feast  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  tabernacles 
per  sey  but  to  be  distinct  from  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  break  in 
the  descending  series  of  the  sacrifices  of  bullocks  as  given  in 
Numbers.  In  Jewish  practice  the  concluding  feast  is  not  held 
in  booths,  and  Maimonides  {Moreh,  iii.  42)  suggests  that  its 
object  was  to  give  opportunity  for  final  proceedings  in  assembly 
halls. 

The  existence,  therefore,  of  much  variation  in  the  practice 
of  the  festival  in  historic  times  is  scarcely  proved  by  the  seeming 
variations  of  the  enactments  concerning  it  in  the  Pentateuch. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  there  may  have  been  differences 
of  custom  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  feast.  In  Neh.  xiii.  15 
the  trees  whose  branches  were  used  for  making  the  booths 
appear  to  differ  from  those  mentioned  in  Lev.  xxiii.  40,  though 
in  Jewish  tradition  the  latter  passage  was  taken  to  refer  to  the 
Lidah,  or  a  combination  of  twigs  of  willow  and  myrtle,  with  a 
palm  branch,  which,  together  with  a  citron,  are  hdd  in  the 
hand  during  processions  in  the  synagogue.  The  Sadducees 
and  Karaites  did  not  carry  these  in  their  hand,  but  used  them 
as  decorations  of  the  booths.  In  the  second  temple  there 
was  a  water  libation  every  morning  of  the  festival,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  the  great  golden  candelabrum  was 
lit  up  and  the  men  danced  a  torch  dance  around  it  (Mishnah, 
Sukkahy  v.  2-4).  It  is  reported  by  Josephus  that,  when  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus,  in  the  year  95  B.C.,  was  acting  as  high-priest 
in  the  temple  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  instead  of  pouring 
the  water  libation  on  the  altar,  according  to  the  Pharisaic 
custom,  he  poured  it  at  his  feet,  giving  rise  to  a  riot  in  v/hich 
6000  men  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  {Ani.  xii.,  xiii.,  5; 
Talmud,  Sukkah,  48  b). 

The  festival  is  certainly  an  agricultural  one,  and  is  so  termed 
in  the  Pentateuch.  Whether  it  was  derived  from  the  Canaanites, 
who  had  similar  festivals  (Judges  xxix.  27),  is  uncolain.  All 
nations  have  similar  harvest  homes,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  vintage  feasts;  as,  for  instance,  the  Athenian  Oschophoria. 
The  Syrians  celebrated  every  three  years  a  "  Booth  Festival." 
At  the  Hindu  Festival  of  Dasara,  which  lasted  nine  days  from 
the  new  moon  of  October,  tents  made  of  canvas  or  booths  made 
of  branches  were  erected  in  front  of  the  temples.  The  Spartans 
had  a  nine  days'  festival  termed  Camea,  during  which  they 
dwelt  in  pavilions  and  tents  in  memory  of  their  old  camp  life 
(Athenaeus,  iv.  19).  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  one  of  the 
few  Jewish  festivals  described  in  classical  writers.  Plutarch 
{Symposium  iv.,  vi.  2)  compares  Tabernacles  with  the  Bacchic 
rites.  It  was  pre-eminently  the  period  of  exultation  in  ancient 
Jewish  rite,  and  the  Mishnah  declares  that  "  He  who  has  not 
seen  the  jcy  of  the  libations  of  Tabernacles  has  never  in  bis  life 
witnessed  joy."  So  much  importance  was  attributed  to  this 
festival  that  it  was  chosen  as  the  occasion  on  which  the  Law 
should  be  recited  during  the  sabbatical  year  (Deut.  xxxi.  9-12), 
and  the  Messianic  vision  of  Zecbariah  xiv.  16  sees  the  remnant 
of  all  the  nations  coming  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  and  to  keep  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

In  later  Jewish  custom  the  one-year  cycle  of  reading  of 
sections  from  the  Pentateuch  ends  on  the  concluding  day  of 
Tabernacles,  which  is  therefore  known  as  the  Rejoicing  of  the 
Law  {Simhat  Torah).  The  custom  of  dwelling,  for  part  of  the 
day  at  least,  in  booths,  is  still  kept  up  by  orthodox  Jews, 
who  have  temporary  huts  covered  with  branches  erected 
in  their  courtyards,  and  those  who  are  not  in  possession 
of  a  house  with  a  backyard  often  go  to  pathetic  extremes  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  law  by  making  holes  in  roofs,  across  which 
branches  are  placed.  (J.  Ja.) 
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TABLE  (Lat.  tabula),  a  fiat,  oblong  slab  supported  upon  legs 
or  pillars;  originally  anything  fiat.^  As  one  of  the  few  indis- 
pensable pieces  of  domestic  furniture,  the  table  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. It  was  known,  in  a  small  and  rudimentary  form,  to 
the  Egyptians^  who  used  wood  for  its  construction;  the  Assyrians 
certainly  employed  metal  and  possibly  other  materials  in  its 
manufacture.  Grecian  tables  were  also  often  of  metal,  with 
three  or  four  legs  and  of  considerable  variety  of  form;  they  were 
small  and  low.  By  Roman  times  the  table  had  apparently 
become  somewhat  more  common.  The  favourite  form  was  the 
tripod,  but  one  and  four  legs  were  also  used.  Already  the  shape 
varied  considerably,  and  in  addition  to  wood,  there  were  tables 
of  marble,  ivory,  bron^  and  the  precious  metals.  The  more 
costly  examples  were  carved,  inlaid  or  otherwise  ornamented; 
cedar  and  the  finely  marked  or  grained  woods  generally  were 
much  sought  after.  As  in  Greece  the  tables  were  low;  they 
were  intended  for  redining^  rather  than  sitting;  their  1^  were 
those  of  wild  beasts,  or  were  formed  of  sphinxes,  termini  and 
other  figures.  Some  of  those  which  remain  are  of  extreme  grace 
and  most  delicate  workmanship;  to  them  the  Empire  style 
is  enormously  indebted.  In  antiquity  tables  of  any  kind  can 
only  have  been  the  appanage  of  the  rich.  In  the  early  middle 
ages,  although  there  was  variety  of  form — the  circular,  semi- 
circular, oval  and  oblong  were  all  in  use — tables  appear,  save 
in  rare  instances,  to  have  been  portable  and  supported  upon 
trestles  fixed  or  folding,  which  were  cleared  out  of  the  way  at 
the  end  of  a  meal.  The  custom  of  serving  dinner  at  several 
small  tables,  which  is  often  supposed  to  be  a  very  modern 
refinement,  was  certainly  followed  in  the  French  chateaux,  and 
probably  also  in  the  English  castles,  as  early  as  the  13th  century. 
For  persons  of  high  degree,  fixed  tables  were  reserved.  Even 
at  a  period  when  domestic  furniture  was  of  a  very  primitive 
character  and  few  modem  conveniences  had  been  evolved, 
costly  tables  were  by  no  means  unknown — some  dim  traditions 
of  Rome's  refinements  must  necessarily  have  filtered  through 
the  centuries.  Thus  Charlemagne  possessed  three  tables  of 
silver  and  one  of  gold — ^no  doubt  they  were  of  wood  covered 
with  plates  of  the  precious  metals.  Before  the  i6th  century 
the  number  of  tables  properly  so  called  was  small;  hence  very 
few  of  earlier  date  than  the  middle  of  that  century  have  come 
down  to  us.  In  the  chapter-house  of  Salisbury  cathedral  is  a 
restored  13th-century  example  winch  stands  practically  alone. 
In  point  of  age  it  is  most  nearly  approached  by  the  famous 
pair  of  trestle  tables  in  the  great  hall  at  Penshurst. 

When  the  table  became  a  fixed  and  permanent  piece  of 
furniture  the  word  ''  board, "  which  had  long  connoted  it,  fell 
into  disuse  save  in  an  allusive  sense,  and  its  place  was  taken 
by  such  phrases  as  "  joyned  table  "  and  "  framed  table " — 
that  is,  jointed  or  framed  together  by  a  joiner;  sometimes 
people  spoke  of  a  "  standing  "  or  "  dormant "  table.  They 
were  most  frequently  oblong,  some  two  feet  or  two  feet  six 
inches  wide,  and  the  guests  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  wall, 
the  other  side  of  the  table  being  left  free  for  service.  Sometimes 
they  were  used  as  side-tables,  or  furnished  with  a  cupboard 
beneath  the  board;  they  were  supported  on  quadrangular  legs 
or  massive  ends  and  feet  full  of  Gothic  feeling,  and  were  several 
inches  higher  than  the  dining-table  of  the  20th  century.  Heavy 
stretchers  or  foot-rails  were  fixed  close  to  the  floor — for  the 
avoidance,  no  doubt,  of  draughts.  Oak  was  the  usual  material, 
but  elm,  cherry  and  other  woods  were  sometimes  used.  Soon 
the  legs  became  bulbous,  and  were  gadrooned  or  otherwise 
ornamented,  and  the  frame  began  to  be  carved.  The  intro- 
duction, before  the  16th  century  dosed,  of  the  "  drawing  table  " 
marked  the  rapidity  with  which  this  piece  of  furniture  was 
devdoped.  This  was  the  forerxmner  of  the  "  extoiding  dining- 
table."  Of  the  three  leaves  of  which  these  tables  were  com- 
posed two  were  bdow  the  other;  they  drew  out  and  were 
supported  by  brackets,  while  the  slab  proper  dropped  to  the 
same  level..   Somewhat  later  legs  became  excessively  bulbous; 

^For  mathematical  tables  see  next  article.  This  use  of  the 
word  comes  from  the  analogy  of  the  laying  out  of  objects  on  an 
ordinary  table. 


this  ugly  form  gave  place  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  to  baluster-shaped  legs.  Hitherto  tables  had,  generally 
speaking,  been  large  and  massive — ^little  in  the  nature  of  what 
is  now  called  the  **  occasional  table  "  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
vided until  some  years  after  the  Restoration.  About  that  time 
small  tables  of  varying  sizes  and  shapes,  but  stiU  of  substantial 
wdght,  began  to  be  made;  many  of  them  were  flap-tables, 
which  took  up  little  room  when  they  were  not  in  use.  These, 
however,  had  been  known  at  an  earlier  date.  Charles  II.  had 
not  long  been  on  the  throne  when  the  idea  of  the  flap-table 
was  amplified  in  a  peculiarly  graceful  fashion.  Two  flaps  were 
provided  instead  of  one,  the  result  being  the  rather  large  oval 
table  of  the  "  gate-leg  "  variety  that  has  remained  in  use  ever 
since,  in  which  the  open  "  gate  "  supports  the  flap.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  tables  began  to  have  the  graceful  twisted 
legs  joined  to  the  flat  serpentine  stretchers,  which  produced, 
almost  for  the  first  time  in  English  furniture,  a  sense  of  lightness 
and  gaiety.  The  walnut  tables  of  the  end  of  the  Stuart  period 
were  often  inlaid  with  marquetry  of  great  excellence.  The 
number  and  variety  of  the  tables  in  well-to-do  households  were 
now  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  console-table  was  imported 
from  the  Continent  contemporaneously  with  the  conmion  use 
of  the  mahogany  side-table. 

As  mahogany  came  into  general  use,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  second  quarter  of  the  i8th  century,  an  enormous  munber 
of  card-tables  were  made  with  plain  or  cabriole  legs  and  spade 
or  daw  and  ball  feet,  often  with  lions'  heads  carved  upon  the 
knees;  the  top  folded  up  to  half  its  size  when  open.  The 
Chippendale  school  introduced  small  tables  with  carved  open* 
work  *-  galleries  "  round  the  edges  (to  protect  china  and  other 
small  objects),  and  dustered  legs;  Gothic  forms  and  Chinese 
frets  were  for  a  time  fashionable.  Later  in  this  century,  so 
prolific  in  new  forms  of  furniture,  tables  were  frequently  made 
of  rosewood  and  satinwood;  side-tables,  often  highly  daborate, 
adorned  with  swags  and  festoons  and  other  dassical  motives, 
supported  by  termini  or  richly  carved  legs,  were  gilded  and 
topped  with  marble  slabs  or  inlaid  wood.  The  Pembroke  table, 
of  oblong  form,  with  two  semi-drcular  or  oblong  leaves,  with 
edgings  of  marquetry,  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  late  18th- 
century  English  furniture,  and  still  retains  its  popularity.  Then 
came  the  Empire  period;  the  taper  was  replaced  by  the  round 
leg,  rosewood  grew  commoner,  and  brass  mountings  the  rule. 
For  illustrations  see  Furniture. 

TABI£,  MATHEMATICAL.  In  any  table  the  results 
tabulated  are  termed  the  "  tabular  results  "  or  "  respondents,  " 
and  the  corresponding  numbers  by  which  the  table  is  entered 
are  termed  the  "  arguments."  A  table  is  said  to  be  of  single 
or  double  entry  according  as  there  are  one  or  two  arguments. 
For  example,  a  table  of  logarithms  is  a  table  of  single  entry, 
the  numbers  being  the  arguments  and  the  logarithms  the  tabular 
results;  an  ordinary  multiplication  table  is  a  table  of  double 
entry,  giving  xy  as  tabular  result  for  x  and  y  as  arguments. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  a  table  may  be  estimated  by  the  actual 
amount  of  time  saved  by  consulting  it;  for  example,  a  table  of 
square  roots  to  ten  dedmals  is  more  valuable  than  a  table  of 
squares,  as  the  extraction  of  the  root  would  occupy  more  time 
than  the  multiplication  of  the  number  by  itself.  The  value  of  a 
table  does  not  depend  upon  the  difficulty  of  calculating  it; 
for,  once  made,  it  is  made  for  ever,  and  as  far  as  the  user  is 
concerned  the  amount  of  labour  devoted  to  its  original  con- 
struction is  immaterial.  In  some  tables  the  labour  required 
in  the  construction  is  the  same  as  if  all  the  tabular  results  had 
been  calculated  separatdy;  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  a 
table  can  be  formed  by  expeditious  methods  which  are  inap- 
plicable to  the  calculation  of  an  individual  result.  This  is  the 
case  with  tables  of  a  continuous  quantity,  which  may  frequently 
be  constructed  by  differences.  The  most  striking  instance 
perhaps  is  afforded  by  a  factor  table  or  a  table  of  primes;  for, 
if  it  is  required  to  determine  whether  a  given  number  is  prime 
or  not,  the  only  universally  available  method  (in  the  absence  of 
tables)  is  to  divide  it  by  every  prime  less  than  its  square  root 
or  until  one  is  found  that  divides  it*  without  remainder.     But 
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to  form  a  table  of  prime  numbers  the  process  is  theoretically 
simple  and  rapid,  for  we  have  only  to  range  aU  the  numbers  in 
a  line  and  strike  out  every  second  number  beginning  from  2, 
every  third  beginning  from  3,  and  so  on,  those  that  remain 
being  primes.  Even  when  the  tabular  restdts  are  constructed 
separately,  the  method  of  differences  or  other  methods  con- 
necting together  different  tabtilar  results  may  afford  valuable 
verifications.  By  having  recourse  to  tables  not  only  does  the 
computer  save  time  and  labour,  but  he  also  obtains  the  certainty 
of  accuracy. 

The  invention  of  logarithms  in  1614,  followed  immediately 
by  the  calculation  of  logarithmic  tables,  revolutionized  all  the 
methods  of  calculation;  and  the  original  work  performed  by 
Henry  Briggs  and  Adrian  Vlacq  in  calculating  logarithms  in 
the  eariy  part  of  the  17th  century  has  in  effect  formed  a  portion 
of  every  arithmetical  operation  that  has  since  been  carried  out 
by  means  of  logarithms.  And  not  only  has  an  incredible  amount 
of  labour  been  saved,  ^  but  a  vast  number  of  calculations  and 
researches  have  been  rendered  practicable  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  beyond  human  reach.  The  mathematical 
process  that  underlies  the  tabular  method  of  obtaining  a  result 
may  be  indirect  and  complicated;  for  example,  the  logarithmic 
method  would  be  quite  unsuitable  for  the  multiplication  of  two 
numbers  If  the  logarithms  had  to  be  calculated  specially  for  the 
purpose  and  were  not  already  tabidated  for  use.  The  arrange^ 
ment  of  a  table  on  the  page  and  all  typographical  details — such 
as  the  shape  of  the  figures,  their  spacing,  the  thickness  and 
placing  of  the  rules,  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  paper,  &c. — 
are  of  the  highest  importance,  as  the  computer  has  to  spend  hours 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  book;  and  the  efforts  of  eye  and 
brain  requu^  in  finding  the  right  numbers  amidst  a  mass  of 
figures  on  a  page  and  in  taking  them  out  accurately,  when  the 
computer  is  tired  as  well  as  when  he  is  fresh,  are  far  more  trying 
than  the  mechanical  action  of  simple  reading.  Moreover,  the 
trouble  required  by  the  computer  to  karn  the  use  of  a  table  need 
scarcely  be  considered;  the  important  matter  is  the  time  and 
labour  saved  by  it  after  he  has  learned  its  use. 

In  the  following  descriptions  of  tables  an  attempt  is  made 
to  give  an  account  of  all  those  that  a  computer  of  the  present 
day  is  likely  to  use  in  carrying  out  arithmetical  calculations. 
Tables  relating  to  ordinary  arithmetical  operations  are  first 
described,  and  afterwards  an  account  is  given  of  the  most  useful 
and  least  technical  of  the  more  strictly  mathematical  tables, 
such  as  factorials,  gamma  functions,  integrals,  Bessel's  func- 
tions, &c.  Nearly  all  modem  tables  are  stereot3rped,  and  in 
giving  their  titles  the  accompanying  date  is  either  that  of  the 
original  stereotjrping  or  of  the  Hrage  in  question.  In  tables  that 
have  passed  through  many  editions  the  date  given  is  that  of  the 
edition  described.  A  much  fuller  account  of  general  tables 
published  previously  to  1872,  by  the  present  writer,  is  contained 
in  the  British  Association  Report  for  1873,  pp.  1-175. 

Tables  of  Divisors  {Factor  Tables)  and  Tables  of  Primes, — ^The 
existing  factor  tables  extend  to  10,000,000.  In  181 1  L.  Chernac 
published  at  Deventer  his  Cribrum  aritkmeticum,  which  gives 
all  the  prime  divisors  of  every  number  not  divisible  by  2,  3,  or  5 
up  to  1,020,000.  In  1814-1817  J.  C.  Burckhardt  published  at  Paris 
his  Tables  des  diviseurs,  giving  the  least  divisor  of  every  number 
not  divisible  by  2,  3,  or  5  up  to  3,036,000.  The  second  million 
was  issued  in  1814.,  the  third  in  1816,  and  the  first  in  1817.  The 
corresponding  tables  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  millions 
were  calculated  by  Z.  Dase  and  issued  at  Hamburg  in  1862,  1863, 
and  1865.  Dase  died  suddenly  in  1861  during  the  progress  of 
the  work,  and  it  was  completed  by  H.  Rosenberg.  Dase*s  calcula- 
tion was  performed  at  the  instigation  of  Gauss,  and  he  began  at 
6,000,000  because  the  Berlin  Academy  was  in  possession  of  a  manu- 
script presented  by  Crelle  extending  Burckhardt's  tables  from 
3,000,000  to  6,000,000.  This  manuscript  was  found  on  examina- 
tion to  be  so  inaccurate  that  the  publication  was  not  desirable, 
and  accordingly  the  three  intervening  millions  were  calculated 
and  published  by  James  Glaisher,  the  Factor  Table  for  the  Fourth 

1  Referring  to  factor  tables,  T.  H.  Lambert  wrote  (Supplementa 
tabularum,  1798,  p.  xv.)  :**  Universalis  finis  talium  tabularum 
est  ut  semel  pro  semper  computetur  quod  saepius  de  novo  compu- 
tandum  foret,  et  ut  pro  omni  casu  computetur  quod  in  futurum  pro 
quovb  casu  computatum  desiderabitur."    This  applies  to  all  tables. 


Million  appearing  at  London  in  1879,  and  those  for  the  fifth 
and  sixth  millions  in  1880  and  1883  respectively  (all  three  millions 
stereotyped).  The  tenth  million,  though  calculated  by  Dase 
and  Rosenberg,  has  not  been  published.  The  nine  quarto 
volumes  {Tables  des  diviseurs,  Paris,  1814.-1817;  Factor  Tables, 
London,  187^1883;  Factoren-Tafeln,  Hamburg,  1862-1865)  thus 
form  one  umform  table,  giving  the  lieast  divisor  of  every  number 
not  divisible  by  2,  3,  or  5,  from  unity  to  nine  millions.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  results  on  the  page,  which  is  due  to  Burckhardt,  it- 
admirable  for  its  clearness  and  condensation,  the  least  factors  for 
9000  numbers  being  given  on  each  page.  The  tabular  portion  of 
each  million  occupies  112  pages.  The  first  three  millions  were 
issued  separately,  and  also  bound  in  one  volume,  but  the  other 
six  millions  are  all  separate.  Burckhardt  began  the  publication  of 
his  tables  with  the  second  million  instead  of  the  first,  as  Chernac*s 
factor  table  for  the  first  million  was  already  in  existence.  Burck- 
hardt's  first  million  does  not  supersede  Chernac's,  as  the  latter  gives 
all  the  prime  divisors  of  numbers  not  divisible  by  2,  j,  or  5^  up  to 
1,020,000.  It  occupies  1020  pages,  and  Burckhardt  found  it  very 
accurate;  he  detected  only  thirty-eight  errors,  of  which  nine  were 
due  to  the  author,  the  remaining  twenty^nine  havine  been  caused 
by  the  slipping  of  type  in  the  printing.  The  errata  thus  discovered 
are  given  in  Burckhardt's  first  million.  Other  errata  are  contained 
in  Allan  Cunningham's  paper  referred  to  below. 

Burckhardt  gives  but  a  very  brief  account  of  the  method  by 
which  he  constructed  his  table;  and  the  introduction  to  Dases 
millions  merely  consists  of  Gauss's  letter  suggjesting  their  con- 
struction. The  Introduction  to  the  Fourth  Million  (pp.  52)  con- 
tains a  full  account  of  the  method  of  construction  and  a  history 
of  factor  tables,  with  a  bibliography  of  writings  on  the  subject. 
The  Introduction  (pp.  103)  to  the  Sixth  MiUion  contains  an  enumera- 
tion of  primes  and  a  great  number  of  tables  relating  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  primes  in  the  whole  nine  millions,  portions  of  which 
had  been  published  in  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Proceedings  and 
elsewhere.  A  complete  list  of  errors  in  the  nine  millions  was 
published  by  J.  P.  Gram  {Acta  mathematica,  1893,  17,  p.  310). 
These  errors,  141  in  number,  and  which  affect  principally  the 
second,  third,  eighth,  and  ninth  millions,  should  be  carefully  cor- 
rected in  all  the  tables.  In  1909  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington published  a  factor  table  by  Prof.  D.  N.  Lehmer  which  gives 
the  least  factor  of  all  numbers  not  divisible  by  2,  3,  5,  or  7,  up  to 
ten  mUlions.  This  table*  which  covers  a  range  of  21,000  numbers 
on  a  single  page,  was  reproduced  by  photo^aphy  from  a  type- 
written copy  of^the  author's  original  manuscript.  The  introduction 
contains  a  list  of  errata  in  the  nine  millions  previously  published, 
completely  confirming  Gram's  list. 

The  factor  tables  which  have  just  been  described  greatly  exceed 
both  in  extent  and  accuracy  any  others  of  the  same  kind,  the 
largest  of  which  only  reaches  408,000.  This  is  the  limit  of  Anton 
Felkers  Tafel  all^  einfachen  Factoren  (Vienna,  Ilf76),  a  remark- 
able and  extremely  rare  book,"  nearly  all  the  copies  having  been 
destroyed.  Georg  Vega  {Tabulae^  i797)  gave  a  table  showmg  all 
the  divisors  of  numbers  not  divisible  by  2,  3,  or  5  up  to  102,000, 
followed  by  a  list  of  primes  from  102,000  to  400,31^.  In  the 
earlier  editions  of  this  work  there  are  several  errors  m  the  list, 
but  these  are  no  doubt  corrected  in  J.  A,  Hfilsse's  edition  (1840). 
J.  Salomon  (Vienna,  1827}  gives  the  least  divisor  of  all  numbers 
not  divisible  by  2,  3,  or  5,  up  to  102,011,  and  B.  Goldberg 
{Primzahlen  una  Factoren-Tafeln,  Leipzig,  1862)  gives  all  factors 
of  numbers  not  divisible  by  2,  3,  or  5  up  to  251,650.  H,  G.  K6hler 
{Lo^arithmisch-trigonometrtsches  Handbuch,  1848  and  subsequent 
editions)  gives  all  factors  of  numbere  not  prime  or  divisible 
by  2,  3,  5,  or  II  up  to  21,525.  Peter  Barlow  {Tables,  18 14) 
and  F.  Schaller  {Primzahlen-Tafel,  Weimar,  1855)  give  all  factors 
of  all  numbers  up  to  10,000.  Barlow's  work  also  contains  a  list 
of  primes  up  to  100,103.  Both  the  factor  table  and  the  list  of 
primes  are  omitted  in  the  stereotyped  (1840)  reprint.  Full  lists 
of  errata  in  Chernac  (181 1),  Barlow  (1814),  Hiilsse's  Vega  (1840), 
Kdhler  (1848),  Schaller  (1855),  and  Goldberg  (1862)  are  contained 


in  a  paper  by  Allan  Cunningham  {Mess,  of  Math.,  1904,  34,  p.  24; 
1905,  35,  p.  24).  V.  A.  Le  Besgue  {Tables  diver ses  pour  la  aScom- 
position  des  nombres,  Paris,  1864I  ^ives  in  a  table  of  twenty  pages, 
the  least  factor  of  numbers  not  divisible  by  2,  3,  or  5  up  to  115,500. 
In  Rees's  Cyclopaedia  (1819),  article  "  Pnme  Numbers,"  there  is  a 
list  of  primes  to  217,219  arranged  in  decades.  The  Fourth  Million 
(1870)  contains  a  list  of  primes  up  to  30,341.  The  fourth  edition 
of  the  Logarithmic  Tables  (London,  and  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1803)  of 
G.  W.  Jones  of  Cornell  University  contains  a  table  of  all  the  factors 
of  numbers  not  divisible  by  2  or  5  up  to  20,000.  In  the  case  of 
primes  the  ten-place  logarithm  is  given.  This  table  does  not  occur 
in  the  third  edition  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1891).  On  the  first  page  of 
the  Second  MUHon  Burckhardt  gives  the  first  nine  multiples  of  the 
primes  to  1423;  and  a  smaller  table  of  the  same  kind,  ^ctending 
only  to  313,  occurs  in  Lambert's  Supplementa  (1798).  Several 
papers  contain  lists  of  high  primes  {i,e.  beyond  the  range  of  the 

*  For  information  about  it,  see  a  paper  on  "  Factor  Tables," 
in  Camb.  Phil.  Proc.  (1878),  iii.  99-138,  or  the  Introduction  to  the 
Fourth  Million, 
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factor  tables).  Amone  these  ma^  be  mentioned  two,  by  Allan 
Cunningham  and  H.  J.  Woodall  jointly,  in  the  Mess,  oj  Maih,, 
1902,  31,  p.  165;  1905,  34,  p.  72.  See  also  the  papers  on  factoriza- 
tions of  high  numbers  rdf erred  to  under  Tables  relating  to  the  Theory 
of  Numbers,  The  Vienna  Academy  possesses  the  manuscript  of 
an  immense  factor  table  extending  to  100,000,000,  constructed 
many  years  ago  by  J.  P.  Kulik  (1793-1863)  (see  Ency.  math.  Wiss., 
1900-1904,  i.  952,  and  Lehmer's  Factor  Table,  p.  ix.)< 

MultifdicfUwn  Tables.— A  multiplication  table  is  usually  of  double 
entry,  tne  two  arguments  being  the  two  factors;  when  so  arranged 
it  is  frequently  ddled  a  Pythagorean  table.  The  largest  and  most 
useful  work  is  A.  L.  Crelle  s  Rechentafeln  (Bremiker's  edition,  1857, 
stereotyped;  many  subsequent  editions  with  German,  French,  and 
English  title-pages),  which  gives  in  one  volume  all  the  products 
up  to  1000  X 1000,  so  arranged  that  all  the  multiples  of  any  one 
number  appear  on  the  same  page.  The  original  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1820  and  consisted  of  two  thick  octavo  volumes.  The 
second  (stereotyped)  edition  is  a  convenient  folio  volume  of  450 
pages.'  In  1008  an  entirely  new  edition,  edited  by  O.  Seeliger, 
was  published  in  which  the  multiples  of  10,  20,  ...,  990  (omitted 
in  previous  editions)  are  included.  This  adds  50  pages  to  the 
volume,  but  removes  what  has  been  a  great  drawback  to  the  use 
of  the  tables.  Other  improvements  are  that  the  tables  are  divided 
off  horizontally  and  vertically  by  lines  and  spaces,  and  that,  for 
calculations  in  which  the  last  two  figures  are  rejected,  a  mark 
has  been  placed  to  show  when  the  last  figure  retained  should  be 
increased.  Two  other  tables  of  the  same  extent  (1000  X 1000),  but 
more  condensed  in  arrangement,  are  H.  C.  Schmidt's  Zahlenbuch 
(Aschersleben,  1806),  and  A.  Henselin's  Rechentafel  (Berlin,  1897). 
An  anonymous  table,  published  at  Oldenburg  in  i860,  gives  products 
up  to  500X509^  and  M.  Cordier,  Le  MtUUplicateur  de  trots  cents 
carr4s  (Paris,  1872),  ^ves  a  multiplicatbn  table  to  300X300 
(intended  for  commercial  use).  In  both  these  works  the  product 
is  printed  in  full.  The  four  following  tables  are  for  the  multiplica- 
tion of  a  number  by  a  single  digit,  (i)  A.  L.  Crelle,  Erleichterungs- 
tafel  fur  jeden,  der  mu  rechnen  hat  (Berlin,  1836),  a  work  extending 
to  1000  pages,  gives  the  product  of  a  number  of  seven  figures  by  a 
single  digit,  by  means  of  a  double  operation  of  entry.  Each  page 
is  divided  into  two  tables:  for  example,  to  multiply  0382477  by  7 
we  turn  to  page  825,  and  enter  the  right-hand  table  at  line  77» 
column  7,  where  we  find  77339;  we  then  enter  the  left-hand  table 
on  the  same  page  at  line  93,  column  7,  and  find  656,  so  that  the 
product  required  is  65677339.  (2)  C.  A.  Bretschneider,  Pro* 
duktentafel  (Hamburg  and  (jrotha,  1841),  is  somewhat  «milar  to 
Crelle's  table,  but  smaller,  the  number  of  figures  in  the  multi* 
plicand  being  five  instead  of  seven.  (3)  In  S.  L.  Laundy,  A  Table 
of  Products  (London,  1865),  the  product  of  any  five-figure  number 
by  a  single  digit  is  given  by  a  double  arrans^ement.  The  extent 
of  the  table  is  the  same  as  that  of  Bretscbneider's,  as  also  is  the 
principle,  but  the  arrangement  is  different,  Laundy's  table  occupy- 
ing only  10  pages  and  Bretschneider's  99  pag^s.  (a)  G.  Diakow's 
AudtiplikationS'Tabelle  (St  Petersburg,  1897)  is  of  tne  same  extent 
as  Bretschneider 's  table  but  occupies  1000  pages.  Among  tables 
extending  to  100  X 1000  (i.e.  giving  the  products  of  two  figures  by 
three)  may  be  mentioned  C.  A.  Muller's  Multiplicalions-Tabellen 
(Karlsruhe,  1891).  The  tables  of  L.  Zimmermann  (Rechentafeln, 
Liebenwerda,  1896)  and  J.  Riem  (Rechentabellen  fUr  MultipHca- 
tion,  Basel,  1897)  extend  to  100X10,000.  In  a  folio  volume  of 
500  pages  J.  Peters  {Rechentafeln  fur  Multiplikation  und  Division 
mit  ein-  bis  vierstelUgen  Zahlen,  Berlin,  1909)  gives  products  of  four 
figures  by  two.  The  entry  is  by  the  last  three  figures  of  the  multi- 
pUcand,  and  there  are  2000  products  on  each  page.  Among  earlier 
tables,  the  interest  of  which  is  mainly  historical,  mention  may  be 
made  of  C.  Hutton's  Table  of  Products  and  Powers  of  Numbers 
(London,  1781),  which  contains  a  table  up  to  100 X 1000,  and  J.  P. 
Gruson's  Grosses  Einmaleins  von  Eins  bis  Hunderttausend  (Berlin, 
1799) — a  table  of  products  up  to  9  X  10,000.  The  author's  intention 
was  to  extend  it  to  100,000,  but  only  the  first  part  was  published. 
In  this  book  there  is  no  condensation  or  double  arrangement;  the 
pages  are  very  large,  each  containing  125  lines. 

Quarter-Squares. — Multiplication  may  be  performed  by  means  of 
a  table  of  single  entry  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  formula — 
ab«'i(a+b)^(a-b)\ 


^  Only  one  other  multiplication  table  of  the  same  extent  as 
Crelle's  had  appeared  previously,  viz.  Herwart  von  Hohenburg's 
Tabulae  arithmeticae  xpoa9a^a»^i<rtoK  universales  (Munich,  1610),  a 
huge  folio  volume  of  more  than  a  thousand  pa^es.  It  appears 
from  a  correspondence  between  Kepler  and  von  Hohenburg,  which 
took  place  at  the  end  of  1608,  that  the  latter  used  his  table  when 
in  manuscript  for  the  performance  of  multiplications  in  general, 
and  that  the  occurrence  of  the  word  prosthaphaeresis  on  the  title 
is  due  to  Kepler,  who  pointed  out  that  b^^  means  of  the  table 
spherical  triangles  could  be  solved  more  easily  than  by  Wittich's 
prosthaphaeresis.  The  invention  of  logarithms  four  years  later 
afTordea  another  means  of  performing  multiplications,  and  von 
Hohenburg's  work  never  became  generally  known.  On  the  method 
of  prosthaphaeresis,  see  Napier,.  John,  and  on  von  Hohenburg's 
table,  see  a  paper  "  On  multiplication  by  a  Table  of  Single  Entry," 
Phil.  Mag.,  1878,  ser.  v.,  6,  p.  331. 


Thus  with  a  table  of  quarter-s^iuares  we  can  multiply  together 
any  two  numbers  by  subtracting  the  quarter-square  of  their 
difference  from  the  quarter-square  of  their  sum.  The  largest 
table  of  quarter-squares  is  J.  Blater's  Table  of  Quarter-Squares  of 
all  whole  numbers  from  1  to  200,000  (London,  1888),'  which  ^ves 
quarter-squares  o(  every  number  up  to  200,000  and  thus  yields 
directly  the  product  of  any  two  five-figure  numbers.  This  fine 
table  is  well  printed  and  arranged.  Previous  to  its  publication 
the  largest  table  was  S.  L.  Laundy's  Table  of  Quarter-Squares  of 
all  numbers  up  to  100,000  (London,  1856),  which  is  of  only  half 
the  extent,  and  therefore  is  only  directly  available  when  the  sum 
of  the  two  numbers  to  be  multiplied  does  not  exceed  100,000. 

Smaller  works  are  J.  J.  Centnerschwer,  Neuerfundene  Multiplica- 
tions- und  QuadrcU-Tafeln  (Berlin,  1825),  which  extends  to  20,000, 
and  J.  M.  Merpaut,  Tables  arithmonomiques  (Vannes,  1832),  which 
extends  to  40,000.  In  Merpaut's  work  the  quarter-square  is 
termed  the  "  arithmone."  L.  J.  Ludolf,  who  published  in  1690  a 
table  of  squares  to  100,000  (see  next  paragraph),  explains  in  his 
introduction  how  his  table  may  be  used  to  effect  multiplications 
by  means  df  the  above  formula;  but  the  earliest  book  on  quarter- 
squares  is  A.  Voisin,  Tables  des  multiplications,  ou  logarithmes 
des  nombres  entiers  depuis  i  jusgu*d  20,000  (Paris,  181 7).  By  a 
logarithm  Voisin  means  a  quarter-square,  i.e.  he  calls  a  a  root 
and  ia*  its  looarithm.  On  the  subject  of  quarter-squares,  &c., 
see  Phil.  Mag.  [v.]  6,  p.  331. 

Squares,  Cubes,  6fc.,  and  Square  Roots  and  Cube  Roots. — ^The  most 
convenient  table  for  general  use  is  P.  Bariow's  Tables  (Useful  Know- 
ledge Society,  London,  from  the  stereotyped  plates  of  1840),  which 
gives  squares,  cubes,  square  roots,  cubic  roots,  and  reciprocals  to 
10,000.  These  tables  also  occur  in  the^  original  edition  of  18 14. 
The  largest  table  of  squares  and  cubes  is  I.  P.  Kulik,  Tafeln  der 
Quadrat-  und  Kubik'Zahlen  (Leipzig,  1848),  which  gives  both  as 
far  as  100,000.  Blater's  table  of  quarter-so uares  aheady  mentioned 
gives  squares  of  numbers  up  to  100,000  bv  dividing  the  number 
by  2;  and  up  to  200,000  by  multiplying  the  tabular  result  by  4. 
Two  early  tables  give  squares  as  far  as  100,000,  viz.  Maginus, 
Tabula  tetragonica  (Venice,  1592),  and  Ludolf,  Tetragonometria 
tabularia  (Amsterdam,  1690);  G.  A.  Jahn,  Tafel  der  Quadrat- 
und  Kubikwurzeln  (Leipzig,  1839),  gives  squares  to  27,000,  cubes 
to  24,000,  and  square  and  cube  roots  to  25,500,  at  first  to  fourteen 
decimals  and  above  loio  to  five.  E.  G^lin  (Recueil  de  tables 
numfyriques,  Huy,  1894)  gives  square  roots  (to  15  places)  and  cube 
roots  (to  10  places)  of  numbers  up  to  100.  C.  Hutton,  Tables  oj 
Products  and  Powers  of  Numbers  (London,  1781),  gives  squares  up 
to  2<(,400,  cubes  to  10,000,  and  the  first  ten  powers  of  the  first 
hundred  numbers.  P.  Barlow,  Mathematical  Tables  (original 
edition,  181  a),  ffives  the  first  ten  powers  of  the  first  hundred 
numbers.  Tne  first  nine  or  ten  powers  are  given  in  Ves^a,  Tabulae 
(1707),  and  in  HOlsse's  edition  of  the  same  (1840),  in  Kdhler,  Hand- 
buch  (1848),  and  in  other  collections.  C.  F.  Fa4  de  Bruno,  Cakul 
des  erreurs  (Paris,  1869),  and  J.  H.  T.  M Oiler,  Vierstellige  Loga- 
rithmen  (1844),  give  squares  for  use  in  connexion  with  the  method 
of  least  squares.  Four-place  tables  of  squares  are  frequently  given 
in  five-  and  four-figure  collections  of  tables.  Small  tables  often 
occur  in  books  intended  for  engineers  and  practical  men.  S.  M. 
Drach  (Messenger  of  Math.,  1878,  7,  p.  87)  has  given  to  33  places 
the  cube  roots  (and  the  cube  roots  of  the  squares)  of  primes 
up  to  127.  Small  tables  of  powers  of  2,  3,  5,  7  occur  in  various 
collections.  In  Vega's  Tabulae  (i797t  and  the  subsequent  editions, 
including  Htkisse's)  the  powers  of  2,  3,  5  as  far  as  the  45th,  36th, 
and  27th  respectively  are  given ;  they  also  occur  in  Kdhler's  Hand- 
buch  (1848).  The  first  25  powers  of  2,  3,  5,  7  are  given  in  Salomon, 
Logariihmische  Tafeln  (1827).  W.  Shanks,  Rectification  of  the  Circle 
(1853),  gives  every  12th  power  of  2  up  to  2"^.  A  very  valuable 
paper  (*° Power-tables,  Errata")  published  by  Allan  Cunningham 
in  the  Messenger  of  Math.,  1006,  35,  p.  13,  contains  the  results  of  a 
careful  examination  of  27  tables  containing  powers  higher  than  the 
cube,  with  lists  of  errata  found  in  each.  Before  using  any  power 
table  this  list  should  be  consulted,  not  cnly  in  order  to  correct 
the  errata,  but  for  the  sake  of  references  and  general  information 
in  regard  to  such  tables.  In  an  appendix  (p.  23)  Cunningham 
gives  errata  in  the  tables  of  squares  and  cubeb  of  Barlow  (18 14), 
Jahn  (1839),  and  Kulik  (1848). 

Triangtdar  Numbers.^^E.  de  Joncourt,  De  natura  et  praeclaro 
usu  simplicissimae  speciei  numerorum  trigonalium  (The  Hague, 
1762),  contains  a  table  of  triangular  numbers  up  to  20,000:  viz. 
Jn{»-fi)  is  given  for  all  numbers  from  n  —  i  to  20,000.  The  table 
occupies  22^  pages. 

Reciprocals.'-^.  Barlow's  Tables  (18 14  and  1840)  give  reciprocals 
up  to  10,000  to  9  or  10  places;  and  a  table  of  ten  times  this  extent 
is  given  by  W.  H.  Oakes,  Table  of  the  Reciprocals  of  Numbers  from 
I  to  100,000  (London,  1865).  This  table  eives  seven  figures  of  the 
reciprocal,  and  is  arranged  like  a^  table  of  seven-figure  logarithms, 
differences  being  added  at  the  side  of  the  page.     The  reciprocal 

^  The  actual  place  of  publication  (with  a  German  title,  &c.)  is 
Vienna.  The  copies  with  an  English  title,  &c.,  were  issued  by 
Trttbner;  and  those  with  a  French  title,  &c.,  by  Gauthier-Villars. 
All  bear  the  date  1888. 
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of  a  number  of  five  fijB^res  is  therefore  taken  out  at  once,  and  two 
more  figures  may  be  interpolated  for  as  in  logarithms.  R.  Picarte, 
La  Division  riduite  d  une  addition  (Paris,  1861),  gives  to  ten  signi- 
ficant figures  the  reciprocals  of  the  numbers  from  10,000  to  100,000, 
and  also  the  first  nine  multiples  of  these  reciprocals.  J.  C.  Houzeau 
gives  the  reciprocals  of  numbers  up  to  100  to  20  places  and  their 
first  nine  multiples  to  12  places  m  the  Bulletin  of  the  Brussels 
Academy^  1875,  40,  p.  107.  E.  G^lin  (Recueil  de  tables  numiriques, 
Huy,  1894)  gives  reciprocals  of  numbers  to  1000  to  10  places. 

Tables  for  the  Expression  of  Vulgar  Fractions  cj  Decimals. — 
Tables  of  this  kind  have  been  g^ven  by  Wucherer,  Goodwyn  and 
Gauss.  W.  F.  Wucherer,  Bey tr age  turn  allgemeinem  Gebrauch  der 
DecimalbrOche  (Carlsruhe,  1796),  gives  the  decimal  fractions  (to 
5  places)  for  all  vulgar  fractions  whose  numerator  and  denominator 
are  each  less  than  50  and  prime  to  one  another,  arranged  according 
to  denominators.  The  most  extensive  and  elaborate  tables  that 
have  been  published  are  contained  in  Henry  Goodwyn 's  First 
Centenary  of  Tables  of  all  Decimal  Quotients  (London,  18 16),  A 
Tabular  Series  of  Decimal  Quotients  (1823),  and  A  Table  of  the 
Circles  arising  from  the  Division  of  a  Unit  or  any  other  Whole  Number 
by  all  the  Integers  from  i  to  1024  (182a).  The  Tabular  Series  (1823), 
which  occupies  153  pages,  gives  to  8  places  the  decimal  corresponding 
to  every  vulgar  fraction  less  than  ^  whose  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator do  not  surpass  1000.  The  arguments  are  not  arranged 
according  to  their  numerators  or  denominators,  but  according  to 
their  magnitude,  so  that  the  tabular  results  exhibit  a  steady  increase 
from  -001  ( =  I A  0)  to  -09989909  ( =  ^Vi  )•  The  author  intended  the 
table  to  include  all  fractions  whose  numerator  and  denominator 
were  each  less  than  1000,  but  no  more  was  ever  published.  The 
Table  of  Circles  (1823)  gives  all  the  periods  of  the  circulating 
decimals  that  can  arise  from  the  division  of  any  int^er  by  another 
integer  less  than  1024.  Thus  for  13  we  find  -676023  and  -153846, 
which  are  the  only  periods  in  which  a  fraction  whose  denominator 
is  13  can  circulate.  The  table  occupies  107  pages,  some  of  the 
periods  being  of  course  very  long  (e.g.,  for  1021  the  period  contains 
1020  figures).  The  First  CetUenary  (18 16)  gives  the  complete 
periods  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  numbers  from  i  to  100.  Goodwyn's 
tables  are  very  scarce,  but  as  they  are  nearly  unique  of  their  kind 
they  deserve  special  notice.  A  second  edition  of  the  First  Centenary 
was  issued  in  1818  with  the  addition  of  some  of  the  Tabular  Series, 
the  numerator  not  exceeding  50  and  the  denominator  not  exceeding 
100.  A  posthumous  table  of  C.  F.  Gauss's,  entitled  "  Tafel  zur 
Verwandlung  gemeiner  Briiche  mit  Nennern  aus  dem  ersten  Tausend 
in  Decimalbrik:he,"  occurs  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  412-434  of  his  Gesammelte 
Werke  (Gottingen,  1863),  and  resembles  Goodwyn's  Table  of  Circles, 
On  this  subject  see  a  paper  "  On  Circulating  Decimals,  with  special 
reference  to  Henry  Goodwyn's  Table  of  Circles  and  Tabular  Series 
of  Decimal  Quotients,''  in  Camb,  Phil,  Proc.,  1878,  3,  p.  185,  where 
is  also  given  a  table  of  the  numbers  of  di^ts  in  the  periods  of 
fractions  corresponding  to  denominators  pnme  to  10  from  i  to 
1024  obtained  by  counting  from  Goodwyn  s  table.  See  also  under 
Circulating  Decimals  (below). 

Sexagesimal  and  Sexcentenary  Tables. — Originally  all  calculations 
were  sexagesimal;  and  the  relics  of  the  system  still  exist  in  the 
division  01  the  dejg^ree  into  60  minutes  and  the  minute  into  60 
seconds.  To  facilitate  interpolation,  therefore,  in  trigonometrical 
and  other  tables  the  following  large  sexagesimal  tables  were  con* 
structed.  John  Bernoulli,  A  Sexcentenary  Table  (London,  1779), 
gives  at  once  the  fourth  term  of  any  proportion  of  which  the  first 
term  is  600'  and  each  of  the  other  two  is  less  than  600' ;  the  table 
is  of  double  entry,  and  may  be  described  as  givins:  the  value  of 
xy/too  correct  to  tenths  of  a  second,  x  and  y  each  containing  a 
number  of  seconds  less  than  600.  Michael  Taylor,  A  Sexagesimal 
TaMe  (London,  1780),  exhibits  at  sight  the  fourth  term  of  any 
proportion  where  the  first  term  is  60  minutes,  the  second  any 
number  of  minutes  less  than  60,  and  the  third  any  number  of 
minutes  and  seconds  under  60  minutes;  there  is  also  another 
table  in  which  the  third  term  is  any  absolute  number  under  1000. 
Not  much  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  these  tables,  both  of 
which  were  published  by  the  Commissioners  of  Longitude.  Small 
tables  for  the  conversion  of  sexagesimals  into  centesimals  and 
vice  versa  are  civen  in  a  few  collections,  such  as  Hiilsse's  edition 
of  Vega.  H.  Schubert's  FUnfstellige  Tafeln  und  Gegentafeln  (Leipzig, 
1897)  contains  a  sexagesiinal  table  giving  xy/60  for  x^i  to  59 
and  y  =  I  to  i§0. 

Trigonometrical  Tables  (Natural), — Peter  Apian  published  in  1^33 
a  table  of  sines  with  the  radius  divided  decimally.  The  first 
complete  canon  giving  all  the  six  ratios  of  the  sides  of  a  right* 
angled  triangle  is  due  to  Rheticus  (155 1),  who  also  introduced 
the  semiquadrantal  arrangement.  Rheticus's  canon  was  caku- 
la  ted  for  every  ten  minutes  to  7  places,  and  Vieta  extended  it  to 
every  minute  (1579).  In  1554  Reinhold  published  a  table  of 
tangents  to  every  minute.  The  first  complete  canon  published 
in  England  was  by  Thomas  Blundeville  (1594),  although  a  table 
of  sines  had  appeared  four  years  earlier.  Kegiomontanus  called 
his  table  of  tangents  (or  rather  cotangents)  tabula  foecunda  on 
account  of  its  great  use;  and  till  the  introduction  of  the  word 
"  tangent "  by  Thomas  Finck  (Geometriae  rotufidi  libri  XIV., 
Basel,   1583)  a  table  of  tangents  was  called  a  tabula  foecunda  or 


canon  foecundus.  Besides  "  tangent,"  Finck  also  introduced  the 
word  *  secant,"  the  table  of  secants  having  previously  been  called 
tabula  benefica  by  Maurolycus  (1558)  and  t(Aula  foecundissima  by 
Vieta. 

By  far  the  greatest  computer  of  pure  trigonometrical  tables  is 
George  Joachim  Rheticus,  whose  work  has  never  been  superseded. 
His  celebrated  ten-decimal  canon,  the  Opus  palaiinum,  was  pub- 
lished by  Valentine  Otho  at  Neustadt  in  1596,  and  in  1613  his 
fifteen-decimal  table  of  sines  by  Pitiscus  at  Frankfort  under  the 
title  Thesaurus  mathematicus.  The  Opus  palaiinum  contains  a 
complete  ten-decimal  trigonometrical  canon  for  every  ten  seconds 
of  the  quadrant,  semiouadrantally  arranged,  with  differences  for 
all  the  tabular  results  throughout.  Sines,  cosines,  and  secants  are 
given  on  the  left-hand  pages  in  columns  headed  respectively  '*  Per- 
pendiculum,"  "Basis,"'  '^ Hypotenusa,"  and  on  the  right-hand 
pages  appear  tangents,  cosecants,  and  cotangents  in  columns 
headed  respectively  '*  Perpecdiculum,"  "  Hypotenusa,"  "  Basis." 
At  his  death  Rheticus  left  the  canon  nearly  complete,  and  the 
trigonometry  was  finished  and  the  whole  edited  by  Valentine 
Otho;  it  was  named  in  honour  of  the  elector  palatine  Frederick  IV., 
who  bore  the  expense  of  publication.  The  Thesaurus  of  1613  gives 
natural  sines  for  every  ten  seconds  throughout  the  quadrant,  to 
15  places,  semiquadrantally  arranged,  with  first,  second,  and  third 
differences.  Natural  sines  are  also  given  for  every  second  from 
o**  to  1°  and  from  89**  to  9o^  to  15  places,  with  first  and  second 
differences.  The  rescue  of  the  manuscript  of  this  work  by  Pitiscus 
forms  a  striking  episode  in  the  history  of  mathematical  tables. 
The  alterations  and  emendations  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  cor- 
rected edition  of  the  Opus  palaiinum  were  made  By  Pitiscus,  who 
had  his  suspicions  that  Rheticus  had  himself  calculated  a  ten- 
second  table  of  sines  to  15  decimal  places;  but  it  could  not  be 
found.  Eventually  the  lost  canon  was  discovered  amongst  the 
papers  of  Rheticus  which  had  passed  from  Otho  to  James  Christ- 
mann  on  the  death  of  the  former.  Amongst  these  Pitiscus  found 
(i)  the  ten-second  table  of  sines  to  15  places,  with  first,  second, 
and  third  differences  (printed  in  the  Thesaurus);  (2)  sines  for 
every  second  of  the  first  and  last  degrees  of  the  quadrant,  also 
to  15  places,  with  first  and  second  differences;  (3)  tne  commence- 
ment of  a  canon  of  tangents  and  secants,  to  the  same  number  of 
decimal  places,  for  every  ten  seconds,  with  first  and  second  differ- 
ences; (4)  a  complete  minute  canon  of  sines,  tanjgents,  and  secants, 
also  to  15  decimal  peaces.  This  list,  taken  m  connexion  with 
the  Opus  palatinum,  gives  an  idea  of  the  enormous  labours  under- 
taken by  Rheticus;  his  tables  not  only  remain  to  this  day  the 
ultimate  authorities  but  formed  the  data  from  which  Vlacq  calcu- 
lated his  logarithms  canon.  Pitiscus  says  that  for  twelve  years 
Rheticus  constantly  had  computers  at  work. 

A  history  of  trigonometrical  tables  by  Charles  Hutton  was  pre- 
fixed to  all  the  early  editions  of  his  Tables  of  Logarithms,  and  forms 
Tract  xuc.  of  his  Mathematical  Tracts,  voL  i.  p.  278,  1812.  A  good 
deal  of  bibliographical  information  about  the  Opus  palaUnum  and 
earlier  trigonometrical  tables  is  given  in  A.  De  Morgan's  article 
*' Tables"  in  the  English  Cyclopaedia.  The  invention  of  log- 
arithms the  year  after  the  publication  of  Rheticus's  volume  by 
Pitiscus  changed  all  the  methods  of  calculation;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  John  Napier's  original  table  of  1614  was  a  logarithmic 
canon  of  sines  and  not  a  table  of  the  logarithms  of  numbers.  The 
logarithmic  canon  at  once  superseded  the  natural  canon;  and 
since  Pitiscus's  time  no  really  extensive  table  of  pure  trigono- 
metrical functions  has  appeared.  In  recent  years  the  employment 
of  calculating  machines  has  revived  the  use  of  tables  of  natural 
trigonometrical  functions,  it  being  found  convenient  for  some 
purposes  to  employ  such  a  machine  in  connexion  with  a  natural 
canon  instead  of  using  a  logarithmic  canon.  A.  Junge's  Tafel  der 
wirHichen  Ldn^e  der  Sinus  und  Cosinus  (Leipzig,  1864)  was  pub- 
lished with  this  object.  It  gives  natural  sines  and  cosines  for 
every  ten  seconds  of  the  quadrant  to  6  places.  F.  M.  Clouth, 
Tables  pour  le  calcul  des  coordonnies  goniomitriques  (Mainz,  n.d.), 
gives  natural  sines  and  cosines  (to  6  places)  and  their  first  nine 
multiples  (to  4  places)  for  every  centesimal  minute  of  the  quadrant. 
Tables  of  natural  functions  occur  in  many  collections,  the  natural 
and  logarithmic  values  being  sometimes  given  on  opposite  pages, 
sometimes  side  by  side  on  the  same  page. 

The  following  works  contain  tables  of  trigonometrical  functions 
other  than   sines,   cosines,   and    tangents.     J.    Pasquich,    Tabulae 


1805),  contains  a  table  of  "  squares  of  natural  semichords,*  i.e.  of 
sin'Jjif  from  a:  =  o**  to  120°  at  intervals  of  10'  to  7  places.  This 
table  was  greatly  extended  by  Major-General  Hannyngton  in  his 
Haversines,  Natural  and  Logarithmic,  used  in  computing  Lunar 
Distances  for  the  Nautical  Almanac  (London,  1876).  The  name 
•'  haversine,"  frequently  used  in  works  upon  navigation,  is  an 
abbreviation  of  *'half  versed  sine";  viz.,  the  haversine  of  x  is 
equal  to  i(i-cos  x),  that  is,  to  sin'Jjc.  The  table  gives  logarithmic 
haversines  for  every  15''  from  0°  to  180°,  and  natural  haversines 
for  every  lo*' from  0°  to  180°,  to  7  places,  except  near  the  beginnng, 
where  the  logarithms  are  given  to  only  5  or  6  places.     It  occupies 
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5^7  folio  pages,  and  was  suggested  by  Andrew^s  ivork,  a  copy 
of  which  by  chance  fell  into  Hannyngton's  hands.  Hannvng- 
ton  recomputed  the  whole  of  it  by  a  partly  mechanical  method, 
a  combination  of  two  aiithmometers  being  <efnployed.  A  table 
of  haversines  is  useful  for  the  solution  of  spherical  triangles  when 
two  sides  and  the  included  angle  are  given,  and  in  other  problems 
in  spherical  trigonometry.  Andrew's  original  table  seems  to  have 
attracted  veiy  little  notice.  Hannyngton's  was  printed,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Nautiau  Almanac  office, 
at  the  public  cost.  Before  the  calculation  of  Hannyngton's  table 
R.  Farley's  Natural  Versed  Sines  (London,  1856)  was  used  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac  office  in  computing  lunar  distances.  This 
fine  table  contains  natural  versed  sines  from  o^  to  125*  at 
intervals  of  10'  to  7  places,  with  proportional  parts,  and  log  vfirsed 
sines  from  o*  to  135  at  intervals  c*  15'  to  7  places.  The  argu- 
ments are  also  given  in  time."  The  manuscript  was  used  in  the 
office  for  twenty-five  years  before  it  was  printed.  Traverse  tables, 
which  occur  in  most  collections  of  navigation  tables,  contain 
multiples  of  sines  and  cosines. 

Common  or  Briggian  LogBtithms  of  Numbers  and  Trigfmo- 
metricai  Ratios, — For  an  account  of  the  invention  and  history  of 
logarithms,  see  Logakithh.  The  following  are  the  fimdamental 
works  whick  contain  the  iiesolts  of  the  original  calculations  of 
logarithms  of  numbers  and  tz%onometrical  ratios: — Bi%gs,  Arith- 
nulica  'hgtpriikmica  (Loodon,  1624),  logarithms  of  numbers  from 
I  to  20,000  and  from  ^o^txio  to  100,000  to  14  places,  with  intcr- 
acript  differences;  ViaccL  AfUkmetica  logariiimitca  (Gouda,  1628, 
also  an  £ngl!sh  edition,  Loodon,  1631,  the  tables  'beitiR  the  same), 
ten-figure  logarithms  of  ttumbers  from  i  to  icx>,ooq,  wiitn  diffentnces, 
also  log  ^ines,  tangents,  aad  secants  for  every  nnnute  of  the  ag[uad- 
xant  to  10  places,,  with  anterscript  differences;  Vlacq,  Trigone- 
mOria  arMctalis  (Gonda,  1633),  log  anes  and  taiigents  to  every 
ten  fieconas  of  tlie  •qua<fo:ant  to  10  places,  with  differences,  and 
ten-%ure  logarithnns  of  'numbers  up  to  2a,'O0O,  irith  differences; 
Briggs,  Trigomomeh^  JSHiannica  (London,  1633},  -natural  sines  to 
15  pBaces,  taiigeots  and  secants  to  10  places,  ictg  arnes  to  14  places, 
and  tangents  to  n»  places,  at  intervals  of  a  Irnndvedttih  of  a  degree 
iron  o**  to  45%  wiiih  interscript  differences  for  ^ill  the  functions. 
In  1794  Vega  f^rinted  at  Leipzig  Vlaoq's  two  "WoiScs  in  a  single 
fofio  volume,  Thesaunus  logaritkmarum  ccmpletms  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  table  of  iogarithms  of  niunbers  is  snome  compendious 
than  in  Vlatx],  being  similar  to  that  of  an  onCnary  -seven-figure 
table,  but  it  is  ws/t  so  convenient,  as  mistakes  In  talcing  out  the 
differences  are  xnnse  liable  to  occur.  The  tr^icmonititrica]  canon 
gives  log  sines,  Oksines,  tangents,  and  cotangents,  from  o^  to  2^ 
at  -intervals  of  one  second,  to  10  |^aces,  wxthout  •differences,  and 
for  the  rest  of  tke  <quadrant  at  mtervals  of  ten  seconds.  The 
tr^onometrical  camm  is  not  wholly  reprinted  from  the  Trigono- 
melna  artifidaUs^  as  the  logarithms  for  every  second  of  the  first 
two  degrees,  which  (do  not  occur  in  Vlaoq,  were  calculated  for  the 
work  by  Lieutenaixt  Dorimund.  V^[a  devoted  great  attention  to 
the  detection  of  enors  in  Vlacq's  logarithms  cf  numbers,  and  has 
givien  several  important  errata  lists.  F.  Lefort  ^sAmnales  de  rOhser* 
vaioire  de  Paris,  wcL  iv.)  has  given  a  full  errata  iiifit  in  Vlacc]'s  and 
V^a*s  logarithjus  ol  numbers,  obtained  by  cooipasison  with  the 
great  French  mamscript  Tables  du  cadastre  '.(«see  Logarithm; 
comp.  also  Montldy  Ifotices  ILA.S.,  32,  pp.  255,^88;  33,  p.  330; 
34,  J).  447).  Ve^fa  rseems  not  to  have  bestowed  'on  the  trigono- 
metrical canon  anydhing  like  the  care  that  he  dex^oted  to  the  log- 
arithms of  numbetn,  as  Gauss  ^  estimates  tlhe  total  number  of 
last*figure  errors  at  icom  3X99^3  to  47,74^^  most  of  them  only 
amounting  to  a  unit,  biut  some  to  as  much  as  3  or  4. 

A  copy  o(  Ylacq's  Arithmetica  logarithmica  (1626  <or  1631),  with 
the  errors  in  numbens,  logarithms,  and  differences  oorrected,  is  still 
the  best  table  for  a  calculator  who  has  to  perform  work  requiring 
ten-figure  logarithms  of  numbers,  but  the  book  is  nest  easy  to  pro- 
cure, and  Vega's  Thesaurus  has  the  advantage  of  having  Jog  sines,  &c., 
in  the  same  volume.  The  latter  work  also  has  been  made  more 
accessible  by  a  photcgraphic  reproduction  by  the  Italian  govern- 
ment {Riproduztone  foiozincografica  deW  Istituto  Geografico  Mili- 
tare^  Florence,  1896)-  In  1897  Max  Edler  von  Leber  published 
tables  for  facilitating  interpolations  m  Vega's  Thesaurus  (Tabularum 
ad  faciliorem  et  breviorem  in  Georgii  Vegae  "  Thesauri  logarith- 
morum  *'  magnis  canonihus  interpolationis  comfnUationem  utilium 
Trias,  Vienna,  1897).  The  object  of  these  tables  is  to  take  account 
of  second  differences.  Preinoed  to  the  tables  is  a  long  list  of  errors 
in  the  Thesaurus^  occupying  twelve  pages.  From  an  examination 
of  the  tabular  results  m  the  trigonometrical  canon  corresponding 
to  1060  angles  von  Leber  estimates  that  out  of  the  90,720  tabular 
results  40,396are]n  error  by  =t  i,  2793  by  =fa2,  and  191  by  3^3.  Thus 
his  estimated  value  of  the  total  number  of  last-figure  errors  is  43,326, 
which  is  in  accordance  with  Gauss's  estimate.  A  table  of  ten-figure 
logarithms  of  numbers  up  to  100,009,  the  result  of  a  new  calcula- 
tion, was  published  in  the  Report  of  the  U,S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  for  1895-6  (appendix  12,  pp.  395-722)  by  W.  W.  Duffield, 


superintendent  of  the  survey*    TKe  table  was  compared  with  Vega  s 
Thesaurus  before  publication* 

S.  Pineto's  Tables  de  hpirithmts  vulgaires  d  diat  dictmales,  con- 
struiUs  d'aprhs  un  nouveau  m&it  (St  Petersburg,  187 1),  though  a 
tract  of  only  80  pages,  may  be  usefully  employed  when  Vlacq  and 
Vega  are  unprocurable.  Pineto's  work  consists  of  three  tables  r 
the  first,  or  auxiliary  table,  contains  a  series  of  factors  by  which 
the  numbers  whose  logarithms  are  required  are  to  be  multiplied 
to  bring  them  within  the  range  of  table  2;  it  also  gives  the  log- 
arithms of  the  reciprocals  of  these  factors  to  12  places.  Table  i 
merely  gives  logarithms  to  1000  to  10  places.  Table  2  gives 
logarithms  from  1,000,000  to  1,011,000,  with  proportional  parts 
to  hundredtJis.  The  mode  of  using  these  tables  is  as  follows.  If 
the  logarithm  cannot  be  taken  out  diitctly  from  table  2,  a  factor 
M  is  ^und  from  the  auxiliary  table  by  which  the  number  must  be 
multiplied  to  bring  it  within  the  range  of  table  2.  Then  the 
logarithm  can  be  taken  out,  and,  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the 
multiplication,  so  far  as  the  result  is  concerned,  lo^  i/Af  must  be 
added;  this  quantity  is  therefore  eiven  in  an  adjoining  column 
to  Mm  the  auxiliary  table.  A  similar  procedure  gives  the  number 
answwinK  to  any  logarithm,  another  factor  (approximately  the 
reciprocal  of  M)  being  given,  so  that  in  both  cases  multiplication 
is  used.  The  laborious  part  of  the  work  is  the  multiplication  by 
Jlf ;  but  this  is  somewhat  compensated  for  by  the  ease  with  which, 
by  means  of  the  proportional  parts,  the  logarithm  is  taken  out. 
The  factors  are  300  in  number,  and  are  chosen  so  as  to  minimize 
the  labour,  only  25  of  the  300  consisting  of  three  figures  all  dif- 
ferent and  not  involving  o  or  i.  The  principle  of  multiplying  by 
a  factor  which  is  subsequently  cancelled  by  subtracting  its  log- 
arithm is  used  also  in  a  tract,  containing  only  ten  pages,  published 
by  A.  Namur  and  P.  Mansion  at  Brussels  in  1877  under  the  title 
Tables  de  lo^ariUmies  d  12  d^imales  jusqu*d  434  milliards.  Here 
a  table  is  given  of  logarithms  of  numbers  near  to  434,294,  and 
other  numbers  are  brought  within  the  range  of  the  table  by  multi-^ 
plication  by  one  or  two  factors.  The  logarithms  of  the  numbers; 
near  to  434,294  are  selected  for  tabulation  because  their  differ- 
ences commence  with  the  figures  100  ..  .  and  the  presence  of  the 
zeros  in  the  difference  renders  the  interpolation  easy.  ii 

The  tables  of  S.  Gundelfinger  and  A.  Nell  (Tafeln  zur  Berechnutig 
neumsJeUifer  JjogarUhmen,  Darmstadt,  1891)  afford  an  easy  means. 
of  obtaining  nine-figure  logarithms,  though  of  course  they  are  far 
less  oonvftnient  than  a  nine-figure  table  itself.  The  method  in 
effect  conMSts  in  the  use  of  Gaussian  logarithms,  viz.,  if  N=n+/>, 
log  N=lGg  «+log  (i +/>/»)  =log  «+B  where  B  is  log  (i+p/n)  to 
aigmncnt  A=log  />-log  ».  The  tables  give  log  n  from  n^iooo 
to  « =10/000,  and  values  of  B  for  argument  A.* 

Unta  1891,  when  the  eight-decimal  tables,  referred  to  further 
on.  were  piublished  by  the  French  government,  the  computer  who 
codid  not  obtain  sufficiently  accurate  results  from  seven-figure 
logarithms  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  ten-figure  tables,  for, 
with  only  one  exception,  there  existed  no  tables  giving  eight  or 
"^"*   /;««.«*«>       This   exception    is   John    Newton's    Trtgonometria 


BrOemnka  (London,  1658),  which  gives  logarithms  of  numbers 
to  100,000  to  8  places,  and  also  10^  sines  and  tangents  for 
every  centeamal  minute  (i.e,  the  nine- thousandth  part  of  a 
right  angle),  and  also  log  sines  and  tangents  for  the  first  three 
degrees  of  the  quadrant  to  5  places,  the  interval  being  the  one- 
thousandth  part  of  a  degree.  This  table  is  also  remarkable  for 
giving  the  logarithms  of  the  differences  instead  of  the  actual  differ- 
ences. The  arrangement  of  the  page  now  universal  in  seven-figure 
tables — ^with  the  fifth  figures  running  horizontally  along  the  top 
fine  of  the  page — is  due  to  John  Newton. 

As  a  rule  seven-figure  logarithms  of  numbers  are  not  published 
separately,  most  tables  of  logarithms  containing  both  the  logarithn  s 
of  numbers  and  a  trig^onometrical  canon.  Babbage's  and  Sang's 
logarithms  are  exceptional  and  give  logarithms  of  numbers  only. 
C.  Babbage,  Table  of  the  Logarithms  of  the  Natural  Numbers  from 
I  to  108,000  (London,  stereotyped  in  1827;  there  are  many  tirages 
of  later  dates),  is  the  best  for  ordinary  use.  Great  pains  were 
taken  to  get  the  maximum  of  clearness.  The  change  of  figure  in 
the  middle  of  the  block  of  numbers  is  marked  by  a  change  of  type 
in  the  fourth  figure,  which  (with  the  sole  exception  of  the  asterisk) 
is  probably  the  best  method  that  has  been  used.  Copies  of  the 
book  were  printed  on  paper  of  different  colours — ^yellow,  brown, 
green,  &c. — as  it  was  considered  that  black  on  a  white  ground 
was  a  fatiguing  combination  for  the  eye.  The  tables  were  also 
issued  with  title-pages  and  introductions  in  other  languages.  In 
187 1  E.  Sang  published  A  New  Table  of  Seven-place  Logarithms 
of  all  Numbers  from  20,000  to  200,000  (London).  In  an  ordinary 
table  extending  from  10,000  to  100,000  the  differences  near  the 
beginning  are  so  numerous  that  the  proportional  parts  are  either 
very  crowded  or  some  of  them  omitted;  by  making  the  table 
extend  from  20,000  to  200,000  instead  of  from  10,000  to  100,000 
the  differences  are  halved  in  magnitude,  while  there  are  only  one- 
fourth  as  many  in  a  page.     There  is  also  greater  accuracy.     A 


*  Sec  his  "  Einige  Bemerkungen  zu  Vega's  Thesaurus  logarith- 
morum/*  in  Astronomische  Nachrichten  for  1851  (reprinted  in  his 
Werke,  vol.  iiL  pp.  257-64);  also  Monthly  Notices R, A, S.^  33,  p.  440. 
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»  A  seven-figure  table  of  the  same  kind  is  contained  in  S.  Gundel- 
finger's  Sechsstellige  Gaussische  und  siebenstellige  gemeine  Logarithmen 
(Leipzig,  1902). 
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further  peculiarity  of  this  table  is  that  multiples  of  the  differences, 
instead  of  proportional  parts,  are  given  at  the  side  of  the  page. 
Typographically  the  table  is  exceptional,  as  there  are  no  rules,  the 
numbers  being  separated  from  the  lopurithms  by  reversed  commas 
— a,  doubtful  advantage.  Thb  work  was  to  a  great  extent  the 
result  of  an  original  calculation;  see  Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  Edin,,  1871, 
26.  Sang  prop<^ed  to  publish  a  nine-figure  table  from  i  to  1,000,000, 
but  the  requisite  support  was  not  obtained.  Various  papers  of 
Sang's  relatmg  to  his  logarithmic  calculations  will  be  found  in  the 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  Edin.  subsequent  to  1872.  Reference  should  here  be 
made  to  Abraham  Sharp's  table  of  logarithms  of  numbers  from 
I  to  100  and  of  primes  from  100  to  iioo  to  61  places,  also  of  numbers 
from  999,990  to  1,000,010  to  63  places.  These  first  appeared  in 
Geometry  Improved  .  .  .  by  A.  S.PhUotncUh  (London,  1717).  They 
have  been  republished  in  Sherwin's,  Callet's,  and  the  earlier  editions 
of  Hutton's  tables.  H.  M.  Parkhurst,  Astronomical  Tables  (New 
York,  1 871),  gives  logarithms  of  numbers  from  i  to  109  to  102 
places.* 

In  many  seven-figure  tables  of  logarithms  of  numbers  the  values 
of  S  and  T  are  given  at  the  top  of  the  page,  with  V,  the  variation 
of  each,  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  log  sines  and  tangents.  S  and 
T  denote  log  (sin  x/x)  and  log  (tan  x/x)  respectively,  the  argument 
being  the  number  of  seconds  denoted  by  certain  numbers  (some- 
times only  the  first,  sometimes  every  tenth)  in  the  number  column 
on  each  page.  Thus,  in  Callet's  tables,  on  the  p>age  on  which  the 
first  number  is  67200,  5  =  log  (sin  672o'/6720)  and  r=log  (tan 
672o'/672o),  while  the  V*s  are  the  variations  of  each  for  10  .    To 
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find,  lor  example,  log  sin  i  "52' 12 "•7,  or  log  sin  6732 '•7,  we  have 
5  =  4-6854980  and  log  6732-7=3,828x893,  whence,  by  addition,  we 
obtain  8' 5 1 36873;  but  V  for  10'  is  -  2-29,  whence  the  variation 
for  i2''-7  is  -3,  and  the  log  suie  required  is  8-5136870.  Tables 
of  5  and  T  are  frequently  called,  after  their  inventor,  "  Delambre's 
tables." 

Some  seven-figure  tables  extend  to  100,000,  and  others  to  108,000, 
the  last  8000  logarithms,  to  8  places,  being  given  to  ensure  greater 
accuracy,  as  near  the  beginning  of  the  numl^rs  the  differences  are 
large  and  the  interpolations  more  laborious  and  less  exact  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  table.  The  eight-fig^ure  logarithms,  however,  at  the 
end  of  a  seven-figure  table  are  liable  to  occasion  error;  for  the 
computer  who  is  accustomed  to  three  leading  figures,  common  to 
the  block  of  figures,  may  fail  to  notice  that  in  this  {lart  of  the  table 
there  are  four,  and  so  a  figure  (the  fourth)  is  sometimes  omitted  in 
taking  out  the  logarithm.  In  the  ordinary  method  of  arranging  a 
seven-figure  table  the  change  in  the  fourth  figure,  when  it  occurs  in 
the  course  of  the  line,  is  a  source  of  frequent  error  unless  it  is  very 
clearly  indicated.  In  the  earlier  tables  the  change  was  not  marked 
at  all,  and  the  computer  had  to  decide  for  himself  each  time  he  took 
out  a  logarithm,  whether  the  third  figure  had  to  be  increased.  In 
some  tables  the  line  is  broken  where  the  change  occurs;  but  the 
dislocation  of  the  figures  and  the  corresponding  irregularity^  in  the 
lines  are  very  awkward.  Babbage  printed  the  fourth  figure  in  small 
type  after  a  change;  and  Bremiker  placed  a  bar  over  it.  The  best 
method  seems  to  be  that  of  prefixing  an  asterisk  to  the  fourth  figure 
of  each  logarithm  after  the  change,  as  is  done  in  SchrOn's  and  many 
other  modem  tables.  This  is  beautifully  clear  and  the  asterisk  at 
once  catches  the  eye.  Shortrede  and  Sang  replace  o  after  a  change 
by  a  nokta  (resembling  a  diamond  in  a  pack  of  cards).  This  is  very 
clear  in  the  case  of  the  O's,  but  leaves  unmarked  the  cases  in  which 
the  fourth  figure  is  i  or  2.  A  method  which  finds  favour  in  some 
recent  tables  is  to  underline  all  the  figures  after  the  increase,  or  to 
place  a  line  over  them. 

Babbage  printed  a  subscript  point  under  the  last  figure  of  each 
logarithm  that  had  been  increased.  Schr6n  used  a  bar  subscript, 
which,  being  more  obtrusive,  seems  less  satisfactory.  In  some  tables 
the  increase  of  the  last  figure  is  only  marked  when  the  figure  is 
increased  to  a  5,  and  then  a  Roman  nve  (v)  is  used  in  place  of  the 
Arabic  figure. 

Hereditary  errors  in  logarithmic  tables  are  considered  in  two 
papers  "  On  the  Progress  to  Accuracy  of  Logarithmic  Tables  **  and 

On  Logarithmic  Tables,"  in  MonlMy  Notices  R.A.S.,  33,  pp.  330, 
440.  See  also  vol.  ^,  p.  447;  and  a  paper  by  Gernerth,  Ztsch.  /.  d. 
osterr.  Gymm . ,  Hef t  vi.  p.  407. 

Passing  now  to  the  logarithmic  trigonometrical  canon,  the  first 
great  advance  after  the  publicarion  of  the  Trigonometria  artificialis 
m  1633  was  made  in  Michael  Taylor's  lables  of  Logarithms  (London, 
1792),  which  give  log  sines  and  tangents  to  every  second  of  the 
quadrant  to  7  places.  This  table  contains  about  450  pages  with 
an  average  number  of  7750  figures  to  the  page,  so  that  there  are 
altogether  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half  of  figures.    The  change 


*  Legendre  {TraitS  des  fonctions  eUiptiques,  vol.  ii.,  1826)  gives 
a  table  of  natural  sines  to  15  places,  and  of  log  sines  to  i^  places, 
for  every  15'  of  the  quadrant,  and  also  a  table  of  logarithms  of 
uneven  numbers  from  1163  to  1501,  and  of  primes  from  1501  to 
10,000  to  19  places.  The  latter,  which  was  extracted  froni  the 
Tables  du  cadastre,  is  a  continuation  of  a  table  in  W.  Gardiner's 
Tables  of  Logarithms  (London,  1742;  reprinted  at  Avignon,  i77o)» 
which  gives  logarithms  of  all  numbers  to  1000,  and  of  uneven 
numbers  from  1000  to  1 143.  Legendre's  tables  also  appeared  in 
his  Exercices  de  calcid  integral,  vol.  iii.  (18 16). 


in  the  leading  figures,  when  it  occurs  in  a  column,  is  not  marked  at 
all;  and  the  table  must  be  used  with  very  great  caution.  In  fact  it 
is  advisable  to  go  through  the  whole  of  it,  and  fill  in  with  ink  the 
first  o  after  the  change,  as  well  as  make  some  mark  that  will  catch 
the  eye  at  the  head  ofevery  column  containing  a  change.  The  table 
was  calculated  by  interpolation  from  the  Trigonometria  artificialis 
to  10  places  and  then  reduced  to  7,  so  that  the  last  figure  should 
always  be  correct.  Partly  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  mark  to 
denote  the  change  of  figure  in  the  column  and  partly  on  account  of 
':he  size  of  the  table  and  a  somewhat  inconvenient  arrangement, 
the  work  seems  never  to  have  come  into  general  use.  Computers 
have  always  preferred  V.  Bagay's  NouoeUes  Tables  astronomiques 
et  hydrographtques  (Paris,  1829),  which  also  contains  a  complete 
logarithmic  canon  to  every  second.  The  change  in  the  oolumn  is 
very  clearly  marked  by  a  large  black  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a 
circle,  printed  instead  of  o.  Bagay's  work  havingbecome  rare  and 
costly  was  reprinted  with  the  errors  corrected.  The  reprint,  how- 
ever, bears  the  original  title-page  and  date  182^,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  means  of  distinguisning  it  from  the  original  work  except  by 
turning  to  one  of  the  errata  in  the  original  edition  and  examining 
whether  the  correction  has  been  made. 

The  only  other  canon  to  every  second  that  has  been  published  is 
contained  in  R.  Shortrede's  Logarithmic  Tables  (^dinbursh).  This 
work  was  originally  issued  in  18^14  in  one  volume,  but  oeing  dis- 
satisfied with  it  Shortrede  issued  a  new  edition  in  1849  in  two 
volumes.  The  first  volume  contains  logarithms  of  numbers,  anti- 
logarithms,  &c.,  and  the  second  the  trigonometrical  canon  to  every 
second.  The  volumes  are  sold  separately,  and  may  be  r^arded  as 
independent  works;  they  are  not  even  described  on  their  title- 
pages  as  vol.  i.  and  vol.  ii.  The  trigonometrical  canon  is  very  com* 
plete  in  every  respect,  the  arguments  being  eiven  in  time  as  well  as 
m  arc,  full  proportional  parts  being  added,  &c.  The  change  of 
figure  in  the  column  is  denoted  by  a  nokta,  printed  instead  of  o  where 
the  change  occurs.  The  page  is  crowded  and  the  print  not  very 
clear,  so  that  Bagay  is  to  oe  preferred  for  regular  use. 

Previous  to  189 1  the  only  important  tables  in  which  the  quadrant  is 
divided  centesimally  were  J.  P.  Hobert  and  L.  Ideler,  Notwdles  tables 
trigonometriques  (Berlin,  1799),  and  C.  Borda  and  J.  B.  J.  Delambre, 
Tables  trigonometriques  decimates  (Paris^  1801).  The  former  give, 
among  other  tables,  natural  and  log  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  and 
cotangents,  to  7  places,  the  arguments  proceeding  to  3°  at  intervals 
of  10  and  thence  to  50°  at  intervals  of  i'  (centesimal),  and  also 
natural  sines  and  tangents  for  the  first  hundred  ten-thousandths 
of  a  right  angle  to  10  places.  The  latter  gives  long  sines,  cosines, 
tangents,  cotangents,  secants,  and  cosecants  from  o^  to  3° at  intervals 
of  10'  (with  fuU  proportional  parts  for  every  second),  and  thence  to 
50**  at  intervals  of  i'  (centesimal)  to  7  places.  There  is  also  a  table 
of  log  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  and  cotangents  from  o'  to  io'  at 
intervals  of  10"  and  from  o^  to  so^at  intervals  of  10'  (centesimal)  to 
1 1  places.  Hobert  and  Ideler  give  a  natural  as  well  as  a  logarithmic 
canon;  but  Borda  and  Delambre  give  only  the  latter.  Borda  and 
Delambre  give  seven-figure  logarithms  of  numbers  to  10,000,  the 
line  being  broken  when  a  change  of  figure  takes  place  in  it. 

The  tables  of  Borda  and  Delambre  having  become  difficult  to 
procure,  and  seven-figure  tables  being  no  longer  sufficient  for  the 
accuracy  required  in  astronomy  and  geodesy,  the  French  govern- 
ment in  1891  issued  an  eight-ngure  table  containing  (besides  log- 
arithms of  numbers  to  120,000)  log  sines  and  tangents  for  e\'ery  ten 
seconds  (centesimal)  of  the  quadrant,  the  latter  being  extracted 
from  the  Tables  du  cadastre  of  Prony  (see  Logarithm).  The  title 
of  this  fine  and  handsomely  printed  work  is  Service  gSograj>hique  de 
I'armee:  Tables  des  logarithmes  d  huit  decimales  .  .  .  puhliies  par 
ordre  du  ministre  de  la  guerre  (Paris,  Imprimerie  Nationale,  1891). 
These  tables  are  now  in  common  use  where  eight  figures  are  required. 

In  Brigg's  Trigonometria  Britannica  of  1633  the  degree  is  divided 
centesimally,  and  but  for  the  appearance  in  the  same  year  of  Vlacq's 
Trigofiometria  artificialis,  in  which  the  degree  is  divided  sexagesi- 
mally,  this  reform  might  have  been  effected.  It  is  clear  that  the 
most  suitable  time  for  making  such  a  change  was  when  the  natural 
canon  was  replaced  by  the  logarithmic  canon,  and  Bri<2:gs  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity.  He  left  the  degree  unaltered,  but 
divided  it  centesimally  insteaa  of  sexagesimally,  thus  ensuring  the 
advantages  of  decimal  division  (a  saving  of  work  in  interpolations, 
multiplications,  &c.)  with  the  minimum  of  change.  The  French 
mathematicians  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  centur>''  divided  the^  right 
angle  centesimally,  completely  changing  the  whole  system,  with  no 
appreciable  advantages  over  Briggs's  system.  In  fact  the  centesimal 
degree  is  as  arbitrary  a  unit  as  the  nonagesimal,  and  it  is  only  the 
non-centesimal  subdivision  of  the  degree  that  gives  rise  to  incon- 
venience. Briggs's  example  was  followed  by  Koe,  Oughtred,  and 
other  r7th-century  writers;  but  the  centesimal  division  of  the 
degree  seemed  to  nave  entirely  passed  out  of  use,  till  it  was  revived 
by  C.  Bremiker  in  his  Logarithmisch-trigonometrische  Tafeln  mit  fiinf 
Decimalstellen  (Berlin,  1872,  loth  ed.  revised  by  A.  Kallius,  1906). 
This  little  book  of  158  pages  gives  a  five-figure  canon  to  every 
hundredth  of  a  degree  with  proportional  parts,  besides  logarithms 
of  numbers,  addition  and  subtraction  logarithms,  &c. 

The  eight-figure  table  of  1891  has  now  made  the  use  of  a  cen- 
tesimal  table   compulsory,  if  this   number  of  figures  is  required. 
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The  Astrtmomische  GeseUschaft  arct  however,  publishing  an  eight- 
figure  table  on  the  sexagesimal  system,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  J. 
Bauschinger,  the  director  of  the  k.  Recheninstitut  at  Berlin.  The 
arrangement  is  to  be  in  groups  of  three  as  in  Bremiker's  tables. 

CoUections  of  Tables.-^For  a  computer  who  requires  in  one  volume 
logarithms  of  numbers  and  a  ten-second  logarithmic  canon,  perhaps 
the  two  best  books  are  L.  Schron,  SeveiP-Fimre  LogarUhtns  (London, 
id65,  stereotyped,  an  En^h  edition  of  the  German  work  pub- 
lished at  Brunswick),  and  C.  Bruhns,  A  New  Manual  of  Logarithms 
to  Seven  Places  of  Decimals  (Leipzig,  1870).  Both  these  works 
(of  which  there  have  been  numerous  editions)  give  logarithms  of 
numbers  and  a  complete  ten-second  canon  to  7  places;  Bruhns 
also  gives  log  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  and  cotangents  to  every 
second  up  to  6^  with  proportional  parts.  Schr6n  contains  an 
interpolation  table«  of  75  pages,  giving  the  first  100  multiples  of 
all  numbers  from  40  to  420.  The  lo^rithms  of  numbers  extend 
to  108,000  in  Schron  and  to  100,000  \n  Bruhns.  Almost  equally 
convenient  is  Bremiker's  edition  of  Vega's  Logarilhnuc  TaUes 
(Berlin,  stereotyped;  the  English  edition  was  translated  from 
the  fortieth  edition  of  Bremiker's  by  W.  L.  F.  Fischert.  This 
book  gives  a  canon  to  every  ten  seconds,  and  for  the  first  five 
degrees  to  every  second,  with  logarithms  of  numbers  to  100,000. 
Schron,  Bruluis,  and  Bremiker  afi  give  the  proportional  parts  for 
all  the  differences  in  the  logarithms  of  numbers.  In  Babbage's, 
Callet's,  and  many  other  tables  only  every  other  table  of  pro- 
portional parts  is  given  near  the  beginning  for  want  of  space. 
Schron,  Bruhns,  and  most  modem  tables  published  in  Germany 
have  title-pages  and  introductions  in  different  languases.  J.  Dupuis, 
Tables  de  logarithmes  d  sept  dicimales  (stereotyped,  third  tirage, 
1868,  Paris),  is  also  very  convenient,  contaimng  a  ten-second 
canon,  besides  logarithms  of  numbers  to  100,000,  hyperbolic  log- 
arithms of  numbers  to  1000,  to  7  places.  Sac  In  this  work  negative 
characteristics  are  printed  throughout  in  the  tables  of  circular 
functions,  the  minus  sign  being  placed  above  the  figure;  for  the 
mathematical  calculator  these  are  preferable  to  the  ordinary  char- 
acteristics that  are  increased  by  10.  The  edges  of  the  pages  con- 
taining the  circular  functions  are  red,  the  rest  being  grey.  Dupuis 
also  edited  CaHet's  logarithms  in  1863,  with  which  trus  work  must 
not  be  confounded.  J.  Salomon,  Logarithmische  Tafeln  (Vienna, 
1827),  contains  a  ten-second  canon  (the  intervals  being  one  second 
for  the  first  two  degrees),  logarithms  of  numbers  to  108,000,  sauares, 
cubes,  square  roots,  and  cube  roots  to  1000,  a  factor  table  to 
102,011,  ten-place  Briggian  and  hyperbolic  logarithms  of  numbers 
to  1000  and  of  primes  to  10,333,  and  many  other  useful  tables. 
The  work,  which  is  scarce,  is  a  well-printed  small  quarto  volume. 

Of  collections  of  general  tables  among  the  most  useful  and 
accessible  are  Hutton,  Cailet,  Vega,  and  Kdhler.  C.  Hutton's 
well-known  Mathematical  Tables  (London)  was  first  issued  in  178^, 
but  considerable  additions  were  made  in  the  fifth  edition  (18 11). 
The  tables  contain  seven-fi^re  logarithms  to  108,000,  and  to  1200 
to  20  places,  some  antiloganthms  to  20  places,  hyperbolic  logarithms 
from  I  to  10  at  intervals  of  'Oi  and  to  1200  at  intervals  of  unity 
to  7  places,  logistic  logarithms,  log  sines  and  tangents  to  every 
secona  of  the  first  two  degrees,  and  natural  and  log  sines,  tangents, 
secants,  and  versed  sines  for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant  to  7 
places.  The  natural  functions  occupy  the  left-hand  pages  and 
the  logarithmic  the  rkht-hand.  The  first  six  editions,  published 
in  Hutton's  lifetime  (d.  182^),  contain  Abraham  Sharp's  61 -figure 
logarithms  of  numbers.  Olmthus  Gregory,  who  broi;%ht  out  the 
1830  and  succeeding  editions,  omitted  these  tables  and  Hutton's 
introduction,  which  contains  a  history  of  logarithms,  the  methods 
of  constructing  them,  &c.  F.  Callet's  Tables  porkUives  de  loga- 
rithmes (stereotyped,  Paris)  seems  to  have  been  first  issued  in 
1783,  and  has  since  passed  through  a  great  many  editions.  In 
that  of  1853  the  contents  are  seven-figure  logarithms  to  108,000, 
Briggian  and  hyperbolic  logarithms  to  48  places  of  numbers  to 
100  and  of  primes  to  1097,  log  sines  and  tangents  for  minutes 
(centesimal)  throughout  the  quadrant  to  7  places,  natural  and 
log  sines  to  15  places  for  every  ten  minutes  (centesimal)  of  the 
Quadrant,  log  sines  and  tangents  for  every  second  of  the  first  five 
aegrees  (sexagesimal)  and  for  every  ten  SMeconds  of  the  quadrant 
(sexagesimal)  to  7  places,  besides  logistic  logarithms,  the  first 
hundred  multiples  ex  the  modulus  to  24  places  and  the  first  ten 
to  70  places,  and  other  tables.  This  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  practically  useful  collections  of  logarithms  that  have  been 
published,  and  it  is  peculiar  m  giving  a  centesimally  divided  canon. 
The  site  of  the  page  in  the  editions  published  in  the  19th  century 
is  larger  than  that  of  the  earlier  eaitions,  the  type  having  been 
reset.  G.  Vega's  Tabulae  logarithmo-trigonometricac  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1797  in  two  volumes.  The  first  contains  seven-figure 
logarithms  to  101,000,  log  sines,  &c.,  for  every  tenth  of  a  second 
to  i',  for  every  second  to  1*  30',  for  every  10^  to  6*  3',  and  thence 
at  intervals  ot  a  minute,  also  natural  sines  and  tan^nts  to  every 
minute,  all  to  7  placeis.  The  second  volume  gives  simple  divisors 
of  all  numbers  i^  to  I02v000,  a  list  of  primes  from  102,000  to 
400,313,  hyperbohc  logarithms  of  numbers  to  looo  and  of  primes 
to  10,000,  to  S  places,  e*  and  logio^*  to  a;sio  at  intervals  of  'Oi 
to  7  figures  and  7  places  respectively*  the  first  nine  powers  of 
the  numbers  from  i  to  100,  squares  and  cubes  to  1000,  logistic 
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logarithms,  binomial  theorem  coefficients,  &c.  Vega  also  published 
Manuale  logarithmico-trigonometricum  (Leipzig,  1800),  tne  tables 
in  which  are  identical  with  a  portion  of  those  contained  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Tabulae.  The  Tabulae  went  through  many 
editions,  a  stereotyped  issue  being  brought  out  by  J.  A.  Hiilsse 
{SamnUung  mathematischer  Tafeln,  Leipzig)  in  one  volume  in  1840. 
The  contents  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  original  work, 
the  chief  difference  being  that  a  large  table  of  Gaussian  logarithms 
is  added.  Vega  differs  from  Hutton  and  Callet  in  giving  so  many 
useful  non-logarithmic  tables,  and  his  collection  is  in  many  respects 
complementary  to  theirs.  J.  C.  Schulze,  Neue  und  erweiterte 
Sammlun£  logarithmischer^  trigonometrischer,  und  anderer  Tafeln 
(2  vols.  Berlin,  1778),  is  a  valuable  collection,  and  contains  seven- 
figure  logarithms  to  101,000,  log  sines  and  tangents  to  2°  at 
intervals  of  a  second,  and  natural  sines,  tangents,  and^  secants 
to  7  places,  log  sines  and  tangents  and  Napierian  log  sines  and 
tangents  to  8  places,  all  for  every  ten  seconds  to  4®  and  thence 
for  every  minute  to  45®,  besides  squares,  cubes,  square  roots,  and 
cube  roots  to  1000,  binomial  theorem  coefficients,  powers  of  e, 
and  other  small  tables.  Wolfram's  hyperbolic  logarithms  of 
numbers  below  10,000  to  48  places  first  appeared  in  this  work. 
J.  H.  Lambert's  Supplementa  tdbularum  (ogarithmicarum  et  tri- 
gonometricarum  (Lisbon,  1798)  contains  a  number  of  useful  and 
curious  non-logarithmic  tables  and  bears  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  second  volume  of  Vega,  but  there  are  also  other  small 
tables  of  a  more  strictly  mathematical  character.  A  veiy  useful 
collection  of  non-logarithmic  tables  is  contained  in  Peter  barlow's 
New  Matkemqtical  Tables  (London,  1814).  It  gives  sauares,  cubes, 
square  roots,  and  cube  roots  (to  7  places),  reciprocals  to  9  or  10 
places,  and  resolutions  into  their  prime  factors  ot  all  numbers  from 
I  to  10,000,  the  first  ten  powers  of  numbers  to  100,  fourth  and 
fifth  powers  of  numbers  from  too  to  1000,  prime  numbers  from 
1  to  100,103,  eight-place  hyperbolic  lo^rithms  to  10,000,  tables 
for  the  solution  of  the  irreducible  case  in  cubic  equations,  &c.  In 
the  stereotyped  reprint  of  1840  only  the  squares,  cubes,  souare 
roots,  cube  roots,  and  reciprocals  are  retained.  The  first  volume 
of  Shortrede's  tables,  in  addition  to  the  trigonometrical  canon  to 
eveiy  second,  contains  antilogarithms  and  Gaussian  logarithms. 

F.  K.  Hassler,  Tabulae  logarithmicae  et  trigonomeiricae  (New  York, 
1830,  stereotyped),  gives  seven-figure  logarithms  to  100,000,  log 
sines  and  tangents  for  every  second  to  i  ,  and  log  sines,  cosines, 
tangents,  and  cotangents  from  i**  to  3**  at  intervals  of  10'  and 
thence  to  45*  at  intervals  of  30'.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  tables  without  loss  of  distinctness,  the  page 
being  only  about  3  by  5  inches.  Copies  of  the  work  were  published 
with  the  introduction  and  title-page  in  different  languages.  A.  D. 
Stanley,  Tables  of  Logarithms  (New  Haven,  U.S.,  i860),  gives 
seven-figure  logarithms  to  100,000,  and  log  sines,  cosines,  tangents, 
cotangents,  secants,  and  cosecants  at  intervals  of  ten  seconds  to 
15^  and  thence  at  intervals  of  a  minute  to  45**  to  7  places,  besides 
natural  sines  and  cosines,  antilogarithms,  and  other  tables.  This 
collection  owed  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  Hassler's  tables  were 
found  to  be  inconvenient  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  type. 

G.  Luvini,  TaMes  of  Logarithms  (London,  1866,  stereotyped,  printed 
at  Turin),  gives  seven-figure  logarithms  to  20,040,  Briggian  and 
hyperbolic  logarithms  of  primes  to  1200  to  20  places,  log  sines  and 
tangents  for  each  second  to  9',  at  intervals  of  10"  to  2**,  cw  30*'  to  9**, 
of  i'  to  45**  to  7  places,  besides  square  and  cube  roots  up  to  625. 
The  book,  which  is  intended  for  schools,  engineers,  &c.,  has  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  logarithms  and  proportional  parts  on 
the  pages.  Mathematical  Tables  (W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh), 
containing  logarithms  of  numbers  to  100,000,  and  a  canon  to  every 
minute  of  lo^  sines,  tangents,  and  secants  and  of  natural  sines  to 
J  places,  besides  proportional  logarithms  and  other  small  tables, 
16  cheap  and  suitable  for, schools,  though  not  to  be  compared  as 
regards  matter  or  typography  to  the  best  tables  described  above. 

Of  six-figure  tables  C.  Bremiker's  Logarithmorum  VL  decimalium 
nova  tabida  Berolinensis  (Berlin  1852)  is  probably  one  of  the 
best.  It  gives  logarithms  of  numbers  to  100,000,  witn  proportional 
parts,  and  log  sines  and  tangents  for  every  second  to  5*,  and  beyond 
5*  for  every  ten  seconds,  with  proportional  parts.  J.  Hantschl, 
Logarithmisch-trigonometrisches  Handbuch  (Vienna,  1827),  gives  five- 
figure  logarithms  to  10,000,  log  sines  and  tangents  for  every  ten 
seconds  to  6  places,  natural  sines,  tangents,  secants,  and  versed 
sines  for  every  minute  to  7  places,  logarithms  of  primes  to  15,391, 
hyperbolic  logarithms  of  numbers  to  11,273  to  8  places,  least 
divisors  of  numbers  to  18,277,  binomial  theorem  coefficients,  &c. 
R.  Farley's  Six-Figure  Logarithms  (London,  stereotyped,  1840), 
eives  six-figure  logarithms  to  10,000  and  log  sines  and  tangents 
for  every  minute  to  6  places. 

Coming  now  to  five-figure  tables  a  very  convenient  little  book  is 
Tables  of  Logarithms  (Useful  Knowledge  Society,  London,  from  the 
stereotyped  plates  of  1839),  which  was  prepared  by  De  Morgan, 
thou^  It  has  no  name  on  the  title-page.  It  contains  five-figure 
logarithms  to  10,000,  log  sines  and  tangents  to  every  minute  to 
1;  places,  besides  a  few  smaller  tables.  J.  de  Lalande's  Tables  de 
togariihmes  is  a  five-figure  table  with  nearly  the  same  contents  as 
De  Moiyan's,  first  published  in  1805.  It  has  since  passed  through 
many  editions,  and,  after  being  extended  from  5  to  7  places,  passed 
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through  several  more.  J.  Galbraith  and  S.  Haughton,  Manual  of 
Maikemalical  Tables  (London,  i860),  give  five-figure  logarithms  to 
10,000  and  log  sines  and  tangents  for  every  minute,  also  a  small 
table  of  Gaussian  logarithms.  J.  Houel,  Tables  de  logarithmes  d 
cinq  (Ucimales  (Paris,  1871 ;  new  edition  1907),  is  a  very  convenient 
collection  of  five-figure  tables;  besides  logarithms  of  numbers  and 
circular  functions,  there  are  (Gaussian  logarithms,  least  divisors  of 
numbers  to  10,841,  antilogarithms,  &c.  The  work  (118  pp.)  is 
printed  on  thin  paper.  A.  Gernerth,  Funfstellige  gemeine  Logarithmen 
(Vienna,  1866),  gives  logarithms  to  10,800  and  a  ten-second  canon. 
There  are  sixty  fines  on  the  page,  so  that  the  double  page  contains 
log  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  and  cotangents  extending  over  a  minute. 
C.  BrcmikeT,Logarithmisch'trigonotnetrische  Tafeln  mil  filnf  Decimal" 
sielhn  (loth  edition  by  A.  Kallius,  Berlin,  1906),  which  has  been 
already  referred  to,  gives  logarithms  to  10,009  ^^^  ^  logarithmic 
canon  to  every  hundredth  of  a  degree  (sexagesimal),  in  a  handy 
volume ;  the  hues  are  divided  into  groups  of  three,  an  arrangement 
about  the  convenience  of  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 
H.  Gravelius,  FUnfsieUige  logarithmisch-trigonometrisclhe  Tafdn  fur 
die  DecimalteUun^  des  Quadranten  (Berlin,  1886),  is  a  well-printed 
five-figure  table  giving  logarithms  to  10,009,  ^  logarithmic  canon  to 
every  centesimal  minute  (f.e.  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  right  angle), 
and  an  extensive  table  (40  pp.)  for  the  conversion  of  centesimally 
expressed  arcs  into  sexagesimally  expressed  arcs  and  vice  versa. 
Among  the  other  tables  is  a  four-place  table  of  squares  from  o  to  10 
at  intervals  of  -ooi  with  proportional  parts.  E.  Becker,  Logarithm 
misck-lrigonametrisches  Handbuch  auf  jUnf  Decimalen  (2nd  stereo, 
ed.,  Leipzig,  1897),  gives  logarithms  to  10,009  and  a  logarithmic  canon 
for  every  tenth  ol  a  minute  to  6°  and  thence  to  4^"  for  every  minute. 
There  are  also  Gaussian  logarithms.  V.  E.  Gamborg,  Logaritmetabel 
(Copenhagen,  1897),  is  a  well-printed  collection  of  tables,  which 
contains  a  five-figure  logarithmic  canon  to  every  minute,  five-figure 
logarithms  of  numbers  to  10,000,  and  five-figure  antilogarithms, 
viz.,  five-figure  numbers  answering  to  four-figure  mantissae  from 
•0000  to  '9992  at  intervals  of  •0001.  H.  Schubert,  Fiinfstdlige 
Tafeln  und  Cegentafeln  (Leipzig,  1896),  is  peculiar  in  giving, 
besides  logarithms  of  numbers  and  a  logarithmic  and  natural 
canon,  the  three  converse  tables  of  numbers  answering  to 
logarithms,  and  angles  answering  to  logarithmic  and  natural 
trigonometrical  functions.  The  five-figure  tables  of  F.  G.  Gauss 
(Berlin,  1870)  have  passed  through  very  many  editions,  and  mention 
should  also  be  made  of  those  of  T.  Wittstein  (Hanover,  1859)  and  F. 
W.  Rex  (Stuttgart,  1884).  S.  W.  Holman,  Computation  Rules  and 
Logarithms  (New  York,  1896),  contains  a  well-printed  and  convenient 
set  of  tables  including  five-figure  logarithms  of  numbers  to  10,000 
and  a  five-figure  logarithmic  canon  to  every  minute,  the  actual 
characteristics  (with  the  negative  sign  above  the  number)  being 
printed,  as  in  the  tables  of  Dupuis,  1868,  referred  to  above.  There 
IS  also  a  four-place  trigonometrical  canon  and  four-place  anti- 
logarithms,  reciprocals,  sauare  and  cube  roots,  &c.  G.  W.  Jones, 
Logarithmic  Tables  (4th  ed.,  London,  and  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  189J),  con- 
tains a  five-place  natural  trigonometrical  canon  and  a  six-place 
logarithmic  canon  to  every  minute,  six-place  Gaussian  and  hyper- 
bolic logarithms,  besides  a  variety  of  fourrplace  tables,  including 
squares,  cubes,  quarter-squares,  reciprocals,  &c.  The  factor  table 
has  been  already  noticed.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  fourth 
edition  is  quite  a  distinct  work  from  the  third,  which  contained  much 
fewer  tables.  J.  B.  Dale,  Five-figure  Tables  of  Mathematical  Func- 
tions (London,  190;}),  is  a  book  of  92  pages  containing  a  number  of 
small  five-figure  tables  of  functions  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found  in  one  volume.  Among  the  functions  tabulated  are  elliptic 
functions  of  the  first  and  secondkind,  the  gamma  function,  Legendre's 
coefficients,  Bessel's  functions,  sine,  cosine,  and  exponential  integrals, 
&c.  J.  Houefs  Recueil  de  formules  et  de  tables  num6riques  (Paris, 
1868)  contains  19  tables,  occupying  62  pages,  most  of  them  giving 
results  to  4  places;  they  relate  to  very  varied  subjects — anti- 
logarithms,  Gaussian  logarithms,  logarithms  of  i  -f  af/i  —«  elliptic 
integrals,  squares  for  use  in  the  method  of  least  squares,  &c.  C. 
Bremiker,  Tafel  vierstelliger  Logarithmen  (Berlin,  1874),  gives  four- 
figure  logarithms,  of  numbers  to  2009,  log  sines,  cosines,  tangents, 
and  cotangents  to  8*  for  every  hundredth  of  a  degree,  and  thence  to 
45*  for  every  tenth  of  a  degree,  to  4  places.  There  are  also  Gaussian 
logarithms,  squares  from  o-ooo  to  13,500,  antilogarithms,  &c.  The 
b<K)k  contains  60  pages.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  give  a  list  of  four- 
figure  tables  or  other  tables  of  small  extent,  which  are  very  numerous, 
but  mention  may  be  made  of  J.  M.  Peirce,  Mathematical  Tables 
chiefly  to  Four  Figures  (Boston,  U.S.,  1879),  42  pp.,  containing  also 
hyperbolic  functions;  W.  Hall,  Four-figure  Tables  and  Constants 
(Cambridge,  1905),  60  pp.,  chiefly  for  nautical  computation;  A.  du 
P.  Denning,  Fwe-figure  Mathematical  Tables  for  School  and  Laboratory 
Purposes  (12  pp.  of  tebles,  large  octavo) ;  A.  R.  Hinks,  Cambridge 
Four-figure  Mathematical  Tables  (12  pp.).  C.  M.  Willich,  Popular 
Tables  (London,  1853),  is  a  useful  book  for  an  amateur;  it  gives 
Briggian  and  hyperbolic  logarithms  to  1200  to  7  places,  squares, 
&c.y  to  343,  &c. 

Hyperbolic  or  Napierian  or  Natural  logarithms. — The  lo^rithms 
invented  by  Napier  and  explained  by  him  in  the  Descriptto  (1614) 
were  not  tne  same  as  those  now  called  natural  or  hyperbolic  (viz., 
to  base  e) ,  and  very  frequently  also  Napierian,  logarithms.    Napierian 


logarithms,  strictly  so  called,  have  entirely  passed  out  of  use  and 
are  of  purely  historic  interest;  it  is  therefore  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  article  Logarithm,  where  a  full  account  is  given.  Apart  from 
the  inventor's  own  publications,  the  onlv  strictly  Napierian  tables  of 
importance  are  contained  in  Ursinus  s  Trigonometria  (Cologne, 
1 624-1625)  and  Schulze's  Sammlung  (Berlin,  1778),  the  former  being 
the  largest  that  has  been  constructed.  Loganthms  to  the  base  e, 
where  e  denotes  2-71828  . . .,  were  first  published  by  J.  Speidell,  New 
Logarithmes  (1619). 

The  most  copious  table  of  hyperbolic  logarithms  is  Z.  Dase,  Tafd 
der  natUrlichen  Logarithmen  (Vienna,  1850),  which  extends  from  i 
to  1000  at  intervsus  of  unity  and  from  1000  to  10,500  at  intervals 
of  •  I  to  7  places,  with  differences  and  proportional  parts,  arranged 
as  in  an  ordinary  seven-figure  table.  By  adding  log  10  to  the  results 
the  range  is  from  10,000  to  105,000  at  intervals  of  unity.  The  table 
formed  part  of  the  Annals  of  the  Vienna  Observatory  for  1851,  but 
separate  copies  were  printed.  The  most  elaborate  table  of  hyper- 
bolic logarithms  is  due  to  Wolfram,  who  calculated  to  48  places  the 
logarithms  of  all  numbers  up  to  2200,  and  of  all  primes  (also  of  a 
great  many  composite  numbers)  between  this  limit  and  io,ooQ. 
Wolfram's  results  first  appeared  in  Schulze's  Sammlung  (1778). 
Six  logarithms  which  Wolfram  had  been  prevented  from  computing  by 
a  serious  illness  were  supplied  in  the  Berliner  Jahrbuckf  1783,  p.  191. 
The  complete  table  was  reproduced  in  Vega's  Thesaurus  (1704), 
where  several  errors  were  corrected.  Tables  of  hyperix)lic  logarithms 
are  contained  in  the  following  collections: — Callet,  all  numbers  to 
100  and  primes  to  1097  to  48  places;  Borda  and  Delambre  (1801), 
all  numbers  to  1200  to  11  places;  Salomon  (1827),  all  numbers  to 
1000  and  primes  to  10,333  to  10  places;  Vega,  Tabulae  (including 
Hiilsse's  edition,  1840),  and  Kohler  (1848),  all  numbers  to  looo  and 

grimes  to  10,000  to  8  places;  Barlow  (1814),  all  numbers  to  10,000; 
[utton,  Mathematical  Tables,  and  Willich  (1853),  all  numbers  to 
1200  to  7  places;  Dupuis  (1868),  all  numbers  to  1000  to  7  places. 
Hutton  also  gives  hyperbolic  logarithms  from  i  to  10  at  intervals 
of  -oi  to  7  places.  Rees's  Cyclopaedia  (1819),  art,  "  Hyperbolic 
Logarithms,"  contains  a  table  of  hyperbolic  logarithms  of  all  numbers 
to  10,000  to  8  places. 

Logarithms  to  base  e  are  generally  termed  Napierian  by  English 
writers,  and  natural  by  foreign  writers.  There  seems  no  objection 
to  the  former  name,  though  the  logarithms  actually  invented  by 
Napier  depended  on  the  base  ^^  but  it  should  be  mentioned  in 
text-books  that  so-called  Napierian  logarithms  are  not  identical  with 
those  originally  devised  and  calculated  by  Napier. 

Tables  to  convert  Briggian  into  Hyperbolic  Logarithms,  and  vice 
versa. — ^Such  tables  merely  consist  of  the  first  hundred  (sometimes 
only  the  first  ten)  multiples  of  the  modulus  '43429  44819  .  .  .  and 
its  reciprocal  2-30258  50929  ...  to  5,  6,  8,  10,  or  more  places. 
They  are  generally  to  be  found  in  collections  of  logarithmic  tables, 
but  rarely  exceed  a  page  in  extent,  and  are  very  easy  to  construct. 
Schron  and  Bruhns  both  give  the  first  hundred  multiples  of  the 
modulus  and  its  reciprocal  to  10  places,  and  Bremiker  (in  his  edition 
of  Vega  and  in  his  six-figure  tables)  and  Dupuis  to  7  places.  C.  F. 
Degen,  Tabtdarum  Enneas  (Copenhagen,  1824),  gives  the  first 
hundred  multiples  of  the  modulus  to  30  places. 

Antilogarithms. — In  the  ordinary  tables  of  logarithms  the  natural 
numbers  are  integers,  w^hile  the  logarithms  are  incommensurable. 
In  an  antilogarithmic  canon  the  logarithms  are  exact  quantities, 
such  as  -ooooi,  -00002,  &c.,  and  the  corresponding  numbers  are 
incommensurable.  The  largest  and  earliest  work  of  this  kind  is 
J.  Dodson's  Antilogarithmic  Canon  (London,  1742),  which  gives 
numbers  to  11  places  corresponding  to  logarithms  from  o  to  i  at 
intervals  of  'Ooooi,  arrangea  like  a  seven-figure  logarithmic  table, 
with  interscript  differences  and  proportional  parts  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  This  work  was  the  only  large  antilogarithmic  canon 
for  more  than  a  century,  till  in  1844  Shortrede  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  tables;  in  1849  he  published  the  second  edition,  and 
in  the  same  year  Filipowski's  tables  appeared.  Both  these  works 
contain  seven-figure  antilogarithms :  Shortrede  gives  numbers  to 
logarithms  from  o  to  i  at  intervals  of  -ooooi ,  with  differences  and 
multiples  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  H.  E.  Filipowski,  A  Table  of 
Antilogarithms  (London,  1849),  contains  a  table  of  the  same  extent, 
the  proportional  parts  being  ^iven  to  hundredths. 

Smalt  tables  of  antiloganthms  to  20  places  occur  in  several 
collections  of  tables,  as  Gardiner  (1742),  Callet,  and  Hutton.  Four- 
and  five-place  tables  are  not  uncommon  in  recent  works,  as  e.g.  in 
Houel  (1871),  Gamborg  (1897),  Schubert  (1896),  Holman  (1896). 

Addition  and  Subtraction,  or  Gaussian  Logarithms. — ^The  object  of 
such  tables  is  to  give  log  (a* 6)  by  only  one  entry  when  log  a  and 
log  b  are  given.     Let 

A  «log  «,  B  =log  (I  -hjr»),  C«Iog  (1 4-x). 

Leaving  out  the  specimen  table  in  Z.  Leonelli's  Theorie  des  loga- 
rithmes additumnels  et  dSductifs  (Bordeaux,  1803),  in  which  the 
first  suggestion  was  made,^  the  principal  tables  are  the  following: 
Gauss,  in  Zach's  Monatliche  Correspondenz  (1812),  gives  B  and  C 
for  argument  A  from  o  to  2  at  intervals  of  'OOi,  thence  to  3*40 

*  Leonelli's  original  work  of  1803,  which  is  extremely  scarce,  was 
reprinted  by  J.  Houel  at  Paris  in  1875. 
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at  intervals  of  •oi,  and  to  5  at  intervals  of  •!,  all  to  5  places.  This 
table  is  reprinted  in  Gauss's  WerkCt  vol.  iii,  p.  244.  E.  A.  Matthies- 
sen,  Tafel  tut  begu^mern  Berechnung  CAltona,  1818),  gives  B 
and  C  to  7  places  for  argument  A  from  o  to  2  at  intervals  of  '0001, 
thence  to  3  at  intervals  of  •001,  to  4  at  intervals  of  -oi,  and  to  5 
at  intervals  of  »i ;  the  table  is  not  conveniently  arranged.  Peter 
Gray,  Tables  and  Formulae  (London,  1849,  and  "  Addendum," 
1870),  gives  C  for  argument  A  from  —3  to  —  i  at  intervals  of  'Ooi 
and  from  —  i  to  2  at  intervals  of  '0001,  to  6  places,  with  propor- 
tional parts  to  hundredths,  and  log  (i  — «)  for  argument  A  from— 3 
to  —  I  at  intervals  of  •001  and  from  T  to  -18999  at  intervals  of  'Oooi, 
to  6  places,  with  proportional  parts.  J.  Zech,  Tafeln  der  AddUions- 
und  SubtracUonS'Lo^arithmen  (Leipzig,  1849),  gives  B  for  argument 
A  from  o  to  2  at  intervals  of  -oooi,  thence  to  4  at  intervals  of 
•001  and  to  6  at  intervals  of  -oi ;  also  C  for  argument  A  from 
o  to  -0003  at  intervals  of  •ooooooi,  thence  to  -05  at  intervals  of 
•oooooi  and  to  -303  at  intervals  of  '00001,  all  to  7  places,  with 
proi>ortional  parts.  These  tables  are  reprinted  from  HUlsse's 
edition  of  Ve^  (1849);  the  18^0  edition  of  Hiilsse's  Vega  con- 
tained a  reprmt  of  Causs's  ori&^mal  table.  T.  Wittstein,  Logc^ 
riihmes  de  Gauss  d  sepi  dScimales  (Hanover,  1866),  gives  B  (or 
argument  A  from  3  to  ^  at  intervals  of  •!,  from  4  to  6  at  intervals 
of  -oi,  from  6  to  8  at  mtervals  of  •001,  from  8  to  10  at  intervals 
of  -oooi,  also  from  o  to  4  at  the  same  intervals.  In  this  hand- 
some work  the  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  in  a  seven-figure 
logarithmic  table.  Gauss's  original  five-place  table  was  reprinted 
in  Pasquich,  Tabulae  (Leipzig,  1817);  Kohler,  Jerome  de  la  Landers 
Tafeln  (Leipzig,  1832),  and  Handbucn  (Leipzig,  1848) ;  and  Galbraith 
and  Haughton,  Manual  (London,  i860}.  Houel,  Tables  de  lo^a- 
ritbmes  (187 1),  also  gives  a  small  five-place  table  of  Gaussian 
logarithms,  the  addition  and  subtraction  logarithms  being  separated 
as  in  Zech.  Modified  Gaussian  logarithms  are  g^ven  by  J.  H.  T. 
MUller,  ViersteUige  Logarithmen  ((]rotha,  1844),  viz.,  a  four-place 
table  of  B  and  —log  (i— »-^)  from  A  s=o  to  '03  at  intervals  of  'OOOi, 
thence  to  '23  at  intervals  of  •001,  to  2  at  intervals  of  -oi,  and  to 
4  at  intervals  <rf  •! ;  and  by  Shortrede,  Logarithmic  Tables  (vol.  i., 
1849),  viz.,  a  five-place  table  of  B  and  log  (i+v)  from  i4  ^=5  to 
^  at  intervals  of  -i,  from  i4  a»3  to  2»7  at  intervals  of.  -oi,  to  1*3  at 
intervals  of  •001,  to  3  at  intervals  of  -oi,  and  to  5  at  intervals 
of  -I.  Filipowski's  Antilogarithms  (1849)  contains  Gaussian  log- 
arithms arranged  in  a  new  way.  The  principal  table  gives  log 
(x+i)  as  tabular  result  for  log  x  as  argument  from  8  to  14  at 
intervals  of  'Ooi  to  5  places.    Weidenbach,  Tafel  urn  den  Logarith- 


men  .  .  .  (Copenhagen,  1829),  gives  log 


x-\-i 


for  argument  A  from 


•382  to  2'002  at  intervals  of  -ooi,  to  3«6  at  intervals  of  'Oi,  and 


to  5-5  at  intervals  of  'i  to  5  places.    J.  Houel's  RecueU  de  formuUs 
Pi   ' 


et  de  tables  nunUrigues   (2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1868)  contains  tables  of 

I  I  "^X 

logio(«+i),  logiojT:^*  and  logioj^  from  log  :c=  -5  to  -3  at  in- 
tervals of  •!,  from  lo^  x—  —  3  to  —  I  at  intervals  of  -oi,  from 
log  «=»  —I  to  o  at  mtervals  of  •  001.  F.  W.  Rex  {Fiinfstellige 
Logarithmen-Tafeln,  Stuttgart,   1884)  gives  also  a  five- figure  table 

i-hx 
of  log  rziz.*  ^^^  E.  Hammer  in  his  Sechsstellige  Tafel  der  Werthe 

fUr  jeden  Wert  des  Arguments  log  x  (Leipzig,  1902)  gives  a  six- 
figure  table  of  this  function  from  lofi[  x^7  to  1*99000,  and  thence 
to  1-999700  to  5  places.  S.  Gundeltinger  s  SechsstelUge  Gaussische 
und  stebenstellige  gemeine  Logarithmen  (Leipzig,  1902}  contains  a 
table  of  logio  (i4-«)  to  6  places  from  log  x=  —2  to  2  at  intervals 
of  -ooi.  C  W.  Jones's  Logarithmic  Tables  (4th  ed.,  London,  and 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1893)  contain  I7  pages  of  Gaussian  six-fieure  tables; 
the  principal  of  which  ^ve  log  (i  -f  jc)  to  argument  log  x  from 
log  *«  — 2  '80  to  o  at  intervals  of  'OOi,  and  thence  to  -1999  at 
intervals  of  'OOOi,  and  log  (i— aT^)  to  argument  log  x  from  log 
«  =  '4  to  '5  at  intervals  of  •oooi,  and  thence  to  2*8  at  intervals  of 
•001.  Gaussian  logarithms  to  5  or  4  places  occur  in  many  collec- 
tions of  five-figure  or  four-figure  tables. 

Quadratic  Logarithms, — In  a  pamphlet  Saggio  di  tavtde  dei  loga- 
ritmi  quadratici  (Udine,  1885)  Conte  A.  di  Prampero  has  described 
a  metnod  of  obtaining  fractional  powers  (positive  or  negative)  of 
any  number  by  means  of  tables  contained  in  the  work.    If 

a^'-N,  then  ^^'og  log  N-loi^  loR  a^ 

and  if  the  logarithms  are  taken  to  be  Briggian  and  a  «  iotsVy  and 
6=2,  then  X  ^  logio  logioAT/log  2+10. 

This  quantity  the  author  defines  as  the  quadratic  logarithm  of 
N  and  denotes  by  L^N.  It  follows  from  this  definition  that 
LqiV'^LaiV-hlogioT/lc^Ka.  Thus  the  quadratic  logarithms  of 
N  and  JV*  where  s  is  any  power  (positive  or  negative)  of  2  have 
the  same  mantissa. 

A  subsidiary  table  contains  the  values  of  the  constant 
logior/logio2  for  204  fractional  values  of  r.  The  main  table  contains 
the  values  of  1000  mantissae  corresponding  to  arguments  iV,  M, 
iVJ,  .  .  .  (which  all  have  the  same  mantissae).  Among  the  argu- 
ments are  the  quantities  io*o,  lo-i,  10-2,  .  .  .  99*0  (the  interval 
being  -i)  and  1000,  lO'Oi,  .  .  .  10-99  (the  interval  being  -oi).  As 
an  example,  to  obtain  the  value  of  12}  we  take  from  the  first  table 
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the  constant  — 0-584962,  which  belongs  to  },  and  entering  the  main 
table  with  12  we  take  out  the  quadratic  logarithm  10-109937  which, 
by  applying  the  constant,  gives  9*524975  the  quadratic  logarithm 
of  the  quantity  required. 

An  appendix  (Tavola  degli  esponenti)  gives  the  Briggian  loga- 
rithms of  the  first  57  numbers  to  the  first  50  numbers  as  base, 
viz.  logxiV  for  i\r«2,  3,  .  .  .,  57  and  ««2,  3,  .  .  .,  50.  The  results 
are  generally  riven  to  6  places. 

Logistic  ana  Proportional  Logarithms. — In  most  collections  of 
tables  of  logarithms  a  five-place  table  of  logistic  logarithms  for  every 
second  to  1**  is  given.  Logistic  tables  give  log  3600  — log  x  at  inter- 
vals of  a  second,  x  being  expressed  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds. 
In  Schulze  (1778)  and  Vega  (1797)  the  table  extends  to  x=36oo'' 
and  in  Callet  and  Hutton  to  «  =  528o^  Proportional  logarithms  for 
every  second  to  3®  {i.e.  log  10,800— log  x)  form  part  of  nearly  all 
collections  of  tables  relating  to  navigation,  generally  to  4  places, 
sometimes  to  5.  Bagay,  Tables  (1829),  gives  a  five-place  table, 
but  such  are  not  often  to  be  found  in  collections  of  mathematical 
tables.  The  same  remark  applies  to  tables  of  proportional  log- 
arithms for  every  minute  to  24?*,  which  give  to  4  or  5  places  the 
values  of  log  1440— log  x.  The  object  of  a  proportional  or  logistic 
table,  or  a  table  of  log  a— log  x,  is  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of 
proportions  in  which  the  third  term  is  a. 

Interpolation  Tables, — All  tables  of  proportional  parts  may  be 
regarded  as  interpolation  Ubies.  C.  Bremiker,  Tafel  der  Pro- 
portianalteile  (Berlm,  1843),  gives  proportional  parts  to  hundredths 
of  all  numbers  from  70  to  699,  Scbron,  Logarithms,  contains  an 
interpolation  table  giving  the  first  hundred  multiples  of  all  numbers 
from  40  to  d.10.  Sexagesimal  tables,  already  d^ribed,  are  inter- 
polation tables  where  the  denominator  is  60  or  600.  Tables  of 
the  values  of  binomial  theorem  coefficients,  which  are  required 
when  second  and  higher  orders  of  differences  are  u»ed,  are  described 
below.  W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse,  On  InterpolaUaH,  Summation,  and 
the  Adjustment  of  Numerical  Tables  (London^  1865),  contains  nine 
pages  of  interpolation  tables.  The  book  consists  of  papers  ex- 
tracted from  vols.  11  and  12  of  the  Assurance  Magazine. 

Dual  Logarithms, — This  term  wa3.used  by  Oliver  Byrne  in  his 
Dual  Arithmetic,  Young  Dual  ArilhmeUcian,  Tables  of  Dual  Loga- 
rithms, &c  (London,  1863-67).  A  dual  number  of  the  ascending 
branch  is  a  continued  product  of  powers  of  i-i,  i-oi,  i»ooi,  &c., 
taken  in  order,  the  powers  only  being  expressed;  thus  I  6,9,7,8 
denotes  (i-i)Hi-oi)»(i-ooi)7(i-oooi)«,  the  numbers  folk)wing  the  i 
being  called  dual  digits.  A  dual  number  which  has  all  but  the 
last  digit  zeros  is  caUed  a  dual  logarithm;  the  author  uses  dual 
logarithms  in  which  there  are  seven  ciphers  between  the  I  and  the 
logarithm.  Thus  since  1-00601502  is  equal  to  I  0,0,0,0,0,0,0,599702 
the  whole  number  599702  is  the  dual  logarithm  of  the  natural  number 
1-00601502. 

A  dual  number  of  the  descending  branch  is  a  continued  product 
of  powers  of  •9»'99.  &c. :  for  instance,  (•9)*(-99)*  is  denoted  by  '3  '2  f. 
The  Tables,  which  occupy  112  pages,  give  dual  numbers  and  log- 
arithms, both  of  the  ascending  and  descending  branches,  and  the 
corresponding  natural  numbers.  The  author  claimed  that  his  tables 
were  superior  to  those  of  common  logarithms. 

Constants.-'ln  nearly  all  tables  of  logarithms  there  is  a  page 
devoted  to  certain  frequently  used  constants  and  their  logarithms, 
such  as  T,  T*^  IT*,  Vt.  A  specially  good  collection  is  printed  in  W. 
Templeton's  Millwright's  and  Engineer's  Pocket  Companion  (cor- 
rected by  S.  Maynard,  London,  1871),  which  gives  58  constants 
involving  x  and  their  logarithms,  generally  to  30  places,  and  13 
others  that  may  be  properly  called  mathematical.  •  A  good  list  of 
constants  involving  x  is  given  in  Salomon  (1827).  A  paper  by  G. 
Paucker  in  Grunerfs  Archiv  (  vol.  i.  p.  9)  has  a  number  of  constants 
involving  x  given  to  a  great  many  places,  and  Gauss's  memoir  on 
the  lemniscate  function  (Werke,  vol.  iii.)  has  ff-*,  «-i»,  r^»,  &c., 
calculated  to  about  50  places.  The  quantity  t  has  been  worked 
out  to  707  places  (Shanks,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  21,  p.  319). 

J.  C.  Adams  has  calculated  Euler's  constant  to  263  places  {Proc. 
Roy,  Soc,  27,  p.  88)  and  the  modulus  -43429  ...  to  272  places 
{Id.  42,  p.  22).  The  latter  value  is  quoted  in  extenso  under 
Logarithm.  J.  Burgess  on  p.  23  of  his  paper  of  1888,  referred  to 
under  Tables  of  e*,  has  given  a  number  of  constants  involving  v  and 
p  (the  constant  -476936  .  .  .  occurring  in  the  Theory  of  Errors), 
and  then-  Briggian  logarithms,  to  23  places. 

Tables  for  the  Solution  of  Cubic  Equations.-^Lsimhert,  Supplementa 
(1798),  gives  *(«— x*)  from  x«=-ooi  to  i-i55  as  intervals  of  -ooi  to 
7  places,  and  Barlow  (1814)  gives  x'-x  from  x=i  to  i«i549  at 
intervals  of  -oooi  to  8  places.  Very  extensive  tables  for  the  solution 
of  cubic  equations  are  contained  in  a  memoir  *'  Beitrage  zur  Aufl6sung 
hoherer  Gleiehungen  "  by  J.  P.  Kulik  in  the  Abh.  der  k.  Bdhm.  Ges. 
der  Wtss.  (Prague,  i860),  11,  pp.  1-123.  The  principal  tables 
(PP-  58-123)  give  to  7  (or  6)  places  the  values  of  ^  («-«»)  from 
*=o  to  ««3-28oo  at  intervals  of  -001.  There  are  also  tables  of  the 
even  and  uneven  determinants  of  cubic  equations,  &c.  Other  tables 
for  the  wlution  of  eouations  are  by  A.  S.  Guldberg  in  the  Forhand. 
of  the  Vtdens-Sdskab  of  Christiania  for  1871  and  1872  (equations 
of  the  3rd  and  5th  order),  by  S.  Gundelfinger,  Tafeln  zur  Berechnung 
der  reelUm  Wurzeln  sdmtlicher  trinomischen  Gleiehungen  (Leipzig, 
1897),  which  depend  on  the  use  of  Gaussian  logarithms,  and  by  K. 
Mehme,  Schl&mtlch's  Zeitschrift,  1898, 43,  p.  80  (quadratic  equations). 
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TABLE,  MATHEMATICAL 


Binominal  Theorem  Coefficients. — Tables  of  the  values  of 

xjx-i),  x(y-i)(.v~2)^       xix-^i) .  .  .  (x-s) 
1.2  1.2.3  *  '         1.2 ..  .6 

from  «  »'Oi  to  x  =  I  at  intervals  of  'Oi  to  7  places  (which  are  useful 
in  interpolation  by  second  and  higher  orders  of  differences),  occur 
in  Schulze  (1778),  Barlow  (1814),  Vega  (1797  and  succeeding  editions), 
Hantschl  (1827),  and  Kohler  (1848).  W.  Rouse,  DoaHne  of  Chances 
(London,  n.d.),  gives  on  a  folding  sheet  (a+6)*  for  w«i,  2,. .  .20. 

H.  Gyld^n  (Kecueil  des  Tables^  Stockholm,  1880)  gives  binomial 
coefficients  to  n=40  and  their  logarithms  to  7  places.  Lambert, 
Supplemenia  (1798),  has  the  coefficients  of  the  first  16  terms  in 
(i  +*)»  and  (i  —x)l,  their  values  being  given  accurately  as  decimals. 

Vega  (1797)  has  a  page  of  tables  giving  ^,  7^1  ■•^»--  and 

similar  quantities  to  lo  places,  with  their  logarithms  to  7  places,  and 
a  page  of  this  kind  occurs  in  other  collections.  Kdhler  (1848)  gives 
the  ^ues  of  40  such  quantities. 

FiEurate  Numbers.-^Donoting  »(»+i). ..(»+«  — i)/*!  by  [»]<, 
Lambert,  Supfdementa,  1798*  rives  [n]<  from  n  =  i  to  »  «30  and  from 
t  =  i  to  <=*I2;  and  G.  W.  HilT  (Amer.  Jour,  McUh.,  1884,  6,  p.  130) 
gives  logifl(»],  forn  =  i,  |,  4,  }.  |,  and  from  i=i  to  *  =  3o. 

Trigonometrical  Quadratic  Surds. — ^The  surd  values  of  the  sines 
of  every  third  degree  of  the  quadrant  are  given  in  some  tables 
of  logarithms;  e.g.,  in  Hutton's  (p.  xxxix.,  ed.  1855),  ^^  find 
sin  3^«*{V(5+V5)+VV+VI-V(i5+3V5)-Vi-Vf(;  and  the 
numerical  values  of  the  surds  V(5+V5)»  V(Y)t  &c.,  are  given 
to  10  places.  These  values  were  extended  to  20  places  by  reter 
Gray,  Mess,  of  Math.,  1877,  6,  p.  105. 

Circulating  Decimals. — Gooawyn's  tables  have  been  described 
aiready^.  Several  others  have  been  published  giving  the  numbers 
of  digits  in  the  periods  of  the  recipix>cals  of  primes:  Burckhardt, 
Tabhs  des  diviseurs  du  premier  milium  (Paris,  1814-1817),  gave  one 
for  all  primes  up  to  2543  and  for  22  primes  exceeding  that  limit. 
E.  Desmarest,  ThSorie  des  nombres  (Paris,  1852),  included  all  primes 
up  to  10,000.  C.  G.  Reuschle,  Mathematische  Abhandlung,  enthaitend 
neue  zahlentheoretische  Tabellen  (1856),  contains  a  similar  table  to 
15,000.  This  W.  Shanks  extended  to  60,000;  the  portion  from 
I  to  30,000  is  printed  in  the  Froc.  Roy.  Soc,  22,  p.  200,  and  the 
remainder  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  society  (Id.,  23,  p.  260 
and  24,  p.  392).  The  number  of  digits  in  the  decimal  period  of  ijp, 
is  the  same  as  the  exponent  to  which  10  belongs  for  modulus  p,  so 
that,  whenever  the  period  has  p^i  digits,  10  is  a  primitive  root  of  p. 
Tables  of  primes  having  a  given  number,  n ,  of  digits  in  their  periods, 
i.e.  tables  of  the  resolutions  of  lo'*  — i  into  factors  and,  as  far  as 
known,  into  prime  factors,  have  been  given  bv  W.  Loof!  (in  GrunerVs 
Archiv,  16,  p.  54;  reprinted  in  Nouv.  annates,  14,  p.  115)  and  by 
Shanks  (Proc,  Roy.  Soc,  22,  p.  381).  The  former  extends  to  n  =  60 
and  the  latter  to  n » 100,  but  there  ar&  gaps  in  both.  Reuschle's 
tract  adso  contains  resolutions  of  lo^—i. 

There  is  a  similar  table  by  C.  E.  Bickmore  in  Mess,  of  Math.,  1896, 
25 f  p.  43-  A  full  account  of  all  tables  connecting  n  and  p  where 
io»  =  I,  mod  ^,10*  being  the  least  power  for  which  this  congruence 
holds  good,  is  given  by  Allan  Cunningham  (Id.,  1904,  33,  p.  145). 
The  paper  by  the  same  author,  "  Period-lengths  of  Circulates  " 
(Id.  1900,  29,  p.  145)  relates  to  circulators  in  the  scale  of  radix  a. 
See  also  tables  of  the  resolutions  of  o^—i  into  factors  under  Tables 
relating  to  the  Theory  of  Numbers  (below).  Some  further  references 
non  circulating  decimals  are  given  in  Proc.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc,  1878,  3, 
p.  185. 

Pythagorean  Triangles. — Rif  ht-an^led  triangles  in  which  the  sides 
and  bypothenuse  are  all  rational  rategers  are  frequently  termed 
Pythagorean  triangles,  as,  for  example,  the  triangles  ^,  4,  5,  and 
5,  12,  13.  Schulze,  Sammlung  (1778),  contains  a  table  of  such 
triangles  subject  to  the  ocmdition  tan  i<a7^^(u  being  one  of  the 
acute  angles).  About  100  triangles  are  given,  but  some  occur 
twice.  L^iKe  tables  of  right-angled  rational  triangles  were  given 
by  C.  A.  Bretschneider,  in  Grunert*s  Archiv,  1841,  i,  p.  96,  and  by 
Sang,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  1864,  33,  p.  727.  In  these  tables  the 
triangles  are  arranged  according  to  hypothenuses  and  extend  to 
I20I,  1200,  49,  and  1105,  1073,  264  respectively.  W.  A.  Whitworth, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society  of  Liverpool  in 
1875,  carried  his  list  as  far  as  2465,  2337,  784.  See  also  H.  Rath, 
"  Die  rationalen  Dreiecke,"  in  urunerts  Archiv,  1874,  56,  p.  188. 
Sanff's  paper  also  contains  a  table  of  triangles  having  an  angle  of 
120   and  their  sides  integers. 

Powers  ofjT. — G.  Paucker,  in  Grunert's  Archiv,  p<  10,  gives  x"*  and 
v\  to  140  places,  and  t'"', r~l, ri,  vfto  about  50  places;  J.  Bursess 
(Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  1898,  39,  IL,  No.  9,  p.  23)  gives  (Jx)-4, 
2air-\,  and  some  other  constants  involving  x  as  well  as  their  Bnggian 
logarithms  to  2^  places,  and  in  Maynard's  list  of  constants  (see 
Constants,  above)  t*  is  given  to  31  places.  The  first  twelve  powers 
of  IT  and  iT^  to  22  or  more  places  were  given  by  Glaisher,  in  Proc. 
Lond.  Math.  Soc,  8,  p.  140,.  and  the  first  hundred  multiples  of  ir  and 
TT""*  to  12  places  by  J.  P.  Kulik,  Tafel  der  Quadrat-  nnd  Kuhik-Zahlen 
(Leipzig,  1848). 

Tne  Series  i~»+2"*-|-3~*H-&c. — Let  5«,  5„,  <r«  denote  respectiN'ely 
the    sums  of  the  series  i"*4-2"**+3""-h  &c.,    i"»—2'^-f-3""— &c.. 


I"" +3"" +5"*+  &c,  Legendre  (Traits  des  fonctions  elliptiques, 
vol.  2,  p.  432)  computed  5»  to  16  places  from  n«i  to  3J5,  and 
Glaisher  (Proc.  Lond.  Math.  Soc,  4,  p.  48)  deduced  5n and  <r„  for  the 
same  arguments  and  to  the  same  number  of  places.  The  latter  also 
gave  5„,  5n,  (Tn  for  n  >=2,  4,  6, . . .  12  to  22  or  more  places  (Proc  Lond. 
Math.  Soc,  8,  p.  140),  and  the  values  of  Xn,  where  2««=  2-^-1-3"* + 
5"*+&c.  (prime  numbers  only  involved),  for  n=2,  4,  6,  ...  36  to 

15  places  (Compte  rendu  de  V Assoc  Franqaise,  1878,  p.  172). 

C.  W.  Merrineld  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1881,  33,  p.  4)  gave  the  values 
of  log.  5»  and  r»  for  n=i  1,2,3,. . .,  ^5  to  15  places,  and  Glaisher 
(Quar.^  Jour.  Math.,  1891,  25,  p.  347)  gave  the  values  of  the  same 
quantities  for  n= 2,4,6,. . .,  80  to  24  places  (last  figure  uncertain). 
Merrifield's  table  was  reprinted  by  J.  P.  Gram  on  p.  269  of  the  paper 
of  1884,  referred  to  under  Sine-integral,  6fc.,  who  also  added  the 
values  of  logio5»  for  the  same  arguments  to  15  places.  An  error 
in  £s  in  Merrifield's  table  is  pointed  out  in  Quar.  Jour.  Math., 
25»  P-  373-  This  quantity  is  correctly  given  m  Gram's  reprint. 
T.  J.  Stielies  has  greatly  extended  Legendre's  table  of  5«.  His  table 
(Acta  math.,  1887,  10,  p.  299)  gives  Sn  for  all  values  of  n  up  to  n«70 
to  32  places.  Except  for  six  errors  of  a  unit  in  the  last  figure  he 
found  Legendre's  table  to  be  correct.  Legendre's  table  was  re- 
printed in  De  Morgan's  Diff.  and  Int.  Calc.  (1842),  p.  554.  Various 
small  tables  of  other  series,  involving  inverse  powers  of  prime 
numbers,  such  as  3"**— 5*^+7^-|-i  i*— 13*+  •  •  •  i  are  given  in  vols. 
25  and  26  of  the  Quar.  Jour.  Maih. 

Tables  of  c»  and  e^,  or  Hyperbolic  Antilogarithms. — ^The  largest 
tables  are  the  following :  C,  Gudermann,  Theorie  der  potensAal-  oder 
cyklisch'hyperbolischen  Functionen  (Berlin,  1833),  which  consists  of 
papers  reprinted  from  vols.  8  and  9  of  Crelle*s  Journal,  and  gives 
logio  sinh  X,  logio  cosh  x,  and  logio  tanh  x  from  x"*  2  to  5  at  intervals 
of  '001  to  p  places  and  from  x= 5  to  12  at  intervals  of  -oi  to  10  places. 
Since  sinh  3p=i(«*— r^)  and  cosh  x'^i(e*'\-e^),  the  values  of 
c*  and  e~*  are  deducible  at  once  by  addition  and  subtraction. 
F.  W.  Newman,  in  Camb.  Phil.  Trans.,  13,  p.  145,  gives  values  of 
^•from  *=o  to  15*349  at  intervals  of  •001  to  12  places,  (rom 
*  =  15*350  to  17-298  at  intervals  of  •002,  and  from  «  =  17-300  to  27-635 
at  intervals  of  -005,  to  14  places.  Glaisher,  in  Camb.  Phil.  Trans., 
13,  p.  243,  gives  four  tables  of  r*,  r^,  logio  «■,  iogio  ^^,  their  ranges 
being  from  x  » -001  to  •  i  at  intervals  of  -ooi,  from  -oi  to  2  at  intervals 
of  -oi,  from  •  I  to  10  at  intervals  of  -i,  from  i  to  500  at  intervals  of 
unity.  Vega,  Tabulae  (1797  and  later  ed.),  has  logio  «*to  7  places 
and  ^to  7  figures  from  x«-oi  to  10  at  intervals  of  -oi.  K6hler'8 
Handbudh  contains  a  small  table  of  e*.  In  Schulze's  Sammlung 
(1778)  tf*  is  given  for  jc« i,  2,  3,. . .  24  to  28  or  29  figures  and  for 
*=*25,  30,  and  60  to  32  or  33  figures;  this  table  is  reprinted  in 
Glaisher's  paper  (loc.  at.).  In  Salomon's  Tafeln  (1827)  the  values 
of  <?»,  «•*,  «•*»,  «•«•,...  «•«»«»»,  where  n  has  the  values  1,  2,. .  .9, 
are  given  to  12  places.  Bretschneider,  in  Grunerfs  Archiv,  3,  p.  33, 
gavec"  and  e^SLnd  also  sin  x  and  cos  x  for  Jt  —  i,  2,. .  .10  to  20 
places,  and  J.  P.  Gram  Tin  his  paper  of  1884,  referred  to  under  Sine- 
tntegral,  Gfc),  gives  c*  for  je  =  io,  11,. .  .20  to  24  places,  and  from 
x=7  to  *»=20  at  intervals  of  0-2  to  10,  13,  14,  or  15  places.  J. 
Burgess  (Trans.  Roy,  Soc.  Edin,,  1888, 39,  II.  No.  9)  has  given  (p.  26) 

the  values  of  e~*  and  -/~^~*  for  x  —  i  and  for  *=i,  2,. . .,  10  to  30 

'  IT 

places.    In  the  same  paper  he  also  gives  the  values  of  ^—er**  from 

«  *o  to  ac  =  I  '250  to  9  places,  and  from  x  « i  -25  to  « *■  i -50  at  intervals 
of  -01,  and  thence  at  various  intervals  to  xs6  to  15  places,  and  the 

2 

values  of  logic  ^-e~'^  from  jc  =  i  tc  ac=3  at  intervals  of  -ooi  to 

16  places. 

Factorials. — The  values  of  logio  («!),  where  n!  denotes  i  .2.3... 
n,  from  »  =  i  to  1200  to  18  places,  are  given  by  C.  F.  Degen,  Tabu-^ 
larum  Enneas  (Copenhagen,  1824),  and  reprinted,  to  6  places,  at  the 
end  of  De  Morgan's  article  "  Probabilities  "  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana.  Shortrede,  Tables  (1849.  vol.  i.),  gives  log  («!)  to 
n  =  1000  to  5  places,  and  for  the  arguments  ending  in  o  to  8  places. 
Degen  also  gives  the  complements  of  the  loganthms.  The  first 
20  figures  of  the  values  of  nXnl  and  the  values  of  —log  (»X«l) 
tc  10  places  are  given  by  Glaisher  as  far  as  »  =  71  in  the  Phil,  Trans, 
for  1870  (p.  370),  and  the  values  of  i/«!  to  28  significant  figures 
as  far  as  n= 50  in  Camb.  Phil.  Trans.,  13,  p.  246. 

Bemoullian  Numbers. — ^The  first  fifteen  BemouUian  numbers 
were  given  by  Euler,  Inst.  Calc  Diff.,  part  ii.  ch.  v-  Sixteen  more 
were  calculated  by  Rothe,  and  the  first  thirty-one  were  published 
by  M.  Ohm  in  Crelle's  Journal,  20,  p.  ii.  J,  C.  Adams  calculated 
the  next  thirty-one,  and  a  table  of  the  first  sixty-two  was  published 
by  him  in  the  Brit.  Ass.  Report  for  1877  and  in  Crelle's  Journal,  85, 
p.  269.  In  the  Brit.  Ass.  Report  the  numbers  are  given  not  only  as 
vulvar  fractions,  but  also  expressed  in  integers  and  circulating 
decimals.  The  first  nine  figures  of  the  values  of  the  first  250  Ber- 
nouUian  numbers,  and  their  Bnggian  logarithms  to  10  places,  have 
been  published  by  Glaisher,  Camb.  Phil,  Trans.,  12,  p.  384. 

Tables  of  log  tan  (iir-|-J</>). — C.  Gudermann,  Theorie  der  potential- 
Oder  cyklisch-hyperbolischen  Functionen  (Berlin,  1833),  gives  (in  100 
pages)  log  tan  (iv +i</>)  for  every  centesimal  minute  of  the  quadrant 
to  7  places.     Another  table  contains  the  values  of  this  lunction* 
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also  at  intervals  of  a  minute,  from  88®  to  loo**  (centesimal)  to  ii 
places.  A.  M.  L^endre,  TraiU  des  fonctions  ellipiiques  (vol.  ii. 
P*  256)1  gives  the  same  function  for  every  half  degree  (sexagesimal) 
of  the  quadrant  to  12  places. 

The  Gamma  Function. — ^Legendre's  great  table  appeared  in  vol.  ii. 
of  his  Exercices  de  calcid  inUgral  (1816),  p.  85,  and  in  vol.  ii.  of  his 
Traits  des  fonctions  ellipiiques  (1826),  p.  489.  Lojg:io  T{x)  is  given 
from  :c»i  to  2  at  intervals  of  'Ooi  to  12  places,  with  differences  to 
the  third  order.  This  table  is  reprinted  in  full  in  O.  Schlomilch, 
Analytische  Studien  (1848),  p.  183;  an  abridgment  in  which  the 
arguments  differ  by  'Oi  is  given  by  De  Morgan,  Diff.  and  Int,  CaU,, 
p.  587,  The  last  figures  of  the  values  omitted  are  also  supplied, 
so  that  the  full  table  can  be  reproduced.  A  seven-place  abriogment 
(without  differences)  is  published  in  J.  Bertrana,  Calcul  inUgral 
(1870),  p.  285,  and  a  six-fi^^ure  abridgment  in  B,  Williamson,  Integral 
Calculus  (1884),  p.  160.  In  vol.  i.  of  his  Exercices  (181 1),  Legendre 
had  previously  published  a  seven-place  table  of  logio  V(x),  without 
differences. 

Tables  connected  with  Elliptic  Functions. — Legendre  published 
elaborate  tables  of  the  elHptic  integrals  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  TraiU  des 
fonctions  eUiptiques  (1826).  Denoting  the  modular  angle  by  0, 
the  amplitude  by  4>,  the  incomplete  integ^l  of  the  first  and  second 
kind  by  F(4f)  and  Fi(^),  and  the  complete  integrals  by  K  and  E^ 
the  tables  are: — (i)  logiofi  and  logiolC  from  ^— o**  to  90^  at  intervals 
of  o***i  to  12  or  14  places,  with  differences  to  the  third  order;  (2) 
£i(^)  and  F(4),  the  modular  angle  being  45**,  from  ^^o**  to  00** 
at  intervals  of  o®*5  to  12  places,  with  differences  to  the  fifth  order; 
(3)  £1(45*')  and  F  (45*)  from  tf  «o**  to  Qo'  at  intervals  of  i*,  with 
differences  to  the  sixth  order,  also  E  and  ^  for  the  same  arguments, 
all  to  12  places;  (4)  fii(0)  and  F(4>)  for  every  degree  of  both  the 
amplitude  and  the  argument  to  9  or  10  places.  The  first  three  tables 
had  been  published  previously  m  vol.  lit.  of  the  Exercices  de  calcul 
int^al  (1816). 

Tables  involving  q. — ^P.  F.  Verhulst,  TraitS  ^s  fonctions  eUiptiques 
(Brussels,  1841),  contains  a  table  of  logio(logio)^^  for  argument  e 
at  intervals  of  o*'i  to  12  or  14  places.  C.  G.  I.  Jacobi,  in  Crelle*s 
Journal,  26,  p.  93,  gives  logio  J  from  d  *«o**  to  90*  at  intervals  of  o**- 1 
to  5  places.  E.  D.  F.  Meissers  Sammlung  mathematischer  Tafeln,  i. 
(Iserlohn,  i860),  consists  of  a  table  of  logio  g  at  intervals  of  l'  from 
d=»o**  to  90**  to  8  places.    Glaisher,  in  Month.  Not.  Rji.S.,  1877, 

?7,  p.  372,  gives  iMfio  q  to  10  places  and  5  to  9  pkices  for  every  degree, 
n  J.  Bertrand's  QUad  IntSgral  (1870),  a  table  of  logio  q  from  ^=0** 
to  90*  at  intervals  of  5'  to  5  places  is  accompanied  by  tables  of  logw 
V  {2Khr)  and  logw  logxo  ^  and  bv  abrid^ents  of  Legendre's  tables 
of  the  elliptic  integrals.  O.  Scnldmilch,  Vorlesungen  der  hdheren 
Analysis  (Brunswick,  1879),  p.  448,  gives  a  small  table  of  logio  q  for 
every  degree  to  5  places. 

Legendriofi  Coefficients  (Zonal  Hamionies). --The  values  of  P^(x) 
for  n=»l,  a,  3,. .  .7  from  :c=o  to  i  at  intervals  of  'Oi  aie  given  by 
Glaisher,  in  Brit^Ass.  Rep,,  1 879,  gj>.  54-57.  The  functions  tabulateq- 

f(5<-:. 

,     '*(6.^»•-70«■+^SX).i^(: 

AC 
The  values  of  P*(cos  $)  for  »«-i,  2,* .  .7  for  tf  eo^  1°,  2 


areP»(:r)=*,  P'(x)  =  §(3«'-i),  ^'(*)  =  l(5*'-3*).  i'*(*)»iC35* 
30*^+3),  P^(x)  -  t(6i*»-.70««+i5^),  P'ix)  =  A  (23i^-3i5:«^+io5:d« 
-5).  /^(x)-iW4^-693*'-f3i5*»-35*). 

The  values  of  P*(cos  $)  for  »«-i,  2,- .  .7  for  tf  «o^  1°,  2^. .  .90** 
to  4  places  are  given  by  T.  Perry  in  the  Proc^  Phys.  Soc.,  18^2, 
II,  p.  221,  and  in  the  Phil.  Mag.,  1891,  ser.  6,  32,  p.  512.  The 
functions  P»  occur  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  mterpolation, 
the  attraction  of  spheroids,  and  other  physical  theories. 

Bessel's  FuncUons.-^F.  W.  Bessel's  original  table  appeared  at  the 
end  of  his  memoir,  "  Untersuchung  des  plaaetarischen  Teils  der 
Storungen,  welche  aus  der  Bewegung  der  Sonne  entstehen  "  (in 
Abh.  d.  Berl.  A  had.  1824;  reprinted  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Abhandlungen, 
p.  84).  It  gives  Jo(x)  and  Ji(x)  from  x^o  to  3-2  at  intervals  of  -oi. 
More  extensive  tables  were  cakulated  by  P.  A.  Hansen  in  "  Ermit- 
telung  der  absoluten  Storungen  in  Ellipsen  von  beliebiger  Excen- 
tricitat  und  Neigung  "  (in  Schriften  der  Sternwarte  Seeberg,  part  i., 
Gotha,  18^3).  They  include  an  extension  of  Bessel's  original  table 
to  x«20,  besides  smaller  tables  of  7«(x)  for  certain  values  of  n  as 
far  as  n»28,  all  to  7  places.  Hansen's  table  was  reprcduced  by 
O.  Schlomilch,  in  Zeitschr.fur  Math,,  2,  p.  158,  and  by  E.  Lommel, 
Studien  Uber  die  BesseVschen  Functionen  (Leipzig,  1868),  p.  127. 
Hansen's  notation  is  slightly  different  from  Bessel's;  the  change 
amounts  to  halving  each  argument.  Schlomilch  gives  the  table  in 
Hansen's  form;  Lommel  expresses  it  in  Bessel's. 

Lord  Rayleigh's  Theory  of  Sound  (1894),  i,  p.  321,  gives  Jo{x)  and 
Ji{x)  from  x-o  to  «*i3-4  at  intervals  of  o-i  to  4  places,  taken 
from  Lommel.  A  large  table  of  the  same  functions  was  given  by 
E.  D.  F.  Meissel  in  the  Abh.  d.  Berlin  A  had.  for  1888  (published  also 
separately).  It  contains  the  values  of  /*(«)  and  Ji(x)  from  «»o  to 
*  ="  15-50  at  intervals  of  'Oi.  A.  Lodge  has  calculated  the  values  of 
the  function  I»(x)  where 

/.W  -<-  Mix) ^£j\  i+5^|l^+j_j_£l^_j_^  +  . . .  J 

His  tables  give  In{x)  for  i»««o,  i,  2,. . .,  il  from  ««=o  to  x«6  at 
intervals  of  0-2  to  11  or  12  places  {Brit,  Ass.  Rep.,  1889,  p.  29), 
I'Ax)  and  Io(x}  from  x=oto«  =  5'iooat  intervals  of  -ooi  to  9  places 
(Id.,  1893,  P«  229,  and  1896,  p.  99),  and  of  Jo{x^|i)  from  x=o  to  «*=6 
at  intervals  of  0-2  {Idl,  1893,  p.  228)  to  9  places.     In  all  the  tables 


the  last  figure  is  uncertain.  Subsidiaiy  tables  for  the  calculation 
of  Bessel's  functions  are  given  by  L.  N.  G.  Filon  and  A.  Lodge  in 
Brit.  Ass,  Rep,,  1907,  p.  94.     The  work  is  being  continued,  the 

object  being  to  obtain  the  values  of  Jn{x)  forn=o,  i,  i,  i  J 6  J. 

A  table  by  E.  Jahnke  has  been  announced,  which,  besides  tables  of 
other  mathematical  functions,  is  to  contain  values  of  Bessel's  functions 
of  order  \  and  roots  of  functions  derived  from  Bessel's  functions. 

Sine,  Cosine,  Exponential,  and  Logarithm  Integrals. — The  func- 
tions so  named  are  the  integrals  C  ^i^dx,    f'S211dx,C   ^» 

/J  0      X  J^       X  ^-«   X 

T— ^,  which  are  denoted  by  the  functional  signs  Si  x,  Ci  x,  Ei  «, 

Ii  X  respectively,  so  that  Ei  x =li  e*.  J.  von  Soldner,  Th6orie  et  tables 
d*une  nouvelle  fonction  transcendante  (Munich,  1809),  gave  the 
vahies  of  U  x  from  x  »o  to  i  at  intervals  of  •  i  to  7  places,  and  thence 
at  various  intervals  to  1220  to  5  or  more  places.  This  table  is 
reprinted  in  De  Morgan's  Diff.  ana  Int.  Calc.,  p.  662.  Bretschneidcr, 
in  Grunerfs  Archiv,  3,  p.  33,  calculated  Ei  ( ^x).  Si  x,C\xioxx-l,  2, 
...  10  to  20  places,  and  subsequently  (in  Schlomilch's  Zeitschrift,  6) 
worked  out  the  values  of  the  same  functions  from  3c»o  to  i  at 
intervals  of  -oi  and  from  i  to  7*5  at  intervals  of  •!  to  10  places.  Two 
tracts  by  L.  Stenberg,  Tabulae  logarithmi  integralis  (Malmo,  part  i. 
1 86 1  and  part  ii.  1867),  give  the  values  of  Ii  lo*  from  *■*— i5to3-5at 
intervals  of  -oi  to  18  places.  Glaisher,  in  Phil.  Trans.,  1870,  p.  367, 
gives  Ei  (*«),  Si  x,  Ci  x  from  ««o  to  i  at  intervals  of  -oi  to  18 
places,  from  *  =  i  to  5  at  intervals  of  •!  and  thence  to  15  at  intervals 
of  unity,  and  for  x«  20  to  11  places,  besides  seven-place  tables  of 
Si  X  and  Ci  x  and  tables  of  their  maximum  and  minimum  values. 
See  also  Bellavitis,  "  Tavole  numeriche  logaritmo-integrale "  (a 
paper  in  Memoirs  of  the  Venetian  Institute,  1874).  F.  W.  Bessel 
calculated  the  values  of  Ii  1000,  Ii  10,000,  11  100,000,  Ii  200,000, . . . 
Ii  600,000,  and  Ii  1,000,000  (see  Abhandlungen,  2,  p.  339).  In 
Glaisher,  Factor  Table  for  the  Sixth  Milium  (1883).  §  iii.,  the  values  of 
Ii  X  are  given  from  3t=o  to  9,000,000  at  intervals  of  50,000  to  the 
nearest  integer.  J.  P.  Gram  in  the  publications  of  the  Copenhagen 
Academy,  1884,  2,  No.  6  (pp.  268-272),  has  ^en  to  20  places  the 
values  of  Ei  x  trom  x  — 10  to  3C«»20  at  intervals  of  a  unit  (thus  carry- 
ing Bretschneider's  table  to  this  extent)  and  to  8,  9,  or  10  places, 
the  values  of  the  same  function  from  x«*5  to  r— io  at  intervals  of 
0'2  (thus  extending  Glaisher's  table  in  the  Phil.  Trans.). 

Values  of  j  er^dx  and  «**  j  e-^dx, — Theses/unctions  are  em- 
ployed in  researches  connected  with  refractions,  theory  of  errors, 
conduction  of  heatj  &c.    Let!    ^'^dx  and  j     e"*^  be  denoted 

by  erf  X  and  erfc  x  respectively,  standing  for  "  error  function  "  and 
"error  function  complement,"  so  that  erf  x-f-erfc  x-*iVx  (PA^. 
Mag.,  Dec.  1871 ;  it  has  since  been  found  convenient  to  transpose 
as  above  the  definitions  there  pven  of  erf  and  erfc).  The  tables  of 
the  functions,  and  of  the  functions  multiplied  by  f**,  are  as  follows. 
C.  Kramp,  Analyse  des  Rifr actions  (Strasbouiy,  1798),  has  erfc  x  from 
x=o  to  3  at  intervals  of  -oi  to  8  or  more  places,  also  logio  (erfc  x) 
and  logio  (^••erfc  x)  for  the  same  values  to  7  places.  F.  W.  Bessel, 
FundamerUa  astronomiae  (K5nigsberg,  1818),  has  logio  (tf^nfc  x)  from 
x=«o  to  I  at  intervals  of  'Oi  to  7  places,  likewise  for  argument  logio  x, 
the  arguments  increasing  from  o  to  I  at  intervals  of  'Oi.  A.  M. 
Legendre,  Traits  des  fonctions  eUiptiques  (1826),  2,  p.  520,  contains 
r(f,  e— X*),  that  is,  2  erfc  x  from  x="0  to  -5  at  intervals  of  -oi  to  10 

places.    J.  F.  Encke,  Berliner  ast,  Jahrbuch  for  1 834,  gives  —  erf  x 

from  x«o  to  2  at  intervals  of  -oi  to  7  places  and  -p  erf  (px)  from 

x  =  o  to  3-A  at  intervals  of  ^oi  and  thence  to  5  at  intervals  of  •!  to 
S^places.  p  being  -4769360.    Glaisher,  in  Phil.  Mag.,  December  1871, 

gVes  erfc  x  from  x  =3  to  4-5  at  intervals  of  'Oi  to  11,  13,  or  14  places, 
ncke's  tables  and  two  of  Kramp's  were  reprinted  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia MetropoUtana,  art.  "  Probabilities."  These  tables  have  also 
been  reprinted  in  many  foreign  works  on  probabilities,  errors  of 
observations,  &c.  In  vol.  2  (1880)  of  his  Lehrbuch  sur  Bahnbestim- 
mung  der  Kometen  und  Planeten  T.  R.  v.  Oppolzer  gives  (p.  587)  a 
table  of  erf  x  from  x«o  to  4-52  at  intervals  of  -oi  to  10  places,  and 

(p.  603)  a  table  of  :yj  erf  x  from  x*0  to  2  at  intervals  of  'Oi  to  5 

f>lace8.  Both  tables  were  the  result  of  original  calculations.  A  very 
arge  table  of  loffio  e*^  erfc  x  was  calculated  by  R.  Radau  and  published 
in  thQ  Annates  del* observatoirede  Paris  (Mitnoires,  1888,  18,  B.  1-25). 
It  contains  the  values  of  logw  e**  erfc  x  from  x=a  — 0*120  to  i«ooo  at 
intervals  of  'Ooi  to  7  places,  with  differences.     A.  Markoff  in  a 

separate  publication.   Table  des  valeurs  de  PinUgralef    e^dt  (St 

Petersburg,  1888),  gives  erfc  x  from  x  =0  to  3  at  intervals  of  -ooi  and 
from  x*3  to  4*80  at  intervals  of  'Ol,  with  first,  second,  and  third 

differences  to  il  places.     He  also  gives  a  table  of-p  erf  x  from 

X— o  to  x  =  2-499  at  intervals  of  -001  and  thence  to  3-79  at  intervals 
of  '01.     J.  Burgess,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  1888,  39,  11. ,  No.  9, 

published  very  extensive  tables  of  t  erf  x,  which  were  entirely 
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the  result  of  a  new  calculation.  His  tables  give  the  values  of  this 
function  from  x»o  to  i'250  at  intervals  of  *ooi  to  9  places  with 
first  and  second  differences,  from  x  —  j  to  3  at  intervals  of  '001  to 
15  places  with  differences  to  the  fourth  order,  and  from  *=3  to  5 
at  intervals  of  •!  to  15  places.  He  also  gives  erfc  x  fromac-oto 
3c=5  at  intervals  of  'i  to  15  places.    B.  iCkmpfe  in  Wundt*s  Pkil. 

'2 
Stud,^  1893,  p.  147,  gives  ^  erf  *  from  x=o  to  «■=  i'509  at  intervals 

of  •001,  and  from  *—i*50  to  5C««2'88  at  intervals  of  'Oi  to  4  places. 
G.  T.  Fechner's  EUmente  der  Psychophysik  (Leipzig,  i860)  contains 
(pp.  108,  no)  some  small  four-place  tables  connecting  r/n  (as  argu- 
ment) and  hD  where  ^-i+"^;erf  — .  A  more  detailed  account  of 
tables  of  erf  ac,  ^erf  «,  &c.,  is  given  in  Mess,  of  Ma/A.,1908, 38,  p.  1 17. 

Values  of  j'  e^dx, — The  values  of  this  integral  have  been  calcu- 
lated by  H.  G.  Dawson  from  ac«oto*=2to7  places  (last  figure 
uncertain).  The  table  is  published  in  the  Proc.  Lond.  Math.  Soc.p 
1898,  29.  p.  521. 

Tables  of  Integrals,  not  Numerical. — Meyer  Hirsch,  Integral- 
tafeln  (i8io;  Eng.  trans.,  1823),  and  Minding,  Integraltafeln  (Berlin, 
1840),  give  values  of  indefinite  integrals  and  formulae  of  reduction; 
both  are  useful  and  valuable  works.  De  Haan,  Nouvelles  tables 
d'intS^rales  definies  (Leyden,  i867)j  is  a  quarto  volume  of  727  pages 
contaming  evaluations  of  definite  integrals,  arranged  in  485  tables. 
The  first  edition  appeared  in  voL  ±  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Amsterdam  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  edition,  thoug:h  not  so  full 
and  accurate  as  the  second,  gives  references  to  the  original  memoirs 
in  which  the  different  int^rals  are  considered.  B.  O.  Peirce's  A  Short 
Table  of  Integrals  (Boston,  U.S.A.,  1899)  contains  integrals,  formulae, 
expansions,  &c.,  as  well  as  some  four-place  numerical  tables,  including 
those  of  hyperbolic  sines  and  cosines  and  their  logarithms. 

Tables  relating  to  the  Theory  of  Numbers. — ^These  are  of  so  technical 
a  character  and  so  numerous  that  a  comprehensive  account  cannot 
be  attempted  here.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Cayley's  report  in  the 
Brit. Ass.  Rep.  for  187^,  p.  305,  where  a  full  description  with  references 
is  given.  Three  tables  published  before  that  date  may,  however, 
be  briefly  noticed  on  account  of  their  importance  and  because  they 
form  separate  volumes:  (i)  C-  F.  De^en,  Canon  Pellianus  (Copen- 
hagen, 181 7),  relates  to  the  indeterminate  equation  3^— imc^«i  for 
values  of  a  from  i  to  1 000.  It  in  fact  gives  the  expression  for  Va  as 
a  continued  fraction;  (2)  C.  G.  J.  Jacobi,  Canon  arithmeHcus 
(Berlin,  1 839),  is  a  quarto  work  containing  240  pages  of  tables, 
where  we  find  for  each  prime  up  to  1000  the  numbers  corresponding 
to  given  indices  and  the  indices  corresponding  to  given  numbers,  a 
certain  primitive  root  (10  is  taken  whenever  it  is  a  primitive  root)  of 
the  prime  bMsing  selected  as  base;  (3)  C.  G.  Reuschle,  Tafeln  com^ 
plexer  PrimzaMen,  welche  aus  Wurzeln  der  Einheit  gebUdet  sind 
(Berlin,  1875),  includes  an  enormous  mass  of  results  relating  to  the 
hi^er  complex  theories. 

Passing  now  to  tables  published  since  the  date  of  Cayley*s  report, 
the  two  most  important  works  are  (i)  Col.  Allan  Cunningham's  Btnury 
Canon,  (London,  1900),  a  quarto  volume  similar  in  construction, 
arrangement,  purpose,  and  extent  to  Jacobi's  Canon  arithmeticus, 
but  differing  from  it  in  usinp;  the  base  2  throughout,  Le.  in  Jacobi's 
Canon  the  base  of  each  table  is  always  a  primitive  root  of  the  modulus, 
while  in  Cunningham's  it  is  always  2.  The  latter  tables  in  fact  give 
the  residues  R  of  2*  (where  af«o,  i,  2, . . . )  for  every  prime  ^  or 
power  of  a  prime,  ^,  up  to  1000,  and  also  the  indices  x  of  2*,  which 
yield  the  residues  R  to  the  same  moduli.  This  work  contains  a  list 
of  errors  found  in  the  Canon  arithmeticus.  (2)  The  same  author's 
Quadratic  Partitions  (London,  1904).  These  tables  eive  for  every 
prime  p  up  to  160,000  the  values  of  a,  6;  c,  d;  A^B;  and  L,  M 
where  />«a«-f6»«c«-|-2(P«i4«+3B*«}(L«+27Af«).  They  also  give 
e,  /  where  ^=e»  — 2/*  up  to  25,000  and  resolutions  of  P  into  the  forms 
^-53^,  iip-5y'),  ^+7«»,  i(»*+ii«^).  ^'*-35'«,  *'*+5y. 
G>+6H»,  G'«-6&'».  /'«-7tt'»,  e+^orfj  ^'*-iOT7'*,  v^-iiw"*  up 
to  10,000;  as  well  as  the  least  solutions  of  t*— Z)i^==*=i  up  to 
D  =*  100  and  least  solutions  of  other  similar  equations.  A  complete 
list  of  errata  in  the  previous  partition  tables  of  Jacobi,  Reuschle, 
Lloyd  Tanner,  and  in  this  table  is  given  by  Allan  Cunningham  in 
Mess,  of  Math.,  1904,  34,  p.  132.  The  resolution  of  a"— i  into 
its  numerical  factors  is  treated  in  detail  by  C.  E.  Bickmore  in  Mess, 
of  Math.,  1896,  25,  p.  I,  and  1807,  26,  p.  i.  On  p.  43  of  the 
former  volume  he  gives  a  table  of  the  known  factors  of  a*— i  for 
^^^2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  10,  II,  12  and  from  n«i  to  «*50.  Other  papers 
on  the  same  subject  contained  in  the  same  periodical  are  by  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, 1900,  29,  p.  145;  1904,  33,  p.  95;  and  F.  B.  Escott,  ibtd., 
p.  49.  These  papers  contain  references  to  other  writings.  Tables 
of  the  resolutions  of  io*»  —  i  are  referred  to  separately  in  this  article 
under  Circulating  Decimals.  If  a'  is  the  smallest  power  of  a  for 
which  the  congruence  a'Si  (mod«  t)  is  satisfied,  then  a  is  said  to 
belong  to  the  exponent  x  for  modulus  p,  and  x  may  be  called  the 
chief  exponent  (Haupt-exponent  by  Allan  Cunningham)  of  the  base 
a  for  the  modulus  i>;  so  that  (i)  this  exponent  is  the  number  of 
figures  in  the  circulating  period  of  the  fraction  ijp  in  the  scale  of 
radix  a,  and  (2)  when  :c*/>  — i,oisa  primitive  root  of  p.  In  Mess, 
of  Math,,  1904,  33,  p.  145,  Allan  Cunningham  has  given  a  complete 
list  of  Haupt-exponent  tables  with  lists  of  errata  m  them ;    and  in 


Quar.  Jour.  Math.,  1906,  37,  p.  122,  he  gives  a  table  of  Haupt- 
exponents  of  2  for  all  primes  up  to  10,000.  In  Acta  Math.  (1893, 
17.  P-  315;  1897*  20.  p.  153;  1899,  22,  p.  200)  G.  Wertheim  has 
p^iven  the  least  primitive  root  of  primes  up  to  5000.  The  follow- 
ing papers  contain  lists  of  high  primes  or  factorizations  of  high 
numbers:  Allan  Cunningham,  Mess,  of  Math.,  1906,  3^,  p.  166 
(Pellian  factorizations) ;  1907,  36,  p.  145  (Quartan  factorizations) ; 
^908,  37,  p.  65  (Trinomial  binary  factorizations);     1909,  38,  pp. 


.  'S, .  _     .  ... 

by  Cunningham  and  H.  J.  Woodall.  Tables  relating  to  the  distri- 
bution of  primes  are  contained  in  the  introduction  to  the  Sixth 
Million  (see  under  Factor  Tables),  in  J.  P.  Gram's  paper  on  the 
number  of  primes  inferior  to  a  given  limit  in  the  Vidensk.  Selsk.  Skr., 
1884,  II.  6,  Copenhagen,  and  in  Mess,  of  Math.,  1902,  31,  p.  172.  A 
table  of  x(«)»  the  sum  of  the  complex  numbers  having  n  for  norm, 
for  primes  and  powers  of  primes  up  to  fi  =  13,000  by  Glaisher,  was 
published  in  Quar.  Jour.  Math,,  1885,  20,  p.  152,  and  a  seven-place 


table  of  f(x)  and  logio  fix),  where  /(x)  denotes  J*}-t 
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denominators  being  the  series  of  prime  numbers  up  to  10,000,  in 
Mess,  of  Math.,  1899,  28,  p.  i. 

Bibliography. — Bibliographical  and  historical  information  re- 
lating to  tables  is  collected  in  Brit.  Ass.  Ref.  for  1873,  p.  6.  The  prin- 
cipal works  are:— J.  C.  Heilbronner,  Htstoria  Matheseos  (Leipzig, 
1 742) ,  the  arithmetical  portion  being  at  the  end ;  J.  E.  Scheibel,  Etnlei- 
tung  zur  tnathematischen  Biicherkenntniss  (Breslau,  1771-84);  A.  G. 
Kastner,  Geschichte  der  Mathematik  (G6ttingen,  1796-1800),  vol.  iii.; 
F.  G.^  A.  Murhard,  Bibliotheca  Mathematica  JLeipzig,  1797-1804), 
vol.  ii.;  J.  Rogg,  Bibliotheca  Mathematica  (Tubingen,  18^0),  and 
continuation  from  1830  to  18^4  by  L.  A.  Sohnke  (Leipzig  and  London, 
1854)1  J*  de  Lalande,  BiUiographie  astronomique  (Paris,  1803), 
a  separate  index  on  p.  960.  A  great  deal  of  mformation  upon 
early  tables  is  given  by  J.  B.  J.  Delambre,  Histoire  de  Vastronomie 
moderne  (Paris,  182 1),  vol.  i.;  and  in  Nos.  xix.  and  xx.  of  C. 
Hutton's  Mathematical  Tracts  (1812).  For  lists  of  logarithmic  tables 
of  all  kinds  see  De  Haan,  Verslagen  en  Mededeelingen  of  the  Amster- 
dam Academy  of  Sciences  {Abt.  Natuurkunde)  1862.  xiv.  15,  and 
Verhandelingen  of  the  same  academy,  1875,  xv.  separately  paged. 

De  Morgan's  article  *'  Tables,"  which  appeared  first  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia,  and  afterwards  with  additions  in  the  English  Cyclo- 
paedia, gives  not  only  a  good  deal  of  bibliographical  information,  but 
also  an  account  of  tables  relating  to  life  assurance  and  annuities, 
astronomical  tables,  commercial  tables,  &c. 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  R.  Mehmke's  valuable  article 
"  Numerisches  Rechnen  "  in  vol.  1.  pt.  ii.  pp.  94i-i07<j  of  the  Encyh* 
der  math.  Wiss.  (Leipzig,  iooo-a),  wnich  besides  tables  includes  calcu- 
lating machines,  graphical  methods,  &c.  0»  W.  L.  G.) 

TABLE  MOUNTAIN  (Dutch  Tafelberg),  a  name  frequently 
given  in  South  Africa  to  flat-topped  hiUs  and  mountains,  there 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  scenery.  Occasionally  such  hills 
are  called  plat,  i.e.  flat,  bergen.  Specifically  Table  Mountain  is 
the  mountain  which  arises  behind  Table  Bay,  in  the  Cape 
Peninsula,  Cape  Town  lying  at  its  seaward  base  and  on  its 
adjacent  lower  slopes.  The  mountain  forms  the  northern  end 
of  a  range  of  hills  which  terminates  southward  in  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  northern  face  of  the  mountain,  overlooking 
Table  Bay,  extends  like  a  great  wall  some  two  miles  in  length, 
and  rises  precipitously  to  a  height  of  over  3500  ft.  The  face  is 
scored  with  ravines,  a  particularly  deep  cleft,  known  as  The 
(jorge,  affording  the  shortest  means  of  access  to  the  summit. 
East  and  west  of  the  mountain  and  a  little  in  advance  of  it  are 
lesser  hills,  the  Devil's  Peak  (3300  ft.)  being  to  the  cast  and 
Lion's  Head  (2100  ft.)  to  the  west.  Lion's  Head  ends  seaward 
in  Signal  Hill  (iioo  ft.).  The  western  side  of  Table  Mountain 
faces  the  Atlantic,  and  is  flanked  by  the  hills  known  as  The 
Twelve  Apostles;  to  the  south  Hout's  Bay  Nek  connects  it 
with  the  remainder  of  the  range;  on  the  east  the  mountain 
overlooks  the  Cape  Flats.  On  this  side  its  slopes  are  less  steep, 
and  at  its  foot  are  Rondebosch,  Newlands,  Wynberg,  and  other 
residential  suburbs  of  Cape  Town.  The  ascent  of  the  mountain 
from  Wynberg  by  Hout's  Bay  Nek  is  practicable  for  horses. 
The  surface  of  the  summit  (the  highest  point  is  variously  stated 
at  3549,  3582  and  3850  ft.)  is  broken  into  small  valleys  and  hills, 
and  is  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  its  flora  including  the 
superb  orchid  Disa  grandiflora  and  the  well-known  silver  tree. 
The  Kasteel-Berg  (Castle  Mount),  a  northern  buttress  of  the 
mountain,  has  its  own  peculiar  flora.  Table  Mountain  and  its 
connected  hills  are  famous  for  the  magnificence  of  their  scenery. 
The  kloof  between  the  mountain  and  Lion's  Head  Is  of  singular 
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beauty.  The  view  from  the  summit  overlooking  Table  Ba> 
is  also  one  of  much  grandeur. 

The  south-east  winds  which  sweep  over  Table  Mountain 
frequently  cause  the  phenomenon  known  as  "  The  Table-cloth.*' 
The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  then  covered  by  a  whitish-grey 
cloud,  which  is  being  constantly  forced  down  the  northern  face 
towards  Cape  Town,  but  never  reaches  the  lower  slopes.  The 
clouds  (not  always  caused  by  the  south-easter)  form  very 
suddenly,  and  the  weather  on  the  mountain  is  exceedingly 
changeable.  The  rainfall  on  the  summit  is  heavy,  72-14  inches 
a  year  being  the  average  of  twelve  years'  observations.  This 
compares  with  an  average  of  54-63  inches  at  Bishop's  Court, 
Newlanda,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  east  and  with 
25-43  inches  at  Cape  Town  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  relative  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  mountain,  compared  with  that  of  its  lower  slopes,  is  due 
not  only  to  the  rainfall,  but  to  the  large  additional  moisture 
condensed  from  clouds.  The  result  of  experiments  conducted 
by  Dr  Marloth  (Trans.  S,  Afrn.  Phil,  Soc.  for  1903  and  1905) 
goes  to  show  that  during  cloudy  weather  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  resembles  an  immense  sponge,  and  that  this  condensa- 
tion of  moisture  considerably  influences  the  yield  of  the  springs 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain. 

TABLE-TURNING.  When  the  movement  of  modem  spirit- 
ualism first  reached  Europe  from  America  in  the  winter  of 
1852-3,  the  most  popular  method  of  consulting  the  "  spirits  " 
was  for  several  persons  to  sit  round  a  table,  with  their  hands 
resting  on  it,  and  wait  for  the  table  to  move.  If  the  experiment 
was  successful  the  table  would  rotate  with  considerable  rapidity, 
and  would  occasionally  rise  in  the  air,  or  perform  other  move- 
ments. Whilst  by  many  the  movements  were  ascribed  to  the 
agency  of  spirits,  two  investigators — count  de  Gasparin  and 
Professor  Thury  of  Geneva — conducted  a  careful  series  of 
experiments  by  which  they  claimed  to  have  demonstrated  that 
the  movements  of  the  table  were  due  to  a  physical  force  ema- 
nating from  the  bodies  of  the  sitters,  for  which  they  proposed 
the  name  "  ectenic  force.*'  Their  conclusion  rested  on  the 
supposed  elimination  of  all  known  physical  causes  for  the 
movements;  but  it  is  doubtful  from  the  description  of  the 
experiments  whether  the  precautions  taken  were  sufficient  to 
exclude  unconscious  muscular  action  or  even  deliberate  fraud. 

In  England  table-turning  became  a  fashionable  diversion 
and  was  practised  all  over  the  country  in  the  year  1853.  Dr 
John  Elliotson  and  his  followers  attributed  the  phenomena  to 
mesmerism.  The  general  public  were  content  to  find  the 
explanation  of  the  movements  in  spirits,  animal  magnetism, 
odic  force,  galvanism,  electricity,  or  even  the  rotation  of  the 
earth.  James  Braid,  W.  B.  Carpenter  and  others  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  phenomena  obviously  depended  upon  the 
expectation  of  the  sitters,  and  could  be  stopped  altogether  by 
appropriate  suggestion.  And  Faraday  devised  some  simple 
apparatus  which  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  move- 
ments were  due  to  unconscious  muscular  action.  The  apparatus 
consisted  of  two  small  boards,  with  glass  rollers  between  them, 
the  whole  fastened  together  by  indiarubber  bands  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  upper  board  could  slide  under  lateral  pressure 
to  a  limited  extent  over  the  lower  one.  The  occurrence  of  such 
lateral  movement  was  at  once  indicated  by  means  of  an  upright 
haystalk  fastened  to  the  apparatus.  When  by  this  means 
it  was  made  clear  to  the  experimenters  that  it  was  the  fingers 
which  moved  the  table,  not  the  table  the  fingers,  the  phenomena 
generally  ceased.  The  movements  were  in  fact  simply  an 
illustration  of  automatism.  But  Faraday's  demonstration  did 
little  to  stop  the  popular  craze. 

By  believers  the  table  was  made  to  serve  as  a  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  spirits;  the  alphabet  would  be  slowly 
called  over  and  the  table  would  tilt  at  the  appropriate  letter, 
thus  spelling  out  words  and  sentences.  Some  Evangelical 
clergymen  discovered  by  this  means  that  the  spirits  who  caused 
the  movements  were  of  a  diabolic  nature,  and  some  amazing 
accounts  were  published  in  1853  and  1854  of  the  revelations 
obtained  from  the  talking  tables. 


Table-turning  is  still  in  vogue  amongst  spiritualist  circles. 
The  device  was  employed  with  success  by  Professor  Charles 
Richet  and  others  in  thought-transference  experiments. 

See  A.  E.  de  Gasparin,  Des  Tables  toumanUs,  du  Sumaturel,  &c. 
(Paris,  1854);  Thury,  Des  Tables  toumantes  (Geneva,  1855); 
Faraday's  letter  on  Table-turninp:  in  The  Timest  30th  June  1853. 
OuarUrly  Review,  Sept.  1853— article  by  Carpenter  on  Spiritualism, 
&c.;  Mrs  De  Morgan,  From  Matter  to  Spirit  (London,  1863);  Ch. 
Richet,  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  F.  Podmore,  Modem  Spirit- 
ualism (London,  1902),  ii.  7-21,  gives  an  account  of  the  move- 
ment in  1853,  with  references  to  contemporary  pamphlets  and 
newspaper  articles.  (F.  P.) 

TABLINUM  (or  tahtdinum\  from  tabula,  board,  picture),  in 
Roman  architecture,  the  name  given  to  an  apartment  generally 
situated  on  one  side  of  the  atrium  and  opposite  to  the  entrance; 
it  opened  in  the  rear  on  to  the  peristyle,  with  either  a  large 
window  or  only  an  anteroom  or  curtain.  The  walls  were  richly 
decorated  with  fresco  pictures,  and  busts  of  the  family  were 
arranged  on  pedestals  on  the  two  sides  of  the  room. 

TABOO  (also  written  tapu  and  tabu),  the  Polynesian  name 
given  to  prohibitions  enforced  by  religious  or  magical  sanctions. 
As  a  verb  it  means  to  "  prohibit,"  as  an  adjective  "  prohibited, 
sacred,  dangerous,  unclean." 

1.  The  word  "  taboo  "  or  its  dialectical  forms  are  found 
throughout  Poljmesia;  in  Melanesia  the  term  is  tambu;  in 
various  parts  of  Malaysia  and  the  East  Indies  pantang,  bobosso, 
pamalli,  &c.j  in  Madagascar  Jadi  includes  taboo;  in  Norui 
America  the  Dakota  term  wakan  bears  a  similar  meaning. 
Taboo  is  perhaps  derived  from  to,  to  mark,  and  pu,  an  adverb 
of  intensity. 

2.  Fundamental  Ideas, — In  taboo  proper  are  combined  two 
notions  which  with  the  progress  of  civilization  have  become 
differentiated — (i)  sacred  and  (ii.)  impure,  or  unclean;  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  impurity  is  sacred,  and  is  not  derived 
from  contact  with  common  things.  It  does  not  imply  any 
moral  quality;  it  has  been  defined  as  an  indication  of  "a 
connexion  with  the  gods,  or  a  separation  from  ordinary  pur- 
poses and  exclusive  appropriation  to  persons  or  things  con- 
sidered Sacred;  sometimes  it  means  devoted  by  a  vow."  This 
definition  does  not  cover  the  whole  connotation  of  taboo  as  it 
is  employed  at  the  present  day,  but  it  indicates  dearly  the 
non-moral  character  of  the  idea.  The  ordinary  usage  is  perhaps 
best  defined — the  statement  that  taboo  is  "  negative  magic," 
i.e,  abstinence  from  certain  acts,  in  order  that  undesired  magical 
results  may  not  follow;  in  this  sense  a  taboo  is  simply  a  ritual 
prohibition.  Properly  speaking  taboo  includes  only  (a)  the 
sacred  (or  unclean)  character  of  persons  or  things,  (6)  the  kind 
of  prohibition  which  results  from  this  character,  and  (c)  the 
sanctity  (or  uncleanness)  which  residts  ftom  a  violation  of  the 
prohibition.  The  converse  of  taboo  in  Polynesia  is  noa  and 
allied  forms,  which  mean  "  general  "  or  "  common  " ;  by  a  curious 
coincidence  noa  is  the  term  used  in  Central  Australia  to  express 
the  relation  of  persons  of  opposite  sexes  on  whose  intercourse 
there  is  no  restriction. 

3.  Classification. — Various  classes  of  taboo  in  the  wider  sense 
may  be  distinguished:  (i)  natural  or  direct,  the  result  of  mana 
(mysterious  power)  inherent  in  a  person  or  thing;  (ii.)  com- 
mum'cated  ot  indirect,  equally  the  result  of  mana,  but  (a) 
acquired  or  (6)  imposed  by  a  priest,  chief  or  other  person;  (iii.) 
intermediate,  where  both  factors  are  present,  as  in  the  appro- 
priation of  a  wife  to  her  husband.  These  three  classes  are  those 
of  taboo  proper.  The  term  taboo  is  also  applied  to  ritual  pro- 
hibitions of  a  different  nature;  but  its  use  in  these  senses  is 
better  avoided.  It  might  be  -argued  that  the  term  should  be 
extended  to  embrace  cases  in  which  the  sanction  of  the  pro- 
hibition is  the  creation  of  a  god  or  spirit,  i.e.  to  religious  inter- 
dictions as  distinguished  from  magical,  but  there  is  neither 
automatic  action  nor  contagion  in  such  a  case,  and  a  better 
term  for  it  is  Religious  interdiction. 

4.  Objects. — The  objects  of  taboo  are  many:  (i.)  direct  taboos 
aim  at  (a)  the  protection  of  important  persons — chiefs, 
priests,   &c. — and  things  against  harm;   {b)   the  safeguarding 
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of  the  weak — ^women,  children  and  common  people  generally — 
from  the  powerful  mane  (magical  influence)  of  chiefs  and  priests ; 
(c)  the  provision  against  the  dangers  incurred  by  handling  or 
coming  in  contact  with  corpses,  by  eating  certain  foods,  &c.; 
{d)  thp  guarding  the  chief  acts  of  life — ^birth,  initiation, 
marriage  and  sexual  functions,  &c.,  against  interference; 
(e)  the  securing  of  human  beings  against  the  wrath  or  power  of 
gods  and  spirits;  (J)  the  securing  of  unborn  infants  and  yoimg 
children,  who  stand  in  a  specially  sympathetic  relation  with 
one  or  both  parents,  from  the  consequences  of  certain  actions, 
and  more  especially  from  the  communication  of  qualities  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  certain  foods,  (ii.)  Taboos  are  imposed 
in  order  to  secure  against  thieves  the  property  of  an  individual, 
his  flelds,  toob,  &c. 

5.  Sanctions. — The  sanctions  of  taboo  may  be  (i.)  natural 
or  direct;  (u.)  social  or  indirect.  Natural  sanctions  are 
(o)  automatic,  where  the  punishment  of  the  offender  results 
from  the  operation  of  natural  laws  without  any  element  of 
volition,  just  as  some  kinds  of  magic  are  held  to  bring  about 
their  results  without  the  intervention  of  a  spirit;  (b)  animistic, 
where  the  penalty  results  from  the  wrath  of  a  god,  deceased 
human  being,  or  other  spirit.  The  motive  of  the  social  sanction 
is  ultimately  religious  or  magical,  but  the  penalties  incurred  by 
the  violator  of  a  taboo  are  social;  they  are  inflicted  by  other 
members  of  the  community,  firstly,  as  a  means  of  averting  the 
supernatural  sanctions,  which,  not  having  fallen  on  the  actual 
offender,  may  visit  his  innocent  fellows;  and  secondly,  as  a 
means  of  discouraging  other  offenders;  in  these  cases  the 
criminal  is  not  himself  taboo,  but,  thanks  to  his  manay  braves 
the  supernatural  consequences;  the  social  penalty  is  also 
inflicted  on  those  who,  like  mourners,  are  themselves  taboo  and 
refuse  to  take  steps  to  seclude  themselves,  in  defence  of  the 
commimity;  in  the  first  class  the  social  penalty  is  at  once 
repressive  and  prophylactic,  saving,  the  innocent  by  punishing 
the  guilty,  and  thus  averting  by  a  piaculum  the  vengeance  which 
would  otherwise  fall  somewhere;  in  the  second  the  penalty 
is  purely  repressive. 

The  violation  of  a  taboo  makes  the  offender  himself  taboo; 
other  penalties  are  not  unkown:  thus  a  man  who  partakes  of 
a  forbidden  animal  will  break  out  in  sores  or  the  animal  will 
reproduce  itself  within  him  and  devour  his  vitals.  Sometimes 
it  is  thought  that  the  penalty  falls  on  the  kinswomen  of  the 
offender  and  that  they  produce,  instead  of  children,  animab 
of  the  taboo  species.  In  Melanesia  burial-grounds  are  taboo, 
and  if  the  shadow  of  a  passer-by  falls  on  one,  this  entails  upon 
him  the  loss  of  his  soul;  sometimes  misfortune  is  held  to  dog 
the  footsteps  of  the  offender  in  this  life  and  the  next.  But 
in  some  of  these  cases  the  observer  who  reports  them  has  prob- 
ably confused  taboos  proper  with  negative  magic.  The  social 
sanctions  range  from  the  death  penalty  down  to  the  infliction 
of  a  fine  or  exaction  of  money  compensation;  the  Polynesian 
custom  of  despoiling  a  man  who  breaks  a  taboo  is  perhaps  a 
special  case  of  this  penalty,  but  the  practice  of  ceremonial 
plundering  cannot  always  be  so  explained,  and  may  perhaps  in 
this  case  too  be  capable  of  an  entirely  different  explanation. 

Possibly  the  savage  is  more  susceptible  to  suggestion  than 
civilized  man;  at  any  rate,  cases  are  not  unknown  in  which  the 
violation  of  a  taboo  has  been  followed  by  iUness  or  even  death, 
when  the  offender  discovers  his  error.  Not  unnaturally  rites 
of  purification  act  as  counter  suggestions  and  save  the  offender 
from  the  effects  of  his  erroneous  beliefs, 

6.  Mana, — In  the  case  of  automatic  taboos,  and  to  some 
extent  of  other  ritual  prohibitions,  the  penalties  for  violation 
are  unequal;  they  may  be  regarded  as  varying  with  the  relation 
between  the  mana  of  the  person  or  object  and  the  mana  of  the 
offender  against  the  prohibition.  In  the  words  of  Dr  R.  H. 
Codrington,  mana  "  is  a  power  or  influence,  not  physical  and 
in  a  way  supernatural;  but  it  shows  itself  in  phj'sical  force 
or  in  any  kind  of  power  or  excellence  which  a  man  possesses. 
This  mana  is  not  fixed  in  anything,  and  can  be  conveyed  in 
almost  anything;  but  spirits,  whether  disembodied  souls  or 
supernatural  (i.e.  non-human)  beings,  have  it  and  can  impart 


it;  and  it  essentially  belongs  to  personal  beings  to  originate  it, 
though  it  may  act  through  the  medium  of  water,  or  a  stone 
or  a  bone  "  (cf.  the  suhman  of  West  Africa,  in  Fetishism). 
Persons  or  things  which  are  regarded  as  taboo  may  be  compared 
to  objects  charged  with  electricity;  they  are  the  seat  of  a 
tremendous  power  which  is  transmissible  by  contact,  and  may 
be  liberated  with  destructive  effect  if  the  organisms  which 
provoke  its  discharge  are  too  weak  to  resist  it;  the  result  of  a 
violation  of  a  taboo  depends  partly  on  the  strength  of  the 
magical  influence  inherent  in  the  taboo  object  or  person,  partly 
on  the  strength  of  the  opposing  mana  of  the  violator  of  the 
taboo.  Thus,  kings  and  chiefs  are  possessed  of  great  power, 
and  it  is  death  for  their  subjects  to  address  them  directly; 
but  a  minister  or  other  person  of  greater  mana  than  common 
can  approach  them  imharmed,  and  can  in  turn  be  approached 
by  their  inferiors  without  risk.  The  burial-place  is  often  taboo 
for  the  common  people,  save  when  they  are  actually  engaged 
in  funeral  rites;  but  the  sorcerer,  thanks  to  his  indwelling 
power,  can  resist  the  deadly  influences  which  would  destroy 
the  conunon  folk,  and  may  enter  a  cemetery  for  ritual  or  other 
purposes.  So  too  indirect  taboos  depend  for  their  strength 
on  the  mana  of  him  who  imposes  them;  if  it  is  a  chief  or  a 
priest,  they  are  more  powerful  than  those  imposed  by  a  common 
person.  The  m>ana  of  the  priest,  or  chief,  does  not  depend  on 
his  position;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  thanks  to  his  mana  that 
he  has  risen  above  the  common  herd. 

7.  Transmissibility. — ^It  is  characteristic  of  taboo  proper 
that  it  is  transmissible;  as  a  logical  corollary  of  this  idea, 
acquired  taboo  may  be  thrown  off  by  suitable  magical  or  puri- 
ficatory ceremonies;  the  mourner,  or  he  who  takes  part  in 
funeral  ceremonies;  was  perhaps  at  the  outset  regarded  as  a 
person  charged  with  death-dealing  power,  and  fear  of  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  may  well  have  been  secondary;  however  this  may 
be,  we  can  distinguish  taboos,  the  violation  of  which  charges 
with  suf>ematural  power  the  human  being  who  violates  them, 
thus  rendering  him  directly  dangerous  to  the  commimity,  from 
ritual  prohibitions  the  violation  of  which  makes  him  an  outcast, 
not  as  himself  dangerous,  but  as  a  person  obnoxious  to  the  gods. 
The  ritual  prohibitions  of  pregnancy,  and  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  the  parents  during  the  early  childhood  of  their  offspring, 
are  not  taboos  proper;  though  they  are  transmissible,  they  do 
not  depend  on  the  transmission  of  an  undifferentiated  mana; 
what  the  parents  seek  to  avoid  b  often  the  transmission  of 
specific  qualities,  conceived  as  inherent  in  certain  animals, 
e.g.  cowardice  in  the  hare,  slowness  in  the  tortoise;  the  animal 
is  not  necessarily  in  any  sense  sacred,  nor  are  the  parents,  if 
they  disregard  the  prohibition,  liable  to  any  penalty,  direct 
or  indirect;  neither  they  nor  the  child  are  rendered  taboo  by 
any  violation;  finally,  save  that  the  child  acquires  its  qualities 
by  a  sympathetic  process,  the  abstinence  of  the  parents  is 
correlative  to  the  converse  operation  of  eating  an  animal  or 
otherwise  acquiring  by  a  magical  process  the  good  qualities 
inherent  in  anything. 

8.  Duration  of  Taboos,  Imposition,  and  Abrogation, — Taboo 
is  properly  sanctity  and  the  kind  of  interdict  which  it  entrains; 
by  a  transference  of  meaning  it  is  sometimes  used  of  a  period 
of  time  during  which  ritual  prohibitions  of  a  religious  nature 
are  enforced;  these  periods  were  proclaimed  in  Polynesia  on 
important  occasions  and  sometimes  lasted  for  many  years;  they 
may  be  termed  interdicts.  Many  persons  and  things  are  per- 
manently taboo;  among  them  may  be  mentioned  kings  and 
chiefs,  the  property  of  dead  persons  and,  a  fortiori,  their  bodies 
or  anything  in  contact  with  them.  Other  taboos  are  temporary. 
Temporary  direct  taboos,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  may  be 
removed  by  a  process  of  desacralization  or  of  purification.  Thus, 
new  crops  are  frequently  taboo  till  the  chief  has  partaken  of 
them;  his  mana  enables  him  to  run  risks  which  would  be  fatal 
to  ordinary  people,  and  the  crops  thus  desacralized  become  free 
to  all;  perhaps,  however,  we  may  regard  the  practice  as  a  case 
of  sacralization,  in  which  the  chief,  like  a  sacrificing  priest, 
acquires  special  sanctity,  and  in  so  doing  fortifies  his  people 
by  a  sympathetic  process  against  supernatural  dangers.     A 
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new-bom  child  may  also  make  the  crops  noay  just  as  it  may 
remove  the  taboo  from  a  temporarily  affected  person. 

In  the  Tonga  Islands  a  person  who  became  taboo  by  touching 
a  chief  or  his  property  had  to  put  away  his  sacred  character, 
before  he  was  allowed  to  make  use  of  his  lands,  by  touching 
the  soles  of  a  higher  chief's  feet  and  washing  in  water.  Strangers 
before  penetrating  into  a  village,  priests  after  a  sacrifice,  warriors, 
women  after  child-birth,  at  puberty,  the  menstrual  period,  &c., 
must  submit  to  lustration.  Sometimes  the  purification  was 
effected  by  Inhaling  the  sacred  contagion;  in  New  Zealand  a 
chief  who  touched  his  own  head  had  to  apply  his  fingers  to  his 
iK)se  and  snuff  up  the  sanctity  abstracted  from  his  head.  In 
other  cases  mere  lapse  of  time  suffices  to  cause  the  removal  of 
a  taboo;  in  Melanesia,  where  taboos  are  largely  animistic, 
mourners  go  away  for  some  months  VJxd  on  their  return  are  free 
from  taboo,  the  explanation « given  being  that  the  spirit  has 
got  tired  of  waiting  for  them. 

Indirect  taboos  are  imposed  in  various  ways,  aivd  unless  they 
are  removed  may  be  as  permanent  as  direct  taboos,  save  that 
the  death  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  imposed  must  result 
in  their  abrogation.  In  Polynesia  a  general  taboo  was  imposed 
by  proclamation;  a  chief  might  also  taboo  particular  objects 
to  his  own  use  by  naming  them  after  a  part  of  his  person;  more 
permanent  was  the  taboo  imposed  by  touching  an  object,  but 
this  too  could  be  removed  by  proper  ceremonies.  In  Melanesia, 
corresponding  to  the  animistic  character  of  tambu,  a  method  of 
imposing  taboo  is  to  mention  the  name  of  some  spirit. 

Taboo  objects  were  marked  in  various  ways:  a  piece  of  white 
cloth,  a  bunch  of  leaves,  a  bimdle  of  branches  (in  Melanesia) 
painted  red  and  white,  a  stick  with  dry  leaves^  are  among  the 
methods  in  common  use;  in  Samoa  one  mark  of  a  taboo  was 
to  set  up  the  image  of  a  shark;  in  New  Zealand  it  sufficed  to 
give  a  chop  with  an  axe  to  make  a  tree  taboo.  Particular  taboos 
thus  imposed  seem  to  be  abrogated  by  the  declaration  of  the 
person  who  imposes  them;  on  the  other  hand,  he,  no  less  than 
others,  is  bound  by  the  taboo  until  it  is  abrogated. 

9.  Taboo  and  the  Evolution  of  PunishmefU. — Penal  codes  may 
be  largely,  if  not  wholly,  traced  to  religious  sources  of  whicli 
taboo  is  certainly  one;  the  violatioi^  of  any  taboo  may  imperil 
the  life  or  health  of  other  members  of  the  community  besides 
the  offender;  it  calls  for  measures  intended  to  discourage  others, 
as  well  as  for  steps  to  avert  the  immediate  evil;  if  a  taboo 
imposed  by  a  chief  is  disregarded,  not  only  has  his  authority 
been  set  at  nought,  but  he,  and  in  the  Second  place,  other 
members  of  the  community  may  suffer  if  the  real  offender 
gets  off  scot  free,  thanks  to  the  mana  which  enables  him  to 
defy  supernatural  sanctions.  The  importance  of  this  in  the 
evolution  of  law  and  order  is  manifest;  for  whereas  a  chief 
would  not  intervene  to  protect  the  property  of  an  individual 
simply  to  punish  what  we  regard  as  a  transgression,  he  is  bound 
to  do  so  when  a  taboo  is  broken.  That  the  taboo  may  be  of 
his  own  imposition  does  not  affect  the  question,  for  he  is  bound 
to  observe  it  himself,  a^d  conversely  may  suffer  supernatural 
penalties  when  it  is  violated  by  another.  JuBt  as  blood-guilti- 
ness may  be  wiped  out  by  composition,  the  violation  of  a  taboo 
may  be  atoned  for  by  a  money  payment  or  similar  consideration 
for  the  revocation  of  the  taboo;  this  compensation  seenis  to 
have  a  retrospective  effect,  and  thereby  removes  the  dangers 
brought  into  existencfe  by  the  violation'. 

10.  Taboo  and  Moral  Obligation. — In  proportion  as  a  taboo 
becomes  a  custom  and  its  sanctions  fall  into  the  background 
and  are  forgotten,  its  obligations  thus  transformed  are  one 
source  of  the  categorical  imperative,  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  which  is  that  it  is  non-ratipnal  and  instinctive.  We  are 
ignorant  of  the  origin  of  exogamy  and  the  prohibition  of  incest, 
the  sanctions  of  which  in  Australia  and  among  other  peoples 
of  low  culture  seem  to  be  purely  social,  for  as  a  rule  irregular 
marriages  seem  to  be  regarded  simply  as  offences  against  tribal 
morality;  if  the  rules  were  originally  of  the  nature  of  taboos, 
the  transformation  into  customs  must  have  been  very  early, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  rules  by  which  the  relations 
of  members  of  the  s^me  kin  are  regulated. . 


11.  Royal  and  Priestly  To^^s.— Among  people  ol  low  culture 
the  chief,  and  in  higher  cultures  the  kin^,  is  sometimes  held 
responsible  for  the  order  of  nature,  the  increase  of  the  crops, 
and  the  welfare  of  his  peoi^e  generally;  it  is  therefore  of  the 
highest  importance  that  nothing  should  diminish  or  perturb 
his  influence,  and,  as  a  logical  consequence,  the  life  of  the  king, 
and  to  a  less  degree  of  the  chief,  is  surrounded  with  a  compli- 
cated system  of  taboos  and  ritual  prohibitions.  Even  where 
this  idea  of  the  magician-king  or  chief  is  not  found,  his  position 
is  an  expression  of  the  more  powerful  mana  dwelling  within  him ; 
consequently  the  king  or  chief  may  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  common  folk,  for  fear  his  touch  should  blast  them,  as 
lightning  withers  the  life  of  the  oak.  We  can  usually  see  why 
a  king  or  chief  must  hold  aloof  from  those  whom  he  might  injure, 
but  it  b  not  always  easy  to  see  the  basic  idea  of  the  taboos,  if 
such  they  be,  which  aim  at  protecting  the  potentate,  or  ensuring 
his  due  regulation  <^  the  course  of  nature.  Some  African  kings 
may  not  see  the  sea;  another  may  not  lie  down  to  sleep;  in 
the  Mentawet  Islands  the  chief  will  die  who  during  an  interdict 
eats  at  the  same  time  as  common  people;  it  is  frequently  for- 
bidden to  see  the  king  partake  of  food.  At  a  further  stage 
of  evolution  these  taboos  degenerate  into  mere  rules  of  etiquette, 
the  violation  of  which  involves  the  punishment  of  the  offender, 
but  the  punishment  is  justified  on  formal  grounds  only.  In 
early  society  the  king  and  the  priest  often  stand  very  near 
together;  just  as  we  find  a  war  chief  and  a  peace  chief,  so  we 
meet  with  political  and  religious  sovereigns.  Sometimes  the 
political  king  is  $iso  the  priest  and  theiiefore  sacred;  the  web  of 
ritual  prohibition  woven  round  him  may  result  in  the  creation 
of  a  secular  authority  like  the  Tycooti  in  Japan,  who  can  rule 
the  st^te  without  reference  to  the  ceremonial  observances 
prescribed  for  the  nominal  sovereign.  Sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  priest  bears  the  title  of  king,  but  haa  lost  even  the 
shadow  of  political  power  and  is  free  to  perfwrn  his  priestly 
functions.  In  these,  however^  as  we  see  by  the  example  of  the 
flamen  dialis  at.  Rome,  or  the  kings  of  fire  and  water  in  Cam- 
bodlia,  he  is  stiU  hedged  round  by  manifold  restrictions  as  a 
person  who  must  be  protected  from  doing  hann  to  others  or 
suffering  harm  himself.  In  the  exercise  of  his  priestly  functions 
he  is  called  u|x>n  to  offer  saJcrifice,;  before  fulfilling  his  office 
he  is  often  required  to  submit  to  additional  ritual  prohibitions; 
his  personal  sanctity,  already  great,  is.  augmented,  and  his 
approach  to  the  sanctuary  facUitated.  Conversely,  the  sacrifice 
over,  he  periorms  lustral  rites,  in  part  to  free  himself  from 
the  taint  of  errors?  of  ritital,  but  also  to  desacralize  himself. 

12.  Funerary  and  AUied  Taboos, — Taboos  of  mourners,  widows, 
and  of  the  dead  are  common  all  the  world  over,  but  they  are 
especially  prominent  in  Melanesia.    These  are  explained  on  an 

'  animistic  h3rpothesis  as  due  to  the  fear  of  the  dead  man's 'spirit, 
but  we  seem  to  see  traces,  e,g,  in  Madagascar,  of  the  idea  that 
the  contagion  of  death  and  not  the  wrath  of  the  dead  is  the 
underlying  motive;  .for  it  is  not  dear  why  the  soul  of  a  dead 
kinsman  should  necessarily  be  hostile.  With  funerary  taboos 
may  !be  compared  taboos  of  warriors  both  on  and  after  an 
expedition,  taboos  of  hunters  during  the. chase  and  especially 
after  killing  a  dangax>tts  anitnal,  taboos^  of  cannibals,  and  on 
participants  in  all  other  ceremonies  which  involve  contact  with 
death  or  the  dead.  Temporary  sedition  ^and  lustration  before 
return  to  ordinary  life  areoMmnonly  prescribed  for  all  in  this 
category,  even  thougt  theiri' connexion  with  the  dead  be  no 
closer  than  id  implied  in  cxmsanguinity.  :The>.  property  of  the 
dead  man  is  commonly  burnt  or  deposited  with  him  in  the 
grave,  in  part  as  a  prote»ctiye  measure,  in  part  under  the  infliience 
of  belief  in  the  continuity  of  this  and  the  future  Mfe,  and  the 
need  of  supplying  him  with,  necessaries.  Burial  ground^  are 
avoided,  animals  or  plants  from  the  neighbourhood  are  not 
used  as  lo<>d«  FinaUy  the  name  of  the  dead  is  not  used,  partly 
for  fear  of  suinmoning  him  by  the  poorer  of. the  word,  but  partly 
also  from  a  conviction  that,  like  the  name  of  a  king  or  chid,  it 
is  too  h6ly  or  too  dangerous  for  common  use. 

13.  Taboos  of  the  Sick. — Both  disease  and  death  are  unnatural 
in  the  eyes  of  the  savage;  they  are  often  the  result  of  the  magic 
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of  Some  enemy;  but  they  may  also  be  the  result  of  an  infraction 
of  a  taboo.  Some  part  of  the  fimerary  taboos  may  perhaps  be 
referred  to  this  belief;  whatever  be  the  case  with  taboos  of 
the  dead,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  sick  are  secluded  or 
even  abandoned,  subjected  to  rites  of  purification  and  to  re- 
strictions of  various  sorts,  not  because  their  malady  is  con- 
tagious in  our  sense,  but  because  they  are  temporarily  taboo 
and  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  community.  The  sick  have 
imposed  on  them  curative  as  well  as  prophylactic  taboos;  in 
Madagascar  the  stm  is  said  to  "  die  "  when  it  sets;  therefore 
it  is  forbidden  to  a  sick  man  to  look  upon  it  as  it  goes  down. 

14.  Taboos  of  Women,  Sexual  Taboos,  Avoidance. — ^The  age  of 
puberty  is  especially  dangerous  for  both  sexes;  in  the  case  of 
a  woman  the  danger  is  not  so  much  for  herself  as  for  others, 
and  results  from  her  physiological  state;  this  danger  is  renewed 
with  each  successive  menstrual  period,  and  the  frequently  long 
seclusion  at  puberty  find^  a  parallel  in  the  universal  practice 
in  lower  stages  of  culture  of  separating  adult  females,  not  only 
from  males,  but  from  the  whole  of  the  community  at  such  periods. 
At  puberty  girls  are  confihed  for  months  or  even  years;  they 
may  not  see  the  sun  nor  touch  the  earth;  many  foods  are  for- 
bidden them,  and  special  costumes  are  prescribed  for  them,  as 
for  mourners.  The  expectant  mother  is  taboo  for  months  before 
the  birth  of  her  child,  and  her  disabilities  are  not  removed  for 
a  long  period  after  delivery.  Women  may  not  look  upon  the 
performance  of  rites  of  initiation  nor  of  secret  societies;  they 
may  not  eat  new  crops  in  New  Caledonia  till  long  after  the 
men  have  partaken  of  them;  they  may  often  not  approach 
the  men's  club-house.  Both  parents,  but  especially  the  mother, 
are  subjected  to  restrictions,  having  for  their  object  the  pre- 
servation of  the  health  of  the  unborn  or  newly  bom  child. 
Women  are  often  forbidden  to  eat  with  their  husbands;  nor 
may  they  share  his  labours,  especially  at  sea. 

The  relations  of  the  sexes  are  regulated  by  complicated  rules, 
but  they  are  not  necessarily  taboos.  In  the  first  place,  laws  of 
exogamy  and  similar  regulations  limit  the  field  of  choice;  even 
where  no  obstacle  on  this  side  is  present  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  is  often,  especially  at  first,  hedged  round  with  numberless 
interdictions  and  rites.  Connected  with  the  rules  of  exogamy 
are  the  customs  of  avoidance,  whkh  prescribe  that  a  man  may 
not  speak  to  nor  even  look  at  his  mother-in-law,  sometimes  also 
his  father-in-law,  daughter,  and  other  relatives;  in  like  manner 
the  wife  must  avoid  the  husband's  relatives,  and  the  brother 
may  often  not  speak  to  the  sister. 

15.  Other  Taboos. — ^Taboos  of  various  kinds  are  imposed  on 
strangers,  on  sorcerers,  and  on  children.  Certain  places  are 
taboo;  taboos  protect  the  crops  and  ensure  that  landmarks 
are  not  removed.  In  fact  the  number  of  taboos  is  so  great 
that  it  is  impossible  to  mention  them  in  detail. 

16.  Distribution. — Although  taboo  is  a  Polynesian  word  the 
institution  is  far  from  being  restricted  to  Oceania.  Similar 
prohibitions,  though  they  seldom  reached  the  Polynesian  level, 
are  found  in  America,  Africa,  and  especially  Madagascar,  North 
and  Central  Asia,  and  among  the  non-Aryan  tribes  of  India. 
But  taboo  and  its  survivals  are  not  oonfined  to  the  uncivilized. 

17.  Developments  of  Taboo.--^lt  would  be  remarkable  if  a 
feature  which  has  taken  such  deep  root,  in  the  custom  and 
belief  of  savage  and  barbarous  peoples  did  not  leave  a  marked 
impress  on  the  faiths  of  higher  cultures.  Just  as  the  gods  have 
become  moral  pari  passu  with  mankind,  so  the  ceremonially 
clean  has  become  the  physically  and  morally  clean,  the  pure 
has  become  the  moral,  and  taboo  has  changed  its  name  to 
holiness.  At  a  certain  point  in  evolution  the  notion  of  imclean, 
sometimes  positive  and  impl3ang  the  possession  of  dangerous 
properties,  sometimes  negative  ahd  connoting  no  more  than 
mere  absence  of  holiness,  which  is  in  this  case  indistinguishable 
from  mana,  becomes  a  prominent  element  in  religion.  At  a 
later  stage  and  as  a  result  of  the  greater  weight  attached  to 
morahty,  the  positive  uncleanness  falls  into  the  background, 
leaving  only  the  negatively  unclean,  the  unholy,  which  is  not 
in  itself  death-dealing,  but  may,  like  its  savage  analogue,  call 
down  on  the  community,  innocent  and  guilty  alike,  the  wrath 


of  higher  powers,  the  remedy  being,  not  so  much  the  punish- 
ment of  the  oflFender,  still  less  mere  physical  purification,  but 
their  moralized  analogues,  prayer,  fasting  and  repentance. 

18.  Among  the  Greeks. — The  general  word  for  taboo  among 
the  Greeks  in  &70S,  which  may  bear  the  sense  of  "  sacredness  " 
or  "  pollution  ";  derivatives  occur  in  the  same  meanings. 
Usually,  however,  the  notions  of  sacred  and  unclean  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  use  of  different  terms  from  this  root,  &yv6s 
for  sacred,  €^7175  for  unclean  or  accursed.  The  rules  of  the 
Greek  ayveia  (season  of  taboo)  do  not  differ  markedly  from 
those  of  the  Polynesian.  Corresponding  to  the  war-taboo  of 
Oceania  we  find  in  Homer  that  the  army  {Od.  xxiv.  81)  and  the 
sentinel  (//.  x.  56,  xxiv.  681)  are  sacred;  and  we  learn  from 
Plato  that  warriors  never  eat  fish,  from  which  indeed  there  was 
a  general  custom  of  abstinence  except  under  the  pressure  of 
famine.  The  epithets  Up6s,  3?o$,  &c.,  which  may  point  to 
beliefs  similar  to  those  of  Polynesia,  are  applied  to  chiefs  and 
kings,  and  further  to  the  swineherd,  thus  suggesting  that  the 
pig,  which  bore  a  mixed  reputation  for  holiness  and  uncleanness 
(ceremonial)  both  in  Egypt  and  west  Asia,  was  similarly  re- 
garded in  Greece. 

19.  Among  the  Romans. — The  term  for  taboo  is  sacer;  any 
one  who  removed  a  landmark  became  sacer  and  was  outlawed, 
any  citizen  having  the  right  to  kill  him.  Consecratio  capitis  et 
bonorum  was  the  term  for  devotion  to  the  nether  gods.  The 
fiamen  dialis  and  his  wife  were  hedged  in  by  a  perfect  network 
of  ritual  prohibitions;  he  might  not  ride  upon  nor  even  touch 
a  horse;  his  eyes  might  not  fall  on  an  army  under  arms;  he 
might  not  walk  under  a  vine;  he  might  not  name  a  goat,  raw 
meat,  beans,  ivy,  a  dog,  and  so  on;  his  hair  might  be  cut  only 
by  a  freeman;  he  might  not  touch  a  corpse.  The  flaminica 
might  not  comb  her  hair  at  certain  festivals;  she  was  taboo 
(feriata)  after  hearing  thunder  till  she  had  purified  herself  by  a 
sacrifice.     The  Roman  feriae  were  periods  of  taboo. 

20.  Among  the  Jews. — The  Hebrew  for  holy  is  ^  which 
means  "  separated,  cut  off,"  while  its  correlative  ^  means 
"  open  for  common  use  ";  another  sense  of  sacer  is  conveyed 
by  Dn?t  "accursed,  devoted  to  destruction."  Holiness  is 
transmissible  by  contact  (Ezek.  xliv.  19,  xlvi.  20;  Ex.  xxix.  37; 
Lev.  vi.  27).  It  is  distinct  from  purity  in  the  moral  sense;  the 
names  of  the  hieroduli  dt^I?  and  hierodula  rtnhp  are 
connected  with  the  word  «Hp.  Taboo  among  the  Jews 
are:  (i)  things  connected  with  Jehovah,  his  name  is  holy  and 
terrible;  his  arm  is  holy;  holy  places  are  taboo  (see  SanCTUAHY); 
the  ark  is  actively  dangerous,  and  Uzzah,  no  less  than  the  men 
of  Bethsbemesh,  pays  the  penalty  for  too  nearly  approaching 
it;  (2)  the  Nazarite  might  not  partake  of  certain  foods,  nor 
touch  a  dead  body  nor  shave  his  head,  which  was  specially 
sacred;  (3)  in  fact  any  one  who  touched  a  dead  body  was 
unclean  and  could  communicate  his  uncleanness  to  others; 
(4)  the  birth  of  a  child  made  the  mother  taboo;  she  was  required 
to  purify  hierself ;  (5)  leprosy,  menstruation,  and  sexual  functions 
generally  occasioned  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  uncleanness; 
and  warriors,  who  were  taboo  on  a  campaign,  were  required 
to  observe  continence;  (6)  certain  foods  were  taboo,  and  the 
uncleanness  might  be  communicated  to  an  earthen  vessel, 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,,  would  be  broken,  like  a 
pot  in  Polynesia;  (7)  the  use  of  iron  was  forbidden  in  the 
construction  of  the  temple;  (8)  a  field  sown  with  different  kinds 
of  herbs  "  becomes  holy  ";  and  (9)  bystanders  are  warned  not 
to  approach  a  heathen  rite,  lest  they  be  "  sanctified  ";  (10)  to 
the  Polynesian  interdicts,  often  termed  taboos,  corresponded 
certain  periods  of  time,  such  as  the  Sabbath  and  the  Jubilee 
year,  but  these  are  not  connected  with  taboo  proper. 

Bibliography.— For  the  definition  of  taboo  see  E.  Ttegear,  Maori 
Comparative  Diaionar:f,  s.v.  On  the  Polynesian  taboo  see  Waitz- 
Gerland,  Anthropologie  der  Naiur-Volker,  vi,  343-363  and  the 
authorities  there  quoted;  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches^  iv.  385, 
sq.  of  the  2nd  ed.;  Turner,  Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia,  p.  294  sq.; 
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see  Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  pp.  33-42,  57-59,  191-193.  225-238  254, 
«59.  263-265,  344-351,  &c.  On  Madagascar  see  v.  Gennep,  Tabou 
€t  toUmistnei  for  the  Jews  see  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  ii. 
38.  3941  iv.  825.  For  the  Semites  see  Robertson  Smith,  Religion  of 
the  SemiteSt  passim.  For  a  general  discussion  of  taboo  see  Marillier, 
loc.  cit.,  V.  Gennep,  do.  For  sexual  taboos  see  Crawley,  Mystic 
Rose,  and  in  Joum.  Anth,  Inst.  xxiv.  116,  219,  430.  For  taboos  of 
commensality  .pee  Crawley  in  FollzLore,  vi.  130.  See  also  Hubert 
and  Mauss  in  Ann^e  Socioiogjique,  ii.  29;-! 38  on  sacrifice;  and  vii. 
108,  on  mana ;  Durkheim,  ib^  1. 38-70  on  incest  and  exogamy ;  Mauss 
in  Revue  de  Vkistoire  des  religions,  xxxv.  49-60  on  taboo  and  penal 
law;  J.  G.  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  i.  297-464  on  royal  and  pnestly 
taboos,  also  iii.  1-134,  201-236,  463-467;  J.  Tuchmann,  articles  on 
"  La  Fascination  "  in  MSlusine,  1881 ,  &c. ;  J.  G.  Frazer,  on  burial  rites, 
in  Joum.  Anth.  Inst.,  xv.  64  sq.  For  punty  and  holiness  in  the  Old 
Testament  see  Baudissin,  SPudien,  ii.  3-142;  for  mana  see  Inter- 
nationales  ArchwfUr  Etknographie,  vii.  232.  (N.  W.  T.) 

TABOR,  a  town  in  western  Bohemia,  on  the  Francis- Joseph 
railway,  104  kilometres  from  Prague.  Pop.  (1908)  10,703. . 
It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  govemmoit  district  and  the  seat  of 
a  provincial  law-court,  and  also  of  an  industrial  school.  The 
town  was  founded  in  1420  by  the  more  advanced  party  of  the 
church-reformers  or  Hussites,  who,  as  it  became  their  centre, 
soon  began  to  be  known  as  the  Taborites.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  sunmiit  of  an  isolated  hill  separated  from  the 
surrounding  country  by  the  Luznice  stream  and  by  an  extensive 
pond,  to  which  the  Hussites  gave  the  biblical  name  of  Jordan. 
The  historical  importance  of  the  city  of  Tabor  only  ceased 
when  it  was  captured  by  King  George  of  PodSbrad  in  1452. 
Though  a  large  part  of  the  ancient  fortifications  has  recently 
been  demolished,  Tabor; — or  Hradiste  Hory  Tabor,  the  castle 
of  the  Tabor  Hill,  as  it  was  called  in  the  Hussite  period — ^has 
still  preserved  many  memorials  of  its  past  fame.  In  the  centre 
of  the  city  is  the  market-place  {rynk).  Only  very  narrow 
streets  lead  to  it,  to  render  the  approach  to  it  more  difficult  in 
time  of  war.  In  the  centre  of  the  market-place  is  the  statue  of 
2i2ka,  the  greatest  of  the  Taborite  leaders.  Here  also  is  the 
diaconal  church,  built  in  1516  in  the  style  of  the  Bohemian 
Renaissance,  and  the  town  hall,  in  connexion  with  which  a 
museum  has  been  founded,  which  contains  interesting  memorials 
of  the  Hussite  period.  Some  parts  of  the  ancient  fortifications 
and  the  very  ancient  Kotnov  tower  also  still  exist. 

See  Thir,  HradisU  Hory  Tabor  (1895). 

TABRIZ,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Azerbaijan  in  Persia, 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Aji  Chai,  "  Bitter  River,"  at  an 
elevation  of  4400  ft.  in  38**  4'  N.,  46®  18'  E.  Based  on  a 
census  taken  in  187 1  the  population  of  Tabriz  was  in  1881 
estimated  at  165,000,  and  is  now  said  to  be  about  200,000. 

The  popular  etymology  of  the  name  Tabriz  from  toft  =  fever, 
rfe=pourer  away  (verb,  rikhtan  =  po\ix  away,  flow;  German 
riesdn?),  hence  "fever-destroying,"  4s  erroneous  and  was 
invented  in  modem  times.  It  is  related  that  Zobeideh,  the  wife 
of  Harun-al-Rashid,  founded  the  town  in  791  after  recovering 
there  from  fever,  but  the  earlier  chronicles  give  no  support  to 
this  statement,  and  it  is  nowhere  recorded  that  Zobeideh  ever 
visited  Azerbaijan,  and  the  name  Tabriz  was  known  many 
centuries  before  her  time.  In  1842  Hammer-Purgstall  correctly 
explained  the  name  as  meaning  the  "warm-flowing"  (/a&  = 
warm,  same  root  as  tep  in  "  tepid  ")  from  some  warm  mineral 
springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  compared  it  with  the  synony- 
mous Teplitz  in  Bohemia.  In  old  Armenian  histories  the  name 
is  Tavresh,  which  means  the  same.  The  popular  pronunciation 
to  and  tau  for  tab  has  given  rise  to  the'  spellings  Toris  and  Tauris 
met  with  in  older  travellers  and  used  even  now. 

Overlooking  the  valley  on  the  N.E.  and  N.  are  bold  bare  rocks, 
while  to  the  S.  rises  the  majestic  cone  of  Sahand  (12,000  ft.). 
The  town  possesses  few  buildings  of  note,  and  of  the  extensive 
niiiis  few  merit  attention.  The  ark;  or  dtadel,  in  the  south- 
west extremity  of  the  city,  now  used  as  an  arsenal,  is  a  noble 
building  of  burnt  brick  with  mighty  walls  and  a  tower  120  ft.  in 
height.  Among  the  ruins  of  old  Tabriz  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Mongol  king,  Ghazan  Khan  (i  295-1304),  in  a  quarter  opce  known 
as  Shanb  (generally  pronounced  Sham  and  Sham)  i  Ghazan,  is 
no  longer  to  be  distinguished  except  as  part  of  a  huge  tumulus. 
ThS  great  shanb  (Cupola  or  dome)  and  other  buildings  erected 


by  Ghazan  have  also  disappeared.  They  stood  about  a  m.  S.W. 
from  the  modem  town,  but  far  within  the  original  boundaries. 
The  "  spacious  arches  of  stone  and  other  vestiges  of  departed 
majesty,"  with  which  Ker  Porter  found  it  surrounded  in  18 18, 
were  possibly  remains  of  the  college  (medresseh)  and  monastery 
(zaviek)  where  Ibn  Batflta  found  shelter  during  his  visit  to  the 
locality.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
Masjed  i  Jehan  Shah,  commonly  known  as  the  Masjed  i  Kebud, 
or  "  Blue  Mosque,"  frotn  the  blue  glazed  tiles  which  cover  its 
walls.  It  was  built  by  Jehan  Shah  of  the  Kara  Kuyunli,  or 
Black  Sheep  dynasty  (1437-1467).*  Tabriz  is  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  most  healthy  cities  in  Persia. 

Tabriz  was  for  a  long  period  the  emporium  for  the  trade  of 
Persia  on  the  west,  but  sinc«  the  opening  of  the  railway  through 
the  Caucasus  and  greater  facilities  for  transport  on  the  Caspian, 
much  of  its  trade  with  Russia  has  been  diverted  to  Astara  and 
Resht,  while  the  insecurity  on  the  Tabriz-Trebizond  route  since 
1878  has  diverted  much  conunerce  to  the  Bagdad  road.  Accord- 
ing to  consular  reports  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports 
which  passed  through  the  Tabriz  custom-house  during  the  years 
1867-73  averaged  £593,800  and  £1,226,660  (total  for  the  year, 
£1,820,460);  the  averages  for  the  six  years  1893-9  ^^re 
£212,880  and  £544,530.  There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  these 
values  were  considerably  understated.  For  the  year  i898r-9 
the  present  writer  obtained  figures  directly  from  the  books  kept 
by  the  custom-house  official  at  Tabriz,  and  although,  as  this 
official  informed  him,  some  important  items  had  not  been 
entered  at  all,  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  shown  in 
the  books  exceeded  that  of  the  consular  reports  by  about  10  per 
cent.  Since  that  time  the  customs  of  Azerbaijan  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  central  customs  department  under  Belgian 
officials,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  trade  has  not  decreased. 
British,  Russian,  French,  Turkish  and  Austrian  consulates  and  a 
few  European  commercial  firms  are  established  at  Tabriz;  there 
are  also  post  and  telegraph  offices.  Tabriz  has  suffered  much 
from  earthquakes,  notably  in  858,  1042  and  1721,  each  time 
with  almost  complete  destruction  of  the  city.  (A.  H.-S.) 

TABULARIUM  {tahula,  board,  picture,  also  archives,  records) y 
the  architectural  term  given  to  the  Record  office  in  ancient  Rome, 
which  was  buih  by  Q.  Lutstius  Catulus,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Cimbri.  It  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Forum  Romanum, 
and  its  great  corridor,  220  ft.  long,  raised  50  ft.  above  the  forum 
on  a  massive  substructure,  is  still  partly  preserved.  This 
corridor  was  lighted  through  a  series  of  arches  divided  by  semi- 
detached columns  of  the  Doric  order,  the  earliest  example  of 
this  class  of  decoration,  which  in  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  the 
Colosseum,  and  all  the  great  amphitheatres  throughout  the 
Roman  empire  constituted  the  decorative  treatment  of  the  wall 
surface  and  gave  scale  to  the  structure.  Traces  of  an  upper  cor- 
ridor with  semi-detached  columns  of  the  Ionic  order  have  been 
found  in  the  Tabularium,  but  this  structure  was  much  changed 
in  the  13th  century,  when  the  Palace  of  the  Senators  was  built. 

TACHEOMETRT  (from  Gr.  raxi'^,  quick;  iskrpov,  a  measure), 
a  system  of  rapid  surveying,  by  which  the  positions,  both 
horizontal  and  vertical,  of  points  on  the  earth's  sicrface  relatively 
to  one  another  are  determined  without  using  a  chain  or  tape 
or  a  separate  levelling  instrument.  The  ordinary  methods  of 
surveying  with  a  theodolite,  chain,  and  leveljing  instrument 
(see  Surveying)  are  fairly  satisfactory  when  the  ground  is 
pretty  dear  of  obstructions  and  not  very  precipitous,  but  it 
becomes  extremely  cmnbrous  when  the  ground  is  much  covered 
with  bush,  or  broken  up  by  ravines.  Chain  measurements  are 
then  both  slow  and  liable  to  considerable  error;  the  levelling, 
too,  is  carried  on  at  great  disadvantage  in  point  of  speed/though 
without  serious  loss  of  accuracy.  These  diffiyculties  led  to  the 
introduction  of  tacheometry,  in  which,  instead  of  the  pole 
formerly  employed  to  mark  a  point,  a  staff  similar  to  a  level  staff 
is  Used.  This  is  marked  with  heights  from  the  foot,  and  is  gradu- 
ated according  to  the  form  of  tacheometer  in  use.  The  azimuth 
angle  is  determined  as  formerly.     The  horizontal  distance  is 

^This  mosque  is  populariy  attributed  to  Ghazan  Khan  (end  of 
13th  century). 
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inferred  either  from  the  vertical  angle  included  between  two 
weil-de£u:ied  points  on  the  staff  and  the  known  distance  between 
them,  or  by  readings  of  the  staff  indicated  by  two  fixed  wires 
in  the  diaphragm  of  the  telescope.  The  difference  of  height  is 
computed  from  the  angle  of  depression  or  elevation  of  a  fixed 
point  on  the  staff  and  the  horizontal  distance  already  obtained. 
Thus  all  the  measurements  requisite  to  locate  a  point  both  verti- 
cally and  horizontally  with  reference  to  the  point  where  the 
tacheometer  is  centred  are  determined  by  an  observer  at  the 
instrument  without  any  assistance  beyond  that  of  a  man  to 
hold  the  staff. 

The  simplest  system  of  tacheometry  employs  a  theodolite  with- 
out additions  of  any  kind,  and  the  horizontal  and  vertical  distances 

are  obtained  from  the  angles  of  depression  or  elevation  of 
SaMea$0  two  well-defined  points  on  a  staff  at  known  heights  from 
methodn      the  foot,  the  stan  being  held  vertically.    In  fig.  i  let  T 

he  the  telescope  of  a  theodolite  centrecl  over  the  point  C, 
and  let  AB  be  the  staff  held  truly  vertical  on  the  ground  at  A.  Let 
P  and  P'  be  the  two  well-defined  marks  on  the  face  of  the  staff, 


Fig.  I. 

both  of  them  at  known  heights  above  A,  and  enclosing  a  distance 
FF'=^s  between  them.  Let  a  and  fi  be  the  measurra  andes  of 
elevation  of  P  and  P',  and  let  d  be  the  horizontal  distance  TM  of 
the  staff  from  the  theodolite,  and  h  the  height  PM  of  P  above  T. 
Then  since 

P'M  ^d  tan  fi  and  PM  ^d  tan  a, 
we  have  j«P'M-PM=d(tan^-tan  a). 


Therefore 


d  = 


tan  ^— tan  a' 


J  tan  g 
*tan/8— tana' 


If  TC,  the  height  of  the  rotation  axis  of  the  telescope  above  the 
eround,  ^q,  and  if  AP=»^,  then  the  height  of  A  above  C  is  h-p^q. 
If,-  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  number  of  points  are  determined 
from  one  station  of  the  theodolite^  and  hi,  hi,  ht,  &c.,  be  the 
values  of  h  for  the  different  points  Ai,  Aj,  Ai,  &c.,  then  the 
difference  of  level  of  Ai  and  Aj  will  be  hi-ku  that  of  Ai  and 
As  will  be  hr-hu  and  so  on.  To  ensure  the  essential  condition 
that  the  staff  is  held  vertical,  it  is  usually  provided  with  a 
small  circular  spirit-level,  and  the  staff-holder  must  always 
keep  the  bubble  in  the  centre  of  its  run.  No  graduation 
of  the  staff  is  required  beyond  two  well-defined  black  lines 
across  the  white  face  at  P  and  P',  but  the  marks  can  be 
very  usefully  supplemented  by  wings  fastened  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  staff,  havine  their  tops  at  right  angles  to  the 
staff,^  at  the  same  height  as  the  points  P  and  P',  and 
forming  a  continuation  of  the  black  lines.  A  convenient  0\ 
length  for  the  staff  is  12  ft.,  with  the  point  P  2  ft,  from 
the  foot,  and  the  point  P  at  the  top  of  the  staff,  so  that 
5  « 10  ft. 

With  the  above  arrangement  the  staff  can  easily  be  read 
with  a  5-inch  theodolite  at  half  a  mile  distance.  But  while  it 
is  frequently  very  useful  to  determine  approximately  points 
a  long  way  off,  the  determinations  will  not  be  nearly  so 
accurate  as  those  .of  near  points.  Thus  suppose  that  the 
distance  of  the  staff  is  d,  and  the  intercept  on  the  staff  is  5,  and 
suppose  that  the  personal  and  instrumental  error  is  5a  (a  being 
the  angle  subtended  by  s  at  the  telescope) ;  then  since 

s     d(4i_       s    _     T-htan»tt      d{d)         i-h^Vrf*  _    i. .     ^ 

Therefore  6d,  the  distance  error,  is  given  by  the  equation 
5(/=»-«a(j*-|-(l')/5.  But  at  distances  of  3  chains  or  more  s*  will 
be  very  snail  compared  with  d*  and  may  be  neglected,  so  that 
6d  =  -^.(T/j.  Since  ^a  may^  be  considered  as  constant  for  all  distances 
where  the  staff  can  be  distinctly  read,  the  distance  error  increases  as 
the  square  of  the  distance.  With  small  theodolites,  where  special  care 
has  not  been  given  to  the  graduating  and  reading  of  the  vertical  circle, 
9a  will  probably  amount  to  about  20^  At  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
excellent  work  can  be  done.  In  carrying  on  a  traverse  line  by  this 
method  with  stations  10  or  12  chains  apart,,  the  theodolite  beine  set  up 
at  jjoints  about  midway  between  the  stations,  the  probable  distance 
error  in  a  mile  is  about  3 J  ft.,  and  the  probable  level  error  about  4  in. 
In  25  mUeu  these  probable  errors  would  correspond  to  about  18  ft. 
and  20  in.  respectively.    This  system  of  tacheometry  is  well  adapted 


for  distant  readings,  and  from  the  great  simplicity  of  the  observations 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  errors  in  the  held.  But  the  reduction 
work  is  rather  heavier  than  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  tacheometers 
described  below.  Since  the  accuracy  of  the  method  depends 
entirely  u{)on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  vertical  angles  are 
measured,  it  is  advisable  that  the  vertical  circle  should  be  as  large 
as  possible,  very  finely  and  accurately  divided,  and  fitted  with  good 
verniers  and  microscopes. 

In  Eckhold's  omnimeter  the  vertical  circle  of  the  theodolite  is  dis- 
pensed with,  and  a  saving  of  reduction  work  is  effected  by  reading, 
not  the  vertical  angles  themselves,  but  the  tangents  of  the  angles. 

In  the  Ziegler-Ha^er  tacheograph  the  tangents  are  read  not 
horizontally  but  vertically,  and  the  arrangement  is  as  follows: — 
In  fig.  2  O  is  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  telescope;  mn  is  the  axial 
line  of  a  steel  bolt,  which  carries  on  its  top  a  knife-edge,  on  which 
the  telescope  rests  by  means  of  an  asate  plate.  The  bolt  is  carried 
by  a  slide  in  which  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  a  micrometer  screw 
fitted  with  a  graduated  head.  The  slide  plays  between  the  vertical 
cheeks  of  a  standard  rieidly  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  instrument, 
and  it  can  be  raised  or  Towered  by  a  rack  and  pinion.  The  telescope, 
which  rests  on  the  knife-edge,  follows  the  movement  of  the  bolt. 
The  slide  carries  on  one  side  a  vernier  by  which  to  read  the  divisions 
on  a  scale  fixed  to  one  of  the  vertical  legs  of  the  standard,  and  the 
zero  point  o  of  the  scale  is  the  point  where  the  horizontal  plane 
through  O  cuts  the  scale  when  the  plane-table  or  upper  plate  of  the 
theodolite  is  truly  level.  The  scale  is  graduated  in  divisions,  each 
of  which  is  the  jhith  part  of  the  distance  Oo,  or  h.  The  head  of  the 
micrometer  screw  which  raises  or  lowers  the  steel  bolt  in  the  slide  is 
graduated  with  a  zero  mark  and  with  marks  corresponding  to  a 
vertical  movement  of  the  knife-edge  of  T>Ty*»  ijiK  &c.  The  instru ment 
is  used  as  follows:— Let  AB  be  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  BC 
a  staff  held  vertically  at  B,  and  let  CB  be  produced  to  meet  the 
horizontal  line  through  O  in  M.  Let  the  head  of  the  micrometer 
screw  be  turned  till  the  zero  division  is  exactly  under  the  pointer. 
Let  p  be  the  zero  division  on  the  staff,  and  let  the  slide  and  bolt 
be  raised  by  the  rack  and  pinion  movement  till  the  axis  of  the 
telescope  is  directed  towards  p.  Let  v  be  the  point  where  the  line 
Op  cuts  mn,  and  let  the  tangent  reading  ov  be  taken  on  the  scale. 
Then  let  the  telescope  be  lowered  by  the  micrometer  screw  in  the 
slide  till  the  division  on  the  head  of  the  screw  marked  i  is  exactly 
under  the  pointer;  the  knife-edge  of  the  bolt  has  then  been  lowered 
through  a  distance  vt  equal  to  h/ioo.  Let  Q  be  the  point  on  the  staff 
where  the  line  0/  cuts  it,  and  let  the  reaoing  at  g  be  taken.  Then 
since  the  triangles  between  O  and  mn  and  O  and  CM  are  similar 
to  each  other,  and  vt  is  j^trth  of  Oo,  therefore  pq  will  be  ^jsth 
of  OM,  or  OM«iooX^.  This  ^ves  the  horizontal  distance 
of  the  staff  from  O,  and  the  vertical  distance  ^M  of  p  above 
O  is  OM  tan  MO/>=OMXw/Oo,  and  since  ov  has  been  read  in 


Fig.  2. 

parts  of  which  Oo  contains  100,  the  distance  pM  is  readily  obtained^ 
If  the  difference  of  elevation  of  B  and  A  be  required,  the  height 
pM  must  be  reduced  by  pB  and  increased  by  OA,  both  known 
(Quantities.  By  this  arrangement  the  reduction  work  of  the  observa- 
tions is  rendered  extremely  simple,  and  can  readily  be  performed 
in  the  held.  I'he  instrument  is  well  adapted  for  use  with  the  plane- 
table. 

Tacheometers  in  which  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  staff  from 
the  telescope  is  deduced  from  the  readings  of  the  staff  indicated 
by  two  fixed  wires  in  the  diaphragm  of  the  telescope  will 
now  be  considered.  In  fig.  3  BC  is  a  diaphragm  fixed 
in  a  tube  having  fine  horizontal  wires  at  B  and  C.  Let 
the  end  E  of  the  tube  be  closed  by  a  disk  which  has  a  minute  hole  at 
E,  to  which  the  eye  can  be  applied.  If  P  and  D  be  the  points  on  a 
vertical  staff  at  which  the  lines  EB  and  EC  are  observeci  to  cut  the 
staff,  so  that  the  intercept  PD  is  known,  then  from  similar  triangles 
ED  =  (ECfBC)PD,  and  since  EC  and  BC  are  constant,  ED  varies  as 
PD.  If,  for  instance,  PD  has  a  certain  observed  value  when  the  staff 
is  held  at  a  certain  distance  ED,  and  has  exactly  half  that  value 
when  the  staff  is  held  at  another  distance  ED',  then  the  distance 
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ED'  is  one-half  of  the  distance  ED,  and  so  on  in  propoitioo.  The 
distance  ED  can  be  instantly  inferred  from  the  readings  of  the  staff, 
if  the  latter  be  suitably  graduated.  If,  for  example,  it  be  desired 
to  know  the  distance  ED  in  yards,  and  by  construction  the  pro- 
portion EC/BC  «» 50,  then  the  intercept  on  the  staff  at  i  yard  from 
£  would  be  «\>th  of  a  yard,  or  72  inch,  the  intercept  at  2  yards  from 
E  would  be  2X'72  inches,  and  so  on.  If  therefore  the  staff  be 
graduated  with  divisions  of  -72  inch,  and  the  intercept  be  45  of 
such  divisions,  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  distance  of  the  staff 
from  E  was  45  >'ards.  The  constant  proportion  EC/BC  can  be 
checked  by  measuring  100  yards  from  E  and  observing  whether 


Fig.  3. 

the  intercept  is  exactly  100  divisions  or  not.  If  it  is  not,  the  wire 
diaphragm  must  be  shifted  in  the  tube  until  it  is.  In  figs.  3«  4,  5 
and  6  the  distances  are  deduced  from  the  readings  of  a  central 
wire  in  the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope  and  of  a  wire  above  it,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity.  The  usual  arrangement  is  to  fit  the  diaphragm 
with  a  central  wire  and  with  one  or  two  wires  above  and  below  it 
at  equal  distances  from  the  central  wire.  The  vertical  angle  of 
depression  or  elevation  is  fixed  by  directing  the  central  wire  to  a 
well-defined  division  on  the  staff,  and  the  distance  of  the  staff  is 
inferred  from  the  readings  given  by  the  corresponding  wires  above 
and  below  the  central  wire. 

The  elementary  form  of  tacheometer  given  above  illustrates 
the  general  principle  of  the  class  of  tacheometers  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  as  leading  up  to  the  practical  'form,  in  which  the 
staff  is  viewed  with  a  telescojpe  mounted  in  the  manner  of  a  theo- 
dolite. The  simplest  form  is  Reichenbach*s  tacheometer,  which 
may  be  investigated  as  follows:^ — In  fig.  4  let  A  be  the  object  glass 
by  which  an  image  of  the  staff  ST  is  formed  at  HK.  The  wire 
diaphragm  is  moved  in  the  tube  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  image. 


and  vertical  diatanoes  of  the  staff  from  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
telescope  are  found  thus:— la  fig.  5  let  ST  be  the  observed 
intercept  on  the  staff  when  the  telescope  is  inclined  at  an 
angle  a  to  the  horizontal.  Draw  TS'  at  right  angles  to  OT. 
The  angle  TS'S  will  be  very  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  STS'  may  be 
taken  as  e^ual  to  a.  If  there  were  n  gradfiiatioas  (each  corresponding 
to  I  yard  m  distance)  in  ST,  there  woald  be  n  coft  a  giadUations  in 
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and  the  image  and  wires  are  viewed  with  an  eye^piece  (not  shown) 
in  the  usual  way.  Let  O  be  the  point  where  the  vertical  axis  of 
the  instrument  cuts  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  the  instrument  beine 
centred  over  a  peg,  from  which  the  distanc^e  to  the  staff  is  requirecl. 
The  object  glass  (of  focal  lenjjth  -/)  is  at  a  distance  c  from  O.  Let 
AT««  and  AH«=v,  and  the  angle  SAT«HAK-tf.  Then  if  i  be 
the  height  of  the  image  HK,  t—r  tan  9.  Since  i/»*fi/i*«l//,  we 
have  v**--ufl{u^f),  and  hence  t ««/  tan  Bl(u^f).  Let  F  be  some 
point  on  AT  such  that  AF««  and  FT  *«=«'.  And  let  the  angle 
SFT=^.    Then  «=*«'+«  and  tan  B'^u'  tan  W(«' *+•«),  and  therefore 

**^fq^^Sqpj"  ^21"  ^■'sqf^r/^ft  4>;  and,  if  x«/,  ««/  tan  <l>. 

If  thereiore  the  point  F  be  taken  at  a  distance  /  from  the  object 
glass,  every  intercept  of  the  staff  for  positions  between  T 
and  F,  such  as  S'T',  ST',  &c.,  which  are  bounded  by  the 
line  FS,  and  for  which  consequently  $  is  the  same,  will  have 
the  same  height  of  image  at  the  diaphragm.  Conversely,  if 
K  be  a  wire  in  the  diaphragm  it  will  cut  the  image  of  the 
staff  for  all  positions  of  the  staff  between  T  and  F  m  points  ^ 
that  lie  on  the  line  FS.  Now  the  intercept  ST',  haif-u-ay 
between  F  and  T,  will  be  one-half  of  ST,  and  therefore  if 
the  reading  on  the  staff  indicated  by  the  wire  in  (question 
be  one-half  of  ST,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  position  of 
the  staff  is  half-way  between  F  and  T,  and  similarly  for 
other  distances.  If  the  distance  of  ST  from  O  is  required, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  a  quantity  f-\-c  must  be  added  to 
every  distance  from  F  determined  as  above. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  line  of  sight  AT  of  the  telescope 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  staff.    In  general  it  is  more  or  less  inclined 
to  the  staff,  which  is  almost  always  held  vertical,  and  the  horizontal 


S'T,  and  therefore  the  distance  of  the  staff  from  F,  as  inferred  from 
the  observed  number  of  graduations  in  ST,  must  be  multiplied  by 
cos  a  to  give  the  true  distance  FT.  Again  FN»FT  cos  a,  so  that 
the  distance  inferred  from  the  observ^  number  of  graduations  in 
ST  must  be  multiplied  by  cos^a  to  give  the  horizontal  'iistance  of 
F  from  T.  To  this  must  be  added  the  distance  OL=OF  cos  a» 
(J+c)  cos  a  to  get  the  horizontal  distance,  OM,  of  O  (the  vertical 
axis  of  the  instrument)  from  T.  This  value  of  OM  must  be  multi- 
plied by  tan  a  to  obtain  the  value  of  A,  the  vertical  distance  of  T 
from  O.  Tables  of  the  value  of  oos  a,  cos'  a,  and  tan  a  are  necessary 
to  facilitate  these  calculations. 

In  this  tacheometer  the  distances  as  inferred  from  the  readings 
of  the  staff  are  the  distances  of  the  staff  from  F  and  not  from  O. 
This  defect  was  remedied  by  Poito,  who  added  a  lens  (called  the 
afiallattic  lens)  to  the  telescope.    The  amncement  of.  the  telescope 
as  manufactured  by  Messrs    Troughton  and 
Simms,  is  as  follows :— In  fiff.  6  O  is  the  point 
where  the  vertical  aads  of  the  instrument  cuts 
the  axis  of  the  telescope.    The  object  glass  is 
fixed  at  a  distance  t  from  O,  and  the  anallattic 
lens  at  a  distance  d  from  the  object  glass. 
The  distances  c  and  d  are  chosen  to  suit  the 
constructive  conveniences  of  the  instrument. 
The  dia'phragm  at  K  is  movable  so  that  it 
can  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  image  of  the 
staff.    The  focal  length  /i  of  the  object  glass 
is  arbitrary,  and  the  focal  length  ft  of  the 
anallattic  lens  is  determined  from  an  equation 
of  condition  between  c,  d,  fi,  and  /t.     The 
image  of  the  ?taff  ST  would  be  formed  by  the 
object  glass  at  H,  at  a  distance  vi  from  the 
object  glass,  were  it. not  that  the  rays,  after 
passing  through  the  object  glass,  are  received 
by  the  anallattic  lens  and  the  image  of  the  staff  is  formed  at 
K  on  the  wire  diaphragm,  which  is  sad  in  the  tube  till  it  coincides 
with  the  position  of  the  image.    The  image  at  K  is  viewed  by  an 
eye-piece  m  the  usual  way.    Let  T  be  the  point  where  the  image 
of  the  staff  is  cut  by  the  central  wire  of  the  diaphragm,  and  S  the 
point  where  the  image  is  cut  by  one  of  the  outer  wires  of  the  dia- 
phragm.   If  e  and  ^  be  the  angles  subtended  by  ST  at  tne  object 
glass  and  at  the  point  O  respectively,    and  if  i  be  the  height  of 
the  image  at  K,  h  the  height  of  the  virtual  image  at  H.  then  by 
elementary  geometry  and  from  optical  considerations,  we  obtain 

Let  fj  be  made  such  that  cfi-(c-Kfi)  ((i— /j)*©.  the  equation  of 
condition  above  mentioned.    Then /t»ld(c-h/i)  -c/»j/(c+/i). 

And  <'-7:J^,-tan  »=^^^^+/;^-^A.  tan  4» 


Fig.  6. 


Therefore  all  the  readings  of  the  staff  which. would  be  gi^'en  by 
the  outer  wire  of  the  diaphragm  will  lie  on  thie  line  OS  (for  all  of 
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which  4^  is  the  same),  and  the  distance  from  O  along  OT  will  be 
proportional  to  the  reading  on  the  staff.  Thus  if  the  staff  be 
suitably  graduated,  the  distance  from  O  can  be  immediately  deduced 
from  the  reading.  Also,  as  before,  if  the  telescope  be  inclined  at  an 
angle  a  to  the  horizontal,  the  distance  OT  inferred  from  the  number 
of  graduations  in  ST  must  be  multiplied  by  cos*  a  to  give  the  horizontal 
distance  of  O  from  T,  and  the  horizontsu  distance  so  obtained  must 
be  multiplied  by  tan  a  to  obtain  the  vertical  distance  of  T  from  O. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  reduction  work  necessary  to  obtain 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  distances  produced  the  Wagner-Feu  nel 
tacheometer,  by  which  the  distances  can  be  read  directly  from  the 
instrument.  As  is  seen  from  fig.  7,  three  scales  are  provided,  to 
measure  the  inclined  distance,  the  horizontal  distance,  and  the 
vertical  distance  respectively.  All  three  are  arranged  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  plane  in  which  the  telescope  turns.  The  inclined 
scale  is  attached  to  the  telescope  exactly  parallel  to  its  line  of 
collimation,  and  moves  with  it.  The  horizontal  scale  is  fixedi  to 
the  upper  horizontal  plate  of  the  theodolite.  The  vertical  scale  is 
on  the  vertical  edee  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  which  can  be  slid 
along  on  the  top  of  the  horizontal  scale.  The  inclined  scale  carries 
a  slide  which  is  provided  with  two  verniers.  One  of  these  is  parallel 
to  the  inclined  scale,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  setting  off  on  the 
scale  (in  terms  of  the  divisions  on  the  scale)  the  inclined  distance 
of  the  staff  from  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  telescope.  The  other 
turns  on  a  pivot  whose  centre  is  accurately  in  the  edge  of  the  inclined 
scale  at  the  point  where  the  zero  division  of  the  inclined  vernier 


Fig.  7. 

cuts  the  edge,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  vertical  scale; 
it  can  be  turned  on  its  pivot  so  as  to  be  vertical^  whatever  may  be 
the  inclination  of  the  telescope.  Moreover,  since  the  ^  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  pivot  to  the  zero  of  the  vernier  is  always 
constant  and  known,  the  vertical  scale  can  be  graduated  so  that 
the  reading  of  the  vernier  gives  the  height  (in  terms  of  the  division 
on  the  scafe)  of  the  staff  alx)ve  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  telescope. 
The  horizontal  scale  attached  to  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  theodolite 
is  read  by  means  of  a  vernier  carried  by  the  triangle.  To  ascertain 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  distances  of  the  point  on  the  staff  which 
is  cut  by  the  middle  wire  in  the  diaphragm  of  the  telescope  from  the 
rotation  axis  of  the  telescope,  the  inclined  distance  of  the  point  on 
the  staff  is  read  by  meana  of  the  wires,  as  in  Porro*s  tacheometer. 
This  distance  (in  terms  of  the  divisions)  is  then  set  off  on  the  inclined 
scale  by  means  of  the  inclined  vernier,  and  the  vertical  scale  on  the 
triangle  is  moved  up  to  the  vertical  vernier,  which  is  adjusted  to 
its  edge.  With  proper  graduation  of  the  horizontal  anci  vertical 
scales  the  horizontal  and  vertical  distances  can  be  at  once  read  off 
on  the  scales.  This  method,  however,  requires  that  the  staff  be 
held  so  that  its  face  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight,  which  is 
more  troublesome  than  nolding  the  staff  vertical. 

Authorities. — Brough  on  "  Tacheometry,"  Proc,  InsL  C.E., 
vol.  xci.  Pierce  on  the  "  Use  of  the  Plane  Table,"  ibid.  vol.  xcii. 
Kennedy  on  the  **  Tacheometer."  ibid,  vol.  xcix.  Airy  on  the 
"  Probable  Errors  of  Surveying  by  Vertical  Angles^'*  ibid.  vol.  ci. 
Middleton  on  *'  Observations  in  Tacheometry,  '  tbid.  vol.  cxvi. 
Younp:  on  "  Surveying  with  the  Omnimeter,"  ibid.  vol.  cxvii. 
J.  Bndges  Lee  on  Photographic  Surveying,"  Trans.  Soc.  Engin.^ 
vol.  for  1899.  "  The  Ziegler-Hager  Tacheograph,"  Engineering, 
vol.  Ixv.  (W.  Ay.) 

TACHIENLU,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Sze-ch  'uen. 
It  is  the  great  tea  mart  for  Tibet,  and  from  Tachienlu  the  two 
trade-routes,  the  Gya  lam  and  the  Chang  lam,  diverge,  the 
former  to  Ladakh  and  the  latter  to  Kashgar. 


TACHYLYTES,  or  Tachylites  (from  Gr.  raxfe,  swift, 
\v€LVf  to  dissolve,  meaning  "  easily  fused,"  though  some  have 
erroneously  interpreted  it  as  "  easily  soluble  in  acids  "),  in 
petrology,  the  vitreous  forms  of  the  basic  igneous  rocks;  in 
other  words,  they  are  basaltic  obsidians.  They  are  black  in 
colour,  dark  brown  in  the  thinnest  sections,  with  a  resinous 
lustre  and  the  appearance  of  pitch,  often  more  or  less  vesicular 
and  sometimes  spherulitic.  They  are  very  brittle,  and  break 
down  readily  under  the  hammer.  Small  crystals  of  felspar  or 
of  olivine  are  sometimes  visible  in  them  with  the  unaided  eye. 
All  tachylytes  weather  rather  easily,  and  by  oxidation  of  their 
iron  become  dark  brown  or  red.  Three  modes  of  occurrence 
characterize  this  rock.  In  all  cases  they  are  found  nnder 
conditions  which  imply  rapid  cooling,  but  they  are  much  less 
common  than  acid  volcanic  glasses  (or  obsidians) ,  the  reason  being 
apparently  that  the  basic  rocks  have  a  stronger  tendency  to 
crystallize,  partly  because  they  are  more  liquid  and  the  molecules 
have  more  freedom  to  arrange  themselves  in  crystalline  order. 

The  fine  scoria  ashes  or  "  cinders "  thrown  out  by  basaltic 
volcanoes  are  often  spongy  masses  of  tachylyte  with  only  a  few 
larger  crystals  or  phenocrysts  imbedded  in  black  glass.  Such 
tadiylyte  bombs  and  scona  are  frequent  in  Iceland,  Auvergne, 
Stromboli,  Etna,  and  are  very  common  also  in  the  ash  beds  or  tuffs 
of  older  date,  such  as  occur  in  Skye,  Midlothian  and  Fife,  Derbyshire, 
and  elsewhere.  Basic  pumices  of  this  kind  are  exceedingly  wide- 
spread on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  either  dispersed  in  the  "  red  clay  *' 
and  other  deposits  or  forming  layers  coated  with  oxides  of  man- 

?:anese,  precipitated  on  them  from  the  sea  water.  These  tachylyte 
ragments,  which  are  usually  much  decomposed  by  the  oxidation 
and  hydration  of  their  ferrous  compounds,  have  taken  on  a  dark  red 
colour.  This  altered  basic  glass  is  known  as  **  palagonite  ";  con- 
centric bands  of  it  often  surround  kernels  of  unaltered  tachylyte, 
and  are  so  soft  that  they  are  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  In  the  pala- 
gonite the  minerals  also  are  decomposed,  and  are  represented  only 
by  pseudomorphs.  The  fresh  tachylyte  glass,  however,  often  con- 
tains lozenge-snaped  crystals  of  plagioclase  felspar  and  small  prisms 
of  augite  and  olivine,  but  all  these  minerals  very  frequently  occur 
mainly  as  microlites  or  as  beautiful  skeletal  growths  with  sharply- 
pointed  comers  or  ramifying  processes.  Palagonite  tuffs  are  found 
also  among  the  older  volcanic  rocks.  In  Iceland  a  broad  stifetch  of 
these  rocks,  described  as  "the  palagonite  formation,"  is  said  to 
cross  the  island  from  south-west  to  north-east.  Some  of  these  tuffs 
are  fossiliferous ;  others  are  intercalated  with  glacial  deposits. 
The  lavas  with  which  they  occur  are  mostly  ollviae-basalts, 
Palagonite  tuffs  are  found  in  Sicily,  the  Eifel,  Hungary,  Canary 
Islands,  &c. 

A  second  mode  of  occurrence  of  tachylyte  is  in  the  form  of  lava 
flows.  Basaltic  rocks  often  contain  a  small  amount  of  glassy 
ground-mass,  and  in  the  limburgites  this  becomes  more  important 
and  conspicuous,  but  vitreous  types  are  far  less  common  in  these 
than  in  the  acid  lavas.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  however,  the 
volcanoes  have  poured  out  vast  floods  of  black  basalt,  containing 
felspar,  augite,  olivine,  and  iron  ores  in  a  black  glassy  base.  They 
are  highly  licjuid  when  discharged,  and  the  rapid  cooling  which 
ensues  on  their  emergence  to  the  air  prevents  crystallization  taking 
place  completely.  Many  of  them  are  spongy  or  vesicular,  and  their 
upper  surfaces  are  often  exceedingly  rough  and  jagged,  while  at 
other  times  they  assume  rounded  wave-like  forms  on  solidification. 
Great  caves  are  found  where  the  crust  has  solidified  and  the  liauid 
interior  has  subsequently  flowed  away,  and  stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites of  black  tachylyte  adorn  the  roofs  and  floors.  On  section 
these  growths  show  usually  a  central  cavity  enclosed  by  walls  of  dark 
brown  glass  in  which  skeletons  and  microliths  of  augite,  olivine 
and  felspar  lie  imbedded.  From  the  crater  of  Kilauea  thin 
clouds  ot  steam  rise  constantly,  and  as  the  bubbles  of  vapour  are 
liberated  from  the  molten  rock  they  carry  into  the  air  with  them 
thin  fibres  of  basalt  which  solidify  at  once  and  assume  the  form  of 
tachylyte  threads.  Under  the  microscope  they  prove  to  be  nearly 
completely  glassy  with  small  circular  air  vesicles  sometimes  drawn 
out  to  long  tubes.  Only  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  glassy  basaltic 
lavas  of  this  kind  at  all  common. 

A  third  mode  of  occurrence  of  tachylyte  is  as  the  margins  and  thin 
offshoots  of  dikes  or  sills  of  basalt,  dolerite  and  diabase.  They  are 
sometimes  only  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  resembling  a  thin 
layer  of  pitch  or  tar  on  the  edge  of  a  crystalline  dolerite  dike,  but 
veins  several  inches  thick  are  sometimes  met  with.  In  these  situa- 
tions tachylyte  is  rarely  vesicular,  but  it  often  shows  very  pronounced 
fluxion  banding  accentuated  by  the  presence  of  rows  of  spherulites 
which  are  visible  as  dark  brown  rounded  si>ots.  The  spherulites 
have  a  distinct  radiate  structure  and  sometimes  exhibit  zones  of 
varying  colour.  The  non-spherulitic  glassy  pK>rtion  b  sometimes 
perfitic  and  these  rocks  are  always  brittle.  The  commonest  crystals 
are  olivine,  augite  and  felspar,  with  swarms  of  minute^  dusty  black 
erains  of  magnetite.  At  the  extreme  ed^es  the  glass  is  often  per- 
fectly free  from  crystalline  products,  but  it  merges  rapidly  into  the 
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ordinary  crystalline  dderite,  which  in  a  very  short  distance  may 
contain  no  vitreous  base  whatever.  The  spherulites  may  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  mass,  they  may  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  m  diameter 
and  are  occasionally  much  larger  than  this.  These  coarsely  spherulitic 
rocks  pass  over  into  the  varioiites  (^.tr.)  by  increasing  coarseness 
in  the  fibres  of  their  spherulites,  which  soon  become  recognizable 
as  needles  of  felspar  or  feathery  growths  of  augite.  The  ultimate 
product  of  decomposition  in  this  case  also  is  a  red  palagonitic 
substance,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  steam  cavities  the  tachylyte 
selvages  of  dikes  are  more  often  found  in  a  fresh  state  than  the 
basic  lapilli  in  ash-beds.  Many  occurrences  of  basaltic  pitchMjones 
have  been  reported  from  Skye,  Mull,  and  the  western  part  of  Scot- 
land; they  are  found  also  in  connexion  with  the  intrusive  dolerite 
sills  of  the  north  of  England  and  the  centre  of  Scotland.  In  the 
Saar  district  of  Germany  similar  rocks  occur,  some  of  which  have 
been  described  as  weisselbemtes  (from  Weisselberg). 

Other  localities  for  tachylytes  of  this  group  are  Nassau,  Silesia 
and  Sweden. 

The  chemical  composition  of  some  of  the  rocks  of  this  group  is 
indicated  by  the  analyses  given  below:— 


passage  of  his  Agricola,  describing  this  as  a  ''singularly  blessed 
time,"  but  the  hideous  reign  of  terror  had  stamped  itself  in- 
efface^bly  on  his  soul,  and  when  he  sat  down  to  write  his  History 
he  could  see  little  but  the  darkest  side  of  imperialism.  To 
his  friend  the  younger  Pliny  we  are  indebted  for  the  little  we 
know  about  his  later  life.  He  was  advanced  to  the  consulship 
in  97,  in  succession  to  a  highly  distinguished  man,  Verginius 
Rufus,  on  whom  be  delivered  in  the  senate  a  funeral  eulogy. 
In  99  he  was  associated  with  Pliny  in  the  prosecution  of  a  great 
political  offender,  Marius  Priscua,  under  whom  the  provincials 
of  Africa  had  suffered  grievous  wrongs.  The  prosecution  was 
successful,  and  both  Tacitus  and  Pliny  received  a  speciid  vote 
of  thanks  from  the  senate  for  their  conduct  of  the  case.  It 
would  seem  that  Tacitus  lived  to  the  close  of  Trajan's  reign,  as 
he  seems  ^  to  hint  at  that  emperor's  extension  of  the  empire 
by  his  successful  Eastern  campaigns  from  115  to  1x7.    Whether 
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TACITUS,  CORNELIUS  {c.  55-120),  Roman  historian.  Tacitus, 
who  ranks  beyond  dispute  in  the  highest  place  among  men 
of  letters  of  aU  ages,  lived  through  the  reigns  of  the  emperors 
Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian, 
Nerva  and  Trajan.  All  we  know  of  his  personal  histwy  is  from 
allusions  to  himself  in  his  own  works,  and  from  eleven  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  his  very  intimate  friend,  the  younger  Pliny. 
The  exact  year  of  his  birth  is  a  matter  of  inference,  bnt  it  may 
be  approximately  ^ed  near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Claudius^ 
Pliny  indeed,  though  himself  born  in  61  or  62,  speaks  of  Tacitus 
and  himself  as  being ''  much  of  an  age,"^  but  he  must  have  been 
some  years  junior  to  his  friend,  who  began,  he  tells  us,  his  o&cial 
life  under  Vespasian,*  no  doubt  as  quaestor,  and  presumably 
tribune  or  aedile  under  Titus  (80  or  81),  at  which  time  he  must 
have  been  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  least.  Of  his  family  an4 
birthplace  we  know  nothing  certain;  we  can  infer  nothing 
from  his  name  Cornelius,  which  was  then  very  widely  extended; 
but  the  fact  of  his  early  promotion  seems  to  point  to  respectable 
antecedents;  and  it  may  be  that  his  father  was  one  Cornelius 
Tacitus,  who  had  been  a  procurator  in  one  of  the  divisions  of 
Gaul,  to  ^hom  allusion  is  made  by  the  elder  Pliny  in  his  Natural 
History  (vii.  76).  But  it  is  all  matter  of  pure  conjecture,  as  it 
also  is  whether  his  "  praenomen  *'  was  Publius  or  Gains.  The 
most  interesting  facts  about  him  to  us  are  that  he  was  an  eminent 
pleader  at  the  Roman  bar,  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
"reign  of  terror"  during  the  last  three  years  of  Domitian, 
and  that  he  was  the  son-in-law  of  Julius  Agricola.  This  honour- 
able connexion,  which  testifies  to  his  high  moral  character,  may 
very  possibly  have  accelerated  his  promotion,  which  he  says' 
was  begun  by  Vespasian,  augmented  by  Titus,  and  still  further 
advanced  by  Domitian,  under  whom  we  find  him  presiding  as 
praetor  at  the  celebration  of  the  secular  games  in  88,  ai|d  a 
member  of  one  of  the  old  priestly  colleges,  to  which  good  family 
was  an  almost  indispensable  passport.  Next  year,  it  seems,  he 
left  Rome,  and  was  absent  till  93  on  some  provincial  business, 
and  it  is  possible  that  in  these  four  years  he  may  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Germany  and  its  peoples.  His  father-in- 
law  died  in  the  year  of  his  return  to  Rome.  In  the  concluding 
passage  of  his  Life  of  Agricola  he  tells  us  plainly  that  he  witnessed 
the  judicial  murders  of  many  of  Rome's  best  citizens  from  95 
to  96,  and  that  being  himself  a  senator  he  felt  almost  a  guilty 
complicity  in  them.  With  the  emperor  Nerva's  accession  his 
life  became  bright  and  prosperous,  and  so  it  continued  through 
the  reign  of  Nerva's  successor,  Trajan,  he  himself^  in  the  opening 
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he  outlived  Trajan  is  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  worth  noticing 
that  the  emperor  Tacitus  in  the  3rd  century  claimed  descent 
from  him,  and  directed  that  ten  copies  of  his  works  should  be 
made  every  year  and  deposited  in  the  public  libraries.  He  also 
had  a  tomb  built  to  his  memory,  which  was  destroyed  by  order 
of  Pope  Pius  V.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century. 
.  piiny,  as  we  see  clearly  from  several  passages  in  his  letters, 
had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  friend's  ability  and  worth.  He 
consults  him  about  a  school  which  he  thinks  of  establishing  at 
Comum  (Como),  his  birthplace,  and  asks  him  to  look  out  for 
suitable  teachers  and  professors.  And  he  pays'  him  the  high 
compliment,  "J  know  that  your  Histories  will  be  immortal, 
and  this  makes  me  the  more  anxious  that  may  name  should 
appear  in  them." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Tacitus's  remaining  works,  arranged 
in  their  probable  chronological  order,  which  may  be  approxi- 
mately inferred  from  internal  evidence; — (j)  the  Dialogue  on 
Orators f  about  76  or  77;  (2)  the  Life  of  Agricola,  97  or  98; 
(3)  the  Germany y  98,  published  probably  in  99;  (4)  the  Histories 
(Hisioriae),  completed  probably  by  115  or  116,  the  last  years  of 
Trajan's  reign  (he  must  have  been  at  work  on  them  for  many 
years);  (5)  the  Annals,  his  latest  work  probably,  written  in 
part  perhaps  along  with  the  Histories,  and  completed  sub- 
sequently to  Trajan's  reign,  which  he  may  very  well  have 
outlived. 

The  Dialogue  on  Orators  discusses,  in  the  form  of  a  conversation 
which  Tacitus  professes  to  have  heard  (as  a  young  man)  between 
some  eminent  men  at  the  Roman  bar,  the  causes  of  the  decay  of 
eloquence  under  the  empire.  There  are  some  interesting  remarks 
in  it  on  the  change  for  the  worse  that  had  takeQ  place  in  the 
education  of  Roman  lads.  The  style  of  the  Dialogue  is  far  more 
Ciceronian  than  that  of  Tacitus's  later  work,  and  critics  have 
attributed  it  to  Quintilian;  but  its  genuineness  is  now  generally 
accepted.  .  It  is  noticeable  that  the  mannerisms  of  Tacitus 
appear  to  develop  through  his  Hfetimei,  and  are  most  strongly 
marked  in  his  latest  books,  the  Annals. 

The  Life  of  Agricola,  short  as  it  is,  has  always  been  considered 
an  admirable  specimen  of  biography.  The  great  man  with  all 
his  grace  and  dignity  is  brought  vividly  before  us,  and  the  sketch 
we  have  of  the  history  of  our  island  under  the  Romaas  gives  a 
special  interest  to  this  little  work. 

The  Germany,  the  full  title  of  which  is  '*  Concerning  the 
geography,   the   manners   and   customs,   eaid   the   tribes   of 
Germany,"  describes  with  many  suggestive  hints  the  general 
<  Ann.  ii.  61 ;  iv.  4.  *  Bpp.  viL  33, 
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character  of  the  German  peoples,  and  dwells  particularly  on  their 
fierce  and  independent  spirit,  which  the  author  evidently  felt 
to  be  a  standing  menace  to  the  empire.  The  geography  is  its 
weak  point;  much  of  this  was  no  doubt  gathered  from  vague 
hearsay.  Tacitus  dwells  on  the  contrast  between  barbarian 
freedom  and  simplicity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  servility  and 
degeneracy  of  Roman  life  on  the  other. 

The  Histories,  as  (HiginaUy  composed  in  twelve  books,  brought 
the  history  of  the  empire  from  Galba  in  69  down  to  the  dose  of 
Domitian's  reign  in  97.  The  first  four  books,  and  a  small 
fragment  of  the  fifth,  giving  us  a  very  minute  account  of  the 
eventful  year  of  revolution,  69,  and  the  brief  reigns  of  Galba, 
Otho  and  Vitellius,  are  all  that  remain  to  us.  In  the  fragment 
of  the  fifth  book  we  have  a  curious  but  entirely  inaccurate 
account  of  the  Jewish  nation,  of  their  character,  customs  and 
religion,  from  a  cultivated  Roman's  point  of  view,  which  we  see 
at  once  was  a  strongly  prejudiced  one. 

The  Annals — a  title  for  which  there  is  no  ancient  authority, 
and  which  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  Tacitus  gave  dis- 
tinctively to  the  work — ^record  the  history  of  the  emperors  of 
the  Julian  line  from  Tiberius  to  Nero,  comprising  thus  a  period 
from  AJ).  14  to  68.  Of  these,  nine  books  have  come  down  to  us 
entire;  of  books  v.,  xi.  and  xvi.  we  have  but  fragments,  and 
the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Gaius  (Caligula),  the  first  six  years  of 
Claudius,  and  the  last  three^years  <rf  Nero  are  wanting.  Out 
of  a  period  of  fifty-four  years  we  thus  have  the  history  of  forty 
years. 

The  principal  MSS.  of  Tacitus  are  known  as  the  "first  ''and 
'*  second  "  Medicean— both  of  the  roth  or  nth  centuries.  The 
first  six  books  of  the  Annals  exist  nowhere  but  in  the  "  first 
Medicean  "  MS.,  and  an  attempt  was  made  in  1878  to  prove 
that  the  Annals  are  a  forgery  by  Poggio  Bracciolini,  an  Italian 
scholar  of  the  15th  century,  but  their  genuineness  is  confirmed 
by  their  agreement'  in  various  minute  details  with  coin^  and  in- 
scriptions discovered  since  that  period.  Moreover,  Ruodolphus, 
a  monk,  writing  in  the  9th  century,  shows  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  a  MS.  of  Tacitus  containing  at  least  the  two  first  books. 
Add  to  this  the  testimony  of  Jerome  that  Tacitus  wrote  in  thirty 
books  the  lives  of  the  Caesars  and  the.evidence  of  style,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  Annals  we  have  a  genuine  work  of 
Tacitus. 

Much  of  the  history  of  the  period  described  by  Mm,  especially 
of  the  earlier  Caesars,  must  have  been  obscure  and  locked  up 
with  the  emperor's  private  papers  and  memoranda.  As  we 
should  expect,  there  was  a  vast  amoimt  of  floating  gossip,  which 
an  historian  would  have  to  sift  and  utilize  as  best  he  might. 
Tadtus,  as  a  man  of  good  social  position,  no  doubt  had  access 
to  the  best  information,  and  must  have  talked  matters  over 
with  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day.  There  were  several 
writers  and  chroniclers,  whom  he  occasionally  cites  but  not  vfery 
often;  there  were  memoirs  of  distinguished  persons — those, 
for  example,  of  the  younger  Agrippina,  of  Thrasea,  and  Hel- 
viditfs.  There  were  several  collections  of  letters,  like  those  of 
the  younger  Pliny;  a  number,  too,  of  funeral  orations;  and  the 
"  acta  senatus  "  and  the  "  acta  populi  "  or  "  acta  diuma,"  the 
first  a  record  of  proceedings  in  the  senate,  the  latter  a  kind  of 
gazette  or  journal.  Thus  there  were  the  materials  for  history 
in  considerable  abimdance,  and  Tadtus  was  certainly  a  man 
who  knew  how  to  turn  them  to  good  account.  He  has  given 
us  a  striking,  and  on  the  whole  doubtless  a  true,  picture  of  the 
empire  in  the  1st  century.  The  rhetorical  tendency  which 
characterizes  the"  silver  age  "  of  Roman  literature,  gives  perhaps 
exaggerated  expression  to  his  undoubtedly  strong  sense  of  the 
badness  of  individual  emperors,  but  he  assuredly  wrote  with  a 
high  aim,  and  we  may  accept  Ms  own  account  of  it:  "  I  tegard' 
it  as  history's  highest  function  to  rescue  merit  from  oblivion, 
and  to  hold  up  as  a  terror  to  base  words  and  actions  the  repro- 
bation of  posterity."  He  is  convinced  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
age,  though  it  be  relieved  by  the  existence  of  truly  noble  virtues: 
and  he  connects  this  degeneracy  more  or  less  directly  with  the 

*  See  Introduction  to  vol.  1.  of  Fumeaux's  edition  of  the  Annals 
of  Tadtus,  QarendoQ  Press  Series,  1884.  '  Ann.  iii.  65. 


imperial  regime.  But  it  is  difficult  to  dogmatize  as  to  Tacitus's 
political  ideals.  He  is  primarily  concerned  rather  with  ethics 
than  with  politics;  though  he  may  feel  that  the  world  is  out 
of  joint — with  whatever  sentimental  sympathy  he  may  regard 
the  age  of  "liberty,"  and  admire  the  heroic  epoch  of  the 
republic — ^yethe  appears  to  realize  that  the  empire  is  a  practical 
necessity,  and  to  the  provinces  even  a  benefit.  Like  the  Stoics, 
with  whom  otherwise  he  has  little  in  common,  he  censures  rather 
individual  rulers  than  the  imperial  system.  But  "  the  key 
to  the  interpretation  of  Tadtus,"  it  has  been  well  said,'  "  is 
to  regard  him  as  a  moralist  rather  than  a  politician."  Perhaps 
the  strongest  work  in  the  Annals  and  Histories  is  the  delineation 
of  character. 

Tadtus  gives  us  no  certain  clue  to  his  religious  belief.  His 
expressions  of  opinion  about  the  government  of  the  universe 
are  difficult  to  recondle  with  each  other.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  strange  tinge  of  superstition  about  him,  and  he  could  not 
divest  himself  of  some  belief^  in  astrology  and  revelations  of 
the  future  through  omens  and  portents,  though  he  held  these 
were  often  misimderstood  and  misinterpreted  by  charlatans 
and  impostors.  On  the  whole  he  appears  to  have  inclined  to 
the  philosophical  theory  of  "  necessitarianism,"  that  every  man's 
future  is  fixied  from  his  birth;  but  we  must  not  fasten  on  hun 
any  particular  theory  of  the  world  or  of  the  universe.  Some- 
times he  speaks  as  a  believer  in  a  divine  overruling  Providence, 
and  we  may  say  confidently  that  with  the  Epicurean  doctrine 
he  had  no  sort  of  sympathy. 

Tadtus's  style  is  discussed  in  the  article  Latin  Lanctdage. 
Whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  on  it,  it  is  certainly  that  of 
a  man  of  genius,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  on 
the  studious  reader.  Tacitean  brevity  has  become  proverbial, 
and  with  this  are  closely  allied  an  occasional  obscurity  and  a 
rhetorical  affectation  which  his  warmest  admirers  must  admit. 
He  has  been  compared  to  Carlyle:  and  both  certainly  affect 
singularity  of  expression.  But  they  are  alike  only  in  the  brevity 
of  sentences;  and  the  brevity  of  Carlyle  is  not  that  of  an  artist 
in  epigram.  Tadtus  was  probably  never  a  popular  author; 
to  be  understood  and  appredated  he  must  be  read  again  and 
again,  or  the  point  of  some  of  his  acutest  remarks  will  be  quite 
missed. 

^  Tacitus  has  been  many  times  translated,  in  spite  of  the  very  great 
difficulty  of  the  task ;  the  number  of  versions  of  the  whole  or  part 
id  stated  as  393. 

Murphy's  translation  (we  should  call  it  a  paraphrase)  was  for  k>ng 
one  of  the  best  known;  it  was  published  early  in  the  19th  century. 
On  this  was  based  the  so-called  Oxford  translation,  published  by 
Bohn  in  a  revised  edition.  Messrs  Church  and  Brodnbb*s  transla- 
tion, and  Professor  Ramsav's  (1904)  (the  latter  of  Annals  i.-iv.) 
are  much  better.  The  best  Icnown  foreign  translation  is  Davanzati's 
(Italian),  printed  about  1600  and  frequently  re-published.  The 
French  versions  by  Louandre  and  Bumouf  (about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century)  are  also  good.  Among  the  very  numerous  modern 
commentanes,  the  most  important  are  Ruperti*s  (18^9);  Orelli's 
(18^9:  the  Histories,  Gemumia,  Agricola,  and  Dialogues  were 
revised  and  re-edited  by  Meiser  and  Andersen  between  1877  and 
1895);  Ritter's  (i86d);  Nipperdey's  (i87g);  Heraus's  (Histories, 
1885);  Furneaux's  (Annals,  i.-vi.,  1884;  xi.-xvi.,  1891;  Germania, 
1894);  Spooner's  (Histories,  1891).  The  last  two  editor!?'  intro- 
ductions are  particularly  useftlt.  Of  works  relating  to  Tacitean 
Latinity,  Draeger's  Syntax  und  StU  des  Tacitus  is  the  best. 

(W.J.  B.;A.D.G.). 

TACITUS,  MARCUS  CLAUDIUS,  Roman  ^nperor  from  the 
25th  of  September  a.d.  275  to  April  276,  was  a  native  of  Inter- 
amna  (Terni)  in  Umbria.  In  the  course  of  his  long  life  he  held 
various  dvil  offices,  including  that  of  consul  in  273,  with  universal 
respect.  Six  months  after  the  assassination  of  Aurdian  he  was 
chosen  by  the  senate  to  succeed  him,  and  the  choice  was  cordially 
ratified  by  the  army.  During  his  brief  reign  he  set  on  foot 
some  domestic  reforms,  and  sought  to  revive  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  but,  after  a  victory  over  the  Goths  in  Cilida,  he 
succumbed  to  hardship  and  fatigue  (or  was  slain  by  his  own 
soldiers)  at  Tyana  in  Cappadoda.  Tadtus,  besides  being  a 
man  of  immense  wealth  (which  he  bequeathed  to  the  state), 

•  Dill,  Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  Bk.  1.  ch.  i 
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had  oonsiderablfe  literary  ciihure,  and  was  proud  to  daim  descent 
from  the  historian,  whose  works  he  caused  to  be  transcribed  at 
the  pubKc  expense  and  placed  in  the  public  libraries.  Tadtus 
possessed  many  admirable  qualities,  but  his  gentle  character 
and  advanced  age  unfitted  him  for  the  throne  in  such  lawless 
times. 

See  Life  by  Vopiscus  in  Historiae  Augustae  Scriptores;  alsoEutro- 
piu9,  ix.  10  J  Aurelius  Victor,  Caesares,  36;  Zonaras  xii.  28;  H. 
Schiller,  Gesckichte  der  rdmischm  Kaiserzeitt  i.  1S83;  Pauiy-Wissowa, 
lUalencydopddie,  iiL  9871  ff. 

TACNA,  a  northern  province  of  Chile,  fn  dispute  with  Peru 
from  1893  onwards,  bounded  N.  by  Peru,  E.  by  Bolivia,  S.  by 
Tarapaca,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific.  Area,  9251  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1895)  24,160.  It  belongs  to  the  desert  region  of  the  Padfic 
coast,  and  is  valuable  because  of  its  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  some  imdevdoped  mineral  resources.  There  are  a  few 
fertile  spots  near  the  mountains,  where  mountain  streams  afFord 
irrigation  and  potable  water,  and  support  small  populations, 
but  in  general  Tacna  is  occupied  for  mining  purposes  only. 
None  of  its  streams  crosses  the  entire  width  of  the  province; 
they  are  all  lost  in  its  desert  sands.  The  cKmate  is  hot,  and 
earthquakes  are  frequent  and  sometimes  violent.  There  is 
one  railway  in  the  province,  running  from  the  dty  of  Tacna  to 
Arica  {q.v.)f  and  in  1910  another  from  Arica  to  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
was  tmder  construction  by  the  Chilean  government.  The  pro- 
vince consists  of  two  departments,  Tacna  and  Arica,  which 
once  fotmed  part  of  the  Peruvian  department  of  Moquegua.  Its 
capital  is  Ticna  (pop.  1895,  9418;  1902,  estimated  11,504), 
a  small  inland  town  48  m.  by  rail  from  Arica,  in  a  fertile  vaHey 
among  the  foothills  of  the  Andes.  Existence  is  made  possible  in 
this  oasis  by  a  small  mountain  stream,  also  caDed  Tacna,  which 
supports  a  scanty  vegetation.  The  town  owes  its  existence  to 
the  Bolivian  trade  from  La  Paz  and  Oruro,  and  is  the  residence 
of  a  number  6f  foreign  merchants.  Tacna  was  captured  by  a 
Chilean  force  under  General  Baquedano  on  the  27th  of  May  1880. 

At  the  dos6  of  the  war  between  Chile  and  Peru  (1879-1883), 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Ancon  (signed  by  representatives  of 
the  two  countries  on  the  20th  of  October  1883)  were  practically 
dictated  by  Chile,  and  by  one  of  the  provisions  the  Peruvian 
provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  were  to  be  occupied  and  exploited 
by  Chile  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  when  a  plebisdte  should  be 
taken  of  their  inhabitants  to  determine  whether  they  would 
remain  with  Chile  or  return  to  Peru,  the  country  acquiring  the 
two  provinces  in  this  manner  to  pay  the  other  $10,000,000. 
At  the  termination  of  the  period  Peru  wished  the  plebiscite  to 
be  left  to  the  original  poptilatioh,  while  Chile  wanted  it  to 
include  the  large  number  of  Chilean  labourers  sent  into  the 
province.  Chile  refused  to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration, 
and  it  remained  unsettled.  Meanwhile  Chile  expelled  the 
Peruvian  priests,  and  treated  the  province  more  like  a  conquered 
territorv  than  a  temporary  pledge. 

TAGOMA,  a  dty  and  sub-port  of  entry,  and  the  cotmty-seat 
of  Piercfe  county,  Washington,  U.S.A.,  on  Commencement  !Bay 
of  Puget  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  Puyallup  river,  about  80  m. 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  about  23  m.  S.S.W.  of  Seattle. 
Pop.  (1890)  36,006;  (1900)  37,714,  of  whom  11,032  were  foreign- 
bom  (induding  1603  Swedes,  1534  English-Canadians,  1474 
Norwegians,  1424  Germans,  arid  1323  English;  (1910,  U.S. 
census)  83,743.  Tacoma  is  served  by  the  Northern  Pacific, 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound,  and  the  Tacoma 
Eastern  railways;  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  railway 
operates  through  trains  to  and  from  Missouri  river  points  and 
Tao6ma,  over  the  Northern  Padfic  tracks,  which  are  also  used 
by  the  Great  Northern  and  Oregon  &  Washington  railways: 
There  is  electric  railway  connexion  with  Seattle.  Tacoma  is 
the  starting-point  of  steamship  lines  to  Alaska,  to  San  Frandsco, 
and  to  Seattle,  Port  Townsend,  Olympia,  Victoria,  and  other 
ports  on  Puget  Sound.  There  are  trans-oceanic  lines  to  Japan 
and  China,  to  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii,  and  to  London, 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  dty 
is  situated  on  an  excellent  harbour  and  has  25  m.  of  waterfront. 
From  the  tidelands  the  dty  site  slopes  gradually  to  a  plateau 


about  300  ft.  high,  commanding  fine  views?  of  Puget  Soun3**iH^ 
its  wooded  islands,  and  parts  of  the  Cascade  aLnd  CH3mipic  ranges. 
Tacoma  is  the  seat  of  Whitworth  College  (1890,  Presbyterian), 
the  University  of  Puget  Sound  (19^3,  Methodist  Episcopal), 
the  Annie  Wright  Seminary  (1884),  a  boarding  and  day  school 
for  girls,  and  the  Pacific  Lutheran  Academy  and  Business 
College.  The  Tacoma  High  School  has  an  excellent  stadium 
for  athletic  contests,  seating  25,000.  The  city  has  a  Carnegie 
library  (1899),  with  about  51,00a  volumes.  Among  other 
public  buildings  are  the  court  house,  the  dty  hall,  in  which  are 
the  rooms  of  the  State  Historical  Society  (organized,  1891; 
incorporated,  1897);  the  Federal  Building;  an  armoury;  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  several  fine  churches.  The  Ferry 
Museum,  founded  by  Clinton  P.  Ferry,  has  interesting  historic^ 
and  ethnological  collections.  In  191  o  the  dty  had  seven  public 
parks  (1120  acres),  induding  Point  Defiance,  a  thickly  wooded 
park  (about  640  acres^,  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  dty,  Wright 
Park,  in  which  is  the  Seymour  Conservatory.  Tacoma  is  a 
sub-port  of  entry  in  the  Puget  Sound  Customs  district  (of  which 
Port  Townsend  is  the  offidal  port),  which  is  second  only  to  Sati 
Frandsco  on  the  Padfic  coast  in  the  volume  of  fordgn  trade. 
The  city  has  a  large  jobbing  trade,  a  coal  supply  frorri  rich  de- 
posits in  Pierce  county,  and  abundant  water-power  fit)m  swift 
mount<ain  streams,  which  is  used  for  generating  electricity  for 
municipal  and  industrial  use.  In  1900  and  in  1905  Tacoma 
ranked  secdnd  among  the  dties  of  the  state  in  the  value  of 
factory  products.  Lead  smelting  and  refining  (by  one  establish- 
ment) was  the  most  important  industry  in  1905;  lumber,  timber 
and  planing  mill  products,  valued  at  $3,407,951,  were  produced 
in  that  year,  and  flour  and  grist  mill  products,  valued  at 
$2,293,587.  Other  important  manufactures  were  furniture, 
ships  and  boats,  railway  cars  (the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
Puget  Sound  and  the  Northern  Padfic  systems  having  shops 
here),  engines,  machinery,  shoes,  water  pipes,  preserves  and 
beer.  In  1905  the  total  value  of  the  factory  products  was 
$12,501,8x6,  an  increase  of  121-4%  ^ritt  1900.  The  assessed 
property  valuation  of  the  dty  in  1909  was  $54,226,2^61,  being 
about  42  %  of  the  actual  valuation. 

The  site  of  Tacoma  was  visited  by  Captain  George  Vancouver 
in  1792;  Commencement  Bay  was  surveyed  for  the  United 
States  government  by  Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes  in  1841,  and 
the  present  dty  was  founded  by  General  Morton  Matthew 
McCarver  in  1868  and  was  at  first  called  Commencement  City. 
That  name  was  soon  changed  to  Tacoma,  said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Ta-ho-nta  or  Ta-ho-bet,  Indian  terms  meaning  "  greatest  white 
peak,"  the  name  of  the  peak  (14,526  ft.),  also  called  Mt.  Rainier, 
about  50  m.  S.E.  of  the  dty.  General  McCarver's  original  plat 
includ«l  what  is  now  the  first  ward  of  the  dty,  and  is  called 
the  Old  Town.  In  1873  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  (com- 
pleted in  1887)  established  its  terminal  on  Commencement 
Bay,  and  named  it  New  Tacoma.  A  town  government'  was 
formed  in  1874,  the  place  became  the  county-seat  in  1880,  and 
in  1883  the  two  "  towns  "  were  consolidated  and  incorporated  as 
a  dty  imder  the  name  Tacoma.  In  1909  a  new  dty  charter 
was  adopted  under  which  the  dty  government  is  vested  in 
five  commissioners  (one  of  whom  acts  as  mayor),  each  in  charge 
of  a  dty  department. 

TACTICS  (Gr.  TaKrucff,  sc.  rkxvri,  from  rktrauv,  to  arrange 
in  order  of  battle).^  It  may  perhaps  seem  superfluous  at  the 
present  time  to  emphasise  the  distinction  between  strategy' 
and  tactics.  Moreover,  definitions  are  rarely  quite  satisfactory, 
for  they  can  seldom  be  perfectly  dear  and  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  comprehensive.  Yet,  since  it  is  necessary  that  the 
parties  to  any  discussion  should  have  some  common  starting- 
point,  it  will  be  as  well  to  begin  by  stating  exactly  tjrhat  is 
meant  to  be  induded  under  the  heading  of  this  artide. 

Strategy  {q,v.)  is  the  art  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  battle « 
on  terms  disadvantageous  to  him.     Combined,  or  to  use  the 
phraseology  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  "  grand  '*  tactics  are  the 

^  Unlike  the  French  tacltque,  the  German  Tdktik,  and  indeed 
all  other  forms,  the  English  word  is  invariably  treated  as  a  plural 
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methods  emf^oyed  for  hi»  destruction  by  a  force  of  all  arms, 
that  is,  of  infantry  (g,c.),  artillery  (q.v,)  and  cavabry  (q^v.). 
Each  of  these  possesses  a  power  peculiar  to  itself,  the  full 
development  of  which  depends  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon 
the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  other  two.  Now  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  only  force  which  can  ensure  this  co-operation, 
and  can  produce  harmonious  working  between  the  various 
components  of  that  complex  machine,  a  modern  army,  is  the 
will-power  of  the  supreme  commander.  It  is,  then,  the  sphere 
of  the  higher  commander  on  the  day  of  battle  which  is  generally 
expressed  by  the  term  "  combined  tactics,"  and  which  will  be 
dealt  with  in  this  article.  Yet  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
because  the  term  higher,  or  supreme,  commander  is  used  that 
the  theory  of  combined  tactics  may  be  safely  neglected  by  those 
soldiers  whose  ambitions  or  opportunities  do  not  seem  to  lead 
to  that  position.  In  the  British  Army  more  than 
oAsItt^  in  any  otherj  as  the  South  African  war  showed,  a 
comparatively  }\inior  Q&cex  may  at  any  moment  find 
himself  placed  in  command  of  a  mixed  force  of  all  arms,  without 
any  previous  practical  knowledge  of  how  it  should  be  handled.* 
It  will  not  then  be  possible  to  make  the  best  use  of  such 
opportunities  by  the  uneducated  light  of  nature,  and  such 
theoretical  knowledge  as  may  have  been  gleaned  from  books 
and  matured  by  thought  will  be  of  great  value. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  commander,  of  a  mixed 
force  should  know  exactly  the  powers  and  limitations  of  the 
units  under  his  control.  Should  he  not  be  a  master  of  his 
profession,  he  will  at  times  demand  more  from  his  subordinates 
than  they  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  perform;  at  other 
times  he  will  miss  his  chances  by  ignorance  of  their  capabilities. 
An  uneducated  commander  may  indeed  be  likened  to  an  in- 
different mechanic,  who  sometimes  places  an  undue  strain 
upon  the  engine  he  is  supposed  to  control,  and  sometimes  allows 
its  precious  powers  to  run  to  waste. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  stronger  reason  why  all  officers 
should  study  the  art. of  grand  tactics.  In  every  battle  situations 
arise  of  which  the  issue  is  decided  by  the  promptitude  and 
efficiency  of  the  co-operation  between  the  three  arms.  At  such 
moments,  an  officer  in  charge  of  a  battery  of  artillery,  or  of  a 
squadron  of  cavalry,  may  find  an  opportimity  of  rendering 
valuable  aid  to  his  own  infantry;  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
tactics  and  training  of  the  other  arms  may  then  be  essential, 
for  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  act  without  instructions 
from  superior  authority. 

But  although  the  importance  of  studying  tactics  may  be 
readily  allowed,  there  would  appear  to  be  considerable  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  conducting  that  study.  It 
is  often  confidently  asserted  that  tactics  cannot  be  learnt  from 
books;  and  in  support  of  this  theory  it  is  customary  to  adduce 
Napoleon's  well-known  statement  that  tactics  change  every 
ten  years.  But  if  we  examine  the  matter  more  closely,  it  will 
become  evident  that  the  changes  which  the  great  captain  had 
in  his  mind  were  those  of  formations,  due  principaUy  to  im- 
proved weapons,  rather,  than  of  the  principles  uf>on  which 
combined  tactics  are  based.  Indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise, for  military  history  furnishes  many  instances  of  great 
battles  which  have  been  fought  out  on  exactly  the  same  lines, 
although  separated  in  point  of  time  by  many  centuries.  The 
great  similarity  between  Rossbach  {q,v,),  Austerlitz  (q.v.)  and 
Salamanca  {q.v.)  has  often  been  quoted  since  Napoleon  first 
drew  attention  to  it,  but  a  great  deal  more  remarkable  and 
instructive  is  the  similarity  between  the  battle  on  the  Metaurus, 
which  dealt  the  final  blow  to  the  hopes  of  Carthage  in  Italy,  and 
Marlborough's  masterpiece,  the  battle  of  Ramillies  (q.v.).  In 
both  cases  the  battle  was  lost  through  faulty  dispositions  before 
it  had  been  begun.  In  both  cases  the  ultimate  loser 
ofmmm  ^^^  ^P  ^  position  behind  a  stream,  thereby  losing  his 
Atetoiy.  mobility  and  voluntarily  surrendering  the  initiative 
to  an  enemy  who  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  Precisely  the  same  error  was  committed  time  after  time 
by  the  Austrian  generals  who  fought  against  Frederick,  notably 
at  Leuthen  (see  Seven  Years'  War),  a  battle  closely  resembling 
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both  Ramillies  and  the  Metaurus.  Coming  to  a  later  date,  we 
find  the  same  error  committed,  with  of  course  precisely  the  same 
result,  in  Manchuria,  where  the  Russian  generals  repeatedly 
surrendered  the  initiative  to  their  enterprising  opponents,  and 
allowed  them  to  dictate  the  course  of  battle.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  understood  from  this  that  no  commander  should 
ever  stand  upon  the  defensive;  rather  it  is  meant  that  we 
should  learn  from  history  the  proper  method  of  doing  so.  This 
we  cannot  do  better  than  by  studying  Wellington's  battles  in 
the  Peninsula,  for  never  have  tactics  been  brought  to  higher 
perfection.  Although  frequently  compelled  to  adopt  the 
defensive,  he  never  surrendered  the  conduct  of  the  battle  to 
his  enemy.  Even  when  surprised  and  taken  at  great  disad- 
vantage by  Soult  at  Maya  (see  Peninsitlar  War),  it  can  be 
seen  how,  while  lesser  men  would  have  been  content  to  reinforce 
the  threatened  points,  Wellington's  one  thought  was  to  discover 
where  he  could  deal  the  most  effective  blow.  Nearly  a  hundred 
years  later  and  in  a  theatre  of  war  many  thousands  of  miles 
away,  a  very  similar  battle  was  fought  out  by  Kuropatkin  and 
Oyama,  though  on  a  vastly  greater  scale* 

But  history  teaches  us  more  than  the  methods  of  the  great 
captains;  for  from  it  we  may  learn  those  changes  which  have 
been  introduced  into  both  organization  and  tactics  by  the 
improved  weapons  which  science  has  placed  in  our  hands,  and 
thence  the  tactician  may  deduce  the  changes  of  the  future. 
Just  as  the  "  Old  Dessauer  "  foresaw  the  advantage  which  the 
iron  ramrod  would  give  to  the  Prussian  infantry,  and  as  Welling- 
ton perceived  that  improved  firearms  would  render  possible  the 
extended  lines  he  adopted,  so  may  the  great  generals  of  the 
future  learn  those  lessons  which  are  only  brought  home  to  others 
through  the  dire  ordeal  of  battle.  From  the  days  of  the  long-bow 
to  those  of  the  Lee-Metford  rifie,  the  changes  in  tactics  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  development  of  fire.  It 
is  therefore  only  natural  that  the  introduction  of 
small-bore  rifies,  quick-firing  artillery,  and  smokeless 
powder  should  have  revolutionized  many  of  our  ideas.  Before 
the  invention  of  the  breech-loader  and  the  rifled  cannon,  the 
three  arms  of  the  service  employed  very  different  methods  of 
combat.  The  infantry  depended  principally  on  the  bayonet, 
the  cavalry  on  the  lance  or  sabre,  the  artillery  on  fire.  Now 
there  is  practically  but  one  method  common  to  all  arms  whether 
in  attack  or  defence.  The  bayonet  and  the  sabre  still  have  their 
part  to  play;  but  in  almost  every  phase  of  the  combat  their 
importance  is  diminishing,  and  infantry  and  cavalry  must 
depend  more  and  more  upon  fire  to  compass  the  enemy's  over* 
throw.  All  the  preliminary  movement  and  manoeuvres  have 
but  one  end  in  view,  the  development  of  fire  in  greater  volume 
and  more  effectively  directed  than  that  of  the  opposing  force; 
for  it  is  *^  superiority  of  fire  "  that  prepares  the  ground  for  the 
final  decision. 

Side  by  side  with  the  improvement  in  firearms  there  has 
come  another  great  change  which,  on  the  continent  of  ]Btiiope 
at  all  events,  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  modern  tactics.  This 
is  the  improvement  in  communications,  which  has  alone  made 
it  possible  to  use  the  vast  numbers  with  which  great  battles 
have  recently  been  fought.  Without  railways  the  power 
which  universal  service  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  generals 
of  the  20th  century  could  never  have  been  fully  developed,  for 
the  men  could  neither  have  been  conveyed  to  the  theatre  of 
operations,  nor  could  they  have  been  fed  even  sup- 
posing they  had  been  got  there.  Now  all  this  is 
altered,  and  the  first  step  towards  the  attainmc^it 
of  superiority  of  fire  will  be  to  bring  as  many  men  as  possible 
on  to  the  field  of  battle;  the  second  step  will  be  to  place  them 
in  the  position  from  which  they  can  use  their  weapons  to  the 
very  best  advantage.  From  these  premises  it  is  not  difficult 
to  foresee  the  type  of  battle  which  will  prevail,  until  some  new 
discovery  changes  the  military  systems  of  the  world.  In  the 
future,  a9  in  the  past,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  strategist  to  mass 
superior  numbers  at  the  decisive  point;  but  so  soon  as  this  has 
been  effected  there  is  only  one  method  by  which  the  tactician 
will  be  able  to  follow  up  the  advantage.    That  is  by  bringing 
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more  rifles  into  action  than  his  opponent  is  able  to  do.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  enveloping  action  will  be  the  usual  form 
of  battle;  and  that  although  the  extent  of  front  may  not  always 
be  so  great,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged,  as  on  the 
battlefields  of  South  Africa  or  even  of  Manchuria,  the  general 
tendency  of  modpm  invention  will  undoubtedly  be  to  increase 
the  area  of  the  battlefield. 

If  then  we  ?je  right  in  supposing  that  the  front  of  an  army 
in  action  will  cover  many  miles  of  country,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  in  approaching  the  field  many  roads  will  be  used.  Here 
the  duties  of  the  cavalry  will  begin;  for  the  commander  who 
can  discover  earliest  the  approaches  by  which  the  flank  detach- 
ments of  his  opponent  are  moving,  is  obviously  in  the  best 
position  to  form  his  plans  for  envelopment*  Here  we  are 
CMvMhy  verging  upon  the  strategic  use  of  cavalry;  but  under 
modem  conditions  the  tactical  use  of  that  arm  is  almost 
merged  in  the  strategical  use.  No  doubt  it  has  always  been  the 
object  of  the  wise  commander  to  attain  his  enemy's  flank;  yet, 
since,  owing  to  the  increased  range  of  small-bore  rifles,  turning 
movements  like  those  which  formed  such  a  marked  feature  of 
Frederick  the  Great's  battles  can  no  longer  be  made  after  the 
infantry  troops  have  come  into  contact,  they  must  be  prepared 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  information  has  been  obtained.  More- 
over, nothing  must  be  left  to  chance,  for  it  can  hardly  be. denied 
that  if  the  battle  of  Gravelotte  were  to  be  fought  again  to-morrow, 
the  failure  to  locate  the  right  flank  of  the  French  army  would 
have  even  more  serious  consequences  than  were  actually  the 
case  (see  Metz:  Battles  of  1870).  Such  mistakes  can  only  be 
avoided  by  obtaining  good  information,  and  thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  chances  of  bringing  off  a  successful  converging 
attack  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  commander  who  is  best  served 
by  his  cavalry.  But,  as  the  opposing  forces  draw  near,  a 
gradual  change  comes  over  the  duties  of  the  mounted  arm,  for 
it  must  then  protect  the  troops  in  rear  from  observation,  so  that 
the  preparations  for  envelopment  may  be  concealed.  To  this 
end  the  occupation  of  points  of  tactical  vantage,  such  as  hills, 
woods  and  villages,  behind  which  the  main  army  can  deploy 
or  the  outflanking  coliunns  march  in  security,  becomes  its 
chief  aim.  In  the  next  stage,  i.e.,  when  one  or  other  army  is 
forced  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  reconnaissance  of  the  position 
held  will  be  the  duty  of  the  cavalry  of  the  attack. 

So  far  its  functions  are  clear  enough,  but  when  the  preparations 
for  the  infantry  attack  have  been  completed  we  have  practically 
nothing  to  guide  us.  Unfortunately  the  two  most  recent  wars, 
in  South  Africa  and  Manchuria,  have  taught  us  but  little  of  the 
handling  of  cavalry  in. battle.  In  South  Africa  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  Boers  gave  no  scope  for  cavalry  action; 
while  in  Manchuria,  the  theatre  of  operations  was  practically  a 
defile  between  the  mountains  and  the  Liao  river,  which  afforded 
no  room  for  manoeuvre.  With  regard  to  the  handling  of  cavalry 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  arms  there  is,  therefore,  more  room 
for  diversity  of  opinion  than  is  the  case  with  either  infantry  or 
artillery.  Time  alone  will  show  the  real  capabilities  of  the 
cavalry  of  to-day,  and  the  opening  battles  of  the  next  great 
campaign  in  Europe  will  bring  about  many  changes.  Meanwhile 
such  experience  as  we  have  to  guide  us  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  development  of  fire  has  rendered  cavalry,  even  when  highly 
trained  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  less  capable  of  acting  indepen- 
dently against  infantry  than  it  was  formerly.  Throughout  the 
war  in  Manchuria,  we  constantly  find  the  Russian  cavalry 
reconnaissance  checked  by  Japanese  infantry;  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  weak  Japanese  cavalry  closely  supported  by  infantry 
was  fairly  effective.  The  circumstances  were  of  course  peculiar, 
but  the  inference  appears  to  be  that  unsupported  mounted 
.  troops  cannot  be  expected  to  achieve  important  results  except 
when  acting  against  similar  bodies  of  the  enemy;  that  is  to 
say,  under  conditions  which  fall  outside  the  province  of  com- 
bined tactics.  Moreover,  since  well-posted  infantry  can  easily 
hold  in  check  ^eatly  superior  numbers  of  cavalry,  it  would 
certainly  seem  that  wide  tactical  movements,  intended  to 
threaten  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat,  are  more  likely  than  not  to 
result  in  prodigal  waste  of  strength.     This  being  the  case  it 
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would  seem  that  the  best  use  of  cavalry  on  the  battlefield  will 
be  on  the  flanks  of ,  and  in  close  touch  with,  the  infantry,  where 
each  arm  can  render  support  to  the  other.  On  the  defensive 
the  tactical  acrion  of  cavalry  is  not  less  important  than  on  the 
offensive.  Accompanied  and  strengthened  by  horse  artillery 
it  may  occupy  tactical  points  either  on  the  flanks  of  the  main 
position  or  thrown  out  well  to  the  front-  Aided  by  smokeless 
powder,  magazine  rifles  and  quick-firing  giins,  numbers  may  be 
concealed  and  the  attacking  enemy  may  be  induced  to  deploy 
his  troops  and  to  reveal  his  movements  prematurely.  Should 
he  do  so,  much  of  his  advantage  will  be  gone,  for  the  defender 
will  be  greatly  helped  in  his  preparations  for  the  counter-attack, 
the  most  effective  weapon  at  his  command. 

But  when  at  last  the  slower  moving  bodies  of  infantry  and. 
artillery  come  into  contact,  the  battle  enters  upon  a  new  phase. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  first  step  towards  the 
attainment  of  fire  superiority  over  a  vigilant  enemy  is  a  vigorous 
artillery  bombardment.  For  many  years  this  action  of  the 
artillery  was  regarded  merely, as  a  preliminary  to  the  infantry 
attack;  and  it  was  not  until  the  rude  awakening  of  the  early 
battles  of  the  Boer  war,  that  it  was  realized  in  England  that 
unless  the  infantry  co-operate,  the  artillery  is  not  likely  to 
produce  any  result.  If  the  attacking  infantry  is  kept 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  position  that  it  cannot 
pass  quickly  to  the  assault,  the  enemy  will  retain  his 
troops  under  cover  during  the  cannonade,  perhaps  even  leaving 
his  trenches  unoccupied,  and  present  no  target  to  the  guns. 
Indeed,  a  most  instructive  instance  of  this  very  line  of  action 
is  furnished  by  the  battle  of  Ta-shih-chiao.  T}iere  the  right  of 
the  Russian  line  was  held  by  the  infantry  of  the  ist  Siberian 
army  corps,  supported  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
by  only  two  batteries  of  artillery.  So  heavy  was  the  fire  of 
the  Japanese  artillery  in  this  portion  of  the  field  that  General 
Stakelberg,  the  commander  of  the  Russian  corps,  sent  word  to 
his  superior  ofl&cer  that  he  had  not  considered  it  advisable  to 
occupy  his  trenches,  and  that  should  he  be  compelled  to  do  so 
his  troops  must  suffer  very  heavy  loss.  As  things  turned  out 
the  Japanese  infantry  did  not  deliver  any  attack  against  the 
Russian  right,  the  defenders  remained  under  cover,  and  the 
losses  inflicted  by  the  bombardment  were  almost  negligible. 
Other  instances  might  be  quoted,^but  enough  has  been  said  to 
prove  that  to  render  the  artillery  bombardment  effective  the 
infantry  must  co-operate;  for  by  this  means  only  will  the  enemy 
be  compelled  to  man  his  defences,  to  show  himself  above  his 
parapets,  and  to  expose  himself  to  shrapnel  fire. 

Here  arises  one  of  those  questions  which  are  the  outcome  of 
modern  science,  but  which  have  not  been  finally  answered  by 
modem  war.  As  a  result  of  improved  ballistics,  better  methods 
of  observation,  and  perfected  methods  of  communication,  it  is 
now  possible  for  field  artillery  to  make  use  of  indirect  fire  from 
behind  cover.  Against  stationary  objects,  such  as  a  battery  in 
action,  the  results  achieved  by  this  method  are  as  good  as  those 
which  are  obtained  by  firing  directly  over  the  sights.  At  the 
same  time  the  control  of  indirect  fire  is,  slow,  and  it  still  remains 
to  be  proved  whether  it  can  be  used  satisfactorily  against  quickly 
moving  targets.  If  it  should  be  found  that,  in  spite  of  scientific 
aids,  the  artillery  of  the  defence  can  be  made  to  leave  its  cover 
and  to  disclose  its  position  by  the  advance  of  the  infantry,  the 
importance  of  the  aid  which  one  arm  can  render  to  the  other 
needs  no  demonstration.  After  all,  however,  the  silencing  of 
the  guns  of  the  defence  is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the 
principal  aim  of  the  guns  of  the  attack  is  to  enable  the  infantry 
to  get  sufficiently  close  to  the  position  to  deliver  an  assault; 
for  the  infantry  assault  is  the  crowning  act  of  battle.  .Similarly 
the  gunners  of  the  defence  must  never  forget  that  their  great 
object  is  to  repel  this  same  assault.  The  artillery  duel,  there- 
fore, is  but  a  phase.  Sooner  or  later  one  side  will  gain  the 
upper  hand.  Then  it  must  be  decided  whether  the.  inferior 
artillery  can  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  infantry  by  continuing 
the  duel,  or  by  ceasing  to  fire  until  it  can  find  some  more  vulner- 
able target. 

Should  the  guns  of  the  defence  have  proved  inferior  to  those 
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of  the  attack,  it  will  probably  be  wise  for  them  to  wait  until  the 
advancing  columns  of  infantry  have  deployed;  should  the 
positions  be  reversed,  it  will  be  well  for  the  gunners  of  the  attack 
to  leave  their  weapons  and  to  remain  under  cover  until  such 
time  as  their  opponent  is  compelled  to  turn  his  attention  to 
repelling  the  infantry.  So  great  is  the  power  of  the  modem 
rifle  and  quick-firing  gun  that  infantry,  unsupported  by  artillery, 
has  but  little  chance  of  carrying  a  position  held  by  determined 
men,  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  and  not  with  a  view  to  saving  their 
own  lives,  that  the  gunners  must  reserve  themselves  until  the 
last  moment.  They  must  be  ready  and  alert  when  their  services 
are  most  required;  moreover  their  final  positions  should  be 
selected  with  a  view  to  keeping  up  then:  fire  until  the  last  possible 
moment.  Indeed  they  must  often  run  the  risk  of  injuring  some 
of  their  own  troops  when  firing  over  their  heads.  Sometimes 
a  favourable  position  may  be  found  for  the  artillery  upon  the 
flank  of  the  attack.  Sudi  positions  have  a  double  advantage. 
Not  only  do  they  bring  enfilade  or  bbKque  fire  to  bear  upon  the 
enemy's  trenches,  but  they  are  able  to  continue  the  bombard- 
ment much  longer  than  is  possible  when  posted  directly  in  rear 
of  the  assaulting  columns.  But  whatever  the  position  of  the 
artillery  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain:  namely,  that  the  infantry 
of  the  attack  can  hardly  hope  to  succeed  if  its  own  guns  have 
been  disabled  while  striving  to  maintain  an  unequal  duel.  Thus 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  battle  the  action  of  the  artillery  will 
be  characterized  by  a  certain  degree  of  prudence.  The  com- 
manders on  either  side  will  strive  to  conceal  the  numbers  and 
positions  of  their  batteries,  and  will  not  employ  more  gims  than 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  any  particular 
object  they  may  have  in  hand.  But  when  the  preliminary 
stages  are  over,  and  the  infantry  is  finally  committed  to  the 
assault,  a  change  must  come  over  the  conduct  of  the  artillery. 
In  this  final  phase  there  is  no  longer  room  for  prudence.  In- 
direct fire  is  out  of  place,  and  the  duty  of  the  guns  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of  the  French  text-books, 
"  to  follow  the  infantry  in  a  series  of  rapid  advances,  by  6chelons, 
without  hesitating  to  come  into  action  within  the  shortest  range 
of  the  hostile  infantry."  But  when  the  time  comes  to  follow  up 
the  infantry  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  battery  comn^ander 
are  most  highly  tried-  Concealment  is  no  longer  his  object,  and 
he  must  trust  all  to  his  offensive  power.  To  make  the  most  of 
this  power  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  his  guns  should  be 
brought  at  once  into  positions  whence  they  can  be  effectively 
used;  for,  quoting  again  from  the  French  instructions,  "  con- 
siderations of  concealment  lose  their  importance  for  artillery 
that  is  told  off  to  follow  up  the  movements  of  the  infantry.  In 
this  case  artillery  must  not  fear  to  come  into  action  in  the  open, 
although  in  this  situation  a  battery  usually  forfeits  its  freedom 
of  manoeuvre." 

Even  the  introduction  of  shielded  guns  will  not  affect  this  loss 
of  mobility,  for  batteries  which  are  brought  to  within  effective, 
rifle  range  of  the  defence  must  expect  to  lose  a  considerable 
proportion  of  their  horses.  Hence  it  follows  that  although  the 
position  into  which  they  are  brought  in  support  of  infantry  may 
prove  to  be  unsatisfactory  it  cannot  be  changed;  their  assist- 
ance will  be  lost  at  the  most  critical  moment,  with  the  result 
that  the  attack,  deprived  of  their  support,  will  probably  fail. 
In  France,  where  artillery  tactics  have  perhaps  received  even 
more  attention  than  in  other  countries,  the  necessity  for  this 
close  support  by  guns  has  been  so  far  recognized  that  the 
batteries  of  the  attack  have  been  divided  into  two  distinct 
portions.  The  duties  of  one  section  have  already  been  described. 
Those  of  the  second  are: — (i)  To  continue  to  shell  the  enemy's 
position  as  long  as  possible  without  danger  to  the  advancing 
infantry;  (2)  To  engage  the  hostile  infantry  "  avec  la  demiere 
Anergic  ";  (3)  To  watch  carefully  for  counter-attack. 

It  is  perfectly  dear  that  the  performance  of  these  duties, 
in  fact,  the  application  of  the  whole  principle  of  co-operation 
between  infantry  and  artillery,  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
use  of  ground.  The  art  of  utilizing  ground  to  the  best  advantage 
must  therefore  be  deeply  studied.  If  we  look  back  upon  history, 
we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  important  part  that  the  apprecia- 


tion or  neglect  of  the  capacities  of  the  ground  has  played  in 
almost  every  battle.  The  most  brilliant  victories  have  been  won 
by  manoeuvres  which,  if  not  suggested  by  the  physical  features 
of  the  battlefield,  were  deprived  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  of 
half  their  risk.  What  was  true  of  Austerlit?  and  Leuthen  is  true 
of  Liao-yang  and  Mukden.  Now,  as  in  the  past,  battles  resolve 
themselves  into  a  series  of  struggles  for  certain  localities,  a 
methodical  progression  from  point  to  point,  each  successive 
capture  weakening  the  enemy's  position  until  at  last  an  over- 
whelming fire  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  some  vital  point. 
This  method  of  attack  is  most  distinctly  seen  in  siege  operations, 
such  as  those  round  Port  Arthur,  where  the  attack  closed 
gradually  in  upon  the  defence  until  the  possession  of  one  or  two 
points  rendered  the  capture  of  the  place  a  matter  of  time  alone. 
Now  the  difference  between  the  attack  of  a  fortress  and  of  a 
defended  position  is,  in  the  main,  one  of  degree  rather  than  of 
kind.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  chief  point  of  difference 
is  often  overlooked,  both  by  the  amateur  and  by  the  uneducated 
professional  soldier. 

In  staff  rides  and  in  war  games,  occasionally  even  in  peace 
manoeuvres,  it  b  usually  assumed  that  the  party  who  starts 
upon  the  defensive  must  remain  in  that  unenviable  position 
throughout.  This,  however,  is  not  the  teaching  of  history.  If 
there  is  one  lesson  in  tactics  which  stands  out  more  clearly  than 
all  the  others  which  may  be  learnt  from  the  campaigns  of  the 
great  commanders,  it  is  that  a  defensive  attitude  should  never 
be  assumed  except  as  a  means  of  passing  to  the  offensive  under 
more  favourable  conditions  than  those  which  present  themselves 
at  the  moment.  In  siege  operations  the  rdles  of  the 
rival  forces  are  more  clearly  defined;  and  until  the  f/^fyaaive! 
operations  are  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  relations 
of  the  two  commanders  remain  unchanged.  In  the  open  field 
of  battle,  except  in  the  case  of  a  purely  delaying  or  of  a  rear- 
guard action,  this  is  not  the  case.  There  both  generals,  if  they 
understand  their  duties,  are  always  striving  to  secure  the 
offensive,  for  no  battle  has  ever  yet  been  won  by  purely  defensive 
tactics.  The  defensive  attitude  is,  therefore,  only  a  phase  of 
that  manoeuvring  to  secure  the  upper  hand  which  begins  with 
the  strategic  concentration,  almost,  one  might  say,  with  the 
peace  organization. 

In  spite  of  Moltke's  oft-quoted  saying  that  the  combination  of 
the  tactical  defensive  with  the  strategical  offensive  is  the  strongest 
form  of  war,  the  very  fact  of  one  side  adopting  the  defensive 
proves,  in  at  least  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred,  that 
in  earlier  stages  of  the  campaign  the  enemy  has  gained  an 
advantage,  either  by  his  numbers,  his  strategy,  or  his  readiness 
to  act,  which  can  only  be  counterbalanced  by  success  in  battle. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  side  which  is  numerically  the 
weaker  is  naturally  the  first  to  be  forced  to  relinquish  the 
initiative.  But,  whatever  the  cause,  the  aim  of  the  commander  . 
will  be  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  by  a  tactical  success.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  example  in  history  of  its  accomplishment  is 
furnished  by  the  campaign  and  battle  of  Salamanca.  There, 
after  weeks  of  marching  and  counter-marching,  Wellington  was 
finally  out-manoeuvred  by  Mafmont  and  forced  td  stand  and 
fight  under  circumstances  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  defence. 
His  line  of  communication  was  in  danger,  and  his  trains  were 
already  being  hurried  to  the  rear.  Then  Marmont  made  a 
mistake;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  French  army  was  in  full  re- 
treat. Never  was  the  tactical  genius  of  a  commander  more 
dramatically  displayed;  but  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  whether 
under  modern  conditions  similar  results  would  be  possible. 
The  point  is,  however,  that  to  the  true  general  the  purely 
defensive  battle  is  unknown;  and  in  place  of  a  single  movement 
directed  by  a  master  mind  we  shall  see  in  future  a  series  of  com- 
bats, each  with  its  stroke  and  counter-stroke,  taking  place  upon 
a  front  extending  over  many  miles  of  country.  Of  this  type 
of  battle  the  Sha-ho  is  at  present  the  best  example.  There  the 
operations  opened  with  an  attack 'against  the  Japanese  right, 
which  was  met  by  a  similar  attack  delivered  by  the  Japanese 
centre  and  left.  A  less  able  commander  than  Oyama  might 
have  attempted  to  check  Kuropatkin's  offensive  movement  by 
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reinforciixg  his  own  threatened  flank;  that  is  to  s^y,  that  he  would 
have  conformed  to  the  movements  of  his  adversary  and  per- 
mitted him  to  dictate  the  course  of  events.  This  was  not  the 
Japanese  system.  Oyama  had  no  intention  of  fighting  a  purely 
defensive  action.  He  knew  that  his  opponent  had  massed  his 
strength  upon  his  left,  and  it  was  only  reasonable  to  assume  that 
if  one  portion  of  his  line  was  strong,  some  other  portion  must 
be  weak.  The  actual  point  first  selected  by  Oyama  for  decisive 
attack  was  the  centre  of  Kuropatkin's  line.  This  effort  failed, 
and  the  scales  were  ultimately  turned  by  an  almost  unexpected 
success  against  the  Russian  right.  The  resulting  victory  was 
certainly  less  complete  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the 
Japanese  commander  been  able  to  carry  through  his  original 
plan,  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  force  operating  against  the  centre 
of  a  hostile  line  must  itself  be  in  danger  of  envelopment;  and 
in  this  case  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  battle  was  really 
decided  by  an  outflanking  movement  by  a  weak  force,  while  the 
central  attack  in  considerable  strength  achieved  but  little. 
Oyama's  conduct  of  this  battle  has  been  much  criticized.  By  some 
writers  he  has  been  blamed  for  leaving  his  own  defensive  line  too 
weak;  by  others  he  has  been  accused  of  attempting  too  much. 
These  are  difficult  questions,  requiring  detailed  examination; 
for  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that,  although  inferior  in 
numbers,  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  an  enveloping  movement 
which  forced  his  enemy  to  retire.  The  fact  is  that  by  superior 
skill,  although  actually  inferior  in  numbers,  he  succeeded  in 
placing  more  rifles  in  the  firing  line  than  did  his  opponent. 
During  a  great  part  of  this  struggle,  which  lasted  for  five  days, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  side  was  on  the  defensive 
and  which  on  the  offensive.  No  doubt  at  the  commencement 
Kuropatkin  was  the  assailant;  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  the 
end  it  was  Oyama  who  attacked;  yet  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say,  as  at  Austerlitz  and  Salamanca,  exactly  at  what  moment 
the  r61es  were  exchanged. 

If  then  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  in  the  great  battles 
of  the  future  neither  army  will  be  acting  entirely  on  the  offensive 
or  entirely  on  the  defensive,  it  may  seem  idle  to  speculate  as  to 
whether  the  recent  improvements  in  firearms  and  ballistics  arc 
in  favour  of  one  side  or  the  other.  In  this  connexion  the  lessons 
which  may  be  learned  from  the  South  African  and  the  Russo* 
Japanese  wars  are  most  instructive.  After  the  former  it  was 
often  urged  that  the  conditions  of  modern  battle  are  distinctly 
in  favour  of  defensive  tactics;  in  other  words,  that  the  force 
which  awaits  attack  can  develop  the  full  power  of  each  arm  with 
greater  facility  than  that  which  delivers  it.  This  contention 
had  much  to  support  it,  but  it  was  not  always  realized  that  any- 
thing which  gives  new  strength  to  the  defence  must  at  the  same 
time  add  something  to  the  advantages  of  the  army  which  attacks. 
The  outcome  of  the  improvements  in  rifles,  guns  and  powder 
is  that  far  fewer  men  are  required  to  hold  a  definite  position 
than  of  old.  To  a  certain  extent  this  favours  the  defence.  A 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  available  troops  can  be  set  free  to 
act  in  reserve,  and  to  deliver  the  counter-stroke,  i.e,  a  much 
larger  number  than  formerly  can  be  employed  by  the  defenders 
in  attack.  This  is  to  the  good.  But  the  assailant  profits  in 
almost  equal  ratio.  His  strength  has  always  lain  in  power  of 
manoeuvring,  of  hiding  his  movements,  and  of  massing  suddenly 
against  some  weak  point.  To-day  this  power  is  greater  than 
ever  before.  The  increased  power  of  the  rifle  renders  it  com- 
paratively easy  for  him  to  form  an  impenetrable  barrier  with 
part  of  his  force,  perhaps  with  his  cavalry  supported  only  by  a 
small  proportion  of  his  infantry,  behind  which  the  remainder 
can  move  unobserved.  Moreover,  the  object  of  the  assailant's 
manoeuvres  will  be  to  place  portions  of  his  forces  on  the  flank 
or  flanks  of  the  position  he  is  attacking.  If  he  can  accomplish 
this,  the  effect,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  enfilade  fire  which  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy's  front  will  be  far  greater  than 
that  which  attended  a  similar  operation  when  fire  was  of  less 
account.  In  addition  to  this  increased  facility  for  manoeuvre, 
the  great  strength  of  the  local  defensive  confers  upon  the  assail- 
ant the  power  of  denuding  certain  portions  of  his  line  of  troops, 
in  order  that  he  may  mass  them  for  offensive  action  elsewhere, 


Here  again  the  study  of  ground  and  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  various  arms  are  of  supreme  importance.  Well- 
placed  artillery,  aided  by  machine  guns,  may  enable  a  compara- 
tively weak  force  of  iiiantry  to  hold  a  wide  extent  of  front, 
provided  that  each  arm  is  able  to  use  its  strength  to  the  fullest 
extent^  In  this  way  the  skilful  commander  can  turn  each 
feature  of  the  battlefield  to  account  and  can  release  a  greater 
number  of  his  troops  for  the  all-important  enveloping  move- 
ments. It  was  just  this  power  which  enabled  Oyama  to  outflank 
the  Russian  XVII.  Corps  at  the  battle  of  Sha-ho,  for  he  was 
able  to  weaken  his  own  right  to  an  extent  which  a  very  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  impossible.  In  short,  the  process  of 
envelopment  is  more  easy  than  it  used  to  be;  and  envelopment, 
which  means  that  the  enemy  is  under  fire  from  several  directions, 
is  much  more  effective  now  than  in  the  past. 

In  Germany  this  fact  has  long  been  recognized,  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  German  soldiers  refused  to  accept  the  con- 
clusions at  which  many  English  military  critics  arrived  after 
the  South  African  war.  Under  the  influence  of  their  German 
teachers  the  Japanese  never  hesitated  to  attack,  even  with 
inferior  numbers,  and  to  make  the  envelopment  of  the  enemy 
more  certain  they  went  into  battle  practically  without  reserves. 

In  this  respect  the  war  in  Manchuria  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  tactics;  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  should 
be  carefully  studied.  Moreover,  it  emphasizes  an  important 
difference  in  the  handling  of  large  and  small  armies  which  is  of 
quite  recent  origin.  Until  a  few  years  ago  all  continental 
armies  were  organized  in  army  corps.  These  corps  were  com- 
posed of  two  or  three  infantry  divisions  with  a  large  body  of 
corps  troops,  principally  artiUery.  Now  the  raisan  d'itre  of 
this  artillery  was  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  reserve  which  coBld  be 
retained  imder  the  hand  of  the  corps  commander  to  be  used  as 
required.  That  is  to  drive  home  the  infantry  attack,  to  deliver 
or  repel  a  counter-attack,  or,  but  very  sparingly,  to  strengthen 
a  weak  point  in  the  defensive  line.  With  the  development  of 
the  enveloping  battle,  it  was  soon  realized  in  Germany  that 
corps  artillery  was  an  anachronism,  for  the  distances 
are  now  so  great  that  reserve  artillery  can  hardly  ^MS^Hf 
be  moved  to  the  particular  part  of  the  battlefield  ^iMhty* 
where  its  services  are  required  in  time  to  be  of  any 
use.  Thus  the  corps  artillery  was  first  split  up  among  the 
divisions,  and  soon  a  number  of  divisional  reserves  took  the 
place  of  the  great  central  body,  while  the  corps  commander 
retained  a  comparatively  small  number  of  troops  under  his 
own  hand.  In  this  way  the  control  of  the  supreme  commander 
over  the  course  of  the  battle  is  greatly  weakened  and  the  chance 
of  correcting  any  error  in  the  original  plan  is  diminished.  It 
had  long  been  realized  that  errors  in  the  strategic  deployment 
of  troops  were  almost  impossible  to  correct;  and  now  it  came 
to  be  seen  that  this  was  equally  true  of  the  tactical  deployment. 
Just  as  under  modern  conditions  even  Napoleon  could  hardly 
have  recovered  from  errors  like  those  which  marked  the  opening 
phases  of  the  Eckmtihl  campaign  (see  Napoleonic  Cakpaigns), 
so  the  most  brilliant  genius  will  no  longer  be  sufficient  to  win 
battles  if  the  original  plan  is  not  correct.  It  was  uppn  this 
theory  that  the  Japanese  commanders  planned  their  battles, 
and  it  was  very  soon  proved  that  they  had  the  courage  of  their 
convictions.  For  the  first  time  it  wa^  seen  that  battles  were  no 
longer  won  by  the  general  who  husbanded  his  reserves,  but  by 
him  who  first  got  every  available  man  into  the  firing  line.  But, 
while  giving  Oyama,  Kuroki,  Oku  and  the  others  every  credit 
for  the  strength  of  mind  which  enabled  them  to  divest  them- 
selves of  reserves  when  their  battles  were  far  from  being  won, 
we  must  also  remember  that  they  were  fighting  an  enemy  who, 
like  the  Boers,  were  incapable  of  organizing  a  really  decisive 
counter-strokq.  For  English  soldiers  this  point  has  a  peculiar 
interest,  as  it  has  a  very  distinct  bearing  upon  the  tactics  of  our 
own  army.  From  what  has  already  been  said  it  is,  or  should 
be,  clear  that  the  value  of  numbers  upon  the  battlefield  is  greater 
now  than  formerly;  for,  granting  that  the  leadership  on  either 
side  is  equally  skilful,  the  chances  of  envelopment  are  in  favour 
of  him  who  commands  the  greater  number  of  men.     Owing 
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to  our  geographical  position  and  to  the  conditions  under  which 
we  live,  the  number  of  British  troops  available  for  employment 
in  any  war  against  a  continental  Power  will  almost  certainly 
be  inferior  to  that  which  can  be  employed  against  us.  It  is 
of  course  true  that  we  should  never  engage  in  operations  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  except  in  alliance  with  some  other  Power; 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  British  army  might  be  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  some  definite  task  which,  while  part  of 
a  general  strategical  scheme,  woidd  involve  completely  inde- 
pendent action.  It  is  imder  such  circumstances  as  these  that 
we  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  troops  which  in  leadership 
ajid  training  will  be  at  least  the  equal  of  our  own,  and  in  numbers 
will  probably  be  superior  to  them.  In  these  circumstances  our 
chances  of  envelopment  will  not  be  great,  but  this  must  by  no 
means  be  taken  to  mean  that  our  chances  of  success  are  to  be 
despaired  of.  Far  from  it.  In  the  first  place  strategy  may 
induce  the  enemy  temporarily  to  divide  his  forces,  and  thus  to 
afford  favourable  opportunity  for  an  effective  blow.  Failing 
this,  it  remains  to  be  considered  how  a  general  may  best  employ 
inferior  numbers  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  gaining  a  tactical 
victory.  To  this  the  answer  must  be  that  his  best,  indeed  his 
only,  chance  of  victory  lies  in  the  counter-stroke. 

In  France  this  fact  has  received  due  recognition,  and  since 
that  country  is  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  having  to  be 
prepared  to  encounter  superior  riumbers,  the  training  and 
organization  of  her  armies  differ  essentially  from  those  of  her 
most  formidable  neighbour.  Acknowledging  that  at  the  outset 
of  a  war  she  must  be  placed  at  a  grave  disadvantage,  she  strives 
rb€  to  develop  her  power  of  manoeuvre  and  of  delivering 

coaoiet^  a  strategic  counter-stroke.  With  this  object  her 
•^'^•'  armies  move  in  deep  formations  on  a  comparatively 
narrow  front,  covered  by  strong  advanced  guards.  Thus,  in 
the  eariier  stages,  they  are  much  less  committed  to  a  definite 
line  of  action  than  are  armies  moving  upon  a  widely  extended 
front,  and,  provided  intelligence  is  received  in  time,  they  can 
be  massed  quickly  against  the  enemy's  flanks.  Similarly  in 
the  later  stages  she  trusts  to  the  tactical  counter-stroke,  and 
hence  the  corps  artillery,  which  has  been  abandoned  in  Germany 
for  reasons  which  have  already  been  given,  is  still  retained  in 
France. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
the  great  tactical  counter-strokes  of  the  past  are  still  possible 
under  modem  conditions.  Unfortunately  the  battles  in  Man- 
churia afford  no  instance  of  a  successful  counter-stroke,  for  the 
Sha-ho  is  more  an  example  of  an  encounter  action  than  of 
a  carefully  conceived  counter-attack.  In  these  circumstances 
we  are  forced  to  rely  upon  theory;  but  theory  based  upon  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  past  should  form  no  uncertain 
guide  to  the  practice  of  the  future.  What  then  are  the  principles 
upon  which  our  theory  is  to  be  based?  First,  that  the  defensive 
battle  is  only  a  step  towards  assuming  the  offensive.  Secondly, 
that  the  only  means  of  assuming  the  offensive  with  success  is 
the  counter-stroke.  Thirdly,  that  the  counter-stroke,  in  at 
least  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten,  should  aim  at  the  envelopment 
of  the  attack.  From  these  premises  it  follows  that  the  most 
effective  form  of  the  defensive  battle  will  be  that  which  compels 
the  enemy  to  deploy  his  forces  and  then  uses  the  reserve  to 
envelop  one  or  both  of  his  flanks.  Since,  however,  modern 
battles  are  fought  over  a  very  wide  extent  of  front,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  the  possibility  which  the  defence  possesses  of 
successfully  enveloping  the  attack  must  depend  to  a  very  great 
extent  upon  the  correct  disposal  of  the  reserves  when  drawing 
up  the  original  line  of  battle.  Just  as  the  chances  of  making 
the  best  use  of  superior  number  in  the  attack  depend  upon 
a  correct  strategical  deployment  at  the  commencement  of  a 
campaign,  so  the  chances  of  a  successful  counter-stroke  depend 
upon  a  correct  distribution  of  troops  at  the  commencement  of 
an  action.  Hence  we  see  that  the  most  important  point  which 
a  general  who  finds  himself  compelled  to  take  up  a  defensive 
position  has  to  decide  is  where  to  place  those  troops  by  whose 
aid  he  hopes  eventually  to  seize  the  offensive.  One  thing  is 
clear,  namely,  that  the  worst  place  for  men  who  are  destined 


to  envelop  one  or  other  flank  of  the  attack  must  be  behind  the 
centre  of  the  defensive  line.  Time  alone  must  render  such  a 
position  unsuitable,  for  it  must  entail  a  march  of  many  hours, 
if  not  of  days,  before  the  troops  can  reach  the  point  from  which 
they  are  to  be  launched  to  the  attack.  This  being  so,  it  would 
seem  that  the  right  place  for  the  general  reserve  of  the  defending 
army  under  modern  conditions  must  be  on  one  or  other  of  the 
flanks;  and,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  chief  object  to  be 
attained  is  regaining  the  initiative,  we  are  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  best  place  is  that  flank  from  which  an  effective 
blow  can  be  dealt  at  the  assailant's  most  vulnerable  point,  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  flank  through  which  his  line  of  communication 
may  be  most  easily  attained.  If  this  theory  be  correct,  yet 
another  point  has  been  established,  namely,  that  the  main 
plan  of  the  decisive  counter-stroke  must  be  decided  before, 
and  not  after,  the  first  shot  in  the  general  engagement  has  been 
fired.  Under  the  conditions  which  obtain  to-day  it  is  no  use 
waiting  for  the  enemy  to  make  a  mistake,  for  the  odds  against 
it  being  detected  are  great.  A  hundred  years  ago  armies 
manoeuvred  in  full  view  of  one  another,  and  mistakes  could  be 
perceived  by  every  company  officer  on  either  side.  Now  all 
this  is  changed,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  defence  are  increased 
by  the  fact  that  although  the  attack  may  make  many  blunders, 
it  will  do  so  at  such  a  distance  from  the  defence  as  to  render 
them  comparatively  secure  from  detection.  Having  prepared 
his  counter-stroke,  the  chief  point  towards  which  the  commander 
of  the  defence  must  direct  his  attention  after  battle  has  been 
joined,  is  the  exact  moment  at  which  it  should  be  delivered. 
Needless  to  say  that  the  chances  of  success  will  be  enormously 
increased  if  the  counter-stroke  is  unexpected,  for  in  war  the 
demands  which  surprise  makes  upon  moral  are  quite  out  of 
proportion  with  the  physical  danger  which  men  are  called  upon 
to  undergo.  If  then  defence  is  ever  to  be  converted  into  attack, 
it  would  appear:  (i)  That  the  counter-stroke  must  be  carefully 
plaimed,  and  must  form  an  integral  part  of  the  original  scheme 
of  defence.  (2)  That  it  must  be  properly  directed.  (3)  That 
it  must  be  correctly  timed.  (4)  That  if  possible  it  must  come 
as  a  surprise.  Of  these  conditions,  the  first  three  are  dependent 
for  their  fulfilment  upon  good  information,  careful  preparation, 
and  correct  appreciation  of  the  enemy's  plans;  but  it  is  in  the 
fourth  that  the  inspiration  of  the  really  great  commander  will 
be  most  conspicuously  displayed  on  the  day  of  battle,  and  the 
greater  the  numbers  under  his  command  the  more  difficult  his 
task  must  be. 

When,  as  at  the  Sha-ho  and  Mukden,  the  troops  on  either 
side  are  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  commander- 
in-chief  cannot  hope  to  keep  the  direction  of  events  in  his  own 
hands  for  very  long;  but  when  tens  of  thousands  only  are 
engaged,  the  whole  battle  can  be  controlled  as  well  now  as  in 
the  past.  The  extent  of  front  will  certainly  be  greater  than  it 
was  formerly,  but  against  this  may  be  set  the  fact  that  improved 
communications  by  telegraph  and  telephone  enable  the  com- 
mander to  keep  in  touch  with  events  in  a  manner  which  until 
recently  was  quite  impossible.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
earlier  and  smaller  battles  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  contain 
many  lessons  which  are  of  more  use  to  British  soldiers  than  are 
those  which  may  be  learned  from  the  great  struggles  which  took 
place  later  on.  But  in  all  battles,  whether  great  or  small,  the 
first  requirement  is  a  commander  who  possesses  sufl&dent  stead- 
fastness of  character  to  carry  out  on  the  day  of  battle  the  plans 
he  has  formed  beforehand.  War  is  like  a  game  of  bridge,  for  the 
most  successful  player  is  not  he  who  best  remembers  the  fall 
of  the  cards  or  who  knows  the  correct  leads  by  heart,  but  he 
who  can  decide  upon  and  carry  out  the  plan  best  suited  to  the 
strength  of  his  hand.  In  both  cases  a  bad  plan  is  better  than 
none,  and  vacillation  even  between  two  good  plans  is  fatal. 
In  both  cases  side  issues  are  constantly  arising  which  -^ 
tend  to  obscure  the  main  issue.  On  the  battlefield  ©/itoree!^ 
these  side  issues  take  the  form  of  appeals  for  assist- 
ance from  various  quarters,  all  of  which  must  tempt  the  supreme 
commander  to  weaken  the  general  reserve  which  has  been 
set  aside  for  his  decisive  stroke.    To  such  appeals  he  must  turn 
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a  deaf  ear,  confident  in  the  knowledge  that  the  best  way  of 
assisting  his  sorely-pressed  troops  is  by  a  vigorous  blow  at  his 
enemy's  weakest  spot.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  force  which 
is  to  deliver  the  blow  must  be  kept  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
local  reserves  under  subordinate  commanders,  which  are  held 
in  readiness  to  strengthen  weak  places  in  the  defensive  line,  or 
to  deliver  local  counter-attacks.  It  also  follows  that  this  force 
must  comprise  every  man  who  can  be  spared  from  the  passive 
portion  of  the  defence,  and  that  to  produce  the  fullest  results 
there  must  be  complete  co-operation  between  the  three  arms. 

It  is  here,  in  all  probability,  that  cavalry  will  find  its  oppor- 
tunity. On  the  one  hand,  the  cavalry  of  the  attack  will  strive 
to  locate  the  hostile  reserve  which  is  preparing  to  deliver  a 
counter-attack ;  failing  this  it  will  protect  the  flanks  of  its  own 
infantry,  ready  to  move  to  any  threatened  point  and  to  assist 
with  dismounted  fire  in  repelling  the  advancing  lines  when  the 
necessity  arises.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cavalry  of  the  defence 
will  strive  to  conceal  the 'movements  of  its  own  general  reserve 
and  will  locate  the  flanks  of  the  infantry  against  which  the 
counter-attack  is  to  be  directed.  The  share  of  the  artillery  in 
this  stage  of  the  battle  is  sufficiently  appar^it,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  chances  of  success  of  one  side  or  the  other  must  depend 
largely  upon  the  skill  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  gunners.  Should 
the  commander  of  the  defence,  aided  by  his  cavalry,  have  been 
successful  in  effecting  a  surprise,  his  chances  of  victory  will 
be  further' increased  if  his  infantry  is  supported  closely  by  the 
artillery.  Much  also  must  depend  upon  the  handling  of  the 
artillery  which  has  suddenly  been  thrown  upon  the  defensive. 
If  the  battery  leaders  are  quick  to  realize  the  changed  situation 
and  to  pick  up  new  targets,  perhaps  leaving  covered  positions 
and  firing  over  the  sights,  all  may  yet  be  well;  but  it  is  certain 
that  if  the  surprise  has  really  been  complete  the  infantry  will 
require  all  the  assistance  it  can  possibly  derive  from  the  other 
arms  in  order  to  avert  defeat. 

One  more  point  remains  to  be  noted.  Since  the  object  of 
tactics  is  to  win  battles,  every  effort  should  be  directed  to  that 
single  end.  If  certain  formations  are  adopted  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  losses,  it  must  only  be  in  order  that  more  men  may 
be  brought  up  to  the  decisive  point.  The  same  principle  holds 
good  with  regard  to  what  are  known  as  holding,  or  secondary, 
attacks  whose  rdle  is  frequently  misundei^tood.  Indeed  the 
names  themselves  are  misleading,  for  they  inevitably  convey 
the  impression  that  the  duty  of  winning  has  been  entrusted  to 
some  other  body.  For  this  reason  the  commander  is  apt  to 
consider  that  he  has  fulfilled  his  task  if  he  succeeds  in  getting 
to  within  reasonably  close  tange  of  the  enemy's  position,  where 
he  can  remain  without  suffering  undue  loss.  Far  from  this 
being  the  case,  the  fact  is  that  against  an  able  opponent  an 
attack  of  this  nature  is  useless,  for  he  will  very  soon  detect 
which  is  the  real  and  which  is  the  secondary  attack, 
Ja^icSS,  ^^  unless  the  two  are  pushed  with  equal  vigour  he 
will  disregard  the  one  and  turn  aU  his  attention  to  the 
other.  It  may  even  h2q;)pen  that  he  will  be  able  to  take  troops 
from  that  portion  of  his  line  which  is  only  threatened  and  place 
them  where  he  is  really  pressed,  or  even  utilize  them  in  counter- 
attack. In  such  a  case  it  may  happen  that  the  so-called  '^  hold- 
ing "  attack  may  itself  be  held  by  less  than  its  own  numbers, 
while  the  main  attack  is  suffering  defeat  in  some  other  quarter 
of  the  field.  Here  again  there  is  much  to  be  learnt  from  the 
past;  and  for  the  true  conduct  of  these  feint  attacks  we  need 
not  go  outside  the  history  of  our  own  army.  Many  instances 
might  be  quoted,  but  none  are  more  to  the  point  than  that  of 
the  assaulting  columns  at  the  capture  of  Badajoz.  On  that 
memorable  occasion  the  British  troops  were  divided  into  five 
colunms,  three  of  which  were  vainly  hurled  against  the  great 
bz^eaches  which  had  been  made  in  the  walls.  But  what  the 
main  assaults  failed  to  do  was  accomplished  by  the  attacks  from 
which  least  had  been  expected;  and  PhiHppon  with  his  gallant 
defenders  was  forced  to  surrender  by  the  loss  of  the  San  Vincente 
bastion  and  the  castle  of  San  Roque,  which  had  been  considered 
to  be  impregnable.  This  is  the  spirit  which  must  imbue  the 
infantryman,  the  cavalryman,  and  the  artilleryman  alike.    For 
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without  the  fighting  spirit,  neither  generalship,  formations,  nor 
weapons  can  prevail.  (N.  M.*) 

TADPOLE,  a  term  often,  but  wrongly,  applied  indiscriminately 
to  all  Batrachian  larvae.  It  is  absurd  to  call  the  larva  of  a  newt 
or  of  a  Caecilian  a  tadpole,  nor  is  the  free-swimming  embryo' 
of  a  frog  as  it  leaves  the  egg  a  tadpole.  A  tadpole  is  the  larva 
of  a  tailless  Batrachian  after  the  loss  of  the  external  gills  and 
before  the  egress  of  the  fore  limbs  (except  in  the  aberrant 
Xenopus)  and  the  resorption  of  the  tail.  What  characterizes  a 
tadpole  is  the  conjoined  globular  head  and  body,  so  formed 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  discern  the  limit  between 
the  two,  sharply  set  off  from  the  more  or  less  elongate  com- 
pressed tail  which  is  the  organ  of  propulsion.  In  describing 
tadpoles,  the  term  "  body  "  is  therefore  used  as  meaning  head 
and  body.  The  tail  consists  of  a  fleshy  muscular  portion  bordered 
above  and  below  by  membranous  expansions,  termed  respectively 
the  upper  and  lower  crest,  the  former  sometimes  extending  along 
the  body. 

Except  in  a  few  aberrant  types,  which  are  mentioned  below, 
the  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  much  developed  lip  like  a  funnel 
directed  downwards,  and  is  armed  with  a  horny  beak  not  unlike 
that  of  a  cuttle-fish.  The  characters  offered  by  the  circular  lip 
are  among  the  most  important  for  the  distinction  of  species. 
It  may  be  entirely  bordered  by  fleshy  papillae,  or  these  may  be 
restricted  to  the  sides,  or  to  the  sides  and  the  lower  border. 
Its  inner  surface  is  furnished  with  ridges  beset  with  series  of 
minute,  bristk-like,  erect,  horny  teeth,  each  of  which,  when 
stroAgly  magnified,  is  seen  to  be  formed  of  a  column  of  super- 
posed cones,  hoUowed  out  at  the  base  and  capping  each  other; 
the  silmmit  or  crown  of  each  of  these  cones  is  expanded,  spatu- 
late,  hooked  backwards,  and  often  multicuspid.  The  number 
of  these  columns  is  very  great.  F.  £.  Schulze  has  counted  as 
many  as  iioo  in  the  lip  of  Felobaies  fuscus.  The  beak  is  made 
up  of  horny  elements,  like  the  labial  teeth,  fused  together;  Its 
edge,  when  su£Bciently  magnified,  is  seen  to  be  denticulate,  each 
denticle  representing  the  cusp  of  a  single  tooth.  The  gills,  bomc 
on  four  arches,  are  internal  and  enclosed  in  the  branchial 
chambers.  The  arches  bear  on  the  convex  outer  side  the 
delicate  arborescent  giUs,  and  on  the  concave  inner  side  develop 
a  membranous  septum  with  vermic\ilar  perforations,  a  special 
sifting  or  filterjjig  contrivance  through  which  the  water 
absorbed  by  the  mouth  has  to  pass  before  reaching  the  respira- 
tory organs  of  the  branchial  apparatus. 

The  water  is  expelled  from  the  branchial  chambers  by  one  or 
two  tubes  opening  by  one  orifice  in  most  Batrachians.  This 
orifice  is  the  spiraculum,  which  is  lateral,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
body,  in  most  tadpoles,  but  median,  on  the  breast  or  belly,  in 
those  of  the  Discoglossidae  and  of  some  of  the  Engystomaiidae. 
All  tadpoles  are  provided  with  more  or  less  distinct  lines  of 
muciferous  senary  crypts  or  canals,  which  stand  in  immediate 
relation  to  the  nerve  branches  and  are  regarded  as  organs  of  a 
special  sense  possessed  by  aquatic  vertebrates,  feeling,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  having  been  admitted  as  their  possible  use, 
and  the  function  of  determining  waves  of  vibration  in  the 
aqueous  medium  having  been  suggested.  In  addition  to  these 
lines,  all  tadpoles  show  more  or  less  distinctly  a  small  whitish 
gland  in  the  middle  of  the  head  between  the  eyes,  the  so-called 
frontal  gland  or  pineal  gland,  which  in  early  stages  is  connected 
with  the  brain.  A  glandular  streak  extending  from  the  nostril 
towards  the  eye  is  the  lachrymal  canal.  The  eyes  are  devoid 
of  lids. 

Owing  to  more  or  less  herbivorous  habits,  the  intestine  is 
exceedingly  elongate  and  much  convoluted,  being  several  times 
larger  and  of  a  greater  calibre  than  after  the  metamorphosis. 
Its  opening,  the  vent,  is  situated  either  on  the  middle  line  at 
the  base  of  the  tail,  or  on  the  right  side,  as  if  to  balance  the 
sinistral  position  of  the  spiraculum.  The  tail  varies  much  in 
length  and  shape  according  to  the  species;  sometimes  it  is 
rounded  at  the  end,  sometimes  more  or  less  acutely  pointed,  or 
even  terminating  in  a  filament.  The  skeleton  is  cartilaginous, 
and  the  skull  is  remarkable  for  the  very  elongate  suspensorium 
of  the  lower  jaw;  the  tail  remains  in  the  notochordal  condition. 
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no  cartilages  being  formed  in  this  organ,  which  is  destined  to 
disappear  with  the  gills.  The  hind  limbs  appear  as  buds  at 
the  base  of  the  tail,  and  gradually  attain  their  full  development 
during  the  tadpole  life.  The  fore  limbs  grow  simultaneously, 
*  and  even  more  rapidly,  but  remain  concealed  within  a  diverti- 
culum of  the  branchial  chambers  until  fully  formed,  when  they 
burst  through  the  skin  (unless  the  left  spiraculum  be  utilized 
for  the  egress  of  the  corresponding  limb). 

The  above  description  applies  to  all  European  and  North  American 
tadpoles,  and  to  the  great  majority  of  those  known  from  the  tropics. 
The  following  types  are  exceptional. 

The  circular  lip  is  extremely  developed  in  MegaXopkrys  montana, 
and  its  funnel-shaped  expansion,  b^et  on  the  inner  side  with 
radiating  series  of  horny  teeth;  acts  as  a  surface-fioat,  when  the 
tadpole  rests  In  a  vertical  position;  the  moment  the  tadpole  sinks 
in  the  water  the  funnel  collapses,  taking  on  the  form  of  a  pair  of 
horns,  curling  backwards  along  the  side  of  the  head ;  but,  as  they 
touch  the  surface  s^ain,  it  re-expands  into  a  regular  parachute. 

^  In  some  species  of  Rana  and  Staurois  inhabiting  mountainous 
districts  in  south-eastern  Asia,  the  larvae  are  adapted  for  life  in 
torrents,  beine  provided  with  a  circular  adhesive  disk  on  the  ventral 
surface  behind  the  mouth,  by  means  of  which  they  are  able  to  anchor 
themselves  to  stones. 

In  some  Indian  and  Malay  Engystomatids  of  the  genera  Callula 
and  Microkyla,  the  tadpoles  are  remarkably  transparent,  and  differ 
markedlv  in  the  structure  of  the  buccal  apparatus.  There  is  no 
funnel-shaped  lip,  no  horny  teeth,  and  no  beak.  The  spiraculum 
is  median  and  opens  far  back,  in  front  of  the  vent. 
^  In  the  Aglossal  Xenopus,  the  tadpoles  are  likewise  devoid  of 
circular  lip,  horny  teeth,  and  beak,  and  they  are  further  remarkable 
in  the  following  respects :  There  is  a  long  tentacle  or  barbel  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth,  which  appears  to  represent  the  '*  balancer  " 
of  Urodele  larvae;  the  spiraculum  is  paired,  one  on  each  side;  the 
fore  limbs  develop  externally,  like  the  hind  limbs. 

Some  tadpoles  reach  a  very  great  size.  The  largest,  that  of 
Pseudis  paradoxa,  may  measure  a  foot,  the  body  being  as  large 
as  a  turkey's  egg.  The  perfect  frog,  after  transformation,  is 
smaller  than  the  larva.  Pseudis  was  first  described  by  Marie 
Sibylle  de  M6rian  (1647-17 17),  in  her  work  on  the  fauna  of 
Surinam  (published  first  in  1705  at  Amsterdam,  republished  in 
Latin  in  1719),  as  a  frog  changing  into  a  fish.  Among  European 
forms,  some  tadpoles  of  Pelobates  attain  a  length  of  seven  inches, 
the  body  being  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  tadpole  of  the 
North  American  bull-frog  measures  six  inches,  and  that  of  the 
Chilian  Calyptocepkalus  gayi  seven  and  a  half  inches. 

Authorities.— L.  F.  H6ron-Royer  and  C.  Van  Bambeke,  "  Le 
vestibule  de  la  bouche  chez  les  t^tards  des  batraciens  anoures 
d'Europe,"  Arch,  Biol.,  ix.  1889,  p.  185;  F.  E.  Schulze.  "  t)ber  die 
inneren  Kiemen  der  Batrachierlarven,"  Abh,  Ak,  BerL,  1888  and 
1892;  G.  A.  Boulenger,  "A  Synopsis  of  the  Tadpoles  of  the 
European  Batrachians,"  P.Z,S.,  1891,  p.  503;  F.  E.  Beddard, 
*'  Notes  upon  the  Tadpole  of  Xenopus  laevis,  P,Z,S,,  189A,  p.  loi ; 
S.  Flower,  "  Batrachians  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Siam,  P.Z.S., 
1899,  p.  885 ;  H.  S.  Ferguson,  "Travancore  Batrachians,"  J,  Bombay 
Nm,  Soc,  XV.  1904,  p.  499.  (G.  A.  B.) 

TAEL  (Malay  taU,  tahil,  weight,  probably  connected  with 
Hind,  tola  J  weight),  the  name  current  in  European  usage  for 
the  Chinese  liang  or  ounce,  the  liang  of  fine  imcoined  silver  being 
the  monetary  unit  throughout  the  Chinese  empire.  The  tael  is 
not  a  coin,  the  only  silver  currency,  apart  from  imported  dollars, 
being  the  ingots  of  silver  known  as  '^  sycee'';  the  only  other 
native  currency  is  the  copper  "  cash."  As  a  money  of  account 
the  tael  is  divided  into  10  mace  {tsien)^  100  conderin  or  candereen 
{Jun)y  1000  li.  The  value  varies  with  the  price  of  silver.  The 
"  Haikwan  tael,"  ue.  the  custom-house  tael,  that  in  which 
duties  are  paid  to  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  is  a  wdght  of 
58-77  grains  Troy,  the  value  of  which  varies;  thus  it  was 
reckoned  at  3s.  i^d.  in  1905,  3s.  3jd.  in  1906,  3s,  3d.  in  1907, 
and  2S.  8d.  in  1908  (see  China:  §  Finance). 

TAENIA  (Gr.  Toxvla,  ribbon,  fillet),  the  term  in  architecture 
given  to  the  projecting  fillet  which  crowns  the  architrave  of  the 
Greek  Doric  order. 

TAFILAlT,  or  Tafilet  {i.e,  "  The  Country  of  the  Filili," 
as  its  inhabitants  are  called,  because  descended  from  the  Arabian 
tribe  of  Hilil,  settled  here  in  the  nth  century),  the  most  impor- 
tant oasis  of  the  Moroccan  Sahara,  ten  days'  journey  south  of 
Fez,  across  the  Atlas.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  large  and  luscious 
dates,  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  which,  soon  after  the 


arrival  of  an  ancestor  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Morocco 
(hence  called  the  Fil&li  Sharifs,  Le.  descendants  of  Mahomet) 
circ,  A.D.  1250,  this  dynasty  owes  its  rise  to  power.  Since  164S 
it  has  been  the  custom  of  Moorish  sidtans  to  despatch  superfluous 
sons  and  daughters  to  Tafil^t,  and  as  the  males  are  all  sharifs, 
the  fanaticism  against  Europeans  is  comprehensible.  Instead 
of  living  in  towns  its  bellicose  inhabitants  occupy  isolated 
fortified  buildings,  and  are  constantly  at  war.  In  Ifli,  the 
central  portion,  formerly  existed  the  town  of  Sagilmasa,  founded 
by  Miknisa  Berbers  in  757  B.C.  It  was  on  the  direct  caravan 
route  from  the  Niger  to  Tangier,  and  attained  a  considerable 
degree  of  prosperity.  It  was  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  nth 
century,  but  its  ruins  still  extend  five  miles  along  the  river  bank. 

The  first  European  to  visit  Tafil41t  was  Rene  Caillie  (1828),  the 
next  Gerhard  Rohlfs  (1864).  A  later  visit  to  the  oasis  by  W,  B. 
Harris  is  described  in  his  book  Tafilet  (London,  1895). 

TAFT,  LOBADO  (i86a-  ),  American  sculptor,  was  born 
at  Elmwood,  Illinois,  on  the  29th  of  April  i860.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1879,  and  from  1880  to  1883 
studied  in  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris.  In  1886  he  became 
instructor  at  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  lecturing  there,  at 
the  Chicago  University,  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  the  author  of  an  exhaustive  and  authoritative  work,  The 
History  of  American  Sculpture  (1903).  Among  his  works,  in 
addition  to  much  portraiture,  are:  "  Sleep  of  the  Flowers  "  and 
**  Awakening  of  the  Flowers,"  both  made  for  the  Columbian 
Exposition;  ."Despair"  (1898);  "Solitude  of  the  Soul" 
(1900),  and  "  Fountain  of  the  Lakes  "  (1903). 

TAFT,  WILLIAM  HOWARD  (1857-  ),  the  twenty-seventh 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
on  the  isth  of  September  1857.  His  father,  Ali>honso  Taft 
(1810-1891),  bom  in  Townshend,  Vermont,  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1833,  became  a  tutor  there,  studied  law  at  the  Yale 
Law  School,  was  admitted  to  the  Connecticut  bar  in  1838^ 
removed  to  Cincinnati  in  1839,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
influential  citizens  of  Ohio.  He  served  as  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  (1865-72),  as  secretary  of  war  (1876)  and  as  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States  (1876-77)  in  President  Grant's 
cabinet;  and  as  minister  to  Austria-Hungary  (1882-84)  and 
to  Russia  (1884-85). 

William  Howard  Taft  attended  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati^ 
graduated  at  the  Woodward  High  School  of  that  city  in  1874, 
and  in  the  autumn  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  took  high 
rank  as  a  student  and  was  prominent  in  athletics  and  in  the 
social  life  of  the  institution.  He  graduated  second  (salutatorian) 
in  his  class  in  1878,  and  began  to  study  law  in  Cincinnati  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1880,  dividing  the  first  prize  for  scholar- 
ship. He  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  1880.  For  a  few 
months  he  worked  as  a  legal  reporter  for  the  Cincinnati  Times 
(owned  by  his  brother  C.  P.  Taft),  and  then  for  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial.  Early  in  188 1  he  was  appointed  assistant  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Hamilton  county  (in  which  Cincinnati  is 
situated),  but  resigned  in  1882  on  being  appointed  collector  of 
internal  revenue  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  district  of 
Ohio.  The  work  was  distasteful,  however,  and  in  1883  he 
resigned  to  return  to  the  law.  From  1885  to  1887  he  served  as 
assistant  solicitor  of  Hamilton  county,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Ohio  to  fill  a 
vacancy.  He  was  elected  by  the  people  in  the  next  year  and 
served  until  1890,  when  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general  of 
the  United  States  by  President  Benjamin  Harrison.  His  work 
in  connexion  with  the  drafting  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act 
and  with  the  Bering  Sea  controversy  attracted  attention.  In 
1892  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Sixth  Circuit,  United  States 
Court,  and  became  known  as  a  fearless  administrator  of  the 
law.  Several  decisions  were  particularly  objectionable  to 
organized  labour.  The  first  of  these,  decided  in  1890,  upheld 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  awarding  damages  to  the  Moores  Lime 
Company,  which  had  sustained  a  secondary  boycott  because  it 
had  sold  material  to  a  contractor  who  had  been  boycotted  by 
Bricklayers'  Union  No.  i.  The  second  decision  grew  out  of  the 
attempt  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  to  prevent 
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Other  roads  from  accepting  freight  from  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor 
.&.  North  Michigan  railroad,  against  which  a  **  legal  "  strike  had 
been  declared.  Judge  Taft  granted  an  injunction  {7th  March 
1893)  against  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  making  P.  M.  Arthur, 
chief  of  the  Brotherhood,  a  party,  and  called  Rule  12,  forbidding 
engineers  to  haul  the  freight,  crimihal.  During  the  great  railway 
strikes  of  1894  Eugene  V.  Dcijs,  president  of  the  American  Railway 
Union,  sent  one  Frank  W.  Phelan  to  tie  up  traffic  in  and  around 
Cincinnati*  The  receiver  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  & 
Texas  Pacific  railway  applied  for  an  injunction  against  Phelan 
and  others,  which  was  granted.  Phelan  disobeyed  the  injunction 
and  on  the  13th  of  July  1894  was  sentenced  to  jail  for  six  months 
for  contempt.  The  doctrine  that  "  the  starvation  of  a  nation 
cannot  be  the  lawful  purpose  of  a  combination  "  was  announced, 
and  Judge  Taft  said  further  that  "  if  there  is  any  power  in  the 
army  cf  the  United  States  to  run  those  trains,  the  trains  will 
be  run."  In  1896-1900  Judge  Taft  was  professor  and  dean  of 
the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

A  movement  to  elect  Mr  Taft  president  of  Yale  University 
gained  some  strength  in  1898-99,  but  was  promptly  checked 
by  him,  on  the  groimd  that  the  head  of  a  great  university  should 
be  primarily  an  educationalist.  In  1900  he  was  asked  by 
President  McKlnley  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Philippine 
Commission  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  islands. 
Though  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines, 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  inhabitants  were  capable  of  self- 
government,  and  he  foresaw  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
position.  Yielding,  however,  to  the  tirgent  request  of  the 
president  and  his  cabinet,  he  accepted  and  served  from  the 
13th  of  March  1900  to  the  ist  of  February  1904.  On  the 
establishment  of  civil  government  in  the  islands,  on  the  4th  of 
July  1 901 ,  he  became  governor,  ex  officio.  The  task  of  construct- 
ing a  system  of  government  from  the  bottom,  of  reconciling  the 
confficting  and  often  jealously  sensitive  elements,  called  for 
tact,  firnmess,  industry  and  deep  insight  into  human  nature, 
all  of  which  Governor  Taft  displayed  in  a  marked  degree.  (See 
Philippine  Islands.)  The  religious  orders  had  been  driven 
out  during  the  insurrection,  but  held  title  to  large  tracts  of  land 
which  many  Filipinos  and  some  Americans  wished  to  confiscate. 
This  delicate  matter  was  arranged  by  Mr  Taft  in  a  personal 
interview  with  Pope  Leo  XIII.  in  the  summer  of  1902.  The 
pope  sent  a  special  delegate  to  appraise  the  lands,  and  the  sum 
of  $7,239,000  was  paid  in  December  1903.  Mr  Taft  gained 
great  influence  among  the  more  conservative  Filipinos,  and 
their  entreaties  to  him  to  remain  influenced  him  to  decline  the 
offer  of  a  place  upon  the  Supreme  bench  offered  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  1902. 

Finally,  feeling  that  his  work  was  accomplished,  Mr.  Taft 
returned  to  the  United  States  to  become  secretary  of  war  from 
the  ist  of  February  1904.  With  a  party  of  congressmen  he 
visited  the  Philippines  on  a  tour  of  inspection  Jidy-September 
1905,  and  in  September  1906,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Cuban 
republic  and  the  intervention  of  America,  he  took  temporary 
charge  of  affairs  in  that  island  (September-October).  In  the  next 
year  (March-April)  he  inspected  the  Panama  Canal  and  also 
visited  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  He  again  visited  the  Philippines 
to  open  the  first  legislative  assembly  (i6th  October  1907),  and 
returned  by  way  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway.  On  this  tour 
he  visited  Japan,  and  on  the  2nd  of  October,  at  Tokyo,  made  a 
speech  which  had  an  important  effect  in  quieting  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  Japanese  on  the  score  of  the  treatment  of  their 
people  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

With  the  approach  of  the  presidential  election  of  1908, 
President  Roosevelt  reiterated  his  pledge  not  to  accept  another 
nomination,  and  threw  his  immense  influence  in  favour  of  Mr 
Taft.  At  the  Republican  convention  held  in  Chicago,  in  June, 
Mr  Taft  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot,  receiving  702  out  of 
980  votes  cast.  James  S.  Sherman  of  New  York  was  nominated 
for  Vice-President.  During  the  campaign  many  prominent 
labour  leaders  opposed  the  election  of  Mr  Taft,  on  the  ground 
that  his  decisions  while  on  the  bench  had  been  unfriendly  to 
organized  labour,    In  the  campaign  Mr  Taft  boldly  defended 


his  course  from  the  platform,  and  apparently  lost  few  votes  on 
accoimt  of  this  opposition.  At  the  ensiling  election  in  November, 
Taft  and  Sherman  received  321  electoral  votes  against  162  cast 
for  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  John  W.  Kern,  the^Democratic 
candidates* 

In  his  inaugural  address  (4th  March  1909)  President  Taft 
announced  himself  as  favouring  the  maintenance  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  reforms  initiated  by  President  Roosevelt  (including 
a  strict  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  an  effective 
measure  for  railway  rate  regulation,  and  the  poticy  of  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources);  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  the  basis 
of  affording  protection  to  American  manufactures  equal  to  the 
difference  between  home  and  foreign  cost  of  production;  a 
graduated  inheritance  tax;  a  strong  navy  as  the  best  guarantee 
of  peace;  postal  savings  banks;  free  trade  with  the  Philippine 
Islands;  and  mail  subsidies  for  American  ships.  He  also 
announced  his  hope  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
between  the  North  and  the  Souths  and  to  aid  in  the  solution  of 
the  negro  problem.  In  accordance  with  his  pre-election  pledge, 
Congress  was  called  to  meet  in  extra  session  on  the  zsth  of  March 
to  rpvise  the  tariff.  Hearings  had  been  previously  held  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  a  measure  was  promptly  reported.  After  passing  the 
House  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate^  where  it  was  much  changed. 
The  final  Payne-Aldrich  Act  was  approved  by  the  President  on 
the  5th  of  August  1909,  though  in  many  respects  it  was  not  the 
measure  he  desired.  The  wish  to  meet  people  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  country  and  to  explain  his  position  upon  the 
questions  of  the  day  led  the  President  to  begin  (14th  September 
1909),  a  tour  which  included  the  Pacific  coast,  the  South-west, 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  South  Atlantic  states,  and  during 
which  he  travelled  13,000  miles  and  made  366  speeches. 

Mr  Taft  delivered  the  Dodge  lectures  at  Yale  University  in  1906 
on  the  Responsibilities  of  Citizenship,]  published  as  Four  Aspects 
of  Civic  Duty  (1906).  Some  of  his  political  speeches  have  been 
published  under  the  titles  Present  Day  Problems  (190S),  and  Polticial 
Issues  and  Outlooks  (1909). 

TAGANROG,  a  seaport  of  southern  Russia,  on  the  N.  shore  of 
the  Sea  of  Azov,  in  the  Don  Cossacks  territory,  some  170  m. 
S.£.  of  the  town  of  Ekaterinoslav.  It  is  built  principally  of 
wood,  stands  on  a  low  cape,  and  has  the  aspect  of  an  important 
commercial  city.  The  imperial  palace,  where  Alexander  I. 
died  in  182 5,  and  the  Greek  monastery  (imder  the  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem)  are  worthy  of  notice.  Statues  of  Alexander  I. 
(1830)  and  Peter  the  Great  (1903)  adorn  the  town.  In  the 
13th  century  Pisan  merchants  founded  there  a  colony,  Portus 
Pisanus,  which,  however,  soon  disappeared  during  the  migra- 
tions of  the  Mongols  and  Turks.  An  attempt  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  promontory  was  made  by  Peter  the  Great,  but  it 
was  not  definitely  annexed  by  the  Russians  until  seventy  years 
afterwards  (1769).  The  commercial  importance  of  the  town 
dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century;  in  1870  its 
population  had  risen  to  38,000^  and  after  it  was  brought  into 
railway  connexion  with  Kharkov  and  Voronezh,  and  thus  with 
the  fertile  provinces  of  south  and  south-east  Russia,  the  increase 
was  still  more  rapid,  the  number  reaching  56,047  in  1885,  and 
58,928  in  1900 — Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians  and  West-Europeans 
being  important  elements.  The  town  was  bombarded  and  in 
part  destroyed  by  an  Anglo-French  fleet  in  May  1855.  Taganrog 
is  an  episcopal  see  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  and  has 
tanneries,  tallow  works  and  tobacco  manufactures.  The  road- 
stead is  very  shallow,  and  exposed  to  winds  which  cause  great 
variations  in  the  height  of  the  water;  it  is,  moreover,  rapidly 
silting  up.  At  the  quay  the  depth  of  water  is  only  8  to  9  feet, 
and  large  ships  have  to  lie  5  to  13  miles  from  the  town.  More- 
over, the  port  is  closed  by  ice  three  to  four  months  in  the  year. 
Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  its  open  roadstead,  the 
foreign  trade  has  rapidly  expanded,  the  annual  value  of  the 
exports  having  increased  from  6^  millions  sterling  in  1899  to 
over  10  millions  sterling  in  1904.  The  chief  article  of  export 
being  com,  the  trade  of  the  city  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations. 
Linseed  and  other  oil-bearing  grains  are  also  important  articles 
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of  commerce,  as  well  as  wool  and  butter.  The  imports,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  machinery,  fruits  (dried  and  fresh),  wine, 
oU  and  textiles,  do  not  much  exceed  half  a  million  sterling 
annually. 

TAGES  (TdgBs),  a  minor  Etruscan  deity,  grandson  of  Jupiter, 
and  founder  of  the  art  of  divination  in  Etnina.  According  to 
the  story,  during  the  ploughing  of  a  field  near  Tarquinii  a  being 
of  boyish  appearance  sprang  out  of  the  furrow.  The  shouts  of 
the  ploughman  (Tarchon)  brought  to  the  spot  all  the  people 
of  Etruria,  whom  the  boy  proceeded  to  instruct  in  the  art  of 
divination.  Having  done  this,  he  suddenly  disappeared.  His 
instructions  were  for  some  time  handed  down  orally,  but  were 
subsequently  committed  to  writing,  and  formed  the  twelve  books 
of  Tages,  containing  a  complete  system  of  Etruscan  lore. 

Sec  Cicero,  De  Div,  iL  23;  Ovid,  Metam.  xv.  553;  Festus,  5jb,\ 
Mommsen,  HisU  of  Rjome  (Eng.  tr.),  bk.  i.  ch.  12. 

TAGUACOZZI,  GASPARO  (1546-1599),  Italian  surgeon,  was 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1546,  and  studied  at  that  university  under 
Cardan,  taking  his  degree  in  philosophy  and  medicine  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  surgery  and 
afterwards  of  anatomy,  and  achieved  notoriety  at  least,  and  the 
fame  of  a  wonder-worker.  He  died  at  Bologna  on  the  7th  of 
November  1599. 

His  principal  work  is  entitled  De  Curtorum  Chirurgia  per  Insitionem 
Lihri  Duo  (Venice,  1597,  fol.,;  it  was  reprinted  in  the  following 
year  under  the  title  of  Chirurgia  Nova  de  Narium,  Auriuntf  Labior- 
utnque  Defectu  fer  InsiUonem  Cutis  ex  Humero,  arte  hactenus  omnibus 
ignota,  sarcienao  (Frankfort >  1593,  8vo). 

TAGLIACOZZOt  a  town  of  the  Abruzzi,  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Aquila,  56  m.  by  rail  E.N.E.  of  Rome,  and  10  m.  W.  of 
Aveazano.  Pop.  (1901)  45^7  (town);  9061  (commune).  It 
lies  2428  ft.  above  sea-level,  at  the  mouth  of  the  deep  ravine  of 
the  Imele.  It  contains  several  old  churches,  notably  S.  Fran- 
cesco, with  a  fine  rose  window  in  the  facade,  and  medieval 
houses.  The  palace,  built  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century  by 
the  Orsini,  is  fine.  The  place  was  given  to  the  Colonna  family 
in  1526.  At  the  end  of  1268  a  battle  took  place  here  between 
Conradin  of  Hohenstaufen  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  which  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  Conradin  and  his  execution. 

TAGLIONI»  MARIA  (1804-1884),  Italian  ballet  dancer, 
daughter  of  Filippo  Taglioni  (1777-1871),  master  of  the  ballet 
at  Stockholm,  Cassel,  Vienna  and  Warsaw,  was  bom  at  Stock- 
holm on  the  23rd  of  April  1804.  She  was  trained  by  her  father, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  pitilessly  severe.  It  was  to  his  care 
and  her  own  special  talent  for  dancing  that  she  owed  her  success, 
for  she  possessed  no  remarkable  personal  attraction.  Her  first 
appearance  was  at  Vienna  on  the  loth  of  June  1822,  in  a  ballet 
of  which  her  father  was  the  author.  La  Reception  d'une  jeune 
nymphe  d  la  cour  de  Terpsichore,  Her  success  was  immediate, 
and  was  repeated  in  the  chief  towns  of  Germany.  On  the  23rd 
of  July  1827  she  made  her  Paris  d^but  at  the  Op6ra,  in  the 
BaUet  de  SicUUn,  and  aroused  a  furore  of  enthusiasm.  Among 
her  more  remarkable  performances  were  the  dancing  of  the 
Tyrolienne  in  GuiUaume  Tell^  of  the  pas  de  fascination  in  Meyer- 
beer's Robert  le  Diabk,  and  in  La  Fille  du  Danube,  At  this 
period  the  ballet  was  an  important  feature  in  opera,  but  with 
her  retirement  in'  1847  the  era  of  grand  ballets  may  be  said  to 
have  closed.  In  1832  she  married  Comte  Gilbert  de  Voisins, 
by  whom  she  had  two  children.  Losing  her  savings  in  specula- 
tion, she  afterwards  supported  herself  in  London  as  a  teacher 
of  deportment,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  ceremony  of 
presentation  at  court.  During  the  last  two  years  of  her  life 
she  lived  with  her  son  at  Marseilles,  where  she  died  on  the  23rd 
of  AprQ  1884.  Taglioni  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  novels 
of  Balzac;  and  Thackeray,  in  The  Newcomes,  says  that  the 
young  men  of  that  epoch  "  will  never  see  anything  so  graceful 
as  Taglioni  in  La  Sylphide.*^ 

TAGUS  (Span.  Tajo,  Portug.  Tejo),  the  longest  river  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  Its  length  is  565  m.,  of  which  192  are  on 
or  within  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  and  the  area  of  its  basin  is 
about  31,850  sq.  m.  The  basin  is  comparatively  narrow,  and 
the  Tagus,  like  the  other  rivers  of  the  Iberian  tabldand,  generally 


flows  in  a  rather  confined  valley,  often  at  the  bottom  of  a  rocky 
gorge  below  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  country.  The 
river  rises  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Muela  de  San  Juan  (5225 
ft.),  a  mountain  which  forms  part  of  the  Sierra  de  Albarradn^ 
88  m.  E.  of  Madrid.  Thence  the  Tagus  flows  at  first  north- 
westwards, but,  after  receiving  the  Gallo  on  the  right,  it  flows 
west,  and  then  south-west  or  west-south-west,  which  is  its 
general  direction  for  the  rest  of  its  course.  Regular  river 
navigation  begins  only  at  Abrantes,  a  few  miles  below  which 
the  Tagus  is  greatly  widened  by  receiving  on  its  right  bank  the 
impetuous  Zezere  from  the  Serra  da  Estrella.  Passing  San- 
tarem,  the  highest  point  to  which  the  tide  ascends,  and  the  limit 
of  navigation  for  large  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  the  river 
divides  below  Salvaterra  into  two  arms,  called  the  Tejo  Novo 
(the  only  one  practicable  for  ships)  and  the  Mar  de  Pedro. 
These  branches  enclose  a  deltaic  formation,  a  low  tract  of 
marshy  alluvium  known  as  the  Lezirias,  traversed  by  several 
minor  channels.  Both  branches  terminate  in  a  broad  tidal 
lake  immediately  above  Lisbon  (g.v.).  The  Tagus  estuary, 
though  partly  blocked  by  a  bar  of  sand,  is  one  of  the  chief 
harbours  of  south-western  Europe. 

The  narrower  part  of  the  Tagus  basin  lies  to  the  south,  and 
the  left-hand  tributaries  which  drain  it  are  abnost  all  mere 
brooks,  dry  in  summer.  The  principal  exception  is  the  Zatas 
or  Sorraia,  which,  rising  in  the  Serra  d'Ossa,  flows  westwards 
across  the  plateau  of  Alemtejo,  and  joins  the  Mar  de  Pedro.  The 
principal  right-hand  tributaries,  besides  the  Gallo  and  Zezere^ 
are  the  Jarama,  descending  from  the  tableland  of  New  Castile 
a  little  below  Aranjuez,  the  Alberche  and  the  Tietar,  which 
collect  their  head  waters  from  opposite  sides  of  the  Sierra  de 
Credos,  and  the  Alagon,  from  the  rough  and  broken  country 
between  the  Sierras  de  Credos  and  Gata. 

TAHITI,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  French 
Society  Islands  (g.t>.)  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  17**  38'  S.,  149**' 
30'  W.  Pop.  about  10,300.  The  island,  in  shape  not  unlike 
the  figure  8,  has  a  lengtii  of  33  m.,  a  coast-line  of  120,  and  an 
area  of  402  sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  short 
isthmus  (Isthmus  of  Taravao)  about  a  mile  in  width,  and 
nowha:e  more  than  50  ft.  above  sea-levd.  The  southern,  the 
peninsula  of  Taiarapu,  or  Tahiti*iti  (Little  Tahiti)  measures 
II  m.  in  length  by  6  m.  in  breadth;  while  the  northern,  the 
circular  main  island  of  Porionuu,  or  Tahiti-uni  (Great  Tahiti)^ 
has  a  length  of  22  m.  and  a  breadth  of  20.  The  whole  island 
is  mountainous.  A  little  to  the  north-west  of  the  centre  of 
Great  Tahiti  the  double-peaked  Orohena  rises  to  7349  ft.,  and 
the  neighbouring  Aorai  is  only  a  little  lower.  Little  Tahiti  has 
no  such  elevation,  but  its  tower-like  peaks  are  very  striking. 
The  flat  land  of  the  Tahitian  coast,  extending  to  a  width  of 
several  miles — with  its  chain  of  villages,  its  fertile  gardens,  and 
its  belt  of  palms,  sometimes  intersected  by  stream-fed  valleys 
which  open  on  the  seashore — forms  a  most  pleasing  foreground 
to  the  grand  mountain  ranges.  A  good  road  surrounds  the 
island,  the  extreme  north  of  which  is  formed  by  Point  Venus, 
W.  of  which  lie  the  Bay  of  Matavai  and  Papeete,  the  European 
town  and  seat  of  government,  on  its  beautiful  harbour. 

Climate, — The  seasons  are  not  well  defined.  Damp  id  excessive; 
there  is  little  variation  in  the  weather,  which,  though  hot,  is  never- 
theless not  depressing,  and  the  climate  for  the  tropics  must  be 
considered  remarkably  healthy.  The  rainfall  is  largest  between 
December  and  April,  but  there  is  so  much  at  other  times  of  the 
year  also  that  these  months  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  the  rainy 
season.  During  this  period  north-west  winds  are  frequent,  con- 
tinuing at  times  for  weeks,  and  there  are  thunderstorms  and  hurri- 
canes. |  These,  while  not  generally  destructive,  are  sometimes  so, 
as  notably  the  storm  of  the  13th  of  January  1903.  During  the 
eight  drier  and  cooler  months  south-east  trade  winds  prevail,  but 
there  are  southerly  winds  which  bring  rain,  and  even  westerly 
breezes  are  not  infrequent.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  year 
on  the  coasts  is  77**  F.  (maximum  84®,  minimum  69");  and  the 
average  minfall  from  December  to  March  (4  months)  is  29  inches; 
from  April  to  November  (8  months),  19  inches. 

Fauna. — Mammals,  as  in  other  Polynesian  islands,  are  restricted 
to  a  few  species  of  bats  (mostly  of  the  genus  Pteropus),  rats  and 
mice,  none  of  them  peculiar.  Of  domestic  animals,  the  pig  and  the 
dog — the  former  a  small  breed  which  quickly  disappeared  before 
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the  stronger  European  strains — ^were  plentiful  even  in  Wallia*s  days. 
The  ornithology  is  verv  poor  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Western 
Pacific;  the  Society  Islands  possess  no  peculiar  genera  and  but  few 
peculiar  species.  They  claim,  however,  a  thrush,  several  small 
parrots  of  great  beauty,  doves,  pigeons,  rails  and  a  sandpiper 
iTringa  leucopUra).  A  ]ungle-fowl  (var<  of  GoUm  bankiva)  is  found 
in  the  mountains,  but  as  domesticated  fowls  were  abundant,  even 
when  Tahiti  was  first  discovered  by  Europeans,  these  wild  birds 
are  doubtless  the  offspring  of  tame  birds.  The  lagoons  swarm 
with  fish  of  many  species.  Insects  are  poor  in  species,  though  some 
of  them  are  indigenouis.  Crustaceans  and  molluscs,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  well  represented;  worms,  echinoderms,  and  corals  com- 
paratively  poorly.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  Tahitian  conchology 
is  the  number  of  peculiar  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Pariuh, 
almost  every  valley  being  the  habitat  of  a  distinct  form.* 

Flora. — ^The  flora,  though  luxuriant  and  peatly  enhancing  the 
beauty  of  the  iskinds,  is  not  verv  rich.  It  is,  hcmever,  less  poor 
in  trees,  shrubs  and  hardwood  plants,  than  in  the  smaller  under- 
growth. Orchids,  including  some  beautiful  species,  and  ferns  are 
abundant;  but,  here  as  in  Polynesia  generally,  Ruhiaceac  is  the 
order  best  represented.  Remarkable  are  the  banana  thickets, 
which  grow  at  an  altitude  of  from  3000  to  5000  ft.  Along  the 
8hore*^n  some  places  almost  to  the  extinction  of  all  native  growth 
— many  exotics  have  established  themselves;  and  a  ereat  variety 
of  fruit-bearing  and  other  useful  trees  have  been  introduced.* 

Inhabitants. — The  Tahitians  are  a  typical  Polynesian  race, 
closely  connected  physically  with  the  Marquesans  and  Raro- 
tongans,  but  widely  divided  from  them  in  many  of  their  customs. 
The  dialects,  also,  of  the  three  groups  are  di£Eerent,  the  Tahitian 
being  perhaps  the  softest  in  all  Oceania.  The  women  rank 
with  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Pacific,  though  the  accounts  given 
of  them  by  eariy  voyagers  are  much  exaggerated;  and  for 
general  symmetry  of  form  the  people  are  unsurpassed  by  any 
race  in  the  world.  Even  now  in  its  decadence,  after  generations 
of  drunkenness  and  European  disease  and  vice,  grafted  on  inborn 
indolence  and  licentiousness,  many  tall  and  robust  people  (6  iU 
and  even  upwards  in  height)  are  to  be  found.  Men  and  women 
of  good  birth  can  generally  be  distinguished  by  their  height 
and  fairness,  and  often,  even  in  early. age,  by  their  enormous 
corpulence.  The  skin  varies  from  a  very  light  olive  to  a  full  dark 
brown.  The  wavy  or  curly  hair  and  the  expressive  eyes  are 
black,  or  nearly  so;  the  mouth  is  large,  but  well-shaped  and  set 
with  beautiful  teeth;  the  nose  broad  (formerly  flattened  in 
infancy  by  artificial  means);  and  the  chin  well  developed. 

The  native  costume  was  an  oblong  piece  of  bark-cloth  with  a  hole 
in  its  centre  for  the  head,  and  a  plain  piece  of  cloth  round  the  loins 
was  worn  alike  by  men  and  women  01  the  higher  classes.  Men  of 
all  ranks  wore,  with  or  without  these,  the  T  bandage.  The  women 
concealed  their  breasts  except  in  the  company  of  their  superiors, 
when  etiquette  demanded  that  inferiors  of  both  sexes  should  uncover 
the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The  chiefs  wore  short  feather  cloaks, 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Hawaiians,  and  beautiful  semicircular  breast- 
plates, dexterously  interwoven  with  the  black  plumage  of  the 
irigate  bird,  with  crimson  feathers  and  with  sharks'  teeth;  also 
most  elaborate  special  dresses  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  The  priests 
had  strange  cylindrical  hats,  made  of  wicker-work  and  over  a  yard 
in  height.  Circumcision,  and  in  both  sexes  tattooing,  were  generally 
practised,  and  much  significance  was  attached  to  some  of  the  marks. 
The  houses  were  long,  low,  and  open  at  the  sides.  Household 
utensils  were  few — plain  round  wooden  dishes,  sometimes  on  legs, 
coco-nut  shells,  baskets,  &c.  Low  stools  and  head-rests  were  used. 
Pottery  being  unknown,  all  food  was  baked  in  a  hole  dug  in  the 
ground  or  roasted  over  the  fire.  Their  chief  musical  instruments 
were  the  nose-flute — often  used  as  the  accompaniment  of  song — 
and  the  drum.  Conch-shells  were  also  used.  Tahitian  stone  adzes, 
which  are  greatly  inferior  in  finish  to  those  of  the  Hervey  Islands, 
are,  like  the  adzes  of  Polynesia  in  general,  distinguished  from  those 
of  Melanesia  by  their  triangular  section  and  adaptation  to  a  socket. 
Slings  were  favourite  weapons  of  the  Tahitians;  they  had  also 
plain  spears  expanding  into  a  wide  blade,  and  clubs.  Tne  boW  and 
arrow  seem  only  to  have  been  used  in  certain  ceremonial  games. 
Their  canoes,  from  20  to  70  ft.  in  length,  were  double  or  single,  and 
provided  with  sail  and  outriggers.  They  were  not  well  finished, 
out  the  high  curved  sterns,  rising  sometimes  to  a  height  of  20  ft., 
of  those  destined  to  carry  the  images  of  their  gods,  were  carved  with 
strange  figures  and  hung  with  feathers.  Cannibalism  is  unknown, 
though  some  ceremonies  which  were  performed  in  connexion  with 
human  sacrifices  may  possibly  be  survivals  of  this  practice.  The 
staple  food  of  the  islanders  consisted  of  the  bread-fruit,  the  taro- 
root,  the  yam,  the  sweet  potato,  and  in  some  districts  the  wild 

^    ^  Finsch  and  Hartlaub,  Fauna  Central-Polynesiens,  Halle,  1867. 

*  De  Castilb,  lUustrationes  Florae  InsiOarum  Maris  Pacipci, 
Pari8»  1886. 


plantain;  but  they  also  ate  much  fish  (the  turtle  was  considered 
sacred  food)4  as  well  as  pigs  and  dogs,  though  of  the  latter,  as  pets, 
the  women  were  so  fond  as  to  suckle  the  puppies  sometimes  even 
to  the  exclusion  of  their  own  children. 

Tahitians  were  good  fishermen  and  bold  seamen.  They  steered 
by  the  stars,  of  which  they  distinguished  many  constellations. 
The  land  was  carefully  tended  and  the  fields  well  urigated.  Three 
great  classes  were  recognized: — (i)  The  sovereign,  who  bore  a  semi- 
sacred  as  well  as  a  political  character,  and  the  reigning  chiefs  of 
districts;  (2)  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  inherited  land,  who 
also  built  canoes,  made  arms,  &c. ;  to  these  two  classes  also  belonged 
the  priests,  who  were  medicine-men  as  well ;  (5)  the  fishers,  artisans, 
&c.,  and  slaves.  As  wars  and  infanticide  depopulated  the  island 
this  class  gradually  acquired  land  and  with  it  certain  privileges. 
Rank  is  hereditary  and  determined  by  primogeniture,  not  necessarily 
in  the  male  line.  The  firstborn  of  a  soveceign  succeeded  at  once 
to  titular  sovereignty ;  the  father,  who  was  the  first  to  pay  homage 
to  his  child,  then  abdicated,  and  became  regent.  It  is  easy  to  sec 
that,  while  this  custom  tended  to  keep  honours  within  a  family, 
it  may  have  encouraged  the  practice  of  infanticide,  which  was 
common  in  all  grades  of  society  when  Tahiti  wias  first  visited  by 
Europ^ns.  The  age  at  which  the  child's  authority  became  real 
varied  according  to  his  own  abilities  and  the  will  of  his  subjects. 
Though  arbitrary,  the  power  of  the  king  was  limited  by  the  power 
of  his  vassals,  the  district  chiefs,  who  ruled  absolutely  over  their 
respective  districts,  and  who  might  be  of  as  good  blood  as  himsdi. 
The  kii^  had  a  councillor,  but  was  alone  resjsonsible  for  any  act. 
The  bi-msular  form  of  Tahiti  promoted  the  independence  of  the 
chiefs,  and  war  was  rarely  declared  without  their  being  first  sum- 
moned to  council.  Their  power  over  their  own  people  was  absolute. 
The  form  of  government  was  thus  strictly  feudal  in  character,  but 
it  gradually  centralissd  into  a  monarchy,  which,  in  the  person  of 
Pomare  II.,  the  English  missionaries  greatly  helped  to  regulate  and 
strengthen.  The  sovereign  sent  his  commancw  by  a  messenger, 
whose  credentials  were  a  tuft  of  coco-nut  film.  Thi^  tuft  was 
returned  intact  as  a  sign  of  assent  or  torn  in  token  of  refusal. 

The  temples  were  square  tree-surrounded  enclosures,  with  a 
single  ttitrance  and  several  small  courts,  within  which  were  houses 
for  the  images  and  attendant  priests.  A  pyramidal  stone  structure, 
on  which  were  the  actual  altars,  stood'  at  the  further  end  of  the 
square.  In  the  temples  were  buried  the  diiefs,  whose  embalmed 
bodies,  after  being  exposed  for  a  time,  were  interred  in  a  crouching 
position.  Their  skulls,  however,  were  kept  in  the  houses  of  their 
nearest  relations.  In  the  great  temple  at  Atahura  the  stone 
structure  was  270  ft.  long,  94  ft.  wide,  and  50  ft.  high,  and  its  summit 
was  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  built  c2  hewn  coral  and  basalt. 
Sacrificial  offenngs*  including  human  sacrifices,  formed  a  prominent 
part  of  Tahitian  worship.  An  eye  of  the  victim  was  offered  to  the 
king,  and  placed  within  his  mouth  by  the  officiating  priest.  Every 
household  possessed  its  own  guardian  spirits,  but  there  were  several 
superior  divinities,  of  which,  at  the  beghmin^  of  the  19th  century, 
Oro  was  the  most  venerated.  The  images,  which  are  less  remarkable 
than  those  of  Hawaii,  were  rough  representations  of  the  human  form 
carved  in  wood.  The  Areoi,  a  licentious  religious  association,  was  a 
special  feature  of  Tahitian  society. 

The  Tahitians  are  light-hearted,  frivolous,  courteous  and  generous, 
but  deceitful  and  cruel.  They  were  always  notorious  for  their 
immorality,  one  of  their  customs  being  a  systematized  exchange  of 
wives.  Besides  dancing,  the  singing  of  songs,  and  the  recitation 
of  historical  and  mythical  ballads,  the  natives  had  also  a  variety 
of  sports  and  games.  Wrestling,  boxing,  and  spear-throwing 
matches,  with  foot  and  canoe  races,  were  held;  also  sham  fights 
and  naval  reviews.  They  had,  several  ball  games — one  (played 
chiefly  by  women),  a  kind  of  football;  but  surf-swimming  was 
perhaps  tne  favourite  sport,  and  cock-fighting  was  much  practised. 

Products,  Trade,  Administration. — ^Papeete,  as  the  emporium  for 
a  widely  scattered  archipelago  (including  Paumotu,  &c.),  has  an 
export  trade  in  mother-ci-pearl,  pearls  (mainly  from  the  Paumotu 
islands),  oranges,  trepang  (for  China),  copra  and  vanilla.  Many 
whalers  formerly  visited  Papeete  harbour.  During  the  American 
Civil  War,  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  centur>r,  Tahitian  cotton  was 
put  upon  the  European  market,  but  its  cultivation  had  ceased  by 
1884,  and  it  has  been  little  grown  sinc^.  This  is  also  true  of  coffee 
and  tobacco,  among  other  crops  whicn  have  been  tried.  Sugar  and 
rum  are  also  produced. 

The  importation  of  *'  labour,"  chiefly  for  the  plantations,  from 
other  Polynesian  islands  was  placed  under  government  control  in 
1862.  The  Tahitians  themselves  prefer  handicrafts  to  agricultural 
work,  and  many  are  employed  as  artisans  by  European  masters. 

The  total  value  of  exports  was  £140,325  and  of  imports  £127,600 
in  1904.  Papeete  is  the  seat  of  government.  The  French  establish- 
ments in  the  Eastern  Pacific  are  administered  by  a  governor,  a 
privy  council,  and  a  council  including  the  maire  of  Papeete  and  the 
presidents  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  arid  agriculture. 

History. — ^The  discovery  and  early  ^ploration  of  the  Society 
Islands  is  treated  under  that  heading.  In  1 78S,  when  Lieutenant 
Bligh  in  the  **  Bounty  "  visited  Tahiti,  the  leading  chief  was 
Pomare^  whose  family  had  been  pre-eminent  in  the  island  for 
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more  than  a  century.  Aided  by  sixteen  of  the  "  Bounty  " 
mutineers,  and  armed  with  guns  procured  from  Bligh  and  a 
Swedish  vessel,  Pomare  greatly  strengthened  his  power  and 
brought  to  a  successful  close  a  long  struggle  with  Eimeo. 

The  attempt  at  colonisation  by  the  Spaniards  in  1774  was 
followed  by  the  settlement  of  thirty  persons  brought  in 
1797  by  the  missionary  ship  "  Duff."  Though  befriended  by 
Pomare  I.  (who  lived  till  1805),  they  had  many  difficulties, 
e^>ecially  from  the  constant  wars,  and  at  length  they  fled  with 
Pomare  II.  to  Eimeo  and  ultimately  to  New  South  Wales, 
returning  in  1812,  when  Pomare  renounced  heathenism.  In 
1815  he  regained  his  power  in  Tahiti.  For  a  time  the  mis- 
sionaries made  good  progress — a  printing  press  was  established 
"(1817),  and  coffee,  cotton  and  sugar  were  planted  (1819);  but 
soon  there  came  a  serious  relapse  into  heathen  practices  and 
immorality.  Pomare  II.  died  of  drink  in  1824.  His  successor, 
Pomare  III.,  died  in  1827,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  half-sister 
Aimata,  the  unfortunate  "  Queen  Pomare  (IV.)."  In  1828  a 
new  fanatical  sect,  the  "  Mamaia,"  arose,  which  gave  much 
trouble  to  the  missions.  The  leader  proclaimed  that  he  was 
Jesus  Christ,  and  promised  to  his  followers  a  sensual  paradise. 
In  1836  the  French  Catholic  missionaries  in  Mangareva  attempted 
to  open  a  mission  in  Tahiti.  Queen  Pomare,  advised  by  the 
English  missionary  and  consul  Pritchard,  refused  her  consent, 
and  removed  by  force  two  priests  who  had  landed  surreptitiously 
and  to  whom  many  of  the  opposition  party  in  the  state  had 
rallied.  In  1838  a  French  frigate  appeared,  under  the  command 
of  Abel  Dupetit-Thouars,  and  extorted  from  Pomare  the  right 
of  settlement  for  Frenchmen  of  every  profession.  Pritchard 
opposed  this,  and  caused  Pomare  to  apply  for  British  protec- 
tion; but  this  was  a  failure,  and  the  native  chiefs  compelled  the 
queen,  against  her  will,  to  turn  to  France.  A  convention  was 
signed  in  1843,  placing  the  islands  under  French  protection,  the 
authority  of  the  queen  and  chiefs  being  expressly  reserved. 
Dupetit-Thouars  now  reappeared,  and,  alleging  that  the  treaty 
had  not  been  duly  carried  out,  deposed  the  queen  and  took 
possession  of  the  islands.  His  high-handed  action  was  not 
countenanced  by  the  French  government;  but  while,  on  formal 
protest  being  made  from  England,  it  professed  not  to  sanction 
the  annexation,  it  did  not  retrace  the  steps  taken.  Two  years 
were  spent  in  reducing  the  party  in  the  islands  opposed  to  French 
rule;  an  attempt  to  conquer  the  western  islands  failed;  and 
at  length,  by  agreement  with  England,  France  promised  to 
retuin  to  the  plan  of  a  protectorate  and  leave  .  the  western 
islands  to  their  rightful  owners.  Pomare  died  in  1877,  and  her 
son  Aiiane  (Pomare  V.)  abdicated  in  1880,  handing  over  the 
administration  to  France,  and  in  the  same  year  Tahiti,  in- 
cluding Eimeo,  was  proclaimed  a  French  colony.  In  1903  the 
whole  of  the  French  establishments  in  the  Eastern  Pacific  were 
declared  one  colony,  and  the  then  existing  elective  general 
council  was  superseded  by  the  present  administration. 

Besides  the  narratives  of  early  voyages,  and  general  works  covering 
the  Society  Islands  (for  which  see  Pacific),  see  Vincendon-Dumoulin, 
Les  lies  Tahiti,  esquisses  historiques  et  gSographiques,  Paris,  1844; 
A.  Gonfil,  **  Tahiti,"  in  La  France  colon&le,  Paris,  1886;  H.  Le 
Chartier,  Tahiti,  Paris,  1887;  Monchoisy,  La  NouveUe  Cythhe, 
Paris,  1888;  G.  Collingridge,  "  Who  discovered  Tahiti?  "  in  Journ. 
Polynesian  Soc.^  xii.,  1903.  Among  the  narrative  works  of  visitors 
to  Tahiti  may  be  mentioned  Pierre  Loti,  Le  Mariase  de  LoH,  Paris, 
1881 ;  I>ora  Hort,  Tahid:  the  Garden  of  the  Pacific,  London,  1891. 

TAHR»  the  native  name  of  a  shaggy-haired  brown  Himalayan 
wild  goat  characterized  by  its  short,  triangular  and  sharply 
keeled  horns.  Under  the  name  of  Hemitragus  jenUaicus,  it 
typifies  a  genus  in  which  are  included  the  wariatu,  or  Nilgiri 
ibex  (H.  hylocrius),  from  the  NQgiri  and  Anamalai  hills  of 
Southern  India,  and  a  small  species,  H.  jayakeri,  from  South 
Arabia.    Tahr  frequent  the  worst  ground  of  almost  all  ruminants. 

TAILLANDIER,  SAINT-RENfi  (18x7-1879),  French  critic, 
whose  original  name  was  Rene  Gaspard  Ernest  Taillandier,  was 
born  in  Paris  on  the  i6th  of  December  1817.  He  completed  his 
studies  at  Heidelberg,  and  then  became  professor  of  literature 
successively  at  Strassburg,  Montpellier  and  the  Sorbonne,  where 
he  was  nominated  to  the  chair  of  French  eloquence  in  1868. 


Most  of  the  articles  included  in  his  published  volames^  £ps€  ap- 
peared in  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes.  In  January  1870  he  became 
general  secretary  of  the  ministry  of  education,  and  continued 
in  this  office  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  He  became  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1870,  and  was  elected  to  the  Aeaderay 
in  1873.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  22nd  of  February  1879. 

His  works  include: — Allemagne  et  Russie,  itudes  historiques  et 
litteraires  (1856),  Le  Pohte  du  Caucase  .  ..  .  Michel  LermotUoff 
(1856),  Maurice  de  Saxe  (2  vols.  1865),  Tchiqi^s  et  Magyars  (1869J, 
Le  Gineral  Philippe  de  Segur  \iS7^). 

TAILLE  (from  Fr.  taHier,  to  cut  or  divide;  late  Lat.  taUar^ 
said  to  come  from  talia,  talea),  the  equivalent  of  the  English 
tallage  {qj>.),  was  in  France  the  typical  direct  tax  of  the  middle 
ages,  just  as  the  word  tonlieu  was  the  .  generic  term  for  an 
indirect  tax.  Other  words  used  in  certain  districts  in  the 
same  sense  as  taille  were  qtieste  {questay  quista)  ^  fqiiage  (Joragittm)y 
cote.  The  essence  of  the  tax  denoted  by  these  names  was  that 
the  amount  was  fixed  en  bloc  for  a  whole  group  of  persons,  and 
afterwards  divided  among  them  in  various  ways.  In  anci>ent 
French  law  vre  find  three  forms  of  taille:  the  faille  servile,  taitle 
seigneuriale,  and  taille  royale. 

The. taille  servile  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  tax;  it  was  rather  a 
tax  which  had  degenerated  into  a  source  pf  profit  for  certain  in- 
dividuals. Every  lord  who  possessed  serfs  coiild  levy  the  taille  on 
them,  and  originally  this  was  done  arbitrarily  (c  volonti)  both  as  to 
frequency  and  amount,  it  always  remained  a  characteristic  fieatute 
of  serfdom,  but  was  limited  and  fixed,  either  by  contracts  or  con* 
cessions  from  the  lord  {taiUe  abonnee\  or  by  the  customs. 

The  taille  seigneuriale  was  a  true  tax,  levied  b>^  a  lord  on  all  his 
subjects  who  were  neither  nobles  nor  ecclesiastics.  But,  in  our 
opinion,  when  feudalism  was  establi^ed,  the  light  of  levying  it  did 
not  belong  to  everj^  lord,  but  only  to  t^  lord  having -the  haute 
justice.  But  he  levied  it  by  right,  without  the  necessity  for  any 
contract  between  him  and  those  who  paid  it.  He  fixed  the  sum  to 
be  paid  by  each  group  of  inhabitants,  who  then  had  to  see  that  it 
was  assessed,  collected,  and  paid  to  the  lord,  electing  comnriBsarics 
ipreud  hommes)  from  among  themselves  for  this  purpose.  This 
was  reducing  the  administration  of  taxation  to  its  simplest  form. 
Custom,  however,  or  an  order  of  the  lord  generally  fixed  the  principle 
upon  which  the  division  was  made.  It  was  often  a  '*  hearth  tax  " 
(jouage),  when  each  fire,  t.e.  each  head  of  a  family,  paid  the  same 
sum,  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  local  contingent  of  the  taiUe  by  the 
number  of  fires.  But  this  equality,  which  took  no  account  of  wealth 
or  poverty,  was  felt  to  be  unjust,  and  the  assessment  began  to  be 
made  according  to  the  resources  of  each  family,  **  the  strong  bearing 
t;he  w^k,  and  the  weak  relieving  the  strong."  The  seignior i^ 
taille,  like  the  servile,  had  the  character  of  a  personal  tax  {taille 
personelle),  a  rudin^entary  tax  on  income,  every  man  being  taxed 
according  to  his  wages  or  other  income.  The  king  originally  had 
only  the  right  of  levying  the  taille  in  places  where  he  had  retained 
the  exercise  of  the  kiaute  justice.  At  that  time  there  was  no  royal 
taille,  strictly  speaking;  it  was  only  the  seigniorial  taille  transferred 
to  the  crown>  but  it  was  one  of  the  first  taxes  his  right  to  levy  which 
upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  domain  of  the  crown,  whether  serfs 
or  roturiers,  was  recoenized.  In  the  course  of  the  15th  century  the 
idea  began  to  prevail  that  it  was  fair  for  the  king,  in  time  of  war, 
to  levy  a  taUle  upon  the  subjects  of  the  lords  naving  the  haute 
justice  in  various  parts  of  the  royal  domain.  Moreover,  taiUes  were 
often  granted  him  by  the  provincial  estates  or  the  states-general. 
Thus  the  general  taule,  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  king,  became 
more  and  more  frequent,  and  naturally  tended  to  beccMne  permanent. 
This  transformation  was  confirmed,  rather  than  effected,  by  the 
ordonnance  of  1459.  Its  immediate  object  was,  not  the  regulation 
of  the  taille,  but  the  organization  of  the  compa^nies  d' ordonnance, 
ue,  the  heavy  cavalry  which  the  king  from  that  time  on  maintained 
on  a  permanent  footing.  Military  expenses  thus  becoming  per- 
manent,  it  was  natuml  that  the  tatUe,  the  tax  which  had  long  been 
devoted  to  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  royal  wars,  should  also 
become  permanent.  This  was  contained  implicitly  in  the  ordonnance 
of  1439,  which  at  the  same  time  suppressed  the  seigniorial  taille, 
as  competing  too  closely  with  the  royal  taille  by  imposing  a  double 
burden  on  the  taxpayer.  A  kind  of  seigniorial  taille  continued 
to  exist  besides  the  servile  taille,  but  this  und  presupposed  a  title, 
a  contract  between  the  taxable  roturier  and  the  lord,  or  eke  im- 
memorial possession,  which  amounted  to  a  title.     . 

The  royal  taille  naturally  retained  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  the  seigniorial,  as  can  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  assessed  and  collected;  the  chief  characteristic  being 
that  ecclesiastics  and  nobles,  who  were  exempt  from  the  seigniorial 
taille,  were  also  exempt  from  the  royal.  The  royal  taille,  though 
levied  by  the  king  by  right,  did  not  fall  upon  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  pays  d'Heclions  were  subject  to  it,  the  pays  d'iUUs  were  not  (see 
France*.  Law  and  Institutions), 

Throughout  the  pays  d^Uectians  the  taiiUe  was  almost  universally 
personal  {taiUe  personnelle),  i.e,  a  tax  on  the  whole  income  of  the 
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.  taxpayer*  whatever  its  source.  It  was  also  a'  distributoiy  tax 
(impdt  d€  reparUiion) ;  every  year  the  king  in  his  council  fixed  the 
total  sum  which  the  k^ille  was  to  produce  in  the  following  year; 
he  drew  up  and  signed  the  brevet  de  la  taiUe  (warrant),  and  tne  con- 
tribution of  the  individual  taxpayer  was  arrived  at  in  the  last 
analysis  by  a  series  of  subdivisions. 

The  conseil  du  rot  first  divided  the  total  sum  among  the  various 
gSnSraliUs  (the  higher  financial  divisions),  again  dividing  the  amount 
due  from  each  £enSralite  among  the  elections  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed. Then  the  ilus  in  each  iUction  divided  the  contribution 
due  from  it  among  the  parishes.  The  final  division  took  place 
in  the  parish  or  community,  among  the  inhabitants  subject  to 
the  tax.  So  far  the  system  remained  the  same  as  that  of  the  old 
seigniorial  iaiUe^  The  assessment  and  collection  of  it  were  the 
business  of  the  community;  the  crown,  in  principle,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them  and  did  not  bear  the  cost  of  a  local  administration 
for  the  purpose.  The  community  had  to  produce  its  contingent 
of  the  faille.  In  princiole  it  was  even  held  to  be  the  debtor  for  the 
amount;  hence  the  inhabitants  were  jointly  responsible,  a  state 
of  affairs  which  was  not  suppressed  till  the  time  of  Turgot,  and  even 
then  not  completely. 

The  inhabitants  subject  to  the  taiUet  summoned  to  a  general 
assembly  by  the  syndic,  elected  commissaries  for  the  assessment 
(assieurs)  and  collection  (coUecteurs)  of  the  tax  from  among  them- 
selves. Originally  two  series  were  elected,  both  assessors  and 
collectors.  But  from  1600  onwards  the  same  persons  fulfilled  both 
functions,  the  object  being,  by  giving  the  assessors  the  duty  of 
collecting  the  tax,  to  lead  to  a  juster  and  more  conscientious  assess- 
ment. The  system  appeared  to  be  admirable,  forming  in  this 
respect  a  kind  of  self-government,  but  in  practice  it  was  frequently 
oppressive  for  the  taxpayers.  The  assessors  estimated  the  indivi- 
dual incomes  arbitrarily,  village  quarrels  and  rivalries  leading  them 
to  over*chai^  some  and  under-chaire  others,  and  comjdaints  were 
numberless  on  this  point.  Control  should  no  doubt  have  been  exer- 
cised by  the  Slus,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  this  part 
of  their  duties  very  seriously.  Payment  was  rigorously  enforced, 
and  thus  for  a  vanety  of  reasons  the  taille  was  a  burdensome  and 
hated ^  tax.  It  had  still  further  vices :  not  only  were  nobles  and 
ecclesiastics  exempt  from  it,  but  many  other  privileges  had  been 
introduced  by  law,  total  or  partial  exemption  extending  to  a  large 
number  of  civil  and  military  officials  and  emphyh  of  the  crown 
on  the  ferme  gSnSrale,  The  towns  in  general  were  not  subject  to  it, 
at  least  directly;  some  had  been  exempt  from  time  immemorial, 
others  (ridinUes)  had  purchased  exemption  for  a  sum  of  money, 
yet  others  {abonnSes)  had  compoundea  for  the  tax,  i.e.  instead  of 
paying  the  taille  they  paid  into  the  royal  treasury  a  sum  fixed  by 
contract,  which  they  generally  raised  by  octrois,  or  entrance  dues. 

Such  was  the  administration  of  the  taille  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  after  which  time,  although  the  broad  lines 
remained  the  same,  important  reforms  were  introduced.  They 
came  principally  from  the  provincial  intendants,  or  from  the  cours 
des  aiaeSf  which  were  animated  by  a  liberal  spirit.  The  intendants, 
by  an  exercise  of  their  general  or  special  powers,  took  the  place  of 
the  Slus,  and  delegated  cotnmissaires  aux  tailles  (commissaries  of 
the  taiU^  for  the  assessment  of  the  parishes,  who  guided  and  super- 
vised the  elected  collectors — for  the  most  part  ignorant  and  partial 
peasants.  They  also  endeavoured  to  distinguish  between  different 
kinds  of  income,  in' order  to  arrive  at  a  more  just  estimate  of  the 
total  income,  and  fixed  by  tariff,  the  proportion  v\  which  each  kind 
of  income  was  to  contribute.  They  sometimes  settled  officially 
and  of  their  own  authority  the  share  of  certain  taxpayers,  and, 
though  this  was  sometimes  done  as  a  favour,  it  was  often  a  measure 
of  justice.  They  also  tried  to  limit  the  scope  of  privileges.  These 
efforts  were  inspired  by  a  series  of  scientific  studies  and  criticisms, 
chief  among  which  were  Vauban's  Dtme  royale,  and  the  Taille  tarifie 
of  the  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre. 

In  certain  districts  the  taille  was  real  (taiUe  rSelle)  i.e.  a  tax  on 
real  property.  It  was  not  an  equal  tax  falling  on  all  landowners, 
but  the  question  as  to  whether  a  certain  estate  was  to  be  taxed  or 
not  was  decided  according  to  the  Quality  of  the  property,  and  not 
that  of  the  owner.  The  hiens  nobles  (fiefs)  and  the  biens  ecclesiasttques 
were  exempt;  tenures  roturieres,  however,  by  whomsoever  held,  were 
taxed.  A  small  part  of  the  pays  d'Slections  was  also  pays  de  taille 
ride.  But  it,  was  the  chief  form  of  tax  in  the  pays  d'etats,  and  evea 
there  an  attempt  had  generally  been  made  to  check  the  exemption 
of  nobles'  property.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  these  districts  the 
taille  had  oripnally  been  personal,  having  become  real  by  a  curious 
evolution.  In  these  districts  there  were  cadastres,  or  compoix- 
terriers  (land  registers),  which  allowed  of  a  non-arbitraiy  assessment ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  ancien  rSgime  merely  needed  revision. 

In  certain  provinces  where  the  royal  taille  was  levied  there  were 
neither  Elections  nor  geniraiitSs,^  and  the  whole  administration  of 
the  tax  was  in  the  hands  of  the  intendants.  These  were  the  provinces 
of  the  east  and  north,  which  were  united  to  the  crown  at  a  period 
when  the  power  of  the  intendants  was  already  fully  developed; 
they  were  sometimes  known  as  pays  d*imposition> 

See  France:  Law  and  Institutions;  Henri  S^,  Les  Classes 
mrales  el  le  regime  domanial  en  France  au  Moyen  Age  (Paris,  190 1) ; 
and  Auger,  Code  des  tailles  (Paris,  1788).  (J.  P.  E.) 


TAILLEFERt  the  surname  of  a  bard  and  warrior  of  the 
I  ith  century,  whose  exact  name  and  place  of  birth  are  unknown. 
He  accompanied  the  Norman  army  to  England  in  xo66,  and 
obtained  permission  from  William  to  strike  the  first  blow  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  He  fought  with  spirit  and  determina- 
tion, and  was  killed  in  the  battle.  Mention  of  Taillefer  is  made 
by  Guido,  bishop  of  Amiens,  in  his  Carmen  de  hello  Hastingensiy 
v.  931-44  (in  ^on.  Hist.  Brit.,  1848)  and  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
in  his  Histaria  Anglorum  (in  Rer.  Brit.  med.  aetn  script.,  p.  763, 
ed.  Arnold,  London,  1879);  and  his  prowess  is  depicted  on  the 
Bayeux  tapestry.  The  statement  of  Wace  in  the  Roman  de 
R&u,  3rd  part,  V.  8035-6JI,  ed.  Andresen  (Heilbronn,  1879),  that 
Taillefer  went  before  the  Nonnan  army  singing  of  Charlemagne 
and  of  Roland  and  the  vassals  who  died  at  Roncevauz,  has 
been  considered  important  in  demonstrating  the  existence  of 
a  comparatively  early  tradition  and  song  of  Roland. 

See  W.  Spatz,  Die  Schlacht  von  Hastings  (Berlin,  1896);  Freeman, 
History  cf  the  Norman  Conquest. 

TAILOR  (Fr.  taiUeur,  from  taiUer,  to  cat,  Lat.  talea,  a  thin 
rod,  a  cutting  for  planting),  one  who  cuts  out  and  makes  clothes. 
Formerly  the  tailor,  or  cissor,  made  apparel  for  both  men  and 
women,  and  not  merely  outer  garments^  but  also  articles  of  linen 
and  the  padding  and  lining  of  armour — ^whehce  the  style  '*  Tayiors 
and  Linen  Armourers  "  applied  to  the  Metdumt  Taylors  Com- 
pany of  the  City  of  London  in  their  earliest  charters.  But  the 
word  is  now  generally  limited  to  those  who  make  the  outer 
(cloth)  garments  for  men,  and  less  frequently  for  women,  though 
a  phrase  such  as  ''  shirt-tailor  "  is  occasionally  met  with.  In 
modem  usage,  too,  it  commonly  has  the  imf^katioii  that  the 
garments  are  made  to  the  order,  and  to  the  measure,  of  the 
individual  purchaser,  as  opposed  to  ready-made  clothing,  which 
means  articles  of  apparel  manufactured  in  large  quantities  in  a 
series  of  stock  or  standard  sizes,  such  that  any  purchaser  may 
expect  to  find  among  them  one  that  will  fit  him  with  more  or 
less  accuracy.  The  clothing  trade  was  originally  confined  to 
goods  of  the  poorest  grades,  but  it  has  come,  especially  in 
America,  to  include  articles  of  good,  thou^  not  of  the  first, 
quality.  It  probably  first  came  into  existence  at  seaport  towns, 
where,  to  meet  the  convenience  of  sailors  retuming  from  k>ng 
voyages  and  requiring  their  wardrobes  to  be  replenished  at 
short  notice,  the  "outfitters"  kept  stocks  of  ready-made 
garments  on  sale;  but  it  made  no  considerate  progress  until 
after  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  when  the  introduction  of 
the  sewing-machine  brought  about  the  possibility  of  manu- 
facturing in  large  quantities.  Its  development  was  attended 
with  gradually  increasing  subdivision  of  labour  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  tailor  as  a  skilled  craftsman. 
The  first  step  was  for  a  garment,  such  as  a  coat,  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  joint  efforts  of  a  family.  Then  followed  the  "  task 
system,"  which  in  America  was  the  result  of  the  influx  of 
Russian  Jews  that  began  about  1S75.  Under  it  a  team  of  three 
men,  with  a  '*  presser  "  and  a  girl  to  sew  on  the  buttons,  divided 
the  work  between  them.  Payment  was  made  by  the  "  task," 
i.e.  a  specified  number  of  garments,  the  money  being  divided 
between  the  members  of  the  team  in  certain  proportions.  Often 
several  teams  would  be  nm  by  a  contractor,  who  naturally 
selected  the  cheapest  workshops  he  could  find  and  packed  them 
as  full  of  workers  as  possible;  and  when  through  stress  of  com- 
petition he  had  to  accept  lower  prices  the  plan  he  adopted  was 
to  increase  the  number  of  garments  to  a  task,  leaving  the  pay 
unaltered.  The  result  was  the  introduction  of  many  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  "  sweating  system,"  the  workers  having  to 
work  excessively  long  hours  in  order  to  finish  the  task,  which 
in  some  cases  meant  as  many  as  twenty  coats  a  day.  In  the 
"  factory  "  or  "  Boston  "  system  the  subdivision  is  still  more 
minute,  and  as  many  as  one  hundred  persons  may  be  concerned 
in  the  production  of  one  coat.  The  amount  of  tailoring  skill 
required  in  a  worker  is  even  further  reduced,  but  the  premises 
come  under  the  regulation  of  the  factory  laws.  The  factory 
system  has  also  cheapened  production  in  a  legitimate  way, 
because  it  has  enabled  mechanical  power  for  driving  sewing- 
machines,  and  also  expensive  labour-saving  machinery,  to  be 
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introduced  to  an  extent  not  economically  possible  in  small 
shops. 

TAINi  a  royal  and  police  burgh  oi  the  county  of  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  2076.  It  is  situated  on 
rising  ground  within  a  mile  of  the  southern  shore  of  Dornoch 
Firth,  2si  m.  N.E.  of  Dingwall  by  the  Highland  Railway.  The 
name,  of  which  the  Tene,  Tayne  and  Thane  are  older  forms,  ia 
derived  from  the  Icelandic  thingy  *'  assembly  '^  or  "  court." 
Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the  town  hall,  court  house, 
public  hall,  Easter  Ross  combination  poorhouse,  and  the 
academy  (opened  in  181 2).  The  industries  include,  distilling, 
the  making  of  aerated  waters,  and  woollen  manufactures,  and 
the  town  is  important  as  a  market  and  distributing  centre. 
The  rainfall  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  kingdom.  Duthac 
(locally  called  Duthus),  a  saint  of  the  nth  century,  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  native,  and  the  old  ruined  chapel  near  the  station 
is  supposed  to  have  been  his  shrine.  To  the  coUegi^e  church 
of  St  Duthus,  a  Decorated  building,  founded  by  James  III.  in 
147 1,  James  IV.  made  several  pilgrimages  in  penance  for  his 
father's  death.  The  building  was  used  as  the  parish  church  till 
181 5,  when  it  fell  into  disrepair,  but  it  was  restored  between 
187 1  and  1876.  It  has  monuments  to  Patrick  Hamilton,  the 
martyr,  and  Thomas  Hog  (1628-1692),  the  Scottish  divine,  for 
some  time  a  prisoner  on  the  Bass.  Three  and  a  half  miles 
S.E.  are  the  remains  of  the  Early  English  abbey  of  Fearn, 
founded  at  Edderton  in  1230  by  Farquhar,  ist  earl  of  Ross, 
and  transferred  hither  in  1338.  The  chancel,  nave  and  two  side 
chapels  exist,  and  it  still  serves  as  the  parish  church.  Patrick 
Hamilton  became  titular  abbot  in  151 7,  and  after  his  martyr- 
dom the  abbey  was  added  to  the  bishopric  of  Ross. 

TAINB,  HIPPOLYTE  ADOLPHB  (1828-1893),  French  criric 
and  historian,  the  son  of  Jean  Baptiste  Taine,  an  attorney,  was 
bom  at  Vouziers  on  the  21st  of  April  1828.  He  remained  with 
his  father  until  his  eleventh  year,  receiving  instruction  from  him, 
and  a.ttending  at  the  same  time  a  small  school  which  was  \mder 
the  direction  of  M.  Pierson.  In  1839,  owing  to  the  serious  illness 
of  his  father,  he  was  sent  to  an  ecclesiastical  pension  at  Rethel, 
where  he  remained  eighteen  months.  J.  B.  Taine  died  on  the 
8th  of  September  1840,  leaving  a  moderate  competence  to  his 
widow,  his  two  daughters,  and  his  son.  In  the  spring  of  1841 
Taine  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  entered  as  a  boarder  at  the  Institu* 
tion  Mathe,  where  the  pupils  attended  the  classes  of  the  College 
Bourbon.  Madame  Taine  followed  her  son  to  Paris.  Taine 
was  not  slow  to  distinguish  himself  at  school.  When  he  was 
but  fourteen  years  old  he  had  already  drawn  up  a  systematic 
scheme  of  study,  from  which  he  never  deviated.  He  allowed 
himself  twenty  minutes'  playtime  in  the  afternoon  and  an  hour's 
music  after  dinner;  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  work.  In  1847, 
as  vHiran  de  rhUoriquey  he  carried  off  six  first  prizes  in  the  general 
competition,  the  prize  of  honour,  and  three  accessits;  he  won 
all  the  first  school  prizes,  the  three  science  prizes,  as  well  as  two 
prizes  for  dissertation.  It  was  at  the  College  Bourbon  that  he 
formed  lifelong  friendships  with  several  of  his  schoolfellows 
who  afterwards  were  to  exercise  a  lasting  influence  upon  him: 
among  these  were  Pr6vost-Paradol,  for  many  years  his  most 
intimate  friend;  Planat,  the  future  "  Marcelin  "  of  the  Vie 
Parisienne;  and  Cornells  de  Witt,  who  introduced  him  to  Guizot 
when  the  latter  returned  from  England  in  1846. 

Public  education  was  the  career  which  seemed  to  lie  open  to 
Taine  after  his  remarkable  school  successes.  In  1848  he  ac- 
cordingly took  both  his  baccalauriat  degrees,  in  science  and 
letters,  and  passed  first  into  the  £cole  Normale;  among  his 
rivals,  who  passed  in  at  the  same  time,  were  About,  Sarcey, 
Libert,  and  Suckau.  Among  those  of  Taine's  fellow-students 
who  afterwards  made  a  name  in  teaching,  letters,  journalism, 
the  theatre  and  politics,  &c.,  were  Challemel-Lacour,  Chassang, 
Aub6,  Perraud,  Ferry,  Weiss,  Yung,  Gaucher,  Gr6ard,  Pr6vost- 
Paradol  and  Levasseur.  Taine  made  his  influence  felt  among 
them  at  once;  he  amazed  everybody  not  only  by  his  erudition, 
but  by  has  indefatigable  energy;  and  not  only  by  his  prodigious 
industry,  but  by  his  facility  both  in  French  and  Latin,  in  verse 
as  well  as  in  prose.    He  devoured  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Fathers  of 


the  Church,  and  he  analysed  aiid  classified  all  that  he  read.  He 
already  knew  English,  and  set  himself  to  master  German  in 
order  to  read  Hegel  in  the  original.  His  brief  leisure  was 
devoted  to  music.  The  teachers  of  his  second  and  third  years, 
Deschanel,  G6ruzez,  Berger,  Havet,  Filon,  Saisset  and  Simon^ 
were  unanimous  in  praising  the  nobility  of  his  character*  the 
vigour  and  the  fertility  of  his  intellect,  the  distinction  of  style 
with  which  his  work  was  always  stamped;  they  were  equally 
unanimous  in  finding  fault  with  his  unmeasured  taste  for  classi- 
fication, abstraction  and  formula.  The  director  of  studies, 
M.  Vacherot,  gauged  his  capacity  at  the  end  of  his  second  year 
with  prophetic  insight.  He  prophesied  that  Taine  would  be  a 
great  savant,  adding  that  he  was  not  of  this  world,  and  that 
Spinoza's  motto,  "  Vivre  pour  penser,"  would  also  be  his.  In 
the  month  of  August  1851  he  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
the  fellowship  in  philosophy  {agrSgation  de  phUosophie)  in  com- 
pany with  his  friends  Suckau  and  Cambier.  Taine  was  declared 
to  be  admissible,  together  with  five  other  candidates;  but  in 
the  end  only  two  candidates  were  admitted,  his  friend  Suckau 
and  Aub6.  This  decision  created  almost  a  scandal,  Taine's 
reputation  had  already  spread  beyond  the  college.  Everybody 
bad  taken  for  granted  that  he  would  be  admitted  first.  The  fact 
was  that  his  examiners  sincerely  considered  his  ideas  to  be 
absurd,  his  style  and  method  of  handling  a  subject  dry  and 
tiresome. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  however,  judged  Taine 
less  severely,  and  appointed  him  provisionally  to  the  chair  of 
philosophy  at  the  college  of  Toulon  on  0th  October  185 1;  but 
he  never  entered  upon  his  duties,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  so 
far  from  his  mother,  and  on  13th  October  he  was  transferred 
to  Nevers  as  a  substitute.  Two  months  latet,  on  the  27  th 
December,  occurred  the  coup  d^fkU,  after  which  every  university' 
professor  was  regarded  with  suspicion;  many  were  suspended, 
others  resigned.  In  Taine's  opinion  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
man,  after  the  plebiscite  of  the  loth  December,  to  accept  the 
new  state  of  affairs  in  silence;  but  the  xmiversities  were  not 
only  asked  for  their  submission,  but  also  for  their  approbation. 
At  Nevers  they  were  requested  to  sign  a  declaration  expressing 
their  gratitude  towards  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  the 
measures  he  had  taken.  Taine  was  the  only  one  to  refuse  his 
endorsement.  He  was  at  once  marked  down  as  a  revolutionary, 
and  in  spite  of  his  success  as  a  teacher  and  of  his  popularity 
among  his  pupils,  he  was  transferred  on  29th  March  1852  to  the 
lycee  of  Poitiers  as  professor  of  rhetoric,  with  a  sharp  warning 
to  be  careful  for  the  future.  Here,  in  spite  of  an  abject  com- 
pliance with  the  stringent  rules  imposed  upon  him,  he  remained 
in  disfavour,  and  on  25th  September  1852  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  the  sixth  dass  at  the  lyc6e  of  Besancon. 
This  time  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  he  applied  for  leave, 
which  was  readily  granted  him  on  9th  October  1852,  and  renewed 
every  year  till  his  decennial  appointment  came  to  an  end.  It 
was  in  this  painful  year,  during  which  Taine  worked  harder  than 
ever,  that  the  fellowship  of  philosophy  was  abolished.  As  soon 
as  Taine  heard  of  this  he  at  once  began  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  fellowship  in  letters,  and  to  work  hard  at  Latin  and  Greek - 
themes.  On  loth  April  1852  a  decree  was  published  by  which 
three  years  of  preliminary  study  were  necessary  before  a  candi- 
date could  compete  for  the  fellowship,  but  by  which  a  doctor's 
degree  in  letters  coimted  as  two  years.  Taine  immediately 
set  to  work  at  his  dissertations  for  the  doctor's  degree;  on  the 
8th  June  (1852)  they  were  finished,  and  150  pages  of  French 
prose  on  the  Sensations  and  a  Latin  essay  were  sent  to  Paris. 
On  the  15th  July  he  was  informed  that  the  tendency  of  his  Essay 
on  the  Sensations  made  it  impossible  for  the  Sorbonne  to  accept 
it,  so  for  the  moment  he  laid  this  work  aside,  and  on  ist  August 
he  began  an  essay  on  La  Fontaine.  He  then  started  for  Paris, 
where  an  appointment  which  was  equivalent  to  a  suspension 
awaited  him.  His  university  career  was  over,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  devote  himself  to  letters  as  a  profession.  In  a  few 
months  his  two  dissertations,  De  personis  Platonicis  and  the 
essay  on  La  Fontaine's  fables  were  finished,  and  on  30th  May 
1853  he  took  his  doctor's  degree.    This  was  the  last  act  of  his 
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oniveTsity  career;  bis  life  a&  a  man  of  letters  wa^  now  to 
begin. 

No  sooner  had  he  depiosited  h^  dissertations  at  the  Sorbonne 
than  he  began  to  write  an  essay  on  Livy  for  one  of  the  com- 
petitions set  by  the  Academy.  Here  again  the  moral  tendency 
of  his  work  excited  lively  opposition,  and  after  much  discussion 
the  competition  was  postponed  till  18555  Taine  toned  down 
some  of  the  censured  passages,  and  the  work  was  crowned  by 
the  Academy  in  1855.  The  essay  on  Livy  was  published^  in 
1856  with,  the  addition  of  a  preface  setting  forth  determinist 
doctrines,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Academy.  In  the  beginning 
of  1854  T:aine,  after  sit.  years  of  uninterrupted  efforts,  broke 
down  and  was  obliged  to  rest:  but  he  found  a  way  of  utilising 
his  enforced  leisure;  he  let  himself  be  read  to,  and  for  the  first 
time  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  French  Revolution;  he 
acquired  also  a  knowledge  of  physiology  in  following  a  course 
of  medicine.  In  1854  he  wiui  ordered  for  his  health  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  Hachette,  the  publisher,  asked  him  to  write  a 
•  guide-book  of  the.  Pyrenees.  Taine's  book  was  a  collection 
of  vivid  descriptions  of  nature,  historical  anecdotes,  graphic 
sketches,  satirical  notes  on  the  Society  which  frequents  Watering- 
places,  and  underlying  the  whole  book  was  a  vdn  of  stem 
philosophy;  it  wa$  published  in  1855. 

The  year  1854  was  an  important  one  in  the  life  (^  Taine. 
His  enforced  leisure,  the  necessity  of  mixing  with  his  fellow- 
men,  and  of  travelling,  tc^e  him  from  his  cloistered  existence  and 
brought  him  into  more  direct  contact  with  reality.  His  method 
of  expounding  philosophy  underwent  a  change.  Instead  of 
employing  the  method  of  deduction,  of  starting  with  the  most 
abstract  idea  and  following  it  step  by  step  to  its  concrete  realiza- 
tion, henceforward  he  starts  from  the  concrete  reality  and  pro- 
ceeds througjipi  a  succession  of  facts  until  he  arrives  at  the  central 
idea.  His  style  also  became  vivid  and  full  of  cdour;  he  shows 
that  he  is  acutely  sensible  to  the  outward  manifestations  of 
things  and  depicts  them  in  all  their  relief.  Simultaneously  with 
this  change  in  his  works  his  life  became. less  self-centred  and 
solitary.  He  lived  with  his  mother  in  the  Isle. Saint-Louis,  and 
now  he  once  more  associated  with  his  old  friends,  Planat,  Pr6- 
vost-Paradol  and  About.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Renan, 
and  through  Renan  that  of  Sainte-JBeuve,  and  he  renewed 
friendly  relations  with  M.  Havet,  who  for  three  months  had 
been  his  teacher  at  the  £cole  Normale.  These  years  (1855-56) 
were  Taine's.  periods  of  greatest  activity  and  happiness  in  pro- 
duction. On  ist  February  X855  ^^  published  an  article  on  La 
Bruy^re  in  the  Revue  de  ^Instruction  Fubli^,  In  the  same 
year  he  publishe<J  seventeen  articles  in  this  review  and  twenty 
in  1856  on  the  most  diverse  subjects,  ranging  from  Menander 
to  Macaulay.  On  rst  August  1855  he  published  a  short  article 
in  the  Remie  des  Deux  Mondes  on  Jean :  Reynaud.  On  3rd 
July  1856  appeared  his  fir^t  article  in  the  Dibats  on  Saint-Simon, 
and  from  1857  onwards  he  was  a  constant  contributor  to  that 
journal.  But  he  was  peeking  a  Jai;ger  field.  On  17th  January 
1856  his  history  of  English  literature  was  announced,  and  ftom 
14th  January  1855  to  9th  October  1856  he  published  in  the 
Reime  de  Vlnstruction  Publique  a  series  of  articles  on  the  French 
philosophers  of  the  19th  century,  which  af^eared  in  a  volume 
at  the  beginning  of  1857.  In  this  volume  he  energetically 
attacked  the  principles  which  underlie  the  philosophy  of  Victor 
Cousin, and  his  school  with  an  irony  which  amounts  at  times  to 
irreverence.  The  book  closes  with  the  sketch  of  a  system  in 
which  the  methods  of  the  exact  sciences  are  applied  to  psycho- 
logical and  metaphysical  research.  The  work  itself  met  with 
instantaneous  success,  and  Taine  became  famous.  Up  tiU  that 
moment  the  only  important  articles  on  his  work  were  an  article 
by  About  on  the  Voyage  aux  PyrAnees,^  and  two  articles  by 
Guizot  on  his  Lizy?  After  the  publication  of  Les  FhUosophes 
FrangaiSf  the  articles  of  Sainte^Beuve  in  the  Maniteur  (9th  and 
1 6th  March  1856),  of  Sherer'  in  the  BiUiotl^que  Universelle 
(1858),  and  of  Planche  in  the  Rem*e  de^  Deux  Mondes  (ist  April 
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1857)  show  that  {r6m  this  moment  he  had  taken  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  new  generation  of  men  of  letters.  Caro 
published  an  attack  on  Taine  and  Renan,  called  *'  LTd6e  de 
Dieu  dans  une  Jeune  ficote,"  in  the  Rewe  Confemporcrine  of 
15th  June  r857.  Taine  answered  ail  attacks  by  publishing  new 
books.  In  185S  appeared  a  volume  of  Essais  de  Critique  et 
d^Histoire;  in  i860  La  Fontaine  et  ses  Fables^  and  a  second 
edition  of  his  FhUosophes  Franqais,  During  all  this  time  he 
was  persevering  at  his  history  of  EngMsh  literature  up  to  the 
time  of  Byron.  >  It  was  from  that  moment  that  Taine^s  influence 
began  to  be  feh;  he  was  in  constant  intercourse  with  Renan, 
Sainte-Beuve,  Sherer,  Oautier,  Flaubert,  Saint-Victor  and  the 
Goncourts,  and  gave  up  a  little  of  his  time  to  his  friends  and  to 
the  caUs  of  society.  In  1862  Taine  came  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  the  chair  of  literature  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  but  M.  de 
Lom6nie  was  elected  in  his  place. 

The  foBowing  year,  however,  in  March,  Marshal  Randon, 
Minister  of  War,  appointed  him  examiner  in  history  and  German 
to  the  military  academy  of  Saint  Cyr,  and  on  26th  October  1864 
he  succeeded  Viollct-le-Duc  as  professor  of  the  history  of  art 
and  aesthetics  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Renan's  appointment 
at  the  College  de  France  and  Taine's  candidature  for  the  Poly- 
technic School  had  alarmed  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  who  in  1863  issued 
an  Avertissement  d  la  Jeunesse  et  mux  Fires  de  FamiUe,  which 
consisted  of  a  violent  attack  upon  Taine,  Renan  and  Littr6: 
Renan  was  suspended,  and  Taine's  appointment  to  Samt  Cyr 
woidd  have  been  cancelled  but  for  the  Intervention  of  the 
Princess  MatUlde.  In  December  1863  his  Histoir^  de  ta  Uttira- 
tiire  Anglaise  was  published,  prefaced  by  an  introduction  in 
which  Taine*s  determinist  views  were  developed  in  the  most 
uncompromising  fashion.  In  1864  Taine  sent  this  work  to  the 
Academy  to  compete  for  the  Prix  Bordin.  M.  de  Falioux  and 
Mgr.  Dupanloup  attacked  Taine  with  violence;  he  was  warmly 
d^ended  by  Guizot:  finally,  after  three  da}^  of  discussion,  it 
was  decided  that  as  the  prize  could  not  be  awarded  to  Taine,  it 
shoidd  not  be  awarded  at  all.  This  was  the  last  time  Taine 
sought  the  suffrages  of  the  Academy  save  as  a  candidate,  in 
which  quality  he  appeared  once  in  1874  and  failed  to  be  elected, 
M6zi^res,  Caro  and  Dimias  being  the  rival  candidates;  and 
twice  in  1878,  when,  after  having  failed  in  May,  H.  Martin  being 
chosen,  he  was  at  last  elected  in  November  in  place  of  M. 
Lom6nie.  In  1866  he  received  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  <m 
the  coacliision  of  his  lectures  in  Oxford  on  Comeille  and  Racine, 
the  University  conferred  upon  him  (1S71)  its  degree  of  D.C.L. 

The  period  from  1864  to  1870  was  perhaps  the  happiest  of 
Taine's  life.  He  derived  pleasure  from  his  employment  at  the 
Beaux  Arts  and  Saint  Cyr,  which  left  ample  leisure  for  travel 
and  research.  In  1S64  he  spent  February  to  May  in  Italy,  which 
furnished  him  with  several  articles  for  the  Redue  des  Deux  Mondes 
from  December  1864  to  May  1866.  In  1865  appeared  La 
Fhilcs&phk  dt  V Aft,  in  1867  Vldtal  dans  I* Art,  followed  by 
essays  on  the  philosophy  of  art  in  the  Netherlands  (1868),  in 
Greece  (1869),  all  of  which  short  works  were  republished  later 
(in  1880)  as^a  work  on  the  philosophy  of  ait.  In  1865  he 
published  his  Notneaux  Essais  de  Critique  et  d'Histoire;  from 
1863  to  1865  appeared  in  La  Vie  Farisienne  the  notes  he  had 
taken  for  the  past  two  years  on  Paris  arid  on  French  society 
under  the  sub-title  of  "Vie  et  Opinions  de  Thomas  Fr6d6ric 
Graindorge,''  published  in  a  volume  in  1867,  the  most  personal 
of  his  books,  and  an  epitome  of  his  ideas.  In  1867  appeared  a 
supplementary  vdlume  to  his  history  of  English  liteirature,  and 
in  January  1870  his  lUorie  de  VliOdUgence,  In  1868  he 
maided  Mademoiselle  Denuelle,  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished 
architect. 

He  had  made  a  long  stay  in  England  in  1858,  and  had  brought 
back  copious  notes,  which,  after  a  second  journey  in  1871,  he 
published  in  1872  imder  the  title  of  Notes  sur  PAngleterre,  On 
28th  June  1870  he  started  to  visit  Germany,  but  his  journey 
was  abruptly-  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  his 
project  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  Taine,  deeply  shaken  by  the 
events  of  1870,.  felt  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Frenchman  to 
work  solely  in  the  interests  of  France.   On  9th  October  1870  he 
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published  an  article  on  "  L'Opinion  en  Allemagne  et  les  Con- 
ditions de  la  Paix/'  and  in  1871  a  pamphlet  on  Le  Suffrage 
Universel;  and  it  was  about  this  time  also  that  the  more  or 
less  v£^gue  ideas  which  he  had  entertained  of  writing  on  the 
French  Revolution  returned  in  a  new  and  definite  shape.  He 
determined  to  trace  in  the  Revolution  of  1789  the  reason  of  the 
political  instability  from  which  modem  France  was  suffering. 
From  the  autumn  of  187 1  to  the  end  of  his  life  his  great  work, 
Les  Origines  de  la  France  ContemporainCy  occulted  all  his  time, 
and  in  1884  he  gave  up  his  professorship  in  order  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  his  task;  but  he  succumbed  before  it  was 
finished,  dying  in  Paris  on  5th  March  1893.  In  the  portion  of 
the  work  which  remained  to  be  finished  Taine  had  intended  to 
draw  a  picture  of  French  society  and  of  the  French  family, 
and  to  trace  the  development  of  science  in  the  19th  century. 
He  had  also  planned  a  complementary  volume  to  his  Thiorie 
de  rinklligence,  to  be  entitled  Un  TraiU  de  la  ValotUi. 
>'  The  Origines  de  la  France  Contemporaine,  Taine's  monu- 
mental achievement,  stands  apart  from  the  rest  of  his  work. 
His  object  was  to  explain  the  existing  constitution  of  France 
by  studying  the  more  immediate  causes  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs— the  last  years  of  what  is  called  the  Ancien  Regime,  the 
Revolution  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  to  each  of 
which  several  volumes  were  assigned.  He  also  had  another 
object,  although  he  was  perhaps  hardly  conscious  of  it,  which 
was  to  study  man  in  one  of  his  pathological  crises;  for  Taine 
makes  an  investigation  into  human  nature,  and  the  historian 
checks  and  endorses  the  pessimism  and  misanthropy  of  Grain- 
dorge.  The  problem  which  Taine  set  himself  was  to  inquire 
why  the  centralization  of  modem  France  is  so  great  that  all 
individual  initiative  is  practically  non-existent,  and  why  the 
central  power,  whether  it  be  in  the  hands  of  a  man  or  of  an 
assembly,  is  the  sole  and  only  power ;  also  to  expose  the  error 
underlying  two  prevalent  ideas: — (i)  That  the  Revolution 
destroyed  absolutism  and  set  up  liberty;  the  Revolution,  he 
points  out,  merely  caused  absolutism  to  change  hands.  (2)  That 
the  Revolution  destroyed  liberty  instead  of  establbhing  it; 
that  France  was  less  centralized  before  1789  than  after  1800. 
This  also  he  shows  to  be  untrue.  France  was  already  a  cen- 
tralized country  before  1789,  and  grew  rapidly  more  and  more 
so  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  onwards.  The  Revolution 
merely  gave  it  a  new  form. 

The  Origines  differ  from  the  rest  of  Taine's  work 'in  that, 
although  he  applies  to  a  period  of  history  the  method  which  he 
had  already  applied  to  literature  and  the  arts,  he  is  unable  to 
approach  his  subject  in  the  same  spirit;  he  loses  his  philosophic 
calm;  he  cannot  help  writing  as  a  man  and  a  Frenchman,  and 
he  lets  his  feelings  have  play;  but  what  the  work  loses  thus 
in  impartiality  it  gains  in  life. 

Taine  was  the  philosopher  of  the  epoch  which  succeeded  the 
era  of  romanticism  in  France.  The  romantic  era  had  lasted 
from  1820  to  1850.  It  had  been  the  result  of  a  reaction  against 
the  classical  school,  or  rather  against  the  conventionality  and 
lifeless  rules  oi  this  school  in  its  decadence.  The  romantic 
school  introduced  the  principle  of  individual  liberty  both  as 
regards  matter  and  style;  it  was  a  brilliant  epoch,  rich  in  men 
of  genius  and  fruitful  of  beautiful  work,  but  towards  1850  it 
had  reached  its  decline,  and  a  young  generation,  tired  in  turn  of 
Its  conventions,  its  hollow  rhetoric,  its  pose  of  melancholy,  arose, 
armed  with  new  principles  and  fresh  ideals.  Their  ideal  was 
truth;  their  watchword  liberty;  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to 
scientific  truth  became  their  object.  Taine  was  the  mouthpiece 
of  this  period,  or  rather  one  of  its  most  authoritative  spokesmen. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  one  of  Taitie's 
favourite  theories  to  himself,  and  to  define  his  predominant 
and  preponderant  faculty.  Some  critics  have  held  that  it 
was  the  power  of  logic,  a  power  which  was  at  the  same  time  the 
source  of  his  weakness  and  of  his  strength.  He  had  a  passion 
for  abstraction.  "  Every  man  and  every  book,"  he  said,  "  can 
be  simimed  up  in  three  pages,  and  those  three  pages  can  be 
summed  up  in  three  lines."  He  considers  everything  as  a 
mathematical  problem,  whether  it  be  the  universe  or  a  work 


of  art:  "  C'est  beau  comme  un  syllogisme,"  be  said  of  a  sonata 
of  Beethoven.  Taine's  theory  of  the  imiyerse,  his  doctrine, 
his  method  of  writing  criticism  and  history,  his  philosophical 
system,  are  all  the  result  of  this  logical  gift,  this  passion  for 
reasoning,  classification  and  abstraction.  But  Taine's  imagina- 
tive quality  was  as  remarkable  as  his  power  of  logic;  hence  the 
most  satisfactory  definition  of  Taine's  predominating  faculty 
would  be  one  which  comprehended  the  two  gifts.  M.  Lemaitre 
gave  us  this  definition  when  he  called  Taine  a  poite-logicien; 
M.  Bourget  likewise  when  he  ^ke  of  Taine's  imagination 
philosophiqitey  and  M.  Barr^  when  he  said  that  Taine  had  the 
power  of  dramatizing  abstractions.  For  Taine  was  a  poet  as 
well  as  a  logician;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  portion  of  his  work 
which  is  due  to  his  poetic  and  imaginative  gift  may  prove  the 
most  lasting. 

Taine's  doctrine  consisted  in  an  inexorable  determinism,  a 
negation  of  metaphysics;  as  a  philosopher  he  was  a  positivist. 
Enamoured  as  he  was  of  the  precise  and  the  definite,  the 
spiritualist  philosophy  in  vogue  in  1845  positively  maddened 
him.  He  returned  to  the  philosophy  of  the  i8th  century, 
especially  to  Condillac  and  to  the  theory  of  transformed  sensa- 
tion. Taine  presented  this  philosophy  in  a  vivid,  vigorous 
and  polemical  form,  and  in  concrete  akid  coloured  language 
which  made  his  works  more  accessible,  and  consequently  more 
influential,  than  those  of  Auguste  Comt^.  Hence  to  the  men 
of  i860  Taine  was  the  true  representative  of  positivism. 

Taine's  critical  work  is  considerable;  but  all  his  works  of 
criticism  are  works  of  history.  Hitherto  history  had  been  to 
criticism  Ks  the  frame  is  to  the  picture;  Taine  reversed]  the 
process,  and  studied  literary  personages  merely  as  specimens 
and  productions  of  a  certain  epoch.  He  started  with  the  axiom 
that  the  complete  expression  of  a  society  is  to  be  foimd  in  its 
literatuie,  and  that  the  way  to  obtain  an  idea  of  a  society  is  to 
study  its  literature.  The  great  writer  is'  not  an  isolated  being; 
he  is  the  result  of  a  thousand  causes;  firstly,  of  his  race; 
secondly,  of  his  environment;  thirdly,  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  while  his  talents  were  developing.  Hence 
Race,  Environment,  Time — these  are  the  three  things  to  be 
studied  before  the  man  is  taken  into  consideration.  Taine 
completed  this  theory  by  another,  that  of  the  predominating 
facuUyj  the  factdti  mattresse.  This  consists  in  believing  that 
every  man,  and  especially  every  great  man-  is  dominated  by 
one  faculty  so  strong  as  to  subordinate  all  others  to  it,  which 
is  the  centre  of  the  man's  activity  and  leads  him  into  one 
particular  channel.  It  is  this  theory,  obviously  the  result  of 
his  love  of  abstraction,  which  is  the  secret  of  Taine's  power  and 
of  his  deficiencies.  He  always  looked  for  this  salient  quality, 
this  particular  channel,  and  when  he  had  once  made  up  his 
mind  what  it  was,  he  massed  up  all  the  evidence  which  went 
to  corroborate  and  to  illustrate  this  one  quality,  and  necessarily 
omitted  all  conflicting  evidences.  The  result  was  an  inclination 
to  lay  stress  on  one  side  of  a  character  or  a  question  to  the 
exdtision  of  all  others. 

Taine  served  science  unfalteringly,  without  looking  forward 
to  any  possible  fmits  or  residt.  In  his  work  we  find  neither 
enthusiasm  nor  bitterness,  neither  hope  nor  yet  despair;  merely 
a  hopeless  resignation.  The  study  of  mankind  was  Taine's 
incessant  preoccupation,  and  he  followed  the  method  abready 
described.  He  made  a  searching  investigation  into  humanity, 
and  his  verdict  was  one  of  unqualified  condemnation.  In 
**  Thomas  Graindorge  "  we  see  him  aghast  at  the  spectacle  of 
man's  bmtality  and  woman's  foUy.  In  man  he  sees  the  primeval 
savage,  the  gorilla,  the  carnivorous  and  lascivious  animal,  or 
else  the  maniac  with  diseased  body  and  disordered  mind,  to  whom 
health,  either  of  mind  or  body,  is  but  an  accident.  Taine  is 
appalled  by  the  bite  humaine;  and  in  all  his  works  we  are 
conscious,  as  in  the  case  of  Vditaire,  of  the  terror  with  which 
the  possibilities  of  human  folly  inspire  him.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Taine's  system,  to  which  he  attached  so  mudi  import- 
ance, is  really  the  most  lasting  part  of  his  work,  just  as  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  a  sonata  of  Beethoven  bears  any  resem- 
blance to  a  syllogism.     For  Taine  was  an  artist  as  well  as  a 
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logidibi],,  as  Aitist  who  saw  and  depicted  what  he  saw  in  vital 
and  glowing  language.  From  the  artist  we  get  his  essay  on 
La  Fontaine,  his  artides  on  Balzac  and  Racine,  and  the  passages 
on  Voltaire  .and  Rousseau  in  the  Ancien  RSgime,  Moreover^  not 
only  was  Taine  an  artist  who  had  not  escaped  from  the  influence 
of  the  romantk  tradition,  but  he  was  by  his  very  method  and 
style  a  romanlidst.  His  emotions  were  deep  H  not  violent, 
his  vision  at  times  almost  lurid.  He  sees  everything  in  startling 
relief  and  sometimes  in  eicaggerated  outline,  as  did  Balzac  and 
Victor  Hugo.  Hence  his>  predilection  for  exuberance,  strength 
and  splendooar^  his  love  of  Shakespeare,  Titian  and  Rubens; 
bis  delight  in  bold,  highly-'coloured  themes. 

Taine-s  influence  was  great,  and  twofold.  On  his  own  genera* 
tion  it  was  considerable;  duuing  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived, 
while  a  wave  of  pessimism  was  sweeping  over  French  literature, 
he  was  the  high  priest  of  the  cuk  of  misanthropy,  in  which  even 
saemce  was  iield  to  be  but  an  idol,  worthy  of  respect  and  de- 
votional service,  but  not  of  faith.  In  its  turn  came  the  reaction 
against  positivism  and  pessimism,  and  an  attempt  at  spiritual 
renasi^nce.  Around  a  moan  so  remarkable  as  Taine  a  school  is 
certain  to  form  iitself ;  Taine's  school,  which  was  one  of  positivist 
doctrines,  rigid  systems  and  resigned  hopelessness,  was  equally 
certain  to  produce  at  some  time  or  another  a  school  of  determined 
opponents  to  its  doctrines  and  system.  If,  therefore,  the  tone 
which  pervades  the  works  of  Zola,  Bourget  and  Maupassant 
can  be  immediately  attributed  to  the  influence  we  call  Taine's, 
it  is  also  the  influence  of  Taine  which  is  one  of  the  ultimate 
caiuses  of  the  protest  embodied  in  the  subsequent  reaction. 

(M.  Ba.) 

BiBLIOGfiAPHY. — ^The  oflicial  life,  H.  Taine,  savie  elsa  correspon* 
dance,  was  published  in  ^  vols,  in  1902-5  (Eng.  trans,  by  Mrs,  R.  L. 
Devonshire,  1902-8).  His  friend,  M.  E.  Boutmy,  published  an 
appreciative  study  of  Taine's  philosophy  in  his  Taine,  Scherer, 
Labculaye  (Paris,  1901).  See  also  A.  Sorel,  Nouoeaux  esaUs  d*kistoire 
et  de  (Critique  (1898) ;  Gabriel  Monod,  Les  Mattres  de  Vkistoire  (Paris, 


1894) ;  Emile  Faguet,  PolUiaues  Imoralistes  au  XIX*  sihcle  TParis, 
1000) ;  P.  Lacombe,  jLa  psychologie  des  individus  et  des  sociStis  chez 
Taine  (1906);  P.  N^ve,  La  philoso^kie  de  Taine  (1908);  and 
eapecialiy  Victor  Giiaud,  Essai  sur  Taine^  son  esuvre  et  s&n  influence, 
d'apris  ies  documents  inidits  (2nd  ed.,  1902);  V.  Giraud,  BibHo- 
graphie.de  Taine  (Parb,  1^02).  A  compr^ensive  list  of  books  and 
articles  on  Taine  is  given  m  H.  P.  Thieme's  Guide  hihliographique  de 
la  UuSrotiire  francaise  de  18O0  d  1906  (Paris,  1907J.  More  recently, 
Taine -s  jhistorical  work  has  been  adversely  criticized,  especially  by 
A*  Aulard  in  lectures  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1905-6  and  1906-^ 
(Taine,  historien  de  la  rSvolutionfrangaise,  1907),  devoted  to  destructive 
critidsm  of  Taine's  work  on  the  Erench  Revolution. 

TAIREN,  or  Dairen  (Russian  Dalny)y  a  free  port  created  by 
the  Russian  government  and  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1901, 
situated  on  the  Ontral  Manchurian  railway,  and  thus  one  of 
the  Pacific  termini  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway.  It  stands 
at  the  head  of  Talien-wan  Bay,  on  the  east  side  of  Liao-tung 
peninsula,  in  Manchuria,  about  20  m.  N.E.  of  Port  Arthur.  ,  The 
harbour  is  roomy,  easy  of  entrance,  and  free  from  ice  aU  the 
year  round.  The  town  is  situated  along  the  front  of  the  harbour 
and  occupies  the  slope  leading  up  to  the  hills  at  the  rear.  It  is 
designed  to  accommodate  30,000  inhabitants  and  is  separated 
from  the  Chinese  quarter  by  a  large  natural  park.  The  climate 
is  temperate  and  healthy.  Tairen  is  provided  with  wharves 
to  accommodate  the  largest  ocean  steamers,  the  wharves  having 
a  vertical  face  with  28  ft.  depth  at  low  water.  The  area  of  the 
port  is  132  acres,  and  the  inner  harbour  is  protected  by  a  stone 
and  concrete  breakwater  5950  ft.  long.  At  an  early  period  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  (28th  of  May  1904),  Dalny  was  occupied 
by  the  Japanese  after  slight  resistance. 

TAIT,  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL  (1811-1882),  AngUcan 
divine,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  2ist  of  December  x8ii.  His  parents  were  Presbyterians, 
but  he  early  turned  towards  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  confirmed  in  his  first  year  at  Oxford,  having  entered  Balliol 
College  in  October  1830  as  a  Snell  exhibitioner  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  He  won  an  open  scholarship,  took  his 
degree  with  a  first-class  in  Uteris  humanioribus  (1833),  and 
t>ecame  fellow  and  tutor  of  Balliol;  he  was  also  ordained  deacon 
(1836)  and  priest   (1838),  and  served  the  curacy  of  Baldon. 


Rapid  changes  among  the  fellows  found  him  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  ''  the  senior  and  most  responsible  of  the  four  Balliol 
tutors."  The  experience  gained  during  this  period  stood  him 
in  good  stead  afterwards  as  a  member  of  the  first  Oxford 
University  Commission  (1850-52).  He  never  sympathized  with 
the  principles  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  and  on  the  appear- 
ance of  Tract  XC.  in  1841  he  drafted  the  famous  protest  of  the 
^^  Pour  Tutors  "  against  it;  but  this  was  his  only  important 
contribution  to  the  controversy.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
his  sympathies  were  on  the  whole  with  the  liberal  movement 
in  the  university,  he  never  took  a  lead  in  the  matter.  In  1840 
he  became  an  undistinguished  but  useful  successor  to  Arnold 
as  headmaster  of  Rugby;  and  a  serious  illness  in  1848,  the  first 
of  many,  led  him  to  welcome  the  comparative  leisure  which 
followed  upon  his  appointment  to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle  in 
1849.  His  life  there,  however,  was  one  of  no  little  activity; 
he  served  on  the  University  Commission,  he  restored  his 
cathedral,  and  did  much  excellent  pastoral  work.  There  too  he 
suffered  the  great  sorrow  of  his  life.  He  had  married  Catharine 
Spooner  at  Rugby  in  1843;  in  the  spring  of  1856,  within  ^ve 
weeks,  five  of  their  children  were  carried  off  by  virulent  scarlet 
fever.  Not  long  afterwards  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
London  on  the  22nd  of  November  1856,  as  successor  to  C.  J. 
Blomfield.  His  translation  to  Canterbury  in  1868  (he  had  refusal 
the  archbishopric  of  York  in  1862)  constituted  a  recognition  of 
his  work,  but  made  no  break  in  it.  His  last  years  were  inter- 
rupted by  illness  and  saddened  by  the  death  in  187S  of  his  only 
son  Craiifurd,  and  of  his  wife. 

If  Blomfield  had  almost  remodelled  the  idea  of  a  bishop's 
work,  his  successor  surpassed  him.  Tait  had  all  Blomfield's 
earnestness  and  his  powers  of  work,  with  far  wider  interests. 
Blomfield  had  given  himself  zealously  to  the  work  of  church- 
bmlding;  Tail  foUowed  in  his  steps  by  inaugurating  (1863)  the 
Bishop  of  London's  Fund.  He  devoted  a  very  lar^  part 
of  his  time  at  London  in  actual  evangelistic  work;  and  to  the 
end  his  inteieit  in  the  pastoral  side  of  the  work  of  the  clergy 
was  greater  than  anytMng  else.  With  his  wife,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  organising  women's  work  upon  a  sound  basis,  and  he 
did  not  a  httle  for  the  healthful  regulation  of  Anglican  sister- 
hoods during  the  ionnative  period  in  which  this  was  particularly 
necessary.  Nor  was  he  less  successful  in  the  larger  matters  of 
administration  and  otganization,  which  brought  into  play  his 
sound  practical  judgment  and  strong  commonnsense.  He  was 
constant  in  his  attendance  in  parliament,  and  qmred  no  pains 
in  pressing  on  measures  of  practical  utility.  The  modification 
of  the  terms  of  clerical  subscription  (1865),  the  new  lectionary 
(1871),  the  Burials  Act  (i88o)  were  largely  owing  to  him;  for 
all  of  them,  and  especially  the  last,  he  incurred  much  obloquy 
at  the  time.  The  Royal  Conunissions  on  Ritual  (1867)  and  on 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  (1881)  were  due  to  him,  and  he  took  a 
large  part  in  the  deliberations  of  both.  Probably  his  isuccessor 
(see  Benson,  E.  W.)  was  brought  into  closer  relations  with  the 
colonial  churches  than  Tait  was;  but  the  healthy  development  of 
the  Lambeth  Conferences  on  the  lines  of  mutual  counsel  rather 
than  of  a  hasty  quasi-synodic  action  was  largely  due  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tait  was  not  successful  in  dealing  with 
matters  which  called  for  the  higher  gifts  of  a  ruler,  and  especially 
in  his  relations  with  (o)  the  liberal  trend  in  modem  thought, 
and  {b)  the  Catholic  revival,  {a)  As  regards  the  former,  he  was 
himself  not  a  little  in  sympathy  with  it.  But  although  well- 
read,  he  was  no  scholar  in  the  true  sense,  and  had  neither  the 
knowledge  to  feel  sure  of  his  ground  nor  the  theological  insight 
to  perceive  the  real  point  at  issue.  His  object  in  dealing  with 
questions  of  faith,  as  in  dealing  with  the  ritual  question,  was 
primarily  a  practical  one:  he  wished  to  secure  peace,  and 
obedience  to  the  law  as  he  saw  it.  Consequently,  after  his 
sympathies  had  led  him  to  express  himself  favourably  towards 
some  movement,  he  frequently  found  himself  compelled  to  draw 
back.  He  expressed  a  qualified  sympathy  with  some  of  the 
writers  of  Essays  and  Reviews,  and  then  joined  in  the  censure  of 
it  by  the  bishops  (1861).  The  same  kind  of  apparent  vadllBtk)n 
was  found  in  his  action  in  other  cases;  e.g.,  in  the  Colenso  case. 
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(1863),  and  in  the  controversy  as  to  the  use  or  disuse  of  th6 
Athanasian  symbol  (187a).  It  was  naturally  and  widely  mis- 
understood. Some  who  did  not  know  him  thought,  or  pre- 
tended to  think,  that  he  was  a  Sodnian  or  a  free-thinker.  The 
world  at  large  knew  better;  but  even  Temple  warned  him,  in 
the  case  of  Essays  and  Reviews,  "  You  will  not  keep  friends  if 
you  compel  them  to  feel  that  in  every  crisis  of  life  they  must 
be  on  their  guard  against  trusting  you."  (b)  As  r^ards  the 
second  point,  Tait  was  concerned  with  it  during  the  whole  of 
his  episcopate,  and  above  all  on  the  side  of  ritual,  on  which  it 
naturally  came  into  most  direct  confdct  with  the  recognized 
ecclesiastical  practice  of  the  day.  He  had  to  deal  with  the 
St  George's -in-the-£ast  riots  in  1859,  and  the  troubles  at  St 
Alban's,  Holboni,  in  their  earlier  stages  (1867);  he  took  part 
as  assessor  in  the  Privy  Council  judgment  in  the  Ridsdale  case 
(X877);  he  was  more  closely  concerned  than  any  other  bishop 
with  the  agitation  against  confession  in  1858,  and  again  in  1877. 
His  method  throughout  was  the  same:  he  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  compliance  to  the  law  as  dedared  by  the  courts;  failing  this, 
he  made  the  most  earnest  efforts  to  secure  obedience  to  the 
ruling  of  the  Ordinary  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  Church; 
after  this,  he  could  do  nothing.  He  did  not  perceive  how  much 
of  reason  the  "  ritualists  "  had  on  their  side:  that  they  were 
fighting  for  practices  which,  they  contended,  were  covered  by 
the  letter  of  the  rubric;  and  that,  where  rubrics  were  notoriou^y 
disregarded  on  all  hands,  it  was  not  fair  to  proceed  against  one 
class  of  delinquent  only.  In  fact,  if  others  were  inclined  to 
ignore  it  altogether,  Tait  could  hardly  realize  anything  but  the 
connexion  between  the  English  Church  and  the  State.  From 
such  a  position  there  seemed  to  be  no  escape  but  in  legislation 
for  the  deprivation  of  the  recalcitrant  clergy;  and  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act  (1874)  was  the  result.  For  this  Tait 
was  by  no  means  responsible  as  a  whole:  some  of  the  provisions 
which  proved  most  irksome  were  the  result  of  amendments  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury  which  the  bishops  were  unable  to  resist; 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most  disastrous  results 
of  the  measure  were  not  contemplated  by  those  who  were  instru- 
mental in  passing  it.  The  resiilts  followed  inevital^y:  clergy 
were  cited  before  a  new  tribunal,  and  not  only  deprived  but 
imprisoned.  A  widespread  feeling  of  indignation  spread  not 
only  among  High  Churchmen,  but  among  many  who  cared  little 
or  nothing  for  the  ritual  practices  involved;  and  it  seemed 
knpossible  to  foretell  what  the  outcome  would  be.  But  the 
aged  archbish<^  was  moved  as  much  as  anybody,  and  tried 
hard  to  mitigate  such  a  state  of  things.  At  length,  when  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Mackonochie  was  on  the  point  of  being  deprived  of 
his  benefice  of  St.  Alban's,  Holborn,  for  contumacy,  the  arch- 
bishop, then  on  his  deathbed  at  Addington,  tdok  steps  which 
resulted  in  the  carrying  out  of  an  exchange  of  benefices  (which 
had  already  been  projected),  which  removed  him  from  the  juris^ 
diction  of  the  court.  This  proved  to  be  the  turning-point; 
and  although  the  ritual  difficulty  by  no  means  ceased,  it  was 
afterwards  dealt  with,  from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  became  practically  obsolete. 
The  archbishop  died  on  the  3rd  of  December  (Advent  Sunday), 
1882,  leaving  a  legacy  of  peace  to  the  Church. 

Tait  was  a  Churchman  by  conviction;  but  although  the  work 
of  his  life  was  all  done  in  England,  he  remained  a  Scotsman  to 
the  end.  It  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  he  never  really  under- 
stood the  historical  position  of  the  English  Church  and  took 
no  pains  to  learn.  John  Tiilotson,  one  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  archbishopric,  was  a  favourite  hero  of  his,  and  in  some 
ways  the  two  men  resembled  one  another.  But  Tait  had  none 
of  TiUotson's  gentleness,  and  he  rode  roughshod  over  the 
obstacles  in  his  way.  He  cannot  be  called  a  great  ecclesiastical 
statesman,  but  he  administered  his  office  well  and  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  foremost  public  men  of  his  day. 

*  See  R,  T.  Davidson  and  D.  Benham,  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait, 
2  vols.  (1891);  A.  C.  Tait,  Catharine  and  Craufurd  Tait  (1880). 

(W.  E.  Co.) 

^  TAIT,  ARTHUR  FITZWILLIAM  (1819-1905),  American 
artist,  was  bom  near  Liverpool,  England,  on  the  sth  of  August 


1819.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  r85o,  and  was 
identified  with  the  art  life  of  New  York  imtil  his  death.  In 
1858  he  was  elected  to  full  membership  in  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  New  York.  He  died  at  Yonkers,  New  York,  on 
the  28th  o[  April  1905.  He  painted  barnyard  fowls  and  wild 
birds  as  well  as  sheep  and  deer,  with  great  dexterity,  and  repro- 
ductions of  his  minute  panels  of  chickens  had  an  enormous 
vogue. 

TAIT,  PETER  GUTHRIE  (1831-1901),  Scottish  physicist, 
was  bom  at  Dalkeith  on  the  28th  of  April  1831.  After  attending 
the  Academy  at  Edinburgh  and  spending  a  session  at  the 
University,  he  went  up  to  Cambridge  as  a  member  of  Peterhouse, 
and  graduated  as  senior  wiangler  and  first  Smith's  prizeman 
in  1852.  As  a  fellow  and  lecturer  of  his  college  he  remained  in 
Cambridge  for  two  years  longer,  and  then  left  to  take  up  the 
professorship'  of  mathematics  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  There 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Thomas  Andrews,  whom  he  joined 
in  researches  on  the  density  of  ozone  and  the  action  of  the 
electric  dischaige  on  oxygen  and  other  gases,  and  by  whom  he 
was  introduced  to  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  and  quaternions.  In 
x86o  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  his  old  master,  Jf.  D.  Forbes,  as 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Edinbui^,  and  this  chair  he 
occupied  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  4th  of  July  1901,  at  Edinburgh.  The  first  scientific 
paper  that  appears  imder  Tait's  name  only  was  published  in 
i860.  His  earliest  work  dealt  mainly  with  mathematical 
subjects,  and  especially  with  quaternions  (^.v.),  of  which  he 
may  be  regarded  as  the  leading  e]qx>nent  after  their  originator, 
Hamilton.  He  was  the  author  of  two  text-books  on  them — one 
an  Elementary  Treatise  on  Quaternions  (1867),  written  with  the 
advice  of  Hamilton,  though  not  published  till  after  his  death, 
and  the  other  an  Introduction  to  Quaternions  (1873),  in  which 
he  was  aided  by  Professor  Philip  Kelland  (1808-1879),  who 
had  been  one  of  his  teachers  at  Edinburgh.  In  addition, 
quaternions  was  one  of  the  themes  of  bis  address  as  president 
of  the  mathematical  section  of  the  British  Association  in  187 1. 
But  he  also  produced  original  work  in  mathematical  and  ex- 
perimental physics.  In  1864  he  published  a  short  paper  on 
thermodjoiamics,  and  from  that  time  his  contributions  to  that 
and  kindred  departments  of  science  became  frequent  and 
important.  In  187 1  he  emphasized  the  significance  and  promise 
of  the  principle  of  the  dissipation  of  energy.  In  1873  he  took 
thermoelectricity  for  the  subject  of  his  discourse  as  Rede 
lecturer  at  Cambridge,  and  in  the  same  year  he  presented  the 
first  sketch  of  his  well-known  thermoelectric  diagram  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Two  years  later  researches  oh 
"  Charcoal  Vacua "  with  J.  Dewar  led  him  to  see  the  true 
dynamical  explanation  of  the  Crookes  radiometer  in  the  large- 
ness of  the  free  path  of  the  molecule  of  the  highly  rarefied  air. 
From  1879  to  1888  he  was  engaged  on  difficult  experimental 
investigations,  which  began  with  an  inquiry  into  the  corrections 
required,  owing  to  the  great  pressures  to  which  the  instruments 
had  been  subjected,  in  the  readings  of  the  thermometers  em- 
ployed by  the  "  Challenger  "  expedition  for  observing  deep-sea 
temperatures,  and  which  were  extended  to  include  the  com- 
pressibility of  water,  glass  and  mercury.  Between  1886  and 
XB92  he  published  a  series  of  papers  on  the  foundations  of  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases,  the  fourth  of  which  contained  what  was, 
according  to  Lord  Kelvin,  the  first  proof  ever  given  of  the 
Waterston-Maxwell  theorem  of  the  average  equal  partition  of 
energy  in  a  mixture  of  two  different  gases;  and  about  the  same 
time  he  carried  out  investigations  into  impact  and  its  duration. 
Many  other  inquiries  conducted  by  him  mi^t  be  mentioned, 
and  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  his  scientific  activity  from  the 
fact  that  a  selection  only  from  his  papers,  published  by  the 
Cambridge  University  Press,  fills  three  large  volumes.  This 
mass  of  work  was  done  in  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his 
professorial  teaching  in  the  imiversity.  In  addition,  he  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  books  and  articles.  Of  the  former, 
the  first,  published  in  1896,  was  on  the  dynamics  of  a  particle; 
and  afterwards  there  followed  a  number  of  concise  treatises  on 
thermodynamics,  heat,  light,  properties  of  matter  and  dynamics^ 
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together  with  an  admirably  lucid  volume  of  popular  lectures  on 
Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science.  With  Lord  Kelvin  he 
collaborated  in  writing  the  well-known  TreaHse  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  "  Thomson  and  Tait,"  as  it  is  familiarly  called 
("  T  and  T"'  was  the  authors'  own  formula),  was  planned  soon 
after  Lord  Kelvin  became  acquainted  with  Tait,  on  the  ktter's 
appointment  to  his  professorship  in  Edinburgh,  and  it  was 
intended  to  be  an  all-comprehensive  treatise  on  physical  science, 
the  foundations  being  laid  in  kinematics  and  dynamics,  and  the 
structure  completed  with  the  properties  of  matter,  heat,  light, 
electricity  and  magnetism.  But  the  literary  partnership  ceased 
in  about  eighteen  years,  when  only  the  first  portion  of  the  plan 
had  been  completed,  because  each  of  the  members  felt  he  coidd 
work  to  better  advantage  separately  than  jointly.  The  friend- 
ship, however,  endured  for  the  twenty-three  years  which  yet 
remained  of  Tait's  life. 

Tait  collaborated  with  Balfour  Stewart  in  the  Unseen  Universe, 
which  was  followed  by  Paradoxical  Philosophy,  Among  his  articles 
may  be  mentioned  those  which  he  wrote  for  the  ninth  edition  of 
this  Encyclopaedia  on  Light,  Mechanics,  Quaternions,  Radiation 
and  Thermodynamics,  besides  the  biographical  notices  of  Hamilton 
and  Clerk  Maxwell. 

TAJIK,  or  Parsiwan,  a  subject  race  of  Afghanistan. 
Underlying  the  predominant  Pathan  elements  in  the  country, 
the  Tajik  (Tajak,  or  Tausik)  represents  the  original  Persian 
possessor  of  the  soil,  who  still  speaks  his  mother  tongue  and 
therefore  calls  himself  Parsiwan.  There  are  pure  Persians  in 
Afghanistan,  such  as  the  Kizilbashes  of  Kabul  and  the  Naoshir- 
wanis  of  Kharan;  but  the  name  Tajik  (~  "  stranger  ")  appears 
to  be  applied  only  to  an  admixture  of  original  Arab  and  Persian 
stock,  who  are  the  slaves  of  the  community — hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water.  Everywhere  the  Tajiks  are  the  culti- 
vators in  rural  districts,  and  the  shopkeepers  and  clerks  in  the 
towns.  They  are  a  fine,  athletic  people,  generally  fair  in 
complexion,  and  assimilate  in  aspect,  in  dress,  and  much  in 
manners  to  the  Afghans,  but  they  are  never  nomadic.  The 
Tajik  is  as  much  the  slave  of  the  Pathan  in  Afghanistan  as  is 
the  Hindki  (whose  origin  is  similar)  in  the  plains  of  the  Indus. 
Yet  the  Tajik  population  of  the  richly-cultivated  districts  north 
of  Kabul  proved  themselves  to  be  of  good  fighting  material  in 
the  Afghan  war  of  1879-80,  and  the  few  Kizilbashes  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Indian  army  are  brave  soldiers.  The 
number  of  the  Tajiks  in  Afghanistan  is  estimated  at  900,000. 

The  name  itself  originally  occurs  in  the  Pahlavi  writings,  and  is 
explained  to  mean,  first,  the  Arabs  in  general,  then  their  descendants 
born  in  Persia  and  elsewhere  out  of  Arabia,  and,  lastly,  the  Persians 
in  general  and  their  descendants  born  in  Turkestan  and  elsewhere 
out  of  Persia.  Tajik  thus  came  to  be  the  collective  name  of  all 
communities  of  Iranian  stock  and  Persian  speech  wherever  found  in 
Central  Asia.  These  are  co-extensive  with  the  former  eastward  and 
northward  limits  of  the  Persian  empire;  but,  after  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Turki  races,  they  became  the  subject  element  in  Turkestan, 
Afghanistan,  Bokhara,  Khiva,  Kashgaria,  while  still  politically 
dominant  in  Badakshan,  Wakhan,  Darwaz,  Kost  and  Karateghin. 
In  most  of  these  places  the  Tajiks,  with  the  kindred  Galchas,  seem 
to  form  the  bulic  of  the  population,  the  distinction  being  that 
'*  Tajik  "  is  applied  rather  to  the  settled  and  more  civilised  low- 
landers  of  modem  Persian  speech,  "  Galcha  "  to  the  highlanders 
of  Ferghana,  "Kohistan,  Wafehan,  &c.,  who  speak  either  archaic 
forms  of  Persian  or  dialects  intermediate  between  the  Iranian  and 
Sanskritic  branches  of  the  Indo-European  linguistic  family. 

But,' although  mainly  of  Iranian  stock,  with  light  complexion  and 
regular  features,  the  Tajiks  claim  Arab  descent,  regarding  the 
district  about  •  Bagdad  as  their  primeval  home,  and  considering 
themselves  the  descendants  of  the  Arabs  who  overran  Central  Asia 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Hejira.  At  the  same  time,  "  it  is  evident 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of  this  region  (Central  Asia) 
must  from  an  early  oeriod  have  come  in  contact  with  the  successive 
waves  of  Turkish  (T{lrki)  and  even  Mongol  population  which  broke 
over  them ;  accordingly  we  find  that,  although  the  type  is  essentially 
Iranian,  it  has  undergone  a  certain  modification  "  (Caijt.  J.  m. 
Trotter,  Bokhdra,  p.  169).  The  term  Tajik  must  be  distinguished 
from  Sarte,  the  latter  simply  meaning  **  trader  "  or  '*  shopkeeper/'  and 
being  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  settled  as  opposed  to  the 
nomad  element,^  and  especially  to  the  urban  populations,  of  what- 
ever race,  in  Central  Asia.  The  Tajiks  are  known  as  Tits  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Caspian  (Baku,  Lenkoran,  &c.). 

TAKHTSINGJI  (1858-1896),  Maharaja  of  Bhaunagar,  a 
Rajput  chief  of  the  Gohel  clan,  and  the  ruler  of  a  state  .in 


Kathiawar,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  January  1S58,  and  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Bhaunagar  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Jaswant- 
singji,  in  1870.  During  his  minority,  which  ended  in  1878^  he 
was  educated  at  the  Rajkot  college  and  afterwards  under  an 
English  officer,  while  the  administration  of  the  state  was  con* 
ducted  jointly  by  Mr.  £.  H.  Perdvai,  a  member  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  and  Azam  Gowrishankar  Yodeyshankar,  C.S.I., 
one  of  the  foremost  native  statesmen  of  India,  who  had  served 
the  state  in  various  capacities  since  1822^.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
Takhtsingji  found  himself  the  ruler  of  a  territory  nearly  3000 
square  miles  in  extmt.  His  first  public  act  was  to  sanction  a 
railway  connecting  his  territory  with  one  of  the  main  trunk  lines, 
which  was  the  first  enterprise  of  its  kind  on  the  part  of  a  raja 
in  western,  if  not  in  all,  India.  The  commerce  and  trade,  and 
the  economic  and  even  social  development  of  the  state,  which 
came  in  the  wake  of  this  railway,  confirmed  Takhtsingji  in  a 
policy  of  progressive  administration,  under  which  educational 
establishments,  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  trunk  roads,  bridges, 
handsome  edifices  and  other  public  works  grew  apace.  In  1886 
he  ioaugurated  a  system  of  constitutional  rule,  by  placing 
several  departments  in  the  hands  of  four  members  of  a  council 
of  state  under  his  own  presidency.  This  innovation,  which 
had  the  warm  support  of  the  governor  of  Bombay,  Lord  Keay, 
provoked  a  virulent  attack  upon  the  chief,  who  brought  his 
defamers  to  trial  in  the  High  Court  of  Bombay.  The  punish- 
ment of  the  ringleaders  broke  up  a  system  of  blackmailing  to 
which  rajas  used  to  be  regidarly  exposed,  and  the  public  spirit 
of  Takhtsingji  in  freeing  his  brother  chiefs  from  this  evil  was 
widely  acknowledged  throughout  India,  as  well  as  by  the  British 
authorities.  In  1886  he  was  created  G.C.S.I.;  and  five  ytsus 
later  his  hereditary  title  of  thakore  was  raised  to  that  of 
maharaja.  In  1893  he  took  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  by  Queen  Victoria  to  visit  England  in  order 
to  pay  personal  homage  to  the  sovereign  of  the  British  Empire, 
on  which  occasion  the  University  of  Cambridge  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.    He  died  in  1896.  (M.M.Bh.) 

TAKIII»  the  Mishmi  name  of  a  remarkable  hoUow-homed 
ruminant  (Budarcas  taxicolor),  the  t3rpi€al  representative  of 
which  inhabits  the  Mishmi  Hills,  in  the  south-east  comer  of 
Tibet,  immediately  north  of  the  Assam  Valley,  while  a  second 
form  is  found  further  east,  in  the  Moupin  district.  The  takin, 
which  may  be  compared  in  size  to  a  Kerry  cow,  is  a  dumsily 
built  brute  with  yellowish-brown  hair  and  curiously  curved 
horns,  which  recall  those  of  the  South  African  white-tailed  gnu. 
Its  nearest  relatives  appear  to  be  the  serows  of  the  outer 
Himalaya  and  the  Malay  countries,  which  are  in  many  respects 
intermediate  between  goats  and  antelopes,  but  it  is  not  improb- 
ably also  related  to  the  musk-ox  (9.9.).  As  it  lacks  the  thick 
woolly  coat  of  the  two  Tibetan  antelopes  known  as  the  chiru 
and  the  goa,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  inhabits  a  country 
with  a  less  severe  climate  than  that  of  the  Central  Tibetan 
plateau,  and  it  is  probably  a  native  of  the  more  or  less  wooded 
districts  of  comparatively  low  elevation  forming  the  outskirts 
of  Tibet.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  the  cannon^ 
bones  of  the  legs,  in  which  it  resembles  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat. 

TAKLA  MAKAN,  the  Central  Asian  desert  which  lies  between 
the  N.  foot  of  the  Kuen-lim  ranges  and  the  wide  curve  of  the 
Tarim  river  on  the  W.^,  N.,  and  £.  It  appears  to  be  naturally 
divisible  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Khotan-darya,  and  the 
name  applied  to  the  western  part  between  that  river  and  the 
Yarkand-darya  (Tarim)  is  the  desert  of  Takla  Makan  proper, 
while  the  part  between  the  Khotan-daiya  and  the  line  ci  the 
lower  Tarim  and  the  Cherchen-darya  is  known  as  the  desert  of 
Cherchen.  The  former  is  occupied  almost  entirely  by  sand- 
dunes.  Sand  mountains  range  in  altitude  from  60  ft.  up  to  as 
much  as  300  ft.  The  only  breaks  in  this  "  sea  of  sand-waves  " 
are  a  few  small  patches  of  alluvial  clay.  Often  two  distinct 
systems  of  dunes  can  be  distinguished;  one  system,  consisting 
of  the  larger  concatenations,  stretches  from  E.  to  W.,  while 
the  secondary  or  transverse  dunes  run  from  N.  to  S.  or  from 
N.E.  to  S.W!  The  steeper  faces  of  the  dunes  and  of  the  dune- 
accumulations  are  for  the  most  part  turned  towards  the  S., 
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the  S.W.  and  the  W,,  that  is,  invariably  away  from  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  winds;  but  in  some  parts  the  steep  faces  are 
those  fronting  the  £.  and  the  S.  In  the  desert  of  Cherchen, 
however,  where  the  general  height  of  the  dunes  in  the  N.£.  is 
uniformly  greater  than  in  the  desert  of  Takla  Makan  proper, 
reaching  up  to  350  ft.,  the  configuration  is  complicated  by  the 
appearance  of  elongated  expanses  of  level  day  called  bayirs, 
varying  in  size  from  half  a  mile  to  a  dozen  miles  in  length, 
barren  and  tinged  with  saline  deposits  in  the  middle,  with  scanty 
vegetation  around,  and  lofty  sand-dunes  overhanging  them  on 
both  sides.  These  elliptical,  cauldron-shaped  basins  all  stretch 
from  N.E.  or  E.N.E.  to  S.W.  or  W.S.W.,  and  are  arranged  in 
long  curving  chains,  the  successive  depressions  being  parted 
by  transverse  ridges  of  sand.  They  owe  their  configuration  in 
great  part;  perhaps  entirely,  to  the  prevailing  wind. 

On  perfectly  level  ground  the  dunes  are  crescentic  in  shape,  have 
a  steep  face  towards  the  W.,  are  highest  in  the  centre,  and  slope 
away  m  each  direction  towards  the  two  horns  or  cusps  of  the  crescent. 
On  the  windward  side  they  have  a  convex,  spoon-shaped  slope, 
regularly  formed,  but  crumpled  by  tiny  sand-waves  or  ripple-marks. 
"  With  regard  to  the  large  accumulations  of  sand  (in  the  desert 
of  Cherchen)  we  have  ascertained  the  following  laws — (i)  In  the 
N.  of  the  desert  they  turn  their  steep  faces  towards  the  N.W.,  in 
the  middle  towards  the  W.N.W.,  and  in  the  S.  towards  the  W.  and 
W.S.W.;  (2)  their  eastern  slopes  ascend  rather  slowly  towards 
their  crests;  (3)  on  the  other  side  their  steep  leeward  faces  go  down 
sheer  at  an  angle  of  33^,  or  else  in  two  or  three  steps;  (4)  their  mass 
diminishes  towards  the  S.;  {<)  they  are  each  budt  up  of  an  innu- 
merable number  of  individual  dunes;  (6)  although  their  relief  is 
influenced  by  winds  from  other  quarters  than  the  ijredominant, 
their  mass  is  unaffected  by  them;  (7)  it  is  their  varying  breadths 
which  ^ive  rise  originally  to  the  thresholds,  and  consequently  to  the 
formation  of  the  bayirs  "  (Sven  Hedin,  op,  ciL  L  362}* 

The  bayirs  become  progressively  rarer,  less  distinct,  and 
smaller  in  size  as  one  advances  from  £.  to  W.  At  the  same 
time  the  arrangement  of  the  sand-dunes  grows  more  and  more 
irregular,  and  the  dunes  themselves  plunge  steeply  down 
towards  the  W.,  the  S.,  and  the  S.W.,  and  are  drawn  out  towards 
the  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  the  N.  and  S.  and  the  N.W.  and  S.E. 
In  that  part  of  the  desert  two  systems  of  dunes  are  distinguish- 
able, intersecting  or  rather  crossing  over  one  another  diagonally 
or  at  right  angles.  In  the  extreme  west,  at  Ordan-Padahah, 
between  Kashgar  and  Yarkand,  the  dunes  travel  annually  some 
13  ft.  towards  the  S.E.,  not  towards  the  S.W.  The  principal 
cause  of  the  difference  between  the  arrangement  of  the  sand* 
dunes  in  the  desert  of  Cherchen  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
sand-dunes  in  the  desert  of  Takla  Makan  proper  in  the  W. 
is  the  wind.  In  the  latter,  winds  from  several  quarters  co- 
operate to  mould  the  relief  of  the  desert  into  capridou3  and 
changing  outlines;  but  in  the  £.  the  wind  blows  not  only  with 
greater  regularity  from  one  settled  direction,  the  N.E.  or 
E^N.E.,  but  also  with  much  greater  violence.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
the  open  Lop  country,  where  the  mountains,  the  Kuruk-tagh 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Astin-tagh  on  the  S.,  are  the  nearest  to  each 
other,  that  the  wind  develoi)s  its  greatest  and  most  concentrated 
energy.^  In  the  £.,  where  the  sand  waves  are  most  exposed  to 
the  fiercest  wind,  they  form  elongated  waves,  distinctly  out- 
lined, corresponding  to  the  breakers  of  the  ocean.  They  dis- 
seminate themselves  westwards  over  the  desert  in  ever-widening 
concentric  circles.  The. curving  courses  of  the  Tarim  and  the 
Koncheh-darya  are  the  only  check  upon  the  invasion  of  the 
Takla  Makan  by  the  sand  which  is  generated  in  the  desert  of 
Lop  or  further  E.  and  N.  in  the  mountains  which  girdle  the 
desert  of  Gobi.  But  the  former  river  is  itself  encroaching  upon 
the  N.E.  margin  of  the  desert,  and  pressing  more  and  more 
towards  the  S.W. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  stupendous  masses  of  sand 
that  fill  the  basin  of  the  Tarim,  K.  Bogdanovich  considers  them  to 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  disintegrated  products  of  the  fine- 
grained alluvial  clays  of  the  desert  itself.  On  the  other  hand, 
G.  N.  Potanin  and  V.  A.  Obruchev  both  seek  for  its  origin  in  the 
hard  rocks  of  the  mountains  which  encircle  the  deserts;  and  in  this 
view,  subject  to  certain  modifications,  Sven  Hedin  is  disposed  to 
agree.     But  he  adds '  that  the  masses  of  sand  themselves  "  are 

'  Sven  Hedin,  op,  cii,  1.  364. 
*  Op.  cU.  ii.  448. 


derived  from  three  separate  sources,  in  part  directly,  in  part  in- 
directly— (i)  the  direct  transportation  by  the  wind  of  the  products 
of  disintegration  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  whether  sandstones 
or  crystalline  rocks;  (2)  through  the  activity  of  the  wind  operative 
amongst  the  arenaceous  alluvia  of  the  rivers  and  temporary  lakes; 
(3)  through  the  sand  that  was  already  present  in  the  soil,  and  which 
became  exposed  in  rin^s  more  or  less  concentric  in  proportion  as 
the  former  (Central  Asian  Mediterranean)  sea  dried  up."  Of  these 
agencies  the  river  Tarim  makes  by  comparison  much  the  smallest 
contribution  of  disintegrated  material  to  the  volume  of  sand.  The 
area  covered  bv  sands  in  the  desert  of  Takla  Makan  proper  is  esti- 
mated at  nearfv  116,000  sq.  m.,  and  the  area  covered  by  them  in 
the  desert  of  Cherchen  at  nearly  143,000  sq.  m. 

Vegetation  and  animal  life  are  extremely  scarce.  The  former 
is  practically  confined  to  various  steppe  plants,  kamish  (reeds), 
tamarisks  (almost  invariably  growing  on  root-mounds),  and  poplars. 
The  animals  are  hares,  rats  and  one  or  two  other  rodents,  foxes,  and 
in  a  few  places  the  wild  camel. 

Thejclimate  is  one  of  extremes.  At  Merket  on  the  W.  verge  of 
the  desert  of  Takla  Makan  proper  the  winters  are  cold,  though  the 
snowfall  is  small,  while  the  summers  are  hot.  In  the  desert  of 
Cherchen  a  temperature  of  -22^  F.  has  been  observed  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  there  snow  sometimes  falls  heavily.  During  the  sand- 
storms which  sweep  over  the  region  in  spring,  the  thermometer 
drops  as  much  as  10**  or  12®  F.  below  zero.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
temperature  as  high  as  86**  has  been  recorded  in  the  end  of  April 
(cf.  Gobi).  It  is  only  in  winter  that  this  appalling  desert  can  be 
crossed  with  any  degree  of  safety.  It  is  destitute  of  water,  but  in 
winter  it  is  possible  to  transport  ice  on  the  backs  of  camels.  Some- 
times for  days  together  the  desert  is  enveloped  in  an  impenetrable 
dust-haze,  which  chokes  and  smothers  every  living  creature.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  13th  century  Marco  Polo  left  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  this  desert  and  related  legends  associated  with  it  (see  the 
edition  of  his  travels  in  English  by  Sir  H.  Yule,  ed.  1905).  The 
fullest  account  by  a  modem  writer  is  that  given  by  Sven  Hedin  in 
his  Scientific  Results  of  a  Journey  in  Central  Asia,  1899-1^02  (Stock- 
holm, vols.  i.  and  ii.  1905-6) ;  see  also  his  Through  Asta  (London, 
1898),  vol.  i.    For  archaeology,  see  Turkestan.  (J.  T.  Be.) 

TALAING,  more  accurately  called  M6n,  the  name  given  to 
the  remnant  of  the  Peguan  race,  which  for  long  strove  with 
the  Burmans  for  the  ascendancy  in  what  is  now  Burma.  In 
the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  the  Peguans  were  masters  of  the 
country  from  the  Gulf  of  Martaban  to  far  to  the  north  of 
Mandalay.  Now,  however,  the  Taking  population  is  practically 
confined  to  the  Tenasserim  and  Pegu  divisions  of  Lower  Burma, 
and  even  there  it  seems  to  be  dying  out.  According  to  the 
census  of  1901  they  numbered  only  321,898  persons,  of  whom 
154,480  spoke  the  Talainjf  language.  The  Talaings  are,  histori- 
cally, the  most  important  representatives  in  Burma  of  the  M6n- 
Annam  linguistic  family,  who  have  left  tokens  of  their  presence 
from  the  Khasia  Hills  in  A^sam  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  origin 
of  the  name  Talaing  is  disputed,  but  it  is  most  commonly  believed 
to  be  a  term  of  reproach,  meaning  "  downtrodden,"  given  by 
the  conquering  Burmans.  The  people  call  themselves  Mons. 
They  are  lighter  in  complexion  and  more  sturdily  built  than 
the  Burmans  and  the  face  is  rounder. 

TALAR,  the  architectural  term  given  to  the  throne  of  the 
Persian  monarchs  which  is  carved  on  the  rock<ut  tomb  of 
Darius  at  Nakst  in  Rustan,  near  Persepolis,  and  above  the  portico 
which  was  copied  from  his  palace, 

TALAVERA  DE  LA  REINA,  a  town  of  central  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Toledo;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tagus,  and 
on  the  Madrid-C&ceres  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  10,580.  Talavera 
is  of  great  antiquity,  the  Caesobriga  of  the  Romans*  Portions 
of  the  triple  wall  which  surrounded  it  remain  standing,  and  the 
Arco  de  San  Pedro  is  one  of  its  Roman  gates  restored.  Among 
the  ancient  buildings  are  the  Torres  Albarranas,  built  by  the 
Moors  in  the  10th  century,  the  (jothic  collegiate  church,  and 
three  secularized  convents,  one  of  which  dates  from  the  14th 
century,  but  has  twice  been  partially  restored,  and  is  now  a 
factory.  The  bridge  of  thirty-five  arches  across  the  Tagus 
dates  from  the  15th  century.  Talavera  "  of  the  queen  "  was  so 
named  because,  from  the  reign  of  Alphonso  XI.  (1312-50),  it 
was  the  property  of  the  queens  of  Castile. 

For  the  operations  which  culminated  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Talavera,  between  the  English  and  the  French,  ahd  those  which 
followed  that  engagement,  see  Peninsular  War.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  (afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington),  the  British  commander, 
acting  in  co-operation  with  Lieutenant-General  Cuesta's  Spanish 
army,  took  position  on  the  27th  of  July  1809  on  the  Upper  Tagus, 
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protected  by  his  advanced  guard.  His  line,  facing  due  east,  ran 
north  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  to  a  ridge  running  parallel 
to  the  Tagus,  beyond  which  ridge,  also  parallel  to  the  river,  lay  the 
Sierra  de  Montalban.  Cuesta's  men  with  their  right  flank  resting 
on  the  river  held  Talavera  itself  and  the  close  country  to  the  north- 
ward of  it ;  Wellesley 's  rieht  connected  with  Cuesta's  left,  and  his 
line  stretched  away  nortnwards  to  the  ridge  mentioned  above. 
The  Sierra  was  not,  on  the  first  day,  occupied,  and  even  on  the  inner 
ridge  itself  the  division  of  General  (afterwards  Lord)  Hill  was  from 
some  misunderstanding  very  late  in  taking  up  its  position.  The 
whole  front  was  coverwi  by  a  rivulet  running  from  the  ridge  to  the 
Tagus.  The  battle  was  begun  by  the  attack  of  two  French  divisions 
on  the  British  advanc^  guard,  which  retired  into  the  main  position 
with  severe  loss  and  in  some  disorder.  Marshal  Victor's  forces 
followed  them  up  sharply,  and  soon  came  upon  Wellesley *s  line  of 
battle.  For  some  time  the  poissession  of  the  ridge  (owing  to  the 
delay  of  Hill's  Division)  was  doubtful,  and  Rufane  Donkin's  brigade 
had  a  severe  struggle,  but  in  the  end  the  arrival  of  Hill's  troops 
secured  this  all-important  point  for  the  Allied  left.  Meanwhile 
the  Spaniards  (though  there  was  at  first  a  temporary  panic  amongst 
them)  and  the  right  divisions  of  the  British  repulsed  an  attack  in 
the  plain,  and  the  day  closed  with  the  armies  facing  each  other 
aibng  the  rivulet  and  on  the  ridge.  The  losses  had  been  heavjr  on 
both  sides.  Early  on  the  28th  the  battle  was  renewed  by  a  furious 
attack  on  Hill's  troops,  whose  left  was  now  prolonged  to  the  Sierra 
by  the  Allied  cavairy  and  a  division  borrowed  from  Cuesta.  King 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Jourdan  his  chief  of  staff,  who  were  present, 
were  averse  trom  fighting  on  this  present  ground,  wishing  to  wait 
for  Soult.  whom  they  expected  to  come  in  on  Wellesley's  rear,  and 
it  was  only  after  long  discussion  that  the  king  gave  a  reluctant  assent 
to  Victor  s  plan  of  attack.  That  Marshal's  divisions  once  more 
tried  to  oust  Hill  from  the  ridge,  and  once  more  failed  before  the 
steady  volleys  of  the  British  line  and  the  chaise  of  the  cavalry 
posted  in  this  quarter  (though,  owing  perhaps  to  defective  ground- 
scouting,  this  nearly  ended  in  disaster).  At  the  same  time  General 
Sebastiani's  4th  corps,  after  a  heavy  bombardment,  assaulted  the 
Allied  centre  in  the  plain.  Here  the  British  and  Spanish  battalions 
held  their  own  firmly,  and  a  counter  attack  by  General  Mackenzie's 
division  hurled  back  the  French  in  disorder.  Yet  another  attack 
followed  these  failures,  and  came  very  near  to  achieving  a  great 
success.  This  time  Lapisse's  division  of  Victor's  corps  attacked 
the  Allies'  left  centre,  composed  of  the  British  Guards.  The  French 
columns  were  again  checked  by  the  British  line,  but  here  the  counter- 
stroke,  unlike  Mackenzie's,  was  carried  too  far,  and  the  troops  in 
the  ardour  of  incautious  pursuit  were  very  severely  handled  and 
pushed  back  to  the  position  by  the  French  reserves;  when  Wel- 
lesley decided  the  day  by  a  counter  attack  with  the  48th  regiment, 
made  with  great  intrepidity  and  steadiness.  The  Guards,  with 
splendid  discipline,  resumed  their  positions,  and  eventually  the 
French,  with  their  leader  Lapisse  mortally  wounded,  fell  back. 
Failure  all  along  the  line  ancl  heavy  losses  left  King  Joseph  no 
alternative  but  to  retire  towards  Madrid.  The  French  lost  7268  men 
out  of  46,138  present,  the  British  5363  out  of  20,641 ;  the  Spanish 
losses  were  ofiliciaily  returned  at  1201  out  of  some  36,000  present. 

TALBOT  (Family).  Apart  from  its  achievements,  this  is 
one  of  the  few  families  in  the  English  aristocracy  which  traces 
alike  its  descent  and  its  surname  from  the  Norman  conquerors 
of  England;  and  it  may  be  said  that  there  has  hardly  been  a 
time  during  more  than  seven  centuries  in  which  the  Talbots 
have  not  been  of  considerable  account  in  public  life.  Yet  in 
some  periods  they  appear  rather  as  a  potential  influence,  while 
at  certain  marked  epochs  they  stand  out  among  the;,  most  pro- 
minent actors  in  English  history.  The  name  of  Richard  Talbot 
occurs  in  Domesday  Book  as  the  holder  of  nine  hides  of  land  in 
Bedfordshire  under  Walter  Giffard.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
he  came  over  to  England  With  the  Conqueror  himself;  and, 
as  he  did  not  hold  of  the  king  in  capite,  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
not  a  leader.  Talbot  being  a  personal  nickname  and  not  derived 
from  a  place,  those  who  bore  it  were  not  of  necessity  connected, 
and  the  early  pedigree  is  obscure.  But  a  Geoffrey  Talbot  took 
part  with  the  empress  Maud  against  King  Stephen;  and  a 
Hugh  Talbot  held  the  castle  of  Plessis  against  Henry  I.  for 
Hugh  de  Goumay,  and  afterwards  became  a  monk  at  Beaubec 
in  Normandy.  Richard  Talbot,  with  whom  the  proved  pedigree 
begins,  obtained  from  Henry  II.  on  his  accession  the  lordship 
of  Linton  in  Herefordshire,  and  from  Richard  I.  the  custody  of 
Ludlow  Castle;  and  his  descendants  for  some  generations 
appear  to  have  been  wardens  of  various  castles  on  the  borders 
of  Wales,  and  intermarried  with  the  great  families  of  this  region. 
Under  Edward  II.  a  Gilbert  Talbot  was  head  of  the  house,  and 
invaded  Scotland  in  the  king's  company,  but  afterwards  took 
part  with  Thomas  of  Lancaster  against  the  king.     He,  however. 


was  pardoned,  and  obtained  from  Edward  III.  a  confirmation 
of  the  grant  of  the  manor  of  Linton  and  other  lands,  being  also 
simimoned  to  parliament  as  a  baron  (1331). 

His  son  Richard,  who  had  married  a  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch,  laid  claim  to  certain  lands  in 
Scotland  in  her  right,  and,  when  restrained  from  entering  that 
country  by  land  (Edward  III.  having  then  made  an  alliance 
with  King  David),  he  joined  in  a  successful  expedition  which 
invaded  it  by  sea  in  the  interests  of  Edward  Baliol.  Three  years 
later  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  Scotland,  and  redeemed  for 
2000  marks,  after  which  the  king  made  him  governor  of  Berwick. 
He  took  part  also  in  Edward's  wars  against  France,  as  did  like- 
wise his  son  Gilbert,  who  succeeded  him.  His  wife  had  brought 
him  the  noble  seat  of  Goodrich  Castle  on  the  Wye,  and  at  this 
time  the  family  possessed  lands  in  the  counties  of  Oxford, 
Gloucester,  Hereford  and  Kent.  Gilbert's  son  Richard  added 
to  this  inheritance  by  marrying  the  heiress  of  Lord  Strange  of 
Blackmere,  and  himself  became  under  Richard  II.  one  of  the 
heirs  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  thus  adding  to  his  estates,  lands 
in  Berkshire,  Wilts,  Salop  and  Essex.  Another  Gilbert  Talbot, 
grandson  of  the  last,  claimed  to  carry  the  great  spurs  at  the 
coronation  of  Henry  V.,  and  had  a  commission  to  receive  the 
submission  of  Owen  Glendower  and  his  adherents.  He  also 
distinguished  himself  in  the  invasion  of  Normandy.  He  was 
twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  a  Portuguese  lady,  but  he 
left  no  male  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John. 

Hitherto  the  head  of  the  house  had  borne  the  name  of  Lord 
Talbot;  but  this  John,  after  obtaining  by  marriage  the  title  of 
Lord  Furnival,  was  for  his  distinguished  actions  created  earl 
of  Shrewsbury  (see  Shrewsbury,  John  Talbot,  ist  earl  of). 

Besides  his  martial  exploits,  this  John  claims  some  attention 
for  his  family  alliances.  His  first  wife  Maud,  a  granddaughter 
of  Thomas,  Lord  Furnival,  brought  him  the  castle  of  Sheffield 
as  part  of  her  inheritance,  and  he  was  accordingly  summoned 
to  parliament  in  the  days  of  Henry  IV.  as  John  Talbot  of 
Hallamshire,  otherwise  Lord  Furnival,  more  than  thirty  years 
before  he  was  made  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  property  became  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  family  during  the  Tudor  era;  and,  but 
for  the  death  in  i6i6  of  Gilbert,  7th  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  without 
male  issue,  Sheffield  might  have  remained  much  longer  a  centre 
of  feudal  magnificence  rather  than  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. The  second  wife  of  John,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was 
Margaret,  the  eldest  of  three  daughters  of  Richard  Beauchamp, 
earl  of  Warwick,  by  that  earl's  second  wife,  a  daughter  of 
Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley.  By  her  he  obtained  a  third  part  of 
the  Berkeley  property;  and,  though  she  did  not  become  the 
mother  of  a  line  of  earls,  her  eldest  son,  John  Talbot,  was  created 
Viscount  Lisle,  and  it  was  he  who  fell  along  with  his  father  at 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Chatillon  in  Gascony.  His  son  Thomas, 
who  inherited  the  title  of  Viscount  Lisle,  was  slain  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-two  in  a  feudal  contest  with  Lord  Berkeley,  arising 
out  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  possession  of  Berkeley  castle,  on  the 
20th  of  March  1470;  and  the  title  was  afterwards  conferred  on 
Edward  Grey,  the  husband  of  one  of  his  two  sisters. 

John,  the  second  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  the  ist  earl's  son 
by  his  first  wife.  He  had  been  knighted  at  Leicester  in  1426 
along  with  the  infant  king  Henry  VI.,  had  served  in  the  wars 
of  France,  and  been  made  chancellor  of  Ireland  during  his 
father's  lifetime,  when  he  was  only  Lord  Talbot.  Afterwards 
he  was  made  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  and  in  1459  was 
rewarded  for  his  services  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  with  a  grant 
of  100  marks  a  year  out  of  the  lordship  of  Wakefield,  forfeited 
by  Richard,  duke  of  York.  But  next  year  he  and  his  brother 
Christopher  were  slain  at  the  battle  of  Northampton,  fighting 
in  the  cause  of  Henry  VI.  His  son  John  succeeded  him,  and 
then  his  grandson  George,  who  fought  for  Henry  VII.  at  Stoke, 
and  whom  King  Henry  VTII.  sent  as  his  lieutenant  against  the 
rebels  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  But  perhaps  the  thing  which 
most  redounds  to  his  credit  is  the  humanity  with  which  he 
received  the  fallen  Cardinal  Wolsey  into  his  house  at  Sheffield 
when  he  was  on  his  way  up  to  London  as  a  state  prisoner. 

Francis,  the  5th  earl,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  invasions  of 
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Scotland  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  and  was  one  of 
the  two  peers  who  alone  opposed  the  bill  for  abolishing  the 
pope's  jurisdiction  under  Elizabeth.  His  son  George,  who 
succeeded,  was  the  earl  to  whom  the  custody  of  Mary  Stuart 
was  committed,  his  task  being  rendered  all  the  more  difficult 
for  him  by  the  intrigues  of  his  second  wife,  Bess  of  Hardwick, 
the  builder  of  Chatsworth,  who  had  married  three  husbands 
before  her  union  with  him.  Two  sons  of  this  last  earl  succeeded 
one  another,  and  the  title  then  devolved,  for  want  of  male  issue, 
on  the  lineal  descendants  of  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  of  Grafton  in 
Worcestershire,  third  son  of  John,  the  2nd  earl.  But  the  old 
baronies  of  Talbot,  Strange  of  Blackmere,  and  Fumival  had 
passed  away  in  1616  to  the  daughters  of  the  7th  earl,  of  whom 
the  youngest  married  Thomas  (Howard)  earl  of  Arundel,  whose 
descendant,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  has  the  valuable  Fumival 
estates.  The  above  Sir  Gilbert  had  fought  for  Henry  VII.  at 
Bosworth,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  was  knighted  on 
the  field,  and  was  throughout  one  of  the  first  Tudor's  most 
tnisted  councillors.  He  fought  also  at  Stoke  against  the  in- 
surgents with  Lambert  Simnel,  was  made  a  knight  banneret, 
governor  of  Calais,  and  lord  chamberlain. 

The  9th  earl,  George,  descended  from  this  Gilbert,  died  un- 
married, and  his  nephew,  who  followed,  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson  Francis,  chiefly  memorable  for  his  unhappy  fate. 
His  second  wife,  the  "  wanton  Shrewsbury  "  of  Pope,  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Cardigan,  was  seduced  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
whom  the  outraged  husband  challenged  to  a  duel.  The  countess, 
it  is  said,  was  present  at  the  scene,  and  held  Buckingham's  horse 
in  the  disguise  of  a  page,  saw  her  husband  killed,  and  then 
clasped  her  lover  in  her  arms,  receiving  blood-stains  upon  her 
dress  from  the  embrace.  Charles,  the  12th  earl,  son  of  this 
unfortunate  nobleman,  was  raised  by  William  HI.  to  the  dignity 
of  a  duke,  but  as  he  left  no  son  this  title  died  along  with  him  in 
1 7 18,  and  the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury  devolved  on  his  cousin 
Gilbert,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 

From  this  time  the  direct  line  of  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  of  Grafton 
began  to  fail.  A  nephew  three  times  succeeded  to  an  imcle, 
and  then  the  title  devolved  upon  a  cousin,  who  died  unmarried 
in  1856.  On  the  death  of  this  cousin  the  descent  of  the  title 
was  for  a  short  time  in  dispute,  and  the  lands  were  claimed  for 
Lord  Edmund  Howard  (now  Talbot),  an  infant  son  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  xmder  the  will  of  the  last  earl;  but  the  courts 
decided  that,  under  a  private  act  obtained  by  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  shortly  before  his  death,  the  title  and  bulk  of  the 
estates  must  go  together,  and  the  true  successor  to  the  earldom 
was  found  in  Earl  Talbot,  the  head  of  another  line  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  of  Grafton,  sprung  from  a  second 
marriage  of  Sir  Gilbert's  son,  Sir  John  Talbot  of  Albrighton. 
The  head  of  this  family  in  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century 
was  a  divine  of  some  mark,  William  Talbot,  who  died  bishop  of 
Durham  in  1730.  His  son  Charles,  who  filled  the  office  of  lord 
chancellor,  was  created  Baron  Talbot  of  Hensol  in  Glamorgan- 
shire in  1733;  and  his  son  William  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  Earl  Talbot  in  176 1,  to  which  was  added  Ingestre,  the  barony 
of  Dynevor,  with  special  remainder  to  his  daughter.  Lady  Cecil 
Rice,  in  1780.  Then  succeeded  a  nephew,  who  was  created 
Viscount  and  Earl  Talbot,  and  assumed  by  ro3raI  licence  the 
surname  of  Chetwynd  before  Talbot,  from  his  mother. 

All  the  titles  just  mentioned  have  been  united  in  the  line 
of  the  Earl  Talbot  who  successfully  claimed  the  Shrewsbury 
title  as  the  i8th  earl,  the  earldom  of  Shrewsbiuy  (1442)  being 
now  the  oldest  existing  that  is  not  merged  in  a  higher  title. 
The  family  seats  (Alton  Towers  and  Ingestre  Hall)  and  the  chief 
estates  are  in  Staffordshire.  The  old  badge  of  the  family  was 
a  "  talbot  "  or  running  hoxmd.  (J.  Ga.;  J.  H.  R.) 

TALBOT,  MARY  ANNE  (1778-1808),  the  "British  Amazon," 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  2nd  of  February  1778,  She  believed 
herself  to  be  the  illegitimate  child  of  the  ist  Earl  Talbot.  Early 
in  her  career  she  eloped,  in  the  disguise  of  a  boy,  with  a  captain. 
In  1792  she  was  a  drummer  in  Flanders.  In  the  capture  of 
Valenciennes  her  lover  was  killed;  and  Mary  Anne  deserted  and 
became  cabin  boy  on  a  French  lugger,  which  she  asserted  was 


captured  by  the  British,  who  transferred  her  to  the  "Bruns- 
wick," where  she  served  as  a  powder  monkey,  being  wounded 
in  Lord  Howe's  victory  of  the  ist  of  June  1794.  For  this  she 
later  received  a  small  pension.  When  the  wound  healed  she 
again  went  to  sea,  was  captured  by  the  French,  and  imprisoned 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  Her  sex  was  not  discovered  until  shortly 
afterwards  she  was  seized  by  a  pressgang.  She  finally  became 
a  household  servant  to  Robert  Kirby,  a  London  publisher,  who 
included  an  account  of  her  adventures  in  his  Wonderful  Museum 
(1804)  and  in  Life  and  Surprising  Advenhures  of  Mary  Anne 
Talbot  (1809).    She  died  on  the  4th  of  February  1808. 

TALBOT,  WILUAM  HENRT  FOX  (1800-1877),  English  dis- 
coverer  in  photography,  was  the  only  child  of  William  Daven- 
port Talbot,  of  Lacock  Abbey,  Wilts,  and  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Fox  Strangways,  daughter  of  the  and  earl  of  Ilchester.  He 
was  bom  on  tie  nth  of  February  1800,  and  was  educated  at 
Harrow  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained 
the  Porson  prize  in  1820,  and  graduated  as  twelfth  wrangler  in 
182 1.  From  1822  to  1872  he  frequently  communicated  papers 
to  the  Rojral  Society,  many  of  them  on  mathematical  subjects. 
At  an  early  period  he  had  begun  his  optical  researches,  which 
were  to  have  such  important  results  in  connexion  with  photog- 
raphy. To  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science  in  1826  he  con- 
tributed a  paper  on  "  Some  Experiments  on  Coloured  Flame  *'; 
to  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  in  1827  a  paper  on  "  Mono- 
chromatic Light  ";  and  to  the  Philosophical  Magazine  a  number 
of  papers  on  chemical  subjects,  including  one  on  "  Chemical 
Changes  of  Colour."  Before  L.  J.  M.  Daguerre  exhibited  in 
1839  pictures  taken  by  the  sun,  Talbot  had  obtained  similar 
success,  and  as  soon  as  Daguerre's  discoveries  became  known 
communicated  the  results  of  his  experiments  to  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1841  he  made  known  his  discovery  of  the  calotype 
or  talbotype  process,  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  collodion 
process  by  Frederick  Scott  Archer  in  1851  he  devised  a  method 
ol  instantaneous  photography.  For  his  discoveries,  which  are 
detailed  in  his  Pencil  of  Nature  (1844),  he  received  in  1842  the 
Rumford  medal  of  the  Royal  Society.  While  engaged  in  his 
scientific  researches  he  devoted  much  time  to  archaeology. 
He  published  Hermes,  or  Classical  and  Antiquarian  Researches 
(1838-39),  and  Illustrations  of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  (1839).  With  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  Dr  Edward 
Hincks  he  shares  the  honour  of  having  been  one  of  the  first 
decipherers  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Nineveh.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  English  Etymologies  (1846).  He  died  at 
Lacock  Abbey  on  the  17th  of  September  1877. 

TALBOT  OF  HENSOL,  CHARLES  TALBOT,  ist  Baron  (1685- 
1737)}  lord  chancellor  of  England,  was  the  eldest  son  of  William 
Talbot,  bishop  of  Durham,  a  descendant  of  the  ist  eari  of 
Shrewsbury.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
and  became  a  fellow  of  All  Souls  College  in  1704.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  17 11,  and  in  171 7  was  appointed  solicitor-general 
to  the  prince  of  Wales.  Having  been  elected  a  member  of  ^e 
House  of  Commons  in  1720,  he  became  solicitor-general  in  1726, 
and  in  1733  he  was  made  lord  chancellor  and  raised  to  the  peerage 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Talbot  of  Hensol.  Talbot  proved  himself 
an  equity  judge  of  exceptional  capacity  and  of  the  highest 
character  during  the  t;hree  years  of  his  occupancy  of  the  Wool- 
sack. He  died  on  the  14th  of  February  1737.  Among  his 
contemporaries  Talbot  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  wit;  he 
was  a  patron  of  the  poet  Thomson,  who  in  The  Seasons  com- 
memorated a  son  of  his  to  whom  he  acted  as  tutor;  and  Butler 
dedicated  his  famous  Analogy  to  the  lord  chancellor.  The  title 
assumed  by  Talbot  was  derived  from  Hensol  in  Glamorganshire, 
which  came  to  him  through  his  wife. 

See  Lord  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of 
the  Great  Seal  (8  vols.  London,  1 845-69);  Edward  Foss,  The  Judges 
of  England  (o  vols.  London,  1848-64) ;  Lord  Hervey,  Memoirs  of 
the  Reign  of  George  II.  (  2  vols.  London,  1848);  G.  E.  C,  Complete 
Peerage f  vol.  vii.  (London,  1896). 

TALC,  a  mineral  which  in  its  compact  forms  is  known  as 
steatite,  or  soapstone.  It  was  probably  the  fiayinJTii  ^KlOos 
of  Theophrastus,  described  as  a  stone  of  silvery  lustre,  easily 
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cut  •The  word  talc,  sometimes  writteiL  talk,  is  said  to  come 
iiov^  the  Arabic  talq,  and  not  to  be  coonected,.  as  has  been 
fancifully  suggested,  with  the  Swedish  iUlja,  "  to  cut."  Talc 
and  mica  were  confused  by  the  older  writers,  and  evep  at  th^ 
present  day  mica  is  sometimes  known. in  trade  as  talc;  whilst 
the  term  was  formerly  applied  also  to  foliated  gypsum. 

Tak  is  found  occasionally  in  snuall  hezagqnal  and  rhombic 
plates,  with  perfect  basal  cleavage,  and  they  are  supposed 
to  be  monoclinic^,  Talc  often  occurs  in  foliated  masses, 
sometimes  with  a  curved  surface,  readily  separating  into 
thin  very  flexible,  non-elastic  laminae.  The  plates  give 
a  six-rayed  percussipn-figure.  Talc  has  a  hardness  of  only 
about  I,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  from  2*6  to  2*8.  Its  extreme 
softness  and  its  greasy  feel  are  characteristic.  The  lustre  on 
the  cleavage  face  is  pearly,  or  sometimes  silvery,  and  one  of  the 
old  names  of  the  mineral  w^  stella  terrae,  while  German  writers 
sometimes  called  it  Kaizensilber.  The  colour  is  white,  grey, 
yellow  or  frequently  green.  The  mineral  has  strong,  bire- 
fringence and  a  small  optic  axial  angle. 

Talc  is  a  magnesium  silicate  H2Mg9Si40i3.  It  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  hydrous  silicate,  but  the  water  is  expelled  only 
at  a  very  strong  heat,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  basic. 
By  the  action  of  heat  the  hardness  of  the  mineral  is  greatly 
increased.  Pseudomorphs  are  known  after  actinoUte,  p3n:- 
oxene,  &c.,  and  the  mineral  has  probably  been  generally  formed 
by  the  alteration  of  ferro-mag9esian  sHicates.  Talc  occurs  chiefly 
in  crystalline  schists,  usually  associated  with  chlorite,  serpentine 
and  dolomite.  Fine  examples  of  apple-green  colour  are  found 
at  Mount  Greiner,  in  the  ZiUerthal,  Tirol.  Talc-schist  is  a 
foliated  rock  composed  chiefly  of  talc,  generally  associated 
with  quartz  and  fekpar;  but  all  soapy  schists  are  not  necesr 
sarily  talcose.  The  pearly  micaceous  constituent  of  the  Alpine 
protogine  is  a  muscovite. 

The  "  steatites  "  of  Pliny  was  a  stone  resembling  fat,  but  other- 
wise undescribed-  Being  easily  cut,  steatite  has  always  been  a 
favourite  material  with  the  carver:  it  was  used  for  Egyptian 
scarabs  and  other  amulets,  which  were  usually  coated  with  a 
blue  vitreous  glaze;  and  it  was  employed  for  Assyrian  cylinder- 
seals  and  for  other  ancient  signets.  By  the  Chinese  steatite  is 
largely  used  for  ornamental  carvings,  but  many  of  their  "  soap- 
stone  "  figures  are  wrought  in  a  compact  pyrophyllite  (g.w.), 
which  is  essentially  different  from  talc.  The  name  agalmatolite 
is  often  applied  to  the  material  of  these  figures,  and  was  sug- 
gested by  M.  H.  Klaproth  from  the  Greek  A7aXfta,  "  an  image," 
Pagodite  is  an  old  name  for  Chinese  figure-stone.  Ancient 
steatite  carvings  are  found  among  the  ruins  of  Rhodesia. 

Steatite  is  usually  a  white,  grey,  greenish  or  brown  substance, 
occurring  in  veins  or  nodular  masses  or  in  lenticular  bedded 
deposits,  Pseudomorphs  after  quartz  and  dolomite  occur 
near  Wunsiedel  in  Bavaria.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  product  of 
the  alteration  of  p3n:oxenic  rocks,  and  the  commercial  mineral 
may  be  very  impure.  The  ease  with  which  steatite  may  be 
worked,  coupled  with  its  power  of  resisting  heat,  has  led 
to  its  employment  for  vessels  for  household  use,  whence  it  is 
called  "  potstone  " — the  lapis  ollaris  of  old  writers.  Among  the 
uses  of  steatite  may  be  mentioned  its  employment,  especially  in 
America,  for  sinks,  stoves,  firebricks,  foot-warmers,  tips  for  gas- 
burners  and  electric  switchboards:  when  ground  it  is  used  as  a 
filler  for  paper,  for  leather-dressing,  for  covering  steam-pipes,  as 
an  ingredient  in  soap,  for  toilet-powder,  for  certain  paints  and  as 
a  lubricant.  A  fine  granular  steatite  is  used  by  tailors  for  mark- 
ing cloth  under  the  name  of  "  French  chalk  "  or  "  Spanish  chalk." 
Slate  pencils  are  made  of  steatite  and  pyrophyllite;  and  in  Burma 
steatite  pencils  are  used  for  writing  on  black  paper.  In  the 
oxyhydrogen  flame,  steatite  has  been  fused  and  drawn  out  into 
threads,  like  quartz-fibres. 

Steatite  and  talc-schists  are  widely  distributed,  and  have  occasicm* 
ally  been  used  as  building  stones.  When  first  raised  the  stone  is 
soft,  but  hardens  on  exposure.  Soapstone  from  Gudbrandsdal  Is 
used  in  the  cathedral  of  Trondhjem  m  Norway.  Veins  of  steatite 
occur  in  the  serpentine  of  the  Lizard  district  in  Cornwall,  and  the 
mineral  was  used  under  the  name  of  soap  rodk  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  old  Worcester  porcelain.    Among  lopalities  of  steatite 


in  the  British  Isles  mention  may  .be  .made  of  Crobv  Head  and 
Gartan  near  Letterkenny  in  co.  Donegal,  Ireland ;  the  Shetland  isles, 
the  Hebrides  (Harris)  and  Shiness  in  Sutheriand.  In  North  America 
the  distribution  of  the  mineral  is  very  extensive;  localities  of 
econotnic  importaince  are  near  Gouverneur  a^d  elsewhere  in  St 
l^wrence  co.»  New  York;  at  Francestown  in  New  Hampshire; 
Stockbridge,  Windsor  co.,  Vermont;  Lynnfield,  Massachusetts; 
near  Lafayette,  Pennsylvania;  Albemarle,  AmeKa,  Buckingham, 
Fairfax  and  Fluvanna  cos.,  Vii|finia;  CherobeiSr  Moore  and  Swain 
COS.,  North  Carotina:  and  In  Murray  00.,  Georcia* 

A  fibrous  steatite  from  New  York  state,  usecfin  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  is  known  as  agalite.  Rensselaerite  is  a  wax-like  talcose 
substance,  passing  into  serpentine,  from  St  Lawrence  co.,  New 
York,  named  by  £.  Emmons  in  1837  after  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  of 
Albanv,  N.Y.  Beaconite  is  an  asl^tiform  talc  from  Michigan, 
named  by  L.  W.  Hubbard.  The  term  pyrallolite  was  given  by  Nils 
G.  Nordenskiold  to  a  mineral  from  Finland,  which  appears  to  be 
talc  pseudomorphous  after  pyroxene.  Talcoid  was  K.  r.  Naumann's 
name  for  a  white  lamellar  mineral  from  near  Pressnitz  in  Bohemia. 
A  blue  earthy  mineral  from  near  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  known 
locally  as  "  native  ultramarine,]'  is  a  magnesium  silicate. 

See  "  Talc  and  Soapstone  *'  in  vol.  ii.  of  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
U,S.  (Washington,  1909),  and  J.  H.  Pratt,  "  Economic  Papers,"  No.  3 
of  Geol.  Surv.  of  N.  Carolina  (1900) ;  also  E.  W.  Parker  in  loth  Report 
of  U.S.  Geol.  Surv.  (189®);  C.  H.  Smyth,  junior,  The  Fibrous  Tah 
Industry  of  St  Lawrence  Co,,  N.Y.,  in  ^'  Mineral  Industry,"  vol.  ix., 
for  1900;  and  G.  P.  Merriirs  Non-metcUic  Minerals  (New  York, 
1904).  (F.  W.  R.*) 

TALCA»  a  province  of  Chile,  bounded  N.  by  Curico,  E.  by 
Argentina,  S,  by  Linares  and  Maule,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific. 
Area  3S40  sq.  m.  Pop,  (1895)  128,9(^1.  La  the  £.  the  Andean 
slopes  cover  a  considerable  part  of  its  territory,  and  in  the  W. 
another  large  area  is  covered  by  the  coast  range.  Between 
these  is  the  central  valley  of  Chile  in  which  the  population  and 
industries  of  the  province  are  chiefly  concentrated.  The 
mountainous  parts  are  well  wooded.  The  intermediate  plain, 
which  is  rolling  and  Slopes  gently  to  the  S.,  is  fertile  and  devoted 
to  wheat  and  stock.  The  capital  of  the  province  is  Talca  (pop. 
iSqSj  33>232;  190a  estimated  42|766),  on  the  Rio  Claro,  a 
tributary  of  the  Maule»  156  m.  by  rail  §.  of  Santiago.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  provipcial  towns  and  commercial 
centres  of  central  Chile.  There  are  woollen  factories,  especially 
for  the  universally  worn  "poncho."  Talca  has  railway  con- 
nexion with  Santiago  on  the  N.,  with  Concepci6n  on  the  S., 
ajud  with  Constituci6n  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maule. 

TALCAHUANO»  or  Talcaguano,  a  seaport  of  the  province 
of  Concepci6n,  Chile,  on  the  bay  of  Concepci6n,  8  m,  N.W.  of 
the  city  and  port  of  that  pame.  Pop,  (1895)  10,431;  (1902, 
estimated)  13,499.  It  is  sheltered  by  the  island  of  Quiriquina.. 
It  has  the  best  harbour  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America, 
and  is  one  of,  the  most  important  ports  of  southern  Chile,  being 
conjgiected  by  rail  with  Concepcion,  Santiago  and  southern 
Chile,  Its.  loreign  trade  is  large  and  steadily  increasing.  The 
Chilean  gpvemment  has  established  its  chief  naval  depot  here. 

TALE  (0.£ng.  kUu,  number,  account,  story;  the  word  is 
conunon  to  many  Teutonic  languages;  cf.  Ger.  Zahl,  number, 
ErzUhlungf  narrative,  Du.  taal,  speech,  language),  a  general 
term,  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  the  word^  for  fictitious  narra* 
tives,  long  or  short,  ancient  or  modem  (see  Novbl^.  In  this 
article  "  tale  "  is  used  in  a  stricter  sense,  as  equivalent  to  the 
German  "  Volks-marchen  "  or  the  French  "  conte  populaire.'* 
Thus  understood,  popular  tales  mean  the  stories  handed  down 
by  oral  tradition  from  an  unknown  antiquity,  amopg  savage 
and  civilized  peoples.  So  understood,  popular  tales  are  a  subject 
in  mythology,  and  indeed  in  the  general  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  man,  of  which  the  full  interest  and  Importance  was  long 
unrecognized.  Popular  tales  won  their  way  into  literature^ 
it  is  true,  at  a  very  distant  pmod.  The  Homeric  epics,  especially 
the  Odyssey,  contain  adventures  (those,  for  example^  of  the 
Cyclops  and  the  husba^  who  returns  in  disguise)  w^ch  are 
manifestly  parts  of  the  general  human  stock  of  popular  narrative. 
Other  examples  are  found  in  the  Rigveda,  and  in  the  myths  which 
were  handled  by  the  Greek  dramatists.  Collections  of  popular 
tales,  more  or  less  subjected  to  conscious  literary  tc^tment, 
are  foimd  in  Sanskrit,  as  in  the  work  of  Somadeva^  whose  Katha 
SarU  Sdgaraj  or  "  Ocean  of  the  Streams  of  ,St£ry,"  has  been 
translated  by  Mr  Tawney  (Calcutta,  ;^88o).    The  Thousand 
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AND  One  Nights  {q.v,)  are  full  of  popular  tale3,  and  popular 
tales  are  the  staple  of  the  medieval  Gesia  Romanoruniy  and  of 
the  collections  of  Straparola  and  other  Italian  conteurs.  In 
all  these  and  similar  gatherings  the  story,  long  circulated  from 
mouth  to  mouth  among  the  people,  is  handled  with  conscious 
art,  and  little  but  the  general  outline  of  plot  and  character  of 
incident  can  be  regarded  as  original.  In  the  Histories  ou  Conies 
du  Temps  Passi  of  Perrault  (Elzevir,  Amsterdam,  1697;  the 
Parisian  edition  is  of  the  same  date)  we  have  one  of  the  earliest 
gatherings  of  tales  which  were  taJten  down  in  their  nursery 
shape  as  they  were  told  by  nurses  to  children.  This  at  least 
seems  probable,  though  M.  Alfred  Maury  thinks  Perrault  drew 
from  literary  sources.  Perrault  attributed  the  com^sition  to 
his  son,  P.  Darmancour,  at  that  time  a  child,  and  this  pretext 
enabled  him  to  give  his  stories  in  a  simple  and  almost  popular 
guise.  It  seems  that  popular  tales  in  many  cases  probably  owe 
their  origin  to  the  desire  of  enforcing  a  moral  or  practical  lesson. 
It  appears  that  their  irrational  and  "  infantile  "  character — 
"  d^pourvues  de  raison  " — ^is  derived  from  their  origin,  if  not 
actually  among  children,  at  least  among  childlike  peoples,  who 
have  not  arrived  at  "raison,"  that  is,  at  the  scientific  and 
modem  conception  of  the  world  and  of  the  nature  of  man. 

The  success  of  Perrault's  popular  tales  brought  the  genre 
into  literary  fashion,  and  the  Comtesse  d'Aulnoy  invented,  or 
in  some  cases  adapted,  "contes,"  which  still  retain  a  great 
popularity.  But  the  precise  and  scientific  collection  of  tales 
from  the  hps  of  the  people  is  not  much  earlier  than  our  century. 
The  chief  impulse  to  the  study  was  given  by  the  brothers  Grimm. 
The  first  edition  of  their  Kinder-  und  Haus-Mdrchen  was 
published  in  1812.  The  English  reader  will  find  a  very  con- 
siderable bibliography  of  popular  tales,  as  known  to  the  Grimms, 
in  Mrs  Alfred  Hunt's  translation,  Grimm^s  Household  Tales, 
with  Notes  (London,  1884).  "  How  unique  was  our  collection 
when  it  first  appeared,"  they  exclaim,  and  now  merely  to 
enumerate  the  books  of  such  traditions  would  occupy  much 
space.  In  addition  to  the  mSlrchen  of  Indo-European  peoples, 
the  Grimms  became  acquainted  with  some  Malay  stories,  some 
narratives  of  Bechuanas,  Negroes,  American  Indians,  and 
Finnish,  Esthonian,  and  Magyar  stories.  Thus  the  Grimms' 
knowledge  of  non-European  mSrchen  was  extremely  slight. 
It  enabled  them,  however,  to  observe  the  increase  of  refinement 
"  in  proportion  as  gentler  and  more  humane  manners  develop 
themselves,"  the  monstrosities  of  Finnish  and  Red-Indian 
fancy  gradually  fading  in  the  narratives  of  Germans  and  Italians. 
The  Grimms  notice  that  the  evolution  of  xwpular  narrative 
resembles  the  evolution  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  from  the  South- 
Sea  idol  to  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  "  from  the  strongly 
marked,  thin,  even  ugly,  but  highly  expressive  forms  of  its 
earliest  stages  to  those  which  possess  external  beauty  of  mould.'* 
Since  the  Grimms*  time  our  knowledge  of  the  popular  tales  of 
non-European  races  has  been  greatly  enriched.  We  possess 
numbers  of  North- American,  Brazilian,  Zulu,  Swahili,  Eskimo, 
Samoan,  Maori,  Kaffir,  Malagasy,  Bushman,  North  African, 
Fiort,  New  Caledonian,  and  even  Australian  marchen,  and  can 
study  them  in  comparison  with  the  stories  of  Hesse,  of  the  West 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  of  Scandinavia. 

While  the  popular  romances  of  races  of  all  colours  must  be 
examined  together,  another  element  in  this  subject  is  not  less 
important.  It  had  probably  been  often  observed  before,  as  by 
Lord  Fountainhall  (1670),  but  the  fact  was  brought  out  most 
vividly  by  J.  G.  von  Hahn  {Griechische  und  albanesische  MUrchen, 
Leipzig,  1864),  that  the  popular  tales  of  European  races  turn 
on  the  same  incidents,  and  display  the  same  succession  of 
situations,  the  same  characters,  and  the  same  plots,  as  are 
familiar  in  the  ancient  epic  literature  of  Greece,  India,  Germany 
and  Scandinavia.  The  epics  are  either  fully-developed  marchen 
evolved  by  the  literary  genius  of  poets  and  saga-men,  or  the 
mSrchen  are  degenerate  and  broken-down  memories  of  the 
epics  and  sagas,  or  perhaps  there  may  be  examples  of  both 
processes.  The  second  view, — namely,  that  the  popular  tales 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  scattered  grains  of  gold  of  which  the  epic 
is  the  original  "pocket"  or  "placer," — ^the  beh'ef  that  the 


marchen  are  the  detritus  of  the  saga, — was  for  a  long  time 
prevalent.  But  a  variety  of  arguments  enforce  the  opposite 
conclusion,  namely,  that  the  marchen  are  essentially  earlier  in 
character  than  the  epic,  the  final  form  to  which  they  have  been 
wrought  by  the  genius  of  Homer  or  of  some  other  remote  yet 
cultivated  poet.  If  this  view  be  accepted,  the  evolution  of 
marchen  and  of  certain  mjrths  has  passed  through  the  following 
stages:^ — 

(i)  The  popular  tale,  as  current  among  the  uncultivated 
peoples,  such  as  Iroquois,  Zulus,  Bushmen,  Samoans,  Eskimo, 
and  Samoyedes. .  This  tale  will  reflect  the  mental  condition  of 
rude  peoples,  and  wiU  be  full  of  monstrous  and  miraculous  events, 
with  an  absence  of  reason  proper,  as  Perrault  says,  "  i  ceux  qui 
n'en  ont  pas  encore."  At  the  same  time  the  tale  will  very 
probably  enforce  some  moral  or  practical  lesson,  often  the 
sanction  of  a  taboo,  and  may  even  appear  to  have  been  invented 
with  this  very  purpose,  for  man  is  everywhere  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  conduct, 

(2)  The  same  tale — or  rather  a  series  of  incidents  and  a  plot 
essentially  the  same — as  it  is  discovered  surviving  in  the  oral 
traditions  of  the  illiterate  pleasantry  of  European  races.  Among 
them  the  monstrous  element,  the  ferocity  of  manners  observed 
in  the  first  stage,  will  be  somewhat  modified,  but  will  be  found 
most  notable  among  the  Slavonic  tribes.  Nowhere,  even  in 
German  and  Scottish  marchen,  is  it  extinct,  cannibalism  and 
cruel  torture  being  favourite  incidents. 

(3)  The  same  plots  and  incidents  as  they  exist  in  the  heroic 
epics  and  poetry  of  the  cultivated  races,  such  as  the  Homeric 
epics,  the  Greek  tragedies,  the  Cyclic  poets,  the  Kalewala  of  the 
Finns,  certain  hymns  of  the  Rigveda,  certain  legends  of  the 
Brahtnanas,  the  story  of  the  Volsungs, — in  these  a  local  and 
almost  historical  character  is  given  by  the  introduction  of  names 
of  known  places,  and  the  adventures  are  attributed  to  national 
heroes, — Odysseus,  Oedipus,  Sigurd,  Wainamolnen,  Jason, 
Pururavas,  and  others.  The  whole  tone  and  manners  are 
nobler  and  more  refined  in  proportion  as  the  literary  workman- 
ship is  more  elaborate. 

This  theory  of  the  origin  of  popular  tales  in  the  fancy  of 
peoples  in  the  savage  condition  (see  Mythology),  of  their 
survival  as  mSrchen  among  the  peasantry  of  Indo-European  and 
other  civilized  races,  and  of  their  transfiguration  into  epics, 
could  only  be  worked  out  after  the  discovery  that  savage  and 
civilized  popular  tales  are  full  of  close  resemblances.  These 
resemblances,  when  only  known  to  exist  among  Indo-European 
peoples,  were  explained  as  part  of  a  common  Aryan  inheritance, 
and  as  the  result  of  a  malady  of  language.  This  system,  when 
applied  to  myths  in  general,  has  already  been  examined  (see 
Mythology).  According  to  another  view,  mSrchen  every- 
where resemble  each  other  because  they  all  arose  in  India, 
and  have  thence  been  borrowed  and  transmitted.  For  this 
theory  consult  Benfey's  Panchalantra  and  M.  Cosquin's  Contes 
de  Lorraine  (Paris,  1886).  In  opposition  to  the  Aryan  theory, 
and  the  theory  of  borrowing  from  India,  the  sytem  which  is 
here  advocated  regards  popular  tales  as  kaleidoscopic  arrange- 
ments of  comparatively  few  situations  and  incidents,  which 
again  are  naturally  devised  by  the  early  fancy.  Among  these 
incidents  may  be  mentioned,  first,  kinship  and  intermarriage 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals  and  even  inorganic  pheno- 
mena. Thus  a  girl  is  wooed  by  a  frog,  pumpkin,  goat,  bear, 
or  elephant,  in  Zulu,  Scotch,  Walachian,  Eskimo,  Ojibway,  and 
German  mJlrchen.  This  incident  is  based  on  the  lack  of  a  sense 
of  difference  between  man  and  the  things  in  the  world  which 
is  prevalent  among  savages  (see  Mythology).  Other  incidents 
familiar  in  our  nursery  tales  (such  as  "  Cinderella  "  and  "  Puss 
in  Boots")  turn  on  the  early  belief  in  metamorphosis,  in  magic, 
in  friendly  or  protecting  animals  (totems  or  beast  manitous). 
Others  depend  on  the  early  prevalence  of  cannibalism  (compare 
Grimm,  47,  "  The  Juniper  Tree  ").  This  recurs  in  the  mad  song 
of  Gretchen  in  Fau^t^  concerning  which  a  distinguished  student 
writes,  "  This  ghost  of  a  ballad  or  rhyme  is  my  earliest  remem*- 
brance,  as  crooned  by  an  old  East-Lothian  nurse."  (Compare 
Chambers's  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,  1870,  p.  49.)     The 
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same  legend  occurs  among  the  Bechuanas,  and  is  published  by 
Casalis.  Yet  another  incident  springs  from  the  taboo  on  certain 
actions  between  husband  and  wife,  producing  the  story  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  (see  Lang's  Custom  and  Myth,  1884,  p.  64). 
Once  more,  the  custom  which  makes  the  youngest  chfld  the 
heir  is  illustrated  in  the  marchen  of  the  success,  despite  the 
jealousy  of  the  elders,  of  Cinderella,  of  the  Zidu  prince  (Calla- 
way's Tales  from  the  Amazulu,  pp.  64, 65),  and  in  coxmtless  other 
marchen.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  world-wide  mftrchen  corre- 
sponding to  the  Jason  epic,  we  seem  in  presence  of  an  early 
romantic  invention, — ^how  disused  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 
Moral  lessons,  again,  are  inculcated  by  the  numerous  tales 
which  turn  on  the  duty  of  kindness,  or  on  the  impossibility  of 
evading  fate  as  announced  in  prophecy.  In  opposition  to  the 
philological  explanation  of  the  story  of  Oedipus  as  a  nature- 
myth,  this  theory  of  a  collection  of  incidents  illusttative  of 
moral  lessons  is  admirably  set  forth  in  Prof.  Comparetti's  Edipo 
e  la  MUologia  Comparata  (Pisa,  1867). 

On  a  general  view,  then,  the  stuff  of  popular  tales  is  a  certain 
number  of  incidents  and  a  certain  set  of  combinations  ol  these 
incidents.  Their  strange  and  irrational  character  is  due  to  their 
remote  origin  in  the  fancy  of  men  in  the  savage  condition;  and 
their  wide  distribution  is  caused,  partly  perhaps  by  oral  trans- 
mission from  people  to  people,  but  more  by  the  tendency  of 
the  early  imagination  to  run  ever3rwhere  in  the  same  grooves. 
The  narratives,  in  the  9%ts  of  heroic  poetry,  are  elevated  into 
epic  songy  and  in  the  middle  ages  they  were  even  embodied  in 
legends  of  the  saints.  This  view  is  maintained  at  greater' 
length,  and  with  numerous  illustrations,  in  the  introduction  to 
Mrs  Hunt's  translation  of  Grimm's  Khtdef-  und  Haus-MHrchetty 
and  in  Custom  and  Myth^  akeady  referred  to. 

For  savage  popular  taks  see  Theal's  Kaffir  Folk  Lore  (2nd  ed., 
London,  1886);  Callaway's  Nursery  Tales  of  the  Amaztdu  (London, 
1868);  Schoolcraft's  AlgU  Researches;  Gill's  Myths  and  Tales  of  the 
South  Pacific;  Petitot's  Traditions  Indiennes  (1886);  Shortland's 
Maori  Reltgion  and  Mythology  (London,  1882) ;  the  South  African 
Folk  Lore  Record;  the  Folk  Lore  Record  (London,  1879-85,  Malagasy 
stories);  Rink's  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo \  Bleek's 
Hottentot  Tdes  and  FaHes  (London,  1864);  Castro's  Samoyedische 
Marchen;  Maspero's  Contes  Egyptiens  (from  ancient  Eg^yptian  MSS.) ; 
and  Leland's  Algonquin  Legends  (London,  1884).  For  European 
tales,  the  bibliography  in  the  translation  of  Grimm  already^  referred 
to  may  be  used,  and  the  Maisonneuve  collection,  Les  Litt^atures 
populaires,  may  be  reoommended.  The  names  of  Liehrecht,  Kohler, 
Dasent,  Elalston,  Nigra,  Pitr6,  Coaquin,  Afanasief,  Gaidoz,  S^biliot, 
may  serve  as  clues  through  the  enchanted  forest  of  the  nursery  tales 
of  Europe.  Miss  Coxe's  Cinderdla  (Folk-Lore  Society)  is  an  excellent 
work  on  the  subject,  as  is  Sidney  Hartland's  Legend  of  Perseus, 
mainly  concerned  with  myths  of  miraculous  births.  For  Australia 
see  Mrs  Langloh  Parker's  Australian  Legendary  Tales  (2  vols.)  and 
Howitt's  Native  Tribes  of  South-East  Australfa.  M.  S^billot  has 
edited  French  tales,  and  Mr  Dennett  has  given  Folk-Lore  of  the  Fiorl, 
There  are  abundant  materials  and  discussions  in  Frazer's  The 
Golden  Bvu^,  (A.  L.) 

TALfflIT  (Lat.  talentum,  adaptation  of  Gr.  T&Kavrov,  balance, 
weight,  from  root  raX-,  to  lift,  as  in  tX^voi,  to  bear,  rAXas, 
enduring,  cf.  Lat.  tollefey  to  lift,  Skt.  tuld,  balance),  the  name 
of  an  ancient  Greek  unit  of  Weight,  the  heaviest  in  use  both  for 
monetary  purposes  and  for  commodities  (see  Weights  and 
Measures).  The  weight  itself  was  originally  Babylonian,  and 
derivatives  were  in  use  in  Palestine,  Syria  and  Egypt.  In 
medieval  Latin  and  also  in  many  Romanic  languages  the  word 
was  used  figuratively,  of  wiD,  inclination  or  desire,  derived  from 
the  sense  of  balance,  but  the  general  figurative  use  for  natural 
endowments  or  gifts,  faculty,  capacity  or  ability,  is  due  to  the 
parable  of  the  talents  in  Matt.  xxv. 

TALFOURD»  SIR  THOMAS  NOON  (1795-1^54))  English 
judge  and  author,  the  son  of  a  brewer  in  good  circumstances, 
was  bom  on  the  26th  of  May  1795  at  Reading  (not,  as  is  some- 
times stated,  at  Doxey,  near  Stafford).  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Hendon,  and  at  the  Reading  grammar-school. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  London  to  study  law  under 
Joseph  Chitty,  the  special  pleader.  Early  in  18  21  he  joined  the 
Oxford  circuit,  having  been  called  to  the  bar  at  the  middle 
Temple  in  the  same  year.  Wlien,  fourteen  years  later,  he  was 
created  a  serjeant-at-law,  and  when  again  he  in  1849  succeeded 


Mr.  Justice  Cbltman  as  judge  oltjue  court  ol  common  pleas,  he 
attained  these  distinctions  more  perhaps  for  his  laborious  care 
in  the  conduct  <>f  cases  than  on  account  of  any  forensic  brilliance. 
At  the  general  election  in  1835  he  was  returned  for  Reading. 
This  seat  he  retained  for  close  up<m  six  3rears,  and  he  was  again 
returned  in  1847.  ^  the  House  of  Commons  he  introduced 
an  International  Copyright  Bill;  his  speech  on  this  subject 
was  con»dered  the  most  telling  made  in  the  House  during  that 
session.  The  bill  met  with  strong  opposition,  but  Talfourd 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  pass  into  law  in  1842,  albeit 
in  a  greatly  modified  form.  Dickens  dedicated  the  Pickwick 
Papers  to  him. 

In  his  early  years  in  London  Talfourd  was  dependent — ^in 
great  measure,  at  least — upon  his  literary  exertions.  He 
was  at  this  period  on  the  staff  of  the  London  Magazine,  and 
was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
reviews,  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and  other  periodicals ; 
while,  on  joining  the  Oxford  circuit,  he  at^ted  as  law  reporter 
to  The  Times,  His  legal  writings  on  matters  germane  to 
literature  are  excellent  expositions,  animated  by  a  lucid  and 
telling,  if  not  highly  polished,  style.  Aakxbg  the  best  of  these 
are  his  article  "  On  the  Principle  of  Advocacy  in  the  Practice 
,of  the  Bar  "  (in  the  Law  Magazine,  Jianuary  1846) ;  his  Proposed 
New  Law  of  Copyright  of  the  Highest  Importance  to  Authors 
(1838);  Three  Speeches  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
Favour  of  an  Extension  of  Copyright  (1840) ;  and  his  famous 
Speech  for  the  Defendant  in  the  Prosecution,  the  Queen  v.  Moxon, 
for  the  Publication  of  Shelley's  Poetical  Works  (1841). 

But  Talfouid  cannot  be  said  to  have  gained  any  position 
among  men  of  letters  until  the  production  of  his  tragedy  Ion, 
which  was  privately  printed  in  1835,  and  produced  in  the  foDow- 
ing  year  at  Covent  Garden  theatre.  The  tragedy  was  also  well 
received  in  America,  and  was  reproduced  at  Sadler's  Wells  in 
December  1861.  This  dramatic  poem,  its  author's  masterpiece, 
turns  upon  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  Ion,  king  of  Argos,  in 
response  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  had  declared  that  only 
with  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  faniily  could  the  prevailing 
pestilence  incurred  by  the  deeds  of  that  family  be  removed. 

Two  yeai6  later,  at  the  Haymarket  theatre.  The  Athenian 
Captive  was  acted  with  moderate  success.  In  1839  Gleneoe, 
or  the  Fate  of  the  Macdonalds,  was  privately  printed,  and  in 
1840  it  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket;  but  this  hoine  drama 
is  inferior  to  his  two  classic  plays.  The  CastUian  (1853)  did  not 
excite  a  tenth  part  of  the  interest  called  forth  by  Ion,  Before 
this  he  had  produced  various  other  prose  writings,  among  them 
his  "  History  of  Greek  Literature,"  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metro- 
politana.  Talfourd  died  in  court  during  the  performance  of  his 
judicial  duties,  at  Stafford,  on  the  13th  of  March  1854. 

In  addition  to  the  writings  above-mentioned,  Talfourd  was  the 
author  of  The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  (1837) ; 
Recollections  of  a  First  Visit  to  the  Alps  (1841);  Vacation  RamUes 
and  Thoughts,  comprising  recollections  of  three  Continental  tours  in 
the  vacations  of  1841,  1842,  and  1843  (2  vols.,  1844);  and  Final 
Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb  (1849-50). 

TALGARTH,  a  decayed  market  town  in  Breconshire,  South 
Wales,  situated  on  the  Ennig  near  its  junction  with  the  Llynfi 
(a  tributary  of  the  Wye),  with  a  station  on  the  joint  line  of  the 
Cambrian  and  Midland  companies  from  Brecon  to  Three  Cocks 
Junction  (2 J  m.  N.N.E.,  but  in  Talgarth  parish).  The  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  parish  (which  measures  12,294  acres)  was 
1466  in  1901.  The  church  of  St  Gwendoline,  restored  in  1873, 
is  in  Perpendicular  style,  with  an  embattled  tower  restored  in 
1898.  The  Baptists,  Congregationalists  and  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dists have  each  a  chapel  in  the  town,  and  there  is  also  a  Con- 
gregational church  at  Tredwestan,  founded  in  1662.  About 
I  m.  S.W.  is  Trevecca,  where  Howel  Harris,  one  of  the  founders 
of  Welsh  Methodism,  was  bom  in  17 13,  and  where  ill  1752  he 
established  a  communistic  religious  **  family  *'  of  about  a  hundred 
persons;  their  representatives  in  1842  handed  over  the  property 
to  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  connexion,  who  in  that  year 
opened  there  a  theological  college,  and  in  1874  added  to  it  a 
Harris  memorial  chapel.     In  1906  the  college  was  removed 
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to  Aberystwyth,  aokd  the  buildings  are  now  used  by  the  Con- 
nexion as  a  preparatory  school  for  ministerial  students. 

The  fortified  station  of  Dinas  occupies  the  summit  of  a  hill 
about  2^  m.  S.£.  of  Talgarth,  and  commands  the  mountain  pass 
to  Crickhowell  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  vale  of  Usk..  Its 
castle,  built  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  British  fortress,  was  destroyed 
(according  to  Leland)  by  the  inhabitants  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Glendower.  The  town  was  in  the  manor  of 
English  Talgarth,  there  being  also  a  manor  of  Welsh  Talgarth, 
in  which  Welsh  laws  prevailed. 

TAUENWAN,  an  open  bay  or  roadstead  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Liaotung  peninsula,  Manchuria.  It  was  leased  to  Russia  by 
China  in  1898  with  the  naval  fortress  of  Port  Arthur,  from  which 
it  is  distant  40  m.,  the  lease  being  transferred  to  Japan  in  1905. 
The  Russian  town  of  Dalny  (now  Tairen)  was  built  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  bay,  known  as  Port  Victoria.  Being  ice-free  all 
the  year  round,  it  has  an  advantage  over  Niuchwang,  which  is 
frozen  up  for  four  months  in  the  year.  Niuchwang,  however, 
lies  much  nearer  to  the  great  producing  and  consuming  districts 
of  Manchuria.  Talienwan  is  in  railway  connexion  with  Niu- 
chwang and  Pekiixg  and  via  the  Siberian  railway  with  Europe.  It 
was  the  rendezvous  of  the  British  fleet  during  the  Anglo-China 
war  of  i860,  whence  the  names  Port  Arthur  and  Port  Victoria. 

TAUESSIN,  the  name  of  a  late  6th  century  British  bard, 
of  whom  practically  nothing  is  known  except  the  attribution 
to  him  of  the  collection  of  poems  known  as  the  Book  of  Taliessin, 
See  the  article  Celt,  §  LUeraiure,  IV. 

TALISMAN,  a  magical  charm.  The  word  is  often  used  as  a 
term  synonymous  with  amulet  {g.v,)^  but  strictly  shoidd  be 
applied  to  an  inanimate  object  which  is  supposed  to  possess 
a  supernatural  capacity  of  conferring  benefits  or  powers,  an 
amulet  being  that  which  protects  or  wards  off  evil  (see 
Magic).  The  most  common  form  which  the  talisman  took 
in  medieval  or  later  times  was  that  of  a  disk  of  metal  or  stone 
engraved  with  astrological  figures,  or  with  magical  formulae, 
of  which  Abr<ixas  (q.v.)  and  Abracadabra  (q.v,)  are  the  most 
familiar.  The  word  is  derived  through  the  Spanish  from  Arab. 
iilsamdn,  plural  of  filsam,  an  adaptation  of  Gr.  reXccriua,  pay- 
ment, outlay  (from  rekeiVf  to  accomplish),  used  in  Late  Gr.  of 
an  initiation  or  mystery  and  in  Med.  Gr.  of  a  charm. 

TALLADE&A,  a  city  and  the  couty-seat  of  Talladega  county, 
Alabama,  U.S.A.,  35  m.  E.  of  Birmingham.  Pop.  (1900)  5056 
(2687  negroes);  (1910)  5854.  It  is  served  by  the  Southern, 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  other  railways.  Talladega  is 
situated  in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  about  560  ft.  above 
sea  level.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Alabama  Synodical  College  for 
Women  (Presbyterian,  1903),  of  Talladega  College  (Congrega- 
tional, opened  1867;  chartered  1869  and  1889)  for  the  higher 
education  of  negroes — the  first  college  for  negroes  in  the  state, 
and  of  several  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind.  Limestone  and  coal  are  found  in  the 
vicinity.  Among  the  manufactures  are  cotton  goods,  cotton- 
seed oil,  iron,  hosiery,  chemicals  and  fertilizers.  There  are 
several  mineral  springs  near  the  city,  and  the  municipal  water 
supply  is  derived  from  a  spring  in  the  city.  The  electric  lighting 
and  power  plant  is  operated  by  water  power  on  Jackson  Shoals. 
Talladega  was  originally  an  Indian  village.  On  the  9th  of 
November  18 13,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  decisive  victory  of  the 
whites  and  their  Indian  allies,  2000  strong,  led  by  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson,  over  1000  "Red  Sticks,"  or  Creek  In<^ns,  who  were 
hostile  to  the  extension  of  white  settlements  in  Indian  territory. 

TALLAGE  (med.  Lat.  iallagium,  Fr.  ladlagp,  from  late'Lat. 
ialardf  kUeare,  Fr.  taiUer,  to  cut,,  classical  Lat.  taUa,  a  cutting, 
slip;  cf.  "  tally  *'  and  the  French  taiUe,  q,v,\  a  special  tax  in 
England  paid  by  cities,  boroughs  and  royal  demesnes.  The 
word,  variously  interpreted  as  a  part  "  cut  off "  from  the 
property  taxed,  or  as  derived  from  the  tally  (^.v.),  first  appears 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  as  a  synonym  for  the  ^uxUium  burgi, 
which  was  an  occasional  payment  exacted  by  king  and  barons 
over  and  above  the  annuaJ  firma  bur%i  from  burgage  tenants, 
since  all  boroughs  after  the  Norman  Conquest  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  i^  some  lord's  demesne.     The  tax  displaced  the 


Danegeld  so  far  as  the  towns  and  demesne  lands  of  the  Crown 
were  concerned  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  oentury,  and 
gradually  the  barons  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  taUaging  their 
respective  demesnes  without  royal  authorizaticoi.  The  imposi- 
tion of  tallage  continued  under  the  immediate  successors  of 
Henry  II.;  the  barons  failed  to  secure  its  prohibition  or  even 
limitation  at  Runnymede,  and  Henry  III.  levied  it  frequently. 
The  amount  to  be  paid  was  determined  during  this  time  by 
officials  of  the  exchequer  in  special  fiscal  circuits  through 
separate  negotiations  with  the  various  tax-paying  communities, 
the  towns  usually  raising  their  quota  by  means  of  a  capitation 
or  poll  tax.  Its  imposition  practically  ceased  by  1283  in  favour 
of  a  general  grant  made  in  parliament,  and  the  king's  retention 
of  tallage  seemed  particularly  unnecessary  and  illogical  ait^ 
burgesses  were  summoned  to  parliament.  The  opinion  used 
to  be  held  that  tallage  was  forbidden  by  the  Confirmatio  car- 
tarum,  but  the  Latin  version  of  that  document  which  bears  the 
title  De  taUagio  non  concedendoj  although  cited  as  a  statute  in 
the  preamble  to  the  Petition  of  Right  in  1627  and  in  a  judicial 
decision  of  1637,  was  merely  a  chronicler's  summary  of  the 
purposes  of  the  official  French  document,  which  did  not  mention 
tallage  by  name.  After  1297,  however,  there  were  only  three 
levies  of  the  tax:  one  by  Edward  I.  in  1304;  again  in  13 12  by 
Edward  71.  despite  the  protests  of  London  and  Bristol;  and 
finally  in  1332,  when  Edward  UI.  encountered  such  opposition 
from  parliament  that  he  withdrew  the  commissions  and  accepted 
in  its  place  a  grant  of  a  tenth-and-fif  teenth.  The  last  time  that 
the  king  granted  leave  to  the  barons  to  tallage  their  demesnes 
was  in  1305.  The  second  statute  of  1340  formally  enacted  that 
the  nation  should  thenceforth  not  ^'  make  any  common  aid  or  siis- 
tain  charge,"  including  tallage,  without  consent  of  parliament. 

See  William  Stubbs,  C&nstUutional  History  of  Eagkmd,  vol.  i. 
sect.  161,  vol.  ii.  sect.  275;  D.  J.  Medley,  Engiisk  Constitutional 
History,  3rd  ed.  (London,  IQ02) ;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History 
of  English  Law,  vol.  i.,  2ncf  ed.;  S.  J.  Low  and  F.  S.  Pulling, 
iHcHonary  of  English  History. 

TALLAHASSEE,  the  capital  of  Florida,  U.S.A.,  and  the 
county  seat  of  Leon  county,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  about 
40  m.  E.  of  the  Apalachicola  river  and  20  m.  from  the  Gujf  of 
Mexico,  about  midway  by  railway  between  Jacksonville  and 
Pensacola.  Pop.  (1900)  2981  (1755  negroes);  (1910)  5018; 
in  1900  the  population  of  the  county  was  19,887,  of  whom 
16,000  were  negroes.  Tallahassee  is  served  by  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  and  the  Georgia,  Florida  &  Alabama  railways.  The 
city  is  finely  situated  on  a  hill,  about  300  ft.  above  sea-level, 
and  the  streets  are  wide  and  well-shaded.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  State  Capitol,  Grecian  in  architecture,  the  Federal 
Building,  and  the  County  Court  House.  In  the  Episcopal 
cemetery  two  monxmients  mark  the  graves  of  Charles  Louis 
Napol6on  Achille  Murat  (i 801-1 847),  the  eldest  son.pf  Joachim 
Murat,  and  of  his  wife  Catherine  (1803-1867),  the  dai^^ter,of 
Col.  Bird  C.  Willis  of  Virginia  and  a  grs^iiid-niece  of  George 
Washington.*  Tallahassee  is  the.  seat  of  the  Florida  Female 
College,  co-ordinate  with  the  State  University  for  men,  and  the 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (for  negroes),  an  agricultural 
and  mechanical  college.  About  17  m.  ,S.  of  Tallahassee,  in 
Wakulla  county,  is  the  Wakulla  Spring,  about  io6  ft.  deep^, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  remarkable  springs  of  Florida. 

Tallahassee's  name  is  of  Seminole  origin,  and  means,  it  is 
said,  "  tribal  land. "  Duripg  a  war  with  the  Apalachee  Indians 
in  1638  the  Spaniards,  according  to  tradition,  fortified  a  hill 
W.  of  the  city,  where  the  Fort  St  Luis  Place,  a  plantation 

*  Murat  settled  here  about  1821,  became  a  natoralissed  American 
citizen,  relinquishing  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  and  lived 
here  for  much  of  the  time  until  his  death,  holding  successively  the 
office  of  alderman,  mayor  and  postmaster  of  the  city,  and  devoting 
some  of  his  leisure  to  the  preparation  of  threfe  books,  describing 
political  and  social  conditions  in  America,  the  last  of  which,  Ex- 
position des  principes  du  gouvemement  ripuhUcavn  tel  qu'il  a  6i4 
perfectionni  en  Am^rique  (1838),  was  translated  into  many  languages 
and  was  very  popular  in  Europe.  After  his  death  his  wife  lived  in 
what  is  still  known  as  the  Murat  Homestead,  about  2  m.  W.  of 
Tallahassee,  and  after  the  American  Civil  War  she  received  an  annuity 
of  30.000  francs  from  Napoleon  III. 
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mansioii,  iiow  standi.  About  iSiS  moat  of  the  Indians  were 
expelled  from  the  vkinity,  and  a  settlement  was  made  by  the 
whites.  In  i8s4  Tallahassee,  then  virtually  nnmhabitedv  was 
formally  chosen  by  the  United  States  Government  as  the  capital 
of  the  Territory  of  Florida,  and  it  continued  as  the  capital  after 
the  admission  of  Florida  into  the  Union  as  a  state  in  1845.  It 
was  a  residential  centre  for  well-txMio  planters  before  the  Civil 
War,  and  Bellair,  6  m,  S.,  now  in  ruins,  was  a  fashionable 
pleasure  resort.  On  the  loth  of  January  1861  a  state  ooaven- 
tion  adopted  at  Tallahassee  an  Ordinance  of  Secession. 

TALLBOY  (partly  a  translation  and  partly  a  corruption  of 
the  French  haidbois),  a  double  chest  of  drawers.  Whereas  the 
chest  of  drawers  in  its  familiar  form  (sometimes  in  the  i8th 
century  called  a  **  lowboy  ")  contains  three  long  and  two  short 
drawers,  the  tallboy  has  five>  siz,  or  seven  long  drawers,  and 
two  short  ones.  It  is  a  very  late  lyth-centiiry  devebpmient 
of  the  smaller  chest.  The  early  examples  are  of  walnut,  but  by 
far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  many  that  have  survived  are 
of  mahogany,  that  being  the  wood  most  frequently  employed 
in  the  18th  century  for  the  construction  of  furniture,  e^Mcially 
the  more  massive  pieces*  Occasionally  the  walnut  at  the 
beginning  of  the  vogue  of  the  tallboy  was  inlaid,  just  as  satin- 
wood  varieties  were  inlaid,  depending  for  relief  upon  carved 
cornice-mouldings  or  gadrooning,  and  upon  handsome  brass 
handles  and  escutcheons.  The  tallboy  was  the  wardrobe  of 
the  iSth  century,  but  it  eventually  gave  place  to  the  modem 
type  of  watdzobe,  which,  with  its  sliding  drawers,  was  speedily 
found  to  be  not  only  as  capacious  as  its  predecessor  but  more 
convenient  of  access.  The.  topmost  drawisrs  of  the  tallboy 
could  only  be  readied  by  the  use  of  bed  steps,  and  the  disf 
appearance  of  high  beds  and  the  consequent  disuse  of  steps 
exercised  a  certain  influence  in  displacing  a  characteristic 
piece  of  furniture  which  was  popular  for  at  least  a  century. 

TALLEHANT*  GfinfiOH*  SIEUR  DE5  R^UX  (1619^1693), 
Frenfch  aulhor,  was  born  at  La  Rochelle  on  the  7  th  of  November 
161 9:  He  belonged  to  a  wealthy  middl&diass  family  of  Huguenot 
persuasibn;  the  name  des  R6aux  he  derived  from  a  small  pro- 
perty purchased  by  him  in  1650.  When  he  was  about  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Italy  #ith  his  brother  Francois,  abb6 
Tailemant.  On  his  return  to  Pafis,  Tallemant  took  his  degrees 
in  civil  aifd  canonical  law,  aild  his  father  secured  for  him  the 
piosftipn  of  consfeiUer  au  parlement.  The  profession  was  dls- 
tast6ful  to  hfin,  and  he  decided  to  ensure  himself  a  competence 
by  marriage  with  his  cousin  Elisabeth  de  Rambouillet.  His 
half-brother  had  married  a  d'Angennes,  and  this  a>nnexion 
secured  for  Tailemant  an  iMroduction  to  the  H6tel  de  Rann 
bbufllet.  Mkdame  de  Rambouillet  was  no  admirer  of  Locus  XIII., 
and  she  gratified  Tailemant  *s  curiosity  with  stories  of  the  reigns 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII. '  of'  real  historical  value.  But 
the  society  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ratobouillet  itself  opened  a  field 
for  his  acute  and  somewhat  malicious  observation:  In  the 
HistoHeUes,  he  gives  finished  portraits  of  Voiture,  Balzac,  Mai-' 
herbe,  Chapelain,  Valentin  Conrart  and  many  others;  Blaise 
Fascar  and  lean  de  la  Fontaine  appear  in  his  pages;  and  he 
chronicles  the  scandals  of  which  Ninon  de'  PEnclos  and 
Ang6iique  Paulet  were  centres.  They  are  invaluable  for  the 
literary  history  of  the  time.  It  ha^  been  said  that  the  malicious 
intention  of  his  work  may  be  partly  attributed  to  his  bourgeois 
extraction  and  that  th6  consequent  slights  he  received  are 
avenged  in  his  pages,  but 'independent  testimony  has  established 
the  substantial  correctness  of  his  statements.  In  1685  he  was 
converted  to  Catholicism.  It  seems  that  the  change  was  not 
entirely  disinterested,  for  Tailemant,  who  had  suffered  con- 
siderable pecuiiiary  losses,  soon  after  received  a  pension  of 
^000  livres.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  November  1692. 

Des  R^iix  was  a  poet  of  soffle  merit  and  contributed  to  the 
Guiflande  de  JuHe,  but  it  is  by  his  Historieites  that  he  is  remembered. 
The  work  remained  in  nmnusoript  until  it  was  edited  in  l-$34-6  by 
MM,,  de  ChlLteaudfon,  Jules  Taschereau  and.L.  J,  N.  de  Monn>erque, 
with  a  notice  on  Tailemant  by  Monmerqu6.  A  third  edition  (6  vols. 
1872)  contains  a  notice  by  Paulin  Paris.  Tailemant  had  beguh 
Metnoires  pow  la  figence  d'Anne  d'AtUriche^  but  the  manuscript 
has  not  b^en  found.  -        . 


TALLEYRAiri>*PiRICM)RD,  GH4RI4ES  MAURICfi  DE  (1754- 
183&),  French  diplomatist  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Paris  on 
the  13th  of  February  1754,  though  .sotue  accounts  give  the  date 
as  the  2nd  of  February.  His  father  was  Lieutenant-General 
Charles  Daniel  de  Talleyrand-P6rigord,  and  his  mother  was 
Alexandrine  {tUe)  de  Damas  Antigny.  His  parents,  descended 
from  ancient  and  powerfid  families,  were  in  constant  attendance 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  and  (as  was  generally  the  case  then 
in  their  class)  neglected  the  ch^d.  In  his  third  or  fourth  year, 
while  under  the  care  of  a  nurse  in  Paris,  he  fell  from  a  chest  of 
drawers  and  injured  his  foot  for  life.  This  accident  darkened 
his  prospects;  for  though  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  he 
should  have  represented  the  family  and  entered  the  anny,  yet 
he  forfeited  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  and  the  profession  of 
arms  was  thenceforth  closed  to  him.  Entrusted  to  the  care  of 
his  grandmother  at  Chalais  in  Pdrigord,  he  there  received  the 
only  kind  treatment  which  he  experienced  in  his  early  life,  and 
was  ever  grateful  for  it.  He  was  removed  at  the  age  of  eight 
to  the  College  d^Harcourt  at  Paris  (now  the  Lyc6e  St  Louis), 
where  his  rich  intellectual  gifts  enabled  him  to  make  good  by 
private  study  the  defects  of  the  training  there  imparted.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  fell  ill  of  smallpox,  but  his  parents  showed 
little  or  no  interest  in  his  recovery.  Destined  for  the  church 
by  the  family  council  which  deprived  him  of  his  birthright,  he 
was  sent  when  about  thirteen  years  of  age  to  St  Sulpice,  where 
he  ooncdved  a  dislike  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  thrust 
u|x>n  him.  After  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  the  archbiahi^  of.  Reims, 
he  returned  to  St  Sulpioe  to  finish  his  preliminary  training  for 
the  church,  but  in  his  spa^e  time  he  read  the  works  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, Voltaire,  and  other  writers  who  were  beginning  to 
undermine  the  authority  of  the  ancien  rtgim^f  both  in  church 
and  state.  As  subdeacon  he  witnessed  the  coronation  of 
Louis  XVI.  at  Reims,  but  he  did  not  take  priiest's  orders  until 
four  years  later.  Recent  researches  into  his  eariy  life  discredit 
most  of  the  stories  that  have  been  told  respecting  his  piK>figacy 
and  his  contempt  for  the  claims  of  the  dburch;  and  it  is  ad* 
mitted  that,  while  rejecting  her  authority  in  the  sphere  of  dogma 
and  intellect,  he  observed  the  pn^rieties  of  life  (gambling  being 
then  scarcely  looked  on  as  a  vice)  and  respected  the  outward 
observances  of  religion. 

During  his  life  at  Paris  he  had  opportunities  of  mixing  in  the 
circles  of  the  philosophers  and  of  others  who  frequented  the 
salon  of  Madame  de  GenJiis,and  he  thene  fixnned  those  ideas  in 
favour  of  political  and  social  reform  which  he  retained  through 
life.  After  taking  his  licentiate  in  theology  in  March  177S,  he 
gave  little  more  attention  to  theological  studiee.  Neverthdess 
the  acuteness  of  his  powers,  added  no  doubt  to  his  social  position> 
gained  for  him  in  the  year  1780  the  position  of  agent-general  of 
the  clergy  of  France,  in  which  capacity  he  had  to  perform 
important  administrative  duties  respecting  the  relations  of  the 
clergy  to  the  civil  power.  The  growing  claims  of  the  state  on 
the  exchequer  of  thel  clergy  made  his  duties  re^>onsiblje>  his 
colleague  as  agent^general  being  of  little  use.  At  the  extra- 
ordinary assembly  of  the  clergy  in  1782  he  made  various  pro- 
posals, by  one  of  which  he  sou^t,  though  in  vain,  to  redress  the 
most  glaring  grievances  of  the  underpaid  cur^.  Though  the 
excellence  of  his  work  as  agent-general  in  the  years  1780-86 
wasi  fully  acknowleci^d,  and  earned  him  a  special  gift  of  51,000 
livres,  yet  he  did  not  gain  a. bishopric  until  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1789,  probably  because  the  king  disliked  him  as  a  free- 
thinker. He  now  became,  bishop  of  Autun,  with  a  stipend  ^of 
2  2,oQo  livres,  and  wa^  installed  on  the  1 5th  of  March. 

The  first  rumblings  of  the  revolutionary  storm  were  making 
themselves  heard^  The  elections  for  the  States  General  were 
spon  to  take  place;  and  the  first  important  act  of  the  new 
bishop  was  to  draw  up  a  n^uiifesto  or  programme  oi  the  reforms 
which  he  desired  to  see  carried  out  by  the  States  General  of 
France.  It.  comprised  the  following  items:  the  formation  of  a 
qonstitution  which  would  st^engthe^  the  monarchy  by  caJUing 
to  it  the  support  of  the  whole  nation,  the  drafting. of  a  scheme 
of  local  self-government  on  .democrortic  lines,  the  reform  of  the 
administration  of  jus^ce   2^1^ .  of  the,  criminal  law^  and   the 
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aboUtioti  of  tke  most  burdensome  of  feudal  and  class  privileges. 
This  programme  was  adopted  by  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  as 
their  cahier^  or  book  of  instructions  to  their  representative  at 
the  States  General,  namely  Talleyrand  himself. 

His  influence  in  the  estate  of  the  clergy,  however,  was  cast 
against  the  union  of  the  three  estates  in  a  single  assembly,  and 
he  voted  in  the  minority  of  his  order  which  in  the  middle  of 
June  opposed  the  merging  of  the  clergy  in  the  National  Assembly. 
The  folly  of  the  court,  and  the  weakness  of  Louis  XVI.  at  that 
crisis,  probably  convinced  him  that  the  cause  of  moderate  reform 
and  the  framing  of  a  bicameral  constitution  on  the  model  of  that 
of  England  were  hopeless.  Thereafter  he  inclined  more  and 
more  to  the  democratic  side,  though  for  the  present  he  concerned 
himself  mainly  with  financial  questions.  In  the  middle  of 
July  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  committee  to  prepare  a  draft 
of  a  constitution;  and  in  the  session  of  the  Assembly  which 
Mirabeau  termed  the  orgie  of  the  abolition  of  privileges  (4th  of 
August)  he  intervened  in  favour  of  discrimination  and  justice. 
On  the  loth  of  October,  that  is,  four  days  after  the  insurrection  of 
wotaen  and  the  transference  of  the  king  and  court  to  Paris,  he 
proposed  to  the  Assembly  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the 
church  to  the  service  of  the  nation,  but  on  terms  rather  less 
rigorous  than  those  in  which  Mirabeau  {q,v,)  carried  the  proposal 
into  effect  on  the  2nd  of  November.  He  identified  himself  in 
general  with  the  Left  of  the  Assembly,  and  supported  the  pro^ 
posed  departmental  system  which  replaced  the  old  provincial 
system  early  in  1790.  At  the  federation  festival  of  the  14th 
of  July  1790  (the  "  Feast  of  Pikes  ")  he  officiated  at  the  altar 
reared  in  the  middle  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  This  was  his  last 
public  celebration  of  mass.  For  a  brilliantly  satirical  but  not 
wholly  fair  reference  to  the  part  then  pkiyed  by  Talleyrand, 
the  reader  should  consult  Carlyle's  French  RevohUiofiy  vol.  ii., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  12.  The  course  of  events  harmonized  with  the  anti- 
clerical views  of  Talleyrand,  and  he  gradually  loosened  the  ties 
that  bound  him  to  the  church.  He  took  little  part  in,  though 
he  probably  sympathized  with,  the  debates  on  the  measure  known 
as  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clei^,  whereby  the  state  enforced 
its  authority  over  the  church  to  the  detriment  of  its  allegiance 
to  the  pope.  When  the  Assembly  sought  to  impose  on  its 
members  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  new  decree,  Talleyrand 
and  three  other  bishops  complied  out  of  the  thirty  who  had 
seats  in  the  Assembly.  The  others,  followed  by  the  greater 
number  of  the  clergy  throughout  France,  refused,  and  thence- 
forth looked  on  Talleyrand  as  a  schismatic.  He  did  not  long 
continue  to  officiate,  as  many  of  the  so-called  "  constitutional  " 
clergy  did;  for,  on  the  21st  of  January  1791,  he  resigned  the 
see  of  Autun,  and  in  the  month  of  March  was  placed  under  the 
ban  of  the  church  by  the  pope. 

Just  before  his  resignation  he  had  been  elected,  with  Mirabeau 
and  Siey^s,  a  member  of  the  department  of  Paris;  and  in  that 
capacity  did  useful  work  for  some  eighteen  months  in  seeking 
to  support  the  cause  of  order  in  the  turbulent  capital.  Though 
he  was  often  on  strained  terms  with  Mirabeau,  yet  his  views 
generally  coincided  with  those  of  that  statesman,  who  is  said 
on  his  death-bed  (2nd  of  April  1791)  to  have  communicated  to 
him  his  opinions  on  domestic  and  international  affairs,  especially 
advising  a  close  undenstanding  with  England.  Talleyrand's 
reputation  for  immorality,  however,  was  as  marked  as  that  of 
Mirabeau.  While  excelling  him  in  suppleness  and  dexterity, 
he  lacked  the  force  of  character  possessed  by  the  great  "  tribune 
of  the  people  " ;  and  his  influence  was  graduaUy  eclipsed  by 
that  of  the  more  ardent  and  determined  champions  of  democ- 
racy, the  Girondins  and  the  Jacobins.  In  the  closing  days  of 
the  first  or  Constituent  Assembly,  Talleyrand  set  forth  (loth 
of  September  1791)  his  ideas  on  national  education.  Education 
was  to  be  free,  and  to  lead  up  to  the  university.  In  place  of 
dogma,  the  elements  of  religion  were  alone  to  be  taught. 

Debarred  from  election  to  the  second  National  Assembly 
(known  as  the  Legislative)  by  the  self-denying  ordinance  passed 
by  the  **  constituents/'  Talleyrand,  at  the  close  of  1791,  sought 
to  enter  the  sphere  of  diplomacy  for  which  his  mental  qualities 
and   his   clerical  training  furnished   him   with   an   admirable 


equipment.  The  condition  of  affdirs  on  the  conttnent  seemed 
to  French  enthusiasts  to  presage  an  attack  by  the  other  Powers 
on  France.  In  reality  those  Powers  were  far  more  occupied 
with  the  Polish  and  Eastern  questions  than  with  the  affairs  of 
France;  and  the  declaration  of  Pilnitz,  drawn  up  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  appeaared  to  threaten 
France  with  intervention,  was  recognized  by  all  well-informed 
persons  to  be  ''  a  loud^sounding  nothing."  The  French  foreign 
minister,  Delessart,  believed  that  he  would  checkmate  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Stnigris  at  the  continental  courts  prbvided  that: 
he  could  confirm  Pitt  in  his  intention  of  keeping  England  neutml. 
For  that  purpose  Delessart  sent  Talleyrand,  well  known  for  his 
Anglophil  tendencies,  to  London,  but  in  the  unofficial  or  semi- 
official capacity  which  was  rend«:ed  necessary  by  the  decree  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  referred  ta  above.  Talleyrand  arrived 
in  London  on  the  24th  of  January  1792,  and  found  public 
opinion  so  far  friendly  that  he  wrote  off  to  Paris,  "  Believe  toe, 
a  rapprochement  with  England  is  no  diimera."  Pitt  received 
him  cordially;  and  to  GrenviUe  the  envoy  stated  his  hope  that 
the  two  free  nations  would  enter  into  dose  and  friendly  relations, 
each  guaranteeing  the  other  in  the  possession  of  its  existing 
territories,  India  and  Ireland  being  included  on ,  the  side  of 
Britain.  After  some  delay  the  British  government  decided  to 
return  no  definite  answer  to  this  proposal,  a  result  due,  as 
Talleyrand  thought,  to  the  Gallophobe  views  of  King  Geoige 
and  of  the  ministers  Camden  and  Thurlow.  Talleyrand, 
however,  was  convinced  that  Great  Britain  would  not  intervene 
against  France  unless  the  latter  attacked  the  Dutch  Netherlands. 

He  returned  to  Paris  on  the  loth  of  March  to  persuade  the 
foreign  minister  (Dumouriez  now  held  that  post)  of  the  ne^d  of 
having  a  fully  accredited  ambassador  at  London.  The  ex"- 
Marquis  Chauvdin  was  appointed,  with  Talleyrand  as  adviser. 
The  situation  became  more  complex  after  the  19th  of  April, 
when  France  declared  war  agains^t  Austria  and  prepitred  to 
invade  the  Austrian  or  Belgic  Netherlends.  Owing  to  certain; 
indiscretions  of  Chauvelin  and  the  growing  unpopularity  of  the 
French  in  England  (especially  after  the  disgraceful  day  of  the 
20th  of  June  at  the  Tuileries),  the  mission  was  a  failure;  but 
Talleyrand  had  had  some  share  in  confirming  Pitt  in  his  policy 
of  neutrality,  even  despite  Prussia's  overtures  for  an  alliance 
against  France.  After  Talleyrand's  return  to  Paris  early  in 
July  (probably  in  order  to  sound  the  situation  there)  matters 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  on 
the  loth  of  August  and  the  September  massacres  rendered 
hopeless  all  attempts  at  an  entente  coriiole  between  the  two 
peoples;  and  the  provocative  action^  of  Chauvelin^  undeirtaken 
in  order  to  curry  favour  with  the  extremists  now  in  power  at 
Paris,  undid  all  the  good  accomplished  by  the  t^t  and  modera- 
tion of  Talleyrand.  The  latter  Aow  sought  to  escape  from 
France,  where  events  were  becoming  intolerable;  and  after 
some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  a  passport  to  leave  Paris,, 
he  succeeded  on  the  14th  of  September  and  landed  in  England 
on  the  23rd,  avowedly  on  private  business,  but  still  animated 
by  the  hope  of  averting  a  rupture  between  the  two  governments. 
In  this  he  failed.  The  provocative  actions  of  the  French  Con- 
vention, especially  their  setting  aside  of  the  rights  of  the  Dutch 
over  the  estuary  of  the  Scheldt,  had  brought  the  two  nations 
to  the  brink  of  war,  when  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  (21st  of 
Jan.  1793)  made  it  inevitable.  Talleyrand  was  expelled  from 
British  soil  and  made  his  way  to  the  United  States.  There  he 
spent  thirty  months  in  a  state  of  growing  uneasiness  and  dis- 
content with  his  surroundings. 

The  course  of  events  after  the  Thermidorian  reaction  of  July 
1794  favoured  his  return  to  France.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Daunou  and  others  his  name  was  removed  from  the  list  of 
imigrSSy  and  he  set  sail  for  Europe  in  November  1795.  Landing 
at  Hamburg  in  the  January  following,  he  spent  some  time  there 
in  the  company  of  his  friends  Madame  de  Genlis  and  Reinhard; 
and  when  party  rancour  continued  to  abate  at  Paris,  he  returned 
thither  in  September.  After  a  time  marked  by  some  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  he  was  recommended  by  Madame  de  StaSl  to 
the  Director  Barras  for  the  post  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
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His  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  Directors  had  been  strengthened 
by  his  reading  two  papers  before  the  French  Institute,  the  first 
on  the  commercial  lelations  between  England  and  the  United 
States  (in  the  sense  referred  to  above),  and  the  second  on  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  new  colonies.  In  the  latter 
there  occurred  the  suggestive  remarks  that,  whereas  revolutions 
made  men  prematurely  old  and  weary,  the  work  of  colonization 
tended  to  renew  the  youth  of  nations.  France,  he  observed, 
needed  the  spur  to  practical  energy  which  the  Americans  had 
at  hand  in  the  effort  to  subdue  the  difficulties  placed  in  their 
way  by  nature.  Similar  efforts  wouM  tend  to  make  Frenchmen 
forget  the  past,  and  would  at  the  same  time  supply  an  outlet 
for  the  poor  and  discontented.  The  practical  statesmanship 
contained  in  these  papers  raised  Talleyrand  in  public  estima- 
tion; and,  thanks  to  the  efforts  above  named,  he  gained  the 
post  of  foreign  minister,  entering  on  his  duties  in  July  1797. 

Bonaparte  by  his  victories  over  the  Austrians  in  Italy  and 
Styria  had  raised  the  French  republic  to  heights  of  power  never 
dreamed  of,  and  now  desired  to  impose  on  the  emperor  terms 
of  peace,  to  which  the  Directors  demurred.  Talleyrand,  despite 
the  weakness  of  his  own  position  (he  was  as  yet  little  more  than 
the  chief  derk  of  his  department),  soon  came  to  a  good  under- 
standing with  the  general,  and  secxetly  expressed  to  him  his 
satisfaction  at  the  terms  which  the  latter  dictated  at  Campo 
Formio  (xyth  of  October  1797).  The  coup  d'Stat  of  Fructidor 
(September  1797)  had  perpetuated  the  Directory  and  led  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  two  *'  moderate  "  members,  Camot  and 
Barth616my;  but  TalkyraiKi  saw  that  power  belonged  really  to 
the  general  v^o  had  brought  about  the  coup  d*Stat  in  favour  of 
the  Jacobinical  Directors  headed  by  Barras. 

After  the  rupture  of  the  peace  negotiations  with  England, 
which  resulted  from  the  coup  d*Hat  of  Fructidor,  the  policy  of 
France  became  more  warlike  and  aggressive.  The  occupation 
of  Rome  and  of  Switzerland  by  the  French  troops  and  the  events 
of  Bonaparte's  Egyptian  expedition  (see  Napoleon  I.)  brought 
about  a  renewal  <rf  war  on  the  continent,  but  with  these  new 
devek>pments  Talleyrand  had  little  or  no  connexion.  His 
powers  as  minister  were  limited,  and  he  regretted  the  extension 
of  the  area  of  war.  Moreover,  in  the  autumn  of  1797  his  reputa- 
tion for  political  morality  (never  veiy  bright)  was  overclouded 
by  questionable  dealings  with  the  envoys  of  the  United  States 
sent  to  arrange  a  peaceful  settlement  of  certain  disputes  with 
France.  The  investigatiohs  of  the  most  recent  of  Talleyrand's 
biographers  tend  to  show  that  the  charges  made  against  him  of 
trafficking  with  the  envoys  have  been  overdrawn;  but  all  his 
apologists  admit  that  irregularities  occurred.  TaDeyrand  re- 
fused to  dear  himself  of  the  charges  made  against  him  as  his 
friends  (especial^  Madame  de  Stagl)  urged  him  to  do;  and  the 
incident  probably  t<^d  against  bis  chances  of  admission  into 
the  Directory,  whidi  were  discussed  in  the  summer  of  1798. 
A  year  later  he  resigned  the  portfolio  for  foreign  affairs  (20th 
of  July  1799),  probably  because  he  foresaw  the  imminent  collapse 
of  the  Directory.  If  so,  his  premonitions  were  correct.  Their 
realization  was  assured  by  the  return  to  France  of  the  "  Con- 
queror of  the  East "  in  October.  The  general  and  the  diplo- 
matist soon  came  to  an  understanding,  and  Talleyrand  tact- 
fully brought  about  the  alliance  between  Bonaparte  and  Siey^s 
(q.v.)  (then  the  most  influential  of  the  five  Directors)  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  coup  d^itai  of  Bnnnaire  (see  FteNCM 
REVOnmoN  and  Napoleok  I.). 

Talleyrand's  share  in  the  actual  events  of  the  18th,  19th 
Brumaire  (9th,  loth  of  November)  1799  was  limited  to  certain 
dealings  with  Barras  on  the  former  of  those  days.  About 
midday  he  took  to  Barras  a  letter,  penned  by  Roederer,  re- 
questing him  to  resign  his  post  as  Director.  By  what  means 
Talleyrand  brought  him  to  do  so,  whether  by  persuasion,  threats 
or  bribes,  is  not  known;  but  on  that  afternoon  Barras  left 
Paris  under  an  escort  of  soldiers.  With  the  more  critical  and 
exciting  events  of  the  19th  of  Brumaire  at  St  Cloud  Talleyrand 
had  no  direct  connexion;  but  he  had  made  all  his  preparations 
for  flight  in  case  the  blow  failed.  His  reward  for  helping  on  the 
winning  cause  'vas  the  ministry  for  foreign  affairs,  which  he 


held  from  the  close  of  December  1799  on  to  the  summer  of  1807. 
In  the  great  work  of  reconstruction  of  France  now  begun  by 
the  First  Consul,  Talleyrand  played  no  unimportant  part.  His 
great  aim  was  to  bring  about  peace,  both  international  and 
internal.  He  had  a  hand  in  the  padfic  overtures  which  Bona- 
parte, early  in  the  year  1800,  sent  to  the  court  of  London;  and, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  the  First  Consul  in 
sending  them,  it  is  certain  that  Talle3nfand  regretted  thdr 
failure.  After  the  battle  of  Marengo  an  Austrian  envoy  had 
come  to  Paris  in  response  to  a  proposal  of  Bonaparte,  and 
Talleyrand  persuaded  him  to  sign  terms  of  peace.  These  were 
indignantly  repudiated  at  Vienna,  but  peace  was  made  between 
the  two  Powers  at  Lun6ville  on  the  9  th  of  February  i8ot. 

As  regards  French  affairs,  TJstfleyrand  used  his  influence  to 
help  on  the  repeal  of  the  vexatious  laws  against  Tigris,  non- 
juring  priests,  and  the  royalists  of  the  west.  He  was  also  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  policy  which  led  up  to  the  signature  of 
the  Concordat  of  1 801-2  with  the  pope  (see  Concoiu)at);  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  had  a  hand  m  the  questionable  intrigues 
which  accompanied  the  dosing  parts  of  that  complex  and 
difficult  negotiation.  At  the  end  of  June  1802  the  pope  removed 
Talleyrand  from  the  ban  of  excommunication  and  allowed  him 
to  revert  to  the  secular  state.  On  the  loth  of  September  1803, 
owing  to  pressure  put  on  him  by  Bonaparte,  he  married  Madame 
Grand,  a  divorcie  with  whom  he  had  long  been  living. 

During  the  meeting  of  Italian  notables  at  Lyons  early  in  1802 
Talleyrand  was  serviceable  in  manipulating  affairs  in  the  way 
desired  by  Bonaparte,  and  it  is  known  that  the  foreign  minister 
suggested  to  them  the  desirability  of  appointing  Bonaparte 
president  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  which  was  thenceforth  to 
be  called  the  Italian  Republic.  In  the  negotiations  for  peace 
with  England  which  went  on  at  Amiens  during  the  winter  of 
1 801-2  Talleyrand  had  no  direct  share,  these  (Kke  those  at 
Lun^ville)  being  transacted  by  Napoleon's  eldest  brother,  Joseph 
Bonaparte  (q.v.).  On  the  other  hand  he  helped  the  First  Consul 
in  assuring  French  supremacy  in  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Germany. 
In  Germany  the  indemnification  of  the  princes  who  lost  all  their 
lands  west  of  the  Rhine  was  found  by  secularizing  and  absorbing 
the  ecclesiastical  states  of  the  empire.  This  unscrupulous 
proceeding,  known  as  the  Secularizations  (February  1803),  was 
carried  out  largely  on  lines  laid  down  by  Bonaparte  and  Talley- 
rand; and  the  latter  is  known  to  have  made  large  sums  of' 
money  by  trafficking  with  the  claimants  of  church  lands. 

While  helping  to  establish  French  supremacy  in  neighbouring 
states  and  assisting  Bonaparte  in  securing  the  title  of  First 
Consul  for  life,  Talleyrand  sought  all  means  of  securing  the 
permanent  welfare  of  France.  He  worked  hard  to  prevent  the 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  which  occurred  in  May  1803, 
and  he  did  what  he  could  to  prevent  the  sale  of  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States  earlier  in  the  year.  These  events,  as  he 
saw,  told  against  the  best  interests  of  France  and  endangered  the 
gains  which  she  had  secured  by  war  and  diplomacy.  Thereafter 
he  strove  to  moderate  Napoleon's  ambition  and  to  preserve  the 
European  system  as  far  as  possible.  The  charges  of  duplidty 
or  treachery  made  against  the  fordgn  minister  by  Napoleon's 
apologists  are  in  nearly  all  cases  unfounded.  This  is  especially 
so  in  the  case  of  the  execution  of  the  due  d'Enghien  {March  1804), 
which  Talleyrand  disapproved.  The  evidence  against  him 
rests  on  a  document  which  is  now  known  to  have  been  forged. 
On  the  assumption  of  the  imperial  title  by  Napoleon  in  May 
1804,  Talleyrand  became  grand  chamberlain  of  the  empire, 
and  received  dose  on  500,000  francs  a  year. 

Talleyrand  had  rarely  succeeded  in  bending  the  will  of  the 
First  Consul.  He  altogether  failed  to  do  so  with  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  His  efforts  to  induce  his  master  to  accord  lenient 
terms  to  Austria  in  November  1805  were  futile;  and  he  looked 
on  helplessly  while  that  Power  was  crushed,  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  swept  away,  and  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  set 
up  in  central  Europe.  In  the  bargainings  which  accompanied 
this  last  event  Talleyrand  is  believed  to  have  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  from  the  German  princes  most  neariy  concerned.  On 
the  6ih  of  July  1806  Napoleon  conferred  on  his  minister  the 
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title  of  priBce  of  Benevento,  a  {Mipal  fief  in  the  Neapolitan 
territory. 

In  the  negotiations  with  England  which  went  on  in  the 
summer  of  x8o6  Talleyrand  had  not  a  free  hand;  they  came 
to  nought,  as  did  those  with  Russia  which  had  led  up  to  the 
signature  of  a  Franco-Russian  treaty  at  Paris  by  d'Oubril  which 
was  at  once  disavowed  by  the  tsar*  The  war  with  Prussia  and 
Russia  was  ended  by  the  treaties  of  Tilsit  (yth  and  9th  of  July 
1807).  Talleyrand  had  a  hand  only  in  the  later  developments 
of  these  negotiations;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  he  cannot 
have  been  the  means  of  revealing  to  the  British  government 
the  secret  arrangements  made  at  Tilsit  between  France  and 
Russia,  though  his  private  enemies,  among  them  Fouch^,  have 
charged  him  with  acting  as  traitor  in  this  a£Eair. 

Talleyrand  had  long  been  weary  of  serving  a  master  whose 
policy  he  more  and  more  disapproved,  and  after  the  return 
from  Tilsit  to  Paris  he  resigned  office.  Nevertheless  Napoleon 
retained  him  in  the  council  and  took  him  with  him  to  the  inter- 
view with  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  at  Erfurt  (September 
1808).  There  Talleyrand  secretly  advised  that  potentate  not 
to  join  Napoleon  in  putting  pressure  on  Austria  in  the  way 
desired  by  the  French  emperor;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
Alexander  was  of  that  opinion  before  Talleyrand  tendered  the 
advice.  Talleyrand  disapproved  of  the  Spanish  policy  of 
Napoleon  which  culminated  at  Bayonne  in  May  1808;  and  the 
stories  to  the  contrary  may  in  all  probability  be  dismissed  as 
idle  rumours.  It  is  also  hard  to  believe  the  statement  in  the 
Talleyrand  Memoirs  that  the  ex-fordgn  minister  urged  Napoleon 
to  occupy  Catalonia  until  a  maritime  peace  could  be  arranged 
with  England.  On  Talleyrand  now  fell  the  disagreeable  task 
of  entertaining  at  his  new  mansion  at  Valengay,  in  Touraine,  the 
Spanish  princes  virtually  kidnapped  at  Bayonne  by  the  empeior. 
They  remained  there  until  March  18 14.  At  the  close  of  1808, 
while  Napoleon  was  in  Spain,  Talle3n:and  entered  into  certain 
relations  with  his  former  rival  Fouch^  (9-t;.),  which  aroused  the 
solicitude  of  the  emperor  and  hastened  his  return  to  Paris. 
He  subjected  Talleyrand  to  violent  reproaches,  which  th^ 
ex-minister  bore  with  his  usual  Ironical  calm. 

After  the  Danubian  campaign  of  1809  and  the  divorce  of 
Josephine,  Talle3nnaQd  used  the  influence  which  he  still  possessed 
in  the  imperial  council  pn  behalf  of  the  choice  of  an  Austrian 
consort  for  his  master,  for,  like  Metternich  (who  is  said  first  to 
have  mooted  the  proposal),  he  saw  that  this  would  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  Habsburgs,  whose  influence  he  felt  to  be 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  Europe.  He  continued  quietly  to 
observe  the  course  of  events  during  the  disastrous  years  181 2-13; 
and  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  Moscow  campaign  he  summed 
up  the  situation  in  the  words,  '*  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.'' 
Early  in  1814  he  saw  Napoleon  for  the  last  time;  the  emperor 
upbraided  him  with  the  words;  *'  You  are  a  coward,  a  traitor, 
a  thief.  You  do  not  even  believe  in  God.  You  have  betrayed 
and  deceived  everybody.  You  \yould  sell  even  your  own  father." 
Talleyrand  listened  immpved,  but  afterwards  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion of  his  seat  on  the  council.  It  was  not  accepted.  He  had 
no  share  in  the  negotiations  of  the  congress  of  Chitillon  in 
February-March  1814.  On  the  surrender  of  Paris  to  the  allies 
(30th  of  March  18 14),  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  h6tel  Taileyrand,  and  there  occurred  the  conference 
wherein  the  statesman  persuaded  the  victorious  potentate  that 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons  was  the  only  possible  solution  of 
the  French  problem,  and  that  the  principle  of  legitimacy  alone 
would  guarantee  Europe  against  the  aggrandizement  of  any 
one  state  or  house.  As  he  phrased  it  in  the  Talleyrand  Memoirs: 
"  The  house  of  Bourbon  alone  could  cause  France  nobly  to 
conform  once  more  to  the  happy  limits  indicated  by  policy  and 
by  nature.  With  the  Iw^use  of  Bourbon  France  ceased  to  be 
gigantic  in  order  to  be  great."  These  .arguments,  reinforced 
by  those  of  the  royalist  agent  de  VitroUes,  convinced  the  tsar; 
and  Talleyrand,  on  the  ist  of  April,  convened  the  French  senate 
(only  64  members  out  of  140  attended),  and  that  body  pro- 
nounced that  Napoleon  had  forfeited  the  crown.  Ten  days 
later  the  fallen  emperor  recognized  the  inevitable  and  signed 


the  Act  of  Abdication  at  Fontainebleau.  The  next  effort  of 
Talleyrand  was  to  screen  France  under  the  principle  of  legitimacy 
and  to  prevent  the  scheme  of  partition  on  which  aevecal  of  the 
German  statesmen  were  bent.  Thanks  mainly  to  the  support 
of  the  tsar  and  of  England  these  schemes  were  foiled;  and 
France  emerged  from  her  disasters  with  frontiers  which,  ivcire 
pnicUcally  those  of  1792. 

At  the  congress  of  Vienna  (iS  14-15)  for  the  settlement  of 
European  affairs,  Talleyrand,  sl$  the  representative  ol  the 
restored  house  of  Bourbon  in  France,  managed  adroitly  to  break 
up  the  league  of  the  Powers  (framed  at  Chaumont  in  February 
1 8 14)  and  assisted  in  forming  a  secret  alliance  between  England^ 
Austria  and  France  in  order  to  prevent  the  complete  absorption 
of  Poland  by  Russia  and  of  Saxony  by  Prussia.  The  new  triple 
alliance  had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  demands  of  those  Powers^ 
and  of  leading  to  the  well-known  territorial  cotnpromiae  of  1815. 
Everything  was  brought  into  a  state  of  uncertainty  once  more 
by  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba;  but  the  events  of  the 
Hundred  Days,  in  which  Talleyrand  had  no  share — ^he  remained 
at  Vienna  until  the  loth  of  June— brought  in  the  Bourbons  once 
more;  and  Talleyrand's  plea  for  a  magnanimous  treatment  of 
France  under  Louis  XVIII.  once  more  prevailed  in  all  important 
matters.  On  the  9th  of  July  181 5  he  became  foreign  minister 
and  president  of  the  council  under  Louis  XVIII.,  but  diplo- 
matic and  other  difficulties  led  him  to  resign  his  appointment 
on  the  23rd  of  September  18 15,  Louis^  however,  naming  him 
high  chamberlain  and  according  him  an  annuity  of  100,000 
francs.  The  rest  of  his  life  calls  for  little  notice  except  that 
at  the  time  of  the  July  Revolution  of  1830,  which  unseated  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  he  urged.  Louis  Philippe,  duke  of 
Orleans  (g.v.),  to  take  the  throne  offered  to  him  by  popular 
acclaim.  The  new  sovereign  offered  him  the  portfolio  for  foreign 
affairs;  but  Talleyrand  signified  his  preference  for  the  embassy 
in  London.  In  that  capacity  he  took  an  important  part  in  the 
negotiations  respecting  the  founding  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Belgium.  In  April  1834  he  crowned  his  diplomatic  career  by 
signing  the  treaty  which  brought  together  as  allies  France, 
Great  Britain,  Spain  and  Portugal;  and  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  he  resigned  his  embassy.  During  his  last  days  he  signed 
a  paper  signif3dng  his  reconciliation  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  his  regret  for  many  of  his  early  actions.  The  king 
visited  his  death-bed.  His  death,  on  the  17th  of  May  1838, 
called  forth  widespread  expressions  of  esteem  for  the  statesman 
who  had  rendered  such  great  and  varied  services  to  his  country. 
He  was  buried  at  Valengay.  He  had  been  separated  from  the 
former  Madame  Grand  in  1815  and  left  no  heir. 

Under  all  the  inconsistencies  of  TaUeyrand's  career  there  lies 
an  aim  as  steadily  consistent  as  that  which  inspired  his  contem- 
porary, Lafayette.  They  both  loved  France  and  the  cause  of 
constitutional  liberty.  Talleyrajad  believed  that,  he  served 
those  causes  best  by  remaining  in  pffice  whenever  possible,  and 
by  guiding  or  moderating. the  actions. p(  hi^  chiefs.  He  lived 
to  see  the  triumph  of  his  principles;  and  no  Frenchman  of  that 
age  did  so  much  to  repair  the  mischief  wrought  by  f  anaticd  and 
autocrats.  In  the  opinion  of  enlightened  men  this  will  mitigate 
the  censures  that  must  be  passed  on  him  for  his  laxity  in  matters 
financial.  If  he  enriched  himself,  he  also  helped  to  save  France 
from  ruin  at  more  crises  than  one.  In  private  life  his  ease  of 
bearing,  friendliness,  and,  above  all,  his  inexhaustible  fund  of 
humour  and  irony,  won  him  a  large circleof  friends; and  judges 
so  exacting  as  Mmes  de  Stael  and  de  R^musat  and  Lord 
Brougham  avowed  their  delight  in  his  society. 

By  a  codicil  added  to  his  will  on  the  17th  of  March  1838  Talley- 
rand left  his  memoirs  and  papers  to  the  duchess  of  Dino  and  to  M. 
de  Bacourt.  The  latter  revised  them  with  care,  and  added  to  them 
other  pieces  emanating  from  Talleyrand.  They  were  not  to  be 
published  until  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  from  the  time  of 
Talleyrand's  death.  For  various  reasons  they  did  not  see  the  light 
until  J  891.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  discuss  so  laige  a 
(question  as  that  of  the  genuineness  of  the  MSmoires,  whichT  indeed, 
IS  now  generally  admitted.  There  are,  however,  several  suspicious 
circumstances  which  tell  against  them  as  documents  of  the  first 
importance,  notably  these:  first  that  Talleyrand  is  known  to  hai'e 
destroyed  many  ot  his  most  important  papers,  and  seceitdly  that 
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M*  ^  BaeiQFurt  almost  certainly  drew  up  the  connected  joiatiiative 
which  we  now  possess  from  ootes  which  were  in  more  or  less  of  con^ 
fusion.  For  this  Question  see  articles  by  M.  Chuquet  in  Rev.  critique 
d'hisioire  et  de  litterature,  25th  of  May  1891  (Paris) ;  also  articles  by 
others  in  the  Rev,  kistorique^  vols,  xlviii.  and  xUx.  (Paris) ;  also  in 
the  QuarUriy  Review,  No,  345  (London,  1891),  and  Edinburgh  Review, 
vol,  174  (London,  1891);  by  P.  Bailleu  in  the  Historische  Zeitschrift^ 
vol.  Ixviii.  (Munich,  1892),  and  by  Albert  Sorel  in  his  Lectures 
historiques  (pp.  70-112). 

The  Talleyrand  MSmoir4s  were  edited  by  the  due  de  Broglie  in 
vols.  (Pans,  1891^2).  They  have  been  translated  into  English 
y  A.  Hall,  5  vols.  (London,  1801-2).  Of  his  letters  and  despatches 
the  following  are  the  chief  collections  :—G.  Pallain,  La  mission  de 
Talleyrand  a  Londres  en  1792  (Paris,  1889),  and  Le  r^inisthre  de 
Talleyrand  sous  le  DireCUme  (Paris,  1891);  P.  Bertrand,  LeUres 
incites  de  TaUeyrand  d  NapalSan,  1800^  (Paris,  1889);  G.  Pallain, 
Talleyrand  et  Louis  XVIIL  (Paris,  1881),  and  Ambc^ade  de  Talley-. 
rand  d  Londres  (1830-^^),  2  vols.  (Paris,  1891). 

Among-  the  biographies,  or  biographical  notices,  of  Talleyrand  the 
following  are,  on  the  whole,  hostile  to  him:  G.  Touchard  Lafosse, 
Talleyrand,  hisioire  politique  et  vie  intiime  (Paris,  1848) ;  G.  Michaud, 
Eist.  politique  et  priUe  de  Talleyrand  (Paris,  1853);  A.  Pichot, 
Souvenirs  intimes  sur  Talleyrand  (Paris,  1 870) ;  Sainte-Beuve,  "  Tal- 
leyrand," in  Nouveaux  lundis.  No.  xii. ;  and  Villemarest,  Talleyrand. 
The  estifriate  of  him  of  Sh-  H.  L.  E.  Bulwer  L^^ton  in  his  Historical 
Characters,  2.  vols.  (London,  1 867)  and  that  of  Lord  Broughaoa  in 
Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen^  3  vols.  (London,  1845,  new  edition), 
are  better  balanced,  but  brief.  Of  recent  biographies  of  Talleyrand 
the  best  are  Lady  Blennerhasset's  Talleyrand  (Beriin,  1894,  Eng. 
translation  by  F.  Clarke,  2  vols.  London,  1694);  TaUeyrand,  a  Bio- 
graphical  Study,  by  Joseph  McCabe  (London,  1906);  and  Bernard  de 
Lacombe,  La  vie  privAe  de  TcUleyrand  (1910).  (J»  Hl.  R.) 

TALUBN,  JEAN  LAMBERT  (1767-1820),  French  Revolu- 
tionist,  was  the  son  of  the  maitre  d^hdtel  of  the  marquis  de  Bercy, 
and  was  bom  in  Paris.  The  marquis^  perceiving  the  boy's 
ability,  had  him  well  educated,  and  got  him  a  place  as  a  lavryer's 
clerk.  Being  much  excited  by  the  first  events  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  gave  up  his  desk  to  enter  a  printer's  oflSce,  and  by  1791 
he  was  overseer  of  the  printing  department  of  the  Moniteur. 
While  thus  employed  he  conceived  the  idea  of  th.ejouirnal'affiche, 
and  after  the' arrest  of  the  king  at  Varennes  in  June  1791  he 
placarded  a  large  printed  sheet  on  all  the  walls  of  Paris  twice  a 
week,  under  the  title  of  the  Ami  des  Citoyensy  journal  fralernel. 

This  enterprise;  of  which  the  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the 
Jacobin  Club,  made  him  well  knowh*  to  the  revolutionary 
leadersi;  and  he  made  himself  stiH  mote  conspiciious  in  or- 
ganizing the  great  "  Ffite  de  la  Liberty  "  on  the  15th  of  April 
1792,  in  honour  of  the  released  soldiers  of  ChS.teau-Vieux,  with 
CoUot  dUerbois.  On  the  8th  of  July  1792,  he  was  the  spokes- 
man of  a  deputation  of  the  section  of  the  Place  Royale  which 
demanded  from  the  legislative  assembly  the  reinstatement  of 
the  mayor,  Jerome  Petion,  and  this  procureur,  P.  L.  Manuel, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  popular  leaders  in  the  attack 
upon  the  T\iileries  on  the  roth  of  August,  on  which  day  he  was 
appoint^  secretary  or  clerk  to  the  revolutionary  commune  of 
Paris.  In  this  capadty  he  exhibited  an  almost  feverish  activity; 
he  perpetually  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly  on  behalf  of 
the  eommune;  he  announoed  the  massacres  of  September 
in  the  prisons  in  terms  of  apology  and  praise;  and  he  sent  off 
the  famous  circular  of  the  3rd  of  September  to  the  provinces, 
recommieiidihg  them  to  do  likewise.  He  had  several  persons 
imprisoned  tn  order  to  save  them  from  the  fury  of  the  mob, 
and  protected  several;  suspects  himself.  At  the  dose  of  the 
month  he  resignedhis  post  on  being  elected,  in  spite  of  his  youth, 
a  deputy  to  the  Convention  by  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise, 
and  he  began  his  legislative  caveer  by  defending  the  conduct 
of  the  Comm,une  during  the  massiicres.  He  took  his  seat  upon 
the  Moantadn,  and  showed  hinMelf  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
JacobiniS)  particularly  in  his  defence  of  Marat,  on  the  26th  of 
February  1703;  he  voted  for  the  execution  of  the  king,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  General  Security  on  the 
2ist  of  January  1793.  After  a  short  mission  in  the  western 
provinces  he  returned  to  Paris,  aad  took  an  active  part  in  the 
coups  d^iktt  oi  the  31st  of  May  and  the  2nd  of  Jime,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  overthrow  of  the  Girondists.  For  the  next  few 
months  he  remained  comparatively  quiet,  but  on  the  23rd  of 
September  1793,  he  was  sent  with  Claude  Alexandre  Ysabeau 
(^754Ti85i)  oa  his:  mission  to  Bordeaux*    This  was  the  month 


in^whkh  the  Terror  was  organisaed  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Committees  of  Pubhc  Safety  and  General  Security. 

Tallien  showed  himself  one  of  the  most  vigordus  of  the  pro- 
consuls sent  over  France  to  establish  the  Terror  in  the  provinces; 
though  with  but  few  adherents,  he  soon  awed  the  great  city 
into  quiet.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  romance  of  Tallien's 
life  commenced.  Among  his  prisoners  was  Tlser^se,  the  divorced 
wife  of  the  comte  de  Fontenay,  and  daughter  of  the  Spanish 
banker,  Frangois  Cabarrus,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  women 
of  her  time,  and  Tallien  not  only  spared  her  life  but  fell  in  love 
with  her.  Suspected  of  "  Moderatism  "  on  account  of  this 
incident,  espiecially  when  he  was  recalled  to  Paris,  Tallien 
increased,  in  appearance,  his  revolutionary  seal,  but  Ther^se 
abated  his  revolutionary  ardour,  and  from  the  hves  she  saved  by 
her  entreaties  she  received  the  name  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Ther- 
midor,"  after  the  9th  of  Thermidor.  Tallien  was  even  elected 
president  of  the  Convention  on  the  24th  of  March  1794.  But 
the  Terror  could  not  be  maintained  at  the  same  pitch:  Robes- 
pierre began  to  see  that  he  must  strike  at  many  of  his  own 
colleagues  in  the  committees  if  he  n^as  to  x:arry  out  his  theories^ 
and  Tallien  was  one  of  the  men  condemned  with  them.  They 
determined  to  strike  first,  and  on  the  great  day  of  Thermidor 
it  was  Tallien  who,  urged  on  by  the  danger  in  which  his  beloved 
lay,  opened  the  attack  upon  Robespierre.  The  movement  was 
successful;  Robespierre  and  his  friends  were  guillc^ined;  and 
Tallien,  as  the  leading  Thermidorian^  was  elected  to  the  Com* 
mitteeof  Public  Safety.  He  showed  himself  a  vigorous  Ther- 
midorian;  he  was  instnunental  in  suppressing  the  Revolu^ 
tionary  Tribunal  and  the  Jacobin  Club;  he  attacked  J.  B. 
Carrier  and  Joseph  Lebon,  the  reprSsentants  en  mission  of 
Nantes  and  A!rras;  and  he  fought  bravely  against  the  insurgents 
of  Prairial.  In  all  these  months  he  was  supported  by^  Tfaer^se, 
whom  he  married  on  tfa^26th  of  December  1794,  and  who  became 
the  leader  of  the  social  life  of  Paris.  His  last  pohtical  achieve- 
meht  was  in  July  1795,  when  he  was  present  with  Hoohe  at  the 
destruction  of  the  army  of  the  6migris  at  Quiberon,  and  ordered 
the  executions  which^  followed.  After  the  dose  of  the  Conven- 
tion Tallien's  political  importance  came  to  an  end,  for,  though 
he  sat  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  the  moderates  attacked 
him  as  terrorist,  and  the  extreme  party  as  a  renegade*  Madame 
Tallien  also  tdrecl  of  him,  and  became  the  mistress  of  the  rich 
banker  OuvrarcK?'^^'' Bonaparte,'  however,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  him  to  Barras,  took  hun  to  £g3rpt  in  his 
great  expedition  of  June  1798,  and  after  the  capture  of  Cairo 
he  edited  the  official  journal  there,  the  DScade  Bgyptienne. 
But  General  J.  F.  Menou  sent  him  ^way  from  Egypt,  and  on  his 
passage  he  was  captured  by  an  Esiglish  cruiser  and  taken  to 
London,  where  he  had  a  good  reception  among  the  Whigs  and 
was  well  received  by  Fox.  On  returning  to  France,  in  1S02  he 
obtained  a  divorce  from  his  wife  (who  in  XS05  married  the  oomte 
de  Caraman,  kter  prince  de  Cbimay),  and  was  left  for  some  time 
without  employment.  At  last,  through  Fouch6  andTalleyraind, 
he  got  the  appointment  of  consul  at  Alicante,  and  remained 
there  until  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  from  yellow  fever.  On 
retutning  to  Paris  he  lived  on  his  half-pay  until  iSx^,  when  he 
received  the  favour  of  not  being  exiled  like  the  other  regicides. 
His  latter  dajrs  were  spent  in  poverty;  he  had  to  sell  his  books 
to  get  bread.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  i6th  of  November  1820. 

Tallien  left  an  interesting  Discours  sur  les  causes  qui  ont  produil 
la  Revolution  frangaise  (Paris,  1 791,  in  %vo)  and  a  MSmoire  sur 
V administration  deJ'Bgypte  d  rarrivSe  des  Frangais.  See  TalHe» 
et  VExpidition  d'Egypte,  in  I^  Rivolution  Franioise:  Revue 
d^kistotre  moderne  et  contemporaine,  t.  iii.  p.  269.  On  Madame 
Tallien  see  Ars^ne  Houssaye,  Notre  Dame  de  Tfiermidor  (Paris, 
1866);  J.  Turquan,  Souveraines  et  grandes  Dames:  La  citoyenne 
TalHen,  tMnoignages  des  contemporains  et  doduments  inidiis  (Paris, 
1898};  and  Louis  Gastine,  La  bkle  Tallien  (1909}. 

TALLIS  (Tailys,  Talys^  or  Tallkius),  THOMAS  (c.  1515- 
1585),  justly  styled  **  the  father  of  English  cathedral  music," 
was  bom  about  151 5.  It  has  been  conjectured  that,  after 
singing  as  a  chorister  at  old  Saint  Paul's  under  Thomas  Midliner, 
he  obtained  a  place  among  the  children  of  the  chapel  royaL 
He  is  known  to  have  become  organist  at  Waltham  abbey,  wheve^ 
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on  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  in  1540,  he  received,  in  torn-, 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  his  preferment,  20s.  for  wages  and 
208.  for  reward.  In  the  library  of  the  British  Mnsetmi  there  is 
preserved  a  volume  of  MS.  treatises  on  music,  once  belonging  to 
the  abbey,  on  the  last  page  oi  which  appears  his  autograph, 
"  Thomas  Tallys  " — the  only  specimen  known. 

Not  long  after  his  dismissal  from  Waltham,  Tallis  was  ap- 
pointed a  gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal;  and  thenceforward 
he  laboured  so  zealously  for  the  advancement  of  his  art  that 
the  English  school  owes  more  to  him  than  to  any  other  composer 
of  the  1 6  th  century. 

One  of  the  earliest  compositions  by  Tallis  to  which  an  approxi- 
mate date  can  be  assigned  is  the  well-known  Service  in  Ike 
Dorian  Mode,  consisting  of  the  Venite,  Te  Deum,  Benedictus, 
Kyrie,  Nicene  Creed,  Sancius,  Gloria  in  Excdsis,  Magnificat 
and  Nunc  DimiUis,  for  four  voices,  together  with  the  Preces, 
Responses,  Paternoster  and  Litany,  for  five,  all  published  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  Rev.  John  Barnard's  First  Book  of  Selected 
Ckurck  Music,  in  1 641,  and  reprinted,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Venite  and  Paternoster,  in  Boyce's  Catkedral  Music  in  1760.^ 
That  this  wbrk  was  composed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a 
pressing  need,  after  the  publication  of  the  second  prayer-book 
of  King  Edward  VI.  in  1552,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Written 
in  the  style  known  among  Italian  composers  as  lo  stile  famig- 
liare,  i.e.  in  simple  counterpoint  of  the  first  species,  nota  contra 
noiam,  with  no  attempt  at  learned  complications  of  any  kind — it 
adapts  itself  with  equal  dignity  and  clearness  to  the  expression 
of  the  verbal  text  it  is  intended  to  illustrate,  bringing  out  the 
sense  of  the  words  so  plainly  that  the  listener  cannot  fail  to 
interpret  them  aright,  while  its  pure  rich  harmonies  tend  far 
more  surely  to  the  excitement  of  devotional  feeling  than  the 
marvellous  combinations  by  means  of  which  too  many  of  Tallis's 
contemporaries  sought  to  astonish  their  hearers,  while  forgetting 
all  the  loftier  attributes  of  their  art.  In  self-restraint  the  Litany 
and  Responses  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  Improperia  and  other 
similar  works  of  Palestrina,  wherein,  addressing  himself  to  the 
heart  rather  than  to  the  ear,  the  princeps  ntusioae  produces  the 
most  thrilling  effects  by  means  which,  to  the  superficial  aitic, 
appear  almost  puerile  in  their  simplicity,  while  those  who  are 
able  to  look  beneath  the  surface  discern  in  them  a  subtlety  of 
style  such  as  none  but  a  highly  cultivated  musician  can  appre- 
ciate. Of  this  profound  learning  Tallis  possessed  an  inex- 
haustible store;  and  it  enabled  him  to  raise  the  Enghsh  school 
to  a  height  which  it  had  never  previously  attained,  and  which 
it  continued  to  maintain  until  the  death  of  its  last  representative, 
Orlando  Gibbons,  in  1625.  Though  this  school  is  generally  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Dr  Tye,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Tallis  was  its  greatest  master,  and  that  it  was  indebted  to  him 
alone  for  the  infusion  of  new  life  and  vigour  which  prevented 
it  from  degenerating,  as  some  of  the  earlier  Flemish  schools  had 
done,  into  a  mere  vehicle  for  the  display  of  fruitless  erudition. 
TaUis's  ingenuity  far  surpassed  that  of  his  most  erudite  con- 
temporaries; and  like  every  other  great  musician  of  the  period, 
he  produced  occasionally  works  confessedly  intended  for  no 
more  exalted  purpose  than  the  exhibition  of  his  stupendous 
skUl.  In  his  canon  Miserere  nostri  (given  in  Hawkins's  History 
of  Music)  the  intricacy  of  the  contrapimtal  devices  seems  little 
short  of  miraculous;  [yet  the  resulting  harmony  is  smooth 
and  normal,  and  only  the  irregular  complexity  of  the  rhythm 
betrays  the  artificiality  of  its  structure.  The  famous  forty-part 
motet,  Spent  in  alium,  written  for  eight  five-part  choirs,  stands 
on  a  far  higher  plane,  and  the  tour  de  force  of  handling  freely 
and  smoothly  so  many  independent  parts  is  the  least  remark- 
able of  its  qualities.  An  excellent  modern  edition  of  it  was 
produced  by  Dr  A.  H.  Mann  in  1888  (London,  Weekes  &  Co.); 
and,  when  the  reader  has  overcome  the  difficulty  of  reading  a 
score  that  runs  across  two  pages,  he  finds  himself  in  the  presence 
of  a  living  classic.  The  axt  with  which  the  climaxes  are  built 
up  shows  that  Tallis's  object  in  writing  for  forty  voices  is  indeed 

*  Boyce's  unaccountable  omission  6f  the  very  beautiful  Venite 
is  a  mi^ortune  which  cannot  be  too  deeply  deplored,  since  it  has 
led  to!  its  consignment  to  almost  hopeless  oblivion. 


to  produce  an  effect  that  could  not  be  produced  by  tbhty-nine.l 
These  tours  de  force,  however,  though  approachable  only  by  the 
greatest  contrapuntists  living  in  an  age  in  which  counterpoint 
was  cultivated  with  a  success  that  has  never  since  been  equalled, 
serve  to  illustrate  one  phase  only  of  Tallis's  many-sided  genius, 
which  shines  with  equal  brightness  in  the  eight  psalm-tunes 
(one  in  each  of  the  first  eight  modes)  and  unpretending  little 
Veni  Creator,  printed  in  1 567  at  the  end  of  Archbishop  Parker's 
First  Quinquagene  of  Metrical  Psalms,  and  many  other  compo- 
sitions of  like  simplicity. 

In  1575  Tallis  and  his  pupil  William  Byrd — as  great  a  contra- 
puntist as  himself — obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth  royal  letters 
patent  granting  them  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  music  and 
ruling  music-paper  for  twenty-one  years;  and,  in  virtue  of  this 
privilege,  they  issued,  in  the  same  year,  a  joint  work,  entitled 
Cantiones  quae  ah  argumento  Sacrae  vocantur,  quinque  el  sex 
partium,  containing  sixteen  motets  by  Tallis  and  eighteen  by 
B3rrd,  all  of  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  Some  of  these 
motets,  adapted  to  English  words,  are  now  sung  as  anthems  in 
the  Anglican  cathedral  service.  But  no  such  translations  appear 
to  have  been  made  during  Tallis's  lifetime;  and  there  is  strong 
reason  for  believing  that,  though  both  he  and  Byrd  outwardly 
conformed  to  the  new  religion^  and  composed  music  expressly 
for  its  use,  they  remained  Catholics  at  heart. 

Tallis's  contributions  to  the  Cantiones  Sacrae  were  the  last 
of  his  compositions  published  during  his  lifetime.  He  did  not 
live  to  witness  the  expiration  of  the  patent,  though  Byrd  survived 
it  and  published  two  more  books  of  Cantiones  on  his  own 
account  in  1589  and  1591,  besides  numerous  other  works.  Tallis 
died  November  23,  1585,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
at  Greenwich,  where  a  quaint  rhymed  epitaph,  preserved  by 
Strype,  and  reprinted  by  Burney  and  Hawkins,  recorded  the 
fact  that  he  served  in  the  chapel  royal  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  This  was 
destroyed  with  the  old  church  about  17 10;  but  a  copy  has 
since  been  substituted.  Portraits,  professedly  authentic,  of 
Tallis  and  Byrd,  were  engraved  by  Vandergucht  in  1730,  for 
Nicolas  Haym's  projected  History  of  Music,  but  nevea*  published. 
One  copy  only  is  known  to  exist. 

.  Not  many  works  besides  those  already  mentioned  were  printed 
during  Talhs's  lifetime;  but  a  great  number  are  preserved  m  MS» 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  more  were  destroyed,  in  the  17th 
century  during  the  spoliation  of  the  cathedral  libraries  by  the 
Puritans.  (W.  S.  R.) 

TALLOW  (M.E.  talugk,  talg,  cf.  Du.  talk,  L.  Ger.  talg ;  the 
connexion  with  O.E.  tadg,  dye,  or  Goth,  tulgus,  firm,  is  doubt- 
ful), the  solid  oil  or  fat  of  ruminant  animals,  but  commercially 
obtained  almost  exclusively  from  oxen  and  sheep.  The  various 
methods  by  which  tallow  and  other  animal  fats  are  separated 
and  purified  are  dealt  with  in  the  article  Oits.  Ox  tallow  occurs 
at  ordinary  temperatures  as  a  solid  hard  fat  having  a  yellowish 
white  colour.  The  fat  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  it  dissolves 
in  boiling  alcohol,  in  chloroform,  ether  and  the  essential  oils.  The 
hardness  .of  tallow  and  its  melting-point  are  to  some  extent  affected 
by  the  food,  age,  state  of  health,  &c.,  of  the  animal  yielding  it, 
the  firmest  ox  tallow  being  obtained  in  certain  provinces  of 
Russia,  where  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  the  oxen  are  fed  on  hay. 
New  tallow  melts  at  from  4,2- f  to  43°  C,  old  tallow  at  43*5^,  and 
the  melted  fat  remains  liquid  till  its  temperature  falls  to  33°  or 
34°  C.  Tallow  consists  of  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  of  the  solid 
fats  palmitin  and  stearin,  with  one-third  of  the  liquid  fat  olein; 

Mutton  tallow  differs  in  several  respects  from  that  obtained 
from  oxen.  It  is  whiter  in  colour  and  harder,  and  contains  only 
about  30  per  cent,  of  olein.  Newly  rendered  it  has  little  taste  oi 
smell,  but  on  exposure  it  quickly  becomes  rancid.  Sweet  mutton 
tallow  melts  at  46^  and  solidifies  at  36^  C;  when  old  it  does 
not  melt  under  49®,  and  becomes  solid  on  reaching  44**  or  45®  C, 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  ether  and  in  boiling  alcohoL 

TALIX)W  TREE,  in  botany,  the  popular  name  of  a  small 
tree,  Stillingia  sebifera,  belonging  to  the  family  Euphorbiaceae, 
a  native  of  China,  but  cultivated  in  India  and  other  warm 
countries.    The  seeds  are  thickly  coated  with  a  white  greasy 
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s«b8tance--flb*caUed  veselal^  tfdlow — from  which  candles  are 
made,  and  which  ia  also  used  ul  soap-making  and  dressing  cloth. 
The  butter  ttee'or  taJlow  tree  of  Sierra  Leone  b  FcfUadesma 
biOymceaf  a  member  of  the  family  Guttiferae.  The  fruity  which 
ia  4  to  5  iiL.  looig  and  about  3  in.  in  diameter^  has  a  thick  fle^y 
rind  abounding  m  a  yellow  greasy  juice. 

TALLY,  an  old  device,  now  obsolete,  formerly  used  in  the 
EngliSjh  ^chequer  for  th<9  purpose  of  keeping  accouats.  The 
tally  was  a  willow  or  ha;&el  stick  about  one  inch  bx  d^th  and 
l^ckness,  and  roughly  shaped  like  a  thick  knife-blade  (see 
Fig.  i).    Notches  (see  Fig.  2)  wefe  cut  on  it  showing  the  amount 


stoves  which  warmed^  the  houses  of  pai^anient.  On  the  i&h  of 
October  1834  the  bouses  of  parliament  were  burnt  down  by  the 
overheating  of  the  stoves  through  using  too  many  of  the  tallies. 
The  so-called  taUy-trade  was  an  old  system  of  dealing  earned 
on  in  London  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  by 
wl^ch  shopkeepers  furnished  certain  articles  on  credit  to  their 
customers,  the  latter  paying  the  stipulated  price  for  them  by 
weekly  or  monthly  instalments  (see  M^CuUoch,  Dictionary  of  Com- 
tnerce) — the  precursox,  in  fact,  of  the  modem  instalment  system. 

See  S.  R.  ScargiU-6ird»  Guide  to  ffU  PuUie  Records  (CaUhddr  of 
State  Papers) ;   H.  Hall,  Cwiosities  and  Antiquiiies  of  the  Exchequer, 


FiG.  I. — ^A.  tally  (f  scale)  (not  the  same  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  2). 


paid,  a  gauged  width  of  r^  inches  representing  £1000,  1  inch 
£roOj  f  inch  £10,  half  a  notch  of  this  size  representing  £1; 
]^  inch  IS.,  and  the  smallest  jiotch  id.;  half -pennies  were  rep- 
resented by  small  holes.  The  account  of  the  transaction  was 
written  on  the  two  opposite  sides,  the  piece  of  wood  being  then 
split  down  the  middle  through  the  notches;  one  half,  called 
the  tally,  being  given  as  a  form  of  receipt  to  the  person  making 
the  payment,  while  the  other  half,  called  the  counter-tally,  was 
kept  in  the  exche<)uer.  Payments  made  into  the  exchequer 
were  entered  into  an  account-book,  from  which  they  were  trans- 


TALMA,  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH  (1763-1826),  French  actor,  was 
born  in  Paris  on  the  15th  of  January  1763.  His  father,  a  dentist 
there,  and  afterwards  in  London,  gave  him  a,  good  £ngUsh 
education,  and  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  for  a  year  and  a  half 
he  practised  dentistry.  His  predilection  for  the  stage  was  culti- 
vated in  private  theatricals,  and  on  the  21st  of  November  1787 
he  made  his  dSbut  at  the  Com6die  Fran^aise  as  Seide  in  Voltaire's 
Mahomet.  His  efforts  from  the  first  won  approval,  but  for  a 
considerable  time  he  only  obtained  secondary  parts.  It  was  as 
the  jeime  premier  that  he  first  came  prominently  into  notice. 


le  SC^/u^u^  (f/^  ^  t)  ^^^^'\ 


^.iujiil.^  iLvJjUy  S^  d/.Vi  ^^.  i^    /e-^  ^iKc  .  ^  Ju^f. 


iUvi/ JfJ[4i t^  Mr^.^ve^-e^^.*€A^-. 


Fig.  2. — Diagrammatic  view,  showing  notches  wkh  facstmile  of  writing,  of  an  Exchequer  tally  (}  scale),  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  £236,  4s.  3id.  on  the  25th  of  October  1739,  from  Edward  Ironside,  Esq.,  as  a  loan  to  the  king  on  £3  per  cent,  annuities  payable 
out  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  on  account  of  £500,000  granted  by  Act  11  Geo.  11.,  c.  27.  The  date  is  written  upon  the  upper  side  of  the 
tally,  where  the  two  notches  denoting  £200  are  cut.  The  lower  side,  on  which  the  smaller  notches  are  cut,  has  only  the  wbrd  Sol 
written  upon  it. 


f erred  to  a  strip  of  parchment,  or  tditr*s  bill;  this  was  then 
thrown  down  a  pipe  into  the  taUy-court,  a  large  room  directly 
under  the  teller's  ofl&ce.  In  the  tally-court  were  officers  of  the 
clerk  of  the  "  pells"  ^  and  of  the  auditor  as  representing  the 
chamberlain  of  the  exchequer.  The  teller's  bill  was  then 
entered  in  the  introitus  or  receipt-book  by  the  officer  of  the 
clerk  of  the  pells,  and  in  another  book,  called  the  hill  of  the  day, 
by  the  auditor's  clerk.  A  tally  was  then  made  of  the  teller's 
bill,  and  it  was  given  on  application,  generally  on  the  following 
day,  to  the  person  pajring  in  the  money .  At  the  end  of  the  day, 
the  bill  of  the  day  was  passed  on  to  the  clerk  of  the  cash-book, 
by  whom  all  the  day's  receipts  were  entered  (see  the  "  Great 
Account "  of  Public  Income  and  Expenditure^  part  ii.  app.  13, 
July  1869,  by  H.  W.  Chisholm). 

The  practice  of  issuing  wooden  tallies  was  ordered  to  be 
discontinued  by  an  act  of  1782;  this  act  came  into  force  on  the 
death  of  the  last  of  the  chamberlains  in  1826.  The  returned 
tallies  were  stored  in  the  room  which  had  formerly  been  the 
Star-chamber.  This  room  was  completely  filled  by  them,  so 
that  in  1834,  when  it  was  desired  to  use  the  room,  the  tallies 
were  ordered  to  be  destroyed.    They  were  used  as  fuel  for  the 

*  So  called  from  the  pells  or  sheepskins  (Lat.  pellis,  skin)  on  which 
the  records  were  written.  The  clerk  of  the  pells  was  originally 
the  private  clerk  of  the  treasurer.  His  duty  was  to  keep  separate 
records  of  all  monies  entering  and  leaving  the  exchequer.  These 
records  were  kept  on  two  rolls,  the  peUis  tntroilus,  or  pells  receipt 
roll,  and  the  peUis  exitus,  or  pells  issue  roll.  The  office  gmdually 
became  a  sinecure,  its  duties  being  dischatged  by  deputy.  Previ- 
ously to  1783  the  salary  <^  the  office  was  derived  trom  fees  and  per- 
centages, but  in  that  year  parliament  settled  the  salary  at  £1500 
a  year.    The  office  was  abolished  in  1834. 


and  he  attained  only  gradually  to  his  unrivalled  position  as 
the  exponent  of  strong  and  concentrated  passion.  Talma  was 
among  the  earliest  advocates  of  realism  in  scenery  and  costume, 
being  aided  by  his  friend  the  painter  David.  His  first  essay 
in  this  direction  took  the  form  of  appearing  in  the  small  r61e  of 
Proculus  in  Voltaire's  Brutus,  with  a  toga  and  Roman  head- 
dress, much  to  the  surprise  of  an  audience  accustomed  to  i8th 
century  costume  on  the  stage,  and  heedless  whether  or  not  it 
suited  the  part  played.  Talma  possessed  in  perfection  the 
physical  gifts  fitting  him  to  excel  in  the  highest  tragedy,  an 
admirably  proportioned  figure,  a  striking  countenance,  and  a 
voice  of  great  beauty  and  power,  which,  after  he  had  conquered 
a  certain  thickness  of  utterance,  enabled  him  to  acquire  a 
matchless  elocution.  At  first  somewhat  stilted  and  monotonous 
in  his  manner,  he  became  by  perfection  of  art  a  model  of  sim- 
plicity. Talma  married  Julie  Carreau,  a  rich  and  talented  lady 
in  whose  salon  were  to  be  met  the  principal  Girondists.  The 
actor  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Napoleon,  who*  delighted  in  his 
society,  and  even,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  forgave  him  for 
performing  before  Louis  XVIII.  In  1808  the  emperor  had 
taken  him  to  Erfurt  and  made  him  play  the  Mort  de  CBsar  to  a 
company  of  crowned  heads.  Five  years  later  he  took  him  also 
to  Dresden.  Talma  was  also  a  friend  of  Joseph  Ch6nier,  Danton, 
Camille  Desmoulins  and  other  revolutionists.  It  was  in 
Ch6nier's  anti-monarchical  Charles  IX.,  produced  on  the  4th  of 
November  1789,  that  a  prophetic  couplet  on  the  destruction 
of  the  Bastille  made  the  house  burst  into  a  salvo  of  applause, 
led  by  Mirabeau.  This  play  was  responsible  for  the  politi- 
cal dissensions  in  the  Com6ciie  Frangaise  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment,  under  Talma,  of  a  new  theatre  known  for  a  time 
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as  the  Th^fttre  de  la  R6publique,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Th6ft tre  Franoais.  Here  he  won  his  greatest  tritux^ihs.  Further 
development  in  costume  and  make-up  was  shown  in  his  stage 
portrait  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (1790),  pronounced  a  wonder- 
ful likeness  in  Le  joumaliste  des  onibres.  In  1801  he  divorced 
his  wife,  and  in  1802  married  Charlotte  Vanhove,  an  actress  of 
the  G>m6die  Frangaise.  He  made  his  last  appearance  on  the 
xith  of  June  1826  as  Charles  VI.  in  Delaville's  tragedy,  and  he 
died  in  Fails  on  the  19th  of  October  of  that  year. 

Talma  was  the  author  of  Mhnoires  de  Lekadn^  prMdh  de  riflexions 
sur  cet  acteur  el  sur  I'ari  MAtral,  contributed  to  the  CoUecUon  des 
nUmoires  sur  Vari  dramatique,  and  published  separately  (1856)  as 
Reflexions  de  Talma  sur  Lekain  et  Vart  tlMtral. 

See  Mitnoires  de  F.  J.  Talma,  icrits  par  lui-rnhne,  et  recueillis  el 
mis  en  ordre  sur  les  papiers  de  safamUUt  by  Alex.  Dumas  (1850). 

TALMAGBt  THOMAS  DE  WITT  (1832-1902),  American 
Presbyterian  preacher,  bom  at  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey,  on 
the  7th  of  January  1832.  He  wa^  educated  at  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York  (now  New  York  University)  and  at 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1856.  Immediately  after- 
wards he  became  pastor  of  a. Reformed  church  at  Belleville,  N.J. 
In  1859  he  removed  to  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  in  1862  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed  Dutch  Church; 
and  in  1869  to  the  Central  Presbjrterian  Church  in  Brooklyn, 
where  a  large  building  known  as  the  Tabernacle  was  erected  for 
him  in  1870.  In  1872  this  building  was  burned  down.  A 
larger  one,  holding  5000  persons,  was  built  for  him  in  1873,  but 
even  this  could  not  contain  the  crowds  attracted  by  his  eloquence 
and  sensationalism.  In  1889  this  church  also  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  another  and  larger  one, 
which  in  its  turn  was  burned  in  1894.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
removed  to  Washington,  where  from  1895  to  1899  he  was  the 
associate  pastor,  with  Dr  B3nron  Sunderland  (d.  Z901),  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life 
Dr  Talmage  ceased  to  preachy  and  devoted  hiinself  to  editing, 
writing  and  lecturing.  At  different  periods  he  was  editor  of 
the  Christian  at  Work  (1873-76),  New  York;  the  Advance 
(1877-79),  Chicago;  Prank  Leslie* 5  Sunday  Magazine  (1879-89), 
New  York;  and  the  Christian  Herald  (1890-1902),  New  York. 
For  years  his  sermons  were  published  regularly  in  more  than 
3000  journals,  reaching,  it  is  said,  25,000,000  readers.  His 
books  also  have  had  large  circulations;  among  them  are  The 
Almond  Tree  in  Blossom  (1870);  Every  Day  Religion  (1875); 
The  Brooklyn  Tabernacle  (1884);  From  Manger  to  Throne  (1895); 
and  The  Pathway  of  Life  (1895).  His  eloquence,  while  sensa- 
tional, was  real  and  striking,  and  his  fluency  and  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  his  language  and  imagery  were  remarkable.  He  died 
at  Washington  on  the  12th  of  April  1902, 

TALMUD,  the  great  Rabbinical  thesaurus  which  grew  up 
during  the  first  four  or  six  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era, 
and,  with  the  Old  Testament,  became  the  "Bible"  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  chief  subject  of  their  subsequent  literary  activity. 

I.  Contents,— Tht  Talmud  (Hebrew  "  teaching,  learning  ") 
consists  of  the  Mishnah  (Heb.  "  [oral]  repetition,  teaching  "), 
a  systematic  collection  of.  religious-legal  decisions  developing 
the  laws  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Gimdrd  (Aramaic 
"  completion,  decision,"  or  perhaps  also  "  teaching  "),  supple- 
mentary material,  legal  and  otherwise.^  The  whole  was  in  two 
great  recensions,  Palestinian  and  Babylonian.  Other  material 
related  to  the  Mishnah  is  preserved  in  the  Tosephtd  (Aram. 
"  addition  ")  and  the  Midrdshim,  and  since  all  these,  together 
with  the  Targumim,  represent  the  orthodox  Rabbinical  literature 
connecting  the  Old  Testament  with  medieval  and  modern 
Judaism,  the  reader  should  also  consult  the  articles  Jews  (parts 
ii.  and  iii.),  Midrash,  Ta&gum,  and  for  more  detailed  and  critical 
treatment  the  references  given  to  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia. 

^  Mishnah  stands  in  contract  to'  Miqrd  (*'  readings  scripture  ") ; 
its  Aram,  equivalent  ia  Mathnithd,  from  thia,  "  to  repeat r''  whence 
the,  appellation  Tanna,  "  teacher  "  (5  3  below).  These  and  the 
terms  Gemara,  Talmud,  &c.,  are  more  fully  explained  in  H.  L. 
Strack*8  invaluable  Einleitung  in  den  Talmud  (Leipzig,  1908), 
pp.  3  sqq. 


The  Mishnah  is  a  moire  or  less  caxeful  arrangement  c^  the 
extant  Oral  Law  (see  §  2).  It  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
Gemara,  and  is  divided  into  six  SSdOrim  or  Orden,  each  con- 
taining a  number  of  MasseiUdlh  ('*  weavings,"  cf.  the  etjnmology 
oif  '^  text ")  or  Tractates.  These  are  subdivided  into  Pirdi^m 
C'  sections  ")  or  chapters,  and  these  again  into  paragraphs  or 
sentences. 


I.  Zha^hn  ("  seeds  "),  the  first  Order,  on  agriculture,  is  intro- 


or  rather  Dammai  ("  doubtful  '*)f  on  doubtful  cases  relatmg  to  the 
tithing  of  fruit  offerings.  (4)  KU'ayim  ("  of  two  sorts  *'),  on  for- 
bidden mixtures  (Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  9-1 1).  (js)  Shiln'itk 
("  seventh  "),  on  the  sabbatical  year  (Ex.  xxiii.  11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  1-8; 
Deut.  XV.  I  sqq.).  (6)  TBrumoth  ("  heave  offerings  *'),  on  the  laws  in 
Num.  xviii.  8  sqq..  25  seg. ;  Deut.  xviiL  4.  (7)  Ma^asrdth  ("  tithes  ") 
or  Ma*aser  I^'shdn  ("  first  tithe  "),  with  reference  to  the  Levites, 
Num.  xviii.  21-24.  W  Ma^aser  SkerA  ("  second  tithe "),  with 
reference  to  the  tithe  eaten  at  Jerusalem,  Deut.  xiv.  22-^6.  (9) 
gaUah  ("cake"),  on  Num.  xv.  18-21.  (10)  'OrUih  ("foreskin" 
[of  trees]),  on  Lev.  xix.  23725.  {11)  Bikkarim  ("first-fruits"), 
on  Ex.  xxiii.  19;  Deut.  xxvi.  i  sqq.  The  fourth  chapter  of  this 
treatise,  printed  in  most  editions,  is  properly  a  Barastha. 

IL  Md  ed  ("  festival  ").  (i)  ShabbOlh,  on  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of 
rest,  Ex.  xx.  10,  xxiii.  12;  Deut.  v.  14,  &c.  (useful  edition  by  Strack, 
1890).  (2)  'Erutnn  ("  mixtures  '*  or  ainalB;amations),  on  lep;itimate 
methods  of  avoiding  inconvenient  restrictions  on  the  Sibbath. 
(3)  Ph&kifn  ("  passovers  " — sacriikeB  and  meals) »  ott  Ex^  xii.,  xiiL 
6-8,  xxiii.  15 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  5  sqq. ;  Num.  xxviii.  16  «qq. ;  Deut.  xvi. 
I  sqq.,  &c.  (4)  ShiqaUm  ("  shekels  '*),  on  the  poll  tax  (lEx,  xxx. 
12  sqq.;  Neh.  x.  33).  (5)  Ydmd  (Aram.  "  the  day  "),  or  KippUfim 
('*  atonement  "),  or  Y.  hork,  (*'  the  day  of  atonement  "),  on  Lev. 
xvi.,  xxiii.  26-32  (useful  edition  by  H.  L.  Strack,  Leipzig,  1904). 
(6)  SukkHh  or  Sukkdlh  ("  boothls] '%  on  Lev.  xxiii.  34  sqq.;  Num. 
xxix,  12  sqq.;  Deut.  xvi.  13-16.  (7)  Be^&h  ("egg,  the  opening 
word)  or  rom  tdb  ("  good  [f.e.  feast  J  day  "),  general  rules  for  feast- 
days.  (8)  Rdsh  ha-Shdnah  ("  New  Year  festival  "),  on  the  services, 
the  calendar,  and  more  particularly  on  the  first  of  the  Seventh  Month 
(cf.  Num.  x.  10,  xxviii.  xx  sqq.,  Ac).  (9)  Ta^at^h  or  Ta^ani^dth^ 
i.e.  "  fast[s],"  special  observances  relating  thereunto:  in  particular 
to  public  fasts  appointed  in  time  of  drought.  (10)  Migilldh,  "  roll  " 
(of  Esther^,  the  reading  of  it  at  Punin,  &c.  (11)  Mo'ed  g&tdn 
("  the  small  M,'^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  name  of  this  order),  or 
MashhAn  (the  first  word),  regulations  for  the  intermediate  festi- 
vals at  Passover  and  Tabernacles.  (12)  ^dgigdh  ("  festival  "),  on 
the  three  principal  festivals,  Deut.  xvi.  16,  the  duty  of  pilerims 
and  the  defilements  to  be  avoided  (transl.  from  Bab.  Taim.  by  A.  W. 
Streane,  Camb.,  1891). 

III.  NOskim  ("  women  ").  (i)  Ylhdmdth  ("  sisters-in-law  "),  on 
the  levirate,  &c.  (2)  KHkUboth  ("  marriage  contracts  "),  rights 
and  duties  of  husband  and  wife.  (3)  Niddrim  ("  vows  "),  on  Num. 
xxx.  {a)  NdsAr  ("  Nazirite  "),  on  Num.  vi.  (5)  GUfin  ("  docu- 
ments J,  on  divorce  and  separation.  (6)  Soidh  ("  the  faithless 
woman  •),  on  Num.  v.  11-31.  (f)  QiddusHn  ("  sanctifications  " 
of  marriage),  on  the  contraction  of  legal  marriage. 

IV.  Nh^n  ("  damages  "),  also  known  as  Yl^hu'oth  ("  deeds  of 
help  ").  (i)  BQbd  qammd  (Aram.  "  the  first  gate  "),,  on  injuries  and 
compensation ;  civil  law.  (2)  B.  Me^  d  (Arani.  *'  the  middle 
gate  "),  on  sales,  leases,  lost  property.  (3)  B.  Bathrd  (Aram.  "  the 
kst  gate "),  on  real  estate,  succession,  &c.  (4)  Sanhedrtn 
{awkBpuw),  on  procedure  and  criminal  law.  (5)  Makkothf  "blows," 
on  the  number  to  be  inflicted  (Deut.  xxv.  1-3)  and  for  what  offence, 
&c.  (6)  Shibu*dth  ("  oaths  "),  on  Lev.  v.  4  sqq.  (7)  'Eduyyoth, 
"  testimonies,"  viz.  of  later  teachers  regarding  their  predecessors, 
on  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  *Aqiba,  &c.,  import^t  for 
the  problem  of  the  literary  erowth  of  the  Mishnah*  (8)  *Abdd6h 
Zdrdh  ("  idolatrous  worship  ).  regulations  in  reference  to  heathen 
idolatry  (useful  edition  with  Germ,  transl.  by  Strack,  1909;  and 
including  that  of  the  Gemara  by  F.  C.  Ewald,  Nuremberg,  1856). 
(9)  *Abdth  or  Pirqe  A.  ("  sayings  of  the  fathers  "),  a  famous  collection 
of  maxims;  the  sixth  chapter  on  "  the  possession  of  the  law  "  does 
not  properly  belong  to  the  Mishnah  (ed.  with  transl.  by  C.  Taylor, 
Camb.  1897,  and  in  German  by  H.  L.  Strack,  1901).  (10)  Hdrdyoth 
("  decisions  "),  on  judicial  and  other  errors  (Lev.  iv.  1  sqq.). 

V.  Qdd&shlm  ("  holy  things  ").  (i)  Zebdhlm  ("  sacrifices  "),  or 
sheblfath  qdddshlm  ("the  slaughter  of  holy  things  "),  on  the  sacri- 
ficial laws,  &c  (2)  Mindbdth  ("  meat-offerings  ").  on  Lev.  ii.  5, 
11-13,  vi.  7-16,  xiv.  10-20,  &C.  (3)  ^uUtn  or  ShSb^fath  H,  ("  [the 
slaughter  ofl  common  things "),  on  non-sacrificial  meat.  (4) 
Bikdrotk  ("  first-born "},  on  fir^lings  (Ex.  xiii.  12  seq.;  Lev. 
xxvii.  26  seq.;  Num.  viiL  16-18,  xviii.  15-17;  Deut.  xv.  19 ^qO- 
(5)  'Ardkin  ("  valuations  "  for  ransom,  «c.),  on  Lev.  xxv.  15-^8, 
29  sqq.,  xxvii.  2  sqq.,  28  seq.  (6)  ThnUrdh  ("  exchange  "of 
dedicated  animals),  ct.  Lev.  xxvii.  10.  33.  (7)  KMthdlh  ("  cutting 
off  "),  on  excommunication,  &c.  (8)  Mi*tldh  ('*  trespass  "),  on 
Lev.  V.  15  sqq.;    Num.  v.  6-8.    (9)  Tdmid,  on  the  *'  continual  or 
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perpetual  (daily  burnt  offering)^/'  Ex.  inix.  3^4^;  Nusn<  xxviii. 
2-8.  (10)  Middoth  ("  measures  ")»  ^ui  importajit  tractate  on  the 
temple  (measurements,  gates,  halls,  &c.)«  (*i)  Qinnlm  ("  nests  *'J, 
on  sacrifices  of  doves  by  the  poor  (cf.  Lev.  i.  14-17,  v.  i  sqq.,  xii.  8). 

VL  Tohoroih  or  f^.,  **  purifications,"  a  euphemism  for  things 
which  are  xitually  or  ceremonially  "  unclean.*'  (1)  KeRm 
("  vessels ").  their  uncleanness  (cf.  Lev.  xi.  M  sqa. ;  Num. 
xix.  14  sqq.,  xxxi.  20  sqq.).  (2)  OhdJolh  (*'  tents  ),  on  defilement 
through  a  corpse  (Num.  xix.  14-20),  &c.  (3)  Nigdlm  ("  plagues," 
i.e.  leprosy),  on  Lev.  xiiL  seq.  (4)  PSrOk  (the  (red]  "  heifer  ')»  on 
Num.  xix.  (5)  T^hOrdth  (euphemism  for  impurities),  on  minor 
defilements.  76)  Miqw&*iUk  (htual  baths),  bathing  for  the  defiled 
(cf.  Lev.  xiv.  8,  XV.  5  s<^q.;  Num.  xxxi.  23;  also  Mark  vii.  4).  (7) 
Nidddh  (female  "  impurity  "),  on  Lev.  xv.  19-33.  (8)  AfakshUin 
("  predisposing  ")>  or  Mash^n  (**  liquids  "),  on  defilement  caused  by 
wet  unclean  things  (c|.  Lev.  xL  34, 37  seq.).  (9)  ZMm  (**  those  with 
a  discharge  ")t  cm  Lev.  xv.  (10)  TSbm  Yom  (*'  immersed  for  for 
on]  the  day  '*),  on  those  who  have  taken  a  ritual  bath  and  must  wait 
until  sunset  before  becoming  ritually  pure  (see  Lev.  xv.  5,  xxii. 
6  eeq.;  Num.  xix.  19).  (11)  YOddyim,  ^*  hands,"  their  purification 
(cf.  Matt.  XV.  2,  20;  Mark  viL  2-4,  &.).  (12)  Oq^in  ("  sterna"), 
on  the  relation  between  fruit  and  the  sterna  imd  stalks  as  regards 
defilement,  &c. 

To  Order  IV.  the  Babylonian  recension  of  the  Talmud  adds  seven 
treatises,  which  are  of  later  origin  and  are  regarded  as  more  or  less 
extra-cakionical«  (i)  Ab(fih  d^  Rabbi  NatkatirZMk  expansion  of  IV. 
9,  attributed  to  a  second-century  Rabbit  but  post-Talniudic  (ed.  S. 
Schechter,  1887).  (2)  SdpMrim  ("  scribes"),  on  the  writing  of  the 
scrolls  of  the  Pentateuch,  grammatical  (Massoretic)  rules,  and  (a 
later  addition)  on  the  liturgy  (ed.  J.  MUller,  Leiprie,  1878).  (3) 
Bbd  RabbOihi  C'  great  weeping  "),  or,  euphemisticttilv,  Simahoih 
.  C'  joys  "),  on  mourning  customs  and  rules.  (4)  KaUGk  0*  betrothed, 
bride  "),  on  chastity  in  marriage,  &c.  Direk  Ere^  (5)  Rabbaht  and 
(6)  ZUIdt  a  **  large  "  and  a  "  small  "  treatise  on  various  rules  of 
**  conduct "  and  social  life.  (7)  PSreq  ha-ShlUdtn,  a  **  chapter  on 
peace  "  (peacefuhiesa).  In  aooition  to  these  seven,  other  small 
Talmudic  treatises  are  also  reckoned  (edited  by  R.  Kirchheim, 
Frankfort-on-Main.  1850)*  These  deal  with  (i)  the  writing  of  the 
rolls  of  the  Law;  (2)  MhuzOh  (Deut.  vi.  9,  xi.  20);  (3)  Tl^kilJln 


(prayers,  phylacteries);  (4)  the  fringes  (Num.  xv.  38);  (5)  slaves; 
(6)  the  Samaritans  (see  J.  A.  Montgomery,  The  Sc 
196  sqo.) ;  and  (7)  proselytes. 


The  Mishnah  itself  contains  63  tractates,  or,  since  IV.  1-3  origi^Uy 
formed  one  (called  JV^elgtn)  and  IV.  4,  5  were  united,  60.  The 
number  is  also  given  as  70  (<:f.  2  Esd.  xiv.  44-46),  perhaps  by  in- 
cluding the  seven  smaller  treatises  appended  to  iV.  There  are 
523  chapters  (or  525,  see  L  xi,  IV*  9). 

2.  The  Origin  of  the  Mishnah. — A  careful  distinction  was 
drawn  between  the  Written  Law,  the  Mosaic  TdrSh,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Scriptures  (at^W^  "l^n),  and  the  Oral  Law,  or  TSrih 
by  Mouth  (">  ^^  -t^).  The  origin  of  the  latter,  which  has 
become  codified  in  the  Mishnah,  has  often  been  discussed.  It 
was  supposed  that  it  had  been  handed  down  by  Ezra;  that 
it  was  indebted  to  Joshua,  David  or  Solomon;  that  it  was  as 
old  as  Moses,  to  whom  it  had  been  communicated  orally  or  in 
writing,  complete  or  in  its  essence.  The  traditional  view  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  words  ascribed  to  R.  Simeon  Lakish, 
3rd  century  A.D.:^  "  What  is  that  which  is  written,  *  I  will 
give  thee  the  tables  of  stone,  and  the  Law  and  the  Command- 
ment, which  I  have  written,  that  thou  mayest  teach  them 
(Ex.  xxiv.  12)'?  *  Tables,'  these  are  the  Ten  Words  (the 
Decalogue);  the  *Law*  is  the  Scripture;  'and  the  command- 
ment,' that  is  the  Mishnah:  *  which  I  have  written,'  these  are 
the  Prophets  and  Writings  {Le.  The  Hagiographa),  *  to  teach 
them,'  that  is  the  Gemara — thus  instructing  us  that  all  these 
were  given  to  Moses  from  Sinai."  Literary  and  historical 
criticism  places  the  discussion  on  another  basis  when  it  treats 
the  Mosaic  Torah  in  its  present  form  as  a  post-exilic  compilation 
(about  5th  century  B.C.)  from  sources  differing  in  date,  origin  and 
history.  There  is  no  a  priori  reason  why  other  legal  enactments 
should  not  have  been  current  when  the  compilation  was  first 
made;  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  is  incomplete,  and  covers 
only  a  small  part  of  the  affairs  of  life  in  which  legal  decisions 

*  For  the  sake  of  convenience  Ben  (**  son  ")  and  Rabbi  are,  as 
usual,  abbreviated  to  b.  and  R.  For  the  quotation  which  follows, 
see  Oesterley  and  Box,  The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Synagogue 
(London,  1907)  p.  51 ;  and,  on  the  subject,  S.  Schechter,  Sludges  in 
Judaism  (London,  1896),  ch,  vii. — "  the  history  of  Jewish  tradition  " ; 
E.  Weber,  JOdische  Theologie  (Leipzig,  1897),  pp.  91  seq.  and  130  sqq. ; 
Strack,  op.  cit.,  p.  8  seq.;  W.  Bousset,  Relig,  d»  Judentums  (Berlin, 
1^06),  pp.  176  sqo.,  and  Jew.  Ency.,  iv.  423  sqq.;  see  also  G.  B. 
Gray's  art.  "  Law  Literature  "  in  the  Ency.  Bib. 


might  be  needed.  There  must  have  been  a  large  body  of  usage 
to  which  Jewish  society  subscribed;  customary  usage  is  one  of 
the  most  binding  of  laws  even  among  modern  Oriental  com- 
muniti^  where  laws  in  writing  are  unknown,  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  is  the  persistence  in  the  East  of  dosely- 
rdated  forms  and  principles  of  custom  from  the  oldest  times  to 
the  present  day.  Laws  must  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  changing  needs,  and  new  necessities  naturally  arose  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  period  for  which  the  older  codes  and  usages 
made  no  provision.  Much  in  the  same  way  as  Roman  law 
was  derived  from  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  Jewish  written  laws 
were  used  as  the  authority  for  subsequent  modifications,  and 
the  continuity  of  the  religious-legal  system  was  secured  by  a 
skilful  treatment  of  old  precedents.*  In  the  article  Midrash 
it  will  be  seen  that  new  teaching  could  justify  itself  by  a  re- 
interpretation  of  the  old  writings,  and  that  the  traditions  of 
former  authoritative  figures  could  become  the  framework  of  a 
teaching  considerably  later  than  their  age.  It  is  probable  that 
this  process  was  largely  an  unconscious  one;  and  even  if  con- 
scious, the  analogy  of  the  conventional  "  legal  fiction  "  and  the 
usual  Anxiety  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  novelty  is  enough  to 
show  that  it  is  not  to  be  condemned.  By  the  help  of  a  tradition 
— a  "  haggadic  "  or  "  halakic  "  Midrash  (q.v.  §  1)— contemporary 
custom  or  ideals  could  appear  to  have  ancient  precedents,  or 
by  means  of  an  exegetical  process  they  could  be  directly  con- 
nected with  old  models.  In  the  Old  Testament  many  laws  in 
the  Mosaic  legislation  are  certainly  post-Mosaic  and  the  value 
of  not  a  few  narratives  lies,  not  in  their  historical  or  biographical 
information,  but  in  their  treatment  of  law,  ritual,  custom,, 
belief,  &c.  Later  developments  are  exemplified  in  the  pseud- 
epigrapMcal  literature,  notably  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  and 
when  we  reach  the  Mishnah  and  Talmud,  we  have  only  the 
first  of  a  new  series  of  stages  which,  it  may  be  said,  culmi- 
nate in  the  t6th-century  Shulf^n  *Ariiky  the  great  compendium 
of  the  then  existing  written  and  oral  law.  Thus,  the  problem 
of  the  origin  or  antiquity  of  the  unwritten  Oral  Law,  a  living 
and  fluid  thing,  lies  outside  the  scope  of  criticism;  of  greater 
utility  is  the  study  of  the  particular  forms  the  laws  have  taken 
in  the  written  sources  which  from  time  to  time  embody  the 
ever-changing  legacy  of  the  past. 

The  course  of  development  between  the  recognition  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  actual  writing  down  of  the  Mishnah 
and  Gemara  can  be  traced  only  in  broad  Knes.  It  is  known  that 
a  great  mass  of  oral  tradition  was  current,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  early  references  to  written  collections,  especially  of  haggadah. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  references  indicate  that  there  was  a 
stronff  opposition  to  writing  down  the  Oral  Law.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  written  works  were  in  circulation  among  the  learned, 
and  that  these  contained  varying  interpretations  which  were  likely 
to  injure  efforts  to  maintain  a  uniform  Judaism.  Philo  speaks  of 
ftvpia  iypa4>a  Wrj  koX  vhtufia,  (ed.  Mangey,  iL  629),  and  the  oral 
esoteric  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  are  attested  by  Josephus  (xiii. 
10,  6,  cf.  16,  2) ;  cf .  in  thp  New  Testament,  Matt.  xv.  1-9,  Mark  vii. 
8,  &c.;  and  the  d€vnp^tis  "repetitions"  (cf.  the  term  Mishnah) 
of  the  Christian  Fathers.  For  the  written  collections,  see  Strack, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  10  sqq.;  T.  Theodor,  Jew.  Ency.^  viii.  552;  J.  Z.  Lauter- 
bach,  ib.,  p.  614;  W.  Bacher,  f6.,  xii.  19;  S.  Schechter,  Hastings* 
Diet.  Bible,  v.  62;  and  art.  Midrash,  §  5,  in  this  work.  The  theory 
of  an  esoteric  tradition  is  distinctly  represented  in  2  Esdras  xiv.^ 
where  Moses  receives  words  which  were  not  to  be  published,  and 
Ezra  re-writes  seventy  books  which  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  wise 
men  of  his  people.  Also  the  Book  of  Jubilees  knows  of  secret 
written  traditions  containing  regulations  regarding  sacrifices,  &c., 
and  Jacob  hands  over  "  all  his  books  and  the  boolcs  of  his  fathers 
to  Levi  his  son  that  he  might  preserve  them  and  renew  them  for  his 
children  {j,.e.  the  priestly  caste)  unto  this  day  "  (xiv.  i6), 

3t.  Growth  of  the  Mishnah  and  Gemara. — According  to  the 
traditional  view  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  closed  with 
the  work  of  Ezra.  He  was  followed  by  the  Sdphirtm,  "  scribes  "^ 
(or  the  Men  of  the  great  Synagogue),  to  the  Maccabaean  age, 
and  these  again  by  the  "  Pairs  "  {zHgdthy  Gr.  fu76i'),  the  reputed 
heads  of  the  Sanhedrin,  down  to  the  Herodian  age  (150-30  B.C.). 
The  last  culminate  in  Hillel  {q.v.)  and  Shammai,  the  founders 
of  two  great  rival  schools,  and  to  this  famous  pair  the  work 

»  See  W.  R.  Smith,  CM  Test,  in  the  Jewish  Church,  p.  51  seq.,. 
160. 
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of  coUectiDg  hdlakdth  (''  legal  dedsioBS  ")  has  been  ascribed. 
The  ensuing  period  of  the  Tannd'fm^  "  teacher "  (about 
A.D.  XO-220),  is  that  of  the  growth  of  the  Mishnah.^  Among 
the  best  known  representatives  of  the  schools  are  Rabban  (a 
title  given  to  Hilld's  descendants)  Gamaliel,  the  Phil-Hellene 
and  teacher  of  the  apostle  Paul  (Acts  xzii.  3)  and  his  son 
Sinieon  (Josephus,  LifCy  §  38  seq.,  WarSy  iv.  3,  9),  and  Rabban 
Joljianan  b.  Zakkai,  founder  of  the  seat  of  learning  at  Januiia 
(Jabneh).  A  little  later  (about  90-130  a.d.)  are  the  famous 
Gamalid  II.,  Eliezer  b.  Hyrqanos  (at  Lydda),  and  Ishmael  b. 
Elisha,  the  last  of  whom  founded  the  school  at  Uaha  and  is 
renowned  for  his  development  of  the  rules  of  exegesis  framed 
by  Hillel.  With  Rabbi  Aqiba  (<7.v.)  and  the  S3naods  (A  Jamnia 
(about  90  and  1 18  a.d.)  a  definite  epoch  in  Judaism  begins.  At 
Jamnia,  under  the  presidency  of  Gamaliel  II.  and  Eleazar  b. 
Azariah,  a  collection  of  traditional  hahkoth  was  formed  in  the 
tractate  'Eduyyoik  (larger  than  and  not  to  be  identified  with 
IV.,  7  above).  Here,  too,  was  discussed  the  canonicity  of  the 
Song  of  Songs  and  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  it  is  probable  that  here 
Aqiba  and  his  colleagues  fixed  the  official  text  of  the  canonical 
books.  Aqiba  had  an  important  share  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  Mishnah  (Strack,  pp.  19,  89) ;  and,  in  the  collecting 
of  material,  he  was  followed  notably  by  the  school  of  Ishmael 
(about  130-160  A.D.),  which  has  left  its  mark  upon  the  early 
halakic  Midrashim  (see  Mjdrash,  §  5i  i~3)  •  The  more  interesting 
names  include  R.  M^}  ^  well-known  haggadist,  R.  Simeon  b. 
Yohai,  R.  Jose  b.  ^alaphta  and  R.  Jehudah  b.  'Erai,  But,  as 
collections  of  decisions  were  made  by  prominent'  teachers  from 
time  to  time,  confusion  was  caused  by  their  differences  as 
regards  both  contents  and  teaching  {Sotah,  22a;  Shabb.  1386). 
Consequently,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  a 
thoroughly  comprehensive  eflEort  was  made  to  reduce  the 
halckoth  to  order.  Judah,  grandson  of  Gamaliel  II.,  known  as 
the  Prince  or  Patriarch  (ndsi')y  ss  Rabbenu  ("our  teacher ")i 
or  simply  as  "  Rabbi "  par  excellence,  was  the  editor.  He 
gathered  together  the  material,  using  Meir's  collection  as  a 
basis,  and  although  he  did  not  write  the  Mishnah  as  it  now  is, 
he  brought  it  into  essentially  its  present  shape.  His  methods 
were  not  free  from  arbitrariness;  he  would  attribute  to  "  the 
wise  "  the  opinion  of  a  single  authority  which  he  regarded  as 
correct;  he  would  ignore  conflicting  opinions  or  those  of 
scholars  which  they  themselves  had  afterwards  retracted,  and 
he  did  not  scruple  to  cite  his  own  decisions.* 

The  period  of  the  'AmdraHm,  "speakers,  interpreters,"  (about 
220-500  A.D.),  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  Gemara,  when  the 
now  "  canonical  "  Mishnah  formed  the  basis  for  further  ampli- 
fication and  for  the  collecting  of  old  and  new  material  which 
bore  upon  it.  In  Palestine  learning  flourished  at  Caesarea, 
Sepphoris,  Tiberias  and  Usha;  Babylonia  had  famous  schools 
at  Nehardea  (from  the  2nd  century  a.d.),  Sura,  Piimbeditha  and 
elsewhere.^  Of  their  teachers  (who  were  called  Rabbi  and  Rab 
respectively)  several  himdreds  are  kiiown.  R.  i^iyya  was 
redactor  of  the  Siphrd  on  Leviticus  (Midrash,  §  5,  2);  to  him 
and  to  R.  Hoshaiah  the  compilation  of  the  Tosephtd  is  also  as- 
cribed. Abba  Arika  or  Rab,  the  nephew  of  the  first  mentioned, 
founded  the  school  of  Sura  (219  a.d.).  Rab  and  Shemuel 
(Samuel)  "  the  astronomer "  (died  254  a.d.)  were  pupils  of 
*'  Rabbi  "  {i.e.  Judah,  above),  and  were  famed  for  their  know- 
ledge of  law;  so  numerous  were  their  points  of  difference  that 
the  Talmud  will  emphasize  certain  decisions  by  the  statement 
that  the  two  were  agreed.  The  Gemara  is  much  indebted  to 
this  pair  and  to  Jobanan  b.  Nappab^l  (199-279).  The  latter, 
founder  of    the   great   school   of  Tiberias,  has  indeed   been 

*  On  the  various  teachers,  especially  the  Haggadists,  see  W. 
Bacher,  Agada  der  Babylon.  Amorder  (Strassburg,  1879).  A.  d. 
TannaiUn  (1884,  new  edition  begun  in  1903),  A.  d.  Pal.  Amorder 
(1892). 

*  See  the  criticisms  in  Jew.  Ency.,  viii.  612,  and  J.  Bassfneund, 
Monatsschrift  f.  d.  Gesch.  u.  Wissens.  d.  Judentums,  1907,  pp.  427 
sqcj.  On  the  earlier  stages,  see  Jew.  Ency.,  viii.  610,  and  Hastings' 
Vict.  Bible,  v.  61,  col.  2,  with  the  references. 

•On  these  schools,  see  art.  Jews,  %  42  acq.;  and  Jew.  Ency,, 
i.  145-148. 


venerated,  on  the  authority  of  Maimonides,  as  the  editor  of  the 
Palestinian  Talmud;  but  the  presence  of  later  material  and  of 
later  names,  e.g.  Man!  b.  Jona  and  Jose  b.  Abin  (Abun),  refute 
this  view.  The  Babylonian  Rabbah  b.  Nal^mani  (d.  c.  330)  had 
a  dialectical  ability  which  won  him  the  title  "  uprooter  of  moun- 
tains." His  controversies  with  R.  Joseph  b.  Biyya  (known  for 
his  learning  as  "  Sinai  "),  and  those  between  their  disciples  Abayi 
and  Rab&  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  minute  discussions 
in  the  Babylonian  Gemara.  Meanwhile  the  persecutions  of 
Constantine  and  Constantius  brought  about  the  decay  of  the 
Palestinian  schools,  and,  probably  in  the  5th  century,  their 
recension  of  the  Talmud  was  essentially  complete.  In  Babylonia, 
however,  learning  still  flourished,  and  with  Rab  Ashi  (352-427) 
the  arranging  of  the  present  framework  of  the  Gemara  may 
have  been  taken  in  hand.  Under  Rabba  TosSpha'^  (died  470) 
and  Rabina,  i,e.  Rab  Abina  (died  499),  heads  of  the  academy  of 
Sura,  the  Babylonian  recension  became  practically  complete. 

FinaDy,  the  Sabdrd'i,  "  explainers,  opiners  "  (about  500-540), 
made  some  additions  of  their  own  in  the  way  of  eaiplanations 
and  new  decisions.  They  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  last 
editors  of  the  now  unwieldy  thesaurus;  less  probaUe  is  the 
view,  often  maintained  since  Rashi  (nth  centuty),  that  it  was 
first  written  down  in  their  age.* 

4.  The  Two  Talmuds. — The  Palestinian  recension  of  the  Mish- 
nah and  Gemara  is  called  *^  the  Talmud  of  the  Land  of  Israel,'' 
or  "  T.  of  the  West  " ;  a  popular  but  misleading  name  is  "  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud."  It  is  an  extremely  uneven  compilation. 
"  What  was  reduced  to  writing  does  not  give  us  a  work  carried 
out  after  a  preconcerted  plan,,  but  rather  represents  a  series  of 
jottings  answering  to  the  needs  of  the  various  individual  writers, 
and  largely  intended  to  strengthen  the  memory  "  (Schechter). 
Political  troubles  and  the  imhappy  condition  of  the  Jews 
probably  fvimish  the  explanation^  hence  also  the  abundance 
of  Palestinian  haggadic  literature  in  the  Midrashim,  whose 
"  words  of  blessing  and  consolation  "  appealed  more  to  their 
feelings  than  did  the  legal  writings.  The  Pal.  Talmud  did  not 
attain  the  eminence*  of  the  sister  recension,  and  survives  in  a 
very  incomplete  form,  although  it  was  perhaps  once  fuller.  It 
now  extends  only  to  Orders  L-IV.,  with  the  omission  of  IV. 
7  and  9,  and  with  the  addition  of  part  of  VI.  7.^  The  Babylonian 
Talmud  (or  I'al.  Babli)  contains  the  (jtemara  to  36^  tractates, 
but  the  material  is  relatively  very  full,  and  it  is  about  three  times 
as  large  as  the  Pal.,  although  the  Gemara  there  extends  to  39 
tractates.  In  the  latter  the  Gemara  follows  each  paragraph  of 
the  Mishnah;  in  the  former,  references  are  usually  made  to  the 
leaves  (the  two  pages  of  which  are  caUed  a  and  b),  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  ediHo  princeps  being  retained  in  subsequent  editions. 
The  Mishnah  is  written  in  a  late  literary  form  of  Hebrew;  but 
the  Gemara  is  in  Aramaic  (except  the  BaraifJms),  that  of  the 
Bab.  T.  being  an  Eastern  Aram,  dialect  (akin  to  Mandaitic), 
that  of  the  Pal.  T.  being  Western  Aram,  (akix]^  to  Biblical  Aram, 
and  the  Targums).  Greek  was  wdl  un<ierstood  in  cultured 
Palestine;  hence  the  latter  recension  uses  many  Greek  terms 
which  it  does  not  explain;  whereas  in  the  Bab.  T.  they  are  much 
less  common,  and  are  sometimes  punningly  interpreted.'  The 
Pal.  Tal.  is  the  more  concise,  but  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
numerous  repetitions  of  the  same  passages;  these  are  useful 
for  the  criticism  of  the  text,  and  for  the  light  they  throw  upon 
the  incompleteness  of  the  work  of  compilation.  The  Bab.  Tal., 
on  the  other  hand,  is  diffuse  and  freer  in  its  composition,  and  it 
is  characterized  by  the  exuberance  of  Halakah,  which  is  usually 
rather  subtie  and  far-fetched.  Both  Talmuds  offer  a  good 
field  for  research  (see  below).  Especially  interesting  are  the 
Baraithas  which  are  preserved  in  the  Gemara  in  Hebrew;  they 
are  '^  external "  decisions  not  included  in  the  more  authoritative 

*  See  Strack,  p.  16  seq.  The  view  has  little  in  its  favour,  although 
memory  played  a  more  important  part  then  than  now.  For  eany 
mnemonic  aids  to  the  Mishnah,  see  Strack,  p.  68,  Jew.  £ncy.,xii.  19. 

»  The  Mishnah  was  first  critically  edited  by  W.  H.  Lowe  (Cam- 
bridge, 1883). 

•  The  Greek  words  are  treated  by  S.  Krauss  and  I.  Low, 
Griech.  u.  Lot.  Lehnwdrter  (Beriin,  1898-9).  For  the  Persian  elements 
in  the  Bab.  T.,  see  Jew.  Ency.,  vii.  313. 
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Mishnah,  but  they  differ  from  and  are  sometimes  older  than 
the  Mishnic  material,  with  which  they  sometimes  conflict  (so 
in  particular  as  regards  the  rejected  decisions  of  the  school  of 
Shammai).  They  usually  begin:  "  our  Masters  taught,"  ''  it 
is  taught,"  or  "he  taught,"  the  verb  U(nd  (cf.  Tannd^im^ 
"  teachers  ")  being  employed  (see  further  Jew,  Ency,,  ii.  513  seq.)* 
Parallel  to  the  Mishnah  is  the  TdsepfUd,  an  independent  compila- 
tion associated  with  R.  Nehemiah  (a  contemporary  of  Mdr  and 
Simeon  b.  Yol^ai),  ^iyya  b.  Abba  and  others;  it  is  arranged 
according  to  the  Mishnic  orders  and  tractates,  but  lacks  IV.  9 
and  V.  9-1 X.  The  halakoth  are  fuller  and  sometimes  older  than 
the  corresponding  decisions  in  the  Mishnah,  and  the  treatment 
is  generally  more  haggadic.^  The  method  of  making  the  dis- 
cussions part  of  an  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  (halakic 
Midrash),  as  exemplihed  in  the  Tdsephtdj  is  apparently  older  than 
the  abstract  and  independent  decisions  of  the  Mishnah — which 
presuppose  an  acquaintance  with  the  Pentateuchal  basis — and, 
like  the  employment  of  narrative  or  historical  Midrash  {e,g.  in 
the  Pentateuch,  Chronicles  and  Jubilees),  was  more  suitable  for 
popular  exposition  than  for  the  academies.  For  other  halakic 
literature  which  goes  back  to  the  period  of  the  Tann&'im,  see 
the  Mekiltdy  Siphrd  and  Siphr%,  art.  Midrash,  §  5,  1-3. 

The  Palestinian  Talmud,  although  used  by  the  Qaraites  in 
their  controversies,  fell  into  neglect,  and  the  Babylonian  recen- 
sion became,  what  it  has  since  been,  the  authoritative  guide. 
With  the  Cidnim,  the  heads  of  Sura  and  Pumbeditha  (about 
589^1038),  we  enter  upon  another  stage.  The  "  canonical " 
Mishnah  and  Cjemara  were  now  the  objects  of  study,  and  the 
scattered  Jews  appealed  to  the  central  bodies  of  Judaism  in 
Babylonia,  for  information  and  guidance.  The  Geonim  in  their 
"  Responses  "  or  "  Questions  and  Answers  "  supplied  authorita- 
tive interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament  or  of  the  Tahnud, 
and  regulated  the  application  of  the  teaching  of  the  past  to  the 
changed  conditions  under  which  their  brethren  now  lived. 
The  legal,  religious  and  other  decisions  formulated  in  the 
pontifical  communications  of  one  generation  usually  became 
the  venerated  teaching  of  the  next,  and  a  new  class  of  literature 
thus  sprang  into  existence.  (See  Gaon.)  Meanwhile,  as  the 
Babylonian  schools  decayed,  Tahnudic  learning  was  assiduously 
pursued  outside  its  oriental  home,  and  some  Babylonian  Tal- 
mudists  apparently  reached  the  West.  However,  the  fortunes 
of  the  Talmud  in  a  hostile  world  now  become  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  many  interesting  vicissitudes  cannot  be 
recapitulated  here.  (See  Jews,  §§44  sqq.)  To  the  use  of  the 
Pal.  Talmud  by  the  Qaraites  in  their  controversies  with  the 
Rabbis  we  owe  the  preservation  of  this  recension,  incomplete 
though  it  is.  To  the  intolerance  of  Christians  are  no  doubt  due 
the  rarity  of  old  MSS.,  and  the  impure  state  of  the  text  of  both 
Talmuds.  At  the  same  time,  the  polemics  had  useful  results 
since  the  literary  controversy  in  the  i6th  century  (when  Johann 
Reuchlin  took  the  part  of  the  Jews)  led  to  the  edUio  princeps  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Vienna,  1520-23).  A  change  shows 
itself  in  the  second  edition  (Basel,  1578-81),  when  the  *Abdddh 
Zdrdh  (above,  §  i.  IV.  8)  was  omitted,  and  passages  which 
offended  the  Christians  were  cancelled  or  modified.' 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  its  contents  the  Talmud  stood  sorely  in 
need  of  aids  and  suides,  and  a  vast  amount  of  labour  (of  varying 
value)  has  been  devoted  to  it  by  Jewish  scholars.  Of  the  many 
commentaries  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  that  of  R.  Solomon 
Izhaki  of  Troves  (see  Rashi)  ;  his  knowledge  of  contemporary 
tradition  and  nis  valuable  notes  make  it  a  new  starting  point  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Talmud.  To  Rashi's  disciples  ure  due  the 
TdsdphoUk  "  additions/'  which,  with  the  commentary  of  "  the 
Commentator,"  as  he  was  styled^  are  often  reproduced  in  printed 
editions  of  the  Talmud.  This  school  (France  and  Germany,  12th  to 
13th  century)  developed  a  casuistical  and  over-ingenious  interpre- 
tation— in  contrast  to  the  Spanish  Talmudists  who  aimed  at  simpli- 
fication and  codification — and  it  drew  upon  it  the  saying  of 
Nahmanides  (13th  cent.) :  "  They  try  to  force  an  elephant  through 


^  Lat.  transl.  of  Orders  I. -II I.,  V.,  bv  Ugolinus,  Thes^^  xvii.-xx., 
recent  ed.  by  M.  S.  Zuckermandel  fPasewalk,  1880);  see  Jew, 
Ency,,  xii.  207  sqq. 


.  *  Oa  the  censorship  and  burning  of  the  Talmud,  see  Jew,  Ency.^ 
ill.  642  sqq.,  xii.  32;  Strack,  71  seq.,  78  sqq. 


the  eye  of  a  needle."  Important  also  are  the  introduction  to  and 
commentary  upon  the  Mishnah  by  Maimonides  (o.v.),  and  the 
commentary  of  Rabbenu  Obadiah  di  Bertinoro  (diedTijio).  Both 
have  often  been  printed;  they  were  translated  by  Surenhusius 
(Amsterdam,  1698-1703).   See  Jew.  Ency»,  xii.  27^30. 

Systematic  abstracts  of  the  legal  parts  of  the  Talmud  were  made 
by  Isaac  Alfazi  (or  "  Riph,"  1013-1103),  and  by  Maimonides 
{Mishneh  Torah,  otherwise  called  Sepher  ha-Ydd  or  Yddha-^dzdhdJi). 
The  latter  prepared  a  great  summary  of  all  Jewish  religious  and 
civil  law,  the  standard  work  upon  which  Christian  theologians 
froQi  the  i6th  century  onwards  based  their  studies — and  also  their 
criticisms — of  early  Rabbinism.  Jacob  b.  Asher  b.  Yebiel  in  his 
J^Ur^m  (**  rows ")  presented  a  well-arranged  collection  of  those 
laws  which  had  not  become  obsolete  together  with  the  addition  of 
new  ones.  Most  important  of  all*  however,  is  Joseph  Caro's  Shulbdn 
"Aruk  ('*  prepared  table  *'),  which  came  in  the  age  of  printing  (1565), 
leapt  into  (>opularity,  ana  has  been,  in  its  turn,  the  subject  of  manv 
commentaries  and  hand-books.  This  ^eat  work  systematized  Tal- 
mudic  law  in  all  its  developments,  ancient  and  modern,  written  and 
oral  (I.  Abrahams,  Jew.  Lit.,  London,  1906,  p.  147  seq. ;  see  also  Jew. 
Ency.,  liL,  5&1  saq.).  The  lengthy  history  of  the  written  and  oral 
law  thus  reacnecl  its  last  stage  in  a  work  which  grew  out  of  the 
Talmud  but  had  its  roots  in  a  more  distant  past.  It  was  at  the 
dawn  of  a  period  when  the  ancient  codes  which  had  been  continu- 
ously reinterpreted  or  readjusted  were  to  be  re-examined  under 
the  influenoe  of  newer  ideas  and  methods  of  study.* 

The  haggadic  portions  of  the  Talmud  were  collected :  (a)  from  the 
Bab.  recension,  m  the  Haggadoth  hor  Talmud  (Constantinople,  151 1) 
and  in  Jacob  ibn  Habib's  *En  (eye,  well  oQ  Jacob  (Salonika,  15 16); 
and  (6)  from  the  Pal.,  by  Samuel  Yapheh  (Venke,  1589),  and  in 
the  Yalkut  Shimeoni  (see  Midrash,  §  5,  9).  These  are  superseded 
by  the  recent  translations  made  by  A.  Wttnsche  (Jer.  T,,  Ztirich, 
1880;  Bab.  T.,  Leipzig,  1886-9). 

The  standard  lexicon  was  the  'ArUkik)  of  Nathan  b.  Yehiel  of 
Rome  U.  iioo)  which  underlies  all  subsequent  works,  notably  the 
great  Aruch  Compietum  of  A.  Kohut  (Vienna,  1878-1892;  supple- 
ment, New  York,  1892) ;  see  further  Jew.  Ency.,  iv.  580  seq.  Moclern 
dictionaries  of  the  older  Rabbinical  writings  have  been  made  by 
J.  Levy  (Leipzig,  1876),  M.  Tastrow  (London  and  New  York,  1886), 
G.  Dalman  (Frankfort-on-Main,  1901).  More  technical  is  W. 
Bacher's  Epce^et.  Terminologie  d,  jud.  Traditious4it.  (Leipzig,  1905). 

The  grammatical  aids  are  modem.  For  Mishnic  Hebrew,  see 
A.  Geiger  (Breslau,  1845),  Strack  and  Siegfried  (Leipzig,  1884), 
and  M.  H.  Segal's  essay  on  the  relation  between  Mishnic  and  Biblical 
Hebrew  (Jew,  Quart.  Rev.,  xx.  647-737);  for  Western  Aramaic, 
especially  G.  Dalman,  Jud.  Pal.  Aram.  (Leipzig,  1905);  for  Eastern 
Aram.,  5.  D.  Luzzatto  (£ng.  trans,  by  Goldammer,  1877),  C.  Levias 
(Cincinnati,  1900),  M.  L.  MargoUs  (Munich,  1910),  and  also  T. 
Noldeke's  Manddische  Gramm,  (Halle,  1875). 

The  text  of  the  Talmud  has  been  badl)r  preserved;  much  useful  ' 
critical  work  has  been  done  by  R.  Rabbinovicz,  Variae  Lectianes 
(Munich,  1876-86)  for  the  Bab.  T.,  and  by  B.  Ratner,  Ahavath  Zion 
(in  Heb.,  Wilna,  1901-2)  for  the  Jer.  T.  As  regards  translations 
(a  subject  critically  handled  by  E.  Bischoff,  Frankfort-on-Main, 
1899)  and  texts,  few  are  satisfactory;  some  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  §  i ;  for  a  full  list  see  Strack's  EinleUung,  pp.  144-155. 
One  may,  however,  mention  the  translations  in  English  by  D.  A, 
de  Sola  and  M.  J.  Raphall  (18  Mishnic  tractates;  London  1843); 
J.  Barclay  (also  a  selection  of  18;  London,  1878),  and  the 
(abbreviated)  edition  of  the  Bab.  Talm.  with  text  and  translation  by 
M.  L.  Rodkinson  (New  York,  1869  sqq.).  The  Bab.  text  with  a 
German  translation  has  been  edited  oy  L.  Goldschmidt  (Berlin, 
1897  sqq.).  The  Palest.  Talm.  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
M.  Schwab  (Paris,  1871  sqq.). 

5.  Features  of  Interest  and  Value. — Although  the  Midrashim 
do  not  hold  the  authoritative  position  which  the  Talmud  enjoys, 
the  two  groups  cannot  be  kept  apart  in  any  consideration  of 
the  interesting  or  valuable  features  of  the  old  Rabbinical  writings. 
Viewed  as  a  whole  they  have  the  characteristics  of  other  Pales- 
tinian literature,  the  merits  and  defects  of  other  oriental  works. 
As  regards  the  Talmud,  neither  the  Mishnah  nor  the  subsequent 
Gemara  aimed  at  presenting  a  digested  corpus  of  law.  It  is 
really  a  large  collection  of  opinions  and  views,  a  remarkably 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  contents,  for  which  the  history  of  its 
growth  is  no  doubt  largely  responsible.  It  appals  the  reader 
with  its  irregularity  of  treatment,  its  variations  of  style,  and 
its  abrupt  transitions  from  the  spiritual  to  the  crude  and  trivial^ 
and  from  superstition  to  the  purest  insight.  Like  the  Koran  it 
is  often  concise  to  obscurity  and  cannot  be  translated  literally; 

*  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  development  of  Jewish  law  with 

that  of  the  Mahommedan,  Roman  and  English  systems,  the  points 

of  resemblance  and  difference  being  extremely  su&^estive  for  other 

studies.     On  the  Jewish  codifiers  generally,  see  b.  Daiches  in  L. 

I  Simon's  Aspects  of  Heb.  Genius  (Lon4oQi  1910),  pp.  87  sqq. 
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it  presupposes  a  knowledge  which  made  commentaries  a  necessity 
even,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Jews  themselves.  The  opening 
of  Order  XI.  6,  for  example,  would  be  unintelligible  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  law  in  Levit.  xxiii.  42:  "A  booth  (the  interior 
of  which  is)  about  20  cubits  high  is  disallowed.  R.  Judah 
allows  it.  One  which  is  not  ten  hands  high,  one  which  has  not 
three  walls,  or  which  has  more  sun  than  shade  is  disallowed. 
'  An  old  booth? '  (marks  of  quotation  and  interrogation  must 
be  supplied).  The  school  of  Shammai  disallows  it;  but  the 
school  of  HiUel  allows  it,"  &c.  In  the  Gemara,  the  decisions  of 
the  Mishnah  are  not  only  discussed,  explained  or  developed,  but 
all  kinds  of  additional  matter  are  suggested  by  them.  Thus, 
in  the  Bab.  Gem.  to  III.  $,  the  reference  in  the  Mishnah  to  the 
Zealots  (ZcfC(!ipcoO  is  the  occasion  for  a  long  romantic  account 
of  the  wars  preceding  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple. 
In  IV.  3  the  incidental  prohibition  of  the  cutting  up  of  a  roll 
of  Scripture  leads  to  a  most  valuable  discussion  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  other  details 
including  some  account  of  the  character  and  date  of  Job. 
There  are  numerous  haggadic  interpolations,  some  of  consider- 
able  interest.  Pros6  mingles  with  poetry,  wit  with  wisdom, 
the  good  with  the  bad,  and  as  one  thing  goes  on  to  suggest 
another,  it  makes  the  Taknud  a  somewhat  rambling  compilation. 
It  is  scarcely  a  law-book  or  a  work  of  divinity;  it  is  almost  an 
encyclopaedia  in  its  scope,  a  store-house  reproducing  the  know- 
ledge and  the  thought,  both  unconscious  and  speculative,  of 
the  first  few  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

A  good  idea  of  its  heterogeneity  is  afforded  by  the  English  trans- 
lations of  Talmudic  and  other  commentaries  by  P.  1.  Hershon 
(London,  1 880-5).  For  miscellaneous  collections  of  excerpts,  see 
H.  Polano  (in  the  Chandos  Classics) ;  Chenery,  Legends  from  the 
Midrash)  I.  Myers,  Gems  from  the  Talmud \  S.  Rapoport,  Tales 
and  Maxims  from  the  Midrash]  E.  R.  Montague,  Tales  from  the 
Talmud,  A  valuable  general  introduction  to  the  Rabbinical 
literature  (with  numerous  excerpts)  is  given  by  J.  Winter  and 
A.  WUnsche,  Gesch,  d.  Jud.-Hellen,  u,  Talm.  Litteratur  {TrieT,  18^). 
The  literature  has  not  been  fully  explored  for  its  contribution  to 
the  various  branches  of  antiquarian  research.  On  the  animal 
fables,  most  of  them  found  also  in  Indian  and  in  classical  collections, 
see  J.  Jacobs,  Fables  of  Aesop  (London,  1889);  for  myth,  super- 
stition and  folk-lore,  see  D.  Joel,  Aherglauhe  (Breslau,  1881),  and 
M.  Grttnbaum,  Semit,  Sagenkunde  (Leiden,  1893),  Ges.  Aufsdtze 
(Berlin,  1901);  for  mathematics,  see  B.  Zuckermann  (Breslau, 
1878);  for  medicine,  J.  Bergel  (Leipzig,  1885),  &c.  For  these 
subjects,  and  for  law,  zoology,  geography,  &c.  &c.,  see  the  full  and 
classified  bibliographies  in  M.  L.  Rodkinson,  Hist,  of  Talmud  (New 
York,  1903),  vol.  ii.  ch.  viii.,  and  Strack's  Eirileitung,  pp.  164-175. 

Ordinary  estimates  of  the  Talmud  are  often  influenced  by 
the  attitude  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  and  Jewish  legalism, 
and  by  the  preponderating  interest  which  has  been  taken  in 
the  religious-legal  side  of  the  Rabbinical  writings.  The  canoniza- 
tion of  oral  tradition  in  the  Mishnah  brought  the  advantages 
and  the  disadvantages  of  a  legal  religion,  and  controversialists 
have  usually  seen  only  One  side.  The  excessive  legalism  which 
pervades  the  Talmud  was  the  scholarship  of  the  age,  and  the 
Talmud  suffers  to  a  certain  extent  because  accepted  opinions 
and  isolated  views  are  conmiingled.  To  those  who  have  no 
patience  with  the  minutiae  of  legislation,  the  prolix  discussions 
are  as  irksome  as  the  arguments  appear  arbitrary.^  But  the 
Talmudical  discussions  were  often  merely  specialist  and  technical 
— they  were  academical  and  ecclesiastical  debates  which  did 
not  always  touch  every-day  life;  sometimes  they  were  for  the 
purpose  of  reconciling  earlier  conflicting  views,  or  they  even 
seem  to  be  mere. exhibitions  of  dialectic  skill  (cf .,  perhaps,  Mk.  xii. 
18-23).  It  may  be  supposed  that  this  predilection  for  casuistry 
stimtdated  that  spirit  which  impelled  Jewish  sdiolars  of  the 
middle  ages  to  study  or  translate  the  learning  of  the  Greeks.' 
Once  again  it  was — ^from  a  modem  point  of  view — old-fashioned 

^  The  whole  subject  of  Jewish  legalism  should  be  compared  with 
Islam,  where  again  law  and  religion  are  one;  as  regards  the  le^al 
aspect,  see  the  extremely  suggestive  and  instructive  study,  "  The 
Relations  of  Law  and  Relipon,  the  Mosque  el-Azhar,"  by  J.  Bryce, 
Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence  (1901),  ii.  No.  xiii. 

'  Some  of  the  most  influential  of  th^  Greek  works  in  the  middle 
ages  had  passed  through  Syriac,  Arabic  and  Hebrew  translations 
before  they  appeared  in  their  more  familiar  Latin  dress  ! 


scholarship;  yet  one  itoay  now  recognize  that  in  the  development 
of  European  science  and  philosophy  it  played  a  necessary 
part,  and  one  can  nov/  realize  that  again  the  benefit  was  for 
common  humanity  rather  than  for  the  Jews  alone.  It  may 
strike  one  as  characteristically  Jewish  that  extravagant  and 
truly  oriental  encomiums  were  passed  upon  such  legalists  and 
Talmudists  as  Isaac  Alfazi,  Rashi  or  Maimonides;  none  the  less 
the  medieval  Jews  were  able  to  produce  and  appreciate  excellent 
literature  of  the  most  varied  description.  In  any  case,  the 
Talmud  must  be  judged,  like  other  authoritative  religious  litera- 
ture, by  its  place  in  history  and  by  its  survival.  From  age  to 
age  groups  of  laws  were  codified  and  expanded — the  Priestly 
law  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Mishnah,  the  complete  Talmud, 
the  subsequent  codifications  of  Alfazi,  Maimonides,  and  finally 
Joseph  Caro.  Thus,  the  Talmud  occupies  an  intermediate  place 
between  the  older  sources  and  its  later  developments.  At  each 
step  disintegration  was  arrested,  but  jiot  Jewish  genius;  and 
the  domination  of  the  Law  in  Judaism  did  not  as  a  matter  of 
fact  have  the  petrifying  results  which  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. The  explanation  may  be  found  partly  in  the  intense 
feeling  of  solidarity  uniting  the  Deity  with  his  worshippers  and 
his  worshippers  among  themselves.  No  distinction  was  drawn 
between  secular  and  religious  duties,  between  ceremonial,  ethical 
or  spiritual  requirements.  Modem  distinctions  of  moral  and 
ceremonial  being  unknown,  ancient  systems  must  be  judged  in 
the  light  of  those  modes  of  thought  which  could  riot  view  religion 
apart  from  life.  The  Talmud  discusses  and  fonpulates  rules 
upon  points  which  other  religions  leave  to  the  individual;  it 
inculcates  both  ceremonial  and  spiritual  ideas,  and  often  sets 
up  most  lofty  ethical  standards.  The  bonds,  rigorous  and 
strange  as  they  often  appear  to  others,  were  a  sacrament  en- 
shrined in  the  imagination  of  the  lowliest  follower  of  the  Talmud. 
Some  of  the  keenest  legalists  {e.g.  the  Babjdonian  Rab)  are 
famous  for  their  ethical  teaching,  and  for  their  share  in  popular 
exposition;  one  of  the  best  ethical  systems  of  medieval  Judaism 
(by  Bahya  ibn  Pekuda)  is  founded  upon  the  Talmud;  the  last 
exponent  of  Rabbinical  legalism,  Joseph  Caro,  was  at  the  same 
time  a  mystic  and  a  pietist;  and  the  combination  of  the  poetical 
with  the  legal  temperament  is  frequent.  The  Talmud  outlived 
the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  Qaraites  (g.v.)  and  of  the 
Kabbalah  (g.v.),  and  fortunately,  since  these  movements,  impor- 
tant though  they  undoubtedly  were  for  the  evolution  of  thought, 
had  not  within  them  the  power  to  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  community.  Finally,  no  religion  has  been 
without  exhibitions  of  fanaticism  and  excess  on  the  part  of  its 
followers,  and  if  the  Old  Testament  itself  was  the  authority 
for  witch-burning  among  Christians,  it  is  no  longer  profitable 
to  ask  whether  the  Talmud  was  responsible  for  offences  com- 
mitted by  or  alleged  against  those  whose  lives  were  regulated 
by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Judaism  has  never  been  without  its 
heroes,  martyrs  or  saints,  and  the  fact  that  it  still  lives  is 
sufl&cient  to  prove  that  the  mechanical  legalism  of  the  Talmud 
has  not  hindered  the  growth  of  Jewish  religion. 

Apart  from  the  general  interest  of  the  literature  for  history 
and  of  its  contents  for  various  departments  of  research,  the 
exegetical  methods  of  the  Talmud  are  especially  instructive. 
There  were  rules  of  interpretation,  and  they  give  expression  to 
one  dominant  idea:  there  is  an  infinite  potentiality  in  the  words 
of  the  Old  Testament,  none  is  fortuitous  or  meaningless  or 
capable  of  only  a  single  interpretation,  they  were  said  for  all 
time,  "  for -our  sake  also  "  and  "  for  our  learning  "  (cf.  Paul,  in 
Romans  iv.  24,  xv.  4).  This  was  not  conducive  to  critical 
inquiry;  questions  of  the  historical  background  of  the  biblical 
passage  or  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  text  scarcely  found  a 
place.  The  interpretation  itself  is  markedly  subjective;  by 
the  side  of  much  that  is  legitimate  exegesis,  there  is  much  that 
appears  arbittary  in  the  extreme.  The  endeavour  was  made 
to  interpret,  not  necessarily  according  to  the  letter,  but  accord- 
ing to  individual  conceptions  of  the  spirit  and  underlying 
motive.  Thus,  the  same  evidence  could  give  rise  to  widely 
differing  conflicting  interpretations,  which  may  not  be  directly 
deducible  from  or  justified  by  the  Scripture.    Hence  the  value 
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of  the  teaching,  whether  hahikic  or  haggadic,  rests  upon  its 
intrinsic  worth,  and  not  upon  the  exegetical  principles  which 
were  the  tools  common  to  the  age.  Moreover,  it  was  also  con- 
sidered necessary  that  teaching  should  be  authenticated,  as  it 
were,  by  its  association  with  older  authority  whose  standing 
guaranteed  its  genuineness.  For  this  reason  anonymous 
writings  were  attributed  to  famous  names,  and  traditions  were 
judged  (as  in  Islam),  not  so  much  upon  their  merits,  as  by  the 
chain  of  authorities  which  traced  them  back  to  their  sources. 

To  supplement  what  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the 
article  Midkash,  it  may  be  noticed  that  tlie  familiar  penalty  of 
the  "forty  stripes  save  one"  (2  Cor.  xi.  24;  Josephus,  Ani., 
iv.  8,  23)  is  discussed  in  the  Mishnah  (Makkoih,  iv.  5),  and  is 
subsequently  e]q>lained  by  an  extremely  artificial  interpretation 
of  Deut.  zxv.  2-3  (as  though  "  to  the  number  40  "),  But  the 
penalty  is  obviously  older  than,  and  entirely  independent  of,  the 
arbitrary  explanation  by  which  it  is  supported.  Again,  the 
rending  of  dothes  on  the  occasion  of  a  diarge  of  blasphemy 
(Matt.  xxvi.  65)  is  actually  connected  with  Joseph  b.  Qorha  of 
the  ^nd  century  a.d.  (Sanhed,,  vii.  5),  although  elsewhere  this 
halakah  is  anonymous.  Here  the  dOEort  was  made  to  sub- 
stantiate a  practice,  but  the  tradition  was  not  unanimous; 
and  it  often  happens  that  the  Talmud  preserves  different  tradi- 
tions regarding  the  same  teaching,  different  versions  of  it,  or 
it  is  ascribed  to  different  authorities  (see  Jew.  Eney.y  xii.  p.  15, 
col.  2).  The  fact  that  certain  teaching  is  associated  with  a 
name  may  have  no  real  significance  for  its  antiquity,  even  as  a 
law  ascribed  to  the  age  of  Moses — ^the  recognized  law-giver — 
may  prove  to  be  of  much  earlier  or  of  much  later  inception. 
This  feature  naturally  complicates  all  questions  affecting  origin 
and  originality,  and  cannot  be  ignored  in  any  study  of  the 
Talmud  in  its  bearing  upon  the  New  Testament.^  Similar  or 
related  forms  of  interpretation  and  teaching  are  found  in  the 
Talmud,  in  Hellenistic  Judaism,  in  the  New  Testament,  in  early 
Church  Fathers  and  in  Syriac  writers.  As  regards  the  New 
Testament  itself,  the  points  of  similarity  are  many  and  often 
important.  It  has  been  asserted  that  ''  the  writings  of  recent 
Jewish  critics  have  tended  on  the  whole  to  confirm  the  Gospel 
picture  of  external  Jewish  life,  and  where  there  is  discrepancy 
these  critics  tend  to  prove  that  the  blame  lies  not  with  the 
New  Testament  originals,  but  with  their  interpreters."  The 
Talmud  also  makes  "  credible  details  which  many  Christian 
expositors  have  been  rather  inclined  to  dispute.  Most  remark- 
able of  all  has  been  the  cumulative  strength  of  the  arguments 
adduced  by  Jewish  writers  favourable  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  discourses  in  the  Fourth  Gospel .  .  ."  ^  The  points  of 
contact  between  the  phraseology  in  the  Go^>el  of  John  and  the 
early  Midrashim  are  especially  interesting.'  The  popularity  of 
the  parable  as  a  form  of  didactic  teaching  finds  many  examples 
in  the  Rabbinical  writings,  and  some  have  noteworthy  parallels 
in  the  New  testament.^  It  is  known  that  there  were  theological 
ccmtroversies  between  Jews  and  Christians,  and  in  the  Midrash 
Bereskith  Rabbah  {MsDMASSi,  §  5,  5)  is  a  passage  (translated  in 
Jew.  Ency.y  viii.  558)  directed  against  the  Christian  view  which 
found  support  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Gen.  i.  26. 
But  it  is  uncertain  how  far  the  doctrines  of  Judaism  were  influ- 
enced by  Christianity,  and  it  is  even  diluted  whether  the 
Talmud  and  Midrashim  may  be  used  to  estimate  Jewish  thought 

^  There  are  many  details  in  the  Talmud  which  cannot  be  dated; 
if  some  are  obviously  contemporary,  others  find  parallels  in  Ancient 
Babylonia,  for  example  in  the  code  of  Hammurabi.  See  L.  N. 
Dembitz,  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.,  xix.  109-126,  and  the  literature  on 
the  code  (see  Babylonian  Law).  Numerous  miscellaneous  ex- 
amples of  the  intimate  relationship  between  the  Rabbinical  and 
older  oriental  material  will  be  found  in  H.  Pick,  Assyrisches  u. 
Talmudisches  (Berlin,  1903) ;  A.  Teremias,  Bab.  im  N.  Test.  rLeipzig, 
1905),  AlU  Test,  im  Lickte  d.  Alun  Orients  (ib.,  1906) ;  E.  Bischott, 
Bab.  astrales  im  Welthilde  d.  Thalmud  u.  Midrasch  (ib.,  1907)- 

*  I.  Abmhams,  on  "  Rabbinic  Aids  to  Exegesis,"  in  Swete's 
Camb.  Bibl.  Essays  (1909),  p.  181. 

» See  the  essay  of  Schlatter,  Sprache  u.  Heimat  d.  viertenEvan- 
galisten  (1902). 

*  See  P.  Fiebig,  Alt-jud.  Gleichnisse  u.  d.  Gleicknisse  Jesu  (Leipzig, 


1904);  Lauterbach, 
p.96  8eq. 
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Jew.  Ency.,  ix.  512  sqq.;  Oesterley  and  Box, 


of  the  xst  or  2nd  century  a.d.  Much  valuable  work  has  been  done 
by  modem  Jewish  scholars  on  the  "  higher  criticism  "  of  these 
writings,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  range  over  several 
centuries,  but  it  still  remains  difficult  to  date  their  contents. 
Moreover,  in  endeavouring  to  sketch  the  theology  of  early 
Judaism  it  has  been  easy  to  find  in  the  heterogeneous  and  con- 
flicting ideas  a  system  which  agreed  with  preconceived  views, 
and  to  reject  as  late  or  exceptional  whatever  told  against  them. 
In  considering  the  evidence  it  is  a  delicate  task  to  avoid  con- 
fusing its  meaning  for  its  age  with  that  which  has  appeared  the 
only  natural  or  appropriate  one  to  subsequent  interpreters 
(whether  Jewish  or  Christian)  who  have  been  necessarily  influ- 
enced by  their  environment  and  by  contemporary  thought. 
At  all  events,  if  these  writings  have  many  old  elements  and 
may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  background  of  the  New  Testament, 
they  illustrate  not  only  the  excessive  legalism  and  ritualism 
against  which  early  Christianity  contended,  but  also  the  more 
spiritual  and  ethitkl  side  of  Judaism.  Upon  this  latter  phase 
the  pseudepigraphical  and  apocalypdcal  writings  have  shed 
much  unexpected  light  in  linking  the  Old  Testament  with  both 
Christian  and  Rabbinical  theology.  The  various  problems 
which  arise  are  still  under  discussion,  and  are  of  great  importance 
for  the  study  of  Palestinian  thought  at  the  age  of  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  They  touch,  on  the  one  hand,  the  absolute 
originality  of  Christianity  and  its  atdtude  to  Jewish  legalism, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  true  place  of  the  pseudepigrapha  in  Jewish 
thought  and  the  antiquity  of  the  Judaism  which  dominates  the 
Talmud.  They  do  not,  however,  exclude  the  possibility  that 
by  the  side  of  the  scholasticism  of  the  early  Jewish  academical 
circles  was  the  more  popular  thought  which,  forming  a  link 
between  Jews  and  Christians,  ultimately  fell  into  neglect  as 
Judaism  and  Christianity  formulated  their  theologies. 

On  the  close  relation  between  the  thought  of  the  age,  see 
B.  Ritter,  PhUo  u.  d.  Halacha  (Leipzig,  1879);  M.  Grttnwald  in 
Kdnigsberger's  MfmaisbUUter  (Berlin,  1890);  N.  L  Weinstein,  Zur 
Genesis  d.  Agada  (Frankfort-on-Main,  1901);  W.  Bousset,  Rdig. 
d.  Judentums,  pp.  50  sqq.;  R.  Grafllin's  ed.  of  Aphraates  (q.v.) 
(Paris,  1894),  p.  xlix.  seq. ;  S.  Funk  on  the  haggamc  elements  in 
Aphraates  (Vienna,  1891) ;  and  art.  Midrash,  {  4.  In  thb  respect 
the  pseudepigraphic  lit.  is  frequently  of  the  greatest  interest;  thus 
Mark.  iv.  24  finds  a  close  parallel  in  "  the  Testament  of  Zebulun," 
viii.  3  (R.  H.  Charles,  Test,  of  xii.  Patriarchs,  p.  117),  and  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  saying  ascribed  to  Gamaliel  II.  (Shabb. 
516)  and  others.  A  close  parallel  to  Matt.  vii.  3  is  ascribed  to 
R.  Tarpon,  latter  half  of  ist  century  a.d.  {Arak.  166:  "  If  one 
says,  take  the  mote  from  thy  eye,  he  answers,  take  the  beam  from 
thy  eye  ") ;  it  seems  to  have  been  a  popular  saying  (see  Baba 
Bathra,  156).  See  further,  for  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim  in 
relation  to  the  New  Testament  generally,  the  literature  in  Strack, 
pp.  165  sqq. ;  also  A.  WUnsche,  Neue  Beitrdge  s.  ErldiU.  d.  EuangeUen 
(Gattingen,  1878);  C.  H.  Toy,  Judaism  and  ChrisHanity  (London, 
1890;  with  Schechter's  essay  in  his  Studies  [1896],  pp.  283-305); 
H.  Laible,  Jesus  Christus  im  Talmud  (Berlin,  1891) ;  K.  T.  Herford, 
Christianity  in  Talmud  and  Midrash  (London,  1903;  with  W. 
Bacher's  review  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.,  xvii.  171-183);  Bousset, 
o^.  cit. ;  Oesterley  and  Box,  op.  cit.  (with  C.  G.  Montefiore's  review  in 
Jew.  Quart.  Rev.,  1908,  pp.  347-357) ;  I.  Abrahams  in  Swete's  Camb. 
Bibl.  Essays  (1909),  pp.  163-192;  C.  G.  Montefiore,  Synoptic 
Gospels  (1909) ;  H.  L.Strack,  Jesus,  die  Hdretiker  u.  die  Christen  (1910). 

The  Talmud  itself  is  still  the  authoritative  and  practical 
guide  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Jews,  and  is  too  closely  connected 
with  contemporary  and  earlier  Palestinian  history  to  f^^„f^^ 
be  neglected  by  Christians.  With  the  progress  of  critkUm. 
modern  research  the  value  of  this  and  of  the  other  old 
Rabbinical  writings  is  being  re-estimated,  and  criticism  has 
forced  a  modification  of  many  old  views.*  Thus,  an  early  refer- 
ence to  the  tide  of  a  work  does  not  prove  that  it  is  that  which 
is  now  current;  this  applies,  for  example,  to  the  tractate 
•  Eduyydth  (see  Jew.  Ency.,  viii.  611),  and  to  the  Midrash  Siphri, 
which  frequently  differs  from  that  as  known  to  the  Talmud 
(i6.,  xi.  331).     It  has  been  found  that  a  tradition,  however 

» The  "  higher  criticism  "  of  these  writings  affords  many  useful 
hints  and  suggestions  for  that  of  other  composite  works,  e.g.  the 
Old  Testament.  It  may  be  noticed  also  that  the  references  to  the 
Old  Testament  sometimes  represent  a  slightly  divergent  text; 
see  V.  A.  Aptowitzer,  Schriftwort  in  d.  Rabb.  Lit.  (1906) ;  1.  Abrahams, 
Camb.  Bibl.  Essays,  pp.  172  sqq. 
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tenacious  or  drcumstantial,  {s  not  necessarily  genuine,  and  that 
too  in  spite  of  the  chain  of  authorities  by  which  its  antiquity 
or  genuineness  appeared  to  be  confirmed.  Implicit  reliance 
can  no  longer  be  necessarily  placed  upon  the  reputed  authorship 
or  editorship  of  a  work;  yet,  although  many  of  the  views  of 
medieval  Jews  in  this  respect  prove  to  be  erroneous  (e.g.  on  the 
authorship  of  the  Zdhar;  see  Kabbalah),  they  may  sometimes 
preserve  the  recollection  of  a  fact  which  only  needs  restatement 
(e.g.  R.  Jotianan  as  the  editor  of  the  Pal.  Talmud). 

Finally,  the  Talmud  comes  at  the  end  of  a  very  lengthy 
development  of  Palestinian  thought  (see  Palestine:  History). 
It  is  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  the  Old  Testa- 
Mahm.  ment — ^intervening  literature  having  been  lost — the 
essence  of  which  it  makes  its  own.  Forced  by  the 
events  of  history,  this  legacy  of  the  past  was  subjected  to  suc- 
cessive processes  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  successive  genera- 
tions and  of  widely  different  historical  and  social  conditions. 
Legal  compendiums  and  systems  of  philosophy  served  their  age 
and  gave  place  to  later  developments;  and  the  elasticity  of 
interpretation  which  characterizes  it  enabled  it  to  outlive 
Karaites  and  Kabbalists.  It  also  escaped  the  classicism  of  the 
Renaissance  with  its  insistence  upon  the  test — either  fact  or 
fiction.  As  an  oriental  work  among  an  oriental  people  the 
moral  and  spiritual  influence  of  the  Talmud  has  rested  upon  its 
conneadon  with  a  history  which  appealed  to  the  imagination 
and  the  feelings,  upon  its  heterogeneity  of  contents  suitable  for 
all  moods  and  minds,  and  upon  the  unif3mig  and  regulative 
effects  of  its  legalism.  The  relationship  of  Talmudism  to  the 
Old  Testament  has  been  likened  to  that  of  Christian  theology 
to  the  Gospels;  the  comparison,  whether  fitting  or  not,  may  at 
least  enable  one  to  understand  the  varying  attitudes  of  Jewish 
thinkers  to  their  ancient  sources.  With  closer  contact  to  the 
im-oriental  West  and  with  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  modem 
western  scholarship  the  Talmud  has  entered  upon  a  new  period, 
one  which,  though  it  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn  (see  Jews,  §  48),  has  reached  a  more  distinctive 
stage  at  the  present  day.  In  the  weakening  of  that  authority 
which  had  been  ascribed  almost  unanimously  to  the  Talmud, 
and  invariably  to  the  Old  Testament,  a  new  and  greater  strain 
has  been  laid  upon  Judaism  to  reinterpret  its  spirit  once  more 
to  answer  the  diverse  wants  of  its  adherents.  This  is  part  of 
that  larger  and  pressing  psychological  problem  of  adjusting  the 
"  authority  "  ascribed  to  past  writings  to  that  of  the  collective 
human  experience;  it  does  not  confront  Judaism  alone,  and  it 
must  suffice  to  refer  to  the  writings  of  "  Reformed  Judaism  "; 
see,  e.g.  C.  G.  Montefiore,  Liberal  Judaism  (London,  1903); 
Truth  in  Reiigion  (1906);  I.  Abrahams,  Judaism  (1907),  and 
the  essays  of  S.  Schechter. 

Bibliography. — E.  Deutsch's  article  on  the  Talmud  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1867  (reprinted  in  his  Literary  Remains), 
is  noteworthy  for  the  great  interest  it  aroused.  For  other  intro- 
ductions, see  S.  Schiller-Szinessy,  articles  **  Midrash,"  "  Mishnah," 
and  *'  Talmud."  in  Ericy.  Brit.,  9th  ed.;  J.  2.  Lauterbach,  "  Mish- 
nah,"  and  W.  Bacher,  '^Talmud  "  in  the  Jew.  Ency.;  S.  Schechter, 
"Talmud,"  in  Hastings*  Diet.  Bib.,  vol.  v.;  and  also  S.  Funk, 
Entstehung  des  Talntuds  (Leipzig,  1910).  More  comprehensive  are 
the  handbcx>ks  of  M,  Mielziner,  Introd.  to  the  Talmud  (Cincinnati, 
1894),  M.  L.  Rodkinson,  History  of  the  Talmud  (New  York,  1903), 
and  especially  H.  L.  Strack,  Einleitung  in  den  Talmud  (Leipzig, 
1908,  very  concise,  but  replete  with  bibliographical  and  other 
information).  The  works  already  cited  in  this  article  or  in  the 
art.  Midrash,  cover  the  most  important  departments  of  the  Rab- 
binical literature,  and  may  be  supplemented  from  the  critical 
Jewish  journals,  e.g.  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  Revue  dies  Etudes 
Juives  (Paris),  and  especially  the  Monatsschrift  f,  Gesch.  u.  Wissen- 
schaft  des  Juaentums  (Bredau). 

The  writer  desires  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  Mr  Israel 
Abrahams  for  bibliographical  and  other  suggestions.       (S.  A.  C.) 

TALUKDAR  (Hind,  from  taluk,  district,  and  dar,  holding), 
the  name  of  (i)  an  official  in  the  state  of  Hyderabad,  India, 
equivalent  to  magistrate  and  collector,  and  (2)  a  landholder 
with  peculiar  tenures  in  various  parts  of  India,  particularly  in 
Oude  (see  United  Provinces). 

TALUS  (Lat.  for  the  "  ankle-bone  "),  in  architecture,  the  slope 
of  an  embankment  wall,  which  is  thicker  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  top,  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  earth  behind  it. 


TAM»  JMOB  BEN  MEIr  (iioo-*ii7i),  a  grandson  of  Rashi 
(q.v.),  was  the  most  famous  French  glossator  (fosafist)  on  the 
text  of  the  Talmud.  In  1147  he  was  attacked  and  injured  by 
a  disorderly  band  who  had  attached  themselves  to  the  Crusaders. 
He  escaped  to  the  neighbouring  Troyes,  where  about  11 60  was 
held  the  first  of  the  Jewish  Synods,  for  which  the  Rhinelands 
became  celebrated.  At  this  meeting  it  was  laid  down  that 
disputes  between  Jew  and  Jew  were  not  to  be  carried  to  a 
Christian  court,  but  were  to  be  settled  by  fraternal  arbitration. 
New  conditions  of  life  had  arisen  owing  to  the  closer  terms  on 
which  Jews  and  Christians  lived,  and  Jacob  Tam  was  foremost 
in  settling  the  terms  which  were  to  govern  the  relations,  from  the 
Jewish  side.  Many  others  of  his  practical  ordinances  (Tak- 
kanoth),  connected  with  marriage  and  divorce,  trade  and 
proselytism,  as  well  as  with  synagogue  ritual,  had  abiding 
influence,  and  bear  invariably  the  stamp  of  enlightened 
independence  within  the  limits  of  recognized  authoritative 
tradition  and  law.  Of  his  legal  work  the  most  important  was 
.collected  in  his  Sefer  ha-yashar.  He  was  also  a  poet  and 
grammarian. 

See  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica  (index);  M.  Schloessinger  in  Jewish 
Encyclopedia,  vii.  36-39.  (I.  A.) 

TAMAQUAy  a  borough  of  Scliuylkill"  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Tamaqua  (Little  Schuylkill)  river,  about  20  m. 
above  its  junction  with  the  Schuylkill,  about  17  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Pottsville,  and  about  98  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  (1890) 
6054; (1900)  7267,  (625  foreign-bom);  (1910)  9462.  Tamaqua  is 
served  by  the  Central  railroad  of  New  Jersey,  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  railway  and  by  an  electric  line  connecting  with 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pottsville,  and  other  places.  Tamaqua  is  in  a 
rich  anthracite  coal  district,  and  coal-mining  is  its  chief  industry. 
Among  manufactm-es  are  foundry  and  machine-shop  products, 
powder,  stoves,  furniture,  hosiery,  &c.  The  borough  owns  the 
water-works.  The  first  settlement  here  was  made  in  1799  and 
anthracite  coal  was  discovered  in  181 7.  In  1829  Tamaqua 
was  laid  out  and  received  its  present  name,  an  Indian  word 
meaning  "  running  water.  "  It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough 
in  1833.  Between  1869  and  1875  the  Molly  Maguires  were 
active  here. 

TAMARIND.  This  name  is  popularly  applied  to  the  pods  of 
a  leguminous  tree,  which  are  hard  externally,  but  within  filled 
with  an  add  juicy  pulp  containing  sugar  and  various  adds, 
such  as  dtric  and  tartaric,  in  combination  with  potash.  The 
add  pulp  is  used  as  a  laxative  and  a  refrig^ant,  the  pods  bdng 
largely  imported  both  from  the  East  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
tree  is  now  widely  distributed  in  tropical  countries,  but  it  is 
generally  considered  that  its  native  country  is  in  eastern  tropical 
Africa,  from  Abyssinia  southward  to  the  Zambezi.  The  name 
(meaning  in  Arabic  "  Indian  date ")  shows  that  it  entered 
medieval  commerce  from  India,  where  it  is  used,  not  only  for  ^ 
its  pulp,  but  for  its  seeds,  which  are  astringent,  its  leaves,  which' 
furnish  a  yellow  or  a  red  dye,  and  its  timber.  The  tree  (Tama- 
rindus  indica)  attains  a  height  of  70  to  80  ft.,  and  bears  degaht 
pinnate  foliage  and  purplish  or  orange  vdned  flowers  arranged 
in  terminal  racemes.  The  flower-tube  bears  at  its  summit  four 
sepals,  but  only  three  petals  and  three  perfect  stamens,  with 
indications  of  six  others.  The  stamens,  with  the  stalked  ovary, 
are  curved  away  from  the  petals  at  their  base,  but  are  directed 
towards  them  at  their  apices.  The  anthers  and  the  stigmas  are 
thus  brought  into  such  a  position  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
an  insect  attracted  by  the  brilliantly-coloured  petal,  the  inference 
of  course  being  that  insect  visits  are  necessary  for  transference 
of  pollen  and  the  fertilization  of  the  flower. 

TAMARISK.  The  genus  Tamarix  gives  its  name  to  a  small 
group  of  shrubs  or  low  trees  constituting  the  tamarisk  family 
Tamaricaceae.  The  species  of  tamarisk  and  of  the  very  dosely 
allied  genus  Myricaria  grow  in  salt-deserts,  by  the  sea-shore, 
or  in  other  more  or  less  sterile  localities  in  warm,  temperate, 
subtropical,  and  tropical  regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
Tbdr  long  slender  branches  bear  very  numerous  small  appressed 
leaves,  in  which  the  evaporating  surface  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  flowers  are  minute  and  numerous,  in  long  clusters  at  the 
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ends  of  the  branches  or  from  the  trunk.  Each  has  4-5  free 
sepals,  and  as  many  petals  springing  with  the  4-10  stamens 
from  a  fleshy  disk.  Iii  Tamarix  the  stamens  are  free,  while  in 
Myricaria  they  are  united  into  one  parcel.  The  free  ovary  is 
one-celled,  with  basal  placentas,  and  surmounted  by  3-5  styles. 
The  fruit  is  capsular,  and  contains  numerous  seeds,  each  usually 
with  a  long  tuft  of  hairs  at  one  end.  The  great  value  of  these 
shrubs  or  trees  lies  in  their  ability  to  withstand  the  effects  of 
drought  and  a  saline  soil,  in  consequence  of  which  they  grow 
where  little  else  can  flourish.  On  this  account  the  common 
tamarisk,  T.  gallicay  is  planted  on  sea-coasts,  and  affords  shelter 
where  none  other  could  be  provided.  Some  species  produce 
galls,  valued  for  their  tannin,  while  the  astringent  bark  of  others 
has  occasionally  been  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  ashes 
of  the  plant,  when  grown  near  the  sea,  are  said  to  contain  soda. 
For  tamarisk  manna,  see  Manna. 

TAMATAVE  (called  by  the  natives  Tdainctsina),  the  chief 
seaport  of  Madagascar,  situated  nearly  on  the  centre  of  the 
eastern  coast  in  18®  10'  S.,  49®  32'  E.  It  owes  its  importance  to 
the  existence  of  a  coral  reef,  which  forms  a  spacious  and  fairly 
commodious  harbour,  entered  by  two  openings.  The  town  is 
built  on  a  sandy  peninsula  which  projects  at  right  angles  from 
the  general  coast-line.  On  this  are  crowded  together  a  con- 
siderable number  of  houses,  with  good  shops  and  merchants' 
offices  in  the  main  thoroughfares.  Tamatave  is  the  scat  of 
several  foreign  consuls,  as  well  as  of  nmnerous  French  officials, 
and  is  the  chief  port  for  the  capital  and  the  interior.  Imports 
consist  principally  of  piece-goods,  farinaceous  foods,  and  iron  and 
steel  goods,  and  exports  of  gold  dust,  raffia,  hides,  caoutchouc 
and  live  animals.  Communication  with  Europe  is  maintained 
by  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  and  the  Havraise 
companies,  and  also  with  Mauritius,  and  from  thence  to 
Ceylon,  by  the  British  Union-Castle  line.  Of  the  whole  foreign 
trade  of  Madagascar,  46  per  cent,  is  through  Tamatave.  Owing 
to  the  character  of  the  soil  aind  the  formerly  crowded  native 
population,  the  town  has  often  been  attacked  by  epidemics: 
the  plague  broke  out  in  1898,  and  again  in  1900;  but  since  the 
draining  of  the  neighbouring  marshes,  there  has  been  improve- 
ment. Since  1895  the  native  population  has  been  removed 
from  the  town  and  settled  in  a  new  village  to  the  north-west. 
A  telegraph,  180  miles  in  length,  connects  Tamatave  with  the 
capital.  There  is  also  a  service,  partly  by  railway  and  partly 
by  steamer,  along  the  coast  lagoons,  connecting  the  port  with 
^tan^narhro.    Pop.  about  4600. 

TAMAULIPAS,  a  northern  Gulf-coast  state  of  Mexico, 
bounded  N.  by  Texas,  U.S.A.,  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  S.E. 
by  Vera  Cruz,  S.  by  San  Luis  Potosi,  W.  by  Nuevo  Leon,  and 
N.W.  by  Coahuila.  Area  32,128  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1900)  218,948. 
The  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  state  are  mountainous, 
but  there  are  extensive  fertile  plains  in  the  N.  sloping  gently 
N.E.  toward  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  coastal  zone  is  sandy, 
much  broken  by  lagoons  and  uninhabited.  Except  in  the  N. 
this  coastal  zone  is  only  5  to  7  m.  wide,  but  the  foothills  region 
back  of  this  is  usually  well  wooded  and  fertile,  and  the  low 
alluvial  river  valleys  penetrate  deeply  into  the  sierras.  There 
are  four  navigable  rivers  in  the  state— -the  Rib  Grande  del  Norte, 
or  Rio  Bravo,  which  forms  the  boundary  line  with  the  United 
States,  the  Conchas  or  Presas,  the  Soto  da  Marina,  and  the 
Tamesi.  The  Panuco  forms  the  southern  boundary  for  a  short 
distance.  A  peoiliar  feature  of  the  hydrography  of  Tamaulipas 
is  the  series  of  coastal  lagoons  formed  by  the  building  of  new 
beaches  across  the  indentations  of  the  coast.  The  largest  of 
these  is  the  Laguna  de  la  Madre,  125  m.  long,  which  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Conchas,  and  is  separated  in  places  from  the 
Gulf  by  only  a  narrow  ridge  of  sand  dunes.  The  climate  is 
hot,  humid  and  malarial  on  the  coast,  but  is  pleasant  on  the 
more  elevated  lands  of  the  interior.  On  the  plains  bordering 
the  Rio  Grande  frosts  are  frequent.  The  rainfall  is  abundant, 
especially  on  the  mountain  slopes  of  the  south.  The  principal 
industry  is  agriculture.  Sugar,  cereals,  tobacco,  cotton  and  coffee 
are  produced,  and  probably  fruit  may  be  raised  successfully. 
Sto{^-raising  receives  some  attention   and  hides   and   cattle 


are  exported.  The  preparation  of  ixtle  fibre  for  export  is  be- 
coming an  important  industry.  Copper  is  mined  and  extensive 
deposits  of  petroleum  and  asphalt  are  being  exploited.  Railway 
communication  is  provided  by  the  Mexican  National  which 
crosses  the  northern  end  of  the  state,  the  Belgian  line  from 
Monterrey  to  Tampico,  and  a  branch  of  the  Mexican  Central 
from  San  Luis  Potosi  to  Tampico. 

The  capital  of  Tamaulipas  is  Ciudad  Victoria  (pop.  in  1900, 
10,086),  a  small  sierra  town  on  the  Monterrey  and  Tampico  railway 
about  120  m.  from  Tampico.  Its  public  buildings  are  good 
and  it  has  the  improvements  of  a  modem  town.  It  has  a  fine 
climate,  a  good  trade,  and  is  a  summer  resort  for  residents  of  the 
coast.  The  city  is  near  the  Rio  Santander,  and  was  once  called 
Nuevo  Santander.  Among  other  towns  in  the  state  may  be  men- 
tioned: Matamoros  (g.r.),  on  the  Rio  Grande;  Tampico  (j.v.),  on 
the  Panuco,  the  principal  port  of  the  state;  Tula  (6935  in  looo); 
Jaumave  (about  10,000  in  1900,  chiefly  Indians),  38  m.  S.W.  of 
Ciudad  Victoria,  in  the  heart  of  a  prominent  ixtle-producing  region ; 
Mier  (7114  in  1895),  on  the  Rio  Grande,  95  m.  E.N.E.  of  Monterrey; 
San  Carlos  (6871  in  1895),  57  m.  N.E.  of  the  capital;  Camargo 
(6815  in  1895),  on  the  San  Juan  near  the  Rio  Granae,  once  the  old 
Spanish  mission  of  San  Augustin  Laredo;  and  Reynosa  (6137  in 
i895)»  54  m»  W.N.W.  of  Matamoros. 

TAMAYO  Y  BAUS,  MANUBL  (1829-1898),  Spanish  dramatist, 
was  bom  at  Madrid  on  the  isth  of  September  1829.  He  came 
of  a  family  connected  with  the  theatre,  his  mother  being  the 
eminent  actress  Joaquina  Baus.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
she  appeared  as  Genevieve  de  Brabant  in  an  arrangement  from 
the  French  made  by  Tamayo  when  he  was  in  his  twelfth  year. 
Through  the  influence  of  his  unde,  Antonio  Gil  y  Z&rate,  minister 
of  education,  Tamayo's  independence  was  secured  by  his  nomina- 
tion to  a  post  in  a  government  office.  The  earliest  of  his  printed 
pieces,  Juana  de  Arco  (1847),  is  an  arrangement  from  Schiller, 
and  Una  AvetUura  de  Richelieu^  which  the  author  has  not  cared 
to  presetve,  is  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  Alexandre  Duval. 
The  general  idea  of  his  Angela  (1852)  was  derived  from  Schiller's 
Kabale  und  Liehe^  but  the  atmosphere  is  Spanish,  the  situations 
are  original,  and  the  phrasing  is  Tamayo's  own.  His  first  great 
success  was  Virginia  (1853),  *  dramatic  essay  in  Alfieri's  manner, 
remarkable  for  its  ingenuity  and  noble  diction.  In  1854  Tamayo 
was  expelled  from  his  post  by  the  new  Liberal  government,  but 
was  restored  before  long  by  C&ndido  Nocedal,  a  minister  who 
had  been  struck  by  the  young  man's  talent.  He  collaborated 
with  Aureliano  Femdndea-Guerra  y  Orbe  in  writing  La  Rica^ 
henibra  (1854),  a  historical  drama  which  recalls  the  vigour  of 
Lope  de  Vega.  La  Locura  de  Amor  (1855),  in  which  Juana 
la  loca,  the  passionate,  love-sick  daughter  of  Isabel  the  Catholic, 
figures  as  the  chief  personage,  established  Taroayo's  reputation 
as  Spain's  leading  playwright.  Hija  y  Madre  (1855)  is  a  failure, 
and  La  Sola  de  Nieve  (1856)  is  notable  solely  for  its  excellent 
workmanship.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Tamayo's  straitened 
means  forced  him  to  put  original  work  aside  and  to  adapt  pieces 
from  the  French.  Examples  of  this  sort  are  fairly  numerous. 
Lo  Positivo  (1862),  imitated  from  Adrien-Augustin-L6on  Laya's 
Due  Job,  is  well-nigh  forgotten,  though  the  Spanish  version  is  a 
dexterous  piece  of  stagecraft  and  contains  some  elements  of 
original  value.  Del  dicho  al  hecko  (1864)  is  from  La  Pierre  de 
louche  of  Jules  Sandeau  and  fimile  Augier,  and  a  pleasing  proverb, 
Mds  vale  Maiia  que  Puerta  (1866)  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
Mme  Caroline  Berton's  DiplofnaHe  du  Mhtage,  The  revolution 
of  1868,  which  cost  Tamayo  his  post  at  the  San  Isidro  Library, 
is  indirectly  responsible  for  No  hay  mal  que  por  bien  no  venga 
(1868),  a  clever  arrangement  of  Le  Pen  au  Couventy  by  Henri 
Murger's  friend,  Th6odore  Barri^re.  During  these  seven  years 
Tamayo  produced  only  one  original  piece,  Lances  de  Honor 
(1863),  which  turned  upon  the  immorality  of  duelling,  and  led 
to  a  warm  discussion  among  the  public.  Written  in  prose,  the 
piece  is  inspired  by  a  breath  of  medieval  piety  which  had  not 
been  felt  in  the  Spanish  theatre  since  the  17th  century.  This 
renascence  of  an  old-world  motive  has  induced  many  critics 
to  consider  Lances  de  Honor  as  Tamayo's  best  work,  but  that 
distinction  should  be  accorded  rather  to  Un  Drama  nuevo  (1867), 
a  play  in  which  the  author  has  ventured  to  place  Shakespeare 
and  Yorick  upon  the  scene.    Los  H ombres  de  bien  (1870)  was 
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Tamayo's  final  contribution  to  the  Spanish  stage.  His  last 
years  were  spent  in  recasting  his  Virginia^  and  the  result  of  his 
efforts  may  be  read  in  the  posthumous  edition  of  his  Obras 
(Madrid,  1898-99).  In  1858  Tamayo  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Spanish  Academy,  to  which  he  afterwards  became  permanent 
secretary;  and  in  1884  the  Conservative  minister,  Alejandro 
Pidal  y  Mon,  appointed  him  director  of  the  National  Library. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  June  1898.  (J.  F.-K.) 

TAMBOUR  (Fr.  for  "  drum  "  ),  the  term  in  architecture  given 
to  the  inverted  bell  of  a  Corinthian  capital  round  which  were 
carved  the  acanthus  leaves  decorating  it:  applied  also  to  the 
wall  of  a  circular  structure,  whether  on  the  ground  or  raised 
aloft  on  pendentives  and  carrying  a  dome;  and  to  the  drum  of 
a  column  which  is  built  in  several  courses. 

TAMBOURINE  (Fr.  tambour  de  Basque;  Ger.  haskische 
Trommely  Tambourin,  or  Schellen-tramtnel),  a  popular  instrument 
of  percussion  of  indefinite  musical  pitch,  used  for  marking  the 
rhythm  in  dance  or  bacchanalian  music.  The  tambourine  con- 
sists of  a  fiat  wooden  or  metal  ring,  over  one  end  of  which  is 
stretched  a  parchment  or  vellum  head;  in  the  circumference 
of  the  ring  are  fixed  nine  or  ten  metal  disks  or  smaU  bells  which 
jingle  as  the  tambourine  is  struck  by  the  hand,  or  merely  waved 
through  the  air.  A  tremolo  effect  is  obtained  by  stroking  the 
head  with  the  finger-tips.  In  a  14th-century  MS.  (Brit.  Mus. 
Sloane  3983,  foL  13)  a  tambourine  of  modern  appearance  with 
a  snare  bears  the  inscription  "  Tympanum."  The  tambourine 
is  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  was  known  at  different  times 
under  the  names  of  Htnbrel  or  tabreiy  tympanan  or  tympanum^ 
and  symphania.  (K.  S.) 

TAMBOV9  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile  governments 
of  central  Russia,  extending  from  N.  to  S.  between  the  basins 
of  the  Oka  and  the  Don,  and  having  the  governments  of  Vladimir 
and  Nizhniy-Novgorod  on  the  N.,  Penza  and  Saratov  on  the  £., 
Voronezh  on  the  S.,  and  Orel,  Tula  and  Ryazan  on  the  W.  It 
has  an  area  of  25,703  sq.  m.,  and  consists  of  an  undulating  plain 
intersected  by  deep  ravines  and  broad  valleys,  ranging  450 
to  800  ft.  above  sea-level.  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  deposits, 
thickly  covered  with  boulder-clay  and  loess,  are  widely  spread 
over  its  surface,  concealing  the  underlying  Devonian  and  Car- 
boniferous strata.  These  last  crop  out  in  the  deeper  ravines, 
and  seams  of  coal  have  been  noticed  at  several  places.  Iron 
ore  (in  the  north-west),  limestone,  clay  and  gypsum  are  obtained, 
and  traces  of  petroleum  have  been  discovered.  The  mineral 
waters  of  Lipetsk,  similar  to  those  of  Franzensbad  in  their 
alkaline  elements,  and  chalybeate  like  those  of  Pyrmont  and 
Spa,  are  weU  known  in  Russia.  The  Oka  touches  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  government,  but  its  tributaries,  the  Moksha  and 
the  Tsna,  are  important  channeb  of  traffic.  The  Don  also 
merely  touches  Tambov,  and  of  its  affluents  none  except  the 
Voronezh  and  the  Khoper  and  the  Vorona,  a  tributary  of  the 
Khoper,  are  at  all  navigable.  As  a  whole,  it  is  only  in  the  north 
that  Tambov  is  well  drained;  in  the  south,  which  is  exposed 
to  the  dry  south-east  winds,  the  want  of  moisture  is  much  felt, 
especially  in  the  district  of  Borisoglyebsk.  The  climate  is 
continental,  and,  although  the  average  temperature  at  Tam- 
bov is  42**  F.,  the  winter  is  comparatively  cold  (January,  13°; 
July,  68**).  The  rivers  remain  frozen  for  four  months  and  a 
half.  Forests  occupy  about  7  J  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  and 
occur  chiefly  in  the  west;  in  the  south-east  wood  is  scarce,  and 
straw  is  used  for  fuel.  The  soil  is  fertile  throughout;  in  the 
north  it  is  clayey  and  sometimes  sandy,  but  the  rest  of  the 
government  is  covered  with  a  sheet,  2  to  3  feet  thick,  of  black 
earth,  of  such  richness  that  in  Borisoglyebsk  cornfields  which 
have  not  been  manured  for  eighty  years  still  yield  good  crops. 

The  estimated  population  in  1906  was  3,205,200.  The 
government  is  divided  into  twelve  districts,  the  chief  towns  of 
which  are  Tambov,  Borisoglyebsk,  Yelatma,  Kirsanov,  Kozlov, 
Lebedyan,  Lipetsk,  Morshansk,  Shatsk,  Spask,  Temnikov  and 
l/sman.  The  inhabitants  are  Great  Russians  in  the  centre,  but 
there  is  a  notable  admixture  of  Mordvinians  and  Meshcheryaks 
in  the  west  and  north-west,  as  also  of  Tatars.  The  Mordvinians 
are  rapidly  becoming  Russified.   Nonconformity  has  a  relatively 


strong  hold  in  the  government.  Notwithstanding  a  high  birth- 
rate (45  in  the  thousand),  the  annual  increase  of  population  is 
but  slow  (0-5  per  cent,  annually).  The  prevailing  occupation 
is  agriculture,  modem  machinery  being  used  on  the  steppe 
farms.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  area  is  arable,  and  of  this 
proportion  53  per  cent,  belongs  to  the  peasant  communities, 
36  per  cent,  to  private  individuals,  and  11  per  cent,  to  the  crown. 
The  principal  crops  are  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  potatoes. 
Grain  is  exported  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  south, 
although  the  yield  is  deficient  in  the  north.  Hemp  and  linseed 
are  also  cultivated,  and  the  production  of  tobacco  is  yearly 
increasing.  Beetroot  is  extensively  grown  for  sugar.  live- 
stock breeding,  though  less  extensively  carried  on  than  formerly, 
is  still  important.  Excellent  breeds  of  horses  are  met  with, 
not  only  on  the  larger  estates,  but  also  in  the  hands  of  the 
wealthier  peasants,  those  of  the  Bityug  river  being  most  esteemed. 
Manufacturers  are  represented  chiefly  by  distilleries,  tallow- 
melting  works,  sugar  factories,  flour-mills  and  wooUen-cloth 
mills.  Commerce  is  brisk,  owing  to  the  large  grain  export — 
Kozlov,  Morshansk,  Tambov  and  Borisoglyebsk  being  the  chief 
centres  for  this  traffic,  and  Lebedyan  for  the  trade  in  horses  and 
cattle.  This  government  is  backward  educationally.  A  distinc- 
tive feature  is  its  large  villages  of  crown  peasants. 

The  region  now  included  in  the  north  of  the  government  was 
settled  by  Russians  during  the  earliest  centuries  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Moscow,  but  until  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the 
fertile  tracts  in  the  south  remained  too  insecure  for  settlers. 
In  the  following  century  a  few  inmiigrants  began  to  come  in 
from  the  steppe,  and  landowners  who  had  received  large  grants 
of  land  from  the  tsars  began  to  bring  their  seris  from  central 
Russia.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

TAMBOV,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name,  300  m.  by  rail  S.E.  from  Moscow,  on  the  Tsna 
river,  and  on  the  railway  to  Saratov.  Pop.  (1884)  34,000; 
(1900)  49,208.  The  town  is  almost  entirely  built  of  wood, 
with  broad  unpaved  streets,  lined  with  low  houses  surrounded 
by  gardens;  but  it  is  an  archiepiscopal  see  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church.  Woollens,  tobacco,  oH  and  various  other  com* 
modities  are  manufactured.  The  trade  in  grain,  and  in  cattle 
purchased  in  the  south  and  sent  to  Moscow,  is  far  less  important 
than  that  of  Morshansk  and  Kozlov. 

TAMBURELLO  (called  in  Piedmont  Tabasso),  a  court  game 
popular  in  Italy,  particularly  in  the  northern  provinces.  It  is 
a  modification  of  the  ancient  game  of  Pallone  (^.v.),  bearing  the 
same  general  relation  to  it  as  Squash  does  to  Racquets.  A  full- 
sized  Tamburello  Court,  which  need  not  be  as  true  and  even  as 
that  for  Pallone,  is  90  to  100  yards  long  and  half  as  wide,  divided 
laterally  throu^  the  middle  by  a  line  (cardina)  into  two  equal 
spaces,  the  baUuta  and  the  rimessa.  Three  players  regularly 
form  a  side,  each  carrying  in  one  hand  an  implement  called 
tamburello y  resembling  a  tambourine  (whence  the  name),  which 
is  a  round  frame  of  wood  upon  which  is  tightly  stretched  a  cover 
of  horse*hide.  A  rubber  ball  about  the  size  of  a  lawn-tennis 
ball  is  used.  One  of  the  players  opens  the  service  (battuta), 
which  is  made  from  a  small  square  called  the  trampolino,  situated 
at  one  comer  of  the  battuta  but  outside  the  court.  The  service 
must  be  over  the  middle  line.  The  ball  must  then  be  hit  from 
side  to  side  over  the  line,  the  side  failing  to  return  it  or  sending 
it  out  of  court  losing  a  point.  The  game  is  scored  like  lawn* 
tennis,  four  points  constituting  a  game,  counting  15+15+ 10+ 10. 
Tamburello,  a  less  expensive  game  than  Pallone,  is  popular 
with  the  lower  classes,  who  use  it  as  a  medium  for  betting. 

TAMILS.  The  word  Tamil  (properly  TamiQ  has  been  iden- 
tified with  Draviija,  the  Sanskrit  generic  appellation  for  the 
south  Indian  peoples  and  their  languages;  and  the  various  stages 
through  which  the  word  has  passed — Drami(^,  Dramila,  Damila 
— have  been  finally  discuss©!  by  Bishop  Caldwell  in  his  Com- 
parative Grammar  of  the  Dramdian  Languages  (2d  ed.,  1875, 
p.'  10  seq.).  The  identification  was  first  suggested  by  Dr  Graul 
(Reise  nachOstindietiy  vol,  iii.,  1854,  p.  349),  and  then  adverted 
to  by  Dr  G.  U.  Pope  {Tamil  Handbooky  1859,  Introduction) 
and  Dr  Gundert  (Malaydima  Dictionary,  1872,  s,v,).    Dr  Pope, 
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however,  befieved  Tamil  to  be  a  cx>miptioD  of  tenmoli,  southern 
speech,  in  contradistinction  to  va^gu^  the  northern,  i.e.,  Telugu 
language.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Kafir,  Turkish,  Tagala  and 
other  t3rpical  languages,  the  term  Tamulic  or  Tamulian  has 
occasionally  been  employed  as  the  designation  of  the  whole 
class  of  Dravidian  peoples  and  languages,  of  which  it  is  only 
the  most  prominent  member.  The  present  article  deals  with 
Tamil  in  its  restricted  sense  only.  The  Tamils  proper  are  smaller 
and  of  weaker  build  than  Europeans,  though  graceful  in  shape. 
Their  physical  appearance  is  described  as  follows  ^-•a  pointed 
and  frequently  hooked  pyramidal  nose,  with  conspicuous  nares, 
more  long  than  round;  a  maiked  sinkhig  in  of  the  orbital  line, 
producing  a  strongly  defined  orbital  ridge;  hair  and  eyes  black; 
the  latter,  varying  from  small  to  middle-sized,  have  a  peculiar 
sparkle  and  a  look  of  calculation;  mouth  large,  lips  thick, 
lower  Jaw  not  heavy;  forehead  well-formed,  but  receding, 
inclining  to  flattish,  and  seldom  high;  beard  considerable,  and 
often  strong;  colour  of  skin  very  dark,  frequently  approaching 
to  black  {Manual  of  the  AdministraUon  of  the.  Madras  Presidency , 
Madras,  1885,  vol.  i.,  Introd.,  p.  36;  see  also  Caldwell,  Com- 
parative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages^  187.5,  PPv  55^79)- 
The  Tamils  have  numy  good .  qualities — frugality,  patience, 
endurance,  politeness — and  they  are  credited  with  astounding 
memories;  their  worst  vices  are  said  to  be  lying  and  lascivious- 
ness.  Of  all  the  South-Indian  tribes  Ihey  are  the  least  sedentary 
and  the  most  enterprising.  Wherever  money  is  to  be  earned, 
there  will  Tamils  be  found,  either  as  merchants  or  in  the  lower 
capacity  of  domestic  servants  and  labourers.  The  tea  and  coffee 
districts  of  Ceylon  are  peopled  by  about  950,000;  Tamils  serve 
as  coolies  in  the  Mauritius  and  the  West  Indies;  in  Burma,  the 
StraitSi  and  Siam  the  so-called  EJings  axe  all  Tamils  (Graul, 
Reisenach  Ostindien,  Leipzig,  1855,  vol.  iv.  pp.  113-212). 

Language.—^The  area  over  which  Tamil  is  spoken  extends 
from  a  few  miles  north  of  the  dty  of  Madras  to  the  extreme 
south  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  throughout  the  cotmtry 
below  the  Eastern  Ghats,  from  PuHcat  to  Cape  Comorin,  and 
from  the  Ghats  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  including  also  the  southern 
portion  of  Travancore  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ghats  and  the 
northern  part  of  Ceylon.  According  to  the  census  of  1901,  the 
total  number  of  Tamil^speaking  people  in  all  India  was  16,525,500. 
To  these  should  be  added  about  160,000  in  the  French  posses- 
sions.  But  as  of  all  the  Dravidian  languages  the  Tamil  shows 
the  greatest  tendency  to  spread,  its  area  becomes  ever  larger, 
encroaching  on  that  of  the  contiguous  languages.  Tamil  is  a 
sister  of  MalayftiJam,  Telugu,  Kanarese,  Tulu;  and^  as  it  is  the 
oldest,  richest,  and  most  highly  orgaQized  of  the  Dravidian 
languages,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  typical  of  the  family  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  one  nearest  akin  to  it  is  Malay^lam, 
which  originally  appears  to  have  been  simply  a  dialect  of  Tamil, 
but  differs  from  it  now  both  in  pronunciation  and  in  idiom,  in 
the  retention  of  old  Tamil  forms  obsolete  in  the  modem  language, 
and  in  having  discarded  all  personal  terminations  in  the  verb, 
the  person  being  always  indicated  by  the  pronoun  (F.  W.  Ellis, 
Dissertation  on  the  Malaydfam  Language,  p.  2;  Gundert,  Malay- 
dfma  Diaianary,  Introd.;  Caldwell,  Comparative  Gr.,  Introd., 
p.  23;  Bumell,  Specimens  of  SotOh Indian  DialectSyNo,  2,  p.  13). 
Also,  the  proportion  of  Sanskrit  words  in  Malay^m  is  greater, 
while  in  Tamil  it  is  less,  than  in  any  other  Dravidian  tongue. 
This  divergence  between  the  two  laixguages  cannot  be  traced 
farther  back  than  about  the  loth  century;  for,  as  it  appears 
from  the  Cochin  and  Travancore  inscripdons,  previous  to  that 
period  both  languages  were  still  substantially  identical;  whereas 
in  the  Rdmachariiam,  the  oldest  poem  in  Malay^Jam,  tomposed 
probably  in  the  13th  century,  at  any  rate  long  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Portuguese  and  the  introduction  of  the  modem  character, 
we  see  that  language  already  formed.  The  modem  Tamil 
characters  originated  "  in  a  Brahmanical  adaptation  of  the  old 
Grantha  letters  corresponding  to  the  so-called  Vatteluttu,*'  or 
round-hand,  an  alphabet  once  in  vogue  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Pa^cjyan  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the  South  Malabar  and 
Coimbatore  districts,  and  still  sparsely  used  for  drawing  up  con- 
veyances and  other  legal  instruments  (F.  W.  Ellis,  Dissertation^ 


p.  3).  It  is  also  used  by  the  Moplahs  in  Tellicheriry.  The 
origin  of  the  Vatt^uttu  itself  is  still  a  controverted  question. 
Dr  Bumell,  the  greatest  authority  on  the  subject,  stated  bis 
reasons  for  tracing  that  character  through  the  Piddavi  to  a 
Semitic  source  {Elements  of  South  Indian  Palaeography,  2nd  ed., 
1878,  pp.  47-52,  and  plates  xvii.  and  xxxii.).  In  the  8th  century 
the  Vatteluttu  existed  side  by  side  and  together  with  the  Grantha, 
an  ancient  alphabet  still  used  throughout  the  Tamil  country^ 
in  writing  Sanskrit,  During  the  four  or  five  centuries  after  the 
conquest  of  Madtira  by  the  Cholas  in  the  nth  it  was  gradually 
superseded  in  the  Tamil  coimtry  by  the  modem  Tamil,  while  in 
Malabar  it  continued  in  general  use  down  to  the  end  of  the  lytk 
century.  But  the  earliest  works  of  Tamil  literature,  such  as 
the  Tolkdppiyam  and  the  Kuzafy  were  still  written  in  it.  The 
modem  Tamil  characters,  which  have  but  little  changed  for  the 
last  500  years,  differ  from  all  the  other  modem  Dravidian 
alphabets  both  in  shape  and  in  their  phonetic  value.  Their 
angular  form  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  widespread  practice  of 
writing  with  the  style  resting  on  the  end  of  the  left  thumb-nail^ 
while  the  other  alphabets  are  written  with  the  style  rosting  on 
the  left  side  of  the  thumb. 

The  Tamil  alphabet  is  sufficiently  well  adapted  for  the  expression 
of  the  twelve  vow^sof  the  language  (a,  4,  «\  I,  «,  4,  e,  t,  o,  6,  e*.  om), 
— ^the  occasional  sounds  of  o  and  «,  both  short  and  kmg,  being 
covered  by  the  signs  for  «,  i,  i^  i;  but  it  is  utterly  inadequate 
for  the  proper  expression  of  the  consonants,  inasmuch  as  the  one 
character  k  has  to  do  duty  also  for  kh^  g,  gh,  and  similariy  each 
of  the  other  surd  consonants  ch,  U  t,  p  remsents  also  the  remaining 
three  letters  of  its  respective  class.  The  letter  k  has,  besides, 
occasionally  the  sound  of  A,  and  ch  that  of  5.  Each  of  the  five 
consonants  4,  ck^  ^  i,  p  has  its  own  nasal.  In  addition  to  the 
four  semivowels,  the  Tamil  possesses  a  cerebral  r  and  /,  and  has, 
in  common  with  the  Malay&]am,  retained  a  liquid  |,  once  peculiar 
to  all  the  Dravidian  languages,  the  sound  of  which  is  so  difficult 
to  fix  graphically,  and  varies  so  much  in  different  districts^ 
that  it  has  been  rendered  in  a  dozen  different  ways  {Manual 
of  the  Administration  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  vol.  it.  pp.  20  seq.). 
Fr.  Mailer  is  probably  correct  in  approximatinp:  it  to  that  of  the 
Bohemian  h  There ^  is,  lastly,  a  peculiar  n,  differing  in  function 
but  not  in  pronunciation  from  the  dental  n*  The  tnree  sibilants 
and  k  of  Sanskrit  have  no  place  in  the  Tamil  alphabet;  but  ch 
ohen  does  duty  as  a  sibilant  in  writing  foreign  words,  and  the 
four  corresponding  letters  as  well  as  j  Simd. hsh  of  the  Grantha 
alphabet  are  now  frequently  called  to  aid.  It  is  obvious  that 
many  of  the  Sanskrit  words  imported  into  Tamil  at  various  periods 
(Caldwell,  loc,  dt,,  Introd.,  pp.  86  seq.)  have,  in  consequence  of  the 
incongruity  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Tamil  notation  of  their  vesfsective 
phonetic  systems,  assumed  disguises  under  which  tiie  original  is 
scarcely  recbgnizable :  examples  are  ulagu  (loka),  uruvam  (Hlpa>, 
arukken  (arlia),  a^putam  (adbhutam),  natchaUiram  (nakshatram), 
irudi  (rishi),  tfyrktun  (dtrgha),  arasen  (rftjao).  Besides  the  Sanskrit 
ingredients,  which  appear  but  sparsely  in  the  okl  poetry,  Tamil 
has  borrowed  from  Hindustani,  Arabic,  and  Persian  a  large  number 
of  revenue,^  political,  and  judicial  terms,  and  more  recently  a  good 
many  English  words  have  crept  in,  such  as  Hrat^,  treaty,  potior ^ 
butler,  Ak^,  act,  kul%,  club,  kaoamar,  governor,  pinnalk6du,  peiial 
code,  sikku,  sick,  mejastirattu,  ma^strate.  But,  as  compared  with 
its  literary  sister  languas^es,  it  has  preserved  its  Uravidian  character 
singularly  free  from  foreign  influence.  Of  Tamil  words  which  have 
found  a  permanent  home  in  English  may  be  mentioned  currv, 
{kat:i),  mulligatawny  (milagu,  pepper,  and  taptttr^  cool  water}, 
cheroot  {suruttu),  pariah  {pateiyan). 

The  laws  of  euphony  (avoiding  of  hiatus,  softening  of  initial 
consonants,  contact  of  final  with  initial  consonants)  aro  far  more 
complicated  in  Tamil  than  in  Sanskrit.  But,  while  they  were 
rigidly  adhered  to  in  the  old  poetical  language  (Sen-Tan^L  or 
"Perfect**  Tamil),  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  n^lect  tihem 
in  the  language  of  the  present  day  (Ko(jlun-Tamil).  It  is  true  the 
Tamil  rules  totally  differ  from  the  prevailing  Sanskrit;  still  the 
probability  is  in  favour  of  a  Sanskrit  influence^  inasmuch  as  they 
appear  to  follow  Sanskrit  models.  Thus,  irut  nikkindn  becomes 
iruttikkindn;  pon  pdUiram,  p>or.pdttiram;  vUtiil  kavdht,  vuUix 
kandH;  vdlsirumei,  vdtsirumei;  palan  tanddn,  palanzdndan. 
Nouns  are  divided  into  high-caste  or  personal  and  low-caste  or 
impersonal, — the  former  comprising  words  for  rational  bongs,  the 
latter  all  the  rest.  Only  in  high-caste  nouns  a  distinction  between 
masculine  and  feminine  is  observed  in  the  singular;  both  have  a 
common  plural,  which  is  indicated  by  change  of  a  final  n  (feminine 
D  into  r;  but  the  neuter  plural  termination  kaf  {gaf)  may  be  supjer- 
added  in  every  case.  Certain  nouns  change  their  base  termination 
before  receiving  the  case  affixes,  the  latter  being  the  same  both  for 
singular  and  plural.  They  are  for  the  ace.  «,  instr.  dl,  social  64u 
{ofu,  u<fan),  dat.  ku,  loc.  il  {i^attUy  in),  abl.  Uirundu  (ininru),  gen. 
udeiya  (adu).    There  is,  besides,  a  general  oblique  affix  in,  which 
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is  not  only  frequently  used  for  the  genitive,  but  may  be  inserted 
before  any  of  the  above  affixes,  to  some  of  which  the  emphatic 
particle  i  may  also  be  superadded.  In  the  old  poetry  there  is  a 
still  greater  variety  of  affixes,  while  there  is  an  option  of  dispensing 
with  alL  Adjectives,  when  attributive,  precede  the  noun  and  are 
unchangeable;  when  predicative  they  follow  it  and  receive  verbal 
affixes.  The  pronouns  of  the  ist  person  are  sing,  ndn  (ydn\  in- 
flexional base  en,  plural  ndm  (ydnt),  infl.  nam,  including,  ndngal, 
infl.  €ngal,  excluding  the  person  addressed;  of  the  2nd  person  «f, 
infl.  un  (m'n,  nun),  plural  nir  {ntyir,  ntvir),  ntngal,  infl.  um,  ungal 
{num).  To  each  of  those  forms^  inclusive  also  ol  the  reflexive  pro- 
nouns t&ny  tdm,  idngal,  a  place  is  assigned  in  the,  scale  of  honorific 
pronouns.  As  in  tne  demonstrative  pronouns  the  forms  beginning 
with  i  indicate  nearness,  those  with  a  distance,  and  (in  the  old 
poetry^  those  with  u  what  is  between  the  two,  so  the  same  forms 
beginning  with  e  (or  yd,  as  in  ydr,  dr,  who?)  express  the  interro- 
gative. The  verb  consists  of  three  elements — ^the  root  (generally 
reducible  to  one  syllable),  the  tense  characteristic,  and  the  personal 
affix.  There  are  three  original  moods,  the  indicative,  imperative, 
and  infinitive  (the  2nd  singular  imperative  is  generally  identical 
with  the  root),  as  well  as  three  original  tenses,  the  present,  past,  and 
future.  The  personal  aflixes  are — ^sing.  (i)  -^;  <2)  -dy,  honorific 
-If;  (3^  masc.  -dn,  fem.  -dl,  honor,  -dr,  neuter  -adu;  plural  (i) 
'6m  (-2w,  -^);  (2)  ^rkaf;  (3)  masc.  fem.  -drkal,  neut.  -ana.  These 
affixes  serve  for  aU  verbs  and  for  each  of  the  three  tenses,  except 
that,  in  the  future,  -adu  and  -ana  are  replaced  by  -urn  ^kkum).  It 
is  only  in  the  formation  of  the  tenses  that  verbs  differ,  intransitive 
verbs  generally  indicating  the  present  by  -itr-  (rkinz-),  the  past  by 
'd^,  'fid-,  or  -*n-,  and  the  future  by  "Jh  (•*-)♦  and  transitive  verbs 
by  the  corresponding  infixes,  "kkix-  ('kkini:'),  -tt-  (-mi-),  and  -pp-; 
but  there  are  numerous  exceptions  and  seemingly  anomalous  forma- 
tions. Other  tenses  and  moods  are  expressed  with  the  aid  of  special 
affixes  or  auxiliary  verbs.  Causal  verbs  are  formed  by  various 
infixes  (-ppi-,  rw-,  -to^),  and  the  passive  by  the  auxiliary  pa^u, 
to  fall,  or  Dy  utt,  to  eat,  with  a  noun.  The  following  four  peculi- 
arities are  characteristic  of  Tamil: — first,  the  tenadess  n^ative 
fonn  of  the  verb,  expressed  by  the  infix  a,  which  is  elided  before 
dissimilar  vowels;  second,  the  predicative  employment  of  two 
negative  particles  ilUi  and  alia,  the  one  denying  the  existence  or 
presence,,  the  other  denying  the  qualitv  or  essence;  third,  the 
use  of  two  sets  of  participles, — one,  called  adjective  or  relative 
particii^le,  which  supplies  the  place  of  a  relative  clause,  the  language 
possessing  no  reladve  pronouns,  and  an  ordinary  adverbial  participle 
or  geruna;  and,  fourth,  the  practice  of  giving  adjectives  a  verbal 
form  by  means  of  personal  affixes,  which  form  may  a^ain  be  treated 
as  a  noun  by  attaching  to  it  the  declensional  terminations,  thus: 
Periya,  ^[reat;  feriydm,  we  are  great;  periy&mukku,  to  us  who  are 
great.  The  old  poetry  abounds  in  verbal  forms  now  obsolete. 
Adjectives,  adverbs  ana  abstract  nouns  are  derived  from  verbs  by 
certain  affixes.  AH  post-positions  were  ori^ally  either  nouns  or 
verbal  forms.  Oratio  indtrecta  is  unknown  in  Tamil,  as  it  is  in  all 
the  other  Indian  languages,  the  gerund  em^  being  used,  like  Hi 
in  Sanskrit,  to  indicate  quotation.  The  structure  of  sentences  is 
an  exact  counterpart  of  the  structure  of  words,  inasmuch  as  that 
which  qualifies  always  precedes  that  which  is  qualified.  Thus  the 
attributrve  precedes  the  substantive,  the  substantive  precedes  the 
preposition,  the  adverb  precedes  the  verb,  the  secondary  clause  the 
primary  one,  and  the  verb  closes  the  sentence.  The  sentence, 
"  Having  called  the  woman  who  had  killed  the  child,  he  asked  why 
she  had  committed  such  infanticide,"  runs  in  Tamil  as  follows 
Ki^andeiyei  kkoorupottavalel  ajeippitta 

Thr  chUd       her  who  had  IciUod         having  caused  to  be  called, 
P|ML((a         sisu-v-atti      seydljr  fiofu        kett&n. 

made     child-murder    didst?"      having  said  he  asked. 

Much  as  the  similarity  of  the  structure  of  the  Tamil  and  its 
sister  languages  to  that  of  the  Ugro-Tartar  class  may  have  proved 
suggestive  of  the  assumj^tion  of  a  family  affinity  between  tne  two 
classes,  such  an  affinity,  if  it  exist,  must  be  held  to  be  at  least  very 
distant,  inasmuch  as  the  assumption  receives  but  the  faintest 
shade  of  support  from  an  intercom parison  of  the  radical  and  least 
v^uiable  portion  of  the  respective  languages. 

LUeralure. — The  early  existence,  in  southern  India,  of  peoples, 
localities,  animals  and  products  the  names  of  which,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
have  been  identified  with  corresponding  Dravidian  terms,  goes 
far  to  prove  the  high  antiquity,  if  not  of  the  Tamil  language, 
at  least  of  some  form  of  Dravidian  speech  (Caldwell,  loc,  cit., 
In  trod.,  pp.  81-106;  Madras  District  Manual,  i.,  Introd.,  pp. 
134  seq.).  But  practically  the  earliest  extant  records  of  the 
Tamil  language  do  not  ascend  higher  than  the  middle  of  the 
8th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  grant  in  possession  of  the 
Israelites  at  Cochin  being  assigned  by  the  late  Dr  Bumell  to 
about  750  A.D.,  a  period  when  Malayijam  did  not  exist  yet  as 
a  separate  language.  There  is  every  probability  that  about  the 
same  time  a  number  of  Tamil  works  sprung  up,  which  are 
mentioned  by  a  writer  in  the  nth  century  as  representing  the 
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old  literature  (Bumell^  loc.  cit.,  p.  127,  note).  The  earJier  of 
these  may  have  been  Saiva  books;  the  more  prominent  of  the 
others  were  decidedly  Jain.  Though  traces  of  a  north  Indian 
influence  are  palpable  in  all  of  them  that  have  come  down  to 
us  (see,  d.g.,  F.  W.  EUis's  notes  to  the  Kvr,af),  we  can  at  the  same 
time  perceive,  as  we  must  certainly  appreciate^  the  desire  of 
the  authors  to  oppose  the  influence  of  Brahmanicai  writings, 
and  create  a  literature  that  should  rival  Sanskrit  books  and 
appeal  to  the  sentiments  of  the*  people  at  large.  But  the  refine- 
ment of  the  poetical  language,  as  adapted  to  the  genius  of  Tamil, 
has  been  carried  to  greater  excess  than  in  Sanskrit;  and'  this 
artificial  character  of  the  so-called  Sen-Tamil  is  evident  from  a 
comparison  with  the  old  inscriptions,  which  are  a  reflex  of  the 
language  of  the  people,  and  clearly  show  that  Tamil  has  not 
undergone  any  essential  change  (Bumell,  /oc,  cit.,  p.  142). 

The  rules  of  Sen-Tamil  appear  to  have  been  fixed  at  a  very  early 
date.  The  Tolkdppiyam,  the  oldest  extant  Tamil  grammar,  is 
assigned  bj^  Dr  Burnell  (On  the  Aindra  School  of  Sanskrit  Grant- 
marians,  pp.  8,  55)  to  the  8th  centurv  (best  edition  by  C.  Y.  T^mo- 
daram  Pillei,  Madras,  1885).  The  Vtras^iyam,  another  grammar, 
is  of  the  nth  century.  Both  have  been  superseded  by  the  NanniU, 
of  the  15th  century,  which  has  exercisea  the  skill  of  numerous 
commentators,  and  continues  to  be  the  leading  native  authority 
(English  editions  in  Pope's  Third  Tamil  Grammar,  and  an  abridg- 
ment by  Lazarus,  1884).  The  period  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
Jains  in  the  Pi^cjya  kingdom,  from  the  9th  or  loth  to  the  13th 
century,  is  justly  termed  the  Augustan  age  of  Tamil  literature. 
To  its  earlier  days  is  assigned  the  NdUufiyar,  an  ethical  poem  on 
the  three  objects  of  existence,  which  is  supposed  to  have  preceded 
the  Kujral  of  Tiruvalluvan,  the  finest  poetical  production  in  the 
whole  range  of  Tamil  composition.  Tradition,  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  antagonism  to  Brahmanicai  influence,  says  that  its 
author  was  a  pariah.  It  consists  of  1330  stan2as  on  virtue,  wealth 
and  pleasure.  It  has  often' been  edited,  translated  and  commented 
upon;  see  the  introduction  to  the  excellent  edition  published  by 
the  Rev.  Dr  Pope,  in  which  also  a  comprehensive  account  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Sen-Tamil  will  be  found.  To  the  Awei,  or  Matron, 
a  reputed  sister  of  Tiruvalluvan,  but  probably  of  a  later  date, 
two  shorter  moral  poems,  called  AUisUfi  and  IConreiv^yndtm,  are 
ascribed,  which  are  still  read  in  all  Tamil  schools.  Chinidmafti,  an 
stanzas,  which  celebrates  the  exploits  of  a 
js  t6  that  early  Jain  period,  and  so  does 
est  dictionary  of  classical  Tamil.  The 
former  is  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  language;  but  no  more 
than  the  first  and  part  of  the  third  of  its  thirteen  books  have  been 
edited  and  translated.  Kamban's  Rdmdyafiam  (about  iioo  A.n.) 
is  the  only  other  Tamil  epic  which  comes  up  to  the  Chintdmapi  in 
poetical  beauty.  The  most  brilliant  of  the  poetical  productions 
which  appeared  in  the  period  of  the  Saiva  revival  (13th  aild  14th 
centuries)  are  two  collections  of  hymns  addressed  to  Siva,  the  one 
called  Tiruvdsakam,  bv  M^aikka-V^sakan,  and  a  later  and  larger 
one  called  Ttvdram,  oy  Sambandhan  and  two  other  devotees, 
Sundaran  and  Appan.  Both  these  collections  have  been  printed, 
the  former  in  one,  the  latter  in  five  volumes.  They  are  rivalled 
both  in  religious  fervour  and  in  poetical  merit  by  a  contemporaneous 
collection  of  Vaishpava  hymns,  the  Ndld:fira'Prabandnam  (also 
printed  at  Madras).  The  third  section  of  it,  called  Tiruvdymoli, 
or  *'  Words  of  the  Sacred  Mouth,"  has  been  published  in  Telugu 
characters,  with  ample  commentaries,  lii  ten  quartos  (Madras, 
1875-76).  After  a  period  of  literary  torpor,  which  lasted  iiearly 
two  centuries,  King  Vallabha  Deva,  better  known  by  his  assumed 
name  Ativirarima  P^ncjyan  (second  half  of  the  i6th  century), 
endeavoured  to  revive  the  love  of  poetry  by  compositions  of  nis 
own,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  the  Neitfadam,  a  somewhat 
extravagant,  imitation  of  Sri  Harsha's  Sanskrit  Naishadham,  and 
the  Verr,iv^kei,  a  collection  of  sententious  maxims.  Though  he  had 
numerous  followers,  who  made  this  revival  the  most  prolific  in  the 
whole  historjr  of  Tamil  literature,  none  of  the  compositions  of 
any  kind,  mainly  translations  and  bombastic  imitations  of  Sanskrit 
models,  have  attained  to  any  fame.  An  exceptional  place,  however, 
is  occupied  by  certain  Tamil  sectarians  called  ^iitar  (ije.  siddhas  or 
sages),  whose  mystical  poems,  especially  those  contained  in  the 
Sivaydkyam,  are  said  to  be  of  singular  beauty.  Two  poems  of  high 
merit,  composed  at  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century,  also  deserve  favourable 
notice — the  NUinetivilakkam,  an  ethical  treatise  by  Kumdragurupara 
Desikan,  and  the  PrabhtUingalUei,  a  translation  from  the  Kanarese 
of  a  famous  text-book  of  the  VJra-Saiva  sect.  See  the  analysis  in 
W.  Taylor's  Catalogue,  vol.  ii.  pp.  837-47. 

The  modem  period,  which  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  beginnincr 
of  the  last  century,  is  ushered  in  by  two  great  poets,  one  native  and 
the  other  foreign.  Tiyum^navan,  a  philosopher  of  the  pantheistic 
school,  composed  1453  stanzas  (pddal)  which  have  a  high  reputation 
for  sublimity  both  of  sentiment  and  style ;  and  the  Italian  Jesuit 
Joseph  Beschi  (d.  1742),  under  the  name  Viram&muni,  elaborated, 
on  the  model  of  the  Chintdmapi,  a  religious  epic  TBmbdvattit  which. 
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though  marred  by  blemishes  of  taste,  is  classed  bv  native  critics 
among  the  best  productions  of  their  literature.  It  treats  of  the 
history  of  St  Joseph,  and  has  been  printed  at  Pondicherry  in 
three  volumes,  with  a  full  analysis.  English  influence  has  here, 
as  in  Bengal  and  elsewhere  in  India,  greatly  tended  to  create 
a  healthier  tone  in  literature  both  as  to  style  and  sentiment.  As 
one  of  the  best  Tamil  translations  of  English  books  in  respect  of 
diction  and  idiom  may  be  mentioned  the  Sdlavydpdrikalf  or  Little 
Merchants,"  published  by  the  Vernacular  Text  Society,  Madras. 
P.  Percival*s  collection  of  Tamii  Proverbs  (3rd  ed.,  1875)  should 
also  be  menti9Ded>  The.  copper-plate  ^nts,  commonly  called 
idsanams,  and  stone  inscriptions  in  Tamil,  many  of  which  have 
been  copied  and  translated  {Archaeological  Survey  of  Southern  India, 
vol.  iv. ;  R.  Sewell,  Lists  of  ihe  Antiquarian  Remmns  in  the  Presidency 
of  Madras,  vols,  i.,  ii.),  are  the  only  authentic  historical  records. 
(See  alsa  Sir  Walter  Elliot's  contribution  to  the  Intematumal  Nutnis- 
mata  Orientalia,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.)  As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Chinese 
traveller  HsOan  Tsang,  books  were  written  in  southern  India  on 
talipot  leaves,  and  Albiruni  mentions  this  custom  as  quite  prevalent 
in  his  time  (1031).  It  has  not  died  out  even  at  the  present  day, 
though  paper  imported  from  Portugal  has,  durii^  the  last  three 
centuries,  occasionally  been  used.  Madras  is  now  the  largest 
depository  of  Tamil  palm-leaf  MSS.,  which  have  been  described  in 
Wilson's  Catalogue  of  the  Mackentie  Collection  (Calcutta,  1828, 2  vols.), 
W.  Taylor's  Catalogue  (Madras,  18^7,  3  vols.),  and  Condaswamy 
Iyer's  Catalogue  (vol.  i.,  Madras,  1861).  The  art  of  printing,  however, 
which  was  introduced  in  southern  India  at  an  early  date,  while  it 
has  tended  to  the  preservation  of  many  valuable  productions  of  the 
ancient  literature,  has  also  been  the  means  of  perpetuating  and 
circulating  a  deal  of  literary  rubbish  and  lasciviousness  which  would 
much  better  have  remained  in  the  obscurity  of  manuscript.     Dr 


Burnell  has  a  note  in  his  Elements  of  SauA  Indian  Paleography 
(2nd  ed.,  p.  44),  from  which  it  appears  that  in  1578  Tamil  types  were 
cut  by  Father  Jo5o  de  Faria,  and  that  a  hundred  years  later  a 


Tamil  and  Portuguese  dictionary  was  published  at  Ambalakk&du. 
At  pTBsent  the  number  of  Tamil  books  (inclusive  of  newspapers) 
printed  annually  far  exceeds  that  of  all  the  other  Dravidian  verna- 
culars put  together.  The  earliest  Tamil  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  commenced  by  the  Dutch  in  Ceylon  in  1688;  Fabricius's 
translation  appeared  at  Tranquebar  in  171 5.  Since  then  many  new 
translations  of  the  whole  Bible  have  been  printed,  and  some  of 
them  have  passed  through  several  editions.  Tne  German  missionary 
B.  Ziegenbalg  was  the  first  to  make  the  study  of  Tamil  possible  in 
Europe  by  the  publication  of  his  Gramtnatica  Damultca,  which 
appeared  at  Halle  in  1716.  Some  time  later  the  Jesuit  father 
Beschi  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  the  composition  of 
^mmars  both  of  the  vulg^  and  the  poetical  dialect*  The  former 
is  treated  in  his  Grammatica  Latino-TantuHca,  which  was  written 
in  1728,  but  was  not  printed  till  eleven  years  later  (Tranquebar, 
1739)*  It  was  twice  reprinted,  and  two  English  translations  have 
been  published  (1831,  1848).  His  Sen-Tamtl  Grammar,  accessible 
since  1822  in  an  English  translation  by  Dr  Babington,  was  printed 
from  his  own  MS.  {Clavis  Humaniorum  literarum  svSlimioris  Tamulici 
idiomatis)  at  Tranquebar  in  1876.  This  work  is  especially  valuable, 
as  the  greater  i^ortion  of  it  consists  of  a  learned  and  exhaustive 
treatise  on  Tamil  prosody  and  rhetoric.  (See,  on  his  other  works, 
Graul 's  Reise,  vol.  i  v.  p.  327.)  There  are  also  grammars  by  Anderson, 
Rhenius,  Graul  (in  vol.  11.  01  his  Bibliotheca  Tanpulica,  Leipzig,  1855), 
Lazarus  (Madras,  1878),  Pope  (4th  edition  in  three  parts,  London, 
1883-85),  and  Grammaire  Frangaise-Tamoule,  by  the  Abb6  Dupuis 
(Pondicherry,  1863).  The  last  two  are  by  far  the  best*  The  India 
Of&ce  library  possesses  a  MS.  dictionary  and  grammar  "  par  le 
R6v.  P^re  Dominique  '*  (Pondicherrv,  18^3),  and  a  copy  of  a  MS. 
Tamil-Latin  dictionary  by  the  celebratea  missionary  Schwarz,  in 
which  9000  words  are  explained.  About  the  like  number  of  words 
are  given  in  the  dictionary  of  Fabricius  and  Breithaupt  (Madras, 
1779  and  1809).  Rottlers  dictionary,  the  publication  of  which 
was  commenced  in  1834,  is  a  far  more  ambitious  work.  But  neither 
it  nor  Winslow's  (1862)  come  up  to  the  standard  of  Tamil  scholar- 
ship; the  Dietionnaire  Tamoul-Frangais,  which  appeared  at  Pondi- 
cherry in  2  vols.  (185 v62)r  is  snpenor  to  both,  just  as  the  Dictian- 
arium  Latino^GallicO'Tamulicum  [ibid,,  1846)  excels  the  various 
Enplish-Tamil  dictionaries  which  have  been  published  at  Madras. 

See  A,  T.  Mondi^re  and  J.  Vinson  in  Dietionnaire  des  Sciences 
Anthropologiques,  s.v.  "  Dravidiens " ;  S.  C.  Chitty,  The  Tamil 
Plukurch,  Jaffna,  1859;  J.  Murdoch,  Classified  Catalogue  of  Tamil 
Printed  Boohs,  Msl^xw,  1865;  C.  E.  Goyer,  Folk-Songs  of  Southern 
India,  Madras,  1871;  Bishop  Caldwell's  Comparative  Grammar  of 
the  Dravidian  Languages,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1875;  Graul's  Reise  nack 
Ostindien,  volis.  iv.  and  v. ;  the  quarterly  Lists  of  Books  registered 
in  the  Madras  Presidency;  [Dr.  Maclean'a]  Manual  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  ihe  Madras  Presidency^  vols,  i^  ojoid  ii.,  Madras,  1885,  folio; 
F.  Muller,  Grundriss  der  Sprachwissenschafl,  Vienna,  1884,  iii.  i. 
162-246;  G.  U.  Pope,  First  Lessons  in  Tamil,  7th  ed.,  Oxford,  1904, 
and  The  N&ladiydr,  Oxford,  1893;  and  J.  Vinson,  Manuel  de  la 
Lungue  Tanumle,  Paris,  1903.  (R.  R.) 

TAMLUK,  an  ancient  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Midnapore 
district  of  Bengal,  on  the  river  Rupnarayan.  Pop.  (1901) 
8805.    Under  the  name  of  Tattrralipta  was  the  capital  of  the 


Peacock  dynasty,  and  a  seaport  at  which  the  Chinese  Buddhi&t 
pilgrims  embaLsked.  It  is  now  60  m.  from  the  sea,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  old  city  lie  deep  beneath  river  silt.  It  contains  the  palace 
of  a  local  raja,  and  some  temples  of  peculiar  construction. 

TAMMANY  HAUU  a  political  organization  in  New  York 
City,  U.S.A.,  claiming  to  be  the  regular  representative  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  that  dty.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  sachem 
or  chief  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  Tanmnend  or  Tammany,  the 
name  itself  meaning  ''  the  Aifable.''  Before  the  War  of  Inde* 
pendence  there  were  Whig  societies  called  "  Sons  of  St  Tam- 
many "  and  **  Sons  of  Liberty,"  with  rituals  in  which  Indian 
words  were  used  to  suggest  the  American  character  of  the 
lodges.  On  the  12th  of  May  1789  William  Mooney  (d.  1832), 
an  upholsterer,  of  Irish  birth,  who  had  probably  been  a  member 
of  an  earlier  Tanmiany  society,  founded  in  New  York  City 
the  "  Society  of  St  Tammany"  or  "  Columbian  Order"  as  a 
patriotic,  benevolent  and  non-political  organization,  with  the 
intent  to  counteract  the  influence  of  what  was  believed  to  be 
the  aristocratic  Order  of  the  Cincinnati.  A  few  short-lived 
societies  of  a  similar  kind  were  founded  in  other  states.  In 
1805  the  New  York  Society  was  incorporated  as  a  benevolent 
society,  in  181 1  it  built  its  first  wigwam,  or  hall,  in  Frankfort 
Street  near  the  City  Hall,  and  in  1867  it  moved  to  its  present 
hall  in  Fourteenth  Street.  The  society  was  a  secret  organiza^ 
tion,  divided  into  tribes,  with  sachems  (the  most  important 
being  the  Grand  Sachem)  as  the  chief  officials,  a  saganK>re,  or 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  a  winskinskie,  or  door-keeper,  and 
with  a  ritual  of  supposedly  Indian  character.  This  **  Tammany 
Society"  is  not  itself  the  weU-known  political  organization, 
but  rents  its  hall  to  the  Tammany  Hall  General  Committee,  the 
"  Tammany  Hall  "  of  political  notoriety;  the  leading  members, 
however,  of  the  "Society"  and  of  the  "Hall"  are  identical, 
and  the  "  Society  "  controls  the  meeting-place  of  the  "  Hall," 
so  that  the  difference  between  the  two  is  little  more  than  nominal. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  Tammany  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  politics,  being  part  of,  and  during  the  greater  period  of  its 
existence  actually  representing  in  New  York  City,  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  though  always  subordinating  the  interests  of  the 
party  as  a  whole  to  its  own  selflsh  interests.  It  has  had  local 
rivals  at  different  times,  but  these,  though  successful  for  a 
while,  have  not  lived  long;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hall  has 
not  generally  been  regarded  with  favour  by  the  Democratic 
party  throughout  the  country  at  large. 

Soon  after  its  founding,  Tammany  came  under  the  influence  of 
Aaron  Burr.  In  1800  it  worked  for  the  election  of  Jefferson  as 
President.  It  bitterly  opposed  De  Witt  Clinton  for  many  years 
and  was  hostile  to  his  large  Irish  constituency;  but,  after  it 
secured  in  1822  the  constitutional  amendments  providing  for 
manhood  suffrage  and  for  the  abolition  oi  imprisonment  of 
debtors,  and  especially  after  1827  when  Tammany  first  tried 
to  reduce  the  five-year  period  of  residence  necessary  for  naturali- 
zation, the  foreign-bom  element  gradually  came  into  control 
of  the  "Society"  and  of  the  "Hall."  About  1842  Irish 
"  gangs,"  which  used  physical  violence  at  election  time,  became 
a  source  of  Tammany  strength.  It  reached  its  height  of  power 
about  1870,  under  the  leadership  of  William  Marcy  Tweed 
(1823-78),  who  used  his  popularity  as  a  voluntea:  fireman 
to  advance  himself  in  Tammany  and  who  was  the  first  "  boss  " 
of  the  organization,  which  had  formerly  been  controlled  by 
committees.  In  the  mayoralty  and  the  other  administrative 
offices  and  in  the  common  council  of  the  city,  in  the  chief 
executive  office  of  the  state,  in  the  state  legislature,  and  even 
in  some  of  the  judges'  seats,  Tweed  had  placed  (or  had  secured 
the  election  of)  accomplices  or  tools,  or  else  controlled  votes  by 
purchase.  In  April  1870  Tweed  secured  the  passage  of  a  city 
charter  which  put  the  control  of  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the 
mayor,  the  comptroller,  and  the  commissioners  of  parks  and 
public  works.  A  system  of  official  plunder  then  began  that 
has  had  few  parrallels  in  modern  times.  How  much  was  actually 
stolen  can  never  be  known;  but  the  bonded  debt  of  the  city, 
which  was  $36,000,000  at  the  beginning  of  1869,  was  $97,000,000 
in  September  1871,  an  increase  of  $61,000,000  in  two  years  and 
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eight  months;  and  within  the  same  period  a  floating  debt  of 
$M,ooo,ooo  was  incurred,  making  a  total  of  $8x^000,000.  For 
this  vast  sum  the  city  had  little  to  show.  The  method  of 
plunder  was  the  presentation  of  excessive  bills  for  work  done, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  new  court-house  then  being 
erected.  The  bills  were  ostensibly  paid  in  full,,  but  in  reality 
only  in  part,  the  rest  being  retained  by  Tweed,  and  divided 
amongst  his  followers  in  proportion  to  their  importance.  The 
total  cost  of  the  court-house  to  the  city  was  about  $13,000,000 
^^many  times  the  actual  cost  of  construction.  The  amount 
paid  in  these  two  years  for  the  dty  printing  and  stationery  was 
nearly  $5,000,000.  The  end  came  through  a  petty  quarrel  over 
the  division  of  the  spoils.  One  of  the  plunderers,  dissatisfied 
with  the  office  he  had  received,  gave  to  the  New  York  Times 
a  copy  of  certain  swollen  accoimts  which  showed  conclusively 
the  stealing  that  had  been  going  on.  When  Tweed  was  inter- 
viewed about  the  frauds  his  only  reply  was,  **  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?"  The  better  classes,  however,  were  now 
thoroughly  aroused,  and  with  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  afterwards 
governor  of  the  state,  at  their  head,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Timei  and  of  Harper's  Weekly,  in  the  latter  of  which  the 
powerful  cartoons  of  Thomas  Nast  appeared,  completely  over- 
threw  the  ring  and  rescued  the  city.  Tweed  was  tried  and  con- 
victed, but  was  afterwards  released  on  a  technicality  of  law; 
he  was  re-arrested,  but  managed  to  escape  and  fled  to  Spain; 
he  was  identified  and  was  brought  back  to  gaol,  where  he  died. 
The  rest  of  the  gang  fared  little  better.  Within  a  few  years  and 
und^  a  new  leader,  John  Kelly,  Tammany  was  again  in  control 
of  the  city.  Kelly  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Croker,  whose 
reign  as  '^  boss  ''  continued  until  1901.  Since  1881  Tammany 
has  been  in  virtual  control  of  the  city  government  about  one- 
half  the  time,  a  Tammany  and  a  reform  mayor  often  alternating. 
There  were  elaborate  investigations  of  Tammany's  control  of 
the  city  by  committees  of  the  legislature  in  1890,  1894,  and 
1899.  The  most  conspicuous  overthrows  of  Tammany  since 
the  days  of  Tweed  were  in  1894,  in  190 1,  when  practically  the 
whole  reform  ticket  from  mayor  to  alderman  was  elected,  and 
in  1909,  when  the  mayor  (not  a  member  of  Tammany)  was  the 
only  Tammany  nominee  on  the  general  ticket  elected.  The 
grosser  forms  of  corruption  that  prevailed  under  TVeed  did  not 
as  a  rule  prevail  in  later  years.  Instead,  the  money  raised  by 
and  for  the  Hall  and  its  leaders  has  come  from  the  blackmailing 
of  corporations,  which  find  it  easier  to  buy  peace  than  to  fight 
for  their  rights;  from  corporations  which  desire  concessions 
from  the  city,  or  which  do  not  wish  to  be  interfered  with  in 
encroachments  on  public  rights;  from  liquor-dealers,  whose 
licences  are  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  an  unscrupulous  party 
in  power;  from  other  dealers,  especially  in  the  poorer  parts 
of  the  city,  whose  business  can  be  hampered  by  the  police; 
from  office-holders  and  candidates  for  office;  and,  lastly,  in- 
directly through  corrupt  police  officials,  from  the  criminal  classe3 
and  gambling  establishments  in  return  for  non-intervention  on 
the  part  of  the  police.  The  power  of  Tammany  Hall  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  well-regulated  machine  which  it  has  built 
up  throughout  the  city,  directed  by  an  onmipotent  ''boss." 
Each  of  the  "  assembly  districts  "  into  which  the  city  is  divided 
sends  a  certain  number  of  representatives  to  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  Tammany  Hall.  Each  district  also  has  a  "  boss  " 
or  leader  and  a  committee,  and  these  leaders  form  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Hall.  There  is  also  a  "  captain  "  for  each  of 
the  voting  precincts,  over  1000  in  number,  into  which  the  city 
is  divided.  The  patronage  of  the  dty  filters  down  from  the 
real  "  boss  "  of  the  Hall  to  the  local  precinct  leader,  the  latter 
often  having  one  or  more  small  munidpal  offices  at  his  disposal; 
he  also  handles  the  election  money  spent  in  his  prednct.  The 
party  headquarters  in  the  different  assembly  districts  are  largely 
in  the  nature  of  sodal  dubs,  and  it  is  in  considerable  degree 
throtigh  sodal  means  that  the  control  of  the  Hall  over  the  poorer 
dasses  is  maintained.  The  headquarters  are  generally  over  or 
near  a  saloon,  and  the  saloon-keepers  throughout  Manhattan 
bdong  as  a  rule  to  the  Hall — ^in  fact,  are  its  most  effective  allies 
or  members.     It  should  be  remembered  too  that  the  Hall  is 


not  subject  to  divided  counsels,  but  is  ruled  by  one  man,  a 
"  boss  "  who  has  risen  to  his  position  by  sheer  force  of  ability, 
and  in  whose  hands  rest  the  finances  of  the  Hall,  for  which  he 
is  accountable  to  no  one.  When  the  "  Greater  New  York  " 
was  incorporated  the  power  of  Tammany  seemed  iikdy  to  grow 
less  because  it  was  confined  to  the  old  city  (Boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx),  and  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tions in  the  other  boroughs  were  hostile  to  it.  The  power 
of  the  organization  in  the  state  and  in  the  nation  is  due  to 
its  frequent  combination  with  the  Republican  organization, 
which  controls  the  state  almost  as  completely  as  Tammany 
does  the  dty. 

See  Gustavus  Myers,  The  History  of  Tammany  Halt  (New  York, 
1901).  (F.  H.  H.) 

TAMMERFORS  (Finnish  Tampere),  the  chief  industrial  dty 
of  Finland,  capital  of  the  province  of  Tavastehus,  on  the  rapids 
connecting  Lakes  Nasi- jIUia  and  Pyh^-j^rvi,  125  m.  by  rail 
N.W.  of  Hdsingfors.  Pop.  (1904)  40,26r.  Tainmerfbfs  is  an 
important  centre  for  the  manufactiure  of  cotton,  linen,  and 
woollen  goods,  leather  and  paper.  The  town  owes  its  existence 
as  a  manufacturing  centre  to  the  tsar  Alexander  I. 

TAMPA,  a  dty  and  the  county  seat  of  Hilisboro  county, 
Florida,  U.S.A.,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  at  the  head  of 
Hillsborough  Bay  (the  £.  branch  of  Tampa  Bay),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hillsborough  river.  Pop.  (1880)  720;  (1890)  5532; 
(1900)  15,839,  of  whom  5085  were  foreign-born  and  4382  were 
negroes;  (1910,  U.S.  census)  37,782.  It  is  served  by  the  Tampa 
Northern,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Seaboard  Aii:  Line 
railways,  and  by  lines  of  steamers  to  the  West  Indies  and  to 
the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States.  The  larger 
vessds  enter  at  Port  Tampa  (pop.  in  1905,  1049),  9  m.  from  the 
dty,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula  separating  Hillsborough  Bay 
from  Old  Tampa  Bay,  the  W.  branch  df  Tampa  Bay.  In  order 
to  reach  water  suffidently  deep  for  the  steamers,  the  railway 
tracks  have  been  carried  by  earth  filling  about  seven-dghths  <rf 
a  mile  into  the  bay.  The  United  States  goverpment  has  greatly 
improved  the  harbour,  and  in  1899  adopted  a  project  (modified 
in  1905)  for  constructing  a  channel  26  ft.  deep  and  300  ft.  wide 
(500  ft.  across  the  bar)  from  Port  Tampa  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
in  July  1909  80  per  cent,  of  this  work  had  been  completed.  In 
1 905-1 908  the  channel  of  HUlsborough  Bay  was  made  20  ft. 
deep  at  mean  low  water  and  150  ft.  wide  from  the  lower  bay 
to  the  moutli  of  Hillsborough  river,  with  a  turning  basin  at  the 
inner  end  450  ft.  wide  and  1050  ft.  long.  Tampa  Bay  has 
permanent  sea-coast  defences.  Tampa  is  the  principal  gateway 
for  trade  and  travel  between  the  United  States  and  the  West 
Indies.  Owing  to  its  delightful  climate  and  its  attractive  situa- 
tion it  has  become  a  favourite  health  resort.  Many  visitors 
are  attracted  by  the  fishing  (especially  for  tarpon)  and 
shooting  in  the  vicinity,  water-fowl  being  j^entiful  in  the  Bay, 
and  deer,  quail  and  wild  ttirkeys  being  found  in  the  vicinity 
inland.  There  are  large  prehistoric  shell-mounds  at  Indian 
Hill,  about  20  m.  S.E.  Tampa  is  an  important  shipping  point 
for  naval  stores  and  phosphate  rock,  for  vegetables,  citrus  fruit 
and  pineapples,  raised  in  the  vidnity,  and  for  lumber,  cattle 
and  fuller's  earth.  The  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  has  its  head- 
quarters here.  After  the  Spanish-American  War  (1898)  a  large 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  developed.  Cattle  and  pine  lumber 
are  sent  to  Cuba,  and  Havana  tobacco  and  fine  grades  of  Cuban 
timber  are  imported.  There  is  a  large  trade  with  Hondxiras 
also.  The  imports  increased  from  $75S,3i6  in  1897  and  $490,093 
in  1898  (an  extremely  imfavourable  year  owing  to  the  Spanish- 
American  War)  to  $4,179,464  in  1909;  the  exports  from 
$820,792  in  1897  and  $521,792  in  1898  to  $1,344,786  in  1899 
and  $4,492,498  in  1909;  a  part  of  the  custom-house  dearings 
of  Key  West  are  actually  shipped  from  Tampa.  In 
1905  the  value  of  the  factory  product  was  $11,264,123,  an 
increase  of  59  per  cent,  since  1900.  The  prindpal  product  is 
cigars;  most  of  the  tobacco  used  is  imported  from  Cuba,  and 
the  manufactiuing  is  done  chiefly  by  Cubans  who  live  in  a 
district  known  as  Ybor  City.  It  is  said  that  more  dear  HavazM 
dgars  are  manufactured  in  Tampa  than  in  Havana.     Other 
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manufactures  are  boilers,  foundry  products,  lumber  and  fer- 
tilizers; and  there  are  two  shipyards. 

Tampa  Bay  was  the  landing-place  of  the  expeditions  of  the 
Spanish  explorers,  Pamfilo  de  Narvaez  and  Hernando  de  Soto. 
(See  Floioda.)  In  January  1814  the  United  States  govern- 
ment established  here  a  fort,  Fort  Brooke^  which  was  an  im- 
portant base  of  supplies  during  the  second  Seminole  War,  and 
around  it  a  settlement  gradually  developed.  The  fort  was 
abandoned  in  1860,  and  its  site  is  now  a  public  park.  During 
the  early  part  of  tb6  Civil  War  a  small  Confederate  force  was  in 
possession,  but  in  November  1862  it  was  drv^en  out  by  United 
States  gunboats.  Tampa  grew  rapidly  after  the  completion  of 
the  first  railway  thither  in  1884,  and  in  1886  it  was  chartered 
as  a  dty  and  became  a  port  of  entry.  Duriog  the  Spanish- 
American  War  United  States  troops  were  encamped  in 
De  Soto  Park  in  Tampa,  and  PcHt  Tampa  was  the  point  of 
embarkation  for  the  United  States  army  that  invaded  Cuba. 

TAMPICO,  a  city  and  port  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Tamauli- 
pas,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Panuco  river,  about  6  m.  from  the 
GuH  of  Mexico.  Pop.  (1906)  17,569,  including  the  neighbouring 
settlements  connectefd  with  the  port  works.  The  climate  is  hot, 
humid  and  unhealthy,  ancLthe  dty  has  suffered  frequently  from 
epidemics  of  yeUow  fever,  \  A  modern  sewer  S3^tem  and  water- 
works, coniBtructed  in  19031-1906,  have  improved  its  sanitaxy 
condition  and  wiBl  in  time  reduce  its  heavy  death*rate — ^about 
78  per  1000  in  1903,  when  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  caused 
327  deaths,: and  the  births  numbered  512  against  1335  deaths. 
The  eastern  and  p6orer  part  of  the  town  stands  on  low  ground 
only  2  or  3. ft.  above  the  river,  and  is  subject  to  inundations. 
The  western  part  rises  about  150  ft.,  ccmsists  largely  of  private 
residences,  and  is  provided  with  water  and  good  drainage.  The 
business  section  is  well  built,  largely  of  stone  and  brick,  and  its 
streets  are  well  payed  and  provided  with  gas  j^d  dectric  light. 
The  ndghbourhood  is  swampy  and  malarial,  ^ampioo  has  two 
important  railway  connexions:  the  Monterrey  and  Gulf  line 
running  N.N.W.  to  Oudad,  Victoria  and  Monterrey,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Mexican  Central  Tunning  westward  to  San  Luis 
Potosi.  Th^re  is  also  a  line  of  river  boats  on  the  Panuoo running 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tamazuncfaaie  about  135  m.,  and  another 
running  to  Tamiafauit  on  the  lagoon  of  that  name  by  way  of 
thi  Tuxpam  canal,  about  77  m.T  Industries  indude  an  dectric 
light  and  power  plant,  factories  for  making  ice,  clothing,  and 
fruit  conserves,  sawHuQl,  oil  refinery,  and  a  shipyard  for  small 
river  boats.  The  modern  port  works,  wiiich  have  made  Tampico 
accessible  to  a  larger  dass  of  steamers,  include  two  stone  jetties 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco,  which  have  increased  the  depth  of 
water  on  the  bar  to  23  ft.  at  low  water  and  26  ft.  at  high  water; 
seven  wharves  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  to  <  accommodate 
fonrteen  steamers  at  a  time;  steel  shodA  with  railway  trkcks, 
and  railway  connexions  at  the  wharves.  The  depth  of  water  at 
the  wharves  varies  from  18  to  25  ft.  The  exports  include  silver 
bullion  (from  San  Luis  Potosi,  Aguascalientes,  Torreon  and 
Monterrey),  ixtle  fibre,  sugar,  hides,  live  cattle,  cotton-seed 
cake,  deer  skins,  honey,  fustic,  saisapariUa,  cofifee,  rubber, 
broom-root,  copper  ores  and  asphalt. 

XAMWORTH»  a  munidpality  of  Inglis.  >county,  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  on  the  Peel  and  Cockbum  rivers,  285  m.  by 
rail  N.  of  Sydney.  Pop.  (1901)  5799.  It  is  an  attractive  town 
in  a  pleasant  situation,  with  fine  broad  streets  lined  with  shady 
trees,  and  w'aa  the  first  town  iin  Australia  to  be  lighted  by 
electricity.  Tamworth  is  the  centre  of  several  goldfidds,  at 
ohe  of  which,  Bingera,  diamonds  are  found.  It  is  also  the 
market  of  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  district.  Brewing,  malting, 
steam,  saw  and'  fiknir  milling,  coach  building  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  boots  and  galvanized  iron  ate  its  prindpal  iadustries. 

TAMWORTH,  a  market  town  and  munidpal  borbugfa  of 
England,  in  the.Lichfidd  parliamentary  division  of.  Staffordshire 
and  the  Tamworth  division  of  Warwickshire,  on  the  river  Tame, 
a  southern  tributary  of  the  Trent..  Pop.  (1901)  7271.  It  is 
no  m.  N.K  from  London  by  the  London  and  North* Western 
railway,  and  is  also. served  by  the  west  and  north  line  of 
the  Midland,  railway  (Bristol-Birmingham-^Derby).  The  castle, 
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situated  on  a  hdght  above  the  Anker  near  its  junction  with 
the  Tame,  is  chiefly  of  the  Jacobean  period,  but  is  endosed  by 
massive  andent  walls.  Here  was  a  residence  of  the  Mercian 
kings,  and,  after  being  bestowed  on  the  Marmions  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  the  castle  remained  for  many  years  an  important 
fortress.  Formerly  the  town  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  called 
the  King's  Dyke,  of  which  some  trace  remains.  The  church  of 
St  Editha,  originally  foimded  in  the  8th  century,  was  rebuilt,, 
after  being  burned  by  the  Danes,  by  Edgar,  who  made  it  col- 
legiate, but  the  existing  Decorated  building,  was  erected  after 
a  fire  in  1345.  The  free  grammar  school,  refoimded.  by 
Edward  IV.,  was  rebuilt  in  1677,  and  again  in  1867.  The 
charities  include  Guy's  almshouses,  endowed  in  1678  by 
Thomas  Guy,  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital,  London.  On  the 
commons  or  moors  burgesses  have  rights  of  pasture.  Coal, 
fiieday  and  blue  and  red  brick  day  are  dug  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; and  there  are  also  market  gardens.  In  the  town  are  a 
clothing  factory,  paper-mills,  and  manufactures  of  small  wares. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors. 
Area,  285  acres. 

Tamworth  (Tanrnurda^  Thatnworthy  Tonmorth)  is  situated 
near  the  Roman  Watling  Street.  It  was  burned  by  the  Danes 
and  restored  in  913  by  Aethelfiead,  lady  of  the  Mercians, 
who  built  the  fort  which  was  the  origin  of  the  later  castle. 
The  town  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  943.  There 
is  no  description  of  Tamwotth  in  Domesday,  but  its  burgesses 
are  inddentally  mentioned  several  times.  In  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman  times  it  possessed  a  mint,  and  it  is  called  a  borough 
in  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  Henry  U.,  but  it  was  not  then  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Tamworth  was  incorporated  by  Elizabeth  in  1560 
by  letters  patent,  which  state  that  it  is  an  "ancient  mercate 
town,''  and  suggest  that  the  charters  have  been  lost  or  burned. 
The  governing  charter  in  1835  was  that  of  Charles  U.,  incorpo- 
rating it  under  the  title  of  the  bailiffs  and  commonalty  of  the 
borough  of  Tamworth  in  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Warwick. 
Edward  III.  granted  two  fairs,  still  kept  up  in  1792,  to  be  held 
respectively  on  St  George's  day  and  the  day  of  the  Translation 
of  St  Edward;  another  andent  fair,  in  honour  of  St  Swithin, 
or  perhaps  originally  of  St  Editha,  is  still  held  Quly  26). 
Tamworth  sent  two  members  to  parliament  from  1562  to  1885, 
when  its  representation  was  merged  in  that  of  the  county. 

TANA,  a  river  of  British  East  Africa,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  Tanaland  province  of  that  protectorate.  It  has  a 
course,  following  the  main  windings  only,  of  over  500  m.  Its 
sources  are  along  the  watershed  close  to  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  eastern  rift-valley,  and  it  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  in  2^  40'  S., 
about  1 10  m.  N.  by  £.  of  Mombasa.  One  series  of  its  numerous 
headstreams  traverses  the  Kikuyu  plateau  north  of  the  Athi, 
while  others  flow  down  the  southern  and  eastern  slopes  of 
Kenya.  The  main  stream,  from  about  37^  £.  i^  S.,  where  it 
runs  dose  to. the  upper  waters  of  the  Athi,  flows  in  a  wide  curve 
N.E.,  nearly  reaching  the  equator.  About  39**  E.  it  turns  S., 
and  from  this  point  is  not  known  to  rc^reive  any  tributary  of 
importance.  Its  course  is  very  tortuous^  the  current  rapid, 
and  the  chamid  much  obstructed  by  snags.  Its  width  varies, 
as  a  general  rule,  between  100  and  200  yds.  The  banks  are 
usually  low,  in  part  forested  and  inundated  at  high  water, 
but  away  from  the  river  the  country  appears  to  consist  of  dry 
plains  covered  with  mimosa  scrub.  Adjoining  the  lower  Tana 
are  many  backwaters,  which  seem  to  show  that  th^  course  has 
been  subject  to  great  changes.  In  2®  20^  S.  the  river  again  ttims 
east,  but  during  the  last  10  m.  it  flows  south-west,  parallel  to 
the  coast,  entering  the  sea  across  a  dangerous  bar.  The  Tana 
has  been  navigated  in  a  steam*launch  for  some  306  m.  from 
the  mouth.  North  of  the  Tana  is  the  Od,  a  small  river  con- 
nected with  the  Tana  by  the  Belazoni  canal. 

TANAGhER,  a  word  adapted  from  the  quasi-Latin  Tanagra 
of  Linnaeus,  which  again  is  an  adaptation,  perhaps  with '  a* 
classical  allusion,  of  Tcngara^  used  by  M.  J.  Brisson  and  G.  L:  L." 
Buffon,  and  said  by  G.  de  L.  Marcgrave  {HisU  ker.  NdL  Efrasiliae , 
p.  214)  to  be  the  Brazilian  name  of  certain  birds  found  in  that 
country.    From  them  it  has  since  been  extended  to  a  great' 
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many  others  mostly  belonging  to  the  sonthem  portion  of  the 
New  World,  now  recognized  by  ornithologists  as  forming  a 
distinct  family  Tanagridae  of  the  Osdnes  division  of  Passerine 
birds  allied  to  the  PringUiidae  (see  Finch);  and  distinguished 
from  them  chiefly  by  their  feebler  conformation  and  more 
exposed  nostrils.  They  are  confined  to  the  New  World,  and 
are  specially  characteristic  of  the  tropical  forests  of  Central 
and  South  America. 

The  tanaggrs  have  been  examined  systematically  by  P.  I*  Sclater, 
and  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  (xi.  pp.  49-307)  he  admits 
the  existence  of  375  species,  which  he  arranges  in  59  genera,  forming 
six  subfamilies,  Procniatinae,  Euphoniinae,  Tanagrinae,  Lamprotinae, 
Phoenicophilinae,  and  Pitylinae,  These  are  of  very  unequal  extent, 
for,  while  the  first  of  them  consists  of  but  a  single  species,  Procnias 
Ursa — the  position  of  which  may  be  for  several  reasons  still  open 
to  doubt — ^the  third  includes  more  than  200.  Nearly  all  are  birds 
of  small  a2e,  the  largest  barely  exceeding  a  song-thrush.  Most  of 
them  are  remarkable  for  their  gaudy  colouring,  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  those  forming  the  ^enus  called  by  Sclater,  as  by  most 
other  authors,  CaUisUj  a  term  inadmissible  through  preoccupation, 
to  which  the  name  of  Tanagra  of  right  seems  to  belong,  while  that 
which  he  names  Tanagra  should  probably  be  known  as  Thraupis. 
The  whole  family  is  almost  confined  to  the  Neotropical  region,  and 
there  are  several  forms  peculiar  to  the  Antilles;  but  not  a  tenth 
of  the  species  reach  even  southern  Mexico,  and  not  a  dozen  appear 
in  the  northern  part  of  that  country.  Of  the  genus  Pyranga,  which 
has  the  most  northern  range  of  all,  three  if  not  four  species  are 
common  summer  immigrants  to  some  part  or  other  of  the  United 
States,  and  two  of  them,  P.  rubra  and  P.  aesHva,  known  as  the 
scarlet  tanager  and  the  summer  redbird,  reach  Canada  and 
Bermuda.  P.  aestiva  has  a  western  representative,  P.  coo^i, 
which  by  some  authors  is  not  recognized  as  a  distinct  species.  The 
males  of  all  these  are  clad  in  glowing  red,  P.  rubra  having,  however, 
the  wings  and  tail  blacks  The  remaining  species,  P.  ludoviciana^ 
the  males  of  which  are  mostly  yellow  and  black,  with  the  head 
only  red,  does  not  appear  eastward  of  the  Missouri  plains,  and 
has  not  so  northerly  a  range.  Another  species,  P.  hipatica,  has 
shown  itself  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Stated.  In  all  these 
the  females  are  plaijily  attired ;  but  generally  among  the  Tanagers, 
however  bright  may  be  their  coloration,  both  sexes  are  nearly 
alike  in  plumage.  Little  has  been  recorded  of  the  habits  of  the 
species  of  Central  or  South  America,  but  those  of  the  north  have 
been  as  closely  observed  as  the  rather  retiring  nature  of  the  birds 
renders  possible,  and  it  is  known  that  insects,  especially  in  the  larval 
condition,  and  berries  afford  the  greater  part  of  their  food.  They 
have  a  pleasing  song,  and  build  a  shallow  nest,  in  which  the  eggs, 
generally  three  in  number  and  of  a  greenish-blue  marked  with  brown 
and  purple,  are  laid.  A  few  species  are  regularly  but  sparingly 
importeci  into  Europe  alive,  and  do  well  as  cage  birds^ 

On  the  whole  the  Tanagridae  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  hold 
the  same  relation  to  the  FringUlidae  as  the  Jcteridae  do  to  the 
Stumidae  and  the  MnioiUtidae  to  the  Sytmnae  or  Turdinae^  in  each 
case  the  purely  New- World  Family  being  the  "  feebler  "  type. 
•  (A.  N.) 

TANAQUIL.  the  Etruscan  name  of  the  wife  of  Tarquinius 
Priscvs,  or  of  one  of  his  sons.  After  her  immigration  to  Rome 
she  is  said  to  have  received  the  name  Gaia  Caedlia.  She  was 
famous  for  her  shrewdness  and  prophetic  gifts,  which  enabled 
her  to  foret^l  the  future  greatness  of  her  husband  and  of  Serviua 
TuUius,  There  was  a  statiie  of  her  as  Gaia  Caedlia  in  the 
temple  of  Sancus,  which  possessed  magical  powers.  She  was 
celebrated  as  a  spinner  of  wool)  and  was  supposed  to  exercise 
influence .  over  Roman  brides.  Tanaquil  and  Gaia  Caecilia  are, 
however,  really  distinct  personalities.  The  anecdotes  told  of 
Gaia  Caecilia  are  i^etiological  myths  intended  to  explain  certain 
usages  at  Roman  marriages. 

See  Livy,  i.  34,  41;  Pliny,  Nat,  Hist.,  viii.  74,  xxxvi.  70; 
Schwegler,  Rdmische  Ceschichte,  bk,  xv.  8. 

TANAUAN,  a  town  6f  the  province  of  Batangas,  Luzon, 
PhOippinc  Islands,  about  38  m.  S.S.E.  of  Manila.  Pop.  (1903) 
18,263.  Tanauan  is  situated  on  a  rolling  upland  plain.  It 
formerly  produced  much  sugar,  but  its  inhabitants  are  now 
engaged  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  Indian  cOm  and  fruit. 
Oranges  and  hogs  are  sent  from  Tanauan  to  the  Manila  market. 
The  language  is  Tagaiog. 

,  TAHCRED  (d.  11 12),  nephew  of  Bohemund  and  a  grandsoti  of 
Robert  Guiscard  on  the  female  side,  was  the  son  of  a  certain 
MurdiisuSy  in  whom  some  halve  seen  a  marquis,  and  some  an 
Arab.(Makri2i).  He  took  the  Cross  with  Bohemund  in  1096, 
and  marched  with  him  to  Constantinople.  Here  he  refused 
to  take,  an  oath  to  Alexius,  escaping  across  the  Bosphorus  in 


the  disguise  of  a  peasant;  but  after  the  capture  of  Nicaea  he 
consented  to  follow  the  example  of  the  other  princes,  and 
became  the  man  of  Alexius.  At  Heraclea,  in  the  centre  of  Asia 
Minor,  he  left  the  main  body  of  the  Crusaders,  and  struck  into 
CiHcia,  closely  followed  by  Baldwin  of  Lorraine.  He  may 
have  been  intending,  in  this  expedition,  to  prepare  a  basis  for 
Bohemund's  eastern  principality;  in  any  case,  he  made  himself 
master  of  Tarsus,  and  when  he  was  evicted  from  it  by  the 
superior  forces  of  Baldwin,  he  pushed  further  onwards,  and 
took  the  towns  of  Adana  and  Mamistra.  He  joined  the  main 
army  before  Antiocfa,  and  took  a  great  part  in  the  siege.  Wlien, 
in  the  spring  of  1098,  two  castles  were  erected  by  the  crusaders, 
it  was  Tancred  who  undertook  the  defence  of  the  more  exposed 
castle,  which  lay  by  St  George's  Gate,  on  the  west  of  the  dty. 
In  the  beginning  of  1099  he  was  serving  in  tiie  ranks  of  Ray- 
mund's  army,  whether  to  observe  his  movements  in  the  interests 
of  Bohemtmd,  or  only  (as  is  more  probable)  to  be  in  the  front 
of  the  fighting  and  the  march  to  Jerusalem.  But  he  soon  left 
the  count,  like  so  many  of  the  other  pilgrims  (see  imder  Ray« 
mukd);  and  he  joined  himself  to  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  in  the 
final  march.  In  June  1099  he  helped  Baldwin  de  Burg  (his 
future  rival)  in  the  capture  of  Bethlehem;  and  he  played  his 
part  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  gaining  much  booty  when  the 
city  was  captured,  and  falling  into  a  passion  becaiise  the  security 
he  had  given  to  the  fugitives  on  the  roof  of  Solomon's  temple 
was  not  observed  by  the  crusaders.  After  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  he  went  to  Naplous,  and  began  to  found  a  principality 
of  his  own.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Ascalon  in  August; 
and  after  it  he  was  invested  by  Godfrey  with  Tiberias  and  the 
principality  of  Galilee,  to  the  iK)rth  of  Naplous.  In  1100  he 
attempted,  without  success,  to  prevent  Baldwin  of  Lorraine 
(his  old  enemy  in  Cilida)  from  acquiring  the  throne  of  Jerusalem, 
possibly  having  ambitions  himself,  and  in  any  case  fearing  the 
foundation  of  a  strong  non-Norman  power  in  Palestine.  Failing 
in  this  attempt,  and  being  urgently  summoned  from  the  North 
to  succeed  Bohemund  (now  a  prisoner  with  Danishmend)  in  the 
government  oi  Antioch,  he  surrendered  his  smaller  possessions 
to  Baldwin,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  restored  if  he 
returned  in  a  year  and  three  months,  and  finally  left  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.  He  acted  as  regent  in  Antioch  from  i  koo  to  1 103, 
when  Bohemund  regained  his  liberty.  During  these  yearis  he 
succeeded  in  regaining  the  Cilidan  towns  for  Antioch  (iioi), 
and  in  recapturing  Laodicea  (1103);  he  imprisoned  Raymiimd 
of  Toulouse,  and  only  gave  him  his  liberty  on  stringent  condi- 
tions; and  he  caused  the  restoration  of  the  deposed  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  Dagobert,  if  only  for  a  brief  season,  by  refusing 
to  aid  Baldwin  I.  on  any  other  terms.  When  Bdhemund  was 
set  free,  Tancred  had  to  surrender  Antioch  to  him;  but  he  soon 
found  fresh  work  for  his  busy  hands.  In  1x04  he  joined  with 
Bohemund  and  Baldwin  de  Burg  (now  count  of  Edessa  in 
succession  to  Baldwin  of  Lorraine)  in  an  expedition  against 
Harran,  in  which  they  were  heavily  defeated,  and  Baldwin 
was  taken  prisoner.  Tancred,  however,  profited  doubly  by  the 
defeat.  He  took,  over  the  goveminent  of  Edessa  in  Baldwin'^ 
place;  and  in  1105  Bohemund  surrendered  to  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Antioch,  while  he  himself  went  to  £iirope  to  toek 
reinforcements.  Ruler  of  the  two  abrthem  principalities, 
Tancred  carried  on  vigorous  hostilities  against  his  Mafaommedan 
neighbours,  especially  Ridwan  of  Aleppo;  and  in  zto6  he  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  Apamea.  In,  z  107,  while  Bohemund  was 
beginning  his  last  expedition  against  Alexius,  he  wrested  the 
whole  of  Cilida  from  the  Greeks;  and  he  steadfastly  refused, 
after  Bohemundls  humiliating  treaty  at  Durazzo  in  1108,  to 
agree  to  any  of  its  stipulations  with  regard  to  Antioch  and 
Cilida.  To  the  hostility  of  the  Mahommedans  and  the  Greeks, 
Tancred  also  :added  that  <^  his  own  fellow  LlUilnsw  1^'en 
Baldwin  de  Burg  regained  his  tiberty  in  1108,  it  was  only  with 
difficulty  that  he  was  induced  to  restore  Edessa  to  him,  and  the 
two  contiimed  unfriendly  for  some  time;  while  ih  1109  he  also 
interfered  in  the  dvil  war  in  Tripoli  between  the  nephew  and 
the  ddest  son  of  Raymund  of  Toulouse.  But  it  was  against  the 
emirs  of  Northern  Syria  that  his  arms  were  chiefly  dir^ted; 
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Itnd  he  becaxtfe  the  hamt&er  of  the  Tutks,  restlessly  attacking 
the  emirs  on  every  side,  but.  especially  in  Aleppo^  and  exacting 
tribute  Irom  them  all.  He  died  in  in2,  leaving  the  govern- 
ment to  his  brother-in-laWy  Roger  de  Prindpatu,  until  such  time 
as  Bohemund  II.  should  come  to  his  inheritance. 

BiBLiOGltAPHY. — ^Tancred's  Gesta  were  recorded  by  Ralph  of 
Caen,  who  drew  his  information  from  Tancred's  own  conversation 
and  reminiscences.  Kugler  has  written  a  work  on  Bphemund  und 
Tancred  (TQbingen,  1862);  and  Tahcred*s  career  is  also  described 
by  Rey,  in  the  Revue  de  V Orient  Latin,  iv.  334-340.  (E.  Br.) 

TANCRBD  (d.  X194))  Khig  of  Sicily,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Roger,  the  eldest  son  of  King  Roger  II.,  was  crowned  in  Jamiary 
ZXQO  in  succession  to  William  II.  (g.v.).  Ho  was  supported  by 
the  chancellor  Matthew  d'Ajello  and  the  oiffidal  class,  while 
the  rival  claims  of  Rogor  II.'s  daughter  Constance  and  her 
husband,  Henry  VL,  king  of  the  Romans  and  emperor,  were 
supports!  by  most  of  the  nobles.  Tancred  was  a  good  soldier, 
though  his  tiny  stature  earns  from  Peter  of  Eboli  the  nick- 
name "  Tancredulus."  But  he  was  ill-supported  in  his  task  of 
maintaining  the  Norman  kingdom,  faced  with  gen/eral  apathy, 
and  threateQed  by  a  baronial  revolt,  and,  in  addition,  Richard 
Coeur-Kie-Lion,  at  Messina^  1190,  threatened  him  with  war. 
Henry,  skilfully  winning  over  Pisa,  Genoa  aald  the  Roman 
Commune,  isolated  Tancred  and  iatimidated  Celestine  III.,  who, 
on  the  14th  of  April  1191,  crowned  him  emperor  at  Rome.  He, 
however,  failed  to  capture  Naples  in  August  and  retired  north, 
leaving  garrisons  along  the  frontiers  of  the  Regno.  Tancred 
now  sought  to  win  over  the  towns  by  extensive  grants  of  privi- 
leges, and  at  Gravina  Qune  1192)  was  recocniized  by  the  pope, 
whose  ineffectual  support  he  gained  by  surrendering  the  royal 
legateship  over  Sicily.  In  1193  and  1193  he  commanded  per- 
sonally and  with  success  against  the  Apulian  barons>  but  his 
death  at  Palermo  (20th  of  February  1194)  a  few  days  after  that 
of  Roger,  his  son  and  joint-king,  made  Henry's  path  clear.  His 
wife  SibiUa  indeed  maintained  a  regency  for  her  second  son 
William  III.,  but  on  Henry's  final  descent,  Naples  surrendered 
almost  without  a  blow  in  May  1194,  and  the  rest  of  the  Regno 
followed.  Sibilla  and  the  loyal  Margarito  prepared  to  defend 
Palermo,  but  the  citizens  admitted  the  emperor  on  the  20th  of 
November  1194.  Tancred's  family  fell  into  Henry's  hands, 
and  William  III.  seems  to  have  died  in  Germany  in  11 98. 

TANDY,  JAMES  NAFFER  (i74o-r8o3),  Irish  rebel,  son  of  a 
Dublin  ironmonger,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1740.  He  started 
life  as  a  sirudl  tradesman;  but  turning  to  politics,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  cx>rporation  of  Dublin,  and  made  himself  popular 
by  his  denunciation  of  municipal  corruption  and  by  his  proposal 
of  a  boycott  of  English  goods  in  Ireland,  in  retaliation  for 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  government  on  Irish  commerce. 
In  April  1780  Tandy  was  expelled  from  the  Dublin  volunteers 
(see  Flood,  Henry)  for  proposing  the  expulsion  of  the  duke  of 
Leinster,  whose  moderation  had  offended  the  extremists.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  small  revolutionary 
party,  chiefly  of  the  shopkeeper  class,  who  formed  a  permanent 
committee  in  June  1784  to  agitate  for  reform,  and  called  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  which  met  in 
October  1784.  Tandy  persuaded  the  corporation  of  Dublin  to 
condemn  by  resolution  Pitt's  amended  commercial  resolutions 
in  r785.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Whig  club  founded  by 
Grattan;  and  he  actively  co-operated  with  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone  in  founding  the  Society  of  the  United  Irishmen  in  1791, 
of  which  he  became  the  first  Secretary.  The  violence  of  his 
opinions,  strongly  influenced  by  French  revolutionary  ideas, 
now  brought  Tandy  prominently  under  the  notice  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  February  1792  an  aUusion  in  debate  by  Toler  (after- 
wards earl  of  Norbury),  the  attorney-general,  to  Tandy's  personal 
ugliness,  provoked  hirn  into  sending  a  challenge;  this  was 
treated  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  and 
a  Speaker's  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest,  which  however 
he  managed  to  elude  till  its  validity  expired  on  the  prorogation 
of  parliament.  Tandy  then  took  proceedings  against  the  lord 
lieutenant  for  issuing  a  proclamation  for  his  arrest;  and.although 
the  action  failed,  it  increased   Tandy's   popularity,   and  his 


expenses  were  paid  by  the  Society  of  the  United  Irishmen. 
Sympathy  with  the  French  Revolution  was  at  this  time  rapidly 
spreading  in  Ireland.  .  A  meeting  of  some  6000  persons  in 
Belfast  voted  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  French  nation  in 
July  179T.  In  the  following  year  Napper  Tandy  took  a  leading 
part  in  organizing  a  new  military  association  in  Ireland  modelled 
after  the  French  National  Guards;  they  professed  republican 
principles,  and  on  their  uniform  the  cap  of  liberty  instead  of 
the  crown  surmounted  the  Irish  harp.  Tandy  also,  with  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  a  fusion  between  the  Defenders  and 
the  United  Irishmen,  took  the  oath  of  the  Defenders^  a  Roman 
Catholic  society  whose  agrarian  and  political  violence  had  been 
increasing  for  several  years;  but  being  threatened  with  prose- 
cution for  this  step,  and  also  for  libel,  he  fled  to  Amenta,  where 
he  remained  till  1798.  In  February  1798  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  at  this  time  a  number  of  Irish  refugees,  the  most  prominent 
of  whom  was  Wolfe  Tone,  were  assembled,  planning  rebellion 
in  Ireland  to  be  supported  by  a  French  invasion,  and  quarrelling 
among  themselves.  .  None  of  these  was  more  quarrelsome  than 
Nappo:  Tandy,  who  was  exceedingly  conceited,  and  habitually 
drunken;  his  vanity  was  wounded  to  find  himself  of  less 
account  than  Tone  in  the  councils  of  the  conspirators. 

Wolfe  Tone,  who  a  few  months  before  had  patroniidn^y 
described  him  to  Talleyrand  as  ''  a  respectable  old  man  whose 
patriotism  has  been  known  for  thirty  years,"  was  now  disgusted 
by  the  lying  braggadocio  with  which  Tandy  persuaded  the 
French  authorities  that  he  was  a  personage  of  great  wealth  and 
influence  in  Ireland,  at  whose  appearance  30,000  men  would 
rise  in  arms.  Tandy  was  not,  however,  lacking  in  courage. 
He  accepted  the  charge  of  a  corvettey  the  ''  Anacreon,''  placed 
at  his  disposal  by  the  French  govemm^t,  in  which,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  leading  United  Irishmen,  and  supplied  with  a 
small  force  of  men  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms  and 
ammunition  for  distribution  in  Ireland,  be  saUed  from  Dunkirk 
and  arrived  at  the  isle  of  Aran,  off  the  coast  of  Donegal,  on  the 
x6th  of  September  1798.  The  populace  showed  no  <tisposition 
to  welcome  the  invaders.  Napper  Tandy,  who  was  drunk 
during  most  of  the  expedition,  took  possession  of  the  village  of 
Rutland,  where  he  hoisted  an  Irish  flag  and  issued  a  bombastic 
proclamation;, but  learning  the  complete  failure  of  Humbert's 
expedition,  and  that  Coimaught  instead  of  being  in  open  rebellion 
was  perfectly  quiet,  the  futility  of  the  enterprise  was  apparent 
to  the  French  if  not  to  Tandy  himself;  and  the  latter  having 
been  carried  on  board  the  "  Anaareon  "  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, the  vessel  sailed  round  the  north  of  Scotland  to  avoid  the 
English  fleet,  and  reached  Bergen  in  safety,  whence  Tandy 
made  his  way  to  Hamburg  with  three  or  four  companions.  In 
compliance  with  a  peremptory  demand  from  the  English  govern* 
ment,  and  in  spite  of  a  counter-threat  from  the  French  Directory, 
the  refugees  were  surrendered.  Tandy  remained  in  prison  till 
April  i8or,  when  he  was  tried,  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced 
to  death;  he  was,  however,  reprieved  and  allowed  to  go  to 
France.  This  leniency  may  have  been  partly  due  to  doubts 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  demand  for  his  surrender  by  the  Hamburg 
authorities;  but  the  goverrmient  was  probably  more  influenced 
by  Comwallis's  opinion  that  Tandy  was  **  a  fellow  of  so  very 
contemptible  a  character  that  no  person  in  this  country  (Ireland) 
seems  to  care  the  smallest  degree  about  him."  Moreover, 
Bonaparte  vigorously  intervened  on  his  behalf,  and  is  even  said 
to  have  made  Tandy's  release  a  condition  of  signing  the  treaty 
of  Amiens.  Notwithstanding  his  vices  and  his  lack  of  all 
solid  capacity,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Napper  Tandy 
was  dishonest  or  insincere;  and  the  maimer  in  which  his  name 
was  introduced  in  the  well-known  ballad,  "The  Wearing  of  the 
Green,"  proves  that  he  succeeded  in  impressing  the  popular 
imagination  of  the  rebel  party  in  Ireland.  In  France,  where 
his  release  was  regarded  as  a  French  diplomatic  victory,  he  was 
received,  in  March  1802,  as  a  person  of  distinction;  and  when  he 
died  on  the  24th  of  August  1803  his  funeral  was  attended  by 
the  nulitary  and  an  immense  niunber  of  the  civil  population  i 

See  R.  R.  Madden,  TTte  Lives  of  the  XJnited  Irishmen,  7  vols, 
(Dublin.  1844-46);  W.  J,  MacNeven,  Pieces  of  Irish  History  (New 
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York,  1807);  T.  Wolfe  Tone,  Autobiography,  ed,  by  R.  Bairy 
O'Bnen,  2  vols.  (London,  1893);  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Secret  Service 
under  Pitt  (London,  1892);  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  Memoirs  of 
R^Mums  in  Ireland,  2  vols.  (Dublin,  1802);  J.  A.  Froude,  The 
English  in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  3  vols.  (London, 
1872-74);  Castkreagh  Correspondence,  u,  ii.;  ComwaUis  Corre- 
spondence, ii.,  iil  (R.  J.  M.) 

TANBGA-SHIMA#  an  island  lying  to  the  south  of  Kiushiu, 
Japan,  in  30**  50'  N.  and  131®  E.,  36 J  m.  long  and  7  J  m.  bioad  at 
its  widest  part.  It  15  a  long  low  stretch  of  land,  carefully  culti- 
vated, and  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Mendez  Pinto  landed 
when  he  found  his  way  to  Japan  in  1543.  Until  modem  times 
firearms  were  colloquially  known  in  Japan  as  *'  Tanega-shima/' 
in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  they  were  introduced  by  Pinto. 

TANETt  ROGER  BROOKE  (1777-1864),  American  jurist, 
was  bom  in  Calvert  county,  Maryland,  on  the  17th  of  March 
1777,  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage.  He  graduated  from 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  in  1795,  began  the 
study  of  law  at  Annapolis  in  1796,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1799.  In  1806  he  married  Anne  Phebe  Key,  sister  of 
Francis  Scott  Key.  He  entered  politics  as  a  Federalist,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  in  1799-80.  His 
faith  in  Federalism  was  weakened  by  the  party's  opposition 
to  the  War  of  181 2,  and  he  gradually  became  associated  with 
the  Jacksonian  wing  of  the  Republican  party.  He  served  in 
the  state  Senate  in  1816-21,  was  attorney-general  of  Maryland 
in  1827-31;  and  in  July  1831  entered  President  Jackson's 
cabinet  as  attorney-general  of  the  United  States.  He  was  the 
President's  chief  adviser  in  the  attack  on  the  United  States 
Bank,  and  was  transferred  to  the  treasury  department  in 
September  1833  for  the  special  purpose  of  removing  the  govern- 
ment deposits.  This  conduct  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
the  Senate,  which  passed  a  vote  of  censure,  and  (in  June  1834) 
refused  to  confirm  his  appointment  as  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
He  returned  to  his  law  practice  in  Baltimore,  but  on  the  28th 
of  December  1835  was  nominated  Chief-Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  succeed  John  Marshall.  After  strong 
opposition  the  nomination  was  confirmed,  on  the  15th  of  March 
1836,  by  the  Senate.  Under  the  guidance  of  Judges  John  Jay, 
Marshall,  and  Joseph  Story,  the  judiciary  from  1790  to  1835 
had  followed  the  Federalist  loose  construction  methods  of 
interpreting  the  constitution.  The  personnel  of  the  supreme 
bench  was  almost  entirely  changed  during  President  Jackson's 
administration  (1829-37).  Five  of  the  seven  judges  in  1837 
were  his  appointees,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  Southerners 
who  had  been  educated  under  Democratic  influences  at  a  time 
when  the  slavery  controversy  was  forcing  the  party  to  return 
to  its  original  strict  construction  views.  In  consequence, 
although  the  high  judicial  character  of  the  men  appointed  and 
the  lawyers'  regard  for  precedent  served  to  keep  the  court  in  the 
path  marked  out  by  Marshall  and  Story,  the  state  sovereignty 
influence  was  occasionally  manifest,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
opinion  (written  by  Taney)  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  (1857,  19 
Howard,  393)  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in 
territory  acquired  after  the  formation  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. During  the  Civil  War,  Judge  Taney  stmggled  unsuc- 
cessfully to  protect  individual  liberty  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  military  authorities.  In  the  case  of  ex  parte  John 
Merryman  (1861,  Campbell's  Rqwrts,  646),  he  protested  against 
the  assumption  of  power  by  the  President  to  suspend  the 
privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  or  to  confer  that  power 
upon  a  military  officer  without  the  authorization  of  Congress. 
The  delivering  of  this  opinion,  on  circuit,  in  Baltimore,  in 
May  1861,  was  one  of  the  judge's  last  public  acts.  He  died 
on  the  1 2th  of  October  1864. 

An  authoritative  biography  is  Samuel  Tyler's  Memoir  of  Roger 
Brooke  Taney  (Baltimore,  1872). 

TANQA  ("  the  sail  "),  a  seaport  of  German  East  Africa,  lying 
opposite  the  island  of  Pemba  in  5**  6'  S.,  39°  7'  E.  The  town  is 
regularly  laid  out  on  elevated  ground  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Tanga  Bay,  and  has  a  population  of  about  6000.  Among  the 
public  buUdings  are  the  administrator's  residence,  the  hospital, 
the  boma  (barracks),  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  and  the 


government  and  mission  schools.  Tanga  is  tfe&'  port  of"  the 
Usambara  district,  wjiere  are  many  thriving  plantations.  The 
harbour  is  entered  by  a  broad  channel  ^ve  to  eight  fathoms 
deq).  It  is  a  port  of  call  for  the  German  mail  steamers,  and 
the  starting-point  of  a  railway  to  the  Usambara  highlands. 

TANQANTIKA  (a  name  said  by  V.  L.  Cameron  to  signify  a 
"  mixing-place  "),  a  vast  lake  in  East-Central  Africa,  the  longest 
freshwater  kke  in  the  world,  measiiring  just  over  400  m.,  with 
a  general  breadth  varying  from  30  to  45  m.,  and  an  area  of 
about  12,700  sq.  m.  It  lies  at  an  altitude  of  about  2600  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  occupies  the  southern  end  of  the  great  central 
rift-valley,  which  terminates  suddenly  at  its  southern  point, 
the  line  of  depression  being  represented  farther  south  by  the 
more  easterly  trough  of  Lakes  Njrasa  and  Rukwa,  from  which 
Tanganyika  is  separated  by  the  Fipa  plateau,  composed  of  old 
granitoid  rocks;  though  even  here  traces  of  old  vaUey-walls 
are  said  by  Dr  Kohlschiltter  to  exist.  North  of  Tanganyika 
the  valley  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  line  of  ancient  emptive 
ridges,  which  dam  back  the  waters  of  Lake  Kivu  (q.v.),  but  have 
been  recently  cut  through  by  the  outlet  of  that  lake,  the  Rusizi, 
which  enters  Tanganyika  by  several  mouths  at  its  northern  end. 
The  flat  plain  traversed  by  the  lower  Rusizi  was  evidently  once 
a  portion  of  the  lake  floor.  Tanganyika  has  been  formed  by 
the  subsidence  of  a  long  narrow  tract  of  country  relatively  to 
the  surrounding  plateaus,  which  fall  to  the  lake  in  abmpt  cliffs, 
some  thousands  of  feet  high  in  places.  The  geological  forma- 
tions thus  exposed  show  that  the  plateaus  are  composed  of  a 
base  of  eruptive  material,  overlaid  by  enormotis  deposits  of 
reddish  sandstones,  conglomerates  and  quartzites,  exposed  in 
parts  to  a  depth  of  2000  feet.  Besides  tiie  plain  to  the  north, 
a  considerable  area  to  the  west,  near  the  Lukuga  outlet  (see 
below),  shows  signs  of  having  been  once  covered  by  the  lake, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr  J.  E.  S.  Moore  that  the  sandstone 
ridges  which  here  bound  the  trough  have  been  recently  elevated, 
and  have  been  cut  through  by  the  Lukuga  during  the  process. 

The  past  history  of  the  lake  has  long  been  a  disputed  question, 
and  Mr  Moore's  view  that  it  represents  an  old  Jurassic  arm  of 
the  sea  is  contested  by  other  writers.  This  idea  originated  in 
the  discovery  of  a  jelly-fish,  gasteropods,  and  other  organisms 
of  a  more  or  less  marine  type,  and  presenting  some  affinity  with 
forms  of  Jurassic  age.  This  fauna,  to  which  the  term  "  halo- 
limnic  "  has  been  applied,  was  known  to  exist  from  specimens 
obtained  by  Mr  E.  C.  Hore  and  other  early  travellers,  but  has 
been  more  systematically  studied  by  Mr  Moore  (during  expedi- 
tions of  1896  and  1898-99)  and  Dr  W.  A.  Cunnington  (1904-5). 
Various  considerations  throw  doubt  on  Mr  Moore's  theory, 
especially  the  almost  entire  absence  of  marine  fossiliferous 
beds  in  the  whole  of  equatorial  Africa  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea,  of  any  remains  of  Jurassic  faunas  which  might  link  the 
Tanganyika  forms  with  those  of  undoubted  Jurassic  age  in 
neighbouring  regions.  The  formation  of  the  existing  rift-valley 
seems  in  any  case  to  date  from  Tertiary  times  only. 

Although  drinkable,  the  water  of  the  lake  seems  at  times  at  least 
to  be  very  slightly  brackish,  and  it  was  supposed  bv  some  that  no 
outlet  existed  until,  in  1874,  Lieutenant  Cameron  showed  that  the 
surplus  water  was  disdiarged  towards  the  upper  Congo  by  the 
Lukuga  river,  about  the  middle  of  the  west  coast.  The  outlet 
was  further  examined  in  1876  by  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Henrj^) 
Stanley,  who  found  that  a  bar  had  formed  across  the  outlet,  and  it 
has  since  been  proved  that  the  outflow  is  intermittent,  ceasing 
almost  entirely  after  a  period  of  scanty  rainfall,  and  becoming 
again  established  when  the  lake-level  has  been  raised  by  a  ^series 
of  rainy  years.  About  1880  it  was  running  strongly,  out  about 
this  time  a  gradual  fall  in  the  lake-level  set  m,  and  was  continued, 
with  occasional  pauses,  for  some  twenty  years,  the  amount  being 
estimated  by  Wissmann  at  2  feet  annually.  In  1896  Captain 
H.  Ramsay  found  that  a  wide  level  plain,  which  had  before  been 
covered  by  water,  intervened  between  Ujiji  and  the  lake,  but 
stated  that  no  further  sinking  had  taken  place  during  the  two 
previous  years.  Near  Tembwe  Head  Mr  L.  A.  Walmce  found 
recent  beaches  16  feet  above  the  existing  level.  The  Lukuga 
was  reported  blocked  by  a  bar  about  1897,  but  a  certain  amount 
of  water  was  found  flowing  down  by  Mr  Moore  in  1 899;  while 
in  1 90 1  Mr  Codrington  found  the  level  4  or  5  feet  higher  than  In 
1000,  the  outlet  having  again  silted  up.  A  continued  rise  was 
also  reported  in  1907.    In  any  case,  the  alterations  in  level  appear 
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to  be  merely  periodic,  and  dae  to  fluctuations  in  rainfall,  and  do  not 
point,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  a  secular  drying  up  of  the  lake. 

The  lake  is  fed  by  a  number  of  rivers  and  small  streams  which 
descend  from  the  surrounding  highlands.  The  Mlaearazi  (or 
Malagarasi),  perhaps  the  largest  fe«ler,  derives  most  of  its  water 
from  the  rainy  districts  east  of  the  strip  of  high  ground  which 
shuts  in  the  lake  on  the  north-east.  The  main  stream,  in  fact, 
has  a  nearly  circular  course,  rising  in  4**  40'  S.,  only  some  xo  miles 
from  th^  lake  shore  and  less  than  40  miles  from  its  mouth,  though 
its  length  is  at  least  220  miles.  The  other  branches  of  the 
Mlagarazi,  which  traverse  the  somewhat  arid  granite  plateaus 
betwee^  the  lake  and  33^  £.,  bring  comparatively  little  water  to 
the  main  stream.  In  its  lower  course  the  river  is  a  rapid  stream 
flowing  between  steep  jungle-clad  hills,  with  one  fall  of  50  feet, 
and  is  of  little  use  for  navigation.  The  various  channels  of  its  delta 
are  also  obstructed  with  sand-banks  in  the  dry  season.  The 
Rusixi,  the  next  (or  perhaps  equal)  in  importance  among  the 
feeders  of  the  lake,  has  already  been  spoken  of.  It  receives  many 
tributaries  from  the  sides  of  the  rift-valley,  and  is  navigable  for 
canoes.  The  reraaininjg  feeders  are  of  distinctly  less  importance, 
the  Lofu,  which  enters  in  the  south-west,  being  probably  the  largest.. 

Tanganyika  has  never  been  sounded  systematkally,  but  the 
whole  configuration  of  its  valley  points  to  its  being  generally  deep, 
and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  a  few  actual  measurements.  Dr 
Livingstone  obtained  a  depth  of  326  fathoms  opposite  Mount 
Kabogo,  south  of  Ujiji.  Mr  Hore  often  failed  to  find  bottom  with 
a  line  of  168  fathoms.  The  French  explorer,  Victor  Giraud,  re- 
ported 647  metres  (about  350  fathoms)  off  Mrumbi  on  the  west 
coast,  ana  Moore  depths  of  200  fathoms  and  upwards  near  the 
south  end.  The  shores  fall  rapidly  as  a  rule,  and  there  is  a  marked 
scarcity  of  Islands,  none  occurring  of  any  size  or  at  a  distance  from 
the  coast  line.  The  lake  is  subject  to  occasional  storms,  especially 
from  the  south-south-east  and  south-west,  which  leave  a  heavy 
swell  and  impede  navigation.  The  cloud  and  thunder  and  light- 
ning effects  are  spoken  of  as  very  impressive,  and  the  scenery  of 
the  lake  and  its  shores  has  been  much  extolled  by  travellers. 

Vegetation  is  generally  luxuriant,  and  forest  clothes  portions 
of  the  mountain  slopes.  The  lake  lies  on  the  dividing  line  between 
the  floral  regions  of  East  and  West  Africa,  and  the  oil-palm 
characteristic  of  the  latter  is  found  on  its  shores.  The  largest 
timber  tree  is  the  mvule,  which  attains  vast  dimensions,  its  trunk 
supplying  the  natives  with  the  dug-out  canoes  with  which  they 
navigate  the  lake.  The  more  level  parts  of  the  shores  have  a 
fertile  soil  and  produce  a  variety  of  crops,  including  rice,  maize, 
manioc,  sweet  potatoes,  sugar-cane,  &c.,  &c.  The  waters  display 
an  abundance  of  animal  life,  crocodiles  and  hippopotami  occurring 
in  the  bays  and  river  mouths,  which  are  also  the  haunts  of  water- 
fowl of  many  kinds.  Fish  are  also  plentiful.  Various  sections 
of  the  Bantu  division  of  the  Negro  race  dwell  around  the  lake, 
those  on  the  west  and  south-west  showing  the  most  pronounced 
Negro  type,  while  the  tribes  on  the  east  exhibit  some  intermixture 
with  representatives  of  the  Hamitic  stock,  and  (towards  the  south) 
some  traces  of  Zulu  influence.  The  surrounding  region  has  been 
overrun  by  Arabs  and  Swahili  from  the  East  African  coast. 

Though  rumours  of  the  existence  of  the  lake  had  previously 
reached  the  east  coast,  Tanganyika  was  not  visited  by  any 
European  until,  in  1858,  the  famous  expedition  of  Burton  and 
Speke  reached  the  Arab  settlement  of  Ujiji  and  partially  ex- 
plored the  northern  portion.  Ujiji  became  famous  some  years 
later  as  the  spot  where  Dr  Livingstone,  was  found  by  Stanley 
in  1871,  after  being  lost  to  sight  for  some  time  in  the  centre  of 
the  continent.  The  southern  half  of  the  lake  was  first  circum- 
navigated by  Lieutenant  V.  L.  Cameron  in  1874,  and  the  whole 
lake  by  Stanley  in  X876.  The  mapping  of  Tanganyika,  which 
long  rested  on  the  surveys  of  Mr  E.  C.  Hore,  published  in  1882, 
received  considerable  modification,  about  1 899-1900,  from  the 
work  of  Fergusson,  Lemaire,  Kohlschiitter  and  others,  who 
showed  that  while  the  general  outline  of  the  coasts  had  been 
^rawn  fairly  correctly,  the  whole  central  portion,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  the  northern,  must;  be  shifted  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  west.  At  Mtowa,  in  5°  43'  S.,  the  amotmt  of  shifting  oi 
the  west  coast  was  about  30  miles.  At  Ujiji,  on  the  cast  coast, 
the  longitude  was  given  by  Kohlschiitter  as  29**  40'  2*'  E.  as 
compared  with  30°  4'  30'  E.  of  Cameron,  a  difference  of  some 
25  miles. 

In  the  partition  of  Africa  among  the  European  Powers^  the 
shores  of  Tanganyika  have  been  shared  by  Belgium,  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  Great  Britain  holding  the  southern 
extremity,  Germany  the  east,  and  Belgium  the  west-  Stations 
have  been  established  on  the  lake  by  all  three  Powers,  the 
principal  being — German:  Bismarckburg  in  the  south  and 
Ujiji    in    the    north;    British:     Sumbu  and  Kasakalawe,  on 


Cameron  Bay;  Belgian:  Mtowa  or  Albertville  in  6°  S.  Mis- 
sionaries, especially  the  Catholic  "  White  Fathers,"  are  also 
active  on  its  shores.  A  small  steamer,  the  "  Good  News,'*  was 
placed  on  the  lake  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1884, 
but  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  African  Lakes  Corpo- 
ration; a  larger  steamer,  the  "  Hedwig  von  Wissmann,"  carrying 
a  quick-firing  Krupp  gtm,  was  launched  in  1900  by  a  German 
expedition  under  Lieutenant  Schloifer;  and  others  are  owned 
by  the  "  Tanganyika  Concessions  "  and  Katanga  companies. 
The  greater  part  of  the  trade  with  Tanganyika  is  done  by  the 
African  Lakes  Corporation  by  the  Shirl-Nyasa  route,  but  the 
Germans  have  opened  up  overland  routes  from  Dar-es-Salaam. 

Authorities. — ^The  narratives  of  Burton,  Livingstone,  Cameron 
and  Stanley;  E.  C.  Hore,  Lake  Tanganyika  (London,  1892); 
J.  E.  S.  Moore,  in  Geogr.  Journal,  September  1897  and  January 
1901;  To  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  (London,  1901);  The  Tangan- 
yika Problem  (London,  1903) ;  L.  A.  Wallace,  Geosr,  Journal,  June 
1899;  H.  Ramsay,  in  Verhandl,  d.  GeseU,  fur  Erdkunde  Berlin, 
No.  7,  1898;  H.  Glaunine  and  E.  Kohlschiitter,  in  MiU.  aus  den 
Deulschen  SchutzgebieUn,  Nos.  i  and  2,  1900;  E.  Kohlschfitter,  in 
Verhandl,  13  Deutsch.  Geographentages,  1901;  M.  Fergusson,  in 
Geol.  Mag,,  August  W>i;  E.  Stromer,  m  Petermanns  MiUeil,, 
December  1901;  R.  Codrington,  in  Geogr.  Journal,  May  1902; 
W.  H.  Hudleston,  in  Transactions  Victoria  Inst,,  1904;  also  papers 
on  the  results  of  Dr  W.  A.  Cunnington's  expedition  in  Proceedings 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  1906,  &c. ;  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
1907.  (E.  He.) 

TANGERM0NDB»  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  43  in.  N.E.  from  Magdeburg 
by  rail  via  StendaL  Pop.  (1905)  12,829.  It  contains  iron 
fotmdries,  shipbuilding  yards,  refineries,  and  other  industrial 
establishments,  and  enjoys  a  considerable  liver  trade  in  grain 
and  coaL  It  is  ornamented  by  numerous  bride  buildings 
of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  including  the  tuneted  wails, 
the  church  of  St  Stephen  (1376),  and  the  late  Gothic  town  hall. 
The  castle,  built  in  the  14th  century,  was  the  chief  residence  of 
the  margraves  of  Brandenburg. 

See  GOtze,  GeschichU  der  Burg  TangermUnde  (Stendal,  1871). 

TANOIER  (locally  Tanjah),  a  seaport  of  Morocco,  on  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  about  14  m.  E.  of  Cape  Spartel,  nestles 
between  two  eminences  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  a  spacious  bay. 
The  town,  which  has  a  population  of  about  40,000,  presents  a 
picturesque  appearance  from  the  sea,  rising  gradually  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  the  citadel,  the  remainder  of  the 
English  mole  and  York  Castle  to  the  right:  in  the  central  valley 
is  the  commercial  quarter,  while  to  the  left  along  the  beach  runs 
the  track  to  Tetuan.  Though  rivalry  between  European  Powers 
led  to  many  pubUc  works  being  delayed,  through  the  action  of 
the  public  Sanitary  Association  the  streets,  which  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  have  been  re-paved  as  well  as  cleaned  and  partially 
lighted,  and  several  new  roads  have  been  made  outside  the 
town.  In  some  of  the  older  streets  European  shops  have 
.replaced  the  picturesque  native  cupboards;  drinking  dens  have 
sprung  up  at  many  of  the  comers,  while  telephones  and  electric 
light  have  been  introduced  by  private  companies,  and  European 
machinery  is  used  in  many  of  the  corn-mills,  &c.  The  main 
thoroughfare  leads  from  Bib  el  Marsa  (Gate  of  the  Port)  to 
the  Bfi.b  el  Sok  (Gate  of  the  Market-place)  known  to  the  English 
as  Port  Catherine.  The  sok  presents  a  lively  spectacle,  espe- 
cially upon  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 

Tangier  is  almost  destitute  of  manufactures,  and  while  the 
trade,  about  £750,000  a  year,  is  considerable  for  Morocco,  it  is 
confined  chiefly  to  imports,  about  two-fifths  of  which  come  from 
Great  Britain  and  Gibraltar,  and  one  quarter  from  France. 
The  exports  are  chiefly  oxen,  meat,  fowls  and  eggs  for  Gibraltar 
and  sometimes  for  Spain,  with  occasional  shipments  of  slippers 
and  blankets  to  Egypt.  Most  of  the  trade,  both  wholesale  and 
retail,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  (see  further  Morocco). 

The  harbour  formed  by  the  Bay  of  Tangier  is  an  extensive 
one,  the  best  Morocco  possesses,  and  good  in  all  weathers  except 
during  a  strong  east  wind,  but  vessels  of  any  size  have  to  anchor 
a  mile  or  so  out  as  the  shore  to  the  west  is  shallow  and  sandy, 
and  to  the  east,  rocky  and  shingly.  Since  1907  a  basin  with  an 
outer  and  inner  mole  has  been  built.    It  does  not,  however, 
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accommodate  large  vessels.  The  climate  is  temperate  and 
healthy,  and  good  for  consumptives. 

As  the  seaport  nearest  to  Europe,  Tangier  is  the  town  in  the 
empire  in  which  the  effects  of  progress  are  most  marked,  and 
since  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  it  has  been  the  diplomatic 
headquarters.  The  nucleus  of  a  cosmopolitan  society  thiis 
formed  has  expanded  into  a  powerful  community  enjoying 
privileges  and  immunities  unknown  to  natives  not  receiving 
its  protection.  The  steadily  increasing  nvunber  of  visitors 
has  induced  the  opening  of  first-class  hotels,  and  necessitated 
extensive  building  operations,  resulting  in  the  immigration  of 
some  thousands  of  artisans,  chiefly  Spanish.  The  number  of 
European  inhabitants  (1905)  was  about  9000  (7500  Spaniards); 
of  Jews  about  10,000. 

The  Roman  Tingis,  which  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  site  of  Tangier,  was  of  great  antiquity;  under  Augustus  it 
became  a  free  city,  and  when  Otho  placed  the  western  half  of 
Mauretania  under  a  procurator,  he  called  it  Mauretania  Tingitana 
after  its  capital  Tingis.  It  was  hdd  by  Vandals,  Byzantines  and 
Arabs,  and  when  Mulai  Idris  passed  from  Tlemgen  to  Fez  in 
788,  Tangier  was  "  the  oldest  and  most  beautifxil  city  "  of  the 
Maghrib.  After  many  futile  attempts  the  Portuguese  obtained 
possession  of  it  in  147 1,  but  it  passed  to  Spain  in  1580,  returning 
again  to  the  Portuguese  in  1656.  In  1662  as  part  of  the  dowry 
of  Catherine  of  Braganza  on  her  marriage  to  Charles  II.,  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  English,  and  they  defended  it  against 
Mulai  Ismail  in  1680,  but  in  1684  it  was  decided,  on  account  of 
expense,  to  abandon  the  place  to  the  Moors.  El  Ufrani  writes 
that  "  it  was  besieged  so  closely  that  the  Christians  had  to  flee 
on  their  vessels  and  escape  by  sea,  leaving  the  place  ruined 
from  bottom  to  top."  It  was  bombarded  in  1844  by  the  French, 
then  at  war  with  Morocco.  In  the  early  years  of  the  20th 
century  the  sharif  RaistUi  terrorized  the  district  round  Tangier 
and  made  captive  several  Europeans.  As  one  result  of  the 
Alge^iras  conference  of  1906  a  regular  police  force  was  organized, 
and  the  control  of  the  customs  passed  into  European  hands 
(see  Morocco:  §  History). 

See  A.  Cousin,  Tanger  (Paris,  1902) ;  Archives  Marocaines  (Paris, 
1904-6). 

TANGTE,  SIR  RICHARD  (1833-1906),  British  manufacturer, 
was  born  at  Illogan,  near  Redruth,  Cornwall,  on  the  24th  of 
November  1833,  the  son  of  a  small  farmer.  As  a  young  boy 
he  worked  in  the  fields,  but  when  he  was  eight  years  old  he  was 
incapacitated  from  further  manual  labour  by  a  fracture  of  the 
right  arm.  His  father  then  determined  to  give  him  the  best 
education  he  could  afford,  and  young  Tangye  was  sent  to  the 
Friends'  School  at  Sidcot,  Somersetshire,  where  he  progressed 
rapidly  and  became  a  pupil-teacher.  Tangye  was  not  long  con- 
tented with  this  position,  and  through  an  advertisement  in 
The  Friend  obtained  a  clerkship  in  a  small  engineering  firm  in 
Birmingham,  where  two  of  his  brothers,  skilled  mechanics, 
subsequently  joined  him.  Here  Richard  Tangye  remained  four' 
years,  obtaining  a  complete  mastery  of  the  details  of  an  engineer- 
ing business,  and  introducing  the  system  of  a  Saturday  half- 
holiday  which  was  subsequently  adopted  in  all  English  industrial 
works.  In  1856  he  started  business  in  a  small  way  in  Birming- 
ham as  a  hardware  factor  and  commission  agent.  His  first 
customers  were  the  Cornish  mine-owners  in  the  Redruth  district, 
and,  the  business  prospering,  he  was  able  before  long  to  start 
manufacturing  hardware  goods  on  his  own  account,  his  two 
brothers  joining  him  in  the  enterprise.  The  speciality  of  the 
brothers  Tangye  was  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  and  their 
hydraulic  lifting  jacks  were  successfully  employed  in  the  launch- 
ing of  the  steamship  "  Great  Eastern."  In  1858  the  firm,  who 
now  confined  themselves  to  making  machinery,  built  their  own 
works,  and  shortly  afterwards  secured  the  sole  right  of  manu- 
facturing the  newly  invented  differential  pulley-block,  thereby 
materially  adding  to  their  business,  which  came  to  include 
every  kind  of  power-machine — hydraulic,  steam,  gas,  oil  and 
electricity.  The  business  was  subsequently  turned  into  a 
limited  company,  and  in  1894  Richard  Tangye  was  knighted. 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  October  1906. 


TANISTRY  (from  Gaelic  ^ana,  lordship),  a  custom  among 
various  Celtic  tribes,  by  which  the  king  or  chief  of  the  clan  was 
chosen  from  among  the  heads  of  the  septs  and  elected  by  them 
in  full  assembly.  He  held  office  for  life  and  was  required  by 
custom  to  be  of  full  age,  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties  and 
without  any  remarkable  blemish  of  mind  or  body.  At  the  same 
time,  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  a  tanist  or  next  heir 
to  the  chieftaincy  was  elected,  who  if  the  king  died  or  became 
disqualified,  at  once  became  king.  Usually  the  king's  son  became 
tanist,  but  not  because  the  system  of  primogeniture  was  in  any 
way  recognized;  indeed,  the  only  principle  adopted  was  that 
the  dignity  of  chieftainship  should  descend  to  the  eldest  and 
most  worthy  of  the  same  blood.  These  epithets,  as  Hallam  says, ' 
were  not  necessarily  synonymous,  but  merely  indicated  that 
the  preference  given  to  seniority  was  to  be  controlled  by  a 
due  regard  to  desert  {CcnstiU  Hist,  vol.  iii.  c.  xviii.).  This 
system  of  succession  left  the  headship  open  to  the  ambitious,  and 
was  a  frequent  source  of  strife  both  in  families  and  between  the 
clans.  Tanistry  was  abolished  by  a  legal  decision  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  and  the  English  land  system  substituted. 

TANJORE,  a  city  and  district  of  British  India  in  the  Madras 
presidency.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Cauvery,  and  is  an  important  junction  on  the  South  Indian 
railway,  218  m.  S.  of  Madras.  Pop.  (1901)  57,870.  As  the 
last  capital  of  the  ancient  Hindu  dynasty  of  the  Cholas,  and  in 
all  ages  one  of  the  chief  political,  literary  and  religious  centres 
of  the  south,  the  city  is  full  of  interesting  associations.  It  was 
the  scene  of  the  earliest  labours  of  Protestant  missionaries  in 
India.  The  modern  history  of  Tanjoie  begins  with  its  conquest 
by  the  Mahrattas  in  1674  under  Venkaji,  the  brother  of  Sivaji 
the  Great.  The  British  first  came  into  contact  with  Tanjore  by 
their  expedition  in  1749  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  a 
deposed  raja.  In  this  they  failed,  and  a  subsequent  expedition 
was  bought  off.  The  Mahrattas  practically  held  Tanjore  until 
1799.  In  October  of  that  year  the  district  was  ceded  to  the 
East  India  Company  in  absolute  sovereignty  by  Raja  Sharab- 
hoji,  pupil  of  the  missionary  Schwarz.  The  raja  retained  only 
the  capital  and  a  small  tract  of  country  round.  He  died  in 
1833  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sivaji,  on  whose  death  in 
1855  without  an  heir  the  house  became  extinct.  The  mission 
at  Tanjore  was  founded  in  1778  by  the  Rev.  Christian  F.  Schwarz 
or  Schwartz  (17 26-1 798).  The  mission  establishments  were 
taken  over  in  1826  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  which  subsequently  founded  new  stations  in  several 
parts  of  the  district.  Roman  Catholic  missions  date  from  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century.  St  Peter's  College,  founded  by 
Schwarz  as  a  school,  is  now  a  first-grade  college  affiliated  to  the 
university  of  Madras.  His  church  dates  from  1779.  Among 
interesting  ancient  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  palace 
within  the  fort,  containing  an  armoury  and  fine  library;  and 
the  Brihadiswaraswami  temple,  of  the  nth  century,  enclosed 
iti  two  courts,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower  and  including  the 
exquisitely  decorated  shrine  of  Subrahmanya.  Tliough  the 
city  has  specialities  of  jewelry,  carpets,  modelling  in  pith,  &c., 
there  are  no  large  industries. 

The  District  of  Tanjoke  has  an  area  of  3710  sq.  m.  On 
account  of  its  fertility  it  has  been  called  the  "  Garden  of 
Southern  India."  It  is  irrigated  by  an  elaborate  system  gf 
dams,  cuts  and  canals  in  connexion  with  the  rivers  Cauvery 
and  Coleroon,  and  the  soil  is  exceedingly  productive.  The  delta 
of  the  Cauvery  occupies  the  flat  northern  part,  which  is  highly 
cultivated,  dotted  over  with  groves  of  coco-nut  trees,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  densely  populated  tracts  in  India.  The  staple 
crop  is  rice,  which  is  grown  on  77  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated 
area.  Tanjore  is  a  land  of  temples,  many  of  them  being  of  very 
early  date.  The  district  is  traversed  by  the  main  line  and  several 
branches  of  the  South  Indian  railway,  some  of  which  have  been 
constructed  by  the  district  board.  The  chief  seaport  is  Nega- 
patam,  and  the  principal  export  is  rice  to  Ceylon.  The  popula- 
tion in  1901  was  2,245,029. 

See  Tanjore  District  Gazetteer  (Madras,  1906). 
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TANKARDt  a  type  of  drinking  vessel.  The  word  was  formerly 
used  loosely  of  many  sizes,  usually  large,  of  vessels  for  holding 
liquids;  thus  it  was  applied  to  such  as  held  two  or  more  gallons 
and  were  used  to  carry  water  from  the  conduits  in  London  in 
the  i6th  and  early  17th  centuries.  The  word  is  now  generally 
applied  to  a  straight,  flat-bottomed  drinking  vessel  of  silver, 
pewter  or  other  metal,  or  of  glass  or  pottery  mounted  on  metal, 
with  a  hinged  cover  and  handle,  holding  from  a  pint  to  a  quart 
of  liquor  (see  Drinking  Vessels).  The  derivation  is  obscure. 
It  appears  in  O.  Fr.  as  tanquart  and  in  O.  Du.  as  tanckaert.  It 
may  have  been,  as  is  suggested,  metathesized  from  Gr.  K&v$afX)t, 
Lat.  cantharus,  a  large  vessel  or  pot.  It  is  used  to  gloss  amphora 
in  the  Promptariutn  Parvulorum  (c.  1440).  It  is  not  connected 
with  "  tank,"  a  cistern  or  reservoir  for  water,  which  was  formerly 
"  stank,"  and  is  from  Port,  tanque,  O.  Fr.  esiang,  mod.  itang, 
pool;  Lat.  stagnum,  whence  Eng.  "  stagnant." 

TANNA  (Aramaic,  "  teacher  ").  The  root  teni  or  tena  cor- 
responds phUologically  to  the  Hebrew  shatuij  from  which  comes 
the  word  Mishnah  (see  Midrash  and  Talmud),  the  great 
Rabbinic  code  which  (with  certain  parts  of  the  Midrash  and 
other  Rabbinic  books)  was  the  main  literary  product  of  the 
activity  of  the  tannaim  (plural  of  tanna).  The  term  tanna  is 
used  in  the  Talmud  of  those  teachers  who  flourished  in  the  first 
two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  tannaim  from  the  date 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  may  be  grouped:  (i)  70-100, 
representative  name  Johanan  ben  Zaqqai  (g.t?.);  (2)  100-130, 
representative  name  Aqiba  {q.v)\  (3)  130-160,  representative 
name  Judah  the  Prince,  compiler  of  the  Mishnah.  The  suc- 
cessors of  the  tannaim  were  called  *  amor  aim  (See  'Amora). 

See  W.  Bacher,  Die  Agada  der  Tannaiten,  An  alphabetical  list 
of  tannaim  and  'amoraim  is  given  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia^  xii. 
.49-54.  (I.  A.) 

TANNAHILL,  ROBERT  (1774-1810),  Scottish  song-writer, 
son  of  a  Paisley  silk- weaver,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  June  1774. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  his  father's  trade  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and,  inspired  by  the  poetry  of  Robert  Burns,  he  wrote  verses 
as  he  drove  the  shuttle  to  and  fro,  with  shelf  and  ink-bottle 
rigged  up  on  his  loom-post.  He  was  shy  and  reserved,  of  small 
and  delicate  physique,  and  took  little  part  in  the  social  life  of 
the  town.  The  steady  routine  of  bis  trade  was  broken  only  by 
occasional  excursions  to  Glasgow  and  the  land  of  Bums,  and  a 
year's  trial  of  work  at  Bolton.  He  began  in  1805  to  contribute 
verses  to  Glasgow  and  Paisley  periodicals,  and  published  an 
edition  of  his  poems  by  subscription  in  1807.  Three  years  Later, 
on  the  17th  of  May  i8zo,  the  life  of  the  quiet,  gentle,  diffident 
and  despo;ndent  poet  was  brought  by  his  owin  act  to  a  tragic  end. 
Tannahill's  claims  to  remembrance  rest  upon  half  a  dozen  songs, 
full  of  an  exquisite  feeling  for  nature,  and  so  happily  set  to 
music  that  they  have  retained  their  popularity.  '^  Loudon's 
Bonnie  Woods  and  Braes,"  "  Jessie,  the  Flower  o'  Dunblane," 
and  "  Gloomy  Winter's  Noo  Awa "  are  the  best  of  th^m. 
"  Jessie,  the  Flower  o'  Dunblane  "  and  "  The  Farewell "  tell 
the  story  of  the  poet's  own  unhappy  love  for  Janet  Tennant. 

Tannahill's  centenary  was  celebrated  at  Paisley  in  1874.  See 
edition  by  D*  Semple  (1S76)  for  details  of  his  life. 

TANNER,  HENRY  06SAWA  (1859-  ),  American  artist, 
of  negro  descent,  Was  born  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
21st  of  June  1859.  He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Tuoker  Tanner 
(b.  1835),  who  became  bishop  of  the  African  Method»t  Episcopal 
Church  in  1888,  edited  the  ChrisHan  Recorder,  the  organ  of  his 
church,  from  1867  to  1883,  founded,  and  from  1884  to  1888 
edited,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  RemeiVy  and 
published  several  pamphlets,  poems  and  bjrmns,  and  an  Apology 
for  African  Methodism  (1867).  The  son  was  a  pupil  of  Thomas 
Eakins,  in  Philadelphia,  and  of  J.  P.  Laurens  and  Benjamin 
Constant  m  Paris.  He  first  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1895. 
His  ^'  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den  "  received  an  honourable  mention 
at  the  Salon  of  1896.  "  The  Raising  of  Lazams,"  which  received 
a  third-class  medal  in  1897,  was  purchased  by  the  French  govern- 
ment for  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Luxembourg.  Other 
pictures  are,  "The  Annxmciation  "  (Salon,  1898),  "Nicodemus 


Coming  to  Christ "  (1899),  "  The  Jews'  Wailing  Place,"  and 
"  Christ  in  the  Temple." 

TANNER,  THOMAS  (1674-1735),  English  antiquary  and  pre- 
late, was  born  at  Market  Lavington  in  Wiltshire  on  the  25th 
of  January  1674,  and  was  educated  at  (Jueen's  College,  Oxford, 
taking  holy  orders  in  1694.  Next  year  he  became  chaplain  and 
then  fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  and  a  few  years  later  private 
chaplain  to  John  Moore  (1646-17 14),  bishop  of  Norwich  and 
afterwards  of  Ely,  who  appointed  him  chancellor  of  the  diocese 
of  Norwich.  In  1706  he  became  rector  of  Thorpe,  near  Norwich, 
in  1 7 13  a  canon  of  Ely,  in  1724  a  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  in  1732  bishop  of  St  Asaph.  He  died  in  Oxford,  where  be 
had  passed  most  of  his  life,  on  the  14th  of  December  1735. 

Tanner's  chief  work  is  his  NoHtia  Monastica,  a  short  account  of 
all  the  religious  houses  in  England  and  Wales.  This  was  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  1695;  it  was  reprinted  with  additions  by  the 
author's  brother,  John  Tanner,  in  1744;  and  was  reprinted  again 
with  further  additions  by  James  Nasmith  (i  740-1 808)  in  1787. 
He  also  wrote  Bibliotheca  Britannico-Hihernica,  a  dictionary  of 
all  the  authors  who  flourished  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
before  the  opening  of  the  17th  century,  at  which  he  laboured  for 
forty  years.  This  was  not  publishecf  until  1748,  thirteen  years 
after  the  author's  death.  The  bishop  collected  materials  for  a 
history  of  Wiltshire  and  worked  for  some  time  on  a  new  edition 
of  the  works  of  John  Leland.  His  valuable  collection  of  books  and 
manuscripts  is  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford. 

Another  writer  of  this  name  was  Thomas  Tanner  (1630-1682), 
the  author  of  The  Entrance  of  Maasarini  (Oxford,  1657-58). 
Educated  at  St  Paul's  School,  London,  and  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  he  became  a  barrister  and  later  a  clergyman,  being 
vicar  of  Colyton,  Devon,  and  afterwards  of  Winchfield,  Hants. 

TANNHXUSER,  or  Tanhuser,  German  Minnesinger  of  the 
13th  century,  who  lived  for  a  time  at  the  court  of  Frederick  II., 
duke  of  Austria.  After  Duke  Frederick's  death  he  was  received 
at  the  court  (rf  Otto  II.,  duke  of  Bavaria;  but,  being  of  a  restless 
disposition,  and  having  wasted  his  fortune,  he  spent  much  time 
in  wandering  about  Germany.  He  also  went  as  a  Crusader  to 
the  Holy  Land.  His  poems  belong  to  the  decadence  of  the 
Minnesang,  and  combine  a  didactic  display  of  learning  with 
descriptions  of  peasant-life  in  a  somewhat  coarse  tone.  His 
adventurous  life  led  him  to  be  identified,  in  the  popular  imagina- 
tion, with  the  knight  Tannhauser  who,  after  many  wanderings, 
comes  to  the  Venusberg,  or  Horselberg,  near  Eisenach.  He 
enters  the  cave  where  the  Lady  Venus — the  Frau  Hulda  of 
German  folk-lore— holds  her  court,  and  abandons  himself  to  a 
life  of  sensual  pleasure.  By  and  by  he  is  overcome  by  remorse, 
and,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  obtains  permission 
to  return  for  a  while  to  the  outer  world.  He  then  goes  as  a 
pilgrim  to  Rome,  and  entreats  Pope  Urban  to  secure  for  him 
the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  The  pope  declares  it  is  as  impossible 
for  him  to  be  pardoned  as  for  the  staff  he  has  in  his  hand  to 
blossom.  Tannh&user  departs  in  despair,  and  returns  to  the 
Venusberg.  In  three  days  the  staff  begins  to  put  forth  green 
leaves,  and  the  pope  sends  messengers  in  all  directions  in  search 
of  the  penitent,  but  he  is  never  seen  again.  This  legend  was 
at  one  time  widely  known  in  Germany,  and  as  late  as  1830  it 
survived  in  a  popular  song  at  Entlebuch  in  Switzerland,  a 
version  of  which  was  given  by  Uhland  in  his  AUe  hoch-  imd 
niederdeutsche  Volkslieder,  Among  the  attendants  of  Hulda 
was  the  faithful  Eckb^rt,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  Heldenhuch 
he  is  said  to  sit  before  the  Venusberg,  and  to  warn  passers-by 
of  the  dangers  to  which  they  may  be  exposed  if  they  linger  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  legend  has  been  reproduced  by  several 
modem  (jerman  poets,  and  by  R.  Wagner  in  an  opera. 

For  Tannh&user's  lyric  poetry,  see  F.  H.  von  der  Hagen*9  Minne- 
singeff  u.  (1838);  K.  Bartsch,  Deutsche  Liederdichter  des  12.  bis 
14.  Jahrhunderts  (3rd  ed.  1893),  No.  47.  See  also  F.  Zander,  Die 
Tannhdusersage  und  der  Minnesinger  Tannhauser  (1858);  T.  G,  T. 
GrUsse,  Die  Sage  ton  Tannhduser  (1846;  2nd  ed.  1861);  A.  Ohlke 
Zu  Tannhdusers  Leben  und  Dichten  (1890);  J.  Siebert,  Tannhauser 
Inhalt  und  Form  seiner  Gedichte  (1894). 

TANNINt  or  Tannic  Acm,  the  generic  name  for  a  widely 
disseminated  group  of  vegetable  products,  so  named  from 
thdr  property  of  converting  raw  hide  into  leather  {q.v,).    They 
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are  soluble  in  water,  their  solutions  having  an  add  reaction 
and  an  astringent  taste;  the  solutions  are  coloured  dark  blue 
or  green  by  ferrous  salts,  a  property  utilized  in  the  manufacture 
of  ink  iq.v.).  Their  chemistry  is  little  known.  Some  appear 
to  be  glucosides  of  gallic  acid,  since  they  yield  this  acid  and  a 
sugar  on  hydrolysis,  e.g.  oak  tannin;  whilst  others  yield  proto- 
catechuic  acid  and  phloroglucin,  e.g,  moringa-tannin;  common 
tannin,  however,  is  a  digallic  acid. 

Common  tannin,  or  tannic  acid,  Ci4HioOj'2HjO,  occurs  to  the 
extent  of  50%  in  gall-nuts,  and  also  in  tea,  sumach  and  in  other 
plants.  It  may  be  obtained  by  extracting  powdered  g[alUnuts 
with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  wh^eupon  the  tannin  is  taken 
up  in  the  lower  layer,  which  on  sep>aration  and  evaporation  yields 
the  acid.  When  pure  the  acid  forms  a  colourlesst  amorphous  mass, 
very  soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol,  and  practically  insoluble 
in  ether.  Common  salt  precipitates  it  from  aaueous  solutions* 
It  forms  a  penta-acetate.  It  may  be  obtained  artincially  by  heating 
gallic  acia  with  phosphorus  oxychloride  or  dilute  arsenic  acid 
(cf.  P.  Biginelli,  GcuseUa,  1909,  39,  ii.  pp.  268  et  seq.);  and  con- 
versely on  boilinjg;  with  dilute  adds  or  alkalis  it  takes  up  a  molecule 
of  water  and  yields  two  molecules  of  gallic  add,  C7H«0i.  It  is 
optically  active — a  fact  taken  account  of  in  J.  Dekker's  formula 
(B«r.,  lOOjS,  39,  p.  2497).  The  chemistry  has  also  been  investigated 
by  M.  Nierenstdn  and  [L.  F.  Iljin  (see  papers  in  the  Ber.,  1908, 

The  tannin  of  oak,  Ci»Hi80io»  which  b  found,  mixed  with  gallic 
acid,  eilagic  add  and  quercite,  in  oak  bark,  is  a  red  powder;  its 
acjueous  solution  is  coloured  dark  blue  by  ferric  chloride,  and  boiling 
with  dilute  sulphuric  add  gives  oak  red  or  phlobapihene.  The 
tannin  of  coffee,  CsoHtsOiat  found  in  coffee  beans,  is  not  pre« 
cipitated  from  its  solutions  by  gelatin.  Hydrolysis  by  alkaline 
solutions  g^ves  a  sugar  and  caffeic  add;  whilst  fusion  with 
potassium  hydroxide  gives  protocatechuic  add.  Moringa-tannin 
or  madurin,  CitHicOe'HiO,  found  in  Morus  tinctorial  hydrolvses 
on  fusion  with  caustic  potash  to  phloroglucin  and  protocatechuic 
acid.  Catechu-tannin  occurs  in  the  extract  of  Mimosa  catechu; 
and  kino-tannin  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  kino  (q.v.). 

Medicine. — ^Tannic  acid  is  official  in  both  the  British  and  United 
States  Pharmacopoeias.  It  is  incompatible  with  mineral  adds, 
alkalis*  salts  of  iron,  antimony,  lead  and  silver,  alkaloids  and 
gelatin.  The  British  pharmacopoeial  preparations  are  (i)  ^lycerinum 
acidi  tannici;  (2)  suppositoria  acidt  tannici;  (3)  trochtscus  acidi 
tannici.  The  United  States  also  has  a  coUodium  stypHcum  and  an 
ointment.  From  taimic  add  is  also  made  gallic  acid,  which  re- 
sembles tannic  add  but  has  no  astringent  taste.  When  applied 
to  broken  skin  or  exposed  surfaces  it  coagulates  the  albumen  in 
the  discharges,  forming  a  protecting  layer  or  coat.  It  is  moreover 
an  astringent  to  the  tissues,  hindering  the  further  discharge  of 
fluid.  It  is  a  powerful  local  haemostatic,  but  it  only  checks 
haemorrhage  when  brought  directly  in  contact  with  the  bleeding 
point.  It  IS  used  in  the  treatment  of  haemoptysis  in  the  form  of 
a  fine  spray,  or  taken  internally  it  will  check  gastric  haemorrhage. 
In  laijge  doses,  however,  it  greatly  disorders  the  digestion.  In  the 
intestine  tannic  add  controls  intesrinal  bleeding,  acting  as  a  power- 
ful astringent  and  causing  constipation;  for  this  reason  it  has 
been  recommended  to  check  diarrhoea. 

Tannic  add  is  largely  used  in  the  treatment  of  various  ulcers, 
sores  and  moist  eruptions.  The  glycerin  is  used  in  tonsillitis  and 
the  lozenges  in  pharyngitis.  For  bleeding  haemorrhoids  tannic 
add  suppositories  are  useful,  or  tannic  add  can  be  dusted  on 
directly.  The  collodium  stypticum  is  a  valuable  external  remedy. 
Tannic  add  is  absorbed  as  ^lic  add  into  the  blood  and  eliminated 
as  gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids,  darkening  the  urine.  Gallic  acid 
does  not  coagulate  albumen  when  used  externally.  It  has  been 
used  internally  in  haemoptysis  and  haematuria.  Combined  with 
opium  it  is  an  efiident  remedy  in  diabetes  insipidus, 

TANN-RATHSAMHAUSEN,    LUDWIG    SAMSON    ARTHUR, 

Fkeihekk  von  und  zv  der  (1815-1881),  Bavarian  general, 
was  bom  at  Darmstadt  on  the  i8th  of  June  18x5,  the  day  of 
Waterloo.  He  was  descended  from  the  old  family  of  von  der 
Tann,  which  had  representatives  in  Bavaria,  Alsace  and  the 
Rhine  coimtries,  and  assumed  his  mother's  name  (she  being 
the  daughter  of  an  Alsatian,  Freiherr  von  Rathsamhausen)  in 
1868  by  licence  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.  Ludwig,  the  first  king 
of  Bavaria,  stood  sponsor  for  the  chQd,  who  recdved  his  name 
and  in  addition  that  of  Arthur,  in  honour  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington.  He  recdved  a  careful  education,  and  in  1827 
became  a  page  at  the  Bavarian  court,  where  a  great  future  was 
predicted  for  him.  Entering  the  artillery  in  1833,  he  was  after 
some  years  placed  on  the  general  stafE.  He  fttt^aded  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy  under  Radetzky 
(9.V.)  and,  in  the  spirit  of  adventure,  joined  a  French  military 


expedition  operating  in  Algiers  against  the  Timisiaa  frootier. 
On  his  return  he  became  a  dose  personal  friend  of  the  Crown 
Prince  Maximilian  Joseph  (afterwards  King  Maximilian).  In 
1848  he  was  made  a  major,  and  in  that  year  he  distinguished 
himself  greatly  as  the  leader  of  a  Schleswig-Hobtein  light  corps 
in  the  Danish  war.  At  the  dose  of  the  first  campaign  he  was 
given  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  his 
own  sovereign  gave  him  the  military  order  of  Max-Joseph 
without  his  asking  for  it,  and  also  made  him  a  lieutenant-colonel. 
In  1849  he  served  as  chief  of  staff  to  the  Bavarian  contingent 
at  the  front,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  lines  of  Diippel, 
after  which  he  visited  Haynau's  headquarters  in  the  Hungarian 
war,  and  returned  to  Schleswig-Holstdn  to  serve  as  v.  Willisen's 
chief  of  staff  in  the  Idstedt  campaign.  Then  came  the  threat 
of  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  von  der  Tann  was 
recalled  to  Bavaria.  But  the  affair  ended  with  the  "  surrender 
of  Olmiltz,"  and  he  saw  no  further  active  service  untU  1866, 
rising  in  the  usual  way  of  promotion  to  colond  (1851),  major- 
general  (1855),  and  lieutenant-general  (1861).  In  the  earlier 
years  of  this  period  he  was  the  aide-de-camp  and  constant  com- 
panion of  the  king.  In  the  war  of  1866  he  was  chief  of  the  staff 
to  Prince  Charles  of  Bavaria,  who  commanded  the  South 
German  contingents.  The  almost  entirely  unfortunate  issue 
of  the  military  operations  led  to  his  being  vehemently  attacked 
in  the  press,  but  the  unreadiness  and  unequal  efficiency  of  the 
troops  and  the  general  lack  of  interest  in  the  war  on  the  part  of 
the  soldiers  foredoomed  the  South  Germans  to  failure  in  any 
case.  .He  continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  king  and  received 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  general  of  infantry  (1869),  but  the 
bitterness  of  his  disappointment  of  1866  never  left  him.  He 
was  grey-haired  at  forty-two,  and  his  health  was  impaired.  In 
1869  von  der  Tann-Rathsamhausen,  as  he  was  now  called,  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  I.  Bavarian  corps.  This  corps  he  ' 
commanded  in  the  Franco-German  War,  and  therein  he  retrieved 
his  place  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  German  soldiers.  His 
gallantry  was  conspicuous  at  W6rth  and  Sedan.  Transferred 
in  the  autumn  to  an  independent  command  on  the  Loire,  he 
conducted  the  operations  against  d'Aurelle  de  Paladines,  at 
first  with  marked  success,  and  forced  the  surrender  of  Orleans. 
He  had,  however,  at  Coulmiers  to  give  way  before  a  numerically 
larger  French  force;  but  reinforced,  he  fought  several  successful 
engagements  under  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  near 
Orleans.  On  the  termination  of  the  war  he  was  reappointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  I.  Bavarian  corps,  a  post  which  he 
held  until  his  death  at  Meran  on  the  26th  of  April  1881.  He 
had  the  grand  cross  of  the  Bavarian  military  orders,  and  the 
first  dass  of  the  Iron  Cross  and  the  pour  lemMte  from  the  king 
of  Prussia.  In  1878  the  emperor  named  yon  der  Tann  chief 
of  a  Prussian  infantry  regiment,  decreed  him  a  grant,  and 
named  one  of  the  new  Strassburg  forts  after  him. 

See  Life  by  Lieutenant-colond  Hugo  von  Helvig  in  Mil.  Wochen- 
hlaU,  Supplement,  1882. 

TANSA,  a  small  river  in  Salsett  island,  in  the  Thana  district 
of  Bombay,  which  provides  the  dty  of  Bombay  with  its  water- 
supply.  It  is  embanked  by  one  of  the  largest  masonry  dams  in 
the  world,  built  in  1892.  The  embankment  is  nearly  2  m.  long, 
118  ft.  high,  and  no  ft.  thick  at  th^  base, 

TANTA,  a  town  of  Lower  Eg3q>t,  in  a  central  position  nearly 
midway  bel^een  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  con- 
verging-point of  several  raOways  traversing  the  Ddta  in  all 
directions.  It  has  a  population  (1907)  of  54,437,  is  the  capital, 
of  the  rich  province  of  Gharbia,  and  is  noted  for  its  fairs  and 
Moslem  festivals,  which  are  held  three  times  a  year  in  honour 
of  Seyyid  el-Bedawi,  and  are  sometimes  attended  by  200,000 
pilgrims  and  traders.  There  are  a  large  railway  station,  a  very 
fine  mosque  (restored),  and  a  palace  of  the  kfaedive,  Seyyid 
el-Bedawi,  who  lived  in  the  X3th  century  a.d.,  was  a  native  of 
Fez  who,  after  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  settled  in  Tanta.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  saints  in  Egypt. 

TANTALUM  [symbol  Ta,  atomic  wdght  x8i«o  (0«»i6)],  a 
metallic  chemical  element,  sparingly  distributed  in  nature  and 
then  almost  invariably  assodated  with  columhium.    Its  history 
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IS  intermixed  ¥rith  that  of  cohunbium.  In  i8ox  C.  Hatcfaett 
detected  a  new  element,  which  he  named  columbium,  in  a  mineral 
from  Massachusetts,  and  in  1802  A.  G.  Ekeberg  discovered  an 
element,  tantakun,  in  some  Swedish  yttrium  minerab.  In 
1809  W.  H.  WoUastpn  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  show  that 
columbium  and  tantalum  were  identical.  In  1844  H.  Rose 
detected  two  new  elements  in  the  colimibites  of  the  Bodenmais, 
which  he  named  niobium  and  pdopiutn;  dianiutn  was  discovered 
by  W.  X.  F.  von  Kobell  in  various  columbites;  and  ilmenium 
and  neptunium  were  discovered  by  R.  Hermann.  The  researches 
of  C.  W.  Blomstrand,  and  others,  especially  of  Marignac,  proved 
the  identity  of  columbium,  dianium  and  niobium,  and  that 
ilmenium  was  a  mixture  of  columbium  and  tantalum.  It  is  very 
probable  that  neptunium  is  a  similar  mixtiire.  Berzelius,  who 
prepared  tantalic  acid  from  the  mineral  tantalite  in  1820,  ob- 
tained an  impure  metal  by  heating  potassium  tantalofluoride 
with  potassium.  In  1902  H.  Moissan  obtained  a  carbon-bearing 
metal  by  fusing  the  pentoxide  with  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace. 
The  preparation  of  the  pure  metal  was  successfully  effected  by 
Werner  von  Bolton  in  1905,  who  fused  the  compressed  product 
obtained  in  the  Berzelius  process  in  the  electric  furnace,  air 
being  excluded.  An  alternative  method  consisted  in  passing  an 
electric  current  through  a  filament  of  the  tetroxide  in  a  vacuum. 
The  metal  is  manufactured,  for  use  as  filaments  in  electric  lamps, 
by  the  action  of  sodium  on  sodium  tantalofluoride. 

The  pure  metal  is  silver-white  in  colour,  is  very  ductile,  and 
becomes  remarkably  hard  when  hammered,  a  diamond  drill 
making  little  impression  upon  it.  Its  tensile  strength  is  higher 
than  that  of  steel.  It  melts  between  2250^  and  2300^,  its 
specific  heat  is  0*0365,  coefficient  of  expansion  0*0000079,  ^^^ 
specific  gravity  i6*64.  When  heated  in  air  the  metal  burns 
if  in  the  form  of  thin  wire,  and  is  superficially  oxidized  if  more 
compact.  At  a  red  heat  it  absorbs  large  volumes  of  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen,  the  last  traces  of  which  can  only  be  removed 
by  fusion  in  the  electric  furnace.  These  substances,  and  also 
carbon,  sulphur,  selenium  and  tellurium,  render  the  metal 
very  brittle.  Tantalum  is  not  affected  by  alkaline  solutions, 
but  is  disintegrated  when  fused  with  potash.  Hydrofluoric 
acid  is  the  only  acid  which  attacks  it.  It  alloys  with 
iron,  molybdenima  and  timgsten,  but  not  with  ^ver  or 
mercury. 

In  its  chemical  relationships  tantalum  is  associated  with 
vanadium,  columbium  and  didymium  in  a  sub-group  of  the 
periodic  classification.  In  general  it  is  pentavalent,  but  divalent 
compounds  are  known. 

Tantalum  tetroxide,  TaiOit  is  a  porous  dark  ^ey  mass  harder  than 
glass,  and  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  pentoxide  with  magnesium. 
It  is  unaffected  by  any  acid  or  mixture  of  acids,  but  burns  to  the 
pentoxide  when  heated. 

Tantalum  pentoxide,  TaiOi,  is  a  white  amorphous  infusible 
powder,  or  it  may  be  crystallized  by  strongly  heating,  or  by  fusing 
with  boron  trioxide  or  microcosmic  salt.  It  is  insoluble  in  all 
acids.  It  is  obtained  from  potassium  tantalofluoride  by  heating 
with  sulphuric  acid  to  400*,  boiling  out  with  water,  and  decom- 
posing the  residual  compound  of  the  oxide  an<^  sulphuric  add  by 

.__!^t^^   — r — 1^1 :xi.  -uu^  addition  of  ammomum  carbonate. 

a  (gelatinous  mass  obtained  by  mixing 
[t  gives  rise  to  salts,  termed  the  tanta- 
lates.  The  normal  salts  are  all  insoluble  in  water;  the  complex 
acid,  hexatantalic  acid,  HgTasOit  (which  does  not  exist  in  the  free 
state),  forms  soluble  salts  with  the  alkaline  metals.  Pertantalic  acid, 
HTaOi,  is  obtained  in  the  hydrated  form  as  a  white  precipitate  by 
adding  sulphuric  acid  to  potassium  pertantalate,  KiTaOg-  IHiO,  which 
is  formed  when  hydrogen  peroxide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  potassium 
hexatantalate. 

Tantalum  pentaHuoride,  TaFs,  for  a  long  time  only  known  in 
solution,  may  be  obtained  by  passing  fluorine  over  an  alloy  of 
tantalum  ana  aluminium,  and  purifying  by  distillarion  in  a  vacuum. 
It  forms  colourless,  very  hygroscopic  prisms,  which  attack  class, 
slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  rapidly  when  heated  {Bet., 
1909,  42,  p.  492).  Its  double  salts  with  the  alkaline  fluorides  are 
very  important,  and  serve  for  the  separation  of  the  metal  from 
columbium  and  titanium.  Tantalum  peniachkride,  TaCU,  is  ob- 
tained as  light  yellow  needles  by  heating  a  mixture  of  the  pent^ 
oxide  and  carbon  in  a  current  of  chlorine.  By  heating  with  sodium 
amalgam  and  ^separating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  dichloride, 
TaClt'sHiO,  is  obtained  as  emerald  green  hexagonal  crystals. 
The  pentabromide  exists,  but  tantalum  .and  iodine  apparently  do 


igmtion,  preferably  with  the  addition  of  ammomum  carbonate. 
Tantaltc  acid,  HTaOs,  is  a  (gelatinous  mass  obtained  by  m 
the  chloride  with  water.    It  gives  rise  to  salts,  termed  the  tanta- 


not  combine.    Tantalum  forms  a  sulphide,  TaSy,  and  two  nitrides, 
TaNi  and  TaiNs,  have  been  described. 

Marignac  determined  the  atomic  weight  to  be  181,  but  Henrichsen 
and  N.  Sahlbom  (^er.,  1906,  39,  p.  2600)  obtallied  179*8  (H»i) 
by  converting  the  metal  into  pentoxide  at  a  dull  red  heat. 

TANTALUS,  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Zeus  (or  TmolUs)  and 
Pluto  (Wealth),  daughter  of  Himantes,  the  father  of  Pelops  and 
Niobe.  He  was  the  traditional  king  of  Sipylus  in  Lydia  (or  of 
Phrygia),  and  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Zeus  and  the  other 
gods,  to  whose  table  he  was  admitted.  But  he  abused  the 
divine  favour  by  reveaUng  to  mankind  the  secrets  3ie  had  learned 
in  heaven  (Diod.  Sic.  iv.  74),  or  by  killing  his  son  Pelops  (qjv.) 
and  serving  him  up  to  the  gods  at  table,  in  order  to  test  their 
powers  of  observation  (Ovid,  Meiam,  vi.  401).  Another  story 
was  that  he  stole  nectar  and  ambrosia  from  heaven  and  gave 
them  to  men  (Pindar,  OL  i.  60).  According  to  others,  Pan- 
dareus  stole  a  golden  dog  which  guarded  the  temple  of  Zeus  in 
Crete,  and  gave  it  to  Tantalus  to  take  care  of.  But,  when 
Pandareus  demanded  the  dog  back,  Tantalus  denied  that  he 
had  received  it«  Therefore  Zeus  turned  Pandareus  ijito  a  stone, 
and  flung  down  Tantalus  with  Mount  Sipylus  on  the  top  of  him 
(Antoninus  liberalis,  36).  The  punishment  of  Tantalus  in  the 
lower  world  was.  famous.  He  stood  up  to  his  neck  in  water, 
which  flowed  from  him  when  he  tried  to  drink  of  it;  and  over  his 
head  hung  fruits  which  the  wind  wafted  away  whenever  he  tried 
to  grasp  them  (Odyssey^  zi.  582).  This  myth  is  the  origin  of 
the  English  word  ''  tantalize,''  and  also  of  the  common  name 
"  tantalus ''  for  a  set  of  spirit  decanters  kept  under  lock  and 
key.  Another  story  is  that  a  rock  hung  over  his  head  ready  to 
fall  and  crush  him  (Eiuipides,  Orestes,  5).  The  sins  of  Tantalus 
were  visited  upon  his  descendants,  the  Pelopidae.  Ancient 
historical  reminiscences  and  natural  phenomena,  especially 
volcanic  catastrophes,  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  legend.  The 
tomb  of  Tantalus  on  Mount  Sipylus  was  pointed  out  in  antiquity, 
and  has  been  in  modem  times  identified  by  C.  F.  Texier  with 
the  great  cairn  beneath  Old  Magnesia;  but  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay 
inclines  to  a  remarkable  rock-cut  tomb  beside  Magnesia. 

The  story  of  Tantalus  is  an  echo  of  a  semi-Greek  kingdom,, 
which  had  its  seat  at  Sipylus,  the  oldest  and  holiest  city  of 
Lydia,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  There  was  a 
tradition  in  antiquity  that  the  city  of  Tantalus  had  been 
swallowed  up  in  a  lake  on  the  mountain;  but  the  legend  may, 
as  Ramsay  thinks,  have  been  suggested  by  the  vast  ravine  which 
yawns  beneath  the  acropolis.  According  to  S.  Reinach  {Ream 
arMolagique,  1^3)  ^  Tantalus  was  represented  in  a  picture 
standing  in  a  lake  and  dinging,  to  the.  branches  of  a  tree,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  pluck  its 
fruit.  The  punishment  of  the  overhanging  rock  refers  to  the 
dangerous  posidon  of  the  town  of  Tantalis  bdbw  the  summit 
of  Mount  Sipylua. 

See  Pelops,  Phrygia;  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  ia  Jtmrual  of 
Hellenic  Studies,  iii.;  Frazer'a  Pausani^is^  iii.  p.  j555,  v^  p.  393; 
J.  Hyl^,  De  Tantalo  (Upsala,  1896),  who  considers  the  story  of 
the  thirst  of  Tantalus  in  the  underworld  to  be  due  to  the  Orphic 
interpolator  in  the  Nixvca  of  the  Odyssey,  and  the  Pandareus  story 
to  be  an  innovarion  of  the  Alexandrine  poets.  The  essay  oontaias 
a  copious  list  of  authorities  and  a  history  of  the  lege|id.  According; 
to  V,  Henry  (.Revue  des  Etudes  grecques,  1892),  Tantalus  is  the  sun: 
the  fruits  which  elude  his  grasp  are  the  stars  suspended  on  the  tree 
of  heaven,  which  disappear  at  the  rising  «f  the  iuh',  the  water  into 
which  the  sun  descends  without  drinking,  is  the  eea.  Tantakn'a 
betrayal  of  the  seoreta  of  the  gods  refers  to  the  sun  nnvei)ing  the 
secrets  of  heaven;  the  slaying  of  Pelops  denotes  the  going-aown 
of  the  sun,  Pelops  meaning  the  "  gray  one,"  ah  ei>ithet  of  the  gloomy, 
sky  in  which  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  are  extinguished. 

TANTIA  TOPI  (c.  1819-1859),  rebel  leader  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  was  a  Mahratta  Brahman  in  the  service,  of  Nam).  Sahib. 
He  instigated  the  massacre  of  Cawnpore,  and  commanded  at  the 
battle  of.  Bithur,  where  he  was  defeated  by  General  Hs^vdock, 
With  the  aid  of  the  Gwalior  contingent  he  preyed  General 
Windham  hard  at  Cawnpore  on  the  ^lyth  and.  28th  of  November 
1857,  but  was  defeated  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  on  the  6th  g{ 
December.  Together  with  the  Rani  qf .  Jhansi  he  was  besieged 
by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  in  the  Jhansi  fort,  but  escaped  and  collected 
a  force  of  20,000  men  which  Sir  Hugh  defeated  without  relaxing 
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the  siege.  This  was  the  decisive  action  of  the  campaign  in 
Central  India,  and  Tantia  Topi  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  jungles  of  Rajputana  and  Bundelkhand,  where  he  was 
taken  by  Major  Meade,  condemned,  and  executed  on  the  i8th 
of  April  1859.  He  was  the  only  rebel  leader  m  the  Mutiny  who 
showed  any  conspicuous  military  talent. 

TAOISM,  a  form  of  religion  in  China,  the  name  of  which  is 
taken  from  the  ancient  treatise  called  Tdo  Teh  King,  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  the  sage  Lao-tsze  (g.p.).  The  later  charac- 
teristics of  Taoism  as  a  form  of  worship  represent  a  corruption 
of  the  earlier  doctrines  of  Lao-tsze>  and  the  infusion  of  Buddhist 
and  other  ideas. 

TAORMINA  (ancient  Taurotnenium),  a  town  on  the  £.  coast 
of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Messina,  from  which  town  it  is  30  m. 
S.S.W.  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  41 10.  It  has  come  into  great 
favour  ai  a  winter  resort,  especially  with  British  and  German 
visitors,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  fine  situation  and  beautiful 
views.  It  lies  on  an  abrupt  hill  650  ft.  above  the  railway  station, 
and  was  foimded  by  the  Carthaginian  Himilco  in  397  B.C.  for 
a  friendly  tribe  of  ^cels,  after  the  destructioh,  by  Dionysius 
the  Elder  of  Syracuse,  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Naxos.  In 
395  Dionysius  failed  to  take  it  by  assault  on  a  winter's  night, 
but  in  392  he  occupied  it  and  settled  his  mercenaries  there.  In 
358  the  exiles  from  Naxos,  after  wandering  up  and  down  Sicily, 
at  last  found  a  home  there.  Its  commanding  site  gave  it  con- 
siderable importance.  It  was  the  city  at  which  both  Timoleon 
and  Pyrrhus  first  landed  During  the  First  Punic  War  it  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Hiero,  and  after  his  death  it  enjoyed  an 
exceptionally  favoured  position  with  regard  to  Rome,  being 
like  Messana  and  Netum,  a  civikts  foederata.  During  the  first 
Servile  War  it  was  occupied  by  Eunous  and  some  of  his  followers, 
but  was  at  length  taken  by  the  consul  Publius  Rupilius  in  132. 
It  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Sextus  Pompdus,  and  after 
defeating  him  Augustus  made  it  into  a  colonia  as  a  measure  of 
precaution,  expelling  some  of  th6  older  inhabitants.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  it  was  inferior  in  population,  as  we  should  expect, 
to  Messana  and  Catana;  its  marble,  wine  and  mullets  were 
highly  esteemed.  In  a.d.  902  it  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
Saracens;  it  was  retaken  in  962,  and  in  1078  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Normans. 

The  andent  town  seems  to  have  had  two  dtadels;  one  of 
these  was  probably  the  hill  above  the  town  to  the  W.  now 
crowded  by  a  medieval  castle,  while  the  other  was  the  hill 
upon  which  the  theatre  was  afterwatds  constructed  (E.  A.  Free- 
maa,  History  of  Sicily,  iv.  506).  There  are  sonie  remains  of 
the  city  walls,  bdonging  to  more  than  one  period.  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  one  fragment  of  wall  belongs  to  a  period, 
before  the  foimdation  of  the  city,  when  the  Nazians  had  a 
fortified  port  here  (Evans  in  Freeman,  op.  ciLy  iv,  109  n.  i). 
The  churdh  of  San  Paiicrazio,  just  outside  the  modem  town,  is 
buift  iiito  a  temple  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  the  S.  wall  of  the 
cella  of  ^\nch  is  alone  p^reserv^d.  Inscriptions  prpve  that  it 
was  dedicated  to  Serapis.  The  other  ruins  belong  in  the  main 
to  the  Roman  period.  The  mbst  famous  of  them  is  the  theatre, 
largely  hewn  in  tl^e  rock j  Which,  though  of  Greek  origin,  was 
entirely  reconstruct edi  The  seats  are  almost  entirely  gone, 
but  the  sta^e  and  its  adja(;eQt  buildings,  especially  the  wall, 
in  two  stOTeys,  at  the  back,  are  wellpreserved:  some  of  its  marble 
decorativiB  details  Were  remoyed  for  building  material  in  the 
middle  ages^  but  those  that  rbtnained  have  been  re-erected. 
The  view  from  the  theatjre  is  of  exceptional  beauty,  Mount  Etna 
being  clearly  seen  from  the  summit  to  the  base  on  the  S.W., 
while  to  the  N.  the  rugged  outlines  of  the  coast  immediately 
below,  and  the  mountains  6f  Calabria  across  the  sea  to  the  N.E. 
make  up  one  of  th6  most  famous  viei^s  in  the  world.  There  are 
also  remains  of  a  much  smaller  theatre  (the  so-called  Odeum), 
and  some  large  cisterns;  a  large  bath  or  tank  Which  was  ap- 
parently open,  known  a^  the  Naumkchia,  ttieasures  426 J  ft.  in 
length  and  39}  in  width:  only  one  of  its  Ibng  sides  13  now  visible, 
and  serves  as  a  foundatioti  for  several  houses  in  the  miin  street 
of  the  modern  town.  The  itqueducts  which  supplied  these 
cisterns  may  be  traced  above  the  town.  "TlieTe  are  remains 


of  houses,  tombs,  &c.,  of  the  Roman  period,  and  fine  sped- 
mens  of  Romanesque  and  Gothic  architecture  in  the  modem 
town. 
See  Rizzo,  Guida  di  Taormina  e  dintorni,  Catania,  1902.  (T.  As.) 
TAPACULO,  the  name  *  given  in  Chile  to  a  bird  of  singular 
appearance — the  Pteroptochus  alhicollis  of  ornithology,  and 
applied  in  an  extended  sense  to  its  allied  forms,  which  constitute 
a  small  family,  Pferoptochidae,  belonging  to  the  Clamatores 
division  of   Passeres,  peculiar  to  South  America.    About  20 
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spedes,  disposed  by  P.  L.  Sclater  (IbiSy  1874,  pp.  189-206) 
in  8  genera,  are  believed  to  belong  to  this  group. 

The  species  of  the  Family  first  made  known  is  Scytalopus 
mageUamcus,  originally  described  in  1783  by  J.  Latham  (Synopsis, 
iv.  p.  464)  as  a  Warbler.  Even  in  1836  J.  Gould  not  unnaturally 
took  it  for  a  Wren,  when  establishing  the  eenus  to  which  it  is 
now  referred;  but  some  ten  years  after  Johannes  MUUer  found 
that  Scytalopus,  together  with  the  true  Tapaculo,  which  was  first 
described  by  Kittlitz  in  1830,  possessed  anatomical  characters  that 
removed  them  far  from  any  position  previously  assigned  to  them, 
and  determined  their  true  place  as  above  given.  In  the  meanwhile 
a  kindred  form,  Hylacks,  also  first  described  in  1830,  had  been 
shown  by  T.  C.  Eyton  to  have  some  very  exceptionsd  osteological 
features,  and  these  were  foufxd  to  be  also  common  to  Pteroptochus 
and  Scytalopus,  In  i860  J.  Cabanis  recognized  the  PUroplochidae 
as  a  distinct  Family,  but  made  it  also  include  Menura  (see  Lyre- 
bird), and  in  187^  P.  L.  Sclater  («/  ^pra)  thought  that  Atrichia  (see 
Scrub- bird)  might  belong  here.  It  was  A.  Garrod  in  i8;(r6  and  1877 
who  finally  divested  the  Family  of  these  aliens,  but  until  examples 
of  some  of  the  other  genera  have  been  anatomically  examined  it  may 
not  be  safe  to  say  that  they  all  belong  to  the  Pteroptochidae. 

The  true  Tapaculo  (P.  alhicollis)  has  a  general  resemblance  in 
plumage  to  the  females  of  some  of  the  smaller  Shrikes  {Lanius), 
and  to  a  cursory  observer  its  skin  might  pass  for  that  of  one;  but 
its  shortened  wmgs  and  powerful  feet  would  on  closer  inspection 
at  once  reveal  the  difference.  In  life,  however,  its  appearance 
must  be  wholly  unljke,  for  it  rarely  flies,  hops  actively  on  tne  ground 
or  among  bushes,  with  its  tail  erect  or  turned  towards  its  head,  ajad 
continually  utters  various  and  strange  notes,— -some,  says  Darwin, 
are  "  like  the  cooing  of  doves,  others  like  the  bubbling  of  water, 
and  many  defy  all  similes.'*  The  "  Turco,"  Hylactes  megapodius, 
is  larger^  with  greatly  developed  feet  and  claws,  but  is  very  similar 
in  colour  and  habits.    Two  more  species  of  Hylactes  are  known,  and 

*  Of  Spanish  ori^fn,  it  is  intended  as  a  reproof  to  the  bird  for  the 
shameless  way  in  which,  by  erecting  its  tail,  it  exposes  its  hinder 
parts.  It  has  been  sometimes  misspelt  **  Tapacolo,"  as  by  C.  Darwin, 
who  gave  (Journal  of  Researches,  chap,  xii.)  a  brief  but  entertaining 
account  of  the  habits  of  this  bird  and  its  relative,  Hylactes  mega* 
^(^diw5,  cstlled  by  the  Chilenos  "  El  Tutco.'* 
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one  other  oi  Pieroplochus,  all  of  which  are  peculiar  to  Chile  or 
Patagonia.  The  species  of  Scylalopus  are  as  small  as  Wrens, 
mostly  of  a  dark  colour,  and  inhabit  parts  of  Brazil  and  Colombia, 
one  of  them  occurring  so  far  northward  as  Bogota.  (A.  N.) 

TAPER  (probably  of  Celtic  origin,  cf.  Irish  tapar,  Welsh 
tampfy  taper,  torch),  a  small  thin  candle  of  tallow  or  wax  (sec 
Candle);  from  its  early  shape,  in  which  the  circumference  of 
the  top  was  snaaller  than  that  of  the  base,  the  word  came  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  "  slender,"  particularly  of  something 
diminishing  in  size  at  one  end.  In  architecture  the  word  is 
used  of  the  gradual  diminishing  of  a  spire  or  column  as  it  rises. 
The  spire  tapers  almost  to  a  point,  where  it  is  terminated  by  a 
finial  or  vane:  the  column  tapers  only  to  a  less  diameter  at 
the  top,  and  as  a  general  rtde  the  more  ancient  the  column  the 
greater  its  diminution  or  taper;  thus  in  one  of  the  early  temples 
at  SeUnus  in  Sicily  the  upper  diameter  is  about  half  the  lower 
diameter,  while  in  the  Parthenon  it  is  about  one-fifth. 

TAPESTRY.  The  Gr.  t&thjs  and  Lat.  tapesium,  from  which 
our  word  "  tapestry "  is  descended,  implied  a  covering  to 
both  furniture  and  floors,  as  well  as  curtains  or  wall  hangings, 
and  neither  of  them  really  defines  the  particular  way  in  which 
such  articles  were  made.    The  decorations  on  these  Greek  and 


Fig.  I. — Gobelins  high-warp  tapestry  frame,  with  weaver  (i8th 
century),  holding  in  right  hand  [a)  bobbin  with  weft  thread  wound 
round  its  thick  end,  and  with  his  left  hand  taking  (e)  some  of  the 
lisses  or  strings  with  a  loop  at  one  end  of  each  of  them,  through 
which  a  warp  thread  is  passed,  and  thus  puUinjg;  forward  those 
warp  threads  in  between  which  he  will  pass  his  weft,  mm  is 
the  tapestry  he  has  woven,  which  has  been  wound  round  (p)  the 
cylinder.  The  other  letters  in  this  diagram  relate  to  details  in 
the  frame  which  are  of  subsidiary  interest.  The  description  of 
them  would  not  further  elucidate  the  act  of  weaving  which  is  here 
in  question. 

Roman  coverings  were  effected  by  painting,  printing,  embroidery, 
or  a  method  of  weaving  with  coloured  threads;  and  specimens 
and  other  (Conclusive  evidence  show  that  early  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  Chinese,  Indians,  Greeks  and  Romans  employed 
some  at  least  of  the  means  above-named. 

Process  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  some  account 

ofupes'  of  those  decorated  stuffs  which  are  produced  by 
^ry  weaving  coloured  threads  on  to  warp  threads  in  a 

w««'  jr.  manner  that  differs  from  shuttle-weaving,  and  at 
the  present  day  is  called  tapestry- weaving,  such  for  instance 
as  is  practised  at  the  famous  Gobelins  and  Beauvais  tapestry 
manufactories  in  France.  At  the  Gobelins,  the  warp  threads 
are  stretched  in  frames  standing  vertically  (high  warp  or  haute 
lisse) :  at  Beauvais  in  frames  placed  horizontally  with  the  ground 


(k/w  Warp  or  6a^5eii5se).  In  the  one  case  the  woi^r  sits  up  to 
his  work,  in  the  other  he  bends  over  it.  In  each  be  is  supplied 
with  the  design  according  to  which  he  weaves,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  varied  positions  the  method  of  weaving  is  the  /y^^  ahi 
same.  The  thread-supply  of  each  separate  colour  re-  iow  wmip 
quired  in  the  design  is  wound  upon  its  appointed  peg  *«««*•  1 
or  bobbin,  which  is  a  simpler  implement  or  tool  than  a  looin 
weaver's  shuttle.  Fig.  i  shows  a  Gobelins  high- warp  tapestry 
weaver  of  the  i8th  century  at  work.  With  his  left  hand  he  is 
pulling  above  his  head  a  few  of  the  looped  strings  (Ikes  or  lisses) 
through  which  the  warp  threads  (chaine)  pass,  so  as  to  bring 
forward  the  particular  warp  threads,  in  between  and  around 
which  he  has  to  place  the  weft  threads  of  the  selected  colour. 
In  fig.  2  thie  workman's  left  hand  pulls  forward  groups  of  warp 
threads  upon  the  lower  part  of  which  the  weaving  has  been 
finished;  and  with  a  comb-like  implement  in  his  right  hancj  he 
presses  down  and  compacts  the  weaving.  In  the  story  of  the 
competition  between  Mirferva  and  Arachne  {MeiatnorphoseSy 
vi.  55-69),  Ovid  appears  to  be  describing  this  very  process,  and 
a  great  number  of  specimens  of  2nd  to  5th  century  Egypto- 
Roman  workmanship  corroborate  the  presumption  of  its 
existence  in  Ovid's  time.  The  absence  of  evidence  to  show  that 
loom  and  shuttle  weaving  was  capable  at  that  period  of  pro- 
ducing elaborate  figured  fabrics  is  remarkable,  and  supports 
the  probability  that  the  tapestry-weaving  process  was  that 
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Fig.  2. — Gobelins  tapestry-weaving,  showing  (a)  the  left  hand 
of  the  weaver  pulling  forward  (c)  a  group  of  warp  threads,  into 
which  with  (6)  the  comb  in  his  right  hand  he  is  compressing  at 
point  (d)  the  weft  threads  which  have  been  passed  around  and  in 
between  the  warp  threads;  (e)  are  various  bobbins,  hanging  at 
rest,  suspended  by  their  weft  threads;  and  (/)  is  the  tapestry  as 
woven  and  compressed. 

commonly  known  and  practised  for  most  if  not  all  woven  decora- 
tion and  ornament.  It  was  certainly  as  freely  used  for  costumes 
as  for  hangings,  couch  and  cushion  covers  and  the  like  (see 
Carpet).  The  frames  in  which  the  work  was  done  varied  ac- 
cording to  size  from  small  and  easily  handled  ones  to  large  and 
substantially  constructed  frames.  As  mentioned  in  the  article 
Embroidery,  ornament  of  tapestry-weaving  occurs  in  a  frag- 
ment of  Egjrptian  work  1450  B.C.,  and  Greeks  in  the  3rd  or  4th 
century  B.C.  also  worked  in  this  method,  as  is  demonstrated  by 
specimens,  now  in  the  Hermitage  at  St  Petersburg,  which  were 
found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Seven  Brothers  at  Temriouck,  formerly 
a  Greek  settlement  in  the  province  of  Kouban  on  the  north- 
eastern shore  of  the  Black  Sea.^  The  simplicity  of  the  process 
is  so  obvious  that  it  is  found  to  be  widely  employed  in  expressing 
a  variety  of  primitive  textile  decoration  of  which  pieces  from 
Borneo,  Central  Asia,  Tibet,  the  Red  Indians  of  America,  and 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru  ^  (see  fig.  10)  are  to  be  seen  in 
museums. 

^  See  Compte  rendu.    Com.  Arch.,  1878-79. 

*  See  Auaunt  of  Graves  at  Ancon,  AJtier  &  Co. ;  see  also  specimens 
from  Graves  at  Lima  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London^ 
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A^  regards  the  antiquity  of  the  two  sorts  of  frames  (the  low 
and  high  warp)  the  Beni  Hassan  wall  paintings  (1600  B.C.)  include 
diagrams  of  horizontal  (low  warp)f  rames,  with  weavers  squatting 
on  the  ground  at  work  on  them;  while  a  vertical  or  high  warp 
frame  is  represented  on  a  Greek  vase  of  the  5th  century  B.C. 
found  at  Chiusi  (fig.>  3),  and  corresponds  with  frames  used  in 
Scandinavian,  countries.^  In  both  these  last-named  the  lower 
ends  of  the  warp  threads  are  merely  weighted,  thus  presenting 
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Fig.  3. — ^Penelope's  tapestry-weaving  frame,  from  a  Greek  vase 
of  the  5th  century  B.C.    The  standing  figure  is  that  of  Telemachus. 

some  difficulty  to  the  act  of  weaving,  and  of  subsequently  com- 
pacting the  weft  upwards,  the  warp  not  being  taut  and  fastened 
to  a  beam,  according  to  more  ordinary  usage,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  high  warp  frame  illustrated  in  the  codex  of  Rabanus 
Maurus,  9th  century  a.d.,  preserved  at  Monte  Cassino  (fig.  4). 
The  words  "  de  Geneceo  "  in  this  illustration  point  to  a  medieval 
survival  of  the  earlier  gunaikonites  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
gynaecea  of  the  Romans,  which  were  the  quarters  set  apart  in 
the  house  of  the  well-to-do  for  the  spinning,  weaving  and 
embroidery  done  by  women  for  the  household.  From  such 
ancient  frames  to  similar  kauie  and  basse  lisse  frames  of  the 
French  tapissiers  nostrez  and  tapissiers  sarrasinois  governed 
under  edicts  (1226-70)  of  Louis  IX.,  and  so  on  to  present-day 
Gobelins  and  Beauvais  frames,  the  transition  can  be  easily 
realized.  The  texture  of  all  tapestry  weavings  presents  no 
radical  difiference  in  appearance,  no  matter  when  or  where 
produced. 

Within  reasonable  limits  it  is  not  |>racticable  to  sketch  in  a 
complete  form  the  history,  from  the  middle  ages  onwards,  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  art  by  each  of  the  many  European  towns  that 
have  become  engaged  in  tapestry  weaving.  But  the  foregoing 
remarks  will  suggest,  what  seems  to  have  been  the  fact,  that  a 
continuity  in  the  knowledge  of  the  art  was  kept  up  so  that  as 
favoucable  conditions  occurred  it  would  be  called 
into  practice.  Artificers  (male  and  female)  such  as 
the  Roman  plumarii  wove  tapestries  with  figures  of 
Britons  (Vergil,  Georg.,  iii.  25) — ^'Purpurea  intexH  tollant 
atdaea  Britanni," — others  with  scenes  from  the  story 
of  Theseus  and  Ariadne  (Catullus^  Arg&n.^  xlvi.  267),  besides  many 
more  for  emperors  and  the  wealthy.  The  demand  for  such  pro- 
duction of  the  textrinae  or  trade  workshops,  and  of  the  more  private 
gynaecea,  as  well  as  the  organization  of  workmen's  societies,  collegia 
opificum,  are  evidence  of  circumstances  lasting  for  some  centuries 
in  Rome  that  were  favourable  to  tapestry-weaving  there.  Sug- 
gestive of  Roman  designs  are  the  illustrations  of  part  of  a  curtam 
or  wall  hanging  (fig.  5),  and  of  a  hanging  or  couch  cover  (fig.  6) ; 
whilst  the  daintiest  quality  of  tapestry- weaving  for  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  a  tunic  is  displayed  in  fig.  7.  The  ornamentation  in  fig.  5 
— a  hanging  5  ft.  3  in.  by  19}  in. — consists  of  a  series  of  horizontal 
leafy  bands  or  garlands  and  other  devices:  between  the  upper 
bands  on  a  red  ground  is  a  bird  on  a  leafy  twig.  This  is  Egypto- 
Roman  work  of  about  the  3rd  century  A.D.  A  portion  of  a  linen 
cloth  or  couch  cover  ornamented  with  tapestry  woven  in  coloured 

*See  modem  Faroese  frame  figured  by  Worsaae.  ^fhildinger 
fra  det  K.  Museum  for  Nordiske  Old  Sager.  Copenhagen,  1854, 
p.  133. 
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wools  and  linen  thread  is  shown  m  ^%.  6.  At  the  top  there  is  a 
fragment  of  a  horizontal  border  of  floral  and  leaf  ornament  be- 
neath which,  and  enclosed  by  festoons  of  leaves,  are  two  boys 
floating  in  the  air  and  holding  ducks;  elsewhere  are  figures  of  boys 
running  and  carrying  baskets  of  fruit,  and  large  and  small  blossom 
forms  or  rosettes.  This  also  is  Egypto-Roman  work,  about  the 
4th  century,  and  is  4  ft.  5  in.  by  4  ft.  i  in.  Fig.  7  presents  a  square 
(from  a  small  tunic)  of  very  fine  warp  and  weft  tapestry-weaving, 
with  a  child  mounted  on  a  white  horse:  in  the  border  about  him 
are  ducks,  fish  and  (?)  peaches.  This  too  is  E^ypto-Roman  work 
of  about  the  2nd  or  3rd  century  and  is  about  4  mches  square.  The 
square  in  fig.  8  is  from  a  tunic  or  robe  and  is  of  tapestry- weaving 
in  bright-coloured  wools,  with  a  representation  of  Hermes  holding 
the  caduceus  in  one  hand  and  a  jpurse  in  the  other.  About  his 
head  is  a  nimbus  and  his  name  in  Creek  characters.  This  again  is 
Egypto-Roman  work  of  about  the  ist  or  2nd  century  and  is  6) 
inches  square.  The  panel  of  tapestry-weaving  in  fig.  9  is  from  a 
couch  or  bed  covering,  and  is  wrought  in  purple  wools  and  linen 
threads.  The  design  recalls  the  descnption  of  the  toralia  or  couch- 
covering  alluded  to  in  Petronius  Arbiter's  account  of  Trimalchio's 
banquet,  **  on  which  were  depicted  men  in  ambush  with  huxiting 
poles  and  all  the  apparatus  of  the  chase."  This  piece  is  also  of 
Egypto-Roman  wort  about  the  2nd  or  3rd  century,  about  12  in. 
by  10  in.  ' 

The  well-known  6th-centur^  Ravenna  mosaics  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian  and  the  Empress  Theodora  are  rich  with  hangings  and 
costumes  decorated   presumably   with   tapestry   weavings  similar 
to  those  just  described.     From  the  5th  century  and 
for  many  centuries  later,   monasteries,*  nunneries  and  Tmpeatry 
the  like,     under    ecclesiastical     control     or    influence,  weaving  la 
became  centres  of  activity  in  this  and  cognate  arts,  monat' 
stimulated    by  the    patronage    of    the    Church    and  ierha, 
courts;  and  in    the    8th    and    9th   centuries    the   Em-  SthioPtb 
pcror    Charlemagne's    body    of    travelling    inspectors,  ctatuiy. 
missi  dominicif  appears  to  have  exercised  for  a  time 
a    helpful    influence     upon     such     centres     throughout     France 
and  in  parts  of  Germany.    Two  centuries  later,  free,  as  distinct 
from   bond,   handicraftsmen  were  forming  local  associations  for 
their  industries,  and  in  this  movement  the  weavers  took  the  lead 
throughout  England,  Flandere  and  Brabant,  France  being  a  little 
later.'     The  gnds  of  weavers  in  London  and  Oxford 
were  granted  charters  by  Henry  I.    In  the  nth  century     Qttdaof 
gilds  of  wool  weavers  existed  at  Cologne  and  Mainz,     waavn. 
and   in   the    following    century    there    was    a    similar 
gild    at    Spires:    it    is    quite    probable    that    some     of     their 
weaving  would  be  of  tapestry.*    The  fragment  in  fig.  11  is  con- 
sidered by  authorities  to  be  of  12th-century  north  European  work, 
possibly  from  some  Rhenish  place.    At  one  time  the  whole  piece 


Oi^tuScffc*. 


Fig.  4. — High  warp  frame  from  MS.  Codex  by  Rabanus  Maurus 
(9th  century). 

'  See  Recherches  sur  Vusage  et  Vorigine  des  tapisseries  d  personnages, 
by  A.  Jubinal,  1840,  p.  13. 

•See  L.  Brentanos  History  and  Development  of  Guilds^  §  IV. 
"  The  Craft  Guilds." 

*  Eugene  MOntz  quotes  a  deed  (between  1 164  and  1200)  witnessed 
by  "  Meginwart  of  Welt  in  burch,"  a  tapetiarius,  as  well  as  another 
(1177}  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Fredericus,  tapifex  de  familia 
ecdestae. 
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Figs.  5-9. — ^Spedmens  of  Egypto-Roman  tapestry  weaving  of  about  the  2nd  to  5th  century  a.d.    Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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Fig.  io. — Fragment  of  coarse  linen  material  with  a  large 
diamond  panel  ^  of  tapestry  weaving  in  coloured 
threads-^Peruvian-made,  before  the  conquest  of 
Peru  by  Pizarro.     About  3  ft.  by  2  ft.  6  in. 


Fig.  II. — Portion  of  wall-hanging  from  the  church  of  St  Gereon,  Cologne. 
North  French  or  German  manufacture  of  the  nth  or  12th  century. 
About  2  ft.  by  2  ft.  6  in. 


if, 
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Fig.  12. — ^An  antependium,  or  altar  hangingof  tapestry  woven  in  coloured  wools,  with  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  probably  from  a  design 
by  Wohlgemuth  (1434-1519).    The  tapestry  is  reputed  to  have  been  executed  in  a  convent  at  Bamberg;  below  the  folds  of  the 


„ .   .«T     »,  „       tapestry 

Virgin's  cloak,  to  the  right,  the  "tapissi^re"  has  woven  a  figure  of  herself  at  work, 
is  in  the  museum  at  Munich.     About  5  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft. 


German,  15th  century.    This  interesting  piece 
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Fig. 


13. — One  of  a  series  of  designs  (the  Trojan  War)  by  Jean  Foucauet  (1415-1485)  from  which  tapestry 
hangings  were  woven,  probably  at  Arras  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 


Fig.  14. — Part   of  the  tapestry  (13  ft.  highj  woven  from  the        Fig.  15. — Part  of  the  tapestry  (10  ft.  high)  woven  from  the  design 
design  in  Fig.   13.     Arrival  of  Queen  Fenthesilea  at  the  in  Fig.  13.     Queen  Penthesilea  overcoming  Diomedes. 

court  of  King  Priam. 
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Fig.  16. — ^Long  and  narrow  tapestry  (8  ft.  10  in.  by  22  in.),  German  work  of  the  15th  century.     Field  labours,  &c. 
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Fig.  17. — Part  of  a  wall  han^ng  of  tapestry  woven  (probably  at  Brussels  early  in  the  i6th  centurj')  with  coloured  wools  and  silks, 
which  is  one  of  a  series  designed,  probably  by  some  member  of  the  school  of  Roger  van  der  VVeyden,  to  illustrate  the  Triumfihs 
written  by  Petrarch.  The  episode  represented  is  the  Triumph  of  Chastity  over  Love.  Falling  from  a  triumphal  car  fitted  with 
flaming  altars  or  torches  of  love,  and  drawn  by  four  winged  white  horses,  is  Cupid,  whose  left  arm  is  &;rasped  by  Chastity  mounted 
on  a  unicorn  and  carrying  the  column  symbolizing  Stren^h  or  Constancy.  Foremost  in  the  multitude  about  the  car  of  Love  are 
Cleopatra  and  Julius  Caesar.  In  another  part  of  this  hanging  is  the  date  1507.  The  height  of  this  piece  is  i^^  ft.  This,  with  tapestries 
of  the  Triumph  of  Death  and  Fame,  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum :  one  hanging  of  the  Triumph  of  Time  is  at  Hampton  Court. 
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'belonged  to  the  church'6f  St.  Gereon  at  Cologne;  a  large  bit  of  it 
is  now  in  the  museum  at  L^rons;  another  at  Nuremberg;  whilst 
a  small  part  of  the  border  only  is  in  the  Victotia  and  Albert  Museum, 
South  Kendngton.  The  pattern  consists  of  repeated  roundels 
within  each  of  which  is  a  chimerical  bird  and  bull  (?  St.  Luke), 
elsewhere  is  a  small  ea^le  (?  St.  John).  The  style  of  design,  strong 
in  oriental  and  Byzantme  character,  is  frequently  found  in  shuttle- 
woven  silks  of  the  period. 

The  renaissance  of  literature  in  the  12th  century,  infused  with 
romantic,  mystical  and  relieious  tendencies,  supplied  subjects  for 

wall  decoration  by  fresco  painting,  the  practice  of 
TiipntrhM  which  was  revived  then  and  came  mto  vogue  in  Italy 
Mhb  th0  and  the  south,  whilst  its  analogue  in  the  northern  and 
IJibeeB'  more  weather-wearing  countries  is  to  be  found  chiefly 
tary  in'  decorative  tapestrjr    weavings.     Muth    tapestry   is 

wiwmrdM.    certainly  indebted  for  its  cartoons  to  wall  painting,  but 

illustrations  in  MSS.  also  furnished  subjects  from  which 
tapestry  was  made  by  the  tapissiers  nostrez  and  tafnssiers  de  la  haute 
Hsse  in  France,  Germany  and  Flanders.*  The  earlier  tapestries 
usually  seem  to  have  been  narrow  and  long,  «.£.  the  *'  toile  d  broderie  " 
of  Bayeux  (see  Embroidery)  and  the  I2tn-century  tapestries  of 
Halberstadt  cathedral.  Although  the  making  such  narrow,  long 
tapestries  survived  into  the  14th  and  ijth  centuries  (see  fig.  16), 
larger  shapes  (see  figs.  14  and  15)  suitable  as  curtains  and  as  hang- 
ings to  cover  laree  wall-spaces  became  the  more  frequent.  From 
this  time  forward  the  output  from  many  European  towns  of  big 
pieces,  mostly  woven  with  coloured  wools,  was  continuous  and 
consldetable.  The  more  sumptuous  examples  from  the  14th  to 
the  17th  century  were  enriched  with  gleaming  silks  and  metallic 
threads.* 

The  subjects  of  the  cartoons  from  whidi  tapestries  were  woven 
vari^  of  course  with  the  tastes  of  the  times,  tne  more  frequent  of 

the  earlier  ocies  being  religious  (see  fig.  12)  or  illus- 
Vmrlety  0f  trative  of  moralities.  Types  of  romantic,  legendary 
desigat  lo  subjects  are  displayed  in  figs.  14  and  15  of  the  Siege 
tMpeatrhB.  of  Troy,  and  fig.  23  of   Dido  and^  Aeneas.     Historical 

design  occurs  in  ng.  20,  which  is  one  of  a  set  of 
tapestries  woven  possibly  at  the  royal  factory  of  Fontainebleau 
about  1540,  to  commemorate  the  iltes  on  tne  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Henri  II.  with  Catherine  de  Medicis;  and  again  in 
fig-  25,  of  the  "  Glorious  Defence  of  Londonderry."  Pastoral 
incidents  are  shown  in  fig.  16,  and  social  life  episodes  and  incidents 
in  fig.  22,  which  was  woven  at  the  celebrated  Medici  factory, 
Florence,  in  1630  by  a  French  weaver — Pierre  Fevre — ^from  a 
design  in  the  style  of  F.  d'Albertino  (il  Bacchiaca),,i6th  century, 
entitled  "  Vinvemo "  (winter).  Less  human  in  interest  are 
tapestries,  mostly  of  the  late  15th  century,  wrought  from  leafy 
designs,  usually  termed  " verdures"  of  which  several  were  made  at 
Brussels  during  the  i6th  century.  Heraldic  and  floral  devices 
were  also  frejiuently  used,  see  fig.  19,  from  a  piece  of  the  late 
15th  century  in  Winchester  College,  and  fig.  18,  which  is  at  Haddon 
Hall  and  was  woven  early  in  the  i6th  century.  It  is  very  similar 
to  hangings  which  are  at  Bern  and  are  said  to  have  been  cai>tured 
from  Charles  the  Bold  at  the  battle  of  Granson.  Many  curiously 
designed  tapestries  of  German  15th-century  origin  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  museum  at  Basel — one  of  them  (fig.  21)  displays  strange 
beasts,  unicorns,  stags  in  the  midst  of  uothic  foliage,  and  labels 
with  legends.  Other  tapestries,  worked  from  still  later  phases  of 
ornamental  design,  are  fantastic  with  schemes  of  abstract  orna- 
ment into  which  are  introduced  as  subsidiary  details  figure  subjects 
set  in  panels  and  medallions. 

The  treaitment  of  the  compositions  in  cartoons  for  tapestry 
follows  that  adopted  by  painters.  Thus  examples  from  the  nth 
to  the  end  of  the  15th  century  are  fortnal  in  the  drawing  of  the  forms 
introduced  into  them,  and  comparatively  limited  in  range  of  colours, 
lights  and  shades,  in  accordance  vath  tne  mannerisms  of  the  earlier 
painters  whether  illuminators  of  MSS.  or  wall  and  panel  painters. 
It  has  been  argued  from  this  that  the  designers  of  such  early 
tapestry  work  possessed  a  sense  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
process  and  materials.  But  in  their  day  the  relatively  small 
number  of  dyes  available  involved  conventionality  in  colour, 
i^uite  as  much  as  the  earlier  styles  of  c^raydng  involved  conven- 
tionality in  form. 

Fig.  13  is  from  an  interesting  design  by  Jehan  Foucquet 
(1415-1485) :  and  is'  one  of  a  set,  made  by  him  to  illustrate  the 

^Guiffrey's  Nicolas  Bataille  contains  i>articulars  of  the  loan 
by  Charles  V.  of  France  to  his  brother  Louis,  duke  of  Anjou,  of  an 
illuminated  MS.  from  which  Hennequin  or  Jean  of  Bruges,  painter 
in  ordinary  and  valet  de  chambre  to  the  king,  made  the  cartoons 
used  by  Nicolas  Bataille  (tapissier  de  Paris)  in  weaving  two  hangings 
representing  the  Apocalypse  (1377). 

*  *'  Tapis  de  haute  lice  de  fin  fil  d'arras  ouor^  dr  or  de  Chipre  " 
(a.d.  1395).  One  of  the  lareest  and  most  delicately  wrought 
tapestry  hangings  in  which  gold  and  silver  threads  are  freely  used 
is  that  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Eternal  Father:  on  the  left  of  this 
is  the  story  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  and  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl :  on 
the  right  the  story  of  Esther  and  Ahasuerus.  It  was  bought  by 
Mr  Pierpont  Morgan. 


Trojan  War,  now  in  the  Lotivre.  From  these  Arsivnngd  tapestries 
were  woven  at  Arras  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 
One  of  these  hangings  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (see 
fies.  14  and  15)  is  from  Foucquet 's  design,  representing  the  arrival 
of  Queen  Pentnesilea  and  her  warrior  women  at  Troy  and  the  jpart 
she  took  in  a  fight  in  which  she  vanquished  Diomedes.  This 
episode  was  introduced  by  Quintus  Calaber  ^or  Smymaeus),  a  4th- 
century  writer,  in  his  version  of  the  Homeric  story.  A  tatfestry 
from  another  of  Foucquet*s  designs  displaying  King  Priam  in  the 
midst  of  his  court  is  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Issoire. 

When  Raphael,  master  of  a  freer  and  more  realistic  style  in 
rendering  form  and  colour,  produced  his  cartoons  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  for  a  set  of  hangings  for  Pope  Leo  X.,  a  new  con- 
dition naturally  came  into  play,  and  practically  became  introdao' 
a  principal  source  of  the  contrast  which  is  observable  iloMk  0/ 
between  the  designs  of  tapestries  made  before  his  time  and  rtattMm  In 
those  made  after  the  early  part  of  the   16th  century,  desigas  tor 
The  provision  of  a  bigger  scale  of  dyes  for  the  wools  and  tapestrtea. 
silks  was  stimulated  to  secure  success  in  weaving  these 
more  realistic  representations  of  forms  and  greater  subtleties  in 
colour,  as  well  as  the  developed  effects  of  persi>ective:  compare,  for 
instance,  the  treatment  in  fig.  14  with  that  in  fig.  22.    The  re- 
straint or  limitations  of  the  earlier  styles  were  thus  gradually 
supplanted  by  the  comparative  complexities  of  the  later;  and  it 
is  a  ^int  of  interest  to  note  that  provision  for  still  further  inventing 
and  improving  dyes  and  so  helping  tapestry  to  assimilate  to  paint- 
ing is  specially  included  in  the  regulations    (1667)   of  the  state 
manufactory  of  the  Gobelins,  where  under  M.  Chevreul  (director 
of  the  dye-works  for  more  than  fifty  years  during  the  19th  century) 
14,400  tones  of  colour  have  been  used. 

A  chronological  succession  of  styles  may  also  be  traced  in  the 
borders  enclosing  such  varieties,  of  design  as  those  just  referred 
to.    As  a  rule  borders  consisting  of  a  selvage  or  plain 
band  come  first  (see  fig.  12),  followed  by  those  in  which  Sigeaof 
labels  with  block-letter   legends  (figs.   14   and  15  and  borderw 
fig.   i^)  are  features;    after   them  are  narrow  borders  indkathnM 
filled  in  with  closely  and  well-arranged  floral  forms  (see.  of  date. 
lower  border  in  fig.  I7) ,  to  which  succeed  borders  of  greater 
width  containing  elaborate  detail  (fig.  20).     Such  as  these  date 
from  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  and  those  leather 
wider  and  more  extravagant  in  ornament  follow  on  somewhat 
later  (see  figs.  22  and  2^.    In  the  i8th  century  masave  rococo 
proscenium  frames,  as  in  fig.  25,  are  sometimes  adopted. 

Of  the  notable  centres  where  the  industry  of  tapestry-weaving 
has  been  in  considerable  practice.  Arras  in  the  14th  ana  15th  centuries, 
Brussels  in  the  15th  ana  i6th,  Middelburg  and  Delft  in 
the  late  i6th  and  early  17th  centuries,*  Paris  in  the  i6th  Notabh 
and  17th  centuries  and  down  to  the  present  time,  with  centreM 
Mortlake  in  the  17th  century,  probably  stand  foremost;   of  the 
and  from  them  the  services  of   experienced   workmen  industry. 
equipped  with  frames  and  implements  were  requisitioned 
and  secured  at  most  of  the  short-lived  contemporaneous  centres 
in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe.    Several  names  of  tapestry- weavers 
working  during  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century  in  Arras.  Paris. 
Valenaennes,  St.  Omer  and  Reims,  for  Bnrgunaian,  Flemish  and 
French  nobles,  have  been  recorded.*    Throughout  that  century  a 
few  weavers  and  many  tapestries  came  from  Arras  into  England, 
where  the  term  "  arras  "  became  the  generic  name  for  woven  wall- 
hangings.     Arras  tapestries  also   went   in  quantities   into   Italy 
where  they  were  called  "  Arazzi**  and  into  Spain  where  they  tore 
the  name  "  pannos  de  raz.**    The  tapicers  of  London  received  their 
statutes  in  1331,  and  Edward  III.  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  held 
into  the  mistera  tapiciarorum.^    The  industry  at  Arras  began  to 
decline  soon  after  1460,  and  was  succeeded  about  this  date  by  works 
at  Bruges,  Ghent,  Tournai,  Lille,  Oudenarde,  but  more  especially 
at  Brussels,  at  which  last  dty  the  industry  grew  to  an  importance 
even  greater  than  it  had  enjoyed  previously  at  Arras  or  elsewhere. 
The  regulations  of  the    Brussels  corporation   of   tapissiers  were 
framed  in  1451.    Under  them  tapissiers  might  draw  for  one  another 
the  stuffs  pt  hangings  or  of  costumes  in  their  figure  compositions, 
trees,  animals,  boats,  grasses,  &c.,  in  their  "  verdures"  or  leafy 


•  Only  one  or  two  of  the  tapestries  representing  the  several 
engagements  between  the  English  and  Spanish  fleets  m  1588  which 
used  to  hang  in  the  House  of  Lords  (see  Pine,  Tapestry  of  the  "House 
of  Lords,  London,  1739)  were  saved  from  the  fire  (1835),  and  are 
now  at  Hampton  Court.  They  closely  correspond  with  a  set  com- 
memorating engagements  between  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  fleets 
(1572  and  1576)  which  are  in  the  great  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Pro- 
vincial States  of  Zeeland.  These  latter  were  woven  chiefly  at  the 
tapestry  works  at  Middelburg,  1595-1629;  the  former  were  woven 
at  Francis  Spiring*s  works  (or  Spierincx)  at  Delft.  Both,  it  appears, 
were  designed  by  H.  Cornelius  Vroom  of  Harlem.  For  interesting 
details  otthe  Middelburg  works  see  van  der  Graft's  De  Tapiit- 
Fabrieken  (Middelburg,  1869),  and  supplementary  documents  by 
De  Waard  (Oud-Holland,  xv.,  65,  1897). 

*  See  lists  in  W.  G.  Thomson's  History  of  Tapestry. 

^  Rot.  Pat.  38  Ed.  III..  Hardy's  Record  Rymer,  vol.  3,  part  2, 
p.  736- 
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compositions,  and  tjje  flowers,  &c.,  as  in  the  ground  of  Fig,  i^, 
and  might  complete  or  correct  their  cartoons  with  charcoal  or 
chalk,  but  for  every  other  style  of  work  they  were  bound  to  apply 
to,  professional  painters  under  pain  of  fifl^»* 

in  1528  the  Brussels  tapissiers  and  dealers  in  tapestries  were 
required  to  mark  their  weavmgs,  and  Charles  V.  ordered  all  tapestry 
makers  in  the  Low  Countries  to  do  the  same.*    This 
Tapestry      practice   was  followed  in  other  countries   into   which 
makers'       emigrant  Flemish  or  French  weavers  had  earned  the 
marks.         industry,    making   their    tapestries    very    often    from 
copies  they  took  with  them  of  cartoons  designed  by 
noted  Italian  and  Flemish  painters.     Makers'  marks  have  in  so 
many  cases  been  cut  from  tapestries  that  it  becomes  practically 
impossible  to  identify  the  places  where  they  were  made,  and  the 
dates  oi  their  production  can  only  be  conjectured  from  the  styles 
of  designs,  supplied  for  instance  by  such  artists  (or  their 
Artists         followers)  as  the  Van  Eycks,  Roger  van  der  Weyden, 
wliodt'       Mantegna,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Bernard  van 
signed  Orley,  Lancelot  Blondeel  and  John  van  der  Straaten  or 

cartoons  Stradanus;  this  last-named  was  for  many  years  em- 
for  tapes-  ployed  in  connexion  with  the  important  Arrazeria 
''y*  Medici"  founded  in  Florence  by  Cosmo  I,,  duke  of  Tuscany 

Ci537)f  which  lasted  until  the  beginning  of  the  i8tn  century;  Strad- 
anus's  style  of  design  b  similar  to  that  of  episodes  in  the  story  of  Dido 
and  Aeneas  shown  in  fig.  23  from  an  Oudenarde  tapestry  of  the 
early  17th  century.  Reverting  to  the  i6th  century,  reference 
must  be  m*de  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Henry  VIIL.  who  possessed 
enormous  Quantities  of  the  best  Flemish  tapestries  ot  their  time  and 
earlier,  ana  a  fair  number  of  them  are  still  preserved  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace.'  The  king  had  in  his  service  not  only  agents  especially 
in  Brussels  to  buy  hangmgs,  but  also  a  considerable  staff  of  "  Arras- 
makers."  In  Ireland,  the  taste  for  tapestry  was  evidenced  by  a 
manufactory  at  Kilkenny  of  *'  tapestry,  Turkey  carpets  and 
diapers,'.'  founded  early  in  the  i6th  century  at  the  instance  of  Piers, 
8th  earl  of  Ormond  and  his  ladv,  Margaret  FitzGerald,  and  giving 
employment  to  workmen  introduced  by  him  from  Flanders.*  At 
a  rather  later  date  tapestry  works  were  established  by  William 
Sheldon  at  Weston  and  Barcheston  in  Warwickshire,  with  a  view 
to  which  he  previously  sent  Richard  Hickes  to  the  Low  Countries 
to  learn  tapestry- weaving.  A  few  Flemings  were  probably  brought 
over  by  him.  and  set  to  wprk.at  Barcheston  and  Weston,  where  he 
was  appointed  "  master  weaver."  In  his  will  (1569)  Sheldon  calls 
Hickes,  somewhat  erroneously  perhaps,  "  the  only  auter  and  be- 

S'nner  of  tapestry  and  Arras  within  tnis  realm."  His  son,  Francis 
ickes,  was  educated  at  St  Mary  Hall,  Oxford  (1579-83),  and 
about  1640  he  caused  some  tapestry  maps  to  be  woven.'  Made 
before  them  ^x^  a  set  of  hangings  of  the  "  Four  Seasons,"  now 
preserved  at  Hatfield.  These  are  most  probably  from  designs  by 
Francis  Hickes.  They  were  bought  by  the  marquis  of  Salbbury 
very  shortly  before  the  first  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  Hatfield. 
The  borders  of  these  pieces  with  small  medallions  and  Latin  mottoes 
are  attractively  amusing  and  interesting.  In  the  lower  border 
(fig.  2d)  one  may  read  via.  virtuti.  encyclopedia'*;  in  the 
upper  border  a  date,  "  161 1,'*  occurs  in  one  medallion.  In  the 
upper  border  of  each  hanging  is  an  important  coat  of  arms  with 
several  quarterings,  chief  of  which  are  those  of  Tracey  of  Toddington 
in  Gloucestershire  impaling  those  of  Shirley  of  Wiston  in  Sussex. 
The  designer's  inventiveness  and  fancy  in  illustrating  attributes,  &c., 
of  the  Seasons  "  are  almost  exuberant,  however  restricted  and 
quaint  his  graphic  power  seems  to  be. 

Philip  H.  is  mentioned  as  having  encouraged  a  manufacture  of 
tapestry  by  Flemings  in  Madrid  in  1582.  In  1539,  Francis  I. 
started  a  royal  factory  for  tapestry  at  Fontainebleau  (see  fig.  20), 
and  employed  Primaticcio  amongst  other  artists  to  furnish  the 
necessary  designs.  Henry  II.,  whilst  continuing  work  at  Fontaine- 
bleau, caused  a  second  factory  to  be  set  going  in  Paris  at  the  H6pital 
de  la  Trinity.  Henry  IV.  continued  this  royal  patronage  in  lavish 
fashion  and  added  yet  another  factory,  that  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  which  in  1603  was  transferred  to  workrooms  in  the  Louvre. 
As  Paris  thus  came  to  the  fore,  so  Brussels  p^radually  declined. 
Upon  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  16 10  Pans  tapestry-making 
suffered  a  check,  which  may  perhaps  have  contributed  somewhat 
favourably  to  the  start  made  by  James  I.  to  organize  the  Mortlake 
works,  where  several  foreign  workmen  were  employed  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Francis  Crane.*     Both  James  1.  and  Charles  L 

*  Bulletin  des  commissions  royales  d*art  et  d'archiologie.  Wauters, 
Les  tapissiers  de  haute  et  basse  lisse  d  Bruxelles, 

*  See  list  of  tapestry  marks,  ppJ  472-81  in  Thomson's  History 
of  Tapestry. 

» See  Law's  Hampton  Court  Palace,  1885. 

*See  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeolo^al  Society,  1852, 
*'  Ancient  Tapestry  at  Kilkenny  Castle,"  by  the  Rev.  James  Graves. 

*  See  "  Tapestry  Maps  in  the  Museum  at  York  "  (paper  read  before 
Royal  Geographical  Society  by  Rev.  W.  K.  R.  Bedford,  printed 
lOth  Dec.  1896,  and  included  in  vol.  i.  of  the  society's  Transactions 
for  1897),  also  in  Bodleian  Library. 

*  A  half-length  portrait  by  Van  Dyck  of  Sir  Francis  Crane 
worked  in  tapestry,  and  one  or  two  small '  fine-warp  tapestry  panels 


supplied  conaiderabk  Bums  of  money  forthe  MiiKtlake  worl«<  and 
tapestries  were  made  there,  as  fihe  as  any  comtemporaneously 
at  Paris  or  Brussels,  «.g.  those  from  Raphael's  cartoons  of  "  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles," ^  Rubens's  "Story  bf  Achilles,"  and  por^ 
traits  by  Van  Dyck.  After  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  Mortlake 
declined,  and  new  life  was  infused  into  the  industiy  at  Paris  under 
the  influence  of  Colbert,  to  whose  strong  personal  interest  in  the 
arts  is  due  the  organization  in  1667  of  the  Hdtel  des  Gobelins  under 
the  painter  Charles  le  Brun  as  the  Manufacture  Royale  des  Meubles 
de  la  Couronne,  which  for  large  hangings  became  the  premier 
tapestry-weaving  centre  in  Europe.  Three  years  previously  Colbert 
had  initiated  a  similar  manufactory,  chiefly  with  low-warp  frao^es, 
at  Beauvais,  which  is  noted  for  sofa  and  chair  seats  and  backa, 
screens  and  small  panels.  •  ^ 

Efforts  to  establish  the  industry  in  Rome  were  made  during  the 
17th  century,  but  it  is  only  since  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XL 
in  1702  that  a  papal  factoiy  has  been  successfully  conducted  and 
is  still  carried  on  in  the  Vatican,  The  manufactory  of  Santa 
Barbara  in  Madrid  was  founded  by  Philip  V.  in  1720,  and 
although  it  was  closed  in  1808  it  re-opened  in  181 5  and  is  still 
at  work. 

Tapestry-weaving  during  tlie  i8th  century  under  private  enter- 
prise was  pursued  with  success  and  still  continues  at  Aubusson, 
FcUetin;  it  was  carried  on  for  a  short  time  only  at 
Fulham,  Soho,  Exeter,  and  for  rather  longer  periods  at       IStbaad 
Lille,  Cambrai,  Gisors,  Nancy,  Naples,  Tunn,  Venice,      19th  cea* 
Seville,   Munich,   Berlin,   Dcesden,  Heidelbexg  and    St      tuty 
Petersburg,  maintaining,  however,  no  very  prolonged      tapeatry 
existence  at  any  of  these  latter  places.    In  more  modem      weavUigm 
times  English  tapestries  woven  after  1878  at  the  Merton 
works  from  designs  by  William  Morris  (see  fig.  26),  as  well  as  by  Sir 
Edward   Burne- Jones »  and   Mr   Walter   Crane,   have  great   dis- 
tinction  in  vigorous  style  reminiscent  of  virile  piedieval  work. 
In  mere  technique  of  weaving  with  fine  warp  and  weift  they  are 
outdone  by  the  comparatively  effeminate  and  delicate  painting- 
like fabrics  now  made  at  the  Gobelins  and  Aubusson. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  as  well  as  early  in  the  i8th 
century  some  tapestry- weaving  was  carried  on  in  Ireland.  For 
about  twenty  years  at  Chapelizod,  near  Dublin,  tapestry  frames 
were  worked  by  Christopher  and  John  Lovett,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  to  leave  Dublin,  bringing  with  him  into  England  some  thirty- 
eight  piece-s  of  tapestry  of  "Their  Majesties^  Manufacture  of 
Ireland."  In  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  in  College  Green,  Dublin,  are 
two  laige  hangings  which  were  executed  by  Rob^  Baillie,  who 
is  said  to  have  held  the  appointment  of  upholsterer  to  the  Irish 
government  in  1716.'  One  of  them  represents  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne,  the  other  the  "  Glorious  Defence  of  Londonderry  "  (see 
fig.  25).  Lough  Foyle  and  the  hill  surmounted  by  the  city  of 
Londonderry  are  represented  in  the  landscape:  to  tne  left  in  the 
foreground  is  James  IL,  by  whom  is  the  Commander  Hamilton 
with  his  hat  off,  and  near  at  hand  cavalry:  on  the  right  are  mortars, 
cannon  and  foot  soldiers.  The  border  of  this  tapestry  is  fantastic 
in  design  and  rather  in  the  style  of  an  over-elaboiated  theatre 
proscenium,  upon  which  hanc;  medallions  containing  portraits 
of  Captain  Baker,  the  Rev.  Dr  Walker  and  the  captain  of  the 
frigate  "  Dartmouth,"  in  wliich  the  supplies  were  brought  to  the  be- 
sieged which  led  to  the  relief  of  the  city  and  the  defeat  of  the  in- 
vesting army.  The  designs  for  these  Dublin  tapestries  are  credited 
to  John  Vanbeaver,  a  Flemish  weaver,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
moderate  draughtsman.  They  are  clearly  adaptations  of  designs 
of  historical  events,  by  Le  Brun  and  van  der  Meulen,  from  which 
tapestries  were  woven  at  the  Gobelins  factory  to  the  order  of 
Louis  XIV.  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  These  Dublin 
hangings  were  woven  about  1735,  and  Baillie  was  commissioned 
to  make  four  others  representing  the  landing  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  his  army  at  Carrickfergus,  the  Battle  of  Aughrim, 
and  the  taking  of  Cork  and  Kinsale  by  Marlborough."  These, 
however,  were  not  completed,  and  Baillie  was  paid  £200  as 
compensation. 

Tapestry-weaving  as  a  possible  cottage  or  home  industry  is 
practised  in  a  few  places  in  Ireland  and  England.  In  the  Far  East, 
China  and  Japan,  the  art,  adopted  presumably  from  western  Asia, 
is  sometimes  resorted  to  in  making  silken  robes  and  intricately 
figured  hangings.  The  Japanese  call  their  tapestry-weaving  tsu- 
zu'te-ori. 

of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Jesus  Christ,  hang  at  Lord  Petre's,  Thorndon 
Hall,  Brentwood.  Ancestors  of  the  late  Lady  Petre  were  related 
to  the  Crane  family,  as  well  as  to  the  Markham  family  with  which 
Edward  Sheldon  by  his  marriage  early  in  the  17th  century  became 
connected.  The  Sheldon  and  Markham  arms  occur  in  the  border 
of  one  of  the  map  tapestries  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

'  The  original  cartoons,  the  property  of  the  Crown,  are  exhibited 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

'A  very  fine  set  of  Merton  tapestries  made  from  Burne-Jones's 
designs  are  in  the  Municipal  Museum  at  Birmingham. 

•  References  to  his  employment  in  .making  tapestries,  occur  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords. 

^  See  Gilbert's  History  of  Dublin,  vol.  iii.  p.  79. 
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Plate  V, 


Fig.  1 8. — Brussels,  early   i6th  century,  hanging,  covered  with  masses  of    flowers,  on  which  are  shields    bearing    the  royal  arma 

Now  at  Haddon  Hall.    The  property  of  the  duke  of  Rutland. 
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Plate  V[. 


TAPESTRY 


Fig.  19. — Brussels  tapestry  (about  6  ft.  high),  late  15th  century, 
with  a  shield  bearing  three  crowns,  red  and  white  roses, 
and  the  monogram  I.H.S.  repeated  three  times.  From 
Winchester  College. 


Fig.  21. — German  tapestry  hanging  (about  4  ft.  6  in.  long  by 
high)  for  a  sideboard  or  bufifet,  middle  of  the  I5tn 


3  ft. 
century. 


In  the  museum  at  Basel. 


Fig.  22. — ^Tapestry  hanging  (about  10  ft.  high)  made  at  the  Medici 
factory  in  Florence,  1639.     Domestic  scene,  I'InvernOt  winter. 


TAPESTRY 


Plate  VIL 


Fig,  23*^^^ — Oudenarde  tapestry,  early  17th  ccntur^^     The  design^  **  Dido  and  Eneas/ 

style  of  J.  van  Straeten. 


rather  in  the 


Fig.  2^. — One  of  the  four  tapestry  hangings  of  the  "  Seasons,*'  of  Winter  with  Aeolus  in  the  centre,  probably  woven  under  the 
direction  of  Francis  Hickes  at  William  Sheldon's  manufactory  at  Barcheston,  in  Warwickshire,  early  in  the  17th  century,  and 
now  at  Hatfield  House. 


Plate  VIII. 


TAPESTRY 


Fig.  25. — Defence  of  Londonderry.     Irish  (Dublin)  tapestry,  early  i8th  century. 


Fig.  25. — Tapestry  woven  at  Merton  Abbey,  from  a  desig:n  by  William  Morris  (i 834-1 896).    The  subject  is  from  his  poem 

"The  Orchard."      Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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Fine  examples  of  early  and  later  European  tapestries  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  cathedrab  of  Reims,  Bruges,' Toumai,  Angers,  Beauvais, 
Aix,  Sens,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London, 
PlM^s  Windsor  Castle,  Hampton  Court,  StMary 's  Hall  Coventry, 
whBtnihM  the  Louvre  and  Cluny  Museums  in  Paris,  at  Chantilly^ 
iap9siH9M  Chartres,  Amienst  Dijon,  Orleans,  Auxerre,  Nancy,  Bern, 
mnmow  Brussels,  Basel,  Munich,  Berlin,  Dresden,  \^emia  and 
gt0M0rrp44  Nuremberg.  In  Italy  tlM  largest  collections  (mostly  of 
1 6th  and  17th  oentury  work)  are  those  of  the  Vatican 
at  Rome,  and  the  Reale  GaUeria  degli  Arasszi  at  Florence.  Many  fine 
pieces  are  in  the  royal  palace  at  Turin,  the  PdUutzo  del  T4  at  Mantoa,^ 
the  royal  palace  at  Milan,  in  the  cathedral  of  Como,  and  the  museum 
at  Naples.  The  collection  at  the  palace  of  Madrid  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Europe,  and  comprises  more  than  one  thousand  examples, 
the  older  of  which,  of  splendid  Flemish  desini  and  weaving,  be- 
longed to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Philippe  le  Bel  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.^  The  principal  cathedrals  of  Spain  also  possess  im* 
portant  tapestries;  those  preserved  at  the  cathedral  of  Toledo 
are  more  than  enough  to  supply  hangings  for  the  outside  and  inside 
of  that  building  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  Throughout  the 
European  continent,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  Great 
Britam  almost  uncountable  tapestries  are  displayed  or  stored  in 
mansions,  castles,  chdteaux  and  palazzif  belonging  to  noble  and 
wealthy  families.  A  large  number  of  books  nave  been  written 
and  published  on  the  subject  generally,  and  many  of  them,  contain- 
ing good  illustrations,  are  of  recent  date. 

Bibliography. — The  following  works  may  be  mentioned  as 
likely  to  prove  useful  for  investigating  the  history  and  character 
of  Egypto- Roman  and  Coptic  textiles: — J.  Karabacek,  Die  Theodor 
Grafschen  FUnde  in  Aegypten  ("  Die  Textilien-GrdberfUnde  '*)•  8vo, 
Vienna,  1883;  Alan  S.  Cole,  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Tapestry 
Woven  and  Embroidered  Egyptian  Textiles  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  London,  1887;  "Egyptian  Tapestry,"  Society  of  Arts, 
Cantor  Lectures,  London,  1889;  A.  Riegl,  Die  dgyptischen  TextH- 
funde  im  K.  K,  Osterreich,  Museum,  13  photo-lithographs,  4to, 
Vienna,  1889;  E.  Gerspach,  Les  tapisseries  copies,  153  (some 
coloureid)  illustrations,  4to,  Paris,  1890;  R.  Forrer,  Afewi  Besuch 
in  El'Achmimy  i  phototype  and  36  process  illustrations,  8vo, 
Strassburg,  1805;  Kdmische  und  Byzanttnische  Seiden-Textilien  aus 
dem  Grdberfelde  von  Achmittv-Panopolis,  28  pp.,  17  (15  coloured) 
plates,  and  illustrations  in  the  text,  4to,  Strassburg,  1891 ; 
Wladimar  Bock,  Coptic  Art;  Coptic  Figure  Textiles  (in  Russian), 
32  pp.,  6  phototype  plates,  4to,  Moscow,  1897;  W.  Lowrie,  Christian 
Art  and  Archaeology  (pp.  362-82,  "  Textile  Art  ")f  process  illustra- 
tions, 8vo,  New  'Vork  and  London,  1901 ;  A.  Gayet,  Vart  copte  (pp. 
317-27,  "  Les  tissus  "),  process  illustrarions,  8vo.  Paris,  1902. 
•  In  respect  of  medieval  and  later  tapestries  the  titles  of  the 
following  works  are  quoted : — ^Jubinal,  Anciennes  tapisseries,  Paris, 
1838-39;  Ronchaud,  La  tapisserie  dans  ranliquiU;  Le  piplos 
d'Anthin^,  Paris,  1884;  Mtlntz,  La  tapisserie,  Paris,  1882;  Boileltu, 
Les  metiers  et  corporations  de  la  ville  ie  Farts  au  xiii*  sibcle,  Paris, 
1879;  Barbier  de  Montault,  Tapisseries  du  sacre  d* Angers,  Paris, 
1863;  De  Farcy  on  the  same  subject,  1875;  Barraud,  Tajf.  de  la 
cathi  de  Beauoais,  Beauvais,  1853;  Pinchart,  Roger  van  dtr  Wryden 
.  ,  .£t  les  tapisseries  de  Berne,  Brussels,  1 864;  Loriquet,  Tap.  de  la 
cathfdraU  de  Reims,  Reims,  1882;  Guiffrey.  Pinchart  and  MGiitz, 
Hisioire  gHhale  de  la  tapisserie,  1878;  Munu,  Les  fabriques  de 
tapisseries  de  Nancy,  1883;  Voisin,  Tap,  de  la  cath,  de  Toumay, 
Tournai,  1863;  Van  Drival,  Tap.  d* Arras,  Arras,  1864;  Gorse, 
TatK  du  chdteau  de  Pau,  Paris,  1881;  De  la  Fons-Melicoa,  Haul- 
lisseurs  des  xiv^  au  xvi^  sihcles,  Paris,  1870;  Notice  sur  les  Tap, 
de  Beauvais,  Clermont,  1842;  Deville,  SkUuts,  etc.,  rekUifs  d  la  cor  p. 
des  tap,  de  1258  ^  1275,  Paris,  1875;  Datcel,  Les  manufactures 
nationales  de  tapisserie  des  Gobelins  de  Pons,  1885;  van  de  Graft, 
De  Tapijt-Fabrteken  der  xvi,  en  xvii.  Eeuw,  Middelbur^  1869;  t)e 
Montault,  Tap.  de  haute  lisse  d  Rome,  Arras,  1879;  Conti,  L'arte 
de^  araai  tn  Firente,  Florence,  1875;  Campori,  L'aragzetia 
Estense,  Modena,  1876;  Braghirolli,  Araai  in  Mantiwa,  Mantua, 
1879;  Farabulini,  Varte  dem  arasssi,  Rome,  1884;  Gentili,  Lart 
des  tapis,  Rome,  1878;  Mtkntz,  Top.  Itaiiennes,  Paris,  1880; 
Dorregacay,  Museo  EsfaHol  de  Antiguedades  (Flemish  Tapestry, 
vol.  vii.  p.  47),  Madrid,  1871-76;  Darcel  and  Guichardt  Les  tap. 
dicoratives,  Paris,  1877;  Lacordaire,  Notice  sur  Vorigine  des  tapis- 
series des  Gobelins,  Ore,  Paris,  18^5;  Guillaumot,  Manufacture .  .  . 
des  Gobdins,  Paris,  180O;  Rahlenbeck,  Les  Tapisseries  des  Rois  de 
Navarre  (in  Messager  des  Sciences  Historiques,  Gand^  1868);  Pera- 
thoh.  Tap.  d'AubussoH,  de  FeUetin,  et  de  BeUegarde,  Paris,  1857; 
Roy-Pierrefitte,  Les  tap.  de  FeUetin,  Limqges,  1855;  Durieux, 
Tap.  de  Cambrai,  Cambrai,  1879;  About  and  Bauer,  Tap.  aprhs  les 
cartons  de  Raphael,  Paris,  1875;  Houdoy,  Tap.  de  la  fabrication 
LiUoise,  Lille,  1871;  Vergnaud-Romaghesi,  Tap.  au  Musie 
d'Orlians,  OrleaLTis,  1859;  De  St  Genois,  Tap.  d'Oudenarde,  F&ris^ 
1864;  GuiflFrey,  Hist,  de  la  tapisserie.  Tours,  1886;  Hne,  Tapestry 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  London,  1739;  Vallance  Aymer,  The  Art  of 
WilliaiH  Morris  (see  pp.  83-9^2);  W.  G.  Thomson,  A  History  of 
Tapestry  fr&m  the  earliest  times  until  the  present  day,  London,.  1906. 

(A.  S.  C.  ) 


S  See  Report  of  SeHor  /.  F.  Rdttlto  to  the  Director  of  the  South 
Ke^in^ton  Museum^, :i8f$. 


TAPEWORMS.  The  Cestodes  or  Tapeworms  form  a  class 
of  purely  endoparasitic  Platyelmia,  characterized  by  their 
elongate  shape,  segmented  bodies,  and  the  absence  of  a  digestive 
system.  With  few  exceptions  they  are  composed  (i)  of  a 
minute  organ  of  fixation  (the  scdex),  which  marks  the  proximal 
attached  end  of  the  body;  (2)  of  a  narrow  neck  from  which 
(3)  a  number  of  segments  varying  from  three  to  several  thousands 
are  budded  off  distally.  These  segments,  or  ''proglottides," 
become  detached  in  groups,  and  if  kept  moist  retain  their  powers 
of  movement  and  vitality  for  a  considerable  time.  This  fact 
gave  rise  in  ancient  times  to  the  fake  idea  that  the  tapeworm 
originated  from  the  union  of  these  segments;  and  in  modem 
times  it  has  led  to  the  view  that  the  tapeworm  is  not  a  seg- 
mented organism  (the  monozoic  view),  but  is  a  colony  composed 
of  the  scolex  which  arises  from  the  embryo  and  of  the  pro- 
glottides, which  are  asexually  produced  buds  that,  upon  or 
before  attaining  their  full  size  and  maturity,  become  separated, 
grow,  and,  in  some  cases,  live  freely  for  a  time,  just  as  the 
segments  of  a  strobilating  jelly-fish  grow,  separate  and  become 
sexual  individuals  (the  polyzoic  view).  Whether  this  view  is 
soundly  based  is  discussed  below;  the  fact  remains,  however, 
that  a  tapeworm  is,  with  few  and  rare  exceptions,  not  directly 
comparable  at  all  points  with  a  liver-fluke  or  indeed  with  any 
other  organism.  The  influence  of  parasitism  has  so  profoundly 
influenced  its  structure  that  its  affinities  are  obscured  by  the 
development  of  specialized  and  adaptive  features. 

In  contrast  to  these  segmented  or  "  merozoic  "  Ce$todes,  a 
few  primitive  forms  have  preserved  a  unisegmental  character 
and  form  the  Monozoa  or  Cestodaria.  We  may  therefore 
divide  Cestodes  into  the  Monozoa  and  the  Merozoa. 

Order  I. — Monozoa 

This  order  comprises  a  few  heterogeneous  forms  which  probably 
constitute  at  least  three  families. 

Family   I.    AmphUinidae. — Oval   or  leaf-shaped  animals  found 
in  the  sturgeon  and 
certain  other  fish. 

Amphilina  foliacea 
(fig.  i)  is  in  many 
ways  closely  allied  to 
the  Trematoda,  from 
which,  however,  it  is 
distinguished  by  the 
want  of  a  digesrive 
system.  One  end  of 
the  body  (usually 
designated  anterior; 
is  provided  with  a 
elandular  pit  (fig.  i, 
Aa)  which  is  regarded 
as  a  sucker  or  as  re- 
lated to  the  uterine 
opening  (birth-pore).' 
The  excretory  system 
odnsists.  of  peculiar 
cells,  -each  ct  whvch  I 
bears  several" flames" 
or  bunches  of  syn-  ^ 
chronously  vibrating- 
dlia.  These  cells  are  7 
imbedded  in  the  peri- 
pheral parenchyma, 
and  lead  into  convo^ 
luted  excDetory  tubes 
tlurt  form  an  anasto* 
mosis  opeoing  to  the 

!  ^rtenor  bv  a , pore  at  Pio.  i.— A,  reproductive  system  of  AfnphiUna 
tM     hinder     end  of      foliacea:  a,  glandular  pit;    h,  opening  of 
uterus;  6',  uterus  (black) ;  e,  yolk^gland  and 
its  duct ;  d,  ovary ;  e,  e',  opemng  and  dtict  of 

ftiale  genital 


tJke  body.  The  epi- 
dermis consists  of 
pyrtfcMin  cells,  which 
send  richly  bnunched 
proce^sestb  the  luper-^ 
ndal  cuticle.  The  pa- 
renchyma is  made 
up  of  stellate  cells  the 
processes  of  which 
form  a  reticul  um.  The 
reproductive  organs 
consist  of  the  parts 
shown  in   fig.    i,   A, 


vagina;   f,   spermotheca^   gi   

opening  (gonopore) ;  h,  peind ;  f,  vas deferens; 
j,  testes;  k,  shell-gland.  B,  Amphiptyckes 
(Gyrocotyle)  Uma.  O^tRne  of  the  ventral 
surface  to  show 'the  external  apertures  and 
nervous  system ;  ft,  rosette-organ ;  b,  uterine 
pore;  c,  terminal  sucker;  e,  vaginal  pore; 
£«  male  flonopcre;  m  p,  />,  nervous  system. 
(From  Lankester's  Treatise  on  Zoology, 
part  iv.) 


_-_   -^.    I,   __, 

and  it  will  be  seen  tbat,.m  addttioa  to  the  4>pening|i  of  the  male 
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and  of  the  female  (vaginal)  ducts,  there  is  a  distinct  uterine  opening 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  body  (6).  Moreover,  in  Amphilina 
liguloidea  a  fourth  duct  (the  anterior  vagina)  begins  close  to  the 
origin  of  the  female  duct,  and  after  running  forward  a  short 
distance  ends  blindly  (see  fi^.  7,  C).  The  egg  gives  rise  to  an  oval 
larvaf  one  half  of  which  is  ciliated  and  bears  gland-oells,  the  opposite 
end  carrying  ten  hooks.    The  fate  of  the  larva  is  unknown. 

Family  11.  Gyrocotylidae. — Leaf -shaped  animals  with  crenate 
margins.  One  extremity  carries  a  peaunculate  rosette-organ.  It 
is  traversed  by  a  canal  from  which  a  peculiar  proboscis-like  structure 
can  be  exserted.  The  om)osite  encf  is  oointed  and  provided  with 
a  terminal  sucker.  Amphiptyches  (  =  uyrocotyle)  uma  (fig.  i,  B) 
is  found  in  the  intestine  of^  Chimaera  and  Callorhynchus,  and  has 
been  almost  fully  described  by  Spencer  (7).  The  embryo  is  pro- 
vided with  ten  hooks,  ancl  appears  to  select  Lamellibranchs 
(Mactra)  for  its  intermediate  host. 

Family  III.  CaryophyUaeidae, — Elongated  cylindrical  animals 
either  with  a  single  subterminal  sucker  at  the  proximal  end,  or 
with  the  corresponding  end  of  the  body  converted  into  a  mobile 
andulatory  fold.  Caryophyllaeus  mukunlis  occurs  in  the  roach 
and  other  iresh-water  fish,  and  passes  its  earlier  stages  of  develop- 
nient  in  fresh- water  Oligochaets  {Tubifex),  Archtgetes  appendi- 
ctdatus  lives  throughout  life  in  the  coelom  of  Tubtfex  and  of 
LimnodrUus. 

ArckigfiUs  and  Car^phyllaeus  are  the  only  Cestodes  that  become 
fully  dinerentiated  in  an  invertebrate  host.     The  former  indeed 


Fig.  2.-^  Various  Forms  of  Tapeworms.  A,  Taenia  echinococcus; 
X  12  (from  Leuckart).  B,  Archtgetes  sieboldi;  X  60  (from 
Leuckart).  Ct  Echinobothriumtypius;  X  10  (from  Van  Beneden). 
D,  Caryophyllaeus  mukMis;  X  about  5  (from  Cams). 

is  said  to  produce  fully  develof>ed  gonads,  and  if  kept  in  aquaria 
with  Tubifex t  the  number  of  infected  worms  steadily  increases, 
a  ^ct  pointing  to  the  whole  cycle' being  passed  through,  without 
the  intermediation  of  a  vertebrate  host.  Conclusive  evidence, 
however,  ha^  not  yet  been  adduced  to  prove  this  point.  The  two 
genera  agree  closely  in  form  and  structure  and  may  possibly  belong 
to  the  cycle  of  the  same  or  of  allied  species.  ArckiieUs  (3  mm. 
long)  consists  of  a  subcylindrical  body  and  a  caudal  appendage. 
The  former  bears  two  terminal  suckers  on  the  flattened  dorsal 
and  ventral  surfaces,  the  latter  six  hooks  near  the  tip  of  the  tail. 
The  finer  structure  of  the  animal  has  been  investigated  by  Mrazek 
(10),  whose  account,  however,  is  published  in  the  Hungarian  lan- 

rige.  It  showS'^  close  agreement  with  that  of  CaryofihyUaeus, 
well-developed  cellular  parenchyma  forms  a  matrix  in  which 
the  muscular,  excretory  and  generative  organs  are  imbedded. 
The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  ring  below  the  suckers  and  of  a 
large  number  of  radially  arranged  tract?  running  forwards  and 
backwards.  Caryophyllaeus  is  an  elongated,  flattened  worm  pro^ 
vided  with  one  extremely  mpbile  extremity,  the  other  being  drawn 
out  during  the  ajumal's  sojourn  in  Tubifex  into  a  short  hexacanth 
tail.  It  becomes  fully  developed  in  its  invertebrate  host,  but  ap- 
parently cannot  produce  eggs  until  transferred  into  the  intestine 
of  a  fish. 

Otder  II. — Merozoa 

The  Merozoa,  to  which  the  ordinary  tapeworms  of  man  and 
domestic  animals  belong,  includes  the  ereat  majority  of  the  Cestodes. 
They  odcur  ia  vertebrate  animals  tnroughoat  the  globe,  though 


varying  in  abundance  in  different  districts  and  at  different  times. 
With  tew  exceptions  tapeworms  select  th«  small  intestine  for  their 
station,  and  in  this  situiation  execute  active  movements  of  ex- 
tension and  contraction.  The  body,  or  **  strobila,"  consists  of  a 
usually  minute  organ  of  attachment  (scolex  or  its  rej^resentative) 
which  is  imbedded  in  the  intestinal  membrane,  and  of  a  series  of 
segments  that  arise  from  th^  base  of  the  scolex  and  increase  in 
size  distally.  In  one  family  (Ligulidae)  the  segmentation  is  only 
expressed  in  the  metameric  distribution  of  the  eenerative  organs 
and  the  worm  is  externally  unisegmental.  In  the  remainder  the 
segmentation  involves  primarily  the  genitalia  and  includes  the 
integument,  muscles  and  part  of  the  excretory  system.  The 
nervous  system  is,  however,  not  segmented,  and  the  excretory 
system  is  continuous  throug[hout  the  worm. 

Scolex. — The  scolex  is  biradially  constructed,  the  proglottides 
flattened,  quadrangular  and '  bilaterally  symmetrical.  In  them  a 
ventral  suiiace  containing  the  usually  median  male  and  female 
genital  apertures  is  generally  distinguishable   from    the    smooth 


Fig.  3. — ^Anatomy  of  Taenia  (from  Leuckart).  A,  portions  of  Taenia 
saginata;  X  J.  B,  head  of  the  same;  X  8.  C.  head  of  T.  solium, 
showing  the  crown  of  hooks;  X  22.  D,  a  segment  of  T  saginata^ 
showing  the  generative  organs:  ».,  nervous  system;  «c.,  longi- 
tudinal excretory  tubes;  <r»,  transverse  vessel;  g./>.,  genital 
papilla;  cl.,  cloaca;  c,p,,  dmis  pouch;  v.d.,  vas  deferens;  /./., 
testes;  t>.,  vagina;  av.  or.,  ovaries;  sh,g,,  shell  gland;  y.g.^ 
yolk  gland ;  r.s.,  receptaculum  seminis ;.  ul.,  uterus ;  X  7.  £.,  the 
connexions  of  the  generative  organs,  lettering  as  above:  o,d., 
o,d,,  oviducts;/.,  fertilizing  canal;  X  30.  F,  detached  segment 
of  r.  saginata,  showing  ripe  uterus;  X  2»  G,  six-hooked 
embryo,  highly  magnified. 

dorsal  suriace,  but  in  those  Cestodes  which  possess  marginal  gono- 
pores  this  distinction  of  suriace  is  obscured.  In  such  cases  the 
male  organs  are  regarded  as  indicating  the  dorsal  suriace,  the 
female  organs  as  belonging  to  the  ventral  suriace. 

The  scolex  is  usually  a  conical  muscular  structure.  It  bears 
adhesive  organs  that  are  either  suckers  or  hooks,  and  may  develop 
into  the  most  varied  outgrowths  in  order  to  give  increased  firmness 
of  attachment  to  its  host.     Thus,  starting  from  the  two  shallow 

gits,  one  dorsal -and  the^-other  central,  in  the  simplest  forms,  we 
nd  them  becoming  two  elongated  suckers  (bothria)  in  the  hirge 
family  Bothriocephalidae  (fig.  8);  and  by  fosioa  of  the  lips  tliey 
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are  transferred  into  two  tubes  iJSolenophoridae)  \  and  by  the  closure 
of  the  lower  aperture  reconstituted  into  two  suckers,  the  margins 
of  which  are  produced  and  folded  so  as  to  resemble  the  leaf-like 
outgrowths  of  the  next  group.  In  this  division  (Tetraphyllidea) 
four  suckers  or  bothria  are  developed  on  the  scolex,  but  their  cavities 
are  extremely  shallow  and  their  lips  extremely  mobile  and  variable 
in  shape.    Hence  they  are  called  phyllidia  (ng.  4).    These  organs 

may  be  raised  on  a  short  s^k, 
their  cavity  subdivided  into  loculi, 
and  provided  in  some  cases  with 
hooks.  A  peculiar  modification 
of  this  type  of  scolex  occurs  in  the 
Eckinobothridaet  in  which  the  axial 
part  of  the  organ  (the  rostellum) 
IS  elongated  and  provided  with 
several  rows  of  hooks,  whilst  the 
phyllidia  have  partially  fused. 
Tms  elaborate  type  of  scolex 
appears  to  be  an  adaptation  to 
grasp  the  spiral  intestinal  valve  of 
sharks  and  rays.  But  perhaps  the 
most  elaborate  scolex  is  that  of 
the  Tetrarhyncha  (fig.  5),  which 
«  c-    t         t    r-  1  ^^  I      are   also   parasitic   in   Selachians. 

Fig.  4--^Scolex  of  C(dyptoho^  The  four  suckers  are  here  united 
thrtum  rtggn^om  theTor-  ^^  f^rm  two  pM»  ^r  fused  into 
pdo.  magnified  to  ahow  the  ^  single  pair.  Internal  to  the 
u-\  ,pM>^»^!  ^^  Q^  sucked  are  the  four  complex 
which  has  a  sucken  (Frpm  h^^ked  proboscides.  Each  con- 
Braun,  in  Bjonn  s  Klassenu,  gists  of  an  eversible  hollow  tentacle 
Ordnun^en  d.Thterretchs,  by  provided  with  booklets  and  capable 
permisaonofC.S.Wmter*sche^  introversion  within  a  mem- 
Veriagshandlung).  branous  sheath   filled  with  fluid. 

The  sheath  terminates  in  an  elongated  inuscular  bulb.  The  muscles 
are  arranged  in  ten  or  more  layers,  and  are  transversely  striated. 
These  complex  organs  have  apparently  arisefi  by  the  increase  in 
depth  and  differentiation  of  an  accessory  sucker  such  as  is  borne 
on  the  phyllidia  of  the*  former  group.  Lastly,  the  scolex  of  the 
more  familiar  Taeniidae  (Tetracotylea)  cames  a  rostellum  en- 
circled with  hooks  and  four  cup-shaped  suckers  the  margins  of 
which  do  not  project  beyond  the  wtdsce  of  the  body.  It  seems 
probable  that  these  suckers  are  not  the  true  *'  bothria  "  but  are 
developed  from  accessory  suckers,  the  bases  of  which  have  dis- 
appeared almost  completely.  In  one  genus  (Polypocephalus)  the 
place  of  a  rostellum  is  taken  by  a  crown  of  retractile  tentacles. 
This  order  is  almost  exclusively  parasitic  in  warm-blooded  animals. 
The  extraordinary  variety  of  form  and  complication  of  structure 
exhibited  by  the  appendages  of  the  scolex  are  adaptations  to  fix 


Fig.  S-'—^Tetrarhynchus,  A,  general  view  of  the  worm;  X  4.  B, 
head  showing  the  suckers,  proboscides  and  excretory  canals; 
X  25.  C,  portion  of  a  proboscis  showing  the  two  forms  of 
hooks;  highly  magnified.    (All  from  Pintner.) 

the  worm  and  to  resist  tlie  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestine  in 
which  it  lives,  and  are  not  connected  directly  with  the  absorption 
of  food. 

Proglottides, — ^The  segments  into  which  the  body  is  divided 
vary  considerably  in  number,  size  and  form.  Taenia  echinococcus 
has  only  three,  Eckinobothrium  four,  Bothriocephalus  three  thousand. 
In  every  species  the  segments  develop  from  the  scolex  distally  and 
increase  in  size  with  the  maturation  of  the  contained  female  genital 
organs.  When  thi^  is  reached,  growth  of  the  proglottides  ceases. 
As  a  general  rule  the  ripe  proglottides  are  detached  in  chains  and 
replaced  by  others  which  in  their  turn  become  detached,  the  process 
being  repeated  for  a  year  or  so  until  the  worm  weakens  and  is  cast 


out.  In  special  cases,  however,  a  proglottis  may  be  detached 
before  attaining  full  grbwth,  and  with  its  generative  organs  iii  an 
imperfectly  developed  condition.  The  minute  Taenia  {Davainea) 
pro^ottina  (-5  to  i  mm.  m  length)  from  the  common  fowl  detaches 
Its  four  or  five  segments  into  the  intestine,  where  they  attain  a 
length  of  2  mm.,  and  a  breadth  of  1-25;  that  is,  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  the  parent.  The  Cestodes  of  £lasm6branch  fish  offer 
more  convincing  examples  of  independent  growth  of  the  pro- 
glottides, for  these  are  often  set  free  with  only  the  male  organs 
developed,  and  each  attains  twice  the  size  of  the  parental  strobi&. 

The  form  of  the  proglottides  is  most  generally  a  rhombic  or 
trapezoidal  figure.  The  hinder  border  is  often  drawn  out  into 
mobile  processes  and  hollowed  out  around  the  insertion  of  the  next 


Fig.  6. — Diagtam  of  a  transverse  section  through  the  body-wall  of 
a  young  Ligula,  illustrating  the  microscopic  structure  of  tape^ 
worms,  a,  cuticle;  6,  basal  membrane;  c,  outer  circular 
muscles;  d\  epidermal  cells  depressed  below  the  surface  usually 
occupied  by  them  in  other  animals;  e,  gland  cell;  /,  ^*  flame- 
cell  (the  reference  line  stops  a  little  short) ;  ^,  outer  longitu- 
dinal muscles;  /r,  a  calcareous  corpuscle;  *,  dorso- ventral 
muscles; J,  a  "  parenchyma  "  cell  (probably  nervous) ;  fe,  nerve- 
plexus;  /,  excretory  vessel  giving  off  capillaries  ending  in  flame- 
cells;  m,  a  sense-cell;  n,  a  muscle-cell vd,  ending  of  the  same; 
P,  ending  of  sense-cell;  qt  opening  ol  gland-cell;  r,  superficial 
cuticle.    (From  Lankester's  Treatise  on  Zoology ,  part  iv.)      ' 

segment.  At  this  neck-like  zone  the  muscles  are  absent,  and  across 
it  falls  the  line  of  fracture  when  the  proglottis  separates  from  its 
fellows.  1 

Structure. — ^The  anatomy  of  the  Cestoda  differs  in  only  two  or 
three  important  features  from  that  of  Trematodes.  In  both  classes 
the  body  is  encased  by  a  thick  non-cellular  cuticle,  the  deepest  layer 
of  which — the  subcuticle  or  basal  membrane  (fig.  6  b) — is  perforated 
by  the  branched  free  ends  of  the  isolated  epidermal  cells,  which  have 
sunk  into  the  body,  and  by  the  endings  of  gland-cells  and  nerve- 
cells  (fig.  6).  The  mass  of  the  body  consists  of  richly  branched 
stellate  cells — the  mesenchyma — and  imbedded  in  this  plasmic 
tissue  are  the  nervous,  excretory,  muscular  and  generative  organs. 
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The  excretory  organs  consist  of  flame-cells,  richly  convoluted  canali- 
culi,  and  a  pair  of  longitudinal  canals  leading;  to  the  exterior  by  one 
or  more  pores.  The  muscles  are  composed  of  outer  circular  and 
inner  longitudinal  layers,  and  of  branched  dorso-ventral  fibres. 
The  generative  organs  are  of  the  complex  hermaphroditic  type 
described  in  Trematoda  (q,v.).  In  these  broad  anatomical  features 
both  classes  agree.  But  whilst  in  Trematoda  a  digestive  sac  is 
invariably  present  except  in  the  sporocyst  larval  sta^e,  the  Cestodes 
possess  no  trace  of  this  organ  at  any  stage  of  their  development. 
They  obtain  food  entirely  by  osmpsis  through  the  striated  cuticle, 
and  this  food  consists  not  of  blood,  as  in  flukes,  but  of  chyle,  by 
which  they  are  bathed  in  their  favourite  site,  the  small  intestine. 

The  second  point  of  difference  between  tapeworms  and  Tre- 
matodes  lies  in  the  absence  of  a  definitely  demonstrable  '*  brain." 
The  concentration  of  nervous  matter  and  ganglionic  substance  at 
the  oral  end  of  Trematodes  is  equivalent  to  the  **  brain  "  of  the 
Planarians,  but  the  similar  thickening  in  the  scolex  of  Cestodes  is 
by  no  means  so  certainly  to  be  called  by  that  name.'  It  appears  to 
be  primarily  related  to  the  6rgans  of  attachment  and  to  have  attained 
greater  elaboration  than  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system  because 
the  proximal  end  is  the  most  specialized  and  most  stimulated 
portion  of  the  worm.  Those  Cestoacs  which  possess  no  very  distinct 
organ  of  attachment  (suchi  for. example,  as  Gyrocotyle)  have  no 
distinct  ganglionic  thickening  more  pronounced  at  one  end  of  the 
body  than  at  the  other;  and  as  these  are  forms  which  have  retained 
more  primitive  features  than  the  rest,  and  show  closer  affinity  to 
the  Trematodes,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  complicated 
nervous  thickening  found  in  the  scolex,  and  often  compared  with 
the  "  brain  "  of  other  Flatyelmia,  is  a  structure  sui  generis  developed 
within  the  limits  of  the  sub-class.  In  the  opinion  of  several  zoologists 
it  marks  the  tail-end  and  not  the  head-end  of  the  worm. 

The  third  important  contrast  in  structural  features  has  also 
been  acquired  by  the  Cestoda  Merozoa,  namely,  the  repetition  of 
certain  organs  in  a  metameric  fashion.  The  Monozoa  are  unseg- 
mented;  the  LigulitUB  have^  segmented  gonads  and  gonopores 
without  any  trace  of  somatic  metamerization  except  secondary 
excretory  pores  in  addition  to  the  usual  terminal  one;  the  remain- 
ing Cestooes  are  unisegmental  only  in  their  larval  stage,  and  all  of 
them  show  in  their  later  stages  repetition  of  the  reproductive  organs 
and  of  the  musculature.  In  addition,  some  show  duplication  of 
the  gonads  and  of  their  ducts,  so  that  we  find  both  transverse  and 
longitudinal  .repetition  of  these  oi^ans,  without  corresponding 
multiplication  of  the  nervous  ganglia  mesenchyma,  or  excretory 
opening. 

The  last  structural  peculiarity  of  the  group  is  the  absence  of  the 
functions  of  re^fulation  and  reparation  which  are  so  highly  developed 
in  the  more  pnmitive  Planarians.  This  statement  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  continuous  production  of  new  segments  at  the  neck  of  the 
scolex,  for  such  a  process  is  analogous  to  the  development  of  the 
segments  tn  a  Chaetopod,  which  is  a  perfectly  distinct  phenomenon 
from  the  regeneration  of  new  segments  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
head  or  tail-end  or  some  other  portion  that  has  been  lesioned.  The 
replacement  of  detached  mature  proglottides  at  the  distal  end  of 
the  Cestode-body  by  others  b  not  regeneration,  for  the  replacing 
set  has  already  developed,  and  in  certain  cases  they  can  complete 
their  development  quite  independently  after  being  detached  trom 
the  parent.  More  convincing  evidence  of  the  absence  of  true 
regeneration,  however,  is  the  argument  from  malformation  and  the 
phenomenon  known  as  "  pseudo-scolex.  "  It  has  long  been  known 
that  proglottides  of  th^  same  species  often  exhibit  sporadic  mal- 
formation from  the  normal  shape,  and  the  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  the  variation. was  due  to  arrested  growth  or  some  unusual 
stress  or  pressure  which,  acting  upon  the  young  strobila,  produced 
a  deformation,  and  that  the  proglottides  so  affected  could  not  regain 
their  normal  form.  The  power  of  reparation,  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  of  Turbellarians,  is  slight  or  absent  in  Cestodes.  Moreover, 
injury  to  the  scolex,  or  amputation  of  that  organ,  reveals  the  con- 
comitant absence  of  a  regulative  mechanism  such  as  that  which 
generally  controls  the  form  and  fitness  of  regenerated  organs.  In 
such  an  event,  a  Cestode  cannot  replace  the  iniured  or  severed 
portion.  The  first  two  or  three  proglottides  merely  become  deformed 
and  produce  an  appearance  known  as  the  pseudo-scolex.  The 
absence  of  these  functions  of  regeneration  and  of  regulation  affords, 
therefore,  corroborative  evidence  of  the  highly  specialized  nature 
of  the  Cestode  organization. 

Reproduction, — ^The  reproductive  organs  are  usually  repeated  in 
each  proglottis,  and  in  some  families  two  complete  sets  of  such 
organs  occur  in  each  segmrient;  in  a  few  cases,  parts  only  of  the 
system  are  duplicated,  ihe  structure  of  these  organs  is  seen  in 
figs.  3»  6  and  7,  and,  as  we  have  said,  agrees  closely  with  that  of 
Trematodes.  The  chief  difference  between  the  reproductive  organs 
of  the  two  classes  is  the  presence  in  Cestodes  of  a  separate  vagina 
and  uterus,  each  of  whicn  opens  in  some  families  to  the  exterior 
by  an  independent  pore.  Tne  vagina  of  Cestodes  is  undoubtedly 
comparable  with  the  so-called  "  uterus  "  of  Trematodes,  but  the 
nature  of  the  Cestode  utenis  is  not  so  clear.  It  has  been  compared 
with  the  canal  of  Laurer  of  Trematodes  (the  vitello-intestinal  duct 
of  the  ectoparasiric  flukes),  but  if  we  take  the  more  primitive 
Cestodes,  and  especially  Amphilina^  into  consideration  we  find  that 


they  possess,  in  addition  to  the  utenis,  an  anterior  vagkia  (usually 
present  in  Cestodes)  and  a  posterior  one.  This  last  tube  \s  probably 
the  homologue  of  Laurer's  canal  (Goto,  8).  The  single  anterior 
vagina  is  then  comparable  with  the  similarly  named  duct  of  ecto- 
parasitic  Trematodes,  in  which  group  it  is  either  single  or  double. 
The  accompanyii^  figure  will  assist  this  description. 

Life-histories.— ^h&  life-history  of  Cestodes  consists  of  larval  and 
adult  stages,  which  are  usually  passed  through  in  different  hosts. 
The  egg  gives  rise  in  the  uterus  to  a  six-hooked  embryo,  which 
reaches  the  first  host  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  may  hatch  out  as  a 
ciliated  organism  (fig.  8,  D)  capable  of  hving  freely  In  water  for  at 
least  a  week  (BothriocepiuUus),  which  then,  if  eaten  by  a  stickleback, 
throws  off  its  ciliated  envelope,  and  creeps  by  the  aid  of  the  hooks 
through  the  intestinal  wall  into  the  booy-cavity  of  the  fish.  Here 
it  develof)s  into  a  larval,  or  rather  an  adolescent  form.  In  other 
cases  the  infection  of  the  first  host  is  brought  about  by  the  ingestion 
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Fig.  7. — EHagrammatic  projections  to  exhibit  the  relations  of  the 
female  genital  ducts  in  Trematodes  with  those  in  Cestodes.  A,  in 
endoparasitic  Trematodes  (Malacotylea).  B,  in  ectoparasiric 
Tiematodes  (Heterocotylea).  C,  in  Cestoda.  CThe  ovary  (o) 
leads  into  (fr&)  the  oviduct,  which  is  joined  at  {£)  by  the  duct  of 
the  yolk-glands  (ft,  A,  F).  In  B  it  is  also  joined  by  a  paired 
vagina  k,  k,  and  by  the  "vitello-intestinal  duct"  (Laurer's 
canal,  f).  In  the  Cestodes  the  vagina  is  present  (V);  the  canal 
of  Laurer  (LC)  is  now  vestigial  (present  in  CaryophyUaei4S  &s 
the  posterior  vagina).  The  uterus  {X  in  figure  C)  begins  in 
all  cases  at  the  shell  gland  (c,  d)  and  may  exhibit  a  swelling 
{R  S)  for  the  retention  of  the  spermatozoa,  ii  are  sections  of 
the  intestine.  (A  and  B  from  Lankester's  Treatise  on  Zoology^ 
part  iv.,  C  original.) 

of  proglottides  or  of  eggs  which  are  disseminated  along  with  the 
faeces  of  the  final  host  and  subsequently  eaten  by  herbivorous 
or  omnivorous  mammals,  insects,  worms,  molluscs  or  fish.  Man 
himselfi  as  well  as  other  mammals,  is  the  intermediate  host  of  the 
dangerous  parasite.  Taenia  eckinococcus,  in  countries  where  cleanli- 
ness is  neglected;  the  pig  is  the  host  of  Taenia  solium,  smd other 
cases  may  be  seen  from  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  article.  The 
transition  of  the  lar\^  from  the  intermediate  to  the  final  host  is 
accomplished  by  the  habits  of  carnivorous  animals.  The  Elasmo- 
branchs  swallow  infected  molluscs  or  fish;  pike  and  trout  devour 
smaller  fry;  birds  pick  up  sticklebacks,  insects  and  worms  which 
contain  Cestode  larvae;  and  man  lays  himself  open  to  infection  "by 
eating  the  uncooked  or  partially  prepared  flesh  of  many  animus. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  the  larval  history  of  Cestodes  is  the  de- 
velopment in  most  cases  of  a  cyst  or  hydatid  on  the  inner  wall  of 
which  the  scolex  is  formed  by  invagination.  The  cyst  is  filled  ^ith 
a  toxic  fluid  and  may  bud  off  new  or  daughter  scolices.  In  this 
way  bladders  as  large  as  an  orange  and  containing  secondary  bladders, 
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eddi  With  a  sGolex,  may  arise  from  a  nngle  embryo.   We  have, 
in  fact,  a  form  of  larval  multiplication  that  recalls  the  development 
of  digenetic  Tiematodes. 
The  eggs  of  Cestodes  consist  of  oval  or  spherical  shells X;io  in. 


Fig.  8. — Bothriocephalidae,  A,  a  segment  of  Bothriocephalus  lotus, 
showing  the  generative  organs  from  the  ventral  surface;  ex., 
excretory  vessels;  c,  cirrus;  c,p.,  cirrus  pouch;  r.d.,  vas 
deferens;  v.o.,  vaginal  opening;  o.,  vagina;  sh:g,t  shell-gland; 
od.t  oviduct;  iw.,  ovary;  y.g.,  yolk-gland;  y.d.t  its  duct;  «<., 
uterus;  ujf.,  uterine  openmg;  the  testes  are  not  visible  from 
.  this  side ;  X  23  (from  Sommer  and  Landois).  B,  C,  marginal  and 
lateral  views  ot  the  anterior  part  of  5.  cordatus,  showing  the 
bothria;  X  5  (from  Leuckart).  D,  ciliated  embryo  of  B.  Mus; 
X  66  (from  Leuckart)* 

diameter),  containing  a  fertilized  ovum  surrounded  usually  by 
many  yolk*cells.  The  i^ell  is  thick,  and  operculate  in  some  forms; 
thin,  and  provided  with  filaments,  in  others;  in  the  latter  cases  it 
may  contam  only  a  few  yolkhgranules  suflpended  in  an  albumen-like 
substance.    The  development  of  the  six-hooked  embryo  .or  "  oacho- 


FiG.  9. — Development  of  Taenia  (from  Leuckart).  A,  Cysticercus 
bovis  in  beet;  nat.  size.  B,  invafiiiated  head  of  a  Cysticercus 
before  the  formation  of  the  suckers;  X  25.  C,  invaginated 
head  of  Cysticercus  celltUosae,  showing  the  bent  neck  and  recep- 
tacle r;  X  30-  ^*  stages  in  the  development  of  the  brood- 
capsules  in  Echinocaccus:  a,  the  thickening  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  bladder;  6,  subsequent  formation  of  a  cavity  in  it; 
c,  development  of  the  suckers;  d^  a  capsule  with  one  head 
inverted  mto  its  cavity;  e,  a  capsule  with  two  heads;  X  90. 

sphere"  takes  place  in  the  uterus.  The  ovum  first  divides  into 
(a)  a  granular  cell,  and  {b)  a  cell  full  of  refringent  spherules.  The 
former  divides  into  (c)  small  cells  or  micromeres,  anci  (d)  large  cells 
or  megameres.  (c)  forms  the  body  of  the  embryo,  (b)  and  (d) 
enclose  it  and  form  a  covering.  The  embryo  undergoes  differen- 
tiation into  an  outer  layer  of  cells  that  produce  a  chitinoid  coat. 


a  middle  laver  of  cells,  and  a  central  spherical  hexacanth  body 
closely  enveloped  by  the  middle  coat.  In  a  few  genera  the  place 
of  the  chitinoid  coat  is  taken  by  a  ciliary  investment  and  in  most 
families  the  structure  of  the  layers  is  characteristic. 

Arrived  in  the  intestine  of  the  intermediate  host,  the  hooked 
embryo  is  set  free  and*  works  its  way  to  some  distant  site.  Here 
it  undergoes  a  change  into  a  q^stic  or  ''  metacestode  "  state^  A 
cavity  appears  in  its  centre  aind  it  acquires  a  pyriform  ^ape.  The 
thicker  portion  develops  a  terminal  muscular  rostellum  and  two  or 
four  suckers,  the  thinner  end  (''tail  ")  is  vesicular,  more  or  tees 
elongated,  and  contains  the  six  embryonic  hooks.  By  a  process  of 
infolding,  the  thicker  end  is  partially  invaginated,  the  middle  portion 
or  *' hind-body '*  and  the  organism  may  now  present  a  superficial 
likeness  to  a  cercaria.    An  excretory  system  develops,  opening  at 


Fig.  10. — The  development  of  a  Cestode  from  a  cysticercqs  (bladder- 
worm  or  hydatid).  A,  the  six-hooked  embryo.  B,  portion  of 
the  bladder  (hind-body  an4  tail),  showing  the  invaginated  por- 
tion (scolex)  and  traces  of  the  excretory  system.  C,  further 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  scolex.  D,  the  entire  bladder- 
worm  with  scolex  everted  (drawn  from  Cysticercus  pisiformiSf 
coilimoh  in  the  rabbit):  a,  scolex;  ft,  fore-body:  t,  nind-bodv 
and  tail.  E,  F,  result  of  digestion  of  cysticercus  in  the  stomach 
of  the  dog.  G  shows  formation  of  proglottides.  (From  Lan- 
kester's  Treatise  on  Zoology,  part  iv.) 

the  ba*»  of  the  tail;  nervous  and  muscular  sy^ems  arise;  and 
finally  the  rostellum  and  suckers  become  completely  enclosed  in  the 
sac  formed  by  the  lateral  extension  of  the  *'  hind-body.  *•  When 
swallowed  by  the  final  host  such  a  **  cysUcercoid  "  larva  evaginates 
its  scolex,  throws  off  its  hooked  vesicular  tail,  and  begins  to  bud  off 
proglottides  at  its  free  end  (fig.  10). 

Such  is  the  general  history  of  Cestodes  whose  intermediate  host 
is  an  Invertebrate.  In  most  other  cases  the  tall  is  not  distinguish- 
able, and  the  body  of  the  larVa  is  separable  only  into  a  scolex  in- 
vaginated with  a  bladder  (= hind-body  and  tail).  This  form  of 
larva  is  known  as  a  cysticercus.  In  some  genera  a  "  urocyst  "  is 
formed,  the  tail  of  which  eives  rise  to  a  new  cyst  and  a  fresh  scolex. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  cystic  development  is  the 
formation  in  many  genera  of  several  internal  buds  within  a  common 
cyst,  each  of  which  forms  an  independent  inverted  scolex  (Coenurus, 
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PUycercus) ;  or  these  internal  vesicles  may  bud  off  a  large  number  of 
scouces  on  their  external  surface  (Staphylocystis). 

Morphology  of  the  Ceslodes, — With  regard  to  the  vexed  ques- 
tions of  the  morphological  nature  and  of  the  affinities  of  the 
Cestodes,  divergent  views  are  still  held.  One  view,  the  monozoic, 
regards  the  whole  development  as  a  prolonged  metamorphosis; 
anoth^,  the  polyzoic  view,  considers  that  not  only  is  the  Cestode 
a  colony,  the  proglottides  beio^  produced  asexually,  but  that  the 
8colex  which  buds  off  these  individuals  is  itself  a  bud  produced  by 
the  spherical  embryo  or  onchosphere.  On  this  view,  therefore,  at 
least  two  asexual  generations  (embryo  aind  soolex)  alternate  with 
a  seooial  one  (pro^ottides) ;  and  in  the  case  of  SktphylocysUs  the 
cyst  contains  two  asexually  produced  generations,  so  that  in  such 
forms  three  stages  (embryo,  primary  scolex-buds,  secondary  scolices) 
intervene  between  the  proglottis  of  a  Cestode  and  that  of  its  off- 
spring.   The  polyzoic  view  is  ably  championed  by  Braun  (2)  and  (3). 

The  more  valuable  point  of  view  is  undoubtedly  itbe  monozoic 
one.  In  accordance  with  this  we  can  regard  the  development  as 
an  adaptive  one  and  the  scolex  as  invaginated  for  protective 


Fig.  II. — ^A,  a  Coenurus  from  the  brain  of  the  sheep;  the  numerous 
scolices  arise  by  invaginations  of  the  bladder.  B,  Echinococcus, 
showing  at  a  and  b  the  formation  of  secondary  bladders,  which 
at  c  are  forming  scolices.  At  m  the  ideal  mode  of  origin  is 
shown  in  order  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  daughter  cyst  is 
comparable  to  the  fore-body  of  a  cysticercus.  (From  Lank^ter's 
Treatise  on  Zoology  ^  part  iv.) 

purposes  inside  the  cyst,  which  is  itself  an  organ  comparable  to  an 
amnion.  On  this  view,  multiple  scolices  are,  therefore,  not  buds, 
but  an  example  of  the  unlocalized  organization  of  the  embryo 
such  as  occurs  in  other  groups  of  animals,  and  is  demonstrated  by 
experiment.  The  evolution  of  the  cysticercoid,  cysticercus  and 
other  forms  of  larvae  is  a  varied  adaptive  phenomenon.  With 
regard  to  the  adult  worm  we  have  to  remember  that  its  two  ex- 
tremities, scolex  and  terminal  pro«;lotti&  are  different  from  the 
intervening  region.  The  terminal  or  nrst-formed  proglottis  is 
sterile,  and  contains  the  primitive  and  (except  in  a  few  genera)  the 
only  excretory  pore.  The  excretory  tubes,  the  nervous  system, 
and  the  parenchyma  and  integument  are  continuous  from  one 
end  of  the  worm  to  the  other.  The  repetition  of  the  genitalia  is 
the  real  mark  of  the  Cestodes,  and  we  can  trace  the  independence 
of  the  somatic  from  the  gonidial  metamerism  in  such  forms  as 
Triaenophorus  and  others.  In  fact,  the  whole  history  of  the 
Platyelmia  is  marked  by  a  great  specialization  of  the  reproductive 
evolutionary  history,  accompanied  by  a  simple  somatic  line  of 
evolution.  We  therefore  regard  the  body  of  a  Cestode  as  a  single 
organism  within  which  the  gonads  have  become  segmented,  and  the 
segmentation  of  the  body  as  a  secondary  phenomenon  associated 


with  diffuse  osmotic  feeding  in  the  narrow  intestinal  canaL-    The 
origin  of  the  repetition  of  the  gonads  has  yet  to  be  investi^ted. 

The  Effects  of  Cestodes  on  their  Hosts  (Shipley  and  Fearnsides  I4].)— 
I.  By  their  presence.  This  depends  largely  on  the  station  adopted 
by  the  parasite.  Cysticercus  cellulosae  may  be  comparatively 
innocuous  in  a  muscle  or  subcutaneous  tissue,  but  most  hurtful 
in  the  eye  or  brain.  Of  all  parasites  the  one  which  by  its  mere 
presence  is  the  most  dangerous  is  the  larva  of  Taenia  ecninacoccus. 
Its  bulk  alone  (equal  to  that  of  an  orange)  causes  serious  disturt>- 
ances,  and  its  choice  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  lungs,  cranial  cavity 
and  other  deep-seated  recesses,  gives  rise  to  profound  alterations. 

2.  By  their  migrations.  The  miration  of  the  Cestode-larvae 
through  the  walls  of  the  intestine  into  the  blood  of  their  host  is 
the  cause  of  grave  disturbances,  due  laigely  to  the  perforation  of 
the  tissues,  inflammation  of  the  vessels  and  peritoneum,  and  other 
effects  of  these  immigrants. 

3.  By  feeding  in  their  host.  The  loss  of  nutrient  fluid  caused  by 
the  presence  of  intestinal  Cestodes  is  probably  slight,  indeed,  the 
sharper  appetite  that  accompanies  their  presence  may  be  the  means 
of  fully  compensatine  for  it.  The  tapeworm,  Taenia  saginata, 
throws  off  eleven  proglottides  a  day  during  its  mature  stage,  an^d  if 
this  rate  of  increase  were  maintained  for  a  year  the  total  weight 
of  its  progeny  would  be  about  550  grammes.  The  broad  wokrm, 
Dibothriocephalus  latus,  is  similarly  estimated  to  discharge  15  to 
20  metres  of  proglottides,  weighing  1^0  grammes.  The  loss  of 
substance  represented  by  this  growth  is  probably  only  of  serious 
account  when  the  host  is  a  young  growing  animal  that  needs  all 
available  nourishment. 

4.  By  producing  Toxins.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  Cestodes, 
both  adult  and  larval,  contain  toxins  of  great  virulence,  though 
in  what  way  and  in  what  organs  these  substances  are  {>roduoed 
is  uncertain.  Injection  of  the  fluid-extract  of  such  worms  into  the 
blood  or  coelom  of  their  host  causes  p:rave  disturbance.  Thus 
Echinococci  contains  a  leucomaine  which  sets  up  an  urticaria; 
Cysticercus  tenuicollis  occasions  anaemia  and  death  if  injected  into 
rabbits;  and  the  cystic  fluid  of  the  common  Coenurus  seriaHs  is 
said  to  be  used  b>r  Kirghizes  to  poison  wolves.  But  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  view  that  tapeworms  normally  excrete  toxin  into 
the  body  of  their  host  in  such  amount  as  to  occasion  disease  is 
not  generally  accepted  as  conclusive.  This  evidence  is,  however, 
strengthened  by  the  results  of  recent  work  on  changes  in  the  blood 
of  patients  suffering  from  helminthiasis.  The  occurrence  of  the 
broad  tapeworm  in  man  is  often  associated  with  anaemia  of  a  most 
severe  type.  The  coloured  constituents  of  the  blood  are  most 
affected.  New  elements  appear  in  addition  to  degenerative  changes 
in  the  normal  red  corpuscles.  Large  nucleated  red  bloodK^ells 
make  their  appearance.  The  white  blood-cells,  or  leucocytes, 
undergo  other  changes.  In  hydatid  disease  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  those  white  corpuscles  which 
possess  a  specially  staininfi'  affinity  with  the  dye  eosin,  and  are 
therefore  known  as  eosinopnile  cells;  This  change,  which  is  called 
eosinophilia,  indicates  the  production  of  a  noxious  substance  in 
the  blood.  The  fact  of  this  increased  leucocytic  activity  during 
the  early  stages,  or  the  whole  course  of  infection  by  Cestodes,  is 
indirect  proof  that  these  parasites  do  normally  discharge  toxic 
substances  into  their  hosts. 

Clc^sificalion  of  the  Cestoda  Merosoa 

Order  l.-^Dibothridiata.  Scolex  with  two  "  bothria,"  or  modi- 
flcation  thereof,  usually  devoid  of  hooks.  Male  and  female  copu- 
latory  ducts  oi>en  by  a  common  pore.  Uterine  pore  present.  The 
majority  parasitic  in  fish.  Selected  forms:  Dibothriocephalus  lotus 
in  man;  Kussia,  Switzerland,  southern  France,  North  America. 
Ligula,  unsegmented  externally,  occurs  in  birds.  Schistocephalus 
becomes  fully  sej^mented  in  Gasterosteus  and  mature  in  aquatic  birds 
(ducks,  &c.).  Triaenophorus,  indistinctly  segmented,  occurs  in  the 
pike. 

Order  U.—Tetraphyllidea  (Tetrabothridiata).  Scolex  wth  four 
outg[rowths  forming  organs  of  adhesion  and  probably  also  of  loco- 
motion. Uterine-  pore  absent.  Almost  exclusivdy  parasitic  in 
the  intestine  of  Elasmobranch  fish.  The  metacestode-Iarva  occurs 
free  in  the  intestine  of  fish,  Cephalopods  and  crabs,  and  is  known 
as  Scolex  polymorfhus. 

Order  IIL — DiphyUidea.  Scolex  with  a  long  head-stalk  armed 
with  several  rows  of  booklets.  A  rostellum  and  fdur  phyllidia 
united  to  form  a  pair.  Few  proglottides  are  developed.  Selected 
form:  Echinobothrium  afflne  in  the  intestine  of  Elasmobranchs.  It 
occurs  immature  in  the  gastroDod  Nassa. 

Order  IV. — Tetrarhyncha  (Trypanorhyncha).  Scolex  with  four 
complex  eversible  proboscides.  The  adults  occur  in  Elasmobranch 
fish,  the  metacestode  encysted  in  Teleosts. 

Order  V. — Tetracotylea  (Taeniidae).  Scolex  with  four  suckers, 
rarely  hooked,  and  with  a  rostellum.  Mostly  parasitic  in  homoio- 
ther raic  (warm-blooded)  vertebrates.  Selected  forms :  Taenia  scUum, 
intestine  of  man  (fig.  3,  C).  T.  saginata  (fig.  3)  without  booklets 
on  the  rostellum;  intestine  of  man.  T.  murina,  in  the  rat  and 
mouse,  the  adult  in  the  lumen  of  the  intestine,  the  larvae  in  the 
villi.  This  species  therefore  undergoes  no  change  of  host.  Cysto- 
taenia  ccenurus,  intestine  of  dog  and  wolf,  larva  (a  coenurus,  fig.  11) 
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in  the  brain  of  sheep;  allied  fonns  occur  mature  in  the  dog  and 
larval  in  the  rabbit.  Echinococcifer  echinococcus,  a  minute  form 
with  only  three  to  five  proglottides,  in  dog,  wolf,  jackal.  Larval 
stage  a  multilocular  sac  (fig.  11  B)  with  many  scolices;  found  in 
man,  ungulates,  carnivores,  rodents  and  monkeys* 

Table  of  Cestodes  found  in  Man 


Larvft. 

Intermediate  Host 

Dibothriocephalus  lotus  (L.) 

Plcrocercoid 

Pike,  perch,  trout, 

Dibothriocepkalus  cordatus 

(Leuck.) 
Diplogonoporus  grandis 

(Blanch.) 
DipyUdium  caninum  (L.)  . 

Unknown 

cxc 

»» 

... 

Cysticercoid 

Trichodectes  canis; 

PuUx  serraticeps; 

P,  irritans 

Hymenolepis  diminuata 
(Rud.) 

Cysticercus 

Asopiafar- 

inalis 
Anisoldbis 

annuUpes 

'Insecta 

Acisspinosa 

Seaurus 

striatus    J 

H,  nana  (v.  Sieb.)  .     .     . 

Cysticercus 

Insects  and  myria- 
pods 

Drepanidotaenia  lanceolakt 

(Bloch) 
Davainea  madagascarensis 

Cysticercoid 

CydopSf  DiaptomMS 

Unknown 

... 

(Dav.) 

Davainea  (?)  asiatica    .      . 

i» 

.». 

Taenia  solium  (L.) .      .     . 

Cysticercus  cellu- 
losae 

Sus  scrofa 

r.  saginata  fG6tze)      .     . 
r.  africana  (v.  Linst.) . 

Cysticercus  bovis 

Bos  taurus 

Unknown 

... 

T.  confusa  (Ward)  .     .     . 
r.  echinococcus  (v.  Sieb.)  . 

t» 

... 

Echinococcus 

Man  and  domestic 

veterinorum 

cattle,  sheep,  pig 

E,  multilocularis 

r.  hominis  (v.  Linst.)  .     . 

Unknown 

... 

LiTERAtURE. — (i)  Leuckart,  The  Parasites  of  Man  (Edinburgh, 
1886);  (2)  Bmun,  The  Animal  Parasites  of  Man  (London,  1906); 
(3)  /(£.,  "  Cestodes  "  in  Braun*s  Klassen  u.  Ordnungen  d.  Thierreichs, 
vol.  ii.  (1894);  (4)  Shipley  and  Fearnsides,  "  Effects  of  Parasites," 
Journ.  Economic  Biology,  vol.  i.  No.  2,  1906;  (5)  W.  B.  Benham  in 
Lankester's  Treatise  on  Zoology ,  part  iv.  1901;  (6)  A.  E.  Shipley 
and  J.  Hornell,  Ceylon  Pearl  Oyster  Report,  London,  The  Royal 
Society,  part  ii.  p.  77,  part  iii.  p.  A9,  part  v.  p.  43,  1903-7;  (?) 
W.  B.  Spencer  Gyrocotyle=Amphiptyches,"  Trans.  Roy,  Soc., 
Victoria,  vol.  1.  (1889);  (8)  S.  Goto,  "  Homology  of  Genital  Ducts,'* 
Centralbl,  /.  Bact,  u.  Parasitenkunde,  vol.  14  (1893),  I?-  797 "»  (9) 
Mrazek,  *^  Archigetes,"  Verhandl,  d.  bohm.  Akad,  Sci,  (Prague, 
1897).  Full  references  to  further  literature  will  be  found  in  Braun's 
works.  (F.  W.  Ga.) 

Medicine, — For  practical  purposes  we  have  only  three  varie- 
ties of  tapeworms  to  deal  with  as  inhabitants  of  the  human 
alimentary  canal:  Taenia  saginata,  the  beef  tapeworm^ 
Taenia  soHum,  the  pork  tapeworm;  and  Dibothriocephahis 
latuSy  the  fish  tapeworm.  The  first  of  these  is  prevalent  in 
countries  where  much  and  imperfectly  cooked  beef  is  eaten, 
and  where  cattle  in  their  turn  are  exposed  to  the  infection  of 
the  tapeworm  ova.  Comparatively  uncommon  in  Western 
Europe,  the  Taenia  saginata  is  common  in  Eastern  Ekirope, 
Asia  and  South  America.  It  is  calculated  that  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces  of  India  $  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  are  affected 
with  cysticerci  owing  to  the  filthy  habits  of  the  people.  Measly 
beef  (that  infected  with  the  Cysticercus  bovis)  is  ea«ly  recognized. 
In  Berlin  the  proportion  of  cattle  said  to  be  found  infected  on 
inspection  in  1893  was  i  in  672.  Cold  storage  for  a  period  o| 
over  three  weeks  is  said  to  kill  the  cysticercus. 

The  tapeworm  most  frequently  found  in  man  in  Western 
Europe  is  the  Taenia  solium,  which  is  constant  wherever  pork 
is  consumed,  and  is  more  common  in  parts  where  raw  or  im- 
perfectly cooked  pork  is  eaten.  In  North  Germany  the  mature 
tapeworm  was  found  on  post-mortem  examination  once  in  every 
200  bodies  examined,  while  its  embryo,  the  Cysticercus  cellulosae, 
was  found  in  i  in  every  76  bodies.  In  France,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  the  prevalence  is  not  so  great.    The 


Dibothriocephalus  lotus  is  not  generally  found  except  in  districts 
bordering  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  districts  round  the  Francp-Swiss 
lakes  and  Japan.  In  St  Petersburg  15  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
habitants are  said  to  be  affected.  The  eggs  are  free  in  fresh- 
water lakes  and  rivers,  where  they  enter  the  bodies  of  pike, 
turbot  and  other  fishes,  and  are  thus  eaten  by  man.. 

In  many  instances  the  existence  of  a  tapeworm  may  not  cause 
any  inconvenience  to  its  host,  and  its  presence  may  be  only  made 
known  by  the  presence  of  the  proglottides  or  mature  segments  in 
the  stools.  In  the  Taenia  solium  it  takes  3  to  3^  months  from  the 
time>  of  ingestion  of  the  eAibryo  to  the  passage  o(>  the  matured 
s^^ents,  but  in  the  Taenia  sogvmUa  the  time  is  only  about  60  days. 
Tne  segments  of  the  Taenia  solium  are  usually  given  off  in  chains, 
those  of  the  Taenia  saginata  singly.  In  a  number  of  cases  there  are 
colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen,  with  diarrhoea  or  constipation  and 
more  or  less  anaemia,  while  the  Dibothriocephalus  lotus  is  capable  of 
producing  a  profound  and  severe  anaemia  ck>sely  resembling  perni- 
cious anaemia.  The  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  the  parasite 
adversely  affects  nervous  people  and  may  lead  to  mental  depression 
and  hypochondria.  Nervous  phenomena,  such  as  chorea  and  epileptic 
seizures,  have  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  the  tapeworm. 

The  prophylaxis  is  important  in  order  to  limit  the  spread  of  the 
parasites.  Ail  segments  passed  should  be  burnt,  and  they  should 
never  be  thrown  where  the  embryos  may  become  scattered.  .  Atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  careful  cooldng  of  meat,  so  that  any  parasite 
present  shoulcl  be  killed.  Efficient  inspection  of  meat  in  the  abat- 
toirs should  eliminate  a  large  propordon  of  the  diseased  animals. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  case  where  the  parasite  is  already  present, 
for  two  days  previous  to  the  employment  of  a  vermifuge  a  light  diet 
should  be  ^ven  and  the  bowels  moved  by  a  purgative.  For  twelye 
hours  previously  to  its  administration  no  food  should  be  given,  in 
order  that  the  mtestinal  tract  shcjuld  be  empty  so  as  to  ex^se  the 
tapeworm  to  the  full  action  of  the  dru^.  The  vermifuge  is  given 
in  the  early  morning,  and  should  consist  of  the  liquid  extract  of 
felix  mas,  male  fern,  one  drachm  in  emulsion  or  in  capsules  to  be 
followed  in  half  an  hour  by  a  calomel  purgative.  Castor-oi!  should 
not  be  used  as  a  purgative,  Pomegramite  root,  or,  better,  the 
sulphate  of  pellet ienne  in  dose  of  5  grains  with  an  eoual  quantity 
of  tannic  acid,  may  be  used  to  replace  the  male  fern,  in  from  50  to 
80  per  cent,  of  cases  the  entire  tapeworm  k  expelled.  The  head 
must  be  carefully  searched  for  by  the  physirian,  as  should  it  fail  to 
be  brought  away  the  parasite  continues  to  grow,  and  within  a  few 
months  the  segments  again  begin  to  appear. 

TAPIOCA  (a  native  Brazilian  word),  a  farinaceous  food  sub- 
stance prepared  from  cassava  starch,  the  product  of  the  large 
tuberous  roots  of  the  cassava  or  manioc  plant  (see  Cassava). 
Cassava  starch,  separated  from  the  ffbrous  and  nitrogenous 
constituents  of  the  roots,  is  spread,  while  in  a  moist  condition, 
upon  iron  plates,  and  with  ooostant  stirring  exposed  to  such 
heat  as  causes  a  partial  rupture  of  the  starch  grannies,  which 
agglomerate  into  irregular  pellets,  becoming  hard  and  trans- 
lucent when  cooled.  In  this  condition  the  starch  forna  the 
tapioca  of  commerce,  a  light,  pleasant  and  digedt&le  food, 
much  used  in  puddings  and  as  a  thickener  for  soups. 

TAPIR,  any  existing  representative  of  the  perissodactyle 
section  of  ungulate  mammals  with  five  front  and  three  hind 
toes,  and  no  horn.  Tiipirs  are  an  aadeatgixiiipwith  many  of 
the  original  characters  of  the  primitive  Ungulates  of  the  Oiigecene 
period,  and  luve  undergone  but  little  chimge  since  the  Miocene. 
On  the  fore-feet  the  four  toes  cbrre^XMid  to  the  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  fingers  of  the  hiunan  hand.  The  toes  are 
enclosed  in  hoofs,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  foot  rests  on  a 
large  pad.  Tapirs  are  massively  built,  with,  short  stout  limbs, 
elongated  head,  and  the  nose  and  upper  lip  produced  to  form 
a  short  flexible  trunk. 

The  five  existing  species  may  be  grouped  into  two  sections, 
the  distinctive  characters  of  which  are  only  recognizable  in  the 
skull.  (A)  With  a  great  anterior  prolongation  of  the  ossifica- 
tion of  the  nasal  partition,  expending  in  the  adult  far  beyond 
the  nasal  bones,  and  supported  and  embraced  at  the.  base  by 
ascending  plates  from  the  upper  jaw,  forming  the  genus  or 
sub-genus  TaptreUa.  To  this  divisiom  belong  two  ^>ecies, 
both  from  Central  America,  Tapirus  bairdi  and  T,  dawi.  The 
former  is  found  in  Mexico,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica 
and  Panama;  the  latter  in  Guatemala,  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica.  (B)  With  the  bony  partition  not  extending  farther 
forward  than  the  nasal  bones  (Taj^im^  proper).  This  includes 
three  species,  T.  indicus,  the  largest  c^  the  genus,  from  the 
Malay  Peninsula  (as  far  north  as  Tavoy  and  Mergui),  Sumatra 
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and  Borneo,  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  coloration,  the  head, 
neck,  fore  and  hind  limbs  being  glossy  black,  and  the  inter- 
mediate part  of  the  body  white,  the  height  at  the  shoulder 
from  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  ins.,  and  4  ins.  higher  at  the  rump;  T. 
terrestris,  the  common  tapir  of  the  forests  and  lowlands  of 
Brazil  and  Paraguay;  and  T,  roulini,  the  Pinchaque  tapir  of 
the  high  regions  of  the  Andes.  All  the  American  species  are 
of  a  nearly  uniform  dark  brown  or  blackish  colour  when  adult; 
but  it  is  a  curious  ciiicumstance  that  when  young  (and  in  this 
the  Malay  species  conforms  with  the  others)  they  are  con- 
spicuously marked  with  spots  and  longitudinal  stripes  of  white 
or  fawn  colour  on  a  darker  ground. 

In  habits  all  tapirs  appear  to  be  very  similar.  They  are 
solitary,  nocturnal,  shy  and  inoffensive,  chiefly  frequenting 
the  depths  of  shady  forests  and  the  neighbourhood  of  water, 
to  which  they  frequently  resort  for  the  purpose  of  bathing, 
and  in  which  they  often  take  refuge  when  pursued.  They  feed 
on  various  vegetable  substances,  as  shoots  of  trees  and  bushes, 


American  Tapir  (Tapir us). 

buds  and  leaves,  and  are  hunted  by  the  natives  of  the  lands 
in  which  they  live  for  the  sake  of  their  hides  and  flesh. 

The  singular  fact  of  the  existence  of  animals  so  closely  allied 
as  the  Malayan  and  the  American  tapirs  in  such  distant  regions 
of  the  earth  and  in  no  intervening  places  is  accounted  for  by 
the  geological  history  of  the  race,  for  the  tapirs  once  had  a  very 
wide  distribution.  There  is  no  proof  of  their  having  lived  in 
the  Oligocene  epoch,  but  in  deposits  of  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
date  remains  undistinguishable  generically  and  perhaps  sped- 
flcally  from  the  modern  tapirs  (though  named  T.  priscus, 
T,  arvernensis,  &c.)  have  been  found  in  France,  Germany  and 
in  the  Red  Crag  of  Suffolk.  Tapirs  appear,  however,  to  have 
become  extinct  in  Europe  before  the  Pleistocene  period,  as 
none  of  their  bones  or  teeth  have  been  found  in  any  of  the 
caves  or  alluvial  deposits  in  which  those  of  elephants,  rhino- 
ceroses and  hippopotamuses  occur  in  abundance;  but  in 
other  regions  their  distribution  at  this  age  was  far  wider  than  at 
present,  as  they  are  known  to  have  extended  eastward  to 
China  {T,  sinensis)  and  westwards  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
southern  United  States-  of  America,  from  South  Carolina  to 
California.  Thus  there  is  no  difl&culty  in  tracing  the  common 
origin  i4  the  Miocene  tapirs  of  Europe  of  the  now  widely 
separated  American  and  Asiatic  species.  It  is,  moreover, 
interesting  to  observe  how  slight  an  amount  of  variation  has 
taken  place  in  forms  isolated  during  such  an  enormous  time. 
See  Perissodactyla.  (W.  H.  F.;  R.  L.*) 

TAPTI,  a  river  of  western  India.  It  rises  in  Betul  district 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  flows  between  two  spurs  of  the  Satpura 
Hills,  across  the  plateau  of  Khandesh,  and  thence  through  the 
plain  of  Surat  to  the  sea.  It  has  a  total  length  of  450  m.  and 
drains  an  area  of  30,000  sq.  m.    For  the  last  32  m.  of  its  course 


it  is  a  tidal  river,  but  is  only  navigable  by  vessels  of  small 
tonnage;  and  the  port  of  Swally  at  its  mouth,  famous  in  Anglo- 
Portuguese  history,  is  now  deserted,  owing  to  silting  at  the 
outflow  of  the  river.  The  waters  of  the  Tapti  are  nowhere 
used  for  irrigation. 

TAR,  a  product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  organic  sub- 
stances. It  is  a  highly  complex  material,  varying  in  its  com- 
position according  to  the  nature  of  the  body  from  which  it  is 
distilled, — different  products,  moreover,  being  obtained  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  at  which  the  process  of  distillation 
is  carried  on.  As  commercial  products  there  are  two  principal 
classes  of  tar  in  use — (i)  wood  tar,  the  product  of  the  special 
distillation  of  several  varieties  of  wood,  and  (2)  coal  tar  (g.f.), 
which  is  primarily  a  by-product  of  the  distillation  of  coal  during 
the  manufacture  of  gas  for  illuminating  purposes.  These  tars 
are  intimately  related  to  bitumen,  asphalt,  mineral  pitch  and 
petroleum. 

Wood  Tar. — Wood  tar,  known  also  as  Stockholm  and  as 
Archangel  tar,  is  principally  prepared  in  the  great  pine  forests 
of  central  and  northern  Russia,  Finland  and  Sweden.  The 
material  chiefly  employed  is  the  resinous  stools  and  roots 
of  the  Scotch  fiir  {Pinus  sylvesiris)  and  the  Siberian  larch  (Larix 
sibirica),  with  other  less  common  flr-tree  roots.  A  large 
amount  of  tar  is  also  prepared  from  the  roots  of  the  swamp 
pine  (P.  australis)  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  in  the  United  States.  In  the  distillation  of  wood  a 
series  of  products,  including  gas,  tar,  p)rroligneous  acid,  acetone, 
wood  spirit  (see  Methyl  Alcohol)  and  charcoal  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  any  of  these  may  be  the  primary  object  of  the 
operation. 

The  carbonization  of  wood  can  be  effected  in  two  ways:  (i)  by 
stacking  and  firing  as  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal :  this  method 
is  very  wasteful  as  it  is  impossible  to  recover  the  valuable  by- 
products; and  (2)  by  distilling  from  retorts,  ovens  or  kilns  (after 
the  manner  of  coke  production  from  coal):  this  method  is  more 
economical  as  it  leads  to  the  isolation  of  all  the  by-products.  The 
retorts  may  be  horizontal  or  vertical  and  the  heating  effected  by 
any  available  fuel,  or  by  the  inflammable  gases  andless  valuable 
grades  of  tar  obtained  in  previous  operations.  The  condensing 
plant  is  also  of  variable  design;  a  common  pattern  consists  of  a 
connected  series  of  slightly  inclined  copper  pipes  contained  in  a 
rectangular  tank  of  water  (see  Coal  Tar]).  After  settling  the 
distillate  separates  into  three  layers:  the  lowest  consists  chiefly 
of  tar  and  creosote  oils  with  a  little  acetic  acid;  the  middle  layer 
consists  of  water,  containing  pyroligneous  acid,  wood  spirit,  acetone 
with  a  little  tarry  matter;  whilst  the  upper  consists  of  light  hydro- 
carbons. The  tarry  layer  is  run  off  by  means  of  a  cock  near  the 
base  of  the  tank,  and  is  then  distilled  from  retorts  resembling  coal 
tar  stills.  At  first,  between  no®  and  120®  C,  water  and  acetic  acid 
comes  over;  then,  between  120**— 230*  C,  the  heavy  or  creosote  oils; 
the  residue  in  the  still  is  wood  pitch,  which  finds  application  in 
making  briquettes,  artificial  asphalts,  certain  varnishes,  &c.  The 
crude  tar  and  pitch  are  also  laiigely  used  as  protective  coatings  for 
woodwork  exposed  to  atmospheric  conditions.  The  heavy  oils  on 
further  fractional  distillation  yield  more  acetic  acid,  and  then  mix- 
tures of  carbolic  acid,  creosols,  &c. 

Wood  tar  is  a  semi-fluid  substance,  of  a  dark  brown  or  black 
colour,  with  a  stronp:  pungent  odour  and  a  sharp  taste.  Owing  to 
the  presence  of  aceUc  acid,  it  has  an  acid  reaction;  it  is  soluble  in 
that  acid,  as  well  as  in  alcohol  and  the  fixed  and  essential  oils,  &c. 
Some  varieties  of  tar  have  a  granular  appearance,  from  the  presence 
of  minute  crystals  of  pyrocatechih,  which  dissolve  and  disappear  on 
heating  the  substance. 

See  P  Dumesny  and  J.  Noyer,  Wood  Products,  DisliUaUs  and 
Extracts  (Engl,  trans.  1908). 

Medicine. — ^Wood  tar  is  used  ih  medicine  under  the  name  of  Pix 
liquida.  Its  preparation  unguentum  picis  Uquidae  is  composed  of 
wood  tar  and  yellow  beeswax.  Externally  tar  is  a  valuable  stimu* 
lating  dressing  in  scaly  skin  diseases,  such  as  psoriasis  and  chronic 
eczema.  Internally  wood  tar  is  a  popular  remedy  as  an  expectorant 
in  subacute  and  chronic  bronchitis.  It  is  usually  given  as  tar  water, 
I  part  of  wood  tar  being  stirred  into  4  parts  of  water  and  filtered. 
Given  internally  tar  is  likely  to  upset  the  digestion ;  taken  in  large 
quantities  it  causes  pain  and  vomiting  and  dark  urine,  ^'mptoms 
similar  to  carbolic  acid  poisoning. 

Coal  tar  is  used  in  medicine  as  Pix  liquida  preparata.  From  it  is 
made  Liquor  picis  carbonis,  prepared  with  tincture  of  auillaia. 
Coal  tar  is  rarely  prescribed  tor  internal  use.  Its  external  use  is 
similar  to  that  of  wood  tar :  the  Liquor  carbonis  deter gcns^  a  pro- 
prietary preparation,  owes  its  properties  chiefly  to  the  contained 
phenol.  It  is  used  in  water  as  a  lotion  for  skin  diseases,  and  also  in 
an  inhaler  in  the  treatment  of  whooping-cough,  croup  and  bronchitia 


TARA,  VISGOUNTS  AND  BARONS-^TARANTO 


TARA,  VISCOUHfS  AND  BARONS.  The  ist  Viscount  Tara 
was  Thomas  Preston  (158^1655),  a  descendant  of  Sir  Robert 
de  Preston,  who  in  1363  purchased  the  lands  of  Gonnanston, 
Co.  Meath,  and  who  was  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  in  Ireland 
some  years  later.  Sir  Robert's  great-grandson,  Robert  Preston, 
was  created  Viscount  Gormanston  in  1478;  and  the  latter -s 
great-grandson  was  Christopher,  4th  Viscotmt  Gormanston 
(d.  1599),  whose  second  son  was  Thomas  Preston,  Viscount 
Tara.  The  latter  was  in  the  same  Irish  segiment  in  the 
Spanish  service  as  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  defence  of  Louvain  against  the  French  and  Dutch  in 
1635.  Between  him  and  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  there  was  from 
the  first  intense  jealousy.  Preston,  who  was  appointed  general 
of  Leinster,  took  a  prominent  and  not  unsuccessful  part  in 
the  war  of  factions  that  raged  intermittently  in  Ireland  from 
1642  to  1652.  In  1650  Charles  II.  while  in  exile  created 
him '  Viscount  Tara;  and  after  his  departure  from  Ireland 
in  1652  he  offered  his  services  to  Charles  in  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  October  1655.  His  wife  was  a  Flemish  lady  of  rank, 
by  whom  he  had  several  children,  one  of  his  daughters  being, 
the  second  wife  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill.  His  scm  Anthony 
succeeded  him  as  2nd  Viscount  Tara,  a  title  that  became  ex- 
tinct on  the  death  of  ThcMiias,  3rd  Viscount,  in  1674. 

In  169 1  Meinhart  de  Schomberg,  3rd  duke  of  Schomberg, 
second  son  of  William  III.'s  famous  general,  was  created  Baron 
Tara,  earl  of  Bangor,  and  duke  of  Leinster,  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland,  all  of  which  titles  became  extinct  at  his  death  without 
sons  in  17 19.  The  title  of  Baron  Tara  was  again  revived  in 
z8oo  in  favour  of  John  Preston  of  Bellinter,  Co.  Meath,  as  a 
reward  for  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  Union  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  he  sat  as  member  for  Navan.  At  his 
death  without  issue  in  1821,  the  peerage  became  extinct. 

TARA»  a  village  of  Co.  Meath,  Ireland.  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  Hill  of  Taxa,  well  known  through  Thomas  Moore's 
ballad,  and  for  many  centuries  a  royal  residence  and  the  scene 
of  great  meetings  of  the  people.  The  hill,  upon  which  five 
highroads  converged  from  different  parts  of  Ireland,  is  about 
510  ft.  in  height,  and  stands  isolated.  On  its  summit  or  flanks 
are  six  raths  or  circular  earthworks,  the  laigest  of  which, 
called  the  king's  rath  (rath-na-riogh)  encloses  other  works, 
among  which  is  the  forradh  or  meeting-place,  a  flat-topped 
mound.  On  this  (but  not  in  its  original  position)  staads  a 
pillar  stone,  winch  has  been  held  to  be  the  stone  of  destiny 
on  which  the  Irish  kings  were  crowned.  An  oblong  enclosure, 
759  ft.  in  length  by  46  ft.  in  breadth,  formed  of  earthworks,  with 
entrances  at  intervals  on  each  side,  r^iresents  the  banquet- 
ing hall.  In  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  a.d.  King  Cormac 
Mac  Art,  about  whom  there  are  maay  records  in  connexion  with 
Tara,  is  said  to  have  founded  here  schools  of  military  science, 
law  and  literature.  In  the  time  of  St  Patrick  Tara  is  in- 
dicated as  the  chief  seat  of  druidism  and  idolatry,  and  in  or 
about  560  it  was  abandoned  as  a  royal  residence,  having  faUen 
under  the  curse  of  St  Ruadan.  In  980  the  Danish  power  of 
Meath  was  overthrown  in  battle  here;  in  1798  a  severe  defeat 
of  the  insurgents  took  place  here  (26th  of  May);  and  in  1843 
the  hill  of  Tara,  as  a  site  sacred  to  Irish  traditions^  was  the 
scene  of  one  of  Daniel  O'Connell's  mass  meetings  in  support  of 
the  repeal  of  the  legislative  imion  (15th  of  August). 

TARAFA  ['Amr  ibn  ul-'Abd  ul-Bakri]  (6th  cent.),  Arabian 
poet,  who,  after  a  wild  and  dissipated  youth  spent  in  Bahrein, 
left  his  native  land  after  peace  had  been  established  between 
the  tribes  of  Bakr  and  Taghlib  and  went  with  his  uncle  Muta- 
lammis  (also  a  poet)  to  the  coiut  of  the  king  of  Hira,  'Amr  ibn 
Hind  (died  56^-9),  and  there  became  companion  to  the  king's 
brother.  Having  ridiculed  the  king  in  some  verses  he  was  sent 
with  a  letter  to  the  ruler  of  Bahrein,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  contained  in  the  letter,  was  buried  alive*  One 
of  his  poems  is  contained  in  the  MoaUakat  (q.v.). 

His  diwan  has  been  published  in  W.  Ahlwardt's  The  Diwans  of 
the  Six  Ancient  Arabic  Poets  (London,  1870).  Some  of  his  poems 
have  been  translated  into  Latin  with  notes  by  B.  Vandenhoff 
(BerUn,  1895).  (G.  W.  T.) 


TARAI,  or  Tesai  (U.  "  moist  land  ")>  the  name. of  the  sub^ 
montane  strip  of  marshy  jungle  stretching  beneath  the  lower 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya  in  northern  India.  This  strip  may  be 
said  to  extend  roughly  from  the  Jumna  river  on  the  west  to 
the  Brahmaputra  on  the  east,  though  the  term  is  now  officially 
confined  to  a  subdivision  of  Naini  Tal  district  in  the  United 
Provinces;  area,  776  sq.  m.;  population  (1901)  118,422. 
At  its  northern  edge,  where  the.  waterless  forest  tract  of  the 
Bhabar  ends,  a  series  of  springs  burst  from  the  surface,  and 
these,  increasing  and  imiting  in  theii. progress,  form  the  numerous 
streams  that  intersect  the  Tarai.  The  Deoha  is  the  great  river 
of  the  Tarai  proper,  and  is  navigable  at  Pilibhit.  Elephants, 
tigers,  bears,  leopards  and  other  wild  animals  are/found.  Every- 
where it  is  most  unhealthy,  and  inhabited  only  by  tribes  who 
seem  proof  against  malaria*    A  large  portiosk  Kes  within  Nepal. 

TARANTO  (anc.  Tarentum,  q,v.),  a  seaport  of  Apulia,  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Lecce,  50  m.  from  that  town  W.  by  N.  by 
road,  and  68  m.  by  rail  (44  m.  W.  by  Sp  from  Biindisi).  Pop. 
(1901)  50,592  (town);  60,331  (comnjune).  The  city  proper 
is  situated  on  a  rocky  island  56  ft.  above  sea-lev6l,  which  in 
ancient  times  was  a  peninsula,  the  isthmus  on  the  west  having 
been  cut  through  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon.  This  island 
separates  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  from  the  deep  inlet  of  the  Mare 
Piccolo,  and  is  sheltered  by  two  other  flat  islands,  San  Pietro 
and  San  Paolo;  the  latter  is  occupied  by  a  lighthouse.  This 
rock  is  the  site  of  the  dtadel  of  the  ancient  town;  its  popula- 
tion is  confined  within  small  houses  and  narrow  streets.  The 
Strada  Giaribaldi  along  the  Mare  Piccolo  is  inhabited  by  fisher- 
meh  whose  language  retains  traces  of  Greek.  The  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  San  Cataldo,  an  Irish  bishop,  dating  from  the 
nth  century,  has  externally  some  remains  of  Saracenic  Gothic; 
internally  it  has  been  completely  modernized,  and  the  shrine 
of  the  patron  saint  has  been  termed  "  an  orgy  of  rococo.'' 
Below  it  is  an  early  Christian  basilica  excavated  in  1901.  There 
is  a  fine  museum  in  the  former  convent  of  San  Pasquale  con- 
taining antiquities  unearthed  in  the  neighbourhood.  Adjacent 
is  the  Palazzo  degli  Ufiizi,  completed  in  1896,  containing  various 
public  offices.  To  the  south,  outside  the  Porta  di  Lecce,  is 
the  Citta  Nuova,  on  the  site  of  the  main  part  of  the  ancient 
town.  The  chief  industry  is  the  cultivation  of  oysters  in 
four  large  beds  in  the  Mare  Piccolo;  besides  oysters,  Taranto 
carries  on  a  large  trade  in  coae,  a  spedes  of  large  black  mussel, 
which  is  packed  in  barrels  with  a  special  sauce.  The  other 
trades  are  olive-oil  refining,  barrel-making  and  soap-boiling; 
com,  honey  and  fruit  are  largely  exported.  Excellent  fish 
abound  in  the  Mare  Piccolo,  ninety-three  different  species 
being  found.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  is  distinctly  visible 
here,  Taranto  being  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  Mediterranean 
where  it  is  perceptible.  In  1861  the  strategic  importance  of 
Taranto  was  recognized  by  the  Italian  government,  and  in 
1864  a  Naval  Commission  designated  it  as  third  maritime 
arsMial  after  Spezia  and  Venice.  Work  was- begun  on  the 
arsenal  in  1883  and  continued  as  the  finances  of  the  state  per- 
mitted; it  is  capable  of  turning  out  new  warships  and  of  exe- 
cuting repairs  of  all  kinds  for  the  Mediterranean  squadron. 
The  arsenal  extends  for  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Mare  Piccolo,  which  constitutes  its  chief  basin. 
The  receiving-<lock  and  the  anchorage  for  torpedo  boats,  with 
its  wide  landing-stage,  form  dependencies.  The  dock,  655  ft. 
long,  130  ft.  wide  and  37  ft.  deep,  is  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments, each  capable  of  containing  a  full-sized  battleship,  and 
can  be  pumped  dry  in  eight  hours  by  two  600  h.p.  steam  pumps. 
The  Mare  Grande  is  connected  with  the  Mare  Piccolo  by  a  channel 
875  yds.  long,  large  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  largest 
battleship;  the  channel  was  bridged  in  1887  by  an  ir^n  swivel 
bridge,  which  when  open  leaves  a  passage  way  196  ft.  broad.  In 
its  present  form  the  Mare  Piccolo  provides  a  well-sheltered 
anchorage,  36  ft.  deep  and  6325  acres  in  extent.  The  com- 
mercial harbour  lies  S.  of  the  railway  station  outside  the  Mare 
Piccolo.  In  1905  neariy  180,000  tons  of  shipping  cleared  the  port. 

In  927  Taranto  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  but 
rebuilt  in  967  by  Nicephorus  Phocas,  to  whom  is  due  the 
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construction  of  the  bridge  over  the  channel  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
town,  and  of  the  aqueduct  which  passes  over  it.  The  town  was 
taken  by  Robert  Guiscard  in  1063.  His  son  Bohemond  became 
prince  of  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  with  his  capital  here.  After  his 
death  Roger  II.  of  Sicily  gave  it  to  his  son  William  the  Bad. 
The  emperor  Frederick  II.  erected  a  castle  (Rocca  Imperiale) 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  dty.  In  1301  Philip,  the  son  of 
Charles  II.  of  An jou,  became  prince  of  Taranto.  The  castle 
dates  from  the  Aragonese  period.  The  tarantula  (see  below), 
inhabits  the  neighbourhood  of  Taranto.  The  wild  dance, 
called  tarantella,  was  supposed^  by  causing  perspiration,  to 
drive  out  the  poison  of  the  bite.  (T.  As.) 

TARANTULA,  strictly  speaking,  a  large  spider  (Lycosa 
tarantula)  f  which  takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  Taranto 
(Tarentum)  in  Apulia,  near  which  it  occurs  and  where  it  was 

formerly  believed  to 
be  the  cause  of  the 
malady  known  as 
"  tarantism."  This 
spider  belongs  to  the 
family  Lycosidae,  and 
has  numerous  allies, 
equalling  or  surpassing 
it  in  size,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world, 
the  genus  Lycosa  being 
ahnost  cosmopohtan 
in  distribution.  The 
tarantula,  like  all  its 
allies,  spins  no  web  as 
a  snare  but  catches 
its  prey  by  activity 
and  speed  of  foot.  It 
lives  on  dry,  well- 
drained  ground,  and 
digs  a  deep  burrow 
lined  with  silk  to  pre- 
vent the  infall  of 
loose  particles  of  soil. 
In  the  winter  it 
covers  the  orifice  of 
this  burrow  with  a  layer  of  silk,  and  lies  dormant  imderground 
until  the  return  of  spring.  It  also  uses  the  burrow  as  a  safe 
retreat  during  moulting  and  guards  its  cocoon  and  young  in 
its  depths.  It  lives  for  several  years.  The  male  is  approxi- 
matdy  the  same  size  as  the  female,  but  in  neither  sex  does 
the  length  of  the  body  surpass  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Like 
all  spiders,  the  tarantula  possesses  poison  glands  in  its  jaws, 
but  there  is  not  a  particle  of  trustworthy  evidence  that  the 
secretion  of  these  glands  is  more  virulent  than  that  of  other 
spiders  of  th^  same  size,  and  the  medieval  belief  that  the  bite 
of  the  spider  gave  rise  to  tarantism  has  long  been  abandoned. 
According  to  traditional  accoadts  the  first  symptom  of  this 
disorder  was  usually  a  state  of  depression  and  lethargy.  From 
this  the  sufEerer  could  only  be  roused  by  music,  which  excited 
an  overpowering  desire  to  dance  imtil  the  periotmer  fell  to 
the  ground  bathed  in  profuse  perspiration,  when  the  cure,  at 
all  events  for  the  time,  was  supposed  to  be  effected.  This 
mania  attacked  both  men  and  women,  young  and  old  alike, 
women  being  more  susceptible  than  men.  It  was  also  con- 
sidered to  be  highly  infectious  and  to  spread  rapidly  from 
person  to  person  until  whole  areas  were  affected.  The  name 
tarantella*  in  use  at  the  present  time,  applies  both  to  a  dance 
still  in  vogue  in  Southern  Italy  and  also  to  musical  pieces 
resembling  in  their  stimulating  measures  those  that  were 
necessary  to  rouse  to  activity  the  sufferer  from  tarantism  in 
the  middle  ages.  In  recent  times  the  term  tarantula  has  been 
applied  indiscriminately  to  many  different  kinds  of  large  spiders 
in  lio  Way  related  to  Lycosa  tarantula;  and  to  at  least  one 
Arachnid  belonging  to  a  distinct  order.  In  most  parts  of 
America,  for  example,  where  English  is  spoken,  species  of 
-Aviculariidae,  or  "  Bird-eating  "  spiders  of  various  genera,  are 


Caleodes  lucasii,  an  Arachnid  of  the  order 
Solilugae,  commonly  but  wrongly  called 
tarantula  in  Egypt. 


invariably  called  tarantulas.  T^ese  ^ide^  are  veiy  much 
larger  and  more  venomous  than  the  laj-gest  of  the  Lycosidae, 
and  in  the  Southern  states  of  North  America  the  species  of 
wasps  that  destroy  them  have  been  called  tarantula  hawks. 
In  Queensland  one  of  the  largest  local  spiders,  known  as 
Holconia  immanis,  a  member  of  the  family  Clubionidae,  bears 
the  name  tarantula;  and  in  Egypt  it  was  a  common  practice 
of  the  British  soldiers  to  put  together  scorpions  and  tarantulas, 
the  latter  in  this  instance  being  specimens  of  the  large  and 
formidable  desert-haunting  Arachnid,  Galeades  lucasii,  a  member 
of  the  order  Solifugae.  Similarly  in  South  Africa  species  of 
the  genus  Sdpuga,  another  member  of  the  Solifugae,  were  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose  under  the  name  tarantula.  Finally 
the  name  Tarantula,  in  a  scientific  and  systematic  sense,  was 
first  given  by  Fabridus  to  a  Ceylonese  species  of  amblypygous 
Pedipalpi,  still  sometimes  quoted  as  Phrynus  lunatus.  (R.  L  P.) 

TARAPACA,  a  northern  province  of  Chile,  boxmded  N.  by 
Tacna,  E.  by  Bolivia,  S.  by  Antofagasta,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific. 
Area  18,131  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1895)  89,751;  (1902,  estimated) 
101,105.  It  is  part  of  the  rainless  desert  region  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  South  America,  and  is  absolutely  without  water  except 
at  the  base  of  the  Andes  where  streams  flow  down  into  the  sands 
and  are  lost.  In  some  of  these  places  there  is  vegetation  and 
water  enough  to  support  small  settiements.  The  wealth  of 
Tarapacd  is  in  its  inmiense  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda  (found  on 
the  Pampa  de  Tamarugal,  a  broad  desert  plateau  between  the 
coast  range  and  the  Andes,  which  has  an  elevation  of  about 
3000  ft.).  The  mining  and  preparation  of  nitrate  of  soda  for 
export  maintain  a  large  population  and  engage  an  immense 
amount  of  capital.  Silver  is  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  Iquique, 
the  capital.  The  ports  of  the  province  are  Pisagua,  Iquiqiie 
and  Patillos,  from  which  "  nitrate  railways  "  nm  inland  to  the 
deposits.  Tarapacd  was  ceded  to  Chile  by  Peru  after  the  war 
of  1879-1883,  and  was  organized  as  a  province  in  1884. 

TARARE,  a  town  of  east-central  France,  in  the  department 
of  Rhone,  on  the  Turdine,  28  m.  W.N.W.  of  Lyons  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1906)  11,643.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  region  engaged  in 
the  production  of  muslins,  tarletans,  embroidery  and  silk-plush, 
and  in  printing,  bleaching  and  other  subsidiary  processes.  Till 
1756,  when  the  manufacture  of  muslins  was  introduced  from 
Switzerland,  the  town  lay  unknown  among  the  Beaujolais 
mountains.  The  manufacture  of  Swiss  cotton  yams  and 
crochet  embroideries  was  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century;  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  figured  stuffs,  open* 
works  and  zeph3rrs  were  first  produced.  The  manufacture 
of  silk-plush  for  hats  and  machine-made  velvets  was  set  up 
towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  A  busy  trade  is  carried 
on  in  com,  cattle,  linen,  hemp,  thread  and  leather. 

TARASCON,  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  62  m.  N.W.  of  Marseilles  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1906)  town,  5447;  commxme,  8972.  Tarascon  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  opposite  Beaucaire^  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  railway  bridge  and  a  suspension  bridge. 
The  church  of  St  Martha,  built  in  1187-97  on  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  temple  and  rebuilt  in  1379-1449,  has  a  Gothic  spire, 
and  many  interesting  pictures  in  the  interior.  Of  the  original 
building  there  remain  a  porch,  and  a  side  portal  flanked  by 
marble  columns  with  capitals  like  those  of  St  Trophimus  at 
Aries.  The  former  leads  to  the  crypt,  where  are  the  tombs 
of  St  Martha  (1658),  Jean  de  Gossa,  governor  of  Provence  under 
King  Ren6,  and  Louis  11.,  king  of  Provence.  The  castle, 
pictiuresquely  situated  on  a  rock,  was  begun  by  Count  Louis  II. 
in  the  14th  century  and  finished  by  King  Ren^  in  the  15th.  It 
contains  a  turret  stair  and  a  chapel  entrance,  which  are  charm- 
ing examples  of  15th-century  architecture,  and  fine  wooden 
ceilings.  The  building  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  The  h6tel-de- 
ville  dates  from  the  17th  century.  The  civil  court  of  the 
arrondissement  of  Aries  is  situated  at  Tarascon,  which  also 
possesses  a  commercial  court,  and  fine  cavalry  barracks.  The 
so-called  Aries  sausages  are  made  here,  and  there  is  trade  in  fruit 
and  early  vegetables.  In  Tartarin  de  Tarascon  Alphonse  Daudet 
has  satirized  the  provincial  life  of  Tarascon.    Its  uneventfulness 
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is  varied  by  the  fair  of  Beaucaire,  and  it  used  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  two  f6tes  of  La  Tarasque,  the  latter  in  celebration 
of  St  Martha's  deliverance  of  the  town  from  a  legendary 
monster  of  that  name.  King  Ren6  presided  in  1469,  and  grand 
exhibitions  of  costume  and  strange  ceremonies  take  place 
during  the  two  days  of  the  festival.  Tarascon  was  originally 
a  settlement  of  the  Massaliots,  built  on  an  island  of  the  Rhone. 
The  medieval  castle,  where  Pope  Urban  II.  lived  in  1096,  was 
built  on  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  camp.  The  inhabitants  of 
Tarascon  preserved  the  municipal  institutions  granted  them 
by  the  Romans,  and  of  the  absolute  power  claimed  by  the 
counts  of  Provence  they  only  recognized  the  rights  of  sovereignty. 
Tarascon  played  a  bloody  part  in  the  White  Terror  of  1815. 

TARAXACUM,  the  name  usually  applied  in  medical  practice 
to  the  common  dandelion  (q.v,). 

TARBELL»  EDMUND  C.  (1862-  ),  American  artist,  was 
bom  at  West  Groton,  Mass.,  on  the  26th  of  April  1862.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  the  schools  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
and  of  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre,  Paris,  and  became  a  distin- 
guished painter  of  the  landscape,  of  the  figure,  and  of  portraits, 
winning  various  important  prizes  and  medals  at  exhibitions. 
In  1906  he  was  elected  a  National  Academician,  besides  being 
a  member  of  the  Ten  American  Painters,  and  he  became  in- 
structor of  painting  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

TARBERT,  a  fishing  village  at  the  head  of  East  Loch  Tar- 
bert,  an  arm  of  the  sea  on  the  west  shore  of  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Fyne,  Argyllshire,  Scotland.  ?op.  (1901)  1697.  The  harbour, 
though  it  has  a  narrow  entrance,  is  absolutely  safe  and  can 
shelter  the  whole  of  the  Loch  Fyne  fishing  fleet.  The  pier  for 
the  passenger  steamers  that  call  here  is  about  }  m.  from  the 
village.  The  coast  of  the  bay  is  rocky  and  the  cliffs  are  fringed 
with  yoimg  firs,  the  village  itself  being  quite  a  pretty  place. 
The  herring  fishery— including  a  large  trade  in  curing — forms 
the  only  industry.  The  parish  church  occupies  a  fine  situation. 
Overlooking  the  harbour  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built  by 
Robert  Bruce  in  1326.  The  isthmus  connecting  the  districts 
of  Knapdale  and  Kintyre  is  little  more  than  one  mile  wide, 
and  boats  used  once  to  be  dragged  across  to  the  head  of  West 
Loch  Tarbert,  a  narrow  sea  loch  nearly  ten  miles  long.  A 
proposal  to  cut  a  canal  across  to  shorten  the  sail  to  Islay  and 
Jura  has  never  progressed  further. 

TARBBS,  a  town  of  south-western  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Hautes-Pyr6n6es,  98  m.  W.S.W.  of  Toulouse  on 
the  Southern  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  20,866;  commune, 
25,869.  Tarbes  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  in 
full  view  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  streams 
from  which  are  conducted  through  all  parts  of  the  town.  The 
lines  of  the  Southern  railway  from  Morcenx  to  Bagndres-de- 
Bigorre  and  Lourdes  and  from  Toulouse  to  Bayonne  cross  here. 
Chief  among  the  many  open  spaces  is  the  Jardin  Massey 
(35  acres),  given  to  his  native  town  by  a  director  of  the  gardens 
of  Versailles  and  containing  a  museum  of  sculptures,  paintings 
and  antiquities.  Near  a  small  lake  stands  a  cloister  (15th 
century)  transferred  from  the  abbey  of  St  Sever-de-Rustan, 
14  m.  N.E.  of  Tarbes,  and  a  bust  of  Th6ophile  Gautier,  a  native 
of  Tarbes.  The  architecture  of  the  cathedral,  Notre  Dame  de 
la  S^de,  is  heavy  and  unpleasing,  but  the  cupola  of  the  transept 
(14th  century),  the  modem  glass  in  the  12th-century  apse,  and 
a  rose  window  of  the  13th  century,  in  the  north  transept,  are 
worthy  of  notice.  There  is  also  a  modernized  Carmelite  church 
originally  built  in  the  13th  century.  Tarbes  is  a  well-known 
centre  for  the  breeding  of  Anglo-Arabian  horses,  much  used 
by  light  cavalry;  and  its  stud  is  the  most  important  in  the  south 
of  France.  The  industrial  establishments  include  tanneries, 
tile-works,  saw-mills  and  turners'  shops.  There  are  important 
fairs  and  markets.  WeU -known  race-meetings  are  held  on  the 
Laloub^re  course. 

Under  the  Roman  dominion  Turban  which  was  about  11  m. 
S.E.  of  the  present  town  of  Tarbes,  was  the  capital  of  the 
Bigerriones,  one  of  the  states  of  Novempopulania.  The 
bishopric  of  Tarbes  dates  from  the  5th  century,  and  in  feudal 
times  its  bishops  held  the  chief  temporal  authority,  that  of 
XXVI.  14 


the  counts  of  Bigorre,  of  which  Tarbes  was  capital,  being  limited 
to  the  quarter  of  the  town  where  their  castle  was  built.  The 
English  held  the  town  from  1360  to  1406.  In  1569  Tarbes  was 
burnt  by  Gabriel,  coimt  of  Montgomery,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  driven  out.  This  happened  a  second  time,  but  in  August 
1570  the  peace  of  St  Germain  allowed  them  to  return.  Subse- 
quently Tarbes  was  several  times  taken  and  re-taken,  and  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bigorre  were  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  Spain,  but  in  1594  the  members  of  the  League  were  finally 
expelled.  The  English,  under  Wellington,  gained  a  victory 
over  the  French  near  Tarbes  in  18 14. 

TARBUSH  (Arab  iarbUsh),  the  dose-fitting,  flat-topped  and 
brimless  cap,  in  shape  like  a  tnmcated  cone,  made  of  felt  or 
cloth,  worn  by  Mahommedan  men  throughout  the  East  either 
as  a  separate  headgear  or  forming  the  inner  part  of  the  turban. 
It  is  worn  as  the  badge  of  a  Turkish  subject  in  Turkey  and 
Egypt,  where  it  is  red  in  colour  with  a  black  or  blue  silk  tassel. 
It  is  the  same  as  the  ''  fez  "  (see  the  plate  illustrations  to  Ikdia: 
§  Indian  Costume). 

TARDE,  GABRIEL  (1843-1904),  French  sociologist,  was  bom 
at  Sarlat  (Dordogne)  in  1843.  Entering  the  legal  profession, 
he  was  for  some  time  a  juge  d'instruction  in  his  native  town, 
becoming  afterwards  head  of  the  statistical  department  of  the 
ministry  of  justice.  He  also  held  the  professorship  of  modern 
philosophy  at  the  College  de  France  in  Paris,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academic  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques 
in  1900.  Attracted  to  the  study  of  criminology  by  the  oppor- 
tunities of  his  profession,  he  gradually  built  up  for  himself 
a  reputation  as  an  acute  observer  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
subject,  while  at  the  same  time  he  made  striking  and  original 
deductions  of  his  own.  Special  reference  may  be  made  to  his 
theory  of  "  imitation  "  as  outlined  in  Lts  Lais  de  limitation 
(1890),  and  further  elaborated  in  Logique  sociale  (1895).  He 
also  wrote  VOpimon  et  la  Joule  (1901);  Les  Transformations 
du  droit  (1894);  Les  Transformations  du  pouvoir  (1899);  L'Op- 
pdsition  universeUe  (1897)  and  Psychoiogie  iconomique  (1902; 
Eng.  trans.,  Social  Laws,  1899).    He  died  in  Paris  in  1904. 

See  biblioeraphy  of  the  sociological  writings  of  Tarde  in  M.  M 
Davis,  Psychological  interpretations  of  Society  (Columbia  University 
Press,  1909);  also  A.  Matagrin,  La  Psychoiogie  sociale  de  Gabrtel 
Tarde  (Paris,  1910)*  ^ 

TARDI6RADA9  apparently  Arthropodous  animals  whose  re- 
lationship to  the  great  classes  of  this  sub-kingdom  is  masked 
by  degenerative  modification.  They  are  microscopical  in  size 
and  live  in  damp  moss  or  water.  The  body  is  elongated  and 
furnished  with  four  pairs  of  short,  unjointed,  stump-like  legs, 
each  terminated  by  a  pair  of  claws.  The  legs  of  the  posterior 
pair  project  from  the  hinder  extremity 
of  the  body  and  the  anus  opens  between 
them.  The  mouth,  situated  at  the  op- 
posite end  and  armed  with  a  pair  of 
stylets,  leads  into  an  oesophagus,  into 
which  the  ducts  of  a  pair  of  so-called 
salivary  glands  open.  Behind  this 
point  there  is  a  muscular  pharynx  or 
gizzard,  which  communicates  with  the 
wide  intestinal  tract.  No  organs  of 
circulation  or  respiration  are  known; 
but  the  nervous  system  is  well  de- 
veloped, and  consists  of  a  pair  of 
ganglia  corresponding  with  the  limbs 
and  connected  by  longitudinal  commis- 
sural chords.  Anteriorly  these  chords 
embrace  the  oesophagus  and  unite  with 
the  cerebral  mass  which  innervates  the 
pair  of  eyes  when  present.  The  sexes 
are  not  distinct,  the  sexual  organs  being 
represented  by  a  pair  of  testes  and  a 
single  ovary,  which  open  together  into 
the  posterior  end  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
been  regarded  as  degenerate  Acari  largely  on  account  of  their 
possessing  four  pairs  of  ambulatory  liftibs,  which  is  considered 


Milnesium  iardigra- 
dumt  Schrank.  a,  ovary ; 
by  oval  styiite  (?);  c, 
mouth;  d.,  alimentary 
canal ;  0...0,  legs. 

The  Tardigrada  have 
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to  be  an  Arachnidan  characteristic.  But  they  cannot  be  affiliated 
with  this  order  on  account  of  the  total  suppression  of  the  ab- 
domen, of  their  hermaphroditism  and  of  the  communication  that 
exists  between  the  generative  organs  and  the  alimentary  tract. 
These  last  characteristics  also  separate  them  essentially  from 
the  Pycnogonida,  some  members  of  which  resemble  them  to  a 
certain  extent  in  having  only  four  pairs  of  limbs,  no  gnathites, 
no  respiratory  organs,  a  ganglionated  ventral  nervous  system, 
and  the  abdomen  reduced  to  a  mere  rudiment  projecting 
between  the  last  pair  of  legs. 

Several  genera  and  species  of  Tardigrada  have  been  described, 
perhs^s  the  best  known  being  Macrobioius  schulttii  and  MU- 
nesium  tardigradum.  (R.  I.  P.) 

TARE  AND  TRET,  in  commerce,  allowances  or  deductions. 
Tare  is  an  allowance  made  from  th6  gross  weight  of  goods  for 
the  box,  bag  or  other  wrapping  in  which  the  goods  are  packed. 
It  may  be  realf  i,e.  representing  the  actual  weight  of  the  wrap- 
ping; customary,  when  a  uniform  or  established  rate  is  allowed; 
average,  when  one  or  two  packages  among  several  are  weighed, 
and  the  mean  or  average  of  the  whole  taken;  or  super-tare,  an 
additional  allowance  when  the  package  exceeds  a  certain  weight. 
Tret  is  an  allowance  of  4  lb.  in  every  104  lb.  of  weight,  made  as 
compensation  for  loss  by  waste.  ''  Tare  "  comes  through  the 
Fr.  tare,  cf.  Sp.  tara,  from  Arab.  /arAa,  tarh,  throwing,  casting — 
the  word  meant  originally  loss,  that  which  is  thrown  away; 
"  tret  "  is  an  adaptation  of  Fr.  traite,  Lat.  trahere,  to  draw, 
and  meant  a  draught,  transportation,  also  a  payment  on  ex- 
ports, an  allowance  on  exportation. 

TARENTUM  (Gr.  rApas),  a  Greek  city  of  southern  Italy 
(mod.  Taranto,  q.v.),  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  on  a  rocky  islet  at  the  entrance  to  the  only  secure 
harbour  in  it.  It  was  a  Spartan  colony  founded  about  the  close 
of  the  8th  century  B.C.  (Jerome  gives  the  date  708)  to  relieve 
the  parent  state  of  a  part  of  its  population  which  did  not 
possess,  but  claimed  to  enjoy,  full  civic  rights.  Legend  repre- 
sents these  Partheniae  (so  they  are  called)  as  Spartans  with  a 
stain  on  their  birth,  but  the  accoimts  are  neither  clear  nor  con- 
sistent, and  the  facts  that  underlie  them  have  not  been  cleared 
up.  The  Greeks  were  not  the  first  settlers  on  the  peninsula: 
excavations  have  brought  to  light  signs  of  a  pre-Hellenic  settle- 
ment. To  the  Greeks  Taras  was  a  mythical  hero,  son  of 
Neptune,  and  he  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  oecist 
(official  founder)  of  the  colony,  Phalanthus.  Situated  in  a 
fertile  district,  especially  famous  for  olives  and  sheep,  with  an 
admirable  harbour,  great  fisheries  and  prosperous  manufactures 
of  wool,  purple^  and  pottery,  Tarentum  grew  in  power  and 
wealth  and  extended  its  domain  inland.  Even  a  great  defeat 
by  the  natives  in  473  B.C.,  when  more  Greeks  fell  than  in  any 
battle  known  to  Herodotus,  did  not  break  its  prosperity,  though 
it  led  to  a  change  of  government  from  aristocracy  to  democracy. 
A  feud  with  the  Thurians  for  the  district  of  the  Siris  was  settled 
in  432  by  the  joint  foundation  of  Heraclea,  which,  however, 
was  regarded  as  a  Tarentine  colony.  In  the  4th  century 
Tarentum  was  the  first  city  of  Magna  Graecia,  and  its  wealth 
and  artistic  culture  at  this  time  are  amply  attested  by  its  rich 
and  splendid  coins;  the  gold  pieces  in  particular  (mainly  later 
than  360)  are  perhaps  the  most  beautifid  ever  struck  by  Greeks 
(see  Numismatics).  In  the  second  half  of  the  century  Tarentum 
was  in  constant  war  with  the  Lucanians,  and  did  not  hold  its 
ground  without  the  aid  of  Spartan  and  Epirote  condottieri. 
Then  followed  war  with  Rome  (281)  in  consequence  of  the 
injudicious  attack  of  the  mob  on  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  harbour 
of  Tarentum  and  on  the  Roman  garrison  at  Thurii,  the  expedi- 
tion of  P3rrrhus,  whom  Tarentum  summoned  to  its  aid,  and  at 
length,  in  272,  the  surrender  of  the  city  by  its  Epirote  garrison. 
Tarentum  retained  nominal  liberty  as  an  ally  of  Rome.  In  the 
Second  Punic  War  it  went  over  to  Hannibal  in  212,  and  suffered 
severely  when  it  was  retaken  and  plundered  by  Fabius  (209), 
who  sold  thirty  thousand  citizens  as  slaves.  After  this  it  fell 
into  decay,  but  revived  again  after  receiving  a  colony  in  123  B.C., 

*  Large  heaps  of  the  shells  of  the  tnurext  or  purple-yielding 
mussel,  were  visible  on  the  shore  before  the  extension  of  the  arsenal. 


which  received  the  name  of  Neptunia.  In  the  time  of  Augustus 
it  was  essentially  Greek  and  a  favourite  place  of  resort  (Horace, 
Od,,  iii.  5,  53),  but  it  declined  afterwards.  Belisarius  ordered 
it  to  be  re-fortified,  but  it  was  soon  taken  by  Totila,  who  made 
it  his  treasure  store.  After  his  defeat  by  Narses,  it  was  sold 
to  the  Byzantine  Empire  by  its  Gothic  governor. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  recent  years  has 
been  that  of  a  terramara  on  the  so-called  Scoglio  del  Tonno  on 
the  N.W.  of  the  town,  which  in  its  t3rpe  and  in  the  character 
of  the  objects  found  there,  is  exactly  identical  with  the  terremare 
of  the  Po  valley.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  an  isolated  colony, 
and  not  to  prove  a  parallel  development  in  north  and  south 
Italy  (T.  E.  Peet  in  Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  iv., 
1907,  285).  Almost  the  only  relic  of  any  building  of  the  Greek 
city  is  a  part  of  a  Doric  temple  on  the  island — which  the  modem 
town  occupies — two  fluted  columns,  with  a  lower  diameter 
of  6i  ft.,  and  a  height  of  28  ft.,  and  some  fragments  of  the 
entablature,  belonging  probably  to  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  B.C.,  so  that  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  extant  Doric 
temples.  The  condition  of  the  site  was,  however,  different  in 
ancient  times;  the  rock  occupied  by  the  modem  town  was,  it 
is  true,  the  citadel,  but  was  connected  with  the  land  to  the  west 
by  an  isthmus,  which  was  only  cut  through  by  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Aragon;  and  it  was  also  a  good  deal  less  extensive.  The 
line  of  the  walls  which  defended  the  dty  on  the  east  (land)  side 
has  been  traced,  and  a  few  remains  of  well-cut  blocks,  with 
Greek  masons'  marks,  still  exist.  In  the  centre  of  the  Agora 
was  the  huge  bronze  Zeus  by  Lysippus,  and  facing  on  to  it 
the  IloiiaX^,  or  painted  portico,  with  pictorial  representations 
of  the  life  of  Phalanthus,  and  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and 
the  museum.  There  was  also  a  fine  gymnasium  and  other 
buildings  mentioned  by  classical  writers.  Strabo's  description 
of  the  site  (vi.  3,  i)  is  a  good  one.  Of  all  these  stmctures  no 
traces  remain.  The  Roman  amphitheatre,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  remains  of  Roman  baths  by  the  seashore,  have  been  found; 
the  former  perhaps  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  theatre,  in 
which  the  Roman  ambassador  was  received  in  281  B.C. 

Three  fine  mosaics  of  the  Roman  period  were  found  in  the 
remains  of  a  house  in  1899,  and  transported  to  the  museum 
(A.  Avena,  MonumetUi  dell'  Italia  Meridionale,  Naples,  1903, 
239).  A  fine  silver  jug  and  drinking-horn,  found  in  Tarentum 
in  1889  (now  in  Tricst)  are  illustrated  by  A.  Puschi  and  F. 
Winter  in  Jahreshefte  des  Osterr.  Arch.  Instituts,  v.  (1902)  112. 
Other  silver  vessels  found  in  1896  are  in  the  important  local 
museum  (G.  Patroni  in  Notizie  degU  scavi,  1896,  376),  and  at 
Bari  (M.  Mayer,  ibid,,  1896,  547).  All  seem  to  belong  to  the  4th 
century  B.C.  To  the  N.W.  of  the  town  along  the  Massafia 
road,  neolithic  tombs  and  a  fine  Greek  hypogaeum  in  masonry 
were  discovered  in  1900.  (T.  As.) 

TARENTUM,  a  borough  of  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Allegheny  river,  about  20  m.  N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 
Pop.  (1890)  4627;  (1900)  5472  (1173  being  foreign-born);  (1910) 
7414.  Tarentum  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  railway  and 
by  an  electric  line  connecting  with  Pittsburg.  Among  manu- 
factures are  plate  glass  and  bottles,  table  ware,  paper,  bricks, 
iron  and  steel  articles,  and  steel  sheets  and  billets.  Coal 
mining  is  an  important  industry,  and  the  borough  is  supplied 
with  natural  gas.  Tarentum  was  first  settled  in  1796,  was  laid 
out  in  1829  at  the  direction  of  Henry  Marie  Brackenridge 
(i786-i87i),2  who  by  marriage  had  come  into  possession  of  the 
site,  and  it  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1842.  The  first 
glass  manufactory  was  established  in  1872. 

TARGET,  GUI  JEAN  BAPTISTS  (1733-1807),  French  lawyer 
and  politician,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  December  1733. 

•  Brackenridge  was  a  prominent  lawyer^  a  native  of  Pittsburg, 
who  practised  in  Maryland,  Missouri  and  Louisiana,  was  a  district 
judge  in  Louisiana  in  1812-1814,  secretary  of  the  U.S.  commis- 
sion sent  to  South  America  in  181 7,  U.S.  judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Florida  from  1821  to  1832,  when  he  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  author  of  a  Voyage  to  South  America  in  1817-1818 
(1820),  a  History  of  the  Late  War  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  (1817),  Recollections  of  Persons  and  Places  in  the  West  (1834), 
and  a  History  of  the  Western  Insurrection  (1859). 
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He  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  less  by  practice  in 
the  courts  than  in  a  consultative  capacity.  He  strenuously 
opposed  the  "  parlement  Maupeou/'  devised  by  the  Chancellor 
Maupeou  to  replace  the  old  judiciary  bodies,  and  refused  to 
plead  before  it.  He  was  counsel  for  the  cardinal  de  Rohan  in 
the  affair  of  the  Diamond  Necklace  ($.«.).  In  1785  he  was 
elected  to  the  French  Academy.  In  1789  he  was  returned 
as  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  Third  Estate  in  Paris  to  the  states- 
general,  where  he  supported  all  such  revolutionary  measures  as 
the  union  of  the  orders,  the  suspensive  veto,  the  civil  constitu- 
tion of  the  clergy,  &c.  His  excessive  obesity,  which  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly  made  him  the  butt  of  the  Royalists,  had 
prevented  him  from  practising  at  the  bar  for  some  years  before 
1789,  and  when  Louis  XVI.  invited  him  to  undertake  his  de- 
fence he  excused  himself  on  this  ground.  At  the  same  time 
he  published  in  1792  some  ObservaUons  in  extenuation  of  the 
action  of  the  king,  from  the  constitutional  point  of  view, 
which  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time  argued  much  courage. 
For  the  rest,  he  took  no  part  in  public  affairs  during  the  Terror. 
Under  the  Directory  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institute 
(1796)  and  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  (1798).  He  lived  to  colla- 
borate in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  new  criminal  code.  Among 
his  writings  may  be  mentioned  a  paper  on  the  grain  trade  (1776) 
and  a  Mlmovre  swr  ViicA  des  Protestants  en  Prance  (1787),  in 
which  he  pleaded  for  the  restoration  of  dvil  rights  to  the  Pro- 
testants. 

See  Victor  du  Bled,  "Les  avocats  et  T  Academic  Francaise,"  in  the 
Grand  Revue  (vol.  ii.  1899);  H.  MouUn,  Le  Palais  a  VAcadhnie: 
Target  et  son  fauteuil  (Paris,  1884);  P.  Boulloche,  Un  avocat  au 
i^^  sibcle  (Paris,  1893). 

TARGET,  a  mark  to  shoot  at,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
in  shape  to  the  ^*  targe  "  or  small  round  shield,  particularly 
the  round  wood  and  leather  buckler,  with  metal  bosses,  and 
long  spike  protruding  from  the  central  boss,  which  was  carried 
by  the  Highland  clans;  at  the  back  was  a  leathern  sleeve  in 
which  the  left  arm  was  inserted.  In  the  17th  century,  as  body 
armour  ceased  to  be  used,  the  infantry  soldier  often  carried  a 
Ught  shield  of  various  forms  which  was  known  as  a  ''  target," 
which  is  a  diminutive  of  taige;  such  soldiers  were  known  as 
"  targeteers."  "  Targe  "  is  a  word  that  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  etymological  discussion.  On  the  one  hand  is  found 
the  O.E.  targe,  with  hard  g,  a  shield,  cf.  Icel.  targa,  shield, 
target,  and  O.H.  Get.  suirgay  frame,  side,  border;  on  the  other 
is  Fr.  targCy  Sp.  and  Port,  tarja,  Ital.  targa,  buckler,  shield.  The 
soft  and  hard  g's  point  to  two  distinct  words.  In  Sp.  and 
Port.,  is  found  adarga,  a  square  target  or  buckler,  which  is  an 
Arabic  word)  al  darkat  or  darakaty  a  leather  shield.  The  0.£. 
and  led.  words  can  hardly  have  come  from  an  Arab,  source, 
and  the  relation  between  the  two  words  is  an  etymological 
puzzle  (see  Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.,  1910).  The  target  as  a  mark 
to  shoot  at  is,  for  archery,  a.  circular  canvas-covered  frame 
stuffed  with  straw  and  marked  with  concentric  rings  surrounding 
the  centre  or  bull's-eye.  For  shooting  with  the  rifle  the  target 
is  usually  square. 

In  the  days  of  the  smooth-bore  musket,  and  for  many  years 
after  the  introducrion  of  small  arms  of  precision,  the  targets 
used  in  musketry  training  were  of  a  "  match "  and  not  a 
"  service  *'  character.  The  target  was  white  with  a  black 
bull's-eye  (counting  5  points)  and  two  rings,  invisible  to  the 
firer,  called  the  **  inner  "  and  the  "  magpie,"  and  scoring  4  and 
3;  the  rest  of  the  target  was  called  the  "  outer  "  and  counted 
2  points.  This  system  was  the  basis  of  all  match  shooting, 
whether  with  match  or. service  rifles,  and  (with  the  trifling 
difference  that  the  bull  counted  4,  the  inner  3  and  the  magpie 
and  outer  alike  2)  it  was  followed  in  military  range  practice. 
For  collective  fire  regular  rows  of  black  silhouettes  on  white 
screens  were  employed.  These  were  a  compromise  between 
buU's-eye  and  service  targets  which  possessed  the  virtues  of 
neither.  But  after  the  S.  African  war  bull's-eye  practices  were 
eliminated  from  the  musketry  course  of  the  British  army,  and 
in  the  musketry  regulations  of  1909  they  were  restricted  to 
the  earliest  stages  of  recruits'  training  and  trained  soldiers' 


"refresher"  courses.  The  use  of  the  bull's-eye  to-day  is  to 
teach  the  soldier  to  shoot  uniformly,  that  is,  to  "  group  "  his 
shots  closely.  The  position  of  his  shot  group  with  reference 
to  the  bull's-eye  does  not  matter;  if  his  group  is  comprised 
within  a  6  or  12-inch  ring  (at  100  yards  range)  he  is  passed  on 
to  more  advanced  practices  at  service  targets.  The  latter  are 
no  longer  coloured  black-and-white,  but  are  of  the  dull  colours 
which  are  met  with  in  the  field,  either  brown  head-and-shoulders 
painted  on  a  green-grey  canvas  backgroimd  or  brown  silhouettes 
held  up  against  the  face  of  the  stop-butt.  The  National  Rifle 
Association  in  1910  followed  the  lead  of  the  War  OflSce  to  some 
extent  as  regards  the  targets  used  at  the  Bisley  meeting  in 
"service-rifle"  competitions.  For  orflective  practices  at  the 
more  important  military  stations  large  areas  of  ground  are 
prepared  with  silhouettes  in  entrenchments,  dummy  guns,  &c. 
Mechanical  "  runnings-man  "  and  "  disappearing  "  targets  are 
also  used  for  training  in  snap-shooting  and  rapid  fire.  The 
target  used  in  naval  gunnery  is  a  large  floating  frame  of  timber 
either  fixed  by  buoys  or  anchors  or  towed  at  a  distance  by  a 
vessel  (see  Obdnance:  §  Naval  Gunnery). 

TAROUM .  The  Targums  are  the  Aramaic  translations — or 
rather  paraphrases — of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  in 
their  earliest  form,  date  from  the  time  when  Aramaic  superseded 
Hebrew  as  the  spoken  language  of  the  Jews  (see  Hebrew 
Language).  In  their  origin  they  were  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  unlearned  among  the  people  who  had  ceased  to 
understand  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  absence 
of  any  precise  evidence  on  the  point  it  is  impossible  to  give 
more  than  a  rough  estimate  as  to  th.e  period  at  which  Hebrew, 
as  a  spoken  language,  was  finally  dispkced  by  Aramaic.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  latter  language  was  firmly  established 
in  Palestine  in  the  ist  century  a.d.  By  that  time,  as  we  know 
from  many  sources,  Aramaic  was  not  only  the  language  in 
common  use,  but  had  jalso  received  official  recognition,*  despite 
the  fact  that  Hebrew  still  remained  the  learned  and  sacred 
tongue.  Hence  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  had  adopted  Aramaic  at  a  considerably  earlier  period, 
probably,  as  early  as  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  and  that  the  need  of 
Aramaic  translations  of  the  sacred  text  made  itself  felt  but 
little  later.  By  the  Jews'  the  introduction  of  Targums  is 
ascribed  to  Ezra;  but  this  tradition,  which  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Tahnudic  explanation  of  Neh.  viii.  8,'  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  linguistic  evidence  furnished  by  the  post- 
exilic  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  must  be  rejected  as 
unhistorical,  if  only  because  the  process  by  which  Aramaic 
took  the  place  of  Hebrew  was  admittedly  a  very  gradual  one. 
The  Talmudic  tradition,  however,  is,  doubtless,  correct  in  con- 
necting the  origin  of  Targums  with  the  custom  of  reading 
sections  from  the  Law  at  the  weekly  services  in  the  synagogues, 
since  the  need  for  a  translation  into  the  vernacular  must  first 
have  arisen  on  such  occasions.  As  we  know  from  the  New 
Testament,  the  custom  of  reading  in  the  synagogues  both  from 
the  Law*  and  from  the  Prophets*  was  well  established  in  the 
ist  century  a.d.:  its  introduction,  therefore,  will  date  from  a 
much  earlier  period.  The  practice  of  accompanying  these 
readings  with  a  translation  into  Aramaic  is,  further,  so  generally 
recognized  by  the  2nd  century  a.d.  that  the  Mishna*  takes  it 
for  granted,  and  merely  inculcates  certain  regulations  to  be 
observed  by  the  MePurgemdn  (translator),  who  had  by  this  time 
acquired  a  definite  status.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  Meturge- 
man,  who  was  distinct  from  the  reader,  translated  each  verse 
of  the  Law  into  Aramaic  as  soon  as  it  had  been  read  in  Hebrew: 
in  the  readings  from  "  the  Prophets  "  three  verses  might  be 
read  at  a  time.  Later  regulations  are  also  laid  down  in  the 
Talmuds  in  order  to  prevent  any  appearance  of  authority 
attaching  to  the  translation,  and  also  to  ensure  reverential 

*  Cf.  Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jesu,  p.  2  f.;  Grammaiik  des  JUd,- 
paldst.  Aramdisch,  2nd  ed.,  p.  9  f. 

•  Sanhedrin,  216.;  Jer.  Meg.,  i. 

»  Nedartm,  376;  Jer,  Meg.,  iv. — "and  they  read  in  the  book, 
in  the  law  of  (Jod,  this  is  the  Scripture,  tmso  (R.V.  distinctly),  this 


is  the  Targum.' 

»  Luke  iv.  16  f. ;  Acts  xiii.  14,  27. 


*  Acts  XV.  21. 

•  Meg.  iv.  4-6,  10. 
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treatment  on  the  part  of  the  translator.^  Elsewhere,'  we  only 
find  references  to  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  viz.,  the  stories 
of  Reuben  and  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxv.  22  and  xxxviii.),  the  two 
accoxints  of  the  golden  calf  (Exod.  xxxii.)i  the  blessiAg  of  the 
priests  (Num.  vi.  22  f.),  the  stories  of  David  and  Amnon  (2  Sam. 
xi.,  xii.  and  xiii.),  which  might  be  either  read  and  translated, 
or  only  read  and  not  translated,  or  (according  to  a  different 
tradition)  neither  read  nor  translated.  It  is  noticeable  that 
none  of  the  passages  dted  conveys  any  rules  or  information 
as  to  the  character  of  the  translation  to  be  employed*  Judging 
by  the  contents  of  our  existing  Targums,  and  the  Targumic 
renderings  given  in  Jewish  literature,  it  is  improbable  that  any 
definite  system  of  interpretation  was  ever  formally  adopted, 
the  rendering  into  the  vernacular  being  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  individual  Meturgemdn.  At  first,  no  doubt,  the  translator 
endeavoured  to  reproduce  the.  original  as  closely  as  possible, 
but,  inasmuch  as  his  object  was  to  give  an  intelligible  rendering, 
a  merely  literal  rendering  would  soon  be  found  to  be  insufficient, 
and  he  would  be  forced,  especially  in  the  more  difficult  passages, 
to  take  a  more  elastic  view  of  his  obligations.  To  prevent 
misconception  he  must  expand  and  explain  what  was  obsciu-e, 
adjast  the  incidents  of  the  past  to  the  ideas  of  later  times, 
emphasize  the  moral  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  national 
history,  and,  finally,  adapt  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Old  Covenant  to  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  his  own  age. 
As  time  went  on  the  practice  of  introducing  additional  matter 
of  an  edifying  character  grew  in  popular  favour,  and  was 
gradually  extended.  Thus,  by  degrees,  the  reproduction  of 
the  original  text  became  oi  secondary  importance,  and  merely 
served  as  a  pretext  for  the  discussion  of  topics  that  had  little 
or  no  bearing  on  the  context.  The  method,  by  which  the  text 
was  thus  utilized  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  homiletic  discourses, 
traditional  sayings,  legends  and  allegories,  is  abundantly 
illustrated  by  the  Palestinian  aud  later  Targums,  as  opposed 
to  the  more  sober  translations  of  Onkelos  and  the  Targum  to 
the  Prophets. 

It  would,  however,  be  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  transla- 
tion of  the  text  was  left  entirely  to  the  individual  taste  of  the 
translator.  The  latter  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  interpretation 
is  to  be  taken  as  reflecting  the  exegesis  of  that  period.  That 
there  were  certain  limits  beyond  which  the  translator  might  not 
venture,  without  incurring  the  censure  of  the  authorities,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  few  instances  of  translation  which  are 
mentioned  with  disapproval  in  the  Mishna  and  elsewhere. 
Thus  the  rendering  of  Lev.  xviii.  21  •  by  "  Thou  shalt  not  give 
any  of  thy  seed  to  an  Aramean  woman  to  make  her  conceive  '' 
is  censured,  presumably .  because  the  prohibition  of  Molech 
worship  is  thereby  ignored.'  In  the  same  Mishnic  passage  it 
is  forbidden  to  render  Lev.  xviii.  7  as  if  the  text  had  "  his 
father  "  and  "  his  mother."*  Yet  another  translation  (that  of 
Lev.  xxii.  28)  is  mentioned  with  disapproval  in  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud,^  though  it  has  been  preserved  in  the  Targum  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  ad  loc,^  A  definite  rule  for  guidance  in  translating 
is  apparently  preserved  in  the  Tosefta^  where  it  is  stated  that 
"  he  who  translates  quite  literally  is  a  liar,  while  he  who  adds 
anything  is  a  blasphemer,"  Exod.  xxiv.  10,  "  and  they  saw  the 
God  of  Israel "  is  cited  as  an  example.  It  is  argued  that  the 
literal  rendering  of  this  passage  is  inadmissible,  because  no 
man  has  ever  seen  God;  on  the  other  hand,  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "  angel  "  before  God  would  be  blasphemous.  The  correct 
rendering  is  stated  to  be  "  and  they  saw  the  glory  of  God." 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  rule  here  given  was  ever  intended  to 

*  Tos,  Meg.,  3;  Jer.  Meg.,  iv.  1-3;  Sola,  396;  Sopherim,  xi.  i, 
xii.  7,  xiv.  2. 

*  Meg.,  25,  256;  of.  Ginsburger,  M.G.W.J.,  xliv.  i  f. 

*  Meg,,  iv.  9;  of.  Jer.  Meg.,  iv.  9;  Sanhed.,  ix.  i,  where  the 
meaning  is  given  as — '*  He  who  marries  an  Aramean  woman  and 
raiseth  up  children  by  her  raiseth  up  enemies  to  God  ";  for  another 
explanation,  see  Ginsburger,  M.G.W.J.,  xHv.  5  f. 

*  Cf.  Berliner,  Targum  Onkelos,  ii.  p,  85  f . 

'  Meg.,  iv.  10.  •  Ct.  Ginsburger,  I.e. 

'  Tos.  Meg.,  end. 


apply  to  more  than  the  particular  type  of  passage  exemplified: 
if  it  had  been  applied  generally,  it  would  have  clashed  with  the 
whole  trend  of  Midrashic  and  Targumic  p^aphrase. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Targums  existed  for  a 
long  time  in  oral  form.  They  belonged  to  the  class  ol  tradi- 
tional literature  which  it  was  forbidden  to  write  down,  and,  so 
long  at  least  as  the  Targum  tradition  remaned  active,  there 
would  be  little  temptation  to  commit  it  to  writing.  But  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  prohibition,  in  the  case  of  the  Targums^ 
was  mainly  enforced  with  respect  to  those  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  were  read  in  the  synagogal  services,  e.g.  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  that  it  was  less  rigidly  observed 
in  regard  to  the  other  portions  of  Scripture:  a  wistten  trans- 
lation of  the  laCter  would  be  of  special  value  for  the  purpose 
of  private  study.  Hence  there  is  no  need  to  reject  the  tradition 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  written  Targum  on  Job  in  the  time 
of  Gamaliel  I.^  (ist  century  a.d.),  espedally  as  references  to 
Targum  MSS.  occur  in  the  Mishna  and  elsewhere.*  But,  as 
Dalman  has  pointed  out,^®  it  was  not  these  manuscripts,  but 
the  living  tradition  of  the  learned  which  was  recognized  as 
authoritative  throughout  the  period  which  doses  with  the 
compilation  of  the  Talmud.  .  .  .  The  offidal  recognition  of  a 
written  Targum,  and  therefore  the  final  fixing  of  its  text  belongs 
to  the  post-Talmudic  period,  and  is  not  to  be  placed  earlier 
than  the  5th  century. 

I.  Targums  on  the  Pentateuch 

(i)  The  so-called  Targum  of  Onkelos  admittedly  owes  its 
nan»e  to  a  mistaken  reference  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud.^^ 
In  its  original  context,  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,"  the 
passage  refers  to  the  Greek  translation  of  Aquila.  With  the 
exception  of  this  one  reference,  the  Targum  is  always  intro- 
duced in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  by  the  phrase  "as  we  trans- 
late "  (i^'D^"'"'^^),  or  "  our  Targmn "  (pn  fiuin):  it  is  pro-: 
bable,  therefore,  that  the  name  of  the  author,  or  authors,  was 
unknown  to  the  Babylonian  Jews.  It  is  first  quoted  under  the 
title  of  the  Tai^m  of  Onkelos  by  Gaon  Sar  Shalom  (d.  a.d.  859). 
According  to  Dalman,"  its  language  differs  in  many  material  par- 
ticulars from  the  Aramaic  dialects  of  the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian 
Talmuds,  and  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  biblical  Aramaic.  On 
the  linguistic  side,  therefore,  we  may  regard  Onkelos  "  as  a  faithful 
representative  of  a  Targum  which  had  its  rise  in  Judaea,  the  old 
seat  of  Palestinian  literary  activity."  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  reproduction  in  written  form  of  a  Palestinian  trans- 
lation, but  rather  as  an  official  translation  of  the  Law,  in  the 
Judaean  dialect,  which  was  carried  out  in  Babylon,  probably 
about  the  4th  century  a.d.:  in  its  final  form,  according  to 
Dalman  (/.c.)  it  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  5th  century.  The 
translation,  as  a  whole,  is  good,  and  adheres  very  dosely  to  the 
Hebrew  tesrt,  which  has  not  been  without  its  influence  on  the 
Aramaic  idiom;  at  times,  especially  in  the  poetical  passages,  a 
freer  and  more  paraphrastic  method  is  employed,  and  the  version 
shows  evident  traces  of  Halakhic  and  Haggadic  expansion.  The 
Hebrew  text  used  by  the  translators  appears  to  have  been  practi* 
cally  identical  with  the  Massoretic.  Tne  version  was  held  in  high 
esteem  in  Babylon,  and,  later,  in  Palestine,  and  a  special  Massora 
was  made  for  it.  The  latest  edition  is  Berliner's  reprint  (1884)  of 
the  Editio  Sabbioneta  (1557). 

Of  all  the  extant  Targums  that  of  Onkelos  affords  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  and  consistent  example  of  the  exegetical  methods 
employed  in  these  works.  Two  principles  may  be  said  to  have 
guidecl  the  translators.  On  the  one  hand,  triey  had,  as  their 
primary  object,  to  produce  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  original 
which  at  the  same  time  would  be  intelligible  to  the  people :  for  this 
purpose  a  purely  literal  translation  would  be  insufficient.  On  the 
other  hancf,  they  regarded  it  as  necessary  to  present  the  sacred 
text  in  such  a  manner  as  best  to  convey  the  particular  form  of 
interpretation  then  current.  But  later  Jewish  exegesis  was  espe- 
cially concerned  to  eliminate  everything  in  the  sacred  writings 
that  might  give  rise  to  misconception  with  respect  to  God  on  the 
part  of  the  unlearned.  Hence  we  find  various  expedients  adopted 
in  the  Targums  for  avoiding  any  reference  to  tne  Deity,  which 
might  be  misunderstood  by  tne  people,  or  which  involved  apparent 
irreverence.  Examples  ot  this  peculiarly  Targumic  method  are : 
(i)  the  insertion  of  "  word  "  (kto^d),  "  glory  *'  (nnp*),  '*  presence  ". 
(nyDv)  before  the  divine  name,  when  God  is  referred  to  in  his 


^  Tos.    Shdbh.;    cf.     Jer.     Shahh.,    xvi.;     Bab.     Shabb.,     115a; 
Sopherim,  v.  xv. 
•  Jad.  iv.  5,  and  see  the  preceding  references. 
^  GramnuUik  des  jMisch-paiastinischn^  Aramdisch,  p.  12  f. 
"  Meg.  3a.  "  Meg.  i.  9.  "  Gramm,  pw  12  f. 
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dealings  with  men;  (^)  the  insertion  of  the  preposition  **  beCore  " 
(Dip)  when  God  is  the  object  of  any  action ;  (5;  the  use  of  the  passive 

for  the  active  voice,  e.g.  mp  '^j  for  }n\  or  nm;  'p  j^dt  for  per; 

"hum  for  nap,  K¥\  ti%  ««;  rai  for  nai;  (4)  the  use  of  periphrasis 
for  the  more  pronounced. anthropomorphisms,  such  as  "  to  smell,'* 
"  to  taste,*'  or  when  the  use  of  the  skUus  construUus  ought  seem  to 
bring  God  into  too  close  connexion  with  men  or  things;  (s)  the 
use  of  different  expressions,  or  the  insertion  of  a  preposition  before 
the  divine  name,  when  God  is  compared  to  man,  or  the  same 
action  is  predicated  of  God«and  man;  (6)  the  use  of  ''  for  rnn^  and 
omSic,  and  the  rendering;  vhm  or  ¥im  when  o'n'^M  denotes  heathen 
gods*  Instances  of  this  endeavour  to  maintain,  as  it  were,  a 
respectful  distance  in  speaking  of  God  occur  on  every  page  of  the 
Targums,  but  cases  also  occur,  by  no  means  infrequently,  where 
human  actions  and  pasaioiiis  are  ascribed  to  God.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  phenomenon  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  anthropo- 
morphisms, as  such,  were  not  necessarily  avoided,  but  only  in 
those  cases  where  they  might  be  misunderstood  by  the  people. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  Tar^m  of  Onkelos  two  other  Targums  to 
the  Pentateuch  are  cited  by  Jewish  authorities,  under  the  titles 
of  the  Targum  Jerusholmi  and  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel. 
Of  these  the  former  contains  only  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,^ 
and  is  therefore  usually  designated  the  Fmgmentari^  (Jerusalem) 
Targum.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  this  Targum  gives  merely  a 
variant  rendering  of  single  words :  where  longer  passages  are  given 
it  presents  a  very  paraphrastic  translation,  and  bears  all  the  marks 
of  a  late  Haggadic  composition.  Its  fragmentary  character  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  simply  a  collection  of  poriae  leciiones  and 
additions  to  the  version  of  Onkelos,  intended  possibly  for  use  at 
public  services.*  That  this  Targum  was  really  intended  to  supple- 
ment that  of  Onkelos  is  shown  by  comparing  the  two  texts.  For 
the  former  is  freguently  unintdligible  without  the  latter,  since  it 
offers  no  translation  of  those  words,  or  clauses^  for  which  it  gave 
the  same  rendering  as  Onkelos.  On  the  other  hand,  the  version  of 
Onkelos  affords  just  the  supplementarv  material  that  is  required 
to  restore  sense  to  the  shorter  text.  Moreover,  in  not  a  few  cases 
the  Fragmentary  Targum  itself  attaches  to  its  variant  rendering 
the  succeeding  word  from  Onlcelos,  thus  indicating  that  from  this 
point  onwards  the  latter  version  is  to  be  followed.  More  con- 
clusive still  is  the  fact  that  in  a  number  of  old  Maheor  MSS.  we 
find  Targums  to  the  Song  of  Moses  and  to  the  Decalogue,  in  which 
this  process  has  been  fully  carried  out,  the  text  of  Onkelos  being 
given  as  well  as  the  variants  of  the  Fragmentarv  Targum. 

The  second  Jemsalem  Targum,  or  the  so-called  pseudo- Jonathan, 
admittedly  owes  its  ascription  to  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  to  the 
incorrect  solution  of  the  abbreviateid  form  by  which  it  was  fre- 
quently cited,  viz.  '''n,  or  Targum  Jerusholmi  (td^t  main). 
This  Targum  represents  a  later  and  more  successful  attempt  to 
correct  and  supplement  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  by  the  aid  of 
variants  derived  from  another  source.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
revision  of  the  Fragmentary  Targum — for  it  is  clearly  independent 
of  that  version — ^but  is  rather  a  parallel,  if  somewhat  later,  pro- 
duction, in  which  the  text  of  Onkelos  is  already  combined  with  a 
number  of  variants  and  additions.  It  is  nodceable  that  this  Tar- 
gum has  been  considerably  influenced  by  the  Targum  of  Onkelos, 
and  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  is  far  less  trustworthy  than  the 
Fragmentary  Targum,  as  a  witness  to  the  linguistic  and  other 
peculiarities  of  the  source  from  which  they  were  Doth  derived.  It 
exhibits,  to  a  marked  degree,  that  tendency  to  expand  the  text 
by  additions  of  every  kind,  which  has  been  already  noted  as  char* 
acteristic  of  the  later  stages  of  Targumic  composition.  Homilies, 
legends,  traditional  sayings  and  explanations,  in  fact  every  form 
of  Hagg[adic  expansion  are  utilized  hy  the  Targumist,  so  that  at 
times  his  works  convey  the  impression  more  of  a  late  Midrash 
than  of  a  translation.  This  impression  is  full^^  confirmed  by  (a)  a 
comparison  of  the  Talmud  and  later  Midrashic  works  with  which 
it  has  obvious  points  of  contact,  and  (b)  the  historical  allusions, 
such  as  the  mention  of  Constantinople  (Num.  xxiv.  19),  of  a  wife 
and  daughter  of  Mahomet  (Gen.  xxi.  21),  and  the  references  to 
Esau  and  Ishmael  as  representative  world-powere  ((jen.  xlix.  26; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  2;  cf.  Fragm.  Tg.  to  Gen.  xlix.  2;  Deut.  xxxiii.  2).' 
In  its  translation  of  the  Hebrew  pseudo-Jonathan  b  careful  to 
avoid  anthropomorphisms  and  to  give  the  sense  of  all  but  the 
most  simple  metaphors,  though  his  method  is  not  so  thorough  as 
that  of  Onkelos.  Every  endeavour  is  made  to  gloss  over,  or 
modify,  expressions  which  seemed  derogatory  to  the  ancestors  of 

^  According  to  Zunz,  GotUsdienstliche  Vortr&ge,  2nd  ed,,  p.  80,  its 
contents  bear  the  following  proportions: — J  to  Genesis,  9*^  to  Exodus, 
about  fi  to  Leviticus,  i  to  Numbers,  and  J  to  Deuteronomy. 

*Seligsohn,  De  duahus  Hier,  Pent,  paraphrasibus  (1858):  for  a 
fuller  discussion  see  Bassfreund,  **  Das  Fragmenten  Targum  '*  in 
M,G.W.J.xl 

i^The  view  that  Deut.  xxxiii.  11  could  only. have  b^n  written 
by  a  contemporary  of  John  Hyrcanus  cannot  be  maintained; 
ct.  Dalman,  Gramm,  p.  30  f.,  and,  more  fully,  Bassfreund,  M.G.W,J, 
xliv.  (1900),  pp.  481  f. 


Israel,  and  to  amplify  everything  which  redounded  to  their  credit. 
On  the  other  hand,  pseudo-Jonathan  shows  a  tendency  to  condense 
those  additions  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  Fragmentary 
Targum :  in  particular  he  omits  all  quotations  from  Scripture. 

In  regard  to  thjs  source  of  the  two  Palestinian  Tarsums  to  the 
Pentateuch,  we  must  accept  the  conclusion  of  Bassireund^  that 
they  both  derived  their  variants  from  a  complete  Targum  Jeru* 
shaimu  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  following  grounds; 
(i)  Various  Jewish  works  dating  from  the  nth  to  the  14th  century 
contain  a  lan^e  number  of  quotations  under  the  heading  ''it, 
i.e.  Targum  Jerusholmi.  Of  tnese  rather  less  than  a  <}uarter  are 
found  in  the  Fragmentary  Targum,  the  remainder  being  mostly 
taken  from  passages  for  which  no  translation  of  that  Targum 
exists.  This  completer  work,  however,  cannot  be  identified  with 
the  pseudo- Jonathan,  for  more  than  half  of  these  quotations  are 
missuig  from  the  latter;  and  further,  in  passages  for  which  we 
possess  both  the  Targums,  the  text  of  the  Fragmentary  Targum 
agrees  much  more  closely  with  the  quotations:  the  linguistic  evi- 
dence  also  shows  that  the  Fragmentary  Targum  is  a  more  faithful 
representative  of  the  original  source ;  (2;  the  pseudo-Jonathan 
displays  a  curious  inconsistency  in  its  rendering  of  particular  words 
ana  phrases,  at  one  time  following  Onkelos,  at  another  a  different 
source.  That  this  latter  source  is  the  Targum  Jerusholmi  is  provedf 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  by  a  comparison  with  the  Fragmentary 
Taigum;  (3)  quotations  from  Scripture  preserved  in  the  Frag" 
mentary  Targum  point  to  a  completer  version  than  our  present 
Fragmentary  Tar^m.  But  though  the  existence  of  an  oldet 
Targum  Jerusholmi  cannot  be  denied,  it  is  clear  that  the  form  in 
which  it  was  utilized  by  the  two  Palestinian  Targums  cannot  be 
of  an  early  date,  for  many  of  the  latest  elements  in  tiie  Fragmentary 
and  pseudo-Jonathan  Targums  were  undoubtedly  deriv^  from 
their  common  source.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  a  written  Pales- 
tinian Targum  at  an  early  date  is  expressly  excluded  by  the 
evidence  at  our  disposal.  In  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  a.d. 
R.  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  forbade  the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
in  any  language  but  (>reek;*  and  this  command  was  upheld  by 
R.  Johanan  in  the  3rd  century.  Even  in  the  tiine  of  the  later 
Amoraim  there  is  no  mention  of  a  written  Palestinian  Targum, 
though  the  official  Babylonian  Targum  is  repeatedly  referred  to  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  in  the  Midrashim,  and  at  times  also  by 
Palestinian  Amosaim.  These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  dis- 
prove the  theory  of  Geiger,  •  which  has  for  so  long  been  accepted 
in  one  form  or  another,  that  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  w^as  merely  a 
reproduction  of  the  old  Targum  Jerusholmi  revised  in  accordance 
with  the  "new  Halakha"  introduced  by  R.  Aqiba.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  to  hold  that  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  was  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  Targum  tradition  that  existed  among;  the  Jews  down 
to  the  7th  century  a.d.,  the  period  to  which  the  internal  evidence 
compels  us  to  assign  the  Targum  Jerusholmi  as  used  by  the  Frag- 
mentary Targum  and  the  pseudo-Jonathan.  We  must  rather 
assume  that  a  tolerably  fixed  Targum  tradition  existed  in  Palestine 
from  quite  early  times.  The  language  employed  in  the  Targum 
of  Onkelos  is,  admittedly,  Palestinian  or  Judaean,  and  smce 
language  and  thought  are  ever  closely^  allied,  w^e  may  conjecture 
that  the  current  Judaean  exegesis,  which,  in  part  at  least,  must 
go  back  to  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  was  not  without  its  influence  on 
the  Babylonian  translation.  This  old  Targum  tradition,  however, 
never  received  official  recognition  in  Palestine,  and  was  unable, 
therefore,  to  hold  its  own  when  the  new  Babylonian  version  was 
introduced.  We  may  infer  that,  as  time  went  on,  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  the  older  renderings  made  itself  felt,  with  the  result  that 
these  were  collected  in  the  form  of  variants  and  appended  to  Onkelos. 
But  the  authority  enjoyed  by  the  latter  rendered  it  secure  against 
any  encroachments;  hence  any  later  expansions,  especially  those 
of  a  popular  Haggadic  character,  naturally  found  their  way  into 
the  less  stereotyped  Targum  Jerusholmi.  Unfortunately,  we  possess 
but  little  material  for  controlling  the  texts  either  of  the  Frag- 
mentary Targum  or  of  the  pseudo-Jonathan.  Of  the  latter  only 
one  manuscript  (Brit.  Museum  Add.  27031)  is  known  to  exist,  and 
this  has  been  utilized  by  Ginsburger  in  his  Pseudo- Jonathan  (Berlin, 


1903).  The  same  scholar  has  also  edited  the  Paris  manuscript  (i  10) 
of  the  Fragmentary  Targum  (Das  Fragmententhareum,  Berlin, 
1899),  to  which  he  has  added  the  variants  from  Cod.  Vat.  440  and 
the  manuscripts  at  Nuremberg  and  Leipzig.  In  the  same  edition 
are  collected  the  various  fragments  ot  the  Targum  Jerusholmi, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  early  editions  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
in  part  also  in  various  manuscripts. 

II." Targums  on  the  Prophets 

The  official  Targum  on  the  Prophets  is  stated  by  the  Babylonian 
Talmud^  to  have  been  " said "  by  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  the  disciple 
of  Hillel,  and  is  usually  known,  therefore,  as  the  Taz£,um  Jonathan. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Talmud,  however,  the  quotations  from  this 
Targum  are  given  under  the  name  of  Joseph  bar  Chijah,  head  of 

^M.G.W.J.y\.     '  ''Meg.  1.11. 

•  Urschrift  (1857),  pp.  162  flf.,  451  ff.;  NachgeUtssene  Schriften,  iv. 
p.  98  f . ;  Judische  Zeitschrift  (1871),  ix.  p.  85  f. 
^Meg.  3a. 
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the  flchool  at  Pumbadita  in  the  4th  centui^  a.d.  Both  in  language 
— ^though  naturally  there  is  some  variation  of  vocabulary — and 
style  it  closely  resembles  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  and  appears  to 
have  been  modelled  on  that  translation:  in  certain  passages, 
indeed,  it  appears  to  have  made  use  of  it.^  Probably,  like  Onkelos, 
it  did  not  assume  its  final  form  in  Babylon  before  the  5th  century  a.d. 
It  naturally  follows  from  the  character  of  the  original  that  the 
rendering  of  this  Targum  is  less  literal  than  that  of  Onkelos,  espe- 
cially in  the  prophetic  books,  but,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for 
the  difficulty  of  the  Hebrew,  it  may  be  described  on  the  whole  as  a 
faithful  reproduction  of  the  original  text.  Its  peculiarities  of 
rendering  are  due  to  the  same  principles  which  were  noted  as 
underlying  the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch.  Anthropomorphisms, 
as  a  rule,  are  avoided  by  means  of  the  same  expedients  as  those 
employed  by  Onkelos,  expressions  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
God,  or  of  the  heroes  of  the  nation,  are  softened  down,  while 
figurative  language  is  either  boldly  transposed,  or  its  character 
clearly  shown  by  the  introduction  of  the  particle  "  as  "  or  *'  like." 
There  is,  further,  a  tendency  to  narrow  down  the  scope  of  the 
prophetic  utterances,  and  to  limit  their  application  to  Israel  and  its 
immediate  enemies.  Lastly,  in  the  obscurer  passages  the  Haggadic 
method  of  interpretation  is  employed  to  its  fullest  extent,  while 
the  translation  throughout  shows  a  marked  tendency  to  explanatory 
additions. 

Of  a  Targum  Jerushalmi  to  the  Prophets  but  little  is  known, 
though  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that  such  a  Tareum  existed,  if  only 
in  oral  form.  Traces  of  this  version  have  been  discovered  by 
Bacher*  in  the  variants  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  Cod^ 
Reuchlinianus,  and  printed  by  Lagarde  in  his  edition  of  Propheiae 
Chaldaice  (1872).  These  fragments,  which  have  been  preserved 
under  the  headings  tm* ,  ''nv,  '^r  'm,  exhibit  certain  features  in 
common  with  the  Jerusalem  Targums  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  are 
demonstrably  of  post-Talmudic  date.  According  to  Kohut's  list  of 
Targum  quotations  in  ^Ar^k^  a  Jerusalem  Targum  existed  also  for 
the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes 
and  Esther,  but  this  list  is  scarcely  reliable,  and,  as  Dalman  has 
pointed  out,*  the  quotations  in  *Aruk  to  Kinp,  Ezekiel,  Proverbs 
and  Lamentations  are  the  only  ones  that  point  with  certainty  to 
the  existence  of  a  Targum  Jerushalmi, 

III.  Targums  to  the  Hagiographa 

These  Targums  possess  but  little  interest  for  the  student  of 
Jewish  literature  as  they  are  almost  entirely  the  work  of  indi- 
viduals, made  in  imitation  of  the  older  Targums.  Despite  the 
reference  to  a  Targum  of  Job  in  the  1st  century  (see  above),  all  the 
extant  Targums  to  the  Hagiographa  are  later  in  date  than  the 
Targums  to  the  Law  and  the  Propnets. 

(i)  Targums  to  the  Psalms  and  Job. — ^These  Targums  present 
certain  features  in  common  and  may  therefore  be  treated  under 
the  same  heading.  Like  all  the  later  Targums  they  exhibit  a  large 
amount  of  explanatory  addition,  chiefly  Haggadic  in  character. 
At  the  same  time  the  translation  of  the  original  is  not  neglected; 
and,  when  separated  from  the  later  accretions,  this  is  found  to  follow 
the  Hebrew  tolerably  closely.  Peculiar  to  these  Targums  are  the 
double  translations,  which  tney  give  to  many  verses,  one  of  which 
is  usually  Haggadic  in  character,  while  the  other  is  more  literal. 
Bacher  *  would  assign  these  Targums  to  the  4th  or  5th  century, 
but,  as  Dalman  has  pointed  out,^  they  exhibit  linguistic  features 
in  common  with  the  Jerusalem  Targums  to  the  Pentateuch.  They 
cannot  be  earlier  than  the  7th  century  A.D.,  and  possibly  are  of  a 
considerably  later  date. 

(2)  The  Targum  to  the  Proverbs  stands  apart  owing  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written.  The  influence  of 
the  Peshitta  version  is  so  clearly  marked,'  that  Dalman  (/.c.)  de- 
scribes it  as  a  Jewish  revision  of  that  version.  But  setting  aside 
the  Syriasms  due  to  the  use  of  the  Peshitta,  the  Targum  shows 
affinity  to  the  Targums  to  the  Psalms  and  Tob.  The  translation 
is  literal  and  almost  entirely  free  from  Hag^dic  additions.^ 

(3)  The  Targums  to  the  Megilloth, — The  chief  characteristic  of  these 
Targums  is  their  exaggerated  use  of  paraphrase.  They  mark  the 
final  stage  in  the  development  of  Haggadic  interpretation,  in  which 
the  translation  of  the  text  has  practically  disappeared  in  a  mass  of 
fantastic  and  irrelevant  matter.  The  Targum  of  Esther  is  known 
to  us  in  three  recensions  (l)  that  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  almost 
a  literal  translation;  (2)  that  of  the  London  Polyglot,  which  gives 
practically  the  same  text  with  many  additions  of  a  Haggadic  char- 
acter; (3)  the  so-called  second  {sheni)  Targum,  a  much  larger  work, 
containing  a  collection  of  later  Midrashim  to  this  book.    According 


^  Berliner,  Targum  Onkelos,  ii.  p.  124  f. 

*  ZJl>.M.G,  xxviii.  and  xxix.  •  Gramm.  p.  29. 

*  Judische  Monatschrift,  xx.  208  f.,  xxi.  408  f.,  462  f. 

•  Gramm,  p.  34. 

•  Dathe,  I)e  ratione  consensus  versionis  chaldaicae  et  syriacae^ 
froverbiorum  Salomonis,  ed.  RosenmGller,  18 14;  cf.  M^ybaum  and 
r^6ldeke  in  Merx  Archiv.,  1871,  and  Baumgartner,  &ude  critique 
sur  Vital  du  texte  du  livre  des  Proverbs,  1890. 

'  Cf.  Pinkuss,  Die  syrische  Uebersetzung  der  Prouerbien,  Z.A.T.W., 
1894. 


to  Zunz  •  this  "  second  "  Targum  is  Quoted  by  Rashi  (to  Deut.  iii.  4) 
as  a  Jerusalem  Targum,  and  also  (i  Kings  x.  19)  as  the  "  Hagg;ada  " 
of  the  Megilloth  Esther,  The  Targum  to  Canticles  is  of  a  similar 
character  to  that  of  the  "  second  "  Esther.  Dalman  assies  these 
Targums  to  a  date  half-way  between  the  Babylonian  Targums 
(OnKelos  and  that  to  the  Prophets)  and  the  Jerusalem  Targums 
to  the  Pentateuch  and  those  to  the  greater  Hagiographa.  The 
British  Museum  possesses  three  important  Yemen  manuscripts  for 
the  five  Megilloth  and  the  "  second  "  Esther  Targum  in  MbS.  Or. 
1302,  1476,  and  2375. 

(4)  The  Targum  to  the  Chronicles  was  first  edited  from  an  Erfurt 
manuscript  by  M.  F.  Beck,  1 680-1 683.  A  more  complete  and 
accurate  edition  from  a  Cambridge  manuscript  was  edited  by 
D.  Wilkins  in  171 5.  In  the  translation,  which  at  times  is  fairly 
literal,  use  appears  to  have  been  made  of  the  Jerusalem  Targums 
to  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  Tai^ms  to  the  books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings.  The  text  represented  by  the  Erfurt  manuscript  is 
assigned  to  the  8th,  that  of  the  Cambridge  manuscript  to  the 
9th  century  a.d.» 

No  Targums  have  so  far  been  discovered  to  I>aniel  and  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  (J.  F.  St.) 

TARIFA,  a  seaport  of  Sp>ain,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  at  the 
extreme  south  point  of  the  Peninsula,  21  m.  by  rail  W.S.W.  of 
Gibraltar.  Pop.  (1900)  11,723.  The  town  is  nearly  quad- 
rangular, with  narrow,  crooked  streets,  and  is  still  surrounded 
by  its  old  Moorish  walls.  On  its  east  side,  just  within  these, 
stands  the  citadel.  The  rocky  island  in  front  of  the  town, 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway,  is  strongly  fortified; 
on  the  south  side  there  is  a  modem  lighthouse.  Anchovy  and 
tunny  fishing  is  carried  on,  and  there  is  some  coasting  trade, 
chiefly  in  live  stock,  salt  fish  and  fruit.  The  manufactures 
(leather  and  earthenware)  are  unimportant.  The  oranges  of 
Tarifa  are  famed  for  their  sweetness. 

Tarifa  is  the  Julia  Joza  of  Strabo,  between  Gades  and  Belon. 
According  to  that  writer,  it  was  colonized  by  Romans  and  the 
removed  inhabitants  of  Zelis  in  Mauretania  Tingitana.  The 
Julia  Transducta  or  Traducta  of  coins  and  of  Ptolemy  appears 
to  be  the  same  place.  Its  present  name,  dating  from  early 
in  the  8th  century,  is  derived  from  Tarif,  whom  'Xditiq  sent  to 
Spain  in  command  of  the  advance-guard  of  the  Moorish  invaders 
(see  Caliphate  and  Spain:  History).  In  1292  Tarifa  was  taken 
by  Sancho  IV.  of  Castile  from  the  Moors,  who  made  several 
subsequent  attempts  to  recapture  it.  In  the  defence  of  Tarifa 
Alphonso  XI.  gained  the  battle  of  Salado,  a  short  distance  to 
the  westward,  in  1340.  In  18 12  a  French  force  of  10,000  men 
under  Generals  Victor  and  Laval  vainly  endeavoured  to  capture 
Tarifa,  which  was  garrisoned  by  2500  troops  (mostly  British) 
under  General  Gough. 

TARIFF  (adapted  in  English  from  the  French;  the  word 
comes  through  the  Spanish  tarifa,  a  list  or  schedule  of  prices, 
from  the  Arabic,  ta^rifa,  information,  an  inventory,  'ar/,  know- 
ledge), a  table  or  list  of  articles  on  which  import  or  export  duties 
are  levied,  with  the  amount  of  the  duty  specified,  hence  often 
used  as  a  collective  term  for  the  duties  imposed,  or  for  the  law  or 
code  of  regulations  imposing  such  duties  or  varying  the  scale  of 
charges.  The  word  is  also  used  quite  widely  of  any  schedule  of 
prices  or  charges,  and,  particularly  in  America,  of  the  freight  or 
other  charges  of  a  railway  or  steamship  line. 

Resort  is  made  to  tariffs, or  duties  on  imports,  partly  to  secure 
revenue,  partly  to  affect  the  course  of  industry  within  a  country. 
Strictly  speaking,  these  two  objects  are  inconsistent  with  each 
other;  since  a  customs  duty,  in  so  far  as  it  causes  a  domestic  in- 
dustry rather  than  a  foreign  to  supply  the  market,  ceases  to  be 
a  source  of  revenue.  But  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  duty  causes  only  a  partial  displacement  of  the  foreign 
supply,  and  hence  brings  some  revenue  from  that  which  remains. 
This  circumstance  strengthens  the  hold  of  the  protective  system, 
especially  in  coimtries  where  customs  duties  are  an  important 
source  of  revenue,  the  combination  of  fiscal  convenience  and  of 
protection  to  home  industry  being  a  highly  attractive  one. 
Where  tariff  duties  are  imposed  solely  for  revenue,  an  equivalent 
excise  tax  is  imposed  within  the  country,  so  as  to  put  the 
domestic  producer   precisely   on   the  footing  of   his    foreign 

»G.  Kp.83. 

•  Roaenbcrg  and  Kohler  in  Geiger's  Judische  Zeitschrift,  1870. 
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competitor;  and  tariffs  so  maintained  are  in  complete  con- 
formity with  the  principle  of  free  trade. 

Great  Britain. — ^Between  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  of 
181 5  and  the  year  i860,  the  tariff  system  of  Great  Britain  was 
changed  from  elaborate  protection  to  practically  complete  free 
trade.  An;  attempt  had  indeed  been  made  in  1786  to  modify 
the  rigidly  protective  legislation  of  the  i8th  century.  In  that 
year  Pitt  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  France,  providing 
for  large  reductions  of  duties  in  both  countries.  But  the  treaty 
was  swept  away  with  the  outbreak  of  the  wars  with  France,  and 
accordingly  the  old.S3rstem  was  still  in  force  in  181 5.  The  first 
important  step,  and  in  some  respects  the  decisive  step,  towards 
modifying  it  was  taken  in  1824,  under  the  policy  of  Huskisson. 
In  that  year,  and  again  in  1825,  great  reductions  were  made  in 
the  duties  on  raw  materials,  especially  on  wool,  raw  silk,  flax 
and  iron,  while  considerable  reductions  were  also  made  in  the 
duties  on  manufactured  goods.  The  most  sharply  contested  of 
the  changes  was  in  regard  to  silks,  which  had  been  completely 
prohibited,  and  were  now  admitted  at  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.  A 
considerable  breach  was  thus  made  in  the  protective  system; 
and  some  further  changes  in  the  same  direction  were  made  in 
the  next  decade,  especially  under  Lord  Althorp  in  1833.  But 
in  the  decade  from  1830  to  1840  the  Com  Laws  were  the  chief 
subject  of  contention.  The  great  increase  in  population  since 
the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  had  made  England  a  corn- 
importing  country,  especially  with  the  rapid  growth  of  manu- 
factures in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century.  The  first  syste- 
matic Com  Laws  imposing  duties  on  grain  had  been  passed  in 
1773.  From  1861  onwards  a  series  of  measures  were  passed,  all 
designed  to  maintain  the  high  price  of  grain*  The  Act  of  1816 
prohibited  the  importation  of  wheat  when  the  price  was  less 
than  80s.  a  quarter  (»$2.5o  a  bushel).  In •1822  the  prohibitive 
point  was  lowered  to  70s.  In  1828  the  sliding  scale  was  intro- 
duced, under  which  the  duty  went  up  and  down  as  the  price  of 
grain  went  down  and  up;  and  it  was  against  this  form  of  the 
Corn  Law  that  the  great  agitation  led  by  Cobden  and  Bright  was 
directed  after  1830.  For  a  long  time  the  anti-Com  Law  agitation 
seemed  to  have  no  effect,  although  conducted  with  extraordi- 
nary skill  and  enthusiasm.  In  1842,  however.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
made  the  first  important  concession,  by  modifying  the  sliding 
scale,  his  opponent,  Lord  John  Russell,  having  proposed  in  the 
previous  year,  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  a  quarter.  In  view  of  the  bad 
harvest  of  1845-46,  and  the  famine  in  Ireland  in  1846,  Peel  sur- 
Con  rendered,   and  proposed  in   1846  the  admission  of 

Laws  re-  grain  with  only  a  fixed  duty  of  is.  a  quarter  as  a 
registration  fee.  This  change  was  carried,  but  Peel, 
being  able  to  canv  only  a  fraction  of  his  party  with 
him,  was  compelled  shortly  afterwards  to  resign.  The  Com 
Laws  had  great  political  strength,  serving  as  they  did  the 
interests  of  the  landowners,  whose  hold  on  parliament  was  still 
very  strong;  but  the  general  economic  situation  in  Great 
Britain,  from  the  rapid  growth  of  the  manufacturing  population 
and  the  imperative  need  of  more  food,  made  the  abolition  inevi- 
table. After  having  been  maintained  till  the  middle  of  the 
century,  apparently  with  irresistible  support,  they  suddenly 
collapsed  under  the  strain  of  a  season  of  exceptionally  short 
crops.  Both  their  continued  maintenance  and  their  final  sudden 
abolition  are  in  some  respects  divergent  from  the  gmeral  course 
of  British  tariff  history. 

The  remodelling  of  the  tariff  system  in  the  direction  of  free 
trade  went  on,  little  retarded  by  the  maintenance  of  the  Com 
Laws  and  not  much  accelerated  by  their  abolition.  In  1S42 
great  reductions  of  duty  were^  made  on  a  large  number  of 
articles;  in  1846  still  further  reductions  of  duty  were  made; 
another  series  of  changes  came  in  1853;  and  finally,  in  i860, 
Oemni  ^^  ^^  remnant  of  protective  duties  disappeared. 
chaagem  The  four  acts  of  1842,  1846,  1853,  i860 — the  first  two 
'•  under  Peel's  leadership,  the  second  two  under  Glad- 

1841-60*  Stone's  '  guidance — thus  carried  out  gradually  the 
policy  of  free  trade  in  regard  to  other  articles  than  grain. 
The  first  of  them,  in  1842,  was  signalized  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Income  Tax  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue  to  replace 
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that  lost  by  the  diminished  import  duties.  The  last  of  them, 
in  i860,  was  largely  influenced  by  the  great  commercial  treaty 
with  France.  In  that  treaty  the  concessions  made  to  France 
were  the  reduction  by  Great  Britain  of  duties  on  wines  and 
spirits,  and  the  admission,  free  of  duty,  of  some  important 
French  products,  notably  silk  manufactures,  gloves,  and  other 
products  in  which  the  French  had  superiority.  Great  Britain, 
instead  of  limiting  the  concessions  to  France,  in  i860  made  them 
applicable  to  all  the  worid.  The  silk  manufacture,  as  to  which 
the  first  great  changes  had  been  made  in  1824,  and  on  whose 
products  the  duties  had  been  kept  higher  in  previous  acts  than 
on  other  manufactures,  was  thus  compelled,  notwithstanding 
violent  opposition,  to  face  unfettered  foreign  competition. 

Two  general  features  should  be  noted  in  regard  to  the  tariff 
history  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  reduc- 
tions of  duty  on  manufactured  articles  were  of  little  practical 
significance.  The  great  mass  of  manufactured  commodities 
were  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  more  cheaply  than  in 
foreign  countries,  and  would  not  have  been  imported,  with  duty 
or  without,  except  in  sporadic  amounts  for  some  special  qualities. 
The  changes  hence  involved  little  real  readjustment  of  industry. 
There  is  thus  some  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  policy  of 
free  trade  was  not  adopted  by  the  United  Kingdom  until  its 
industries  had  reached  the  stage  of  being  independent  of  pro- 
tection. But  this  does  not  hold  good  of  some  manufactures; 
especially  not  of  the  silk  industry,  and  some  parts  of  the  woollen 
and  linen  trades.  Still  less  does  it  hold  good  of  raw  materials, 
many  of  which  had  been  really  affected  by  the  duties,  and  were 
largely  imported  after  their  abolition.  Such  was  the  case  not 
only  with  some  metals,  such  as  lead,  zinc,  copper,  but  still  more 
strildngly  with  textile  materials  such  as  wool,  flax,  and  the  like, 
and  most  of  all  with  agricultural  products  such  as  grain,  meat 
and  meat  products,  timber.  In  regard  to  all  these,  the  abolition 
of  protection  meant  a  real  sacrifice  to  domestic  industries.  The 
second  feature  to  be  noted  is  the  simplification  which  resulted 
in  the  administrative  features  of  the  English  tariff.  A  great 
number  of  articles  had  been  enumerated  in  the  earlier  tariff  acts, 
each  of  which  was  imported  in  very  small  quantity  and  yielded 
an  insignificant  revenue.  The  nature  of  the  dianges  made 
between  1842  and  i860  is  indicated  by  the  following  tabular 
statement: — 


Duties  reduced. 

Duties  abolished. 

1842-46       .     . 
1846 .... 

\^:  :  : 

503 
112 

390 

54 

123 

371 

After  i860  only  forty-eight  articles  remained  subject  to  duty, 
a  number  which  has  been  still  further  reduced,  the  most  notable 
change  having  been  free  admission  of  sugar  in  1872.  Since  that 
date  the  English  customs  tariff  has  been  simplicity  itself.  A 
very  few  articles  (spirits,  beer,  wine,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa) 
yield  practically  all  of  the  customs  revenue,  and,  so  far  as  these 
articles  are  produced  witlnn  the  country,  they  are  subject  to  an 
exdse  duty,  an  internal  tax  precisely  equal  to  the  import  duty. 
In  1 901,  to  aid  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  South  African  war, 
a  moderate  revenue  duty  was  again  imposed  on  sugar;  and  in 
1902  the  shilling  duty  on  com  and  flour  (abolished  in  1869)  was 
restored,  but  again  taken  off  in  1903.  In  this  year  began  the 
"  Tariff  Reform  "  movement  initiated  by  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain 
(^.v.),  but  Free  Trade  retained  a  strong  hold  on  the  British 
electorate,  and  the  return  of  the  overwhelming  Radical  majority 
to  parliament  in  1906  involved  its  retention  under  the  fiscal 
policy  of  that  party.  In  January  1910  the  Liberal  government 
was  again  returned  to  power;  but  the  Unionist  party  was  now 
committed  to  Tariff  Reform,  which  had  made  great  strides  in 
obtaining  popular  support. 

Prance, — The  tariff  history  of  France  in  the  19th  century 
divides  itself  into  three  periods:  one  of  complete  prohibition^ 
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lasting  till  i860;  second,  of  liberal  legislation^  from  x86o  to 
i83i ;  third,  of  reversion  to  protection  after  1881. 

(i)  During  the  first  period  the  prohibitive  legislation  of  the 
i8th  century  was  retained,  largely  in  consequence  of  the  Napo- 
leonic wars.  The  commercial  treaty  of  1786  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  has  already  been  referred  to  as  making  a 
breach  in  the  restrictive  S3rstem  of  the  i8th  century;  and  in  the 
early  years  of  the  French  Revolution  a  similar  wave  of  liberal 
policy  is  to  be  seen.  But  the  great  wars  led  to  the  complete 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  manufactures,  reaching  its 
climax  in  Napoleon's  Continental  system.  The  system  of  pro- 
hibition thus  instituted,  while  aimed  at  Great  Britain,  was  made 
general  in  its  terms.  Hence  the  imp>ortation  into  France  of 
virtually  all  manufactured  articles  from  foreign  countries  was 
completely  interdicted;  and  such  was  the  legislation  in  force 
when  peace  came  in  181 5.  This  system  doubtless  was  not  ex- 
pected to  last  after  the  wars  had  ceased,  but,  as  it  happened,  it 
did  last  until  i860.  Successive  governments  in  France  made 
endeavours  to  break  with  the  prohibitive  system,  but  naturally 
met  with  strong  opposition  from  the  manufacturing  interests, 
not  prepared  to  meet  the  competition  of  Great  Britain,  whose 
industries  had  made,  and  were  continually  making,  rapid  strides. 
The  political  position  of  the  governments  of  the  Restoration  and 
of  Louis  Philippe  was  such  that  they  were  imwilling  to  forfeit 
support  by  pushing  measures  in  which,  after  all,  they  were  not 
themselves  deeply  interested. 

(2)  It  was  not  until  Napoleon  III.  believed  it  to  be  to  his 
political  advantage  to  strengthen  friendly  relations  with  Great 

Britain  by  the  moderation  of  the  import  duties 
QftSoi      ^*^  ^^  change  was  finally  made;  while  the  despotic 

character  of  his  government  enabled  him,  when  once 
the  new  policy  was  entered  on,  to  bring  about  a  radical  change. 
After  some  secret  negotiations,  in  which  the  English  Com  Law 
agitator,  Cobden,  and  the  French  economist,  Cherbuliez,  took 
an  active  part,  Napoleon  was  persuaded  to  enter  on  the  famous 
commercial  treaty  of  i860,  and  virtually  to  force  its  acceptance 
by  the  French  legislature.  In  the  treaty  as  finally  framed  duties 
on  most  manufactured  commodities  were  reduced  to  a  range  of 
10  or  15  per  cent.,  some  iron  manufactures,  however,  being  left 
at  slightly  higher  rates.  Before  the  treaty,  all  woollen  and 
cotton  manufactures,  all  manufactures  of  leather,  of  hardware, 
pottery,  all  glass  ware,  had  been  prohibited,  while  raw  materials 
and  such  manufactures  as  were  not  prohibited  had  been  sub- 
jected to  heavy  duties.  The  treaty  thus  made  a  radical  change, 
revolutionizing  the  tariff  system  of  France.  It  did  so  with  rela- 
tion not  only  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but,  in  its  after  effects,  to 
the  world  at  large.  The  French  government  at  once  set  to  work 
to  enter  into  similar  arrangements  with  other  countries,  and 
treaties  were  successively  concluded  in  1860-66  with  Belgium, 
with  the  Zollverein  (Germany),  Italy,  Switzerland,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Holland,  Spain,  Austria.  All  these  countries  made 
reductions  of  duty  on  French  products,  while  France  admitted 
other  products  at  the  rates  of  the  British  treaty  tariff.  Thus  a 
network  of  treaties  was  spread  over  Europe,  leading  to  much 
great  f reed(»n  of  trade  and  opening  an  era  of  freer  international 
exchange. 

(3)  This  more  liberal  policy,  however,  probably  never  had 
deep  root  in  French  public  opinion.    It  received  a  check  from 

the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71.  The  treaty  of 
UpBcOom  Frankfort  in  187 1  contained,  in  place  of  the  previous 
/^!  detailed  commercial  treaty  with  Germany,  the  simple 

"  most  favoured  nation  "  proviso.  The  guarantee 
which  each  country  thus  gave  to  the  other  of  treatment  as 
favourable  as  that  given  elsewhere  became  irks(»ne  to  France, 
sore  after  her  defeat  in  the  war.  More  important,  however,  in 
undermining  the  liberal  system,  was  the  change  in  agricultural 
conditions  which  began  to  set  in  in  the  decade  of  1878^8. 
Then  the  great  improvements  in  tnm^portation  caused  compe- 
tition in  agricultural  products  to  be  felt,  especially  from  the 
United  States.  Agricultural  prices  declined;  agricultural  de- 
pression set  in.  The  agricultural  interest  in  France,  hitherto 
indifferent   about   duties,   now  began   to  demand  protection 


against  competition  from  beyond  the  sea.  To  this  factor  was 
added  the  revival  of  national  feeling  and  prejucfice,  with  grow- 
ing pohtical  complications  and  jealousies.  Hence,  by  gradual 
steps,  the  customs  pohcy  of  France  has  become  more  and  more 
strongly  restrictive.  The  first  important  step  was  taken  in 
1 88 1,  when  a  new  general  tariff  was  established,  in  which  specific 
duties  replaced  the  ad  valorem  duties  chiefly  applied  in  the  treaty 
tariffs  of  1860-66.  The  new  rates  were  supposed  to  be  no  more 
than  equivalent  to  those  replaced  by  them,  but  in  fact  were  in 
some  cases  higher.  New  treaty  tariff,  less  liberal  than  the 
earlier  ones,  were  concluded  with  Belgium,  Switzerland  and 
Spain;  while  with  other  countries  (e,g.  Great  Britain)  a  ''  most 
favoured  nation  "  arrangement  was  substituted  for  the  previous 
treaty  r6gime.  These  new  treaty  arrangements  expired  in 
1892:  even  before  that  date,  duties  had  been  raised  on  grain 
and  meats;  and  finally,  in  1892,  a  new  and  more 
highly  protective  general  tariff  was  established  on  2jrM». 
the  recommendation  of  M.  Meline,  with  high  duties  on 
agricultural  products  and  raw  materials  as  well  as  on  manu- 
factures,  and  with  provisions  for  limited  domestic  bounties  on 
silk,  hemp  and  flax.  Nevertheless,  some  provision  was  made 
for  negotiations  with  foreign  countries  by  establishing  a  mini- 
mum tariff,  with  rates  lower  than  those  of  the  general  or 
maximum  tariff,  the  rates  of  this  minimum  tariff  being  appli- 
cable to  countries  which  might  make  concessions  to  France. 
As  a  rule  the  minimum  tariff  has  been  applied,  after  negotia- 
tion, and  thus  is  the  tariff  in  practical  effect;  yet  its  rates  axe 
still  high,  and,  most  significant  of  all,  agricultural  prodticts  are 
granted  no  reductions  whatever  as  compared  with  the  maxi- 
mum tariff,  there  being  heavy  and  unrelaxed  duties  upon  grain, 
animals,  meats  and  the  like. 

Germany. — The  tariff  history  of  Germany,  up  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  German  Empire,  is  the  history  of  the  Zollverein 
or  German  customs  union;  and  this  in  turn  is  closely 
connected  with  the  tariff  history  of  Prussia.  In  1818  TbeZ^H' 
Prussia  adopted  a  tariff  with  much  reduced  duties,  ]^  ' 
under  the  influence  of  the  Liberal  statesmen  then 
still  powerful  in  the  Prussian  government.  The  excitement 
and  opposition  in  Germany  to  the  Prussian  tariff  led  to  customs 
legislation  by  the  other  German  states,  some  smaller  states 
joining  Prussia,  while  the  southern  states  endeavoured  to  form 
independent  customs  imions.  Finally,  by  gradual  steps  be- 
tween 1831  and  1834,  the  complete  Zollverein  was  formed, 
notwithstanding  popular  opposition.  All  the  German  states 
formed  a  customs  union,  with  free  trade  between  them,  except 
so  far  as  differing  internal  taxes  in  the  several  states  made  some 
modifications  necessary.  The  customs  revenue  was  divided 
among  the  several  states  in  propft>rtion  to  population.  The 
tariff  of  the  Zollverein  was,  in  essentials,  the  Prussian  tariff  of 
1818,  and  was  moderate  as  compared  with  most  of  the  separate 
tariffs  previoudy  existing.  Within  the  Zollverein,  after  1834, 
there  was  an  almost  unceasing  struggle  between  the  Protec- 
tionist and  Free  Trade  parties,  Prussia  supporting  in  the  main 
a  Liberal  policy,  while  the  South  German  states  supported  a 
Protectionist  poh'cy.  The  trend  of  the  tariff  policy  of  the 
Zollverein  for  some  time  after  1834  was  towards  protection; 
partly  because  the  specific  duties  of  18 18  became  proportionately 
heavier  as  manufactured  commodities  fell  in  price,  partly  be- 
cause some  actual  changes  in  rates  were  made  in  response  to 
the  demands  of  the  Protectionist  states;  In  1853  a  treaty 
between  the  Zollverein  and  Austria  brought  about  reciprocal 
reductions  of  duty  between  these  two  parties.  After  i860  a 
change  towards  a  more  liberal  policy  was  brought  about  by 
the  efforts  of  Prussia,  which  concluded  independently  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France,  forcing  on  the  other  members  of  the 
Zollverein  the  alternative  of  either  parting  company  p^^^^^, 
with  Prussia  or  of  joining  her  in  her  relations  with  tMWitiy 
France.  The  second  alternative  was  accepted,  largely  aad  km 
because  Austria  did  not  vigorously  support  the  South  ^2|* 
German  states,  and  in  1865  the  Zollverein  as  a  whole  • 
concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  France,  bringing  about  im- 
portant reductions  of  duty.    The  r^me  of  comparatively  fn^e 
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trade  thus  established  lasted  for  about  fifteen  years.  After  the 
foundation  of  the  German  Empire,  the  duties  of  the  Zollverein 
became  those  of  Germany,  and  for  a  time  the  liberal  regime 
was  maintained  and  extended,  with  respect  to  the  tariff  as  with 
respect  to  other  matters.  But  in  Germany,  as  in  France,  a 
combination  of  political  and  of  economic  forces  led  before  long 
to  a  reaction  towards  protection.  Bismarck  broke  with  the 
National  Liberals,  who  were  the  champions  of  free  trade;  at 
the  same  time  the  agricultural  depression  set  in,  and  the  agri- 
cultural interest  demanded  protection  against  American  and 
other  foreign  competition.  The  manufacturers,  especially  of 
iron,  also  manoeuvred  for  protection.  The  reaction  came  in 
1879,  when  duties  were  increased  on  manufactured  articles  as 
giniec^  well  as  on  agricultural  articles.  Other  advances  of 
Hoanta'  duty  were  made  in  later  years,  especially  on  grain; 
*J^**  and  thus  the  policy  of  Germany  has  become  dis- 
tinctly Protectionist,  though  not  to  the  same  degree 
as  in  France.  In  1892,  however,  the  precise  year  in  which 
France  gave  up  her  S3^tem  of  commercial  treaties,  some  modera- 
tion was  brought  about  in  Germany's  protective  system  by 
commercial  treaties  with  Austria,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  shortly  afterwards  with  Russia.  These  treaties  provided 
for  reductions  of  duties  in  all  directions,  the  most  important 
conces^ons  being  on  certain  agricultural  products.  Thus  the 
duty  on  wheat,  which  had  been  gradually  raised  as  high  as 
5  marks  per  hundred  kilogrammes  (roughly  is.  $d.,  or  about 
30  c.  a  bushel)  was  reduced  to  3*50  marks  by  the  treaties.  The 
rates  of  these  treaties  were  extended  to  a  number  of  other 
countries  having  '^  most  favoured  nation "  relations  with 
Germany.  The  tariff  system  of  Germany,  however,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century,  remained  definitely  Protectionist. 
In  other  important  countiies  changes  in  policy  have  taken  i^ace 
similar  to  those  noted  in  Germany  and  in  France.  The  era  of 
moderated  tariffs,  which  began  with  the  ^reat  treaty  of  i860,  lasted 
for  about  twenty  years,  and  was  followed  in  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Switzerland  and  Spain  by  a  reversion  to  protection,  although 
usually  to  a  less  high  svstem  of  protection  than  had  prevailed 
before  i860.  The  Unitea  Kingdom  and  Holland  alone  held  con- 
sistently and  unfalteringly  to  the  principle  of  free  trade.  The 
factors  which  have  brought  about  this  reaction  have  been,  as  was 
already  noted,  partly  economic,  partly  political:  on  the  one  hand, 
the  pressure  of  competition  from  distant  countries  in  agricultural 
products,  a  consequence  chiefly  of  improved  transportation;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  revival  of  national  sentiment  ana  prejudice. 

The  United  StaUs,— The  tariff  history  of  the  United  States, 
like  that  of  European  countries,  divides  itself  into  two  great 
periods,  before  and  after  the  year  i860.  But  it  is  no  more  than 
an  accident  that  this  year  constitutes  the  dividing  line  in  both 
cases,  the  change  in  the  United  States  being  due  to  the  Civil 
War,  which  so  profoundly  influenced  the  fiscal,  eccMiomic  and 
political  history  of  the  country  in  all  directions.  The  period 
before  i860  may  again  be  divided  into  three  sub^periods,  the 
first  extending  from  1789  to  18x6,  the  second  from  1816  to 
about  184.6,  the  third  from  id4j6  to  i860. 

(i)  The  Tariff  Act  of  •1789  was  the  first  legislative  measure 
passed  by  the  United  States.  The  Protectionists  have  pointed 
to  it  as  showing  the  disposition  of  the  first  Congress  to 
adopt  at  once  a  policy  of  protection;  the  Free  Traders 
have  pointed  to  it  similarly  as  showing  a  predilection 
for  their  policy.  Each  had  some  ground  for  the  claim.  Ilie 
duties  of  the  act  of  1789  were  very  moderate,  and,  as  compared 
with  those  which  the  United  States  has  had  under  any  subse^ 
qtrent  legislation,  may  be  described  as  free  trade  duties.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  1789  was  protective.  .  It 
had  been  the  design  of  Madison,  and  of  other  firm  supporters 
of  the  new  constitution,  to  adopt  in  1789  a  very  simple  measure, 
designed  solely  to  secure  revenue.  But  the  pressure  from  the 
representatives  of  some  of  the  states,  notably  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts,  compelled  him  to  incorporate  in  the  Tariff 
Act  certain  specific  duties  borrowed  from  the  Tariff  Acts  then 
in  force  in  these  states,  which  had  a  distinctly  protective  aim. 
Thus  the  act  of  1789,  although  the  duties  levied  by  it  were 
moderate,  yet  had  a  protective  intent.  Such  in  the  main  re^ 
mained  the  situation  until  1816,  duties  being  indeed  raised  from. 
XXVI.  a 
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time  to  time  in  order  to  secure  more  revenue,  but  the  arrange^ 
ment  and  the  general  rate  of  the  duties  not  being  sensibly 
modified.  There  was  not  at  this  time  any  considerable  public 
feeling  on  the  subject  of  protection,  chiefly  because  during  most 
of  the  years  of  this  period  the  Eastern  states,  and  especially 
New  England,  where  manufactures  might  be  expected  to 
develop  first,  were  profitably  engaged  in_an  extensive  export 
and  carrying  trade. 

(2)  After  the  close  of  the  Wax  of  181 2,  however,  a  new  spirit 
and  a  new  policy  developed.  With  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  the  opportimities  for  American  commerce  be-  ist6-A6 
came  less,  while  at  the  same  time  the  expanding 
population  necessarily  led  to  diversified  interests  at  home.  A 
demand  arose  for  two  closely  connected  measures:  protection 
to  domestic  manufactures,  and  internal  improvements.  Pro- 
tection was  demanded  as  a  means  both  of  aiding  young 
industries  and  of  fostering  a  home  market  for  agricidtural  pro- 
ducts. The  chief  spokesman  of  the  new  movement  was  Henry 
Clay,  who  remained  throughout  his  life  the  constant  advocate 
of  this  so-called  '*  American  system."  Some  disposition  in 
this  direction  showed  itself  as  earl^  as  18 16,  when  tariff  duties 
were  raised.  Still  greater  changes  were  made  in  1824,  1828, 
and  1832.  In  1824  duties  were  considerably  raised;  and 
thereafter  the  New  England  states,  which  so  far  had  been 
lukewarm  in  supporting  the  movement,  joined  in  it  unreservedly. 
The  tariff  of  1828  was  affected  by  some  political  manipulation, 
which  caused  it  to  contain  objectionable  provisions,  and  to  be 
dubbed  '*  the  tariff  of  abominations."  But  the  so-called 
abominations  were  removed  in  1832,  when  the  protective 
system  was  deliberately  and  carefully  rearranged.  By  this 
time,  however,  the  opposition  to  it  in  the  South  had  reached  a 
pitch  so  intense  that  concessions  had  to  be  made.  As  a  planting 
and  slave-owning  region,  the  South  inevitably  had  no  manu- 
factures: it  felt  that  its  cotton  was  sure  to  find  a  foreign  market, 
and  would  gain  little  from  the  establishment  of  a  domestic 
cotton  manufacture  within  the  country;  and  it  judged,  rightly, 
that  the  protective  system  brought  it  only  burden  and  no 
benefit.  The  extent  of  the  burden  was  greatly  exaggerated  by 
the  leaders  of  the  South,  especially  in  the  heat  of  partisan  con- 
troversy; and  the  subject  was  closely  connected  with  the  con- 
troversy as  to  the  rights  of  the  states,  and  the  endeavour  of 
South  Carolina,  under  the  influence  of  Calhoun,  to  nullify  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1832.  The  nullification  movement  led  in  1833  to 
the  well-known  compromise,  by  which  the  rates  of  duty  as 
established  by  the  Act  of  1832  were  to  be  gradually  reduced, 
reaching  in  1842  a  general  level  of  20  per  cent.  The  compromise 
served  its  turn  in  allaying  political  bitterness  and  staving  off  a 
direct  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  South  Carolina. 
But  the  reductions  of  duty  made  under  it  were  never  effectively 
carried  out.  In  1842,  when  the  final  20  per  cent,  rate  was  to 
have  gone  into  effect,  the  Protectionists  again  had  control  of 
Congress,  and  after  a  brief  period  of  two  months,  during  which 
this  20  per  cent,  rate  was  in  force,  passed  the  Tariff  Act  of  1842, 
which  once  more  restored  the  protective  system  in  a  form  not 
much  less  extreme  than  that  of  1832. 

(3)  Four  years  later,  howeva:,  in  1846,  a  very  considerable 
change  was  secured  by  the  South,  and  a  new  era  was  entered 
on.  The  Democratic  party  now  was  in  control  of  u46-60. 
legislation,  and  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1846  estabHshed 

a  system  of  moderate  and  purely  ad  valorem  duties,  in  which  the 
protected  articles  were  subjected,  as  a  rule,  to  a  rate  of  30  per 
cent.,  in  some  cases  to  rates  of  25  and  20  per  cent.  Hie  system 
then  established  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  a  free  trade  system, 
but  was  in  reality  only  a  system  of  moderated  protection.  In 
1857  duties  were  still  further  reduced,  the  rate  on  most  pro- 
tected commodities  going  down  to  24  per  cent.,  and  remaining  at 
this  comparatively  low  level  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  second  great  period  in-  the  tariff  history  of  the  United 
States  opens  with  the  Civil  War.  It  is  true  that  the  first  steps 
towards  a  policy  of  higher  protection  were  taken  just  before 
the  war  began.  In  the  session  of  1860-61,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  outbreak  of  the  conflict,  the  Morrill  Tariff  Act  was 
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passed  by  the  Republican  party,  then  in  control  because  the 
defection  of  Southern  members  of  Congress  had  already  begun. 
It  substituted  specific  duties  for  the  ad  valorem  duties  of  1846 
and  1857,  and  made  some  other  changes  of  significance,  as  in 
the  higher  duties  upon  iron  and  steel.  Nevertheless,  the  ad< 
vances  then  made  were  of  little  importance  as  compared  with 
the  far-reaching  increases  of  duty  during  the  Civil  War.    These 

formed  part  of  the  general  resort  to  every  possible 
^Jj^***  fiscal  device.  The  great  struggle  compelled  every 
iM2-k#.      resource  to  be  strained  to  the  utmost:  the  issue  of 

long-time  bonds,  continual  borrowing  in  very  large 
amounts  on  short-time  inconvertible  paper  money,  an  elaborate 
and  all-pervading  sjrstem  of  internal  taxes,  and,  finally,  heavy 
import  duties.  The  internal  taxes  of  the  war  were  applied  not 
only  in  the  form  of  income  taxes,  stamp  taxes,  licence  and  gross 
receipts  taxes,  but  also  as  direct  excise  taxes  on  many  com- 
modities. The  import  duties  were  correspondingly  raised, 
partly  by  way  of  ofiE-set  to  the  internal  taxes,  partly  as  a  means 
of  getting  additional  revenue,  and  finally  in  some  degree  be- 
cause of  a  disposition  to  protect  domestic  industries.  The 
most  important  acts  were  the  great  revenue  acts  of  1862  and 
1864.  Some  further  changes  were  made  in  1865,  and  the  close 
of  the  war  thus  left  the  United  States  with  a  complicated  system 
of  very  high  taxes  both  on  imported  duties  and  on  domestic 
products. 

The  main  features  of  the  tariff  history  of  the  United  States 
since  the  Civil  War  have  been  that  the  internal  taxes  have  been 
almost  entirely  swept  away,  the  import  duties  on  purely  re- 
venue articles  similarly  abolished,  while  those  import  duties 
that  operated  to  protect  domestic  industries  have  been  main- 
tained, and  indeed  in  many  cases  increased.  The  situation  has 
had  some  analogy  to  that  of  France  from  1815  to  i860,  when 
similarly  a  highly  restrictive  system  established  during  a  period 
of  war  was  unexpectedly  retained  long  after  peace  had  been 
established.  This  result  in  the  United  States  came  about  by 
gradual  steps  and  without  premeditation.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  efforts  were  first  directed  to  clearing  the  financial  situa- 
tion by  funding  the  floating  debt,  and  taking  steps  (never  fully 
consummated)  towards  contracting  the  currency.  Next  the 
internal  taxes  were  gradually  done  away  with,  until  nothing 
was  left  except  the  excise  on  beer,  spirits  and  tobacco.  No 
fiuther  resort  was  made  to  internal  taxes  imtil  the  revenue  act 
of  1898  was  passed,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War.  Efforts 
were  made  also  to  reduce  the  tariff  duties,  but  these  naturally 
came  last:  they  met  with  strong  opposition,  and  in  the  end 
they  were  almost  completely  frustrated,  thus  leaving  as  the 
basis  of  the  tariff  the  rates  which  had  been  levied  in  the  course 

of  the  war.    In  1870  some  rearrangements  were  made, 

the  duties  on  iron  and  on  some  other  articles  being  re* 
dfiUott  duced.  In  1872  a  more  general  reduction  was  carried 
dttSat         ^^^*  strongly  resisted  by  the  Protectionists,  and  finally 

ending  in  a  uniform  cutting  off  of  10  per  cent,  from 
all  the  import  protective  duties.  In  1875,  however,  when  the 
revenue  had  become  deficient  after  the  crisis  of  1873,  the  10  per 
cent,  reduction  was  repealed,  and  duties  restored  to  their 
previous  amounts.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  in  1872  an 
important  step  was  also  taken  towards  removing  entirely  the 
duties  on  purely  revenue  articles,  tea  and  coffee  being  then 
admitted  free  of  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  maintenance 
of  the  protective  duties,  and  the  gradual  consolidation  of  feeUng 
in  favour  of  a  permanent  policy  of  strong  protection,  led  to 
other  revisions  and  rearrangements  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
tection. In  1867  an  important  act  on  wool  and  woollens  was 
passed,  largely  increasing  the  duties  on  both.  In  1869  the  duty 
on  copper  was  raised.  In  1870,  while  some  duties  were  lowered, 
others  were  raised,  as,  for  instance,  those  on  steel  rails  and  on 
marble.  Thus  the  ten  years  immediately  following  the  close 
of  the  war  brought  about  the  gradual  transformation  of  the 
high  duties  levied  on  all  commodities  for  revenue  purposes  mto 
a  system  of  high  duties  almost  wholly  on  protective  commodities. 
This  transformation  met  with  much  opposition,  not  less  in  the 
Republican  party  than  in  the  Democratic  party.    While  the 


feeling  in  the  Republican  party  had  been  from  the  outset  in 
favour  of  protection,  so  high  a  range  of  duties  met  with  much 
opposition.  This  opposition  led  to  an  important  general  re- 
vision in  1883,  largely  influenced  by  the  reconun^idatioDS  of  a 
special  Tariff  Commission  which  Congress  created  in  1882.  The 
act  of  1883  was  passed  in  the  main  as  a  party  measure 
by  the  Republicans,  and  on  the  whole  served  rather  ^/^^ 
to  put  in  order  the  protective  system  as  it  stood  than 
to  make  any  change  of  policy.  Certain  duties  were  reduced 
(though  in  no  case  greatly  reduced)  such  as  those  upon  wool, 
some  woollens,  cheaper  grades  of  cotton  cloths,  iron,  steel  raib, 
copper.  On  the  other  hand,  on  many  arrides  duties  already 
high,  but  believed  to  be  insufficient  for  the  effective  protection 
of  the  domestic  producer,  were  raised;  e.g.,  on  finer  woollens 
and  cottons,  on  some  iron  and  steel  manufactures. 

The  tariff  system  as  revised  and  codified  in  1883  would  pro- 
bably have  remained  unchanged  for  many  years  had  it  not  been 
for  the  turn  taken  by  pohtical  and  financial  history.  The  decade 
from  1880  to  1890  was  one  of  great  prosperity,  consequently 
of  rising  imports,  consequently  of  swelling  customs  revenue. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  decade  a  continuous  large  surplus  in 
the  Treasury  necessarily  directed  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
revenue,  and  gave  strength  to  the  protests  against  excessive 
taxation.  In  addition,  the  Democratic  party,  which  had  long 
been  committed,  though  in  a  half-hearted  way,  against  the 
poHcy  of  high  protection,  was  brought  to  a  vigorous  and  un- 
compromising attack  on  it  through  the  leadership  of  President 
Cleveland.  In  his  Presidential  Message  of  December  1887  he 
attacked  the  protective  system  in  unqualified  terms;  and  in 
the  session  of  1887-88  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  prepared  a  bill  providing  for  great  reduc* 
tions.  The  control  of  tihe  Senate  by  the  Republicans  prevented 
any  legislation.  But  the  RepubHcans,  as  is  almost  inevitable 
under  a  party  system,  championed  the  policy  opposed  by  the 
other  side,  and  declared  themselves  not  only  in  favour  of  the 
maintenance  of  existing  duties,  but  of  the  consistent  and  un- 
qualified further  application  of  protection.  The  protection 
question  thus  became  the  main  issue  in  the  Presidential  election 
of  1888,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Democrats.  In  the 
next  ensuing  session  of  Congress,  in  1889-90,  the  Republicans 
passed  a  new  tariff  act,  known  as  the  McKinley  Tariff 
Act,  because  Mr  McKinley  was  then  chairman  of  ^^j^^ 
the  House  Committee  in  charge  of  the  bill.  It  ad-  jis90. 
vanced  duties  materially  on  a  considerable  number 
of  commodities,  both  raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles. 
The  duties  on  wool  were  raised,  corresponding  changes  made  on 
woollen  goods,  the  duties  on  cottons,  linens,  some  silks,  and 
velvets  considerably  raised.  A  further  step  towards  consohdat* 
ing  the  protective  system  was  taken  by  abolishing  the  duty  on 
sugar,  mainly  a  revenue  duty.  The  necessity  for  reducing  the 
revenue  and  cutting  down  the  continued  surplus  was  met  in 
this  way  rather  than  by  lowering  the  protective  duties.  For 
consistency  in  maintaining  the  protective  principle  a  direct 
bounty  was  given  to  the  domestic  producer  of  sugar  in 
Louisiana.  A  turn  in  the  political  wheel  brought  an  abrupt 
change  four  years  later,  in  1894.  The  tariff  question  was  again 
the  issue  in  1892:  President  Cleveland,  defeated  four  years 
before,  was  now  again  elected,  and  the  Democratic  party  came 
into  power,  pledged  to  change  the  tariff  system.  Accordingly 
in  the  first  ensuing  session  of  the  Congress  elected  in 
1892  the  tariff  act  of  1894  was  passed,  known  as  the  2ri5/?o/ 
Wilson  Tariff,  bringing  about  considerable  reductions  ^^94, 
of  duty.  The  measure,  however,  was  less  incisive 
than  its  chief  sponsors  had  planned,  because  of  the  narrow 
majority  commanded  by  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate.  Some 
of  the  Democratic  senators  were  lukewarm  in  their  support  of 
the  party  policy  of  tariff  reduction,  and  joined  with  the  Re- 
publicans in  mitigating  the  changes.  Nevertheless  some  crucial 
changes  were  made.  The  duty  on  wool,  t3rpical  among  the 
duties  on  raw  materials,  was  completely  abolished,  and  with 
this  change  came  a  great  reduction  in  the  duties  upon  woollen 
goods.    Changes,  but  of  less  importance,  were  made  on  other 
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textile  goods.  The  House  haxl  proposed  to  remove  also  the 
duties  on  coal  and  on  iron  ore,  but  the  Senate  permitted  only 
a  reduction  in  these.  A  duty  was  rdmposed  on  sugar,  chiefly 
as  a  means  of  securing  needed  revenue,  but  at  a  less  rate  than 
had  existed  before  1890.  At  the  same  time  the  djfietential 
duty  on  refined  sugar,  which  operated  as  protection  to  the  sugar 
trust,  was  not  abolished,  as  the  ardent  tarifE  reformers  had 
proposed,  but  kept  in  substance  not  greatly  changed.  This 
circumstance,  as  well  as  the  failure  to  make  other  desired  re^ 
ductions,  caused  the  ardent  tariff  reformers  to  be  greatly  dis- 
appointed with  the  act  of  1894  as  finally  passed,  and  led 
President  Cleveland  to  permit  it  to  become  law  without  its 
endorsement  by  his  signature.  The  next  election  in  1896 
brought  still  another  turn  in  the  political  wheel,  the  Republicans 
being  once  more  brought  into  power  under  the  leadership  of 
President  McKinley.  The  currency  issue  had  bee^  foremost  in 
the  campaign,  but  the  Republicans  had  also  proclaimed  them- 
selves in  favour  of  a  return  to  the  unqualified  protective  system. 
At  the  extra  session  which  President  McKinley  called  in  1897, 
almost  the  sole  measure  considered  was  the  tanfi  act,  known 
(again  from  the  name  ctf  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
nsittee)  as  the  Dingley  Act.  This  reimposed  the 
ulmot  ^^^^®s  ^P^^  ^^  ^^  °^^^  qualities  at  the  precise  rates 
ian.  of  1890,  on  some  qualities  at  even  higher  rates.   Neces- 

sarily the  duties  on  woollens  were  correspondingly 
raised,  and  here  again  made  even  higher  than  they  had  been  in 
1890.  On  other  textiles,  particularly  oa  silks  and  linens,  similar 
advances  were  made.  As  a  rule,  the  duties  of  1890  were  either 
retained  or  somewhat  advanced.  To  this  policy,  however, 
there  was  a  significant  exception  in  the  iron  and  steel  schedule, 
where  the  reduced  duties  of  1894  were  left  mainly  unchanged. 
The  iron  industry  in  the  United  States  had  made  extraordinary 
advances,  and  confessedly  was  not  in  need  of  greater  protection 
than  had  been  given  in  1894.  Some  provisions  for  reciprocity 
arrangements  with  other  countries,  opening  the  way  for  possible 
reductions  of  duty  by  treaty  arrangements,  were  also  incor- 
porated in  the  act  of  1897,  though  with  limitations  which  made 
it  improbable  that  any  considerable  changes  would  ensue  from 
this  policy.  Some  such  provisions  had  also  been  contained 
in  the  act  of  1890,  but  here  also  without  important  results.  The 
tariff  system  of  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  aoth 
century  thus  remained  rigidly  and  unqualifiedly  protective, 
with  rates  higher  than  those  of  even  the  most  restrictive  tariffs 
of  the  countries  of  the  European  continent. 
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TARIJA,  or  Tahixa,  a  department  and  town  of  south-eastern 
Bolivia.  The  department  lies  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Argentina,  and  is  bounded  W.  by  Potosf,  N.  by  Chuquisaca, 
and  E.  by  Paraguay.  Pop.  (1900)  102,887.  Area,  33,036 
sq.  m.  The  eastern  and  larger  part  of  the  department  belongs 
to  the  great  (phaco  region.  The  Chaco  districts  are  inhabited 
by  smaU  nomadic  tribes  of  Indians,  and  the  grassy  Llanos  de 
Manzo  by  the  Chiriguanos,  one  of  the  strong  Indian  nations 
of  South  America.      They  are  considered  a  branch  of  the 


Guarany  race,  and  live  in  permanent  villages,  breed  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  till  the  soil.  Near  the  Argentine 
frontier  are  the  less  civilized  tribes  of  the  Tobas,  and  in  the 
mountaiaous  districts  are  remnants  of  the  Quichiuus,  once 
masters  of  an  empire. 

The  capital,  San  Bernardo  de  Tarija  (pop.  1900,  6980; 
1906,  estimate,  7817),  is  the  only  town  of  importance  in  the 
department*  It  is  situated  on  the  Rio  Grande  de  Tarija,  about 
100  m.  £.  of  Tupiza.  It  is  about  5800  ft.  above  sea  level  and 
its  climate  is  mild  and  healthy.  The  town  was  founded  in  1577 
by  Luiz  de  Fuertes,  by  orders  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  as  a 
military  post  to  hold  the  Chiriguanos  in  check.  About  the 
same  time  the  Jesuits  established  themselves  here,  and  the 
most  important  building  in  the  town  is  their  convent,  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  Franciscans. 

TARIMf  the  principal  river  of  Ciunese  or  Eastern  Turkestan, 
in  the  middle  of  Asia.  It  rises  in  two  head-streams,  (i)  the 
Kashgar-darya,  which  springs  as  the  Kyzyl-su  on  the  N.  versant 
of  the  Pamir  plateau,  not  far  from  another  Kyzyl-su  or  the 
Vakhsh,  which  flows  down  the  Alai  valley  to  join  eventually 
the  Amu-darya,  and  (2)  the  Yarkand-darya,  which  gushes  out 
under  the  name  of  the  Raskan-darya,  on  the  N.  slope  of  the 
jCarakorum  Mountains,  just  under  the  Karakorum  pass.  The 
fo.-mer  stream  flows  almost  due  E.  past  the  city  of  ELashgar 
until  it  joins  the  Yarkand  or  Yarkent-darya.  The  latter,  after 
skirting,  in  a  deep  gorge  and  in  a  north-western  direction,  the  S. 
foot  of  the  Sughet  Mountains  and  then  of  the  Raskem  Mountains, 
both  constituent  members  of  the  western  Kuen-lun,  forces 
its  way  out  into  the  lowlands  of  Eastern  Turkestan  and  flows 
N.  past  the  city  of  Yarkand,  then  turns  N.E.  and  traverses  in  a 
gigantic  arc  the  N.W.,  N.,  and  E.  margins  of  the  vast  desert  of 
Takla-makan.  Of  these  two  streams  Dr  Sven  Hedin  concedes 
the  honour  of  being  the  mother  river  to  the  Yarkand-darya, 
on  the  ground  both  of  its  length  and  of  its  volume;  indeed  for 
some  months  in  the  year  the  Kashgar-darya,  mainly  owing  to 
the  drain  made  upon  it  for  irrigation  purposes  after  it  debouches 
upon  the  lowlands,  fails  to  get  through  to  the  Yarkand-darya, 
whereas  the  Yarkand-darya,  on  the  other  hand,  never  dries  up. 

The  Kashgar-darya  enters  the  Yarkand-darya  by  a  wide  delta 
of  anastomosing  arms,  beginning  in  the  vicinity  of  Maral-bashi 
(39 "*  49'  N.  and  78**  33'  E.).  The  conjoint  river,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Yarkand-darya,  flows  for  some  230  m.  N.E.  until  it  encounters 
the  Ak-su-darya  from  the  N.  Along  this  part  of  its  course  the  river 
is  full  of  minor  sinuosities,  with  a  deep,  narrow  channel,  a  sluggish 
current,  and  high  steep  banks,  bordered  by  forests  of  poplars  and 
thickets  of  reeds.  The  Ak-su-darya,  which  rises  at  an  altitude  of 
11,000  ft.  as  the  Ak-sai  near  the  S.W.  extremity,  but  on  the  W.  ade, 
of  the  Kokshal-tau  range  of  the  Tian-shan  Mountains,  soon  breaks 
through  that  range  and  proceeds  to  flow  E.N.E.  along  its  southern 
foot,  but  under  the  name  of  the  Taushkan-darya,  until  it  reaches  the 
town  of  Ak-su  in  80*  41'  E.  and  40**  28'  N.  Thence  it  flows  S.  and 
S.E.  and  effects  a  junction  with  the  Yarkand-darya  (Tarim)  in  about 
81®  E.  The  Ak-su,  which  is  swift  and  brings  down  large  quantities 
of  sediment,  infuses  new  vigour  into  the  main  river,  giving  it  an 
impulse  which  carries  it  all  the  way  down  to  the  Kara-koshun. 

About  20  m.  farther  down,  the  Yumalak-darya  or  Tarim,  as  the 
river  then  begins  to  be  called,  is  joined  on  the  right  or  S.  by  the 
Khotan-darya,  a  stream  which  rises  in  the  N.  ranges  of  the  Kuen-lun 
Mountains,  and  fights  its  way  across  the  all-engulfing  sands  of  the 
desert  of  Takla-makan,  but  with  such  poor  results  that  it  is  only 
about  forty  days  in  the  year  that  it  makes  any  contribution  to  the 
volume  of  the  Tarim.  Some  180  to  190  m.  below  the  confluence 
of  the  Ak-su-darya,  the  river  begins  to  come  into  direct  conflict 
with  the  sand-dunes  of  the  great  desert,  which  it  has  thus  far  suc- 
cessfully skirted.  At  the  same  time  it  begins  to  waste  its  strength 
in  filling  marginal  or  lateral  lakes,  formed  in  the  hollows  between 
the  big  sand-dunes  (they  reach  elevations  of  as  much  as  500  ft.). 

In  about  86°  jo'  E.,  near  the  station  of  Karaul,  the  nver  begins 
to  break  up  in  deltaic  fashion,  and  in  a  long  secular  process,  usine 
Karaul  as  a  sort  of  pivot,  appears  to  oscillate  backwnards  and 
forwards  like  a  pendulum  from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  S.  back  again 
to  N.  between  the  lake  of  Kara-koshun  (N.  M.  Przhevalsky'sLop-nor) 
at  the  N.  foot  of  the  Astin-tagh  (see  Lop-nor),  and  the  basin  at  the 
S.  foot  of  the  Kuruk-tagh  (see  Gobi),  which  Baron  von  Richthofen 
and  Dr  Sven  Hedin  identify  with  the  ancient  Lop-nor  of  the  old 
Chinese  geographers.  From  Karaul  down  to  Ayrilghan  or  Arghan, 
a  distance  of  over  200  m.,  the  Tarim  skirts  the  1S\E.  front  of  the 
high  sand-dunes  of  the  great  desert,  spending  itself  in  numerous 
marginal  lakes  all  the  way  down,  while  on  the  opposite  bank  (left) 
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it  leaves  numerous  interlacing  branches  behind  it,  like  the  Kunche- 
kish-tarim,  Lashin-darya,  Yatim-tarim,  Ilek,  and  Tokuz-tarim. 
None  of  its  marginal  lakes  is  round  in  shape,  but  all  are  elongated, 
from  N.  to  S.  or  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  This  is  the  general  rule,  but 
there  is  a  second  series  of  lakes  beside  the  river  which  are  drawn 
out  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  I'hese  owe  their  existence  primarily  to  the 
action  of  the  wind.  Here  too,  in  its  delta,  the  Tarim  overflows 
into  more  than  one  chain  of  a  third  category  of  lakes  ie,g.  Avullu- 
kol,  Kara-kol,  Tayek-kol,  and  Arka-kol),  strung  on  one  or  other 
of  its  anastomosing  deltaic  arms.  These  generally  act  as  regulators 
and  clarifiers,  the  river  emerging  from  them  with  crystal-bright 
water. 

Near  the  head  of  its  delta  the  Tarim  is  joined  from  the  N.  by  the 
Koncheh-darya,  a  stream  which  issues  from  the  lake  of  Bagrash-kul, 
its  ultimate  source  being  the  Khaidu-gol  or  Khaidyk-gol,  which 
drains  the  Yulduz  valleys  of  the  eastern  Tian-shan  Mountains. 
This  river,  which  measures  290  m.  from  the  Bagrash-kul  to  the 
Kara-koshun,  serves,  with  the  help  of  the  poplar  forest  which  grows 
along  its  left  bank,  as  a  dam  to  check  the  westward  movement  of 
the  desert  sands.  Finally  the  Tarim  enters,  by  a  number  of  arms, 
the  series  of  shallow,  dwindling  lakes  of  Kara-buran,  which  serve 
as  a  sort  of  lacustrine  ante^room  to  the  real  terminal  basin  of  the 
river,  the  Kara-koshun,  which  lies  a  little  farther  to  the  E.,  in 
40*  N.,  89**  30'  E.,  at  an  altitude  of  2675  feet  above  sea-level.  In 
1900^1  Dr  Sven  Hedin  discovered  several  fresh  desert  lakes 
forming  to  the  N.  of  Kara-koshun,  and  branches  of  the  deltaic  arms 
of  the  Tarim,  or  overflows  of  such  branches,  straining  out  in  the 
same  direction,  facts  which  he  interpreted  as  a  tendency  of  the  river 
to  revert  to  its  former  more  northerly  terminal  basm  of  the  old 
(Chinese)  Lop-nor. 

;>  The  river  not  only  dwindles  vastly  between  the  confluence  of  the 
Ak-su  («.£.  16,780  cub.  ft.  in  the  second  in  June)  and  its  embouchure 
in  the  Kara-koshun  (5650  cub.  ft.  in  the  second),  but  keeps  on 
lifting  its  bed  and  its  current,  like  the  Po  and  the  Hwang-ho,  above 
the  level  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  total  fall  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ak-su-darya  (3380  tt.)  to  the  Kara-koshun  (2675  ft.), 
a  distance  of  some  665  m.,  is  only  705  ft.,  giving  an  average  of  very 
little  more  than  a  foot  per  mile.  The  total  length  of  the  river 
is  probably  somewhere  near  1000  m.  On  the  whole  the  Tarim  is 
step  by  step  and  year  by  year  steadily  but  slowly  working 
its  way  towards  the  S.W.,  for  all  along  its  lower  course  it  is  aocom- 
paniea  by  a  belt,  some  sp  t^»  wide,  which  lies  at  a  lower  level  or 
altitude  than  itself.  ^  In  its  actual  delta  this  tendency  is  counter- 
balanced by  its  incipient  oscillation  backwards  towards  the  N., 
towards  the  desiccated  lake  basin  of  the  old  Lop-nor,  Although 
the  river  drains  the  vast  area  of  354,000  sq.  m.,  it  is  only  from 
Ij2,ooo  sq.  m.  of  this  (48*8  per  cent.)  that  it  derives  any  augmenta- 
tion of  volume.  The  remaining  182,000  sq.  m.  (51*2  per  cent.)  of 
the  potential  catchment  area  fails  to  contribute  one  drop  of  water, 
being  nothing  but  arid,  rainless  desert.  Throughout  the  catchment- 
basin  of  the  Tarim  the  precipitation  .is  governed  by  the  general  law, 
that  it  increases  from  N.  to  S.  and  from  E.  to  W.  Hence,  in  con- 
formity with  this,  the  largest  affluents  are  in  the  west.  In  general 
shape  the  basin  of  the  Tarim  is  elliptical,  but  the  lowest  part  lies 
near  the  extreme  E.  end  of  the  ellipse.  **  If  the  deepest  part  of  the 
basin  lay  beyond  the  long  axis  of  the  ellipse  the  symmetry  would  be 
ideal ;  but,  situated  as  it  is  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Tian-shan, 
it  has  occasioned  a  dislocation  towards  the  N.  of  the  main  stream 
of  the  system.  ...  If  we  compare  the  northern  peripheral  zone 
from  the  catchment  area  of  the  Kashgar-darya  to  the  catchment  area 
of  the  Kuruk-tagh,  both  inclusive,  with  the  southern  peripheral  zone 
from  the  catchment  area  of  the  Yarkand-darya  to  the  catchment 
area  of  the  Astin-tagh,  both  again  inclusive,  we  find  that  the  former 
has  an  area  of  82,990  sq.  m.,  and  the  latter  an  area  of  89,550  sq.  m., 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  approximately  of  the  same  size. 
In  the  case  of  both  the  breadth  decreases  on  the  whole  towards  the 
E.,  until  they  each  terminate  in  a  narrow  strip,  the  domain  of 
the  Kuruk-tagh  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  the  Astin-tagh  on  the 
other.  But  before  they  contract  in  this  way  the  zones  swell  out 
into  the  Khaidu-gd  and  the  Cherchen-darya  and  Kara-muran 
respectively,  ...  A  corresponding  symmetry  can  also  be  seen  in 
the  rivers  which  gather  oflf  the  encircling  mountains  into  the  de- 
pression," ^  the  Kashgar-darya  balancing  the  Yarkand-darya,  the 
Ak-su-darya  balancing  the  Khotan-darya,  the  Koncheh-darya 
balancing  the  Cherchen-darya,  and  so  on. 

The  Tarim  begins  to  freeze  about  the  end  of  November  and  the 
freezing  advances  upwards  against  the  current.  When  the  ice  of 
the  river  thaws  in  the  beginning  of  March  it  sets  up  a  spring  flood, 
which  in  magnitude  and  volume  falls  little  short  of  the  flood  caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  mountains  about  the  head- 
streams  and  feeders  of  the  river,  and  the  course  of  which  can  be 
traced  all  down  the  Tarim  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  The 
river  abounds  in  fish,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  Fish 
forms  the  staple  food  of  a  large  part  of  the  riverine  population. 

See  Sven  Hedin,  Scientific  Restdts  of  a  Jotirtuy  m  Central  Asia, 
1899-1902  (vols.  i.  and  ii.,  Stockholm,  1905-06),  and  Central  Asia 
and  Tibet  (2  vols.,  London,  1903).  0-  T.  Be.) 

^  Sven  Hedin,  Scientific  ResultSf  ii.  524-25. 


TARKANI»  or  Tasxalanrz,  a  Pathan  tribe  inhabiting  the 
v/hcie  of  Bajour  (^.v.),  on  the  border  of  the  North- West 
Frontier  Province  of  India.  Subdivided  into  Mamunds,  Isazai 
and  Ismaikai,  the  tribe  numbers  some  100,000  persons. 

TARLETON,  SIR  BANASTRE  (1754-1B35),  English  soldier, 
was  the  son  of  John  Taxleton  (1719^1773),  a  Liverpool  merchant, 
and  was  bom  in  Liverpool  on  the  21st  of  August  1 754.  Educated 
at  Oxford  he  entered  the  army,  and  in  December  1775  he  sailed 
as  a  volunteer  to  America  with  Earl,  afterwards  Marquess, 
Cornwallis,  and  his  services  during  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence in  the  year  1776  gained  for  him  the  position  of  a 
brigade  major  of  cavalry.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine  and  at  other  engagements  in  1777  and  1778,  and 
as  the  commander  of  the  British  legion,  a  mixed  force  of  cavalry 
and  light  infantry,  he  proceeded  at  the  beginning  of  1780  to 
South  Carolina,  rendering  valuable  services  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
in  the  operations  which  culminated  in  the  capture  of  Charleston. 
He  was  responsible  for  a  British  victory  at  Waxhaw  in  May 
1780,  and  he  materially  helped  Cornwallis  to  win  the  battle 
of  Camden  in  the  succeeding  August.  He  was  completely 
victorious  in  an  engagement  with  Thomas  Sumter  at  Fishing 
Creek,  or  Catawba  Fords,  but  was  not  equally  successful  when 
he  encountered  the  same  general  at  Blackstock  Hill  in  November 
1780;  then  in  January  1781,  in  spite  of  much  personal  valour, 
he  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss  at  Cowpens.  Having  been 
successful  in  a  skirmish  at  Tarrants  House,  and  having  taken 
part  in  the  battle  of  Guilford  in  March  1781,  he  marched  with 
Cornwallis  into  Virginia,  and  after  affording  much  assistance 
to  his  commander-in-chief  he  was  instructed  to  hold  Gloucester. 
This  post,  however,  was  surrendered  to  the  Americans  with 
Yorktown  in  October  1781,  and  Tarleton  returned  to  England 
on  parole.  In  1790  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for 
Liverpool,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year  he  remained 
in  the  House  of  Commons  until  181 2.  In  7794  he  became  a 
major-general;*  in  181 2  a  general;  and  he  held  a  military 
command  in  Ireland  and  another  in  England.  In  181 5  he  was 
made  a  baronet.  He  died  without  issue  at  Leintwardine  in 
Shropshire  on  the  25th  of  January  1833. 

For  some  time  Tarleton  lived  with  the  actress  Mary  Robinson 
(Perdita),  and  his  portrait  was^  painted  both  by  Reynolds  and  by 
Gainsborough.  Sir  Banastre  wrote  a  History  of  the  CampcUgns  of 
1780  and  1781  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  North  America  (London, 
1 781),  which,  although  of  some  value,  is  marred  by  the  author's 
vanity  and  by  his  attacks  on  Cornwallis.  It  was  criticized  by 
Colonel  Roderick  Mackenzie  in  his  Strictures  on  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Tarleton* s  History  (1781)  and  in  the  CornwcUlis  Correspondence, 

TARLTON,  RICHARD  (d.  1588),  English  actor,  was  probably 
at  one  time  an  inn-keeper,  but  in  1583,  when  he  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  original  company  of  queen's  players,  was  already 
an  experienced  actor.  He  was  Eb'zabeth's  favourite  clown, 
and  his  talent  for  impromptu  doggerel  on  subjects  suggested 
by  his  audience  has  given  his  name  to  that  form  of  verse.  To 
obtain  the  advantage  of  his  popularity  a  great  number  of  songs 
and  witticisms  of  the  day  were  attributed  to  him,  and  after 
his  death  Tarlton^s  Jests^  many  of  them  older  than  he,  made 
several  volumes.  Other  books,  and  several  ballads,  coupled 
his  name  with  their  titles.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Yorick  of  Hamlet's  soliloquy. 

TARNt  a  river  of  southern  France,  tributary  to  the  Garonne, 
watering  the  departments  of  Loz^re,  Aveyron,  Tarn,  Haute- 
Garonne  and  Tam-et-Garonne.  Length,  234  m.  Area  of  basin, 
5733  sq.  m.  Rising  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mt.  Lozere  at  a 
height  of  5249  fti,  the  Tarn  flows  westward  and,  having  received 
the  Tamon,  enters  the  gorge,  famed  for  its  beauty,  which 
separates  the  Causse  de  Sauveterre  from  the  Causse  Mejan. 
Emerging  from  this  caiion  after  a  course  of  37  m.  it  receives  the 
Jonte  on  the  left  and,  still  flowing  through  gorges,  passes 
between  the  Causse  Noir,  the  Larzac  plateau  and  the  Causse  de 
St  Affrique  (at  the  foot  of  which  it  receives  the  Dourdou  de 
Vabre)  on  the  left  and  the  L6vezou  range  and  the  Plateau  of 
Segala  on  the  right.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  most  impor- 
tant town  is  Millau,  where  it  receives  the  Dourbie.  At  the 
cascade  of  Sabo,  above  Albi,  the  river  enters  the  plains  and, 
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flowing  in  a  deep  bed,  pisidses  Albi  and  GaiUac,  some  distance 
below  which,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Agoiit,  it  exchanges  a 
west-south-westerly  for  a  north-westerly  course.  At  Mont- 
•  auban  the  Tarn  receives  the  Tescou  and  6  m.  farther  on  unites 
with  the  Aveyron.  It  then  reaches  Moissac,  2§  m.  below  which 
it  flows  into  the  Garonne. 

TARN,  a  department  of  south-western  France,  formed  in 
1790  of  the  three  dioceses  of  Albi,  Castres  and  Lavaur,  belong- 
ing to  the  province  of  Languedoc.  Pop.  (1906)  330,S33-  Area, 
2231  sq.  m.  Tarn  is  bounded  N.  and  K  by  Aveyron,  S.E.  by 
Herault,  S.  by  Aude,  S.W.  and  W.  by  Haute-Gaionne,  N.W.  by 
Tarn-et-Garonne.  The  slope  of  the  department  is  from  east 
to  west,  and  its  general  character  is  mountainous  or  hilly;  its 
three  principal  ranges,  the  Motmtains  of  Lacaune,  the  Sidobre, 
and  the  Montague  Noire,  belonging  to  the  Cevennes,  lie  on  the 
south-east.  The  stony  and  wind-blown  slopes  of  the  first- 
named  are  used  for  pasturage.  The  highest  point  of  the  range 
and  of  the  department  is  the  Pic  de  Montalet  (about  4150  ft.); 
several  other  summits  are  not  much  short  of  this.  The  granite- 
strewn  plateaus  of  the  Sidobre,  from  1600  to  2000  ft.  high, 
separate  the  valley  of  the  Agoiit  from  that  of  its  left-hand 
affluent  the  Thor6.  The  Montague  Noire,  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  department,  derives  its  name  from  the  forests  on 
its  northern  slope,  and  some  of  its  peaks  are  from  3000  to  3500  ft. 
high.  The  limestone  and  sandstone  foot-hills  are  clothed  with 
vines  and  fruit  trees,  and  are  broken  by  deep  alluvial  valleys  of 
extraordinary  fertility.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  Montague  Noire,  which  drains  into  the  Aude,  the  whole 
department  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Garonne.  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  department  has  the  climate  of  Auvergne,  the 
severest  in  France,  but  that  of  the  plain  is  Girondin.  At 
Albi  the  mean  temperature  is  55°.  The  rainfall,  29  or  30  ins. 
at  that  place,  exceeds  40  ins.  on  the  Lacaune  and  Montague 
Noire. 

The  most  noteworthy  places  in  the  department  are  Albi,  the 
capital,  Castres,  Gaillac,  Lavaur,  Mazamet  and  Cordes,  which  are 
separately  treated.  Other  places  of  interest  are  Burlats,  which 
has  ruins  of  an  old  church  and  chliteau;  Lisle  d'Albi,  a  bastide 
with  a  church  of  the  14th  century;  and  Penne,  which  has  ruins 
of  a  fine  medieval  chateau. 

TARN  (0.  Eng.  tofwtf,  Scand.  tjarn,  tjUrn,  tjorn,  &c.),  a  name 
applied  in  England  (especially  in  the  Lake  District)  and  in 
Scotland  to  small  lakes  or  pools  in  mountainous  districts, 
especially  to  such  as  have  no  visible  affluent  streams.  The 
term  is  sometimes  used  also  of  a  marsh  or  bog. 

TARN-ET-GARONNE,  a  department  of  south-western  France, 
formed  in  1808  of  districts  formerly  belonging  to  Guienne  and 
Gascony  (Quercy,  Lomagne,  Armagnac,  Rouergue,  Agenais), 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  piece  of  Languedoc.  From  1790 
to  1808  its  territory  was  divided  between  the  departments  of 
Lot,  Haute-Garonne,  Tarn,  Aveyron,  Gers  and  Lot-et-Garonne. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  Lot,  E.  by  Aveyron,  S.  by  Tarn  and  Haute- 
Garonne,  and  W.  by  Gers  and  Lot-et-Garonne.  Area,  1440 
sq.  m.  Pop.  (1906)  188,553.  The  department  is  watered  by 
three  rivers,  the  Garonne,  the  Tarn,  which  joins  the  Garonne 
below  Moissac,  and  the  Aveyron,  which  flows  into  the  Tarn 
between  Moissac  and  Montauban,  dividing  it  into  three  dis- 
tinct regions  of  hills.  Those  to  the  south-west  of  the  Garonne 
are  a  continuation  of  the  plateau  of  Lannemezan;  ramifications 
of  the  Cevennes  extend  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Tarn, 
and  between  the  Tarn  and  the  Aveyron;  the  region  to  the 
north  of  the  continuous  valley  formed  by  the  courses  of  the 
three  rivers  belongs  to  the  Central  Plateau.  The  causse  or 
limestone  plateau  of  Quercy  occupies  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  department  and  includes  its  highest  point  (1634  ft.).  The 
lowest  point  (164  ft.)  is  at  the  exit  of  the  Garonne.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  agreeable;  the  mean  annual  temperature  being 
about  56°  F.  Rain  falls  seldom,  but  heavily,  especially  in 
spring,  the  annual  rainfall  being  28  or  30  ins. 

The  wide  alluvial  valleys  of  the  three  large  rivers  are  most  pro- 
ductive. Cereals,  esoecially  wheat,  maize  and  oats,  occupy  more 
than  two-thirds  of  tfee  arable  land  of  the  department.    The  vine 


is  everywhere  cultivated  and  large  quantities  of  grapes  are  exported 
as  table  fruit.  Potatoes  are  also  grown.  Plums  and  apricots  are 
abundant.  The  breeding  of  horses,  especially  for  cavalry  purposes, 
is  actively  carried  on;  and  the  rearing  of  horned  cattle,  both  for 
draught  and  for  fattening,  is  also  important.  Sheep,  pigs,  poultry 
and,  in  a  minor  d^ree,  silk- worms,  are  also  sources  of  profit. 
The  manufacturing  mdustry  is  represented  by  flour-mills,  metal- 
foundries,  tanneries,  various  kinds  of  silk-mills,  and  manufactories 
of  linen,  wool  and  paper.  The  principal  exports  are  fruit,  wine, 
flour,  truffles  from  the  Rouergue,  poultr^^,  phosphates  and  litho- 
graphic stone,  imports  include  raw  materials  for  textile  industries, 
timber,  iron,  wood-pulp,  coal  and  agricultural  produce.  The  canal 
of  the  Garonne  traverses  the  department  tor  48  m.  and  the 
Garonne  and  the  Tarn  furnish  82  m.  of  navigable  waterway.  The 
department  is  served  by  the  Orleans  and  the  Southern  railways. 
The  department  forms  the  diocese  of  Montauban,  and  belongs  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Toulouse  court  of  appeal,  to  the  acaahnie 
(educational  division)  of  Toulouse,  and  to  the  district  of  the  XVI L 
corps  d'arm6e  (Toulouse).  It  has  3  arrondissements  (Montauban, 
Moissac  and  Castelsarrasin),  24  cantons  and  195  communes. 

Montauban,  Moissac  and  Castelsarrasin  are  the  principal  places. 
Other  towns  of  interest  are  St  Antonin,  which  has  tanneries  and 
manufactures  of  rough  fabrics  and  is  archaeologically  important 
for  its  possession  of  a  massive  h6tel  de  ville  of  the  12th  century, 
the  oldest  in  France;  Bniniquel,  which  is  splendidly  situated  over- 
looking the  valleys  of  the  Aveyron  and  the  V^re,  and  is  dominated 
by  a  medieval  castle  with  a  donjon  of  the  nth  century;  Beaumont- 
de-Lomagne,  a  curious  bastide  of  the  13th  century  with  a  fortified 
church  of  the  14th  century;  Montpezat-de-Quercy,  which  has  a 
church  of  the  same  period,  containing  many  precious  antiquities; 
Varen,  an  ancient  town  of  narrow  streets  and  old  houses  with  a 
remarkable  Romanesque  church  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries;  and  Ginals,  where  remains  of  the  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Beaulieu,  founded  in  1141,  are  still  to  be  seen. 

TARNOPOL9  a  town  m  Galicia,  Austria,  87  m.  £.S.£.  of 
Lemberg  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  30,368,  half  of  which  are  Jews. 
Industry  consists  chiefly  in  corn-milling  and  the  preparation  of 
wax  and  honey.  The  principal  trade  is  in  horses,  com  and 
other  agricultural  produce,  and  spirits.  Tamopol  was  formerly 
a  fortress,  and  rendered  valuable  services  to  Polish  kings,  who 
in  their  turn  conferred  upon  it  important  privileges. 

TARNOW,  a  town  in  Galicia,  Austria,  164  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Lemberg  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  31,691,  about  40  per  cent.  Jews. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Biala,  not  far  from  its  junction  with 
the  Dunajec,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  It 
possesses  a  cathedral  in  Gothic  style,  built  in  the  1 5th  century, 
with  monuments  of  the  Tamowski  and  Ostrogski  families,  to 
which  the  town  formerly  belonged,  and  another  church  built 
in  i4;54.  On  the  Martinsberg,  an  eminence  near  the  town, 
stands  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Tarnowski  family,  and 
a  small  church  over  800  years  old.  Worth  mentioning  also 
is  the  town  hall,  an  old  and  interesting  building.  Agricultural 
implements,  glass  and  chicory  are  manufactured. 

TARNOWSKI,  JAN  [called  Magnus]  (1488-1561),  Polish 
general.  After  a  careful  education  beneath  the  eye  of  an  ex- 
cellent mother  and  subsequently  at  the  palace  of  Matthew 
Drzewicki,  bishop  of  Przemysl,  he  occupied  a  conspicuous 
position  at  court  in  the  reigns  of  John  Albert,  Alexander  and 
Sigismund  I.  As  early  as  1509  Tamowski  brilliantly  distin- 
guished himself  in  Moldavia,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
great  victories  of  Wisniowiec  (151 2)  and  Orsza  (1514),  where  he 
commanded  the  flower  of  the  Polish  chivalry.  To  complete 
his  education  he  then  travelled  in  Palestine,  Sjnia,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  northern  and  western  Europe.  While  in  Portugal 
he  received  from  King  Emanuel  the  chief  command  in  the  war 
against  the  Moors,  and  Charles  V.  rewarded  his  services  in  the 
Christian  cause  with  the  dignity  of  a  count  of  the  Empire. 
Indeed,  the  emperor  had  such  a  high  regard  for  Tamowski  that 
he  offered  him  the  leadership  of  all  the  forces  of  Europe  in  a 
grand  expedition  against  the  Turks.  On  the  death  of  Nicholas 
Firlej  in  1526  Tamowski  became  grand  hetman  of  the  crown, 
or  Polish  commander-in-chief,  and  in  that  capacity  won  his 
greatest  victory  at  Obertyn  (22nd  August  1531)  over  the 
Moldavians,  Turks  and  Tatars,  for  which  he  received  a  hand- 
some subsidy  and  an  ovation  similar  to  that  of  an  ancient 
Roman  triumphator.  Heartily  attached  to  King  Sigismund  I. 
and  his  son  Sigismund  Augustus,  Tarnowski  took  the  royal  side 
during  the  so-called  Kokosza  wojna,  or  Poultry  War,  of  1537; 
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and  also  in  1548  when  the  turbulent  sdachta  tried  to  annul 
by  force  the  marriage  of  Sigismund  Augustus  with  Barbara 
Radziwill.  In  1553,  however,  we  find  him  in  opposition  to 
the  court  and  thwarting  as  much  as  possible  the  designs  of  the 
young  king.  Nevertheless  Tamowski  was  emphatically  an 
aristocrat  and  an  oligarch,  proud  of  his  ancient  lineage  and 
intensely  opposed  to  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  szlachta, 
A  firm  alliance  between  the  king  and  the  magnates  was  his  ideal 
of  government.  On  the  other  hand,  though  a  devout  Catholic, 
he  was  opposed  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops 
and  would  even  have  limited  the  authority  of  Rome  in  Poland. 
As  a  soldier  Tamowski  invented  a  new  system  of  tactics  which 
greatly  increased  the  mobility  and  the  security  of  the  armed 
camps  within  which  the  Poles  had  so  often  to  encounter  the 
Tatars.  He  also  improved  discipline  by  adding  to  the  authority 
of  the  commanders.  His  principles  are  set  forth  in  his  Cotu- 
silium  Ratianis  BeUicae  (best  edition,  Posen,  1879),  which  was 
long  regarded  as  authoritative.  As  an  administrator  he  did  much 
to  populate  the  vast  south-eastern  steppes  of  Poland. 

See  Stanlsiaw  Orzechowski,  Life  and  Death  of  Jan  Tamowski 
(Pol.)   (Cracow.  1855).  (R.  N.  B.) 

TAROK,  a  game  of  cards  very  popular  in  Austria  and 
Germany,  and  played  to  a  limited  extent  in  some  parts  of 
France.  Special  cards  are  used,  and  the  rules  are  complicated. 
The  name  Tarot  was  originally  given  by  the  Italians  to  a  certain 
card  in  the  pack  as  early  as  the  13th  century,  but  was  afterwards 
applied  to  the  game  itself. 

TAROM,  a  district  of  Persia,  situated  on  the  borders  of 
Gilan,  north-west  of  Kazvin.  It  is  divided  into  upper  and 
lower  Tarom;  the  former,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kizil  Uzain 
(Sefid  Rud)  river,  is  a  crown  domain;  the  latter,  on  the  left 
bank,  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Kazvin.  It  produces  much 
cotton  and  fruit,  and  derives  a  considerable  revenue  from  its 
alum  mines  at  Zajkanin.  Most  of  the  alum  is  exported  to  Russia. 
It  also  has  a  few  olive  groves.    The  inhabitants  are  Turks. 

TARPAULIN,  or  Takpauling  (as  if  tarpallingy  from  tar, 
and  palling,  a  covering,  Lat.  palla,  a  mantle),  a  heavy,  well- 
made,  double  warp  plain  fabric,  of  various  materials,  used 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  covers  for  railway  and  other 
waggons  and  for  protecting  goods  on  wharves,  qua3rs,  &c.  To 
make  it  proof  against  rain  and  other  atmospheric  influences  it 
is  generally  treated  with  tar,  though  various  compositions  of 
different  kinds  are  also  employed,  especially  for  the  finer  fabrics 
such  as  are  used  for  covering  motor-cars.  These  covers  are 
generally  made  of  flax,  hemp  and  cotton,  and  are  very  similar 
to  canvas — ^indeed,  large  quantities  of  canvas  are  made  water- 
proof, and  then  called  tarpaxdin.  A  very  large  quantity  of 
tarpaulin  is  made  entirely  of  jute.  The  chief  seats  of  manu- 
facture are  Dundee,  Arbroath  and  Kirkcaldy.  Formerly  the 
word  was  used  as  a  sort  of  nickname  for  a  sailor,  the  modem 
"  tar  "  in  the  same  sense  being  an  abbreviation  of  it. 

TARPEIA,  in  Roman  legend,  daughter  of  the  commander  of 
the  Capitol  during  the  war  with  the  Sabines  caused  by  the  rape 
of  the  Sabine  women.  According  to  the  common  story,  she 
offered  to  betray  the  citadel,  if  the  Sabines  would  give  her  what 
they  wore  on  their  left  arms,  meaning  their  bracelets;  instead 
of  this,  keeping  to  the  letter  of  their  promise,  they  threw  their 
shields  upon  her  and  crushed  her  to  death.  Simylus,  a  Greek 
elegiac  poet,  makes  Tarpeia  betray  the  Capitol  to  a  king  of  the 
Gauls.  The  story  may  be  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  being  chosen  as  the  place  of  execution  of  traitors. 
According  to  S.  Reinach,  however,  in  Revm  arckSologique,  xi. 
(rgoS),  the  story  had  its  origin  in  a  rite — the  taboo  of  military 
spoils,  which  led  to  their  being  heaped  up  on  consecrated  ground 
that  they  might  not  be  touched.  Tarpeia  herself  is  a  local 
divinity,  the  manner  of  whose  death  was  suggested  by  the 
tumulus  or  shields  on  the  spot  devoted  to  her  cult,  a  crime 
being  invent-ed  to  account  for  the  supposed  punishment. 

Authorities. — Sir  George  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  early  Roman 
History;  A.  Schwegler,  Romische  Geschichte,  bk.  ix.  10;  Livy,  i.  11 ; 
Dion.  Halic.«  ii.  38-40;  Plutarch,  Romulus,  17;  Propertius,  iv.  4; 
Ovid,  Fasti,  i.  261 ;  C.  W.  Muller,  Frag,  HisL  Graec.,  iv.  p.  367. 


TARQUINII  (mod.  Corneto  Targuinia^  q,v,),  an  andent  city 
of  Etruria,  Italy,  situated  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Italy,  about  5  m.  N.W.  of  it.  The  site  of  the  Roman  town 
is  now  deserted,  its  last  remains  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Corneto  in  1307.  Scanty  remains  of  walling 
and  of  buildings  of  the  Roman  period  exist  above  groimd; 
traces  of  a  large  rectangular  platform  were  found  in  1876,  and 
part  of  the  thermae  in  1829;  it  occupied  the  summit  of  a  hill 
defended  by  ravines,  called  Piano  di  Civita.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  the  original  settlement  occupied  the  site  of  the 
medieval  town  of  Corneto,  to  the  W.S.W.,  on  the  fiulher  side  of 
a  deep  valley.  Some  authorities  indeed  consider,  and  very 
likely  with  good  reason,  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  Etruscan 
city,  and  that  the  Piano  di  Civita,  which  lies  further  inland 
and  commands  but  little  view  of  the  sea,  was  only  occupied  in 
Roman  times.  The  case  would  be  parallel  to  others  in  Etruria, 
e.g,  Civita  Castellana  (anc.  Falerii)  which  also  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Etruscan  city,  while  the  Roman  site,  some  distance  away, 
is  now^  abandoned.  The  importance  of  Tarquinii  to  archaeo- 
logists lies  mainly  in  its  necropolis,  situated  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
medieval  town,  on  the  hill  which,  from  the  tumuli  raised  above 
the  tombs,  bears  the  name  of  Monterozzi.  The  tombs  them- 
selves are  of  various  kinds.  The  oldest  are  tombe  a  pozzo,  or 
shaft  graves,  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead  in  an  urn,  of  the 
Villanova  period,  the  oldest  of  them  probably  pre-Etruscan; 
in  some  of  these  tombs  hut  urns,  like  those  of  Latium,  are  found. 
Next  come  the  various  kinds  of  inhumation  graves,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  rock-hewn  chambers,  many  of  which 
contain  well-preserved  paintings  of  various  periods;  some 
show  close  kinship  to  archaic  Greek  art,  while  others  are  more 
recent,  and  one,  the  Grotta  del  Tifone  (so  called  from  the 
typhous,  or  winged  genii  of  death,  represented)  in  which  Latin 
as  well  as  Etruscan  inscriptions  appear,  belongs  perhaps  to 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B.C.  Fine  sarcophagi  from  these 
tombs,  some  showing  traces  of  painting,  are  preserved  in  the 
municipal  museum,  and  also  numerous  fine  Greek  vases, 
bronzes  and  other  objects. 

Tarquinii  is  said  to  have  been  already  a  flourishing  dty  when 
Demaratus  of  Corinth  brought  in  Greek  workmen.  It  was 
the  chief  of  the  twelve  dties  of  Etruria,  and  appears  in  the 
earliest  history  of  Rome  as  the  home  of  two  of  its  kings,  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  and  Tarquinius  Superbus.  From  it  many  of 
the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Rome  are  said  to  have  been 
derived,  and  even  in  imperial  times  a  collegium  of  sixty  harus- 
pices  continued  to  exist  there.  The  people  of  Tarquinii  and 
Veii  attempted  to  restore  Tarquinius  Superbus  to  the  throne 
after  his  expulsion.  In  358  B.C.  the  dtizens  of  Tarquinii 
captured  and  put  to  death  307  Roman  soldiers;  the  resulting 
war  ended  in  351  with  a  forty  years'  truce,  renewed  for  a  similar 
period  in  308.  When  Tarquinii  came  under  Roman  domination 
is  uncertain,  as  is  also  the  date  at  which  it  became  a  munici- 
pality; in  181  B.C.  its  port,  Graviscae  (mod.  Porto  Clementino), 
in  an  unhealthy  position  on  the  low  coast,  became  a  Roman 
colony.  It  exported  wine  and  carried  on  coral  fisheries.  Nor 
do  we  hear  much  of  it  in  Roman  times;  it  lay  on  the  hiUs  above 
the  coast  road.  The  flax  and  forests  of  its  extensive  territory 
are  mentioned  by  classical  authors,  and  we  find  Tarquinii 
offering  to  furnish  Scipio  with  sailcloth  in  195  B.C.  A  bishop 
of  Tarquinii  is  mentioned  in  a.d.  456. 

See  L.  Dasti,  Notizie  Storiche  archeologiche  di  Targuinia  e  Corneto 
(Rome,  1878) ;  G.  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria  (Lx>ndon, 
1883),  i-  301  sqq.;  Notizie  degli  Scam,  passim,  espedally  1885, 
sqq.;  E.  Bormann  in  Corp.  Inscr.  Lai.,  xi.  (Berlin,  1888),  p.  510 
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sqq.;  G.  Korte,  s.v, 

pddie,  vi.  730  sqq. 


Etrusker  "  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Realencyklo- 

(T.  As.) 


TARQUINIUS  PRISCUS,  LUCIUS,  fifth  legendary  king  of 
Rome  (616-578  B.C.).  He  is  represented  as  the  son  of  a  Greek 
refugee,  who  removed  from  Tarquinii  in  Etruria  to  Rome,  by 
the  advice  of  his  wife,  the  prophetess  Tanaquil.  Appointed 
guardian  to  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  he  succeeded  in  sup- 
planting them  on  the  throne  on  their  father's  death.  He  laid 
out  the  Circus  Maximus,  instituted  the  "  great  "  games,  built 
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the  great  sewers  {cloacae\  and  began  the  construction  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol.  He  carried  on  war  success- 
fully against  the  Sabines  and  subjugated  Latium.  He  is  said 
to  have  raised  the  number  of  the  senators  to  300,  and  to  have 
doubled  the  number  of  the  knights  (see  Navius,  Attus).  The 
introduction  of  many  of  the  insignia  both  of  war  and  of  civil 
office  is  assigned  to  his  reign,  and  he  was  the  first  to  celebrate  a 
Roman  triumph,  after  the  Etruscan  fashion,  in  a  robe  of  purple 
and  gold,  and  borne  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  He 
was  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  the  sons  of  Ancus  Mardus. 
The  legend  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  is  in  the  main  a  reproduc- 
tion of  those  of  Romulus  and  Tullus  Hostilius.  His  Corinthian 
descent,  invented  by  the  Greeks  to  establish  a  dose  connexion 
with  Rome,  is  impossible  for  chronological  reasons;  further, 
according  to  the  genuine  Roman  tradition,  the  Tarquinii  were 
of  Etruscan,  not  Greek,  origin.  There  seems  to  have  been 
originally  only  one  Tarquinius;  later,  when  a  connected  story 
of  the  legendary  period  was  constructed,  two  (distinguished  as 
the  "Elder"  and  the  "Proud")  were  introduced,  separated 
by  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  the  name  of  both  was  con- 
nected with  the  same  events.  Thus,  certain  public  works  were 
said  to  have  been  begtm  by  the  earlier  and  finished  by  the  later 
king;  both  instituted  games,  acquired  the  Sibyll^e  books, 
and  reorganized  the  army. 

For  the  constrtutional  reforms  attributed  to  Tarquinius,  see 
RoMF.  Ancient  History;  for  a  critical  examinadon  of  the  story, 
Scuw^ler,  Romische  GeschichU,  bk.  zv.;  Sir  Geoige  Comewall 
Lewis,  Credibility  of  early  Roman  History,  ch.  11;  W.  Ihne,  History 
of  Rome,  i.;  E.  Pais,  Storia  di  Roma,  i.  (1898),  who  identifies 
Tarquinius  with  Tarpeius,  the  ef)onymus  of  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
subsequently  developed  into  the  wicked  king  Tarquinius  Su()erbus. 
Ancient  authorities: — ^Livy  1.  34-41;  Dion*  Hal.  iii.  46-73;  Cic, 
de  Repub.,  ii.  200. 

TARQUINIUS  SUPERBUS,  LUCIUS,  son  of  Lucius  Tarquinius 
Priscus  and  son-in-law  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  seventh  and  last 
legendary  king  of  Rome  (534-510  B.C.).  On  Ms  accession  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  repeal  the  recent  reforms  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  attempted  to  set  up  a  pure  despotism.  Many  senators 
were  put  to  death,  and  their  places  remained  unjBlled;  the 
lower  classes  were  deprived  of  their  arms  and  employed  in 
erecting  splendid  monuments,  while  the  army  was  recruited 
from  the  king's  own  retainers  and  from  the  forces  of  foreign 
allies.  The  completion  of  the  fortress-temple  on  the  Capitoline 
confirmed  his  authority  over  the  city,  and  a  fortunate  marriage 
of  his  son  to  the  daughter  of  Octavius  Mamilius  of  Tusculum 
secured  him  powerful  assistance  in  the  field.  His  reign  was 
characterized  by  bloodshed  and  violence;  the  outrage  of  his 
son  Sextus  upon  Lucretia  iq,v,)  precipitated  a  revolt,  which  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  entire  family.  All  Tarquinius's  efforts 
to  force  his  way  back  to  the  throne  were  vain  (see  Pousena), 
and  he  died  in  exile  at  Cumae. 

In  the  story  certain  Greds:  elements,  probably  later  additions, 
may  easily  be  distinguished.  Tarqiiinius  appears  as  a  Greek 
"  tyrant "  of  the  ordinary  kind,  who  surrounds  himself  with  a 
bodyguard  and  erects  magnificent  buildings  to  keep  the  people 
employed;  on  the  other  hand,  an  older  tradition  represents 
him  as  more  like  Romulus.  This  twofold  aspect  of  his  character 
perhaps  accotmts  for  the  making  of  two  Tarquinii  out  of  one 
(see  Tarquinius  Pkiscus).  The  stratagem  by  which  Tar- 
quinius obtained  possession  of  the  town  of  Gabii  is  a  mere 
fiction,  derived  from  Greek  and  Oriental  sources.  According 
to  arrangement,  his  son  Sextus  requested  the  protection  of 
the  inhabitants  against  his  father.  Having  obtained  their 
confidence,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Tarquinius  to  inquire  the 
next  step.  His  father  made  no  reply  to  the  messenger,  but 
walked  up  and  down  his  garden,  striking  off  the  heads  of  the 
tallest  poppies.  Sextus  thereupon  put  to  death  all  the  chief 
men  of  the  town,  and  thus  obtained  the  mastery.  The  stratagem 
of  Sextus  is  that  practised  by  Zopyrus  is  the  case  of  Babylon, 
while  the  episode  of  the  poppy-heads  is  borrowed  from  the 
advice  given  by  Thrasybulus  to  Periander  (Herodotus  iii.  154, 
V.  92).  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  in  the  time  of 
Dionysius  of   Halicamassus  of  a  treaty  concluded  between 


Tarquinius  and  the  inhabitants  of  Gabii,  shows  that  the  town 
came  under  his  dominion  by  formal  agreement,  not,  as  the 
tradition  states,  by  treachery  and  violence.  The  embassy  to 
Delphi  (see  Brutus,  Lucius  Junius)  cannot  be  historical, 
since  at  the  time  there  was  no  communication  between  Rome 
and  the  mainland  of  Greece.  The  well-known  story  of  Tar- 
quinius's  repeated  refusal  and  final  consent  to  purchase  the 
Sibylline  books  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  building  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  in  which  they  were  kept, 
was  ascribed  to  him.  The  traditional  account  of  his  expulsion 
can  hardly  be  historical.  A  constitutional  revolution,  involv- 
ing such  far-reaching  changes,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  carried 
out  in  primitive  times  with  so  little  disturbance  by  a  simple 
resolution  of  the  people,  and  it  probably  points  to  a  rising  of 
Romans  and  Sabines  against  the  dominion  of  an  Etruscan 
family  (Tarquinii,  Tarchna)  at  that  time  established  at  Rome. 

For  a  critical  examination  of  the  story  see  Schwe^ler,  Rdmische 
Geschichte,  bk.  xviii.;  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  Credibility  of  early 
Roman  History,  ch.  11;  E.  Pais,  Storia  di  Roma,  i.  (1898);  ancf, 
for  the  political  character  of  his  reign,  Rome:  Ancient  History. 
Ancient  authorities: — Livy  i.  21 ;  Dion.  Hal.  v.  i-vi.  21. 

.  TARRAGONA*  a  maritime  province  in  the  north-east  of 
Spain,  formed  in  1833  from  the  southern  part  of  the  province 
of  Catalonia,  and  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Mediterranean, 
N.E.  by  Barcelona,  N.  by  Lerida,  W.  by  Saragossa  and  Teruel, 
and  S.W.  by  Castellon  de  la  Plana.  Pop.  (1900)  337,964; 
area,  2505  sq.  m.  The  Ebro  flows  through  the  southern  portion 
of  the  province,  and  the  other  chief  streams  are  the  Gaya  and 
the  Francoli.  These  three  rivers  flow  south  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. Below  Tortosa,  the  Ebro  forms  a  conspicuous 
marshy  delta  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  but  elsewhere  the  even 
south-westward  curve  of  the  coast-line  is  unbroken  by  any 
noteworthy  headland  or  indentation.  The  province,  although 
moimtainous,  is  naturally  fertile.  The  hills  are  clothed  with 
vineyards,  which  produce  excellent  wines,  and  in  the  valleys 
are  cultivated  all  kinds  of  grain,  vegetables,  rice,  hemp,  flax 
and  silk.  Olive,  orange,  filbert  and  almond  trees  reach  great 
perfection,  and  the  moimtains  yield  rich  pastures  and  timber 
trees  of  various  kinds.  The  climate  is  temperate  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  centre,  cold  in  the  highlands,  very  warm  and  damp 
in  the  vaUeys  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  as  they  near  the 
sea.  Manufactures  are  well  advanced,  and  comprise  silk, 
cotton,  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  velvet,  felt,  soap,  leather 
and  spirits.  There  are  also  many  potteries  and  cooperages, 
and  flour,  paper  and  oil  mills.  Silver,  copper,  lead  and  other 
minerals  have  been  foimd,  and  quarries  of  marble  and  jasper 
are  worked  in  the  hills.  The  fisheries  produce  more  than 
£20,000  yearly.  There  are  upwards  of  250  m.  of  railways, 
which  link  together  all  the  large  towns,  and  include  the  im- 
portant main  lines  along  the  coast  and  up  the  Ebro  valley. 
The  cities  of  Tarragona  (pop.,  1900,  23,423)  and  Tortosa  (24,452), 
which  are  the  principal  seaports,  and  the  towns  of  Reus  (26,681) 
and  Vails  (12,625)  are  described  in  separate  articles.  Mont- 
blanch  (5243)  is  the  only  other  town  with  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 5000.  The  people  of  Tarragona  are,  like  almost  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Catalonia  (g.v.),  hardy,  enterprising  and  in- 
dustrious. Although  the  birth-rate  considerably  exceeds  the 
death-rate,  the  population  tends  to  decrease  slightly,  as  many 
families  emigrate. 

TARRAGONA  (anc.  Tarraco),  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
vince of  Tarragona,  a  flourishing  seaport,  and  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop;  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Francoli,  63  m.  by  rail 
W.S.W.  of  Barcelona,  in  41**  10'  N.  and  0°  20'  E.  Pop.  (1900) 
23,423.  Tarragona  is  on  the  coast  railway  from  Barcelona  to 
Valencia,  and  is  connected  with  the  Ebro  Valley  Railway  by  a 
branch  line  to  Reus.  The  picturesque  old  town,  with  its  dark 
and  steep  alleys,  occupies  a  rugged  hill  which  rises  abruptly 
from  the  sea  to  an  altitude  of  about  550  ft.  Its  highest  point, 
where  the  ancient  citadel  stood,  is  crowned  by  the  cathedral, 
the  seminary  for  priests,  and  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  who 
shares  the  tide  primate  of  Spain  with  the  archbishop  of  Toledo. 
Many  of  the  houses  in  this  quarter  are  very  old,  and  are  built 
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partly  of  Roman  masonry;  one  such  fragment,  immured  in 
the  palace  wall,  is  inscribed  with  the  epitaph  of  a  charioteer 
(auriga)  who,  it  says,  would  rather  have  died  in  the  circus  than 
of  fever.  Massive  ruined  walls  encircle  the  old  town.  Their 
lowest  course  is  "  Cyclopean,"  consisting  of  unhewn  blocks 
about  12  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  wide;  Roman  masonry  of  the 
Augustan  age  is  superimposed.  The  six  gates  and  the  square 
towers  are  also,  to  a  great  extent,  "  Cyclopean."  The  palace, 
itself  a  building  of  the  early  19th  century,  has  an  old  fortified 
tower,  and  there  are  barracis  and  forts  in  the  city;  but  Tarra- 
gona can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  fortress  capable  of  with- 
standing modem  artillery,  although  it  is  officially  classed  as 
such. 

The  new  town,  divided  from  the  old  by  one  broad  and  shady 
avenue,  the  Rambla  de  San  Carlos,  and  intersected  by  another, 
the  more  modem  Rambla  de  San  Juan,  extends  to  the  west  and 
south  along  a  low  promontory  which  juts  out  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Its  outljdng  districts  merge  into  the  Camp  de  Tarra- 
gona, a  plain  planted  with  vines  and  walnut,  almond  and  olive 
groves.  Tarragona  cathedral  is  one  of  the  noblest  examples  of 
early  Spanish  art.  It  is  320  ft.  long  and  103  ft.  broad,  and  con- 
sisted originally  of  a  nave,  aisles,  transepts  with  an  octagonal 
lantern  at  the  crossing,  and  an  apsidal  chancel.  Several  exterior 
chapels  were  added  in  later  times,  and  on  the  south-east  stands  a 
14th-century  steeple  raised  on  a  Romanesque  tower.  The  east 
end  was  probably  begun  in  113 1  on  the  mins  of  an  earlier  church, 
but  the  main  body  of  the  building  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
1 2th  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  13th,  and  is  of  transitional 
character, — ^the  exuberant  richness  of  the  sculptured  capitals 
being  admirably  kept  in  subordination  by  the  Romanesque  sim- 
plicity of  the  general  design.  Considerable  changes  were  intro- 
duced at  a  later  date;  and  the  present  west  end  of  the  nave 
cannot  have  been  completed  till  late  in  the  14th  century.  On 
the  north-east  side  is  a  cloister  contemporary  with  the  church, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a  very  fine  doorway.  The 
cloister  contains  much  remarkable  work,  and  the  tracery  of  the 
windows  bears  interesting  marks  of  Moorish  influence.  Two 
other  noteworthy  churches  in  the  city  are  San  Pablo  and  Santa 
Tecla  la  Vieja,  both  of  the  12  th  century.  There  is  a  fine  Roman 
aqueduct;  the  Roman  amphitheatre  was  dismantled  in  1491  to 
fumish  stone  for  the  eastern  mole,  though  a  few  rows  of  seats 
are  left  nt&T  the  sea-shore;  and  the  museum  contains  a  large 
collection  of  Roman  antiquities.  The  Torre6n  de  Pilatos  is 
said  to  have  been  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Augustus;  it  was 
partly  destroyed  by  the  French  in  181 1  and  now  serves  as  a 
prison.  Its  name  is  connected  with  an  old  tradition  that 
Pontius  Pilate  was  a  native  of  the  city.  Tarragona  has  also 
many  public  buildings,  including  the  law  courts,  several  hospitals, 
a  provincial  institute,  training  schools  for  teachers,  and  offices 
of  the  provincial  and  municipal  govemments.  When  the 
monks  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  were  compelled  to  leave 
France,  they  settled  at  Tarragona  in  1903,  and  established  a 
liqueur  factory;  20,000  cases  of  liqueur  were  exported  in  1904 
and  39,000  in  1905.  A  characteristic  feature  of  Tarragona  is 
the  number  of  its  underground  storehouses  for  wine  (bodegas); 
wine  is  exported  in  large  quantities.  There  is  a  British  steel  file 
factory;  chocolate,  soap,  flour.  Ironware,  paper,  pipes  and 
salted  fish  are  also  manufactured.  The  harbour  is  at  the  ex- 
treme south-west  of  the  new  town.  It  was  originally  protected 
by  a  Roman  breakwater,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  19th 
century.  The  eastern  mole,  founded  in  1491  and  frequently 
enlarged,  terminates  in  a  lighthouse.  Its  length  was  1400 
yards  in  1904,  when  the  constmction  of  a  new  section  was 
begun.  In  each  of  the  five  years  1901-5  about  870  ships  of 
580,000  tons  entered  the  port.  Wine,  oil,  nuts,  almonds  and 
small  quantities  of  lead  and  pig  iron  are  exported;  the  imports 
include  coal  from  Great  Britain,  grain  from  the  Black  Sea, 
staves  and  petroleum  from  the  United  States,  dried  codfish 
from  Norway  and  Iceland,  guano  and  phosphates.  Close  to  the 
harbour  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Francoli  is  the  fishermen's 
quarter  (barrio  de  Pescadores),  in  which  most  of  the  houses  are 
coloured  pale  blue. 


History, — ^Tarraco,  the  capital  of  the  Iberian  Cessetani,  many 
of  whose  coins  are  extant,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Roman  strong- 
holds in  Spain.  It  was  captured  in  218  B.C.  by  Gnaeus  and 
Publius  Comelitis  Scipio,  who  improved  its  harbours  and  en- 
larged its  walls.  A  Roman  monument  on  a  hill  3  m.  £.  is 
known  as  the  Sepulcro  de  los  Escipiones,  and  locally  believed  to 
be  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  who  were  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
Carthaginians  imder  Hasdmbal  Barca  in  212  B.C.  The  battle 
took  place  at  Antiorgis,  the  modem  Alcafdz  in  the  province  of 
Temel;  there  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  bodies  of 
the  Scipios  were  conveyed  to  Tarragona  for  burial,  nor  is  the 
monument  older  than  the  ist  century  a.d.  As  the  Colonia 
Triumphalis,  so  called  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  Julius 
Caesar,  Tarraco  was  made  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four  assize 
courts  (conventus  juridici)  established  in  Hi^>ania  Citerior. 
Augustus  spent  the  winter  of  26  B.C.  here,  and  made  Tarraco  the 
capital  of  the  whole  province,  which  received  the  name  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  A  temple  was  built  in  his  honour. 
It  was  afterwards  restored  by  Hadrian  (a.d.  i  17-138),  and  the 
city  became  the  Spanish  headquarters  of  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  Roma  and  the  deified  emperors.  Its  flax  trade  and 
other  industries  made  it  one  of  the  richest  seaports  of  the 
empire;  Martial  and  Pliny  celebrated  its  climate  and  its  wines, 
and  the  fragmentary  remains  of  temples,  baths,  amphitheatre 
and  other  Roman  buildings  bear  witness  to  its  prosperity.  It 
became  an  archbishopric  in  the  5th  century. 

To  the  Romans  the  Visigoths  under  Euric  succeeded  in  467, 
but  on  their  expulsion  by  the  Moors  in  711  the  city  was 
plundered  and  bumed.  It  was  long  before  the  ruins  were  again 
inhabited,  but  by  1089,  when  the  Moors  were  driven  out  by 
Raymond  IV.  of  Barcelona,  there  must  have  been  a  certain 
revival  of  prosperity,  for  the  primacy,  which  had  been  removed 
to  Vich,  was  in  that  year  restored  to  Tarragona.  In  11 18  a 
grant  of  the  fief  was  made  to  the  Norman  Robert  Burdet,  who 
converted  the  town  into  a  frontier  fortress  against  the  Moors. 
In  1705  the  city  was  taken  and  bumed  by  the  Brit^;  in  1811^ 
after  being  partly  fortified,  it  was  captured  and  sacked  by  the 
French. 

TARRASA,  a  town  of  north-eastern  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Barcelona,  6  m.  W.N.W.  of  SabadeU  on  the  Barcelona- 
L6rida  railway,  and  in  the  nudst  of  a  narrow  plain  surrounded 
by  moimtains.  Pop.  (1900)  15,956.  Tarrasa  was  a  Roman 
municipality,  and  a  bishopric  £rom  the  5th  century  to  the 
Moorish  invasion  in  the  8th.  It  was  razed  by  the  Moors  and 
rebuilt  later  by  the  Christians.  There  are  three  ancient 
Romanesque  churches,  in  one  of  which,  San  Miguel,  some 
Roman  pillars  are  incorporated.  Tarrasa  is  now  mostly  a 
modern  industrial  town,  with  fine  public  buildings,  including 
the  royal  college,  built  in  1864  for  450  students  besides  day 
scholars,  the  school  of  arts  and  handicrafts,  the  industrial 
institute,  chamber  of  commei^e,  hospitals,  town  hall,  clubs, 
theatres  and  many  large  textile  factories.  Grain,  wine,  oil 
and  fmit  are  produced  in  the  district,  and  there  is  a  municipal 
farm,  founded  in  1885,  for  experiments  in  viticulture. 

TARRING  AND  FEATHERING,  a  method  of  punishment  at 
least  as  old  as  the  Crusades.  Tlie  head  of  the  culprit  was 
shaved  and  hot  tar  poured  over  it,  a  bag  of  feathers  being  after- 
wards shaken  over  him.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  punish- 
ment occurs  in  the  orders  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  issued  to 
his  navy  on  starting  for  the  Holy  Land  in  1191.  "  Concerning 
the  lawes  and  ordinances  appointed  by  King  Richard  for  his 
navie  the  forme  thereof  was  this  .  .  .  item,  a  thiefe  or  felon 
that  hath  stolen,  being  lawfully  convicted,  shal  have  his  head 
shome,  and  boyling  pitch  poured  upon  bis  head,  and  feathers 
or  downe  strawed  upon  the  same  whereby  he  may  be  knowen, 
and  so  at  the  first  landing-place  they  shall  come  to,  there  to 
be  cast  up  "  (trans,  of  original  statute  in  Hakluyt's  Voy^ges^ 
ii.  21).  A  later  instance  of  this  penalty  being  inflicted  is  given 
in  Notes  and  Queries  (series  4,  voL  y.)»  which  quotes  one  James 
Howell  writing  from  Madrid,  in  1623,  of  the  "  boisterous  Bishop 
of  Halverstadt,"  who,  "  having  taken  a  place  where  there  were 
two  monasteries  of  nuns  and  friars,  he  caused  divers  feather 
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beds  to  be  ripped^  and  all  the  feathers  thrown  into  a  great  hall, 
whither  the  nuns  and  friars  were  thrust  naked  with  their  bodies 
oiled  and  pitched  and  to  tumble  among  these  feathers,  which 
makes  them  here  (Madrid)  presage  him  an  ill-death."  In  1696 
a  London  bailiff,  who  attempted  to  serve  process  on  a  debtor 
who  had  taken  refuge  within  the  precincts  of  the  Savoy,  was 
tarred  and  feathered  and  taken  in  a  wheelbarrow  to  the  Strand, 
where  he  was  tied  to  the  Maypole  which  stood  by  what  is  now 
Somerset  House.  It  is  probable  that  the  punishment  was  never 
regarded  as  legalized,  but  was  always  a  type  of  mob  ven- 
geance. 

TARRYTOWN,  a  village  of  Westchester  coimty,  New  York, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  opposite  Nyack,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  ferry,  and  about  25  m.  N.  of  New  York 
City.  Pop.  (1890)  3562;  (1900)  4770,  of  whom  984  were 
foreign-bom  and  191  were  negroes;  (1910,  U.S.  census)  5600. 
Tarrytown  is  served  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  railway,  and  by  interurban  electric  Unes  connecting  it, 
via  White  Plains,  with  New  York  City.  It  is  situated  on  a 
sloping  hill  that  rises  to  a  considerable  height  above  Tappan 
Zee,  a  large  expansion  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  is  built  prin- 
cipally along  either  side  of  a  broad  and  winding  country  high- 
way (laid  out  in  1723)  from  New  York  to  Albany,  called  the 
King's  Highway  until  the  War  of  Independence,  then  called 
the  Albany  Post  Road,  and  now  known  (in  Tarrytown)  as 
Broadway.  South  of  the  village  is  "  Lyndhurst,"  the  estate 
of  Miss  Helen  Miller  Gould,  and  to  the  N.E.  is  Kaakout 
(originally  "  Kijkuit,"  that  is,  "  lookout,"  the  name  of  a  high 
promontory),  the  estate  of  John  D.  Rockefeller.  In  the  village 
are  the  Hackley  School  (1890),  Irving  School  (1837),  Repton 
School  and  the  "  Castle "  School  for  girls;  a  Young  Men'* 
Lyceum  (1899)^  with  a  public  library  (8000  volumes  in  1910) 
and  the  Tarrytown  Hospital  (1892).  In  the  vicinity  there  are 
large  nurseries  and  market-gardens,  and  automobiles  are  manu-^ 
factured  in  the  village.  Tarrytown  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
Wecquaesgeek  Indian  village,  Alipconk  (the  place  of  elms), 
burned  by  the  Dutch  in  1644.  The  first  settlement  of  whites 
was  made  about  1645.  There  were  perhaps  a  do^n  Dutch 
families  here  in  1680,  when  Frederick  Philipse  (formerly  known 
as  Vredryk  Flypse)  acquired  title  to  several  thousand  acres 
in  Westchester  county,  called  Philipse  Manor.  He  built,  partly 
of  brick  brought  from  Holland,  a  manor-house  (on  a  point  of 
land  now  known  as  Kingsland*s  Point,  a  short  distance  above 
the  present  village),  a  mill  and  a  church,  at  the  mouth  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  village; 
Dr  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  has  written:  "  There  is  probably  no 
other  locality  in  America,  taking  into  account  history,  tradition, 
the  old  church,  the  manor-house  and  the  mill,  which  so  entirely 
conserves  the  form  and  spirit  of  Dutch  civilization  in  the  New 
World."  During  the  War  of  Independence  Tarrytown  was  the 
centre  of  the  "  Neutral  Territory  "  between  the  lines  of  the 
British  and  Continental  forces,  and  was  the  scene  of  numerous 
conflicts  bptween  the  "  cowboys "  and  '*  skinners,"  bands  of 
unorganized  partisans,  the  former  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  the  king.  On  the  post  roadi 
on  the  24th  of  September  1 780,  Major  John  Andr6  was  captured 
by  three  Continentals,  John  Padding,  David  Williams  and 
Isaac  Van  Wert;  to  commemorate  the  capture  a  marble  shaft 
surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of  a  Continental  soldier  has 
been  erected  on  the  spot.  Tarrytown  is  described  in  the  Sketch 
Book  of  Washington  Irving,  who  lived  and  died  at  "  Sunnyside," 
within  the  limits  of  Tarrytown,  was  long  warden  of  old  Christ 
Church,  and  is  buried  in  the  Old  Sleepy  Hollow  burying-ground, 
which  adjoins  the  Dutch  Church,  and  in  which  Carl  Schurz 
also  is  buried.  Tarrytown  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in 
1870.  Its  name  is  probably  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Dutch 
"  Tarwen  dorp  "  (wheat  town). 

See  H.  B.  Dawson,  Westchester  County  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion (New  York,  1886) ;  and  an  article  by  H,  W.  Mabie  in  L.  P. 
Powell's  Historic  Towns  of  the  Middle  States  (New  York,  1899). 

TARSIEIl,  the  Anglicized  form  of  the  scientific  name  of 
a   small  and   aberrant  lemur-like   animal,    Tarsius  spectrumt 


inhabiting  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  islands,  and  typifjdng  a 
family.  The  name  tarsier  refers  to  the  great  elongation  of 
two  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  or  ankle,  and  spectrum  to  the 
huge  goggle-like  eyes  and  attenuated  form  which  constitute 
two  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  this  weird  little  creature. 
In  organization  the  tarsier  departs  markedly  from  other  lemurs 
as  regards  several  particulars,  and  thereby  approximates  to 
monkeys  and  iEipes.  Rather  smaller  than  a  squirrel,  with  dusky 
brown  fur,  the  tarsier  has  immense  eyes,  large  ears,  a  long  thin 
tail,  tufted  at  the  end,  a  greatly  elongated  tarsal  portion  of 
the  foot,  and  disk-like  adhesive  surfaces  on  the  fingers,  which 
doubtless  assist  the  animal  in  maintaining  its  position  on  the 
boughs.  Four  species  of  the  genus  are  now  recognized,  whose 
range  includes  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Celebes  and  some  of  the  Philippines.  The  tarsier  feeds  chiefly 
on  insects  and  lizards,  sleeps  during  the  day,  but  is  tolerably 
active  at  night,  moving  chiefly  by  jumping  from  place  to  place; 
an  action  for  which  the  structure  of  its  hind-legs  seems  par- 
ticularly well  adapted.  It  is  rare,  "not  more  than  two  being 
generally  found  together,  and  only  brings  forth  one  young  at  a 
time.    (See  Primates.)  (R.  L.*) 

TARSUS  (mod.  Tersous),  an  ancient  dty  in  the  fertile  plain 
of  Cilida.  The  small  river  Cydnus  flowed  through  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  its  cool  swift  waters  were  the  boast  of  the  city 
(though  visitors  like  Dion  Chrysostom  thought  it  far  inferior 
to  the  rivers  of  many  Greek  dties).  The  harbour,  Rhegma, 
below  the  dty,  was  originally  a  lagoon,  though  it  is  3aid  also 
to  be  supplied  by  springs  of  its  own.  The  Cydnus  flowed  into 
the  lake  (where  were  the  arsenals)  and  thence  into  the  sea, 
about  10  m.  from  Tarsus:  The  city  is  first  mentioned  on  the 
Black  Obelisk,  as  captured  by  the  Aasjrriaos  along  with  the  rest 
of  Cilida  about  850  b.c.  It  was  probably  an  old  Ionian  colony, 
settled  (like  Mallus)  under  the  direction  of  Clarian  Apollo.  Its 
importance  was  due  (i)  to  its  excellent  and  safe  haxbour,  (2)  to 
its  possession  of  a  fertile  territory,  and  (3)  to  its  command  of 
the  first  waggon-road  made  across  Mount  Taurus,  which  was 
cut  through  the  Cilidan  Gates,  a  narrow  gorge  100  yards  in 
length,  originally  only  wide  enough  to  carry  the  waters  of  a 
small  affluent  of  the  Cydnus.  The  greatness  of  Tarsus  rested 
therefore  mainly  on  the  two  great  engineering  works,  the  harbour 
and  the  road.  That  the.  latter  was  due  ;to  Greek  influence  is 
shown  by  the  village  Mopsuccene  on  the  southern  approach  to 
the  Gates:  Mopsus  was  the  prophet  of  Clarian  Apollo.  Few 
mountain  passes  have  been  so  important  in  history  as  this 
road  (seventy  miles  in  length)  over  Taurus.  Many  axmies  have 
marched  over  it;  those  of  Cyrus  the  YouAger,  Alexander  the 
Great,  Cicero,  Septimius  Sevenis  and  the  First  Crusade  may 
specially  be  mentioned. 

Tarsus  is  most  accessi^e  from  the  sea  or  from  the  east.  Even 
after  the  "  Cilidan  Gates  '*  werfe  cut,  the  crossing  of  Taurus  was 
a  difficult  operation  for  an  invading  army  (as  Xenophon  and 
Arrian  show).  Hence  Tarsian  history  (where  not  determined 
by  Greek  maritime  relations)  has  been  stxongly  affected  by 
Semitic  influence,  ajid  Dion  Chrysostom,  about  a^d.  112,  says 
it  was  more  like  a  Phoenidan  than  a  Hellenic  dty  (which  it 
claimed  to  be).  After  the  Assyrian  power  decayed,  princes, 
several  of  whom  bore  the  name  or  title  Syennesis^  ruled  Tarsus 
before  and  under  Persian  pow^.  Persian  satraps  governed  it 
in  the  4th  century  B.C.;  and  struck  coins  with  Aramaic  legends 
there^  The  Seleudd  kings  of  Syria  for  a  time  kept  it  in  a  state 
of  servitude;  but  it  was  made  an  autonomous  city  with  addi- 
tional citizens  (probably  Argive  Greeks  and  Jews)  by  Antiochus 
IV.  Epiphanes  in  171  B.C.;  and  then  it  began  to  strike  its  own 
coinsw  It  became  one  of  the  richest  and  greatest  dties  of  the 
East  under  the  Romans  after  104  B.C.,  and  was  favoured  by 
both  Antony  and  Augustus:  the  reception  there  by  the  former 
6i  Cleopatra,  who  sailed  up  to  the  dty-  in  a  magnificent  vessel, 
was  a  striking  historic  event.  In  spite  of  its  oriental  character, 
it  maintained  a  university  where  Greek;  philosophy  was  taught 
by  a  series  of  famous  Tarsinns,  who  influenced  Roman  history. 
Chief  among  them  was  Athenodorus  Cananites  (g.».),  teacher 
and  friend  of  Augustus  lor  many  years,  a  man  of  couxage  and 
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power,  who  remodelled  the  Tarsian  constitution  (making  it 
timocratic  and  oligarchic).  The  picture  which  Philostratus,  in 
his  biography  of  ApoUonius  Tyanensis,  draws  of  the  Tarsians 
as  vain,  luxurious  and  illiterate,  represents  the  general  Graeco- 
Roman  conception  of  the  city.  The  legend  which  was  believed 
to  be  graven  on  the  statue  of  Sardanapalus  at  Anchiale  (12  m. 
S.W.  from  Tarsus)  might  have  been  the  motto  of  most  Tarsians: 
"  Eat,  drink,  play,  for  nothing  dse  is  worth  this  (gesture)" 
(referred  to  by  St  Paul,  i  Cor.  xv.  32),  The  statue  was  pro- 
bably an  archaic  work,  with  Hittite  or  cuneiform  inscription, 
representing  a  figure  with  right  hand  raised:  the  letters  and 
the  attitude  were  misunderstood;  the  figure  was  supposed  to 
be  snapping  the  fingers  and  uttering  this  expression  of  effeminate 
and  weary  sensualism. 

Tarsus  depended  for  its  greatness  on  commerce,  peace  and 
orderly  government.  It  was  not  a  strong  fortress,  and  could 
not  be  defended  during  the  decay  of  the  empire  against  bar- 
barian invasion.  The  Arabs  captured  the  whole  of  Cilida 
shortly  after  a.d.  660;  and  Tarsus  seems  to  have  been  a  ruin 
for  more  than  a  century  after  the  conquest.  But  Harun  al- 
Rashid  rebuilt  its  walls  in  787,  and  made  it  the  north-western 
capital  of  the  Arab  power  in  the  long  wars  against  the  Byzantine 
empire.  All  the  raids,  which  were  made  in  Asia  Minor  re- 
gularly, year  by  year,  sometimes  twice  in  one  year,  through 
the  Cilician  Gates  and  past  the  fortress  Loulon,  issued  through 
the  north  gate  oi  Tarsus,  which  wss  called  the  "  Gate  of  the 
Holy  War."  The  western  gate  is'  still  standing,  and  is  mis- 
named "  St  Paul's  Gate."  The  caliph  Mamun  died  on  such  a 
foray  in  a.d.  833,  having  caught  a  chill  at  a  great  spring  north 
of  the  Cilician  Gates  beside  Ak-Keupreu.  He  was  brought  to 
Tarsus  where  (like  the  emperor  Tacitus)  he  died,  and  (like  the 
emperor  Julian)  was  buried.  His  illness  recalls  the  fever  which 
Alexander  the  Great  contracted  from  bathing  in  the  Cydnus. 
Nicephorus  Phocas  reconquered  Tarsus  and  all  Cilicia  for  the 
empire  in  a.d.  965.  In  the  First  Crusade  Baldwin  and  Tancred 
captured  Tarsus  a.d.  1099,  and  there  the  two  leaders  had  a 
serious  quarrel.  It  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Lesser 
Armenia  for  great  part  of  the  three  centuries  after  a.d.  1180, 
and  it  was  fortified  by  Leo  II.  and  Hethoum  I.  But  Turkoman 
and  Egyptian  invaders  disputed  its  possession  with  the  Greek 
emperors  and  Armenian  kings  and  with  one  another.  Finally 
it  passed  into  Ottoman  hands  about  the  beginning  of  the  i6th 
century. 

Most  of  the  successive  masters  of  Tarsus  had  their  own 
legends  about  its  origin,  usually  with  a  religious  character 
justifying  and  explaining  their  possession  of  the  city.  The 
Assyrian  Sardanapalus,  the  native  gcd  Sandan,  the  Greek  hero 
Perseus,  the  Greek  god  Heracles,  are  all  called  founder  of 
Tarsus.  lapetus,  i.e.  Japhet,  father  of  Javan  "  the  Ionian," 
was  called  the  grandfather  of  Cydnus,  who  gave  name  to  the 
river.  A  curious  ceremony  was  practised  in  honour  of  Sandan 
(identified  with  the  Greek  Herades):  a  pyre  was  periodically 
erected  and  the  god  was  burned  on  it.  It  is  said  that  the 
original  name  of  the  dty  was  Parthenia,  which  suggests  that  a 
virgin  goddess  was  worshipped  here  as  in  so  many  shrines  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria:  the  virgin  goddess  Athena  appears  on 
Tarsian  coins.  The  Baal  of  Tarsus  is  named  in  Aramaic  letters 
on  many  of  its  coins  in  the  Persian  period. 

The  ruins  of  the  andent  city  are  very  extensive,  but  the>'  are 
deeply  buried,  and  make  little  or  no  appearance  above  the 
surface  except  in  the  Dunuk  Tash  (popularly  identified  as  the 
"  Tomb  of  Sardanapalus,"  a  monument  which,  however,  was 
at  Anchiale,  not  at  Tarsus).  This  shapeless  mass  of  concrete 
was  probably  the  substructure  of  a  Graeco-Roman  temple, 
from  which  the  marble  coating  has  been  removed.  \Xbe  modern 
town  has  considerable  bazaars  and  trade;  but  the  dimate  is 
very  oppressive,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  vast  marshes  which 
occupy  the  site  of  the  harbour  and  the  lower  part  of  the  original 
Cyndus  course.  The  river  was  diverted  from  its  former  course 
by  Justinian  in  the  6th  century.  The  emperor's  intention  was 
only  to  carry  off  the  surplus  waters  in  time  of  flood  and  prevent 
inundations  in  the  city,  not  to  deprive  Tarsus  of  what  was  its 


chief  pride  and  boast;  but  gradually  the  neglect  of  subsequent 
centuries  allowed  the  channel  in  the  dty  to  become  blocked  by 
accumulation  of  soil,  and  now  the  whole  body  of  water  Bows  in 
the  new  channd  east  of  the  dty,  except  what  is  drawn  off  by  an 
artifidal  irrigation  course  to  water  the  gardens  on  the  western 
side  of  the  dty.  The  popiilation  is  about  25,000,  including, 
besides  Turks  and  Syrian  Moslems,  also  Armenians,  Greeks, 
Syrian  Christians,  Persians,  Afghans,  Ansaria  (mostly  gardeners) 
and  even  Hindus.  There  is  a  large  American  mission  school 
called  St  Paid's  Institute,  giving  a  very  comprehensive  edu- 
cation to  Armenians  and  Greeks  drawn  from  an  extensive 
district. 

The  literature  regarding  Tarsus  is  scanty,  and  few  ancient  in- 
scriptions have  been  published.  See  W.  B.  Barker,  Lares  and 
Penates;  G.  F.  Hill  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Coins;  Six 
in  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1884,  pp.  152  ff.,  1804,  pp.  529  ff.;  E. 
Babelon  in  the  Catalogue  Bibl.  Nat.,  Perses  Achemenides  ";  the 
numismatic  works  of  B.  v.  Head,  F.  Imhoof  Blumer,  &c. ;  Waddington 
in  Bulletin  de  Carr,  Hell.,  vii.  pp.  282  ff. ;  Ramsay,  Cities  of  St  Paul 
(1907),  pp.  85-245,  and  "  Cikciaf  Tarsus  and  the  Great  Taurus 
Pass"  in  Geographical  Journal  (iQOj),  pp.  357-410;  R.  Heberdey 
and  A.  Wilhelm,  "  Reisen  in  Kifikien  (in  the  Denkschriften  d. 
kais.  Akademie  Wien,  1896,  xliv.),  with  works  of  other  travellers, 
especially  V.  Langlois  and  Macdonald  Kinneir.  Callander  in  Journal 
of  Hellenic  Studies,  1904,  pp.  58  ff.,  studied  Dion  Chrysostom's  two 
Tarsian  Orations.  (W.  M.  Ra.) 

TART,  a  dish  of  baked  pastry  containing  fruit,  a  fruit  pie; 
also  a  small  open  piece  of  baked  pastry  with  jam  placed  upon 
it.  The  word  was  adapted  from  the  O.Fr.  tarte;  the  older  form 
must  have  been  torte,  as  is  seen  in  the  mod.  Fr.  tourte  and  the 
diminutive  tortel  or  torteau;  the  origin  is  the  Lat.  torta,  twisted 
{torquerey  to  twist),  used  of  a  cake  in  Med.  Lat.,  the  paste  or 
dough  of  cakes  or  tarts  being  rolled  or  twisted.  The  alteration 
of  the  vowd  is  also  seen  in  Ital.  tartera.  In  English  there  is 
some  confusion  with  "  tart,"  sharp,  add,  bitter,  which  comes 
from  O.E.  teart,  sharp,  severe,  properly  "  tearing,"  from  teran^ 
to  tear;  cf.  "  bitter,"  from  "  to  bite." 

TARTAGLIA,  or  Tartalea,  NIGCOLb  {c.  1506-1559), 
Italian  mathematidan,  was  born  at  Bresda.  His  childhood 
was  passed  in  dire  poverty.  During  the  sack  of  Brescia  in  151 2, 
he  was  horribly  mutilated  by  some  French  soldiers.  From 
these  injuries  he  slowly  recovered,  but  he  long  continued  to 
stammer  in  his  speech,  whence  the  nickname,  adopted  by 
himsdf,  of  "  Tartaglia."  Save  for  the  barest  rudiments  of 
reading  and  writing,  he  tells  us  that  he  had  no  master;  yet  we 
find  him  at  Verona  in  1521  an  esteemed  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics. In  1534  he  went  to  Venice.  For  Tartaglia's  discovery 
of  the  solution  of  cubic  equations,  and  his  contests  with  Antonio 
Marie  Floridas,  see  Algebra  {History).  In  1548  Tartaglia 
accepted  a  situation  as  professor  of  Euclid  at  Brescia,  but 
returned  to  Venice  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months.  He  died  at 
Venice  in  1559. 

Tartaglia's  first  printed  work,  entitled  Nuooa  sciensia  (Venice, 
I537)»  dealt  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  gunnery.  He  found 
the  elevation  giving  the  greatest  range  to  be  45®,  but  failed  to 
demonstrate  the  correctness  of  his  intuition.  Indeed,  he  never 
shook  off  the  erroneous  ideas  of  his  time  regarding  the  paths  of 
projectiles,  further  than  to  see  that  no  part  of  them  could  be  a 
straight  line.  He  nevertheless  inaugurated  the  scientific  treatment 
of  the  subject.  His  Quesiti  et  invenzioni  diverse,  a,  collection  of  the 
author's  replies  to  questions  addressed  to  him  by  persons  of  the 
most  varied  conditions,  was  published  in  1546,  with  a  dedication 
to  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  Problems  in  artillery  occupy  two  out 
of  nine  books;  the  sixth  treats  of  fortification;  the  ninth  gives 
several  examples  of  the  solution  of  cubic  equations.  He  published 
in  155 1  Regola  generate  per  sollevare  ogni  affondata  nave,  intilolata 
la  Travagliata  invenzione  (an  allusion  to  his  personal  troubles  at 
Brescia),  setting  forth  a  method  for  raising  sunken  ships,  and 
describing  the  diving-bell,  then  little  known  in  western  Europe.  He 
pursued  the  subject  in  Ragionamenti  sopra  la  Travagliata  Invenzione 
(May  1 551).  His  largest  vfork,Trattato  generaU  di  numeri  e  misure, 
is  a  comprehensive  mathematical  treatise,  including  arithmetic, 
geometry,  mensuration,  and  algebra  as  far  as  quadratic  equations 
(Venice,  1556,  1560).  He  published  the  first  Italian  translation  of 
Euclid  (154^),  and  the  earliest  version  from  the  Greek  of  some 
of  the  principal  works  of  Archimedes  (1543).  These  induded  the 
tract  De  insidentibus  aquae,  of  which  his  Latin  now  holds  the  place 
of  the  lost  Greek  text.  Tartaglia  claimed  the  invention  of  the 
gunner's  quadrant. 
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.  Tartaglia's  own  account  of  his  early  life  is  contained  in  his 
Quesiii^  lib.  vi.  p.  74.  See  also  Buoncompagni,  Intorno  ad  un 
testamento  inedito  di  N.  Tartaglia  (Milan,  1881);  Rossi,  Elogf^ 
di  Bresciana  tUustri,  p.  ^86.  Tarta^lia's  writings  on  gunnery 
were  translated  into  English  by  Lucar  in  1588,  and  into  French  by 
Rieffel  in  X845. 

TARTAN  (from  F.  HrOaine,  "  linsie-wolsie/'  Sp.  Hriiafia, 
a  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  perhaps  so  called  from  its  thinness 
and  lightness,  of.  Sp.  tirUar,  to  tremble  with  cold),  a  worsted 
cloth  woven  with  alternate  stripes  or  bands  of  coloured  warp 
and  weft,  so  as  to  form  a  chequered  pattern  in  which  the 
colours  alternate  in  "sets"  of  definite  width  and  sequence. 
The  weaving  of  particoloured  and  striped  cloth  cannot  be 
claimed  as  peculiar  to  any  special  race  or  country,  for  indeed 
such  checks  are  the  simplest  ornamental  form  into  which  dyed 
yams  can  be  combined  in  the  loom.  But  the  term  tartan 
is  specially  applied  to  the  variegated  cloth  used  for  the  prin- 
cipal portions  of  the  distinctive  costume  of  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland.  For  this  costume,  and  the  tartan  of  which  it  is 
composed,  great  antiquity  is  daimed,  and  it  is  asserted  that 
the  numerous  clans  into  which  the  Highland  population  were 
divided  had  each  from  time  to  time  a  special  tartan  by  which  it 
was  distinguished.  After  the  rebellion  of  1745  various  acts  of 
parliament  were  passed  for  disarming  the  Scottish  Highlanders 
and  for  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Highland  dress  in  Scotland, 
under  severe  penalties.  These  acts  remained  nominally  in  force 
till  1782,  when  they  were  formally  repealed,  and  since  that 
lime  clan  tartan  has,  with  varying  fluctuations  of  fashion,  been 
a  popular  article  of  dress,  by  no  means  confined  in  its  use  to 
Scotland  alone;  and  many  new  and  imaginary  "  sets  "  have 
been  invented  by  manufacturers,  with  the  result  of  introducing 
confusion  in  the  heraldry  of  tartans,  and  of  throwing  doubt 
on  the  reality  of  the  distinctive  "  sets  "  which  at  one  time 
undoubtedly  were  more  or  less  recognized  as  the  badge  of 
various  clans. 

Undoubtedly  the  term  tartan  was  known,  and  the  material  was 
woven,  **  of  one  or  two  colours  for  the  poor  and  more  varied  for 
the"  rich,"  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  In  the 
account-s  of  John,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  treasurer  to  King  James  III., 
in  1471,  thbre  occurs,  with  other  mention  of  the  material,  the 
following: — "  Ane  elne  and  ane  halve  of  blue  Tartane  to  lyne  his 
gowne  01  cloth  of  Gold."  It  is  here  obvious  that  the  term  is  not 
restricted  to  particoloured  chequered  textures.  In  1538  accounts 
were  incurred  for  a  Highland  dress  for  King  Tames  V.  on  the 
occasion  of  a  hunting  excursion  in  the  Highlands,  in  which  there 
are  charges  for  **  variant  cullorit  velvet,"  for  *'  ane  schort  Heland 
coit,"  and  for  "  Heland  tartane  to  be  hose  to  the  kinge's  grace." 
Bishop  John  Lesley,  in  his  De  origine^  moribus,  et  rebus  gestis 
Scotonim,  published  in  1578,  says  of  the  ancient  and  still-used  dress 
of  the  Highlanders  and  Islanaers,  ^*  all,  both  noble  and  common 
people,  wore  mantles  of  one  sort  (except  that  the  nobles  preferred 
those  of  several  colours)."  George  Buchanan,  in  his  Rerum  Scoii- 
carum  historia  (1582),  as  translated  by  Monypenny  (1612),  says  of 
the  Highlanders,  "  They  delight  in  maried  clothes,  specially  that 
have  any  long  stripes  of  sundry  colours;  they  love  chiefly  purple 
and  blue.  Their  predecessors  used  short  mantles  or  plaids  of  divers 
colours  sundry  ways  divided;  and  amongst  some  the  same  custom 
is  observed  to  this  day."  A  hint  of  clan  tartan  distinctions  is 
given  by  Martin  Martin  in  his  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  (1703),  which 
work  also  contains  a  minute  description  of  the  dress  of  the  High- 
landers and  the  manufacture  of  tartan.  "  Eveiy  isle,"  he  observes, 
**  differs  from  each  other  in  their  fancy  of  making  plaids,  as  to  the 
stripes  in  breadth  and  colours.  This  humour  is  as  different  through 
the  mainland  of  the  Highlands,  in  so  far  that  they  who  have  seen 
those  places  are  able  at  the  first  view  of  a  man's  plaid  to  guess  the 
place  of  his  residence." 

The  following  lines  give  a  brief  description  of  the  colours  of  the 
tartans  of  the  principal  clans.  The  kilt-tartan  colour  is  given  in 
each  case ;  the  plaid-tartans  vary  in  slight  particulars. 

Campbell  of  Breadalbane,  light  green,  crossed  with  darker  green, 
the  stripes  broad  with  narrow  edging  of  yellow.  Campbell  of 
Argyll,  light  green  crossed  with  dark  green,  narrow  independent 
cross  lines  of  white.  Cameron^  brick-red  with  broad  chequered 
cross  of  same  colour,  edged  white  and  with  broad  centre  of  ground 
colour,  two  independent  cross  lines  of  green.  Forbes,  yellow  green, 
crossed  with  broad  dark-green  lines,  centred  black,  independent 
cross  lines  yellow.  Fraser,  red  ground,  main  cross  lines  red  with 
deeper  red  centre  edged  with  blue,  independent  cross  lines  blue. 
Gordon,  dark  blue-green  ground,  with  broad  cross  lines  of  lighter 
green,  narrow  centre  line  yellow.  Graeme,  light  green  ground, 
crossed  with  darker  green   in  small  chequer,   independent  cross 


lines  dark  greea.  Grant,  acariet,  with  broad  black-edged  scarlet 
crossings,  black  independent  cross  lines.  Macdonaid  oj  Glengarry 
and  Keppoch,  red,  with  open  broad  blue  cross  lines,  and  two  inde- 
pendent blue  crossings.  Macdonaid  of  Glencoe,  green  with  broad 
dark-green  crossing,  the  whole  covered  with  fine  red  lines.  Mac- 
donaid of  ClanrariaJd,  light  green  with  broad  dark-green  crossing, 
covered  with  fine  red  lines.  Macgregor,  scarlet,  with  narrow  scarlet 
cross  lines,  edged  and  centred  blue,  widely  spaced.  Mackintosh, 
red  with  blue-edged  and  centred  crossings  of  red,  and  independent 
blue  cross  lines.  Mackenzie,  blue-green,  broad  crossing  of  same 
colour  with  darker  edges,  independent  cross  lines,  alternately  red 
and  white,  over  the  main  crossings.  Macleod,  green,  with  dark- 
^reen  crossings,  over  crossings,  every  other  square,  a  red  line. 
Macpherson^  pale^  grey,  four  darker  grey  bars  at  crossings,  the 
whole  covered  with  red  double  independent  lines.  Munro,  red 
with  broad  green  stripe  and  narrow  lines  forming  a  check  of  black 
and  yellow.  Murray,  green,  close  crossings  of  darker  green,  inde- 
pendent lines  red.  Stewart,  scarlet,  deep  coloured  crossings  with 
scarlet  centre,  fine  widely  spaced  dark  independent  lines. 

See  W.  and  A.  Smith,  Tartans  of  the  Clans  of  Scotland  (1850); 
J.  Sobieski  Stuart,  Vestiarium  ScoHcum  (1842);  R.  R.  M'lan,  Clans 
of  the  ScoUish  Highlands  (1845-46);  J.  Grant,  Tartans  of  the  Clans 
of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1885). 

TARTARt  the  name  commonly  applied  to  crude  acid 
potassium  tartrate  or  "  bitartrate  of  potash,"  HK(C^4H40e). 
During  the  process  of  fermentation  wines  deposit  a  crystalline 
crust  of  argol;  this,  after  being  roughly  purified  by  recrystal- 
liasation,  is  known  as  tartar,  and  when  further  purified  and 
freed  from  colouring  matters  becomes  ''cream  of  tartar," 
also  called  technically  ''  cream."  With  the  iatrochemists  tartar 
was  a  generic  term  which  included  both  this  tartarus  vini  and 
various  substances  obtained  from  it,  and  even  salts,  such  as  salt 
of  sorrel  (potassium  oxalate),  that  resembled  it.  Thus  salfixum 
tartari  was  potassium  carbonate,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air 
deliquesces  to  oleum  tartari  per  deHquium;  neutral  potassium 
tartrate  was  called  tartarus  tartarisaluSy  because  it  was  prepared 
by  neutralizing  ordinary  tartar  with  the  sal  fixum;  tartarus 
chalybeatus  was  a  preparation  with  iron;  and  spirilus  tartari, 
used  by  Paracelsus,  was  prepared  by  dry  distillation  of  tartar. 
Paracelsus  also  used  the  term  in  a  still  wider  sense  to  signify 
abnormal  precipitates  or  sediments  deposited  from  animal 
secretions;  the  same  idea  is  apparent  in  the  popular  applica- 
tion of  the  word  to  the  salivary  calculus  which  forms  on  the 
teeth. 

Cream  of  tartar  is  prepared  by  dissolving  granulated  argol  in 
boiling  water  and  allowing  the  solution  to  stand.  The  clear  liquid  is 
then  drawn  off  and  crystallized.  The  slightly  coloured  crystals 
thus  obtained  are  redissolved  in  hot  water,  the  colouring  matters 
got  rid  of  by  means  of  pipeclay  or  egg-albumen,  and  the  solution 
filtered  and  crystallized,  the  name  "  crean  of  tartar  "  being  originally 
applied  to  the  crust  of  minute  crystals  that  form  on  its  surface  as  it 
cods.  The  salt  crystallizes  in  masses  of  small,  hard,  colourless,  trans- 
parent, rhombic  prisms.  It  is  precipitated  when  an  excess  of  a 
potassium  salt  is  added  to  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  but  it  dissolves 
in  mineral  acids,  and  in  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates.  Solutions 
of  boric  acid  or  borax  dissolve  it  freely,  forming  soluble  cream  of 
tartar,  which  is  a  white  powder  permanent  in  the  air  when  made  with 
the  acid,  but  deliquescent  when  borax  is  employed.  Its  slight  solu- 
bility in  alcohol  explains  why  it  is  deposited  by  wines  as  they 
mature.  One  part  by  weight  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  15  parts  of 
boiling  water,  but  at  lower  temperatures  the  solubility  is  greatly 
diminished,  and  at  0°  C.  about  416  parts  of  water  are  requirea. 
When  heated  it  is  decomposed  with  formation  of  potassium  car- 
bonate and  carbon,  inflammable  gases  havii^  an  odour  of  burnt 
bread  being  evolved.  The  salt  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
tartaric  acid ;  it  is  also  employed  in  the  mordant  bath  for  wool- 
dyeing,  with  powdered  chalk  and  alum  for  cleaninp;  silver,  and  for 
the  preparation  of  effervescing  drinks  and  bakmg-powder.  In 
medicine  as  potassii  tartras  acidus  it  is  of  some  slight  importance  as 
a  diuretic  and  putative.  The  more  soluble  normal  salt,  K|(C4H^6), 
is  used  for  the  same  purposes;  it  is  formed  by  dissolving  powdered 
cream  of  tartar  in  a  hot  solution  of  potassium  carbonate.  If  sodium 
carbonate  is  substituted  the  result  is  KNa(C4H|0<),  or  Rochelle 
salt. 

Tartar  emetic  (potSLS^um  antimonyl  tartrate)K>  (SbO)C4H40««}HfO. 
This  substance  has  been  known  for  a  long  period,  being  mentioned 
by  Basil  Valentine.  It  may  be  prepared  by  warming  3  parts  of 
antimonious  oxide  with  4  parts  01  cream  of  tartar,  in  the  presence 
of  water,  replacing  the  water  as  it  evaporateis;  after  digestion  is 
complete,  the  solution  is  filtered  hot.  Powder  of  algaroth  (q.v,) 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  antimony  oxide.  Tartar  emetic  crystal- 
lizes in  small  octahedra,  which  lose  their  water  of  crystallization 
gradually  on  exposure  to  air,  and  become  opaque.  It  is  soluble  in 
14*5  parts  of  cold  water  and  1*9  parts  of  hot,  the  solution  showing 
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an  acid  reaction  to  litmus.  It  possesses  a  nauseous  metaUic  taste 
and  produces  vomiting  when  taken  internally,  whilst  in  large  doses 
it  is  poisonous.  It  is  used  medicinally,  and  also  as  a  mordant  in 
dyeing  and  calico-printing. 

TARTARIC  ACID  (dihydroxy-sucdnic  acid),  C4He06,  or 
HOiC-CH(OH)-CH(OH)COjH.  Four  acids  of  this  composi- 
tion are  known,  namely  dextro-  and  laevo-tartaric  acids, 
racemic  acid  and  mesotartaric  acid,  the  two  last  being  optically 
inactive  (see  Stereo-Isomerism).  Their  constitution  follows 
from  their  formation  from  dibromosucdnic  add  and  from  thdr 
synthesis  from  glyoxal  cyanhydrin,  these  two  methods  pro- 
ducing the  inactive  racemic  form  which  may  then  be  split  into 
the  active  components.  Dextro-tartaric  acid  occurs  in  the  free 
state  or  as  the  potassium  or  caldum  salt  in  grape  juice  and  in 
various  unripe  fruits.  During  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of 
grape  juice  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  an  impure  acid 
potassium  tartrate  which  is  known  as  argol,  and  when  purified 
as  cream  of  tartar.  For  the  preparation  of  the  add  the  crude 
argol  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  add  and  afterwards  precipi- 
tated as  calcium  tartrate  by  boiling  with  milk  of  lime,  the 
caldum  salt  being  afterwards  decomposed  by  sulphuric  add. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  (together  with  racemic  add)  by  oxidiz- 
ing milk  sugar,  saccharic  acid,  &c.,  with  nitric  add,  and  by  the 
reduction  of  oxalic  ester  with  sodium  amalgam  (H.  Debus,  Ann,, 
1873,  166,  p.  109).  It  crystallizes  from  water  in  large  prisms 
which  melt  at  168-170°  C.,  and  on  further  heating  gives  an 
anhydride  and  finally  chars,  emitting  a  characteristic  odour  and 
forming  pyroracemic  and  pyrotartaric  adds.  It  behaves  as 
a  redudng  agent.  Chromic  add  and  potassium  permanganate 
oxidize  it  to  formic  and  carbonic  adds,  whilst  hydrogen  peroxide 
in  the  presence  of  ferrous  salts  gives  dihydroxymaleic  acid 
(H,  J.  H.  Fenton,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  1894,  p.  899;  1895,  pp.  48, 
774;  1896,  p.  546).  Hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  reduce  it 
to  malic  add  and  finally  to  succinic  add.  Caldum  chloride 
gives  a  white  predpitate  of  caldum  tartrate  in  neutral  solutions, 
the  precipitate  being  soluble  in  cold  solutions  of  caustic  potash 
but  re-predpitated  on  boiling.  It  prevents  the  precipitation 
of  many  metallic  hydroxides  by  caustic  alkalis.  It  carbonizes 
when  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  giving,  among  other  pro- 
ducts, carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide.  A  small  crystal 
of  oxalic  add  added  to  concentrated  sulphuric  add  containing 
about  I  per  cent,  of  resorcin  gives  a  characteristic  violet  red 
coloration. 

'Laevo-tartaric  acid  is  identical  in  its  chemical  and  in 
most  of  its  physical  properties  with  the  dextro-acid,  differing 
chiefly  in  its  action  on  polarized  light,  the  plane  of  polarization 
being  rotated  to  the  left.  By  mixing  equal  quantities  of  the  two 
forms  in  aqueous  solution  heat  is  evolved  and  racemic  acid, 
(C4H606)»-2HiO,  is  obtained.  This  varietv  is  also  formed  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  gl^^oxal  cyanhydrin  (F.  Pollak,  Monais,,  1894,  15, 
p.  469);  by  heating  a  solution  of  desoxalic  acid;  by  the  oxidation 
of  tumaric  acid  with  potassium  permanganate;  by  the  action  of 
silver  oxide  on  dibromosucdnic  acid, -and  by  the  oxidation  of 
mannite,  dulcite,  inulin,  &c.,  with  nitric  add.  In  the  anhydrous 
state  it  melts  at  205-206®  C.  Mesotartaric  acid  is  formed  when  dn- 
chonine  tartrate  is  heated  for  some  time  at  170®  C.  (L.  Pasteur, 
Ann.,  1853,  88,  p.  212);  by  heating  tartaric  or  racemic  acid  for 
some  time  with  water  to  165*  C;  by  the  oxidation  of  laevulose; 
and  by  the  oxidation  of  phenol  or  maldc  acid  with  an  alkaline  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate  (O.  Doebner,  Ber,,  1891,  24,  p.  1755; 
A.  Kekul^  and  R.  Anschutz,  ibid,,  1 881,  14,  p.  714).  It  crystallizes 
in  prisms,  and  in  the  anhydrous  state  melts  at  iao**  C.  On  pro* 
longed  boiling  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  racemic  acid. 
The  sodium  ammonium  salt  is  not  capable  of  decomposition  into 
its  optical  antipodes,  as  is  sodiuni  ammonium  racemate. 

Tartaric  acia  as  used  in  medicine  is  derived  from  potassium  acid 
tartrate.  Its  impurities  are  lead,  oxalic  acid,  lime  and  potassium 
tartrate.  It  is  incompatible  with  potassium,  calcium,  mercury  and 
vegetable  astringents.  Tartaric  acid  is  rarely  used  alone,  but  is 
contained  in  pilula  quininae  stUphatis  and  in  Seidlitz  powder 
(see  Sodium),  and  is  a  constituent  of  many  proprietary  granular 
effervescent  prefMiFations.  If  taken  in  overdose  or  m  a  concentrated 
form  tartaric  acid  produces  severe  gastro-enteritis.  In  these  cases 
lime-water,  alkalis  and  magnesia  should  be  used  as  antidotes,  and 
opium  may  be  required. 

TARTARUS^  in  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of  Aether  and  Gaea, 
father  of  Typhoeus  and  the  giants.  In  the  Iliad  the  word 
denotes  an  underground  prison,  as  far  below  Hades  as  earth  is 


below  heaven,  in  which  those  who  rebelled  against  the  will 
of  Zeus  were  confined.  In  later  writers  Tartarus  is  the  place  of 
punishment  of  the  wicked  after  death,  and  is  used  for  the 
underworld  generally.    Cf.  Abyss. 

TARTINI,  GIUSEPPE  (1692-1770),  Itahan  violinist,  com- 
poser and  musical  theorist,  was  bom  at  Tirano  in  Istria  on  the 
1 2th  of  April  1692.  In  early  life  he  studied,  with  equal  want  of 
success,  for  the  church,  the  law  courts,  and  the  profession  of 
arms.  As  a  yoimg  man  he  was  wild  and  irregular,  and  he 
crowned  his  improprieties  by  clandestinely  marrying  the  niece 
of  Cardinal  Comaro,  archbishop  of  Padua.  The  cardinal  re- 
sented the  marriage  as  a  disgraceful  mesalliance,  and  denounced 
it  so  violently  that  the  unhappy  bridegroom,  thinking  his  life  in 
danger,  fled  for  safety  to  a  monastery  at  Assisi,  where  his 
character  underwent  a  complete  change.  He  studied  the  theory 
of  music  under  Padre  Boemo,  the  organist  of  the  monastexy,  and, 
without  any  assistance  whatever,  taught  himself  to  play  the 
violin  in  so  masterly  a  style  that  his  performances  in  the  church 
became  the  wonder  of  the  neighbourhood.  For  more  than  two 
years  his  identity  remained  undiscovered,  but  one  day  the 
wind  blew  aside  a  autain  behind  which  he  was  playing,  and  one 
of  his  hearers  recognized  him  and  betrayed  his  retreat  to  the 
cardinal,  who,  hearing  of  his  changed  character,  readmitted  him 
to  favour  and  restored  him  to  his  wife. 

Tartini  next  removed  to  Venice,  where  the  fine  violin-playing 
of  Veracini  esdted  his  admiration  and  prompted  him  to  repair, 
by  the  aid  of  good  instruction,  the  shortcomings  of  his  own  self- 
taught  method.  He  left  his  wife  with  relations  and  returned  to 
Ancona,  where  he  studied  for  a  time.  In  1721  he  returned  to 
Padua,  where  he  was  appointed  solo  violinist  at  the  church  of 
San  Antonio.  From  1723  to  172$  he  acted  as  conductor  of 
Count  Kinsky's  private  band  in  Prague.  In  1728  he  founded  a 
school  for  violin  in  Padua.  The  date  of  his  presence  in  Rome 
does  not  seem  to  be  dearly  established,  but  he  was  in  Bologna 
in  1739.  Afterwards  he  returned  to  his  old  post  in  Padua,  where 
he  died  on  the  i6th  of  February  1770. 

Tartini's  compositions  are  very  numerous,  and  faithfully 
illustrate  his  passionate  and  masterly  style  of  execution,  which 
surpassed  in  brilliancy  and  refined  taste  that  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries. He  frequently  headed  his  pieces  with  an  explana- 
tory poetical  motto,  such  as  "  Ombra  cara,"  or  "  Volgete  il  riso 
in  pianto  o  mie  pupille."  Concerning  that  known  as  //  Trillo 
del  Diavdo,  or  The  Devil's  Sonata,  he  told  a  curious  story  to 
Lalande,  in  1766.  He  dreamed  that  the  devil  had  become  his 
slave,  and  that  he  one  day  asked  him  if  he  could  play  the  violin. 
The  devil  replied  that  he  believed  he  could  pick  out  a  tune,  and 
thereupon  he  played  a  sonata  so  exquisite  that  Tartini  thought 
he  had  never  heard  any  music  to  equal  it.  On  awaking  he  tried 
to  note  down  the  composition,  but  succeeded  very  imperfectly, 
though  the  Dernl*s  Sonata  is  one  of  his  best  productions. 

Tartini  is  historically  important  as  having  contributed  to  the 
science  of  acoustics  as  well  as  to  musical  art  by  his  discovery  (inde- 
pendently of  Sorge,  1740,  to  whom  the  primary  credit  is  now  given) 
of  what  are  still  called  '^  Tartini's  tones  ^  (see  Sound  and  Hearing), 
or  differential  tones. 

The  phenomenon  is  this: — when  any  two  notes  are  produced 

steadily  and  with  great  intensity,  a  third  note  is  heard,  whose 

vibration  number  is  the  difference  of  those  of  the  two  primary  notes. 

It  follows  from  this  that  any  two  consecutive  members  of  a  harmonic 

series  have  the  fundamental  of  that  series  for  their  difference  tone 

E 
— thus,  Qf  the  fourth  and  fifth  harmonic,  produce  C,  the  prime  or 

generator,  at  the  interval  of  two  octaves  under  the  lower  of  those 

E 
two  notes;  ^1  the  third  and  fifth  harmonic,  produce  C,  the  second 

harmonic,  at  the  interval  of  a  5th  under  the  lower  of  those  two 
notes.  The  discoverer  was  wont  to  tell  his  pupils  that  their  double* 
stopping  was  not  in  tune  unless  they  could  hear  the  third  note; 
and  Henry  Blagrove  (1811-1872)  gave  the  same  admonition.    The 

Chenomenon  has  other  than  technical  significance;  an  experiment 
y  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley  showed  that  two  pipes,  tuned  by  measure- 
ment to  so  acute  a  pitch  as  to  render  the  notes  of  both  inaudible 
by  human  ears,  when  blown  together  produce  the  difference  of  tone 
of  the  inaudible  primaries,  and  this  verifies  the  fact  of  the  infinite 
upward  range  of  sound  which  transcends  the  perceptive  power 
of  human  organs.  The  obverse  of  this  fact  is  that  of  any  sound 
being  deepened  by  an  8th  if  the  length  of  the  string  or  pipe  which 
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pctxluces  it  be  doubled.  The  law  is  without  reception  throughotit 
the  compass  in  which  our  ears  can  distinguish  pitch,  and  so,  of 
necessity,  a  string  of  twice  the  (eneth  of  that  whose  vibrations 
induce  the  deepest  perceivable  sound  must  stir  the  air  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  cause  a  tone  at  an  8th  below  that  lowest  audible  note. 
It  is  hence  manifest  that,  however  limited  our  sense  of  the  range  of 
musical  sound,  this  range  extends  upward  and  downward  to  infinity. 
Tartini  made  his  observations  the  basis  of  a  theoretical  system 
which  he  set  forth  in  his  TrcUUUo  di  Musical  seeondo  la  vera  scietnia 
delVArmonia  (Padua,  1754)  and  Dei  Principij  deU'  Armonia  Musi- 
cole  (Padua,  1767).  He  also  wrote  a  TratUUo  delle  Appogiature, 
posthumously  printed  in  French,  and  an  unpublished  work,  Delle 
Ragioni  e  deUe  Proporzioni,  the  MS.  of  which  nas  b«en  lost. 

TAS-DE-CHARGE,  a  Fjench  term  in  architecture,  for  which 
there  is  no  equivalent  in  English,  given  to  the  lower  courses  of 
a  Gothic  vault,  which  are  laid  in  horizontal  courses  and  bonded 
into  the  wall,  forming  a  solid  mass;  they  generally  rise  about 
one-third  of  the  height  of  the  vault,  and  as  they  project  forwards 
they  lessen  the  span  to  be  vaulted  oyer. 

TASHKENT*  or  Tashkend,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  cities  of  Russian  Central  Asia,  and  capital  of  Russian 
Turkestan,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Chirchik,  some  50  m. 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Syr-daxya,  in  40®  20'  N.,  69°  18'  E. 
It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Kra$novodsk  (10S5  m.)  on  the 
Caspian,  and  since  1905  with  Orenburg  (1150  m.).  The  city, 
formerly  enclosed  by  walls  (now  ruinous),  is  surrounded  by 
luxuriant  gardens,  and  its  houses  are  buried  among  the  fruit 
and  other  trees  which  grow  alongside  of  the  irrigation  canals. 
The  buildings,  which  are  of  stone  and  sun-dried  bricks,  are 
mostly  low,  on  accotmt  of  the  earthquakes  which  frequently 
disturb  the  region.  The  native  city  in  187 1  had  78,130  in- 
habitants, and  in  1897  156,414,  mostly  Sarts,  with  Uzbegs, 
Kirghiz,  Jews,  Russians  and  Germans.  The  Russian  city, 
to  the  south-east,  dating  from  1865,  has  clean,  broad  streets 
lined  with  poplars,  and  canals,  the  low,  pleasant-looking  houses 
being  surrounded  by  gardens.  In  1875  its  population,  ex- 
clusive of  the  military,  was  4860,  mostly  Russians,  and  in  1900 
about  25,000.  Tashkent  has  a  public  library  containing  a 
valuable  collection  of  works  on  Central  Asia,  an  astronomical 
observatory  and  a  museum. 

TASHKUROHAN,  or  Khuuc,  a  khanate  and  town  of  Afghan 
Turkestan.  The  khanate  lies  between  Kunduz  and  Balkh. 
The  ancient  town  of  Khulm  stood  in  the  Oxus  plain,  surrounded 
by  orchards  of  famous  productiveness;  but  it  was  destroyed 
by  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali,  who  founded  Tashkurghan  in  the 
middle  of  the  i8th  century,  and  took  all  the  inhabitants  away 
from  Khulm  to  populate  it.  Ancient  Khulm  is  now  only  a 
mass  of  ruins;  but  Tashkurghan,  l3ring  two  or  three  miles  to 
the  south  of  it,  has  become  the  great  trade-mart  of  Afghan 
Turkestan  and  second  only  in  importance  to  Mazar-i-Sharif, 
the  military  centre  of  the  province;  while  it  is  much  larger 
and  more  prosperous  than  the  latter  place.  At  Tashkurghan 
the  caravans  from  India  and  Bokhara  meet,  and  from  here  the 
merchandise  is  distributed  all  over  the  country.  A  hill  fortress 
dominates  the  town  and  overlooks  the  debouchment  of  the 
road  from  Haibak  and  Kabul  into  the  plains  of  the  Oxus. 

TASMAN»  ABEL  JANSZOON  (c.  1603-1659),  the  greatest 
of  Dutch  navigators,  the  discoverer  of  Tasmania,  New  Zealand, 
the  Tonga  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  the  first  circumnavigator 
of  Australia,  was  bom  at  Lutjegast  in  Groningen,  about  1603. 
In  1634  we  first  meet  with  him  in  the  East  Indies,  sailing  from 
Batavia  (Feb.  18)  to  Amboyna.  On  the  30th  of  December  1636 
he  sailed  from  Batavia  for  home;  reached  Holland  August  i, 
1637;  started  on  his  return  to  the  East  April  15,  1638;  and 
reappeared  at  Batavia  October  11,  1638.  On  the  2nd  of 
June  1639  Tasman,  along  with  Matthew  (Matthijs  Hendricxsen) 
(Juast,  was  despatched  by  Antony  Van  Diemen,  governor- 
general  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (1636-45),  on  a  voyage  to 
the  north-western  Pacific,  in  quest  of  certain  "  islands  of  gold 
and  silver,"  supposed  to  lie  in  the  ocean  east  of  Japan.  On 
this  voyage  Tasman  and  Quast  visited  the  Philippines  and  im- 
proved Dutch  knowledge  of  the  east  coast  of  Luzon;  they  also 
discovered  and  mapped  various  islands  to  the  north,  apparently 
the  Bonin  archipelago.    Sailing  on  to  N.  and  £.  in  search  of 


the  isles  of  precioiis  metals,  they  rang^  about  fmitl^sly  in 
the  northern  Pacific,  at  one  time  believing  themselves  to  be 
600  Dutch  miles  east  of  Japan.  After  this  the  voyage  was 
continued  almost  constantly  westward,  but  in  varying  latitudes, 
reaching  as  high  as  42^  N.,  always  without  success.  On  the 
15th  of  October  the  navigators  decided  to  return,  and,  after 
touching  at  Japan,  anchored  at  the  Dutch  fortress-station  of 
Zeelandia  in  Formosa  on  the  24th  of  November  1659.  Aftei 
this  T^man  was  engaged  in  operations  in  the  Indian  seas 
(sailing  to  Formosa,  Japan,  (Cambodia,  Palembang,  &c.,  as  a 
merchant  captain  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Coot- 
pany)  until  1642,  when  he  set  out  on  his  first  great  ''  South 
Land"  expedition.  This  was  planned  and  organized  by 
Governor  Van  Diemen,  who  cherished  great  schemes  for  the 
extension  of  the  Dutch  colonial  emiMr€«  Several  Dutch  navi- 
gators had  already  discovered  various  portions  of  the  north 
and  west  coasts  of  Australia  (as  in  1605-^)6, 1616,  1618-19, 1^22, 
1627-28,  &c.),  but  Tasman  now  first  showed  that  this  great 
South  Land  did  not  stretch  away  to  the  southern  pole,  but 
was  entirdy  encircled  by  sea  within  comparatively  moderate 
limits.  Sailing  from  Batavia  on  the  14th  of  August  1642 
with  two  vessels,  the  "  Heemskerk  "  and  "  Zeehaen,"  and  calling 
at  Mauritius  (September  5  to  October  8),  Tasman  sailed  first 
S.,  then  E.,  almost  seven  weeks,  and  on  the  24th  of  November 
sighted  (in  42**  25'  S.,  as  he  made  it)  the  land  which  he  named 
Anthoonij  van  Diemen' s  lamU  after  Van  Diemen,  now  called 
Tasmania.  He  doubled  the  land,  which  he  evidently  did  not 
perceive  was  an  island,  coasting  its  southern  shores,  and, 
running  up  Storm  Bay,  anchored  on  the  ist  of  December 
in  Frederick  Henry's  Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of  Tasmania 
(in  43*^  10^  S.,  according  to  his  reckoning) — so  named  after 
Prince  Frederick  Henry  of  Nassau,  then  the  head  of  the 
Dutch  republic.  There  he  set  up  a  post  on  which  he  hoisted 
the  Dutch  flag.  Quitting  Van  Diemen's  Land  on  the  5th  of 
December,  Tasman  steered  £.  for  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  on 
the  13th  of  December  discovered  (in  42**  lo'  S.,  as  he  reckoned) 
a  ''high  mountainous  country,"  which  he  cailecl  Stolen  landt 
C^Land  of  the  SUtes,"  «.€.,  of  Holland,  now  New  Zealand). 
Tasman  and  his  company  believed  the  newly  discovered  land 
to  form  part  of  the  same  great  antarctic  continent  as  the  other 
Stolen  landt  which  Schouten  and  Lemaire  had  sighted  and 
named  to  the  east  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Cruising  up  N.E. 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island,  he  anchored  on  the 
i8th  of  December  in  40^  50'  S.,  at  the  entrance  of  a  "  wide 
opening,"  which  he  took  to  be  a  "  fine  bay  "  (Cook's  Strait). 
He  gave  the  name  of  Moordenaars  {Murderers,  now  softened 
to  Massacre)  Boy  to  this  spot,  where  several  of  his  men  were 
killed  by  the  natives  (December  19).  From  Murderers'  Bay 
Tasman  sailed  S.E.  along  the  south  shore  of  Cook's  Strait, 
apparently  getting  into  Blind  or  Tasman  Bay,  but  not  dis- 
covering the  full  extent  of  the  strait  here  dividing  New  Zealand 
into  two  main  islands.  Returning  westward  he  then  coasted 
the  west  side  of  the  North  Island,  till,  on  the  4th  of  January 
1643,  he  came  to  the  northern  extremity  of  New  Zealand,  in 
34°  35'  S.  (in  his  reckoning).  Thence  he  bore  away  to  N.N.E,, 
at  first  intending  to  keep  that  course  for  30**  of  longitude  from 
North  Cape,  New  Zealand.  On  the  19th  to  25th  of  January, 
in  22**  35',  21*  20',  and  20**  15'  S.  (Tasman's  reckonings), 
he  discovered  various  islands  of  the  Tonga  or  Friendly  group, 
especially  Amsterdam  (Tongatabu),  Middelburg  (Eva),  and 
Rotterdam.  Here  the  ships  took  in  water  and  provisions, 
which  they  had  not  done  since  leaving  Mauritius,  and  the 
crews  went  on  shore  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  Rotterdam  Island  they  explored  with  some  care. 
Thence  Tasman  steered  N.  and  W.,  reaching  on  the  6th  of 
February  the  eastern  part  of  the  Fiji  archipelago  (in  17**  29'  S., 
by  his  reckoning),  which  he  called  Prince  William's  Islands 
and  Heemskerk's  Shoals;  on  the  22nd  of  March  he  sighted  the 
islands  of  Ontong  Java  (in  5°  2'  S.,  according  to  Tasman,  and  in 
iSQ**  30'  E.,  Greenwich).  On  the  ist  of  April  he  was  near  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  New  Ireland  (Neu  Mecklenburg), 
mistaken  by  him  for  a  part  of  New  Guinea,  in  40**  30'  S.,  off  a 
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point  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  Cabo  S.  Maria.  Thence  he 
passed  westward  along  the  north  of  New  Ireland,  New  Hanover, 
New  Britain  (Neu  Pommern)  and  New  Guinea.  He  reached 
the  western  extremity  of  New  Guinea  on  the  r8th  of  May; 
Schouten's  Islands  were  noted  to  the  south  of  the  vessel' 
course  on  the  12th  of  May.  Taaman's  track,  lying  between 
New  Guinea  and  Halm&hera  (Gilolo),  then  brought  him  south 
to  Ceram;  he  passed  through  the  narrow  strait  between 
Celebes  and  Buton  on  the  27th  of  May,  and  arrived  at  Batavia 
on  the  15th  of  June  1643  after  a  ten  months'  voyage.  The 
materials  for  an  account  of  Tasman's  important  second  voyage 
in  1644  are  scanty,  but  we  know  he  was  instructed  to  obtain 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Staten  Land  and  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  to  £nd  out  **  whether  New  Guinea  is  a  continent  with  the 
great  Zuidland,or  separated  by  channels  and  islands,"  and  also 
"  whether  the  new  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  the  same  continent 
with  these  two  great  countries  or  with  one  of  them."  In  this 
voyage  Tasman  had  three  ships  imder  his  command,  the  "Lim- 
men,"  "  Zeemeeuw  "  (or  "  Meeuw  "),  and  "  Brak  "  (or  "  Bracq  "). 
His  course  lay  along  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Giiinea;  he 
mistook  the  western  opening  of  Torres  Straits  for  a  bay,  but 
explored  (and  perhaps  named)  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria:  for 
the  first  time  the  coast-line  of  this  great  bay  was  mapped  with 
fair  accuracy.  Though  preceded  by  Jansz  (1606)  and  Carstensz 
(1623)  on  the  east  shore  of  the  gulf  as  far  as  17°  S.,  Tasman 
first  made  known  the  south,  and  most  of  the  west,  coast.  Be- 
yond this  he  explored  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Australia 
as  far  as  22^  S.,  and  established  the  absolute  continuity  of  all 
this  shore-line  of  the  "Great  Known  South  Continent";  his 
chart  gives  soundings  for  the  whole  of  this  coast.  Tasman's 
achievements  were  coldly  received  by  the  Dutch  colonial 
authorities;  but  on  the  4th  of  October  1644  they  rewarded 
him  with  the  rank  of  commander  (he  had  frequently  enjoyed 
the  use  of  the  title  already).  On  the  2nd  of  November  1644 
he  was  also  made  a  member  of  the  Coimcil  of  Justice  of  Batavia. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  on  the  i8th  of 
April  1645  to  declare  a  truce  between  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  and  the  viceroy  of  Portuguese  India.  In  1647  he 
commanded  a  trading  fleet  to  Siam,  and  in  1648  a  war-fleet 
sent  against  the  Spaniards  of  the  Philippines  (May  15,  1648,  to 
January  1649).  By  1653  he  had  quitted  the  company's  service, 
but  still  lived,  apparently  as  one  of  its  wealthiest  citizens,  in 
and  near  Batavia.  His  will,  made  the  loth  of  April  1657, 
seems  to  have  but  slightly  preceded  his  death,  which  probably 
happened  before  October  22,  1659,  and  certainly  before 
February  5,  1661. 

See  Siebold's  paper  in  Le  Moniteur  des  Indes-Orientales  et  Occi- 
derUales,  1848-49,  pt.  i.  p.  390;  the  paper  on  Tasman  by  C.  M. 
Dozy  in  Bijdrazen  tot  de  Taal-t  Land-t  en  Volkenkunde  van 
Nederlandsch-Indie,  5th  series,  vol.  11.  p.  308;  R.  H.  Major,  Early 
Voyages  to  .  .  .  Australia  (London,  Hakluvt  Society,  1859J,  especially 
pp.  xciii.-<;iii.,  43-58  (here  are  printed  the  instructions  for  Tasman 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  voyage  of  164^);  G.  CoUingridge, 
Discovery  of  Australia  (Sydney,  189O,  especially  pp.  238-40,  279- 
80;   and,  above  all,  J.  E.  Heeres  and  others,  Tasman's  Journal .  .  . 

facsimiles     of     the     original     MS wtth  .  .  .  life  ...  .0/ ...  . 

Tasman,  &c.  (Amsterdam,  1898) — ^here  the  Life  of  Tasman,  with 
its  appendices,  is  separately  paged  (163  pp.).  See  also  Aandeel  der 
Nederlanders  in  de  Ontdekking  van  Australie,  1 606-1 765  (in  Dutch 
and  English,  Leiden  and  London,  1899),  especially  pp.  vi.,  viii., 
xii.-xv.,  72;  the  valuable  summarv  of  the  voyage  of  1642-43  in 
the  anonymous  Account  of  several  late  Voyages  and  Discoveries 
(beginning  with  Sir  John  Narborough's),  London,  171 1,  with  sub- 
title, Relation  of  a  Voyage  ..,  of  Captain  Abel  Jansen  Tasman 
(originally  extracted  from  his  journals  By  Dirk  Rembrantse  in 
Dutch,  published  in  English  in  Dr  Hook's  collections);  also  The 
Discovery  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land  in  1642,  by  James  Backhouse 
Walker  (Hobart,  1891).  A  draft  journal  of  the  voyage  of  1642-43, 
probably  made  by  a  sailor  on  the  expedition,  is  in  the  state  archives 
at  The  Hague.  There  are  also  several  copies  made  from  Tasman's 
official  journal ;  the  best  of  these  (the  original  fair  copy)  is  repro- 
duced in  Heeres'  Tasman's  Journal,  1898,  noticed  above. 

An  original  chart  of  Tasman's,  made  after  the  voyage  of  1644, 
has  been  discovered  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Prince  Roland 
Bonapaite.  Before  this  discovery  reliance  was  placed^  on  an  ex- 
cellent copy,  probably  made  about  1687,  by  Captain  Thomas 
Bowrey  (art.  12  in  the  miscell.  MS.  collection  marked  5222  in  the 
British  M  useum ,  London) .   This  gives  the  tracks  of  both  the  voyages 


1642-43  and  1644,  and  the  soundings  of  the  latter.  Burgomaster 
Witsen,  of  Noord  en  Oost  Tartarye  fame  (1705),  preserved  a  brief 
record  of  certain  observations  made  in  Tasman's  voyage  of  1644, 
between  13**  8'  and  19**  35'  S.  (and  approximately  between  129* 
30'  and  120®  E.,  Greenwich).  This  was  translated  by  A.  Dairy mple  m 
his  Papua  (reprinted  in  R.  H.  Major,  Early  Voyages  to  , , ,  Australia, 
xcviii.-xcix.).  Basil  Thomson,  Diversions  of  a  Prime  Minister 
(Edinburgh,  1894),  p.  311,  &c.,  records  that  the  remembrance  of 
Tasman's  visit  to  the  Tonga  Islands  still  remains  *'  fresh  to  the 


smallest  details  "  among  the  natives. 


(C.R.B.) 


TASMANIA,  a  British  colonial  state,  forming  part  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth.  It  is  composed  of  the  island  of 
Tasmania  and  its  adjoining  islands,  and  is  separated  from  the 
Australian  contihent  on  the  south-east  by  Bass  Strait.     The 
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island  of  Tasmania  is  triangular  in  shape,  area  24,331  sq.  m. 
(with  the  other  islands  26,215  SQ»  ni.),  200  m.  from  N.  to  S., 
and  245  m.  fiom  E.  to  W. 

Coastal  Features. — The  southern  portion  of  the  eastern  shore 
of  Tasmania  is  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  inlets  and  bold 
headlands.  The  principal  inlet  is  Storm  Bay,  which  has  three 
well-defined  arms.  The  most  easterly  is  Norfolk  Bay,  enclosed 
between  Forestier's  Peninsula  and  Tasman  Peninsula.  The 
middle  arm  is  Frederick  Henry  Bay,  and  the  western  the  estuary 
of  the  Derwent.  It  is  on  this  estuary  that  Hobart,  the  capital 
of  the  island,  is  situated.  Besides  the  main  entrance  to  Storm 
Bay,  between  Cape  Raoul  and  Tasman  Head,  there  is  D'Entre- 
casteaux  Channel,  which  divides  North  and  South  Bruni  Island 
from  the  mainland.  This  channel  has  two  branches,  the 
easterly  forming  the  entrance  into  Storm  Bay,  and  the  western 
being  the  estuary  of  the  Huon  river.  On  the  east  coast  lies 
the  peculiarly-shaped  Maria  Island,  almost  severed  by  deep 
indentations  on  the  east  and  west.  Above  this  island  is  Oyster 
Bay,  formed  by  the  projection,  Freycinet  Peninsula.  On  the 
south  are  some  very  prominent  headlands.  In  the  south-west 
lies  the  fine  harbour  of  Port  Davey,  which  receives  several 
small  rivers.  Proceeding  northward  along  the  west  coast  the 
most  conspicuous  headlands  are  Rocky  Point,  Point  Hibbs 
and  Cape  Sorell,  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  Macquarie 
Harbour,  the  deep  inlet  receiving  the  waters  of  the  river  Gordon 
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and  several  smaller  streams.  North  of  this  there  are  several 
prominent  headlands.  The  west  coast  terminates  at  Cape 
Grim,  opposite  which  are  the  group  known  by  the  name  of 
Himter's  Islands.  Going  eastward  along  the  north  coast 
Circular  Head  is  met  with,  a  narrow  peninsula  running  out  for 
six  miles  and  terminating  in  a  rocky  bluff  400  ft.  high.  Further 
east  are  Emu  Bay,  Port  Frederick,  Port  Sorell  and  Port 
Dalrymple,  into  which  flows  the  Tamar  river,  on  which 
Launceston  is  situated.  In  Bass  Strait  are  several  large 
islands  belonging  to  Tasmania;  King's,  Flinders,  Cape  Barren 
and  Clarke  Islands  are  the  largest.  Flinders  Island  has  an  area 
of  513,000  acres.  Among  the  rivers  flowing  northward  to  Bass 
Strait  are  the  Tamar,  Inglis,  Cam,  Emu,  Bljrth,  Forth,  Don, 
Mersey,  Piper  and  Ringarooma.  The  Macquarie,  receiving  the 
Elizabeth  and  Lake,  falls  into  the  South  Esk,  which  unites  with 
the  North  Esk  to  form  the  Tamar  at  Laimceston.  Westward, 
falling  into  the  ocean,  are  the  Hellyer,  Arthur  and  Pieman. 
The  King  and  Gordon  gain  Macquarie  Harbour;  the  Davey 
and  Spring,  Port  Davey.  The  central  and  southern  districts 
are  drained  by  the  Derwent  from  Lake  St  Clair — ^its  tributaries 
being  the  Nive,  Dee,  Qyde,  Ouse  and  Jordan.  The  Huon  falls 
into  D'Entrecasteaux  Channel.  The  main  axis  of  the  Great 
Cordillera — so  termed  originally  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison — 
bordering  the  eastern  coast-line  of  Australia,  may  be  traced 
across  Bass  Strait  in  the  chain  of  islands  forming  the  Fumeaux 
and  Kent  group,  which  almost  continually  link  Tasmania  with 
Wilson's  Promontory,  the  nearest  and  most  southerly  part  of 
the  Australian  mainlajtid.  Tasmania  is  wholly  occupied  by  the 
ramifications  of  this  chain,  and  in  itself  may  be  said  to  embrace 
one  and  all  of  its  characteristic  features. 

Taking  a  stand  near  Lake  Fergus,  to  ^  the  east  of  Lake  St 
Clair,  the  observer  will  find  himself  nearly  in  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive plateau,  with  an  elevation,  especially  on  the  northern  side, 
of  between  three  and  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level.  This 
elevated  plateau  extends  from  Dry's  Bluff  in  the  north  to  the  Denison 
Range  in  the  south-west,  and  although  often  receding  at  points 
adjacent  to  the  sources  of  the  principal  rivers,  invariably  presents 
a  bold  crested  front  to  the  north,  west  and  east.  At  its  greatest 
elevation  it  is  comparativelv  level,  and  contains  many  extensive 
freshwater  basins,  such  as  Lake  Augusta,  Lake  St  Clair,  Lake 
Sorell,  Lake  Echo,  Lake  Crescent,  Arthur's  Lake  and  the  Great  Lake. 
The  marginal  crests  of  this  mountain  tableland,  together  with  its 
upper  sunace,  are  known  locally  as  "  Tiers,"  and  have  a  very  com- 
manding aspect  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Longford,  Westbury,  Delo- 
raine  and  Chudleigh.  The  extent  of  the  principal  elevated  plateau 
is  best  appreciated  when  we  consider  that  it  maintains  its  general 
altitude  m  a  westerly  direction  from  Dry's  Bluff  (4257  feet)  on  the 
north  to  Cradle  Mountain  (5069  feet)  in  the  north-west,  a  distance 
of  nearly  50  miles;  from  Dry's  Bluff  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
to  Denison  Range,  a  distance  of  over  60  miles;  and  from  Dry's 
Bluff  to  Table  Mountain  in  a  southerly  direction,  a  distance  of 
above  43  miles.  This  plateau  itself  again  rests  upon  a  more  extended 
tableland,  stretching  westwards,  and,  with  the  Middlesex  Plains, 
the  Hampshire  Hills  and  the  Emu  Plains,  maintaining  an  altitude 
of  1200  to  2000  feet.  Its  limits  follow  the  coast-line  more  or  less 
closely,  the  space  between  it  and  the  sea  often  broadening  out 
into  low-lying  tracts  not  much  raised  above  the  sea-level.  Here  and 
there,  rising  abruptly  from  its  surface,  are  to  be  seen  isolated  peaks, 
the  most  characteristic  of  which  are  Valentine's  Peak  (3637  feet) 
and  Mount  Pearse.  Ridges  and  plateaus  of  a  similar  character, 
but  more  or  less  isolated,  such  as  Ben  Lomond  (5010  feet)  and 
Mount  Wellington  (4166  feet),  are  to  be  found  in  the  north-east  and 
south-west  of  the  island.  Towards  the  extreme  west  and  south, 
anticlinal  and  synclinal  ridges  trend  north  and  south,  the  most 
characteristic  being  the  Huxley,  Owen,  Sedgwick,  Franklin  and 
Arthur  Ranges.  Settlement  of  population  has  taken  place  princi- 
pally amone  the  plains  and  lower  levels  of  the  north-western, 
midland  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the  island,  following  in  the 
main  the  rocks  of  Tertiary  and  Mesozoic  age.  In  the  Recent. 
Tertiary  period  the  soils  of  these  plains  and  valleys  have  been 
greatly  enriched  by  extensive  outbursts  of  basalt  with  accompanying 
tuffs.  These  basalts  produce  a  very  rich  chocolate  soil,  and  were 
it  not  for  their  influence,  the  ereater  part  of  what  is  now  the  most 
fertile  part  of  the  island  would  have  been  comparatively  poor  or 
altogether  sterile. 

The  appearance  of  the  island  throughout  is  wonderfully  beautKul, 
with  its  open  plains,  bordered  by  far-extending  precipitous  moun- 
tain tiers,  its  isolated  shaggy  peaks  and  wooded  ranges,  and  its 
many  noble  rivers  and  lakes.  Its  coasts  for  the  most  part,  especially 
towards  the  south,  are  bold,  and  frequently  indented  with  splendid 
bays  and  harbours,  affording  ample  shelter  and  safe  anchorage  for 
ships.     On  the  western  side  one  is  reminded  of  scenes  in  the  highlands 


of  Ro66-shxre  and  Inverness-shire  in  Scotland,  from  the  picturesque 
character  of  the  blue,  white,  and  pinldsh  crystalline  peaks  and  the 
fantastic  outlines  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  rise  abruptly  to  a 
height  ol  from  2000  to  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  Button  Grass 
Plains.  (T.  A.  C.) 

Geology.— 'TasmaLnm  is,  geologically,  an  outlier  of  the  Australian 
continent.  It  is  most  intimately  connected  with  Victoria,  from 
which  it  was  only  separated  by  the  foundering  of  Bass's  Strait  in 
late  Pliocene  or  early  Pleistocene  times.  The  precise  date  of  the 
separation  is  fixed  as  later  than  the  Miocene,  since  the  fringe  of  the 
marine  Miocene  deposits  along  the  southern  coast  of  Victoria  is 
broken,  from  Flinders  to  Alberton;  and  this  gap  was  no  doubt  due 
to  the  subsidence  of  the  land,  of  which  the  islands  in  the  Bass  Strait 
are  remnants,  which  then  connected  Tasmania  with  the  continent. 
The  latest  date  for  the  existence  of  this  connexion  is  given  by  the 
absence  from  Tasmania  of  the  dingo,  the  lyre-bird  and  the  giant 
marsupials;  so  that  the  isolation  of  Tasmania  was  earlier  than  the 
arrival  of  those  animals  in  south-eastern  Australia.  That  it  was 
not  much  earlier  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  still  living  species 
of  mammals,  such  as  the  thylacine,  existed  before  the  separation. 

The  geological  sequence  in  Tasmania  is  full,  and  the  island  contains 
a  better  series  of  Carboniferous  rocks  than  is  found  in  Victoria.  The 
nucleus  of  4:he  island  is  a  block  of  Archean  rocks,  which  are  not, 
so  far  as  is  known,  extensively  exposed.  The  most  certain  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Archean  are  the  gneiss  and  schists  of  the  Dove 
river  and  the  upper  Forth,  and  the  hornblende-schists,  which  are 
exposed  in  the  nver  valleys  on  the  margins  of  the  central  plateau. 
The  Mount  Lyell  schists  which  underlie  the  West  Coast  Range,  and 
the  quartzites  of  Port  Davey  on  the  western  coast,  have  also  been 
regarded  as  Archean.  The  Lower  Palaeozoic  systems  begin  with 
the  Cambrian,  which  are  found  in  northern  Tasmania  near  Latrobe, 
and  contain  Cambrian  fossils  as  Dikelocephalus  Tasmanicus  and 
ConocephaliUs  sUphensi.  The  Ordovician  system  has  not  been 
certainly  identified ;  but  i)robably  many  of  the  slates  and  quartzites 
in  north-western  Tasmania  and  of  the  mining  field  of  Beaconsfield 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Tamar.  are  Ordovician.  The  Silurian  system, 
however,  is  well  developed  in  north-western  Tasmania,  and  is 
represented  by  slates,  limestones  and  sandstones  yielding  a  dis- 
tinctively Silurian  fauna.  The  rocks  are  best  known  by  the  lime- 
stones in  the  lead  mining  field  at  Zeehan,  and  the  slates,  including 
the  tin  mine  of  Mount  Bischoff. 

The  Devonian  system  is  best  represented  by  the  massive  con- 
glomerates and  quartzites,  which  form  the  West  Coast  Range 
extending  from  Mount  Lyell  on  Macquarie  Harbour,  through  Mounts 
Jukes,  Owen,  Lyell,  Murchison  and  Geikie,  to  Mount  Black.  These 
mountains  consist  of  detached  remnants  of  a  sheet  of  quartz  con- 
glomerates, interbedded  with  sandstones,  containing  crinoid  stems 
and  obscure  brachiopods.  They  rest  unconformably  on  the  Silurian 
rocks  on  the  King  river  and  to  the  west  are  faulted  against  the 
schists  by  a  powenul  overthrust  fault,  traversing  the  Mount  Lyell 
copper  field.  A  northern  extension  of  these  conglomerates  forms 
the  Dial  Range  near  Bumie.  The  Devonian  period,  as  in  Victoria, 
was  marked  oy  a  series  of  granitic  intrusions,  which  altered  the 
older  beds  on  the  contact,  while  the  quartz-porphyry  dikes,  which 
are  intrusive  in  the  Silurian  rocks  at  tne  Mount  Bischoff  tin  mine, 
doubtless  belong  to  this  period.  The  Carboniferous  system  begins 
with  a  series  of  marine  limestones,  shales  and  grits,  including  a 
rich  Lower  Carboniferous  fauna.  The  CaAoniferous  rocks  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Tasmania ;  and  one  outlier 
occurs  on  the  northern  coast  in  the  Mersey  Valley.  This  formation 
helps  to  build  up  the  central  plateau,  and  a  band  outcrops  around 
its  edge.  The  Upper  Carboniferous  includes  beds  of  shale  and  coal ; 
but  though  the  coal  is  good,  the  seams  are  thin  and  have  not  been 
much  worked.  The  Coal  Measures  arc  covered  by  marine  shales  with 
numerous  bryozoa;  and,  on  the  horizon  of  the  Greta  Coal  Measures 
of  New  South  Wales,  is  a  bed  of  Carboniferous  glacial  deposits. 

The  Mesozoic  system  is  not  well  developed.  It  is  usually  regparded 
as  beginning  wnth  a  fresh-water  series  containing  the  remains  of 
fish  and  labyrinthodonts;  but  as  it  also  contains  Veriehraria  it  is 
probably  Palaeozoic;  and  this  series  is  covered  by  sandstones  and 
shales  which  are  probably  of  Triassic  age.  The  most  conspicuous 
member  of  the  Mesozoic  group  is  the  sheet  of  diabase  and  oolerite, 
made  up  of  laccolites  and  sills,  which  covers  most  of  the  central 
plateau  of  Tasmania.  These  rocks  form  the  prominent  scarps, 
known  as  the  Tiers,  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  its  outliers,  such 
at  Mount  Wellington  near  Hobart,  and  the  Eldon  Range.  This 
sheet  of  diabase  has  been  regarded  as  Carboniferous;  but,  according 
to  W.  H.  Twelvetrees,  it  is  probably  Cretaceous.  The  Cainozoic 
system  includes  at  Table  Cape  an  outcrop  of  marine  beds  probably 
of  Oligocene  age.  Lower  Cainozoic  lacustrine  beds  with  fossil  plants, 
of  the  same  age  as  those  which  underlie  the  older  basalts  of  Victoria, 
occur  in  the  valleys  of  northern  Tasmania.  The  Cainozoic  series 
includes  many  igneous  rocks.  The  tinguaites  and  sOlvsbergites 
of  Port  Cygnet,  south  of  Hobart,  may  be  of  this  age;  they  are 
intrusive  in  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  their 
precise  date;  but  their  lesemblance  to  the  rocks  associated  with 
the  geburite-dacite  of  Victoria  suggests  that  they  may  belong  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Cainozoic  volcanic  period  of  south-eastern 
Australia.     North-western  Tasmania  in  Pleistocene  times  had  an 
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extensive  series  of  gladers^  of  which  the  lower  moraines  were  de- 
posited only  about  400  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  information  as  to  the  geology  of  Tasmania  up  to  1888  is 
collected  in  R.  M.  Johnston's  Systematic  Account  of  the  Geology  of 
Tasmania^  which  ^ves  a  bibliography  up  to  that  date.  A  later 
sketch  of  the  island  is  by  W.  H.  Twelvetrees,  "  Outlines  of  the  Geology 
of  Tasmania,"  Proc,  K,  Soc,  Tasmania,  1900-1901,  pp.  58-74-  The 
mining  literature  is  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Mines  Depart- 
ment, and  special  reports  issued  in  the  Parliamentary  Papers;  and 
the  economic  and  general  geology  are  described  in  reports  issued 
periodically  by  the  Geological  Survey,  under  W.  H.  Twelvetrees, 
and  in  papers  published  m  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Tasmania.  The  Mount  Lyell  mining  field  is  described,  with 
some  account  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Western  Tasmania, 
in  J.  W.  Gregory,  The  Mount  LyeU  Mining  Field  (Melbourne,  1904). 
The  i^lacial  geology,  with  a  summary  of  the  literature  thereon,  is 
descnbed  by  the  same  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society,  1904,  vol.  Ix.,  pp.  7-8,  37-53.  (J.  W.  G.) 

Climate, — Tasmania  possesses  a  very  temperate  and  healthy 
climate.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  as  estimated  from 
observations  extending  back  to  1841,  is  about  SO'io**.  The  mean 
at  Hobart  was  54*4**,  at  Launceston  56'6®  and  at  Oatlands,  which  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  island  and  1400  ft.  above  sea-level,  5I•76^ 
Snow  is  rarely  seen  except  in  the  mountains.  The  a\^erage  tem- 
perature at  Hobart  of  January,  the  hottest  month,  is  63°,  and  of 
July,  which  is  mid-winter,  45®.  The  western  prevailing  winds — 
particularly  the  north-western — carry  the  rain-bearing  clouds. 
The  elevation-divide  between  the  western  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
island  rises  generally  to  a  height  of  between  3000  and  5000  ft.,  and 
consequently  the  parts  to  the  east  of  such  heights  receive  much 
less  precipitation  than  those  to  the  westward.  The  general  average 
for  the  eastern  district  over  a  period  of  years  was  22*07  inches;  for 
the  western,  37*55  inches;  and  for  Tasmania  26'69  inches. 

Flora. — ^The  vegetation  which  prevails  among  the  older  schistose 
rocks  of  the  west  and  extreme  south  presents  a  totally  different 
appearance  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  more  settled  districts  of  the 
east.  The  western  vegetation,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  east, 
presents  as  marked  a  contrast  as  do  the  prevailing  rocks  upon  which 
It  flourishes.  The  characteristic  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  west  include 
the  following  genera,  viz.:  Fagus,  Cenarrhenes,  Anodopetalum, 
Eucryphia,  Bauera,  Boronia,  Agastachys,  Richea,  Telopea,  GreviUea, 
Orites,  Athrotaxis,  Dacrydium,  PhyUocladus.  On  the  eastern  side 
the  plains  and  rocky  ridges,  where  not  artificially  cleared,  are 
occupied  by  shaggy  and  often  sombre  forests  mainly  composed  of 
the  foWomng  genera,:  Eucalyptus  (gum  tree),  Casuarina,  6ursaria, 
Acacia,  Leptospermum,  Drtmys^  Melaleuca,  Dodonaea,  Notolea, 
Exocarpus,  Hakea,  Epacris,  Xanthorrhoea,  Frenela.  The  mountain 
slopes  and  ravines  of  the  east  have  a  well-marked  vegetation.  In 
character  it  is  more  akin  to,  and  in  many  cases  identical  with,  that 
of  the  west.  The  tree  fern  (Dicksonia  antarctica)  in  the  mountain 
ravines  is  especiallj^  rexnarkable.  The  following  genera  are  also 
found  in  such  positions  in  great  luxuriance,  viz.:  Fagus,  Anopterus, 
Phebalium,  Eucalyptus,  Kichea,  Cyathodes,  Pomaderris,  Prostan- 
thera,  Boronia,  Gaultheria,  Correa,  Bedfordia,  Aster,  Archeria, 
Atherosperma,  &c.  In  the  extreme  west  the  trees  and  larger  shrubs 
do  not  appear  to  ascend  the  schistose  rocky  mountain  slopes  of  the 
central  and  eastern  parts. 

Fauna. — Animal  life  in  Tasmania  is  similar  to  that  in  Australia. 
The  dingo  or  dog  of  the  latter  is  wanting ;  and  the  Tasmanian  devil 
and  tiger,  or  wolf,  are  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  Marsupials  include 
the  macropus  or  kangaroo;  the  opossums,  Phalangista  vulpina  and 
P.  Cookii;  the  opossum-mouse,  Dromicia  nana;  Perameles  or  bandi- 
coot; Hypsiprymnus  or  kangaroo  rat;  Phascolomys  or  wombat; 
while  of  Monotremata  there  are  the  Echidna  or  porcupine  ant-eater 
and  the  duck-billed  platypus.  The  marsupial  tiger  or  Tasmanian 
wolf  (Thylacinus  cynocephalus),  5  ft.  long,  is  yellowish  brown,  with 
several  stripes  across  the  back,  having  short  stiff  hair  and  very 
short  legs.  Very  few  of  these  nocturnal  carnivores  are  now  alive 
to  trouble  flocks.  The  tiger-cat  of  the  colonists,  with  weasel  legs, 
white  spots  and  nocturnal  habits,  is  a  large  species  of  the  untameable 
native  cats.  The  devil  (Dasyurus  or  Sarcophilus  ursinus)  is  black, 
with  whit3e  bands  on  neck  and  haunches.  The  covering  of  this 
savage  but  cowardly  littie  night-prowler  is  a  sort  of  short  nair,  not 
fur.  The  tail  is  thick,  anq  the  bull-dog  mouth  is  formidable. 
Among  the  birds  of  the  island  are  the  eagle,  hawk,  petrel,  owl, 
finch,  peewit,  diamond  bird,  fire-tail,  robin,  emu-wren,  crow, 
swallow,  magpie,  blackcap,  goatsucker,  (juail,  ground  dove,  parrot, 
lark,  mountain  thrush,  cuckoo,  wattiebird,  whistling  duck,  noney- 
bird,  Cape  Barren  goose,  penguin  duck,  waterhen,  snipe,  albatross 
and  laughing  jackass.  Snakes  are  pretty  plentiful  in  scrubs; 
the  lizards  are  harmless.  Insects,  tnough  similar  to  Australian 
ones,  are  far  less  troublesome;  many  are  to  be  admired  for  their 
great  beauty. 

Population. — At  the  beginning  of  1905,  the  state  contained 
181,100  people,  giving  a  density  of  6-9  persons  per  square  mile. 
The  population  in  1870  was  100,765.  The  discovery  of  Mount 
Bischoff  one  year  later,  though  it  greatly  stimulated  speculation 
and  induced  a  l^rge  influx  of  immigrants)  did  not  put  a  stop  to 


the  outflow,  for  in  1880  the  popul;iition  was  still  below  115,000, 
During  the  next  two  decades  there  was  a  Substantial  advance; 
in  1890  it  had  reached  145,200,  and  in  1900,  172,980.  Like  all 
the  Australian  states,  Tasmania  shows  a  decline  in  the  birth- 
rate; in  1905  the  births  were  5256 — 36  less  than  in  1904 — which 
gives  a  rate  of  29-32  per  1000  of  mean  population. 

The  climate  is  probably  more  healthy  than  that  of  any  of  the 
Australian  states,  although,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  old  people 
in  the  colony,  the  death-rate  would  appear  to  put  lasmania  on  a 
par  with  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia.  The  death-rate 
per  1000  of  population,  which  was  i6'52  in  the  period  1876-80,  had 
fallen  to  11  "Oi  in  the  period  1901-5.  There  has  therefore  been  a 
gradual  and  substantial  im|>rovement  in  the  health  conditions  of 
the  state.  The  annual  marri^e-rate  was  for  many  j^ears  consider- 
ably below  the  average  of  Australia  generally,  a  condition  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  continued  emigration  of  men  unmarried  and 
of  marriageable  ages;  this  emigration  had  ceased  in  1900,  and  the 
marriage- rate  may  be  taken  as  7*8  per  thousand.  The  chief  towns 
are  Hobart  (pop.  35,000)  and  Launceston  (pop.  22,500). 

Administration. — As  one  of  the  states  of  Australia,  Tasmania 
returns  six  senators  and  five  representatives  to  the  federal 
parliament.  The  local  constitution  resembles  that  of  the  other 
Australian  states  inasmuch  as  the  executive  government  of 
four  ministers  is  responsible  to  the  legislature,  which  consists 
of  a  legislative  council  and  a  house  of  assembly.  The  former 
is  composed  of  eighteen  members  elected  for  six  years.  Electors 
of  the  council  must  be  natural-bom  or  naturalized  subjects  of 
the  king,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  resident  in  Tasmania  for 
twelve  months,  and  possessing  a  freehold  of  the  annual  value 
of  £10  or  a  leasehold  of  the  annual  value  of  £30  within  the 
electoral  district;  the  property  qualification  being  waived  in 
the  case  of  persons  with  university  degrees  or  belonging  to 
certain  professions.  Members  of  the  council  must  be  not  less 
than  thirty  years  of  age.  The  house  of  assembly  consists  of 
35  members  elected  for  three  years.  Every  resident  of  Tasmania 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months  who  is  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
natural-bom  or  naturalized,  is  entitled  to  have  his  name  placed 
on  the  electoral  roll,  and  to  vote  for  the  district  in  which  he 
resides.    The  franchise  has  been  conferred  on  women. 

Education, — Half  the  population  are  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  about  18  per  cent.  Roman  Catholics;  Wesleyans 
number  nearly  16  per  cent.,  and  Presbyterians  about  6}  per  cent. 
Instruction  is  compulsory  upon  children  over  seven  years  of  age 
and  under  thirteen  years  in  the  towns  of  Hobart  and  Launceston, 
but  not  in  the  rural  districts.  Special  religious  instruction  is 
allowed  to  be  given  after  school  hours  by  teachers  duly  authorized 
by  the  various  religious  denominations,  and  this  privilege  is  some- 
what extensively  used  by  the  Church  of  England.  The  schools 
are  not  free,  as  small  fees  are  charged ;  but  these  are  not  enforced 
where  parents  can  reasonably  plead  poverty.  In  1 905  there  were 
343  state  schools,  with  19,000  pupils  on  the  roll,  and  administered  by 
600  teachers;  there  were  also  180  private  schools,  with  310  teachers 
and  9000  scholars.  The  net  expenditure  averages  £3,  15s.  2d.  per 
child  in  average  attendance,  inclusive  of  ^hat  is  spent  in  the  up- 
keep of  school  buildings  and  on  new  schools.  The  university  of 
Tasmania  has  an  endowment  of  ]£40oo  and  a  revenue  from  other 
sources  (chiefly  fees)  of  from  £1100  to  £2000.  The  students  attend- 
ing lectures  in  1904  were  62,  of  whom  51  matriculated,  and  the 
number  of  dep:rees  conferred  to  the  close  of  that  year  was  180, 
the  great  majority  of  these  degrees  being  granted  ad  eundent 
gradum. 

Finance. — ^The  revenue  is  chiefly  obtained  through  the  custom- 
house, but  the  federal  tariff  has  had  the  effect  of  considerably 
reducing  the  receipts  from  this  source.  In  1905  the  state  raisea 
£852,681  on  account  of  the  public  revenue,  which  is  equal  to 
£4,  13s.  3d.  per  inhabitant;  of  this  sum  ;£259,099  was  the  excess 
of  Commonwealth  collections  over  expenditure,  and  £216,953  ^^m 
other  taxation;  the  railways  returnea  £245,049,  while  from  public 
lands  was  obtained  £63,088,  and  from  other  sources  £43,504.  The 
expenditure  was  £840,185,  thus  distributed:  railway  working 
expenses,  £171,619;  public^  instruction,  £67403;  interest  and 
charges  upon  debt,  including  sinking  funds,  £349,090;  and  other 
services  £252,075.  The  interest  and  other  debt  charges  come  to 
£1,  1 8s.  9d.  per  inhabitant,  and  represent  41*55  per  cent,  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  state.  The  public  debt  in  the  year  IQ06  stood 
at  £9,471,971,  of  which  £7,830,250  was  held  in  London;  this 
represents  £52,  6s.  per  inhabitant.  In  1871  it  was  £1,315,200,  in 
1 88 1  £2,003,000,  and  in  1891  £7,110,290,  representing  respectively 
j[i2,  i8s.,  £x6,  i6s.  lod.,  and  £16,  us.  lod.  per  inhabitant,  thegreat 
increase  in  recent  years  being  due  to  the  rapid  extension  of  railway 
and  other  public  works.     The  expenditure ,  upon  works  may  be 
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divided  into  that  on  revenue-yielding  works,  viz.  railways, 
j^,  122,589,  and  telegraphs*  £142,410:  and  that  on  works  not 
yielding  revenue,  £4,^70,018.  For  local  government  purposes 
Tasmania  is  divided  mto  municipalities,  town  boards,  and  road 
•trusts.  The  rates  are  sissesaed  on  an  assumed  annual  value,  which 
in  1900  was  £1,417,547,  corresponding  to  a  capital  value  of  ^upwards 
of  3^8,000,000.  The  bulk  of  the  revenue  of  the  local  government 
bodies  is  obtained  from  rates.  The  sources  of  revenue  in  1905 
were:  government  endowment,  £5355;  local  rates,  £71,920;  and 
other  sources,  £83,187.  The  outstanding  loans  of  municipalities 
amount  to  £697,133,  of  which  the  greater  portion  is  represented  by 
the  indebtedness  ofthe  two  chief  cities,  Hobart  and  Launceston. 

Z?tf/(pik;«.— Tasmania  being  a  portion  of  th^  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  its  defence  is  undertaken  by  the  federal  government. 
The  strength  of  the  local  forces  is  about  1500  officers  and  men. 

Mining. — Mining  is  now  the  foremost  industry,  the  gross  pro- 
duction m  1005  being  valued  at  £1,858,218  as  compared  with 
^1,500,000,  the  value  of  s^ricultural  production,  which  is  next 
m  importance.  Tasmania  produces  gold,  tin,  silver,  copper  and 
coal,  and  in  1905  the  production  of  these  minerals  was  valued  at: 
gold,  £312,380;  silver  and  silver-lead,  £465,004;  copper,  £672,010; 
tin,  £346,092 ;  and  coal,  £44,194.  Beaconsfield  is  the  chief  goldfield, 
26  miles  north-west  of  Launceston.  There  are  about  1500  persons 
employed  mining  for  gold  on  the  various  fields.  The  Mount  ^eehan 
and  Dundas  districts  produce  almost  the  whole  of  the  silver  at  the 
present  time,  and  most  of  the  ore  is  sold  to  agents  of  the  Australian 
and  German  smelting  works.  Tasmania  is  the  largest  producer 
xxi  tin  in  Australasia,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  tin  hitherto 
produced  has  been  obtained  from  alluvial  deposits,  the  lodes, 
except  at  Mount  Bischoff,  having,  comparatively  speaking,  been 
neglected.  The  Mount  BischofF  mine,  which  is  worked  as  an  open 
quarry,  is  the  largest  producer  of  tin,  and  (with  an  original  capital 
of  £30,000)  has  paid  over  two  millions  sterling  in  dividends.  The 
number  of  tin  miners  in  the  state  is  about  1170.  Tasmania  also 
takes  the  lead  amongst  the  states  in  copper  production:  in  1896 
there  was  a  small  production  of  £1659;  in  1897  it  grew  to  £317,437, 
in  1898  to  £378.565,  in  1899  to  £761,880,  and  in  i^  to  £901,660; 
and  although  tne  production  has  since  been  considerablv  reduced 
it  is  still  a  great  industry.  This  expansion  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
enterprise  of  the^  Mount  Lyell  Mining  and  Railway  Company, 
whose  mine  is  situated  at  Gormanston.  Coal-mining  is  carried 
on  in  various  districts  of  the  island,  but  the  principal  mines  are 
at  Mount  Nicholas  and  Cornwall,  in  the  Mount  Nicholas  Range; 
the  output  of^  the  field  is  increasing,  but  no  export  trade  is 
at  present  possible,  the  mines  being  situated  too  far  from  the  sea- 
board. The  number  of  men  employed  in  coal-mining  is  150,  and 
the  output  about  52,000  tons  per  annum. 

Manufactures  are  on  a  small  scale,  the  number  of  establishments 
being  about  440,  and  the  hands  employed  9000. 

Agriculture, — ^After  being  much  neglected,  agriculture  received 
renewed  attention  in  1892  and  the  following  years  up  to  190A,  when 
the  area  under  crop  reached  a  total  of  250,611  acres;  since  tne  year 
named  there  has  been  no  increase,  and  the  area  cultivated  may  be 
placed  at  about  250,000  acres.  The  area  under  crop,  at  intervals  of 
ten  years,  was  as  follows:  1861,  163,385  acres;  1871,  155,046  acres; 
1887,  148,^94  acres;  1891,  168,121  acres;  and  1901,  224,352  acres. 
Wheat  is  tne  principal  crop,  and  the  yield  is  laroer  per  acre  and  less 
variable  than  that  of  the  Australian  states :  Tor  the  fifteen  years 
ending  with  1905  the  average  yield  was  18*9  bushels  per  acre, 
ranging  between  15  bushels  in  1894  and  27  bushels  in  1899.  The 
oat  crop  is  also  much  above  the  Australian  average,  and  may  be 
set  down  at  30  bushels  an  acre,  but  an  average  of  §  bushels  higher 
is  not  infrequent.  Tasmania  is  renowned  for  its  fruit  crops,  and 
now  that  this  fruit  has  found  an  opening  in  the  British  market,  re- 
newed attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  industry.  In  1905  there  were 
12,683  acres  of  apples,  2098  acres  of  pears,  11 11  acres  of  apricots, 
1 123  acres  of  plums,  426  acres  of  cherries,  498  acres  of  peaches, 
2000  acres  of  strawberries,  gooseberries  and  raspberries,  and  11 07 
acres  of  currants.  The  crop  for  the  same  year  included  1,100,000 
bushels  of  apples,  75,000  busnels  of  pears,  anci  nearly  170,000  bushels 
of  other  fruit.  Tasmania  finds  its  best  markets  for  fruits  in  New 
South  Wales  and  in  Great  Britain.  The  total  value  of  the  produce 
of  Tasmanian  farms  now  exceeds  £1,250,000,  which  is  equivalent  to 
£4,  17s.  5d.  per  acre  cultivated. 

Tasmania  shows  a  decline  in  sheep-breeding,  yet  the  state  is 
singularly  well  adapted  for  sheep-raising,^  and  its  stud  flocks  are 
well  known  and  annually  drawn  upon  to  improve  the  breed  in  the 
other  states.  Nor  have  the  other  branches  of  the  pastoral  industry 
shown  much  expansion,  as  the  following  table  will  show  :*- 


Y«f. 

Sheep. 

Honed  Cattle. 

Honca. 

Swine. 

1861 

1.714498 
1.305,489 

87,114 

22,118 

40,841 

1871 

101,540 

23.054 

52,863 

1 88 1 

1,847,479 

130.526 

25*607 

49,660 

1891 

1,662,801 

167,666 

31,262 

73.520 

1901 

1.683,956 
1,583.561 

165,516 

31*607 

68,291 

1905 

206,211 

37,101 

72,810 

Commerce, — ^The  shipping  increased  oon^erably  after  1896. 
Hobart  is  now  a  place  of  call  for  several  of  the  European  steamship 
lines,  and  the  state  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  as  a  summer 
resort  for  the  residents  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney.  The  growth 
of  the  shipping  trade  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  also 
gives  the  imports  and  exports  at:  tea-yearly  intervals: — 


Year. 

Shipping  entered. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Tons. 

£ 

£ 

I86I 

11^,610 

954*517 

905.463 

740,638 

^^V 

IQ7.271 

778.087 

I88I 
1391 

192,024 
514.706 

1431,144 
2,051,964 

1.555.576 
I,440,8j8 
2,610,617 

1900 

618,963 

2,073,657 

1905 

1,056,256 

■  2,651,754 

3,711,616 

Tasmania  does  a  large  trade  with  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
as  well  as  with  Great  Britain.  The  principal  exports  in  1905  and 
their  values  were:  wool,  £401,958;  gold,  £187,873;  tin  andf  ore, 
£257,256;  silver  and  ore,  £318,971;  copper,  £569,052;  farm,  fruit 
and  vegetable  products,  £477,866;  timber,  £78,380.  The  imports 
represent  £14,  i$s.  lod.  and  the  exports  £20,  14s.  per  inhabitant. 
The  chief  ports  of  the  state  are  Hobart,  where  the  snipping  entered 
in  1005  amounted  to  645,000  tons,  and  Launceston,  223,000  tons; 
Strahan  on  the  west  coast  has  also  a  considerable  trade. 

Railways, — ^The  railways  open  for  traffic  in  IQ05  bad  a  length  of 
619  miles,  of  which  463  were  government  and  156  private  lines* 
The  progress  of  railway  construction  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures:  open  for  traffic,  1871,  45  miles;  1881,  168  miles;  1891, 
425  miles ;  and  1905, 619  miles.  The  railways,  both  state  and  private, 
are  of  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge.  The  capital  expended  on  government  lines 
up  to  IQ05  was  £3,920,^00;  the  gross  earnings  in  that  year  were 
£243,566,  and  the  working  expenses  £171,630;  leaving  £71,936  as 
the  net  earnings.  This  last-mentioned  sum  is  equal  to  1-83  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  expenditure;  and  as  the  avera!jg:e  interest  upon 
outstanding  loans  is  3-73  per  cent.,  the  lailwsys  are  carried  on  at 
a  loss  of  I  •9  per  cent.  The  private  railways  show  somewhat  better 
returns;; the  Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  line,  103  miles  in 
length,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £565,365,  returned  In  1904  about 
V22  per  cent.,  and  the  Mount  Lyell  Company's  railway,  22  miles 
k>ng,  costing  £120,3^3,  returned  nearly  6  per  cent. 

The  roads  maintained  by  the  road  trusts  and  boards  of  the  colony 
extend  over  7695  miles,  of  which  4146  were  macadamized;  the 
annual  expenditure  thereon  is  over  £35,768. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs. — ^There  were  379  poet  offices  and  i>eceivinff 
offices  in  1905,  and  327  telegraphic  stations;  i2,6i6,ocx>  postcarcu 
and  tetters,  2,800,000  packets,  and  7,200,000  newspapers  were 
received  and  despatched.  The  postal  revenue  amounted  to  £11 6, 132, 
and  the  expenditure  to  £109,389;  these  sums  Include  telegraph 
and  telephone  business.  The  telegraph  messages  sent  numbered 
496,000.  The  telephone  system  is  being  rapidl>r  extended,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  1906,  1371  miles  of  line  were  being  worked. 

Banking, — There  are  four  banks  of  issue,  of  which  two  are  local 
institutions;  their  united  assets  average  £3,576,700.  The  note 
circulation  is  about  £150,000,  and  the  deposits  £3,520,000,  about 
half  bearing  interest. 

History, — Tasmania,  or,  as  it  was  originally  called,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  was  discovered  in  1642  by  the  Dutch  navigator 
Tasman  {q.v.)  who  named  the  territory  after  his  patron,  Van 
Diemen.  The  island  was  subsequently  visited  in  1772  by  a 
French  naval  officer,  Captain  Marion  du  Fresne;  in  1773  by 
Captain  Fumeaux,  of  the  British  man-of-war  "  Adventure  ";  in 
1777  by  the  great  circumnavigator  Captain  Cook;  by  BHgb 
in  1788,  and  again  in  1792,  when  he  planted  fruit  trees.  In  the 
same  year  the  French  navigator  D'Entrecasteaux  visited  the 
south  portion  of  the  island  and  surveyed  the  coast.  In  1798 
Bass  sailed  through  the  strait  which  now  bears  his  name,  and 
discovered  Van  Diemen*s  Land  was  an  island.  In  1800  the 
French  explorer  Baudin,  in  command  of  the  ships  "  G6ographe  " 
and  "  Naturaliste,'*  surveyed  the  south  of  the  island,  and  reports 
of  his  proceedings  having  reached  the  British  officials  at  Sydney, 
they  determined  to  forestall  the  French  and  take  possession 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

In  1802  the  "  Cumberland,"  a  small  schooner,  landed  at  King's 
Island  in  Bass  Strait,  and  in  1S03  Lieutenant  Bo  wen  was  sent 
by  Governor  Eling  of  New  South  Wales  to  form  a  settlement  on 
the  south  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  He  had  aboard  his  two 
ships,  the  "  Lady  Nelson  "  of  60  tons  and  the  whaler  ''  Albion  " 
of  306  tons,  three  officials,  a  lance-corporal  and  seven  privates 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  six  free  men  and  twenty-five 
convicts,  together  with  an  adequate  supply,  of  live  stock,  and 
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landed  at  Risdon,  near  Hobart,  where  he  was  joined  shortly 
afterwards  by  fifteen  soldiers  and  forty-two  convicts.  In  1807, 
Colonel  Paterson  occupied  Port  Dalrymple  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island.  During  the  same  year  Colonel  Collins,  who  had 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  colonize  the  shores  of  Port  Phillipi  trans- 
ferred his  soldiers,  convicts  and  officials  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hobart,  and  was  appointed  commandant  of  the  infant  settle- 
ment. Provisions  were  scarce  and  dear,  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  infrequent,  and  in  1807  the  commum'ty 
was  threatened  with  starvation,  and  fiour  was  sold  at  £200 
per  ton.  The  difficulties  of  the  settlers  were  increased  by  the 
hostility  of  the  blacks.  The  first  collision  took  place  at  Risdon, 
a  few  days  after  the  landing  of  Lieutenant  Bowen's  expedition, 
and  for  this  the  white  settlers  were  entirely  responsible. 
Hostilities  between  the  races  were  incessant  from  1802  till  1830. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  the  year  1830  to  drive  the  natives  to 
one  comer  of  the  island,  but  without  success.  In  the  following 
year,  however,  Mr  George  Robinson  induced  the  remnant  of 
the  blacks  to  leave  the  mainland  and  take  refuge,  first  in  South 
Bruni  and  subsequently  in  Flinders  Island,  their  numbers 
having  then  diminished  from  5000,  the  original  estimate  of  the 
aboriginal  population,  to  203.  In  1842  there  were  only  44,  in 
1854  they  had  diminished  to  16,  and  the  last  pure-blooded 
Tasmanian  died  in  1876,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  persons  possessing  more  or  less  aboriginal  blood 
in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Bass  Strait. 

Some  persons  who  had  settled  at  Norfolk  Island  when  that 
island  became  a  penal  depot  were  transferred  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land  in  1805.  But  the  growth  of  population  was  extremely 
slow,  and  in  1808  a  census  showed  that  there  were  only  3240 
people  on  the  island,  including  officials,  military  and  convicts, 
and  whatever  measure  of  prosperity  was  enjoyed  by  the  free 
inhabitants  arose  from  the  expenditure  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment upon  the  convict  settlement.  In  the  year  named  settlers 
began  to  arrive.  To  every  free  immigrant  was  given  a  tract 
of  land  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital  brought  by  him 
to  the  colony — the  possession  of  £500  entitling  the  holder  to 
640  acres,  and  so  in  proportion,  a  very  liberal  view  being  taken  as 
to  what  constituted  capital.  To  every  free  settler  was  assigned, 
if  desired,  the  services  of  a  nxmiber  of  convicts  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  his  holding.  These  were  fed  and  clothed  by  the 
settler  in  return  for  their  labour,  and  the  government  was  re- 
lieved of  the  expense  of  their  support  and  supervision.  The 
assignment  system  was  eventually  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  its  moral  and  economic  evils,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
while  it  lasted  the  colony  made  substantial  progress.  In  1821 
the  population  had  grown  to  7400;  the  sheep  numbered 
128,468;  the  cattle,  34,790;  horses,  550;  and  14,940  acres 
of  land  were  under  crops.  As  the  number  of  free  settlers  in 
the  colony  increased  an  agitation  arose  for  more  political 
freedom  and  improved  administration;  especially  was  there  a 
demand  for  a  free  press  and  for  trial  by  jury.  These  requests 
were  gradually  granted.  Courts  of  justice  were  substituted  in 
1822  for  courts-martial;  and  in  1825  the  colony  was  made 
independent  of  New  South  Wales,  Colonel  Arthur  being  ap- 
pointed governor.  In  1828  the  Van  Diemen*s  Land  Company 
commenced  sheep-farming  on  a  large  scale  in  the  north-west 
district  of  the  island  under  a  charter  granted  three  years  before, 
and  in  1829  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Establishment  obtained  a 
grant  of  40,000  acres  at  Norfolk  Plains  for  agriculture  and 
grazing.  In  1834  Portland  Bay,  on  the  mainland  of  Australia, 
was  occupied  by  settlers  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  in  1835 
there  was  a  migration,  large  when  compared  with  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island,  to  the  shores  of  Port  Phillip,  now  Victoria. 
At  that  date  the  population  was  40,172,  a  large  proportion 
being  convicts,  for  in  four  years  15,000  prisoners  had  been 
landed.  The  colony  was  prosperous,  but  the  free  settlers  were 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  system  of  government,  and  an 
agitation  commenced  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  as  well  as  in  New 
South  Wales,  for  the  introduction  of  representative  institutions 
and  the  abolition  of  transportation.  This  system  was  abolished 
in  New*  South  Wales  in  1840,  after  which  date  the  island  was 


the  receptacle  for  all  convicts  not  only  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  from  India  and  the  colonies,  and  it  was  not  until 

1853  that  transportation  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  finally  ceased; 
in  the  same  year  representative  institutions  were  introduced, 
the  name  of  the  colony  was  changed  to  Tasmania,  and  three 
years  later  the  colony  was  granted  responsible  government. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Victoria  produced  a  very  remark- 
able efEect  upon  Tasmania.  All  kinds  of  produce  brought 
fabulous  prices,  and  were  exported  to  Victoria  in  such  quantities 
that  the  exports  rose  from  a  value  of  £665,790  in  1851  to 
£1,509,883  in  1852,- and  £1,756,316  in  1853,  while  the  popula- 
tion diminished  in  almost  equal  ratio.  It  was  estimated  that 
in  1842  there  were  38,000  adult  males  in  the  colony,  but  in 

1854  their  numbers  had  diminished  to  22,261.  For  many  years 
the  island  was  inhabited  by  greybeards  and  children;  the 
young  men  and  women  of  all  dasses,  so  soon  as  they  had  reached 
manhood  and  womanhood,  crossed  Bass  Strait,  and  entered 
upon  the  wider  life  and  the  more  brilliant  prospects  which  first 
Victoria,  and  subsequently  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland, 
afforded  them.  It  was  not  till  the  sixties  that  Tasmania  em- 
barked upon  a  new  period  of  prosperity.  In  the  early  days  httle 
was  known  about  the  western  half  of  the  island.  Its  mineral 
wealth  was  not  suspected,  although  as  far  back  as  1850  coal 
of  fair  quality  had  been  found  between  the  Dee  and  the 
Mersey  rivers,  and  gold  had  been  discovered  in  two  or  three 
localities  during  1852.  In  i860  two  expeditions  were  equipped 
by  the  government  for  a  search  for  gold  and  other  minerals,  and 
although  it  was  some  years  before  there  was  any  important 
result,  the  discoveries  of  these  explorers  directed  attention  to 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  island. 

The  political  history  of  the  colony  after  the  inauguration  of 
responsible  government,  until  it  became  in  1901  one  of  the 
states  of  Federated  Australasia,  was  not  important.  State  aid 
to  religion,  which  was  given  to  any  denomination  which  would 
receive  it,  was  abolished;  local  self-government  was  extended 
to  the  rural  as  well  as  to  the  urban  districts;  a  policy  of  semi- 
protection  was  introduced;  the  island  was  connected  by  a 
submarine  cable  to  the  mainland  of  Australia,  and  thence  to 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world;  and  the  population,  which  was 
only  99,328  in  1870,  was  nearly  doubled.  Like  her  neighbours, 
Tasmania  organized  a  defence  force,  and  was  able  to  send  a 
contingent  to  South  Africa  in  1900.  (T.  A.  C.) 

AuTHORiTiES.-^J.  Bonwick,  Daily  Life  and  Origin  of  the  Tas- 
manians  (London»  1870) ;  J.  Fenton,  A  History  of  Tasmania  (Hobart, 
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its  Origin^  Affimties^  and  Distributions,  An  Introductory  Essay  to 
the  Flora  0/  Tasmania  (London,  1859);  T.  C.  Just,  Tasmaniana; 
a  Description  of  the  Island  and  its  Resources  (Launceston,  1879); 
J.  L.  Gerard  Krefft,  Notes  on  the  Fauna  of  Tasmania  (Sydney, 
1868);  George  Thomas  Lloyd,  Thirty-three  Years  in  Tasmania 
and  Victoria  (London,  1862);  Mrs  Louisa  Anne  Meredith,  My 
Home  in  Tasmama;  or.  Nine  Years  in  Australia  (New  York, 
1853);  Tasmanian  Friends  and  Foes — Feathered^  Furred ^  and 
Finned  (Hobart,  1 881);  Ro3ral  Society  of  Tasmania,  Papers  and 
Proceedings  (Hobart);  H.  Ling  Roth  and  M.  E,  Butler,  The 
Aborigines  of  Tasmania  (2nd  ed.  Halifax,  1899). 

TASSIE,  JAMES  (i 735-1 799) »  Scottish  gem-engraver  and 
modeller,  was  born  of  hiunble  parentage  at  PoUokshaws,  near 
Glasgow,  in  1 73  5 .  During  his  earlier  years  he  worked  as  a  stone- 
mason, but,  having  seen  the  collection  of  paintings  brought 
together  in  Glasgow  by  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis,  the  printers, 
he  removed  to  Glasgow,  attended  the  academy  which  had  been 
established  there  by  the  brothers  Foulis,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  school.  Subsequently  he 
visited  Dublin  in  search  of  commissions,  and  there  became 
acquainted  with  Dr  Quin,  who  had  been  experimenting,  as 
an  amateur,  in  imitating  antique  engraved  gems  in  coloured 
pastes.  He  engaged  Tassie  as  an  assistant,  and  together  they 
perfected  the  discovery  of  an  '*  enamel,"  admirably  adapted 
by  its  hardness  and  beauty  of  texture  for  the  formation  of  gems 
and  medallions.  Dr  (Juin  cncoiuraged  his  assistant  to  try  his 
fortune  in  London,  and  thither  he  repaired  in  1766.  At  first  he 
had  a  hard  struggle  to  make  his  way.  But  he  worked  on  steadily 
with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy,  scrupulously  destroying  all 
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impressions  of  his  gems  which  were  in  the  sKghtest  degree  inferior 
or  defective.  Gradually  the  beauty  and  artistic  character  of 
his  productions  came  to  be  known.  He  received  a  commission 
from  the  empress  of  Russia  for  a  collection  of  about  15,000 
examples;  all  the  richest  cabinets  in  Europe  were  thrown  open 
to  him  for  purposes  of  study  and  reproduction;  and  his  copies 
were  frequently  sold  by  fraudulent  dealers  as  the  original  gems. 
He  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  from  1769  to  1791.  In 
1775  he  published  the  first  catalogue  of  his  works,  a  thin 
pamphlet  detailing  2856  items.  This  was  followed  in  1791 
by  a  large  catalogue,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  with  illustrations 
etched  by  David  Allan,  and  descriptive  text  in  English  and 
French  by  Rudolph  Eric  Raspe,  enumerating  nearly  16,000 
pieces. 

In  addition  to  his  impressions  from  antique  gems,  Tassie 
executed  many  large  profile  medallion  portraits  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  these  form  the  most  original  and  definitely 
artistic  class  of  his  works.  They  wer^  modelled  in  wax  from 
the  life  or  from  drawings  done  from  the  life,  and — ^when  this  was 
impossible — ^from  other  authentic  sources.  They  were  then 
cast  in  white  enamd  paste,  the  whole  medallion  being 
sometimes  executed  in  this  material;  while  in  other  cases  the 
head  only  appears  in  enamel,  relieved  against  a  background  of 
ground-glass  tinted  of  a  subdued  colour  by  paper  placed  beMnd. 
His  first  large  enamel  portrait  was  that  of  John  Dolbon,  son  of 
Sir  William  Dolbon,  Bart.^  modelled  in  1793  or  1794;  and  the 
series  possesses  great  historic  interest,  as  well  as  artistic  value, 
including  as  it  does  portraits  of  Adam  Smith,  Sir  Henry  Raeburn, 
Drs  James  Beattie,  "Blair,  Black  and  Cullen,  and  many  other 
celebrated  men  of  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1799,  the  collection  of  Tassie's  works 
numbered  about  20,000  pieces. 

His  nephew,  William  Tassie  (1777-1860),  also  a  gem- 
engraver  and  modeller,  succeeded  to  James  Tassie's  business 
and  added  largely  to  his  collection  of  casts  and  medallions. 
His  portrait  of  Pitt,  in  particular,  was  very  popular,  and  cir- 
culated widely.  When  the  Shakespeare  Gallery,  formed  by 
Alderman  Boydell,  was  disposed  of  by  lottery  in  1805,  William 
Tassie  was  the  winner  of  the  prize,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
sold  the  pictures  by  auction  for  a  sum  of  over  £6000.  He  be- 
queathed to  the  Board  of  Manufactures,  Edinburgh,  an  extensive 
and  valuable  collection  of  casts  and  medallions  by  his  uncle  and 
himself,  along  with  portraits  of  James  Tassie  and  his  wife  by 
David  Allan,  and  a  series  of  water-colour  studies  by  George 
Sanders  from  pictures  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools. 

(J.  M.  G.) 

TASSO,  TORQUATO  (1544-1595),  Italian  poet,  was  the  son 
of  Bernardo  Tasso  (i 493-1 569),  a  nobleman  of  Bergamo,  and 
his  wife  Porzia  de'  Rossi.  He  was  born  at  Sorrento  on  the 
nth  of  March  1544.  His  father  had  for  many  years  been 
secretary  in  the  service  of  the  prince  of  Salerno,  and  his  mother 
was  closely  connected  with  the  most  illustrious  Neapolitan 
families.  The  prince  of  Salerno  came  into  collision  with  the 
Spanish  government  of  Naples,  was  outlawed,  and  was  de- 
prived of  his  hereditary  fiefs.  In  this  disaster  of  his  patron 
Tasso's  father  shared.  He  was  proclaimed  a  rebel  to  the  state, 
together  with  his  son  Torquato,  and  his  patrimony  was 
sequestered.  These  things  happened  during  the  boy's  child- 
hood. In  1552  he  was  living  with  his  mother  and  his  only 
sister  Cornelia  at  Naples,  pursuing  his  education  under  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  recently  opened  a  school  there.  The  precocity 
of  intellect  and  the  religious  fervour  of  the  boy  attracted  general 
admiration.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  already  famous.  Soon 
after  this  date  he  joined  his  father,  who  then  resided  in  great 
indigence,  an  exile  and  without  occupation,  in  Rome.  News 
reached  them  in  1556  that  Porzia  Tasso  had  died  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  at  Napl^.  Her  husband  was  firmly  convinced 
that  she  had  been  poisoned  by  her  brother  with  the  object  of 
getting  control  over  her  property.  As  it  subsequently  happened, 
Porria's  estate  never  descended  to  her  son;  and  the  daughter 
Cornelia  married  below  her  birth,  at  the  instigation  of  her 
maternal  relatives.    Tasso's  father  was  a  poet  by  predilection 


and  a  professional  courtier.  When,  therefore,  an  opening  at 
the  court  of  Urbino  offered  in  1557,  Bernardo  Tasso  gladly 
accepted  it.  The  young  Torquato,  a  handsome  and  brilliant 
lad,  became  the  companion  in  sports  and  studies  of  Francesco 
Maria  della  Rovere,  heir  to  the  dukedom  of  Urbino.  At  Urbino 
a  society  of  cultivated  m^i  pursued  the  aesthetical  and  literary 
studies  which  were  then  in  vogue.  Bernardo  Tasso  read  cantos 
of  his  Amadigi  to  the  duchess  and  her  ladies,  or  discussed  the 
merits  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  Trissino  and  Ariosto,  with  the  duke's 
librarians  and  secretaries.  Torquato  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  refined  luxury  and  somewhat  pedantic  criticism,  both  of 
which  gave  a  permanent  tone  to  his  character.  At  Venice, 
whither  his  father  went  to  superintend  the  printing  of  the 
Amadigi  (1560),  these  influences  continued.  He  found  himself 
the  pet  and  prodigy  of  a  distinguished  literary  circle.  But 
Bernardo  had  suffered  in  his  own  career  so  seriously  from  addic- 
tion to  the  Muses  and  a  prince  that  he  now  determined  on  a 
lucrative  profession  for  his  son.  Torquato  was  sent  to  study 
law  at  Padua.  Instead  of  applying  himself  to  law,  the  young 
man  bestowed  all  his  attention  upon  philosophy  and  poetry. 
Before  the  end  of  1562  he  had  produced  a  narrative  poem  called 
RinMo,  which  was  meant  to  combine  the  regularity  of  the 
Virgilian  with  the  attractions  of  the  romantic  epic.  In  the 
attainment  of  this  object,  and  in  all  the  minor  qualities  of  style 
and  handling,  Rinaldo  showed  such  marked  originality  that  its 
author  was  proclaimed  the  most  'promising  poet  of  his  time. 
The  flattered  father  allowed  it  to  be  printed;  and,  after  a 
short  period  of  study  at  B<^ogna,  he  consented  to  his  son's 
entering  the  service  of  Cardinal  Luigi  d'Este.  In  1565,  then, 
Torquato  for  the  first  time  set  foot  in  that  castle  at  Ferrara 
which  was  destined  for  him  to  be  the  scene  of  so  many  glories, 
and  such  cruel  sufferings.  After  the  publication  of  Rinaldo  he 
had  expressed  his  views  upon  the  epic  in  some  Discourses  on  ike 
Art  of  Poetry f  which  committed  him  to  a  distinct  theory  and 
gained  for  him  the  additional  celebrity  of  a  philosophical  critic. 
The  age  was  nothing  if  not  critical;  but  it  may  be  esteemed  a 
misfortune  for  the  future  author  of  the  Gerusalemme  that  he 
should  have  started  with  pronounced  opinions  upon  art. 
Essentially  a  poet  of  impulse  and  instinct,  he  was  hampered  in 
production  by  his  own  rules. 

The  five  years  between  1565  and  I570  seem  to  have  been 
the  happiest  of  Tasso's  life,  although  his  father's  death  in  1569 
caused  his  affectionate  nature  profound  pain.  Young,  hand- 
some, accomplished  in  all  the  exercises  of  a  well-bred  gentleman, 
accustomed  to  the  society  of  the  great  and  learned,  illustrious 
by  his  published  works  in  verse  and  prose,  he  became  the  idol 
of  the  most  brilliaiit  court  in  Italy.  The  princesses  Lucrezia 
and  Leonora  d'Este,  both  unmarried,  both  Tiis  seniors  by  about 
ten  years,  took  him  under  their  protection.  He  was  admitted 
to  their  familiarity,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that 
neither  of  them  was  indifferent  to  him  personally.  Of  the  cele- 
brated story  of  his  love  for  Leonora  this  is  not  the  place  to 
speak.  It  is  enough  at  present  to  observe  that  he  owed  much 
to  the  constant  kindness  of  both  sisters.  In  1570  he  travelled 
to  Paris  with  the  cardinal.  Frankness  of  speech  and  a  certain 
habitual  want  of  tact  caused  a  disagreement  with  his  worldly 
patron.  He  left  France  next  year,  and  took  service  under 
Duke  Alfonso  II.  of  Ferrara.  The  most  important  events  in 
Tasso's  biography  during  the  following  four  years  are  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Aminia  in  1573  and  the  completion  of  the  Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata  in  1574.  The  Aminta  is  a  pastoral  drama  of 
very  simple  pl6t,  but  of  exquisite  lyrical  charm.  It  appeared 
at  the  critiad  moment  when  modern  music,  under  Palestrina's 
iinpulse,  was  becoming  the  main  art  of  Italy.  The  honeyed 
melodies  and  sensuous  melancholy  of  Aminta  exactly  suited  and 
interpreted  the  spirit  of  its  age.  We  may  regard  it  as  the 
most  decisively  important  of  Tasso's  compositions,  for  its  influ- 
ence, in  opera  and  cantata,  was  felt  through  two  successive 
centuries.  The  Gerusalemme  Liberata  occupies  a  larger  space  in 
the  history  of  European  literature,  and  is  a  more  considerable 
work.  Yet  the  commanding  qualities  of  this  epic  poem,  those 
which  revealed    Tasso's    individuality,   and   which   made   it 
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immediately  pass  into  the  rank  of  classics,  beloved  by  the  people 
no  less  than  by  persons  of  culture,  are  akin  to  the  l3aical  graces 
of  Aminia,  It  was  fixnshed  in  Tasso's  thirty-first  year;  and 
when  the  MS.  lay  before  him  the  best  part  of  his  life  was  overj 
his  best  work  had  been  already  eiccomplished.  Ttoubles  imme- 
diately began  to  gather  round  him.  Instead  of  having  the 
courage. to  obey  his  own  instinct,  and  to  publish  the  Gerusa- 
lemme  as  he  had  conceived  it,  he  3delded  to  the  critiqal  scrupu- 
losity which  formed  a  secondary  feature  of  his  character.  The 
poem  was  sent  in  manuscript  to  several  literary  men  of  eminence, 
Tasso  expressing  his  willingness  to  hear  their  strictures  and 
to  adopt  their  suggestions  unless  he  could  convert  them  to 
bis'  own  views.  The  result  was  that  each  of  these  candid 
friends,  while  expressing  in  general  high  admiration  for  the 
epic,  took  some  exception  to  its  plot,  its  title,  its  moral  tone, 
its  episodes  or  its  diction,  in  detail.  One  wished  it  to  be  more 
regularly  classical;  another  wanted  more  romance.  One  hinted 
that  the  Inquisition  would  not  tolerate  its  supernatural  machi- 
nery; another  demanded  the  excision  of  its  most  charming 
passages — ^the  loves  of  Armida,  Clorinda  and  £nninia.  Tasso 
had  to  defend  himself  against  all  these  ineptitudes  and  pedan- 
tries, and  to  accommodate  his  practice  to  the  theories  he  had 
rashly  expressed.  As  in  the  RinMo^  so  also  in  the  Jerusalem 
Delivered^  he  aimed  at  ennobling  the  Italian  epic  style  by  pre- 
serving strict  unity  of  plot  and  heightening  poetic  diction.  He 
chose  Virgii  for  his  model,  took  the  first  crusade  for  subject, 
infused  the  fervour  of  religion  into  his  conception  of  the  hero 
Godfrey.  But  his  own  natural  bias  was  for  romance.  In  spite 
of  the  poet's  ingenuity  and  industry  the  stately  main  theme 
evinced  less  spontaneity  of  genius  than  the  romantic  episodes 
with  which,  as  also  in  RinaldOj  he  adorned  it.  Godfrey,  a 
mixture  of  pious  Aeneas  and  Tridentine  Catholicism,  is  not  the 
real  hero  of  the  Gerusahmme,  Fiery  and  passionate  Rinaldo, 
Ruggiero,  melancholy  impulsive  Tancredi,  and  the  chivalrous 
Saracens  with  whom  they  clash  in  love  and  war,  divide  our 
interest  and  divert  it  from  Goffredo.  On  Armida,  beautiful 
witch,  sent  forth  by  the  infernal  senate  to  sow  discord  in  the 
Christian  camp,  tiurns  the  action  of  the  epic.  She  is  converted 
to  the  true  faith  by  her  adoration  for  a  crusading  knight,  and 
quits  the  scene  with  a  phrase  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  her  lips. 
Brave  Clorinda,  donning  armour  like  Marfisa,  fighting  in  duel 
with  her  devoted  lover,  and  receiving  baptism  from  his  hands 
in  her  pathetic  death;  Erminia  seeking  refuge  in  the  shepherd's 
hut — these  lovely  pagan  women,  so  touching  in  their  sorrows, 
so  romantic  in  their  adventures,  so  tender  in  their  emotions, 
rivet  our  attention,  while  we  skip  the  battles,  religious  cere- 
monies, conclaves  and  stratagems  of  the  campaign.  The  truth 
is.  that  Tasso's  great  invention  as  an  artist  was  the  poetry  of 
sentiment.  Sentiment,  not  sentimentality,  gives  value  to  what 
is  immortal  in  the  Gerusalemtne,  It  was  a  new  thing  in  the 
1 6th  century,  something  concordant  with  a  growing  feeling  for 
woman  and  with  the  ascendant  |irt  of  music.  This  sentiment, 
refined,  noble,  natural,  steeped  in  melancholy,  exquisitely  grace- 
ful, pathetically  touching,  breathes  throughout  the  episodes  of 
the  Gerusalemme,  finds  metrical  expression  in  the  languishing 
cadence  of  its  mellifiuous  vexse>  and  sustains  the  ideal  life  of 
those  seductive  heroines  whose  names  were  familiar  as  house- 
hold words  to  all  Europe  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries. 

Tasso's  self-chosen  critics  were  not  men  to  admit  what  the 
public  has  since  accepted  as  incontrovertible.  They  vaguely 
felt  that  a  great  and  beautifid  romantic  poem  was  imbedded 
in  a  dull  and  not  very  correct  epic.  In  their  uneasiness  they 
suggested  every  course  but  the  right  one,  which  was  to  publish 
the  Gerusakmme  without  further  dispute.  Tasso,  already  over- 
worked by  his  precocious  studies,  by  exciting  court-life  and 
exhausting  literary  industry,  now  grew  almost  mad  with  worry. 
His  health  began  to  fail  him.  He  complained  of  headache, 
suffered  from  malarious  fevers,  and  wished  to  leave  Ferrara. 
The  Gerusaletnme  was  laid  in  manuscript  upon  a  shelf.  He 
opened  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Florence  for  an  exchange 
of  service.  This  irritated  the  duke  qf  Ferrara.  Alfonso  hated 
nothing  more  than  his  courtiers  leaving  him  for  a  rival  duchy. 


He  thought,  moreover,  that,  if  Tasso  were  allowed  to  go,  the 
Medici  would  get  the  coveted  dedication  of  that  already  famous 
epic.  Therefore  he  bore  with  the  poet's  humours,  and  so 
contrived  that  the  latter  should  have  no  excuse  for  quitting 
Ferrara.  Meanwhile,  through  the  years  1575,  1576,  1577, 
Tasso's  health  grew  worse.  Jealousy  inspired  the  courtiers 
to  calumniate  and  Insult  him.  His  irritable  and  su^icious 
temper,  vain  and  sensitive  to  slights,  rendered  him  only,  too 
easy  a  prey  to  their  malevolence.  He  became  the  subject  of 
delusions, — thought  that  his  servants  betrayed  his  confidence, 
fancied  he  had  been  denounced  to  the  luquisition,  expected 
daily  to  be  poisoned.  In  the  autumn  of  1576  he  quarrelled 
with  a  Ferrarese  gentleman,  Maddalo,  who  had  talked  too 
freely  about  some  love  affair;  in  the  summer  of  1577  he  drew 
his  knife  upon  a  servant  in  the  presence  of  Lucrezia  d'Este, 
duchess  of  Urbino.  For  this  excess  be  was  arrested;  but  the 
duke  released  him,  and  took  him  for  change  of  air  to  his  country 
seat  of  Belriguardo.  What  happened  there  is  not  known. 
Some  biographers  have  surmised  that  a  compromising  liaison 
with  Leonora  d'Este  came  to  light,  and  that  Tasso  agreed  to 
feign  madness  in  order  to  cover  her  honour.  But  of  this  there 
is  no  proof.  It  is  only  certain  that  from  Belriguardo  he  returned 
to  a  Franciscan  convent  at  Ferrara,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
attending  to  his  health.  There  the  dread  of  being  murdered 
by  the  duke  took  firm  hold  on  his  mind.  He  escaped  at  the 
end  of  July,  disguised  himself  as  a  peasant,  and  went  on  foot 
to  his  sister  at  Sorrento. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Tasso,  after  the  beginning  of 
1575,  became  the  victim  of  a  mental  malady,  which,  without 
amounting  to  actual  insam'ty,  rendered  him  fantastical  and 
insupportable,  a  misery  to  himself  and  a  cause  of  anxiety  to 
his  patrons.  There  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  this  state 
of  things  was  due  to  an  overwhelming  passion  for  Xieonora. 
The  duke,  instead  of  acting  like  a  tyrant,  showed  considerable 
forbearance.  He  was  a  rigid  and  not  sympathetic  man,  as 
egotistical  as  a  princeling  of  that  age  was  wont  to  be.  But  to 
Tasso  he  was  never  cruel — ^hard  and  unintelligent  perhaps,  but 
far  from  being  that  monster  of  ferocity  which  has  been  painted. 
The  subsequent  history  of  his  coimexion  with  the  poet,  over 
which  we  may  i>ass  rapidly,  will  corroborate  this  view.  While 
at  Sorrento,  Tasso  hankered  after  Ferraxa.  The  court-made 
man  could  not  breathe  freely  outside  its  charmed  circle.  He 
wrote  humbly  requesting  to  be  taken  back.  Alfonso  consented, 
provided  Tasso  would  agree  to  imdergo  a  medical  course  of 
treatment  for  his  melancholy.  When  he  returned,  which  he 
did  with  alacrity  imder  those  conditions,  he  was  well  received 
by  the  ducal  family.  All  might  have  gone  well  if  .his  old 
maladies  had  not  revived.  Scene  followed  scene  of  irritability, 
moodiness,  suspicion,  wounded  vanity  and  violent  outbursts. 
In  the  summer  of  1578  he  ran  away  again;  travelled  through 
Mantua,  Padua,  Venice,  Urbino,  Lombardy.  In  September  he 
reached  the  gates  of  Turin  on  foot,  and  was  courteously  enter- 
tained by  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Wherever  he  went,  "  wandering 
like  the  world's  rejected  guest,"  he  met  with  the  honour  due 
to  his  illustrious  name.  Great  folk  opened  their  houses  to  him 
gladly,  partly  in  compassion,  partly  in  admiration  of  his  genius. 
But  he  soon  wearied  of  their  society,  and  wore  their  kindness 
out  by  his  querulous  peevishness.  It  seemed,  moreover,  that 
life  was  intolerable  to  him  outside  Ferrara.  Accordingly  he 
once  more  opened  negotiations  with  the  duke;  and  in  February 
1579  he  again  set  foot  in  the  castle.  Alfonso  was  about  to 
contract  his  third  marriage,  this  time  with  a  princess  of  the 
house  of  Mantua.  He  had  no  children;  and,  unless  he  got 
an  heir,  there  was  a  probability  that  his  state  would  fall,  as 
it  did  subsequently,  to  the  Holy  See.  The  nuptial  festivals, 
on  the  eve  of  which  Tasso  arrived,  were  not  therefore  the 
occasion  of  great  rejoicing  to  the  elderly  bridegroom.  As  a 
forlorn  hope  he  had  to  wed  a  third  wife;  but  his  heart  was  not 
engaged  and  his  expectations  were  far  from  sanguine.  Tasso, 
preoccupied  as  always  with  his  own  sorrows  and  his  qwn  sense 
of  dignity,  made  no  allowance  for  the  troubles  of  his  master. 
Rooms  below  his  rank,  he  thought,  had  been  assigned  him« 
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The  princesses  did  not  want  to  see  him.  The  duke  was  engaged* 
Without  exercising  common  patience,  or  giving  his  old  friends 
the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  he  broke  into  terms  of  open  abuse, 
behaved  like  a  lunatic,  and  was  sent  off  without  ceremony  to 
the  madhouse  of  St  Anna.  This  happened  in  March  1579; 
and  there  he  remained  xmtil  July  1586.  Duke  Alfonso's  long- 
sufferance  at  last  had  given  way.  He  firmly  believed  that 
Tasso  was  insane,  and  he  felt  that  if  he  were  so  St  Anna  was 
the  safest  place  for  him.  Tasso  had  put  himself  in  the  vrrong 
by  his  intemperate  conduct,  but  far  more  by  that  incompre* 
hensible  yearning  after  the  Ferrarese  court  which  made  him 
return  to  it  again  and  yet  again.  It  woidd  be  pleasant  to 
assume  that  an  unconquerable  love  for  Leonora  led  him  back. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  proof  of  this.  His  relations  to  her 
sister  Lucreeia  were  not  less  intimate  and  affectionate  than  to 
Leonora.  The  lyrics  he  addressed  to  numerous  ladies  are  not 
less  respectfid  and  less  passionate  than  those  which  bear  her 
name.  Had  he  compromised  her  honour,  the  duke  would 
certainly  have  had  him  murdered.  Custom  demanded  this 
retaliation,  and  society  approved  of  it.  If  therefore  Tasso 
really  cherished  a  secret  lifelong  devotion  to  Leonora,  it  remains 
biuied  in  impenetrable  mystery.  He  did  certainly  not  behave 
like  a  loyal  lover,  for  both  when  he  returned  to  Ferrara  in  1578 
and  in  1579  he  showed  no  capacity  for  curbing  his  peevish 
humours  in  the  hope  of  access  to  her  society. 

It  was  no  doubt  very  irksome  for  a  man  of  Tasso's  pleasure- 
loving,  restless  and  self-conscious  spirit  to  be  kept  for  more 
than  seven  years  in  confinement.  Yet  we  must  weigh  the  facts 
of  the  case  rather  than  the  fancies  which  have  been  indulged 
regarding  them.  After  the  first  few  months  of  his  incarceration 
he  obtained  spacious  apartments,  received  the  visits  of  friends, 
went  abroad  attended  by  responsible  persons  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  corresponded  freely  with  whomsoever  he  chose  to 
address.  The  letters  written  from  St  Anna  to  the  princes  and 
cities  of  Italy,  to  warm  well-wishers,  and  to  men  of  the  highest 
reputation  in  the  world  of  art  and  learning,  form  our  most 
valuable  source  of  information,  not  only  on  his  then  condition, 
but  also  on  his  temperament  at  large.  It  is  singular  that  he 
spoke  always  respectfully,  even  affectionately,  of  the  duke. 
Some  critics  have  attempted  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was 
hjrpocritically  kissing  the  hand  which  had  chastised  him,  with 
the  view  of  being  released  from  prison.  But  no  one  who  has 
impartially  considered  the  whole  tone  and  tenor  of  his  epistles 
will  adopt  this  opinion..  What  emerges  clearly  from  them  is 
that  he  laboured  under  a  serious  mental  disease,  and  that  he 
was  conscious  of  it. 

Meanwhile  he  occupied  his  uneasy  leisure  with  copious  com- 
positions. The  mass  of  his  prose  dialogues  on  philosophical 
and  ethical  themes,  which  is  very  considerable,  we  owe  to  the 
years  of  imprisonment  in  St  Anna.  Except  for  occasional 
odes  or  sonnets — some  written  at  request  and  only  rhetorically 
interesting,  a  few  inspired  by  his  keen  sense  of  suffering  and 
therefore  poignant — ^he  neglected  poetry.  But  everything 
which  fell  from  his  pen  during  this  period  was  carefiilly  pre- 
served by  the  Italians,  who,  while  they  regarded  him  as  a 
lunatic,  somewhat  illogically  scrambled  for  the  very  offscourings 
of  his  wit.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  society  was  wrong.  Tasso 
had  proved  himself  an  impracticable  human  being;  but  he 
remained  a  man  of  genius,  the  most  interesting  personality  in 
Italy.  Long  ago  his  papers  had  been  sequestered.  Now,  in 
the  year  1580,  he  heard  that  part  of  the  Gerusalemme  was  being 
published  without  his  permission  and  without  his  corrections. 
Next  year  the  whole  poem  was  given  to  the  world,  and  in  the 
following  six  months  seven  editions  issued  from  the  press.  The 
prisoner  of  St  Anna  had  no  control  over  his  editors;  and 
from  the  masterpiece  which  placed  him  on  the  level  of  Petrarch 
and  Ariosto  he  never  derived  one  penny  of  pecuniary  profit. 
A  rival  poet  at  the  court  of  Ferrara  undertook  to  revise  and 
re-edit  his  l)nics  in  1582.  This  was  Battista  Guarini;  and 
Tasso,  in  his  cell,  had  to  allow  odes  and  soimets,  poems  of 
personal  feeling,  occasional  pieces  of  compliment,  to  be.  collected 
and  emended,  without  lifting  a  voice  in  the  matter.    A  few 


years  later,  in  1585,  two  Florentine  pedants  of  the  Delia  Crusca 
academy  declared  wax  against  the  G^rusaleMtne,  They  loaded 
it  with  insults,  which  seem  to  those  who  read  their  pamphlets 
now  mere  parodies  of  criticism.  Yet  Tasso  felt  botmd  to  reply; 
and  he  did  so  with  a  moderation  and  urb^ty  which  prove 
him  to  have  been  not  only  in  full  possession  of  his  reasoning 
faculties,  but  a  gentleman  of  noble  manners  abo.  Certainly 
the  history  of  Tasso's  incarceration  at  St  Anna  is  one  to  make 
us  pause  and  wonder.  The  man,  like  Hamlet,  was  distraught 
through  ill-accommodation  to  his  circumstances  and  his  age;' 
brain-sick  he  was  undoubtedly;  and  this  is  the  duke  of  Ferrara's 
justification  for  the  treatment  he  endured.  In  the  prison  he 
bore  himself  pathetically,  peevishly,  but  never  ignobly.  He 
showed  a  singular  indifference  to  the  fate  of  his  great  poem,  a 
rare  magnanimity  in  dealing  with  its  detractors.  His  own 
personal  distress,  that  terrible  mdaise  of  imperfect  insanity, 
absorbed  him.  What  remained  over,  untouched  by  the  malady, 
unoppressed  by  his  consciousness  thereof,  displayed  a  sweet  and 
gravely-toned  humanity.  The  oddest  thing  about  his  life  in 
prison  is  that  he  was  always  trying  to  place  his  two  nephews, 
the  sons  of  his  sister  Cornelia,  in  court-«ervice.  One  of  them 
he  attached  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  the  other  to  the  duke  of 
Parma.  After  all  his  father's  and  his  own  lessons  <rf  Hie,  he 
had  not  learned  that  the  court  was  to  be  shunned  like  Circe 
by  an  honest  man.  In  estimating  Duke  Alfonso's  share  of 
blame,  this  wilful  idealization  of  the  coiirt  by  Tasso  must  be 
taken  into  account.  That  man  is  not  a  tyrant's  victim  who 
moves  heaven  and  earth  to  place  his  sister's  s<nis  with  tyrants. 

In  1586  Tasso  left  St  Anna  at  the  solicitation  of  Vincenzo 
Gonzaga,  prince  of  Mantua.  He  followied  his  young  deliverer 
to  the  city  by  the  Mincio,  basked  awhile  in  liberty  and  courtly 
pleasures,  enjoyed  a  splendid  reception  from  his  paternal  town 
of  Bergamo,  and  produced  a  meritorious  tragedy  called  Torris- 
fnondo.  But  only  a  few  months  had  passed  when  he  grew 
discontented.  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  succeeding  to  his  father's 
dukedom  of  Mantua,  had  scanty  leisure  to  bestow  upon  the 
poet.  Tasso  felt  neglected.  In  the  autumn  of  1587  we  find 
him  journeying  through  Bologna  and  Loreto  to  Rome,  and 
taking  up  his  quarters  there  with  an  old  friend,  Scipione  Gonzaga, 
now  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Next  year  he  wandered  off  to 
Naples,  where  he  wrote  a  dull  poem  on  Monte  Oliveto,  In  1589 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  took  up  his  quarters  again  with  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  The  servants  found  him  insufferable, 
and  turned  him  out  ot  doors.  He  fell  ill,  and  went  to  a 
hospital  The  patriarch  in  1590  again  received  him.  But 
Tasso's  restless  spirit  drove  him  forth  to  Florence.  The  Floren- 
tines said,  "  Actiun  est  de  eo."  Rome  once  more,  then  Mantua, 
then  Florence,  then.  Ronxe,  then  Naples,  then  Rome,  then 
Naples — such  is  the  weary  record  of  the  years  1590-94.  We 
have  to  study  a  veritable  Odyssey  of  malady,  indigence  and 
misfortune.  To  Tasso  every t^ng  came  amiss.  He  had.  the 
palaces  of  princes,  cardinals,  patriarchs,  nay  popes ^  always  open 
to  him.  Yet  he  could  rest  in  none.  Gradually,  in  spite  of  all 
veneration  for  the  sacer  vates,  he  made  himself  the  laughing- 
stock and  bore  of  Italy. 

His  health  grew  ever  feebler  and  his  genius  dimmer.  In 
1592  he  gave  to  the  public  a  revised  version  of  the  Gerusalemme, 
It  was  called  the  Gerusalemme  Cotiquistata,  All  that  made  the 
poem  of  his  early  manhood  charming  he  rigidly  erased.  The 
versification  was  degraded;  the  heavier  elements  of  the  plot 
underwent  a  dull  rhetorical  developpaent.  During,  the  same 
year  a  prosaic  composition  in  Italian  blank  verse,  called  Le 
Sette  GiornaUy  saw  the  hght.  Nobody  reads  it  now.  We  only 
mention  it  as  one  of  Tasso's  dotages — a  dreary  amplification 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis; 

It  is  singular  that  just  in  these  years,  when  mental  disorder, 
physical  weakness,  and  decay  of  inspiration  seemed  dooming 
Tasso  to  oblivicHi,  his  old  age  was  cheered  with  brighter  rays 
of  hope.  Clement  VHI.  ascended  the  papal  chair  in  1592.  He 
and  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  of  St  Giprgio,  deter- 
mined to  befriend  our  poet.  In  1594  they  invited  him  to 
Rome*    There  he  was  to  assume  the  crown  of  bays,  as  Petrarch 
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had  assumed  it,  on  the  Capitol.  Worn  out  with  iibicss,  Tasso 
reached  Rome  in  November.  The  ceremony  of  his  coronation 
was  deferred  because  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  had  fallen  ill.  But 
the  pope  assigned  him  a  pension;  and,  under  the  pressure  of 
pontifical  remonstrance.  Prince  Avellino,  who  held  Tasso's 
maternal  estate,  agreed  to  discharge  a  portion  of  his  claims 
by  payment  of  a  yearly  rent-charge.  At  no  time  since  Tasso 
left  St  Anna  had  the  heavens  apparently  so  smiled  upon  him. 
Capitolian  honours  and  money  were  now  at  his  disposal.  Yet 
*  fortune  came  too  late.  Before  the  crown  was  worn  or  the 
pensions  paid  he  ascended  to  the  convent  of  St  Onofrio,  on  a 
stormy  ist  of  April  in  1595.  Seeing  a  cardinal's  coach  toil  up 
the  steep  Trasteverine  Hill,  the  monks  came  to  the  door  to  greet 
it.  From  the  carriage  stepped  Tasso,  the  Odysseus  of  many 
wanderings  and  miseries,  the  singer  of  sweetest  strains  still 
vocal,  and  told  the  prior  he  was  come  to  die  with  him. 

In  St  Onofrio  he  died,  on  the  25th  of  April  1595.  He  was 
just  past  fifty-one;  and  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  exist- 
ence had  been  practically  and  artistically  ineffectual.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-one  the  Gerusalemme,  as  we  have  it,  was  accom- 
plished. The  worid  too  was  already  ringing  with  the  music  of 
Aminta.  More  than  this  Tasso  had  not  to  give  to  literature. 
But  those  succeeding  years  of  derangement,  exile,  imprison- 
ment, poverty  and  hope  deferred  endear  the  man  to  us.  Elegiac 
and  querulous  as  he  must  always  appear,  we  yet  love  Tasso 
better  because  he  suffered  through  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  slow  decline  and  unexplained  misfortune.  (J.  A.  S.) 

Taken  altogether,  the  best  complete  edition  of  Tasso's  writings 
is  that  of  Rosini  (Pisa),  in  33  vols.  The  prose  works  (in  2  vols., 
Florence,  Le  Monnier,  1875)  and  the  letters  (in  5  volsw,  same  pub- 
lisher, 1853)  were  admirably  edited  by  Cesare  Guasti.  This  edition 
of  Tasso's  Letters  forms  by  far  the  most  valuable  source  for  his 
biography.  No  student  can,  however,  omit  to  use  the  romantic 
memoir  attributed  to  Tasso's  friend,  Maichese  Manso  (printed  in 
Rosini's  edition  of  Tasso's  works  above  cited),  and  the  important 
Vita  di  Torquato  Tasso  by  Serassi  (Bergamo,  1790).  See  also 
Solerti's  Life  (1895),  his  editions  of  the  Opere  Minori  in  versi^  (1801 
et  seq.),  and  Gerusalemme  (1895),  and  his  bibliography,  in  tne 
Rivista  biblioteche  e  archivi  (1895),  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  the  tercentenary  of  Tasso's  death. 

TASSONI,  ALESSANDRO  (1565-1635),  Italian  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Modena,  where  he  was  bom  and  died.  From  1599 
till  1608  he  was  secretary  to  Cardinal  Ascanio  Colonna,  and  in 
this  capacity  saw  some  diplomatic  service;  he  was  afterwards 
employed  for  some  time  in  similar  occupations  by  Charles 
Emmanuel,  duke  of  Savoy.  His  best-known  literary  work  is  a 
bvurlesque  epic  entitled  La  Secchia  Rapita^  or  "  The  Rape  of 
the  Bucket  "  (1622),  the  reference  being  to  a  raid  of  the  Modenese 
upon  the  people  of  Bologna  in  1325,  when  a  bucket  was  carried 
off  as  a  trophy.  As  in  Butler's  Hudibras,  many  of  the  personal 
and  local  allusions  in  this  poem  are  now  very  obscure,  and  are 
apt  to  seem  somewhat  pointless  to  the  general  reader,  but,  in 
spite  of  Voltaire's  contempt,  it  cannot  be  neglected  by  any 
systematic  student  of  Italian  literature  (see  Carducci's  edition, 
i86r).  Other  characteristic  works  of  Tassoni  are  his  Pensieri 
Diver  si  (161 2),  in  which  he  treats  philosophical,  literary,  his- 
torical and  scientific  questions  with  unusual  freedom,  and  his 
Consider azioni  sopra  U  Petrarcha  (1609),  a  piece  of  criticism 
showing  great  independence  of  traditional  views. 

TASTE  (from  Lat.  taxare^  to  touch  sharply;  tangere,  to 
touch),  in  physiology,  the  sensation  referred  to  the  mouth  when 
certain  soluble  substances  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  that  cavity.  By  analogy,  the  word 
"  taste  "  is  used  also  of  aesthetic  appreciation  (see  Aesthetics) 
and  a  sense  of  beauty — commonly  with  the  qualifications  "  good 
taste  "  and  "  bad  taste." 

The  physiological  sense  is  located  almost  entirely  in  the  tongue. 
Three  distinct  sensations  are  referable  to  the  tongue — (i)  taste, 
(2)  touch,  and  (3)  temperature.  The  posterior  part  of  its 
surface,  where  there  is  a  A-shaped  group  of  large  papillae, 
called  drcumvallate  papillae,  supplied  by  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve,  and  the  tip  and  margins  of  the  tongue,  covered  with 
filiform  (touch)  papillae  and  fungiform  papillae,  are  the  chief 
localities  where  taste  is  manifested,  but  it  also  exists  in  the 


glosso-palatine  arch  and  the  lateral  part  of  the  soft  palate. 
The  middle  of  the  tongue  and  the  surface  of  the  hard  palate 
are  devoid  of  taste.  The  terminal  organs  of  taste  consist  of 
peculiar  bodies  named  taste*bulbs  or  taste-goblets,  discovered  by 
Schwalbe  and  S.  L.  Lovdn  in  1867.  They  can  be  most  easily 
demonstrated  in  the  papillae  foliataey  large  oval  prominences 
found  on  each  side  near  the  base  of  the  tongue  in  the  rabbit. 
Each  papilla  consists  of  a  series  of  laminae  or  folds,  in  the  sides 
of  which  the  taste-bodies  are  readily  displayed  in  a  transverse 
section.  Taste-bodies  are  also  found  on  the  lateral  aspects  of 
the  drcumvallate  papillae  (see  Fig.  i),  in  the  fungiform  papillae, 


Fig.  I. — ^Transverse  section  of  a  circumvallate  papilla:  W,  the 
papilla;  v,  »,  the  wall  in  section;  R,  R,  the  circular  slit  or  fossa; 
K,  K,  the  taste-bulbs  in  position;  N,  N,  the  nerves. 

in  the  papillae  of  the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  the  under  surface 
of  the  epiglottis,  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
epiglottis,  the  inner  sides  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  even 
in  the  vocal  cords. 

The  taste-bulbs  are  minute  oval  bodies,  some^yhat  like  an 
old-fashioned  Florence  flask,  about  riij  inch  in  length  by  bJu  in 
breadth.  Each  consists  of  two  sets  of  cells — an  outer  set, 
nucleated,  fusiform,  bent  like  the  staves  of  a  barrel,  and  arranged 
side  by  side  so  as  to  leave  a  small  opening  at  the  apex  (the 
mouth  of  the  barrel),  called  the  gustatory  pore;  and  an  inner 
set,  five  to  ten  in  number, 
lying  in  the  centre,  pointed  at 
the  end  next  the  gustatory 
pore,  and  branched  at  the  other 
extremity.  The  branched  ends 
are  continuous  with  non-medul- 
lated  nerve  fibres  from  the 
gustatory  nerve.  These  taste- 
bodies  are  found  in  immense 
numbers:  as  many  as  1760 
have  been  counted  on  one 
circumvallate  papilla  in  the 
ox.  The  proofs  that  these  are 
the  terminal  organs  of  taste 
rest  on 
which 


Fig.  3. 
taste-bulb : 
carefuf  observations  ^»  supporting  or  protective  cells; 


u«„^    «u^^.«    /  \    *u«4.    K,  under  end;  E,  free  end,  open, 
.  *^^Y^    s^°^    (^)    ^^^t  with  the  projecting  apices  of  thi 
taste  IS  only  expenenced  when  taste-ceUs. 
the  sapid  substance  is  allowed       Fig.  3. — (f,  Isolated  protective 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  ^^^^ »  ^'  taste-cell, 
taste-body,  and  that  the  sense 

is  absent  or  much  weakened  in  those  areas  of  mucous 
membrane  where  these  are  deficient;  (2)  that  they  are 
most  abundant  where  the  sense  is  most  acute;  and  (3)  that 
section  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  which  is  known  to  be 
distributed  to  the  areas  of  mucous  membrane  where  taste  is 
present  is  followed  by  degeneration  of  the  taste-bodies.  At  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  they  are  absolutely 
essential  to  taste,  as  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  those  animals 
which  have  no  special  taste-bodies  are  devoid  of  the  sense. 

Evidence  is  accumulating  that  taste  depends  on  nervous 
impulses  exdted  by  chemical  change.  Substances  that  have 
taste  must  be  soluble.  Chemical  changes  are  in  all  probability 
set  up  in  the  taste-cells,  or  in  the  processes  connected  with  them. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
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connexion  between  the  chemical  composition  of  sapid  substances 
and  the  different  kinds  of  taste  to  which  they  may  give  rise. 
Thus  adds  are  usually  sour;  alkaloids  have  a  peculiar  soapy 
taste;  salts  may  be  sweet,  like  sugar  of  lead,  or  bitter,  like 
sulphate  of  magnesia;  soluble  alkaloids,  such  as  quinine  or 
strychnine,  are  usually  bitter;  and  the  higher  alcohols  are  more 
or  less  sweet.  Substances  which  taste  sweet  or  bitter  often 
contain  definite  groups  in  the  molecule,  especially  in  the 
hydroxyl  (HO)  and  amido  (NHj)  groups.  By  altering  the 
chemical  composition  of  a  substance  having  a  characteristic 
taste  (changing  the  position  or  relations  of  the  radicles),  the 
substance  may  become  tasteless  or  intensely  bitter.  The 
sensation  of  taste  may  also  be  excited  mechanically,  as  by 
smartly  tapping  the  tongue,  or  by  the  stimidus  of  a  continuous 
current.  In  the  latter  case  electrolytic  change  may  be  the 
exciting  cause;  but  that  the  sense  organs  may  be  stimulated 
electrically  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  rapidly  interrupted  in- 
duced currents,  which  produce  little  or  no  electrolysis,  may  also 
excite  taste.  Sensations  of  taste  are  heightened  by  increasing 
the  area  of  the  tongue  affected,  and  by  mechanical  stimulation, 
as  when  the  tongue  is  pressed  against  the  lips,  cheeks  or  palate. 
A  temperature  of  about  40®  C.  is  most  favourable,  either  ex- 
treme heat  or  cold  apparently  benumbing  the  sense  for  a  time. 
Gustatory  sensations  affect  each  other:  that  is  to  say,  a  strong 
taste  will  affect  the  taste  of  another  body  taken  immediately 
after  it.  Thus  sweetness  will  modify  bitterness,  and  sourness 
will  modify  both.  Moreover,  the  application  of  a  sapid  sub- 
stance to  the  tongue  will  affect  taste  in  other  parts.  If  the  same 
taste  is  excited  on  each  side  of  the  tongue,  although  there  are 
two  sets  of  gustatory  nerves,  one  for  each  lateral  half,  the 
sensations  are  blended  into  one;  while  if  two  different  sub- 
stances, say  one  sweet  and  the  other  bitter,  are  simultaneously 
applied,  one  to  each  side,  the  observer  can  distinctly  differen- 
tiate the  one  from  the  other. 

Tastes  have  been  variously  classified.  One  of  the  most 
useful  classifications  is  into  sweety  bitter,  acid  and  saline  tastes. 
Insoluble  substances,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the 
tongue,  give  rise  to  feelings  of  touch  or  of  temperature,  but 
excite  no  taste.  If  solutions  of  various  substances  are  gradu- 
ally diluted  with  water  until  no  taste  is  experienced,  G.  G. 
Valentin  found  that  the  sensations  of  taste  disappeared  in 
the  following  order — syrup,  sugar,  common  salt,  aloes,  quinine, 
sidphuric  acid;  and  Camerer  found  that  the  taste  of  quinine 
still  continued  although  diluted  with  twenty  times  more  water 
than  common  salt.  The  time  required  to  excite  taste  after 
the  sapid  substance  was  placed  on  the  tongue  varies.  Thus 
saline  matters  are  tasted  most  rapidly  {^l^  second),  then  sweet, 
acid  and  bitter  (-258  second).  There  are  many  curious  examples 
of  substances  of  very  different  chemical  constitutions  having 
similar  tastes.  For  example,  sugar,  acetate  of  lead  and  the 
vapour  of  chloroform  have  all  a  sweetish  taste.  A  temperature 
of  from  50°  to  90®  F.  is  the  most  favourable  to  the  sense,  water 
above  or  below  this  temperature  either  masking  or  temporarily 
paralysing  it. 

As  a  general  rule,  bitter  tastes  are  most  acute  at  the  back  of 
the  tongue,  near  the  circumvallate  papillae,  and  sweet  tastes  at 
the  tip,  but  there  are  considerable  individual  variations.  Some 
persons  taste  both  bitter  and  sweet  substances  best  at  the  back, 
while  others  taste  bitter  things  at  the  tip.  Many  experience 
salt  tastes  best  at  the  tip,  and  acid  tastes  at  the  sides  of  the 
tongue.  When  we  consider  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  papillae 
on  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  one  would  expect  to  meet  with 
different  degrees  of  sensitiveness  to  different  tastes,  even  while 
we  admit  that  the  papillae  may  also  have  to  do  with  sensations 
of  touch  and  of  temperature.  By  experimenting  with  fine 
capillary  tubes  containing  sapid  substances,  observations  have 
been  made  with  individual  papillae.  Some  are  found  to  be 
sensitive  to  many  tastes,  others  to  two  or  three,  others  to  only 
one,  while  others  are  insensitive  to  taste  altogether.  Again,  it 
has  been  found  that  a  mixture  of  sapid  substances,  say  of 
quinine  and  sugar,  may  taste  sweet  when  applied  to  one  papilla 
and  bitter  when  applied  to  another.    The  inference  must  be 


that  there  are  special  terminal  organs  for  different  tastes. 
Assuming  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  taste*cells,  it  might 
be  possible  to  paralyse  some  without  affecting  others,  and  thus 
different  sensations  of  taste  might  be  discriminated.  This  has 
been  done  by  the  use  of  the  leaves  of  a  common  Indian  plant, 
Gymnema  sylvesire.  If  some  of  these  be  chewed,  it  has  been 
found  that  bitters  and  sweets  are  paralysed  (neither  quinine 
nor  sugar  giving  rise  to  sensation),  while  acids  and  salines  are 
unaffected.  Again,  certain  strengths  of  decoctions  of  the 
leaves  appear  to  paralyse  sweets  sooner  than  bitters.  These 
observations  show  the  existence  of  different  taste-cells  for 
sweets,  bitters,  acids  and  salines;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
region  of  the  tongue  most  richly  supplied  with  taste^ells 
sensitive  to  sweets  will  respond  best  to  sweet  substances,  while 
another  region,  supplied  by  taste-cells  sensitive  to  bitters,  wiU 
respond  best  to  bitter  substances.  In  like  manner  the  argu- 
ment may  be  applied  to  other  tastes.  Suppose,  again,  a  set 
of  taste-cells  sensitive  to  bitter  substances:  it  is  conceivable 
that  in  whatever  way  these  were  irritated,  a  bitter  taste  would 
result.  If  so,  a  substance  which,  applied  to  one  part  of  the 
tongue,  would  cause  a  sweet  sensation,  might  cause  a  bitter  if 
applied  to  a  part  of  the  tongue  richly  supplied  with  taste-cells 
sensitive  to  bitters.  This  may  explain  why  sulphate  of  magnesia 
excites  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  a  bitter  taste,  while  applied 
to  the  tip  it  causes  a  sweet  or  an  acid  taste.  Saccharine,  a 
peculiar  toluene  derivative,  in  like  manner  is  sweet  to  the  tip 
and  bitter  to  the  back  of  the  tongue<  It  has  also  been  found 
that  if  the  sweet  and  bitter  taste-cells  axe  paralysed  by 
Gymnema^  electrical  irritadon  of  the  tip  by  a  weak  interrupted 
current  does  not  give  rise  to  an  acid  taste  mixed  with  sweet, 
as  it  usually  does,  but  to  sensations  somewhat  different,  which 
may  be  described  as  metallic  or  salt  or  add.  This  experiment 
indicates  that  the  action  of  the  interrupted  current  on  the 
terminal  organ  is  analogous  to  the  action  of  sweet  or  bitter 
substances  (Shore).  No  direct  observations  of  importance  have 
yet  been  made  on  single  circumvallate  papillae.  Further 
experiments  with  capillary  tubes  show  that  fungiform  papillae 
destitute  of  taste  buds,  and  areas,  of  the  surface  of  the  tongue 
having  neither  papillae  nor  taste  buds,  may  still,  when  stimulated 
by  sapid  substances,  give  rise  to  tastes.  Taste  is  often  associated 
with  smell  (g.v.),  giving  rise  to  a  sensation  oi  flavour y  and  we  are 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  confounding  the  one  sensation  with 
the  other.  Chloroform  exdtes  taste  alone,  whilst  garlic,  asa- 
loetida  and  vaniUa  excite  only  smell.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  familiar  experiment  of  blindfolding  a  person  and  touch- 
ing the  tongue  successively  with  slices  of  an  apple  and  oij  an 
onion.  In  these  drcumstances  the  one  caimot  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  when  the  nose  is  firmly  closed.  Taste  may  be 
educated  to  a  remarkable  extent;  and  careful  observation— 
along  mth  the  pracrice  of  avoiding  all  substances  having  a  very 
pronounced  taste  or  having  an  irritating  effect — enables  tea- 
tasters  and  wine-tasters  to  detect  slight  differences  of  taste, 
more  espedaUy  when  combined  with  odour  so  as  to  produce 
flavour,  which  would  be  quite  inappreciable  to  an  ordinary 
palate.  As  to  the  action  of  dectrical  currents  on  taste, 
observers  have  arrived  at  uncertain  results.  So  long  ago  as 
1752  J.  G.  Sulzer  stated  that  a  constant  current  caused,  more 
espedally  at  the  moments  of  opening  and  of  closing  the  current, 
a  sensation  of  acidity  at  the  anode  (+  pole)  and  of  alkalinity  at 
the  katode  (—pole).  This  is  in  all  probability  due  to  electro- 
lysis, the  decomposition  products  exciting  the  taste-bodies. 
Rapidly  interrupted  currents  fail  to  excite  the  sense. 

Disease  of  the  tongue  causing  unnatural  dryness  may  interfere 
with  taste.  Substances  drcidating  in  the  blood  may  give  rise 
to  subjective  sensations  of  tasted  Thus  santonine,  morphia 
and  bihary  products  (as  in  jaundice)  usually  cause  a  bitter 
sensation,  whilst  the  sufferer  from  diabetes  is  distressed  by  a 
persistent  sweetish  taste.  The  insane  frequently  have  sub- 
jective tastes,  which  are  real  to  the  patient,  and  frequently  cause 
much  distress.  In  such  cases,  the  sensation  is  excited  by 
changes  in  the  taste-centres  of  the  brain.  Increase  in  the  sense 
of  taste  is  called  kypergeusia,  diminution  of  it  hypogeusiay  and 
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its  entire  loss  ageusia.  Rare  bases  occur  where  there  is'  a  sub- 
jective taste  not  associated  with  insanity  nor  with  the  droila- 
tion  of  any  known  sweetish  matters  in  the  blood,  possibly 
caused  by  irritation  of  the  gustatory  nerves  or  by  changes  in 
the  nerve  centres. 

For  the  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  taste,  see  the  articles  Mouth 
and  Tongue.  (J.  G.  M.) 

TATil,  JAMSETJI  NASARWANJI  (1839-1904),  Parsee 
merchant  and  philanthropist ,  was  bom  at  Nosari,  in  the  state 
of  Baroda,  in  1839,  and  went  as  a  boy  to  Bombay,  where  he  was 
educated  at  the  Elphinstone  College.  In  1858  he  entered  his 
father's  office,  and  began  a  commercial  career  of  the  highest 
eminence,  beginning  with  cotton  mills  at  Bombay  and  also  at 
Nagpur,  and  ending  with  the  formation  of  a  company  to  work 
the  iron  ores  of  the  Central  Provinces  on  modem  principles. 
One  of  his  best-known  achievements  was  the  lowering  of  the 
freights  on  Indian  goods  to  China  and  Japan,  as  the  result  of  a 
long  struggle  with  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Co.  He  also  intro- 
duced a  silk  industry  after  Japanese  methods  into  Mysore,  and 
built  the  Taj  Mahal  hotel  in  Bombay.  But  his  greatest  bene^ 
faction  is  the  endowment  of  a  research  institute  at  Bangalore. 
He  died  at  Nauheim,  in  Germany,  on  the  19th  of  May  1904. 

TATAR  PAZARJiK»  or  Tatar  Bazakojik,  a  town  of  Bul- 
garia in  Eastern  Rumelia;  on  the  river  Maritza,  and  on  the 
Sofia-Constantinople  railway,  74  m.  E.S.E.  of  Sofia  and  23  m.  W. 
of  Philippopolis.  Pop.  (1906)  17,549.  Situated  at  the  junction 
of  several  roads,  Tatar  Pazarjik  began  to  acquire  commercial 
importance  in  the  15th  century.  Rice,  millet  and  tobacco  arc 
largely  cultivated  in  the  surrounding  lowlands,  and  there  is 
some  trade  in  cocoons  and  wool. 

TATARS  (the  common  form  Tartars  is  less  correct),  a  name 
given  to  nearly  three  million  inhabitants  of  the  Russian  empire, 
chiefly  Moslem  and  of  Turkish  origin.  The  majority — ^in 
European  Russia — are  remnants  of  the  Mongol  invasion  of 
the  13th  century  (see  MoNdOLs),  while  those  who  inhabit 
Siberia  are  survivals  of  the  once  much  more  numerous  Turkish 
population  of  the  Ural-Altaic  region,  mixed  to  some  extent 
with  Finnish  and  Samoyedic  stems,  as  also  with  Mongols. 
The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Ta-ta  Mongols,  who  in 
the  5th  century  inhabited  the  north-eastern  Gobi,  and,  after 
subjugation  in  the  9th  century  by  the  Khitans,  migrated  south- 
ward, there  founding  the  Mongol  empire  under  Jenghiz  Khan 
iq.v.).  Under  the  leadership  of  his  grandson  (Batu)  they  moved 
westwards,  driving  with  them  many  stems  of  the  Turkish 
Ural- Altaians  towards  the  plains  of  Russia.  The  ethnographical 
features  of  the  present  Tatar  inhabitants  of  European  Russia, 
as  well  as  their  language,  show  that  they  contain  no  admixture 
(or  very  little)  of  Mongolian  blood,  but  belong  to  the  Turkish 
branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  stock,  necessitating  the  conclusion 
that  only  Batu,  his  warriors,  and  a  limited  nimiber  of  his 
followers  were  Mongols,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  13th  century 
invaders  were  Turks.  On  the  Volga  they  mingled  with  remnants 
of  the  old  Bidgarian  empire,  and  ebewhere  with  Finnish  stems, 
as  well  as  with  remnants  of  the  ancient  Italian  and  Greek 
colonies  in  Crimea  and  Caucasians  in  Caucasus.  The  name  of 
Tatars,  or  Tartars,  given  to  the  invaders,  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  different  stems  of  the  same  Turkish 
branch  in  Siberia,  and  even  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
high  plateau  of  Asia  and  its  N.W.  slopes,  described  under  the 
general  name  of  Tartary.  This  last,  name  has  almost  disr 
appeared  from  geographical  literature,  but  the  name  Tatars, 
in  the  above  limited  sense,  remains  in  full  use. 

The  present  Tatar  inhabitants  of  the  Russian  empire  form  three 
large  groups — those  of  European  Russia  and  Poland,  those  of 
Caucasus,  and  those  of  Siberia.  The  discrimination  of  the  separate 
stems  included  under  the  name  is  still  far  from  completion.  The 
following  subdivisions,  however,  may  be  r^arded  as  established, 
(i)  The  Kazaji  Tatars,  descendants  of  the  Kipchaks  settled  on  the 
Volga  in  the  13th  century,  where  they  mingled  with  survivors  of 
the  old  Bulgarians  and  partly  with  Fmnish  stems.  They  number 
about  half  a  million  in  the  government  of  Kazaii,  about  100,000  in 
each  of  the  governments  of  Ufa,  Samara  and  Simbirsk,  and  about 
500,000  in  Vyatka,  Saratov,  Tambov,  Pen2a,  Nizhniy-Novgorod, 
Perm  and  Orenburg;  some  15,000  belonging  to  the  same  st^ra  have 


migrated  to  Ryazan,  or  have  been  settled  as  prisoners  in  the  ^6th 
and  17th  centuries  in  Lithuania  (Vilna.  Grodno  and  Podolla);  and 
there  are  some  2000  in  St  Petersburg,  where  they  pursue  the  callings 
of  coachmen  and  waiters  in  restaurants.  In  Poland  they  constitute 
I  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  district  of  Plock.  The  Kazafi 
Tatars  speak  a  pure  Turkish  dialect;  they  are  middle-sized,  broad- 
shouldered  and  strong,  and  mostly  have  black  eyes,  a  straight  nose 
and  salient  cheek  bones.    They  are  Mahommedans;  polygamy  is 

gractised  only  by  the  wealthier  classes  and  is  a  waning  institution. 
Excellent  agriculturists. and  gardeners,  very  laborious,  and  having 
a  good  reputation  for  honesty,  they  live  on  the  best  terms  with  their 
Russian  peasant  neighbours.  The  Bashkirs  who  live  between  the 
Kama,  Ural  and  Volga  are  possibly  of  Finnish  origin,  but  now  speak 
a  Tatar  language  and  have  become  Mahommedans.  (2)  The 
Astrakhan  Tatars  (about  10,000)  aie,  with  the  Mongol  Kalmucks, 
all  that  now  remains  of  the  once  so  powerful  Astra|dian  empire. 
They  also  are  agriculturists  and  gardeners;  while  some  12,000 
Kundrovsk  Tatars  still  continue  the  nomadic  life  of  their  ancestors. 
(3)  The  Crimean  Tatars,  who  occupied  the  Crimea  in  the  -13th 
century,  have  preserved  the  name  of  'their  leader,  Nogai.  During  the 
15th,  1 6th  and  17th  centuries  they  constituted  a  rich  empire,  which 
prospered  until  it  fell  under  Turkish  rule,  when  it  had  to  suffer,  much 
from  the  wars  fought  between  Turkey  and  Russia  for  the  possession 
of  the  peninsula.  The  war  of  1853  and  the  laws  of  1860-63  ^^^  ^874 
caused  an  exodus  of  the  Crimean  Tatars;  they  abandoned  their 
admirably  irrigated  fields  and  gardens  and  moved  to  Turkey,  so 
that  now  their  number  falls  below  100,000.  Those  of  the  south 
coast,  mixed  with  Greeks  and  Italians,  are  well  known  for  their 
skill  in  gardening,  their  honesty  and  their  laborious  habits,  as  well 
as  for  their  fine  features,  presenting  the  Tatar  type  at  its  best. 
The  mountain  Tatars  closely  resemble  those  of  CTaucasus.  while 
those  of  the  steppes — the  Nogais — are  decidedly  of  a  mixed  origin 
from  Turks  ana  Mongols. 

The  Tatars  of  Caucasia,  who  inhabit  the  upper  Kuban,  the  steppes 
of  the  lower  Kuma  and  the  Kura,  and  the  Aras,  number  about 
i>3§o,oob.  Of  these  {/0  the  Nogais  on  the  Kuma  show  tnioes  of 
an  intimate  mixture  with  Kalmucks.  They  are  nomads,  supix)rt' 
ing  themselves  by  cattle-breeding  and  fishing;  few  are  agricul- 
turists. (5)  The  Karachais  (18,500)  in  the  upper  valleys  about 
Elburz  live  by  agriculture.  (6)  The  mountain  Tatars  (abowt 
850,000),  divided  into  many  tribes  and  of  an  origin  still  undeter- 
mined, are  scattered  throughout  the  provinces  of  Baku,  Erivan, 
Tiflis,  Kutais,  Daghestan,  and  partly  also  of  Batum.  They  are 
certainly  of  a  mixed  origin,  and  present  a  variety  of  ethnological 
types,  all  the  more  so  as  all  who  are  neither  Armenians  nor  Russians, 
nor  belong  to  any  distinct  Caucasian  tribe,  are  often  called  Tatars. 
As  a  rule  they  are  well  built  and  little  behind  their  Caucasian 
brethren.  ^  They  are  celebrated  for  their  excellence  as  gardeners, 
agriculturists,  cattle-tenders  and  artisans.  Although  most  fervent 
Shi*ites,  they  are  on  very  good  terms  both  with  their  Sunnite  and 
with  their  Russian  neighbours.  Polygamy  is  rare  with  them,  and 
their  women  go  to  work  unveiled. 

The  Siberian  Tatars  are  estimated  (1895)  at  80,000  of  Turki 
stock  and  about  40,000  of  mixed  Finnic  stock.  They  occupy  three 
distinct  regions — a  strip  running  west  to  east  from  ToDolsk  to 
Tomsk,  the  Altai  and  its  spurs,  and  South  Yeniseisk;  They 
orit^inated  in  the  agglomerations  of  Turkish  stems  which  in  the 
region  north  of  the  Altai  reached  some  degree  of  culture  between 
the  4th  and  the  8th  centuries,  but  were  subdued  and  enslaved  by 
the  Mongols.  They  are  difficult  to  classify,  for  they  are  the  result 
of  somewhat  recent  minglings  of  races  and  customs,  and  they  are 
all  more  or  less  in  process  of  being  assimilated  by  the  Russians,  but 
the  following  subdivisions  may  be  accepted  provisionally.  (7)  The 
Baraba  Tatars,  who  take  their  name  from  one  of  their  stems 
(Barama),  number  about  50,000  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk  and 
about  5000  in  Tomsk.  After  a  strenuous  resistance  to  Russian  con- 
quest, and  much  suffering  at  a  later  pjeriod  from  Kirghiz  and  Kalknuck 
raids,  they  now  live  by  agriculture,  either  in  separate  villages  or  along 
with  Russians.  (8)  The  Cholym  or  Chulym  Tatars  on  the  Cholym 
and  both  the  rivers  Yus  speak  a  Turlash  language  with  many 
Mongol  and  Yakut  words,  and  are  more  like  Mongols  than  Turks. 
In  last  century  they  paid  a  tribute  for  2550  arbaletes,  but  they 
now  are  rapidfjr  becoming  fused  with  Russians.  (9)  The  Abakan 
or  Minusinsk  Tatars  occupied  the  steppes  on  the  Abakan  and  Yus 
in  the  17th  century,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Kirghizes,  and 
represent  a  mixture  with  Kaibals  (whom  Gastrin  considers  as  partly 
of  Ostiak  and  partly  Samoyedic  origin)  and  Beltirs — also  of  Finnish 
origin.  Their  language  is  also  mixed.  They  are  known  under  the 
name  of  Sa^ais,  who  numbered  11,720  in  1864,  and  are  the  purer 
Turkish  stem  of  the  Minusinsk  Tatars,  Kaibals,  and  Kizil  or  Rod 
Tatars.  Formerly  Shamanists,  they  now  are,  nominally  at  least, 
adherents  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  and  support  themselves 
mostly  by  cattle-breeding.  Agriculture  is  spreading  but  slowly 
among  them ;  they  still  prefer  to  plunder  the  stores  of  bulbs  of 
Liliutn  Martagottf  Paeonia,  and  Erythronium  Dens  cams  laid  up  by 
the  steppe  mouse  (Mus  socialis).  The  Soyotes,  or  Soyons,  of  the 
Sayan  mountains  (estimated  at  8000),  who  are  Finns  mixed  with 
Turks,  the  Uryankhes  of  norths-west  Mongolia,  who  are  of  Turkish 
origin  but  follow  Buddhism,  and  the  Karagasses,  also  of  Turkish 
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origin  and  much  like  the  Kiiighizes,  but  reduced  now  to  a  few 
hundreds,  are  akin  to  the  above.  (lo)  The  Tatars  of  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Altai  (nearly  20,000  in  number)  are  of  Finnish  origin. 
They  comprise  some  hundreds  of  Kumandintses,  the  Lebed  Tatars, 
the  Chernevyie  or  Black-Forest  Tatars  and  the  Shors  (11,000), 
descendants  of  the  Kuznetsk  or  Iron-Smxth  Tatars.  They  are 
chiefly  hunters,  passionately  loving  their  laiga^  or  wild  forests,  and 
have  maintained  their  Shaman  religion  and  tribal  organization  into 
suoks.  They  live  partly  also  on  c^ar-nuts  and  honey  collected  in 
the  forests.  Their  dress  is  that  of  their  former  rulers,  the  Kalmucks, 
and  their  language  contains  many  Mongol  words.  (11)  The  Altai 
Tatars,  or  Altaians,"  comprise — (a)  the  Mountain  Kalmucks 
(12,000),  to  whom  this  name  nas  been  given  by  mistake,  and  who 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Kalmucks  except  their  dress  and 
mode  of  life,  while  they  speak  a  Turkish  dialect,  and  {b)  the  Teleutes. 
or  Telenghites  (5800),  a  remainder  of  a  formerly  numerous  and 
warlike  nation  who  have  migrated  from  the  mountains  to  the 
lowlands,  where  they  now  live  along  with  Russian  peasants. 
Although  Turkestan  and  Central  Asia  were  formerly  known  as  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  it  is  not  now  usual  to  call  the  Sarts,  Kirghiz  and 
other  inhabitants  of  those  countries  Tatars,  nor  is  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  Yakuts  of  Eastern  Siberia. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  name  Tatars  was  originally 
applied  to  both  the  Turkish  and  Mongol  stems  which  invaded 
Europe  six  centuries  ago,  and  gradually  extended  to  the  Turkish 
stems  mixed  with  Mongol  or  Fmnish  blood  in  Siberia.  It  is  used 
at  present  in  two  senses:  (a)  Quite  loosely  to  designate  any  of 
the  Ural-Altaic  tribes,  except  perhaps  Osmanlis,  Finns  and  Magyars, 
to  whom  it  is  not  generally  applied.  Thus  some  writers  talk  of 
the  Manchu  Tatars,  (b)  In  a  more  restricted  sense  to  designate 
Mahommedan  Turkish-speaking  tribes,  especially  in  Russia,  who 
never  formed  part  of  the  Seljuk  or  Ottoman  Empire,  but  made 
independent  settlements  and  remained  more  or  less  cut  off  from 
the  politics  and  civilis^ation  of  the  rest  of  the  Mahommedan  world. 

Authorities. — ^The  literature  of  the  subject  is  very  extensive, 
and  bibliographical  indexes  may  be  found  in  the  Geographical 
Dictionary  of  P.  Semenov,  appended  to  the  articles  devoted  re- 
spectively to  the  names  given  above,  as  also  in  the  yearh^  Indexes 
by  M.  Mezhov  and  the  Oriental  Bibliography  of  Lucian  Scherman. 
Besides  the  well-known  works  of  Gastrin,  which  aie  a  very  rich 
source  of  information  on  the  subject,  Schiefner  (St  Petersburg 
academy  of  science),  Donner,  Ahlqvist  and  other  explorers  of  the 
Ural-Altaians,  as  also  those  of  the  Russian  historians  Soloviev, 
Kostomarov,  Bestuzhev-Ryumin,  Schapov,  and  Ilovaiski>r,  the 
following  containing  valuable  information  may  be  mentioned: 
the  publications  of  the  Russian  Geojg:raphical  Society  and  its 
brancnes;  the  Russian  Einographicheskiy  Sbomik;  the  Izoestia  of 
the  Moscow  society  of  the  amateurs  of  natural  science;  the  works 
of  the  Russian  ethnographical  congresses;  Kostrov's  researches  on 
the  Siberian  Tatars  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Siberian  branch  of  the 
ffeo^raphical  society;  Radlov's  Reise  durch  den  Altaic  Aus  Sikirienl 

Picturesque  Russia "  (Zhivopisnaya  Rossiya) ;  Semenov's  and 
Potanin's  Supplements  *  to  Ritter's  Asien;  Harkavi's  report  to  the 
congress  at  ICazaA;  Hartakhai's  "  Hist,  of  Crimean  Tatars,'*  in 
Vyestnik  Evropy,  1866  and  1867;  "  Katchinsk  Tatars,"  in  Izoestia 
Russ.  Geogr.  Soc.,  xx.,  1884.  Various  scattered  articles  on  Tatars 
will  be  found  in  the  Revue  orientale  pour  les  Etudes  Oural-Altaigues, 
and  in  the  publications  of  the  university  of  Kazan.  See  also  E.  H. 
Parker,  A  Thousand  Years  of  the  Tartars,  1895  fchiefly  a  summary 
of  Chinese  accounts  of  the  early  Turkish  and  Tatar  tribes),  and 
Skrine  and  Ross,  Heart  of  Asia  (1899).  (P.  A.  K. ;  C.  El.) 

TATE,  SIR  HENRY,  Bart.  (1819-1899),  English  merchant 
and  founder  of  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  was  bom 
at  Chorley,  Lancashire,  in  1819.  His  father,  a  minister  of 
religion,  put  him  into  business  in  Liverpool.  He  became  a 
prosperous  sugar-broker,  and  about  1874  removed  to  London, 
where  he  greatly  increased  the  operations  of  his  firm  and  made 
"  Tate's  Cube  Sugar  "  known  all  over  the  world.  He  had  early 
in  his  career  begun  to  devote  large  sums  of  money  to  philan- 
thropic and  educational  purposes.  He  gave  £42,000  to  the 
Liverpool  University  (College,  founded  in  1881;  and  a  still 
larger  sum  to  the  Liverpool  hospitals.  Then,  when  he  came 
to  London,  he  presented  four  free  public  libraries  to  the  parish 
of  Lambeth.  His  interest  in  art  came  with  later  years.  He 
was  at  first  merely  a  regular  buyer  of  pictures,  for  which  he 
built  a  large  private  gallery  in  his  house  at  Streatham. 
Gradually  his  gallery  came  to  contain  one  of  the  best  private 
collections  of  modem  pictures  in  England,  and  the  owner 
naturally  began  to  consider  what  should  be  done  with  it  after 
his  death.  It  had  always  been  his  intention  to  leave  it  to  the 
nation,  but  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this  generous  desire 
there  stood  several  obstacles.  The  National  Gallery  could  not 
have  accepted  more  than  a  selection  from  Tate's  pictures,  which 
were  not  all  up  to  the  standard  of  Trafalgar  Square;  and  even 
XXVI.  15 


when  be  offered  to  build  a  new  gallery  for  them,  it  was  found 
difficult  to  secure  a  suitable  site.  What  Tate  offered  was  to 
spend  £80,000  upon  a  building  if  the  government  woidd  pro- 
vide the  ground;  and  in  1892  this  offer  was  accepted.  A  new 
gallery,  controlled  by  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  was 
built  on  the  site  of  Millbank  Prison.  The  gallery  was  opened 
on  2ist  July  1897,  and  a  large  addition  to  it  was  completed 
just  before  the  donor  died.  It  contained  sixty-five  pictures 
presented  by  him;  neaily  all  the  English  pictures  from  the 
National  Gallery  painted  within  the  previous  eighty  years;  the 
pictures  purchased  by  the  Royal  Academy  under  the  Chantrey 
Bequest,  which  had  previously  hung  in  South  Kensington 
Museum;  and  seventeen  large  works  given  to  the  nation  by 
Mr  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.  Mr  Tate  was  created  a  baronet  in  the 
year  after  the  Tate  Gallery  had  been  opened.  He  died  at 
Streatham  on  the  5th  of  December  1899. 

TATE»  JAMES  (1771-1843),  English  classical  scholar  and 
schoolmaster,  was  born  at  Richmond  in  Yorkshire  on  the  nth  of 
June  1 771.  He  was  educated  at  Richmond  school  and  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge  (fellow,  1795).  From  1796  to  1833 
he  held  the  headmastership  of  his  old  school,  being  then 
appointed  canon  of  St  Paxil's  and  vicar  of  Edmonton.  He 
died  on  the  2nd  of  September  1843.  The  work  by  which  he 
is  chiefly  known  is  his  Horatius  ResiUutus  (1832). 

TATE,  NAHUM  (1652-1715),  English  poet  laureate  and 
pla3n¥right,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1652.  He  was  the  son  of 
Faithful  Teate  (as  the  name  was  spelt),  who  wrote  a  quaint 
poem  on  the  Trinity  entitled  Ter  Tria.  Nahum  Tate  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  graduating  B. A.  in  1672.  He 
published  a  volume  of  poems  in  London  in  1677,  and  became 
a  regular  writer  for  the  stage.  Brutus  of  Alba^  or  The  En- 
chanted Lovers  (1678),  a  tragedy  dealing  with  Dido  and  Aeneas, 
and  The  Loyal  General  (1680),  were  followed  by  a  series  of 
adaptations  from  Elizabethan  dramas.  In  Shakespeare's 
Richard  II.  he  altered  the  names  of  the  personages,  and  changed 
the  text  so  that  every  scene,  to  use  his  own  words,  was  "  full 
of  respect  to  Majesty  and  the  dignity  of  courts";  but  in  spite 
of  these  precautions  The  Sicilian  Usurper  (1681)  was  suppressed 
on  the  third  representation  on  account  of  a  possible  political 
interpretation.  King  Lear  (1687)  was  fitted  with  a  happy 
ending  in  a  marriage  between  Cordelia  and  Edgar;  and  Corio- 
lanus  became  the  Ingratitude  of  a  Commonwealth  (1682).  From 
John  Fletcher  be  adapted  The  Island  Princess  (1687);  from 
Chapman  and  Marston's  Eastward  Ho  he  derived  the  Cuckold's 
Haven  (1685);  from  John  Webster's  White  Devil  he  took 
Injured  Love,  or  The  Cruel  Husband  (pr.  1707);  and  Sir  Aston 
Cockayne's  Trappolin  supposed  a  Prince  he  imitated  in  Duke 
and  no  Duke  (1685).  Tate's  name  is  chiefly  connected  with 
these  mangled  versions  of  other  men's  plays  and  with  the 
famous  New  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  (1696),  in  which 
he  collaborated  with  Nicholas  Brady.  A  supplement  was 
licensed  in  1703.  Some  of  these  hymns,  notably  "While 
Shepherds  watched,"  and  "  As  pants  the  hart,"  rise  above  the 
general  dull  level,  and  are  said  to  be  Tate's  work. 

Tate  was  commissioned  by  Dryden  to  write  the  Second  Part 
of  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  The  portraits  of  Elkanah  Settle 
and  Thomas  Shadwell,  however,  are  attributed  to  Dryden,  who 
probably  also  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  poem.  Of  his 
numerous  poems  the  most  original  is  Panacea^  a  poem  on  Tea 
(1700).  In  spite  of  his  consistent  Toryism,  he  succeeded 
Shadwell  as  poet  laureate  in  1692.  He  died  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Mint,  Southwark,  where  he  had  taken  refuge  from  his 
creditors,  on  the  12th  of  August  17 15. 

TATE,  RALPH  (1840-1901),  British  geologist,  was  born  at 
Alnwick  in  Northumberland  in  1840.  He  was  a  nephew  of  George 
Tate  (1805-187 1),  naturalist  and  archaeologist,  an  active  member 
of  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists'  Club.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Cheltenham  Training  College  and  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
and  in  1861  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  natural  science  at 
the  Philosophical  Institution  in  Belfast.  He  there  studied 
botany,  and  published  his  Flora  BelfasHnesis  (1863);  and  he 
also  investigated  the  Cretaceous  and  Liassic  rocks  of  Antrim, 
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bringing  his  results  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  In 
1864  he  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  museum  of  that  society. 
In  1867  he  went  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  Nicaragua  and 
Venezuela.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  to  the  mining  school 
established  by  the  Cleveland  ironmasters  first  at  Darlington 
and  then  at  Redcar.  Here  he  made  a  special  study  of  the 
Lias  and  its  fossils,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Blake, 
and  the  results  were  published  in  an  important  work,  The 
Yorkshire  Lias  (1876),  in  which  the  life-history  of  the  strata 
was  first  worked  out  in  detail.  In  1875  Tate  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  science  in  the  university  of  Adelaide,  South 
Australia.  He  now  gave  especial  attention  to  the  recent  and 
tertiary  moUusca  of  Australia.  He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  South  Australia^  and  was  in  1893  president  of 
the  Australian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
He  died  at  Adelaide  on  the  20th  of  September  1901. 

TATI,  a  district  of  British  South  Africa  forming,  geographi- 
cally, the  S.W.  corner  of  Matabeleland,  but  attached  admLaistra-* 
tively  to  the  BechuanaJand  Protectorate.  Area  about  2500  sq.  m. 
The  railway  from  Cape  Town  to  Bulawayo  crosses  the  territory 
with  a  station  at  Frandstown,  the  principal  settlement.  Francis- 
town  stands  3254  ft.  above  the  sea  and  is  126  m.  S.W.  of 
Bulawayo  by  rail.  The  town  of  Tati,  on  the  river  of  that  name, 
is  18  m.  S.E.  of  Shashi  river  railway  station. 

Tati  owes  its  importance  to  the  presence  of  gold,  first  dis- 
covered by  the  German  traveller,  Karl  Mauch,  in  1864.  Mining 
began  in  x868,  but  it  was  not  until  1895  that  work  on  a  large 
scale  was  imdertaken,  and  it  has  been  frequently  interrupted 
since  that  date.  The  chief  mine  is  the  Monarch,  situated  by 
the  railway.  A  concession  to  work  the  gold-mines,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  obtained  in  1887  by  Mr  S.  H.  Edwards 
from  Lobengula,  the  Matabele  chief,  and  the  mining  rights  are 
vested  in  a  company,  thereafter  formed,  called  the  Tati  Conces- 
sions Company.    (See  Bechuanaland  and  Rhodesu.) 

TATIAN  (2nd  cent,  a.d.).  Christian  apologist,  missionary  and 
heretic.  Such  knowledge  as  we  have  of  his  life  is  derived  from 
(i)  his  own  Oralio  ad  Graecos  (see  §  3);  (2)  Irenaeus,  Adv, 
HaereseSy  i.  28,  i.;  (3)  Rhodon,  quoted  in  Eusebius's  HisU  Eccl. 
V.  13,  i;  (4)  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom,  i.  i,  11;  (5)  Euse- 
bius,  Chronicon  anno  a.d.  171;  (6)  Epiphanius,  PanarioUy 
i.  3,  46.  Convenient  collections  of  these  passages  may  be  found 
in  E.  Schwartz's  Tatiani  Oralio  ad  Graecos,  Texte  und  Unter- 
suchungeUf  iv.  i,  pp.  51-55;  and  in  A.  Harnack's  Geschichte 
der  alkhrisUichen  Litteraiur,  i.  pp.  485-96.  From  these  data 
the  following  outline  of  his  life  can  be  reconstructed.  He  was 
a  Syrian^  (Clem.  Alex,  and  Epiphanius)  bom  in  Mesopotamia 
{Or,  42)  and  educated  in  Greek  learning,  in  which  he  became 
proficient  {Or.  i.  and  42).  He  was  initiated  into  the  Mysteries, 
though  into  which  is  not  stated  {Or.  29),  but  after  this  became 
acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  converted  to 
Christianity.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  a  hearer  of 
Justin,  and  together  with  the  ktter  incurred  the  enmity  of  a 
certain  philosopher  Crescens.  As  this  fact  is  mentioned  both 
in  Justin's  Apology  and  in  Tatian's  Oralio  ad  Graecos,  and  the 
Apology  can  be  dated  with  fair  security  about  a.d.  152  (see 
Justin  Martyr),  the  conversion  of  Tatian  must  have  been  before 
this  date.  After  the  death  of  Justin  he  became  a  heretic — 
according  to  Eusebius's  Chronicon  in  173,  Among  his  pupils 
were  Rhodon,  and  perhaps  Apelles  (see  Victorinus  Reat. 
schol.  44,  in  Ep.  Hieronymi  ad  Avitum,  ep.  124)  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  {Storm,  i.  i,  11).  He  made  a  missionary  journey 
to  the  East  and  worked  in  Cilicia  and  Pisidia,  using  the  Syrian 
Antioch  as  the  centre  of  his  efforts  (Epiphan.). 

According  to  Epiphanius,  Tatian  went  to  the  East  after  the 
death  of  Justin  Qc  165),  and  then  became  heretical,  and  Eusebius 
states  that  he  was  recognized  as  heretical  in  173.  Zahn 
{Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  des  Kanons,  i.)  and  most  writers 

^  Tatian  describes  himself  as  an  "  Assyrian,"  and  though  the 
terms  "  Assyrian  "  and  "  Syrian  "are  used  very  loosely  by  ancient 
writers,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  born  E.  of  the  Tigris,  i.e.  not  in 
Syria  as  we  understand  it.  Epiphanius,  in-  another  passage,  calls 
him  an  Assyrian. 


accept  this  as  in  the  main  correct^  it  is  generally  thought  that 
his  heresy  was  recognized  in  Rome,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
this  was  the  reason  why  he  returned  to  the  East.  The  state- 
ment in  Epiphanius  is  capable  of  being  interpreted  in  this 
sense,  and  whereas  Tatian  was  always  regarded  as  heretical 
in  the  West,  he  seems  to  have  been  imsuspected  in  the  East. 
This  fact,  however,  does  more  than  support  the  suggestion  that 
Tatian^s  heresy  was  recognized  before  he  left  Rome:  it  throws 
some  doubt  on  the  theory  that  after  being  turned  out  of  the 
Church  in  Rome  he  worked  as  a  missionary  in  the  East  without 
being  suspected.  Harnack  {Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  i.  i, 
pp.  196  ff.)  once  suggested  that  the  missionary  work  in  the  East 
belongs  to  an  earlier  period,  and  that  Tatian  left  Rome  and  re^ 
turned  to  it  between  his  first  arrival  and  the  death  of  Justin 
Martyr.  But  in  his  Chronologie,  i.  pp.  284  ff.,  he  has  with- 
drawn this,  and  it  is  probably  too  hypothetical;  it  is,  however, 
the  only  serious  effort  to  deal  with  the  difficulty,  which  if  not 
insoluble  is  at  least  unsolved. 

The  Heresy  of  Tatian.— ^Ss  in  the  case  of  most  heresies,  we  have 
only  the  partisan  statements  of  opponents.  Everything  is 
therefore  open  to  some  doubt,  but  the  following  points  seem 
fairly  certain.  The  heresy  which  Tatian  either  founded  or 
adopted  was  that  of  the  Encratites.  Their  main  doctrines 
were  the  evil  nature  of  matter,  an  absolute  forbidding  of 
marriage,  abstinence  ifrom  wine  and  perhaps  from  meat.  It 
would  also  seem  that  Tatian  believed  in  the  existence  of  aeons, 
one  of  whom  was  the  Demiurge  of  the  world.  He  denied  the 
salvation  of  Adam.  It  is  also  stated  that  in  his  celebration 
of  the  Mysteries  {i.e,  the  Eucharist)  he  used  only  water  (see 
Tertullian,  De  Jeyun.  15;  Hippolytus,  PhUos.,  8,  4,  16  and  10, 
iS;  Jerome  in  Amos  ii.  12  and  Iren.,  Adv.  Haer.,  i.  28,  iii.  23), 

Writings. — According  to  Eusebius,  Tatian  wrote  many  books 
{Hist.  Eccl.y  iv.  29);  of  these  the  names  of  the  following  have 
survived: — (i)  Ilepl  tt^v  (mentioned  in  Dr.,  15);  (2)  Uepl  daifi6v<»)V 
(mentioned  in  Dr.,  16) ;  (3)  ^6yos  xpds  rods  *EXXi7ras  j  (4)  XlpoftXri/xdruv 
fiifiXlov  (Eus.,  v.  13, 1 — a  quotation  from  Rhodon)  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  contradictions  to  be  found  in  the  Bible;  (?  5)  Upds  Airo- 
^vcLfxkvous  rd  rpij  dtov  (mentioned  in  Or.^  '40  as  a  book  which  Tatian 
mtended  to  write,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  carried  his  plan 
into  effect ;  (6)  Ucpl  rod  KarA,  rdv  Stot^pa  Karapriafiov  (Clem.  Alex., 
Strom,  t  iii.  12,  80J;  (7)  The  Diatessaron;  (?  8)  a  recension  of  the 
Pauline  epistles  (Eus.,  Hist.  EccL,  iv.  29)  says  that  he  was  accused  of 
producing  a  fierA^patris  of  the  'epistles  so  as  to  smooth  the  grammar, 
and  in  Jerome's  preface  to  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus  it  is  stated 
that  he  rejected  some  of  the  epistles,  but  not  that  to  Titus.  Of 
these  books  only  two — the  Diatessaron  and  the  irpis  roifs  lEKKripas 
are  still  extant. 

The  A6yot  irpds  rolfi  ISKkijyas  {OraHo  ad  Graecos).  belongs  to 
Tatian's  Catholic  period.  He  has  the  double  purpose  in  view  of 
exposing  the  weakness  of  the  pagan  view  of  tne  universe  and  of 
commending  the  Christian  explanation.  For  the  former  purpose 
he  seems  to  have  made  use  of  an  already  existent  book,  perhaps 
the  V&lrrcDv  <t>opk  of  Oenomaus  of  Gadara,  a  Syrian  who  wrote  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  The  same  source  seems  to  have  been  used 
by  Minucius  Felix  and  Tertullian,  and  Eusebius  in  his  Praep. 
Evan.,  V.  19,  quotes  some  other  fragments  of  the  work  of  Oenomaus. 
The  main  aigument  employed  is  an  exposition  of  the  contradic- 
tions, absurdities  and  immoralities  of  Greek  mythology.  A  special 
attack  is  made  on  the  doctrine  of  Fate  or  Necessity,  latian 
insists  that  man  is  a  free  agent :  that  his  ains  and  the  consequent 
evils  in  the  world  are  the  result  of  free  choice,  and  that,  the  same 
free  choice  can  remedy  the  evil. 

His  positive  explanation  of  the  universe  is  rather  difficult  to 
follow.  He  lays  ^eat  stress  on  the  Logos  doctrine;  all  good  is 
to  be  found  in  union  with  the  Loeos;  all  evil  is  in  matter  or  in 
"spirits  of  a  material  nature";  tne  origin  of  evil  in  the  world 
seems  to  be  the  choice  of  the  latter  rather  than  of  the  former ;  and 
redemption  consists  in  the  reverse  process.  But  the  choice  of  evil 
was  not  made  only  by  man  but  by  angels;  who  by  their  evil  choice 
became  the  demons,  that  is,  the  gods  of  the  heathen  world.  Both 
men  and  angels  will  be  judged  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the 
good  will  receive  again  the  immortality  which  was  lost  through 
sin,  and  the  wicked  will  receive  death  through  punishment  with 
immortality  {B&parop  6«^  rifiupLw  ky  ABofwria).  Tatian  does  not  deny 
the  stories  of  the  Greek  mythology — indeed  he  protests  against 
any  attempt  to  all^^orize  it — but  Ee  insists  that  these  stories  are 
the  record  of  the  deeds  of  demons  and  have  no  religious  value. 
The  truth  of  his  views  he  rests,  rather  strangely,  on  the  argument 
that  Moses,  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch,  lived  long  before  Homer, 
whom  he  regards  as  the  earlteat  Greek  religious  writer,  and  to  prove 
this  he  quotes  a  series  of  synchronisms,  which  were  made  use  of  by 
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many  subsequent  chronolc^ers,  including  probably  Julius  Africanus, 
"vrho  in  turn  was  used  by  Eusebius. 

The  omissions  in  the  OroHo  are  even  more  remarkable  than  its 
statements.  There  is  at  the  most  not  more  than  an  allusion  to 
Christ,  who  is  never  mentioned  by  name,  and  though  there  are 
frequent  allusions  to  the  regaining  of  life,  which  is  accomplished  by 
union  with  the  Logos,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
incarnation  or  of  the  atonement. 

The  date  of  the  writing  of  the  Oratio  cannot  be  fixed  more 
accurately  than  that  it  was  before  165  and  probably  about  a.d.  150. 
On  the  hypothesis  that  Tatian  remained  m  Rome  until  the  death 
of  Justin  It  must  have  been  written  there:  but  on  internal  evidence 
Harnack  thinks,  iwobably  correctly,  that  it  was  wrijtten  in  Greece, 
perhaps  in  Athens,  and  Tatian  made  at  least  one  journey  outside 
Rome  before  Justin's  death  (cf.  TexU  und  Untersuchungen,  I.e.,  and 
Cesch.  d.  aluhr.  LiU.,  I.e.).  (K.  L.) 

TATRA  MOUNTAINS  (Hungarian  Tarczaf)  or  the  High  Tatra, 
the  highest  group  in  the  central  Carpathians,  and  the  central 
group  of  the  whole  Carpathian  system.  They  extend  between 
the  rivers  Waag,  Arva,  Dunajec  andPoprad,  and  form  a  sharply 
defined  and  isolated  group,  rising  abruptly  like  a  gigantic  wall 
to  an  altitude  of  over  8400  ft.  in  the  midst  of  a  high  plateau 
situated  2600  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  Tatra  Mountains  extend 
through  the  Hungarian  counties  of  Lipt6  and  Szepes,  and  with 
their  northern  extremities  also  through  the  Austrian  crownland 
of  Galicia,  and  have  a  length  of  40  m.  and  a  width  varying 
between  9  and  15  m.  The  mean  altitude  is  between  6009  and 
7500  ft.  The  principal  peaks  are: — the  Franz- Josef  ot  Gerls- 
ford  (Hung.  Gerlachfalvi-CsUcSy  8737  ft.),  the  highest  in  the 
Carpathian  system;  the  Lomnitz  (Lontniezi-CsUcs,  8642  ft.); 
the  Eisthal  {Jegvdlgyi-Csi^s,  8630  ft.);  the  Tatraspitze  or 
Hohe  Visoka  (8415  ft.);  the  Kesmark  (8226  ft.);  the  Meerau- 
genspitze  {Tengerszefn-CsUcs^  8210  ft.);  the  Schlagendorf 
XSzaldki-Csiks,  8050  ft.);  and  the  Krivin  (8190  ft.).  The 
principal  valleys,  which  lie  at  an  altitude  of  2600  to  3250  ft. 
above  sea-level,  and  present  some  of  the  wildest  scenery,  are: — 
the  Kohlbach  Valley,  the  Felka  Valley,  the  Valley  of  Mengsdorf , 
the  Javorina  Valley,  the  Kotlina  Valley,  in  which  is  the  stalactite 
cavern  of  B61a,  and  the  Bielka  Valley.  One  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  Tatra  are  the  numerous  mountain  lakes  (112  in 
number),  called  by  the  people  "  eyes  of  the  sea."  The  largest 
of  them  are  the  Lake  of  Csorba,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
group,  which  has  an  area  of  50  acres;  the  Grosser  Fischsee 
in  the  Bielka  Valley;  and  the  Wielki  Staw,  with  an  area  of 
85  acres,  the  largest  of  the  Five  Polish  Lakes,  which  lie  in 
the  Roztoka  Valley. 

There  are  many  summer  resorts  in  the  Tatra  Mountains,  the 
most  frequented  being  TatrafUred  (German,  Schmecks),  three 
small  villages  situated  at  an  altitude  of  3250  ft.,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Schlagendorf  peak;  and  the  enviifons  of  the  Lake  of  Csorba, 
which  is  called  the  "  Pearl  of  the  Tatra." 

TATTA,  or  Thato,  an  ancient  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
Sind  province  of  Bombay,  7  m.  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
main  channel  of  the  Indus  and  13  m.  from  a  station  on  the 
North-Western  railway:  pop.  (1901)  10,783.  Tatta  was  the 
capital  of  the  Samma  dynasty  in  Lower  Sind  in  the  i6th  century, 
and  long  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  trade  in  the  country, 
to  which  it  sometimes  gave  its  name  in  early  European  travels. 
An  English  factory  was  established  here  in  1758,  but  with- 
drawn after  a  few  years.  There  are  two  old  mosques,  decorated 
ivith  the  coloured  tiles  characteristic  of  Sind. 

TATTERSALL'S,  the  London  horse  auction  mart,  founded 
in  1766  by  Richard  Tattersall  (1724-1795),  who  had  been  stud 
groom  to  the  second  duke  of  Kingston.  The  first  premises 
occupied  were  near  Hyde  Park  Comer,  in  what  \fras  then  the 
outskirts  of  London.  Two  "  Subscription  rooms "  were  re- 
served for  members  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  they  became  the 
rendezvous  for  sporting  and  betting  men.  Among  the  famous 
dispersal  sales  conducted  by  "  Old  Tatt"  were  those  of  the 
duke  of  Kingston's  stud  in  1774  and  of  the  stud  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.)  in  1786.  The  prince  often 
visited  Richard  Tattersall,  and  was  joint  proprietor  with  him 
of  the  Morning  Post  for  several  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Edmund  Tattersall  (i 758-1810),  who  extended  the 
business  of  the  firm  to  France.      The  third  of  the  dynasty. 


Richard  Tattersall  (1785-1859),  the  eldest  of  Edmund's  three 
sons,  became  head  of  the  firm  at  his  father's  death.  He  had 
his  grsindfather's  ability  and  tact,  and  was  the  intimate  of  the 
best  sporting  men  of  his  time.  Another  Richard  Tattersall 
(1812-1870),  son  of  the  last,  then  took  command  of  the  busi- 
ness. His  great-grandfather's  99-year  lease  having  eaq>ired,  he 
moved  the  business  to  Knightsbridge.  Richard  was  followed 
by  his  cousin,  Edmund  Tattersall  (1816-1898),  and  he  by  his 
eldest  son,  Edmund  Sbmerville  Tattersall  (b.  1863). 

A  son  of  the  second  Richard  Tattersall,  George  Tattersall 
(1817-1849),  was  a  well-known  sporting  artist.  In  1836  he 
compiled  a  guide  to  The  Lakes  of  England  illustrated  with  forty- 
three  charming  line  drawings,  and  he  showed  skill  as  an  architect 
by  building  the  Tattersall  stud  stables  at  Wiflesden.  His 
experience  in  this  and  similar  undertakings  led  him  to  publish 
Sporting  Architecture  (1841).  In  the  same  year,  imder  the 
pseudonym  "  Wildrake,"  he  published  Cracks  of  the  Day, 
describing  and  illxistrating  sixty-five  race-horses.  He  also  con- 
tributed illustrations  to  the  Hunting  Reminiscences  of  Nimrod 
(Charles  J.  Apperley),  the  Book  of  Sports  (1843),  and  the  New 
Sporting  Almanack. 

TATTNALL,  JOSIAH  (1795-1871),  American  naval  officer, 
was  bom  near  Savannah,  and  was  educated  in  England.  He 
entered  the  United  States  navy  in  181 2,  and  was  actively 
employed  till  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  by  his  use  of  the 
phrase  "  blood  is  thicker  than  water  "  to  justify  his  interven- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  British  squadron  engaged  in  the  operations 
against  the  Peiho  Forts.  Tattnall's  flagship  the  Toeywan  had 
grounded  shortly  before,  and  had  been  helped  off  by  the 
British  squadron.  He  was  in  the  Peiho  river  when  the  unsuc- 
cessful attack  of  the  25th  of  June  1859  was  made.  Tattnall 
not  only  brought  the  Toeywan  under  fire,  but  lent  the  aid  of 
his  boats  to  land  detachments  to  turn  the  Chinese  defences. 
When  the  Civil  War  began  he  took  the  side  of  the  Con- 
federacy. He  was  put  in  command  of  its  naval  forces  when 
Franklin  Buchanan  resigned  after  he  was  wounded  in  the  action 
with  the  Federal  squadron  In  Hampton  Roads.  The  Confederate 
States  were  never  able  to  form  a  sea-going  squadron,  and  Tattnall 
had  no  chance  to  do  more  than  make  a  struggle  with  insufficient 
resources  on  its  rivers.    He  died  on  the  14th  of  June  1871. 

TATTOO,  a  signal  given  by  beat  of  drum  and  call  of  bugle 
at  nightfall  for  soldiers  to  go  to  quarters  when  in  garrison  or 
to  tents  when  in  the  field.  The  earlier  word  is  taptoo  or  taptoWy 
and  was  borrowed  from  Du.  taptoe;  the  phrase  de  taptoe  slaan^ 
to  close  the  taps,  and  the  parallel  Ger.  Zapfenstreichf  literally 
"  tap-stroke  "  \Zapf,  a  tap  of  a  cask),  show  that  it  meant 
originally  a  signal  that  the  "taps"  or  public-houses  were 
closed  for  the  night. 

TATTOOING  (Tahitian,  tatu,  from  to,  mark),  the  practice  of 
decorating  the  skin,  by  cutting  or  puncturing,  with  various 
patterns  into  which  a  colouring  matter  is  introduced.  Though 
the  word  is  Polynesian,  the  custom  appears  to  have  been  almost 
universal,  but  tends  to  disappear  before  the  spread  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  prohibition  to  the  Jews  (Lev.  xix.  28)  under  the 
Mosaic  Law  to  *'  print  any  marks  "  upon  themselves  is  believed 
to  have  reference  to  tattooing,  which  is  still  common  in  Arabia. 
The  North  and  South  American  Indians,  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Burmese,  all  tattoo.  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  disputed.  It 
was  probably  at  first  for  purely  ornamental  purposes  and  with 
the  idea  of  attracting  the  opposite  sex.  The  discovery  in  the 
caves  of  Western  Europe  of  hollowed  stones  which  had  been 
apparently  used  for  grinding  up  ochre  and  other  coloured  days 
is  thought  evidence  that  prehistoric  man  painted  himself,  and 
tattooing  for  decorative  reasons  may  easily  date  back  to  the 
cave-dwellers.  The  modern  savage  paints  himself  as  a  protec- 
tion against  cold,  against  the  bites  of  insects  or  the  sun's  rays, 
and  most  of  all  to  give  himself  a  ferocious  appearance  in  battle, 
as  Caesar  relates  of  the  ancient  Britons.  Any  of  these  motives 
may  have  shared  in  originating  tattooing.  Subsequently  the 
practice  assumed  religious  and  social  significance,  varying 
with   the  country  and  according  to  the  age  at  which  it  was 
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perfonned..  Thus  in  Polynesia  it  is  begun  in  or  about  the 
twelfth  year,  and  becomes  thus  a  mark  of  puberty;  while 
among  the  Arabs  and  the  Kabyles  of  Algeria  infants  are  tattooed 
by  their  mothers  for  simple  ornament  or  as  a  means  of  recog- 
nizing them.  The  American  Indians  bore  from  their  initiation 
at  puberty  the  mark  of  the  personal  or  tribal  toteniy  which  at 
once  represented  the  religious  side  of  their  life,  and  served  the 
practical  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  be  known  by  friendly 
tribes.  Ajnong  the  Australians  tattooing  served  as  a  mark  of 
adoption  into  the  family  or  tribe,  the  distinctive  emblem  or 
kobong  being  scarred  on  the  thighs. 

Tattooing  is  regarded,  too,  as  a  mark  of  courage.  A  Kaffir 
who  has  been  a  successful  warrior  has  the  privilege  of  making 
a  long  incision  in  his  thigh,  which  is  rubbed  with  cinders  until 
sufficiently  discoloured.  Elsewhere  tattooing  is  a  sign  of  mourn- 
ing, deep  and  numerous  cuts  being  made  on  face,  breast  and 
limbs.  Among  the  Fijians  and  Eskimos  the  untattooed  were 
regarded  as  risking  their  happiness  in  the  future  world.  Some 
of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  tattooing  are  those  to  be 
found  among  the  Laos,  whose  stomachs,  thighs,  legs  and  breasts 
are  often  completely  covered  with  fantastic  animal  figures  Hke 
those  on  Buddhistic  monuments. 

The  rudest  form  of  tattooing  is  that  practised  specially  by 
the  Australians  and  some  tribes  of  negroes.  It  consists  in 
cutting  gashes,  arranged  in  patterns,  on  the  skin  and  filling 
the  wounds  with  clay  so  as  to  form  raised  scars.  This  tattooing 
by  scarring  as  compared  with  the  more  common  mode  of  prick- 
ing is,  as  a  general  rule,  confined  to  the  black  races.  Light- 
skinned  races  tattoo,  while  dark  practise  scarring.  In  Poly- 
nesia the  art  of  tattooing  reached  its  highest  perfection.  In 
the  Marquesas  group  of  islands,  for  example,  the  men  were 
tattooed  all  over,  even  to  the  fingers  and  toes  and  crown  of 
the  head,  and  as  each  operation  took  from)  three  to  six  months, 
beginning  at  virility,  a  man  must  have  been  nearly  thirty  before 
his  body  was  completely  covered.  In  New  Zealand  the  face 
was  the  part  most  tattooed,  and  Maori  heads  so  decorated  were 
at  one  time  in  much  request  for  European  museums,  but  they 
are  no  longer  obtainable  in  the  colony.  In  Japan,  where  it 
became  a  high  art,  tattooing  was  neither  ceremonial  nor  sym- 
bolical. It  was  in  lieu  of  clothing,  and  only  on  those  parts  of 
the  body  usually  covered  in  civilized  coimtries,  and  in  the  case 
of  those  only  who,  like  the  jinrikisha-men,  work  half  naked. 
The  colours  used  are  black,  which  appears  blue,  made  from 
Indian  ink,  and  different  tints  of  red  obtained  from  cinnabar. 
Fine  sewing-needles,  eight,  twelve,  twenty  or  more,  fixed  together 
in  a  piece  of  wood,  are  used.  A  clever  tattooer  can  cover  the 
stomach  or  back  in  a  day.  As  soon  as  the  picture  is  complete, 
the  patient  is  bathed  in  hot  water.  The  Ainus,  on  the  other 
hand,  tattoo  only  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  the  women, 
unlike  the  Japanese,  being  frequently  patients.  The  tattooing 
instruments  used  in  Polynesia  consisted  of  pieces  of  sharpened 
bone  fastened  into  a  handle,  with  their  edges  cut  into  teeth. 
These  were  dipped  into  a  solution  of  charcoal  and  then  driven 
into  the  skin  by  smart  blows  with  a  mallet.  During  the  opera- 
tion, assistants,  usually  female  relatives,  drowned  the  cries  of 
the  sufferer  with  songs  and  the  beating  of  drums. 

Under  the  influence  of  civilization  tattooing  is  losing  its 
ethnological  character,  and  has  become,  in  Europe  at  least,  an 
eccentricity  of  soldiers  and  sailors  and  of  many  among  the 
lower  and  of  ten .  criminal  classes  of  the  great  cities.  Among 
eight  hundred  convicted  French  soldiers  Lacassagne  found 
40  per  cent,  tattooed.  In  the  British  army  till  1879  the  letters 
D.  and  B.  C.  for  Deserter  and  Bad  Character  were  tattooed  with 
needles  and  Indian  ink;  and  tattooing  has  often  been  used  to 
identify  criminals  and  slaves. 

See  Lacassagne,  Les  Tatouages  (Paris,  1881);  General  Robley, 
Moko  or  Maort  Tattooing  (1896;. 

TAUCHNITZ,  the  name  of  a  family  of  German  printers  and 
publishers.  Karl  Christoph  Traugott  Tauchnitz  (1761-1836), 
bom  at  Grossbardau  near  Grimma,  Saxony,  established  a  print- 
ing business  in  Leipzig  in  1796  and  a  publishing  house  in  1798. 
He  specialized  on  the  publication  of  dictionaries.  Bibles  and 


stereotyped  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  The 
business  was  carried  on  by  his  son,  Karl  Christian  PhiUipp 
Tauchnitz  (1798-1884),  until  1865,  when  the  business  was  Sold 
to  O,  Holtze.  He  left  large  sums  to  the  city  of  Leipzig  for  philan- 
thropic purposes.  Christian  Bernhard,  Freiherr  von  Tauchnitz 
(1816-1895),  the  founder  of  the  existing  fi^m  of  Bernhard 
Tauchnitz,  was  the  nephew  of  the  first-mentioned.  His  printing 
and  publishing  firm  was  started  at  Leipzig  in  1837.  The  Library 
of  British  and  American  Authors,  so  familiar  to  travellers  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  was  begun  in  1841.  In  1908  the  collection 
numbered  over  4000  volumes.  In  1868  he  began  the  Collection 
of  German  Authors,  followed  in  i886  by  the  Students*  Tauchnitz 
editions.  In  i860  he  was  ennobled  with  the  title  of  Freiherr 
(Baron),  and  in  1877  was  made  a  life  member  of  the  Saxon 
Upper  Chamber.  From  1866  to  1895  he  was  British  Consul- 
General  for  the  kingdom  and  duchies  of  Saxony.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  business  by  his  son.  Christian  Karl  Bernhardt 
Freiherr  von  Tauchnitz. 

TAULANTII,  in  ancient  geography,  an  lUyrian  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Epidamnus  (Thuc.  i.  24).  They  were  origin- 
ally powerful  and  independent,  under  their  own  Idngs.  One  of 
these  was  Glaucias,  who  fought  against  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  placed  Pyrrhus,  the  infant  king  of  Epirus,  whom  he  had 
refused  to  surrender  to  Cassander,  upon  the  throne  (Plutarch, 
Pyrrhus^  3).  Later  the  Taulantii  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 
kings  of  Illyria,  and  when  the  Romans  were  carrying  on  war 
against  the  Illyrian  queen,  Teuta,  they  were  unimportant. 

TAULER,  JOHANN  (c.  1300-1361),  German  mystic,  was  bom 
about  the  year  1300  in  Strassburg,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Dominican  convent  in  that  city,  where  Meister  Eckhart,  who 
greatly  influenced  him,  was  professor  of  theology  (131 2-1320) 
in  the  monastery  school.  From  Strassburg  he  went  to  the 
Dominican  college  of  Cologne,  and  perhaps  to  St  Jamfe's 
College,  Paris,  ultimately  returning  to  Strassburg.  In  1324 
Strassburg  with  other  cities  was  placed  under  a  papal  interdict. 
Legend  says  that  Tauler  nevertheless  continued  to  perform 
religious  services  for  the  people,  but  though  there  may  be  a 
germ  of  historical  truth  in  this  story,  it  is  probably  due  to  the 
desire  of  the  x6th-century  Reformers  to  enroll  the  famous 
preachers  of  the  middle  ages  among  their  forenmners.  In 
1338-1339  Tauler  was  in  Basel,  then  the  headquarters  of  the 
"  Friends  of  God "  (see  Mysticism),  and  was  brought  into 
intimate  relations  with  the  members  of  that  pious  mystical 
fellowship.  Strassburg,  however,  remained  his  headquarters. 
The  Black  Death  came  to  that  city  in  1348,  and  it  is  said 
that,  when  the  city  was  deserted  by.  all  who  could  leave  it, 
Tauler  remained  at  his  post,  encouraging  by  sermons  and 
personal  visitations  his  terror-stricken  fellow-citizens.  His  cor- 
respondence with  distinguished  members  of  the  GottesfreundCy 
especially  with  Margaretha  Ebner,  and  the  fame  of  his  preach- 
ing and  other  work  in  Strassburg,  had  made  him  known 
throughout  a  wide  circle.   He  died  on  the  i6th  of  June  1361. 

The  well-known  story  of  Tauler's  conversion  and  discipline 
by  "  the  Friend  of  God  from  the  Oberland  "  (see  Nicholas  of 
Basel)  cannot  be  regarded  as  historical.  Tauler *s  sermons  are 
among  the  noblest  in  the  German  language.  They  are  not  so 
emotional  as  Suso's,  nor  so  speculative  as  Eckhart's,  but  they 
are  intensely  practical,  and  touch  on  all  sides  the  deeper 
problems  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life. 

Tauler's  sermons  were  printed  first  at  Leipzig  in  1498,  and  re- 
printed with  additions  from  Eckhart  and  others  at  Basel  (1522) 
and  at  Cologne  (1543).  There  is  a  modem  edition  by  Julius 
Hamberger  (Frankfort,  1864),  and  R.  H.  Hutton  published  Tauler's 
Sermons  for  Festivals  under  the  title  of  The  Inner  Way,  See 
Denifle,  Das  Buck  von  geisUicher  Armutk  (Strassburg,  1877);  Carl 
Schmidt,  Johann  Tauler  von  Strassburg  (Hamburg,  1841);  S.  Wink- 
worth,  Tauler's  Life  and  Sermons  (London,  1857) ;  R.  A.  Vaughan, 
Hours  with  the  Mystics,  3rd  ed.,  vol.  i.  pj).  214-^07^;  Preger's  Gesch, 
der  deutschen  Mystik  im  Mittelalter,  vol.  iii. ;  W.  R.  Inge,  Christian 
Mysticism;  R.  M.  Jones,  Studies  in  Mystical  Religion  (1909). 

TAUN6-6YI,  the  headquarters  of  the  superintendent  and 
political  oflScer,  southern  Shan  States,  Burma.  It  is  situated 
in  96**  58'  E.  and  20°  47'  N.,  at  an  altitude  of  about  5000  ft.,  in 
a  depressed  plateau  on  the  crest  of  the  Sintaung  hills.    It  is  in 
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the  state  of  Yawnghwe,  105  m.  from  Tbazi  railway  station  on  the 
RangooQ-Mandalay  railway,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
cart-road.  The  civil  station  dates  from  1894,  when  there  were 
only  a  few  Taungthu  huts  on  the  site.  There  were  in  1906 
upwards  of  a  thousand  houses,  many  of  them  substantially 
built  of  brick.  Since  1906  the  southern  Shan  States  have  been 
garrisoned  by  military  police,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Taung- 
gyi.  The  station  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  commercial  dep6t 
for  the  country  behind,  and  there  are  many  universal  supply 
shops  of  most  nationalities  (except  British) — ^Austrian,  Chinese 
and  Indian.  The  five-day  bazaar  is  the  trading  place  of  the 
natives  of  the  country.  A  special  quarter  contains  the  tem- 
porary residences  of  the  chiefs  when  they  visit  headquarters, 
and  there  is  a  school  for  their  sons.  An  orchard  for  experi- 
mental cultivation  has  met  with  considerable  success.  The 
average  shade  maximimi  temperature  is  84^ ;  the  minimum  39** . 

TAUNTON,  HENRY  LABOUCHERE,  Baron  (1798-1869), 
English  politician,  came  of  a  French  Huguenot  family,  which, 
on  leaving  France,  settled  in  Holland.  His  father,  Peter 
Caesar  Labouchere,  merchant,  was  a  partner  in  the  wealthy 
Amsterdam  banking  firm  of  Hope  &  Company;  ^  be  went  to 
live  in  England,  and  manied  a  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Baring. 
Henry  was  his  elder  son,  while  a  younger  son,  John,  was  the 
father  of  the  later  well-known  Radical  member  of  parliament 
and  proprietor  of  Truth,  Henry  Labouchere  (b.  183 1).  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Whig  in  1826.  From  1830  to  1858 
he  sat  for  Taunton,  Somerset.  After  filling  various  minor 
ofl&ces,  he  became  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1839-41 ; 
and  in  1846  he  was  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  In  1847-52 
he  was  again  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  from  1855 
to  1858  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  In  1859  he  was 
created  Baron  Taimton,  but  on  his  death,  on  the  13th  of  July 
1869,  the  title  became  extinct. 

TAUNTON,  a  mimidpal  and  parliamentary  borough  and 
market  town  of  Somersetshire,  England,  on  the  river  Tone, 
163  m.  W.  by  S.  of  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  21,087.  Standing  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Taunton  Dene,  the  town  is  chiefiy  built  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river.  Its  three  main  streets,  broad  and  regular,  converge 
upon  a  triangular  space  called  the  Parade,  where  there  is  a 
market  cross.  The  parish  church  of  St  Mary  Magdalene  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  Perpendicular  churches  in  England. 
Remnants  of  Norman  work  are  preserved  in  the  chancel  arch, 
and  of  Early  English  work  in  the  north  aisles  and  transepts. 
The  tower,  noteworthy  for  its  imion  of  elaborate  ornament 
and  lightness  of  effect,  exceeds  150  ft.  in  height.  There  are 
double  aisles  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  and  the  whole  interior 
is  admirable  in  its  harmony  of  design  and  colour.  Little  is 
left  of  an  Austin  priory  established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
by  William  Giffard,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  also  built  the 
castle,  now  a  museum  for  prehistoric,  Roman  and  medieval 
antiquities.  Taunton  castle,  though  largely  rebuilt  in  1496, 
embodies  the  remains  of  a  very  early  fortress,  while  its  walls 
and  keep  date  from  the  X2th  century,  its  towers  and  gatehouses 
from  the  13th  or  14th.  At  the  Restoration  it  was  dismantled 
and  its  moat  filled  in.  Among  the  schools  is  a  grammar  school 
founded  in  1522  by  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester.  There 
are  also  public  gardens,  assembly  rooms,  almshouses,  a  town 
haU,  market  hall,  a  hospital  founded  in  1819  to  commemorate 
the  jubUee  of  George  III.,  and  a  shire  hall  containing  a  series 
of  marble  busts  representing,  among  other  Somerset  worthies, 
Admiral  Blake,  John  Locke  the  philosopher,  the  Puritan  leader 
Pym,  Bishop  Ken,  and  Speke  the  African  explorer.  The  local 
industries  are  silk,  linen  and  glove  manufactures,  iron  and  brass 
founding,  coachbuilding,  cabinetmaking,  malting  and  brewing; 
while  Taunton  Dene  is  famous  as  a  rich  agricultural  district. 

^  The  Amsterdam  Hopes  were  descended  from  Henry  Hope,  son 
of  a  Scottish  merchant,  and  younger  brother  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope 
(d.  1646),  the  famous  Scottish  lord-advocate,  ancestor  of  the  earls 
of  Hopetoan  (marquess  of  Linlithgow,  q.v.).  Among  his  descen- 
dants was  Thomas  Hope  (i 770-1831),  father  of  A.  J.  B.  Beresford- 
Hope  ( 1 820-1 887),  politician  and  author. 


The  parliamentary  borough  of  Taunton  returns  one  member. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen  and  eighteen 
councillors.    Area,  1393  acres. 

There  was  perhaps  a  Romano-British  village  near  the  suburb 
of  Holway,  and  Taunton  (Tantun,  Tantone,  Tauntone)  was  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  in  Saxon  times.  l^Ting  jj^e 
threw  up  an  earthen  castle  here  about  700,  and  a  monastery 
was  founded  before  904.  The  bishops  of  Winchester  owned 
the  manor,  and  obtained  the  first  charter  for  their  "  men  of 
Taunton  "  from  King  Edward  in  904,  freeing  them  from  all 
royal  and  county  tribute.  At  some  time  before  the  Domesday 
Survey  Taimton  had  become  a  borough  with  very  considerable 
privileges,  governed  by  a  portreeve  appointed  by  the  bishops. 
It  did  not  obtain  a  charter  of  incorporation  until  that  of  1627, 
which  was  renewed  in  1677.  The  corporation  existed  until 
X792,  when  the  charter  lapsed  owing  to  vacancies  in  the  number 
of  the  corporate  body,  and  Taunton  was  not  reincorporated 
until  1877.  Parliamentary  representation  began  in  1299,  and 
two  members  were  returned  until  1885.  A  fair  on  the  7th  of 
July  was  held  under  a  charter  of  1256,  and  there  are  now  two 
fairs  yearly,  on  the  17th  of  Jime  and  the  7th  of  July.  The 
Saturday  market  for  the  sale  of  com,  cattle  and  provisions 
dates  from  before  the  Conquest.  There  is  also  a  smaller  market  on 
Wednesdays.  The  medieval  fairs  and  markets  of  Taunton  were 
celebrated  for  the  sale  of  woollen  cloth  called  ''Taimtons"  made 
in  the  town.  On  the  decline  of  the  west  of  England  woollen  indus- 
try, silk-weaving  was  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Somerset;  Toulmen's  History  of 
TauntoUt  edited  by  James  Savage  (1830). 

TAUNTON,  a  city  and  one  of  the  county-seats  of  Bristol 
county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  at  the  head  of  ocean  navigation 
on  the  Taunton  river,  17  m.  above  its  mouth,  about  35  m.  S.  of 
Boston,  and  about  14  m.  N.  of  Fall  River.  Pop.  (1890)  25,448; 
(1900)  31,036,  of  whom  9140  were  foreign-bom,  2844  being 
Irish,  2366  French-Canadians,  1144  English,  and  8ox  English- 
Canadians;  (1910,  U.S.  census)  34,259.  Taunton  is  served 
by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroad  (Old  Colony 
Branch)  and  by  interurban  electric  railways  connecting  with 
Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  Providence  and  Boston.  The 
channel  of  the  Taunton  river  has  been  deepened  and  widened 
by  the  Federal  government,  and  in  1910  vessels  of  11  ft.  draft 
could  reach  the  city  at  high  water  (mean  range  of  tide  at 
Taunton,  3-4  ft.).  Within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city, 
which  has  a  land  area  of  44-25  sq.  m.,  there  are  six  villages — 
Hopewell,  Britanniaville,  Oakland,  Whittenton,  East  Taimton 
and  the  Weir.  Taunton  Green,  a  rectangular  stretch  of  land 
fringed  with  lofty  elms,  the  "  common  "  of  the  New  England 
town,  about  which  is  the  business  portion  of  the  modem  city, 
is  I  m.  from  the  Weir,  the  port  of  the  city. 

The  city  contains  interesting  specimens  of  colonial  or  early 
19th-century  architecture.  Among  the  modem  public  buildings 
are  the  handsome  granite  County  Court  House  (1895),  facing  the 
Green,  the  Public  Library  building  (given  by  Andrew  Carnegie), 
the  registry  building,  the  county  gaol,  the  city  hall,  the  post 
office,  an  old  ladies'  home,  an  emergency  hospital,  the  Morten 
Hospital,  occupying  the  fine  old  residence  of  Govemor  Marcus 
Morton,  and  the  Y.M.C.A.  building.  The  Bristol  County  Law 
Library  and  Old  Colony  Historical  Society  (incorporated  in 
1853  and  organized  in  1854)  possess  valuable  collections  of  books, 
and  the  latter  has  a  collection  of  portraits  and  antiquities. 
Bristol  Academy  (1792;  non-sectarian)  is  a  well-known  pre- 
paratory school,  and  there  b  also  a  commercial  school — the 
Bristol  County  Business  College.  At  Norton  (pop.  in  1910, 
2544),  directly  N.  of  Taunton,  and  formerly  within  its  boundaries, 
is  Wheaton  Seminary  (1834)  for  girls.  Among  social  clubs  are 
the  Winthrop  Club,  the  Bristol  Club,  the  Taunton  Boat  Club, 
the  Yacht  Club,  and  the  Country  Club.  A  good  water-supply, 
owned  by  the  city,  is  obtained  from  neighbouring  lakes  and 
ponds,  along  the  shores  of  which  are  many  summer  cottages. 
Taunton  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  United  States  to  own 
and  operate  its  own  electric  lighting  plant,  which  it  acquired 
from  a  private  corporation  in  1897.    Its  industrial  importance 
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began  with  the  establishment  of  ironworks  in  1656;  the  plant 
then  opened  continued  in  active  operation  for  about  225  years. 
Brick-making  and  shipbuilding  were  two  of  the  early  industries; 
the  latter,  formerly  very  important,  has  now  been  abandoned. 
The  manufactures  to-day  are  extensive  and  varied.  The 
aggregate  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  $13,644,586, 
an  increase  of  i8'2  per  cent,  over  that  of  1900.  Of  this  amount 
the  value  of  the  cotton  manufactured  was  $6,141,598,  or  45  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  Herring  fisheries  give  occupation  during 
a  part  of  the  year  to  a  considerable  nimiber  of  workers. 
Taunton  has  a  prosperous  jobbing  trade,  and  large  shipping 
interests,  the  coastwise  trade  being  particularly  important. 

Taimton  was  founded  in  1638,  when  the  territory  was  pur- 
chased from  Massasoit  by  settlers  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  and  became  the  frontier  town  of  Plymouth  Colony. 
Myles  Standish  was  engaged  on  the  original  survey.  But  there 
had  been  earlier  settlers  in  the  region — at  "Tecticutt" 
(Titicut),  which  later  became  part  of  Taunton.  The  settlement 
at  Taunton  was  at  first  known  as  Cohannet,  but  the  present 
name — from  Taunton,  Somerset,  England,  the  home  of  many 
of  the  settlers — was  soon  adopted.  The  town  was  incorporated 
in  1639.  In  167 1  it  was  the  scene  of  a  meeting  between  Gov. 
Thomas  Prince  and  King  Philip,  at  which  a  treaty  was  drawn 
up.  During  King  Philip's  War,  Taunton  was  a  base  of  opera- 
tions for  Plymouth  Colony  troops  under  Gov.  Josiah  Winslow. 
In  1686  Taunton  was  one  of  the  towns  which  refused  to  comply 
with  Sir  Edmimd  Andros's  demands  for  a  tax  levy.  For  some 
years  Thomas  Coram,  the  philanthropist  and  founder  of  the 
London  Foundling  Hospital,  was  engaged  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry  here.  In  1774,  after  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port 
Bill,  the  people  of  Taunton  showed  their  sympathy  for  Boston 
by  raising  on  the  Green  a  red  flag  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
words  "  Liberty  and  Union."  The  leader  of  the  patriotic 
party  at  this  time  was  Robert  Treat  Paine,  to  whose  memory  a 
bronze  statue  has  been  erected.  During  Shays*s  rebellion  the 
Taunton  court-house  was  twice  besieged  by  insurgents,  who  were 
each  time  dispersed  through  the  resolute  action  and  firmness 
of  Gen.  David  Cobb,  one  of  the  judges.  The  event  is  commemo- 
rated by  a  tablet  on  Taunton  Green.  In  Berkley,  which  until 
1735  was  a  part  of  Dighton  (Taunton  South  Purchase,  separated 
from  Taunton  in  171 2),  is  the  famous  Dighton  Rock,  with  in- 
scriptions long  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
Norse  discoverers  of  America,  but  now  known  to  be  the  work 
of  Indians.  Taunton  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1864.  In 
1909  a  new  city  charter  was  adopted,  under  which  the  mayor 
and  nine  councilmen  (elected  at  large)  were  the  only  city  ofiicers 
elected  at  any  city  election;  candidates  for  these  offices  are 
nominated  by  petition;  the  mayor  appoints,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  council,  a  chief  of  police  and  a  city  solicitor. 

See  S.  H.  Emery,  History  of  Taunton  from  its  Settlement  to  the 
Present  Time  (Syracuse,  N.Y.,  1893);  D.  H.  Hurd,  History  of  Bristol 
County  (Philadelphia,  1883) ;  Quarter  Millennial  Celebration  (Taunton, 
1889). 

TAUNUS,  a  wooded  mountain  range  of  Germany  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau  and  the  grand-duchy  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt.  It  lies  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Main 
on  the  S.  and  the  Lahn  on  the  N.,  and  stretches  some  55  m.  E. 
and  W.  Its  southern  slopes  stand  5  to  10  m.  back  from  the 
Main,  but  leave  only  a  very  narrow  strip  of  low  ground  alongside 
the  Rhine,  and  from  Bingen  downwards  they  overhang  it  with 
precipitous  crags,  many  of  which  are  crowned  with  picturesque 
ruins.  It  has  an  average  elevation  of  1500  ft.  The  loftiest 
peaks  occur  in  the  east,  where  the  imposing  duster  of  Grosser 
Feldberg  (2887  ft.),  Kleiner  Feldberg  (2714  ft.)  and  Altkonig 
(2618  ft.)  dominate  the  Wetterau  and  the  valley  of  the  Main. 
Above  the  Rheingau,  or  the  slopes  which  stretch  down  to  the 
Rhine  between  Biebrich  and  Bingen,  the  altitude  averages 
1500  to  1700  ft.  The  geological  core  of  the  system  consists  of 
primitive  argillaceous  schists,  capped  by  quartzite  and  broken 
through  in  places  by  basalt.  On  the  northern  side,  which  sinks 
on  the  whole  gently  towards  the  Lahn,  the  greywacke  formation 
attains  a  considerable  development.     The    hills    are    almost 


everywhere  well  wooded,  the  predominant  trees  being  firs  and 
beeches.  The  lower  slopes  are,  wherever  possible,  planted  with 
vineyards,  orchards  and  chestnut  and  almond  groves.  The 
vineyards  of  the  Rheingau  are  specially  famous,  and  yield 
brands  of  wine — e.g,  Johannisberger,  Steinberger,  Rtidesheimer, 
Marcobrunner,  Hochheimer,  Rauenthaler,  Assmannshauser, 
and  others — which  enjoy  the  highest  reputation  amongst  the 
vintages  of  Germany.  The  Taunus  is  also  famous  for  the 
number  and  efficacy  of  its  mineral  springs,  which  annually 
attract  thoxisands  of  visitors  to  the  celebrated  spas  of  Wiesbaden, 
Homburg,  Ems,  Schlangenbad,  Schwalbach,  Soden  and 
Nauheim,  while  the  waters  of  Selters  and  other  springs  are 
exported  in  large  quantity.  The  sheltered  position  and  warm 
climate  have  led  also  to  the  establishment  of  the  health  resorts 
of  Falkenstein  (1875)  and  Schmitten,  and  of  tourist  centres  at 
Kdnigstein,  Cronberg  and  Ober  Ursel. 

Above  Falkenstein  stand  the  ruins  of  the  ancestral  castle  of 
Kuno,  the  powerful  archbishop  of  Trier;  above  Konigstein  are  the 
remains  of  a  fortress  of  like  name,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
electors  of  Mainz,  and  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1796;  on 
Altkonig  are  two  concentric  lines  of  pre-Roman  fortifications,  4557 
and  2982  ft.  in  circumference.  Interest  also  attaches  to  the  once 
celebrated  Cistercian  abbey  of  Eberbach,  founded  in  11 16;  *  to 
Eltville,  a  favourite  residence  of  the  archbishops  of  Mainz  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries;  and  to  the  family  seats  of  Eppstein, 
Katzenelnbogen  and  Scharfenstein. 

The  chief  historical  monument  of  this  region  is  the  Saalburg,  an 
ancient  Roman  fort  serving  as  a  centre  of  communications  along 
the  limes  or  fortified  frontier-line  drawn  from  Rhine  to  Main  by 
Domitian  (see  Limes  Gbrmanicus).  The  excavations,  which  were 
begun  in  1868,  have  revealed  four  different  encampments,  the 
earliest  of  which  perhaps  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  earliest 
Roman  conquest.  The  remains  now  visible  are  an  excellent  type 
of  the  solidly  constructed  permanent  camps  of  the  middle  imperial 
period  (about  a.d.  200).  Elaborate  restorations  have  been  under- 
taken, and  the  minor  remains  have  been  housed  since  1904  in  the 
reconstructed  praetorium  or  headquarters.  An  electric  tram  con- 
nects the  Saalburg  with  Homburg  (distance  4m.). 

Forty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Saalburg  there  is  a  modern  national 
monument,  the  colossal  figure  of  Germania,  which  stands  on  a  bold 
spur  of  the  Taunus  740  ft.  above  the  Rhine.  It  was  erected  in  1883 
to  commemorate  the  War  of  1870-71  and  the  re-creation  of  the 
German  empire  in  the  latter  year.  The  steep  crags  of  the  western 
end  of  the  Taunus,  where  they  abut  upon  the  Rhine,  are  rich  in 
the  romantic  associations  of  the  great  river.  Here  are  the  rock 
of  the  siren  Lurlei  or  Lorelei;  the  old  castles  of  Stahleck  and 
Pfalz,  which  belonged  to  the  Counts  Palatine  of  the  Rhine;  and 
the  Quaint  medieval  towns  of  Caub  and  St  Goarshausen.  Schloss 
Frieclrichshof ,  at  the  foot  of  the  Feldberg  and  Altkonig,  immediately 
north  of  Kronberg,  was  built  in  1889-97  by  the  widowed  empress 
Frederick,  and  is  the  place  where  she  aied  in  1901.  The  railway 
from  Frankfort-on-Mam  to  Oberlahnstein  skirts  the  south  and  west 
foot  of  the  range,  that  from  Frankfort  to  Cassel  the  eastern  side, 
while  the  line  from  Wiesbaden  and  H6chst  to  Limburg  intersects  it 
from  south  to  north. 

See  Die  HeilqueUen  des  Taunus  (published  by  Grossmann,  Wies- 
baden, 1887);  Sievers,  Zur  Kenntnts  des  Taunus  (Stuttgart,  1891  J, 
and  the  Taunus  Club's  Guide  (4th  ed.  Frankfort-on-Main,  1905). 
For  the  Saalburg  see  L.  Jacobi,  Das  Rdmerkastell  Saalburg  (2  vols., 
Homburg,  1897);  also  a  small  guide  by  the  same  author  (3rd  ed. 
Homburg,  1907). 

TAUPO,  a  township  of  East  Taupo  county.  New  Zealand,  in 
the  south-west  of  the  Hot  Spring  district  of  North  Island.  It 
attracts  many  visitors  both  as  a  health  resort  and  on  account 
of  the  magnificent  scenery  and  remarkable  volcanic  phenomena 
of  the  surrounding  district.  It  lies  on  the  north-east  shore  of 
lake  Taupo,  the  largest  lake  in  the  island,  having  an  extreme 
length  of  26  m.  and  a  shore-line,  not  counting  minor  indenta- 
tions, of  about  100  m.,  and  lying  1200  ft.  above  sea-level.  The 
river  Waikato,  which  reaches  the  west  coast  not  far  from 
Manukau  Harbour  near  Auckland,  here  leaves  the  lake.  The 
district  abounds  in  geysers,  springs,  mud  volcanoes  and  other 
phenomena;  some  of  the  waters  have  petrifying  powers,  and 
some  of  the  springs  are  vividly  coloured.  On  the  road  running 
N.E.  to  Rotorua  (56  m.)  are  the  resorts  of  Weirakei  (7  m.)  and 
Ateamuri  (31  m.).  Lake  Taupo  is  finely  situated,  hills  rising 
over  2000  ft.  immediately  from  the  shores,  while  the  mountains 
of  Tongariro,  Ngauruhoe,  an  active  volcano,  and  Ruapphu,  a 
snow-clad  peak,  back  the  view  to  the  south  and  mark  the  limit 
of  the  great  volcanic  line  which  extends  160  m.  north-westward 
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to  White  IsUumJ  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  The  upper  Waikato 
enters  tJbe  lake  from  the  south  near  Tokaano,  where  there  is 
another  collection  of  springs,  &c  The  river  forms  several 
iane  falls  and  rapids  below  the  lake. 

TAURELLUS,  NICOLAUS  (1547-1606),  German  philosopher 
and  theologian,  was  born  at  Mdmpelgard.  He  read  theology  at 
Tiibingen  and  medicine  at  Basel,  \^here  he  lectured  on  physical 
science.  He  subsequently  became  professor  of  medicine  at 
Altdorf,  where  he  died  in  1606.  He  attacked  the  dominant 
Aristotelianism  of  the  time,  and  endeavoured  to  construct  a 
philosophy  which  should  harmonize  faith  and  knowledge,  and 
bridge  over  the  chasm  made  by  the  first  Renaissance  writers 
who  followed  Pomponazzi.  Scholasticism  he  condemned  on 
account  of  its  unquestioning  submission  to  Aristotle.  Taurellus 
maintained  the  necessity  of  going  back  to  Christianity  itself, 
as  at  once  the  superstructure  and  the  justification  of  philosophy. 

His  chief  works  were  PhUosophiae  Triumphus  (1573);  Synopsis 
Metapkysicae  Aristotelis  (1^96);  De  Rerum  AeUrnitaU  (1604);  and 
a  treatise  written  in  criticism  of  Caesalpinus  entitled  Caesae  Alpes 
(1597).  See  Schmid-Schwarzenburg,  Ntcolaus  TaureUus  (i860  and 
1864). 

TAURI,  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous 
SQuth  coa£t  of  the  Crimea  (Herodotus  iv.  103).  Nothing  is 
certain  as  to  their  afi&nities.  They  probably  represent  an  old 
population  perhaps  connected  with  some  Caucasus  stock;  in 
spite  of  the  resemblance  of  the  name  Taurisd  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  Celts.  They  were  famous  in  the  ancient  world 
for  their  maiden  goddess,  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Artemis 
Tauropolos  or  Iphigeneia,  whom  the  goddess  was  said  to  have 
brought  to  her  shrine  at  the  moment  when  she  was  to  have 
been  sacrificed  at  Aulis.  Orestes  sought  his  sister,  and  almost 
fell  a  victim  to  the  Tauric  custom  of  sacrificing  to  the  maiden 
shipwrecked  strangers,  a  real  custom  which  was  the  ground 
of  the  whole  myth.  His  adventures  were  the  subject  of  plays 
by  Euripides  and  Goethe.  Towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  century 
B.C.  we  find  the  Tauri  dependent  allies  of  the  Scythian  king 
Scilurus,  who  from  their  harbour  of  Symbolon  Portus  or 
Palacium  (Balaclava)  harassed  Chersonese  (q.v.).  Their  later 
history  is  unknown.  ,  (E.  H.  M.) 

TAUR1DA»  a  government  of  southern  Russia,  including  the 
peninsula  of  Crimea  and  a  tract  of  mainland  situated  between 
the  lower  Dnieper  and  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Azov.  It  is  bounded  by  these  two  seas  on  the  S.,  while 
it  has  on  the  N.  the  governments  of  Kherson  and  Ekaterinoslav. 
The  area  is  24,532  sq.  m.,  of  which  9704  sq.  m.  belong  to  the 
Crimea.  The  continental  part  consists  of  a  gently  imdulating 
steppe  (from  sea-level  up  to  400  ft.  in  the  north-east)  of  black 
earth,  with  only  a  few  patches  of  saline  clay  on  the  shores  of 
the  Sivash  or  Putrid  Sea,  and  sand  along  the  lower  Dnieper. 
The  government  is  drained  by  the  Dnieper,  which  flows  along 
the  frontier  Jor  180  m,,  and  by  two  minor  streams,  the  Moloch- 
nay  a  and  Berda.  Many  small  lakes  and  ponds  occur  in  the 
north,  as  well  as  on  the  Kinburn  peninsula,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dnieper,  where  salt  is  made.  There  are  no  forests.  The 
climate  is  continental,  and  resembles  that  of  central  Crimea 
and  Kherson.  The  population  in  1906  was  estimated  at 
1,634,700.  The  continental  portion,  although  less  mixed  than 
that  of  the  peninsula,  consists  of  Great  and  Little  Russians, 
who  constitute  83  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  Germans  (5-4  per 
cent.),  Bulgarians  (2-8  per  cent.l,  Jews  (3'8  per  cent.),  and 
Armenians.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  is  agricultiure, 
and  every  available  patch  of  land  has  been  brought  under  the 
plough.  In  1900  no  less  than  43  per  cent,  of  its  area  was  under 
cereal  crops  alone.  The  principal  crops  are  rye,  wheat,  oats, 
barley  and  potatoes.  Tobacco  is  also  grown,  and  over  32,000 
acres  are  under  vineyards,  while  gardens  extend  to  some  iS»5o<^ 
acres  in  Crimea.  Live-stock  breeding  is  extensively  engaged 
in.  Salt  is  the  only  mineral  raised,  but  the  iron  industry,  and 
espedaUy  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery  {e,g,  at 
Berdyansk),  has  greatly  developed.  The  export  ^ade  is  con- 
siderable, the  chief  ports  being  Sevastopol,  Eupatoria,  Theo- 
dosia,  and  Yalta  on  the  Black  Sea,  ana  Azov  and  Berdyansk 


on  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  fisheries  along  the  coast  are  active. 
Manufactures  are  insignificant,  but  there  is  a  brisk  export  trade 
in  grain,  salt,  fish,  wool  and  tallow.  The  government  is 
divided  into  eight  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Sim- 
feropol, capital  of  the  .government,  Eupatoria  and  Theodosia, 
in  Crimea,  and  Aleshki,  Berdyansk,  Melitopol,  Perekop  and 
Yalta  on  the  continent. 

TAURINIy  an  ancient  Ligurian  people,  although  the  name 
may  be  of  Celtic  origin,  who  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Padus  (Po)  in  the  centre  of  the  modem  Piedmont.  In  218  B.C. 
they  were  attacked  by  Hannibal,  with  whose  friends  the 
Insubres  they  had  a  long-standing  feud,  and  their  chief  town 
(Taurasia)  was  captured  after  a  three  days'  siege  (Polybius  iii. 
60,  8).  As  a  people  they  are  rarely  mentioned  in  history.  It 
is  not  known  when  they  definitely  became  subject  to  the 
Romans,  nor  when  the  colony  of  (Julia)  Augusta  Taurinorum 
(Torino,  Turin)  was  founded  in  their  territory  (probably  by 
Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium).  Both  Livy  (v.  34)  and 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  209)  speak  of  the  country  of  the  Taurini  as  includ- 
ing one  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  which  points  to  a  wider  use 
of  the  name  in  earlier  times. 

See  H.  Nissen,  lUUiscke  Landeskunde,  ii.  (1902),  p.  163;  and 
ancient  authorities  quoted  in  A.  Holder,  AltceUischer  Sprachschatz, 
ii.  (1904). 

TAUROBOLIUM,  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  usually  in  con- 
nexion with  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods, 
though  not  limited  to  it.  Of  oriental  origin,  its  first  known 
performance  in  Italy  occurred  in  a.d.  134,  at  Puteoli,  in  honour 
of  Venus  Caelestis.  Prudentius  describes  it  in  PerisUphanon 
(x.,  1066  ff.) :  the  priest  of  the  Mother,  clad  in  a  toga  worn 
cinctu  Gdbino,  with  golden  crown  and  fillets  on  his  head,  takes 
his  place  in  a  trench  covered  by  a  platform  of  planks  pierced 
with  fine  holes,  on  which  a  bull,  magnificent  with  flowers  and 
gold,  is  slain.  The  blood  rains  through  the  platform  on  to 
the  priest  below,  who  receives  it  on  his  face,  and  even  on  his 
tongue  and  palate,  and  after  the  baptism  presents  himself 
before  his  fellow-worshippers  purified  and  regenerated,  and 
receives  their  salutations  and  reverence. 

The  taurobolium  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  was  usually 
performed  as  a  measure  for  the  welfare  of  the  Emperor,  Empire, 
or  community,  its  date  frequently  being  the  24th  of  March, 
the  Dies  Sanguinis  of  the  annual  festival  of  the  Great  Mother 
and  Attis.  In  the  late  3rd  and  the  4th  centuries  its  usual 
motive  was  the  purification  or  regeneration  of  an  individual, 
who  was  spoken  of  as  renalus  in  aeiernumt  rehoxn  for  eternity, 
in  consequence  of  the  ceremony  (Corp,  Insc.  Lot,  vi.  510-512). 
When  its  efl5cacy  was  not  eternal,  its  effect  was  considered  to 
endure  for  twenty  years.  It  was  also  performed  as  the  ful- 
filment of  a  vow,  or  by  command  of  the  goddess  herself,  and 
the  privilege  was  limited  to  no  sex  nor  class.  The  place  of 
its  performance  at  Rome  was  near  the  site  of  St  Peter *s,  in 
the  excavations  of  which  several  altars  and  inscriptions  com- 
memorative of  taurobolia  were  discovered. 

The  taurobolium  was  probably  a  sacred  drama  symbolizing 
the  relations  of  the  Mother  and  Attis  (q.v.).  The  descent  of 
the  priest  into  the  sacrificial  foss  symbolized  the  death  of  Attis, 
the  withering  of  the  vegetation  of  Mother  Earth;  his  bath  of 
blood  and  emergence  the  restoration  of  Attis,  the  rebirth  of 
vegetation.  The  ceremony  may  be  the  spiritualized  descent 
of  the  primitive  oriental  practice  of  drinking  or  being  baptized 
in  the  blood  of  an  animal,  based  upon  a  belief  that  the  strength 
of  brute  creation  could  be  acquired  by  consumption  of  its  sub- 
stance or  contact  with  its  blood.  In  spite  of  the  phrase  renatus 
in  aetemum^  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ceremony 
was  in  any  way  borrowed  from  Christianity. 

See  Esperandieu,  Inscriptions  de  Lectoure  (1892),  pp.  94  ff.; 
Zippel,  Festschrift  zum  D actor jubUaeum^  Ludwig  Friedlander,  1895, 
p.  489  f.;  Showerman,  The  Great  Mother  of  the  GodSy  Bulletin  of 
the  ifniversity  of  Wisconsin,  No.  ^13,  pp.  280-84  (Madison,  1901); 
Hepding,  Attis,  Seine  Mythen  una  Sein  Kult  (Giessen,  1903),  pp. 
168  ff.,  201;  Cumont,  Le  Taurohole  et  le  Culte  de  Bellone,  Revue 
d'histoire  et  de  lUttrature  religieuses,  vi.,  No.  2,  1901.       (G.  Sn.) 
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TAURUS  ("the  Bull"),  in  astronomy,  the  second  sign  of 
the  zodiac  (q.v,),  denoted  by  the  symbol  ^.  It  is  also  a  con- 
stellation of  very  great  antiquity,  the  Pleiades  and  Hyades, 
two  star  clusters,  being  possibly  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; Aldebaran,  a  star,  is  mentioned  by  Hesiod  and  Homer. 
Ptolemy  catalogued  44  stars,  Tycho  Brahe  43,  Hevelius  51. 
The  Greeks  fabled  this  constellation  to  be  the  bull  which  bore 
Europa  across  the  seas  to  Crete,  and  was  afterwards  raised  to 
the  heavens  by  Jupiter,  a  Tauriy  or  Aldebaran,  is  a  brilliant 
star  of  a  reddish  colour  and  magnitude  1*2;  this  star  is  the 
principal  object  of  the  group  named  the  Hyades,  named  after 
the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas  and  Aethra — ^Ambrosia,  Coronis, 
Eudora,  Pasithog,  Plexaris,  Pytho  and  Tycho — fabled  by  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  transformed  into  stars  by  Jupiter  for 
bewailing  the  death  of  their  brother  Hyas.  Another  star  group 
in  this  constellation  is  the  Pleiades.  X  Tauri  is  an  "  Algol " 
variable,  varying  in  magnitude  from  3-4  to  4-2.  Nebida  M.i 
Tauri  is  a  famous  "  crab  "  nebula,  so  named  by  Lord  Rosse 
from  its  clawlike  protuberances;  it  is  the  first  of  the  series  of 
nebula  on  the  enumeration  of  Messier. 

TAUSEN,  HANS  (1494-1561),  the  protagonist  of  the  Danish 
Reformation,  was  bom  at  Birkende  in  Funen  in  1494.  The 
quick-witted  peasant  lad  ran  away  from  the  plough  at  an  early 
age,  finally  settling  down  as  a  friar  in  the  Johannite  cloister  of 
Antvorskov  near  Slagelse.  After  studying  at  Rostock  and 
teaching  there  for  a  time  and  also  at  Copenhagen,  he  was  again 
sent  abroad  by  his  prior,  visiting,  among  other  places,  the 
newly  founded  university  of  Leyden  and  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Dutch  humanists.  He  was  already  a  good  linguist, 
understanding  both  Latin  and  Hebrew.  Subsequently  he 
translated  the  books  of  Moses  from  the  original.  In  May  1533 
Tausen  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  studied  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Antvorskov.  In  consequence  of 
his  professed  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther  he  was 
first  imprisoned  in  the  dungeons  of  Antvorskov  and  thence 
transferred,  in  the  spring  of  1525,  to  the  Grey  Friars'  cloister 
at  Viborg  in  Jutland,  where  he  preached  from  his  prison  to  the 
people  assembled  outside,  till  his  prior,  whom  he  won  over  to 
his  views,  permitted  him  to  use  the  pulpit  of  the  priory  church. 
At  Viborg  the  seed  sown  by  Tausen  fell  upon  good  soil.  Several 
young  men  in  the  town  had  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  the 
burghers,  in  their  Lutheran  zeal,  had  already  expelled  their 
youthful  Bishop  Jorgen  Friis.  Tausen's  preaching  was  so 
revolutionary  that  he  no  longer  felt  safe  among  the  Franciscans, 
so  he  boldly  discarded  his  monastic  habit  and  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  burgesses  of  Viborg.  At  first  he 
preached  in  the  parish  church  of  St  John,  but  this  soon  growing 
too  small  for  him  he  addressed  the  people  in  the  market-place 
from  the  church  tower.  When  the  Franciscans  refused  to 
allow  him  to  preach  in  their  large  church,  the  mob  broke  in  by 
force.  A  compromise  was  at  last  arranged,  whereby  the  friars 
were  to  preach  in  the  forenoon  and  Tausen  in  the  afternoon. 
The  bishop,  very  naturally  averse  to  these  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings, sent  armed  men  to  the  church  to  arrest  Tausen,  but 
the  burghers,  who  had  brought  their  weapons  with  them,  drove 
back"  the  bishop's  swains."  In  October  1526  King  Frederick  I., 
during  his  visit  to  Aalborg,  took  Hans  Tausen  under  his  pro- 
tection, appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  charged  him  to 
continue  for  a  time  "  to  preach  the  holy  Gospel "  to  the  citizens 
of  Viborg,  who  were  to  be  responsible  for  his  safety,  thus  identify- 
ing himself  with  the  new  doctrines  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  plain  letter  of  his  coronation  oath.  Tausen  found  a  diligent 
fellow-worker  in  J6rgen  Viberg,  better  known  as  Sadolin,  whose 
sister,  Dorothea,  he  married,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Catholics. 
He  was  indeed  the  first  Danish  priest  who  took  unto  himself  a 
wife.  He  was  also  the  first  of  the  reformers  who  used  Danish 
instead  of  Latin  in  the  church  services,  the  "  Even  song  "  he 
introduced  at  Viborg  being  of  great  beauty.  Tausen  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  practically  gifted  of  all  the  new  native  teachers. 
But  he  was  stronger  as  a  preacher  and  an  agitator  than  as  a 
writer,  the  pamphlets  which  he  now  issued  from  the  press  of 
his  colleague  the  ex-priest  Hans  Vingaard,  who  settled  down 


at  Viborg  as  a  printer,  being  little  more  than  adaptations  of 
Luther's  opuscula.  He  continued  to  preach  in  the  Grey  Friars* 
church,  while  Sadolin,  whom  he  had  "  consecrated  "  a  priest, 
officiated  at  the  church  of  the  Dominicans,  who  had  already 
fled  from  the  town.  The  stouter-hearted  Franciscans  only 
yielded  to  violence  persistently  applied  by  the  soldiers  whom 
their  opponents  quartered  upon  them.  In  1529  Tausen's 
"  mission  "  at  Viborg  came  to  an  end.  King  Frederick  now 
recommended  him  to  Copenhagen  to  preach  heresy  at  the 
church  of  St  Nicholas,  but  here  he  found  an  able  and  intrepid 
opponent  in  Bishop  Ronne.  Serious  disturbances  thereupon 
ensued;  and  the  Protestants,  getting  the  worst  of  the  argu- 
ment, silenced  their  gainsayers  by  insulting  the  bishops  and 
priests  in  the  streets  and  profaning  and  devastating  the 
Catholic  churches.  A  Herredagy  or  Assembly  of  Nobles,  was 
held  at  Copenhagen  on  the  2nd  of  July  1530,  ostensibly  to 
mediate  between  the  two  conflicting  confessions,  but  the  king, 
from  policy,  and  the  nobility,  from  covetousness  of  the  estates 
of  the  prelates,  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  excesses  of 
the  Protestant  rabble,  openly  encouraged  by  Tausen.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  preachers  failed  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the 
Odense  recess  of  1527  which  had  subjected  them  to  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  prelates.  On  the  death  of  King  Frederick, 
Tausen,  at  the  instance  of  R6nne,  was,  at  the  Herredag  of  1533, 
convicted  of  blasphemy  and  condemned  to  expulsion  from  the 
diocese  of  Sjaelland,  whereupon  the  mob  rose  in  arms  against 
the  bishop,  who  would  have  been  murdered  but  for  the 
courageous  intervention  of  Tausen,  who  conducted  him  home 
in  safety.  The  noble-minded  Rdnne  thereupon,  from  gratitude, 
permitted  Tausen  to  preach  in  all  his  churches  on  condition 
that  he  moderated  his  tone.  On  the  final  triumph  of  the  Re- 
formation Tausen  was  appointed  bishop  of  Ribe  (1542),  an  office 
he  held  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity  for  twenty  years. 

See  Suhr,  Tausens  Levnet  (Ribe,  1836) ;  Danmarks  Rig^s  Historie, 
vol.  iii.  (Copenhagen,  1897-1905).  (R.  N.  B.) 

TAUSSIG,  FRANK  WILLIAM  (1859-  ),  American  econo- 
mist, was  born  at  St  Louis,  Missouri,  on  the  28th  of  December 
1859.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city  and  at  Harvard 
University,  where  he  became  professor  of  political  economy 
in  1892.  He  has  made  a  particular  study  of  finance,  and  has 
written  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States  (1888);  The  Silver 
Situation  in  the  United  States  (1892);  Wages  and  Capital  (1896). 
He  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  American  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics, 

TAUTPHOEUS,  JEMIMA,  Baroness  von  (1807-1893), 
British  novelist,  was  born  at  Seaview,  Co.  Donegal,  on  the  23rd 
of  October  1807,  her  maiden  name  being  Montgomery.  In 
1838  she  married  the  Baron  von  Tautphoeus  of  Marquartstein 
(1805-1885),  chamberlain  to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  in 
Bavaria  she  passed  most  of  the  rest  of  her  life.  She  was  the 
author  of  several  novels,  written  in  English,  describing  South 
German  life,  manners  and  history.  The  Initials  (1850),  Quits 
(1857),  and  At  Odds  (1863)  are  the  best  known  of  these.  She 
died  on  the  12th  of  November  1893. 

TAVASTEHUS,  a  province  of  Finland,  bounded  by  the 
provinces  of  Nyland,  Viborg,  Vasa  and  St  Michel.  Pop.  (1904) 
317,326.  The  province  is  largely  unproductive,  much  of  the 
surface  being  composed  of  hills  and  lakes,  but  in  favourable 
districts  agriculture  is  sucessfuUy  pursued,  and  there  is  a 
school  of  agriculture  and  an  institute  of  forestry. 

TAVERN,  the  old  name  for  an  inn,  a  public  house  where 
liquor  is  sold  and  food  is  supplied  to  travellers.  It  is,  however, 
now  usually  applied  to  a  small  ale-house  where  liquor  only  is 
supplied.  The  word  comes  through  Fr.  from  Lat.  taherna,  a 
booth,  shop,  inn.  It  is  usually  connected  with  the  root  seen 
in  "  tabula,"  board,  whence  Eng.  "  table,"  and  thus  meant 
originally  a  hut  or  booth  made  of  planks  or  boards  of  wood. 

TAVERNIER.  JEAN  BAPTISTE  (1605-1689),  French 
traveller  an4  pioneer  of  trade  with  India,  was  born  in  1605 
at  Paris,  where  his  father  Gabriel  and  uncle  Melchior,  Pro- 
testants from  Antwerp^}  pursued  the  profession  of  geographers 
and  engravers.     The  conversations  he  heard  in  his  father's 
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house  inspired  Tavernier  with  an  early  desire  to  travel,  and  in 
his  sixteenth  year  he  had  already  visited  England,  the  Low 
Countries  and  Germany,  and  seen  something  of  war  with  the 
imperialist  Colonel  Hans  Brenner,  whom  he  met  at  Nuremberg. 
Four  and  a  hal£  years  in  the  hpusehold  of  Brenner's  uncle,  the 
viceroy  of  Hungary  (1624-29),  and  a  briefpr.  connexion  in  1629 
with  the  duke  of  Rethel  and  his  father  the  duke  of  Nevers, 
prince  of  Mantua,  gave  him  the  habit  of  courts,  which  was 
invaluable  to  him  in  later  years;  and  at  the  defence  of  Mantua 
in  1629,  and  in  Germany  in  the  following  year  with  Colonel 
Walter  Butler  (afterwards  notorious  through  the  death  of 
Wallenstein),  he  gained  some  military  experience.  When  he 
left  Butler  to  view  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1630,  he  had  seen 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Poland  and  Hungary,  as  well  as 
France,  England  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  spoke  the  prin- 
cipal languages  of  these  countries.  He  was  now  eager  to  visit 
the  East;  and  at  Ratisbon  he  found  the  opportunity  to  join 
two  French  fathers,  M.  de  Chapes  and  M.  de  St  Liebau,  who 
had  received  a  mission  to  the  Levant.  In  their  company  he 
reached  Constantinople  early  in  1631,  where  he  spent  eleven 
months,  and  then  proceeded  by  Tokat,  Erzerum  and  Erivan 
to  Persia.  His  farthest  point  in  this  first  journey  was  Ispahan; 
he  returned  by  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  Alexandretta,  Malta  and  Italy, 
and  was  again  in  Paris  in  1633.  Of  the  next  five  years  of  his 
life  nothing  is  known  with  certainty,  but  it  was  probably  during 
this  period  that  he  became  controller  of  the  household  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans.  In  September  1638  he  began  a  second  joiuney 
(1638-43)  by  Aleppo  to  Persia,  and  thence  to  India  as  far  as 
Agra  and  Golconda.  His  visit  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul 
and  to  the  diamond  mines  was  connected  with  the  plans  realized 
more  fully  in  his  later  voyages,  in  which  Tavernier  travelled  as 
a  merchant  of  the  highest  rank,  trading  in  costly  jewels  and 
other  precious  wares,  and  finding  his  chief  customers  among 
the  greatest  princes  of  the  East.  The  second  journey  was 
followed  by  four  others.  Injhis  third  (1643-49)  he  went  as 
far  as  Java  and  returned  by  the  Cape;  b\it  his  relations  with 
the  Dutch  proved  not  wholly  satisfactory,  and  a  long  lawsuit 
on  his  return  yielded  but  imperfect  redress.  In  his  last  three 
journeys  (1651-55, 1657-62, 1664-68)  he  did  not  proceed  beyond 
India.  The  details  of  these  voyages  are  often  obscure;  but 
they  completed  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  routes  of 
overland  Eastern  trade,  and  brought  the  now  famous  merchant 
into  close  and  friendly  conamunication  with  the  greatest  Oriental 
I)otentates.  They  also  secured  for  him  a  large  fortune  and 
great  reputation  at  home.  He  was  presented  to  Louis  XIV., 
"  in  whose  sc^rvice  he  had  travelled  sixty  thousand  leagues  by 
land,"  received  letters  of  nobility  (on  the  i6th  of  February 
1669),  and  in  the  following  year  purchased  the  barony  of 
Aubonne,  near  Geneva.  In  1662  he  had  married  Madeleine 
Goisse,  daughter  of  a  Parisian  jeweller.  "  ^ 

Thus  settled  in  ease  and  affluence,  Tavernifer  occupied  him- 
self, as  it  would  seem  at  the  desire  of  the  king,  in  publishing 
the  eiccount  of  his  journeys.  He  had  neither  the  equipment 
nor  the  tastes  of  a  scientific  traveller,  but  in  all  that  referred 
to  commerce  his  knowledge  was  vast  and  could  not  fail  to  be 
of  much  public  service.  He  set  to  work  therefore  with  the  aid 
of  Samuel  Chappuzeau,  a  French  Protestant  litterateur,  and 
produced  a  NouveUe  Relation  de  VInUricur  du  S^ail  du  Grand 
Seigneur  (4to,  Paris,  1675),  based  on  two  visits  to  Constanti- 
nople in  his  first  and  sixth  journeys.  This  was  followed  by 
Le  Six  Voyages  de  J.  B.  Tavernier  (2  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1676) 
and  by  a  supplementary  Recueil  de  Plusieurs  Relations  (4to, 
Paris,  1679),  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  a  certain  La  Chapelle. 
This  last  contains  an  eiccount  of  Japan,  gathered  from  merchants 
and  others,  and  one  of  Tongking,  derived  from  the  observations 
of  his  brother  Daniel,  who  had  shared  his  second  voyage  and 
settled  at  Batavia;  it  contained  also  a  violent  attack  on  the 
agents  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  at  whose  hands 
Tavernier  had  suflFered  more  than  one  wrong.  This  attack 
was  elaborately  answered  in  Dutch  by  H.  van  Quellenburgh 
{VindicuB  Bataviccs^  Amst.,  1684),  but  made  more  noise 
because  Amauld  drew  from  it  some  material  unfavourable  to 
XXVI.  15  a 


Protestantism  for  his  Apologie  pour  les  Catholiques  (1681),  and  so 
brought  on  the  traveller  a  ferocious  onslaught  in  Jurieu's  Esprit 
de  M,  Arnauld  (1684).  Tavernier  made  no  reply  tojurieu;  he 
was  in  fact  engaged  in  weightier  matters,  for  in  1684  he  travelled 
to  Berlin  at  the  invitation  of  the  Great  Elector,  who  commis- 
sioned him  to  organize  an  Eastern  trading  company — a  project 
never  realized.  The  closing  years  of  Tavernier's  life  are  obscure; 
the  time  was  not  favourable  for  a  Protestant,  and  it  has  even 
been  supposed  that  he  passed  some  time  in  the  Bastille.  What 
is  certain  is  that  he  left  Paris  for  Switzerland  in  1687,  that  in 
1689  he  passed  through  Copenhagen  on  his  way  to  Persia 
through  Muscovy,  and  that  in  the  same  year  he  died  at  Moscow. 
It  appears  that  he  had  still  business  relations  in  the  East,  and 
that  the  neglect  of  these  by  his  nephew,  to  whom  they  were 
intrusted,  had  determined  the  indefatigable  old  man  to  a  fresh 
journey. 

Tavemier's  travels,  though  often  reprinted  and  translated,  have 
two  defects:  the  author  uses  other  men's  material  without  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  his  own  observations;  and  the  narrative  is 
much  coniused  by  his  plan  of  often  deserting  the  chronological 
order  and  giving  instead  notes  from  various  journeys  about  certain 
routes.  The  latter  defect,  it  is  true,  while  it  embarrasses  the  bio- 
grapher, is  hardly  a  blemish  in  view  of  the  object  of  the  writer, 
who  sought  mainly  to  furnish  a  guide  to  other  merchants.  A  careful 
attempt  to  disentangle  the  thread  of  a  life  still  in  many  parts  obscure 
has  been  made  by  Charles  Joret,  Jean  Baptiste  Tavernier  d'aprhs  des 
Documents  Noweaux,  8vo,  Paris,  1886,  where  the  literature  of  the 
subject  is  fully  given. 

See  also  an  English  translation  of  Tavemier's  account  of  his 
travels  so  far  as  relating  to  India,  by  V.  Ball,  2  vols.  (1889). 

TAVIRA,  a  seaport  of  southern  Portugal,  in  the  district  of 
Faro  (formerly  the  province  of  Algarve);  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Seca,  21  m.  E.N.E.  of  Faro.  Pop.  (1900)  12,175.  The 
harbour  is  protected  by  two  forts,  and  the  public  l}uildings 
include  a  Moorish  citadel,  a  Renaissance  church,  and  a  ruined 
nunnery  founded  by  King  Emanuel  (149 5-1 521).  Tavira  has 
sardine  and  tunny  fisheries,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  coasting 
trade.    Excellent  fruit  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood. 

TAVISTOCK,  a  market  town  in  the  Tavistock  paijiamentary 
division  of  Devonshire,  England,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tavy,  on 
the  western  border  of  Dartmoor;  16 J  m.  N.  of  Plymouth,  on 
the  Great  Western  and  the  London  and  South  Western  railways. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  4728.  There  are  some  remains 
(including  a  portion  in  the  square,  now  used  as  a  public  library 
established  in  1799)  of  the  magnificent  abbey  of  St  Mary  and 
St  Rimion,  founded  in  961  by  Orgar,  earl  of  Devon.  After 
destruction  by  the  Danes  in  997  it  was  restored,  and  among 
its  famous  abbots  were  Lyfing,  friend  of  Canute,  and  Aldred, 
who  crowned  Harold  II.  a^d  William,  and  died  archbishop  of 
York.  The  abbey  church  was  rebuilt  in  1285,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  abbey  in  1457-58.  The  church  of  St  Eustachius 
dates  from  13 18,  and  possesses  a  lofty  tower  supported  on  foiu: 
open  arches.  Within  are  monuments  to  the  Glanville  and 
Bourchier  families,  besides  some  good  stained  glass,  one  window 
being  the  work  of  William  Morris.  Kelly  College,  near  the 
town,  was  founded  by  Admiral  Benedictus  Marwood  Kelly, 
and  opened  in  1877  for  the  education  of  his  descendants  and 
the  orphan  sons  of  naval  oflScers.  Mines  of  copper,  manganese, 
lead,  silver  and  tin  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  town 
possesses  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and  corn,  and  industries 
in  brewing  and  iron-founding.  The  mining  industry  generally 
has  declined,  but  there  is  a  trade  in  arsenic,  extracted  from 
the  copper  ore. 

The  early  history  of  Tavistock  {Tavistoke)  centres  round  the 
abbey  of  St  Rumon.  Both  town  and  abbey  were  sacked  by 
the  Danes  in  997,  but  were  shortly  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  the 
latter  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  ranked  as  the  wealthiest 
house  in  Devon,  including  the  hundred  and  manor  of  Tavistock 
among  its  possessions.  Tavistock  was  governed  from  before 
the  Conquest  by  a  portreeve,  who  in  the  14th  century  was 
assisted  by  a  select  council  of  burgesses,  styled  in  1660  "  the 
Masters  of  the  Toune  and  Parish  of  Tavistock."  It  returned 
two  members  to  parliament  as  a  borough  from  1295  until  de- 
prived of  one  member  by  the  act  of  1867,  and  finally  disfranchised 
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by  that  of  1885,  but  no  charter  of  corporation  was  granted  until 
1683,  when  Charles  II.  instituted  a  governing  body  of  a  mayor, 
twelve  aldermen  and  twelve  assistants;  with  a  recorder,  deputy 
recorder,  common  clerk  and  two  sergeants-at-mace.  A  market 
on  Friday  and  a  three  days'  fair  at  the  feast  of  St  Rumon  were 
granted  by  Henry  I.  to  the  monks  of  Tavistock;  and  in  1552 
two  fairs  on  April  23  and  November  28  were  granted  by 
Edward  VI.  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  then  lord  of  the  manor.  In 
the  17  th  century  great  quantities  of  cloth  were  sold  at  the 
Friday  market,  and  four  fairs  were  held  at  the  feasts  of 
St  Michael,  the  Epiphany,  St  Mark,  and  the  Decollation  of 
St  John  the  Baptist.  The  charter  of  Charles  II.  instituted  a 
Tuesday  market  and  fairs  on  the  Thursday  after  Whitsunday 
and  at  the  feast  of  St  Swithin.  In  1822  the  old  fairs  were 
abolished  in  favour  of  six  fairs  on  the  second  Wednesdays  in 
May,  July,  September,  October,  November  and  December. 
The  Friday  market  is  still  held.  Tavistock  was  one  of  the  four 
stannary  towns  appointed  by  charter  of  Edward  I.,  at  which 
tin  was  stamped  and  weighed,  and  monthly  courts  were  held 
for  the  regidation  of  mining  affairs.  It  was  also  the  site  of 
one  of  the  earliest  printing-presses,  and  copies  of  the  stannary 
laws  and  of  a  translation  of  Boethius  issued  from  the  Tavistock 
press  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  are  preserved  in  Exeter  College 
library.  The  decay  of  the  woollen  industry  at  Tavistock  was 
attributed  by  the  inhabitants  in  164 1  to  the  dread  of  the  Turks 
at  sea  and  of  popish  plots  at  home.  The  trade  is  now  extinct. 
The  copper-mining  industry  has  much  declined.  The  Royalist 
troops  were  quartered  here  in  1643  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Parliamentary  forces  at  Bradock  Down. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Devonshire;  A.  T.  Kempe,  Notices 
of  Tavistock  and  its  Abbey  (London,  1830);  R.  N.  Worth,  Calendar 
of  Tavistock  Parish  Records  (Plymouth,  1887). 

TAVOY,  a  town  and  district  in  the  Tenasserim  division  of 
Lower  Burma.  The  town  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  30  m.  from  the  sea.  Pop.  (1901)  22,371.  It 
carries  on  a  considerable  coasting  trade  with  other  ports  of 
Burma,  and  with  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  chief  industry 
is  silk- weaving,  but  there  are  also  rice  and  timber  mills. 

The  district  has  an  area  of  5308  sq.  m.  It  lies  between  Siam 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  enclosed  by  mountains  on  three  sides, 
viz.,  the  main  chain  of  the  Bilauktaung  on  the  east,  rising  in 
places  to  5000  feet,  which,  with  its  densely  wooded  spurs,  forms 
an  almost  impassable  barrier  between  British  and  Siamese 
territory;  the  Nwahlabo  in  the  centre,  which  takes  its  name 
from  its  loftiest  peak  (5000  ft.);  and  a  third  range,  xmder  the 
name  of  Thinmaw,  between  the  Nwahlabo  and  the  sea-coast. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tenasserim  and  Tavoy,  the  former 
being  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams  which  unite  near 
Met-ta;  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  it  is  dangerous  to 
navigation.  The  Tavoy  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  burden. 
It  is  interspersed  with  many  islands,  and  with  its  nimierous 
smaller  tributaries  affords  easy  and  rapid  communication. 
The  climate  is  on  the  whole  pleasant.  The  annual  rainfall 
averages  228  inches.  Pop.  (1901)  109,979,  showing  an  increase 
of  16  per  cent,  in  the  decade.  The  staple  crop  is  rice.  Forests 
cover  an  area  of  nearly  5000  sq.  m.,  of  which  960  sq.  m.  are 
"  reserved.  " 

Tavoy,  with  the  rest  of  Tenasserim,  was  handed  over  to  the 
British  at  the  end  of  the  first  Burmese  war  in  1824.  A  revolt 
broke  out  in  1829,  headed  by  the  former  governor,  which  was 
at  once  quelled,  and  sincQ  then  the  district  has  remained  un- 
disturbed. 

TAWDRY,  an  adjective  used  to  characterize  cheap  finery, 
and  especially  things  which  imitate  in  a  cheap  way  that  which 
is  rich  or  costly,  or  adornments  of  which  the  freshness  and 
elegance  have  worn  off.  The  word  is  first  used  in  combination 
in  the  phrase  **  tawdry  lace,"  a  shortened  form  or  corruption 
of  St  Audrey's  or  St  Awdrey's  lace.  St  Audrey  was  St 
Etheldreda,  who  founded  Ely  cathedral,  and  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  tawdry-laces  or  tawdries  were  necklaces  bought 
at  St  Audrey's  Fair  on  the  17th  of  October.  Nares  {Glossary 
to  the  Works  of  English  Authors^  1859)  gives  as  an  alternative 


the  story  that  the  saint  died  of  a  swelling  in  the  throat,  which 
she  took  as  a  judgment  for  having  worn  fine  necklaces  in  her 
youth. 

TAXATION  (from  "  tax,"  derived,  through  the  French,  from 
Lat.  iaxare,  to  appraise,  which  again  is  connected  with  the  same 
root  as  tangercj  to  touch),  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  a  state 
which  is  obtained  by  compulsory  dues  and  charges  upon  its 
subjects.  The  state  may  have  revenue  from  property  of  its 
own.  In  past  times  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  revenue 
of  the  sovereign  was  in  fact  property  of  some  sort,  of  which 
the  crown  lands  in  Great  Britain,  still  administered  by  the 
government,  are  a  remnant.  In  other  countries,  even  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  a  large  public  domain  yielding  revenue. 
Local  authorities  also  largely  own  property  from  which  a  re- 
venue is  obtained.  But  as  a  rule,  and  in  spite  of  what  has  often 
been  the  practice  in  the  past,  and  of  exceptions  which  may  still 
exist  in  some  countries,  a  government  obtains  the  money  re- 
quired for  its  expenses  by  means  of  taxation.  Some  of  the 
apparent  exceptions,  moreover,  appear  to  be  only  exceptions 
in  name.  It  is  contended,  for  instance,  that  the  revenue  from 
land  obtained  by  the  government  of  India  is  in  reality  of  the 
nature  of  a  land  rent — a  species  of  property  owned  by  the 
government.  But  the  fact  of  a  government  levying  so  general 
a  charge  may  be  held  ipso  facto  to  convert  the  charge  into  a 
tax,  having  much  the  same  economic  effects  and  consequences 
as  a  tax.  When,  moreover,  a  state  receivies  a  revenue  from 
property,  some  of  the  economic  consequences  may  be  the  same 
as  if  it  received  the  money  by  means  of  a  tax.  In  both  cases 
there  is  absorption  and  administration  by  the  state  of  so  much 
of  the  income  of  the  community,  and  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  the  private  ownership  of  the  property  would  not  be 
more  expedient  both  for  the  state  and  its  subjects  than  state 
ownership  is,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  advantage  to  ail  concerned 
in  the  state  getting  so  much  of  its  income  without  the  com- 
pulsion of  a  tax. 

The  Different  Kinds  of  Taxes. — ^In  the  economic  development 
of  states  taxes  have  come  to  be  grouped  in  different  ways, 
according  to  variations. in  the  method  of  levying  theto  or  the 
means  of  enforcing  compulsion  or  other  differences.  One  of 
the  most  usual  divisions  is  into  direct  and  indirect  taxes.  Taxes 
are  distinguished  as  direct,  because  they  are  charged  directly 
upon  the  tax-payer  from  whose  income  they  are  supposed  to 
be  taken.  Indirect  taxes  are  those  where  it  is  recognized  from 
the  beginning  that  the  individual  who  pays  in  the  first  instance 
usually  passes  on  the  charge  to  some  one  else,  who  may  again 
pass  it  on  until  it  finally  reaches  the  subject  who  bears  the 
burden.  The  income  tax,  a  direct  charge  upon  all  incomes  above 
a  certain  limit,  is  the  principal  type  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  a  direct  tax.  In  France  there  is  a  group  of  taxes  known  by 
that  name — a,  land  tax,  a  personal  and  furniture  tax,  a  door 
and  window  tax,  and  a  trade  licence  tax.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  mainly  assessments  of  the  capital  value  of  property, 
always  for  state  and  local  purposes  only,  and  not  for  the 
central  government.  Among  the  indirect  taxes  the  most 
important  are  excise  and  customs  duties  upon  articles  of  general 
consumption,  the  principal  articles  almost  everywhere  being 
spirits,  beer  and  tobacco.  Sugar,  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  are 
also  among  the  articles  commonly  selected.  In  essential 
character  there  is  no  difference  between  excise  and  customs 
duties,  except  that  excise  duties  are  levied  upon  articles  of  home 
production,  and  customs  upon  articles  imported  from  abroad, 
or  brought  into  one  part  of  a  country  or  empire  from  another 
part;  but  excise  duties  on  the  whole  are  considered  more  likely 
to  interfere  with  trade,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  super- 
vising the  production  of  the  articles  affected.  Next  in  import- 
ance to  excise  and  customs  we  have  duties  levied  by  means  of 
stamps  upon  documents  or  by  charges  at  the  time  of  registering 
deeds  to  which  registration  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  being  valid.  The  charge  in  one  case  upon  the  article  at  a 
certain  stage  of  its  production,  and  in  the  other  upon  a  trans- 
action, is  supposed  to  be  passed  on  by  the  first  payer  to  others. 
With  these  have  been  usually  classed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
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certain  licence  taxes  upon  traders,  although  such  licences 
in  France  are  reckoned  direct  taxes. 

This  division  into  direct  and  indirect  is,  however,  far  from 
logical.  To  take  £b:st  the  direct  taxes,  the  income  tax  itself 
is  not,  in  all  cases,  really  paid  to  the  state  directly  by  the  person 
out  of  whose  income  it  comes.  It  is  paid,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  the  case  of  land  or  houses;  by  the  occupier,  and  where  the 
occupier  is  a  tenant  it  is  recovered  by  him  from  the  owner.  In 
the  case  of  joint-stock  companies  the  company  pays  the  state, 
and  deducts  the  amount  from  the  individual  owners  of  stocks 
and  shares  out  of  whose  incomes  the  amoimt  comes.  The 
ultimate  pa3rer  in  these  cases  is  no  doubt  reached  without 
delay  or  many  steps,  but  the  process  is  not  quite  direct.  It  is 
the  same  with  rates.  A  householder  is  assessed  as  occupier, 
but  he  may  be  "  compounded  for,"  and  really  know  nothing 
of  the  payment,  though  it  is  supposed  to  come  out  of  his  income. 
In  the  case,  again,  of  a  long-established  land  tax  or  rate  many 
questions  may  arise  as  to  whether  the  person  who  is  considered 
to  bear  the  burden  in  the  first  instance  really  bears  it  in  the  end. 
It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  tax  becomes  in  the  nature  of  a 
rent-charge  upon  the  property  affected,  and  that  the  state 
really  acts  as  landowner  in  levying  the  charge  just  as  it  does  in 
receiving  the  rent  of  aown  lands,  and  with  similar  economic 
incidents  and  consequences.  Thus  the  direct  taxes  so  called 
may  frequently  be  no  more  direct  than  any  others. 

As  regards  indirect  taxes,  again,  there  appear  to  be  some 
cases  at  least  where  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  charge 
is  passed  on;  stamp  duties,  for  instance,  especially  where 
moderate  in  amount,  may  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  pro 
tarUo  the  profits  in  business  of  the  person  paying  them,  or  the 
income  which  he  enjoys.  Where  they  are  heavy,  as,  for  instance, 
with  the  French  registration  duties  on  the  transfer  of  property, 
there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  they  constitute  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  price  which  a  seller  receives,  and  thus  they  are 
direct  enough.  Sometimes  also,  when  a  charge  upon  a  com- 
modity is  not  of  such  a  figure  as  to  be  easily  divisible  among  the 
ordinary  units  of  retail  consumption,  so  that  it  can  be  passed 
on  to  a  consumer  of  the  articles  in  the  form  of  an  increased 
price,  it  may  remain  fixed  upon  those  who  first  pay  it,  at  least 
for  a  time.  This  is  supposed  to  have  actually  happened  with 
the  increase  of  the  beer  duty  in  the  British  budget  of  1894  by 
6d.  per  barrel — a  sum  which  would  not  when  divided  by  the 
pints  in  a  barrel  amount  to  the  smallest  coin  of  the  realm. 
When  the  multure  tax,  a  tax  upon  milling  grain,  was  imposed 
in  Italy  many  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  no  corresponding 
increase  took  place  in  the  price  of  flour  and  bread.  The  trade 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  millers  on  a  large  scale,  who  paid  the 
tax  out  of  their  increased  profits  from  larger  business,  while 
the  smaller  millers  were  crushed  out;  so  that  this  was  mani- 
festly the  case  of  a  tax,  so  called  indirect,  where  the  whole 
burden  really  fell  on  those  who  paid  the  charge  in  the  first 
instance,  and  who  in  theory  were  supposed  to  pass  it  on  to 
others.  Even  in  the  case  of  indirect  taxes,  therefore,  there  are 
important  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  they  are  indirect. 

The  division  of  taxes  into  direct  and  indirect  is  thus  based 
on  no  real  intrinsic  difference.  It  is  a  classification  for  con- 
venience* sake,  adopted  upon  a  rough  observation  of  conspicuous, 
or  apparently  conspicuous,  differences  in  the  mode  of  lev3ang 
taxes,  and  nothing  more.  The  division,  nevertheless,  cannot  be 
passed  over  without  mention,  as  it  is  not  only  a  common  one  in 
economic  writing,  but  it  figures  largely  in  budget  statements, 
financial  accoimts,  and  finance  ministers'  speeches — especially  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
distinction  has  been  made  familiar  by  free-trade  discussions. 
Direct  taxation  in  the  shape  of  income  tax  was  substituted 
for  indirect  taxation  previously  levied,  in  order  to  relieve  tiade 
from  the  shackles  of  duties  and  charges  which  had  become  all- 
embracing.  In  France  the  direct  taxes  above  referred  to  are 
described  officially  as  direct,  having  been  originally,  there  is  little 
doubt,  the  main  sources  of  government  income;  and  there  is 
equally  an  official  designation  of  certain  heads  of  revenue  as 
"  cpfUribtitions  et  taxes  indirecles"    Recently  in  budget  debates  in 


England  there  has  been  much  comparison  of  the  amounts  yielded 
at  different  times  by  direct  and  indirect  taxes  respectively. 

Other  general  classifications  of  taxes  have  also  been  attempted, 
as,  for  instance,  taxes  upon  real  property,  and  taxes  upon 
personal  property,  and  so  on.  Classification  is  indeed  only 
too  easy.  Applying  a  characteristic  common  to  some  taxes, 
we  can  make  a  group  of  them,  and  set  them  against  a  group 
of  all  the  other  taxes  lumped  together.  Such  classifications 
are,  however,  uninstructive,  and  it  has  been  found  practically 
necessary  in  financial  wTiting  to  take  the  principal  taxes  by 
name,  or  by  such  a  general  grouping  as  that  of  import  or  stamp 
duties,  and  then  describe  their  nature,  characteristics  and 
incidence.  In  this  way  each  country  has  a  grouping  of  its 
own,  though  there  is  a  common  likeness,  and  the  experience 
and  practice  of  one  country  assist  the  financial  study  of  another. 
As  Adam  Smith  remarks,  there  is  nothing  in  which  govern- 
ments have  been  so  ready  to  learn  of  one  another  as  in  the 
matter  of  new  taxes. 

Descriptions  of  Taxes. — Following  the  practice  of  authors  on 
finance,  we  may  give  a  short  account  of  the  principal  taxes 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  references  in  passing  to  points 
of  comparison  or  contrast  with  the  taxes  of  other  countries. 
See,  however,  also  the  article  on  English  Finance. 

The  income  tax  (g.v.)  for  many  years  has  been  the  most 
prominent,  and  latterly  it  has  been  the  most  productive,  single 
tax.  Its  technical  name  is  the  property  and  income  tax,  but 
it  is  essentially  a  charge  upon  all  incomes  or  profits,  whether 
arising  from  property,  or  from  the  remuneration  of  personal 
services,  or  from  annuities,  income  being  applied  with  the 
widest  possible  meaning.  As  originally  instituted  in  April  1798, 
during  the  great  war  with  France,  under  the  name  of  a  '*  tripli- 
cate assessment,"  it  was  rather  a  consolidation  of  various 
assessed  taxes  levied  upon  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  and  upon 
property,  than  a  wholly  new  tax.  In  December  of  the  same 
year  this  impost  was  repealed,  and  a  true  income  tax  of  10  per 
cent,  established  on  all  incomes  over  £60,  with  abatements 
between  £60  and  £200.  It  was  intended  as  a  temporary  tax 
for  war  purposes  only,  and  was  repealed  in  1802,  but  was  re- 
imposed  when  the  war  reconmienced  in  1803,  with  the  limit 
of  abatement  reduced  to  £150.  So  odious  was  it  that  parlia- 
ment in  181 5,  when  the  war  came  to  an  end,  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  documents  relating  to  it.  Its  efficiency  as  an  instru- 
ment of  producing  revenue  was,  however,  so  great  as  to  lead  to 
its  revival  in  1842,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  inaugurated  his  great 
free-trade  reform  and  swept  away  duties  on  exports,  duties  on 
imported  raw  material,  and  other  imposts  hampering  the  trade 
of  the  country.  The  intention  again  was  that  the  tax  should 
be  temporary,  but  although  the  free-trade  work  was  practi- 
cally completed  in  the  early  'sixties,  and  Mr  Gladstone  went 
so  far  as  to  dissolve  parliament  in  1874  with  a  promise  that 
he  would  abolish  the  tax  if  his  party  were  returned  to  power, 
it  has  become  a  permanent  impost.  The  reasons  are  that  with 
the  tax  at  a  low  rate  it  has  been  found  much  less  intolerable 
than  during  the  Napoleonic  War,  when  it  was  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent.,  while  the  pressure  of  the  tax  has  also  been  greatly 
mitigated  by  placing  very  high  the  minimum  income  subject 
to  it,  and  giving  abatements  upon  the  lower  taxable  incomes. 
These  expedients  have  since  been  carried  much  farther.  The 
tax,  if  kept  at  a  low  rate,  undoubtedly  fulfils  a  useful  function 
as  a  revenue  reserve  for  emergencies,  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  put  up  and  down  without  distiurbing 
trade.  But  in  recent  years,  by  rising  to  the  rate  of  is.  2d.  per  £, 
it  has  been  felt  more  heavily,  and  at  this  height  is  decidedly  less 
elastic.  As  regards  this  tax  at  least  there  is  no  question  of  its 
"  directness  "  in  a  sense,  as  it  is  so  contrived  that  it  can  hardly 
be  passed  on  by  those  who  are  struck  at,  though  they  are  not 
always  the  same  as  those  who  pay  in  the  first  instance,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out.  There  have  been  great  complaints 
also  of  injustice  by  the  possessors  of  temporary  and  precarious 
incomes,  who  have  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  tax  as  the  owners 
of  permanent  incomes  from  property,  although  these  complaints 
have  been  diminished  to  some  small  extent  by  the  raising  of 
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the  minimum  limit  of  the  income  assessed  and  the  increase  of 
the  principle  of  abatements. 

The  varieties  of  income  charged  being  very  great,  and  special 
claims  for  consideration  having  been  set  up  at  different  times, 
the  result  has  been  the  formation  of  an  income  tax  code,  defining 
the  methods  and  rules  for  assessing  the  different  classes  of 
profits  and  income,  and  prescribing  the  way  in  which  abate- 
ments and  exemptions  are  to  be  obtained.  A  leading  peculiarity 
is  the  avoidance  of  special  inquisition  into  the  aggregate  of 
individual  incomes.  Although  it  is  called  a  direct  tax,  the 
method  of  levy,  as  far  as  property  is  concerned,  is  upon  the 
profits  at  their  source,  and  not  as  they  are  distributed  among 
the  receivers.  The  question  of  the  amount  of  individual 
incomes  only  comes  before  the  authorities  when  claims  for 
exemption  and  abatement  are  made.  The  character  of  the  tax 
is  accordingly  much  less  odious  than  it  would  be  if  an  accoimt 
of  individual  incomes  were  invariably  demanded,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War,  when  an  income 
tax  existed  for  a  short  time. 

Other  taxes  grouped  with  the  income  tax  by  the  authorities 
are  house  duty  and  land  tax,  but  they  are  unimportant  by 
comparison.  The  house  duty  replaced  a  window  tax  and  other 
charges  which  were  formerly  not  unimportant,  especially  in 
the  interval  between  1815  and  1843,  when  there  was  no  income 
tax.  It  is  a  charge  upon  the  occupiers  of  houses,  mainly 
dwelling-houses,  according  to  the  amount  of  rent,  the  rate  upon 
dwelling-houses  ranging  from  3d.  to  gd.  in  the  £,  and  the  yield 
being  about  £1,750,000  per  annum.  The  incidence  is  probably 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  income  tax  itself,  though  there 
are  curious  questions  as  to  the  ultimate  incidence  as  between 
owners  and  occupiers  of  houses.  The  land  tax  is  quite  un- 
important, being  an  ancient  tax  upon  an  old  assessment  which 
has  long  become  obsolete,  and  it  interests  economists  most  of 
all  by  the  illustration  it  fiunishes  of  what  may  be  called  a  rent- 
charge  tax — a  tax,  that  is,  which  has  been  so  long  in  existence 
and  so  fixed  in  its  basis  that  it  becomes  in  reality  a  charge 
upon  the  property,  and  not  a  direct  burden  upon  the  person 
who  pays  it,  as  the  income  tax  is  upon  the  person  who  p)ays 
it  or  for  whom  it  is  paid.  In  1897  the  basis  of  the  tax  was 
varied,  but  not  in  any  way  to  affect  the  principle  just  stated. 

The  next  great  group  of  taxes  is  that  of  the  excise  (q.v.) 
and  cxistoms  duties  upon  commodities.  Excise  duties  are 
charges  upon  commodities  produced  at  home  on  their  way 
to  the  consumer,  and  customs  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom 
are  charges  upon  commodities  brought  into  the  country  from 
abroad;  and  they  are  of  essentially  the  same  nature.  Not 
only  so,  but  excise  duties  and  customs  duties  are  in  some  cases 
supplementary  to  each  other,  like  articles  being  produced  at 
home  and  imported  from  abroad,  so  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
revenue  they  have  both  to  be  taxed  alike.  Of  this  in  the 
British  system  spirits  are  the  best  instance. 

Export  duties,  it  may  be  observed,  are  not  important  in 
systems  of  taxation  generally,  as  there  are  few  articles  where 
the  charge  will  not  really  f aU  on  the  wages  of  labour  and  profits 
of  capital  within  the  coimtry  imposing  them;  but  opium 
grown  in  India  is  a  well-known  exception,  and  in  the  West 
Indies  export  duties  on  principal  articles  of  production,  in  spite 
of  their  incidence,  have  been  foimd  a  convenient  source  of 
revenue. 

The  list  of  commodities  selected  for  taxation  in  the  English 
fiscal  system,  under  Free  Trade,  is  very  small.  Few  countries 
have  so  short  a  list  of  import  duties,  but  this  is  in  consequence 
of  their  design  to  give  protection,  which  raises  totally  different 
questions  from  those  of  revenue. 

The  next  large  group  of  taxes  is  that  of  the  stamp  duties 
(q.v.).  The  principal  items  are  those  derived  from  a  stamp  of 
id.  upon  each  cheque  or  receipt  for  money  paid,  and  from  a 
variety  of  charges  on  deeds  and  other  instruments,  and  prin- 
cipally on  the  price  paid  for  the  transfer  of  req,l  property  and 
of  stocks  and  shares,  and  on  mortgages.  Included  are  various 
charges  on  foreign  bonds  to  bearer,  to  compensate  for  the 
advantage  they  have  in  escaping  the  transfer  duty  on  deeds, 


through  their  passing  on  sale  or  mortgage  from  hand  to  hand. 
The  essence  of  the  compulsion  in  the  case  of  stamp  duties  is 
the  invalidity  of  the  documents  in  courts  of  law  unless  the 
stamp  is  affixed,  besides  liability  to  penalties  for  not  affixing 
the  proper  stamps.  As  things  go  in  matters  of  taxation, 
English  stamp  duties  are  low.  In  France,  besides  the  stamp 
duties,  there  are  charges  on  the  transfer  of  real  property  amount- 
ing to  about  6  per  cent,  on  the  official  registration  of  the  transfer 
which  is  necessary  to  make  it  effective. 

We  come  next,  in  dealing  with  taxation,  to  a  group  of  charges 
about  which  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  they 
are,  properly  speaking,  taxes  or  not.  These  are  the  post  office 
charges,  and  the  charges  for  telegraph  service,  including  tele* 
phones.  In  the  classification  of  the  revenue  in  English  budgets 
and  in  official  returns  these  charges  are  deliberately  separated 
from  the  above  sources  of  the  revenue  described  as  taxes,  and 
classed  with  "  revenue  derived  from  other  sources."  The 
correctness  of  this  procedure  is  questionable.  According  to  old 
usage,  the  post  office  was  made  a  state  monopoly  for  the  express 
purpose  of  levying  taxation  by  means  of  it.  In  France  the 
postage  on  letters  is  still  called  the  iaxe  des  lettres.  There  is  no 
doubt  also,  that  when  postage  on  letters  is  charged  at  the  rate 
of  id.  each,  where  the  cost  of  collection  and  delivery,  as  in  the 
metropolis,  is  perhaps  not  more  than  a  tenth  of  a  penny,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  levy  from  that  of  any  other  tax. 
The  excuse,  as  a  rule,  may  hold  good,  that  the  postal  charge 
is  only  a  reasonable  one  for  service  rendered,  so  that  the  net 
income  of  the  post  office  really  resembles  the  profit  of  a  business, 
but  the  element  of  taxation  appears  undoubtedly  to  enter. 
The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  charges  for  passenger 
conveyance  and  goods  freight  made  by  governments  which 
carry  on  railway  business,  as  in  Prussia,  India  and  the  Aus- 
tralian states.  In  strict  theory,  where  the  government  makes 
a  charge,  it  levies  a  tax.  The  reasonableness  of  the  charge 
in  a  given  case  is  to  its  credit,  but  the  features  of  monopoly 
and  compulsion  on  the  tax-payer  make  the  charges  difficult 
to  distinguish  logically  from  other  taxes.  The  facts  are  not 
in  dispute,  however  they  may  be  described.  If  the  govern- 
ment derived  a  large  income  from  post  office  and  telegraph 
service  in  excess  of  the  amount  expended,  the  whole  income 
woidd  be  generally,  and  not  improperly,  described  as  taxation; 
but  consideration,  of  course,  must  be  given  to  the  difference 
made  by  the  working  of  the  service  generally  for  the  public 
advantage  rather  than  for  purposes  of  revenue. 

Another  source  of  revenue  in  British  imperial  finance  is  that 
from  fees  in  courts  of  justice,  patent  stamps  and  the  like,  which 
is  usually  classified,  like  the  income  of  the  post  office,  as  revenue 
derived  from  other  sources  than  taxes.  The  amount  is  not 
large,  though  imfortunately  it  is  not  exactly  known,  owing  to 
the  fees  being  treated  in  many  cases  as  extra  receipts,  and 
deducted  from  the  expenditure  of  the  departments  by  which 
they  are  received,  so  that  this  part  of  the  national  expenditure 
is  not  shown  in  the  accounts  at  all.  The  proceeding  appears 
to  be  quite  incorrect,  whatever  excuse  there  may  be  for  treating 
revenue  like  that  of  the  p)ost  office  as  non-tax  revenue.  Fees 
levied  on  proceedings  ih  courts  of  justice  are  not  only  taxes, 
but  taxes  of  the  worst  sort.  They  received  the  special  con- 
demnation of  Jeremy  Bentham.  It  is  a  blot  on  British  finance, 
therefore,  that  this  part  of  the  taxation  is  treated  as  if  it  were 
not  taxation  at  all,  and  largely  concealed  from  view  in  the 
way  described. 

Last  of  all,  we  have  to  notice  among  the  imperial  taxes  the 
estate  (q.v.)  or  death  duties,  as  they  are  called — the  charges 
made  by  government  on  the  transfer  of  property  from  the  dead 
to  the  living.  These  have  been  considerably  increased  in 
amount.  Various  interesting  questions  arise  regarding  them. 
Logically  they  are  apparently  taxes  upon  the  dead,  as  they 
limit  the  area  of  bequest,  but  they  are  felt  by  the  living  who 
receive  the  estate  as  if  the  burden  of  taxation  fell  on  them. 
Practically,  when  a  stranger  receives  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
man,  the  proper  way  of  viewing  the  tax  would  appear  to  be 
that  it  is  a  share  of  property  claimed  by  the  state  against  a 
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stranger  who  has  no  right  in  the  matter  except  that  which  the 
state  gives  him,  so  that  it  is  hardly  a  tax  at  aill,  as  the  word  is 
usually  uilderstood;  but  when  the  estate  is  received  by  the 
near  relatives  of  the  deceased  who  were  subsisting  upon  it 
even  before  his  death,  it  is  undoubtedly  felt  as  a  tax  by  them, 
and  operates  as  a  tiax.  It  is  even  at  times  a  very  burdensome 
tax,  falling  upon  a  family  when  its  sources  of  income  are  other- 
wise diminished,  while  it  has  the  demerit  of  striking  a  smaU 
number  annually  instead  of  being  diffused  equally.  Death 
duties  also  raise  the  question  as  to  their  being  taxes  upon 
capital.  They  are  of  large  amount,  even  at  the  lowest  rates 
of  I  to  4  pet  cent,  upon  the  capital  charged,  and  they  have  to 
be  paid  at  such  times  as  to  cause  their  being  paid  out  6f  capital 
and  not  out  of  income,  so  that  their  tendency  is  to  diminish 
the  capital  available  for  productive  enterprises. 

Local  Tdxatidn. — Besides  the  above  revenue  from  taxation 
for  imperial  purpose,  large  amounts  are  raised  for  local  pur- 
poses. The  local  authorities  derive  a  large  income  from  private 
property,  and  from  monopolies  such  as  water,  gas,  electric 
Kght,  telephones  and  tramway  service,  which  they  carry  on, 
and  on  which  the  same  observations  may  be  made  as  on  the 
post  ofl&ce  and  tdegraph  services;  but  in  addition  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  taxation.  The  principal  portion  of  this  taxa- 
tion consists  of  rates,  that  is,  a  direct  charge  upon  the  income 
or  rental  of  real  property,  such  as  lands,  houses,  railways  and 
mines,  but  mainly  lands  and  houses.  Rates  are  even  a  more 
important  factor  in  direct  taxation  than  the  income  tax,  and 
they  have  given  rise  to  even  greater  complaints  and  discussion. 
In  1896  a  special  royal  commission  was  appointed,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  to  consider  the 
problems  of  the  rates;  it  made  several  elaborate  reports,  the 
final  one  iippearing  in  rgor.  The  most  important  questions 
raised  in  a  scientific  view  appear  to  be  the  misconception  of 
the  whole  problem  of  local  taxation  by  governments.  Rates 
were  originally  imposed,  there  is  little  question,  when  the 
intention  was  to  t^x  all  local  incomes  equally,  and  this  is  still 
the  intention  in  the  local  taxation  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  the  United  Kingdom.  Rates  were  imposed,  therefore,  on 
all  kinds  of  property  a.nd  the  income  arising  from  them,  just  as 
they  are  imposed  in  the  United  States  on  the  capital  of  the 
property  itself.  But  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  for 
various  reasons  only  real  property,  which  is  visibly  local  and 
cannot  be  moved  away,  can  be  assessed  and  made  to  pay.  The 
owners  of  real  property,  however,  contintially  urge  that  they 
are  unfairly  treated,  and  that  other  property  should  be  rated. 
Next  thete  has  been  misconception,  arising  from  the  same  cause, 
in  the  constant  attempt  to  charge  the  occupier  of  lands  and 
houses  with  rates,  although  the  real  effect  of  the  rates  must  be, 
as  a  rule,  to  diminish  the  Value  of  the  property  affected  like  an 
old-established  land  tax,  so  that  rates,  properly  speaking,  do 
not  fall  upon  either  owner  or  occupier.  It  would  be  hard, 
however,  to  persuade  the  mass  of  occupiers  in  England  that 
they  do  not  pay  the  rates,  so  that  the  expedient  of  dividing 
the  rates  between  owner  and  occupier,  though  it  cannot  affect 
their  real  incidence  to  a  substantial  extent,  constantly  finds 
favour.  The  confusion  has  been  further  increased  of  late  years 
by  attempts,  as  far  as  towns  are  concerned,  to  find  a  new  sub- 
ject of  taxation  in  what  are  called  \si^e  vdueSy  as  if  rates  them- 
selves were  not  in  reiBility  an  appropriation  by  the  state  of  a 
portion  of  the  whole  value  of  the  property,  subject  to  which  all 
the  other  interests  exist.  It  would  be  impossible  here  even  to 
state  all  the  questions  that  have  ariseh  about  rates;  but  the 
essential  confusion  caused  by  the  neglect  of  practical  men  to 
study  the  natural  history  of  taxation,  as  it  may  be  called,  must 
be  obvious  to  every  student.  The  frank  recognition  that  local 
income  taxes  are  impossible,  and  that  taxation  on  property 
for  local  purposes  can  only  be  applied  to  real  property,  where  it 
becomes,  usually  or  frequently,  in  the  nature  of  a  rent-charge; 
would  have  saved  the  legislature  and  the  public  an  infinity  of 
laborious  discussion. 

Other  taxes  for  local  purposes  comprise  dues  and  tolls,  such 
as  harbour  dues,  where  the  money  is  required  fot  such  a  definite 


purpose  as  a  ha,rbour,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  traffic 
accommodated.  Here  again  the  question  arises  as  to  whether 
the  tax  is  a  mere  compulsory  charge  or  payment  for  a  service 
rendered.  Among  these  tolls  may  perhaps  be  included  some 
charges  in  the  natute  of  octroi  dues,  imposed  on  commodities 
entering  a  town,  but  not  to  a  great  extent.  Such  dues,  in  the 
nature  of  customs,  are  very  common  in  continental  cities,  and 
yield  large  revenue  to  the  local  authorities,  although  they  have 
been  very  generally,  if  not  quite  universally,  abolished  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  They  have  been  regarded  with  much  dislike 
by  most  economists,  and  some  dues  of  the  kind  which  existed 
in  LondOii,  viz.,  dute  on  coal  and  wine  imported,  and  metage 
dues  on  gndn,  were  much  imposed  until  their  final  abolition  in 
recent  years.  When  of  moderate  account,  however,  dues  of 
this  sort  appear  no  more  objectionable  than  harbour  dues 
already  mentioned,  or  any  other  moderate  charges  on  transac- 
tions. If  of  large  amount  and  very  numerous,  they  hamper 
trade,  as  aH  taxation  tends  to  do,  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
condemning  them  specially  when  the  dK>ice  lies  between  them 
and  other  forms  of  taxation. 

In  addition,  we  have  to  notice  certain  taxes  which  up  to 
igio-ri  were  levied  l^  the  British  government  and  distributed 
to  the  local  authorities,  just  as  in  France  the  government 
levies  certain  direct  taxes,  or  centimes  additionnelles,  added  to 
its  own  direct  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  authorities. 
These  taxes  were  additional  beer  and  spirit  dues  (customs  and 
excise),  excise  licences,  and  share  of  probate  and  estate  duty. 
The  remarks  already  made  on  the  corresponding  taxes  levied 
for  imperial  purposes  of  course  apply  to  these.  Exceptionally, 
it  may  be  added,  as  regards  the  licence  taxes,  which  occupy 
quite  an  inferior  ^lace  in  the  British  system  of  taxation  ici 
imperial  purposes,  that  the  question  whether  some  of  them  are 
not  really  direct  in  their  incidence  on  the  first  person  charged 
may  also  be  raised,  although  they  are  classed  with  indirect  taxes. 
Many  of  the  licences  are  those  of  brewers,  distillers  and 
publicans,  and  others  in  trade,  and  are  paid  out  of  the  general 
profits  of  the  business,  so  that  they  can  hardly  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumers,  while  other  licences  are  for  shooting,  for  employ- 
ing carriages  and  men-servants,  and  for  similar  objects,  where 
the  charge  on  the  payer  is  direct.  This  may  be  the  place  to 
mention  that  in  other  countries,  as  in  France,  the  licence  duties 
on  traders  are  more  general  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
are  levied  on  an  elaborate  scale,  according  to  the  size  of  popula- 
tion of  the  town  where  the  business  is  carried  on,  and  the  tent 
paid  for  the  premises.  They  take  the  place,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  income  tax,  and  are  usually  classed  with  the  direct  taxes. 

The  peculiarity  of  taxes  which  are  levied  by  the  imperial 
authority  and  distributed  among  the  local  authorities  for  dis- 
bursement deserves  notice.  There  must  be  a  general  cause  for 
such  an  arrangement  when  we  find  it  to  have  been  in  existence 
in  France  and  other  countries,  and  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  United  Kingdom.  And  this  cause  no  doubt  is  the 
need  of  the  local  authorities,  and  the  difficulty  of  letting  them 
have  taxes  of  their  own  to  levy  which  do  not  interfere  with 
the  imperial  monopoly.  The  arrangement  is  obviously  objec- 
tionable on  the  score  of  its  conducing  to  local  extravagance,  as 
local  authorities  are  not  likely  to  be  so  economical  with  money 
that  comes  to  them  from  the  outside,  as  it  were,  as  they  would 
be  with  money  directly  taken  from  their  own  pockets.  Local 
authorities  receive  other  subventions  and  aids  from  the  central 
government  besides  the  proceeds  of  these  taxes,  so  that  their 
appropriation  for  local  needs  is  related  to  a  large  question  which 
belongs,  however,  to  the  general  subject  of  local  government, 
and  not  so  much  to  the  special  subject  of  taxation. 

Incidence  of  Taxation. — In  describing  the  principal  taxes 
which  are  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  provide  for 
the  national  expenditure,  observations  have  necessarily  been 
made  upon  the  incidence,  probable  or  assumed,  upon  the  tax- 
payer, and  on  the  question  how  far  they  may  fall  equally  on 
the  whole  community  without  any  special  incidence  being 
traceable.  The  incidence  of  taxation  is,  however,  a  spedal 
subject  for  discussion,  and  is  connected  with  various  large 
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issues,  such  as  that  of  Free  Trade,  which  are  of  deep  interest 
to  economic  students. 

The  starting-point  of  discussions  as  to  incidence  of  taxation 
is  a  classical  passage  in  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  (book  v. 
chap,  ii.),  where  he  lays  down  the  foUowing  maxims  with  regard 
to  taxes  in  general:  i.  The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to 
contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  government,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities;  that  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy  under 
the  protection  of  the  state.  2.  The  tax  which  each  individual 
is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be  certain  and  not  arbitrary.  3.  Every 
tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  or  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay 
it.  [Adam  Smith  specially  praises  indirect  taxes  on  com- 
modities imder  this  head,  because  the  consumer  ^'pays  them 
by  little  and  little  as  he  buys  the  goods,"  and  "  it  must  be  his 
own  fault  if  he  ever  sufiFers  any  considerable  inconveniency 
from  such  taxes."]  4.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived 
as  both  to  take  out  and  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
as  little  as  possible  over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the 
public  treasury  of  the  state.  [This  last  passage  is  specially 
directed  against  taxes  which  are  expensive  to  collect,  or  dis- 
courage trade,  or  offer  temptation  to  smuggling,  or  subject 
people  to  frequent  visits  of  the  tax-gatherer.J  These  maxims 
have  commanded  universal  assent,  as  they  are  obviously  the 
common  sense  of  the  subject. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  while  g^eral  maxims  are 
easy,  the  application  presents  difficulties,  and  since  Adam 
Smith  wrote,  and  especially  in  modern  times,  new  questions 
of  some  interest  have  been  raised.  Adam  Smith  does  not  go 
minutely  into  the  incidence  of  taxation.  Taxes  in  his  view 
must  come  out  of  rent,  or  profit,  or  the  wages  of  labour;  and 
he  observes  that  every  tax  which  falls  finally  upon  one  only 
of  the  three  sorts  of  revenue  "  is  necessarily  unequal  in  so  far 
as  it  does  not  affect  the  other  two,"  and  in  examining  different 
taxes  he  disregards  as  a  ride  this  sort  of  inequality,  and  con- 
fines his  observations  "  to  that  inequality  which  is  occasioned 
by  a  particular  tax  falling  unequally  upon  that  particular  sort 
of  private  revenue  which  is  affected  byj  it."  Recent  discussion, 
however,  has  gone  rather  to  the  point  which  Adam  Smith 
neglected,  that  of  inequality  generally,  not  merely  as  between 
different  sorts  of  income,  but  as  between  individuals  and  classes. 
The  whole  burden  of  taxation,  it  is  maintained,  should  fall 
•qij^lly  upon  classes  and  individuals  as  far  as  possible,  and, 
if  necessary,  taxes  falling  equally  upon  special  sources  of  private 
revenue  should  be  balanced  against  each  other  in  order  to 
obtain  the  desired  result.  Along  with  this  view  has  arisen 
the  question  whether  the  burden  of  taxation  should  not  be 
progressive — the  proportion  of  the  sum  taken  by  the  state  from 
the  tax-payers  increasing  with  the  wealth  of  the  individual; 
because  ability  to  pay  taxes  is  assumed  to  be  not  in  proportion 
to,  but  to  increase  with  the  size  of,  the  income. 

What  opinion  should  be  held  regarding  this  modem  view 
as  to  equality  in  taxation,  which  differs  so  widely  ixom  any- 
thing countenanced  by  Adam  Smith,  though  his  language  is 
echoed  in  it?  The  answer  must  be  that,  however  sound,  the 
view  is  for  the  most  part  far  too  ambitious.  One  difficxdty  is 
caused  by  the  large  proportion  of  the  taxes  in  almost  every 
system  of  taxation,  and  at  any  rate  in  the  British  system, 
where  the  exact  incidence  is  in  no  way  traceable,  or  where 
there  is  no  sort  of  general  agreement  as  to  the  incidence.  The 
whole  of  the  British  revenue  from  post  office  and  telegraph 
service,  and  the  whole  of  the  stamp  revenue,  are  derived  from 
charges  whose  exact  incidence  cannot  be  traced.  We  have 
seen,  indeed,  that  doubt  is  even  felt  as  to  whether  post  office 
and  telegraph  charges  can  be  treated  as  taxes  at  all.  Again, 
the  death  duties  are  in  a  distinct  category,  these  duties  falling 
each  year  not  on  a  particular  class  of  the  community,  or  a 
particular  kind  of  property,  but  on  a  few  individuals  only, 
who  are  in  some  cases  treated  severely,  while  others  may  have 
no  cause  of  complaint.  In  the  course  of  fifty  years,  it  may 
be  said,  the  balance  will  be  rectified,  and  the  whole  class  to 


which  the  individuals  belong,  and  the  property  they  own,  will 
be  visited  in  turn,  so  that  this  taxation  should  be  credited  to 
them  in  an  account  of  the  incidence  of  taxes  generally;  but 
fifty  years  is  altogether  too  long  a  period  for  such  adjustments 
to  be  made.  Thus  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  revenue 
cannot  be  made  available  for  an  account  showing  the  incidence 
of  taxation.  There  remain  principally  the  income  tax  and  one 
or  two  minor  "  direct "  taxes,  and  the  customs  and  excise 
duties.  These,  it  is  said,  can  be  distributed  among  different 
classes  of  taxrpayers,  because  the  income  tax  falls  on  the  owners 
of  incomes  of  all  kinds  of  property  subject  to  the  duty,  if  their 
incomes  are  above  a  certain  limit,  while  the  incidence  of  customs 
and  excise  duties  can  be  ascertained  by  inquiries  as  to  the 
consumption  of  dutiable  articles  by  different  classes.  Even 
here,  however,  formidable  difficulties  are  presented.  The 
payers  of  income  tax,  imfortimately,  are  not  one  class  but 
many,  and  although  the  rate  of  duty  is  the  same,  the  defini- 
tion of  income  seems  imperfect,  so  that  many  pay  on  a  much 
larger  assessment  of  income  than  seems  fair  in  comparison 
with  other  incomes  of  nominally  the  same  amount,  but  really 
of  much  greater  value  when  all  deductions  from  the  gross  sum 
are  fairly  reckoned.  If  all  who  pay  income  tax  are  lumped 
together  and  contrasted  with  those  who  do  not  pay,  then  there 
is  a  false  division  to  begin  with,  aQd  there  is  so  far  no  means 
of  establishing  equality  or  inequality.  As  regards  indirect 
taxes,  again,  there  appears  no  small  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  relative  consumption  of  different  classes,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  in  the  same  cla3s  so  called  the  habits  of  consump- 
tion differ  widely.  It  is  only  by  a  wide  extension  of  the  term 
"  working  man,"  for  instance,  that  a  class  which  includes  a  steady 
mechanic  earning  30s.  to  £2  a  week,  who  is  frequently  a  totai 
abstainer,  and  a  laboiurer  of  inferior  capacity  and  character  earnr 
ing  15s.  to  20s.  a  week,  and  who  is  not  a,  total  abstainer,  can  be 
spoken  of  as  one,  and  credit  given  to  the  one  class  for  so  much 
taxation  on  spirits,  beer,  tobacco,  wine,  tea  and  sugar.  There 
are  also  geographical  differences  of  a  serious  kind.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  consumption  by  the  income  tax  paying  classes 
of  customs  and  excise  articles  must  vary  indefinitely  amongst 
themselves,  according  to  personal  habits,  size  of  families,  and 
even  their  geographical  distribution.  A  further  difficulty  is 
furnished  by  a  question  as  to  whether  the  employer  of  domestic 
servants  who  gives  them  their  board  does  or  does  not  bear  the 
burden  of  the  duties  on  the  articles  which  they  consume,  and 
which  he  buys  for  their  use.  Theoretically  the  burden  fails 
on  them  as  consumers.  They  would  have  more  real  wages,  it 
is  said,  if  the  price  of  the  articles  they  consume  was  not  raised 
by  taxation.  But  practically  most  employers  are  convinced 
that  they  pay  the  taxjBs  for  their  servants.  To  establish, 
therefore,  any  fair  account  of  the  incidence  of  indirect  taxes 
on  different  classes  of  the  community,  real  classes  being  dis- 
tinguished, and  not  a  mere  rough  grouping  into  so-called  classes 
of  units  who  are  altogether  heterogeneous,  is  probably  beyond 
the  skill  of  man. 

All  this  is  evident  on  a  view  of  imperial  taxation  alone.  In 
studying  equality,  moreover,  local  taxation  must  be  brought 
into  view,  with  even  more  impracticable  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  real  incidence  of  the  taxation.  The  moment  rates 
are  brought  into  question  it  is  seen  at  once  how  impossible 
it  would  be  to  establish  equality  among  tax-payers,  when 
owners  on  one  side  and  occupiers  on  the  other  claim  that  they 
each  bear  the  burden  of  the  same  taxes,  and  economists  favour 
the  opinion  that  much  of  the  burden  is  in  the  nature  of  a  rent- 
charge  on  the  property,  and  in  any  case  is  equally  diffused  over 
the  whole  community. 

Adam  Smith  was  thus  not  altogether  badly  advised  in  not 
carrying  his  investigations  into  the  equality  of  taxation  farther 
than  he  did.  There  was  another  reason  for  his  so  doing  in  the 
heaviness  of  the  burden  of  taxation  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
governments  exacting  as  much  as  they  could,  and  being  only 
desirous  of  finding  the  easiest  means  of  doing  so.  It  is  the 
very  lightness  of  taxation  in  recent  years  which  has  suggested 
the  possibility  of  comparing  the  relative  burdens  of  different 
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classes,  which  would  have  seemed  ^uite  hopekss  with  a  high 
taxation  and  an  immense  variety  of  high  taxes.  The  conclusion 
that  with  good  taxes  long  established  the  burden  of  taxation 
tends  to  become  equal  over  the  whole  community  was  certainly 
not  ill  founded  in  the  circumstances  of  former  times,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  true  even  in  the  present  day. 

As  to  progressive  taxation  based  on  the  assimiption  that 
equality  requires  a  larger  proportionate  charge  upon  a  big 
income  than  on  one  of  a  smaller  amount,  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  principle,  if  true,  would  be'  impossible.  A  great 
deal  more  would  need  to  be  known  than  is  now  known  as  to  the 
effect  of  taxes,  on  different  classes,  and  the  aggregate  amount 
of  different  incomes,  before  such  a  task  could  be  undertaken. 
If  there  is  a  greater  proportionate  charge  already  on  the  larger 
incomes,  nothing  more  need  be  done,  and  we  cannot  know  that 
there  is  not.  As  to  the  justice  of  such  a  progressive  tax,  there 
is  a  common  opinion  in  its  favour  among  economists,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  exempting  a  certain  minimum  of  subsistence 
from  taxation;  but  the  present  writer,  after  accepting  this 
view  in  early  life  on  the  authority  of  Mill,  must  now  express 
the  greatest  doubt.  The  ideal  is  equality,  and  no  measure  of  a 
minimum  of  subsistence  can  really  be  devised. 

Of  coiirse  there  may  be  single  taxes  which  are  progressive 
in  form,  such  as  the  licence  tax  in  France,  or  the  income  tax 
in  Great  Britain,  where  progre^ion  is  established  by  abate- 
ments, or  the  death  diities,  where  progresaicm  by  scale  is  very 
-common.  But  such  progression  may  arise  in  a  different  way 
and  on  different  principles  from  those  proposed  in  defence  of  a 
general  system  of  progressive  taxation.  It  may  be  expedient 
for  balancing  taxation  and  roughly  redressing  palpable  inr 
equalities,  and  may  be  adopted  for  that  purpose  and  no  other. 

Statistical  inquiries  as  to  the  incidence  of  taxation  or  of 
particular  taxes,  though  ideal  or  even  approximate  equality 
of  a  palpable  arithmetical  kind  is  practically  unattainable  by 
governments,  are  not  altogether  to  be  put  aside.  The  informa- 
tion thus  obtainable  may  be  useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  indicating 
the  directions  in  which  the  burden  of  taxation  may  press,  and 
forming  a  guide  of  some  utility  when  changes  of  taxation  are 
contemplated.  Calculations,  for  instance,  as  to  what  people 
at  the  lower  levels  of  the  income  tax  must  pay  because  they 
happen  to  be  struck  by  every  sort  of  tax  as  no  othet  class  is, 
and  calculations  as  to  the  freedom  from  taxation,  of  large 
numbers  of  other  classes  whose  habits  of  consumption  and 
living  enable  them  to  escape  the  tax-gatherer  as  the  class  to 
which  they  bel6ng  cannot  generally  do,  may  help  a  finance 
minister  in  the  selection  of  taxes  tp  be  repealed  or  reduced 
br  to  be  ne-wdy  imposed.  With  every  eiffort  after  equality  he 
must  fail  .to  satisfy  all,  but  friction  may  be  diminished  and  the 
work  of.  carrying  on  government  quietly  and  steadily  facilitated. 

Taxes  and  Free  rf(w/c.— Taxation  ought  not  to  interfere 
with  trade  it  possible,  and  the  object  of  Adam  Smith's  maxims, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  largely  to  erect  sign-posts  warning  finance 
ministers  against  the  kii^d  of  taxes  likely  to  harass  traders. 
There  has  been  much  discussion,  however,  on  free  trade  since 
Adam  Smith's  time^  and  the  far-reaching  nature  of  his  warnings 
is  not  even  yet  generally  understood.  There  will  probably  be 
general  agreement  as  to  the  wisdom  of  avoiding  taxes  which 
are  uncertain  and  arbitrary,  or  which  involve  frequent  visits 
of  the  tax-gatherer;  but  so.  far  from  there  beitig  a  general 
assent,  in  all  countries  to  his  maxims  as  to  the  expediency  of 
avoiding  taxation,  which  takes  niore  from  the  tax-ps^yer  than 
what  com^s  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  this  is  the  very 
characteristic  of  duties  deliberately  imposed  by  most  govern- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  trade,  and  frequently 
called  for  even  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  a  similar  object. . 
In  a  question  of  taxation,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  expenses  of  the  government,  all  such  duties  must  be  ruled 
out.  Taxes,  as  instruments  for  advancing  the  prosperity  of  a 
country,  are  things  unknown  to  the  study  of  'taxation  "  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  The  only  proper  object  of  taxa- 
tion id  to.  meet  the  expenses  of  the  state,  and  when  taxes  are 
used  primarily  or  mainly  for  some  other  object  they  can  only 


be  justified  by  political  and  economic  reasons  of  a  different  order 
from  anything  that  has  been  under  discussion. 

On  this  ground,  in  an  account  of  taxation  proper,  one  might 
avoid  discussing  altogether  the  question  of  irregular  or  illegiti- 
mate taxation.  But  the  subject  is  of  too  much  popular  interest, 
perhaps,  to  be  passed  over  altogether.  Generally,  then,  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  taxation  in  its  essential  nature  cannot  be 
thought  of  as  a  good  instrument  for  promoting  trade  and  the 
advancement  of  a  country.  So  far  as  it  operates  at  all,  it 
operates  by  diverting  trade  from  the  channels  in  which  it  would 
naturally  fiow  into  other  channels,  and  this  diversion  of  in- 
dustry, so  far  as  it  goes,  must  involve  loss.  People  are  induced 
to  do  things  they  would  otherwise  leave  alone,  or  to  leave  alone 
what  they  would  otherwise  do,  because  money  is  given  to  them 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tax-payers  to  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  do  so;  but  there  is  palpably  loss  and  not  profit  in  the 
proceeding.  It  is  urged  that  in  time  industries  are  set  up  that 
would  not  otherwise  have  existed,  and  population  thereby 
attracted,  this  being  especially  the  argument  for  protective 
duties  in  new  countries;  but  even  so,  there  is  loss  to  set  against 
the  final  gain,  if  any,  and  we  have  not  yet  had  an  account  in 
which  a  balance  of  loss  and  gain  is  attempted.  The  presump- 
tion is  that  on  balance  there  is  loss.  In  new  countries  especially 
the  diversion  of  industry  from  its  natural  development  cannot 
but  be  mischievous,  wrong  manufactures  and  industries  being 
set  up  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  community,  instead  of  those 
manufactures  and  industries  which  would  be  most  profitable. 

There  is  more  to  be  said  for  the  political  argument  which 
induced  Adam  Smith  to  favour  navigation  laws,  giving  a  pre- 
ference to  national  shipping  in  national  waters,  and  for  a 
sinoilar  political  argument  in  favour  of  duties  on  agricultural 
produce  iinported  into  the  country,  on  the  ground,  as  regards 
navigation,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  shipping  industry  in 
particular  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  country,  and  on 
the  ground,  as  regards  duties  on  agricultural  produce,  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  larger  rural  population  and  of  a  larger  agri- 
cultural production  than  would  exist  under  natural  conditions 
of  perfect  free  trade  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  state 
and  even  to  its  very  existence  in  the  possible  event  of  a  temporary 
defeat  at  sea  and  a  partial  blockade  of  the  coasts.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  such  political  problems,  but  there  is  no 
question  of  free  trade  theory  involved  if  the  cost  to  the  com- 
munity of  any  such  taxation  is  frankly  acknowledged. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the  great  protectionist  prime  minister 
of  Canada,  in  a  conversation  with  the  present  writer  in  i88i2, 
avowed  without  hesitation  that  protectionist  taxation  in 
Canada  was  indefensible  on  economic  grounds,  and  he  defended 
it  exclusively  for  political  reasons.  Politically  one  might  differ 
from  him,  but  economists  as  such  must  either  be  silent  when 
political  reasons  are  alleged  for  taxes  that  are  against  funda- 
mental maxims,  or  must  be  content  to  point  out  the  cost  of  the 
taxes  in  order  that  the  communities  concerned  may  decide 
whether  the  object  in  view  is  obtainable  by  means  of  the  taxa- 
tion, and  is  worth  the  price. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  as  to  taxes  termed  "  counter- 
vailing duties,"  which  are  called  for  in  order  to  defend  free 
trade  itself  against  the  protectionist  bounties  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. Such  duties  are  obviously  taxes  outside  theKmits 
to  be  considered  in  a  question  of  taxation  proper.  They  arc 
to  be  imposed  for  other  purposes  than  revenue.  As  to  the  claim 
for  them  that  they  will  restore  free  trade  conditions  by  nullify- 
ing the  foreign  bounties  which  have  caused  a  ^sturbance  of 
trade,  this  is  really  in  the  nature  of  a  jwlitical  reason.  A 
country  which  is  so  devoted  to  free  trade  that  it  not  only 
practises  free  trade  itself  but  endeavours  to  convert  others  by 
nullifying  their  protectionist  measures  as  far  as  it  can,  even  with 
immediate  loss  to  itself,  departs  from  the  guidance  of  self- 
interest  so  far;  but  its  political  acrion  may  be  justifiable  in 
the  long  run  by  other  considerations.  •  It  seems  right  to  point 
out,  however,  that  countervailing  duties,  which  are  really 
differential  duties  of  a  special  kind,  are  not  the  good  expedient 
they  are  supposed  to  be  for  nullifying  foreign  bounties;  that 
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experience  of  differential  duties  in  former  times  is  altogether 
against  them;  and  that  they  cannot  be  enforced  without 
certificates  of  origin  and  other  causes  of  harassment  and  con- 
fusion in  the  conduct  of  trade. 

The  extent  of  the  interference  with  trade,  in  regaid  to  par- 
ticular taxes,  is  also  a  matter  of  importance.  A  particular 
tax  is  not  necessarily  to  be  condemned  because  it  takes  a  little 
more  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  than  what  the  government 
receives.  Such  a  defect  is  a  ground  for  consideration  in  weighing 
a  particular  tax  against  others,  but  it  is  only  one  inconvenience 
among  many  incidental  to  all  taxes. 

Some  English  applications  of  free  trade  theory  in  recent  times 
in  the  matter  of  import  duties  have  been  pedantic — the  abolition 
of  the  shilling  corn  duty  in  1869  by  Robert  Lowe  (Lord  Sher- 
brooke)  being  typical  of  this  pedantry,  though  it  is  not  the  only 
instance.  No  doubt,  in  theory,  this  duty,  being  levied  on  the 
import  only  and  not  on  the  home  production  of  com,  took  from 
the  tax-payer  a  shilling  on  every  quarter  of  grain  produced  at 
home  which  did  not  go  into  the  exchequer.  Fer  contra  the  tax 
was  wholly  unfelt,  a  shilling  a  quarter  only  affecting  an  average 
family  of  four  persons  to  the  extent  of  three  shillings  per  annum, 
or  about  three  farthings  a  week,  while  it  was  paid  little  by  little, 
as  Adam  Smith  explains  with  regard  to  indirect  taxes  in  general. 
The  amount  yielded,  moreover,  was  considerable,  being  equal 
to  a  penny  on  the  income  tax,  which  it  is  desirable  to  maintain 
as  a  reserve  of  taxation.  When  we  balance  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  therefore,  the  repeal  of  the  corn  duty  and  similar 
measures  would  appear  to  have  been  sacrifices  of  revenue 
without  adequate  reason. 

Rates  of  Taxation, — Apart  from  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
particular  taxes  or  groups  of  taxes,  and  the  questions  as  to 
inequality,  injury  to  trade,  and  the  like  already  discussed,  the 
aggregate  of  taxation,  or  rather  revenue,  of  a  state  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  most  general  way,  having  regard  to  the  propor- 
tion appropriated  by  the  state  of  the  total  income  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  return  made  by  the  state  therefor.  Here 
there  are  the  greatest  variations.  At  one  time,  for  instance, 
during  the  great  wars  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  it 
was  calculated  that  the  British  government  expenditure,  and 
the  corresponding  revenue,  mostly  raised  by  taxation,  were 
each  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  aggregate  of  individual 
incomes — that  is,  as  £90,000,000  to  about  £270,000,000.  Pro- 
portions even  higher  have  not  been  unknown  in  history,  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  Russia,  India,  Egypt,  and  in  other  countries 
at  this  moment,  in  time  of  peace,  the  proportion  may  amount 
to  one-fourth  or  one-fifth.  On  the  other  hand,  some  years  ago 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  before  the  high  expenditure  on  army 
and  navy  began,  and  before  the  South  African  war  of  1899-1902, 
it  is  probable  that  with  an  outlay  of  less  than  £100,000,000  by 
the  central  government,  the  proportion  of  this  outlay  to  the 
aggregate  income  of  the  people  was  not  higher  than  one- 
fourteenth.  At  the  beginning  of  1902,  when  the  South  African 
war  was  dosing,  the  normal  peace  expenditure,  even  reckoned 
at  £160,000,000,  did  not  exceed  one-tenth,  while  even  peace  and 
war  expenditure  together  in  1901,  taking  them  as  close  on 
£200,000,000,  did  not  exceed  one-eighth.  These  varying  pro- 
portions, however,  mean  different  things  economically,  and  it  is 
pf  obvious  interest  that,  besides  questions  as  to  particular  taxes, 
the  broad  effect  of  the  whole  burden  of  taxation  should  also 
be  disciissed. 

The  important  points  in  this  connexion  appear  to  be:  (i) 
Very  large  appropriations  can  be  made  by  the  state  from  the 
revenue  of  its  subjects  without  permanent  injury.  The  com- 
munity thereby  suffers,  but  the  land  and  fixed  capital  remain, 
and  when  the  high  government  expenditure  ceases  individuals 
at  once  have  the  benefit,  subject  to  possible  disturbance  at  the 
moment  of  transition,  when  many  persons  employed  by  the 
state  return  to  private  employment.  (2)  A  state  which  in 
ordinary  times  appropriates  one-tenth  or  some  less  proportion 
of  aggregate  individual  incomes  is  much  stronger  relatively 
than  a  state  absorbing  one-fourth,  one-third,  or  even  a  higher 
proportion.    It  has  much  larger  resources,  which  would  be 


available  if  time  were  given  to  develop  them.  (3)  When  the 
proportion  becomes  one-tenth  or  less  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
state  can  do  best  for  its  subjects  by  making  the  proportion 
still  lower,  that  is,  by  abandoning  one  tax  after  another,  or 
whether  equal  or  greater  advantage  would  not  be  gained  by 
using  the  revenue  for  wise  purposes  under  the  direction  of  the 
state,  such  as  great  works  of  sanitation,  or  water  supply,  or 
public  defence.  In  other  words,  when  taxes  are  very  moderate 
and  the  revenue  appropriated  by  the  state  is  a  small  part  only 
of  the  aggregate  of  individual  incomes,  it  seems  possible  that 
individuals  in  a  rich  country  may  waste  individually  resources 
which  the  state  could  apply  to  very  profitable  purposes.  The 
state,  for  instance,  could  perhaps  more  usefuUy  engage  in  some 
great  works,  such  as  establishing  reservoirs  of  water  for  the  use 
of  town  populations  on  a  systematic  plan,  or  making  a  timnel 
under  one  of  the  channels  between  Lreland  and  Great  Britain, 
or  a  sea-canal  across  Scotland  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth, 
or  purchasing  land  from  Irish  landlords  and  transferring  it  to 
tenants,  than  allow  money  to  fructify  or  not  fructify,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  the  pockets  of  individuals.  Probably  there  are 
no  works  more  beneficial  to  a  community  in  the  long  run  than 
those  like  a  tunnel  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  which 
open  an  entirely  new  means  of  communication  of  strategical  as 
well  as  commercial  value,  but  are  not  likely  to  pay  the  individual 
entrepreneur  within  a  short  period  of  time. 

Authorities. — ^See  also,  for  taxation  and  taxes  in  different 
countries,  the  separate  articles  on  the  finance  under  the  heading  of 
each  country;  and  the  articles  on  Free  Trade,  Protection  and 
Tariffs.  The  following  short  list  of  authors  may  be  useful  to  the 
student: — ^Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations \  Ricardo-M'Culloch, 
Principles  of  Taxation;  Mill,  Principles  of  Political  Economy; 
Bastable,  Public  Finance;  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Shifting  and  Incidence 
of  Taxation  (2nd  ed.,  1809);  Gamier,  TraitS  de  Finances;  Cohn, 
System  der  Natiomd-Okonomie;  Wagner,  Finanzwissenschaft; 
Roscher,  System  der  Finanzwissenschaft.  (R.  Gn.  ) 

TAXIDERMY,  the  art  of  preserving  the  integument,  together 
with  the  scales,  feathers  or  fur,  of  animals.  Little  is  known 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  practice  of  the  "  stujfing  "  or  "  setting 
up ''  of  animals  for  ornament  or  for  scientific  purposes;  and  it 
is  highly  probable,  from  what  we  gather  from  old  works  of 
travel  or  natural  history,  that  the  art  is  not  more  than  some 
three  hundred  years  old.  It  was  practised  in  England  towards 
the  end  of  the  17  th  century,  as  is  proved  by  the  Sloane  collec- 
tion, which  in  1725  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  coDection  of 
natural  history  now  lodged  in  the  galleries  at  South  Kensington. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  last  century  that  any  treatise 
devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  then  little  imderstood  art  was 
published  in  France,  R.  A.  F.  Reaumur's  treatise  (1749)  being 
probably  the  first.  This  was  followed  at  intervals  by  others  in 
France  and  Germany,  until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
when  the  English  began  to  move  in  the  matter,  and  several 
works  were  published,  notably  those  by  E.  Donovan,^  W. 
Swainson,*  Capt.  Thomas  Brown*  and  others.  These  works, 
however,  are  long  since  inadequate;  and  at  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1851,  the  Germans  and  French  taught  British  taxi- 
dermists the  rudiments  of  scientific  treatment  of  natural 
objects.  The  demands  of  sportsmen  for  the  due  preservation 
of  their  trophies,  and  the  requirements  of  the  great  museums 
in  every  civilized  coimtry,  have  rapidly  transformed  a  crude 
handicraft  into  an  elaborate  art,  and  the  finest  modern  results, 
as  produced  by  a  private  firm  like  Rowland  Ward  in  England, 
or  the  expert  staff  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York,  leave  almost  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  rapidly 
recurring  editions  of  Rowland  Ward's  handbook^  supply  a 
guide  to  the  amateur  specially  useful  as  indicating  what  may 
be  done  in  the  field;  John  Rowley's  little  manual*  supplies 

*  Instructions  for  Collecting  and  Preserving  Various  Subjects  of 
Natural  History  (London,  1794). 

*  The  Naturalist's  Guide  for  Collecting  and  Preserving  Subjects  of 
Natural  History  and  Botany  (London,  1822). 

»  Taxidermist's  Manual  (Glasgow,  1833). 

*  The  Sportsman's  Handbook  to  Practical  Collecting,  Preserving 
and  Artistic  Setting  up  qf  Trophies  and  Specimens  (London,  many 
editions).  »  The  Art  of  Taxidermy  (New  York,  1898). 
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more  detail  as  to  what  may  be  done  in  tlie  workshop; 
Montague  Browne's  elaborate  treatise^  remains  a  standard 
work,  whilst  William  T.  Homaday'  has  supplied  a  very  full 
account  of  the  excellent  American  methods  which  he  has  done 
so  much  to  develop. 

The  first  principle  governing  the  art  is  that,  alter  the  specimen 
has;  been  procured^  in  as  fresh  and  clean  a  state  as  may  be, 
it  should  have  the  skin  stripped  from  the  body  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  disturb  the  scales  if  a  fish  or  a  reptile,  the  feathers  if 
a  bird,  or  the  fur  or  hair  if  a  mammal.  To  do  this  correctly 
requires  a  small  stock  of  tools,  as  weU  as  a  great  amount  of 
patience  and  perseverance.  The  appliances  comprise  several 
sharp  knives  (some  pointed  and  some  obtuse),  a  pair  of  scissors^ 
a  pair  of  pliers,  a  pair  of  nippers  or  '' cutting-pliers/'  some  tow> 
wadding,  needles  and  thread,  also  a  '' stufiing-iron,"  some 
crooked  awls,  a  pair  of  fine  long  flat-nosed  pliers,  and  a  camel- 
hair  brush.  The  preservative  compound  is  often  the  original 
(B6coeur's)  "  arsenical  soap,''  made  by  cutting  up  and  boiling 
2  lb  of  white  soap,  to  which  12  oz.  of  salt  of  tartar  and  40Z. 
of  powdered  lime  (or  whiting)  are  added  when  dissolved;  to 
this  mixture,  when  nearly  cold,  2  lb  of  powdered  arsenic  and 
5  oz.  of  camphor  (the  latter  previously  triturated  in  a  mortar 
with  spirits  of  wine)  are  added.  The  mixture  is  put  away  in 
small  jars  or  pots  for  use.  Like  all  arsenical  preparations, 
this  is  exceedingly  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  persons^ 
often  causing  shortness  of  breath,  sores,  brittleness  of  the  nails 
and  other  symptoms;  and,  as  arsenic  is  reaUy  no  protection 
against  the  attacks  of  insects,  an  efficient  substitute  has  been 
invented  by  Browne,  composed  of  i  lb  of  white  curd  soap 
and  3  lb  of  whiting  boiled  together,  to  which  is  added,  whilst 
hot,  li  oz.  of  chloride  of  lime,  and,  when  cold,  i  oz,  of  tincture 
of  musk.  This  mixture  is  perfectly  safe  to  use  when  cold 
(although  when  hot  the  fimies  should  not  be  inhaled,  owing 
to  the  chlorine  given  off),  and  is  spoken  of  as  doing  its  work 
efficiently.  Solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate,  often  recom- 
mended, are,  even  if  efficient,  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
Powders  consisting  of  tannin,  pepper,  camphor,  and  burnt  alum 
are  sometimes  used  for  **  making  skins,"  but  they  dry  them  too 
rapidly  for  the  purposes  of  "  mounting."  Mammals  are  best 
preserved  by  a  mixture  of  i  S>  of  burnt  alum  to  i  &>  of  salt- 
petre; this,  when  intimately  mixed,  should  be  well  rubbed  into 
the  skin.  Fishes  and  reptiles,  when  not  cast  and  modelled, 
are  best  preserved  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine;  but  this,  when 
economy  is  desired,  can  be  replaced  by  "Mtiller's  solution" 
(bichromate  of  potash  2  oz.,  sidphate  of  soda  i  oz„  distilled 
water  3  pints)  or  by  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc.  The  cleaning  of  feathers  and  furs  is  performed  by  rubbing 
them  lightly  with  wadding  soaked  in  benzoline,  afterwards 
dusting  on  plaster  of  Paris,  which  is  beaten  out,  when  dry, 
with  a  bimch  of  feathers. 

The  prepaxadon  and  mounting  of  bird  specimens,^  the  obiects 
most  Usually  selected  by  the  amateur,  are  performed  in  jthe  follow- 
ing manner.  The  specimen  to  be  operated  upon  should  have  its 
nostrils  and  throat  closed  by  plugs  of  cotton-wool  or  tow;  both 
wing-bones  should  be  broken  close  to  the  body,  and  the  bird  laid 
upon  a  table  on  its  back;  and,  as  birdsr-^especially  white-breasted 
ones — should  seldom,  if  ever,  be  opened  on  the  breast,  an  incision 
should  be  made  in  the  skin  uncfer  the  wing  on  the  side  most 
damaged,  from  which  the  thigh  protrudes  when  pushed  up  slightly; 
this  is  cut  through  at  its  junction  with  the  body,  when  the  knife 
is  gently  used  to  separate  the  skin  from  this,  until  the  wing[-bone 
is  seen  on  the  open  side.  This  is  then  cut  through  by  scissors, 
and  by  careful  manipulation  the  skin  is  further  freed  from  the  back 
and  breast  until  the  neck  can  be  cut  off.  The  other  side  now 
remains  to  be  dealt  with;  from  this  the  wing  is  cut  by  travelling 
downwards,  the  remaining  leg  is  cut  away,  and  very  careful  skinning 
over  the  stomach  and  upon  the  lower  back  brings  the  operator  to 
the  tail,  which  is  cut  off,  leaving  a  small  portion  of  the  oone  (the 
coccyx)  in  the  skin.  The  body  now  falls  off,  and  nothing  remains 
in  the  skin  but  the  neck  and  head.  To  skin  these  out  properly 
without  unduly  stretching  the  integument,  is  a  task  trying;  to  th^ 
patience,  but  it  can  be  accomplished  by  gradually  working  the 
skin  away  from  the  back  of  the  head  forward,  taking  care  to  avoid 


*  Artistic  and  SdetOific  Taxidermy  and  Modelling  (London,  1896). 
'  Taxidermy  and  Zoological  Collecting  (London,  seventh  edition, 
1901). 


cutting  tl^e  eyes  or  the  eyelids,  but  by  cautious  management,  to 
cut  the  membranous  skin  over  those  part^,  so  that  the  eyes  are 
easily  extracted  from  the  orbits  without  bursting.  The  skin  should 
be  freed  down  neariy  to  the  beak,  and  then  the  back  of  the  head, 
with  neck  attached,  -should  be  cut  off,  the  brains  extract^  all  the 
flesh  cleared  from  the  skull  and  from  the  bones  of  the  wings,  l^s 
and  tail,  the  skin  painted  with  the  preservative,  and  ultimately 
turned  into  its  proper  position.  When  "  skins  "  only  ai*e  to  bfe 
made  for  the  cabinet,  it  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  head  and  neck  with 
chopped  tow,  the  body  with  a  false  one  made  of  tow,  tightly  packed 
or  loose  according  to  the  genius  of  the  preparer,  to  sew  up  the  skin 
of  the  stomach,'  and  to  place  a  band  of  paper  lightly  pinned  around 
the  body  over  the  breast  and  wings,  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  a 
warm  position,  free  from  dust,  for  several  days  or  weeks,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  specimen.  It  should  then  be  labelled  with  name, 
sex,  locality  and  date,  and  put  away  with  insect  powder  around  it. 
^  When,  however,  the  specimen  is  to  be  **  mounted,"  the  opera- 
tions should  be  carried  up  to  the  point  of  returninfij  the  skin,  and 
then  a  false  body  of  tightly  wrapped  tow  is  made  upon  a  wire 
pointed  at  its  upper  end.  This  is  inserted  through  tne  incision 
under  the  wing,  the  pointed  end  goin^  up  the  neck  and  through 
the  skull  to  the  outside.  When  the  imitation  body  rests  within 
the  skin,  pointed  wires  are  thrust  through  the  soles  of  the  feet,  up 
the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  legs,  and  are  finally  clenched  in  the 
body.  Wires  are  also  thrust  into  the  butts  of  the  wings,  following 
the  skin  of  the  under  surface,  and  also  clenched  throueh  into  the 
body.  A  stand  or  perch  is  provided,  and  the  bird,  oeing^  fixed 
upon  this,  is,  after  tne  eyes  nave  been  inserted,  arranged  m  the 
most  natural  attitude  which  the  skill  of  the  taxidermist  can  nve  It. 
Mammals  are  cut  along  the  stomach  from  nearly  the  middle  tx> 
the  breast,  and  are  skinned  by  working  out  the  hind  legs  first, 
cutting  them  off  under  the  skin  at  the  junction  of  the  femur  with 
the  tibia,  and  carefully  stripping  the  skin  off  the  lower  back  and 
front  until  the  tail  is  reached,  the  flesh  and  bones  of  which  are 

Eulled  out  of  the  skin,  leaving  the  operator  free  to  follow  on  up  the 
ack  and  chest  until  the  fore  legs  are  reached,  which  are  cut  off 
in  like  manner.  The  neck  and  head  are  skinned  out  down  to  the 
inner  edges  of  the  lips  and  no^,  great  care  being  exercised  not  to 
cut  the  outer  portions  of  the  ears,  the  eyelids,  the  nose  or  the  Hps. 
The  flesh  beine  cleared  off,  and  the  brain  and  eyes  extracted,  the 
skull  should  adhere  to  the  skin  by  the  inner  edges  of  the  lips.  All 
the  flesh  should  be  trimmed  from  the  bones  of  the  l^s.  The  head, 
being  shaped,  where  the  flesh  was  removed,  by  tow  and  day,  is 
returned  into  the  skin.  A  long  wire  of  sufficient  strength  is 
tishtly  bound  with  tow,  making  a  long,  iiam}w  body,  throueh 
which  wires  are  thrust  by  the  skin  of  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The 
leg  wires  and  bones  being  wrapped  with  tow  and  clay  into  shape, 
the  points  of  tb^  wires  are  pushed  through  the  tow  body  and 
clenched.  They  and  the  body  are  then  bent  into  the  demred 
position,  and  niodeUed  up  by  the  addition  of  more  tow  and  clay, 
until  the  contours  of  the  natural  body  are  imitated,  when  the 
stomach  is  sewn  up.  A  board  is  provided  upon  which  to  fix  the 
specimen,  artificial  eyes  arc  inserted,  the  lips,  nose  and  eyelids  fixed 
by  means  of  pins  or  "  needle-points,"  and  the  specimen  is  then 
placed  in  a  warm  situation  to  dry. 

Reptiles,  when  small,  have  their  akin  removed  by  cutting  away 
the  attachment  of  the  skull  to  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  by  turn- 
ing the  decapitated  trunk  out  at  the  mouth  by  delicate  manipula- 
tion. When  large ,  they  are  cut  along  their  median  line,  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  mammals. 

Fishes,  after  being  covered  on  their  best  side  with  paper  or 
muslin  to  protect  the  scales,  are  cut  along  the  other  side  from  the 
tall  to  the  gills,  and  are  skinned  out  by  removing  '*  cutlets,"  as 
large  as  is  possible  without  cracking  the  skin,  which,  indeed,  should 
be  kept  damp  during  work.  After  being  cured  with  a  preservative, 
they  are  filled  with  sawdust  or  dry  plaster  of  Paris,  sewn  up,  turned 
over  on  a  board,  the  fins  pinned  out,  and  the  mouth  adjusted, 
and,  when  perfectly  dry,  the  plaster  may  be  shaken  out. 

The  new  school  of  taxidermists,  with  new  methods,  whose 
aim  is  to  combine  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  modelling  with 
taxidermic  technique,  has  now  come  to  the  front,  all  processes 
of  "  stuffing "  have  been  discarded  in  favour  of  modelling. 
Within  the  limits  of  an  article  like  the  present  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  intricate  processes  involved  in 
this.  In  the  case  of  mammals,  after  the  skin  h^  been  com- 
pletely removed,  even  to  the  toes,  a  copy  is  made  of  the  body, 
posed  as  in  life,  and  from  this  an  accurate  representation  of 
form,  including  delineation  of  muscles,  &c.,  is  built  up  in  Hght 
materials,  and  known  as  the  ''manikin";  the  niodel  ia  then 
covered  with  skin,  which  is  damped,  and  moulded  to  follow 
every  depression  and  prominence,  the  manikin,  before  having 
the  skin  put  on  i(,  frequently  being  covered  completely  with  a 
thin  layer  of  clay;  the  study  is  then  suffered  to  dry;  and, 
models  having  been  made,  in  the  case  of  large  animal^,  of  the 
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the  ionn  of  movement  of  a  vibrating  string,  by  him  first  suc- 
cessfully reduced  to  mechanical  principles.  The  same  work 
contained  the  celebrated  formula  known  as  "  Taylor's  theorem  " 
(see  Infinitesimal  CAicctuS),  the  importance  of  which  re- 
mained unrecognized  until  1772,  when  J.  L.  Lagrange  realized 
its  powers  and  termed  it  "  le  principal  fondetnent  du  calcul 
diffSrentiel." 

In  his  essay  on  Linear  Perspectke  (London,  171 5)  Taylor  set 
forth  the  true  principles  of  the  art  in  an  original  and  more 
general  form  than  any  of  his  predecessors;  but  the  work 
suffered  from  the  brevity  and  obscurity  which  affected  most  of 
his  writings,  and  needed  the  elucidation  bestowed  on  it  in  the 
treatises  of  Joshua  Kirby  (1754)  and  Daniel  Fournier  (1761). 

Taylor  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  early  in 
1 712,  sat  in  the  saihe  year  on  the  committee  for  adjudicating 
the  claims  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz, 
and  acted  as  secretary  to  the  society  from  the  13th  of  January 
1714  to  the  2 1  St  of  October  17 18.  From  171 5  his  studies  took 
a  philosophical  and  religious  bent.  He  corresponded,  in  that 
year,  with  the  Comte  de  Montmort  on  the  subject  of  Nicolas 
Malebrahche's  tenets;  and  unfinished  treatises,  "  On  the 
Jewi^  Sacrifices  "  and  "  On  the  Lawfulness  of  Eating  Blood," 
written  on  his  return  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  17 19,  were  after- 
wards found  among  his  papers.  His  marriage  in  17  21  with 
Miss  Brydges  of  Wallington,  Surrey,  led  to  an  estrangement 
from  his  father,  a  person  of  somewhat  morose  temper,  which 
terminated  in  1723  after  the  death  of  the  lady  in  giving  birth 
to  a  son.  The  ensuing  two  years  were  spent  by  him  with  his 
family  at  Bifrons,  and  in  1725  he  married,  with  the  paternal 
approbation,  Sabetta,  daughter  of  Mr  Sawbridge  of  Olantigh, 
Kent,  who,  by  a  strange  fatality,  died  also  in  childbed  in  1730; 
in  this  case,  however,  the  infant,  a  daughter,  survived.  Taylor's 
fragile  health  gave  way;  he  fell  into  a  decline,  died  on  the  29th 
of  December  1731,  at  Somerset  House,  and  was  buried  at 
St  Ann'S)  Soho.  By  his  father's  death  in  1729  he  had  inherited 
the  Bifrons  estate.  As  a  mathematician,  he  was  the  only 
Englishman  after  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Roger  Cotes  capable 
of  holding  his  own  with  the  BernouUis;  but  a  great  part  of 
the  effect  of  his  demonstrations  was  lost  through  his  failure 
to  express  his  ideas  fuUy  and  clearly. 

A  posthumous  work  entitled  Contetnplatio  PhUosophica  was 
printed  for  private  circulation  in  1793  by  his  grandson,  Sir  William 
Young,  Bart.,  prefaced  by  a  life  of  the  author,  and  with  an  appendix 
containing  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Bolingbroke,  Bossuet,  &c. 
Several  short  papers  by  him  were  published  in  PhU,  Trans,,  vols, 
xxvii.  to  xxxii.,  including  accounts  of  some  interesting  experiments 
in  magnetism  and  capillary  attraction.    He  issued  in  171^  an  im- 

? roved  version  of  his  work  on  perspective,  with  the  title  New 
Principles  of  Linear  Perspective,  revised  by  Colson  in  1749,  and 
Printed  a^gain,  with  portrait  and  life  of  the  author,  in  181 1.  A 
rench  translation  appeared  in  1753  at  Lyons.  Taylor  gave 
(Meihodus  Increm^ntorum,  p.  108),  the  first  satisfactory  investigation 
of  astronomical  refraction. 

See  Watt,  BiUiotheca  Britannica;  Hiitton,  PhU.  and  Math. 
Dictionary;  F^tis,  Biog,  des  Musiciens;  Th.  Thomson,  Hist,  of  the 
R.  Society,  p.  302;  Grant,  Hist.  Phys.  Astronomy,  p.  377;  Marie, 
Hist,  des  Sciences,  vii.  p.  231;  M.  Cantor,  GeschichU  aer  Mathe- 
nuUik. 

TAYLOR,  SIR  HENRY  (1800-1886),  English  poet  and  political 
official,  was  bom  on  the  i8th  of  October  1800,  at  Bishop- 
Middleham,  Durham,  where  his  ancestors  had  been  small 
landowners  for  some  generations.  His  mother  died  while  he 
was  yet  an  infant,  and  he  was  chiefly  educated  by  his  father, 
a  man  of  studious  tastes,  who,  finding  him  less  quick  than  his 
two  elder  brothers,  allowed  him  to  enter  the  navy  as  a  midship- 
man. Finding  the  life  uncongenial,  he  only  remained  eight 
months  at  sea,  and  after  obtaining  his  discharge  was  appointed 
to  a  clerkship  in  the  storekeeper's  office.  He  had  scarcely 
entered  upon  his  duties  when  he  was  attacked  by  typhus  fever, 
which  carried  off  both  his  brothers,  then  living  with  him  in 
London.  In  three  or  four  years  more  his  office  was  abolished 
while  he  was  on  duty  in  the  West  Indies.  On  his  return  he 
found  his  father  happily  married  to  a  lady  whose  interest  and 
sympathy  proved  of  priceless  value  to  him.  Through  her 
he  became  acquainted  with  her  cousin,  Isabella  Fenwick,  the 


neighbour  and  intiriiate  friend  of  Wordsworth,  who  introduced 
him  to  Wordsworth  and  Southey.  Under  these  influences  he 
lost  his  early  admiration  for  Byron,  whose  school,  whatever  its 
merits,  he  at  least  was  in  no  way  calculated  to  adOrn,  abd  his 
intellectual  powers  developed  rapidly.  In  October  1822  he 
published  an  article  on  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  A  year  later  he  went  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune 
as  a  man  of  letters,  and  met  with  rapid  success,  though  not 
precisely  in  this  capacity.  He  became  editor  of  the  London 
Magazine^  to  which  he  had  already  contributed,  and  in  January 
1824  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
a  good  appointment  in  the  Colonial  Office.  He  was  immediately 
entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  confidential  state  papers, 
and  his  Opinion  soon  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the 
decisions  of  the  secretary  of  state.  He  visited  Wordsworth 
and  Southey,  traveUed  on  the  Continent  with  the  latter,  and  at 
the  same  time,  mainly  through  his  friend  and  official  colleague, 
the  Hon.  Hyde  Villiers,  became  intimate  with  a  very  different  set, 
the  younger  followers  of  Bentham,  without,  however,  adopting 
their  opinions — "  young  men,"  he  afterwards  reminded  Stuart 
Mill,  "  who  every  one  said  would  be  ruined  by  their  independ- 
ence, but  who  ended  by  obtaining  all  their  hearts'  desires, 
except  one  who  fell  by  the  way."  The  reference  is  to  Hyde 
Villiers,  who  died  prematurely.  Taybr  actively  promoted  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  1833,  and  became  an  intimate 
ally  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  then  counsel  to  the  Colonial  Office, 
afterwards  under-secretary,  by  whom  the  Act  of  Emancipation 
was  principally  framed.  His  duties  at  the  Colonial  Office  were 
soon  afterwards  lightened  by  the  appointment  of  James  Sped- 
ding,  with  whom  he  began  a  friendship  that  lasted  till  the  end 
of  his  life. 

His  first  drama,  Isaac  ComnenuSy  Elizabethan  in  tone,  and 
giving  a  lively  picture  of  the  Byzantine  court  and  people^  was 
published  anonjnnously  in  1828.  Though  highly  praised  by 
Southey,  it  made  little  impression  on  the  public.  Philip  van 
Artevelde,  an  elaborate  poetic  drama,  the  subject  of  which  had 
been  recommended  to  him  by  Southey,  was  begun  in  1828, 
published  in  1834,  and,  aided  by  a  laudatory  criticism  from 
Lockhart's  pen  in  the  Quarterly,  achieved  extraordinary  success. 
Its  great  superiority  to  Taylor's  other  works  may  be  explained 
by  its  being  to  a  great  extent  the  vehicle  of  his  own  ideas  and 
feelings.  Artevelde's  early  love  experiences  reproduce  and 
transfigure  his  own.  Edwin  the  Fair  (1842)  was  less  warmly 
received;  but  his  character  of  Dunstan,  the  ecclesiastical 
statesman,  is  a  fine  psychological  study,  and  the  play  is  full  of 
historical  interest.  Meanwhile  he  had  married  (1839)  Theodosia 
Spring-Rice,  the  daughter  of  his  former  chief  Lord  Monteagle, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  James  Stephen,  had  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  abolition  of  negro  apprenticeship  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  Statesman,  a  volume  of  essays  suggested  by  his  official 
position,  had  been  published  in  1836,  and  about  the  same  time 
he  had  written  in  the  Quarterly  the  friendly  notices  of  Words- 
worth and  Southey  which  did  much  to  dispel  the  conventional 
prejudices  of  the  day,  and  which  were  published  in  1849  under 
the  somewhat  misleading  title  of  Notes  from  Books. 

In  1847  he  was  offered  the  under-secretaryship  of  state  for 
the  colonies,  which  he  declined.  Notes  from  Life  and  The  Eve 
of  the  Conquest  appeared  in  this  year;  and  an  experiment  in 
romantic  comedy.  The  Virgin  Widow,  afterwards  entitled  A 
Sicilian  Summer,  was  published  in  1850.  "The  pleasantest 
play  I  had  written,"  says  the  author;  "  and  I  never  could  tell 
why  people  would  not  be  pleased  with  it."  His  last  dramatic 
work  was  St  Clemenfs  Eve,  published  in  1862.  In  1869 
he  was  made  K.C.M.G.  He  retired  from  the  Colonial  Office  in 
1872,  though  continuing  to  be  consulted  by  government.  His 
last  days  were  spent  at  Bournemouth  in  the  enjoyment  of 
universal  respect;  and  the  public,  to  whom  he  had  hitherto 
been  an  almost  impersonal  existence,  became  famih'arized  with 
the  extreme  picturesqueness  of  his  appearance  in  old  age,  as 
represented  in  the  photographs  of  his  friend  Julia  Margaret 
Cameron.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  March  1886.  His  >!«/(>- 
&f(7gra^/ry,  published  a  year  before  his  death,  while  sinning  a 
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little  by  the  egotism  pardonable  in  a  poet  and  the  garrulity 
natural  to  a  veteran,  is  in  the  main  a  pleasing  and  faithful 
picture  of  an  aspiring  youth,  an  active  maturity,  and  a  happy 
and  honoured  old  age. 

Taylor's  Artevelde  cannot  fail  to  impress  those  who  read  it 
as  the  work  of  a  poet  of  consi()erable  distinction;  but,  perhaps 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  so  prominent  as  a  state  official, 
he  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  world  as  more  than  a  very 
accomplished  man  of  letters.  His  lyrical  work  is  in  general 
laboriously  artificial,  but  he  produced  two  well-known  songs — 
"  Quoth  tongue  of  neither  maid  nor  wife  '*  and  "  If  I  had  the 
wings  of  a  dove." 

Taylor'8  Autobiography  (a  vols.  1885)  should  be  supplemented  by 
his  Correspondence  {iSSQ),  edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  His  Works 
were  coUected  in  five  volumes  in  I877-78. 

TAYLOR,  ISAAC  (1787-1865),  English  author,  son  of  Isaac 
Taylor  (1759-1829),  engraver  and  author,  was  bom  at  Laven- 
hapi,  Silffolk,  on  the  17th  of  August  1787.  He  was  trained  by 
his  father  to  be  an  engraver,  but  early  adopted  literature  as  a 
profession.  From  1824,  the  year  of  his  marriage,  he  lived  a 
busy  but  uneventful  life  at  Stanford  Rivers,  near  Ongar,  Essex, 
where  he  died  on  the  28th  of  June  1865.  His  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  study  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  through 
reading  the  works  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  which  he  had  picked 
up  at  a  bookstall.  He  published  a  History  of  the  Transmission 
of  Ancient  Books  to  Modern  Times  (1827),  a  study  in  biblical 
criticism,  and  some  other  works,  but  he  attracted  little  notice 
until,  in  1829,  he  published  anonymously  a  book  bearing  upon 
the  religious  and  political  problems  of  the  day,  entitled  The 
Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  which  speedily  ran  through 
eight  or  nine  editions.  Fanaticism  (1833),  Spiritual  Despotism 
(1835),  Saturday  Evening  (1832),  and  The  Physical  Theory  of 
Another  Life  (1836),  all  commanded  a  large  circulation.  In 
his  Ancient  Christianity  (1839-46),  a  series  of  dissertations  in 
reply  to  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  Taylor  maintained  that 
the  Christian  church  of  the  4th  century  should  not  be  regarded 
as  embod3ring  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  apostles  because 
it  was  then  already  corrupted  by  contact  with  pagan  super- 
stition. The  book  met  with  great  opposition,  but  Taylor  did 
not  follow  up  the  controversy. 

Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  biographies  of  Ig^tius 
Loyola  (1849)  and  John  Wesley  (1851);  a  volume  entitled  The 
Restoration  of  Belief  (iS$$);  and  a  course  of  lectures  on  The  Spirit 
of  Hebrew  Poetry  (1861). 

TATLOft,  ISAAC  (1829-1901),  English  philologist,  eldest  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Stanford  Rivers,  2nd  May  1829. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  the 
mathematical  tripos  in  1853.  His  interests,  however,  were 
linguistic  rather  than  mathematical,  and  his  earliest  publication 
was  a  translation  from  the  German  of  W.  A.  Becker's  Charicles, 
Though  of  Nonconformist  stock,  Isaac  Taylor  joined  the  Church 
of  England,  and  in  1857  was  ordained  to  a  country  curacy.  In 
i860  he  published  The  Liturgy  of  the  Dissenters,  an  appeal  for 
the  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  "  on  Protestant 
lines,"  "  as  expedient  for  the  material  interests  of  the  Church, 
and  as  an  act  of  plain  justice  to  the  Dissenters."  His  studies 
in  local  etymology  bore  fruit  in  Words  and  Places  in  Etymological 
Illustration  of  History,  Ethnology  and  Geography  (1864).  Be- 
tween 1865  and  1869,  when  he  was  in  charge  of  a  Bethnal 
Green  parish,  his  philological  studies  were  laid  aside,  and  he 
published  only  The  Burden  of  the  Poor  ind  The  Family  Pen,  a 
record  of  the  literary  work  of  his  own  family,  the  Taylors  of 
Ongar.  In  1869  he  became  incumbent  of  a  church  at  Twicken- 
ham, and  used  his  comparative  leisure  to  produce  his  Etruscan 
Researches  (^874),  in  which  he  contended  for  the  Ugrian 
origin  of  the  Etruscan  language.  In  1875  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Settrington,  Yorkshire,  and  began  his  systematic 
researches  into  the  origin  of  the  alphabet.  His  Greeks  and  Goths; 
a  Study  on  the  Runes  (1879),  in  which  he  suggested  that  the 
runes  were  of  Greek  origin,  led  to  a  good  deal  of  controversy, 
tlis  most  important  work  is  The  Alphabet,  an  Account  of  the 
Origin  and   Development  of  Letters   (1883;   new  and   revised 


edition  1815)9).  Taylor  points  out  that  alphabetical  changes 
are  the  result  of  evolution  taking  place  in  accordance  with  fixed 
laws.  "  Epigraphy  and  palaeography  may  claim ^  no  Jess  than 
philology  or  biology,  to  be  ranked  among  the  inductive 
sciences."  He  was  largely  indebted  to  the  Egyptian  researches 
of  Roug6,  which  it  has  since  become  necessary  to  reconsider  in 
the  light  of  discoveries  in  Crete.  In  1885  Taylor  became  canon 
of  York,  and  two  years  later  dean.  His  paper  on  the  Origin  of 
the  Aryans,  read  at  the  British  Association  in  1887,  was  after- 
wards expanded  into  a  book.  In  the  following  winter  he 
visited  Egypt,  and  his  letters  from  there,  collected  under  the 
title  Leaves  from  an  Egyptian  Notebook,  aroused  considerable 
controversy  from  the  extremely  favourable  view  he  took  of 
the  Mahommedan  religion.  For  the  last  few  years  of  his  life 
Dean  Taylor  suffered  from  ill  health,  and  was  laid  aside  from 
active  work  for  some  time  before  his  death  in  October  1901. 

TAYLOR,  JEREMY  (1613-1667),  English  divine  and  author, 
was  baptized  at  Cambridge  on  the  15th  of  August  1613.  His 
father,  Nathaniel,  though  a  barber,  was  a  man  of  some  educa- 
tion, for  Jeremy  was  "  solely  grounded  in  grammar  and  mathe- 
matics "  by  him.  The  tradition  that  he  was  descended  from 
Dr  Rowland  Taylor,  Cranmer's  chaplain,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom under  Mary,  is  groxmded  on  the  untrustworthy  evidence 
of  a  certain  Lady  Wray,  said  to  have  been  a  granddaughter  of 
Jeremy  Taylor.  She  supplied  Bishop  Heber  in  1732  with  other 
biographical  data  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Jeremy  Taylor  was 
a  pupil  of  Thomas  Lovering,  at  the  newly  founded  Perse  grammar 
school.  Lovering  is  first  mentioned  as  master  in  16x9,  ^  that 
Taylor  probably  spent  seven  years  at  the  school  before  he  was 
entered  at  Gonville  and  Caius  College  as  a  sizar  in  1626,^  eighteen 
months  after  Milton  had  entered  Christ's,  and  while  George 
Herbert  was  public  orator  and  Edmund  Waller  and  Thomas 
Fuller  were  undergraduates  of  the  university.  He  was  elected 
a  Perse  scholar  in  1628,  and  fellow  of  his  college  in  1633,  but 
the  best  evidence  of  his  diligence  as  a  student  is  the  enormous 
learning  of  which  he  showed  so  easy  a  command  in  after  years. 
In  1633,  although  still  below  the  canonical  age,  he  took  holy 
orders,  and,  accepting  the  invitation  of  Thomas  Risden,  a 
former  fellow-student,  to  supply  his  place  for  a  short  time  as 
lecturer  in  St  Paul's,  he  at  once  attracted  attention  by  his 
eloquence  and  by  his  handsome  face.  Archbishop  Laud  sent 
for  Taylor  to  preach  before  him  at  Lambeth,  and  took  the 
young  man  under  his  special  protection.  Taylor  did  not  vacate! 
his  fellowship  at  Cambridge  before  1636,  but  he  spent,  appa« 
rently,  much  of  his  time  in  London,  for  Laud  desired  that  his 
"  mighty  parts  should  be  afforded  better  opportunities  of  study 
and  improvement  than  a  course  of  constant  preaching  would 
allow  of."  In  November  1635  he  had  been  nominated  by 
Laud  to  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls,  Oxford,  where,  says  Wood 
(A  then,  Oxon*,  Ed.  Bliss,  iii.  781),  love  and  admiration  still 
waited  on  him.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  spent  little  time 
there.  He  became  chaplain  to  his  patron  the  archbishop,  and 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I.  At  Oxford  William  Chilling- 
worth  was  then  busy  with  his  great  work.  The  Religion  of  Pro- 
testants, and  it  is  possible  that  by  intercourse  with  him  Taylor's 
mind  may  have  been  turned  towards  the  liberal  movement  of 
his  age.  After  two  years  in  Oxford,  he  was  presented,  in  March 
1638,  by  Juion,  bishop  of  London,  to  the  rectory  of  Uppingham, 
in  Rutlandshire.  In  the  next  year  he  married  Phoebe  Langs- 
dale,  by  whom  he  had  six  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  died 
at  Uppingham  in  1642.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed,  to  preach  in  St  Mary's  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  apparently  used  the  occasion  to  dear 
himself  of  a  suspicion,  which,  however,  haunted  him  through 
Hfe,  of  a  secret  leaning  to  the  Romish  communion.  This 
suspicion  seems  to  have  arisen  chiefly  from  his  intimacy  with 
Christopher  Davenport,  better  known  as  Francis  a  Sancta 
Clara,  a  learned  Franciscan  friar  who  became  chaplain  to  Queen 

*  An  obviously  erroneous  entry  in  the  Admission  Book  states 
that  he  had  been  at  school  under  Mr.  Lovering  for  ten  years,  and 
was  in  his  fifteenth  year.  Admissions  to  Gonvme  and  Caius  College 
(ed.  J.  Venn,  1887). 
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Henrietta;  but  it  may  have  been  strengthened  by  his  known 
connexion  with  Laud,  as  well  as  by  his  ascetic  habits.  More 
serious  consequences  followed  his  attachment  to  the  Royalist 
cause.  I'he  author  of  The  Sacred  Order  and  Offices  of  Episcopacy 
or  Episcopacy  Asserted  against  the  Aerians  and  Acephali  New 
and  Old  (1642),  could  scarcely  hope  to  retain  his  parish,  which 
was  not,  however,  sequestrated  until  1644.  Taylor  probably 
accompanied  the  king  to  Oxford.  In  1643  ^^  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Overstone,  Northamptonshire,  by  Charles  I. 
There  he  woidd  be  in  close  connexion  with  his  friend  and  patron 
Spencer  Compton,  2nd  earl  of  Northampton. 

During  the  next  fifteen  years  Taylor's  movements  are  not 
easily  traced.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  London  during  the 
last  weeks  of  Charles  L,  from  whom  he  is  said  to  have  received 
his  watch  and  some  jewels  which  had  ornamented  the  ebony 
case  in  which  he  kept  his  Bible.  He  had  been  taken  prisoner 
with  other  Royalists  while  besieging  Cardigan  castle  on  the 
4th  of  February  1645.  In  ^^46  he  is  found  in  partnership  with 
t^o  other  deprived  clergymen^  keeping  a  school  at  Newton 
Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Llanvihangel-Aberbythych,  Carmarthen- 
shire. Here  he  became  private  chaplain  to  Richard  Vaughan, 
2nd  earl  of  Carbery  (1600-1686),  whose  hospitable  mansion, 
Golden  Grove,  is  immortalized  in  the  title  of  Taylor's  still 
popular  manual  of  devotion,  and  whose  first  wife  was  a  constant 
friend  of  Taylor.  The  second  Lady  Carbery  was  the  original 
of  the  "  Lady  "  in  Milton's  Comus,  Mrs  Taylor  had  died 
eariy  in  165 1.  He  second  wife  was  Joanna  Bridges,  said  on 
very  doubtful  authority  to  have  been  a  natural  daughter 
of  Charles  I.  She  owned  a  good  estate,  though  probably 
impoverished  by  Parliamentarian  exactions,  at  Mandinai^i,  in 
Carmarthenshire. 

From  time  to  time  Jeremy  Taylor  appears  in  London  in  the 
company  of  his  friend  Evelyn,  in  whose  diary  and  correspond- 
ence his  name  repeatedly  occurs.  He  was  three  times  im- 
prisoned: in  1654-5  for  an  injudicious  preface  to  his  Golden 
Grove;  again  in  Chepstow  castle,  from  May  to  October  1655,, 
on  what  charge  does  not  appear;  and  a  third  time  in  the  Tower 
in  1657-8,  on  account  of  the  indiscretion  of  his  publisher, 
Richard  Royston,  who  had  adprned  his  "  Collection  of 
Offices '*  with  a  print  representing  Christ  in  the  attitude  of. 
prayer. 

Much  of  his  best  work  was  produced  at  Golden  Grove.  In  1646 
appeared  his  famous  plea  for  toleration,  QeoXaryia  'E/cXcjctiki), 
A  Discourse  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  In  1649  ^^  Pub- 
lished the  complete  edition  of  his  Apology  for  authorized  and 
set  forms  of  Liturgy  against  the  Pretence  of  the  Spirit,  as  well 
as  his  Great  Exemplar  ...  a  History  of  .  ,  ,  Jesus  Christy  a 
book  which  was  inspired,  its  author  tells  us,  by  his  earlier 
intercourse  with  the  earl  of  Northampton.  Then  followed  in 
rapid  succession  the  Twenty-seven  Sermons  (165 1),  "  for  the 
summer  half-year,"  and  the  Twenty-five  (1653),  "  for  the  winter 
half-year,"  The  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living  (1650),  The 
Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying  (1651),  a  controversial  treatise 
on  The  Real  Presence  .  .  .  (1654),  the  Golden  Grave;  or  a 
ManuaU  of  daily  prayers  and  tetanies  .  .  .  (1655),  and  the 
Unum  Necessarium  (1655),  which  by  its  Pelagianism  gave 
great  offence.*  The  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living  provided 
a  manual  of  Christian  practice,  which  has  retained  its  place 
with  devout  readers.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  described  on 
the  title-page.  It  deals  with  "  the  means  and  instruments  of 
obtaining  every  virtue,  and  the  remedies  against  every  vice, 
and  considerations  serving  to  the  resisting  all  temptations, 
together  with  prayers  containing  the  whole  Duty  of  a  Christian." 
Holy  Dying  was  perhaps  even  more  popular.  A  very  charming 
piece  of  work  of  a  lighter  kind  was  inspired  by  a  question  from 
his  friend,  Mrs  Katherine  Phillips  (the  "  matchless  Orinda  "),. 
asking  "  How  far  is  a  dear  and  perfect  friendship  authorized 
by  the  principles  of  Christianity?"  In  answer  to  this  he 
dedicated  to  the  "  most  ingem'ous  and  excellent  Mrs  Katherine 
Phillips  "  his  Discourse  of  the  Nature^  Offices  and  Measures  of 

^  See  an  angry  letter  by  Brian  Duppa,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  on 
the  subject  {Eden  i.  xlii.). 


Friendship  (1657).  £[is  Ductor  Dubitanlium,  or  the  Rule  of 
Conscience  .  .  .  (1:660)  was  intended  to  be  the  standard  manual 
of  casuistry  and  ethics  for  the  Christian  people. 

He  probably  left  Wales  in  1657,  and  his  immediate  connexion 
with  Golden  Grove  seems  to  have  ceased  two  years  earlier.  In 
1658,  through  the  kind  offices  of  his  friend  John  Evelyn,  Taylor 
was  offered  a  lectureship  in  Lisburn,  Ireland,  by  Edward 
Conway,  secpnd  Viscount  Conway.  At  first  he  declined  a  post 
in  which  the  duty  was  to  be  shared  with  a  Presbyterian,  or, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "  where  a  Presbyterian  and  myself  shall 
be  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  one  up  and  the  other  down," 
and  to  which  also  a  very  meagre  salary  was  .attached.  He 
was,  however,  induced  to  take  it,  and  found  in  his  patron's 
mansion  at  Portmore,  on  Lough  Neagh,  a  congenial  retreat. 

At  the  Restoration,  instead  of  being  recalled  to  England,  as 
he  probably  expected  and  certainly  desired,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor,  to  which  was  shortly  added 
the  small  adjacent  diocese  of  Dromore.  He  was  also  n^ade  a 
member  of  the  Irish  privy  council  and  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Dublin.  None  of  these  honours  were  sinecures. 
Of  the  university  he  writes,  "I  found  all  things  in  a  perfect 
disorder  ....  a  heap  of  men  and  boys,  but  no  body  of  a 
college,  no  one  member,  either  fellow  or  scholar,  having  any 
legal  title  to  his  place,  but  thrust  in  by  tyranny  or  chance." 
Accordingly  he  set  himself  vigorously  to  the  task  of  framing 
and  enforcing  regulations  fpr  the  admission  and  conduct  of 
members  of  the  university,  and  also  of  establishing  lectureship^. 
His  episcopal  labours  were  still  more  arduous.  There  were, 
at  the  date  of  the  Restoration,  about  seyenty  Presbyterian 
nainisters  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  most  of  these  were  from 
the  west  of  Scotland,  and  were  imbued  with  the  dislike  of 
Episcopacy  which  distinguished  the  Covenanting  party.  No 
wonder  that  Taylor,  writing  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde  shortly 
after  his  consecration,  should  have  said,  "I  perceive  myself 
thrown  into  a  place  of  torment."  His  letters  perhaps  somewhat 
exaggerate  the  danger  in  which  he  lived,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  authority  was  resisted  and  his  overtures  rejected.  His 
writings  also  were  ransacked  for  matter  of  accusation  agaLast 
him,  **  a  conamitte^  of  Scotch  spiders  being  appointed  to  see 
if  they  can  gather  or  make  poison  out  of  them."  Here,  then, 
was  Taylor's  opportunity  for  exemplifying  the  wise  toleration 
he  had  in  other  days  inculcated,  but  the  new  bishop  had  nothing 
to  offer  the  Presbyterian  clergy  but  the  bare  alternative— sub- 
mission to  episcopal  ordination  and  jurisdiction  or  deprivation. 
Consequently,  in  his  first  visitation,  he  declared  thirty-six 
churches  vacant;  and  of  these  forcible  possesssion  was  taken 
by  his  orders.  At  the  same  time  many  of  the  gentr}*^  were  won 
by  his  imdoubted  sincerity  and  devotedness  as  well  as  by  his 
eloquence.  With  the  Roman  Catholic  element  of  the  popula- 
tion he  was  less  successful.  Ignorant  of  the  English  language, 
and  firmly  attached  to  their  ancestral  forms  of  worship,  they 
w^re  yet  compelled  to  attend  a  service  they  considered  profane, 
conducted  in  a  language  they  could  not  understand.  As 
Heber  says,  "  No  part  of  the  administration  of  Ireland  by  the 
English  crown  has  been  more  extraordinary  and  more  un- 
fortunate than  the  system  pursued  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Reformed  religion.  "  At  the  instance  of  the  Irish  bishops 
Taylor  undertook  his  last  great  work,  the  Dissuasive  from  Popery 
(in  two  parts,  1664  and  1667),  but,  as  he  himself  seemed  partly 
conscious,  he  might  have  more  effectually  gained  his  end  by 
adopting  the  methods  of  Ussher  and  Bedell,  and  inducing  his 
clergy  to  acquire  the  Irish  tongue. 

The  troubles  of  his  episcopate  no  doubt  shortened  his  life. 
Nor  were  domestic  sorrows  wanting  in  these  later  years.  In 
1 661  he  buried,  at  Hsburn,  Edward,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
his  second  marriage.  His.  eldest  son,  an  officer  in  the  army, 
was  killed  in  a  duel;  and  his  second  son,  Charles,  intended  for 
the  church,  left  Trinity  College  and  became  companion  and 
secretary  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  at  whose  house  he  died. 
The  day  after  his  son^s  funeral  Taylor  caught  fever  from  a, 
patient  whom  he  visited,  and,  after  a  ten  days*  illness,  he  died 
at  Lisburn  on  the  13th  of  August  1667,  ia  the  fifty-fifth  year  of 
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his  life  and  the  seventh  of  his  episcopate,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  of  Dromore. 

Taylor's  fame  has  been  maintained  by  the  popidarity  of  his 
sermons  and  devotional  writings  rather  than  by  his  influence  as  a 
theologian  or  his  importance  as  an  ecclesiastic.  His  mind  was 
neither  scientific  nor  speculative,  and  he  was  Attracted  rather 
to  questions  of  casuistry  than  to  the  problems  of  pure  theology. 
His  wide  reading  and  capacious  memory  enabled  him  to  carry  in 
his  mind  the  materials  of  a  soimd  historical  theology,  but  these 
materials  were  unsifted  by  criticism.  His  immense  learning 
served  him  rather  as  a  storehouse  of  illustrations,  or  as  an 
armoury  out  of  which  he  could  choose  the  fittest  weapon  for 
discomfiting  on  opponent,  than  as  a  quarry  furnishing  him 
with  material  for  building  up  a  completely  designed  and  endur- 
ing edifice  of  systematized  truth.  Indeed,  he  had  very  hmited 
faith  in  the  human  mind  as  an  instrument  of  truth.  "  Theo- 
logy," he  says,  "  is  rather  a  divine  life  than  a  divine  knowledge." 
His  great  plea  for  toleration  is  based  on  the  impossibility  of 
erecting  theology  into  a  demonstrable  science.  "It  is  im- 
possible all  should  be  of  one  mind.  And  what  is  impossible 
to  be  done  is  not  necessary  it  should  be  done."  Differences  of 
opinion  there  must  be;  but  "  heresy  is  not  an  error  of  the 
understanding  but  an  error  of  the  will."  He  would  submit 
ail  minor  questions  to  the  reason  of  the  individual  member, 
but  he  set  certain  limits  to  toleration,  excluding  "  whatsoever 
is  against  the  foundation  of  faith,  or  contrary  to  good  life  and 
the  laws  of  obedience,  or  destructive  to  human  sOcldty,  and  the 
public  and  just  interests  of  bodies  politic."  Peace,  he  thought, 
might  be  made  '*  if  men  would  not  call  all  opinions  by  the  name 
of  religion,  and  superstructures  by  the  name  of  fundamental 
articles."  Of  the  propositions  of  sectarian  theologians  he  said 
that  confidence  was  the  first,  and  the  second,  and  the  third  part. 
Of  a  genuine  poetic  temperament,  fervid  and  mobile  in  feeling, 
and  of  a  prolific  fancy,  he  had  also  the  sense  and  wit  that  come 
of  varied  contact  with  men.  All  his  gifts  were  made  available 
for  influencing  other  men  by  his  easy  command  of  a  style  rarely 
matched  in  dignity  and  colour.  With  all  the  majesty  and  stately 
-elaboration  and  musical  rhythm  of  Milton's  finest  prose,  Taylor's 
style  is  relieved  and  brightened  by  an  astonishing  variety  of 
fekcitous  illustrations,  ranging  from  the  most  homely  and  terse 
to  the  most  dignified  and  elaborate.  His  sermons  especially 
abound  in  quotations  and  allusions,  which  have  the  air  of 
spontaneously  suggesting  themselves,  but  which  must  sometimes 
have  baffled  his  hearers.  Thb  seeming  pedantry  is,  however, 
atoned  for  by  the  clear  practical  aim  of  his  sermons,  the  noble 
ideal  he  keeps  before  his  hearers,  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
handles  spiritual  experience  and  urges  intentives  to  virtue. 

The  whole  works  of ,  ,  .  Jeremy  Taylor  with  a  life  of  the  author 
and  a  critical  examination  of  his  vfritings  wdis  published  by  Bishop 
Reginald  Heber  in  1822,  reissued  after  careful  revision  by  Charies 
Page  Eden  (1847-54).  His  most  popular  works,  The  Liberty  of 
Prophesying,  Holy  Living,  and  Holy  Dying  have  been  often  reprinted. 
The  Poems  and  Verse-translations  of  Jeremy  Taylor  were  edited 
by  Dr.  A.  B.  Grosart  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Miscellanies  of  the  Fuller 
Worthies  Library  (1870).  The  first  biographer  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
was  his  friend  and  successor,  George  Rust,  who  preached  a  funeral 
sermon  (in  1668)  which  remains  a  valuable  document.  His  life 
has  been  written  by  John  Wheeldon  (1793),  H.  K.  Bonney  (1815), 
T.  S.  Hughes  (1831),  R.  H.  Willmott  (1847),  George  L.  Duyckinck 
(New  York,  i860).  The  chief  authority  is  still  Eden'a  revision  of 
Bishop  Heber'^  memoir,  which  includes  much  valuable  corre- 
spondence. See  also  E.  W-  Gosse's  Jeremy  Taylor  (1904)  in  the 
English  Men  of  Letters  series.  A  bibliography  of  works  dealing 
with  the  subject  is  included  in  the  article  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Gordon  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  S.  T.  Coleridge 
was  a  diligent  student  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  whom 
he  regarded  as  ope  of  the  great  masters  of  English  style.  A  series 
of  comments  by  Coleridge  are  collected  in  hts  Literary  Remains 
(1838,  vol.  iii.  pp.  205-390). 

TAYLOR,  JOHN  (1580-1653),  English  pamphleteer,  com- 
monly called  the  "  Water-Poet,"  was  born  at  Gloucester  on 
the  24th  of  August  1580.  After  fulfilling  his  apprenticeship 
to  a  waterman,  he  served  (1596)  in  Essex's  fleet,  and  was  present 
at  Flores  in  1597  and  at  the  siege  of  Cadiz.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  became  a  Thames  waterman,  and  was  at  one  time 


collector  of  the  perquisites  exacted  by  the  Heutenant  of  the 
Tower.  He  was  an  expert  in  the  art  of  self-advertisement, 
and  achieved  notoriety  by  a  series  of  eccentric  journeys.  With 
a  companion  as  feather-brained  as  himself  he  journeyed  from 
London  to  C^eenborough  in  a  paper  boat,  with  two  stockfish 
tied  to  canes  for  oars.  The  Pennyles  Pilgrimage^  or  the  Money- 
lesse  Perambulation  of  John  Taylor  .  .  .  how  he  travailed  on 
foot  from  London  to  Edenborough  in  Scotland  .  .  .  16 18,  contains 
the  accoimt  of  a  journey  perhaps  suggested  by  Ben  Johson's 
celebrated  undertaking,  though  Taylor  emphatically  denies  any 
intention  of  burlesque.  He  went  as  far  as  Aberdeen.  At 
Leith  he  met  Jonson,  who  good-naturedly  gave  him  twenty- 
two  shillings  to  drink  his  health*  in  England.  Other  travels 
undertaken  for  a  wager  were  a  journey  to  Prague,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  been  entertained  (1620)  by  the  queen  of  Bohemia, 
and  those  described  respectively  in  A  very  merry,  wherry  ferry 
voyage^  or  Yorke  for  my  money,  and  A  New  Discovery  by  sea 
with  a  Wherry  from  London  to  Salisbury  (1623).  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  Taylor  began  to  keep  a  public-house  at 
Oxford,  but*  when  his  friends  the  Royalists  were  obliged  to 
surrender  the  city  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  set  up  a 
similar  business  at  the  sign  of  "  The  Crown  "  in  Phoenix  Alley, 
Long  Acre.  At  the  time  of  the  king's  execution  he  changed 
his  sign  to  the  Mourning  Crown,  but  the  authorities  objected, 
and  he  substituted  his  own  portrait.  He  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St  Martin*s-in-the-Fields  on  the  5th  of  December 

1653. 

Taylor  gave  himself  the  title  of  "  the  king's  water-poet  and 
the  queen's  water-man."  He  was  no  poet,  though  he  could 
string  rhyni<es  together  on  occasion.  His  gifts  lay  in  a  coarse, 
rough  and  ready  wit,  a  talent  for  narrative,  and  a  considerable 
command  of  repartee,  which  made  him  a  dangerous  enemy. 
Thomas  Coryate,  the  author  of  the  Crudities,  was  one  of  his 
favourite  butts,  and  he  roused  Taylor's  special  anger  because 
he  persuaded  the  authorities  to  have  burnt  one  of  Taylor's 
pamphlets  directed  against  him.  This  was  Laugh  and  be  Fat 
(161 5?),  a  parody  of  the  Odcombian  Banquet. 

Sixty-three  of  Taylor's  "  works  "  appeared  in  one  volume  in 
1630*  This  was  reprinted  by  the  Spenser  Society  in  1868-9,  being 
followed  bj^  other  tracts  not  included  in  the  collection  (1870-8). 
Some  of  his  more  amusing  productions  were  edited  (1872)  by 
Charles  Hindley  as  The  Works  of  John  Taylor.  They  provide  some 
very  entertaining  reading,  but  in  spite  of  the  legend  on  one  of  his 
title-pages,  "  Lastly  that  (which  is  Rare  in  a  Travailer)  all  is  true," 
it  is  permissible  to  exercise  some  mental  reservations  in  accepting 
his  statements.  Mr  Hindley  edited  other  tracts  of  Taylor's  in  his 
Miscellanea  Antigua  Anglicana  (1873). 

TAYLOR,  JOHN  (1704-1766),  English  classical  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Shrewsbury  on  the  22nd  of  June  1704.  His  father 
was  a  barber,  and,  by  the  generosity  of  one  of  his  customers, 
the  son,  having  received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  his  native  town,  was  sent  to  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1732  he  was  appointed  librarian,  in  1734  registrar 
of  the  imiversity.  Somewhat  late  in  life  he  took  orders,  became 
tector  of  Lawford  in  Essex  in  1751,  and  canon  of  St  Paul's  in 
1757.  He  died  in  London  on  the  4th  of  April  176,6.  Taylor 
is  best  known  for  his  editions  of  some  of  the  Greek  orators, 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  notes  on.  Attic  law,  e.g.  Lysias  (1739); 
Demosthenes  Contra  Leptinem  (1741)  and  Contra  M idiom 
(1743,  with  Lycuiigus  Contra  Leocratem),  intend^  as  specimens 
of  a  proposed  edition,  in  five  volumes,  of  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, Aeschines,  Dinarchus  and  Demades,  of  which  only 
vols.  ii.  and  iii.  were  published.  Taylor  also  published  (under 
the  title  of  M armor  5an<^wcewc)  .a  con>m«itary  on  the,, inscrip- 
tion qn  an.  ancient  marble, brought  from  Greece,  by  Lord  Sand- 
wich, containing  particulars  of  the  ^receipts  and  expenditure  of 
the  Athenir.Tx  magistrates  appointed  to  celebrate  the  festival 
of  Apollo  at  Delos  in  374  B.C.  Hjs  Elements  of  Civil  Law 
(1755)  also  deserves  notice.  It  was  severely  attacked  by 
Warburton  in  his  Divine  Legatiot},  professedly  owing  to  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  persecution,  of  the  early 
Christians,  in  reality  because  Taylor  had  spoken  disparagingly 
of  his  scholarship. 
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TAYLQR»  JOSEPH  (c.  1586-c.  1653),  English  actor,  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  folio  Shakespeare  of  1623  as  one  of  the  twenty-six 
who  took  principal  parts  in  all  of  these  plays.  There  is  a 
legend  that  he  was  trained  by  Shakespeare  to  play  Hamlet, 
and  that  he  succeeded  Burbage  in  this  and  other  parts.  Certain 
it  is  that  in  many  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays  he  had  a 
leading  r61e,  and  he  is  one  of  the  ten  actors  who  signed  the 
dedication  of  the  first  folio  of  these  dramatists  (1647). 

TAYLOR,  MICHAEL  AN6EL0  (1757-1834),  EngUsh  poHti- 
cian,  was  a  son  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor  (17 14-1788),  the  architect, 
and  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  becoming 
a  barrister  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1774.  He  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  as  member  for  Poole  in  1784,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  short  period  from  1802  to  1806,  remained  a  member 
of  parliament  until  1834,  although  not  as  the  representative  of 
the  same  constituency.  In  parliament  Taylor  showed  himself 
anxious  to  curtail  the  delays  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  to 
improve  the  lighting  and  paving  of  the  London  streets;  and 
he  was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  abolition  of 
the  pillory.  At  first  a  supporter  of  the  younger  Pitt,  he  soon 
veered  round  to  the  side  of  Fox  and  the  Whigs,  favoured  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  regent,  after- 
wards George  IV.  He  was  on  the  committee  which  managed 
the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings;  was  made  a  privy 
councillor  in  183 1;  and  died  in  London  on  the  i6th  of  July 
1834.  Taylor  is  chiefly  known  in  connexion  with  the  Metro- 
politan Paving  Act  of  181 7,  which  is  still  referred  to  as  "  Michael 
AngeloTaylor's  Act."  Often  called  "  Chicken  Taylor  "  because 
of  his  reference  to  himself  as  a  ''  mere  chicken  in  the  law," 
he  is  described  by  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  as  "  a  pompous  barrister, 
with  a  little  body  and  a  loud  voice."  Taylor's  father,  Sir 
Robert,  was  the  founder  of  the  Taylorian  Institution  at  Oxford. 

TAYLOR,  NATHANIEL  WILUAM  (1786-1858),  American 
Congregational  theologian,  was  bom  in  New  Milford,  Con- 
necticut, on  the  23rd  of  June  1786,  grandson  of  Nathaniel 
Taylor  (17 22-1800),  pastor  at  New  Milford,  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1807,  studied  theology  under  Timothy  D wight, 
and  in  181 2  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  New  Haven. 
From  1822  until  his  death  in  New  Haven  on  the  loth  of  March 
1858  he  was  Dwight  professor  of  didactic  theology  at  Yale. 
He  was  the  last  notable  representative  of  the  New  England 
School,  in  which  his  predecessors  were  the  younger  Edwards, 
John  Smalley  (i  734-1820)  and  Nathaniel  Emmons.  In  the 
Yale  Divinity  School  his  influence  was  powerful,  and  in  1833 
one  of  his  foremost  opponents,  Bennet  Tyler  (i  783-1858), 
founded  in  East  Windsor  a  Theological  Institute  to  offset 
Taylor's  teaching  at  Yale. 

Taylorism,  sometimes  called  the  "  New  Haven  "  theology,  was 
an  attempt  to  defend  Calvinism  from  Arminian  attacks,  and  the 
defence  itself  was  accused  of  Arminianism  and  Pelagiaoism  by 
A.  A.  Hodge  of  Princeton  and  Leonard  Woods  of  Andover.  Taylor  s 
theology  was  distinctively  infra-Iapsarian ;  it  disagreed  with  Samuel 
Hopkins  and  Emmons  in  rejecting  the  theory  of  *'  divine  efficiency  " 
ana  in  arguing  that  man  can  choose  the  right  "  even  if  he  won't  " 
— distinguishing  like  Edwards  between  natural  ability  and  moral 
inability;  it  distinguished  sensibility  or  susceptibility  as  something 
different  from  will  or  understanding,  without  moral  qualities,  to 
which  the  appeal  for  right  choice  may  be  made;  and  it  made  self- 
love  (a  term  borrowed  from  Dugald  Stewart,  connoting  the  innocent 
love  of  happiness  and  distinct  from  selfishness)  the  particular 
feeling  appealed  to  by  the  influences  of  the  law  and  gospel. 

He  wrote  Practical  Sermons  (1858;  edited  by  Noah  Porter); 
Lectures  on  the  Moral  Government  of  God  (2  vols.,  1859),  and  Essays 
and  Lectures  upon  Select  Topics  in  Revealed  Theology  (1859),  all 
published  posthumously* 

TAYLOR,  PHILIP  MEADOWS  (1808-1876),  Anglo-Indian 
administrator  and  novelist,  was  born  at  Liverpool  on  the  25th 
of  September  1808.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  out  to 
India  to  become  a  clerk  to  a  Bombay  merchant.  On  his  arrival 
the  house  was  in  financial  difficulties,  and  he  was  glad  to  accept 
in  1824  a  commission  in  the  service  of  his  highness  the  nizam, 
to  which  service  he  remained  devotedly  attached  throughout 
his  long  career.  He  was  speedily  transferred  from  military 
duty  to  a  civil  appointment,  and  in  this  capacity  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  the  people  of  Southern  India 


which  has  seldom  been  equalled.  He  studied  the  laws,  the 
geology,  the  antiquities  of  the  coimtry;  he  was  alternately 
judge,  engineer,  artist  and  man  of  letters,  for  on  his  return  to 
England  in  1840  on  furlough  he  published  the  first  of  his  Indian 
novels,  Confesssions  of  a  Thug,  in  which  he  reproduced,  with 
singular  vivacity  and.  truth,  the  scenes  which  he  had  heard 
described  by  the  chief  actors  in  them.  This  book  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  tales,  Tippoo  Sullaun  (1840),  Tara  (1863),  Ralph 
Darnell  (1865),  Seeta  (1872),  and  A  Noble  Queen  (1878),  all 
illustrating  periods  of  Indian  history  and  society,  and  giving 
a  prominent  place  to  the  native  character,  for  which  and 
the  native  institutions  and  traditions  he  had  a  great  regard 
and  respect.  Returning  to  India  he  acted  from  1840  to  1853 
as  correspondent  for  The  Times.  He  also  wrote  a  SUideni's 
Manual  of  the  History  of  India  (1870).  About  1850,  Meadows 
Taylpr  was  appointed  by  the  nizam^s  government  to  administer, 
during  a  long  minority,  the  principality  of  the  young  raja  of 
Shorapore.  He  succeeded  without  any  European  assistance 
in  raising  this  small  territory  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity, 
and  such  was  his  influence  with  the  natives  that  on  the  occur- 
rence of  the  mutiny  in  Bengal  he  held  his  ground  without 
military  support.  Colonel  Taylor,  whose  merits  were  now 
recognized  and  acknowledged  by  the  British  government  of 
India — although  he  had  never  been  in  the  service  of  the  Com- 
pany— was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  deputy  commissioner- 
ship  of  the  Western  ceded  districts,  where  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  new  assessment  of  revenues  at  once  more  equitable 
to  the  cultivators  and  more  productive  to  the  government.  By 
indefatigable  perseverance  he  had  raised  himself  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  half-educated  lad,  without  patronage,  and  without 
even  the  support  of  the  Company,  to  the  successful  government 
of  some  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  India,  36,000  square 
miles  in  extent  and  with  a  population  of  more  than  fiwe  millions. 
On  his  retirement  from  service  in  i860  he  was  made  a  C.S.I, 
and  given  a  pension.  Taylor  died  at  Mentone  on  the  13  th  of 
May  1876. 

See  Meadows  Taylor's  The  Story  of  My  Life  (1877). 

TAYLOR,  ROWLAND  (d.  1555),  English  Protestant  martyr, 
was  bom  at  Rothbury,  Northumberland;  he  took  niinor  orders 
at  Norwich  in  1528  and  graduated  LL.B.  at  Cambridge  in  1530 
and  LL.D.  in  1534.  Adopting  reformed  views  he  was  made 
chaplain  by  Cranmer  in  1540  and  presented  to  the  living  of 
Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  in  1544.  In  Whitsun  week,  1547^  he  preached 
a  "  notable  sermon  "  at  St  Paul's  Cross,  and  was  given  the  third 
stall  in  Rochester  cathedral.  In  1549  he  was  placed  on  a  com- 
mission to  examine  Anabaptists,  and  in  1551  he  was  appointed 
chancellor  to  Bishop  Ridley,  select  preacher  at  Canterbury, 
and  a  commissioner  for  the  reform  of  the  canon  law;  in  1552 
Coverdale  made  him  archdeacon  of  Exeter.  Apparently  he 
advocated  the  cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  for  on  the  25th  of 
July  1553,  only  six  days  after  Mary's  proclamation  as  queen, 
he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  Essex.  He 
was  released  not  long  afterwards,  and  with  the  support  of  his 
parishioners  offered  strenuous  resistance  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Mass.  He  was  consequently  imprisoned  in  the  King's  • 
Bench  prison  on  the  26th  of  March  1554.  The  sttirdy  pro- 
testantism of  Taylor  and  his  flock,  who  seem  to  have  caused 
various  commotions,  marked  him  out  for  the  special  enmity 
of  Mary's  government;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  suffer 
when  in  January  1555  parliament  had  once  more  given  the 
clerical  courts  liberty  of  jurisdiction.  He  was  sentenced  on 
the  22nd,  excommunicated  on  the  29th,  degraded  by  Bonner 
on  the  4th  of  February,  and  burnt  on  the  9th  at  Aldham 
Common  near  Hadleigh.  His  blameless  character  had  made 
a  great  impression  on  his  age,  and  he  was  commemorated  in 
many  popular  ballads.  He  was  regarded  as  the  ideal  of  a 
Protestant  parish  priest;  he  was  married  and  had  nine  Children. 
The  alleged  descent  of  Jeremy  Taylor  from  him  has  not  been 
proved. 

See  Thomas  Quinton  Stow's  Memoirs  of  Rowland  Taylor  (1833); 
Diet,  of  Nat,  Biogr,  Iv.  463-4,  and  authorities  there  cited. 

(A.  F.  P.) 
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TAYLOR,  THOMAS  (1758-1835),  English  writer,  generally 
called  "the  Platonist,"  was  born  in  London  on  the  15th  of 
May  1758,  and  lived  there  till  his  death  on  the  ist  of  November 
1835.  He  was  sent  to  St  Paul's  school,  but  was  soon  removed 
to  Sheerness,  where  he  spent  several  years  with  a  relative  who 
was  engaged  in  the  dockyard.  He  then  began  to  study  for  the 
dissenting  ministry,  but  an  imprudent  marriage  and  pecuniary 
difficulties  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  idea.  He  became  a 
schoolmaster,  a  clerk  in  Lubbock's  banking-house,  and  from 
1798-1806  was  assistant  secretary  to  the  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  arts,  manufactures  and  commerce,  which  post 
he  resigned  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  of  a  Mr  Meredith,  a  retired  tradesman  of  literary 
tastes,  who  assisted  him  to  publish  several  of  his  works.  These 
mainly  consisted  of  translations  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Plotinus,  Produs,  Pausanias, 
Porphyry,  Ocellus  Lucanus,  and  the  Orphic  hynms.  His 
efforts  were  unfavourably — almost  contemptuously — ^received, 
but,  in  spite  of  defects  of  scholarship  and  lack  of  critical  faculty, 
due  recognition  must  be  awarded  to  the  indomitable  industry 
with  which  he  overcame  early  difficulties.  He  figures  as  the 
"  modem  Pletho  "  in  Isaac  Disraeli's  CuriosUUs  of  LUerature 
and  in  his  novel  Vaurien,  and  as  "  England's  gentile  priest  "  in 
Mathias's  Pursuits  of  LUerature, 

TAYLOR,  TOM  (1817-1880),  English  dramatist  and  editor 
of  Punch,  was  bom  at  Bishop  Wearmouth,  near  Sunderland,  on 
the  19th  of  October  1817.  After  attending  school  there,  and 
studying  for  two  sessions  at  Glasgow  University,  he  in  1837 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow.  Subsequently  he  held  for  two  years  the  professorship 
of  English  literature  at  University  College,  London.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  (Middle  Temple)  in  November  1846,  and  went 
on  the  northern  circuit  until,  in  1850,  he  became  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health.  On  the  recx)nstmction  of 
the  Board  in  1854  he  was  made  secretary,  and  on  its  abolition 
his  services  were  transferred  to  a  department  of  the  Home 
Office,  retiring  on  a  pension  in  1876.  In  his  very  early  years 
Tom  Taylor  had  shown  a  predilection  for  the  drama,  and  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  performing  dramatic  pieces  with  a  number 
of  children  in  a  loft  over  a  brewer's  stable.  Four  burlesques  of 
his  were  produced  at  the  Lyceimi  in  1844.  He  made  his  first 
hit  with  To  Parents  and  Guardians^  brought  out  at  the  Lyceum 
in  1845.  He  also  wrote  some  burlesques  in  conjunction  with 
Albert  Smith  and  Charles  Kenny,  and  collaborated  with  Charles 
Reade  in  Masks  and  Faces  (1852).  Before  the  close  of  his  life 
his  dramatic  pieces  numbered  over  100,  amongst  the  best 
known  of  which  are  Our  American  Cousin  (1858),  produced  by 
Laura  Keene  in  New  York,  in  which  Sothem  created  the  part 
of  Lord  Dundreary;  Still  Waters  Run  Deep  (1855);  Victims 
(1857);  the  Contested  Election  (1859);  the  Overland  Route 
(i860);  the  Ticket  of  Leave  Man  (1863);  Anne  Boleyn  (1875); 
and  Joan  of  Arc  (1871).  He  was  perhaps  the  most  popular 
dramatist  of  his  time;  but,  if  his  chief  concern  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  popular  acting  play,  the  characters  in  his  dramas 
are  clearly  and  consistently  drawn,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural, 
nervous  and  pointed.  In  his  blank  verse  historical  dramas, 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Joan  of  Arc,  he  was  not  so  successful. 

Taylor  had  begun  his  career  as  a  journalist  when  he  first 
came  to  London.  He  very  soon  became  connected  with  the 
Morning  Chronicle  and  the  Daily  News,  for  which  he  wrote 
leaders.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  Punch  until  1874,  when  he 
succeeded  Shirley  Brooks  as  editor.  He  occasionally  appeared 
with  sucdess  in  amateur  theatricals,  more  especially  in  the 
character  of  Adam  in  As  You  Like  It  and  of  Jasper  in  A  Sheep  in 
Wolfs  Clothing.  Hfe  had  some  talent  for  painting,  and  for 
many  years  was  art  critic  to  The  Times  and  the  Graphic.  He 
died  at  Lavender  Sweep,  Wandsworth,  on  the  12th  of  July  1880. 

Apart  from  the  drama,  Tom  Taylor's  chief  contributions  to 
literature  are  his  biographies  of  painters,  viz.,  Autobiography  cf 
B.  R.  Hay^pn  (1853);  Autobiography  and  Correspondence  of  C.  R. 
Leslie,  R.A.  (i860);  and  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 


(1865),  which  had  been  left  in  a  very  incomplete  state  by  Leslie^ 
His  Historical  Dramas  appeared  in  one  volume  in  1877.  He  also 
edited,  with  a  memorial  preface,  Pen  Sketches  from  a  Vanished 
Hand,  selected  from  Papers  of  the  late  Mortimer  CoUins. 

TAYLOR,  WIUIAM  (i 765-1836),  English  man  of  letters, 
son  of  a  Norwich  manufacturer,  was  bom  in  that  dty  on  the 
7th  of  November  1765.  He  belonged  to  the  Unitarian  com- 
munity, and  went  to  a  school  kept  at  Palgrave,  Suffolk,  by 
Rochemont  Barbauld,  husband  of  Anna  Letitia  Barbauld, 
where  Frank  Sayers  (1763-1817)  was  among  his  schoolmates. 
He  travelled  on  the  Continent  for  some  years  to  periect  himself 
in  foreign  languages.  William  Taylor  and  his  father  were  both 
in  sympathy  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  belonged  to  a 
"  revolution  society  "  at  Norwich.  In  1791  the  disturbed  con- 
dition of  affaira  iiniuced  the  elder  Taylor  to  wind  up  his  busi- 
ness, and  from  this  time  William  devoted  himself  to  letters. 
He  was  an  enthusiast  for  German  poetry,  and  did  great  service 
to  English  literatiure  by  translations  ol  BUrger's  Lenare  (1790, 
printed  1796),  of  Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise  (1790,  printed 
1805),  of  Goethe's  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  (1790,  printed  1793), 
and  of  four  of  Wieland's  Dialogues  of  the  Gods  (1795).  He  was 
a  proHfic  writer  of  review  articles,  in  which  his  knowledge  of 
foreign  literature  served  as  a  useful  standard  of  critidsm. 
Much  of  this  material  was  made  use  of  in  his  most  important 
work,  his  Historic  Survey  of  German  Poetry  (3  vols.,  1828-30). 
He  also  edited  the  works  of  his  friend  Sayers  with  a  memoir 
(1823).    He  died  at  Norwich  on  the  5th  of  March  1836. 

See  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  W.  Taylor  of 
Norwich,  by  John  Warden  Robberds  (2  vols.,  1843);  Georg 
Herzfeld,  William  Taylor  von  Norwich  (1897).  Tayrlor  is  well  known 
to  readers  of  Geotige  Borrow  by  the  portrait  of  him  as  the  **  elder 
individual  "  in  the  23rd  chapter  ol  Lavengro, 

TAYLOR,  ZACHART  (1784-1850),  twelfth  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  in  Orange  county,  Virginia,  on  the 
24th  of  September  1784.  During  the  following  year  his  father. 
Colonel  Richard  Taylor,  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
migrated  to  Kentucky,  settling  near  Louisville,  and  thereafter 
played  an  important  part  in  the  wars  and  politics  of  his  adopted 
state.  The  boyhood  and  youth  of  Zachary  Taylor  were  thus 
passed  in  the  midst  of  the  stirring  frontier  scenes  of  early 
Kentucky,  and  from  this  experience  he  acquired  the  hardihood 
and  resoluteness  that  characterized  his  later  life,  although  he 
inevitably  lacked  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  education. 
In  May  1808  Taylor  received  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant 
in  the  7th  United  States  Infantry,  and  for  the  next  few  years 
was  employed  in  routine  duties.  Early  in  181 2  he  was  made 
captain,  and  duriftg  the  ensmng  hostilities  with  Great  Britain 
distinguished  himself  by  his  gallant  defence  against  the  Indians 
of  Fort  Harrison,  a  stockade  in  central  Indiana.  For  this  he 
was  breveted  major,  and  in  May  18 14  received  a  regular  majbr's 
commission,  but  being  reduced  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  temporarily  left  the  service.  In  May 
1816  he  was  reinstated  as  major,  and  in  1819  was  promoted  to 
be  a  Heutenant-colonel;  and  in  the  routine  discharge  of  his 
duties  he  was  stationed  at  various  posts  on  the  western  frontier. 
In  1832,  as  colonel,  he  took  part  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and 
was  the  officer  to  whom  Black  Hawk  surrendered;  later  he 
occasionally  acted  as  Indian  agent  along  the  upper  Mississippi. 

In  1836  Taylor  was  ordered  from  Wisconsin  to  take  com- 
mand against  the  Seminoles  in  Florida.  On  the  25th  of 
December  1837,  after  a  difficult  campaign,  he  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  upon  the  Indians  at  the  battle  of  Okeechobee,  and  for 
this  was  breveted  brigadier-general.  Then  followed  four  years 
of  harassing  service  in  the  Florida  Everglades,  whence  he 
passed  to  the  command  of  the  First  Department  of  the  army, 
with  headquarters  at  Fort  Jesup,  Louisiana. 

While  at  New  Orleans  in  1845,  Taylor  received  orders  from 
President  Polk  to  march  his  troops  into  Texas,  as  soon  as  that 
state  should  accept  the  terms  of  annexation  proposed  by  the 
Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1845.  Later  in  June 
Polk,  who  assumed  that  the  Rio  Grande  rather  than  the  Nueces 
was  the  south-western  boundary  of  Texas,  ordered  hini  to  take 
up  a  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine,  or  at  some   other 
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point  best  suited  for  an  advance  to  the  former  river.  By  the 
middle  of  August  Taylor  had  selected  a  position  at  Corpus 
Christi,  on  the  west  bank  di  the  Nueces  and  within  the  disputed 
territory,  and  here  he  remained  until  the  following  spring. 
Upon  the  definite  refusal  of  the  Mexican  government  under 
Paredes  to  resume  with  the  United  States  the  diplomatic 
relations  broken  off  by  the  aimexation  of  Texas,  Taylor  was 
ordered  to  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande  for  the  purpose  of  anti- 
cipating any  hostile  inctirsion  from  Mexico.  He  himself 
favoured  such  a  movement  if  the  United  States  was  to  main- 
tain its  claim  as  regards  the  boundary.  In  obedience  to  his 
instructions  he  left  Corpus  Christi  on  the  12th  of  March  1846, 
fortified  Point  Isabel  as  a  base  of  supplies,  and  took  up  his 
position  on  the  disputed  river,  opposite  the  Mexican  town  of 
Matamoras.  Here  he  began  to  construct  Fort  Texas,  after- 
wards called  Fort  Brown,  upon  the  present  site  of  Brownsville. 
The  commander  of  the  AJexicari  Army  of  the  North,  Ampudia, 
immediately  summoned  him  to  retire  behind  the  Nueces  under 
the  threat  of  interpreting  his  advance  as  an  invasion  of  Mexican 
territory.  Taylor  not  only  disregarded  this  simimons,  but 
within  the  following  week  proceeded  to  blockade  the  Rio 
Grande.  Hostilities  were  then  imavoidable,  and  the  first 
passage  at  arms  occurred  on  the  24th  of  April  1846,  when  a 
large  force  of  Mexicans  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande 
ambushed  and  captured  a  small  party  of  American  dragoons 
under  Captain  Seth  B.  Thornton  (1814-1847).  The  news  of 
this  event  led  President  Polk,  on  the  nth  of  May,  to  recom- 
mend a  formal  declaration  of  war  on  the  groimd  that  it  existed 
"  by  the  act  of  Mexico  herself,"  for  that  power  "  has  passed 
the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  has  invaded  our  territory 
and  shed  American  blood  upon  American  soil."  This  state- 
ment was  incorporated  in  the  bill  declaring  war,  and  although 
severely  criticized  during  the  Senate  debate,  passed  both  houses 
of  Congress  by  overwhelming  majorities. 

Meanwhile  Taylor  had  strengthened  his  base  of  supplies  at 
Point  Isabel,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  militia  from  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  and  during  the  return  march  from  this  post 
was  fiercely  attacked  at  Palo  Alto  (about  8  m.  N.£.  of  Browns- 
ville, Texas)  on  May  §th,  by  the  Mexicans  under  Arista.  The 
latter  was  easily  driven  from  the  field,,  but  on  the  following 
day  threatened  Taylor's  advance  in  a  much  stronger  position, 
Resaca  de  la  Palma  (about  4  m.  N.  of  Brownsville).  A  brilliant 
charge  by  the  dragoons  imder  Captain  May  decided  this  contest, 
which  Taylor  followed  up'by  a  pursuit  of  the  Mexican  general 
to  the  Bio  Grande.  After  relieving  Fort  Brown,  which  had 
been  besieged  since  the  3rd  of  May,  Taylor  himself  crossed 
the  river,  and  on  the  i8th  of  May  occupied  Matamoras,  from 
which  Arista  had  already  retreated  to  Monterrey. 

As  it  was  the  intention  of  the  administration  to  wage  war 
for  the  purpose  merely  of  bringing  Mexico  to  negotiate,  Taylor 
did  not  immediately  advance  southward  from  the  Rio  Grande. 
When,  however,  Mexico  persisted  in  her  refusal  to  treat,  Polk 
decided  to  conquer  her  northern  provinces.  Taylor  formed  a 
new  base  of  operations  at  Camargo,  farther  up  the  river,  and 
from  this  point,  in  August  began  an  advance  towards  Monterrey, 
the  capital  of  Nuevo  Leon.  After  hard  fighting  he  occupied 
this  city  in  the  latter  part  of  September  (see  Monterrey). 
The  truce  with  which  he  followed  up  this  success  was  unaccept- 
able to  the  administration,  and  upon  receiving  notice  to  resume 
hostilities,  he  occupied  Saltillo,  the  capital  of  Coahuila,  and 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas,  thus  completing  the  con- 
quest of  the  north-eastern  states  of  Mexico.  By  this  time 
Taylor  had  been  reinforced  by  some  3000  troops  which  had 
marched  under  Gen.  John  E.  Wool  from  San  Antonio  directly 
towards  Chihuahua,  but  which  had  been  deflected  at  Monclova 
to  join  his  "  army  of  occupation."  During  the  war  he  was 
breveted  major-general  (May  1846),  and  Congress  thrice  passed 
votes  of  thanks  and  ordered  the  presentation  of  commemorative 
gold  medals.  President  Polk  distrusted  Taylor  because  of  his 
supposed  Whig  views,  and  now  began  to  express  his  dissatis^ 
faction  with  the  general's  failure  to  take  full  advantage  of  his 
victories  and  his  hesitancy  to  suggest  a  plan  for  the  future 


conduct  of  the  war.  Taylor  was  unwilling  to  lead  his  own 
army  farther  into  the  desert  interior  of  Mexico  and  remained 
non-committal  upon  the  projected  attempt  from  Vera  Cruz. 
When  Polk  finally  determined  upon  the  latter  campaign,  he 
selected  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  although  the  latter  was  personally 
unacceptable  to  himself,  as  its  leader,  and  despite  Taylor's 
vigorous  protests  detached  most  of  bis  experienced  troops  to 
join  Scott's  command.  Meanwhile  through  the  connivance  of 
the  American  authorities,  Santa  Anna  returned  from  his  Cuban 
exile,  and,  as  the  newly  elected  Mexican  president,  disregarding 
his  pledges  to  aid  Polk  in  bringing  about  a  satisfactory  peace^ 
prepared  to  wage  a  more  effective  wax  against  the  American 
invaders.  Learning  of  the  weakened  cpndition  of  Taylor's 
force  he  made  a  sudden  advance  to  the  northward,  with  som^ 
20,000  troops,  and  on  the  22nd  of  February  1847  encountered 
Taylor  with  one-fourth  that  number  at  Buena  Vista,  a  few 
miles  beyond  Saltillo.  The  all-day  battle  in  the  narrow  mountain 
pass  was  the  most  stubbornly  contested  of  the  whole  war,  and 
the  brilliant  victory  of  Taylor  over  such  odds  made  "Old 
Rough  And  Ready,"  as  he  was  called  by  his;  troops,  the  hero 
of  the  hour.  With  this  encounter  the  serious  work  of  his 
"army  of  occupation"  ended,  although  he  was  later  joined 
by  Gen.  Alexander  W.  Doniphan's  troops,  who  had  marched 
from  New  Mexico  via  Chihuahua.  Taylor's  brilliant  victory, 
won  when  he  was  so  greatly  handicapped  by  Polk,  emphasized 
the  popular  discontent  which  that  president's  policy  had  already 
aroused,  and  suggested  him  to  the  political  leaders  as  a  pre- 
sidential possibility.  The  general,  however,,  had  passed  his 
mature  years  wholly  in  military  service  and  had  never  voted, 
much  less  strongly  allied  himself,  with  any  political  party. 
Nevertheless  when  Taylor  meetings  became  the  fashion  and 
newspapers  began  to  advocate  his  nomination,  party  lines 
threatened  to  disappear  despite  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  old- 
time  chiefs  of  the  two  leading  organizations  to  stem  the  tide 
against  the  popular  favourite.  The  Democratic  party  with  its 
more  efficient  machinery  prevented  a  stampede  of  its  r^nk  and 
file,  but  the  Whigs  were  less  successful.  Within  a  month  after 
his  victory  over  Santa  Anna  a  Whig  convention  in  Iowa  nomi- 
nated him  for  the  presidency,  and  public  meetings  in  Kentucky^ 
Ohio,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  quickly  tool^ 
similar  action,  in  many  cases  without  regard  to  party  lines. 
Taylor  first  adopted  a  course  of  discouraging  these  suggestions 
and  emphasized  his  non-partisan  attitude,  but  later  gave  way 
to  the  pressure,  and  issued  a  statement  that  proved  satisfactory 
to  the  majority  of  the  Whig  politicians.  Yet  it  required  four 
ballots  in  the  national  convention  to  overcome  the  reluctance 
of  Webster's,  Clay's  and  Scott's  followers  and  secure  the  party 
nomination.  The  disaffection  of  these  leaders  was  more  than 
counterbalanced,  however,  by  the  split  of  the  New  York 
Democrats  over  the  slavery  question,  which  assured  Taylor 
of  the  vote  of  that  state.  His  residence  in  Louisiana,  his 
ownership  of  a  large  plantation  with  its  slaves,  and  his  family 
connexion  with  Jefferson  Davis  (who  had  married  his  daughter), 
rendered  him  more  acceptable  to  many  of  the  Southern  Demo- 
crats than  their  party  candidate,  Lewis  Cass,  an  advocate  of 
"  squatter  sovereignty  "  and  the  representative  of  the  demo- 
cracy of  the  free  North-west.  As  a  resxdt  Taytor  carried  eight 
slave  states  while  his  opponent  secured  seven,  but  in  the  free 
states  the  conditions  were  exactly  reversed.  He  received  a 
majority  of  electoral  votes  on  each  side  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line  and  was  confirmed  in  his  preconceived  opinion  that 
he  was  to  be  the  president  of  the  whole  people.  Bqth  parties 
had  attempted  to  avoid  the  burning  slavery  issue, — the  Whigs 
by  adopting  no  platform  whatever  and  the  Democrats  by 
trusting  to  the  well-known  views  of  their  candidate,  but  the 
political  leaders  in  Congress  could  not  escape  the  many  definite 
questions  presented  by  the  possession  of  the  territory  newly 
acquired  from  Mexico.  The  Wilmot  Proviso  and  the  bill  to 
organize  the  territory  of  Oregon  had  already  aroused  both 
sections  and  had  given  occasion  for  Webster  and  Calhoun  to 
state  their  respective  views  upon  the  constitutional  questions 
involved. .  The  three  weeks'  contest  pver  the  elation  of  a 
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speaker  in  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  in  December  1849, 
emphasized  the  sectional  passions  already  engendered.  Under 
the  drcxmistances  the  first  message  from  President  Taylor  was 
awaited  with  great  interest.  While  advising  Congress  to 
"abstain  from  the  introduction  of  those  exciting  topics  of 
sectional  character  which  have  hitherto  produced  painfiil 
apprehensions  in  the  public  mind,"  he  favoured  the  admission 
of  California  as  a  free  state,  and  counselled  the  legislators  to 
await  the  action  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  upon 
the  slavery  question.  As  he  had  already  encouraged  California 
to  form  the  state  government  it  desired,  and  later  took  a  strong 
position  against  the  efforts  of  Texas  to  possess  itself  of  part 
of  New  Mexico,  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  less  inclined  to 
favour  the  radical  pro-slavery  programme  than  his  previous 
career  had  seemed  to  promise.  This  was  still  further  empha- 
sized by  his  marked  friendship  for  William  H.  Seward  and  his 
contemptuous  reference  to  the  territorial  portion  of  Clay's 
compromise  measures  as  the  "  Omnibus  Bill."  This  situation 
militated  greatly  against  that  leader's  cherished  policy,  and  led 
him  to  a  bitter  criticism  of  the  president  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Such  was  the  situation  when  the  president,  early  in 
July  1850,  was  stricken  by  the  disease  to  which  he  succumbed 
on  the  9th.  His  remains  were  temporarily  interred  at  Wash- 
ington, but  afterwards  removed  to  the  family  cemetery  near 
Louisville. 

The  only  son  that  survived  him,  Richard  Taylor  (1826- 
1879),  popularly  known  as  "  General  Dick,"  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1845,  entered  the  Confederate  army  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War,  was  commanding  officer  in  Louisiana,  and  under 
Kirby  Smith  helped  to  administer  the  western  half  of  the 
Confederacy,  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg.  He  won  the  victory 
of  Sabine  Cross  Roads  over  the  Union  expedition  under  Gen. 
N.  P.  Banks  on  the  8th  of  April  1864.  He  j&nally  surrendered 
to  Gen.  E.  R.  S.  Canby  on  the  4th  of  May  1865.  He  wrote 
Destruction  and  Reconstruction  (1879). 

H. .  Montgomery's  Life  (Auburn,  1850)  and  John  Frost's  Life 
(New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1847)  are  almost  wholly  devoted  to 
President  Taylor's  military  career,  and  are  excessively  laudatory 
in  character.'  A  better  bio^phy  is  that  (New  York,  1892)  by 
Maj.-Geo!  O.  O.  Howard,  m  the  "  Great  Commanders "  series. 
There  is  much  material  about  Taylor  in  the  general  histories  of 
M'Master,  Von  Hoist,  and  Rhodes.  {L  J.  C.) 

TAYLOR,  a  town  in  WDliamson  coimty,  Texas,  U.S.A., 
about  35  m.  N.E.  of  Austin.  Pop.  (1890)  2584;  (1900)  4211 
(1260  negroes);  (1910)5314.  It  is  served  by  the  International 
&  Great  Northern  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  rail- 
ways. It  is  in  a  region  especially  devoted  to  the  growing 
of  cotton  and  grain  and  to  poultry  raising,  and  an  annual 
county  fair  is  held  here.  In  the  city  are  machine  and  car  shops 
of  the  International  &  Great  Northern  railway,  and  cotton- 
compresses,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  cotton-seed  oil,  &c. 
Taylor,  named  in  honour  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  was  founded 
in  1876,  and  was  incorporated  in  1882. 

TAYPORT,  a  police  burgh  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland.  Pop. 
(1901)  3325.  It  is  situated  on  the  Firth  of  Tay,  here  about  i  m. 
wide,  opposite  to  Broughty  Ferry,  with  which  there  is  com- 
munication by  means  of  a  ferry,  5^  m.  N.  of  Leuchars  Junction 
by  the  North  British  railway.  Its  older  alternative  name  of 
Ferry  Port  on  Craig  has  reference  both  to  its  uses  and  its  site. 
Its  industries  include  manufactures  of  linen  and  jute,  spinning 
mills,  engineeriiig  works,  timber-yard  and  salmon  fishery.  In 
other  respects  it  is  a  residential  quarter  for  Dundee.  A  mile 
S.W.  is  the  estate  of  Scotscraig*,  which  belonged  to  Archbishop 
Sharp  (161 3-16^^9),  of  whose  mansion  there  are  still  some 
traces.  Two  miles  and  a  half  W.  by  S.  is  the  police  burgh  of 
Newport  (pop.  2869),  with  stations  at  Easter  and  Wester 
Newport,  on  the  North  British  Railway  Company*s  loop  line 
from  Leuchars  Junction  to  Woirmit.  It  lies  on  the  Firth  of 
Tay  opposite  to  Dundee,  with  which  there  is  communication 
by  means  of  a  ferry,  as  well  as  by  rail  via  the  Tay  Bridge.  Even 
to  a  greater  extent  than  has  Tayport,  it  has  practically  become 
a  suburb  of  Dundee.  Its  small  harbour  was  designed  by 
Telford.     Two   and  a   quarter  miles   S.W.   of    Wormit,   the 


nearest  railway  station,  close  to  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Tay  Bridge,  is  the  village  of  Balmerino  (Gaelic,  "  Town  on 
the  seashore  ")•  Its  once  considerable  shipping  trade  has 
declined,  but  some  fishery  is  still  carried  on.  In  1227  Ermen- 
garde,  widow  of  William  the  Lion,  and  her  son  Alexander  II. 
founded  a  Cistercian  Abbey  here,'  but  in  1604  the  Abbey 
estates  were  converted  into  a  temporal  lordship  in  favour  of 
James  Elphinstone,  created  Lord  Balmerino. 

TAYUG,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Pangasinan,  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands,  near  the  Agno  river,  33  m.  E.  of  Lingayen, 
the  capital.  Pop.  (1903)  10,400.  The  river  furnishes  water 
for  irrigating  the  low  fields  in  the  vicinity.  The  town's  in- 
habitants are  farmers,  and  rice  is  the  principal  crop.  Pan- 
gasinan and  Ilocano  are  the  languages  spoken. 

TAZZA  (Ital.,  cf.  Fr.  tasse^  Ger.  Tasse^  cup;  all  from  Persian 
taSy  goblet),  a  word  generally  adopted  by  archaeologists  and  con- 
noisseurs for  a  type  of  drinking  vessel.  It  is  a  shallow  saucer- 
like dish  either  mounted  on  a  stem  and  foot  or  on  a  foot  alone. 

TCHERNAIEV,  MIKHAIL  GREGORJOVICH  (1828-1898), 
Russian  general,  a  member  of  a  noble  family,  was  bom  on  the 
24th  of  October  1828.  Educated  at  the  Nicholas  Staff  College, 
he  entered  the  army  in  1847,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Crimean  war  and  in  the  Caucasus.  After  serving  as  divisional 
chief  of  the  staff  in  Poland,  he  went  to  Orenburg  in  1858  as 
assistant  to  the  commandei:  of  the  line  of  the  Syr-Darya,  and 
the  following  year  commanded  an  expedition  to  support  the 
Kirghiz  tribes  on  the  borders  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  against  the 
Khivans.  He  did  duty  on  the  staff  of  the  army  of  the  Caucasus 
for  a  time,  and  returned  to  Orenburg  as  chief  of  the  staff.  In 
1864,  having  reached  the  rank  of  major-general,  he  made  his 
famous  march  with  1000  men  across  the  steppes  of  Turkestan 
to  Chimkent  in  Khokand,  to  meet  another  Russian  column 
from  Semipalatinsk,  in  Siberia,  in  conjunction  with  which  he 
successfully  stormed  Chimkent,  and  then  unsuccessfully  attacked 
Tashkent,  80  miles  farther  south.  Wintering  at  Chimkent,  he 
captured  Tashkent  the  following  year.  This  was  contrary  to  his 
instructions,  and  although  he  was  received  in  St  Petersburg 
with  enthusiasm,  and  presented  with  a  sword  of  honour  by  the 
emperor,  he  was  not  again  employed  in  the  military  service, 
and  retired  from  it  in  July  1874.  He  bought,  and  edited  with 
great  success,  the  Russkiy  Mir  in  Slavonic  interests,  devoting 
himself  to  the  Panslavic  idea.  In  the  summer  of  1876  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Servian  army,  but  on 
entering  Turkey  was  driven  back  by  Osman  Pasha,  who  followed 
him  into  Servia,  defeating  him  at  Zayechar  and  Yavor  in  July, 
and  the  campaign  in  Servia  proved  disastrous.  He  rashly 
proclaimed  Milan  king  of  Servia  in  September,  and  in  October 
Aleksinats  and  Deligrad  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and 
the  road  open  to  Belgrade.  An  armistice  was  concluded,  and 
Tchemaiev  resigned  his  command.  In  1877  he  visited  Austria 
in  connexion  with  his  propaganda,  but  was  expelled,  and  lived 
for  a  time  in  France.  In  1879  he  organized  a  Bulgarian  rising, 
but  was  arrested  at  Adrianople  and  sent  back  to  Russia.  He 
succeeded  Kaufmann  (g.v.)  as  governor  of  Turkestan  in  1882, 
but  his  aggressive  policy  led  to  his  recall  two  years  later,  when 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  war  at  St  Peters- 
burg. In  1886  his  opposition  to  the  Central  Asian  Military 
railway  caused  him  to  lose  his  seat  in  the  council.  He  died  on 
the  i6th  of  August  1898,  at  his  country  seat  in  the  province  of 
Mogilev. 

TCHIHATCHEFF,  PIERRE  ALEXANDROWITSCH  DE  (181 2- 
1890),  Russian  naturalist  and  geologist,  was  born  at  Gatchina, 
near  St  Petersburg,  in  181 2.  He  entered  the  diplomatic  service 
and  was  (1842-44)  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople; 
whence  he  visited  Asia  Minor,  S)Tia  and  Egypt.  In  1844,  he 
was  charged  with  a  scientific  mission  to  the  Altai  mountains. 
He  died  at  Florence  on  the  13th  of  October  1890  (N.S.). 

His  publications  include:  Voyage  scientijiaue  dans  V Altai  oriental 
et  les  parties  adjacentes  de  la  frontibre  de  Chine  (with  atlas,  1845); 
Asie  Mineure;  description  physique^  sUUistique-  et  archiologique  de 
cette  contrie  (4  vols,  with  3  atlases,  1853-^};  Le  Bosphore  et  Con- 
stantinople (1864,  another  ed.  1877);  Considerations  gMogiques  sur 
les  Ties  Ocianigues  (1878) ;  and  Espagne,  Algirie  et  Tunisie  (1880). 
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.  TEA  (Chinese  cka^  Amoy  dialect  ^^,  the  name  given  to  the 
leaves  9!  the  tea  bush  (see  below)  prepared  by  decoction  as  a 
beverage.  The  term  is  by  analogy  also  used  for  an  infusion 
or  decoction  ol  other  leaves,  e  g.  camomile  tea;  and  similarly 
for  the  afternoon  meal  at  which  tea  is  served. 

Historical, — The  early  history  of  tea  as  a  beverage  is  mainly 
traditional.  The  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  regarding  the  past 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  may  possibly  some  day  be  supplied,  as 
European  scholars  become  more  able  to  explore  the  unstudied 
stores  in  the  great  Chinese  libraries,  or  as  Chinese  student^  ran- 
sack the  records  of  their  country  for  the  facts  of  earlier 
periods^  It  may  then  be  learnt  who  made  the  first  cup  of  tea, 
who  planted  the  earliest  bushes,  and  how  the  primitive  methods 
of  manufacture  were  evolved.  In  the  meantime  knowledge 
on  the  subject  is  mingled  with  much  that  is  obviously  mythical 
and  with  gleanings  from  the  casual  references  of  travellers  and 
authors. 

According  to  Chinese  legend,  the  virtues  of  tea  were  dis- 
covered by  the  Emperor  Chinnimg,  2737  B.C.,  to  whom  all 
agricultural  and  medicinal  knowledge  is  traced.  It  is  doubt- 
fully referred  to  in  the  book  of  ancient  poems  edited  by  Con- 
fucius, all  of  which  are  previous  in  date  to  550  B.C.  A  tradition 
exists  in  China  that  a  knowledge  of  tea  travelled  eastward  to 
and  in  China,  having  been  introduced  543  a.d.  by  Bodhidharma, 
an  ascetic  who  came  from  India  on  a  missionary  expedition, 
but  that  legend  is  also  mixed  with  supernatural  details.  But  it 
is  quite  certain,  from  the  historical  narrative  of  Lo  Yu,  who 
lived  in  the  Tang  dynasty  (618-906  a.d.),  that  tea  was  already 
used  as  a  beverage  in  the  6th  century,  and  that  during  the  8th 
century  its  use  had  become  so  common  that  a  tax  was  levied 
on  its  consumption  in  the  14th  year  of  Tih  Tsung  (793).  The 
use  of  tea  in  China  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  is  known 
from  Arab  sources  (Reinaud,  Relation  des  Voyages,  1845,  p.  40). 
From  China  a  knowledge  of  tea  was  carried  into  Japan,  and 
there  the  cultivation  was  established  during  the  9th  century. 
Seed  was  brought  from  China  by  the  priest  Miyoye,  and  planted 
first  in  the  south  island,  Eaushiu,  whence  the  cultivation  spread 
northwards  till  it  reached  the  high  limit  of  39**  N. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  although  many  of  the  products 
of  China  were  known  and  used  in  Europe  at  much  earlier  times, 
no  reference  to  tea  has  yet  been  traced  in  European  literature 
prior  to  1588.  No  mention  of  it  is  made  by  Marco  Polo,  and  no 
knowledge  of  the  substance  appears  to  have  reached  Europe 
till  after  the  establishment  of  intercourse  between  Portugal 
and  China  in  151 7.  The  Portuguese,  however,  did  little  to- 
wards the  introduction  of  it  into  Europe,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  Dutch  established  themselves  at  Bantam  early  in  the  17th 
century  that  these  adventurers  learned  from  the  Chinese  the 
habit  of  tea  drinking  and  brought  it  into  Europe. 

The  earliest  mention  of  tea  by  an  Englishman  is  probably  that 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Wickham,  an  agent  of  the  East 
India  Company,  written  from  Firando  in  Japan,  on  the  27th 
June  161 5,  to  Mr  Eaton,  another  officer  of  the  company, 
resident  at  Macao,  and  asking  for  "  a  pot  of  the  best  sort  of 
chaw,**  How  the  commission  was  executed  does  not  appear, 
but  in  Mr  Eaton's  subsequent  accounts  of  expenditure  occurs 
this  item — "  three  silver  porringers  to  drink  chaw  in." 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  century  that  the  English 
began  to  use  tea,  and  they  also  received  their  supplies  from  Java 
till  in  1686  they  were  driven  out  of  the  island  by  the  Dutch.  At 
first  the  price  of  tea  in  England  ranged  from  £6  to  £10  per  lb. 
In  the  Mercurius  Politicus,  No.  435,  of  September  1658,  the 
following  advertisement  occurs: —  "  That  excellent  and  by  all 
Physitians  approved  China  Drink  called  by  the  Chineans  Tcha, 
by  other  nations  Tay,  alias  Tee,  is  sold  at  the  Sultaness  Head, 
a  cophee-house  in  Sweetings  Rents,  by  the  Royal  Exchange, 
London."  Thomas  Garway,  the  first  English  tea  dealer,  and 
founder  of  the  well-known  coffee-house,  *'  Garra way's,"  in  a 
curious  broadsheet,  An  Exact  Description  of  the  Growth,  QttalUy 
and  Virtues  of  the  Leaf  Tea,  issued  in  1659  or  1660,  writes,  "  in 
respect  of  its  scarceness  and  dearness,  it  hath  been  only  used 
as  a  regalia  in  high  treatments  and  entertainments,  and  presents 


made  thereof  to  princes  and  grandees."  In  that  year  he  pur- 
chased a  quantity  of  the  rare  and  much-prized  commodity, 
and  offered  it  to  the  public,  in  the  leaf,  at  fixed  prices  varying 
from  15s  to  50s.  the  tt>,  according  to  quality,  and  also  in  the  in- 
fusion, ''made  according  to  the  directions  of  the. most  knowing 
merchants  and  travellers  into  those  eastern  countries."  In 
1660  an  Act  of  the  first  parliament  of  the  Restoration  imposed 
a  tax  on  "  every  gallon  of  chocolate,  sherbet  and  tea,made  and 
sold,  to  be  paid  by  the  maker  thereof,  eightpence  "  (12  Car.  II. 
c.  23). 

Pepys's  often-quoted  mention  of  the  fact  that  on  the  25th 
September  1660,  "  I  did  send  for  a  cup  of  tee,  a  China  drink, 
of  which  I  never  had  drunk  before,"  proves  the  novelty  of  tea 
in  England  at  that  date.  In  1664  we  find  that  the  East  India 
Company  presented  the  king  with  2  ft)  and  2  oz.  of  "  thea," 
which  cost  40s.  per  ft),  and  two  years  afterwards  with  another 
parcel  containing  22}  ft),  for  which  the  directors  paid  50s 
per  ft).  Both  parcels  appear  to  have  been  purchased  on  the 
Continent.  Not  until  1677  is  the  Company  recorded  to  have 
taken  any  steps  for  the  importation  of  tea.  The  order  then 
given  to  their  agents  was  for  "  teas  of  the  best  kind  to  the 
amount  of  100  dollars."  But  their  instructions  were  con- 
siderably exceeded,  for  the  quantity  imported  in  1678  was 
4713  ft),  a  quantity  which  seems  to  have  glutted  the  market 
for  several  years.  The  annals  of  the  Company  record  that, 
in  February  1684,  the  directors  wrote  thus  to  Madras: —  "  In 
regard  thea  is  grown  to  be  a  commodity  here,  and  we  have 
occasion  to  make  presents  therein  to  our  great  friends  at  court, 
we  would  have  you  to  send  us  yearly  five  or  six  canisters  of  the 
very  best  and  freshest  thea."  Until  the  Revolution  no  duty  was 
laid  on  tea  other  than  that  levied  on  the  infusion  as  sold  in  the 
coffee-houses.  By  i  William  and  Mary,  c.  6,  a  duty  of  5s.  per  ft) 
and  5  per  cent,  on  the  value  was  imposed.  For  several  years 
the  quantities  imported  were  very  small,  and  consisted  ex- 
clusively of  the  finer  sorts.  The  first  direct  purchase  in  China 
was  made  at  Amoy,  the  teas  previously  obtained  by  the  Com- 
pany's factors  having  been  purchased  in  Madras  and  Surat, 
whither  it  was  brought  by  Chinese  junks  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  British  from  Java.  During  the  closing  years  of  the 
century  the  amount  brought  over  seems  to  havp  been,  on  the 
average,  about  20,000  ft)  a  year.  The  instructions  of  1700 
directed  the  supercargoes  to  send  home  300  tubs  of  the  finer 
green  teas  and  80  tubs  of  bohea.  In  1703  orders  were  given  for 
*' 75,000  ft)  Singlo  (green),  10,000  ft)  imperial,  and  20,000  lb 
bohea."    The  average  price  of  tea  at  this  period  was  i6s.  per  lb. 

As  the  1 8th  century  progressed  the  use  of  tea  in  England 
rapidly  increased,  and  by  the  close  of  the  century  the  rate  of 
consumption  exceeded  an  average  of  2  ft)  per  person  per  annum, 
a  rate  in  excess  of  that  of  to-day  of  all  people  except  those  of 
Mongol  and  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  The  business  being  a  mono- 
poly of  the  East  India  Company,  and  a  very  profitable  one, 
the  company  at  an  early  stage  of  its  development  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  whether  tea  could  not  be  grown  within  its  own 
dominions.  Difficulties  with  China  doubtless  showed  the  ad- 
visability of  having  an  independent  source  of  supply.  In  1788 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  at  the  request  of  the  directors,  drew  up  a 
memoir  on  the  cultivation  of  economic  plants  in  Bengal,  in 
which  he  gave  special  prominence  to  tea,  pointing  out  the 
regions  most  favourable  for  its  cultivation.  About  the  year 
1820  Mr  David  Scott,  the  first  commissioner  of; Assam,  sent  to 
Calcutta  from  Kuch  Behar  and  Rangpur — thc^  very  districts 
indicated  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  favourable  for  tea-growing 
— certain  leaves,  with  a  statement  that  they  .  were,  said  to 
belong  to  the  wild  tea-plant.  The  leaves  were  submitted  to 
Dr  Wallich,  government  botanist  at  Calcutta,  who  pronounced 
them  to  belong  to  a  species  of  Camellia,  and  no  result  followed 
on  Mr  Scott's  communication.  These  very  leaves  ultimately 
came  into  the  herbarium  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London, 
and  have  authoritatively  been  pronounced  to  belong  to  the 
indigenous  Assam  tea-plant.  Dr  Wallich *s  attribution  of 
this  and  other  specimens  subsequently  sent  in  to  the  genus 
Camellia,    although     scientifically     defensible,     unfortunately 
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diverted  attention  from  the  significance  of  the  discovery.  It 
was  not  till  1834  that,  overcome  by  the  insistence  of  Captain 
Francis  Jenkins,  who  maintained  and  proved  that,  called  by 
the  name  Camellia  or  not,  the  leaves  belonged  to  a  tea-plant, 
Dr  Wallich  admitted  *^  the  fact  of  the  genuine  tea-plant  being 
a  native  of  our  territories  in  Upper  Assam  as  incontrovertibly 
proved."  In  the  meantime  a  committee  had  been  formed 
by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  governor-general,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  tea  culture  into  India,  and  an  official  had  already 
been  sent  to  the  tea  districts  of  China  to  procure  seed  and  skilled 
Chinese  workmen  to  conduct  operations  in  the  Himalayan 
regions.  The  discovery  and  reports  of  Captain  Jenkins  led  to 
the  investigation  of  the  capacities  of  Assam  as  a  tea-growing 
country  by  Lord  William  Bentinck's  committee.  Evidence 
of  the  abundant  existence  of  the  indigenous  tea-tree  was  ob- 
tained; and  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  resolved 
to  institute  an  experimental  establishment  in  Assam  for  cultivat- 
ing and  manufacturing  tea,  leaving  the  industry  to  be  developed 
by  private  enterprise  should  its  practicability  be  demonstrated. 

In  1834  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  was 
abolished  and  an  era  of  rapid  progress  in  the  new  industry 
began.  In  1836  there  was  sent  to  London  i  lb  of  tea  made 
from  indigenous  leaves;  in  1837  5  lb  of  Assam  tea  were  sent; 
in  1838  the  quantity  sent  was  12  small  boxes,  and  95  boxes 
reached  London  in  1839.  In  1840  there  were  grown,  and 
offered  at  public  auction  in  Calcutta  early  the  following  year, 
35  packages,  chiefly  green  teas,  stated  to  have  been  manu- 
factured by  a  chief  of  the  Singpho  tribe  aided  by  the  govern- 
ment establishment.  In  the  same  auction  catalogue  were 
included  95  packages,  "  the  produce  of  the  Government  Tea 
Plantation  in  Assam,"  many  of  which  bore  the  Chubwa  mark, 
one  well  known  to  this  day.  This  auction  is  most  interesting 
as  being  the  first  of  British-grown  tea,  and  it  included  about 
6000  lb.  It  is  of  interest  also  for  the  reference  to  the  Singpho 
tribe,  who  are  even  now  in  small  numbers  in  the  same  district, 
where  they  still  produce  in  a  primitive  manner  tea  plucked 
from  the  indigenous  trees  growing  in  their  jungles. 

In  January  1840  the  Assam  Company  was  formed  to  take 
over  the  early  tea  garden  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
this,  the  premier  company,  is  still  in  existence,  having  pro- 
duced up  to  1907  no  less  than  117,000,000  lb  of  tea  and  paid 
in  dividends  £1,360,000  or  730  per  cent,  on  capital.  It  is  no 
longer  the  first  company  in  extent  of  yield,  as  the  Consolidated 
Tea  and  Lands  Company  produced  in  1907  about  15,000,000  lb 
of  tea,  besides  other  products.  The  introduction  of  Chinese 
seed  and  Chinese  methods  was  a  mistake,  and  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  that,  in  clearing  jungle  for  tea  planting,  fine 
indigenous  tea  was  frequently  destroyed  miwittingly  in  order 
to  plant  the  inferior  China  variety.  The  period  of  unlearning 
the  Chinese  methods,  and  replacing  the  Chinese  plants,  had  to 
be  lived  through.  Vicissitudes  of  ovet-production  and  inflation 
came  to  interfere  with  an  even  course  of  success,  but  the  industry 
developed  and  has  increased  enormously.  From  its  point  of 
origin  in  Assam,  it  has  gradually  spread  to  other  districts  with 
varying  commercial  success.  The  aggregate  total  of  capital  of 
the  tea-producing  companies  in  India  and  Ceylon  now  amounts 
to  about  £25,000,000. 

The  Dutch  were  rather  earlier  than  the  English  in  attempt- 
ing to  establish  tea  growing  in  their  eastern  possessions.  A 
beginning  was  made  in  Java  in  1826,  but  probably  because 
of  the  even  more  marked  influence  of  Chinese  methods  and 
Chinese  plant,  the  progress  was  slow  and  the  results  indifferent. 
Of  late  years,  however,  by  the  introduction  of  fine  Assam  seed 
and  the  adoption  of  methods  similar  to  those  in  use  in  India, 
a  marked  improvement  has  taken  place,  and  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  that,  with  the  very  rich  soil  and  abundant 
cheap  labour  that  the  island  of  Java  possesses,  the  relative 
progress  there  may  be  greater  in  future  than  in  any  other 
producing  land. 

Somewhere  about  i860  the  practical  commercial  growing  of 
tea  was  introduced  into  the  island  of  Formosa.  The  methods 
of  cultivation  ^md  manufacture  followed  there  differ  in  many 


ways  from  those  of  the  other  large  producing  countries,,  but 
the  industry  has  been  fairly  successful  throughout  its  history. 

Attempts  were  repeatedly  made  to  introduce  tea  cultiurc  in 
Ceylon,  under  both  Dutch  and  British  authority.  No  per- 
manent success  was  attained  till  about  1876,  when  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  the  coffee-leaf  disease  forced  planters  to  give 
serious  attention  to  tea.  Since  that  period  the  tea  industry 
has  developed  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  now  takes  first 
rank  in  the  conmierce  of  the  island. 

Several  plantations  have  been  successfully  pUt  out  both  by 
the  Russian  government  and  private  enteiprise  in  the  Caucasus, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  exist  long  but  for  the 
high  rate  of  duty  on  tea  entering  Russia  from  foreign  countries. 
Natal  has  now  about  5000  acres  under  tea  giving  a  fairly  large 
yield,  but  of  quality  not  highly  esteemed  outside  of  South 
Africa,  where  it  benefits  to  the  extent  of  4d.  per  potmd  of 
protection  in  the  tariff.  A  small  plantation  exists  in  South 
Carolina  under  circumstances  not  conducive  to  financial  success 
on  a  large  scale  of  production.  Attempts  at  tea  growing  have 
been  made  in  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Australia,  Nyassaland, 
Mauritius,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Johore,  Fiji  and  at  San 
Miguel  in  the  Azores  without  marked  success.  In  addition  to 
favourable  conditions  of  soil  and  dimate,  abundant  cheap  labour 
is  an  absolute  necessity  if  satisfactory  commercial  results  are 
to  be  obtained. 

Botany. — The  tea  bush  or  tree  is  a  member  of  the  natural 
order  Temstroemiaceae  and  is  closely  allied  to  the  well-known 
ornamental  shrub  the  camellia.  As  cultivated  in  China  it  is 
an  evergreen  shrub  growing  to  a  height  of  from  3  to  5  ft.  The 
stem  is  bushy,  with  numerous  and  very  leafy  branches;  the 
leaves  are  alternate,  leathery  in  texture,  elliptical,  obtusely 
serrated,  strongly  veined  and  placed  on  short  channelled  foot- 
stalks. The  flowers  are  white,  axillary  and  slightly  fragrant, — 
often  two  or  three  together  on  separate  pediceR  The  calyx 
is  small,  smooth  and  divided  into  five  obtuse  sepals*  The 
corolla  has  from  five  to  nine  petals,  cohering  at  the  base.  The 
stamens  are  short,  numerous  and  inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
corolla;  the  anthers  are  large  and  yellow^  and  the  long  style 
ends  in  thxee  branches.  The  fruit  is  a  woody  capsule  of  three 
cells,  each  containing  one  large  nearly  spherical  seed,  which 
consists  mainly  of  two  large  hemispherical  cotyledons. 

As  is  commonly  the  case  with  plants  which  have  been  long 
under  cultivation,  there  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  specific 
distinctions  among  the  varieties  of  tea.  The  plant  was  origin- 
ally described  by  Linnaeus  as  one  species,  Thed  sinensis. 
Later  Linnaeus  established  two  species,  viz.  Thea  Bohea  and 
Thea  viridis,  and  it  was  erroneously  assumed  that  the  former 
was  the  source  of  black  teas,  while  TkeaMridis  was  held  to 
yield  the  green  varieties.  In  1843,  however,  Mr  Robert  Fortune 
found  that,  although  the  two  varieties  of  the  plant  existed  in 
different  parts  of  China,  black  and  green  tea  were  produced 
from  the  leaves  of  the  same  plant  by  varying  the  manufacturing 
processes. 

Sir  George  Watt  (Journal  oj  tke  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
vol.  xxxii.)  d^K^ribes  with  ample  illustrations  the  recognized 
varieties,  placing  all  of  them  under  Camellia  Thea,  with  the 
following  subdivision: — 

I.  Assam  Indigenous. 


A, 

Variety  Viridis: — races  •< 

2.  Lushai. 

3.  Naga  Hills. 

4.  Manipur. 

5.  Burma  and  Shan. 

6.  Yunnan  and  Chinese. 

B. 

C. 

„      Bohea, 
„      Stqcta. 
„      Lasiocalyx. 

Of  the  foregoing,  the  teas  of  commerce  are  derived  almost 
entirely  from  the  varieties  Viridis  and  Bohea.  The  Assam 
Indigenous,  in  its  two  sub-races  of  Sin^o  and  Bazaiona,  and 
the  Manipur,  originally  found  wild  in  the  jungles  of  the  native 
state  of  that  name,  have,  with  various  intermixtures  and 
ecQSsings,  been  used  to  cover  the  greatest  areas  of  all  the  more 
modem  planting  in  India,  Ceylon  and  Java.    The  great  size 
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of  leaf  when  fully  developed  (4  to  9  ins.  in  length  and  2  to  3 J 
in  breadth)  has  made  them  in  demand  because  of  the  heavy 
3nelds.  From  the  variety  Bohea,  or  from  hybrids  of  descent 
from  it,  came  the  China  teas  of  former  days  and  the  eariier 
plantings  in  India  grown  from  imported   China   stock.    The 


Bohea  variety. 

leaves  of  this  variety  are  generally,  roughly  speaking,  about 
half  the  size  of  those  of  the  Assam  Indigenous  and  Manipur 
sorts.  The  bush  is  in  every  way  smaller  than  the  Assam  types. 
The  latter  is  a  tree  attaining  in  its  natural  conditions,  or  where 
allowed  to  grow  unpnined  in  a  seed  garden,  a  height  of  from 
30  to  40  ft.  and  prospering  in  the  midst  of  dense  moist  jungle 
add  in  shady  sheltered  situations. 

The  Bohea  variety  is  hardy,  and 
capable  of  thriving  under  many  differ- 
ent conditions  of  climate  and  situation, 
while  the  indigenous  plant  is  tender 
and  diflftcuk  of  cultivation,  requiring 
for  its  success  a  close,  hot,  moist  and 
equable  climate.  In  minute  structure 
it  presents  highly  characteristic  appear- 
ances. 

The  under  side  of  the  young  leaf  is 
densely  covered  with  fine  one-celled 
thick-walled  hairs,  about  i  mm.  in 
length  and  -015  mm.  in  thickness. 
These  hairs  entirely  disappear  with 
increasing  age.  The  structure  of  the 
epidermis  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf, 
with  its  contorted  cells,  is  represented 
(X160)  in  fig.  3. 

A  further  characteristic  feature  of 
the  cellidar  structure  of  the  tea-leaf  is 
the  abundance,  especially  in  grown 
leaves,  of  large,  branching,  thick-walled, 
smooth  cells  (idioblasts),  which,  although 
they  occur  in  other  leaves,  are  not  found 
in  such  as  are  likely  to  be  confounded  with  or  substituted 
for  tea.  The  minute  structure  of  the  leaf  in  section  is 
illustrated  in  fig.  4. 

Constant  Controversy  has  existed  as  to  what  is  the  actual 
original  home  of  the  tea-plant^  and  probably  no  one  has  given 
to  the  subject  more  carefid  study  than  Professor  Andreas 
Kcaosnow,  of  Kharkoff  University.  By  order  of  the  Russian 
government,  he  visited  each  of  the  great  tea-growing  countries, 


Fig.  2.— Bohea  Tea- 
leaf,  full  size. 


and  the  results  of  his  observations  were  published  in  a  bdok 
entitled  On  the  Tea- producing  Districts  of  Asia.  He  holds  the 
opinion  that  the  tea-plant  is  indigenous,  not  to  Assam  only, 
but  to  the  w^hole  monsoon  region  of  eastern  Asia,  where  he 
found  it  growing  wild  as  far  north  as  the  islands  of  southern 
Japan.  He  considers  that  the  tea-plant  had,  from  the  remotest 
times,  two  distinct  varieties,  the  Assam  and  Chinese,  a$  he 
thinks  that  the  period  of  known  cultivation  has  been  too  short 
to  produce  the  differences  that  exist  between  them. 

Chemistry. — ^What  may  be  termed  the  chemistry  of  production, 
viz.,  that  relating  to  soils,  manures,  manufacturing  processes,  &c., 
has  of  recent  years  received  great  attention  from  the  scientific 


Fig.  3. — Epidermis  of  Tea-leaf  (under  side). 
X160. 

experts  appointed  in  India  and  Ceylon  to  assist  and  guide  the  tea 
planters.  The  chemistry  of  the  completed  teas  of  commerce  docs 
not  appear  to  have  been  subjected  to  adequate  scientific  study. 
There  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  standard  or  recognized  analysis. 
Many  such  have  been  made,  and  they  may  be  found  in  chemical 
text-books  of  high  authority,  but  they  are  defective  because  of  the 
lack  of  commercial  knowledge  in  association  with  the  chemical 
skill.  More  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  matter  in 
the  United  States  of  America  and  in  Germany  and  Russia  than  in 
England,  but  the  infinite  variety  of  samples  known  to  the  commercial 
expert,  and  the  impossibility  of  standardizing  those  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  readily  recognizable  what  the  chemist  has 
treated,  renders  most  of  the  recorded  analyses  of  uncertain  value. 
There  seems  to  be  no  relationship  between  the  commercial  value 
and  the  analysis,  the  arbitrary  personal  methods  of  the 
expert  tea-taster  being  controlled  by  factors  that  chemistry 
does  not  appear  to  deal 

with.    One  reason  may  be    ^iri^^'^ir^g'ffir  V^ir^  H'^vn^^?^ 
that  analyses  are  generally     ■^!^  ^-Jyrf^ffiw^w^  X  JU'^-A-J^^^^^JL 
made  of  tea  liquors  pro- 
duced by  distilled  water,  4 
which  is  the  very  worst 
(possible  from  the  point  of 
view   of    the    commercial 
expert     or    in     domestic 
usa^e. 

The  principal  chemical 
constituents     of     tea     of  , 

practical     interest      are:  ^ ''7''^~0 l-/LJ^  1  "V'" 'h  "J ' . 
caffeine,  tannin  and  essen-  '*^     ^iTtw""     ^  ■^— >>-^ 
tial  oil.  on  which  depend      piG.  4.— Section  through  Tea-leaf, 
respectively    the    physio- 
logical effects,  the  strength  and  the  flavour.    The  commercial  value 
appears  to  depend  on  the  essential  oil  and  aroma,  not  on  the 
amount  of  caffeine,  tannin  or  extract. 

The  following  is  suggested  as  a  typical  analysis  of  an  average 
sample  of  black  tea : —  p^  ^^ 

Albuminous  matters  .         .  .         .     24 

Gummy  matters       ......       4 

Cellulose  .  .  .  .  .  .  .20 

Chlorophyll  and  wax         .  .  .  .2 

Caffeine  .  .  .  .  .  -3 

Tannin    ........     10 

Essential  oil     ......  .       0*75 

Resin      ........       3 

Mineral  matter  (ash)         .  .  .  .       6 

Moisture  .  .  .  .  .7 

Extractive  matter     ......     20*25 

100 

Also  a  trace  (  i  to  -2  per  cent.)  of  boheic  acid,  a  vegetable  acid  peculiar 
to  tea.    The  amount  of  tannin  found  in  green  teas  appears  to  be 
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about  half  as  much  again  as  in  black,  and  the  former  alwava  yield 
less  moisture,  doubtless  because  of  the  harder  fibre  producea  by  the 
method  of  manufacture  and  the  frequent  use  of  a  facing  medium. 
A  large  percentage  of  moisture  found  in  any  sample  would  indicate 
improper  condition.  At  the  stage  of  final  tiring,  tea  is  supposed  to 
be  desiccated  as  completely  as  possible,  and  it  is  then  sealed  up  to 
exclude  air  entirely.  It  is,  however,  most  liable  to  absorb  moisture 
upon  subsequent  exposure.  Caffeine  (formerly  known  as  theine)  is 
the  alkaloid  of  tea,  and  is  identical  with  that  of  coffee,  guarana, 
mate  and  kola  nut.  It  is  closely  allied  to  theobromine,  the  alkaloid 
of  cocoa,  and.  also  to  uric  acid.  In  lai^e  quantities  it  b  a  poison, 
but  in  smaller  quantities  it  acts  as  a  stimulant.  It  exists  in  greater 
percentage  in  Indian  and  Ceyloti  teas  than  in  those  from  Java,  and 
IS  lowest  in  China  and  Japan  teas.  Tannin  is  a  hardening  and 
astringent  substance,  and  in  large  quantities  impairs  digestion. 
Prolonged  infusion  increases  the  amount  extracted.  The  essential 
oil  of  tea  is  of  a  citron  yellow  colour;  it  is  lighter  than  water  and 
possesses  the  distinctive  odour  of  tea.  Extract  varies  from  26  to 
40  per  cent4«  and  is  no  guide  to  quality.  Ash  averages  5*7  per 
cent.,  about  half  of  which  is  soluble  in  water.  About  8  per  cent, 
of  ash  is  proof  of  adukeratioh. 

Commercial, — ^There  is  probably  no  article  of  large  consumption 
the  commerce  in  which  has  been  so  revolutionized  durinj^  a  single 
veneration.  In  1877,  except  to  the  initiated,  tea  meant  China  tea. 
India  and  Java  were  producing  a  little,  but  practically  for  use  only 
in  Groat  Britain  and  Holland.  Formosa  and  Japan  were  beginning 
to  attract  attention  in  America,  but  China  supplied  the  world,  and 
almost  entirely  through  the  medium  of  the  London  market.  The 
days  of  sailing  shi^  from  China  had  not  entirely  passed,  and  the 
steaooers  of  the  period  were  built  for  rapidity  of  transit  to  London. 
The  Australasian  colonies  got  their  supplies  direct,  and  part  of  the 
Russian  supplies  went  by  the  caravan  routes. 

Bv  1907,  however,  the  greatly  increased  production  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  with  the  willingness  of  many  nations  to  drink  such  teas,  in 
preference'  to  those  of  China,  had  left  to  her  Russia  as  a  customer 
tor  nearlv  half  her  export  of  the  article,  a  prof>ordon  rapidly  diminish- 
ing, as  that  country  too  turned  in  the  direction  of  using  the  stronger 
varieties. 

China  and  Japan  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  chief  pro^ 
ducers  of  tea,  and -the  reputed  large  domestic  consumi>tion  of  those 
Moi^olian  peoples  has  led  to  assumptions  of  vast  internal  pro- 
ductions.    There  exist   absolutely   no  data,   and   it   is  doubtful 
whether  such  can.  ever  be  gathered,  for  forming  trustworthy  esti- 
mates. -   In  both  of  those  countries  tea  is  grown  principally  in  a 
retail  manner,  and  much  of  it  simply  for  family  consumption.    The 
country  cukivator  has,  as  a  rule,  only  a  small  area — perhaps  a 
corner  of  his  farm  or  garden — planted  with  tea,  the  produce  of 
which  is  roughly  sun-dned  and  cured  in  a  primitive  manner.    Any 
surplus  not  needed  for  the  family  is  sold  m  its  sun-dried  state  to 
the  collector,  who  takes  it  to  the  hong,  where  it  is  fired,  blended  and 
packed  for  exportation.    Excluding  therefore  from  any  record  the 
quantities  produced  for  internal  consumption  in  China  and  Japan 
(that   from  the  former  alone  has  been  estimated  at  a  total  of 
2,000,000,000  lb),  the  following  are  the  acreage  and  production  of 
the  world  as  taken  from  the  latest  recorded  statistics  available  in 
1908:— < 

Acreage  under  tea.  Production, 

lb 
China    .      ...  ...*  i88.37i»ooo"|  ^„^^.;..  ^ 

...     (Brick  tea  for  Tibet)  ^    19.000,000  I  ^^^"^^'^'^^ 
Japan    ....  121,202  >  39,778,000 

Formosa  .     .  79*858  20,300,000 

India     ....  531,808  240,411,000 

„     (Burma)  1,498*  3,249,000 

Shan  States  (mostly  pickled  tea)  ^     16,000,000 

Ceylon ....  390,000  170,527,000 

lava      ....  45,000  26,215,000 

Natal    ....  5,000  2,750,000 

726.601,000 

The  quantity  from  China  includes  about  16,000,000  lb  im- 
ported from  India,  Ceylon  and  Java,  and  worked  up  with  China 
teas  into  bricks  and  tablets. 

The  modem  developments  of  production  and  consumption  have 
rendered  the  subject  of  China  tea  one  of  subordinate  interest,  except 
^- -  to  students  of  commercial  evolution.     In  several  of  the 

crjuoa.  earlier  editions  of  this  work  very  ample  details  -are  fur- 
nished regarding  the  same,  with  many  interesting  pictorial  illustra- 
tions of  the  processes  of  production.  The  conservative  tendencies 
of  the  Chinese  people  have  prevented  them  adopting  the  modern 
methods  of  extensive  cultivation  based  on  scientific  principles,  and 
the  manipulation  of  crops  by  machinery  in  place  ot  hand  labour. 
Consequently,  their  export  trade  has  been  for  many  years  a 
diminishing  one.  Of  the  exported  quantity  referred  to 
*jj^  above,  only  81,000,000  lb  were  the  ordinary  black  tea 
known  to  the  English  consumer  (collectively  described 
in  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  as  "  English  Breakfast 


exported 
only. 


^  Areas  unascertained.        » Official  figure,  but  accuracy  doubtful. 


Tea  ").  Out  of  that  total,  Great  Britain  consumed  only  about 
^,000,000  lb,  against  a  consumption  of  i26,ooo»ooo  lb  of  Cnina  tea 
in  1879.  Green  tea  is  represented  by  28,000,000  tt,  and  this  went 
chiefiy  to  the  United  States  of  America,  to  Central  Asia  and  to 
North  Africa.  The  remainder,  80,000,000  lb,  is  brick 
and  tablet  tea  sent  entirely  to  Asiatic  and  European 
Russia.  The  method  of  compressing  tea  into  taolets 
or  bricks  is  unfamiliar  in  western  Europe.  It  doubtless  arose  from 
the  necessity  of  reducing  bulk  to  a  minimum  for  conveyance  by 
caravan  across  the  great  trade  routes  of  Asia,  and  now  ^^^  . 
that  the  railway  and  the  steamship  have  supplemented  T^L 
nsore  primitive  methods  of  transit,  the  system  is  still  ""**"• 
continued  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  consumer  who  would  not  recog- 
nize his  tea  in  any  other  shape.  The  preparation  ci  the  tea  in  the 
requurite  form  has,  however,  largely  left  Chinese  hands.  The 
Russians  have  themselves  establided  several  important  factories 
at  Hankow,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of  this  industry,  and  to  which 
place  they  import  in  large  quantities  tea^lust  and  small  broken  tea 
from  India,  Cevlon  and  Java.  Those  are  freely  used  in  the  pm- 
paration  of  small  tablets,  compressed  to  such  a  condition  of  hardness 
as  to  resemble  wood  or  stone,  and  commonly  passed  round  as 
currency  in  certain  districts  of  Russia.  Of  a  somewhat  different 
nature  is  the  brick  tea  prepared  chiefly  at  Ya-chou  in  -,^^^ 
the  province  of  Ssu-chuan  for  overland  transit  to  Tibet,  Sr^jjl^ 
to  investigate  the  commerce  in  which  Mr  ^ames  Hutchi- 
son,  M.A.«  was  sent  in  1906  as  a  special  commissioner  for  the 
Indian  Tea  Cess  Committee.  This  tea  is  mostly  prepared  from 
exceedingly  rough  leaf,  includins;  even  bush  prunings,  which 
would  not.  be  plucked  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  India  or 
Ceylon,  It  is  "  panned,"  rolled,  fermented  and  oivided  into  various 
classes  or  qualities.  It  is  then  steamed  and  placed  in  a  moulding 
frame  of  wood  to  compress  it  into  the  size  and  shape  of  brick  wanted. 
The  bricks  are  wrapped  in  paper  bearing  hong  marks*,  or  some 
writing  in  Tibetan.  For  transit  they  are  packed  twelve  together 
in  hides  sewn  up  while  moist,  which  contract  to  make  a  strong 
tight  package  of  60  to  70  lb  weight.  These  bales  are  carried  oft 
the  backs  of  coolies  for  great  distances  across  very  high  passes  into 
Tibet,  and  the  trade  is  estimated  at  an  average  of  19,000,000  lb 
per  annum,  of  which  8,000,000  is  a  subsidy  from  the  emperor  of 
China  to  the  Tibetan  monasteries. 

The  Japanese  production  is  almost  entirely  green  tea  for  North 
American  use.  It  is  prepared  in  two  distinctive  classes  named  by 
the  final  process  of  manufacture  applied  in  each  in-  . 
stance,  viz.  basket-fired,  ue,  dried  over  a  hot  stove  in  •"^•■» 
a  bask^,  and  pan-fired,  i,e.  in  machine-made  pans.  The  industry 
is  a  declining  one,  because  of  change  in  the  American  taste,  and 
the  area  under  cultivation  has  diminished  by  nearly  20  per  cent,  in 
the  ten  years  since  1896.  The  mulberry  leaf  for  the  more  profitable 
silk  trade  has  taken  its  place.  The  export  production  of  the  island 
of  Formosa  is  limited  to  a  parricular  class  of  tea  termed  ^ 
Oolong,  practically  all  produced  for  the  United  States  n^?"**** 
of  America.  It  is  scarcely  known  in  England  save  by  *'^®^* 
experts.  The  Tea  Cess  Committees  of  India  and  Ceylon  have  both 
sent  representatives  in  recent  years  to  study  the  manner  of  growth 
and  production,  but  in  neither  country  has  there  been  so  fir  any 
successful  attempt  to  produce  commercially  tea  of  the  class.  A 
radical  difference  exists  in  connexion  with  the  method  of  growth, 
in  that  the  plants  are  never  grown  from  seed,  but  are  always  propa- 
gated from  layerines.  Soil,  situation  and  climatic  conditions  have 
doubtless  much  influence  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the  tea  pro* 
duced.  The  manufacturing  methods  are  elaborate  and  careful,  and 
the  produce  has  in  its  choicest  qualities  a  particular  delicacy  and 
bouquet  possessed  by  no  other  variety  of  tea. 

As   the   planting,   productive   and   manufacturing   processes  of 
India  may  be  taken  to  be  generally  representative  of    .   ., 
Oeylon  and  Java  also,  and  therefore  of  the  tea  of  modem  i    T^  ^ 
commerce  in  most  lands  outside  of  China  and  Japan,  the  "*•*• 
methods  followed  will  be  described  with  some  fullness. 

A  rich  and  exuberant  growth  of  the  plants  is  a  first  essential 
of  successful  tea  cultivation.  This  is  only  obtainable  in  warm  and 
moist  localities  where  rains  are  frequent  and  copious.  ^. 
The  climate  indeed  which  favours  tropical  profusion  of  *^«"«w« 
jungle  growth— still  steaming  heat— is  that  most  favourable  for  the 
cultivation  of  tea,  and  such  climate,  unfortunately,  is  often  trying 
to  the  health  of  Europeans.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  com- 
paratively temperate  latitudes  and  steep  sloping  ground  afforded 
the  most  favourable  situations  for  planting,  and  muth  of  the 
disaster  which  attended  the  early  stages  of  the  tea  tenterprise  in 
India  is  traceable  to  this  erroneous  conception.  Tea  thrives  best 
in  light  friable  soils  of  good  depth,  through  which  water  percolates 
freely,  the  plant  being  specially  impatient  of  mar^y  situations  and 
stagnant  water.  Undulating  well-watered  tracts,  where  the  rain 
escapes  freely,  yet  without  washing  away  the  soil,  are  the  most 
valuable  for  tea  gardens.  Many  of  the  orighial  Indian  plantations 
were  established  on  hill-«ides,  after  the  example  of  known  districts 
m  China,  where  hill  slopes  and  odd  comers  are  commonly  occupied 
with  tea-plants. 

The  methods  described  hereafter  are  those  generally  followed  in 
India  and  Ceylon  in  the  manner  of  the  most  niodem  application, 
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but  variations  must  take  place  according  to  district  and  elevation. 
Propagation  is  from  seed  only.  The  seed  is  ratlier  larger  than 
a  haiel  nut,  with  a  thicker  and  darker  shell  and  per- 
™»™V  fectly  sphferical  shape.  When  ripe  (about  the  month  of 
^'"^  November)  the  seeds  are  placed  a  few  inches  apart  in 

carefully  prepared  nurseries,  which  are  watered,  shaded  and  weeded 
tin  the  r^:ular  rains  of  May  and  June  admit  of  the  shading  being 
removed.  The  seedlings  should  then  be  6  ins.  to  8  ins.  high  and 
ready  to  plant  out  in  the  fields.  These  are  prepared  by  cutting 
down  and  burning  the  jungle,  which  is  afterwards  hoed,  lined  and 
staked  in.  parallel  rows  runmng  both  ways.  The  intervals  of  planting 
vary,  but  4}  ft.  by  4)  ft.  is  a  very  common  distance.  Pits  1 5  ins.  to  18 
ins.  deep  are  dug  for  each  plant,  and  refilled  loosely — then  the  seed- 
lings are  carefully  placed  m  them.  With  favourable  weather  they 
should  be  i^  ins.  to  18  ins.  high  by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Some- 
times the  plants  are  grown  in  the  nursery  for  a  whole  year  or  more 
and  put  out  during  the  cold  weather.  After  two  years'  growth 
the  bushes  should  be  ^  to  6  ft.  high.  They  are  then  cut  down  to 
about  8  ins.  and  are  allowed  to  grow  a^in  up  to  2  or  3  ft.  before, 
towards  the  end  of  their  thh^  year,  being  plucked  regularly.  The 
object  of  this  cutting  down  is  to  cause  the  bushes  to  spread  out 
and  cover  the  ground  area  usually  allowed  to  each  plant,  i.e.  about 
20  sq.  ft.  The  yield  in  the  third  year  is  small,  probably  less  than 
i  oz.  finished  tea  per  bush.  At  7  to  10  years  old,  when  in  full 
bearing,  4  to  5  oz.  would  be  considered  a  good  return.  The  annual 
production  per  acre  from  matured  plants  was  in  1906  in  the  prin- 
cipal producing  districts  of  India : — 
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Individual  estates  of  large  area  gave  as  much  as  1280  lb  per  acre. 
In  Ceylon  tht  average  yield  per  acre  was  440  lb,  but  there  are 
verified  records  of  996  lb  per  acre  within  the  year  from  an  estate 
of  458  acres.  On  the  same  property  an  area  of  100  acres  gave 
1 100  Yb  per  acre  on  the  average  over  a  period  of  18  vears. 

Cultivation  in  the  northern  parts  of  India  is  done  by  diggine 
over  the  soil — locally  termed  hoemg — once  in  the  winter  cjuarter  and 
six  times  in  the  nine  months  of  the  harvestrnj;  season. 
To  keep  an  estate  clean  and  in  good  cultivation  it  re- 
quires to  be  gone  over  every  six  weeks.  The  labourers 
being  barefooted,  a  spade  is  useless,  so  a  "  khodalee  "  or  hoe  (much 
like  a  very  heavy  and  long-bladed  garden  Dutch  hoe)  is  useid.  It 
is  raised  well  over  the  head  and  dropped  forcibly  into  the  ground, 
then  pulled  towards  the  wielder  to  turn  over  the  soil.  In  southern 
India  and  Ceylon  clean  hand-weeding  is  the  method  of  cultivation, 
almost  no  hoeing  being  done.  In  northern  India  the  plucking 
season  begins  in  April.  During  the  first  flush  (i.e.  the  breaking 
out  of  young  green  shoots  after  pruning  and  the  rest  of  winter)  the 
bush  is  encouraged  to  grow  by  leaving  3  or  4  fully  developed  leaves 
after  removing  the  tip  of  the  shoot.  It  takes  about  6  weeks  to 
remove  entirely  the  whole  of  the  first  and  succeeding  flushes,  going 
round  the  estate  once  a  week.  In  the  second  flush  two  leaves  only 
are  left.  In  the  third  and  fourth,  flushes  only  one  large  leaf,  and 
after  that — say  during  October,  November  and  part  of  December — 
no  soft  leaf  gix)wth  is  left  that  can  be  harvested  in  good  order.  In 
northern  India,  where  the  weather  in  the  winter  months  is  cold  and 
dry,  growth  practically  ceases,  and  then  the  whole  area  is  pruned 
and  cut  down  to  about  16  ins.  high  all  over,  but  in  Travancore  and 
Ceylon  it  grows  continuously  and  is  only  pruned  when  found  expedient 
at  intervals  of  15  months  to  2  years.  In  certain  cases  of  high- 
lying  estates,  where  the  growth  is  slow,  it  is  allowed  to  run  3  years 
from  pruning.  The  finest  teas  are  produced  at  high  elevations  in 
Darjeeling  and  Ceylon  and  in  the  plains  of  Assam,  but  the  quality 
from  individual  estates  varies  much  from  season  to  season,  and  even 
from  week  to  week.  There  are  at  times  marked  differences  between 
the  produce  of  adjoining  estates,  with  apparently  identical  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  situation.  Tea  ^;row8  and  thnves  from  about 
sea-level  in  the  tropics  to  7000  ft.  m  more  temperate  conditions. 
The  life  of  a  well-cared-j[or  bush  has  been  estimated  at  50  years» 
in.  spite  of  its  numerous  enemies.  Those  include  mites,  termites 
(or  white  ants),  thread  blight,  grey  blight,  caterpillars  (naked  or 
in  bags)  and  caterpillars  armed  with  stinging  hairs  to  protect  them, 
and  borers,  red  and  black,  some  of  which  eat  the  core  out  of  the 
wood,  while  others  content  themselves  with  eating  only  the  bark. 

During  recent  years  in  India  a  new  development  has  taken  place 
in  planting  tea  upon  what  are  termed  "  bheels," — lands  resembling 
to  a  great  extent  the  peat  boes  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  When 
opend  up  by  an  elaborate  ana  complete  system  of  drainage,  they 
have  been  found  to  possess  the  power  of  producing  enormously 
heavy  yields,  and  it  is  from  such  estates  that  the  greatest  yields  in 
India  liave  come. 

In  Ceylon,  and  to  some  extent  in  India,  the  careful  and  syste- 
matic application  of  chemical  manures,  compounded  on  scientific 
lines,  has  been  fouad  to  increase  kugely  the  yieki  of  leaf*  and  much 


interplanting  of  nitrogen-producing  growths  has  been  done  with  a 
view  to  restoring  to  the  soil  the  most  necessary  constituents. 

In  the  early  days  an  attempt  was  made  to  copy  the  Chinese 
methods,  and  the  various  processes  were  manual.  Now,  from  the 
plucking  stage  onwards,  almost  everything  is  done  by  ^  . 
machinery.  During  the  season  oi  yield  the  flushes  are  ^*"""^ 
plucked  every  7  to  10  days,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  India  the  **"** 
opening  bud  and  two  leaves  below  it  are  plucked .  To  take  more  than 
this  would  be  considered  coarse  and  less  would  be  fine  plucking. 
These  are  of  course  auite  immature,  the  longest  rarely  being  one 
inch  in  length.  The  lower  leaves  on  the  young  shoots  are  too  old 
and  hard  to  manufacture  into  tea.  The  plucking  is  done  by  women 
and  children,  and  is  now  practically  the  only  part  of  the  work 
where  the  tea  is  touched  by  hand.  The  plucking  season  continues 
in  some  districts  of  India  till  December.  As  thev  are  pluclred,  the 
green  leaves  are  thrown  into  baskets,  and  twice  aailv  the  pluckings 
are  taken  into  the  factory.  They  are  then  spreacl  out  thinly  on 
trays  or  racks  made  of  bamboo,  canvas  or  wire  netting,  under  cover, 
for  some  18  or  30  hours  (according  to  the  temporary  weather  con- 
ditions) to  wither,  after  which  thev  are  in  a  soft,  flaccid  condition 
ready  for  rolling.  On  a  successful  wither  the  amount  of  the  tea 
ferment  or  enzyme  is  dependent.  The  object  of  rolling  is  to  crush 
the  leaves  and  to  break  their  cells  so  as  to  liberate  the  juices.  The 
leaves  are  passed  repeatedly  through  a  machine  driven  by  steam 
or  other  power  giving  a  rotary  motion,  the  operation  occupying 
about  40  to  60  niinutes.  The  next  process  is  familiarlv  termed 
fermentation,  but  is  really  an  oxidation  of  the  leaves.  Should  the 
leaf  be  intended  to  be  cured  as  green  tea,  the  fermenting  process  is 
omitted  and  some  other  processes  applied,  but  in  India  very  little 
green  tea  is  manufactured.  Many  people  still  cherish  the  antiquated 
belief  that  black  and  ^een  teas  are  grown  upon  different  varieties 
of  the  tea-plant,  which  is  quite  a  mistake,  the  difference  being  merely 
one  of  preparation.  After  being  rolled,  the  leaves  are  spread  out 
in  layers  of  i  to  2  ins.  thick  in  a  cool  house,  and  left  to  undergo 
the  chemical  action  resulting  from  their  condition.  This  process  is 
checked  after  from  2  to  3  hours,  according  to  dimatic  conditions. 
A  further  brief  rolling  to  close  up  the  open  leaves  is  followed  by  the 
first  firing,  which  is  dfected  by  subjecting  the  leaves  to  the  gradual 
action  othot  air  up  to  a  temperature  of  240°  F.  Various  applica- 
tions of  the  same  system  are  in  use,  but  the  most  popular  is  to  place 
the  leaves  on  trays  of  wire  network  in  a  high  temperature  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  after  which  they  are  firm  and  crisp.  Up  to  this 
point  of  the  manufacture  the  leat  has  been  in  the  stalk,  the  leaves 
and  bud  bdne  unseparated.  ^  They  are  now  broken  apart  and 
sorted  by  mechanical  sifters  into  the  various  grades  or  qualities, 
which  are  described  as  Orange  Pekoe,  Pekoe,  Pekoe  Souchong  and 
Souchong,  each  of  which  names  represents  approximately  the  le^-bud 
and  the  three  lower  leaves.  In  addition  to  these  four  elates,  out  of 
each  are  sifted  all  the  smaller  fragments  of  leaf  broken  in  the  process 
of  manufacture,  which  are  termed  Broken  Orange  Pekoe,  &c.  These 
broken  grades  are  frequently  objected  to  by  the  consumer,  under 
the  impression  that  they  are  inferior  in  quality,  but  in  the  opinion 
of  experts,  the  more  the  leaf  is  broken  up,  the  better  is  the  liquor 
upon  infusion.  Upon  completion  <^  the  sifting,  the  tea  is  again 
fired,  and  while  warm  it  is  packed  tightly  into  lead-lined  chests, 
and  the  lead  covers  completely  soldered  over  it,  so  that  it  may  be 
kept  perfectly  air-tight  until  required  for  use. 

The  machinery  in  use  is  very  varied  in  character,  and  it  has  been 
evolved  principally  by  practical  planters  of  a  mechanical  turn. 
Many  estate  superintendents  have  begun  their  careers  ju^j^^^^ 
as  engineers,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  large  estate,  or  '"•^""•'y' 
group  of  estates,  to  have  one  member  of  the  European  staff  who  is 
a  qualified  engineer.  The  motive  power  is  generally  a  steam  engine, 
but  the  ^;reater  economv  and  facility  of  oil  engines  have  led  to  their 
fairly  wide  adoption.  Where  water  power  is  available,  turbines  of 
a  variety  of  types  are  in  use.  The  machines  to  be  driven  are  air- 
fans,  rollers,  roll-breakers,  sifters,  cutters  and  packers,  and  there 
are  besides  numerous  types  of  driers  or  desiccators.  The  names 
associated  with  the  most  successful  and  widely  used  machines  are 
those  of  the  Messrs  Jackson  (makers,  Marshalls  of  Gainsborough) 
and  Mr  S.  C.  Davidson,  of  the  Sirocco  Works,  Belfast.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  empty  boxes  for  packing,  called  chests  or  half-chests, 
is  in  itself  a  large  industry.  The  heavy  old-fashioned  country-made 
packages  are  rapidly  being  replaced  by  light-tared  boxes  made  from 
several  thicknesses  of  veneer  pressed  closely  together,  most  of 
which  come  from  Russia. 

A  production  temporarily  in  excess  of  the  world's  demand  of 
several  years  ago,  led  to  the  offering  of  bonuses  for  the  production 
in  India  and  Ceylon  of  green  teas,  with  a  view  to  lessening  the  black 
tea  output.  The  methods  adopted  were  successful,  and  q^  . 
after  some  vicissitudes  a  satisfactory  business  has  been  ^ 
established,  especially  with  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada.  The  methoas  of  producing  this  tea  are  not  so  comjplicated 
as  those  followed  in  China  and  japan.  The  principal  difference 
from  the  manner  described  of  making  black  tea  lies  in  the  omission 
of  the  withering  and  fermenting,  and  the  substitution  for  those  of 
a  steaming  or  panning  process.  The  effect  of  either  is  to  destroy 
the  possibility  of  fermentation  by  subjecting  the  leaf,  as  soon  as  it 
Ls  plucked,  to  a  brief  period  of  great  heat.    This  completely  destroys 
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the  ferment  or  enzyme,  and  renders  it  possible  to  conserve  the  tea 
in  what  is  really  nearer  its  natural  form  than  the  black  tea  that  is 
so  well  known  to  the  consumer. 

Tea  Consumption* — ^The  following  table  gives  i)articularB  relative 
to  the  principal  consuming  countries,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
Great  Britain  and  its  English-speaking  dependencies  are  the  great 
consumers: — 

Tea  Consumption  of  Chief  Consuming  Countries  in  1906. 

China - Unknown 

JapaA u 


United  iGngdom 
Russia 


United  States  of  America 
Dominion  of  Canada .    . 
Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia  

Dominion  of  NewZealand 
Germany .   * 


France 


HcUand 

South  Africa 

Argentine  Repttblic    .    . 

Tibet 

India  (estimated)  .  •  .  . 
Burma  (average  about) . 
Persia  (average  about)  . 


Total 
per  Annum. 


lb 

269.503.000 
i35»400,ooo 


84,842,006 
53,969,006 

27.959,000 
6,141,000 
6,354,000 


2,418,000     o*o6 


7i874.ooo 
7,572,000 
2,870,000 

19,000,000 
7,240,000 

19,000,000 
6,000,000 


626,152,000 


Rate  per 
Penoa 

of  Popu- 
lation. 


617 
094 


0^89 
4-34 

6-88 
6-5 

O'll 


1-45 

X-4 

0.49 

? 

? 


Rate  of  Duty 
per  lb. 


Sd. 
Certain  kinds  free 
for  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia  or  over 
Astatic  frontier 
— others  2id. 
to  IS.  1 1  id. 

Free. 


(If  British  grown) 

i*^5<i- 
9d.  (surtax  afd.  if 
not   dtnect   im« 
port).' 

2M. 
4d.  (Natal  tea  free) 

4W. 

High,but  uncertain. 
Free. 

4id.  to  7d. 


The  countries  of  smaller  consumption  absorbed  about  25,000,000 1b,i 
but  there  is  a  considenable  excess  in  the  returns  of  production  over 
those  of  consumption.  This  arises  partly  from  the  latter  relating 
in  certain  instances  to  aaeariier  period,  and  partly  from  the  fact 


British 
Guiana  . . . .  8d. 

Bulgaria 4id.  plus  4^-  < 

w^   and    octroi 
l\d. 

Chile 9d, 

Cyprus 4d. 

Denmark 4d. 

Ecuador 2\&. 

Egypt 17"^  ^*^- 

Fiji  .........  6d. 

Gibraltar  ....  Free^ 

Greece i  id. 

Grenada 6d. 

Honduras. . .  .2id. 

Italy  . , iid. 

Jamaica 19. 

Lagos id. 

Malta .^ .  .Free. 

Mauritius. . .  .3d. 

Mexico 6d. 

Morocco 10  %  ad  val. 

Newfoundland  33  %  ad  val. 

Nigeria lod.      l^ 

Norway rs,^^.,/^ 

■  Tljl^afe^r  head  of  'i>opulation  within  the  United  Kingdom  has 
not  m^^sed  much  /luring  recent  years,  and  in  the  Australasian  • 
polonies  it  has  apparentlv  fallen  greatly  as  compared  with  reoorded 
averages  of  12  tb  per  nead  in  victoria  and  9  tt>  in  New  South 
Wales  in  1884.  The  modern  statistics  of  the  qpmmonwealth  may 
be  more  accurately  kept,  and  there  may  be  le^s  waste  in  use,  bttt  it 
is  not  supposed  that  there  is  any  diminution  in  the  free  use  of  ttie 
bevi^rage  which  has  always  characterize  the  antipodean  colonist, 
bne  important  factor  in  keeping  down  the  amount  per  person  is 
the  substitution  in  use.  which  for  a  generation  has  been  in  progress, 
of  the  stronger  teas  of  India  and  Ceylon  for  the  o]d«f ashiokied  weaker 
produce  of  China.  The  progressive  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
tea  in  Great  Britain  andlreUnd  during  50  yeafs  from  1836  to  1886 

Is  shown  in  the  table  below.  The  dotted  line  represents  the 
iverage  monthly  consumption  in  each  year;  the  fluctuations  {n 
brice  of  good  sound  China  oongoa  are  traced  by  the  black  line ;  and 
the  years  in  which  reduced  customs  duty  came  into  operation  are 
indicated  along  the  base.  From  i860  onwards,  the  amount  of  Indian 
tea  enteiaed  for  home  coivumption  is  shown  in'mftntiily  avers^e  by 
ft  black  colttmn.  This  column  brings  out  the  reiAarkable  fact  that 
the  Indian  tea  alone  consumed  in  1086  equalled  the  consumption  of 
all  kinds  in  i860,  and  wa$  double  the  quantity.of  all  kincfe  m  1836. 
The  table,  however^  shows  merely  t|ie  geiienil  development  of  con- 


Peru  .*...,. 

.65%  ad  vaL  and 

Portugal 

10%.. 
.2S.  o^d. 

Rumania  . . . 

.3id.  and  4id.  ex- 

cise. 

Sierra  Leone 

.10%  ad  val. 

Spain  ......  r 

.6Jd.       (if  .tran- 
shipped      in     a 

European     port 
,     18.  7  Id.  cwt.  ad- 

ditional). 

St  Helena. . . 

.Free. 

Straits  Settle- 

ments . . ,', 

Free. 

Sweden  .... 

.3d. 

,ln  receptacles 

Switzerland^ 

,  weighing,  less 

t , 

than     5     kilos. 

ijd.pveriiod. 

Tobago  and 

.6d.         . 

Turkey . . . . , 
Uganda 

:15t , 

Uruguay.... 
Venezuela  .. 

FiG.  5. 


that  much  of  the  yield  of  1906  was  afloat  or  undespatched  at 
close  of  that  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  rates  of  duty 
English  5)  during  1907  in  places  not  referred  to  above: — 


Austria  and  J  9ia.  imported  Dy 
Hungary     /    sea,  by  land  lid. 

Bahamas 6d. 

Barbados 3d.  and  20%  ad 

val. 

XXVI.  16 


Belgium , Free. 

Bermuda 6i  %  ad  val 

Brazi! 50  %  ad  val. 

British  E. 
Africa 10  %  ad  val. 


the 


per 


sumption,  but  a  similar  one  on  next  page,  bringing  the  figures  up  to 
1007,  shows  the  gradual  and  almost  totaldisplacement  of  Oiina  tea  by 
that  grown  in  the  English  dependencies.  In  both,  the  price  fluctua- 
tions and  fiscal  changes  are  shown  that  their  effect  upon  consump- 
tion may  be  judged.  The  prices  below  are  the  annual  averap^es 
for  all  Indian  teas  sold  in  the  London  public  auction  market  during 
the  years  stated.  Lowness  of  price  has  not  been  the  only  factor 
in  increasing  the  rate  of  consumption.  The  lean  years  and  the  fat 
years  of  the  general  labour  market  always  t^U,  and  the  low  range 
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'  of  prices  for  sugar  during  recent  times  has  undoubtedly  assisted  in 
increasing  the  amount  available  for  expenditure  on  tea.  In  Russia 
tea  costs  more  to  the  consumer  than  in  any  country  where  modern 
transit  by  railway  and  steamer  exists.  The  reason  is  the  enormous! 
proportion  of  the  retail  selling  price  which  is  exacted  by  the  govern- 
ment by  way  of  duty.  But  in  return  the  government,  with  a 
paternal  care  for  its  people,  makes  absolutely  certain  that  the  tea 
reaches  their  hands  as  pure  and  unadulterated  as  when  it  first 
entered  the  country.  Russian  tea  has  always  had  a  high  reputa- 
tion— ^largely  a  sentimental  one,  however.  The  quantity  taken  by 
the  country  is  very  large,  but  when  spread  over  the  enormous 
population  the  rate  of  consumption  per  person  is  not  great.  The 
extreme  poverty  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  and  the  high  price 
doubtless  explain  this.  The  method  of  use  differs  much  from  that 
followed  in  England.  The  samovar,  or  urn  for  boiling  the  water, 
is  always  much  in  evidence.  Tea  that  makes  a  dark,  strong  liquor 
is  preferred — not  that  such  liquor  is  used,  but  that  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  tea-coloured  water  may  be  drained  from  the 
teapot  by  refilling  it  over  and  over  again  from  the  samovar.  The 
tea  is  generally  drunk  from  glasses  andf  while  very  hot,  with  a  liberal 
addition  of  sugar  and  a  flavouring  of  lemon.    The  method  of  use  is 
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Fig.  6.— Diagram  showine  the  alterations  in  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  different  growths  of  tea  consumed  during  the  21  years 
ended  the  31st  of  December  1907;  the  variations  m  the  London 
average  prices  for  Indian  teas,  and  the  changes  in  the  English 
rate  of  duty.  Vertical  lines  show  the  average  monthly  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  millions  of  pounds. 
The  diagonal  line  shows  the  average  price  per  lb  of  all  Indian 
tea  sold  in  the  London  public  auctions. 

probably  a  more  healthy  one  than  that  followed  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  where  strong  infusions  of  powerful  teas  are 
indulged  in  too  frequently. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  great  colonial  dependencies 
follow  generally  the  English  way  of  using  the  beverage. 

France,  considering  that  it  is  England's  nearest  neighbour,  has  a 
remarkably  small  tea  consumption:  06  lb  per  person  per  annum, 
or  about  rtiyth  only  of  the  English  rate.  The  increase  in  con- 
sumption there  has  been  so  small  that  it  probably  arises  mainly 
from  the  increasing  number  of  English  and  English-colonial  visitors 
that  spend  portions  of  each  year  in  the  country. 

Germany,  and  the  Germanic  peoples,  take  slightly  more  per 
person,  but  the  statistics  are  rather  indefinite.  Holland,  in  Europe, 
comes  next  to  England,  and  uses  principally  the  product  of  her 
dependency  Java.  The  other  nations  of  Europe  are  very  small 
consumers.  Some  of  the  peoples  of  eastern  Europe  take  their  tea 
with  an  admixture  of  rum.  In  Morocco  and  generally  throughout 
North  Africa  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  green  tea,  which 
is  drunk  hot  out  of  glasses,  the  lic^uor  being  almost  saturated  with 
sugar  and  strongly  flavoured  with  mint. 

In  China  and  Japan  tea  is  generally  drunk  without  any  other 
qualifying  or  flavouring  addition.  Exceedingly  delicate  teas  can 
riierefore  be  used  unimpaired.  In  Japan  the  ceremony  of  serving 
tea  has,  among  the  better  classes,  been  raised  to  a  high  art,  which 
the  girls  have  to  study  at  school  for  protracted  periods. 

In  Mongolia  and  other  parts  of  Central  Asia  tea  is  made  into  a 


kind  of  soup,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  following  written  regard- 
ing tea  in  Tibet  by  Colonel  Waddell  in  his  boot  Lhasa  and  its 
Mysteries.  Writing  of  the  Tibetan  he  states:  "  As  a  beverage  he 
drinks,  all  day  lone,  cupfuls  of  hot  buttered  tea,  which  is  really  a 
soup  or  broth  made  by  boiline  tea-leaves  with  rancid  butter  and 
balls  of  dough,  and  aclding  a  fittle  salt,  and  straining"-^  decoction 
which  was  invariably  nasty  to  our  taste,  though  no  doubt  it  is 
wholesome ;  for  it  is  not  merely  a  stimulating  hot  drink  in  the  cold, 
but  overcomes  the  danger  of  drinking  unboned  water  in  a  country 
where  the  water  supply  is  dangerously  polluted." 

Geography  of  Tea, — The  successful  commercial  production  of  t^ 
on  a  large  scale  is  confined  to  a  strictly  Kmited-area  enclosed  by 
about  40**  of  latitude  (p**  S.  to  35**  N.)  and  about  73**  of  longitude 
(67^  to  140^  E.),  while  the  consumption  shows  itself  to  a  large 
extent  to  have  strictly  geographical  limitations.  The  southern 
hemisphere  ranks  lightly  in  the  matter  of  consumption,  the- only 
other  country  worth  mentioning>  there  besides  the  Australasian 
and  Cape  dependencies  beinff  Argentina.  A  strais^  Une^pf  latitude 
runs  through  all  of  these.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  (Excluding 
the  races  who  consqme  their  own  produce)  the  material  consumption 
of  tea  is  in  regions  lying  do^  N.  and  above  it,  but  here  there  is  an 
interesting  subdivision  to  be  made.  In  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canam,  in  some  portions  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  and  along  the 
north  of  Africa,  there  is  a  free  use  made  of  green  or  unfermented 
teas  with  pale,  pungent  infusions.  The  demand  for  such,  as  a 
general  rule,  lies  {Principally  in  lower  latitudes,  while  the  farther 
north  the  consumer  lives  h^  seems  to  reciuire  more  of  the  black  or 
fermented  tea  of  India,  Ceylon  or  China,  with  the  dark,  thick, 
heavy  liquor  its  infusion  produces. 

Transportation, — In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  the  tea 
shipped  to  J^ngland  was  destined  to  supply  many  countries,  as 
London  was  then,  and  until  comparatively  recent  times,  the  comnnon 
warehouse  and.  central  market  for  tbe  world,  and  England  the 
common  carrier.  Throughout  that  Century  fairly  steady  and 
rapid  progress  was  shown — especially  in  its  eariier  periocb-*^^  the 
trade  from  China,  '.which  reached  its  maximum  in  1879.  And  it  is 
here  that  some  of  the  romance  of  commerce  oom^s  in.  As  tl^e 
trade  grew  in  importance,  the  advant£^es  of  rapid  transit  for  the 
tea  of  new  season's  production  began  to  be  appreciated,  and'  the 
slow  and  stately  progress  of  the  old  East  Indiaman- became  out  of 
date.  A  type  of  vessel,  specially  designed  for  the  rapid  carryiiiig 
of  tea  from  China  to  England  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wsis 
introduced,  known  as  the  China  Clipper,"  and  the  competition  was 
always  keen^s  to  which  ship  should  make  the -most  rapid  passage. 
This  culminated  in  the  year  1866,  when  nine  ships  sailed  almost 
simultaneously  from  Foochow,  three  of  them  crossing  the  bar  in 
company.  These  three  were  all  built  by  the  same  builders  in 
Greenock,  and  came  in  ahead  of  all  the  others,  makiiig  the  long 
voyage  of  fully  16,000  m.  in  99  days.  They  each  docked  in  a 
separate  dock  in  London  upon  the  same  day,  and  all  within  two 
hours  of  each  other.  The  two  leading  ships  had  not  seen  each  other 
for  70  days  and  met  off  the  Lizard,  from  which  point  1;hey  ran  a 
neck-and-neck  race  before  a  strong  westerly  wind,  with  every  rag 
of   canvas   set. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869  soon  changed  the  course 
of  all  trade  with  the  East,  and  in  a  few  years  the  sending  of  tea 
per  sailing  ship  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Romance  was  no  more,  although  there  was  extreme  compe- 
tition in  building  steamers  with  great  power  and  speed  to  land 
their  cargoes  rapidly  by  the  new  route.  This  reached  its  height  in 
1882,  when  the  s.s.  Stirling  Castle  "  made  the  phenomenal  run,  for 
those  times,  of  28  days  from  Woosung  to  London. 

But  England,  which  formerly  supplied  almost  everything  to  her 
own  colonies  and  to  many  foreign  countries  besides,  has,  under  the 
modified  conditions  of  abundant  steam  tonnage  everywhere,  become 
less  and  less  of  a  distributive  country.  Consequently,  direct  ship- 
ments are  made  now  from  the  countries  of  production  to  those  of 
consumption.  America  gets  its  tea  largely  through  its  western 
seaboard  from  China,  Japan,  Ceylon  andi^  India,  while  not  a  little 
is  reaching  it  of  recent  years  by  steamers  running  direct  from  those 
countries  via  the  Suez  Canal  to  New  York.  The  Australian  demand 
is  fed  by  steamers  from  Calcutta  and  Colombo,  with  some  additions 
direct  from  China  and  Java. 

The  extensive  Russian  trade  is  now  largely  conducted  over  the 
Siberian  railroad,  and  this,  next  to  the  transit  to  London,  repre- 
sents the  largest  volume  of  tea  traflic  passing  in  one  channel.  This 
route  has  displaced  much  of  the  protracted  caravan  business  through 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia.  A  most  interesting  and  adventurous 
episode  in  connexion  with  Russian  trade  was  the  effort  repeated 
over  several  successive  years  by  the  late  Captain  Wiggins  to  convey 
tea  entirely  by  sea  froni  Chinese  ports  around  the  North  Cape  and 
through  the  Kara  Sea  to  the  Obi  and  Yenisei  rivers.  When 
successful,  the  journey,  although  about  seven  times  the  mileage  of 
the  old  direct  caravan  route,  took  four  months  instead  of  eighteen, 
and  was  of  course  much  less  expensive. 

The  only  protracted  c^mel  or  mule  caravan  journeys  remaining 
in  connexion  with  the  tea  trade  are  those  in  Persia  and  Morocco, 
where  the  conservatism  of  race  delays  the  introduction  of  even 
wheel  roads,  not  to  mention  railways. 
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Tea  AduUeroHon. — Ifl  the  earlier  days  of  the  tea  trade,  adultera- 
tion, espedally  prior  .to  importation,  was  frequent,  because  the 
prices  obtainable  made  it  remunerative.  Now,  intentional  adultera- 
tion is  practically  non-existent,  chieliv  because  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  places  of  production  the  price  obtainable  is  so  low  that  any 
possible  adulterant  would  be  too  costly  to  collect.  Most  countries 
have  a  close  check  upon  this  at  the  time  ci  importation,  and  the 
customs  authorities  in  Great  Britain  submit  to  analysis  all  samples 
of  a  doubtful  character.  Impure  teas  are  not  permitted  to  pass 
into  consumption,  but  the  quantity  condemned  after  analysis  as 
unfit  for  food  in  the  year  1906  was  41  packages,  out  of  a  total  of 
317,000,000  lb. 

Effect  on  Health.—'The  effect  of  the  use  of  tea  upon  health  has 
been  much  discussed.  In  the  days  when  China  green  teas  were 
more  used  than  now,  the  risks  to  a  |>rofes8ional  tea-taster  were 
serious,  because  of' the  objectionable  facing  materials  so  often  used. 
In  the  modem  days  of  machin&-niade  black  tea,  produced  under 
British  supervision,  both  the  tea-taster  and  the  ordinary  consumer 
have  to  aeal  with  a  product  which,  if  carefully  converted  into  a 
beverage  and  used  in  moderation,  should  be  harmless  to  all  normal 
human  beings.  There  has  been  constant  controversy  as  to  whether 
China  tea  is  better  than  that  of  other  growths,  but  the  verdict  first 
of  all  of  Great  Britain*  and  subsequently  of  all  the  other  lar^e 
consuming  countries,  has  relegated  the  produce  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  to  a  very  subordinate  position.  A  limited  section  of 
meoical  opinion  has  recommended  China  tea  for  reasons  of  health, 
and  undoubtedly  the  inferior  strength  it  possesses  reduces  the  risk 
arising  from  improper  use,  but  it  also  reduces  the  stimulating  and 
comforting  effects  the  ordinary  tea-drinker  hoi)es  to  expenence. 
Next  to  water,  tea  is  th6  beverage  most  widely  in  use  throughout 
the  world  as  regards  the  number  of  its  votaries  as  well  as  the  total 
liquid  quantity  consumed. 

biBLiOQRAPHY. — ^The  Statistics  given  are  taken  as  far  as  possible 
from  official  returns,  and  where  such  are  unavailable  they  have 
been  carefully  compiled  from  reliable  data. 

The  literature  of  tea  is  very  copious,  but  scattered  in  pamphlet 
form  to  a  great  extent.  In  addition  to  the  books  quoted  in  the 
text,  the  following  may  be  mentioned?— Bontekoe,  TractcU  van  hei 
exceUensUKruyd  Thee  (The  Hague,  1679) ;  Sylvestre  Dufour,  TraiUs 
Nouveaux  et  Cwrieux  du  Cafi,  du  Thi,  et  du  Chocolat  (2nd  ed.,  Lyons, 
1688;  translation  of  ist  edition  by  John  Chamberlayne,  London, 
1685;  translations  also  in  Spanish  and  Latin);  J.  G.  Houssaye, 
Monopaphie  du  TU  (Paris,  1843);  Robert  Fortune,  Three  Years' 
Wan&rings  in  China  (London,  1847);  Id.,  A  Journey  to  the  Tea 
Countries  of  China  (London,  1852);  S.  Ball,  Tea  Cultivation  in  China 
(London,  1848);  J.  J.  L.  L.  Jacobson,  Handboeh  voor  de  Kultuur  en 
Fabrikatie  van  Thee  {$  vols.,  1843) ;  S.  A. Schwarzkopf,  Dienarkotischen 
Genuismittel^.  Der  Then  (Halle,  i88i);  Lieut.-Colonel  E.  Money, 
Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  Tea  (3rd  ed.,  London,  1878) ;  F.  T.  R. 
Deas,  Young  Tea  Planter's  Companion  (London,  1886).  See  also 
parliamentary  papers  and  official  publications  of  Indian  government ; 
Monographs  on  brick  tea,  Formosa  tea  and  other  special  studies, 
prepared  for  the  Tea  Cess  Committees  of  India  and  Ceylon ;  Journals 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ^  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Geographical 
Journal,  Tea  and  Cojf/te  Trade  Journal  (New  York),  &c.  For 
practical  planting  details,  see  Tea:  its  Cultivation  and  Manufacture, 
Dy  David  Crole  (1897),  with  a  full  bibliography;  also  Rutherford's 
Planter's  Handbook,  For  scienctific  aspects  see  Chemistry  and  Agri- 
culture of  Tea,  by  M.  Kelway  Bamber  (1893).  (J.  McE.) 

TEA-CADDY9  a  box,  jar,  canister  or  other  receptacle  for 
tea.  The  word  is  believewd  to  be  derived  from  catty,  the  Chinese 
pound,  equal  to  about  a  pound  and  a  third  avoirdupois.  The 
earliest  examples  that  came  to  Europe  were  of  Chinese  porcelain, 
and  approximated  in  shape  to  the  ginger-jar.  They  had  lids 
or  stoppers  likewise  of  chiina,  and  were  most  frequently  blue  and 
white.  The  English  kibs  at  first  imitated  them,  but  speedily 
devised  forms  and  ornament  of  their  own,  and  there  was  hardly 
a  ceramic  factory  in  the  country  which  did  not  compete  for 
the  supply  of  the  new  fashion.  But  tea-caddies  were  not  for 
long  confined  to  procelain  or  faience.  They  were  presently 
made-  in  a  great  variety  of  materials,  and  in  an  equal  variety 
of  shapes.  Wood,  pewter,  tortoise-shell,  brass,  copper  and 
even  silver  were  employed,  but  in  the  end  the  material  most 
frequently  used  was  wood,  and  there  still  survive  vast  numbers 
of  Georgian  box-shaped  caddies  in  mahogany,  rosewood,  satin- 
wood  and  other  choice  timbers,  often  mounted  in  brass  and 
delicately  inlaid,  with  knobs  of  ivory,  ebony  or  silver.  Although 
many  examples,  were  made  in  Holland,  principally  of  the  earthen- 
war  of  Delft,  the  finer  varieties  enamelled,  enriched  with 
ciphers,  and  emblazoned  with  heraldry,  the  tea-caddy  was  a 
typically  English  product.  As  the  use  of  the  jar  waned  and 
that  of  the  box  increased,  the  provision  of  different  receptacles 
for  green  and  black  tea  was  abandoned,  and  the  wooden  caddy. 


with  a  lid  and  a  lode,  was  nmde  with  two  and  c^ten  three 
divisions,  the  centre  portion  being  reserved  for  sugar.  Chippen* 
dale's  caddies  in  Louis  Quinze  fashion  were  delightful,,  with 
their  daw  and  ball  feet  and  exquisite  finish.  On  the  wliole 
the  mahogany  or  rosewood  caddy  of  the  latter  part  of  the  iSth 
and  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  was,  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view,  the  most  degant  and  satisfying.  The  wood 
was  ridi  and  well-marked,  the  inlay  simple  and  dielicate,  the 
f(Nrm  graceful  and  imobtrusive.  Even  wiien  it  took  the  shape 
of  a  mdniatore  sarcophagus,  imitated  from  the  massive  wine- 
coolers  of  the  £mpire  period,  with  little  claw,  feet  and  brass 
rings,  it  was  a  decidedly  pleasing  object.  The  larger  varieties 
were  known  as  tea-chests.  As  tea  grew  cheaper  it  became  leas 
important  that  it  should  be  kept  constantly  under  the  mistress's 
eye,  and  the  tearcaddy  gradually  fell  into  desuetude.  It  has, 
however,  never  gone  entirdy  out  of  use,  though  handsome 
examples  are  now  most  oommonly  regarded  as  omai^ents  or 
preserved  in  collections. 

TEACH  [T&ATCH  OR  Teach],  EDWARD  (d.  1718),  EngHsh 
pirate,  popularly  known  as  Blackbeard,  is  believed  to  have 
been  bom  at  BristoL  He  is  said  to  have  gone  o^ut  to  the  West . 
Indies  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  to  have  engaged 
in  privateering,  and  after  the  dedaration  ol  peace  (17 13)  to 
have  turned  pirate,  but  he  is  not  actliaily  heaid  of  ia  this 
capacity  till  the  end  of  1716.  The  following  yeajr  he  captured 
a  large  French  merchantman,  redizistened  her  **  Queen  Anne's 
Revenge,'^  and  converted  her  into  a  warship  of  forty  guns*  His 
robberies  and  outrages  in  the  Spanish  main,  the  West  Indies, 
and  on  the  ooasts  of  Carolina  and  Virginia^  quickly  earned 
him  an' infamous  notoriety.  He  made  his  w^hiter  quarters  in  a 
convenient  inlet  in  North  Carolma,  the  govembr  of  ^hich 
colony  was  not  above  sharing  in  the  proceeds  of  has  crimes, 
but  the  governor  of  Virginia  at  last  despatched  two  sloops, 
manned  from  the  British  warships  on  the  static,  to  cut  him 
out.  On  the  ssnd  of  November  1718  Lieutenant  Maynard, 
commanding  the  attacking  forces,  boarded  Teach's  doop,  after 
a  sharp  fight,  and  himself  shot  the  pirate  dead.  Teach  seems 
to  have  been  an  ignorant  ruffian.  His  personal  appearance 
was  remarkable.  His  nickname  was  due  to  his  habit  of  tying 
up  the  ends  of  his  long  and  bushy  black  beard  widi  ribbon 
and  curling  them  back  over  his  ear&  Johnson  in  his  General 
History  of  the  Pyrates  gives  his  name  as  Teach,  but  a£cording 
to  the  official  records  it  was  really  Thatdi  or  Thach. 

TBAK»*  the  most  valuable  of  all  known,  timbers.  For  use 
in  tropical  countries  it  has  no  equals  and  for'Certiain  purposes 
it  is  preferable  to  other  woods  in  temperate  cHmates  also.  Its 
price  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other-  timber,  except  mahogany.* 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  substitutes,  but  no  timber 
has  been  brought  to  market  in  sufficient  quantities  combining 
the  many  valuable  quab'ties  which  teak  possesses. 

The  first  good  figure  and  description  of  the  tree  was  given 
by  Rheede,'  the  best  modern  picture  being  that  ^ven  by 
Brandis.^  The  younger  Linnaeus  called  it  TecUma  grandis.  It  < 
is  a  large  dedduous  tree,  of  the  natural  order  Verbenaceae, 
with  a  tall,  straight  but  often  buttressed  stem,  a  spreading 
crown,  and  the  branchlets  four-sided  with  large  quathrangular 
pith.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  Burma  and  Siam,. 
and  is  also  found  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  Java  and  else* 
where  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  In  India  proper  its  northern 
limit  is  24^  40'  on  the  west  side  of  the  Aravalli  Hills,  and  in 
the  centre,  near  Jhansi,  in  25°  30'  N.  lat.    In  Burma  it  extends 

*The  Sanskrit  name  of  teak  is  saka,  and  it  is  certain  that  in 
India  teak  has  been  known  and  used  largely  for  considerably  more 
than  2000  years.  In  Persia  teak  was  u^  nearly  2000  years  ago, 
and  the  town  of  Siraf  on  the  Persian  Gulf  was. entirely  built  of  it. 
Saj  is  the  name  in  Arabic  and  Persian ;  and  in  Hin^,  Mahratti  and 
the  other  modem  languages  derived  from  Sanskrit  the  tree  is  called 
sag,  sagwan.  In  the  Uravidian  languages  the  name  is  teka,  and  the 
Portuguese,  adopting  this,  called  it  teke,  teca,  whence  the  English 
name. 

'The  rate  in  the  London  market  since  1660  has  fluctuated  be- 
tween £10  and  £20  per  load  of  50  cub.  fL 

*  Hortus  Malaoaricus,  vol.  iv.  tab.  27,  I683. 

*  Forest  Flora  of  North-West  and  Central  India,  111.  t.  44. 
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to  near  Myitkyina,  in  lat.  25^  30'*  In  Bei^al  bt  Assam  it  is 
not  indigenous,  but  plantations  have  been  formed  in  Assam 
as  far  as  the  27th  paraileL  In  the  Punjab  it  is  grown  in  gardens 
to  the  32nd. 

Teak  requires  a  dry  tropical  climate,  and  the  most  important 
forests  are  found  in  those  districts  of  India  where,  during  the 
summer  months,  heavy  rains  are  brought  by  the  south-west 
mcmsoon,  the  winter  months  being  nearly  rainless.  In  the 
interior  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  where  the  mean  annual  rain- 
fall is  less  than  30  in.,  teak  is  more  scarce,  and  it  thrives 
best  with  a  mean  annual  fall  of  more  than  50  in.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  which  suits  it  best  lies  between  75^ 
and  81^  Fahr.  Near  the  coast  the  tree  is  absent,  and  inland 
the  most  valuable  forests  are  on  low  hills  up  to  3000  ft.  It 
grows  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  but  there  is  one  indispensable 
condition — ^perfect'  drainage  or  a  dry  subsoils  On  level  ground, 
with  deep  alluvial  soil,  teak  does  not  always  form  regularly 
shaped  stems,  probably  because  the  subsoil  drainage  is  imperfecta 

During  the  dry  season  the  tree  is  leafless;  in  hot  localities 
the  leaves  fall  in  January,  but  in  moist  places  the  tree  remains 
green  till  Mardi.  At  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  when  the  £urst 
monsoon  rains  ^&^,  the  fresh  foliage  comes  out.  The  leaves, 
which  stand  opposite,  or  only  whorled  in  very  young  specimens, 
are  from  i  to  2  ft.  in  length  and  from  6  to  12  in.  in  breadth. 
On  coppice  shoots  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  and  not  rarely 
from  2  to  3  ft.  long.  In  shape  they  somewhat  resemble  those 
of  the  tobacco  plant,  btit  their  substance  is  hard  and  the  surface 
rough.  The  small  white  flowers  are  very  numerous,  on  large 
erect  cross-branched  panicles,  which  terminate  the  branches. 
They  appear  during  the  rains,  generally  in  July  and  August, 
and  the  seed  ripens  in  the  succeeding  January  and  February. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  the  teak  flowers  during 
the  rains  in  October  and  November.  In  Java  the  i^ntations 
are  leafless  in  September,  while  during  March  and  April,  after 
the  rains  have  commenced,  they  are  clothed  with  foliage  and 
the  flowers  open.  During  the  rainy  season  the  tree  is  readily 
recognized  at  a  considerable  distance  by  the  whitish  flower 
panicles,  which  overtop  the  green  foliage,  and  during  the  dry 
season  thei  feathefy  seed-bearing  panicles  distinguish  it  from 
its  associates.  The  small  oily  seeds  are  enclosed  in  a  hard, 
bony,  1-4-celled  nut,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  covering, 
consisting  of  a  dense  felt  of  matted  hairs.  The  fruit  thus 
formed  is  further  enclosed  in  the  enlarged  membranous  calyx, 
in  appearance  like,  an  irregularly  plaited  or  crumpled  bladder. 
The  tree  seeds  freely  every  year,  but  its  spread  by  means  of 
self-sown  seed  is  impeded  by  the  forest  fires  of  the  dry  season, 
which  in  India  generally  occur  in  March  and  April,  after  the 
seeds  have  ripened  and  have  partly  fallen.  Of  the  seeds  which 
escape,  numbers  are  washed  down  the  hills  by  the  first  heavy 
rains  of  the  monsoon.  These  collect  in  the  valleys,  and  it  is 
here  that  groups  of  seedlings  and  young  trees  are  frequently 
foimd«  A  portion  of  the  seed  remains  on  the  tree;  this  falls 
gradually  after  the  rains  have  commenced,  and  thus  escapes 
the  fires  of  the  hot  season.  The  germination  of  the  seed  is 
slow  and  uncertain;  a  large  amount  of  moisture  is  needed  to 
saturate  the  spongy  covering;  many  seeds  do  not  germinate 
until  the  second  or  third  year,  and  many  do  not  germinate  at 
all.  Where  the  teak  tree  is  associated  with  dense  clumps  of 
bamboo,  natural  reproduction  is  almost  absent,  except  when 
the  bamboo  flowers  and  dies,  and  even  then,  if  the  dry  bamboos 
and  the  resultant  bamboa  seedlings  are  not  burnt,  such  young 
teak  as  may  germinate  are  likely  to  be  smothered  at  once. 

The  bark  of  the  stem  is  about  half  an  inch  thick,  grey  or 
brownish  grey,  the  sap  wood  white;  the  heartwood  of  the 
green  tree  has  a  pleasant  and  strong  aromatic  fragrance  and 
a  beautiful  golden-yellow  colour,  which  on  seasoning  soon 
darkens  into  brown,  mottled  with  darker  streaks.  The  timber 
retains  its  aromatic  fragrance  to  a  great  age.  On  a  transverse 
section  the  wood  is  marked  by  large  pores,  which  are  more 
numerous  and  lafger  in  the  spring  wood,  or  the  inner  belt  of 
each  annual  ring,  while  they  are  less  numerous  and  smaller  in 
the  autumn  wood  or  outer  belt.    In  this  manner  the  growth  of 


each  successive  year  is  marked  in  the  wood,  and  the  age  of  a 
tree  may  be  determined  by  counting  the  annual  rings. 

The  principal  value  of  teak  timber  for  uae  in  warm  countries  is 
its  extraordinary  durability.  In  India  and  in  Burma  beams  Of  the 
wood  in  good  preservation  are  often  found  in  buildings  «evaral 
centuries  old,  and  instances  are  known  of  teak  beams  havmg  lasted, 
more  than  a  thousand  years.^  Being  one  of  the  moat; durable  of 
Indian  timbers,  teak  has  always  been  used  for  buildings^  particu- 
larly for  temples,  and  in  India  it  has  been  the  chief  timb^  employed 
for  shipbuikling.  When  iron  commenced  to  be  esEtensively  used 
for  the  last-named  purpose,  it  was  supposed  that  the  demand  for 
teak  would  decrease.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case,  for  the  wood 
was  fcM-  long  very  largely  used  in  shipbuilding,  and  though  ita 
employment  in  War^ve^els  has  diminished,  it  is  still  in  very  great 
demand  for  "  liners  "  and  similar  ships.  It  is  also  used  for  fumi* 
ture,  for  door  and  window  frames,  for  the  construction  of  railway 
carriages,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  White  ants  eat  the  sap* 
wood,  but  rarely  attack  the  heartwood  of  teak.    It  is  not,  however^ 


Teak  (TecUnta  grandis). 

proof  against  the  borings  of  the  teredo,  from  whose  attacks  the  teak 
piles  of  the  wharves  in  the  Rangoon  river  have  to  be  protected  by 
a  sheathing  of  metal. 

Once  seasoned,  teak  timber  dbes  not  split,  crack,  shrink,  or 
alter  its  shape.  In  these  qualities  it  is  superior  to  most  timbers. 
In  contact  with  iron,  neither  the  iron  nor  the  teak  suffers,  and 
in  this  respect  it  is  far  superior  to  oak.  It  is  not  very  hard,  is 
easily  worked,  and  takes  a  beautiful  polish.  It  has  great  elasticity 
and  strength,  and  is  not  very  heavy.  The  average  weight  ci 
perfectly  seasoned  wood  fluctuates  between  38  and  46  fi)  per  cub. 
ft.*  Its  weight,  therefore,  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  English 
oak.    Green  teak  timber,  however,  is  heavier  than  water,  so  that, 

^  In  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  of 
Vijayanagary  on  the  banks  of  the  Tungabhadra  in  southern  Indian 
the  superstructure  is  supported  by  planks  of  teakwood  li  in. 
thick.  These  planks  were  examined  in  1881;  they  were  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation  and  showed  the  peculiar  structure  of  teak 
timber  in  a  very  marked  manner.  They  had  been  in  the  build- 
ing for  500  years  {Indian  Forester,  viL  260).  In  the  wall  of  a 
palace  of  the  Persian  kings  near  Bagdad,  which  was  pillaged  in  the 
7th  century,  two  Americans  found  in  181 1  pieces  of  Indian  teak 
which  were  perfectly  sound  (Ouseley,  Travels  in  Various  Countries 
of  the  East,  li.  280,  n.  67).  In  the  old  cave  temples  of  Sal- 
sette  and  elsewhere  in  western  India  pieces  of  teak  have  been 
found  in  good  preservation  which  must  have  be^n  more  than  2000 
years  old. 

*  At  448  ft)  per  cub.  ft.  a  load  of  50  cub.  ft.  weighs  a  ton 
(2240  ft)),  hence  in  the  Burma  ports  a  ton  of  teak  timber  is  taken 
as  equivalent  to  a  load  of  50  cub.  ft. 
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unles3  thocpughly  seasoned,  t)ie  wood  cannot  h^  floatiad.  In  Bunna, 
therefore,  where  the  rivers  are  used  to  float  the  timber  to  the  sea- 
ports, the  method  of  seasoning  teak  b^  girdling  has  been  practised 
from  time  immemorkih  Gitdhng  consists  k  mafc&ng^a  deep  circular 
cut  thrc»Mgh  bark  and  «s8p  Into  the  hoartwood,  so  as  comple^y  to 
sever  communication  between  barl^  s^pd  sapwood  above  and  below 
the  cut.  In  teak,  as  in  oak  and  oiner  trees  with  well- marked 
heart  wood,  the  circulation  of  the  sap  only  takes  place  in  the  sap- 
wood,  and  the  girdled  tiiee*  therefore' di(es  after  a  fe^  days  if  the 
operatiom  has  b^  eff ectufalfy  .performed.  But  if  even  the  smallest 
band  of  sapwood  is  left  a>nnecting,^he  outer  layeifs  of  wood  above 
and  beV>w  the  girdle,  the  tree  is  not  killed ^  arid  often  recovers 
completteiy.  The  girdled  tree  Is  artow^d  to  stand  one  or  two  years, 
and  longer  if  a  very^large-^ized  tree.  Being  exposed  to  the  wind 
and  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  the  timber  of  a  gtrdled  tree  seaspns- 
more  rapidty  and  jnpre  completely  than  that  of  ^  tree  fellfd  green. 
The  teak  produced  in  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  and 
in  the  Central  Provinces  is  as  a  rule  felled  green,  and  even  when 
dry  it  generally  is  a  little  heavier  than  the  timber  fmm  Burma.* 
For  a  long  time  to  come,  the  rivers  6f  Burma  and  Siam  will  bontiaue 
to  aS^ofrd  the, most  convenient  and  most  econq^nical- routes  for  the 
extraction  of  teak  timber  from  those  countries.  Indeed,  the  forests 
drained  by  the  Sal  win  and  its  feeders  ate  not  likely  ever  to  be 
worked  otnerwise  than  on  the  present  ^Wn,^nder  whidh  the  k>gs 
are  floated  singly  bver  the  lapida  and  are-^caught  and  rafted  lower 
down,  at  the:l^f)dan^pr  rope  staMo^,  70  x^es^abgve  MiouUnan.  , 

As  alreiady  mentioned,  teakwood  contains  an  aromatic  oil,  which 
gives  it  4  peculiarly  pleasant  Smell  and  an  bily  surface  when  fresh 
cut.  To  this  oil  may  probably  urtth  j^sticifbe  ascribtid'  its  great 
duarabiBtyi"  la  Bilhna  the  oil  is  «xtmqted  fl-om  thetasnber  on  a 
sm^  fioade,  tobe  use^ifoT'^nedianitl  pmpo^^,  by  fUHag a^ fanthf^ 
pot.  which  is  placed  mv^rt^  upon  another^  with  chips, of  wopd,, 
and  putting  fire  ^und  It,  upon  which,  tnfe  oil  runs  ^owri  into  the 
lower  Vessel.  '  u*  ■      .  «     » 

Accurding ioihe. coloarand  textHve df  the  wood;  several ivasri^iea 
of  teft^are  distkiKUished  in  Ipdiai  Bunn**nd.  Jav^jift  thetimbfer 
trade,  however,  tfies^  distinctions  ar^  of  no  importaxi9&*  Tealc.  as 
well  as  other  treeS,  when  standing ,  isolated, .  forms  side  branches 
far  dowri  the  stem,  and  the  wood  of  ^uch  trees  is  more  knotty  and' 
wavyy  and  geosr^dly  heavier  and  .djvk)er*-coloured  than  that  of 
tre^s  w%ich  nave  grown  close  together  in  4  dense  ^Eprertu.  Apart 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  trfe  had  grown  up  m  the  forest, 
soil,  elevation  and  plimate  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  grain 
and  the  mechanical  qualities  Of  teak  as  of  other  timbers.  Most  of 
the  larger  k)gs  bibtwfat  to  market  halve  an  irregular  crack  or  hollow 
in  the  c?nttr$«iwh|(£  commeneqs.  at  .tte  bftitt  aind  ofoen  nii^up'  a 
long:  way;  Thare  i^  Ut|le  doubt  that  thjp  is.  (generally  due  to  the 
action  01  the  fires,  which  scorch*  and  often  destroy  the  bark  of 
young  tre^s. '  Such  external  Injuries  are  apt  to  induce  decay  in  the 
wood.  Moreover,  most  teak  seedlings  which  come  up  naturally 
are  <Jut  down  .to,  the  grcHMid  hy.  thefirics.  ol^.the:  hot  season;  some 
are  kiUed,  but  mapy  sprout  ^igain  duriiwthp  raihsr^and  this  is 
generally,  repeated  year  alter  year,  until  a  sapling  is  produced 
strong  enough  to  outlive  the  fire.  Such  i3a:plirigs  have  a  very  large 
pith,  which  dries  up,  causing^  hollow^ in  the  heart;  or  a  piece  of 
the  old  shoot  killed  by  the  lire  is  enclosed  by  the  new  wood,  and 
this  also  is  aptto  give  rise  to  a  IioUq^.  *  . ;       •  ,  . 

The  leaves  of  the  teak  tree  contain  a  Ved  dye,  which  m  Malabar 
was  fojrmerly  used  to  dye  silk  and  cotton.  Natives  of  Burma  use 
the  leaves  ad  plates,  to  wrap  up  parcels,  and  for  thatching. 

In.  its  youth  the  tree  ^roWs  with  extreme  ra{»dity.  Two-year* 
old  ^eedl|ings.on  good  soil  are  5  to  lo  it.  high*  and.  instances  of 
more  rapid  growth  are  not  uncommon.  In  the  plantations  which 
have  been  maae  since  1856  in  BUrma,  the  teak  has  on  good  soil 
attained  an  average  height  of  60  ft.  in  15  years,  with  a  girth, 
breast  Wgh<  of  19  in.  This  is  between  16**  and  18**  N.  lat., 
with  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  78°  F.  and  a  rainfaU  of 
100  in.  ,  In  the  Burma  plantations  it  is  estimated  that  ^e  tree 
will,  under  favourable  circumstances,  attain  a  diameter  of  24  in. 
(girth  72  in.)  at  the  age  of  80.'  Timber  of  that  sifee'  is  market- 
able, bitt  the.  timber  of  the  natural  forests  which  is  at  present 
brought  to.  S9ark^«in  Bwma  has  grpwn  much  morfs  slowly •  the 
chief  r^a^n  being  th^,  amiual  ,fore§t  fiines,  which  harden  and  im- 
poverish the  soil.  In  the  natural  forests  of  B.uritia  and  India  teak 
timber  with  a  dianieter  Of  24  trt.'  i^  never  less  than  100  and 
often  m6re  than  feoo  years  old.  In  future,  the  timber  grown  in 
plantations  and  in  forests  under  n^lar  .manag^n^t  may  be  exr 
pepted  to  be  much  faster  grown;  aim  there  is  no  ground  for  antici- 
pating that  rapidly  g^rown  timber  will  be  less  valuable  than  that  9f 
slow  growth,  which  is  at  priesent  brought  to  market. 

Like  the  other  trees  of. the  dry  ikSraduous  forest,  teaJe  does  wot 
attain  any  e^txtiordAQ^  siae.  [  The  trees  a^#  ootLgeneiaUy  rtiore 
than  loo  to  150  ft.  high,  evw  under  the  most. favourable  .circum- 
stances, and  stems  more  than  100  ft.  to  the  first  branch  are  not 
often  found.  Exceptionally  tall  tt^es  were  measured  in  I861  in 
the  Gwaythay  forest  in  I^egu>  east  of  the  IKuslng  rivei',  on  gneiss. 

^  ..-■-'.- 1     ..      f.     ■•»  .     ..,  .in. •.•■.;.■  i.i^ ■ 

*  It  has  been  erroneoiisly  stated  that  the  tfee  in  Burma  is 'tapped 
for  its  .oil  before  felling.     ..  *  «  -.  •.  >  ,. 


The  stems  had  106  to  X14  ft.  to  the  first  branch,  with  a  girth, 
at  6  ft.  off  the  ground,  from  7  to  16  ft.  Larger  girths,  up  to  25  ft*, 
are  not  uncommon. 

The  teak  tree  does  not  usually  form  pure  forests.  It  is  associated 
with  bamboos  and  wkh  a  great  variety  of  other  trees,  which  have 
little  market  valuer  and,  as  a  rule,  thrives  best  in  snch  company. 
Hence  in  the  plantations  established  in  Burma  the  object  has  been 
to  raise  forests  of  teak  mixed  with  bamboos  and  other  trees. 

Most  of  the  teak  timber  produced  in  India  is  used  in  the  country. 
The  poduce  of '  the  forests  of  Travahcore,  Cochin,,  the  JIadras 
presidency,  Cooiigi  Mysore,  Bombay^  Berar  and  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces is  all  so  consumed.  Formerly  there  was  a  considerable 
export  from  the  ports  of  the  western  coast — Malabar,  Kanara, 
Surat  and  Broach — ^but  the  country  at  present  requires  all  the 
teak  wluch  its -forests  can  produce;  indeed  the  demand  is  in  excess 
of  the  supply,  and  considerable  Quantities  are  imported  from 
Burma  to  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay  and  other  Indian  ports. 
Small  quantities  are  still  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  western 
coast  to  Arabia  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  chief  export  is  from 
Burma,  principally  from  Rangoon  and  Moulmein.  Of  the  other 
teak-producing  countries,  Java  exports  a  Vett^S  there  have. also 
been  exports  from  Saigon;  and  since  1882  Bangkok  has  sent  con- 
siderable quantities  to  Europe.  But  the  Burma  coast  is  the  chief 
source  of  supply  at  present.  Rangoon  was  for  a  long  time  an 
important  place  for  shipbuilding,  teak  being  the  chief  timber  used: 
between:  1 7^61  and  1825  lii  European  vessels  were  built  at  Rangoon, 
aggregating  p5, 000  tons.  At  the  same  time,  timber  was  exported^ 
and,  when  the  country  was  taken  by  the  British  In  1852,  teak  was 
the  chief  article  of  e>qport.  Moulm^  became  British  territory  at 
the  close  of  the  first  Burmese  war  in  1826.  At  t^at  time  the  place 
was  a  la^  fiafaing  village^  aAd  it  was  mainly  through:  the  export 
oH  teak  timber  and  the  shipbuilding  trade  that  it  attained  its 
present  importance.  From  1829  to  1841  upwards  of  50,000  loads 
of  teak  timber  were  fexported,  and,  in  addition,  68  vessels  were  built 
during  that  period,  aggregating  15,680  tons,  and  estimated  t(^  have 
required  lor  tlN)ir  construction  24,000  k>ads  of .  teak  timber.  Th^. 
forests  from  which  Moulmein  first  derived  its  supplies  are  situated 
on  the  Attaran  river,  a  feeder  of  the  Sal  win.  in  1836,  however, 
'timber  began  to  come  down  from  more  distant  forests,  and  in  1841 
one-fourth  only  of  the  supply  was  brought  from  the  Attaran  forests. 
•  Th^  increase  in-  the  ekport  of  timber,  from  theBunna  ports  was 
slow  at  first,  but  has  gone  on  rapi^y  since  Rangoon,  became  a 
British  port.  Since  that  time  the  timber  brought  to  the  Burma 
ports  has  come  from  the  following  sources:— (i;  froni  the  forests 
m  the  Brirish  coast  provinces,  Pegu  and  TenasserimjAa')  from  the 
f oiiests  sn  the  former  kingdom  of  Burma,  floated  to<  Rangoon  down 
the  Sitang  and  Irrawaddy  rivers;  (3)  from  the  forests  in  the  Shan 
states  formerly  tributary  to  Biirma,  from  the  Karenni  country, 
and  from  western  Siam,  whence  it  Is  floated  to  Moulmein  by  the 
Salwin  river. 

The  following  table  shows  the  figures  of  the  iihporta  and  exports 
of  British  India  for  the^years  1901-2  to  1905-6::^ 


Inipotts. 

Exports.                  1 

Cub.  Tons. 

Value  Rs. 

Cub.  Tons. 

Value  Rs.    ' 

I90I-2 

1902-3.... 

1904^5.- •. 
1905-6. . . . 
1906-7.... 

17,842 
34,081 
34,588 
46,915 
71,676 
61,696 

13.03,968 
34,96,317 

30,55»695 

.  42,46.190 

62,17,331 

60,71,557 

60^671 

57^00 

73,913 
46^12 
52,768 
44,202 

7i>55»855 
68,67,879 
91,45,605 
60,05,383 
70,41,660 
61,48,291 

Average..       44>i33 

38,98,483 
-£259,899 

55,994 

70,60,445 
=  £470,696 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  imports  came  from  Siam,  and  of  the  ex- 
ports four-fifths  were  from  Burma.  The  balance  of  the  imports 
consisted  of  timber  from  Java,  that  of  the  exports  of  supplies  sent 
from  peninsular  ports.  Two-thirds  of  the  exports  wefit  to  the 
Unitea  Kingdom,  the  other  chief  markets  being  ordinarily  Germariy, 
'  Ceyion  and  Australia.  The  recent  great  increase  in  the  general 
teakwood  trade  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  imports  increased 
in  six  years  from  17,842  tons  to  61,696  tons.  But  it  is  noticeable 
that,  whereas  in  190 1-2  the  timber  exported  very  largely  exceeded 
the  imports,  in  1905-6  and  1906-7  the  impwirts  were  larger  than 
'  the  exports,  evidence  of  the,  great  increase  in  Indian  demand  for 
teak  timber;, and,  in  aU  probability,  of  the  steady  regular  outturn 
of  the  Indian  forests,  in  comparison  with  increased  imports  from 
Siam,  where  the  forests  are  not,  like  those  in  Burma,  under  regular 
working  plan,  designed  to  give  a  permanent  annual  yieki  and  avoid 
any  danger  of  exhaustion  of  the  forests. 

'  In  British  India,  including  Burma,  a  large  portio;!  of  the  teak- 
producing  tracts  have  since  1856  been  placed  under  Conservancy 
management  with  the  object  of  preventing  qvercuttiiig  and  main- 
nd  gradually  increasing  supply.    This  is  the 


taining  a  permanent  and  _ 

object  of  the  worktugp  plans  referred  to. 


The  area  of  teak  forest 
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available  in  India  and  Burma  is-considerable,  and  eveiy  Endeavour  is 
made  to  conserve  it  and  increase  its  production.  Simitar  measures 
have  been  taken  in  Siam  under  the  advice  of  officers  borrowed  from 
British  India;  and  in  the  teak-producing:  native  states  in  the 
peninsula  the  necessity  for  careful  management  is  now  well  under* 
stood.  The  teak  plantations  in  Java  had  come  into  bearing  by 
1908  and  it  was  expected  that  the  teak  areas  in  the  PhiHppine  Islands 
would  be  similarly  developed.  (D.  Br.;  j.  S.  Ga.) 

TEAL  (0.£.  tele),  a  variety  of  duck,  whose  name  is  of  un-^ 
certain  origin,  but  doubtless  cognate  with  the  Dutch  Taiing 
(formerly  Talingh  and  Telingk),  and  this  apparently  with  the 
Scandinavian  Atkling-And  (Briinnich,  OmithoL  BoreaHs,  p.  i3) 
and  AtHng,  It  seems  impossible  not  to  connect  the  latter  with 
the  Scottish  AUeUe  or  AUealf  to  be  found  in  many  old  records, 
though  this  last  word  (however  it  be  spelt)  is  generally  used  in 
conjunction  with  teal,  as  if  to  meaii  a  different  kind  of  bird; 
and  commentators  have  shown  a  marvellous  ineptitude  in 
surmising  what  that  bird  was. 

'  The  Teal  is  the  Anas  crecca  of  Linnaeus,  Nettion  crecca  of 
modem  ornithology,  and  the  smaJiest  of  the  European  Anatidae, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  abundant  ajid  highly  esteemed  for 
the  table.  It  breeds  in  many  parts  of  the  British  Islands, 
making  its  nest  in  places  very  like  those  chosen  by  the  Wild 
Duck,  A.  boscas;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  those  tliat  are  taken  in  decoys,  or  are  shot,  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  are  of  foreign  origin.  While  the  female 
presents  the  usual  inconspicuous  mottled  plumage  of  the. same 
sex  in  most  species  of  AnaUnae,  the  male  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  his  kind.  His  deep  chestnut  head  and  throat  are 
diversified  on  either  side  by  a  line  of  buff,  which,*  springing  from 
the  gape,  runs  upward  to  the  eye,  in  front  of  which  it  forms  a 
fork,  one  prong  passing  backward  above  and  the  other  below, 
enclosing  a. dark  glossy-green  patch,  and  both  losing  themselves 
in  the  elongated  feathers  of  the  hind-head  and  nape.  The  back 
and  sides  of  the  body  appear  to  be  grey,  an  effect  produced 
by  delicate  transverse  pencillings  of  black  on  a  dull  white 
groundL  The  outer  lanceolate  scapulars  have  one-half  of  their 
webs  pure  white^  forming  a  conspicuous  stripe  along  the  side 
of  the  back.  The  breast  is  of  a  pale  salmon  or  peach-blossom 
colour,  each  feather 'in  front  bearing  a  roundish  dark  s[)ot,  but 
these  spots  lessen  in  number  and  size  lower  down,  and  the  warm 
tint  passes  into  white  on  the  belly.  The  tail  coverts  above  and 
below  are  velvety  black,  but  those  at  the  side  are  pale  orange. 

The  teal  inhabits  almost  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Asia>-r 
from  Iceland  to  Japan, — in  winter  visiting  Northern  Africa  and 
India.  It  occasionally  occurs  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
Atlantic;  but  its  place  in  North  America  is  taken  by  its  repre- 
sentative, A.  carolinensis,  the  male  of  which  is  easily  to  be 
recognized  by  the  absence  of  the  upper  buff  line  on  the  side  of 
the  head  and  of  the  white  scapular  stripe,  while  he  presents  a 
whitish  crescentic  bar  <mi  the  sides  of  the  lower  neck  just  in 
front  of  the  wings. 

Species  more  or  less  allied  to  these  two  are  found  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  among  such  species  are  some  (for 
instance,  the  N,  gibberifrims  of  the  Australian  region)  in  which 
the  male  wears  the  same  inconspicuous  plumage  as  the  female. 
But  the  determination  of  the  birds  which  should  be  technically 
considered  "  Teals,"  and  belong  to  the  genus  Neition,  as  distin- 
guished from  other  groups  of  Anatinae^  is  a  task  not  yet  success- 
fully attempted,  and  much  confusion  has  been  caused  by 
associating  with  them  such  species  as  the  Garganey  (q.v.)  and 
its  allies  of  the  group  Querquedula,  Others  again  have  not  yet 
been  discriminated  from  the  Wigeons  (g.v.),  the  Pintail-Ducks, 
Dafila,  or  even  from  the  typical  form  of  Anas  (see  Duck),  into 
each  of  which  genera  the  Teals  seem  to  pass  without  any  great 
break.  In  ordinary  talk  "  Teal ''  seems  to  stand  for  any  Duck- 
like bird  of  small  size,  and  in  that  sense  the  word  is  of  ten  applied 
to  the  members  of  the  genus  NettopuSy  though  some  systematists 
will  have  it  that  they  are  properly  Geese.  In  the  same  loose 
sense  the  word  is  often  applied  to  the  two  most  beautiful  of 
the  family  Anaiidae,  belonging  to  the  genus  Aex  (commonly 
misspelt  Aix) — the  Carolina  Duck  of  North  America,  Ae.  sponsa 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the  above-named  Anas  carolinensis 


or  Nettion  carolinense),  and  '  the  Mandarin-Duck  Of  China, 
Ae.  galericulata.  H9,Tdiy  less  showy  than  these  are  the  two 
species  of  the  subgenus  Euneitar-the  Falcated  Duck,  E.faicata, 
and  the  Baikal  Teal,  JS.  formosa, — both  ffom  Eastern  Asia,  b.ttt 
occasionally  appearing  in  Europe.  Some  British  authors  have 
referred  to  the  latter  of  these,  well-marked  species  certain 
Ducks  that  from  time  to  time,  occur,  but  they  are  doubtless 
hybrids,  though  the  secret  of  their  parentage  may  be  un- 
known; and  in  this  ;way  a  so-called  BimacUlated  Duck;  Anas 
bimaculata,  was  fot  many  years  erroneously  admitted  as  a. 
good  species,  to  the  British  U^ty  but  of  late  tbi>  has  been, 
properiy  (Hscarded.  (A.  N.)  . 

TEANO  (anc.  Teatium  Sidicinum),  a  town  of  Campania, 
Italy,  in  the  province  bf  Caserta,  21  m.  N*W..  of  that  town 
on,  the  main  line  to  Home  from  Naples,  forming  conjointly 
with  Calvi  an  episcopal  see.  Pop.  (1961)  6067  (toiwn);  13)505 
(commune).  It  stands  at  the  S:E.  foot  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
Rocca  Monfina  (3297  ft')^. 643  ft.  above  seaJeyel^  The  cathedral, 
dates  from  isso,  but  ha^  many  columns  obtain/^  from  the 
ruins:  of  the  ancient  towm  There  .is*  a  feudal  castle  built  by 
the  dukesf  of  Sessa  in  the  15th  century.  Below  the  town  pn 
the  S.E.  ip  the  old  church  of  S.  Paride. 

The  ancient  Teanum  Sid^dnum  .(there  ^  a  Teanum  Apulu;n, 
q.v.^  in  Apulia)  was  the  capital  of  the  Oscan  trib^  of  the  Sidicisd 
which  drove  the  Aurund  ftom  ROcca  Monfimt;  They  probably 
submitted  to  Ronie  in  33^  B.C.  and  their  trpops  were  grouped 
with  those  of  Campania  in  the  Roman  army.  Thus  the  garmosa 
of  Regium,  which  in.  286  attacked  the  citizens,  donsisted  of .  one 
cohort  of  Sididni  and. two  of  Oampadians.  Like  Cales;  Teanum 
continued  to  have  the  right  of  coinage,  and,  like  Suessa  and 
Cal^s,  remained  faithful  to  R^me  in  both  the  Bfuuubalic  and 
the  Sodal  wars.  Its  position  gave  it  some  military  importance, 
and  it  was  apparently  made  a  colony  by  Claudius,  not  by 
Augustus.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  the  most  important  town 
on  the  Via  Latina^  and  only  coming  after  Capua  among  the 
towns  in  the  interior  of  Campania.  It  lay  on  the  Via  Latina, 
here  joined  by  a  branch  road;  from  Suessa,  of  which  remains 
still  exist,'  and  which  coptinued  E.  to  Allifae.  'Remains  of  a 
theatre  and  an  amphitheatre  still  .e^^ist,  and  some  extensive^ 
baths,  containing  seveml  statues,  and  some  Roman  d'wellings, 
both  some  -way  below  the  modem  town,  were  excavated  in ; 
1908.  A  tomb  with  a  Christian  mosidc  representing  the  visit 
of  the  three  kings  to  Betl^Iehem  wfis  found  in  .1007  (V,  Spin- 
azzola  in  Notissie  degli  Scavi,  1907,  697;  E>  6«brici,  ibid., 
1908,  399).  '•  .     ,  1         , 

TEANUM  APULUM,  an  andent  town  of  Aptdik,  Italy,  on 
the  road  between  Lariniim  and  Sipontum,  18  ixi.'E.  gf  the 
former,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Fortore  near  the  modem  vUlage 
of  S.  Paolo  di  Civitate.  It  was  ^called  Teate  in  earlier  times, 
as  appears  from  its  nun^erous  coins,  which  have  Oscai^  legends. 
It  submitted  to  Rome  in  318  B.C.,  being  then  the  chief  *to\vn 
of  Apulia.  It  was  afterwards  known  as  Teanum  Apulum, -and 
was  a  municipium.  Some  ruins  and .  an  old  bridge  over  the 
Fortore  still  exist.  . 

TEA-POY  (Hindustani  tepdi),  a  small  table,  supported  upon 
a  tripod,  or  even  upon  four  legs,,  for  holding  a  tea-service  or 
an  um.  The  word  was  also  sometimes  applied  to  a  krge.porce^ 
lain  or  earthenware  tea-caddy,  and  more  freejuefttly  to  the 
smdll  bottles,  often  of  Battersea  enamel,  which  fitted  into 
receptades  in  the  caddy  and  actually  contained  the  tea. 

TEAR«  a  drop  of  the  liquid  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland, 
constantly  produced  in  a  certain  quantity  and  flowing  through 
the  nasal  duct  without  notice,  but,  ^heh  stimulated  by  pain, 
emotion  or  artificial  ejtdtatipn,  increasing  so  that  it  flows 
over  the  eyelids  and  runs  dofwn  the  ch^ks  and  is  the  visible 
result  of  crying  or  weeping  (see  Eye).  The  O.E  tear,  taer,  is 
represented  in  other  Teutonic  languages  by  Dan.  iaar]  Swedl 
tdr]  Goth,  tagr,  &c.  The  O.H.G.  wa?  zahar;  the  mod.  Ger. 
Zdhre  was  formed  from  the:  M,H.G.  plural  Zahere,  The  com* 
moner  word  in  Ger,  Th^Uttc,  cf.  Uu,  traan,  is  closely  allied. 
The  original  root  is  see^  in  Qr.  SiKfVy  Irat.  lacrimay  lacruma, 
for  dacruma,  whence  Fr.  /arwe,  and  It.,  Sp.,  and  Port,  lagrifna. 
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The.geBen4ly  acGept!$d  Ij|;Hio<rGcMrm>  loioit  is  4alht  to  tftt^.cf.  Gx. 
aAjoiitp/aEfd  Skt.  df^^XoMUy  jl,par?  beuj^  "  biting/'  or ''  bitUf ." 
things.  The  Dw,  iraan,  in  thi^sei^  ot  twr-<in>Pr  wa*  parti- 
cularly applicidtp  tb^  ^luibber  pf  wb?Ji«8  reduced  to- oil  by 
bodling,  wl^c^  W  ^vnt  <the  Uut^gical  &n£^sh  "  train-oil/' 
oCten  idenXififid  with  the  Lubricant  usod  iw  .the  wheds  ol  rai^ 
way^  tjrain^,  ¥9^  the  so-c^lLsd  "rtaayhvewda,".  whidi  arp.  pro- 
perly sxnaU.yaae^GontaiiWg  jiiingaents,  aeifrX'^ 

'*  TVAt  **  {(XEiimiipX  to  poll  apartvaokhtiyrtOi  rend,  is,  of  course 
a  disehict  word;  it  is,  cognate  yf^\iQ^,Mp€^,tp,  flay,  P^U  off.  an4 
the.  root  >  seen  in  Gr.  HpjJ^,  skii^,  whenc^  '.dermatology,",  epi- 
derxnis;    &c:-   .\    ' ,'  ,  ,'  .  ,'•  '  • 

TBA|$E]Uf  Wild,  teas4  is,a  qofxuffon  plant  9^  the  £j\gli^b 
cop,s^ap>di^edg4r wjlih at^,  ft^utj  fi^^t  prjicJ^y.s^en^,. bearing 
largp  threading;  opposite  IpiyeSpi  the.  opidnb  of  whic^  is  prickly, 
and  <ponspic\i9Us  oblongt  h^adSp:  ,the:  purplish  fboiii^rs  in  which 
are  subtende<i  by  .very  longV  nWPS'r^^  Hpright  brapts..  The 
plant  is  )uiown  botaniciaUy,  ^  Dipsacus  sykestris, ,  Fuller's 
teasi^l,  D»  FMonum,  in  which  the  br9^9t&  9^^  jbpoked,  is  probably 
a  cultivate^  U>xbs  o{  the  wild  H^ciss;  tJn^  dry  he^ids  afe  used 
to.  comb  MP;tbe  nap  on  clothe  ■  The^isenua^.Xj^^oa^  givesits 
namfi  ,t(>  tb^  family  Dipsac^ae,  to  which  also  .beloniga  ^be  Scabious 
(Sc<dHosa),  r^^resen^ed  in  Britain  by 'se;v<^ra]r  specife^. 

TEATB  MARRUCINORQM  ^pd.  Ch^etiy  qnV.],  the  chief 
tow9,  of  the  itfairucinii  the.i^hole  o|[  wbosf^, territory r^^  placed 
under  its  municipal;  juxisdictiont  by  lithe  Ron^ans>.  alter  the 
"Social  War«7.  i.t  was,:tjiua  astown  of  wmm  importance. 
Under  the.cti^ch  of  SS.  Pietro  e  Faplp  and  the  adjoining  kou&» 
are  extensive. substructurea  (in  opus  rdiktMufn  and  brickwork) 
of  the  ut  century  a.d«,  bel^>|[^g  to  a.  buikUng  ^re^ed  by 
M.  VecUus  Marcellua  (p^phably.nofntionad  by  Pliny,  H.N.y 
XI.»  199)  and  Helvidia  PrisciUa.  There  are  also  remains  pf 
large  restervoua  and  of  a  theatre. 

TEBESSA:  (the  ]^oman  Thev^te)^  a  town  of  Algeria  in  the 
department  of  (;)onstantiney  146  m*  S.£.  of  Bona. by. rail  and 
12  m.  W^  of  the  Twisiait  frontier),  on  a  plateau  9^0  ft.  above 
tbci  sea-  Pop.  (^906)  57a^-  The  modern  town,  which  is 
within  the  walls  of  the  Byzantine  citadel,  boasts  nothing  of 
interest  save  a  church  built  Qut  ,of  thci  ancient  ruins.  The 
Byzantine  wi^ls,  pierced  by  thsee  gates,  are  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation. They  axe  strengthened  by  numerous  square,  towers. 
One  oi  the  gates  is  formed  by  the  quadrifrontal  arch  of  Cara- 
calla,  a  rare  form,  of  construction.  The  arch,  erected,  about 
AJ>*r  zj  2y  is.  in  good  pceaqrvation.  A  pair  of  monolithic  columns, 
disengaged,  flank  each  facade.  An  inscription  on  the  frieze 
gives  the  history  of  its  construction;  it  was  built  by  two 
bi%>ther&  as  a  condition  of  inheriting. the  property  of  a  thitd 
brother.  The  most  important  luins:  .^re  those  of  the  great 
basilica.  This  building,; one  of  the  finest  Roman  monuments 
in  Algeria,  bears,  evidence  of  having  been  built  at  various 
q^hs;  the  earlier  portions  probably  date  from  not  later 
than  the  b^inning  of  the  2nd  century  a.d.  The  basilica  was 
partially  destroyed  by  the  Berbers  in  the  5th  century,  and 
was  rebuilt  in  A.n.  335  by  the  Byzantine  general  Soloition, 
who  surtounded  it  with  a  wall  about  ts  feet  high,  still  standing. 
The  main  building,  consisting  of  a  nave  with  apsidal  end  and 
two.  aides^  was  apfwoached  through  a  peristyle,  which  was 
surrounded  byan.areade.  Maay  of  the  columns  of  the  basilica 
have  fallen,  but  the,  bases  of  all  are  in  their  original  positions. 
A  quatref oil  chapel  on  the  east  aide  of  the  basilica  is  a  Byzantine 
addition.  The  tessellated  pavement  which  covers  the  basilica 
proper  is  in  almost  perfect  coindition.  It  is  kept  covered,  for 
purposes  of  preservaJdon,  by  a  layer  of  earth.  Next  the  basilica 
(and  within  the  aame  enclosing  walls)  are  the  ruins  of  the  forum, 
converted^  into  a  monastery,  in  the  4th  or  sth  ceAtury,  and 
regarded  by  Sir  R.  .Lambert  Playf^dr  as  the  oldest  known 
example  of  the  monoHma  ckricorum.'  The  whole  of  the 
basHirca  and  its  dependencies  have  been  deared  and  are  kept 
in  Older  l»y  the  Service  desMonumettta  kistcrutuesy  the  principal 
work  having' been  aiccomiidished  by  H^ron  de  Villefosse.  Not&- 
worthy  among  the<  buMdinga  within. the  ancient  dtadel  is  a 
small   tetrastyle   temple,   variously  <  ascribed   to  Jupiter   arid 
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Minerva^  the  portico  supported  by  six  monolithic  columns  of 
cippoUno, .  f our  beidg  in  fcont.  After  the  French  occupation 
in  1^842,  the  buil<itng  was  used  successively  as  a  soap  factory, 
a  prison,  a  canteen,  a  parish  church,  and,  lastly,  as  a  museum. 

Theveste  was  founded  towards  the  close  of  the  ist  century 
A.D.  In  the  succeeding  century  it  was  connected  ¥dth  Carthage 
by  a  great  highway.  In.  the  5th  century,  under  Vandal 
dominion,,  it  declined  in  importance.  Refounded  by  the 
Byzantines  int  the  6th  century,  the  dty  disappeared  from 
history  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  of  the  country  in  the 
7  th  century.  In  the  i6th  century  the  Turks  placed  a  small 
^furrispn  of  janissaries  in  the  place,  but  Tebessa  continued  to 
be  but  a  smaU  village  until  the  establishment  of  French  rule. 

Nine  miles  from  Tebessa  are  the  extensive  phosphate  quarries 
of  Jebel  Dyr,  wbe^e  is  alao  an  interesting  megalithic  village. 

See  Sir  R.  Lambert'  Playfair»  Handboekjor.  TravdUrs  m  Algeria 
and  Tunis  (London,  x 893 J,. pp.  239^40,  Cuides- Joanne^  A^rie  et 
Tunisic  (Paris,  1906). 

TBOilHCAL  EDUCATION.  The  term  now  gencocaily  adopted 
to  designate,  the  special  training  of  persons  in  the  arts  and 
fldences  that  underlie  the  practice  of  some  trade  or 
profession,  ia  called  ''  technical  educaUom"  Schools 
in  which  this  training  is  provided  are  known  a&technical 
schools.  In  its  widest  sense,  technical  education  embraces  all  kinds 
of  instruction  that  have  direct  reference  to  the  career  a  person  is 
following  or  preparing  to  foIk)w;  but  it  is<  usual  and  convenient 
to  leattict  the  term' to  the  special  training  which  helps  to  qualify 
a  person  to  engage  in  some  branch  of  productive  induatry, 
and  the  instruction  so  provided  is  generally  known  as  '^  techno* 
logical  instruction."  This  specialized  education  may  consist 
of  the  explanation  of  the  processes  concerned  in  production, 
or  of.  instriurtion  in  art  or  sdence  in  its  relation .  to  industry, 
but  it  may  also  indude  the  acquisition  of  the  miaaual  skill  which 
production  necessitates* 

The  terms  "technical"  and  "  technok>gical "  (Gr.  t^xj^> 
art  or  craft)  as:  applied  to  education,  arose  from  the  necessity 
of  finding  words  to  indicate  the  special  training  which  was 
needed  in  consequence  of  the  altered  conditions  of  production 
during  the  19th  century.  Whilst  the  changed  conditions  of 
production,  consequent  mainly  oik  the  application  of  steam 
power  to  machinery,  demanded  a  spedai  training  for  those 
who  were  to  be  engaged  in  productive  industry,  the  prevalent 
system  of  education  was  not  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
these  persons,  and  schools  were  wanted  in  which  the  necessary 
instruction  could  be  obtained.  Other  circumstances  resulting 
mainly  from  the  application  of  steam  power  to  cbmaged 
machhiery  rendered  technical  education  necessary,  o&am' 
Production  o&  a  large  scale  led  to  a  great  extension  ^909  ot. 
of  the  prxndple  of  the  division  of  labour,  in  conse^  SSa*^ 
quence  of  which  it  was  foimd  economical  to  keep  a  man 
constantly  engaged  at  the  same  kind  of  work,  siiice  the  more  he 
practised  it  the  quicker  and  more  skilful  he  became.  Thus 
employed,  .the  workman  learned  little  or  nothing  of  the  process 
of  the  manufacture  at  which  he  assisted,  or  of  other  departments 
of  the  work  than  the  particular  one  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  his  only  opportunity  of  acquiring  such  knowledge  was 
outside  the  workshop  or  factory  in  a  technical  school.  The 
economy  effected  by  the  division  of  labour  led  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  prindple  to  other  industries  than  those  in  which 
machinery  is  largdy  employed.  There  are  many  trades  in 
which  manual  skill  is  as  necessary  now  as  ever,  but  even  in 
these  the  methods  of  instruction  prevailing  under  the  old 
system  of  apprenticeship  are  now  almost  obsolete. 

In  many  industries,  including  trades  in  which  machinery  is 
not  as  yet  extensivdy  employed,  production  on  a  large  scale 
has   increased    the    demand    for    unskilled    labour, 
numbers  of  hands  being  required  to  prepare  the  work  ^^^ 
to  be  finished  by  a  few  skilled  artisans.    Rapidity  of 
execution  is  attained  by  keeping  a  workman  at  the  same  work, 
which  after  a  time  he  succeeds  in  mechanically  performing  and 
continues  to  do  until  some  machine  is  invented  to  take  his 
place.     In   most   trades,   as  fon^erly   practised,   the  master 
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employed  a  few  apprentices  who  assisted  him  in  his  work;  anil 
who  learnt  from  him  to  understand  the  details  of  their  craft, 
so  that,  when  the  term  of  their  apprenticeship  was  over,  they 
were  competent  to  practise  as  journeymen.  But  now  the 
master  frequetitly  has  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  instruct 
young  lads,  and  the  old  relation  of  master  and  apprentice  Is 
•changed  into  that  of  manufacturer  and  workman.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  altered  relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed, there  has  arisen  an  acknowledged  want  of  properly 
trained  workmen  in  a  number  of  tnudes  in  which  skilful  hand 
work  is  still  needed;  and  in  these  trades  a  demand  has  arisen 
for  technical  schools,  or  some  othet  substitute  for  what  was 
formerly  done  by  apprenticeship,  as  a  means  of  suitably  train- 
ing workmen  and  foremen^  The  ever^noreasing  competition 
in  production  has  led  to  the  empioynient,  in  many  trades,  of/ 
children  to  do  work  of  a  mechanical  kind  requiring  little  skill; 
but,  whilst  thus  employed,  these  young  people  have  little  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  those  parts  of  their  trade  in  which  skill  and 
^>ecial  knowledge  are  needed;  and  when  they  ai^  grown  up, 
and  seek  higher  wages,  they  axe  dismissed  to  make  room  for 
other  children.  Numbers  of  young  people  are  thus  thrown 
upon  the  labour  market,  swelling  the  percentage  of  the  unr 
employed,  who  are  competent  to  do  nothing  more  than 
children's  work,  and  to  earn  children's  wages,  and  who  know 
no  trade  to  which  they  can  apply  their  hands.  To  remedy  this, 
by  creating  some  substitute  for  the  old  apprenticeship,  is  one 
of  the  objects  of  a  system  of  technical  education;  though  in 
suitable  trades  an  independent  movement  for  reviving  ap- 
prenticeship {q.v.)  under  improved  conditions  has  also  made 
some  way. 

A  complete  system  of  technics  education  should  provide 
the  necessary  instruction  for  the  different  classes  of  persons 
engaged  in  productive  industry^  It  is  usual  to  divide  these 
persons  into  three  classes: — (i)  workmen  or  journeymen; 
(2)  foremen  or  overseers;  (3)  manageos  or  masters. 

The  industries  in  which  they  are  employed  may  be  grouped 
under  four  heads: — (i)  those  involving  the  use  of  extensive 
machinery,  such  as  iron  and  steel  manufacture, 
woi^n.  machine-making,  the  textile  industries,  and  some  of 
the  chemical  trades;  (2)  those  which  mainly  require 
the  use  of  hand  toob,  as  cabinet-making,  brick-work, 
plumbing,  and  tailoring;  (3)  those  depending  on  artistic  skill, 
as  wood  and  stone  carving,  metal-chasing,  enamelling,  de- 
corative work,  and  industrial  designing  generally;  (4)  agri- 
culture in  all  its  branches,  and  forestry.  These  industries  will 
be  referred  to  as  manufactures,  handicrafts,  art  industries 
and  agriculture.  The  foregoing  classification  comprises  groups 
which  necessarily,  to  some  extent,  overlap  one  another.  Every 
factory  contains  a  carpenter's  and  smith's  shop,  and  handi- 
craftsmen of  .group  (2)  are  required  in  every  manufacturing 
concern.  Whilst  the  industries  in  which  hand  labour  is  ex- 
clusively employed  are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer,  there  are 
many  trades  wMch,  owing  to  the  frequent  invention  of  labour- 
saving  appliances,  are  passing  gradually  from  the  class  of 
handicrafts  to  that  of  manufactures.  In  these  trades,  of 
which  watch-  and  clock-making  and  boot-  and  shoe-making 
may  be  taken  as  examples,  there  h  still  a  demand  for  goods 
largely  if  not  entirely  produced  by  hand  work.  In  such  trades, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
shops,  there  is  a  want  of  skilled  hand  labour  which  there  is 
an  increasing  difBculty  in  satisfying,  and  to  supply  this  want 
technical  schoob  of  different  kinds  have  been  established. 
Then,  again,  thete  are  many  branches  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry whieh  greatly  depend  for  their  success  upon  the  de- 
signer's art,  and  it  b  necessary  that  the  industrial  designer 
should  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  the  manufacture 
in  which  his  designs  will  be  utilized,  as  well  as  of  the  properties 
and  capabilities  of  the  material  to  which  they  will  be  applied. 
Indeed,  it  b  the  possession  of  thb  knowlec^e  which  oiainly 
distingubbes  the  industrial  designer  from  the  ordinary  artbt. 
To  determine  the  best  training  for  such  designers  is  one  of 
the  problems  of  technical  education.    There  are  many  tiadeay 


too,  in  which  the  handicraftsman  and  the. designer  shoiild  be 
united.  This  Is?  the  ease  in  stich  industries  as  silversmith's 
and  goldsmith's  Work.  Ih  these  and  other  tradeJs  the  true 
artisan  b  the  artist  and  handicraftsman  combineJd. 

In  order  to  recohdle  some  of  the  different  views  whilch^te 
held  as  to  the  otijects  of'  technical  education,  it  is  net:es&a^  to 
keep  in  mind  the  broad  distinction,  above refehreti  to,-  Mmnafac 
between  the  conditions  <>f  productK^  on  a  large  scale,  iur^  j»tf 
as  in  those  industries  in  which  goods  are  mkiMat-'  ka^dh 
tured  by  the  use  of  extensivfe  labour-savin j^tfiadiin^ry,  ^'^^^ 
and  in  those  trad6s  tn  wkich  hand  woric  b  chieffyemployeid. 
Much  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  objects  of  tech- 
nical education  is  due  to  the  difference  of  standpoint,  from  which 
the  problem  is  re^rded.  The,  volume  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Britain  depends  rhainly  on  the  ph)gress  of  its  mamlf su^turing 
industries.  It  b  these  which  trhiefly  affect  the  e^tts  and  im- 
ports. The  aim  of-  manufacturers  is  to  produce  cheaper  and 
better  goods  than  can  be  produced  by  other  manufacturers  at 
home  or  abroad;  And  technical  edtication  b  valuable  to  them,  in 
so  far  as  it  enables  them  to  do  so.  It  also  helps  to  widen  the 
area  of  productive  industry,  and  to  encourage  variiticsof  activity 
which  the  free  and  unfettered  conditions  of  competition  tettd  un- 
duly to  restrict.  Oa  the  other  hand,  the  artisan  engaged  in  hand 
industries  looks  to  technical  educsktion  for  self-improvement, 
And  for  the  means  of  acquiring  that  generalTtniAvledge  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  hik  tirade,  which  he  b  uniable  to  obtain 
in  the  commercial  shop.  Hence  the  artisan  anH  the  manuj- 
facturer  approach  the 'li^onsideration  of  the  eitiestion  from 
different  sides.  To  the  spinner  or  weaver  i*4io  almost  ex- 
clusively employs  women  to  tend  his  machinery,  or  to  the 
manufacturing  chemist  whose  workpeople  are  little  more' than 
labourers  emj^oyed  in  carrying  to  and  fro  materiab,  knowing 
little  or  nothing  of  the  scientific  principles  underiying  the  com- 
plicated processes  in  which  they  are  engaged,  tli^ '  technical 
education  of  the  workpeople  may  seem  to  be  a  mattet  of  Hitle 
moment.  What  such  manufacturers  require  are  the  Services 
of  a  few  skilled  engineers,  artistic  designers  or  scientific  chemists. 
From  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view,  therefore,  techmcal 
instruction  is  not  so  much  needed  for  the  hands  he  employs  in 
his  work  as  for  the  heads  that  direct  it.  But  in  trades  in  which 
machinery  plays  a  subsidiary  part,  technical  teaching  supplies 
the  place  of  that  instruction  which,  in  former  times,  the  master 
gave  to  his  apprentice,  and  the  workman  is  encouraged  to 
attend  technical  classes  with  a  view  to  a^c[tilring  that  know- 
ledge of  the  theory  and  practice  of  hisf  trade,  en  the  acqubition 
of  whi<!h  his  individual  success  gteatly  depends:  In  the  former 
class  of  industries,  techiiical  education  is  needed  mainly  for 
the  training  of  UKinagers;  in  the  latter,  for  the  training  of 
workmen.  Hence  has  arisen  a  double  cry,*— for  the  teaching 
of  art  and  Of  the  higher  branches  of  science,  wiih  a  View  to 
their  application '  to  oiAnufActuring  industry,  and  for  the 
specialized  instruction  in  drawing,  and  in  the  sdentifi<2  facts 
which  help  to  explain  the  processes  and  methods  connected 
with  the  practice  of  differ^ht  crafts  and  trades.  Thb  <loub!e 
cry  has  led  to  the  estabtisliknent  of  technical  umversl  ties  and 
of  trade  schools.  -  • 

Owing  to  the  conditions  under  which  manufactiftring  industry 
is  now  carried  on,  it  is  difficult  to  select '  (Competent  foremen 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  woiicmen.  The  ordinary  pwem^a 
hands  gain  a  very  liny  ted  and  ■  circumscribed  sJc^  amd 
quaintance  with  the  detaib  of  the  manufactuie  in  «««^l«"» 
which  they  are  engaged,  and  have  little  opportunity  of 
acquiring  that  general  knowledge  of  Tanous  departments  of 
work,  and  of  the  structured  and  uses  of  the  machin^ery  em- 
ployed, which  is  essential  to  the  foreman  cv  overseer*  It  is  in 
evening  technical  classes  that  this  supplementary  instruction, 
which  it  is  the  wolrkman's  interest  to  acquire  and  the  iniister's 
to  encourage,  can  be  obtained;  aiid  it  is  ffom  the  more  in- 
telligent workmen  who  attend  these  classes  that  maisters  and 
employers  will  select  as '  foremen  those' students  who  are 'found 
to  poteess  the  essential  qualifications.  Th^  luAtoty  of  invention 
shows  how  frequently  important  imprbvements  in  machinery 
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are  madie  by  the  workman  or  minder  it  charge  of  it,  and  adds 
weight  to  the  argument^  ahready  adduced  for  giving  technical 
instruction  to  persons  of  all  grades  employed  in  manufaauring 
industry,  l^o  these  advantages  of  technical  education,  as 
affecting  the  workmen  themselves  as  weU  as  the  progress  of 
the  industry  in  which  they  are  eng«tged,  ttiust  be  added  the 
general  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  work  produced, 
resulting  from  the  superior  and  better-traiA^d  intelligence  •  of 
those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  such  instruction. 

It  will  be  seen  fnom  the  foregoing  that  a  complete  system 
of  technical  education  taniSt  make  provision  for  the  training 
of  those  who  are  to  be  occupied  as  journeymen  or  foremen  in 
different  branches  of  trade  or  industry,  and  al$o  for  those  who 
aim  at  becoming  managers' or  masters  or  beads' of  manufactnring 
firms,  scientific  advisers  or  professional  engineersi  As  technical 
#¥•/»«*<  e,ducatxon  necessarily  in^plies  specialised  teaching,  the 
si^aniMitd  cubienlum  and  methods  of  instruction  adopted  in 
gemrai  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools^  where  students 
receive  their  preliminary  training,  ar^  niatters  closdy 
related  to  any  scheme  of  technical  instruction,  and  the 
trend  of  edvcational  opinion  is  in  favidw'  of  assooiating  the  gene- 
ral instruction  given  in  those  schools  wit^.  the  s^iecialized  teaching 
of.  th«  technicfd institutions.  'Indeed',  it  is  daily  becoming  more 
dificolr  to' draw  any  hard-and-fas{.  line  between  professional 
and  geherair  oducation.  It  is  now  uniyerseiUy  recognised  that 
the  foundations  of  technical  instruction  must  be  laid  in  the 
elementary  and  the  secondary  schools,  and  many  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  the  organization  of  those  schools  had 
their  origin  in  the  reqiUrements  of  technical  institutions. 

A  short  swrvey  of  the  methods  adopted  in  different  countries 
to  provide  the  specialized  teaching  applicable  to  different 
pursuits^  and  of  its  relation  to  the  general  school  system  of 
those  countries,  will  serve  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislative  and  other  changes  which  have 
sttt4yat  gradually  been  made  in  the  British  school  system 
foftign  with  a  view  to  mpdern  industrial  conditions.  The 
My$t9m9n  study  of  foreign  systems  of  education  is  serviceable, 
as  showing  the  relation  of  such  systems  to  thd  Indus- 
trial  needs  of  each  country  and  to  the  genius  and  Character 
of  the  people.  In  the  organization  of  tecl^nical  education  in 
Engltmdy  full  advantage  has  been  taken,  of  ff[>reign  experience} 
although  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  inotate  too  tlosdy 
foreign  methods,  Detailed  infonttarion '  as  to  what'  has  been 
done  abroad  is  found  in  the  published,  reports  of  the  several 
English  commissions  which  have,  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  subject,  and  in  the  yaiuafak  series  of  special  reports 
issued  from  the  Board  of  Education.  Frbm  these  reports, 
which  show  how  varied  hav^  been  thie  att'fpipts  to  adapt  school 
training  to  modern  industrial  requirements,  qertain  general 
principles  may  be  inferred,  which  are  jecptially  applicable  to 
the  conditions  under  whidi  the  trade  and  commerce  of  different 
countries  is  now  carried  on. 

These  general  principles  may  be  briefly .  enunciated  as 
follows: —  •  .    /  r  .   , 

1.  The  education  of  all  persons  wl^o^ may  exitect  to  be  occupied 
Qeatni  in  some  form  of  productive  industry  may  be  coh- 
prtw  sidcred  as  consisting .  of  two  p^rts,  {a)  general,  (i) 
^^^        special. 

2.  The  genet  ill  education  is  the  p>reliminaiy  training  pro- 
vided in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  the  curnculuna 
of  those- schools  should  be  varied  so  as  to  have  some  reference 
to  the  future  pursuits  of  the  pupils. 

5.  Th^  sped^  or  supplementary  instruction  should  be  adapted 
to  the  requirement^  of  different  grades  and  classes  of  workers, 
and  to  different  jtj^des  or  occupatioos  ^  practised  in  different 
localiti^; 

'h  complete  system  of  technical  education  would  afford 
facilities  of  training  adapted  to  every  kind  and  grade  of  in- 
dustry; but,  owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  such  a 
system  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  In  every  country  the  schenae 
of  educatiofi  and  method  of  instruction  have  varied  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  conditions  regulating  trade  and  industry  have 
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changed.  But  recently  in  all  dvilized  countries,  the  effort  has 
been  made  to  provide  a  general  and  spedalized  education 
adapted  to  different  pursuits  for  each  of  these  great  classes 
of  workers:  (i)  operatives,  (2)  foremen  and  overseers,  (3)  masters 
andmdna^ers. 

I.  W&rkmin. — Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  apprenticeship,  but  hitherto  whh  no  great  success. 
Two  classes  of  Workpeople  have  to  be  considered — (1)  those  engaged 
in  manufacturing  industries,  and  (2)  those  engaged  in  handicraft 
industries.  The  education  of  all  classes  of  workpeople  begins  in 
the  public  elementary  schools;  and,  in  view  of  the  future  occupation 
of  the  children,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  primary  instruction 
should  be  practical,  and  should  include  drawing  ana  elementary 
sciente.  It  should  indeed  be  closely  associated  with  manual  training, 
consisting  of  workshop  exerdaes  and  field  work  in  the  case  of  boys 
in  urban  and  rural  schools  respectively,  and  of  instruction  in  the 
domestic  arts  in  the  case  of  girls.  The  lessons  in  drawing  and  in 
elementary  sdence  should  form  part  of  the  ntanual 
training,  and  the  school  curriculum  should  be  unified 
80  that  all  the  subjects  of  instruction  should  be  grouped  *?J^** 
together  as  parts  of  an  organized  pystem.  The  desu-ed  f*"^** 
diversity  should  be  found  in  the  different  kinds  and'gtades  of  mslnual 
work.  Heading,  writing  and  arithmetic  would  be  taught  inddentally 
in  close  connexion  wim  the  practical  exercises.  In  nearly  ev^r^c 
country  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  trend  of  educatioa 
practice  is  in  this  direction.  In  France,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Swederi  handicraft  instruction  is  generally  induded  in  the  curri- 
culum of  elementary  schools.  Rudimentary  sdence  is  also  taught 
in  nearly  all  the  primary  schools  of  Europe.  Modelling  is  taught 
both  to  boys  and  eirls  in  many  Continental  schools;  and  in  Sweden 
"  sloyd  "  (Sw.  stdji,  manual  dexterity,  cf.  Eng.  "  sleight  "),  a  system 
of  mannal  training,  in  which  sinrjple  and  useful  articles,  especially  of 
wood,  are  constructed  with  the  fewest  possible  tools,  is  taught  with 
considerable  success  to  children  of  both  sexes. 

In  Germany  and  Switzerland,  there  exists  an  excellent  system 
of  evening  continuation  schools,  known  as  Fortbildungs-  or  Ergdnt- 
ungS'Schweny  in  which  the  instruction  of  the  children  who  leave 
school  before  fourteen,  and  of  those  who  leave  at  that  age,  is  con* 
tinued.  In  all  these  schools  drawing  is  taught  with  special  reference 
to  local  industries.  In  England  jjreat  progress  has  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  developing  evening  classes  in  which  the  pupils' 
elementary  instruction  is  continued  with  a  view  to  the     ^.^^ 

?)ecializea  teaching  provided  in  the  technical  school.  JJuJl^ip- 
he  teachinff  in  these  continuation  schools  is  generally  j^rooto. 
varied  accoraing  as  the  pupil  is  occupied  in  trade  or  office 
work,  and  the  practice  is  becoming  general  of  requiring  him  to  pass 
a  qualifying  examination  to  secure  admission  to  classes  in  technology. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  training  6f  most  workpeople,  arid 
of  neariy  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  industry, 
consists  of: — (i)  primary  teaching  in  elementary  schools;  U) 
practice  in  the  factory  or  shop,  supplemented  by  further  elementary 
teaching;.  (3)  evening  instruction  in  technology; 

In 'an  the  principal  towns  throughout  Europe  evening '  classed 
have  beeh  established  for  teaching  drawing,  painring  and  designing, 
and  the  elements  of  science  in  their  appKcation  to  special  industries. 
The  instruction,  however,  is  less  practical  than  that  provided  in 
the  corresponding  schools  in  England.  The  classes  abroad  are 
mainly  supported  by  the  munidpalities,  by  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, by  industrial  or  trade  societies,  by  county  boards,  and  in 
some  case^  by  the  fees  of  the  pupils.  Th<y  receive  little  or  no  support 
from  the  state.  They  are  well  attended  by  workpeople  of  all  grades, 
who  are  encouraged  by  thdr  employers  to  profit  by  these  oppor- 
tunities of  instruction.  In  England  evening  technical  instruction 
is  more  systematically  organized  than  in  any  other  country.  It  is 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

The  Board  of  Education  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which 
grants  are  paid  to  schools  providing  technical  instruction.  In 
former  years  these  grants  were  paid  on  the  results  of  the  examination 
of  individual  students;  but  this  method  of  apportioning  -^  ^^ 
state  aid  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  The  Board  ^^J^J/ 
still  hold  annual  examinations  in  science  and  art  and  in  cer-  ZT^l!^ 
tain  branches  of  applied  science;  but  the  more  specialized  »■■••■• 
examinations  in  technology  and  trade  subjects  are  held  annually 
by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  through  its  department 
of  technology.  These  latter  examinations  are  utilized  by  the 
Board,  and  the  certificates  granted  on  the  results  are  recognized 
in  the  appointment  of  teachers.  The  technical  schools  in  which 
these  classes  are  held  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  local  educa- 
tional authorities,  and  are  largely  supported  by  grants  from  local 
rates.  Year  by  year  a  larger  share  of  responsibility  is  being  thrown 
upon  the  local  authorities,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  ereater 
variety  of  instruction  and  further  adaptation  of  the  teaching  to 
local  needs.  The  Board  continue,  however,  to  indicate  the  ran^e  of 
subjects  to  be  taught  in  preparation  for  their  annual  examinations, 
and  the  City  and  Guilds  ol  London  Institute  issues  each  year  a 
programme  containing  suggested  courses  of  training  in  nearly  a 
hundred  trade  subjects. 
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In  the  evening  clasaes  in  science,  art  and  technology,  which  have 
been  established  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  the  workman  or 
foreman  engaged  in  any  manufacturing  industry  has  the  opportunity, 
bjr  payment  of  a  very  small  fee,  of  studying  art  in  all  its  branches, 
science  theoretically  and  practically,  and  the  technology  of  any 
particular  industry.  Provided  his  early  education  enables  him  to 
take  advantage  of  this  instruction,  no  better  system  has  been 
suggested  of  enabling  workmen,  whilst  earning  wages  at  an  early 
a^e,  to  acquire  manual  skill  bv  continuous  practice,  and  at  the  same 
tmie  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  science  connected  with 
their  work  and  explanatpry  of  the  processes  of  the  manufacture  in 
which  they  are  engaged. 

For  those  en^ged  in  handicraft  trades  this  evening  instruction 
is  equally  valuable,  and  not  only  in  England,  but  equally  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  ^here  exist  evening  trade  schools  in  which  the 
workman  is  able  to  supplement  the  "  sectional  **  practice  he  acquires 
in  the  shop  by  more  general  practice  in  other  branches  of  his  trade. 
In  Vienna,  for  example,  and  elsewhere  in  Austria,  there  are  found 
practical  evening  classes  for  carpenters,  turners,  joiners,  metal- 
workers and  others*  Throughout  Europe  schools  for  weaving, 
with  practical  work  at  the  loom  and  pattern-designing,  have  exist^ 
for  many  years. 

To  provide' a  training  more  like  the  old  system  of  apprentice- 
ship, schools  have  been  established  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and 
fff^  in  the  United  States  which  are  known  as  professional, 

fff^^f^f  trade  or  apprenticeship  schools  {icoks  professiandles, 
^oles  des  apf>retUiSt  Fackschulen),  The  object  is  to  train 
workmen ;  and  the  pupils,  after  completing  their  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  such  a  school,  are  supposed  to  have  learnt  a  trade.  The 
school  is  the  substitute  for  the  shop.  In  such  a  school  the  pupils 
have  the  advantage  of  being  taught  their  trade  systematically  and 
leisurely,  and  production  is  made  subsidiary  to  instruction.  Under 
such  an  artificial  system  of  production,  the  pupil  is  less  likely  to 
acquire  excellence  of  workmanship  and  smartness  of  habit  than  in 
the  mercantile  shop,  under  the  strain  of  severe  competition.  More- 
over, the  cost  of  maintenance  of  these  schools  renders  it  impossible 
to  look  to  them  as  a  general  substitute  for  apprenticeship.  By 
sending  into  the  labour  market,  however,  a  few  highly  trained 
workmen,  who  are  absorbed  in  various  works  and  exert  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  other  workmen,  these  schools  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  iSchools  of  this  kind  have  been  tried  with  more  or  less 
success  in  different  countries.  In  Paris  there  is  the  well-known 
Ecole  Diderot  for  the  training  of  mechanics,  fitters,'  smiths,  &c. ; 
and  similar  schools  have  been  established  in  other  parts  of  France. 
For  many  years  a  society  of  Christian  Brethren  has  directed  a  large 
school  situated  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard,  Paris,  in  which  different 
trades  are  taught.  All  the  secular  and. general  instruction  is  given 
gratuitously  bv  the  brothers,  and  in  the  several  shops  attached  to 
the.  school  skilled  workmen  are  employed,  who  instruct  the  pupil 
apprentices,  and  utilize  their  labour.  This  system  combines  manv 
of  the  advantages  of  shop  work  and  school  work, ,  but  it  depends 
financially  for  its  success  upon  the  religious  spirit  whi^h  actuates 
its  promoters  and  supporters.  The  Artane  school,. near  Dublin,  is 
conducted  on  somewhat  similar  {principles,  but  is  intended  for  a 
lower  class  of  children.  In  Austria,  particularly  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, there  are  numerous  day  schools  for  the  training  of  carpenters, 
joiners,  turners,  cabinetmakers,  workers  in  stone  and  marble,,  in 
silver  and  other  metals,  &c.  Schools  of  the  same  class  are  found 
in  Germany,  Italy  and  Holland,  and  schools  very  similar  in  char- 
acter have  been  organized  to  a  limited  extent  in  England.  The 
demand,  that  called  them  into  existence  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  America  has  been  felt  in  the  United  Kingaom.  The  dim- 
culty  of  securing  for  apprentices  in  a  commercial  shop  systematic 
training  in  handicraft  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  lew  trade 
schools  which  receive  children  from  the  elementary  school  about 
the  age  of  thirteen  for  a  three  years*  course  of  instruction.  In  these 
schools  the  time  is  about  equally  divided  between  ordinary  school 
subjects  and  the  practice  of  some  handicraft,  such  as  cabinet-making, 
upholstery,  waistcp«t-making,  millinery.  Parents  are  encouraged 
to  allow  their  children  to  receive  this  further  education  by  the 
offer  of  free  teachine  and  maintenance  grants.  Such  schools,  how- 
ever, must  be  regarded  as  educational  experiments,  to  be  superseded 
if  found  necessary  by  reason  of  changes  in  the  conditions  under 
which  the  trade  is  practiced.  Any  system  of  technical  education, 
however,  •  should  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  permit  of  such  experi- 
ments and  of  the  introduction  of  types  of  instruction  to  meet  special 
and  even  temporary  needs.  It  is  only  in  certain  cases  that  appren- 
ticeship schools  can  be  said  to  answer  satisfactorily  the  purpose 
for  which  they  have  been  established.  Where  a  new  industry, 
especially  in  rural  districts,  has  to  be  created;  where  decaying 
industries  need  to  be  revived;  where  machinery  is  superseding 
hand  work,  and,  owing  to  the  demands  for  ordinary  hands,  there  is 
a  dearth  of  skilled  workmen;  where  through  the  effects  of  compe- 
tition and  other  causes  the  trade  is  earned  on  under  conditions 
in  which  competent  workmen  cannot  be  properly  trained  in  the 
ordinary  shop, — ^in  these  cases*  and  in  various  art  industries,  an 
apprenticeship  school  may  prove  to  be  the  best  means  of  train- 
ing workmen  and  of  advancing  particular  trades.  Generally, 
an  apprenticeship  school  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  temporary 


fflcpedient,  as  a  form  of  relief  xpptied  at  the  birth  of  a  new  indiiBtry 
or  to  meet  some  special  conditions  under  which  a  trade  is  piactised. 
The  proper  training  school  for  workmen  is  the  factory  or  sh^p. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  only  a  few  schools  which  have 
been  specially  organised  with  a  view  to  the  training  of  workmen 
for  special  trades.  The  line  between  technical  and  general  educa- 
tion IS  not  very  cleffly  defined  in  any  of  the  stat0B'  schools.  It 
is  also^  diificult  to  give  any  such  general  review  of  the  syste^i  of 
education  in  America  as  can  be  presented  in  connexion  with  France 
or  Germany  or  Italy,  bwing  to  the  fact  that  each  separate  state 
has  its  own  0iig;ani2ation,  over  which  the  Federal  government 
exercises  no  direct  controL  La  none  of  the  states  19  tecbnical 
education  differentiated  by  class  distinctions  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  continental  countries.  The  ambition  of  every  workman  is  to 
become  a  master,  and  this  general  ambirion  gives  rise  to  an 
enthusiasm  fbr  education  aniong  all  classes,  whidi  does  not  exist 
to  the  same  extent  in  any  other  country.  In  the  United  States 
are  found  evening  technical  schoob  and  schools  of  design  for  those 
who  have  passed  from  the  common  schools  into  commercial  work; 
but  the  desire  for  further  instruction  is  so  marked  thit  many  of. 
those  who  have  received  only  an  elementary  educatloti  endeavour^ 
by  working  during  the  vacations,  or  by  other  means,  to  save  eftouoh 
money  to  attend  the  higher  technical  schoob,  and  so  acquire  the^ 
necessary  skill  and  knowledge  to  improve  their  position  in  the  factory 
or  workshop. 

2.  Foremen, — ^The  foreman  must  be  famillaf  with  the  various 
branches  of  work  he  is  to  overlook;  and  the  training 'wbidi  the 


workman  receives  in  the  factory  or  shop  affords  him  but      ^^  .  . 
scanty  opportunities  of  obtaining  this  general  knowledge.      ^JgAumT 
The  foreman  needs  also  a  generally  superior  education.      •"■*•" 


scanty  opportunities  of  obtaining  this  general  knowledge. 
The  foreman  needs  also  a  generally  superior  education. 
How  then  are  foremen  to  be  trained  ?  The  problem  i» 
somewhat  easier  than  that  of  training  workmen,  because  the  number 
required  is  fewer.  The  variety  of  schools  in  Europe  4evoted  to  this 
purpose  is  very  great.  There  are  three  distinct  ways  in  which  foremen 
are  oeing  trains!. 

(a)  The  evening  technioal  classes  in  Britain  and  on  the  conlinettt 
offer  to  ambitious  workmen  an  opportunity  of  aoquifing  a  know- 
ledge of  other  departments  of  the  trade  than  those  in  which  they, 
are  engaged,  as  weir  as  of  the  scientific  principles  underlying  theii^ 
work.  These  classes  serve  the  double  purpose  of  improving  the 
workpeople  and  of  affording  a  means  of  discovering  those  who  are 
best  nttea  to  occupy  higher  posts. 

{b)  Special  schools  have  been  established  for  the  training  pf  fore- 
men. There  are  many  schools  of  this  kind  in  which  seltoied  boys 
are  received  after  leaving  the  higher  elementary  or  secondary  school. 
The  best  known  are  those  at  ChMons,  Aix,  Nevers,  Ang[efs  and 
Lille  in  France.  These  schools  are  intendc»d  for  the  trauiing  of 
foremen  in  engineering  trades.  They  are  state  institutions,  in  which 
practical  mechanical  work  in  the  shops  is  supplemented  by  theo- 
retical instruction.  The  first  of  these  schools  was  founded  Ha  1603. 
The  course 'lasts  three  years,  and  the  students  spend  from  six  to 
seven- houre  a  day.  in.  the  workshop,  and  are.  trained > as  fitters, 
founders,, .  smithy  .and  pattern-maker&  As  in  all  such,  schoob. 
saleable  goods  are  proauced,  but,  as  production  is  subordinated 
to  instruction,  the  school  does  not  bina  itself  to  deliver  work  at  a 
given  date,  and  therefore  does  not  compete  with  any  manufactwring' 
establishment.  Th&  student^  on  leaving  these  ^hoola  -ace^  conr* 
petent  at  once  to  undertake  the  duties,  of  foremen  and  draughts- 
men. At  Komotau,  Steyr,  Klaeenfurt,  Ferlach  and  many  other 
places  schools  have  been  established  on  somewhat  similar  prin- 
ciples. In  Germany  there  ah&  special  schools  for  the  trailing  of 
foremen  in  the  building  trader  which  are  ohisffy  f requcnte<t  in  the 
winder,  and  numerous  schools  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  continent 
for  the  training  of  weavers.  At  Winterthur  in  Switzerland  a  school 
has  been  establbhed  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  the  training  of 
foremen.  In  Italy  there  are  numerous  techhical  insdtutes,  the 
obiect  of  which  is  to  train  young  men  for  intermediate  potts  in 
industrial  works.  In  London,  the  Finsbury  technical  .college  pf  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  has  a  day  department,  the 
main  purpose  of  which  is  the  training  of  youths  as  foremen,' work* 
managers,  &c.;  but  in  this  school  the  charactefr  of  the  instruction 
deviates  considerably  from  that  given  in  French  dckoois,  and  ^lins 
rather  at  pf€{paringiH>u^  to  learn,  than  at  teaching,  them  their. trade. 

(c)  A  jhird  method  adopted  for  the  training  of  foremen  is  by 
encouraging  selected  children  of  the  ordlnatr  elementary  schooU  to 
continue  their  edtication  in  schools  of  a  higher  grade  of  a  tiechnical 
character.  It  is  thought  that,  by  developing  to  a>  higher  degree 
the  intelligence  atid  skill  of  those  children  who  show  aptitude  for 
scientific  and  practical  work,  they  will  be  able,  when  they  enter 
the  shop,  to  learn  their* trade  more  quickly  and  more  thoroughly, 
and  to  acquire  that  genetal  knowledge  of  their  work,  and  t'o  exhibit 
those  special  aptitudes,  which  may  qualify  them  for  the^  position 
of  foreman  or  overseer.  The  educatbn  given  in  ,tbe9e' schools, 
althoup^h  having  some  l^iaa  towards  the  future  career  of  the  pupil, 
is  disciplinary  in  character,  and  consists  of  the  subjects  of  primary 
instruction  further  pursued, — of  drawing,  modelling,  science, 
mathematics  and  manual  exercises.  The  currictthrm  is  varied 
according  to  local  requirentents,  the  technology  of  the  st^pJ|3  iilr 
dustries  forcing  in  many. cases  part  of  the  ^nstructjon.     Such 
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schools,  under  varied  lormfi,  have  been  estabKshed  in  most  European 
countries,  some* of  the  best  examplee  of  them  bemg  found  in  raris, 
Lyons,  Reims,  Rouciii,  and  in  other  towns  of  Fraoce.  One  of  the 
oldest  of  these  schools  is  the  £coie  Martinidre  at  Lyons.  Tlie  school 
was  founded'  in  r^o  by  a  bequest  from  Major^General  Martin, 
who  had  fought  against  the  English  under  Tippoo  Sahib*  In  this 
school,  in  which  the  education  is  gratuitous,  as  in  nearl^^  all  the 
higher  «lechentary  schools  of  Francer  instruction  is  given  in  draw- 
ing; modelling,  chemistry,  mechanics  and  i^yucs,  in  the  working 
of  wood  and  iron,  and  in  German  and  Eiu^lish  in  addition  to  the 
subjects  of  an, opcfinary school  education.-  Surveying  is  also  taught 
ta  some  of  the  pupils,  and  the  in^triictibn  ^enecalTy  is  of  a  very 
practical  character,  llhe  students  visit  faotones  under  the  guidance 
of  the  In^scers,  and  on  thenr  return  write  out  fuU  descriptions 
of  their  visits.  The  school  hours  are  from  seven  tfll  eleven  m  the 
morning  and  fnom  pne  till  seven  in.  the  afternoon.  The  boys  from 
this  school  rapidly  obtain  places  ip  the  comm^rical  and  industrial 
houses  oC  Lyons,  and  many  of  them. ,  a£t^  a  time,  succeed:  in 
obtaining  high  positions.  A  very  similar  school,  on  more  modern 
lines,  has  been  established  at  ^eims,  and  is  accommodated  in  a 
buildingjespeciaily  adapted  to  the  purpose.  In  this  school  instruc- 
tion IS  direct^  towards  the  staple  industries  of  the  district,  namely, 
.weaving,  dyeing  and  encin^rmg.  There  are  many  other  similar 
schools,  in  France,  the  object;  of, which,  is  to  ;  give  the  children  of 
artisans  and  smiil  shopkeepers  a  higl^er  practical  education  in  order 
to  fit  them  tQ.'Qccupy  the.  posts  of  foremen,  overseers^nd  superior 
clerl^  fin  manufacturing  and  commercial  nrms.  .  In  oermany  the 
real  schools,  in  whic&Xatin  is  not  taught^  known,  as  OhneUUein 
Realschi4lenr  have  very  nearly  the  same  objects  as  the  higher  ele- 
mentary schools  of  France.  The  instruction  m  these  German  schools 
is  not  so  practical  as  in  the  schools  of  France.  Drawine  is  always 
well  taught,,  and  the  schools  j§:enerally  contain  good  chemical 
labdrstones,  as  well  as  collections  of  physical  apparatus  and 
iBoiiseums.  From  the  pupils  of  these  schools  the  ranks  of  foremen 
srrlaiigely  recruited.  They  receive  no  special  trade  instruction, 
but  the  general  training  is  so  arrangeo  as  to  qualify  them  for  higher 
p^s'ln  industrial  works.  The  cost  of  this^  higher  education  seldom 
exceeds  £3  per  annum.  In  Bavaria  there  is  found  a  type  of  school 
called  Inaustrie-Schulet  which  serves  very  well  for  the  training  of 
engineers .  and  industrial  chemists,  who  aim  at  occupying  inter- 
mediate posts,  and  desire  to  enter  upon  commercial  work  at  an 
earlier  age  than  students  attending:  a  university  or  technical  college. 
The  instruction  in  these  Industrteschulen  is  largely  practical,  but 
is  combined  with  some  amount  of  literary  and  linguistic  training. 
Some  of  the  students  proceed  to  the  technical  university,  but  the 
majority  find  posts  as  foremen  or  overseers  soon  after  completing 
their  school  course.  In  most  of  these  schools,  as  well  as  in  the 
chief  intermediate  commercial  schools,  the  exit  certificate  exempts 
^  lad  from  two  pf  the  three  years*  compulsory  nwlitary  service,  and 
this  regulation,  to  which  nothing  corresppnds  in  England,  is  an 
incentive  to  parents  to  allow  their  children  to  receive  higher  instruc- 
tion, which  operates  very  forcibly  in  largely  increasing  the  number 
pf  weli-educated  youths  m  Germany.,  .  .       i 

'  A  special  feature  of  the  education  provided  in  the  United  States 
is  what'is'known  as  the  **  manual  training  "  school.  This  is  si  school 
admiirkbl:^  adapted  for  the  training  of  foremen,  although 
iS  ^^  especially  intended  for  any  particular  industrial  class. 
^iSntm'  '^^^  manual  training  school  is  a  secondary  school  In  which 
fa  7?^  a  large  "part  of  the  time  is  giveA-  to  workshop  exercises. 
J^sf*P'  The  whole  subje(it  of  manual  trttiiiing  is  more  sdentifi- 
callv  developed  in  some  of  the  states  of  America  than  in  any  Euro- 
pean country.  The  school  is  pervaded  by  the  kindergarten  spirit, 
and' leads  up,  without  break  of  continuity ,  to  colirses  of  instruction 
given  in  the'hij^her  technical  colleges.  'The  'movement  in  favour 
of  manual  training  in  the  United  States  is  general  and  extends 
even  t6  th^  private  ischools '  where  youths  are  prepared  for  the 
university.  At  the  same  time,  the  purely  practfcal  teaching  is 
invariably  combined  with  scientific  and  literary  instruction.  In 
'  these,  £^s  in-  othei'  schools,  the  principle  is  fully  recognized  that  the 
primary  aim  of  education  is  to  make  citizens  and  not  tradesmen. 
It  is  difficult  to  take  any  one  manoal  training  school  as  typical  of 
others,  seeing  how  the  curriculum  varies  in  different  states.  The 
pcactical  work  includes  exercises  in  carpenllry,  Joinery^  wood-turn- 
ing, wood-carving,  ;forging,  foundr^-worlc^  machine  fitting,  stone- 
work, and  ;  weaving  and  appropriate  exercises  for  girls*  The 
^neral  idea' underlying  the  scheme  of  instruction  in  these  schocds 
IS  that  the  teaching  must  be  educative  till  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
should  then,  >  ii;nd  only  then,  develop  into  specialized  and  profes- 
sional training. 

3.  Masters. — Some  of  the  best  schools  for  the  training  of  future 
masters,  managers,  engineers,  manufacture^  apd  industrial  chemists 
Trmkatm^  are  fouud  m  Germany  arid  Switzerland,  and  are  known 
^J™"^  as  technical  high  schools.  Schools  of  a  similar  character 
mLt^sM    ^'■^fou^d  in  other  countries. 

masUn,  .  ^^  Germany  the  techniscHe'ITochf chide  or  Pplytechnicum 
is  an  institution  of  university  type  in  which  the  education 
na^  special  reference  to  industrial  purppses.  In  many  respects  the 
teachmg  coincides  with  tnat  given  in  the  universities.  The  chief  dis- 
tinction consists  in  the  arrangement  of  courses  of  instruction  in  the 


several  departments,  in  the  admission  of  students  having  a  .nofi« 
clasdcal  preliminary  training,  and  in  the  absence  of  certain  faculties 
found  in  the  university  and  the  addition  of  others.  It  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  the  technical  high  school  is  a  professional  school  as  distin- 
guislied  from  the  university;  for  the  faculties  of  law,  medicine  and 
theology  give  to  the  university  as  distinctiy  a  professional  character 
as  the  faculty  of  engineering  givies  to  the  technical  high  school. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  scientific  studies  at  the  universities  are 
less  practical  than  at  the  technical  high  school.  For,  whilst  work- 
shops for  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  are  found  in  very  few  of  the 
German  high  schools,  the  laboratories  for  the  practical  study  of 
chemistry  and  physics  are  as  well  eouipped  at  some  of  the  German 
universities  as  at  the  technrcal  hign  schools.  At  the  same  time, 
engineers  of  every  description,  architects  and  builders,  besides  a 
great  number  of  manufacturing  chemists,*  find  in  the  technical 
high  school  the  scientific  and  special  training  which  the  future 
lawyier  or  ph^skian,  and  in  many  cases  the  industrial  chemist, 
seeks  in  the  umversity. 

In  some  of  the  large  cities— -in  Beriin,  Vienna  and  Munich,  for 
instance-^he  two  institutions  co-exist;  and  in  certain  cases,   in 
which  a  very  special  training  is  required  to  fit  a  youth 
for  his  carete,  tne  German  student,  after  spending  three    wrntwi 
or  four  years  at  a  technical  high  school,  passes  on  to     "ffT*'^  -* 
another  institution,  such  as  a  dyeing  school,  in  which     V^VjS 
his  St jdies  are  further  spedaHzed  with  a  view  to  his    }Jl2f 
future  work.  .  ^^^^ 

Taking  the  technical  high  school  of  Munich  as  a  type 
of  other  similar  institutions,  we  find  that  it  consists  cm  seven  depart- 
ments:— (i)  the  general;  (2)  the  civil  engineering;  (3)  the  building; 
<4)  the  mechanical  engineering;  (5)  the  industrial  chemical;  (6) 
the  agricultural,  and  (7)  electrical  technology.  In  other  institutions 
there  are  architectural,  pharmaceutical  and  mining  schools.  The 
programme  of  the  Municli  school  gives  a  list  of  about  200  difiPerent 
courses  of  instruction  distributed  over  the  Several  departments.  A 
separate  professor  is  engaged  to  lecture  on  that  particular  subject 
with  which. he  is  specially  conversant,  and  the  number  of  such  pn> 
fessors  attached  to  a  technioal  high  school  is  very  laige.  In  the 
engineering  department  there  are  several  distinct  courses  of  lectures 
under  the  direction  of  professors  who  are  experts  in  their  special 
subject.  The  largest  of  all  these  institutions  is  that  of  Berlin, 
which  was  completed  in  1884  at  a  cost  of  about  £450,000.  It  is 
situated  in  what  was  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  and  is  generally  known  as 
the  Charlottenburg^  Institution.  It  includes  departments  for  the 
highest  specialized  instruction  in  nearly  all  branches  of  technology. 
Other  schools  in  Germany  are  less  complete,  but  most  of  them  have 
one  or  more  departments  which  are  specially  or^nized  with  a  view 
to  the  highest  grade  of  technical  instruction.  Both  in  the  univer- 
sities and  in  the  technical  high  schools  facilities  for  scientific  re- 
search are  provided,  and  the  students  are  encouraged  to  undertake 
original  investigattona  The  technrcal  high  schools  are  now  placed 
on  the  same  educational  platform  as  the  universities  and  have  the 
power  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering  on  students 
fulfilling  the  required  conditions. 

In  France,  the  institutions  in  which  the  highest  technical  instruc- 
tion is  given  are  concentrated  in  the  capital.     There  are  a  larg^ 
number  of  provincial  colleges  such  as  the  ficole  Centrale    _,.  . 
at  Lyons,  tne  Ecole  des  Mineurs  at  St  Etienne  and  the    y^r^C 
Institut  du  Nord  at  Lille,  where  the  education  is  some-   J***"-*" 
What   more  practical,  but  where  the  mathematical  and   2hP 
se ientific  teaching  is  not  carried  to  so  high  a  point.   Several       rwtce* 
of  the  French  provincial  colleges  in  which  the  higher  forms  of 
technical  instruction  are  well  developed  became  in  1098,  under  the 
law  of  1896,  separate  universities.     The  Ecole  Centrale  «f  Parfe, 
in'  which  the  majority  of  French  engineers  who  are  not  employed 
in  the  government  service  are  trained,  is  a  rare  instance  of  an  institu- 
tion for  higher  technical  instruction  which  is  self-supporting  and 
independent   of   government   aid.     Other   special    institutions   in 
Parig,  some  of  which  are  associated  with  the  university  of  Fkris,  are 
the  Ecole  des^Mines,  the  Ecole  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^s,  and   the 
College  de  France,  an  old  foundation  in  which  facilities  are  afforded 
for  the  higheist  scientific  research. 

In  Switzerland  the  federal  polytechnic  of  Zurich  is  in  many  ways 
similar  to  the  schools  of  Germany  and  Austria.     Italy  has  three 
superior  technical  institutes — one  at  Milan,  one  at  Turin     ,   ^   *# 
and  one  at  Naples,  in  whfch  technical  education  is  jgiven        5^^ 
on  the  same  lines  as  in   German  polytechnic  schools.     '^'TS 
Holland  has  an  excellent  institution  at  l)elft,  which  was    "J**"*" 
opened  in  1 864.   In  each  of  the  state  u  niversities  of  Belgium     '•'*'*'*• 
there  is  a  faculty  of  applied  science,  and  degrees  are  nanted  on 
a  course  of  training  in  science  and  technology;  and  in  Russia  the 
imperial  technicill  school  at  Moscow  is  a  high-class  engineering  school 
in  which  the  theoretical  studies  are  supplemented,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  the  German  schools,  by  workshop  practice.    It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,   that  in  nearly  all  European  countries,   instructian  in 
engineering  in  all  its  branches  and  in  chemical  technology  has 
become  a  recognized  part  of  a  university  course,  and  that  the  faculty 
of  applied  science  has  been  so  enlai^ied  as  to  provide  technical 
education  of  the  highest  grade. 

Some  of  the  best  schools  for  the  higher  technical  instruction-- ^or 
the  training  of  masters  and  of  those  who  are  to  occupy  the  position 
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of  managera  in  engineering  and  industrial  work»**«ure  found  in 
the  United  States.  On  leaving  the  secondary  school,  the  American 
„  student  may  go  at  once  into  business :  or  he  may  proceed 

ih^Lat  *^  *  college,  with  a  four  years'  course  of  general  instruc- 
inSniaw  ^^*  ^  ^^  "^V  enter  a  professional  or  technical  school. 
l^uJlted  ^^^  students  prolong  their  education  by  taking  the 
s^^g  general  course  before  proceeding  to  the  technical  institu- 
tion. Asinthelower,  so  in  the  higher  grades  of  instruction, 
the  distinction  between  general  and  technical  education  is  not  very 
dearly  defined.  There  are  some  institutions  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  professional  training;  whilst  in  others  the  engineering 
faculty  exists  side  by  side  with  other  faculties  of  university  rank.  The 
general  interest  in  higher  education  which  is  shown  by  the  desire 
of  students  of  all  clasaes  to  obtain  it,  in  many  cases  at  considerable 
individual  sacrifice,  and  by  the  value  which  masters  and  employers 
attach  to  a  college-trained  youth,  is  partly  due  to  the  large  proportion 
of  pupils  from  the  ordinary  schools  who  proceed  to  the  secondary 
or  high  schools.  It  is  estimated  that  the  pupils  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  eighteen  in  attendance  at  these  schools  constitute  at 
least  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States. 
In  several  of  the  American  institutions  known  as  colleees,  but  not 
easily  distingilishable  from  the  universities,  courses  m  general  or 
technical  instruction  are  provided  of  all  intermediate  grades,  but 
above  that  given  in  the  high  schools.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  some  well-known  institutions  which  provide  courses  of  pro- 
fessional and  general  instruction  of  the  hiehest  grade  under  pro* 
fessors  of  eminence  and  distinction,  and  faciuties  for  research  which 
are  not  surpassed  in  any  German  university  or  technical  high  school. 
To  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  these  schools  wealthy  citizens 
have  given  or  bequeathed  enormous  sums  of  money,  and  they  further 
enjov  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lands  which  were  set  apart  under 
the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  to  give  assistance  to  institutions  providing 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts.  Several  colleges 
whose  work  was  mainly  literary  took  advantage  of  this  act  to 
establish  scientific  and  technical  courses  in  order  to  secure  the 
income  to  be  obtained  by  compliance  with  its  provisions. 

Without  entering  into  great  detail,  it  may  be  said  that  the  schools 
providing  advanced  techniod  instruction  may  be  grouped  under 
three  headings:  (i)  those  which  ane  free  from  state  or  government 
control  and  are  maintained  from  funds  arising  out  of  endowments 
and  students'  fees,  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology »  Hoboken;  (2)  schools 
which  form  part  of,  or  are  affiliated  to,  the  universities,  which  are 
equally  independent  of  public  control,  such  as  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  and  the  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Arts,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; (3)  schools  and  colleges  attached  to  state  universities, 
receiving  grants  from  the  state,  such  as  the  universities  of  Illinois 
and  Michigan. 

Contributions  from  private  sources  towards  the  establishment  and 
equipment  of  these  institutions  are  far  in  excess  of  those  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Between  the  years  1890  and  1901  these 
contributions  amounted  to  about  £23,000,000. 

The  American  universities,  with  whieh  the  technical  institutions 
are  in  many  cases  closel^r  associated,  differ  from  those  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  their  examinations  for  degree&  In  this  respect  they 
have  adopted  the  practice  of  the  German  and  other  continental 
universities.  The  examinations  are  almost  uniformlv  conducted 
by  the  teachers.  The  external  examiner  is  practically  unknown. 
This  system  allows  considerable  freedom  to  the  teacher,  and  is  said 
by  competent  judges  to  be  attended  with  excellent  results.  In 
many  ol  the  states,  particularly  in  the  east,  even  the  matriculation, 
or  entrance  examination,  is  being  superseded  by  a  system  known  as  • 
the  "  accrediting  '*  system  of  the  secondary  or  high  schools,  where 
the  students  receive  their  general  education.  According  to  this 
system,  the  schools  are  inspected  by  the  professors  of  the  university, 
and  those  in  which  the  equipment,  the  courses  of  instruction,  and 
the  method  of  teaching  are  found  to  be  satisfactory,  are  included  in 
a  list  of  '*  accredited  *  or  approved  schools,  and  die  pupils  of  such 
schoob,  who  produce  a  certificate  of  having  satisfactorily  attended 
the  prescribea  course  of  study,  are  admitted  to  the  university  with- 
out passins^  any  entrance  examination*  An  advanta^^e  of  this 
system  is  that  it  brings  the  professors  of  the  university  into  direct 
relationship  with  the  schools  in  which  the  students  receive  their 
preliminary  training,  and  closely  connects  the  instruction  provided 
m  the  school  with  the  higher  and  more  specialized  teaching  of  the 
university. 

The  widespread  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  the  higher 
education  among  all  classes  of  the  American  people,  and  the  general 
recognition  among  manufacturers,  engineers  and  employers  of 
labour,  of  the  value  to  them,  in  their  own  work,  of  the  services  of 
college-trained  men.  has  largely  helped  to  increase  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance  at  the  universities  and  technical  institutions, 
and  to  encourage  in  every  state  the  foundation  of  schools  for  advanced 
professional  training. 

The  institutions  in  which  the  highest  technical  instruction  is 
provided  are  those  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  engineering  in  all 
Its  branches,  including  mining  engineering,  and  of  chemistry  in  its 
application  to  manufacturing  industry;  besides  schools  of  agri- 
culture and  forestry  and  schools  of  design. 

Of  these  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston  is 


the  most  typical.  It  was  founded  in  tS$^  with  a  view  to  supplying 
a  complete  system  of  industrial  education,  supplementary  to  the 
general  training  of  other  institutions.  In  1861  an  act  was  passed 
incorporating  a  body  of  persons  for  the  purpose,  inter  aiia,  of  aiding 
in  the  advancement  of  science  in  its  application  to  the  arts,  agri- 
culture, manufactures  and  commerces  The  institute, offers  thirteen 
distinct  courses.  Of  these,  eight  are  devoted  to  engineering,  in- 
cluding naval  architecture;  four  to  chemistry,  physics,  biology. and 
geology,  and  one  to  preparation  for  Ftfofessional  teaching.  In  IQ04 
there  were  183  instructors  on  the  permanent  staff  of  this  institution. 
Asiindicating  the  practical  character  of  the  teaching  in  this  and  in 
other  similar  schools,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  rauWay  companies 
co*operate  in  making  provision  for  tests  on  a  large  scale,  and  in 
permitting  the  use  ot  locomotives  on  their  line  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  practical  training  to  the  students. 

At  Columbia  University,  New  York,  the  school  of  applied  science 
was  established  in  1864,  and  consists  of  a  fairly  complete  school  of 
technology  with  a  four  years'  course  of  instruction.  An  interesting 
department  at  Columbia  is  the  professorial  school  for  the  study  of 
education  and  the  training  of  teachers.  The  importance  of  manual 
training  is  recognized  by  the  fact  that  the  professor  of  this  subject 
has  a  seat  in  the  faculty  of  applied  science.  Two  schools  of  observa- 
tion and  practice  are  maintained — ^the  Horace  Mann  School  and  the 
Experimental  School.  The  former  comprises  three  departments,  a 
kindergarten,  an  elementary  and  a  high  school.  The  experimental 
school  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  The  facilities  provided  for  the 
professorial  and  technical  training  of  teachers  are  (me  of  the  most 
valuable  features  in  the  educational  system  of  the  Unite^  States. 

In  England  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  associate  technical  with 
secondaiy  education.  The  central  tecnnieal  college  of  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  Xx>ndon  Institute,  was  an  institution 
established  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
highest  grade  of  engineering  eaucation.  In  this  respect 
it  compared  more  nearly  than  any  other  institution  with  ^^  . 
the  technical  high  schools  of  Germany.  The  Royal  StZiZ. 
School  of  Mines,connected  with  the  RoyalGoHege  bi  Science,  •*""■"" 
was  a  similar  institution,  providing  the  highest  teaching  for  mining 
engineers.  In  Birmingham,  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  schools  of  applied 
science  were  established  under  the  names  respectively  of  the  Mason 
College,  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Science,  and  Firth  College,  which 
gradually  developed  into  tecnnical  colleges  to  which  a  literary  side 
was  attached  with  provision  for  advanced  humanistic  studies.  The 
oldest  of  these  colleges  was  the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  which 
combined  the  curriculum  of  a  university  with  that  of  a  technical 
high  school.  Its  school  of  applied  chemistry  was,  for  niany  years, 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  m  the  country.  In  1882  a  somewhat 
sinlilar  school  was  founded  in  Liverpool  as  a  university  college, 
and  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Science  similarly  widen^  its  curriculum. 
To  this  college,  a  textile  school,  including  a  department  for  dyeing 
and  design  for  textiles,  was  added  b^r  the  munintcnce  of  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Company  of  London.^  This  department  soon  developed 
into  one  of  the  best-equipped  institutions  in  the  country  fof  the 
study  of  the  technolcKy  of  textile  manufacture.  The  three  colleges 
at  Manchester,  Liverpool  and  Leeds  were  incorporated  in  the  year 
1885  into  the  federal  Victoria  University.  Other  textile  schools  for 
day  students,  |>roviding  a  full  course  of  advanced  instructioh,"wdfe 
founded  at  Bradford,  Huddersiield,  Halifax,  Bolton,  and  iH-oither 
parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire^  In  1903  University  Cbtt^, 
Manchester,  received  a  royal  charter  as  the  Victoria  University  of 
Manchester^  and  the  University  College  of  Liverpool  became  a 
separate  university.  In  the  following  year  the  Yorkshire  College 
received  a  chartef  of .  incorporation  as  the  University  of  Leeds. 
These  three  universities  prpvide  full  coursea  of  inatruGtion  in,  en- 
^neering  and  in  the  industrial  applications  of  science.  Charters  of 
mcorporation  as  universities  were  also  granted  to  the  colleges  at 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield.  The  Birmingham  University,  covering 
an  area  of  over  twenty-five  acres,  contains  olocks  qf  buildines  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  nuning  and  engineering,  and. at  Shem^Td  there  is 
a  special  school  dealing  with  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  University  of  Manchester  soon  after  its  incorporation  entered 
into  arrangements  with' the  municipal  school  of  technology  in  that 
city,  by  which  the  faculty  of  technoIo|y  was  in  part  carried  on  in  the 
well-eouipped  buildinps  of  the  niunicipal  school,  the  largest  institu- 
tion ot  ttie  kind  in  Greet  Britain.  It  was  publicl}^  opened  in  the 
year  1902.  In  these'  new  universities  ample  provision  is  made  for 
the  teaching  of  electrical  engtneeritig  and  electro*techfiics  generally, 
and  the  laboratories  provided  for  this  purpose  are  well  ecuipped' with 
machinery  and  apparatus,  and  compare  nor  unfavourably  with  some 
of  the  most  recently  erected  in  Germany.  Schools  for  mining 
engineers  have  been  established  at  Wigan  and  Camborne  and  Red- 
ruth. In  Wales,  at  dlflFetent  times,  local  colleges  of  university  rank 
were  opened  in  CarclifT,  Bangor  and  Aberystwith,  and  tho^  three 
colleges  were  subsequently  united  in  the  University  of  Wales.  .h\  ail 
these  local  universities  the  technical  instruction  forms  |>art  o^  the 
ordinary  university  courses  in  which  degrees  are  granted. 

Other  coUeees  outside  London,  besides  those  named,  which  par- 
ticipate in  the  government  ^rant  allocated  to  universities  and 
colleges,  giving  higher  grade  instruction  of  a  technical  character. 
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are  University  College,  Bristol ;  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne;  and  the  university  colleges  at  Nottingham,  Reading  and 
Southampton. 

The  University  of  Osimbridge  has  a  school  of  engineering  with 
well-equipped  labotatories  for  the  teaching  of  pure  and  applied 
sciences.  The  universities  of  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  reco^ized 
at  an.  early  date*  as  part  of  a  university  course,  the  teaching  of 
science  in  its  application  to  engineering;  and  at  University  College, 
Dundee,  there  is  a  good  school  for  the  teaching  of  the  technology  of 
spinning  and  weaving,  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the  manu- 
facture of  jute  and  linen* 

In  London,  University  College  and  King's  College  fulfiJSed  for  many 
years  the  function  of  a  university  and  technical  nigh  schooL  Soon 
after  the  reorganization  of  the  University  of  London  in 
S?  #  1901,  by  which  that  institution  was  changed  from  an 
II  d2«  examining  body  into  a  teaching  university,  University 
^  '      College  and  King's  College,  which  were  named  in  the  charter 

as  schools  of  the  university,  transferred  their  funds,  buildings,  &c., 
to  the  university  and  became  incorporated  therein.  The  East 
London  College^  originally  founded  as  a  technical  school  in  connexion 
with  the  People's  Palace  at  Mile  End,  was  admitted  in  1907  as  a 
school  of  the  university,  and  under  the  statutes  of  the  university 
certain  teachers  in  the  Polytechnic  institutes  became  recognized 
teachers,  and  their  students  were  admitted  to  graduation  as  internal 
students*  Most  of  the  students  so  admitted  gi^uate  in  the  faculty 
of  engineering.  For  several  years  it  was  apparent  that  the  work  of 
the  City  Guilds  Central  College  and  that  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  and  School  of  Mines  overlapped  to  some  extent,  and  that 
the  teaching  in  each  separate  institution  was  incomplete  and  needed 
toi  be  supplemented  by  that  provided  in  the  others.  A  departmental 
committee  was  accordingly  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  the  year  1904  to  consider  the  working  of  the  govern- 
ment College  of  Science  and  the  School  of  Mines  and  their  relation  to 
.  other  similar  schools,  and  as  a  result  of  the  report  of  that  committee, 
published  in  1^06,  a  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  in  1907  to 
a  new  institution  under  the  name  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science 
and.  Technology,  in  which  the  teaching  given  in  the  three  schools 
would  be  co-ordinated  under  a  new  governing  body,  consisting  of 
members  appointed  by  the  Crown,  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  the  University  of  London  and 
the  principal  engineering  societies,  with  power  to  negotiate  with  the 
university  for  the  transfer  to  the  new  institution  of  the  engineering 
,  departments  of  University  College  and  of  King's  College.  The 
Exhibition  Commissioners  of  1851  agreed  to  grant  unoccupied  sites 
of  land  at  South  Kensington  for  the  extension  of,  and  the  addition 
of  new  d^>artment8  to,  the  existing  colleges,  and  large  annual 
endowments  were  promised  by  the  government  and  the  London 
County  Council  in  addition  to  sums  of  money  from  private  sources. 
The  new  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology  is  constituted 
by  charter  a  school  of  the  university,  and  is  intendecT  to  provide  the 
highest  instruction  in  engineering  and  applied  science,  with  facilities 
for  advanced  research .  woric  The  scheme  was  intended,  when 
complete,  to  supply  the  metropolis  with  a  technical  school  of  the 
highest  ^rade,  similar  to  some  extent  to  the  well-known  institutions 
in  Berlin  (Charlottenburg)  and  Massachusetts,  but  adapted  to  the 
special  industrial  needs  of  the  British  empire. 

Legislative  Enacintenls.^-The  state  organization  of  technical 
education  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  mainly  the  result  of  enact- 
SiMi9  ments  passed  in  and  after  the  year  189^.     Before 

•cfmIm*  that  date,  however,  as  early  as  1877,  the  Livery 
ie^icmi  Co°*P2UMes  of  London,  with  a  view  to  fulfilling  the 
•ducatiott  purposes  for  which  by  charter  they  were  originally 
laiialtMd  incorporated,  began  to  consider  how  beat  they  could 
Kiagilom^  initiate  a  national  scheme  of  technical  education, 
for  which,  owing  to  the  depression  of  trade  and  the 
changed  conditions  under  which  British  industries  were  con- 
ducted, a  .strong  domand  had  arisen.  They  consulted  leading 
manufacturers  and  some  df  the  best-known  scientific  autho- 
ritieis,  and  in  1880  an  association  was  formed  of  the  City  corpora- 
tion and  some  of  the  wealthier  City  companies  under  the  name 
of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  ioit  the  advancement 
of  technical  education.  The  scheme  of  the  institute  was  to 
establish  a  central  instttution  at  South  Kensington,  somewhat 
on  the  lines  of  the  high  schools  of  Germany,  and  obe  or  more 
technical  schools  'of  intermediate  grade  in  London,  and  to 
encourage  by  means  of  grants  of  money  and  by  examinations 
for  certificates  technical  classes  and  trade  schools  in  different 
parts  ol  the  United  Kingdom.  In  March  1880,  an  organizing 
director  and  secretary  was  appointed  to  develop  and  give 
effect  to  the  scheme.  As  indicating  tht  importance  of  the 
movement  King  Edward  VII.,'  then  prince  of  Wales,  acc^ted 
the  office  of  president  of  the  institute,  which  thus  led  the  way 
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to  the  establishment,  under  the  direction  of  the  government 
and  imder  the  control  of  local  authorities,  of  a  national  system 
of  technical  education.    The.successive  steps  by  which 
the  S3rstem  was  evolved,  and  how  it  was  grachially     nve^^ 
incorporated  into  the  general  scheme  of  education,     Com' 
are  matters  of  interest  in  the  history  of  education.     pMnhMot 
A  definition  of  "  technical  instruction  "  applicable  to     ^•^^•** 
the  varied  teaching  oi  the  United  Kingdom  was,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, fixed  by  act  of  parliament.   The  term  included  instruction 
in  science,  art,  and  technology,  and  also  in  manual  training; 
and  by  "  technology  "  was  understood  the  practical  application 
of  different  kinds  of  knowledge  to  a  particular  trade,  or  industry, 
or  employment. 

The  progress  of  technical  education  was  very  much  helped 
by  the  formation  of  the  **  National  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Technical  Education,"  which  was  inaugurated  at  a 
meeting  held  on  the  ist  of  July  1887  and  dissolved 
when  its  objects  had  been  fulfilled,  in  June  1907,  after 
twenty  years  of  useful  work.  The  general  objects  -A««c*i- 
o£  the  association  were  to  promote  and  watch  legis-  ^•^ 
lation,  to  spread  information,  and  to  discuss  and  assist  in  giving 
effect  to  the  recommendations  of  royal  commissions  appointed 
to  inquire  into  educational  methods  and  organization.  To  its 
activity  the  development  of  technical  education  in  England 
had  been  largely  due.  The  first  legislative  effort  to  give  effect 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 
Instruction,  whose  report  was  published  in  1884,  was  a  bill 
introduced  into  parliament  in  July  1887.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  was  to  enable  school  boards  and  local  authorities  to  provide 
out  of  the  rates  technical  schools,  or  to  contribute  to  their 
support.  A  special  provision  of  the  bill  was  that  a  poll  might 
be  demanded  by  fifty  ratepayers  before  any  action  could  be 
taken  under  the  powers  it  conferred.  Tedinical  instruction 
was  so  defined  as  to  include  subjects  aided  or  sanctioned  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  bill  was  read  a  second 
time  on  9th  of  August  1887,  but  never  reached  the  committee 
stage.  In  the  following  March  a  new  biU  was  introduced  on 
behalf  of  the  **  National  A^ociation."  It  empowered  school 
boards  to  provide  technical  instructicm  in  schools  under  their 
management,  and  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  higher 
technical  institutes.  The  definition  of  technical  instruction 
was  widened  so  as  to  include  the  use  of  toolsj  commercial 
subjects,  modem  languages,  and  any  subjects  sanctioned  jointly 
by  the  Education  Department  at  Whitehall  and  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington^  which  at  that  time 
were  practically  separate  government  departments.  The  bill 
gave  very  extensive  powers  to  school  boards.  It  was  with- 
drawn without  a  second  reading,  in  view  of  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  the  government  to  deal  with  the  ^subject.  On  the 
17th  of  May  1888  the  government  bill  was  introduced.  It 
contained  several  new  features  which  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  subsequent  legislation.  Whibt  school  boards  were  again 
empowered  to  provide  technical  instruction  in  their 
own  schools,  they  were  also  required,  imder  certain  SSl' 
conditions,  to  aid  in  the  supply  of  technical  and  manual 
training  in  voluntary  schools.  At  the  same  time  the  local 
control  of  secondary  technicid  instruction  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  sq>arate  authority,  viz.,  the  "  authority  empowered 
to  carry  out  the  Public  Libraries  Acts.''  Ad^tional  rates, 
limited  in  each  case  to  id.  in  the  £,  mig^t  be  levied.  The 
bill  bristled-  with  difftculties.  It  aimed  at  i^dng  the  voluntary 
schools,  as  regards  technical  instruction,  tmder  the  control  of 
school  boards,  hut  set  up  a  new  authority  for  the  control  of 
tedinical  instruction  higher  thai^  ^mentary..  There  was  a 
growing  beli^,  however,  that  school  boards  wore  not  the  most 
suitable  bodies  for  the  direction  or  control  of  technical  education. 
This  belief  arose  from  the  difficulty  of-  devising  means  for 
securing  equal  advantages  to  both  classes  of  elementary  schools, 
and  from  the  general  unwillingness  to  extend'  school  board 
authority  beyond  the  limits  of  elementary  instntctioUi 

No  reference  was  made  to  technical  education  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  in  opening  the  parliamentary  session  of  1889,  but  the 
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subject  had  been  fully  discussed  during  the  recess.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  legislation  on  the  Knes  previously  attempted 
were  now  clearly  undi«:stood,  and  it  was  recognized  that  separate 
and  distinct  measures  would  have  to  be  adopted  for  providing 
technical  instruction  in  elementary  schools  and  in  schools  of  a 
higher  grade.  During  the  year  1889  three  bills  were  introduced 
by  private  members.  Two  only  of  these  bills  were  considered: 
the  one  dealing  with  elementary  education,  and  enabling  school 
boards  to  give  technical  teaching  in  schools  under  their  manage- 
ment; the  other  enabling  local  authoilities  to  establish  or  con- 
tribute to  technical  schools  and  classes.  The  former  bill  was 
.  fully  discussed,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  practical  settlement 
of  the  voluntary  school  difficulty  the  government  withdrew  its 
suppbrt,  and  the  bill  was  dropped.  About  this  time  the  passing 
of  another  legislative  measure  helped  very  considerably  towards 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  Local  Government  bill, 
which  became  law  in  1888^  enatted  that  *'  a  council  shall  be 
established  in  every  adnfiinistrative  county  . . ,  and  be  entnisted 
with  the  management  of  the  administrative  and  financial  busi- 
ness of  that  county.''  A.  number  of  new  representative  bodies 
l^^^yji  known  as  county  councils  were  thus  created,  with 
aovwtt-  powers  similar  in  character  to  those  possessed  by 
neat  Ad,  the  old  boroughs.  To  these  newly  constituted 
'***'  bodies  were  transferred  aU  business  previously  con- 

ducted by  the  quarter  sessions.  The  act  conferred  similar 
powers  on  certain  boroughs,  according  to  their  population, 
which  were  known  as  county  boroughs.  By  utilizing  these 
county  municipal  bodies  for  educational  purposes  the  necessity 
of  entrusting  technical  instruction  to  school  boards  was  avoided; 
and  accordingly^  on  the  24th  of  July  1889,  the  government 
introdticed  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  conferring  upan 
county  and  county  borough  councils,  and  also  upon  urban 
sanitary  authorities,  the  power .  to  levy  a  rate  not  exceeding 
id.  in  the  £  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  technical  and  manual 
instruction  in  their  district.  This  bill  met  with  serious  opposi- 
tion from  school  board  authorities  and  their  friends,  who 
resented  the  limitations  it  imposed  on  their  educational  aspira- 
tions; but  the  go\»mment  was  resolved  to  pass  it,  and  after 
much  obstruction  it  became  law  on  the  19th  of  August  1889, 
having  passed  thi^ugh  all  its  stages  in  the  House  of  Liords  in 
a  single  sitting;  Th6  bill  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
education^  being  the  first  legislative  enactment  dealing  with 
technical  instruction  in  England. 
The  act  (Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889)  provided  that: 

The  expression  "  technical  instruction  **  shall  mean  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  science  and  art  applicable  to  industries,  and 
in  the  application  of  special  branches  of  science  and  art  to  specific 
industries  or  employments.  It  shall  jiot  include  teaching  the 
practice  of  any  trade  or  industry  or  employment,  but,  save  as 
aforesaid,  shall  include  instruction  in  the  branches  of  science  and 
art  with  respect  to  which  grants  are  for  the  time  being  made  by 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  any  other  form  of  instruc- 
tion (including  modem  languages  and  commercial  and  agricultural 
subjects),  which  may  for  the  time  being  be  sanctioned  by  that 
department  by  a  minute  laid  before  parliament,  and  made  on  the 
representation  of  a  local  authority  that  such  a  form  of  instruction 
is  required  by  the  circumstances  of  its  district. 

Although  at  first  received  with  no  great  favour,  the  act 
proved  useful^  and  is  important  as  representing  the  outcome 
of  a  number  6f  abortive  attempts  at  legislation,  occupying 
three  years,  and  intended  to  give  practical  effect  to  some  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1884.  The 
act  definitely  settled  the  question  as  to  the  local  authority 
for  technical  instruction,  and  decided  it  against  the  school 
board.  It  contained  no  provision,,  however,  for  the  supply 
of  technical  instruction  to  children  in  either  voluntary  or  board 
schools,  and  even  expressly  excluded  from  any  share  in  its 
benefits  all  scholars  receiving  instruction  in  the  obligatory  or 
standard  subjects.  A  way  was  soon  found,  however,  of  pro- 
viding for  technical  instruction  in  elementary  schools  without 
any  fresh  act;  of  parliament,  and  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  interests  of  voluntary  and  board  schools,  which  had  im- 
peded previous  attempts  at  legislation,  wa&  thus  avoided. 
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Early  in  1886  the  School  Board  for  London,  finding  that  it 
was  unable  to  expend  on  technical  instruction  any  part  of  the 
school  board  rate,  applied  to  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute  for  financial  help.  The  application  school' 
was  favourably  received,  and  in  the  following  year  a  Boara 
joint-committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  represen-  •^'■^ 
tatives  of  the  Board,  of  the  Institute  and  of  the 
Drapers'  Company.  With  the  funds  supplied  by  the . 
Company  and  the  Institute  the  committee  were  enabled  to 
try  some  interesting  educational  experiments.  Six  centres  for 
worjLshop  instruction  were  equipped,  and  children  were  received 
into  the  classes  from  voluntary  and  board  school. .  >  A  scheme 
of  instruction  was  prepared  with  the  object  of  bringing  into 
prominence  the  discijplinary  character  of  the  teaching,  and  of 
distinguishing  it  from  the  rule-of-thumb  methods  adopted  in 
the  workshop  of  commerce;  and  the  experience  of  foreign 
schools,  especially  those  in  France,  was  utilized.  The  fears  of 
trade  unions  lest  the  action  of  the  school  board  would  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  trade  carpenters  were 
minimized,  and  the  real  value  of  manual  training  as  a  part  of 
general  education  was  for  the  first  time  illu^rated.  The 
experiment  proved  so  successful  that  H,M.  inspectors  reported 
most  favourably  on  the  usefulness  of  the  teaching,  and  on  the 
value  of  the  instruction  in  improving  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  pupils,  and  particularly  in  rendering  them  more  skilful 
and  observant.  Indeed,  it  was  found  that  their  progress  in 
ordinary  school  studies  was  quickened  by  the  practical  training 
of  the  shop.  As  the  result  of  these  experiments  the  ''  use  of 
tools  "  was  recognized  in  the  government  code  of  1890  as  a 
subject  of  school  instruction  on  which  grants  were  to  be  paid, 
and  towards  the  cost  of  which  the  school  board  rate  was  applic- 
able. Later,  following  further  experiments  by  the  joint-com- 
mittee, laundry-work  and  housewifery  were  included  in  the 
curriculum,  and  the  problem  of  introducing  so-called  technical 
teaching  into  elementary  schools  was  solved  without  any  special 
legislation.  Since  1890  manual  training  has  formed  a  part  of 
the  elementary  school  system.  The  instruction  includes  the 
use  of  wood-working  and  metal-working  tools,  but  stops  short 
of  teaching  any  particular  trade,  and  is  .thus  differentiated 
from  the  teaching  given  in  the  municipal  schools  of  Paris. 
The  new  code  also  provided  for  a  more  rational  system  of 
object-lessons  and  of  rudimentary  science  teaching,  encouraging 
practical  exercises  and  experiments  to  be  Worked  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  The  joint rcommit tee  having  completed  its  work, 
ceased  to  exist  in  1900. 

The  act  of  1889  and  the  code  of  1890  enabled  local  authorities 
and  school  boards  to  provide  out  of  the  rates  technical  instruc- 
tion for  the  working  classes.  The  rate  available  «inder.  the 
act  was  limited  to  one  penny  in  the  pounds  and  very  gradually, 
and  with  some  hesitation,  certain  local  authorities  put  the  act 
in  force.  The  motive  power  required  for  promoting  technical 
instruction;  other  than  that  in  elementary  schools,  was,  how- 
ever, still  wanting,  and  might  have  remained  so  for  sOme  time 
longer  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  accident  that  in  the  following 
year,  during  the  discussion  in  parliament  of  the  question  of 
compensation  relating  to  public-houses,  the  residue  of  the  beer 
and  spirit  duty  was  foimd  to  be  unappropriated,  and  was 
allocated  to  county  and  county  borough  councils  and  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  technical  education.  The  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  which  became  law  on  the 
1 8th  of  August  1890,  was  *^  an  act  for  the  distribution  *  t«cs8/ 
and  application  of  certain  duties  of  customs  and  Taxathm 
excise,"  and  it  provided  that  the  residue  of  the  ^^  '*^' 
English  share  of  these  duties  should  be  distributed  between 
county  and  county  borough  funds,  and  made  applicable 
^-  for  the  purposes  of  technical  education  within  the  min- 
ing of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889."  By  the  express 
terms  of  this  act  this  disposition  of  the  residue,  which  then 
amounted  to  £743,000  for  England  and  Wales,  was  revocable 
by  parliament,  and  the  allocation  of  the  fund  to  education 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities.  The  grant 
accordingly  was  not  generally  regarded  as  perman^it,  and  local 
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authorities  hesitated  to  oommit  themselves  to  any  definite  educa- 
tional schemes.  Indeed,  it  was  seriously  doubted  whether  such  a 
windfall  was  likely  to  be  made  a  permanent  annual  contribution 
from  the  state  to  the  purposes  of  technical  education.  But 
gradually  small  sums  were  provisionally  voted  in  aid  of  existing 
schools;  and  when  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
declared  that,  if  the  "  whisky  "  money  (as  it  was  commonly 
called)  were  found  to  be  well  and  carefully  expended,  no  future 
Chancellor  would  be  able  to  divert  it  to  any  other  purpose, 
local  authorities  began  to  consider  how  the  money  that  had 
fallen  into  their  hands  might  be  best  employed  to  meet  local 
educational  needs.  Special  committees  were  accordingly 
formed,  counting  in  many  cases  not  only  of  members  of  the 
county  or  county  borough  council,  but  also  of  other  persons 
r^GftiiiM  versed  in  educational  matters,  to  whom  the  prepara- 
ioMiru^  tion  of  schemes  of  instruction  suitable  to  the  several 
tioacom^  districts  was  referred.  The  committees  do  con- 
"^'^•^  stituted,  known  as  technical  instruction  committees, 
were  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  these 
bodies  was  delegated,  subject  to  periodic  reports  to  the  council, 
the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  moneys  at  their  disposal. 
The  technical  instruction  committees  proceeded  in  nearly  all 
cases  to  elect  as  secretary  a  gentleman  of  scholarly  attainments 
and  educational  experience,  capable  of  advising  as  to  the 
organization  of  schools  and  classes  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  act  and  the  special  requirements  of  the  district.  As  a 
result  of  the  acts  of  1889  and  1890  local  educational  authorities 
altogether  distinct  from  school  boards  came  into  existence, 
each  with  an  organizing  secretary  acting  as  educational  officer 
for  th6  district.  The  creation  of  these  educational  authorities, 
with  functions,  however,  limited  to  technical  instruction,  marks 
the  most  important  step  in  the  organization  of  education 
since  the  establishment  of  school  boards. 

By  special  minutes  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
new  subjects  were  from  time  to  time  included  under  the  term 
QwW-  "  technical,"  and  the  definition  of  technical  education 
*^'^'"'  was  gradually  widened.  Among  the  subjects  first 
added  to  the  list  were  those  included  in  the  "  programme 
of  technotogical  examinations  "  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute,  and  the  teaching  of  technology,  as  distinct 
from  science,  was  thus  for  the  first  time  officially  recognized 
and  aided  by  grants  from  public  funds.  Later,  commercial 
subjects  and  modem  languages,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
agriculture,  and  the  arts  and  crafts  underlying  various  cottage 
industries  were  accepted  as  branches  of  technical  instruction; 
and  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  definition  was  so  widened  as 
to  include  nearly  all  that  is  comprised  in  the  curriculum  of  a 
secondary  school,  the  teaching  of  certain  technological  subjects 
approached  so  near,  to  trade  teaching  that  the  provision  ex- 
cluding "the  practice  of  any  trade  or  industry  or  employment  " 
from  the  teadiing  sanctioned  by  the  act  appeared  likely  to 
be  overlooked.  Practical  instruction  in  engineering,  weaving, 
printing,  photography,  plumbing,  carpentry,  brickwork,  book- 
binding and  other  subjects  was  encouraged  by  the  City  and 
Guilds  Institute,  acting  as  a  central  authority  for  education  of 
a  distinctly  technological  character;  but  notwithstandiag  the 
continued  increase  in  the  ^lumber  of  practical  classes  in  different 
branches  of  technology,  the  teaching  of  technology  as  distinct 
from  that  of  science  and  art  received  at  this  time  no  direct 
support  by  means  of  grants  in  aid  from  the  state.  Under 
the  new  f:onditions,  however,  of  assessing  the  government 
grant,  introduced  into  the  Directory  of  1901-02,  instruction 
in  technology  received  some  form  of  recognition. 

The  county  of  London  remained  for  some  time  behind  other 
counties  in  utilizing  the  provisions  to  the  Technical  Instruction 
ashQwes  Act  of  188^,  by  devoting  to  educational  purposes  the 
funds  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the  Local  Taxation 
(Custom?  and  Excise)  Act,  1890.  The  funds  applic- 
aj>Ie  to  London,  which  in  the  first  instance  amounted  to 
about  £163,000,  but  soon  reached  a  total  of  about  £200,000, 
were  wholly  emplojred  for  a  period  of  two  years  in  relief  of  the 
rates.     The,  wants  of  London  were  not  at  first  understood; 
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and  it  was  thought  that  sufficient  funds  for  educational  purposes 
might  be  obtained  from  other  sources.  A  scheme  for  the 
utilization  of  a  fairly  large  income  arising  from  the  City  parochial 
charities  had  been  under  the  consideratipn  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners.  It  was  first  published  ia  1888,  and,  after 
some  discussion  and  modification,  was  sanctioned  by  parlia- 
ment. According  to  that  scheme  a  capital  suip  of  about 
£150,000,  supplemented  by  a  like  amount  ot^tained  from  the 
City  companies  and  other  sources,  was  xaadfr  available  for  the 
building  of  technical  and  recreative  institutions  for  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  working  population  of  London,  similar  to  the 
Polytechnic  in  Regent  Street  and  the  People'is .  Palace  in  Mile 
End  Road.  Hie  scheme  created  a  central  governing  body  fojr 
the  general  supervision  of  these  institutions)  and  placed  at  its 
disposal  an  income  of  about  £50,000  available  for  educational 
purposes,  which,  with  the  falling-in  of  leases,  was  certain  to 
increase.  Provision  for  the  endowment  of  eight  polytechnics 
and  of  other  educational  institutions  was  made  in  the  scheme, 
and  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  undertook  to  erect  and  maintain 
from  its  corporate  funds  a  ninth,  which  has  since  been  presented 
by  the  Company  to  the  University  of  London,  and  under  the 
name  of  the  Goldsmiths'  College  is  used  mainly  as  a  school  for 
the  training  of  teachers.  Since  then  other  similar  but  some- 
what smaller  institutions  have  been  established. . 

Before  the  erection  of  these  new  iuBtitutiona  was  completed 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  annual  income  at  the  disposal  of 
the  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  maintenance  and  equipment 
was  altogether  inadequate;  and  a  committee  of  inquiry  having 
been  appointed  by  the  London  County  Council,  an  exhaustive 
report  on  the  educational  needs  of  the  metropoUs  was  prepared, 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Technical  Education  Board  for 
London,  consisting  of  members  of  the  County  Council,  who 
formed  the  majority  of  the  board,  and  also  of  representatives 
of  the  City  Parochial  Trustees,  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute, 
of  the  School  Board,  and  of  other  bodies;  and  to  the  board 
so  constituted  the  council  entrusted  the  spending  of  the  funds, 
available  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  1890.  The  board  held 
its  first  meeting  on  the  a8th  of  April  1893,  but  ceased  to  have  a 
separate  existence  in  1903  on  the  passing  of  the  London  Educa- 
tion Bill.  During  those  eleven  years  the  board,  with  ««  ^^ 
the  assistance  of  its  organizing  secretary,  succeeded  tk^Tish' 
in  arranging  a  comprehensive  and  varied  scheme  of  jift;«l£dto- 
scholarships,  which,  among  other  benefits,  enabled  catioa 
children  from  the  elementary  schools  to  continue  their  f  ^^'^ 
education  in  intermediate  schools,  and  to  pass  on  to 
the  higher  technical  institutes  and  universities.  It  supplemented 
by  latge  grants  the  income  of  the  polytechnic  institutions;  it 
established  or  assisted  in  establishing  new  trade  schools;  it 
provided  laboratories,  and  aided  in  the  teaching  of  practical 
science  in  a  large  number  of  secondary  schools;  it  encouraged 
the  teaching  of  modem  languages  and  commercial  subjects; 
it  assisted  in  founding  a  school  of  economics,  which  has  become 
a  constituent  part  of  the  new  University  of  London,  and  utilized 
in  nearly  all  instances  with  the  best  possible  results  the  large 
annual  income  allocated  by  the  County  Council  to  technical 
education. 

The  close  connexion  between  technical  and  secondary  education 
was  clearly  indicated  in  the  comprehensive  definition  of  the  former 
term  given  in  the  act.  But  it  soon  became  manifest 
that  no  great  progress  could  be  made  in  technical  educa-  L^f^SC 
tion  unless  further  provision  were  made  for  secondary  JJi^^TJi  fv 
education  and  unless  some  improvement  could  be  effected  IZoSm 
in  the,  methods  adopted  in  secondary  schools.  TJjie  cry  *"'*^"*'  • 
of  Matthew  Arnold  for  the  better  organization  of  secondary  educa- 
tion had,  so  far,  met  with  no  adequate  response.  There  was  still 
an  insufficient  supply  of  secondary  schools,  and  a  complete  absence 
of  advice  or  control  by  any  central  authority.  The  urgency  of  this 
need  was  recoenized  by  the  "  National  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Technical  Education,"  which  at  a  meeting  held  in  July 
1889  resolved  to  alter  its  title  by  the  addition  of  the  words  "  and 
Secondary  "  after  "Technical."  This  verbal  alteration  represented 
a  widespread  conviction  that  technical  and  secondary  education 
are  of  necessity  closely  associated,  and  that  futune  efforts  should 
be  directed  towards  the  improvement  and  organization  of  secondary, 
education  and  the  union  of  different  grades  and  branches  of  educa- 
tion under  a  single  government  department.    That  the  Technical 
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Instruction  Act  would  need  to  be  followed  by  a  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  was  £^nerally  recognized.  Accordingly,  after  niuch  dis- 
cussion, the  government  in  the  year  1896  introduced  into  parliament 
a  comprehensive  measure  dealing  with  education  as  a  whole  and 
embodyinc;  the  princifMil  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Secon&ry  Education.  The  bill  was  well  received,  and,  if  the 
government  had  persevered  with  it,  would  have  passed  into  law, 
and  the  question  would  have  been  settled  for  a  generation.  It  was 
wrecked  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  aspirations  of  the 
smaller  boroughs  to  be  constituted  as  local  education  authorities. 
No  further  action  was  taken  till  1898^  when  a  new  bill  was  intro- 
duced by.  the  government,  creatine:  a  Board  of  Education,  and 
combining  und^r  one  department  tne  functions  of  the  Education 
/7«««ma  Department  at  Whitehall  and  of  the  Science  and  Art 
fR^lt  Department  at  South  Kensington,  with  certain  powers 
"J^SSm  relating  to  the  educational  work  of  the  Charity  Commit- 
^Lzr  '  sioners.  The  bill  was  fully  discussed  during  the  recess, 
^^*  and  in  a  slightly  altered  form  it  became  law  in  the  early 

part  of  the  year  1899,  and  came  into  operation  in  April  1900.  The 
Board  of  Education  called  into  existence  by  the  act  thus  became 
the  central  authority  for  elementary,  secondary  and  technological 
instruction.  Provi&ipn  was  made  in  the  act  for  the  creation  of  a 
consultative  comm^tt^  of  educational  experts  to  be  appointed  by 
the  president,  whose  special  duty  wa^  to  prepare  and  keep  a  register 
of  all  qualified  teacher^.  As  then  constituted,  the  board  consisted 
of  the  secretary,  responsible  to  the  president  for  the  administration 
of  both  primary  ancl  secondary  education,  of  two  principal  assistant 
secretaries,  and  o£, subordinate  officers.  An  assistant  secretary  for 
secondary  and  another  for  technological  instruction  were  appointed, 
both  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  assistant  secretary  at  the 
South  Kensiiijgton  branch.  With  a  view  to  co-ordinating  the 
technological  instru/ction  to  be  carried  on  by  the  board  with  that 
undertaken  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  and  other 
bodies,  a  departmental  committee  was  appointed  in  November 
1900  on  which  those  bodies  were  represented.  As  a  result  of  the 
recommendations  of  that  committee  arranceementB  were  made  for 
co-ordinating  to  some  extent  the  work  oi  the  City  and  Guilds 
Institute  with  that  of , the  Board  of  Education.  In  the  regulations 
issued  in  1902  for  assessing  the  amount  of  state  aid  to  be  given  by 
way  of  grants  to  technical  schools  it  was  provided  that  the  whole 
instruction  given  in  any  school,  in  technology  as  well  as  in  science 
and  art,  should  be  considered;  formal  recognition  was  given  to 
the  certificates  issued  by  the  Institute,  and  the  Examination  Board 
of  the  Technological  Department  of  the  Institute  was  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  four  members  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  teaching  of  science  and  art,  as  applied  to  specific  trades 
and  industries,  was  thus  brought  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  central  ^ucational  authonty. 

It  was,  however*  the  Education  Act  of  1902  which  freed  technical 
education  from  the  restriction  which  had  prevented  its  natural 
development.  For  some  time  the  opinion  had  been  gaining  strength 
that  aU  grades  of  education  should  be  controlled  by  the  same  local 
authoriti^.  The  distinction  between  elementary  and 
^^^"V  secondary  education  had  been  bridged  over  by  various 
msZ^ikin    typ^s  of  higher  grade  schools,  and  the  difficulty  of  assign- 

drAci  *'*^  ^^  school  boards  the  control  of  elementary  schools, 
&f%02  ^^^  ^^  municipal  bodies,  also  popularly  elected,  the  control 
of  education  other  than  elementary,  was  found  to  be  al  most 
insuperable.  A  comprehensive  measure  of  reform  was  regarded  as 
indispensable.  This  necessity  was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
the  managers  of  many  voluntary  schools,  notwithstanding  the  state 
aid  which  they  received  as  government  grants,  found^  the  strain 
almost  intolerable  of  meeting  the  ever-increasing  leouinsments  of 
the   government  as  regards  elementary  education   by   means  of 

erivate  subscriptions.  The  new  Education  Act  transferred  to  the 
)cal  authorities,  acting  through  education  committees  to  be  con- 
stituted by  schemes  to  be  approved  by  the  authorities  at  White* 
hall,  the  functions  and  duties  of  school  boards,  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  which,  after  a  life  of  thirty-two  years,  was  thus  terminated. 
The  same  act  threw  upon  the  rates  the  burden  of  contributing  to 
the  support  of  \k)luntary  schools,  which,  under  certain  conditions 
of  management,  Were  placed,  as  regards  secular  instruction »  entirely 
under  the  contro4  of  the  local  authorities.  School  education  of  all 
erades  was  thus  brought  under  the  control  of  the  same  bodies, 
both  as  regards  central  and  local  administration,  and  the  govern- 
ment and  local  authorities  were  free,  under  certain  limitations 
imposed  by  the  act,  to  prepare  schemes  for  elementaiy,  secondary 
and  technical  instruction,  and  for  the  award  of  scholarships  enabling 
children  to  'proceed  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  universities. 
By  this  act  a  national  and  unified  system  of  education  was  effected 
for  England  and  Wales. 

In  accordance  with  the  act,  which  did  not  apply  to  London, 
municipal  bodies  were  expected  to  appoint  education  committees 
from  among  their  members  and  to  co-opt  a  certain  number  of 
persons,  including  some  women,  versed  in  educational  matters  or 
representing  educational  interest.  The  London  County  Council, 
which  had  not  regarded  with  favour  the  abolition  of  the  school 
b^rds,  showed  no  disposition  to  accept  the  aid  of  persons  from 
outside  who  were  not  directly  elected  to  represent  the  ratepayers, 
and   although    in   1903  an  act  was  passed  for  the  direction  of 
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education  in  London,  the  Board  of  Education  reluctantly  assented 
to  a  scheme  prepared  by  the  London  County  Council  wmch  vested 
the  control  of  eciucation  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  con- 
dstin^  exclusively  of  members  of  the  council  with  the 
addition  of  some  women.  At  the  municipal  elections  of 
1907  the  Progressives,  who  had  hitherto  formed  the 
majority  of  the  council,  were  defeated,  and  the  Municipal 
Reformers  reversed  in  this  respect  the  pc^icy  of  the  previous  counciL 

The  Act  of  1902  was  strongly  opposed  by  Nonconformists  and 
by  the  Liberal  party  generally,  and  at  the  general  election  of  1906 
a  parliament  was  returned  pledp:ed  to  effect  such  changes  in  it  as 
would  give  to  the  local  authorities  a  more  direct  control  ^ 
over  voluntary  schools.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  first  f  JJSf 
measures  introduced  was  a  new  Education  Bill,  which,  •''»••• 
after  a  protracted  discussion,  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
and  amended  in  several  particulars  by  the  Uppftr  Chamber.  The 
amendments  of  the  Lords  were  rejected  etB-  oioc.  and  the  bill  was 
withdrawn.  In  the  following  year^  some  of  ^  the  less  contentious 
clauses  were  embodied  in  the  Education  (Administrative  Provision's) 
Bill,  which  received  the  royal  assent,  and  among  its  clause  was 
one  which  widened  the  definition  of  eauoation)  so  as  to  include  any 
kind  of  training  which  might  be  pronounoed  by  the  board  to  be 
educational  in  character.  By  an  administrative  act  of 
the  board,  a  new  department  under  a  separate  secretary,  ifJsr 
but  responsible  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  was  created  w***^- 
for  Wales,  which  thus,  without  any  act  of  parliament,  practically 
acquired  independent  control  of  its  educational  machinery. 

The  foregoing  statements  refer  more  particularly  to  England  and 
Wales,  to  which  prior  to  1907  all  acts  of  parliament  dealing  with 
education  subjects  were  generally  ai>plicabie.  In  Scotland  and  in 
Ireland  the  oiiganization  of  technical  instruction  pro-  «_j^|_ 
ceeded  on  different  lines.  A  Technical  Schoc^s  Act,  *^"«""* 
applicable  to  Scotland  only,  was  passed  in  18S7.  This  act  enabled 
school  t>oards  by  means  of  the  school  funds  to  provide  and  maintain 
technical  schools.  The  act  has  proved  to  be  practically  inopera- 
tive. In  Scotland,  however,  school  boards  have  been  entrusted 
with  Quich  larger  powers,  and  posaess  greater  influence*  than  in 
England.  Many  of  the  secondary  schools  of  Scotland  are  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  school  board  authorities.  The  residue 
of  the  beer  and  spirit  duties  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act  applicable 
to  Scotland  was  much  less,  even  relatively  to  the  population,  than 
in  England,  and  was,  moreover,  divided  directly  among  so  many 
different  authorities  as  to  be  in  most  cases  o£  little  or  no  real  value 
for  educational  purposes.  Recently  attempts  have  been  made  to 
combine  the  funds  distributed  among  different  neighbouring  autho- 
rities, so  as  to  bring  them  under  the  control  of  a  single  body  for  the 
benefit  of  a  larger  area.  In  the  year  1896-^7  the  Education  De- 
partment of  Scotland  was  entirely  sq;>arated  from  that  oi  England, 
and  there  was  a  consequent  transfer  of  functions  and  grants  from 
the  latter  to  the  former.  By  the  passing  of  the  Local  Taxation 
(Scotland)  Act,  1898,  the  residue  grant  was  relieved  of  certain 
charges,  and  additional  funds  thus  became  available  for  technical 
education.  No  grants  for  science  or  art  instruction  are  made  to 
Scottish  schools  From  the  English  Board  of  Education;  but  several 
of  the  technical  schools  avail  themselves  of  the  examinations  of 
the  board,  and  also  of  those  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute.  Among  the  equipped  technical  colleges  in  Scotland  may 
be  mentioned  the  Heriot-Watt  College  of  Edinburgh,  the  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College,  Glasgow,  the  Robert 
Gordon  College,  Aberdeen,  and  the  Technical  College,  Dundee. 
These  do  not  mffer  in  any  essential  points  from  corresponding  schools 
in  England.  The  system  of  instruction  is  very  simuar,  and  among 
the  subjects  taught  will  be  found  most  of  those  Included  in  the 
Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  in  the  programme  of 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  Special  attention  is 
given  in  some  of  these  schools  to  the  teaching  ot  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  different  branches  of  texrile  mannfactute.  Manual 
training  forms  an  important  ]:uirt  of  the  curriculum  .of  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  the  instructions  to  inspectors  on  science 
teaching  issued  by  the  Scottish  Education  Department  show  a 
just  recognition  by  the  department  of  the  proper  methods  to  be 
adopted  in  the  teaching  of  science  as  a  part  ol  general  education. 
Under  the  Scottish  system  leaving  certificates  are  awarded  on  the 
results  of  examinations  held  at  the  close  of  the  ordinary  school 
course.  These  examinations  cause  the  minimum  of  interference 
with  the  ordinary  school  work.  At  the  universities  of  Edinbuiigh, 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  the  higher  technical  instruction  in  such 
subjects  as  engineering  and  naval  archit^ture  is  well  developed. 

Ireland  remained  behind  Great  Britain  as  regards  facilities  for 
technical  education.  Although  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  (1889} 
applied  to  Ireland  as  well  as  to  England  and  Wales,  very  . 
little  use  was  at  first  made  of  its  provi^ons.  Moreover,  /«w"* 
the  Irish  share  of  the  funds  available  under  the  Local  Taxation 
Act  is  definitely  allocated  to  intermediate  education.  A  committee 
known  as  the  Kecess  Committee  published  in  1806  some  valuable 
and  important  recommendations,  which  led  to  the  passing  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  (Ireland)  Act  of  1809.  The 
reports  of  two  commissions,  one  on  manual  and  practical  instruc- 
tion in  primary  schools,  and  the  other  on  intermediate  education, 
contained  suggestions  which  gave  encouragement  to  the  practical 
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teaching' of  technology  and  helped  to  promote  a  better  system  of 
instruction  in  Irish  schools. 

The  work  was  successfully  commenced  under  the  direction  of 
the  newly  constituted  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction,  consisting  of  an  Agricultural  Board,  a  Board  of  Technical 
Instruction,  a  Council  of  Agriculture,  and  a  Consnltative  Cooimittee 
of  Education.  The  department  had  an  endowment  of  £i(S6,ooo  a 
year,  which  was  distributed  among  the  several  branchee.  It  took 
over  the  duties  of  several  other  administrative  bodies,  ana  the  grant 
for  science  and  art  for  Ireland,  and  the  grant  in  aid  of  technical 
instruction  in  Ireland  ae  'defined  by  th^  T^tchnical  InsthictloiL  Act 
of  1889,  preyiou^y  adnunistered  frqm  South  Ke(ising!tan«  v/a^ 
transferreq  to  the  new  department.  Anaonp;  the  industriest  for 
which  the  department  is  now  occupied  in  organizing  courses  of 
instruction  are  engineering,'  textiles  (particularly  linen  manufac^ 
ture),  sihipbtiilding;  agriculture  and  the  fisheries.  The  operations 
of  the  departi^ieot  extend  to  aU  grades  oC  schools,  froin  th^-  Royal 
Collie  01  .Science,  publin,  organized  as  a  Central  Technip^l  CoU^e, 
to  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  which  the  department 
enters  for  the  administration  of  th^  science  and  ait  grahts'to  the 
evening  technical  classes!  conducted  by  local  autkoritles.  The  first 
annual  report  of  the  department,  published  November  1901,  showed 
that  succes^ul  efforts  ,had  been  niade  to  improve  science  teaching 
as  a  part  of  general  education,  and  to  develop  on  correct  lines 
manual  training  and  technological  instruction.  The  municipal 
school  of  tachsiology  at  Belfast,  opened  in  1907,  is  an  iastitution 
similar  in.  many  respects  to  those  of  Mandluesler  and  Binnii^:iiam, 
and  providing  technical  ins^ni^tioi)  in  connexion  with  a  great 
variety  of  induStrtes.  There  is  also  a  large  school  at  Dublin,  and 
schools  have  been  established  in  Cork,  Limerick  and  el^where. 

Results  of  jEjti^erififftf.'^Ezperience  has  helped  to  establish 
ceTtaiii  principles  as  applioable  to  technical  education.  It  is* 
chnagtn  ^^^'^^  generally  admitted  that  whilst  the  age  at  which 
In  ih&  the  ordinary  school  training  should  cease,  and  technical 
<!^^oe^  or  professional  education  should  commence,  must 
^hmV  ^^^  ^^  different  classes  of  workers,  the  teaching 
t0ctaicMi  special  to  any  industry  or  emplo3rment  should  supple- 
eifffcoOoa  ment^knd  not  fotm  part  of,  general  education.  The 
siHmi4b^  subjects  entering  into  the  sdiool  curriculum  may  be, 
and  in  certain  cases  should  be,  selected  with  reference  to 
their  appllcabflity  to  certain  calMngs,  but  they  should  be  so 
taught  as  to  become  ii^rumental  in  the  formation  of  mental 
habits  and  the  development  of  character,  the  mere  knowledge 
or  skill  acquired  being  of  secondary  importance.  In  the  teadi- 
ing  of  science  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  method. 
Formerly  the  usefulness  of  the  knowledge  to  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  nature  gave  to  physical  science  its  chief  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  school  cturicolum,  but  it  is  now  held  that  the  real 
value  of  the  study  consists  in.  the  oppoitunities  it  affords  of 
ezerdsing  the  ptipil  ini  accurate  observation,  and  of  developing 
resourcefulness  and  powers  of  independent  thought  and  reason- 
ing. Whilst  ihe  opinion  in  favour  of  postponing  as  long  as 
circumstances  permit  all  specialized  instruction  has  become  of 
late  years  more  pronounced,  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency, 
not  only  in  England  but  also  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United 
States,  to  associate  technical  teaching  more  closely  with  work- 
shop practice.  The  professional  or  trade  teaching,  which  is 
supplementary  to  primafy  or  secondary  education,  is  more 
I^ujtical  and  less  easily  distinguishable  by  the  ordinary  ob- 
seinrer  JFrom  the  training  of  the  factory  Xst  workshop.  This 
tendency  16  shown  in  all  grades  of  technical  education.  The 
technical  institutes  established  in  London  and  in  the  large 
En^h  manufacturing  towns,  attended  mainly  by  evening 
students,  are  provided  not  only  with  expensive  laboratory 
apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  applied  science,  but  also  with 
tools  and  machines  for  the  teaching  of  technology;  and  some 
of  the  departments  o|  these  schools  are  equipped  so  as  to 
resemble  a  small  factory.  This  is  the  case  in  the  departments 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineer^ 
ing,  we&vitig,  and  spinning,  watch-  and  clock-making,  boot  and 
shoe  manufacture,  and  the  different  branches  of  the  building 
and  printing  trades. 

So  far,  however,  no  attempt  has  been  made,  except  in  very 
special  cases,  to  teach  the  practice  of  any  special  trade.  The 
teaching  of  technology  is  distinct  from  trade  teachings  In  all 
the  technical  institutes  of  London,  and  in  most  of  those  of  other 
towns,  none  but  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  industiy,  the 


technology  of  which  they  are  de^rbus  6f  studying,  areadmitte<i^ 
to  the  workshop  classes.  The  instruction  given  in  such  classes' 
is  very  different  as  regards  method,  and  also  in  its  aimd  and 
objects,  fron*  the  training  of  apprentices  in  the  factory  or  trade 
shop.  The  tools  and  appliances  are  the  same,  but  they  «^ 
used  rather  as  a  help  to  the  teachers  in  ilhistratihg  principles 
than  as  a  means  of  enabling  tlie  student  to  acquire  tliat^ 
dexterity  and  skiH  ^vdiich  const&nt  practice  ton  alone  ^oire: 
With  the  general  cessation  of  apprenticeship,  as  formerly  under- 
stood, it  is  only  in  the  sdiool  woirkshop  that  the  young  artisan 
has  any  opportunity  of  leatning  the  use,  fend  the  priiic^es 
underl)dng  the  use,  of  the  instruments  and  appliances  connected' 
with  his  trade;  and  in  those  industries  in  which  automa^iiQ 
machinery  is  gradually  displadng  liand  labour  he  is  altogisther 
dependent  upon  school  teaching  for  any  knowledge  he  mdy 
wish  to  acquire  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  particular 
manufacture,  in  some  small  Action  of  Vvhich  he  is  exclusively 
engaged.  Modem  teclkiolog$dal  teaching  is  essentially  piractical, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  different  In  kind  from  the  mechanical 
and  sectional  i^ractice  of  the  factory  of  commerce;  and  except 
in  some  few,  mainly  artistic,  crafts,  tlktt  is  no  p^/^^g^ 
entrance  to  a  trade  throu^  the  door  of  the  school  wMt 
workshop.  In  other  countries,  particularly  in  FVance,  iwttwtiii 
the  case  is-  diflfetent.  •  The  school,  in  many  branches '  ^^' 
of  industry,  is  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the  shop,  and  the 
lad  is  BO  trained  that  he  acquires  in  the  school  not  only  a  knoW-^ 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  the  trade,  but  {sufficient  dexterity 
atid  skill  to  enable  Inm,  on  leaving  school,  to  take  his  place 
among  wage-earning  operatives.  It  is  only  in  day  schools,  in 
which  the  pupils  spend  the  greater  parf  of  their  time  in  work- 
shop exercises,  that  trade  teaching  can  be  so  developed.  There 
are  schools  in  England  in  which  manual  training  in  wood  and 
metal  work  is  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  educational 
discipline;  but  even  in  those  schools  no  special  trades  are 
taught,  and  the  experience  of  recent  years  has  only  tended  to 
emphasise  the  principle,  that  the  educa^on  given  in  the 
ordinary  day  schools,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  should 
be  formative  and  general,  rather  than  technical  or  profesaonal. 

Owing  partly  to  climatic  conditions,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  hours  of  labour  are  somewhat  shorter  in  England 
than  abroad,  evening  schools  of  technology  are  likely  to  occupy 
a  permanent  place  in  the  English  system  of  technical  education. 
In  these  schools  all  grades  of  workmen  will  continue  to  receive 
their  special  Supplementary  instruction;  and  it  is  from  among 
the  workmen  so  trained  that  foretaen  and  works  managers  will 
generally  be  selected.  Some  intermediate  teaching,  however,' 
is  necessary  between  that  of  the  elementary  school  and  the 
technical  class  as  a  preparation  for  technological  instruction. 
A  knowledge  of  workshop  arithmetic  and  geometrical  drawing 
is  indispensable,  and  it  h  in  the  evening  continuation  classes 
that  such  knowledge  may  be  be^t  acquired.  These  classes 
supply  the  teaching  whidi  may  be  regarded  as  the  connecting- 
liii  between  elementary  and  technological  instmctiony  and 
attendance  at  such  classed  will  gradually  become  a  necessary 
condition  of  entry  to  a  technological  course. 

By  means  of  scholarships  a  large  nim[iber  of  children  from  the' 
elementary  schools  are  now  enabled  to  continue  arid  complete 
their  general  education  in  day  schools  of  a  higher  grade.  Nearly 
every  county  has  its  scheme  of  scholarships,  providing  facilities 
for  the  further  education  of  children  who  show  special  abilities' 
and  aptitudes.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  under  con- 
ditions which  differ  very  widely  ih  different  localities.  Pupils 
from  the  higher-grad^  schools  enter  industrial  life  at  a  later 
age'  than  those  from  the  elementary  schools,  and,  by  reason  of 
the  more  advanced  instruction  they  have  received,  ate  at  once 
qualified  to  enter  dasses  in  technology.  In  these  schools 
practical  teaching  is  further  developed,  both  in  the  laboratory 
and  worksh(4>)  but  as  a  part  only  of  the  ordinary  school  course; 
and  it  would  be  incorrect  to  describe  such  schools  as  technical 
in'  the  strict  Sense  of  the  term.  The  t)osition  of  these  higiier- 
grade  schools  in  the  general  educational  scheme  was  the  subjert;' 
of  an  important  action  (Rex  v.  Cdckertottf  iQOi)  in  Which  it  was 
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4eQidfK}.)>y  the  law  courts  thut  the  school  boatds  were  unable 
ta  apply  the  rates  to  the  support  of,  such  schpols.  They  were 
ac<;:ordij?igly  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  elei^entary  educa- 
tion) and  have  since  been  treated  as  schools  of  a  secondary 
type.  The  judgment  pa  appeal  was  conclusive^  that  the  school 
board  sates  cpuld  be  employed  only  for  the  provision  of  ele- 
mentary educatjyon  for  children,  whether  in  the  day  or  ey^ning^ 
and  this  decision  paved  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  school 
boards,  and  to  the  transfer  of  their  duties  and  functions  to 
the  county  and  borough  councils  under  the  Act  of  1902. 

As  regards  secondary  schools  proper,  in  their  relation  to 
technical  /education,'  it  is  important  that,  the  curriculum  of 
-  ^  0/  ^^^^  schools  should  be  sufficiently  varied  to  afford  a 
swotftf-  sound  liberal  and  preparatory  training  for  the 
vy  different    branches    of,   professional    work.      It    is 

Mctoois.  generally  admitted  that  at  least  three  types  or  de- 
partments of  schools  are  needed^a)  the  classical,  (b)  the 
mathematical,  and  (c)  thei  modc^rn  language  type;  and  that 
each  of  these  divisions  should  contain  sub-departments.  The 
first  of  these  varieties:  wpuld  be  available  for  the  general  training 
of  students  wishing  to  enter  the  legal,  theological  or  literary 
professions;  the  second  for  those  preparing  for  engineering, 
manukctiuing  or  agricultural  pursuits;  and  the  third  would 
be  foimd  best  fitted  as  a  preparation  for  a  commercial  calling. 
These  schools  would  correspond  to  some  extent  to  the  three 
kinds  of  secondary  schools  found  in  Germany,  and  would  be 
available  for  students  preparir^  to  enter  one  or  other  of  the 
faculties  of  a  modem  university.  The  organization  of  different 
types  of  secondary  schools,  and  the  curriculum  appropriate 
to  each,  are  matters  which  continue  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  educational  experts.  In  accordance  with  the  regulations 
for  secondary  schools  issued  by  the  ]^ard  of  Education  in  .1907, 
substantial  grants  were  aDpkade  to  secondary  schools  which  con- 
formed to  certain  conditions  as  regards  local,  control  and  un- 
denominational religious  instruction,  or  the  directive  influence 
of  the  board  as  regards  curriculum  and  management  over  all 
such  schools  was  strengthened.  At  the  same  time,  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  were  made  essential  parts  of 
the  curriculum  in  hoys'  and  girls'  schools  respectively.        j 

The  demand  for  technical,  education,  which  originally  kd 
to  the  formation  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 
directed  attention  to  the  methods  of  teaching  science,  drawing 
and  other,  subjects,  and  to  the  necessity  of.  including  science 
in  the  curriculum  of  all  grades  of  schools.  The  methods  of 
science  teachifig  have  been  greatly  improved.  Experimental 
work  has  become  essentia)^. and  methods  of  investigation  and 
research  have  been  applied  to  the  teaching  of  a  number  of 
subjects  to  which  formerly  they  would  h^ve  seemed  inapplic- 
able. A  dose  connexion  has  thus  been  established  between  the 
workshop  and  the  classroom*  and  .practical  instruction  is  now 
regarded  as  ^  necessary  part  of  general  education  both  ele- 
inentary  and  secondary  *  and  as  no  less  disciplinary  than  the. 
merely  Utemy  and  oral  te^qhing  it  has.  partly  superseded. 
This  change  in  the  school  curriculum  and  in  the  methods  of 
instruction  has  narrowed  the  true  significance  of  the  term 
**  technical  "  a&  applied  to  education,  By  the  term  "  technical  " 
as  commonly  used  is  now  understood  "technological"  or 
"  professional,"  and  whilst  technological  instruction  may 
supplement  either  primary  or  secondary  education,  it  is 
necessarily  distinct  from  either. 

The  conviction  has  been  steadily  gaining  ground  that  success 
in  manufacturing  indi^try,  in  the  higher  walks  of  commerce, 
and  in  every  pursuit  requiring  technical  knowledge,  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  thorongji  and  complete  training  of  those 
who  are  chargeid  with  the  cpntxxil  of  the  different  kinds  of  work 
in  which  the  army  of  oper^taves  are  engaged.  IntelHgeot  djod 
highly  skilled  workers  are  indispensable;  but  unless  they  are 
properly  directed  by  efficient  and  expert  officers  they  can  effect 
but  little.  It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the,  careful  training  of 
(hi9»mn:  >  the  masters  and  leaders  of  industry  that  the  Ger- 
•x^ph.  mans  have  achieved  so  large  a  measure  of  success 
in    different    technical    pursuits.      The    recognition    of    this 


fact  is  slowly  but  surely  influeneing  educational  thought 
and  action  in  Great  Britain;  but  Germany  is  stiil  ahead  in 
the  facilities  affprded  for  higher  education,  and  in  the  ad- 
vantage taken  of  the  facilities  that  exist.  The  number  of 
students  in  her  universities  and  technical  high  schools  is  still 
in  excess  of  those  receiving  a  »milar  training  in  Great  Britain. 
The  establishment,  however,  of  local  universities  '  and  the 
schemes  for  the  award  of  ^scholarships  adopted  by  local  educa- 
tion aftithorities,  will  tend  year  by  year  to  lessen  this  disparity. 
Meanwhile,  Germany  has  relaxed  none  of  her  former  efforts, 
but  is  steadily  occupied  in  the  enlargement  and  improvement 
of  her  educational  institutions.  New  school^  have  been  erected, 
wherever  and  for  whatever  purpose  they  are  needed,  equipped 
with  ievery  modem  appliance  for  scientific  investigation  and 
research.  Each  professional  career  has  its  corresponding  high 
school  or  university  department.  The  economy  of  a  wise  and 
liberal  expenditure  on  higher  education  is  a  recognized  fact  in 
German  statecraft. 

For  those  who  are  intended  to  occupy  the  highest  posts 
in  industrial  life,  a  sound  secondary  education,  supplemented 
by  appropriate  university  training,  is  the  best  preparation.  It 
is  oiiy  in  the  university  or  tertiary  g^de  of  education  that 
specialized  or  technological  training  for  the  higher  industrial 
posts  should  commence.  At  this  ^tage  of  education,  general 
and  professional  teaching  are  more  closely  associated,  and  the 
names  of  the  faculties  of  the  new  univeisities  in  the  United 
Kingdom  will  in  future  indicate  the  several  branches  of  pro- 
fessional work  to  which  the  different  courses  of  university  study 
are  intended  to  lead.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  marked  develop* 
meat  of  distinctly  technical  instruction  in  connexion  with  the 
colleges  of  university  rank.  The  error  of  restricting  university . 
studies  to  a  certain  limited  raxkge  of  subjects,  which  led  in 
Germany  to  the  establishment  of  technical  high  schools  as 
institutions  distinct  from  the  universities,  has  been  avoided. 
Engineering,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  has  been  recog«- 
nized  as  a  branch  of  university  education  of  the  san^e  order 
as  medicine  or  law.  Laboratones  and  workshops  have' for 
many  years  formed  part  of  the  equipmeht  ibi  the  principal 
university  colleges.  In  the  statutes  of  the  imivetsity  of  London 
a  separate  faculty  is  assigned  to  engineering,  and  part  of  the 
work,  of  the  polytechnic  institutes  is  correlated  with  that  of  the 
reconstituted  university.  A  survey. of  the  field  of  educaticm 
shows  that  whilst  the  difference  between  technical  and  general 
education  is  well  marked  in  the  primary  and  secondary  stages, 
it  is  the  function  of  the  univeraity  to  liberalize  professional 
teaching,  and  to  s^ord  opporttinities  for  specialized  study  and 
research  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  applicalde  to  the 
practical  work  of  industrial  life. 

AuTHORitrES— See  Sir  Philip  Mafl;nus,  Industrial  Education, 
1S88,  and  presidential  address,  to  education  section  of  British 
Association,  1907;  Sch&nhof,  Industrial  Education  in  France,  1888; 
Holzapfel,  Die  tecHnischen  Schulen,  6fc.  (1897);  Report  of  British 
Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction,  1 884,  and  later  special 
reports  issued  by  the  Board  of  Educatibn;  annua!  Reports  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of.  Labour;  Report  of  English  I>epannij&ntai  Com-, 
mittee  on  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  School  of  Mines.. 

(P.  M.*) 

TECK»  a  ducal  castle  in  the  kingdom  of  Wilrttemberg, 
immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  Swabian  J\ira  and  5.  of  the  town 
of  Kirchheim,  crowning  a  ridge  (3544  ft.)  of  the  same  name* 
It  was  destroyed  in  the  Peasants'  War  (1525). 

The  duchy  of  Teck  was  acquired  early  in  the  irth  century 
by  Berthold,  count  of  Z&hringen,  whose  great^^grandson  Albert^ 
or  Adalbert,  styled  himself  duke  of  Teck.  Ini  1381  it  passed 
both  by  conquest  and  purchase  to  Wiirttemberg.  The  title, 
wJxich  had  lapsed  with  the  extinction  of  the  Zilhringen  line  in 
1439,  was  revived  in  1495  by  the  German  King  Maximilian  L, 
who  bestowed  it  upon  the  dukes  of  Wtlrttemberg.  The  dignity 
was  renounced  by  Duke  Frederick  William  Charles  lupon 
his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  king  in  1806.  In  1863  the  title 
"  prince  of  Teck  "  was  conferred  by  King  William  L  of  Wlirt- 
temberg  upon  the  children  of  Dlike  Alexander  of  Wtlrttemberg 
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(i8o4-rSS5)  by  k!s  morganatid  maf riage 'with  Clawiine,  counters 
Rh^ey,  ennobled  as  cotintessof  Holkeostein;  in  xSyi  Prince 
Francis,  tlie  eldest  son  of  Duke  Alexander,  was  created  duke 
of  Tecki  His  ddest  son  Adolphus  (b.  id68)  was  in  i^io  tbe 
holder  of  the  tide.  -         • 

TBDUCI  {Tecuciu)y  the  xsipittil  oi  the  Tecnd  department  of 
Rumania,  picturesquely  situated  among  wooded  hills,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Bdrlad,  and  at  the  junction  of  railways 
from  Bacau,  B€r}ad  and'  G«^ta.  Pop.  (1900)  13,401.  Tecuci 
has  a  large  transit  trade  in  grain,  timber,  cattle  and  horses, 
on  their  way-  ^tom  northern  isad  eastern  Moldavia  to  the 
Danubian  ports.  The  neighbourhood  of  Tecud  was:  the  scene 
of  It  fierce  battle  in  1476  between  Stephen  the  Gedaiand  the 
Turks.  '  :  1 

TECUMSEH,  Tbcdiithe,  or'  Tecomtha*  (c.  1768-1813), 
American  Shawnee  chief,  was  probably  bdm  in  the  old  Shawnee 
village  of  Piqua,  near  the  sitc(  of  ^ingfield,  Ohio,  between 
17^8  and  1780.  While  still  a  youth  h^  took  part  in  attacks 
OIK' settlers  passing  dowii  the  Ohio  and  in  widely  extended 
bimtihg  expeditions  or  preda;tOfy  forays  to- the  west  and  south;  , 
and  he  served  in  the  Indian  wars  preceding  the  Treaty  of  Green-^ 
viUe  in  1795.  About  i6co  his  eloquence  and  his  self-control 
made  him  a  leader  in  ttonferences  between  the  Indians  a|id 
whites.  After  1805  the  Indians  of  the  NarthnWest- became 
aroused  by  a. series  of  treaties  calling  for  new  cessidns  of  their 
territory  and  by  the  prospect  of  war  between  Great  Britain* 
and  the  United  States.  This  presented  to  Tecimiseh/ and  to 
his  brother  Ttn^watawa  (ue.  the  Open  Door),  popularly 
called  ^^the  Prophet,"  the  opportunity  to  put  into  operation 
a  scheme  which  followed  the  ambitious  dream  c^  Pontiac. 
With  some  scattered  Shawnee  clans  as  a  nucleus,  the  brothers 
proceeded  to  organize,  first  near  Greenville,  Ohio,,  and  later  on 
'  the  White  and  Tippecanoe  ri^^<e!rs  in  Indiana,  '^  the  Prophet's 
town,"  which  wa&  based  om  a  sort  of  communism  and  was 
apparently  devoted  to  peace,  industry  and  sobriety,  but  thdr 
actual  plan  was  to  combine  all  of  the  Indians  from  Canada 
to  Florida  in  a  great  democratic  confederacy  to  vesiat  the 
eiieroaichment  of  the  whites.  Tribal  organizations  werd  to  be 
disregarded,  but  all  warriors  were  to  be  represented  at  periodical 
assemblages  where  matters  of  interest  to  all  Indians  were  toi 
be,  df^finitely  decided.  The  twofold  influence  that  was  to 
dominate  this  league  was  the  eloquence  and  political  ingenuity^ 
of  Tecumseh  and  the  superstitious  reverence  arousecl  by,  V  the 
Prophet."  This  programme  alarmed  the  whites  along  the 
north-western  b4Jrder.  In  the  course  of  tl^e  next,  t^ree  years,; 
Governor  William  Henry  Harrison  of  Indiana  held  mterviewsj 
with  each  of  the  brothers^  an4  during  one  of;  th^sse,  ^t  Vancennes* 
in  1816,  the  respective  lea&ers  narrowly  avoided  a^  hostile 
encounter. '  Nevertheless  "  the  Prophet "  and  Tecumseh  re- 
iterated their  defetm^nat|(m  to  remain  at  peace^ with. the  United 
States  H  the  Indians  were  unmolested  in  th^r  terii<|ory,  and 
if  all  cessions  beyond  the  Ohio  werp  given  up  by  t|ie  whites. 
The  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne  in  ^809,  which  called  for  flie  cession 
to  the  whites  of  some  three  million  acres  4f  land  m  central 
Indiana,  was  a  direct  challenge  to  this  programme,  and  when, 
during  Tecumseh  *s  abstoce  in  the  South,  Harrisdn  made  a 
hostile  move  against  "the  Prophet's"  town,  the  latter  ventured 
to  meet  him,  but  was  defeated  on  the  17  th  of  November  181 1 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  which  broke  the  personal 
influence  of  "  the  Prophet  "  and  largely  destroyed  the  confede- 
racy built  up  by  Tecumseh.  Tecumseh  still  professed  to  be 
friendly  toward  the  United  States,  probably  because  his  British 
advisers  were  not  ready  to  open  hostilities,  but  a  series  of, 
border  outrages  indicated  that  the  fatal  moment  could  not 
long  be  pbstponed.  When,  in  June  r8i2,  war  broke  out 
Tecumseh  joined  the  British,  was  commissioned  a.  brigadier- 
general  in  the  British  army,  and  participated  in  the  skirmishes 
which  preceded  General  William  Hidl's  mtrrender  at  Betroit. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  sieges  of  Fort  Meigs, -whdre  lie' 
displayed  his  usual  dkmency  tow&rd  his  prisoners.    After  the 

*  The  name  is  said  to  mean  "  meteor/'  or  "  flyihg  panther." 


battle  of  Put4n-Bayy  when  Colonel  H^nry  Proetor  b^an  to 

retreat  ftom  Maiden,   Tecumseh  bitteriy  reproached  him  for 

^  his  cowardice  and-  &ially  forced  him  to  join  battle  with  Harriscm 

on  the  Thamite  river  on  the  sth  of  October  1813.    In  this  battle 

Tecumseh  was  killed,  as  traditionally  reported,  by  Colonel 
Richard  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  although  this  has  never 
been  fully  substantiated.  Like  'Pontiac,  whom  he  doubtless 
imitated  consciously,  he  had  a  wonderful  eloquence  and  a 
power  of  organization  rare  among  the  Indians.  His  brother, 
**  the  Prophet,''  remained  with  a  small  babd  of  ^hawoees  and 
died  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  1834. 

See  Benjamin  Drake,  The  L^e  of  Tecumseh  and  of  his  Brother  the 
Prophet  (Cincinnati,  1 841);  and  Homer  J  Webster.  Hamson's 
Administration  of  Indiana  Territory  (Indianapolis,  1907). 

nDDIVOTQN,  an  urban  district  in  the  Uxbridge  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Middlesex,  England,  close  to  the  Thames^ 
IS  jn.  WIS. W.  of  St  Paul'^  Cath^dfal,  London,  on  the  London 
and  South'- Western  Railway.,  P<^.  (igoi)  14,037.  The  dis- 
trict is  residential  and  the  town  is  a  resprt  of  visitors  both 
to  the  river  and  to  Bushey  Park,  which  lies  immediately  south 
(sec  Hampton).  Th^  Nationhl  Physical  Laboratory,  for  making 
sdefitific  investigations  ^f  industrial  Importance,  and  for 
mechanical  testing,  was  opened  in  Bushey  House  in  i902« 

TEES,  a  river  oif  England,  rising  on  the  eastward  slope  of 
Cross  Fell  in  the  Pennine  Chain,  and  traversing  a  valley  about 
^85  m.  in  length  to  the  North  Sea;  -In  the'eariMM  part  of  its 
couxse  it  iorms  the  bouiuiary  between  the  counties  of  West- 
morland and  Durhanfi.  The  head  of  the  valley,  of  which  the 
npper  portion  is  known  as  Teesdale,  is  ti^ot  without  desolate 
grandeur,  the  hills,  exceeding  2500  ft.  in  height  at  some  points^ 
consisting  of  bleak  moorland.  A  succession  of  falls  or  rapids, 
where  the  river  traverses  a  hard  series  of  black  basaltic  rocks, 
is  known  as  Caldron  3nout;  and  from  a.i)oint  iinmediately 
below  this  to  its  mouth  the  Tees  forms  the  boundary  between 
Durham  and  Yorkshire  almost  without  a  break.  The  dale 
becomes  bolder  below  Caldron  Snout;  and  tree^  appear,  con- 
trasting with  the  broken  tocks  where  the  water  dashes  over 
High  Force,  one  of  the  finest  falls  m  Engiand.  The  scenery 
becomes  gentler  but  more  picturesque  as  the  river  descends 
past  Middieton-in-Teesdale  (Durham),  the  tenninus  of  a  branch 
<of  the  North-Eastem  i^iiway  from  Darlington.  In  this  locality 
lead  and  ironstone  are  Worked.  The  ancient  town  of  Barnard 
Castle,  Eggkatom  Abbey,  and  Rok^y  Hall,  weU  known  through 
Sir  Walter  ScottVpoem,  are  pa^ised;  and  then  the  valley 
liegins  to  open  out,.a|id  the  river  traversed  iii  sweeping  curves 
the  rich  plain  east  and  south  of  Darlington.  The  course  of 
the  valley  hitherto  has  been  generaifty  £.S.£<,::but  it  now: turns 
Nv£.  and,  liearing'  the  sea^liecomes  an  impartant  cbmmetdal 
waterway,  having  on  its  banks  the  ports  of  Stockton-on-Tees, 
Thornaby-on*'Tees  'arid-  Middlesbrough,  and  forniing  ad.  outlet 
for  the  rich  irimwoikiag.  distndt  of  Cleveland -in  .the  North 
Ridinig  of  .York^te.  Itssiabo  navigable' for  badges  tip  to 
High  Woirsall,  11  m.  above  Stotkton.  For  the  last  five  iniies 
the  course,  below  MMdlesbrough,  is  estuacine.  :The  drainage 
area  is  708  sq.  nu    No  import«ni  tribiitaxy.ia.  rsoervted.  - 

TEETH  (O.E.  t€];>;  plural  of  tooth,  0.£.  to]>),  the  modified 
paiiUlae  or  elevations!  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
impregnated  with  lime  salts.  Each  tooth  has  a  bitiag  part  or 
crown  covered  by  enamel,  a  neck  where  th&>gum  snrrduiida  i^, 
and  one  or  uKne.  rooits  tnrrfaqgs^tting  intotsoi^kels  (ahneoli)  in 
the  jaw  bone.    For>  sUrgery  lof  the  teeth  see  DENlnsTRY. 

There  are  thirty-two  permanent  teeth  in  man^  sixteen  in  the 
upper  and  sixteen  in  the  liower  jaw;  they  are.  also  arranged  in 
symmetrical  sets,  of  eight  teeth  on  eachsidc^  ^The  two  teeth 
on  each  side  of  the  mid-line  in  front  are^  '^  incisors  ''  and  have 
chisel-shaped  crowns.  Thd  mesial  or  central  i^isor  of  the 
upper  jaw  is  brdader  than(9<By  of  the  <^hers,  'consequently  it 
bites  agam^  the  centnd  tind  lateral  incisors  of  the  lower  ja^, 
;and  the  same  want  of  exact  Ibdaptation  continues  throughout 
the  series,  so  that  every  tooth  in  the  Upper  jaw  except  the  list 
molar  bites  against  its  correspctnding  tooth  of  the.  lower  jaw 
and  the  tooth  behind  that^ 
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N«xt  to  the  incisors  comes  the  ''canine  tooth/'  the  crown 
ol  which  is  somewhat  peg-shaped,  while  behind  tliis  are  the 
two  ''  premolars  "  or  **  bicuspids/'  whose  crowns  are  flattened 
irom  before  backward  and  bear  two  cusps,  the  larger  of  which 


GMtral  iticisor  Cftaino  and  premolar 

Lactiml  iocbor  I    tit  pnemoIHr     |         tatmobr 
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ninth  month,  or  ev^i  later;  then,  after  a  few  months,  come 
the  central  and  lateral  upper  incisors;  again  a  few  months' 
rest  and  the  lower  lateral  incisors  appear,  followed  closely  by 
the  first  molars.    After  another  rest  of  lour  or  five  months 
come  the  canines,    the  eruption  of    which  is  a  slow 
process,  while  by  about  the  end  of  the  second  year 
the  second  molaxs  have  appeared,  and  the  milk  den- 
tition is  complete.    It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
the  milk  teeth  are  cut  in  batches  with  resting  intervals 
between.  ''■% 

As  C.  S.  Tomes  points  out,  we  do  not  know  what 
causes  the  eruption  of  the  teeth;  the  growth  of  the 
roots  is  not  of  itself  enough  to  account  for  it.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  blood-pressure  may  be  the 
determining  cause.  The  first  permanent  t(Wth  to  be 
cut  is  the  first  molar,  and  this  happens  during  <^  soon 
after  the  sixth  year.  It  does  not  displace  any  of  the 
milk  teeth,  but  comes  down  behind  the  second  milk 
molar.  During  the  seventh  year  the  central  milk 
incisors  fall  out  and  their  place  is  taken  by  the  per- 
manent ones;  the  shed  teeth  are  mere  shells  of  the 
crown,  all  the  root  having  been  absorbed,  though  not, 
as  might  be  thought,  owing  to  direct  pressure  of  the 
succeeding  tooth. 

The  lateral  incisors  succeed  their  milk  predecessors  at 
3fdtn6Ur  about  eight  years  old,  the  first  premolar  takes  the  place 
of  the  first  temporary  molar  about  nine,  the  second  pre- 
molar that  of  the  second  temporary  molar  about  ten, 
the  canine  about  deven,  while  the  second  molar  comes 
down  behind  the  first  about  twelve,  and  so  is  known  as 

— ,  L        .i_  .    .u  .u    1  .u    I         .    ^u     1-1.     the "  twelve-year-old  tooth."  The  third  molar,  or  wisdom 

The  upper  row  shows  the  upper  teeth,  the  lower  row  the  lower  teeth.    The  .,^^u   «^r.*ii,,  »^^.^^  K^«r^^  ^:^i.*...^  -«ri  /•.^^..f,,  u«* 
cingulum  is  distinct  on  tlie  upper  incisors  and  both  canines,  the  Ungual  tooth,  usuaUy  appeals  between  eighteen  and  twenty,  but 


xst  premolar 
Contral  indsor  Caniae  and  imnolar  and  molar 

from  Ambcoae  Btmiiagham.  in  Cunningham's  Text-Bock  qfAmiomy* 

Fig.  I. — ^The  Permanent  Teeth  of  the  Right  Side,  Inner  or 
Lingual  Aspect. 


cusp  on  the  upper  lateral  incisor  and  the  upper  canine. 

is  the  external  or  labial  cusp,  while  the  smaller  is  the  internal 
or  lingual.  As  a  rule  there  is  a  single  root,  though  sometimes 
in  the  first  upper  premolar  it  is  double. 

The  three  *'  molars  "  are  placed  behind  the  premolars,  and 
the  upper  and  lower  sets  can  be  easily  distinguished  because 
the  upper  have  three  roots  while  the  lower  have  only  two. 
Of  the  three  roots  which  the  upper  molars  bear  two  are  lateral 
or  external  and  one  mesial  (see  fig.  i),  so  that  it  is  easy  to  tell 
the  outer  from  the  inner  side  of  an  upper  molar.  The  front 
can,  as  a  rule,  be  identified  by  the  fact  that  the  roots  are  gene- 
rally bent  a  little  backward  at  their  tips,  and  this  applies  to 
other  teeth  than  the  upper  molars.  In  the  lower  jaw,  owing 
to  the  two  fangs  being  anteroposterior,  it  is  not  possible  to 
tell  the  lateral  from  the  mesial  surface  of  the  molars  by  them, 
although  the  backward  inclinatiom  of  their  tips  shows  the  front 
from  the  back.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  upper  teeth 
overlap  the  lower  externally  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
lower  molars  would  show  some  rounding  due  to  wearing  away 
of  the  edge  of  the  crown  on  the  outer  side,  and  this  is  the  case. 
The  grinding  surf  ace  of  the  crowns  of  the  upper  molars  shows 
three  or  four  cusps,  while  on  that  of  ^he  lower  four  or  five  are 
found. 

Of  the  three  molars  the  first  is  the  hirgest,  and  the  third, 
or  wisdom  tooth,  the  smallest,  while  the  upper  wisdom  tooth 
is  smaller  than  the  lower. 

•  In  the  ''milk  teeth"  or  temporary  dentition  of  the  child 
there  are  only  twenty  teeth,  ten  in  each  jaw  and  five  in  each 
segment.  They  are  two  incisors,  one  canine,  and  two  so-called 
molars.  The^  molars  occupy  the  position  which  the  permanent 
premolars  later  on  take,  and  it  is  held  by  many  that  the  adult 
molars  really  belong  to  the  milk  dentition,  although  they  cannot 
appear  until  the  jaw  has  grown  backward  sufficiently  far  to 
make  room  for  them.  The  temporary  teeth  differ  from  the 
permanent  in  their  smaller  size,  their  whiter  colour,  the  greater 
constriction  of  their  necks,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  roots  of 
the  molars  are  widely  splayed. 

The  dates  at  which  the  milk  teeth  are  cut  are  very  Variable. 
The  lower  central  incisors  come  first  between  the  sixth  and 


may  be  much  later,  indeed  it  is  sometimes  never  cut 
at  all,  and  when  it  is,  it  often  does- not  come  down  to 
a  level  with  the  other  teeth.  It  is  believed  that  man  is  gradually 
undergoing  a  suppression  of  his  last  molar  teeth,  which,  if  the 
process  continue,  will  lead  to  our  successors  having  a  different 
dental  formula  from  our  own.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
1st  molar 
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Fmm  Ambfooe  Binaingliam,  in  Omnhgham**  T^xt-Baok  oj  Anatomy, 
Fig.  2.2— The  Milk  Teeth  of  the  Left'Side. 

The  masticating  surfaces  o(  the  two  upper  molars  are  shown  above. 
In  the  second  row  the  upper  teeth  are  viewed  from  the  outer 
or  labial  side.  In  the  third  row  the  lower  teeth  are  shown 
in  a  similar  manner;  and  below  are  the  masticating  surfaces 
of  the  two  lower  molars.  In  the  specimen  from  which  the 
first  upper  molar  was  drawn  the  two  outer  or  buccal  cusps 
were  not  distinctly  separated,  as  is  often  the  case. 

in  some  of  the  low^  races  of  mankind  the  last  molar  tooth  is 
nearly  as  large  as  those  in  front  of  it,  and  this  is  the  case  in 
the  anthropoid  apes.  A.  Keith  and  D.  Braden  Kyle  have 
pointed  out  that  the  second  and  third  molar  teeth  are  suc- 
cessively formed  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  maxillary  antrum 
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and'^ieh:  tr<$Wns  lobk  biack^to^. '  It  {6  lowing  i6  tht  fumiml 
l^rowth  backward  6f  this  antrum  and  the  iriaiiUa  that  they 
are  rotated  round  a  quarter  ofjajdxqleand  to  at  la3t  look  down* 
waird  (see  A.  ICeitk,  Briiisk  louriud  of  DmM  Science  vol.  xW.^ 
June  16,  1902)."  "  '  '      '  ^ 

Extra  teeth  are  occasionally  metwitji  In  the  incisor,  preni6lar 
And  molar  regions;  their;  s^iuficancewili  , be  better  realised 
aftet  ithe  embryology  and  comparative  anatolny  o£  the  subject 
have  been  sketched. 

F6r  an  accurate  and  detailed  description  of  roan's  teeth  feee  A 
Manual  qJ  Dental  Anatomy,  by  C.  S.  Tomes»  London,  1904. 

Histology.'     ,   *'.'■  '"  ^  , 

.  If.  a  section,  b^  aiiade  vertically  throi^ti  a.  tooth  all  the  exposed 
part  or  crown  is  seen  to  be  covered  with  enamel,  which,  microsoopi-* 
caMyf  is  composed  of  a  number  of  fine  hexagonal  prisms  arrang^ 
at  right  ai^gle^  to  the  surface  of  ,the  tooth,  and  formed  chie^  of 


:l         I 
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'-  Fig.  3» — Vertical  Section  of  Canine  Toothy  to  fllustrate 
its  various  parts,  and  its  structure. 

calcium' phosphate  with  small  s^mounts  of  calcium,  c^bonate,  mag- 
nesium phosphate  and  calcium  fluoride,  but.  containing  practicallyi 
no  organic  matter.  The  enamel  rest6  on  the  "  dentine,  of  .which 
harcj  y^  elastic  substance  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  tooth  isi 
composecfi  It  is  made  of  the  same  salts  aa  the  enamel,  bat  contains 
in  addition  a  good  deal  of  organic  matter  and  forms  a  structureless 
mass  through  which  the  fine  "  dentinal  tubiss  *V  run  from  the  pulp! 
cavity  to.  the  periphery.  '  ! 

Surrounded  by  the  dentine  is  the  "  pulp  cavityi"  which  is  filled: 
by  t^  tooth  pulp,  a  highly  vascular  and  nervous  mass  of  branched; 
connective  tissue  cells,  which,  in  a  young  tooth,  has  a  layer  of 
epithdlM  cells,  the  "  odontob)aitf%  "  lying  clbse  against  the  wall  of 
the  cavity  and  forming  new  dentine.  Slender  processes  ("  Tomes's. 
fibrils  ")  project  from  these  cells  into  the  dentinal  tubqs,  and  are 
probably  sensory.  A  nerve  and  artery  enter  the  apex  of  the  root! 
of  the  tooth,  but  it  is  not  understood  how  the  nerve  ends.  ! 

Surrounding  the  dentine  wbefe  k  is  not  cci^red  by  Enamel  is  the. 
.*'  cetnent^*  or  **  crusta  petrosa,"  a  thin  layer  of  bone  which  is  only, 
separated  from  the  bony  socket  by  th^  alveolar  pfariosteuot  1 

r  .        EM,9RYOl^OCtV4  ,  .  .•  I 

The  lip  is  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  mouth  region  by  a  **  lip 
groove,*  which,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  jaw.  grows  obliquely  down- 
ward and  backwaid,  and  th^  mass  of  ectodermal  edls  bounding  it 


oenetraues  for  aofne  distance  into  the  survoaodine  mesoderm  below 
the  bottom  of  the  gioofve.    This  is:  known  as  the     tooth  band." 

Onithe  under  stidbce  of  this  oblique  tooth  band  (still  taking  the 
ilower  jaw)v  and  close  to  its  ed^,  appear  ten.  thickenings,  below  each 
tof  which  the  mesoderm  rises  up  mto  a  "  dental  papilla,'*  and  so 
mouys  the  thickening  into  a  cap  for  itself— the  enamel  organ." 
The  superficial  cells  of  the  dental  papilla  becbme  the  "  odontoblasts  " 
and  manufiaoture  the  dentine,  while  those  cells  of  the  cap  (enamel 
organ)  which  are  on  its  concave  surface  and  therefore  nearest  the 
dent^  papillaare  cMled  "  ameloblasts;"  and  form  the  enamel.  The 
cutting  or  grinding  part  of  the  tooth  is  first  formed,  and  the  crown 
gradually  dose»  round:  the  dental  papiHa,  so  that  at  last«  when  the 
root  is  formed,  the  central  part  ot  the  paptUa  remains  as  the  pulp 
cavity  suirouoidbd  by  dentine  except  at  the  apex  of  the  root.  The 
rootit  howeiveri  are  formed  slowly,  and  as  a  rule  are  not  complete 
until  some  time  after  the  tooth  is  cut.  Themesoblasdc  connecdve 
tissue- surrouncUng  the  developing  tooth  betonies  ^condensed  into  a 
libffoua  bag  which  is  called  the  tooth-sac,  and  round  diis  the. lower 
jaw  grows  to  form  the  alveolus.  The  crusta  petrosa  which  covers 
the  root  is  developed  from  the  tooth-sac.  It  w«ll  therefore  be  seen 
that,  of  the  various  structures  which  make  np  a  tooth,  the  enamel 
is  derived  from  the  ectoderm,  while  the  dentine,  pulp  and  crusta 
petrOsa  or  cemient  are  mesodermal. 

So  far  only  the  milk  dentition  dk  the  lower  jaw  has  been  accounted 
for. 

Returning  to  the  tooth  band,  it  was  noticed  that  the  enamel 
organs  were  formed  not  at  the  extreme  edge  but  a  little  way  from  it. 
From  the  extreme  edge,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  points  inward 
toward  the  tongue,  the  permanent  tooth  germs  are  derived*  and  it 
is  therefore  clear  that  the  permanent  teeth  must  come  up  on  the 
lingual  aide  of  itheirmilk  predecessors. 

For  further  details  and  literature  see  Dental  Anatomy,  by  C.  S. 
Tomes,  Londoui  1904.;  and  Development  rfihe  Humam  Body,  by  J.  P. 
McMorrich,  London,  1906^  .« 

'  Comparative  Anatomy, 

>.i  I  ■ 

The  details  ;o£  the  teeth  vary  so  greatl^r  in  different  animals  and 
groupa  of  animals,  and^  on  account  of  :their  beini^  the  most  durable 
tissues  of  the  body,  are  so  important  for  classificatory  purposes, 
that  they  are  dealt  with  freely  in  the  various  zoolog^ai  articles.  All 
that  can  be  done  here  is  to  give  a  broad  general  survey  <ji  the  subject, 
taking!  the  details  of  maa*s  dentition^  already  set  forth,  as  a  point  of 
,  deoartif  r^ ,     .   .  .        » 

in  Kimt  fiahos  the  teeth  are  continuous  over  the  edgpss  of  the  jaws 
wHh  the  scales  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  there  ts  no  doubt  that 
teeth  should  i  be  regarded  as  modi6ed  scales  which  have  migrated 
into,  the  mouth. 

.  (n  ther  Cyclostomata  .(lampreys  and  hags)  the.  teeth  are  homy 
eone3»  but  beneath  thdm  there  are  papillae  of  the  mesoderm  covered 
with  •ectoddtfnk  which  resemble  the  dental  papillae  and  enamel- organs 
although  nO[:catd^cation  occurs  except  in.  Bdellostoma.  In  the 
Elasmobranchii  (cartilaginoiis  fishes)  thi  teeth  are  arraneexi  in 
^everail  r0wa^  and  as  those  of  the  frant  row  fall  ooib  the  hinder 
row  take  their  place;  sometimes  they  aDe  tcian^fular  and  very  sharp 
as  in  the  sharks,  sometimes  flattened  and. arsanged  like  a  pavement 
for.  crushing  aa  in  rays*  These  teetlv  only  represent-  the  crowns  of 
man's  teeth,,  aad  -th^  are  not  temhedded  in  sd)cketA.  except  in  the 
case  of  the  teeth  in  theisaW  of  the  sawfish  (Pristis);  moreover  the 
^ne'of  which  they  are^largdy  oOm'posed  resembles  bone  and 

Frc 


Prom  its  structure  it  is  known  as 


nils  up  the  whole  pulp  4Jiavtty. 
oskodenUne.. 

)n  the.Teleostomi  i(teleofltean  and  ganoid  fishes)  there  is  great 
variabtiftys*  soiaetimesk  as  in  the  stuiueoo^  there  are  no  teeth  at 
alli  while  at  others  every  bone  bounding  the  mouthy  including  the 
branchial  archea»  bieam  teeth*  As  an  example  of  a  very  full  tooth 
armature  the  pike's  mouth  and  pharynx  may  be  instanced.  Both 
in  the  pike  and  the  hakei  hinged  teeth  occur;  these  bend  backward 
duriair  the  pMsagie  of  prey  down  the  throat,  but  are  re-ereoted  by 
elastic  ligaments*  As  a  riue,  the  dentine  of  the  Teleostomi  is  of  the 
variettyi  already  described  as  osteodentinie,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the 
hal^e,  It  is  vascular  and  is  known  as  vasodenttne. 

In  the  Amphibia  Ceeth  aire  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  fis&es, 
though  like  t^iem  they  are  not  confined  to  the  jaws,  since  vomerine 
teeth  arei  very  constant.  The  toad  is  edentulbus^  i^hile  the  frog 
has  J^o  teetii  lin  the  lower  jaw.  An  extinct  order  of  tailed  am- 
phibian$k  the  Stegocephali,  are  often  called  labyrinthodonts  on 
account  of,  the  complex  way  in  whioh  the  enamel  is  involuted^  into 
the  interior  of  the  teeth.  Amphibians'  teeth  are*  usually  anchylosed 
to!the  i^w;  thatrlsvto  say»  directly  united  by  bone* 

In  the  ReptiUa  many  and  vanous  arrangements  of  the  teeth  are 
found  In  the  Chdonia  (turtles)  there  are  no  teeth,  although  the 
ectodermal  ingrowth  (dental  band)  from  which  they  are  devek>ped 
in  othdD  animals  is  present  in  the  embryo..  The  place  of  the  teeth 
in  these. reptiles  is  taken  by  homy  jaw-cases. 

In  the  Ophidia  the  non-poisonous  snakes  have  two  rows  of  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw*  one  on  the> maxillae  and  another  on  the  palatine 
and  pterygoid  bones,  whtie  in  the  lower  jaw  there  is  only  one  row. 
These  teeth  are  sharp  pegs  anchylosed  to  the  bones  and  so  strongly 
recurved  that  oaeiof  thete  snakea  would  be  unable,  even  if  it  wished 
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to  do  «Oy  to  let  any  prey -which  had  once  entered  its'inouth^escape. 
The  poisonotts  snakes  have  a  special  poison  fang  in  the  maxilla  o^ 
each  side;  these  have  a  deep  groove  or  canal  running  down' them 
which. transmits  the  poison  from  the  poison  gland*  In  the  colu-t 
brine  snakes,  such  as  the  cobra,  the  poison  uing  is  always  .ereoti 
but  in  the  viperine,  snch  as  our  own  adder  and  the  rattlesnake j 
there  is  a  mecnanism*  b^  which  the  tooth  is  only  erected  when  the 
jaws  are  opened  for  strikioig.  At  other  times  the  teeth  lie  flat  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth* 

In  the  lizards  or  Lacertilia  the  teeth  usually  consist  of  a  series 
of  ^9s  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  each  resembling  the  one  in  front 
of  it;  sometimes,  as  in  the  chameieoni  they  are  anchylosed  by 
their  bases  to  the  bonci  but  at  others,  as  in  the  iguana,  they  are 
fused  by  their  sides  to  a  ridge  of  bone  which  forms  a  iow  wall  on 
their  lateral  surfabe.  In  the  forxher  case  the  dentition  is  spoken  of 
as  "  acrodont,"  in  the  latter  as  "  pleurodont."  • 

In  the  Crocodilia  the  teeth  are  fitted  into  definite  sockets  as  in 
mammals  and  are  not  anchvlosed  with  the  jaws.  This  anange^ 
ment  is  spoken  of  e^s  '*  thecodont. "- 

Existing  birds  are  toothless,  but  palaeontology  shows  that  they 
originally  had  teeth  of  a  reptilian  character*  ;    .* 

in  all  these  lower  vert^rates,  then,  the  teeth  are  similaror  nearly 
similar  in  character;  at  least  they  are  not  divided  into  definite 
incisor,  canine,  premolar  and  molar  regions.  •  Their'  dentition  is 
therefore  known  as  '*  homodont."  Another  characteristic  is  that 
in  almost  all  of  them  there  is  an  arrangement  fdr  a  continuous 
succcssioa  of  teeth,  so  that  when  one  is  lost  another  from  behind 
takes  its  place,  and  to  this  Arrangement  the  term  "  polyi>hyodont '' 
is  appHeo.'  With  a  few  exoeptioDs  a  homodont  dentition  is  alsq 
polyphyodcmt.  .:      .  , 

In  the  Mammalia  the  different  groups  of  teeth  (incisor,' canine,  &c.] 
already  noticed  in  man  are  found,  and  these  animals  are'  charajbter'^ 
Ized,  with  some  exceptk)^,  by  having  a  **  heterodont  "  as  opposed 
to  a  homodont  dentition.  In  the  mammals  too  the  polyphyodont 
or  continuous  succession  of  teeth  is  reduced  to  a  "  diphyodont  '* 
dentition,  which  means  that  there  is  onlv  one  relay  of  teeth  to 
replace  the  first  set.  In  the  marsupials  the  reduction  of  the  suc- 
cession is  carried  still  further,  for  only  one  premolar  in  each  segment 
of  the  jaw  is  rep^ed,  while  in  the  toothed  whales  there  is  no 
succession  at  all.  When  one  set  has  to  do  dtrty  throughout  life 
the  dentition  is  called  *'  monophyodont.'*  There  is  a  gresKt  deal  of 
discussion  as  to  how  the  complex  back  teeth  of  mammals  with  their 
numerous  cusps  were  derived  from  the  simple  conical  teeth  which 
are  generally  assumed,  though  not  by  all,  to  nave  been  the- primitive 
arrangement.  One  simple  way  of  accounting  fdr  the  change  is  by 
the  coocreacence  theory,  namely  that  several  conical  homodont 
teeth  have  fused  and  so  formed  a  single  muttitubercular  tooth ;  but, 
although  this  process  may  be  partly  true,  it  does 'not  account  for 
all  the  facts  at  our  disposal.  Another  theory^  which  is  more 
favoured  at  the  present  time,  is  known  as  th^  *''  tritubercnlar,"  atid 
is  largely  based  on  the  researches  of  E.  D^  Cope  and  H.  F*  Osbom, 
two  American  {Palaeontologists.  According  to  this  theory  a  simple 
I>eg«like,  jor,  as  it  is  called,  "  haplodont^*'  tooth  devdiops- two  addi-* 
tional  smatter  'pegs  or  oones,  one  in  front  and  one- behind  thd 
original  main  cone,  possibly  owii%  to  the  irritatton  of  the  teeth 
ag[ainat  which  it  bites  in  the  other  jaw.  This  is  known  as  thd 
triconodont  stage,  and  it  i»  found  in  some  of  the  oldest  extinct 
>  mamnqd&  -  As  a  later  ^at)tation  it  is  found  thstt  the  t%o  «mall 
tones,  the  anterior  of  which  is  called  the  ''paracone"  and  the 
posterior  the  "  metacone,"  become  eitemal  to  the  original  **  ptaio^, 
cone  "In  the  upper  jaw  atid  internal  in  the  lower. 

The  surface  of  the  tooth  has  now  a  triangular  shape  with  a  cone 
at  each  angle,  > and  this  is  the  *'  tritubercular  tooth  -^  which  is  of  very 
coinmon  occurrence  amoi^  the  ancestral  mammals.  Other  cusps 
may  be  developed  later,  and  so  the  quadricuspid  and  qbfnque- 
cuspid  molar  teeth  of  man  and  other  makmnals  are 'accounted' for. 
This  theory,  although  in  a  brief  outline  it  sounds  feasible  enough, 
has  xeallv  many  points  of  difficulty,  and  those  who  are  rnterested 
in  the  subject  will  find  a  fuHer  account  in  C.  S.  Tomes*  Dental  Atia- 
iomy  (London,  i^oj),  and  in  W.  L.  H.  Duckworth's  Morphology 
ana  Anthrofohgy  (Cambridge,  1904),  in  both  of  which  relferehces  to 
the  original  literatmre,  which  is  now  very  voluminous,  are  given. 
Manett  Tims  (J.  Anal,  and  Phys.,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  151  Jf  suggests  that 
the  evolution  of  the  mammalian  teeth  is  to  be  explained  partly 
by  the  tritubercular  and  partly  by  the  concrescence  tneory.  ■    > 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  space  assigned,  to  give  even  a  brief  Review 
of  mammalian  odontology,  but  it  may  clnir  the  ground  for  the 
special  zoological  articles  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  define  what  is 
meant  by  the  different  classes  of  teeth. 

Incisor  leeth  are  those  which  in  the  upper  jaw  have  their  sockets 
in  the  premaxillary  bone;  they  are  generally  chiseUshaped,  and 
with  their  opponents  of  the  lower  jaw  act  like  scissors.  They  are 
specially  well  marked  in  the  rodents,  and  in  these  animals  the  pulp 
throughout  life  continues  to  form  fresh  dentine,  so  that  the  teetn 
are  ever  growing,  and  it  is  absolutely  nece^ry  for  their  owners 
to  be  continually  gnawing  in  order  to  wear  them  away  kt  tlieir 
cutting  edges.  The  tusks  of  the  elephant  and  the  single  tusk  of 
the  male  narwhal  are  modified  incisors,  while  in  the  ruminants  the 
incisor  teeth  are  wanting  in  the  upper  jaw.' 

The  canine  toolk  is  the  first  tooth  behind  the>premaxillo-maxillary 


sutuv^  provided  it  be  not: far  behind  ic;  it  is  aUnoet  «lwfiiyt  the 
first  of  the  premaxillary  series^  speaking  accurately,  which  is  elon- 
gated and  snarply  pointed.  As  its  name  implies  it  is  well  marked 
m  dog^  and  otner  Carriivo^, '  but  is  found  in  ihkny  other  orders. 
It  is  tne  special  offensive  and  defensive  weiipoii  of  inahy  maihmais, 
and  is  greatlv  developed  in  some  of  the  ungulates  which  are  without 
hojrns,.  e.g.,  the  music  deer.  The  tusks  of  the  walrus  and  wild  boar 
are  canines.  In  ipany  of  th^  Insectivora,  especially  the  mole,  the 
canine  is  very  hiard  to  identify;  as  in  these  animab  an  incisor  or  a 
ptistnelar  may  tafeeoa  cankifortnchaiscterBr  or  thbre  My  be  no 
tooth  at  all  with  these  characters.  ,!  .   ;.! 

The- premolar  teelh  j^re  those  in  the  maxillary  bone  which,  are 
precedeil  by  milk  teeth.  Thi§  definition,  o(,  course,  Includes  the 
canine  as  a  modified  premolar,  and  so  it  should  iio  doubt  be  con- 
sidered, though,  if  it  is  desired  to  V^p  it  distinct,  "  behind  the 
canine  "  piugt  be  added.  , 

Unfbrtunately  for*  ah  accurate  defirtitlon  tfi^'4h-st  preniolar  behind 
the  cahfne  is  not  always  preceded  by  another  tooth,  and«o  it  becomes 
to  unsettled  question  whether,  in  thesfe  cases,  th6  tooth 'is  a  retained 
milk  tooth  or  a  permanent  o^e'  which  has  h^id  tio^^decessor; 
it  is  probable,  however,  that  the.latteristhexight  interpretation. 

Tne  molar  teeth  are  those/' behind  the  premolars,  which  are  not 
preceded  by  temporary  teeth.  As  was  pointed  out,  in  man's  denti- 
tion they  are  prjql)ably  teeth  of  tlie  first  or  milk  dentition  which 
appear  late. 

In  front  of  the  premolar  teeth,  and  between  thefn  and  the  canine, 
if  it  be  present,  or  the  incisors,  if  it  be  absent,  there  is  often  a  space 
called  the  *'  diastema,"  It  is  best  marked  in  the  orders.of  Rodentia 
and  Ungulata,  and  in  the  horse  is  familiar  as  th^  ^tatie  where  the 
bit  lies.  \  : 

In  recording  t;he  teerfi  of  any  particular  itiammal  it  saves  time  and 
space  if  a  dental  formula  be  used.  This  simply  m^ns  setting  down 
the  number  of  each  kind  of  tooth  in  one  side  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw  in  their  order  from  before  backward.;    Thiis  man's  formula 

would  be,  intfisof's -,  Canines  -,  premolars  -,  molars  r.    This  is  con- 
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2.I.2.: 


densed  into 

2.1.3.3 

Some  other  t^pes  of  dental  foi*mulae  are-r—' 
Catarrhine  (old  world)  monkeys 

Platyrhine  (new  world)  monkeys 


Marmosets 
Most  lemufs' 


may 


Insectivorous  bats  (full  series) 

(The  um)er  incisors  and.  both  premolars 
be  strauced  by  one)t  .  ,^  „    ; 

Frugiverous  bats  .  .    \     .         .    r 

(Th*  molars  may  be  JiWuced)  ^      '"■ '  - 

Insectivpi^  (teetji  vaKi»b]e.and:|0!q|iiewhi^t  uj^ipertaip}/. 


Hedgehog 
Mole   . 


(Five  different  dental  fqrmulae  have  been 
"    .  '  assigned  to  this  animal) 
Camivora —      ,  .',.., 

Cat  family  (Felidae)  - .  ..mi. 

Dog  family  (Caaidae). } 

Bear  family  (Ursidae)  )  '  * 

Civiet  family  (Viverridae)        > 
'  '     Racoon  family  (Procyonidafe)  J 

Hyaena  family  <Hyaenidae) 

•I    !  ■  ■  ■ 

Weksel  family  (Mustelidae)    .       .         .'         . 
Eared  seal  family  (Otaxiidae)        ... 
Seal  family  (Phocidae) 
Walrus  family  (Trichechid^e),  adult    . 
In  a  young  animal  (probalfb') 


31-3.3 
2.1.^.3 
3.l.4»3 
.df^-4.3 


3.14.5 

3,1.4.2 

3.1.4.2 
3-^4.Yor2 

2.I,4,X    . 
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Hippopotamus 
'    PSgfartiJIy  (SUidae)       ,  '  '  ,  "'   , 
;Ckmel   '•  ♦ ' .  "^[  -'J  '   ''  .        ..',." 
ChievTotaih  (Tra^lidae)  ,     . 
T>eer  fanjiily  (C^jrvida^.)  /     ... 
Hollow-horned  rmninanls  (Bovidae). 
Tapir  .     ^   -         >         .   .     , 
Horse  (Equidae)   . 
Rhinoceros  \    ■■    . 

Procayia  (Hyxax) 

'  Elepliant 


/   3.1*2.5       ' 

O.^Oorl).3.3 
3.1.3-3 
0.0*3f^ 

*   3.I.3-3 

"  '  3^1.3.3 
3.1.3.3 
3.1.3.3 

0-2  .04.3 

.  (o-i).C<>-i}.4.3 


2.0.4.3 

d.i.t.i.t:c.o.d.tti.(>-'4)m.3 
«    o     o  6-4)     3 


In  this  animat  there  are-  no  pf^molars,  but  the  milk  molars  (d.m) 
and  true  bolai^  gmduatly  replace  one  another  froni  before  back- 
ward throi^iQut  iife»  so  tiiat  there  are  never  more  than  two  back 
teeth  in  each  segment  of  th^jiw  at  uny  one  time. 

Rodenfia-p-  ^  ^ 

Typt</al  rodents  (Simplicidentatb) 


Hares  and  rabbits.  (Puplicidentata) 


;  .Ij0.(/0-.I 

Cetdcea.—^ln  the  living  toothed  whales  (Odontoceti)  the  denti- 
tion is.homodpnt  and  may  be  as  greit  as  <^.    There  is 

every  reason  to  belief,  however/that  they  are  derived 

.  from    heterodont   ancestors.      In    the   whalebone    whales 

(MyslSac<K]eti)  the  teeth  are  replaced  by  the  whalebon«  in 

the  adult,  but  in  the  embryo  sUrfrtly  calcified' teefck  acq 

present  which  are  afterwards  absorbed. 

The  homodont  dentition  of  the  whafes  is  a  retrograde  process', 

and  is  therefore  not  comparable  to  the  faom6doht  dentition  of  the 

vertebrates  below  mammala  .    •   -i 

SirsniOj-^The  dentition  is  monoph>'od6nt.  -   The  "mariatee  has 


--.4 


II 


..  ^,c.H,  back  teeth  ii.  ^    • 

In  thB-Edeatatathelant-cater*  (Myrmecot^agidae)  and  pangolins 
(Manklae)  are  tootlileter  though  tne  latter  have  foetai  tooth  germs. 
Theaatd  varks  (Orycteropodulae)  are  somewhat  heterodont,  while 
the.  aipwliUos  (D-^^4)pdidae)^  and  slothft  Of»dyR0rtkta«fi>  hAV^'  a 
homodont  dentition,  which,  like  that  pi  the  .wKale^«  is  retrpgrea- 

In.  the  gii^nt  armadilb,  (PnW<¥|  rts^j)  the  iormula  ti  ||- 
atiimil   theitsfor^ - kis  iL'ihunidired'-te^th. "  In  -none- of 


sive. 
This 


Edientata  a.re  the  teeth  covered  Mth  enamel. 

Ih  the  Marsupialia  the  typical |  formula  is  ^'^r9^ 


the 


divided  irito  diprotodani;  in  which  there  are  not  itao*^  than'  ^  incisors, 

-••.  .  .       .         /     ..•  •     .    .  3'     .      / 

often  I  as  in  kangaroos,  fmd,^/ypr^(^oiM,  Mt  whicil  the  indaors 

are  mqre  than  ^»  as  ii\:th^  T^sqianian.woU.<Thyla^inv«)  and  Tas^- 

'  o      •'■•>'  ■  ... 

manran  deivil  (Sarcttphi*ue).  'The  marsupial  teeth'  ate  often  re- 
gai^ded.as.all  nulk  teeth,,  ^et  the  order  is  not  rtally  mono^hyddont 
because  the  genigif  pf  the  permanent,  teeth  ans  fprdi^  widabarted. 
Modern  research,  however,  casts  grave  doubt  on  the  ao9ui:ac^  of; 
this  view.  ' 

In  the  Moiiotremata  the  Echidna  or  spiny  ant-eater  is  quite 
edeotuloos)  'Whiietfae  docfc-mole  (Omithorhynchus)  has  functional 
molar  teeth  in  youth,  though  in  the  adult  these  are  lost,  and  their 
place  is  take^  by  hqrpyiplatef^'  y      .,*••:  ,..!•»  t  . 

Reviewing  the  various  tooth  formulae  of  mammals  :^he.  fp^owin? 
is  usuany  regarded  as  typical: —  . ,    *      '  ' 

,.     !^-  •  **  '     ,  •  f^      .    .    1  "      '     -•:  m    .     .;.  '    .'     i^ 

This^  it  will  be  noticed  <  is  the  formula  of  the  pig,  andl  it  |a  also> 
that  of  almost  j^Il  the  Eocene  Ungulata.  Although  the  inajority 
of  mamrnak  are  diphyodont,  or,  in  other  w^ords,  th^  teorking  ,t^tn 
belong  to  two  dentitions,  eykknees  have  lately  been  submitted  of 


A' 

.i 


vefdges  of  two  ;oith^  aeries,  one  on  thft'l^bAal.fiide  of  the  milk 
teeth  and  "one  on  the  lingual  ^de  of  the  permanent  series.  If 
these  are  substantiated  there  would  be  four  dentitions — (i>  pre- 
mtlk;"(2)  milk;  <3)  permanent ;  (4)  po8t-»pefmanent.  The  theory, 
though  it  bridges  over,  the  gap  between  the  polyphvodont  lower 
v^rtS^te^  and  tbei  appar^tly  diphyodont  mammals,  is  not  by 
ajiy  means  established.  As  the  teeth  are  of  such  importance  in 
the  classification  of  animals,  it  will  save  continually  repeated 
explanations  In  other  articles  if  some  of  the  chief  terms  by  which 
ttfey  are  described  are  recapitulated  and  briefly  defined* here. 

.1,  ACfoiofit^  a.toQth  which  is  anichyloaed  by  ata  baae  to  the  aummit 
of  a  parapet  on  the  jaw. 

2.  DUfi^hodont,  a  molar  tooth  having  two  transverse  ridges  on 
its  jfrinding  surface,  as  in  the  tapir.  ' 

3.  Brachydtmli  a  hywKsrowned  molar  tooth — the  opposite  of 
hypaodont^ 

4.  Bunodantt  a  tooth  bearing  conical  cusp^, 

'  5.  Diphyodqnf,  having  two  series  of  teeth  (milk  and  permanent). 

6..Pipfwiod(nUt  a  marsupial  with  not. more  than  ^  incisors^  often 

only  one  on  ^each  side/  of  'the  mandible* 

7.  ff^^iodaiHt  a  t^tfa  having  a  simple  conicajl  .crown  with  a  single 
root, 

8.  Heterodont,  a  dentition  in  whidi  the  teeth  are  not  all  alike, 
chiefly  characteristic  of  the  Mammalia. 

9.  tiomodatUf  a  dentition  in  which  the' teeth  are  all  alike  as  in 
n^ny,  ci  the  lower  vertebrates  and  some  mammals. 

10^  BypsodorUt  a  high-crowned  mol^  tooth,  such  as  that  of  the 
horse, — ^tne  opposite  to  brachydont. 

11.  Laphodcntt  a  transversely  ridged  molar  tooth;  cf.  bilopho- 
doflt;  I 

12.  Monophyodonty  haviftg  only  one  dentition  (cf.  diphy*  and 

i}.MidtUuberculate,  a  tooth,  the  crown  of  which  bears  numerous 
conicklcusps;  held  by  some  to  be  the  primitive  condition  of  the 
nammakian  teeth/ 

iA.,Phurod0U,  a,  tooth  anchyiosed  to  the  inner  side  of  a  parapet 
on  the  Jaw. 

1$.  Potyhunodont,  a  synonym  for  multituberculate. 

i6[' Potyphyodoht^  having  an  endless  succession  of  teeth,  as  in 
most  Vert^M^tes  below  the  mammals. 

17.  F^iyPrpMofUt  a  maraupifal  having' aa  incoor  formula  of  more 

thto'^i*''  

'  l^.i'rplodontf  a  staee  met  with  in  fossil  mammals  which  is  an 
atdvaftce^'on  the  haploaont  tooth  in  that  two  small  cusps  are  added 
to  th€^.main  bone. 

.19J  Saodom^'a.  back  tbot^  adapted  to.  cut  ting  aa  in  many  of  the 
Cart^voia*    • 

.  2O4  Selenodont,  a  molar  tooth  with  crescentic  ridges  on  its  grind- 
,  ihg  slirface  as  in  most  ruminants. 

^i.^  Tliecodonij  &  tdoth  embedded  in  a  socket  or  alveolus,  as  in 
•  nounntaiat 

2ai'T^icPWd<mti  a  fossil  st^e  in  advance; of  the  protodont* 
There  axe  three  weU-marke<l  cones  in  an  ajUtero-posterior  line. 
■  ^3'.  trifubefcUlar,  a  fossil"  stage  succeedmg  the  triconodont.  The 
ihaif<  cone  is  external  In  the  lower  teeth  and  internal  in  the  upper. 
A  vd#y  common' fovm  of  back  tooth  in  fossil  forms  and  one  which 
giK^  ita.nftme  tp  thej  "  tritubercular  theory**'  (F.  G,  P.) 

-  TUTOf  ALttMt  the  t)ractice  of  total  abstinehce  frotn  all 
intoxicating  liqaotd,  hen^e  that  form'  of  the  temperance'  move- 
merrf  bt  which  the  ba*is  is  the  **  pledge  "  to  abstain  from  all 
intibrricflting  liquors  (see  TiSMPKRASftti).  There  seems  no  doubt 
thkt  the  VfOtdy  whatever  its  actual  origin,  is  a  strdigthened  form 
of  •♦tMfrV*  pifobably  influenced  by  "  teetotum "  (^.r.).  Ac- 
cording io  the  Ceniury  Ikctionaryy  the  secretary  of  a  New  York 
temperance 'awii^ty  Introduced  a  total  abstinence  pkdge  among 
its' minibeils,  Who:#ete'thus  divided  into  those  Who  had  taken 

'thfe'  oM  pledge;  the  0.<*.'s^  to  abstain  from  spirituous  Kquors; 

ijfcttct^the  T.'S,  wfcO'had  takeA  the"  new  or  total  pledge.  Hie 
Ehglish'  vereion;  takai  from  the  account  by  Joseph  Livesey 
in  ttie-5te««cA  Teefoidkf,  jAhuary  1867,  is  that  on6  Richatd 
TXi'^c^'j '  ^  Piteitcin  artisan  and  pe^ulkr  temperance  speaker, 
dechired  at' a  meetirig  about  1^33,  that  ^'nothing  but  tee-tee- 

:  total  wtarfd'do.^'  This  tepetftion  of  the  initial  letter  doei  not 
affypear  to  hiv6'  be^nidue  to  bis  stammering  but  to  have  been 
a  miere  timpha^d  oii  the  won!i  The  es!pression  seems  to  have 
obtained 'ihstaht  recogiUtion  arid  popularity.    Both  versions 

Jare  afpljarently  aulJhenHc,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 

itbatthey  atenUtindetSendent.  '       ' 

i  TBffFOTUM,  a  ftirm  of  top,  used  in  various  games  of  chance; 
the  body  is  of  polygonal  shape,  marked  with  letters  or  numbers, 

'  whidh  decide  the  tesUlt  of  the  game,  according  to  th^  sidfe  which 
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TEGEi^4:;irEGE'DT*IOFF,C  >Bi^RON 


rem&ins  uppermost  on  the  fall  of  the  top  after  spinning.  StrMtt, 
who  was  bora  in  1749,  mentions  {Spprts  and  Fastimes)  the 
teetotum  as  used  in  games  when  he  was  a  boy.  It  seems  th9>t> 
in  its  earliest  form  the  body  was  square,  marked  on  tiie  four 
sides  by  the  letters  A.  (Lat.  (r«/sr,  take  up  or  away),  indicating 
that  the  player  takes  one  from  the  pool,  D,  (Lat.  depone,  puf 
down),  wien  a.  fipe  has  to  be  paid,  N.  (Lat.  nihiij  nothing),  and 
T.  (Lat.  tafum)n  when  the  wliole  pool  is  taken.  Other  aceouata 
give  such  letters  as  P.N.D.  {dimidium,  hall),  or  H.  and  T.  *or 
other  combinations  of  letters.  '       . 

TEOEA,  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  ArcadiiBL,  situated  on  a; 
plateau  which  is  enclosed  by  Mts.  PartJobexiium  ftud  Maenalus 
on  E.  and  W.,  and  by  two  transverse  ranges  which  separate 
it  from  the  .plateau  of  Orchomenus  and  the  Eiirotas  valley 
respectively.  The  Tegean  territory  occupied '  the  southern 
part  of  this  space;  the  northern  half,  ^uki^erfed  by  pt^jectihg 
spurs  from  the  parallel  ranges;  belonged  tci  Maatineia.  Tbe 
entire  plain  was  Wett  adapted  for  pasturage  and  corn-growing, 
but  was  liable  to  floods  owing  to  the  lack  of  free  outlets  {or  its 
water-courses.  Hence  the  regulation  of  ,the  zerethra  or  sub- 
terranean conduits  which' drained  aiway  the  Qverflow  southward 
was  a  matter  of  vital  importance  both  to  Tegea  and  to  MantiAeia, 
and  a  cause  of  frequent  quarrels.  By  its  viciiiity  to  th^  '^altfer- 
sheds  of  the  Eurotas  and  Alpheus,  and  its  command  ov^r  the 
main  roads  from  Laconia  to  Argos  and  the  Isthmus,  Tegea  like^ 
wise  was  brou^t  into  conflict  with  Sparta.  >  '- 

Tegea  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Peloponiiesus;^ 
tradition  ascribed  its  concentration  {synoecism)  out  Qfi,eig);it. 
or  nine  primitive  cantons  to  a  mythical  king  Akus.  Fiom  the 
fact  that  several  Cretan  townships  passed  ior  colonies  of  Tegea, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  this  city  l^ad  oversea  connexions  in  pre- 
historic days.  The  prominence  which  legend  assigns  to  its 
king  Echemus  in  opposing  the  HeracUd  invasion  shows  thai  it 
was  one  of  the  chief  Pel<^>oiuiesiaa  communities  in  the  pre- 
Dorian  epoch.  For  several  centuries  Tegea  served  as  a  bulw^ark 
of  Arcadia  against  the  expanding  power  of  Sparta;  though 
ultimately  subdued  about  550  bx.  it  was  allotted  to  retain 
its  independence  and  its  Arcadian  nationality.  During  the 
Persian  invasion  the  Tegeans  displayed  a  readiness  uniisual 
among  Peloponnesian  cities;  in  the  bat  tie  of  Plataea'they 
were  the  first  to  enter  the  enemy^s  camp.  A. few  year$  later 
they  headed  an  Arcadian  and  Argive  league  against  Sparta, 
but  by  the  loss  of  two  pitched  battles  (Tegea  and  Dipaea),weie 
induced  to  resume  their  former  loyalty  (about  468-467);-  In'423 
they  broke  out  into  open  war  with  the  Mantinieiaiis,  and  wjieri 
the  latter  rebelled  against  Sparta  and  allied  themselves,  wijL)x 
Argos  and  Athens,  the  Tegeans  stood  firmly  by  Spajrta's  side*,  ill 
the  decisive  battle  of  Mantineia  (418)  theit  troops  had  a  large  jshafia 
in  the  overthrow  of  the.  coalition.  Duifing  thie  e»dx4tlKcenSi|ry 
before  Christ,  Tegea  conitinued  to.si4>port  Sparta  against  the 
Mantineian3  and  other  malcc^itents.  Aiter  the  battle  of  l^\}f;tx^. 
the  philo-Laconian  party  lyas  expelled  with  IVl^antineian  help. 
Tege^  henceforth  took  an  active  part  in  the  revival  of  the 
Arcadian  League  aad  t]|e  prosecution  of  the  war  in  alliawft  with 
Thebes  against  Sparta  (371*365),  and , the  ultimate  defection 
of  Mantineia  confirmed  it  'm  its  federalist ,  tendjencies.  Tjfcie 
foundation  of  the  new  federal  capital,  Megalopolis  threw  Tegea 
somewhat  into  the  shade.  It  showed  itself  hostile  to, the 
Macedonians,  and- in  266  joined  the  Chre;mionidean  League 
against  AntigoQUS  Gonatas.  To  the  incorporation  of  Mantineiai 
into  the  Achaean  League  (233)  Tegea  replied  by  allying  itself 
with  the  Aetolians,  who  in  twn  made  it  over  to  Cleomenes  III, 
of  Sparta  (228).  From  the  latte;r  it  was  transferred  by  Anti- 
gonus  Doson  to  the  Achaean  League  (2^22);  m  218  it  was.  again 
occupied  by  the  Spartans  but  reconquered  in  207  by  the  Achaean 
general  Philopoemen,  la  Augustus'  tinie  Tegea  wa*.  tjie  only 
important  town  of  Arcadia,  but  its  history  thro^ghout  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  periods  is  obscure^  it  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  Greek  city  after  the  Gothic  invasion  of  395^  During  the 
Prankish  occupation  its  place  was  taken  by  the  fortrcjn  of 
Nikli.  At  the  time  of  the  Turkish  conquest  (^^45^)  Nikli  had 
been  superseded  by  a  fair-sized  town  called  Mouchli,  whiqh  in 


turn  disappeared  when  the  new  city  of  Tripolitsa  waid'foiilided 
abou|  ,3  m.  N.W.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  small 
village  of  Piali.  '       " 

Aig^ioRiTiES.— Strabo  pp.  337,  388;.  ,Pai»niaB;  w«>.'  44-49» 
5^-54 ;;. Herodotus  i.  65  ff.,  Ix.  J5,  70;  Thticydides  v.  32-73; 
X.^TiQdi^(Xi;  Hellenica,  vi.,  vii.;  Polybius  ii.  46,  54  ff.,:V-  ,1^,  xi.  18; 
W.  M. 'Leake,  Travels  in  the  Morea  (London,  I830),  i.  pp.  88-100, 
ii.  32^-334;  E.  Curtius,  Peloponnesos  (Gotha,  i85,i)^,i.  pp.  247- 
264;  ;  W^~^Loring  in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  xlx.'  (1899)  pp. 
35^89;  Schwedler,  De  Rebus  Tegeaticis  (Leipzig,  j886) ;  *Iarop(a  Trjs 
terkas^  'Bk5.  &rA  ToO  TcYcarcxoB  2uv6^/i^  {Athens,  l8^)^  Wr  coins: 
B.  V-'  Head,  Historia  Numorum  (Oxford,  1887).  pp.  350-351; 
and  art.  Numismatics,  section Ortf^jk,^^'  Arcadia/** 

(M.O.  B.C.) 
Arcf^o^ogy.—Tlit  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea  is  described 
by  Pansanias  as  excelling  all  others  in  the  Pdk>pcnpfise  both 
in  size  aAd  in  beauty  of  construction.  The  original  temple 
was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Aleus,  the  founder  of  tlie  city; 
it  was  superseded  by  a  larger  one  which  was  destroyec^  by  fire 
in  3^5  B.e» '  The  rebuilding  was  entrusted  to  Scdpas,  the  great 
sculptor;  and  pt  is  probable  that  he  not  only  actj^dil^^  ffichitect, 
but  aJ^o  provided  the  sculptural  groups  which  ornamented  the 
pediments.  Like  the.  temple  at  Pygajia,  it  CQ|):fbine,d,the  fp^m* 
of  all  three  orders—Doric,  .Ionic  and  CorintfJiaftj '  -^ausaniai 
asserts  that,  the  couter  ovdec.was  Ionic;  but.'^scavfsilions  hove 
proved  that  it  was  DofriCi  a^he^pe^tn^ntal  gi'outw  Of'the  tfeitople 
represented  at  the  front,  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar,.and^ 
at  the  back,  the  battle  of  Achilles  and  Telephus.  ^oth  subjects 
^ere  intimately  associated  with  tb^  temple,  for '  A?iakiiita  had 
(fedicated  in  it  the  face  and  tusks  of  the  boar,  which  had  been 
awardfidLto  her  as  the  first  to  wound  it;  and  Telephus  was 
the  son  of  Heracles  and  the.  priestess  Auge.  Two. heads  of 
heroes  and  that  of  the  boar  were  found  before  ifeo;  later 
excavation,  in  1883,  showed  the  plan  ol  the  tempte;  which 
had  six  columns  at,  ipnt  and  ba<;Jk,  and  thirteei^  at,  thje  sides. 
In  1906  tlie  French  school  at  Athens  recovered  more:  fmgments 
of  9ii^ulptun&,  including  a  head  of  Heracles  and  tlkS'lorso  and 
possibly  the  head'of  Atalanta,  these  last  t#b  of  Parian  marble. 
The  other  heads  are  badly  damaged  owing  to  tlve  f'act  t^ia).  the 
white  marble  from  pqliana,  of  whiph  they  aEe^imade,  doeg  not 
resist  damp.  But  they  still  show  m  the  mt^nisity  of  thdr 
expression  the  power  of  (expressing  passion  for  which  Scc^as 
was  famous  beyond  all  other  ancient  sculptors.  ,  See  Greek. 
Art,  fig.  63.  .    •  7  ' 

JSee  G,  Treu,  Mitlh^.  d^  iiidUtsck  Inst,  Aihem^itfk  :iSSt\  W. 
Dorpfeld,  ibid.,  viii.  1883;  G.  Mende\^  BuUeHnrde' earrespMoHce 
hffUnique,  xxv.  1901 ;  Pausanias  viii.  45-47.  .      .n--  (E.  G«.) 

TE0BRNS8E,  a  lake  of  Germany,  in  the  proviric^  of  Opper 
Bava:ria,  situated  In  a  beautiful  mountain  country,  2382  ft. 
above  the  sea,  34  m.  §•  from  Munich  hf  ififlMid'Giiiund,  a 
village,  with  a  station  on-  the  ndrth  sh^re.  The  Idke  is  4'im. 
long,  averages  li  m.  brood,  and  is  about  ^35  ft.  deet).'  Its 
waters  discharge 'through  the  MangfaJl  into  the -Inn-  The 
southern  pait  is  environed  by  high  and  well-wooded  hills, 
while  pn  the  northern  side,  where  it  debouches  oh  the  plain; 
the  banks  are  flat  and  less  attractive.  Prosperous  villages  and 
handsome  villas  stud  its  shores,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented summer  resorts  in  the  vicinity  of  Municji. 

Tt&  village  of  Tegernsfee'  (pop.  1742  in  f^oj),'on  the  east 
bank,  has  a  parish  church  dating  from  tjie-n-sth  cebtury,  a 
ducal  castle  which  was  formerly*  a  Benedlctiw©  ''monast^, 
and  a  hospital,  founded  in  conhexidn  with  Ihe  Ikrgfe  ophthalmic 
practice  of  the  late  Duke  Charles  Theodore  of  Bavaria. 

See  Freyberg,  AeltesU  Geschichte  fO^n  Tegemsee  (Muiich,  1823); 
Hack,  Tegemsee  (Munich,  1888) ;  Bueu,  Get  Tegernstat.Mnuwhgiscke' 
Studte  iHu^ich,.  1906), 

TEGBTTHOPP,  WILHELM  VOIf;  Baron  (1827-1871), 
Austrian  admiral,  son  of  Lieutienant-Colonel  Karl  von  Tegett- 
hoff,  was  born  at  Marburg,  in  .Styria^  on  the  23rd  of  December 
1827.  After  passing  through  thp  naval  college  at  Venice,  he 
first  served  afloat  in  1845,  and  in  .1848  was  made. an  ensign. 
In  1849  hie  was  present  at  the  blockade  pf  Venxc^.  resulting, 
in  its  surrender.  In  1852  Jie  was  promotj^d  to  be  a  UeM^enant, 
and  during  the  Crimean  war  was  employed  lon:  a  sort*  of  police 
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doty  atthe^SkiliBB  nioiiitk  af^tbe  iDai»lbe,i.i^^iidi<  brought' hSm 
to  the  favorable  TQOlice'^  of  ^  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  who  in 
*x854  had  bcem appointed  hfead  ot  the  navy  ^^viththe.  style  of 
xearwadxnirail.  ^  Af tec  iaome:  time;:i»:  A  JsktaAMmBii  sdenti6c 
i^xpe&tiod'  in<  £|^pt,'  AiBb»/  and  the>  Redi.Seaiidpwn.to  the 
ISftland'of  Sbcotra^  Tej^ettfioff  was  promoted  to  tb^  rank  of- 
'captain  olihe^  thM  T(lasb,>;and'iB  iS^iiie  omimanded  the, 
corvette  ^^^  EteaherzDgc  Fikidndl "  onrth^  ooast/rof.  Moroccb, 
^h^niin< 'atvery^adislnifikd>st»(e.  The  odrvette  iretf^cned  to 
^Trieste  om  tb^  .:imiidn0]ioe  of  the  wac  ^th!  ^lanc^ ;  but'  diiiixkg 
1859  the  Feesch  fleet  comm^qidedi  the  Addatkihi  tvastiy  superior ; 
ibcce,  against-^hich  theiAu^rianswere  powedess.  After  the; 
peace  ^l^etthofi  made:  a  >vi^ra;ge  to  Brazil  ia»>aid^^deH:anipf  to 
•MaxiniiUan^rajiA  iti.iS6^f6^  bomm^ndJediB  hbga  fngate  in  thel 
Levantiduxirig^tto  distucbancek  in  Syria^  aiid' OB  the  :cd8sI  6f 
Greece  br  in  itheOPiraeus  at: 'th6  tinie  ai  the  iteeek^^rdvelution. 
Hbwiirdi  the  end  xif  1863  hccwiasaent  totfae^Nevth  Seiuiassom-; 
tuodore  in  Gomsiand  of  tii;ro')lxigates/  uritb  iorhioh;  tncetfaer  with 
three  simtll^Prussiaxi  gunboats,^  he  fouled  f  an*  attion)  with  the 
Danish  sqisadion,  ttnd  though  without'  ady  dedsiire  •  suttees, 
succeeded  in  raising:  the;  blodkade  o£  thb  mouths  ot  the  £lbe 
audi  ^eser .  :  The  )Aci9tttian;  cfinpef  or  answenod  I^gettfaoff ?s  teie- 
graphic  despatch  by  another' promoting  him  to  "be  rear-admiral, 
and  conferring  00  Urn  the  Order  of  the  IronCto^i'  In  3865. 
heUMriiQiiaiii&d  a^sn^eilltsctaaditon  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 
4^6  wui  of  "1866  was  plbc^d  in  4»^mand  of-  the  whole  effeetire 
force,  oi  tW  Atistrlatt:  nkvy^  With  all  his'efiortsj  howerer,' 
this  was  txMakedly'in£edi»irrta  tiie^Itatiad  fdroe  aopiidsad' to  it, 
audi  whei»'UieTtw6' fleets  mH  off*  Lissa  <m  the  sothi;of  July^  the 
dedstv^  viatevyiol>the  Austriems  was  entirely  due/to  thk)personal 
si^riority^'Of ' iPegettiioS  and  the  officers  whom  he'  isi^  great 
meagre  had  ttained.  In  numbers;  in  ibips^  and  in  'armameiift' 
the' Italians "wer^^ much  tlietmbns  powexfut;  but  they  bed  neither' 
It  capable '.chief  nor  Efficient 'Qfficersi  •  I'egetthoS' was  kntkiedi- 
ately  prom^ed,'by  telegraphy  to  the  rank^of  vice-admiraly  atid 
among  the  many  decorations  conferred  :oii  Umnms  >one  'from, 
his  fomier  leommatider,  the' unfortunate  Maiimilidii,-  ait' this 
time  envpetor  i;»f  Mexico,  wbtee  body'  'wto  in  thefoUowini^  yeslr 
brought  home  by  Tegetthoff.-  In  March  t868  h^  was  appointed: 
Ifeead  of  the  naval  section  of  the  WafOffi^  atvdcdmmander-ln-; 
diiefdf  thi 'Advy,  ^n^hich  offifces  hd  held  tililiig 'death  at  Vienna, 
Irfter  a  Jvery-ihofC  ilbieas,'On  the  7tb  of!  April  187  x-^in  the 
^ords  of  tie siemi-ofteial  notice—" m  fftthf lir  (Ssterrd^Jh/' - 

'  TBOQIAIIO  (anc.  Tigianum^  formerly  called-  Diana),  a  town 
Iti  Campania,  Italyj  in  the  province  of  Salerno,  4S'm.  S.E.  of 
that  town.  Pop.  ii^i) 'j}ogs.  It  is  'rftuacsd  2(590  ft/' above 
sea-level  ofli- ah  isolated  eniinence  above  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  0$  theNegfo  (anc.  Tanagbr),  to  which  ditugires  the  name 
of  Val  di  Diano'r  ^it'represohts  thb^  ancient  Teglanum  a  mani- 
cipal  towfi  bf  Lucania,' ttside  into  a  colony  bjh-Kero,  of  which 
th6  niins  icatt  be  itttced '  at  the  foot  of  the  'MM,  with*  att^  ancient 
Roman  brldgd.  An  Osoan  ^sepulchral  inscription  ift  Greek 
letters  has  befssA  fiaiind  heio  (cf.  W.Corssenift  ESftem^^is-  Epi- 
grafica\  ii.  i5'3)»  It  possesdfea  a  castte,  several'  chttrches  ai  some 
^nteriBst,  attd  three  toftV«iittial  bufldings*  *  'In  1497  it  •  was 
strong  enough  ta  resist,  under  Antonio  Sanseverino  of  Salerno, 
t1*e  siege  unidortakih  by  Frederick  of  AiragOn.  (T.  As.) 

TEGNfe,- MAI  AS*  (1:78  2-^*846),  Swedish  writer,  was  born' oti 
the  13th  ot  November  1782,  at  Kytkerud  in  Wermland.  His 
father  was^a  pastor,  and  his  grandparentsioti  both  sides  were 
peasants.  His  father.  Whose  name  had  been  B^aias  Lucaseon,; 
took  the  surname  of  Tegnerus — altered  by  his  fifth  son,  the 
poet,  to  Tegn6r^rom  the  hamlet  of  Tegnaby  in  Sm&land,i 
where  he"  was  born.  In  1792  Tegnerus  dfed:'  In  1799  Edaias 
Tegn6r,  'hitherto  educated  in  the  country,  enterfcd  the  university 
of  Lund,  where  he  graduated  in  philosophy  in  1802,  and  Con- 
tinued as  tutor  until  18I6;  \fhen  he  was  Elected  Greek  lectinrer. 
In  1806  he  Ttaarried  Anna  Maria  Gusfava  Myhrman,  to  whom 
h«  had'b^en^  attached  sincfe'his  earliest tyouth.  In  181-2  he  was 
tiamed  professor,  and  continued  to"  work  as  a  lecturer  In  Lund 
iintfl  1824;  Whett  he  was  made  bishop  iof  Vefxi(K  ^  At  Vekid  he 


Eodiained  ;iintii  his  death,  t^^ientyotwD  yeairs  later.  Tcjga^'s 
early  poems  have  little  merit.  He  was  comparatively  slow  in 
development.  His  fixat  great  success  was  a  dithyranlbic  war- 
song  for  the  army  of  1808,  which  stirred  every  Swedish  heart. 
In^Szi^his  patriotic  poem  Svea  won  the  great  priAse  of  the 
Swedish  Acadony^  and  made  hint  famous*  I|i  .the'  same  year 
iwasiiounded  in  Stockholm  tha  Gothic  League  {GiiU^ka  fdrbun- 
ddi)^iK  sort  of  chub  ol  young  and  patriotic  men  of  letters,  of 
whom  .T«gn6r  qiiickly  became  the  chief.  The.  dub  pubU^ed 
ja;  magazine,  erktitled  Idunoy  iki  which  it  printed  a  great  deal 
b£  exceiknt  poetry,  and  ventilated  its  views,  particidarly  as 
^liegarda  the  study -d  old  Ic^lasidic  literatuiie  and  history. 
Tcgn^r,,  (kiijer,  AfiseUus,  and  Nicander  became. the  most  famous 
members  of  the  Gothic-  League^  Of  the  very  numerous  poems 
writteturby  Tegiii6r  in  the  little  room  at  Lund  which  is  now 
shown  to  voshora  as  the  Tegn^r  museum,  the  majority  are 
short,  and  ei^en  occasional  lyrics.  His  oekbrated  Song  to  ike 
Sun^  dates  from  18x7.  He  completed  three  x>oems  of  a  more 
ambitious>];haErkcter,  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  Oi  these, 
two,  the  Jidcnanoe  of  Axd  (18^2)  and  the  dehcately^chiseiled  idyl 
of  NaUtffifdsbarnen  {"  The  First  Communion/'  1B20),  translated 
by:  Longfellow,  take  a  ifeoondary  place  in  comparison  with 
Tegndr's  masterpiece,  of  world-wide  fame.  In  1820  he  pidD- 
lishftd  i»  Idmnoi  certain  fragments  of  an  epic  (m:  cyde  of  epical 
pieces,  onindnch  Ik  was  then  working,  Fritkiofs  saga  or  the  Story 
of'FritlBofv  Iik^  i8a2  heipublished  five  more  cantos>  and  in  1835 
the  entire  poem.  Before  tit  was:,  completed  It  was  famous 
throughout'  Europe;  the  aged  Goethe  {took  up  his  pen  to 
oemmend  to  his  X30untr3rmen  this  ^*  site,  kraftige,  gigantisch- 
barbarische  Dichtart,''  and  desired  Amalie  von  Imhofi  to 
translate  it  into  German.  This  romantic  paraplir^ate  4>f  an 
ardent  saga  was  composed  in  twenty^ouf  cantos^  all  differing 
in  verse  form,  modetted  somewhat,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  on 
an  earlier  Danish  masterpiece,  the  Hdge  of  Ohleoschlager. 
Ffiikjofs  saga  is  the  beat  known  of  all  Swedish  productions;  it 
is  'Said  to  have  been  translated  twenty*two  times  into  En^sh, 
twent^^  times  into  German,  and  once  at  least  into  every 
European  language.  It  is  far  from  satisfying  the  demands  of 
more  recent  antiquarian  research,  but  it  still  is  allowed  to  give 
the  ireshest  existing  impression,  in  imaginative  form,  of  tife  in 
early  ScaHactinavia.  In  later  years  Tegn6r  began,  but  left  un- 
finished, two  important  epical  poems,  Gerda  and  Ktonbrudeu. 
The  pbri6d  of  the  publication  of  FVithjqfs  sa^  (1825)  was  the 
tritieal  epodh  of  his  career.  It  made  him  one  of  the  most 
famous  poets^  hi  Europe;  it  transferred  trim  from  his  study  in 
Liind  t&th^>  bishop's  palace  ill  Vexi5;  it  maiiced  the  first 
breakdiown  of  his  health,  which  had  hitherto  been  excellent; 
and  it  witnessed  a  singidar  moral  crim  in  the  inner  history  of 
the  rpoet,  about  which  much  has  been  written,  but  of  which 
Kitle  is  kno^n^.  Tegn6r  was  at  this  time  passionately  in  love 
wHha  certain!  beautiful  Euphrosyne  Palm,  the  wife  vof  a  town 
councillor  in  Lund,  and  this  unfortunate  passion,  while  it  in- 
sphred  much  of  his  finest  poetry,  tUmed  the  poet's  blood  to 
gall.  From  this  time  forward  the  heariiessness  Of  woknan  is 
one  of  TiegniSr's  principal  themes.  It  is  a  remarkabld  sign  of 
the  condition  of  Sweden  at  that  time  that  a  man  not  in  holy 
'orders,  and  so  little  in  possession  of  the  religious <tem0erament 
as  Tegnir,  Should  be  o&bted  and  should  accent  a  bishop's 
ctbsier;  He  did  not  berate  in  accepting  it:  it  i^s  a  great 
honoat;  he  was  poor;  and  he  was  anxioufS  to  get  away  from 
Lund^'  *  'No  sooner,- ho Wever,  had  he  begun  to  study  for  his  new 
dtfties  thaii  he  began  to  reigret  the  itep'  h^  had  taken.  It  was 
neverthetesii  tbO  late  to  go  back,  and  Tegn6r  made  a  respectable 
bishop  as  longias  his  l^alth  lasted.  But  he  became  moody  and 
mdari^holyvaseatly^afr  1833  he  complained  of  fiery  heats  in 
hi^  hrain,^  and  in  1^46,  during  a  visit  to  Stockholm^  he  suddenly 
became  ^insatie.  He  wa^  sent  to  an  asyliim  in  ^chlej&wig,  and 
ieatiy  in  1841  he ^s«  cured,  and  able  to  return  to  VexiG.  It  was 
during  his  convaii^ence  In  Schlesi^g  that  he  composed  Kron- 
bruden.  He 'wrote  no  more  of  importance;  in  1843  he  had  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  On  the  2nd  of  November  1846  he  died 
in  Vexi<3.    From  18^9  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Swedish 
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Acadelny,  where  he  was*  succeeded  by  his  biographer  and  best 
imitatOF  B6ttiger.  .•     - 

See  Bdttiger»  Teckning  af  Teg^rs  Lefnadi^  Georg  Bnindes, 
.  ^aw<  Tegf^;  Thomidancleri  Tanhar  ock  tdjen^  ■,  (E»  G.) 

TBGUCIOALPA,  the  capital  oi  Hcmduras  andiof  the  depart-; 
ment  of  TegiiGigalp&;  situated  3200  It.  aboyeisearJeVeliL  bii'  the 
river  CholUteca,  and  at  the  head  of  a  railway ^o. the  txnrt.i>f.  San! 
Lorenzo. on  Fonaeca  Bay. ;  Pop.  (1905)  abotit  ssvooow  Tegud- 
gadpa  is  th^  largest  and  finest  city  in  the  republic.  .  TkejnajoiSty 
of  its>  houses  are  of  one  stocey,  built  round  a  ceotral  canxt;  the 
windows  are  ijisua^y  unglazedi)ixt  protected  by  kpn  bakrS'Whiich; 
pKojed  into  the  narrow  cobble-tpaved  streets.  '  The  focus  of  | 
civic  life  is  near  the  cenlirai  park,  in  which/ stai|d&  a  bijonte, 
equestrian  statue  of  Francisco .  Morazan  (i7$2tri842)^:  die 
fiondurian  statesman  and  sc^er.  Fronting^  the  pask  11s  a 
domed  cathedral,  ooe  of*  the-  largest  and  most  ornate  churches 
in  Honduras.  Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  govemmeht 
offices,  imiversity,  school  of  industry  and  art,  national  printing; 
works,  and  law  courts.  A  lofty  tea-arched  faridge  over  the 
ChcAuteca  connects  the  dty  with  its  pdncipal .auiburb,  Con- 
cepdou' '  or  Comayagueku  Tegudgalpa  became^ .  capital  of 
Honduras,  a  status  it  had  previously  ^aredrwitk  Coma>^gua, 
in  1880.  Durihg  the  iSth  oentury  the  nejgfabourhookl  was 
fao^us  fbr  its  gold,  sflver  and  marble,  but  in^Biodem  times 
the  mines  and  quanie^  have  greatly  declided  IfL- value,  an4 
farming  is  the  chief  local,  industry.  Jn  1967;  Tegudgalpa  s was 
occupied  by  the  "Nicdxaguan  invadersi.  .      1  ,       • 

TBGULA,  the  Latin  term  for  the  oonvjex:  covering*  tile  of.  a 
roof,  as  distinguished  from  the  frndrex,  the  celneave  tile  (see 
Tiles). 

TEHERAN  (ntore  properly  T^ehsan),  a  proyince  e£  Pecsia,. 
with  dapital  o£.the  same  name  (which  is  also  the  €a|»tai  of  the 
Persian  empire).  It  pays  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  j(ioq,oq6, 
and  comprises  the  districts  of  Saujbulagh,  Shahriar;  Feshaviyeh, 
Shimran,  Kasran  and  Veramin.  The  fiiBt  three,  situated: 
north-West,  west  and  south  of  the  dty  of  Teheraii,  are  very 
fertile,  and  supply  the  capital  with  grain,  grapes  and  melons. 
Shimran,  the  (Ustrict  north  of  the  dty,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Oburz  (risiug  to  an  elevation  of  z2,6oq  ft.:>.has  63  villages  (one>' 
Tajrish^  the  seat  of  thfe  goivemor,.  with  a  population  of  over  3000),  | 
which  are  much  frequented  during  the  summer  nionihs  by  the' 
inhabitants  of  the  city  seeking  Telief  from  the  great,  heat.  One- 
of  the  villages,  Gulhek  or.  Gulahek,  but  correctly  Kulhek  (with' 
a  guttural  K,  and  metaning  a  small,,  reedy  mere),  situa,ted  8op  ft., 
above  the  dty  of  Teheran  and  6^  m.  from  it^  was  ^vea  in  fi^  to 
the  British  government  by  Fath  Ali  Shah  abouti  1830  for  the 
summer  quarters  of  the  British  legation.  Zergendeh,  a;  village 
adjoining  Gulhek,  is  held  in  a  similar  m^nef  by  the  Russian 
government,  and  the  Russian  legation  stays  there  durinig  the 
summer.  Kasran  is  a  hlUy  district  north-east  of  Teheran, 
with  numerous  coal  mines  (inferior  coal  of  the  Jurassic  period) 
and  streams  abounding  with  sulmom  trout.  The  Yeramin, 
district,  south-^ast  of  Teheran  city,  hau)  ia3  villages^  and  sup-' 
plies  the  dty  and  surrounding  districts  with  whieat,  barley  and' 
rice.  It  is  watered  by  the  Jajrud  river;  and  is  considetad  one: 
of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Persia.  . 

TEHEBANt  the  capital  of  Persia  and  of  .the  province  of 
the  same  name,.7o.mvS.  of  the  southern  3hon$(i)(f  the  Caspian 
Sea.  It  is  situat;ed  on  an  immense  grayel  deposit  which  slopes 
down  from  the  foot  of  the  Elburx  mountain  (rising  to  m  alti- 
tude of  12,600  ft.)  8  or  .9  m.  N.  of. the  city,  and  extends  for 
16  m.  to  near  Shah-abdul-A^im,  5^  m.  S.  of  it.  Teh&ran  was 
formerly  a  kind  of  polygon  about  4  m<  in  circumference,  with 
a  mud  wail  and  towers,  a  dryditch  and,  1  six  gates,  but  in  1^69 
Nasr-ud-din  Shah  decided  upon  enlarging  the  city;  the  oldt 
wall  and  towers  were  demolished^,  the  ditch  wa9  fJIed  up  and 
used  for  building  sites,  and  an  enceinte  consisting  pf  a  ditch: 
and  58  imequal  bastions  according  to  Vauban's  first  system 
was  constructed  and  completed  in.  1874.  >The  dty  then  took 
the  shape  of  an  irregular  octagon,  $i<nd  its  circumference  (a  line 
through  the  salient  angles  of  the  bastions)  measures  i9»596 
metres,  cr  12- 18  m.    The  area  within  the  bastipns  is  abqut 


7^  sq:  m^  i '  iThere/.are  itwehle  gbtes,  Mmht  aoe  'dk^sed  ffsom  two 
houtfs-  af  tec  siinseC  toii^du  hour  before .  somisb.  According  to 
observations 'taken /in  38951.  by.  Britbh  o^lpera  id  cxuinpion 
withdetetixuiiiagiithe  lon^tude- of  Madras^lhe  longitude,  of 
Teheran/  (j^illas^  afc.Xhe  'nohdHwastismf  coiperiof.  the  ;BQtiah 
legation  :gtou]ids)>  »k.f5£^  25'  2-8*!  £i.  The  latitude  of  the  old 
4elegraipfa  t3(ffice^  whieh' was  sknated  almost: .'duet IS.,  is  35^  41' 
6-^83'^  N.,  .and^its  elevation  38ib:itj  .  TJne^mdctdikm  spates. of 
the 'dty  are  28a  .ft^  above  the^'^obthcsniones^u. /Teheran,  has 
littlel  to  d^nguishi  it'  in.  general  outwaj)d  ^appiiarance  rfik>l£i 
other  dtiie»;ot  ihe  catotryvtfadui^.in  reeenl  ^eflffs'i(auJlce  the. 
above^mentionbd  extension)  naai^.  broad  and  vstvaij^  streets 
an4  -a  nuinbi9r;.oi;:byid(Migs  of  qrostem  archileciniteijdDCfps;'iEit^ 
show  wiBdo^s^;.ekict{ric  lampfi,:oabs,'&c.,  hajve  Ibeen  intidoduodd. 
*f  We^are  in  a<x:ity  whiidi  was  bcHraand  iiurt^oditn' the  East, 
but  is .begihfufi^  '  tb  dothe  itaell.at  a  Westi-End -  tailar'& V 
(Curaoni).  Most'ofrlheinnovation&'are  to  be  seen  only  in  the 
northern  part '  of  .  thd  rtown-  where  the  EliiNipcansj  «nd  olai^ 
T^elLitcK^o  natives^  resMe.  The  ark  <x  ^itajdel^  situated-  neaarly 
in  the  c&nim  4d  the  towd,:  contains  thfeafaah 'a. pdace  and 'a 
nuiiibei'  of*  modem  biiildingt:  of .  .respect2d)leL :  appearance,  foe 
utotaaoe'thejiQifefign^offioe,  the^war  0iffiee,(  custbrns^-lelegmph 
station,  arsenal,  &Cw  Immediately  north  x»f  the  ark  ak!6  tb^ 
Maidah  Tupkhandi  ^(Ailtillery  Square), :  270  yds^  by/xaoi  tod 
the.great Maidani  Maahk  (Maiden  of>dfill)i>  the  military: parade 
ground)  550  yds:  by  350*  South  o£  thq  ark  ate  the  basaam, 
the  central  arcade  afcid  caravanserai  buik.^;  'i8|o  bg^ithe  prime 
minist6r>Mii^  T^ak!  Khan,  coikimonly  k]U>l9^n:&5:the'aB[iir,  add 
beyond  Ithem,  as  wdl  as  on  the  east  and  Wesi^  are  1  the  quarters 
ofthe  :old.  to^en;  with  Jiano^,  crooked  aiid<>mo6tly  UDpsived 
and.  unicleain  fltotetsr .  Teherati  has.6|  oiu.of  train  ways  (sii^ 
iinesXand  is  connected  with  ShahtftbdUl-Asim  by'a.iSingle  line 
^f  raJJbviiy  of  one-m^tre  gauge  and  si  ito.  longi(ihe'.Wy;iralLwiiy 
in  Persia).  Watier  i&  freely  supplied  to  the  town  by  tzfeaast  of 
about  thirty  uhdecgxbund  Canals  (hanais),  led  f som  the  slopie 
of  the<  northern  Mils  and<  nmning  15;  to  10  m,  at  consi^^^^te 
depths  below  theiSurface^  The  water  sOpply  would  be^a^pk 
for  the  requirements  of  the.  population  if  it  could  be  f«gu]^y 
and  equally  distributed;,  but  the  supply  in  the  months,  of 
•October  and;  November  is  only  iabout  one^faalf.  o£  thatr.dimn^ 
March,  and  much  ivatet  is  lost  through  lOpen  dMdbies  and  by 
teakage.  The  distribution  therefore  i$i'  iij^egt^lar:  in  wintor 
and  eariy  spring,  when  the  gardens  require, veji^)itt)e  water 
from  the  canals,  the  supply  is  too  great,  and  in  summer  it  is 
too  little.  It  has  been  cakulat^d  that  the  mean  rwnter  $ui:^ly 
amounts  to  the  enormous  quantUy  q(  gnyocc  gallons,  per  hour 
all  the  year  round,  ibut  that,  sifter'  deducti^i  the  quantity 
waslied  in  distribution^  irrigation  of  .gairdew^  £lUng  tanks  and 
baths,  watering  Streets.  &c.,  there  x^main  fo^y-two  gsdlons  p^ 
bead  daily  diiurjng  the  month  of  April,  seventeen  during: July, 
August  and  September,  and  ten  during  October  tod  November. 
Even  the  last  quaaotity  would  suffice  if  evenly  distribute,  but 
as  most:  of  the  canals  are  private  property  and  independenit 
of  governmient  ormunidpal  control^  the  distribu^tion  i$  unequal^ 
and  it  frequ^tly  happens  that  when  sope:  parts  jof  the  city 
have  water  in  abundance  others  have  hardly  any.  Teheran 
has  many  mosques,  all  of  recent  date,  the  finest  h^ing  the  one 
called  Masjed  i  Sipahsalar,  built  by  Mirea  Husain  Khan  Sipabr 
salar  Azam^  wh(^,was  prime  minister  for  teAiyei^  iuntil  1884. 
It  is  situated  in  the  new  part  of  the  dty  and  adjoining  it  is 
the  Baharistan  palace,  once  the  residence  of  Sipahsalar,  aftefr 
wards  occupied  by  the ,  national  assembly.  Another  notable 
mosque  is  the  Masjed  i  Shah,  completed  c. ,  1840.  There  are 
also  many  colleges  aiid  schools,  some  of  them  with  European 
teachers,  including  the  V  German.  School  "  di^oj)  with  a  yearly 
subsidy  of  faaoo  from  the  shah.  .IMore  Nasr-ud-din's.  first 
voyajg9  to  Europe  in  1873  only  four  Wjs^tem  states  had  legations 
and  consulatjEs  at  Tieheran;  now  twelve . states  a];e  represented. 
The  present  ,p<^ulation  of  Tehei^an  ,is  ahout  ;28q,i900}  including 
600  Europeans,  4pop,  Jews,  the  same  .number, of- Arpieniai^fl, 
200  ZoroastriaaB,. and  Agarrisom^of  3000  tP: 4000^  .TJi^e  climatie 
i$  considered  unhealthy,  particularly  ip  ^the  swimer  and  early 
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autumn,  whfeti'  typhoid,  agii^  and  other  fevers  are  prevalent, ' 
but  sonicthing  in  the  way  of  sanitation  has  been  effectetl  and 
there  is  a  distinct  itoproyemeiit.     The  author  pf  the  Zlndi'^ 
el  majdlis,  writing  in  i^^y  States    that     choteiia  frequently 
visited  the  dty,  and;  the  north  being  shut  bfi  b^  high  moun- 
tains, the  air  was  hot  and  evil-smelling  and  th^  w^ter  un- 
wholesome, in  fact  the  dimitSya^  so  bad  that  eyen  the  Angel 
of  Death  rah  away  from  It.    Thq  mtan  yearly  ten^pi^rature  ^ 
calculated  from  'obsdrvatii^Mis ,  taken  for  ^  nunjber  of  years' 
ending  igoii  waS  &Z'6^  F.,  the  highest  temj^iutUre  observed 
was  i;ii^  the  lowest  3^  jjvmj^  a  difierente  of  to$''  between 
ektremeS.    Th^  hotttest  month  i^  July,  with  a  iheah  of  85-2*, 
the  coldest  January,  With  a  mean  of  34*  25^    The  niean  annnal 
rafnfaU  during  ^  period  of  15  years  ending  3i^t  December 
190/,  was 'id  ins:     '.''"'  ..  *   '  '  ."* 

In  the  Jehariki^Ha  iJubaini,  ^  Pfersian  histiofy  written  in' 
the  13th  century,'  tjie  name  0f  the  town  is  writteh  Tirfein,,  While 
other  ^orks  have  thfc  name  as  it  is  now  written,  viz.  Tehran. 
The  latter  speBing'iiS  duie  to  Aifab  influence;  old' Pfersratn  names* 
being  frequently  \Airabidi5ed  and  sometimes  Woniiiig  unrecog- 
nizable.   Tw6  villages  in  the  nei^bourho6d  6f '  Isfs^ati  \  appear 
as  Tiran  in  dd  dociitnents,  while  in  mbderri  tevenne  aceoiints^ 
and.  lists  they  are  written  Tehran.     THie  MUfem  el  Mddn, 
a  geograiphical  dictionary  written  in  i274;,'(Jescrib6i  Teheran 
as  a  village  4  da.  distant  f^om  iRai,  jJRhag^.  ^?ietro  della 
Valle,  whb  p'as^d  a.  kightr'utoe  6-7,  16x8)  iV  Teheramf,  irritbs 
"  Tahfetaii  "  Ciperha^i  thixric^ng  ft  to  be  a  pliiral  bf  taker,  ^^  the 
ptire  %  and  Sir  Xh^Ohias  Herbert,  whb  visited  it  oh  the  ii(th  of 
J^ne  i6i?7,.^6^'s  it'^Tyrbain,"  and  states  that  k  containdd' 
3600  houses  biift  of 'sun-^ed  bricks  and  had  ftA  watir  suppfy 
f  roih  A  littW  ^  river  which'  flowed  through  it  in '  two  branches. ' 
Almost  the  ^oie  of  the  city  Was  destroyed  by  th^  Afghans  in 
1723,  arid  Teherai^  dfd  riot  regain  any  importance  until  the 
clos0  of  the  penttiry  when  Aglia  Mahomnxed  ipihan,  the  founder 
of  the  Kajar  dynasty',  made  it  his  capital  and  ifesidence^    Dr 
Olivier,  who  Visited  Teheraiiin  1^96,  say*',  "In  spite  of  Agha' 
Mohammed  ithan'5  efforts  to  hi4uce  peppleto  settle  arid  mer- 
chants' ahd  riiantifachiTers  to  establish  then^selves  thfere,  the 
population  of  Teheran  do^s  not  amount  id  15,000  sdulsiiinduaJ 
ing  a  garrison  of  3000.'"  '   '     »     (A.H>S.)   *' 

TEHRI,  a  naitive.  state  ih  Korthem  Indi^,  in  ipblitical  sdb- 
ordmatiori  to  the  United  Prb^inces:  area;  4206  sq,  in.;  popu- 
lation (tqbi)  '268,885;  estiiiiated^  revenue,  £i8;6oo=.  It  lies 
entirely^  aratd  th^  HShialaya^.  cbntaining  ranged 'ffbth  20,000 
to  23,000  ft/  ijiove  sea-level,  and  afc6  the  sburces  of  both  the 
Ganges  arid  the  Juniipt,  witi  the  places  of  pilgririiage  associated 
with  them.  The  forests,  whith  have  been  leased  to  the  British 
governriient,  are  Very  Valuable,  yielding  seve^  kinds  of  ^ine, 
oak  and  cedair.  'The  crops  are  rice,  small  millets,  #heat, 
potatoes' an4  a  Bttfe'tea.  The  chief,  whose  titlef  is,  raja,  is' 
descended  from  a  Rajput  family  which  tortneriy  ruled  over  all 
Garhwal.  The  existing  state  was  created 'by  the'Britifli  after 
the  wp  with  Nepalih  iSi$:  The  town  of  Tehri,  on  the  river 
Bhagirathi  (as  the  Ganges  is  here  called)  has  k  pop.  (1901)  of 

3387. 

TBRtTAHTEPBC  (from  '  tecuani-tepec—"  jaguar-hill "),  the 
town  which  gives  its  name  to  the  isthmus,  gulf  and  railway, 
stands  on  the  Tehuantepec  river  about  15  m.  from  its  mouth 
and  13  m.  by  rail  frbmt  Salina  Cruz.  Pop.'  (19&4,  estiibated) 
io,ooQ.  It  is  a  typical,  straggling  Indian  toWn,  occupying  the 
slope  61  a  hill  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  divide,  with  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  river  valley  arid  the  distant  sierras  to  the  N.  The 
Streets  are  little  more  than  crooked  paths  up  the  hillside,'  and 
the  habitations  are  for  thp  most  part  thatched,  mud-walled 
huts.  The  population  of'  the  town  and  of  the  isurrpimding 
district  is  composed  ahnost  wholly  of  Indiaiis  of  the  great' 
Zapoteca  famity.  The  Tehuanas  of  Tehuantepec  are  noted 
for  the  beauty  and  graceful  carriage  of  their  womeri,  whd  are 
reputed  tbbe  the  finest<-10(Airig  among  the  halive  races  of 
Mexico.  The  woriieti  are!  the  traders  in  Tehuantepec  and  do 
little  meniif  woi^k— a  resuh,  apparently,  of  the  influence  6{ 
beauty.    The  local  industries  include  the  making  of  "  tana,'^  a 


karie  spirit,  ktii'  the  leaving  of  cotton  fabrics,  dyed  with  the 
jUide  df '  a  maririe  sheU-flsh  {Purpura  patula)  found  on  the 
neighbouring  coast.  Indigo  was  formerly  grown  in  the  vicinity 
and  cothines^  gathered  ;f or  export,  but  both 'of  these  industries 
havedecBried. 

^TBHUAinVl^BC,  an  isthmus  of  Mexico  lying  between' the 
GnUs  pf^  Cariipedie  (Campeachy)  and  Tehuantepec,  with  the 
Mexi(;^  states  of  Tabasco'  and  Chiapas  on  the  £.,  and  Vera 
CruA  and  Oaxaca  on  the  W.  It  iricludes  that  part  of  Mexico 
lying  Ij^etWeen  the  94  th  arid  96th  meridians  of  W.  longitude,  or 
the  $oUth-eastem  parts  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Oaxaca,  with  perhaps 
small  districts  of  Chiapas  and  Tabasco!  It  is  125  m.  across 
at' its  narrowest  part  from  gulf  to  guH,  or  120  in.  to  the  head  of 
Laguna  Superior  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Sierra  Madre 
Ibri^tks  down  at  this  point  into  a  broad,  plateau-Hke  ridge, 
Iwhose  elevation,  at  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  Tehuan- 
tepec railway  ([Clrivela  Pass)  is  73  5*^  ft.  The  northern  ode  of 
the  Mhtmis  id!  swampy  and'  dens^*  coveved  with  jUri^ei^i  which 
has  been  a  greater  obatade  to  railways  oonstmction  than  the 
ghides  in  crosiing  the  si^ra^  The  ^diole  region:  is  hot  and 
malarial^  •^aiept  the  ^open  eievatlonB  wbek^  the  winds  from  the 
BikSificrsiidcir  it  cdmpaiitlvely  cool  and-healthful.  The  annual 
xaj^yall  on  the  Atlantic  or'northeni  slope,  is*  156  in,  (Enock)  and . 
the  'maxikntim  temperature  about  95"^  in  the  diade.  The 
Paicidc  slope  has  '&'  light  rahilSall  amd  dryer  clunate. 
<  Sinc&  the  day^oi  Cortte,  the  Tehuantepec  isthmus  has  been 
coiifiiftidered  a-  favoural^'  ittute,  first  f6r  an  interoceanic  cansd, 
fand^<t)if^n':  for  an'  iiMeroceanic  railway.  Its  prozimRy  to  the* 
iaxis'  Of  iintemadonal  trade  gives  k  some  advantage  over  the 
PlAMUna  rottte,  whddh  is  >  oounterbaianbed  by  the  nanower  < 
widtb'of  the  latter.  When  the  great  «ost  of  a  canal  across  the 
isthmus  compelled  engineers  and  capitalists  to  give  it  up  as 
impvaisticabte,  James  B.  Bads  proposed  to  construct  a  quadruple 
ttBdt  ^ship'i)ailway,  and  the  sdieme  leoeived  aeriomB  attention 
for  some  titiie.'  Then  came  <  projects.  ior..an  ordinary  railway, 
arid  ^Several  oonceseions  weie  granted  by  the  Meadcan  govern- 
n^ni}  for  tills  piirpose^  fbnn>  1857  to  kSSs.  In  the  last-nairied 
:yeadr  the<  Mexican  government  resolved  to  undertake  the  enter- 
;p4^  ^01^  its'  o^ws  aceeunt,  and  entered  into  conttacts  with  a 
prominent  Mesdcan  contractor  for 'the  woric.  In  1888  thfld' 
contract  ^as^rek^Bded,  after  67  m.  of  xoad  had  been  completed. 
The  iifext  contract  wtas  fruitless  through  the  death  of  the 
contnuitotf,'  and  the  third  failed  to  complete  the  work  wltliin 
the  sftto  specified  (£^,700,000).  This  was  in.  1893,  and  37  m. 
remained  t6  be  built.  A  fourth  contract  resulted  in  thecom-^ 
pletton  of  the  liske  from  cbaet  to  ooast  in  1894,  when  it*  was 
fdmd  that  the  terminal  ports  were  deficient  iri  facilities  and 
the  i«iad  too  light  for  heavy  traffic.  The  go/vemment  then 
ehtered  iivto  a  contract  with  the  Leridon  firm  of  contractors 
of  S.  Pear^n^'&  Som,  Ltd.,  who  had  constructed  th^  drainage 
wdrks  of  ihcf  valley  of  Mexico  and  the  new  port  works  of  Vera 
C^z,  to  rebtifld  the  line  and  construct  te^inai  ports  at 
Coat2eik:oate<M,  on' the  GuH  coast,  and  Salina  Cniz,  on  the  Pacific 
side.  The  work  was  done  for  account  of  the  Mexican  goVem* 
ment.  Work  <began  on  the  i6tfa  bf  December  1899,  and  was 
finished  ta  k  point  where  its  formal  opening  for  traffic  was 
possibtein  January  1907. 

The  rattway  is  192  m.  ftrngi  with  a  branch  of  18  m.  between 
Jaile  and  Sari  Juan  Evangeusta.  The  minimum  depth  at  low 
water  in  both  ports  is  33  ft.,  and  an  extensive  syatemof  quays  and 
railway  tracks  at  both  terminals  affords  ample  facilities  for  the 
expeditious  handling  of  Heavy  cargoes.  The  general  oiHces,  shops, 
hbspital,  &c.t  are  located  at  Rincon  Antonio,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Chivela  Pass,  wber^  the  temrperature  is  cool  and  heahhful  conditions 
piBevail..  AtsSanta  Lucreda,  109  m..  from  Salina  Cru?;  ooojsexion 
is  made  wHh  the;  Vera  Crim  &  Pacific  railw?iy  (a  government 
Une)j  2 13.  m.  to  Cordova  and  3 1 1  m.  to  Mexico  city, 

TBHUBUHB*  Chuelchs,  or  Huillicke  ('^  Southern 
People")?  the  generic  name  given  by  the- whites  of  Argentina 
to  the  Indian  tribes  of  Patagonia  (q*v.).  '■     ^  ' 

TBIONltOtJTH,  iOHN  SHORE,  ksT  Baron  <i75i^i834)> 
governor-geneM  bf  India,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  October  1^51, 
the  son  of  Thomds^Shore,  &  supercargo  in  the  service  of  the^ 
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East  Jindia  Company,  ^e  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and, went 
out  to  India  as  a  writer  in  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  in  1769..  He;, 
became  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  (1787-89),  in.  which;, 
capacity  he  assisted  Lord  CornwaUis  in  introducing  many  reforms, 
but  did  not  approve  his  permanent  settlement  of  Bengal.  On 
the ;  retii:ement  of  :  Comwallis,  he  was  appointed  gpv^nor- 
general  (1793-98),  adopting  a  policy  of  non-interferenc.e,  but 
deposed  Wazir  Ali,  for  whom  he  substituted  Saadat  ..Ali  as 
nawab  of  Oudh.  His  term  of  office  wa^also  signalized .  by  a) 
mutiny  of  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army,  which  he  met.  with 
concessions.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1792,  and  Baron 
Teignmouth  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland  in  17^. .  On  his  retire- 
ment from  India  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  board  of 
control  (1807-28),  and  was  for  many  years  president  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  died  op  the  X4th  9f 
February  1834. 

See  Memoirs  of  Lord  Teignmouth,  by  his,  son  (1843).  •      -     . 

TBlGNMOUTHra  seaport  and  market  town  in  the  Ashbuiton 
parHamebtary  division  of  Devonshire,  England,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Teign,  oni  Uie  English  Channel,  15. m.  S.  by  £.  of 
Exeter,  by  the  Great  Webtem  railway.  Pop... of  urban  district 
(1901)  8636.  Two  parishes,  East  and  West  Teigmpaouth,  lorixi; 
the  town.  It  lies  partly  on  a  peninsula  between  the  river  and 
the  sea,  portly  on  the  wooded  uplands  which  enclose  the  valley 
and  rise  gradually  to  the  high  moors  beneath  Heytoi;.  The  Pest, 
or  D^ne,  forms  a  promenade  along  the  searfront^.  with  a  small 
lighthouse  and  a  pier.  St  Michael's  church.. in •  Bast  iTeij^ 
mouth  was  rebuilt  in  1824  in  Decorated  style^  hut  retains  a., 
Norman  doorway  and  other  anoient  portions;  of  St  James^ . 
in  West  Teignmouth,  the  south  porch  and  tower  ajre  Nozsnan. 
There  are  a  theological  college  for  Kederdptorists,  and  a  Bene- 
dictine convent,  dedicated  to  St  Scholas^ca.  The  entrance  to 
the.havbour  has  been  impiloved  by  dredging,  and  the  two  qiiiaya 
accommodate  vessels  drawing  13  ft.  at  neap  tides.  Pipeclay  iind 
china  clay,  from  Kingsteignto^,  are  shipped  for.  iJm  Stafiord- 
shiie .  potteries,  while  coal  and  general  goods,  are  imported. 
Pilchard,  herrings,  whiting  and  mackereliaxe  taken,  and  salmon 
in  the  Teign.  Malting,  brewing  and.  boatbuilding  are.alfio^ 
carried  on.  East  Teignmouth  was  fornkecly  caUed  Teignmouth 
Regis,  and  West  Teignmouth,  Teignmouth  EpiscOpi.  .    . 

Teignmouth  (Teinemuey  Tengemue)  possessed  a  church  of 
St  Michael  as  early  as  1044,  when  what  is  now  East  Teign- 
mouth was  granted  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Leofric,  biahop 
of  Exeter,  and  an  allusion  to  salterers  in  the  same  grant  proves 
the  existence  of  the  salt  industry  at  that  date.  Teignmouth 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  but  in  1276  what 
is  now  West  Teignmouth  appears  as  a  mesne  borough  held 
by  the  dean  and,  chapter  of  Exeter;  what  is  now  East  Teign* 
mouth  continuing  with  the  bishop,  who  was  accused  in  that . 
year  of  holding  in  his  manor  a  market  which  should  be  held* 
in  the  boiough.  The  bishop's  manor  was  alienated  in  1S50 
to  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  but  West  Teignmouth  oemained  with' 
the  dean  and  chapter  until  eariy  in  the  X9th  century.  In  the 
middle  ages  Teignmouth  was  a  flourishing  port,  able  t»  furnish 
7  ships  and  120  mariners  to  tht  Calais  expedition  of  X347,  and 
depending  chiefly  on  the.  Ashing  and  salt  industries.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century  the  town  had  fallen  into  decay, 
but  it  speedily  recovered,  and  in  1744  could  contribute  twenty 
vessels  to  the  Newfoundland  shipping  trade.  The  borough 
was  never  represented  in  parliament,  nor  incorporated  by 
charter.  The  Saturday  market,  which  was  held  up  to  the 
19th  century,  is  mentioned  in  1220,  and  was  confirmed  by 
royal  charter  in  1253,  together  with  a  fair  at  Michaelmg^s. 
Teignmouth  was  burned  by  French  pimtes  im  X540,  and  was 
again  devastated  by  the  French  on  the  26th  of  June  1690. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Devonshire;  The  Teignmouth  Guide 
and  Complete  Handbook  to  the  Town  and  Neighbourhood  (Teigarsonth, 
1875).  ... 

TEIRESIAS,  in  Greek  legend,  a  famous  Theban  seer,  son 
of  Eueres  and  Chariclo.  He  wasa  descendfin|:.p|^:j[;4^eu^i.ane 
of  the  men  who  had  sprung  up  from  the  ^rpent's  teeth  sown 
by  Cadmus.    He  was  blind  from  his  sciV^nth  year,  itor  which 


varioi^  causes  were  alleged.     Some  said  that  t];ie  |;od3  had 
blinded  him  because  he  had  revealed  to  men  what  they  ought 
not  to  know.    Others  ^d  that  Athena  (or  Artemis)  Wnded . 
Wm  because  ^he  ha^d  seen  her  naked  in  the  bath;  when  his 
mpther  prayed  Athena  to  restore  his  sight,  the  goddess,  being 
unable  to  do.  so,  purged  his  ears  so  that  he  could  understand 
the  speech  of.  birds,  and  gave  hiqa  a  staff  wherewith  to  guide 
jhis  steps  (AjpollOjdorus , iii.  6).    According  to  Sostratus,  author, 
pi  an  elegiac  poem  called  Teircsia^y  be  was  originally  a  girl, 
but  had  been  changed  into  a  boy  by  Apollo  at  the. age  of  seven; , 
after  undergoing  several  more .  transformations  from  one  sex  to  ^ 
the  other,  she.  (for  the  final  sex  'was  feminine)  was  jtumed  into 
a  mouse  and  her  lover  Arachnus  Intp  a  weasel  (Eustathius  on . 
Odyssey t  <p.   1665),     Teiresias'  ^ve  was  at .  the  Tilphusian 
spring;  but  there  was  a  cenotaph  of  him  at  Thebes,  and  also, 
an  later  times  his  "observatory,"  or.  place  for  watching  for 
iomens    from  .birds,.^  v^    pointed    out    (Pausanias,   ix     16; 
Sophocles,  -i/j/i^^ne,  999).    He  h^d  an  oracle  at  .Orcbomenus, 
but  .during  ,a; pi W^^  it.  became  ^ silent  ana,  remained  so  in' 
Plutarcti's  tim&  (pe.^Defectu  Ofaculorum,  44).    .According  to. 
Homer  (Od.  ix.  492,  xi.  90),  Teiresias  was  the  oijy  person  in 
the  wprid  of  the  d^d  whom  Proserpine,  alio  wed  to  retain  his 
jmemory  and  intellect  ui^impaired,  and  Circe  sends  Odysseus  to 
consult  him.  concerning  his  return  home. ,  He  figured  in  the 
great  paintings  by  PdlygnotHs  in  the  Lesche  at  t)elphi., 
:    TEISS^ENC   DB   BQRT»   nERRE   EDMOKD    (;8i4-i892),. 
French  writer  ^nd  politicly,  was  bocn  at  (phiteauroi^  pn  the 
ji7th  of  Septepiber  1814,  and  entered. the  qivfl  seryiqe  after  the 
icompletion  of  his  eduction  at  the  lEcoJe  ^olytccljjmique.    He 
jwas  a  railway  expert,  becojning  secretary-general  of  the  Rail- 
Iway  Commission  established  in  1842,  government,  commissioner 
tgt  the  authorised  railway  companies,   adminIst|:ator  of  the 
|Lyons*Mediterranean, railway,  and  commissioner   to   examine 
foreign  railways.    In  1846  he  waa  returned,  to  the  Chamber 
of.  Deputies  fox  H^rault,  but  the.rev^lu^ion.of  1848  drove  hiim 
into  private  life,  from  which  he  only  emerged  j^ter  the  down-, 
fair  of  tJifi  .Empire,  when  in  February  187 1  he  was  returned 
to  the  National . A^sf^fnbly.    He  supported-  the  govejrnment  of 
'Thiers  an<^  was  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  in  1872-73.. 
He  sat  i^the  Left  Centre,  and  steadily  supported  republican 
principles.    He  entereci  the  Senate  14  1876,  and  was  minister 
of  agriculture  in  the  Dufaure-Kicard  cabinet  of  that  year, 
retaining  his  portfolio  in  the  Ji^es  Simon  ministry  which  fell^ 
on  the  lOth  of  May  1877.    In  1878,  when,  he  j|oip.ed  th^  new 
Dufaure  cabinet,  he  opened, the  Paris  exhibition  of  agriculture' 
and  manufactures,  the  original  suggestion  of  which  had  been 
naade  by  him  during  his  1876  ministry.    In  1^79  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Viemia,  whence  he  was  next  year  recalled 
on  the-  score  of  health.     Two  years  later  he  re-entered  the 
Senate,  wherq  he  did  good  service  to  the  ca^use  of  "  Republican 
Defence  "  during  tbe  Boulangist  agitation.    He  died  m  Paris 
on  the  29th  of  July  1892.    His  works  consist  ,of  discussions  of 
railway  policy  from  the  ^chnical  and  economic  side. 

TELAMONES  {Gj^,  nMfMP,  supporter,  iiqm  r\rjvaxj  to  bear), 
:in  architecture  the  term  used  by  the  Romans  as  equivalent 
to  Atlantes  (the  Greek  term)  for  male  figures  employed  to 
carry  architraves  and  ccMrnices.  The  best-known  examples  are 
those  in  the  tepidarium  of  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  consist 
of  small  figures  in  terra-cotta,  ?  ft.  high,  placjed  between  niches 
and  carrying  a  cornice. 

TELANO,  .  KASHINATH  TRIMBAK  (1^50-1893)!,  Jndian 
judge  and. oriental  scholar,  was  boni  at  Bombay  on  the.  30th 
of  August  1850*  By  profession  an,  advocate  of  the  hxgjb  court; 
he  also  took  a  vigorous  share  in  literary,  social,  municipal 
and  political  work^  as  well  as  in  the  affairs  of  the  university 
of  Bombay,  over  which  he. presided  as  vicc-chaucellor  from 
,  1:892  till  his  death.  At  the  age  of  Bve  Telang  was  sent  to  the 
Amarchaud  Wadi  yemacidar  school,  and  in  1859  entered  the 
high  school  in  Bombay  which  bears,  the;, name  of  Moiuntstuart 
Elphinstone.  Heiie  he  came  under  the  infiuence.ol  Narayan 
Mahadev  Purmanand,  a  teacher  of  i^  intellect  and  force  of 
character,  afterwa,rds  one  of  Telang's  most  intimate  friends- 
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From  this  school  he  passed  to  the  Elphinstone  College^  of  which 
he  became  a  fellow,  and  after  taJting  the  degree  oi  M JV.  and 
LL.B.,  decided  to  follow  the  ezamjile  of  Bai  Mangesh  Wagfe, 
tJie  first  Indian  admitted  by  the  judges  to  pntctise  on  the  original 
side  of  the  high  court,  a  position  more  like  the  status  of  a 
banister  than  a  vakil  or  pleader.  He  passed  the  exemination 
and  wias  enrolled  in  1872^  His  karning  and  other  gifts  soon 
brought  hitn  an  extensive  practice.  He  had  complete  coiii* 
mand  of  the  English  language,  and  his  mtimacy  wkh  Sanskrit 
enabled  him  to  study  and  quote  the  Hindu  law^^books  wkh  an 
ease  not  readily  attained  by  European  counsel*  Telang,  finding' 
his  carecfr  assured^  declined  an  <^er  of  official  employment. 
But  in  18S9  he  accepted  a  seat  on  the  high  oourt  bench,  where 
his  judgments  are  tecogniBed  as  authoritative^  especially  on 
the  Hindu  law^  He  was  ^ndic  of  the  umversity  from  1881, 
and  vice-cfaancdlor  from  18912  till  Jus  death.  In  that  year 
also  he  was  elected  president  of  tiie  local  branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  These  two  offices  had  never  been  hdd  by  a. 
native  of  India  before.  The  decoration  of  CLE.  conferred 
on  him  in  1882  was  a  recognition  of  his  services  as.  a  member 
of  &  mixed  commission  appointed  by  the  government  to  deal 
with  the  educational  system  of  the  whole  of  India.  He  was 
nominated  to  the  local  legislative  council  in  1884,  but  declined 
a  similar  position  on  the  viceroy's  council.  Along  with  P.M. 
Metha^  he  was  the  originator  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  Associa^ 
tion.  When  a  student  he  had  won  the  Bhutn^randas  acholaiship. 
in  Sanskrit,  and  in  this  language  his  later  studies  were  profound,. 
His  translation  of  the  BkagwadgUa  into  £n^h  prose  and  verse 
is  a  standard  work;  and  he  criticized  Profe^t  Weber's  hypo^ 
thesis  that  the  story  of  th^  Raniayana  was^  influenced  by  the* 
Homeric  epics.  While  devoted  io  the  sacred  classics  of  the 
Hindus,  Telang  did  not  peglcct  his  own  vemac^at,  Msihratti 
literature  being  enriched  by  his  tjranslation  of  Les&ing's  Nathan 
the  FFisse,  and  an  essay  on  Social  Compromise,  He  died  at 
Bombay  on  theist  of  September  i8g^ 

TBLAV,  a  town  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in  the  governJttent 
of  Tifiis^'63  m.  N.E.  of  the.  tow2L of  Tfflis,  o»  the  ilver  AUbSfn 
and  at  an  altitude  of  242Q'ft. *  Pop.  (1897)  11,810,.  chiefly 
Armenians  (9000)  and  Geor^ans  (2000).  Telav  is  a  very  old 
town,  founded  in  893,  and  until  1797  it  was  the  capital  of 
Kakhetia,  and  has  ruins  <^  old  forts.'  lu  the  neighbourhood 
are  the  Ikaltoi  monastery  (6th  century),  the  Shuanty  monastery 
(x6th  century),  and  the  originally  lotb  century  Alaverdi  church, 
visited  by  many  pdgrims.  Wine  «  exported, 

TfiLEGONY  (Gr.  r^Xc,  far,  and  76KOS,  offspring),  the  nam^ 
now  given  to  the  hypothesis  that  offspring  sometimes  inherit 
characters  from  a  previous  mate  of  their  dam.  Until  recent 
years  the  supposed  inheritance  of  characters  acquired  by  a  dam 
from  one  or  mcore  of  her  fonner  mates  was  usually  designated 
by  breeders  "  throwing  back  ";  by  physiologists,  "  infection 
of  the  germ,"  or  simply  "  infection."  The  doctrine  of  "  in- 
fection," like  the  somewhat  allied  doctrine  of  "  maternal 
impressions,"  seems  to  be  alike  ancient  and  widespread. 
Evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  belief  in  '■  maternal  impressions  " 
we  have  in  Jacob  placing  peeled  rods  before  Laban's  cattle  to 
induce  them  to  bring  forth  **  ring-straked  speckled  and  spotted  " 
(^spring;  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  '^  infection  "  doctrine 
we  have,  according  to  some  writers,  in  the  practice  amongst 
the  Israelites  of  requiring  the  childless  widow  to  marry  her 
deceased  husband's  brother,,  that  he  might  ''  raise  up  seed  to 
his  brother."  Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  ,stocki- 
owners  in  the  remote  past,  it  is  certain  that  during  the  middle , 
ages  the  belief  in  ^'  infection  "  was  common  amongst  breeders, 
and  that  during  the  last  two  centuries  it  met  with  the  gieneral 
ai^roval  of  naturalists,  English  breeders  being  especiaully 
satisfied  of  the  fact  that  the  off^dng  frequently  inherited 
some  of  their  characters  from  a  former  mate  of  the  dam,  while 
both  English  and  Continental  naturalists  (appar^tly  without, 
putting  the  assertions  of  breeders  to  the  test  of  experiment) 
accounted  for  the  "  throwing  back  "  by  saying  the  germ  cells 
of  the  dam  had  been  directly  or  indirectly  "  infected  "  by  a 
former  mate*    It  is  noteworthy  that  1$.  Agassiz,  C,  Darwin^. 


W.'B.  Carpetitef,  and  G.  J«  Romp^nes  were  all  more  or  less  firm 
believers  in  the  doctrine  of  infection,  and  that  a  few  years  ago, 
with  the  exception  of  Professor  A.  Weismana,  all  the  leadiug 
bioJogists  had  either,  subscribed  to  the  telegony  doctrine  or 
admitted  that  ''  iniectioa  of  the  germ  "  was  well  within  the 
bounds  of  possibilities.  Even  Professor  Weisma^pji  did  not 
deny  the  po^ibihty  of  the  offspring  throwing  bf^ck  to  a  previous 
mate.  The  widespread  belief,  be^  admitted, ''  may  be  justifiable 
and  founded  oa  fact,"  but  he  was  careful  to  add  that ''  only  the 
ccmfirmation  of  the  tradition  by  miethodical  invesUg^tion,  in. 
this  case  by  experiment,  could  raise  telegony  to  ,the  rank  of  a 
fact."  .  In  assuming  this  attitude  Professor  Weismann  de* 
cidedly  differed  from  Herbert  Spencer,  who  some  years  ago 
mentioned  that  he  had  evidence  ^' enough  to  prove  the  fiact  of 
a  previous  sure  asserting  his  influence  on  a  subsequent  progeny.'' 

The  importance  of  determining  whether  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  telegony  is  sufficioitly  evident*  If  2^  mare  or  other  female 
•animal  is  habk  to  be  "  infected  "  by  her  first  or  by  ^>ibsequent 
imates,  telegony  will  rank  as  a  cause  of  variation,  an4  breeders 
wiU  be  ju^ified  in  beHeviag  (i)  that  pure-bred  females  are  liable 
tp  be  ''  corrupted  "  when  mated  with  sires  of  a  different  breed; 
and  (2)  that  inferior  or  crosa-bred  females,  if  first  mated  with  a 
highnclass  aire,  will  thereafter  produce  superior  offspring,  how- 
:ever  inf^iot  or  cross-bred  her  subsequent  mates«  If,  on  the 
lotfaer  hand,  ''  infeaion  of.  the  .germ  "  is  impo^ble,  tiElegony 
will  not  count  as  a  factor  in  variation,  and  breeders  will  no 
loiQger  be  either  justified  in  regarding  mares  and  other  female 
animals  as  liable  to  be  ''  corrupt  "  by  ill-assorted  unions,, 
or  benefited  by  first  having  off^piring  tp  a  high-'class,  or  it  xQjay 
bO'  more  vigcKcous,  mate.  .  Thpugh,  according  to  breeders^ 
evidence  ol  telegony  has  been  found  in  nearly  all  the  different 
kin<ite  of  domestic  mammals  and  birds,  Toost  stress  has  been  laid 
on  instancesrofi"  infe<;tion  "  in  the  horse  and  dog  families. 

Telegony  in  the  Horse  Family^ — Beecber  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  pointed  out  that  ''  when  a  mare  has, had  a  mule  by  an. 
ass  and  afterwards  a  foal  by  a  h9.rse»  there  are  evident  marks 
on  the  foal  of  the  mother  having  retained  some  ideas  of  her 
former  tparamo^r,  the  ass."  That  mares  used  in  mule  breeding 
are  liable- to  be  infected, is  still  widely  believed,  but  irrefragable 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  ass  persisting,  as  Agassiz; 
assumed,  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Darwin  says,  '^  It  is 
worth  notice  that  farmers  in  south  Brazil  ...  are  convinced 
that  mares  which  have  oa<;e  borne  mules  when  subsequently 
put  to  horses  are  extremely  liable  to  produce  oolts  striped  like 
a  mule  "  {Ammal^  and  Plants^  vol,  L  p.  436).  Bfiron  de  Par^ipa, 
on  the  other  hand,,  sio^s,  ''  I  have  many  relatives  and  friend^ 
who  have  large  establishments  for  the  rearing  of.mules^  wher^ 
they  obtain  from  400  to  1000  mules  in  a  year.  In  all  these 
establishmc^ats,  after  two  or  three  crossings  of  the  mare  and  ass, 
the  breeders  cause  the  mare  to  be  put  to  a  horse;  yet  a  pure-bred 
foal  has  never  been  produced  reseinbling  eith«  an  ass  or  a  mxile." 

The  prevalence  of  the  belief  in  telegony  at  the  present  day 
is  largely  due  to  a  case  of  supposed  infection  reported  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  i^ao  by  hoid  Morton,  A  chestnut  mare, 
after  having  a  hybrid  by  a  quagga,. produced  to  a  black  Arabian 
horse  three  foals  showing  a  number  of  stripes — in  one  more 
stripes  were  present  than  in  the  quagga  hybrid*  The  more, 
however,  the  case  so  intimately  asso<;iated  with  thjc  name  of 
Lord  Morton  is  oonsideiied,  the  4ess  convincing  is  the  evidence 
it, affords  in  favour  of  ''infection."  Stripes  are  frequent).y 
s<)en  in  high-caste  Arab  horsey,,  and  cross-bred  colts  out  of  Amb 
mares  sometimes  present  far  jqiore  distinct  bars  across  the  legs 
and  other  zebra-like  n^arkings  than  characterized  the  .subse- 
quent offsppug  of  Lord  Morton's  seven-eighths  Arabian  mare« 
In.  the  absence  of  control .  experiments  there  is  tl^erefore  no 
reason  for  assuming  Lord  Morton's  chestnut  mare  would  have 
produced  less, striped  offspring ^ had  she  been  mated  with  the 
black  Arabian  before  giving  birth  to  a  quagga  hybrid.  To 
account  for .  the  stripes  on  the,  subsequent  foals,  it  is  only 
necessary  (now  that  the  principles  of  cross-breeding  are  better 
imderstood)  to  assiune  that  in. the  cross-bred  chestnut  jnare 
there  lay  latent  the  characteristics  of  the  Kattiawar  or  oik^v 
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Indian  breedd,  in  which  stripes  eommorfy  occur.  Darwhi  and- 
others  having  regarded  Lord  Morton's  mare  as  a£Fording  very 
strong  evidence  in  support  of  the  infection  hypothesis,  it  was 
cbnsidered  some  years  ago  desirable  to  repeat  Lord  Morton's 
experiment  as  accurately  as  possible*  The  quagga  having 
become  extinct,  A  number  of*  mares  were  put  to  a  richly  striped 
Burchell  sebra,  and  subsequently  bred  with  Arab,  thorough- 
bred and  cross4>red  stres:  Other  mares  were  used  for  control 
experiments.  Thirty  mares  put  to  a  BurcheU  zebra  produced 
seventeen  hybrids,  and  subsequently  twenty  pore-bred  foals. 
The  mares  used  for  control  experiments  produced  ten  pure- 
bred foals.  Unlike  Lord  Morton's  quagga  hybrids,'  all  the 
zebra  hybrids  were  richly,  and  sometimes  very  <£»tinctly, 
striped,  some  of  them  having  far  more  stripes  than  their  zebra 
parent.  Of  the  subsequent  foals,  three  out  of  Highland  mares 
presented  indistinct  markings  at  birth.  But  as  equally  dis- 
tinct markings  occurred  on  two  pure-bred  Highland  foals  out 
of  mares  which  had  never  seen  a  zd>ra,  it  was  impossible  to 
ascribe  the  stripes  on  the  foals  bom  after  zebra  hybrids  to 
infection  of  their  respective '  dams.  Further,  the  subsequent 
foals  afforded  no  evidence  of  infection,  either  in  the  mane,  tail, 
hoofs  or  disposition.  Of  the  pure-bred  foals,  i,^i  the  foals  by 
pure-bred  sures  out  of  mares  which  had  never  been  mated  with 
a  zebra,  two  were  striped  at  birth  and  one  acquired  stripes 
later — they  were  revealed  as  the  foal's  coat  was  shed.  More- 
over, while  the  faint  markings  on  the  foals  bom  after  hybrids 
completely  disappeared  with  the  foals'  coat,  the  stripes  on  the 
three  pure-bred  colts  persisted.  One  of  the  permanently 
striped  colts,  a  bay,  was  out  of  a  black  Shetland  mare  by  a 
black  Shetland  sire,  one  was  by  a  dim  Norwegian  {>ony  out  of 
a  roan-coloured  Arab  mare,  while  the  thirrf  was  by  a  Norwegian 
pony  out  of  a  half-bred  bay  Arab  mslre;  It  has  been  asserted 
by  believers  in  te!egony  that  evidence  Of '  infection' may  appear 
in  the  second  though  not  present  in  the  first  generation.  By 
way  of  testing  thib  assumption,  a  bay  fiUy,  the  half-sister  of  a 
richly  striped  hybrid,  was  put  to  a  crdss-bred  Highland  pony, 
and  a  Highland  mare,  while  niu'sing  her  hybrid  foal,  was  put 
to  a  colt  the  half-brother  of  a  hybrid.  The  result  was  two 
fillies  which  in  no  single  point  either  suggest  a  zebra  or  a  zdbra 
hybrid.  Similar  results  having  been  obtained  with  horses  and 
asses,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  telegony 
tradition  is  not  confirmed  by  such  methodical  investigations 
as  were  suggested  some  years  ago  by  Professor  Weismann  (see 
CossarEwart,  The  Ptnycuik  Experiments,  1899). 

Tdegony  t«  Z>i?gj.— Breeders  of  dogs  are,  if  possible,  mote 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  fact  of  telegony  than  breeders 
of  horses.  Nevertheless,  Sir  Everett  Millais,  a  recogt^ized 
authority,  has  boldly  asserted  that  after  nearly  thirty  years' 
experience,  dufing  which  he  made  all  sorts  of  experiments, 
he  had  never  seen  a  case  of  telegony.  Recent  experiments 
support  Millais's  conclusion.  Two  of  the  purest  breeds  at  the 
present  day  are  the  Scottish  deerhound  and  the  Dalmatian 
(spotted  carriage-dog),  A  deerhound  after  having  seven  pups 
to  a  Dalmatian  was  put  to  a  dog  of  her  own  breed.  The  result' 
was  ^vc  pups,  which  have  grown  into  handsome  hounds  withooit 
the  remotest  suggestion  of  the  previous  Dalmatian  mate  of 
their  dam.  A  similar  result  was  obtained  with  a  deerhound 
first  mated  with  a  retriever.  Many  accidental  experiments 
on  telegony  are  made  annually  with  dogs.  Two  such  experi-' 
ments  may  be  mentioned.  A  black-brindlied  Scottish  terrier 
belonging  to  a  famous  breed  had  first  a  Utter  of  pups  to  a 
curly-haired  liver-and-white  cockei^-spaniel.  The  pups  were 
spaniel-Bke  in  build,  and  of  a  brown-and-white  colour.  Sub- 
sequently this  terrier  had  pups  to  a  black-brindled  terrier. 
All  the  pure-bred  pups  were  typical  terriers,  and  evidence  of 
their  dam  having  escaped  infection  is  the  fact  that  three  of 
them  proved  noted  prize-winnersw  The  subject  of  the  second 
tiiidesigned  expciriment  was  a  wire-haired  fox-terrier.  In  this 
case  the  first  sire  was  a  white  Pomeranian,  the  second  a  cross- 
bred Irish  terrier.  Having  had  ample  opportunity  of  being 
**  corrupted,"  the  fox-terrier  was  mated  with  a  prize  dog  of 
h^r  own  strain.    The  result  was  three  pups,  all  in  make  and 


markings  pure  terriers,  and  one  of  the  three  wlw  regarded  as*. 
an  unusually  good  spdcimrai  of  the  breed. 

Experiments  with  cats,  rabbits,  mice,  with  sheep  and  cattki, 
with  iowls  and  pigeons,  like  the  experiments  "with  lioiBes  and 
dogs,  fail  to  a£Bord  any.  evidence  that  offspring  inherit,  any  of 
their  characters  from  previous  mates  of  the  dam;  i,e.  they 
entirely  fail  to  prove  that  a  female  animal  is  liable  to  be  so 
influenced  by  her  first  mate  that,  however  subsequently  mated^ 
the  offspring  will  either  in  structure  or  disposition  give  some 
hint  o£  the  previous  mate.  In  considering  telegony  it  should 
perhaps  be  mentioned  that  some  breeders  not  only  believe  the 
dam  is  liable  to  be  **  infected  "  by.  the  sire^  but  also  that  the 
sire  may  acquire  soiiie  of  the  characteristics  of  his  mates.  : 
This  belief  seems  to  be  especially  prevalent  amongst  breeders 
of  cattle;  but  how,  for  example^  a  long-horned  Highland  bull,  : 
used  for  crossing  with  black  hornless  Galloway :  cows,  could 
sul>9equently  get  Galloway-like  calves  ont  of  pure  HighlsLnd 
heifers  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  was  only  natural 
for  breeders  and  physiologsts  in  bygone  da3rs  to  account  for 
some  of  their  results  by  the  "  infection  "  hypothesis.  Even 
now  we  know  surprisingly  little  about  the  causes  of  variation, 
and  not  many  years  a^o  it  was  frequently  asserted  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  reversion  or  throwing  back  to  an.ancestc^. 
But  even  were  the  laws  of  heredity  and  variation  better  under- 
stood, the  fact  remains  that  we  know  little  of  the  origin  of  the 
majority  of  our  domestic  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  from 
the  experiments  of  Mendel  and  others,  we  now  know  that  cros8-> . 
bred  animals  and  plants  may  present  all  the  characters  of  one 
of  their  pure-bred  parents,  and  we  also  know  that  the  offspring 
of  what  are  regarded  as  pure-bretd  parents  sometimes  revert 
ta  remote,  it  may  be  quite  different^  ancestors.  The  better 
we  understand  the  laws  of  heredity  and  variation,  and  the 
more  we  learn  of  the  history  of  the  germ  cells,,  the  less  need 
will  there  be  to  seek  for  explanations  from  telegony  and  other 
likedoctrines.  (J.C.EJ. 

TELfiGRAPH  (Gr.  tQXc,  >far,  and  7/n&<^€&v, '  to  write),  the 
name  given  to  an  apparattu  for. the  transmission  of  intelligence 
to  a  distance.  Etymologically  the  word  impties  that  the 
messages  are  written,  but  its  earliest  use  was  of  apphances 
that  depended  on  visual  signals,  siuch  as  the  semaphore  or 
optical  telegraph  of  Claude  Chappe.  The  word  is  still  some-* 
times  employed  in  this  sense,  ^  of  the  ship's  telegraphy  by 
means  of  which  orders  are  mechanically  transn^itted  from  the 
navigating  bridge  to  the  engine  room,  but  when  used  without 
qualification  it  usually  denote  telegraphic  apparatus  worked 
by  electricity,  whether  the  signals  that  express  the  words  of 
the  message  are  visual,  auditory  or  written. 

Land  and  Submarine  Telegraphy  will  be  considered  in  Part  I., 
with  a  section  on  the  commercial  aspects.  In  Part  U.  Wireless 
Telegraphy  is  dealt  with. 

Paxt  I. — Land  and  Submarine  Telegraphy 
Historical  Sketch. — Although  the  history  of  practical  electric' 
telegraphy  does  not  date  much  ftirther  back  than  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  the  idea  of  using  electricity  for  telegraphic 
purposes  is  much  older.  It  was  suggested  again  and  again  as 
each  new  discovery  in  electricity  and  magnetism  seemed  to 
render  it  more  feasible.  Thus  the  discovery  of  Stephen  Gray 
and  of  Granville  Wheeler  that  the  electrical  influence  of  a 
charged  Leyden  jar  may  be  conveyed  to  a  distance  by  means 
of  an  insulated  wire  gave  rise  to  various  proposals,  of  which 
p)erhaps  the  earliest  was  that  in  an  anonymous  letter^  to  the 
Scots  Magazine  (vol.  xv.  p.  73,  r753),  in  which  the  use  of  as 
many  insulated  conductors  as  there  are  letters  in  the  alphabet 
was  suggested.  Each  wire  was  to  be  used  for  the  transmission 
of  one  letter  only,  and  the  message  was  to  be  sent  by  charging 
the  proper  wires  in  succession,  and  received  by  observing  the 

^  From  correspondence  found  among  Sir  David  Brewster's  papers 
after  his  death  it  seems  highly  prcbable  that  the  writer  of  this  letter, 
which  was  signed  "  C.  M.,"  was  Charles  Morrison,  a  surgeon  and  a 
native  o^  Greenock,  but  at  that  time  resident  in  Renfrew. 
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movements  of  small  piecds  of  papeir  marked  with  the  letters, 
of  the  ^phabtt  and  placed  imder  the  ends  of  the  idtes.  A 
'  vety  interesting  mod^cation  was  also  pn^yosed  hi  the  same 
Jetter,  viz.  to  attach  to  the  end  of  each  wire  a  small  light  ball 
which  wlien  charged  would  be: attracted  towards  an  adjacent 
bell  and  strike  it.  Some  tWsenty^*  years  later  G.  L«  Le  Sage' 
propot^  a  sinfilar  method,  in  whicb  eadi  conductor  was  to  be* 
attached  to  a  {nth  ball  electroscope.  An  important  advance 
on  this  was  pioposeki  in  1797  by  Lomond/  who  used  onfy  one* 
line  of  wire  and  an  alphabet  of  motians.  Besidesf  these  we 
have  in  the  same  period  the  Sjps^k  telegraph  of  Reidery  «f  Don- 
Silva,  and  of  Cavallo,  the.pitk  bkll  telegh^  of  Frauds  R(Hialds| 
(a  model  of  which  is  ia  the  toUectitin  o£  telegrcq^h  appamtus 
in  the  Victoria  ahd  Albert  Muaemn),  and  seveirdl  others.  ! 

Next  came  the  discovery  of  Galvaiii  knd  of  Volta,  and  as  a 
conseiquemce  ^  ibresh  set  of  proposals,  in  which  voltaic  electricity  j 
was  to  be  used.  The  discovery  by  Nicholson  and  Carlisle  of! 
the  decomposition  of  water,  and  the  subsequent  researches  of. 
Sir  H.  Davy  on  the  decomposition  of  the  solutions  of  salts  by. 
the  voltaic  current  were  turned  to  account  in  the  water  volta-j 
meter  telegraph  of  Sonunering  aad  the.  modification  of  it  pro-' 
posed  by  Schweigger,  and  in  a  similar  method  proposed  by 
Coxe,  an  which  a  solution  of  salts  was  substituted  for  water.- 
Then  came  the  discovery  by  G.  C.  Romagnosi  and  by  H.  C.; 
Oersted,  of  the  action  of  the  galvanic  current  on  a  magnet.; 
The  application  of  this  to  telegraphic  purpose  was  suggested! 
by  Laplace  and  taken  up  by  Ampere,  and  afterwards  by  Tri-I 
boailtet  and  by  SehOlhig^  whose  work  forms  the  foun^tion 
of  much  of  modem  tcl^raphy.  Fai^ay's  discovery  of  the 
induced  current  produced  by  passing  a  magnet  through  a 
hefix  of  wire  forming  part  of  a  dosed  circuit  was  laid  hold  of 
in  the  telegraph  of  Gauss  and  Weber,  and  this  application  was 
at  the  request  of  Gaiiss  taken  up  by  Stdnheil,  who  brought 
it  to  considerable  perfection.  Steinheil  communicated  to  the 
Gdttingen  Acad^lmy  of  Sciences  in  September  i8^3  «n  account 
of  his  telegraph,  which  had  been  construct  about  the  xnJddle 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  currents  were  produced  by  a 
magneto^^lecfiric  machine  resembling  that  of  Clarke.  The 
xe^Viiig  aipparatns  consisted  of  a  multiplier,  in  the  centre  of 
which  were  pivoted  one  or  two  magnetic  needles,  which  either 
indicated  the  message  by  the  movement  of  ait  index  or  by 
striking  two  bells  of  difiFerent  tone,  or  recorded  it  by  making 
ink  dots  on  a  ribbon  of  paper. 

Steinheil  appears  to  have  been  anticipated  in  the  matter  of 
a  recording  telegraph  by  Morse  of  America,  who  in  1835  con- 
structed a  rude  working  model  of  an  instrument;  this  within 
a  few  years  was  so  perfected  that  with  some  modification  in 
detail  it  has  been  largely  used  ever  since  (see  below)..  In  1836 
Cooke,  to  whom  the  idea  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by 
Schilling's  method,  invented  a  telegraph  in  which  an  alphabet 
was  worked  out  by  the  single  and  combined  movement  of  three 
needles.  Subsequently,  in  conjunction  with  Wheatstone,  he 
introduced  another  form,  in  which  five  vertical  index  needles, 
each  worked  by  a  separate  multiplier,  were  made  to  point  out 
the  letters  on  a  di^l.  Two  needles  (for  some  letters,  one  only) 
were  acted  upon  at  the  same  time,  and  the  letter  at  the  point 
of  intersection  oif  the  direction  of  the  indexes  was  read.  This 
telegraph  required  six  wires,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  <Jis- 
placed  1^  the  single-needle  system,  still  to  a  large  extent  used 
on  railway  and  other  less  important  circuits.  TJie  single- 
needle  instruraei^t  is  a  vertical  needle  galvanoscope  worked 
by  a  battery  and  reversing  handle,  or  two  "  tapper  "  keys, 
the  motions  to  right  and  left  of  one  end  of  the  index  corre- 
sponding to  the  dashes  and  dots  of  the  Morse  alphabet.  To 
increase  the  speed  of  working,  two  single-needle  instruments 
were  sometimes  used  (double^needle  telegraph).  This  system 
required  two  line  wires,  and,  although  a  remarkably  serviceable 
apparatus  and  in  use  for  many  years,  is  no  longer  employed. 
Similar  instruments  to  the  single  and  double  needle  apparatus 
of  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  were  about  the  same  time  invented 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Highton  and  his  brother  Edward  Highton,  and 
*  See  Arthur  Young,  Travels  in  France,  p.  3. 


wei'e  used  for  a  considerable  time  on  some  of  t!^e  railway  line^ 
\n  England.  Another  series  of  instruments,  introduced  by 
Cooke  and  Wheatstoi^  in  1840,  and  generally  known  as  -'^Wheat- 
stone's  step-by-step  letterHshowing ''  or  '' ABC  instruments,^' 
were  worked  out  with  great  ingenuity  of  detlril  by  WUeatstoiie 
in  Gireat  Britain  and  by  Br^guet  and  others  in  France.;  The 
Wheatstone  instrument  in  the  form  devised  by  Stroh  is  still 
largely  used  in  the  British  Postal  Telegraph  Department. 
Wheatstone  also  described  and  to  some  extuit  worked  out 
an  interesting  moi^cation  of  his  step'l>>  ~^tcp  instrument,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  produce  a  ietLcr-printing  telegraph. 
But  it  never  came^into  use;  some  years  iateE,  however,  an 
instrument  embodyiiig  the  same  pnndpkj  although  djiering 
greatly  in  mechanic^  detail,  was  brought  Into  use  by  Royal 
E.  House,  of  Vermont,  U.S.,  and  wa^  very  successfully  worked 
on  some  of  the  American  telegraph  lin^-i  t  m  T>i(^o  nfier  wliich  it 
was  gradj^y  dis(^aoed  by  other  forms.  Various  modifications 
of  the  instnmient  are  still  employed  for  stock  telegraph  purposes. 

Construction  of  Telegraph  Circuits, — The  firi^t  requisite  for 
electro-telegraphic  conmiimication  between  twt>  localities  is  an 
insulated  conduirtor  extending  from  one  to  t)ie  other.  This, 
with  proper  apparatus  for  originating  electric  currents  at  one 
end  and  for^  discovering  the  effects  produced  by  them  at  the 
other  end,  constiCutes  an  electric  telegraph,  f  araday's  term 
"  electrode/*  literally  "  a  way  (56o$)  for  electricity  tp  travel 
along,'^  might  be  well  applied  to  designate  the  insulated  con- 
ductor along  which  the  electric  messenger  is  despatched.  It 
is,  however,  more  commonly  and  familiarly  called  "  the  wire  " 
or  '^  tile  line."  The  apparatus  ior  generating  the  electric  action 
at  ohe  end  £9  commonly  called  the  transmitting  apparahts  or 
instrument y  or  the  sending  apparatus  or  instrument ,  or  some- 
times simply  the  transmitter  or  sender.  The  apparatus  used 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line  to  render  the  effects  of  this  action 
perceptible  to  the  eye  or  ear,  is  called  the  receiving  apparoHis 
oi  instrument. 

In  the  aerial  or  overgrotind  system  o!  land  telegrapl^  the 
ttsie  of  copper  wire  has  become  very  general    The  advantage 
of  the  high  conducting  power  which  copper  possesses     a^er^ 
is  of  especial  value  in  moist  climates  (Mke  that  of     grouad 
the  United  Kingdom),  since  the  effect  of  leakage  over     ^^'^ 
the   surface   of    the   damp   insulators   is    much    less    notice- 
able when  the  conducting  power  of  the  wire  is  high  than 
when  it  is  low,  especially  when  tl)e  line  is  a  long  one.    Copper 
is  not  yet  universally  employed^  price  being  the  governing 
factor  in  its  employment;  -  morepver,  the  conducting  quality 
of  the  iron  used  for  telegraphic  purposes  has  of  late  years  been 
very  greatly  improved. 

In  the  British  Postal  Telegraph  system  five  sizes  of  iron  wire  are 
in  general  use^  weighing  respectivel5^  200,  400,  450,  600  and  800  lb 
per  statute  mile,  and  having  electrical  resistances  (at  oo**  F.)  of 
26*64,  13-32,  11*84,  8*88  and  6*66  standard  ohms  per  statute  mile 
respectively.  The  sizes  of  copper  wire  employed  nave  weights  of 
100,  150,  200  and  joo  lb"!  per  statute  mile,  and  have  electrical 
resistances  (at  60®  F.)  of  8-782,  5-855,  4-391  and  2*195  standard 
ohms  respectively.  Copper  wire  weighing  600  and  800  ft)  per 
mile  has  also  been  used  to  some  extent.  The  copper  is  "  hard 
drawn,"  and  has  a  breaking  strain  as  |iigh  as  28  tons  per  sq.  in. ; 
the  test  strain  required  for  the  iron  wire  is  about  22 i  tons.  The 
particular  sizes  and  deacnptions  of  wires  used  are  dependent  upon 
the  clMiracter  of  the  "circuits"  the  longer  and  more, important 
circuits. requiring  the  heavieriwire* 

The  lines  are  carried  on  poles,  at  a  sufficient  height  above 
the  ground,  by  means  of  insulators.  These  vary  in  form,  but 
essentially  they  consist  of  a  stem  of  porcelain,  coarse  earthen- 
ware, glass  or  other  non-conducting  substance^  protected  by 
an  overhanging  roof  or  screen^  The  form  in  general  use  on 
the  British  postal  lines  13  the  "  Cordeaux  screw,'|  but  the 
"  Varley  double  cup  '*  is,  still  employed,  especially  by  the 
railway  companies. 

The  latter  form  consists  (fig.  i)  of  two  distinct  cups  (c,  C),  which 
are  moulded  and  fired  separately,  and  afterwards  cemented  together. 
The  double  cup  gives  great  security  ajgainst  loss  of  insulation  diie 
to  cracks  extending  through  the  insulator,  and  also  gives  a  high 
surface  insulation.  An  ifx>n  bolt  {b)  cemented  into  the  centre  of 
the  inner  cup  19  used  for  fixing  >th€^  insulator  to  the  pole  or  brackejt. 
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This  form  of  ul6^1ator  ia  still  las»eW  used  and  is  a  very  serviceable 
pattern,  though  possessing  the  detect  that  the  porcelain  cup  is  not 
removable  from  the  iron  bolt  on  which  it  is  mounted.  The  Cordeaux 
insulator  (fig.  2)  is  made'  in  one  piece.  A  coarse  screw-tht^ead  is 
formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  toner  cup,  sind  this  screws  on  to 
the  en4  f^i  the  iron  bolt  by  which  it  is  «upported.  Between  a 
.shoulder,  a,  in  the  iron  bolt  and  a  shoulder  in  the  porcelain  cup,  c, 
is  placed  an  indiarubber  ring,  which  forms  a  yielding  washer  and 
enable  -the  cup  to  be  screwed  firmly  to  the  bolt,  while  preventing 


Pig.  1. — Varley's  Double 
Cup  Insulator,  one- 
fourth   full  size. 


Fi<J.  2. — Cordeaux 
Insulator. 


the  abrasion  of  the  poroelaio  against  the  iron.  The  advantage  of 
the  arrangenient  is  that  the  cui>  can  at  any  tjme  be  readily  removed 
from  the  bolt.  At  the  termination  of  a  line  a  large  insulator 
(fig-  3)t  mounted  on  a  strong  steel  bolt  having  a  broad  base  flange, 
is  em^oyed.  Connexion  is  made  into  the  office  (or  to  the  under- 
ground system,  as  is  often  the  case)  from  the  aerial  wire  bv  means 
of  a  copper  conductor,  insulated  with  gutta-peithat  which  passes 
through  a  "  leading  in  cup,  whereby  leakage  is  prevent^  between 
the  wire  and  the  pole.  The  insulators  are  planted  oh  creosoted 
oak  arms,  2f  in.  sq.  and  varying  in  length  from  i^  to  48  ins.,  the 
24  and  53.  in.  arms  taking  two,  and  the  48  in.  four,  insulators    Tfaei 


Fig.  3. — ^Terminal  Insulator. 

unequal  lengths  of  the  24  and  ^3  in.  arms  are  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  one  wire  to  fall  clear  of  that  beneath  it,  in  the  case 
of  an  insulator  breaking  or  thfe  securing  binder  giving  way.  The 
poles  are  of  red  fir,  creosoted,  this  method  of  preservation  being 
the  only  one  now  used  for  this  purpose  in  th^  United  Kingdom. 
The  number  of  poles  varies  from  about  15  to  22  per  m.  of  line; 
they  are  planted  to  a  depth  of  from  2  to  4  ft.  in  the  ground.  For 
protection  from  lightning  each  pole  has  an  "  earth  wire  *'  running 
from  the  top,  down  to  the  base. .. 

Gutta-pewha-covered  copper  ^res  were  formerly  largely  used 
for  the  purpose  of  underground  fines,  the  copper  conductor 
Under'  Weighing  40  lb  pel*  statute  mile,  and  the  gutta-percha 
ground  covering  50  lb  (90  lb  total).  The  introduction  of 
^^^^  paper  cables,  i.e.  copper  wires  insulated  with  carefully 

.dried  paper  of  a  special  quality,  has  practically  entirely  super- 
seded the  use  of  wires  insulated  with  gutta-percha.  The  paper 
cables  consist  of  a  number  of  wires,  each  enveloped  in  a  loose 
covering  of  weli-dried  paper,  and  Jkx^sely  laid  up  together  with 


a  sllghi  spiral  "  lay ''  in  a  bundle,  the  whole  being  enclo^d.  in 
a  stout  lead  pipe«  It  ia  essential  that  the  pap^r  cpvecititg  be 
loose,  so  as  to  eixsurp  that  each  wire  is  enclosed  in  a  coating 
not  of  pstper  only,  but  also  of  air;  the  wires  in  fact  are  leally 
insulated  from  each  other  by  the  diy  air,  the  loose  pa|>er  acting 
merely  as  a  separator  to  prevent  them,  from  ooxning  inip  con- 
tact. The  great  advantage  of  this  air  insulation  is'  that  tl^e 
electrostatic  capadty«of  the  wires  is  low  (about  one^third  of  that 
which  would  be  obt&ined  with  gutta-percha  insulatioti),  which 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  high-speed  wOi?king  or  for  long- 
d^ance  telephonic  conmninication.  As  many  as  1200  wixes 
are  sometimes  iendosed  in.  one  lead  pipe. 

Between  London  and  fiimmigham  a  paper  cable.  1D6  m  long 
and  consisting  of  72-  copper  conaucl^ors,  each  weighing  150  lb  per 
statute  mile,  was  laid  in  1900.  The  conductors  are  enclosed  in  a 
lead  pipe,  2 1  in.  in  outside  diameter  and  J  in.  thick,  which  itself  is 
enclosed  in  cast  iron  spigot-ended  pipes,  3  in.  in  internal  diameter, 
and  buried  2  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  roadway.  At  intervals 
of  2  m.  "  test  pillars  "  are  placed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  iiossible 
faults  to  be  accurately  located;  Each  conductor  has  a  rest^taii^ 
(at  60*  F.)  of  5*74  ohms  per  statute  mile,  and  an  average  electro- 
static capacity  per  mile  between  adjacent  wires  of  0*06  microfai^c^ 
or  between  wne  and  earth  of  0*1  microfarad;  the  insulation  resist- 
ance of  each  wire  is  about  5000  megohm?  per  mile.  The  under* 
ground  system  of  paper  cables  has  been  very  largely  extendi 
Cables  between  London,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool.  Leeds. 
Bristol,  Exeter  and  other  important  towns  nave  been  laid,  and 
eventuallv  telegraphic  communication  between  every  important 
town  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  rendered  safe  from  mtemiptidns 
caused  by  gales  or  snowstorms.  , 

The  one  disadvantage  of  paper  cable$  is  the  fiact  that  apy 
injury  to  the  lead  covering  whkh  allows  moisture  to  penetrate 
causes  tdegraphic  interruption  to  the  whole  of  the  enclosed 
wires,  whereas  if  the  wires  are  each  individually  coated  with 
gutta-percha,  the  presence  of  moisture  can  only  a£fect  those 
wires  whose  covering  is  defective  There  is  no  reason  for 
doubting,  however,  that,  provided  the  lend  coverix^g  remains 
intact,  the  paper  insulation  i&  imperishable;  this  is  not  the  case 
with  gutta-perchanoovered  wires. . 

In  Order  to  maintain  a  system  of  tdegraph  lines  in  good 
working  condition,  daily  tests  are  essential.  In  the  British 
Postal  Telegraph  Department  all  the  most  important  teaitag, 
wires  are  tested  every  morning  between  7.30  and 
7.45  A.M.,  in  sections  of  about  200  miles.  The  method  adojpted 
consists  in  looping  the  wires  in  pairs  between  two  testing  offices, 
A  and  B  (fig.  4);  a  current  is  sent  from  a  battery,  E,  through 
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Fig.  4.— Method  of  testing  Qrcuits. 

one  coil  of  a  galvanometer,  g,  through  a  high  resistance,  r, 
through  one  of  the  wires,  1,  and  thence  back  from  office  B  (at 
which  the  wires  are  looped),  through  wite  2,  through  another 
high  resistance,  r',  through  a  ?econd  coil  on  the  galvanometer, 
g,  and  thence  to  earth.  If  the  looped  lines  are  both  in  good 
condition  and  free  from  leakage,  the  current  sent  out  on  line  i 
will  be  exactly  equal  to  the  current  received  back  on  line  2; 
and  as  these  currents  will  have  equal  but  opposite  effects  on 
the  galvanometer  needle,  no  deflection  of  the  latter  will  be  pro- 
duced. If,  however,  there  is  leakage,  the  current  received  on 
the  galvanometer  will  be  less  than  the  current  sent  out,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  deflection  of  the  ijeedle  proportiond  to  the 
amount  of  leakage. 

The  galvanometer  beine  so  adjusted  that  a  current  of  definite 
strength  through  one  of  the  coils  gives  a  definite  deflection  of  the 
needle,  the  amount  of  leakage  expressed  in  tenns  of  the  insulation 
resistance  of  the  wires  is  given  by  the  formula 

Total  insulation  resistance  of  looped  lines  =  J  R(D/(J — J) ; 
in  which  R  is  the  total  resistance  of  the  looped  wires,  inckuling 
the  resistance  of  the  two  coils  of  the  galvanometer,  of  the  battery, 
and  of  the  two  resistance  coils  r  and  r'  (inserted  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  the  leakage  on  the  lines  to  have  a  masdmum'  effect  on 
the  galvanoitieter  deflections).    In  practice  the  resistances  r,  r'  are 
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of  10,000  ohms  each.  The  deflection  observed  on  the  galvanometer 
when  the  lines  are  leaky  is  d,  while  D  is  the  deflection  obtained 
through  one  coil  of  the  galvanometer  with  all  the  other  resistances 
in  circuit;  and  assuming  that  no  leakage  exists  on  the  lines,  this 
deflection  is  calculated  from  the  "constant"  of  the  instrument, 
i.e.,  from  the  known  deflection  obtained  with  a  definite  current. 
For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  calculation,  tables  are  provided  show- 
ing the  values  of  the  total  insulation  according  to  the  formula, 
corresponding  to  various  values  of  d.  If  the  insulation  per  mile, 
j.«»,  the  total  insulation  multiplied  by  the  mileage  of  the  wire  loop, 
is  found  to  be  less  than  200,000  ohms,  the  wire  is  considered  to  be 
faulty.  The  climatic  conditions  in  the  British  Islands  are  such 
that  It  is  not  possible  to  maintain,  in  unfavourable  weather,  a  higher 
standard  than  that  named,  which  is  the  insulation  obtained  when 
all  the  insulators  are  in  perfect  condition  and  only  the  normal 
leakage,  due  to  moisture,  is  present. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  primary  batteries  in  general  use  in 
the  British  Postal  Telegraph  Department,  viz.,  the  Daniel! , 
the  bichromate,  and  the  Leclanch6.  The  Daniell 
type  consists  of  a  teak  trough  divided  into  fivt  cells 
by  slate  partitions  coated  with  marine  glue.  Each  cell  contains 
a  zinc  plate,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  and  also  a 
porous  chamber  containing  crystals  of  copper  sulphate  and  a 
copper  plate.  The  electromotive  force  of  each  cell  is  i  -07  volts 
and  the  resistance  3  ohms.  The  Fuller  bichromate  battery 
consists  of  an  outer  jar  containing  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  a  plate  of  hard  carbon  is 
immersed;  in  the  jar  there  is  also  a  porous  pot  containing  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  a  small  quantity  (2  oz.)  of  mercury,  in  which 
Stands  a  stout  zinc  rod.  The  electromotive  force  of  each  cell 
is  2*14  volts,  and  the  resistance  4  ohms.  The  Leclanch6  is  of 
the  ordinary  type,  and  each  cell  has  an  electromotive  force  of 
1-64  volts  and  a  resistance  of  3  to  5  ohms  (according  to  the  size 
of  the  complete  cell,  of  which  there  are  three  sizes  in  use).  Dry 
cells,  i,e,  cells  containing  no  free  liquid,  but  a  chemical  paste, 
are  also  largely  employed;  they  have  the  advantage  of  great 
portability. 

Primary  batteries  have,  in  the  case  of  all  large  oflSces,  been 
displaced  by  accumulators.  The  force  of  the  set  of  accumu- 
Accumu"  lator  ceils  provided  is  such  as  to  give  sufficient  power 
laton.  for  the  longest  circuit  to  be  worked,  the  shorter 
circuits  being  brought  up  approximately  to  a  level,  as  regards 
resistance,  by  the  insertion  of  resistance  coils  in  the  circuit  of 
the  transmitting  apparatus  of  each  shorter  line.  A  spare  set 
of  accumulators  is  provided  for  every  group  of  instruments  in 
case  of  the  failure  of  the  working  set.  For  working  "  double 
current,"  two  sets  of  accumulators  are  provided,  one  set  to 
send  the  positive  and  the  other  set  the  negative  currents;  that 
is  to  say,  when,  for  example,  a  double  current  Morse  key  is 
pressed  down  it  sends,  say,  a  positive  current  from  one  set,  but 
when  it  is  allowed  to  rise  to  its  normal  position  then  a  negative 
current  is  transmitted  from  the  second  set  of  accimiulators.  It 
is  not  possible  to  work  double  current  from  one  set  alone,  as 
in  this  case,  if  one  key  of  a  group  of  instruments  is  up  and  another 
is  down,  the  battery  would  be  short-circuited  and  no  current 
would  flow  to  line.  The  size  of  the  acciunulators  employed 
varies  from  a  cell  capable  of  an  output  of  8  ampere-hours,  to  a 
size  giving  750  ampere-hours. 

Submarine  Cables, — A  submarine  cable  (figs.  5-7),  as  usuaUy 
manufactured,  consists  of  a  core  a  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
strand  of  copper  wires  varying  in  weight  for  different  cables 
between  70  and  650  lb  to  the  nautical  mile.  The  stranded 
form  was  suggested  by  W.  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow  in  1854,  because  its 
greater  flexibility  renders  it  less  likely  to  damage  the  insulating 
envelope  during  the  manipulation  of  the  cable.  The  central 
conductor  is  covered  with  several  continuous  coatings  of  gutta- 
percha, the  total  weight  of  which  varies  between  70  and  650  lb 
to  the  mile.  Theoretically  for  a  given  outside  diameter  of 
core  the  greatest  speed  of  signalling  through  a  cable  is  obtained 
when  the  diameter  of  the  conductor  is  -606  (i/V^)  the  diameter 
of  the  core,  but  this  ratio  makes  the  thickness  of  the  gutta- 
percha covering  insufficient  for  mechanical  strength.  Owing  to 
the  high  price  of  gutta-percha  the  tendency,  of  recent  years,  has 
been  to  approximate  more  closely  to  the  theoretical  dimensions, 
XXVI.  17 


and  a  thickness  of  insulating  material  which  formerly  would 
have  been  considered  quite  insufficient  is  now  very  generally 
adopted  with  complete  success.  Of  two  transatlantic  cables 
laid  in  1894,  the  core  of  one  consisted  of  500  lb  copper  and 
320  lb  gutta-percha  per  mile,  and  that  of  the  other  of  650  lb 
copper  and  400  lb  gutta-percha;  whereas  for  the  similarly 
situated  cable  laid  in  1866  the  figures  were  300  lb  copper  and 
400  R)  gutta-percha.  The  core  is  served  with  a  thick  coating 
of  wet  jute,  yarn  or  hemp  (A),  forming  a  soft  bed  for  the 
sheath,  and,  to  secure  immimity  from  the  ravages  of  submarine 
boring  animals,  e,g.  Teredo  navalis,  it  has  been  found  necessary, 
for  depths  not  exceeding  300  fathoms,  to  protect  the  core  with 
a  thin  layer  of  brass  tape.  The  deep  sea  portion  is  sheathed 
with  galvanized  iron  or  steel  wires  (in  the  latter  case  offering  a 
breaking  strain  of  over  80  tons  per  sq.  in.,  with  an  elongation 
of  at  least  5  per  cent.),  the  separate  wires  being  first  covered 
with  a  firm  coating  of  tape  and  Chatterton's  compound  (a 


Fig.  6. 

Figs.  5-7. — Sections  of  three  types  of  Submarine  Cables,  full 
size.  Fig.  5. — Type  of  shore  end.  Fig.  6. — Intermediate  type. 
Fig.  7. — Deep  sea  type. 

mixture  of  gutta-percha,  rosin  and  Stockholm  tar).  Sometimes 
the  wires  are  covered  with  the  compound  alone,  and  the  whole 
cable  after  being  sheathed  is  finally  covered  with  tarred  tape. 
The  weight  of  the  iron  sheath  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  water,  the  nature  of  the  sea  bottom,  the  pre- 
valence of  currents,  and  so  on.  Fig.  5  shows  the  intermediate 
t3T)e  again  sheathed  with  a  heavy  armour  to  resist  wear  in 
the  shallow  water  near  shore.  In  many  cases  a  still  heavier 
type  is  used  for  the  first  mile  or  two  from  shore,  and  several 
intermediate  types  are  often  introduced,  tapering  gradually  to 
the  thin  deep-water  type. 

The  cost  of  the  cable  before  laying  depends  on  the  dimensions 
of  its  core,  the  gutta-percha,  which  still  forms  the  only  trust- 
worthy insulator  known,  constituting  the  principal  item  of  the 
expense;  for  an  Atlantic  cable  of  the  most  approved  construc- 
tion the  cost  may  be  taken  at  £250  to  ^£300  per  nautical  mile. 

In  manufacturing  a  cable  (fig.  8)  the  copper  strand  is  passed 
through  a  vessel  A  containing  melted  Chatterton's  compouno,  then 
through  the  cylinder  C,  in  which  a  quantity  of  gutta-        .. 
percha,  purified  by  repeated  washing  in  hot  water,  by       tm^^ 
mastication,  and  by  filtering  through  wire-gauze  filters,  is  *"*' 

kept  warm  by  a  steam-jacket.  As  the  wire  is  pulled  through,  a  coating 
of  gutta-percha,  the  thickness  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  die  D, 
is  pressed  out  of  the  cylinder  by  applying  the  requisite  pressure 
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to  the  mston  P.  The  newly  coated  wire  is  passed  through  a  long 
trough  T,  containing  cold  water,  until  it  is  sufficiently  cold  to  allow 
it  to  be  safely  wound  on  a  bobbin  B'  This  operation  completed, 
the  wire  is  wound  from  the  bobbin  B'  on  to  another,  and  at  the 
same  time  carefully  examined  for  air-holes  or  other  flaws,  all  of 
which  are  eliminated.  The  coated  wire  is  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  copper  strand — the  die  D,  or  another  of  the  same  size,  being 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  cylinder  and  a  larger  one  substituted  at 
the  front.  A  second  coating  is  then  laid  on,  and  after  it  passes 
through  a  similar  process  of  examination  a  third  coating  is  applied, 
and  so  on  until  the  requisite  number  is  completed.  The  finished 
core  changes  rapidly  in  its  electric  qualities  at  first,  and  is  generally 
kept  for  a  stated  interval  of  time  before  being  subjected  to  the 
specified  tests.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  tank  of  water  and  kept  at  a 
certain  fixed  temperature,  usually  75**  F.,  until  it  assumes  approxi- 
mately a  constant  electrical  state.     Its  conductor  and  dielectric 
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resistance  and  its  electrostatic  capacity  are  then  measured.  These 
tests  are  in  some  cases  relocated  at  another  temperature,  say  50°  F., 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  at  the  same  time  greater  certainty  of 
the  soundness  of  the  core  and  the  rate  of  variation  of  the  conductor 
and  dielectric  resistances  with  temperature.  The  subjection  of  the 
core  to  a  hydraulic  pressure  of  four  tons  to  the  square  inch  and  an 
electric  pressure  of  5000  volts  from  an  alternating-current  trans- 
former has  been  adopted,  by  one  manufacturer  at  least,  to  secure 
the  detection  of  masked  faults  which  might  develop  themselves 
after  submergence.  Should  these  tests  prove  satisfactory  the  core 
is  served  with  jute  yam,  coiled  in  water-tight  tanks,  and  surrounded 
with  salt  water.  The  insulation  is  again  tested,  and  if  no  fault  is 
discovered  the  served  core  is  passed  through  the  sheathing  machine, 
and  the  iron  sheath  and  the  outer  covering  are  laid  on.  As  the 
cable  is  sheathed  it  is  stored  in  large  water-tight  tanks  and  kept 
at  a  nearly  uniform  temperature  by  means  of  water. 

When  the  cable  is  to  be  laid  it  is  transferred  to  a  cable  ship, 
provided  with  water-tight  tanks  similar  to  those  used  in  the  factory 
-^.  for  storing  it.    The  tanks  are  nearly  cylindrical  in  form 

^''y^**  and  have  a  truncated  cone  fixed  in  the  centre,  as  shown 
at  C,  fig.  9.  The  cable  is  carefully  coiled  into  the  tanks  in 
horizontal  flakes,  each  of  which  is  begun  at  the  outside  of  the  tank 


9. — Diagram  of  Cable  Tank  and  Paying-out  Apparatus 
of  Submarine  Cable. 


and  coiled  towards  the  centre.  The  different  coils  are  prevented 
from  adhering  by  a  coating  of  whitewash,  and  the  end  of  each 
nautical  mile  is  carefully  marked  for  future  reference.  After  the 
cable  has  been  again  subjected  to  the  proper  electrical  tests  and 
found  to  be  in  i^ect  condition,  the  snip  is  taken  to  the  place 
where  the  shore  end  is  to  be  landed.  A  sufficient  length  of  cable 
to  reach  the  shore  or  the  cable-house  is  paid  overboard  and  coiled 
on  a  raft  or  rafts,  or  oh  the  deck  of  a  steam-launch,  in  order  to 
be  connected  with  the  shore.  The  end  is  taken  into  the  testing 
room  in  the  cable-hoi^se  and  the  conductor  connected  with  the 
testing  instruments,  and,  should  the  electrical  tests  continue  satis- 
factory, the  ship  is  put  on  the  proper  course  and  steams  slowly 
ahead,  paying  out  the  cable  over  her  stern.  The  cable  must  not 
be  overstrained  in  the  process  of  submersion,  and  must  be  paid 
out  at  the  proper  rate  to  give  the  requisite  slack.  This  involves 
the  introduction  of  machinery  for  measuring  and  controlling  the 
speed  at  which  it  leaves  the  ship  and  for  measuring  the  pull  on  the 
cable.  The  essential  parts  of  this  apparatus  are  shown  in  fig.  9. 
The  lower  end  e  of  the  cable  in  the  tank  T  is  taken  to  the  testing 
room,  so  that  continuous  tests  for  electrical  condition  can  be  made. 
The  upper  end  is  passed  over  a  guiding  quadrant  Q  to  a  set  of 
wheels  or  fixed  quaarants  1, 2,  3,  .  .  .  then  to  the  paying-out  drum  P, 
from  it  to  the  dynamometer  D,  and  finally  to  the  stern  pulley, 
over  which  it  passes  into  the  sea.  The  wheels  i,  2,  3,  .  .  .  are  so 
arranged  that  2,  4,  6,  .  .  .  can  be  raised  or  lowered  so  as  to  give 
the  cable  less  or  more  bend  as  it  passes  between  them,  while 
I,  3.  5»  •  .  .  are  furnished  with  brakes.  The  whole  system  provides 
the  means  of  giving  sufficient  back-pull  to  the  cable  to  make  it 


grip  the  drum  P,  round  which  it  passes  several  times  to  prevent 
slipping.  On  the  same  shaft  with  P  is  fixed  a  brake-wheel  furnished 
with  a  powerful  brake  B,  by  the  proper  manipulation  of  which  the 
speed  01  paying  out  is  regulated,  the  pull  on  the  cable  being  at  the 
same  time  observed  by  means  of  D.  The  shaft  of  P  can  be  readily 
put  in  eear  with  a  powerful  engine  for  the  purpose  of  haulinfl^  back 
the  cable  should  it  be  found  necessary  to  do  so.  The  lenetn  paid 
out  and  the  rate  of  paying  out  are  obtained  approximately  from  the 
number  of  turns  made  by  the  drum  P  and  its  rate  of  turning.  This 
is  checked  by  the  mile  marks,  the  known  position  of  the  joints,  &c., 
as  they  pass.  The  speed  of  the  ship  can  be  roughly  estimated 
from  the  speed  of  the  engines;  it  is  more  accurately  obtained 
by  one  or  other  of  the  various  forms  of  log,  or  it  may  be  measured 
by  paying  out  continuously  a  steel  wire  over  a  measuring  wheel. 
The  average  speed  is  obtained  very  accurately  from  solar  and  stellar 
observations  tor  the  position  of  the  ship.  The  difference  between 
the  speed  of  the  ship  and  the  rate  of  paying  out  gives  the  amount 
of  slack.  The  amount  of  slack  varies  in  oifferent  cases  between 
3  and  10  per  cent.,  but  some  is  always  allowed,  so  that  the  cable  may 
easily  adapt  itself  to  inequalities  of  the  bottom  and  may  be  more 
readily  lifted  for  repairs.  But  the  mere  paying  out  of  sufficient 
slack  IS  not  a  guarantee  that  the  cable  will  always  lie  closely  along 
the  bottom  or  be  free  from  spans.  Whilst  it  is  being  paid  out  the 
portion  between  the  suriace  of  the  water  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
lies  along  a  straight  line,  the  component  of  the  weight  at  right 
angles  to  its  length  being  supported  by  the  frictional  resistance  to 
sinking  in  the  water.  If,  then,  the  speed  of  the  ship  be  v,  the 
rate  of  paying  out  u,  the  angle  of  immersion  t,  the  depth  of  the 
water  h,  the  weight  per  unit  length  of  the  cable  w,  the  pull  on  the 
cable  at  the  surface  P,  and  A,  B  constants,  we  have — 

P^Mtt- (A/sin  i)f{u-v  cos  t)) (a) 

and  iPCos«  =  B/(rsint) (/S), 

where  J  stand  for  "  function."  The  factors  A/  (w-r  cos  t)  and 
B/  (»  sm  i)  give  the  frictional  resistance  to  sinking,  per  unit  length 
of  the  cable,  in  the  direction  of  the  length  and  transverse  to  the 
length  respectively.^  It  is  evident  from  equation  08)  that  the 
angle  of  immersion  depends  solely  on  the  speed  of  the  ship;  hence 
in  laying  a  cable  on  an  irregular  bottom  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  speed  should  be  sufficiently  low.  This  may  be  illustiated 
very  simply  as  follows:  suppose  a  a  (fig.  10)  to  be  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  0  c  the  bottom,  and  c  c  the  straight  line  made  by  the  cable; 
then,  if  a  hill  H,  which  is  at  any  part  steeper  than  the  inclination 
of  the  cable,  is  passed  over,  the  cable  touches  it  at  some  point  t 
before  it  touches  the  part  immediately  below  /,  and  if  the  triction 
between  the  cable  and  the  ground  is  sufficient  the  cable  will  either 
break  or  be  left  in  a  long  span  ready  to  break  at  some  future  time. 
It  is  important  to  observe  tiiat  the  nsk  is  in  no  way  obviated  by  the 
increasing  slack  paid  out,  except  in  so  far  as  the  amount  of  sliding 
which  the  strength  of  the  cable  is  able 
to  produce  at  the  points  of  contact  with 
the  ground  may  be  thereby  increased. 
The  speed  of  the  ship  must  therefore  be 
so  regulated  that  the  angle  of  immersion 
is  as  great  as  the  inclination  of  the 
steepest  slope  passed  over.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  the  angle  of  immersion  i 
varies  between  six  and  nine  degrees. 

The  "  slack  indicator "  of  Messrs 
Siemens  Brothers  &  Co.  yields  ai  con- 
tinuous indication  and  record  of  the 
actual  slack  paid  out.  It  consists  of  a 
long  screw  spindle,  coupled  by  suitable  gearing  with  the  cable 
drum,  and  thus  rotating  at  the  speed  of  the  outgoing  cable;  on 
this  screw  works  a  nut  which  forms  the  centre  of  a  thin  circular 
disk,  the  edge  of  which  is  pressed  against  the  surface  of  a  right 
circular  cone,  the  line  of  contact,  as  the  nut  moves  along  the  sCrew, 
beinpj  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  latter.  This  cone  is  driven  by 
gearing  from  the  wire  drum,  so  that  it  rotates  at  the  speed  of 
the  outgoing  wire,  the  direction  of  rotation  being  such  as  to  cause 
the  nut  to  travel  towards  the  smaller  end  of  the  cone.     If  both 


Fig.  id. 

nut  and  screw  are  rotating  at  the  same  speed,  the  position^of  the 
former  will  remain  fixed ;  and  as  the  nut  is  driven  by  friction  from 
the  surface  of  the  cone,  this  equality  of  speed  will  obtain  only  when 
the  product  of  the  diameter  (2)  of  the  cone  at  that  position  multi- 
plied into  its  speed  of  rotation  («)  equals  the  product  of  the 
diameter  (a)  of  the  disk  multiplied  into  the  speed  of  rotation  (iV) 
of  the  screw,  or  iV/n-i/a,  and  thus  the  ratio  of  cable  paid  out  to 
that  of  wire  paid  out  is  continuously  given  by  a  pointer  controlled 

1  See  Sir  W.  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 
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by  the  disk,  for  any  difference  in  speed  between  nut  and  screw  will 
cause  the  nut  to  move  along  the  screw  until  the  diameter  of  the 
cone  is  reached  which  fulfils  the  above  conditions  for  equality  in 
speed.  In  fig.  II  the  edge  of  the  disk  serves  as  the  pointer  and  the 
scale  gives  uie  percentage  of  slack,  or  (iNT— n)/n.  The  wire  being 
paid  out  without  slack  measures  the  actual  distance  and  speed 
over  the  ground,  and  the  engineer  in  charge  is  relieved  of  all  anxiety 
in  estimating  the  depth  from  the  scattered  soundin^^s  of  the  pre- 
liminary survey,  or  in  calculating  the  retarding  strain  required  to 
produce  the  specified  slack,  since  the  brakesman  merely  has  to 
follow  the  indications  of  the  instrument  and  regulate  the  strain  so 
as  to  keep  the  pointer  at  the  figure  required — an  easy  task,  seeing 
that  the  ratio  of  speed  of  wire  and  cable  is  not  affected  by  the 
motion  of  the  ship,  whatever  be  the  state  of  the  sea,  whereas  the 
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Fig.  II. — Slack  Indicator. 


strain  will  in  heavy  weather  be  varying  50  per  cent,  or  more  on 
each  side  of  the  mean  value.  Further,  the  preliminary  survey 
over  the  proposed  route,  necessary  for  decidmg  the  length  and 
types  of  cabje  required,  can  afford  merely  an  approximation  to  the 
depth  in  which  the  cable  actually  lies,  since  accidents  of  wind  and 
weather,  or  lack  of  observations  for  determining  the  position,  cause 
deviations,  often  of  considerable  importance,  from  the  proposed 
route.  From  the  continuous  records  of  slack  and  strain  combined 
with  the  weight  of  the  cable  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  calculate  and 

?lot  the  depths  along  the  whole  route  01  the  cable  as  actually  laid, 
ig.  12,  compiled  from  the  actual  records  obtained  during  the  laying 
of  the  Canao-Fayal  section  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company's 
system,  shows  by  the  full  line  the  actual  strain  recorded  which 
secured  the  even  distribution  of  8  per  cent,  of  ^ck,  and  by  the 
dotted  line  the  strain  that  would  have  been  applied  if  the  soundings 
taken  during  the  preliminary  survey  had  been  the  only  source 
available,  although  the  conditions  of  sea  and  weather  favoured 
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Fig.  12. — Records  of  Strain  and  Depths. 

close  adherence  to  the  proposed  route.  The  ordinates  of  the  curve 
give  the  strain  in  cwts.,  and  the  abscissae  the  distance  in  miles 
measured  from  the  Canso  end;  as  the  strain  is  proportional  to  the 
depth,  18  cwts.  corresponding  to  1000  fathoms,  the  black  line 
represents  to  an  exaggerated  scale  the  contour  of  the  sea  bed. 

Owing  to  the  experience  gained  with  many  thousands  of  miles  of 
cable  in  all  depths  and  under  varying  conditions  of  weather  and 
climate,  the  risk,  and  consequently  the  cost,  of  laying 
Repatrmg,  has  been  greatly  reduced.  But  the  cost  of  effecting  a 
re^ir  still  remains  a  very  uncertain  quantity,  success  being  de- 
pendent on  quiet  conditions  of  sea  and  weather.  The  modus 
operandi  is  briefly  as  follows:  The  position  of  the  fracture  is 
determined  by  electrical  tests  from  both  ends,  with  more  or  less 
accuracy,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  fracture,  but  with  a 
probable  error  not  exceeding  a  few  miles.  The  steamer  on  reach- 
ing the  given  position  lowers  one,  or  perhaps  two,  mark  buoys, 
mooring  them  by  mushroom  anchor,  chain  and  rope.  Using  these 
buoys  to  guide  the  direction  of  tow,  a  grapnel^  a  species  of  five- 
pronged  anchor,  attached  to  a  strong  compound  rope  formed  of 
strands  of  steel  and  manila,  is  lowered  to  the  bottom  and  dragged 
at  a  slow  speed,  as  it  were  ploughing  a  furrow  in  the  sea  bottom,  in 
a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  cable  route,  until  the  behaviour  of  the 
dynamometer  shows  that  the  cable  is  hooked.  The  ship  is  then 
stopped,  and  the  cable  gradually  hove  up  towards  the  surface; 
but  in  deep  water,  unless  it  has  been  caught  near  a  loose  end,  the 


cable  will  break  on  the  grapnel  before  it  reaches  the  surface,  as  the 
catenary  strain  on  the  bight  will  be  greater  than  it  will  stand. 
Another  buoy  is  put  down  marking  this  position,  fixing  at  the  same 
time  the  actual  hne  of  the  cable.  Grappling  will  be  recornmenced 
so  as  to  hook  the  cable  near  enough  to  the  end  to  allow  of  its  being 
hove  to  the  surface.  When  this  has  been  done  an  electrical  test 
is  applied,  and  if  the  original  fracture  is  between  ship  and  shore  the 
heaving  in  of  cable  will  continue  until  the  end  comes  on  board. 
Another  buov  is  then  lowered  to  mark  this  ^lot,  and  the  cable  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fracture  grappled  for,  brought  to  the  surface, 
and,  if  communication  is  found  perfect  with  the  shore,  buoyed 
with  sufficient  chain  and  rope  attached  to  allow  of  the  cable  itself 
reaching  the  bottom.  The  ship  now  returns  to  the  position  of 
ori^nal  attack,  and  by  similar  operations  brings  on  board  the  end 
which  secures  communication  with  the  other  shore.  The  gap  be- 
tween the  two  ends  has  now  to  be  closed  by  splicing  on  new  cable 
and  paying  out  until  the  buoyed  end  is  reached,  which  is  then 
hove  up  and  brought  on  board.  After  the  "  final  splice,"  as  it  is 
termed,  between  these  ends  has  been  made,  the  bight,  made  fast 
to  a  slip  rope,  is  lowered  overboard,  the  slip  rope  cut,  and  the  cable 
allowed  to  sink  by  its  own  weight  to  its  resting-place  on  the  sea  bed. 
The  repair  being  thus  completed,  the  various  mark  buoys  are  picked 
up,  and  the  ship  returns  to  her  usual  station. 

The  ffrappling  of  the  cable  and  raising  it  to  the  surface  from  a 
depth  of  2000  fathoms  seldom  occupy  le^  than  twenty-four  hours, 
and  since  any  extra  strain  due  to  the  pitching  of  the  vessel  must 
be  avoided,  it  is  clear  that  the  state  of  the  sea  and  weather  is  the 
predominating  factor  in  the  time  necessary  for  effecting  the  long 
series  of  operations  which,  in  the  nsost  favoiurable  drcumstanoes, 
are  required  for  a  repair.  In  addition,  the  intervenrion  of  very 
heavy  weather  may  mar  all  the  work  already  accomplished,  and 
require  the  whole  series  of  operations  to  be  undertaken  de  novo. 
As  to  cost,  one  transatlantic  cable  repair  cost  £75,000;  the  repair 
of  the  Aden-Bombay  cable,  broken  m  a  dnith  of  1900  fathoms, 
was  effected  with  the  expenditure  of  176  miles  of  new  cable,  and 
after  a  lapse  of  251  days,  103  beinp;  spent  in  actual  work,  which 
for  the  remainder  of  the  time  was  interrupted  by  the  monsoon;  a 
repair  of  the  Lisbon-Porthcurnow  cable,  broken  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  in  2700  fathoms,  eleven  yeara  after  the  cable  was  laid,  took 
215  days,  with  an  expenditure  of  300  miles  of  cable.  All  inter- 
ruptions are  not  so  costly,  for  in  shallower  waters,  with  favourable 
conditions  of  weather,  a  repair  may  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  hours, 
and  it  is  in  such  waters  that  the  majority  of  breaks  occur,  but  still 
a  large  reserve  fund  must  be  laid  aside  for  this  purpose.  As  an 
ordinary  instance,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
Direct  united  States  cable  up  to  1900  from  its  submergence  in 
1874  avera|[ed  £8000  per  annum.  Nearly  all  the  cable  companies 
possess  their  own  steamera,  of  sufficient  dimensions  and  specially 
equipped  for  making  ordinary  repairs;  but  for  exceptional  cases, 
wnere  a  considerable  quantity  of  new  cable  may  have  to  be  inserted, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  charter  the  services  of  one  of  the  larger 
vessels  owned  b^  a  cable-manufacturing  company,  at  a  certain 
sum  per  day,  which  may  well  reach  £200  to  j^oo.  This  fleet  of 
cable  ships  now  numbere  over  forty,  ranging  in  size  from  vesseb 
of  300  tons  to  10,000  tons  carrying  capacity. 

The  life  of  a  cable  is  usually  considered  to  continue  until  it  is  no 
longer  capable  of  being  lifted  for  repair,  but  in  some  cases  the 
duration  and  frequency  of  interruptions  as  affecting 
public  convenience,  with  the  loss  of  revenue  and  cost  of  ^^* 
repairs,  must  together  decide  the  question  of  either  making  very 
extensive  renewals  or  even  abandoning  the  whole  cable.  Thie 
possibility  of  repair  is  affected  by  so  many  circumstances  due  to 
the  environment  of  the  cable,  that  not  even  an  approximate  term 
of  years  has  yet  been  authoritatively  fixed.  It  is  a  well-ascertained 
fact  that  the  insulator,  gutta-percna,  is,  when  kept  under  water, 
practically  imperishable,  so  that  it  is  only  the  original  strength  of 
the  sheathing  wires  and  the  deterioration  allowable  in  them  that 
have  to  be  considered.  Cables  have  frequently  been  picked  up 
showing  after  many,  years  of  submergence  no  appreciable  deteriora- 
tion in  this  respect,  while  in  other  cases  ends  nave  been  picked  up 
which  in  the  course  of  twelve  years  had  been  corroded  to  needle 
points,  the  result  probably  of  metalliferous  deposits  in  the  locality. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  from  the  preliminary  survey,  with  soundings 
several  miles  apart,  to  obtain  more  than  a  general  idea  as  to  the 
average  depth  along  the  route,  while  the  nature  of  the  constituents 
of  the  sea  bed  can  only  be  reve?Jed  by  a  few  small  specimens  brought 
up  at  isolated  spots,  though  fortunately  the  globigerine  ooze  which 
covers  the  bottom  at  all  the  greater  ocean  depths  forms  an  ideal 
bed  for  the  cable.  The  experience  gained  in  the  earlier  days  of 
ocean  telegraphy,  from  the  failure  and  abandonment  of  nearly 
50  per  cent,  of  the  deep-sea  cables  within  the  first  twelve  years, 
placed  the  probable  life  of  a  cable  as  low  as  fifteen  years,  but  the 
weeding  out  of  unserviceable  types  of  construction,  and  the  general 
improvement  in  materials,  have  by  degrees  extended  that  first 
estimate,  until  now  the  limit  may  be  safely  placed  at  not  less  than 
forty  years.  In  depths  beyond  the  reach  of  wave  motion,  and 
apart  from  suspension  across  a  submarine  gully,  which  will  sooner 
or  later  result  in  a  rupture  of  the  cable,  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
interruption  is  seismic  or  other  shifting  of  the  ocean  bed,  while 
in  shallower  waters  and  near  the  shore  the  dragging  of  anchors  or 
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fishing  trawls  has  been  mostly  responsible.  Since  by  international 
agreement  the  wilful  damage  of  a  cable  has  been  constituted  a 
criminal  offence,  and  the  cable  companies  have  avoided  crossing 
the  fishing  banks,  or  have  adopted  the  wise  policy  of  refunding 
the  value  of  anchors  lost  on  their  cables,  the  number  of  such 
fractures  has  greatly  diminished. 

Instruments  far  Land  Telegraphy. — At  small  country  towns 
or  villages,  where  the  message  trafl&c  is  light,  the  Wheatstone 
"  A  B  C "  instrument  is  used.  In  this  apparatus  electric 
ABC  currents  are  generated  by  turning  a  handle  (placed  in 
loMtrw  front  of  the  instrument),  which  is  geared,  in  the  instru- 
ment ments  of  the  most  recent  pattern,  to  a  Siemens  shuttle 
armature  placed  between  the  two  arms  of  a  powerful  horse- 
shoe permanent  magnet.  When  one  of  a  series  of  keys  (each 
corresponding  to  a  letter)  arranged  round  a  pointer  is  depressed, 
the  motion  of  the  pointer,  which  is  geared  to  the  shuttle  arma- 
ture, is  arrested  on  coming  opposite  that  particular  key,  and 
the  transmission  of  the  currents  to  line  is  stopped,  though  the 
armature  itself  can  continue  to  rotate.  The  depression  of  a 
second  key  causes  the  first  key  to  be  raised.  The  currents 
actuate  a  ratchet-wheel  mechanism  at  the  receiving  station, 
whereby  the  hand  on  a  small  dial  is  moved  on  letter  by  letter. 
A  noticeable  feature  in  the  modem  ABC  indicator,  as  well 
as  in  all  modem  forms  of  telegraph  instmments,  is  the  adoption 
of  "  induced  "  magnets  in  the  moving  portion  of  the  apparatus. 
A  small  permanent  magnet  is  always  liable  to  become  demagnet- 
ized, or  have  its  polarity  reversed  by  the  action  of  lightning. 
This  liability  is  overcome  by  making  such  movable  parts  as 
require  to  be  magnetic  of  soft  iron,  and  magnetizing  them  by 
the  inducing  action  of  a  strong  permanent  magnet.  Although 
formerly  in  very  extensive  employment,  this  instrument  is 
dropping  out  of  use  and  the  **  sounder  "  (and  in  many  cases 
the  telephone)  is  being  used  in  its  place. 

At  offices  where  the  work  is  heavier  than  can  be  dealt  with  by 
the  ABC  apparatus,  the  "  Single  Needle  "  instrument  has  been 
very  largely  employedf;  it  has  the  advantage  of  slight 
liability  to  derangement,  and  of  requiring  very  little 
adjustment.  A  fairly  skilled  operator  can  signal  with  it 
at  the  rate  of  20  words  per  minute.  The  needle  (in  the 
modem  pattern)  is  of  soft  iron,  and  is  kept  magnetized  in^ 
ductively  by  the  action  of  two  permanent  steel  magnets.  The  coils 
are  wound  with  copper  wire  (covered  with  silk),  10  mils,  in  diameter, 
to  a  total  resistance  of  200  ohms.  The  actual  current  required  to 
work  the  instrument  is  3*3  milliamperes  (equivalent  approximately 
to  the  current  given  by  i  Daniell  cell  through  3^00  ohms),  but  in 
practice  a  current  of  10  milliamperes  is  allowed.  A  simple,  but 
important,  addition  to  enable  the  reading  from  the  instrument  to 
be  effected  by  sound  is  shown  in  fig.  13;  in  this  arrangement  the 
needle  strikes  against  small  tuoes  formed 
of  tin-plate.  Although  a  most  serviceable 
instrument  and  cheap  as  regards  main- 
tenance, the  "  single  needle  "  has  (except 
for  railway  telegraph  purposes)  been 
discarded  m  favour  of  the  *'  sounder,*' 
I  to  secure  the  advantage  of  using  one 
[  general  pattern  of  apparatus,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
two  different  types  of  instrument  being 
learnt  by  the  telegraphist. 
The  well-known  code  of  signals  (fig.  14) 

introduced  by  Morse  is  still  employed  in 

TTfr-     Ti— ^Jncrl*^  Ki^^A\f^  ^^^  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the 

^Ai^iJ'L.ini^ncr^ALn^i    international  code  in  vogue  in  Europe 
with  sounding  arrange-  ^^^^^  ^^,y  ^jj^j^^jy  ^^^^  j»  ^ 

'"^"^'  ^  The  instruments   used   for  land  tele- 

graphs on  this  system  are  of  two  types — "  sounders,"  which  indi- 
cate by  sound,  and  **  recorders,"  which  record  the  signals. 

Recorders  vary  in  details  of  construction,  but  all  have  the  same 
object,  namely,  to  record  the  intervals  during  which  the  current  is 
applied  to  the  line.  In  the  earlier  forms  of  instrument  the  record 
was  made  by  embossing  lines  on  a  ribbon  of  paper  by  means  of  a 
sharp  style  fixed  to  one  end  of  a  lever,  which  carried  at  the  other 
end  the  armature  of  an  electromagnet.  The  form  of  Morse  recorder 
Mane  almost  universally  used  in  Europe  makes  the  record  in 
ink'  ^^^*  ^^^  hence  is  sometimes  called  the  "ink-writer." 

writer  ^^*^  method  has  the  advantage  of  distinctness,  and  so  is 
less  trying  to  the  eyes  of  the  operators.  Although  the 
"  ink- writer  "  is  still  in  use  it  is  practically  an  obsolete  instrument, 
and  has  been  displaced  by  the     sounder." 

Operators  who  used  the  recorder  soon  learned  to  read  the  message 
by  the  click  of  the  armature  against  its  stop,  and  as  this  left  the 
hands  and   eyes  free  to   write,   reading   by   sound   was   usually 
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preferred.  Thus,  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  a  copy,  a  much 
simpler  instrument  may  be  employed  and  the  message  read  SMua^r 
by  sound.  The  earliest  successful  form  was  "  Bright's  ^••"■^'^ 
bell  "  sounder,  which  consisted  of  two  bells  of  distinct  tone  or 
pitch,  one  of  which  was  sounded  when  the  current  was  sent  in  one 
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Fig.  14. — Morse  Alphabets. 

direction  and  the  other  when  it  was  reversed.  This  instrument 
was  capable  of  giving  very  considerable  speed,  but  it  was  more 
complicated  than  that  now  in  use,  which  consists  only  of  an  electro- 
magnet, with  its  armature  lever  arranged  to  stop  against  an  anvil 
or  screw  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  distinct  and  somewhat  loud 
sound.  Dots  and  dashes  are  distinguished  by  the  interval  between 
the  sounds  of  the  instrument  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  they 
are  distinguished  when  reading  from  the  recorder  by  souncl. 
Fig.  15  shows  the  modern  pattern  of  "  sounder  "  as  used  by  the 


Fig.  15. — Modem  "Sounder." 

British  Post  Office.  The  magnet  is  wound  to  a  resistance  of 
40  ohms  (or  900  ohms  when  worked  from  accumulators),  and  the 
instrument  is  worked  with  a  current  of  400  milliamperes  (25  milli- 
amperes with  accumulators). 

Methods  of  Working  Land  Circuits. — ^The  arrangement  on  the 
"  open-circuit "  system  for  single-current  working  is  shown  in 
fig.  16,  in  which  Li  represents  the  line,  G  a  galvanometer, 
used  simply  to  show  that  the  currents  are  eoing  to  line 
when  the  message  is  being  transmitted,  K  the  trans^ 
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mitting  key,  B  the  battery,  I  the  receiving  instrument, 
and  E  the  earth-plate.  The  complete  circuit  is  from  the 
plate  E  through  the  instrument  I,  the  key  K,  and  the 
p^alvanoscope  G  to  the  line  Li,  then  through  the  corresponding 
instruments  to  the  earth-plate  E  at  the  other  end,  and  back  through 
the  earth  to  the  plate  E.  The  earth  is  always,  except  for  some 
special  reason,  used  as  a  return,  because  it  oners  little  resistance 
and  saves  the  expense  and  the  risk  of  failure  of  the  return  wire. 
The  earth-plate  E  ought  to  be  buried  in  moist  earth  or  in  water. 
In  towns  the  water  and  gas  pipe  systems  form  excellent  earth 
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16. — Open  Circuit,  Single- 
current   System. 

by  inserting  plug  3,  and  of  Lj  by  inserting  plug  2,  or  the  inst 
of  circuit  by  inserting  plug  i.    In  ordinary 


plates.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  circuit  is  not  in  this  case 
actually  open;  the  meaning  of  the  expression  **  open  circuit"  is 
"  no  battery  to  line."  In  normal  circumstances  the  instruments 
at  both  ends  are  ready  to  receive,  both  ends  of  the  line  being  to 
earth  through  the  receiving  instruments.  A  signal  is  sent  by  de- 
pressing the  key  K,  and  so  changing  the  contact  from  a  to  ft,  and 

thus  putting  the  battery 
to  line.  On  circuits 
where  the  traffic  is  small 
it  is  usual  to  make  one 
wire  serve  several  sta- 
tions. At  an  intermediate 
or  wayside  station  W,  a 
**  switch  "  S,  consisting 
of  three  blocks  of  brass 
^ed  to  an  insulating 
base,  is  sometimes  used 
(not  in  Great  Britain). 
W  may  be  made  the 
terminsd  station  of  Li 
instruments 
niay  be  cut  out  of  circuit  by  inserting  plug  i.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  messages  from  all  stations  are  sent  through  the  whole 
line,  and  thus  the  operator  at  any  station  may  transmit,  if  the  line 
is  free,  by  manipulating  his  key. 

The  connexions  for  single-current  working  on  the  "  closed-cir- 
cuit "  system  are  shown  in  fig.  17.  It  differs  from  the  open  circuit 
in  only  requiring  one  battery  (although,  as  in  the  figure, 
^2^*^  half  of  it  b  often  placed  at  each  end),  in  having  the  re- 
chvuli  ceiving  instrument  between  the  line  and  the  key,  and  in 
Myttem,  havinc:  the  battery  continuously  to  the  line.  The  battery 
is  kept  to  the  Tine  by  the  bar  c,  which  short-circuits  the  keys. 
When  signals  are  to  be  sent  from  either  station  the  operator  turns 
the  switch  c  out  of  contact  with  the  stop  6,  and  then  operates 

precisely  as  in  open  circuit  send- 
ing. This  system  is  more  expen- 
sive than  the  open-circuit  system, 
as  the  battery  is  always  at  work ; 
but  it  offers  some  advantages  on 
circuits  where  there  are  a  number 
of  intermediate  stations,  as  the 
circuit  is  under  a  constant  electro- 
motive force  and  has  the  same 
resistance  no  matter  which  station 
is  sending  or  receiving.  The 
arrangement  at  a  wayside  station 
is  shown  at  W.  When  the  circuit 
is  long  and  contains  a  large 
number  of  stations,  the  sending 
battery  is  sometimes  divided 
among  them  in  order  to  give  greater  uniformity  of  current  along  the 
line.  When  only  one  battery  is  used  the  current  at  the  distant  end 
may  be  considerably  affected  by  the  leakage  to  earth  along  the  line. 
If  long  circuits  were  worked  direct  with  ordinary  instruments, 
high  battery  power  would  be  required  in  order  to  send  sufficient 
single'  current  to  actuate  the  apparatus.  In  such  cases  it  is 
J^g^  usual  to  employ  a  local  battery  to  produce  the  signals, 
relay  ^."^  .^^  close  the  local  battery  circuit  by  means  of  a 

working,     circuit-closing  apparatus  called  a  relay^  wnich  is  practi- 
cally an  electromagnetic  key  which  has  its  lever  attached 
to  the  armature  of  the  magnet  and  which  can  be  worked  by  a  very 
weak  current.     The  arrangement  at  a  station  worked  by  relay 
Bi  on    the    "  single-current 

system  is  shown  in  fig. 
18,  where  L  is  the  line 
wire,  joined  through  the 
key  K  to  one  end  of  the 
)  coil  of  the  relay  magnet  R, 
the  other  end  of  which  is 
put  to  earth.  When  a 
current  passes  through  R 
the  armature  A  is  attracted 
and  the  local  circuit  is 
closed  through  the  arma- 
ture at  h.  The  local 
battery  Bi  then  sends  a 
current  through  the  in- 
strument I  and  records 
the   signal.      In   the   form 
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Fig. 1 7. 7— Closed  Circuit,  Single- 
current  System. 
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18. — Single-current 
Working. 

of  relay  indicated  in  the  figure  the  armature" is  held  against  the 
stop  a  by  a  spring  S. 

"  Single-current  "  working  by  means  of  a  non-polarized  relay 
(fig.  18),  although  general  in  America,  is  not  adopted  in  Englana. 
Double'  ^"  ^^^  latter  country,  when  such  working  is  resorted  to, 
current  ^  "  polarized  relay  '  (fig.  20)  with  a  bias  is  used,  but  on 
MyMtom.  ^^^  important  lines  worked  by  sounders  the  "  double- 
'  current  "  system  is  employed.  In  this  the  tongue  of  the 
relay  is  kept  over  to  the  spacing  side  by  means  of  a  current  flowing 
in  one  direction,  but  on  the  depression  of  the  signalling  key  the  cur- 
rent is  reversed,  moving  the  relay  tongue  over  to  the  marking  side. 


The  Siemens  polarised  relay,  shown  in  fig.  19,  consistB  of  an 
armature  a,  pivoted  at  one  end  A  in  a  slot  at  one  end  N  of  a 
permanent  magnet  w,  the  other  pole  s  of  which  is  fixed  to  the 
yoke  y  of  a  horse-shoe  electromagnet  M.  The  armature  is  placed 
between  the  poles  of  the  electromagnet,  and  being 
magnetized  by  the  magnet  m  it  will  oscillate  to  the 
right  or  left  under  the  action  of  the  poles  of  the  electro- 
magnet M  according  as  the  current  passes  through  M  in  one  direction 
or  the  other.  This  Form  of  relay  is  largely  used,  but  in  Great  Britain 
it  has  been  entirely  displaced  by  the  form  shown  in  fig.  20,  which 
is  the  most  modern  pattern  of  relay  used  by  the  Brirish  Poet  Office, 
known  as  the  "  Post  Office  Standard  Relay."    In  this  instrument 
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Fig.  19. — Siemens 
Polarized  Relay. 


Fig.  20. — Post  Office 
Standard  Relay. 


there  are  two  soft  iron  tongues,  n,  5,  fixed  upon  and  at  right  angles 
to  an  axle  a,  which  works  on  pivots  at  its  ends.  These  tongues  are 
magnetized  by  the  inducing  action  of  a  strong  horse-shoe  permanent 
magnet,  S  N,  which  is  made  in  a  curved  shape  for  the  sake  of  con^- 
pactness.  The  tongue  plays  between  the  poles  of  two  straight 
electromagnets.  The  coils  of  the  electromagnets  are  differenti^^ 
wound  with  silk-covered  wire,  4  mils(=?  004  inch)  in  diameter,  to  a 
total  resistance  of  400  ohms.  This  differential  winding  enables  the 
instrument  to  be  used  for  "  duplex  **  working,  but  the  connexions 
of  the  wires  to  the  terminal  screws  are  such  that  the  relay  can 
be  used  for  ordinary  single  working.  Although  the  relay  is  a 
"  polarized "  one,  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  "double-current" 
worlung,  it  is  equally  suitable  for  "  single-current  "  purposes,  as 
the  tongue  can  be  given  a  bias  over  to  the  "  spacing  "  side,  i,e.  to 


Fig.  21. — Connexions  for  Double-current  Working. 


the  side  on  which  no  current  passes  through  the  local  circuit.  The 
standard  relay  will  work  single  current  with  a  current  of  3  milliam- 
peres,  though  in  practice  about  10  would  be  used.  Worked  double 
current — that  is,  with  the  tongue  set  neutral,  having  no  bias  either 
to  the  spacing  or  marking  side — ^the  relay  will  give  good  signals 
with  li  milliampere  of  current,  though  in  pn^ctice  10  milliamperes 
are  provided.  The  lightness  of  the  moving  part  enables  great 
rapidity  of  action  to  be  obtained,  which  for  fast  speed  working  is 
very  essential.  The  relay  tongue,  being  perfectly  free  to  move, 
can  be  actuated  by  a  comparatively  weak  current.  Normally  a 
switch  attached  to  the  key  cuts  the  battery  off,  and  connects  the 
line  direct  through  the  receiving  relay;  this  switch  is  turned  to 
"send  "  when  transmission  commences,  and  is  moved  back  to 
"  receive"  when  it  ceases:  this  movement  is  done  quite  mechani- 
cally by  the  telegraphist,  and  as  it  is  practically  never  forgotten, 
automatic  devices  (which  have  often  been  suggested)  to  effect  the 
turning  are  wholly  unnecessary. 

Fig.  21  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the  connexions  for  doUble- 
current  working;  the  galvanometer  G  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
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indicating  whether  a  station  is  calling,  in  case  the  relay  sticks  or  is 
out  of  adjustment.  The  key  K  (shown  in  general  plan),  when 
worked,  sends  reversed  currents  from  the  battery  B.  In  cases  where 
: "  universal  battery  "  wofking,  i.e.  the  working  of  several  instru- 
ments from  one  set  of  batteries  or  accumulators,  is  adopted,  the 
positive  and  negative  currents  have  to  be  sent  from  independent 
batteries,  as  shown  by  fig.  22.  The  stop  a  of  the  key  K  is  con- 
nected through  a  switch  S  with  one  pole  of  the  battery  B,  and  the 
stop  b  in  the  usual  way  with  the  other  pole.  Suppose  the  arm  c 
of  the  switch  S  to  be  in  contact  with  2;  then  when  the  key  is 
manipulated  it  sends  alternately  positive  and  negative  currents 
into  the  line.  If  the  positive  is  called  the  signalling  current,  the 
line  will  be  charted  positively  each  time  a  signal  is  sent;  but  as 
soon  as  the  signal  is  completed  a  negative  charge  is  communicated 
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Fig.  22. — Universal  Battery  Working. 

to  the  line,  thus  hastening  the  discharge  and  the  return  of  the 
relay  tongue  to  its  insulated  stop. 

When  a  local  instrument  such  as  a  sounder  (fig.  i^)  is  worked 
from  a  relay,  the  dying  away  of  the  magnetism  in  the  iron  cores  of 
the  electromagnet,  when  the  relay  tongue  moves  from  the 
^^^  marking  to  the  spacing  side,  i.e.  when  the  local  batten^  »s 
***"•  cut  off,  sets  up  an  induced  current  of  high  tension,  which 

causes  a  spark  to  jump  across  the  contact  points  of  the  relay,  and 
by  oxidizing  them  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  be  frequently 
cleaned.  In  order  to  avoid  this  sparking,  every  local  instrument 
in  the  British  Postal  Telepaph  Department  has  a  "  spark  "  coil 
connected  across  the  termmals  of  tne  electromagnet.  The  spark 
coil  has  a  resistance  about  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  electro- 
magnet it  shunts,  and  the  wire  of  which  it  is  composed  is  double 
wound  so  as  to  have  no  retarding  effect  on  the  induced  current, 
which  circulates  through  the  spark  coil  instead  of  jumping  in  the 
form  of  a  spark  across  the  contact  points.  The  device  is  a  most 
effectual  one. 

On  long  circuits  worked  by  the  Wheatstone  fast-speed  apparatus, 
and  especially  on  those  in  which  a  submarine  cable  is  included,  it 
ReoemterM.  ^^  ^ou'^d  necessary  to  introduce  **  repeaters  "  half-way, 

'^  in  order  to  enable  a  high  speed  to  be  maintained.    The 

speed  at  which  a  circuit  can  be  worked  depends  upon  what  is  known 
as  the  "  KR  **  of  the  line,  i.e.  the  product  of  the  total  capacity  and 
the  total  resistance,  both  the  capacity  and  the  resistance  having  a 
retarding  effect  on  the  signals.  By  dividing  a  line  into  two  halves 
the  wor&ng  speed  will  b^  dependent  upon  the  KR  of  the  longest 
half,  and  as  both  K  and  R  are  directly  proportional  to  the  length 
of  the  line,  the  KR  product  for  the  half  of  a  circuit  is  but  one 
c]uarter  that  of  the  whole  length  of  the  circuit,  and  the  retardation 
is  corresijondingly  small.  Thus  the  speed  on  a  line  at  which  the 
repeater  is  situated  exactly  midway  will  be  four  times  that  of  the 
line  worked  direct.  Repeaters  (or  translators,  as  they  are  some- 
times termed)  are  in  Great  Britain  only  used  on  fast-speed  circuits ; 
they  are  in  no  case  found  necessary  on  circuits  worked  by  hand,  or 
at     key  speed  "  as  it  is  called. 

Duplex  telegraphy  consists  in  the  simultaneous  transmission 
of  two  messages,  one  in  each  direction,  over  the  same  wire. 
Duphx  The  solution  of  this  problem  was  attempted  by  J.  W. 
te/e-  Gintl  of  Vienna  in  1853  and  in  the  following  year  by 

gnpby.  prischen  and  by  Siemens  and  Halske.  Within  a  few 
years  several  methods  had  been  proposed  by  different  inventors, 
but  none  was  at  first  very  successful,  not  from  any  fault  in 
the  principle,  but  because  the  effect  of  electrostatic  capacity 
of  the  line  was  left  out  of  account  in  the  early  arrangements. 
The  first  to  introduce  a  really  good  practical  system  of  duplex 
telegraphy,  in  which  this  difficulty  was  sufficiently  overcome 
for  land  line  purposes,  was  J.  B.  Steams  of  Boston  (Mass.). 
In  order  that  the  line  between  two  stations  may  be  worked 
on  the  duplex  system  it  is  essential  that  the  receiving  instru- 
ment shaJl  not  be  acted  on  by  the  outgoing  currents,  but  shall 
respond  to  incoming  ciurents.  The  two  methods  most  commonly 
employed  are  the  differential  and  bridge  methods. 


In  fig.  23,  representing  the  "  differential "  method.  B  is  the 
sending  battery,  Bi  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the  battery,  R  a 
rheostat  and  C  an  adjustable  condenser.  Suppose  the  ^ 
key  to  be  depressed,  then  a  current  flows  through  one  ^^ 
winding  of  the  differential  relay  to  line  and  through  the  **^tL» 
other  winding  and  rheostat  to  earth.  Now  if  the  values  of  "«^»* 
the  rheostat  and  condenser  are  adjusted  so  as  to  make  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  outgoing  current  through  both  windings  of  the  rday  exactly 
equal,  then  no  effect  is  produced  on  the  armature  of  the  relay,  as 
the  two  curreilts  neutralize  each  other's  magnetizing  effect. 

Incoming  currents  pass  from  line  through  out  coil  of  the  relay, 
the  key,  and  either  the  battery  or  battery  resistance,  according  as 
whether  the  key  is  raised  or  depressed.  The  result  is  that  the  arma- 
ture of  the  relay  is  attracted,  and  currents  are  sent  through  the 
sounder  from  the  local  battery,  producing  the  signals  from  the 
distant  station.  When  the  key  is  in  the  middle  position,  that  is, 
not  making  connexion  with  either  the  front  or  back  contacts,  the 
received  currents  pass  through  both  coils  of  the  relay  and  the 
rheostat;  no  interference  is,  however,  felt  from  this  extra  resistance 
because,  although  the  current  is  halved,  it  has  double  the  effect  on 
the  relay,  because  it  passes  through  two  coUs  instead  of  one. 


Line 


Fig.  23. — Duplex  Working:  differential  method. 

In  the  "  bridge  "  method  (fig.  24),  instead  of  sending  the  currents 
through  the  two  coils  of  a  differentially  wound  relay  or  receiving 
instrument  as  in  Frischen's  method,  two  resistances 
a  and  h  are  inserted,  and  the  receiving  instrument  is  ''SiL* 
joined  between  P  and  Q.  The  currents  thus  divide  at  ■■•^•* 
the  point  D,  and  it  is  clear  that  if  the  difference  of  potential  be- 
tween P  and  Q  is  unaffected  by  closing  the  sending  key,  then  no 
change  of  current  will  take  place  in  the  instrument  circuit.    The 


Fig.  24. — Duplex  Working :  bridge  method. 

relative  potential  of  P  and  Q  is  not  affected  by  the  manipulation 
of  the  sending  key  if  the  resistance  of  a  bears  the  same  proportion 
to  that  of  h  as  the  resistance  of  the  line  does  to  that  of  the 
resistance  R;  hence  that  is  the  arrangement  used.  One  very  great 
advantage  in  this  method  is  that  the  instrument  used  between  P 
and  Q  may  be  of  any  ordinary  form,  i.e.  relay,  Hughes,  siphon  re- 
corder, &c. 

Most  important  cables,  such  as  those  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company  and  the  various  Atlantic  cables,  are  worked  duplex  on 
Muirhead's  plan.     W^hat  may  be  called  a  mechanical 
method  of  duplexine  a  cable  was  described  by  Lord    ''"f^^ 
Kelvin  in  a  patent  taken  out  by  him  in  1858.    In  this,  as    ^'^S 
in  the  ordinary  methods,  a  differentially  wound  receiving    ""*■*•*• 
instrument   was   used,   one  coil  being  connected   with  the  cable 
and  the  other  with  the  earth;  but  it  differed  from  other  methods 
in  requiring  no  "  artificial  "  or  balancing  cable.    The  compensation 
was  to  be  obtained  by  workinp:  a  slide  resistance  included  in  the 
circuit  of  the  compensating  coil,  either  by  the  sending  key  or  by 
clockwork  released  by  the  key,  so  as  to  vary  the  resistance  in  that 
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circuit  according  to  any  law  which  mi^ht  be  required  to  prevent 
the  receiving  instrument  being  afifected  by  the  outgoing  current. 
Four  years  later  Varley  patented  his  artificial  cable,  which  was  the 
first  near  approach  to  a  successful  solution  of  the  duplex  problem 
on  the  principle  now  adopted.  It  was  not,  however,  a  sufficiently 
perfect  representation  of  a  laid  cable  to  serve  for  duplexing  cables 
of  more  than  a  few  hundred  miles  in  length.  By  a  modification  of 
the  bridge  method,  applied  with  excellent  results  by  Dr  Muirhead 
to  submarine  work,  condensers  are  substituted  for  a  and  6,  one  being 
also  placed  in  the  circuit  between  P  and  Q.  In  this  case  no  current 
flows  from  the  battery  through  the  line  or  instruments,  the  whole 
action  being  inductive.  As  we  have  alreadv  stated,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  capacity  along  the  resistance  K  must  in  submarine 
cable  work  be  made  to  correspond  very  accurately  with  the  distri- 
butioci  of  the  capacity  along  the  resistance  of  the  cable.  This  is 
accomplished  by  Dr  Muirhead  in  the  following  manner.  One  side 
of  a  sheet  of  panilfined  paper  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  conducting 
substance,  say  tinfoil,  and  over  the  other  side  narrow  strips  of  the 
same  substance  are  arranged  gridironwise  to  form  a  continuous 
circuit  along  the  strip.  The  breadth  and  thickness  of  the  strip 
and  the  thickness  of  the  paraffined  paper  are  adjusted  so  that  the 
relative  resistance  and  capacity  of  this  arrangement  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  cable  with  which  it  is  intended  to  be  used.  A  large 
number  of  such  sheets  are  prepared  and  placed  together,  one  over 
the  other,  the  end  of  the  strip  of  the  first  sheet  being  connected 
with  the  beginning  of  the  strip  of  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  last 
sheet,  the  whole  representing  the  conductor  of  the  cable.  In  the 
same  way  all  the  conducting  sheets  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper 
are  connected  together  and  form  the  earth-plate  of  this  artificial 
cable,  thus  representing  the  sea.  The  leakage  through  the  insulator 
of  the  cable  is  compensated  for  by  connecting  high  resistances  be- 
tween different  points  of  the  strip  conductor  and  the  earth  coating. 
Faults  or  any  other  irregularity  in  the  cable  may  be  represented  by 
putting  resistances  of  the  proper  kind  into  the  artificial  line.  This 
system  of  duplexing  cables  has  proved  remarkably  successful* 

Quadrupkx  telegraphy  consists  in  the  simultaneous  trans- 
mission of  two  messages  from  each  end  of  Uie  line.  The  only 
new  problem  introduced  is  the  simultaneous  transmission  of 
Quaih  two  messages  in  the  same  direction;  this  is  sometimes 
nipiex  called  "  diplex  transmission."  The  solution  of  this 
^'^'.  problem  was  attempted  by  Dr  J.  B.  Stark  of  Vienna 

grmpny.  ^  iSs$y  and  during  the  next  ten  years  it  was  worked 
at  by  Bosscha,  Kramer,  Maron,  Schaak,  Schreder,  Wartmann 
and  others.  The  first  to  attain  practical  success  was  Edison, 
and  his  method  with  some  modifications  is  still  the  one  in  most 
gener^  use. 

The  arrangement  is  shown  in  fig.  25,  and  indicates  the  general 
principle  involved.  Ki  and  K2  are  two  transmitting  keys;  the 
former  reverses  the  direction  of  the  line  current,  the  latter  increases 
the  strength  irrespective  of  direction,  by  joining  on  another  battery 
when  the  key  is  depressed.    Ri  and  R2  are  relays  for  receiving  the 
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Fig.  25. — Quadniplex  Working. 

currents;  the  former  is  polarized  and  responds  to  reversals  of 
current,  while  the  latter  is  non-polarized  and  responds  only  to  the 
increased  current  from  K2  irrespective  of  the  direction  of  that  current. 
This  arrangement  can  be  duplexed  in  the  way  alreadv  explained, 
by  providing  differential  relays  and  arranging  for  the  outgoing 
currents  to  divide  differentiailv  through  the  two  relays  at  each  end. 
The  "  multiplex  "  system  devised  by  Patrick  B.  Delany  (which 
was  adopted  to  a  liniited  extent  in  Great  Britain,  but  has  now  been 
Mahloitx  ®^^"^^y  discarded)  had  for  its  object  the  working  of  a  nu m- 
JJj^  '^  ber  o€  instruments  simultaneously  on  one  wire.  The  general 
gfy^fjgy  principle  of  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  by 
*^^*  ng.  26.  Arms  a  and  bj  one  at  each  station  A  and  B, 
are  connected  to  the  line  wire,  and  are  made  to  rotate  simultaneously 
over  metallic  segments,  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  i',  2',  3',  4',  at  the  two 
stations,  so  that  when  the  arm  a  is  on  segment  i  at  A,  then  b  is  on 
segment  i'  at  B,  and  so  on.  At  each  station  sets  of  telegraph 
apparatus  are  connected  to  the  segments,  so  that  when  the  arms 
are  kept  rotating  the  set  connected  to  1  becomes  periodically  con- 
nected to  the  set  connected  to  i',  the  set  connected  to  2  to  the  set 
connected  to  2',  and  so  on.  In  practice  the  number  of  segments 
actually  employed  is  much  greater  than  that  indicated  on  the  figure, 
and  the  segments  are  arranged  in  a  number  of  groups,  as  shown 


by  fig.  2.7,  all  the  segments  i  being  connected  together,  all  the 
segmen^^s  2,  all  the  segments  3,  and  all  the  segments  4.  To  each 
group  is  connected  a  set  of  apparatus;  hence  during  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  arms  a  pair  of  instruments  (at  station  A  and 
station  B)  will  be  in  communication  four  times,  and  the  intervals 
during  which  any  particular  set  of  instruments  at  the  two  stations 
are  not  in  connexion  with  each  other  become  much  smaller  than  in 
the  case  of  fig.  26.  In  practice  this  subdivision  of  the  segments  is 
so  far  extended  that  the  intervals  of  disconnexion  become  extremely 
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Fig.  26. — Multiplex  Working. 


small,  and  each  set  of  apparatus  works  as  if  it  were  alone  connected 
to  the  line.  As  many  as  162  segments  in  eight  groups  are  practi- 
cally used.  The  arm  which  moves  round  over  the  segments  rotated 
at  the  rate  of  three  revolutions  per  second,  and  is  kept  in  motion 
by  means  of  an  iron  toothed  wheel,  the  rim  of  which  is  set  in  close 
proximity  to  the  poles  of  an  electromagnet.  Through  this  electro- 
magnet pass  impulses  of  current  regulated  in  frequency  by  a  tuning- 
fork  contact  breaker;  these  impulses,  acting  on  the  teeth  of  the 
iron  wheel,  by  a  series  of  pulls  keep  it  in  uniform  rotation.  If  the 
rates  of  vibration  of  the  two  tuning-forks  at  the  two  stations  could 
be  maintained  precisely  the  same,  the  two  arms  would  rotate  in 
synchronism,   but  as  this  uniform  vibration  cannot  be  exactly 
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Fig.  2^. — Grouping  of  Segments  in  Multiplex  System. 

preserved  for  any  length  of  time,  a  means  is  provided  whereby  the 
rate  of  vibration  of  either  of  the  forks  can  be  slowed  down,  so  as  to 
retard  the  rate  of  rotation  of  one  or  other  of  the  arms.  This  is 
effected  by  means  of  "correcting"  segments,  of  which  there  are 
six  sets  containing  three  each.  Should  the  rotating  arms  fail  to 
pass  over  these  correcting  segments  at  their  synchronous  positions, 
correcting  currents  pass  to  a  relay  which  cuts  off  momentarily  the 
current  actuatine  the  tuning-fork,  thereby  altering  the  rate  of 
vibration  of  the  Tatter  until  tne  arms  once  more  run  together  uni- 
formly. The  actual  number  of  sets  of  apparatus  it  was  possible 
to  work  multiplex  depended  upon  the  length  of  the  line,  for  if  the 
latter  were  long,  retardation  eifects  modified  the  working  conditions. 
Thus  between  London  and  Manchester  only  four  sets  of  apparatus 
could  be  worked,  but  between  London,  and  Birmingham,  a  shorter 
distance,  six  sets  (the  maximum  for  which  the  system  is  adapted) 
were  used. 

Chemical  Telegraphs, — A  method  of  recording  signals  in  the 
Morse  code,  formeriy  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  was  to 
use  a  chemically  prepared  ribbon  of  paper.  Supi)ose,  for 
Instance,  the  paper  ribbon  to  be  soaked  in  a  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium  and  a  light  contact  ^ring  made  to  press  con- 
tinuously on  its  surface  as  it  is  pulled  forward  by  the  mechanism. 
Then,  if  a  current  is  sent  front  the  spring  to  the  roller  through 
the  paper,  a  brown  mark  will  be  maae  by  the  spring  due  to 
the  liberation  of  iodine.  This  was  the  principle  of  the  chemical 
telegraph  proposed  by  Edward  Davy  in  1838  and  of  that 
proposed  by  Bain  in  1846.  Several  ingenious  applications  of 
his  method  were  proposed  and  practicajyiy>  worked,  as,  for 
example,  the  copying  telegraph  of  Bakewell  and  of  Cros,  by 
means  of  which  a  telegram  may  be  transmitted  in  the  sehder^s 
own  handwriting;  the  pan  telegraph  of  Caselli;  the  auto- 
graphic telegraphs  of  Meyer,  Lenoir,  Sawyer  and  others;  and 
the  autographic  typo-telegraph  of  Bonelli;  all  forms  of  the 
apparatus  have,  however,  fallen  into  disuse. 

Automatic  Telegraphs. — ^It  was  found  impossible  to  make 
the  Morse  ink  writer  so  sensitive  that  it  could  record  signals 
sent  over  land  lines  of  several  hundred  miles  in  length,  if  the 
speed  of  transmission  was  very  much  faster  than  that  which 
could  be  effected  by  hand,  and  this  led  to  the  adoption  of 
automatic  methods  of  transmission.  One  was  proposed  by 
Bain  as  early  as  1846,  but  it  did  not  come  into  use.  That 
now  employed  is,  however,  practically  a  development  of  his 
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idea.  It  consists  in  punching,  by  means  of  "  a  puncher,"  a 
series  of  holes  in  a  strip  of  paper  in  such  a  way  that,  when 
the  strip  is  sent  through  another  instrument,  called  the  "  trans- 
mitter," the  holes  cause  the  circuit  to  be  closed  at  the  proper 
times  and  for  the  proper  proportionate  intervals  for  the  message 
to  be  correctly  printed  by  the  receiving  instrument  or  recorder. 
The  most  successful  apparatus  of  thi$  kind  is  that  devised  by 
Wheatstone;  others  were  devised  by  Siemens  and  Halske, 
Gamier,  Humaston,  Siemens,  and  Little. 

In  the  Wheatstone  automatic  apparatus  three  levers  are 
placed  side  by  side,  each  acting  on  a  set  of  small  punches  and 
Whemt'  on  mechanism  for  feeding  the  paper  forward  a  step 
Mton9  after  each  operation  of  the  levers.  The  pimches  are 
sytum,  arranged  as  shown  in  fig.  28,  and  the  levers  are 
adjusted  so  that  the  left-hand  one  moves  a,  6,  c  and 
punches  a  row  of  holes  across  the  paper  (group  i  in  the  figure), 
the  middle  one  moves  h  only  and  punches  a  centre  hole  (2  in 
the  figure),  while  the  right-hand  one  moves  a,  6,  d,  e  and  punches 


Fig.  28.— Wheatstone  Punching  Apparatus. 

four  holes  (3  and  4  in  the  figure).  The  whole  of  this  operation 
represents  a  dot  and  a  dash  or  the  letter  "  a."  The  side  rows 
of  holes  only  are  used  for  transmitting  the  message,  the  centre 
row  being  required  for  feeding  forward  the  paper  in  the  trans- 
mitter. The  perforation  of  the  paper  when  done  by  hand  is 
usually  periormed  by  means  of  small  mallets,  but  at  the  central 
telegraph  office  in  London,  and  at  other  large  offices,  the  keys 
are  only  used  for  opening  air-valves,  the  actual  pimching  being 
done  by  pneumatic  pressure.  In  this  way  several  thicknesses 
of  paper  can  be  perforated  at  the  same  time,  which  is  a  great 
convenience  for  press  work,  since  copies  of  the  same  message 
have  often  to  be  transmitted  to  several  newspapers  at  the 

same  time. 

The  mode  of  using  the  paper  ribbon  for  the  transmission  of  the 
message  is  illustFated  in  fig.  29.  An  ebonite  beam  B  is  rocked  up 
and  down  rapidly  by  a  traui  of  mechanism,  and  moves  the  cranks 
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Fig.  29. — Wheatstone  Automatic  Transmitter. 


A  and  A'  by  means  of  two  metal  pins  P,  P.  A  and  A'  carrv  two 
light  vertical  rods  S,  M,  the  one  as  much  in  front  of  the  other  as 
there  is  space  between  two  successive  holes  in  the  perforated  ribbon. 
To  the  other  ends  of  A,  A',  rods  H,  H'  are  loosely  hinged,  their 
ends  passing  loosely  through  holes  in  the  end  of  the  bar  L.  By 
means  .of  two  collars  K,  K',  the  lever  L  is  made  to  oscillate  in  unison 
with  the  beam  B.  The  operation  is  as  follows :  the  paper  ribbon 
or  periforated  slip  is  moved  forward  by  its  centre  row  of  holes  at  the 
proper  speed  above  the  upper  ends  of  the  rods  S,  M;  should. there 
be  no  holes  in  the  ribbon  then  the  cranks  A,  A'  will  remain 
stationary,  although  the  beam  B  continues  to  rock,  since  the  rods 
S,  M  are  pressing  against  the  ribbon  and  cannot  rise.  Should, 
however,  a  row  of  holes,  like  group  i,  ^%.  28,  be  in  the  ribbon, 
the  rod  M  will  first  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  paper,  and  the 
corresponding  movement  of  crank  A'  will,  through  the  agency  of 
collet  IC,  throw  over  lever  L,  and  the  battery  zinc  will  be  put  to 
the  line;  at  the  next  half  stroke  of  the  beam,  S  will  pass  through, 
and  crank  A  by  its  movement  wilt,  through  the  agency  of  collet  K', 
throw  over  lever  L  in  the  re>'erse  direction,  so  that  the  battery 
copper  wiU  be  put  to  the  line.    Thus  for  a  dot,  first  a  negative 


and  then  a  positive  current  is  sent  to  the  line,  the  effect  of  the 
current  continuing  during  the  time  required  for  the  paper  to  travel 
the  space  between  two  holes.  Again,  suppose  groups  3  and  ^  to 
be  punched.  The  first  part  will  be,  as  before,  zinc  to  the  line; 
at  the  next  half  stroke  of  the  beam  M  will  not  pass  through,  as 
there  is  no  hole  in  the  paper;  but  at  the  third  halt  stroke  it  passes 
through  and  copjper  is  put  to  the  line.  Thus  for  a  dash  the  interval 
between  the  positive  and  the  negative  current  is  equal  to  the  time 
the  paper  takes  to  travel  over  twice  the  space  between  two  suc- 
cessive holes.  Hence  for  sending  both  a  dot  and  a  dash,  reverse 
currents  of  short  duration  are  sent  through  the  line,  but  the  interval 
between  the  reversal  is  three  times  as  great  for  the  dash  as  for 
the  dot. 

In  the  receiving  instrument  the  electromagnet  is  constructed  in 
precisely  a  similar  way  to  the  relay  (fig.  20),  so  that  the  armature, 
if  pulled  into  any  position  by  either  current,  remains  in  that  posi- 
tion, whether  the  current  continues  to  flow  or  not,  until  a  reverse 
current  is  made  to  act  on  the  magnet.  For  the  dot  the  armature 
is  deflected  by  the  first  current,  the  ink-wheel  being  brought  into 
contact  with  the  paper  and  after  a  short  interval  pulled  back  by  the 
reverse  current.  In  the  case  of  the  dash  the  ink-wheel  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  paper  by  the  first  current  as  before  and  is 
pulled  back  by  the  reverse  current  after  three  times  the  interval. 
The  armature  acts  on  an  inking  disk  on  the  principle  described 
above,  save  only  that  the  disk  is  supplied  with  ink  from  a  groove 
in  a  second  wheel,  on  which  it  rolls:  the  grooved  wheel  is  ke{>t 
turning  with  one  edge  in  contact  with  ink  in  an  ink-well.  By  this 
method  of  transmission  the  battery  is  always  to  the  line  for  the 
same  interval  of  time,  and  alternately  with  opposite  poles,  so  that 
the  effect  of  electrostatic  induction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Although  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  good  signals  at  a  rate 
corresponding  to  600  letters  per  minute,  in  practice  it  is  found 
that  such  a  high  speed  is  not  advisable,  as  it  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible for  even  the  most  skilled  operators  properly  to  handle  and 
transcribe  from  the  *'  slip"  on  which  the  signals  are  recorded. 

In  Squier  and  Crehore*s  "  Synchronograph  "  system  "  sine  waves  " 
of  current,  instead  of  sharp  "  makes  and  breaks,"  or  sharp  reversals, 
are  employed  for  transmitting  signals,  the  waves  being  ^^  urmaa 
produced  by  an  alternating-current  dynamo,  and  regu-  ^^u„" 


,  as  in  the 


Cretan 


fated  by  means  of  a  perforated  paper  ribbon^ 

Wheatstone  automatic  system.  ^  The  arrangement  has 

been  found  under  certain  conditions  to  give  better  results  than 

those  obtained  with  sharp  reversals. 

In  the  undulator  apparatus,  which  is  similar  in  general  principle 
to  the  "  siphon  recorder  "  used  in  submarine  telegraphy,  a  spnng 
or  falling  weight  moves  a  paper  strip  beneath  one  ena  of  -^  ^ 
a  fine  silver  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  dips  into  a  oulMtor 
vessel  containing  ink.  The  siphon  is  supported  on  a 
vertical  axle  carryinp:  two  armatures  which  are  acted  upon  by  two 
electromagnets.  It  is  in  fact  the  electromagnet  and  spindle  of  a 
telegraph  relay  with  a  siphon  in  place  of  the  tongue.  So^w  adjust* 
ments  are  provided  for  closing  or  opening  the  air  gap  between  the 
electromagnets  and  armatures,  for  raising  or  lowering  the  siphon, 
and  for  aofjusting  the  point  of  the  siphon  to  the  centre  or  side  of  the 
paper  strip.  The  received  signals  are  recorded  on  the  paper  strip 
in  an  unclulating  continuous  line  of  ink,  and  are  distinguished  bv 
the  length  of  deviation  from  zero.  The  amplitude  of  the  signals 
can  be  varied  in  several  ways,  either  by  a  shunt  across  the  electro- 
magnet, or  by  altering  the  tension  of  the  controlling  springs  or  by 
altering  the  air  gap  between  electromagnets  and  armatures.  Up 
to  100  words  per  minute  the  signals  are  easily  readable,  but  beyond 
that  speed  they  are  more  dimcult  to  translate,  although  experts 
can  read  them  when  received  at  200  words  per  minute. 

Pollak'Virag  System^-^lti  the  improved  rollak-Virag  system  the 
received  signals  are  recorded  in  characters  similar  to  ordinary  hand- 
writing. The  operator  actuates  a  typewriter  form  of  perforator 
which  punches  varying  groups  of  holes,  representinc^  the  different 
characters,  in  a  paper  strip  about  one  inch  wide.  This  slip  is  then 
passed  through  a  transmitter  fitted  with  brush  contacts  and  con- 
nected to  the  two  line  wires  of  a  metallic  loop.  One  circuit  is  formed 
b^  the  loop  itself,  and  a  second,  quite  independent,  by  the  two 
wires  in  parallel,  earthed  at  each  end.  At  the  receiving  end  there 
are  two  telephone  receivers,  one  joined  in  the  loop  circuit,  the  other 
in  the  earth  return  circuit.  The  diaphragms  of  these  are  mechani- 
cally connected  to  a  small  mirror  and  control  its  movement  in 
accordance  with  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  received  currents. 
One  diaphragm  gives  the  mirror  a  movement  in  a  vertical  direction 
while  the  other  gives  it  a  horizontal  motion.  The  two  acting  to- 
gether can  thus  give  the  mirror  any  desired  movement  within 
limits.  A  ray  of  light  is  directed  upon  the  mirror,  and  the  motion 
of  the  latter,  due  to  the  varyinjj  strengths  and  direction  of  the 
received  currents,  is  made  to  write  the  transmitted  signals  upon  a 
strip  of  bromide  photographic  paper  about  three  inches  wide. 

The  line  of  writing  is  ol  course  continuous,  there  being  no  break, 
although  there  is  a  space  between  words.  The  writing,  althouffh 
not  well  formed,  is  sufficiently  distinct  for  ordinary  messages;  the 
figures  3,  5,  and  8  are,  however,  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  each 
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Other,  being  very  similar  in  appearance.  The  bromide  paper  is 
automatically  passed  through  a  developing  bath,  a  fixing  bath, 
and  drying  rollers.  This  operation  occupies  about  twelve  seconds, 
giving  a  message  written  in  column  form  ready  for  delivery.  It 
IS  not  a  system  likely  to  have  general  application. 

Type  Printing  Telegraphs. — ^The  first  considerable  improvement 
in  type  printing  tdegraphs  was  made  by  D.  £.  Hughes  in  1855. 
In    the  Hughes  instrument    two    trains    of    clockwork 


mechanism,  one  at  each  end  of  the  line,  are  kept  moving 
'^        at  the  same  speed.    Each  instrument  is  provided  with  a 
*"•"•  keyboard,  resembling  that  of  a  small  piano,  the  key  levers  of 

which  communicate  with  a  circular  row  of  vertical  pins.  A  horizontal 
arm  fixed  to  a  vertical  shaft  in  gear  with  the  mechanism  sweeps 
over  these  pins  at  the  rate  of  about  two  revolutions  per  second. 
When  a  key  is  depressed,  slightly  raising  one  of  the  pins,  th6 
horizontal  arm  will'  pass  over  it  and  in  doing  so  will  momentarily 
join  the  battery  to  the  line.  The  current  thus  sent  to  the  line  may 
be  made  either  to  act  directly  on  the  printing  iastrument  or  to 
close  a  local  circuit  by  means  of  a  relay.  For  simplicity  we  will 
suppose  direct  action.  The  current  then  passes  through  the  coils 
of  an  electromagnet,  which  releases  the  prmting  mechanism.  The 
electromagnet  consists  of  two  coils,  each  wound  on  a  soft  iron  core 
hxtA.  to  the  poles  of  a  strong  permanent  horse-shoe  magnet.  The 
armature  of  the  electromagnet  is  normally  attracted  by  the  effect 
of  the  permanent  magnet,  but  it  is  furnished  with  two  antagonistic 
springs  tending  to  throw  it  upwards.  These  springs  are  so  adjusted 
tnat  they  are  not  quite  able  to  release  the  armature.  When  a 
current  comes  in  from  line  it  passes  through  the  electromagnet  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  weaken  the  effect  of  the  permanent  magnet ; 
hence  the  springs  are  able  to  release  the  armature,  which  rises 
smartly  and  in  its  turn  releases  the  printing  mechanism.  Either 
a  weight  or  a  motor  is  used  for  making  the  movements  of  the 
mechaxiism  required  to  effect  the  printing  of  the  signals.  The 
ty^ierwheei  is  carried  round  continuously  by  the  niechanism  to 
which  it  is  attached  by  a  friction  disk  and  ratchet  drive.  An  axle 
carrying  four  cams  is  normally  at  rest,  but  it  is  thrown  into  gear 
with  the  mechanism  when  the  armature  rises,  makes  one  complete 
revolution,  and  comes  to  rest  ready  for  the  next  signal.  In  its 
revolution  one  of  its  cams  engages  with  the  correcting  wheel 
attached  to  the  type-wheel  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  latter  is  in 
the  correct  position  for  printing  a  complete  letter;  the  second  cam 
lifts  the  paper  against  the  type- wheel  and  prints  the  letter;  the 
third  moves  forward  the  paper  tape  one  space  to  be  ready  for  the 
printing  of  the  next  letter;  and  the  last  cam  replaces  the  armature 
on  the  cores  of  the  electromagnet.  This  complete  operation  occu- 
pies about  one-twelfth  of  a  second.  It  is  of  coarse. necessary  that 
two  instruments  working  together  should  have  the  same  speed. 
This  is  obtained  by  causing  one  of  them  to  send  a  series  of  signals 
from  one  particular  key,  while  the  operator  at  the  other  station 
adjusts  his  speed  until  he  receives  the  same  signal  after  short- 
circuiting  his  electromagnet  for  ten  revolations.  Both  typc^ wheels 
are  then  set  to  zero  by  the  lever  provided  for  that  purpose,  and 
released  by  the  current  from  the  letter-blank  key;  then  all  subse- 
quent signals  will  be  recorded  similarly  at  the  sending  and  re- 
ceiving ends.  If  by  any  chance  wrong  signals  are  printed  or  the 
instruments  get  out  of  phase,  the  sender  is  stopped  by  the  receiver 
sending  a  few  signals,  after  which  both  tvpe-wheels  are  again  set 
to  zero  and  correspondence  continued.  This  system  of  telegraphic 
printing  has  a  great  advantage  c-cr  the  step-by-step  system  in 
avoiding  the  necessity  for  the  rapidly  acting  electric  escapement, 
which,  however  skilfully  planned  and  executed,  is  always  liable  to 
failure  when  worked  too  rapidly.  In  Hughes's  instrument  almost 
perfect  accuracy  and  certainty  have  been  attained;  and  in  actual 
practice  it  has  proved  to  be  decidedly  superior  to  all  previous 
type-printing  telegraphs,  not  only  in  speed  and  accuracy,  but  in 
less  liability  to  mechanical  derangement  from  wear  and  tear  and 
from  accident.  It  involves  many  novel  features:  the  receiving 
electromagnet  is  of  peculiar  construction  and  remarkable  efficiency 
and  the  transmitting  apparatus  has  a  contrivance  to  prevent  unin- 
tentional repetitions  ot  a  letter  through  the  operator  holding  his 
finger  too  long  on  a  key.  This  instrument  was  for  some  years 
extensively  used  in  the  United  States,  until  superseded  by  G.  M. 
Phelps's  modification  of  it,  known  as  the  **  American  combination 
printing  telegraph,"  because  it  embodied  part  of  Hughes's  and  part 
of  House's  instruments.  With  this  modified  form  somewhat 
greater  speed  was  obtained,  but  it  was  found  difficult  to  drive, 
requiring  the  use  of  steam  or  some  such  motive-power.  In  a  subse^ 
quent  modification  introduced  in  i875an  electromotor  was  applied 
to  drive  the  printing  mechanism.  This  allowed  a  shorter  train 
and  stronger  wheelwork  to  be  used,  securing  more  certain  action, 
and  involving  less  risk  of  derangement.  Hughes's  form  was  taken 
up  by  the  French  government  in  i86o»  and  is  very  largely  in  use 
not  only  in  France  but  in  all  European  countries,  including  Great 
Britain. 

The  system  brought  out  in  1874  by  £mile  Baudot  and  since 
considerably  developed  is  a  multiplex  system  giving  from  two  to 
Baudot  ^^  channels  on  one  wire,  each  channel  giving  a  working 
Byatcm.  ^P^^  <>(  thirty  words  per  minute.  The  channels  can  be 
worked  in  either  direction  according  to  the  traffic  require- 
ments.   The  line  is  joined  at  each  end  to  distributors  which  are 
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arranged  to  maintain  unif6rm  speed  and  to  control  their  .respective 
receivers.  Each  channel  consists  of  a  keyboard  and  receiver  both 
electrically  connected  to  certain  parts  of  the  distributor.  The 
li^yboard  has  five  keys  similar  to  those  of  a  piano,  and  the  letters 
and  figures  are  obtained  by  the  different  combinations  which  can 
be  formed  by  the  raised  and  depressed  keys.  In  the  raised  position 
a  negative  battery  is  connected  to  the  distributor  and  in  the  de- 
pressed positioi^  a  positive  battery.  At  regular  intervals  a  rotating 
arm  on  the  distributor  connects  the  five  Keys  of  each  keyboard  to 
line,  thus  passing  the  signals  to  the  distant  station,  where  they 
pass  through  the  distributor  and  certain  relays  which  repeat  the 
cuifrents  corresponding  to  the  depressed  keys  and  actuate  electro- 
magnets in  the  receivers.  Each  receiver  is  provided  with  five 
electromagnets  corresponding  to  the  five  keys  of  the  keyboard, 
and  the  armatures  of  the  electromagnets  can  thus  repeat  the  various 
combinations  for  all  the  signals  allocated  to  the  different  combina- 
tions of  the  keys.  When  a  combination  of  signals  has  been  iieceived 
and  the  armatures  have  taken  up  their  respective  positions  corre- 
sponding to  the  transmitting  keyboard,  certain  m^:hanism  in  tbe 
receiver  translates  the  position  of  the  five  armatures  into  a  mechani- 
cal movement  which  lifts  the  paper  tape  against  a  type- wheel  and 
prints  the  corresponding  letter.  The  movement  for  any  parttciriar 
combination  of  armatures  can  only  take  place  once  per  revolution 
of  the  type-wheel  and  at  one  particular  place.  The  signals  must 
therefore  be  sent  at  regular  intervals,  and  to  ensure  thb  being 
done  correctly  a  telephone  or  time-tapper  is  provided  at  each  key- 
board to  warn  the  operator  of  the  correct  moment  to  depress  his 
keys.  The  Baudot  apparatus  can  have  certain  channels  extended 
so  as  to  form  a  means  of  continuous  communication  between  one 
station  and  two  or  three  others  by  means  of  one  line.  It  can  also 
be  duplexed  or  repeated  similar  to  any  other  telegraph  system. 

In  the  Murray  system  the  messages  are  first  prepared  in  the 
form  of  a  strip  of  perforated  paper  aoout  half  an  men  wide. .  Per- 
forating machines  equipped  witn  typewriter  keyboards  Murrmy 
are  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  messages*  two  or  $ygum. 
three  keyboard  perforators  being  employed  at  each  end 
of  the  telegraph  lines  on  which  the  Murray  system  is  used.  The 
messages  in  the  form  of  perforated  tape  are  then  passed  through 
an  automatic  transmitter,  something  like  a  Wheatstone  transmitter, 
at  a  speed  of  about  100  words  a  minute.  At  the  receiving  station 
electrical  mechanisms  record  the  signals  once  more  as  perforations 
in  a  paper  strip  forming  an  exact  replica  of  the  transmitting  tape. 
This  received  perforated  tape  is  then  used  to  control  what  is  known 
as  the  printer  or  automatic  typewriter,  a  machine  that  translates 
the  tape  perforations  into  letters  and  prints  the  messages  in  Roman 
type  in  page  form.  This  printer  is  purely  mechanical,  and  its 
speed  is  very  high.  An.  experimental  printer  constructed  about  the 
middle  of  1908  by  the  British  Post  Office,  operated  successfully  at 
the  rate  of  210  words  (1260  letters)' :per  minute.  The  usual  working 
speed  is  from  100  to  120  words  peac. minute.  The  Murray  auto- 
matic system  was  designed  specially  for  dealing  with  heavy  traffic 
on  long  lines.  As  it  uses  the  Baudot  telegraph  alphabet  it  has  an 
advantage  in  theory  over  the  Wheatstone  using  the  Morse  alphabet 
in  regard  to  the  speed  that  can>  be  obt^ed  on  a  long  telegraph 
line  in  the  ratio  of  eight  to  five,  and  this  theoretical  advantage  is 
more  or  less  realized  in  practice.  The  Murray  automatic  system 
is  not  regarded  as  suitable  for  short  telegraph  lines  or  moderate 
traffic,  printing  telegraphs  on  the  multiplex  principle  being  con- 
sidered preferable  in  such  circumstances.  One  of  the  longest 
circuits  upon  which  it  has  been  successfully  worked  is  that  between 
St  Petersburg  and  Omsk,  a  distance  of  approximately  2400  miles 
of  iron  wire,  with  three  repeating  stations.  As  in  some  other 
systems  retransmission  is  effected  from  the  received  perforated  tape. 

The  Creed  system  is  a  development  of  the  Morse- Wheatstone 
system,  and  provides  a  keyboard  perforator  which  punches  Morse 
letters  or  figures  on  a  paper  strip  by  depressing  type-  ctwA-t 
writer  keys.  The  slips  are  passed  through  an  ordinary  **w 
Wheatstone  transmitter  and  actuate  Wheatstone  receiving  V*«"» 
apparatus  which  in  turn  controls  a  *'  Creed  receiving  perforator." 
This  machine  reproduces  a  copy  of  the  original  transmitting  slip, 
which  can  be  passed  on  to  any  other  Wheatstone  circuit  or  can  be 
run  through  a  "Creed  printer,"  which  is  a  pneumatic  machine 
actuating  a  typewriter  by  means  of  valves.  Messages  are  thiis 
typed  upon  a  slip  which  is  gummed  to  the  telegraph  form.  The 
speed  of  the  receiving  perforator  ranges  from  20  to  150  words  per 
minute. 

In  the  Rowland  multiple  method  of  telegraphic  working,  the 
transmitter  consists  of  a  mechanical  keyboard  provided  with  a 
series  of  levers,  which  effect  certain  combinations  of  _ 
positive  and  negative  currents  for  each  letter.  These  ^owlattd 
currents  are  furnished  by  an  alternator  which  transmits  ^*'*«»» 
sine  currents  over  the  line  and  operates  a  motor  at  the  distant  end 
of  the  line,  both  machines  running  in  synchronism.  At  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  the  circuit  a  shaft  is  coupled  to  the  motor;  this  is 
provided  with  gearing  which  rotates  four  combining  commutators 
and  four  type- wheels,  which  print  the  letters  on  the  band  of  paper. 
There  are  four  transmitters  and  four  receivers,  which  are  operat^ 
independently  by  means  of  an  adaptation  of  the  multiplex  system 
of  working,  and  each  circuit  is  provided  with  a  number  of  segments 
set  apart  for  its  own  use.     Each  transmitter  is  therefore  able  to 
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transmit  a  separate  series  of  positive  and  negative  currents  in  diffe- 
rent combinations;  these  are  distributed,  by  suitably  arranged 
distributors  and  relays  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line,  into  their 
respective  receivers.  The  function  of  the  "combiner "  in  each 
receiving  instrument  is  so  to  group  the  received  combination  of 
positive  and  negative  currents  that  they  operate  polarized  relays 
m  such  a  manner  that  the  position  of  the  tongues  corresponds  with 
the  operation  of  the  levers  on  the  transmitter.  Since  each  letter 
is  represented  by  a  specific  combination  of  positive  and  negative 
currents,  it  is  possible,  by  means  of  the  combinations,  to  close  a 
local  circuit  at  any  given  interval,  and  so  cause  the  paper  to  be 
pressed  against  the  periphery  of  the  type-wheel  at  the  time  when 
the  letter  required  is  opposite.  Th6  paper  is  also  caused  to  ad- 
vance automatically  for  each  letter,  start  a  fresh  line,  and  also  to 
commence  a  fresh  form  at  the  completion  of  each  message. 

TelauU>graph. — ^Instruments  such  as  the  telautograph  and 
telewriter  are  apparatus  for  transmitting  a  facsimile  of  hand- 
writing mscribed  on  a  paper  at  one  end  of  a  line,  the  reproduc- 
tion being  made  automatically  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  at 
the  same  time  that  the  message  is  being  written. 

A  successful  apparatus  for  effecting  this  was  devised  by  Cowper 
and  was  known  as  the  writing  telegraph.  The  telautograph  is  on 
a  similar  principle  to  the  Cowper  apparatus,  the  motion  of  the 
transmitting  pencil  or  stylus  used  in  writing  being  resolved  by  a 
system  of  levers  into  two  component  rectilinear  motions,  which  are 
used  to  control  and  vary  the  currents  in  two  distinct  electrical 
circuits.  By  the  action  of  the  two  variable  currents  on  the  electro- 
magnetic mechanism  in  the  receiver,  the  two  component  motions 
are  reproduced  and  by  their  combined  action  on  a  second  system 
of  levers  the  receiving  pen  is  caused  to  duplicate  the  motions  of 
the  transmitting  pencil.  The  motion  communicated  to  rollers  by 
the  pencil  serves  to  cut  resistance  in  or  out  of  the  two  line  circuits 
which  are  connected  to  the  rollers,  and  thus  two  independent 
variable  line  currents  are  obtained.  In  the  receiver  there  is  a 
strong  electromagnet,  excited  by  a  local  current,  which  has  in  its 
circuit  two  annular  air  gaps,  across  which  the  magnetic  field  is 
practically  uniform  and  constant.  In  these  annular  spaces  there 
are  suspended  by  springs  two  light  coils  of  fine  copper  wire,  capable 
of  being  moved  vertically,  and  connected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
traversed  by  the  two  variable  line  currents  from  the  transmitter. 
These  coils  are  drawn  down,  by  the  magnetic  action  of  the  field  on 
the  currents  in  the  coils,  into  the  annular  spaces,  against  the  pull  of 
the  springs,  more  or  less  strongly,  accotding  to  the  strengths  of  the 
two  line  currents.  Each  coil  is  attached  to  a  shaft  by  a  bell  crank 
arrangement,  and  to  these  shafts  there  is  secured  a  system  of 
levers  similar  to  that  at  the  transmitter  carrying  the  receiving 
pencil  at  the  junction.  The  shafts  are  turned  by  the  pull  of  the 
magnet  upon  the  coils,  and  the  motions  of  the  transmitting  pencil 
are  thus  reproduced. 

m  The  Korn  telephotographic  apparatus  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  an  apparatus  devised  by  Shelf ord   Bid  well   in    1881   for  the 
electrical  transmission  of  pictures  to  a  distance,  in  which 
^^"^  use  was  made  of  the  change  in  electrical  resistance  which 

iehpkoio'  selenium  undergoes  when  acted  upon  by  light.  In  the 
graph  Y^orn  apparatus  the  light  from  a  Nernst  electric  lamp  is 

ByMfm,  concentrated  to  a  point  by  means  of  a  lens  on  the  original 
picture,  which  is  wound  on  a  glass  cylinder  in  the  shape  of  a  trans- 
parent photographic  film.  A  totally  reflecting  prism  placed  inside 
the  glass  cylinder  projects  the  light  which  penetrates  the  film  upon  a 
selenium  cell  situated  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  An  illumination 
of  variable  intensity  (according  to  the  deeper  or  lighter  shades  of 
the  portion  of  the  picture  on  which  the  light  falls)  thus  takes  place 
on  the  selenium  cell.  As  the  glass  cylinder,  driven  by  a  motor, 
revolves  upon  its  axis  while  also  advancing  (by  means  of  a  screw 
thread  on  the  axis),  all  portions  of  the  picture  are  successively 
brought  under  the  beam  or  pencil  of  lip:ht  and  cause  a  beam-  of 
varying  intensity  to  fall  on  the  selenium  cell.  Owing  to  the 
variabte  illumination  of  the  selenium  thus  produced,  the  resistance 
of  the  latter,  and  therefore  the  intensity  of  the  current  sent  through 
the  line  to  the  receiving  station  by  the  battery,  will  be  altered  accord- 
ingly. At  the  receiving  station  a  cylinder— which  revolves  syn- 
chronously with  the  transmitting  cylinder— is  covered  with  a 
photographic  film  or  paper,  upon  a  point  of  which  a  pencil  of  light 
from  a  Nernst  Jamp  is  concentrated.  Before  reaching  the  paper 
the  light  passes  through  perforations  in  two  iron  plates  which  are, 
in  fact,  the  pole  pieces  of  a  strong  electromagnet ;  between  these 
is  an  aluminium  shutter  which  is  attached  to  two  parallel  wires  or 
thin  strips.  When  there  is  no  current  the  shutter  covers  the  per- 
forations and  no  light  passes,  but  when  a  current  traverses  the 
wires  they  are  depressed  by  electromagnetic  action,  carrving  the 
shutter  with  them,  and  a  quantity  of  light  proportion^  to  the 
current  strength  is  admitted  through  the  perforations.  By  means 
Of  this  "  light-relay  "  the  intensity  of  the  li^ht  acting  at  any  moment 
upon  the  sensitized  paper  is  made  proportional  to  the  illumination 
of  the  selenium  in  the  transmitter.  To  eliminate  the  sluggish  action 
of  the  selenium  transmitter  a  selenium  cell  similar  to  that  at  the 
transmitting  station  is  arranged  at  the  receiving  apparatus,  and 
exposed  to  precisely  similar  variations  of  light,  the  arrangement 


bein^  such  that  the  lag  of  this  cell  counteracts  the  lag  of  the  trans- 
mitting cell.  The  synchrbnous  revolutions  of  the  transmitting 
cylinders  are  effected  by  making  one  cylinder  revolve  slightly  faster 
tnan  the  other;  after  each  revolution  the  cylinder  which  is  acceler- 
ated is  arrested  for  a  moment  by  means  of  a  special  relay  until 
the  difference  of  speed  is  accurately  compensated  for.  This  device 
was  originally  adopted  in  the  d'Arlmcourt  copying  telegraph. 

Submarine  Telegraphy, — ^For  working  long  submarine  cables 
the  apparatus  ordinarily  employed  on  Und  lines  cannot  be 
used,  as  the  retarding  effect  of  the  electrostatic  capacity  of  the 
cable  is  so  marked  that  signals  fail  to  be  recorded  except  at  a 
very  slow  speed  of  working.  The  transmitted  signals  or  electric 
impulses,  which  on  a  land  line  are  sharply  defined  when  re- 
ceived, become  attenuated  and  prolonged  in  the  case  of  a  long 
cable,  and  are  unable  to  actuate  the  comparatively  heavy 
moving  parts  of  which  the  land  Hne  instruments  are  formed. 
Other  patterns  of  apparatus  are  therefore  necessary. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  for  working  some  of  the  most 
recent  cables  is  shown  in  Fig.  30.  The  cable  is  supposed  to  be 
worked  duplex;  but,  if  S,  d,  Ct,  and  AC  are  removed  and  the  key 
connected  directly  with  Ca,  the  arrangement  for  simplex  working 
is  obtained.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  sending  battery  B,  a 
reversing  transmittiAg  key  K,  a  slide  of  small  resistance  S,  three 
condensers  d,  Cj,  Cj,  an  artificial  cable  AC,  the  receiving  instru- 
ments I  and  G,  and  one  or  more  resistances  R  for  adjusting  the 
leakage  current.  The  peculiar  construction  of  AC  has  been  already 
referred  to.  The  conductor  of  the  cable  is  practically  insulated,  as 
the  condensers  in  the  bridge  have  a  very  high  resistance;  hence  no 
appreciable  current  ever  nows  into  or  out  of  the  line.  Two  re- 
ceiving instruments,  a  siphon  recorder  and  a  mirror  galvanometer, 
are  shown;  one  only  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  it  is  coavenient 
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Fig.  30. — Cable  Working. 


to  have  the  galvanometer  ready,  so  that  in  case  of  accident  to  the 
recorder  it  may  be  at  once  switched  into  circuit  by  the  switch  s. 
When  one  of  the  levers  of  K  is  depressed,  the  condenser  Ci  and  the 
cable,  and  the  condenser  d  and  the  artificial  cable,  are  simultane- 
ously charged  in  series;  but,  if  the  capacity  of  Ci  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  th«  capacity  of  the  cable  as  d>e  capacity  of  Ci  bears  to 
the  capacity  of  the  artificial  cable,  and  if  the  other  adjustments 
are  properly  made,  no  charge  will  be  communicated  to  C|.  After 
a  v€»y  short  interval  of  time,  the  length  of  which  depends  on  the 
inductive  retardation  of  the  cable,  the  condensers  corresponding  to 
Ci  and  Cs  at  the  other  end  begin  to  be  charged  from  the  cable,  and 
since  the  charge  of  Cf  passes  through  the  receiving  instrument  I  or 
G  the  signal  is  recordeid.  The  charging  of  Ca  at  the  receiving  end 
will  take  place,  no  matter  what  is  the  absolute  potential  of  the 
condensers,  consequently  the  incoming  signals  are  not  affected  by 
those  which  are  being  transmitted  from  tnat  end.  In  actual  prac- 
tice the  receiving  instrument  is  so  sensitive  that  the  difference  of 
potential  between  the  two  coatings  of  the  condenser  Ca  produced 
by  the  incoming^ signal  is  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  potential 
of  the  battery  B.  When  the  key  is  released  the  condensers  and 
cables  at  once  begin  to  return  to  zero  potential,  and  if  the  key  is 
depressed  and  released  several  times  in  rapid  succession  the  cable 
is  divided  into  sections  of  varying  potential,  which  trayel  rapidly 
towards  the  receiving  end,  and  indicate  their  arrival  there  by  pro- 
ducing corresponding  fluctuations  in  the  charge  of  the  condenser  Ca. 
All  cables  of  any  great  length  are  worked  by  reverse  currents.  A 
modification  (known  as  the  cable  code)  of  the  ordinary  single  needle 
alphabet  is  used;  that  is  to  say,  currents  in  one  direction  indicate 
dots  and  in  the  other  direction  dashes. 

The  general  principle  on  which  the  instruments  for  working  long 
submarine  cables  are  based  is  that  of  making  the  moving  parts  very 
light  and  perfectly  free  to  follow  the  comparatively  slow  rise  and 
fall  of  the  electric  impulses  or  waves. .  Tne  simplest  form  of  re- 
ceiving instrument  (formerly  much  used)  is  known  as  the  '*  mirror." 
In  this  instrument  a  small  and  very  light  mirror,  about  jubrnr 
i  in.  in  diameter,  attached  to  a  stretched  fibre  and  havinga  Zgtiv- 
small  magnetic  needle  fixed  to  its  back,  is  arranged  within  a  mentL 
galvanometer  coil  so  that  the  influence  of  the  latter  causes 
the  mirror  (through  the  action  of  the  magnetic  needle)  to  be  turned 
through  a  small  angle  in  one  direction  or  the  other  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  current  through  the  coil.  A  ray  of  light  from  a 
lamp  is  thrown  on  the  mirror,  whence  it  is  reflected  upon  a  white 
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surface  or  scale  set  at  a  distance  of  about  3  ft.,  fofminff  a  bright 
spot  oa  the  surface;  the  slightest  angular  deflexion  of  the  mirror, 
owing  to  its  distance  from  tne  scale,  moves  the  spot  of  light  a  very 
appreciable  distance  to  the  right  or  left  according  to  the  direction 
ot  the  angular  movement.  These  indications  form  the  telegraph 
alphabet  and  are  read  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the 
*'  single  needle  "  instrument  used  on  land. 


Fig.  31. — Lord  Kelvin's  early  Siphon  Recorder. 

The  spark  recorder  in  some  respects  foreshadowed  the  more 
perfect  mstrument — ^the  siphon  recorder — which  was  introduced 
-  ^  some  years  later.  Its  action  was  as  follows.  To  an 
ncotder  ii^^icator,  suitably  supported,  a  to-and-fro  motion  was 
'  given  by  the  electromagnetic  actions  due  to  the  electric 
currents  constituting  the  signals.  The  indicator  was  connected 
with  a  Ruhmkorff  coil  or  other  equivalent  apparatus,  designed  to 
cause  a  continual  succession  of  sparks  to  pass  between  the  indicator 
and  a  metal  plate  situated  beneath 
it  and  having  a  plane  surface  parallel 
to  its  line  of  motion.  Over  tne  sur- 
face of  the  plate  and  between  it  and 
the  indicator  there  was  passed,  at  a 
regularly  uniform  speed,  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
motion  of  the  indicator,  a  material 
capable  of  being  acted  on  physically 
by  the  sparks,  through  either  their 
chemical  action,  their  heat,  or  their 
Pjerf orating  force.  The  record  of  the 
signals  given  by  this  instrument  was 
an  undulating  hne  of  fine  perforations 
or  spots,  and  the  character  and  succes- 
sion of  t'he  undulations  were  used  to 
interpret  the  signals  desired  to  be 
sent. 

In  the  original  form  Of  the  siphon 
recorder  (fig.  31),  for  which  Lord 
«,  -  Kelvin    obtained    his  first 

f^^r  P^^^^^  '^  ^8^7,  the  indi- 
cator  consisted  of  a  li^ht 
rectangular  signal-coil  of  fine  wire, 
susp>ended  between  the  poles  of  two 
powerful  electromagnets  M,  M  so  as 
to  be  free  to  move  about  its  longer 
axis,  which  is  vertical,  and  so  joined 
that  the  electric  signal  currents 
through  the  .  cable  pass  through  it. 
A  fine  glass  siphon  tube  is  sus- 
pended with  freedom  to  move  in 
only  one  degree,  and  is  connected 
witn  the  signal-cpil  and  moves  with 
it.  The  short  leg  of  the  siphon  tube 
dips  into  an  insulated  ink-bottle,  so 

that  the  ink  it  contains  becomes  electrified,  while  the  long  leg 
has  its  open  end  at  a  very  small  distance  from  a  brass  table, 
placed  with  its  surface  parallel  to  the  plane  in  which  the 
mouth  of  the  leg  moves,  and  over  which  a  slip  of  paper  may 
be  passed  at  a  uniform  rate,  as  in  the  spark  recoroer.  The 
ink  is  electrified  by  a  small  induction  electrical  machine  E 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  instrument ;  this  causes  it  to  fall  in  very 
minute  drops  from  the  open  end  of  the  siphon  tube  upon  the  brass 
table  or  the  paper  slip  passing  over  it.  When  therefore  the  signal- 
coil  moves  in  obedience  to  the  electric  signal-currents  passed  through 
it,  the  motion  communicated  to  the  siphon  is  recorded  on  tn6 


moving  slip  of  paper  by  a  wavy  line  of  ink-marks  very  dose 
together.  The  interpretation  of  the  signals  is  according  to  the 
Morse  code, — ^the  dot  and  dash  being  represented  by  deflexions  of 
the  line  of  dots  to  one  side  or  other  of  the  centre  line  of  the  paper. 
A  very  much  simf>ler  form  of  siphon  recorder,  constructed  oy  Dr 
Muirhead,  is  now  in  general  use.  The  niap^net  between  the  poles 
of  which  the  rectangular  signal  coil  moves  is  built  up  of  e  number 
of  thin  flat  horseshoe-shaped  permanent  magnets  of  a  special 
(quality  of  steel,  and  is  provided  with  adjustable  pole  pieces.  The 
signal  coil  is  suspended  by  fabres  and  is  mounted  together  with  a 
fixed  soft  iron  core  on  a  brass  plate  affixed  ^to  a  rack,  with  which  a 
pinion  operated  by  a  milled  head  scre^  engages.  To  the -brass 
plate  is  attached  an  arm  carrying  the  bridge  piece.  A  wire  or 
fibre  carrying  the  aluminium  siphon  cradle  fe  stretched  across  this 
bridge  piece,  and  on  it  is  also  mounted  the  small  electromagnet, 
forming  part  of  the  **  vibrator  "  ^Yraneeitient  with  its^  hinged 
armature,  to  which  one  end  of  tlie  stretched  wire  carrying  the  siphon 
is  fastened.  The  ink-box  is  made  adjustable,  being  carried  by  an 
arm  attached  to  a  pillar  provided  with  a  rack  with  which  a  pinion 
operated  by  a  milled  h^d  scre^  engages.  .The  motor  is  usually 
supported  on  a  platform  at  the  back  of  the  in^i^iiihent,  it^tiiiving- 
wheel  being  connected  to  the  ^hait  oj  the  paper  roller  by  m^ns  of 
a  spirally  wound  steel  band.  In  what  is  Known  as  the  "  hybrid  " 
form  of  recorder  the  permanent  magnets  are  provided  with  windings 
of  insulated  copper  wire;  the  object  of  these  windings  is  to  pro- 
vide a  means  ot  refreshing  "  the  magnets  by  means  of  a  stfbng 
current  temporarily  sent  through  the  coils  Ivhen  required,  as  it 
has  been  found  that,  owing  to  magnetic  leakage  and  other  causes, 
the  magnets  tend  to  lose  their  power,  especially  in  hot  climates. 
Instruments  of  the  siphon  recorder  type  have  been  made  to  work 
both  with  and  without  electrification  of  the  ink.  In  the  latter  case, 
which  is  the  standard  practice,  mechanical  vibration  of  the  siphon 
is  substituted  in  the  place  of  elect rificatioii  of  the  ink,  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  effect  of  atmospheric  condition^  which  frequently 
caused  discontinuity  in  the  flow  of  ink. 

Fig.  J3  shows  a  facsimile  of  part  of  a  message  received  and  re- 
corded by  a  siphon  recorder,  such  as  that  of  fig.  31,  from  one  of  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company's  cables  about  830  miles  long.  As 
the  earth  is  used  for  completing  the  electric  circuit,  the  Signals 
received  on  such  sensitive  instruments  afi  these  are  liable  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  return  currents  of  other  systems  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  which  also  use  the  earth  as  return,  when  such  are 
of  the  magnitude  generated  by  the  working  of  electric  tramways 


Fig.  32. — Muirhead's  Siphon  Recorder. 

or  similar  undertakings,  and  to  obviiate  this  Jt  is  necessary  to  form 
the  "  earth  "for  the  cable  a  few  miles  out  at  sea  and  make  connexion 
thereto  by  an  insulated  return  wire,  which  is  enclosed  in  the  same 
sheathing  as  the  core  of  the  main  cable. 

The  heavier  cores,  with  the  consequent  advance  in  speed  of  word- 
ing attainable,  haye  necessitated  the  introduction  of  automatic 
sending,  the  instruments  adopted  being  in  general  a  niodification 
of  the  Wheatstone  transmitter  adapted  to  thcf  form  of  cable  signals* 
while  th^  regqlarity  of  transmission  thtis  secured  has  caused  its 
introductio|i  even  on  circuits  where  the  speed  Cannot  exceed  that  of 
the  ordinary  operator's  hand  signallingi    '   :  .'     ' 
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The  automatic  curb  sender  was  originally  designed  bjr  Lord 
Kelvin  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  effect  of  inductive  re- 
Atttam  tardation  in  long  cables.    In  ordinary  hand-sending  the 

matlccurb  ®"^  °^  ^^  cable  is  put  to  one  or  the  other  pole  of  the 
sender,  battery  and  to  earth  alternately,  the  relative  time 
during  which  it  is  to  battery  and  to  earth  depending  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  operator.  By  the  automatic  curb  sender 
the  cable  is  put  to  one  or  the  other  pole  of  the  battery  and 
then  to  the  reverse  pole  for  definite  proportionate  times  during 
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Fig.  33. — Facsimile  of  Siphon  Recorder  Message. 

each  signal.  The  cable  is  thus  charged  first  positively  and  then 
negatively,  or  vice  versa^  for  each  signal.  Owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  perfect  balance  on  duplexed  cables,  curb  sending 
is  not  now  usea,  but  the  signals  are  transmitted  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  similar  to  the  Wneatstone  automatic  transmitter  used 
on  land  lines  and  differing  from  the  latter  only  in  cegard  to  the 
alphabet  employed;  the  signals  from  the  transmitter  actuate  a 
relay  having  heavy  armatures  which  in  turn  transmit  the  signals 
to  the  cable;  this  arrangement  ^ves  very  firm  signals,  a  point  of 
g^at  importance  for  good  workmg.  The  actual  speed  or  rate  of 
siffnalUn^  is  given  approximately  by  the  formula,  S«i2o/  (KR), 
where  S  is  the  number  of  words  per  minute,  R  the  total  resistance 
of  the  conductor  in  ohms,  and  K  the  total  capacity  in  farads. 
The  speed  of  a  cable  is  given  in  words  per  minute,  the  conventional 
number  of  five  letters  per  word  being  understood,  though  in  actual 
practice,  owing  to  the  extensive  use  of  special  codes,  the  number 
of  letters  per  word  is  really  between  eight  and  nine*;  and  this  forms 
a  considerable  factor  in  lowering  the  earning  capacity  of  a  cable. 

A  relay  capable  of  working  at  the  end  of  a  long  cable  has  long 
been  a  desideratum.  The  difficulty  experienced  is  that  of  securing 
a  good  electrical  contact  under  the  very  slight  pressure  obtainable 
from  an  instrument  excited  by  attenuated  arrivalwiunreiits.  In  an 
^  .  instrument  invented  by  S.  G.  Brown  (Brit.  Pat.  1434  of 

KomyM.       1899)  it  is  sought  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  causing 
the  point  of  a  contact-arm,  representing  the  siphon  in  the  ordinary 
form  of  recorder,  to  traverse  the  cylindrical  surface  ol  a  rapidly 
rotating  drum.    This  suriace  is  divided  into  two  parallel  halves  by 
a  short  insulating  space  on  which  the  arm  normally  rests,  so  that 
two  separate  conducting  surfaces  are  provided,  witn  either  one  of 
which  the  arm  will  make  contact  in  its  excursions  in  one  direction 
or  the  other  from  the  central  position,  the  direction  and  duration 
of  contact  being  governed  by  the  motion  of  the  suspended  coil. 
The  great  reduction  in  friction  and  in  electrical  resistance  of  the 
contact  thus  effected  between  the  recurved  end  of  the  arm  and  the 
rotating  surface  secures  the  transmission  of  signals  at  such  a  high 
rate  of  speed  that  the  combination  of  this  relay  with  a  special  form 
of  curb  sender  allows  of  the  re-transmission  of  signals  into  a  second 
cable  at  a  speed  not  less  than  that  of  the  siphon  recorder  worked 
in  the  usual  way.     The  special  form  of  curb  sender  mentioned, 
termed  the  "  Interpolator,     has  been  devised  so  as  to  secure  the 
correct  re-transmission  of  any  given  number  of  consecutive  ele- 
ments of  a  letter  which  are  of  the  same  sign,  for  when  signals  are 
received  at  the  end  of  a  long  cable  the  relay  arm  will  not  return  to 
its  zero  position  between  consecutive  elements  of  the  same  sign, 
but  will  remain  on  the  respective  contact  surface  during  the  whole 
time  occupied   by  such    consecutive   elements.     The   instrument 
consists  of^two  cams,  the  form  of  which  regulates  the  components 
of  the  curbed  signal,  one  cam  being  for  the  dot  element  and  the 
other  for  the  dash  element,  which  by  their  sequence  give  the  letter 
signals;  these  cams,  by  means  of  clutches  controlled  by  the  relay, 
are  mechanically  rotated  by  clockwork,  the  speed  of  rotation  being 
approximately  adjusted  to   the  rate  of  transmission  of  a  single 
element,  so  that  the  requisite  number  of  consecutive  elements  is 
transmitted  corresponding  to  the  duration  of  contact  of  the  relay 
arm  with  the  side  contrc^kng  that  particular  element.    By  a  modi- 
fication of  this  apparatus  the  message,  instead  of  being  immedi- 
ately le-transmitted  into  the  second  cable,  can  be  punched  on  a 
paper  slip,  which  can  be  inserted  in  the  usual  way  into  an  auto- 
matic transmitter,  so  as  to  send  either  cable  or  Morse  signals. 
Fig.  M  shows  the  effect  of  the  interpolator  in  dissecting  the  con- 
secutive elements  of  any  letter  combination.    Another  instrument 
(see  Brit.  Pat.  No.  18,261  of  1898)  is  what  may  be  termed  a  magnifier, 
since  signals  so  small  as  to  be  almost  unreadable  on  direct  record 
are  rendered  perfectly   leg[ible.     The  recorder  coil   is  connected 
mechanically  to  a  second  similar  coil,  which  is  suspended  between 


the  poles  of  a  laminated  ina^:iiet,  so  that  the  motions  of  the  two  are 
similar.  This  magnet  is  excited  by  an  alternating  current,  and  the 
current  induced  in  the  second  coil  is  after  rectification  sent  through 
an  ordinary  siphon  recorder.  As  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
this  induced  current  are  a  function  of  the  position  of  the  second 
coil  in  its  field,  and  as  this  position  is  determined  by  its  mechanical 
connexion  with  the  recorder  coil,  it  is  evident  that,  by  a  suitable 
choice  of  the  electrical  elements  of  the  second  coil  and  its  alter- 
nating field,  the  indications  on  the  siphon  recorder  can  be  magnified 
to  any  reasonable  extent. 

By  means  of  a  "  magnetic  shunt  *'  Brown  succeeded  in  increasing 
the  working  speed  of  long  submarine  cables  to  the  extent  of  10  to 
15  per  cent.  The  magnetic  shunt  (which  is  connected  .-  ^. 
across  the  receiving  instrument)  consists  of  a  low  resist-  \^^T^ 
ance  coil  of  some  2000  turns  of  insulated  copper  wire,  •""'*' 
enclosed  in  a  laminated  iron  circuit,  and  connected  at  intervals  to 
a  number  of  terminals  so  that  equal  increments  of  inductance  may 
be  obtained.  The  use  of  the  iron  core  renders  it  possible  to  produce 
a  high  inductive  effect  with  a  low  resistance  coil,  and  thus  obtain 
the  necessary  slow  time  constant  to  which  is  due  the  success  of  this 
type  of  magnetic  shunt  on  cable  signals.  The  shunts  usually  em- 
ployed with  the  drum  relay  (referred  to  above)  have  each  a  resistance 
of  about  30  ohms  and  an  inductance  of  20,  30  and  40  henrys  re- 
spectively. The  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  shunt  is  that  all 
Slowly  varying  currents  affect  the  coil  of  the  recei\dng  instrument 
and  Its  shunt  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  respective  resistances; 
whereas  with  the  comparatively  rapid  variations  of  current  used 
in  signalling  the  coil  is  forced  at  the  beginning  of  each  element  of 
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Fig.  34. — ^Taylor  and  Dearlove's  Interpolator  with  Brown's 
Improvements. 

A,  slip  as  received  on  recorder,  using  ordinary  relays  for  translating 
on  to  second  cable;  B,  slip  as  received  on  recorder,  when 
interpolator  is  used  at  intermediate  station,  for  sending  on  to 
second  cable;  C  (four  cells  through  a  line,  KR= 3-6),  signals 
with  recorder  under  ordinary  conditions;  D,  all  conditions 
the  same  as  in  C,  but  magnifying  relay  inserted  between  the 
end  of  the  line  and  the  recorder. 

a  signal  to  take  more,  and  at  the  end  of  the  element  less  of  the  total 
arrival  current  from  the  cable  than  would  traverse  it  if  the  shunt 
^rere  non-inductive. 

For  duplex  working  a  "  magnetic  bridge  "  is  used.  This  con- 
sists of  a  low  resistance  coil  of  copper  wire  enclosed  in  a  laminated 
iron  circuit  similar  to  the  magnetic  shunt  already  de-  ju^g^^t^ 
scribed.  The  coil,  however,  is  arranged  so  that  the  ^^^ST^ 
sending  current  enters  an  adjustable  mid-point  in  the  •"^■^* 
coil  and  passes  through  the  two  halves  of  the  winding  to  the  ends 
connected  to  the  cable  and  artificial  line  respectively.  The  receiving 
instrument  is  joined  up  across  these  ends  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
action  of  this  bridge  resembles  the  magnetic  shunt  in  its  effect  on 
the  received  signals,  as  the  direction  of  the  winding  is  the  same 
throughout  its  length,  and  thus  the  full  inductive  action  is  pro- 
duced for  curbing  purposes.  To  the  sending  currents,  however,  the 
bridge  offers  only  apparent  ohmic  resistance  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  current  entering  the  mid-point  of  the  windine  flows  throueh 
the  two  halves  or  arms  in  opposite  direction,  and,  owinj;  to  the 
winding  being  on  the  same  iron  core,  the  mutual  inductive  effect 
of  the  two  arms  on  one  another  neutralizes  the  self-induction  to 
the  sending  currents.  The  average  total  inductive  value  of  these 
bridges  to  received  signals  is  about  40  henrys,  and  the  coil  is  so 
arranged  that  the  arms  contain  tliree  sections  or  blocks  of  winding 
each,   two   of   which  are  joined  up  to  strap  connexions,  and  the 
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third  divided  into  small  subdivisions  to  any  terminals  of  which  the 
cross  circuit  connexions  maj^  be  affixed.  By  this  arrangement  of 
the  coil  winding,  similar  sections  can  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  circuit 
with  both  arms,  and  also  so  combined  that  any  amount  of  inductance 
suitable  to  every  class  of  cable  may  be  obtained.  The  bridge  is 
provided  with  two  adjustments: — (i)  a  variable  *' apex,' having 
several  turns  of  the  wmding  between  each  stud  to  permit  of  the 
arms  being  thrown  slightly  out  of  balance  as  a  rough  compensa- 
tion for  the  differences  in  the  cable  and  artificial  line;  and  (2)  an 
additional  **  fine  "  adjustment  in  one  of  the  arms  by  which  the  small 
daily  balance  variations  may  be  corrected.  As  with  other  duplex 
systems  it  is  possible  to  obtain  several  approximately  correct  adjust- 
ments with  the  bridge  and  its  accessories,  but  only  one  gives  a  true 
balance,  and  careful  experiment  is  required  to  make  sure  that  this 
is  obtained.  The  advantage  of  using  the  magnetic  bridge  duplex 
method  is  that  the  maximum  current  is  sent  to  line  or  cable,  and  the 
receiving  system  benefits  accordingly.  (H.  R.  K.) 

CoMMERaAL  Aspects. 

The  earliest  practical  trial  of  electrical  telegraphy  was  made 
in  1837  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  the 
first  public  line  under  the  patent  of  Wheatstone  and  Cooke 
was  laid  from  Paddington  to  Slough  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway  in  1843.  At  first  the  use  of  the  telegraph  was  almgst 
entirely  confiaied  to  railways.  The  Electric  Telegraph  Company, 
formed  to  undertake  the  business  of  transmitting  telegrams,  was 
incorporated  in  1846.  For  some  time  it  restricted  its  operations 
to  constructing  and  maintaining  railway  telegraphs  and  was  not 
commercially  successful.  Its  tariff  was  is.  for  20  words  within 
a  radius  of  50  miles,  is.  6d.  within  100  miles,  5s.  if  exceeding 
loo  miles.  After  about  five  years  great  improvements  were 
made  in  the  working  of  the  telegraphs  and  the  industry  began 
to  make.progress*  Telegraphic  money  orders  were  established 
in  1850;  a  cable  was  laid  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  in 
November  1851  the  stock  exchanges  of  London  and  Paris  were 
able  for  the  first  time  to  compare  prices  during  business  hours 
of  the  same  day;  numerous  companies  were  formed,  some  of 
which  were  independent  of  the  railways,  and  keen  competition 
led  to  considerable  extensions  of  wires  and  reduction  of  tariffs, 
with  the  result  that  a  large  increase  in  the  volume  of  business 
took  place.  In  the  period  from  1855  to  1868  the  number  of 
messages  carried  annually  by  all  the  telegraph  companies  of  the 
United  Kingdom  increased  from  1,017,529  to  5,781,989,  or  an 
average  annual  increase  of  16*36  per  cent.  During  this  period 
the  Electric  Telegraph  Company's  average  receipts  per  message 
fell  from  4s.  ijtd.  to  2S.  o}d.,  or  just  over  half,  while  the  number 
of  messages  increased  nearly  fourfold.  The  working  expenses 
were  reduced,  in  a  progressivdy  larger  ratio,  e.g.  in  1859  the 
average  working  expenses  were  2s.  7d.  per  message  or  more 
than  65  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  while  in  1869  they  were  is.  o^d. 
per  message  or  only  51  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.  Much  dissatis- 
faction was  fdt  because  the  larger  towns  where  competition 
had  been  most  keen  were  undidy  benefited  to  the  neglect  of 
smaller  towns  where  the  business  was  comparatively  less  profit- 
able, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  telegraph  lines 
followed  the  railways  and  that  many  towns  were  not  served 
owing  to  their  opposition  to  the  railways. 

In  1856  the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  began  an 
agitation  for  the  purchase  by  the  government  of  the  telegraphs, 
and  other  chambers  of  commerce  in  Great  Britain  joined  the 
agitation,  which  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Press.  In  1865 
the  Postmaster-General  (Lord  Stanley)  commissioned  Mr  F.  T. 
Scudamore,  second  secretary  to  the  Post  Office,  to  inquire  and 
report  whether  the  electric  telegraph  service  could  be  bene- 
ficially worked  by  the  Post  Office,  and  whether  it  would  entail 
any  very  large  expenditure  on  the  Post  Office  beyond  the 
purchase  of  the  rights.  At  that  time  the  total  number  of  places 
supplied  with  telegraphic  communication  by  all  the  companies 
collectively,  including  railway  stations,  was  2500,  whereas  the 
niunber  of  places  having  postal  communications  was  over 
io,ooa  Under  the  then  existing  telegraphic  tariff  the  charge 
in  Great  Britain  was  a  shilling  for  a  twenty-word  message  over 
a  distance  not  excieeding  100  miles;  is.  6d.  for  a  like  message 
over  distances  from  100  to  200  miles;  2s.  when  exceeding  500 
miles.    For  a  message  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the 


charge  ranged  from  3s.  to  6s.;  to  Jersey  or  Guernsey  it  was 
7s.  8d.  There  were  also  extra  charges  under  contingent  re- 
gulations of  great  complexity,  which  commonly  added  50  per 
cent,  to  the  primary  charge,  and  frequently  doubled  it. 
Mr  Scudamore,  who  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  bill  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  telegraph  systems,  reported  that  the 
charges  made  by  the  tel^raph  companies  were  too  high  and 
tended  to  check  the  growth  of  telegraphy;  that  there  were 
frequent  delays  of  messages;  that  many  important  districts 
were  unprovided  with  facilities;  that  in  many  places  the 
telegraph  office  was  inconveniently  remote  from  the  centre 
of  business  and  was  open  for  too  small  a  portion  of  the  day; 
that  little  or  no  improvement  could  be  expected  so  long  as 
the  working  of  the  telegraphs  was  conducted  by  commercial 
companies  striving  chiefly  to  earn  a  dividend  and  engaged 
in  wasteful  competition  with  each  other;  that  the  growth  of 
telegraphy  had  been  greatly  stimulated  in  Belgium  and  Switzer- 
land by  the  annexation  of  the  telegraphs  to  the  Post  Offices  of 
those  countries  and  the  consequent  adoption  of  a  low  scale  of 
charges;  that  in  Great  Britain  like  results  would  follow  the 
adoption  of  like  means,  and  that  the  association  of  the  tele- 
graphs with  the  Post  Office  would  produce  great  advantage. to 
the  public  and  ultimately  a  large  revenue  to  the  state. 

In  support  of  these  views  he  reported  that  in  Belgium  in 
1863  a  reduction  of  33  per  cent,  in  the  charge  had  been  followed 
by  an  increase  of  80  per  cent,  in  the  niunber  of  telegrams,  and 
that  in  1886  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  charge  had  been 
followed  by  an  increase  of  85  per  cent,  in  the  traffic;  and  similar 
statistics  pointing  to  increase  of  business  consequent  on  reduc- 
tion of  rates  were  produced  in  regard  to  France,  Switzerland 
and  Prussia.  The  relative  backwardness  of  telegraphy  in  Great 
Britain  was  attributed  to  high  charges  made  by  the  companies 
and  to  restricted  facilities.  Some  of  the  complaints  against 
the  companies,  however,  were  exaggerated,  and  the  estimates 
formed  of  the  possible  commercial  development  of  telegraphy 
were  optimistic.  The  basis  for  these  estimates  was  the  experi- 
ence of  other  countries,  which,  however,  did  not  justify  the 
expectation  that  a  large  increase  of  business  consequent  on 
reduction  of  rates  could  be  obtained  without  serious  diminution 
of  profit.  The  Belgian  state  telegraphs  were  started  in  1850 
and  were  at  first  very  profitable,  but  for  the  years  1866-9  they 
yielded  an  average  profit  of  only  28  per  cent.,  and  subsequently 
failed  to  earn  operating  expenses,  the  reasons  for  the  steady 
decline  of  the  profits  being  the  opening  of  relatively  unpro- 
fitable lines  and  offices,  increases  in  wages,  and  a  diminution 
in  growth  of  the  foreign  and  transit  messages  which  had  con- 
stituted the  most  profitable  part  of  the  whole  business.  The 
Belgian  government  endeavoured  by  reducing  rates  and  increas* 
ing  facilities  to  stimulate  inland  telegraphy  in  the  hope  of 
thereby  increasing  the  profits  of  the  department.  But  these 
expectations  were  not  realized.  Upwards  of  100  telegraph 
offices  in  Belgium  despatched  on  the  average  less  than  one 
telegram  per  day,  and  some  offices  despatched  less  than  one 
a  month.  Similar  experience  was  adduced  by  the  working  of 
the  state  telegraphs  in  Switzerland  and  in  France.  The  profits 
when  earned  were  derived  mainly  from  foreign  messages  and 
transit  messages  between  foreign  countries,  while  the  receipts 
from  inland  messages  did  not  always  cover  expenses.  In  1868 
there  were  in  France  over  300  telegraph  offices  whose  average 
receipts  did  not  exceed  £8  per  annum.  In  that  year  the  Swiss 
government  reduced  the  rate  for  inland  telegrams  by  one-half, 
and  the  traffic  immediately  doubled,  but  the  cost  of  carrying 
on  the  service  increased  in  a  larger  ratio. 

The  experience  of  the  telegraph  companies  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  moreover,  showed  that  a  uniform  rate,  irrespective  of 
distance,  of  is.  for  20  words,  addressed  free,  was  not  remimera- 
tive  in  the  then  state  of  telegraphy,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  messages  to  be  re-transmitted  at  intervals  of  about  300 
miles.  In  1861  the  United  KLingdom  Telegraph  Company  began 
a  competition  with  the  other  companies  on.  the  basis  of  a  is. 
rate,  and  the  old-established  companies  were  forced  to  adopt 
this  rate  between  all  points  served  by  the  United  Kingdom 
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Company;  but  after  a  trial  of  four  years  it  was  found  that  a 
uniform  is.  rate  irrespective  of  distance  had  not  justified  itself, 
and  that  for  any  but  very  short  distances  the  tariff  was 
"  utterly  unremunerative "  notwithstanding  a  very  large 
increase  in  volume  of  business.  Even  the  London  District 
Telegraph  Company,  which  was  formed  in  1859  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transmitting  telegraph  messages  between  points  in 
metropolitan  London,  found  that  a  low  uniform  rate  was  not 
financially  practicable.  The  company  began  with  a  tariff  of 
4d.  per  10  words;  it  soon  increased  the  rate  to  6d.  for  15  words 
with  an  additional  porterage  charge  for  delivery  beyond  a 
certain  distance,  and  in  1866  the  tariff  was  raised  to  is.  The 
company  had  123  m.  of  line  and  83  offices,  and  in  1865  con- 
veyed over  316,000  messages,  but  it  was  not  financially  suc- 
cessful. Both  the  telegraph  companies  and  the  railway 
companies  had  incurred  heavy  commercial  risks  in  developing 
the  telegraph  services  of  the  country  and  only  moderate  profits 
were  earned.  It  cannot  justly  be  said  that  the  companies 
made  large  profits  while  neglecting  to  develop  the  services 
adequately,  but  it  is  true  that  they  were  not  able  commercially 
to  comply  with  many  of  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  the 
public.  Until  speculation  took  place  in  anticipation  of  govern- 
ment purchase,  the  market  prices  of  the  telegraph  securities 
were  mostly  below  par.  The  stock  of  the  Electric  and  Inter- 
national Company,  the  return  on  which  had  reached  10  per 
cent,  per  annum,  however,  was  valued  at  about  14  years' 
purchase  of  the  annual  profits.  Very  little  new  capital  was 
invested  by  the  telegraph  companies  about  1865  because  of 
the  natural  reluctance  of  the  companies  to  extend  the  systems 
under  their  control  so  long  as  a  proposal  for  their  acquisition 
by  the  state  was  imder  consideration.  In  1868  the  length  of 
electric  telegraph  lines  belonging  to  the  companies  was  16,643 
m.,  and  of  those  belonging  to  the  railway  companies  4872 
m.,  or  a  total  of  21,515.  With  regard  to  the  statement  that 
the  companies  had  installed  competitive  systems  and  had 
expended  capital  needlessly,  it  was  found  by  the  Post  Office 
authorities  that  in  1865  less  than  2000  m.  of  telegraph  lines, 
and  350  offices  out  of  a  total  of  over  2000,  were  redundant. 
The  telegraph  companies  proposed  to  effect  an  amalgamation 
so  as  to  enable  the  services  to  be  consolidated  and  extended, 
and  they  proposed  to  submit  to  various  conditions  for  the 
protection  of  the  public,  such  as  maximum  rates  and  limita- 
tion of  dividends,  with  the  provision  that  new  issues  of  capital 
should  be  offered  by  auction,  but  public  opinion  was  averse 
to  the  proposal.  By  1868  both  political  parties  in  the  House 
of  Commons  had  committed  themselves  to  the  policy  of  state 
purchase  of  the  telegraphs. 

After  much  negotiation  the  basis  finally  agreed  upon  between 
the  government  and  the  companies  was  20  years'  purchase  of 
the  profits  of  the  year  ended  30th  June  1868.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  described  the  terms  as  "  very  liberal  but  not 
more  liberal  than  they  should  be  under  the  circumstances," 
and  stated  that  Mr  Scudamore  had  estimated  that  £6,000,000 
was  the  maximum  price  which  the  government  would  have  to 
pay,  and  that  the  Postmaster-General  would  obtain  from  the 
telegraphs  a  net  annual  revenue  of  £203,000  at  least.  In 
addition  to  the  undertakings  of  the  telegraph  companies  the 
government  had  to  purchase  the  reversionary  rights  of  the 
railway  companies  which  arose  out  of  the  circumstance  that 
the  telegraph  companies  for  the  most  part  had  erected  their 
poles  and  wires  along  the  permanent  way  of  the  railways  under 
leases  which  in  1868  had  still  many  years  to  run.  The  price 
awarded  to  the  six  telegraph  companies  was  £5,733,000.  A 
further  £100,000  was  paid  for  the  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Isle  of 
Man  and  other  imdertakings,  and  about  £2,000,000  was  paid 
to  the  railway  companies  for  their  reversionary  rights,  the  cost 
of  which  had  been  estimated  at  £700,000. 

The  government  acquired  the  perpetual  and  exclusive  way- 
leaves  for  telegraph  lines  over  the  railways,  but  the  monopoly 
of  the  Postmaster-General  does  not  apply  to  those  numerous 
wires  which  are  required  for  the  protection  of  life  on  railways. 
The  telegraphs  were  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  on  the  5th  of 


February  1870.  During  the  following  three  years  the  govern- 
ment spent  £500,000  in  making  good  the  depreciation  suffered 
by  the  plant  in  the  transition  years  of  1868  and  1869,  for  which 
allowance  had  been  made  in  the  purchase  price,  and  about 
£1,700,000  was  expended  on  new  plant.  During  that  period 
8000  m.  of  posts,  46,000  m.  of  wire  and  about  200  m.  of 
underground  pipes  were  added.  The  cost  of  these  works 
had  been  underestimated,  and  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  Post  Office  (Telegraph  Department),  1876,  states 
that  "  the  committee  have  not  received  any  full  and  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  great  differences  between  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  1869  and  the  actual  expenditure  incurred 
up  to  1876." 

The  excess  expenditure  caused  the  Post  Office  during  two  or 
three  years  to  make  temporary  application  of  Savings  Banks' 
balances  to  telegraph  expenditure,  an  expedient  which  was 
disapproved  of  by  both  the  Treasury  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
Probably  no  more  arduous  task  was  ever  thrown  upon  a  public 
department  than  that  imposed  on  the  Post  Office  by  the  transfer. 
The  reforms  which  it  was  to  bring  about  were  eagerly  and  im- 
patiently demanded  by  the  public.  This  great  operation  had 
to  be  effected  without  interrupting  the  public  service,  and  the 
department  had  immediately  to  reduce  and  to  simplify  the 
charges  for  transmission  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  had  to 
extend  the  hours  of  business  at  all  the  offices;  it  had  to  extend 
the  wires  from  railway  stations  lying  outside  of  town  populations 
to  post  offices  in  the  centre  of  those  populations  and  throughout 
their  suburbs;  it  had  also  to  extend  the  wires  from  towns  into 
rural  districts  previously  devoid  of  telegraphic  communication; 
it  had  to  effect  a  complete  severance  of  commercial  and  domestic 
telegraphy  from  that  of  mere  railway  traffic,  and  in  order  to 
effect  this  severance  it  had  to  provide  the  railways  with  some 
6000  m.  of  wires  in  substitution  for  those  of  which  they  had 
been  joint  users.  It  had  further  to  provide  at  low  charges  for 
the  distribution  of  news  to  the  Press;  it  had  to  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  money  orders  by  telegram;  finally,  it  had  to 
amalgamate  into  one  staff  bodies  of  men  who  had  formerly 
worked  as  rivals  upon  opposite  plans  and  with  different  instru- 
ments, and  to  combine  the  amalgamated  tdegraph  staff  with 
that  of  the  postal  service.  So  zealously  was  the  work  of  im- 
provement pursued  that  within  little  more  than  six  years  of 
the  transfer  the  aggregate  extent  of  road  wires  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  already  63,000  m.  and  that  of  railway  wires 
45,000,  in  all  108,000  m.  The  number  of  instruments  in  the 
telegraph  offices  was  12,000.  At  that  date  the  superintending 
and  managing  staffs  of  the  Post  Office  comprised  590  persons, 
the  staff  of  the  old  companies  with  only  about  one-third  of  the 
traffic  having  been  534  persons. 

The  anticipations  as  to  the  increase  of  messages  that  would 
result  from  the  reduction  of  rates  were  fully  realized.  The 
number  of  messages  increased  from  about  6,500,000  in  1869  to 
nearly  10,000,000  in  187 1  and  to  20,000,000  in  1875,  but  the 
expectations  as  to  net  revenue  were  not  justified  by  the  results. 
In  1869  Mr  Scudamore  estimated  the  operating  expenses  at 
51  to  56  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue.  In  1870-1  they  were 
57  per  cent,  and  in  1871-2,  78  per  cent.  Since  1873  the  capital 
account  has  been  closed  with  a  total  expenditure  of  £10,867,644, 
and  all  subsequent  expenditure  for  extensions,  purchase  of  sites 
and  erection  of  buildings  has  been  charged  against  revenue. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  unsatisfactory  financial  results 
apart  from  the  high  price  paid  for  the  acquisition  of  tlie  telegraphs. 
The  unprofitable  extension  of  the  telegraphs  has  largely  contri- 
buted to  the  loss.  Moreover,  since  1881  the  wages  and  salaries  of 
the  telegraph  employees  have  been  increased  on  several  occasions 
in  consequence  of  political  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  members 
of  parliament;  and  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  government 
of  the  day,  the  House  of  Commons  in  1883  carried  a  resolution  that 
the  minimum  rate  for  inland  telegrams  should  be  reduced  to  6d. 
This  involved  a  large  extension  of  wires  to  cope  with  increased 
traffic.  The  reduced  rate  took  effect  as  from  the  1st  of  October 
1886. 

Another  reason  assigned  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Treasury  in  1875  **  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  increased  cost 
of  the  telegraphic  service  since  the  acquisition  of  the  telegraphs 
by  the  state      is  the  loss  on  the  business  of  transmitting  Press 
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messages,  which  has  been  estimated  aa  at  least  £300,000  a  year. 
A  further  cause  has  been  competition  offered  by  the  telephone 
service,  but  against  this  the  Post  Office  has  received  royalties  from 
telephone  companies  and  revenue  from  trunk  telephone  lines. 
These  amounted  in  1887  to  £26,170  and  £1312  respectively;  in 
1897  to  £85,289  and  £113,294,  and  in  1907  to  £240,331  and  £479t639 
respectively. 

The  following  table  shows  the  financial  results  of  the  business 
in  the  year  immediately  following  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs 
by  the  state,  in  the  two  years  preceding  and  the  two  years 
following  the  introduction  of  the  6d.  tariff,  and  in  the  seven 
financial  years  from  1900-1907 : — 


the  British  ship  **  Agamemnon,"  both  being  war-ships  lent  for  the 
purpose  by  their  respective  governments.  The  shore  end  was 
landed  in  Valentia  Harbour  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  next 
morning  paying  out  was  started  by  the  "  Niagara,"  to  which  the 
laying  of  the  first  half  had  been  entrusted.  For  the  first  few 
days  the  operation  proceeded  satisfactorily,  though  slowly,  but 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  nth,  when  380  m.  had  been  laid,  the 
cable  snapped,  owing  to  a  mistake  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
brake,  and  the  ships  returned  to  Plymouth  with  what  remained. 
Next  year,  700  m.  of  new  cable  having  been  made,  the  attempt 
was  renewed,  with  the  same  ships,  but  on  this  occasion  it  was 
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1870-71  ♦ 

9.850,177 

801 ,262 

462,762 

57-75 

338.500 

342.618 

214,500 

1883-^4    .      . 

32,843.^0 

1.789^23 

1,808,920 

101- 10 

Deficiency 

330.835 

326417 

l884-85t 

33.278,459 

1,784,414 

1,820,764 

10203 

Deficiency 

274,271 

326,417 

1885-^6    .      . 

39,146,283 

1,787.264 

1,832401 

102-52 

r.  i5.i37 
Deficiency 

167,915 

326,417 

1886-87    .      . 

50.243.639 

1.887,159 

2,032,632 

10770 

I45,.473 
Deficiency 

88,484 

326417 

1900-01     .      . 

89.576,961 

3.459.353 
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10976 

^337.641 
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651,881 

6,861 
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3.723.866 
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Ii6-i6 

601,711 
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298,860 
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1903-04    .      . 

89,997.000 

3.736,115 

4.693.898 

12564 

Deficiency 

306,108 
[Deficit 

278,483 

1904-05    .      . 

88,969,000 

3,920,023 

4.839459 

123-45 

919.436 
Deficiency 

160^89 
Deficit 

271.691 

1905-06    .      . 

89,478,000 

4.151.380 

4.892.199 

117-85 

740,819 
Dienciency 

12,693 

271.691 

(Estimated) 

89,493,000 

4.369.230 

5,021,285 

114-92 

652,055 
Deficiency 

214.982 

271.691 

*  5th  February  1870. — Transfer  of  telegraphs  to  the  state, 
t  iBt  October  1885. — ^Introduction  of  sixpenny  tariff. 


Submarine  Telegraphs, — The  first  commercially  successful 
cable  was  that  laid  across  the  straits  of  Dover  from  the  South 
Foreland  to  Sangatte  by  T.  R.  Crampton  in  185 1,  and  two  years 
later,  after  several  futile  attempts,  another  was  laid  between 
Port  Patrick  in  the  south  of  Scotland  and  Donaghadee  in  Ireland. 
This  was  followed  by  various  other  cables  between  England  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  their  success  naturally  revived 
the  idea  which  had  been  suggested  in  1845  of  establishing 
telegraphic  commimication  between  England  and  America, 
though  this  enterprise,  on  account  of  the  distance  and  the 
greater  depth  of  water,  was  of  a  much  more  formidable  char- 
acter. On  the  American  side  Cyrus  W.  Field  acquired  a  con- 
cession which  had  been  granted  to  F.  N.  Gisbome  for  a  land 
line  connecting  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  Cape  Ray,  in 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  proceeded  himself  to  get  control 
of  the  points  on  the  American  coast  most  suitable  as  landing 
places  for  a  cable.  On  the  British  side  the  question  of  con- 
structing an  Atlantic  cable  was  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  and  its  engineer  Mr  (afterwards 
Sir)  Charles  Bright.  Visiting  England  in  1856,  Field  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Bright  and  with  John  Watkins  Brett, 
who  with  his  brother  Jacob  had  proposed  the  constructing  of  an 
Atlantic  cable  eleven  years  previously,  with  the  object  of  form- 
ing a  company  for  establishing  and  working  electric  telegraphic 
communication  between  Newfoundland  and  Ireland.  The 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  was  duly  registered  in  1856,  with 
a  capital  of  £350,000,  the  great  bulk  of  which  was  subscribed 
in  England.  The  manufacture  of  the  cable,  begun  early  in  the 
following  year,  was  finished  in  June,  and  before  the  end  of  July  it 
was  stowed  partly  in  the  American  ship  *^  Niagara  "  and  partly  in 


decided  to  begin  paying  out  in  mid-ocean,  the  two  vessels,  after 
splicing  together  the  ends  of  the  cable  they  had  on  board, 
sailing  away  from  each  other  in  opposite  directions.  They  left 
Plymouth  on  the  loth  of  June,  but  owing  to  a  terrific  storm  it 
was  not  till  the  25th  that  they  met  at  the  rendezvous.  A  splice 
having  been  made  they  started  on  the  26th,  but  the  cable  broke 
almost  immediately.  Another  splice  was  made,  to  be  followed, 
after  the  "  Agamemnon  "  had  paid  out  about  40  m.,  by  another 
break.  Again  the  ships  returned  to  the  rendezvous  and  made 
another  splice,  and  again  there  was  a  break  after  the  ''  Agamem- 
non "  had  paid  out  146  m.,  and  then  the  **  Agamemnon,''  aftet 
again  returning  to  the.  meeting-place  in  the  vain  hope  that  the 
'^  Niagara  "  might  have  returned  there  also,  made  for  Queens- 
town,  where  she  found  her  consort  had  arrived  nearly  a  week 
previously. 

Although  a  good  deal  of  cable  had  been  lost,  enough  remained 
to  connect  the  British  and  American  shores,  and  accordingly 
it  was  determined  to  make  another  attempt  immediately.  To 
this  end  the  ships  sailed  from  Queenstown  on  the  X7th  of  July, 
and  having  spliced  the  cable  in  mid-ocean,  started  to  pay  it 
out  on  the  29th.  The  "  Niagara  "  landed  her  end  in  Trinity  Bay, 
Newfoundland,  on  the  sth  of  August,  while  on  the  same  day 
the  "  Agamemnon  "  landed  hers  at  Valentia.  The  electrical  con- 
dition of  the  cable  was  then  excellent,  but  unfortunately  the 
electrician  in  charge,  Wildman  Whitehouse,  conceived  the  wrong 
idea  that  it  should  be  worked  by  currents  of  high  potential. 
For  nearly  a  week  futile  attempts  were  made  to  send  messages 
by  his  methods,  and  then  a  return  was  made  to  the  weak 
currents  and  the  mirror  galvanometers  of  Sir  William  Thomson 
(Lord  Kelvin)  which  had  been  employed  for  testing  purposes 
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while  the  cable  was  beizi^  laid.  In  this  way  oommunication 
was  established  from  both  sides  on  the  i6th  of  August,  but  it 
did  not  continue  long,  for  the  insulation  had  been  ruined  by 
Whitehouse's  treatment,  and  after  the  20th  of  October  no 
signals  coidd  be  got  through. 

The  next  attempt  at  laying  an  Atlantic  cable  was  made  in 
1865,  the  necessary  capital  being  again  raised  in  England.  It 
was  determined  that  the  work  should  be  done  by  a  single  ship, 
and  accordingly  the ''  Great  Eastern  "  was  chartered.  She  started 
from  Valentia  at  the  end  of  July,  but  fault  after  fault  was  dis- 
covered in  the  cable  and  the  final  misfortune  was  that  on  the 
2nd  of  August,  when  nearly  1200  m.  had  be^i  paid  out,  there 
was  a  break,  and  all  the  eEorts  made  to  pick  up  the  lost  portion 
proved  imavailing.  Next  year  the  attempt  was  renewed.  The 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  was  reconstituted  as  the  Anglo- 
American  Telegraph  Company  with  a  capital  of  £600,000  and 
sufficient  cable  was  ordered  not  only  to  lay  a  line  across  the  ocean 
but  also  to  complete  the  1865  cable.  The  "  Great  Eastern  "  was 
again  employed,  and  leaving  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland  on 
the  13th  of  July  she  reached  Trinity  Bay  a  fortnight  later,  without 
serious  mishap.  She  then  steamed  eastwards  again,  and  on  the 
13th  of  August  made  her  first  attempt  to  recover  the  lost  cable. 
This,  like  many  subsequent  ones,  was  a  failure,  but  finally  she 
succeeded  on  the  2nd  of  September,  and  having  made  a  splice 
completed  the  laying  of  the  cable  on  the  8th  of  September. 
These  two  cables  did  not  have  a  very  long  life,  that  of  1865 
breaking  down  in  1877  and  that  of  1866  in  1872,  but  by  the 
later  of  these  dates  four  other  cables  had  been  laid  across  the 
Atlantic,  including  one  from  Brest  to  Duxbury,  Mass.  It  was 
stated  by  Sir  Charles  Bright  in  1887  that  by  that  date  107,000  m. 
of  submarine  cable  had  been  laid,  while  ten  years  later  it  was 
computed  that  162,000  nautical  miles  of  cable  were  in  existence, 
representing  a  capital  of  £40,000,000,  75  per  cent,  of  which  had 
been  provided  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Among  the  men  of 
business  it  was  imdoubtedly  Sir  John  Pender  (181 5-1896)  who 
contributed  most  to  the  development  of  this  colossal  industry, 
and  to  his  unfailing  faith  in  their  ultimate  realization  must  be 
ascribed  the  completion  of  the  first  successful  Atlantic  cables. 
The  submarine  cables  of  the  world  now  have  a  length  exceeding 
200,000  nautical  miles,  and  most  of  them  have  been  manu- 
factured on  the  Thames. 

The  monopoly  conferred  upon  the  Postmaster-General  by 
the  Telegraph  Act  1869  was  subsequently  extended  to  telephony 
and  wireless  telegraphy,  but  it  does  not  extend  to  submarine 
telegraphy.  The  submarine  telegraphs  are  mainly  controlled 
by  companies,  the  amount  of  issued  capital  of  the  existing 
British  telegraph  companies  (twenty-four  in  number)  being 
£30,447,191,  but  a  certain  nimiber  of  lines  are  in  government 
hands.  Thus  on  the  31st  of  March  1889  the  undertaking  of 
the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  was  purchased  by  the 
governments  concerned.  France  and  Great  Britain  jointly  ac- 
qiiired  the  cables  between  Calais  and  Dover,  Boulogne  and 
Folkestone,  Dieppe  and  Beachy  Head,  Havre  and  Beachy  Head, 
Piron,  near  Coutances,  and  Vieux  Chateaux  (St  Heliers,  Jersey). 
Belgium  and  Great  Britain  became  joint-proprietors  of  the 
cables  between  Ramsgate  and  Ostend  and  Dover  and  De  la 
Panne  (near  Furnes).  The  two  cables  to  Holland  and  one  of 
the  cables  to  Germany  were  already  the  property  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  German  Union  Company's  cable  to  Germany 
was  purchased  by  the  German  government.  The  offices  of  the 
Submarine  Company  in  London,  Dover,  Ramsgate,  East  Dean 
and  Jersey  were  purchased  by  the  Post  Office,  as  well  as  the 
cable  ship;  and  the  staff,  370  in  number,  was  taken  over  by  the 
government.  The  capital  amount  laid  out  by  Great  Britain 
was  £67,163,  and  on  ist  April  the  new  business  was  begun  with 
a  uniform  rate  to  France,  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium  of 
2d.  a  word,  with  a  minimum  of  lod. 

In  1890  Liverpool  was  placed  in  direct  telegraphic  communi- 
cation with  Hamburg  and  Havre,  and  London  with  Rome. 
The  following  year  an  additional  cable  was  laid  from  Bacton, 
in  Norfolk,  to  Borkum,  in  Germany,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
British   and   German  governments.     Direct  telegraphic  com- 


munication was  thus  afforded  between  London  and  Vienna. 
In  1893  a  contract  was  made  with  the  Eastern  and  South  Africa 
Telegraph  Company  for  the  construction,  laying  and  mainten- 
ance of  a  cable  from  Zanzibar  to  the  Seychelles  and  Mau- 
ritius, a  distance  of  2210  m.,  for  a  subsidy  of  £28,000  a  year 
for  twenty  years.  In  1894  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph 
Company  kid  a  cable  from  Singapore  to  Labuan  and  Hong 
Kong,  thus  duplicating  the  route  and  making  it  kn  all-^British 
line.  The  following  year  the  rates  to  and  from  East  and  South 
Africa  were  reduced,  by  negotiation,  from  charges  varying 
from  7s.  9d.  to  8s.  iid.  a  word  to  5s.  2d.  or  5s.  Government 
messages  were  accorded  a  rate  of  2s.  6d.,  and  Press  telegrams 
one  of  from  is.  sd.  to  is.  7jd.  a  word.  In  1896  it  was  arranged 
to  lay  two  new  cables  to  France  and  one  (for  duplex  working) 
to  Germany.  On  the  ist  of  February  1898  a  new  cable  was  laid 
between  Bermuda  and  Jamaica  (via  Turks  Islands),  giving  an 
ail-British  line  to  the  West  Indies,  with  reduced  charges.  In 
1900  direct  telegraph  working  was  established  between  London 
and  Genoa,  and  a  third  cable  was  laid  to  South  Africa  via  St 
Helena  and  Ascension.  In  1896  a  committee  was  ap^inted  to 
consider  the  proposal  for  laying  a  telegraph  cable  between 
British  North  America  and  Australasia.  The  report  of  the 
committee,  which  is  dated  January  1897,  was  presented  to  parlia- 
ment in  April  1899,  and  dealt  with  the  practicability  of  the 
project,  the  route,  the  cost  and  the  revenue.  The  committee 
w^as  of  opinion  that  the  cable  should  be  owned  and  worked  by 
the  governments  interested,  and  that  the  general  direction 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  manager  in  London  under  the 
control  of  a  small  board  at  which  the  associated  governments 
should  be  represented.  The  English  cable  companies  urged  that 
state  interference  with  private  enterprise  was-  neither  justifi- 
able nor  necessary,  as  the  rates  could  be  reduced  and  an 
alternative  cable  route  to  Aiistralia  arranged  on  reasonable 
terms  without  it,  and  that  the  Cape  route  would  be  the  best 
alternative  route.  The  government  policy  would,  they  alleged, 
create  an  absolute  and  objectionable  monopoly.  In  the  corre- 
spondence (Blue  Bookf  Ed.  46,  1900)  between  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Company  and  the  Colonial  Office,  the  company 
pointed  out  that  Mr  Raikes,  when  Postmaster- General,  had 
stated  that  "  it  would  be  without  precedent  for  the  English 
government  itself  to  become  interested  in  such  a  scheme  in 
such  a  way  as  to  constitute  itself  a  competitor  with  existing 
commercial  enterprises  carried  on  by  citizens  of  the  British 
empire.  There  would  be  a  very  serious  question  raised,  and  it 
woidd  probably  extend  to  other  forms  of  British  enterprise." 
The  company  further  pointed  out  that  Mr  L.  Courtney  (after- 
wards Lord  Courtney),  when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had 
stated  that  '*  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  encourage  upon 
light  grounds  competition  against  a  company  in  the  position  of 
the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  which  has  embarked  much 
capital  in  existing  lines";  and  that  the  permanent  officials 
representing  the  Post  Office  before  the  Pacific  Cable  committee 
had  stated  "  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  the  Imperial 
Government  alone  or  in  association  with  the  Colonies  managing 
or  seeking  business  for  a  line  of  this  kind."  The  reply  of  the 
Colonial  Office  contained  the  following  statements  of  general 
poUcy: — "  With  the  progressive  development  of  society  the 
tendency  is  to  enlarge  the  functions  and  widen  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  central  government  as  well  as  of  the  local  autho- 
rities, and  to  claim  for  them  a  more  or  less  exclusive  use  of 
powers,  and  the  performance  of  services  where  the  desired 
result  is  difficult  to  attain  through  private  enterprise,  or  where 
the  result  of  entrusting  such  powers  or  services  to  private 
enterprise  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  interest,  through 
their  being  in  that  event  necessarily  conducted  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  undertakers  rather  than  of  the  public.  This 
tendency  is  specially  manifested  in  cases  where  from  the 
magnitude  or  other  conditions  of  the  enterprise  the  public  is 
deprived  of  the  important  safeguard  of  unrestricted  com- 
petition. ...  In  the  case  of  inland  telegraphs  and  of  cable 
communication  with  the  continent  of  Europe  government 
control  has  entirely  superseded  private  companies.      Closely 
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analogous  to  the  action  fii  the  state  in  the  cases  referred  to  is 
the  action  taken  by  municipal  authorities  with  the  authority 
of  the  legislature  in  competing  with  or  superseding  private 
companies  for  the  supply  of  electric  h'ght,  gas,  water,  tramways 
and  other  public  services.  .  .  .  The  service  which  the  govern- 
ment and  the  colonies  desire  is  one  which  neither  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Company  nor  any  other  private  enterprise  is  prepared 
to  undertake  on  terms  which  can  be  considered  m  comparison 
with  the  terms  upon  which  it  can  be  provided  by  the  associated 
governments.'^ 

In  November  1899  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Colonial 
Office  for  the  further  examination  of  the  scheme,  and  towards 
the  end  of  1900  a  tender  was  accepted  for  the  manufacture  and 
laying  of  a  submarine  cable  between  the  Island  of  Vancouver 
and  Queensland  and  New. Zealand  for  the  sum  of  jCtJQS^ooo, 
the  work  to  be  completed  by  the  31st  of  December  1902.  A 
board  was  constituted  to  supervise  the  construction  and  working 
of  the  cable,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  several  govern- 
ments, with  offices  at  Westminster.  Under  the  Pacific  Cable 
Act  1 901  the  capital  sum  of  £2,000,000  was  provided  in  the 
following  proportions.*-^  .    ,   *.       , 

United  Kingdom,  s/iSths  with  3  representatives  mcludmg  the 
chairman. 

Canada,  5/i8ths  with  2  representatives. 

Australia,  6/i8ths  with  2  representatives. 

New  Zealand,  ^/iSths  with  i  representative. 
In  these  proportions  the  respective  contributing  governments 
are  responsible  for  the  losses  made  in  the  working  of  the  under- 
taking. The  annual  expenses  of  the  board  include  £35^^00  for 
cable  repairs  and  reserve  and  a  fixed  payment  to  the  National 
Debt  Comtnissioisers  of  £77,544  as  sinking  fund  to  amortise 
capital  expenditure  in  fifty  years.  The  deficiency  on  the 
working  for  the  year  ended  31st  March  1907  was  £54,924,  and 
the  approximate  number  of  messages  transmitted  during  the 
year  was  96,783  with  1,126,940  words.  There  was  in  addition 
a  considerable  inter-oolonial  traffic  between  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  the  Fijis. 

Since  the  eariy  days  of  international  telegraphy,  conferences 
of  representatives  of  government  telegraph  departments  and 
companies  have  been  held  from  time  to  time  (Paris  1865, 
Vienna  1868,  Rome  1871  and  1878,  St  Petersburg  1875,  London 
1879,  Berlin  1885,  Paris  1891,  Buda  Pesth  1896,  London  1903). 
In  1868  the  International  Bureau  of  Telegraphic  Administra- 
tions was  constituted  at  Berne,  and  a  conventioh  wis  formulated 
by  which  a  central  office  was  appointed  to  collect  and  publish 
information  and  generally  to  promote  the  interests  of  inter- 
national telegraphy.  International  service  regulations  have 
been  drawn  up  which  possess  equal  authority  with  the  con- 
vention and  constitute  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  law  relating 
to  international  telegraphy.  The  total  lengths  of  the  land  lines 
of  the  telegraphs  throughout  the  world  in  1907  were  1,015,894 
m.  aerial,  and  11,454  m.  underground,  and  the  total  lengths 
of  submarine  cables  of  the  world  were  39,072  nautical  miles 
under  government  administration  and  194,751  nautical  miles 
under  the  administration  of  private  companies. 

Bibliography. — Reports  to  &ie  Postmaster-General  upon  proposals 
for  transferring  to  the  Post  Office  the  Telegraphs  throughout  the  united 
Kingdom  (i863);  Special  Reports  from  Select  Commtilee  on  the 
Electric  Telegraphs  Bills  (1868,  1869);  Report  by  Mr  Scudamore  on 
the  reorganization  of  the  Telegraph  system  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(1871);  /ottfn.  Statistical  Society  (September  1872,  March  1881); 
Report  of  a  Committee  appoifOed  by  the  Treasury  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  Telegraphic  Service,  &c,  (1875); 


Reports  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  1895,  &c.;  Journ.  Inst.  Elec. 
Eng.  (November  1906);  H.  R.  Meyer,  The  British  StaU  Telegraphs 
(London,    1907) ;   The  *'  Electrician "  Electrical   Trades  Directory; 


E.  Garckej  Manual  of  Electrical  Undertakings.  On  submarine 
cables  see  also  the  works  of  Sir  Charles  Bright's  son,  Mr  Charles 
Bright,  F.R.S.E.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.E.E.;  e.g.  his  Life  of  his 
father  (1898),  his  Address  to  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
"  Imperial  Telegraphic  Communication  "  (1902),  Lecture  to  Royal 
United  Service  Institution  on  ^*  Submarine  Telegraphy"  (1907), 
Lectures  to  Royal  Naval  War  College  (19 10)  and  R.E.  Military 
School  (1908)  on  "  Submarine  Cable  Laying  and  Repairing,"  and 
articles  in  Quarterly  Review  (April  1903)  on  Imperial  Teleeraphs," 
and  in  Edinburgh  Review  (April  1908)  on  "  The  International  Radio- 
Telegraphic  Convention."  (E.  Ga.) 
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Fig.  35. — Morse's  Con- 
duction Method. 
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The  early  attempts  to  achieve  electric  telegraphy  involved 
the  use  of  a  complete  metallic  circuit,  but  K*  A.  Steinheil  of 
Munich,  however,  acting  on  a  suggestion  given  by  Gauss,  made 
in  1838  the  important  discovery  that  half  of  the  circuit  might 
be  formed  of  the  conducting  earth,  and  so  discovered  the  use  of 
the  earth  reHim,  since  then  an  essential  feature  of  nearly  every 
telegraphic  circuit.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  even  made 
the  further  suggestion  that  the  remaining  metallic  portion  of 
the  circuit  might  perhaps  some  day  be  abolished  and  a  system 
of  wireless  telegraphy  established.^ 

Morse  showed,  by  experiments  made  in  1842  on  a  canal  at 
Washington,  that  it  was  possible  to  interrupt  the  metalHc  electric 
circuit  in  two  places  arid  yet  retain  power  of  electric  mwm0. 
communication  (see  Fahie,  loc.  cit.,  p.  10).  His  plan, 
which  has  been  imitated  by  numerous  other  experimentalists, 
was  as  follows  r^ — On  each  side  of  the  canal,  at  a  considerable 
distance  apart,  metal  plates  e  e  (fig.  35)  were  sunk  in  the  water; 
the  pair  on  one  side  were  connected  by  a  battery  B,  and  the 
pair  on  the  other  by  a  galvanometer  or  telegraphic  receiver  R. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  small 
portion  of  the  current  from  the 
battery  is  shunted  through  the  gal-« 
vanometer  circuit,  and  can  be  used 
to  make  electric  signals.  Morse  and 
Gale,  wl)^  assisted  him,  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  distance  of  the  plates ' 
up  and  down  the  canal  piust  be  at 
least  three  or  four  times  the  width  of 
the  canal  to  obtain  successful  results. 
Numerous  investigators  followed  in 
Morse's  footsteps.     James  Bowman 

Lindsay  of  Dtmdce,  between  1845  and  1854,  reinvented  and  even 
patented  Morse's  method,  and  practically  put  the  plan  into 
operation  for  experimental  purposes  across  the  river  Tay.  J.  W. 
Wilkins  in  1849,  and  H.  Highton  in  experiments  described  in 
1872,  also  revived  the  same  suggestion  for  wireless  telegraphy. 

The  invention  of  the  magneto- telephone  put  into  the  hands  of 
electricians  a  new  instrument  of  extraordinary  sensitiveness  for 
the  detection  of  feeble  interrupted,  or  alternating,  cur-  Tavw^- 
rents,  and  by  its  aid  J.  Trowbridge  in  1880,  in  the  Mdge. 
United  States,  made  a  very  elaborate  investigation  of  the 
propagation  of  electric  currents  through  the  earth,  either  soil 
or  water  (see  "  The  Earth  as  a  Conductor  of  Electricity,*'  Amer, 
Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.y  1880).  He  found,  as  others  have  dbne, 
that  if  a  battery,  dynamo  or  induction  coil  has  its  terminals 
connected  to  the  earth  at  two  distant  places,  a  system  of  electric 
currents  flows  between  these  points  through  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  If  the  current  is  interrupted  or  alternating,  and  if  a 
telephone  receiver  has  its  terminals  connected  to  a  separate 
metallic  circuit  joined  by  earth  plates  at  two  other  places  to  the 
earth,  not  on  the  same  equipotential  surface  of  the  first  circuit, 
sounds  will  be  heard  in  the  telephone  due  to  a  current  passing 
through  it.  Hence,  by  inserting  a  break-and-make  key  in  the 
circuit  of  the  battery,  coil  or  dynamo,  the  uniform  noise  or  hum 
in  the  telephone  can  be  cut  up  into  periods  of  long  and  short 
noises,  which  can  be  made  to  yield  the  signals  of  the  Morse 
alphabet.  In  this  manner  Trowbridge  showed  that  signalling 
might  be  carried  on  over  considerable  distances  by  electric 
conduction  through  the  earth  or  water  between  places  not 
metallically  connected.  He  also  repeated  the  suggestion 
which  Lindsay  had  already  made  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
signal  in  this  manner  by  conduction  currents  through  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  United  States  to  Europe.  He  and 
others  also  suggested  the  appUcability  of  the  method  to  the 
inter-communication  of  ships  at  sea.  He  proposed  that  one 
ship  should  be  provided  with  the  means  of  making  an  interrupted 
current  in  a  circuit  formed  partly  of  an  insulated  metallic  wire 
connected  with  the  sea  at  both  ends  by  platss,  and  partly  of  the 
unlimited   ocean.    Such    an   arrangement   would    distribute  a 

^  For  a  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  earth  return,  see  Fahie, 
History  of  Electrtc  Telegraphy  to  the  Year  1837,  pp.  343-348. 
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Fig.  36. — Magneto-Induction 
Method. 


system  of  flow  lines  of  aiirent  through  the  sea,  and  these  might 
be  detected  by  any  other  ships  furnished  with  two  plates 
dipping  into  the  sea  at  stem  and  stern,  and  connected  by  a  wire 
having  a  telephone  in  its  circuit,  provided  that  the  two  plates 
were  not  placed  on  the  same  equipotential  surface  of  the  original 
current  flow  lines.  Experiments  of  this  kind  were  actually 
tried  by  Graham  Bell  in  1882,  with  boats  on  the  Potomac  river, 
and  signals  were  detected  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 

At  a  later  date,  1891,  Trowbridge  discussed  another  method 
of  effecting  communication  at  a  distance,  viz.,  by  means  of 
magnetic  induction  between  two  separate  and  completely 
insulated  circuits.  If  a  primary  circuit,  consisting  of  a  large 
coil  of  wire  P  (fig.  36),  has  in  circuit  a  battery  B  and  an  in- 
terrupter I,  and  at  some  distance 
and  parallel  to  this  primary  circuit 
is  placed  a  secondary  circuit  S, 
having  a  telephone  T  included  in 
it,  the  interruptions  or  reversals  of 
the  current  in  the  primary  circuit 
will  give  rise  to  a  varying  magnetic 
field  round  that  circuit  which  will 
induqe  secondary  currents  in  the 
other  circuit  and  affect  the 
telephone  r^eiver.  Willoughby 
Smith  found  that  it  was  not 
necessary  even  to  connect  the 
telephone  to  a  secondary  circuit, 
but  that  it  would  be  aEected  and 
give  out  sounds  merely  by  being  held  in  the  variable  magnetic 
field  of  a  primary  circuit.  By  the  use  of  a  key  in  the  battery 
circuit  as  well  as  an  interrupter  or  current  reverser,  signals  can 
be  given  by  breaking  up  the  continuous  hum  in  the  telephone 
into  long  and  short  periods.  This  method  of  communication 
by  magnetic  induction  through  space  establishes,  therefore,  a 
second  method  of  wireless  telegraphy  which  is  quite  independent 
of  and  different  from  that  due  to  conduction  through  earth  or 
water. 

Sir  W.  H.  Preece,  who  took  up  the  subject  about  the  same 
time  as  Prof.  Trowbridge,  obtained  improved  practical  results 
by  combining  together  methods  of  induction  and  con- 
duction. His  first  publication  of  results  was  in  1882 
(Brit,  Assoc.  Report),  when  he  drew  attention  to  the  considerable 
distance  over  which  inductive  effects  occurred  between  parallel 
wires  forming  portions  of  telephonic  and  telegraphic  circuits. 
Following  on  this  he  made  an  interesting  experiment,  using 
Morse's  method,  to  connect  the  Isle  of  Wight  telegraphically 
with  the  mainland,  by  conduction  across  the  Solent  in  two 
places,  during  a  temporary  failure  of  the  submarine  cable  in 
1882  in  that  channel.  In  subsequent  years  numerous  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  by  him  in  Vjarious  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
in  some  cases  with  circuits  earthed  at  both  ends,  and  in  other 
cases  with  completely  insulated  circuits,  which  showed  that 
conductive  effects  could  be  detected  at  distances  of  many  miles, 
and  also  that  inductive  effects  could  take  place  even  between 
circuits  separated  by  solid  earth  and  by  considerable  distances. 
A.  W.  Heaviside  in  1887  succeeded  in  communicating  by  tele- 
phonic speech  between  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  sub- 
terranean galleries  of  the  Broomhill  collieries,  350  feet  deep,  by 
laying  above  and  below  ground  two  complete  metallic  circuits, 
each'  about  2I  m.  in  length  and  parallel  to  each  other.  At  a 
later  date  other  experimentalists  found,  however,  that  an  equal 
thickness  of  sea- water  interposed  between  a  primary  and 
secondary  circuit  completely  prevented  similar  inductive  inter- 
communication. In  1885  Preece  and  Heaviside  proved  by 
experiments  made  at  Newcastle  that  if  two  completely  insulated 
circuits  of  square  form,  each  side  being  440  yds.,  were  placed 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  telephonic  speech  was  conveyed  from 
one  to  the  other  by  induction,  and  signals  could  be  perceived 
even  when  they  were  separated  by  1000  yds.  The  method 
of  induction  between  insulated  primary  and  secondary  circuits 
laid  out  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  proves  to  be  of  limited 
application,  and  in  his  later  experiments  Preece  returned  to  a 


method  which  unites  both  conduction  and  induction  as  the 
means  of  affecting  one  circuit  by  a  current  in  another.  In  1892, 
on  the  Bristol  Channel,  he  established  communication  between 
Lavemock  Point  and  an  island  called  Flat  Holme  in  that  channel 
by  placing  at  these  positions  insulated  single-wire  circuits, 
earthed  at  both  ends  and  laid  as  far  as  possible  parallel  to  each 
other,  the  distance  between  them  being  3-3  m.  The  shore 
wire  was  1267  yds.  long,  and  that  on  the  island  600  yds.  An 
interrupted  current  having  a  frequency  of  about  400  was  used 
in  the  primary  circuit,  and  a  telephone  was  employed  as  a 
receiver  in  the  secondary  circuit.  Other  experiments  in  in- 
ductive telegraphy  were  made  by  Preece,  aided  by  the  officials 
of  the  British  Postal  Telegraph  Service,  in  Glamorganshire  in 
1887;  at  Loch  Ness  in  Scotland  in  1892;  on  Conway  Sands  in 
1893;  and  at  Frodsham,  on  the  Dee,  in  1894.  (See  Jour.  Inst. 
EXec.  Eng,f  27,  p.  869.)  In  1899  experiments  were  made  atMenai 
Straits  to  put  the  lighthouse  at  the  Skerries  into  communication 
with  the  coastguard  station  at  Cemlyn.  A  wire  750  yds.  in 
length  was  erected  along  the  Skerries,  and  on  the  mainland  one 
of  3^  m.  long,  starting  from  a  point  opposite  the  Skerries,  to 
Cemlyn.  Each  line  terminated  in  an  earth  plate  placed  in  the 
sea.  Tlie  average  perpendicular  distance  between  the  two  lines, 
which  are  roughly  parallel,  is  2-8  m.  Telephonic  speech 
between  these  two  circuits  was  found  possible  and  good,  the 
communication  between  the  circuits  taking  place  partly  by 
induction,  and  no  doubt  partly  by  conduction.  On  the  ques* 
tion  of  how  far  the  effects  are  due  to  conduction  between  the 
earth  plates,  and  how  far  to  true  electromagnetic  induction, 
authorities  differ,  some  being  of  opinion  that  the- two  effects 
are  in  operation  together.  A  similar  installation  of  inductive 
telephony,  in  which  telephone  currents  in  one  line  were  made 
to  create  others  in  a  nearly  parallel  and  distant  line,  was  estab- 
lished in  1899  between  Rathlin  Island  on  the  north  coast  of 
Ireland  and  the  mainland.  The  shortest  distance  between 
the  two  places  is  4  m.  By  stretching  on  the  island  and 
mainland  parallel  wire  circuits  earthed  at  each  end,  good  tele- 
phonic communication  over  an  average  distanpe  of  6^  m.  was 
established  between  these  independent  circuits. 

The  difficulty  of  connecting  lightships  and  isolated  lighthouses 
to  the  mainland  by  submarine  cables,  owing  to  the  destructive 
action  of  the  tides  and  waves  on  rocky  coasts  on  the  ivif- 
shore  ends,  led  many  inventors  to  look  for  a  way  out  of  hmghby 
the  difficidty  by  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  inductive  SmHh, 
or  conductive  telegraphy  not  necessitating  a  continuous  cable. 
Willoughby  S.  Smith  and  W.  P.  Granville  put  into  practice 
between  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Needles  light- 
house a  method  which  depends  upon  conduction  through  sea 
water.  (See  Jour,  Inst.  Eke.  Eng.,  27,  p.  938.)  It  may  be  ex^ 
plained  as  follows; — Suppose  a  battery  on  shore  to  have  one 
pole  earthed  and  the  other  connected  to  an  insulated  submarine 
cable,  the  distant  end  of  which  was  also  earthed;  if  now  a 
galvanometer  is  inserted  anywhere  in  the  cable,  a  current  will 
be  found  flowing  through  the  cable  and  returning  by  various 
paths  through  the  sea.  If  we  suppose  the  cable  interrupted  at 
any  place,  and  both  sides  of  the  gap  earthed  by  connexion  to 
plates,  then  the  same  conditions  will  still  hold.  Communication 
was  established  by  this  method  in  the  year  1895  with  the  light- 
house on  the  Fast  net. ^  A  cable  is  carried  out  from  the  mainland 
at  Crookhaven  for  7  m.,  and  the  outer  end  earthed  by 
connexion  with  a  copper  mushroom  anchor.  Another  earthed 
cable  starts  from  a  similar  anchor  about  100  ft.  away  near 
the  shore  line  of  the  Fastnet  rock,  crosses  the  rock,  and  is  again 
earthed  in  the  sea  at  the  distant  end.  If  a  battery  on  the  main- 
land is  connected  through  a  key  with  the  shore  end  of  the  main 
cable,  and  a  speaking  galvanometer  is  in  circuit  with  the  short 
cable  crossing  the  Fastnet  rock,  then  closing  or  opening  the 
battery  connexion  will  create  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer. 
A  very  ingenious  call-bell  arrangement  was  devised,  capable  of 
responding  only  to  regularly  reversed  battery  currents,  but  not 

^See  Fahie,  History  of  Wireless  Telegraphy,  p.  170;  also  Jth 
Report  (1897)  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electrical  Communicatioo 
with  Lightships  and  Lighthouses. 
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to  Stray  **  earth  currents,"  and  very  good  signalling  was  estab- 
lished between  the  mainland  and  the  rock.  Owing  to  the  rough 
seas  sweeping  over  the  Fastnet,  the  conditions  are  such  that  any 
ordinary  submarine  cable  would  be  broken  by  the  wearing 
action  of  the  waves  at  the  rock  boundary  in  a  very  short  time. 
Another  worker  in  this  department  of  research  was  C.  A. 
Stevenson,  who  in  1892  advocated  the  use  of  the  inductive 
system  pure  and  simple  for  communication  between  the  main- 
land and  isolated  lighthouses  or  islands.  He  proposed  to 
employ  two  large  flat  coils  of  wire  laid  horizontally  on  the 
ground,  that  on  the  mainland  having  in  circuit  a  battery, 
interrupter  and  key,  and  that  on  the  island  a  telephone.  His 
proposals  had  special  reference  to  the  necessity  for  connecting 
a  lighthouse  on  Muckle  Flugga,  in  the  Shetlands,  and  the  main- 
land, but  were  not  carried  into  effect.  Professor  E.  Rathenau 
of  BerKn  made  many  experiments  in  1894  in  which,  by  means  of 
a  conductive  syste^n  of  wireless  telegraphy,  he  signalled  through 
3  m.  of  water. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  in  1898  theoretically  examined  the  inductive 
system  of  space  telegraphy.  (See  Jour,  Inst.  Elec.  Eng,,  27,  p. 
799.)  He  advocated  and  put  in  practice  experimentally 
******  a  system  by  which  the  primary  and  secondary  circuits 
were  "  turned  "  or  syntonized  by  including  condensers  in  the 
circuits.  He  proved  that  when  so  syntonized  the  circuits  are 
inductively  respondent  to  each  other  with  a  much  less  power 
expenditure  in  the  primary  circuit  than  without  the  syntony. 
He  also  devised  a  "  call "  or  arrangement  for  actuating  an 
ordinary  electric  bell  by  the  accumulated  effect  of  the  properly 
tuned  inductive  impulses  falling  on  the  secondary  circuit.  A 
very  ingenious  call-bejl  or  annunciator  for  use  with  inductive 
or  conductive  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy  was  invented  and 
described Mn  1898  by  S.  Evershed,  and  has  been  practically 
adopted  at  Lavemock  and  Flat  Holihe.     (/d.,  27,  p.  852.) 

In  addition  to  the  systems  of  wireless  or  space  telegraphy  de- 
pending upon  conduction  through  earth  or  water,  and  the  in- 
ductive  system  based  upon  the  power  of  a  magnetic 
"'  field  created  round  one  circuit  to  induce,  when  varied, 
a  secondary  current  in  another  circuit,  there  have  been  certain 
attempts  to  utilize  vhat  hiay  best  be  described  as  electrostatic 
induction.  In  1885  Edison,  in  conjunction  with  Gilliland, 
Phelps,  and  W.  Smith,  worked  out  a  system  of  communickting 
between  railway  stations  and  moving  trains.  At  each  signalling 
station  was  erected  an  insulated  metallic  surface  facing  and  near 
to  the  ordinary  telegraph  wires.  On  one  or  more  of  the  carriages 
of  the  trains  were  placed  also  insulated  metallic  sheets,  which 
were  in  Connexion  through  '  a  telephone  and  the  secondary 
circuit  of  an  induction  coil  with  the  earth  or  rails.  In  the 
primary  circuit  of  the  induction'  coil  was  an  arrangement  for 
rapidly  intermitting  the  current  and  a  key  for  short-circuiting 
this  primary  circuit.  The  telephone  used  was  Edison's  chalk 
cylinder  or  electromotograph  type  of  telephone.  Hence,  when 
the  coil'  at  one  fixed  station  was  in  action  it  generated  high 
frequency  alternating  currents,  which  were  iI)ropagated  across 
the  air  gap  between  th^  ordinary  telegraph  wires  and  the 
metallic  surfaces  attached  to  one  secondary  terminal  of  the 
induction  coil,  and  conveyed  along  the  ordinary  telegraph 
wires  between  station  and  moving  train.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
one  station  and  one  moving  railway  carriage,  there  is  a  circuit 
consisting  partly  of.  the  earth,  partly  of  the  ordinary  telegraph 
wires  at  the  side  of  the  track,  and  partly  of  the  circuits  of  the 
telephone  receiver  at  one  place  and  the  secondary  of  the  in- 
duction coil  at  the  other,  two  air  'gaps  existing  in  this  circuit. 
The  electromotive  force  of  the  coil  is,  however,  great  enough 
to  create  in  these  air  gaps  displaceniejit  currents  which  are 
of  magnitude  sufficient  to  bfe  equivalent  to  the  conduction 
current  required  to  actuate  a  telephone.  This  current  may  be 
taken  to  be  of  the  order  of  two  or  three  micro-amperes.  The 
signals  were  sent  by  cutting  up  the  continuous  hum  in  the 
telephone  into  long  and  short  periods  in  accordance  with  the 
Morse  code  by  manipulating  the  key  in  the  primary  circuit. 
The  system  was  put  into  practical  operation,  in  1887  on  the 
Lehigh  Valley  railroad  in  the  United  Stat«&,  and  worked  wrfl, 


but  was  abandoned  because  it  apparently  fulfilled  no  real 
public  want.  Edison  also  patented  (U.S.A.  Pat,  Spec.,  No. 
465971,  14th  May  1885)  a  plan  for  establishing  at  distant  places 
two  insulated  elevated  plates.  One  of  these  was  to  be  connected 
to  the  earth  through  a  telephone  receiver,  and  the  other  through 
the  secondary  circuit  of  an  induction  coil  in  the  primary  circuit 
of  which  was  a  key.  The  idea  was  that  variations  of  the  primary 
current  would  create  electromotive  force  in  the  secondary 
circuit  which  would  act  through  the  air  condenser  formed  by 
the  two  plates.  It  has  sometimes  been  claimed  that  Edison's 
proposed  elevated  plates  anticipated  the  subsequent  invention 
by  Marconi  of  the  aerial  wire  or  antenna,  but  it  is  particularly 
to  be  noticed  that  Edison  employed  no  spark  gap  or  means 
for  creating  electrical  high  frequency  oscillations  in  these  wires. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  this  plan  of  Edison's  was  practically 
operative  as  a  system  of  telegraphy. 

A  very  similar  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  was  patented 
by  Professor  A.  E.  Dolbear  in  1886  (U.S.A.  Pai.  Spec.,  No. 
350299),  in  which  he  proposed  to  employ  two  batteries  at  two 
places  to  affect  the  potential  of  the  earth  at  those  places.  At 
the  sending  station  one  battery  was  to  have  its  positive  pole 
connected  to  the  earth  and  its  negative  pole  to  an  insulated 
condenser.  In  circuit  with  this  battery  was  placed  the  second- 
ary circuit  of  an  induction  coll,  the  primary  circuit  of  which 
contained  a  telephone  transmitter  or  microphone  interrupter. 
At  the'  receiving  station  a  telephone  receiver  was  placed  in 
series  with  another  insulated  littery,  the  negative  terminal 
of  which  was  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  earth.  There  is  no 
evidence,  however,  that  the  method  proposed  coidd  or  did 
effect  the  transmission  of  speech  or  signals  between  stations 
separated  by  any  distance.  Many  other  more  or  less  intiperfect 
devices — such  as  those  of  Mahlon  Loomis,  put  forward  in  1872 
and  1877,  and  Kitsefe  in  1895^-for  wireless  telegraphy  were  not 
within  the  region  of  practically  realizable  schemes. 

Space  or  Radio-Telegraphy  by  Heriaian  Waves.'^Vpto  1895 
or  1896  the  suggestions  for  wireless  telegraphy  which  had  be^ 
publicly  announded  or  tried  can  thus  be  classified  tmder  three 
or  four  divisions,  ba^sed  respectively  upon  electrical  conduction 
through  the  soil  or  sea,  miagnetic'  induction  thi^ugh  sp^ce, 
combinations  of  the  two  foregoing,  and  lastly,  electrostatic 
induction.  AH  these  older  methods  have,  however,  been 
thrown  in4]o  the  backgroxmd  and  rendered^antiqi^ated  by  inven- 
tions which  have' grown  out  of  Hertz's  scientific  investigatioins 
on  the  production  of  electric  waves.  Before  the  classical 
researches  of  Hertz  in  1886  and  1887,  many  observers  had 
noticed  curious  effects  due  to  electric  sparks  produced  at  a 
distance  which  were  commonly  ascribed  to  ordinary  electro- 
staric  or  electro-magnetic  induction.  Thus  Joseph  Henry 
{SoiefUific  Writings,  vol.  i.  p.  203)  noticed  that  a  single  electric 
sparki  about  an  inch  long  thrown  on  to  a  circuit  of  wire  in  an 
upper  room  could  magnetize  steel  needles  included  in  a  parallel 
circuit  of  wire  placed  in  a  cellar  30  ft.  below  with  two  floors 
intervening.  Some  curious  distance-phenomena  connected  with 
electric  sparks  were  observed  in  1875  by  Edison  (who  referred 
them  to  a  supposed  new  "  aetheric  force  "),  and  confirmed  by 
Beard,  S.  P^  Thompson,  E.  J.  Houston  and  others.*  D.  E. 
Hughes  made  some  remarkable  observations  and  experiments 
in  or  between  the  years  1879  and  1886  though  hel  did  not 
describe  them  till  some  twenty  years  afterwards.  He  dis- 
covered a  fact  subsequently  rediscovered  by  others,,  that  a 
tube  of  metallic  filings,  loosely  packed,  was  sensitive  to  electric 
sparks  made  in  its  vicinity,  its  electric^  resistance  being  re- 
duced, and  he  was  able  to  detect  effects  on  such  a  tube  con- 
nected to  a  battery  and  telephone  at  a  distance  of  500  yds.' 

These  distance  effects  were  not  understood  at  the  time,  or 
else  were  referred  simply  to  ordinary  induction.  Hertz,  however, 
made  known  in  18S7  ^^  experimental  proofs  that  the  discha:rge 

^  See  Telegraphic  Journal  of  London,  vol.  iv.  pp.  ^9,  46,  61  ; 
Proc.  Phys,  Soc.  Lond.,  vql,  ii.  p.  103. 

'*See  Fahie,  History  of  Wirekss  Telegraphy,  p.  189;  afeo  an  im- 
portant letter  by  D.  E.  Hughes  in  The  Electrician,  London,  1899, 
43»  40. 
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of  a  condenser  produces  an  electric  spark  which  under  proper 
conditions  creates  an  effect  propagated  out  into  space  as  an 
electric  wave.  He  employed  as  a  detector  of  this  wave  a  simple, 
nearly  closed  circuit  of  wire  called  a  Hertz  resonator,  but  it 
was  subsequently  discovered  that  the  metallic  microphone  of 
D.  E.  Hu^es  was  a  far  more  sensitive  detector.  The  peculiar 
action  of  electric  sparks  and  waves  in  rseducing  the  resistance 
of  discontinuous  conductors  was  rediscovered  and  investigated 
by  Calzecchi  Onesti,^  by  Branly,*  Dawson  Turner,'  Minchin, 
Lodge,*  and  many  others.  Branly  was  the  first  to  investigate 
and  describe  in  iSqo  the  fact  that  an  electric  spark  at  a  distance 
had  the  power  of  changing  loose  aggregations  of  metallic  powders 
from  poor  to  good  electric  conductors,  and  he  also  found  that 
in  some  cases  the  reverse  action  was  produced.  Lodge  parti- 
cularly studied  the  action  of  electric  waves  in  reduang  the 
resistance  of  the  contact  between  two  metallic  surfaces  such 
as  a  plate  and  a  point,  or  two  balls,  and  named  the  device  a 
*'  coherer."  He  constructed  one  form  of  his  coherer  of  a  glass 
tube  a  few  inches  long  filled  with  iron  borings  or  brass  filings, 
having  contact  plates  or  pins  at  the  end.  When  such  a  tube 
is  inserted  in  series  with  a  single  voltaic  cell  and  galvanometer 
it. is  found  that  the  resistance  of  the  tube  is  nearly  infinite, 
provided  the  filings  are  not  too  tightly  squeezed.  On  creating 
an  electric  spark  or  wave  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tube 
the  resistance  suddenly  falls  to  a  few  ohms  and  the  cell  sends 
a  current  through  it.  By  shaking  or  tapping  the  tube  the 
original  high  resistance  is  restored.  In  1894  he  exhibited 
apparatus  of  this  kind  in  which  the  tapping  back  of  the  tube 
of  filings  was  effected  automatically.  He  ascribed  the  reduc- 
tion of  resistance  of  the  mass  to  a  welding  or  cohering  action 
taking  place  between  the  metallic  particles,  hence  the  name 
"  coherer."  But,  as  Branly  showed,  it  is  not  universally  true 
that  the  action  of  an  electric  wave  is  to  reduce  the  resistance 
of  a  tube  of  powdered  metal  or  cause  the  particles  to  cohere. 
In  some  cases,  such  as  that  of  peroxide  of  lead,  an  increase  of 
resistance  takes  place. 

Between  1894  and  1896  G.  Marconi  gave  great  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  devices  for  the  detection  of  electric  waves. 
Mareonu  ^^  made  his  sensitive  tube,  or  improved  coherer,  as 
follows: — A  glass  tube  having  an  internal  diameter 
of  about  4  millimetres  has  sealed  into  it  two  silver  plugs  PP 
by  means  of  platinum  wires  WW  (fig.  37);  the  oi^;)08ed  faces 
of  these  plugs  are  perfectly  smooth,  and  are  placed  within  a 
millimetre  of  each  other.  The  interspace  is  filled  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  nickel  and  silver  filings,  about  95  per  cent, 
nickel  and  5  per  cent,  silver,  sufficient  to  fill  loosely  about  half 
the  cavity  between  the  plugs,  which  fit  tightly  into  the  tube.* 
The  tube  is  then  exhausted  of  its  air,  and  attached  to  a  bone 
or  glass  rod  as  a  holder.  This  form  of  electric  wave  detector 
proved  itself  to  be  far  more  certain  in  operation  and  sensitive 
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Fig.  37. — Marconi  Sensitive  Metallic  Filings  Tube  or  Electric 
Wave  Detector. 

than  anything  previously  invented.  The  object  which  Marconi 
had  in  view  was  not  merely  the  detection  of  electric  waves, 
but  their  utilization  in  practical  wireless  telegraphy.  Sir 
William  Crookes  had  already  suggested  in  1892  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  (February   1892)   that  such  an  application  might  be 

*  Nuovo  cimentOf  series  iH.  vol.  xvii. 

*  CompUs  rendusy  vols,  cxi.,  cxii.;  see  also  The  Electrician, 
xl.  87,  91,  166,  235,  333  and  397;  xli.  487;  xlii.  46  and  527;  and 
xliii.  277. 

» Report  Brit,  Assoc,  1892. 

*  Lodge,  Signalling  through  Space  without  Wires,  3rd  ed.,  p.  73, 
1899. 

*  See  G.  Marconi,  Brit.  Pat.  Spec,  12039  of  1896. 


made,  but  no  one  had  overcome  the  practical  difficulties  or 
actually  shown  how  to  do  it. 

G.  Marconi,  however,  made  the  important  discovery  that  if 
his  sensitive  tube  or  coherer  had  one  terminal  attached  to  a 
metal  plate  lying  on  the  earth,  or  buried  in  it,  and  the  other  to 
an  insulated  plate  elevated  at  a  height  above  the  ground,  it 
could  detect  the  presence  of  very  feeble  electric  waves  of  a  certain 
kind  originating  at  a  great  distance.  In  conjunction  with  the 
above  receiver  he  employed  a  transmitter,  which  consisted  of  a 
large  induction  or  spark  coil  S  having  its  spark  balls  placed  a  few 
millimetres  apart;  one  of  these  balls  was  connected  to  an  earth 


Fig.  38. 


plate  E  and  the  other  to  a  plate  or  wire  insulated  at  the  upper 
end  and  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  the 
primary  circuit  of  the  induction  coil  I  he  placed  an  ordinary 
signalling  key  K,  and  when  this  was  pressed  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  a  torrent  of  electric  sparks  passed  between  the 
balls,  alternately  charging  and  discharging  the  elevated  con- 
ductor Ai  and  creating  electrical  oscillations  (see  Electro- 
Kinetics)  in  the  wire.  This  elevated  conductor  is  now  called 
the  antenna,  aerial  wire^  or  air  wire.  At  the  receiving  station 
Marconi  connected  a  single  voltaic  cell  Bi  and  a  sensitive  tele- 
graphic relay  R  in  series  with  his  tube  of  metallic  filings  C,  and 
interposed  certain  little  coils  called  choking  coDs.  The  relay 
was  employed  to  actuate  through  a  local  battery  Bj  an  ordinary 
Morse  printing  telegraphic  instrument  M.  One  end  of  the 
sensitive  tube  was  then  connected  to  the  earth  and  the  other 
end  to  an  antenna  or  insulated  elevated  conductor  A2.  Assum- 
ing the  transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus  to  be  set  up  at 
distant  stations  (see  fig.  38*),  the  insulated  wires  or  plates 
being  upheld  by  masts,  its  operation  is  as  follows: — ^When  the 
key  in  the  primary  circuit  of  the  induction  coil  is  pressed  the 
transmitting  antenna  wire  is  alternately  charged  to  a  high 
potential  and  discharged  with  the  production  of  high  frequency 
oscillations  in  it.  This  process  creates  in  the  space  around 
electric  waves  or  periodic  changes  in  electric  and  magnetic 
force  round  the  antenna  wire.  The  antenna  wire,  connected  to 
one  spark  ball  of  the  induction  coil,  must  be  considered  to  form 
with  the  earth,  connected  to  the  other  spark  ball,  a  condenser. 
Before  the  spark  happens  lines  of  electrostatic  force  stretch 
from  one  to  the  other  in  curved  lines.  When  the  discharge 
takes  place  the  ends  of  the  lines  of  electric  force  abutting  on 
the  wire  run  down  it  and  are  detached  in  the  form  of  semi- 
loops  of  electric  force  which  move  outwards  with  their  ends  on 
the  suriace  of  the  earth.  As  they  travel  they  are  accompanied 
by  lines  of  magneUc  force,  which  expand  outwards  in  ever- 
widening  circles,^  The  magnetic  and  electric  forces  are  directed 
alternately  in  one  direction  and  the  other,  ^  and  at  distances 
which  are  called  multiples  of  a  wave  length  the  force  is  in  the 
same  direction  at  the  same  time,  but  in  the  case  of  damped 
waves  has  not  quite  the  same  intensity.  The  force  at  any  one 
point  also  varies  cyclically,  that  is,  is  varying  at  any  one  point 

•  Figures  38,  59,  41,  42,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48  and  49  are  drawn 
from  Professor  J.  A.  Fleming's  Electric  Wave  Telegraphy,  by  per- 
mission of  Loi^mans,  Green  &  Co. 

'  For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  nature  of  an  electric  wave 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Hertz's  Electric  Waves,  and  to  the  article 
Electric  Wave.  See  also  The  Principles  of  Electric  Wave  Tele- 
graphy^ by  J.  A.  Fleming. 
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and  varying  from  point  to  point.  This  periodic  distribution 
in  time  and  space  constitutes  an  electric  wave  proceeding  out- 
wards in  all  directions  from  the  sending  antenna.  If  we  con- 
sider the  lines  of  magnetic  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
receiving  antenna  wire  we  shall  see  that  they  move  across  it, 
and  thus  create  in  it  an  electromotive  force  which  acts  upon 
the  coherer  or  other  sensitive  device  associated  with  it. 

Marconi's  System  of  Wireless  Telegraphy, — Marconi's  system  of 
electric  wave  telegraphy  consists  therefore  in  setting  up  at  the 
transmitting  station  the  devices  just  described  for  sending  out 
groups  of  damped  electric  waves  of  the  above  kind  in  long  or  short 
trains  corresponding  to  the  da^h  or  dot  signals  of  the  Morse 
alphabet.  These  trains  are  produced  by  pressing  the  key  in  the 
pnmary  circuit  of  the  induction  coil  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
and  generating  a  long  or  short  series  of  oscillatory  electric  sparks 
between  the  spark  balls  with  a  corresponding  creation  of  trains  of 
electric  waves.  At  the  receiving  station  he  connected,  as  stated,  one 
end  of  the  sensitive  tube  to  earth  and  the  other  to  the  antenna,  and 
improved  and  applied  a  device  of  Popoff  for  automatically  tapping 
the  tube  after  each  electric  impact  had  rendered  it  conductive.  He 
caus<Kl  the  relay  in  series  with  the  sensitive  tube  to  set  in  action  not 
only  a  tel^raphic  instrument  but  also  the  electromagnetic  tapper, 
which  was  arranged  so  as  to  administer  light  blows  on  the  under  side 
of  the  sensitive  tube  when  the  latter  passed  into  the  conductive  con- 
dition. The  effect  was  to  print  a  dask  or  dot  on  a  strip  of  telegraphic 
paper,  according  as  the  incident  electric  wave  train  lasted  a  longer 
or  shorter  time.  In  addition  he  added  certain  spark-generating 
coils  across  the  contacts  of  the  relay  and  tapper.  He  thus  pro- 
duced in  1896  for  the  first  time  an  operative  apparatus  of  electric 
wave  telegraphy.  Its  simplicity  and  compactness  recommended  it 
immediately  for  oemmumcation  between  ship  and  shore  and  for 
intermarine  communication  generally.  Marconi's  earliest  experi- 
ments with  this  apparatus  were  made  in  Italy.  In  1896  he  came  to 
England  and  gave  demonstrations  to  the  British  postal  telegraph 
department  and  other  officials.  Some  of  these  experiments  were 
made  on  Salisbury  Plain  and  others  in  the  Bristol  Cnannel  between 
Lavernock  and  Flat  Holm  and  Bream  Down  in  1897.  Early  in 
1898  permanent  stations  were  established  between  Alum  Bay 
and  Bournemouth,  a  distance  of  14}  m.,  where  successful  results 
were  obtained.  Later  the  Bournemouth  station  was  removed  to 
Poole  Harbour,  and  the  Alum  Bay  station  to  Niton  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  distance  being  thus  increased  to  30  m.  In  December 
1898  communication  was  established  by  the  Marconi  method  be- 
tween the  East  Goodwin  lightship  and  the  South  Foreland  light- 
house ;  and  this  installation  was  maintained  for  upwards  of  a  year, 
during  which  it  was  the  means  of  saving  both  life  and  property. 
In  March  1899  communication  was  effected  by  his  svstem  between 
England  (South  Foreland  lighthouse)  and  France  (Wimereux,  near 
Boulogne),  a  distance  of  30  m.  He  kept  up  the  communication 
for  six  months,  in  all  weathers,  and  found  that  ordinary  commercial 
messages  could  be  transmitted  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20  words  a 
minute.  In  January  1901  he  established  communication  by  his 
system  between  the  Lizard  in  Cornwall  and  Niton  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  a  distance  of  200  m.  A  full  account  of  the  development 
of  his  system  was  given  by  him  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Fortnighily  Review  for  June  1902;  see  also  a  paper  by  him  in  the 
Journ,  Inst,  Elec,  Eng,,  1899,  28,  p.  273.  About  this  time  he  intro- 
duced various  improvements  into  the  receiving  api>aratus.  Instead 
of  inserting  the  sensitive  tube  between  the  receiving  antenna  and 
the  earth,  he  inserted  the  primary  coil  of  a  peculiar  form  of  oscilla- 
tion transformer  and  connected  the  terminals  of  the  tube  to  the 
secondary  circuit  of  the  transformer.  Lodge  had  previously  sug- 
gested the  use  of  transformed  oscillations  for  acting  on  the  coherer 
(s«e  British  Patent  Spec.,  No.  11575  of  1897),  but  it  is  not  every 
form  of  oscillation  transformer  which  is  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Marconi's  successes  and  the  demonstrations  he  had  given  of  the 
thoroughly  practical  character  of  this  system  of  electric  wave 
telegraphy  stimulated  other  inventors  to  enter  the  same  field  of 
labour,  wnilst  theorists  began  to  study  carefully  the  nature  of  the 
physical  operations  involved.  It  was  seen  that  the  effect  of  the 
impact  of  the  incident  electric  waves  upon  the  vertical  receiving 
wire  was  to  create  in  it  electrical  oscillations,  or  in  other  words, 
high  frequency  alternating  electric  currents,  such  that  whilst  the 
potential  variations  were  a  maximum  at  the  top  or  insulated  end 
of  the  antenna  the  current  at  that  point  was  zero  and  at  the  base 
the  potential  variation  was  zero  ana  the  current  amplitude  a  maxi- 
mum. Hence  devices  for  detecting  the  oscillations  m  the  antenna 
are  merely  very  sensitive  forms  of  ammeter  and-  voltmeter.  It 
was  also  recognized  that  what  is  required  at  the  transmitting  end 
is  the  establishment  of  powerful  electric  oscillations  in  the  sending 
antenna,  which  create  and  radiate  their  energy  in  the  form  of 
electric  waves  having  their  magnetic  force  component  parallel  to 
the  earth's  surface  and  their  electric  component  perpendicular  to  it. 

Transmuting  Apparatus. — ^We  now  consider  the  more  recent 
appliances^  iot  electric  wave  telegraphy  under  the  two  divisions 
of  transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus.    First  as  regards  the 


transmitting  part,  one  essential  el^nent  is  the  antenna,  aerial, 
or  air  wirCy  which  may  take  a  variety  of  forms.  It  may  consist 
of  a  single  plain  or  stranded  copper  wire  upheld  at  the  top  by 
an  insulator  from  a  mast,  chimney  or  buil(ing.  The  wire  may 
have  at  the  upper  end  a  plate  called  a  '*  capacity  area," 
electrically  equivalent  to  an  extension  of  the  wire,  or  part  of 
the  wire  may  be  bent  over  and  carried  horizontally.  In  many 
cases  multiple  antennae  are  used  consisting  of  many  wires 
arranged  in  cone  or  umbrella-rib  fasliion,  or  a  metal  roof  or 
metallic  chimney  may  be  employed  (see  fig.  39).  In  any  case 
the  antenna  serves  as  one  surface  of  a  condenser,  the  other 
surface  of  which  is  the  earth.  This  condenser  is  charged  elec- 
trically and  then  suddenly  discharged  and  violent  electrical 
oscillations  are  set  up  in  it,  that  is  to  say,  electricity  rushes  to 
and  fro  between  the  antenna  and  the  earth.  This  creates 
rapid  variations  in  electric  and  magnetic  force  round  the  antenna 
and  detaches  energy  from  it  in  the  form  of  an  electric  wave. 
The  antenna  has  at  one  moment  a  static  electrical  charge  dis- 
tributed upon  it,  and  lines  of  electric  force  stretch  from  it  to 
the  surrounding  earth.  At  the  next  instant  it  is  the  seat  of  an 
electric  current  and  is  surrounded  by  closed  lines  of  magnetic 
force.  These  static  and  kinetic  conditions  succeed  each  other 
rapidly,  and  the  result  is  to  detach  or  throw  off  from  the  antenna 
semi-loops  of  electric  force,  which  move  outwards  in  all  direc- 
tions and  are  accompanied  by  expanding  circular  lines  of 
magnetic  force.    The  whole  process  is  exactly  analogous  to 
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Fig.  39. 


the  operation  by  which  a  violin  string  or  organ  pipe  creates  an 
air  or  sound  wave.  The  violin  string  is  first  drawn  on  one  side. 
This  strain  corresponds  to  the  electrical  charging  of  the  antenna. 
The  string  is  then  suddenly  released.  This  corresponds  to  the 
electrical  discharge  of  the  antenna,  and  the  subsequent  string 
vibrations  to  the  electrical  vibrations.  These  commtmicate 
their  energy  to  the  surrounding  air,  and  this  energy  is  conveyed 
away  in  the  form  of  air  waves. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  antenna  may  be  charged : — 
(i)  It  may  be  separated  from  the  earth  by  a  pau:  of  spark  balls 
which  are  connected  respectively  to  the  terminals  of  an  induction 
coil  or  transformer,  or  other  high  tension  generator.  If  these  spark 
balls  are  set  at  the  right  distance,  then  when  the  potential  difference 
accumulates  the  antenna  will  be  charged  and  at  some  stage  suddenly 
discharged  by  the  discharge  leaping  across  the  spark  gap.  This 
was  Marconi  s  original  method,  and  the  plan  is  stiU  used  under  .the 
name  of  the  direct  method  of  excitation  or  the  plain  antenna. 

(ii)  The  antenna  may  have  oscillations  excited  in  it  inductively. 
F.  Braun  suggested  in  1898  that  the  oscillatory  discharge  of  a  Leyden 
jar  should  be  sent  through  the  primary  coil  of  a  transformer  and 
the  secondary  coil,  should  be  interposed  between  the  antenna  and 
an  earth  connexion.^  Maj^coni  *  imparted  practical  utility  to  this 
idea  by. tuning  the  two  circuits  together,  and  the  arrangement 
now  employed  is  as  follows; —  A  suitable  condenser  C,  or  battery 
of  Leyden  jars,  has  one  coating  connected  to  one  spark  ball  and 
the  other  through  a  coil  of  one  turn  with  the  other  spark  ball 
of  a  discharger  S.  These  spark  balls  are  connected  either  to  the 
secondary  circuit  of  an  induction  coil  I,  or  to  that  of  an  alternating 
current  transformer  having  a  secondary  voltage  of  20,000  to  100,000 
volts.  Over  the  coil  of  one  turn  is  wound  a  secondaiv  circuit  of 
5  or  10  turns,  of  which  one  end  is  connected  to  the  eartn  through  a 
variable  inductance  and  the  other  end  to  an  antenna  or  radiating 
wire  A  (see  fig.  40).  These  two  circuits  are  so  adjusted  that  the 
closed  oscillation  circuit,  consisting  of  the  condenser,  primary  coil 


^  See  German  Patent  of  F.  Braun,  No.  11 1578  of  1898,  or  British 
Specification^  No.  1862  of  1899. 
'  See  British  Pat,  Spec,  Q.  Marconi,  No.  7777  of  1900.    , 
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and  spark  ^p,  has  the  same-  natural  time  period  of  oscillation  as 
the  open  circuit  consisting  of  the  antenna,  secondary  coil  and 
adjustable  inductance.  When  this  is  the  case,  if  discharges  are 
made  across  the  spark  gap  oscillations  are  excited  in  the  closed 
circuit,  and  these  induce  other  syntonic  oscillations  in  the  antenna 
circuit.  J.  A.  Fleming  devised  an  arrangement  in  which  a  multiple 
transformation  takes  place,  two  oscillation  circuits  being  inter- 
linked inductively,  and  the  last  one  acting  inductively  on  the  open 
or  antenna  circuit.  J.  S.  Stone  similarly  devised  a  multiple  in- 
ductive oscillation  circuit  with  the  object  of  forcing  on  the  antenna 
circuit  a  single  oscillation  of  definite  frequency.*  In  the  case  of 
the  inductive  mode  of  exciting  the  oscillations  an  important  quantitv 
is  the  coefficient  of  coupling  of  the  two  oscillation  circuits.  If 
L  and  N  are  the  inductances  of  any  two  circuits  which  have  a  co- 
efficient of  mutual  inductance  M,  then  M/V(LN)  is  called  the 
coefficient  of  coupling  of  the  circuits  and  is  generally  expressed 
as  a  percentaTC.  Two  circuits  are  said  to  be  closely  coupled 
when  this  coefficient  is  near  unity  and  to  be  loosely  coupled  if 
it  is  very  small.  It  can  be  shown  that  if  two  circuits,  both  naving 
capacity  (C)  and  inductance  (L),  are  coupled  together  inductively, 
then,  when  oscillations  are  set  up  in  one  circuit,  oscillations  of 
two  periods  are  excited  in  the  other  differing  in  frequency  from 
each  other  and  from  the  natural  frequency  of  the  circuit.  If  the 
two  circuits  are  in  tune  so  that  the  numerical  product  of  capacity 
and  inductance  of  each  circuit  is  the  same  or  CiLi  =  CsLi-f-CL  and 
if  k  is  the  coefficient  of  coupling  then  the  natural  frequency  of 
each  circuit  is  n.=  I /2irV(CL,),  and  when  coupled  two  oscillations 
are  set  up  in  the  secondary  circuit  having  frequencies  ni  and  nt 
such  that  ni  =  w/V(i-Ar)  and  n2  =  n/V(i-i-A0.     Since  in  all  cases  of 
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Fig.  40. 

wave  motion  the  wave-length  X  is  connected  with  the  frequency  n 
and  the  velocity  of  propagation  v  by  the  relation  v  =  nX,  it  follows 
that  from  such  an  inductively  coupled  tuned  antenna  electric  waves 
of  two  wave-lengths  are  sent  out  having  lengths  Xi  and  Xi  such  that 
Xi  =  XV(i  — ife)  and  Xi  =  XV(i4-*),  where  X  is  the  natural  wave-length. 
It  is  seen  that  as  the  coupling  k  becomes  small  these  two  wave- 
lengths coalesce  into  one  single  wave  length.  Hence  there  are 
advantages  in  employing  a  very  loose  coupling. 

(iii)  The  antenna  may  be  direct-coupled  to  the  closed  oscillatory 
circuit  in  the  manner  suggested  by  F.  Braun,  A.  Slaby  and  O.  Lodge. 
In  this  case  a  closed  condenser  circuit  is  formed  with  a  battery  of 
Leyden  jars,  an  inductance  coil  and  a  spark  gap,  and  oscillations 
are  excited  in  it  by  discharges  created  across  the  spark  gap  by  an 
induction  coil  or  transformer.  One  end  of  the  inductance  coil  is 
connected  to  the  earth,  and  some  other  point  on  the  closed  con- 
denser circuit  to  an  antenna  of  appropriate  length.  When  oscilla- 
tions are  created  in  the  closed  circuit  syntonic  oscillations  are 
created  in  the  antenna  and  electric  waves  radiated  from  it  (fig.  41). 
In  many  cases  additional  condensers  or  inductance  coils  are  inserted 
in  various  places  so  that  the  arrangement  is  somewhat  disguised, 
but  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  electric  wave  wireless  telegraphy 
in  1007  was  effected  by  transmitters  having  antennae  either  in- 
ductively or  directly  coupled  to  a  closed  condenser  circuit  containing 
a  spark  gap. 

In  practical  wireless  telegraphy  the  antenna  is  generally  a  collec- 
tion of  wires  in  fan  shape  upheld  from  one  or  more  masts  or  wooden 
towers.  Sometimes  the  prolongations  of  these  wires  are  carried 
horizontally  or  dipped  down  so  as  to  form  an  umbrella  antenna 
(fig.  42).  The  lower  ends  of  these  wires  are  connected  through  the 
secondary  coil  of  an  oscillation  transformer  to  an  earth  plate,  or  to 
a  large  conductor  placed  on  or  near  the  earth  called  a  balancing 
capacity."  If  the  direct  coupline  is  adopted  then  the  lower  end  of 
the  antenna  is  connected  directly  to  the  condenser  circuit.  The 
main  capacity  in  this  last  circuit  consists  of  a  battery  pf  Le>'den 

» See  J.  S.  Stone,  U.SA.  Pa$.  Spec,,  Nos.  7*4756  and  7H^^- 


jars  or  of  Leyden  panes  immersed  in  oil  or  some  form  of  air  con- 
denser, and  the  inductance  coil  or  primary  circuit  of  the  oscillation 
transformer  consists  of  a  few  turns  of  highly  insulated  wire  wound 
on  a  frame  and  immersed  in  oil.  The  oscillations  are  controlled 
either  by  a  key  inserted  in  the  primary  circuit  of  the  excitine  in- 
duction coil  or  transformer,  or  by  a  key  cutting  in  and  out  of  the 
primary  condensers  or  throwing  inductance  in  and  out  of  the  closed 
oscillation  circuit.  In  one  of  these  ways  the  oscillations  can  be 
created  or  stopped  at  pleasure  in  the  radiatiil^  antenna,  and  hence 
groups  of  electnc  waves  thrown  off  at  will. 


Fig.  41. 


Production  of  Electric  Waves  of  Large  Amplitude, — In  creating 
powerful  electric  waves  for  communication  over  long  distances 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  an  alternating  current  transformer 
(see  Transformers)  supplied  with  alternating  currents  from 
a  low  frequency  alternator  D  driven  by  an  engine  to  charge 
the  condenser  (fig.  43).  The  transformer  Ti  has  its  secondary 
or  high-pressure  terminals  connected  to  spark  balls  Si,  which 
are  also  connected  by  a  circuit  consisting  of  a  large  glass  plat^ 
condenser  Ci  and  the  primary  circuit  of  an  air-core  trans* 
former  Tj,  called  an  oscillation  transformer.  The  secondary 
circuit  of  this  last  is  either  connected  between  an  aerial  A 
and  the  earth  E,  or  it  may  be  again  in  turn  connected  to  a 
second  pair  of  spark  balls  S2,  and  these  again  to  a  second  con- 
denser Cj,  oscillation  transformer  Tj,  and  the  aerial  A.  In 
order  to  produce  electric  oscillations  in  the  system,  the  first  or 
alternating  current  transformer  must  charge  the  condenser  con- 
nected to  its  secondary  terminals,  but  must  not  produce  a 
permanent  electric  arc  between  the  balls.  Various  devices  have 
been  suggested  for  e^ctinguishing  the  arc  and  yet  allowing  the 
condenser  oscillatory  discharge  to  take  place.  Tesla  effected 
this  purpose  by  placing  the  spark  balls  transversely  in  a  powerful 
magnetic  field.  Elihu  Thomson  blows  on  the  spark  balls  with 
a  powerful  jet  of  air.  Marconi  causes  the  spark  balls  to  move 
rapidly  past  each  other  or  causes  a  studded  disk  to  move  between 
the  spark  balls.  J.  A.  Fleming  devised  a  method  which  has  prac- 
tical advantages  in  both  preventing  the  arc  and  permitting  the 
oscillatory  currents  to  be  controlled  so  as  to  make  electric  wave 
signals.    He  inserts  in  the  primary  circuit  of  the  alternating 


current  transformers  one  or  more  choking  or  impedance  coils 
Ri,  Ra  (fig.  43),  called  "  chokers,"  which  are  capable,  one  or  all, 
of  being  short-circuited  by  keys  Ki,  Kj.  The  impedance  of  the 
primary  or  alternator  circuit  is  so  adjusted  that  when  both  the 
chokers  are  in  circuit  the  current  flowing  is  not  sufi&dent  to 
charge  the  condensers;  but  when  one  choker  is  short-circuited 
tjbe  impedance  is  reduced  so  that  the  condenser  is  charged,  but 
the  alternating  arc  is  not  formed.    In  addition  it  is  necessary  to 
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adjust  the  frequency  so  that  it  has  the  vahie  of  the  normal 
time  period  of  the  circuit  forrded  of  the  condenser  and  trans- 
former secondary  circuit,  and  thus  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
condenser  oscillatory  discharges  free  from  any  admixture  with 
alternating  current  arc.  In  this  manner  the  condenser  dis- 
charge can  be  started  or  stopped  at  pleasure,  and  long  and  short 
discharges  made  in  accordance  with  the  signals  of  the  Morse 


Fig.  43. — ^Alternate  Current  Transformer  System.     (Fleming.) 

alphabet  by  manipulating  the  short-circuiting  key  of  one  of  the 
choking  coils  (see  British  Patent  Specs.,  Nos.  18865,  20576  and 
22126  of  1900,  and  3481  of  1901). 

In  the  case  of  transmitters  constructed  as  above  described,  in 
which  the  effective  agent  in  producing  the  electric  waves  radiated 
is  the  sudden  discharge  of  a  condenser,  it  should  be  noticed  that 
what  is  really  sent  out  is  a  train  of  damped  or  decadent  electric 
waves.  When  electric  oscillations  are  set  up  in  an  open  or  closed 
electric  circuit  having  capacity  and  inductance,  and  left  to  them- 
selves, they  die  awa^  in  amplitude,  either  because  they  dissipate 
their  energy  as  heat  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  or 
because  they  radiate  it  by  imparting  wave  motion  to  the  surround- 
ing ether.  In  both  cases  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  decreases 
more  or  less  rapidly.  Such  a  sequence  of  decreasing  electric  oscilla- 
tions and  corresponding  set  of  waves  is  called  a  damped  train.  In 
the  case  of  the  plain  or  directly  excited  antenna  tne  oscillations 
are  highly  damped,  and  each  train  probably  only  consists  at  most 
of  halfa  dozen  oscillations.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  capacity 
of  a  simple  antenna  is  very  small — it  may  be  something  of  the  order 
of  O-00O2  of  a  microfarad— ^nd  hence  the  energy  stored  up  in  it 
even  under  a  high  voltaee  is  also  small.  Accorciingly  this  enerey 
is  rapidly  dissipated  ana  but  few  oscillations  can  take  place.  If, 
however,  the  antenna  is  inductively  or  directly  coupled  to  a  con- 
denser circuit  of  large  capacity  then  the  amount  of  energy  which 
can  be  stored  up  before  discharge  takes  place  is  very  much  greater, 
and  hence  can  be  drawn  upon  to  create  prolonged  or  slightly  damped 
trains  of  waves.  Allusion  is  made  below  to  recent  work  on  the 
production  of  undamped  trains  of  electric  waves. 

Receiving  Arrangements. — Before  explaining  the  advantages 
of  such  small  damping  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
usual  forms  of  the  receiving  appliance.  This  consists  of  a 
receiving  antenna  simUar  to  the  sending  antenna,  and  in  any 
wireless  telegraph  station  it  is  usual  to  make  the  one  and  the 
same  antenna  do  duty  as  a  receiver  or  sender  by  switching 
it  over  from  one  apparatus  to  the  other.  The  electric  waves 
coming  through  space  from  the  sending  station  strike  against 
the  receiving  antenna  and  set  up  in  it  high  frequency  alter- 
nating electromotive  forces.  To  detect  these  currents  some 
device  has  to  be  inserted  in  the  antenna  circuit  or  else  inductively 
connected  with  it  which  is  sensitive  to  high  frequency  currents. 
These  wave-detecting  devices  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
(i)  potential  operated  detectors,  and  (ii)  current  operated 
detectors.  The  oldest  of  the  class  (i)  is  that  generically  known 
as  a  coherer f  the  construction  of  which  we  have  already  described. 
The  ordinary  forms  of  metallic  filings  coherer  of  the  Branly 
type  require  tapping  to  bring  them  back  to  the  high  resistance 
or  sensitive  condition.  Lodge  arranged  a  mechanical  tapper 
for  the  purpose  which  continually  administered  the  small  blow 
to  the  tube  sufficient  to  keep  the  filings  in  a  sensitive  condi- 
tion. Popoff  employed  an  electromagnetic  tapper,  in  fact  the 
mechanism  of  an  electric  bell  with  the  gong  removed,  for  this 
purpose.  Marconi,  by  giving  great  attention  to  details,  im- 
proved the  electromagnetic  tapper,  and,  combining  it  with 
his  improved  form  of  sensitive  tube,  made  a  telegraphic  instru- 
ment as  follows:  the  small  glass  tube,  containing  nickel  and 
silver  filings  between  two  silver  plugs,  was  attached  to  a  bone 


holder,  and  under  this  was  arranged  a  small  electromagnet 
having  a  vibrating  armature  like  an  electric  bell  carrying  on 
it  a  stem  and  hammer.  This  hammer  is  arranged  so  that  when 
the  armature  vibrates  it  gives  little  blows  to  the  underside  of 
the  tube  and  shakes  up  the  filings.  By  mieans  of  several 
adjusting  screws  the  force  and  frequency  of  these  blows  can  be 
exactly  regulated.  In  series  with  the  tube  is  placed  a  single 
voltaic  cell  and  a  telegraphic  relay,  and  Marconi  added  certain 
coils  placed  across  the  spark  contacts  of  the  relay  to  prevent 
the  local  sparks  affecting  the  coherer.  The  relay  itself  served 
to  actuate  a  Morse  printing  telegraph  by  means  of  a  local 
battery.  This  receiving  apparatus,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Morse  printer,  was  contained  in  a  sheet-iron  box,  so  as  to 
exclude  it  from  the  action  of  the  sparks  of  the  neighbouring 
transmitter.  In  the  early  experiments  Marconi  connected 
the  sensitive  tube  in  between  the  receiving  antenna  and  the 
earth  plate»  but,  as  already  mentioned,  in  subsequent  forms  of 
apparatus  he  introduced  the  primary  coil  of  a  peculiar  form  of 
oscillation  transformer  into  the  antenna  circuit  and  connected 
the  ends  of  the  sensitive  tube  to  the  terminals  of  the  secondary 
circuit  of  this  ''  jigger  "  (fig.  44).  In  later  improvements  the 
secondary  circuit  of  this  jigger  was  interrupted  by  a  smaU 
condenser,  and  the  terminals  of  the  relay  and  local  cell  were 
connected  to  the  plates  of  this  condenser,  whilst  the  sensitive 
tube  was  attached  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  secondary  circuit. 
Also  another  condenser  was  added  in  parallel  with  the  sensitive 
tube. 

With  this  apparatus  some  of  Marconi's  earliest  successes,  such 
as  telegraphing  across  the  English  Channd,  were  achieved,  and 
telegraphic  communication  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  words  or  so  a  minute  established  Wi 
between  the  East  Goodwin  lightship  and 
the  South  Foreland  lighthouse,  also  be- 
tween the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Lizard 
in  Cornwall.  It  was  found  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  for  commimication  between  ships 
at  sea  and  between  ship  a&d  shore,  and 
a  system  of  regular  supermarine  com- 
munication was  put  into  operation  by 
two  limited  companies,  Marconi's  Wire- 
less Telegraph  Company  and  the  Marconi 
International  Marine  Communication 
Company.  Stations  were  established  on 
various  coast  positions  and  ships  supplied 
with  the  above-desqribed  apparatus  to 
communicate  with  each  other  and  with 
these  stations.  By  the  end  of  1901  this  radio-telegraphy  had 
been  established  by  Marconi  and  his  associates  on  a  secure 
industrial  basis. 

Various  Forms  of  Wave  Detectors  or  Receivers, — ^The  numerous 
adjustments  required  by  the  tapper  and  the  inertia  of  the  apparatus 
prompted  inventoiB to  seek  for  a  self-restoring  coherer  which  should 
not  need  tapping.  Castelli,  a  petty  officer  in  the  Italian  navy, 
found  that,  it  a  small  drop  of  mercury  was  contained  in  a  glass 
tube  between  a  plug  of  iron  and  carbon,  with  certain  adjustments, 
the  arrangement  was  non-conductive  to  the  current  from  a  single 
cell  but  became  conductive  when  electric  oscillations  passed  through 
it.*  Hence  the  following  appliance  was  worked  out  by  Lieutenant 
Solari  and  officers  in  the  Italian  navy,*  The  tube  provided  with 
certain  screw  adjustments  had  a  single  cell  and  a  telephone  placed 
in  series  with  it,  and  one  end  of  the  tube  was  connected  to  the 
earth  and  the  other  end  to  a  receiving  antenna.  It  was  then  found 
that  when  electric  waves  fell  on  the  antenna  a  sound  was  heard 
in  the  telephone  as  each  wave  train  passed  over  it,  so  that  if  the 
wave  trains  endured  for  a  longer  or  snorter  time  the  sound  in  the 
telephone  was  of  corresponding  duration.  In  this  manner  it  was 
possible  to  hear  a  Morse  code  dash  or  dot  in  the  telephone.  This 
method  of  receiving  soon  came  to  be  known  as  the  telephonic  method. 
Lodge,  Muirhead  and  Robinson  also  devised  a  self -restoring  coherer 
as  f(3lows  :* — ^A  small  steel  wheel  with  a  sharp  edge  was  kept  rotating 
by  clockwork  so  that  its  edge  continually  cut  through  a  globule 
of  mercury  covered   with    paraffin   oil.     The   toil    film   prevented 

^  See  Electrical  Review,  1902,  51,  p.  968. 

*  See  "  A  Royal  Institution  Discourse,"  by  G.  Marconi,  The 
Electrician^  1902,  49,  p.  490;  also  British  Pat.  Spec^^  No.  18105  of 
1901. 

*  See  British  Pat.  Spec.,  Lodge  and  others.  No.  1552 1  of  1902. 
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perfect  electrical  contact  between  the  steel  and  mercury  for  low 
voltage  currents,  but  when  electric  oscillations  were  passecjl  through 
the  junction  it  was  pierced  and  good  electrical  contact  established 
as  long  as  the  oscillations  continued.  This  device  was  converted 
into  an  electric  wave  detector  as  follows : — ^The  mercury-steel  j  unction 
was  acted  upon  by  the  electromotive  force  of  a  shunted  single  cell 
and  a  siphon  recorder  was  inserted  in  series.  The  wheel  was  con- 
nected to  a  receiving  antenna  and  the  mercury  to  earth  or  to  an 
equivalent  balancing  capacity.  When  electric  waves  fell  on  the 
antenna  they  caused  the  mercury-steel  junction  to  become  con- 
ductive during  the  time  they  endured,  and  the  siphon  recorder 
therefore  to  write  siignals  consisting  of  short  or  long  deflexions  of 
its  pen  and  therefore  notches  of  various  length  on  the  ink  line 
drawn  on  the  strip  of  telegraphic  tape. 

An  innumerable  number  of  forms  of  coherer  or  wave  detector 
depending  upon  the  change  in  resistance  produced  at  a  loose  or 
imperfect  contact  have  been  devised.  A.  Popoff,^  E.  Branly,^ 
A.  Blondel,'  O.  Lodge*  and  J.  A.  Fleming*  invented  special  forms 
of  the  metallic  contact  or  metallic  filings  sensitive  tube.  Brown  and 
Neilson,*  F.  J.  Jervis-Smith ^  and  T.  Tommasina'  tried  carbon  in 
various  forms.  The  theory  of  the  action  of  the  coherer  has  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  T.  Sundorp,'  T.  Tommasina,*  K.  E.  Guthe,^'^ 
).  C.  Bose,"  W.  H.  Eccles,"  and  Schafer."  For  details  see  J.  A. 
Fleming,  The  Principles  of  Electric  Wave  Telegraphy  and  Telephony, 
p.  416,  2nd  ed.  1910. 

The  next  class  of  wave  or  oscillation  detector  is  the  magnetic 
detector  deluding  upon  the  power  of  electric  oscillations  to  affect 
the  magnetic  state  of  iron.  It  had  long  been  known  that  the 
discharges  from  a  Leyden  jar  could  magnetize  or  demagnetize  steel 
needles.  J.  Henry  in  the  United  States  in  1842  and  1850  investi- 
gated the  effect.  In  1895  E.  Rutherford  examined  it  very  care- 
fully, and  produced  a  magnetic  detector  for  electric  waves  depending 
upon  the  power  of  electric  oscillations  in  a  coil  to  demagnetize  a 
saturated  bundle  of  steel  wires  placed  in  it  (see  Phil,  Trans.,  1897, 
189  A,  p.  i).  Rutherford  used  this  detector  to  make  evident  the 
passage  of  an  electric  or  Hertzian  wave  for  half  a  mile  across 
Cambridge,  England.  In  1897  E.  Wilson  constructed  various 
forms  of  electric  wave  detector  depending  on  this  same  principle. 
In  1902  Marconi  invented  two  forms  of  magnetic  detector,  one  of 
which  he  developed  into  an  electric  wave  detector  of  extraordinar\' 
delicacy  and  utility  (see  Proc,  Roy,  Soc,,  1902,  70,  p.  341,  or  British 
Pat,  Spec,,  No.  10245  of  1902),  In  this  last  form  an  endless  band  of 
hard  iron  wires  passes  slowly  round  two  wooden  pulleys  driven  by 
clockwork.  In  its  course  it  passes  through  a  glass  tube  wound 
over  with  two  coils  of  wire;  one  of  these  is  an  oscillation  coil  through 
which  the  oscillations  to  be  detected  pass,  and  the  other  is  in 
connexion  with  a  telephone.  Two  horse-shoe  magnets  are  so 
placed  (fig.  45)  that  they  magnetize  the  part  of  the  iron  band  pass- 
ing through  the  coil.     Owing  to  hysteresis  the  part  of  the  oand 

magnetized  is  not  symmetrically  placed 
with  regard  to  the  magnetic  poles,  but 
advanced  in  the  direction  of  motion 
of  the  band.  When  the  oscillations 
pass  through  the  coil  they  annul 
the  hysteresis  and  cause  a  change  of 
\  magnetism  within  the  coil  connected 
'  to  the. telephone.  This  creates  a  short 
sound  in  the  telephone.  Hence  accord- 
3ing  as  the  trains  of  oscillations  are  long 
iTir  short  so  is  the  sound  heard  in  the 
telephone,  and  these  sounds  can  be 
arranged  on  the  Morse  code  into  alpha- 
betic audible  signals.  When  used  as 
a  recfeiver  for  wireless  telegraphy  Marconi  inserted  the  oscillation 
coil  of  this  detector  in  between  the  earth  and  a  receiving  antenna, 
and  this  produced  one  of  the  most  sensitive  receivers  yet  made 
for  wireless  telegraphy.  Other  forms  of  magnetic  detector  have 
been  devised  by  J.  A.Fleming,''*  L,  H.  Walter  and  J.  A.  Ewing,** 
H.  T.  Simon  and  M.  Reich, ^«  R.  A.  Fessenden  "  and  others. 

*  A.  Popoflf,  The  Electrician,  1897,  40,  p.  235. 

*  E.  Branly,  Comptes  rendiis,  1890,  iii,  p.  785,  and  The 
Electrician^    1 891,  27,  p.  221. 

»  A.  Blondel,  The  Electrician,  1899,  43.  P»  277. 

*  O,  Lodee,  The  Electrician,  1897,  40,  p.  90. 

*  J.  A.  Fleming,  Journ,  Inst,  Mec.  Eng,  Lond,,  1899,  28,  p.  292. 
'  Brown  and  Neilson,  Brit,  Patent  Spec.,  No.  28958,  1896. 

'  F.  J.  Jervis-Smith,  The  Electrician,  1897,  40,  p.  85. 

*  T.  Tommasina,  Comptes  rendtis,  1899,  128,  p.  666. 

*  T.  Sundorp,  Wied,  Ann,,  1899,  60,  p.  594. 
*®  K.  E.  Guthe,  Tlie  Electrician,  1904,  54,  p.  92. 

"  T.  C.  Bose,  Proc,  Roy.  Soc.  Lond,,  1900,  66,  p.  450. 

"  W.  H.  Eccles,  The  Electrician,  1901,  47,  p.  682. 

"  Schafer,  Science  Abstracts,  1901,  4,  p.  471. 

**  See  J.  A.  Fleming,  "  A  Note  on  a  Form  of  Magnetic  Detector 
for  Hertzian  Waves  adapted  for  Quantitative  Work,"  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc,  1903,  74,  p.  398. 

1*  L.  H.  Walter  and  J.  A.  Ewing,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1904,  73,  p.  120. 

*'  Simon  and  Reich,  Elektrotech,  Zeits,,  1904,  22,  p.  180. 

"  R.  A.  Fessenden,  U.S.A.  Pat,  Spec,  No.  715043  of  1902. 


A  third  class  of  electric  wave  detector  depends  upon  the  power 
of  electric  oscillations  to  annul  the  electrolytic  polarization  of 
electrodes  of  small  surface  immersed  in  an  electrolyte.  If  in  a 
vessel  of  nitric  acid  are  placed  a  large  platinum  plate  and  a  platinum 
electrode  of  very  small  surface  such  as  that  produced  when  an 
extremely  fine  platinum  wire  is  slightly  immersed  in  the  liquid, 
and  if  a  current  from  a  sinele  voltaic  cell  is  passed  through  the 
electrolytic  cell  so  that  the  fine  wire  is  the  anode  or  [3ositive  pole, 
then  the  small  surface  will  be  polarized  or  covered  with  a  film  of 
gas  due  to  electrolysis  (fig.  46;.  This  increases  the  resistance  of 
the  electrolytic  cell.  If,  however, 
one  electrode  of  this  cell  is  con- 
nected to  the  earth  and  the  other 
to  a  receiving  antenna  and  electric 
waves  allowed  to  fall  on  the  an- 
tenna, the  oscillations  passing 
through  the  electrolytic  cell  win 
remove  the  polarization  and 
temporarily  decrease  the  resistance 
of  the  cell.  This  may  be  detected 
by  putting  a  telephone  in  series 
with  the  electrolytic  cell,  and  then 
on  the  impact  of  the  electric  waves 
a  sound  is  heard  in  the  telephone 
due  to  the  sudden  increase  m  the 
current  through  it.  Such  receivers 
were  devised  by  R.  A.  Fessenden,"  p,^    .£. 

W.  Schloemilch"  and  others,  and  ^^^'  ^^' 

are  known  as  electrolytic  detectors.  Discussions  have  taken 
place  as  to  the  theory  of  the  operations  in  them,  in  which  some 
have  advocated  a  thermal  explanation  and  others  a  chemical  ex- 
planation (see  Y-  Rothmund  and  A.  Lessing,  Ann.  der  Physik, 
1904,  15,  p.  193,  and  J.  E.  Ives,  Electrical  World  of  New  York, 
December  1904). 

A  fourth  class  of  electric  wave  detector  comprises  the  thermal 
detectors  which  operate  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  electric  oscilla- 
tions create  heat  in  a  fine  wire  through  which  they  pass.  One 
forin  such  a  detector  takes  is  the  bolometer.  If  a  loop  of  very  fine 
platinum  wire,  prepared  by  the  Wollaston  process,  is  included  in  an 
exhausted  glass  bulb  like  an  incandescent  lamp,  then  when  electric 
oscillations  are  sent  through  it  its  resistance  is  increased.  This 
increase  may  be  made  evident  by  making  the  loop  of  wire  one  arm 
of  a  Wheatstone*s  bridjge  and  so  arranging  the  circuits  that  the 
oscillations  pass  through  the  fine  wire.  H.  Rubens  and  Ritter  in 
1890  (Wied.  Ann.,  1890,  40,  p.  56)  employed  an  arrangement  as 
follows:  Four  fine  platinum  or  iron  wires  were  joined  in  lozenge 
shape,  and  two  sets  of  these  R  and  S  were  connected  up  with  two 
resistances  P  and  Q  to  form  a  bridge  with  a  galvanometer  G  and 
battery  B.  To  one  of  these  sets  of  fine  wires  an  antenna  A  and 
earth  connexion  E  is  added  (fig.  47)  and  when  electric  waves  fall 
on  A  they  excite  oscillations 
in  the  fine  wire  resistance  R 
and  increase  the  resistance, 
and  so  upset  the  balance 
of  the  briage  and  cause  the 

falvanometer  to  deflect, 
uch  a  bolometer  receiver 
has  been  used  by  C.  Tissot 
(Comptes  rendus,  1904,  137, 
p.  846)  and  others  as  a 
receiver  in  electric  wave 
telegraphy. 

^  Fessenden  employed  a 
simple  fine  loop  of  Wollas- 
ton platinum  wire  in 
series  with  a  telephone  --^ 
and  shunted  voltaic  cell,  ^g 
so  that  when  electric 
oscillations  passed  through 
the  fine  wire  its  resistance 
was  increased  and  the  current  through  the  telephone  suddenly 
diminished  (R.  A.  Fessenden,  U.S.A.  Pat.  Spec,  No.  7067^  and 
No.  706744  of  1902).  I.  Klemengi^  devised  a  forip  of  thermal 
receiver  depending  on  thermoelectricity.  A  pair  of  fine  wires  of 
iron  and  constantan  are  twisted  together  in  the  middle,  and  one  pair 
of  unlike  ends  are  connected  to  a  galvanometer.  If  then  oscilla- 
tions are  sent  through  the  other  pair  heat  is  produced  at  the  junction 
and  the  galvanometer  indicates  a  thermoelectric  current  (Wied. 
Ann.,  1892,  45,  p.  78).  This  thermoelectric  receiver  was  made 
vastly  more  sensitive  by  W.  Duddell  (Phil,  Mag.,  1904,  8,  p.  91). 
He  passed  the  oscillations  to  be  detected  through  a  fine  wire  or 
strip  of  gold  leaf,  and  over  this,  but  just  not  touching,  suspended  a 
loop  of  bismuth-antimony  wire  by  a  quartz  fibre.  This  loop  hung 
in  a  very  strong  magnetic  field,  and  when  one  junction  was  heated 
by  radiation  and  convection  from  the  heating  wire  the  loop  was 

"»See  R.  A.  Fessenden,  U,S.A.  Pat.  Spec,  No.  731029,  and  re- 
issue No.  121 15  of  1903. 

"W.  Schloemilch,  Elektrotec::,  Zeits.,  1903,  24,  p.  959,  or  The 
Electrician,  1903,  52,  p.  250. 
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traversed  by  a  current  and  deflected  in  the  field.     Its  deflexion 
was  observed  by  an  attached  mirror  in  the  usual  way. 

Another  £orm  of  thermoelectric  receiver  has  been  devised  by 
J.  A.  Fleming  {PhiL  Mag.,  December  1906)  as  follows: — It  consists 
of  two  glass  vessels  like  test  tubes  one  inside  the  other,  the  space 
between  the  two  being  exhausted.  Down  the  inner  test  tube  pass 
four  copper  strips  having  platinum  wires  at  their  ends  sealed  through 
the  glaiss.  In  the  inner  space  between  the  test  tubes  one  pair  of 
these  platinum  wires,  are  connected  by  a  fine  constantan  wire 
about  •03  mm.  in  diameter.  The  other  pair  of  platinum  wires  are 
connected  by  a  tellurium-bismuth  thermo-couple,  the  junction  of 
which  just  makes  contact  with  the  centre  of  the  fine  wire.  The 
outer  terminals  of  this  junction  are  connected  to  a  galvanometer, 
and  when  electric  oscillations  are  sent  through  the  fine  wire  they 
cause  a  deflexicMi  of  thiis  spatvanometer  (fig.  a6).  The  thermal 
detectors  are  especially  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  quantitative  measurements, 
because  they  indicate!  the  true  effective 
or  square  root  of  mean  sauare  value  of 
the  current  or  train  of  oscillations  passing 
through  the  hot  wire.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  coherer  or  loose  contact  de- 
tectors are  chiefly  affected  by  the  initial 
value  of  the  electromotive  force  acting 
on  the  junction  during  the  train  of 
oscillations,  and  the  magnetic  detectors 
bv  the  initial  value  of  the  current  and 
also  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
number  of  oscillations  during  the  train. 
Fig.  48. — ^Tellurium-  Hence  the  coherer  type  of  detectors  are 
bismutih  vacuum  Ther-  called  potential  detectors  whilst  the 
mal  Detector  for  Elec-  thermal  are  called  integral  current  de- 
tric  Oscillations,  a  b,  tectors,  the  current  detectors  depending 
constantan  wire;  c  d]  entirely  or  to  some  jextent  upon  the 
thermojunction;  G  G,  <iamping  of  the  tram  of  oscillations,  that 
galvanometer  terminals;  »  to  say,  upon  the  number  of  oscillations 
O  O.  antenna  and  earth  ^^"S^^^^,  ^^^^ 

ternunals.  ^^^  ""^  tyjP®  of  wave  detector  de- 

pends upon  the  peculiar  property  of 
rarefied  gases  or  vapours  which  under  some  circumstances  possess 
a  unilateral  conductivity.  Thus  J.  A.  Fleming  invented  in  1904 
a  detector  called  an  oscillation  valve  or  gjlow  lamp  detector  made 
as  follows :  ^  A  small  carbon  filament  incandescent  lamp  has  a 
platinum  plate  or  cylinder  plaqed  In  it  surrounding  or  close  to  the 
filament.  This  pLate  is  supported  by  a  platinum  wire  sealed 
through  the  glass,  Fleming  discovered  that  if  theJElament  is  made 
incandescent  by  the  current  from  an  insulfited  battery  there  is  a 
unilateral  conductivity  of  the  rarefied  gas  between  the  not  filament 
and  the  metal  plate,  such  that  if  the  negative  terminal  of  the 
filament  Is  connected  outside  the  lamp  through  a  coil  in  which 
electric  owiUations  are  created  with  the  platinum  plate,  only  one 
half  of  the.  oscillations  are  permitted  to  pass,  viz.,  those  which 
carry  negative  electricity  from  the  hot  filament  to  the  cooled  plate 
through  the  vacuous  space.  This  phenomenon  iis  connected  with 
the  fact  that  incandescent  bodies,  especially  in  rarefied  gases,  throw 
off  or  emit  elections  or  gaseous  negative  ions.  > 

Such  an  oscillation  valve  was  first  used  by  Fleming  as  a  receiver 
for  wireless  telegraph  purposes  in  1^4  as  follows; — In  between 
the  receiving  antenna  and  the  earth  is  placed  the  primaiy  coil  of 
an  oscillation  transformer;  the  secondary  circuit  of  this  trans- 
former contains  a  galvanometer  in  series  with  it,  and  the. two 
together  are  joined  between  the  external  negative  terminal  of  the 
carbon  filament  of  the  above-described  lamp  and  the  insulated 
platinum  plate.  When  this  is  the  case  oscillations  set  up  in  the 
antenna  will  cause  a  continuous  current  to  flow  through  the  galvano- 
meteff  the  lamp  acting  as  a  valve  to  stop  all  those. electric  oscilla^ 
tions  in  one  direction  and  only  permit  the  oppo^te  ones  to  pass 
(fig.  49).  Wehnelt  discovered  that  the  same  effect  could  be  pro- 
duced by  using  instead  of  a  carbon  filament  a  platinum  wire  covered 
with  the  oxioes  of  calcium  or  barium,  which  when  incandescent 
have  the  property  of  copiously  emitting  negative  ions.  Another 
form  of  receiver  can  be  made  depending  on  the  properties  of  mercury 
vapour.  A  highljf  insulated  tube  contains  a.  little  mercury,  which 
is  used  as  a  negative  electrode,  and  the  tube  also  has  sealed  through 
the  glass  a  platinum  wire  carrying  an  iron  plate  as  an  anode.  A 
battery  with  a  sufficient  number  of  cells  is  connected  to  these  two 
electrodes  so  as  to  pass  a  current  through  the  mercury  vapour, 
negative  electricity  proceeding  from  the  mercury  cathode  to  the 
iron  anode.  The  mercury  vapour  then  possesses  a  unilateral  con- 
ductivity, and  can  be  used  to  filter  off  all  those  oscillations  in  a 
train  which  pass  in  one  direction  and  make  them  readable  on  an 
ordinary  galvanometer.  In -addition  to  the  above  gaseous  rectifiers 
of  oscillations  it  has  been  found  that  several  crystals,  such  as  car- 
borundum (carbide  of  silicon;,^  hessite,  anastase  and  many  others 
possess  a  unilateral  conductivity  and  enable  us  to  rectify  trains 
of  oscillations  into  continuous  currents  which  can  affect  a  telephone. 
Also  several  contacts,  such  as  that  of  galena  (sulphide  of  lead)  and 

*  See  J.  A*  Fleming,  Proc,  Roy.  Soc»,  1905,  74,  p.  746.  Also  BriHsh 
P<iL  Spec,  No.  24580  of  1904. 


plumbago,  and  molybdenite  and  copper  possess  similar  powers, 
and  can  be  used  as  detectors  in  radio-teiegraphy.  See  G.  W.  Pierce, 
The  Physical  Review,  July  1907,  March  1909,  on  crystal  rectifiers  for 
electric  oscillations. 

Syntonic  Electric  Wave  Telegraphy, — ^If  a  simple  receiving 
antenna  as  above  described  is  set  up  with  an  oscillation-detect- 
ing device  attached  to  it,  we  find  that  it  responds  to  incident 
electric  waves  of  almost  any  frequency  or  damping  provided 
that  the  magnetic  force  of  the  wave  is  perpendicular  to  the 
antenna,  and  of  sufficient  intensity.  This  arrangement  is  called 
a  non-syntonic  receiver.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  closed  oscilla- 
tion circuit  is  constructed  having  capacity  and  considerable 
inductance,  then  oscillations  can  be  set  up  in  it  by  very  small 
periodic  electromotive  forces  provided  these  have  a  frequency 
exactly  agreeing  with  that  of  the  condenser  circuit.  This  last 
circuit  has  a  natural  frequency  of  its  own  which  is  numerically 
measured  by  i/2tV(CL),  where  C  is  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
denser and  L  is  the  inductance  of  the  circuit.  The  problem 
of  syntonic  electric  wave  telegraphy  is  then  to  construct  a 
transmitter  and  a  receiver  of  such  kind  that  the  receiver  will 
be  affected  by  the  waves  emitted  by  the  corresponding  or 
syntonic  transmitter,  but  not  by  waves  of  any  other  wave- 
length or  by  irregular  electric  impulses  due  to  atmospheric 
electricity.  It  was  found  that  to  achieve  this  result  th^e  trans- 
mitter must  be  so  constructed  as  to  send  out  prolonged  trains 
of  slightly  damped  waves.  Electric-radiative  circuits  like 
thermal  radiators  are  divided  into  two  broad  classes,  good 
radiators  and  bad  radiators.  The  good  electric  radiators  may 
be  compared  with  good  thermal  radiators,  such  as  a  vessel 
coated  with  lamp  black  on  the  outside,  and  the  bad  electric 
radiators  to  poor  thermal  radiators,  such  as  a  silver  vessel 
highly  polished  on  its  exterior.  When  electric  oscillations  are 
set  up  in  these  two  classes  of  electric  radiators,  the  first  class 
send  out  a  highly  damped  wave  train  and  the  second  a  feeble 
damped  wave  train  provided  that  they  have  sufiBdent  capacity 
or  energy  storage  and  low  resistance.  A  radiator  of  this  last 
cla^  can  be  constructed  by  connecting  inductively  or  directly 


Fig.  49. — A,  antenna;  P  S,  ji^er  or  oscillation  transformer;  C» 
condenser;  0,  Fleming  oscillation  valve;  5,  working  battery; 
T,  telephone ;  R,  rheostat ;  E,  earth-plate. 

an  antenna  of  suitable  capacity  and  inductance  to  a  nearly 
closed  electric  circuit  consisting  of  a  condenser  of  large  capacity, 
a  spark  gap  and  an  inductance  of  low  resistance.  When 
oscillations  are  excited  in  this  last  circuit  they  communicate 
them  to  the  antenna  provided  this  last  circuit  is  tuned  or 
syntonized  to  the  closed  circuit,  and  the  radiating  antenna  has 
thus  a  large  store  of  energy  to  draw  upon  and  can  therefore 
radiate  prolonged  trains  of  electric  waves.  The  above  state- 
ments, though  correct  as  far  as  they  go,  are  an  imperfect  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  radiation  from  a  coupled  antenna,  but  a 
mathematical  treatment  is  required  for  a  fuller  explanation. 
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The  success  so  far  achieved  in  isolating  electric  wave  telegraphic 
stations  has  been  based  upon  the  principles  of  electric  resonance 
and  the  fact  that  electric  oscillations  can  be  set  up  in  a  circuit 
having  capacity  and  considerable  inductance  by  feeble  electro- 
motive impulses,  provided  they  are  of  exactly  the  natural 
frequency  of  the  said  circuit.  We  may  illustrate  the  matter  as 
follows:  A  heavy  pendulum  possesses  inertia  and  the  property 
of  being  displaced  from  a  position  of  rest  but  tending  to  return 
to  it.  These  mechanical  qualities  correspond  to  inductance 
and  capacity  in  electric  circuits.  Such  a  pendulum  can  be  set 
in  vigorous  vibration  even  by  feeble  puffs  of  air  directed  against 
it,  provided  these  are  administered  exactly  in  time  with  the 
natural  period  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum. 

Although  inventors  had  more  or  less  clearly  grasped  these  prin- 
ciples they  were  first  embodied  in  practice  in  1900  by  G.  Marconi 
in  an  operative  system  of  syntonic  wireless  teleg:raphy.  His  trans- 
mitter consists  of  a  nearly  closed  oscillating  circuit  comprising  a 
condenser  or  battery  of  Leyden  jars,  a  spark  gap,  and  the  primary 
coil  of  an  oscillation  transformer  consisting  of  one  turn  of  thick  wire 
wound  on  a  wooden  frame.  Over  this  primary  is  wound  a  secondary 
circuit  of  five  to  ten  tumd  which  has  one  end  connected  to  the  earth 
through  a  variable  inductance  coil  and  the  other  end  to  an  antenna. 
These  two  circuits  are  syntonized  so  that  the  closed  or  condenser 
circuit  and  the  open  or  antenna  circuit  are  adjusted  to  have,  when 
separate,  the  same  natural  electrical  time  of  vibration.  The  re- 
ceiving arrangement  consists  of  an  antenna  which  is  connected  to 
earth  through  the  primary  coil  of  an  oscillation  transformer  and  a 
variable  indlictanqe.  .  The  secondary  circuit  of  this  transformer  is 
cut  in  the  middle  and  has  a  condenser  inserted  in  it,  and  its  ends 
are  connected  to  the  sensitive  metallic  filings  tube  or  coherer  as 
shown  in  fig.  50.     This  receiver  therefore,  like  the  transmitter. 


A, 


^^'SJ^^P^S 


Fig*  50. 


consists  of  an  open  and  a  closed  electric  oscillation  circuit  induc- 
tively connected  together;  also  the  two  circuits  of  the  receiver 
must  be  syntonizea  or  tuned  both  to  each  other  and  to  those,  of  the 
transmitter.^  When  this  is  done  we  have  ^  syntonic  system  which 
is  not  easily  affected  by  electric  waVes^^oU^r  than  the  right  period 
or  approximating  thereto^  Marconi  exhibited  in  October  i^Oo  this 
apparatus  in  actiom  and  showed  that  two  or  more  receivers  of 
different  tunes  could  be  connected  to- the  same  antenna  and  made 
to  respond  separately  and  simultaneously  to  the  action  of  separate 
but  tuned  transmitters. 

A.  Slaby  in  Berlin  shortly  afterwards  made  a  similar  exhibition 
of  syntomc  electric  wave  telegraphy.*  O.  Lodge  had  previously 
described  in  1807  a  syntonic  system  of  electric  wave  telegraphy, 
but  it  had  not  been  publicly  seen  in  operation  prior  to  the  exhibi- 
tions of  Marconi  and  Slaby.'  Lodge  was,  however,  fully  aware 
that  it  was  necessary  for  syntonic  telegraphy  to  provide  a  radiator 
capable  of  emitting  sustained  trains  of  waves.  His  proposed 
radiator  and  absorber  consisted  of  two  win^-shaped  plates  of  copper, 
the  transmitter  plates  being  interrupted  in  the  centre  by  a  spark 
gap,  and  the  receiver  plates  by  an  inductance  coil  from  the  ends 
of  which  connexions  were  maoe  to  a  coherer.  At  a  later  date  a 
syntonic  system  comprising,  as  above  stated,  an  antenna  directly 
coupled  to  a  resonant  closed  circuit  was  put  into  operation  by 
Lodge  and  Muirhead,  and  much  the  same  methods  have  been 
followed  in  the  system  known  as  the  Telefunken  system  employed 
in  Germany. 

A  method  of  syntonic  telegraphy  proposed  by  A.  Btondel  {Comptes 
fendus,  1900,  130,  p.  1383;  consistecl  in  creating  a  syntony  not 
between  the  frequency  of  the  oscillations  in  the  sender  and  receiver 
circuits  but  >  between  the  groups  of  oscillations  constituting  the 

*  See  G,  Marconi,  Brit.  Pat.  Spec,  No.  7777  of  1900;  also  Joum, 
Soc,  Arts,  1901,  49,  p.  505. 

*  See  A.  Slaby,  The  Electrician,  1901,  46,  p.  475. 
•See  O.  Lodge,  Brit,  Fat.  Spec,  No.  11575  of  1897. 


wave  trains;  but,  although  other  patentees  have  suggested  the 
same  plan,  the  author  is  not  aware  that  any  success  has  attended 
its  use  in  practice.  The  only  other  suggested  solution  of  the 
problem  of  isolation  in  connexion  with  wireless  telegraph  stations 
was  given  by  Anders  Bull  (Electrician,  i^i,  46,  p.  573).  Very 
briefly  stated,  his  method  consists  in  sending  out  a  group  of  wave 
trains  at  certain  irregular  but  assigned  intervals  of  time  to  constitute 
the  simplest  signal  eciuivalent  to  a  dot  in  the  Morse  code,  and  a 
sequence  of  such  trains,  say  three  following  one  another,  to  consti- 
tute the  dash  on  the  Morse  code.  The  apparatus  is  exceedingly 
complicated  and  can  only  be  understood  by  reference  to  very 
detailed  diagrams.  (See  Principles  of  Electric  Wave  Telegraphy,  by 
J.  A.  Fleming,  1906,  sect.  13,  chap,  viii.)  By  means  of  the  Anders 
Bull  apparatus  several  messages  can  be  sent  out  simultaneously 
from  oinerent  transmitters  and  received  independently  and  simul- 
taneously upon  corresponding  receivers,  while  no  ordinary  non- 
syntonic  or  other  receiver  is  able  either  to  obscure  the  messages 
being  sent  to  the  Anders  Bull  receivers  or  to  interpret  those  that 
may  be  picked  up.  Although  complicated  the  apparatus  seems  to 
work  fairly  well. 

Practical  Electric  Wave  Telegraphy. — At  this  stage  it  may  be 
convenient  to  outline  the  progress  of  electric  wave  telegraphy 
since  1899.  Marconi's  success  in  bridging  the  English  Channel 
at  Easter  in  1899  with  electric  waves  and  establishing  practical 
wireless  telegraphy  between  ships  and  the  shore  by  this  means 
drew  public  attention  to  the  value  of  the  new  means  of  com- 
munication. Many  investigators  were  thus  attracted  into  this 
field  of  research  and  invention.  In  Germany  A.  Slaby  and 
F.  Braun  were  the  most  active.  Slaby  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  the 
production  of  the  oscillations  in  the  antenna.  He  showed  that 
in  a  simple  Marconi  antenna  the  variations  of  potential  are  a 
maximum  at  the  insulated  top  and  a  minimiiTn  at  the  base, 
whilst  the  current  ampHtudes  are  a  maximum  at  the  top  earthed 
end  and  zero  at  the  top  end.  He  therefore  saw  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  insert  a  potential-affected  detector  such  as  a  ooherer 
in  between  the  base  of  the  antenna  and  the  earth  because  it 
was  then  subject  to  very  small  variations  of  potential  between 
its  end^.  He  overcame  the  difficulty  by  erecting  a  vertical 
earthed  receiving  antenna  like  a  lightning  rod  and  attached  a 
lateral  extension  to  it  at  a  yard  or  two  above  the  earthed  end. 
To  the  outer  end  of  this  lateral  wire  a  condenser  was  attached 
and  the  coherer  Inserted  between  the  condenser  and  the  earth. 
The  oscillations  set  up  in  the  vertical  antenna  excited  sym- 
pathetic ones  in  the  lateral  drciiit  provided  this  was  of  the 
proper  length;  and  the  coherer  was  acted  upon  by  the  maximum 
potential  variations  possible.  Passing  over  niunerous  inter- 
mediate stages  of  development  we  find  that  in  1898  Professor 
F.  Braun  showed  that  oscillations  suitable  for  the  pinposes  of' 
dectric  wave  creation  in  wireless  telegraphy  could  be  set  up  in 
a  circuit  consisting  of  a  Leyden  jar  or  jars,  a  spark  gap  and  an 
inductive  circuit,  and  communicated  to  an  antenna  either  by 
inductive  or  direct  coupling  {Brit,  Pat.  Spec,  No.  r862  of  1899). 
When  the  methods  for  effecting  this  had  been  worked  out 
practically  it  finally  led  to  the  inventions  of  Slaby,  Braun  and 
others  being  united  into  a  system  called  the  Telefunken  system^ 
which,  as  regards  the  transmitter,  consisted  in  forming  a  dosed 
oscillation  drcuit  comprising  a  condenser,  spark  gap  and  in- 
ductance which  at  one  point  was  attached  either  directly  or 
through  a  condenser  to  the  earth  or  to  an  equivalent  balandng 
capadty,  and  at  some  other  point  to  a  suitably  tuned  antenna. 
The  recdving  arrangements  comprised  also  an  open  or  antenna 
circuit  connected  directly  with  a  dosed  condenser-inductance 
drcuit,  but  in  place  of  the  spark  gap  in  the  transmitter  an 
dectrolytic  receiver  was  inserted,  having  in  connexion  with 
it  as  indicator  a  voltaic  cell  and  telephone.  In  this  manner 
the  signals  are  read  by  ear.  In  the  same  way  the  arrange- 
ments finally  elaborated  by  Lodge  and  Muirhead  consisted 
of  a  direct  coupled  antenna  and  nearly  closed  condenser 
circuit,  and  a  similar  receiving  drcuit  containing  as  a  detector 
the  steel  wheel  revolving  on  oily  mercury  which  actuated  a 
siphon  recorder  writing  signals  on  paper  tape.  Arrangements 
not  very  different  in  general  principle  were  put. into  practice 
in  the  United  States  by  Fessenden,  de  Forest  and  others. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  between  various  forms 
of  the  so-called  spark  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy  is  not  very 
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ereat.  All  of  them  make  use  of  Marconi's  antenna  in  some  form 
both  at  the  transmitting  and  at  the  receiving  end,  all  of  them 
make  use  of  an  earth  connexion,  or  its  equivalent  in  the  form  of  a 
balancing  capacity  or  large  surface  having  capacity  with  respect 
to  the  earth,  which  merely  means  that  they  insert  a  condenser  of 
large  capacity  in  the  earth  connexion.  All  of  them  couple  the 
transmitting  antenna  directly  or  inductively  to  a  capacity-inductive 
circuit  serving  as  a  storage  of  energy,  and  all  of  them  create  thereby 
electric  waves  of  the  same  type  moving  over  the  earth's  surface 
with  the  magnetic  force  of  the  wave  parallel  to  it.  At  the  receivuig 
station  the  differences  in  these  systems  depend  chiefly  upon  varia- 
tions in  the  actual  form  of  the  oscillation  detector  used,  whether  it 
be  a  loose  contact  or  a  thermal,  electrolytic  or  magnetic  detector. 

In  July  and  August  1899  the  Marconi  system  of  wireless 
telegraphy  was  tried  for  the  &rst  time  during  British  naval 
manoeuvres,  and  the  two  cruisers, ''  Juno  "  and  **  Europa,"  were 
fitted  with  the  new  means  of  communication.  The  important 
results  obtained  showed  that  a  weapon  of  great  power  had  been 
provided  for  assisting  naval  warfare.  From  and  after  that 
time  the  British  Admiralty  and  the  navies  of  other  countries 
began  to  give  great  attention  to  the  development  of  electric 
wave  telegraphy. 

Transatlantic  Wireless  Telegraphy, — ^Having  found  that  the 
principles  of  resoinance  could  be  successfully  applied  so  as  to 
isolate  wireless  telegraph  receivers,  Marconi  turned  his  attention 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  ambition,  viz.  Transatlantic 
wireless  telegraphy.  In  January  1901  he  telegraphed  without 
difficulty  by  electric  waves  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  Lizard, 
viz.  200  noL,  and  he  considered  that  the  time  had  come  for 
a  serious  attempt  to  be  made  to  communicate  across  the 
Atlantic.  A  site  for  a  first  Transatlantic  electric  vave  power 
station  was  secured  at  Poldhu,  near  Mulliom  in  south  Cornwall, 
by  the  Marconi  Company,  and  plans  arranged  for  an  installa- 
tion. Up  to  that  time  an  induction  coil  known  as  a  lo-inch 
coil  had  sufficed  for  spark  production,  but  it  was  evident  that 
much  more  power  would  be  required  to  send  electric  waves 
across  the  Atlantic  Transformers  were  therefore  employed 
taking  alternating  electric  current  from  an  alternator  driven 
by  an  oil  or  steam  engine,  and  these  high  tension  transformers 
were  used  to  charge  condensers  and  set  up  powerful  oscilla- 
tions in  a  multiple  antenna.  The  special  electrical  engineering 
arrangements  employed  at  the  outset  for  this  first  electric  wave 
power  station  required  to  create  the  oscillations  of  the  desired 
power  were  designed  for  Marconi  by  J.  A.  Fleming,  but  the 
arrangements  were  subsequently  altered  and  improved  by 
Marconi,  one  of  the  most  important  additions  being  a  form 
of  high-speed  rotating  disk  discharger  devised  by  Marconi  by 
which  he  was  able  to  immensely  increase  the  speed  of  signalling. 
The  first  antenna  employed  consisted  of  50  bare  copper  wires 
200  ft.  long,  arranged  in  fan-shape  and  upheld  between  two 
masts.  Subsequently  this  antenna  was  enlarged,  and  four 
wooden  lattice  towers  were  built,  215  ft.  high  and  200  ft.  apart, 
sustaining  a  conical  antenna  comprised  of  400  wires  (see  G. 
Marconi,  Proc,  Roy.  Inst.,  1902,  17,  p.  208).  This  transmitting 
plant  was  completed  in  December  1901,  and  Marconi  then 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Newfoundland  and  began  to  make 
experiments  to  ascertain  if  he  could  detect  the  waves  emitted 
by  it.  At  St  John's  in  Newfoundland  he  erected  a  temporary 
receiving  antenna  consisting  of  a  wire  400  ft.  long  upheld  by 
a  box  kite,  and,  employing  a  sensitive  coherer  and  telephone 
as  a  receiver,  he  was  able,  on  December  12,  1901,  to  hear  "  S  '* 
signals  on  the  Morse  code,  consisting  of  three  dots,  which  he 
had  arranged  should  be  sent  out  from  Poldhu  at  stated  hours, 
according  to  a  preconcerted  programme,  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  they  were  electric  wave  signals  sent  across  the  Atlantic 
and  not  accidental  atmospheric  electric  distiurbances.  This 
result  created  a  great  sensation,  and  proved  that  Transatlantic 
electric  wave  telegraphy  was  quite  feasible  and  not  inhibited 
by  distance,  or  by  the  earth's  curvature  even  over  an  arc  of  a 
great  circle  3000  m.  in  length.  In  a  repetition  of  this  experi- 
ment at  the  end  of  February  1902  Marconi,  on  board  the  s.s. 
"  Philadelphia,''  received  wireless  messages  printed  on  the  ordi- 
nary Morse  tape  at  a  distance  of  1557  m.  from  the  sending 
station  at  Poldhu,  and  also  received  the  letter  "  S  "  at  a  distance 


of  2099  ^'  from  the  same  place.  In  th^  course  of  this  voyage 
he  noticed  that  the  signals  were  received  better  during  the 
night  than  the  daytime,  legible  messages  being  received  on  a 
Morse  printer  only  700  m.  by  day  but  1500  by  night. 

The  appliances  in  the  Poldhu  station  were .  subsequently 
enlarged  and  improved  by  Marconi,  and  conesponding  power 
stations  erected  at  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  and  at 
Cape  Breton  in  Nova  Sootia.  In  1902  Marconi  was  able  to 
transmit  a  large  number  of  n^essages  across  the  Atlantic, 
receiving  them  by  means  of  his  magnetic  detector.  In  the 
same  year  numerous  experiments  were  tried  with  the  assistance 
of  an  Italian  battleship,  the  ''  Carlo  Alberto,"  lent  by  the  Italian 
government,  and  messages  were  transmitted  from  Poldhu  to 
Kronstadt,  to  Spezia,  and  also  to  Sydney  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Doubts  having  been  raised  whether  the  powerful  electric  waves 
sent  out  from  these  stations  (would  not  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  ship  to  shore  communicatiood  special  demonstrations 
were  made  by  Marconi  before  the  writer,  and  later  before 
British  naval  officers,  to  demonstrate  that  this  was  not  the 
case.^  In  1904  a  regular  system  of  communication  oi  press 
news  and  private  messages  from  the  Poldhu  and  Cape  Breton 
stations  to  Atlantic  liners  in  mid-Atlantic  was  inaugurated, 
and  daily  new^apers  were  thenceforth  printed  on  board  these 
vessels,  news  being  supplied  to  them  daily  by  electric  wave 
telegraphy.  By  the  middle  of  1905  a  very  large  number  of 
vesseb  had  been  equipped  with  the  Marconi  short  distance 
and  long  distance  wireless  tdegsaph  apparatus  for  intercom- 
munication and  reception  of  messages  from  power  stations  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic^  and  the  chief  na'ries  of  the  world 
had  adopted  the  apparatus.  .  In  1904,  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  war  news  was  transmitted  for  The  Times  by 
wireless  telegraphy,  the  enormous  in4>odrtanoe  of  which  in  naval 
strategy  was  abundantly  demonstrated. 

As  the  power  station  at  Poldhu  was  thett  fully  occupied  with 
the  business  of  long  distance  transmission  to  ships,  the  Marconi 
Company  began  to  erect  another  large  power  station  to  Mar- 
coni's designs  at  Clifden  in  Connemaia  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland.  This  station  was  intended  for  the  Tninsatlantic 
service  in  correspondence  with  a  similar  station  at  Glace  Bay 
in  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1907, 
and  on  the  17  th  of  October  2907  press  messages  and  private 
messages  were  sent  across  the  Atlantic  in  both  directions.  The 
station  was  opened  shortly  afterwards  for  public  service,  the 
rates  being  greatly  below  that  then  current  for  the  cable 
service. 

The  service  was,  however,  interrupted  in  August  1909  by  a 
fire,  which  destroyed  part  of  the  Glace  Bay  station,  but  was 
re-established  in  April  1910. 

Meanwhile  other  competitors  were  not  idle.  The  inventions  of 
Slabv,  Braun  and  others  were  put  into  practice  by  a  German 
wireless  telegraph  company,  and  very  much  work  done  in  erecting 
land  stations  and  equipping  ships.  In  France  the  scientific  study 
of  the  subject  was  aavancedby  tne  work  of  BlondeUTissot,  Ducretet 
and  others,  and  systems  called  the  Ducretet  and  Rochefort  eet  in 
operation.  In  the  United  States  the  most  active  workers  and 
patentees  at  this  period  were  R.  A.  Fessenden,  Lee  de  Forest, 
J.  S.  Stone,  H.  Shoemaker  and  a  few  others.  In  England,  in 
addition  to  the  Marconi  Company,  the  Lodge-Muirhead  Syndicate 
was  formed  to  operate  the  inventions  of  Sir  Oliver  Lcxige  and  Pr 
Muirhead. 

Directive  Telegraphy. — ^A  problem  of  great  importance  in 
connexion  with  electric  wave  telegraphy  is  that  of  limiting 
the  radiation  to  certain  directions.  A  vertical  transmitting 
antenna  sends  out  its  waves  equaDy  in  all  directions,  and  these 
can  be  equally  detected  by  a  suitable  syntonic  01  other  receiver 
at  all  points  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  described  round 
the  transmitter.  This,  however,  is  a  disadvantage.  What  is 
required  is  some  means  for  localizing  and  directing  a  beam  of 
radiation.  The  first  attempts  involved  the  use  of  mirrors. 
Hertz  had  shown  that  the  electric  radiation  from  an  oscillator 

'  See  J.  A.  Fleming,  The  Principles  of  Electric  Wave  Telegraphy 
(London,  1906),  chap,  vii.;  also  Cantor  Lectures  on  Hertzian  wave 
telegraphy,  Lecture  iv.,  Joum,  Soc.  Arts,  1903,  or  letter  to  The 
Times,  April    14,    1903. 
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cxnild  be  reflected  and  converged  by  cylindrical  parabolic 
mirrors.  He  operated  with  electric  waves  two  or  three  feet 
in  wave-length.  Experiments  precisely  analogous  to  optical 
ones  can  be  performed  with  somewhat  shorter  waves.  Marconi 
in  his  first  British  patent  (No.  12039  of  1896)  brought  forward 
the  idea  of  focusing  a  beam  of  electric  radiation  for  telegraphic 
purposes  on  a  distant  station  by  means  of  parabolic  mirrors, 
and  tried  this  method  successfully  on  "Salisbury  Plain  up  to  a 
distance  of  about  a  coupie  of  miles.  As,  however,  the  wave- 
length necessary  to  cover  any  considerable  distance  must  be 
at  least  200  or  300  ft.,  it  becomes  impracticable  to  employ 
mirrors  for  reflection.  The  process  of  reflection  in  the  case 
of  a  wave  motion  involves  the  condition  that  the  wave-length 
shall  be  small  compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the  niirror, 
and  hence  the  attempt  to  reflect  and  converge  electric  waves 
1000  ft.  in  length  by  any  mirrors  which  can  be  practically 
constructed  would  be  like  attempting  optical  experiments  with 
mirrors  one-hundred-thottsandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Another  closely  connected  problem  is  that  of  locating  or 
ascertaining  the  direction  of  the  sending  station.  To  deal  with 
the  latter  question  first,  one  of  the  earliest  suggestions  was 
that  of  J.  S.  Stone  {U.S4A.  Paf.  Spec.j  Nos.  716134  and  716135, 
also  reissue  No.  12148),  who  proposed  to  place  two  receiving 
antennae  at  a  distance  of  half  a  wave-length  apart.  If  these 
two  were  broadside  on  to  the  direction  of  the  sending  station 
oscillations  in  the  same  phase  would  be  produced  in  them  both, 
but  if  they  were  in  line  with  it  then  the  oscillations  would  be  in 
opposite  phases.  It  was  then  proposed  to  arrange  a  detector 
so  that  it  was  affected  by  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  two  oscilla- 
tions, and  by  swivelling  ro\md  the  double  receiving  antennae  to 
locate  the  direction  of  the  sending  station  by  finding  out  when 
the  detector  gave  the  best  signal.  Even  if  the  proposal  had 
been  practicable  with  waves  1000  or  2000  ft.  in  length,  which 
it  is  not,  it  is  essentially  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
damping  Of  the  waves  is  negligible.  A  proposal  was  made 
by  L.  de  Forest  (U,S.A.  Pat.  Spec.,  Na  771818)  to  employ  a 
receiving  antenna  consisting  of  vertical  wires  held  in  a  frame 
which  could  be  swivelled  round  into  various  positions  and 
used  to  locate  the  position  of  the  sending  station  by  ascertaining 
the  position  in  which  the  ftame  must  be  placed  to  create  in  it 
the  maximum  oscillatory  current.  Other  inventors  had  pro- 
fessed to  find  a  solution  of  the  problem  by  the  use  of  looped 
receiving  antennae  or  antennae  inclined  in  various  directions. 

G.  Marconi,  however,  gave  in  1906  the  first  really  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  by  the  use  of  bent  transmitting  and  receiving 
antennae.  He  showed  that  if  an  antenna  were  constructed  with  a 
short  part  of  its  length  vertical  and  the  greater  part  horizontal,  the 
lower  end  of  the  vertical  part  being  earthed,  ana- if  oscillations  were 
created  in  it,  electric  waves  were  sent  out  most  powerfully  in  the  plane 
of  the  antenna  and  in  the  direction  opposite  tothat  in  which  the 
free  end  pointed.  Also  he  showed  that  if  such  an  antenna  had  its 
horizontal  part  swivelled  round  into  various  directions  the  current 
created  in  a  distant  receiver  antenna  varied  with  the  azimuth,  and 
when  plotted  out  in  the  form  of  a  polar  curve  gave  a  curve  of  a 
peculiar  figure-of-8  shape.*  The  mathematical  theory  of  this 
antenna  was  given  by  J.  A.  Fleming  (Proc.  Roy,  Soc,  May  1906, 
also  PhU.  Mag.,  December  1906).  Marconi  also  showed  that  if 
such  a  bent  receiving  antenna  was  used  the  greatest  oscillations  were 
created  in  it  when  its  insulated  end  pointed  directly  away  from 
the  sending  station.  In  this  manner  he  was  able  to  provide  means 
for  locating  an  invisible  sending  station.  F.  Braun  also  gave  an 
interesting  solution  of  the  problem  of  directive  telegraphy.*  In 
his  method  three  vertical  antennae  are  emplo>red,  placed  at  eaui- 
distant  distances,  and  oscillations  are  created  in  the  three  with  a 
certain  relative  difference  of  phase.  The  radiations  interfere  in 
an  optical  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  some  directions  reinforce  each 
other  and  in  other  directions  neutralize  each  other,  so  making  the 
resultant  radiation  greater  in  some  directions  than  others,  very 
valuable  work  in  devising  forms  of  antennae  for  directive  radio-tele- 
ffraphy  has  been  done  by  MM.  Bellini  and  Tosi,  who  have  devised 
instruments,  called  raciiogoniineters,  for  proiecting  radiation  in 
required  directions  and  locating  the  azimuth  of  a  transmitting 
station. 

Improvements  in  the  Production  of  Continuous  Trains  of  Elec- 
iric  Waves. — All  the  above-described  apparatus  employed  in 

1  See  G.  Maironi,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1906,  A  77,  p.  413. 
*  F.  Braun,  The  Electrician,  May  25  and  June  i,  1906. 


connexion  with  wireless  telegraph  transmitters,  in  which  the 
oscillatory  discharge  of  a  condenser  is  used  to  create  oscillations 
in  an  antenna,  labours  under  the  disadvantage  that  the  time 
occupied  by  the  oscillations  is  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total 
time  of  actuation.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  using  an  induction 
coil  or  transformer  to  charge  a  condenser,  it  is  not  generally 
convenient  to  make  more  than  50  discharges  per  second,  but 
each  of  these  may  create  a  train  of  oscillations  consisting  of, 
say,  20  to  50  waves.  Supposing,  then,  that  these  waves  are 
1000  ft  in  wave-length,  the  frequency  of  the  oscillations  would 
by  1,000,000  per  second,  and  accordingly  50  of  these  waves 
would  be  emitted  in  i /20,000th  part  of  a  second;  and  if  there 
are  50  groups  of  waves  per  seoond,  the  total  time  occupied  by  the 
oscillations  in  a  second  would  only  be  i/4ooth  part  of  a  second. 
In  other  words,  the  intervals  of  silence  are  nearly  400  times  aa 
long  as  the  intervals  of  activity.  It  very  soon,  therefore,  be-r 
came  clear  to  inventors  that  a  very  great  advantage  would  be 
gained  if  some  means  could  be  discovered  of  creating  high 
frequency  oscillations  which  were  not  intermittent  but  con- 
tinuous. The  condenser  method  of  making  oscillations  is 
analogous  to  the  production  of  air  vibrations  by  twanging  a 
harp  string  at  short  intervals.  What  is  required,  however,  is 
something  analogous  to  an  organ  pipe  which  produces  a  con- 
tinuous sound. 

A  method  of  producing  these  oscillations  devised  by  Valdemar 
Poulsen  is  based  upon  the  employment  of  what  is  called  a  musical 
arc.  W.  Duddell  discovered  m  1900  that  if  a  oontinuous  current 
carbon  arc  had  its  carbon,  electrodes  connected  by  a  condenser  in 
series  with  an  inductance,  then  under  certain  conditions  oscillations 
were  excited  in  this  condenser  circuit  which  appeared  to  be  con- 
tinuous. Poulsen  immensely  improved  this  process  by  placing  the 
arc  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  coal-gas  or  some  otiier  non- 
oxidizine  gas,  ancf  at  the  same  time  arranging  it  in  a  strong  magnetic 
field.'  In  this  way  he  was  able  to  produce  an  apparatus  which 
created  continuous  trains  of  oscillations  suitable  for  the  purposes 
of  wireless  telegraphy.  The  so-called  musical  arc  of  Ducfdell  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  investigation,  and  physicists  are 
not  entirely  in  accordance  as  to  the  true  explanation  ot  the  mode 
of  production  of  the  oscillations.  It  appears,  however,  to  depend 
upon  the  fact  that  an  electric  arc  is  not  like  a  solid  conductor. 
Increase  in  the  voltage  acting  upon  a  solid  conductor  increases  the 
current  through  it,  but  in  the  case  of  the  electric  arc  an  increase 
in  current  is  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  the  difference  of  potential  of 
the  carbons,  within  certain  limits,  and  the  arc  has  therefore  been 
said  to  possess  a  negative  resistance.^ 

Poulsen's  method  of  producing  continuous  or  undamped  electrical 
waves  has  been  applied  by  him  in  radio-telegraphy.  The  electric 
arc  is  formed  between  cooled  copper  (positive)  and  carbon  (negative) 
electrodes  in  an  atmosphere  of  hvdroeen  or  coal-gas.  In  recent 
apparatus,  to  enable  it  to  be  usecf  on  ooard  ship,  a  hydrogeneous 
spirit  is  used  which  is  fed  drop  by  drop  into  the  chamber  in  which 
the  arc  is  worked.  Across  the  arc  is  a  transverse  or  radial  magnetic 
field,  and  the  electrodes  are  connected  by  an  oscillatory  circuit 
consisting  of  a  condenser  and  inductance.  The  antenna  is  con- 
nected either  directively  or  inductively  with  the  circuit.  At  the 
receiving  end  are  a  similar  antenna  and  resonant  circuit,  and  a 
telephone  is  connected  across  one  part  of  the  latter  through  an 
automatic  interrupting  device  called  by  Poulsen  a  '*  ticker."  To 
send  signals  the  continuous  or  nearly  continuous  train  of  waves 
must  be  cut  up  into  Morse  signals  by  a  ke>r,  and  these  are  then  heard 
as  audible  signals  in  the  telephone.  An  important  modification  of 
this  method  enables  not  only  audible  signals  but  articulated  words 
to  be  transmitted,  and  nves  thus  a  system  of  w^ireless  telephony^ 
This  has  been  achieved  by  employing  a  microphone  transmitter  at 
the  sending  end  to  vary  the  amplitude  but  not  the  wave-length  of 
the  emitted  waves,  and  at  the  receiving  end  using  an  electrolytic 
receiver,  which  proves  to  be  not  merely  a  qualitative  but  also  a 
quantitative  instrument,  to  make  these  variadons  audible  on  a 
telephone.  The  system  has  already  been  put  into  practice  in 
Germany  by  the  Gesellschafl  fiir  drahtlose  Telegraphie,  and  in  the 
United  States  by  R.  A.  Fessenden.    This  last-named  inventor  has 

■See  V.  Poulsen,  Brit.  Pat.  Spec,  No.  15599  of  1905;  also  a 
lecture  given  in  London,  November  27,  1906,  '*  On  a  Method  of 
producing  undamped  Electrical  Oscillations  and  their  employment 
in  Wireless  Telegraphy,''  Electrician,  1906,  58,  p.  166. 

*  Reference  may  be  made  to  W.  Duddell,  ''^On  Rapid  Variations 
in  the  Current  through  the  Direct  Current  Arc,"  Journ.  Inst.  Elec. 
Eng.,  1900,  ;jo,  p.  332;  P.  Janet,  "On  Duddells  Musical  Ate." 
Comptes  rendus,  1902,  134,  p.  821;  S.  Maisel,  Physik.  Zeits.^ 
September  i,  1904,  and  January  15,  1905,  or  L'&clairage  ilectrique, 
1904.  41,  p.  186;  J.  A.  Fleming,  The  Principles  of  dearie  Wave 
TeUgraphy,  1906,  p.  73. 
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employed  for  the  production  of  the  continuous  trains  of  waves  a 
high  frequency  alternator  of  his  own  invention  (see  The  Electrician, 
1907,  58,  pp.  675,  701).  Much  work  has  been  done  on  this  matter 
by  E.  Kunmer,  for  which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  his  work, 
DrahUose  Telephonie,  Berlin,  1907.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
transmission  of  articulate  sounds  and  speech  over  long  distances 
without  wires  by  means  of  electric  waves  is  not  only  possible  as  an 
experimental  feat  but  may  perhaps  come  to  be  commercially  em- 
ployed. In  connexion  witn  this  part  of  the  subject  a  brief  reference 
should  also  be  made  to  M.  Wien's  method  of  impact  excitation  by 
employing  a  form  of  spark  gap  which  <^uenches  the  primary  discharge 
instantlv  and  excites  the  free  oscillations  in  the  antenna  by  impact 
or  shock. 

Instruments  and  Appliances  for  making  Measurements  in  Con- 
nexion with  Wireless  Telegraphy. — The  scientific  study  of  electric 
wave  telegraphy  has  necessitated  the  introduction  of  many  new 
processes  and  methods  of  electrical  measurement.  One  im- 
portant measurement  is  that  of  the  wave-length  emitted  from 
an  antenna.  In  iall  cases  of  wave  motion  the  wave-length  is 
connected  with  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  radiation 
by  the  relation  t;=nX,  where  n  is  the  frequency  of  the  oscilla- 
tions and  X  is  the  wave-length.  The  velocity  of  propagation 
of  electric  waves  is  the  same  as  that  of  light,  viz.,  about  1000 
million  feet,  or  300  million  metres,  per  second.  If  therefoce 
we  can  measure  the  frequency  of  the  oscillations  in  an  antenna 
we  are  able  to  tell  the  wave-length  emitted.  Instruments  for 
doing  this  are  called  wave  meters  and  are  of  two  kinds,  open 
circuit  and  closed  circuit.  Forms  of  open  circuit  wave  meter 
have  been  devised  by  Slaby  and  by  Fleming.  Slaby's  wave 
meter  consists  of  a  helix  of  non-insniated  wire  wound  on  a 
glass  tube.  This  heUx  is  presented  or  held  near  to  the  anteima, 
and  the  length  ol  it  shortened  until  oscillations  of  the  greatest 
intensity  are  produced  in  the  helix  as  indicated  by  the  use  of  an 
indicator  of  fluorescent  paper. 

Closed  circuit  wave. meters  have  been  also  devised  by  J.  D6nitz* 
and  b^  Fleming.*  In  Donitz's  wave  meter  a  condenser  cJ  variable 
capacity  is  assNx:iated  with  inductance  coils  of  various  sizes,  and 
the  wave  meter  is  placed  near  the  antenna  so  that  its  inductance 
coils  have  induced  currents  created  in  iJiem.  The  capacity  of  the 
condenser  is  then  altered  until  the  maximum  current,  as  indicated 
by  a  hot  wire  ammeter,  is  produced  in  the  circuit.  From  the 
known  value  of  the  capacity  in  that  position  and  the  inductance 
the  frequency  can  be  calculated.  The  Fleming  closed  circuit  wave 
meter,  called  by  him  a  cymometer,  consists  of  a  sliding  tube  con- 
denser and  a  long  helix  of  wire  forming  an  inductance;  these  are 
connected  together  and  to  a  copper  bar  in  such  a  manner  that  by 
one  movement  of  a  handle  the  capacity  of  the  tubular  condenser 
is  altered  in  the  same  propyortion  as  the  amount  of  the  spiral 
inductancfe  which  is  included  in  the  circuit.  If,  then,  a  long  copper 
bar  which  forms  part  of  this  circuit  is  placed  in  proximity  to  the 
transmitting  antenna  and  the  handle  moved,  some  position  can 
be  found  in  which  the  natural  time  pjeriod  of  the  cymometer  circuit 
is  ibade  eiqual  to  the  actual  time  period  of  the  telegraphic  antenna. 
When  this  is  the  case  the  amplitude  of  the  potential^  difference 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  tubular  condenser  becomes  a  maximum,  and 
this  is  indicated  by  connecting  a  vacuum  tube  filled  with  neon  to 
the  surfaces  of  the  condenser.  The  neon  tube  glows  with  a  bright 
orange  light  when  the  adjustments  of  the  cymometer  circuit  are  such 
that  it  is  in  resonance  with  the  wireless  telegraph  antenna.  The 
scale  on  the  cymometer  then  shows  directly  the  wave-length  and 
frequency  of  the  oscillations.* 

An  immense  mass  of  infonnation  has  been  gathered  on  the 
sciendfic  processes  which  are  involved  in  electric  wave  telegraphy. 
Even  on  fundamental  questions  such  as  the  function  of  the  earth 
interconnexion  with  it  pliysicists  differ  in  opinion  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Starting  from  an  observation  of  Marconi's,  a  number  of 
interesting  facts  have  been  accumulated  on  the  absorbing  effect  of 
sunlight  on  the  propagation  of  long  Hertzian  waves  through  space, 
and  on  the  disturbing  effects  of  atmospheric  electricity  as  well  as 
upon  the  influence  of  earth  curvature  and  obstacles  of  various 
kinds  interposed  in  the  line  between  the  sending  and  transmitting 
stations.^ 

Electric  wave  telegraphy  has  revolutionized  our  means  of 
communication  from  place  to  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earthy 
making  it  possible  to  communicate  instantly  and  certainly 
between  places  separated  by  several  thousand  miles,  whilst 

^  The  Electrician,  1904,  52^  p.  407,  or  German  Pat.  Spec.,  No. 

^jSrit  Pat.  Spec.,  No.  27683  of  1904. 
» J.  A.  Fleming,  Phil.  Mag.,  1905J6],  9,  p.  758. 
*  See  Admiral  Sir  H.  B.  Jackson,  F.R.S.,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1902,  70, 
p.  254:  G.  Marconi,  ib.,  1902,  70,  p.  344. 


at  the  same  time  it  has  taken  a  pofcitioA  of  the  greatest  uuport* 
ance  in  connexion  with  naval  strategy  and  communication 
between  ships  and  ships  and  the  shore  in  time  of  peace.  It  is 
now  generally  recognized  that  Hertzian  wave  telegraphy,  or 
radio^elegraphy,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  a  special  field  of 
operations  of  its  own,  and  that  the  anticipations  which  were  at 
one  time  excited  by  uninformed  persons  that  it  would  speedily 
annihilate  all  telegraphy  conducted  with  wires  have  been 
dispersed  by  experience.  Nevertheless,  transoceanic  wireless 
telegraphy  over  long  distances,  such  as  those  across  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans,  is  a  matter  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  £utute» 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  present  means  are  suffi- 
cient to  render  possible  commimication  tx>  the  antipodies.  The 
fact  that  it  ha&  become  necessary  to  introduce  regulations  for- 
its  control  by  national  legislation  and  international  conferences' 
shows  the  supremely  important  positiosi  which  it  has  taken  in 
the  short  interval  of  one  decade  as  a  means  of  communicating 
human  intelligence  from  place  to  place  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  An  important  International  Conference  on  radio- 
telegraphy  was  held  in  Berlin  in  1906,  axid  as  a  result  of  ita  de- 
liberations international  regidations  have  been  adopted  by  the 
diief  Powers  of  the  world.  The  decisions  of  the  Conference 
were  ratified  for  Great  Britain  by  the  British  government  on 
July  I,  1908. 

Authorities. — M.  Abraham,  "  Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Electro- 
dynamics/' Physik,  Zeits.,  looi,  2,  529;  J.  A.  Fleminjg,  ^*  Electric 
C^iilations  and  Electric  Waves,"  Cantor  Lectures,  Joum.  Soc, 
Arts,  1901,  and  "Measurement  of  High  Frequency  Currents," 
Cantor  Lectures,  ib.,  1905;  G.  W.  Pierce,  "  Experiments  in  Reso- 
nance in  Wirdess  Telegraphy,"  Physical  Review,  September  1904, 
April  1905,  March  1906;  G.  Marconi,  "  Wireless  Telegraphy,*' 
Joum.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng.  Land.,  1899,  a8,  p.  273:  id.,  *' Wirelesa 
Telegraphy,  "  Proc.  Roy.  Inst.,  16,  p.  247;  uL,     Syntonic  Wireless 


Telegraphy,**  Joum.  Soc.  Arts,  1901,  49,  p.  505;  td.,  "  Progress  of 
Electric  Space  Telegraphy,"  Proc.  Roy.  Inst.,  1902,  17,  p.  195; 
F.  Braun,  DrahUose  Teleiraphie  durch  Wasser  und  Lufi  (Leipieig, 
1900);  A.  Broca,  La  TeUgraphie  sans  JUs  (Paris,  1899);  A.  F. 
Collins,  Wireless  Tc/cw-aMy  (New  York,  190^);  G.  Eichhom,  Wireless 
Tdegraphy  (1906);  J.  Erskine-Murray,  A  Handbook  of  Wireless 
Telmaphy  (1907);  J.  J.  Fahie,  A  History  of  Wireless  Telegraphy 
(Edmburgh,  1899);  J.  A.  Fleming,  Hertsian  Wwoe  Telegraphy  (1905); 


id.^  The  Principles  of  Electric  Wave  Telegraphy  and  Telephony 
(2nd  ed.,  19 10);  J.  A  Fleming,  An  Elernentary  Manual  <tf  Kadio- 
telegraphy  and  Radio-telephony  (190S);  H.  Hertz,  Elecinc  Waves 
(1893) ;  O.  Jentsch,  Telegraphte  und  Telephonic  ohne  Draht  (Berijn, 
1904I;  O.  Lodge,  Signalling  across  Space  without  Wires  (3rd  ed. 
1899)  'f  ^'  Mazotto,  Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Telephony,  Eng.  trans.' 
by  S.  R.  Bottone  (1906) ;  H.  M.  Macdonald,  EleUric  Wooes  (Cam- 
bridge, 1901);  H.  Poincar6,  i>5  Oscillations  Hisctrieues  (Paris,  1894); 
Poincar€  and  Vreeland,  Maxwell's  Theory  and  wireless  Telegraphy 
(1904);  A.  Rhigi  and  B.  I>e8Sau,  Die  Telegraphic  ohne  Draht  (Bruns- 


wick, 1903);  G.  Seibt,  Elektrische  Drahtwellen  (Berlin,  1902);  C.  H. 
Sewall,  Wireless  Telegraphy  (New  York,  1903);  A.  Slaby,  Die 
Funkentelegraphie  (Berlin,  1897);  T.  A.  Story,  The  Story  of  Wireless 


Telegraphy  (1905);  C.  Tissot,  Risonance  des  systkmes  d'antennes 
(Paris,  1906);  J.  Zenneck,  Elektromagnetische  Schwingungen  und' 
drahtlose  Tek^aphie  (Stuttgart,  1906);  J.  Zenneck,  Leitfaden  der 
drahtlosen  Telegraphic  (1909).  (J.  A.  F.) 

TELEMACHUS,  in  Greek  legend  (Odyssey  i.Ay.y  xv.-xxiv.; 
Hyginus,  Pab.  127),  son  of  Od3rsseus  and  Penelope.  When  he 
reached  manhood,  he  visited  Pylos  and  Spartst  to  make  inquiries 
about  his  father,  who  had  been  absent  for  nearly  twienty  years. 
On  his  return,  he  found  that  Od3rsseus  had  reached  home  before 
him.  Then  father  and  son,  aided  by  Eumaeus  and  Philoetius, 
slew  or  drove  out  the  suitors  of  Penelope  (see  Odysseus). 
According  to  later  tradition,  Telemachus  became  the  husband 
of  Circe  and  by  her  the  father  of  Latinus  and  of  a  daughter 
Roma,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Aeneas.  In  another  story,  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Circe,  named  Cassiphone;  having  slain 
his  mother-in-law  in  a  quarrel,  he  was  himself  killed  by  his 
wife.  This  is  the  only  notice  of  the  death  of  Telemachus. 
The  foundation  of  Clusium  in  Etruria  was  attributed  to  him. 

TEUMARKy  or  Thelemark,  a  district  of  southern  Norway, 
wholly  comprised  in  the  amt  (county)  of  Bratsberg.  It  covers 
the  upJbnds  and  fjelds  of  the  southward  projection  of  the 
country,  having  its  highest  point  in  the  Gaustafjeld  (6ioo  ft.); 
and  contains  several  large  and  beautiful  lakes^  as  Nordsjd, 
Bandaksvand,  Tinsjd,  Mjo&vahd  and  Totakvand.    The   two 
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first  are  connected  by  the  Bandaks  canal,  a  fine  engineeting 
work  giving  access  from  the  port  of  Skien  to  Dalen  at  the  head 
of  Bandaksvand.  From  Dalen,  which  may  be  reached  by  road 
from  the  railway  at  Kongsberg  (38  miles)  a  driving  road  much 
frequented  by  travellers  runs  north-west.  It  traverses  a  pre- 
cipitous wooded  gorge,  its  course  in  parts  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
and  skirts  the  Bdrte  and  Grungedal  lakes,  follows  the  Flaathyl 
river,  passes  the  Vafos  and  Little  Rjukanfos  (waterfalls),  and 
Lake  Voxli,  and  culminates  at  HaukeUdsaeter^  a  station  grandly 
situated  among  the  fjelds  at  a  height  of  3085  ft.  It  rises  to  the 
watershed  (3715  ft.)  and  then,  leaving  the  district,  descends 
abruptly  with  a  remarkable  winding  course  to  Roldal  (58  miles 
from  Dalen),  and  soon  divides,  one  branch  surmounting  the 
Horrebraekke  pass  and  continuing  to  Odde,  the  other  traversing 
the  beautiful  Bratlandsdal.  On  the  Kongsberg-Dalen  road  is 
Hitterdal,  with  a  good  specimen  of  the  Stavekirke  or  medieval 
timber^built  chiirch.  A  divergence  from  this  route  may  be 
made  by  way  of  Tinsjo  to  Fosso,  where  the  Maan  river  forms  a 
fine  fall  (Rjukanfos)  of  415  ft. 

TELEOLOGY  (Gr.  t^)u>$,  end),  in  philosophy  and  theology, 
strictly  that  branch  of  study  which  considers  "  final  causes  " 
as  real  principles  <^  explanation,  ue.  which  explains  things 
as  existing  solely  as  pre-requisites  of  the  results  which  they 
produce.  More  commonly  the  term  is  applied  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  universe  as  a  whole  has  been  planned  on  a  definite 
design,  or  at  least  that  it  tends  towards  some  end.  The  term 
has  been  used  very  loosely,  and  its  meaning  has  changed  con- 
siderably. The  root  idea  arises  from  the  analogy  of  the  acts 
of  human  beings  which  are  observed  to  have  certain  purposes: 
hence  it  was  natural  to  assume  that  the  whole  sum  of  existence 
with  its  amazing  complexity  and  its  orderly  progress  can  be 
explained  only  on  the  assumption  of  a  similar  plan  devised 
by  a  conscious  agent.  Such  a  view  is  essential  to  any  theistic 
view  of  the  universe  which  postulates  God  as  the  Creator, 
omniscient  and  all-good.  The  modern  theory  of  evolution, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  reintroduced  a  scientific  teleology  of 
another  type.  This  is  discussed,  from  the  biologist's  point  of 
view,  in  the  article  Zoology.  Teleology,  in  this  narrower  sense, 
as  the  study  of  the  adaptation  of  organic  structures  to  the 
service  of  the  organisms  in  which  they  occur,  was  completely 
revolutionized  by  Darwinism  and  the  research  foimded  on  it. 

TELEOSTOMES,  members  of  the  third  sub-class  of  the  class 
Fishes,  being  all  the  fishes  in  which  the  skull  is  invested  with 
membrane  bones,  viz.,  the  Crossopterygians,  the  Dipnoans,  the 
Ganoids  and  the  Teleosteans.  They  may  be  further  defined 
as  fishes  with  an  ossified  or  cartilaginous  skeleton,  a  lower  jaw, 
gills  inserted  on  the  gill-arches,  a  single  gill-opening  on  each 
side  (exceptionally  fused  with  its  fellow  on  the  ventral  side), 
an  opercle  formed  of  one  or  several  bones,  the  body  usually 
covered  with  scales  or  bony  plates,  an  air-bladder  or  lung,  at 
least  in  the  primitive  forms,  and  without  copulatory  paired 
organs  or  "  claspers." 

The  term  which  designates  this  sub*class  has  been  adopted 
by  Sir  R.  Owen,  E.  D.  Cope,  and  A.  S.  Woodward  in  a  less 
comprehensive  sense,  the  Dipneusti  being  regarded  by  them  as 
constituting  a  separate  sub-class,  and  its  inventor,  C.  L.  Bona- 
parte (1838)  had  proi)osed  it  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  the 
sturgeons,  lophobranchs  and  plectognaths  being  excluded. 
T.  Gill  (1872)  was  the  first  to  use  it  in  the  acceptation  taken 
in  the  present  article.  Whether  the  Ostracophores  should  be 
included  among  the  Teleostomes,  as  recently  proposed  by 
C.  T.  Regan,  is  still  open  to  doubt.  The  sub-class  is  here 
divided  into  four  orders,  but  it  is  dijflScult  to  decide  whether, 
in  an  ascending  series,  the  Crossopterygians  or  the  Ganoids 
should  be  placed  first.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  evolution 
of  the  paired  fins,  accepting  the  lateral  fin-fold  theory  as  the 
better  supported  by  the  evidence  at  hand,  there  is  much  to 
say  in  favour  of  regarding  the  Chondrostean  Ganoids  as  the 
m.Ore  primitive  t)rpe.  From  another  point  of  view  the  con- 
dition of  the  air-bladder  in  the  existing  Crossopterygians  appears 
to  represent  the  earliest  form  assumed  by  this  important  organ, 
which  it  seems  rational  to  conclude  was  originally  evolved  as 


an  accessory  breathing  organ  and  later  became  transformed 
into  a  hydrostatic  apparatus  (Ganoids  and  Teleosteans)  on  the 
one  hand,  into  a  true  lung  (Dipnoans  and  Batrachians)  on  the 
other.  Guided  by  the  second  consideration,  assuming  that  the 
air-bladder  of  the  fossil  Crossopterygians  conformed  to  the  type 
known  in  their  recent  representatives,  and  also  in  deference  to 
palaeontological  chronology,  whatever  it  be  worth  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  we  shall  begin  the  series  with  the 
Crossopterygians,  which  pass  into  the  Dipnoans,  and  then  take 
up  the  Ganoids,  which  lead  up  very  gradually  to  the  Teleosteans, 
the  dominant  group  at  the  present  day.  But  we  do  not  deny 
the  force  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  Regan  in  attempting 
to  show  that  the  paired  fins  of  the  Chondrostean  Ganoids  are 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  primitive  condition  than  are  those 
of  the  Crossopterygians.  No  doubt  some  day  we  shall  become 
acquainted  with  still  older  Teleostomes,  which  we  may  expect 
to  establish  the  connexion  between  the  two  types  which  in 
Palaeozoic  times  have  evolved  on  parallel  lines. 

Order  I.— CROSSOPTERYGII 

Paired  fins,  at  least  the  pectorals,  lobate,  having  an  endo-skeletat 
axis  more  or  less  fringed  with  dermal  rays.  Mandibular  arch 
suspended  from  the  upper  segment  of  the  hyoid  arch  (hyostylic 
skull).  Splenial  bone  present.  No  supraogcipital  bone.  A  pair  of 
large  jugular  plates,  sometimes  with  small  lateral  plates  and  an 
anterior  azygous  element,  developed  in  the  branchiost^^  mem- 
brane between  the  mandibular  rami.  Heart  with  a  contractile, 
multivalvular  conus  arteriosus;  interne  with  a  spiral  valve;  air- 
bladder  with  pneumatic  duct  communicating  with  the  ventral  side 
of  the  oesophagus. 

Maxillary  bone  large,  toothed,  bordering  the  mouth.  Bones  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  skull  mostly  paired.  Pectoral  arch  with 
both  clavicle  (so-called  infra*clavicle)  and  cleithium.  Ventral  fins 
inserted  far  back.  With  few  excei^tions  ^tail  of  Coelacanthidae, 
dorsal  and  caudal  fins  of  Polypteridae)  the  dermal  rays  of  the 
•unpaired  fins  more  numerous  than  their  endo-skeletal  supports,  a 
primitive  character  also  found  in  the  lower  Ganoids,  but  disappearing 
m  the  higher. 

Sub-order  L— OSTEOLEPIDA 

(Including  the  Haplistia,  Rhipidistia  and  Actinistia.)  Pectoral 
fins  obtusely  or  acutelv  lobate,  articulating  with  the  pectoral 
girdle  bv  a  single  basal  endo-skeletal  element.  Nostrils  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  snout.    Two  dorsal  fins. 

Families:  Osteolepidae,  Rhizodontidae,  Holoptychidae,  Coel- 
acanthidae. 

The  scales  may  be  rhombic  and  thickly  coated  with  ganoine 
(Osteolepidae)  or  cycloid.  The  vertebral  axis  is  strongly  hetero- 
cercal  in  the  Osteolepidae  and  Holoptychidae,  and  diphycercal  or 
intermediate  between  the  heterocercal  and  the  diphycercal  types 
in  the  other  families;  usually  acentrous,  somedmes  with  ring-hke 
calcifications  (some  of  the  Rhizodontidae).  In  the  Holoptychidae 
the  pectoral  fin  is  extremely  similar  to  that  of  the  Dipneusti  of  the 
family  Dipteridae,  which  tney  resemble  closely  in  form  and  scaling. 
Their  teeth  are  remarkable  tor  their  complicated  structure,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Labyrinthodont  Batrachians.  A  pineal  foramen  is 
present  between  the  frontal  bones  in  most  of  the  Khizodontidae. 

The  Osteolepidae  were  mostly  moderate-sized  fishes,  the  largest 
(Megalickthys)  measuring  about  4  ft.  in  length. 

These  Crossopterygians  first  appear  in  the  Lower  Devonian,  are 
abundant  in  the  Upper  Devonian,  Carboniferous  and  Permian;  in 
later  periods  they  are  represented  only  by  the  more  specialized 
Coelacanthidae,  which  appear  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  and 
persist  as  late  as  the  Upper  Chalk. 

Sub-order  II.— CLADISTIA 

Pectoral  fin  obtuselv  lobate,  with  three  basal  endo-skeletal  ele- 
ments. Nostrils  on  tne  upper  side  of  the  snout.  A  single  dorsal 
fin,  formed  of  a  series  of  detached  rays, 

A  single  family :  Polypteridae. 

The  existing  Crossopterygians  which  form  this  sub-order  differ 
very  considerably  from  the  extinct  Osteolepida,  perhaps  quite  as 
much  as  these  differ  from  the  Dipneusti.  The  ventral  fins  are  not 
lobate,  the  vertebral  column  is  well  ossified  and  its  termination  is 
of  the  diphycercal  type.  Spiracles,  covered  by  bony  valves,  are 
present  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head.  The  dorsal  fin  is  uni<que 
amoiijg^  fishes,  being  formed  of  detached  rays  consisting  of  a  spine- 
like tulcral  scale  supporting  the  fringes  of  the  ray;  these  rays 
have  been  regarded,  erroneously,  as  representing  so  many  distinct 
fins,  or  "  finlets."  The  scales  are  bony,  rhombic  and  thickly  coated 
with  ganoine. 

The  Polypteridae  are  confined  to  tropica!  Africa  and  the  Nile, 
and  represented  by  two  genera:  Polypterus  and  CalamichthySy  the 
former  moderately  elongate  and  provided  with  ventral  fins,  the 
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latter  s^rpentiform  and  devoid  of  ventrals.  We  now  know  ten 
species  of  Polypterus^  from  the  Nile,  the  Congo,  the  rivers  of  West 
Africa,  and  lalces  Chad,  Rudotf  and  Tanganyika,  and  one  of  Cala^ 
micfUhySt  which  inhabits  West  Africa  from  the  Niger  delta  to  the 
Chiloango.  The  largest  species  of  Polyfterus  reach  a  length  of 
nearly  4  ft.  The  young  are  provided  with  an  external  opercular 
gJll  very  similar  to  the  gills  of  larval  salamanders.  The'air-bladder 
acts  as  an  accessory  breathing  omm,  although  these  fishes  are  not 
known  evfer  to  leave  the  water.  I'he  development  is  stated  by  the 
late  J.  S.  Budgett  to  be  even  more  Batrachian-like  than  that  of  the 
Dipneusti,  but  the  results  of  the  study  of  the  material  collected  by 
him  shortly  before  his  death  have  not  yet  been  published. 

Order  II.— DIPNEUSTI 

Often  called  Dipnoi,  a  term  proposed  for  this  order  by  J.  Miiller 
in  1845,  but  which  had  already,  been  Used  for  the  batrachians 
(F.  Leuckart,  1821)  before  the  cuscovery  of  Lepidosiren.  The  sub- 
stitute Dipneusti  (E.  Haeckel,  i866)  is,  therefore,  preferable. 

Paired  fins  lobate,  or  reduced  to  a  jointed  endo-skeletal  axis. 
Upper  segment  of  the  mandibular  arch  confluent  with  the  skull 
(autostylic  skull).  Praemaxillary  and  maxillary  bones  absent, 
dentary  absent  or  small  and  toothless;  teeth  on  the  palato-ptery- 
goid  and  splenial  bones,  sometimes  also  on  the  vomers.  No 
supraoodpital  bone..  Heart  trilocular,  with  a  contractile,  multi- 
valvular conus  arteriosus;  intestine  with  a  spiral  valve;  air-bladder 
transformed  into  a  single  or  dquble  lung,  opening  at  the  glottis 
on  the  ventral  side  of  the  pjiaryfix. 

The  cranial  roof-bones  include  median  as  well  as  paired  plates, 
which  cannot  easily  be  homologized  with  those  of  other  Teleo- 
stomes;  in  the  older  forms,  tnese  bones  are  small  and  numerous, 
and,  coated  with  ganoine,  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  head,  whilst 
in  the  later  forms  they  are  reduced  in  number  as  well  as^in  the 
degree  of  ossification,  and  have  sunk  below  the  skin,  rectoral 
arch  with  both  clavicle  and  cleithrum.  Ventral  fins  inserted  far 
back.  Vertebrae  acentrous.  Dermal  rays  of  vertical  fins  much 
more  numerous  than  their  supports,  which  correspond  in  number 
to  the  neural  and  haDem^:^ches.  Nt>stril8.  on  tlie  lower  side  of  the 
snout,  the  posterior  within  the  mouth.  Scales  cycloid  (almost 
quadrate  in  Sa^enodus^  a  genus  of  Ctenodontidae). 

Families:  Dipteridae,  Ctenodontidae,  Uronemidae,  Ceratodon- 
tidae,  Lepidosirenidae. 

The  Dipteridae  are  heterocercal  and  have  two  dorsal  fins,  as  in 
the  Crossopterygian  Holoptychidae;  in  the  other  families  the  dorsal 
fin  is  elongate  and  single,  and  extends  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
which  belongs  to  the  diphycercal  type.  In  the  three  first  families, 
which  are  entirely  Palaeozoic,  ranging  from  the  Devonian  to  the 
Permian,  the  dental  plates  nearly  .always  exhibit  more  or  less  clearly 
the  points  of  the  separate  denticles  of  which,  as  shown  by  the 
development  of  Neocerahdiif,  they  were  originally  composed,  but 
vomenne  teeth,  such  as  exist  in  the  Ceratcxiontidae  and  Lepido- 
sirenidae, do  not  appear  to  have 'existed.  In  the  Dipteridae  alone 
the  scales  were  covered  with  dense,  punctate  ganoine,  which  has 
become  much  reduced  or  disappeared  entirely  in  the  6ther  members 
ofj  this  order.  The  two  first  families  had  well-developed  gular 
plates.  .  ! 

In  the  Ceratodontidae,  which  first  api)eared  in  the  Trias  and  have 
persisted  to  the  present  day,  the  skull  is  more  feebly  ossified  than 
m  the  earlier  forms,  and  this  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  a  degen- 
eration, sinc^  the  head  of  the  Triassic  Ceratodus  sturi^  whilst  exhibit- 
ing the  same  arrangement  of  bones  as  in  the  living  form,  differs 
in  its  higher  degree  of  ossification;  and  as  the  dermal  rays  of  the 
caudal  nn  alsb  exhibit  distinctive  features  in  a  fossil  of  the  same 
period,  it  is  advisable  to  refer  the  existing  Ceratodus  forsUri  to  a 
distinct  genus,  which  has  been  named  Neoceratodus  by  Castelnau 
(1876)  and  Epiceratodus  by  Teller  (1891).     But  there  can  be  no 

?[uestion  that  Neoceratodus  is  very  closely  related  to  Ceratodus. 
ts  only  known  species,  N,  forstert,  variously  known  as  the  barra,- 
munda,  .fiat-head,  and  Dawson  or  Burnett  salmon,  inhabits  the 
Burnett,  Dawsort  and  Mary  rivers  in  Queensland,  and  was  first 
discovered  in  1870.  Its  anatomy  was  made  known  by  the  memoir 
of  A.  Gtinther,  and  numerous  contributions  by  T.  H.'  Huxley, 
E.  R.  Lankester,  J.  E.  V.  Boas,  W;  B.  Spencer  and  others,  whilst 
its  development  has  been  elaborately  worked  out  by  R.  Semon. 
This  fish,  which  grows  i6  a  length  of  6  ft.,  has  the  body  moderately 
elongate  and  compressed,'  covered  with  large  thin  scales,  and  the 
paired  fins  are  acutely'  lobate,  consisting  of  a  median  jointed 
axis  fringed  on  each  side  by  a  series  of  radialia  supportinff 
fine  derma)  rays  (archipterygium  of  C.  Gegenbaur).  Although 
provided  with  a  lung,  which  is  single,  Neoceratodus  never  leaves 
the  water.  It  feeds  on  both  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  the 
specimens  kept  in  the  London  Zoolop^cal  Gardens  readfly-  eating 
lettuce  in  addition  to  frogs  and  bits  of  raw  meat.  The  early 
development  resembles  very  closely  that  of  Batrachians,  but  there 
are  no  metamorphoses  properiy  speaking,  and  at  no  period  does 
the  young  possess  external  gills  or  a  holder  or  cement  oi^an. 

The  South' Araericsui  L^pidosir en  and  the  tropical  African  Pro* 
iopterus,  which  constitute  together  the  family  Lepidosirenidae, 
were  discovered  long  before  Neoceratodus^  the  former  in  1836,  the 
latter  in  1839.     These  fishes  are  much  more  specialized  than  are 


the  Ceratodontidae;  the  body  is  more  or  less  eel-shaped,  the  scales 
are  thinner,  the  paired  fins  are  reduced  to  slender  styliform  append- 
ages formed  of  a  jointed  axis  with  or  without  a  unilateral  fringe 
of  cartilaginous  rays  bearing  fine  dermal  rays,  and  the  lung  is 
paired.  The  development  is  even  more  Batrachian-like  than  that 
of  Neoceratodus,  and  the  larvae  are  provided  with  a  cement  or^n 
and  four  {Lefidosiren)  or  five  (Protopterus)  fringed  external  gills, 
traces  of  which  may  persist  throughout  lite  in  rrotopierus.  The 
habits  and  development  of  Lepidostren  have  been  investigated  by 
Jf.  Graham  Kerr,  and  those  of  Protopterus  by  J.  S.  Budgett.  In 
both  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  nests  in  the  water  and  the  male 
keeps  guard  over  the  ccgs  and  young.  The  food  is  both  animal 
and  vegetable,  as  in  Neoceratodus,  During  the  dry  season,  Pro- 
topterus burrows  in  the  mud  of  drying  marshes  and,  surrounded 
by  a  cocoon  formed  of  hardened  mucus  secreted  by  glands  of  the 
skin,  it  spends  weeks  or  months  in  a  dormant  condition,  breathing 
exclusively  by  its  lungs;  dry  clay  balls  containing  such^  cocoons 
have  often  been  brought  over  to  Europe,  and  when  soaked  in  water, 
the  Protopterus  is  released  in  a  most  lively  condition.  Three  species 
of  Protopterus  are  known  from  different  parts  of*  Africa,  the  type 
species  being  P,  annectens,  an  inhabitant  of  West  Africa,  from  the 
Senc^l  to  the  Niger,  and  Lake  Chad.  Of  Lepidostren  only  one 
species  is  known,  L.  paradoxa,  living  in  the  Amazon  and  Paraguay 
basins. 

Great  uncertainty,  and  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
palaeichthyologists,  sdll  prevail  as  to  the  position  in  the  system 
of  a  group  of  Devonian  nshes,  of  which  Coecosteus  and  Dinichthys 
are  the  best-known  representatives.  Long  placed  with  the  Ostraf- 
cophores  is  a  group  instituted  by  Sir  F.  McCoy  in  1848  under  the 
name  of  Placodermi;  they  were  removed  from  their  vicinity  by 
A.  S.  Woodward  in  1889,  and  referred  to  the  Dipnoans  as  an  order 
which  he  proposed  to  call  Arthrodira.  This  view  was  based  mainly 
on  the  assumption  that  the  skull  was  autostylic  and  that  maxil- 
lary bones  were  no^  developed,  and  also  on  the  resemblance,  pre- 
viously noticed  "by  J.  S.  Newberry,  between  the  dentition  of 
Dinichthys  and  that  ca  Protopterus.^  Woodward's  proposal  has  not 
met  witn  general  acceptance,  but  it  is  strongly  supported  "by  the 
recent  investigations  of  C.  R*  Eastman,  who  has  adcied  fresh  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  autostylic  condition  of  the  skull  and  the 
homology  of  the  cranial  roof -plates  with  those  of  the  Dipnoans, 
the  Ceratodontidae  in  particular.  On  the  other  side,  B.  Dean  and 
L.  Hussakof  deny  such  homologies,  and  even  re^rd  the  dental 
mechanism  of  the  Arthrodira  as  something  quite  dmerent  from  the 
jaws  and  teeth  of  other  vertebrates,  and  revert  to  the  view  of 
McCoy  in  placing  the  Arthrodira  in  a  group  Placodermata,  which 
they  regard  as  a  class  co-ordinate  in  rank  with  such  divisions  as 
Cydostomi  and  Pisces. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  perhaps  best  to  leave 
the  Arthrodira  with  or  near  the  Dipjieusti.  They  are  thus  defined 
by  Woodward: — ^Fishes  with  botli  bead  and  trunk  armoured,  in 
tne  more  specialized  genera  the  shield  of  the  abdominal  region 
articulating  with  the  head-shield  in  ginglynioid  facettes  ^Gr. 
ylyykuiunt  a  hinge)  which  admit  of  free  motion  (hence  the  name 
Arthrodira^  joint-neck; i  No  trace  of  a  hyomandibular  bone.  Jaws 
j>aralleled  by  those  of  the  existing  Dipneusti.^  Notochord  per- 
sistent.   Pectoral  fins  unknown ;  ventral  fins  rudimentary. 

Two  families:  Coccosteidae  and  Dinichthyidae,  from  the  Devoniai^ 
of  Europe  and  North  America.  .^ 

Some  of  the  species  of  Dinichythys  reached  a  gr^t  size»  the  head 
sometimes  measuring  a  metre  across. 

Order    III.— GANOIDEI 

.  Paired  fins  not  lobate.  ^  Mandibular  arch  suspended  from  the 
upper  segment  of  the  hyoid  arch  (hyostylic  skulO-  Splenial  bone 
present.  No  supraoccipital  bone,  tfnpaired  fins  often  with  fulcra. 
Heart  with  a  contractile,  multivalvular  conus  arteriosus;  intestine 
with  a  spiral  valve;  air-bladder  with  pneumatic  duct  communi- 
cating with  the  dorsal  side  of  the  oesophagus. 

Sub-order  I.— CHONDROSTEI 

"  PectoriJ  arch  with  both  clavicle  and  cleithrum.  Ventral  fins 
inserted  Tax:  back,  with  well-developed  endo-skeletal  rayS  (base- 
osts) ;  dermal  rays  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  more  numerous  than 
their  endo-skeletal  supports.     Heteroceical.     Vertebrae  acentrous. 

Families:  Palaeoniscidae,  Platysomidae,  Catopteridae,  Belono- 
rhynchidae,  Chondrosteidae,  Polyodontidae,  Acipenseridae. 

In  the  three  first  families  (Devonian  to  jura),  the  mouth  is 
toothed,  praemaxillary  bones  are  present,  and  the  maxillaries  are 
large,  the  bones  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  are  paired, 
branchiostegal  rays  are  present,  and  the  body  is  covcsred  with 
rhomboidal,  typically  ganoid  bony  scales,  in  the  fourth  family 
(Trias  to  Lias),  the  snout  is  mudh  elongate,-  and  longitudinal  series 
of  scutes  extend  along  the  body»  one  on  the  back,  one  on  the  belly, 
and  one  on  each  side.  TheLiassic  Chondrosteidae  show  an  approach 
to  the  sturgeons,  and  form  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  them 
and  the  Palaeoniscidae.  The  mouth  was  edentulous,  praemaxillaiy 
bones  were  absent,  but  the  maxillary  bone  was  well  developed, 
though   small;  the   membrane   bones  of  the  skull   were  .paired; 
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braochioBtegal  rays  were  present;  scales  were  absent,  except  on 
the  caudal  lobe. 

In  the  modem  Polyodontidae  and  Acipenseridae,  whose  first 
representatives  appear  in  the  Eocene,  praemaxillaries  are  absent 
and  the  mouth  is  edentulous  (Acipensendae)  or  beset  with  minute 
teeth  (Polyodontidae),  the  membrane  bones  of  the  skull  are  more 
irregular  and  comprise  azygous  elements,  branchiostegal  rays  are 
absent,  and  the  body  is  naked  or  covered  with  small  ossifications 
and  longitudinal  series  of  bony  scutes,  whilst  the  caudal  fin  is 
scaled  exactly  as  in  the  Palaeoniscidae.  Barbels  are  absent  in  the 
Polyodontidae. 

In  the  Polyodontidae,  represented  by  one  species,  the  paddle- 
fish  or  spoon-bill  (Polyodon  folium) ,  in  the  Mississippi,  Ohio  and 
Missouri  rivers  of  North  America,  and  by  another  (Psephurus 
gladius)  in  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  Hoang  Ho  rivers  of  China,'  the 
snout  is  produced  into  a  very  long,  spatulate  (Polydan)  or  sub-conical 
(Psephurus)  appendage,  apparently  useful  in  stirring  up  the  mud 
of  the  thick  waters  in  which  these  fishes  Uve,  and  perhaps  a  tactile 
organ  compensating  the  very  reduced  size  of  the  eyes.  Psephurus 
gladius  is  said  to  grow  to  a  length  of  20  ft.  The  stui^eons  (Acipen- 
sendae) are  divided  into  two  genera:  Acipenser,  distributed  over 
the  coasts  and  fresh  waters  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  Scaphirkynchus,  inhabiting  North  America  and 
Central  Asia.  About  twenty  si)ecies  of  Acipenser  and  five  of 
Scafhirhynchus  are  known.  The  stui^eons  are  of  great  value  for 
their  flesh,  their  eggs  (caviare)  and  the  isinglass  from  uie  air-bladder; 
several  species  are  migratory,  ascending  rivers  to  spawn.  The 
largest  species  attain  a  length  of  10  to  18  ft. 

Sub-order  II.— HOLOSTEI 

Clavicle  proper  absent.  Ventral  fins  inserted  more  or  less  far 
back,  without  or  with  mere  rudiments  of  endo-skeletal  rays; 
dermal  rays  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  correspbndinc;  to  their  endo- 
skeletal  supports.  Caudal  fin  of  an  abbreviate-heterocercal  or 
homocercal  type. 

Families;  5emionotidae,  Macrosemiidae,  Pycnodontidae,  Eugna- 
thidae,  Pachycormidae,  Lepidosteidae,  Aspidorhynchidae,  Amiidae. 

First  appear  in  the  Permian  with  the  Semionotidae,  become 
abundant  in  the  Trias,  dominant  in  the  Jurassic,  begin  to  decline 
in  the  Cretaceous,  and  from  the  Eocene  to  the  present  day  are 
reduced  to  the  two  families  Lepidosteidae  and  Amiidae,  the  modern 
representatives  of  which  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of  North  America. 

In  m.ost  of  the  Holostei  the  scales  are  bony,  rhombic  and  covered 
with  an  enamel-like  (ganoine)  coating,  but  there  is  every  gradation 
between  this  so-called  ganoid  type  of  scalinp:  and  the  cycloid  type 
exemplified  by  the  Amiidae.  Fulcra  also  disappear  in  some  of  tne 
more  specialized  types.  The  mouth  is  always  large  and  toothed, 
and  branchiostegal  rays  are  invariably  present;  a  single  gular 
plate  is  often  present.  In  the  eariier  groups  the  notochord  was 
persistent,  with  or  without  annular  centra,  or  with  each  centrum 
composed  of  two  elements — pleurocentrum  and  hypocentrum ;  these 
elements  remain  distinct  and  alternate  in  the  caudal  region  of  the 
Amiidae,  whilst  in  the  Lepidosteidae  the  centra  are  as  fully  developed 
as  in  most  Teleosteans,  and  opisthocoelous  or  convexo-concave. 

The  pike-like  genus  Lepiaosteus  was  abundant  in  Europe  in 
Eocene  and  Miocene  times,  and  is  now  represented  by  three  species 
in  eastern  North  America,  Mexico  and  Cuba.  The  largest  species 
reaches  a  length  of  10  ft.  Amiat  the  bowfin,  of  similar  geological 
age,  is  a  mucli  smaller  fish,  not  exceeding  2  ft.,  from  the  eastern 
parts  of  North  America.  Its  air-bladder  is  cellular  and  acts  as  an 
accessory  breathing  organ.  It  deposits  its  eggs  in  a  sort  of  nest, 
which  is  protected  by  the  noale,  who  for  some  time  accompanies 
the  swarm  of  young  f  ly  and  defends  them  with  great  courage. 

Leedsia  problematical  one  of  the  Pachycormidae  from  the  Oxford 
clay,  probably  reached  a  lengfth  of  30  ft.,  and  is  the  largest  known 
Teleostome. 

Order  IV.^TELEOSTEI 

Paired  fins  non-lobate,  the  ventrals  without  baseosts.  Mandible 
suspended  from  the  upper  segment  of  the  hyoid  arch.  Splenial 
bone  absent.  Supraoccipital  bone  present.  Heart  without  muscular 
cohus  arteriosus,  or  with  much  reduced  conus,  with  one,  excep- 
tionally two,  rows  of  valves.  AJr-bladdcr,  if  present,  communi- 
cating with  the  dorsal  side  of  the  oesophagus  or  digestive  tract, 
or  completely  closed. 

Sub-order  L— MALACOPTERYGII 

Air  bladder,  if  present,  with  a  duct.  Opercle  well  developed. 
Pectoral  arch  suspended  from  the  skull ;  mesocoracoid  bone  present. 
Fine  without  spines,  the  ventrals  abdominal  (rarely  absent).  An- 
terior vertebrae  distinct,  without  Weberian  ossicles. 

Families:  Pholidophoridae,  Archaeomenidae,  Oligopleuridae, 
Leptolepidae,  Elopidae^  Albulidae,  Mormyridae,  Hyodontidae, 
Notopteridae,  Osteoglossidae,  Pantodontidae,  Ctenothrissidae, 
Phractolaemidae,  Saurodontidae,  Chirocentridae,  Clupeidae,  Chani- 
dae,  Salmonidae,  Alepocephalidae,  Stomiatidae,  Gonorhynchidae, 
Cromeriidae. 

Unquestionably  the  most  generalized  sub-order,  having  most  in 


common  with  the  Holostean  ganoids.  The  first  four  families,  <A 
Tiiassic  to  Cretaceous  a^e,  are  so  closely  connected  with  these 
(^noids  that  their  allocation  to  the  Teleosteans  must  be  regarded 
as  provisional.  Some  of  the  Pholidophoridae  were  flying  fishes. 
The  Elopidae  and  Albulidae  are  also  low  forms,  traced  back  to  the 
Cretaceous  seas,  having  points  in  common  with  the  Ganoids  (gular 
plate  in  the  former,  conus  arteriosus  with  two  rows  of  valves  in  the 
latter).  The  Mormyridae  are  among  the  most  extraordinary  fishes, 
and,  like  the  four  families  which  follow  in  the  above  list,  confined 
to  fresh  waters.  Other  families,  like  the  Chirocentridae,  Clupeidae 
and  Salmonidae,  are  entirely  or  partly  marine,  the  two  last  bein^  of 
great  economic  importance.  The  Alepopephalid^e  and  Stomiatidae 
are  restricted  to  the  deep  sea. 

See  Anchovy,  Herring,  MENHADEh%  Mormyr,  Pilchard, 
Salmonidae,  Shad  and  Sprat. 

Sub-order  II.— OSTARIOPHYSI 

Air-bladder,  if  well  developed,  with  a  duct.  Pectoral  arch  sus- 
pended from  the  skull;  mesocoracoid  bone  present.  Fins  without 
spines,  or  dorsal  and  pectoral  with  a  single  spine  formed  by  the 
co-ossification  of  the  segments  of  an  articulated  ray.  The  anterior 
four  vertebrae  strongly  modified,  often  co-ossified,  and  bearing  a 
chain  of  small  bones  (so-called  Weberian  ossicles)  connecting  the 
air-bladder  with  the  ear. 

Families:  Characinidae,  Gymnotidae,  Cyprinidae,  Siluridae, 
Loricariidae,  Aspredinidae. 

One  of  the  most  natural  groups  of  the  class  Pisces,  as  demon- 
strated by  M.  Sagemehl  in  1885.  The  Characinidae  are  the  most 
generalized,  although  perhaps  not  directly  derived  frorn  the  Amiid 
&anoids,  as  believed  by  Sagemehl;  they  show  great  variety  of  form 
and  dentition,  and  are  confined  to  Central  and  South  America  and 
Africa.  The  Gymnotidae,  which  include  the  so-called  electric  eel, 
are  closely  related  to  the  Characinidae,  and  occur  only  in  South 
America.  The  largest  families  are  the  Cyprinidae  and  Siluridae. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  Sili^ridae,  the  Ostariophysi  are  all 
fresh-water  fishes. 

SUB-ORDER  III.— SYMBRANCHII 

Eel-shaped  fishes  without  paired  fins,  with  the  pectoral  arch 
free  or  suspended  from  the  skull,  without  mesocoracoid  bone,  and 
with  the  anterior  vertebrae  distinct,  without  Weberian  ossicles. 
Gill-openings  confluent  into  a  single,  ventral  slit.  Air-bladder 
absent. 

Families:  Symbranchidae  and  Amphipnoidae. 

Like  the  Apodes,  which  they  resemble  in  general  appearance, 
these  fishes  are  no  doubt  derived  frotm  some  low  type  with  abdominal 
ventral  fins,  but  whether  from  the  Malacopterygii  or  the  Haplomt 
we  have  as  yet  no  data  from  which  to  conclude.  Inhabitants  of  the 
fresh  or  brackish  waters  of  south-eastern  Asia,  tropical  America, 
Australia  and  Tasmania. 

In  the  cuchi^,  Amphipnous  cuchia,  the  £[ills  are  much  reduced, 
and  a  respiratory  air-sac  extends  on  each  side  of  the  body  behind 
the  head,  coipmunicating  with  the  gill-cavity. 

Sub-order  IV.— APODES 

Air-bladder,  if  present,  with  a  duct.  Praemaxillary  bones 
absent;  the  maxillaries,  if  present,  separated  on  the  median  line 
in  front  by  the  coalescent  ethmoid  and  vomer.  Pectoral  arch,  if 
present,  not  connected  with  and  remote  from  the  skull ;  mesocora- 
coid bone  absent.  Fins  without  spines,  the^  ventrals  absent. 
Anterior  vertebrae  distinct,  without  Weberian  ossicles. 

Elongate,  serpentiform  fishes  with  naked  skin,  or  with  minute 
scales  imbedded  in  the  skin. 

Families:  Anguillidae,  Nemichthyidae,  Synaphobranchidae,  Sac- 
copharyngidae,  Muraenidae. 

A  large  group  of  aberrant,  degraded  fishes,  heralded  by  the 
Cretaceous  genus  UrenchelySt  the  most  generalized  of  eels.  Mostly 
marine,  manj^  bathybial:  sortie  living  principally  in  fresh  water, 
biit  breeding  in  the  sea,  like  the  common  eel  (see  articles  Eel  and 
Muraena). 

SUB-ORDER  v.— HAPLOMI 

Air-bladder,  if  present,  with  a  duct^  Opercle  well  developed. 
Pectoral  arch  suspended  from  the  skull;  no  mesocoracoid  bone. 
Fins  usually  without,  rarelv  with  a  few  spines;  ventrals  abdominal, 
if  present.    Anterior  vertebrae  distinct,  without  Weberian  ossicles. 

Families:  Galaxiidae,  Haplochitonidae,  Enchodontidae,  Esocidae, 
Dalliidae,  Scopelidae,  Alepidosauridae,  Cetomimidae,  Chirothricidae, 
Kneriidae,  Cyprinodontidae,  Amblyopsidae,  Stephanoberycidae, 
Percopsidae. 

The  absence  of  the  mesocoracoid  bone  distinguishes  these  fishes 
from  the  Malacopterygii,  and  the  presence  of  a  duct  to  the  air- 
bladder  separates  them  from  the  Percesoces,  to  some  of  which,  the 
Scombresocidae  and  the  Atherinidae,  they  are  linked  by  the  Cypri- 
nodontidae; whilst  the  Scopelidae  are  connected  with  the  Berycidae 
by  the  Stephanoberycidae. 

The  type  family  of  this  sub-order  is  that  of  the  Esocidae  or  pike, 
inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe,  northern  Asia,  and  North 
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America.  The  Galaxiidae  are  mostlv.  fresh-water  fishes  and  have 
a  wide  distribution  in  the  southern  hemisphere  (southern  parts  of 
South  America,  New  Zealand,  South  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope),  one  species  being  identical  in  South  America, 
the  Falkland  Islands,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania.  Their  dis- 
tribution  has  been  regarded  as  affording  support  to  the  theory  of 
an  Antarctic  continent  in  Tertiary  times.  However,  several  of 
the  species  spend  part  of  their  life,  and  even  breed,  in  the  sea, 
whilst  others  may  be  regarded  as  having  become  more  recently 
adapted  to  fresh  water,  so  that  the  argument  derived  from  their 
range  is  not  so  strong  as  if  we  had  to  deal  with  exclusively  fresh- 
water fishes.  The  Cyprinodontidae  are  partly  brackish,  partly 
fresh-water  fishes,  whilst  the  Scopelidae,  which  are  traced  back 
to  the  Chalk,  are  all  marine,  many  being  inhabitants  of  great  depths. 

SxJB-ORDER  VI.— HETEROMI 

Aii^bladder  without  duct.  Opercle  well  developed,  parietal  bones 
separating  the  frontals  from  the  supraoccipital.  Pectoral  arch  sus- 
pended from  the  supraoccipital  or  the  epiotic,  the  post-temporal 
small  and  simple  or  replaced  by  a  ligament ;  no  mesocoracoid  bone. 
Ventral  fins  abdominal,  if  present. ' 

Families:  Dencetidae,  Halosauridae,  Lipogenyidae,  Notacan- 
thidae,  Fierasferidae. 

Closely  related  to  the  Haplomi,  but  separated  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  closed  air-bladder.  Mostly  deep-sea  fishes,  some  of  which 
appeared  as  early  as  the  Cretaceous  period.  The  genus  Fierasfer 
comprises  small  degraded  fishes  commensals  of  Hoiothurians  and 
bivalve  mollusca. 

Sub-order  VII.— SELENICHTHYES 

Air-bladder  without  duct.  Opercle  well  developed.  Pectoral 
arch  suspended  from  the  skull;  no  mesocoracoid  bone.  Fins  with- 
out spines.  Ventral  fins  abdominal,  with  very  numerous  (15  to  17) 
rays. 

A  very  aberrant  type,  of  uncertain  affinities.  Its  only  repre* 
sentative  is  the  opah,  Lampris  lunaj  a  large  pelagic  fish  of  wide 
distribution. 

Sub-order  VUL— THORACOSTEI 

Embracing  the  Hemibramchii  aad  Lophobranchii,  but  occluding 
the  Hypostomides  (Peeasidae),  which  the  investigations  of  F.  E. 
Jun^ersen  show  to  be  aberrant  mail-cheeked  Acanthopterygians. 

Air-bladder  without  duct.  Pectoral  arch  suspended  from  the 
skull;  no  mesocoracoid  bonej  Ventral  fins  abdominal,  if  present. 
Branchial  arches  more  or  less  reduced. 

Families:  Gastrosteidae,  Aulorhj^nchidae,  Protos^ngnathidae, 
Aulostomatidae,  Fistulariidae,  Centriscidae,  Amphisilidae,  Soleno- 
stomidae,  Syngnathidiae.  The  two  latter  families  institute  the 
division  Lophobranchii*  in  which  the  gill-lamellae  are  enlarged  and 
form  rounded  lobes. 

See  articles  Sea-Horse,  Stickleback,  and  Pipe-Fishes. 

Sub-order  IX.— PERCESOCES 

Air-bladder,  if  present,  without  duct.  Parietal  bones  separated 
by  the  supraoccipital.  Pectoral  arch  suspended  from  the  skull; 
no  mesocoracoid  Done.  Ventral  fins,  if  present,  abdominal,  or  at 
least  with  the  pelvic  bones  not  solidly  attached  to  the  clavicular 
arch. 

Families:  Scombresocidae,  Ammodytidae,  Atherinidae,  Mugil- 
idae,  Polj^neniidae,  Chiasmodontidae,'Sphyraenidae,  Tetragonuridae, 
Stromateidae,  Icosteidae,  Ophiocephalidae,  Anabantidae. 

This  series  of  families  connects  the  Haplomi  with  the  Acanthop- 
terygii.  The  Percesoces  are  mostly  marine,  but  the  two  last 
families  are  exclusively  fresh-water.  Some  are  inhabitants  of  great 
depths,  others  are  pelagic,  like  the  flying-fish  (Exocoetus). 

Sub-order  X.— ANACANTHINI 

Air-bladder  without  duct.  Parietal  bones  separated  by  the 
supraoccipital;  prootic  and  exoocipital  separated  by  the  enlarged 
opisthotic.  Pectoral  arch  suspended  from  the  skull;  no  mesoco- 
racoid bone.  Ventral  fins  below  or  in  front  of  the  pectorals,  the 
pelvic  bones  posterior  to  the  clavicular  symphysis  and  only  loosely 
attached  to  it  by  ligament.    Fins  without  spines. 

Families:  Macruridae,  Gadidae,  Muraenolepididae. 

Nearly  all  marine.  The  Macruridae  are  among  the  most  char- 
acteristic fishes  of  the  great  depths.  The  Gadidae  include  some 
of  the  most  valuable  food-fishes. 

Sub-order  XL— ACANTHOPTERVGII 

Air-bladder  usually  without  duct.  Opercle  well  developed; 
supraoccipital  in  contact  with  the  frontals.  Pectoral  arch  sus- 
pended Irom  the  skull;  no  mesocoracoid  bone.  Ventral  fins 
thoracic  or  jugular,  more  or  less  firmly  attached  to  the  clavicular 
arch.  Gill-opening  usually  large,  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  pectoral 
fin. 

The  character  from  which  this  sub-order,  the  most  comprehensive 
of  the  whole  class,  derives  its  name,  viz.,  the  presence  of  non- 
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articulated,  spiny  rays  in  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  is  by  no  means 
universal,  exceptions  to  the  rule  being  numerous. 

Division  I.  jBerydformes. — Families;  Berycidae,  Monocentridae, 
Polymixiidae. 

The  most  primitive  of  the  Acanthopterygians,  already  well  repre- 
sented in  the  Chalk.  A  duct  has  been  observed  to  be  sometimes 
present  between  the  air-bladder  and  the  digestive  tract.  All 
marine,  several  bathybial. 

Division  11.  Perciformes.— Families :  Pempheridae,  Serranidae, 
Anomalopidae,  Pseudochromididae,  Cepolidae,  Hoplognathidae, 
Silla^inidae,  Sciaenidae,  Scorjjididae,  Caproidae,  Centrarchidae, 
Cyphosidae,  Lobotidae,  Toxotidae,  Nandidae,  Percidae,  Acropo- 
matidae,  Gerridae,  Lactariidae,  Trichodontidae,  Pristipomatidae, 
Sparidae,  Mullidae,  Latrididae,  Haplodactylidae,  Chaetodontidae, 
Drepanidae,  Osphromenidae,  Acanthuridae,  Teuthididae,  Embio- 
tocidae,  Cichlidae,  Pomacentridae,  Labridae,  Scaridae. 

The  Percidae,  Centrarchidae,  Toxotidae.  Nandidae,  Osphro- 
menidae, Embiotocidae,  and  Cichlidae  are  fresh-water  fishes,  the 
others  are  all  or  nearly  all  marine.  Aipichthys^  which  is  included 
among  the  Scorpididae,  is  one  of  the  few  Acanthopterygian  types 
known  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  Cretaceous  period. 

See  articles  Cichlids,  Mullet,  Murray  Cod,  Parrot-Fishes, 
Perch,  Pike-Perch,  Sheepshead,  Wrasse. 

Division  III.  Scombriformes. — Families:  Carangidae,  Rhachi- 
centridae,  Scombridae,  Trichiuridae,  Histiophoridae,  Xiphiidae, 
Luvaridae,  Coryphaenidae,  Bramidae. 

Marine  fishes,  several  being  pelagic  and  among  the  largest  Teleos- 
teans  and  swiftest  swimmers.  See  articles  Hair-Tail,  Mackerel, 
PiLOT-FisH,  Sword-Fish,  Tunny. 

EHvision  IV.  Zeorhombi. — ^Families :  Zeidae,  Amphistiidae,  Pleuro- 
nectidae. 

^  Division  V;  Kurtiformes. — A  single  family,   Kurtidae,   with  a 
single  genus  and  species  from  the  Inoian  and  Pacific  oceans. 

Division  VI.    Gobiiformes. —  A  single  family,  Gobiidae. 

Division  VII.  Discocephali. —  A -single  family,  Echeneididae. 
^  The  remarkable  remoras  attach  themselves  by  means  of  a  Cephalic 
disk  to  boats  or  to  sharks,  turtles,  cetaceans,  and  other  laree  swift- 
swimming  animals.  They  form  an  isolated  group,  and  have  no 
real  affinity  with  the  Scombridae,  with  which  they  have  long  been 
associated. 

Division  VIII.  Scleroparei. — Families:  Scorpaenidae,  Hexa- 
grammidae,  Comephoridae,  Rhamphocottidae,  Cottidae,  Cyclop- 
teridae,  Platycephalidae,  Hoplichthyidae,  Agonidae,  Pegasidae, 
Triglidae,  Dactylopteridae. 

ttie  "  Mail-cheeked  "  Acanthopt^ynans  include  a  great  variety 
of  fornos,  mostly  living  in  the  sea,  the  Best  known  being  referred  to 
in  the  articles  Flying-Fish,Gurnard,  Lump-Sucker,  and  Miller's* 
Thumb. 

Division  IX.  Jugulares. — ^Families:  Trachinidae,  Percophiidae, 
Leptoscopidae,  Nototheniidae,  Uranoscopidae,  Trichodontidae, 
CailiDnvmidae,  Gobiesoddae,  Blenniidae,  Batrachidae,  Pholididae, 
Zoarcidae,  Congro^adidae,  Ophidiidae,  Podatelidae. 

Nearly  all  marine,  some  deep-sea.  Macrius  amissus^  which 
probably  belongs  to  the  Leptoscopidae,  measures  5  ft.  and  is  the 
largest  known  deep-sea  Teleostean.  The  other  members  of  this 
division  are  mostly  small,  Anarrhichas  being  another  exception. 
The  weevers  (TracWnttj)  are  dangerous  stinging  fishes. 

Division  X.  Taeniosomi. — I^milies:  Trachypteridae,  Lopho- 
tidae. 

Deep-sea  or  pelagic  fishes,  some  attaining  a  large  size* 

Sub-order  XII.--OPISTHOMI 

Air-bladder  without  duct.  Opercle  well  developed,  hidden  under 
the  skin;  supraoccipital  in  contact  with  the  frontals.  Pectoral 
arch  suspended  from  the  vertebral  column,  far  behind  the  skull; 
no  mesocoracoid  bone.  Vertical  fins  with  spines.  Ventral  fins 
absent. 

Eel-shaped  fishes  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Acanthop- 
terygii  as  do  the  Apodes  to  the  Malacopterygii.  The  single  family, 
Mastacembelidae,  is  possibly  derived  from  the  Blenniidae. 

Fresh  and  brackish  waters  of  southern  Asia  and  tropical  Africa. 

Sub-order  XIIL— PEDICULATI 

Air-bladder  without  duct.  Opercle  well  developed,  hidden  under 
the  skin;  supraoccipital  in  contact  with  the  frontals.  Pectoral 
arch  suspended  from  the  skull;  no  mesocoracoid  bone.  Ventral 
fins,  if  present,  jugular.  Gill-opening  reduced  to  a  foramen  situated 
in  or  near  the  axil  more  or  less  posterior  to  the  base  of  the  pectoral 
fin.    Body  naked  or  covered  with  spines  or  bony  tubercles. 

Connected  with  the  Acanthopterygii  Jugulares  through  the  Batra- 
chidae. 

Families:  Lophiidae,  Ceratiidae,  Antennariidae,  Gigantactinidae, 
Malthidae. 

Curiously  aberrant  marine  fishes,  many  bathybial.  The  best 
known  are  the  fishing-frog  or  angler,  Lophtus,  and  the  Antennarius, 
which  lives  in  coral  groves  or  is  carried  about  in  mid-ocean  among 
the  Sargassum  weeds. 
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Sub-order  XIV.— PLECTOGNATHI 

Air-bladder  without  duct.  Opercular  bones  more  or  less  reduced ; 
supraoccipital  in  contact  with  the  f rentals;  maxillary  and  prae- 
maxillary  bones  often  firmly  united.  Pectoral  arch  suspended  from 
the  skull.  No  ribs.  Ventral  fins  thoracic  and  much  reduced  if 
present;  the  pelvic  bones,  if  present,  more  or  less  co-ossified.  Gill- 
opening  much  reduced.  Body  covered  with  more  or  less  osseous 
scales,  bony  scutes,  or  spines,  or  naked. 

A  highly  aberrant  group,  closely  connected  with  the  Acanthop- 
teryjpi  through  the  Acanthuridae. 

Division  I.  Sclerodermi. — Families:  Triacanthidae,  Triodontidae, 
Balistidae,  Ostraciontidae. 

Division  II.  Gymnodontes. — Families:  Tetrodontidae,  Diodon- 
tidae,  Molidae. 

The  Plectognaths  are  all  marine;  the  recently  discovered  Tri- 
acanthid  HaltmochirurguSf  remarkable  for  its  lon^,  tube-like  snout, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  is  the  only  form  of  this  sub-order  which 
IS  confined  to  the  deep  sea.  Although  so  highly  specialized,  sevei^ 
forms,  such  as  Ostracian  (the  coflfer-fisy,  Tetrodon  and  Diodon, 
were  already  represented  in  the  upper  Eocene.  See  File-Fish, 
Globe-Fish  and  Sun-Fish. 

For  bibliographical  references  to  the  Teleostomi,  see  Ichthy- 
ology. (G.  A.  B.) 

TELEPATHY  (Gr.  rflXc,  far,  iro^t;,  feelings),  or  Thought 
Transference,  the  conveyance  of  thoughts  and  feelings  from 
mind  to  mind  by  other  than  the  ordinary  channels  of  sense. 
Although  the  word  "  telepathy  "  was  first  suggested  by  F.  W.  H. 
Myers  in  1882,  the  sugg^^on  had  long  before  been  made 
that  the  transmission  of  idlas,  images  and  sensations  could  be 
brought  about  by  other  than  the  normally  operative  motor 
and  sensory  apparatus  of  the  body.  More  than  one  writer  had 
explained  wraiths  at  the  moment  of  death,  clairvoyance  and 
the  phenomena  of  spiritualism  by  the  theory  of  "  brain  waves.1^ 
But  it  was  not  imtil  the  advent  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  that  the  hypothesis  attracted  much  notice  or  was 
backed  by  carefully  collected  evidence.  As  used  by  the  society 
the  term  is  a  mere  designation,  and  implies  no  h3qx>thesis  as  to 
"  action  at  a  distance  "  or  the  operation  of  any  force  not  recog- 
nized by  physical  science. 

The  earliest  recorded  systematic  experiments  in  thought 
transference  were  made  in  187 1  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  and  Mrs. 
Newnham,  and  were  continued  for  a  period  of  some  eight 
months  with  marked  succe^;  subsequent  attempts  showed  no 
results  of  an  evidential  nature.  A  few  years  later  the  attention 
of  the  British  Association  was  called  to  the  subject  by  Prof. 
W.  F.  Barrett,  and  from  1881  onwards  many  experiments  were 
made  by  members  of  the  S.P.R.  and  others;  in  fact,  the  so-called 
"  willing  game "  was  at  one  time  exceedingly  popular;  the 
successes,  however,  depended  largely,  if  not  entirely,  upon 
muscle-reading,  and  usually  ceased  when  there  was  no  contact 
between  agent  (the  sender  of  the  idea)  and  percipient  (the 
receiver).  .The  systematic  investigation  has  followed  two  main 
lines:  (A)b^xperiments  on  persons,  often  in  the  h3rpnotic  state, 
in  which  the  aim  was  to  transfer  selected  images,  &c.,  and 
compare  the  guesses  with  the  results  which  chance  would  give; 
(B)nhe  collection  and  examination  of  records  of  phenomena 
such  as  apparitions  at  the  moment  of  death  and  other  spon- 
taneous cases  in  which  there  is  a  ooirespondence  between  the 
psychical  states  of  two  individuals,  usually  remote  in  space 
from  one  another.  The  problems  raised  by  the  two  cases  are 
entirely  diflFerent:  (i)  in  A  there  is  seldom  any  hallucinatory 
element  (see  Hallucinations),  in  B,  though  not  essential,  it 
is  present  in  a  high  percentage  of  cases;  (2)  what  is  trans- 
ferred is  in  A  an  image  kept  before  the  mind,  in  B  the  phantasm 
of  the  dying  person  when  that  person  has  prima  facie  neither 
endeavoured  to  transfer  this  image  nor,  it  may  be,  even  thought 
of  the  percipient;  (3)  the  desideratum  in  A  has  usually  been 
to  exclude  normal  methods  of  perception,  in  B  the  problem 
is  to  show  that  coincidence  will  not  account  for  the  facts; 
for,  whereas  in  A  the  relation  of  successes  to  failures  is  known, 
in  B  it  is  difficult  to  get  statistics  and  to  be  sure  that  an  abnormal 
number  of  successful  cases  do  not  figure  in  a  census.  Side 
by  side  with  direct  experimentation,  the  S.P.R.  collected  first- 
hand records  of  apparitions  at  or  within  twelve  hours  of  the 
moment  of  death.  These,  together  with  a  discussion  of  the 
experimental  evidence,  were  issued  in  1885  under  the  title  of 


Phantasms  of  ike  Living,  In  order  to  provide  a  statistical  basis 
for  discussion  of  coincidental  apparitions,  a  census  of  hallu^ 
cinations  was  undertaken  by  Edmund  Gumey,  and  replies  were 
obtained  from  over  5000  persons.  A  defect  of  the  collection 
in  Phantasms  is  that  the  progressive  deterioration  of  evidence 
with  age  is  neglected.  No  narratives  are  regarded  as  evidential 
by  the  society  unless  they  were  reduced  to  writing  less  than 
three  years  after  the  event  or  are  based  on  notes  made  at  the 
time. 

The  second  S3^tematic  attempt  to  collect  material  was  the 
census  of  hallucinations,  initiated  at  the  congress  of  experi- 
mental psychology  of  1889,  and  entrusted  to  Professor  Henry 
Sidgwick.  The  total  number  of  persons  who  made  returns 
was  17,000,  of  whom  1684  asserted  that  they  had  once  or 
oftener  experienced  an  hallucination.  Analysis  of  the  answers 
showed  that  in  350  cases  the  apparition  was  recognized;  the 
probability  that  any  person  will  die  on  a  given  day  is  roughly 
X  in  19,000:  if  therefore  chance  alone  operated,  one  apparition 
in  19,000  would  coincide  with  a  death;  after  making  all  allow- 
ances for  error,  the  census  committee  found  that  30  of  the 
350  recognized  apparitions  coincided  with  a  death — in  oth^r 
words,  cases  prima  fade  telepathic  were  440  times  more  numerous 
than  chance  coincidence  would  give.  The  committee  reported 
that  between  deaths  and  apparitions  of  dying  persons  there 
exists  a  connexion  which  is  not  due  to  chance  alone. 

The  experimental  evidence  for  telepathy  is  made  up  partly 
of  the  results  of  trials  where  direct  transference  of  thoughts, 
images  or  sensations  was  attempted,  partly  of  successes  in 
hypnotization  at  a  distance;  dreamt  (q,v.)  also  provide  some 
material;  and  in  a  small  but  important  class  of  cases,  transi- 
tional between  wraiths  and  ordinary  experimental  cases,  the 
agent  has  caused  his  phantasm  to  appear  to  the  percipient. 

Among  the  chief  experimenters  may  be  mentioned  ProL 
M.  Dessoir,  Mr  Guthrie,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Prof.  Sidgwidc. 
In  experiments  conducted  by  the  latter  and  Mrs  Sidgwick  at 
Brighton  with  numbers  as  the  objects  to  be  guessed,  6x7  trials 
were  made  with  the  agen^and  percipients  in  the  same  room: 
the  numbers  were  between  ten  and  ninety,  and  ninety  successes 
were  recorded,  the  probable  total,  if  chance  alone  had  oi)erated, 
being  eight.  In  a  later  series,  conducted  by  Mrs  Sidgwick,  a 
similarly  high  proportion  of  successes  was  recorded;  but  when 
agent  and  percipients  were  in  diflFerent  rooms  the  results  were 
not  above  what  chance  would  give.  These  results  were 
criticised  by  Prof.  Lehmann  and  others,  but  were  not  seriously 
shaken;  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  failure  of  experiments  at  a 
distance  might  be  due  to  psychological  causes  rather  than  to 
the  fact  that  the  increase  of  distance  eliminated  the  possibility 
of  communication  by  normal  means.  In  subsequent  experiments, 
however,  the  successes  in  no  series  of  any  length  were  so  far  above 
chance  as  to  give  substantial  support  to  a  belief  in  telepathy. 

Experiments  in  hypnotization  at  a  distance  provide  some 
of  the  most  conclusive  evidence  for  telepathy.  In  1885  trials 
were  made  both  by  Dr  Janet  and  by  Prof.  Richet  with  the  same 
subject.  Out  of  twenty-five  experiments  the  former  held  that 
nineteen  were  complete  successes;  Prof.  Richet  secured  two 
successes  and  four  partial  successes  in  nine  trials.  The  most 
striking  point  was  that  the  hypnotic  trance  always  coincided 
with  or  followed  at  an  interval  the  attempt  to  hypnotize  the 
patient;  this  is  a  feature  of  much  importance  in  considering 
the  possibility  of  coincidence  or  of  auto-suggestion. 

It  is  usually  impossible  to  prove  that  a  dying  person  has  been 
thinking  of  the  percipient;  much  less  can  we  show  that  there 
was  any  idea  of  causing  his  phantasm  to  appear.  There  are, 
however,  a  small  number  of  cases  in  which  apparitions,  of  the 
agent  or  some  other  person,  prima  facie  telepathic,  have  been 
produced  experimentally.  A  singularly  interesting  instance  is 
recorded  by  Wesermann,  who  tried  the  experiment  in  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century;  he  wished  to  make  the  phantasm  of 
a  lady  appear  to  a  lieutenant,  who  was  residing  some  miles 
away;  at  the  time  of  the  experiment  he  was,  owing  to  an  un- 
foreseen visit,  not  alone,  and  his  visitor  is  said  to  have  seen  the 
apparition  also.     More  recently,  in  cases  recorded  in  Phantasms 
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and  the  Census^  the  figure  of  the  agent  himself  has  been  seen  by 
the  percipient.  f 

The  so-called  reciprocal  cas^  are  evidentially  of  much  im* 
portance.  Each  of  the  two  persons  concerned  appears  to 
receive  a  telepathic  impulse  from  the  other,  so  that  each  receives 
information  about  the  other,  or  sees  his  phantasm. 

Occasionally  telepathic  impressions  from  animals  to  human 
beings  are  reported,  bat  the  facts  are  usually  far  from  well  estab- 
lished. Telepathic  communication  has  also  been  suggested  as 
the  explanation  of  the  simultaneous  movements  of  large  flocks 
of  birds. 

Various  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  account  for 
telepathy,  but  they  only  agree  in  the  total  lack  of  an  experi- 
mental basis.  Broadly  speaking,  they  are  divisible  into  physical 
and  psychical.  Sir  W.  Crookes  suggests  that  transmission  is 
effected  by  means  of  waves  of  smaller  magnitude  and  greater 
frequency  than  those  which  constitute  X  rays.  Undulations 
starting  from  nervous  centres  are  adopted  as  the  explanation 
by  Prof.  Flournoy  and  others.  But  Myers  and  others  regard 
the  case  against  a  physical  explanation  as  complete.  The 
main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  it  is  that  the  strength  of  the 
impulse  does  not  seem,  in  the  spontaneous  cases,  to  vary  with 
the  distance,  as  by  all  physical  laws  it  should.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  curious  phenomenon  has  been  noted  in  experiments; 
if  the  percipient  gaze  at  an  arrow  with  its  head  turned  to  the 
right,  there  is  a  tendency,  disproportionately  strong  if  we 
suppose  that  chance  alone  operates,  for  the  arrow  to  be  seen 
reversed.  This  fact  is,  however,  more  important  in  all  proba- 
bility for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  mechanism  of  hallu- 
cinations (g.v.)  than  on  that  of  transmission.  Telepathy  is 
often  invoked  as  an  explanation  of  the  facts  of  mediumship 
(see  Mediuic,  and  Possession);  but  it  seems  insufficient  to 
explain  them  unless  we  assxmie  for  the  medium  a  far  greater 
power  of  reading  other  people's  minds  than  experimental 
evidence  has  so  far  shown  to  exist. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT. — Gumey,  Myers  and  Podmore,  Phantasms  of  the 
Living;  Report  on  the  Census  of  Hallucinations  in  Proc,  S,P,R,,  x.; 
Podmore,  Apparitions  and  Thought  Transference'^  Mrs  Sidgwick  in 
T.  M.  Baldwin's  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  s.v.  Tele^hy:  N.  W. 
Thomas,  Thought  Transference  (^905),  containing  a  fist  of  the  im- 
portant articles  in  the  Journal  <md  Proceedings  of  the  S.P.R,  and 
other  publications.    See  also  Crystal  Gazing.  (N.  W.  T.) 

.  TELEPHONE  (Or.  r^Xc,  far,  and  </kS>i^,  voice).  Telephony 
is  the  art  of  reproducing  sounds  at  a  distance  from  their  source, 
and  a  telephone  is  the  instrument  employed  in  sending  or 
receiving  such  sounds.  The  term  "  telephony "  was  first  used 
by  Philipp  Reis  of  Friedrichsdorf ,  in  a  lecture  delivered  bdore 
the  Physical  Society  of  Frankfort  in  i86x.^  But,  although 
this  lecture  and  Reis's  subsequent  work  received  considerable 
notice,  little  progress  was  made  until  the  subject  was  taken 
up  between  1874  and  1S76  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  a  native 
of  Edinburgh,  then  resident  in  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  Bell, 
like  Reis,  employed  electricity  for  the  Tq)roduction  of  sounds; 
but  he  attacked  the  problem  in  a  totally  different  manner. 
This  will  be  better  understood  if  we  consider  shortly  on  what 
the  chief  characteristics  of  sound  depend. 

The  sensation  of  sound  is  produced  by  rapid  fluctuation 
in  the  pressure  of  the  atmo^here  on  the  tympanum  of  the 
Charao'  ear.  If  the  fluctuations  are  irregular  and  non-periodic, 
tertaUcs  the  sound  is  called  a  noise;  if  they  are  cyclic  and 
ot  Bound,  follow  a  regular  and  sufficiently  rapid  periodic  law, 
the  sound  is  musical.  In  connexion  with  the  present  subject 
it  is  important  to  notice  the  three  characteristics  of  a  musical 
sound,  namely,  pitchy  loudness  and  quality.  The  pitch  of  a 
musical  sound  depends  on  the  number  of  cycles  passed  through 
by  the  fluctuations  of  the  pressure  per  unit  of  time;  the  loud- 
ness depends  on  the  amount  or  the  amplitude  of  the  fluctuation 
in  each  cycle;  the  quality  depends  on  the  form  or  the  nature 
of  the  fluctuation  in  each  cycle.  The  necessary  condition  for 
a  successful  system  of  telephony  is  the  ability  to  reproduce 
these  characteristics. 

*  "  tJber  Telephonie  durch  den  galvanischen  Strom,"  in  Jahresher. 
d:  physikalischen  Vereins  zu  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1860-61,  p.  57. 


In  183 1  Wheatstone  by  his  "  ma^c  lyre"  experiment  showed* 
that,  when  the  sounding-boards  of  two  musical  instruments  are 
connected  together  by  a  rod  of  pine  wood,  a  tune  played  on 
one  will  be  faithfully  reproduced  by  the  other.  This  only 
answers,  however*  for  telephoning  musical  sounds  to  short 
distances.  Another  and  somewhat  similar  eicample  is  furnished 
by  what  has  been  variously  designated  as  the  "  string,"  Mechao' 
"  toy,"  "  lovers,"  and  "  mechanical "  telephone.  *»'  Me^ 
Two  disks  of  thin  metal,  or  two  stretched  membranes,  P^^"^' 
each  furnished  with  a  mouthpiece,  are  connected  together  by 
a  thin  string  or  wire  attached  at  each  end  to  the  centres  of  the 
membranes.  A  good' example  may  be  made  with  two  cylindrical 
tin  cups;  the  bottoms  form  the  membranes  and  the  cups  the 
mouthpieces.  When  the  connecting  string  is  held  taut  and 
sounds,  such  as  those  of  ordinary  speech,  are  produced  in  front 
of  one  of  the  membranes,  pulses  corresponding  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  atmospheric  pressure  are  transmitted  along  the 
string  and  communicated  to  the  other  membrane,  which  in  its 
turn  communicates  them  to  the  air,  thus  reproducing  the  sound. 
In  both  these  examples  all  the  three  characteristics — pitch, 
relative  intensity,  and  quality — of  sound  are  reproduced. 

In  July  1837  Dr  C.  G.  Page  of  Salem,  Mass.,  drew  attention 
to  the  sound  given  out  by  an  electromagnet  at  the  instant  when 
the  electric  circuit  is  closed  or  broken,  and  in  October  page's 
of  the  same  year  he  discussed,  in  a  short  article  •  <W«- 
entitled  "  Galvanic  Music,"  the  musical  note  pro-  covety. 
duced  by  rapidly  revolving  the  armature  of  an  electromagnet 
in  front  of  the  poles.  Experiments  bearing  on  this  subject 
were  subsequently  made  by  a  great  number  of  investigators.^ 
Page's  discovery  is  of  considerable  importance  in  connexion 
with  the  theory  of  action  of  various  forms  of  telephone,  and  was 
a  very  important  feature  in  the  early  attempt^  by  Reis  to 
transit  music  and  speech.  On  the  26th  of  August  1854  there 
appeared  in  VlUustration  (Paris)  an  interesting  article  by 
Charles  Bourseul  on  the  electric  transmission  of 
speech.^  The  writer  recommended  the  use  of  a 
flexible  plate  at  the  source  of  sound,  which  would 
vibrate  in  response  to  the  varying  pressure  of  the 
air,  and  thus  open  and  close  an  electric  circuit,  and  of  a  similar 
plate  at  the  receiving  station,  which  would  be  acted  on  electro- 
magnetically  and  thus  give  out  as  many  pulsations  as  there  are 
breaks  in  the  current.  These  suggestions  were  to  some  extent 
an  anticipation  of  the  work  of  Reis;  but  the  conditions  to 
be  fulfilled  before  the  sounds  given  out  at  the  receiving  station 
can  be  similar  in  pitch,  quality  and  relative  intensity  to  those 
produced  at  the  transmitting  station  are  not  stated,  and  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  appreciated. 

In  Reis's  lecture  an  apparatus  was  described  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion  as  to  priority  in  the  invention  of  the 
telephone.    The  instrument  was  described  in  over       Reia'a 
fifty  publications*  in  various  countries,  and  was  well    .  teh» 
known  to  physicists  previous  to  Bell's  introduction      P**"*- 
of  the  electric  telephone  as  a  competitor  with  the  electric  tele- 
graph.   Reis  caused  a  membrane  to  open  and  close  an  electric 
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•  See  his  Scientific  Papers^  p.  47. 

•  See  SiUiman's  Jour,,  xxxii.  396, 


and  xxxiii.  118. 


*  Marrian,  PhU.  Mag.,  3rd  sen,  vol.  xxv.  p.  382 ;  Beatson,  Arch, 
de  V Elect.,  v.  197;  De  la  Rive,  Treatise  on  Electricity,  i.  306, 
also  PhU.  Mag.,  3rd  sen,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  422,  and  Comp.  Rend.,  xx. 
1287,  xxii.  432;  Matteucci,  Arch,  de  V Sleet.,  v.  389;  Guillemin, 
Comp.  Rend.,  xxii.  264;  Wertheim,  Comp.  Rend.,  xxii.  336,  544, 
xxvi.  505,  also  Ann.  ae  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  xxiii.  302,  and  PhU. 
Mag.,  3rd  ser.,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  544;  Jannair,  Comp.  Rend.,  xxiii. 
319;  Joule,  Phil.  Mag.,  3rd  sen,  vol.  xxv.  pp.  76,  225;  Laborde, 
Comp.  Rend.,  1.  692;  roggendorff,  Pogg.  Ann.,  Ixxxvii.  139,  xcviii. 
198;  Du  Moncel,  Exp.  de  Vmect.,  ii.  125,  iii.  83;  and  Delesenne, 
Bibl.  Univ.  (1841),  xvi.  406. 

•See  also  Didaskalia:  Blatter  fUr  Geist,  Gemuth,  u.  PuUicitat, 
Frankfort,  No.  232,  28th  September  1854;  ^^  Moncel,  ExposS  des 
Applications  de  VElectricitS  (Paris),  ii.  25,  ed.  1854;  iii.  iio,  ed. 
1856,  and  Comp.  Rend.,  26th  November  1877. 

•  The  English  reader  may  consult — Jour.  Soc.  Tel.  Eng.,  March 
1883;  British  Assoc.  Rep.,  1863;  Civ.  Eng.  and  Arch.  Jour., 
xxvi.  307;  R.  M.  Ferguson,  Electricity  (London,  1866),  p.  257; 
S.  P.  Thompson,  Philipp  Reis,  the  Inventor  of  the  Telephone  (London, 
1883). 
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drciiit  at  each  vibration,  thus  transmitting  as  many  electric 
pulses  through  the  circuit  as  there  were  vibrations  in  the  sound. 
These  electric  pulses  were  made  to  act  on  an  electromagnet 
at  the  receiving  station,  which,  in  accordance  with  Page's  dis- 
covery, gave  out  a  sound  of  a  pitch  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  times  it  was  magnetized  or  demagnetized  per  second. 

Reis's  object  was  to  reproduce  at  a  distance  not  only  music  but 
also  human  speech;  but  that  he  did  not  wholly  succeed  is  clear 
from  the  following  extract  from  his  lecture: — "  Hitherto  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  reproduce  human  speech  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness. The  consonants  are  for  the  most  part  reproduced  pretty 
distinctly,  but  not  the  vowels  as  yet  in  an  equal  degree."  Con- 
sidering the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  Reis  seems  to  have  understood 
very  well  the  nature  of  the  vibrations  he  had  to  reproduce,  but  he 
failed  to  comprehend  how  they  could  be  reproduced  by  electricity. 
His  fundamental  idea — the  interruption  of  the  current — was  a  fatal 
mistake,  which  was  not  at  the  time  properly  understood.  The 
suggestion  of  Bourseul  and  the  experiments  of  Reis  are  founded  on 
the  idea  that  a  succession  of  currents,  corresponding  in  number  to 
the  successive  undulations  of  the  pressure  on  the  membrane  of  the 
transmitting  instrument,  could  reproduce  at  the  receiving  station 
sounds  of  the  same  character  as  those  produced  at  the  sending 
station.  Neither  of  them  seemed  to  recognize  anything  as  import- 
ant except  pitch  and  amplitude,  and  Reis  thought  the  amplitude 
was  to  some  extent  obtained  by  the  varying  length  of  contact  in 
the  transmitting  instrument.  This  might  possibly  be  true  to  a 
small  extent;  but,  considering  the  smaii  capacity  of  the  circuits 
he  used  and  the  nature  of  his  receiving  instrument,  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  duration  of  contact  sensibly  influenced  the  result. 
The  quality  of  the  sounds  was  to  some  extent  also  reproduced ; 
but,  judging  from  the  results  of  later  telephone  investigation,  it  is 
highly  prolwible  that  this  was  due,  not  to  the  varying  duration, 
but  to  the  varying  firmness  of  the  contact. 

The  next  worker  at  the  telephone,  and  the  one  to  whom  the 
present  great  commercial  importance  of  the  instrument  is  due, 
BetParf  was  Bell.  His  aim  was  the  production,  by  means 
B^anOiea.  of  the  undulations  of  pressure  on  a  membrane  caused 
by  sound,  of  an  electric  current  the  strength  of  which  should 
at  every  instant  vary  directly  as  the  pressure  varied.^  His 
first  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  employ  the  vibrations  of  the 
current  in  an  electric  circuit,  produced  by  moving  the  armature 
of  an  electromagnet  included  in  the  circuit  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  He  proposed  to  make  the 
armature  partake  of  the  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere  either 
by  converting  it  into  a  suitable  vibrator  or  by  controlling  its 
vibrations  by  a  stretched  membrane  of  parchment 

In  the  early  trials  the  armature  had  the  form  of  a  hinged  lever 
of  iron  carrying  a  stud  at  one  end,  which  pressed  against  the  centre 
of  a  stretched  membrane.    Fig.  i  shows  the  arrangement.    M  was 

a  membrane  stretched  by  a  ring  R 
over  the  end  of  a  tube  T  nxed  at  one 
side  of  the  frame  F.  To  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  frame  an  electromagnet 
I  was  fixed  with  its  axis  in  line  with 
the  tube  T,  and  between  the  end  of 
the  electromagnet  and  the  membrane 
a  hinged  armature  A  was  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  its  motion  could  be 
controlled  by  the  membrane.  The 
instrument  was  joined  in  circuit  with 
a  battery  and  another  similar  instru- 
ment placed  at  a  distance;  and  a 
continuous  current  was  made  to  flow 
through  the  circuit,  keeping  the 
electromagnets  energized.  The  ex- 
periments with  this  form  were  not 
successful,  and,  with  the  view  of 
making  the  moving  parts  as  light 
as  possible,  he  substituted  for  the 
comparatively  heavy  lever  armature  a  small  piece  of  clock  spring, 
about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  ^lued  to  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  magnet  was  mounted  with  its  end  carrying  the  coil  opposite, 
and  very  close  to,  the  centre  of  the  piece  of  clock  spring.  This 
answered  sufficiently  well  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  the  plan,  and 
subsequent  experiments  were  directed  to  the  discovery  ot  the  best 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  parts.  An  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
iron  disk  attached  to  the  membrane  augmented  both  the  loudness 
and  the  distinctness  of  the  sounds,  and  this  finally  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  thin  iron  disk  supported  round  its  edge,  acting  as  both 
membrane  and  armature  (fig.  2).  Again,  the  form  of  the  opening 
or  mouthpiece  in  front  of  the  membrane  exercised  considerable 


Fig.  I.— Bell's  First  Tele- 
phone (1875);  one-fifth  full 
size. 


*  See  A.  G.  Bell,  "  Telephone  Researches,"   in  Journ.  5oc.  Tel. 
Eng,,  31st  October  1877. 


influence  on  the  efficiency  of  the  instrument,  and  it  was  ultimately 
ascertained  that  a  small  central  opening,  with  a  thin  air  space 
extending  across  the  face  of  the  membrane,  was  best.  It  was  also 
found  that  compjaratively  small  magnets  were  sufficient,  and  that 
there  was  no  particular  virtue  in  the  closed  circuit  and  electromagnet, 
but  that  a  small  permanent  magnet  having  one  pole  in  contact  with 


Fig.  2. — Bell's  Telephone  (1877).    M,  permanent  magnet; 
£,  electromagnet ;  C,  diaphragm;  i  tu  terminals. 

the  end  of  the  core  of  a  short  electromagnet,  the  coil  of  which  was 
in  circuit  with  the  line,  but  which  had  no  permanent  current  flowing 
through  it,  answered  the  purpose  quite  as  well.*  The  apparatus 
thus  acted  as  both  a  transmitter  and  a  receiver ;  indeed  it  is  essenti- 
ally the  magneto-receiver  which  has  come  into  universal  use  in 
practical  telephony,  though  for  transmission  it  was  soon  superseded 
by  forms  of  microphonic  transmitters.    One  of  the  latest  forms  of 


Fig.  3. — Double  Pole  Receiver. 

receiver,  known  as  the  double  pole,  is  shown  in  fig.  3.  M  and  M' 
are  two  permanent  magnets;  r  and  P'  are  soft  iron  pole-pieces 
upon  which  are  placed  the  electromagnet  coils  C  and  C  ;  D  is  the 
diaphragm;  I  is  a  soft  iron  distance  piece  placed  between  the 
magnets  at  the  end  remote  from  the  diaphragm;  B  is  the  brass 
booy  of  the  instrument,  over  which  is  placed  a  thin  ebonite  shell  S. 
E  is  the  ear-piece  niade  of  ebonite ;  F  is  a  cap  of  the  same  material 
enclosing  the  receiver  terminals,  which  are  mounted  upon  the 
ebonite  block  G,  attached  to  the  distance  piece  I. 

A  telephone  transmitter  and  a  receiver  on  a  novel  plan  were 
patented  in  July  1877  by  Edison,  shortly  after  the  introduction 
of  Bell's  instruments.  The  receiver  was  based  on  Bdhoa's 
the  change  of  friction  produced  by  the  passage  of  an  inatnf  . 
electric  current  through  the  point  of  contact  of  certain  •  «*«*^ 
substances  in  relative  motion.  In  one  form  a  drum,  mounted 
on  an  axis  and  covered  by  a  band  of  paper  soaked  in  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  was  turned 
under  a  spring  the  end  of  which 
was  in  contact  through  a  platinum 
point  with  the  paper.  The  spring 
was  attached  to  the  centre  of  a 
diaphragm  in  such  a  way  that, 
when  the  drum  was  turned,  the 
friction  between  the  point  of  the 
spring  and  the  paper  deflected 
the  diaphragm.  The  ctirrent  from 
the  line  was  made  to  pass  through 
the  spring  and  paper  to  the 
cylinder.  Now  it  had  been 
previously  shown  by  Edison  that, 
when  a  current  was  made  to  pass 
through  an  arrangement  Uke  that 
just  described,  the  friction  between 
the  paper  and  the  spring  was 
greatly  diminished.  Hence,  when 
the  undidating  telephonic  currents 
were  made  to  pass  through  the  apparatus,  the  constant  variation 
of  the  friction  of  the  spring  caused  the  deflexions  of  the  dia- 
phragm to  vary  in  unison  with  the  variation  of  the  electric 

*  The  extreme  small ness  of  the  magnets  which  might  be  success- 
fully employed  was  first  demonstrated  by  Professor  Peirce  of  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.I, 


Fig.  4. — Edison's  Micro- 
phone Transmitter. 
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currents,  and  sounds  were  given  out  corresponding  in  pitch, 
and  also  to  some  extent  in  quality,  with  the  sounds  produced 
at  the  transmitting  station.  A  cylinder  of  chalk  was  used  in 
some  of  Edison's  later  experiments  with  this  receiver. 

The  transmitter  (fig.  4),  in  an  early  form,  consisted  of  a  cell  of 
insulating  material  having  at  its  bottom  a  flat-headed  platinum 
screw  G ;  on  the  top  of  G  was  a  layer  of  carbon  powder  C,  on  the 
top  of  that  a  platinum  disk  D,  ancf  above  that  a^ain,  forming  the 
cover  of  the  cell,  a  disk  of  ivory  B,  held  in  position  by  a  ring  E. 
Resting  on  the  centre  of  the  ivory  disk  was  a  small  piece  of  rubber 
tubing,  and  this  was  lifi^htly  pressed  by  the  diaphragm  A,  which 
was  held  in  place  by  the  mouthpiece  M.  The  varying  pressure 
on  A,  when  a  sound  was  produced  near  it,  caused  corresponding 
variations  in  the  i>ressure  on  the  carbon  powder,  and  this  produced 
similar  variations  in  its  electric  resistance. 

Experiments  very  similar  to  these  of  Edison  were  made  by 
Elisha  Gray  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  described  by  him  in  papers 
Sffgtm  communicated  to  the  American  Electrical  Society  in 
Orv^a  1875  and  1878.  In  these  experiments  the  electric 
expert'  current  passed  through  the  fingers  of  the  operator's 
mente.  band,  which  thus  took  the  place  of  the  spring  in 
Edison's  apparatus.  The  diaphragm  was  itself  used  as  the 
rubbing  surface,  and  it  was  either  mounted  and  rotated  or  the 
fingers  were  moved  over  it.  When  the  current  passed,  the 
friction  was  felt  to  increase,  and  the  effect  of  sending  a  rapidly 
undulating  current  through  the  arrangement  was  to  produce  a 
soimd.  The  application  of  this  apparatus  to  the  transmission 
of  music  was  described  by  Gray.^ 

In  another  form  of  telephone,  brought  prominently  forward 
by  Professor  A.  E.  Dolbear,*  the  effects  were  produced  by 
Doibeat*a  electrostatic  instead  of  electromagnetic  forces,  as  in 
cow  the  Bell  telephone.    Sir  W.  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin) 

Oeuaer  observed  in  1863*  that  when  a  condenser  is  charged 
^J*"  or  discharged,  a  sharp  click  is  heard,  and  a  similar 

'  observation  was  made  by  Cromwell  F.  Varley,  who 
proposed  to  make  use  of  it  in  a  telegraphic  receiving  instrument.* 
In  Dolbear's  instrument  one  plate  of  a  condenser  was  a  flexible 
diaphragm,  connected  with  the  telephone  line  in  such  a  way 
that  the  varying  electric  potential  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  transmitting  telephone  caused  an  increased  or  diminished 
charge  in  the  condenser.  This  alteration  of  charge  caused  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  plates  of 
the  condenser;  hence  the  flexible  plate  was  made  to  copy  the 
vibrations  of  the  diaphragm  of  the  transmitter.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  apparatus  might  be  used  either  as  a  transmitter  or  as 
a  receiver,  but  that  the  effects  must  under  ordinary  circumstances 
be  in  either  case  extremely  feeble. 

It  was  very  early  recognized — ^and,  indeed,  is  mentioned  in 
the  first  patents  of  Bell,  and  in  a  caveat  filed  by  Elisha  Gray 
in  the  United  States  patent  office  only  some  two 
traaa'  hours  after  Bell's  application  for  a  patent — that 
miiten  sounds  and  spoken  words  might  be  transmitted  to  a 
ptBeM  distance  by  causing  the  vibrations  of  a  diaphragm  to 
y^  ^  vary  the  resistance  in  the  circuit.  Both  Bell  and  Gray 
'^'  proposed  to  do  this  by  introducing  a  column  of  liquid 

into  the  circuit,  the  length  or  the  resistance  of  which  could  be 
varied  by  causing  the  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm  to  vary  the 
depth  of  immersion  of  a  light  rod  fixed  to  it  and  dipping  into 
the  liquid. 

On  the  4th  of  April  1877  £mile  Berliner  filed  a  caveat  in  the 
United  States  patent  office,  in  which  he  stated  that,  on  the 
principle  of  the  variation  with  pressure  of  the  resist- 
Uaei*a  ^^^^  ^^  ^he  contact  of  two  conductors,  he  had  made 
mkro'  ^  an  instrument  which  could  be  used  as  a  telephone 
pbane  transmitter,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  mutual 
mMer,  forces  between  the  two  parts  of  the  current  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  point  of  contact,  the  instrument  was 
capable  of  acting  as  a  receiver.  The  caveat  was  illustrated 
by  a  sketch  showing  a  diaphragm  with  a  metal  patch  in  the 

^  See  George  B.  Prescott,  The  Speaking  Telephone  (London,  1879), 
pp.  151-205.  *  Scientific  American^  i8th  June  1881. 

*  Electrostatics  and  Magnetism,  p.  236. 

*See  Tel.  Joum.,  ist  August  1877,  p.  178;  also  Adams,  Joum. 
Soc.  Tel.  Eng.,  1877.  p.  476. 


centre,  against  which  a  metal  knob  was  lightly  pressed  by  an 
adjusting  screw.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  transmitter 
in  which  it  was  proposed  to  use  the  resistance  at  the  contact 
of  two  conductors. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Berliner,  Edison  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  a  variable  resistance  transmitter.*  He  proposed 
to  introduce  into  the  circuit  a  cell  containing  carbon  Bdiaoa'a 
powder,  the  pressure  on  which  could  be  varied  by  the  mkro' 
vibrations  of  a  diaphragm.  He  sometimes  held  the  phone 
carbon  powder  against  the  diaphragm  in  a  small  *'^' 
shallow  cell  (from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter  "  '* 
and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep),  and  sometimes  he  used 
what  he  describes  as  a  fluff,  that  is,  a  little  brush  of  silk  fibre 
with  plumbago  rubbed  into  it.  In  another  form  the  plumbago 
powder  was  worked  into  a  button  cemented  together  with 
syrup  and  other  substances.  In  the  specification  of  the  patent 
applied  for  on  the  21st  of  July  1877  he  showed  a  sketch  of  an 
instrument  which  consisted  of  a  diaphragm,  with  a  small 
platinum  patch  in  the  centre  for  an  electrode,  against  which  a 
hard  point,  made  of  plumbago  powder  cemented  together  with 
india-rubber  and  vulcanized,  was  pressed  by  a  long  spring,  the 
pressure  of  the  carbon  against  the  platinum  disk  being  adjusted 
by  a  straining  screw  near  the  base  of  the  spring.  Subsequently 
he  filed  an  application  for  a  patent  in  which  various  forms  of 
springs  and  weights  assisted  in  maintaining  the  contacts  and 
otherwise  improved  the  instrument. 

In  the  early  part  of  1878  Professor  D.  E.  Hughes,  while  en- 
gaged in  experiments  upon  a  Bell  telephone  in  an  electric  circuit, 
discovered  that  a  peculiar  noise  was  produced  when-  Hugbea'a 
ever  two  hard  electrodes,  such  as  two  wires,  were  micro- 
drawn  across  each  other,  or  were  made  to  touch  each  A*<>»»« 
other  with  a  variable  degree  of  firmness.  Acting  upon  this 
discovery,  he  constructed  an  instrument  which  he  called  a 
"microphone,"*  and  which  consisted  essentially  of  two  hard 
carbon  electrodes  placed  in  contact,  with  a  current  passing 
through  the  point  of  contact  and  a  telephone  included  in  the 
same  circuit.  One  of  the  electrodes  was  attached  to  a  sounding 
board  capable  of  being  vibrated  by  sound-waves  and  the  other 
was  held  either  by  springs  or  weights  in  delicate  contact  with 
it.  When  the  soimdLng  board  was  spoken  to  or  subjected  to 
sound-waves,  the  mechanical  resistance  of  the  loose  electrode, 
due  to  its  weight,  or  the  spring,  or  both,  served  to  vary  the 
pressure  at  the  contact,  and  this  gave  to  the  current  a  form 
corresponding  to  the  sound-waves,  and  it  was  therefore 
capable  of  being  used  as  a  speaking-telephone  transmitter.' 

The  next  transmitter  of  note  was  that  introduced  by  Frands 
Blake,  which  came  into  wide  use  in  the  United  States  of  America 
and  other  countries.  In  it  the  electrodes  were  of  platinum  and 
carbon. 

To  a  frame  F  (fie.  5)  was  attached  a  diaphragm  D  of  thin  sheet 
iron;  in  front  of  this  was  a  cover  M,  M  provided  with  a  suitable 
cavity  for  directing  the  sound-waves  against  the  diaphragm.  The 
microphonic  arrangement  consisted  of  a  spring;  5,  about  the 
hundredth  of  an  inch  thick  and  the  eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  fixed 
at  one  end  to  a  lever  L,  and  carrying  at  its  free  extremity  a  brass 
block  W.  In  one  side  of  W  a  small  disk  C  of  gas  carbon  was  in- 
serted, resting  on  the  hemispherical  end  of  a  small  platinum  pin  K, 
about  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  held  in  position  by  a 
thin  spring  A.  The  pressure  of  the  carbon  on  the  platinum  point 
could  DC  adjusted  by  the  screw  N,  which  turned  tne  lever  about 
the  flexible  joint  G.  The  electrical  connexions  of  the  instrument 
as  arranged  for  actual  use  are  also  illustrated  in  the  figure.  The 
current  circuit  went  through  S,  W,  C,  K,  A,  and  the  primaiy  circuit 
of  the  induction  coil  I  to  the  battery  B,  and  thei\ce  to  5  again. 
This  formed  a  local  circuit  at  the  transmitting  station.  The  line 
of  circuit  passed  through  the  secondary  of  the  induction  coil  I  to 
the  line,  from  that  to  the  telephone  T  at  the  receiving  station. 


^See  Journal  of  the  Telegraphy  New  York,  April  1877;  Phila- 
delphia Times,  9th  July  1877;     and  Scientific  American^  August 

•  This  term  was  used  by  Wheatstone  in  1827  for  an  acoustic 
apparatus  intended  to  convert  very  feeble  into  audible  sounds; 
see  his  Scientific  Papers,  p.  52. 

^See  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  xxvii.  A62;  Proc.  Phys.  Soc,  ii.  255;  Phil. 
Mag.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  vi.  p.  44;  W.  H.  Preece,  Journ.  Soc,  Tel.  Eng., 
vii.  270. 
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and  then  either  to  earth  or  back  to  the  induction  coil  by  a  return 
line  of  wire. 

Another  type  of  microphone  which  was  used  in  Europe  much 
more  than  in  the  United  States  was  the  multiple-contact  instru- 
ment.    In   this  several    microphonic  joints    were  employed. 
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Fig.  5.— Blake'8  Transmitter. 
Thus,  in  the  Crossley  transmitter  four  hard  carbon  pendls  were 
arranged  in  a  lozenge-shaped  figure,  the  ends  of  each  pencil 
resting  loosely  in  a  small  carbon  block.  These  blocks  were 
fastened  to  a  diaphragm  of  wood.  The  circuit  connexions  were 
such  that  two  adjacent  sides  of  the  lozenge  were  in  parallel  and 
two  in  series.  In  the  Ader  transmitter  as  many  as  twelve 
carbon  pencils  were  employed,  arranged  in  a  series  of  two 
groups  with  six  pencils  in  parallel  in  each  group.  These  were 
supported  at  their  ends  in  parallel  carbon  bars,  which  were 
carried  by  a  nearly  horizontal  wooden  diaphragm.  Such 
multiple-electrode  transmitters  give  a  loud  although  somewhat 
harsh  soimd,  and  will  bear  being  spoken  to  very  strongly  without 
breaking  the  circuit. 

A  type  of  transmitter  which  has  come  to  be  invaluable  in 
connexion  with  long-distance  telephony,  and  which  has  prac- 
tically superseded  all  other  forms,  is  the  granular  carbon  trans- 
mitter. The  earliest  instrument  of  this  kind  was  the  Runnings 
transmitter,  patented  in  1878.  This  was  constructed  of  a 
shallow  box  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  with  metallic  front  and 
back  and  insulating  sides.  The  front  face  was  of  thin  metal, 
and  served  as  a  diaphragm.  The  box  was  filled  nearly,  but 
not  quite  fuU,  of  granulated  hard  carbon.  The  current  from 
the  battery  used  passed  from  the  diaphragm  through  the 
granulated  carbon  to  the  metallic  back  of  the  box.  When 
spoken  to  the  diaphragm  vibrated,  and  thus  set  the  carbon 
granules  into  vigorous  vibration.  The  vast  number  of  micro- 
phonic contacts  present  give  rise  to  very  strong  electrical  un- 
dulations, and  hence  to  a  loud  sound. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  this  transmitter,  and  with  various 
others  of  later  date  based  upon  it,  has  been  the  frequent  pack- 
ing of  the  carbon  granules,  which  renders  the  instrument  in- 
operative. The  difficulty  was  first  satisfactorily  overcome  in 
the  long-distance  transmitter,  invented  by  A.  C.  White  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company,  and 
commonly  known  as  the  "  solid  back  transmitter  "  (fig.  6). 

The  microphonic  portion  of  the  transmitter  is  contained  in  a 
thin  cylindrical  box  or  case  of  brass  A,  the  inner  curved  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  an  insulating  layer  of  paper.  The  case  is 
firmly  fixed  to  a  '*  bridge  "  B  with  its  back  or  bottom  in  a  vertical 
position.  To  the  brass  bottom  of  the  case  is  attached  a  thin  disk 
of  polished  hard  carbon  C,  which  is  slightly  less  in  diameter  than 
the  brass  bottom,  so  that  the  carbon  disk  almost  entirely  covers 
this  brass  back,  leaving  only  a  slight  annular  space  around  its 
edge.  The  front  or  cover  of  the  case  is  a  similar  button  of  hard 
polished  carbon  D,  also  slightly  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  cylin- 
drical wall  of  the  box.  It  is  attached  to  a  brass  disk  E,  which 
is  fastened  to  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm  F  by  means  of  a  rivet, 


and  is  capable  of  moving  to  and  fro  like  a  plung^er  when  the  dia- 
phragm vibrates.  A  washer  of  thin  flexible  mica  G  concentric 
with  the  carbon  button  is  carried  by  the  brass  disk,  and  projecting 
over  the  edge  of  this  is  held  firmly  against  the  rim  of  the  cylin- 
drical wall  ofthe  case  by  an  annular  brass  collar  H,  which  is  screwed 
upon  the  outer  curved  surface  of  this  wall.  The  box  is  thus  entirely 
closed  at  the  front,  while  the  front  carbon  disk,  which  constitutes 
an  electrode,  is  perfectly  free  to  follow  the  motions  of  the  diaphragm. 


Fig.  6.— Solid  Back  Transmitter. 


The  space  enclosed  between  the  front  and  rear  faces  of  the  box  is 
filled  about  threenjuarters  full  of  finely  granulated  hard  carbon, 
which  therefore  lies  in  contact  with  the  front  and  rear  carbon 
disks  of  the  apparatus,  and  also  fills  up  the  space  lyine  between 
the  lower  edge  of  these  disks  and  the  curved  surface  of  the  case. 
The  current  from  the  battery  passes  from  one  of  the  carbon  disks 
to  the  other  through  the  particles  of  granulated  carbon  which  fill 
the  space  between  them. 

The  disks  and  granules  constitute  a  very  powerful  microphone. 
The  motions  impressed  upon  the  carbon  granules  are  very  vigorous, 
and  this  together  with  the  particular  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 
the  instrument  is  effectual  in  obviating  the  difficulty  from  packing 
which  attended  the  use  of  earlier  forms  of  ^^^anulated  carbon  trans- 
mitters. This  instrument  has  almost  entirely  displaced  all  other 
forms  of  transmitter. 

Subscribers'  Organization. — ^The  employment  of  the  telephone 
as  one  of  the  great  means  of  communication  requires  a  definite 
organization  of  the  subscribers.  It  is  not  practicable  to  connect 
each  subscriber  directly  to  all  the  others,  hence  a  system  of 
exchanges  has  been  adopted.  The  territory  in  which  a  tele- 
phone administration  operates  is  usually  divided  into  a  number 
of  local  areas,  in  each  of  which  one  or  more  exchanges  are 
placed.  An  exchange  is  a  central  station  to  which  wires  are 
brought  from  the  various  subscribers  in  its  neighbourhood,  any 
two  of  whom  can  be  put  in  telephonic  communication  with  each 
other  when  the  proper  pairs  of  wires  are  joined  together  in  the 
exchange. 

When  the  subscribers  in  a  local  area  exceed  a  certain  number, 
or  when  for  some  other  reason  it  is  not  convenient  or  economical 
to  connect  all  the  subscribers  in  the  area  to  one  exchange,  it  is 
usual  to  divide  the  area  into  a  number  of  districts  in  each  of 
which  an  exchange  is  placed,  and  to  connect  these  district 
exchanges  together  by  means  of  "  junction  circuits."  In  some 
cases  the  exchanges  are  connected  together  directly;  but  when 
the  volume  of  traffic  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course  connexions  between  two  exchanges  are  made 
through  jvmction  centres  to  which  both  are  connected. 

A  system  of  wires,  similar  to  that  which  connects  the  district 
exchanges  in  an  area,  links  together  the  various  local  areas  in 
the  territory,  and  sometimes  the  territory  of  one  administration 
with  that  of  another.  These  inter-area  or  long-distance  lines, 
called  trunk  circuits  in  England,  terminate  at  one  exchange  in 
each  local  area,  and  between  that  exchange  and  the  various 
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district  exchanges  junction  circuits  are  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  subscribers  to  the  trunk  lines. 

Circuit  and  Working  Arrangements. — ^The  method  first  em- 
ployed for  working  a  telephone  line  was  extremely  simple. 
A  single  line  of  wire,  like  an  ordinary  telegraph  line,  had  a 
Bell  telephone  included  in  it  at  each  end,  and  the  ends  were 
put  to  earth.  Words  spoken  to  the  telephone  at  one  end 
could  be  heard  by  holding  the  telephone  to  the  ear  at  the 
other.  To  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  placing  the  telephone 
to  the  mouth  and  the  ear  alternately,  two  telephones  were 
commonly  used  at  each  end,  joined  either  parallel  to  each 
other  or  in  series.  The  contrivance  most  generally  adopted 
for  calling  attention  was  a  call-bell  rung  either  by  a  small 
magneto-electric  machine  (magneto-generator)  or  by  a  battery. 
The  telephone  was  switched  out  of  circuit  when  not  in  use 
and  the  bell  put  in  its  place,  a  key  being  used  for  throwing 
the  battery  into  circuit  to  make  the  signal.  This  arrangement 
is  still  employed,  a  hook  being  attached  to  the  switch  lever  so 
that  the  mere  hanging  up  of  the  telephone  puts  the  bell  in 
circuit.  In  some  cases  when  a  magneto-generator  is  employed 
for  calling  purposes  the  coil  of  the  machine  is  automatically 
cut  out  of  circuit  when  it  is  not  in  action,  and  is  brought  into 
circuit  when  the  handle  is  turned  by  the  operation  of  a  centri- 
fugal or  other  arrangement. 

At  first  it  was  usual  to  join  the  microphone  transmitter  in  the 
direct  circuit.  It  was  soon  found  that  it  could  only  be  used  to 
advantage  in  this  way  when  the  total  resistance  ot  the  circuit, 
exclusive  of  the  microphone,  was  small  compared  with  the  resist- 
ance of  the  microphone — that  is,  on  very  short  lines  worked  with 
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Fig.  7. — ^Telephone  Set  with  Transmitter  in  a  Local  Circuit. 

low  resistance  telephones.  The  transmitter  on  long  and  high 
resistance  lines  worked  better  by  joining,  in  the  manner  shown  m 
fig.  7,  the  microphone,  a  battery  and  tne  primary  of  an  induction 
coil  m  a  local  circuit,  and  putting  the  line  in  circuit  with  the  secon- 
dary of  the  induction  coil,  which  acted  as  the  transmitter.  The 
resistance  of  the  microphone  can  thus  be  made  a  large  fraction  of 
the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  in  which  it  is  placed;  hence  by 
using  considerable  currents,  small  variations  in  its  resistance  can 
be  made  to  induce  somewhat  powerful  currents  in  the  line  wire. 
The  requisite  energy  is  derived  from  the  battery. 

In  the  earliest  telephone  switchboards  the  lines  were  connected 
to  vertical  conducting  strips,  across  which  were  placed  a  series  of 
similar  horizontal  strips  in  such  a  manner  that  any  horizontal 
could  be  connected  to  any  line  strip  by  the  insertion  of  a  plug  into 
holes  provided  in  the  stnps  for  the  purpose.  Any  two  lines  could 
be  connected  together  by  connecting  both  to  the  same  horizontal 
strip. 

The  next  step  of  importance  was  the  introduction  of  what  was 
termed  the  "Standard  board."  This  board  was  equipped  with 
spring-jacks  and  annunciators  (calling-drops)  for  the  suDscribers' 
lines,  and  with  flexible  cords  terminating  in  plugs  for  connecting 
purposes.  The  spring-jack  used  was  a  form  of  switch  with  two 
contact  springs  which  pressed  against  each  other,  one  being  con- 
nected to  the  subscriber's  line  wire  and  the  other  to  the  annun- 
ciator, which  was  also  earthed.  When  a  plug  was  inserted  in  the 
spring-jack  the  connexion  between  the  springs  was  opened,  dis- 
connecting the  calling-drop  from  the  line.  Each  connecting-cord 
circuit  had  associated  with  it  a  clearing-out  drop  connected  between 
the  cord  and  earth  and  a  key  by  means  of  which  the  operator's 
speaking  and  ringing  apparatus  could  be  brought  into  circuit. 
When  a  subscriber  callea  (by  turning  the  handle  of  his  magneto- 
generator),  the  shutter  of  the  annunciator  associated  with  his  line 
dropped.  This  attracted  the  attention  of  the  attendant,  who  in 
response  to  the  call  inserted  a  plug  into  the  spring-jack  and  con- 
nected the^  speaking  apparatus  to  the  circuit  by  means  of  the  key. 
Then,  having  obtained  particulars  of  the  subscriber's  requirement, 
the  operator  connected  the  second  plug  to  the  spring-jack  of  the 
wanted  subscriber,  whom  she  rang  up.  When  the  conversation 
was  finished  either  of  the  subscribers  could  release  the  shutter 
of  the  clearing-out  drop  by  turning  his  generator  handle,  and  the 


operator  thus  notified  of  the  fact  removed  the  plugs  and  discon- 
tinued the  connexion. 

The  single-wire  earthed  circuits  used  in  the  early  days  of  tele- 
phony were  subject  to  serious  disturbances  from  the  induction 
caused  by  currents  in  neighbourinp;  telegraph  and  electric  light 
wires,  and  from  the  varying  potential  of  the  earth  due  to  natural 
or  artificial  causes.  The  introduction  of  electric  tramways  caused 
an  enormous  increase  in  disturbances  of  this  class.  It  was  early 
recognized  that  a  complete  metallic  circuit  would  obviate  troubles 
from  varying  earth  potentials,  and  that  if  the  outgoing  and  in- 
coniing  branches  of  the  circuit  were  parallel  and  kept,  oy  trans- 
position spiralling,  or  otherwise,  at  equal  average  distances  from 
the  disturbing  wire,  induction  effects  would  likewise  be  removed. 
These  advantages  led  to  the  gradual  supersession  of  the  single-wire 
system  until  at  the  present  day  the  all-metallic  system  is  employed 
almost  universally.  Since  the  time  when  the  system  first  became 
prominent  all  switchboards  have  been  arranged  for  metallic  circuits. 

Though  many  types  of  manually  operated  switchboards  have 
been  brought  into  use,  differing  from  each  other  in  respect  of  cir- 
cuit and  working  arrangements,  yet  each  of  them  may  be  placed 
in  one  or  other  of  three  main  classes  according  as  the  system  o( 
working  is  magneto,  call-wire,  or  common  battery.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  magneto  system  has  been  described  in  con- 
nexion with  the  '*  Standard  board. 

In  a  lai^e  exchange  a  number  of  operators  are  necessary  to 
attend  to  calls.  Several  single  switchboards  like  that  described 
may  be  employed,  each  devoted  to  a  certain  section  of  the  sub- 
scribers, and  placed  in  care  of  an  operator.  In  these  circumstances, 
when,  as  frequently  will  be  the  case,  the  person  calling  desires  to 
be  put  in  communication  with  a  subscriber  who  belongs  to  another 
section,  connexions  must  be  established  in  the  office  between  the 
two  sections;  this  necessitates  additional  switchboard  arrange- 
ments, and  also  increases  the  time  required  to  put  subscribers  in 
communication  with  one  another.  The  difficulty  was  obviated  by 
the  introduction  of  the  "  multiple  switchboard."  This  board  is 
built  up  in  sections  of  one  or  more  operators'  positions  each.  All 
the  subscribers'  lines  are  connected  in  order  to  jacks  on  the  first 
two  or  three  or  four  operators'  positions,  and  these  connexions  are 
repeated  or  "  multipled  "  upon  each  succeeding  similar  group  of 
positions.  Each  subscriber's  circuit  is  further  connected  to  another 
spring-jack  directly  associated  with  the  calling-drop.  These  spring- 
jacks,  known  as  answering  jacks,  are  distributed  along  the  switch- 
board, a  certain  number  being  terminated  upon  each  position  and 
placed  in  the  care  of  the  operator  assigned  to  that  position.  Hence 
this  operator,  when  signalled  in  the  ordinary  way,  can  put  any  one 
of  these  subscribers  m  connexion  with  any  subscriber  whatever, 
without  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  another  operator  to  make 
connexions. 

Two  methods  of  "  multipling  "  have  been  much  used.  ^  In  the 
arrangement  first  introduced  tne  line  ^  wire  is  connected  in  series 
through  the  various  spring-jacks,  the  circuit  finally  passing  through 
the  answering  jack  to  the  calling-drop.  This  arrangement  is  liable 
to  give  trouble,  as  disconnexions  may  arise  in  the  spring- jacks  in 
consecjuence  of  the  failures  of  the  springs  to  make  contact.  Operat- 
ing mistakes  also  cause  interruptions  to  conversations,  as  it  is 
possible,  by  the  insertion  of  a  plug  in  a  multiple  jack,  to  disconnect 
the  circuit  between  two  talking  subscribers.  To  overcome  these 
difficulties  the  "  branching  multiple "  was  introduced.  In  this 
arrangement,  ixistead  of  the  circuit  bein^  made  through  the  jacks 
in  series,  each  jack  is  connected  to  an  independent  branch  from 
the  main  circuit.  With  the  "  branching  multiple  "  the  "  self- 
restoring  drop  "  was  introduced.  This  apparatus  has  two  coils, 
one  of  which,  connected  across  the  line,  is  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  projecting  the  shutter,  while  the  other  is  intended  for  its  restora- 
tion and  is  joined  in  a  local  circuit  arranged  to  be  closed  when  a 
plug  is  inserted  in  any  one  of  the  associated  jacks. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  operators  working  at  a  multiple  board 
shall  be  able  to  ascertain  without  entering  a  subscribers  circuit 
whether  the  circuit  be  disengaged.  This  requirement  is  usually 
met  by  connecting  a  third  or  test "  wire  to  each  of  the  jacks 
associated  with  a  subscriber's  line,  and  by  making  the  circuit 
arrangements  such  that  this  wire  is  either  disconnected  or  at  earth 
potential  when  the  line  is  not  in  use,  and  at  some  potential  above 
or  below  that  of  the  earth,  when  the  circuit  is  engaged.  With  a 
proper  arrangement  of  the  operator's  speaking  set  it  is  possible, 
by  touching  the  socket  of  a  jack  with  the  tip  of  a  peg  or  a  special 
"  test  "  thimble,  to  determine  whether  the  circuit  connected  to  the 
jack  is  in  use. 

Both  the  series  and  the  branching  methods  of  multipling  are 
recognized  at  the  present  time  as  standard  methods,  although  the 
former  is  only  employed  in  comparatively  small  exchanges.  The 
masneto  system  itself  is  dying  out.  There  are  still  many  magneto 
exchanges  in  existence,  but  when  new  exchanges  are  erected  only 
the  very  smallest  are  equipped  for  magneto  working,  that  system 
having  succumbed  to  the  common  battery  one  in  the  case  of  all 
equipments  of  moderate  and  large  dimensions. 

The  "  call- wire  "  system  has  been  used  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  now 
obsolete.^  The  feature  of  the  system  was  the  provision  of  special 
service  circuits,  termed  call-wires,  for  purposes  of  communication 
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between  the  aubscritjers  and  the  exchange  operators.  Each  sub-  I  causing  the  reproduction  of  the  speech  in  the  tatter's  receiver, 
scriber  was  given  the  exclusive  use  of  a  circuit  as  in  other  systems,  |  The  Stone  system,  compared  with  that  of  Hayes,  possesses  the 
and  shared  a  call-wire  with  a  number  of  other  sub- 
scribers. Each  telephone  set  was  equipped  with 
a  special  key  or  switch  by  means  of  which  the 
telephone  could  be  transferred  from  an  exclusive 
line  to  the  call-wire  at  will.  A  subscriber  desiring 
a  connexion  pressed  the  key  and  communicated  his 
own  number  and  that  of  the  wanted  subscriber  to 
the  operator  in  attendance  on  the  call- wire.  Then, 
when  the  connexion  was  made,  the  originating 
subscriber  rang  up  the  other.  At  the  close  of  a 
conversation  the  originating  subscriber  again 
entered  the  call-wire  and  requested  the  operator 
to  take  down  the  connexion.  The  call-wires  were 
usually  equipped  with  drops  in  order  that  the 
exchange  might  be  called  at  night  when  the 
operators  were  not  listening  continuously. 
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One  of  the  greatest  ad\'ances  made  m  the  development  of  the 
art  of  telephony  was  the  introduction  of  the  "  common  battery 
relay  system."  This  advance  did  not  merely  remove  the  primary 
batteries  from  the  subscribers'  stations ;  it  removed  also  the 
magneto-generator,  and  at  the  same  time  it  modified  consider- 
ably the  conditions  governing  the  exchange  operating.  The  calling- 
drop  of  the  magneto  system  was  displaced  by  a  relay  and  a  small 
electric  incandescent  lamp,  and  whereas  in  the  older  system  the 
calling-drop  and  the  answering  jack  with  which  it  was  associated 
were  some  distance  apart,  the  calling-lamp  and  the  answering  jack 
of  the  newer  system  were  placed  in  juxtaposition.  This  alteration 
improved  the  operating  conditions  in  three  ways.  In  the  first 
place  it  increased  the  visibility  of  the  signalling  instrument;  in 
the  second  place  it  brought  that  instrument  into  the  position  in 
which  it  could  most  readily  catch  the  operator's  eye;  and  finally 
it  eliminated  the  effort  involved  in  associating  one  piece  of  appa- 
ratus with  another  and  in  finding  that  other.  Moreover  the  clear- 
ing-out drop  of  the  cord  circuit  was  replaced  by  an  arrangement 
which  included  the  provision  of  one  signal  to  be  controlled  through 
the  agency  of  a  relay  by  the  calling  subscriber,  and  another  to  be 
controlled  by  the  person  wanted.  These  supervisory  signals  took 
the  form  of  lamps  and  were  placed  on  the  keyboard  in  positions 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  associated  cords.  With  the  adoption 
of  relays  the  signalling  between  the  subscribers  and  the  exchange 
became  automatic,  and,  with  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
double  and  automatic  supervision  on  the  cord  circuits,  it  became 
possible  for  the  operators  to  tell  at  any  instant  the  state  of  a  con- 
nexion. As  a  result  the  time  occupied  by  an  operator  per  call 
was  reduced  from  50*77  seconds  to  10*63  seconds. 

Threef  undamental  common  battery  transmissionsystemshavebeen 
devised  and  are  shown  in  figs.  8,  o  and  10.  In  the  Hayes  system  (fig. 
8)  a  repeating  coil  is  placed  in  tne  cord  circuit,  and  when  two  sub- 
scribers are  connected  together  the  winding  connected  to  the  line  of  the 
subscriber  who  is  talking  for  the  time  being  acts  as  primary,  and  the 
other,  which  is  in  the  line  of  the  listening  subscriber,  as  secondary. 
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From  the  Post  Office  Ehctrical  Engineers*  Journal, 

Fig.  10. — Dean  Common  Battery  System. 

disadvantage  that  one  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  supply  of 
current  to  any  particular  subscriber's  circuit  is  the  resistance  of  the 
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From  the  Post  Office  Electrical  Engineers*  Journal, 

Fig.  8. — Hayes  Common  Battery  System. 

The  Stone  system  (fig.  9)  is  characterized  by  the  use  of  imped- 
ance coils  between  the  battery  and  the  line  wires.  When  one  of 
two  subscribers  connected  together  by  this  arrangement  talks,  the 
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Ffom  the  Post  Office  Electrical  Engineers'  Journal, 

Fig.  9. — ^Stone  Common  Battery  System. 

variation  in  resistance  of  the  transmitter  spoken  into  causes  a 
variation  of^  the  pressure  at  the  line  terminals  of  the  impedance 
coils,  and  since  those  terminals  are  common  to  the  two  circuits 
the  variable  E.M.F.  operates  in  the  line  of  the  listening  subscriber, 


Fig.  II. — Subflcriber's  Circuit,  Common  Battery  System. 

other  circuit  to  which  it  is  connected  for  the  time  being.     An 

improvement  in  this  respect  has  been  effected  by  the  insertion  of 

condensers   in  the  cord   circuits,   coupled   with   the  use  of   two 

sets    of    impedance    coils,    one    set    on    each    side    of    the 

condensers. 

Dean's  method   (fig.    10)  embodies  the  idea  of  supplying 
current  to  the  transmitters  over  the  line  wires   in  parallel 
instead  of  round  the  loop  circuit,  as   in   the   other  systems 
referred  to.     An  earth  return  is  used.     The  transmitter  is 
placed  in  multiple  with  the  primary  winding  of  an  induction 
coil  whose  secondary  operates  in  the  loop  circuit,  and  con- 
seauently   when  the  transmitter  is   spoken   into,   a   variable 
E.M.F.  IS  impressed  upon  the  circuit  through  the  medium  of 
the   induction   coil.     The    imp)edance   coils  shown  connected 
between  the  battery  and  the  lines  and  between  the  latter 
and  the  transmitters  are  joined  up  non-inductively  as  regards 
the  transmitter  circuits,  but  inductively  as  regards  the  secondary 
circuits.     Figs.   11  and   12  indicate  typical  subscriber's  and  con- 
necting-cord circuits  as  equipped  by  the  Western  Electric  Company. 
At  the  subscriber's  station  when  the  receiver  is  on  the  hook 
switch  the  circuit  is  through  the  call-bell  and  a  condenser. 
The  conditions  permit  of  the  circulation  of  the  alternating 
currents  of  low  periodicity,  which  are  used  for  operating  the 
bells,  but  in  respect  of  the  battery  the  circuit  is  open  until 
the  subscriber  lifts  the  receiver,  when  the  hook  switch,  thus 
released,  joins  the  transmitter  with  one  winding  of  an  induc- 
tion coil  in  series  across  the  circuit.    A  current  then  flows  and 
in  passing  round  the  circuit  operates  the  line  relay,  with  the 
result  that  the  calling-lamp  is  lighted.     The  operator,  whose 
attention  is  thus  attracted,   inserts  a  peg  in  the  jack,  then 
throws  over  the^  speaking  key  of  the  cord  circuit,  and  having 
ascertained  particulars  of  the  requirement  places  theother  peg  of 
the  pair  in  the  nearest  multiple  jack  of  the  wanted  subscriber, 
whom  she  proceeds  to  ring  up.     In  the  meantime  the  calling- 
lamp  has  darkened;  and  each  subscriber's  line  being  equipped 
with  a  cut-off  relay  whose  function  it  is  to  disconnect  the  calling 
apparatus  while  the  circuit  is  in  use,  the  insertion  o^  a  peg  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  the   disappearance   of   the   calling    signal. 
The  supervisory  lamp  associated  with  the  peg  in  the  wanted  sub- 
scriber's jack  glows  from  the  time  that  the  peg  is  inserted  until 
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the  subscriber  responds,  when  it  darkens,  in  which  condition  it 
remains  until  the  subscriber  restores  the  receiver  to  thp  hook  and 
causes  the  lamp  to  light  up  again.  The  other  supervisory  lamp 
on  the  cord  circuit  b  controlled,  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  sub- 
scriber who  originated  the  call,  and  as  that  subscriber's  telephone 
is  off  the  hook  when  the  peg  is  inserted,  the  lamp  is  not  lighted 
at  all  until  the  subscriber  replaces  the  receiver.  When  both  lamps 
glow,  the  operator,  who  thereby  knows  that  both  subscribers  have 
restored  their  instruments,  discontinues  the  connexion. 
A  cord  circuit,  similar  in  many  respects,  including  the  method 
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From  the  Post  Offiu  Electrical  Engineers'  JoumdU 

Fig.  12. — Typical  Cord  Circuit,  Western  Electric  Co.*s  System,  No.  i  Exchanges. 

of  operation,  but  equipped  with  condensers  and  impedance  coils, 
in  place  of  the  repeating  coil,  is  shown  in  fig.  13. 

In  fig.  II  a  meter  or  counter  is  shown  associated  with  the  sub- 
scriber's line,  and  in  both  figs.  12  and  13  position  meters  are  shown 
connected  to  the  cord  circuits.  The  operation  of  these  meters  is 
controlled  by  the  operators.  The  subscriber's  meter  is  joined  in 
multiple  with  the  cut-off  relay,  and  whenever  a  peg  is  connected 
to  the  circuit  a  current  flows  through  the  meter.  This  current  is 
small,  however,  and  the  meter  is  not  operated  until  a  much  larger 
current  is  passed  through  it.  Calls  are  registered  by  pressing  a 
key,  which  connects  a  battery  through  a  position  meter  of  very 
low  resistance  to  the  socket  of  the  line  jack,  thereby  furnishing  the 
necessary  energy  to  the  meter.  The  position  meter  just  mentioned 
is  common  to  all  the  cords  on  one  position  and  records  all  com- 
pleted calls  handled  at  the  position.  Some  administrations,  in 
addition  to  employing  the  ordinary  position  meter,  use  a  second 
one  for  registering  meffective  calls. 

In  large  towns  served  hy  a  number  of  exchanges 
the  junction  equipment  is  an  important  feature. 
In  many  cases  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  calls 
originated  at  an  exchange  are  for  subscribers  con- 
nected to  other  exchanges,  and  in  these  cases  the 
junction  plant  forms  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
whole  equipment.  Moreover  each  call  junctioned 
is  dealt  with  by  at  least  two  operators.  The 
junction  circuits  connecting  two  exchanges  are 
mvariably  <fivided  into  two  groups,  one  for  traffic 
from  exdianse  A  to  exchange  B,  the  other  for 
traffic  from  B  to  A.  At  the  outgoing  end  the 
circuits  are  multipled  on  the  subscribers*  switch- 
board, while  at  tne  incoming  end  they  terminate 
in  plugs  on  a  special  incoming  junction  switchboard 
upon  which  the  subscribers'  lines  are  multipled  in 
the  usual  way. 

When  a  subscriber  at  exchange  A  asks  for  a 
connexion  to  a  subscriber  at  B,  the  operator  at 
A,   to   whom   the   request    is   made,    passes   the 
particMlars  over  an   order  wire  to  an   operator 
at   B.     The  latter  names  a  disengaged  junction 
circuit,   then   "  tests  **    the   line   of   the   wanted 
subscriber,   and  if  she   finds  it  free,   finally  completes  the  con- 
nexion and  rings  the  subscriber.     During  the  propjress  of  these 
operations  the   A   operator   connects   the   originating   subscriber 
to  the  junction  circuit  named  by  the  B  operator.    Tnere  is  only 
one  signal  on  the  cord  circuit  at  B,  and  that  signal  is  controlled  by 
exchange  A.    Each  of  the  subscribers  controls  a  signal  at  A,  and 
when  either  or  both  of  the  telephones  are  replaced,  the  action  is 
indicated  by  the  lamps  there.    Control  of  the  call  is  thus  vested 
in  the  operator  at  the  orieinating  exchange,  at  which  point  the 
connexion  must  be  severed  before  a  clearing  signal  can  appear  at  B. 

Party  Lines. — A  circuit  which  serves  more  than  one  subscriber 
is  termed  a  "  party  line."  It  was  originally  the  practice  to  place 
the  calling  apparatus  in  series  in  the  Tine  circuit,  but  the  effect  of 
the  large  impedance  introduced  by  the  electromagnets  of  the  call- 
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bells  was  such  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  persons  could  be 
connected  without  seriously  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  circuit 
for  speech  transmission.  An  improvement  was  effected  in  this 
respect  by  the  introduction  of  the  "  bridging  "  system,  in  which 
the  bells  possessing  high  inductance  are  placed  in  parallel  between 
the  two  wires  of  the  circuit.  Although  the  bells  are  constantly 
in  circuit  their  high  impedance  prevents  any  appreciable  interference 
with  the  telephonic  currents.  In  America,  on  farmers'  circuits, 
ten  or  more  stations  are  frequently  connected  to  one  line;  but  in 
England  ten  is  practically  the  maximum.  In  city  districts  the 
modern  practice  is  to  restrict  the  number  to  four 
stations  per  line,  and  to  equip  the  exchanges  and 
stations  lor  selective  ringing.  In  one  arrangement, 
now  in  extensive  use,  each  telephone  set  is  fitted 
with  a  relay  of  high  inductance  which  is  bridged 
across  the  circuit  in  series  with  a  condenser.  When 
the  relay  is  operated  it  connects  a  bell  between 
one  of  the  wires  of  the  circuit  and  earth,  while 
the  bell  itself  is  arranged  to  respond  to  current 
pulsations  in  one  direction  only.  The  four  tele- 
phones on  a  circuit  are  so  wired  that  the  relays 
connect  two  of  the  bells  between  each  wire  and 
earth,  and  further  that  one  of  each  pair  of  bells 
responds  to  positive  and  the  other  to  negative 
pulsations.  This  system  of  course  requires  that 
the  exchange  equipment  shall  include  machines 
capable  of  delivering  a  positive  pulsating  current 
and  a  negative  pulsating  current,  besides  the  usual 
alternations  required  for  the  ringing  of  ordinary 
subscribers. 

In  another  party  line  system  a  harmonic  prin- 
ciple is  employed:  the  ringing  machines  deliver 
alternating  currents  of  four  frequencies,  while 
each  bell  is  constructed  to  operate  at  a  particular 
frequency  only.  Of  the  four  bells  connected  to 
a  circuit  each  responds  to  a  different  frequency. 

Trunk  Line  Working, — ^Trunk  or  long-distance  working  is  com- 
plicated by  the  necessity  for  recording  all  calls.  The  system  of 
the  British  Post  Office  is  worked  as  follows :  A  subscriber  desiring 
a  long-distance  connexion  calls  up  his  local  exchange  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  the  operator  there,  being  informed  that  a  trunk  connexion 
is  desired,  extends  the  subscriber's  line  to  the  Post  Office  by  means 
of  a  record  circuit.  At  the  Post  Office  a  record  operator  replies 
and  takes  particulars  of  the  connexion,  and  these  are  entered  upon 
a  ticket.  The  record  operator  then  removes  her  speaking  apparatus 
from  the  circuit,  and  the  local  operator,  receiving  a  disconnect 
signal,  severs  the  connexion  at  the  local  exchange.  Meanwhile  the 
ticket  is  conveyed  to  the  position  where  the  lines  to  the  town 
wanted  are  terminated.  If  there  be  a  line  free,  or  when  the  turn 
of  the  call  is  reached,  particulars  of  the  connexion  wanted  are 
passed  to  the  distant  end,  and  the  trunk  operators  request  the 
local  exchanges  to  connect  the  subscribers  by  means  of  junction 
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Fig.  13. — ^Typical  Cord  Circuit,  British  Insulated  Co.'s  System. 

circuits  to  the  trunk  exchanges  where  the  necessary  connexions 
are  made  between  the  trunk  line  and  the  junctions.  The  call  is 
controlled^  by  the  trunk  operators,  the  junction  circuits  being 
equipped  in  such  a  manner  that  the  subscribers*  signals  appear  at 
the  trunk  exchanges,  from  which  point  disconnecting  signals  are 
sent  automatically  to  the  local  exchanges,  when  the  ctAinexions 
between  the  trunk  and  the  junction  circuits  are  removed. 

The  large  modern  trunk  exchanges  are  equipped  with  relays  and 
lamps  for  signalling  purposes.  "  Calculograpns  "  are  employed  for 
stamping  the  time  upon  the  tickets,  and  there  is  .associated  with 
each  trunk  circuit  a  device  which  lights  a  lamp  as  soon  as  the 
scheduled  limit  of  the  period  of  conversation  is  reached. 

Particulars  of  calls  are  now  passed  between  trunk  centres  to  a 
great  extent  over  telegraph  circuits  superposed  upon  the  trunk 
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lines.    This  arrangement  permits  particulars  of  calls  lo  be  passed 
over  lines  while  conversations  are  m  progress. 

Automaiic  Systems, — ^The  idea  of  automatic  telephony  is  to 
substitute  for  the  operator  of  the  manual  exchange  an  electro- 
mechanical or  other  switching  system,  which,  controlled  in  its 
movement  by  the  action  of  the  subscriber,  will  automatically  select, 
connect  and  disconnect  circuits  as  desired.  Several  schemes  em- 
bodying this  idea  have  been  developed,  and  one  of  them  has  been 
put  into  extensive  operation.  Each  subscriber's  circuit  on  this 
system  terminates  upon  the  incoming  portion  of  a  selector  switch, 
called  a  first  selector,  and  is  multipled  upon  the  outgoing  portions 
of  a  number  of  similar  switches  called  connector  switches.  Only 
calls  originated  by  a  subscriber  pass  through  the  selector  switch 
(first  selector)  provided  for  his  sole  use;  the  calls  incoming  to  him 
pass  through  one  or  other  of  the  various  connector  switches  upon 
which  his  circuit  is  multipled.  Each  connexion  involves  the  use  of 
three  switches,  viz.,  a  first  selector,  a  connector  switch,  and  a 
second  selector  which  is  brought  into  operation  between  the  other 
two. 

The  subscribers'  lines  in  an  exchange  are  arranged  in  groups 
of  1000,  which  are  divided  in  turn  into  sub-groups  of  loo  each. 
By  means  of  his  first  selector  the  circuit  of  a  calling  subscriber 
is  connected  to  the  outgoing  end  of  a  junction  whose  other  end 
terminates  upon  the  incoming  portion  of  a  second  selector  in  the 
thousand  group  to  which  the  wanted  subscriber  belon&^s.  The 
second  selector  in  turn  extends  the  connexion  by  means  of  another 
junction  circuit  to  one  of  the  connector  switches  in  the  hundred 
group  wanted,  while  finally  the  connector  switch  completes  the 
connexion.  One  hundred  circuits  are  connected  to  the  outgoing 
portion  of  each  switch,  and  the  contacts  upon  which  they  terminate 
are  arranged  in  a  number  of  horizontal  rows  upon  the  face  of  a 
curved  surface,  at  whose  axis  a  vertical  shaft  is  placed.  This 
shaft,  which  carries  a  set  of  "  wipers  "  connected  to  the  incoming 
circuit,  is  susceptible  of  a  vertical  and  a  rotational  movement,  so 
that  the  wipers  may  be  brought,  first  opposite  any  particular 
horizontal  series  of  contacts,  and  then  into  actual  contact  with  any 
particular  set  in  the  series.  The  movements  of  the  shaft  are  con- 
trolled by  relays  and  electro- magnets  which  operate  in  response 
to  the  action  of  the  subscriber  whose  telephone  is  fitted  with  a 
calling  mechanism  which,  when  the  subscriber  calls,  earths  the  line 
a  certain  number  of  times  for  each  figure  in  the  number  of  the 
wanted  subscriber. 

Wire  Plant. — In  suburban  and  rural  districts  subscribers  are 
usually  served  by  means  of  bare  wires  erected  upon  wooden  or 
iron  poles.  As  subscribers' lines  are  invariably  short,  the  smallest 
gauge  of  wire  possessing  the  mechanical  strength  necessary  to  with- 
stand the  stresses  to  which  it  may  be  subjected  can  be  employed, 
and  bronze  wire  weighing  40  lb  per  mile  is  commonly  used.  In 
large  towns  telephone  distribution  by  means  of  open  wires  is  prac- 
tically impossible,  and  the  employment  of  cables  either  laid  in  the 
ground  or  suspended  from  poles  or  other  overhead  supports  is 
necessary. 

In  the  types  of  cable  that  were  first  used,  the  wires,  usually  with 
a  cotton  insulation,  were  drawn  inta  lead  tubes,  and  the  tubes  filled 
with  paraffin  or  other  similar  compound,  which  kept  the  wires  from 
the  injurious  effects  of  any  moisture  which  might  penetrate  the 
lead  tube.  This  form  of  cable  has  been  superseded  by  a  type  with 
paper  insulation.  The  separate  wires  are  surrounded  only  with  a 
loose  coverinar  of  specially  prepared  paper,  which  furnishes  abundant 
insulation.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  cable  the  wires  are  first 
enclosed  in  the  paper,  which  is  applied  sometimes  longitudinally 
and  sometimes  spirally.  The  conductors  are  then  twisted  in  pairs 
with  definite  lays.  These  pairs  are  laid  up  symmetrically  into 
cables,  each  layer  being  protected  with  an  additional  covering  of 
paper  and  all  adjacent  layers  revolving  with  an  opposite  twist. 
The  cable  is  then  placed  m  an  oven,  and,  after  all  moisture  has 
been  driven  oflF,  it  is  passed  through  a  lead  press  whence  it  emerges 
protected  by  a  continuous  lead  pipe.  The  electrostatic  capacity 
of  a  cable  of  this  type  is  low,  ana  its  dimensions  are  small,  the 
external  diameter  of  a  cable  containing  1600  ten-!b  conductors 
being  only  2}  in.  The  conductors  used  for  subscribers'  circuits  are 
of  copper  weighing  from  10  to  20  lb  oer  mile.  Junction  circuits 
are  usually  m£ie  up  of  20  or  40  lb  conductors. 

When  a  number  of  cables  follow  the  same  route,  they  are  gene- 
rally laid  in  conduits  made  up  of  earthenware  or  cement  ducts; 
iron  pipes  are  used  when  the  number  of  cables  is  small.  Manholes 
are  placed  at  intervals  in  the  line  of  ducts  to  facilitate  the  drawing 
in  and  jointing  of  the  cables,  and  surface  boxes  are  placed  in  the 
footways  for  distributing  purposes.  Various  methods  of  making 
the  conjiexions  between  the  large  main  cables  and  the  subscribers 
are  in  use.  In  one  system  the  main  cables  terminate  in  large  air- 
tight iron  boxes  placed  in  the  manholes.  There,  the  large  cables 
divide  into  a  number  of  small  cables,  which  are  carried  along  the 
footways  in  pipes  and  are  tapped  at  suitable  points  to  serve  sub- 
scribers. Another  method  of  distribution,  largely  adopted,  is  to 
run  the  lead  cables  into  the  interior  of  blocks  of  buildings,  and  to 
terminate  them  there  in  iron  boxes  from  which  the  circuits  are 
distributed  to  the  surrounding  buildings  by  means  of  rubber-covered 
wires  run  along  the  walls.     Aerial  distribution  from  distributing 


poles  is  a  method  frequently  adopted.  In  this  case  the  cables 
terminate  upon  the  poles,  the  connexions  between  the  cable  wires 
and  the  open  wires  being  made  with  rubber-covered  leads. 

The  introduction  in  1883  of  the  hard-drawn  copper  wire  of  high 
conductivity  invented  in  1877  by  T.  B.  Doolittle  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  rendering  the  use  of  long  lines  practicable,  and  it 
is  universally  employed  for  such  service.  Wire  weighing  between 
150  and  400  tt)  per  mile  is  g^enerally  used.  The  New  York-Chicago 
line,  built  in  1892,  is  of  wire  165  millimetres  in  diameter  (No.  8 
Birmingham),  weighing  435  lb  p)er  mile  and  having  a  resistance  of 
2*0^  ohms  per  mue.  Speech  has  been  habitually  transmitted  for 
business  purposes  over  a  distance  of  1542-3  m.,  viz.,  over  the  lines 
of  the  American  Tele^ph  and  Telephone  Company  from  Omaha 
to  Boston.  Conversation  has  been  carried  on  over  2200  m.  of  No.  8 
line. 

As  no  practical  process  of  telephone  relaying  has  beeii  devised, 
it  is  extremely  important  that  the  character  of  the  line  should  be 
such  as  to  favour  the  preservation  of  the  stren^h  and  form  of  the 
telephone  current.  In  circuits  possessing  high  resistance  and 
capacity  and  low  inductance  per  mile,  telephonic  currents  are 
rapidly  attenuated,  and  the  higher  the  frec^uency  the  more  rapid 
is  the  attenuation.  Moreover,  as  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  a 
function  of  the  frequency,  there  is  distortion  of  the  complex  waves. 
Oliver  Heaviside  showed  mathematically  that  uniformly-distributed 
inductance  in  a  telephone  line  would  diminish  both  attenuation 
and  distortion,  and  that  if  the  inductance  were  ^reat  enoueh  and 
the  insulation  resistance  not  too  high  the  circuit  would  be  dis- 
tortionless, while  currents  of  all  frequencies  would  be  equally 
attenuated.  Following  up  this  idea.  Professor  M.  I.  Pupin  showed 
that  by  placing  inductance  coils  in  circuit,  at  distances  apart  of 
less  than  half  the  length  of  the  shortest  component  wave  to  be 
transmitted,  a  non-uniform  conductor  could  be  made  approxi- 
mately eoual  to  a  uniform  conductor.  Many  circuits  have  been 
"  loaded  'in  the  manner  proposed  by  Pupin  during  recent  years, 
especially  in  undei^ground  cables,  and  it  has  been  found  in  practice 
that  the  transmission  value  of  these  when  loaded  is  approximately 
from  three  to  four  times  their  value  unloaded.  Open  aerial  long- 
distance lines  have  also  been  loaded,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 
The  introduction  of  inductance  coils  into  such  circuits  renders  them 
more  susceptible  to  trouble  from  atmospheric  electricity  and  more 
sensitive  to  leakage  variations. 

In  consequence  of  their  high  capacity,  the  attenuation  constant 
of  submarine  cables  is  high,  and  only  a  small  number  of  cables,  of 
comparatively  short  length,  are  in  use  for  telephonic  purposes. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  submarine  cables  in  thig 
respect,  and  in  1906  a  short  cable  **  loaded  "  with  Pupin  coils  was 
laid  across  Lake  Constance.  The  problem,  however,  of  construct- 
ing a  deep-sea  cable  satisfactorily,  with  suitable  inductance  coils 
inserted  at  short  distances  apart,  is  a  difficult  one,  and  one  which 
it  cannot  be  said  has  been  solved.  (H.  R,  K.) 

Commercial  Aspects. — ^The  records  of  the  telephone  industiy 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  thirty  years  from  1877  to  1907 
form  an  instructive  chapter  in  the  industrial  history  of  the 
country.  The  aspects  which  stand  out  most  prominently  in 
this  history  are:  (a)  The  vacillation  of  successive  governments 
due  to  the  conflicting  polides  adopted  from  time  to  time  to 
protect  the  telegraph  revenues  of  the  Post  Office  and  to  avoid 
the  suppression  of  an  enterprise  which  was  becoming  a  public 
necessity  and  yielding  substantial  royalties  to  the  Postmaster- 
General,  (b)  The  obstructive  use  made  by  the  local  authorities 
of  their  power  to  veto  underground  wayleaves.  (c)  The  remark- 
able success  achieved  by  the  National  Telephone  Company, 
despite  these  obstacles,  in  developing  an  extensive  organization 
and  a  profitable  business. 

The  chief  events  in  chronological  order  are: — 

1876.  Graham  Bell's  tebphone  patent  was  granted  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

1877.  Edison's  telephone  patent  was  granted  for  the  United 
Kingdom. 

1878.  Professor  D.  E.  Hughes  invented  the  microphone,  but  did 
not  apply  for  letters  patent.  The  Telephone  Company, 
Limited,  was  formed  to  acquire  Bell's  patent.  During  the 
passage  of  the  Telegraph  Bill  1878  through  parliament  the 
Postmaster-General  endeavoured,  without  success,  to  insert 
a  clause  declaring  that  the  term  "  telegraph  "  included  **  any 
apparatus  for  transmittinp;  messages  or  other  communications 
with  the  aid  of  electricity,  magnetism,  or  any  other  like 
agency." 

1879.  The  Edison  Telephone  Company  of  London  was  formed. 
Both  the  Bell  and  the  Edison  Companies  opened  negotiations 
with  the  Post  Office  for  the  sale  of  their  patents  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  without  success.  The  Edison  Company  announced 
its  intention  to  start  telephone  business  in  London,  and  the 
Postmaster-General  instituted  proceedings  against  the  comx>any 
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for  iafringement  of  his  monopoly  rights  under  the  Telegraph 
Act  1869. 

1880.  The  two  companies  amalgamated  as  the  United  Telephone 
Company  Ltd.  Mr  Justice  Stephen  decided  (Attorney-General 
V.  Edison  Telephone  Company,  6  Q.B.D.,  244)  that  the  tele- 
phone was  a  telegraph,  and  that  telephone  exchange  business 
could  not  legally  be  carried  on  except  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  or  with  his  consent.  The  decision  covered  also  future 
invention  in  regard  to  "  every  organized  system  of  communi- 
cation by  means  of  wires  according  to  any  preconcerted  system 
of  signals." 

1881.  The  company's  appeal  ag^ainst  the  decision  was  withdrawn, 
the  Postmaster-General  agreeing  to  erant  licences  for  restricted 
areas  of  about  5  m.  in  London  and  about  2  m.  in  the  provinces. 
The  licences  merely  condoned  the  infringement  of  the  Tele- 
graph Act  1869,  and  did  not  confer  powers  to  erect  poles  and 
wires  on,  or  to  place  wires  under,  any  highway  or  private 
property.  The  licensee  was  precluded  from  opening  public 
call  omces  and  from  laying  trunk  lines  from  one  town  to 
another.  The  licences  were  for  31  years,  expiring  in  1922, 
without  any  provision  for  purchase  or  compensation,  and  were 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  minimum  royalty  to  the  Post 
Office  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenues.  The  United 
Telephone  Company  confined  its  operations  to  London;  sub- 
sidiary companies  were  formed  to  operate  in  the  provinces. 
The  Post  Omce  at  the  same  time  established  several  telephone 
exchanges  in  provincial  towns  so  as  to  enable  the  Postmaster- 
General  "  to  negotiate  with  the  telephone  companies  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  for  licences.'* 

1882.  The  Postmaster-General  (Mr  Fawcett)  declared  that  he 
would  issue  no  more  licences  unless  the  licensees  agreed  to 
sell  telephones  to  the  Post  Office.  As  a  result  omy  eight 
companies  out  of  over  seventy  that  had  applied  obtained  or 
accepted  licences. 

188^.  The  Post  Office  proposed  to  engage  in  active  competition 
with  the  telephone  companies,  but  the  Treasury  at  that  time 
opposed  this  policy  on  the  ground  that  the  state  should  at 
most  be  ready  to  supplement  and  not  to  supersede  private 
enterprise. 

1884.  The  licences  within  restricted  areas  having  proved  unsuit- 
able for  the  growing  business,  public  opinion  appealed  to  the 
Post  Office  to  issue  new  licences  applicable  to  the  whole  country. 
All  limitations  of  areas  were  removed  and  licensees  were 
allowed  to  open  public  call  offices  but  not  to  receive  or  deliver 
written  messages,  and  they  were  allowed  to  erect  trunk  wires. 
The  royalty  of  10  per  cent,  was  continued.  The  Post  Office 
reserved  the  right  to  compete  either  directly  or  by  granting 
other  licences,  and  it  was  under  no  obligation  to  grant  way- 
leaves.  The  new  licences  were  to  terminate  in  191 1  without 
any  provision  for  purchase  or  compensation  in  that  year,  but 
with  the  option  to  the  government  to  purchase  the  plant  of 
the  licensees  in  1890,  1897,  or  1904  at  a  price  to  be  deter- 
mined by  arbitration.  The  United  Telephone  Company  asked 
parliament  for  rights  of  way  in  streets  but  was  refused,  and 
Its  only  right  to  place  overhead  wires  was  obtained  by  private 
wayleaves. 

1885.  The  United  Telephone  Company  again  applied  unsuccess- 
fully for  right  to  lay  wires  underground. 

1888.  The  application  of  the  company  for  permission  to  lay 
wires  in  streets  was  again  refused. 

1889.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  restriction  ajgainst  the  com- 
panies erecting  trunk  wires  it  became  evident  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  telephone  services  throughout  the  country  would 
be  facilitated  by  complete  intercommunication  and  uniformity 
of  systems,  and  that  economies  could  be  effected  by  concen- 
tration of  management.  The  various  companies  therefore 
amalgamated  as  the  National  Telephone  Company. 

1890.  The  government  had  the  option  to  buy  out  the  companies 
under  the  licences  of  1884,  but  did  not  exercise  it.  The  Bell 
telephone  patents  expired.  The  National  Telephone  Company 
applied  to  the  London  County  Council  for  permission  to  lay 
wires  underground  and  continued  efforts  till  1899  to  obtain 
this  power,  but  without  success. 

1 89 1.  The  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  name  of  the  New  Tele- 
phone Company,  inaugurated  a  campaign  for  cheaper  telephone 
services,  but  the  New  Telephone  (Jompany  was  subsequently 
merged  in  the  National  Telephone  Company. 

1892.  The  National  Telephone  Company  again  applied  to  parlia- 
ment for  powers  to  lay  wires  underground;  puolic  discontent 
with  inadequate  telephone  services  was  expressed,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  competition  of  the  telephone  with  the  Post 
Office  telegraph  became  more  manifest.  The  government  again 
changed  its  policy.  It  compelled  the  companies  to  sell  their 
trunk  wires  to  the  Post  Office,  leaving  the  local  exchanges  in 
the  hands  of  the  companies.  It  also  expressed  willingness  that 
the  companies  should  have  rights  of  way  in  the  streets. 

1893.  The  National  Telephone  Company  again  applied  to  parlia- 
ment for  power  to  lay  wires  underground,  out  was  refusea. 

1894.  The  draft  agreement  between  the  government  and   the 


National  Telephone  Company  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  1892 
was  submitted  to  parliament  and  led  to  much  discussion. 
Local  authorities  (particularly  London  and  Glasgow)  refused 
to  permit  the  company  to  lay  wires  underground. 

1895.  A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (with  Mr 
Arnold  Morley,  Postmaster-General,  as  chairman)  was  ap- 
pointed "  to  consider  and  report  whether  the  provision  now 
made  for  the  telephone  service  in  local  areas  is  adequate,  and 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  supplement  or  improve  this  pro- 
vision either  by  the  granting  of  licences  to  local  authonties 
or  otherwise."  The  committee  was  not  unanimous  and  made 
no  report,  but  merely  submitted  to  the  House  the  evidence  it 
had  taken. 

1896.  The  trunk  wires  were  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  in 
pursuance  of  the  policy  of  1892,  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  local  authorities  had  vetoed  the  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  company  to  lay  wires  underground. 

1897.  The  government  had  an  option  to  purchase  the  plant  of 
the  company  under  the  licences  of  1884,  but  did  not  exercise 
it.  The  corporation  of  Glasgow  having  persisted  in  its  efforts 
to  obtain  a  licence,  the  Treasury  appointed  Sheriff  Andrew 
Jameson  (afterwards  Lord  Ardwall)  a  special  commissioner 
to  hold  a  local  inquiry  in  Glasgow  to  report  whether  the  tele- 
phone service  in  that  city  was  adequate  and  efficient  and 
whether  it  was  expedient  to  grant  the  corporation  a  licence. 
The  commissioner  reported  that  the  service  was  adequate  but 
not  efficient;  that  the  rates  were  reasonable  but  that  the 
corporation  was  responsible  for  unreasonably  withholding 
facilities,  thus  rendering  the  service  inefficient;  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  grant  the  corporation  a  licence  because  the 
funds  of  a  city  ought  not  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  a  limited 
class  of  citizens;  that  delay  and  waste  would  result  from  two 
systems  in  one  area  and  would  increase  the  difficulties  of  the 
government  in  loii;  and  that  the  corporation  had  not  proved 
it  could  work  the  licence  without  placing  a  burden  on  the 
rates. 

1898.  The  pdicy  of  the  government  was  again  changed;  Mr 
K.  W.  Hanbury,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  and 
representative  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Postmaster- 
General^  advocated  the  granting  of  licences  to  local  autho- 
rities. A  select  committee  was  appointed  with  Mr  Hanbury 
as  chairman  to  consider  "  whether  the  telephone  service  is 
calculated  to  become  ot  such  general  benefit  as  to  justify  its 
being  undertaken  by  municipal  and  other  local  authorities,  and 
if  so  under  what  conditions."  The  committee  reported  (9th 
August)  that  the  telephone  service  was  not  likely  to  become  of 
general  benefit "  so  long  as  the  present  practical  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  a  private  company  shall  continue."  The  committee 
considered  that  the  Post  Office  was  not  prevented  either  by 
legal  agreement  or  by  good  faith  from  limiting  or  ending  the 
monopoly  of  the  company,  and  that  competition  appeared  to 
be  both  expedient  and  necessaiv  in  order  to  extend  and  popu- 
larize the  service  and  to  avoia  the  danger  that  a  purchase  of 
the  company's  undertaking  at  an  inflated  price  might  be 
forced  upon  the  government.  While  considerin&r  that  a  really 
efficient  Post  Office  service  would  afford  the  best  means  for 
securing  such  competition,  it  recommended  that  general,  imme- 
diate and  effective  competition  should  at  once  Be  undertaken 
either  by  the  Post  Office  or  by  local  authorities.  The  Associa- 
tion of  Municipal  Corporations  passed  resolutions  on  the  28th  of 
April  that  "  the  subject  of  telephonic  supply  should  be  treated 
as  an  imperial  and  not  as  a  local  one,  and  tnat  the  Postmaster- 
General  should  have  the  sole  control  of  the  telephone  system," 
and  "  that  in  the  event  of  the  Postmaster-General  not  taking 
over  the  telephone  service  it  should  be  competent  for  municipal 
and  other  local  authorities  to  undertake  such  services  witnin 
areas  composed  of  their  own  districts  or  combination  of  such 
districts." 

1899.  In  pursuance  of  the  report  of  the  select  committee,  1898, 
the  Telegraph  Act  1899  was  passed  to  enable  the  Post  Ofnce 

.  to  develop  its  telephone  exchange  business,  for  which  a  loan 
of  £2,000,000  was  sanctioned,  and  to  empower  local  authorities, 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  enter  upon  telephone  business. 
The  licence  of  the  National  Telephone  Company  was  extended 
so  as  to  be  co-extensive  with  that  of  a  competitive  licence  for 
any  locality  on  condition  that  the  company  should  afford 
intercommunication  with  the  telephone  systems  of  the  new 
licensees.  In  short,  all-round  competition  was  authorized,  and 
the  Post  Office  decided  to  establish  a  telephone  system  in  London 
in  competition  with  the  company. 

1900.  Tne  Telegraph  Act  1899,  while  providing  for  intercom- 
munication between  the  telephone  systems  of  the  local  autho- 
rities and  the  company,  did  not  give  the  Post  Office  the  right 
to  demand  intercommunication  between  its  exchanges  and 
those  of  the  company.  The  Post  Office  co-operated  with  the 
London  County  Council  to  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
company  which  had  placed  wires  underground  in  London  with 
the  consent  of  the  local  road  authorities.  In  February  the 
Postmaster-General  applied  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
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company  from  opening  any  street  or  public  road  within  the 
county  of  London  without  the  consent  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  and  the  London  County  Council,  which  injunction  was 
granted  in  July. 
1901.  The  government  policy  of  1899  was  abandoned  in  London, 
the  Post  Office  making  an  agreement  with  the  company  in 
regard  to  the  London  business.  The  comj^ny  consented  to 
free  intercommunication  between  its  subscribers  and  those  of 
the  Post  Office,  and  undertook  to  charge  rates  identical  with 
those  chareed  by  the  Post  Office.  The  Postmaster-General  on 
the  other  nand  agreed  to  provide  underground  wires  for  the 
company  on  a  rental,  and  agreed  to  buy  in  191 1  the  company's 
plant  in  London  at  the  cost  of  construction  less  allowance  tor 
repairs  and  depreciation. 

1904.  The  government  had  option  to  purchase  the  company's 
provincial  plant  under  the  licence  of  1884.  Negotiations  took 
place,  but  no  agreement  was  reached. 

1905.  The  government  contracted  to  buy  the  company's  plant  in 
191 1,  thus  in  effect  annulling  the  act  of  1899  which  had  failed 
to  accomplish  its  object  of  establishing  all-round  competition. 

;    By  1907  altogether  59  local  authorities  had  examined  the 

Eroposition  of  establishing  telephone  systems  after  1899,  and 
cences  were  granted  to  local  authorities  at  Brighton,  Belfast, 
Chard,  Glasgow,  Grantham,  HuddersEeld,  Hull,  Portsmouth, 
Swansea,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Oldham,  Scarborough  and  Hartle- 
pool, but  only  six  municipalities  proceeded  with  the  business. 
Gla^ow  opened  its  exchange  in  March  1901,  Tunbridge  Wells 
in  \lay  1901,  Portsmouth  in  March  1903,  Bripjhton  in  October 
1^3,  Swansea  in  November  1903  and  Hull  in  October  1904. 
The  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Swansea  municipal  undertakings 
were  subsequently  sold  to  the  National  Telephone  Conipany, 
and  the  Glasgow  and  Brighton  undertakings  to  the  Post  Office. 
Hull  and  Portsmouth  were  the  only  municipal  telephone 
systems  working  in  1907. 

The  eflFect  of  the  unsettled  policy  of  the  Post  Office  until 
1905  and  of  the  difficulties  created  by  the  local  authorities  was 
that  the  National  Telephone  Company  was  never  able  to  do  its 
best  to  develop  the  enterprise  on  the  most  efficient  lines.  In 
1885  there  were  only  3800  telephone  subscribers  in  London 
and  less  than  10,000  in  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
telephonic  services  were  available  in  only  about  75  towns,  while 
in  the  same  year  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company  had 
over  134,000  subscribers.  The  removal  in  1884  of  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  erection  of  tnmk  lines  at  once  enabled 
considerable  expansion  to  take  place.  Within  six  years  the 
services  had  been  extended  to  400  towns  with  about  55,000 
subscribers.  Large  as  this  progress  was  it  would  have  been 
much  greater  if  the  Telephone  Company  had  been  granted 
adequate  powers  to  put  wires  imderground  and  thus  instal  a 
complete  metallic  circuit  in  place  of  the  single  wire,  earth- 
return,  circuit  which  it  was  constrained  to  employ.  Subse- 
quently the  progress  was  still  greater.  In  1906  there  were 
30,551,  equal  to  7-2  per  cent.,  more  telephone  stations  in  the 
United  Kingdom  than  in  the  ten  European  coimtries  of  Austria, 
Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Holland,  Italy,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Russia,  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  having  a  combined  popula- 
tion of  288  millions  as  against  a  population  of  42  millions  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Apart  from  France,  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  there  was  no  European  coimtry  that  had  as  many 
telephones  working  as  London.  That  city,  with  a  population 
of  6  millions,  had  nearly  as  many  telephones  as  the  whole  of 
Sweden  with  about  the  same  population,  or  as  the  whole  of 
France,  with  a  population  of  39  millions.  The  only  European 
country  which  can  be  compared  with  the  United  Kingdom  in 
telephone  development  is  Germany.  With  a  population  of 
58  millions  there  are  10-2  telephones  per  1000  of  the  population 
in  that  coimtry  compared  with  10-15  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  development  of  telephony  in  the  United  States 
of  America  is  much  greater  than  anywhere  else;  on  the  ist  of 
January  1907,  5  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  telephone 
subscribers. 

Tariffs. — ^Telephone  business  is  characterized  by  two  features: 
(i)  that  the  capital  account  is  never  closed,  and  (2)  that  the  costli- 
ness of  the  service  increases  with  the  size  of  the  undertaking.  The 
original  method  of  charging  adopted  in  Great  Britain  took  the 
telephone  instrument  as  the  unit,  charginp:  a  fixed  annual  rental 
independent  of  the  amount  of  use  to  which  the  instrument  was 
put.  The  study  of  telephone  economics  showed  that  the  proper 
oasis  for  charging  was  the  "  message-mile,"  on  the  theory  that  the 


user  should  pay  according  to  the  facilities  offered  and  the  extent 
to  which  he  made  use  of  them.  In  a  large  city,  where  several  inter- 
connected exchanges  have  to  be  built  and  thousands  of  subscribers 
are  put  into  communication  with  each  other,  the  service  is  at  once 
more  costly  and  more  valuable  than  in  a  small  town  with  a  few 
hundred  subscribers  accommodated  in  one  exchange.  Differences 
not  only  in  the  size  of  towns,  but  in  the  arrangement  and  char- 
acter of^the  population,  make  each  district  a  telephone  problem  by 
itself,  and  nullify  close  coniparisons  between  telephone  rates  and 
telephone  efficiencies  in  difieient  areas  and  difierent  countries. 
But  the  tendency  is  towards  a  system  of  charging  a  moderate  sum 
to  cover  the  rent  of  the  instrument  and  an  additional  fee  per 
message.  For  instance,  in  the  county  of  London,  the  telephone 
tariff  IS  £5  per  annum  plus  id.  per  call  within  the  county  and  2d. 
per  call  outside  the  county.  Subscribers  outside  the  county  of 
Londoh  pay  only  £4  in  annual  subscription  and  id.  per  call  to  sub- 
scribers on  the  same  exchange  and  2d.  per  call  to  subscribers  on  other 
exchanges.  In  each  case  the  minimum  annual  amount  for  message 
fees  is  £1,  los.  The  alternative  is  given  of  an  unlimited  service 
("  flat  rate  ")  at  £i7  per  annum.  In  the  provinces  the  unlimited 
service  costs  only  £7,  los.  for  subscribers  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  exchange,  £1,  5s.  being  charged  for  every  additional  quarter 
of  a  mile  or  fraction  thereof.  The  toll  or  message  rates  are  £3, 
with  id.  per  call,  with  a  minimum  of  £1,  los.  As  the  cost  of  the 
service  varies  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  use,  the  toll  rate  is 
more  scientific,  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  discouraging 
the  unnecessary  use  of  the  instrument,  which  causes  congestion  oT 
traffic  at  busy  hours  and  also  results  in  lines  being  **  eiuaged  " 
when  serious  business  calls  are  made.  The  tariff  for  uminiited 
use  has  to  be  made  very  high  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  additional 
burdens  thrown  upon  the  service,  and  it  only  works  economically 
to  the  individual  subscriber  who  has  an  exceptionally  large  number 
of  calls  originating  from  his  instrument.  The  message-rate  system 
equalizes  the  charges  according  to  the  service  rendered.  Another 
method  of  charge,  known  as  tne  "  measured  service  rate,"  is  de- 
signed to  make  the  subscriber  pay  in  proportion  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  service  he  takes.  It  is  widely  used  in  America, 
and  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  1907.  The  subscriber 
pays  a  fixed  annual  rent  which  covers  a  certain  number  of  free  out- 
ward calls,  say  500 ;  additional  calls  he  purchases  in  advance  in 
blocks  of  several  hundred  at  so  much  per  hundred,  the  price  being 
reduced  as  the  number  increases. 

For  subscribers  who  desire  the  telephone  for  occasional  use,  the 
party-line  system  has  been  devised,  whereby  several  telephones  are 
connected  to  one  line  leading  to  the  exchange.  In  London  a  two- 
line  party  service  costs  ^  per  annum,  the  message  fees  being  id. 
per  call  to  subscribers  withm  the  county  and  2d.  per  call  to  tiiose 
outside  it,  with  a  minimum  of  £3.  The  fee  charged  for  the  use  of 
public  telephone  call  offices  is  2d.  per  message. 

The  trunk  line  service  is  charged  for  on  rates  which  vary  from 
3d.  (for  25  m.)  up  to  IS.  (for  100  m.)  for  a  three  minutes'  conversa- 
tion between  6  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  For  every  40  m.  above  too  m.  an 
additional  6d.  per  conversation  is  charged.  A  reduction  has  been 
made  in  the  charges  for  trunk  calls  at  night,  and  calls  for  single 
periods  of  three  minutes  are  allowed  at  half  the  ordinary  rates 
between  7  p.m.  and  7  a.m.  A  call  between  London  and  Liverpool, 
which  ordinarily  costs  2s.,  can  be  made  for  is.  between  those  hours. 
The  growth  of  traffic  on  this  basis  has  been  considerable,  and  the 
arrangement  has  proved  of  advantage  to  the  public,  as  it  provides 
cheap  facilities  at  times  which  are  convenient  for  social  conversation. 

Telephone  subscribers  may  telephone  ordinary  messages  to  any 
post  office  which  may  be  reached  through  the  local  exchange 
system,  or  by  means  of  the  trunk  wires,  in  order  that  the  messages 
may  be  written  down  and  forwarded  as  telegrams  or  express  letters 
or  ordinary  letters.  Subscribers  to  exchanges  may  also  make 
arrangements  to  have  all  telegrams  (except  Press  telegrams)  ad- 
dress^ to  them  delivered  by  telephone  instead  of  messenger. 
Telephone  subscribers  may  also  obtain  the  services  of  an  express 
messenger  by  telephoning  to  the  nearest  post  office  connected  with 
the  exchange. 

National  Telephone  Company. — ^The  issued  share  and  debenture 
capital  of  the  company  on  the  31st  of  December  1907  was: — 

15,000  6%  ist  preference  shares  of  £10  each.         ,  £150,000 

15,000  6%  2nd  preference  shares  of  £10  each          .  150,000 

250,000  5  %  3rd  preference  shares  of  £5  each  .         .  1,250,000 

6%  preferred  stock 2,225,000 

Deferred  stock 3.366,425 

71,715  new  shares  of  £5  each         ....  35^i575 

£7,500,000 

3}  *»;  debenture  stock 2,000,000 

4%  debenture  stock 1,716,593 

£11.216,593 

The  company  has  a  reserve  fund  of  £2467,707,  the  major  part 
of  which  is  invested  in  the  business.  The  gross  income  for  the  year 
1907  amounted  to  £2,702,228,  of  which  £257,920  was  paid  to  the 
Post  Office  in  respect  of  royalties.    The  working  expenses  amounted 
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to  £1,530,093  or  62*6  per  cent,  of  the  net  income,  leaving  a  profit 
for  the  year  of  £014,216. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  various  telephone  companies 
the  enterprises  were  regarded  as  speculative,  and  much  of  the 
capital  was  raised  at  a  discount.  The  business  subsequently 
proved  profitable,  good  dividends  were  paid,  and  the  securities 
for  the  most  part  commanded  fa  premium  in  the  market.  After  the 
consolidation  of  the  companies  in  1889-1890  the  profits  declined, 
patent  rights  had  expired,  material  reductions  were  made  in  the 
rates  for  telephone  services,  and  considerable  replacements  of  plant 
became  necessary,  the  cost  of  which  was  chai^ged  to  revenue. 

AgreemerU  of  190$. — By  this  agreement  the  Postmaster-General 
^reed  to  purchase  all  plant,  land  and  buildings  of  the  National 
Telephone  Company  in  use  at  the  date  of  the  agreement  or  con- 
structed after  that  date  in  accordance  with  the  specification  and 
rules  contained  in  the  agreement,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Post- 
master-General to  object  to  take  over  any  plant  not  suited  to  his 
requirements.  The  price  is  to  be  fixed  by^  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commissioner*  as  arbitrators  on  the  basis  of  the  "  then  value," 
exclusive  of  any  allowance  for  past  or  future  profits  or  any  com- 
pensation for  compulsory  sale  or  other  consideration.  In  those 
cases  in  which  the  company's  licence  has  been  extended  beyond 
191 1  (Glasgow  to  IQ13,  Swansea  to  1926,  Brighton  to  1926  and 
Portsmouth  to  1926)  the  Postmaster-General  will  buy  the  unex- 
pired licence  with  allowance  for  goodwill.  The  Postmaster-General 
agreed  also  to  buy  the  private  wire  plant  of  the  company  at  a 
value  based  upon  three  years*  purchase  of  the  net  profits  on  the 
average  of  the  three  years  ending  31st  of  December  1911-  The 
Postmaster-General  also  agreed  to  lay  underground  wires  for  the 
company  at  an  annual  rental  of  £i  per  mile  0*  double  wire  in  any 
local  area  in  which  the  company  was  operating,  but  not  in  areas  in 
which  the  municipalities  had  established  exchanges.  Free  inter- 
communication was  established  by  the  amement  betweeti  the 
subscribers  of  the  company  and  those  of  the  Post  Office,  and  a  scale 
of  charges  was  adopted  or  arranged  to  be  agreed  as  binding  on 
both  the  Post  Office  and  the  company.  The  late  Mr  W.  E.  L. 
Gaine,  general  mani^^  of  the  company,  stated  before  the  Select 
Committee  that  in  the  view  of  the  directors  the  bar^n  was  a  hard 
one,  because  it  gave  no  consideration  in  respect  of  the  goodwill  of 
the  great  business,  with  its  gross  income  of  over  £2,000,000  per 
annum  and  its  net  revenue  of  over  £750,000,  which  the  company 
had  built  up.  The  company  had  had  to  pay  for  all  the  experiments 
and  mistakes  which  are  inherent  in  the  launching  and  development 
of  any  new  industry.  It  had  paid  the  Post  Office  m  royalties  already 
£1,848,000,  and  the  Post  Office  under  the  agreement  would  step 
into  the  business  in  191 1  by  merely  paying  for  the  plant  employee. 
The  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  and  the  London  County 
Council,  on  the  other  hand,  consiaered  the  terms  of  purchase  to  be 
too  favourable  to  the  company.  The  London  County  Council, 
according  to  the  statement  of  its  comptrtiller,  was  disturbed  by  the 
hope  expressed  by  the  manager  of  the  company,  that  the  holders 
of  the  company's  ordinary  snares  would  obtain  the  par  value  of 
their  shares  in  191 1.  Inasmuch  as  the  debenture  stocks  and  pre- 
ference ^ares  would  have  to  be  redeemed  in  19 11  at  premiums 
ranging  from  3  to  5  per  cent.,  the  state  would  have  to  pay  the 
company  £253,000  in  excess  of  the  total  of  the  outstanding  securities 
in  order  to  enable  the  ordinary  shares  to  receive  par,  and  in  the 
council's  view  this  payment  would  diminish  the  probability  of  the 
Post  Office  being  able  to  afford  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
telephone  charges. 

Post  Office  Telephones, — ^The  number  of  trunk  wire  centres  open . 
on  the  31st  of  March  1907  was  533,  and  the  total  number  of  trunk 
circuits  was  2043,  containing  about  73,000  m.  of  double  wire.  The 
capital  expenditure  on  the  purchase  and  development  of  the  trunk 
wire  system  amounted  to  £3,376,252.  The  total  number  of  con- 
versations which  took  place  over  the  trunk  wires  during  the  year 
1906-1907  was  19,803,300.  The  gross  revenue  derived  from  the  trunk 
services  was  £480,658,  being  an  average  of  5*82d.  per  conversation. 
The  total  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Post  Office  provincial  ex- 
changes on  the  3tst  of  March  1907  (excluding  those  in  Glasgow 
and  Brighton)  was  10,010,  and  the  number  of  telephones  rented  was 
12,006.  The  Gla^ow  system  included  11,103  subscribers'  lines 
with  12,96^.  telephones,  and  the  Brighton  system  contained  1542 
subscribers  lines  with  1884  telephones*  The  sum  received  by  the* 
Post  Office  as  rental  in  respect  of  private  wires  was  £183,000.  The 
years'  working  of  the  whole  telephone  system  of  the  Post  Office 
showed  a  balance  of  £451,787  after  payment  of  the  working  expenses, 
while  the  estimated  amount  required  to  provide  for  depreciation 
of  plant  and  interest  at  3  per  cent,  on  the  total  expenditure  of 
£7,252,000  was  £432,726. 

The  number  df  telephones  connected  with  the  Post  Office  system 
in  the  metropolitan  area  on  the  31st  of  March  1907  was  41,236,  and 
additional  subscribers  were  being  connected  at  the  rate  of  about 
150  a  week.  There  were  425  post  office  call-offices  in  the  London 
area.  The  length  of  underground  pipes  which  had  been  laid  in 
the  metropolitan  area  for  telephone  purposes  was  2050  m.  Cables 
containing  317,789  m.  of  wire  had  been  laid,  including  69,066  m. 
rented  by  the  National  Telephone  Company.  The  average  cost  of 
constructing  an  exchange  circuit  in  the  metropolitan  area  (including 


the  installatbn  of  telephone  instruments  and  of  exchange  apparatas, 
but  excluding  the  provision  of  ^re  plant)  has  been  £33.  Taking 
into  account  the  whole  system  (including  spare  plant  of  all  kinds), 
the  capital  expenditure  per  station  {i.e.  per  telephone  connected 
with  an  exchange)  stands  at  less  than  £50. 

InteriuUional  Telephone  Lines, — The  Anglo-French  telephone 
service,  which  was  opened  between  London  and  P&ris  in  April 
1 89 1,  was  extended  to  the  principal  towns  in  England  and  France 
on  the  nth  of  April  1904.  The  service  has  since  been  extended  to 
certain  other  English  provincial  towns;  and  the  Anglo-Belgian 
telephone  service  has  similarly  been  extended.  There  are  now 
four  circuits  between  London  and  Paris,  one  between  London  and 
Lille,  and  two  between  London  and  Brussels,  the  last  carrying  an 
increasing  amount  of  traffic.  Experiments  have  been  made  in 
telephonic  communication  between  London  and  Rome  by  way  of 
Pans.  It  was  found  possible  to  exchange  speech  when  the  con- 
ditions were  exceptionally  favourable ;  but  in  spite  of  the  partial 
success  of  the  experiment,  a  public  service  between  the  two  capitals 
is  not  at  present  practicable. 

References. — Reports  of  Select  Committee  on  Telephone  and  Tele- 

5-aph  Wires  (1885),  of  Select  Committee  on  Telegraph  Bill  (1892),  of 
otnt  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Electric  Powers  (Protective  Clauses)  (189^),  of  Select  Committee  on 
Telephone  Service  (1895),  of  Select  Committee  on  Telephones  (1898), 
and  of  Select  Committee  on  Post  Office  {Telephone)  Agreement  (1905) ; 
Treasury  Minutes  (1892  and  1899);  Annual  Reports  of  the  Post- 
master-General; Report  to  the  Treasury  by  Sheriff  Andrew  Jameson 
on  Glasgow  Telephone  Enquiry  (1897);  H.  R.  Meyer,  PuUic  Owner- 
ship ar^  the  Telephone  in  Great  Britain  (London,  1907) ;  £.  Garckc, 
Manual  of  Electrical  Undertakings  (1896-1908).  (E.  Ga.) 

TELESCOPE*  an  optical  instrument  employed  to  view  dis- 
tant objects.  The  term  "  photographic  telescope "  has  been 
applied  to  instruments  employed  to  record  the  appearance  of 
celestial  objects  by  photography.  The  word  was  coined  by 
Demiscianus,  a  Greek  scholar,  at  the  request  of  Federigo  Cesi, 
founder  of  the  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  from  the  Greek  tflXe,  far, 
and  (TKorefv,  to  see.  It  was  used  by  Gahleo  as  early  as  161 2, 
and  came  into  EngUsh  use  much  later,  when  it  supplanted 
trunk  and  cylinder,  the  terms  hitherto  used  to  denote  the 
telescope. 

History 

The  credit  of  the  discovery  of  the  telescope  has  been  a  fruit- 
ful subject  of  discussion*  Thus,  because  Democritus  announced 
that  the  Milky  Way  is  composed  of  vast  multitudes  of  stais, 
it  has  been  maintamed  thut  he  could  only  have  been  led  to 
form  such  an. opinion  from  actual  examination  of  the  heavens 
with  a  telescope.  Other  passages  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  have  similarly  been  cited  to  prove  that  the  telescope 
was  known  to  the  ancients.  But,  as  has  been  remarked  by 
Dr  Robert  Grant  {History  of  Physical  Astronomy,  p.  515),  we 
are  no  more  warranted  in  drawing  so  important  a  conclusion 
from  casual  remarks,  however  sagacious,  than  we  should  be 
justified  in  stating  that  Seneca  was  in  possession  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Newton  because  he  predicted  that  comets  would  one 
day  be  found  to  revolve  in  periodic  orbits.  William  Molyneux, 
in  his  Dioptrica  Nova  (1692),  p.  256,  declares  his  opinion  that 
Roger  Bacon  (who  died  c.  1294)  '^  did  perfectly  well  imderstand 
all  kinds  of  optic  glasses,  and  knew  likewise  the  method  of 
combining  them  $0  as  to  compose  some  such  instrument  as  our 
telescope.''  He  cites  a  passage  from  Bacon's  Opus  MniuSi, 
p.  377  of  Jebb's  edition,  1733,  translated  as  followsi — 

"  Greater  things  than  these  may  be  performed  by  refracted  vision. 
For  it  is  easy  to  understand  by  the  canons  above  mentioned  that 
the  greatest  objects  may  appear  exceedingly  small,  and  the  contrary, 
also  that  the  most  remote  objects  may  appear  just  at  hand,  and  tne 
converse;  for  we  can  give  such  figures  to  transparent  bodies,  and 
dispose  them  in  such  order  with  respect  to  the  eye  and  the  objects, 
that  the  rays  shall  be  refracted  and  bent  towards  any  place  we 
please,  so  that  we  shall  see  the  object  near  at  hand  or  at  any  dis- 
tance under  any  angle  we  please.  And  thus  from  an  incredible 
distance  we  may  reaid  the  smallest  letters,  and  may  number  the 
smallest  particles  of  dust  and  sand,  by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  the 
angle  under  which  we  see  them.  .  .  .^  Thus  also  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  may  be  made  to  descend  hither  in  apf)earance,  and  to  be  visible 
over  the  heads  of  our  enemies,  and  many  things  of  the  like  sort,  which 
persons  unacquainted  with  such  things  would  refuse  to  tilieve." 

Molyneux  also  cites  from  Bacon's  Epistola  ad  Parisiensem, 
"  Of  the  Secrets  of  Art  and  Nature,"  chap.  5 : — 

"  Glasses  or  diaphanous  bodies  may  be  so  formed  that  the  most 
remote  objects  may  appear  just  at  hand,  and  the  contrary,  so  that 
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we  may  read  the  smallest  letters  at  an  incredible  distancet  and 
may  number  things,  though  never  so  small,  and  may  make  the 
stars  also  appear  as  near  as  we  please." 

These  passages  certainly  prove  that  Bacon  had  very  nearly, 
if  not  perfectly,  arrived  at  theoretical  proof  of  the  possibility 
of  constructing  a  telescope  and  a  microscope;  but  his  writings 
give  no  account  of  the  trial  of  an  actual  telescope,  nor  any 
detailed  resxilts  of  the  application  of  a  telescope  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  heavens.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr  Robert 
Smith,  in  his  Complete  System  of  OpiickSj  that  Bacon  imagines 
some  effects  of  telescopes  which  cannot  be  performed  by  them, 
and  his  conclusion  is  that  Bacon  never  actually  looked  through 
a  telescope. 

Giambattista  della  Porta,  in  ,his  Magia  Naturalis,  printed  in 
1558,  makes  the  following  remarkable  statement. — 

"  If  you  do  but  know  how  to  join  the  two  (viz.,  the  concave  and 
the  convex  glasses)  rightly  together,  you  will  see  both  remote  and 
near  objects  larger  than  they  otherwise  appear,  and  withal  very 
distinct." 

Wolfius  infers  from  this  passage  that  its  author  was  the  first 
actual  constructor  of  a  telescope,  and  it  appears  not  improbable 
that  by  happy  accident  Porta  really  did  make  some  primitive 
form  of  telescope  which  exdted  the  wonder  of  his  friends. 
Here,  however,  his  interest  in  the  matter  appears  to  have 
ceased,  and  he  was  unable  either  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  his  discovery  or  to  describe  the  means  by  which  the  object 
was  attained.  Kepler,  who  examined  Porta's  account  of  his 
concave  and  convex  lenses  by  desire  of  his  patron  the  emperor 
Rudolph,  declared  that  it  was  perfectly  unintelligible.  Poggen- 
dorff  {Gesch,  der  Physik,  p.  134)  throws  considerable  doubt  on 
the  originality  of  Porta's  statement. 

Thomas  Digges,  in  his  Stratioiicus,  p.  359,  published  in  1579, 
states  that  his  father,  Leonard  Digges, 

"among  other  curious  practices  Lad  a  method  of  discovering  by 
perspective  glasses  set  at  due  aneles  all  objects  pretty  far  distant 
that  the  sun  shone  upon,  which  lay  in  the  country  round  about," 

and  that  this  was  by  the  help  of  a  manuscript  book  of  Roger 
Bacon  of  Oxford,  who  he  conceived  was  the  only  man  besides 
his  father  who  knew  it.  There  is  also  the  following  passage  in 
the  PatUometria  (bk.  i.  chap.  21)  of  Leonard  Digges  ^  (originally 
published  by  his  son  Thomas  in  1571,  and  again  in  1591): — 

**  Marvellous  are  the  conclusions  that  may  be  tHerformed  by  glasses 
concave  and  convex,  of  circular  and  parabolic  forms,  using  for 
multiplication  of  beams  sometime  the  aid  of  glasses  transparent, 
which,  by  fraction,  should  unite  or  dissipate  the  images  or  figures 
presented  by  the  reflection  of  other." 

He  then  describes  the  effects  of  magnification  from  a  combina* 
tlon  of  lenses  or  mirrors,  adding: — 

**  But  of  these  conclusions  I  minde  not  here  to  intreate,  having  at 
large  in  a  volume'  by  itself e  opened  the  miraculous  effects  of  per- 
specti  ve  glasses. ' ' 

It  is  impossible  to  discredit  the  significance  of  these  quotations, 
for  the  works  in  which  they  occur  were  published  more  than 
twenty  years  before  the  original  date  claimed  for  the  discovery 
of  the  telescope  in  Holland. 

But  it  is  quite  certain  that  previous  to  1600  the  telescope 
was  unknown,  except  possibly  to  individuals  who  failed  to  see 
its  practical  importance,  and  who  confined  its  use  to  "  curious 
practices"  or  to  demonstrations  of  "natural  magic."  The 
practical  discovery  of  the  instrument  was  certainly  made  in 
Holland  about  1608,  but  the  credit  of  the  original  invention  has 
been  claimed  on  behalf  of  three  individuals,  Hans  Lippershey 
and  Zacharias  Jansen,  spectacle-makers  in  Middelburg,  and 
James  Metius  of  Alkmaar  (brother  of  Adrian  Metius  the  mathe- 
matician). 

Descartes,  in  his  treatise  on  Dioptrics  (1637),  attributes  the  dis- 
covery to  Metius  "about  thirty  years  ago,  whilst  Schyraelus  de 
Rheita,  a  Capuchin  friar,  in  his  Oculus  Enoch  et  Eliae  (Antwerp, 
1645),  gives  the  credit  to  Lippershey  about  1609.     Peter  Borel, 


^  He  died  about  1570.    His  son  alludes  to  his  untimely  death  in 
the  preface  to  the  PatUometria, 
'  There  is  no  further  trace  of  this  volume. 


physician  to  the  kint  of  France,  published  at  The  Hi^e,  in  1655, 
a  work  De  Vero  Teiescopii  Inventore.  He  was  assisted  in  its  pre- 
paration by  William  Borel,  Dutch  envoy  at  the  court  of  France, 
and  the  latter  declares,  as  the  result  of  patient  investigation,  that 
Jansen  and  his  father  were  the  real  inventors  of  the  telescope  in 
1 610,  and  that  Lippershey  only  made  a  telescope  after  hints  acci- 
dentally conmiunicated  to  him  of  the  details  of  Jansen's  invention. 
But  the  most  trustworthy  information  on  the  subject  is  to  be  got 
from  the  researches  of  T.  H.  van  Swinden.'  Briefly  summarii^, 
this  evidence  is  as  follows.  In  the  library  of  the  university  of 
Leyden,  amongst  the  MSS.  of  Huygens  there  is  an  original  copy 
of  a  document  (dated  17th  October  1608)  addressed  to  the  states- 

fencral  by  Jacob  Andrianzoon  (the  same  individual  who  is  called 
ames  Metius  by  Descartes},  petitioning  for  the  exclusive  right  of 
selling  an  instrument  of  his  invention  by  which  distant  objects 
appear  larger  and  more  distinct.  He  states  that  he  had  discovered 
the  instrument  by  accident  when  engaged  in  making  experiments, 
and  had  so  far  perfected  it  that  distant  objects  were  made  as  visible 
and  distinct  by  his  instrument  as  could  be  done  with  the  one  which 
had  been  lately  offered  to  the  states  by  a  citizen  and  spectacle- 
maker  of  Middelburg.  Among  the  acts  of  the  states-general  pre- 
served in  the  government  archives  at  The  Hague,  Van  Swinden 
found  that  on  2nd  October  1608  the  assembly  of  the  states  took  into 
consideration  the  petition  of  Hans  Lippershey,  spectacle-maker,  a 
native  of  Wesd  and  an  inhabitant  of  Middelburg,  inventor  of  an 
instrument  for  seeing  at  a  distance.  On  4th  October  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  test  the  instrument,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  same 
month  the  assembly  agreed  to  give  Lippershey  QOO  florins  for  his 
instrument.  Further,  on  the  15th  December  of  the  same  year  they 
examined  an  instrument  invented  by  Lippershey  at  their  request 
to  see  with  both  eyes,  and  gave  him  orders  to  execute  two  similar 
instruments  at  900  florins  each;  but,  as  many  other  persons  had 
knowledge  of  this  new  invention  to  see  at  a  distance,  they  did  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  grant  him  an  exclusive  privilege  to  sell  such 
instruments.  The  dates  of  these  documents  disuse  effectually  of 
Borel's  statement  that  Lippershey  borrowed  the  ideas  of  Jansen  in 
1 610.  They  also  prove  that,  whilst  Metius  was  in  possession  of  a 
telescope,  with  which  he  may  have  experimented,  about  the  time 
when  Lippershey  presented  his  application  for  patent  rijjhts,  yet 
he  makes  no  pretension  that  Lippershey  borrowed  the  invention 
from  him.  The  conclusion  is  that  Lippershey  was  the  first  person 
who  independentiy  invented  the  telescope,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  the  instrument  known  to  the  world.  The  common  stofv  is 
that  Lippershey,  happening  one  day,  whilst  holding  a  spectacle-lens 
in  either  hand,  to  direct  them  towards  the  steeple  of  a  neighbouring 
church,  was  astonished,  on  looking  through  the  nearer  lens,  to  find 
that  the  weathercock  appeared  nearer  and  more  distinct.  He 
fitted  the  lenses  in  a  tube,  in  order  to  adjust  and  preserve  their 
relative  distances,  and  thus  constructed  his  first  tdescope.  But 
doubt  may  be  thrown  on  this  traditional  account  owing  to  the 
further  statement  that  the  image  of  the  weathercock  so  viewed  was 
seen  turned  upside  down.  All  the  original  Dutch  teicBoopes  were 
composed  of  a  convex  and  a  concave  lens,  and  telescopes  so  con* 
structed  do  not  invert.  The  inverting  telescope,  composed  of  two 
convex  lenses,  was  a  later  invention;  still  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  original  experiment  was  made  with  two  convex  lenses. 

Telescopes  seem  to  have  been  made  in  Holland  in  consider- 
able numbers  soon  after  the  date  of  their  invention,  and  rapidly 
found  their  way  over  Europe.  Sirturus,  in  his  De  Telescopio 
(1618),  states  that  "  a  Frenchman  proceeded  to  Milan  in  the 
month  of  May  1609  and  offered  a  telescope  for  sale  to  Count  di 
Fuentes";  and  Lorenzi  Pigoma  writes,*  under  date  31st 
August  1609,  that  "Galileo  had  been  appointed  lecturer  at 
Padua  for  life  on  accotmt  of  a  perspective  like  the  one  which 
was  sent  from  Flanders  to  Cardinal  Borghese."  Simon  Marius, 
the  German  astronomer,  appears  to  have  made  astronomical 
observations  in  1609  with  a  telescope  which  he  procured  from 
Holland,  and  Professor  S.  P.  Rigaud  of  Oxford  found  from  the 
MSS.  of  Harriot,  the  mathematician,  that  he  had  been  making 
astronomical  observations  with  a  Dutch  telescope  as  early  as 
July  1609.  Galileo,  in  his  Nuncius  Sidereus^  states  that, 
happening  to  be  in  Venice  about  the  month  of  May  1609,  he 
heard  that  a  Belgian  had  invented  a  perspective  instrument  by 
means  of  which  distant  objects  appeared  nearer  and  larger, 
and  that  he  discovered  its  construction  by  considering  the  effects 
of  refraction.  In  his  Saggiaiore  Galileo  states  that  he  solved 
the  problem  of  the  construction  of  a  telescope  the  first  night 
after  his  return  to  Padua  from  Venice,  and  made  his  first  tele- 
scope next  day  by  fitting  a  convex  lens  in  one  extremity  of  a 
leaden  tube  and  a  concave  lens  in  the  other  one.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  having  succeeded  in  making  a  better  telescope  than 

» See  Dr  G.  Moll  of  Utrecht,  in  Joum,  Roy.  Inst,,  vol.  i.,  1831. 

*  Lettre  d'  Uomini  lUustri,  p.  112  (Venice,  1744). 
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the  first,  he  took  it  to  Venice,  where  he  commimicated  the  details 
of  his  invention  to  the  public,  and  presented  the  instrument 
itself  to  the  doge  Leonardo  Donato,  sitting  in  full  coundi. 
The  senate,  in  return,  settled  him  for  life  in  his  lecture^p  at 
Padua  and  doubled  his  salary,  which  was  previously  500  florins 
and  which  tHen  became  treble  that  which  any  of  his  predecessors 
had  enjoyed.  Galileo  may  thus  claim  to  have  invented  the 
telescope  independently,  but  not  till  he  had  heard  that  others 
had  done  so.  In  fact  the  time  was  ripe;  and,  as  often  happens 
in  similar  circumstances,  only  a  hint  was  necessary  to  complete 
the  latent  chain  of  thought.  Galileo  devoted  all  his  time  to 
improving  and  perfecting  the  telescope.  Knowing  the  theory 
of  his  instrument,  and  possessed  of  much  practical  skill,  coupled 
with  unwearied  patience,  he  conquered  the  difficulties  of  grind- 
ing and  polishing  the  lenses,  and  soon  succeeded  in  producing 
telescopes  of  greatly  increased  power.  His  first  telescope 
magnified  three  diameters;  but  he  soon  made  instruments 
which  magnified  ei^t  diameters,  and  finally  one  that  magnified 
thirty-three  diameters.^  With  this  last  instrument  he  dis- 
covered in  z6io  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  spots  on  the  sun,  the  phases  of  Venus,  and  the  hills  and 
valleys  on  the  moon.  He  demonstrated  the  rotation  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  round  the  planet,  and  gave  rough  predictions 
of  their  configurations^  proved  the  rotation  of  the  sun  on  its 
axis,  established  the  general  truth  of  the  Copemkan  system  as 
compared  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  fairly  routed  the  fanciful 
dogmas  of  the  philosophers.  These  brilliant  achievements, 
together  with  the  immense  improvement  of  the  instrument 
under  the  hands  of  Galileo,  overshadowed  in  a  great  degree  the 
credit  due  to  the  original  discoverer,  and  led  to  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  name  of  the  Galilean  telescope  for  the  form  of 
the  instrument  invented  by  Lippershey. 

Kepler  first  explained  tiie  theory  and  some  of  the  practical 
advantages  of  a  telescope  constructed  of  two  convex  lenses  in 
his  Catoptrics  (1611).  Tine  first  person  who  actually  constructed 
a  telescope  of  this  form  was  the  Jesuit  Christoph  Scheiner,  who 
gives  a  description  of  it  in  his  Rasa  Ursina  (1630).  William 
Gascoigne  was  the  first  who  practically  appreciated  the  chief 
advantages  of  the  fonki  of  tdescope  suggested  by  Kepler,  via&.> 
the  visibility  of  the  image  of  a  distant  object  simuhaneonsly 
with  that  of  a  small  material  object  placed  in  the  common  focus 
of  the  two  lenses.  This  led  to  his  invention  of  the  micrometer 
and  Ins  applieation  of  telescopic  sights  to  astironomical  instru- 
ments of  precision  (see  Micromstier).  But  it  was  not  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  17  th  century  that  Kepler's  telescope  came 
into  general  uise,  and  then,  not  so  much  because  of  the  advantages 
pointed  out  by  Gascoigne,  but  because  its  field  of  view  was  much 
larger  than  in  the  Gidilean  telescope.  The  first  powerful  tele- 
scopes of  this  construction  were  made  by  Huygens,  after  much 
labour,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  brother.  With  one  of 
these,  of  i2-ft.  focal  length,  he  discovered  the  brightest  of 
Saturn's  satellites  (Titan)  in  1655,  and  in  1659  he  published  his 
Sysiema  Saturniumy  in  which  was  given  for  the  first  time  a  true 
explanation  of  Saturn's  ring,  foimded  on  observations  made 
with  the  same  instrument.  The  sharpness  of  image  in  Kepler's 
telescope  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  Galilean  instrxmient,  so 
that  when  a  high  magnifying  power  is  required  it  becomes 
essential  to  increase  the  focal  laigth.  G.  D.  Cassini  discovered 
Saturn's  fifth  satellite  (Rhea)  in  1672  with  a  teleiscope  of  35  ft., 
and  the  third  and  fourth  satellites  in  1684  with  telescopes  made 
by  Campani  of  100-  and  136-ft.  focal  length.  Huygens  states 
that  he  and  his  brother  made  object-glasses  of  170  and  210  ft. 
focal  length,  and  he  presented  one  of  123  ft.  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  Adrien  Auaout  (d.  1691)  and  others  are 
said  to  have  made  telescopes  of  from  300  to  600  ft.  focus,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  were  ever  able  to  use  them  in  practical 
observations.  James  Bradley,  on  27th  December  1722,  actucdly 
measured  tte  diameter  of  Venus  with  a  telescope  whose  object- 
glass  had  a  focal  length  of  21 2^  ft.    In  these  very  long  telescopes 

*. This  last  power  could  not  be  exceeded  with  advanta§:e  in  this 
form  of  telescope  till  after  the  invention  of  the  achromatic  object-  - 
<;lass. 


no  tube  was  employed,  and  they  were  consequendy  termed 
aerial  telescopes,  Huygens  contrived  some  ingenious  arrange- 
ments for  directing  such  telescopes  towards  any  object  visible 
in  the  heavens — the  focal  adjustment  and  centring  of  the  eye- 
piece being  preserved  by  a  braced  rod  connecting  the  object- 
glass  and  eye-piece.  Other  contrivances  for  the  same  purpose 
are  described  by  Philippe  de  la  Hire  (Mim.  de  VAcad,,  1715} 
and  by  Nicolaus  Hartsoeker  {Miscel,  BeroL,  1710,  vol.  i.  p.  261). 
Telescopes  of  such  great  length  were  naturally  difficult  to 
use,  and  must  have  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  skill  and  patience 
of  the  observers.  One  cannot  but  pay  a  passing  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  men  who,  with  such  troublesome  tools, 
achieved  such  results. 

Reflecting  Telescopes, — Until  Newton's  discovery  of  the  dif- 
ferent refrangibility  of  Ught  of  different  colours,  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  object-glasses  of  telescopes  were  subject  to  no 
other  errors  than  those  which  arose  from  the  spherical  figure 
of  their  surfaces,  and  the  efforts  of  opticians  were  chiefly 
directed  to  the  construction  of  ( lenses  of  other  forms  of 
curvature.  James  Gregory,  in  his  Optica  Promota  (1663), 
discusses  the  forms  of  images  and  objects  produced  by 
lenses  and  mirrors,  and  shows  that  when  the  surfaces  of 
the  lenses  or  mirrors  are  portions  of  spheres  the  images  are 
curves  concave  towards  the  objective,  but  if  the  curves  of  the 
surfaces  are  conic  sections  the  spherical  aberration  is  corrected. 
He  was  well  aware  of  the  failures  of  all  attempts  to  perfect 
telescopes  by  employing  lenses  of  various  forms  of  curvature, 
and  accordingly  proposed  the  form  of  reflecting  telescope  which 
bears  his  name.  But  Gregory,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
had  no  practical  skill;  he  could  find  no  optician  capable  of 
realizing  his  ideas,  and  after  some  fruitless  attempts  was  obliged 
to  abandon  all  hope  of  bringing  his  telescope  into  practical 
use,  Newton  was  the  first  to  construct  a  reflecting  telescope. 
When  in  1666  he  made  his  discovery  of  the  different  refrangi- 
bility of  light  of  different  colours,  he  soon  perceived  that  the 
faults  of  the  refracting  telescope  were  due  much  more  to  this 
cause  than  to  the  spherical  figure  of  the  lenses.  He  over- 
hastily  concluded  from  some  rough  experiments  {Optics,  bk.  i. 
pt.  ii.  prop.  3)  "  that  all  refracting  substances  diverged  the 
prismatic  colours  in  a  constant  proportion  to  their  mean  refrac- 
tion"; and  he  drew  the  natiural  conclusion  "that  refraction 
coidd  not  be  produced  without  colour,"  and  therefore  "  that 
no  improvement  could  be  expected  from  the  refracting  tele- 
scope "  {Treatise  on  Optics,  p.  112).  But,  having  ascertained 
by  experiment  that  for  all  colours  of  light  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflexion,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  construction  of  reflecting  telescopes.  After  much  experi- 
ment he  selected  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper  as  the  most  suitable 
material  for  his  specula,  and  he  devised  means  for  grinding 
and  polishing  them.  He  did  not  attempt  the  formation  of  a 
parabolic  figure  on  account  of  the  probable  mechanical  diffi- 
culties, and  he  had  besides  satisfied  himself  that  the  chromatic 
and  not  the  spherical  aberration  formed  the  chief  faults  of 
previous  telescopes.  Newton's  first  telescope  so  far  realized 
his  expectations  that  he  could  see  with  its  aid  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  and  the  horns  of  Venus.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
he  made  a  second  telescope  of  6i-in.  focal  length,  with  a 
magnifying  power  of  38  diameters,  which  he  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  in  December  1671.  A  third  form 
of  reflecting  telescope  was  devised  iii  1672  by  Cassegrain  {Journal 
des  Sgavans,  1672).  No  further  practical  advance  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  the  design  or  construction  of  the  instrument 
till  the  year  1723,  when  John  Hadley  (best  known  as  the 
inventor  of  the  sextant)  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
reflecting  telescope  of  the  Newtonian  construction,  with  a 
metallic  speculum  of  6-in.  aperture  and  62fTin.  focal 
length,  having  eye-pieces  magnifying  up  to  230  diameters. 
The  instrument  was  examined  by  Pound  and  Bradley,  the 
former  of  whom  reported  upon  it  in  Phil.  Trans,,  1723,  No. 
37S,  p.  382.  After  remarking  that  Newton's  telescope  "  had 
lain  neglected  these  fifty  years,"  they  stated  that  Hadley  had 
sufficiently  shown  "that  this  noble  invention  does  not  consist 
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in  bare  theory."  They,  compared  its  performance  with  that 
of  the  object-glass  of  123-ft.  focal  length  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society  by  Huygens,  and  found  that  Hadley's  reflector 
*'  will  bear  such  a  chaige  as  to  make  it  magnify  the  object  as 
many  times  as  the  latter  with  its  due  charge,  and  that  it  represents 
objects  as  distinct,  though  not  altogether  so  clear  and  bright. . . . 
Notwithstanding  this  difference  in  the  brightness  of  the  objects, 
we  were  able  with  this  reflecting  telescope  to  see  whatever  we  have 
hitherto  discovered  with  the  Huygenian,  particularly  the  transits 
of  Jupiter's  satellites  and  their  shadows  over  his  disk,  the  black 
list  in  Saturn's  ring,  and  the  edge  of  his  shadow  cast  on  his  ring. 
We  have  also  seen  with  it  several  times  the  five  satellites  of  Saturn, 
in  viewing  of  which  this  telescope  had  the  advantage  of  the 
Huygenian  at  the  time  when  we  compared  them;  for,  being  in 
summer,  and  the  Huygenian  telescop)e  being  managed  without  a 
tube,  the  twilight  prevented  us  from  seeing  in  this  some  of  these 
small  objects  which  at  the  same  time  we  could  discern  with  the 
reflecting  telescope." 

Bradley  and  Molyneux,  having  been  instructed  by  Hadley  in 
his  methods  of  polishing  specula,  succeeded  in  producing  some 
telescopes  of  considerable  power,  one  of  which  had  a  focal 
length  of  8  ft.;  and,  Molyneux  having  communicated  these 
methods  to  Scarlet  and  Hearn,  two  London  opticians,  the 
manufacture  of  telescopes  as  a  matter  of  business  was  com- 
menced by  them  (Smith's  Opticks,  bk.  iii.  ch.  i).  But  it  was 
reserved  for  James  Short  of  Edinburgh  to  give  practical  effect 
to  Gregory's  original  idea.  Bom  at  Edinburgh  in  17 10  and 
originally  educated  for  the  chiurch,  Short  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Maclaurin,  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  university, 
who  permitted  him  about  1732  to  make  use  of  his  rooms  in 
the  college  buildings  for  experiments  in  the  construction  of 
telescopes.  In  Short's  first  telescopes  the  specula  were  of 
glass,  as  suggested  by  Gregory,  but  he  afterwards  used  metallic 
specula  only,  and  succeeded  in  giving  to  them  true  parabolic 
and  elliptic  figures.  Short  then  adopted  telescope-making  as 
his  profession,  which  he  practised  first  in  Edinburgh  and  after- 
wards in  London.  All  Short's  telescopes  were  of  the  Gregorian 
form,  and  some  of  them  retain  even  to  the  present  day  their 
original  high  polish  and  sharp  definition.  Short  died  in  London 
in  1768,  having  realized  a  considerable  fortune  by  the  exercise 
of  his  profession. 

Achromatic  Telescope, — ^The  historical  sequence  of  events  now 
brings  us  to  the  discovery  of  the  achromatic  telescope.  The 
first  person  who  succeeded  in  making  achromatic  refracting 
telescopes  seems  to  have  been  Chester  Moor  Hall,  a  gentleman 
of  Essex.  He  argued  that  the  dififerent  humours  of  the  human 
eye  so  refract  rays  of  light  as  to  produce  an  image  on  the  retina 
which  is  free  from  colour,  and  he  reasonably  argued  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  produce  a  like  result  by  combining  lenses 
composed  of  different  refracting  media.^  After  devoting  some 
time  to  the  inquiry  he  found  that  by  combining  lenses  formed 
of  different  kinds  of  glass  the  effect  of  the  tmequal  refrangi- 
bility  of  light  was  corrected,  and  in  1733  he  succeeded  in  con- 
structing telescopes  which  exhibited  objects  free  from  colour. 
One  of  these  instruments  of  only  20-in.  focal  length  had  an 
aperture  of  2!  in.  Hall  was  a  man  of  independent  means, 
and  seems  to  have  been  careless  of  fame;  at  least  he  took  no 
trouble  to  communicate  his  invention  to  the  world.  At  a 
trial  in  Westminster  Hall  about  the  patent  rights  granted  to 
John  DoUond  (Watkin  v,  Dollond),*  Hall  was  admitted  to  be 

^  The  same  argument  was  employed  by  Gregory  more  than  fifty 
years  previously,  but  had  been  followed  by  no  practical  result.  The 
lens  of  the  human  eye  is  not  achromatic. 

'  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  held  on  9th  May 
1886  a  legal  document,  signed  by  Chester  Moor  Hall,  was  presented 
by  R.  B.  Prosser  of  the  Patent  Office  to  the  society.  On  the  same 
occasion  A.  C.  Ranyard  made  the  following  interesting  statement 
respecting  Hall : — 

*'  Some  years  ago  very  little  was  known  about  Moor  Hall.  It 
was  known  that,  about  seven  yfars  after  the  patent  for  making 
achromatic  object-glasses  was  granted  to  Dollond,  his  claim  to  the 
invention  was  disputed  by  other  instrument-makers,  amongst 
them  by  a  Mr  Champness,  an  instrument-maker  of  Cornhill,  who 
began  to  infringe  the  patent,  alleging  that  John  Dollond  was  not 
the  real  inventor,  and  that  such  telescopes  had  been  made  twenty- 
five  years  before  the  granting  of  his  patent  by  Mr  Moor  Hall.  John 
Dollond,  to  whom  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  had  been 


the  first  inventor  of  the  adiromatic  telescope;  but  it  was 
ruled  by  Lord  Mansfield  that  "  it  was  not  the  person  who  locked 
his  invention  in  his  scrutoire  that  ought  to  profit  for  such 
invention,  but  he  who  brought  it  forth  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind."^  In  1747  Leonhard  Euler  communicated  to  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  a  memoir  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  correcting  both  the  chromatic  and 
the  spherical  aberration  of  an  object-glass.  Like  Gregory  and 
HaU,  he  argued  that,  since  the  various  hiunours  of  the  human 
eye  were  so  combined  as  to  produce  a  perfect  image,  it  should 
be  possible  by  suitable  combinations  of  lenses  of  different 
refracting  media  to  construct  a  perfect  object-glass.  Adopting 
a  hjrpothetical  law  of  the  disp^sion  of  differently  coloured 
rays  of  light,  he  proved  analytically  the  possibility  of  con- 
structing an  achromatic  object-glass  composed  of  lenses  of  glass 
and  water.  But  all  his  efforts  to  produce  an  actual  object- 
glass  of  this  construction  were  fruitless — a  failure  which  he 
attributed  solely  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  lenses  worked 
precisely  to  the  reqiusite  curves  {Mem,  Acad,  Berlin,  1753). 
Dollond  admitted  the  accuracy  of  Eider's  analysis,  but  dis- 
puted his  h3rpothesis  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  purely  a  theo- 
retical assumption,  that  the  theory  was  opposed  to  the  results 
of  Newton's  experiments  on  the  refrangibiMty  of  light,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  to  determine  a  physical  law  from  analytical 
reasoning  alone  {Phil.  Trans,,  1753,  p.  289).  In  1754  Euler 
conmiimicated  to  the  Berlin  Academy  a  further  memoir,  in 
which,  starting  from  the  hypothesis  that  light  consists  of 
vibrations  excited  in  an  elastic  fluid  by  luminous  bodies,  and 
that  the  difference  of  colour  of  light  is  due  to  the  greater  or 
less  frequency  of  these  vibrations  in  a  given  time,  he  deduced 
his  previous  results.  He  did  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Newton's 
experiments  quoted  by  Dollond,  because  he  asserted  that  the 
difference  between  the  law  deduced  by  Newton  and  that  which 
he  assumed  woidd  not  be  rendered  sensible  by  such  an  experi- 
ment.* Dollond  did  not  reply  to  this  memoir,  but  soon  after- 
wards he  received  an  abstract  of  a  memoir  by  Samuel  Klingen- 
stiema,  the  Swedish  mathematician  and  astronomer,  which  led 
him  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  results  deduced  by  Newton 
on  the  dispersion  of  refracted  light.  Klingesstiema  showed 
from  purely  geometrical  considerations,  fully  appreciated  by 
Dollond,  that  the  results  of  Newton's  experiments  could  not 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  other  universally  accepted  facts 
of  refraction.  Like  a  pmctical  man,  Dollond  at  once  put  his 
doubts  to  the  test  of  experiment,  confirmed  the  conclusions  of 
Klingenstiema,  discovered  "  a  difference  far  beyond  his  hopes 
in  the  refractive  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  glass  with  respect 
to  their  divergency  of  colours,"  and  was  thus  rapidly  led  to 
the  construction  of  object-glasses  in  which  first  the  chromatic 
and  afterwards  the  spherical  aberration  were  corrected  {Phil, 
Trans,,  1758,  p.  733). 

We  have  thus  followed  somewhat  minutely  the  history. of 
the  gradual  process  by  which  Dollond  arrived  independently 
at  his  invention  of  the  refracting  telescope,  because  it  has  been 
asserted  that  he  borrowed  the  idea  from  others.     Montucla, 

given  for  his  invention,  was  the  dead,  and  his  son  brought  an 
action  for  infringing  the  patent  against  Champness.  There  is  no 
report  of  the  case,  but  the  facts  are  referred  to  in  the  reports  of 
subsequent  cases.  It  appears  that  workmen  who  had  been  employed 
by  Mr  Moor  Hall  were  examined,  and  proved  that  they  had  made 
achromatic  object-glasses  as  early  as  1733.  Dollond's  patent  was 
not  set  aside,  though  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  prior  manu- 
facture was  accepted  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  tried  the  case,  as 
having  been  satisfactorily  proved  ...  Mr  Hall  was  a  bencher  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  action.  He  was 
a  man  of  some  property,  and  is  spoken  of  on  his  tombstone  as  an 
excellent  lawyer  and  mathematician.  He  was  not  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  but  must  certainly  have  known  of  the  ^ft  of  the 
Copley  medal  to  Dollond.  It  is  very  curious  the  conflicting  evi- 
dence we  have  to  reconcile,  but  I  think  the  balance  of  evidence  is 
in  favour  of  there  having  been  a  prior  invention  of  achromatic 
object-glasses  before  the  date  of  Dollond's  patent"  {Astron. 
Register,  May  1 886;  see  also  the  Observatory  for  same  date). 

'  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1790,  part  ii.  p.  890. 

*  For  a  good  account  of  this  controversy,  see  Dr  H.  Servus, 
Geschichte  des  Fernrohrs,  p.  77  seq.  (Berlin,  1886). 
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in  his  Histoire  des  MoMmatiqites  (pp.  44B-449)*  gives  the 
following  footnote,  communicated  to  him  by  Lalande: — 

**  Ce  fut  Chestermonhall  "  (an  obvious  misprint  for  Chester  Moor 
Hall)  **  qui,  vers  1750,  eut  I'idee  des  lunettes  achromatiques.  II 
s'adressoit  k  Ayscough  *  qui  faisoit  travaillir  Bass.  Dollond  ayant 
eu  besoin  de  Bass  pour  un  verre  que  demandoit  le  due  d'Yorck, 
Bass  lui  fit  voir  du  crown-glass  et  du  flint-glass.  Hall  donna  une 
lunette  k  Ayscough,  qui  la  montra  k  ]>lusieur8  personnes;  il  en 
donna  la  construction  a  Bird,  qui  n'en  tint  pas  compte.  Dollond 
en  profita.  Dans  le  proems  qu'il  y  eut  entre  Dollond  et  Watkin,  au 
banc  du  roi,  cela  fut  prouy^;  mais  Dollond  gagna,  parce  qu'il  6toit 
le  premier  qui  edt  fait  connoitre  les  lunettes  achromatiques." 

It  is  clearly  established  that  Hall  was  the  first  inventor  of  the 
achromatic  telescope;  but  Dollond  did  not  borrow  the  inven- 
tion from  Hall  without  acknowledgment  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested by  Lalande.  His  discovery  was  beyond  question  an 
independent  one.  The  whole  history  of  his  researches  proves 
how  fully  he  was  aware  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  achromatism  in  refracting  telescopes,  and  he  may 
be  well  excused  if  he  so  long  placed  implicit  reliance  on  the 
accuracy  of  experiments  made  by  so  illustrious  a  philosopher 
as  Newton.  His  writings  sufficiently  show  that  but  for  this 
confidence  he  would  have  arrived  sooner  at  a  discovery  for 
which  his  mind  was  fuDy  prepared.  It  is,  besides,  impossible 
to  read  Dollond 's  memoir  {PhU.  Trans.,  1758,  p.  733)  without 
being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  is  a  truthful  account, 
not  only  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  he  independently 
arrived  at  his  discovery,  but  also  of  the  logical  processes  by 
which  these  steps  were  successively  suggested  to  his  mind. 

The  triple  object-glass,  consisting  of  a  combination  of  two 
convex  lenses  of  crown  glass  with  a  concave  flint  lens  between 
them,  was  introduced  in  1765  by  Peter,  son  of  John  Dollon4, 
and  many  excellent  telescopes  of  this  kmd  were  made  by  him. 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  pennit  a  further  detailed 
historical  statement  of  the  various  steps  by  which  the  powers 
of  the  telescope  were  developed.  Indeed,  in  its  practical  form 
the  principle  of  the  instrument  has  remained  unchanged  from 
the  time  of  the  DoUonds  to  the  present  day;  and  the  history 
of  its  development  may  be  summed  up  as  consisting  not  in 
new  optical  discoveries  but  in  utilizing  new  appliances  for 
figuring  and  polishing,  improved  material  for  specula  and  lenses, 
more  refined  means  of  testing,  and  more  perfect  and  convenient 
methods  of   mounting. 

About  the  year  1774  William  Herschel,  then  a  teacher  of 
music  in  Bath,  began  to  occupy  his  leisure  hours  with  the 
construction  of  specula,  and  fiinally  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  their  construction  and  use.  In  1778  he  had  selected  the 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  some  400  specula  which  he  made  for  the  cele- 
brated instrument  of  7-ft.  focal  length  with  which  his  early 
brilliant  astronomical  discoveries  were  made.  In  1783  he  com- 
pleted his  reflector  of  18  A  in.  aperture  and  20-ft.  focus,  and 
in  1789  his  great  reflector  of  4-ft.  aperture  and  40-ft.  focal 
length.  The  fame  of  these  instruments  was  rapidly  spread  by 
the  brilliant  discoveries  which  their  maker's  genius  and  per- 
severance accomplished  by  their  aid.  The  reflecting  telescope 
became  the  only  available  tool  of  the  astronomer  when  great 
light  grasp  was  requisite,  as  the  difficulty  of  procuring  disks 
of  glass  (especially  of  flint  glass)  of  suitable  purity  and  homo- 
geneity limited  the  dimensions  of  the  achromatic  telescope. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  offered 
prizes  for  perfect  disks  of  optical  flint  glass.  Some  of  the 
best  chemists  and  most  enterprising  glass-manufacturers  exerted 
their  utmost  efforts  without  succeeding  in  producing  perfect 
disks  of  more  than  3^  in.  in  diameter.  All  the  large  disks 
were  crossed  by  striae,  or  were  otherwise  deficient  in  the  ncces^ 
sary  homogeneity  and  purity.  The  subsequent  history  of  the 
development  of  the  art  of  manufacturing  glass  disks  for  telescopic 
objectives  will  be  found  in  the  article  Glass:  §  OpUcdl, 

Instruments,  &c. 
We  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  construction  of  the  various  kinds  of  telescopes,  and 
*  Ayscough  was  an  optician  in  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


to  describe  in  detail  special  t3rpical  instruments,  which,  owing 
to  the  work  accomplished  by  their  aid  or  the  practical  advances 
exemplified  in  their  construction,  appear  most  worthy  of  record 
or  study. 

Refracting   Telescope 

In  its  simplest  form  the  telescope  consists  of  a  convex 
objective  capable  of  forming  an  image  of  a  distant  object  and 
of  an  eye-lens,  concave  or  convex,  by  which  the  image  so  formed 
is  magnified.  When  the  axis  of  the  eye-lens  coincides  with  that 
of  the  object-glass,  and  the  focal  point  of  the  eye-lens  is  coin- 
cident with  the  principal  focus  of  the  object-lens,  parallel  rays 
incident  upon  the  object-glass  will  emerge  from  the  eye-piece 
as  parallel  rays.  These,  falling  in  turn  on  the  lens  of  the  human 
eye,  are  converged  by  it  and  form  an  image  on  the  retina. 

Fig.  I  shows  the  course  of  the  rays  when  the  eye-lens  is  convex 
(or  positive),  fig,  2  when  the  eye-lens  is  concave  (or  negative). 
The  former  represents  Kepler's,  the  latter  Lippershey's  or  the 
Galilean  telescope.  The  magnifying  power  obvioualy  depends  on 
the  proportion  of  the  focal  length  of  the  object-lens  to  that  of  the 
eye-lens,  that  is, 

magnifying  power  =»  F/e, 
where  F  is  the  focal  length  of  the  object-lens  and  e  that  of  the 
eye-lens.    Also  the  diameter  of  the  pencil  or  parallel  rays  emerging 
from  the  eye-lens  is  to  the  diameter  of  the  object-lens  mversely  as 
the  magnifying  power  of  the 
telescope.     Hence  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  determining 
the    magnifying   power   of   a 
telescope   is  to   measure  the 
diameter    of    the    emergent 
pencil     of    rays,     after    the  piQ   j 

telescope   has   been  adjusted  '    *  ., 

to  focus  upon  a  star,  and  to  divide  the  diameter  of  the  object- 
glass  by  the  diameter  of  the  emergent  pencil.  If  we  desire  to 
utilize  all  the  parallel  rays  which  fall  upon  an  object-glass 
it  is  necessary  that  the  tuU  pencil  of  emerdne  rays  should 
enter  the  observer's  eye.  Assuming  with  Sir  William  Herschel 
that  the  normal  pupil  of  the  eye  distends  to  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  when  viewing  faint  objects,  we  obtain  the  rule  that 
the  minimum  magnifying  power  which  can  be  efficiently  employed 
is  five  times  the  diameter  of  the  object'*glas8  expressed  in  idches.^ 
The  defects  of  the  Galilean  and 
Kepler  telescopes  are  due  to  the 
chromatic  and  spherical  aberration 
of  the  simple  lenses  of  which 
they  are  composed.  The  substi- 
tution of  a  positive  or  negative 
eye-piece  for  the  simple  convex 
or  concave  eye-lens,  and  of  an 
achromatic  object-glass  for  the  simple  object-lens,  transforms  these 
early  forms  into  the  modern  achromatic  telescope.  The  Galilean 
telescope  with  a  concave  eye-lens  instead  of  an  eye-piece  still  sur- 
vives as  the  modern  opera-glass,  on  account  of  its  shorter  length, 
but  the  object-glass  and  eye-lens  are  achromatic  combinations. 

(D.  Gl.) 

Telescope  Objectives} — ^In  spite  of  the  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  optical  glass  (see  Glass)  practically  the  same 
crown  and  flint  glasses  as  used  by  John  Dollond  in  1758  for 
achromatic  objectives  are  still  used  for  all  the  largest  of  the 
modem   refracting   telescopes. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  spectra  of  white  or  solar 
light  yielded  by  ordinary  crown  and  flint  glasses  are  different: 
that  while  two  prisms  of  such  glasses  may  be  arranged  to  give 
exactly  the  same  angular  dispersion  between  two  Fraunhofer 

•  In  the  case  of  short-sighted  persons  the  image  for  very  distant 
objects  (that  is,  for  parallel  rays)  is  formed  in  rront  of  the  retina; 
therefore,  to  enable  such  persons  to  see  distinctly,  the  rays  emerging 
from  the  eye-piece  must  be  slightly  divergent;  that  is,  they  musit 
enter  the  eye  as  if  they  proceeded  from  a  comparatively  near  object. 
For  normal  eyes  the  natural  adaptation  is  not  to  focus  for  quite 
parallel  rays,  but  on  objects  at  a  moderate  distance,  and  practi- 
cally, therefore,  most  persons  do  adjust  the  focus  of  a  telescope, 
for  most  distinct  and  easy  vision,  so  that  the  rays  emerge  from  the 
eye-piece  very  slightly  clivergent.  Abnormally  short-sighted  per- 
sons require  to  push  in  the  eye-lens  nearer  to  the  object-glass,  and 
long-sighted  persons  to  withcfraw  it  from  the  adjustment  employed 
by  those  of  normal  sight.  It  is  usual,  however,  in  computations 
of  the  magnifying  power  of  telescopes,  for  the  rays  emerging  from  the 
eye-piece  when  adjusted  for  distinct  vision  to  be  parallel. 

•  For  the  methods  of  grinding,  polishing  and  testing  lenses,  see 
Objective. 


Fig.  2. 
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lines,  such  as  C  and  F,  yet  the  flint  glass  prism  will  show  a 
relative  drawing  out  of  the  blue  end  and  a  crowding  together 
of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  while  the  crown  prism  shows 
an  opposite  tendency.  This  want  of  proportion  in  the  dis- 
persion for  different  regions  of  the  spectrum  is  called  the 
"  irrationality  of  dispersion  ";  and  it  is  as  a  4irect  consequence 
0!  this  irrationality,  that  there  exists  a  secondary  spectrum  or 
residual  colour  dispersion,  showing  itself  at  the  focus  of  all 
such  telescopes,  and  roughly  in  proportion  to  their  size.  These 
glasses,  however,  still  hold  the  field,  although  glasses  are  now 
produced  whose  irrationality  of  dispersion  has  been  reduced  to 
a  very  slight  amount.  The  primary  reason  for  this  retention 
is  that  nothing  approaching  tie  difference  in  dispersive  power 
between  ordinary  crown  glass  and  ordinary  dense  flint  glass 
(a  difference  of  i  to  ij)  has  yet  been  obtained  between  any 
pair  of  the  newer  glasses.  Consequently,  for  a  certain  focal 
length,  much  deeper  curves  must  be  resorted  to  if  the  new 
glasses  are  to  be  employed;  this  means  not  only  greater  diffi- 
culties in  workmanship,  but  also  greater  thickness  of  glass, 
which  militates  against  the  chance  of  obtaining  large  disks 
quite  free  from  striae  and  perfect  in  their  state  of  annealing. 
In  fact,  superfine  disks  of  over  15  in.  aperture  are  scarcely 
possible  in  most  of  the  newer  telescope  glasses.  Moreover  the 
greater  depths  of  the  curves  (or  "  curvature  powers  ")  in  itself 
neutralize  more  or  less  the  advantages  obtained  from  the 
reduced  irrationality  of  dispersion.  When  all  is  taken  into 
consideration  it  is  scarcdy  possible  to  reduce  the  secondary 
colour  aberration  at  the  focus  of  such  a  double  object-glass 
to  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  that  prevailing  at  the  focus  of  a 
double  objective  of  the  same  aperture  and  focus,  but  made  of 
the  ordinary  crown  and  flint  glasses. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  secondary  spectrum  can  be  reduced 
still  further  is  by  the  employment  of  three  lenses  of  three  different 
sorts  of  glass,  by  which  arrangement  the  secondary  spectrum 
has  been  reduced  in  the  case  of  the  Cooke  photo  visual  ob- 
jective to  about  I /20th  part  of  the  usual  amount,  if  the  whole 
regioh  of  the  visible  spectrum  is  taken  into  account.  It  is 
possible  to  construct  a  triple  objective  of  two  positive  lenses 
enclosing  between  them  one  negative  lens,  the  two  former  being 
made  of  the  same  glass.  For  relatively  short  focal  lengths  a 
triple  construction  such  as  this  is  almost  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  an  objective  free  from  aberration  of  the  3rd  order,  and 
it  ought  be  thought  at  first  that,  given  the  closest  attainable 
degree  of  rationality  between  the  colour  dispersions  of  the  two 
glasses  employed,  which  we  will  call  crown  and  flint,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  devise  another  form  of  triple  objective,  by 
retaining  the  same  flint  glass,  but  adopting  two  sorts  of  crown 
instead  of  only  one,  which  would  have  its  secondary  spectrum 
very  much  further  reduced.  Yet  such  is  the  rather  surprising 
fact.  But  it  can  be  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  older 
glasses,  as  the  following  case  will  show. 

The  figures  given  are  the  partial  dispersions  for  ordinary 
crown  and  ordinary  extra  dense  flint  glasses,  styled  in  Messrs 
Schott's  catalogue  of  optical  glasses  as  0*60  and  0102  re- 
spectively, having  refractive  indices  of  15179  and  1-6489  for 
the  D  ray  respectively,  and  (MD-i)/(/«r-A«c)  =  6o-2  and  33-8 
respectively  to  indicate  their  dispersive  powers  (inverted),  =i'. 
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The  A/i  from  C  to  F  being  taken  as  unity  in  each  case,  then 
the  Am's  for  the  other  regions  of  the  spectrum  are  expressed  in 
fractions  A/x  (C  to  F)  9uid  are  given  under  the  asterisks.  Let  it 
be  supposed  that  two  positive  lenses  of  equal  curvature  powers 
are  made  out  of*  these  two  glasses,  then  in  order  to  represent 
the  combined  dispersion  of  the  two  together  the  two  Am*s  for 
each  spectral  region  may  be  added  together  to  form  A'/i  as  in 
the  line  below,  and  then,  on  again  expressing  the  partial  A'/i 


in  terms  of  AV  (C  to  F)  we  get  the  new  figures  in  the  bottom 
row  beneath  the  asterisks.  We  find  that  we  have  now  got  a 
course  of  dispersion  or  degree  of  rationality  which  very 
closely  corresponds  to  that  of  an  ordinary  light  flint  glass, 
styled  0-569  in  Schott's  catalogue,  and  having  Md  15738  and 
(MD-i)/(MF~Ak:)  =4i'4=''»  the  figures  of  whose  course  of  dis- 
persion are  as  below: — 

Light  Flint  Glass  0$^, 
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Hence  it  is  dear  that  if  the  two  positive  lenses  of  equal  curvature 
power  of  060  and  0'i02  respectively  are  combined  with  a 
negative  lens  of  light  flint  0-569,  then  a  triple  objective,  having 
no  secondary  spectrum  (at  any  rate  with  respect  to  the  blue 
rays),  may  be  obtained. 

But  while  an  achromatic  combination  of  o-6o  and  0-102  alone 
will  yield  an  objective  whose  focal  length  is  only  128  times 
the  focal  length  of  the  negative  or  extra  dense  flint  lens,  the 
triple  combination  will  be  found  to  yield  an  objective  whose 
focal  length  is  73  times  as  great  as  the  focal  length  of  the 
negative  light  flint  lens.  Hence  impossibly  deep  curvatures 
would  be  required  for  such  a  triple  objective  of  any  normal 
focal  length.  This  case  well  illustrates  the  much  closer  approach 
to  strict  rationality  of  dispersion  which  is  obtainable  by  using 
two  different  sorts  of  glass  for  the  two  positive  lenses,  even 
when  one  of  them  has  a  higher  dispersive  power  than  the  glass 
used  for  the  negative  lens. 

It  is  largely  to  this  principle  that  the  Cooke  photo  visual  ob- 
jective of  three  lenses  (ng.  3)  owes  its  high  degree  of  achromatism. 
This  form  of  objective  has  been  successfully  made  up  to  I2j  in. 
clear  aperture.    The  front  lens  is  made  of  baryta  light  flint  glaai 


Fig.  3. 

(Qf543  of  Schott's  catalogue)  and  the  back  lens  of  a  crown  glass, 
styled  0^374  in  Schott's  older  lists. 

The  table  gives  their  partial  dispersions  for  six  different  regions 
of  the  spectrum  also  expressed  (in  brackets  below)  as  fractional 
parts  of  the  dispersion  from  C  to  F. 
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Since  the  curvature  powers  of  the  positive  lenses  are  equal,  the 
partial  dispersions  of  the  two  glasses  may  be  simply  added  together, 
and  we  then  have : — 

IO-543 +0.374] 
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The  proportions  given  on  the  lower  line  may  now  be  compared 
with  the  corresponding  proportional  dispersions  for  borosilicate 
flint  glass  0*658,  closely  resembling  the  type  0*164  of  Schott's  list, 
viz.: — 

[0658  (lift « 1 .546)  P  =  50- 1] 
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A  slight  increase  in  the  relative  power  of  the  first  lens  of  0*^43 
would  bring  about  a  still  closer  correspondence  in  the  rationality, 
but  with  the  curves  required  to  produce  an  object-glass  of  this 
type  of  6  in.  aperture  and  108  in.  focal  length  a  discrepancy  of 
I  unit  in  the  3rd  decimal  place  in  the  above  proportional  figures 
would  cause  a  unear  error  in  the  focus  for  that  colour  of  only  about 
•025  in.,  so  that  the  largest  deviation  implied  by  the  tables  would 
be  a  focus  for  the  extreme  violet  H  ray  about  '037  longer  than  the 
normal.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  visual  and  photographic 
fod  are  now  merged  in  one,  and  the  image  is  practically  as  achromatic 
as  that  yielded  by  a  reflector. 

Other  types  of  triple  object-glasses  with  reduced  secondary 
spectra  have  recently  been  introduced.  The  extension  of  the 
image  away  from  the  axis  or  size  of  field  available  for  covering  a 
photographic  plate  with  fair  definition  is  a  function  in  the  first 
place  of  the  ratio  between  focal  length  and  aperture,  the  longer 
focus  having  the  greater  relative  or  angular  covering  power,  and  in 
the  second  a  function  of  the  curvatures  of  the  lenses,  in  the  sense 
that  the  objective  must  be  free  from  coma  at  the  foci  of  oblique 
pencils  or  must  fulfil  the  sine  condition  (see  Aberration). 

Eye-pieces, — The  eye-pieces  or  oculars  through  which,  in  case 
of  visual  observations,  the  primary  images  formed  by  the  ob- 
jective are  viewed,  are  of  quite 
secondary  importance  as  re- 
gards definition  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  field  of  view.  If 
an  eye-piece  blurs  the  definition 
in  any  degree  in  the  centre  of 
the  field  it  must  be  very  badly 
figured  indeed,  but  the  defini- 
tion towards  the  edge  of  the 
field,  say  at  20*  away  from 
the  centre  of  the  apparent 
Fig.  4.  field  of  view,  depends  very  in- 

timately upon  the  construction 
of  the  eye-piece.  It  must  be  so  designed  as  to  give  as  flat 
an  image  as  is  possible  consistently  with  freedom  from 
astigmatism  of  oblique  pencils.  The  mere  size  of  the  apparent 
field  of  view  depends  upon  obtaining  the  oblique  pencils  of  light 
emerging  from  it  to  cross  the  axis  at  the  great  possible  angle, 
and  to  this  end  the  presence  of  a  field-lens  is  indispensable, 
which  is  separated  from 
the  eye-lens  by  a  con- 
siderable interval. 

TTie  earlier  armnge- 
ment  of  two  lenses  of 
the  Huygenian  eye-piece 
(see  Microscope)  having 
foci  with  ratio  of  3  to  i, 
eives  a  fairly  large  flat 
field  of  view  approxim- 
ately free  from  distortion 
of  tangential  lines  and 
from  coma,  while  the 
Mittenzwey  variety  of  it 
(fig.  4)  in  which  the 
field-lens  is  changed  into  a  meniscus  having  radii  in  about  the 
ratio  of  -\-i  to -9  gives  still  better  results,  but  still  not  quite 
so  good  as  the  results  obtained  by  using  the  combination  of 
two  convexo-plane  lenses  of  the  focal  ratio  2  to  i. 

In  the  Ramsden  eye- 
piece (see  Microscope)  the 
focal  lengths  of  the  two 
plano-convex  ^  lenses  are 
equal,  and  their  convexities 
are  turned  towards  one 
another.  The  field-lens  is 
thus  in  the  principal  focal 
plane  of  the  eye-lens,  if 
the  separation  be  equal  to 
iifi+fi)-  This  is  such  a 
practical  drawback  that  the 
separation  is  generally  Jths 
or  Jths  of  the  theoretical, 
and  then  the  primary 
image  viewed  by  tne  eye- 
piece may  be  rather  outside  the  field-lens,  which  is  a  great  practical 
advantage,  especially  when  a  reticule  has  to  be  mounted  in  the 
primary  focal  plane,  althoup:h  the  edge  of  the  field  is  not  quite 
achromatic  under  these  conditions. 

KeUner  Eye-piece, — In  order  to  secure  the  advantage  of  the 
principal  focal  plane  of  the  eye-piece  being  well  outside  of  the 
field-lens  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  a  large  flat  field  of 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


view  with  oblique  achromatism  and  freedom  from  coma  and 
distortion,  there  is  no  better  construction  than  the  modified 
Kellner  eye-piece  (fig.  5)  such  as  is  generally  used  for  prismatic 
binoculars.  It  consists  of  a  plano-convex  field-lens  of  crown  glass 
and  an  approximately  achromatic  eye-lens,  some  distance  behind  it, 
consisting  of  an  equi-convex  crown  lens  cemented  to  a  concavo- 
plane  flint  lens,  the  latter  beinjg^  next  to  the  eye. 

There  are  also  other  eye-pieces  having  the  field-lens  double  or 
achromatic  as  well  as  the  eye-lens. 

In  cases  where  it  is  iniportant  to  get  the  maximum  quantity  of 
light  into  the  eye,  the  field-lens  is  discarded  and  an  achromatic 
eye-lens  alone  employed.  This  yields  a  very  much  smaller  field 
of  view,  but  it  is  very  valuable  for  viewing  feeble  telescopic  objects 
and  very  delicate  planetary  or  lunar  details.  Zeiss  and  Steinheil's 
monocentric  eye-pieces  and  the  Cooke  single  achromatic  eye-piece 
(fig.  6)  are  examples  of  this  class  of  oculars.  (H.  D.  T.) 

Reflecting  Telescope. 
The  following  are  the  various  forms  of  reflecting  telescopes: — 

The  Gregorian  telescope  is  represented  in  fig.  7.  A  A  and  B  B 
are  concave  mirrors  having  a  common  axis  and  their  concavities 
facing  each  other.  The  focus  of  A  for  parallel  rays  is  ^^ 
at  F,  that  of  B  for  parallel  rays  at/— between  B  and  F.  ^'^ 
Parallel  rays  falling  on  A  A  converge  at  F,  where  an  image  Monam 
is  formed;  the  rays  are  then  reflected  from  B  and  converge  at  P, 
where  a  second  and  more  enlarged  image  is  formed.    Gregory  himself 


Fig.  7. — Gregorian  Telescope. 

showed  that,  if  the  large  mirror  were  a  segment  of  a  paraboloid  of 
revolution  whose  focus  is  F,  and  the  small  mirror  an  ellipsoid 
of  revolution  whose  foci  are  F  and  P  respectively,  the  resulting 
image  will  be  plane  and  undistorted.  The  image  formed  at  P  is 
viewed  through  the  eye-piece  at  E,  which  may  be  of  the  Huygenian 
or  Ramsden  type.  The  focal  adjustment  is  accomplished  by  the 
screw  S,  which  acts  on  a  slide  cairying  an  arm  to  which  the  mirror 
B  is  attached.  The  practical  difficulty  of  constructing  Gregorian 
telescopes  of  good  denning  quality  is  very  considerable,  because  if 
spherical  mirrors  are  employed  their  aberrations  tend  to  increase 
each  other,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  true  elliptic  figure 
to  the  necessarily  deep  concavity  of  the  small  speculum.  Short 
appears  to  have  systematically  conquered  this  difficulty,  and  his 
Gregorian  telescopes  attainecl  great  celebrity.  The  use  of  the 
Gregorian  form  is,  however,  practically  abandoned  in  the  present 
day.  The  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope  is  =  Ff/ex,  where  F 
and  /  are  respectively  tne  focal  len^hs  of  the  large  and  the  small 
mirror,  e  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-piece,  and  x  the  distance  between 
the  principal  foci  of  the  two  mirrors  (  =  F/  in  the  diagram)  when 
the  instrument  is  in  adjustment  for  viewing  distant  objects.  The 
images  are  erect. 

The  Cassegrain  telescope  differs  from  the  Gregorian  only  in  the 
substitution  of  a  convex  hyperboloidal  mirror  for  a  concave  ellip- 
soidal mirror  as  the  small  speculum.  This  form  has  two 
distinct  advantages:  (i)  if  spherical  mirrors  are  employed 
their  aberrations  have  a  tendency  to  correct  each  other; 
(2)  the  instrument  is  shorter  than  the  Gregorian,  caeteris  paribus, 
by  twice  the  focal  length  of  the  small  mirror.  Fewer  telescopes 
have  been  made  of  this  than  perhaps  of  any  other  form  of  reflector; 
but  in  comparatively  recent  years  the  Cassegrain  has  acquired 
importance  from  the  fact  of  its  adoption  for  the  great  Mellx)ume 
telescope,  and  from  its  employment  in  the  60-in.  reflector  of  the 
Mount  Wilson  Solar  Observatory  (see  below).  For  spectroscopic 
purposes  the  Cassegrain  form  has  peculiar  advantages,  because  in 
consequence  of  the  less  rapid  convei^ence  of  the  rays  after  reflection 
from  the  convex  hyf>erboloidal  mirror,  the  equivalent  focus  can 
be  made  very  great  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  the  tube. 
This  permits  the  employment  of  a  spectroscope  furnished  with  a 
collimator  of  long  f€K:us.  The  magnifying  power  is  computed  by 
the  same  formula  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gregorian  telescope. 

The  Newtonian  telescope  is  represented  in  Fig.  8.  A  A  is  a  con- 
cave mirror  whose  axis  is  a  a.  Parallel  rays  falling  on  A  A  converge 
on  the  plane  mirror  B  B,  and  are  thence  reflected  at  ^ 
right  angles  to  the  axis,  forming  an  image  in  the  focus  of  C!m*1« 
the  eye-piece  E.  The  surface  of  the  large  mirror  should  *««*«•• 
be  a  paraboloid  of  revolurion,  that  of  the  small  mirror  a  true  optical 
plane.    The  magnifying  power  is  =  F/e,   This  form  is  employed  in  the 
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construction  of  most  modern  reflecting  telescopes.    A  glass  prism  of 
total  reflection  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  plane  mirror. 


Fig.  8. — Newtonian  Telescope. 


The  Herschelian  or  front  view  reflector  is  represented  in  fig.  9. 
A  A  is  a  concave  parabolic  mirror,  whose  axis  a  c  is  inclined  to  the 
axis  of  the  tube  a  6  so  that  the  image  of  an  object  in  the  focus  of 
the  mirror  may  be  viewed  by  an  eye-piece  at  E,  the  angle  bac  being 
„  equal  to  the  angle  c  a  E.    This  form  was  adopted  by  the 

McbeUaa  ^^^^  Herschel  to  avoid  the  loss  of  light  from  reflection  in 
•  the  small  mirror  of  the  Newtonian  telescope.  The  front 
view  telescope,  however,  has  hardly  been  at  all  employed  except 
by  the  Herschels.  But  at  the  same  time  none  but  the  Herschels 
have  swept  the  whole  sky  for  the  discovery  of  faint  nebulae;  and 


Fig.  9. — ^Herschelian  Reflector. 

probably  no  other  astronomers  have  worked  for  so  many  hours  on 
end  for  so  manv  nights  as  they  did,  and  they  emphasize  the  easy 
position  of  the  observer  in  using  this  form  of  instrument. 

Construction  of  Specula. 

The  composition  of  metallic  ^specula  in  the  present  day  diflfers 
very  little  from  that  used  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Many  different 
alloys  have  been  suggested,  some  including  silver,  nickel,  zinc  or 
arsenic ;  but  that  which  has  practically  been  found  best  is  an  alloy 
of  four  equivalents  of  copper  to  one  of  tin,  or  the  following  pro- 
portions by  weight:  copper  ^52,  tin  117-8.  Such  speculum  metal 
IS  exceedingly  hard  and  brittle,  takes  a  fine  white  polish,  and  when 
protected  from  damp  has  little  liability  to  tarnish.  The  process  of 
casting  and  annealing,  in  the  case  of  the  specula  of  the  great 
Melbourne  telescope,  was  admirably  described  by  Dr  Robinson  in 
Phil.  Trans.,  1869,  159,  p.  135.  Shaping,  polishing  and  figuring 
of  specula  are  accomplished  by  methods  and  tools  very  similar 
to  those  employed  in  the  construction  of  lenses.  The  reflecting 
surface  is  first  ground  to  a  spherical  form,  the  parabolic  figure  being 
given  in  the  final  process  by  regulating  the  size  of  the  pitch  squares 
and  the  stroke  of  the  polishing  machine. 

Soon  after  Liebig's  discovery  of  a  process  for  depositing  a  film 
of  pure  metallic  silver  upon  glass  from  a  salt  of  silver  in  solution, 
Stemheil  {Gaz.  Univ.  d* Augsburg,  24th  March  1856),  and  later,  in- 
dependently, Foucault  {Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  xliv.,  February  1857), 
proposed  to  employ  glass  for  the  specula  of  telescopes,  the  reflect- 
ing surface  of  the  glass  speculum  to  be  covered  with  silver  by 
Liebig's  process.  Those  silver-on-glass  specula  are  now  the  rivals 
of  the  achromatic  telescope,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  many  tele- 
scopes with  metal  specula  will  be  made  m  the  future.  The  best 
speculum  metal  and  the  greatest  care  are  no  guarantee  of  freedom 
from  tarnish,  and,  if  such  a  mirror  is  much  exposed,  as  it  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  an  active  observer,  frequent  repolishing  will 
probably  be  necessary.  This  involves  refiguring,  which  is  the  most 
delicate  and  costly  process  of  all.  Every  time,  therefore,  that  a 
speculum  is  repolished,  the  future  quality  of  the  instrument  is  at 
stake;  its  focal  length  will  probably  be  altered,  and  thus  the  value 
of  the  constants  of  the  micrometer  also  have  to  be  redetermined. 
Partly  for  these  reasons  the  reflecting  telescope  with  metallic  mirror 
has  never  been  a  favourite  with  the  professional  astronomer,  and 
has  found  little  employment  out  of  England.*  In  England,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Herschels,  Rosse.  Lassell  and  De  la  Rue  it  has  done 

*  There  is  a  noteworthy  exception  in  the  case  of  the  i8-in.  speculum- 
metal  mirror  employed  by  Sir  William  Huggins  at  Tulse  Hill,  with 
which  a  lar^e  part  of  his  remarkable  and  important  series  of  astro- 
spcctroscopic  results  have  been  obtained.  So  far  as  we  know,  this 
mirror  has  never  been  repolished  since  its  first  installation  in  1870, 
and  still  retains  its  admirable  surface.  One  of  Short's  mirrors, 
made  about  1760  or  177O1  of  6-in.  aperture,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  \yilliam  Huggins,  has  surfaces  which  still  retain  their  original 
perfection  although  they  have  never  been  repolished. 


splendid  service,  but  in  all  these  cases  the  astronomer  and  the 
instrument-maker  were  one.  The  silver-on-glass  mirror  has  the 
enormous  advantage  that  it  can  be  resilvered  with  little  trouble, 
at  small  expense,  and  without  danger  of  changing  the  figure. 
Glass  is  lighter,  stiffer,  less  costly  and  easier  to  work  than  speculum 
metal.  Silvered  mirrors  have  also  some  advantage  in  light  grasp 
over  those  of  speculum  metal,  though,  aperture  for  aperture,  the 
former  are  inferior  to  the  modern  object-glass.  Comparisons  of 
light  grasp  derived  from  small,  fresh,  carefully  silvered  surfaces 
are  sometimes  given  which  lead  to  illusorv  results,  and  from  such 
experiments  Foucault  claimed  superiority  tor  the  silvered  speculum 
over  the  object-glass.  But  Sir  David  Gill  found  from  experience 
and  careful  comparison  that  a  silvered  mirror  of  12-in.  aperture, 
mounted  as  a  Newtonian  telescope  (with  a  silvered  plane  for  the 
small  mirror),  when  the  surfaces  are  in  fair  avera|;e  condition,  is 
equal  in  light  grasp  to  a  first-rate  refractor  of  lo-m.  aperture,  or 
area  for  area  as  2 :  3.  This  ratio  will  become  more  equal  for  larger 
sizes  on  account  of  the  additional  thickness  of  larger  object-glasses 
and  the  consequent  additional  absorption  of  light  in  transmission. 

Mounting  of  Telescopes. 

The  proper  mounting  of  a  telescope  is  hardly  of  less  import- 
ance than  its  optical  perfection.  Freedom  from  tremor,  ease 
and  delicacy  of  movement  and  facility  of  directing  the  instrument 
to  any  desired  object  in  the  heavens  are  the  primary  qualifiica- 
tions.  Where  accurate  differential  observations  or  photographs 
involving  other  than  instantaneous  exposures  have  to  be  made, 
the  additional  condition  is  required  that  the  optical  axis  of  the 
telescope  shall  accurately  and  automatically  follow  the  object 
under  observation  in  spite  of  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of 
the  heavens,  or  in  some  cases  even  of  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  object  relative  to  neighbouring  fixed  stars. 

Our  limits  forbid  a  historical  account  of  the  earlier  endeavours 
to  fulfil  these  ends  by  means  of  motions  in  altitude  and  azimuth, 
nor  can  we  do  more  than  refer  to  mountings  such  as  those  em- 
ployed by  the  Herschels  or  those  designed  by  Lord  Rosse  to  over- 
come the  engineering  difl[iciUties  of  mounting  his  huge  telescope 
of  6  ft.  aperture.  Both  are  abundantly  illustrated  in  most 
popular  works  on  astronomy,  and  it  seems  su£Eicient  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  original  descriptions.* 

We  pass,  therefore,  directly  to  the  equatorial  telescope,  the 
instrument  par  exceUence  of  the  modem  extra-meridian 
astronomer.  The  article  Transit  Circle  describes  one  form 
of  mounting  in  which  the  telescope  is  simply  a  refined  sub- 
stitute for  the  sights  or  pinules  of  the  old  astronomers.  The 
present  article  contains  a  description  of  the  mounting  of  the 
various  forms  of  the  so-called  zenith  telescope.  In  its  simplest 
form  the  mounting  of  an  equatorial  telescope  consists  of  an  axis 
parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  called  "the  polar  axis";  a  second 
axis  at  right  angles  to  the  polar  axis  called  "  the  declination 
axis  '*;  and  the  telescope  tube  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the 
declination  axis. 

In  Fig.  10  A  A  is  the  polar  axis;  the  telescope  is  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  declination  axis;  the  latter  rotates  in  bearings  which 
are  attached  to  the  polar  axis  and  concealed  by  the  telescope  itself. 
The  telescope  is  counterpoised  by  a  weight  attached  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  declination  axis.  The  lower  pivot  of  the  polar  axis  rests 
Jn  a  cup-bearing  at  C,  the  upper  bearing  upon  a  strong  metal  casting 
M  M  attached  to  a  stone 
pier  S.  A  vertical  plane 
passing  through  A  A  is 
therefore  in  the  meri- 
dian, and  the  polar  axis 
is  inclined  to  the  horizon 
at  an  angle  equal  to  that 
of  the  latitude  of  the 
place  of  observation. 
Thus,  when  the  de- 
clination axis  is  hori- 
zontal the  telescope 
moves  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian  by  rota-  FlG.  lo. — ^Equatorial  Telescope.  English 
tion  on  the  declination  form, 

axis  only.     Now,   if  a 

graduated  circle  B  B  is  attached  to  the  declination  axis,  together  with 
the  necessary  verniers  or  microscopes  V  V  for  reading  it  (seeTRANsiT 
Circle)  ,  so  arranged  that  when  the  telescope  is  turned  on  the  declina- 
tion axis  till  its  optical  axis  is  parallel  to  A  A  the  vernier  reads  o**  and 
when  at  right  angles  to  A  A  90**,  then  we  can  employ  the  readings  of 


*  Herschel,  Pkil.  Trans.,  1795,  85,  p.  347;  Rosse,  Phil.  Trans, 
1840,  p.  503;  1861,  p.  681. 
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this  drde  to  measure  the  polar  distance  of  any  star  seen  in  the  tele- 
scope, and  these  reading  will  also  be  true  (apart  from  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  refraction)  if  we  rotate  the  instrument  through  any  anele 
on  the  axis  A  A.  Thus  one  important  attribute  of  an  equatoriallv 
mounted  telescope  that,  if  it  is  directed  to  any  fixed  star,  it  will 
follow  the  diurnal  motion  of  that  star  from  rising  to  setting  by 
rotation  of  the  polar  axis  only.  If  we  now  attach  to  the  polar  axis 
a  graduated  circle  D  D,  called  the  "  hour  circle,"  of  which  the 
microscope  or  vernier  R  reads  o*  when  the  declination  axis  is 
horizontal,  we  can  obviously  read  off  the  hour  angle  from  the  meri- 
dian of  any  star  to  which  the  telescope  may  be  directed  at  the 
instant  of  observation.  If  the  local  sidereal  time  of  the  observation 
is  known,  the  right  ascension  of  the  star  becomes  known  by  adding 
the  observed  hour  angle  to  the  sidereal  time  if  the  star  is  west  of 
the  meridian,  or  subtracting  it  if  east  of  the  meridian.  Since  the 
transit  circle  is  preferable  to  the  equatorial  for  such  observations 
wherein  great  accuracy  is  reauired,  the  declination  and  hour  circles 
of  an  equatorial  are  employed,  not  for  the  determination  of  the  ri^ht 
ascensions  and  declinations  of  celestial  objects,  but  for  directing 
the  telescope  with  eiase  and  certainty  to  any  object  situated  in  an 
approximately  known  position,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  or  to  define  approximately  the  position 
of  an  unknown  object.  Further,  by  causing  the  hour  circle,  and 
with  it  the  polar  axis,  to  rotate  by  clockwork  or  some  equivalent 
mechanical  contrivance,  at  the  same  angular  velocity  as  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  but  in  the  opposite  d^•ection,  the  telestope  will,  apart 
from  the  effects  of  refraction,  autoniatically  follow  a  stkr  from 
rising  to  setting.      ^  'v        ^ 

Types  of  EqticUorials. — Equatoriaf  motmting^  may  be  divided  into 
six  types.  (A)  The  pivots  or  bearings  of  ^^he  polar  axis  are  placed 
at  its  extremities.  The  declination  axis  rests  on  bearings  attached 
to  opposite  sides  of  the  polar  axis.  The  telescope  is  attached  to 
one  end  of  the  declination  axis,  and  counterpoised  by  a  weight  at 
the  other  end,  as  in  fi^.  10.  (B)  The  polar  axis  is  supported  as  in 
type  A ;  the  telescope  is  placed  between  the  bearings  of  the  declina- 
tion axis  and  is  mounted  symmetrically  with  respect  to  the  polar  axis ; 
no  counterpoise  is  therefore  requisite.  (C)  The  declination  axis 
is  mounted  on  the  prolongation  of  the  upper  pivot  of  the' polar  axis; 
the  telescope  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  declination  axis  and  counter- 
poised by  a  weight  at  the  other  end.  (D)  The  declination  axis 
IS  mounted  on  a  forked  piece  or  other  similar  contrivance  attached 
to  a  prolongation  of  the  upper  pivot  of  the  polar  axis;  the  tele- 
scope is  mounted  between  the  pivots  of  the  declination  axis.  (E) 
The  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  is  placed  in  the  pivot  of  the  polar 
axis;  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  axis  of  the  telescope  tube  co- 
incides with  the  polar  axis.  (F)  The  telescope  is  fitted  and  the  rays 
are  reflected  along  its  axis  from  an  external  ^  tnirror  or  mirrors. 
Mountings  of  types  A  and  B — that  is,  with  a  long  polar  axis  sup- 
ported at  both  ends — are  often  called  the  *'  Endish  mounting,"  and 
type  C,  in  which  the  declination  axis  is  placed  On  the  extension  of 
the  upper  pivot  of  the  polar  axis,  is  called  the  "German  mounting," 
from  tne  first  employment  of  typ^  C  by  Fraunhofer.  A  description 
of  some  of  the  best  examples  of  each  type  will  illustrate  their  relative 
advantages  or  peculiarities. 

Type  A. — ^Fig.  10  may  be  taken  as  a  practical  example  of  the 
earlier  equatorials  as  made  by  TrOughton  in  England  and  afterwards 

by  Gambey  for  various  Continental 

observatories.     In  the  Phil.  Trans: 

for  1824  (part  j,  pp.  1-412)  will  be 

found   a   description   by   Sir  John 

Herschel  and  Sir  James  South  of 

the  equatorial  telescope  which  they 

employed  in  their  measurements  of 

double  stars.     The  polar  axis  was 

similar  in  shape  to  that  of  fig.  10 

and    was   composed    of    sheets   of 

tinned  iron.    In  Smyth's  celebrated 

X     /::i^'?^^S%,  H^.j  T  '  ] '         Bedford  telescope  the  polar  axi^  was 

&   fe'TyvSy    r'l    ll/':  of  mahogany.     Probably  the  best 

W    pi  '  ■r.-^pA"T~T:AppZl]  example  of  this  type  of  mounting 

v.^  >.^ikJk.4J-^  n^*^  .ii^k^lu^  ■«»■■     applied  to  a  refractor  is  that  made 

by  the  elder  Cooke  of  York  for  Flet-* 
cher  of  Tarnbank ;  the  polar  axis  is 
of  cast  iron  and  the  mbunting  very  satisfactory  and  convenient,  but 
unfortunately  nO  detailed  description  has  been  published.  In  recent 
years  no  noteworthy  refractors  have  been  mounted  on 
this  plan;  but  type  A  has  been  chosen  by  Grubb  for  the 
p;reat  Melbourne  reflector,  of  48-in.  aperture,  with  marked 
ingenuity  of  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  requirements 
of  the  case.  Fig.  11  shows  the  whole  instrument  on 
a  small  scale  with  the  telescope  directed  to  the  pole,  and  the  hour 
circle  set  t^  from  the  meridian. 

Type  B. — ^The  most  important  examples  of  type  B  are  Airy's 
equatorial  at  Greenwich  (originally  made  to  cany  a  tel«»cope  of 
13-in.  aperture,  but  now  fitted  with  a  telescope  by  Grubb  of  28-in. 
aperture),  and  the  photo^^raphic  equatorials  of  13-in.  aperture 
employed  at  Paris  and  other  French  observatories,  of  which  the 
object-glasses  were  made  by  the  brothers  Henry  and  the  mountings 
by  Gautier  of  Paris. 
These  instruments  have  done  admirable  work  in  connexion  with 


Fig.  I J  .—Melbourne  Reflector. 
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the  great  international  undertaking,  the  Carte  du  Ciel.  The  general 
construction  will  be  understood  from  fig.  12.  The  double  polar 
axis  is  composed  of  hollow  metal  beams  of  triangular  section.  The 
hour  circle  has  two  toothed  circles  cut  upon  it,  one  acted  upon  by 
a  worm  screw  mounted  on  the  pier  and  driven  by  clockwork,  the 
other  by  a  second  worm  screw  attached  to  the  polar  axis,  which 
can  be  turned  by  a  handle  in  the  observer's  hand  and  thus  a  slow 
movement  can  be  given  to  the  telescope  in  nght  ascension  inde- 


F!<5.  i2.-^Paris   Observatory  Instrument. 
After  an  illustratJon  in  L4  l^atur§^  by  permisaion  of  Maason  et  Cfc 

pendently  of  the  clock.  Skrw  motion  in  declination  can  be  Com- 
municated by  a  screw  acting  on  a  long  arm,  which  latter  can  be 
clamped  at  pleasure  to  the  polar  axis.  An  oblong  metallic  box 
fittect  with  pivots,  whose  bearings  are  attached  to  the  triangular 
beams,  forms  the  tube  for  two  parallel  telescopes;  these  are 
separated  throughout  their  length  by  a  metallic  diaphragm.  The 
chromatic  aberration  of  the  object-glass  of  one  of  these  telescopes 
is  corrected  for  photographic  rays,  and  the  image  formed  by  it  is 
received  on  a  nighly  sensitive  photographic  plate.  The  other 
telescope  is  corrected  for  visual  rays  and  its  image  is  formed  on  the 
plane  of  the  spider-lines  of  a  filar  micrometer.  The  peculiar  form 
of  the  tube  is  eminently  suited  for  rigid  preservation  of  the  relative 
parallelism  of  the  axes  of  the  two  telescopes,  so  that,  if  the  image 
ot  a  certain  selected  star  is  retained  on  the  intersection  o(  two  wires 
of  the  micrometer,  by  means  of  the  driving  clock,  aided  by  small 
corrections  ^ven  by  the  observer  in  right  ascension  and  declination 
(required  on  account  of  irregularity  in  the  clock  movement,  error 
in  astronomical  adjustment  of  the  polar  axis,  or  changes  in  the  star's 
apparent  place  produced  by  refraction),  the  image  of  a  star  will 
continue  on  the  same  spot  of  the  photographic  film  during  the  whole 
time  of  exposure.  In  these  telescopes  the  photographic  object- 
glass  has  an  ap)erture  of  13  in.  and  the  visual  object-glass  of  10  in. 
Both  telescopes  have  the  same  focal  length,  viz.  11-25  ft-t  so  that, 
in  the  image  produced,  i  mm.  is  =  i*  of  arc.  An  excellent  mountine 
of  type  B,  made  by  T.  Cooke  &  Sons  of  York,  has  been  employea 
by  Franklin  Adams  for  making  his  maps  of  the  sky. 

Type  C. — Many  more  telescopes  have  been  made  of  type  C  than 
of  any  other,  and  this  form  of  mounting  is  still  most  generally 
employed  for  the  mounting  of  modern  refractors.  Fraunhofer's 
chef-d'oeuvre,  the  gfreat  Dorpat  refractor,  made  for  Otto  Struye 
about  1820,  had  a  mounting  of  this  type,  and  was  the  first  equatorial 
of  any  importance  to  be  provided  ^itn  clockwork.  The  instalment, 
shown  in  fig.  13,  is  described  in  detail  by  Struve  (Beschreibung  des 
auf  der  Sternwarte  zit  Dorpat  hefindlichen  grossen  Refractors  von 
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Fraunkofer,  Dorpat,  1825),  ^i^d  was  an  enormous  advance  upon  all 
previous  telescopes  for  micrometric  research.  In  the  hands  of 
Struve  results  were  obtained  by  it  which  in  combined  quality  and 
quantity  had  never  before  been  reached.  Its  success  was  such 
tnat  the  type  of  Fraunhofer's  telescope  became  stereotyped  for 
<nany  years  not  only  by  Fraunhofer's  successors  but  throughout 
Germany.  When,  twelve  years  afterwards, 
Struve  ordered  the  15-in.  refractor  for  the 
new  observatory  at  Pulkovo,  the  onlv 
'  important  change  made  by  Fraunhofer  s 
successors  was,  at  Struve's  suggestion, 
the  substitution  of  a  stone  pier  for  the 
wooden  stand  in  the  original  instru- 
ment. 

Both  the  Dorpat  and  the  Pulkovo 
refractors  are  defective  in  rigidity, 
especially  in  ri^ht  ascension.    The 
declination  circle  is  most  incon- 
venient   of    access,    and    slow 
motion  in  declination  can  only 
be  effected  when  the  instru- 
ment is  clamped  by  a  long 
and  inconvenient  handle; 
so   that,    practically, 
clamping  in  declination 
was  not  employed.   The 
slow  motion  in  rieht 
ascension    is    detec- 
tive,  being^  accom- 
plished     in      the 
Dorpat    refractor 
by  changing  the 
rate      of      the 
clock,   and   in 
the    Pulkovo 


Fig.  13. — Dorpat  Refractor. 


refractor  by  a  handle  which,  when  used,  affects  very  injuriously  the 
rate  of  the  clock  for  the  time  being.  Struve's  skiU  as  an  observer 
was  such  that  he  used  to  complete  the  bisection  on  the  fixed  wire 
of  the  micrometer  by  a  pressure  of  the  finger  on  the  side  of  the 
tube — a  method  of  proved  efficiency  in  such  hands,  but  plainly 
indicative  of  the  want  of  rigidity  m  the  instrument  and  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  slow  motions  (see  Micrometer). 

The  driving  circle  is  also  much  too  small,  so  that  a  very  slight 
mechanical  freedom  of  the  screw  in  the  teeth  involves  a  large  angular 
freedom  of  the  telescope  in  right  ascension,  while  its  i>osidon  at 
the  lower  end  of  a  too  weak  polar  axis  tends  to  create  instability 
froni  torsion  of  that  axis.  Strange  to  say,  the  wooden  tube  long 
retained  its  place  in  German  telescope-mounrings. 

About  1 840  a  great  advance  was  made  by  the  Kepsolds  of  Hamburg 
in  the  equatorial  mounting  of  the  Oxford  heliometer.  The  driving 
circle  was  greatly  increased  in  diameter  and  placed  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  polar  axis,  and  both  the  polar  and  aeclination  axes  were 
made  much  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  instrument 
they  were  designed  to  carry.  (A  figure  of  the  instrument  is  given 
in  the  Oxford  Observations  for  1850.)  About  1850  Thomas  Cooke 
of  York  began  his  career  as  a  maker  of  equatorial  telescopes.  The 
largest  example  of  his  work  is  the  refractor  of  24-in.  aperture, 
originally  made  for  the  private  observatory  of  Robert  Stirling 
Newall  at  Gateshead,  Northumberland,  and  afterwards  presented  by 
him  to  the  University  Observatory,  Cambridg^e.  Cooke's  mount- 
ing is  admirable  for  its  symmetry  and  simplicity  of  design,  its  just 
apportioning  of  strength,  and  a  general  suitability  of  means  to  ends. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  obvious  improvement  of  trans- 


ferring the  declination  axis  as  well  as  the  declination-clamp  to  the 
telescope  end  of  the  declination  axis  was  so  long  delayed :  we  can 
explain  the  delay  only  by  the  desire  to  retain  the  declination  circle 
as  a  part  of  the  counterpoise.  We  believe  the  first  important 
equatorials  in  which  the  declination  was  read  from  the  eye-end 
were  the  15-in.  by  Grubb  and  the  6-in.  by  Cooke,  made  for  the 
observatory  of  Lord  Crawford  (Lord  Lindsay)  at  Dun  Echt, 
Aberdeensnire,  about  1873.  The  plan  is  now  universally  adopted. 
Telescopes  of  such  dimensions  can  be  conveniently  directed  to  any 
object  by  the  circles  without  the  observer  being  under  the  necessity 
to  climb  a  special  ladder.  But  when  much  larger  instruments  are 
required  the  hour  circle  becomes  inaccessible  from  the  floor,  and 
means  have  to  be  devised  for  reading  both  circles  from  the  eye- 
end.  This  was  first  accomplished  by  Grubb  in  the 
great  refractor  of  27-in.  aperture  which  he  con- 
structed for  the  Vienna  observatory,  represented 
in  section  in  fjg.  14,  The  observer '3  eytr  h 
applied  to  the  small  telescope  E,  which  (by 
means  of  prisms  numbered  i»  2.  3,  4)  views 
the  vernier  attached  to  the  cro^sr-hesid 
simultaneously  with  the  hour  circle  at- 
tached to  the  upper  end  of  the  pular 
axis.  Light  to  illuminate  the  vernier 
and  circle  ia  thrown  from  the  lamp 
L  upon  prism  4  by  the  prisms  6 
and  5.  Prism  i  is  in  the  axis 
of  the  declination  circle  and 
always  rejects  rays  along 
that  axh,  whatever  th 
position  tit  the  telescope 
may  be,  whilst  the 
prisms  3,  3^  4^  $  and 
6  are  attached  to 
the  cross  -  heat 
and   therefore 
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Fig.  14. — Grubb's  27-in.  Refractor  (Vienna). 

preserve  their  relative  positions  to  each  other.  Through  the  eye- 
piece of  the  bent  ^  telescope  E'  another  hour  circle  attached 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  polar  axis  can  be  seen;  thus  an 
assistant  is  able  to  direct  tne  telescope  by  a  handle  at  H  to 
any  desired  hour  angle.  A  slight  rotatory  motion  of  the  tele- 
scope E  on  its  axis  enables  the  vernier  of  the  declination  circle 
to  oe  read  through  prism  i.  The  leading  features  of  this  fine 
instrument  represent  those  of  all  Grubb's  large  telescopes.  The 
mode  of  relieving  the  friction  of  the  declination  axis  is  similar  to 
that  employed  in  the  Melbourne  telescope  and  in  the  account  of 
the  Vienna  telescope  published  by  Grubb.  The  end  friction  of  the 
polar  axis  is  relieved  by  a  ring  of  conical  rollers  shown  in  section 
beside  the  princi|}al  figure. 

From  this  point   we   must  condense   farther  description   into 
critical  remarks  on  a  few  typical  modem  instruments. 

(i)  Telescopes  of  Moderate  Site  for  Micrometric  Research  Otdy. — 
Fig.  15  shows  the  mounting  of  the  8-in.  refractor,  of ^  9-ft.  focal 
length,  at  the  private  observatory  of  Dr  Engelmann,  Leipzig.    The 
object-glas»  is  by  Messrs  Clark  of  Cambridp^e,  Mass.,  the  mounting 
by  the  Repsolcu  of  Hamburg.     The  declination  circle    n^^--^j^ 
reads  from  the  eye-end,  and  four  handles  for  clamping    ^^Jf 
and  slow  motion  in  right  ascension  and  declination  are    ^^m. 
situated  near  the  observer's  hands.    The  tube  is  of  sheet    ^^y^ 
steel,  light,  stiff,  and  free  from  tremor.    The  eye-end 
carries  the  micrometer  with  an  illuminating  apparatus  similar  to 
that  described  under  Micrometbr.     The  lamp  near  the  eye-end 
illuminates  the  field  or  the  wires  at  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  position 
circle  of  the  micrometer  and  the  declination  circle;  a  separate 
lamp  illuminates  the  hour  circle.    An  excellent  feature  is  the  short 
distance  between  the  eye-piece  and  the  declination  axis,  so  that 


'  In  the  bent  telescope  refracting  prisms  are  employed  at  the 
corners  to  change  the  direction  of  the  rays. 
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the  observer  has  to  follow  the  eye-end  in  a  comparatively  small 
circle;  another  good  point  is  the  flattening  of  the  cast-iron  centre- 
piece of  the  tube  so  that  the  flange  of  the  aecUnation  axis 
IS  attached  as  near  to  the  a?ds  of  the  telescope  tube  as 
is  consistent  with  free  passage  of  the  cone  of  ray 3  from 
the  object-^lass.  The  substitution  of  ^mall  incandes^ 
cent  electric  lamps  is  an  improvement  now  unt^ 
versally  adopted. 

(2)  Telescopes  for  General  Purports. — The  modern 
equatorial  should,  for  general  purposes,  be  capable 
of  carrying  spectroscopes  of  conisiderable  weight, 
so  that  the  proportional  strength  of  the  axes 
and  therigiaity  of  the  instrument  have  to 
be  considerably  increased.     The  original 
mounting  of  the  Washington  refractor 
of  26-in.  apeijure  and  32  J -ft.    focal 
length    (described  in   Washington 
ObservcUtons,  1874,  App.  i)  was 
in  these  respects  very  aefective, 
the  polar  and  declina- 
tion axes    being    only 
7  in.  in  diameter. 

The  great  Pulkovo 
refractor  (fig.  16) 
erected  in  1885  is  of 
30-in.  aperture  and  45- 
ft.  focal  length.  The  object-glass 
is  by  Clark,  the  mounting  by  the 
Repsolds.  The  tube  is  cyU'ndri- 
cal,  of  riveted  steel  plate,  gradu- 
ated in  thickness  from  the  centre 
to  its  extremities,  and  bolted  by 
very  powerful  flanges  to  a  strong 
short  cast-iron  central  tube,  in 
which,  as  in  Dr  Engelmann*s 
telescope  (fig.  15),  the  attachment 
to  the  flange  of  the  declination 
axis  is  placed  as  close  as  it  can 
be  to  the  axis  of  the  tube  without 
interfering  with  rays  converging 
from  the  object-glass  to  any  point 
in  the  field  of  view.  A  new 
feature  in  this  instrument  is  the 
platform  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
polar  axis,  where  an  assistant  can 
view  the  hour  circle  by  one  eye- 

Eiece  and  the  declination  circle 
y  another  (looking  up  the  per- 
forated polar  axis),  and  where  he  can  also  set  the  telescope  to 
any  hour  angle  by  one  wheel,  or  to  any  declination  by  a  Second, 
with  the  greatest  ease.    The  observer  at  the  eye-end  can  also  read 
off  the  hour  and  declination  circles  and  communicate 
quick  or  slow  motions  to  the  telescope  both  in  right 
Pulkovo       ascension  and  declination  by  conv^emently 
nfrmctor      P^^t^ed  handles.     The  eye  end  presents  an 

*     appearance  too  complicated  to  be  figured 
herei  it  has  a  micrometer  and  its  illumination 
for  the  piosition  circle,  a  micrometer  head,  and 
a    bright    or    dark    field,    clamps    in    right 
ascension   and  dec:lination    and  quick  and 
slow  motion  in  the  same,  a  finder,  micro- 
scopes for  reading  the  hour  and  declination 
circles,    an    illuminated    dial    showing 
sidereal  time  and  driven  by  an  electric 
current  from  the  sidereal  clock,  and 
counter  weights  which  can   be   re- 
moved when  a  spectroscope  or  other 
heavy  appliance   is  added.     All 
these,  although  making  up  an 
apparently    complicated   ap- 
paratus,   are    conveniently 


Fig.  15. — Dr  Engelmann's 
8-in.  Refractor. 


\      Fig.  16. — Piilktjvo  Refractor, 
arranged,  and  are  all  necessary  for  the  quick  and  easy  working 


of  so  large  an  instrument.  We  have  the  authority  of  Otto 
Struve  for  stating  that  in  practice  they  are  sdl  that  can  be 
desired.  There  is  m  this  instrument  a  remarkably  elegant  method 
of  relieving  the  friction  of  the  polar  axis.  Let  A  A  (fig.  17)  be  a 
section  of  the  polar  axis;  it  is  then  easy  to  adjust  the  weight  P 
attached  to  its  lower  end  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  X  of  the  whole 
moving  parts  of  the  instrument  shall  be  in  the  vertical  (V  V)  of  a 
line  passing  through  the  apex  of  the  hollowed  flange  P  qait  q,  which 
flange  forms  part  of  the  polar  axis.  If  now  a  wheel  W  is  forced 
up  against  q  with  a  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  moving  part 
ot  the  instrument,  the  whole  weight  of  the  moving  part  would  rest 
upon  W  in  unstable  equilibrium ;  or  if  a  pressure  K,  less  than  W, 
is  employed,  we  have  the  end  friction  on  the  lower  bearing  removed 
to  an  extent  =  R  sin  0,  and  the  friction  on  the  bearings  of  the  upper 
pivot  removed  to  the  extent  of  F  cos  0, — where  4>  is  the  latitude 
of  the  place.  The  wheel  W  is  therefore  mounted  on  a  guided  rod, 
which  IS  forced  upwards  by  suitable  levers  and  weights,  and  this 
relief  of  pressure  is  precisely  proportional  to  the  pressure  on  the 
respective  bearings.  The  Repsolds  find  it  unnecessary  to  relieve 
the  friction  of  the  declination  axis. 

In  such  large  telescopes  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  provide  means  of  convenient  access  to  the  eye-end  01  the 
instrument.  This  the  Repsolds  have  done  in  the  Pulkovo  telescope 
by  means  of  two  platforms,  as  shown  in  fig.  16.  These  platforms 
are  capable  of  easy  motion  so  that  the  astronomer  may  be  con- 
veniently situated  tor  observing  an  object  at  any  azimuth  or  altitude 
to  whicn  the  telescope  may  be  directed.  For  the  great  refractor 
more  recently  erected  at  Potsdam,  Messrs  Repsold  arranged  a  large 
platform  mounted  on  a  framework  which  is  moved  in  azimuth  by 
the  dome,  so  that  the  observer  on  the  platform  is  always  opposite 
the  dome-opening.  This  framework  is  provided  with  guioes  on 
which  the  platform,  whilst  preserving  its  horizontality,  is 
raised  and  lowered  nearly  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  which 
the  |)oint  of  intersection  of  the  polar  and  declination  | 
axes  is  the  centre.  The  rotation  of  the  dome,  and  p  ' 
with  it  the  platform-framework,  is  accomplished 
by  means  01  electric  motors,  as  also  is  the 
raising  and  lowering  of  the  platform  on  its 
framework.  The  current  is  supplied  by 
accumulators,  and  the  switch -board  is 
attached  to  the  platform  in  a  position  y^  / 

convenient  for  use  by  the  astronomer 
or  his  assistant. 

In  the  original  design  sup* 
plied  for  the  36-in.  telescope 
of  the  Lick  Observatory  at 
Mount   Hamilton,  Cali- 
fornia, Grubb  suggested 

that  the  whole  floor,  70  ^MK/KBT  r 

ft.  in  diameter,  should  }  .^'   J^  X  •  ^• 

be  raised  and  lowered 
by  water  power,  under       ^^^ 
control    of     the    ob-   ^^^  Fig.  17. 

server  by  means  of  rw 
electric  keys  which  act  on  secondary  mechanism  that  in  turn  works 
the  valves  and  reversing  gear  of  the  water  engines.  Other  water 
engines,  similarly  connected,  with  keys  at  the  observer's  hands, 
rotate  the  dome  and  periorm  the  quick  motions  in  right  ascension 
and  declination.  (An  illustration  showing  these  arrangements 
appeared  in  The  Engineer  of  July  9,  1886.)  Grubb's  suggestion  of 
tne  '*  rising  floor  "  was  adopted,  although  his  original  plans  for  the 
mounting  were  not  carried  out;  the  construction  of  the  mounting, 
dome,  floor,  &c.,  having  been  entrusted  to  Messrs  Warner  &  Swasey 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A.  It  has  been  contended  that  it  is  un- 
desirable to  move  so  great  a  mass  as  a  floor  when  a  platform  alone 
is  required  to  carry  the  observer.  But  a  floor,  however  heavy, 
suspended  by  three  wire  ropes  and  properly  balanced  over  large, 
well-mounted  pulleys,  requires  an  amount  of  energy  to  work  it 
which  does  not  exceed  that  required  to  operate  a  platform  of 
moderate  diniensions,  and  there  is  a  freedom,  a  safety  and  a  facility 
of  working  with  a  complete  floor  which  no  partial  platform  can  give. 
A  floor  can  be  most  satisfactorily  operated  by  hydraulic  means,  a 
platform  cannot  be  so  well  worked  in  this  way.  The  best  floor 
mounjting  we  know  of  is  that  designed  by  O.  Chadwick  for  the  Vic- 
toria Telescope  of  the  Cape  Observatory.  An  account  of  it  wilh  be- 
f  ound  in  the  History  and  Description  of  the  Cape  Observatory,  This  floor 
can  be  raised  at  the  rate  of  i  ft.  per  second  or  as  slowly  as  the  ob- 
server desires — whilst  in  all  the  large  platforms  we  have  seen  (Pots- 
dam and  Paris),  the  rate  of  shift  is  tedious  and  time-consuming. 

The  largest  refracting  telescope  in  active  use  is  the  Yerkes  tele- 
scope, with  an  object-glass  of  40-in.  diameter  by  Alvan  Clark  &  Son 
of  Cambridge,  U.S.A.,  and  with  a  mounting,  dome  and  rising  floor 
by  Warner  &  Swasey  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A.  The  reader  will 
gather  a  good  general  idea  of  the  design  from  fig.  16.  The  eye-end 
is  shown  on  the  plate,  fig.  25.  .        _    .      ^  - 

The  chief  defect  in  equatorial  mountings  of  type  C  is  that  in 
general  they  are  not  capable  of  continu^  observing  much  past 
the  meridian  without  reversal.  This  is  an  unquestionable  draw- 
back when  long  exposures  near  the  meridian  are  required.    By  the 
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use  of  an  overhanging  polar  axis  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome; 
it  has  been  successfully  adopted  by  Repsolds  for  their  astrographic 
equatorials  of  13-in.  aperture  and  li'25-ft.  focus,  and  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  by  Warner  &  Swasev  fori  the  Bruce  telescope  of  lo-in. 
aperture  and  50-in.  Coqu^,  made  for  the  Yerkes  Observatory.    The 


Fig.  19.— Bryce  Telescope,  made  for  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

From  Frofessor  Hale'9  Tke  Stti4y  o!  Stellar  EvolttH<m,  by  perminioq  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press. . 

latter  is  shown  in  fig,  19.  Stability  in  this  method  of  mounting 
can  only  be  secured  by  excessive  weight  and  rigidity  in  the  support 
of  the  overhanging  axis.  In  the  case  of  the  Victoria  telescope 
(24-in<  aperture  and  22i-ft.  focus)  mounted  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  on  this  plan,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  add  supporting 
stays  where  great  rigidity  is  required,  and  thus  to  sacrifice  continuous 
circum-meridian  motion  for  stars  between  the  zenith  and  the 
elevated  pole. 

Type  D. — ^The  first  important  equatorial  of  type  D  Was  the  4-ft. 
reflecting  telescope  of  Lassell  (Mem.  R,A.S.j  xxatvi.  1-4),  and 
later  Lord  Rosse  s  36-in.  reflecting  telescope  at  Birr  Castle  (PhU, 
Trans,,  clxxi.  153),  and  A.  Common's  36-in.  reflecting  telescope 
mounted  by  him  at  Ealine  (Afem.  R,A.S,f  xlvi.  173-182). 
In  Lassell's  instrument  (a  reflector  of  tY^  Newtonian  type)  the 
observer  is  mounted  in  the  open  air  ori  a  supplementary  tower 
capable  of  motion  in  any  azimuth  about  the  centre  of  motion  of 
the  telescope,  whilst  an  observing  platform  can  be  raised  >  and 
lowered  on  the  side  of  the  tower.  In  Lord  Rosse's  instrument 
(also  of  the  Newtonian  type)  the*  observer  is  suspended  in  a  ca^ 
near  the  eye-piece,  and  tne  instrument  ir  used  in  the  open  air. 
Common's  telescope  presents  many  ineenious  features,  especially 
the  relief-friction  by  notation  of  the  polar  axis  in  mercury,  and  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  observatory  for  giving  ready  access  to  the 
eye-piece  of  the  telescope. 

Type  C  seems  indeed  to  be  the  t3^pe  of  mounting  most  suitable 
for  reflecting  telescopes,  and  this  form  has  been  adopted  for  the 
6o-in.  reflector  completed  by  G.  W.  Ritchey,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  G.  E.  Hale,  for  the  Mount  Wilson  Solar  Observatory. 
The  instrument  is  shown  in  fig.  20,  and  its  design  is  unquestion- 


ably the  most  perfect  yet  proposed  for  modem  astrophysical  re- 
search. 

The  declination  axis  is  here  represented  bjr  what  are  practically 
the  trunnions  or  pivots  of  the  tube,  resting  in  bearings  which  are 
supported  by  the  arms  of  a  very  massive  cast-iron  fork  bolted  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  polar  axis.  This  axis  is  a  hollow  forging  of 
nickel  steel,  of  which  the  accurately  turned  pivots  rest  on  bearings 
attached  to  cast-iron  uprights  bolted  upon  a  massive  cast-iron  baie 
plate.  The  base  plate  rests  upon  levelling  screws  which  permit 
the  adjustment  of  the  ipolar  axis  to  be  made  with  ereat  precision. 
The  combined  overhanging  weight  of  the  cast-iron  fork,  the  mirror 
and  tube  is  so  great,  that  without  a  very  perfect  relief -friction 
system  the  instrument  could  not  be  moved  in  right  ascension  with 
any  approach  to  practical  ease.  But  a  hollow  steel  float,  10  ft.  in 
diameter,  is  bolted  to  the  upper  end  of  the  polar  axis  just  below 
the  fork.  This  float  dips  into  a  tank  filled  with  mercury  so  that 
practically  the  entire  instrument  is  floated  by  the  mercury,  leaving 
only  sufficient  pressure  on  the  bearings  to  ensure  that  the  pivots 
will  remain  in  contact  with  them.  The  60-in.  silver-on-glass  mirror 
(weighing  about  one  ton)  rests  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  on  a 
support-system  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  weighted  levers 
which  press  against  the  back  of  the  glass  and  distribute  the  load. 
Similar  weighted  levers  around  the  circumference  of  the  mirror 
provide  the  edge  support.  The  telescope  is  moved  in  right  ascension 
and  declination  by  electric  motor?  controlled  from  positions  con- 
venient for  the  observer.  The  driving  clock  moves  the  telescope 
in  right  ascension  by  means  of  a  worm-gear  wheel,  10  ft.  in  diameter, 
mounted  oti  the  polar  axis. 

The  60-in.  mirror  is  of  25-ft.  focus,  but  for  certain  classes  of  work 
it  is  desirable  ta  have  the  advantage  of  greater  focal  length.  For 
this  purpose  the  telescope  can  be  used  in  rtbe  four  different  ways 
shown  in  fig.  21. 

(l)  As  a  Newtonian  reflector,  fig.  21  (a),  the  converging  rays 
from  the  60-in.  mirror  being  reflected  to  the  side  of  the  tube  where 


Fig. 


From  Professor  Hale's  The  Study  of  Sidlar  Evolution,  by  permtssion  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

the  image  is  formed,  and  where  it  may  be  photographed  or  viewed 
with  an  eye-piece.  In  this  case  the  image  is  formed  without  second- 
ary magnification  and  the  focal  length  is  25  ft. 

(2)  As  a  Casse^rain  reflector,  fig.  21  (6),  in  which  case  the  upper  sec- 
tion of  the  tube  bearing  the  plane  mirror  is  removed  and  a  shorter 
section   substituted   for   it.     This   latter  carries   a   hyperboloidal 
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Fig.  20. 

From  Profetaor  Hale's  TU  Study  ^  Stelhr  EvohUon^  by  pennissbn  of  the  Univenity  of  Chicago  Press. 


mirror,  which  returns  the  rays  towards  the  centre  of  the  large 
mirror  and  causes  them  to  converge  less  rapidly.  They  then 
meet  a  small  plane  mirror  supported  at  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  polar  and  declination  axes,  whence  they  are  reflected  down 
through  the  hollow  polar  axis  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  come  to  focus 
on  the  slit  of  the  powerful  spectroscope  that  is  mounted  on  ^  pier 
in  the  chamber  ot  constant  temperature  as  shown  in  fig..  20.  In 
this  case  the  equivalent  focal  length  is  150  ft. 

(3)  As  a  Cassegrain  reflector,  for  photographing  the  moon, 
planets  or  very  bright  nebulae  on  a  large  scale,  as  shown  in  fig.  21  (c), 
with  an  equivalent  focal  length  of  100  ft.^ 

(4)  As  a  Cassegrain  reflector,  for  use  with  a  spectroscope  mounted 
in  place  of  the  photographic  plate,  fie.  21  (d);  m  this  case  a  convex 
mirror  of  different  curvature  is  employed,  the  equivalent  focus  of 
the  combination  being  80  ft. 

Type  E. — In  the  CompUs  Rendus  for  the  year  1885,  vol.  96, 
PP«  735-741 »  Loewy  gives  an  account  of  an  instrument  which  he 
,  calls  an  *  equatorial  coud^,"  designed  (i)  to  attain 
^"^Utoff  greater  stability  and  so  to  measure  larger  angles  than  is 
jy^Sdi  generally  possible  with  the  ordinary  equatorial;  (2)  to 
*  enable  a  single  astronomer  to  point  the  telescope  and 
make  observations  in  any  part  of  the  sky  without  changing  his 
position;  (3)  to  abolish  the  usual  expensive  dome,  and  to  substi- 
tute a  covered  shed  on  wheels  (which  can  be  run  back  at  pleasure), 
leaving  the  telescope  in  the  open  air,  the  observer  alone  being 
sheltered.  These  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  manner  shown  in 
fig.  22.  E  P  is  the  polar  axis,  rotating  on  bearings  at  £  and  P. 
The  object-glass  is  at  O,  the  eye-piece  at  E.  There  is  a  plane 
mirror  at  M,  which  reflects  rays  converging  from  the  object-glass 
to  the  eye-piece  at  E.  A  second  mirror  N,  placed  at  45**  to  the 
optical  axis  of  the  object-glass,  reflects  rays  from  a  star  at  the  pole; 
but  by  rotating  the  box  which  contains  this  mirror  on  the  axis  of 
its  supporting  tube  T  a  star  of  any  declination  can  be  observed, 


and  by  combining  this  motion  with  rotation  of  the  polar  axis  the 
astronomer  seated  at  E  is  able  to  view  any  object  whatever  in'  the 
visible  heavens,  except  circumpolar  stars  near  lower  transit.  An 
hour  circle  attached  to  E  P  and  a  declination  circle  attached  to  the 
box  containing  the  mirror  N,  both  of  which  can  be  read  or  set 
from  E,  complete  the  essentials  of  the  instrument. 
There  must  be  a  certain  loss  of  light  from  two 
\ additional  reflections;  but  that  could  be  tolerated 
\  for  the  sake  of  other  advantagfes,  provided  that 
^  \  the  mirrors  could  be  made  sufficiently  perfect 
\  V  optical  planes.  By  making  the  mirrors  of 
\\  ^vered  ^lass,  one-fourth  of  their  diameter 
,  \  in  thickness,  the  Henrys  have  not  only 
\\,  succeeded  in  mounting  them  with  all 
*V  X  necessary  rigidity  free  from  flexure 
but  have  given  them  optically 
true  plane  surfaces,  notwith- 
standing their  lai^e  dia- 
meters, viz.,  1 1  and  15-7  in. 
Sir  David  Gill  tested  the 
equatorial  coud^  on  double 
stars  at  the  Paris  Observa- 
tory in  1884,  and  his  last 
doubts  as  to  the  practical 
value  of  the  instrument 

^^^ —y  t    rf-i     jz  were  dispelled.     He  has 

Fig.  22^Uewy  s  Coudfi  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^      ^^ 

Equatorial.  ^p^j^^^i  definition  m  any 

of  the  many  telescopes  he  has  employed,  and  certainly  never 

measured  a  celestial  object  in  such  favourable  conditions  of  physical 

comfort.    The  easy  position  of  the  observer,  the  convenient  position 

of  the  handles  for  quick  and  slow  motion,  and  the  ab'volute  ripdity 

of  the  mounting  leave  little  to  be  desired.     In  a  much  larger 
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instrument  of  the  same  type  subsequently  mounted  at  Paris,  and 
in  like  instruments  of  intermediate  size  mounted  at  other  French 
observatories,  the  object-glass  is  placed  outside  the  mirror  N,  so 
that  both  the  silvered  mirrord  are  protected  from  exposure  to  the 
outer  air. 

A  modification  of  Loewy's  equatorial  coud6  has  been  suggested 
by  Lindemann  (Astr,  Nachr,^  Wfo.  3935);  it  consists  in  placing 
both  the  mirrors  of  Loewy's  "  equatorial  coud6  "  at  the  top  of  the 
polar  axis  instead  of  the  lower  end  of  it.  By  thid  arrangement  the 
long  cross  tube  becomes  unnecessary,  and  neither  the  pier  nor  the 
observatory  obstruct  the  view  of  objects  above  the  horizon  near 
lower  transit  as  is  the  case  in  Loewy's  form.  The  reflected  rays 
pass  down  the  tube  from  the  direction  of  the  elevated  pole  instead 
of  upward  towards  that  pole.  The  observer  is,  therefore,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  instead  of  the  top  and  looks  upward  instead  of 
downward.  The  drawbacks  to  this  plan  are  (i)  the  necessarily 
large  si^e  of  the  upper  pivot  (viz.  the  diameter  of  the  tube)  and  of 
the  lower  pivot  (which  must  be  perforated  by  a  hole  at  least  egual 
in  diameter  to  the  photographic  field  of  the  telescope),  conditions 
which  involve  very  refineS  arrangements  for  relief  of  friction,  and 
{2)  the  less  comfortable  attitude  of  looking  upward  instead  of  down- 
ward. The  plan,  however,  would  be  a  very  favourable  one  for 
spectroscopic  work  and  for  the  convenient  installation  of  an  under- 
ground room  of  constant  temperature.  The  difficulties  of  relief 
friction  could  probably  be  best  overcome  by  a  large  hollow  cylinder 
concentric  with  the  polar  axis  fixed  near  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  whole  instrument  and  floated  in  mercury,  on  the  plan  adopted 
in  the  Mount  Wilson  60-in.  reflector  already  describea,  but  in  this 
case  the  floating  cylinder  would  be  below  and  not  above  the  upper 
bearing. 

In  1884  Sir  Howard  Grubb  {Phil.  Trans,  R.  Dub.  Soc.,  vol  til. 
series  2,  p.  61)  proposed  a  form  of  equatorial  telescope  of  which  an 
excellent  example  was  erected  at  Cambridge  (Eng).  in 
^*  1898.     The  instrument  in  some  respects  resembles  the 

eam^Hmt  ^Qu^itorial  coud6  of  Loewy,  but  instead  of  two  mirrors 
3^Sm-  there  is  only  one.  A  flaneed  cast-iron  bosc,  strongly 
hfUiae  '  ribbed  and  open  on  one  side,  forms  the  centre  of  the 
"''*^'  polar  axis.  |  One  pivot  of  the  polar  axis  is  attached  to 
the  lower'end  of  this  box,  and  a  strong  hollow  metal  cone,  terminating 
in  the  other  pivot,  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  polar  axis«  The 
declination  axis  passes  through  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  central 
box.  Upon  an  axis  concentric  with  the  oeclination  axis  is  carried 
a  plane  mirror,  which  is  geared  so  as  always  to  bisect  the  angle 
between  the  polar  axis  and  the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope.  If 
then  the  objective  tube  is  directed  to  any  star,  the  convenient 
beam  from  the  object-glass  is  received  by  the  plane  mirror  from 
which  it  is  reflected  upwards  along  the  polar  axis  and  viewed 
through  the  hollow  upper  pivot.  Thus,  as  in  the  equatorial  coud^, 
the  oDserver  remains  in  a  fixed  position  looking  down  the  polar 
tube  from  above.  He  is  provided  with  quick  and  slow  motions 
in  right  ascension  and  declination,  which  can  be  operated  from  the 
eye-end,  and  he  can  work  in  a  closed  and  comfortably  heated  room. 
A  large  slot  has  to  be  cut  in  the  cone  which  forms  the  upper  part 
of  the  polar  axis,  in  order  to  allow  the  telescope  to  be  pointed  nearer 
to  the  pole  than  would  otherwise  be  possible;  even  so  stars  within 
15*  of  the  pole  cannot  be  observed.  An  illustrated  preliminary 
description  of  the  instrument  is  given  by  Sir  Robert  Ball  {Mon.  Not. 
R.A.S.y  lix.  152).  The  instrument  has  a  triple  photo-visual  Taylor 
object-glass  of  12J  in.  aperture  and  i9'3-ft.  focal  length. 

Type  F. — In  all  the  previously  described  types  of  telescope 
mounting  the  axis  of  the  instrument  is  either  pointed  directly  at 
the  object  or  to  the  pole;  in  the  latter  case  the  rays  from  the  star 
under  observation  are  reflected  along  the  polar  axis  by  a  mirror 
or  mirrors  attached  to  or  revolving  with  it.  Equatorials  of  types 
Ai  B,  C  and  D  have  the  advantage  of  avoiding  interposed  reflecting 
surfaces,  but  they  involve  inconveniences  from  the  continual 
motion  of  the  eye-piece  and  the  conseauent  necessity  for  providing 
elaborate  observing  stages  or  rising  noors.  In  those  of  type  E 
the  eye-piece  has  a  fixed  position  and  the  observer  may  even  occupy 
a  room  maintained  at  uniform  temperature,  but  he  must  submit  to 
a  certain  loss  of  light  from  one  or  more  reflecring  surfaces,  and  from 
possible  loss  of  oefinition  from  optical  imperfection  or  flexure  of 
the  mirror  or  mirrors.  In  all  these  types  the  longer  the  telescope 
and  the  greater  its  diameter  (or  weight)  the  more  massive  must 
be  the  mounting  and  the  greater  the  mechanical  difficulties  both 
in  construction  and  management. 

But  if  it  be  possible  to  mount  a  fixed  telescope  by  which  a  solar 
or  stellar  image  can  be  formed  within  a  laboratory  we  give  the 
following  advantages: — (i)  There  is  no  mechanical  limit  to  the 
length  of  the  telescope;  (2)  the  clockwork  and  other  appliances 
to  move  the  mirror,  which  reflects  the  starlight  along  the  axis,  are 
much  lighter  and  smaller  than  those  required  to  move  a  large 
telescope;  (3)  the  observer  remains  in  a  fixed  position,  and  spectro- 
scopes of  any  weight  can  be  used  on  piers  within  the  laboratory; 
and  (4)  the  angular  value  of  any  linear  distance  on  a  photographic 
plate  can  be  determined  by  direct  measurement  of  the  distance  of 
the  photographic  plate  from  the  optical  centre  of  the  object-glass. 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  automatic  motion  of  a  single  mirror  capable 
of  reflecting  the  rays  of  any  star  continuously  along  the  axis  of  a 


fixed  horizontal  telescope,  requires  a  rather  complex  mechanism 
owing  to  the  variation  of  the  angle  of  reflexion  with  the  diurnal 
motion. 

Foucault  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  appreciate  these 
advantages  and  to  face  the  difficulty  of  designing  a  siderostat 
which,  theoretically  at  least,  fulfils  the  above-mentioned  conditions. 
A  large  siderostat,  constructed  by  Eichens  after  Foucault's  design, 
was  completed  in  1868 — ^the  vear  of  Foucault's  death.    It  remained 
at  the  Paris  Observatory,  where  it  was  subsequently  employed  by 
Deslandres  for  solar  photography.    The  largest  refracting  telescope 
yet  made,  viz^  that  constructed  by  Gautier  for  the  Paris   ^. 
exhibition  of  1900,  was  arranged  on  this  plan  (type  F),       ZZ^HH^ 
the  stars'  rays  being  reflected  along  the  horizontal  axis  JTglJr"^ 
of  a  telescope  provided   with  visual  and  with   photo-  ^'*''^* 
1.._  _i_.._.  _i r   -.  f_    jr       .  ,  .     200-ft.  focal 

the  images 

_       ^    .  r       -  "  ^  - ^^®  practical 

working  of  the  instrument,  have,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  sub- 
mitted to  any  severe  test.  It  is,  however^  certain  that  the  Foucault 
siderostat  is  not  capable,  in  practice,  of  maintaining  the  reflect«l 
image  in  a  constant  direction  with  perfect  uniformity  on  account 
of  the  sliding  action  on  the  arm  that  regulates  the  motion  of  the 
mirror;  such  an  action  must,  more  or  less,  tal^  place  by  jerks. 
There  are  farther  inconveniences  in  the  use  of  such  a  telescope, 
viz.,  that  the  image  undergoes  a  diurnal  rotation  about  the  axis  of 
the  horizontal  telescope,  so  that,  unless  the  sensitive  plate  is  also 
rotated  bv  clockwork,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  sharp  photographs 
with  any  but  instantaneous  exposures.  In  the  spectroscopic  observa- 
tion of  a  single  star  with  a  slit-spectroscope,  this  rotation  of  the 
image  presents  no  inconvenience,  and  the  irregular  action  of  a 
siderostat  on  Foucault's  plan  might  be  overcome  by  the  following 
arrangement : — 

A  B  (fig.  23)  is  a  polar  axis,  like  that  of  an  equatorial  telescope, 
rotating  in  twenty-four  houn  by  clockwork.  Its  lower  extremity 
terminates  in  a  fork  on  which  is 
mounted  a  mirror  C  D,  capable  of 
turning  about  A  on  an  axis  at  right 
angles  to  A  B,  the  plane  of  the 
mirror  being  parallel  to  this  latter 
axis.  The  mirror  C  D  is  set  at  such 
an  angle  as  to  reflect  rays  from  the 
star  S  in  the  direction  of  the  polar 
axis  to  the  mirror  R  and  thence 
to  the  horizontal  telescope  T. 

The    mirrors     of     LindemannV 
equatorial    coud^    reflectii^    light  ] 
downwards    upon    the    mirror    R 
would  furnish  an  ideal  siderostat 
for  stellar  spectroscopy  in  conjunction  with  a 
telescope. 

Coelostat. — If  a  mirror  is  mounted  on  a  truly  adjusted  polar  axis, 
the  plane  of  the  mirror  being  parallel  to  that  axis,  the  normal  to 
that  mirror  will  always  be  directed  to  some  point  on  the  celestial 
equator  through  whatever  anele  the  axis  is  turned.  Also,  if  the 
axis  is  made  to  revolve  at  half  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the 
stars,  the  image  of  the  celestial  sphere,  viewed  by  reflection  from 
such  a  moving  mirror,  will  appear  at  rest  at  every  point — hence 
the  name  coelostat  applied  to  the  apparatus.  Thus,  any  fixed 
telescope  directed  towards  the  mirror  of  a  properly  adjusted  coelo- 
stat in  motion  will  show  all  the  stars  in  the  held  of  view  at  rest; 
or,  by  rotating  the  polar  axis  independently  of  the  clockwork,  the 
observer  can  pass  in  review  all  the  stars  visible  above  the  horizon 
whose  declinations  come  within  the  limits  of  his  original  field  of 
view.  Therefore,  to  observe  stars  of  a  different  declination  it  will 
be  necessary  either  to  shift  the  direction  of  the  fixed  telescope, 
keeping  its  axis  still  pointed  to  the  coelostat  mirror,  or  to  employ 
a  second  mirror  to  reflect  the  rays  from  the  coelostat  mirror  along 
the  axis  of  a  fixed  telescope.  In  the  latter  case  it  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  means  to  mount  the  coelostat  on  a  carriage  by  whicn 
it  can  be  moved  east  and  west  without  changing  the  altitude  or 
azimuth  of  its  polar  axis,  and  also  to  shift  the  second  mirror  so  that 
it  may  receive  all  the  light  from  the  reflected  beam.  Besides  these 
complications  there  is  another  drawback  to  the  use  of  the  coelostat 
for  general  astronomical  work,  viz.,  the  obliquity  of  the  anp:le  of 
reflection,  which  can  never  be  less  than  that  of  the  declination  of 
the  star,  and  may  be  greater  to  any  extent.  For  these  reasons  the 
coelostat  is  never  likely  to  be  largely  employed  in  general  astrono- 
mical work,  but  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  spectroscopic  and 
bolometric  observations  of  the  sun,  and  for  use  m  eclipse  expedi- 
tions. For  details  of  the  coelostat  applied  to  the  Snow  telescope — 
the  most  perfect  installation  for  spectroheliograph  and  bolometer 
work  yet  erected — see  The  Study  of  Stellar  Evolution  by  Prof.  G.  E. 
Hale,  p.  131. 

The  Zenith  Telescope 
The  zenith  telescope  is  an  instrument  generally  employed  to 
measure  the  difference  between  two  nearly  equal  and  opposite 
zenith  distances.  Its  original  use  was  the  determination  of  geo- 
graphical latitudes  in  the  field  work  of  geodetic  operations;  more 
recently  it  has  been  extensively  employed  for  the  determination 
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of  variation  of  latitude,  at  fixed  stations,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Geodetic  Bureau,  and  for  the  astronomical  deter- 
mination of  the  constant  of  aberration.  The  instrument  is  shown 
in  its  most  recent  form  in  fig.  24.  A  is  a  sleeve  that  revolves  very 
freely  and  without  shake  on  a  vertical  steel  cone.  This  cone  is 
mounted  on  a  circular  base  b  which  rests  on  three  levelling  screws, 
two  of  which  are  visible  in  the  figure.  The  sleeve  carries  a  cross- 
piece  on  its  upper  extremity  to  which  the  bearings  of  the  horizontal 
axis  c  are  attached.  A  reversjble  level  d  rests  on  the  accurately 
turned  pivots  of  this  axis.  The  telescope  is  attached  to  one  end 
of  this  axis  and  a  counterpoise  e  to  the  other.  The  long  arm  f 
serves  to  clamp  the  telescope  in  zenith  distance  and  to  communi- 
cate slow  motion  in  zenith  distance  when  so  clamped.  On  the 
side  of  the  telescope  opposite  to  the  horizontal  axis  is  attached  a 
graduated  circle  g,  and,  turning  concentricall>[  with  this  circle,  is 
a  framework  h,  to  which  the  readers  and  verniers  of  the  circle  are 
fixed.  This  frame  carries  two  very  sensitive  levels,  k  and  /,  and 
the  whole  frame  can  be  clamped  to  the  circle  g  by  means  of  the 
clampine  screw  m. 

The  oDJect-glass  of  the  telescope  is,  of  course,  attached  by  its  cell 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  telescope  tube.    Within  the  focus  of  the 
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Fig.  24. — Zenith  Telescope  (by  Warner  &  Swasey). 

object-glass  is  a  right-angled  prism  of  total  reflection,  which  diverts 
the  converging  rays  from  the  object-glass  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  telescopte,  and  permits  the  observing  micrometer  n  to 
be  mounted  in  the  very  convenient  position  shown  in  the  figure. 
A  small  graduated  circle  i>  concentric  with  A  is  attached  to  the 
circular  base  b  and  read  oy  the  microscopes  q  r,  attached  to  a. 
The  instrument  is  thus  a  theodolite,  although,  compared  with  its 
other  dimensions,  feeble  as  an  apparatus  for  the  measurement  of 
absolute  altitudes  and  azimuths,  although  capable  of  determining 
these  co-ordinates  with  considerable  precision. 

In  practice  the  vertical  circle  is  adjusted  once  for  all,  so  that 
when  the  levels  k  and  /  are  in  the  centre  of  their  run,  the  verniers 
read  true  zenith  distances.  When  the  instrument  has  been  set  up 
and  levelled  (either  with  aid  of  the  cross  level  d,  or  the  levels  k 
and  /),  the  reading  of  the  circle  p  for  the  meridional  position  of 
the  telescope  is  determined  either  by  the  method  of  transits  in 
the  meridian  (see  Transit  Circle),  or  by  the  observation  of  the 
azimuth  of  a  known  star  at  a  known  hour  angle.  This  done,  the 
stops  s  and  /  are  clamped  and  adjusted  so  that  when  arm  r  comes 
in  contact  with  the  screw  of  stop  t  the  telescope  will  point  due 
north,  and  when  in  contact  with  s,  it  will  point  due  soutn,  or  vice 
versa.  A  pair  of  stars  of  known  declination  are  selected  such  that 
their  zenitn  distances,  when  on  the  meridian,  are  nearly  equal  and 
opposite,  and  whose  right  ascensions  differ  by  five  or  ten  minutes 


of  time.  Assuming,  for  example,  that  the  northern  star  has  the 
smaller  right  ascension,  the  instrument  is  first,  with  the  aid  of  the 
stop,  placed  in  the  meridian  towards  the  north;  the  verniers  of 
the  graduated  circle  g  are  set  to  read  to  the  reading  <^J(&»+5,) 
where  0  is  the  approximate  latitude  of  the  place  and  5n.  dt  the 
declinations  of  the  northern  and  southern  star  respectively;  then 
the  level  frame  h  is  turned  till  the  levels  k  and  /  are  in  the  middle 
of  their  run,  and  there  clamped  by  the  screw  m,  aided  in  the  final 
adjustment  by  the  adjoining  slow  motion  screw  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  telescope  is  now  turned  on  the  horizontal  axis  till  the  levels 
read  near  the  centres  of  these  scales  and  the  telescope  is  clamped 
to  the  arm  /.  When  the  star  enters  the  field  of  view  its  image  is 
approximately  bisected  by  the  spider  web  of  the  micrometer  n, 
the  exact  bisection  beii^  completed  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  meridian.  The  readings  of  the  levels  k  and  /  and  the 
reading  of  the  micrometer-drum  are  then  entered,  and  the  observa- 
tion of  the  northern  star  is  complete.  Now  the  instrument  is  slowly 
turned  towards  the  south,  till  the  azimuth  arm  is  gently  brought 
into  contact  with  the  corresponding  stop  5,  care  being  taken  not 
to  touch  any  part  of  the  instrument  except  the  azimuth  arm  itself. 
W^hen  the  southern  star  enters  the  field  the  same  process  is 
repeated. 

Suppose  now,  for  the  moment,  that  the  readings  of  the  levels  k 
and  /are  identical  in  both  observations,  we  have  then,  in  the  differ- 
ence between  the  micrometer  readings  north  and  south,  a  measure 
of  the  diflFerence  of  the  two  zenith  dislances  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  micrometer  screw;  and,  if  the  "  value  of  one  revolution  of  the 
micrometer  screw  "  is  kno>yn  in  seconds  of  arc  we  have  for  the 
resulting  latitude 

0=§(Crn-r.)+(5»+3.)). 

where  ^n  -  f.  is  the  difference  of  the  micrometer  readings  -converted 
into  arc — it  being  assumed  that  increased  micrometer  readings 
correspond  with  increased  zenith  distance  of  the  star. 

If  between  the  north  and  south  observation  there  is  a  change  in 
the  level  readings  of  the  levels  k  and  /,  this  indicates  a  change  in 
the  zenith  distance  of  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  By  directing  the 
telescope  to  a  distant  object,  or  to  the  intersection  of  the  webs  of  a 
fixed  coUimating  telescope  (see  Transit  Circle)  ,  it  is  easy  to  measure 
the  effect  of  a  small  change  of  zenith  distance  of  the  axis  of  the 
telescope  in  terms  both  of  the  level  and  of  the  micrometer  screw, 
and  thus,  if  the  levels  are  perfectly  sensitive  and  uniform  in  curvature 
and  graduation,  to  determine  the  value  of  one  division  of  each  level 
in  terms  of  the  micrometer  screw.  The  value  of  "  one  revolution 
of  the  screw  in  seconds  of  arc  "  can  be  determined  either  by 
observing  at  transit  the  difference  of  zenith  distance  of  two  stars 
of  known  declination  in  terms  of  the  micrometer  screw,  the  instru- 
ment remaining  at  rest  between  their  transits;  or  by  measuring 
at  known  instants  in  terms  of'  the  screw,  the  change  of  zenith 
distance  of  a  standard  star  of  small  polar  distance  near  the  time  of 
its  greatest  elongation. 

Tne  reason  why  two  levels  are  employed  is  that  sometimes  crystals 
are  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  glass  which  cause  the  bubble 
to  stick  at  different  points  and  so  give  false  readings.  Two  levels 
are  hardly  likely  to  have  such  causes  of  error  arise  at  exactly 
corresponding  points  in  their  run,  and  thus  two  levels  furnish  an 
independent  control  the  one  on  the  other.  Also  it  is  impossible 
to  make  levels  that  are  in  every  respect  perfect,  nor  even  to  deter- 
mine these  errors  for  different  lengfths  of  bubble  and  at  different 
readings  with  the  highest  precision.  The  mean  of  two  levels  there- 
fore adds  to  the  accuracy  of  the  result. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  overcome  the  difficulties  connected 
with  levels  by  adopting  the  principle  of  Kater's  floating  collimator 
(Phil,  Trans.,  1825  and  1828).  On  this  principle  the  use  of  the 
level  is  abolished,  the  telescope  is  mounted  on  a  metallic  float, 
and  it  is  assumed  that,  in  course  of  the  rotation  of  this  float,  the 
zenith  distance  of  the  axis  of  the  telescope  will  remain  undisturbed, 
that  is,  of  course,  after  the  undulations,  induced  by  the  disturbance 
of  the  mercury,  have  ceased. 

S.  C.  Chandler  in  1884  constructed  an  equal  altitude  instrument 
on  this  principle,  which  he  called  the  almucantar,  and  he  found 
that  after  disturbance  the  telescope  recovered  its  original  zenith 
distance  within  f^s  of  a  second  of  arc.  R.  A.  Sampson  at  Durham 
{Monthly  Notices  R.A.S.  Ix.  572)  and  H.  A.  Howe  {AsU  Jahrb.  \v\, 
J7)  have  had  instruments  constructed  on  the  same  general  principle. 
It  is,  however,  obviously  impossible  to  apply  a  micrometer  with 
advantage  to  such  instruments,  because  to  touch  such  an  instru- 
ment, in  order  to  turn  a  micrometer  screw,  would  obviously  set 
it  into  motion.  The  almucantar  was  therefore  used  only  to  observe 
the  vertical  transits  of  stars  in  different  azimuths  over  fixed  hori- 
zontal webs,  without  touching  the  telescope. 

By  the  use  of  photography,  however,  it  is  possible  to  photograph 
the  trail  of  a  star  as  it  transits  the  meridian  w'hen  the  telescope  is 
directed  towards  the  north,  and  another  trail  be  similarly  photo- 
p:raphed  when  the  telescope  is  directed  towards  the  south.  The 
interval  between  the  true  trails,  measured  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  trails,  obviously  corresponds  to  the  difference  of 
zenith  distance  of  the  two  stars.  This  principle  has  been  applied 
with  great  completeness  and  ingenuity  of  detail  by  Bryan  Cookson 
to  the  construction  of  a  "  photographic  floating  zenith  telescope," 
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I  he  has  erected  at  Cambridge  (Ene.)  and  applied  to  an  investi- 
1  of  the  change  of  latitude  and  a  determination  of  the  constant 


which 

gation  of  the  change  of  latitude  and  a  determination  of  the  constant 
of  refraction.  A  description  of  the  instrument,  and  some  preliminary 
results  obtained  by  it,  is  given  by  .him  (Monthly  Notices  ItA,S*t 
bd.  314).  ID.  GI.J 

TELESIA  [mod.  Telese],  a  town  of  the  Samnites,  24  m.  N.W. 
from  Beneventum.  It  possesses  remains  of  walls  in  opus 
reticukUunif  of  a  total  length  of  over  a  mile;  two  inscriptions 
of  the  Republican  p^od  record  the  erection  of  towers.  The 
remains  of  baths  (  Tkermae  Sabinianae)  and  of  an  amphitheatre 
still  exist:  and  the  dty  was  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct. 
There  are  sulphur  springs  in  the  vicinity,  which  may  have  sup- 
plied the  baths. 

TOLESILLA,  Greek  poetess^  a  native  of  Argos,  one  of  the 
so-called  nine  lyric  muses.  According  to  the  traditional  story, 
when  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  invaded  the  land  of  the 
Argives  in  510  b.c<,  and  slew  all  the  males  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  Tdesillaj  dressed  in  men's  clothes,  put  herself  at  the  head 
of  the  women  and  repelled  an  attack  upon  the  dty  of  Argos. 
To  commemorate  this  exploit,  a  statue  of  the  poetess,  in  the 
act  of  putting  on  a  hdmet,  with  books  lying  at  her  feet,  was 
set  up  in  the  temj^  of  Aphrodite  at  Argos.  The  festival 
HybrisHca  or  Endymaiiay  in  which  men  and  women  exchanged 
dothes,  also  celebrated  the  heroism  of  her  female  compatriots. 
Herodotus  (vi.  76)  does  not  refer  to  the  intervention  of  Tele- 
silla,  but  mentions  an  orade  which  predicted  that  the  female 
should  conquer  the  male,  whence  the  tradition  itself  may  have 
been  derived.  Further,  the  statue  seen  by  Pausanias  may  not 
have  been  intended  for  Telesilla;  it  would  equally  represent 
Aphrodite,  in  her  character  as  wif«  of  Ares  and  a  warlike  god- 
dess (the  books,  howfever,  seem  out  oi  place).  The  Hybristica, 
again,  was  most  probably  a  religious  festival  connected  with 
the  worship  of  some  aikdrogynous  divinity.  Of  Telesilla's 
poems  only  two  lines  remain,  quoted  by  the  grammarian 
Hephaestion,  apparently  from  a  Parthenion,  or  song  for  a 
chorus  of  maidens. 

See  Pausanias  ii.  20,  8;  Plutarch,  De  Virtui.  MuUerum,  8; 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Siromata,  iv.  19,  p.  522;  Bergk,  Poetae 
Lyrici  Graeci,  iii.;  and  espedally  Macan,  Herodotus  iv,-vi,,  i.  336 
foil,  and  notes. 

TELESIO,  BERNARDINO  (1509-1588),  Italian  philosopher 
and  natural  scientist,  was  bom  of  noble  parentage  at  Cosenza 
near  Naples  in  1509.  He  was  educated  at  Milan  by  his  unde, 
Antonio,  himself  a  scholar  and  a  poet  of  eminence,  and  after- 
wards at  Rome  and  Padua.  His  studies  induded  all  the  wide 
range  of  subjects,  dassics,  sdence  and  philosophy,  which  con- 
stituted the  ciurriciilum  of  the  Renaissance  savants.  Thus 
equipped,  he  began  his  attack  upon  the  medieval  Aristotelianism 
which  then  flourished  in  Padua  and  Bologna.  Resigning  to  his 
brother  the  archbishopric  of  Cosenza,  offered  to  him  by  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  he  began  to  lecture  at  Ns^les  and  finally  founded  the 
academy  of  Cosenza.  In  1563,  or  perhaps  two  years  later, 
appeared  his  great  work  De  Rerum  Natura,  which  was  followed 
by  a  large  number  of  scientific  and  philosophical  works  of  sub- 
sidiary importance.  The  heterodox  views  which  he  maintained 
aroused  the  anger  of  the  Church  on  behalf  of  its  cherished 
Aristotelianism,  and  a  short  time  after  his  death  his  books 
were  placed  on  the  Index. 

Teledo  was  the  head  of  the  great  South  Italian  movement  which 
protested  against  the  accepted  authority  oi  abstract  reason,  and 
sowed  the  seeds  from  which  sprang  the  sdentific  methods  of 
Campanella  and  Bruno,  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  with  their  widely 
divei^ent  results.  He,  therefore,  abandoned  the  purely  intellectual 
sphere  and  proposed  an  inouiry  into  the  data  given  by  the  senses, 
from  which  he  held  that  all  true  knowledge  really  comes.  Instead 
of  postulating  matter  and  form,  he  bases  existence  on  matter  and 
force.  This  wee  has  two  opposing  elements:  heat,  which  expands, 
and  cold,  which  contracts.  These  two  processes  account  for  all  the 
diverse  forms  and  types  of  existence,  while  the  mass  on  which  the 
force  operates  remains  the  same.  The  harmony  of  the  whole  con- 
sists in  this,  that  each  separate  thing  develops  in  and  for  itself 
in  accordance  with  its  own  nature  while  at  the  same  time  its  motion 
benefits  the  rest.  The  obvious  defects  of  this  theory,  (i)  that  the 
senses  alone  cannot  apprehend  matter  itself,  (2)  that  it  is  not  clear 
how  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena  could  result  from  these  two 
forces,  and  (3)  that  he  adduced  no  evidence  to  substantiate  the 


existence  of  these  two  forces,  were  pointed  out  at  the  time  by  his 
pupil,  Patrizzi  (see  article  on  Patrizzi,  Francesco).  Moreover  his 
theory  of  the  cold  earth  at  rest  and  the  hot  sun  in  motion  was 
doomed  to  disproof  at  the  hands  of  Copernicus.  At  the  same  time, 
the  theory  was  sufficiently  coherent  to  make  a  great  impression  on 
Italian  thought.  When  Telesio  went  on  to  explain  the  relation  of 
mind  and  matter,  he  was  still  more  heterodox.  Material  forces 
are,  by  hypothesis,  capable  of  feeling;  matter  also  must  have  been 
from  the  first  endowed  with  consciousness.  For  consciousness 
exists,  and  could  not  have  been  developed  out  of  nothing,  i^ain, 
the  soul  is  influenced  by  material  conditions;  consequently  the 
soul  must  have  a  material  existence.  He  further  held  that  all 
knowledge  is  sensation  (*'  non  ratione  sed  sensu  ")  and  that  intelli- 
gence is,  therefore,  an  agglomeration  of  isolated  data,  given  by  the 
senses.  He  does  not,  however,  succeed  in  explaining  how  the  senses 
alone  can  perceive  difference  and  identity.  At  the  end  of  his  scheme, 
probably  m  deference  to  theological  prejudices,  he  added  an  element 
which  was  utterly  alien,  namely,  a  nigher  impulse,  a  soul  superim- 
posed by  God,  in  virtue  of  which  we  strive  beyond  the  world  of 
sense.  The  whole  system  of  Teledo  shows  lacunae  in  argument, 
and  ignorance  of  essential  facts,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  fore- 
runner of  all  subsequent  empiricism,  scientific  and  philosophical, 
and  marks  clearly  the  period  of  transition  from  authority  and  reason 
to  experiment  and  inoividual  responsibility.  Beside  the  Dt  Rerum 
Naiura,  he  wrote  De  Somno,  De  his  quae  in  aere  fiunt,  De  Mori, 
De  Cometis  el  Circulo  Lacieo,  De  usu  respirationis^  &c, 

TELESPHORUS,  bishop  of  Rome  from  about  126  till  about 
137.    St  Irenaeus  says  that  he  suffered  martyrdom. 

TELFORD,  THOMAS  (1757-1334),  British  dvil  engineer, 
was  the  son  of  a  shepherd,  and  was  bom  at  Westerkirk  in 
Eskdale,  Dumfriesshire,  on  the  9th  of  August  1757.  From 
early  childhood  he  was  employed  as  a  herd,  occasionally  attend- 
ing the  parish  school  of  Westerkirk,  where  his  quickness  and 
diligence  helped  to  make  up  for  his  lack  of  opportunity.  On 
being  apprenticed,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  a  stonemason  at 
Langholm,  he  found  leisure  not  only  to  gain  an  acquaintance 
with  Latin,  French  and  German,  but  to  gratify  his  literary 
tastes  by  a  wide  variety  of  reading.  In  his  early  manhood  he 
was  much  given  to  the  writing  of  verse:  a  poem  of  some  length 
on  Eskdale  appeared  in  1784  in  the  Poetical  Museum ,  published 
at  Hawick;  under  the  signature  of  "  Eskdale  Tam  "  he  con- 
tributed verses  to  Ruddiman's  Weekly  Magazine;  and  he 
addressed  an  epistle  in  rhyme  to  Bums,  which  was  published 
in  James  Currie's  Life  of  the  poet.  In  1780  Telford  went  to 
Edinburgh,  wbere  he  was  employed  in  the  erection  of  houses 
in  the  "  new  "  town,  and  occupied  much  of  his  spare  time  in 
learning  architectural  drawing.  Proceeding  to  London  two 
years  later,  he  found  employment  in  the  erection  of  Somerset 
House.  Having  in  1784  superintended  the  erection  of  a  house 
for  the  comndssioner  at  Portsmouth  dockyard,  he  next  repaired 
the  castle  of  Sir  W.  Pulteney,  member  for  Shrewsbury,  who 
conceived  such  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents  that  he  got  him 
made  surveyor  of  public  works  for  the  county  of  Salop.  In 
1793  he  was  appointed  engineer  of  the  Ellesmere  canal,  for 
which  he  built  the  Chirk  and  Pont-y-CysyUte  aqueducts,  and 
this  work  established  his  reputation  as  a  canal  engineer.  He 
was  consulted  in  1806  by  the  king  of  Sweden  regarding  the 
constmction  of  the  Gota  Canal,  and,  his  plans  having  been 
adopted,  he  visited  the  country  in  18 10  to  superintend  some 
of  the  more  important  excavations.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
19th  century  the  question  of  improving  the  communications 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
government,  and  Telford  was  commissioned  to  report  on  the 
matter.  In  consequence  of  his  recommendations,  he  was 
appointed  engineer  for  the  Caledonian  Canal,  which  was  begun 
in  1804  and  forms  one  of  the  largest  but  by  no  means  the  most 
useful  of  his  undertakings,  and  also  for  the  constmction  of 
920  miles  of  roads,  a  great  part  through  very  difficult  country. 
Of  the  numerous  bridges  built  in  this  line  of  roads  mention 
may  be  specially  made  of  that  across  the  Tay  at  Dunkeld. 
Subsequently  he  was  employed  on  the  improvement  of  the 
road  between  Carlisle  and  Glasgow,  which  was  undertaken 
as  a  result  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  in  18 14,  and  he  was 
then  entmsted  with  the  execution  of  another  scheme,  of  equal 
magnitude  and  importance  with  that  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, for  a  system  of  roads  through  the  more  inaccessible  parts 
of   Wales,   which   involved   the   erection   of   the   magnificent 
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suspension  bridge  across  the  Menai  Straits,  begun  in  1820,  and 
the  Conway  Bridge,  begun  in  1822.  While  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  on  his  road  and  canal  engineering,  and  the  erection 
of  the  numerous  bridges  and  aqueducts  which  this  involved, 
he  also  did  good  work  in  harbour  construction.  The  fisheries 
and  industries  of  Scotland  benefited  by  the  improvements  he 
effected  at  many  of  the  harbours  on  the  east  coast;  he  con- 
structed the  St  Katherine's  Docks,  London  (finished  in  1828); 
and  his  last  piece  of  professional  work  was  a  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  Dover  harbour.  Other  achievements  of  his  later 
years  were  the  drainage  of  the  north  level  of  the  eastern  Fen 
district,  an  area  of  48,000  acres,  and  erection  of  the  Dean 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Broomielaw  Bridge,  Glasgow. 
He  died  on  the  2nd  of  September  1834  in  London,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Telford  was  never  married.  For  twenty-one  years  he  lived 
at  the  Salopian  coffee-house,  afterwards  the  Ship  Hotel,  Charing 
Cross,  whence  he  removed  to  24  Abingdon  Street.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  of  Edinburgh, 
and  was  annually  elected  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  from  its  foundation.  He  received  the  Swedish  order 
of  knighthood  of  Gustavus  Vasa. 

See  Telford's  Memoirs,  written  by  himself  and  edited  by  John 
Rickman  (1^38) ;  also  Smiles's  Lives  of  the  Engineers. 

TfiUONY,  CHARLES  DE  (c.  1535-1572),  French  soldier 
and  diplomat,  belonged  to  a  respected  Huguenot  family  of 
Rouerque,  and  received  an  excellent  training  in  letters  and 
arms  at  the  house  of  Coligny.  He  was  employed  on  several 
peace  missions;  he  represented  the  Protestants  before  the  king, 
and  was  entrusted  by  Conde  with  the  presentation  of  his  terms 
to  the  queen-mother  in  1567,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
assisted  at  the  conference  at  Chylous  and  signed  the  peace  of 
Longjumeau,  which  was  destined  to  be  of  short  duration.  On 
the  outbreak  of  war,  fhe  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Poitiers, 
directed  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Nantes,  fought  bravely 
under  Coligny  at  Moncontour,  and  participated  in  the  negotia- 
tions ending  in  the  treaty  of  Saint-Germain  (8th  of  August 
1570).  In  157 1  he  retired  to  La  RocheDe  and  married  Louise 
de  Coligny,  but  was  speedily  recalled  to  Paris  to  serve  on  the 
bi-partisan  commission  of  adjustment.  Although  he  won  the 
special  favour  of  Charles  IX.,  he  was  one  of  the  first  victims 
in  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  Day  (24th  of  August 
1572).  His  remains  were  taken  to  the  Castle  of  T61igny  in 
161 7,  but  eight  years  later  were  thrown  into  the  river  by  the 
bishop  of  Castres. 

TELL,  WILLIAM.  The  story  of  William  Tell's  skill  in  shoot- 
ing at  and  striking  the  apple  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
head  of  his  little  son  by  order  of  Gessler,  the  tyrannical  Austrian 
bailiff  of  Uri,  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  legendary  history 
of  the  origin  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  that  they  must  be  con- 
sidered together.  Both  appear  first  in  the  15th  century,  pro- 
bably as  results  of  the  war  for  the  Toggenburg  inheritance 
(1436-50);  for  the  intense  hatred  of  Austria,  greatly  increased 
by  her  support  of  the  claims  of  Zurich,  favoured  the  circulation 
of  stories  which  assumed  that  Swiss  freedom  was  of  immemorial 
antiquity,  while,  as  the  war  was  largely  a  struggle  between  the 
civic  and  rural  elements  in  the  Confederation,  the  notion  that 
the  (rural)  Schwyzers  were  of  Scandinavian  descent  at  once 
separated  them  from  and  raised  them  above  the  German  in- 
habitants of  the  towns. 

The  Tell  story  is  first  found  in  a  ballad  the  first  nine  stanzas 
of  which  (containing  the  story)  were  certainly  written  before 
1474.  There  is  no  mention  made  of  the  names  of  the  bailiff 
or  of  his  master,  or  of  the  hat  placed  on  a  pole.  Tell  is  called 
"  the  first  Confederate,"  and  his  feat  is  treated  as  the  real  and 
only  reason  why  the  Confederation  was  formed  and  the  tjn-ants 
driven  out  of  the  land.  It  is  probably  to  this  ballad  that 
Melchior  Russ  of  Lucerne  (who  began  his  Chronicle  in  1482) 
refers  when,  in  his  account  (from  Justinger)  of  the  evil  deeds  of 
the  bailiffs  in  the  Forest  districts,  he  excuses  himself  from  giving 
the  story.  He  goes  on  to  narrate  how  Tell,  irritated  by  his 
treatment,  stirred  up  his  friends  against  the  governor,  who 


seized  and  bound  him  and  was  conveying  him  by  boat  to  his 
castle  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  when  a  storm  arose,  and  Tell, 
by  reason  of  his  great  bodily  strength,  was,  after  being  un- 
bound, given  charge  of  the  rudder  on  his  promise  to  bring  the 
boat  safely  to  land.  He  steers  it  towards  a  shelf  of  rock,  called 
in  Russ's  time  Tell's  Platte,  springs  on  shore,  shoots  the  bailiff 
dead  with  his  crossbow,  and  goes  back  to  Uri,  where  he  stirs 
up  the  great  strife  which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Morgarten.  In 
these  two  accounts,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Uri  version  of 
the  origin  of  the  Confederation,  it  is  Tell  and  Tell  only  who  is 
the  actor  and  the  leader.  We  first  hear  of  the  cruelties  of 
Austrian  bailiffs  in  the  Forest  districts  in  the  Bernese  Chronicle 
of  Conrad  Justinger  (1420).  No  names  or  details  are  given, 
and  the  dates  are  different  in  the  two  recensions  of  the  Chronicle 
as  "  olden  days  before  Bern  was  founded  "  (i.e.  before  1191) 
and  1260.  Several  details,  but  only  one  name,  are  added  in  the 
De  NohilitaU  ei  Rusticitate  Dialogus  (cap.  33)  of  Felix  Hemmerli, 
a  canon  of  Zurich,  who  wrote  it  after  1451  and  before  1454;  in 
this  last  year  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Schwyzers,  whom  he  had 
repeatedly  insulted  and  attacked  in  his  books.  According  to 
him  the  men  of  Schwyz  and  of  Unterwalden  were  the  first 
to  rise,  those  of  Uri  following  suit  much  later  But  neither 
Justinger  nor  Hemmerli  makes  any  allusion  to  Tell  or  his  feat. 

The  Tell  story  and  the  "  atrocities  "  story  axe  first  found 
combined  in  a  MS.  known  as  the  White  Book  of  Samen.  They 
are  contained  in  a  short  chronicle  written  between  1467  and 
1476,  probably  about  1470,  and  based  on  oral  tradition.  Many 
details  are  given  of  the  oppressions  of  the  bailiffs:  we  hear  of 
Gessler,  of  the  meeting  of  Stoupacher  of  Schwyz,  Ftirst  of  Uri, 
and  a  man  of  Nidwalden  at  the  Riitli,-  -in  fact,  the  usual  version 
of  the  legend.  To  give  an  instance  of  tyranny  in  Uri,  the  author 
tells  us  the  story  of  the  refusal  of  "  der  Thall  "  to  do  reverence 
to  the  hat  placed  on  a  pole,  of  his  feat  of  skill,  and  of  his  shooting 
the  bailiff,  Gessler,  from  behind  a  bush  in  the  "  hollow  way  '* 
near  KUssnacht.  Tell  is  represented  as  being  one  of  those  who 
swore  at  the  Riitli  to  drive  out  the  oppressors;  but  the  narrative 
of  his  doings  is  merely  one  incident  in  the  general  movement 
which  began  quite  independently  of  him.  The  chronology  is 
very  confused,  but  the  events  are  placed  after  Rudolf's  election 
to  the  empire  in  1273.  This  is  the  only  account  in  which  Tell 
is  called  **  der  Thall,"  which  name  he  himself  explains  by  saying, 
"  If  I  were  sharp  (wilzig)  1  should  be  called  something  else  and 
not  der  Tall,"  Le,  the  simpleton  or  slow-witted  man.  (It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  same  meaning  is  attributed  to  the 
name  of  Tokko,  the  hero  of  a  similar  legend  in  Gheysmer's 
abridgment  of  the  Historia  Danica  of  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
which  may,  somehow,  have  influenced  the  Swiss  version.) 
The  only  other  known  instances  of  the  Uri  version  of  the  legend 
relating  to  the  origin  of  the  Confederation  are  the  Latin  hexa- 
meters of  Glareanus  (15 15),  in  which  Tell  is  compared  to  Brutus 
as  "  assertor  patriae,  vindex  ultorque  tyrannum,"  and  the 
Urner spiel  (composed  in  1511-12),  a  play  acted  in  Uri,  in  which 
Russ's  version  is  followed,  though  the  bailiff,  who  is  unnamed, 
but  announces  that  he  has  been  sent  by  Albert  of  Austria,  is 
slain  in  the  "  hollow  way."  Tell  is  the  chief  of  the  Rtltli  leaguers, 
and  it  is  his  deed  which  is  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  rising 
against  the  oppressors,  which  is  dated  in  1296.  Mutius  (1540) 
is  the  latest  writer  who,  in  his  description  of  the  origin  of  the 
Confederation,  does  not  mention  Tell  and  his  act.  The  two 
stories  are  now  firmly  bound  together;  the  version  contained 
in  the  White  Book  is  the  accepted  one,  though  small  additions 
in  names  and  dates  are  often  made. 

The  task  of  filling  up  gaps,  smoothing  away  inconsistencies, 
rounding  off  the  tale,  was  accomplished  by  Giles  Tschudi  (g.r.), 
whose  recension  was  adopted,  with  a  few  alterations,  by 
Johannes  von  Mliller  in  his  History  of  the  ConfederaMon  (1780). 
In  the  final  recension  of  Tschudi's  Chronicle  (1734-36),  which, 
however,  differs  in  many  particulars  from  the  original  draft 
still  preserved  at  Ziirich,  we  are  told  how  Albert  of  Austria, 
with  the  view  of  depriving  the  Forest  lands  of  their  ancient 
freedom,  sent  bailiffs  (among  them  Gessler)  to  Uri  and  Schwyz, 
who    committed  many  tyrannical    acts,    so    that    finally    on 
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8th  November  1307,  at  the  RUtii,  Werner  von  StauflFacher  of 
Schwyz,  Waiter  Flirst  of  Uri,  Arnold  von  Melchthai  in  Unter^ 
walden,  each  with  ten  companions^  among  whom  was  William 
Tell,  resolved  on  a  rising  to  expd  the  oppressors,  which  was  fuced 
for  New  Year's  Day  1308.  A  few  days  later  (November  18) 
the  Tell  incident  takes  place  (described  according  to  the  White 
Book  version),  and  on  the  appointed  date  the  general  rising. 
Tschudi  thus  finally  settled  the  date,  which  had  before  varied 
from  1260  to  1334.  He  utterly  distorts  the  real  historical 
relations  of  the  Three  Lands,  though  he  brings  in  many  real 
historical  names,  their  owners  being  made  to  perform  historically 
impossible  acts,  and  introduces  many  small  additions  and 
corrections  into  the  story  as  he  had  received  it.  In  particular, 
while  in  his  first  draft  he  speaks  of  the  bailiff  as  Gryssler — the 
usual  name  up  to  his  time,  except  in  the  Wkiie  Book  and  in 
Stmnpff's  Chronide  of  x548--in  his  final  recension  he  calls  him 
Gessler,  knowing  that  this  was  a  real  name.  Later  writers 
added  a  few  more  particulars, — ^that  Tell  lived  at  Btirglen  and 
fought  at  Morgarten  (1598),  that  he  was  the  son-in-law  of  Fttrst 
and  had  two  sons  (early  i8th  century),  &c.  Johannes  von 
MUller  (1780)  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  oath  at  the  Rtltli 
by  the  three  (Tell  not  being  counted  in),  and  threw  Tschudi's 
version  into  a  literary  form,  adding  one  or  two  names  and 
adopting  that  of  Hermann  for  Gessler,  calling  him  of  "  Bnmeck." 
Schiller's  play  (1804)  gave  the  tale  a  world-wide  renown. 

The  story  was,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  evidence,  regarded 
as  suspicious  by  Guilliman  in  a  private  letter  of  1607,  and 
doubts  were  expressed  by  the  brothers  Iselin  (1727  and  1754) 
and  by  Voltaite  (i754);  hut  it  was  not  till  1760  that  the  legend 
was  definitely  attacked,  on  the  ground  of  its  similarity  to  the 
story  of  Tokko  (see  below),  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  by 
Freudenbeiger,  a  Bernese  pastor.  This  caused  great  stir;  it 
was  publicly  burnt  by  order  of  the  government  of  Uri,  and  many 
more  or  less  forged  proofs  and  documents  were  produced  in 
favour  of  Tell.  The  researches  of  J.  E.  Kopp  {Urkunden  zur 
Geschichte  d.  eidgendssiscken  BUnde,  2  parts,  1835  and  1851,  and 
GesckicfUe  der  eidgendssiscken  BUnde,  vol.  ii.,  2847),  first  cleared 
up  the  real  early  histoiy  of  the  league,  and  overthrew  the  legends 
of  the  Wkite  Book  and  Tschudi.  Since  then  many  writers  have 
worked  m  the  same  direction.  Vischer  (1867)  has  carefidly 
traced  out  the  successive  steps  in  the  growth  of  the  legend,  and 
Rochhobs  (1877)  has  worked  out  the  real  history  of  Gessler  as 
shown  in  authentic  documents.  The  general  result  has  been  to 
show  that  a  mythological  marksman  and  an  impossible  bailiff 
bearing  the  name  of  a  real  family  have  been  joined  with  con- 
fused and  distorted  reminiscences  of  the  events  of  1245-47, 
in  which  the  names  of  many  real  persons  have  been  inserted 
and  many  unauthenticated  acts  attributed  to  them.  Th.  von 
Liebenau  has,  however,  shown  (in  an  article  reprinted  from  the 
Kaikolische  ScktoeizerUUtter  in  the  BoUettino  Storico  della  Svizzera 
Itatiana  for  1899)  that  in  1283  the  Emperor  Rudolf  of  Habsburg 
gave  the  right  of  receiving  the  tolls  for  escort  over  the  St 
Gotthard  Pass  to  his  sons,  the  dukes  of  Austria.  The  levying 
of  these  tolls  gave  rise  to  various  disputes  between  the  men  of 
Uri  and  the  bailiffs  of  the  dukes  of  Austria,  and  by  13 19  (if  not 
already  in  1309)  the  claim  to  levy  them  was  silently  given  up. 
These  facts  show  (what  could  not  hitherto  be  proved)  that  at 
the  time  when  legend  places  the  rising  of  Uri,  Tell  exploit,  &c., 
the  dukes  of  Austria  really  had  disputes  with  Uri. 

The  story  of  the  skilful  marksman  who  succeeds  in  striking 
some  small  object  placed  on  the  bead  of  a  man  or  child  is  very 
widely  spread;  we  find  it  in  Denmark  (Tokko),  Norway  (two 
versions),  Iceland,  Holstein,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  England 
(William  of  Cloudesley).  How  it  came  to  be  localized  in  Uri  we 
do  not  know;  possibly,  through  the  story  of  the  Scandinavian 
colonization  of  Schwyz,  the  tale  was  fitted  to  some  real  local 
hero. 

The  alleged  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  real  William  Tell  in 
Uri  in  the  14th  century  break  down  hopelessly,  (i)  The  entries 
in  the  parish  registers  are  forged.  (2)  As  to  the  Tell  chapels — 
(a)  that  in  the  "  hollow  way  "  near  Ktissnacht  was  not  known 
to  Mdchior  Russ  and  is  first  mentioned  by  Tschudi  (1572). 


{h)  That  on  Tell's  Platte  is  first  mentioned  in  1504.  Tlie  docu- 
ment which  alleges  that  this  chapel  was  built  by  order  of  a 
''  landsgemeinde  "  held  in  1388,  at  which  114  men  were  present 
who  had  been  personally  acquainted  with  Tell,  was  never  heard 
of  till  1759.  The  procession  in  boats  to  the  place  where  the 
chapel  stands  may  be  very  old,  but  is  not  connected  with  Tell 
till  about  1582.  {c)  The  chapel  at  Btlrglen  is  known  to  have 
been  founded  in  1582.  Other  documents  and  statements  in 
support  of  the  Tell  story  have  even  less  claim  to  credit.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  above  that  with  two  exceptions  the  bailiff 
is  always  caUed  Gryssler  or  Grissler,  and  it  was  Tschudi  who 
popularized  the  name  of  Gessler,  though  Grissler  occurs  as 
late  as  1765.  Now  Gessler  is  the  name  of  a  real  family,  the 
history  of  which  from  1250  to  15 13  has  been  worked  out  by 
Rochholz,  who  shows  in  detail  that  no  member  ever  played  the 
part  attributed  to  the  bailiff  in  the  legend,  or  could  have  done 
so,  and  that  the  Gesslers  could  not  have  owned  or  dwelt  at  the 
castle  of  Kilssnacht;  nor  could  they  have  been  called  Von 
Bruneck. 

In  the  Umerspiel  the  name  of  the  bailiff's  servant  who  guarded 
the  hat  on  the  pole  is  given  as  Heintz  Vfigely,  and  we  know  that 
Friedrich  V6geli  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief  military 
officers  of  Peter  von  Hagenbach,  who  from  1469  to  1474  ad- 
ministered for  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  lands 
(Alsace,  &c.)  pledged  to  him  by  Sigismund  of  Habsburg.  Now 
Hagenbach  is  known  to  have  committed  many  cruelties  like 
those  attributed  to  the  bailiffs  in  the  legend,  and  it  has  been 
plausibly  conjectured  that  his  case  has  really  given  rise  to  these 
stories,  especially  when  we  find  that  the  Confederates  had  a 
hand  in  his  capture  and  execution,  thit  in  a  document  of  1358 
Hagenbachs  and  Gesslers  appear  side  by  side  as  witnesses,  and 
that  the  Hagenbachs  had  frequent  transactions  with  the  Habs- 
buigs  and  their  vassals. 

In  general  see  two  excellent  works  by  Franz  Heinemann,  Tell- 
Iconographie,  Lucerne,  1902  (reproductions,  with  text,  of  the  chief 
tepresentotiona  of  Tdi  in  art  from  1507  onwards),  and  TeU-Biblio- 
^aphie  (including  that  of  Schiller's  play),  published  in  1908  at 
Bern* 

Among  the  vast  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  Tell 
story,  the  two  most  to  be  recommended  are  W.  Vischer,  Die  Sage 
von  der  Befreiung  der  WaldstSUe  (Leipzig,  1867),  and  E.  L.  Rochholz, 
Tell  und  Gessler,  vrith  a  volume  of  documents  1250-1513  (Heilbronn, 
1877).  Convenient  summaries  of  the  controvers)^  will  be  found  in 
any  modern  book  on  Swiss  history,  and  more  particularly  in  G.  von 
Wyss,  Uber  d,  Gesch.  d,  drei  Ldnder — Uri,  Schwyz,  u,  UnUrwalden 
— i»  den  Jakren  1212-1315  (Zttrich.  1858) ;  Alf.  Huber,  Die  Waldsidtie 
bis  zurfesten  BetrHndung  ihrer  Eidgenossensckaft,  mil  einem  Ankange 
uber  die  eesckicnUicke  SuUung  des  Wilk.  Tell  (Innsbruck,  1861); 
Albert  Rilliet,  Les  Origines  de  la  ConfSdSration  Suisse,  histoire  el 
Ugende  (Geneva,  2nd  edition,  1869);  and  S.  Baring-Gould,  Curious 
Mylks  of  ike  Middle  Ages,  ch.  v.  (new  edition,  London,  1884). 

The  setting  up  in  1895  in  the  market-place  in  Altdorf  of  a  fine 
statue  (by  the  Swiss  sculptor  Richard  Kissling)  of  Tell  and  his  son, 
and  the  opening  in  1899  just  outside  Altdorf  of  a  permanent 
theatre,  wherein  Schiller's  play  is  to  be  represented  every  Sunday 
during  the  summer  months,  show  that  the  popular  belief  in  the 
Tell  legend  is  still  strong,  despite  its  utter  demolition  at  the  hands 
of  a  succession  of  scientific  Swiss  historians  during  the  19th 
century.  A.  Gisler  of  Altdorf  (in  his  book,  Die  Tellfrage,  Bern, 
1895)  has  also  made  an  attempt  to  rehabilitate  it  from  the 
purely  historical  point  of  view.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  researches  that  have  been  made,  but  tries  to  save  Tell's 
refusal  to  do  reverence  to  the  hat,  his  leap  from  the  boat  in  the 
lake,  and  his  slaying  of  the  bailiff  in  the  "  hollow  way."  To 
effect  the  rescue  of  these  incidents,  he  boldly  admits  the  forgeries 
in  the  registers,  abandons  all  the  traditional  dates,  throws  over 
Tschudi's  account,  and  regards  the  shooting  by  Tell  of  the  apple 
from  his  son's  head  as  an  "  ornamental  addition  "  to  the  tale. 
Save  a  mention  of  the  Tell  chapel  on  "  Tellsplatte  "  in  1504 
(the  first  known  before  was  that  by  Tschudi  in  1572),  and  a 
proof  that  the  pilgrimages  to  Biirglen  and  Steinen  had  nothing 
to  do  with  "  St  Ktimmemiss,"  as  her  images  are  preserved  in 
the  parish  churches  of  those  villages,  whereas  the  pilgrims  go 
to  the  chapels  therein,  he  brings  forward  no  new  evidence.  His 
book  is  a  striking  proof  that  the  popular  Tell  legend  cannot 
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claim  the  support  of  authentic  history,  while  his  attempt  to 
find  room  for  the  atrocities  of  the  wicked  baiMs  elsewhere 
than  at  Altdorf  consists  only  in  suggesting  an  intricate  aeries 
of  possibilities,  none  of  which  are  supported  by  any  positive 
evidence. 

In  his  pamphlet  Die  Sagen  v,  TeU  u,  Stauffacher  (Basel,  1899) 
August  Bernoulli,  and  in  his  elaborate  GeschicMe  d.  Sckwew.  Polittk 
(vol.  i.  Frauenfeld,  1906)  J.  SchoUenberger,  have  applied  the  same 
sort  of  method,  but  without  attaining  any  greater  degree  of  his- 
torical success.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

TELL  EL  AMARNAy  the  name  now  given  to  a  collection  of 
ruins  and  rock  tombs  in  Upper  Egypt  near  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile,  58  m.  by  river  below  Assiut  and  190  m.  above  Cairo.  The 
ruins  are  those  of  Ekhaton  (Akhet-Aton),  a  city  built  c,  1360  B.C. 
by  Akhenaton  (Amenophis  IV.)  as  the  new  capital  of  his  empire 
(in  place  of  Thebes)  when  he  abandoned  the  worship  of  Ammon 
and  devoted  himself  to  that  of  Aton,  i.e.  the  sun  (see  Egypt: 
History,  §  Ancient).  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Akhenaton  the 
court  returned  to  Thebes,  and  the  city,  after  an  existence  of 
perhaps  ojdy  twenty  years — of  fifty  years  at  the  utmost — was 
abandoned.  Not  having  been  inhabited  since,  the  lines  of 
the  streets  and  the  ground-plans  of  many  buildings  can  still 
be  traced.  The  chief  ruins  are  those  of  the  royal  palace  and 
of  the  House  of  the  Rolls;  there  are  scanty  remains  of  the  great 
temple.  In  the  palace  are  four  pavements  of  painted  stucco 
work  in  fair  preservation.  They  were  discovered  in  1891-92 
by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  (see  his  TeU  d  Amarna^  1894).  In  the 
Rolls  House  were  discovered  in  1887  by  the  fellahin  some  300 
clay  tablets  inscribed  with  cuneiform  characters.  They  are 
letters  and  state  documents  addressed  to  Amenophis  IV.  and  his 
father,  from  the  kings  ol  Babylon,  Assyria,  &c.,  and  from  the 
£g3rptian  governors  in  Syria  and  neighbouring  districts.  The 
greater  part  of  them  were  purchased  for  the  Berlin  Museum, 
but  a  large  number  were  secured  for  the  British  Museum. 
Their  contents  proved  invaluable  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
histoiy,  social  and  political,  of  Egypt  and  Western  Asia  during 
that  period. 

Hewn  out  of  the  sides  of  the  hills  which  close  in  on  the  east  the 
plain  on  which  Ekhaton  stood  are  two  groups  of  tombs;  one 
group  lies  i^  m.  N.E.,  and  the  other  3  m.  S.  of  the  dty.  The 
tombs,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  time  of  Akhenaton,  are  full  of 
interesting  scenes  in  the  peculiar  style  of  the  period,  accompanied 
by  hymns  to  the  sun  god.  The  most  important  tomb  is,  perhaps, 
that  of  Meri-Ra,  high  priest  of  the  sun,  which  has  a  facade 
nearly  100  ft.  long  and  two  large  chambers.  On  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  main  chamber  is  depicted  the  scene,  now  well  known,  in 
which  a  blind  choir  of  harpists  and  singers  celebrate  the  arrival 
of  the  court  at  the  temple.  In  the  early  centuries  of  Moslem 
rule  in  Egypt  the  northern  tombs  were  inhabited  by  Copts, 
one  tomb,  that  of  Pa-Nehesi,  being  turned  into  a  church.  In  a 
ravine  opening  into  the  plain  between  the  north  and  south 
tombs,  and  some  seven  miles  from  the  city,  is  a  tomb  supposed 
to  be  that  of  Akhenaton. 

The  tombs  and  the  great  stelae  sculptured  on  the  cliffs  which 
mark  the  bounds  of  the  city  of  Akhet-Aton  have  been  the  object 
of  special  study  by  N.  de  G.  Davies  on  behalf  of  the  Archaeological 
Survey  of  Egypt.  The  results,  with  numerous  plates  and  plans, 
are  embodied  in  a  series  of  memoirs,  Rock  Tombs  of  El  Amama 
(six  parts,  1903-8). 

For  the  tablets  see  TeU  el  Antarna  Tablets  in  the  British  Museum 
(1892);  C.   Bezold,   Oriental  Diplomacy;  the  trat^literated  text  of 


the  Cuneiform  Despatches  discovered  at  Tell  el  Amama  (1893) ;  The  Tel 
'  norm 

Wr  M.  F.  Petrie,  Syria  and  Egypt  from  the' Tell  el  Amama' Letters 


el  Amarna  Letters   (English  translation  by  M.  WincKter,  Berlin, 


1S96);  J.  A.  Knudtzon^ Die  El- Amarna  Tafeln  (Leipzig,  1907-9); 

W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Syria  and  Egypt  from  the  '^  " 

(1898). 

TELLER,  WILHESJi  ABRAHAM  (i 734-1804),  German 
Protestant  divine,  was  born  at  Leipzig  on  the  9th  of  January 
1734.,  His  father,  Romanus  Teller  (1703- 17  50),  was  a  pastor  at 
Leipzig,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of  theology  in  the 
imiversity.  He  edited  the  earlier  volumes  of  a  Bibelwerk 
(19  vols.,  1749-70)  which  was  designed  as  an  adaptation  for 
German  readers  of  the  exegetical  works  of  Andrew  WiUet, 
Henry  Ainsworth,  Symon  Patrick,  Matthew  Poole,  Matthew 


Henry  and  others.  Wilhelm  Abraham  studied  philosophy 
and  theology  in  the  university  of  his  native  town.  Amongst 
the  men  whose  influence  mainly  determined  his  theological 
position  and  line  of  work  was  J.  A.  Emesti.  Teller's  writings 
present  rationalism  in  its  course  of  development  from  biblical 
supematuralism  to  the  borders  of  deistical  naturalism.  His 
hrst  learned  production  was  a  Latin  translation  of  Benjamin 
Kennicott's  Dissertation  on  the  State  of  the  Printed  Hebrew  Text 
of  the  Old  Testament  (1756),  which  was  followed  the  next  year  by 
an  essay  in  which  he  expounded  his  own  critical  prindi^s.  In 
1 761  he  was  appointed  pastor,  professor  of  theology  and  general 
superintendent  in  the  university  of  Helmstedt.  Here  he  pur- 
sued his  exegetical,  theological  and  historical  researches,  the 
results  of  which  appeared  in  his  Lekrbuch  des  christiichen  Glaubens 
(1764).  This  work  caused  some  commotion,  as  much  by  the 
novelty  of  its  method  as  by  the  heterodoxy  of  its  matter,  and 
more  by  its  omissions  than  by  its  positive  teaching,  though 
everywhere  the  author  seeks  to  put  theological  doctrines  in  a 
decidedly  modern  form.  In  1767  Teller,  whose  attitude  had 
made  his  position  at  Helmstedt  intolerable,  was  glad  to  accept 
an  invitation  from  the  Prussian  minister  for  ecclesiastical 
aflEaiis  to  the  post  of  provost  of  Kolln,  with  a  seat  in  the  supreme 
consistory  of  Berlin.  Here  he  found  himself  in  the. company  of 
the  rationalistic  theologians  of  Prussia—F.  S.  G.  Sack 
(i  738-1817),  Johann  Joachim  Spalding  (1714-1804)  and  others 
— ^and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  rationalistic  party, 
and  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  C.  F.  Nicolai's  AUgemeine 
Deutsche  Bibliothek.  Teller  was  not  long  in  making  use  of  his 
freer  position  in  Berlin.  In  1 7  7  2  appeared  the  most  popular  of  his 
books,  Wdrterbuch  des  Neuen  Testamentestur  ErkKtrung  der  Christ- 
lichen  Lehre  (6th  ed.,  1805),  The  object  of  this  woik  was  to  recast 
the  language  and  ideas  of  the  New  Testament  and  give  them  the 
form  of  18th-century  illuminism.  The  author  maintains  that  the 
Graeco-Hebraic  expressions  must  not  be  interpreted  literally, 
but  explained  in  terms  intelligible  to  the  modern  mind.  By  this 
lexicon  Teller  had  put  himself  amongst  the  most  advanced 
rationalists,  and  his  opponents  charged  him  with  the  design 
of  overthrowing  positive  Christianity  altogether.  In  1786  the 
author  became  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  "  W5Uner  edict "  of  July  9,  1788,  for  the  enforcement  of 
Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  TeUer's  manly  action,  as  member  of 
the  consistorial  council,  in  defiance  of  it  (cf.  his  Wohlgemeinte 
Erinnerungen,  1788),  led  the  Prussian  government  to  pass  upon 
him  the  sentence  of  suspension  for  three  months,  with  forfeituie 
of  his  stipend.  He  was  not,  however,  to  be  moved  by  such 
means,  and  (1792)  issued  his  work  Die  Religion  der  Vollkom- 
meneren,  an  exposition  of  his  theological  position,  in  which  he 
advocated  at  length  the  idea,  subsequently  often  urged,  of 
"  the  perfectibility  of  Christianity,"— that  is,  of  the  ultimate 
transformation  of  Christianity  into  a  scheme  of  simple  morality, 
with  a  complete  rejection  of  all  specifically  Christian  ideas  and 
methods.  This  book  represents  the  culminating  point  of 
German  illuminism,  and  is  separated  by  a  long  process  of 
development  from  the  author's  Lehrbuch.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  his  Anleitung  zur  Religion  Uberhaupt  und  zum 
Allgemeinen  des  Christenthums  besonders;  fiir  die  Jugend  hdherer 
und  gebildeter  Sidnde  alter  Religionsparteien.  Teller  died  on  the 
9th  of  December  1804.  Besides  his  contributions  to  the 
AUgemeine  Deutsche  Bibliothek,  he  edited  a  popular  and  practi- 
cally useful  MagazinfUr  Prediger  (1792-1801). 

See  W.  Gass,  Geschichte  der  protestantischen  Dogmatikf  iv.  pp.  206- 
222;  P.  Wolff,  art.  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Realencyklopddie  (e<L  1907); 
Heinrich  Dfiring,  Deutsche  Kanvelredner  des  rSten  und  igten  Jahrh., 
p.  506  seq. ;  Edward  Pusey,  Causes  of  the  Late  Rationalistic  Character 
of  German  Theology  (1828),  p.  150;  and  cf.  the  article  in  the 
AUgemeine  Deutsche  Biographic. 

TELLICHERRY,  a  seaport  of  British  India,  in  the  Malabar 
district  of  Madras,  between  Cannanore  and  the  French  settle- 
ment of  Mahe.  Pop.  (1901)  27,883.  It  b  a  healthy  and 
picturesque  town,  built  upon  a  group  of  wooded  hills  running 
down  to  the  sea,  and  is  protected  by  a  natural  breakwater  of 
rock.  The  town  with  its  suburbs  occupies  about  5  sq.  m.,  and 
was  at  one  time  defended  by  a  strong  mud  wall.    The  old  fort 
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stai  stands  to  tlie  north  of  the  town.  The  East  India  Company 
established  a  factory  here  in  1683  for  the  pepper  and  cardamom 
trade.  For  two  years  (1780-82)  the  town  withstood  a  siege  by 
Hyder's  general,  and  in  the  subsequent  wars  with  Mysore 
Tellicherry  was  the  base  of  operations  for  the  ascent  of  the  Ghats 
from  the  west  coast.  The  town  is  a  busy  centre  of  export  trade 
in .  coltee,  coco-nut  produce,  spices  and  sandal-wood.  The 
Basel  Protestant  mission  has  p.  station  here.  The  municipality 
manages  the  Brennen  college  founded  in  1862. 

TELLURIUM  [Symbol  Te,  atomic  weight  1275  (0«i6)],  a 
chemical  element,  foimd  to  a  certain  extent  in  nature  in  the 
imcombined  condition,  but  chiefly  in  combination  with  other 
metals  in  the  form  of  tellurides,  such,  for  example,  as  sylvanite, 
black  teilxuium,  and  tetradymite.  Small  quantities  are  oc- 
casionally met  with  in  iron  pyrites,  and  hence  tellurium  is  found 
with  selenium  in  the  flue  dust,  or  chamber  deposits  of  sulphuric 
acid  works.  Tellurium  was  first  recognised  as  a  distinct  ele- 
ment in  1798  by  M.  H.  Klaprpth.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
heating  ieUurium  bismuth  ^th  sodixipi  carbonate,  lixiviatmg 
the  fused  nxass  with  water,  filtering,  and  exposing  the  filtrate 
to  air,  when  the  tellurium  is  gradually  pr^pitated  as  a  grey 
powder  (J.  J.  BerzeUus)i.  J.  Farbaky  {Zeit.  angew.  Chent,,  1897, 
p.  ii)  extracts  the  element  from  black  tellurium  ^  follows: — 
The  ore  is  boiled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acidj  the  solution 
diluted,  hydrochloric,  acid  adde^  and  the  tellurium  (together 
Tfith  selenium)  precipitated  by  sulphur  dioxide  and  the  process 
repeated  when  ^  purer  tellurium  is  obtained.  B.  Brauner 
{Mona^,y  1889,.  19,  p.  414)  recommends  the  following  method 
ijox  the  .purification.  The  crude  .element  is  treated  with  aqua 
regjla  and.  ^hen  eyapo^ted  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  solution,  diluted  and  the  telluriiun  pr^lpitated  by  a  current 
of  sulphur  dioxide.  The  precipitated  tellurium  is  then  fused 
with  potassium  cyanide,  the  mdt  extracted  with  water  and  the 
elefnent  pre<;ipitated  by  drawing  a  current  of  air  through  the 
^ution  and  filially  distilled  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
.y  Tellurim4  is  a  brittle  silvery- white  element  of  specific  gravity 
(H'^T,  It  melts  at  452''  C-  and  boils  at  .4,78''  C.  (F.  Krafft,  Ber., 
^903t  '3^1  P«  4344)*  When  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  it 
sublimes  in  the  form  of  brilliant  prismatic  crystals.  An  amor* 
phous  form  is  obtained  when  tellurium  is  precipitated  from  its 
solution^  by  sulphur  dioxide,  this  .variety  having  a  specific 
gravity  6*015.  When  Ideated  in  air,  tellurium  bums,  forming 
the  dioxide  TeQs.  The  element  b  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  in.  concentrated  sulphuric  add  forming  a  deep  red 
solution. 

•  .Like  sulphur  doA  aetenium,  telkirium  combines  directly  with 
hydrogen  to  forn^  tellur€$Ud  hydrogen,  TeUt,  an  extremely  objection* 
aole  smelline  and  ^highly  poiaonous  gas,  which  was  first  prepared 
by  Sir  H.  Davy  lA^  1810.  It  is  best  obtained  by  decomposing 
met&llic  telltirides  with  mineral  acids.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  the 
soltrtion  gradaally  decomposing  with  deposition  of  tellurium;  it 
^Iso  idjeCompDBes.  on.  exposure  to  light.  It  boms,  and  also,  like 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  precipitates  many  metals  from  solutions  of 
their  salts.  It  may  be  liquefied,  the  liquid  boiling  at  o*  C,  and  on 
further  cooling,  it  solidifies,  the  solid  melting  at  -48*  C.  Many  tellu- 
rides  of  metals  have  been  examined  by  C.  A.  Tibbals  (Jour.  Amer, 
Chetiu  SoCn  igoQi  31,  p.  902)  who  obtained  the  sodium  and  potassium 
tellurides  by  the  direct  union  of  their  component  elements  and 
others  from  these  by  precipitation.  The  tellurides  of  the  alkali 
metats  immediately  decompose  on  exposure  to  air,  with  libera- 
tion of  tellurium.  Two  chlorides  are  known,  the  dicUoride,  TeCU, 
and  the  lettachloride^  Tt£\u  They  are  both  obtained  by  passing 
chlorine  over .  tellurium,^  the  product  being  separated  by^  disrillar 
tion  (the  tetrachloride  is  the  less  volatile).  The  dichloride  is  an 
amorphous,  readily  fusible,  almost  black  solid.  It  is  decomposed 
bV'  water  with  formation  of  tellurium  and  tellurous  acidr 
2TeCli-f3I«l«Te+HiTeO,4-4HCl.  The  tetrachloride  is  a  white 
crystalline  solid  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the 
dichloride  or  by  sulphur  chloride  on  the  element.  It  melts  at 
224*^  C.  and  is  exceedingly  hygroscopic.  Water  decomposes  it  with 
formation  of  tellurous  acid  and  other  products,  it  combines 
dsnoctly  with  stdphur  trioxide  to  form  a  complex  of  composi- 
tijji  TeCl4'.2SOv  The  tetrabromide  similariy  eives  TeOBrr2SOi 
(W.  Prandtl,  ZeU,  anorg,  Chem.,  1909,  62,  p.  237}.  Iodides  ar^  also 
known!. 

Two  oxides  of  the  element  are  definitely  known,  viz.,  the  dioxide, 
TeQi.  and  the  trioxide,  TeOt,  whilst  a  monoxide,  TeO,  has  also  been 
described.    The  dioxide  is  formed  by  burning  tellurium  in  air  or 
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by  warmins  it  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  crjrstalline  solid 
which  readny  fuses  to  a  yellow  liquid.  The  trioxide  is  an  orange- 
coloured  solid  which  is  formed  when  telluric  acid  is  strongly  heated. 
Tellurous  acid,  HaTeO*,  is  obtained  when  the  tetrachloride  is  de- 
composed by  water,  or  on  dissolving  tellurium  in  nitric  acid  and 
pouring  the  solution  into  water.  It  is  a  colourless  solid  and  behaves 
as  a  dibasic  acid.  The  alkaline  tellurites  are  soluble  in  water,  it 
also  ^ves  rise  to  super-acid  salts,  such  as  KHTeO^HtTeOt; 
KsTeOf3TeOs.  TeUuric  acid,  HsTeO*,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
its  salts  when  tellurium  is  fused  with  potassium  carbonate  and 
nitrei  or  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  chlorine  on  a  tellurite  in  alkaline 
solution.  The  free  acid  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
barium  salt  with  sulphuric  acid  and  concentratine  the  solution, 
when  a  crystalline  mass  oi  composition  HtTe04*2H«0  separates. 
It  is  also  formed  when  the  dioxide  is  oxidized  by  hydrogen  per- 
oxide in  caustic  potash  solution  (A,  Gutbier,  Zett,  anorg,  Cnem,^ 
1^4,  40,  p.  260),  and  perhaps  best  of  all  by  oxidizing  tellurium 
with  a  mixture  of  nitnc  and  chromic  acids.  It  ccvstallizes  in 
prisms,  which  lose  their  water  of  crystallization  at  160°  C.  The 
tellurates  of  the  alkali  metals  are  more  or  'less  soluble  in  water, 
those  of  the  other  metals  beinp:  very  sparingly  or  almost  insoluble 
in  water.  Some  tellurates  exist  in  two  forms,  a  colourless  form 
soluble  in  water  and  acids,  and  a  yellow  form  insoluble  in  water 
and  adds.  An  oxychloride  of  tellunum  has  been  described,  bat  the 
investigadons  of  V.^  Lenher  (7(wr.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1909*  31, 
p.  20)  seem  to  negative  its  existence. 

A  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on  determinations 
of  the  atomic  weisfht  of  tellurium,  the  earlier  results  giving  the 
value  128,  According  to  its  position  in  the  periodic  classification 
of  the  elements  one  would  expect  its  atomic  weight  to  be  lets  than 
that  of  iodine,  instead  of  approximately  equal,  and  on  this  account 
many  efforts  have  been  made  to  isolate  another  element  from 
tellurium  compounds,  but  none  have  as  yet  been  successful.  Recent 
investigations  of  the  atomic  weight  are  due  to  G.  Gallo  (AUi,  R, 
Acad.  Idncei,  J1905  (iv.),  14,  pp.  i,  23,  I04),.wb0i  by  a  determinatton 
of  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  th^  element,  arrived  at  the 
value  I2;j-6i;  A.  Gutbier  (Ann,,  1905,  342,  p.  266)  by  reduction 
of  the 'dioxide  obtained  127*6;  Marckwald,  by  determining  the 
ratio  of  telluric  acid  to  tellurium  dioxide,  obtained  126*85;  n.  B. 
Baker  (Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  1907,  gi,  p.  1849),  by  determining  the 
ratio  of  tellurium  dioxide  to  oxygen  and  by  analysis  of  tellurium 
tetrabromide,  obtained  127 '60,  and  V.  Lenher  (Jour,  Amer,  Chem. 
Soc,  1900,  31,  p.  20),  by  heating  the  double  salt,  TeBr4-2KBr, 
first  in  chlorine  and  finally  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
convert  it  into  potassium  chloride,  obtained  the  value  I27-55. 
P.  E.  Browning  and  W.  R.  Flint  (Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1905^  (iv.),  28,  p.  347) 
claim  to  have  separated  two  substances  (of  atomic  weights  126*49 
and  I28'85  respectivel)^)  from  tellurium,  by  fractional  precipitation 
of  tellurium  chloride  with  water,  but  in  the  opinion  of  11.  B.  Baker 
this  would  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  tellurium  used  was 
insufficiently  purified,  since  his  work  showed  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  first  and  last  fractions  (see  Chem.  Soc  Ann. 
Rep,,  1909,  6,  J).  39).  Marckwald  (Ber,,  I90J,  36,  p.  2662)  showed 
that  the  Joachimsthal  pitchblende  yields  tellurium  and  a  minute 
quandty  oi  the  strongly  radioactive  polonium  which  is  precipitated 
by  bismuth  (see  Radioactivity). 

TELUGU,  one  of  the  five  great  Dravidian  languages.  The 
word  is  probably  derived  from  Trilinga  (»the  three  lingas  of 
Siva),  a  name  for  the  old  Hindu  kingdom  of  Andhra.  It  was  at 
one  time  called  by  Europeans  "  Gentoo,"  from  a  Portuguese 
word  meaning  Gentile.  The  Teli^gu<^>eaking  peoples  are 
partly  subjects  of  the  nizam  of  Hyderabad  and  partly  under 
British  rule,  beginning  north  of  Madras  city  and  extending 
N.W.  to  BeUary,  where  Telugu  meets  Kanarese,  and  N.£  to 
near  Orissa.  They  are  taller  and  fairer  than  the  Tamils,  other- 
wise they  are  of  typical  Dravidian  features.  They  are  an  enter- 
prising people,  good  farmers  and  skilful  seamen.  They  formed 
the  greater  part  of  the  early  Madras  or  "  coast  "  army,  whence 
sepoys  even  in  Bengal  were  formerly  called  telingas.  In  1901 
the  number  of  speakers  of  Telugu  in  all  India  was  nearly  twenty- 
one  millions, 

TEMBU  (Ama-Tembu),  popularly  called  Tambookies;  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  KafiBx  tribes,  who  have  given  their  name 
to  Tembuland,  a  division  of  Cape  Colony  which  lies  south-west 
of  Griqualand  East.  In  Kaffir  genealogy  they  hold  an  honour- 
able position,  being  traditionally  descended  from  Tembu,  elder 
brother  of  Xosa,  from  whom  most  "  Kaffirs  "  claim  descent 
(see  Kaffirs). 

TBMENOS  (Gr.  r£/i€i«ot,  rkiiveiv,  to  cut),  the  Greek  term  in 
archaeology  given  to  a  piece  of  land  which  forms  the  enclosure 
of  a  temple,  or  sanctuary. 

TEMESVAR,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Temes,  Hungary, 
188  m.  SJl.  of  Budapest  by  rail.    Pop.  (1900)  53>o33-    It  lies 
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on  the  navigable  B^ga  canal  and  on  the  river  B6ga,  and  consists 
of  the  inner  town,  formerly  strongly  fortified,  and  of  four  out- 
l3ring  suburbs.  Several  parks  have  been  laid  out  on  the  site 
of  the  broad  glacis  which  formerly  separated  Temesvir  from 
its  suburbs,  which  are  now  united  with  it  by  broad  avenues. 
Temesv&r  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Greek  Orthodox 
bishop.  Amongst  its  principal  buildings  are  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  built  (1735-57)  by  Maria  Theresa;  the 
Greek  Orthodox  cathedral;  a  castle  bidlt  by  Hunyady  Janos 
in  1442,  now  used  as  an  arsenal;  the  town  and  county  hall, 
the  museum  and  large  barracks.  In  the  principal  square  rises 
a  Gothic  column,  40  ft.  high,  erected  by  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  in  1851  to  commemorate  the  successful  resistance  of 
the  town  to  the  siege  of  107  days  laid  by  the  Hungarian 
revolutionary  army  in  1849.  Temesv&r  is  the  most  important 
centre  of  commerce  and  industry  of  south  Hungary,  and 
carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  grain,  flour,  spirits  and  horses.  Its 
industrial  establishments  include  factories  for  tobacco,  doth, 
matches,  leather,  artificial  manure,  besides  breweries  and 
distilleries. 

Temesv4r  is  an  old  town,  and  although  destroyed  by  the 
Tatars  in  1242,  it  was  a  populous  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Z4th  century,  and  was  strongly  fortified  by  King  Charles 
Robert  of  Anjou,  who  resided  here  several  years.  The  Hunyady 
family  had  also  their  residence  here.  In  15 14  the  peasant  leader, 
Stephan  Dozsa,  was  defeated  by  the  Transylvanian  voivod,  John 
Z&polya,  near  Temesv&r,  captured  and  executed.  Unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  the  Tiu"ks  in  1552,  it  was  captured  by  them 
in  the  following  year  after  a  heroic  resistance.  It  remained  in 
their  hands  until  1716,  when  it  was  liberated  by  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy.  New  strong  fortifications  were  erected,  and  the 
town  grew  steadily  in  importance,  serving  as  the  capital  of  the 
whole  Banat.  It  endured  another  siege  in  1849,  when  it  re- 
sisted successfully  the  attacks  of  a  Hungarian  revolutionary 
army. 

TEMPE,  VALE  OF,  the  ancient  name  (i.e.  ''  cleft,"  from  Gr. 
rkfsvHVj  to  cut)  of  a  narrow  valley  in  N.  Thessaly,  through  which 
the  river  Peneus  (mod.  Salambria)  reaches  the  sea.  The  valley, 
which  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  associate  with  rural 
delights,  is  a  chasm,  cloven  in  the  rocks,  the  fable  tells  us,  by 
the  trident  of  Poseidon,  between  Olympus  and  Ossa;  but 
though  it  possesses  every  element  of  the  sublime,  yet  its  features 
are  soft  and  beautiful,  from  the  broad  winding  river,  the 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  glades  that  at  intervals  open  out 
at  the  foot  of  the  cMs.  It  is  about  four  miles  and  a  half  long, 
and  towards  the  middle  of  the  pass,  where  the  rocks  are  highest, 
the  precipices  in  the  direction  of  Olympus  fall  so  steeply 
as  to  bar  the  passage  on  that  side;  but  those  which  descend 
from  Ossa  are  the  loftiest,  for  they  rise  in  many  places  not  less 
than  1500  ft.  from  the  valley.  Owing  to  the  length  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  ravine,  it  was  a  position  easily  defended,  but  still  it 
offered  a  practicable  entrance  to  an  invading  force;  a  number 
of  castles  (of  which  the  ruins  still  exist)  were  built  at  different 
times  at  the  strongest  points.  Tempe  was  sacred  to  Apollo, 
to  whom  a  temple  was  erected  on  the  right  bank.  Every  ninth 
year  a  sacred  mission  proceeded  to  the  valley  to  pluck  the  laurel 
for  the  chaplets  for  the  Pythian  games.  Owing  to  its  wide- 
spread fame,  the  name  Tempe  was  given  also  to  the  valley  of 
the  Velinus  near  Reate  (Italy)  and  that  of  the  Helorus  in  Sicily. 

TEMPER  (from  Lat.  temperare,  to  mingle  or  compound  in 
due  proportion,  to  qualify,  rule,  regulate,  to  be  moderate, 
formed  from  tempus,  time,  fit  or  due  season),  to  blend,  modify, 
or  qualify  by  mixing,  to  combine  in  due  proportions,  hence  to 
restrain,  calm.  A  specific  application  of  the  word  is  to  the 
bringing  of  steel  or  other  metal  to  a  proper  hardness  and 
elasticity  (see  Metal  and  Iron  and  Steel).  The  word  is  also 
used  as  a  substantive,  especially  in  the  transferred  sense  of 
disposition  or  frame  of  mind,  generally  with  some  qualifying 
epithet,  but  when  used  absolutely  signifying  a  hasty,  passionate 
temper,  or  display  of  such. 

TEMPERA  (the  Italian  term),  or  Distemper,  a  method  of 
painting  in  which  solid  pigments  are  employed,  mixed  with  a 


water  medium,*  in  which  some  kind  of  gum  or  gelatinous  sul> 
stance  is  dissolved  to  prevent  the  colours  from  scaling  off. 
Tempera  is  also  called  in  Italy  fresco  a  secco,  as  distihguished 
from  fresco  buono]  or  true  fresco,  painted  on  freshly  laid  patches 
of  stucco.  Various  media  have  been  used  for  tempera  work, 
such  as  the  glutinous  sap  of  the  fig  and  other  trees,  various 
gums  which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  size  made  by  boiling  down 
fish-bones,  parchment  and  animals'  hoofs.  A  mixture  of  egg 
and  vinegar  has  also  been  found  to  make  a  good  medium, 
especially  when  it  is  desirable  to  apply  the  colours  in  consider- 
able body  or  impasto.  For  the  nature  and  history  of  painting 
in  tempera  and  fresco,  see  Painting. 

TEMPERANCE.  The  word  "temperance,"  which  strictly 
means  moderation,  has  acquired  a  particular  meaning  in  con- 
nexion with  intoxicating  liquor,  and  it  is  here  used  in  that 
limited  sense.  The  "  temperanfce  question"  is  the  equivalent 
in  English  of  Valcoolisme  and  Alkoholismus  in  Frefnch  and  German- 
speaking  countries  respectively;  it  embraces  all  the  problems 
that  arise  in  connexion  with  the  use  or  abuse  of  alcoholic  drink. 
This  usage  has  arisen  from  the  practice  of  societies  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  or  reducing  the  consumption  of  sueh 
liquors,  and  calling  themselves  Temperance  Societies.  Thei^ 
activity  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Temperance  Movement, 
though  that  term  properly  covers  very  much  wider  ground. 

Historical. — Ever  since  man  in  some  distant  age  first  dis- 
covered that  process  of  fermentation  by  which  sligar  is  converted 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  and  experienced  the  intoxicating 
effects  of  the  liquor  so  produced,  there  has  been,  in  a  sense,  a 
temperance  question.  The  records  of  the  ancient  Oriental 
civilizations  contain  many  references  to  it,  and  froni  very 
remote  times  efforts  were  made  by  priests,  sages  or  law-givers 
in  India,  Persia,  China,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Carthagci 
to  combat  the  vice  of  drunkenness.  But  the  evil  appears  never 
to  have  been  so  great  or  the  object  of  so  much  attention  in  the 
ancient  world  as  in  Western  countries  arid  our  own  era.  Two 
circumstances  mainly  differentiate  the  modem  problem;  one 
is  the  use  of  distilled  waters  or  spirits  as  a  beverage,  and  the 
other  the  climatic  conditions  prevailing  in  the  more  northern 
latitudes  which  are  the  home  of  Western  civilization.  The 
intoxicating  drinks  used  by  the  ancients  were  wines  obtained 
from  grapes  or  other  fruits  and  beers  from  various  kinds  of 
grain.  These  products  were  not  confined  to  the  East,  but  were 
known  to  the  ancient  civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Peru  and  even 
to  primitive  peoples  who  used  the  sugar-'containing  juices  and 
other  substances  indigenous  in  their  coimtry.  In  the  time  Of 
the  Romans  the  barbarians  in  the  north  ol  Europe  used  fermented 
liquors  made  from  honey  (mead),  barley  (beer)  and  apples 
(cider)  in  place  of  grape- wine.  All  such  drinks  produce  intoxi- 
cation if  taken  in  sufficient  quantity;  but  their  action  is  so 
much  slower  and  less  violent  than  that  of  distilled  ^irits  that 
even  their  abuse  did  not  give  rise  to  any  opposition  that  can 
properly  be  called  a  movement,  and  the  distinction  has  re- 
peatedly formed  the  basis  of  legislation  ia  several  countries 
down  to  this  day.  Extremists  now  place  aJl  aloohol-containing 
drinks  under  the  same  ban,  but  fermented  liquors  are  stifl 
generally  held  to  be  comparatively  innocuous;  nor  can  any  one 
deny  that  there  is  a  difference.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  spirits 
had  never  been  discovered  the  history  of  the  question  would 
have  been  entirely  different.  The  distillation  of  essences  ftom 
various  substances  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  andcints 
and  to  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Arabians  in  the  dark  ages; 
but  potable  spirits  were  not  known  until  the  13th  century. 
The  distiUed  essence  of  wine  or  ciqua  vitae  (brandy)  is  mentioned 
then  as  a  new  discovery  by  Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova,  a  chemii^t 
and  physician,  who  regarded  it,  from  the  chemical  or  medical 
point  of  view,  as  a  divine  product.  It  probably  came  into  use 
very  gradually,  but  once  the  art  of  distillation  had  been  mastered 
it  was  extended  to  other  alcoholic  substances  in  cofuntries 
where  wine  was  not  grown.  Malt,  from  which  beer  had  beeu 
made   from   time  immemorial,   was  naturally   usedj  for  the 

*^  Hence  It  used  to  be  called  '*  water- work  ";  see  Shakesp^fi 
Hen,  IV.,  part  ii.  act  ii.  sc.  i. 
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puipose,  and  then  gin  or  Geneva  ^irits  and  whisky  or  usque- 
biagh  (Irish  for  **  water  of  life  ")  were  added  to  grape  brandy; 
then  came  com  brandy  in  the  north  arid  east  of  Europe,  rum 
from  sugar  canes  in  the  Indies,  potato  spirit,  and  eventually, 
as  the  process  was  perfected,  rectified  ethyl  alcohol  from  almost 
anything  containing  sugar  or  starch. 

The  concentrated  form  of  alcohol,  thus  evolved,  for  a  long 
time  carried  with  it  the  prestige  of  a  divine  essence  from  the 
middle  ages  when  chemistry  was  a  mysterious  art  allied  to 
all  sorts  of  superstitions.  It  had  potent  properties  and  was 
held  to  possess  great  virtue.  This  view  is  embodied  in  the 
name  "  water  of  life,"  and  was  at  one  time  universally  held; 
traces  of  it  still  linger  amcmg  the  very  ignorant.  Ardent  spirit 
seemed  particularly  desirable  to  the  habitants  of  the  cold  and 
damp  regions  of  northern  Europe,  where  the  people  took  to  it 
with  avidity  and  imbibed  it  without  restraint  when  it  became 
cheap  and  accessible.  That  happened  in  England,  as  related 
in  the  article  on  Liquor  Laws,  in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th 
century;  and  out  of  the  frightful  results  which  followed  there 
eventually  arose  the  modem  Temperance  Movement.  The 
legislature  had  been  busy  with  the  liquor  traffic  for  more  than 
two  centuries  previously,  but  its  task  had  been  the  repression 
of  disorder;  the  thing  was  a  nuisance  and  had  to  be  checked 
in  the  interests  of  public  order.  It  is  significant  that  though 
drunkenness  had  been  prevalent  from  the  earliest  times,  the 
disorder  which  forced  legislative  control  did  not  make  its  ap- 
pearance tmtil  after  the  introduction  of  spirits;  but  they  were 
not  cheap  enough  to  be  generally  accessible  until  the  home 
manufacture  of  gin  was  encouraged  towards  the  end  of  the  17  th 
century,  and  consequently  their  use  did  not  cause  visible 
demoralization  on  a  large  scale  untO  then.  When,  however, 
the  spirit  bars  in  London  put  up  signboards,  as  related  by 
Smollett,  inviting  people  to  be  ''drunk  for  one  penny"  and 
*-  dead  drunk  for  2d.,"  with  "  straw  for  nothing  "  on  which  to 
sleep  ofiE  the  effects,  the  full  significance  of  unlimited  indulgence 
in  spirits  became  visible.  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
X743  Lord  Lonsdale  said:^- 

"In  every  part  of  this  great  metropolis  whoever  shall  pass  along 
the  streets  will  find  wretchedness  stretched  upon  the  pavement, 
insensible  and  morionless,-  and  onl^r  removed  by  the  charity  of 
passengers  from  the  danger  of  beine  crushed  by  carnages  or 
tranipl^d  by  horses  or  stiungled  with  filth  in  the  common  sewers. 
« *  .  These  liquors  not  only  infatuate  the  mind  but  poison  the 
body;  they  not  only  fill  our  streets  with  madness  and  our  prisons 
with  crimmab,  hut  our  hospitals  with  cripples.  . .  .  Those  women 
who  riot  in  this  poisonous  debauchery  are  quickly  disabled  from 
bearing  chikiiien,  or  produce  children  diseased  from  their  birth." 

The  latter  part  of  this  quotation  is  particularly  interesting 
because  it  proves  the  participation  of  women  in  public  drunken- 
ness at  this  period  and  shows  that  the  physical  ruin  caused  by 
excess  and  its  national  consequences  were  then  for  the  first  time 
recognized.  It  was  the  first  step  towards  the  inauguration 
ol  the  Temperance  Movement  in  the  sense  of  a  spontaneous 
and  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  commimity  as  distin- 
guished from  the  action  of  authority  responsible  for  public 
decency.  The  need  was  only  realized  by  degrees.  Intemper- 
ance was  one  of  many  questions  which  we  can  now  see  were 
struggling  into  existence  during  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th 
century,  to  become  the  subject  matter  of  "  social  reform  "  in 
the  19th.  Like  the  majority  of  them  it  was  a  question  of 
bodily  welfare,  of  health.  A  breach  had  been  made  in  the 
unthinking  traditional  belief  in  the  virtue  of  alcoholic  liquor 
by  the  experiences  referred  to;  and  medical  thought,  as  soon 
as  it  began  to  busy  itself  with  health  as  distinguished  from 
the  treatment  of  disease,  took  the  matter  up.  In  1804  Dr 
Trotter  of  Edinbuigh  published  a  book  on  the  subject,  which 
was  an  expansion  of  his  academic  thesis  written  in  1788;  Dr 
Benjamin  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  a  distinguished  American 
physician  and  politician,  who  had  studied  in  Edinburgh  and 
London,  wrote  a  striking  paper  on  the  same  subject  in  the  same 
year;  and  very  soon  after  this  the  organized  Temperance 
Movement  was  set  on  foot  in  the  United  States,  where  the  habit 
of  spirit-drinking  had  been  transplanted  from  the  British  Islands. 


Temperance  Organization, — ^In  1808  a  t-emperance  society  was 
founded  at  Saratoga  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  18 13 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance 
made  its  appearance.  These  seem  to  have  been  the  earliest 
organizations,  though  the  device  of  a  pledge  of  abstinence  had 
been  introduced  in  1800.  The  movement  made  rapid  progress 
mainly  under  the  influence  of  the  Churches.  In  1826  the 
American  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance  was 
foimded  in  Boston,  and  by  1833  there  were  6000  local  societies 
in  several  states  with  more  than  a  million  members.  The 
campaign  was  for  the  most  part  directed  against  the  use  of 
spirits  only,  and  the  proposal  to  include  all  alcoholic  drinks  in 
the  pledge  of  abstinence,  though  adopted  by  a  few  societies, 
was  rejected  in  1833  by  the  American  Society,  but  accepted  in 
1836  and  retained  ever  since. 

In  Europe  the  earliest  organizations  were  formed  in  Ireland. 
A  temperance  club  is  said  to  have  been  started  at  Skibbereen 
in  1 81 8,  and  others  followed;  but  it  was  in  1829  that  the 
organized  movement  began  to  make  effectual  progress  with 
the  formation  of  the  Ulster  Temperance  Society.  By  the  end 
of  that  year  there  were  twenty-five  societies  in  Ireland  and  two 
or  three  in  Scotland.  In  1830  the  movement  spread  to  York- 
shire and  Lancashire,  and  supported  a  newspaper  called  the 
Temperance  Societies*  Record,  according  to  which  there  were 
then  127  societies  with  23,000  paying  members  and  60,000 
associated  abstainers.  In  1831  the  British  and  Foreign  Temper- 
ance Society  was  founded  in  London  with  the  Bishop  of  London 
(Blomfield)  for  president  and  Archbishop  Sumner  for  one  of 
the  vice-presidents.  This  important  society,  of  which  Queen 
Victoria  became  patron  on  her  accession  in  1837,  came  to  an 
end  in  1850,  when  the  whole  cause  was  under  an  eclipse.  At 
the  time  it  was  formed  temperance  meant  abstinence  from 
spirits,  as  at  first  in  the  United  States;  but  very  soon  afterwards 
the  more  drastic  form  of  total  abstinence  began  to  be  urged  in 
the  north  of  England  and  acquired  the  name  of  teetotalism 
from  "  tee-total,"  a  local  intensive  for  "  total."  It  led  to 
strife  in  the  societies  and  damaged  the  cause,  which  suffered 
in  public  estimation  from  the  intemperance  of  some  of  its 
advocates.  The  early  promise  of  the  movement  was  not 
fulfilled;  it  ceased  to  grow  after  a  few  years  and  then  declined, 
both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  remarkable  episode  in  the  temperance  campaign  at  this 
period  was  the  mission  of  the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew  of  Cork, 
commonly  known  as  Father  Mathew,  the  greatest  of  all  temper- 
ance missionaries.  He  travelled  through  Ireland  in  the  years 
1838-42  and  everywhere  excited  intense  enthusiasm.  People 
flocked  to  hear  him  and  took  the  pledge  in  crowds.  In  1841 
the  number  of  abstainers  in  Ireland  was  estimated  to  be  4,647,000, 
which  is  more  than  the  entire  population  to-day.  In  three 
years  the  consimiption  of  spirits  fell  from  10,815,000  to 
5,290,000  gallons.  This  was  not  all  due  to  Father  Mathew, 
because  great  depression  and  distress  prevailed  at  the  same 
time,  but  he  unquestionably  exercised  an  extraordinary  in- 
fluence. In  1843  he  went  to  England^  where  he  had  less,  though 
still  great,  success,  and  in  1850  to  America.  He  died  in  1856, 
by  which  time  the  cause  had  fallen  into  a  depressed  state  in 
both  countries.  In  the  United  States  a  flash  of  enthusiasm  of 
a  similar  character,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  known  as  the 
Washingtonian  movement,  had  appeared  about  the  same  time. 
It  was  started  in  Baltimore  by  a  knot  of  reformed  drunkards 
in  1840  and  was  carried  on  by  means  of  public  meetings;  many 
societies  were  formed  and  some  half-million  persons  took  the 
pledge,  including  many  reformed  drunkards.  But  the  public 
grew  weary  of  the  agitation  and  enthusiasm  died  down.  The 
decline  of  moral  suasion  and  of  the  societies  was  followed  by  a 
tendency  to  have  recourse  to  compulsion  and  to  secure  by 
legislation  that  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks  which  the  public 
would  not  voluntarily  adopt  or  would  not  maintain  when 
adopted.  In  1845  &  law  prohibiting  the  public  sale  of  liquor 
was  passed  in  New  York  State  but  repealed  in  1847;  ^  1851 
state  prohibition  was  adopted  in  Maine  (see  Liquor  Laws). 
The  same  tendency  was  manifested  in  England  by  the  formation 
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in  1853  of  the  United  Kingdom  AlKance  "  to  procure  the  total 
and  immediate  legislative  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors  as  beverages." 

Since  that  time  the  organized  movement  has  embraced  both 
elements,  the  voluntary  and  the  compulsory,  and  has  combined 
the  inculcation  of  individual  abstinence  with  the  promotion 
of  legislation  for  the  reduction  or  suppression  of  the  traffic. 
On  the  whole  the  latter  has  predominated,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  where  organized  agitation  has  for  more  than  half 
a  century  made  temperance  a  political  question  and  has  pro- 
duced the  various  experiments  in  legislation  of  which  an  account 
is  given  in  the  article  on  Liquor  Laws.  In  1869  a  National 
Prohibition  Party  was  formed.  In  Great  Britain  the  political 
element  has  been  less  predominant  but  sufficiently  pronounced  to 
form  a  distinguishing  feature  between  the  early  and  more  en- 
thusiastic stage  of  temperance  agitation,  which  after  lasting  some 
twenty  years  suffered  a  reaction,  and  the  later  one,  which  began 
between  i860  and  1870  and  made  way  more  gradually.  In  addi- 
tion to  combining  the  moral  and  the  political  elements  the 
modern  movement  is  characterized  by  the  following  features: 
(i)  international  organization,  (2)  organized  co-operation  of 
women.  (3)  juvenile  temperance,  (4)  teaching  of  temperance 
in  schools  and  elsewhere,  (5)  scientific  study  of  alcohol  and 
inebriety. 

(i)  International  orp:anization  appears  to  have  been  started  by 
the  Order  of  Good  Templars,  a  society  of  abstainers  formed  in 
1 85 1  at  Utica  in  New  York  State.  It  spread  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  in  1868  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain. 
Some  years  later  it  was  extended  to  Scandinavia,  where  it  is  very 
strong.  Tempexance  societies  had  previously  existed  in  Norway 
from  1836  and  in  Sweden  from  1837;  these  seem  to  be  the  earliest 
examples  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  Good  Templar  organiza- 
tion has  spread  to  several  other  European  countries,  to  Australasia, 
India,  South  and  West  Africa  and  South  America.  There  are 
several  other  international  societies,  and  international  congresses 
have  been  held,  the  first  in  1885  at  Antwerp.  A  World's  Prohibition 
Conference  was  held  in  London  in  1909.  it  was  attended  by  about 
300  delegates  from  temperance  societies  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  an  International  Prohibition 
Federation,  which  embraces  every^  country  in  Europe  with  three 
or  four  minor  exceptions,  the  United  States,^  Mexico,  Argentina, 
the  British  self-governing  Dominions,  India,  China,  Japan,  Palestine, 
Tunisia  and  Hawaii.  The  formation  of  this  body  indicates  the 
erowth  of  the  most  uncompromising  form  of  antagonism  to  the 
fiquor  traffic.  Its  obiect  is  the  total  abolition  of  the  legalized  tra^c 
throughout  the  world. 

(2)  The  organization  of  women,  which  has  also  become  inter- 
national, dates  from  1874,  when  the  National  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  was  founded  at  Cleveland  in  the  United  States. 
In  1907  it  had  branch^  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  in  about 
10,000  towns  and  villages  with  an  aggreeate  membership  of  350,000. 
It  employs  all  means,  educational  and  social  as  well  as  i)olitlca1, 
but  it  has  exercised  great  influence  in  promoting  that  drastic  legis- 
lation which  characterizes  the  United  States.  It  has  also  taken 
up  many  other  questions  relating  to  women,  in  addition  to.  temper- 
ance, and  has  adopted  the  badge  of  a  white  ribbon.  About  the 
year  1883  Miss  Frances  Willarcf  who  had  been  the  moving  spirit 
of  the  Union,  carried  the  organization  of  women  into  other  lands 
and  formed  the  World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
which  now  possesses  branches  in  some  fifty  countries  with  a  total 
membership  of  half  a  million.  It  has  held  several  conventions  in 
America  and  Europe  and  circulated  a  polyglot  petition,  said  to  be 
the  largest  on  record,  which  has  been  presented  to  a  large  number 
of  sovereigns  and  other  heads  of  states.  There  are  several  other 
female  organizations  in  the  United^  Kingdom. 

(3)  The  inclusion,  of  children  in  temperance  organization  goes 
back  to  1847,  when  a  society  was  formed  at  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire, 
of  juvenile  abstainers  who  had  taken  the  pledge;  it  took  the  name 
of  Band  of  Hope.  The  practice  spread,  and  in  185 1  a  Band  of  Hope 
Union  was  formed.  There  are  now  a  number  oi  such  unions,  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  separate  counties  in 
England;  the  Bands  of  Hope  are  said  to  number  15,000  in  all. 
There  are  also  several  other  juvenile  organizations,  some  of  which 
are  branches  of  the  adult  societies.  By  far  the  largest  is  the  juvenile 
section  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  £x:iety,  which  has 
485,888  members  (1910).  Children's  societies  in  the  United  States 
are  usually  called  the  Loyal  Temperance  Legion,  but  there  are 
some  Bands  of  Hope  also.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  juvenile 
organizations  exist  in  several  countries  and  notably  in  Sweden  and 
Belgium  (sociitis  scolaires), 

(4)  The  teaching  of  temperance  in  schools,  which  has  become  a 
great  feature  of  the  moral  propaganda,  was  begun  by  private  effort 
m  1852,  when  the  late  Mr  John  Hope  inaugurated  a  regular  weekly 


visitation  of  day-schools  in  Ejdinburgh.  In  1875,  at  the  anvttatimii 
of  the  National  Temperance  League,  the  late  Sir  Benjanvn  Richard- 
son wrote  his  Temperance  Lesson  Booki  which  was  adopted  by 
many  schools  as  a  primer.  In  1885  school- teaching  by  travelling 
lecturers  was  taken  up  by  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope 
Union,  and  the  example  was  followed  by  many  other  societies.. 
The  Band  of  Hope  Unions  in  £n^;iand  alone  have  spent  over  £3000 
a  year  for  the  last  twenty  years  m  itinerant  lectures;  object-lessons 
on  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  are  Riven  to  children  in 
the  higher  standards.  The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
carries  on  similar  work  in  diocesan  schools,  and  examines  the 
children  in  the  subject  of  temperance;  in  1909  it  bad  in  use  6000 
lantern  slides  for  lectures,  and  set  7^^  exanunation  papers.  The 
voluntary  temperance  teaching  having  grown  continuously  and 
become  very  extensive,  has  led  to  action  by  central  education 
authorities.  In  1906  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland  made 
"  Hygiene  and  Temperance  "  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  public 
schools.  In  1909  the  Board  of  Education  for  England  issued  a 
syllabus  of  temperance  teaching,  the  adoption  of  which  in  elementary 
schools  is  optional.  In  Scotland  also  courses  of  teaching  in  hygiene 
and  temperance  are  p)ermissive  and  have  been  adoptra  by  many 
local  educational  authorities.  In  the  United  States  compulsory 
teaching  is  of  much  longer  standinff  and  more  advanced*  The 
question  was  first  taken  up  by  the  Women*s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  (see  above)  in  1879;  it  was  believed  that  by  teaching  th^ 
physiological  effects  of  alcohol  to  all  children  the  problem  «  in- 
temperance would  be  effectually  "  solved,"  and  a  systematic poiitical 
campaign  was  planned  and  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
compulsory  legislation  to  give  effect  to  this  idea.  The  campaign 
was  successful  in  New  York  in  1884,  in  Pennsylvania  in  1885  and 
subsequently  in  other  states.  Laws  have  now  been  passed  in  every 
state  and  territory,  makine  anti-alcohol  teaching  part  of  the.curr^ 
culum  in  the  public  schools,  and  tobacco  is  usually  included*  The 
manner  of  teaching  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy  and  opposi- 
tion. Temperance  is  taught  in  connexion  with  physiology  and 
hygiene,  but  the  promoters  of  the  movement  insisted  that  promi- 
nence should  be  given  to  it  and  that  the  text-books  should  be  adapted 
accordingly.  Cooisequentiy  a  dass  of  text-books  came  into  use  which 
were  offensive  to  men  of  science  and  well-educated  teachers  because 
they  contained  false  statements  and  absolute  nonsense.  The  effect 
of  forcing  teachers  to  teach  what  they  knew  to  be  untrue  was  '^ery 
unfortunate,  and  in  some  states  the  laws  have  undergone. revision. 
With  regard  to  other  countries  the  practice  varies  greatiy.  School- 
teaching  is  compulsory  in  Canada,  except  in  Quebec  ^nd  Prince 
Edward  Island,  where  it  is  permissive;  in  France  since  1902;  in 
Sweden  since  1892,  and  in  Iceland.  It  is  recognized  by  authority 
but  optional  in  Australia,  Sout^  Africa,  some  provinces  of  India, 
Belgium,  Finland*  Denmark,  Norway,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary 
and  Switzerland.  The  movement  in  favour  01  school-teaching  is 
continuously  and  generally  advancing. . 

(5)  The  scientific  study  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of 
alcohol  is  a  very  large  subject  in  itself.  As  has  been  shown  above, 
the  pioneers  of  the  temperance  movement  were  medical  men;  and 
though  the  Churches  soon  became  the  chief  moving  force,  dootora 
have  always  exercised  an  influence,  and  in  more  recent  times  since 
people  learnt  to  bow  down  to  the  name  of  Science  there  has  been 
a  marked  tendency  to  have  recourse  to  scientific  authority  for  aigu- 
ments  and  support,  of  which  the  teaching  of  temperance  as  a  branch 
of  physiolo^  or  hygiene  is  an  illustration.  At  the  same  time  thti 
increasing  interest  taken  in  all  questions  relating  to  health  haa 
directed  the  attention  of  scientific^  investigators  to  this  subject, 
while  advancing  knowledge  of  physiology,  pathology  And  chemistry 
in  general  and  improved  means  of  investigation  have  enabled  them 
to  pursue  it  in  various  directions.  Consequently  a  tai^  amounC 
of  research  has  been  devoted  to  alcohol  •  and  its  effects  both  by 
experimentation  on  animals  and  plants  and  by  observation  of  the 
morbid  conditions  set  up  In  human  beings  by  excessive  and  long- 
continued  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks.  Another  field  of  inquiry 
which  has  been  actively  worked  is  the  statistical  study  of  drink  in 
relation  to  nationality,  occupation,  disease,  insanity,  mortality^ 
longevity,  crime,  pauperism  and  other  aspects  of  social  life.  In 
London  there  is  a  society,  consisting  chiefly  of  medical  men,  for  the 
scientific  study  of  inebriety;  it  holds  periodical  meetings  at  which 
papers  are  read  and  discussed.  But  the  subject  is  being  worked  at 
m  every  country,  and  a  vast  mass  of  information  has  been  accu* 
mulated.  An  attempt  will  be  made  later  on  to  sununarize  the^motf 
important  results  of  this  activity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has 
exercised  a  strong  influence  on  public  opinion  and  on  the  whole  |n 
the  direction  of  temperance.  A  great  change  of  attitude  has  taken 
place  and  is  still  going  on.  The  ill-effects  of  excessive  drinkiog, 
especially  of  distilled  spirits,  have  long  been  recogniasd,  but  the 
tendency  now  is  to  question  whether  any  alcohol-containing  drinks 
are  of  any  value  at  all  and  to  denv  any  valid  distinction  between 
distilled  and  fermented  liquors.  Medical  abstinence  societies  have 
been  formed  in  England,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark. 

Present  Stale  of  the  Movement. — ^No.  comprehensive  data  a^ 
available  for  estimating  the  numerical  strength  of  the  temperance 
organizations  or  the  number  of  abstainers  at  the  present  time;  but 
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tjfe  '^Utmce  Year  "Book  contains  a  directory  of  societies,  which  at 
least  give  some  idea  of  thfe  wide  distribution  of  the  movement.  The 
following  summary  figures  are  extracted  from  the  list;  they  relate 
to  distinct  organizations,  ekclusive  of  branches  and  sub-sections, 
having  for  their  object  the  bromotion  of  individual  abstinence  or 
of  legislation  :  The  United  Kingdom,  62;  Australasia,  1 1 :  Canada, 
2;  South  Africa,  31  India,  2;  United  States,  10;  Austria-Hungary, 
8;  Belgiuili,  2;  Denmark,  5;  France,  4;  Germany,  12;  Holland,  6; 
Sweden,  6 ;  Switzerl^,  1 1 .  The  figures  are  no  doubt  very  imperfect 
and  must  not  be  taken  in  any  way  to  represent  the  relative  strength 
of  temperance  organizations  in  the  several  countries.  The  list 
for  the  United  I{ltie:dom  is  much  more  complete  than  for  the  other 
countries.  The  AlUaitce  Year  Book  indeed  giyes  the  names  of  130 
organizations  in  the  United  Kingdom  connected  in  some  way  with 
temperance  work;  but  these  include  local  branches,  juvenile 
sectibns,  insurance  companies,  orphanages  and  so  on.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  pick  out  the  temperance  societies  as  ordinarily 
understood^  but  some  of  those  included  are  mei^ly  committees 


for  ptomotin^  particular  {)iece8  of  legislation^^  and  on  the  other 
hand  bodies  like  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Church  Army,  which 
do  a  great  deal  of  temperance  work  but  are  not  primarily  and 
principally  engaged  in  it,  nave  been  omitted.  Altogether' the  subject 
IS  full  of  confusion  and  not  susceptible  of  exact  statement.  The 
number  of  societies  is  no  guide  to  the  number  of  individuals,  for 
many  persons  belong  to  several  organizations.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  organized  movement  is  numerically  strongest  in  the 
United  States  and  next  strongest  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  no' 
relialple  estimates  can  be  made. 

Some  of  the  British  societies  call  for  particular  notice.  The 
two  principal  ones  are  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
and  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  The  latter,  founded  in  1853,  is 
the  chief  fighting  political  org^ization,  having  total  prohibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic  for  its  object;  its  income  is  about  £12,000  a 
year.  The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  is  much  the 
largest  of  the  British  societies.  It  was  founded  in  1862  and  re- 
constituted in  1873  on  a  du^l  basis  of  total  abstinence  and  genertil 
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1896 

1897 
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1903 
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United  Kingdom      .     . 
Russia      .     ...     . 
Norway    .     .... 
Sweden    . 

0-39 

0-57 

0-90 
0.44 

26*6 

2«2 

0*36 
O-II 
i.09  ' 
0.17 

0-3^ 

I'OI 
21-0 

0-84 

0.44 

23-0 
2-4 

0*46 
d«io 
I  •01 
0.17 

0-37 

1.89 

3t-o 

0-75 
0.44 

21«0 

3-5 

0.27 

o-ro 

.0-95 
0'17 

0-35 

i'-43 
24-0 
0-86 
0*42 
i6-o 
17-0 
3-1 
025 
o«o9 
1-14 
0.14 

0-37 

i.'o6 
x8*6 

0-90 

042 
14-0 
l6'0 

3-3. 

0'22 
0-09 
1-26 

0-13 

0.40 

iz'.29 
29'd 

I -03 

0-42 
17-0 
19-0 

2-9 

0.44 

0-09 
1-42 
0-14 

0-39 
I -34 

22-0 

0-86 
0-46 
15-0 
i8-o 
26 

0.^3 
0*09 

I-2T 
0-15 

0-41 

•  1 

0*77 
22 -o 
0-88 
0*40 
14-0 

21-0 

3-3 
0-30 
,o-o8 
I  00 
0.15 

0-41 

103 
3i'0 
0*90 
040 
I4'0 

20-0 

3-3 

0.32 

009 

,o-74 
Oris 

0*38 

i-'45 
40-0 

l-OI 

0-37 

2I«0 
22-0    . 

4-0 

0.31 
0-09 
1*22 
p.  15 

0-37 

I -14 
34-P 
I -03 

0-37 
ISO 
39-0 

0-i6 

0*36 

*  • 

I-I4 
24-0 

I-OI 
:   0*37 

i5'0 

27«0 
4;0 

0-40 
0-09 
I'll 

Dt6 

0-33 
i-'6i 

22-0 
1-08 

0-35 
14-3 
24.6 

3-5 

044 

0-09 

1-48 

0.15 

0'28, 
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400 

0-95 
0-35 

t^ 

26-2 
4.0 

0-35 

0»10 

t.24 

0-14 

0-27 

1.61 

33-9 
1-03 
0-40 

4-2 

O«'l0 
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Denmark       .     .  '    .      . 
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Belgium   .     .      . 
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United  Kitiigdoni 
Russia 

30-2 
0-70 

It. 

23*2 

39-2 

iO'6 
t)-i8 

^•5 
ip-6 

8-8- 
i!i'7- 

7-8 

.29-8 
0-70 

n 

17-9 

.23-7 

».f 

,ti.p 
0-13 
8.4 
135 

3§ 

10-6 

7.6 

29.6 
4-6 

■..11 

235 

5-3 

40'0 

1 1.4 

0-12 

8-8 
12-8 

3-5 
9.1 

7-7 

29-5 
0-67 
4.4 

7-3 
^9-1 

40-3 

II-2 
O-IO 
90. 

12-6 

3-5 
90 

7-4 

;29-6 
0-84 

I9.I 

25.:5 
5-1 

42-2 

12^5 
O'll 
9-2 

132 

.3-4. 
7-4 

30-8 
0*92 
3-6 
9-3 

20-2 

25-5 
43-6 

O-IO 

9-9 

II-O 

7.9 

31-3 

0-94 

3-9 
9.9 

aoo8 

27,1 

5-3 
44-4 

14-7 

O'll 

9.9 

13-3 

3'5 

1 1. 4 

8»2 

31-8 
0^89 

.4H8 

IlrO 
20-8 

^7-3 

5-5 

45-5 

i5-'4 
0-12 
9.9 

12-7 

S-9 
.11.7 

8'4 

32*6 
0^97- 

12  •& 

22*D    . 

27-5 

4M 

15-4 
0'i3 

9*9 
I3'3 

4-1 
11-8 

8-6 

3i'6 
0-94 

12-4 

^1-7 
27-5 

48*2. 

14-7 

10*14 

9.9 

13-5 
4.4 

12*6 

9-x 

30-8 
0*92 ; 

4,4 

133 
21-1 

48*2 

0-I5 

9«9 
14-6 

4-7 

ia-4 

9-4 

3©-J 
0*89 
3-9 

12-$ 
20r8 

%\ 

47'i 

I3.'6 
0-16. 

9'5 
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51  ( 
W'4 
.9^2 

29-7 
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3-1 

12-9 
20'2 

25-7 

7-7 

47-7 

i4-'3 
0.17 
9-2 

r5'2 
.4.8 

M-8 

9-5 

28-8 
I-03 

At 

20-5 

%l 

4&-2 
i4-'3 

Q-20 

9-5 

15-4 

5^0 

1 1-3 
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27-7 

20.5 

26-3 

4l:l 

•1* 

0-22 

9-0 
16-8 

5-4 
II-3 
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Norway    . 
Sweden    .  ,  .   •  .« . 
Denmark       .      ..> 
Germany.  _.. 
France     .    ,..   ,^  ; 
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Italy  ,    i.   .... 
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United  Site's      .  1 
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United  Kingdom 
Russia      .... 

'    ' 

1.03 
0-89 
0-70 
1.28 
2-67 

1.87 
172 
1.19 
0-28 
1.98 

1-24 

0-74 
0.70 

103 
0-89 
0*62 
I  30 
2-79 
1-67 
1.74 
1-85 
1.72 

I*2I 
0*29 
2 '20 
1.27 
0-71 
0.97 
0.71 

0-98 

0-68 
1-30 
2-90 
169 
1.65 

'•^ 
169 

I-T9 
0-2I 
.198 
I«I2 
0-76 

0-68 
0-70; 

097 
0-95 
0-73 

1-34 

V4 

I '08 

0-24 

198 
0-95 
076 

P'75 
0-65 

I-OO 

0-92 
066 

1-34 
2-79 
1-63 

1-55 
1-94 

\^ 

0*19 

084 
0-69 

0-63 

I -02 
0-89 
0-44 

1-67 

:| 

165 
I«I2 
0«21 
1.98 
0-85 
0-65 
0-82 
0.64 

1-03 
092 
042 
1-45 
271 
1.63 
1-63 

1-72 

i-6i 
I-I4 
0-23 
1-98 
0-93 
0-75 
0-78 
0.66 

I -94 
092 
0-48 

1-63 
1.79 
1-63 

1-58 
1.17 

0-21 
1.98 
0-98 

0-79 
0-66 

1-09 
I  00 

0-62 
1.63 

1-75 
1-63 
1-54 

I-I2 
0-22 
2*20 

0-69 
083 
0-69 

III 

0-97 
064 
1.67 

in 
\t 

0-89 
0-72 
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0-92 
0-64 
1-65 
2-69 
1-63 

1-33 
1.89 
I-S6 
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0-24 
1-98 

1-13 
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0.97 
0*76 

x-05 
0-92 
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1.24 
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1-54 
0-95 
0-24 
1.98 
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0-99 

I'OO 
0-62 

1-43 
2-50 
1*54 
1-35 
I  01 

1-50 
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0.25 
1-98 
1.23 
0*83 
0-79 
0-75 

0-95 

0-95 
0-62 

1-34 
2-44 
1-54 
I -SO 
1.14 
1-50 
I -or 

0*28 

.   1-98 

1-21 

0-95 
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0-76 

o«9i 

o.'5i 
1-36 
2-42 
1-43 
1-37 

I'lO 

1-43 

0-2Q 
1-98 
1-26 

0-94 
0-96 

0-73 
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TEMPERANCE 


anti-intemperance.  Its  objects  are  (.i)  the  promotion  of  habits  of 
temperance,  (2)  the  reformation  of  the  intemperate;  (3)  the  removal 
of  the  causes  which  lead  to  intemperance.  Thus  it  embraces  both 
the  moral  and  the  legislative  spheres,  but  the  former  takes  first 
place;  and  this  wa**  emphasized  in  1909  by  the  inauguration  of  a 
'^  forward  movement  "  in  spiritual  activity.  On  the  legislative 
side  the  society  supports  measures  of  reform  rather  than  pro- 
hibition, and  particularly  reduction  of  licences  and  popular  control 
of  the  traffic.  Its  activity  is  many-sided ;  it  carries  on  an  extensive 
publication  department  and  educational  courses,  police  court  and 
prison  gate  missions,  missions  to  seamen,  travelling  vans,  and  in- 
ebriate homes,  of  which  there  are  4  for  women  and  i  for  men.  It 
works  locally^  through  36  diocesan  branches,  of  which  the  aggrerate 
expenditure  in  1909  was  £41,3^,  exclusive  of  the  central  omce. 
It  has  Church  temperance  societies  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  affiliated 
to  it,  as  are  the  missions  to  seamen,  and  it  has  eiven  birth  to  a 
temperance  mission  for  railway  workers  and  a  Church  benefit  society. 
Its  comparative  moderation  contrasts  strongly  with  the  extreme 
views  ot  many  temperance  bodies.  One  of  its  departments  is  a 
semi-teetotal  association,  which  was  founded  separately  in  1903,  but 
came  under  the  society  in  1904;  the  members  pledge  themselves 
to  abstain  from  alcoholic  liquor  between  meals.  This  department, 
which  revives  an  old  form  of  pledge,  has  been  very  successful;  it 
is  found  that  members  frequently  go  on  to  take  the  full  pledge.  The 
total  membership  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
in  1909  was  636,233,  thus  distributed : — General  section,  35,901 ;  total 
abstainers,  114,444;  juvenile  members,  48^888.  The  enormous 
number  of  juv^nfle  members  is  significant.  The  numerical  strength 
of  the  tempersuice  societies  in  general,  which  is  often  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, seems  to  be  largely  made  up  by. the  juvenile  contingents, 
so  far  as  information  is  available.  Other  noteworthy  British 
societies  are  the  Royal  Array  Temperance  Association  and  the 
Royal  Naval  Temperance  Socfety.  The  special  liability  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  intemperance  makes  the  work  of  these  bodies  partis 
cularly  valuable,  and  it  is  strongly  supported  by  the  king  and  many 
officers  of  the  greatest  distinction.  Very  strikine  results  have  been 
obtained  in  the  army.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Home  Forces 
and  42  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  army  belong  to  the  association;  and 
the  movement  is  growing.  In  the  navy  25,000  men  have  joined 
the  Temperance  Society. 

Like  other  propagandist  causes  of  the  day  the  temperance  move- 
ment is  supported  by  an  enormous  output  of  literature,  includins; 
books,  pamphlets,  leaflets  and  periodicals.  The  Alliance  Year  Book 
gives  a  list  of  the  latter.  It  names  over  40  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
the  great  majority  are  penny  monthly  magazines,  but  three  societies 
conduct  weekly  journals — namely,  the  Church  of  England  Temper- 
ance Society  (temperance  Chronicle) ^  United  KiiM[dom  Alliance 
(Alliance  News)  and  the  International  Order  of  Good  Templars 
^ood  Templars'  Watchword),  Several  Nonconformist  churches 
have  weekly  papers  in  which  temperance  work  is  ^^ecially  noted, 
as  in  the  War  Cry,  the  journal  of  the  Salvation  Army.  For  other 
countries  the  number  of'^ journals  is  given  as  follows: — ^Australasia, 
10  (one  weekly);  Canada,  7  (3  weekly);  Incfia,  5;  9outh  Africa,  2; 
XJ.S.A.  15  (2  weekly) ;  Austria,  2 ;  Belgium,  2 ;  Denmark,  l ;  France,  2 ; 
Cermany ,  8 ;  Holland,  2 ;  Italy,  i ;  Norway,  2  s  Russia,  i ;  Sweden,  7 ; 
Switzerland,  3.  The  list  is  no  doubt  imperfect.  In  the  United  States 
newspapers  of  all  kinds  are  many  times  more  numerous  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  American  Prohibition  Year  Book  names  21 
"  leading  "  prohibition  papers,  of  which  16  are  weekly  and  i  daily. 
There  are  probably  hundreds  of  temperance  journab  in  the  United 

Effect  of  the  Temperance  Movement.-^The  organized  agitation 
against  the  abuse  and  even  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  thus  briefly 
described  is  a  very  interesting  feature  of  social  life  in  the  present 
State  of  civilization;  bilt  when  a  serious  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain 
its  results  the  inquiry  is  found'  to  be  beset  with  difficulty.  It  has  no 
doubt  been  laiigely  instrumental  in  procuring  the  varied  mass  of 
legislation  described  in  the  article  on  Liquor  Laws,  particularly 
in  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Scandinavia;  and 
these  laws  are  in  a  sense  results.  Ardent  advocates  of  legislation, 
who  are  always  apt  to  substitute  the  means  for  the  end,  point  to 
them  with  satisfaction.  Those  who  demand  prohibition  regard  its 
adoption  by  this  or  that  community  as  an  end  in  itself  and  a  proof 
of  progress";  more  moderate  reformers  view  the  reduction  of 
public-houses  in  the  same  light.  Facts  of  this  kind  can  be  stated 
with  precision,  but  they  go  a  very  little  way.  The  real  point  is  not 
the  law  or  the  number  of  houses,  but  the  habits  of  the  people, 
and  what  we  want  to  know  is  the  effect  on  them  of  legislation,  of 
organization,  moral  persuasion  and  the  other  influences  that  go  to 
inake  up  the  Temperance  Movement.  To  this  question  no  clear  or 
general  answer  can  be  eiven.  There  is  a  ^ood  deal  of  information 
about  the  United  Kingclom,  where  the  subject  has  been  much  more 
fully  studied  than  anywhere  else,  and  about  Norway  and  Sweden, 
but  for  other  countnes  valid  data  are  lacking  to  show  whether 
intemperance  has  increased  or  diminished.  The  fullest  statistical 
evidence  available  relates  to  the  consumption  of  drink. 

Consumption  of  Drink, 
International  Statistics.— In  1906  a  return  was  published  by  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  giving  the  production  and  consumption  of 


alcoholic  beverages  in  different  countries  for  the  years  i8qi-xj 
The  table  on  p.  581.  is  compiled  from  it.    Information  is  also  \ 
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en 
in  the  returns  for  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Balkan  States  and  South 
Africa,  but  it  is  very  imperfect  and  has  therefore  been  omitted. 

The  only  considerable  movement  during  the  15  years  covered 
by  the  table  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  consumption  of  beer.  It 
has  occurred  in  some  measure  in  the  following  countries: — Rusda, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria, 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  The  rise  is  notably 
large  in  Sweden,  France,  Switzerland,  United  States  and  Canada; 
and  the  upward  movement  has  been  particularly  steady  since  1898 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  New  Zealand.  Exceptions  are 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Norway,  in  both  of  which  the  consumption 
has  fallen  largely  and  steadily  since  1899.  In  Germany  it  has  also 
fallen  somewhat  since  1900,  but  not  so  steadily,  and  over  the  whole 
period  it  has  risen  in  that  country.  It  is  impossible  to  connect 
these  various  movements  either  with  l^islation  or  with  temperance 
organization.  If  the  fall  in  Norway  is  ascribed  to  them,  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  they  are  much  more  directed  against  spirits 
than  against  beer  in  that  country,  and  the  consumption  of  spirits 
shows  no  such  movement,  having  risen  since  1897.  No  one  who 
has  studied  the  subject  in  the  different  countries  affected  can  doubt 
that  the  general  rise  is  due  to  the  introduction  and  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  light  beers  originally  brewed  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  commonly  called  "  lager.''  ihis  is  notably  the  case  in  France, 
Belgium,  Sweden  and  North  America.  It  is  an  instance  of  the 
force  of  popular  taste.  The  increase  in  beer  has  not  been  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  reduction  of  other  alcoholic  liquor.  Wine 
might  be  left  out  of  account  in  this  connexion.  It  is  largely  con- 
sumed only  in  countries  where  it  is  extensively  grown,  namely,  in 
France,  Itetly  and  Switzerland,  out  of  the  countnes  enumerated.  The 
consumption  is  very  irregular  and  dependent  mainly  on  the  abundance 
of  the  crop.  But  the  tendency  of  wine  has  also  Seen  to  rise;  it  has 
risen  in  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Austria,  the  United  States  and 
Australia.  With  re^rd  to  spirits,  the  only  general  movement  is  that 
consumption  has  fallen  in  most  European  countries  since  1900. 
But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  compensatory  to  the  rise  of  lieer, 
which  extends  over  the  whole  period  and  went  on  when  spirits  were 
rising  too.  Exceptions  to  the  downward  movement  of  spirits  since. 
1900  are  offered  by  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  to  a  less 
extent  by  Russia,  Italy  and  Norway.  The  only  country  in  which 
all  classes  of  drink  have  steadily  fallen  is  the  United  Kingdom:  this 
singular  fact  will  be  discussed  presently,  but  its  peculiarity  should  be 
noted  here  in  connexion  with  other  countries. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  express  the  total  consumption  of 
each  country  in  terms  of  ialcohol  by  allowing  a  certain  percentage 
of  spirit  for  wine  and  beer  and  reducing  aH  ^hree  to  a  common 
denominator.  The  calculation  yields  a  simple  and  uniform  measure 
of  comi)arison  and  permits  the  classification  of  the  countries  in  the 
order  of  their  alcoholic  consumption;  but  it  must  be  regarded  as 
a  somewhat  arbitrary  estimate,  because  the  strength  of  both  wine 
and  beer  varies  considerably.  The  Brewers*  Almanack  gives  the 
following  table  based  on  the  returns  quoted  above: — 

Consumption  of  Alcohol  at  Pro^  Strength  in  Gallons, 
Annual  Average  per  Jiead,  1901-5. 


France    . 
Italy. 
Belgium . 
Switzerland . 
Spain 

Portup;^!.     .     . 
Austria  . 
Germany 
I>enmark 
United  Kingdom 
Hungary 
United  States    . 
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7-70 
6*27 
0-25 

3-35 
4  •62 
4.27 
0-97 
0*36 


o-o8 
0.97 

O-II 


0-32 
0-09 
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3-84 
I'll 


1-23 
2 -08 
164 
2-35 

0»I2 

1-23 

I-OO 
094 

0-74 
0-40 

0«I2 
0-25 
0-05 
0'02 


1-36 
0-26 

1-35 
0*96 


2 -06 
1-75 
a-54 
0-99 
1-89 

I'2I 

1*46 
0*88 
1-50 
0-69 
0-85 
0-95 
0-75 
o-6o 

0-37 
0-34 


969 
6-53 
5-44 
542 
4-62 
427 
4*26 
4.19 
4-18 
342 
2-98 

2-55 
2*46 
2*14 
1-59 
1-43 
1-25 

0-95 
0-87 
085 
0-42 
0-36 


Apart  from  the  gaps  in  the  information,  which  speak  for  them- 
selves, allowance  must  be  made  for  other  defects.  In  no  case  is 
the  nominal  consumption  per  head  a  valid  index  to  the  relative 
temperateness  of  different  peoples  unless  other  conditions  arc 
fairly  equal.  The  distriburion  of  the  drinking  has  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  this  is  conditioned  by  the  age  and  sex  constitution 
of  the  population  and  by  the  habits  of  the  people.    A. country  ia 
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which  every  person  except  ififants  takes  a  minute  quantity  of  drink 
at  every  meal  every  day  will  have  a  far  larger  consumption  per  head 
and  yet  may  be  far  more  temperate  than  one  in  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  takes  none  at  all  and  the  drinking  is 
concentrated  in  regard  to  both  time  and  person.  The  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards,  for  instance,  are  more  temperate  than  any  of  the 
nationis  below  them  on  {the  list ;  drunkenness  is  never  seen  in  Portugal 
and  in  the  south  of  Spain  (the  bishop  of  Birmingham  has  publicly 
borne  testimony  to  the  sobriety  even  of  such  a  large  seaport  as 
Barcelona).  Tne  aggregate  consumption  is  brought  up  to  a  com- 
paratively high  levd  by  the  national  practice  of  drinking  a  little 
wine  freely  diluted  with  water,  a  beverage  which  contains  less 
alcohol  than  many  "  temperance "  drinks.  In  like  manner  the 
French  and  Italians,  whose  high  place  is  due  to  wine,  are  more  sober 
than  most  of  the  nations  ranged  below  them.  The  writer  has  made 
extensive  inquiries  on  this  head  in  France.  There  is  drunkenness, 
to  which  Zola's  V Assvmmoir  bears  testimony,  but  outside  Paris 
and  the  seaports  it  is  rjare.  Employers  of  labour  in  all  the  principal 
industrial  centres,  including  the  mining  districts  of  the  north,  agree 
on  this  point.  The  very  high  position  of  Belgium  is  mainly  due  to  a 
prodipjous  consumption  of  beer,  which  is  explained  by  the  general 
practice  of  giving  it  to  children.  On  the  other  hand,  drunkenness 
is  exceedingly^  prevalent  in  Russia,  which  is  near  the  bottom  of 
the  list,  and  is  due  to  the  consumption  of  vodka.  The  compara- 
tively small  amount  per  head  put  down  in  the  returns  may,  it  it  is 
correct,  be  explainecf  by  the  very  large  proportion  of  children  in 
the  population.  The  ppposite  condition  is  illustrated  by  Wpstern 
Australia,  which  has  k  consumptionper  head  nearly  thric^  that 
of  any  other  Australian  province.  These  instances  will  show  the 
conditions  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  maldri^  international 
comparisons  and  the  ■  fallacy  of  measuring  national  sobriety  by 
consumption  per  head.' 

Consumption  in  United  Kingdom. — Statistics  of  consumption 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  that  covered  by  the  table  given 
above  are  available  for  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States 
and  Scandinavia,  and  they  are  of  particular  interest  because  these 
are  th0  countries  in  which  the  Temperance  Movement  has  been  most 
active  and  productive  of  most  legislation.  The  United  Kinedom 
is  distinguished  by  being  the  only  country  in  the  list  which  enows 
a  distinct  fall  in  the  consumption  of  all  three  kinds  of  liquoif  since 
1899.  To  estimate  the  significance  of  this  interesting  fact  it  must 
be  placed  in'hi^orical  perspective.  The  following  table,  coihpiled 
from  the  official  returns,  gives  the  annual  average  consumption  per 
head  in  decennial  periods  from  1831  to  1800,  and  subsequently  for 
each  year  to  1909.  No  continuous  record  of  beer  was  kept  until 
after  1856. 

United  Kingdom: 

Average  Annual  Consumption  per  head  in  Gallons. 


Year, 

1831-40  .  . 

1841-50  .  . 

1851-60  .  . 

1861-70  .  . 

1871-80  .  . 

1881-90  . 

1891  .  .  . 

1892  .  ,  . 

1893  .  .  . 

1894  ..  . 

1895  .  .  . 
I«96     .  ,.  . 

1897  .  .  N 

1898  ... 

1899  .  .  * 

1900  .  .  . 

1901  .  .  . 

1902  .  .  , 

1903  .  .  * 

1904  .  .  . 

1905  .  '  . 

1906  .  .  . 

1907  .  .  . 

1908  .  .  . 

1909  . 


Wine. 


Beer. 


0-26 

0-23 

023 

23-5 

0-42 

275 

051 

31-5 

o-3ft 

277 

039 

30'i 

038 

297 

0-36 

29-5 

0-35 

29.4 

0-37 

29'6 

0-40 

30-8 

0-40 

314 

0.41 

31-9 

041 

32-7 

0-42 

33-2 

0-36 

31-4 

0-35 

30-6 

0-37 

30-2 

0-3I 

295 

0-27 

28.4 

Ot27 

27.9 

0-28 

27.8 

0-27 

27^6 

025 

264 

Spirits. 


i-ii 
094 

I-OI 

0.94 
I-I7 
099 
I  03 
1-03 
0-98 
0-96 

I'OO 

I -02 
I  03 
I  04 
I -08 
118 

I'lO 

I  01 
1-03 
0-99 

0-93 
0-91 
0-91 
0-90 
0-87 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  consumption  has  oscillated  up  and 
down  during  the  whole  period  of  79  years.  More  spirits  were  drunk 
in  1831-40  than  in  the  three  following  decades,  and  more  wine 
than  m  tne  two  following  decades.  The  decennial  period  of  greatest 
consumption  was  1871^*80 ;  and  the  highest  points  reached  were: 
wine,  0-56  gal:  in  1876;  beer,  34-0  gals*  in  1874;  spirits,  1*29  gals,  in 
1875.  Since  then  the  consumption  has  always  tfeen  lower,  though 
with  fluctuations.  The  up  and  doWn  movement  is  always  associated 
with  the  state  of  trade,  and  the  connexion'  is  weN  marked  in  the 
fast  ten  years.    iPhe  progtiessive  fall  is'  strikinigr,'  paitkujaily  in 


regard  to  beer,  wtich  is  the  staple  drink  of  the  people  ;'l)ut  the 
period  is  too  short  to  warrant  the  inference  that  it  represents  a 
permanent  movement  which  will  continue.  The  fluctuations  shown 
by  the  decennial  table  given  above  suggest  the  probability  of  a 
subsequent  rise  with  a  revival  of  ttade.  Chronic  depression  and 
unemplbyment  have  prevailed  in  many  industries  since  1900,  and 
these  conditions  always  cau^  &  diminished  consumption.  Never^ 
theless  they  do  not  fully  account  for  the  movement  here  shown, 
because  the  fall  in  consumption  has  been  progressive,  whereas 
the  state  of  trade  has  fluctuated  considerably;  the  curves  do  not 
coincide.  Some  other  factor  has  been  at  work,  and  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  it  is  a  gradual  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  The 
facts  of  consumption  agree  with  piuch  other  evidence  in  pointing 
to  this  conclusion.  The  expenditure  in  drink  is  not  so  high  as  it 
used  to  be  in  the  past,  whether  periods  of  prosperity  or  adversity 
are  taken.  The  calculation  of  annual  expehditure  prepared  for 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and  commonly'  called  the  National 
Prinlf  Bill,  points  to  that  conclusion.  It  is  based  on  an  arbitrary 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  drink  to  the  consumer  and  must  not  be  taken 
to  represent  established  facts;  but: it  has  some  comparative  value. 
The  following  table  gives  this  calculation  for  the  laet  26  years: — 

National  Drink  Bill,  Unittd  Kingdom, 


Year. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1899 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

1896 


Total 
Expenditure. 


144,734.214 
J4I,039,i4i 
140,550.126 
142,784,438 
142,426,153 

i5t,o64,035 
159,542,700. 
161,765,291 
161,527,717 
159,020,709 
158,932,134 
163.133.935 
170,426,467 


Expendi- 
ture per 
head. 


£  s. 

4  I 

3  18 

3  17 

3  18 

3  17 

4  I 


I  II If 
3    4 

6    4" 


Year. 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

1903 
1904 

1905 
1906 

1907 
1908 
1909 


Total 
Expenditure 


174^365.372 
176,967.349 
185,927,227 
184881,196 
181^788,245 
179,499.817 
174.i45.271 
168,987,165 
164,167,941 

166,425,911 
167,016,200 
161,060,482 
155.162,485 


Expendi- 
ture per 
head. 


d. 
6f 

of 
8 

4} 
8i 
6} 

:il 

3 

k 


The  table  begins  and  ends  in  two  periods  of  marked  depression, 
with  one  of  marked  prosperity  in  between ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  the  earlier  term  of  depression,  although  it  was  very  acute,  the 
expenditure  never  sank  so  low  as  in  the  l^ter  one.  During  the 
four  lowest  years  (1885-88)  the  mean  expenditure  was  nearly  4s.  a 
head  more  than  in  the  five  lowest  years  (1905-0).  At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  the  high-water  mark  in  the  table,  which  is  tne  year 
1899,  shows  an  expenditure  of  £4,  us.  8d.;  but  the  previous  high- 
water  mark  comparable  with  it,  namely  1876,  showed  an  cxpemditure 
of  ^,  IS.  9d.,  when  calculated  on  the  same  basis.  The  fi|fures,  there- 
fore, rather  confirm  th^n  contradict  the  general  belief  that  the 
people  have  grown  more  temperate  during  the  last  30  or  40  years, 
Witn  regard  to  the  expression  national  drink  bill.''  m  hich  tacitly  sug- 
gests so  much  money  thrown  away  on  drink,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  large  proportion  is  devoted  to  public  purposes  and  would 
have  to  be  found  in  some  other  way.  In  the  year  ending  March 
190^  the  trade  paid  a  direct  contribution  of  £37,404.575  to  the 
national  exchequer  in  excise  and  customs  duties,  in  addition  to 
income-tax  and  local  taxation;  aU  this  comes  back  to  the  public 
pocket.  Then  it  also  maintains  directly  and  indirectly  a  population 
reckoned  at  2,000,000.  The  net  amount  spent  on  dnnk  which 
might  have  been  saved  and  spent  on  other  things  is  not  more  than 
a  third  of  the  total  sum. 

The  United  States.-^-The  movement  in  the  United  States  has 
been  totally  different.  The  fig^ures  below  are  taken  from  the 
statistical  abstract  of  the  U.S.  government  as  qiioted  in  the 
American  Prohibition  Year  Book.  The  figures,  it  may  be  noticed, 
differ  widely  throughout  from  those  given  for  the  same  years  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  of  international  consumption  quoted 
on  p.  581.  The  discrepancy  is  too  great  and  too  constant  to  admit  of 
any  explanation,  but  that  the  two  sets  of  returns  are  calculated 
from  different  bases.  It  illustrates  the  defects  of  these  statistics 
and  the  need  of  caution  in  using  them.  The  American  figtires  show  a 
far  larger  consumption  in  the  United  States  than  the  English. 

The  most  noticeable  fact  here  shown  is  the  continoouB  and  large 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  beer^  Every  year  shows  a  rise  down 
to  1908,  when  for  the  first  time  in  70  years  a  fall  was  recorded.  It 
was  continued  in  1909,  and  being  acconipanied  by  a  fall  in  spirits 
and  wine  also  is  no  doubt  mainly  attributable  to  the  financial  state 
of  the  country.  Down  to  f  880  beer  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
taking  the  prtace  of  spirits,  the  consumption  of  which  liad  previously 
been  very  high;  but  after  that  the  steady  increase  in  beer  was  not 
accompanied  b>r  a  reverse  movement  in  spirits;  and  from  1896  to 
1907  all  three  kinds  of  liquor  rose  togethc^*  though  not  with  equal 
steadiness.    The  rising  consumption  of  beer  ha&  been  .accompanied 
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by  an  enormous  increase  in  borne  prodt^ion,  the  capital  invested 
in  breweries  having  risen  from  4  million  dollars  in  1850  to  515 
million  ooilaris.  in  190^.  The  consumption  of  spirits  is  at  a  much 
higher  level  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  two  considerations 
aoa  greatly  to  the  significance  of  the  fact — one  is  that  drinking 
takes  place  more  between  meals  and  less  at  them,  and  the  other 
that  it  is  more  confined  to  men.    Women,  other  than  prostitutes, 

Consumption  per  head  in  Gallons,  United  States* 


Yeaf  ending  June  30. 

Spirits. 

Wine. 

Malt. 

Total. 

1840      ,       .       .       . 

2-52 

0-29 

1.36 

4-17' 

1850      .... 
i860      .... 

2-23 

0-27 

1-58 

408 

2-86 

0-35 

3-22 

6-43 

1870      .       . 
1880      . 

2  07 

0-32 

5-31 

7-70 

1-27     ' 

0-56 

826 

io-o8 

1882      .       ... 

1-40 

0-49 

10-03 

11-92 

1884      .       .       .       . 
1886      .... 

1-48 

.0-37 

10-74 

12-6o 

1-28 

0-45 

1 1 '20 

12  92 

1888'    .'    .    *  .       . 

1^26 

0-61 

I2-80 

14.67 

1890      .... 

1-40 

0-46 

13-66 

15-53 

1892      .... 

1-49, 

0-43 

.    15-17 

17-10 

1894      .... 

1-34 

0-32 

15-32 

16-96 

1896      ...       . 

I-OI 

027 

15-84 

17-12 

1898 

I-I2 

028 

15-96 

^7*55 

1900     ^      I      .      . 

I'28 

0-39 

16-01 

17-68 

1901      .... 

I '33 

0-37 

1620 

17.90 

1902     .... 

1-36 

0-63 

17-49 

19-48 

1903     .... , 

1*46 

048 

.1804    . 

19-98 

1904     .... 

i«48 

0-53 

18-28 

20-35 
20-38 

1905     .... 

1^45 

0-4Z 

18-50 

1906     .      .      .      , 

1-52 

055 

20-19 

;22}.26 

1907     ... 

1.63 

067 

21-24 
20-98 

.  2353 

1908     .... 

.   .1*44 

o-6o. 

23-02 

1909     .... 

1-37 

19-79 

do  not  frequent  the  bar  as  they  do  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
chUdren  not  at  aU.  The  expenditure  in  drink,  so  far  as  it. can  be 
calculated,  has  fluctuated  somewhat,  but  shows  a  general  tendency 
to  rise-  The  following:  table  has  been  prepared  by  N&  G.  B.  Waldron, 
an  American  statistician.  It  is  taken  from  the  Prohibition  Year 
Book,  \«^th  the  American  currency  converted  into  English  on  the 
basis  of  49.  to  the  dollar,  omitting  fractions  of  a  oenny,  for  purposes 
of  comparison  with  the  British  statistics  given  aoove. 


Annual  Drink  BUh  United' StaUs, 

Total 

Expendi- 

Tbtal 

Expendi- 

Year. 

Expo^ditme. 

ture  per 
head. 

Year. 

Sxpenditurp. 

ture  per 
head. 

£ 

£   s.   d. 

I 

£     s.     d. 

1878 
1888 

90,6515.754 

I  18    1 

1898 

208,312,573 

2    17       1 

163,617,545 

2  14   7 

1899 

214.137,995 

2    17      8 

T889 

i68,i'76,i69 

2  14  11 

1900 

234,445.322 

3     1      5 

1890 

180,529,173 

2  17     8 

1901 

243.999,598 
269,556,728 

3     2    10 

1891 

1^5,916,560 
202,978,872 

3     I     4 

1902 

383 

1892 

324 

1903 

282,122,043 
292,735,706 

3   10     2 

1893 

215,896,634 
204,924,298 

3    5    I 

1904 

3    II     7 

1894 

307 

1905 

293,180,332 

3    10     6 

1895 

194,189,466 

2  16    4 

1906 

321,604.383 

3    16     4 

1896 

192,418.995 

2  14    9 

1907 
1908 

351,461,570 
335.167,639 

4     I    11 

1897^ 

198,640,711 

2  15     6 

3    16   II 

Comparison  with  the  British  table  shows  at  a  glance  an  opposite 
movement  in  the  two  countries.  While  expenditure  has  steadily 
fallen  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  1899,  it  has  as  steadily  risen  in 
the  Unit^  States;  and  whereas  in  1888  the  expenditure  in  the 
former  was  41  per  cent,  hieher  than  in  the  latter,  the  two  had  drawn 
equal  in  1906  and  since  then  have  changed  places.  Moreover  the 
different  system  of  taxation  brings  back  a  much  larger  oroportion 
of  the  whole  expenditure  into  the  exchequer  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(see  Liquor  Laws).  The  comparison  is  of  much  interest  in  view 
of  the  very  different  laws  and  regulations  under  which  the  trade  is 
conducted  in  the  two  countries.  It  may  be  objected  that  the 
statistics  are  merely  estimates,  but  both  sets  are  put  forward  by  the 
advocates  of  prohibition  and  are  of  equal  authority,  so  that  they 
hold  good  for  comparison. 

Norway  and  Sweden. — The  statistics  for  these  countries  are  im- 
perfect, because  there  is  no  record  of  wine,  and  in  recent  years  the 
Qse  of  spirits  has  been  supplemented  or  replaced  to  a  considerable 
extent  bv  artificial  wines  heavily  loaded  with  spirits.  But,  as  they 
stand,  the  statistics  derive  special  interest  from  the  peculiar  con- 
ditiona  imder  which  the  traffic  is  conducted.  The  Scandinavian 
company  system  was  started  in  Sweden  in  1865  and  in  Norway  in 
1871  (pee  I^UOR  Laws). 


Consumption  per  head  in  Litres,  Norway. 

Year. 

Brinvia. 

Beer. 

1851-60 

5-9 

1861-70 

4-6 

. 

1871-80 

5-2 

X8-2 

1881-90 

3-2 

160 

1891 

3-7 

21-7 

1892 

3-2 

20-6 

1893 

3-5 

20-8 

1894 

3-8 

19-8 

1895 

3-5 

17-7 

1896 

2-3 

162 

1897 

2-2 

17-8 

1898 

2-6 

2^6 

1899 

3-3 

232 

1900 

3-4 

227 

19OI 

3-4 

20-0 

1902 

3-4 

i'7-8 

1903 

3-2 

Vi-i  . 

1904 

3-3 

I3-I 

1905 

2-7 

.      137      . 

Consumption  per  head  in  Litres,  Sf0^4^ft' 


YearL 

BxJUvin. 

..      B«*r, 

1856-60                   .        . 

9-5 

XB61-7O 

97 

IO-9 

1871-80 

I0'9 

161 

1881-90 

7-5 

21-9 

1891 

6.4 

;       309 

1892 

6-5 

308 

X893                 .         .         . 

67 

31-6 

1894              .... 

tl     • 

33-0 

.S       :    :    : 

.35-5 

7-2 

M    -  42-4 

1897     .... 

l'^ 

450 

1898. 

8-0 

50-0 

1899       .... 

8-3 

58:1 

1900       ,  ,  . 

?-5 

.56-4     . 

1901 

8.4 
.     7-8 

60-4 
'    56-6 

1902 

1903 

7-4 

587 

1904       ... 

6*9 

52-8 

1905 

7-0 

The  difference  between  these  contiguous  countries  is  remarkable. 
The  consumption  of  spirits  has  always  been  much  higher  in  Sweden 
than  in  Norway.  In  the  old  days  before  any  legislation  the  estimated 
consumption  was  in  Sweden  46  litres  (1829)  and  in  Norway  16  litres 
(1833)  a  head.  In  recent  years,  under  the  company  system,  the 
figures  for  both  countries  are  vastly  less,  but  the  Swedish  con- 
sumption has  hardly  ever  been  less  than  double  the  Norwegian  and 
sometimes  three  times  as  great.  This  difference,  observed  over  a 
long  period  before  reeulation  and  after,  points  to  different  condi- 
tions and  national  habits;  but  such  constant  differentiating  factors 
hardly  explain  the  strikingly  dissimilar  movements  shown  by  the 
tables.  Both  countries  are  obviously  affected  by  the  state  of  trade. 
The  high-water  mark  of  spu-it-drinking  in  modern  times  for  both 
was  thesanie  period,  1374-76,  as  noted  above  for  the  United  King* 
dom;  Sweden  then  averaged  12*4  litres  a  head  and  Norway  6*6, 
Both  show  also  the  influence  of  the  1900  boom  in  trade  and  the 
subsequent  decline.  Biit  in  Sweden  the  increase  of  beer-drinking, 
which  in  1871-80  was. less  than  in  Norway,  has  been  enormous. 
If  the  two  drinks  are  jiut  together  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  con- 
sumption in  Sweden  M^as  api>reciably  less  in  1 896-1905  than  ill 
i87i*-8o,  whereas  in  Norway  it  wfes  distinctly  less.  This  may  iil 
part  be  explained  by  the  substitution  of  the  made  wine,  called 
laddevin,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  marked 
fall  in  the  consumption  of  spirits  which  occurred  in  i896«-98  is 
attributed  to  this  cause  (Rowntree  and  Sherwell) ;  the  importation 
of  wine  rose  from  2,320,300  litres  in  1891-94  to  5,876,750  litres  in 
1898.  Subsequently  importation  was  checked  by  heavier  duties 
and  reduced  consumption  followed.  In  188S-90  the  quantity 
consumed  per  head  in  litres  averaged  0*88;  in  1896-1900  it  was 
2*49,  with  a  maximum  of  275  in  1898;  In  1905" If  had  fallen  again 
to  0-83  (Pratt). .  ^  .    . 

A  careful  study  of  the  foregoing  statistics  of  consi^mption  in 
the  three  •  countries-r-United  Kingdom,  United  States  and  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula — which  have  paid  most  attention  to  the 
problem  and  have  for  a  long  period  applied  forcible  but  widely 
different  methods  of.  control,  does  not  permit  any  opnfident  con- 
clusion upon  the  comparative  merits  of  any  particular,  system.  The 
United  States,  in  whose  multitudinous  liquor  laws  prohibition  plays 
the  most  promment  part*  has  most  conspicuously^  ■  failed  to  check 
oonsikmption*     Norway  and  Sweden,  boui  of  which  oomUoe  the 
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principle  of  disinterested  "manageiiient»  though  not  in  the  same 
form,  with  a  certain  amount  of  prohibition,  show  markedly  different 
results.  The  British  licensing  system  has  been  at  least  as  successful 
us  any  of  the  others.  The  >  most  probable  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  facts  is  that  the  movement  in  each  country  has  been 
mainly  determined  by  other  forces;  the  rise  of  consumption  in  the 
United  States  by  the  rapid  and  progressive  urbanization  of  the 
people  and  the  great  Increase  of  wealth;  the  diminution  of  con- 
sumption in  the  United  Kingdom  by  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  due  to  many  causes,  to  which  further  reference  is  made  below; 
while  the  difference  between  Norway  and  Sweden  ie  largely  due 
to  differences  of  national  character  and  habits  already  noted, 
though  some  influence  must  be  attributed  to  the  superior  system 
and  greater  stringency  of  control  in  Norway.  But  if  we  go  back 
to  earlier  periods  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  an  incomparably  worse 
state  of  tning;]^  existed  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Scandinavia 
when  the  spirit  traffic  was  under  little  control  or  none  at  all. 

Iniemperance, — Police  statistics  are  the  best  evidence  we  have 
of  the  prevalence  of  dnmkenness,  which  is  the  most  visible  and 
dirfect  result  of  intemperaftce.  Like  othet  statistic^,  they  must  be 
used  with  due  regard  to  thecircumstances  oi  origin  and  compilation. 
They  vary  according  to  (i)  the  laws  relating  to  drunkenness;  (2) 
the  administration  by  polfce  and  justices;  (3;  the  method  of  com- 
piling returns.  All  these  vary  in  different  countries  and  towns 
and  at  different  times,  so  that  the  statistics  must  not  be  used  for 
minute  comparisons.  But  properly  handled  they  are  of  great  value, 
and  the  discrepancies  are  less  than  might  be  supposed,  because  it 
is  found  on  Inquiry  that  the  actual  behaviour  of  the  police  towards 
drunken  persons  do&A  not  greatly  differ.  Neither  exceptional  zeal 
nor  exceptional  laxity  lasts  very  long.  The  pjeneral  practice  is 
only  to  interfere  with  thofie  persons  whose  violence  causes  dis- 
turbance or  whose  helplessness  creates  obstruction  or  annoyance. 
The  mode  of  compiling  returns  is  the  most  serious  cause  of  error. 
Many  countries  have  no  returns,  and  in  others  they  are  incomplete. 
Those  available,  however,  throw  considerable  light  on  the  subject. 
The  following^  quinquennial  table  shows  the  movement  in  England 
and  Wales  since  the  drunken  period  1874-78.  The  important  act 
of  1872,  which  increased  the  number  of  offences,  vitiates  comparison 
<with  the  earliest  returns,  which  are,  howjever,  given  in  the  article 
on  Drunkbnness.^ 


D^rufikenness,  England  and  Wales. 
I  Nvanbtx  ai  Pecaobs  proceeded  a«aiist  per  xo.000. 


1874-78 

1884-55 
i8S9H^ 


81.2' 

697 
636 
61  •4 


1894-98  . 
1899-1903 
1904-08  *. 


6o*4 

65-5 
62  >4 


.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  since  1^74*^7^  and  .on 
the.  whole  a  progressive  oae,  though  interrupted  by  a.  moderate  rise 
in  the  period,  of  prosperity  about  1900.  The  figures  for  the  most 
recent  years  wovud  be  considerably  lower  but  for  the  Licensing  Act 
of  1902,  which  liltfii^ed  the  ^police  procedure  and  caused  a  sudden 
rise,  as  shown  by^the  following  table,  for  the  last  10  years: — 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


634 

tn 

69-0 

67:4 


1905  . 

.     .   64-2 

1906  ,    . 

.  .  61.3 

1907  .    . 

1908  ,     . 

.    .  601 

.      .    59-3 

1909  ,    . 

.     ^   53-2 

When  allowance  is-  ma<Ie  for  the  act  of  1909  it  is  seen  that  the 
movement  of  drunkenness  corresponds  broadly  with  that  of  consumpr 
tion,  but  the  decline  of  drunkenness  is  more  marked;  the  level  is 
lower  than:  it  used  to  be  whether  good  or  bad  timed  be  taken.  This 
plainly  shows  a  large  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  which  is 
further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  police  procedure  has  become 
more  stringent  and  tne  returns  more  complete:  The  exceptional 
^g[ure  for  1909  (estimated^  is  ascribed  to  the  heavy  increase  of 
spirit  duties  in  that  year.  The  change  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  continuous  fall  in  the  number  of  public-houses  in  proportion  to 
population.  Between  1870  and  1909  the  number  of  on  "  licences 
was  reduced  from  53-3  to  26*3  per  10,000  of  the  population;  but 
the  correspondence  Detween  the  two  movements  is  not  exact.  The 
number  of  public-houses  has  fallen  steadily  from  year  to  year, 
whereas  drunkenness,  like  consumption,  has  fluctuated  with  the 
state  of  trade.  The  facts,  therefore,  demonstrate  a  connexion, 
but  hardly  establish  one  of  cause  and  effect.  The  principal  causes 
which  have  brought  about  the  general  decline  of  drunkenness  are 
wider  and  deeper.  TJie  Standard  of  behaviour  has  gradually  changed 
with  education  and  the  proviajon  of  alternative  recreations  in  many 
forms,  among  which  tne  chief  are  games,  theatres,  locomotion, 
public  libraries,  institutes,  tea  shops  and  eating  houses.  At  the 
same  time  great  social  changes  have  taken  effect  and  have  tended 
to  remove  class  barriers  and  foster  the  aspirations  of  the  working 
dasses,  who  have  more  and  more  adopted  the  standard  of  conduct 
prevalent  among  the  more  highly  educated  sections  of  society. 
The  old  drinking  habits  of  the  latter,  which  were  notorious  at  tne 
end  of  the  i8th  century,  began  to  give  way  to  greater  sobriety  early 
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iti  the  T9th  century;  and  the  movement  was* greatly  promoted,  ii 
a  feature  of  social  liife,  by  the  influence  of  Queen  Victoria*^  reign: 
Drunkenness  went  "  out  of  fashion,"  and  the  social'  standard  hM 
gradually  permeated  downwards.-  All  this  has  no  doubt  'been 
stimulated  by  temperance  organization  and  teachings  which  has 
constantly  kept  the  question  oefore  the  public  and  exercised  an 
educational  influence  m  spite  of  ridicule  and  abuse.  The  change 
has  been  very  gradual,  but  far  greater  than  can  be  shown  in  figures.- 
It  can  be  better  realized  by  contrasting  the  present  state  of  things 
with  that  described  in  the  past,  as  in  the  evidence  given  before  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1834,  when  witnesses 
described  the  scenes  that  regularly  occurred  on  Sunday  moming 
in  London-T-the  crowd  round  the  public-houses,  women  with 
babies  to  which  they  gave  gin,  and  people  lying  dead  drunk  in  the; 
streets.  The  evidence  ^iven  at  this  inquirer  and  by  contemporary 
writers  reveals  a  condition  of  things  to  which  modem  times  affotd 
no  parallel ;  and  in  particular  it  disposes  of  the  current  belief  that 
female  drunkenness  is  a  comparatively  new  thing  and  increasing. 
The  practice  of  frequenting  publk-houses  and  drinking  to  exceea 
in  England  has  been  noted  for  centuries  and  repeatedly  denounced. 
It  was  described  at  a  meeting*of  the  Middlesex  magistrates  in  1830, 
when  the  chairman  said  that  of  72  cases  of  drunKenness  brought 
up  at  Bow  Street  on  the  previous  Monday  the  majority  were  women 
**  who  had  been  picked  up  in  the  streets  where  they  had  fallen  dead 
drunk."  At  the  inquiry  of  1834  Mr  Mark  Moore  gave  the  number 
of  customers  counted  entering  14  public-houses  in  a  week;  out  of 
a  total  of  269,437  there  were  108,591  women  and  18,191  children. 
Of  late  years  tne  proportion  of  female  drunkards  to  the  whole  has 
been  perceptibly  diminishing.  In  1870  the  proportion  of  females 
to  the  total  number  proceeded  against  for  drunkenness  was  25*9 
per  cent.;  in  1890  it  was  23*4  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  con- 
victions credited  to  women  in  the  last  few  years  is:  1905,  20*42; 
1906,  20*6o;  1907,  20-26;  1908,  20-13;  1909.  I9'79- 

The  foregoing  observations  on  drunkenness  apply  only  to  England 
and  Wales.  The  returns  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  less  complete, 
but  they  show  the  movement  in  those  parts  of  the  Idngdom.  In 
Ireland  a  diminution  has. taken  place  in  recent  years,  but  in  Scotland 
an  increase. 

Number  of  Charges  of  Drunkenness. 


Year. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1890        . 

36.293 

100,202 

1900 

43,943 

97,457 

1901 

88,295 

1902 

91.276 

1903        ..           . 

36.930 

85,502 

1904     '  . 

41.852 

79,968 

1905 

43,518 

1906        . 

55,408 

77,262 

1907 

58,900 

•  76,860 

1908 

55.104       . 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  police  drunkenness  is  higher  in  Wales, 
Scotland  aiid  Ireland  than  in  England.  The  respective  number  of 
proceedings  per  10,000  in  the  .year  1907  tos;  England,  59* 8;  Wales, 
65-2;  Scotland,  123-3:  Ireland,  175 '6.  The  figures  for  Wales  are 
strictly  comparable,  those  for  Scotland  and  lieland  less  so;  hut 
the  coincidence  is  striking.  The  greater  prevalence  of  spirit  drink- 
ing as  a  national  habit,  particularly  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  mav 
account  in  pjart  for  the  discrepancy.  Other  points  which  distinguish 
the  three  countries  from  England  are  their  Celtic  blood  and  Sunday 
closing.  No  connexion  can  be  shown  between  the  number  of 
licensed  hpuses  and  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness;  they  are  fewer 
in  Scotland,  than  in  England  and  Wal^,..but  more  numerous  in 
Ireland,  though  there;  has  been  a  diminution  there  since  1902, 
which  may  have  something  tq  do  with  the  fall  of  drunkenn^sa. 
The  same  lack  of  correspondence  is  shown  more  fully  by  the  de- 
tailed figures  for  Enp;land  and  Wales  published  in  the  oflicial  volume 
of  licensing  statistics.  Taking  the  county  boroughs  in  groups 
according  to  the  number  of  licences  in  proportion  to  the  population 
we  get  the  following ; — 


Licences  and  Drunkenness,  County  Boroughs^  1905. 


Licences 

per  10,000 
Convictions 
per  10,000 


under  20 
71-05 


20  to  30 

55-«9 


30  to  40 
62-4 


40  to  50 
36-6 


over  60 
35-27 


The  corresponding  figures  for  the  counties  are  as  follows : — 
Licences  and  Drunkenness ,  Counties ^  1905. 


Licences  per  10,000 
Convictions  per  10,000 


under  30 
57-39 


30  to  40 
3674 


40  to  50 
40-0 


over  50 
33-2 


586 
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If  any  othef  year  be  taken  similar  discfependes  are  shown.  In 
1909  the  six  counties  with  the  highest  and  the  six  with  the  lowest 
number  of  licences  exclusive  of  county  boroughs,  gave  the  following 
results: — 


County. 

Li- 
cences 
per 

X0,00O. 

tioiis 
per 

XO/)00. 

Coonty. 

Li- 
cences 

per 
zo,ooo. 

Convic- 
tions 
per 
10,000. 

Huntingdon 
Cambridge .      . 
Oxford  .     .      . 
Brecon  .      .      . 
Rutland.     .     . 
Buckingham 

Mean     .     .     . 

91-51 
74.04 
63-68 
63-28 
6179 
5972 

69-00 

20-60 
II-I8 
956 
54-34 
14-14 
15-76 

20-93 

Middlesex     .   . 
Northumberland 
Essex 

Glamorgan .     . 
Lancaster    . 
Durham 

Mean     .     .      . 

11-84 

19-09 
19.13 
20.56 

21-67 
1895 

33-32 
133-12 
16-95 
75-34 
38-45 
80.49 

62.94 

^  It  is  curious  that  the  tnean  figures  for  these  two  groups  at  oppo- 
site  ends  of  the  scale  almost  exactly  reverse  the  number  of  licences 
and  convictions;  but  the  individual  discrepancies  show  that  other 
factors  really  determine  the  results.  The  chief  of  these  is  unquestion- 
ably occupation.  All  the  counties  with  the  highest  number  of 
convictions  are  pre-eminently  mining  counties.  Year  after  year 
Northumberland,  Durham  and  Glamorgan  occupy  the  same  place 
at  the  head  of  the  convictions,  and  other  mining  counties  are  always 
high  up.  These  areas  are  not  drunken  because  the  public-houses 
are  few,  but  vice  versa;  the  licences  are  kept  down  because  of  the 
drunkenness.  The  influence  of  occupation  and  character  is  further 
revealed  by  a  broader  survey.  The  following  table  from  the 
judicial  statistics  for  1894  brings  out  these  elements  very  clearly: — 


Persons  Proceeded  A  gainst  for  Drunkenness  per  10,000. 

Seai)orts       ....        ....  126-07 

Mining  counties 113*67 

Metropolis   • 63-74 

Manufacturing  towns 47*oo 

Pleasure  towns 28-93 

Agricultural  counties — 

(1)  Home  counties 24-50 

(2)  South-Westem 2094 

(3)  Eastern 10-99 

In  other  countries  the  same  distribution  is  observed ;  drunken- 
ness is  most  prevalent  in  seaports  and  mining  districts.  It  is 
further  fostered  by  a  j northerly  situation,  and  these  three  factors 
go  far  to  explain  the  condition  of  Scotland,  as  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham. 

The  United  States.-^The  Census  Bureau  at  Washington  issues 
from  time  to  time  statistics  of  cities,  which  contain  a  good  deal  of 
information  concerning^  drunkenness.  The  last  return,  published 
in  19 10,  contains  details  of  158  cities  having  a  population  of  over 
30,000  in  the  year  1907,  to  which  the  statistics  relate.  It  appears 
from  these  returns  that  drunkenness  is  exceedingly  prevalent  in 
American  towns.  The  figures  are  not  comparable  with  the  English 
ones,  because  they  relate  to  arrests,  which  are  more  numerous  than 
**  proceedings  "  and  still  more  than  convictions.  The  number  of 
women  included  is  very  considerable,  but  the  data  are  too  imperfect 
to  permit  the  calculation  of  a  general  percentage.  In  New  York 
the  proportion  of  women  arrested  for  drunkenness  and  disorder 
was  24-3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  The  'cities  are  divided 
into    four    groups    according    to    population: — (i)    over    300,000, 

(2)  100,000  to  300,000,  (3)  50,000  to  100,000,  (^)  30,000  to  50,000. 
The  average  number  of  arrests  jier  10,000  inhabitants  in  each  group 
and  in  aU  cities  together  is— (i)  191-0,  (2)  195-6,  (3)  245-8,  (4)  2ij4-8; 
mean  of  all  cities,  205-1.  The  comparatively  small  range  of  differ- 
ence between  the  groups  is  remarkable,  and  indicates  a  general 
prevalence  of  police  drunkenness.    The  higher  figures  for  groups 

(3)  and  (4)  are  explained  by  the  excessive  number  of  cases  in  certain 
manufacturing,  mining  and  Southern  coloured  towns  of  small  and 
medium  size.  These  figures  are  for  drunkenness  alone,  so  that  they 
cannot  -be  confused  with  other  offences;  but  on  examining  the 
details  of  individual  cities  it  becomes  clear  that  the  practice  varies 
considerably  in  making  up  the  returns,  and  that  in  some  places 
nearly  all  the  arrests  of  drunken  persons  are  charged  to  drunken- 
ness whereas  in  others  a  large  proportion  are  returned  under  the 
head  of- disorderly  conduct.  In  considering  the  relation  between 
drunkenness  and  the  number  of  licensed  houses,  therefore,  it  seems 
desirable  to  put  both  sets  of  figures,  as  in  the  IFollowing  table.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  correspondence  between  the  number 
of  licensed  houses  and  the  amount  of  drunkenness  alone  or  of 
drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  together,  except  that  the 
fourth  group  has  the  largest  number  of  licences  and  the  most 
disorder. 


Arrests  and  Licences  per  10,000. 

Cities. 

Arrests. 
DruakcDoess. 

Arrests, 
Disorder^ 
Conduct. 

Reta-il 

Group  I 

Over  300,000 

Group  2 

100,000  to  300,00a 

Group  3 

50,000  to  lOO/XX) 

Group  4 

30,000  to  50,000 

Mean 

I9I-0 
193.6 

245-8 

244-8 
205-1 

108-8 
IZ2-8 

7S-7 
121-4 

106-8 

30-3 

«7-7 
28-4 

3I-S 
29-6 

There  are  large  discrepancies  between  different  cities,  but  not 

freater  than  among  British  towns.  The  following  table  gives  the 
gures  corresponding  to  the  above  for  each  of  the  great  cities  in- 
cluded in  ^up  I,  with  the  exception  of  San  Francisco,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  could  not  be  estimated :— 


Arrests  and  Licences  per  10,000. 

CiUcs. 

Arrests, 
Dnufceoncas. 

Disorderly 
Conduct. 

ReUfl 
Liquor 
Dealers. 

New  York  .      . 
Chicago . 

105-9 
I69-I 

287-5 

106-3 

614-9 

75-1 

331-4 

355-2 

318.9 

87-2 

82-4 

IOO-5 

239-5 
1306 

120-2 
81-0 

173-7 
16-9 

.      3025 
2369 

34-9 
153-3 

66-4 
53-1     ' 

220-7 

338-4 

25-5 
34-2 
I3-I 
33-5 
X3-5 
41-3 
15-3 
40-4 

384 
469 
44-8 
70-4 
r-  SOK) 
:  16-6 

Philadelphia     . 
St  Louis 
Boston     .    .      . 
Baltimore    . 
Pittsburg     .      . 
Cleveland    .      . 
Buffalo  .     .     . 

Detroit  ... 
Cincinnati  . 
Milwaukee  . 
New  Orleans    .     , 
Washington 

To  a  certain  extent  the  sanie  inverse  relation  appcjvs  here  as 
in  England;  the  places  with  the  smallest  proportion  of  licences — 
namely,  Philadelpma,  Boston,  Pittsburg  and  Washington — are  con- 
spicuous for  drunkenness  and  disorder,  while  those  with  the  largest 
proportion  of  licences — namely,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee  and 
New  Orleans^-are  distinguished  by  the  lowest  amotint,  with  the 
exception  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  a  special  case  by  reason  of  the 
large  coloured  and  Creole  population.  The  excef^tional  position  of 
Boston  is  obviously  due  to  exceptional  police  activity  and  that  of 
Chicago  to  the  opposite.  At  Boston  and  Cleveland,  it  will  be 
noticed,  the  police  prefer  the  charge  of  drunkenness;  at  Baltimore 
the  opposite.  The  position  of  Washington  is  explained  by  the 
very  large  coloured  population  and  the  strength  of  tne  police  force, 
which  is  greater  in  the  capital  than  elsewhere  and  very  strict  in 
regard  to  order  in  the  streets.  Philadeli)hia,  Pittsburg  and  Cleve- 
land are  great  manufacturing  centres  with  a  lai^e  t>opulation  of 
foreign  workmen;  the  vast  influx  of  European  immigrants,  con- 
sisting of  men  disposed  to  drink  by  age,  occupation,  race  and  habits, 
and  receiving  higfher  wages  than  they  have  bieen  used  to,  must 
always  be  borne  m  mind  with  regard  to  drunkenness  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  condition  of  those  cities  in 
which  there  is  no  licensed  trade.  There  are  none  such  in  the  first 
two  groups,  but  14  in  the  third  and  fourth  groups.  The  following 
are  the  figures:— 

Arrests  for  Drunkenness  and  Disorder  per  10,000. 


Group  3 

Cambridge  (Mass.) .  218-5 

Kansas  City  (Kansas)  -  178-0 

Somerville  (Mass.)  .      .  130-5 

Charleston  (S.  Carolina)  342-7 

Portland  (Maine)    .  605 

Brockton  (Mass,)    .     .  240-9 


GroUp  4 

Topeka  (Kansas)  .  .  227-1 

Maiden  (Mass.) .    .  »  .  ioo-8 

Chelsea  (Mass.)..  .  .  336-0 

Salem  (Mass.)   ...  329-0 

Newton  fMass.) .    .  .  168-I 

Wichita  (Kansas)  ,  .  392-7 

Fitchburg  (Mass,) .  ..  161 -5 

Everett  (Mass.) . .  ,  .  99-6 

The  majority  are  prohibition  cities  in  Massachusetts,  the  only 
state  in  which  this  measure  was  applied  to  any  place  of  considerable 
size  in  1907.  In  all  of  them  the  drunkenness  Is  below  the  mean 
for  the  group  and  considerably  below  that  of  similar  and  neighbour- 
ing towns.    For  instance,  Brockton  is  a  boot-manufaqturing  town, 
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comparable  with  Lyon  in  the  same  state;  the  respective  figures 
are  240-0  aad  561 -i.  The  evidence  here,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  in 
favour  of  local  prohibition.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  a  number 
of  licensed  cities  with  lower  figures,  and  two  of  those  on  the  list — 
Chelsea  aiid  Salem — are  very  nigh  up.  ^  State  prohibition  does  not 
make  such  a  good  showing.  Portland  is  one  of  the  most  drunken 
places  in  America— a  fact  confirmed  by  many  observers — and 
Wichita  in  Kansas  is  above  the  mean.  Kansas  City  is  better. 
This  place  is  peculiarly  situated,  being  continuous  with  Kansas 
City  m  Missouri;  the  boundary  between  the  two  states  passes 
through  the  town.  Consequently  the  inhabitants  have  only  to  go 
into  the  Missouri  half  to  obtain  cirink.  Cambridge  is  very  similarly 
dtuated  in  relation  to  Boston.  Charleston,  wnich  is  above  the 
mean  for  the  group,  was  under  the  state  dispensaiy  system.^  In 
sum,  these  police  fifi^res  furnish  some  argument  for  prohibition 
and  some  against;  out  they  clearly  demonstrate  the  limits  of 
compulsion.  Altogether  the  statistical  evidence  from  the  United 
States,  whether  of  consumption,  expenditure  or  drunkenness,  offers 
no  inducement  to  the  United  Kangdom  to  adopt  any  of  the 
American  methods  of  control  in  place  of  its  own  system. 

Norway  and  Sweden. — Police  statistics  for  .some  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  which  are  the  seats  of  the  company 
system  or  disinterested  management  applied  to  spirit  bars,  are 
frequently  quoted  and  we  will  therefore  give  them  here.  When  all 
allowances  nave  been  made  they  show  that  drunkenness  is  very 
prevalent  in  these  seaport  towns,  and  that  it  fluctuates  as  in  England 
but  exhibits  no  general  tendency  to  improvement. 


Cdnoittions  per  looo  in  Gothenburg, 


1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
X874 

1876 

1877 
1878 

1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


46 
30 
20 
26 

28 

26 

28 

28 
3a 

4^ 
39 
40 

33 
31 
3X 
3a 
29 

30 
29 
29 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

1903 
1904 

1905 


31 
32 
31 
34 
40 

44 

38 
34 
3« 
35 
44 
54 
54 
51 
42 
45 
47 
45 
52 


The  printSpal  feature  of  this  table  is  the  much  higher  level  in 
the  second  20  years  than  in  the  first,  though  the  police  procedure 
has  been  the  same.  Several  times  in  recent  years  the  ngure  has 
exceeded  that  of  1865,  which  was  practically  the  year  before  the 
company  system  was  introduced,  as  it  did  not  begin  operations 
until  October.  Once  more  the  influence  of  trade  oscillarions  is 
wen  marked,  particularly  in  the  prosperous  period  of  1807-1900. 
To  convert  convictions  into  arrests  for  comparison  with  the  following 
tables  about  ^  per  1000  should  be  added;  this  difference  is  very 
evenly  maintained  in  Gothenburg. 

Arrests  per  rooo  in  Bergen, 


1877  .  .  .  .  .  26 

1878  .  .   .  2t 

1879  .  .:  .  .  .19 
i88o  .   .  .  -  .21 

1881 17 

1882  .   .       .13 

1883 18 

i«84  .....  15 

1885 17 

1886 14 

1887 13 

1888 14 

1889 14 

1890  .....   21 

1891 t9 


1892 12 

1893 'I4 

11894  .   .     .  .  i6i 

18915  .       .       .  >     .       .  /22 

1896 29 

1897 27 

1898  .       .       .       .       .  27 

1899 26 

1900 31 

I9OI 29 

1902 37 

1903 24 

1904 20 

1905 23 


Arrests  per  1000  in  Christiania* 


1890 70 

1891  .      .      .     '.  '  .  77 

1892  .      .     .....  74 

1893 80 

1894 75 

1895  .....  77 

1896  .     .     .     .     ,  to5 

1897  .     .  •  .     .    '.  rii 


1898  .     .     ,     .     .    94 

1899  .'    .     .     .     .101 
1900 90 

,  1901  ■'....     75 

190^ 59 

1903  ■•  ...     58 

1904  ...     .     .     .52^ 

1905 43 


Use  and  Abuse  of  Alcohol. 


The  evils  caused  by  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors  have  always 
been  recognized  by  mankind ;  they  are  too  obvious  to  be  ignored. 
Intoxication  produces  imbecility,  bestiality,  violence  and  crime; 
continued  excess  produces  incapacity,  poverty,  misery,  disease], 
delirium,  insanity  and  death.  But  all  these  effects  are  |>roduced 
by  other  causes  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  precise  share 
of  this  particular  agent.  In  modern  times  scientific  mvestigation 
has  attempted  to  do  this  and  to  give  precision  to  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  ordinary  observation.  We  will  briefly  summarize  some 
of  the  results. 

Crime. — Drink  is  associated  with  crimes  against  the  person,  but 
not  with  crimes  against  property,  which  form  in  England  nine* 
tenths  of  the  whole  (Judicial  Statistics,  1901).  Dr  W.  C.  Sullivan, 
medical  officer  in  the  prison  service,  calculates  that  "  alcoholk: 
intoxication  is  answerable  for  about  60  per  cent,  of  indictable  crimes 
of  violence  and  for  a  rather  higher  proportion  of  minor  offences 
of  the  same  class  ";  and  further  that  "  it  is  probably  the  cause  of 
nearly  half  the  crimes  of  lust,**  but  it  "  makes  no  appreciable  con* 
tribution  to  crimes  of  acquisitiveness."  He  gives  the  following 
table:— 

Annual  Average  per  100,000 — 1891-1900. 


Areas. 

Drunkenness. 

Honrfddes 
aAdAanuilts. 

Attempted 
Suidde. 

Agricultural 

Minine 

Manufacturing . 
Seaports 

226-3 

1091-2 

479-8 

9906 

"6-33 
237-34 
265-73 
40973 

3-46 

2-43 

6-42 

10-56 

This  does  not  show  a  regular  connexion.  The^  mining  areas, 
which  have  the  most  drunkenness,  are  only  second  in  violence  and 
lowest  of  all  in  suicide.  Dr  Sullivan  explains  this  discrepancy  by 
the  theory  that  chronic  alcoholism  is  less  prevalent  among  miners, 
and  that  this  form  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  cringes  in  miestion. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  establish  any  constant  relation  between 
drink  and  violent  crime;  the  two  do  not  vary  together.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  the  Judicial  Statistics  for  1901  that  whereas  in  the 
drunken  year  1899  consumption  of  drink  was  8  per  cent,  higher  and 
the  police  records  of  prosecutions  for  drunkenness  15  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  the  previous  a  uinquennial  period,  crimes  ot  violence  were 
1-62  per  cent,  lower.  These  statistics  apply  only  to  England.  When 
other  countries  are  taken  It  becomes  still  clearer  that  other  factors 
are  more  important.  Mr  W.  D.  Morrison  rives  the  following  table 
of  homicides  in  proportion  to  population  in  different  countries  {Crime 
and  its  Causes) ; — 


Persons  Tried  for  Homicide  per  100,000. 


luly  . 
Spain  . 
Austria 
Ireland 
Belgium 


15-40 

11-91 

401 

3-35 
302 


France  . 
Scotland  . 
Germany. 
England  . 
HoBand  . 


2-73 
2-11 
I-61 
1-60 

I-IO 


Except  that  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  in  the  order  of 
relative  drunkenness,  the  table  shows  no  correspondence  between 
drink  and  homicide.  National  character  and  climate  are  evidently 
more  important  determining  factors.  Some  caldriations  of  the 
proportion  of  crime  associated  with  drink  have  been  made  in  different 
countries.  In  Germany  36-5  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  in  one  g^ol 
were  found  to  be  drunkards  (Baer);  assaults,  51-3  per  cent.;  resist- 
ance to  the  police,  70*1  per  cent.;  offences  against  moraKty,'66  per 
cent.  (Aschaffenburg).  In  Italy  50,  60,  and  7J  per  cent,  of  crimes 
against  the  person  have  been  attributed  to  drink.  In  Switzerland 
40  per  cent.  6f  male  criminals  in  18^2  were  found  to  have  been  under 
the  influence  of  drink  when  their  offences  were  committed.  In 
Denmark  43  per  cent,  of  the  men  convicted  in  1903  were  drunkards. 
These  estimates,  some  of  which  are  official,  suffice  to  confirm  the 
connexion  between  drink  and  a  great  deal  of  crime,  but  the  basis 
of  investigttion  is  too  narrow  to  permit  more  than  a  ^neral  con- 
clusion. There  is,  however,  one  form  of  crime  for  which  drink  is 
almost  wholly  responsible,  and  this  furnishes  the  blackest  of  all 
indictments  against  it.  The  intensity  of  suffering  and  injury  inflicted 
on  children  by  the  atrocious  cruelty  and  lieglect  of  drunken  parents 
cannot*  be  overstated.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  finds  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  which  come  under  its 
notice  are  due  to  drink. 

Poverty, — Much  poverty  is  undoubtedly  caused  by^  drink,  but 
it  is  even  less  possible  to  establish  any  constant  connexion  between 
the  two  than  in  the  case  of  crime.  Pauperism  and  dnnk  stand  to 
a  great  extent  in  inverse  relation ;  in  good  times  the  first  diminishes 
and  the  second  increases,  in'  bad  times  the  reverse  takes  place..  For 
instance,  pauperism  in  England,  which  has  had  a  genersil  tendency 
to  fall  for  many  years,  rose  rapidly  in  the  period  of  low  consumption 
after  i860,  fell  still  more  rapidly  in  the  great  drinking  yeafs  1870-77, 
and  rose  again  when  they  gave  place. to  depression.  With  falling 
consumption  aftfer  1891  (see  the  table  4bove)  it  rose  till  1894,  when 
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the  opposite  movement  beean;  and  during:  the  steady  fall  of  drink 
since  1900  pauperism  has  oeen  rising  again.  The  only  exception 
to  this  regular  inverse  movement  is  the  very  Repressed,  period  .1884- 
1888,  when  pauperism  was  stationary.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
is.  that  while  drink  is  a  chief  cause  of  poverty  in  many  cases  and 
the  sole  cause  in  some,  it  is  swamped  in  the  a^g^regate  by  the  larger 
iniiuence  of  work  and  wages.  Mr  (^harles  Booth's  statistical 
investigation  in  East  London  resulted  in  the  following  estimates 
oi  tjie  peioentage  of  poverty  caused  by  drink:  "  great  poverty  " 
(the  twotloiwest  classes) — drink,  9  per  cent.,  drunken  or  thriftless  wife, 
5  per  cer^,;  "  poverty  '*  fthe  two  next  elates)  the  figures  were — 
drink,  7  per  cent.,  drunken  or  thriftless  wife,  6  per  cent.  These 
results  can  hardly  be  sajd  ta  confirm  the  opinio^  that  drink  is  the 
chief  cause  of  poverty;  they  rather  agree  with,  the  conclusions 
orawn  from  the  movement  ot  pauperism.  Mr  Rpwntree's  investi- 
gation of  poverty  in  York  did  not  enable  him  to  malce  any  numerical 
estimate;  drink  was  not  Among  the  chief  causes  of  ,  primary  *' 
poverty  (the  lowest  class),  but  he  thought  It  the  'f  predominant 
factor  in  producing  "  secondary  "  poverty.  Alderman  McDougall's 
inquiry  in  Manchester  (1883)  resulted  in  the  following  proportions 
of  drink-pauperism : — Male  drunkenness,  24-33  per  cent. ;  female, 
4'40  per  cent.;  widows  and  children  of  drunkards,  21^84  per  cent. 
An  inc^uiry  conducted  in  1894-95  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labour  found  that  39*44  per  cent,  of  paupers  attributed 
their  positfon  to  their  own  intemperance  and  about  5  per  cent,  to 
that  of  their  parents.  All  these  inquiries  are  on  a  very  small  basis, 
and  the  last  is  particularly  deceptive.  Drink  is  commbnly  confessed 
by  criminals  and  paupers,  as  a  venial  offence  to  serve  as  a  plausible 
excuee  for  a  condition  reallyr  due  to  dislike  of  work.  When  poverty 
is  examined  by  local  distribution  it  is  found  to  have  very  little 
connexion  with  drink.  In  190 1  the  average  proportion  of  pauperism 
to  population  in  England  was  V3  per  cent.  The  exceptionally 
drunken  districts  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  were  all  below 
it,  the  sober  eastern  counties  all  above  It  (Blue-book  on  Public 
Health  and  Social  Conditions,  Col.  4671). 

Insanity, — Dr  Robert  Jones  finds  that  16  per  cent,  of  all  the 
persons  (7182  out  of  43,694)  admitted  into  tn6  London  asylums 
during  the  twelve  yeats  1 893-1 905  "  were  definitely  ascertained 
to  owe  their  insanity  to  drink  or  intempemnce."  The  proportion 
in  Claybury  Asylum  during  the'  same  period  was  .17  per  cent.,  being 
22  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  t2  per  cent,  of  the  women.  Dr  R.  H. 
Crowley  says: — '''Pne'may  safely  assert  that  from  20  to  25  per 
cent,  ot  all  cases  of  insanity  unoer  the  poor  law  are  directly  aue 
^o  intemperance."  Dr  T.  B.  tlyslop  says:— "  With  regard  to 
insanity  there  is  some  difference  in  experience  as  to  the  relative 
frequency  of  alcohol  in  its  causation.  This  difference  ranges  from 
between  io  and  30  per  cent.  .  . .  My  oVn  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  th^t  alcohol  is  either  a  direct  Or  an  indirect  factor  in  the 
causation  of  at  least  56  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  Insanity."  Dr 
T.  S.  Clouston  estimates  that  alcoholic  excess  is  the  cause  of  about 
20  per  cent,  of  ail  the  insanity  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  ^  These 
are  the  opinions  of  experienced  medical  men  in  charge  of  the  insane. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  in  charge  of  Inebriates  are  inclined  to 
attribute  inebriety  to  a  great  extent  to  mental  deficiency  of  some 
kind.  Dr  Branthwaite,  government  inspector  under  the  Inebriates 
Acts,  observes  in  his  Report  for  1908,  published  in  1910,  "There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  In  detaining  and  treating  persons  sent  to  us 
Imder  the  Inebriates  Acts  that  we  are  dealing  to  a  lar^e  extent  i^ith 
a  class  loiown  as  '  feeble-minded.'  ...  It  would  be  difikUlt  to  find 
many  more  than  about  a  third  of. all  persons  under  detentibn  capable 
of  passing  muster  as  of  average  mental  capacity."  In  support  of 
this  statement  he  gives  the  following  classiocation  of  3032  cases: — 

Gassification.  Number.        Percental 

(i)  Insane;  persons  since  admission  certified 
and  sent  to  asylums 

(2)  Very  defective;  persons  more  or  less  con- 

Kenitsdjy  imbecile,  de^enerate,or  epileptic 

(3)  Detective;  eccentric,  silly,  dull,  senile,  or 

subject  to  periodical  paroxysms  of  un- 
governable temper   .     .  ....  1487 

(4)  Of  averag^e  mental  capacity,  on  admission  or 

after  six  months'  detention 1105 


'1 

377  J 


14-51 

4904 

36-45 

Insanity  Is  therefore  a  cause  as  well  as  a  consequence  of  excessive 
drinking,  and  the  estimates  given  about  it  must  be  qualified  accord- 
ingly. The  following  are  given  for  foreign  countries.  In  Italy^  a 
report  from  26  asylums  returned  i8-6  per  cent,  as  directly  or  In- 
directly (by  heredity)  due  to  alcoholism.  Professor  Seppili  reports 
from  the  Brescia  asylum  the  following:  1894-98,  15-7  per  cent.; 
J899-1903,  I9'8  per  cent.;  1904-08,  27'6  per  cent.  Experts  In  such 
statistics  will  recognize  at  once  in  this  enormous  nse  a  change 
in  the  method  of  classification.  In  Switzerland,  of  the  admissions 
in  1900-04,  21 -I  per  cent,  among  males  and  4-37  per  cent,  among 
females  were  alcoholics.  In  Denmark,  of  the  admissions  in  1899- 
15103, 2 1  •  37  per  cent,  were  alcoholics.  In  Austria,  of  the  admissions  in 
1903,  14-0  per  cent,  were  alcoholics.  In  France  the  proportion  of  all 
persons  in  asylums  in  1907  with  an  alcoholic  history  was  1 2 '5  percent. 

Mortality. — The  influence  of  drink  on  mortality  is  an  unascer- 
tainable  quantity,  because  it  may  be  associated  with  other  causes 


to  an  extent  which  varies  in  an  infinite  series  of  gradations.  All 
attempts  to  estimate  it  are  more  or  less  plausible  guesses.  We 
have,  however,  someposidve  data.  The  Registrar-General's  Returns 
contain  the  headn^  "  alcoholism,  delirium  tremens,"  as  a  cause 
of  death.  The  following  are  the  rates  per  million  recorded  in 
guinquennlal  periods  from  1870  to  1905:  37*6,  42-4,  48*2,  56-0, 
07-8,  85-8,  78*2.  This  is  unsatisfactory  for  two  reasons:  the  first 
is,  that  alcoholism  does  not  nearly  cover  all  the  mortality  directly 
caused  by  drink;  and  the  second  is  that,  being  a  very  vague  term, 
its  use  in  certifying  the  cause  of  death  depends  largely  on  the  views 
of  the  practitioner  and  current  opinion  in  the  medical  profession. 
The  attention  paid  to  the  subject  has  led  to  a  growing  recognition 
of  alcoholism,  which;  indeed,  does  not  appear  at  all  in  tne  older  text- 
books. This  accounts  for  the  st^dy  increase  of  deaths  ascribed 
to  it,  which  is  otherwise  inexplicable,  being  gqite  at  variance  with 
the  consumption  of  drink  during  the  same  period.  The  Seventy-first 
Annual  Rejport  of  the  Registrar-General  states  that  the  mortality 
from  alcoholism  in  the  years  1900  and  1901  was  materially  increased 
by  the  transference  of  deaths  that  had  been  originally  certified  as 
from  neuritis.  It  is  how  usual  to  classify  alcoholisin  and  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  together,  since  the  latter  is  most  freouently  caused 
by  intemperance.  The  following  are  the  crude  death-rates  for 
twenty  years: — 


DeathrRaUs 

ion  Living— England  apd  W^* . 

Alcoholism^. 

.:    C^rimit              ■    1 

Year. 

BCale. 

Fenmle. 

Persons . 

Mia^. 

female. 

Persons. 

1889 

72 

39 

55 

.    140 

103    . 

ni 

1890 

94 

50 

7« 

I5t 

105 

124 

1891 

?4 

49 

•    V 

104 

125 

1892 

86 

49 

67 

142 

104 

U2 

1893 

93 

55 

.  7i 

139 

103 

120 

1894 

76 

47 

:      6t 

.    136 

96 

\\\ 

'!^5 

84 

51 

6i 

133 

1^ 

1896 

91 

5? 

7F 

140 

.    U2 

1897 

97 

58- 

E 

.        151 

115 

m 

1898 

98 

59 

152 

112 

,132 

1899 

"3 

69 

96 

.167 

"9 

E42 

1900 

132 

§5 

113 

162 

127 

144 

I90I 

"3 

80 

96 

151 

115 

132 

1902 

105 

55 

-  76 

144 

104 

"3 

1903 

91 

62 

136 

100 

"7 

1904 

85 

55' 

7*> 

135 

lOI 

"7 

1995 

79 

52 

66 

131 

'■$. 

117 

1906 

80 

53 

66 

127 

112 

I9Q7 

79 

48 

6« 

123 

lOI 

112 

1908 

65 

45 

-JL- 

120 

88 

104 

These  figures  dispose  of  the  current  belief  in  anenor^tiAQs  ii¥:r^a8e 
of  female  intenaperance  based  on  ti|e  progressive  rise  of  the  des^h- 
rates.  Discussing  this  question  some  years  ago  the  present  writar 
pointed  out  the  defepts  of  the  statistics  and  said  th^t  the  returns 
of  the  next  few  y^rs  might  upset  the  whole  argument*/  They  have 
done  so.      ^  .     ' ' 

The  statistics  of  alcoholism  and  cirrhosis,  howevier,  ans  yeicy 
far  from  covering  all  the  mortality  due  to  drink,  I>r  Newsholine 
calculates  by  inference  from  the  returns  of  Denmark  and  Switzerland 
that  the  deaths  directly  attributed  to  alqohoi  in  £ng}and  ^d  Waies 
should  be  some  six  times  higher  than  they  appear  in  the  returns,  and 
that  they  would  then  amount  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  di 
adults  instead  of  about  0-8  per  cent.  He  adds:  "  This  percentage 
probably  greatly  understates  th<^  real  iacts."  It  may  be  s<^,  but 
the  calculation  is  based  on  too  ^ny  assumptions  to  be  accepted 
with  confidence.  In  adciition  to  the  direct  mortality  there  is  an 
unknown  score  against  alcohol  in  predisposing  to  other  diseases 
and  in  accelerating  death.  Consunmtion  is  one  of  the  diseases 
thou^t  to  be  pardcularly  associated  with  alcohol,  but  there  are 
several  others.  The  following  table -shows  the  comparative  mor- 
tality of  males  aged  25  to  ^  from  itertaln  classes  of  disease  indifferent 
groups  of  occupations.  They  include  those  with  the  highest  and 
those. with  the  lowest  mortality^  The  heading  ''diseases  6f  the 
circalatory  system  "  inclodes  heart  disease  and  aneurism;  diseases 
of  respiratory  system  include  bronchitis,  pneumonia  and  pleurisy, 
but  not  phthisis,  which  is  sepa^tely  given;  diseases  of  urinary 
system  include  Bright's  disease.  ■  The  table  is  compiled  from  the 
supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  published  1008.  No  other  country  has  similar  statistics. 
There  are  some  partial  ones  for  Switzerland,  which  attribute  2-^7 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths  of  noales  over  20  years  directly  or  indirectly 
to  alcohol,  and  for  Denmark,  where  the  corresponding  figure  is 
42  per  cent. 

The  association  of  a  high  degree  of  alcoholic  mortality  with 
weakness  of  all  the  organs  is  clearly  shown  by  the  figures  for  unoc- 
cupied males,  general  labourers,  dockers,  costermongers,  innkeepers 
and  Inn-servants.  Potters  and  file-makers,  with  a  comparatively 
low  degree  of  alcoholic  mortality,  alone  show  a  similar  condition. 
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Cfpnt^f<^ive  MQrJaiMy^Etfff<^ni  and  Wafes, 


All  mak^  4:-  <     «,    . 
Occupieci  and.  retired 

males  -  .     .     '. 
UnKXiCHpied  xmil^     . 

Clergy       ;    : , .    .     , 
Agriculturists      .     . 
Railway  engine-drivers 
.Civil  Service ..     ,. 
jN^yyie^,  &c«  ^     . 
ShppkeeperS' H     • 
,Coal-iainer9  .*  .i  .,1 
Building  trades    . 

Metajs.,-.  H     ;    > 
Textiles     ..    :,.rf  '• 
Dodcers     .  .  , . ,   ^ 
Potterg.      .     .  ^ 
Seamen     ....     ..  , 

^ile-inakers    ..    . 
.Innkeepers     .     . 
InjiTs^rvantSi.     „ 
Costermoagers  ;  , '  . 
,  General  i^bourer^ . 


i»ooo 

1.004 
2,884 

524 
602 
61Q 
733 
740 

;.872 
934 

*»037 
i»055 
1 14^1 
Ii403 
1,646 
ii70Q 
i.7«J 
1.^83 
a.0Q7 
^.335 


16 

16 
42 


2 

14 

7 
4 

11 

5 

40 

6 

9 

19 

34 

:.'5 

17 

14 

21 

u 

23 

JO 

21 

50 

22 

8 

21 

26 

34 

14 

15 

III 

201 

13^ 

49 

59i 

40 

40 

37 

JL86 

187 
583 

55 

.65 
129 

95 
|6i 

89 
190 

189 
190 
308 
285 
262 
387 


271 1 18 
54d 
554 
491 


105 

103 
879 

64 
.62 

74 
80 
63 
96 
37 
94 

109 
123 
112 

131 
170 
225 


233 


144 

146 
294 

88 
96 
toy 
102 
"3 
124 
134 
134 

151 
165 
198 
219 
238 
198 
207 
211 
276 
324 


174 


213 
193 
365 
473 
220 

325 
252 
224 
392 
444 


52 


J77 
3<<> 

52 

112 

53 

38 

86 

29 

84 

36 

78 

51 

154 

29 

139 

51 

196 

35 

163 

54 

56 

61 

II 

160 
127 
100 

86 
96 


AtkI  it  Is  no  doubt  due  to  ^he  inhalation  or  absorption  of  irritating 
or  poisondus  particle  tkrough  the  nature  of  their  occupation. 
The  clergy,  who  have  the  lowest  alcoholic  inortality,  show  a  rematk- 
iibly  low  fevcl  of.ori^nic  dises^se  of  all  kinds  $  railway  engine-drivers, 
who  come  next,  suffer  more  from  circulatory  and  respiratory 
diseases,  naWites  and  coal-miners  still  more,  while  civil  servants 
ai^  naorel  misce^ytible  to  phthisis.  Agrkutturists,  though  with  a 
higher  attohoH^:!  mortality,  ivearly  equal  the  clergy  in  general  healthi^ 
tiess.  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  open-air  ufe.  The  low 
alconolic  level  of  coal-miners  and  navvies  is  striking,  because  both 
are  hard^drlnldiig  classes;  their  position  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  th^  drink  beer^  and  it  goes  far  to  prove  the  inno- 
cuou0nes»  Of  beer  When  combined  with  fcrd  work.  The  enormous 
and  absurdly  disproportionate  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  liver 
among  innkedpeiB^  and  in  a  lesser  degree  among  unoccupied  males; 
is  obViotTsly  due  to  si  pi-eference  for  stating  that  cause  6n  certificates 
in  place  of  alcoholism^  -The  condition  of  unoccuoied  males  revealed 
t)y,this  table  is  wwth  a  volume;' of' sermona.  The  mortality  amonfg 
fhemf  betwe^  the  agt^^  a^  and  65  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
class  of  the  community.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  poverty  is 
^ooid  for  health.  The  clergy  are  the  t)oore8t  of  the  educated  and 
professional  classes;;  and  aghcuttural  laoourers,  who  are  the  poorest 
of  the  manual  working  classes,  are  nearly  as  healthy  all  round 
«:tcept  that  tbev  are  somewhiat  more  liable  to  phthisis;  their  com- 
iparfttive  mortality  figure  from  all  causes  is  only  621. 
•  Longevity. ^^A  great  deal  of  statistical  information  with  regard 
ttof  the  cttWiparatrve  longevity  br  expectatidn  of  life  at  different 
ages  an^dng  abstamers  and  iion^abstainers  has  been  collected  by 
life-insurance  com^banies  and  friendly  societies.  The  following 
table  is-  given  In  the  syllabus  of  temj^ranc^  teaching  in  elementary 
.schools  issued  in  i^o^i^^ 


, 

••  .      *      '\  ■ 

•  EicpeckPiuy  tff  lAfe. 

7  "t     • 

Genml      . 

General 

Age. 

tt'oY 

Odd' 

Rocha- 
bites 

United 
Kingdom 

'&• 

£)ipeci0n6s  of 
, '  Insw»|iC9 
Office.      . 

fdto«B. 

1 

(abstain- 
e»). 

(abstainers). 

20 

'       41  0 

43-2 

41-4 
37*6 

.48-8 

469. 

25 

370 

39- ; 

44-3 

43.0 

30 

33-1 

35-1 

34'0 

39-7 

38-8 

35 

..     39-2 

31-2 

.    30'3 

351 

34-6 

40 

25-6 

27-4 

26-8 

30«6 

30-3 

.  45 

22-2 

23-7 

23-3 

26-1 

,      26' I 

50 

18-9 

•     15-8 

20-1 

19-9 

21-8 

22-0 

1^ 

16.7      ' 

16-6 

17-7 

I8-I 

12-9 

136 

13-6 

13-8 

14-6 

&imslac3tati8tic9'have  been  prepared 
^pttperi^oi^e  a^on^  insu^  persoins*. 
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showitig  the  relative  mortaHty 
Mr  R^  M.  > Moore  givea  the 


followiog  i>roportlonal  figures  at  different  aoes  for  all  the  societies 
embraced  in  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  tables,  as  compared  with 
the  abstaining  section  of  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and 
Provident  Institution,  which  is  taken  as  100: — 


Mortality  Experience  of  Non-Abstainers  to  Abstainers  as  100. 

Mortality 

Mortality 

Age. 

Experience. 

Age. 

£xpefifinc& 

15-19 

67 

55-59 

144 

20^4 

21 

60-^4 

13* 

25r29 

172 

65-^ 

120 

3^34 

194 

70-74 

116 

35-39 

190 

75-79 

91 

40-44 

181 

80^4 

107 

45-49 

179 

85-89 

107 

'       50-54 

165 

90-94 

127 

The  United  Kingdom  Temperance  Institution  has  a  general  as 
well  as  an  abartainmg  section.  The  experience  of  the  twenty-two 
years  188^-1905  gives  the  following  result :  percentage  of  actual  to 
ext)ected  deaths — general  section,  79-53;  tempierance  section,  54'25. 
Otner  offices  having  abstaining  sections  show  similar  results,  thus : — 


Sceptre  Life  Association  (25  years)     . 
Scottish  Temperance  Life  Assurance  Co. 
(25  years)        .     .     ' 


General. 
.     7967 

.        64 


Temperance. 
53-05 

46 

P(rtWofy.— Dr  Sims  Woodhead  thus  summarizes  the  results  of  ex- 
perimental investigation  intd  the  direct  action  of  alcohol  upon  living 
cells  and  tissues* 

Afeohol  plays  a  prominent  part  in  bringing  atx)ut  degeneration 
ojF  nerves,  muscles  and  epithdial  cells;  it  determines  the  accumufa- 
tioctof  waste  products  in  the  tissues  by  paralyang  the  tissue  cells, 
interfering  with  oxidatiofi,  with  secretioa  and  with  excretion;  it 
induces  the  proliferation  of  the  lower  forms  of  tissue,  often  at  the 
expense  of  the  more  highly  developed  tissues,  which  in  its  presence 
undergo  oaarked  degenerative  changes;  it  interferes  directly  with 
the  production  of  unmunity  against  specific  infective  diseases, 
and  reasoning  from  analc^  it  nkay  be  assumed  that  it  plays  an 
equally  ifiiportaat  part  in  impairing  the  resistance  of  tissue  to  the 
advance  of  the  active  agents  m.  the  production  of  disease  that  may 
have  already  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  body. 

With  regard  to  this  aspect  of  the  subject  it  must  be  remembered 
that  laboratory  experimenta.by  which  aJcohoi  is  placed  in  direct 
contact  with  cells  and  tissues  are  an  entirely  different  thing  from 
the  dietetk:  use  of  beverages  containing  dilute  alcohol  with  other 
things.  It  WQuld  be  interesting  to  kofow  how  the  tissues  would 
behave  when  similarly  treated  with  common  salt,  lemon  juice, 
vinegar,  theine,  caffeine  or  other  substances  in  general  dietetic 
use,  or  with  ordinary  tonica  such  as  quinine,  quassia  and  dilute 
acids. 

Inebriety. — Much  study  has  been  devoted  to  inebriety  as  a  diseased 
condition.  It  generally  results  from  loojg-continued  and  excessive 
indulgence  in  alcohol  and  is  characterized  by  dipsomania  or  a 
craving  for  alcohol,  which  is  chronic  or  periomcal  and  which,  the 
subject  cannot  resist.  It  is  accompanied  by  organic  changes  in 
the  nervous  system,  which  probably  begin  in  the  stomadi,  but  end 
in  disintegration  of  the  brain  cells  with  the  development  of 
alcoholic  msanity.  The  only  chance  of  cure  lies  in  complete 
abstinence  from  liquors  with,  at  first,  suitable  medical  treatment. 
The  recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  special 
institutions  for  this  purpose,  both  of  a  voluntary  and  a  compulsory 
character.  An  account  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  subject  is  given 
under  the  heading  of  Inebriety.  In  accordance  with  the  law 
three  classes  of  institutions  have  been  established  in  the  United 
Kingdom : — (1)  Certified  inebriate  reformatories,  to  which  patients 
are  committed  by  the  courts  for  various  periods  of  detention. 
They  are  11  in  number,  and  during  1908 — the  lart  year  reported— 
the  committals  to  them  numbered  262  (218  women  and  44  men). 
The  total  number  committed  since  their  establi^ment  in  1897  is 
3002  (2548  women  and  484  men);  the  highest  numb^  in  any  one 
year  was  493  (428  women  and  65  men)  in  1907.  (2)  State  Inebriate 
Reformatories,  moce  of  a  penal  character,  for  persoxis  committed 
but  too  refractory  for  the  previous  class.  There  are  two,  one  for 
women  and  one  for  men;  the  average  number  under  detention  in 
1908  was  74  women  and  42  men;  the  admissioaa  were  27  women 
and  10  men.  (3)  Licensed  retreats,  for  voluntary  patients.  In 
1908  they  numbered  20,  and  had  under  treatment  493  patients 
(288  women  and  205  men).  In  all  about  800  habitual  inebriates 
are  thus  treated.  The  results  cannot  be  stated  with  any  precisioD, 
but  the^  are  certainly  disappointing.  The  Inebriates'  After-Cure 
Association-  gives  the  foUowmg  anal^s  of  407  cases  discharged 
from  reformatories  and  looked  after  in  the  years  1903-8  >— Satis- 
factory result,  82  (50  women,  32  men);  unsatisfactory,  114  (78 
women,  36  men);  not  known,.  221  (162  women,  49  men).  One 
explanation  of  the  failure  of  treatment  and  the  frequency  of  relapses 
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which  has  been  revealed  by  longer  and  closer  study  of  the  problem 
is  that  many  inebriates  are  lially  mental  defectives,  as  already 
noted  in  connexion  with  insanity.  Such  cases  constantly  reappear 
in  the  police  courts  after  discharge. 

Heredity. — It  has  long  been  generally  assumed  that  the  children 
of  alcoholics  suffer  in  body  and  mind  for  the  sins  of  their  parents, 
that  they  oxe  weak,  diseased  and  defective;  and  it  is  very  often 
assumed  that  they  inherit  an  alcoholic  cravinc:.  The  latter 
assumption  is  not  admitted  by  scientific  students  of  the  question, 
but  the  former  has  been  generally  held,  though  without  any  proof. 
It  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  statistkal  investigation  (19  lo) 
in  the  Eugenics  laboratory  of  London  University  by  Miss  E.  M. 
Elderton  and  Professor  Karl  Pearson.  The  object  was  to  *'  measure 
the  effect  of  alcoholism  in  the  parents  on  the  health,  physique 
and  intelligence  of  their  offspring,  "  whether  by  toxic  or  environ- 
mental influence,  but  not  by  the  transmission  of  original  defective 
characters,-  which  is  omitted  from  the  inquiry.  The  material  used 
is  a  report  by  the  Edinburgh  Charity  Organization  Society  on  the 
children  in  one  of  the  Edinburgh  schools  and  one  by  Miss  Mary 
Dendy  on  those  in  the  special  schools  of  Manchester.  The  number 
of  children  is  not  stated,  but  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
tables  the  Edinburgh  inquiry  covered  about  1000  and  the  Man- 
chester inquiry  about  2000.  The  ages  were  from  5  to  ia  (Edin- 
burgh report),  and  both  sexes  are  included  in  approximatdy  equal 
numbers.  The  general  conclusion  reached  is  that  "  no  marked 
relation  has  been  found  between  the  intelligence,  physique  or  disease 
of  the  offspring  and  parental  alcoholism  in  any  of  the  categories 
investigated.  "  The  principal  particular  conclusions  reached  are  as 
follows: — Higher  death-rate  in  alcoholic  than  in  sober  families,  more 
marked  in  the  case  of  mother  than  of  father,  but  alcoholic  parents 
more  fertile,  and  therefore  nett  family  about  equal;  height  and 
weight  of  alcoholic  children  slightly  ffieater,  but  when  corrected 
for  age  slightly  less;  general  health  oT  alcoholic  children  slightly 
better,  markedly  so  in  regard  to  tuberculous  and  epilepsy;  parental 
alcoholism  not  the  source  of  mental  defect  in  cniloren;  no  per- 
ceptible relation  between  paiental  alcoholism  and  filial  intelligence. 

These  conclunons,  which  run  counter  to  current  opinions,  have 
been  much  criticized,  and  it  is  true  that  the  8coi>e  of  the  inquiry 
is  inadequate  to  establish  them  as  general  propositions.  Moreover, 
the  chronological  relation  of  parental  intemperance  to  the  birth  of 
the  children  is  not  stated.  But  so  far  as  it  goes  the  investigation 
is  sound  and  it  is  the  first  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  scientific 
way.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  conclusions  to  surprise  careful 
and  unbiassed  observers.  The  existence  of  a  broad  relation  between 
superior  vigour  and  an  inclination  for  alcoholic  drinks  was  pointed 
out  years  ago  by  the  writer;  drinkine  peoples  are  noticeably  more 
energetic  and  progressive  than  non-annldn^  ones.  It  is  tne  uni- 
versal experience  of  shipmasters  that  British  seamen,  whose  in- 
temperance causes  trouble  and  therefore  induces  a  preference  for 
more  sober  foreigners,  exhibit  an  enerp:y  and  endurance  in  emergency 
of  which  the  latter  are  incapable.  Similar  testimony  has  repeatedly 
been  borne  by  engineers  and  contractors  engaged  in  large  works 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  And  that  acute  observer.  Miss  Loane, 
has  related  a  particular  and  striking  case  in  regard  to  offspring 
from  her  own  experience,  which  is  curiously  in  keeping  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  Eugenics  laboratory.  The  question,  however, 
needs  much  more  elucidation. 

The  whole  subiect  has,  in  truth,  got  somewhat  out  of  perspective. 
The  tendency  of  the  statistical  and  experimental  investigations, 
summarized  above  into  the  relations  of  alcohol  with  crime, 
mortality,  disease,  &c.,  has  been  to  obliterate  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol,  between  moderate  and  excessive 
drinking,  and  to  brinar  into  relief  all  the  evils  associated  with  excess, 
while  ignoring  the  other  side  of  the  question.  It  is  legitimate  and 
desirable  to  emphasize  the  evils,  but  not  by  the  one-sided  and 
fallacious  handhng  of  facts.  Akoholic  excess  produces  the  evils 
alleged,  though  not  to  the  extent  alleged,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  its  moderate  use  produces  any  of  them.  Yet  they 
are  all  put  down  to  **  alcohol,"  and  the  inference  is  freely  drawn 
that  its  abolition  would  practically  put  an  end  to  crime,  vice,  poverty 
and  disease  without  any  cotinterbalancing  loss  whatever.  The 
facts  do  not  warrant  that  inference,  nor  has  mankind  at  large  ever 
accepted  it.  Both  the  statistical  and  experimental  evidence  is  full 
of  fallacies,  and  especially  the  latter.  The  pathological  investiga- 
tions on  the  action  of  alcohol  referred  to  above  elucioate  the  orcianic 
changes  which  the  tissues  undergo  in  the  chronic  inebriate  who  is 
saturated  with  spirit,  but  to  draw  the  inference  that  alcoholic 
liquors  taken  in  moderation  and  consumed  in  the  body  have  any 
such  action  is  wholly  fallacious.  In  point  of  fact  we  know  tihat 
they  have  not.  But  there  is  more  than  that.  These  experiments 
only  take  cognizance  of  akohol;  they  ignore  the  other  substances 
actually  consumed  along  with  it.  Some  of  these,  and  notably 
sugar,  are  recognized  foods;  the  balance  of  opinion  on  the  vexed 
question  whether  alcohol  itself  is  a  food— ^hich  really  depends  on 
what  is  meant  by  a  food — is  now  on  the  side  of  alcohol.  But  in 
addition  to  the  principal  constituents,  easily  separable  by  analysis, 
are  many  other  substances  of  which  science  takes  no  cognizance  at 
all;  they  are  not  identified.  They  may  be  in  minute  quantities 
yet  extremely  powerful,  as  are  many  other  v^;etable  extractives. 


We  know  that  they  exist  bjr  theif  taste  anJ  tfadr  effect;  they 
make  the  difference  between  port  and  riierry,  between  claret  and 
Burgundy,  between  one  vintage  and  another,  between  brandy  and 
whisky,  differences  unknown  to  chemistry — ^which  only  recognizes 
alcohol,  and  knows  very  little  about  that — but  vastly  important 
to  the  human  organism.  Another  group  of  experiments  are  equally 
fallacious  in  a  different  way.  The  effect  of  alcohol  in  mental 
operations  is  tested  by  the  comparative  speed  and  ease  with  which 
work  is  done  after  a  dose  and  without  it.  The  effect  has  been  found 
to  be  diminished  speed  and  ease;  but  these  experimentera  do  not 
apply  the  same  test  to  a  good  meal  or  a  sound  sleep  or  hard  exercise. 
The  writer  finds  in  concentrated  mental  work  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  even  a  small  dose  of  alcohol  is  to  impair  efiidency,  but 
the  other  three  do  so  in  a  much  higher  degree.  The  inference  is 
not  that  these  are  injurious,  but  that  the  proper  time  for  eadi  is 
not  just  before  work;  after  work  he  finds  them  all,  alcohol  in- 
cluded, beneficial.  The  mortality  statistics  are  treated  in  a  similar 
one-sided  way.  They  clearly  show  the  injury  done  by  the  abuse 
of  alcohol,  but  what  of  its  moderate  use?  Agricultural  labourer$ 
are  the  most  typical  moderate  drinking  class,  and  they  are  one  of 
the  healthiest  in  spite  of  exposure,  bad  housing  and  poverty.  If 
all  the  unhealthiness  of  those  who  drink  hard  is  refetred  to  their 
drink,  then  the  healthiness  of  those  who  drink  moderately  should 
be  referred  to  it  too. 

The  absolute  condemnation  of  alcoholic  drinks  has  never  beet) 
endorsed  by  public  opinion  or  by  the  medical  profession,  becaus<| 
it  is  contradicted  by  their  general  experience.  That  many  person^ 
are  better  without  any  alcohol,  and  thiat  many  more  would  be  better 
if  they  took  less  than  they  do  is  undeniable;  but  it  is  equally 
undeniable  that  many  derive  benefit  from  a  moderate  amount  of  it* 
Sir  James  Paget,  than  whom  no  man  was  more  completely  master 
of  his  appetites  or  better  qualified  to  judges  drank  port  wine  himself 
because  ne  found  that  it  did  him  good.  He  represents  the  attitude 
of  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole  and  of  temperate  men  in  general. 
Attempts  to  support  the  case  for  abolishing  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors  by  denying  them  any  value  and  by  attributing  to  them 
effects  which  spring  from  many  other  causes,  do  not  carry  conviction 
or  advance  the  cause  of  temperance.  A  much  stronger  argument 
lies  in  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  definite  line  between  use  and  abusQ; 
they  tend  to  merge  into  one  another,  and  it  may  be  urged  that 
the  evils  of  the  latter  are  sufficiently  great  to  justify  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  former.  But  the  use  of  most  things  is  open  to  the  same 
objection,  and  mankind  at  large  has  never  consented  to  forego  the 
gratification  of  a  natural  appetite  because  it  i»  liable  to  abuse. 
Nor  is  there  any  sign  of  an  intention  to  make  ao  exception  in 
favour  of  alcohol.  On  the  other  hand,  moderation  ia  attainable  by 
every  sane  individuaL  It  is  in  fact  observed  by  the  great  majority 
and  to  an  increasing  extent.  There  is  a  line  between  use  and 
abuse,  and  every  one  really  knows  where  it  is  in  his  own  case.  If 
he  cannot  draw  it  let  him  abstain,  as  Dr  Johnpon  did  for  that 
reason.  But  society  can  do  much  to  assist  the  individual  by 
inculcating  moderation,  setting  a  standard,  promoting  its  main- 
tenance by  helpful  environment,  discouri^ng  excess  and  diminish- 
ing temptation.  AH  the  evidence  points  to  those  means  a$  the 
effective  agents  in  securing  the  improvement  which .  has  taken 
place  in  Great  Britain. 

This  article  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  that  on  Lk^uor 
Laws,  and  it  will  therefore  be  in  place  here  to  give  some  additional 
information  regarding  the  latter.  The  policy  oi  prohibition  has 
recently  gained  ground  in  several  countries.  In  1910  nine 
American  states  had  adopted  it-— namely:  Maine,  Kansn^ 
N.  Dakota,  Georgiat  Oklahoma,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  N*  Carolina 
and  Tennessee;  and  it  was  estimated  that  nearly  naif  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  were  living  under  state  or  local  probiibition. 
In  Canada  the  province  of  Prince  Edward  Island  has  adcpted 
complete  prohibition.  In  1908  Iceland  by  a  popular  vote  resolved 
to  prohibit  the  manufacture,  importation  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor.  In  Norway  nearly  half  the  towns  have  adopted  prohibition 
under  the  law  of  1906.  In  Belsium  and  Switzerland  the  manu- 
facture, importation  and  sale  of  absinthe^  was  forbidden  in  1908. 
In  New  Zealand  the  principle  of  prohibition  has  gained  ground, 
and  in  19 10  was  in  force  over  one-seventh  of  the  colony.  ■ 

Authorities. — ^Licensing  Statistics  Home  Office  (annual); 
Statistical  Tables  of  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Board  of  Trade,  1905; 
Report  of  Inspector  under  Inebriates  Acts  (annual);  Judicial 
Statistics  (annual);  Registrar-Generars  Annual  Report;  Statistics 
of  Cities,  United  States  Census  Bureau;  Alliance  Year  Book; 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  Annual  Report;  Atmrican 
Prohibition  Year  Book;  Brewers*  Almanack;  New  Encyclopaedia 
of  Social  Reform;  *'The  Drink  Problem  "  (New  Library  of  Medi* 
cine);  Eugenics  Laboratory  Memoirs;  Morrison,  Cnme\and  its 
Causes;  Pratt,  Licensing  and  Temperance  in  Sweden^  Norway  and 
Denmark;  Rowntree  and  Sherwell,  The  Temperance  Problem  and 
Social  Reform;  A.  Shadwelt,  Drink,  Temperance  and  Legislation. 

(A.  Sl.) 

TEMPEST,  MARIE  (1866-  ),  the  stage  mnne  of  the 
English  actress,  nie  Marie  Susan  Etherington,  who  in  1898 
ma  ried  Cosmo  Gordon-Lennox  ("  Cosmo  Stuart  "),  a  grandson 
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of  the  sth  duke  of  Richmond,  and  hiooself  an  actor  and  play- 
wright. She  had  a  charming  soprano  voice  and  was  educated 
for  the  operatic  and  concert  stage,  but  at  first  appeared  in  light 
comic  opera,  in  which  she  became  very  popular.  Abandoning 
music,  however,  for  the  comedy  sta^e,  she  made  an  even  greater 
success  as  an  actress,  notably  in  Becky  Sharp  (1901);  and  under 
her  own  management  in  later  years  she  produced  a  succession 
of  modem  comedies,  in  which  her  capacity  for  rivalling  in 
London  the  triumphs  of  R6jane  in  Paris  was  conspicuously 
displayed. 

TEMPIO  PAUSANIA,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  in  the  province  of 
Sassari,  from  which  town  it  is  52  m.  E.N.E.  by  road.  It  is 
also  reached  by  rail  by  a  branch  line  (25  m.)  N.W.  from  the 
main  line  from  Terranova  to  Cagliari,  leaving  the  latter  at 
Monti,  14  m.  S.W.  of  Terranova.  Pop.  (1901)  6511  (town), 
14,573  (commune).  It  lies  in  a  mountainous  district  1856  ft. 
above  sea-level,  to  the  N.N.W.  of  the  Monte  Limbara,  It  is 
the  chief  town  of  the  Gallura,  and  has  been  an  episcopal  see 
since  the  19th  century  (with  Ampurias).  The  cathedral  is  a 
modem  building.  The  district  is  agricultural  and  pastoral. 
The  costumes  are  picturesque,  especially  those  of  the  women. 
For  the  name  Pausania  see  Terranova  Pausania. 

TEMPLARS.  The  Knights  Templars,  or  Poor  Knights  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  {pauperes  commilitones 
Christi  Umplique  Salamonict),  formed  one  of  the  three  great 
military  orders,  founded  in  the  12th  century.  Unlike  the 
Hospitallers  and  the  Teutonic  Knights  it  was  a  military  order 
from  its  very  origin.  Its  founders  were  a  Burgundian  knight 
named  Hugues  de  Payns  *  (Hugo  de  Paganis)  and  Godeffroi  de 
St  Omer,  a  knight  from  northern  France,  who  in  11 19  undertook 
the  pious  task  of  protecting  the  pilgrims  who,  after  the  firet 
crusade,  flocked  to  Jerusalem  and  the  other  sacred  spots  in 
the  Holy  Land.  They  were  quickly  joined  by  six  other  knights 
and  soon  afterwards  organized  themselves  as  a  religious  com- 
munity, taking  an  oath  to  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  to  guard 
the  public  roads,  to  forsake  worldly  chivalry,  "of  which  human 
favour  and  not  Jesus  Christ  was  the  cause,"  and,  living  in 
chastity,  obedience  and  poverty,  according  to  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict,  "  to  fight  with  a  pure  mind  for  the  supreme  and  true 
JCing.^*  .        , 

To  this  nascent  order  of  warrior  monks  Baldwin  I.,  king  of 
Jerusalem,  handed  over  a  part  of  his  royal  palace  lying  next  to 
the  former  mosque  of  al- Aksa,  the  so-called  "  Temple  of  Solomon," 
whence  they  took  their  name.  They  had  at  first  no  distinctive 
habit,  wearing  any  old. clothes  that  might  be  given  to  them. 
Nor  was  their  community  exclusive.  Their  primitive  rule 
eeetns  to  have  enjoined  them  especially  to  seek  out  excora- 
inunicated  knights,  and  to  admit  them,  after  absolution  by  the 
bishop,  to  their  order,  and  they  thus  served  a  useful  purpose 
in  at  once  disciplining  and  converting  the  unruly  rabble  of 
"  rogues  and  impious  men,  robbers  and  committers  of  sacrilege, 
murderers,  perjurers  and  adulterers  "•  who  streamed  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  hope  of  plunder  and  salvation.  It  was  this  rule 
which  led  later  to  the  most  important  privilege  of  the  order, 
the  immunity  from  sentences  6f  excommunication  pronounced 
by  bishops  and  parish  priests.* 

This  practice,  as  Prutz  points  out,  might  have  brought  them 
at  once  under  the  suspicion  of  the  Church,  and  it  soon  became 

^  A  fief  in  Champagne,  near  Troyes. 

'  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  De  laude  novae  militae,  cap.  v.  (in  Migne, 
Patrol,  lat,  182,  p.  928). 

»  Prutr,  Ttmplerhirrenorden,  p.  la.  The  Latin  copy  of  the  Rule 
(Biblioth^que  Nationale)  reads  "  MUites  non  excommunicatos  "  for 
*' chevaliers  escqmenies*' ;  which  me^ns,  according  to  Prutz,  that 
when  the  Latin  version  was  made  the  oririnal  significance  of  the 
rule  had  been  forgotten.  M.  de  Curzon  (Rhgle  du  Temple,  p.  iv.), 
on  the  other  hand,  aseumes  that  the  Latin  text  represents  the 
origmal  rules  drawn  up  in  1128  and  that  the  French  version  is  a 
corrupt  copy.  That  Prutz  is  right  would  seem  to  be  shown  not 
only  by  the  reasonableness  of  the  rule  ip  itself  (why  should  the 
Templars  be  instructed  to  look  out  for  gatherings  of  n^n-excom" 
municated  knights?)  but  by  the  language  of  cap.  'V.  of  theDe  laude 
novae  mliiaer  in  which  Biemard  extols  the  knights  for  turning  the 
Enemies  of  Christ  into  bis  soldiers  («/  quos  din  pertnlit  appu^natores 
magisjam  propugnatores  habere  incipiat;faciatque  de  haste  milttem). 


ej^>€dient  to  obtain  the  highest  sanction  for  the  new  order  and 
its  rules.  In  the  autumn  of  11 27  accordingly  Hugues  de  Payns, 
with  certain  companions,  appeared  in  Europe,  where  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  all- 
powerful  abbot  of  Clairvaux.  Grateful  pilgrims  had  already 
begun  to  enrich  the  order;  the  De  laude  novae  mililas,  a  glowing 
panegyric  of  this  new  and  holy  conception  of  knighthood,  ad- 
dressed by  Bernard  to  Hugues  de  Payns  by  name,  insured  the 
success  of  his  mission.  In  1128  the  council  of  Troyes  discussed 
and  sanctioned  the  rule  of  the  order  which,  if  not  drawn  up  by 
Bernard,  was  undoubtedly  largely  inspired  by  him.* 

Ruk  of  the  Tem^.—No  MS.  of  the  original  French  Rule  of  the 
Temple  (RkgU  du  Temple)  exists.  Of  the  three  extant  MSS.  repre^ 
senting  later  recensions,  one  is  preserved  at  the  Acxrademia  dei 
Lincei  at  Rome  (Cod.  4A,  A  i^),  one  at  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale 
(fonds  fran^is  1977) t  the  third  in  the  departmental  archives  at 
Dijon  (H.  III).  The  last  of  these,  probably  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  master  of  a  subixdinate  house,  is  much  abbreviated;  it 
dates,  however,  from  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century,  whereas 
the  others  are  of  the  end  of  the  century  at  earliest.  In  essentials 
these  copies  preserve  the  matter  and  spirit  of  the  primitive  Rule, 
and  they  prove  that  to  the  end  the  order  was,  in  pnnciple  at  least, 
submitted  to  the  same  strict  discipline  as  at  the  beginning.' 

The  Rkgle  du  Temple  in  its  final  form  as  we  now  possess  it  con- 
tains the  rules  for  the  constitution  and  administration  of  the  order; 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  various  classes  of  its  personnel; 
the  monastic  rules,  regulations  as  to  costume  and  as  to  religious 
services;  rules  for  the  holding  of  chapters,  and  a  summary  of  offences 
and  their  punishment;  the  procedure  at  the  election  of  a  grand 
master  ana  at  receptions  into  the  order;  a  definition  of  the  relations 
of  the  order  to  the  pope,  and  to  other  reli^ous  orders.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  organization  of  the  order  as 
described  below  was  only  eraduaUy  developed,  not  having  been 
fixed  at  Troyes.  At  first  the  master  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
was  only  one  among  many;  the  seneschal  and  maishal  appear  not 
to  have  existed;  and  it  was  not  till  the  bull  Omne  datum  optimum 
of  Pope  Alexander  III.  (1163),  the  great  charter  of  the  order,  that 
its  organization  was  definitively  centralized. 

ConsUMion, — As  finally  constituted,  the  order  consisted  of  (i) 
knights  (Jratres  milites),  (2)  chaplains  (Jratres  capdlani),  (3)  Ser- 
jeants or  esquires  (Jratres  servienies  armigeri),  (4)  menials  and  crafts- 
men ifraires  servientes  famuU  and  oficii).  All  were  bound  by  the  rules 
of  the  order  and  enjoyed  its  privileges.  Women  were  not  admitted 
to  the  order.' 

I.  At  the  head  of  the  order  was  the  master  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  (in  Cyprus  after  the  fall  of  the  Latin  Kingdom),  known 
as  the  grand  master.  His  authority  was  very  great — except  in 
certain  reserved  cases  his  word  was  law— but  he  was  not  absolute. 
Thus  in  matters  of  special  importance—alienation  of  the  estates  of 
the  order,  attack  on  a  fortress,  declaration  of  war,  conclusion  of  an 
armistice,  reception  of  a  new  bnsther— he  had  to  consult  the  chapter, 
and  was  bound  by  the  vote  of  the  majoritv;  nor  could  he  modify 
or  abrogate  a  decree  of  the  council  of  the  order  without  their 
consent.  He  had  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  chapter  also  to  the 
nomination  o£  the  grand  commanders  oi  the  provinces  of  the  order; 
the  lesser  offices  were  absolutely  in  his  gift.  He  was  elected  by 
a  complicated  process,  a  chapter  summoned  ad  hoc  electing  a  "  com- 
mander of  the  election"  and  one  other  brother  who,  after  vigil  and 
prayer,  co-opted  two  more,  these  four  choosing  another  two,  and 
80  on  till  the  number  of  the  twelve  apostles  had  been  reached.  A 
chaplain,  representing  Jesus  Christ,  was  then  added  to  complete 
the  electoral  college  (see  Curaon,  Rkgle  du  Temple,  p.  xxxv).' 

The  grand  master  was  allowed  four  horses  for  his  ordinary  use. 
His  household  consisted  of  a  frater  capellanus^  a  cleric,  a  jfrater 
serviens  with  two  horses,  a  Saracen  secretary  (icrivain  sarrazinois) 

•  Bernard  was  not  present  at  the  council.  But  the  "  humble 
escrivain  "  of  the  R^gle  du  Temple,  Johan  Michiel,  writes  "  par 
le  comandement  dou  concile  et  dou  venerable  pere  Bemart  abbis  de 
Clerevaus."  Compare  the  rule  also  with  the  chapter  (iii.)  of  the 
De  laude:  De  mUitibus  Christi. 

•  Of  a  secret  Rule,  in  spite  of  the  most  diligent  research,  no  trace 
has  ever  been  found.  It  is  now  generally  held  that  none  ever 
existed.  The  legend  of  its  existence,  so  fatal  to  the  order,  is  pro- 
bably traceable  to  the  fact  that  the  complete  Rule  was  jealously 
guarded  by  the  chief  office-bearers  of  the  order,  only  excerpts 
being  given  to  the  heads  of  the  lesser  houses  («.g.  the  Dijon  MS.) 
and  known  generally  to  the  knights. 

•  Rule  70.  Perillouse  chose  est  compaignie  de  feme,  que  le  deable 
ancien  par  compaignie  de  feme  a  degete  pluisors  dou  droit  sentier  de 
paradis.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  more  wholesome 
view  of  the  best  of  the  contemporary  chivalrous  poets,  e.g.  Walther 
von  der  Vogelweide  or  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  (Parsioal),  who  hold 
up  I  true  love  as  the  highest  earthly  incentive  to  noble  deeds. 

'  The  bull  Omne  datum  optimum  (1 163)  decreed  that  the  master 
mu6t  be  a  knight  of  the  order  who  had  taken  the  vows,  and  vested 
the  election  exclusively  in  the  knights.  »      ' 
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as  interpreter,  a  turcopU,  i.e.  a  soldier  belonging  to  the  light-hofBe 
attached  to  the  order,  a  farrier  and  a  cook,  two  footmen  {gflr^ons 
h  pied)  to  look  after  his  special  Turcoman  horse,  only  used  in  war 
time.  He  was  further  attended  by  two  knights  of  the  order  of  high 
rank.  The  ensiens  of  his  presence  on  campaign  were  the  large 
round  tent  and  the  gonfanon  bancent,  the  black  and  white  pennant, 
charged  with  the  red  cross  of  the  order. 

2.  The  second  officer  of  the  Temple  was  the  seneschal.  He  had 
a  right  to  attend  all  chapters,  even  the  most  secret.  His  equipage, 
tent,  banner  and  seal  were  the  same  as  the  master's.  Attached 
to  his  person  were  two  squires,  a  knight  companion,  a  frater  serviens^ 
a  secretary  in  deacon's  orders  to  say  the  hours,  a  iurcople,  a  Saraoen 
secretary  and  two  foot  servants. 

3.  Third  in  order  was  the  marshal^  who  was  supreme  military 
authority,  and  had  under  his  charG;e  the  horses  ancl  arms.  In  the 
absence  of  master  and  seneschal  he  acted  as  locum  tenens.  His 
equipage  and  suite  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  master  and 
seneschal. 

The  provincial  marshals  were  absolute  in  their  provinces,  but 
subordinate  to  the  marshal  of  the  order. 

The  commander  of  the  land  and  realm  of  Jerusalem  was  grand 
treasurer  of  the  order,  administered  its  estates  in  the  province  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  re^>on8ible  for  the  lodging  of  the  brethren. 
He  also  had  charge  of  the  fleet,  the  commander  of  the  port  of  Acre 
being  his  subordinate.  His  equipage  and  suite  were  much  the  same 
as  those  of  seneschal  and  marshal. 

The  commander  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  the  hospitaller  of  the 
order.  He  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  pilgrims  visiting  the 
Hdy  Land,  and  with  the  duty  of  supplying  them  with  food  and 
horses.  Ten  knights  were  specially  attached  to  him  for  this  purpose, 
and  to  act  as  guard  to  the  relics  of  the  True  Cross.  Subordinate 
to  him  was  a  second  commander  for  the  city  itself. 

The  commanders  of  Tripoli  and  Antioch  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of 
the  grand  master  within  tneir  provinces,  except  when  he  was  present. 
They  too  had  the  round  tent  and  the  gonfanon. 

Besides  these,  the  rule  mentions  the  commanders  of  France, 
England,  Poitou,  Portugal,  Apulia  and  Hungary,  whose  rights  and 
pkrivileees  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  commanders  above  men- 
tioned.* 

Lastly,  of  the  great  officers  of  the  order  must  be  mentioned  the 
drapier,  who  was  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  clothing 
of  the  brethren.  He  was  closely  associated  with  the  commander 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  his  equipage  was  that  of  the  com- 
manders, but  his  suite  included  a  number  of  tailors.  ^ 

Below  the  great  dignitaries  there  were  in  the  provinces  commanders 
of  hauseSf  under  the  provincial  commanders,  and  the  commanders  of 
the  knights,  who  acted  as  lieutenants  of  the  marshals. 

Turning  to  the  general  body  of  the  order:  the  knights  (milites) 
were  entitled  to  three  horses  and  a  squire,  or  by  speaal  favour  to 
four  horses  and  two  squires.    They  had  two  tents. 

Of  the  Serjeants  (servientes)  five  occupied  an  exceptional  portion : 
the  deputy-marshals  (souZ'mareschau)^  who  looked  after  the  arms 
and  armour,  the  ^on/anofii^r,  who  was  responsible  for  the  discipline 
and  catering  of  the  squires,  the  kitchener  (cuisinier)  and  the  farrier. 
These  had  two  horses,  a  squire  and  a  tent.  All  the  others,  even  if 
commanders  of  houses,  had  but  one  horse.  At  the  head  of  all  the 
Serjeants  in  time  of  war  was  the  turcopUer,  the  chief  of^  the  tur* 
copies.  He  had  four  horses  in  his  equipage  and  certain  special 
prerogatives;  in  battle  he  took  his  orders  only  from  the  master 
or  seneschal. 

Of  peculiar  importance  were  the  chaplains  (fratres  capeUani). 
These  did  not  originally  form  part  of  the  order,  which  was  served 
by  priests  from  outside.  The  bull  Omne  datum  optimum  of  11 63 
imposed  on  clerics  attaching  themselves  to  the  order  an  oath  of  life- 
long obedience  to  the  grand  master;  by  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century  the  chaplains  took  the  saihe  oath  as  the  other  brothers  and 
were  distinguished  from  them  only  by  their  orders  and  the  privileges 
these  implied  {e.g.  they  were  spared  the  more  humiliating  punish- 
ments, snaved  the  face,  and  had  a  separate  cup  to  drink  out  of). 
The  order  thus  had  its  own  clergy,  Exempt  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  diocesan  bishops  and  parish  priests,  owing  obedience  to  the 
grand  master  ancf  the  pope  alone.  By  the  rules,  no  Templar  was 
allowed  to  confess  to  any  save  a  priest  attached  to  the  order,  if  one 
were  available,  and  such  priest  was  formally  declared  to  have  re- 
ceived from  the  pope  more  power  to  absolve  than  an  archbishop.* 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  brethren  were  admitted  either  for 
life  or  for  a  term  of  years.  Married  men  were  also  received,  but 
on  condition  of  bequeathing  one  half  of  their  property  to  the  order 
(rule  69). 

The  chapters  of  the  order  "were  either  secret,  composed  of  such 
brothers  as  the  master  might  esteem  "  wise  and  profitable  for 

^  'I'he  titles  varied.  The  provincial  commander  is  "  Master  "  or 
"  Grand  Prior  "  or  **  Grand  Preceptor  "  under  him  are  "  priors  " 
over  large  estates,  and  under  them  "  preceptors  "  of  houses.  Pre^ 
ceptors  took  their  name  from  the  mandate  of  the  master  issued 
tethem:  "  Praecipimus  tibi.  " 

>  Rule  269  .  .  .  Car  U  en  ont  greignor  povir  de  VapostoiU  (i.e. 
the  pope)  d'eaus  assoudre  que  un  arcevesque  (Curzon,  p.  1 65). 


giving  advice,  *'  or  general  assemblies  of  the  order,  at  the^scr^oti 
of  the  master,  who  was  to  listen  to  the  counsel  given  and  do  what 
seemed  best  to  him  (rule36). 

Habit  of  the  Order. — TTie  characteristic  habit  of  the  order  was 
the  white  mantle,  symbolic  of  purity,  with  the  red  crosd,  the  ensien 
of  the  champions  of  the  Church,  firdt  granted  by  Pope  Eugenius  III. 
(ii45r53).  Only  the  unmarried  knights  bound  by  life-long  vowa, 
however,  were  privileged  to  wear  the  white  mantle,  which  was  also 
given  to  chaplains  in  episcopal  orders.  The  rest  wore  a  black  or 
brown  mantle,  the  red  cross  being  common  to  all.  The  chaplains 
were  distinguished  by  wearing  the  mantle  closed. 

Conduct  and  Discipline. — ^The  brethren  were  to  attend  daily 
services;  but  the  soldier  outwearied  with  his  nightly  difjties  might 
on  certain  conditions  absent  himself  from  matins  with  the  master's 
consent.  Two. regular  meals  were  allowed  for  each  day;  but  to 
these  might  be  aoded,  at  the  master's  discretion,  a  light  coRatioh 
towards  sunset.  Meat  mieht  be  eaten  thrice  a  week;  and  on  other 
days  there  was  to  be  a  choice  of  vegetable  fare  so  as  to  suit  the 
tenderest  stomach.  Brethren  were  to  eat  by  couples,  each  keeping 
an  eye  on  his  fellow  to  see  that  he  did  not  practise  an  undue  audterify. 
Wine  was  served  at  every  meal,  and  at  those  times  silence  was 
strictly  enjoined  that  the  words •  of  Holy  Writ  might  be  heard  with 
the  closest  attention.  *  Special  care  was  to  be  taken  of  aged  and 
ailing  members.  Every  brother  owed  the  most  absolute  obedience 
to  the  master  of  the  order,  and  was  to  go  wherever  his  superior  bade 
him  without  delay,  "  as  if  commanded  Dy  God."  All  undue  display 
in  arms  or  harness  was  forbidden.  Parti-coloured  gannents  were 
forbidden.  All  garments  were  to  be  made  of  wool ;  bHt,  from  Eroter 
to  All  Souls  a  linen  shirt  might  be  substituted  for  one  of  wool.  Th^ 
hair  was  to  be  worn  short,  and  a  rough  beard  became  one  of  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  order.  Hunring  and  hawking  were 
unlawful;  and  the  very  allusion  to  the  follies  or  secular  achieve- 
ments of  earlier  life  was  forbidden.  A  lion,  however*  beisg  the 
type  of  the  evil  one,  was  le^timate  prey.  Strict  watch  was  kept 
on  the  incomings  and  outgomgs  of  every  brother,  except  when  he 
went  out  by  night  to  visit  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  No  letter, 
even  from  the  nearest  relative,  might  be  opened  except  in  thamaster^s 
presence;  nor  was  any  member  to  feel  annoyance  if  he  saw  his 
relative's  gift  transferred  at  the  master's  bidding  to^  some  other 
brother.  The  brethren  were  to  sleep  in  separate  beds  in  shirts  and 
breeches,  with  a  light  always  burning  in  the  dormitory^  Those 
who  lacked  a  mattress  might  place  a  piece  of  carpet  on  the  floor; 
but  all  luxury  was  discouraged. 

A  term  of  probation  was  assigned  to  each  candidate  before  ad- 
mission ;  and  a  special  clause  discouraged  the  reception  of  boys 
before  they  were  of  an  age  to  bear  arms.*  Lastly,  the  brethren  of 
the  Temple  were  exhorted  to  shun  the  kiss  of  every  woman,  whether 
maid  or  widow,  mother,  aunt  or  sister. 

For  grievous  offences,  such  as  desertion  to  the  Saracens,  heresy, 
losing  the  gonfalon,  murdering  a  Christian,  or  failing  to  account 
for  all  the  property  of  the  order  in  his  p|ossession,  a  Templar  might 
be  expelled  (perdre  la  maison)\  for  minor  offences,  suck  as  dis- 
obedience, lowering  the  banner  in  battle,  or  killing  a  slave  or  a  horse, 
he  suffered  a  tem{X)rary  degradation  {perdre  son  obit).  No  member 
of  another  religious  order  was  received  by  the  Templars,  and  no 
Templar  could  leave  the  order  without  permission  of  the  master, 
and  then  only  on  condition  of  joining  a  stricter  monastic  coni- 
munity.  By  mutual  agreement  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers, 
despite  their  long  and  deadly  feud,  were  bound  not  to  receive  ejected 
members  of  the  rival  order;  and  the  Templar  cut  off  in  battle  and 
defeat  from  all  hope  of  rejoining  his  own  ranks  might  rklly  to  the 
cross  of  St  John. 

History.— Long  before  St  Bernard's  death  (1153)  the  new 
order  was  established  in  almost  every  kingdom  of  Latin 
Christendom.  Henry  I,  granted  them  lands  in  Norn^andy. 
They  seemed  to  have  been  settled  in  Castile  by  i  j  29,  in  Rochelle 
by  1 13 1,  in  Languedoc  by  1136,  at  Rome  by  1x38,  in  Brittany 
by  1 141,  and  in  Germany  at  perhaps  a  still  earlier  date.  Al- 
phonso  I.  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  if  we  may  trust  the  Spanish 
historians,  bequeathed  them  the  third  of  his  kingdom  Spread 
(Mariana,  x.  c.  9).  Raymond  fiei^engar  IV.,  count  of  of  the 
Barcelona,  and  Alphonso's  successor  in  Aragon,  whose  order, 
fathep  had  been  admitted  to  the  order,  granted  them  the  strong 
castle  of  Monzon  (1143),  and  established  a  new  chivalry  in 
imitation  of  theirs.  Louis  VII.  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign 
gave  them  a  piece  of  marsh  land  outside  Paris,  which  in  later 
times  became  known  as  the  Temple,  and  was  the  headquarters 

•  The  Bible  was  read  in  a  French  translation.  A  MS.  of  a 
Templar  Bible,  exhibiting  curious  touches  of  the  critical  spirit,  is 
now  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Natioaale  in  Paris.  See  Prutz,  Temipier- 
herrenardeny  p.  116.. 

*  This  rule  was  not  observed  later  on,  postulants  being  admitted 
without  any  period  of  noviciate,  and  among  the  Templars  arrested 
in  1307  were  many  young  boys. 
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6!  tlie  order  in  Europe*  Stephen  of  En^and  granted  them 
the  manors  ol  Cressing  and  Witham  in  Essex,  and  his  wUt 
Matilda  that  of  Cowley,  lidar  6xf  ord.  Eugenins  III.,  Louis  VII., 
and  130  brethren  were  present  at  the  Paris  chapter  (1147)  when 
Bernard  de  Balliol  grailted  the  order  15  librates  of  land  near 
Hitdiin;  and  the  list  of  English  benefactors  under  Stephen 
and  Henry  II,  includes  the  noble  names  of  Ferrers,  Harcourt) 
Hastings,  Lacy,  Clare,  Vere  a|id  Mowbray. .  Spiritual  privileges 
were  g^antfed  to  them  by  the  popes  as  lavishly  as  temporal  pos- 
sesions by  the  princes  and  people.  Pope  Adrian  IV.  allowed 
them  to  have  their  own  churches;  Eugenius  HI.  added  to  the^ 
the  right  to  have  churchyards;  and  churches  and  churchyards, 
as  in  th'p  case  of  the  order  generally,  were  exempted  from  the 
operation  bi  ordinary  excbmnmnications  and  interdicts.  Thus 
a  person  dying  excommunitated,  refused  burial  elsewhere, 
someftimes-^like  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville'* — found  a  resting- 
place  in  the  consecrated  groimd  of  the  Templars.  Eugenius  HI. 
al^  granted  the  Templars  the '  right  to  have  interdicted 
churches  Opened  twice  a  year'  fot  the  purpose  of  makmg  their 
collections;  They  were,  moreover,  as  defenders  of  the  Church, 
exempted  from  th^  payment  of  tithes.  Finally,  they  were 
exempted  from  the  action  even  of  general  censures  and  decrees 
of'th^  popes,  unless  nientioiied  in  them  by  name.  Very  soon 
the  oWer  refused  to  submit  ih  any  way  to  the  ordinary  juris- 
diction of  the  diocesan  bishops  and  formed  in  effect  a  separate 
ecdesiastihal  organization  under  the  pope  as  supreme  bishop. 
The  result  was  that,  scarce  twenty-five  years  after  its  founda- 
tion, the  order  was  at  open  feud  with  bishops  ^nd  parish  priests, 
and  the  popes  found  it  necessary  to  issue  decree  aiter  decree  to 
protect  it  froto  violence  and  spoliation.  The  complaints  of 
the  seailiir  cler^,  on  the  other  hand„  came  to  a  head  in  iiyp 
at  the  Lateratt  Council,  -when  even  Pope  Alexander  III.  had  to 
consent  to  d  series  of  decrees  directed  against  the  abuse  of  its 
prrvil^es  by  tie  order  (Prutz,  p.  41). 

So  long;;  however,  as  the  attention  of  the  papacy  and  of 
Christendom  was  fixed  on.  the  problem  of  recovering  and  safe- 
guarding the  Holy  Land,  the  position  of  the  Templars  was 
unassailable  ind  afl  Efforts  to  curb  the  growth  of  their  poyvtx 
vain.  The  order  as  such  had  no  European  policy;*  the  whole 
of  its  vast  organizadon  was' maintained  fbt  the  purpose  of 
feeding  the  holy  war  a^hst  the  infidels  with  recruits  and  with 
money;  and  its  ultimate  fate  depended  on  its  success  or  failure 
in  the  East.    "        ^  (W.  A.  P.) 

Af  tir  the  council  of  Troyes  Hugues  de  Payns  came  to  England 
and  induced  a  number  of  knights  to  ioUow  him  to  the  Holy 
'Land.  Among  these  Wais  Pulk,  count  of  Anjou,  who  would 
thus  seem  to  have  been  a  Templar  before  assuming  the  crown 
of  Jerusalem  in  1131^''  Hugues  de  Payns  died  aboiit  the  year 
BmiIt  ^^3^  ^^^  "^^  succeeded  by  Robert  de  Craon,  who  is 
grmad  said  to  have  been  ,  Anselm's  nephew.  Everard  de 
mMMiBn.  Barris,  the  third  master,  was  conspicuous  in  the  second 
crusade.  In  the  disastrous  match  from  Laodicea  to  Attalia 
his  troops  alotie  kept  up  even  the  show  of  discipline;  and  their 

*  In  August  I^Tgf  Philip  IV.  ceded  to  the  Templars  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Temple  at  Paris  {pieus  Templi),  t.e,  the  whole 
fortified  quarter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  the  right  to  exercise 
higher  and  lower  justice  (alta  ei  hassajusiicia),  to  retam  all  property 
usually  escheated  to  the  ciiown,  and  to  ^;uard  their  fortress  "  night 
and  day  "  by  means  of  their  own  serotenUs  without  interference. 
The  king  undertook,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  not  to  endeavour 
to  levy  any  tattle  or  o^her  tax  nor  to  exact  any  of  the  customary 
feudal  serviGCid  within  the  Temple.  Text  in  Pruti,  Templerherren- 
ordewt  p.  29&V  ., 

'  IUq  autem»  in  discrimine  mortis,  ultimum  trahente  spiritum, 
quidam  ^upervenere  Templarii  oui  religioms  sacre  habit um  cruce 
rubea  signatum  ei  iraposuerunt  (Mon.  Aug.,  iv.  142).  There  must 
be  a  slight  error  hiem  on  the  part  of  the  I  chronicler;  for  Geoffrey 
died  in  11^4  and  the,  red  cross  was  not  granted  to  the  Templars 
until  the  following  year.  This  does  not*  however,  affect  the  main  fact 
that  Geoffrey,  though  excommunicated,  was  buried  in  consecrated 
ground  at  the  New  Temple  in  London.  This  was  in  1163,  twenty- 
two  years  before  the  consecration  of  the  Temple  Church  now  standing. 
See  Rounds  Geoffuy  de  MandeinUe,  p.  224. 

*  Finke,  p.  42.  Individual  Templars,  of  course,  acted  from  time 
to  time  as  diplomats  or  as  royal  advisers;  but  they  in  no  sense 
represented  the  order. 


Success  iptbmiited*' Louis  VII:  to  regulate  his  whole' ahny  aifter 
the  model  of  the  Templar  knights.  In  the  French  king's 
distress  for  money  the  Templars  lent  him  large  sums,  ranging 
from  2000  silver  marks  to  30,000  solidi.  When  Conrad  III.  of 
Germaiiy  reached  Jerusalem  he  was  entertained  at  their  palace 
(Easter  1148);  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  they*  took 
part  in  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Dajnascus.  The  failure  of 
this  expedition  was  ascribed  by  a  contemporary  writer  to  their 
treachery — 2l  charge  to  which  Conrad'  would  not  assent.  This 
is  the  first  note  of  the  accusations  which  from  this  time  were  of 
constant  recurrence.*  ^ 

Henceforward  for  140  years  the- history  of  the  Teinplars  i4 
the  history  of  the  Crusades  {q.t.).  In  1149  the  Templars  were 
appointed  to  guard  the  fortress  of  Gaisa,  the  last  Chriitiaii 
stronghold  on  the  way  towards  Egypt.  Four  years  later  th6 
new  master,  Bernard  de  Trtmelai,  and  forty  of  his  foltowers, 
bursting  into  Ascalon,  were  surrounded  by  the  Saracens  and 
cut  off  to  a  single  man.  William  of  Tyre  has  preserved  the 
scandal  of  the  day  when  he  hints  that  ihey  met  a  merited  fate 
in  their  eagerness  to  possess  themselves  of  the  city  treasure. 
Ne3rt  year  the  rumour  went  abroad  that  they  had  sold  a  noble 
half -converted  Egyptian  prince,  who  had  fallen  into  their  hdnds^ 
to  chains  and  certain  death  for  6o,obb  aurei.  In  1166  Amalric, 
the  Latiii  king  of  Jerusalem,  hanged  twelve  Templars  on  a 
charge  of  betraying  a  fortress  beyond  the  Jordan  to  an  amir 
of  NUr  al-Din  of  Damascus.  The  military  power  of  NOr  aI-D!n 
(1145-73)  was  a  standing  menace  to  the  Christian  j^^|^ 
settlements  in  the  East.  Edessa  had  fallen  to  the  oobm 
prowess  of  his  father  (i  144^4^) ;  Damascus  was  con-  w'**  ^'' 
quered  by  the  son  (1x53),  who  four  years  earlier  had  '  ^^^* 
carried  his  depredations  almost  to  the  walls  of  Antiodi,"  and  in 
ii57  laid  siege  to  the  Christian  town  of  Paneas  near  thfc  source^ 
of  the  Jordan.  In  the  disastrous  fight  that  followed  for  the 
safety  of  the  fortress  of  the  Hospitallers,  Bertrand  de  Blan^uefott', 
the  master  of  the  Templars,  and  Odo  de  St  Amand,  one  of  his 
successors,  were  taken  prisoners.  Bertrand  was  released  later 
when  Mariuel  was  preparing  to  march  against  Nlir  al-IMn.  The 
Templars  do  not  seem  to  have  opposed  Amalric'*  early  expedi- 
tions against  Egypt.  It  was  Geoffrey  Fulcher,  the  Templar 
correspondent  of  Louis  VII.,  who  brought  back  (ir67)  to 
Jerusalem  the  glowing  accounts  of  the  splendour  of  the  caliph's 
court  at  Cairo  with  which  Gibbon  has  enlivened  his  great  work. 
Nor  was  the  order  less  active  at  the  northern  liimts  of  the  Latin 
kingdoni.  Two  English  Templars,  Gilbert  de  Lacy  and  Robert 
Mansel,  "  qui  Galensibus  praeerat,"  starting  from  Antioch, 
surprised  Ntlr  al-Din  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli  and  put 
him  barefooted  to  flight.  But  jealousy  or  honour  led  th^ 
Templars  to  oppose  Amalric's  Egyptian  expedition  of  116S; 
and  the  wisdom  of  their  advice  became  apparent  when  the  re- 
newed discord  on  the  Nile  led  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Asad 
al-Din  Shirkuh,  and  thus  indirectly  to  the  accession  nelidk>a$ 
of  Saladin,in  1169.  In  1170  they  beat  Saladin  back  '  wkb 
from  their  frontier  fortress  of  Gazaj  and  seven  years  '«*'•*««. 
later  they  shared  in  Baldwin  IV.'^s  great  victory  at  Ascalon. 

Meanwhile  Saladin  had  possessed  himself  of  Emesa  and 
Damascus  (1174-75),  and,  as  he  was  already  lord  of  Egypt, 
his  power  hemmed  ih  the  Latin  kingdom  on  every  sidev  In 
July  1 1 73  Amalric  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Baldwin  IV.,  a 
boy  ot  twelve.  Rajrmond  III.,  count  of  TripoK,  a  man  sus- 
pected of  being  in  league  with  the  Saracens,  Was  appointed 
regent,  although  in  1176  the  masters  of  the  Templars  and  the 
Hospitallers  united  m  offering  this  office  to  the  neWly  arrived 
Philip  of  Flanders.  The  construction  of  tht  Templar  fortress 
at  Jacob's  ford  on  the  upper  Jordan  led  to  a  fresh  Saracen  in- 
vasion and  the  disastrous  battle  of  Paneas  (riT^),  from  which 
the  young  king  and  the  Holy  Cross  escaped  with  difficulty, 
while  Odo  de  St  Amand,  the  grand  master,  was  carried  away 
captive  and  never  returned. 

During  Odo's  mastership  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains  sent 
to  Amalric  offering  to  accept  the  Christian  faith  if  released  from 
the  tribute  he  had  paid  to  the  Templars  since  (according  to  the 
*  HisL  PcmUfic.,  ap.  Pertz,  xx.  535-536. 
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reckoiuQg  of  M.  Deb^mery)  somewhere  .  about  1149.  The 
Templars  murdered  the  envoys  on  their  return  (c,  1172).  Amalric 
demanded  that  the  offenders  should  be  given  up  to  justice. 
Odo  refused  to  yield  the  chief  culprit,  though  he  was  well  known, 
and  invoked  the  protection  of  the  pope.  Amalric  had  to  vin- 
dicate his  right  hy  force  of  arms  at  Sidon,  and  died  while  prepar- 
ing to  take  stronger  measures.  T^e  connexion  between  the 
Templars  and  the  Old  Man  was  still  vital  eighty  years  later  when 
the  two  grand  masters  rebuked  the  insolence  of  the  Assassin 


envoys  in  the  presence  of  Louis  IX.  Odo  de  St  Amand  was  sue 
ceeded  by  Arnold  de  Torroge,  who  died  at  Verona  on  his  way  to 
implore  European  succour  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  power  of 
Sakdin  was  now  (1184),  increasing  daily;  Baldwin  IV.  was  a 
leper,  and  his  realm  was  a  prey  to  rival  factions.  There  were 
two  claimants  for  the  guardianship  of  the  state — Raymond  III. 
of  Tripoli  and  Guy  de  Lusignan,  who  in  1180  had  married 
Sibylla,  sister  of  the  young  king.  Baldwin  inclined  to. the 
former,  against  the  patriarch  and  Arnold  de  Torroge. 

There  is  something  Homeric  in  the  story  of  the  fall  of  the 
Latin  kingdom  as  related  by  the  historians  of  the  next  century. 
BMttd  A  French  knight,  Gerard  de  Riderfort  or  Bideford, 
Laiia  coming  to  the  East  in  quest  of  fortune,  attached 
kingdom,  himself  to  the  service  of  Raymond  of  Tripoli,  looking 
for  the  hand  of  some  wealthy  widow  in  reward.  But  on  his 
daiming  the  hand  of  the  lady  of  Botron  he  was  met  with  a 
refusal.  Angered  at  this,  Gerard  enrolled  himself  among  the 
Templars,  biding  his  time  for  revenge,  and  was  elected  grand 
master  on  the  death  of  Arnold.  Baldwin  IV.  died  (1185), 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  young  nephew  Baldwin  V.,  the  son 
of  Sibylla,  under  the  guardianship  of  Raymond,  whose  office 
was  not  of  long  duration,  as  the  Uttle  king  died  in  September 
1 186.  This  was  Gerard's  opportunity.  The  Templars  carried 
l;he  body  of  their  dead  sovereign  to:  Jerusalem  for  burial;  and 
then,  unknown  to  the  barons  of  the  realm,  Gerard  and  the 
patriarch  crowned  Sibylla  and  her  husband  Guy.  The  corona- 
tion of,  Guy  was  the  triumph  of  Raynald  of  Chitillon,  once 
prince  of  Antioch,  and  Saladin's  deadliest  foe.  It  was  at  the 
same  time,  the  overthrow  of  Raymond's  ambition;  and  both 
Latin  ^d  Arabic  writers  are  agreed  that  the  Christian  count 
and  the  Mahommedan  sultan  now  entered  into  an  alliance. 
To  break  this  friendship  and  so  save  the  kingdom,  the  two 
grand  masters  were  sent  north  to  make  terms  with  Raymond. 
But  the  rash  valour  of  the  Templars  provoked  a  hopeless  contest 
with  7000  Saracens.  The  grand  master  of  the  Hospitallers 
was  slain;  but  Gerard  made  his  escape  with  three  knights  to 
Nazareth  (ist  May  1187).  In  this  emergency  Raymond  be- 
came reconciled  with  Guy;  and  Gerard  placed  the  Temple 
treasures  of  Henry  II.  at  his  king's  disposal.  Once  more  it  was 
the  Templars'  rashness  that  led  to  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Hittin  (4th  July).  Gerard  and  the  king  fell  int,o  the  hands  of 
Saladin,  but  were  released  about  a  year  later;  Raymond  of 
Tripoli  made  bis  escape  through  treachery  or  fortune;  and  230 
Tetnplars  fell  in  or  after  the  battle,  for  the  fight  was  scarcely 
over  before  Saladin  ordered  all  the  Templars  and  Hospitaller? 
to  be  murdered  in.  cold  blood-  One  after  another  the  Christian 
fortresses  of  P;^estine  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin.  Jerusalem 
Aiir  o^  surrendered  on  2nd-3rd  October  1 1 8  7,  and  the  treasures 
Jerw  of  the  Temple  coffers  were  used  to  purchase  the  re- 

Mmhm.  demption  of  the  poorer  Christians,  part  of  wham  the 
Templar  warriors  guarded  on  their  sad  march  from  the  Holy 
City  to  TripoU.  .  Part  of  their  wealth  was  expended  by  Conrad 
of  Montferrat  in  the  defence  of  Tyre;  but,  when  this  prince 
refused  to  admit  Guy  to  his  city,  both  the  Templars  and  the 
Hospitallers  from  the  neighbouring  parts  flocked  to  the  banner 
sitgtoi  qI  their  released  king  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
^*^'  ,  siege  of  Acre  (22nd  August  1189).  In  his  company 
they  bore  their  part  in  the  two  years'  si^ge  and  the  terrible 
famine  of  11 90-91;  and  their  grand  master  died  in  the  great 
battle  oi  4th  October  1189,  refusing  to  survive  the  slaughter 
of  hiq  brethren. . . 

M  On  the  fail  of  Acre  Philip  Augustus  established  hinpiself.in 
the  palace  of  .the -.Ter^plars, .  who  are,  howeve^^  stated  to  have 


sympathized  with  Richard.  This  king  sold  them  tbp  island  <}f 
Cyprus  for  100,000  besants;  but,  unable  to  pay  the  purchase 
money,  they  transferred  the  debt  and  the  principality  to  Guy 
of  Lusignan.  The  English  king  considted  them  before  decidiAg 
on  any  great  military  movement;  and  in  June  X192  they  ad- 
vocated the  bold  plan  of  an  advance  on  Egypt  rather  than  on 
Jerusalem.  In  the  disputes  for  the  Latin  kingdom  of  the  East 
the  Templars  seem  to  have  supported  Guy,  and,  like  Richard, 
were  credited  with  having  had  a  hand  in  the  murder  of  Conrad 
of  Montferrat  (April  1192).  It  was  in  the  di3guise  of  a  Templar 
and  in  a  Templar  galley  that  Richard  kft  the  Holy  Land. 
When  Acre  was  recovered,  the  Templars,  like  the  Hospitallers, 
received  their  own  quarters  in  the  town,  which  frpm  this  time 
became  the  centre  of  the  order.  On  the  death  of  Henry  of 
Champagne  (1197)  they  vetoed  the  election  of  Raoul  de  Tabarie; 
after  the  death  of  his  successor  Amalric  they  refused  to  renew 
the  truce  with  Saladin's  brother,  Saif  al-Din,  and  led  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Saracens  before  the  arrival  of  the  joimde 
new  king,  John  de  Brienne,  at  whose  coronation  in  Brhnne. 
1 2 10  William  de  Chartres,  the  grand  master,  was  present. 
Seven  years  later,  with  the  aid  of  Walter  de  Avennis  and  of 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  they  commenced  the  building  of  their 
fortress  of  Castle  Pilgrim,  near  Acre,  01^  a  rocky  promontory 
washed  by  the  Mediterranean  on  every  $ide  except  the  e^t. 
This  wonderiul  structure,  whose  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen,  was 
fortified  with  a  strong  wall,  founded  on  the  substructure  of  a 
yet  more  extensive  one  running  from  sea  to  sea,  and  was  flanked 
by  lofty  towers  of  huge  squared  stones.  Within  was  a  spring 
of  pure  water,  besides  fishponds,  salt-mines,  woods,  pastures, 
orchards,  and  all  things  fitted  to  fiunish  an  abode  in  which,  the 
Templars  might  await  the  day  of  their  restoration  tO:  Jerusalem. 

It  was  from  this  castle  that  in  May  1218  the  fifth,  crusade 
started  for  the  expedition  against  Egypt.  The  Teippiars  were 
the  heroes  of  the  siege  of  Damiettai  at  which  WiUi^np  ptttk 
de  Chartres  was  slain,  "  First  to  attack  and  last  to  ^ruMMde, 
retreat,"  they  saved  the  Christia^i  army  from  annihilation  on 
29th  August  1219;  and  when  the .  city  s^r^endered  (sth 
November)  the  only  one  of  its  twenty-^ight  tpwers  that  had 
begun  to  give  way  had  been  shaken  by  their  eAgines^  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  largely  owing  to  their  objectipn^  that  John 
de  Brienne  refused  the  sultan's  offer  to  restore  Jerusalem  a^d 
Palestine. 

From  the  very  first  the  Templars  seem  to  have  been  opposed 
to  Frederick  II.,  and  when  he.  landed  at  Acre  (7tji  September 
1228)  they  refused  to  march  luider  the  banner^  of  an  excom- 
mimicated  man,  and  would  only  accompany  his  host  from 
Acre  to  Joppa  in  a  separate  body.  They  were  accused  of 
notifying  Frederick's  intended  pilgrimage  to  the  Jordan  to  the 
sultan,  and  they  were  certainly  opposed  to  Frederick's  ten  years' 
peace  with  Al-Kimil,  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  ^d  refused  to  be 
present  at  his  coronation  in  Jerusalem.  Frederick  was  not 
slow  to  avenge  hiipself:  he  left  Jerusalem  abruptly,  publicly 
insulted  the  grand  master,  demanded  th^  surrender  of  their 
fortresses,  and  even  laid  siege  to  Castle  Pilgrim.  He  left  Acre 
on  the  3rd  of  May  1229,  and  on  landing  in  Apulia  gave  orders 
to  seize  the  estates  of  the  order  and  chase  all  its  members  from 
the  land. 

Long  before  the  expiration  of  Frederick's  peace  Europe  was 
preparing  for  a  fresh  crusade  against  the  now  divided  realm  of 
the  Ayyubids.  Theobald  of  Navarre  and  his  crusaders  Seventb 
reached  Palestine  about  August  1239.  The  Templars^  eruBad: 
shared  in  the  great  defeat  near  Jaffa,  an  engagement  which 
their  temerity  had  done  much  to  provoke  (13th  November  1239). 
If  the  king  ever  accepted  the  overtures  of  §5llb  pf  Damascus, 
he  was  supporting  the  policy  of  Hermann  of  Perigord,  the  grand 
master,  who  towards  the  summer  of  1244  wrote  a  triumphant 
letter  to  England,  telling  how  he  had  engaged;  this  stiltan  and 
Nasir  of  Kerak  to  make  an  alliance  against  the  sultan  of"  Egypt 
and  restore  the  whole  of  Palestine  from  the  Jordan  to  the  sea. 
Theobald,  however,  before  leaving  the  Holy  >  Land  ( 27th 
September  1240),  signed  a  ten  years'  truce  with  $aHh  of  Egypt. 
The  Hbspkallers  seem  to  have  been  won  oyet  to  his  View,  and 
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when  RichJtd  k)f  Cornwall' kfrived  (nth  October)  he  had  to 
dedde  between  the  two  rival  orders  and  their  opposing  policies. 
After  some  hesitation  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  sultan  of 
Egypt,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Templars,  who  openly 
mocked  his  dffbrts.  On  Ws- departure  the  three  orders  came 
to  open  discord:  the  Templars  laid  siege  to  the  Hospitallers  in 
Acre  and  drove  out  the  Teutonic  Knigjits  "  in  contumeliam 
imperatoris."  They  were  successful  oh  all  sides;  The  negotia- 
tion^ with  Damascus  and  Kerak  were  reopened,  and  in  1244 
Hermann  of  Perigord  wrote  to  the  princes  of  Europe  that  after 
a  "silence  of  fifty-six  years  the  divine  mysteries  would  once 
more  be  celebrated  in  the  Holy  City." 

It  was  in  this  moment  of  danger  that  the  sultan  of  Babylon 
called  in  the  bai'baroUs  Kharizmians,  whom  the  Mongol  ih- 
Kparlx'  vasions  had  driven  from  their  native  lands.  These 
jutetfiD-  siivages,  entering  from  the  iiOrth,  flowed  like  a  tide 
rMMfl.  past  the  newly  built  and  impregnable  Templar  fortress 
of  Safed,  swept  down  ^n  Jerusalem,  and  annihilated  the 
Christiah  army  near  Gaza  0|i  St  Luke's  day  (i8th  October) 
J  244.  From  this  blow  the  Latin  kingdom  of  the  East  never 
recoveried;  600  khighti  took  part  in  the  battle;  the  whole 
force  of  the  Templars,  300  in  number,  was  present,  but  only 
ife  survived,  and  of  200  Hospitallers  only  16.  The  masters  cf 
both  orders  Vere  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  Despite  the  admir- 
able valour  of  the  Templars,  their  jwlicy  had  proved  the  ruiri 
of  the  land.  Jerusalem  was  lost  to  Christendom  for  ever;  and, 
though  the  Kharizmians  mdted  away  in  the  course  of  the  next 
three  years,  they  left  the  country  so  weak  that  all  the  acquisi- 
tions of  Theobald  and  Richard  fell  ah  easy  prey  to  the  sultan 
of  Babylon. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  true  way  to  Jerusalem  lay 
through  E^pt,  Louis  XX.  led  his  host  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
t9ul9  being  accompanied  by  the  Templars.  Their  master, 
IX  •«  William  de  Sonnac,  attempted  in  vain  to  restrain 

^^■•^*«  the  rash  adVanc^  of  the  cotint  of  Artois  at  the  battle 
of  Manstira  (Sth  February  1250),  which  only  three  Templars 
survived.  St  Louis,  when  captured  a  few  weeks  later,  owed 
his  speedy  release  to  the  generosity  with  which  the  order  ad- 
vanced his  ransom-money.  Shortly  after  his  departure  from 
Acre  (April  1254)  they  consented  to  An  eleven  years'  truce  with 
the  sultans  of  Egypt  and  Damascus. 

"A  new  enemy  was  now  threatening  Mahommedan  and 
Cl^ristiau  alike.  For  a  time 'the  Mongol  advance  may  hive 
f)een  welcomed  by  the  'ChristiJatf  cities,  as  one  after  another 
thfe  Mahom«xedan  prindtJaHties  of  the  north  fell  before  the  new 
invaders.  But  this  new  danger  stimulated  the  energies  of 
Sao-  ^^»yp*»  which  under  the  Mameluke  Bibars  encroached 

ctMM9i  year  after  year  on  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Latin 
oiBmtn.  kingdom.  The  great  Frankish  lords,  fearing  that  all 
wafe"  lost,  made  haste  to  sell  their  lands  to  the  Templars  and 
Hospitallers  befott;  quitting  Palestine  for  ever.  In  1260  the 
former  |>urchased  Sidon  atid  Beaufort;  next  year  the  Hos- 
pitallers purchased  Arsuf/  In  1267,  by  a  skilful  adaptation  of 
the  banners  of  both  orders,  Bibars  nearly  surprised  Antioeh. 
The  Templar  fortress  of  Safed  surrieiidered  With  its  garrison  of 
600  Imights,  all,  pf  whom,  pjreferijed  death  to.apost^^y  (June 
ia66)^,  I  Beaufort  fell  ip.  r268^  Antioch  six  weeks  later;  and, 
though  the  two  orders  still  made  occasional  brilliant  dashes 
from  their  Acre  strotighold^  such  a^  that  to  Ascalpn  in  1264 
and  that  with  Prince  Edward  of  England  to  destroy  ]?lal^Qn  in 
1371,  they  became  so  enfeebled  as  to  welcome  the  treaty  which 
secured  them  the  plain  of  Acre  and  a  free  road  to  Nazareth  as 
the  result  of  the  English  crusade  of  1272. 

But,  thought  wak  aggdnst  external  foes,  the  Templars  were 
strong  enough  for  internal  warfare.  In  i?77  they  espoused 
the  quarsel  of  the  bishop  of  Tripoli,  formerly  a  memb^  of  the 
ojxier,  against  his  nephew  Bobemond,  prince  of  Aiitioch  and 
Tripoli,  and,  began  a  war  which  lasted  three  years.  lU  1276 
their  conduct  drove  Etugh  III.,  king  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem < 
from  Acre  to  Tyre.  In  the  ensuing  year,  when  Majy  of  Antioch 
had  sold  her  claim  to  the  crown  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  they  wel- 
comed this  prince's  lieutenant  to  Acre  and  succeeded  for  the 


moment  in  forcing  the  knights  of  that' city  to  do,liomage  to  the 
new  king.    Thirteen  years  later  (26th  April  1290)  Tripoli  fell, 
and  next  year  Acre,  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  at  the   ^^jjy,^^-. 
close  of  which  (i6th  May)  William  de  Beaujeu,  the    meatoi 
grand  master,  was  slain.    The  few  surviving  Templars    '^■fc** 
elected  a  new  master,  and,  forcing  their  way  to  the    ^'■•* 
seashore,  sailed  for  Cyprus,  which  now  became  the  headquarters 
of  the  order.    A  futile  attempt  against  Alexandria  in  1300  and 
an  unsuccessfxil  effort  to  form  a  new  settlement  at  Tortosa  about 
the  same  time  (1300-2)  are  the  closing  acts  of  their  long  career 
in  the  western  parts  of  Asia. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  Templars  had  been  one 
of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  factors  in  European 
politics.  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  East,  we  grower 
realize  but  a  small  part  of  their  enormous  power.  aad  la- 
Two  Templars  were  appointed  guardians  of  the  dis-  *»«» 
puted  castles  on  the  betrothal  of  Prince  Henry  of  Jj^ 
England  and  the  French  princess  in  1161.  Other 
Templars  were  almoners  of  Henry  III.  of  England  and  of 
Philip  IV.  of  France.  One  grand  master  was  godfather  to  a 
daughter  of  Louis  IX.;  another,  despite  the  iprohibition  of  the 
order,  is  said  to  have  been  godfather  to  a  child  of  Philip  IV. 
They  were  summoned  to  the  great  coimcils  of  the  Church, 
such  as  the  Lateran  of  12 15  and  the  Lyons  council  of  1274. 
Frederick  II.'s  persecution  of  their  order  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  his  excommimication  in  1239;  and  his  last  will  en- 
joined the  restoration  of  their  estates.  Their  property  was 
scattered  oVer  every  country  of  Christendom,  from  Denmark  to 
Spain,  from  Ireland  to  Cyprus.  Before  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century  Matthew  Paris  reckons  their  manors  at  9000,  Alberic 
of  Trois-Fontaines  at  7050,  whereas  the  rival  order  of  St  John 
had  barely  half  the  latter  number.  Some  fifty  years  earlier 
their  income  from  Armenia  alone  was  20,000  besants.  Both  in 
Paris  and  in  London  their  houses  were  used  as  strongholds  for 
the  royal  treasure.  In  the  Temple  in  London  Hubert  de  Burgh 
and  the  Poitevin  favourites  of  Henry  HI.  stored  their  wealth; 
and  the  same  building  was  used  as  a  bank  into  which  the  debtors 
of  the  foreign  usurers  paid  their  dues.  From  the  English 
Templars  Henry  in.  borrowed  the  purchase  money  of  016ron 
in  1235;  from  the  French  Templars  Philip  IV.  exacted  the 
dowry  of  his  daughter  Isabiella  on  her  marriage  with  Edward  11. 
To  Louis  IX.  they  lent  a  great  part  of  his  ransom,  and  to 
Edward  I.  of  England  ho  less  than  25,000  livres  TournoiSy  of 
which  they  remitted  four-fifths.  Jacques  de  Molay,  the  last 
grand  master,  came  to  France  in  1306  with  150,000  gold  florins 
and  ten  horse-loads  of  silver.*  In  the  Spanish  peniiistda  they 
occupied  a  peculiar  position,  and  more  than  one  king  of  Aragon 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  up  under  their  .discipline.'  ' 

.  *  The  wealth  of  the  Templare,  was  due  not  so,  much,  to  theif 
territorial  ppssessions  as  to  the  fact  that  they  were  the  great  inter-, 
national  financiers  ana  bankers  of  the  age.  The  Parid  Temple 
was  the  centre  of  the  world's  money  market.  In  it  popes  and 
kings  deposited  their  revenues,  andthes^  vi»t  sums  were  not  hoarded 
but  issued  as  loans  on  adequate  security.  •<  Above  aU,  it  was  the 
Templars  who  njade  the  exchange  qf  monex  with  the  E^st  possible, 
It  is  easy,  i;ideea,  to  see  how  they  were  the  ideal  bankers  ot  the  age; 
their  strongholds  were  scattered  from  Artneriia  to  I-rdand,  thsit 
military  power  and  strict  discipline  ensured  the  safe  tmnsmiestoii 
of  ireaaur^^  while  their  reputation  aa  monks. guaraoteed  their  integi 
rity.  .  Thus  they  became  the  predecessors,  and  later  the  rivals,  o£ 
the  great  Italian  banking  companies.  See  L.  Delisle,  "  M^moire  sur 
les  op^ration^  financi^nes  des  Templiers  *'  in  MSfnaires  de  VlnsHlid 
national  de  France^  t.  xxxii.  To  take  interest  (usury)  was  of  course 
unlawful.  The  method  of  circumventing  this  seems  to  have  beerl 
that  the  mortgages  paid  to  the  mortgagors  a  nominal  rent  which 
was  used  towards  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  The  diffet^nce  between 
this  and  the  rtal  rent  represented  the  interest.  Se^  Ancient  Charters, 
Pt.  i.  (Pipe  Roll  Soc..  London.  1888),  edited1>y  J:'H.  Round,  p.  94 
note.  A  document  throwing  a  vivid  light  on.tKe  banking  methods 
of  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  is  a  charter  of  JVf  argaret,  queen 
of  the  English,  a.d.  1186,  from  the  abbey  of  Fontevrault,  pnnted 
in  Calendar  of  Documents,  France  (London;  i:899>,  vol.  i.,  ed.  J.  H. 
Round,  No.  1084.  ,  (W.  'A.  P.) 

*  The  Templars  in  Aragon  and  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  ylrere  far  more  subordinate  to  the  pW)Wn  than  elsewhere. 
None  but'  natives  were  admitted  to  their  ranks,  and  there  were  very 
few  exchanges  of  knights  with  foreign  commanderies.    They  were 
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Such  were  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Teoiplars  at  the  time 
wkcn  Philip  IV.  of  France  accused  them  of  heresy  and  worse 
offences,  had  them  arrested  (13th  October  1307),  and  forced 
them  to  confess  by  tortures  of  the  most  excruciating  kinds. 
Five  yefirs  later  (26th  May  131 2)  the  order  was  suppressed  by 
decree  of  the  council  of  Vienne  ai^d  its  goods  transferred  to  the 
hospital  of  St  John.  .     .,(T,  A.  A.) 

Never  had  tjie  order  of  the  Temple  been  to  all  appearance 
more  powerful  than  inunediately  before  its  ruin.  Sovereign 
Suf^nB'  power,  in  the  sense  of  that  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  in 
Mioa  of  Prussia  or  the  Knights  of  St  John  in  Rhodes  and  later  in 
'^^  Malta,  it  had  never  possessed;  but  its  privileges  and 

ord^.  immunities  constituted  it  a  jchurch  within  the  church 
and — in  France  at  least— a  state  within  the  state,  Philip  IV., 
indeed,  in  pursuance  of  his  policy  of  centralizing  power  in  the 
q:own«  had  from  1287  onwards  made  tentative  efforts  to  curtail 
the  power  and  wealth  of  t^ie  or^r;  in  1287  he  commanded  the 
sequestration  of  all  its  property  acquired  sincQ  the  confirmation 
of  its  privileges  by  Lou»  IX^  in  1258;  in  1289  the  ordinance  of 
jerriere^  in.  Gitinais  was  directed  against  its  illegal,  acqif isition$ 
and  itis  interference  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king,  and  his 
vassals;  in  1290  the  p^Iement  decided  that  the  privileges  of 
the  ord^r  could  only  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  actually  wore 
Its  habit.  Soon,  however,  the  king's  necessities  forced  him  to 
change  his  policy.  In  January  1293  the  privileges  of  the  order 
in, and  about  Paris  were  confirmed  and  extended,  and  in  1297 
Philip,  borrowed  5200  Jivres  iourtioises  from  the  Paris  Temple, 
Then  came  the  great  quarrel  with  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  and  on 
the  loth  of  August  ^303  the  king  signed  with  Hugues  de  Peraud, 
the  general  visitor  of  the  French  Templars,  a  formal  4:reaty  of 
alliance  against  the  pope.  On  the  6th  of  February  1304 
Boniface'^  successor,  Benedict  XI.,  once  more  confirmed  all  the 
Templajs*  privileges; .  while  PhUip,  for  his  part,  appointed 
Hugues  de,  Peraud  receiver  of  the  royal  revenues  and,  under 
pressure  of  the  disastrous  campaign  in  Flanders,  in  June  granted 
a  charter  e^empl;i]?Lg  the  order  from  all  hindrances  to  the  ^.cqiusi- 
tion  of  property. .  .Two  years  later  the  king  took  refuge  in  the 
Temple  from  the  violence  of.  the  Paris  mob,*  and  so  late  as  the 
spring  of  1307  was. present,  at  the  reception  of  a  new  Templar.* 

Yet  for  some,  two  years  past  the  king,  had  been  plotting  a 
treacherous  attaick  on  the  order.  His  motives  are  dear:  he 
|iad  used  every  expedient  to  raise  money,  had  robbed  and  ex- 
pelled the  Jews  and  the  Lombard  bankers,  had  debased  the 
coinage;  the  suppression  of  the  Templar^  would  at  once  rescue 
him  from  their  unwelcome  tutelage  and  replenish  his  coffers. 
He  cherished  also  another  ambition.  The  question  of  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  great  military  orders  had  often  been  mooted; 
the  project  had  been  approved  by  successive  popes  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Holy  Land;  it  had  been  formally  proposed  at  the 
Lyons  couttcil  of- 1274,  oiily  t<y  be  rejected  by  the  opposition  of 
the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  themselves.  To  Philip  this 
scheme  commended  itself  as  an  opportunity  for  bringing  the 
6rders  under  the  control  of  the  French  crown;  there  was  to  be 
but  one  order,  that  of  the  "  Knights  of  Jerusalem,"  of  whidi 
the  grand  master  was  alwa)^  to  be  a  prince  of  the  royal  house  of 
France.'  Qearly,  it  qnjy  needed  an  excuse  and  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  make  him  attack  the  Templars;  and,  once 
having  attacked  them,  nothing  short  of  their  entire  destruction 
Would  have  bieen  consistent  with  his  safety.  The  excuse  was 
found  in  the  denunciation  of  the  order  for  heresy  and  unspeak- 

bound  to  respond  to  demands  of  the  grand  master  for  consignments 
of  men  and  money,  but  their  main  duty  was  to  assist  the  king  in 
his  wars  against  the  Moors  at  home  {ad  Sarracenorum  Yspanie 
ofensionem),  a  duty  they  fulftUed  with  conspicuous  success  and 
courage  to  the, feist.  See  Finke  i.  3,  PapsUum  und  Untereang  des 
TtmpUrarden^  (p.  i?,7),  "  Die  SondcrsUUung  der  aragonesischen  (und 
spanischen)  Temphr.  See  also  Prutz,  Templerherrenorden,  p.  61 
9eq.  In  Portugal  the  Templars  were  practically  feudatories  of  the 
crown,  the  master  taking  an,  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king  and  hia 
heir  (t5.  p.  5?).       /^'^  .(W.A.P.) 

*  For  details  see  Lavpcat,  p.  I20.    .  «  Fmke  1.  119,; 

*  He  himself  was  to  be  its  first  head,  with  the  title  of  '  King, of 
Jerusalem."  See  the  letter  (No.  75)  from  L^^  F.  to  Bernart  Fw 
in  Finke  ii.  114.  . 


able  immoralities  by  a  venal  infoii^er;  th^  ^pix^rtiuuty  was 
the  election  of  a  pope,  Clement  V.^  wholly  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  king  of  France. 

For  perhaps  half  a  century  there  had  been  3trange  stories 
circulating  as  to  the  secret  rites  practised  by  the;  order  at  its 
midnight  meeting,  stories  which  probably  had  their  Aoom*-. 
origin  in  the  extrjeme  ixrecaurions  takei?>  by  the  ^^^ 
Templars,  originally  perhaps, for  military  rea^ns,  to  sepure  the 
secrecy  of  their  proceedings,  which  excited^  popular  curiosity 
and  suspicion.  Among  the  Templars  alone  of  the  religious 
orders  the  ceremonies  pf  reception  were  conducted  in  strict 
privacy;  chapters  were  held  at  daybre^  with  closely  guarded 
doors,  and  ^0  one  participating  wa3  allowed  to  reveal  what  had 
passed,  even  to  a  fellow-member  of.  the  order,  1  under  pain  of 
expulsion.  It  was  inevitable  that,  considering  the  "temper  ot 
the  age,  all  this  should  lead  to  stories  of  rites  too  repulsive  tft 
bear  the  light.  It  was  said  that  o^  his  initiation  each  member 
had  to  disavow  his  belief  in  Christy  to  spit  upon. the. crudfix, 
to  submit  to  indecent  ceremonies.  When  the  inass  lyaa  cele^ 
brated  the  consecrating  words  I^oc,  €^t  corpus  wcrp^i^mitted; 
on  Good  Friday  the  holv  cross  was  trampled  under  foot;  and 
the  Christian  duty  of  almsgiving  had  ceased  tot  be  observed. 
Even  the  vaunted  chastity  of  the  ord|er  towards  .women  had,  it 
was  said,  been  turned  into  the  forntial  obUgation  t9  commit  n^or^ 
horrible  offences.  These  evil  practices  were  part  o^.the  sepret 
statute  law  of  an  order  which  in  its.,  nightly  afisem*blies  woi;- 
shipped  an  idol  named  Baphomet*  or  the  deyil  in- ihe.  shape  of 
a  black  cat.  Devils,  too,  appeared  in  th^.  form  o{  beautiful 
women  {succuhi)^  with  whom  the  brotheijB  had  carnal  intercou;:s^. 
In  England  the  very  children  at  their  play  bade  one  another 
beware  of  a  Templar's  kisses,  .  Stranger,  stories  yet  were  rife 
in  England  and  gravely  reported  befoy^  tish-ops  and  .priests-r 
of  children  alain  by  their  fathers  !i)ecause  they  chanced  to  witness 
the  nightly  orgies  of  the  society^  pf  on^  prior's  bemg  spifji^ 
away  at  every  meeting  of  th^.  general,  chapter;  q|  .  thevlffftSki 
preceptor's  declariiD^  that  a  singl|e  ^r  of  a  Saracen'^  beaivji 
was  worth  more  than  the  whole  body  of  a  Christian  man.  Jfn, 
France  they  were  said  to  roast  their  illegitinxate  children  and 
smear  their  idols  with  the  bum^ig  fat. 

In  the  spring  of  1304  or  1305  a  certain  Esquii:^  de  Floyran 
of  Beziers  pretended  to  betray  ,the  "  secret  of  the  Tpmplars  *' 
(/oc/f^m  reii|i.j^iairuv^m)  to  JamealLof.Aragon.  The  imavji^ 
pious  king,  who  had  every  reason  to  thi^k  lye^  of  the  atian  of 
order,  did.  not  affect  to  be  convinced ;,  b^t  the  prospect  ^f  •^'"t 
of  spoils  was  allurix^,  and  he  seems  to  h^ye  promised,  the  iiii 
forn^^r  a  share  of  the  booty  if  he  could  make 'good  hfs  chargest^^ 
Esquiu  now  turned  to  Philip  of  France,  with  n^ore  immediatl^ 
success.  For  the  piupose  of  collecting  additional  evidence  thq 
king  caused  twelve  spies  to  find  admissicm  to  the^ordec^And id 
the  meantime  sought  to  win  over  the  pop^  to  hi^yiews«  Ber? 
trand  de  Got,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  who  on  the  5th  of  June 
1305  became  pope  as  Clement  V.,  owed  the  tiara  to  the  diplomacy 
of  Philip's  agents,  perhaps  to  their  g9ld;.'  but  though  a  weak 
man,  and  moreover  a  martyr  \o  ill  health,  h^  was  not  so 
immediately  acconunodating  as  the  king  might  have  wished, 

*  Two  of  the' Templars  examined  at  Carcassonne  spoke  0^  ah  idol 
named  Baphomet  or  a  piece  di  wood-  on  which  was  represented 
a  figtn^  of  Baphomet.  A  Templar  at  Florence  called  •  the  idol 
Mahomet  or  Magomet.  Baphomet  was  a  common  medieval  cor* 
ruprion  of  Mahomet  (Maphomet»  Mahom,  &c.),  who  was  regardea, 
not  as  a  false  prophet  only,  but  as  a  demon,  a  false  god  to  whom 
human  sacrifices  were  offered.  Hence  any  unholy  or  fantastic 
rites  came  to  be  called  baffumerie,  makomerie,  <m6meriej  i^ 
*'  mummery."  Hammer-Purgstall's  derivation  from  'j8«^  M^rov^t 
ue.  the  baptism  of  Metis  (the  supreme  wisdom),  has  no  1;ru8tworthy 
evidence  to  support  it.    See  Loiseleur,  boctfine  sebrlte,  p.  97  seq. 

•  Finke  ii.  83,  No.  57,  publishes  a  letter  of  Esquiii'  to  the 
king,  dated  2tst  January  1308,  claiming  his  reward.  Efiqniu  is  the 
Sc]uin  de  Florian  of  Villani;  the  Other  informer  meaitioned  by 
him,  NoflFo  Dei  (Deghi)  of  Florence,  had,^  however,  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter;  he  was  in  financial  relations  with  the  Temple  at 
Paris,  and  was  hanged  for  swindling.  ■  Nor'  was  Esquiu 's  motive 
to  save  himself  from  execution,  but  purely  mercenaty. '  Th^  exist*- 
ence  of  an  informer,  doubted  by  Lea  {Inquisition  iii.  255). and  others, 
is  now  proved*  »        ..  / 
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expre^ir^  liis  disbelief,  in  the  charges  against  the  order,  and, 
though  promising  an  inquiry,  doing  his  best  to  procrastinate. 
Philip  determined  to  force  his  hand.  All  France  was  at  this 
time  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition,  and  th^  Inquisi- 
tion could  act  without  consultmg  the  pope.  The  grand  in- 
quisitor of  France^  William, of  Paris,  was  Philip's  confessor  and 
creature.  The  way  was  thus  open  for  the  king  to  carry  out  his 
plan  t>y  a  perfectly  legal  method.  His  informers  denounced 
the  Templars  to  the  Inquisition,  and  the  grand  inquisitor — as 
was  the  customary  procedure  in  the  case  of  persons  accused  of 
heresyp-demanded  their ,  arrest  by  the  civU  power.  On  the 
14th  of  September  1307,  accordingly,  Philip  issued  writs  to  his 
haillis  BXid  seneschals .  throughout  the  kingdom^  directing  them 
to  make  preparations  to  arrest  the  members  of  the  order  on 
the  following  13th  of  October. 

The  Templars  had  for  some  time  past  been  aware  of  the 
charges  against  them.  On  the  6th  of. June  1306  Pope  Clpmen^ 
had  summoned  Jacques  de  Molay,  the  grand  master,  from 
Cyprus  to  France,  i^  order  to.  consult  him  ,on  the  projected 
crusade.  He  liad  pbeyec^,  the  call,  and,  in.  an  interview  with  the 
pope,  had  taken  the"  opportunity  to  demand  a  full  inquiry. 
They  had,  however,  taken  no  measures  to  defend  themselves; 
.the  S];i44^  ^ctio^  of ,  the  king  tqok  them:  whoUy  by  surprise; 
Aff^ti  and  on  the  night  of  Fidday,  the>  13th  of  October  1307, 
cftb0^  thcff  attest  wad  effected  wtthotltdifficxilty,  Jacques 
n»mpimf»4  ^e  Molay  liimself  with  sixty  of  his  brethren  being 
se'j^e4  4n  Paris..  Next  day  they  were  haled  before  the  university 
of  Paris^  to  bear  the.  recital  of  their  crimes;  on  Sunday  tiie 
popitoce  was  collected  in  the  royal  gatdetis,  where  preachers 
inveighed  against  the  iniquities  of  the  order. 

The  Templf^rs  were  caught  in  toils  from,  which  there  was  no 
escape.  Ta  fdarGethem  tx>  confess,  they  were  tot  toptured 
by 'the  TbyaF  officikls,  before  being  handed  over  to  the  in- 
qiiisitprs  to  be,  if  need  were,  tortured  again.  In  Paris  alone 
thirty-six  died  under  the  process.*  The  result  was,  at  the 
^tset,- all  that  the  king  could  desire.  Of  138  Templaxs  examined 
in  Paris  between  the  i^th  of  October  and  the  ^4th  of  November, 
some  of  them  old  me^i.who  had  been  in  the  order  the  greater 
part  flf  their  livea,  123  confessed  to, spitting  on  (or  "near") 
the  omciix  at  their  reception.  Many  of  the  prisoners,  on  the 
other  hand)  confessed  to  all  the  charges^  however  grotesque. 
But  the  most  damning  confession  was  that  of  the  grstnd  master 
himself,  pubHcly  made  with  tears  and  protestations  of  contrition 
aad  eimbodied  in  a  letter  (October  25)  sent  to  all  the  Templars 
M  France.  He  had  been  guilty,  he  said,  of  'denying  Christ  and 
spitting  on  the  cross;  the  grosser  charges  he  mdignantiy  re- 
pudiated.* ,         .    I 

.  To. the  pope,  meanwhile,  Uie  proceedings  in  France  were  to 
the  higlMBt  degree*  unwelcome.  Her  bad,  indeed,  beeem^  con^ 
vhiced,  tf  not  of  the  general  guilt  of  the  order,  at  least  of  the 
guilt  of  some  of  its  members,  fiut  the  affafr  was  one  which  he 
desired  to  reserve  for  his  own  judgment;  Philip's  action  he 
interpreted,  rightly,  as  an  oacroachment  of.  the  civil  power  00 
the  privileges  and  property  of  the  Church,  and  his  fears  were 
increased  when  the  French  Kng,  without  consuhing  him,  sent 
letters  to  King  James  of  Aragon,.  Edward  ,11.  of  England,  the 
German  king  Albert  and  other  princes^  calling  upon  them  to 
imitate  his*  example.  On  the  ajth  of  October  Clement  issued 
letters  suspending  the  powers  of  the  Inquisition  in  France. 
What  followed  is  not  clear,  for  the  documentary  evidence  for 
these  months  is  very  defective.  On  the  17th  of  November 
Jataiest»f  Aragon  wrote  to  Philip,  in  answer  to  his  letter  and  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  in  Paris  forwarded  to  him,*  expressing 

*  Mlchelet,  Prods,  i.  36. 

*  Jaxxiues  de  Molay^s  cqnfession  was  partly  due  to  fear  of  torture, 
partly  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  a  specific  charee  of  unnatural 
crime  brought  against  him  by  the  Templar  G^illaume  de  Giac 
(Cmelin  ii.,  tab.  i.  No,  12).  But  he  continued  to  demand  access 
to  , the  pope,  declaring .  that  he  could  satisfactorily  explain  the 
practices  of  the  order.  a      " 

*  Text  in  Finke  ii.  TJie  writer,  Romeus  de  Brugaria,  of  the 
university  of  Paris,  boldly  declares  t^at  the  proceedings  were  taken 
domini  papae  assensu  pfeiq€dente. 


hia  surprise  at  the  charges  against  the;  Templa^,  ,who.had  dofie 
himself  and  his  forefathers  great  service  against  the  in&del^ 
but  promisiixg  to  proceed  against  them  since  required  to  do.  so 
'  by  the  Church."*  In  Portugal  no  action  was, taken  at  all. 
Edward  II.  of  England  replied  that  he  must  first  receive  in- 
formation as  to  the  charges  from  his  officials  in  ^en  (whence 
the  charges  had  originated),  and  on  the  5th  of  Pecember  he 
wrote  to  the  kings  of  Aragon,  Castile,  Portugal  and  Sicily  begging 
them  not  to  believe  the  evil  reports  against  the  order  (PruU, 
p.  159).  But  meanwhile,  on  the  aand  of  November,  I^ope 
Clement  had  issued  a,  bull  calling  on  all  Idngs  and  princes  to 
arrest  the  Templars  everywhere,  his  ipotive  probably  being 
(according  to  Finke)  to  forestall  the  probable  action  of  the 
secxdar  powers  and  keep  the  affair  in  his  own  hands.  AU  scruples 
and  hesitations  now  vanished.  In  England  the  Templars  were 
arrested  on  the  toth  of  January  Z308,  in  Sicily  on  the  a4th  of 
the  same  month,  in  Cyprus  on  the  ^th  of  May;  in  Arago^ 
^nd  Castile  the  process  was  less  easy,  for  the  kn^hts,  focer 
war^ed,  had  put  their  fortrfssses  into  a.  st^te.of  defe^qe,;  notably 
their  strong  castle  of  J4onzon, ,  which  was  oiiy  t^ei^  f^fter  a 
long  siege  on  the  17th  of  May,  while  the  last, of  the  Templ^^rs' 
strongholds,  Castellat,  did  not  fall  until  the  2n4  of  Noveimber^^ 

Meanwhile,  on  the  36th  of  M&y>  Philip  rhad  m^e  his  solfmn 
entry  into  Poitiecs,  where  the  pope  and  cardinals  had  already 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  ^itb  the  king  on  the 
matter.  iTbe  debates  that  followed  were  protracted  and 
stormy;  but  Philip  was  in  a  positon  to  back  his.  a];gument  fo^ 
the  suppression  of  the  order  by  pressing  other  and  more 
dangerous  claims:  the  canonisation,  of,  CelesticieV^,  .the  .con* 
demnation,  pf  Bo^ffice  VIII.  for  hie:resy»  jthe  absolutio^a  of 
GuiUaume  de  I^ogaret,  the  executer  qf  .^.outragjer^t  j^agni, 
the  summoning  of  a  general .  council,,  the  settlement  of  the 
papacy  at  Avignon*  At  last,  on  the  ^7th  of  June,,  ai^.  arraqge- 
ment  was  conxe  to.  The  king  agreed  to  hand  over  tp  the  papal 
commissioners  the  property^  and.  persons  of  th,e  Temples; 
Clement,  for  his  part,,  withdrew  the  .sentence  o^,  suspension 
against  the  grand  inquisitor  of  France  (July  5)  and  ordered  a|i 
inquisition  i^to  the  chargeS]  against  individual  Templars  by 
the  diocesan  bi^ops  with  assessors  nominated  by  himself* 
The  ezaminationf  of  the  .grand  jnaster,  of  the  grand  \risitoi:  of 
France,  and  of  the  grand  preceptors  of  Cypr4s,  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine  he  reserved  to  himself.  Inquisition  was  to  be  made 
into  the.  conduct;  of  the^  order  in  each  .country  by  special  p^ipal 
commissiof^s;  an4  the  fate  of  the  order  as  ^  whole  was  to  \^ 
decided  by  a  general  council.^ 

These  decisions  were  at  pnce  acted  on.  At  Poitiers,  Clement 
had  already  heard  tke  confessions  of  seventy-two  Templ^rs^ 
carefully  selected  from  the  royal  prisons  (June  29  to  July  i),* 
The  grand,  master  and  the  three  preceptors  wer/s  rcnexamined 
at  Chinon,  and  renewed  their  qld  coid^essions  (30th  August). 
Lastly,  the  bull  Regnans  in  Coelo  summoned  a  great  coui^cil  at 
Vienne  for  the  ist  of  October  x^ii,  .when  the  question  of  the 
guilt  of  the  order  might  be  considered.  Meanwhile  the  pope 
and  cardinals  had  elaborated  the  organization  of  the  new 
ipquisition.  In  this  the  actual  inquisatora^  thoiigh.  adznitted, 
played  a  quite  .sl^bordinate  part:  the  commissions  centred 
round  the  diocesan  bishops^  who  had  as  assessors  prelates, 
abbots,  priors  and.  canonists.  These  , commissions  wer^.  two- 
fold, usually — ^though  errqneously — distinguished  as  papal  and 
episcopal  (both  were  in  fact  papal) j, the  ;first  were. charged  with 
the  inquisition  into  the  accusations  against  the  order  itself  and 
the  grand .  preceptors  of  the  yarioiis  countries,  the  secpn^  with 

.  *  Te^rt  in  Finke  ii.  55.  .        ../;'■ 

*  Finke  1,  302  ff.  ^  Some  of  the  Spanish  Ten^plari  '^urned 
Mahommedan  and  joined  the  king  of  Granada  141  ah  invasion  of 
Aragon  (Finke  ii.  i88r.No,  105).     . 

.,  *This  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Holy  Land.  In 
fact  its  administration  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philips  confidants 
and  the  greater  part  remained  in  hh  possession  (Finke. i.  227). 

'  For  a, detailed  account  of  the  negotiations  see,  Finke  1-  200  flf. 
He  holds  that  Clement,  though  now  convinced  of  the  Templars' 
guilt,  was  anxious  to  treat  them  leniently  and,  if  possible,  to  save 
the  order  (p.  2i§). . 
•^See  Gmelin  li,,  Tab.  vi^.  ^nd.yiii.,      ,,.,..; 
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that  into  the  accusations  against  individual  Templars.  The 
papal  commission  in  Paris  began  its  sessions  on  the  gth  of 
August  1309;  on  the  12th,  citations  were  issued  to  those 
Templars  who  "  of  their  own  free  will  "  were  prepared  to  come 
and  defend  the  order.  There  was  much  confusion  and  delay, 
however,  and  the  actual  public  trial  did  not  begin  till  the  nth 
of  April  1310.^  Many  Templars,  trusting  in  the  assurance 
implied  in  their  citation,  had  volunteered  to  defend  the  order 
and  withdrew  their  previous  confessions.  They  were  soon  un- 
deceived; the  commission,  presided  over  by  the  garde  des 
sceaux  of  the  king,  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  was  packed 
with  creatures  of  the  crown.  The  evidence  given  in  Paris  for 
or  against  the  order  was,  it  was  soon  found,  used  against  the 
individual  Templars  on  their  return  to  the  provinces;  the  re- 
tractation of  a  confession,  under  the  rules  set  up  for  the  diocesan 
inquisition,  was  punished  with  death  by  fire.  On  Tuesday 
Tbo  the  1 2th  of  May,  fifty-four  Templars  who  had  re- 

*"'■'•  tracted  their  confessions  before  the  commission  were 

burnt  in  Paris  by  order  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens;*  a  few  days 
later  four  were  burnt  at  Senlis,  and  towards  the  end  of  May 
nine  more,  by  order  of  the  archbishop  of  Reims.  Forty-six 
Templars  now  withdrew  their  defence,  and  the  commissioners 
in  Paris  decided  (30th  May)  to  adjourn  till  November.  The 
second  examination  lasted  from  the  ryth  of  December  13 10  to 
the  1 6th  of  May  13 11.  Meanwhile  (c.  April  131 1)  Clement  and 
Philip  had  come  to  terms.  The  pope  condemned  the  Templars. 
The  council  of  Vienne  met  in  October  131 1.  A  discussion  arose 
as  to  whether  the  Templars  should  be  heard  in  their  ovm  de- 
fence. Clement,  it  is  s«ud,  broke  up  the  session  to  avoid  com- 
pliance; and  wnen  seven  Templars  offered  themselves  as 
deputies  for  the  defence  he  had  them  cast  into  prison.  Towards 
the  beginning  of  March  Philip  canie  to  Vienne,  and  he  was  seated 
at  the  pope's  right  hand  when  that  pontiff  delivered  his  sermon 
against  the  Templars  (3rd  April  1312),  whose  order  had  just 
been  abolished,  not  at  the  general  council,  but  in  private  con- 
sistory (22nd  March).  On  2nd  May  1312  he  published  the  bull 
Ad  Pttnndamy  transferring  the  goods  of  the  society,  except  for 
the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Aragon,  Portugal  and  Majorca,  to  the 
Knights  of  St  John.  The  order  was  never  formally  pronounced 
guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  its  charge;  its  abolition  was  dis- 
tinctly, in  the  terms  of  Clement's  buD  Consideranies  Dudum, 
"  non  per  modum  definitivae  sententiae,  cum  eam  super  hoc 
secundum  inquisitiones  et  processus  super  his  habitos  non 
pdssemus  ferre  de  jure  sed  per  viam  provisionis  et  ordinationis 
apostolicae  "  (6th  May  131 2). 

The  final  act  of  the  stupendous  tragedy  came  early  in  13 14. 
Jacques  de  Molay,  the  grand  master,  had  not  hitherto  risen  to 
the  height  of  his  great  position;' the  fear  of  torture  alone  had 
been  enough  to  make  him  confess,  and  this  confession  had  been 
used  to  extract  avowals  from  his  brethren,  subject  as  they 
were  to  unspeakable  sufferings  and  accustomed  to  yield  to  the 
military  chief.  Humiliation  on  humiliation  had  been  heaped 
on  the  wretched  man,  public  recantations,  reiterated  confessions. 
Before  the  papal  commission  he  had  flamed  into  anger,  protested, 
equivocated — only  in  the  end  to  repeat  his  confession  once 
m6re.  The  same  had  happened  before  the  commission  of 
cardinals  at  Chinon;  the  atldience  with  the  pope,  which  he 
demanded,  he  had  never  obtained.  On  the  6th  of  May  13 12 
Pope  Clement  issued  his  final  decision  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
Templars  in  general;  that  of  the  five  great  offices  of  the  order 
he  reserved  in  his  own  hand.  With  this  a  silence  falls  over  the 
history  of  the  Templars;  •  the  fate  of  the  order  had  been  de- 

*  This  was,  of  course,  only  one  of  some  twenty-five  separate  com- 
missiofts  in  different  countnes.  It  was,  however,  the  most  important 
and  is  the  best  known. 

'  Philippe  de  Marigny,  brother  of  Enguerrand  de  Marigny,  the 
king's  mmister,  had  been  appointed  archbishop  of  Sens  at 
Philip  IV. 's  instance  in  April,  and  was  naturally  full  of  zeal  for 
the  royal  cause.  The  conaemned  Templars  appealed  to  the  papal 
comynission,  which  was  sympathetic,  but  replied  that  it  had  no 
authority  to  interfere  with  the  archoishop's  ordinary  jurisdiction. 
(Raynouard,    p.    92.) 

■  Finke  devotes  an  interesting  chapter  to  tracing  what  became 
of  the  property  of  the  order  and  of  tne  individual  Templars.    The 


cided,  that  of  the  individuals  still  under  trial  was  of  little  interest 
to  contemporary  chroniclers.  Then  the  veil  is  suddenly  lifted. 
Jacques  de  Molay  has  found  his  wonted  courage  at  last,  and 
with  him  Gaufrid  de  Charney,  the  preceptor  of  Normandy;  on 
the  14th  of  March  1314  they  were  brought  out  on  to  a  scaffold 
erected  in  front  of  Notre  Dame,  there  in  the  presence  of  the 
papal  legates  and  of  the  people  to  repeat  their  confessions  and 
to  receive  their  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  Instead, 
they  seized  the  opportunity  to  withdraw  their  confessions  and 
to  protest  to  the  assembled  thousands  the  innocence  of  the 
order.  King  Philip  the  Fair  did  not  wait  to  consult  the  Church 
as  to  what  he  should  do;  he  had  them  burnt  "in  the  little 
island  "  of  the  Seine  "  between  the  Augustinians  and  the  royal 
garden  ";  with  them  perished  Guy  (the  Guido  Delphini  of  the 
trials),  the  youthful  son  of  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne.  After 
the  deaths  of  the  pope  and  king,  which  followed  shortly,  the 
people  remembered  that  the  grand  master  had  summoned  them 
with  his  dying  breath  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God;  but 
the  sole  recorded  contemporary  protest  is  that  of  the  Augus- 
tinians against  the  trespass  committed  by  the  royal  officers  on 
their  land! 

On  the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Templars  \h 
respect  of  the  specific  charges  on  which  the  order  was  condemned 
opinion  has  long  been  divided.  Their  innocence  was  maintained 
by  the  greatest  of  all  their  contemporaries,  Dante, ^  and  00101% 
others  by  the  historian  Villani  and  by  the  sainted  Antoninus, 
archbishop  of  Padua.  In  more  recent  times  a  certain  heat  was 
introduced  into  the  discussion  of  the  question  owing  to  its  having 
been  for  centuries  brought  into  the  arena  of  party  controversy, 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  Gallicans  and  Ultramontanes, 
Freemasons  and  the  Church.  Thus  in  165^  Pierre  Du  Puy,  librarian 
of  the  Bibliothk]ue  Royale,  published  his  work  on  the  Templars 
to  confute  those  who  sought  to  establish  their  innocence  in  order 
to  discredit  a  king  of  France.  On  the  other  hand,  Nicolas  Gurtler 
published  his  Historia  TemblaHorutn  (Amsterdam^  1691,  2nd  ed. 
1703)  to  show,  as  a  good  Protestant,  that  the  Templars  had  the 
usual  vices  of  Roman  Catholics,  while,  according  to  Loiseleur,  the 
later  editors  of  Du  Puy  (especially  of  the  1 751  edition,*  ostensibly 
printed  at  Brussels)  were  Freemasons  who,  under  false  names, 
garbled  the  old  material  and  inserted  new  in  the  interests  of  the 
supposed  origin  of  their  own  order  in  that  of  the  Templars.* 
Several  Roman  Catholic  champions  of  the  order  now  entered  the 
field,  e,g.  the  Benedictine  historian  of  Languedoc,  Dom  Dominioue 

{oseph  Vaiss^e,  and  notably  the  Premonstratensiaa  canon  R*  P.  M» 
eune,  prior  of  Etival,  who  in  1789  published  at  Paris  his  Histoire 
critique  et  apologHique  de  Vordre  des  chevaliers  .  .  .  dits  Templiers, 
a  valuable  work  directed  sp«:ifically  against  Gurtler  and  Du  Puy. 
In  the  iQth  century  a  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  the  discusaiori  by 
the  publication  in  18 13  of  Raynouard^s  brilliant  defence  of  the 


property  was  nominally  handed  over  to  the  Hospitallers,  but  most 
of  It  actually  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereigns  or  their 
followers  (Philip,  e.g.,  claimed  a  vast  sum  for  the  expend  incurred 
in  suppressing  tne  order  and  torturing  its  members).  In  the  SpaniBh 
peninsula  the  Temple  castles  and  estates  were  in  some  cases  handed 
over  to  other  military  orders;  in  Portugal  to  the  new  order  of  Christ, 
1 3 19;  in  Castile  to  those  of  Ucles  and  Calatrava;  in  Aragon  one 
frontier  castle  with  its  domain,  Montasia,  was  given  to  the  knights 
of  Calatrava;  the  rest — so  far  as  they  had  not  been  annexed  by 
the  king  and  the  ricos  hombres^to  the  Hospitallers*  As  to  the 
Templars:  they  were  g^nted  in  most  cases  generous  pensions; 
some  continued  to  live  in  groups,  though  without  organization,  on 
their  old  property;  others  joined  vanous  orders;  many ' married, 
on  the  plea  that  the  suppression  of  the  order  had  rek^sed  them 
from  their  vows;  while  others,  again,  took  service  with  the.  Moors 
in  Africa.    (Finke,  i.  cap.  x.^  ^ 

*  Veggio  il  nuovo,  Pilato  si  crudele, 
Che  do  nol  sazia,  ma,  senza  decreto. 

Porta  nel  tempio  le  cupide  vele. — (Purg,  xx.  92.) 

*  Histoire  de  Vordre  milUaire  des  tempUers,  &c.  The  titles  of  the 
various  editions  differ.  . 

*  There  is,  of  course,  no  foundation  whatever  for  this  claim.  It 
is  examined  and  refuted,  inter  alios,  by  Wilcke,  iii.  583  seq,  A 
delightfully  absurd  attempt  to  assert  the  continuity  of  the 
modern  Order  of  Knights  Templars,  which  still  has  a  considerable 
organization  in  the  LJnited  States,  with  the  suppressed  order;  is 
made  by  Jeremy  L.  Cross  in  The  Templars'  Chart  (New  York;  1845); 
he  actually  gives  a  complete  list  of  grand  masters  from  Hugues  de 
Payns  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith  (1838),  and  asserts  that  "  the  Encamp- 
ment of  Baldwin  which  was  established  at  Bristol  by  the  Templars 
who  returned  with  Richard  I.  from  Palestine,  still  continues  to 
hold  its  regular  meetings,  and  is  believed  to  have  preserved  the 
ancient  costume  and  ceremonies  of  the  order.** 
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prcler>.  The  challenge  was  taken  up,  amoiu:  others,  by  the  fai^ous 
orientalist  Friedrich  von  Hammer- Purgstaii;  who  in  I8i8  published 
his  Mysi&fium  Baphomeiis  revelatum,^  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  Templars  followed  the  dodtrines  and  rites  of  the  Gnostic  Ofahites, 
tne  argument  being  fortified  with  reproductions  of  obscene  represent 
tations  of  supposed  Gnostic  ceremonies  and  of  mystic  symbols  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  Templars*  buildings.  Wilcke,  while 
rejecting  Hammer's  main  conclusions  as  unproved,  argued  in  favour 
of  the  existence  of  a  secret  doctrine  based,  not  on  Gnosticism,  but 
on  the  unitarianism  of  Islam,  of  which  Bapfaomet  (Mahomet)  was 
the  symbol.*  On  the  other  hand,  Wilhelm  Havemann  {GeschichU 
des  Ausganges  des  Tetnpelherrenordens,  Stuttgart  and  TUbin^en, 
1846)  decided  in  favour  of  the  innocence  of  the  order.  This  view 
was  also  taken  by  a  succession  of  German  sdholars,  in  England 
by  C.  G«  Addison,  iand  in  Fuance  by  a  whole  series  of  conspicuous 
writers:  eg,  Mignet,  Guizot,  Renan,  Lavocat.  Others,  like 
Boutaric,*  while  rejecting  the  charge  of  heresy,  accepted  the  evi- 
dence for  the  spuitto  and  the  indecent  kisses,  explaining  the  former 
as  a  formula  of  forgotten  meaning  and  the  latter  as  a  sign  ol 
fratemiUI  Mk:helet,  who  in  his  history  of  France  had  expressed 
himself  favourably  to  the  order,  announced  his  conversion  to  the 
opposite  opinion  in  the  prefaces  to  his  edition  of  the  Prochs.  This 
view  was  reinforced  by  the  work  in  which  Loiseleur  endeavoured 
to  pmve  that  the  order  had  secretly  rejected  Christianity  in  favour 
pf  an  heretical  religion  based  on  Gnostic  dualism  as  taught  by  the 
Cathari  ;^  it  was  crowned  with  the  high  authority  of  Ranke  in  the 
great  Weltgesckichte  (8  Theil,  1887,  p.  621  ff,);  it  has  been  adopted 
in  the  later  Weltgesckichte  of  Weber  (8  Theil,  1887,  p.  521  flf.). 
The  greatest  impulse  to  this  view  was,  however,  given  by  the 
brilliant  contributions  of  Hans  Prutz.  The  first  of  these,  the 
GeheiniUhre^  in  the  main  an  expansion  of  IxHseleur^s  argument,  at 
once  raised  up  a  host  of  critics;  and,  as  a  result  of  five  years* 
study  of  the  archives  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  Konrad  Schott- 
mliller  published  in  1887  his  Untergang  des  TempUrordenSy  in  which 
he  claimed  to  have  crushed  Prutz's  conchisibns  under  the  weight 
of  a  Jna^s  of  new  evidence.  The  work  was,  however,  uncritical 
and  full  of  conspicuous  errors,  and  Prutz  had  little  difficulty  in 
turning  many  of  its  author's  arguments  against  himself.  This  was 
done  m  the  Entwicklung  und  Untergang  des  Tempelherrenordens 
<i8i8),  in  which,  however,  Pmtz  modifies  his  earlier  views  so  far 
as  to  withdraw  his  contention  that  the  Templars  had  a  "  formally 
developed  secret  doctrine,"  while  maintaining  that  the  custom  of 
denying  Christ  and  spitting  on  the  cross  was  often,  and  in  some 
provinces  universally,  practised  at  the  reception  of  the  brethren, 
'  as  a  coarse  test  of  obedience,  bf  which  the  original  sense  had  partly 


been  •  forgotten,  parthr  heretically  interpret^  under  the  iimuence 
of, later  heresies/'  • .  This  view  was  maintained  by  Mr  T,  A.  Archer 
in  the  9th  ed.  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  It  was  criticized 
and  rejected  by  DdlUn^er  in  the  last  of  nis  university  lectures 
(19th  Nov.  1889),  and  py  Kart  Wenck  in  several  articles  in  the 
G&ttini^  Gelehrte  Anteigen^  and  it  was  further  attacked  by 
J.  Gmelin  {Scbuld  oder  Unschuldt  2  Bd>  1893),  whose  work,  in  spite 
of  its  somewhat  ponderous  polemic,  is  valuable  as  a  mine  of  learn- 
ing and  by  reason  of  the  sources  (notabty  the  tables  of  the  evidence 
taken  at  the  trials)  which  it  publishes.  H.  C.  Lea,  in  his  History 
of  the  Inquisition  (1888)  vol.  lii.),  had  already  cone  independently 
to  the  conclusion  that  the^  Templars  were  innocent.  X^astly  appeared 
the  fascinatingly  interesting  and  closely  reasoned  book  of  Professor 
H.  Finke  (1907)  which,  based  partly  on  a  mass  of  new  material 
dniwn  from  the  Ai^j^ese  archives,  had  for  its  object  to  supple* 
ment  the  work  of  Gmelin  and  to  establish  the  innocence  of  the 
order  on  an  incontrovertible  basis* 

^  F.  J.  M.  Raynouard,  Monuments  historipies,  relatifs  d  la  can- 
damnation  des  chevaliers  du  Temple,  &c.  (Pans,  1813). 

*  In  vol.  vi.  of  Fuftdgruben  des  Orients  (Vienna,  18 18).  In  reply 
to  bis  critics  Hammer  published  in  1855  his  "Die  Schuld  der 
Terapler  "  (iC.  Akad,  zu  Wien  Denkschrifi,^  vL),  in  which  he  repro- 
duced drawings  of  two  remarkable  caskets,  sculptured  with  Gnostic 
pictures,  from  the  former  collection  of  the  due  de  Blacas,  said  to 
have  been  found  on  the  sites  of  Temples.  To  the  present  writer 
the  evidence  that  any  of  these  objects  had  been  connected  with  the 
Templars  seemed  singularly  unconvincing  even  before  he  had  seen 
the  trenchant  criticisms  of  Wilcke  (ii.  290,  ed.  1862,  Beilace  22) 
and  Loiseleur  (Doctrine  secrhie,  4me  partie,  p.  97  seq.).  If  sucn 
objects  existed,  why  were  none  broi^ght  up  as  evidence  against  the 
Templars  at  their  trial  ? 

'  Wilhelm  Ferdinand  Wilcke,  Geschichle  des  Tempdherrtnordcns 
(3  vols.  Leipzig,  1826  ff.,.2nd  ed.,  enlarged  and  revised  i860). 

*  Edgard  Boutaric,  Iai  France  sous  Philippe  le  Bel  (Paris,  1861), 
pp.  140  seq.         ' 

»  L  Loiseleur,  La  Doctrine  secrbte  des  TerHfUers  (Orleans,  1872-). 

•Pfutz  points  out,  with  much  truth*  tiiat  the  failure  of  the 
Crusades  had  weakened  men's  absolute  belief  in  Christianity,  at 
least  as  represented  by  the  medieval  Church  (Kulturgeschichte  der 
Kreuzzuge,  p.  268  ff.).  Wahher  von  der  Vogelweide  had  merely 
accused  the  archangels  of  neglecting  theh-  duty  (PfeiflFer's  ed.  1880, 
.p.  288);  a  Templar  minstrel  consplained  that  God  Himself  had 
{alien  Si^^P  I  (Pxut^rTfifnpelherrenorden,  i2€(.)  . 


In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  tjie  defenders  of  the  order 
have  proved  their  case.  Even  the  late  Mr  Archer,  who  took  ihk 
contrary  view,  was  inclined  to  restrict  it  to  the  Templars  in  Frahcei. 
"  The  opinion  that  the  moABtroiis  chaqfes  brought  against  the 
Templars  were  false,"  he  wrote  (Ency.  ^rtii,  gth  ed.  acixL  164),  "and 
that  the  confessions  were  only  extracted  by  torture  is  supported 
by  the  general  results  of  the  investigation  (in  almost  every  country 
outside  France),  as  we  have  them  collected  in  Ravnouard,  Labbe, 
and  Du  Puy.  In  Castile,  where  the  kingf  flung  them  into  prison, 
they  were  acquitted  at  the  council  at  Salamanca*  In  Aragoitt 
where  they  held  out  for  a  time  in  their  fortresses  against  the  royal 
power,  the  council  of  Tarragona  proclaimed  in  their  favour 
(4th  November  13 12).  In  Portugal  the  commissioners  reported 
that  there  were  no  grounds  for  accusation.  At  Mainz  the  colincil 
pronounced  the  order  blameless.  At  Treves,  at  Messina,  and  at 
Bologna,  in  Romagna  and  in  Cyprus,  they  were  either  acquitted  or 
no  evidence  was  forthcoming  against '  them.  At  the'coonetl  of 
Ravenna  the  question  as  to  whether  torture  should  be  used  was 
answered  in  the  negative  except  by  two  Dominicans;  all  the 
Templars  were  absolved— even  those  who  had  conferaed  through 
fear  of  torture  being  pronounced  innocent  (t8th  June  T310).  Six 
Templars  were  examined  at  Florence,  and  their  evidence  is  for  its 
length  the  most  remarkable  of  all  that  is  still  extant.  Roughly 
speaking,  they  confess  with  the  most  elaborate  detail  to  every 
charge, — even  the  most  loathsome;  and  the  perusal  of  their  evi- 
dence induces  a  constant  suspicion  that  their  answers  were  practi* 
cally  dictated  to  them  in  the  process  of  the  examination  or  invented 
by  the  witnesses  themselves.^  In  England,  where  perhaps  torture 
was  not  used,  out  of  eighty  Templars  examined  only  four  confessed 
to  the  charge  of  denying  Christ,  and  of  these  four  two  were  apos- 
tate knights.  But  some  English  Templars  would  only  guarantee 
the  purity  of  their  own  country.  That  in  England  as  elsewhere 
the  charges  were  held  to  be  not  absolutely  proved  seems  evident 
from  the  form  of  confession  to  be  used  before  absolution,  in  which 
the  Templars  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  defamed  in  the  matter 
of  certain  articles  that  they  cannot  purge  themselves.  In  England 
nearly  all  the  worst  -evidence  comes  at  second  or  third  hand  or 
through  the  depositions  of  Franciscans  and  Dominicans/'  i,e.  the 
rivals  and  enemies  of  the  order.  Bat  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  '*  too  strong  to  be  explained  away  "  on  which  Mr  Arched 
bases  his  opinion  that  certain  of  the  charges  were  proved  "  at  least 
in  France  '  ?  The  modern  practice  of  the  Ei^ah  c»urts  tends  to 
discount  altogether  the  value  as  evidence  of  confessions,  even 
freely  made.  What  is  the  value  of  these  coitfessions  of  the  Templars 
which  lie  before  us  in  the  Tables  published  by  Gmelin?  The  pro* 
cedure  of  the  Inquisition  left  no  ahemative  to  those  accused  jon 
'I  vehement  suspicion  "  of  heresy,  but  confession  or  death  under 
lingering  torture;  to  withdraw  a  confession  meant  instant  death 
by  fire.  The  Temj^ars,  for  the  most  part  simple  and  illiterate 
men,  were  suddenly  arrested,  cast  separately  into  dark  dungeons, 
loaded  with  chains,  starved,  terrorized,  arid  tortured.  They  were 
told  the  charges  to  which,  their  leaders  had  confessed,  cr  were 
said  to  have  confessed:  to  repeat  the  monotonous  formula  admitting 
the  spuitio  super  crucem  and  the  like  was  to  obtain  their  freedom 
at  th^  cost  of  aoompamtively  mild  penance.  The  wonder  is  not 
that  so  niany  confessed,  but  thatao  manv  persisted  in  their  denial. 
The  evidencei  in  short,  is,  from  the  moclern  point  of  view,  wholly 
worthless,  as  even  some  contemporaries  suspected  it  to  be. 

A  word  must  be  added  as  to  the  significance  of  the  work  of 
the  Templars  and  of  the  manner  of  their  fall  in  the  history;  of 
the  world.  Two  great,  things  the  order  had  done  for  Euro- 
pean civilization;  in  the  East  an4  in  Spain  it  bad  successfully 
checked  the  advance  of  Islam;  it  had  deepened  and  given  a 
religious  sanction  to  the  idea  of  the  chivalrous  man,  the  komo 
iegalis,  and  so  opened  up,  to  a  class  of  people  who  for  centuries 
to  come  were  to  exercise  enormous  infiuepce,  spheres  of  activity 
the  beneficent  effects  of  which  are  still  necognizable  i^  the  worjd.^ 
On  the  other  hand^  the  destruction  of  the  Templars  had  three 
consequences  fateful  for  Christian  civilization:  (i)  It  facilitat^^ 
the  conquests  of  the  Turks  by  pireve^ting  the  Templars  hom 
playi^g  in  Cyprus  the  part  which  the  Knights  of  St  John  played 
in  Malta,*  (2)  It  partly  set  a  precedent  for^  partly  confirmed, 
the  cruel  criminal  procedure  of  I^rance,  which  lasted  to  the 
Revolution.    (3).  It  set  the  seal  of  the  higjiest  authority  on  the 

7  See  the  evidence  in  full,  ap.  LQiseleur«  pp.  i72-r^i3.  •  ,   . 

•  G.  Schniirer,  quoted  in  Finke,  i.  i. 
,  •  In  his  essay  on  the  Templars  (The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada 
and  other  Essays,  1892)  Froude  says  that  the  order  lacked  **  the  only 
support  that  never  failsr--some  legitimate  place  among  the  useful 
agencies  ^  the  <  time."  Was  there  no  use  for  them  against  the 
advancing  tide  of  Turkish  coriquest.  in  the  East?  Or  in  Spain 
against  the  Moorish  powers?  if  not,,  why  did  the  Hospitallers 
survive?  Froude's  contribution  is  but  a  popular  lecture,  howevei^, 
and,  for,  all  its  beauty  pf  style,  char^tensticajly  careless  (a^g^puch 
mistakes  as  Hugh  von  Peyraud,  Esquin  von  Flpriaa). 
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popul^  belief  in  witchcraft  and  personal  intercourse  with  the 
devilf  sanctioned  the  expedif^nt  of  wringing  confessions  of  such 
intercourse  from  the  accused  by  unspeakable  tortures^  and  so 
(Hxade.  possible  the  hideous  witch-persecutions  which  darkened 
the  later  middle  ages  and,  even  in  Protestant  countries,  long 
siurvived  the  Reformation.  "If  I  were  to  name  a  day  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  wodd,''  said  Dollinger  at  the  conclusion 
ol  his  last  public  lecture,  '^  which  appears  to  me  in  the  truest 
sense  as  a  dies  nefdstusy  I  should  be  able  to  name  no  other  than 
the  13th  of  October  1307,"^; 

AuTHORiTiBS. — A  great  mass  of  original  sources  has  now  been 
published.  Those  given  by  Du  Puy,  though  often  valuable,  were 
selected  and  edited  with  a  purpose,  as  Jeune  pointed  out.  A  new 
departure  was  made  with  the  publioation  of  Michelet's  Prochs  des 
Templiers  (t.  i.  1851,  t.  iu  1861),  aa  edition  of  the  ori|;inal  minutes 
€>i  the  trial  preserved  at  the  BibUoth^ue  Nationale  (it  is  specially 
interesting  as  the  earliest  complete  and  detailed  record  of  a  criminal 
trial  in  existence).  This  is  elaborately  analysed  and  the  results 
tabulated  in  voL  ii,  of  Gmelin. .  Of  documents  published  in  other 
works  the  most  important  ooUections  are  those  in  Schottmiiller 
(mainly  from  the  Vatican  Archives)  and  Finke  (Aragonese  Archives). 
The  Rule  of  the  Temple  has  been  several  times  published;  the 
most  accessible  edition,  giving  the  various  Rules  with  critical  com* 
mentary,  is  that  of  H.  de  Curzon.  La  Rhg^e  du  Temple  (Paris,  1886) ; 
see  also  MaHlard  de  Chambtire,  Bkgle  el  statuts  secrets  des  Templiers, 
pric,  de  VhisU  de  ceile  ordre  (Dijon— Paris,  1840). 

.A  comprehensive  bibliography  of  works  is  given  by  Ulysse 
Chevalier  in  his  Ripertoire  aes  sources  kist,  Topo-bihlio-grapkie,  s.v. 
"  Templiers."  Of  the  works  not  fully  indicated  in  the  text  must  be 
mentioned  M.  Lavocat,  Frocks  des  fr^es  et  de  V ordre  du  Temple 
(Paris,  1888);  G.  Schnurer,  Die  urspriingliche  Templerregel  (1905); 
H.  Finke,  Papsti/am  Mnd  Untergang  des  Templerordens  (MULnsterri.' 
W..  1907);  C.  G.  Addison,  The  Knights  Templars  (London.  3rd  ed. 
18^4),  which  contains  a  valuable  account  of  the -suppression  of  the 
order  in  England.  For  the  order  and  its  suppression  in  Ireland 
seie  Herbert  Wood,  "  The  Templars  in  Ireland,  in  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Irish  .Academy,  vol.  xxvi.  Section  c  p.  327  (Dublin, 
1906-1907).  (W.  A.  P.) 

TEMPLE,  FREDERICK  (1821-1902),  English  divine,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  born  in  Santa  Maura,  one  of  the 
Ionian  Islands^  being  the  son  of  Major  Octavius  Temple,  who 
was  subsequently  app<»nted  lieutenant-governor  of  Sierra 
Leone.  On  his  retirement  he  settled  in  Devonshire  as  a  small 
landowner,  ^nd  contemplated  a  farming  life  for  his  son 
Frederick,  giving  him  ft  practical  training  to  that  end.  But 
the  boy  was  sent  to  Blundell's  School,  Tiverton,  and  soon  ex- 
hibited abilities  which  marked  him  out  for  a  different  career. 
He  retained  through  life  a  warm  affection  for  the  school,  where 
he  did  well. both  in  the  classes  and  tiie  games,, and  was  famous 
as  a  walker.  His  father's  means  were  narrow,  and  the  boy 
knew  that  he  must  win  his  own  way  in  life.  He  took  the  first 
important  step  in  that  way  by  winning  a  scholarship  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  before  he  was  quite  seventeen  years  old.  The 
"  Tf actarian  Movement  "  had  set  in  five  years  earlier,  but  the 
memorable  tract.  No.  90,  had  not  yet  been  written,  and  Temple 
entered  a  university  which  was  vibrating  with  intellectual  and 
religious  excitement.  After  much  discussion  and  reflection  he 
drew  closer  to  the  camp  of  "  the  Oxford  Liberal  Movement.** 
In  1842  he  took  a  "  double-first  '^  and  was  elected  fellow  of 
Balliol,  and  lecturer  in  mathematics  and  logic.  Four  years 
later  he  took  orders,  and  with  the  aim  of  helping  forwai'd  the 
education  of  the  very  poor,  he  accepted  the  headship  of  Kneller 
Hall,  a  college  which  the  government  formed  for  the  training 
of  Piasters  of  workhouse  and  penal  schools.  But  the  experiment 
was  not  altogether  successful,  and  Temple  himself  advised  its 
abandonment  in  1855.  He  then  accepted  a  school-inspector- 
ship, which  he  held  until  he  went  to  Rugby  in  1858.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  prince  consort, 
and  in  1856  he  was  appointed  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  the 
queen.   In  1857  he  was  select  preacher  at  his  university. 

At  Rugby  Dr  Arnold  had  died  in  1842  and  had  been  succeeded 
by  Dr  Tait,  who  again  was  followed  by  Dr  Goulbum.  Upon 
the  resignation  of  the  latter  the  trustees  appointed  Temple, 
who  in  that  year  (1858)  had  taken  the  degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.D. 
His  life  at  Rugby  was  marked  by  great  energy  and  bold  initiative. 

'  Dflllinger,  Akademische  VortrSge  (Munich,  1891),  ix.  '*  Der  Vnter- 
gang  des  Tempter ordens,*' 


Whilst  making  the  school  a  strong  one  6n  the  classical  side,  he 
instituted  scholarships  in  natural  science,  built  a  laboratory, 
and  gave  importance  to  that  side  of  the  school  work.  He  had 
the  courage  dso  to  reform  the  games,  in  spite  of  all  the  traditions 
of  the  playing  fields.  His  own  tremendous  powers  of  work 
and  his  rugged  manner  somewhat  alarmed  his  boys  at  first, 
but  his  popularity  was  soon  undisputed,  and  he  brought  up 
the  school  to  a  very  high  level.  His  school  sermons  were 
deeply  impressive:  they  rooted  religion  in  the  Ibyalties  of  the 
heart  and  the  conscience,  and  taught  that  faith  might  dwell 
secure  amid  all  the  bewilderments  of  the  intellect,  if  only. the 
life  remained  rooted  in  pure  affections  and  a  loyalty  to  the 
sense  of  duty.  It  was  two  years  after  he  had  tak^n  up  his 
work  at  Rugby  that  the  volume  entitled  Essays  and  Reviews 
gave  rise  to  an  extraordinary  storm.  The  first  essay  in  the 
book,  "  The  Education  of  the  World,*'  was  by  Dr  Temple.  It 
was  declared  in  a  prefatory  note  to  the  volume  that  the  authors 
were  responsible  only  for  their  respective. articles,  but  ?ome  of 
these  were  deemed  so  destructive  that  many  people  banned  the 
whole  book,  and  a  noisy  demand,  led  by  Samuel  Wiiberforce, 
then  bishop  of  Oxford,  called  on  the  headmaster  of  Rugby  to 
dissociate  himself  from  his  comrades.  Temple's  e^say  had 
treated  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  growjth  o{  the  race,  and 
had  pointed  out  the  contributions  made  respectively  (by  the 
Hebrews,  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans^  and  others. 
It  was  generally  declared  by  the  critics  of  the  volume  to  be 
in  itself  harmless,  but  was  blamed  as  being  found  in  bad  company. 
Temple  refused,  so  long  as  the  storm  lasted,  to  comply  with  the 
request  that  he  would  repudiate  his  associates,  and  it  W$a  only 
at  a  much  later  date  (1870)  that  be  saw  fit  quietly  to  witlidraw 
his  essay.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  printed  a  vo|ume  of 
his  Rugby  sermons,  to  show  definitely  what  his  own  rehg^us 
positions  were. 

In  politics  Temple  was  a  follower  of  Mr  Gladstone,  and  he 
approved  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  He  also 
wrote  and  spoke  in  Savour  of  Mr  Forster's  Education  Act,  and 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission. 
In  1869  Mr  Gladstone  offered  him  the  deaner>'^  of  Durham,  but 
this  he  declined  on  the  ground  of  his  strong  interest  .in  Rugbyl 
When  later  in  the  same  year,  however,  Henry  Phillpotts,  bishop 
of  Exeter,  died,  the  prime  minister  turned  again  to  Temple,  and 
he  accepted  the  bishopric  of  that  dty  so  dear  to  him  from  boy- 
hood, and  left  Rugby  for  a  home  amongst  his  own  people.  The 
appointment,  however,  raised  a  fresh  storm. 

G.  A.  Denison,  archdeacon  of  Taunton,  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
and  others  formed  a  strong  committee  of  protest,  whilst  Pusey 
declared  that  "  the  choice  was  the  most  frightful  enormity  ever 
perpetrated  by  a  prime  minister."  At  the  confirmation  of  his 
election  counsel  was  instructed  to  object  to- it,  and  in  thei voting 
the  chapter  was  divided.  But  Gladstone  stood  firm,  and 
Temple  was  duly  consecrated  on  the  21st  of  December  1869. 
There  were  at  first  murmurings  among  his  clergy  against  what 
they  deemed  his  harsh  control,  but  his  real  kindness  soon  ipade 
itself  felt,  and,  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  tenure  of  the  see, 
his  sound  and  vigorous  rule  dissipated  the  prejudices  against 
him,  so  that  when,  on  the  death  of  Dr  John  Jackson  in  1885,  he 
was  translated  to  London,  the  appointment  gave  general  satis- 
faction. In  1884  he  was  Bampton  Lecturer,  taking  for  his 
subject  "The  Relations  between  Religion  and  Science."  In 
1885  he  was  elected  honorary  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Dr  Temple*s  tenancy  of  the  bishopric  of  London  was  marked, 
if  possible,  by  more  strenuous  labours  than  ever.  His  normal 
working  day  at  this  time  was  one  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours, 
and  he  refused  to  spare  himself  one  hour  of  toil,  though  under 
the  strain  blindness  was  rapidly  coming  on.  He  was  still 
felt  by  many  of  his  clergy  and  by  candidates  for  ordination  to 
be  a  rather  terrifying  person,  and  to  enforce  almost  impossible 
standards  of  diligence,  accuracy  and  preaching  efficiency,  but 
his  manifest  devotion  to  his  work  and  his  zeal  for  the  good  of 
the  people  rooted  him  deeply  in  the  general  confidence.  In 
London  he  was  not  less  conspicuous  as  a  temperance  worker 
than  he  had  been  in  Exeter,  and  the  artisan  classes  instinctively 
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lecdgnized  him  aa  their  fnead.  When,  in  view  of  bis  growing 
blindness,  be  offered  to  resign  tbe  bishopric,  he  was  induced  to 
reconsider  his  proposal,  and  on  the  sudden  death  of  Archbishop 
Benson  in.  ZS96,  though  now  seventy*six  years  of  age,  he  accepted 
the  see  of  Canterbury. 

As  archbishop  he  presided  in  1897  oyer  the  decennial  Lambeth 
Conference.  In  the  same  year  Dr  Temple  and  his  brother 
archbishop  issued  an  able  reply  to  an  encyclical  of  the  pope 
which  doued  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders.  In  1900  the 
archbishops  again  acted  together,  when  an  appeal  was  ad- 
dressed to  them  by  the  united  episcopate,  to  dedde  the  vexed 
questions  of  the  use  o[  incense  in  divine  service  and  of  the 
reservation  of  the  elements.  After  full  hearing  of  arguments 
they  gave  their  decision  against  botjb  the  practices  in  question, 
During  <his  archbishopric  Dr  Temple  was  deeply  distressed  by 
the  divisions  which  were  weakening  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
many  of  his  most  memorable  sermons  were  calls  for  unity.  His 
first  charge,  as  primate  on  "  Dispfutes  in  the  Church  "  was  felt 
to  be  a  most  powerful  plea  for  a,  more  catholic  and  a  more 
charitable  temper,  and  again  and  again  during  the  dosing  years 
of >  his  life  he  came  back  to  this  same  theme,  He  was  zealous 
also  in. tJbie  cause  of  foreign  missions^  and  in  a  .sermMi  preached 
at  the  opening  of  the  ^ew  century  he  urged  thiat  a  supreme 
obligation  rested  upon  Britain: at  this  epoch  in  the  world's 
history  to  seek  to  evangelize  all  nations.  In  1900  he  presided 
over  the  World  Temperance  Congress  in  London,  and  on  one 
ocqasiOA  preached  in  the  interests^  of  women's  education.  In 
1902  he. discharged  th^  important  duties  of  his  office  at  the 
coronation  oi  King  Edward  VII.9  but  the  strain  at  his  advanced 
age  told  upon  his  health.  During  a  speech  which  he  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  2nd  of  IXecember  1902  on  the 
Edncarion  Bill  of  that  year,  he  was  seized  with  sudden  illness, 
and,  though  he  reviveid  sufficiently  to  finish  his  speech,  he  never 
fully  recovered,  and  died  on  the  23rd  of  December  1902.  He  was 
intei^red  in  Canterbury  cathedral  four  days  later.  His  second 
son,  William  Temple  (b.  x88i)^.who  had  a  distinguished  career 
fit  Oxford,  was  in  19 10  appointed  headmaster  of  Repton. 

See*  Archdeaoon  E.  G.  Sandford,  Frederick  Temple:  an  Appre^ 
eiaiumi  (1907),  wit^  biographical  introduction  b^  William  Temple; 
Memoir^  of  j^rc^^"^'^*^  r^^^i^    u-.,  *«  CA..r«»  u^^^^a^  »»    *^    it    n 

Sandford  (1906). 


Memoir^  of  Archbishop  Temple,  by  "  Seven  Friends,"    ed.  E.  G. 


TEMPLE,  SIR  RICHARD,  Bart.  (1826-1902),  English  ad- 
ministrator, a  descendant  in  the  female  line  of  the  Temples  of 
Stowe,  was .  born  on  the  8th  of  March  1826,  and  after  being 
edu^ted  at  Rugby  and  Haileybury,  joined  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service.  His  industry  and  ready  pen  soon  obtained  apprecia- 
tion, find  after  acting  as  private  secretary  for  some  years  to 
John  Lawroice  in  the  Punjab,  and  gaining  useful  financial 
experience  uj^der  James  Wilson,  he  was  appointed  Resident  at 
Haidarabad.  In  1867  he  was  made  K.C.S.I.  In  1868  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  supreme  government,  first  as  foreign 
secretary  and  then  as  finance  n^niste;:;  and  he  did  admirable 
work  during  tbe  famine  of  1874,  in  the  cour:^  of  which  he  was 
made  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal,  His  services  were  re- 
cogi^ized  by  the  bestowal  of  a  baronetcy  jU)  1876.  In  1877  he 
was  made  governor  of  Bombay,  and  his  activity  during  the 
Afghan  War  of  1878-80  was  untiring.  In  1880  he  left  India 
to  enter  on  a  political  career  in  Engl^ind,  but  it  was  not  till  1885 
that  he  was  returned  a^  a  con^rvative  for  the  fjvesham  division 
of  Worcestershire.  Meanwhile  he  produced  several  books  on 
Indian  subjects.  In  parliament  he  was  assiduous  in  his  attend- 
ance,  and  he  spoke  pn  Indian  subjects  with  admitted  authority^ 
but  he  was  not  otherwise  a  parliamentary  success,  and  to  the 
public  he  was  best  known  by  the  caricatures  in  Punch,  which 
exaggerated  his  physical  peculiarities  and  made  him  look  like  a 
lean  and  hungry  tiger.  In  1885  he  became  vice-chairman  of 
the  London  School  Board,  and  ^  chairman  of  its  finance  com- 
mittee he  did  useful  ai^d  congenial  work.  In  1892  he  changed 
his  constituency  for  the  Kingston  division,  but  in  1895  he 
retired  from  parliament,  being  in  1896  made  a  Privy  Councillor. 
^e  had  kept  a  careful  journal  of  his  parliamentary  experiences, 
intended. for  posthumous  publication;  and  he  himself  published 


a  short  volume  of  reminisc^i^es.  He  died  at  Hampstead  on  the 
X5th  of  March  1902.  He  was  twice  married,  and  left  a  daughter 
and  three  sons,  all  of  the  latter  distinguishing  themselves  in 
the  public  service. 

TBMPiE,  RICHARD  ORENVIUE-TBWPUB,  iST  Easx  (1711- 
1779),  English  statesman^  eldest  son  of  Richard  Grenville 
(d.  1727)  of  Wootton,  Buckinghamshire,  wtts  born  on  the  26th 
of  Sq>tember  1711.  His  mother  was  Hester  (c.  169^-1 7sa), 
daughter,  and  ultimately  heiress,  of  Sif  Richard  Temple,  Bart. 
(1634-1697),  of  Stowe,  Buckinghamshire,*  and  sister  ol  Rich4rd 
Temple,  Viscount  Cobham,  whose  title  she  inherited  under  a 
special  remainder  in  1749;  in  the  same  year,  her  husband 
having  been  long  dead,  she  was  created  Countess  Temple.  Her 
son,  Richard  Grenville,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  in  1734  was 
returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  the  bprough  of  Bucking- 
ham. In  lys^f  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  inherited  her 
titles  together  with  the  rich  esthetes  ^  Stotwe  and  Wootton; 
and  he  then  took  the  name  of  Temple; in  addition  to  his  own 
surname  of  Grenville.  The  turning  point  in  his  political  fortunes 
was  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Hester  in  1754  to  William  Pitti 
afterwards  earl  of  Chatham.  Although  (.ord  Temple  was  a  man 
of  little  ability  and  indifferent  d^aracter,  Pitt '  peoistently 
linked  his  own  career  with  that  of  his  brotberrin-law.  In 
November  1756  Temple  became  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in 
the  ministzy  of  Devonshire  and  Pitt.  He  was  intensely  disliked 
by  George  II.,  who  dismissed  both  him  and  Pitt  from  o^ce 
in  April  1757.  But  when  the  memorable  qoalition  cabinet  of 
Newcastle  and  Pitt  was  formed  in  June  of  the  same  year, 
Temple  received  the  ofiice  of  privy  seal.  He  alone  in  th^ 
cabinet  si^ported  Pitt's  proposal  to  declare  wax  with  Spain  in 
i76i»  and  they  resigned  together  on  the  5th  of  October.  From 
this  time  Temple  became  one  of  the  most  vi9lent  aiid  factious 
pi  politicians,  and  it  is  difEcult  to  acco^i^t  for  theiinilueQCQ, 
wholly  evil,  which  he  exerted  over  his  illustriom^  brother-in-law; 
He  himself  is  said  to  hiave  avowed  that  ''  he  loved  faction,  and 
had  a  great  deal  of  money  to  spare.''  He  was  at.vapapce  with 
his  younger  brother,  George  Grenville,  when  the  latter  became 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  in  April  2763,  and  he  had  no  place  ip 
that  ministry;  but  the  brothers  were  reconciled  before  1765, 
when  Temple,  who  probably  aimed  at  forming,  a  ministry  mainly 
confined  to  his  own  family  connexions,  refused  to  join  tbe 
government,  and  persuaded  Pitt  to  refuse  likewise.  A  few  we^ 
later  the  king  offered  the  most  liberal  term^  to  induce  Pitt  to 
form  or  join  an  administration;  and  "  a  ministry  directed  by 
that  gieat  statesman,"  says  Lecky,  **  would  have  been  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  advantageous  to  the  country;  it  had 
no  serious  difficulty  to  encounter,  and  Pitt  himself  was  now 
ready  to  undertake  the  task,  but  the  evil  genius  of  Lord  TempW 
again  prevailed.  Without  his  co-operation  Pitt  could  not^  or 
would  not  proceed,  and  Temple,  absolutely  refused  to  take  office 
even  in  the  foremost  place."  Pitt's  continued  refusal  to  jofA 
the  first  Rockingham  admlnistratipn  \was  no  doubt  partl^rdue 
to  the  same  disastrous  influence,  though  before  tbe  dose. of 
1765  the  -old  friendship  between  the  brothers-in-law  was  dis- 
solving; and  wheq  at  last  in  July  1766  Pitt  consented  to  form 
a  government,  Temple  refused  to  join;  being  bit teriy  offended 
because,  although  offered  the.  head  pi  tjie  treasury,  he  was  not 
to  be  allowed  an  equal  share  with.  JPitt  in  nominating  to  other 
offices.  Temple  forthwith  began  to  inspire  the  most  virulent 
libels  against  JPitt;  and  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  George 
he  concentrated  the  whole  Grenville  connexion  in  hostility  to 
the  government.  After  George  Grenvill^'s  death  in  1770  tord 
Temple  retired  almost  completely  from  pubHc  life.  He  died  on 
the  12th  of  September  1779. 

*  *  The  Temple  family  belonged  originally  to  Leicestershire,  ^here, 
at  Temple  Hall,  the  elder  line  had  resided  since  the  14th  century. 
Peter  Temple  (1600-1663),  the  regicide,-  was  a  member  <rf  this  elder 
line;  a  younger  branch  had  settled  in  Oxfordshire  and  passed 
thence  to  Buckinghamshire,  where  John  Temple  purchased  Stowe 
in  1589.  This  John  was  brother  of  Anthony,  who  was  great- 
grandfather of  Sir  William  Temple,  the  iamous  statesman.  John 
Temple's  son  Thomas;  who  wa»  created  a  baronet  in  1 611,  was 
the  great-grancjtfather  of  Earl  Temple.  1 
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Lord  Temple  was  entirely  without  statesmanship;  he 
possessed  an  insatiable  appetite  for  intrigue,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the.  author  of  several  anonymotis  libels,  and  the 
inspirer  of  many  more.  Macaulay's  well-known  comparison  of 
him  with  a  mole  working  bfelow  '^  in  some  foul,  crooked  labyrinth 
whenever  a  heap  of  dirt  was  flung  up,'^  which  perpetuates  the 
^leen  of  Horace  Walpole,  perhaps  exceeds  the  justice  of  the 
case;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  Temple's  character  as 
a  public  man  was  rated  very  low  by  his  contemporaries.  In 
private  life  he  used  his  great  wealth  with  generosity  to  his 
relations,  friends  and  dependents.  Pitt  was  under  pecuniary 
obligation  to  him.  He  paid  the  costs  incurred  by  Wilkes  in 
Htigation^  and  he  provided  the  agitator  with  the  freehold 
qualification  which  en^lbled  him  to  stand  f6r  Middlesex  in  the 
famous  election  of  1768. 

In  addition  to  the  estates  he  inherited,  Temple  gained  a 
considerable  fortune  by  his  marriage  in  1737  with  Anne,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Thomas  Chambers  of  Hanworth,  Middlesex; 
a  volume  of  poems  by  her  was  printed  at  the  Strawberry  Hill 
press  in  1764.  The  only  issue  of  the  marriage  being  a  daughter 
who  died  in  infancy,  Temple  was  succeeded  in  the  earldom  by 
his  nephew  George  (17S3-1813),  second  son  of  George  Grenville 
the  prime  minister,  who  then  assumed  in  addition  to  the  name 
of  Grenville  not  only  the  name  of  Temple,  but  also  that  of 
Nugent,  his  wife  being  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Robert, 
Viscount  Clare,  afterwards  Earl  Nugent.  The  and  Earl  Temple 
was  lord-heutenant  of  Ireland  in  1782-3;  in  1784  was  created 
marquess  of  Buckingham;  and  was  again  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  1787-9. 

His  son  and  successor,  Richard  Temple-Nugent-Brydges- 
Chandos-Grenville  (1776-1839),  was  created  duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Chandos  in  1822,  his  wife  being  only  daughter  of  the  3rd 
duke  of  Chandos;  he  was  in  the  same  patent  created  Earl 
Temple  of  Stowe,  with  special  remainder  as  regards  this  title, 
in  virtue  of  which,  on  the  death  without  male  issue  in  1889  of 
the  3rd  duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos  and  the  consequent 
extinction  of  the  original  earldom  of  Temple,  the  title  of  Earl 
Temple  of  Stowe  devolved  upon  William  Stephen  Gore-Langton 
(1847-1902),  whose  mother  was  granddaughter  of  the  1st  duke 
of  Buckingham,  grantee  of  this  earldom.  In  1902  Algernon 
William  Stephen  Temple-Gore-Langton  (b.  1871)  became  sth 
Earl  Temple. 

See  The  GrenviUe  Papers  (London,  1852),  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  consists  of  Earl  Temple's  correspondence ;  Horace  Walpole, 
Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.,  3  vols.  (London,  18A7) ;  Memoirs 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III,,  4  volst  (London,  184^  ana  1894);  Earl 
Wald^rave,  Memoirs  1754-0  (London,  1821);  Sir  N.  W.Wraxall, 
Historical  Memoirs,  edited  by  H.  B.  Wheatley,  5  vols.  (London, 
1884);  Correspondence  of  Chatham,  edited  by  W.  S.  Taylor  and 
J.  H.  Pringle,  4  vols.  (London,  1838-40);  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  History 
of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century s  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  (7  vols.,  London, 
1892).  (R.  J.  M.) 

TEMPLE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  Bart.  (1628-1699),  English  states- 
man, diplomatist,  and  author,  was  born  in  London,  and  came 
of  an  old  English  family,  but  of  the  younger  branch  of  it,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  settled  ^^l  Ireland.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  John  Temple  (1600-1677),  Irish  master  of  the  rolls, 
whpse  father  was  Sir  WilKam  Temple  (1555-1627),  provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  His  mother  was  Mary  Hammond. 
Temple  received  a  liberal  education,  calculated  to  produce  that 
moderation  of  judgment  for  which  he  was  afterwards  remark- 
able. He  was  first  a  pwil  of  his  uncle  Dr  Henry  Hammond, 
the  divine,  after  which  he  went  to  the  grammar-school  at  Bishop 
Stortford,  and  then  to  the  Puritan  college  of  Emmanuel  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Cud  worth. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  ciyil  troubles  his  father  embraced 
the  popular  cause  and  was  deprived  of  his  office.  Coming  to. 
England,  he  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament  as  member  for  Chichester, 
and  was  one  of  the  recalcitrant  members  turned  out  by  Colonel 
Pride.  Before  this  event  happeiied  his  son  had  left  Cambridge, 
without  taking  a  degree,  and  in  1647  started  to  travel  abroad. 
In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  while  on  his  way  to  France,  he  fell  in  with 
Dorothy  Osborne,  and  won  her  affections.     Her  father.  Sir 


Peter  Osborne,  was  governor  of  Guernsey  and  a  Royalist.  Her 
family  were  opposed  to  the  match,  and  threw  difficulties  in 
the  way,  which  hindered  its  consummation  for  seven  years. 
During  this  period  Temple  travelled  in  France,  Spain,  Holland^ 
and  other  countries,  gaining  knowledge  of  the  world  and  keeping 
up  a  constant  correspondence  with  his  betrothed.  At  length, 
apparently  in  1654,  the  difficulties  were  surmounted  and  the 
marriage  took  place.  In  1655  Temple  and  his  wife  went  to 
Ireland.  The  next  five  years  were  spent  in  the  house  of  Sir 
John  Temple,  who  had  made  his  peace  with  Cromwell,  and  had 
resumed  his  official  position.  His  son  took  no  part  in  politics, 
but  lived  the  life  of  a  student  and  a  country  gentleman. 

The  accession  of  Charles  II.  rescued  Temple,  like  many  others, 
from  obscurity.  In  1660  he  sat  in  the  convention  parliament 
at  Dublin  as  member  for  Carlow,  and  he  represented  the  same 
county  along  with  his  father  in  the  regular  parliament  that 
followed.  After  a  short  visit  to  England  in  1661,  as  com* 
missioner  from  the  Irish  parliament,  he  finally  removed  thither 
in  1663.  There  he  attached  himself  to  Arlington,  secretary  of 
state,  and  two  years  later  received  his  first  ^nployment  abroad^ 
It  was  in  March  1665  that  the  disastrous  war  with  the  United 
Netherlands  began.  Charles  II.  was  anxious  to  obtain  allies, 
especially  as  Louis  XIV.  was  taking  up  a  hostile  attitude.  At 
this  juncture  Christoph  Bemhard  van  Galen,  bishop  of  Mfinster, 
sent  an  envoy  to  England,  offering  to  attack  the  Dutch  if  the 
English  government  would  supply  the  means.  Temple  was 
sent  over  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  and  in  this  business  gave  evidence 
not  only  of  the  diplomatic  skill  but  of  the  peculiar  candour  and 
frankness  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  distinguished.  He  was 
successful  in  making  the  treaty,  but  it  was  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  declaration  of  war  by  France,  the  threats  of  Louis,  and  the 
double-dealing  of  the  prelate,  who,  after  receiving  a  great  part 
of  the  subsidy,  made  a  separate  peace  with  the  Netherlands.  As 
a  reward  for  his  services  Temple  was  created  a  baronet,  and  in 
October  1665  became  the  English  representative  at  the  viceregal 
court  at  Brussels.  While  the  war  continued.  Temple's  duties 
consisted  chiefly  in  cultivating  good  relations  with  Spain,  which 
was  a  neutral  in  the  quarrel  between  England  and  the  Dutch, 
but  was  threatened  by  the  claims  of  Louis  XIV.  on  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.  Louis's  designs  became  apparent  in  the  spring 
of  1667,  when  he  marched  an  army  into  Flanders.  This  event 
was  one  of  those  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Breda,  and  to  the 
subsequent  negotiations,  which  are  Temple's  chief  title  to  fame. 
The  French  conquests  were  made  at  the  expense  of  Spain,  but 
were  almost  equally  dangerous  to  the  United  Netherlands, 
whose  independence  would  have  been  forfeited  had  Louis  suc- 
ceeded in  annexing  Flanders.  While  the  French  were  taking 
town  after  town.  Temple  made  a  journey  into  Holland  and 
visited  De  Witt.  The  friendship  established  and  the  com- 
munity of  views  discovered  during  this  interview  facilitated  the 
subsequent  negotiations.  Temple  had  for  some  time  pressed 
on  his  government  the  necessity  of  stopping  the  French  advance, 
and  had  pointed  out  the  way  to  do  so,  but  it  was  not  till 
December  1667  that  he  received  instructions  to  act  as  he  had 
suggested.  He  at  once  set  out  for  The  Hague,  and  in  January 
1668  a  treaty  was  made  between  England  and  the  United 
Netherlands,  which,  being  joined  shortly  afterwards  by  Sweden, 
became  known  as  the  Triple  Alliance.  It  was  a  defensive  treaty, 
made  against  the  encroachments  of  France.  Whether  we 
regard  the  skill  and  celerity  with  which  the  negotiations  were 
conducted  or  the  results  of  the  treaty,  the  transaction  reflects 
great  credit  on  Temple.  The  French  king  was  checked  in  mid- 
career,  and,  without  a  blow  being  struck,  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render almost  all  his  conquests.  Pepys  records  public  opinion 
on  the  treaty  by  saying  that  it  was  "  the  only  good  public  thing 
that  hath  been  done  since  the  king  came  into  England." 

Unfortunately  the  policy  thus  indicated  was  but  short-lived. 
In  taking  up  a  hostile  attitude  towards  France  Charles's  object 
had  apparently  been  only  to  raise  his  price.  Louis  took  the 
hint,  increased  his  offers,  and  two  years  later  the  secret  treaty 
of  Dover  reversed  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Meanwhile 
Temple  had  developed  the  good  understanding  with  Ibe  Dutch 
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by  conUactidg  a  CQmmeicial.  treaty  with  them  (Februaxy  1668), 
and  had  acted  as  English  plenipotentiary  at  Aix-la-Cbapeile, 
where  peace  between  France  and  Spain  was  made  in  May  1668. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  The  Hague. 
Here  he  lived  for  two  years  on  good  terms  both  with  De  Witt 
and  with  the  young  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III. 
The  treaty  of  Dover  led  to  Temple's  recall;  but  the  plot  was 
not  yet  ripe,  and  Temple  nominally  held  his  post  for  another 
year.  He  perceived,  however,  that  his  day  was  over  and  retired 
to  his  house  at  Sheen.  In  June  1671  he  received  his  formal 
dismissal.  The  war  with  the  Netherlands  broke  out  next  year, 
and  was  almost  as  discreditable  to  England  as  that  of  1665. 
Want  of  success  and  the  growing  strength  of  the  opposition  in 
parliament  forced  Charles  to  make  peace,  and  Temple  was 
brought  out  of  his  retirement  to  carry  through  the  change  of 
front.  After  a  negotiation  of  three  days,  carried  on  through 
the  medium  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  treaty  of  West- 
minster was  made  (February  1674).  As  a  recognition  of  his 
services  Temple  was  now  offered  the  embassy  to  Spain.  This  he 
declined,  as  well  as  the  offer  of  a  far  more  important  post,  that 
of  secretary  of  state,  but  accepted  instead  a  renewal  of  his 
embassy  to  The  Hague,  whither  he  went  in  July  1674.  In  the 
March  following  he  was  nominated  ambassador  to  the  congress 
at  Nijmwegen;  but,  owing  to  the  tortuousness  of  Charles's 
dealings,  it  was  not  till  July  1676  that  he  entered  that  town. 
The  negotiations  dragged  on  for  two  years  longer,  for  Charles 
was  still  receiving  money  from  France,  and  English  mediation 
was  no  more  than  a  ruse.  In  the  summer  of  1677  Temple  was 
summoned  to  England  and  received  a  second  offer  of  the 
secretaryship  of  state,  which  he  again  declined.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  removing  the  last 
difficulties  which  hindered  the  marriage  of  William  and  Mary, 
an  event  which  seemed  to  complete  the  work  of  1668  and  1674. 
Louis  still  remaining  obstinate  in  his  demands.  Temple  was 
commissioned  in  July  1678  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  states, 
with  the  object  of  compelling  France  to  <^ome  to  terms.  This 
treaty  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  general  pacifica- 
tion which  was  concluded  in  January  1679. 

This  was  Temple's  last  appearance  in  the  field  of  diplomacy; 
but  his  public  life  was  not  yet  over.  A  third  offer  of  the 
secretaryship  was  niade  to  him;  but,  unwilling  as  ever  to  mix 
himself  up  with  faction  and  intrigue,  he  again  declined.  He 
did  not,  however,  withdraw  from  politics;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  for  a  short  time  more  prominent  than  ever.  The  state  was 
passing  through  a  grave  crisis.  Political  passion  was  em- 
bittered by  religious  fanaticism.  Parliament  was  agitated  by 
the  popish  plot,  and  was  pressing  on  the  Exclusion  BilL  The 
root  of  all  the  mischief  lay  in  the  irre^nsibility  of  the  cabinet 
to  parliament  and  its  complete  subservience  to  the  crown.  To 
remedy  this,  Temple  brought  forward  his  plan  for  a  reform  of 
f]ie  privy  council.  This  body  was  to  consist  of  thirty  members, 
hjalf  of  whom  were  to  be  the  chief  officers  of  the  crown,  the  other 
haV  being  persons  of  importance,  lords  and  commoners,  chosen 
without  reference  to  party.  Special  care  was  taken  to  select 
men  of  wealthy  which  Temple  considered  as  the  chief  source  of 
political  influence.  By  the  advice  of  this  coimcil  the  king 
promised  to  act.  -  The ,  parliament,  it  was  supposed,  would 
trust  such  a  body^  and  would. cease  to  dictate  to  the  crown. 
The  scheme  was  accepted  by  the  king,  but  was  a  failure  from  the 
outset.  Intended  to  combine  the  advantages  of  a  parliament 
and  a  council,  it  created  a  board  which  was  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  The  conduct  of  affairs  fell  at  once  into  the  hands 
of  a  junta  of  four,  of  whom  Temple  was  at  first  one,  and  the  king 
violated  his  promise  by  dissolving  parliament  without  asking 
the  advice  of  the  councU.  Temple  retired  in  disgust  to  his 
villa  at  Sheen,  and  appeared  only  occasionally  at  the  council, 
where  he  soon  ceased  to  exerdse  any  influence.  In  1680  he  was 
nominated  ambassador  to  Spain,  but  stayed  in  England  in 
order  to  take  his  seat  in  parliament  as  member  for  the  university 
ol  Cambridge.  He  took  no  part  in  the  debates  on  the  great 
question  of  the  day,  and  acting  qn  the  king's  advice  declined 
to  sit  in  the  parliament  of  1681.    Early  in  that  year  his  name 


was  struck  off  the  list  of  the  council,  and  henceforward  hp  dis- 
appeared from  public  life.  He  continued  to  live  at  ISheen  till 
1686,  when  he  handed  over  his  estate  there  to  his  son,  the  only 
survivor  of  seven  children,  and  retired  to  Moor  Park  in  Surrey, 
When  William  III.  came  to  the  throne  Temple  was  pressed. to 
take  office,  but  refused.  His  son  became  secretary  at  war, 
but  committed  suicide  inunediately  afterwards.  Sir  William, 
though  occasionally  consulted  by  the  king,  took  no  further  part 
in  public  affairs,  but  occupied  himself  in  literature,  gardening 
and  other  pursuits.  It  should  not  be  omitted  that  Swift  Uved 
with  him  as  secretary  during  the  last  ten  years  (with  one  short 
interval)  of  his  life.  Temple  died  at  Moor  Park  on  the  27th  of 
January  1699. 

Temple's  literary  works  are  mostly  political,  a&d  are  of  consider- 
able importance.  Among  them, may  be  mentioned  An  Mssay  on 
the  Present  State  and  Settlement  of  Ireland  (1668);  The  Empire, 
Sweden^  &c.,  a  survey  of  the  different  Governments  of  Europe  and 
their  relations  to  England  (1671);  ObservaHons  upon  the  United 
Provinces  (1672);  Essay  upon  the  Original  and  Nature  of  Govern- 
ment  (1672);  Essay  upon  the  Advancement  of  Trade  in  Ireland 
(1673).  Some  of  these  were  published  in  the  first  part  of  his  MisceU 
lan€a  (1679).  In  the  same  year  apparently  his  Poems  were  privately 
printed.  In  1683  he  began  to  write  his  Memoirs.  The  first  part, 
extending  from  1665  to  1671,  he  destro^^ed  unpublished;  the 
secondr  from  1672  to  1679,  was  published  without  his  authority  in 
1691;  the  third,  from  1679  to  I681,  was  published  by  Swift  in 
1709.  In  1692  he  published  the  second  part  of  his  Miscellanea, 
containing  among  other  subjects  the  essay  Upon  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  Learning,  which  is  renmrkable  only  as  having  given  rise  to 
the  famous  controversy  on  the  "  Letters  of  Phalaris."  His  Intro- 
duction  to  the  History  of  England,  a  short  sketch  of  English  history 
to  1087,  was  published  in  1695.  Several  collections  c3  his  letters 
were  published  by  Swift  and  others  after  his  death. 

His  fame  rests,  however,  far  more  on  his  diplomatic  triumphs 
than  on  his  literary  work.  His  connexion  with  domestic  affairs 
was  slight  and  unsuccessful.  He  was  debarred  both  by  his  virtues 
and  bis  defects — by  his  impartiality,  his  honesty,  and  his  want  of 
ambition — ^from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  disgraceful  politics  of 
his  time.  But  in  the  foreign  relations  of  his  countn^  he  was 
intimately  concerned  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  and  in^  all  that 
is  praiseworthy  in  them  ne  had  a  principal  hand.  He  cannot 
be  called  great,  but  he  will  be  remembered  as 'one  of  the  ablest 
negotiators  that  Engfand  has  produced,  and  as  a  public  servant 
wh€v  in  an  unprincipled  afi;e  and  in  circumstances  peculiarly  open 
to  corruption,  preserved  a  blameless  record. 

See  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  William  Temple  (2  vols.,  1720;  2nd  ed., 
with  Life  by  Lady  Glffard,  1731) ;  a  more  complete  edition,  Including 
the  Letters,  was  published  in  4  vok.  in  i8^r4;  Burnet,  History  of  hts 
own  Time;  T.  P.  Courtenay,  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  6fc.,  of  Sir  T 


Essay,  Oxford,  1908). 


(G.  W.  P.) 


TEMPLE,  a  dty  of  Bell  county,  Texas,  U.S.A.,  about  35  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Waco.  Pop.  (1890)  4047;  (1900)  7065  (1423  being 
negroes  and  36a  foreign-bom):  (1910)  10,993.  It  is  served  by 
the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  F6,  and. the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  railways  (the  former  has  repair  shops  here),  and  is  con- 
nected with  Bolton  (pop.  in  1900,  3700),  the  county  seat, 
about  ID  m.  W.,  by  an  electric  railway. .  In  the  city  are  a  Carnegie 
library,  a  King's  Daughters' Hospital,  the  Temple  Sanitarium, 
and  a  hospital  oi  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  F^  railway. 
Temple  is  situated  in  a  rich  farming  country;  cotton  is  ginned 
and  baled  here,  and  there  are  various  manufactures.  The  city 
owns  the  water  supply.  Temple  was  founded  in  1881-82  by 
the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  railway,  and  was  chartered  as 
a  city  in  1884. 

TEMPLE,  a  term  derived  from  the  Lat.  templum  (Gr. 
rkfievos),  which  originally  denoted  a  space  marked  off  by  the 
augurs  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  flight  of  birds  or  other 
cerempxues;  later  it  was  applied  to  the  dwelling-place,  the 
aedes  sacrae,  of  the  gods.  In  this  latter  sense  it  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  native  Hebrew  expression  bith  'ildhim,  literally  "  a  god- 
house,"  and  of  the  foreign  hikal,  palace,  temple,  a  loan-word 
from  Sumerian  through  the  medium  of  the  Babylonian  i-kallu 
(lit.  great  house).  A  temple  or  "  god-house/'  however,  repre- 
sents a  comparatively  advanced  stage  in  the  development  of 
Semitic  reli^on.  At  first  the  Semite  recognized  the  abodes 
of  his  deities  in  certain  outstanding  and  impressive  natural 
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objects,  a  spreading  tree,  a  bubbling  spnng,  a  conspicuous 
rock  or  stone,  a  lofty  mountain  peak  and  the  like.  Beside 
these  he  met  and  held  converse  with  his  gods.  The  native 
rock  wa^  the  first  altar. 

It  was  a  distinct  step  In  advance  when  it  was  recognized 
that  a  deity  might  take  up  his  abode  elsewhere  than  in  such 
natural  sanctuaries,  as  in  the  massebah  or  stone  pillar  and  the 
ash^ah  or  sacred  post  of  wood,  reared  not  by  nature  but  by 
the  hand  of  man  (cf.  Gen.  xxviii.  i8,  22,  the  origin  of  the  sacred 
pillar  at  Beth-el). 

The  further  advance  to  a  real  house  or  temple  may  be  traced 
to  the  influence  of  at  least  two  factors  in  the  social  and  religious 
life  of  a  people.  One  such  factor  came  into  play  when  men 
began  to  rep^edent  the  deity  by  means  of  aA  image,  or  even 
when  some  object,  whether  natural,  like  the  black  stone  of 
Mecca,  or  manufactured,  Uke  the  ark  of  the  Hebrews,  came 
to  be  regarded  as  ^)ecially  sacred  from  its  association  with  the 
deity.  Such  objects  or  images  required  a  house  to  shelter  and 
guard  them.  Another  factor  id  to  be  found  in  the  advance  in 
material  comfort  which  follows  tlxe  transition  from  the  nomadic 
to  the  agricultural  mode  of  Uie^  Among  the  settled  Semites 
there  arose  the  feeling  that  the  godd  of  the  oommunity  ought 
also  to  share  in  this  advance  (cf.  2  Sam.  vii.  2).  Accordingly 
they  were  invited  to  take  up  their  abode  in  a  bith  ^iloklm  or 
temple.  The  dignity  and  comfort  of  the  gods  advance  fori 
passu  with  those  of  their  worshippers. 

It  must  be  kept  m  mind,  however,  that  the  altar  remained 
as  before  the  centre  of  the  sacrificial  worship.  Around  it  or 
before  it,  under,  the  opcda  sky,  the  woi^shippas  assembled.  To 
the  temple  the  priests  alone,  or  the  head  of  the  sacral  community 
in  his  priestly  capacity,  had  access.  In  this  respect  the  worship 
associated  with  altar  and  temple  offers  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  more  spiritual  worship  of  the  Jewish  S3magogue  and  the 
Christian  Church. 

At  the  date  of  the  Hebrew  inva^on  of  Canaan  its  numerous 
city-states  had  reached  a  Jtairly  high  level  of  civilization. 
Alongside  of  the  typical  Canaanite  sanctuary,  as  known  to  us 
from  the  Old  Testament  references  and  from  recent  excavations, 
with  its  altar  of  earth  or  stone  and  its  stately  massebahs,  a 
temple  was  probably  to  be  found  in  all  th^  more  important 
centres*  In  an  early  Hebrew  document  there  is  a  reference  to 
the  temple  of  EUberith  at  Shecfaem,  which  was  large  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  serve  2^  a  place  of  refuge  in  time  of  war 
(Judges  ix.  46  ff.).  The  Philistines  also  had  their  temples  in 
this  pedod:  thus  we  hear  of  a  ''house"  of  Dagpn  at  Gaza 
(ib.  xvi.  23  ff.)  and  also  at  Ashdod  (i  Sam.  v.  2),  while  a  temple 
of  Ash  tart  (Ishtar-Astarte)  is  mentioned  in  i  Sam.  xxxi.  10, 
probably  at  Ashkelon  (Herod,  i.  105). 

,  The  earliest  reference  to  a  temple  bidlt  by  Hebrew  hands  is 
t'o  "  an  house  of  gods  "  reared  by  Micah  to  shelter  an  ephod 
and  other  sacred  images  which  he  had  made  (Judges  rvii.  5). 
Micah's  images  were  soon  transported  to  Dan,  where  doubtless 
another  house  was  built  for  their  protection  (xviii.  18,  30  f.). 
Somewhat  later  we  find  the  ark  of  Yahweh  installed  in  "  the 
house  of  Yahweh  "  at  Shiloh,  which  house  was  not  a  mere  tent 
but  a  real  temple  (k^kdl,  1  Sam.  i.  9,  iii.  3)  with  doors  (iii.  15) 
and  doorposts  (i.  9),  and  a  hall  in  which  the  worshippers  partook 
o!  the  sacrificial  meals  (i.  18,  Greek  text;  cf.  ix.  22  "  the  guest- 
chamber,"  Heb.  lishkah).  After  the  destruction  of  ShUoh  at 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  its  priesthood  migrated  to  Nob, 
where  also  the  incidents  recorded  in  i  Sam.  xxi. — note  especially 
the  presence  of  the  shew-bread  and  the  ephod— imply  the 
existence  of  a  temple. 

The  Temple  of  Solomon. — The  primary  source  of  our  informa- 
tion regarding  the  erection  of  Solomon's  temple  is  the  account 
contained  in  i  Kings  vi.-vii.,  the  details  of  which  must  have 
been  derived  ultimately  from  the  temple  archives.  On  this 
earlier  narrative  the  chronicler  (2  Chron.  iii.-iv.)  and  Josephus 
{Antiq.j  VIII.  iii.  1  ff.)  are  alike  dependent. 

Unfortunately  these  two  chapters  of  Kings  are  among  the  most 
difficult  in  the  Old  Testament,  partly  by  reason  of  our  ignorance 
of  the  precise  meaning  of  several  of  the  technical  terms  employed, 


partly  owing  to  the  unsatMactory  state  of  the  rec^Ved  tes^,  l^bieh 
has  been  overlaid  with. later  additions  and  glosses.  As  regarda 
both  text  and  interpretation,  most  recent  writers  have  adopted 
in  the  main  the  results  of  Stade's  epoch-making  essay  in  hlsl^sch, 
f.  d.  alttesL  Wissenschaft,  iii.  (1883),  129-177,  reprinted  In  his  Akade- 
mische  Reden,  &c.,  with  whidh  is  now  to  be  compared  Stade  ana 
Schwally's  critical  edidon  of  Kings  in  Haopt's  Sacred  Books  of  the 
Old  Test.  See  also,  in  addition  to  the  standard  commen^ries. 
Burney,  Notes  on  the  Heb,  Text  of  ,  .  ,  Kints,  Vincent !s  critical 
and  exegetical  study,  Rev.  biblique  (Oct.  1907;,  and  the  literature 
cited  at  the  end  of  this  arricle. 

(a)  The  Site  of  the  Temple, — On  this  important  point  our 
earliest  authority  is  silent.  It  is  now  universally  acknowledged, 
however,  that  the  whole  complex  of  buildings  erected  by 
Solomon  stood  along  the  crest  of  the  eastern  hiU,  crowned  by 
the  temple  at  the  highest  point,  as  Josephus  expressly  testifies 
{Bell.  Jud.;  V.  v.  i,  with  which  compare  the  letter  of  (Pseudo) 
Aristeas,  sect.  84).  This  at  once  brings  the  site  of  tlfe  temple 
into  proximity  to  the  world-famous  sacred .  rock,  the  fakhra, 
over  which  now  stands  the  building  known  as  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  and,  more  correctly,  as  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  Here 
another  important  consideration  comes  to  our  aid.  From  the 
recognized  persistence  of  sacred  sites  in  the  East  through  all 
the  changes  in  the  dominant  religion,  it  is  well-nl^h  certain 
that  the  sanctity  of  the  sakhra  rock  goes  back  to  the, days  of 
David  and  Solomon, ,  or  even,  it  may  be,  to  prehistoric  times. 
On  it,  or  over  it,  the  angel  was  believed  to  have  been  seen  by 
David,  and  there  David  built  his  altar  (2  Sam.  xxiv*  18-25"; 
cf.  Judges  vi.  20  f.,  24;  xiii.  19  ff.).  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
site  assigned  to  the  temple  by  the  oldest  extant  tradition  (see 
I  Chron.  xxii,  i;  cf.  2  Sam.  xxiv.).  By  every  token,  then, 
Solomon's  altar  of  burnt-offering,  if  it  was  not  identical  with  the 
sakhra  (see  below),  at  least  stood. upon  it.  Since  the  altar 
necessarily  stood  in  front,  i.e,  to  th^e  east,  of  the  temple,  the  site 
of  the  latter  was  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of,  and  in  line  with^ 
the  sacred  rock  (see  Jerusalem). 

The  alternative  view,  associated  in  recent  times  with  the  name^ 
of  Schick  and  Conder,  which  places  the  most  holy  place,  pr  inner- 
most shrine  of  the  temple,  over  the  sakhra^  has  now  few  advocates 
(e.^.  Col.  Watson  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine:  Explo- 
ration Fund  for  i8p6  and  iQio).  Apart  from  difficulties  of  space 
towards  the  east,  which  this  location  involves,  it  cannot  be  accepted 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  sakhra  still  bears  the  marks  of  its  former 
use  as  a  rock-altar  ^see  esp.  Kittel.  Siudien  zur  hebr.  Archdolone, 
12  ff.).  Moreover  the  rock,  measuring  as  it  does  some  55  ft.  ov 
40,  could  not  have  been  contained  within  the  ^^holy  of  faokee, 
which  was  less  than  30  ft.  square  (see  below)^ 

A  third  site,  still  within  the  present  Haram  area,  but  towards 
its  fiouth-west  angle,  favoured  by  Fergusson  {The  Temples  of  the 
Jews),  Robertson  Smith  {Ency.  Brit,  9th  ed.,  art.  "  Temple  ")  and 
others  is  open  to  even  more  serious  objection,  and  has  no  pro* 
minent  advocate  at  the  present  day. 

{b)  The  Temple  Building. — ^In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign 
Solomon  "began  to  buUd  the  house  of  the  Lord ^'  with  the 
laying  of  a  massive  foundation  of  "  great  itones,"  as  required 
by  the  rapid  fall  of  the  ground  to  the  west  of  the  sakhra,  Ar^hi-; 
tecturally  the  temple  consisted  of  three  distinct  parts:  (i)  the 
naos  or  temple  proper,  (2)  a  porch  or  pylon  in  front  of  the  naos, 
and  (3)  a  lowier  and  narrower  building  which  surrounded  the 
naos  on  its  other  three  sides  (see  fig.  i). 

(r)  The  first  of  these,  "  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  in  the  strict 
sense,  in  which  alone  He  was  worshipped,  was  oblong  in  plan, 
and  was  divided  into  two  compartments  in  the  proportion  of 
2:1  by  a  partition  wall.  The  room  next  the  porch  was  40 
cubits  in  length  by  20  in  breadth,  with  a  height  of  30  cubits,^ 

^The  length  of  the  cubit  at  this  period  cannot  be  determined 
with  absolute  certainty.  From  the  fact  that  Herod^s  naos  was  an 
exact  replica  of  Zerubbabel's  as  regards  inside  measurements, 
coupled  with  the  presumption  that  Zerubbabel  built  upon  Solomon's 
foundations,  it  is  permissible  to  suppose  that  one  and  the  same 
standard  of  length  was  used  throuehout.  Now  the  present  writer 
has  shown  from  an  inductive  study  of  the  height  of  the  courses 
in  the  walls  of  the  Haram  and  of  other  existing  remains  of  the 
Herodian  period  that  the  cubit  used  by  HercS's  builders  was 
exactly  17*6  in.  or  447  millimetres  (see  Expository  Times,  xx. 
[i9o8-<)p]  24  ff.).  There  is  therefore  good  reason  for  believing 
that  this  was  also  the  cubit  of  Solomon^  temple,  notwithstanding 
the  statement  of  2  Chron.  iii.  3  that  the  latter  was  a  cubit  "  after 
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all  iitiide  biest^mtmenis,  and  is  tertned  in  out  oldest  source  the 
Mkdl  or  palaee;  latei^  it  was  known  as  "  the  holy  place."  It 
was  dimly  lighted  by  a  rbw  of  latticed  windows,  which  must 
necessarily  have  been  placed  in  the  upper  third  of  the  side  walls, 
as  will  presently  be  seeni  Adjoining  the  UkSl  on  the  west  lay 
the  d^bif  6t  sanctuary,  later  term^  "  the  most  holy  place" 
(lit.  "holy  of'  holies**).  The  insidfe  spaqe  forked  a  perfect 
cube  of  20  cubits,  say  ^o  ft,,  in  length,  breadth  and  height 
(vi.  20),  symboHzmg  the  perfection  of  the  Deity,  for  whose 
abode  this  part  of  the  naos  was  specially  desi|;ned.  The  d^lr, 
as  has  been  said,  was  separated  from  the  h^ksl  by  a  transverse 
wall,  whose  existence  we  are  left  to  Infer  from  the  obscure  de- 
scription of  the  door  between  the  two  compartments  (vi.  31, 
see  next  section).* 
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Fig.  I. — Ground  Plan  of  Solomon's  Temple. 


Fig.  ^.iT-Section  bf  Temple  along  or-b  of  Ground  Plan. 


(fi)  In  fitwt  of  the  h^ftl  and  facing  eastwards, rose  the  porch, 
its  inside  "  length  "  20  cubits  **  according  to  the  breadth  of 
the  house  "  (vi.  3),  and  its  inside  depth  from  east  to  west  10 
cubits.  The  more  precise  chAradter  and  elevation  of  this  ele- 
Hient  will  fall  to  be  considered  at  a  later  stage.  '  ' 
•  (3)  The  third  architectural  element  was  a  lateral  buildilig 
enclosing  the  naos  on  the  other,  three  sides,  and  consisting  of 
three  storeys,  each  $  cubits  in  height  from  floor  to  ceiUng* 
Each  storey  contained  a  number  of  small  storage  chambers, 
probably  thirty  in  all  (E«ek.  x!i.  6).  A  peculiarity  in  the 
architecture  of  this  part  of  the  temple  is  noteworthy.    Instead 

the  former  Aieasure.'^  For  this  statement  is  probably  a  mere 
inference  from  Ezek.  xl.  5,  where  the  divine  me^^nger  uses  a  cubit 
of  seven  handbreadths  or  20f  m.,  the  royal  cubit  of  Egypt.  For 
the  smaller  measurements  the  cubit  of  I7«6  in.  may  for  greater 
convenience  be  reckoned  at  ti  ft. 

*  If  the  view  presented  below  as  to  the  height  of  the  vatrioui 
parts  of  the  temple  is  accepted,  this  wall  becomes  a  structural 
necessity,  being  required  to  support  the  back  wall  of  the  h^kSl. 


of  the  beams  forming  the  floors  and  ceiling^  of  the.  several 
storeys  being  let  into  the  wall  of  the  h^k&i,  three  successive 
rebatements  of  one  cubit  each  were  made  in  tJie  latter  for  thek 
support  (see  fig.  2),  consequently  the  width  of  the  chambers 
was  5,  6  and  7  cubits  in  the  three  storeys  respectively  (vL  6). 
The  total  height,  allowing  for  floors  and  roof,  o£  the  lateral 
building  cannot  have  been  less  than  17  Cilbits»  Entrance  to 
the  side-chambers  was  provided  by  a  sinjjle  d6or  on  the  south 
side  (see  ground-plan,  fig.  i),  .  ' 

So  far  there  is  no  diffieulty  as  repiards  the  p^neml  plan  and 
dimensions  of  the  temple,  provided  it  is  keot  m  mind  that  the 
figures  grren  in  the  text  of  Kings  are  all  inside  measurements.  It 
is  otherwise  when  one  endeavours  to  calculate  the  area  covered 
by  the  temple,  and  to  determine  the  elevation  of  the  several  parts 
and  the  general  architectural  style  of  the  whole.  As  ^o  the  area 
much  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  wall&  Here  our  only 
clue  is  furnished  by  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  walls  of 
Ezekiers  temple,  but  the  necessary  caution  has  not  hitherto  been 
observed  in  applying  them  to  the  proportipns  of  the  actual  temple 
of  Solomon.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  in  the 
dimeiisions  of  his  temple  :of  the  future  and  its  courts  Ezekiel  is 
dominated  by  a  passion  for  synimetry  and  for  the  number  50  and 
its  multiples,*  which  there  is  no  ground  for  importing  into  the 
dimensions  01  the  older  temple.  Nevertheless  the  walls  of  the  naos 
may  be  taken  rit  Ezekiel's  figure  of  6  cubits  (xli.  5),  with  succes- 
sive rebatements  of  one  oobit  (fi^.  2)  until  the  thicknese  is  reduced 
to  3  cubits  (fii  ft.)  above  the  side-chambers»  as  explained  above. 
If  one  cubit  is  allowed  for  the  partition  wall  corresponding  to  the 
space  in  Herod's  temple,  where  a  curtain  took  the  plaqe  of  the 
wall,  we  obtain  a  total  of  73  cubits  for  the  length  of  the  naos  and 
of  33  for  the  outskie  width,  or  107  ft«  i>y  47.  If  3  cubits — equal 
to  the  thickness  of  the  waU  of  the  naos  above  the  side-chambers 
— be  allowed  for  the  outer  wall  of^  the  latter,  the  extreipe  width 
of  the  temple  works  out  at  48'cubits,  or  70!  ft.  Adopting  Ezekiel's 
thickness  of  5  cubits  for  the  front  wall  01  the  porch,  we  reach  a 
total  of  96  cubits  or  141  ft;  for  the  extrstne  length  from  east  to 
west  (see  the  accompanying  groundrplan).  The  proportion  of 
length  to  breadth  is  thus  2:1,  precisely  ^s.  Ezekiel's  temple  with 
its  artificial  numbers  of  1 00  and  50  respectively.  The  area  of  the 
platform  on  which  Solomon's  temple  stood  probably  measured 
ioocubit»lDry6o^astntheplahannexedi^  < 

As  regards  the  height  of  the  various  parts  even  fewer  data 
are  available.  Our  primary  souroe  gives  the  height  of  "  the 
house  "  23  30  cubits  (i  Kings  vi.  2).,  By  the  great  majority 
of  previous  students  this  has  been  understood  to  mean, that  a 
single  flat  roof,  at  this  height  from  the -floor,  cayeiied  the  three 
parts — ^porch,  hfikal  an^l  dSblr — ^leaving  an  empty  space  of 
1:0  cubits  above  the  last  of  these.  But  the  Hebrew  document, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  ^inted  out,  is  concerned  only  with 
inside  dimensions,,  and  in  vi.  2  has  probably  fa, vie^  the. inside 
height  of  the  h^kil,  as  the  largest  of  the  three  compartpients^ 
On  thi?  other  hand,  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  coi;itemporary 
Egyptian  temples  is  the  gradual  diminution  in  the.  height  pf 
their  component  parts  f j;Qm  fiiont  to  back  (Masperq^  L'ArcftSq^ 
logic  igyptienne  (;[907),,  p.  77;  Enna^,  Jl^n^dbk.  oj  Egypt»> 
Rdigiont  41;  cf.  the  restoration  of  a  typical  temple  in  Perrot 
and  Chipiez,  Anct,  EgypU  ArL  i/  373,  and  in-  Erman,  l^^e  in 
Anct,  Egypt,  280).  ..  .      .  .    ♦ 

In  this  respect  the  present  writer  believes  that  Solomon's  temble 
followed  the  Egyptian  modeU  the  height  decreasing  as  one  proceeded 
from  the  porch  to  the  hfekal,  dSblr  and,  side-chambers  respectively- 
The  porch,  for  instance,  was  probably  modelled  on  the  pyloiis 
which  flank  the  principal  entrance  to  an  Egyptian  temple,  tall  and 
narrow,  with  a  sloping  front  wall  sut-mounted  by  a*  cOrnlce  with  its 
characteristic  cavetto  moulding.  The  120  cubits  wbidi  2  Chron. 
iii.  4  ^ives  as  the  height  of  the  por^b,  followed  by  Josephus,  AnU 
XV,  XI.  I  and  elsewhere,  seem  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  prob- 
able height  of  the  rest  of  the  building.  But  this  objection  does 
not  apply  to'  the  60.  cubits  given  as  the  extreme  height  for  the 
second  temple  in  the  trustworthy  document,  Ezra  vi.  3.*  This, 
•■    '  ■-    ■  ■      ':■  ■    ■ >  o   ...    : 

'  *This  has  led  Ezekiel  certainlj^  to  increase  th^  depth  of  hid 
porch  from  10  cubits  to  12  (original  text  of  Ezek.  xl.  49),  and 
probably  to  add  a  cubit  to  the  thickness  of  the  partition  wall 
(xli.  3),  in  order  to  brii^  up  the  total  length  of  his  temple  to 
100  cubits. 

•The  numbers  of  th's  passage  have  been  unnecessarily  called 
in  question  by  recent  cntics.  The  figures  given  are  naturally 
those  of  the  two  extremes,  which  were  not  to  be  exceeded,  viz, 
60  cubits  for  the  extreme  height,  that  of  the  porch,  and  the  same 
figure  for  the  extreme  width,  that  of  the  raised  platform. 
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it  may  reasonably  be  inferred,  was  the  height  of  the  porch  in  the 
first  temple,  from  which,  In  that  case,  the  figure  was  derived.  The 
probable  outside  measurements  for  the  porch  are  thus  32  cubits 
for  the  breadth  across  ''  the  house/'  15  for  the  depth  mcluding 
the  front  wall,  and  60  cubits  or  88  ft.  for  the  height. 

Still  following  the  Egyptian  model,  the  h6k&l  will  have  had  its 
separate  roof  of  massive  cedar*  beams,  covered  probably  by  heavy 
limestone  slabs,  for  which  i}~2  cubits  may  be  allowed,  giving  a 
total  of -3a. cubits  (47  ft.),  equal  to  the  outside  width  of  tliis  part 
of  the  temple.  In  the  same  way  the  roof  of  the  d^bir  will  have 
been  10  cubits  lower,  or  circa  32  ft.  in  all,  that  of  the  lateral  building 
about  4  cubits  lower  still,  say  26  ft.  (cf.  the  section  through  the 
temple  from  W.  to  E.  in  fig.  2).  While  the  measurements  above 
given  are,  as  they  must  necessarily  be,  in  part  conjectural,  it  is 
<:iaimed  for  them  that  they  introduce  the  element  of  proportion 
between  the  parts  to  an  extent  not  attempted  hitherto. 

(c)  The  Interior  of  the  Temple  and  its  Furniittre.'—The  entrance 
to  the  tempte  was  through  a  wide  and  lofty  opening  in  the  front 
-wall  of  the  porch.  Crossing  the  vestibule  one  entered  the  hfikal 
by  a  large  folding-door  of  cypress  wood  (vi.  34) — probably 
10  cubits  wide  as  in  Ezekiel's  temple — each  of  its  four  leaves 
ornamented  with  carved  figures  of  cherubim,  palms  and  flowers, 
all  overlaid  with  gold.  The  inner  walls  of  the  hdkil  and  the 
dSblr  were  lined  with  boards  of  cedar  from  floor  to  ceiling,  while 
the  floor  was  covered  with  planks  of  cypress  wood,*  From  the 
h^&l  a  door  in  the  partition  wall  gave  entrance  to  the  dSUr. 
The  doorway  was  not  rectangular  but  apparently  pentagonal 
in  form  (see  the  commentaries  on  vi.  31),  the  lintel  consisting 
of  two  blocks  of  stone  meeting  at  an  angle,  a  feature  "  intro- 
duced to  distribute  the.  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  wall  " 
(W.  R.  Smith).*  The  walls  of  the  dfiblr  were  overlaid  with 
"pure  gold "  according  to  our  present  text  (vi.  20);  this 
enhancement  of  the  dignity  of  the  adytum  as  the  earthly 
dwelling-*place  of  the  heavenly  King  is  not  so  incredible  as  the 
profuse  application  of  gold  decoration  to  other  and  inferior 
parts  of  the  house,  even,  as  we  have  seen,  to  its  floor  (on  this 
question  see  the  critical  works  cited  above). 

As  regards  the  furniture  of  the  house,  it  is  piobable  that  the 
original  text  of  i  Kings  introduced  only  the  altar  of  cedar  now 
fotmd  in  the  corrupt  text  of  vi.  20,  and  to  be  identified  with 
the  table  of  shewbread,  as  the  sole  furniture  of  the  holy  place. 
The  ten  golden  candlesticks,  properly  lampstands,  of  vii.  49 
are  generally  believed  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  later  date 
(cf.  Jer.  lil.  18  f.).  In  the  most  holy  place  stood  the  palladium 
of  Israel's  religion,  the  sacred  ark  of  Yahweh.  On  either  side 
of  this  venerable  relic  of  the  past  were  two  cherubim,  sculptured 
from  olive  wood  and  overlaid  with  gold,  each  10  cubits  high, 
their  outstretched  wings  reaching  right  across  the  dCblr,  and 
forming  a  baldachin  over  the  ark  (vi.  23-28). 

Although  forming  no  part  of  the  interior  furniture  of  the 
temple,  the  remarkable  twin  pillars  which  stood  on  either  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  porch  may  be  mentioned  here,  since 
they  belonged  rather  to  the  temple  than  to  its  court.  These 
pillars,  which  in  the  received  text  bear  the  enigmatical  names 
of "  Jachin  and  Boaz,"*  were  hollow  columns — the  bronze  metal 
being  about  3  in.  in  thickness — over  26  ft.  in  height  and  6  ft. 
in  diameter,  surmounted  by  elaborate  capitals  about  7}  ft. 
high.  The  latter  were  globular  in  form,  ornamented  by  a 
specially  cast  network  of  bronze,  over  which  were  hang  festoon- 
wise  two  wreaths  of  bronze  pomegranates,  each  row  containing 
a  hundred  pomegranates.  As  the  pillars  doubtless  stood  on 
plinths,  the  total  height  of  each  will  have  been  at  least  35  ft. 
Such  free-standing  pillars  were  a  feature  of  temple  architecture 
in  Phoenicia  and  elsewhere  in  western  Asia,  as  later  reproduc- 
tions on  local  coins  attest,  and  would  appear  to    Solomon's 

*The  overlaying  of  the  floor  with  gold  (i  Kings  vi.  ^o)  is  a 
later  interpolation;  the  same  is  probably  true  of  the  gilding  of 
the  sculptures  on  the  walls,  which  may  have  been  added  at  a 
later  date  (cf.  Ezek.  xli.  18). 

*  This  partition  wall,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  to  support  the 
back  wall  of  the  h6kal  according  to  the  view  of  the  temple  archi- 
tecture advocated  above. 

•  The  various  forms  which  the  latter  name  assumes,  in  the  Greek 
text,  suggest  that  Boaz  is  an  intentional  disguise  of  an  original 
Baal,  applied  of  course  to  Yahweh  (Barnes,  Jour,  of  Theol.  StwiieSy 
V.  447ff.). 


Phoenician  arclutectsi  as  a  natural  adiunct.  of  bis  tempte, 
Jachin  and  Boaz,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  conventioni|] 
symbols  of  the  Deity  for  whose  worship  the  temple  was  de- 
signed.^ 

{d)  The  Temple  Courts  Altar  and  other  Apparatus  of  the  Cult, — 
The  temple  stood  within  the  western  half  of  "  the  court  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,"  also  known  as  "  the  inner  court "  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  ''  the  other  court  *^  round  the  adjoining  palace 
and  from  "  the  great  court "  which  surroimded  the  whole  com- 
plex of  Solomon's  buildings.  All  three  had  walls  in  which  three 
courses  of  hewn  stone  alternated  with  a  course  of  cedar  beams 
(see  next  section).  To  the  "  court  of  the  house  "  laymen  as 
well  as  priests  had  access  (Jer*  xxxv.  i  ff.,  xxxvi.  10).  Several 
gates  gave  entrance  to  it,  but  their  precise  position  is  uncertain. 
The  principal  entrance  from  "the  great  court"  was  doubtless 
in  the  east  wall.  Another  was  in  the  south  wall  and  communi- 
cated with  "  the  other  court "  and  the  royal  palace.  There 
were  also  one  or  more  gates  on  the  north  side  of  the  court. 

In  our  present  text  of  i  Kings  vi.-vii.,  there  is  no  mention 
of  so  indispensable  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  the  cult  as  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering.  This  silence  has  been  explained  in 
two  ways.  The  majority  of  critics  believe  that  the  original 
account  did  contain  a  reference  to  the  making  of  a  bronze 
altar  (cf.  2  Chron.  iv.  i),  but  that  it  was  excised  by  a  later  editor, 
who  assumed  that  the  bronze  altar  of  the  tabemadeaccompanied 
the  ark  to  the  new  sanctuary.  Others,  with  greater  probability, 
maintain  that  the  silence  of  our  oldest  source  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Solomon  followed  the  primitive  Semitic  custom  and  used 
the  bare  sakhra  rock  as  his  great  altar.  In  this  case  the  altar, 
which  was  removed  by  order  of  Ahaz  to  make  way  for  his  new 
altar  after  a  Damascus  model  (2  Kings  xvi.  10-16),  must  l^aye 
been  introduced  by  one  of  Solomon's  successors.* 

In  the  court,  to  the  south  of  the  line  between  the  altar  and 
the  temple,  stood  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  creations  of 
Solomon's  Phoenician  artist,  Huram-abi  of  ^Tyre.  This  was 
the  "  brazen  sea,"  a  large  circular  tank  of  bronze  with  the 
enormous  capacity  of  over  16,000  gallons  (i  Elings  vii.  23-26), 
resting  on  the  backs  of  twelve  bronze  bulls,  which,  in  groups  of 
three,  faced  the  four  cardinal  points. 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  strange  "  sea  "  served  any  practical  purpose 
(see  2  Chron.  iv.  6).  Most  recent  writers  a^ee  m  assigning  to, it 
a  purely  symbolical  significance,  like  the  twin  pillars  above  described. 
Babylonian  temples  are  now  known  to  have  had  a  similar  apparatus, 
termed  apsu,  wnich  symbolized  either  the  orimeval  abvss,  persoii- 
fled  as  the  monster  Tiamat  subdued  by  marduk,  whose  symbol 
was  the  bull,  or,  according  to  a  later  theory,  the  upper  or  heavenly 
sea,  bounded  by  the  Zodiac  with  its  twelve  signs. 

Associated  with  the  "  brazen  sea  '*  were  ten  la  vers  of  bronze, 
also  the  work  of  Huram-abi  (vii.  27-39).  Each  laver  cpnsUted  of  a 
circular  basin  holding  over  ^00  gallons,  and  borne  upon  a  wheeled 
carrier  or  "  base."'  The  sides  of  the  carriers  were  open  franles 
composed  of  uprights  of  bronze  joined  together  by  transverse  bars 
or  rails  of  the  same  material,  the  whole  richly  ornamented  with 
palm  trees.  Uons«  oxen  and  cherubim  in  relief.  Underneath  each 
stand  were  four  wheels  of  bronze,  while  on  the  top  was  fitted  a 
ring  or  cylinder  on  which  the  bamn  rested.  According  to  Kittel, 
"it  is  highlv  improbable  that  these  la  vers  served  any  practical 
purpose.  ,They  were  rather  like  the  great  'sea,'  the lenibodiment 
of  a  religious  idea;  they  were  symbols  of  the  tain-giving  Deity  " 
(op,  cit.,  p.  242). 

The  Relation  of  the  Temple  to  Contemporary  Art. — Of  the  many 
problems  raised  by  the  description  of  the.  temple  in  i  Ejnga 
noite  is  of  greater  interest  than  the  question  of  its  relation  to 

*  Robertson  Smith's  theory  that  they  were  huge  cressets  in 
which  "  the  suet  of  the  sacrifices  "  was  burned  {Rel.  Sem.,  2nd  ed., 
488)  has  found  no  support.  For  recent  attempts  to  explain  the 
symbolism  of  the  pillars  in  terms  of  the  **  early  oriental  Weltan- 
schauung"  see  A.  Jeremias,  Das  alte  Test.,  &c.,  2nd  ed.,  494; 
Benzinger,  Heb,  Archdol'.,  2nd  ed.,  323,  331. 

'  For  a  detailed  study  of  the  successive  altars  that  stood  upon 
the  sakhra  and  their  relation  thereto,  see  Kittel,  Studien  zur  hebr. 
Archdologie,  pp.  1-85,  with  illustrations  and  diagrams. 

*  This  section  of  Kings  is  peculiarly  difiicult,  and  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  study  by  Stade  in  his  Z^its^hrift  (1901), 
145  ff.  (cf.  "  Kings  "  in  Haupt's  critical  edition),  and.  more  recently 
by  Kittel,  of.  cit^y  pp.  180-242,  with  illustrations  of  similar  app^ 
ratus  found  in  Cyprus  andf  Crete. 
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contemporary  art.  Whcrt,  it  has  often  been  asked,  shall  We ' 
look  for  the  model  or  prototype  6f  the  temple  edifice?  Whence 
were  derived  the  motifs  to  bfe  seen  in  its  decoration?  What 
influences  can  be  detected  in  the  elaborate  apparatus  above 
described?  Now  it  his  for  long  been  recognized  that  Syria, 
including  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  was  fro^l  the  earliest  times 
the  meeting-place  of  streams  of  influence,  religious,  artistic 
and  other,  isstiing  from  the  two  great  fountains  of  civilization 
and  culture  in  the  ancient  world,  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  To 
these  must  now  be  added  the  early  civilization  of  the  Aegean 
as  revealed  by  the  excavations  in  Crete,  and  the  later  but 
highly  developed  culture  of  the  Hittites. ,  As  a  result  the  art  of 
Phoenicia  and  Syria,  originally  borrowed  from  Egypt  mainly, 
had  by  the  loth  century  become  thoroughly  eclectic.  Of  this 
syncretism  the  begt  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  masterpieces 
of  contemporary  *  art,  fbr  which  Solomon  was  indebted  to 
Phoenician  architects  and  Phoenician  artists.  Thus  the  general 
disposition  of  the  temple  with  it^  walled  court,  porch  or  vestibule 
and  naos  has  been  shown  by  tnodem  excavation,  and  by  late^ 
representations  on  coins,  to  be  dniracteristic  of  l4ioenkian  and 
North  Syrian  temple  architecture,  Hearet  however,  we  have  an 
adaptation  of  ^e  earlier  temple  aidiitecture  of  Egypt. 
Egyptian  influence  is  most  clearly  s^en  in  the  gradual  decrease 
in  the  iUiunination  of  the  several  parts.  In  the  temple  court, 
aa  in  its  Egyptian  coimterpart,  men  worshipped  imder  the 
bright  eastern  sky;  in  the  covered  porch  there  was  still  no 
door  to  exclude  the  light  which  streamed  in  through  the  lofty 
entrance.  Biit  in  the  holy  place  only  a  dim  light  was  adnutted 
through  latticed  windows  high  up  in  the  side  walls,  while  the 
holy  of  holies,  like  the  Egyptian  cdla^  was  completely  dark.* 

The  sculptured  panels  of  the  interior  were  shoivn  by  Robertson 
Smith  (Ency,  Brit.,  9th  ed.,  art,  "  Temple  **)  to  reveal  familiar 
Phoenician  motives,  although  Babylonia  is  probably  the 
uHimatt?  hbtaie  of  the  cherubim.  Excavations  at  Sinjfrii  in 
Northern  Syria  and  at  Megiddo  have,  further,  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  the  "  three  rows  of  hewn  stones  and  a  row  of  cedar 
beams  "  which  was  the  Architectural  feature  of  the  waUs  of  the 
various  courts  (i  Kings  vii.  12).*  The  use  of  wOoden  beams 
alternately  with  courses  of  stone  was  a  familiar  expedient  in 
early  times.  The  practice  of  building  walls  with  recurring 
rebatements  has  also  been  illustrkted  by  the  recent  excavations. 

While  the  prototype  of  the  temple,  itself  is'  to  be  sought,  as 
has  been  said,  in  Egypt,  Babylonian  influence  is  dearly  traceable 
in  the  s3rmbolicaI  "brazen  sea,'*  the  (ipsu  bf  contemporary 
Babylonian,  and  doubtless  also  Phoehiciari,  templei.  The 
bronze  TAVers,  finally,  have  been  found  to  be  dependent,  both 
in  their  constrtctiOn  and  hi  the  motifs  and  exccurioii  of  their 
reliefs,  on  the  art  "of  the  Aegean.  Froin  Crete  and  Cyprus 
they  passed  through  Phoenician  intermediaries  to  Syria  and 
Palestine.  The  temple  of  Solomon,  In  short,'  is  a  product  of 
thfe  best  S3rro-Phocnician  art  of  the  period,  itself  the  product 
of  ideas  which  had  their  source  in  other  lands. 
'  The  Temple  of  Zeruhbahd.-^ln  the  year  58O  :b.c.  the  teniple 
of  Solomon  was  committed  to  the  flames  by  order  of  Nebuchad* 
rezzat  (2  Kings  xxv.  8;  Jfer.lS.  12  f.).  Seventy  years  later  its 
successor  t^ras' finished  and  dedicated/the  foundation  having 
been  laid  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  H3rstaspes  (520)  duriijg 
the  goverkiorship  of  Zerubbabel  (Hag.  ii.  18).  There  is  every 
reason  for  assuming  that  the  massive  fouiidation  courses  of  the 
earlier  temple  were  still  in  situ,  and  available  tor  the  new  build- 
ing.' The  latter^s  inferiority,  attested  by  Hag.  ii.  3,  was  rather 
ifi  respect  of  its  decoration  and  equipment,  as  compared  with 
£hi  magnificence  Of  the  first  temple,  than  as  regards  the  Size 

'  This  feature  gives  vahiafol^  support  to  the  view  presented. above 
that  Solomon's  t^emple  resei^bled  it»  Egyptian  contempocaries  in  an 
equally  {striking  chaj^cteristic>  the  decrease  in  height  with  the  de^ 
crease  in  lUuminatioA.  ' 

'This  description  possibly  applies  to  all  the  buildings  (npte 
verse  9),  incltlding  the  temple  itself,  and  was  so  understood  by 
the  writer  of  Ezra  vi.  4. 

•From  Hag.  i.  8.-  Drivei*  indieed  infers  that  "there  would 
pit>bably  be  almost  sufficient  "stonework '  remaining  Ifpr  all  pur- 
poses] from  Solomon's  temple  ^'^kCerivBihU  inioc.).    '       " 


of  the  building.  The  dimensions  given  iri  the  royal  decree 
(Ezra  vi.  3)— 60  cubits  for  height  and  the  same  for  breadth — 
probably  refer,  as  was  pointed  out  m  a  previous  section,  to  the 
extremes  of  height  and  breadth  applicable  to  the  porch  and 
platform  respectively.  In  these  and  most  other  respects  it 
may  be  supposed  that  Zerubbabel's  builders  followed  the  lines 
of  Solomon's  temple.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  walls 
of  the  naos,  including  both  the  holy  and  the  most  holy  place, 
were  now  raised  to  a  uniform  height,  the  separate  back  wall  of 
the  former  having  been  abolished  and  the  naos  covered  by  a 
single  roof.  This  seems  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  absence 
in  the  second  and  third  temples  of  a  supporting  partition  wall 
within  the  naos.  Its  place,  as  separating  the  two  compartments, 
was  taken  by  a  magnificent  curtain  or  "  veil,"  which  is  men- 
tioned among  the  spoils  carried  ofl  by  Antiochus ,  Epiphanes 
(i  Mace.  i.  22).* 

In  the  p:atter  of  the  sacred  furniture,  die  holy  place  con- 
tained frcm  the  first  the  table  of  shewbread,  and  one  golden 
"  candlestick  "  or  lampstand  in  place  of  the  ten  which  iUumi- 
n^ted  the  hfikal  in  the  later  days,  at  kast,  of  the' first  temple 
(Jer.lii.  19).  The  g^den  altac  of  incen^  which  fell  a  prey 
with  the  rest  of  the  furniture  to  AntiodLus  <i  Mace.  i.  xxi.  f.) 
was  probably  introduced  later  than  the  time  of  .Zefubbabel, 
since  a  Jewish  author,  writing  in  the  3ni  cenUtfy  b»c.  ^nder 
the  name  of  Hecataeos  of  Abdera,  mentions  odI)^  '^an  altar 
and  a  eandlestick  both  of  gold,"  and  it  is  natural  to  identify 
the  former  with  the  'gold-plated  table  of  "^ewbread.^  In  oote 
important  respect  the  gk)iry  of  the  second  house  was  less  than 
that  of  the  first.  The  holy  of  holies  was  now  sul  ^n^ty  shrine, 
for  lia  one  had  dared  to  construct  a  second  ark. 

The  second  temple  also  differed  from  the  first'  in  having 
two  ipourts,  an  outer  and  an  inner,  as  prescribed  by  Ezddel 
for  h^  temple  of  the  future.  The  outer  court  fonne4  i  square, 
each  side  of  which  was  500  cubits  in  length,  also  as  prescribed 
by  Etekiel,  with  the  sakhra  rock  in  the  centre  (see  Exp.  Times , 
XX.  i)B2).  With^  the  inner  qouft  ^tood  the;(i^tar  and  the 
temple.  The  former,  as  described  by  Hecataeus,  was  composed 
of  wh|te. unhewn  stones  (cf.  Exod.  xx.  25),  ''  having  each  side 
20  cubits  long,  and  its  height  10  cubits"  (Josephus,  Conira 
Apion^  i.  §  198),  dimensions  which  agree  with  those  assigned 
by  the  chronicler  to  the  earlier  altar  of  bronze  (2  Chron.  iv.  i). 

In  165  -n.c:,  three  years  after  the  epdiafekm  of  the  temple  and 
the  desfeciiftrionof  its  altar  by  Antiochus  IV.,  Jtidas*  Maocabaeus 
rededicate^  the -holy  house)  made  new  sacrsd  funutune,  aiuL  ejected 
a  new  altar  oi  bmnt»  aff ering  (i  Marc,  iv.  41  ff-)-  ^Mt  hittft  before 
this  date  the  temple  had  assumed  a  character  which  it  retained 
to  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state.  It  had  become  a  fortress  as  well 
as  a  place  of  public  worship,  and  existing  records  tell  of  the  repeated 
strengthenjiog  of  its  defences.  ''At  the  time  of  Pompey's  siege 
(63  B.C.)  it  constituted  an  almost  impregnable  fastness,  strengthened 
on  its  weakest  or  northern  side  by  great  towers  and  a  deep  ditch 
(Ant.,  xiv.  4,  §  2).  Twenty-six  years  later  the  temple  was  again 
besieged  by  Herod,  who,  attacking  like  Pompey  from  the  north, 
had  to  force  three  lines  of  defence — the  city  wall,  and  the  outer 
and  inner  temple,"  i,e,  the  walls  of  the  outer  and  inner  courts 
CW.R,  Smith). 

The  Temple  of  Herod. — In  the  i8th  year  of  his  reign  (20-19  B.C.) 
Herod  obtained  the  reluctant  consent  of  his  subjects  to  hi^ 
ambitious  scheme  for  rebuilding  the  temple  and  for  enlarging 
and  beautifying  it6  courts.  The  former  was  finished  iri  eighteeh 
months  by  a  thousand  priests  trained  for  this  special  purpose, 
the  courts  in  eight  years,  but  the  complete  reconstructiori 
occupied  more  than  eighty  years,  lasting  almost  till  the  final 
breach  with  Rome,  which  ctdminated  in  the  destructiop  of  the 
sacred  edifice  by  the  soldiers  of  Titus  in  a.d.  70.     ; 

*  M.  Clermont-Canneau  has  put  forward  the  interesting  conjec- 
ture that  the  veil  presented  by  Antiochus  to  the  temple  of  Zeus 
at  Olympia  (Pausanias,  V.  xii.  4)  was  that  taken  from  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  (see  "  Le  Dieu  satrape"  &c.,  in  the  Journ.  asiatiaue, 
1878).       ;  '         "     •    . 

•  The  witness  of  the  Pseudo-Hecataeus  and  of  another  Jewish 
Hellenist,  the  Pseudo-Aristeas,  regarding  the  second  temple  has 
recently  been  examin^  by  G.  A.  Smith  In  his  volumes  oA  Jeru-j 
salefti  (see  esp.  index  to  vol.  ii.,  and  cf.  Vincent,  **  Jerusalem  d*apr^s 
la  lettre  d'Arist^,*'  Rev.  biblique  (1908),  520  ff.  (1909),  555  flf.). 
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(a)  The  OtUer  Courts  Us  Gates  and  Colonnades, — The  outer 
court  of  Zerubbabel's  temple  (500X500  cubits)  was  doubled  in 
area  according  to  Josephus  (^Belh  Jud.  L  xxi.  i).  The  extension 
was  principally  on  the  south,  which  involved  enormous  sub- 
structions on  both  sides  of  the  hill,  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary 
level  surface.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  part  of  the 
present  Haram  area  with  its  containing  walls  is  essentially  the 
work  of  Herod.  The  northern  boundary  of  this  great  court, 
termed  "  the  mountain  of  the  house  "  in  the  Mishnah,  and  now 
generally  known  as  "  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,"  remaqied  as 
before,  and  is  represented  by  a  line  of  scarped  rock  immediately 
to  the,  north  of  the  present  inner  platform  of  the  Haram.  This 
line  of  scarp,  when  prolonged  east  and  west  for  about  1000  ft. 
in  aJl,  meets  the  east  wall  of  the  Haram  a  little  to  the  north  of 
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Fib.  3.— Plan  of  Herod's  Temple  and  Courts. 

Ftom  tlie  Didi&mry  of  Ike  BiUe  (lOog),*  by  kbd  permlssioo' 
of  T.  &  T.  Ckrk. 

the  Golden  Gate,  at  a  point  390  yds.  (800  cubits)  from  the  S.E. 
angle,  and  the  west  wall  at  the  same  distance  from  the  S.W, 
angle.'  , 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  temple  enclosure,  and  the 
only  one  on  a  level  with  it,  was  on. its  western  side  by  a  bridge 
or  viaduct  which  spanned  the  Tyropoeon  at  the  sj^ot  marked 
by  Wilson's  arch.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
siege  of  Pompey  in  63  B.C.,  and  according  to  the  Mishnah  it 
bore  the  name  of  the  Gate  of  Kiponos  (probably  Coponius,  the 
first  procurator  of  Judea).  Of  the  other  three  gates  which 
Josephus  assigns  to  this  side  {Ant,  XV.  xi.  5)j  the  two  leading 

*  Which  see  for  key  to  the  several  parts. 

*The  area  of  the  "court  of  the  Gentiles,"  including  the  walls, 
was  thus  800  cubits  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  with  an  average  width 
of  circa  650  cubits  of  17-6  in. — the  present  south  wall  measures 
922  ft. — t.e.,  circa  520,000  sq.  cubits  as  compared  with  the  former 
area  of  250,000,  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  Josephus'  statement 
as  to  the  doubling  of  the  temple  courts.  For  the  statements  and 
measurements  in  this  and  the  following  sections  differing  from 
those  of  previous  'writers,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  series  of 

Creliminary  studies  entitled  *'  Some  Problems  of  Herod's  Temple," 
y  the  present  writer,  which  appeared  in  The  Expository  Times , 
vol.  XX  U908-I909),  pp.  24  ff.,  66  fif.,  181  ff.,  270  ff. 


to  '^  the  subiurb  "  necessarily  lay  further  north;  one,  is  rq>re- 
sented  by  the  ojd  entrance  now  nam^d,  Warren's  gate,  the  other 
has  not  been  Identified.  Josephus'  ]third  gate  which  kd^to  jLhe 
"  other  "  or  lower  city  was  undoubtedly  Barclay's  gate^and  not, 
as  is  usually  maintained,  an  entrance  from  Robinson's  arch. 
In  the  south  wall  ,were  two  gates— the  Huldah  or  "mole" 
gates  of  the  Mishnah  {Middoth^  i.  3) — represented  by  the  present 
"  double  "  and  "  triple  "  gates.  Lit:e  the  three  last  mentioned 
they  had  to  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  r^aining  walL 
From  either  gate  a  double  ramp,  which  passed  under  the  royal 
porch,  led  into  the  court  in  the  direction  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying plan.  The  Mishnah  .alsQ  names  the  "  Shusban  gate  " 
on  the  east  and  the  "  Tadi  gate  "on  the  porth. 

Round  the  four  sides  of  the  great  court  ran  a  sufxession  ol 
magnificent  porticoes  in  the  style  of  ,<:onteo(iporary  Hellenistic 
architecture  {Ant.-  XV.  jx.  5) .  Those  pn  the  E.,  N.  and  W.  sides 
had  each  three  rows  of  columns  forming  a  double  walk  or  aisle; 
the  eastern  colonnade  bore  the  old  name  of  "  Solomon's  Porch  " 
(John  X.,  23;  Acts  iii.  11),  The  southern  pojrtico,  was  still 
more  imposing:  and  magnificent.,     •        , 

It  had  three  aistes  formed  by  *  four  row»  ofmohdUthic  marble 
columns  of  the  Corinfthian  onder;*  the  first  row  engaged  in  the 
south  waU  of  the  court.  The  two  side  aisles  wei^e  30  ft.  in  width, 
the  central  aisle  half  as  wide  again  (45  ft.);. the  height  of  the 
former  may  be  estimated  at  wVcft'oo  ft.,  that  of  the  latter  at  100  ft. 
{Bxp:  Times,  xx.  68  f.).  The  roofs  Were  formed  of,  dtffoXy  coffered 
cedar  beams*  that  of  the  centre  aisle.  bein£  ^upportea.oa  plUara 
partly  engaged  in  an  ornamental  stone ,  balustEadei  The  royal 
porch,"  as  it  was  termed,  worthily  represents  the  high-water  mark 
of  Herod*s  architectural  achievements  in  connexion  with  the  recon- 
struction of  the  temple. 

(6)  The  Inner  Courts  and  Gates. — ^To  the  outer,  court  jew  and 
Gentile,  under,  certa,in  conditions,  had  alike  access.  The 
sanctuary  proper,  from,  which  the  Gentile  was  rigidly  ekcluded^ 
began  when  one  reached  the  series  of  walls^  courts  a;qL,4  buildings 
which  rose  on  successive  terraces  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
great  enclosure.  Its  limits  were  distinguished  by  an  artistic 
stone  balustrade,  named  the  soreg^  which  bore  at  intervals  notices 
in. the  Greek  toi^gue  warning  all  Gentiles  against  advancing 
further  on  pain  of  deatL  Beyond  the  sorig  ^  narrow  stone 
terrace,  approached  by  flights  of  steps,  was  carried  round  all 
sides  of  the  sanctuary  save  thp  west  (see  Bell,.  Jud.  V.  i.  s  I§  3^]), 
and  extended  tQ  the  foot  of  the  lofty  fortified  walls  of  the.  temple 
enclosure  (see  X  Y  Z  on  plan,  fig.  3).  .  1     ; 

The  walls,  over  35  ft.  in  height  {2$  cubits),  wei;e  pierced  by 
nine  gateways,  marked, Hi  to  H9  oa  the  accompaixying  plan, 
of  which  four  were  in  the  north  and  south  walls,  r^^ectivdy,. 
and  one  in  the  east  wall.  These  nine  gates  opened  into  massive 
two-storeyed  towers,  each  30  cubits  deep  {BelL  Jp^,  y.  v.. 3).- 
Eight  were  "  covered  over  with  gold  *ad  silvery  as  were  also 
the  jambs  and  lintels  "  (ibid.),  while  the  ninth,  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  sanctuary,  in  the  east  wall  (H3)  was  .composed 
entirely  of  Corinthian  brass,  the  gift  of  a  certain  Nicai^r, .  Hence 
it  was  variously  named  ^*  the  Corinthian  gate,"  **  tli^\gate  of 
Nicanor  "and "  the  beautiful  gate  '.'  (Acts  iii. .2,  jo).<. 

Entering  the  sacrosanct  area,  by  t^iis  ^te  one  f<;^uind  oneseU 
in  a  colonnaded  court,  knqwn  as  the  court  of.  thp'vvo^en  (A) 
since  women  as  well  as  men  Y^ere  admitted  to  Ahi^  court, 
which  indeed  was  the  regular  place  of  assembly  for  public 
worship.  The  four  corners  of  the  woman's  court  were  occupied 
by  large  chambers  for  various  ceremonial  purposes,  wh^e  be- 
tween these  and -the  gate-houses  were  smaller  cham}?ers,  one 
set  being  kno^n  as  "  the  treasury  "  (Mai;k  xii.  42).  The 
western,  side  was  bounded  by  a  high  wall,  beyon^.TThichjOn  ^ 
higher  level,  lay  the  inner  or  priests'  court.  The  entrance  to 
the  latter  was  by  an  enormous  gateway,  50  cubits  by  40, 
through  Mhith  an  uninterrupted  view  was  obtained  of  the 
altiair  and  of  the  temple  beyond  it.    To  this  "  upp^r  gate" 

''One  such  gigantic  monolith  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago 
in  a  disused  quarry  (see  Exp,  Times,  xx.  69). 

*For  this  triple  identincation  see  ;Scharer's  essay,  Zeits.  /. 
neutest,  Wiss,  (1906),  51-53;  Bierto,  Rep,  des  Hudes  juioes,  Iii. 
(1910),  30  f.;  also  Exp.  Times,  xx.  ;?7o  f.       ,  ' 
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{H16)  a  ffiglit  of  fifteen  semicircular  steps  led  up  from  the  court 
pf  the  women. 

On  a  level  with  the  entrance  and  running  round  three  sides 
of  the  inner  court  (so  Josephus)  was  a.  narrow  strip  (B)^  about 
18  ft.  broad,  called  the  "  court  of  the  men  of  Israel."  The  rest  of 
the  oblong  area,  however,  was  reserved  for  the  priests  and  such 
of  the  laity  as  might  require  admission  for  the  offering  of  their 
sacrifices.  As  in  the  lower  court,  the  spaces  between  the  gates 
were  occupied  by  chajnbers^  83  to  the  purpose  of  which  det^^ils 
are  givepl  in  the  Mishnah. 

With  regard  tq  the ,  more  precise  location  of  these  temple 
courts,  the  present  writer  in  the  series  of  essays  above  referre4 
to  (see  esp.  Exp,  Times j  xx.  181  ff.),^  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
Jbkat'-the  whole  fprlress^anctuary  wUhin  (he  great  walls  stood  on 
*0hid  is  now  the  inner  platform  of  the  Hat  amy  the  present  extended 
?irek  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  double  dotted  line  on  the  jplan. 

According  to  the  Mishnah  (Middoihi  iii  ^,  6)  the  upper  and  lower 
courts  together  formed'  a  rectanele  measunag  322  cubits  from  west 
to  east  by  135  cubits  from  north  to  south,  the  upper  coiirt  187  by 
135,  the  lower  135  by  135.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  no  account 
ts  taken,  of  .the  gate^ towers  and  priests*  chtambera  which  lined  the 
^urtSj  and  pn  the.Qljher,  the  ij[equent  recurrence ^ of  .the  number 
1 1  and  its  multiples  in  the  details  which  make  up  the  above  totals 
awakens  su^icion  as  to  their  accuracy.  The 'measurements  of  the 
accompanying  plan  are  based  on  a  critical  comparison  of  the  data 
of  the  Mishnah  and  those  of  Josephus  with  the  relation  of  the  whole 
to  the  altar  on.  the  Sctkhr a  (&de, next  section).  The  total  area 
covered  by  the  sanctuary,  incUiding  the  terrace  or  khel,  is  entered 
as  315  cubits  (4612  ft.)  across  the  rock  from  west  to  east,  and  250 
cubits  (367  ft.)  frpm  north  to  south  (for  Ijhe  detailed  measurements 
see  Exp.  Timto,  xx.  .181  ff.,- 271  ff.).  The  upper  court  shows  an 
area  of  170  cubits  by  160,  the  lower  court  ha^  a  free  space  between 
the  colonnades  of  135  cubitar .(the.  Mishnah  figure)  by  an  average 
width  of  no  cubits.  : 

(c)  The  A^r  of  jBurnt-ojfenng^—Uerod'^  great  altar  (D  on 
the  plan)  was  forined  ot  unhewn  stones,  like  that  which  preceded 
it.  Its  size,  however,  was  increased  till  it  formed  a  square, 
each  side  of  which  measured  32  cubits  or  47  ft.  at  the  base,  thus 
occupying  almost  the  whole  of  the  exposed  surface  of  the 
sakhra.  The  sides  of  the  square  decreased  upwards  by  three 
stages  until  the  ^altar-hearth  was  only  24  cubits  square.  The 
priests  went  up  by  an  inclined  approach  on  the  south  side 
(cf.  Exod.  XX.  26).  To  the  north  was  the  place  where  the 
sacrificial  victims  were  slaughtered  and  prepared  for  the  altar 
(cf.  Levit.  i.  li).  It  'was  provided  with  rings,  pillars,  hooks 
and  tables.  A  laveil  (0  on  the  plan)  for  the  priests'  ablutions 
stood  on  the  ivest  of  the  altar  ramp. 

{d)  The  T&mfke  Building, — A  few  yards  to  the  west  of  the 
altar  rose  the  tebnp(e  itself,  a  glittering  mass  of  white  marble 
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Fig.  4. — ^Diagrammatic  Section  of  Herod's  Temple  and  Porch. 

and -gold.  Twelve  st^s^  corresponding  to  the  height  (la  hatt^ 
cubits)  of  the  platform,  led  up  to  the  entiance  to  the  porch.  .  In 
the  disposition  of  its  parts  Herod's  temple  was  in  all  essential 

^  A  summary  of  the  results  is  given  in  the  article  **  Tetnple  "  tn 
Hastings'  Diet,  of  tiie  Bible  (1909). 
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respects  a  repUca  of  its  two  predecessors.  But  there  were 
differences  in  details.  Thus  the  porch  was  increased  in  width 
and  height  until  its  front  elevation  measured^  according  to 
our  authorities,  Josephus  and  the  Mishnah,  100  cubits  by  100. 
This,  however,  probably  includes  the  platform,  as  the  principles 
of  proportion  in  relation  to  the  other  dimensions  suggest  96 
cubits  by  96  (over  140  ft.)  as  the  actual  measurements.  In 
shape  the  porch  may  be  supposed  to  have  retained  its  original 
likeness  to  an  Egyptian  pylon,  as  suggested  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  (fig.  4). 

The  ho?y  place  (F)  retained  its  former  area  (40X20  cubits), 
but  was  raised  in  height  to  40  cubits.  A  magnificent  double 
custain,  embrokiefed  in  colours,  screened  o|F  the  most  holy  place, 
which  remained  a  perfect  cube  of  20  cubits  each  way.  &y  mtro- 
dqcin^  a  passage-way  giving  access  to  the  side-chambers  Smd 
requinng  an  iextra  outer  wall,  Herod  increased  the  width  of  the 
temple  building  to  at  least  60  cubits  (70  according:  to  the  Mishnah). 

The  problem  of  the  height  of  the  naos  lemains  almost  .as  ^r- 
plexing  as  before.  Josephus,  it  is  true,  agrees  with  the  Mishnah 
[Mid^thf  iv.  6)  in  givinp;  it  a  height  of  100  cubits.  It  may  be  that 
Heroa,  "  if  he  was  forbidden  to  extend  the  House,  would  at  least 
make  it  soar!"    (G.  A.  Smith).     But  the  details  given  by  the 


to  the  extreme  width,  gives  at:  least  an  element  of  proportion  to  the 
edifice  which  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  traditional  figures  (compare 
the  accompanying  cross  section,  fig.;  4),      i 

The  open  entrance  to  the  porch  now  measured  40  cubits  by 
20i  equal,  to  the  section  of  the  holy  place.  The  "  great  door  of 
the  betuse/'  20  cuhits  high  and  to  wideiiwas  cover^i  with  g^okl; 
in  front  was  suspended  a,  richlv  embroidered  Babylonian  veil, 
whiie  above. the  lintd.was  fixed  a  nug«  golden  vine. 

(e)  The  Temple  Furniture- — ^This  reanained  as  before.  In 
the  holy  place  in  front  of  the  holy  of  holies,  still  a  dark  and 
empty  shrihe,  stood  the  altar  of  incense,  against  the  south  wall 
the  seven-branched  golden  lampstand,  and  opposite  to  it  the 
table  of  shewbread.  The  two  latter,  as  every  one  know$« 
were  carried  to  Rome  by  Titus,  and  representations  of  them 
may  still  be  seen  among  the  sculptured  adorning  the  arch  which 
bears  his  name.  .    '    ^  ,       '    -      - 

When  one  considers  the  extraordinary  height  and  strength 
of  the  outer  wails  of  the  temple  area,  parts  of  which  exdte 
the) wonder  of  every  visitor  to  the  holy  city,  the  wealth  of 
art  lavished  upon  the  wide-extended  cloisters,  the  imposing 
character  of  the  temple  fagade,  and  the  impression  produced 
by  the  marblie-paved  ternaces  and  courts  rising  in  succession, 
each  above  and  within  the  'other,  one  is  not  surprised  that  the 
temple  of  Herod  was  reckoned  among  the  architectural  wonders 
ol  .the  ancient  world.  There  is  for  once  no  exaggeration  in 
the  words  of  Josephus  when  he  records  that  from  a  distance 
the  whole  resembled  a  snow-covered  mountain,  and  that  the 
light  reflected  from  the  gilded  porch  dazzled  the  spectator  like 
"  the  sun's  own  rays  "  {Bell.  Jud,  -V.  v.  6), 

LiTERATURE.-^-In  addition  to  the  primary  souites,  the  Bible, 
Josephus,  and  the  Mishnah  treatise  Mtddoih  (ed.  Surenhusius  with 
commentaries),  the  commentaries  and  notes  on  Kings  by  Benziager, 
Kittel,  Stade,  nurney  and"  Skinner,  the  articles  on  the  temples  in 
the  lecent  Bible  Dictionaries  and  the  "  Archaeologies  **  of  Benzipger 
and  Nowack,  the  following  should  be  consulted:  De  Vogti^;  Le 
Temple  de  Jerusalem  (1864};  Jas.  Feigusson,  The  Tepiples  &f  the 
Tews  (1878);  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Le  Temple  de  Jerusalem  (1889); 
CSchick^.  Die  StiftshUUe,  der  Tempel,  &c.  (1896);  W.  Shaw  Calde- 
cptt,  Solomon* s  Temple  (1906),  and  The  Second  Temple^  &0.  (1908); 
R.  Kitteli  *'  Tempel "  and  '*  Tempelgerate  "  in  Hefrzot-Hauck, 
RecUencyklopddie,  3rd  ed.  (1907),  vol.  xix.;  G.  A.  Smith,  Jeru- 
salem, 2  vols.  (ipp8,  see  index  to  each  vol.) ;  also  W-  R*  Smith's 
art.  *'  Temple  "  m  Enc^.  Brit.,  9th  ed,  t^or  Herod's  temple  more 
especially. see  Mainiomdes^  trea^is^-d^^  Ha^khira  <the  chosen 
house),  trans,  in  Quart.  Statement  of  Pal.  Expbr.  Fund  (1885); 
and  the  recent  studies  by  Watson,  ibid.  (i896*and  1910);  Water- 
house  in  Sanday's  Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels  (1903);  A.  R.  S. 
Kennedy,  **Some  Problems  of  Herod's  Temple,"  Bxposilory  Times, 
vol.  XX.  (190&-1909) ;  G.  Dalman, "  Der  zweite  Tempel  zu  Jerusalem," 
in  the  Paldstitmjahrbuch  (1909) ;  P.  Bertb,  "  Le  Temple  dfe  Urn- 
salem,"^  Rev.  des  Studesjuives,  lix.'-lx.  '(Jan.-July  1910),  arid  the 
artides  in  the  Jewish  Encyclop<tedia.  For  the  study  of  the  site 
the  works  of  the  English  slirveyors'  (see  Jerusalem),  including 
Sir  C.  Wilson's  large-scale  map  of  the  Haram,  are  indispensable. 
■  '  (A.  R.  S.  K.) 
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Fig.  5.— Plan 
of  Mammeisi 
Temple,  Philae. 


Egyptian  Temples, — In  the  architectumi  sense  the  earliest 
temples  in  Egypt  probably  consisted  only  of  a  small  cella,  or 
sanctuary,  with  a  portico,  such  as  are  represented  in  the  models 
of  soul-houses  foimd  in  1907  by  Flinders  Petrie  at  Rifeh;  in 
front  of  "these  various  additions  were  made,  so  that  eventually 
the  temple  assumed  far  greater  importance  than  was  at  first 
contemplated.  This  custom  is  at  variance  with  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  development  of  other  architectural  styles, 
where  the  older  buildings  are  constantly  taken 
down  and  rebuilt  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
creased knowledge  acquired  in  construction  and 
design.  It  follows  from  this  that  although  the 
Egyptian  temples  vary  in  their  dimensions  and 
extent,  as  a  rule  they  present  the  same  dis- 
position of  plan.  The  principal  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  the  sepulchral  temples,  such  as 
those  of  Deir  el  Bahri,  and  the  more  ancient 
example  adjoining  it,  discovered  in  1906,  in 
which  there  are  no  enclosed  halls  of  columns 
or  sanctuary,  and  the  Mammeisi  temples 
(fig-  S)»  which  in  plan  resemble  the  Greek 
peristylar  temples  and  might  have  been  sug- 
gested by  them,  had  not  the  example  at 
Elephantine  (destroyed  in  1822)  been  of  much  earlier  date, 
having  been  built  by  Amenophis  III.  (1414-1379). 

The  earliest  example  of  which  remains  have  been  found  is  the 
temple  built  by  Cephren  in  front  of  his  pyramid  at  Memphis^  and 
this  consisted  only  of  a  sanctuaryr  of  small  size  without  any  archi- 
tectural pretensions.  The  next  in  date  would  be  the  sepulchral 
temple  built  by  Mentuhotep  (2832-2796)  adjoining  Deir  el  Bahri 
at  Thebes;  then  follows  the  sanctuary  of  Kamak,  built  by  Senwosri 
(Usertesen)  I.  <2758--27i4),  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  that 
immense  temple,  which  covered  an  area  of  400,000  sq.  ft.  This 
temple  may  be  taken  as  an  extreme  type  of  the  accumulation 
which  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  Egyptian  temples,  owing  to  the 
additions  made  to  the  original  structure  by  successive  monarchs, 
instead  of  rebuilding,  as  was  the  general  custom  in  all  other  styles. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  same  conservative  principle  seems  to  have 
go^rned  the  design  of  all  other  temples,  and  eveft  tne  temple  at 
EdfQ,  which  was  set  out  on  a  plan  conceived  from  the  first,  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  added  to  at  various  periods,  the 
fronts  of  the  inner  halls  showing  inside  those  built  in  front.  It  is 
not  only  in  the  plan  that  the  close  resemblance  of  one  building 
to  another  is  shown;  the  architectural  design  is  repeated  in  the 
earliest  and  latest  temples;  the  raking  sides  of  the  pylons  and 
walls  with  the  torus-moulding  of  the  quoins  and  the  cavetto  cornice 
are  identical,  so  that  it  is  only  by  the  inscriptions  that  one  is  able 
to  ascribe  the  buildings  to  the*kings  of  the  i8th  or  following  dynasties 
and  distinguish  them  from  those  erected  by  the  Ptolemies,  or  even 
under  Roman  rule.  The  only  differences  are  those  exhibited  in 
the  great  halls  of  columns,  which,  in  the  earlier  temples,  were  built 
in  between  the  pylons  and  side  walls,  receiving  their  light  through 
clerestory  windows,  as  at  Kamak  (fig.  6),  tne  other  temples  in 
its  vicinity  and  the  Ramesseum;  whereas  in  the  later  temples 


Fig.  6. — Hall  of  Columns,  Kamak. 

on  one  side  of  the  walls  a  screen  was  built  between  the  columns, 
over  which  the  interior  was  lighted.  The  second  change  was  that 
made  in  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  which  are  of  wonderful  diver- 
sity of  design,  even  in  the  same  hall,  including  every  variety  of 
river  plant,  in  addition  to  the  papyrus  and  lotus  flowers;  in  the 
later  temples  also  the  columns  are  more  slender  in  their  propor- 
tions and  not  set  so  closely  one  to  the  other. 
Although  generally  the  temples  are  built  symmetrically   on  a 


central  axis,  with  walls  at  right  angles  to  one  another;  there  ore 
some  special  exceptions;  thus  the  axial  line  of  the  great  entrance 
court  of  the  temple  at  Luxor  is  at  an  angle  of  about  15^  with  that 
of  the  temple  in  its  rear,  and  in  the  island  of  Philae  no  two  buildings 
are  on  the  same  axis  or  are  parallel  to  or  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  thus  conforming  to  the  irregular  site  on  which  they  were 
built. 

Assyrian, — The  temple  in  Chaldaea  or  Assyria  (known  as  a 
ziggurat)  was  of  an  entirely  different  class,  and  took  the  form  of 
a  many-storeyed  structure,  of  which  the  typical  example  is  the 
Birs  Nimrud.  This  originally  consisted  of  six  storeys,  each 
one  set  behind  the  other,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  terrate  round  each, 
the  upper  storey  being  crowned  by  a  shrine. 

Access  to  the  several  storeys  was  obtained  by  flights  of  stefss; 
either  lying  parallel  with  the  front  or  in  one  continuous  flight  in 
centre  of  same,  or  again  as  at  Khorsabad  by  a  ramp  winding  rouna 
the  tower;  the  architectural  design  consisted  of  sunk  panels  on 
the  various  storeys  with  battlement  parapets,  and,  like  the  Birs 
Nimrud,  the  several  storeys  were  dedicated  to  the  seven  planets^ 
the  walls  being  enriched  with  the  colours  sacred  to  each. 

Greek  and  Roman, — In  Greece  the  earliest  example  of  a  temple 
is  that  of  the  Heraeum  at  Olympia,  ascribed  by  Dr  Dorpfeid 
to  the  loth  century  B.C.    The  Heraeum  (fig.  7)  consisted  of 
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Fig.  7. — The  Heraeum. 
From  Curtiitt  and  Adler'a  Olympia^  by  permission  ot  Behsend  &  Co. 

a  central  naos  or  sanctuary  with  pronaos  in  ftont  and  opis- 
thodomus  in  the  rear,  the  whole  enclosed  by  a  peristyle,  thus 
presenting  the  characteristics  of  the  fully  developed  temple 
of  the  5th  century.  As,  however,  the  description  of  the  several 
types  would  be  rendered  dearer  if  they  were  taken  from  the 
simplest  plan  to  the  more  elaborate,  adopting  to  a  certain 
extent  the  definitions  given  by  Vitnivius,  they  are  as 
follows: — 
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Distyle-in-antist  a  cella  or  naos  preceded  by  a  portico  of  two 
columns  placed  between  the  prolongation  of  the  cella  wall.  Fig.  8. 
The  Temple  of  Themis  Rhamnus.  . 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


Am^hidisiyle-in-antis t  8imi\ar  to  the  foregoing 
but  with  a  second  portico  in  the  rear.  Fig.  9. 
The  Tpmple  of  Diana  Propyloea,  Eleuds. 

Teirastyle  prostyle^  with  a  portico  of  four 
columns  in  front.  Fig.  10.  The  Temple  B.  Selinus, 
Sicily. 

Tetrastyle  amphiprostyle,  with'  an  additional 
portico  of  four  columns  m  the  rear.  Fig.  11.  The 
Temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  Athens. 

Hexastyle  peripteral,  six  columns  In  front 
and  rear  and  a  peristyle  round  the  cella  form- 
ing a  covered  passage  round. 
Fig.  12.  The  Temple  of  Theseus, 
Atnens- 

OctostyU  peripteral,  eight  col- 
umns in  front  and  rear  and  a  peristyle  round. 
Fig.  13.  The  Parthenon,  Athens. 


Octostyle  dipteral,  eight  columns  in  front  and 
rear  and  a  double  row  in  the  peristyle.  Fig.  14. 
The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  Athens. . 

Octostyle  pseudo-dipteral,  similar  to  the  last, 
except  that  the  inner  row  of  columns  is  omitted, 
thus  giving  a  passage  round  of  twice  the  ordinary      •  • 

:h.     Fig.  15.     The  Temple  of  Apollo  (Smin-    |l»  •  •  •  •  •ll 


width 
theua),  Troad. 

Decastyle  dipteral,  ten  columns   in  front   and 
tear  and  a  double  row  in  the  peristyle.     Fig.  16. 


Fig.  12. 

The   Temple 

^  of  Apollo  Didymaeus,  at  Branchidae,   near  Mil- 

UTTimni  etus.      . 

To  these  there  are  a  few  exceptions : — 

Heptajt^  pseudo-peripteral,  seven  columns  in 
front  ana  rear  with  walls  built  in  between  the 
outer  ranse  of  columns,  so  that  they  were  only 
semi-detadied,  as  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius 
at  Girgenti. 

Ermeastyle  peripteral,  nine  columns  in  front  and 
real!  and  a  f)eristyle  round  as  in  the  so-called 
Basilica  at  raestum.  Of  circular  temples  there 
were  two  varieties : — 

Monopteral,  a  series  of  columns  built  in  a  circle, 
but  without  any  cella  in  the  centre ;  and 

Peripteral,  with  a  circular  cella  in  the  centre. 
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Fig.  17.  The  Philippeion,  Olympia. 
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Fig.  15. 


Fig.  16. 


The  above  definitions  apply  to  Greek  temples,  whether  of 
the  Doric,  Ionic  or  Corinthian  orders^  The  Romans  in  some 
of  their  temples  adopted  the  same  disposition,  but  with  this 
important  difference,  that,  instead  of  the  temple  resting  on  a 


Fig.  17. 


stylobate  of  three  steps,  it  was  raised  on  a  podium  with  a  flight 

of  steps  in  front.    In  some  of  their  temples,  requiring  a  larger 

cella  wherein  to  stare  their  works  of  art,  it 

occupied  in  the  rear  the  full  width  of  the 

portico  in  front;  they  retained,  however,  the 

semblance  of  the  peristyle,  the  columns  of 

which    became    semi-attached   to   the   cella 

wall.    If  the  portico  had  four  columns,  the 

temple    was    known    as    tetrastyle    pseudo^ 

peripteral,  of  which  the  so-called  temple  of 

Fortuna   Virilis   at    Rome   is    an    example; 

and    if    six    columns,    hexastyle   pseudo-peripteral,    as   in    the 

Maison  Carr6e  at  Nlmes. 

In  front  of  the  naos  or  cella  of  the  Greek  temple  there  was  always 
a  pronaos,  viz.  a  vestibule  with  two  or  more  columns  in  antis,  and 
in  the  rear  a  similar  feature  known  as  the  opisthodomus  or  treasury ; 
in  a  few  cases,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  this  formed  a  separate  chamber, 
which  was  entered  through  a  similar  vestibule  to  that  in  front  of 
the  naos;  this  same  vestibule  in  the  absence  of  the  separate 
chamber  was  sometimes  enclosed  with  bronze  grilles  and  used  as 
the  opisthodomus;  the  Latin  term  posticum  is 
frequently  given  to  this  rear  vestibule,  for  which 
the  Germans  and  Americans  have  adopted  the 
term  epinaos  when  speaking  of  Greek  temples. 
In  Roman  temples  the  posticum  is  rarely  found ; 
the  portico,  on  the  other  hand,  was  increased  in 
importance,  being  frequently  the  depth  of  three 
bays  or  columniations.  In  most  of  the  early 
Greek  temples  the  cellas  were  comparatively 
narrow,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  roofing  them 
over,  as  the  Greeks  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  trussed 
beam.  When  therefore  more  than  the  usual 
width  was  required  it  became  necessary  to 
introduce  columns  on  each  side  within  the  cella 
to  carry  the  ceiling  and  roof,  the  earliest  example 
of  which  existed  iii  the  Heraeum  at  Olympia. 
There  are  two  other  temples  in  which  some  of 
these  internal  columns  still  exist,  as  in  the 
temples  at  Aegina  and  Paestum.  At  Aegina  there 
were  five  columns  on  each  side,  carrying  an  archi- 
trave with  five  smaller  columns  superposed;  in 
the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Paestum  there  were  seven  on  each  side ; 
and  in  the  Parthenon  nine  columns  and  a  square  pier  at  the  end 
with  three  columns  in  the  rear,  thus  constituting  an  aisle  on  three 
sides,  round  which  privileged  visitors,  like  Pausanias,  were  allowed 
to  pass,  there  being  bronze  rails  between  the  columns.  In  the 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  traces  of  the  barriers  have  been  found, 
as  also  of  an  upper  gallery,  access  to  which  was  given  by  a  w^ooden 
staircase.    The  question  of  the  lighting  of  these  temples  has  never 
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Fig.  18. 


Fig.  19. — ^Temple  of  Aphaea  at  Aegina.    West  Front. 

been  definitely  settled ;  it  is  probable  that  as  a  rule  the  only  direct 
light  received  was  that  through  the  open  doorway  (see  Hypaethros). 
In  the  earliest  temples,  those  of  the  Heraeum  at  Olympia,  of 
Apollo  at  Tbermon,  and  the  archaic  temple  at  Argos,  the  columns 
of^  the  peristyle  were  in  wood  and  earned  a  wooden  architrave; 
in  the  Heraeum  the  wooden  columns  were  replaced  by  columns  in 
stone  when  they  showed  signs  of  deterioration;  the  earliest  stone 
columns  which  were  introduced  date  from  tY^e  6th  century,  and 
Pausanias  in  the  2nd  century  saw  one  wood  column  still  in  situ 
in  the  opisthodomus.    From  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century 
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the  columns  were  always  in  stone,  and  were  generally  built  in 
several  courses  with  drums  or  frusta,  there  being  very  few  instances 
of  monolith  columns  in  Greek  temples;  the  Romans,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  their  principal  columns  considered  the  monolith  to  be 
more  mqhumental,  and  not  only  employed  the  finest  .Creek  marbles 
to  that  end,  but  used  granite  and  porphyry. 

The  favourite  type  of  Greek  tempJe  was  that  known  as  hexa* 
style  peripteral,  of  which  the  temple  of  Aphaea  dt  Aegina,  of  the 


Fig.  20. 


Doric  order,  is  one  of  the  best-preserved  examples;  on  account 
of  the  width  of  its  naos  it  was  necessary  to  provide  columns  inside 
it  to  carry  the  ceiling  and  the  roof,  so  that  it  represents  the  fully 
developea  type  of  a  Greek  temple.  The  plan  of  the  temple  is 
shown  in  fig.  i8;  the  elevation  is  given  m  fig.  lo,  representing 
the  west  front,  the  columns  of  which  rest  on  a  styfobate  of  three 
steps,  and  carry  the  entablature  and  pediment.  Fig^.  20  shows 
the  three  first  columns  of  the  fiank  elevation,  the  entablature 
carried  by  them,  and  the  tiled  roof  with  antefixa  and  crested  ridge. 


Fig.  21. 

Fig.  21  gives  the  section  through  the  stylobate,  peristyle  and 
pronaos,  and  half  of  the  naos,  showing  the  superposed  columns, 
ceiling  and  roof,  all  based  on  the  conjectural  restoration  by 
Cockerell.  The  temple  of  Aegina  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
about  500  B.C.,  the  magnificent  sculpture  with  which  it  is  enriched 
being  added  c.  480  B.C.  The  temple  was  built  of  a  fine  calcareous 
stone  from  quarries  close  by,  which  w^fe  coated  over  with  a  thin 
layer  of  stucco  of  lime  and  marble  dust ;  this  enabled  the  masons 
to  give  finer  profiles  to  the  mouldinp,  and  afforded  a  field  for 
colour,  of  which  the  restoration  is  shown  in  Cockerell's  Temple 
of  Aegina,  from  which  the  illustrations  are  taken;  the  cymatium 
and  the  tiles  covering  the  roof  werq  in  Parian  marble. 
The  Greek  Temples  were  always  enclosed  in  a  temenos,  in  which 


were  other  shrines,  altars  and  treasuries;  in  Athe^is  the  tenv^nos 
was  the  Acropolis,  on  which  the  temples  were  buih;  at  Defphi 
it  was  in  a  Valley  on  indihed  ground ;  and  in  Gifgenti  the  templcps 
were  raised  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill ;  in  all  these  cases  the  Greeks 
accepted  the  inequalities  of  the  si|e,  and,  adding  art  to  nature^ 


united  their  work  with  that  of  the  Creator,  so  that  it  seemed  to 
form  part  of  the  same  design.  Some  of  the  sites  of  the  temples, 
such  as  those  at  Olympia,  Epidaurus  and  Delos,  were  practically 
level,  but  even  in  those  the  temples  and  other  structures  were 
arranged  in  groups,  thus  producing  a  much  more  pictui'^q^ue  e^ect 
than  m  those  of  the  Romans,  which,  when  englosed*  W9S^Mw^s 
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planned  on  axial  lines  and  raised  on^  artificial  platfomie  9t^  terraces, 
as  at  Baalbek,  Palmyra  and  Aizani,  with  peri^ylcs,  r6ui)d  the 
raised  court.  The  best-preserved  Roman'  temple  is  that  kn^wn  as 
the  Maison  Carree  at  Nimes  in  the  south  of  Franc^,  a  h^exastyle 
pseudo- peripteral  temple,  of  which  the  elevation  is  ^ven  in  fig.  22 
and  the  plan  in  fig.  23.  It  was  of  the  Corinthian  order,  a^d 
instead  of  a  stylobate  of  three  steps  was  raised  on  a  podium  ii"  ft 
high  with  a  flight  of  feteps  in  front.  For  further  descriptions  oi 
both  the  Greek  and.  Roman  temples  see  Architecture.  '. 
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.  TEMPUS^BAR^  an  historic  site  xa  LoDdon^  Englfeind..  In  labile 
tkan.  oiie  ol  the  main  roadsrcoavergins  up6n  thb  city  of  London 
a  bar  oil iCkaJn  marked  the  extra-mund  jurisdiction  of  the 
Corporatioii.  Teniple  Bar: stood. at  thejinnotibn  of  the  present 
Stcand  dnd  Heet  Street>'Over  against  the  Law  Coiirts.  A  bar 
is  first  mentioned  hete  in  1301/  but  the  name  is  most  familiar 
in  its  appli^atian  to  the  gateway  designed  b3n  Sir  Christopher 
Wi6n,  whic^XQ))aced  an  older  structure  on  this- spot  in  i6fa. 
TMs  wa^  removed  i^  1878^  and  set  up:in  1888  at:the«utr3iic^ 
to  Theobalds  ;PaEk  near  Cheshunt,  Hartfordshire. '  A  pedestal 
surmounted  by  a  •  dragon  or  '^  gri&n  "  marks  the  old  ^te. 
When  the  sovereign  is  about  to  enter  thd  dty  in.  state,  whether 
by  Temple  Bar  or  elsewhere,  the  Lord 'Mayoc,  in  accordance 
with  ancient  cuistom,  presents  the  sword  of  the  dty  to  him(,  and 
he  at  once*  returns  it.  formerly  the  bar  or  gate  was  bl<taed 
against  the  sovereign  until<  this  cerexhony  was  carried  out. 

TBMRYUK*  a  si^port  of  Russia,  in  northern  Caucasia,  and 
in  the  government  of  Kuban,  on  the  Sea  of  Azov,  ^i  m:  W.N.W. 
of  Ekateripodaii  Pop.  (1897)  14,476.  Hene  was.  a  Tuirkisb 
fortress,  Abas,  till  1774-  The  place  is  now  a;  growing  seaport 
for  the  aipoi%  :<jf 'g#ain;^ndlias  msioo^  flddtrthSll^.  '  '    r 

TENAJfT  (from  Lat.  tenere,  to  hold),  omie  wlio  holds  real 
property  by  some  form  of  title  from  a  laiidlord.  For  the  forms 
of  tenancy,  :&c.,  seo  Landlord  AND  Tenant.      ; 

TBNANT^liICI9T»  in  law,  a  term  ezpresding  the  right  which 
a  tenant  ha^,:  either  by  custom  or  by  law,  against  his  landlord 
for.  compensation  for  improvements  at  the  deterrainatipn  of  his 
tenancy.  In  England  it  is  governed  for  the!  most  part  by.  the 
Agricultural  Holding  Acts  and  the  Allotments  and  Small 
Holdings  Ads!  (see  Lamdlosd  and  Tenant)^.  In  Ireland, 
tenant^iighl:  wa:^  a  custom,  prevailing .  particularly  in  Ulster^ 
by  which  tii^  tenant  aoquired  a  right  not  to  have  his  rent,  raised 
arbitrarily  at  the  expiration  of  Ins  toni.  /This  resulted  in 
Ulster  in  considerable  fbdty  of  tenure  and,,  in  case  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  seU  his  farm,  made  the  tenant-right 
of  considerable  capital  value,  amounting,  often  to  many  years' 
rent 

TBNASSiERIM»  a  division  oi  Lower  Burma,  bordering  on 
Siam.  Area,  36,076  ;sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  1,1^9,558,  iridruding 
38^269  Christians,,  the  great  majority  of  whom  axe  Karens. 
The  headquarters  of  the  comTnissioner  are  at  Moulmein.  It  is 
divided  into  sit  districts:  Toungoo,  Salweetn,  That6n,.  Amherst, 
Tavoy  aiid  Mergui.  It  formed.thetrfict  south  of  Pegu  c6nr 
quered  from  B<tona  in  1826,  which  was  for  many  yeass  kjoown 
as  the  Tenasseriiix  province.  The  southern  extremity  >ol  the 
division  approaches  the  insular  r^on  of  Malaysia,  and  it  is 
fringed  along  its  ^itire  western  coast  by  a  number  of  islands, 
forming  in  the  north  >the  Moscos  and  in  the  south  the  Mergui 
Archipelago.  Th^  eastern  frontier  is  foormed  by  a  mountain 
range  5060  ft.  high,  which  acts  as.  ^  water-parting  between  the 
Tenasserim  and  the  Siamese  river  systems. 

TEN  BRINKt  0ERNHARD  EGIDIUS  KONEAB  (1841-^^892), 
German  philologist,  of  Dutch  origin,  was  borh  at  Amsterdam  on 
the,  1 2th  of  (January  1841,  but  was  sent  to  schooLat  I>Usseldorf, 
and  afterwards  studied  at  Munster,-  and  later  under  Diez  and 
Deliu^  at  Bo^n.  In  1866  he  began  to  lecture  at  the  Munster 
Academy  on  the  phiiodogy  of  the  English  land  Romance  languages; 
In  1876  he  became  professor  of  modern  lan]^ages  at  Marburg, 
and  after  the  reconstitutlon  of  Strassburg  University  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  English  there  in  .1875.;  In  i874:he'began 
to  .edit,  in.coniunction  with  W.  Scberer,  E.  Martin  and.  E. 
Schmidt,  Qmllett  lund  Farschungen  zar  .Spr4€he.  tmd  .Kidtw-i 
geschichi^  der  germanischefi  Vfflker,  He  devoted  himself  for  many 
years  t;©  the  study  of  Chaucer.  In  1877  he  published  C^iM;er>* 
Stud(ien,zur  GeschkfUe  semer  Entavickdmg  md  fsur  Chrffrnhgie 
seiner  Schriflen;  in  1884,  Chancers  Spraoks  und  Vershunsf:  Hfe! 
also  published  ^critical  editions  of  the  Pro&go^  and- tte'CPw- 
pleynte  to  Pit4.  '  Te«i  Brink's  work  in  this  dijecticln  stimulated 
a  revival  ofcChaiKef  study  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  .weU  as 
in  Germany,  and  to  him  was  indirectly  due  the  foundation  of' 
the  English  .  Chaucer  Society.  His  Becmulf^UnUrsuchungen 
.{x888)  proved  a  h^trdly  less  valuable  contribution  to  the  stiidy 


of  Early  English  litord^ure^  His /best  known  .Work  is  lads 
GesMcfUe  der  en^ischm  Likfatur  (1889-^3)^  (En^h  by  H. 
Kennedy  m  Bohn's  Stand^d  LdbraryX  wbich  "vrad  unfortimaiely 
never. completed^  and  broke  off  just  befoc>e<  the  JElizabethaa 
period.  It  was  his  intense  admiration  of  Shakespeaiie  that  first 
attracted  him  to  the  sfcudy  of  English,  and  i&ve  tectui^  on 
Shakespearp  ddivered  at  Frankfort  were  piiMished  aftbr  fai^ 
d^th.(i895).  Ten  Brink  died  at  Sttassburg  jon  the  a9th  of 
Jdnuary  1899.  He  was. a  great  ^teacher,  to  wdl  as  aa  accurate 
aud  hrilli££iit  writer,  and  from. mtay^  countries  students  locked 
to  hrslecture^room.  , 

TENBURY,  a  market  town  in  the  Bewdley  paxliamientary 
divisionr  of  Worcesfiershire^  Enijland,  on.  the  Kidderminster- 
WooSerton  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway,  1.55  m*  W.N.W. 
ol' London.  Pop.  (1901)  2080.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
right  bank  ol  the  Teane,  here  the<  boundary  with  Shropshire. 
The  town  has  a  spa,  whose  waters  are  efficacious,  in  rheumaric 
affection&and  diseases  oftht  skin.  The  church  of  St  Mary  the 
Virgin  lias  Norman  remains'  in  the  tower  and  chancel.  The 
district  produces  :hops  and  fruit,:  and  there  is  trade  in  cider. 
Th»;  Teme  abotrnds*  in  trout  and  graylings  and  Tenbury  is  in 
favour,  with  anglers.  At  Old  Wood,  a  m.  S.W.  6f  Tenbury, 
are  St  Michael's  church  and  college  (2858)^  founded  and  partially 
endowed  by  the  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  Gore.Ouseky,  in  which  the 
ordinary  preparatory  education' of  .  boys  is  combined  with  a 
school  for  choi^istets  and  ihstrwclion  iii  ecdesiasticai  musici 

XENBT#  a  market  town,  seaside !  resort,  a  mulnicipal  and 
contributory  parliamentary  borough  of  Pembrokeshire,  Wales, 
finely  situated,  on  a  long  narrow  promomtory  of  limestone  rock 
washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea  on  the  west  shore  of  Carmarthen 
Bay.  '  Pop.  (1901.)  4400.  Tenby  is  a  station  on  the  Whitland- 
Pembroke  Dock  branch  of  the  South. Wales  system  of  the  Great 
Western  railway.  Its  chaef  attractiohsr  as  a  watering^lace  ace 
its  picturesque  appeai^^nce  and  surroundings,  its  eactensive 
antiquarian  remains,  its  mild  climate  and  its  two  ezceUent 
beaches  known  as  the  North  and  South  Sands.  The  aj^^nt 
town  walls  siurvive  almost  intact  on  the  1  north  and  west  sides^ 
and  retain  thefine  St  George's  gateway,  locally  called  the  *'  Five 
Arches.'*.  These  wills,  which  'werelai3gely- rebuilt  by  Jasper 
Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke,  during  the  WacS;  of  the  Roses,  were 
again  repaiied  under  Elizabeth  during  the  alarm  of  the  Spanish 
inSrasion,  as  is  shown,  by  a  ctotempbrary  tablet  beating  the 
queen's  cipher  and  the  date  1588.  The  inconsiderable  ruins 
oit  the  ctiatle,  presenting  a  porticmof  the  k«ep and. outer. \iralls, 
occupy  ft'^rocky  peninsula  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town  known  as 
the  Castle  Hill,  which  :als6  contains  the  Welsh  naticMial  monu<- 
ment  to  Albdrt,  prihce  consort^  an  imttienie  statue  and  pedestal 
of  white  malrble  erected  in  1865.  Upon  the  Castle  Hill  is  a  snuall 
museum,  containing  some  antiquitiesL  and  good  collections  ef 
the  local  flora  Ihd  marine  faAna,r  for  which  last  Tenby  has  long 
been  celebrated.  *  Opposite  the  Castle  HUl,  about  100  yd^ 
distant,  but  only  accessible  to  foot  passengers  at  low  tide,  is 
St  Catherine's  Rock  with  a  fort  constructed  in  1865.  Facing 
the  Esplanade  and  South  Sands,  about  2\  m.  from  the  shore, 
stretches  Caldy  Island,  i  m.  in  length  and  }rd  m.  in  breadth, 
with  a  population  of  seventy  persons  and  containing  a  ruined 
priory,  which  was  a-^Obsidiary  house  to  St  DogmeU's  Abbey. 
To  the  west,  between  Caldy  Island  and  Giltar  Point  on  the 
mainland,  lies  St  Margaret's  Rock.  The  parish  church  of 
St  Mary,  situated  at  the  northern  end  of  Tudor  Square,  the 
principad  open  space  in  the  town,  Is  one  of  the  largest  churches 
in  South  Wales,  and  exhibits  all,  varieties  of  architecture  from 
the  1 2  th  to  the  i6th  centuries.  Its  massive  tower,  crowned 
with  a. spire,  is  152  ft.  high,  $«bd  foitns  a. prominent  object  in 
all  views  of  the  town.  The  handaooa^e. interior  is* remarkably 
rich^  sn  early  toodibs  and  monuments,  the  most  important  oE 
th^m  being  the  elaborate  ,altai:^tomb  of  John  and  Thomas 
White  (f.  X482),  members  of  an  opulent  family  of  merchants 
long  seated  in  Tenby.  In.  the  adioining  churchyard  are  some 
remains  of  the  CarmeHteiriary  founded  by.  John  de  Swynemoie 
in  t^9J9k  The  harbour  on  the  B6rthj»ix- beach  is  prbtiected  by 
an  ancient  stone  pier,  ai^  in  1895  an  icon  pier  was  erected  below 
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the  Castie  Hill  for  the  convenience  of  the  steamboats  which  ply 
between  the  town  and  Bristol,  lifracombe,  &c.  The  trade  of 
Tenby  is  inconsiderable,  but  the  fisheries,  for  wMch  the  place 
was  noted  at  an  early  period  and  which  gave  it  its  Welsh  name 
of  Dinbych  y  Pysgod,  are  of  great  value. 

The  name  of  Tenby  is  undoubtedly  a  corrupted  form  of 
Daneby,  recalling  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  place.  The 
real  importance  of  Tenby  dates  from  the  12th  century,  when 
Trails,  castle  and  diurch  were  erected  for  the  convenience  of  thb 
Flemish  colonists,  who  were  then  being  planted  in  Dyfed«  On 
more  than  one  occasion  the  newly-founded  town  was  captured, 
sacked  and  destroyed  by  marauding  bands  of  Welshmen, 
notably  in  1152;  but  on  each  occasion  the  place  was  rebuilt 
and  refortified  by  the  earls-palatine  of  Pembroke,  who  greatly 
favoured  this  important  settlement.  The  first  earl  of  Pembroke 
to  grant  a  charter  of  incorporation  was  William  de  V^ence, 
9th  earl  {temp.  Henry  III.),  and  these  privileges  were  extended 
by  his  successor,  Earl  Aylmer.  Henry  IV.,  by  a  charter  ob- 
tained in  1402,  vested  the  government  of  the  town  in  a  mayor 
and  two  bailiEs  to  be  elected  annually.  Elizabeth  in  1580 
confirmed  all  previous*  charters  and  incorporated  the  freeholders 
under  the  designation  of  '^  the  mayor,  bailiffs  and  burgesses  of 
the  borough  of  Tenby."  During  the  15th  century  and  under 
the  Tudors  the  town  grew  extremely  prosperous,  and  contained 
many  wealthy  mercantile  families,  of  which  that  of  White  offers 
the  most  striking  example.  A  member  of  this  house^  Thomas 
White,  whilst  mayor  of  Tenby,  did  signal  service  to  the  Lan- 
castrian cause  in  147 1  by  harbouring  Jasper  Tudor,  eari  of 
Pembroke,  and  his  nephew  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond 
(afterwards  King  Henry  VII.),  prior  to  their  escape  to  France. 
John  Leland  (c.  1540)  described  Tenby  as  being  "  very  wealthy 
by  merchandise,"  and  noted  its  stone  pier  and  well-built  -walls. 
The  town  suffered  severely  during  the  Civil  Wars,  undergoing 
two  sieges,  firstly  in  1644  when  the  parliamentarian.  Colonel 
Laugharne,  took  the  place  by  storm,  and  secondly  in  1648  when 
it  capitulated  to  Colonel  Horton.  After  the  Restoration  the 
importance  and  wealth  of  Tenby  showed  a  constant  tendency 
to  decline,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  1 8th  century  it  rose  into 
great  popularity  as  a  watering-place,  and  it  has  since  maintained 
its  reputation  as  the  most  picturesque  seaside  resort  of  South 
Wales.  Since  1536  Tenby  has  been  a  contributory  borough 
to  the  Pembroke  (now  Pembroke  and  Haverfordwest)  parlia- 
mentary district. 

.  TENCH  {Tinea  vulgaris)]  k  small  fish  of  the  Cyprinid  family, 
which  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  moct  Tridely  spread  fresh- 
water fishes  of  Europe.  It  is  generally  distributed  in  all  suitable 
localities  throughout  En^and,  but  is  Umited  to  a  few  lakes  and 
ponds  in  the  south  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  As  the  tench 
ie  of  comf>aFatively  uncommon  occurrence  in  unenclosed  waters, 
its  place  among  thd  indigenous  fishes  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
denied,  and  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
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from  the  Continent;  a  view  which,  however,  is  not  supported 
by  any  evidence,  and  is  practically  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that 
fossil  remains  of  the  fish  are  found  in  the  Pleistocene  deposits 
of  Great  Britain.  In  central  Europe  it  thrives  best  in  enclosed, 
preserved  waters,  with  a  clayey  or  muddy  bottom  and  with  an 
abundant  vegetation;  it  avoids  clear  waters  with  stony  ground, 
and  is  altogether  absent  from  rapid  streams.  The  tench  is 
distinguished  by  its  very  small  scales,  which  are  deeply  imbedded 
in  a  thick  skin,  whose  surface  is  as  sUppery  as  that  of  an  eel. 


All  the  fiiiis  have  a  rounded  outline;  the  short  ^dbrsiar  fin  b 
without  a  spine,  but  the  males  possess  a  very  thick'  and  flattened 
outer  ray  in  the  ventral  fins.  The  mouth  is  rather  narrow  and 
provided  at  each  corner  with  a  very  small  barbeL^  Tench  if 
kept  in  suitable  waters  are  extremely  prolific,  and  as  they  grow 
within  a  few  years  to  a  weight  of  3  or  4  lb,  and  are  then  fit!  for 
the  table,  they  may  be  profitably  introduced  into  pOnds  whi<^ 
are  already  stocked  with  other  fishes,  such  as  carp  and  pike.  They 
tive  on  small  animals  or  ^of  t  vegetable  substances,  which  th^ 
root  up  from  the  bottom.  The  albino  variety  especially,  which 
is  known  as  the  '*  golden  tench,"  can  be  recommendied  for  oma« 
mental  waters,  as  its  bright  orange  colours  render  it  visible  for 
some  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  variety, 
which  seems  to  have  been  originaUy  bred  in  Silesia,  is  not  less 
Well-flavoured  than  the  normally  coloured  tench,  and  grows  to 
the  same  size,  viz*,  to  6  and  even  8  lb. 

The  tench  is  really  an  excellent  fish  for  the  table,  if  kept  in 
cool,  clear  water  for  a  few  days,  as  it  is  the  custom  to  do  in 
Germany,  in  order  to  rid  it  of  the  muddy  flavour  imparted  to  it 
by  its  favourite  abode. 

TENCIN,  CLAUDINE  ALEXANDRINE  OUfiRIN  9B  (i6di- 
1749),  French  courtesan  and  author,  was  bom  at  Grenoble. 
Her  father,  Antoine  Gu6rin,  sieur  de  Tencin,  was  president  of 
the  parlement  of  Grenoble.  Claudine  was  brought  up  at  a 
Convent  near  Grenoble  and,  at  the  wish  of  her  par^nts^  tobk  the 
veil,  but  broke  her  vows  and  succeeded,  in  17 14,  in  gaining 
formal  permission  froria  the  pope  for  her  secularization.  She 
joined  her  sister  Mme.  de  Ferriol  in  Paris,  where  she  soon  estab- 
lished a  salon,  freqtiiented  by, wits  and  rou^s.  Among  her 
numerous  lovers  were  the  Chevalier  Le  Camus  Destouches,  the 
due  de  Richelieu,  and  according  to  her  biographer  many  other 
persons  of  distinction.  The  last  of  her  liaisons  hid  a  tragic 
ending.  M.  de  la  Fresnaye  committed  suicide  in  her  house, 
and  Mme.  de  Tencin  spent  some  time  in  the  CMtdet  in  conse- 
quence, but  was  soon  liberated  as  the  result  of  a  declaration 
of  her  innocence  by  the  Grand  Conseil.  F;rom  this  time  she 
devoted  herself  to  political  intrigue,  especially  for  the  prefer- 
ment of  her  brother  the  abb6  Tencin,  who  became  ardibnhop 
of  Embrun  and  received  a  cardinal's  hat.  Evcnttially  she 
formed  a  literary  salon,  which  had  among  its  habituis  Fontenelle, 
Montesquieu,  the  abb^  de  Saint  Pierre,  Pierre  Marivaux,  Alexis 
Piron  and  others.  Heed  was  the  first  of  the  Parisian  literary 
salons  to  which  distinguished  foreigners  were  admitted, '  and 
among  her  English  guests  were  Bolingbroke  and  Oh^terfield.  By 
the  good  sense  with  which  she  conducted 'iTs^af^e  called  her 
"menagerie,"  she  almost  succeeded  in  effacing  the  record  of 
her  early  disgrace.  She  was  a  novelist  of  coni^derable  merit. 
Her  novels  have  been  highly  praised  for  their  simplicity  and 
charm,  the  last  qualities  the  circumstances  ^  the  writer's  life 
would  lead  one  to  expect  in  her  work.  The  best  of  them  is 
Mimoires  du  conUe  de  Comminges  (1735),  which  appeared,  as 
did  the  other  two,  under  the  name  of  her  n^ews,  MM/d'Ar- 
gental  and  Font  de  Veyle,  the  real  authorship  being  careftill^ 
concealed.    Mme.  de  Tencin  died  on  the  4th  of  Deteknber  1749. 

Her  works,  with  those  of  Mme.  de  la  Fayette,  were  edited  by 
fitieiine  and  Jay  (Paris,  1825);  her  novels  were  reprinted,  With 
introductory  matter  by  Lescure,  in  1885;  and.her  conreapondence 
in  the  Letlres  de  Mmes.  de  Villars,  de  La  Fayette  et  de  T^en^fn  (P^ifis, 
1805-1832).    See  P.  Masson,  Madame  de  r«»«>r  (Paris,  1909). 

TENCIN,  PIERRE  OU£rIN  DE  (1679-1758),  French  ecclesi- 
astic, archbishop  of  Embrun  and  Lyons,  and  cardinal,  was  bom 
at  Grenoble  on  the  ^ 2nd  of  August  1679.  He  owed  his  quick 
advance  to  power  to  his  sister  Claudine  (see  above).  He  was  a 
strong  opponent  of  the  Jansenists,  and  in  1742  was  appointed 
a  minister  of  state  to  Louis  XV.,  though  he  held  no  portfolio. 
He  died  on  the  2nd  of  March  1758. 

TENDER,  (i)  An  adjective  meaning  soft,  either  physically 
or  figuratively,  derived  from  Fr.  tendrCy  Lat.  tener^  soft,  allied 
to  tenuis,  thin,  and  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  the  root,  ton-, 
to  stretch  out,  as  in  Lat.  tendere.  (2)  A  legal  term  meaning  an 
offer  for  acceptance,  particularly  an  offer  in  money  for  the 
satisfaction  of  a  debt  or  liability  or  an  offer  to  pay  or  deliver 
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according  to  the  terms  of  a  contract;  iot "  legal  tender,"  the 
currency  which  can  legally  be  ofiFered  and  must  be  accepted  in 
payment,  see  Payment.  The  term  is  also  applied  specifically 
to  an  offct  to  do  a  specified  piece  of  work  or  to  supply  ffertain 
goods  for  a  certain  sum  or  at  a  certain  rate  or  to  purchase' goddS 
at  a  certain  rate.  Cbntracts  for  large  or  important  works  or 
for  the  supply  of  large  amounts  of  goods  are  usually  put  out  to 
tender  in  order  to  secure  the  lowest  price.  In  this  sense  the 
word  is  from  "  to  taider,*'  to  offer,  Pr.  tendre,  Lat.  tendere,  to 
stretch  out.  (3)  A  "  tender  "  is  also  one  who  **  attends ''  (Lat. 
attefiderey  to  stretch  towards,  to  give  heed  to),  and  So  is  applied 
particularly  to  a  small  vessel  which  brihgs  supplies,  pa  9^ 
sehgers,  &c.,  to  a  larger  vessel,  or  which  is  used  to  take  or  bring 
messages  fiom  or  to  her,  and  similarly  to  a  carriage  attached  to  a 
locomotive  engine  on  a  railway  which  carries  coal  or  other  fuel 
and  water;      ' 

TEHEBRAE  (Lat;  for  ^shadows,"  "datktiess*),  tihe  name 
for  an  office  surig  in  Roman  Catholic  churches  on  the  alternooti 
or  evening  of  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  Holy  Week. 
The  name  is  derived,  according  to  Durandus  {RaHon,^  lib.  vi. 
cap.  72,  n.  i),  from  the  fact  that  "  the  church  o«  these  days 
cultivates  darkness  (tenebras  colii):  firstly  betatise  it  Is  in 
sorrow  and- grief  on  account  of  the  Lord's  Passion,  ahd  because 
for  three  days  it  celebrates  his  exequies  since  for  three  days  he 
was  dead;  secondly,  the  office  of  Tenebrae  sytAhoUzeB  the 
darkness  that  fell  on  the  face  of  the*  earth  whild  the  Sun  of 
justice  was  hung  upon  the  cross,"  &c.  The  falling  darkness  is 
symboliited  by  a  peculiar  and  singularly  impressive  ceremony 
(see  Lights,  Ceremonial).  .      i     . 

TBNEMBIIT  (Med.  Lat.  'tenemefaum,  from  fmert,  to  hold), 
in  law,  a  term  which,  according  to  Coke,  *"  includes  not  only 
all  corporate  inheritances  which  are  or  may  be  holden,  but  also 
all  iAheritances  issuing  out  of  those  inheritaiices,  or  concerning, 
or  annexed  to,  or  exercisable  within  the  same  "  (Co.  Littv  aoa>. 
In  its  more  general  legal  sense  it  is  applied  to  realty,  as  opposed 
to  personalty .  In  its  popular  sense  tenement  is  used  as  mean-^ 
iug  a  hbuse  or  dwetting,  and,  more  particularly  in  large  cities,' 
tenement  houses  are  buildings  occupied  by  several  fisLinilies 
living  independently  of  one  another,  but  having  a  common 
light  in  the  haU,  staircases  and  outhouses.  In  liie  heart  of 
great  towns  the  problem  of  housing  is  a  difficult  one,  and  it  is 
only  of  recent  yeais  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  theim- 
suitable  aiki  insanitary  cotidition  of  many  houses  occupied  on 
the  tenement  system  as  defined  above,  but  in  many  cases  never 
buDt  with  the  conveniences  necessary  for  joint  occupation.  In 
most  of  the  lacge  cities  m  Great  Britain  9xA  the  United  States 
tenement  houses  are-no^  bidlt  on  the  most  modem  plans  (see 
HotJSiNo),  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  municipality  of  New 
York  has  a  fecial  Tenement-house  Department;  under  charge 
of  a  cominissioner,  with  wide  authority  to  supervise  the  structure 
of  tenement  houses  and  their  occupancy  in  the  interest  of  health 
and  general  wdf  are. 

TBNEIRIPFE  [Tenerife],  the  largest  of  the  Canary  Islands; 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  bdonging  to  Spami  Pop.  (1900) 
138,008;  area,  .782  sq.  m.  Teneriffe  lies  a  little  west  of  the 
centre  of  the  arohipdago,  between  the  islands  of  Grand  Canary 
and  Gomera.  It  is  of  irregular  shape,  60  m.  long,  ^th*  Kd 
extreme  breadth  of  30  m.  A  chain  of  nu>untams  traverses  the 
island  in  the  direction  of  its  greatest  length  (east  to  west),  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  broadest  part  rises  the  celebrated  peak, 
locally  known  as  the  Pico  de  Teyde  (or  Tdde),  which,  with  its 
supports  and  spurs,  occupies  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
island.  It  has  a  double,  top;  the  highest  point,  £1  Piton,  is 
12,200  ft.  above  the  sea;  the  other,  Chahornt,  connected  with 
the  first  by  a  short  narrow  ridge,  has  a  height  of  9880  ft.  They 
are  both  orifices  in  the  same  grand  dome  pf  trach3rte.  Neither 
reaches  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  There  is,  however,  a  natural 
cavern,  11,050  ft.  above  the  sea,  where  snow  is  preserved  all  the 
year.  Snow  remains  for  about  four  months  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  peak. 

For  more  than  one4ialf  of  its  circumference  tne  base  of  the  true 
peak  rises  from  an  elevated  but  comparatively  level  tract,  calied 


by  the  Spaniards  JSi  Ikmo  de  la  Retama  (raiama  being  the  name  of 
the  Cytisus  nnbigenus  whidi  abounds  there),  and  by  the  English  the 
Pumice-Stone  Plains.  On  the  south-east,  south  and  south-west 
there  is  a  high  curved  ridge  overlooking  the  Pumice-Stone  Plains, 
and  presenting  a  veijy  steep  face  to  the  peak.  Between  the  ridge 
and  the  sea  the  slope  is  more  gradual,  and  there  are  intervening  table* 
lands.  Peaks  rise  from  the  ridge,. one  of  which  (Guajara)  attains 
the  height  of  8900  ft.  This  ndge  (the  Llano)  and  the  modern 
volcanic  cone  resemble  in  aspect  a  fortress  with  circular  ramparts 
and  a  fosse.  The  ramparts  are  about  8  m.  in  diameter,  and  tower 
in  some  places  more  than  1500  ft.  sdxyve  the  fosse.  On  the  north- 
west comparatively  tate  eruptions  h^ve.  filled  up  the  fosse.  ,  The 
modern  cone  is  a  pile  of  lava,  pumice  and  ashes,  thrown  up  in  an, 
ancient  crater  which  had  become  greatly  enlarged  either  by  a  falling 
in  of  the  tipper  part  of  the  cone,  or  by  a  series  of  violent  explosions. 
Both  El  Piton  and  ChahoiTa  have  oratJerB  on  their  summits,  from' 
which  issue  steam  and  a  little  sul^duarous  vapour.  The  crater  on 
El  Piton  is  partly  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  lava,  which  has  been 
made  white  dv  the  action  of  sulphurous  vapours,  and  every  crevice 
contains  small  crystals  of  su^hiir.  The  thermometer  rises  con^ 
stderably  when  thrust  into  the  ground.  The  crater  is  about  300  ft; 
acrote,  wijbh  a  depth  of  70.lt.  The  cmter  on  Chiahorra  has  a  diameter 
of  4000  ft. ;  its  depth  is  scarcely  i^  ft.  The  view  from  the  hiehest 
point,  when  no  clouds  intervene,  is  very  extensive.  All  the  islands 
of  the  archipelago  are  visible,  and  the  horizon  is  140  m.  distant. 
Neither  the  coast  of  Africa  nor  the  island  of  Madeica  n  within,  the 
range  of  visk>tt-. 

The  ascent  of  the  peak  is  usually  made  from  Orotava,  on  the, 
northern  side  of  the  island.  After  the  cultivated  grounds  are  left, 
the  region  of  arborescent  heaths  is  crossed.  Above  this  is  a  belt 
covered  with  codeso  (AdtMCarpus  framkenioides),  and  this  extends 
to  the  region  of  rOamat  the  first  bushes  o£  which  are  found  at  the 
pass  which  f^fnits  tjjie  traveller  intx>  the  Idano  de  la  Retama.  The 
scenery  here  is  in  striking  contrast  with  what  it  has  previously  been.' 
Instead  oif  a  steep  and  rugged  ascent  among  black  basaltic  rocks,' 
the  traveller  enters  upon  gently  sloping  groundr  covered  to  a  con-< 
sidevable  depth  with,  white  pumice  gravel,  amongst  which  spring 
bushes  of  retama.  The  tenoer  shoots  of  this  shrub  serve  the  wild 
goats  tor  food,  and  the  flowers  yield  a  rich  honey.  The  entrance 
to  the  Llano  at  a  sort  of  natural  gateway  (called  PorHUo)  between 
two  basaltic  hills,  is  about  ^000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Between  two  and 
tltree  hours) are  consumed  m  crossing  the  Llane  to  the  base  of  the 


cone,  the  lower  part  of  which  (MonUm  de  T^iga)  is  ascended  to  a 
point  9750  ft.  above  the  sea,  called  Estancia  de  tos  IngleseSf  where 
the  mules  are  usually  left,  and  travellers  frequently  Oass  the  night. 


Then  comes  the  Malpays;  1000  ft.  in  altitude,  conslstiM;  qf  rough 
Uack  lavaistooama  broken  up  into  blocks  and  atones.  These  ceasie 
at  the  Rambleta,  the  Up  of  an  older  crater  over  which  the  lava 
poured  before  the  su^ar-loaf  cone  of  pumice  and  ashes  was  thrown 
up.  The  pumice  is  m  such  quantity  that  at  a  distance  it  has  the 
appearance  of  snow  coating  the  peak.  From  twenty  to  twenty-four 
hours  are  consumed  in  ascending  the  peak  and  returning  to  Orotava. 
To  the  north-west  of 'the  grand  cone,  some  thousands  of  feet  below 
Chahorra,  there  are  many  smair  cones  of  eruption,  showing  that 
the  intensity  of  volcanic  action  was.  greatest  on  this  dde.  East- 
ward from  the  ridge  bounding  the  Pumice-Stone  Plains  extendi^ 
a  chain  of  mountains  to  the  north*eastem  extremity  of  the  island.- 
The  highest  peaks  are,  Izana  (7374  ft.},  Perejil  (6027},  and  Cuchillo 

(5467)- 

ihere  is  no  record  of  eruptions  from  either  crater  of  the  peak.  In 
17^5  a  great  quantity  of  lava  was  poured  out  from  three  vents  on* 
the  eastern  side;  and  in  the  same  year  lava  streams  issued  from  a 
crater  near  Guimar,  half*way  between  Santa  Cruz  and  the  peak. 
In  the.  year  1706  a  vent  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  peak  di*? 
charKed  a  copious  stream,  which  flowed  down  to  the  sea,  and  nearlV 
fllled  up  the  harbour  of  Garadiico.  For  three  months  in  1798  much 
lava  and  other  volpanic  matter  were  ejected  from  orifices  to  the  Wes^ 
of  Chahorra. 

Santa  Cruz,  the  capital  of  Teneriffe  and  of  the  Canaries 
(pop.  i^K>o,  58,419),  and  La  Laguna  (13,074))  the  former  capital^, 
are  described  in  separate  articles.  A  good  road  connects  Santa 
Crua  and  Orotava,  a  town  oa  the  north  coast  25  m.  W.N.W. 
It.  passes  through  Laguna  and  Matamsa— a  i^ace  deriving  its 
name,  from  the  overthrow  of  the  invading  Spaniards  by  the 
Guanches  in  1494.  All  travdlers  speak  in  terms  of  warm  ad* 
miration  of  the  scenery  in  this  part  of  the  island.  Date-palms 
form  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscapes.  The  town  of  Orotava 
(pop.  9^92)  is  1040  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  houses  are  solidly, 
built,  but  it  has  a  deserted  aspect.  A  stream  of  water  is  con* 
ducted  through  every  street.  The  famous  dragon-tree,  which  so 
many  travellcni  have  described,  no  longer  exists.  Port  Orotava, 
3  m.  N.of  the  town,  is  a  clean  place,  with  about  4500  inhabitants. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  the  houses  well  built  The  roadstead, 
protected  by  a  fort  and  some  batteries,  affords  little  or  no 
shelter  against  wind.    At  Icod  de  los  Vinos,  a  pretty  town  of 
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4000  inhabitants,  farther  to  the  west,  in  a  fertile  district,  is  a 
dragon-tree,  the  largest  now  existing  in  the  island.  The  stem 
near  the  ground  has  a  circumference  of  38  ft.  and  its  height  is 
upwards  of  dio  ft.  Near  the  town  is  an  immense  cavern,  in 
which  noiany  Guanche  bones  were  found.  There  are  several 
other  towns  of  less  importance,  principally  in  the  north-west, 
not  far  from  the  coast.  The  highest  inhabited  place  is  Chasna, 
on  a  plain  more  than  4000  ft.  above  the  sea,  to  the  south  of  the 
peak.    See  also  Canary  Islands. 

TONIBRS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Flemish  artists  who 
flourished  at  Antwerp  and  Brussels  during  the  17th  century. 

David  Teniers,  the  elder  (1582-1.649),  was  born  at  Antwerp. 
Having  received  his  first  training  in  the  painter's  art  from  his 
brother  Julia^n,  he  studied  imder  Rubens  in  Antwerp,  and  subse- 
quently uhder  Elsheimei:  in  Rome;  ,he  became  a  member  of 
the  Antwerp  gild  of  painters  in  i6o6.  Though  his  ambition 
led  him  at  times  to  try  his  skill'  in  lajfge  religious,  historical  and 
m3^hological  compos! tionsj  his  claim  to  fame  depends  chiefly 
on  his  landscapes  and  paintings  of  peasants  carousing,  of 
kermesse  scenes  and  the  like,  which  are  marked  by  a  healthy 
sense  of  humour,  and  which  are.  not  infrequently  confused. with 
the  early  works  of  his  son  David-  There  is  a  large  painting  by 
the  elder  Teniers  at  St  Paul's  church  in  Antwierp,  representing 
tjie  "  Works  pf  Charity."  At  the  Vienna  Gallery  are  four 
landscapes  painted  by  Teniers  under  the  influence  of  Elsheimer, 
and  four  small  m3^hological  subjects;^  among  them  "  Vertumnus 
and  Pomona,"  and  "Juno,  Juj>iter  and  lo.*'  The  National 
Gallery  has  a,  characteristic  scene  of  village  life,  "  Playing  at 
Bowls,"  a  "  Conversation  "  of  three  nven  and  a  woman,  and 
a  large  "  Rocky  Landscape."  Other  exaihples  of  his  work 
are  to  be  found  at  the  galleries  of  St  Petersburg,  Maidrid, 
Brussels,  Munich,  Dresden  and  Berlin  ("The  Temptation  of 
St  Anthony  ").  Teniers  also  achieved  SKCcess  9s  a  picture 
dealer,  and  is  known  to  have  attended  the  fair  of  St  Germain  in 
Paris  in  1635,  with  a  large  number  of  paintings  by  himself  and 
by  his  four  sons.   He.  died  at  Antwerp  in  1649. ,  ... 

David  Teniers,  the  youngar  ( 1^610-1  (S90),  the  more  cele*- 
brated  son  of  the  last^nanied,  almost  ranking  in  celebrity  with 
Rubens  and  Van  Dycirk,  was  bom  in  Antwerp  dn  the  15th  of 
December  16 10,  Through  his  father,  he  was  indirectly  in- 
fluenced by  Elsheimer  and  by  Rubens.  We  can  also  trace  the 
influence  of  Adrian  Brouwer  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  There 
is  no  evidence;  however,  that  either  Rubens  or  Brouwer  inter- 
fered in  any  way  with  Teniers's  education,  and  Smith  (Catalogue 
Raisonni)  may  be  correct  in  supposing  that  the  admiration 
which  Brouwer's  pictures  at  one  time  excited  alone  su^sted 
to  the  younger  artist  his  imitation  of- them.  The  only  trace 'Of 
pejTsonal  relations  having  existed  between  Teniers  and  Rubens 
is  the  fact  that  the  ward  of  the  latter,  Anne  Breughel,  the 
daughter  of  John  (Velvet)  Breughel,  married  Teniers  in  1637. 
Admitted  as  a  **  master  "in  the  gild  of  St  Luke  in  1632, 
Teniers  had  even  before  this  made.thp  public  acquaihted  with 
his  works.  The  Berlin  Museum  possesses  a  group  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  dated  1630.  No  special  signature  positively  distin-n 
guishes  these  flrst  productions  from  those  of  his  fathef,  and  we 
do  not  think 'it  coi'rect  to  admit  with  some  writers  that  he  first 
painted  religious  subjects.  Dr  Bode,  in  a  remarkable  study  qf 
BWuwer  and  his  works,  expresses  the  opmion  that  Toiiers^s 
earliest  pictures  are  those  found  under  the  signature  "  Tenien'* 
Tenier  is  a  Flemdsh  version  of  a  thoroughly  WalloMi  name^ 
"  Taisnier,"  which  the  painter's  grandfather,  a  mercer,  brought 
with  him  when  he  came  from  Ath  in  1558;  and  Dr  Bode'd 
supposition  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that 
not  only  David  the  elder  but  his  brother  Abraham  and  his  four? 
sbhs  were  all  inscribed  as  "  Tenier  "in  the  ledgers  of' the  Antwerp 
gild  of  St  Luke.  Some  really  first-rate  works — the  *'  Ptodigal 
Son  "  and  a  group  of  "  Topers  "  in  the  Munich  Gallery,  as  well 
as  a  party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies*  at  dinner,  termed  the  ^*  Five 
Senses,"  in  the  Brussels  Musetrm-^with  the  above  signature  are 
remarkable  instances  of  the  perfection  attained  by  the  artist 
when  he  may  be  supposed  to  have'  been  scarcely  tweiity.  His 
touch  is  of  the  rarest  delicacy,  his  colour  at  once  gay  and 


harmonious.  Waagen  and  Smith  agree  that  the  works  painted 
from  1645,  to.  1650  testify  most  highly  to  the  mas};er's  abilities; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  number  of  earlier  pixxjuc- 
tions  ;Would  have  been  sufficient  to  immortalize  his  nanae.  He 
was  little  oyer  thirty  when  the  Antwerp  gild  of  S^  Georfe 
enabled  him  to  paint  the  marvellous  picture  which  ultimately 
found  its  way  to  the  Hermitage  Gallery  in  St  Petersburg — 
the  "  Meetiflg  of  the  Civic  Guards."  Correct  to  the  minutest 
detail,  yet  striking  in  effect,  the  scene,  under  the  rays  q£ 
glorjous  ^unshjine,  displays  an  astonishing  amount  of  acquired 
knowledge  and  natural  good  taste.  This  painting  leads  us  tp 
mention  another  work  of  the  same  year  (1643),  Xiow  in  tJb^ 
National  Gallery,  London,  "The  ViUage  F^tc  "  {ox  *' La  file 
aux  chaiudrons  \^)  (No.  952),  an  equally  beautiful  repetition  of 
which,  dated  1646,  belpngs  to  the  duke  of  Bedford.  Truth  in 
physiognomy,  distribution  of  groups,  the  beautiful-  effect  of 
light  and  shade,  cQinmand  our  warmed  acjmiiatiap.  A  wprk 
like  this,  ss^ys  Waagen^  stamps  its  author  as  the  greatest  among 
painters  of  his  clas)^  Frankness  in  expression  ^J^^  freedom  in 
attitude  guided  his  preference  in  the  choice ;  of ,  a  model,  but 
we  may  suppose  him  occasionally  tp  have  exaggerated  both. 
He  seems  anxious  to  have  it  known  that,  far  from  indulging 
in  the  coarse  amusements  of  the  boors  he  is  fond  of  painting, 
he  himself  lives  in  good  style,  look.«  Uke  a  gentleman,  and  biehayes 
as  such.  He  never  seems  tired  01  showing  the  turrets  of  hi3 
chateau  of  Perck,  and  in  the  midst  of  rustic  meixy-makings 
we  often,  see  hi^  family  and  himself  received  cap  in  hand  by  the 
joyous  peasants..  We  may  also  observe  tluiit  he  ha^  a  certain 
number  of  favourite  models,  the  constant  reamrence  of  whom 
is  a  special  feature  of  his  wp|:ks.  We  have  even  rmX  them:  to  a 
series  of  life-si^,  portrait-like  figures  in  the.  Dona  Pamphih 
Gallery  in  Rouae;* 

.  Teniers  was  chosen  by  the  common  council  xrf.  Antwerp  to 
preside  over  the  gild  of  painters  in  1644.  The  archduke  I-eopoW 
Willian^,  who  had  assumed  the  govemment  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands;  being. a  great  lover  of  art^  employed  Teniers  not 
only  as  a  piainter  but  as  ke^>er  of  the  coUeciion.of  pcttires  he 
was  then  forming.  With  the  rank  and  title,  of  .^  ayuda  de 
camara,"  Teniers  took  up  his  abode  in  Brussels  shortly  after 
1647.  JmiKiense  suma  wete  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  paintings 
for  the  archduke.  A  number  of  valuable  works  lof  the  Italian 
masters,  now  in  the  Vienna  Museum,  came  frpm  teppold's 
gallery  after  havijig  belonged  to  Charles  I.  and  tJbe  duke  of 
Buckingham.  De  Bie  (1661)  states  that  Teniers  was  9ome  time 
in  London}  collecting  pictures  for  the  duke,  of  Fuebsaldafia) 
then  acting  as  Leopold's  lieutenant  in  thetNethediinds.  Paint*- 
ings  in  Madrid,  Munich,  Vienna  and  Brussels  have  enabled  art 
critics  to  form  aja  opinion  of  what  the  imperial  resideiKe  was 
at  the  time  of  Leopold,  who  is  represented  as  conduct edr, by 
Teniers  and  admiring  some  rec^it  acquisitiop.  No  picture  in 
the  gallery  is  oroitted,  every  one  being  inscribed  with  a  number 
and  the  name  of  its  author,  so  that  the  ensemble  ofvtbese  paiftt" 
ings  might  serve  as  an.  ilhistrated  inventory  pf  tteicaUeclldn.* 
Still  more  interesting  is  a  canvas,  now  in  the  Munidi' Gallery, 
where  we  see  Teniers  at  work  in.  a  room  pf  the  palace,  witi;i  an 
old  pleasant  as  a  model  and  several  gentjetuen  looking  on« 
When  Leopold  returned  to  Vieinna,  Tenieis's!  task  ceased;  in 
fact,  the  pictures  also  travelled  to  Austria,  and  a  Flemfeh  priest^ 
himself  a  first-rate .  flower  paint er>  Van  derBaven,<  became 
keeper  of  the  archducal  gallery,  Teniers  neverthdiess  remained 
in  high  favour  with  the  new  gDvernor^general,  Don  Juan,  a 
natural  son  of  Philip  IV.  The  prince  was  his  pupfl,  rand  de  Bie 
tells  us. he  painted  the  likeness  of  the  pater's  aoni  Honoured 
as  one  of  the  greatest  painters  in  Europe,  Teiiiers  seems  to  have 
made   himself   extremely  miserable   through   his   aristocratic 

*  Under  the  name  of  Weenix. 

*  It  was  not  until  recent  years  that  the  MS.  inventory  of  this  col* 
lection  was  discovered  among  the  papers  of  Prince  Schwartzenbecg 
in  Vienna.  It  was  published  in  18S3  by  Adolf  Berger.  In  16^ 
Teniers  published  243  etchings  after  the  best  Italian  works  of  Leopold 
William  s  collection,  which,  with  the  portraits  of  the  archduke  and 
Teniers,.  were  brought  together  as  a  volume  in  1660,  under  the 
title'  m  Teatto  de  Pinturas. 
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kaningg.'  Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1656  he  married 
Isabella  de  Fren,  daughter  of  the  secretaary  ol  the  council  of 
Brabant,  and  strove  his  utmost  to  prove  his  right  to  armorial 
bearings.  In  a  petiticm  to  the  king  he  reminded  Mm  that  the 
honour  of  knighthood  had  beien  bestowed  upon  Rubens  and  Van 
Dyck;  The  king  at  kst  declared  his  readiness  to  grant  the 
request,  but  on  the  express  condition  that  Teniers  should  give 
up  selling  his  pictures.  The  condidon  wa«»  ifiot  oompired  wiCh; 
but  it  mfey  perhaps  account  for  the  master's  activity  in  favour 
of  the  foundation  in  Antwerp  of  an' academy  of  fine  arts  to 
which  only  painters  and  sculj^ors  should  be  admitted,'  whereas 
the  venerable  gild  of  St  Luke  made  no  difference  between  art 
and  handicraft:  carvers,  gilders,  b^kfoinders^  stood  on  an  even 
footing  with  painters  and  sculp<!drs:die  separation  was  not 
obtainnd  till'  1773.  There  were  great  n^oiciAgsi  in  Antwerp 
when,  on  t^26fli  of  7^^^^^^  1^5^  Tenii^s  caitfe  from  Brussels 
w^h  the  toyitl  diartar  of  the  academy,  the  exittence  of  which 
was  dtie  entirely  to  his  personal  initiative. 

Teniers'diedinBrusselsom  the  35th  of  April.  169a  The  date 
is  Often  Wrongly  giveii  as  s6^  or  16^5.  Apictnre  in  the 
Mi^ch  Gallery  (iMo.  906),  dated  '1680,  repvetehts'  Him  as-  anf 
alcUemist;  oppressed  with  a  burden  of  age  beyond  his  y^ars. 
Profm  lihisf  date  we  hear  more  of  his  doings  as  a  pictnreKleakr 
than  as  ai  padnter,  which  most  probably  gave  birth  to  the  legend 
of  hb  having  giv^n  himself  out  as  decease  ift  order  to  get  higher 
priccis  for  his  works.  David,  his  eldest  son,  a  painter  of  talent 
and  repiitation,<td!ed  in  1685.  One  of  this  third  Tfeniers's 
picttite»*^'$t  Dominic  Kneeling  before  the  Blessed  Virgin/' 
dated  it66-^is  still  to  be  found  in  the  church  ai  Perck.  As  weB 
as  his  father,  ht  contributed  many  patteins  to  Tthe  celebrated 
Brussdstapekiylboms.  .    ^.  .     :• 

Smith's\  Caialfigue  KaisoptU  givee  descriptions  of  over  900  paint-, 
ings  accepted  as  original  productions  of  Teniers.  Few  artists  ever 
wbrked  ^ith  greater  ease;  and  some  of  his  smaRer  pictures— land* 
scapes  with  ^fi:urc8^--4iave  beeh  termed  "  afternoons,  *',  not  from 
their  subjects,  but  from  the  time  spent  in  producing  them*  The 
museums  in,  Madrid,  St  Peter^biu'g,  Vienna,  MMnich.  Dresden, 
Paris,  London  and  Brulssfel^  have  more  than  200  pictures  by  Teniers. 
Inttee'HJnited  Kingdom  150  may  be  Ibund  la  private  hahdr,  akid 
m^oiy  other  examples  are  to  be  xaet  with  in  private  collections' 
throughout  Europe.  Althqugh  the  spirit  of  many  of  these  wprjcs 
is  as  a  whole  marvellous,  their  conscientiousness  must  be  regarded  as 
questionable.  Especially  in  the  later  productions,  from  1654  cowards 
weoften-detect  a  lack'of  earnestness  and  of  the  calm  and  concentrated 
study  of  naiture  which  alone  prevent  expression  from  degenerating 
into  grimace  in  situations  like  those  generally  depicted  by  Teniers., 
His  education,  and  still  more  his  real  and  assumed  position  in  society, 
to  a  great  degree  account  for  this.  Brouwer  knew  morfe  of  taverns; 
Ostade  was  more  thoroughly  at  home  in  cottages  aiKl  humble  dweli> 
ings;  Teniers,  throughout,  triumphs  in  broad  daylight,  andt  though, 
many  of  his  interiors  may  be  justly  termed  masterpieces,  they  seldom 
equal  his  open-air  scenes,  where  he  has,  without  constraint,  given 
full  play  to  the  bright  resources  of  his  luminous  palette.  I h  this 
respect  he  often  suggests  comparisons  with  Watteau.  But  his 
subjects  taken  from  the  Gospels  or  sacred  i^nd'are  absuitl..  An 
admirable  picture  in  the  Louvre  shows  "  Peter  Deayiiijg  his  Master  " 
next  to  a. table  where  soldiers  are  smoking  and  having  a  game  at 
cards.  A  similar  example  is  the  **  Deliverance  of  St  Peter  from 
Prison  **  of  which  two  versions,  curiously  altered,  are  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery  and  the  Wallace  Collection*  He  likes  going  back  to  subjects 
illustrated  two  centuries  before  by  Jerome  Bosch-Hhe  *'  Temptation. 
L  Hell,"  incantarions  and  lyitch 


of  St  Anthony,"  the  "  ^iich  Man  in        . 

for  the  .simple  purpose  of  assembling  the  most  comic  .apparitions.' 
His  villagers  drink,  play  bowls,  dance  and  sing;  they  seldom 
quarrel  or  fight,  and,  if  they  do,  seem  to  be  shamming.  This  much 
may  be  said  of •  Teniers,  that  no  painter  shows  a  more  enviable 
ability  to  render  a  conception  to  his  own  and  other  people's  satis^ 
faction,  His  works  have  a  technicfil  freshness,  a  straightforward- 
ness in  means  and  intent, 'which  make  the  study  of  them  most 
delightful;  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  sa^^s,  «hey  are  worthy  of  the 
closest  attention  of  any  painter  who  desires  to  ^ccel  in  the  mechani- 
cal knowledge  of  his^  ai^t.  ,     . 

As  an  etcher  Teniers  compares  very  unfavourably  with  Ostade,' 
Comelis,  Bega  and  Dusart,  More  than  500  ptates  were  made  from 
hii  pictures;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  Louis  XIV.  judged  his  "  baboons  " 
{ma^oU)  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  royal  collections,  they  found 
admirable  engravers  in  France — I,^  Bas  and  his  scholars — and 
passionate  admirers.  The  duke  ol  Bedford's  admirable  specimen 
was  sold  for  l8,ojo  livres  (£1860)  in  1768.  The  "  Prodigal  Son,"  now 
in  the  Louvre,  fetched  50,000  Kvres  (£3095)  in  I776.  Smithes 
highest  estimates  have  long  ance  been  greatly  exceeded.     The 
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"Archers"  in  St  Peter^urghe  gives  as  worth  £2000.  The 
Belgian  government  gave  tiooo  in  1867  for  the  "  Village  I^toral  -^ 
of  x6$2,  which  is  now  in  the  Brussels  Mnstom;  and  a  picture  of 
the  ''Prodigal  Son,''  scaroely  16  by  28  inches,  fetched  £5280  in 

Although  van  Tilborgh,  who  was  a  scholar  of  Teniers  in  Brueaels, 
followed  his  style  with  soti^e  success,  and  Is^^ painter^.^f trn/ex- 
celled.  In  figure-paintiug  on  a  small  scale,  Teniers  cannot  be  said  to 
have  formed  a  schobC  Properly  speaking,  he  is  the  last  repre- 
seiitatiVoof  th^  great  Flemish  traditions  of  the  17th  century. 

.  See  T.  Smith,  A  Cataloew  Raisonn^  Qf  the  Works  (4  the  mosH 
Eminent  Dutch,  Flemish  and  French  Patnter^;  Iphn  Vermoelen,' 
Notice  historique  sur  Davyi  Tenters  ei  sa  famule:  L.  Calesloot, 
Ouel^ues  renseignements  sur  la  famille  de  P»  P,  Ruhetis  et  le  dicks 
dd  David  Teniers  and  Un  procbs  de  DaiHd  Teniers  et  la  cor^ation 
des'peinins  d  BtuxeUes;  Alph.  Wauters,  HisUnre  des'jenvtrons  d$ 
BruieUes  and  Les  tapisseries  bruwUcdses;  F.  T  Van  der  Brandem, 
ueschi^denis  der  Antwerpsche  Schilderschool:  Max  Rooses,  Gesckichte 
der  Malerschule  Antwerpens;'W.  Bode,  Adriaen  Brouwer,  ein  BUd 
seines  Lehens  und  seines  Schaffens,  (H.  H. ;  P.  G.  K.) 

naVISOIIy  tHOHAS   (1636-171 5),   EngKsh   archbishop, '  was 
bom  at  Cottenham,  dambridge^re,  on  the!  29th  of  September 
1636.    He'  was  educated  at  the  free  dchool,  Norwich,  whence 
he  entered  Corpus  Ghnsti  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  scholar  ori 
Ardhbishbp  Parker's  foiindatiem.    He  graduated  in  1657,  and 
was  chosen  fellow  in  k6  jo*    ^^^  ^  short  time  he  studied  medicine^ 
;but  in  1659' was  privately  ordained.    As  vicar  bf'^St  Andrew* 
I  the-Great,   Cambridge,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  devtyted 
attention  to  the  sufferers  from  the  plague.     In  1667  he  was 
presented  to  the  UVing  of  Holy w^ll-ciim-Needing^rth;  Hunting- 
donshire, hy  the  earl  of  Manchester,  to  whose  son  he  had  been 
,  tutor,  and  in  1670  to  that  of  St  Peter's  Mancroft^  Norwich.    In 
16S0  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  presented  by 
Charles  II.  to  the  important  cine  of  St  Martin'tf^in-the-Fields. 
Tenison,  according  to  GObert  Burnet,  **  endowed  schools,  set 
up  a  public  Kbrary,  and  kept  many  Curates  to  assist  hiin  in  hi» 
indefatigable^  labours."     Being  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the 
Churclhof  Rome,  and  **  Whitehall  ly^ng  within  thfeit  parish,  he 
stood  as  iti  the  front  of  the  battle  sll  King  James's  reign."    Iii 
1678,  in  a  Discourse  of  Idolatry ^  he  had  ^deavoured*  to  fasten 
the  practices  of  heathenish  idolatry  on  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  hi  a  sermon  which  he  published  vk  *x66x  on  Discretion  in 
Giting  Alms  was  attacki^d  by  Andrew  Pulton,  head  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  Savoy.'   Tenison's  reputkdon  as  an  enemy  of 
Romanism  led  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  send  for  him  before 
his  ekecutiofa  In  i6S5,'when  Bishops  Ken  and  Turner  refused 
to  administer  the  Eucharist;  but,  although  Tenison  spoke  to 
him  in  "  a  softer  and  less  peremptory  manner  "  than  the  two 
bishops,  he  waS,  like  them,  not  satisfied  with  the  sufficiency 
of  Monmbiith's  penitence.    Under  William  III.,  Tenison  was  in 
1689  named  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission  appointed 
to  prepare  matters  towards  a  re<fOncfliation  of'  the  Dissenters, 
'the  Revision  oi  the  Ktuirgy  beinjg  specially  entrusted  to  him.    A 
serinbn  which  he  preached  on  the  commission  was  published 
the  same  year.    He  preached  a  funeral  sermon  on  Nell  Gwyn 
(d.  1687)  in  which  he  represfented  hfer  as  truly  penitent-^a 
charitable  judgment  which  did  not  meet  with  universal  approvd. 
The  general  liberality  of  T«iison*s  religious  views  commended 
him  to^  the  royal  favour,  and,  afte^  being  made  bishop  of  LincK^U' 
I  in  1 69 1,  he  was  promfoted  to  the  primacy  in  December  i6g4. 
He  attended  Queen  Mary  during  her  last  illness  and  preached 
her  funeral  sermon  in  Westminster  Abbey.    When  William  in' 
1695  weht  to  take  command  of  the  army  in  the  Netherlands,' 
!  Tenison  was  appointed  one  of  the  seven  lords  justices  to  whom 
his  authority  was  delegated.    Along  with  Burnet  h€f  attended 
the  king  on  his  death-bed:     He  cuowned  Queen  Antfe,  but 
during  her  reigri  was  not  in  much  favour  at  cotirt.    He  was  a 
commissioner  for  the  Union  with  Scotland  in  1706.    A  strong 
supporter  of  the  Hanoverian  succesaon,  he  was  one  of  the  three 
.officers  of  state  to  whom  on  the  death  of  Anne  was  entrusted 
the  duty  of  appointing  a  regent  till  the  arrival  of  George  I:, 
whom  he  crowned  on  the  31st  of  October  17x4.    Tenison  died' 
at  London  6n  the  14th  of  December  1715. 

Besides  the  sermons  and  tracts  above  mentioned ,  and  various' 
others  on  the  "  Popish  "  contix>veisy,  Tenison- was  the  author  of 
The  Creed  of  .Mr  Holies  Eaoanuned  (1670)  9ind  Bacaniti^  or  Certain 
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Genuine  JUmaitts  of  Lerd  Bacmi  (1679).  He  was  one  of  the  foumkra 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gom>el. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the'  Most  Rev,  Ftather  in  God, 
Dr  Thomas  Tenison,  laie  Archbishop  of  Canierbuty,  appeared. without 
date  not  long  after  his  death.  See  also  Gilbert  Burnet's  History 
of  his  own  Time  and  Macaulay's  History  of  England, 

TEN  KATE,  JAK  JAOOB  LODEWIJK  (1819-1889),  Dutch 
divine,  prose  writer  arid  poet,  was  bom  at  The  Hagiae  on  the 
23rcl  of  December  iSig.  He  started  in  life  a^  a  Lawyer's  clerk. 
It  was  his  friend,  Dr  Heldring,  pastor  at  Hemmen,  in  Gekier- 
land,  who,  discovering  in  Ten  Kate  the  genns  of  poetical  genius; 
enabled  him  to  study  theolo^  at  the  vmiversity  of  Utrecht 
(1S38-43).  Having  completed  his  studies,  Ten  Kate  became^ 
pastor  at  Middelburg,  Amsterdam,  and  other  places,  meanwhile 
developing  well-nigh  ceaseless  activity,  both  in  prose  and  lyric 
poetry.  Among  his  prose  works  m^y  be  mentioned  the  travel 
papers  (Rhine,  1861;  Italy,  1857-62),  Christelijke  Ovqrdenkingcn 
C'  Thoughts  of  a  Christian,"  1S49-52),  and^the(Pxi^gi<Muaat;|t^es. 
His  early  poetry  was  in  the  main  original.  The  best  knowp  of 
his  poems  wti^^Ahas^erus  op  de  Grimsel  (''  Ahasuenia  on  the 
Grimsel/'  1840);  Zangen  des  Tyds  C  Songs  of  the  Times," 
1S41);  Legenden  en  M^gelpo9eie  (''Legends  and  Detached 
Poenis,"  1846);  In^  (fen^omhof  {*'hx  the  Flower  Garden," 
i&Si);  De  Scheppi^g  ("Tho.CreaXion,''  x366);  De  Flaneteu 
("The  Planets,"  1869);  De  Jaargetijden  ("The  Seasons," 
187 1);  De  Psalmen  ("The  Psalms," ,  1874) J  De  Vrouw  in  hei 
Nederhivdseh  .Lied  ("  Wom^n  m  Dutch  Song,"  i8£f2);  Falm^ 
takken  m  DifMhloemem  ("  Falm^l^ariches  and  Flowers  of  Poesy," 
¥t884).  Teu  Kate  reaicfa^  the  pinnacle  of,  his  po^i(p.,fj^me  in 
The ,  Creatio»,  The  jP/ane/j,  ^n4  The  Sect,9Dn^. .  Th^st  poems 
certainly  shofw  a  mastedy  grap;p  of  his  mother  tongue  and  a 
wonderful  faciUty  of  exprewoQ,  coupled  with  graceful  vigpur 
apd  fertile  fancy.  These  qu^ties  he  also  plentiCuUy  displayed 
in  the  iniiuQieraUe  Iranslatipns  h&made  of  ipaoy  of  the  master* 
pieces  of  foreign  poetry  i^  x^eai:^  every  European  laiQ^ge.  He 
b^d  not  only  ^n  extraocdinaity  aptitude  for  learning  lUien 
iiUoms,  but  also  the  gift  0)$  tran^ting  ioreign  lyxic^  into  clear, 
fluent. and  beautiful  DutcH  yei:se.  Ten  Kate's  versatUitv  in 
this  respect  has  never  been  equalled;  it  ei^ended  from  Tasso 
a^  Andeisea  to  Dante,  Schiller,  Victor  Hugo,  Mil^ton,  Tennyson 
and  Lpngf eUpw.  Tea*  lUtje  died  at ; Amstejrdain  on  the  24th  oif 
Diecembei  x889«.    .     -  .     r  ■  , 

, .Hid  qomplete  Poetic  Wfirks  were  published  after  hi$.  death  in 
U.vplun^s  ((^deo»  189;). 

TENNA)rr>  CHARUBS  (1768-1838),.  Scottish  industria) 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Oqhiltree,  Ayrshire,  on  th^  3rd  of  May 
1768.  He  started  in  buQiness  as  a  bleacher  at  Damley,.and  in 
^70(8  took  out  a  patent  for  a  bleach  liquqr  formed  by  posing 
chlorine  into  a  mixtlii;e.  otf  lime  a^d  water..  This  product  had 
the  advantage,  as  compai^ed  with  the  J^aa  de  JaveUes,  then, 
g^nfxally  used«  that  a  cheaper  base,  lime,  was  substituted  for 
pptash  in  its  preparation;  but  when  he  attempted  to. protect 
his  rights  against  infrii^g^nent  b]&  pateqt,  was  held  invalid  on 
tb(?  double  ground  that  th^  specification  ,w^s  incomplete  and 
tjb«(t  the  invention  had  be^. anticipated  at  some  bleach- woj^ks 
neajr  Nottin^^m-  In  1799  bp  patented  a  more  cpnvenient 
material  in  bleaching  powder  or  "  chlprid^  of  lime/'  forn^ed  by 
tbe. action  of  cUorine  on  slaked  lime,. an4  for  itS;  n^aaufacture- 
fpunded  at'  Glasgow  in  1800  the  well-knowa  St  RoUox  chemical: 
wprkS)  Qow. merged  in  the  Unit^,  Alkali  Comipany.  He  died 
at?  Glasgow  on  the  ist  of  October  iSia^  .,  : 
,.His  grandson,  jbhfl  irporm^ister.  Sir  Chartes  T.^nnan,t  (1823- 
1:906),  was  M-P.  for  Glasgow  frpm  1878  tp^88Q  find  for  Peebles 
a^nd  Selkirk  frqm  1880  to  i38jS^  h^  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1885.  I 

TENNANT,  SMITHSON  (x76i-i£i6>i  )£ogU^  chemist,  was 
borp  at  Selby,  Yorkshire,,  on  this;  30th  of  November  17$!,  He 
began  to  study  mAdicio^at  jEdinbyfgjti  in:  1782,  bu)t,ia  a  few 
r^onths  moved  to  Cambx;idgei .  where  he  devoted  himself  tq. 
botany  and  chemistry.  He  gi;aduate4  M^D.  at. Cambridge  in 
X79Q,  and  about  tbe  same  time  purchased  an  estate  ne^  Cheddar, 
where  he  carried  out  agricultural  experimenta  He  was  ap- 
pokited  professor  of  chemistry  at  Cambridge  in  tSi3,  but  livedo 


to  deliver  only  one.cottEse  oif  lectures,  being  killed  near  Boulogne 
on  the  22nd  of  February  1815  by  the  fall  of  a  bridge  over  which 
he  was  riding.  He  was  a  man  »of  more, promise  than  perfocmr 
ance,  and  his  chief  acbieveiBieat  was  the  discovery:  of  tfaeele-* 
ments  iridium  ^d  osmium,  which  he  found  in  the  residues  from 
the  solution  of  platinum  ores  (1804).  He  also  contributed  to 
the  proof  of  the  identity  of  diamond  and  charcoal. 

TENNANT^  WILUAM  (X784-1S48),  ScoUish  scholar  and  poet, 
was  bom  on  the  isth  of  May  1784  jit  Anstrutheir  Easter,  Fife- 
shire.  .He  w^  lame  from  childbood.  His  father  sent  him  to 
the  university  of  St  Andrews,  where  he  remained  for  two  yeats^ 
and  on  his  return  he  became  clerk  to  one  of,  bis>  brothers,  9 
corn,  factor.  In  his  leisure  time  he  mastered  Hebrew. tts  well  as 
German  and  Italian.  His  study  of  Italian  verse  bore  fruit  in 
the  mock-hisroicpo^m  of  Anster  Fair  (1812)1,  which  gaye.  an 
amusing  account  of  the . marriage  of  "  Maggio.LaAid^,"  the 
hefoine  of  the  popular  Scottish  ballad.  It  iwds  written  in  the 
oUava  rima  adopted  a  few  years  later  by  "  the  ingenious :birother» 
Whistlecraft ''  ijokn  Hookham  Fxere),  and  tum^  to  svch 
brilliant  account  by  Byron  in  Don  Jnani  The  poem^  .un^ 
hackneyed  in  form,  full  of  fantastic  classical  alluaoas  applied 
to  the  simple  story,  and  brimming  over  with  hun^our>  had  an 
inocmediate  success;  Jenuant's  brother,  meaawhile,  had  failed 
in  bumess,  and  the  poet  became  ia  1812  achoolmast^of  <the 
parish  of  Dunino,  me^.  St  Andrews.  From,. this,  he  wa^  pron 
moted  (18x6)  to. the 'School  of  Lasswade,.  near  Edinburgh;  from 
that  (x8t9)  toa  mastenship  in  DoUar  academy;  from  that  (1834)^ 
by  l^ord  Jeffrey^  to  the  prof essorship^  of  oriental  l^nguagea  i^ 
Sit.  Andrewsj  Tiird  ThUm  of  Fife  (183a),  showa  .the.  same 
humorous  imiginatioA  as  Anster  F^fr,  but  the  subject  was  more 
remote  from  general  interest,  and  the  poem  £ell  flat.  He  also 
wrote  a  poem  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  Papistry  Stormed  (1827); 
two  histprical  dramas,  Cardinal  Beaton^  (1823)  and. /(?^«  Boiitfl^ 
(1825);  and  a,  ^e»  of  Hebrew  Diramas  .(¥345))  fpui;ided  on 
incidents  in  Bible  history.  He  died  at  Devon  Grove,  on  the 
14th  of  F^ruary  1848.  '        /       .     ':  \ ,  '     ■ 

A  Memoir  pf  Teni^nt  by  M.  F.  ConqoUy  was  published  In  i86ii. ' 

TENNEMANN,  WILHELM  OOTTUBB  <i^»-i8t9)v  Getriiiaii 
historian  of  philosophy,  was  bom  at  Erfurt.  Educltted  at  hitf 
native  town,  he  became  lecturer  on  the  history  of  philosophy 
at;  Jew  in  17^^  Ten  years  later  he  becaipfi^.  professor  ajt,  the, 
s^me  university,  where  he  remained  till.  1804.'  His^eat^work 
is  ati  eleven- volume  history  of  phflosophy;'  which  he 'began  at 
Jena  and  finished  at  Marburg,  where  he  wa6  Jirofessor  of  philo- 
sophy from  1B04  till  bis  4eath.  He  was  one  of  tbe^uo^erous 
German  philOsDpliers..who'  accepted  the  Kantian  theory  as  a< 
revelation. 

In  i8j2  he  published  a  shorter  history  of  philosophy,  which  was 
translated  into  Eiiglish  in  1852  under  the  title,  Manual  of  the  Histor^ 
of  Philosophy,    .     ,  "' 

TENNENT,  .  SIR  JAMES  EMERSON,  Bart..  (1804-1869), 
English  p<£tieiaii  ^  and  traveller,  the  third  son  of  William- 
Emerson,  a  inerchant  of  Belfast;  was  bom  there  on  Iht  7th  of 
April  ,1804.  He  was  educated  at. Trinity  College,  Dublin,; 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  LL.D.  He  took  up  the  cause  of 
Greek  independence,  and  travelled  in  Greece j  <  publishiiig  ai 
Picture  of  Greece  (1826),  Letters  from  tht  Aegean  iiZ^j^)^  and  a' 
History  of  ^odern^^Gteece  (1830) ;  and  he  was  called  to  tiie  Engli^|t' 
bar  at  Lincoln's  Lan  in  183 1.  In  this  yeax  he  married  the 
daughter  and  co-heiress  (with  her  cousin,  Robert  James  Tennent, 
M.l*.  for  Belfast,  1848-52X  of  William  Tennent,  a  wealthy 
merchant  ,>it,  Belfast,  who  died  of  cholera  iia.  183^1  at^d  he 
adopted  by  royal,  licence  the  name  of  his  wife:in.ad<^]tion  to. 
his  own.  He  etitered  parliament  in  1832  as  member  foe  Bdfast. 
In  1841  he  became  secretary  to  the  India  Boards  and  in  184s  he* 
was  knighted  and  appointed  colonial  secretary  of.  Ceylon,  Wherev 
he  remijUied  till.  1850.  The  result  of  his  residence  tbere  ap- 
peared in  CkrisHaniUy  in  Ceylon  (1850)  and  Ceylon,  Physical, 
Historical  and  Topographical  (2  vols.,  1859);  On  his  reiurn*- 
he  became  membet  for  Lisburn^  and  under  Lord  Dei*by  was' 
secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  B^oard  in  1852.  From  1^5*2  t^ll..x867, 
he  was  pesmanentsecretaxy  to  the  Board. of  Trade^:  9^4  on  his' 
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retirement  he  received  a  baronetcy  from  Lord  Palmerston.  In 
his  early  years  his  political  views  had  a  Radical  tinge,  and, 
although  he  subsequently  joined  the  Tories,  his  Conservatism 
was  of  a  mild  type.  He  withdrew  from  the  Whigs  along  with 
Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham,  and  afterwards  adhered 
to  Peel.  He  died  in  London  on  the  6th  of  March  1869.  His 
family .  consist  of  two  daughters  and  a  son,  Sir  William 
Emerson  Tennent,  ^nd  baronet  (1835-1876),  who  was  an  official 
in  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  at  whose  death  the  baronetcy  be- 
came extinct. 

Besides  the  books  above  mentioned,  Emerson  Tennent  wrote 
Belgium  in  1840  (1841),  and  Wine;  its  Duties  and  Taxation  (1855), 
and  ^as  a  contributor  to  magazines  and  a  frequent  correspondei^t 
oi  Notes  and  Queries.  .  (H.  Ck.) 

flSNNBSSBE,  a  South  Central  state  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
North  America,  lying  between  latitude  35*  and  latitude  36®  40' 
N.  and  between  longitude  81**  37'  and  longitude  .90**  28'  W.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Kentucky  and  Virginia  along  a  line 
wiikh,  because  of  erroneous  surve3rs,  varies  oocsiderably,  east 
of  the  Tennessee  river,  from  the  intended  boundary — the  line 
of  latitude  36**  30'  N.— the  variations  all  being  measured  to  the 
north  of  that  parallel;  on  the  £.  by  North  Carolina  along 
the  line  of  the  crest  of  the  culminating  ridge  of  the  Unaka 
MountaifiS'  till  within  26  m.  of  the  Geoi^a  frontier,  where  it 
turns  due  south,  giving  to  Tennessee  a  triangular  piece  of  territory 
which  should  have  belonged  to  North  Carolina;  on  the  S.  by 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi  along  the  35th  parallel  of 
N,  lat.j  Ota  the  W.  by  the  Mississippi  river  which  separates 
it, from  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
staie  from  £..  to  W.  is  433  m.,  and  the  extreme  breadth  is 
109  m.  its  area  being  42,022  sq.  m.,  of  which  335  sq^.  m.  is 
water  suriace. 

Physical  Features, — Tennessee  is  traversed  in  the  east  by  the 
tJnaica  Ridges  of  the  Older  Appalachian  Mountains  and  by  the 
Great  App^achian  Valley;  in  the  middle  by  the  ^Cumberiand 
Plateau,  tne  Highland  Rim  Plateau,  and  the  Nashville  Basin  of 
the  Appalachian  Plateau;  and  in  the  west  by  the  Gulf  Coastal 
Plains  and  a  narrow  strip  of  the  Mississippi  Flood  Plain.  From  a 
maximum  elevation  of  6636  ft.  at  Mount, Guyot  on  the  North 
Carolina  border,  in  Sevier  couiity,  the  siiiface  descends  to  117  ft. 
or  less  on  the  Mississippi  Flood  Plain  in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the 
state.  The  general  slope,  however,  is  west  bV  north.  About  1700 
sq.  m.  are  at  least  2000  ft.  above  the  sea,  but  28,200  sq.  m.  are 
less  than  tooo  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  mean  elevation  of  the  state 
is  approximately  5jOO  ft  The  Uhafta  Mountains,  which  occupy 
a  belt  8  to  10  m.  wide  along  its  E.  border,  are  a  series  of  somewhat 
irregular  ridges  developed  on  complexly  folded  and  faulted  crystalline 
roclcs.  Sixteen  peaks  exceed  6000  ft.  in  height.  They  are  Mount 
Guyot  (6636  ft.),  Clingman    Dome  (6619  ft),  Mount  Le  Conte 


(6313  ft.).  L'uftee  Knob  (6232  ft.),  Peck  Peak  (6232  ft.),  Raven 
Knob  (6230  ft.),  Mount  Collins  (6188  ft),  Tricorner  Knob  (6188 
ft.)/  Therthometer  Knob  (6157  ft.),  Oconee  Mountain  (6rj5  ft.), 
and  Master  Knob  (6013  ft.).  That  part  of  the  Great  Appalachian 
Valley  which  traverses  Tennessee  is  commonlj^  known  as  the  Valley 
of  East  Tennessee.  It  consists  of  parallel  ridges  and  valleys  de- 
veloped by  erosion  on  folded  sandstones,  shales  and  limestones, 
the  valley  quality  predominating  because  the  weak  limestones 
were  of  great  thickness.  The  valley  areas  vary  in  height  from 
600  ft-  in  the  south-west  to  1000  ft.  in  the  north-east.  In  the  north- 
east the  ridges  are  more  numerous  and  higher  than  in  the  south- 
west; where  White  Oak  Ridge  and  Taylor  s  Mountain  are  among 
the  highest,  although  Missionary  and  Chickamauga  Ridges  are 
better  known,  because  of  their  association  with  battles  of  the  Civil 
War.  Alon^  the  north-west  border  of  the  valley  a  steep  escarpmentr 
known  as  the  Cumberland  Scarp,  rises  to  the  Cumbexland  Plateau. 
This  plateau  has  a  mean  elevadon  of  about  2009  ft,  is  onlv  slightly 
rolling,  and  slopes  gently  toward  the  north-west  The  W.  edge  of 
the  plateau  is  much  brolcen  by  deep  indentations  of  stream  valleys, 
and  drops  suddenly  downward  about  1000  ft:  to  the  Highland  Rim' 
Plateau,  so  named  from  the  scarp  formed  by  its  western  rim  about 
the  Nashville  and  (farther  north)  Louisville  basins.  It  is  generally 
level  except  where  it  is  cut. by  river  valleys.  The  Nashville  Basin, 
with  a  more  rolling  surface,  lies  for  the  most  part  400  to  600  ft.  below 
the  Rim;  a  few  hills  or  ridges,  however,  rise  to  the  le*vel  of  the 
Rim.  The  Basin  is  elliptical  in  form,  extending  nearly  aoioss 
the  state  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  with  an  extreme  width  of  about  60  m. ; 
near  its  centre  is  the  city  of  Murfreesbpro,  and  Nashville  lies 'in  the 
north-west'.  Westward  from  the  Lower  Tennessee  river  the  surface 
of  the  East  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  rises  rapidly  to  the  summit  of  a 
broken  cuesta  or  ridge  and  then  descends  gently  and  terminates 


abruptly  in  a  bluff  overiooking  the  Mlstisatppi  Flood  Plain.  The 
£.  slope,  about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  W.  slope*  is  steep  and 
rocky,  and  the  W.  slope  is  broken  by  the  valleys  of  numerous  streams 
The  bluff,  150  to  200  ft  in  heighti  traverses  the  state  in  a  rather 
straight  course  and  between  it  and  the  meandering  Mississippi, 
except  at  a  few  points  where  the  latter  touches  it,  lie  low  bottom 
lands  varying  in  width  according  to  the  bends  of  the  river  and 
containing  numerous  swamps  and  pond&  In  the  northern  portion, 
principally  in  Lake  county,  is  Reelfoot  Labe,  which  occupies  a 
depression  formed  during  an  earthcjuake  in  181 1.  It  is  18  m.  long, 
has  a  maximum  width  0^3  m.,  and  is  the  only  laige  lake  in  the  state. 

The  whole  of  the  Appalachian  Province  of  Tennessee  and  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  the  Highland  Rim. 
and  the  Lowland  Basin  are  drained  southward  and  westwafxi 
by  the  Tennessee  river  and  its  tributaries.  The  valley  of  the  Lower 
Tennessee  is  drained  northward  by  the  same  river.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau^  Highland  Rim,  and  Lowland 
Basin  are^  drained  northward  and  westward  by  the  Cumberland 
river  and  Its  tributaries.  The  western  slope  of  the  East  Gulf  Plaint 
is  drained  directly  into  the  Mississippi  by  several  small  streams. 

Fauna, — A  few  black  bears  inhabit  the  Uaaka  Mountain  region. 
Deer  are  quite  numerous  in  the  forests  of  the  east  half  of  the  state. 
The  wolf,  fox«  lynsp  (''  wildcat  '*),  otter,  mink  and  beaver  have 
become  rare^  Squirrels,  rabbits,  wood-chuck8»  skunks^  muskrau 
and  opossums  are  common.  Amon^  game-birds  there  are  a  few 
wild  turkeys,  wild  geese  and  bob-wtute  (locally  ''  partridge  ")i  and 
greater  numbers  of  grouse  and  various  ducks;  amoi^  song-birds 
the  robin,  bluebird  and  mocking-bird  are  common;  and  there  are 
also  woodpeckers,  whippoorwills,  blackbirds,  hawks,  owls^  crows 
and  bMinsards.  There  are  a  few  ^^eckled  trout  in  the  mountain 
stceoAis,  but  the  conmioner  fish  are  bass,  perch,  catfish,  crappies* 
pike,  drum  buffalo,  carp,  suckers  and  eels*  Rattlesnakes  and 
moccasins,  or  cottonmouths,  both  venomous,  are  occasionally  seen. 

/'7ora.---Originally  the  state  was  well  covered  with  forestsi  and 
about  one- half  of  it  is  still  woodland  containing  a  large  variety  of 
trees.  On  the  mountains  the  trees  are  chiefly  pines,  firs,  spruce 
and  hemlock.  In  the  swamps  of  the  western  part  of  the  state^ 
especially  on  the  Mississippi  Flood  Plain-  the  cypress  is  dominant. 
In  the  Lowland  Basin  small  groves  of  what  was  once  an  extensive 
forest  of  red  cedar  remain.  Fbplar  and  larch  are  much  more  abun- 
dant in  the  western  than  in  the  efistern  half  of  the  state,  and  pine 
is  much  more  abundant  in  (he  eastern  than  in  the  western  halfj 
But  in  most  parts  of  the  state  there  are  mixed  forests  of  white  oak» 
red  oak,  ash,  red  gum,  black  gum,  maple,  hickory,  chestnut,  syca- 
more, magnolia,  tulip  tree,  cherry,  pecan,  walnut,  elm,  beech,  locust 
and.  persimmon.  Birch,  mulberry,  linden,  willow,  bass-wood^ 
dogwoodi  the  sorrel  tree,  pawpaw  and  wild  plum  are  commoQ. 
There  are  a  few  varieties  of  the  raxeshitdmwood  tree  (Bumelia 
lanuginosa).  Among  indigenous  shrubs  and, vines  are  the  hazel, 
blackberry,  gooseberry,^  whortleberryj  huckleberry,  grai>e  and 
cranberry.  Blue  grass  is  indigenous  m  the  Lowland  Basin.  Qf 
numerous  medicinal  h^rbs.ginseng  is  the  most  important. 

Climoie, — ^Tennessee  is  noted  for .  its  delightful  climate.  Thp 
mean  summer  temperature  ranges  according  to  elevation  from 
62^  F.  on  the  Unaka  Mountains  to  72^  on  the.  Cumberland  Plateau, 
to  75^  in  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee  and  on  the  Highland  Rim. 
to  Jj''  in  the  Lowland  Basin,  and  to  about  78°  on  the  East  G^t 
Plains.  But  the  mean  winter  temperature  for  each  of  these  divisions 
varies  litdb  from  38^,  and  the  mean  annual  temperature  ranges  only 
from  57**  in  East  Tennessee  to  58°  in  Middle  Tennessee  and  to  60** 
in  West  Tennessee.  The  altitude  being  the  same,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  on  the  south  border  of  the  state  is  about  2^  higher 
than  that  on  the  north  border.  Usually  the  highest  temperatures 
of  the  year  are  in  July  and  the  lowest  in  January.  In  some  regions 
there  is  no  record  of  a  temperature  as  high  as  100^;  in  others  ther/s 
is  none  as  low  as  -10°;  and  the  average  absolute  range  is  about 
90^  However,  during  a  period  of  fifty-four  years  (1854-1908)  the 
records  show  a  ranse  of  extremes  from  -30^  at  Erasmus,  Cumber-t 
land  county,  in  February  1899,  to  107^  at  several  placesi  in  Ju^ 
1901.  Ramy  there  are  killing  frosts,  especially  in  the  isoutherii 
and  western  parts  of  the  state  from  the  third  week  in  April  to  the 
middle  of  October.  An  average  annual  precipitation  c^  about  50  \xu 
is  quite  equally  distributed  over  the  state  and  a  little  more  than 
one-half  of  it  is  well  distributed  through  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  The  averfi^  annual  snowfall  is  about  c  in.,  and  the 
snowfalls  are  usually  light  and  melt  within  a  few  days.  The  aveia^ 
number  of  clear,  fair,  or  only  partly  cloudy  days  during  a  year  \x\ 
Tennessee  is  260.  The  warm,  moisture-bearing  winds. blow  law 
from  the  south  or  south-west  with  a  fr^  sweep  across  the  state  in 
a  direction  neariy  pcurallel  with  the  trend  of  the  mountains.  Above 
these  are  upper  currents  from  the  north  or  north-west. .  The  conv 
mingling  of  the  two  currents  gives  rise  frequently  to  westerly  and 
occasionally  to  easterly  winds.  The  average  velocity  of  the  winds 
is  comparatively  low  and  violent  storms  are  rare. 

Sm/,-— The  Lowland  Basin,  the  less  elevated  parts  of  the  Valley 
of  East  Tennessee,  and' parts  of  the  outer- portioo  of  the  Highland 
Rim  have  a  fertile  limestone  soil.  The  deep  deposit  of  silt  on  the 
Mississippi  Flood  Plain  is  even  more  fertile.  There  are  narrOw 
strips  01  rich  alluvium  along  many  othat  rivers.    The  soils  on  thci 
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mountaAtid/ on  die  ridgfes  0^  ^tW  Valley  6f  East  T^rtnesdee,  and  01% 
the  E.  dopt  of  the  E^t  GbH  "^l^lalnfe  ^vary  greatly  according  to  thd 
rook&from  which  tkey  are  derived.  In  the  Cumberland  Platteau,  in 
thtt  inner  portion  c^  the-  Hififhiand  RiYh,  and  >  in  the  W.  slope  of  th^ 
£ast  Gulf  Plains  there  ta  for  the*  most  pare  a  light  sandy  86it,  niuch 
of  it  too  poor  for  cultivation;    '  .      «    • 

AgricuUure, — ^The  total'  area'  <rf  farms  in'  the  state  in  r900  "«ra^ 
20,342,058  acres,  of  whicl?  about  one-half  was  classed  as  "  improved." 
The  average  size  was  90-6  acres,  and  the  average  number  of  acres 
of  improved  land  per  farm  was  45'6.  Of  the  total  farm  acreage 
68-8  per  cent,  was  held  or  operated  by  owners  ot*  part  owners, 
9*4  per  cent,  by  cash  tenants,  17-4  per  cent,  by  share  tenants,  and 
the  remainder  under  miscelctneous  tenure.  Some  ij-i  per  cent, 
of  all. the  farms  were  operated  by  cbloured  fanners,  who  in  1899 
produced  22-2  per  x:ent.  of  the  ag^cultural  products  6f .  thfe  state, 
<iot  fed  ^o  tfve  stock.  The  total  value  of  farrtis,  including  buildings, 
was  1265,130,750  (the  value  of- buildings  being  23-8  per  cent,  of 
the  totd);  in  addition  im^ements  and  machinery  valued  at 
$1 5,232,676  were  employed.  The  principal  products  and  their  values, 
in  1909  were:  wheat,  8,j20,ooo  bushels  ($9,568,090);  Indian 
corn,  78,650,000  busfads  (155,055,000);  oats,  4,000,000  bushels 
(I2, 120,000);  cotton,  240,000  baleA;  tobacco,  53,^90,000  ft, 
($4,156,620).  The  average  yield  per  acre  in  1909  was,  of  wheat 
10*4  bushels,  of  Indian  com  22  bushels,'  of  cotton  (1908)  218  lb, 
of  tobacco  730  lb.  Cotton  is  not  raisM^  to  any  extent  except  in 
the  rich  alluvia]  land  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Tennessee  ranked 
fifth  among  the  tobacco-growing  states  in  1899  and  fourth  in  1900. 
Considerable  areas  in  the  cent itd  part  of  the  state  are- admirably 
adapted  for  grazing  and  the  raising  of  fine  horses  and  cattle.  The 
value  of  live  stock  on  farms  and  ranges  on  the  ist  of  January 'ijio 
was  as  follows:  horses,  •  $36,288,000;  mules,  $35,670,000;  milch 
€ows,  $8,828,000;  other  cattle,  $7,797,000;  swine,  $8,216,000. 

Mining, — Previous  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  (1865)  mining 
had  been  carried  on  upon  a  comparatively  small  scale,  but  im- 
mediately thereafter  attention  was  attracted  to  the  extensive  and 
valuable  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  ore,  and  their  development  was 
begun  on  a  large  scale.  The  minerals  of  most  commercial  im- 
portance are  coal,  iron  ores,  copper  ores,  marble  and  phpsphate 
rock. 

About  5000  sq.  m.,  or  almost  one-eighth  of  the  area  of  the  state, 
is  underlaid  by  the  coal  measures,  which  occupy  a  belt'in  the  Cumber- 
land Plateau  from  50  to  70  m.  wide  extendmg  entirely  across  the' 
easteriy  part  of  the  state  in  a  north-easterlv,  south-westerly  direction. 
The  coal  is  of  the  soft  or  "  bituminous  "  kind,  ^nerally  of  excellent 
quality,  and  much  of  it  suitable  for  conver^on  mto  gas  and  coke,  of 
which  latter  468,092  long  tons  were  produced  in  1905.  The  mining 
of  coal  in  the  state  has  developed  rapidly  in  connexion  with  the 
notable  expansion  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  the  South. 
In  1908  the  product  was  6,199,171  tons,  valued  at  $7,118,490. 

Iron  ore  is  found  and  has  been  mined  in  many  places  in  the  state.' 
The  deposits  of  most  commercial  importance  are  the  Hmonites'  and 
brown  hematites  fouVid  "west  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  and  the 
fossiliferous  red  hematite  which  crops  out  along  the  eastern  base 
of  that  plateau.  In  the  early  history  of  Tennessee  iron  of  superior 
quality  was  produced,  in  small  charcoal  furnaces,  from  the  brown 
hematites  of  the  central  part  of  the  state.  A  little  later,  considerable 
Quantities  of.  thSs  iron  were  shipped  and  marketed  at  Pittsburg. 
After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  (1865)  the  iron  re^unces  of  the 
state  attracted  renewed  attention,  particulariy  the  brown  and  red 
{lematites,  and  large  and  modern  furnaces  were  erected  in  the 
Chattanooga  di^rict  to  reduce  these  ores.  The  output  of  iron  ore 
was  874,542  tons  (valued  at  $1,123,527)  in  1902,  when  Tennessee 
ranked  fifth  among  the  ijbn  ore  producing  states.  Owing  to  the 
industrial  depression  following  1907  the  output  was  only  635;343 
tons,  valued  at  $876,007,  in  1008. 

The  only  copper  mines  <^  industrial  importance  are  the  Ducktown 
mines  in  the  extreme  south-eastern  comer  of  the  state.  ^  Copj^er 
hfeks  been  mined  here  since  1847,  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
of  transportation  through  a  rough  mountain  region,  mines  were 
rapidly  developed,  dnd  in  1855  over  14,000  tons  d  ore,  worth  more 
than  a  million  dollars,'  were  marketed.  These  mines  were  the 
prindplal-  souiice  of  the  supply  of  copper  for  the  Confederate  States 
during  the  Civil  War.'  Tne  opening,  in  1869,  of  a  railway  passing 
directly  through  the  mining  territory,  made  h  possible  to  work  the 
mines  more  profitably,  iand  operations  were  developed  on  a  largje 
scale.  In  1908,  61 8,806  short  tons  of  ore  V/ere  mined,  producing, 
from  the  smdters  on  the  ground,  19,710,103  lb  of  metallic  coppen 
The  ore  is  a  sulphide,  and  in  1898  an  extensive  plant  was  erected 
to  manufacture  sulphuric  add  as  a  bv-pnoduct. 

In  1892-1893  large  deposits  of  phosphate  rock  of  hig^  quality 
were  discovered  in  the  central-southeni  part  of  the  state  about 
60  m.  sotrth-west  of  Nashville^  and  the  rapid  development  of  quarries 
was  begtitL'  The  output  increased  from  19^188  tons  in  1894  to 
638,612  tons  (valued  at  $3,047,836)  in  I907,  when  Tennessee  ranked 
second  among  the  states  or  the  Union  in  the  production  of  phosphate- 
rock.  The  introduction  of  this  new  supply:  had  a  marked  efiect  on 
the  fertiliser  business  of  the  country.  '1 

Inexhaustible  deposits  of  marble  are  found  in  Eastern  Tennessee 
in  ao  ar^  -about  100  m*  k>ng  by  oot  m.  wide«  t;be  centre  ofi  which 


is !  Knox:  counlty/  the  UepoaDts  extsndiilg. southward  iflto.  Goorgim 
These  marbles  are. of  a  distinctive  character^  being*  usually  mottled 
in  bright  shades  of  red,  pink,  chocolate  and  grey.  They' are  em- 
ployedT  prind^aTly  for  interior  decoration,  and  wbrfe  thusr  iai^ffdy 
used  in  the  <iapif6l  ^t  Nashville  and  in  the  Natibnal  CapitoLaC; 
Washington.-  Systematic  quarrying  of  these  marble  w^Sii)^ua  aq 
early  as  i^^S.andrtheputput  of  the  quarries  has  constantly  increstsed 
since  the  Civil  War.  "     . 

In  1908  Tennessee  produced  179  ozs.  of  fine  gold  and  57,696  02s. 
of  fine  silver,  a  part  of  each  coming,  as  a  by-product,  from  Jt he  coppeii 
refineries.  Zinc  one  Is. mined  on  a  small  a:alc  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state,  the  product  in  1908  being  34!  snort  tons  of  metallic, zinc, 
valued  at  $32,054.  Among  the  other  minerals  found  and  mined  to 
a  limited  extent  are  lead,  manganese,  barytes,  fluorspar,  slate,  granite 
and  petroleum.  The  total  value  of  all  minerals.  Was  $19,277,031 
in  1908.    ,  !  .  . 

Manufactures, — ^To  an  unusual  degree  the  natural  resoutces  of  the- 
state  supply  the  raw  material  for  its  manufactures!  ^TIie.imttQtlikip 
of  industrial  estat>lishments  is  largely  in  the  iiands  oi  individuals* 
firms,^  and  comparatively  small  corporations^  rather  than  of  Targe 
cdmbinations,  tpe  average  capital  per  establishment  in  1905  being 
about  $32,000.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  -manulaiCtoring 
in  1880  was  $20,092^845,  and  the  value  of  the  pnodUcta  was 
^37>074*886.  In.  1905  capitalization  (under  the  factory  >sysl;em) 
had  increased  to  $  102,439,481 ,  and  value  of  products  to  $  137,960476. 
This  rapid  industrial  grpwth  has  been  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
great  natural  resources  of  die  state  and  its  excellent  transportation 
facilities.  Judged  by  the  value  of  prediicts,  regardless*  of  co$t  oC 
materials  used,  the  flour .  and^  grist  mill  industry  ranked,  first  ,m 
1905  (^23,350,758).,,  Second  in  importance  was  the  timber  and 
lumber  industry  and  lumber  products  ($21,580,120.)  '^ 

The  state  has  always  held  an  important  place  in  the'fron  and 
steel  industry.  The  capital  .invested  in  blart  f  uxnaces  in  1.90$  .W9a 
^5>939»7S3*  they  employed  i486  persons,  and  the  value  of  thetr 
products  was  $3,428,049.  The  foundries  and  niachine  shpps  of,  the 
state  had  a  capital  of  $5,516,453,  they  gave  employment  to  over 
^00  i)ersons,  and  the  value  <rf  their  products  was  $6,946,567. 
These  figurea  are  eKcUisive  of  the  numerous  and  lar^e  railway  repair 
shops,  the  value  of  whose  products  was  $5,839,4^. 

The  manufacture  of  leather  is  another  important  industry. 
Large  tanneries  were  attracted  to  the  state,  soon  aft^  the  Civil 
War>  by  the  abundance  of  tan  bark  in  the  forests,  and  the  cheapness 
of  labour.  In  1905  $4,013,289  was  invested  in  the;  manufacturei 
of  leather,  and  the  products  were  valued  at  $3,583,871. 

In  1905  the  textile  industry  had  an  invested  capital  of  $8,583,133, 
and  a  product  valued  at  $6,895,203.  The  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  was  the  .chief  sub»aivision  of  the  indtistry,  employing  1^,375 
spindles,  3008  looms  and  1787  knitting  machines. 

The  printing  and  publishing  industry  of  the  state  had  an  invested 
capital  of  $4408,58^  and  products  valued  at  $5,063,580.  The  manu- 
facture of  malt  and  distilled  liquors  employed  (1905)  a  capital  of 
$3,220,899,  and  the  value  of  the  product  was  $2,400,256.  Among  the 
other  important  manufacturing  industries  of  the  state  and  the  value 


$768,895;  and  coke;  $809,801. 

Transportation.— Th^  railway  mileage  of  Tennessee  increased 
from  1,253  ni.  in  i860  to  J184  in  1900,  and  3480  on  the  1st  ot  Januaiy 
1909.  Tne  principal  railways  operating  m  the  state  in  tpio  werei 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Nashvifle,  Chattanooga  &  St  Louis, 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  and  the  Southern.  The  navi{gat>le  water- 
ways include  the  Mississippi  river  (which  forms  the  western  boundary 
of  the  state)  ^  the  Tennessee  river,  navigable  throughout  its  length, 
from  Knoxville;  and  the  Cumberland  river,  navigable  throughout 
its .  length  in  the  state.  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  Memphis  and 
Nashvule  are  ports  of  entry. 

Population, — ^The  total  population  in  1880  wa8  1,542^59;  in 
1890,  1,767,518;  in  1900,  2,020,616;  and  in  1910,  2,184,789.  Of 
the  total  population  in  1900,  1,522,600  were  native  whites, 
17,746  were  foreign-bora,  480,243  were  negroes,  10&  were 
Indiana,  75  were  Chinese  and  4  were  Japanese.  Of  the  in^ 
habitants  born  in  the  United  States  38,561  were  bo^n  in  Georgia,- 
36,052  in  Kentucky,  28,405  in  North  Carolina,  27^,709  in  Ala- 
bama, and  25,953  in  Virginia.  Of  the  foreign-born  4569  were 
GermajBS,  3372  were  Irish  and  2207  were  English.  61  the  total 
population  5^,032  were  of  foreign  parent age-^.«.  either  one 
or  both  parents  were  foreign-born — ^and  1^,164  were  of  German, 
9268  of  Irish  and  3532  of  English  parentage  on  both  the  father's 
axid  the  mother's  side.  Of  the  total  population  of  tlie  state  in. 
1906^  697,570  wens  members  of  religious  denominations.    Therti 

^  The  populations  in  other  census  years  were  as  follows:  (r79o)», 
35t69i;  (1800),  105.602;  (1810),  261,727;  (1820),  422,82^-  (183P), 
681,904;    (i84Q>,    829.310;    (1850),    1,002,717;    (i860),.  i,i09,JBoi; 

(1870),  1,258,520.  .  t   ..     ,; 
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wiire.  277^170  Baptkts/ 241,396   Methods 
terianSy  ;56,3 15  Disciples.  ^-^Cbriflt,  17,252:^* 
^874  PftitestaM  EpiscdpaUans,  322$  Ltitherain^ 

Stethreh  and  2426  CongregationaKsts.    From  1890^^  .    . 
u^baa  population', (x\^.  tb^  population ' of  places  ha..  ^* 


the  m^ 


inhabitaata  or  more)  increased  from  zigag^to  «Ss5'/a'^^i/t]c^''s  to  y^. . 
3t>.i  p«:  cent. j  the  setni-tuTban  population  (i\^.  the  popuktio^^^Z/^f  Pa^^^roo/'^A  tj^^  , 
incorporated' places,  or  the  ai)proximate  equivalent,    h&viF^atyy J>otij  A^^^sa  k  !|f^  is  e^.. 
less  than  ^ocio  inhabitants)  increased  from  87,351  to  114,837;:^^;  9uch''f'^'ons''^^^  byV^  9^nn^!' 
of  the  total  increase  in  population;  whUe  the    ^^'    '  '"" '       ^'*  ^* 
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iQ-g  per. cent.  _   _ 

rural  population  (^.e.  population  outside  of  incoiporated  places) 
increased  from  i;46o,375  to  1,619,893,  63  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
The  principal  ,cities  of  thq  state,  with  population  foi:  19 10,  are 
Memphis,  i3ft,io5j  Nadiville,,,  110,364;  Chattanooga,. 44,604  and 
Kaoavillfr,  36;346.< 

'(r(>vcm^rt/.^-'-Tfenhessee  has  hjid  three  constitutions,  but  the* 
pjresent  one,  adopted  in  1870,  is  a.  reproduction  of  the  second 
(1834)  with  only  a  few  changes. '  Amendments,  may  be  proposed 
not  crftener  than  once  in  six  years  by  a  majoodty  of  the  members 
ele!cted  to  each  house  of  the  legi^ature,  but  before  they  can  be 
adopted  /they  niust  be  agreed  to  first  by  two-thir<is;  of  the 
m^mb^rs.  elected  to  each  touse  of  the  next  succeeding  legist 
lature,  and  later  by  a  majority  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  sta.te 
voting  for  representatives  at  the  next  regtdar  election.  The 
legislature  may,  also,  Submit  to  the  people  the  question  of  call- 
ing a  convention  to  amend  or  revise  the  constitution,  and  such 
a*  convention  must  be  called  whenever,  upon  the  submission  of 
this  proposition,  a  majority  of  the  votes  are  cast  in  favour  of  it. 
Every  attempt  to  amend  or  revise  the  present  constitution  has, 
however,  been  unsuccessful.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  given  to  every 
male:  citizen  of  the  United  States*  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  has  been  a  resident  of  the  state  for  one 
yeai*,  provided  he  has  paid  his  poll  tax  and  has  not  been  con- 
victed of  bribexiy,  larceny  or  other  infamous  crime.  The  elec- 
tion ©f]'tlie  governor,  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
congressmen  is  'held  biennially,  in  even  numbered  years,  oii  the 
first  Tuesday  aiftfer'  the  first  Monday  in  Novetixber,  but  the 
election  of  judicial  and  county  officers  is  held  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  August.  , 

»  The  governor  i»  the  only  state  executive  officer  who  Is  elected  by 
tfhe  people.  He  is  ^elected  for  a  term  of  two  yearri  and  is  tiot  eligible 
fOi-  more' than  'thrae^  consecutive  terms.  He  must  be  at  least  thirty 
years  of  age  ai^d  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  starte  for  the  last  seven 
ytdr^ '  before  electibm  Ahhoegh  commander-in^hief  of  the  state 
forces,  he  tnny call  the  militia  into  seirvtee  only  when  tlMireis  a  rebellion 
or  dn  'invasion  am£the  General  Assembly  dsdafes  that  the  public 
safety  rei^ires  it:  The  ofiicers  of  the  penitentiary  andof  the  reionna- 
topy  for  boys  artt  authorized  to  advise  the  gbvemor  with  re8|9ect  to 
an  application  for  the  pardoq  ot  an  inmate  of  their  institution,  but 
he  is-  not  boUnd<  by  their  advice  and  there  is  no  real  restriction  on 
his  power  to  pardon  except  that  he  is  not  i)erautted  to  pardon  in 
C8se^  of  impeachmen};..  Ani6ng  the  more  important  officers  ap* 
pointed  by  the  governor  ai-e  the  superintendent  of  publksinstniC'* 
tion,  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  statistics  and  mines,  an  assayer, 
state  entomologist,  and  omoers  of  the  penitentiary.  The  governor 
may  veto  bitts  pajssed  -by  the  General  Assembly,  but  to  override 
his  veto  the  viste  of.  only  a  bare  majority  of  the  members^elected  to 
each,  house  is  inquired.  The .  governor's'  salary  is  I4000  a  year. 
There  is  no  lieutenant-governor;  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  : governor  the. speaker  of  the ; Senate  becomes  actui^ •  governor. 
The  secretaky  of  state,  the  comptroUer,  and  the  treasurer  are  elected 
by  a  iotnt:  ballot  of  the  Senate  and  tfae^  House  of  Representatives 
each  for  a  term  of  two  yearn;  the  attorne>(«genetal  is  appointed 
by  the  judjgesoC  the  supreme  court  for  a  term  of  eight  years. 

.  Both  senators  and  representatives  are  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years'  by  oouaities  or  by  districts/  having,  approximately  the  same 
popnlatson.  .  The  numfaierof  repreisentatives  is>limited  by  the  con* 
stitution  to  99^  and  the  number  of 'senators  to  one-third  the  number 
df  representativesv-  The  qualifications  prescribed  for  Senators-  and 
representatives  are  that  they  shall  have  been  citizens  of  the  state  for 
three  years  and  residents  of  the  county  or  district  they  are  to  i^pre- 
sent  for  doe  year. .  iuimediately  preceding  the  election,  and  that 
Senators  shall  be  at- least  thirty  years  of  age.  The  legislature  meets 
bieniually,  in  odd  numbered  years,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January, 
and  the.  length  of '  the  session  is  limited  by  a  provision  that  the 
members  shsU  be>paid  four  dolhirs  a  day,  besides  an  allowance  for 
travelling  expenses,  not  to  exceed  7^  days;  whenever  the  governon 
calls  an  extra'  session  they  are  liot  paid  for  more  than  20  days.  Bills 
of  whatever  character  may  originate  in  either  houssr  but  ho  bill  can 
become  a  law  until  it  has  passed  both  houses  by  a  majority  of  all 
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They  are  elected^or  J^Sf ®  eye^J  * 
Bt  be  at  least  thirt>f\g;*  of,t^^ 
in  the  state  for  five  years  before  election,  ^.^fle  sr^? 
of  appeals  from  equity  courts  in  which  &^9e  an^ 
does  not  exceed  $iQOO,  except  in  cases  invoWtt;^^^ 
of  a  Tennessee  statute,^  contested  election  o»  ^' 
ejectment  suits;  it  has  jurisdiction  also  of  civ„ 
circuit  and. common  law  courts  in  which  writs  01  v 
in  the  nature  of  writs  of  error  are  applied  for.  Itnhk 
case  to  the  supreme  court  or  the  supreme  court  may  assb 
tion  of  any  ol  its  cases  by  issuing  a  writ  of  certiorari,  h\ 
its  decrees  aie  final.  The  state  is  divided  into  twelve 
districts  in  esich  of  which  a  chancellor  is  elected  for  a  term  < 
years,  and  at  every  county-seat  in  each  district  a  court  of  ^chanS 
IS  held.  The  court  has  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  in  eou  ^^ 
cases  in .  which  the  amount  in  controversy  exceeds  fifty  dollars, 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  county,  court  in  suCh  matters  as.  the 
administration  of  estates,  the  appointment  and  removal  of  guardians* 
and  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  circuit  courts  in  proceedings 
for  divorce.  The  state  is  also  divided  into  nineteen  circuits,  in 
each  of  which  a  circuit  judge  is  elected  for  a  term  of  ei^ht  years,  and 
at  every  county-seat  in  each  circuit  a  circuit  court  is  held.  The 
original  junadiction  of  the  circuit,  courts  extends  to  all  cases,  both 
civil  ancl  criminal  not  exdu^vely  conferred  upon  some  other  court, 
and  they  have  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  suits  and  actions  begun 
in  the  lower  courts.  In  several  of  the  counties  the  county  court 
is  comppsed  of  a  county  judge,  elected  for  a  term  of  e^ght  year^, 
together  .with  the  justices  of  the  pe^  in  the  county,  and  in. the 
other  r  counties  i^t  consists  of  the  lustices  of  the  peace  alone.  Its 
judicial  business  is  principally  the  probate  .oi  wlHs  and  matters 
Felating  to  the  administration  of  estates.  Each  county  is  divided 
into  civil  ^stricts  varying. in  number  accordiqg  to  population,  and 
each  district  elects  at  least  two  jus>tices  of  the  peace  for  a  term 
of  six  years;  each  county  town  or  incorporated  town  also  elects 
one,  justice  of  the  peace.  The  jurisdiction  of  ^  justice  of  the 
peace,,  usually  coextensive  with  the  county,  extenas  to  the  col- 
lection oi  notes  of  hand  not  exceeding  $1000;  to  the  settle- 
ment of  accounts  not. exceeding  $500;  tq  spits  for  the  recovery  of 
property  oj:  suits  demanding  payment  |or  aamages,  except  for 
libel  or  slander,  not  exceeding  $500;  to  equity  c^ses  in  which  the 
amount  in  controversy  does  not  exceed .  S^o ;  and  to  vaprious  other 
small  cases.  A  recorder  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  a  justice 
s  of  the  peace.  .:  .     « 

Local  Gmfemmenlr^The^  government  of  each  county  is  vested 
principally  in  the  county  court.  This  body  represents  and  actis  for 
ithe  county  as  a  corporation;  has  charge  ot  the  erection  and  reipair 
of  county  buildings;  levies  the  county  taxes,  which  a#e  limited  byi 
law;  however,  to  three  mills  on  the  dollar  exclusive  of  those'  foi' 
schools,  pubHc  highways,  interest  on  the  coonty  debt,  and*  other 
special' purposes;  divides  the  county' into  highway  districts,  and 
chooses  a  nighway  commissioner  for  each  district  for  a  term'  of 
two  years;  and  diooses  a  superintendent  of  schools,  a  surveyor, 
a  public  administrator  and  public  guaidian^^  a  board  for  theequafiza- 
tion<  of  taxes,  .a  coro>ner,  a  ranger,  and  a  ]ail  physician  orhedhh 
officer  each  for  a  term  of  two  years,  threes  commissioners  of  the  poor 
fora-term.  of  three  years  (one  each  yearX  and  a  keeper  and  sealer 
of  wdghts  and  measures  to  serve  during  its  pleasure.  A  county 
trustee,  whose  duty  It  is  to  collect  state  and  county  taxes,  aod  a 
^eriff  are  elected  ny  the* county  for  a  terra  of  two  years;  a  clerk 
of  the  county  court  and  a. register) are  also  elected  by. the  county 
Cor  a  term  of  four  years;  and  the  county  judge  or  chainnaa  of  the 
oountyv court,  the  clerk  of  the^ county. cor rt»  and  the  county  .bealdi 
officer  constitute  a  county  board  of  health.     In  each  civil  district 
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women  the  code  of  Tennessee  R'-ovtdes  that  the  w^J^J 
lall  be  exempt  from  her  husband's  debts;  that  the  proc^^ 


of  a  county  which  contains  the  county  seat  there  are  two  constables, 
and  in  other  civil  districts  of  the  county  one  constable  elected  for 
a  term  of  two  years.  The  general  law  for  the  incorporation^  of 
cities  and  towns  vests  the  jjovemment  of  each  municipahty  accepting 
its  provisions  principally  m  a  mayor  and  two  aldermen  from  each 
ward.  All  are  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  but  one-half  of  the 
aldermen  retire  annually.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  may  appomt 
such  officers  as  they  consider  necessary.  The  mayor  may  vet o  anv 
action  of,  the  aldermen,   and  to  override  his  veto  a  two-thuxis 

majority  is  required.  .        *  ,  _x    ^-^tii-e  />f  / 

Miscelianeous  Laws.— For  the  protection  of  the  j>ropertyn^ht^} 

married  wo 

estate  shall 

of  her  real 

except  by 

the  court  or  a  commissiuiici  «»2^;"™atV  DiKthout  the  concurrence 

may  mortgage  or  convev  t^*" '^nr.Wdv^mined  regarding  the 

of  her  husband  provided  ^^^  be  pnvatrfy  o^mi      js^^^  ^ 

matter  by  a  <^:^ce"<>^^':^*"lsl"^kw  is  e^  to  a  dower  in 

court.  When  a  husbaftd  dies  1^  ST  there  bT  not  more  than  two 
one-third  of  his  real  estate,  ai^.if  ^^  .^  there  are  more  than 
children,  to  one-thmi  of  *f'^  Pf '^^^S^tite  is  the  same  as  that 
two  children  her  share  ^f^"*^.P^^tate  and  leave  no  other  heirs 
of  each  child.    WfJ"/J^?iVfrSl«^^^  When  a 

the  widow  IS  ^^^^^^fi^^y^lXoi  whom  there  has  been  issue  bom 
wife  dies  leaving  a  nusoana    ^.^^  j^^^^^  .„  ^j,  j^er  real  estate  and 

alive,  he  has  by  5^5.??r  |?7fe  wife  die  intestate  and  leave  no  other 
allherpereonal  est^te^^n^t^  to  all  her  real  estate  in  fee  simple. 
ThlMuses  for  divorce  are  impotency,  bigamy,  adultery,  desertion 
r  .f!:  ;^ra^  rrtnviction  of  an  infamous  cnme,  the  attempt  of  one 
H^l  J^Z'totAke  the  life  of  the  other,  the  husband's  cruel  and 
vlhiTman  trStment  of  his  wife,  refusal  of  the  wife  to  remove  with 
her  husband  into  the  state  without  a  reasonable  cause,  pregnancy 
of  the  wife  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  by  another  person  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  htisband.  and  habitual  drUnkenne&s,  provided 
the  habit  has  been  contracted  subsequent  to  the  marriage.  ,  The 
plaintiff  most  be  a  resident  of  th*  state  for  two  years  before  filing  a 
petition  for  a  divorce.  If  the  husband  id  the  plaintiff  his  interest 
in  his  wife's  property  is  not  impaired  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage,,  but  the  defendant  wife  forfeits  all  her  interest  in  his 
property.  Either  party  may  many  again,  but  a  defendant  who 
has  been  found  guilty  of  adultery  is  not  permitted  to  marry  the 
co-respondent  during  the  life  of  the  plaintiff.  A  homestead  of  a 
head  of  a  family  to  the  value  of  $1000  is  exempt  from  forced  sale 
except  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  debts  contracted  for  its  purchase 
or  in  making  improvements  upon  it,  or  fines  for  voting  out  of  the 
election  district,  for  carrying  concealed  weapons,  or  for  giving  away 
or  Selling  intoxicating  liquors  on  election  days.  If  the  owner  is 
married  the  homestead  cannot  be  sold  without  the  joint  consent 
of  husband  and  wife,  and  the  \^fe's  consent,  as  in  other  conveyances 
byr  married  women,  must  be  certified  before  the  court  or  a  com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  court.  The  homestead  inures  for  the 
benefit  of  tne  widow  and  minor  children.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
salary,  wages  or  income  of  each  person  ti^hteen  years  of  age  or 
over  is  also  exempt;  from  attachment  provided  such  salary,  wages 
or  inc6me  does  not  exceed  $40  per  month,  and  in  any  case  I36  per 
month  of  the  salary,  wages  or  income  of  a  person  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  over  cannot  be  attached.  The  employment  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age  in  any  workshop,  factory  or  mine  Within  the 
state  is  forbidden  by  a  law  of  1901,  and  the  employment  of  women 
or  of  boys  under  16  years  of  age  in  any  manufacturing  establishment 
is  Hmited  to  60  hours  a  week  by  a  law  of  1907.  Both  the  sale  and 
the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  drinks  are  prohibited  by  law. 

Charities,  &c. — ^The  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the  state 
consist  of  the  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane  near  Nashville;  the 
Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  near  Knoxville;  the  Western 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  near  Bolivar;  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
blind  at  Nashville;  the  Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  at  Knox- 
ville; the  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  near  Nashville,  on  the 
"  Hermitage,"'  the  estate  formeriy  bekmging  to  Andrew  Jackson; 
and  the  Penitentiary  and  the  Tennessee  Industrial  School,  both  at 
Na^iviUe;  and  in  1907  the  legislature  passed  an  Act  for  the  estab^ 
Kshment  in  Davidaon  county  of  the  Tennessee  Refamiatory  for  boys. 
£ach>  hospital  for  the  insane  is  governed  by  a  board  of  6v^  trustees 
appointed  by  the  govemort  with  tbe  consent  of  the  senate,  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  and  ^r  thfe  immediate  supervision  of  each  the  trustees 
appoint  a  superintendent  for  a  term-  oi  eight  years.  The  Schools 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  each  nianaged  by  a  board 
of  trustees,  vacancies  in  which  are  filled  by  the  remaining .  trustees 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  legislature.  The  Confederate  Soldiers* 
Home  is  managed  by  a  board  :of  fifteen  trustees,  of  whom  six  are 
women,  each  serving  until  death  or  resignation,  when  his  or  her 
successor  is  appointed  by  the  governor  upon  the  recommendation 
c^  the  corporation  known  as  the  Association  of  Confederate  Soldiers. 
The  Penitentiary  is  governed  by  a  board  of  three  prison  oommis- 
sioaers,  a  superintendent,  a  warden,  an  assistant  or  deputy  warden, 
a  matron,  a  physician,  and  a  chaplain,  all  appointed  by  the  governor, 
the  commissioners  for  a  f^srm  of  four  y^rs,  the  other  omcers  for 


a  term  of  two  yeai*    The  prisoners  are  kept  at  labour  principally 
in  the  state  coai-mi'*^*  in  manufacturing  coke,  on  farms,  or  at 
contract  labour  within  the  prison  walls;  not  more  than  199  prisoners 
are  to  be  leased  to  any  one  firm  or  corporation,  or  to  be  employed 
in  anyone  business  within  the  walls.    The  income  to  the  state  from 
the  prison  is  greater  than  the  disbursements  for  its  maintenance. 
By  good  conduct  a  convict  may  shorten  his  term  of  service  one 
month  the  first  year,  two  months  the  second  year,  three  months 
e^cb  year  from  the  tiiird  to  the  tenth  inclusive,  and  four  months 
each  subsequent  year.    The  Industrial  School,  which  is  for  orphan, 
helpless,  wayward  and  abandoned  children,  is  governed  by  a  board 
of  directors  consisting  of  the  governor,  comptroller,  secretaiy  of 
state,  and  treasurer  as  ex  officio  members,  and  seven  other  membere, 
a  portion  retiring  every  two  years,  and  their  sQcceseors  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  remaining  directors  with  the  concurrence  61  tne 
senate.    The  act  for  establishing  the  Tennessee  Reformatory  for 
Boys  provides  that  the  institution  shall  be  governed  by  a  board 
of  trustees  consisting  of  the  governor  and  five  other  members;  oxie 
retiring  each  year;  that  boys  under  eighteen  years  of  age  trfa&are 
convicted  of  a  penitentiary  offeqce  shall  be  sent  to  it ;  that  the  .trustees 
may  transfer  incorri^^ible  boys  to  the  penitentiary,  put  others  out 
in;  the  service  of  citizens  on  probation,  or  recommend  them  to  the 
governor  for  pardon.    A  general  control  of  all  public  chariti^  and 
correctional  institutions  is  exercised  by  an  unsalaried  Bbard  of  State 
Charities  oonsisting  of  the  governor  and  six  members  appointed 
by  him  for  a  term  of  three  years,  two  retiring  every  two  years. 
The  principal  duties  of  this  board  are  to  examine  the  condition  and 
the  management  of  such  institutions  and  report  to  the  governor; 
and  county  and  dty  authorities  must  submit  te  it  for  onticism.  all 
plans  for  new  jails»  public  infirmaries,  and  hospitals* 

Education. — For  the  administration  of  the  common  school  system 
each  county  having  five  or  more  civil  districts  is  divided  into  five 
school  districts,  and  in  counties  hkving  fivef  or  less  than  five  civil 
districts  each  civil  district  constitutes  a  school  district.  Each 
school  district  elects  one  member  of  the  county  board  of  educal:ion,j 
and  in  counties  having  less  than  five  ^hool  districts  one  pr  more 
members  of  the  county  board,  the  number  of  which  is  always, 
five,  besides  the  county  superintendent  who  is  ex  officio  its  secretary, 
are  elected  by  the  county  at  large,  ahd  to  this  county  booird  of 
education  together  with  district  advi^ry  boards  is  entmsted  the 
management  and  pontrol  of  the  common  schools.  By  the  general 
education  law  enacted  in  1909,  25  per  cent,  of  the  grosis  state  revenue 
is  paid  into  the  general  education  fund,  61  per  cent,  of  tliis  fund  i^ 
apportioned  among  the  several  counties  according  to  thieirtochool: 
population*  and  10  per  oent.  of  it  constitutes  a  speoial  fund  M  be 
apportioned  amon£[  eligible  counties  in  proportion  to  their  school 
population  but  in  mverse  ratio  to  their  taxable  property;  to  have 
the  use  of  any  portion  of  this  special  fund  a  county  must  levy 
for  the  maintenance  of  common  schools  a  tax  not  less  than  tbrty 
cents  on  each  $too  of  taxable. property,  a  tax  cl  $2'  on, each  taxable 
poll,  and  such  privilege  taxes  as  the  state  permits  it  to  levy  for  schodi 
purposes.  Each  county  court  may  provide  for  one  or  more  county 
high  schools  to.  be  maintained  in  part  by  additional  county  taxes 
and  miscellaneous  funds,  and  8  per  o^t*  of  the  state  school  .^nd  4s 
set  apart  for  the  encouragement  of  coutfties  in  this,  matter.  la 
1908  there  was  a  county  high  school  in  each  of,  23  counties,  and  in 
iQio.in  eadli  of  50  counties.  The  hijsh  schoc^  are  largely  under 
the  control  of  the  state  board  of-educatioli>con^Bting  of  tte  governor 
(president).,  state  superintendent  of  public  iniitriiction  (secretary 
and  treasurer).' and  six  other  members  appointed  by. the  governor/ 
When  the  general  education  law  waa  enacted  in  19109  Tennessee  had 
no  state  normal  schools,  but  by  the  law  ivper  oent.  of  the  state 
educational  fund  is  set  apart  for  theestablimDent  and  maintenance 
of  schools  solely  for  the  education  andprofessionaltrainingiof  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools;  pne  for  white  teachers  in  each  of  three 
grand  divisions  of  the  state,  aad  one  agricaltucal  and  industrial 
norinal  school  for  tfa^  industrial  education  ^  neeioes  and  for  pre** 
paring  negio  teadiers  for  the  common  schools,  and  the  management 
of  Ihese  schools  is  vested  in  the  state  board  of  edntajCiom  At  the 
head  of  the  state  educattohal^mtem  is  the  UiixveinBity  of  Tennessee, 
tiphich  embraces  a  collie  of.  libefBl  arts,  a  giadnaite  department; 
a  coU^e  of  engineering,*^  a  college  of  agriculture,  a  school  of  pharmacy  y' 
an  ifldustrial  department,  cmd  a  law  department  at  Knoxville,  and- 
medical  and.  dental  departments  at  Nashville.  •  The  institution 
is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  conasting  of  the  governor,  the 
state  superintendent  of  put^  iasthiction,  the  ooounissioner  of 
^friculture,  the  president  of  the  university  and  twelve  other 
members;  two  from  the  dty  of  Knoxville  artd  one  from  each 
GongressiofBil  district,  two  elected  each  yeah  Seven  per  cent,  of < 
the  eeneral  school  fund  is  set  apart  for  its  masntenanoe;  it  was 
founded  in  1794.  For  the  hiriier  education  of  teathers  T^messee 
has  the  Ptoboay  College  for  Teachers,  at  Nashville,  founded  (1875) 
and  maintained  chiefly  with  proceeds  from  the  Georae  Peabody  Fund 
for  the  improvement  of  education  in  the  South.  Other  institutionfif 
of  higher  leaming.  not  under  the  control  of  the  state,  are:  the 
Uiiiverutyof  Nashville  (non-sect.,  1785) ;  Washington  andTuscuhim 
College  (non*sect.,  1794),  at  Greenville;  Maiyvifle  College  (Presby- 
terian, 1819),  at  Maryville;  Cumberland  University  (Presbyterian, 
1842),  at  Lebanon;  Burritt  College  (non-sect..  1848) »  at  ^noer; 
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HhvasM  CoH^  (tt»iect.,  1849)^  at  gweetx^tcr;  Bethel  College 
(Presbytjewn  iftSP).  ^  McKenzie;  C^apn  and  Newman  College 
(Baptist.  1851),  at  Jefferson  City;  Walden  University  (Methodist, 
1866),  at  Nashville;  Fisk  University  (Congf^ational  1866)  at 
Nashvilte;  University  of  Chattanooga  (Methodist,  1867),  at  Chat- 
tanooga; UnWeraky  of  the  South  (Protestant  Epiacopal,  1868) 
at  Sewanee;  King  CoUeg)^  (JPresbyterian,  1869),  at  Brifltor,  Christian 
Bfothers  College  (Roman  Catholic,  1871),  at  Memphis;  Knoxvilie 
College  (United  Presbyterian,  1875),  at  Knoxvilie;  Milli^an  College 

! Christian,  1882),  at  Milligan;  South-western  Presbytenan  College 
t88«),  at'  Clarkvtlle;  and  Lincoln  Meinonal  University  (non-sect., 
1895),  at  Cumberland  Gap. 

Pinance,-^The  state  revenue  is  derived  from  a  general  property 
tax,  a  poll  tax,  an  income  tax,  a  tax  on  transfers  of  realty^  an  ad 
valorem  tax  on  the  average  capital  invested  by  merchants  m  their 
business,  a  privilege  tax  on  merchants  and  many^  other  oociraations 
and  businesses;  a  tax  on  litigation»  levied  on  the  unsuccessful  party, 
a  collateral  inheritance  tax;  and  fines  and  forfeitures.  State, 
county  and  municipal  taxes  are  assessed  by  a  county  assessor, 
who  is  elected  f df  a  term  of  four  years,  and  one  or  more  deputies 
whom  the  assessoi^  iS'  authori:ied  to  appoint.  The  law  requires 
that  all  property  ahall  be  assessed  at  its  full  cash  value,  but  personal 
property  to  the  value  of  $1000  is  exempt  from  taxation.  Real 
estate  is  assessed  biennially;  personal  property,  privileges  and  polls 
annually.  Assessments  are  examined  and  revi^  both  oy  a  county 
board  of  eq[uaHzatk>n  and  a  state  board  oC  equalization.  The  county 
board  consists  of  five  members  elected  annually  by  the  county 
court;  justices  of  the  peace  are  ineligible  to  election  on  this  board, 
as  are  also  all  persons  who  have  served  on  it  within  five  years. 
The  state  board  consists  of  the  secretary  of  state,  treasurer  and 
comptroltet-.  Hie  derk  of  the  county  court  eofiects  all  taxes  of 
persons,  companies  or  corporations  subject  to  a  jprivilegie  tax; 
the  county  trustee  the  taxes  of  other  i>ersons.  Three  revenue 
commissioners,  one  of  whom  is  an  expert  accountant,  are  elected 
biennially  by  each  county  court  to  examine  the  books  and  reports 
of  the  cbtleGtorB,  and  tkree  state  revenue  agents  are  appointed 
b^Dnially  br  the  comptroJller.  to  examine  the  leoorda  of  all  officials 
€hai^;ed  with  the  collection  or  disbursement  of  state  or  county 
revenue.  The  ?tate  revenue  for  the  two  years  ending  the  19th  of 
Decembet  1906  amounted  to  $3,804,740,  and  the  cost  of  conducting 
tfa^  stafte  government  for  these  two  years  wk9  $5,5^.977-  The 
bndsd  debt  of  the  skate  erew  from  $16,643,666  on  the  ist  of  October 
1859  to  $^74089,666  on  the  1st  of  October  186^^  but  by  the  19th  of 
December.  1906  it  had  been  reduced  to  $14,336,766. 

'  fflftor)^.-^rbe  present  site  ol  Memphia  may  be' the  point 
Mrhbrei  the  SpatfiAh  eitptorer/  Hernando  de  Soto,  readied  the 
Mississippi  river,  but  this  <^&iiot  be  determined  with  certaitity. 
Father 'Mar<|Uette  id  his  voyage  down  tbe  Midsiftslppf  camped 
upon  the  western  border,  aiid  La  SaUe 'built  Fort  Prudliomme 
upon  the  Chideadaw  B1u0B)  pft>biiJ[)ly  on  the  site  (rf  Memphis, 
in  1682,  but  it  was  abandoned,  then  rebuilt,  and  again  aban- 
doned. The  tenit^Tjr  was'ihduded  i^  the  English  grant  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  in  15S4  and  in  the  later  Stuart  grants,  including 
that  of  Carolina,  in  1663-.  No  permanent  settlement,  h<mever, 
was  made  until  1769;  though  ttrand^ug  eitpbrers  and  fur 
tvaders  visited'  the  ekstem  portion  much  earlier,  A  party  of 
Vk^ginians  led  by  Dr  Thomas  Walker  (r7i5-i794),  in  1750^ 
reached  and  named  the  Cumberland  river  and  mouhtains  in 
hohoUr  of  the  royal  duke.  In  1756  or  1757;  Fort  Loudon, 
hamed  in  honour  of  John  Campbell,  earl  of  Loudon,  was  buih 
on  the  Little  Teilnessee  rtver,  aJbout  30  m.  N*  of  the  present  site 
Of  Knokviile,  as  an  otitposf  ag^iist  the  'French,  who  were  now 
active  in  the  wtole  Mississippi  Valley,  and  was  garrisoned  by 
toys!  troops.  Thi  fort  was  captured,  however,  by  tbe  Cherokee 
Incfiahs  in'  1760,  and  both  the  garrison  and  the  neighbouring 
^ttlers  were  massacred.  '      • 

Eastern  Tennessee  Was  recognized  as  a  cdmmon  hunting 
ground  by  the  CSierokees,  Creeks,  Miamis  attd  other  Indian 
tribes;  ahd  tlie  Iroquois  of  New  York  also  claim^  a'connderabk 
p<M*tion  by  ri^tof  conquest.  In  1768  the  Iroquois  <:eded  what- 
ever claim  they  had' to  the  English,  and  In  if^  'several  cabins 
were'ljuilt  along' the  Watauga  and  Holstott- rivers  upon  what 
Was  thonght  to  be  Virginian  s<»l.  A  settlement  near  the  present 
Kogersville  Was  made  in  1771  and  in  the  next  year  another 
Strang  up  on  the  Noffichucky.  After  the  failure  of  the  Re- 
gulator insurrection  in  North  Carolina  in  1771,  hundreds  of  the 
Regulators  made  their  way  into  the  wilderness.  When  the 
settlements  *w<ere  found  to  be  within  the  limits  of  North  CaroBna, 
Chat  colony  made-  no  effort  to  as^rt'  jurisdictkni  or  to  protect 
the  settlete  from  Indian  depredations.    Therefore '  in  j  772  th<i 
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residents  of  the  first  two  settlements  met  in  general  convention 
to  establish  a  form  of  government  since  known  as  the  Watauga 
Association.  A  general  committee  of  thhrteen  was  elected  to 
exercise  legislative  powers.  Thfa  committee  elected  from  Its 
members  a  committee  of  five  in  whom  executive  and  judicial 
powers  were  lodged.  The  smaller  committee  dected  a  chair- 
man, who  was  also  chairman  of  the  committee  of  thirteen.  A 
sheriflf,  an  attorney  and  a  clerk  were  elected,  and  regidations 
for  recording  deeds  and  wifls  were  made.  Courts  were  held, 
l>ut  any  conflict  of  Jurisdiction  with  Virginia  or  North  Carolina 
was  avoided.  In  1775  the  settlement  on  the  Nollichucky  was 
jorced  to  jom  the  association,  and  in  the  same  yeajr  the  land  Was 
bought  from  the  Indians  in  the  hope  of  averting  war.  With 
the  approach  of  the  War  of  Independence,  the  dream  of  be- 
commg  a  separate  colony  with  a  royal  governor  was  abandoned, 
f  xr^'^^u^^  ?  ''^^^''  inhabitants  the  territory  was  annexed 
to  North  Carohna  m  1776  as  the  Washington  District,  which 
m  1777  became  Washington  county,  with  the  Mississippi  river 
as  the  western  boundary;  The  popuUtion  iUcreased  lapidly 
and  soon  several  new  counties  were  cheated 

?ilTli*l^"'  "i  l^'^'^^^T''  ^^^  '^^'^  mountaineer' 
under  John  Sevier  and  Evan  Shelby  did  valiant  service  against 
both  the  royal  troops  and  the  Loyalists  in  South  Carolina 
diiefly  as  partisan  rangers  under  Charles  McDowell  (1743-181  <)' 
Major  Patrick  Ferguson  with  several  hundred  LoyaUsts  and  a 
small  body  erf  regulars,  made  a  demonstration  against  the  western 
settlements,  but  at  King's  Mountain  in  South  Carolina  he  was 
completely  defeated  by  the  Americans,  among  whom  Colonel 
Sevier  and  the  troops  led  by  him  were  conspicuous  (see  King's 

MotTNtAlN). 

After  the  War  of  Independence  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina  in  1784  offered  to  cede  her  western  territory  to  the 
general  govenmient,  provided  the  cession  should  be  accepted 
within  two  years.  The  Watauga  settlers,  indignant  at  this 
transfer  without  their  consent,  and  fearing  to  be  left  without 
any  form  of  government  whatever,  called  a  convention  which 
met  at  Jonesborough  on  the  23rd  of  August  1784,  and  by  which' 
delegates  to  another  convention  to  form  a  new  state  were  ap- 
pointed. Meanwhile  Nokh  Carolina  repealed  the  act  of  cession 
and  Created  the  western  counties  into  a  new  Judicial  district. 
A '  second  convention,  in  November,  broke  up  in  confusibh 
without  accomplishing  anything;  but  a  third  adopted  a  con^ 
stitution;  which  was  submitted  to  the  people,  and  ordered  the 
election  oi  a  legislature.  This  body  met  eariy  in  1785, 
elected  Sevier  governor  of  the  new  state  of  Franklm'  (at  first 
Fnmidand),  filled  a  bumber  of  offices,'  and  passed  several  othe^- 
acts  looking  to  separate  existence.  Four  new  counties  wtri 
created,  and  taxes  were  levied.*  Later  in  the  year  another 
convention,  to  which  the  proposed  constitution  had  been  re- 
fferr^d,  aidopted  instead  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  with 
a  few  trifling  diangels,  and  WilHam  CoCke  was  chosen  to  present 
to  Congress  a  memorial  requesting  recognition  as  a  state.  Con- 
gress, however,  ignoifed  the  request,  and  the  diplomacy  of  the 
North  Carolina  authorities  caused  a  reaction.  For  a  time  two 
sets  of  officials  claimed  recognition,  but  when  the  North  Carolina 
legislature  a  second  time  passed  an  act  of  oblivion  and  remitted 
the  taxes  unpaid  since  1784,  the  tide  was  turned.  No  successor 
to  Sevier  was  elected,  and  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
but  was  allowed  to  escape,  and  soon  afterwards  was  again  ap« 
pointed  brigadier-general  of  militia. 

Meanwhile,  settlers  had  pushed  on  further  into  the  wilderness. 
On  the  17th  of  March  1775  Colonel  Richard  Henderson  and  his 
assodates  extinguished  the  Indian  title  to  an  immense  tract' of 
land  in  the  vallieys  of  the  Cumberland,  the  Kentucky  and  the 
Ohio'  rivers  (see  Kentitcky).  In  1778,  James  Robertson 
(i  742-1814),  a  native  of  Virginia,  who  had  been  prominent  in 
the  Watauga  settlement,  set  out  with  a  small  party  to  prepare 
the  way  for  permanent  occupation.    He  arrived  at  French 

^On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  a  circulating,  medium  more  than 
twenty  artiples  were  valued, and  declared  legal  tender.  Among' 
them  were  fox  skins,  is.  66.;  beaver  skins,  6s.;  bacon,  6d.  the 
pound ;  rye  whisky,  2s.  6d.  the  gallon. 
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4>ealed,  the  g^ieral  policy  'i^m&  con^ 

«*rt?lhan  $i7,ooo,cxx>of  the  state  debt  was 
agrecnaen^  ^^^jjbpnSy  from  which  there  was  little  return, 
tinned,  Bnd  *^^^^r  Andrew  Jackson  was  for  many  yeai^ 
jue  to  tbes^tor  in  Tennessee  politics,  his  arbitrary  methods 
Thougferance  of  any  sort  of  independence  on  the  part  of 
prac<ire  led  to  a  revolt  in  1836,  when  the  electoral  vote  of 
aflte  was  given  to  Hugh  Lawson  White,  then  United  States 


^  the  immigra^^^  came  m      _  ^^ssociatio»        J^oy  f r^^m  Tennessee,  who  had  been  one  of  Jackson's  most 

^riy.^^   ^^^^4::^^'^^^:^'  ^t  simUar  to  ^^y^^A^enc^  agai»tr.r.^^ted  adherents.     White's  followers  called  themselte*  Antii 


■  r>-^     -a    ^^^^  r-j^^^       ^^^»    rtt  similar  vo  i^«^   "7     r^efcnce  ^ii'^^'Vr^Jvotea  aonerenis.     wmies  louowers  caiie 

irr^^or»*'^5^''^*>^4»ouses  y'ere  buttt  ior  a      ^^  the  N,«|4ft'Buren  Democrats,  but  the  proscripfion 

ol***  ^^'^^<r^^^^   ^  was  sent  as  a   d^eg^  iastrui»$,    ^Ve  most  of  them  into  the  Whig  party, 

^iSame  Davidson  county,    j^^,^  the 
U^Nashborough  mx7j>.  tbeijainst  the 


it    became 


^S^.  l^au^^t'fi^rein.tje^e^^ 

"^  £^orU   of   Spwus^^g  jj^^^  ^  ^1^^ 

n  dijJo^*^  fa"?r9hould  apply  except 

^*  ^ted  the  cession  and, 


►<^*^     -  iTpbruary  I'Hct  for  thei  government  of 
-^"^w  oi  *^l^rtl  '«^^  Ohio/'    Williaip  BJount 


eral  '^r  Uhk)/'    Williaip  BJount 
of»tV.*?^  in  1792  Knoxville  became 


yisi^^.r'  cWel  events  of  Blount !s  adminis- 

^jdi^^T  ?ith  the  Indians,  the  purchase  of  their 

^t^  oC  again3t  Spanish  influence.    A  ccsnsus 

^rit>rial  legislature  in  1795  showed  more  than 

tants.  (the   number   prescribed  befpre  the 

^eome  a  st^te),  and  accordingly  a  convention 

-^uTonstitution  met  in  Knoxville  on  the  ;ith  of 

"T^be  instrument,   which  closely  followed  the 

7Zt»Torth  Carolina;  was  proclaimed  without  sub- 

^^^jk\^r  YPtB*    John  Sevier  was  elected  governor,. 

^^Vci^-^xxit  and  Williaoa  Cpqke  United  States  senatons. 


^  ^"^^  o  '--'X^position  of. the  Feder^t  party,  whose  leaders 
>?^^o^^  r^^janessee  would  be  Republican,  it  was  admitted 
^'^^5*  ^^^  ^^  ^^  sixteenth  state  on  the  ist  of  June  1796. 
^ST^'^^^^c  <^^^^  increas,e  of  population,  the  dread  of  Indian 
v^vOev  ^^^  declined.  Churches  and,  schools  were  built,  and 
^^^  i^Liiy  oi  the  comforts  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life  made 
^i^ir  appearance.  The  public  school  system  was  inaugurate^ 
in  ^830,  but  not  until  J845  was  the  principle  of  taxation  for 
support  fully  recognized.  As  in  all  new  states,  thQ  question 
of  a  circulating  medium  was  ac^uteT  during  the  first  half  .of  the 
19th  oentury,  and  state  banks  were  organised,,  which  suspended 
specie  payments  in  tim«s  of  fij^ncial  stringency.  The  Bank  of 
Tennessee,  organized  in  1838,  had  behind  it « the  credit  <^  the 
state,  and  it  wa^  hoped  that  money  for  education  and  for  in-, 
temal  improvements  might  be  secured  from  its  profits.  The 
management  became  a  question  of  party  politics,  and  during 
the  Civil  AVar  its  funds  were  used, to  advance  the  Confederate 
cau3e.  The  development  of  the  western  section  along  the 
Mississippi  was  rapid ,  ^fter  the  beginning  pf  the  centuiy. 
Memphis,  founded  in.  18 19,  was  thought  as  )ate  as  1832  to  be. in 
Mississippi,  and  not  imtil  1837  was  the  SQUthem  boundary, 
which  according,  to  the  North  Carolina  cession  was  35^,  finally 
established*  In  common  with  other  river,  towns^:  the  disr 
orderly  element  in  Memphis  was  large,  and  the  gamblers,  robbers 
and  horse  thieves  were  only  suppressed  by  local  vigil^ce  com- 
mittees. The  peculiar  topographical  conditions  made  the  three 
sections  of  the  stat^  almost  separate  common wealtlis,  and 
demand  for  better  means  of  ^m^nunication  wa^  insistent. 

The  policy  of  state  aid  to  internal  improvements. found  ad* 
vocates  very  early  in  spite  of  the  Republican  affiliations  of  the 
state,  .but  a  definite  programme  was  not  laid  out  until  i3:99> 
when  commissioners  lor  internal  io^provements.were  appointed 
and  an  expenditure  of  $150,000  was  authorized.  In  1855  the 
state  agreed  to  subscribe  one-third  to  the  ca^Htal  stock  of  com- 
panies organized  to  lay  out  turnpikes,  railways,  &c.,  and  four 
y^ars  later  the  proportion  became  one-half.    Though   these 

*.  For  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  <jver  the  northern 
boundary,  see  Kentucky. 


which  they  suffered 
which  carried  the 
state  in  presidential  elections  until  1856,  when  the  vote  was  cast 
for  James  Buchanan,  the  Democratic  candidate.  The  Whig 
party  was  so  stroiig  that  James  K.  Polk  (Democrat),  a  resident 
of  the  state,  lost  its  electoral,  vote  in  i844._  With  tlfe  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Whig  party,  the  state  again  became  nominally 
Democratic,  though  Union  sentiment  was  strong^  particularly 
in  East  Tennessee.  There  were  few  large  plantations  and  fewer 
slaves  in  that  mountainous  region,  while  the  naiddle  and  western 
sections  were  more  in  harmony  with  the  sentiment  in  Mississippi 
and  Alabama.  In  1850  representatives  of  nine  Southern  states 
met  m  a  convention  at  Nashville  {q.v,)  to  consider  the  questions 
at  issue  between  the  North  and  the  South.  The  vote  of  the 
state  was  given  ior  Bell  and  Everett  in  z86o,  and  the  people 
as  a  whole  were  opposed  to  secessim. 

The  proposition  to  call  a  convention  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  secession  was  voted  down  on  the  9th  of  February  i86i,  but 
after  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops  the  legislature  sub- 
mitted the  question  of  secession  directly  to  the  people,  and 
meanwhile,  on  the  7th  of  May  1861,  entered  into  ia  "Mflitaiy 
League"  with  the  Confederacy.  An  overwhelming;  ypte  wa^ 
cast  on  the  8th  of  June  in  favour  of  secession,  and  on  tbe^  24th 
Governor  I.  G.  Harris  (1818-1897)  issued  a  ptoclamatiba  dfr« 
daring  Tenn^ee  Out  of  the  Union.'  Andrew  Johnsoii,  then  a 
United  States  senator  from  Tennessee,  refused  to  resign  his 
seat,  and.wa9  supported  by  a  large  element  in  JBast  Tenn^^B^. 
A  Union  convention,  including  r^resentativef»  from  all  ji;hi9 
eastern  and  a  few  of  the  middle  countiiss,  met  on  theK.7U^.  pi 
June  1861  and  petitioned  Congress  to.  be  admitted  a^.^.separat^ 
state.  The  request  was  ignored,  but  the  section  was  strongly 
Unionist  in  sentiment  during  the  w^r,  and:  has  sinpe^  been  strongo^ 
Republican.  '    .  . 

The  state  was,  next  to  Virginia,  the  chief  battleground  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  one  historian  has  counted  454  battles  ^md 
skirmishes  which  took  place  within  its  borders.  In.Felmiary 
1862,  General  U.S.  Grant  and  Commodo|:e  A.  H4  Foote  captured 
Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee  river,  and  Fort  Donelspn  on  the 
Cumberland.  The  Confederate  line  of  defence  wns  broken  and 
General  D.  C.  Buell  occupied  NashviUe.  Grant  next  ascended 
the  Tennessee  river  to  Pittsburg  Landing  with  the  intention 
oi  capturing  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  railway^  and  on  Xh^ 
6th-7th  of  .April  defeated  the  Confederates  in  the  battle  ,o£ 
Shiloh.  The  capture  of  Island  No^  10  in  the  Mississippi  on  th£ 
7,th  of  April  opened  tbe  river  as  far  south  as  Memphis,  wl^ich 
was  captured  in;  June.  On  the  31st  of  Decemiber  and  i^^  2nd 
of  January  General  William  S.  Rosecrans  (Federal)^ fpught.witJi 
General  Braxton  Bragg  (Confederate)  the  bloody  rbu^  indecisive 
battle  of  St<me  River  (Murfreesborp)^  Jn  June  18(^3  Rosecmns 
forced  Bragg  to  evacuate  Chattanooga.  ,  Bragg,  however,  turned 
upon  his  pursuer,  and. on  the  19th /and  20th  0%  September  one 
of  the  bloodied  battles  of  the  war  was  fought  at  Chickam^)iga. 
General  Grant  now  assumed  command,  and  on  the  si4th  ^an^ 
25th  of  November  defeated  3ragg  at  Chattanoogs^,  thus  opening 
the  way  into  East  Tennessee.  There  Genial  A.  ^;  Bumsicle 
at  first  met  with  suooess,  but  was  shut  up  m.  Kno;xville  .b^ 
General  James  Longstreet,  who  was  not  able,  however,  to 
capture  the  city,  and  on.  the  approach  of  General  W.,T.  Sherman 
retired  inM>  Virginia*  Almost  the  whole  state  was  now  l^eld  by 
Federal  troop$,  and  no  considerable  military  movement  oc- 
curred imtil  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta  in  September  1864,  Then 
General  J^  B.  Hood  moved  into  Tennessee,  e^^pecting  Sbenn^ 
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to  folkfw  him.  Shennan,  however, -sent  reinforcehieiits  to 
Thomas  and  continued  his  march  to  the  sea.  Hood  fought 
with  General  John  M.  Schofield  at  Franklin,  and  on  the 
iSth-i6th  of  I>€icemt>er  was  utterly  defeated  by  Thomas  at 
Nashville,  the  Federals  thus  securilig  virtually  undisputed 
control  of  the  state.* 

After  the  occupation  of  the  state  by  the  Federal  armies  in 
1862  Mdiew  Johnson  was  appointed,  military  governor  by  the 
president  (confirmed  March  3,  1862),  and  hdd  the  Offioe  until 
inaugurated  vice-president  on  the  4th  of  March  r865.  Re- 
publican elector^  attempted  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  state  in 
1864,  but  V^^  not  recognized  by  Congress.  Te;nnessee  was 
the  first'  of  the  Confederate  statea  to  be .  readmitted  to  the 
Undoh  Quly  24,  1866),  after  ratifying  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  amendments,  declaring,  the  ordinance  of 
secessioq.  voidj  voting  to  abolish  slavery,  and,  .declaring  the 
war  debt  void.  The  state  escaped  ^'  carpet  bag  ".  government, 
but  the  native  whites  in  control  under  the  leadership  of  William 
G.  Brownlbw.  (1805-187 7)  confined  the  franchise  to  those  who 
had  always  been  uncompromisingly  Union  in  sentiment  and, 
conferred  suffrage  upon  tlie  ne^iioes  (February  25^  1867).  The 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  originating  in  1865  as  a  youthftil  prank  kt 
Pulaski,  Tennessee,  spread  over  the  state  arid  the  entire  Soiith, 
and  in  1869  nine  counties  in  the  middle  and  western  sections 
were  placed  under  martial  law.  At  the  elections  In  1869  the 
Republican  party  split  into  two  factions.  The  conservative 
candidate  was  elected  by  the  aid  of  the  Democrats,  who  also 
secured  a  majority  of  die  legislature,  which  has  never  been  lost 
since  that  time.  The  constitution  was  revised  in  1870,  For  a 
considerable  time  alter  the  war  the  state  seemed  to  make  little 
material  progress,  but  since  1880  it  has  made  rapid  strides. 
The  principal  occiurrences  have  been  the  final  compounding  of 
the  old  state  debt  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  in  1882,  the  rapid 
growth  of  cities,  and  the  increased  importance  of  mining  ahd 
manufacturing. 

Governors  or  Tennessee 

State  of  FrofnkkhL 
John  Sevier   ,  .  .       .       .       .     1785-1788 

Tenihfy  S^uih  bj  the  Ohio 
Wiltiam  Blount     . 

Stale  of  TeKHeSseeJ^ 

John  Sevier,  Democratic- RepubKcan  '     . 
Aiehibald  Roane,     „  ,»  ^  .    ' 

*'  :  Lblm^Sevier, .         .'„l-   .   .    'i^n  "*  :»:   . 
WilUe  Blount, 

Joseph  M'Minn,      „  „ 

WilliapijCarirbll,.    ..,  ..    .'       -♦. 

SamHouston^*        „.       1.     .» 

William  Ball  (acting).         .  r » 

William  Carroll,  Demociat  '  i,      ^     . 

Newton  Cannon,  Anti* Jackson  Deinoerat 

James  K.  Polk,  Democrat  .       .       /       . 
ames  C.  Jones,  Whig         .       .       ,    ,  ^    . 
Aaron^V.  Bn>wn,  Dcttoocrat  * 

Neil9.Browa.,Whig^.  ... 

■  WiUiam  Tiouadal«»  Ufnnoetat    .     .  .    '  . 
.WilliainaOanipMI,iWhig       .    ■   f       . 
Andrew  Johnsoa^  Democrat 
Isham  G^  Hatiist'^ >      ,»  *   ■..» 

Andrew  JohnsQA»  MiUtary  . 

Interrefi«num,*  4th  March-snh  April 
William  G.'  Brownlow^  Republican 
De  Witt  C.  Senter,  Conservative  Republican 

John  C.  Brown,  Democrat  - 
ames  D.  Porter,      „         ...       1 
Albert  S.  Marks,       „         .       . 
Alvin  Hawkins,  ;RepubHcan 
William  B.  Bite,  Democrat 


60.5! 


1790-1796 


1 796-1801 
.*  X8oi>^l8o3' 
-  .  i803r<809 

1809-1815 

1815-1821 
.  1821-1827 
.  1327*1829 
.  1829 
.  .i829ri835 
.  1835-1839 
.  1839-1841 

1841-1845 

.  1845-1847 
.  1847-1849 
M  1849-1851 
.  1851-1853  1 
.  1853-1857  . 
,  1857-1862 
,  1862-1865  . 
1865.  ^ 

1865-1869 
1869-1871 
1871-1875' 

i'87S-i879 
1879-1881 
1881-1883  ' 
188371887 


*The  state  furnished  115,000  soldiers  td  the  Confederate  and 
3^,000  to  the  Union  Army. 

» The  Constitutions  of  1 796,  1834  and  1870  all  provided  that  the 
govwior  shall  not  serve  more  than  six  years  iri  st^ccession. 

*  Kesignea.  '  .     .  .  ' 

*  Forced  to  leave  capital  by  invasion  of  Federal  trbops. 

*  Andrew  Johnson,  the  governor,  -^^as  inaugurated  as  Vice*  * 
President,  M.^rch  4,  1865,  thereby  vacating  the  office,    ' 


Robert  L.  Taylor.  »,      <      .  .     .       .       .1887-1891 

John  P.  Buchanan,        „  ...»     1891^1893 

Peter  Tmney,  „ ^893-1897 

Robert  L.  Taylor.  „  ....     1897-1899 

,  Benton  McMiUin,  ,,  .....    l.899-i903 

,         James  B.  Frazier,*  „  .       .       .....  1903-1905 

,  *  John  L  Cox,;  „  ....,'.     1905-1907 

Malcolm  R.  Patterson,  „  1907-1911       .  , 

B.  W.  Hooper,  Republican        -       .  .      i9i£-. 

Bibliography.— For  a  general  physical  description  of  the  state' 
^J^  Reports  of  the  Tennessee  Geological  Survey  (Nashville,  1840) 
•adm;«-  5-  ?^ewett.  Geography  of  Tennessee  (no  place,  1878).  On 
ifftS»i'^^'''J  5^  L-  S-  Merriam.  Higher  EducaHon  in  Tennessee, 
tion  No  ?m7^1^^"*»^"  ^f  t*'®  ^"^^  SWtes  Bmseau-of  Eduoa- 
cSiSioif  ferv'f?^  *°^  J.  W.:CaldwelL^«^/«  in  the 
ytxtr'S  mstory  of  Tennessee   (Cincinnati,    1893;   new.ed.,. 


Ti 


^TJ%'^f^^^}°'y  <^«>n>plete  Wrtorv  <rf  the  •»£&    The  best 


is  James  Phelan',  Hiit<^lrYt^JiZ<^^^R^     Vn.^, 
early  period  see  John  Haywiod   r?^**  }^^  >'«?J*      ,^  *'^' 

(Charleston,  1853):  A.  W  Putnam  m.i  ^V^--^^'^^'  ^""^^ 


Putnam,  Htstd'y 

Roosevelt,   Winning  of  4he  West  Oi^  \r^''7Q}i::LVsL^\7T^u^ 
Carr,  Early  Times^in  iiiddU  ^^n.^^^^^^ 

Temple, JEa^^  Tenness^^A;Lf  /L  rv?.5 
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more  recent  period  see  0.  P.  lempie 

Wat  (Cincinnari.  1899):  James  W.  Fertie'5;;;:«w**'!^i'j,''*'^ 
struction  of  Tennessee  (Cficaeo,  1896);  and  tK^^f  w" 
CommdUeefon  Reamslrmlion  (0.5.  Ptib.  IW,  wLkt^yf 

TENNESSEE  RIVER,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Ohio  river 
'IT.S.A.    It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Holston  and  the 
French  Broad  rivers  4*5  m-  above  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  flows 
S.S.W.  to  Chattanooga,  there  turns  W.  through  the  Cnmberiand 
Plateau  and  into  the  N.E.  corner  of  Alabama,  continues  W. 
across  the  northern  part  of  Alabama,  turns  N.  on  the  boundary 
between  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  continuing  N.'  across 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  unites  with  the  Ohio  at  Paducah. 
Its  principal  tributaries  rise  in  the  Appalachian  Mountain^:' 
the  Holston  and  the  Clinch  on  the  mountain  slopes  that  flank 
the  Appalachian^  Valley  in  western  Virgifaia;    and  the  French 
Broad,  ihe  Little  Tennessee,  and  the  Hiwassee  in  the  miountains 
of  western  Nbrth  C^arofina.    The  Tennessee  itself  is  652  m.  • 
long,  and  with  the  Holston  and  the  l^orth  Fork  of  the  Holston 
forms  a   channel '  about    900   m.    long.;    Its   drainage   basin 
covers  aboiit  44,000  sq.  m.,  and  its   low   water  discharge   at 
Paducah  is  10,000  cii.  ft.  per  second.    Its  average  fall;  is  0-79  ft. 
per  tnile:  0-956  ft.  from  Knoxville  to  Chattanooga;  r-r9  ft.' 
from  Chattanooga  to  Florence,  Alabama;    and  0*39  It.    from 
Florence  to  its  mouth.    The    banks    ire    everywhet^    easily 
accessible  e:6cept  at  Knoxvillfe  and  Chattanooga,  where,  fdr 
short  dist^thces,  high'  elevations  rise  precipitously  from  the 
water;  and  !as  the  banks  are  mostly  of  clay  or  rock' the  channel- 
5is  permanent  and  thfe  river  is  unusually  free  from  silt. 

The  Tennessee  is  navigable  by  steamboats  throughout  its  entire 
course  of  65^  m.  for  several  months  of  the  year;  its  tributaries 
have  a  neaily  equal  navigable  mileage^  and  the  iHBiin  river  and  its 
tributaries  to^etfa^r . have  a  navigaUe  mileage  for*  rafta  and  .flat-' 
boata  of  2400  ni.  .  At  low  water  th^e  are  three  obstructions  to 
steamboat  navigation  in  the  ipain  stream;  the  Colbert   and   Bee 
Tree  shoals,  jiist  below  Florence;  the  Ma^Ie  shoals  'just  above 
Florence;  and  Hales  Bar,  33  in.  below :  Chattanooga.     The  state 
'of  Alabama;  aided  by  the  Federal  govct^ment,  constructed  alock 
' canals' aiTordfi^  a  depdi  of  5  ft.,  around  th/^J^u^le  sho^lsln  I83I- 
•  1836.  but  because  of  the  obstructions  aboyia  and  below  the  canal 
was  little  used  artd  was  soon  abandoned.  The  Federal  government, 
be^nniftg  in  1868,  completed  ike  reconstruction  of  the  Muscle 
I  Shoals  Canal  in  two  dhrisions  (one  3*5  xn;  lonff  with  two  locks,  the 
, other  I4''5  na.  long  wjth  nine  lo^k^  and  both  providing  a  (depth, 
of  5  ft.)  in  1899,  began  in  189^  the  construction  of  a  canal,  about  i 
'  8  m.  long  and  with  one  lock',  around  Colbert  and  Bee  Tree  shOafs, 
and  in  1904  authorized  the  construction  with  prtvate  capital  <JF-a> 
locle  and  dam  at  Hales  B^r  to  pyrovide  a  channel  6  it,  de^  at  iow 
water  between  it  and  Chattanooga,  the  water  power  tq  he  iised  03-, 
the  peiBons  furnishing  the,  capital.     In  1905  a  committee  of  ^he 
United  Sute^  Senate  recommended  that  future  improyemenj^s  of- 
the  river  be  made  with  a  view  pfi obtaining  ukin>^ely  a  i^b^pet 
having  amimn^um  depth  o^'ia.ft.  at  loiv^  water;  and  in  1907  Con- 
gress adopted. a  project  for  deepening  to  5  ft.  at  low  water  the 
channel  (145  m.  long)  between  Hales  Bar  and  the  Muscle  Shoals 
Ca^al.     In  1908  the  coofunerce  carried  on,  the  Tennessee  beljween; 

.  ■   '  .    •  Resigned  to  enter  the  U.S.  Senate.        [     ,  /'■'  ,.  '' 


A^A)  TEMHIEL— TBlWIS 

^  '^  .       ,  .    .  Temo^'*  ^<»«terf**l  obseryatkm  has  been  conducted* 

entiooed tw^iw ^^^j^jjij^yl^^^  literally  tl^roM^  a  single  eye. 


Chattaoobga  and  Paducah  amounted  to  755.oto^tons.  v^u 
|i8,75i.i8o;     it  consisted  chiefly  of  general  ^f*^**^ 


i8.7i 
products, 


valued  at 

farm 

upi>er  section,  of 


r .  forest  producte  and  iron  ore  in  the  -ij-rr--Y„  the 

general  merchandise,  cotton,  timber  products  and  P^  «  HI 
middlfc  section,  and  of  general  merchandise,  farm  products  an 


timber  products  in  the  lower  section.      _.    • .  ^  ^t.  _  rohfedecatcs 

DuringtheCivil  War  Fort  HenryjJ^  «;ertedby  Oie^^^ 
on  the  Tenneasee  river,  in  Tennessee  jnst  below  wie  r«»_ 


^ptureJi  on  the  i6th  by  General  U-  f  Gra^t^^ 
rwere  thus  opened  for  the  advance  of  the  I'eaenM- 


7 
7; 


wcii.1.**^— -  -  7^-  j^  iic^vuiuuMitcu,  uLCTAiiy  u»^o^Ka  a  single  eye, 
and  n*8  ^Z^^rie&a.  lost  duriM;  a  fencing  .bout  la  his  youth.  It 
the  ^y^^U^^ti  not  only  of  his  ability  as  an  artist  in  black  and 
wj?  ^^  j^^fyiiB  service  in  infusing  good  hikmour  iind  good  taste 
•  *^!iieV**®  of  oolitioalltfe,  that  er  kni^thood  was  conferred 
*"^fl /5fl»  OJ*  Mr  Gladstone's  recommendation  in  1893.  Without 
'JJJScjuiioed  political  opinions  of  his  own,  Sir  John  Tenniel  adopted 
£jbjs  work  those  of  his.  paper,  of  whi(*     '  "  "' 


some  degree  softened  ^by 


which  the  Whig  proclivities  were 
his   ftencil.    The    political    history 


^  ^I^:^  iT^^'hTc^^vfs.  Grant.  and^e^?„^/o.ntury^^pear8  in  Sir  J(*n  Tenniel's  weekly, cartajns.  which  «e 


was 

rivers 

Confederate  terntory, 


), 


Englisfc  A'^^'^, 


alid 

bom  in 
career,  and 


TSNinfiU  SIR  JOHN  (*82o-  ,  ''.  r^^>«— '^ 

^Atirical  artfet-speciaily  identified  with  ^^^^  career  and 
f  ^^fl  in^iS20  He  educated  timsetf  ^  ^  ^^udent,  ol  the 
^^^""^         became  a  piobatioacr,  ^^j*^iiere  at  that  time 


aithougw  ^^_^     he 'Soon  left  ^""fZ^sent  his  first  picture  to 


to  the 


Londoi 

although  h^ 

Bmy,  -« -^«  —--    . 

ttle  teaching.  In  ^, 
^U^^  r^i^on  of  the  Society^,  ^j^goiy  of  Justice, 
the  ex^f7 '^i6-ft:  cartoon,  ^^eai^  for  the  mural  deoora- 
contnhutea  »  ^  .^  ^^t  Xf^'^ster.  For  this  he  received  a 
competiti»,  «*  Psli^ccof^U  to  paint  a  fresco  in  the  Upper 
tion  of  the  ne>y    j  ^^  comnuf*' .    „^  f  •  ,     ^  i?  v      .       ▼ 

/T^  oremiun^  ^S  Hall  of  P^'ete  ")  m  the  House  of  I^rds.  In 
W^t£g^'  WtSJi'-^  hi«h  art,"  he  was  alrewiy  kiiown 
sDiteofhi»f^^f^  »  hmn9rist,  ai^d  his  ear;y;,c^papio»«Wp 
and  Bpp^  ]^e&^  fostered  and  developed,  his  talent  (or 
^/th  ^^^^'cat*'^^  A^  Christmas  time  1850  he  was  invited. 
schoUrly  ^^ou  to  fill  the  position,  of  joint  caxtQonist  (wi|Ji 


MarJc 


\    l^ccb)  on  Punch,  from,  which  Richard  Doyle,  offended 
K^  the  »ttitijde,  adopted  b;^  tie  paper  towards  the  Papal  see  at 

"      '^  had  suddenly  resigned. 


^  time  of  the  so-called 


aggression 
^*^  the  strength  of.  his  remackable  illustrations  to.  Aesop's 
Fables,  in. which  artistic;  power^,.  humour  of  phservajtion,  and. 
iijpowledge  of  animal  lif^  were  equs^Uy  apparent,  Tenniel  was 
selected,  pn  Douglas  Jerrqld's  i^utiative,  to  fill  the  breach,  and 
he  contributed  his  first  drawing  in  the  initial^  letter  appearing 
on  p,  M4,  vol,  xix*  His  first  "cartoon "  was  " Lord  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer '':  it  ,9bowed  Lord  John  Russdl,  whose  letter  on 
the  ".aggression  "had  recently  been  published,  valiantly,  assail- 
ing with  the^  SfB:ord  of  truth  and  liberty  Cardinal  Wiseman 
armed  with  a  ox^^ier*  In  1852  we  find  Tenniel's  first  •superb; 
li9fi,,,^nfi  his.. first  obi^uiqy  cartponw  Gradually  he  took  over 
altogether  tlie  weekly  drawing  of  the  political  "big  cut/* 
which  John  Leech  was.  happy  to  resign  i^to  his  b^ds  in  o^cier , 
to  restcicl  himself  to  hi^  pictures  of  life  and  character.  Ircech's 
wca:k  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  farce;  Tenniel'^  was  high 
cpjnLedy>  ^pd  not  infrequently  ti^ge4y;  and  the  fijeedom  of 
the  humorist  height^ed  t^e  severer  beauties  pf  the  satirist. 
When  Leech  died  his  friend  continued  his  work  alone,  and 
except  in  1864,  .1868,  and  1875-6-7-8,  during  short  spells  of 
illness  or  holiday^  be  did  not  miss  a  single  week.  About  2300 
cartoons,  innumerable  minor  drawings,  double^page  cartoons  for 
PurfeWs]  'Almanac  and  other'  special  numbers,  and  950  designs 
foi  P^nch'$  Pockehhooks,  comprise  the  sum  of  Sir  Jphn  Tenniel's 
work  fori  the  periodical )  in  the  service  of  which  he  spent  the 
greater  tportioii-  of  his-' life.  *  Wheh  Tenniel  retired  froikL  the 
service  lof  -Pikch  in  'Jantaaiy  1901  he  received  thcf'honour  of  a 
farew:ell  baiiquet  (12th  June),  at  which  Mr  A.  J.  Balfour,  then 
le4ide;r^f, the  House  of  Commons,  presided,  and  was  supported 
by  distini^shed  repicsentatives  of  all  that  was  best  in  English^ 
life.  On  that  occasion  lAf  Balfour's  description  of  Tenniel  as 
"  a  ^eat  artist  and  a.  great  gentleman  "  ivas  applauded  b)f  the 
press  of  the  whole  coimtry.  .  ,.; 

The  main  quality  of  Sir  John  Tenniers  wotk  is  accuracy  of  dr?iwing, 
precision  of  touch,  gfrace  and 'dignity  of  conception,  and — bo  far  as 
such  things  can  be  compatible-rgeniaHty  of  satire.  Tenftid  raised 
th^  political  cartooii  into  a  classic  composition,  from  which  a  sense 
of  nbbiH^  is  rarely  absent.  The  beality  and  etatuesqueness  of 
hh  ideal  figures  recall  the  influence,' pei-Kaps,  of  Cornelius  and  Over- 
beck-H:hat  German  manner  which  w*as  characteristic  of  many  of 
oUr  finer  draughtsmen  upon  wtKid  at  th6  middle  of  the  rgth  cetittiry. 
Btft  Tenniers  Work  Is  always  orig^inal;  tmfofced  and  fi^h;  stnd 
itlaever"  suggests,  what  is  the  fact,  that  the  artist's  work  is  drawn 
exclusively  from  memory,  and  never  from  the  model.     It  may  be 


dignified  .by  a  nupiber  of  types  invented  by 


cugmnea  .oy  a  nupioer  01  types  mventea  Dy  tne  a^ist,  the  classic . 
beauty  of  which  may  b^  looked  for  in  vain  in  kindred  Work  Y^  any* 
previous  cartoonist.'  (Take',  for  eatample,  Sir'  John's  famiOus' 
picture  of  **  Dropping  the*  Pilot,"  whkd  appeared  .in  PimcA  oil 
20th  MiMToh  i89e>r.3QcvMi-  IS^^-'S^O  Public  exhibitions  of  Sir  John' 
Tenniel's  work  were, held  in  1895  and  in  1900.  Sir  John.  I^enniel 
is  also  the  author  of  one  of  tne  mosaics,  "  Leonardo' da  Vinci,'*  in' 
the  South  Coiirt  in  the  ^^ctoria  and  Albert  Museum  f'  while  his 
highly  stip^kd  w&t^r*<i^lour  drawings  appeared  from  timetortin:^' 
in  the  e3aubtci6ns>  of ,  the  R<Qral  Infidtute  of  P^t^rs  in  ,Water 
Colours,  of  w|uch  society  he  was  elected  a  member  in  xSta...  As  an 
illustrator  on  the  wood-block  he  stands  voy  high;  his  "  Lalla 
Rookh  "  IS  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  his  work  in  point  of  conception, 
refinement,  power  and  technical  excellence.  •         -  t...- 

Wdiucs  lLtU9trRATEn,-^(j)  Juvenile  Verse  and  Piaufi^  '  Sook^ 
(1846) ;  (p)  Updine  (1846) ;  (3)  Aesop*s  Fables^  100  drawing  (1848) ; 
(4)  Blair's  Grave  (1858);  (5)  Shirley  Brooks's  The  Cordian  Knot 
(i860),  and  (6)  The  Silver  Cord  (1861);  (7)  Mooters  LaOa  Rodkk,  69 
.drawings  (1861);  (8)  Lewib  CsLTroW'BAiice^sAdttntmsestn'Wpnder^ 
dmnd  (1866);  .(9>  The  Miragp  of  Life,  18^;  ivo)G9grp\\\H  Thrcugh^ 
the  LooJang-Ckus  (1870):  and  the  foUowmg  in  collaboration:   (11) 

Pollok'8Cpi^r5<?(7/r«       ''-""^       '--^   ^     '^^'^      -*'     .     ^^     •      ^' 


'OM^rse  of  Time  (1857);   (12)  Poets  %the  Nineteenth  Century 
(13)  Poe's  Works  (1857);    (14)  tfom^  AjficOons  (1858)  ;• 


(1857)^    '( 

(15)  Cholmondeley  Pennell's  JF^h  on  PegASUs-{iS6$)\  (ffc)  The 
Arabian  NiMs  (1863)?  (17)  EngUsk  Sacred  P^oetry  (i864>;  (j8); 
Legends  ana  LyHfs  C1865);  (10)  Tuppex'9  Provfirbiaf  PhUQSOph^i 
(20)  Barry  CprnwaU's  Poems,  and  other  books.  He  also  contributeq 
to  Once  a  Week,  th^  Art  Uhio^  publications,  &c. 

TENNIS  (sonaet^m^  caPed  r<Qral  tennis,  and,  Jn  ^m^e^rica, 
court  tennis),  one  of  the  oldest  of  ball-games/ and /one  of .  the. 
most  difi&cult  to  learn.  It  is  now  played  in  a  walled  and  roofed 
court,  no  ft.  by  38  ft.  d  in.;  the  floor,  however,  measuring  but 
96  ft.  by  3 1  ft.  8  in.,  the  deference  bcmg  the  width  of  a  roofed 
corridor;  the  "  penthouse,"  which  runs  along  the  two  eiid  walls 
and  one  of  the  side  walls.  Actoaa  the  middle  of  the  coxirt  a 
net  is  stretdied,  and  the  first  object  of  the  game  is  to  strike  the 
ball  over  this  with  a  btft.oi .mcquet*  .The  net  is  5  ft.  high  at 
the  endft,  3  ft.  6  in.  at  the  middle,  and  divides  the  floor,  into  two 
equal  parts,  the  ''  service  ''  side  and  the /'  hazard  *'  side*. /The 
floor  and  walls  are  made  of  cement  andshould  be  amoothi  but 
not  polished. 

The  court  Is  lighted  from  the  roof  and  sides.  The  hwht  of  the 
court  to  the  tie-beam  is  30  ft.,  the  height  of  the  play^ntie»' above 
which  the  ball  must  not  go,  18  ft.  at  the  sides  and  23  £t.  at  the^nds. 
The  roof  of  the  penthouse,  which  is  made  of  wood,  slopes  downwards 
towards  the  court,  the  lower  edge  being  7  ft.  ij  inj  from  the  floor, 
the  upper  10  ft.  7  in.,  the  width  7  ft.  The  illustrations  show  that 
each  o!  the  walls  has  its  own  peculiarities^  The  ''dedanaV.  is  an 
opening  in  the  end  wall  on  the  service  side,^  under  the' penthouse, 
where  {H-ovision  is  made  for  spectators,  who  are  protectiea  by  a  net. 
It  is  21  ft.  8  in.  in  width;  tne  upper  edge  is  6  ft.  id  inw  fvotk  the 
floor,  the  lower  edge  3  ft.  3  in.  The  openinffi^  the  dedans  18^4  ft. 
6  in.  from  the  main  wall,  5  tt.  6  in.  from  the rnierside  Watt. •  Looking 
from  the  dedans  {i.e.  from  the  service  side),  the 'right-hand  or  tnain 
wall  has  one  peculiaritv,  the  "  tambour,"  a  stopfang  iNittms  to  form 
which  the  wall  is  built  in!w»-d,  reducing  the  breadth  of  that  part 
of  the  court  to  30  ft.  2  in.  In  the  right-hand  corii^r  of  the  hazard 
side  end  waU  (as  viewed  from  the  dedans)  is  the  "  grill<^,'.*  an  opening 
lined  with  wood,  3  ft.  i  in.  square;  and  on, this  walj  is. painted  a 
continuation  of  the  "  pass-line."    The  left-hand  wall,  along  which 


runs  the  pent-house,  is  not  continuous,  being  broken  by  a  long  open- 
ing between  the  floor  and  the  penthouse  similar  to  tHe  dedans,  and  at 
the  same  height  from  the  ground,  lie  low  walls  under  this  opening 
and.  the  dedans  are  .called,  the  "  batteries."  There  is  no  wall  in 
front  of  the  **  marker's  box,"  tbrcuigh  .which  the  court  is  entered 
on  either  side  of  the  net-post.  This  lona;  opening  in  the  left-hand 
wall  is  divided  into  "  galleries  "  and  "  doors,"  the  tatter  situated 
where  the  entrai\c^  \q  the  court  used  to  be  in  early  times.  The 
measurements  in  order  from  the  dedans  are  as  follows,  the  numbers 
of  the  galleries  being^counted  from  the  net :  Service  side — last  gallery, 
'     '•  *      *'  -     -'         -  -     -•     ;.  first  gallery, 

ha2ar(rside— r 

galTery;9ft.  6iii.: 


tenn;[s 


last  gallery  (also  called  "  winning  "  gallery),  9  ft.  6  in.  The  last 
galleries  are  15  ft.  11  in.  each  from  their  respective  end  walls.  The 
galleries  are  marked  by  "  posts  "  which  also  serve  to  support  the 
penthouse.  The  galleries,  dedans  and  grille  are  known  as  the 
''openings";  three  of  these — ^the  grille,  dedans  and  winning 
^llery — are  **  winning-in  openings  ";  for  if  a  ball  in  play  is  struck 
into  one  of  these,  the  striker  scores  a  point.  In  the  earlier  French 
courts  were  other  "  winning  openings,  /'aw  (the  board),  an  upright 
board  9  ft.  by  l  ft.  in  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  dedans- wall,  te  petit 
trou  or  le  trou,  a  hole  16  in.  square  at  the  bottom  of  the  other  ^ide 
of  that  wall,  and  la  lune,  a  round  opening  high  up  by  the  play-line, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  courts  In  the  illustrations  are  shown  certain 
lines  painted  on  the  floor,  which  are  also  continued  perpendicularly 
on  the  walls.  On  the  hazard  side  is  the  "  half-K:ourt  line,"  the 
''pass-line"  and  the  "service-line."  The  first  is  only  required 
when  one  player  gives  the  other  the  odds  of  "  half  the  court  (vide 
infra^  '*  Scoring  and  Handicapping  ").  The  pass-line  is  drawn  7  ft. 
8  m.  from  the  main  wall;  the  service-line  21  ft.  i  in.  from  the  erille- 
wall.  The  rectangle  contained  by  the  pass  and  service  lines  forms 
the  "  aervic^E^■court."  The  otjier  lines,  both  on  the  hazard  side 
and  service  side/ mark  the  "  chases,"  which  will  be  explained  below. 
The  cost  of  a  tchhis-court  is  about  £2000. 

Tke  ItnplemefUs.'^The  balls,  for  which  there  are  no  regulation 
dun^QBions,  w^^gh  2 i  oe.  and  are  ii  in.  in  diameter.  They  are  made 
of  strips  of  cloth,  np  twjr^e  being  used  excqpt  to  keep  the  outs^e  layer 


floor,  and  awa}^  from  him  if  it  is  allowed  to  strike  the  end  wall; 
the  reverse  being  the  effect  of  twist  from  a  back-hand  stroke. 
"  Rest  " :  a  series  of  strokes  between  the  two  players.  "  Service  " : 
the  first  stroke  of  a  "  rest."  The  server  may  serve  from  any  part 
of  the  court  on  the  service  side.  The  ball  must  strike  the  roof  of 
the  side  penthouse,  and  fall  within  the  service-court.  *'  Fault  " ; 
a  ball  so  served  that  it  either  does  not  touch  the  side  penthouse,, 
or  falls  outside  the  service-court.  "  Pass":  a  service  in  which 
the  ball  drops  beyoiid  the  pass-line;  the  service  in  this  case  doets 
not  count,  but  a  "  pass  "  does  not  annul  a  previous  fault,  as  was 
once  the  case.  "Force":  to  strike  the  ball  hard:,  a  hard- 
hit  stroke.  "Volley":  to  strike  a  ball  in  its  flight  (i  la  voUe) 
before  it  has  touched  the  floor.  "  Half ^vblley  " :  to  strike  a  bait 
immediately  after  it  touches,  and  before  it  rises  from,  the  floor. 
"Nick  ":  the  ande  where  the  floor  and  walla  meet.  "Marker  ".: 
the  attendant  who  marks  and  calls  the  chase^  and  other  points 
scored  in  the  game. 

Scoring  and  Handicapping. — A  match  consists  of  three  or  five 
"sets";  a  "set"  of  eleven  gamek     The  winner  of  dix  games 

,  wins  the  set.  If  a  player  wins  sii^  games  ^clonsecutively  he  Wins  ai 
*  love  set,"  even  though  his  opponent  may  have  won  several  gam^s. 
The  loser  of  a  love  set,  by  an  old  custom,  gives  the  marker  a  shilling. 
Should  the  score  be  called  "  Five  games  all,"  the  players  may 

;  arrang[e  to  play  a  "  vantage  game,"  the  set  in  that  case  not  being^ 
won  till  one  ^  Qther  has  won  two  games  in  succession.    A  game 


From  the  Hazard  Side.  From  the  Service  Side. 

'  Teniiis-court  at  Crabbett  Park,  Sussex,  belonging  to  the  Hop.  Njeyille  Lytton. 


in  place,  and  are  covered  with,  white  Meltpn  cloth.  The  American 
balls,  made  of  layers  of  cotton  andi  cloth  alternatelv,  are  somewhat 
lighter  and  slower  than  the  Enelisn.  ,A  set  of  balls  consists  of  six 
or  s^e^n  4pzen;  the  same  set  snould  not  be  lised  twice  in  a  day. 
The  racouet  is  usually  about  27  in.  long  and  weighs  about  16  oz. 
Tlheheap  is  about  9  i^  long  and  6  in.  bipadi  but  there  are  no  restric- 
tions as  tp  size  .or  weight*  The  head  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  but, 
its  centre  line  does  not  correspond  with  the  centre-line  of  the  handle, 
as  it  b^  curved  upwards  to  facilitate  the  stroke  when  the  ball  is 
takBh.  close  to  the  floor.  The  earliest  racquets  were  strung  diagonally , 
f.^  in  diamonds;  later  the  present  vertical-horizontal  stringing 
was  adopted,  then  folloi^ed  knotting  at  the  points  oi  intersection; 
but  now  the  knotting  has  disappeared.  The  name  racquet  (or  racket) 
appears  in  French  sls  racquette  and  iii  Italian  as  racchetta.  It  is 
variously  derived  from  iLatin  reticulata  (netted),  Dutch  raeken  (to 
stretch),  later  Latin  racha  (pahn  of  the  hand  or  wriat),  or  the  Ambiani 
rdhat  (palm  of  the  hand) :  in  favour  of  the  two  last  derivations  is 
the  fact  that  tennis  is, a  development  of  a  game  originally  played 
with  the  hand,  protected  by  a  leather  glove,  and  later  on  strings 
Were  stretched  violin-fashion  across  the  palm,  to  give  more  power 
to  the  stroke.  Then  followed  a  wooden  bat  (battoir),  and  then  a 
short-handled  racquet,  either  strung  or,  covered  with  parchment, 
and.finally  the  modern  implement.  , 

Technical  Terms. ^-Sqme  of  these  have  already  been  explained, 
but  the  following  may  be  added.  "  Bisque  " :  the  privilege,  given 
as  a  iorrti  of  odds,  of  scoring  a  stroke  during  any  part  of  the  game, 
exc£pt^£ter  the  delivery  of  service  "  or  afteif  a  fault."  "  Boast  " : 
to  hft  the  ball  on  to  the  side  wall  first.  "  Cut ":  to  strike  the  ball 
with  the"  head  of  the  racquet  held  at  an  angle  to  the  ball's  course 
iiistead  of  meeting  it  with  the  full  face,  thus  causing  backward 
rpt^Ltion  of  the  ball  (similar  to  the  "  screw  "  in  billiards),  which 
alters  ijts  natural  rebound  from  the  wall.  "  Twist " :  analogous 
to  "  cut,"  but  the  strings  are  drawn  across  the  ball  at  the  moment 
of  impact,  so  as  to  make  it  rotate  sideways.  A  ball  so  struck  with 
a  fore-hand  stroke  twists  inwards  towards  the  other  player  off  the 


consists  orduiarily  bf  four  winning  strokes,  called  by  th^  liiarker' 
as  "Fifteen."  "Thirty."  *' Forty,*'  "Game";  if  the.  sooi»e.  i^ 
"  fort^-all,"  the  marker  calls  "  Deuce,"  and  two  strokes  have  to  be 
won  m  succession  by  oni  of  the  players.  When  one  has  won  a 
sti^oke  his  score  is  called  "Vantage";  if  he  wins  the  next,  he  wins 
the  ii^me;  if  he  loses  it,  the  score  reverts  to  deuce.  The  score  of 
the  p^^rer  who  won  the  last  stroke,  or  made  the  last  chase  is  called 
first.  In  handicapping  the  usual  odds  are  (i)  bisques,  which  may 
also  be  given  in  addition  to  other  odds,  or  to  balance  odds  received ; 
(2)  half -fifteen,  OF  one  point  t<J  lye  taken  at  the  beginnings  of  the 
i  s^ood  and  every  alternate  game?  (3)  fifteen^  or>  one  point  m  ievery ' 
g^e;  (4)  hjalf*thuty,  or  one  point  in  every  odd  game  and:  two. 
points  in  every  even  game;  (5 J  thirty,  or  two  points  jn  every 
ganle;  (6)  half -forty,  or  two  points  in  every  odd'^ame  and  three 
in  livery  f  even  gime;  (•;)  forty,  or'  three  points  in  every  game.' 
Other  handicaps  are: — "  Rquhd  services,"  the  givier  of  oddd  havlng^^ 
to  serve,  so  that  the  ball  hits  .both  th^  side  and  end  penthouse; 
"half  the  court,  "  the  giver  of  the  odds  confining  his  strokes,  espcept 
service,  to  one  side  of  the  cpurt  as  divided  by  the  half-court  fine, 
a  stroke  played  into  the  other  half  Counting  to  l^is  adversary; 
"touch  no  walls,"  the  giver  of  odds  confining  his  ^lay  except 
service  to  the  floor;  "  bar  the  openings,"  the  giver  di  odds  losing 
a  point  if  his  ball  goes  into  a  gallery  or  into  the  dedahs  or  grille;' 
"bar  winning  openings,"  whicn  are  closed  to  the  giver  of  odds, 
who  lofees  a  point  if  the  ball  enters  them;  "  side  walls,"  the  givef 
of  odds  losing  a  point  if  he  plays  the  ball  on  to  any  side  wall,  the 
end  penthouses  bfeing  open  to  him,  and  the  dedans  and  grille.  In 
these  *'  cramped  "  odds  the  rules  do  not  apply  if  the  ball  goes  out 
of  lihiits  after  the  secohd  bound. 

The  Game  and  Hints  on  Play. — The  players  decide  who  shall 
serve  ty  spinning  a  racquet  on  its  head.     One  spins  and  the 
other  cdls  "  rough  "  or  "  smooth,"  the  "  rough  "  side  of  thcM 
head  of  the  racquet  showing  thi^  knots  of  some  of  thd  lower 
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stririjgs.  The  wirniei""  takes  the  service  side,  service  being  an 
advAntageJ  He  serves  from  any,  part  of  the  court,  and  in  any 
way  he  thiaks  best,  and  the  ball  must  go  over  the  net;  strike 
tihe  side  penthouse,  and  fall  into  the  service-court  (see  "  Fault  *' 
and  ''  Pass  ").  His  opponent  ("  striker-out  ")  tries  to  return 
tlie  ball  over  the  net  beforjc  it  has  touch/ed  th^  ground, a  second 
time;  he>  may  volley  or  half* volley  it.  iFor  a  stix^e  to  be 
**  good  "it  must  be  made  before  the  second  l?ound  of  thfe  ball, 
and  the  ball  must  go  ovei'  the  net  (even  if  it  touches  iti,  and 
must  not  strike  the  wall  aboive  the  pl^yJine,  noj;  touch  the  roof 
or  rafters.  The  first  point  to  be  attained  is  to  be  sure  of  getting 
the  ball  over  the  net,  the  next  to  tlo  so  in  such  a  way  as  tp 
defeat  the  opposing  playet*^  attempt  to  make  a  "good"  strgke 
ij;i  retujrn. 

,  it  often  happens  that. a  player,  either  intentionally  or  from 
inability,  does  not  take  or  touch  a  ball  returned  to  him  over 
the  net.  In  this  event,  chiefly  on  the  service  side,  a  "  chase  " 
(in  Italian  caccia,  in  French  ckasse)  is  made,  the  goodness  or  the 
badness  of  which  depends  upon  the  spot  on  the  fbor  which  the 
bail  touches  next  after  its  first  bound.  The  nearer  this  spot 
is  to.  the  end  wall,  the  better  thexhase.  The- chase  lines  are 
numbered,  being  one  yard  apart,  the  shorter  lines  representing 
the  half^istance.  The  chases  are  noted  and  called  by  the 
marker.  Thus  if  a  ball  fell  on  the  line  marked  4,  he  would  call 
"  chase  four  ";  if  between  4  and  3,  he  would  call  **  Better  than 
four  "  if  it  fell  nearer  to  4  than  the  short  line,  and  "  Worse  than 
three  "  if  it  fell  on  the  short  line  or  between  the  short  line  and 
3;  for  if  the  ball  fall  on  a  line  the  striker  is  credited  with  the 
better  stroke.  Strokes  into  the  galleries  and  doors,  with  the 
exception  o£  the  winning  gallery  (last  gallery,  hazard  side) 
count  as  chases.  The  making,  or,  in  technical  language,  the 
**  laying  down"  of  a  chase  does  not  immediately  affect  the 
score:  it  has  to  be  won  first,  i.e,  the  other  player  tries  to  make 
a  better  chase;  if  he  fails,  the  original  maker  wins.  For  this 
purpose  after  two  chases  have  been  laid  down  (or  one,  if  either 
player's  score  is  at  40)  the  players  change  sides,  s,g.  if  X  has 
been  serving  and  Y  has  laid  down  two  chases,  Y  becomes  the 
server"  and  tries  to  defend  them_,  X  Xo  win  them  by  making  the 
ball  fall  nearer  to  the  back  wall  after  its  first  boimd  than  Y  did. 
Either  player  wins  the  cKase^if  "he  "finds""  (le,  hits  tlie  ball 
into)  one  of  the  winning  openings,  or  if  his  opponent  fails  to 
make  a  good  return.  The  winner  of  the  chase  scores  a  point. 
The  chases  are  played  off  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  made. 
Should  X  in  trying  to  win  a  chase  make  the  •same' chase  as 
Y  originally  laid  down,  the  chase  is  off  and  neither  ^de  scores. 
In  Ffanccf  the  chase  is  pl^ypd  again.  The  "  rest  "  goes  on  till 
one  of  the  players  fails  to, make  a  good  return,  or  deliberately 
leaves  the  ball  alone  in  order  that  his  opponent  may  lay  down 
a  chase  (a  procedtire  to  be  followed  at  the  discretion  of  a  player 
in  whose  judgment  the  chase  will  be  a  bad  one),,  or  lose  a  chase 
a!^ready  laid  down  and  in  the  course,  of  being  played  off.  Either 
player  can  score^  there  being  no  "  handnin  "  or  "  hand-btrt '^ 
as  at  lUcquets.  A  point  is  scored  by  that  player  whose  opponent 
fail^  to  make  a  good  return  stroke  in  a  rest,  or  who  strikes  the 
ball  into  a  winning  opening,  or  wins  a  chase,  or  to  whom  two 
faults  are  served,  in  auccession^  A  player  loses  a  stroke  who 
strikes  the  ball  twice,  or  allows  it  ta  touch  himself  6r  his  clothes. 

"  He  who  would  excel  as  a  tennis-player  must  learn  to  serve," 
is  the  dictum  of  an  amateur  champion,  but  the  neqessary  variations, 
the  difference  bi^tween  the  "  railroad  and  the  "  giraffe,"  &c.,  can 
onljr  be  explfiined  by  ^n  experienced  player  and  in  the  court. 
Variety  is  all-inj^itant.ap  is  the  knowledge  of  what  sort  of  service 
is  most  valuable  m  defendmg  a  particular  cnase.  All  service  should 
be  heavily  "  cut.  For  the  winjiing  of  hazard-side  chases,  indeed 
for  all  purposes,  the  '!  nick  "  service  is  useful,  the  endeavour  being 
to  make  the  service  drop,  at  the  nick  of  the  grille- wall  and  the 
fiooi:.  In  attempting  this  service  it  shovild  be  remembered  that 
it  is  better  for  the  ball  to  hit  the  floor  first  than  the  wall,  as  this 
allows  the  cut  to  act.  It  is  wise  to  cultivate  one  sort  of  service 
tp  perfection,  if  possible,  with  a  reserve  c^  otherf  to  suit, the  occa- 
sion.'  Again,  the  tennis  "stroke,"  differing  essentially  as  it  does 
from  the  ractjtiet  stroke,  can  only  be  learnt  in  the  cotirt  from  a 
good  teacher;  but  it  is  an  alciom  tnat'tenn)^  is  not  a  game  in  which 
1^4  hitting  necessarily  teJls, .  thdug^  forcer  may  bf? '  usdCully  em- 
ployed in  trying  to  "  And  "  the  winnmg  openings.    This,  however, 


is  an  Important  point  of  etiquette — rt  is  not  " 'correct  "**  to  force 
for  the  dedans  When  the  striker  is  close  to  the  net,  unless' the  forc^ 
is."  boasted  "  or  there  is  no  danger  of  hitting  his  opponent.  In 
soitie  clubs  such  a  stroke  i^  forbidden  by  a  by-law.  Some  modern 
players  play,  a  falster  and  harder  game  than  their  predecessors',  who 
considered  strokes  *'  on  the  floor,"  i.e.  carefully  ju'dged  chases,  to 
be  the  trufe  feature 'of  the  game;  but  in  any  casci  the'begiiiner 
should  remeitibei'  that  it  is  better  to  save  his  breath  and  to  trust 
to  winning  an  easy  cha^  by-and-by  than  to  rim  after  a  hard-hit 
•  stroke,  which  if  left  alone  would  leave  "  chase  the  door  *'  or  "  second 
gallery"  to  be  played  for  afterwards.  .Similarly' in  defending  a 
chase,  he  should  remember  during  the  rest  what  th^tt  chase  is,  and 
[  not  endeavour' to  return  a  stroke  which  would  haye.  lost  it.,  Chases 
!act  as  breathing-spaces,  especially  to  the  player  who  can'trUst  to 
his  skill'  '*  on  the  floor;**  and  these,  together  with  'good  service, 
form  the  reason  why  men  can  play  tennis,  and  play  it  well,  kt  a 
time  of  life  when  cncbet;  racquets  and  other  active  ^mes  have. to 
be  abandoned. 

History. — Tennis,  may  well  be  called  a  royal  game,  having 
been  popular  with  various  kings  of  England  and  JFliance,  though 
it  is  fanciful,  to  connect  it  with  Homer's  Nausicaa^  princess  of 
Phaeacia  {Odyss.  vi.  115),  who  is  represented  by- him  as  throw- 
ing, and  not  ai  hittillg'  the  ball  to  her  maids  of  honour.  In  the 
ball-g^pii^s  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  we 
may  s'ee  the  rudinients  of  the  French  jeu  de 
pautne,  which  is  "undoubtedly  the  ancestor 
of  modem  tennis  in  a  direct  line.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  quite  obscure.  Some 
give  a  numerical  derivation  from  the  fact 
that  la  longue  pautne  was  played  by  ten 
players,  five  on  each  side;  others  regard  it 
as  a  corruption  of  tamis  (sieve),  for  in  a 
form  of  la  paume  the  server  bounced  the 
ball  on  a  sieve  and  then  struck  it:  there 
is  no  possible  reason  for  connecting 
**  tennis  "  with  the  term  Tenois,  or  Senois; 
most  probable  is  the  derivation  from 
Tenez!  (Take  it!  Playl),  especially  when 
we  remember  the  large  number  of  French 
terms  that  adhere  to  th^  game,  e.g.y  grille, 
tambour  (drum,  from  the  sound  on  the  board 
that  formed  the  facj/of  that  buttress)  and 
dedans.  Further,  ajgoem  dealing  with  the. 
game,  written  in  Latin  elegiacs  by  R. 
Frissart,  makes  th^  striker ,  ciy  "  j&Wfi^e/" 
(Take  it.O  a^ter  each  stroke:  this  seems  to 
correspond  with  the  custom  -wftich'  ehjbin^ 
the  racquet-marker  to  cajl  '*  Play  "  \yhen-< 
ever  ^  legitimate. ;strpke  lias  been  made. 
In.  the  "Akxiad"  of  <  Anna  .  Comnena 
(about  A.D.  1120)  is  a  reference  to  a  game  played  on  horseback 
in  which  a  staff,  curved  at  the  end  ^and  strung  with  sfriiigs  o|, 
plaited  gut,  w:as  used.  This  game  was  played  in  a  ,Q9Wt,ca)leq 
"  a  court  for  goff  (^icY*  (accordingto  thevLcxicdn  of  Alexdniruie 
Greek)  ^  and  some  similar  game,  corrupted  through  tchangati  into 
chicane  J  was  played  in  France.  In  a.d.  1300  the  gamd  Vas  also 
known  as  La  boude.  Throughout  the  century  indeed  it  was 
played  in  France  and  by  the  highest  in  the  land:  thus  Loins.X. 
died  from  a  chill  contracted  after  playing j  Charles  V.  was 
devoted  to  the  game,  though  he  vainly  tried  to  stop  it  As  a. 
pastime  for  the  lower  classes;.  Charles  VI.  watched  the  game 
from  the  room  where  be  was  confined  during  his  attack  of 
jinsanity,  and  Du  Guesclin  amused  himself  with  it  during  the* 
siege  of  Dinan.  In  England  the  game,  or  somfe  form  o^  it,  was 
known,  Chaucer  possibly  alluding  to  it  in  the  words,  J'  But 
canstow  playen  racket  to  and  fro"^  and  hand-ball^  which  may. 
have  been  either  tennis  or  cricket,  was  proscribed  with  cither- 
games  by  Edward  HI.  in  1365.  In  France  the  gam^  wtis  pxo- 
hibited  to  priests  in  a.d.  1245,  and  also  in  149$,  1512  an<J.j673, 
In  1427  we  hear  of  a  \yoman  named  Margot,  who  was  a  skilful 
player,  both  her  forehanded  and  badcbanded  strokes  bein|^' 
commended;  henct  lye  '^^y  infer  that  the  racquet  had  now 
been  introduced.  Tennis  was  at  this  time  frequently  played  in , 
soine  crude  fomi.in  tJbe  nvoats  of  castles,  where  Charles  VUI^ 
used  to  watch  the  game.    Henri  II.  is  described  as  the  best 
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tUfty^"iii  ^iftabei  tod'wbr^y  «f  tfae  sllvt^  !^ll>igi^^  to  the 
finest  players.  Lat?er,  Henri  IV.  atod  Lduis  ^fV:  (whc  kept  a 
regular  staff  t6  look-  After  Kia  <kHifft)''wetie*  patrons  ;a«d  players 
ctf  tennife;  ind^fed,  in  Henri  IVi^S' reign  SO  popular  ''*^' the  spoWJ 
thgit'it  wa^  said  that  thei^  were  '/ifiore  tennis-playerB  in  Paris 
than  dninkatds  in  England" ;  in  the  i^th'^detttury'  Paria  alond 
cbuld  boast  bf  -250  c6tttts,'yfet  it  is- 'Stated  that  in  1879  there 
#ere  only  six  tourtsin  the  whol^Of  Fmnce.  =  The'weid  "  teniiis  '* 
— the  game  havifig  hitherto  be^n  described  'q&  lumens  fUae-^^ 
first  fotnd.itii'GoiKi^er-s  I'^Balade  uaU)  the  Worthy .  labd  noble 
kynge  Henry*  the  fourth  "(1400),  but  Shakespeare's  dllusiori 
tb  tennis  ^s  knowiii  to  Henry  V.  musl  not  bt^  oiJnittedV '  iii  reply 
to  messengers  from  the  dauphin,  who  had  sent  him  a  present 
of  tennishbalk  by  tbeif  kaiia^/'fteifry-sayJP-i^'A  ..  ?    '  .i      1 

•^ '  ^  **  When  We  havemateh'd  bur  rackets  to  theae  baUs.    i         -  ■    ^ 
.•  •WetwiU,  in  RraBce,  by  iGodJfi  grace,  plav'i  set  v  •  \ 

.    .Sb^l  ^trikQ  hjs  father's  crown  into  the  ha^rd. 

Tell  hun.he  hath  ma4e  a  match  with  such  a  wism^ler 
That  all  the  courts'  of  France  will  be  disturbed   ' 
"     '    :Wlth  chases."  -         .  .. 

>   I    .  '  • — (ff-^wry  y^  Act  i.^  8c.  a.) 

Even  if  It  be  an  anachronisifa  thkt  the  pciet  should  put  these 
technicarterm^  into  the  king's  mouth,  yet  the  fatt'  is  estftb^ 
lished'that  the  terms  Were  familiar  !h'  Eli5&abeth's  time.' 
Henry  VII.  indeed  both  played  the  game  and  revoked  the  eiKcts' 
that  forbade  it;  there  was  a  court  at  Windsor  Castle  in  his 
time,  an  open  court  with  four  bare  walls,  no  penthouse,  i&c, 
being  visible,  and  connected  with  the  palace  by  a  covered  way: 
This  court  stJH  existed  in  1607.  It  was  in  that  reign,  possibly 
in  that  Court,  that  the  king  of  Castile  played  a  match  with  the 
marquis'  of  Dorset,  the  king,  who  used  a  racquet,  conceding 
*'  fifteen  "  to  the  marquis,  wiw  played  with  'his  hand.  The 
king  won  the  sfet.  Henry  VIII.  probably  built  the  court  at 
Hampton  Court  Palace.  In  1615  there  Were  further  court^  in 
London  of  various  sizes,  and  a  picture  of  James^  II.  as  a!  boy 
represents  him  standing  in  a  tettnis-court  holding  a  short- 
handled  racquit,  Atriing  diigonally,  Pepyfe  frecjuently  alludes 
to  tennis  at  a  time  when  there  wer^b"  two  courts  at  Oxford  and 
five  at  Cambridge.  Though  the  gamfe!  flourished  in  thie  iptfi 
century,  it  lost  some  of  its*  popularity,'  maihly' throu^  the 
dem^olitioh  of  courts  as' building  operation^  increased;  inore- 
over,  courts  cotaplete  in  every  detjjlil  alorife  Were  built,  thef  play* 
being  'consequently  66nfine(i  to  the  ihetriber^  of  the  clubs  that 
cbuld  afford  thp  expensfe.  The  lasf  of  the  old  courts  to  dis- 
appear stoo<l  in  WindMU  Street,  at  thetop  of  tlie  Haymarket, 
Londoh. .  King  Edward  VII.',  when  prince  of  WaleS,  frequently 
played  tennis'at  ** Prince's?'*  Court.  * '"  '  ' 

The  evohition  of  the  court  as  now  built  fe  not  easily  traced, 
but  courts  undoubtedly  existed  side  byi^dc?  which  differed 
f torn  ^ach  bther  both  in  detail  and  in  dimensions.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  such  'details  as  the  peuthouse,,  grille;  g;alleries,  &fc., 
were  deliberately  planned  to  elaborate  the  game,  tut  it  is  not 
Unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  game,  playisd  ,  as  it  must  often 
hdve  been,  iri^ex!temporiied  courts,  took  some  of  ite  modifications 
from  them:  it  is  a|t  least'fiigmficant  that  in  an  old  illustration 
of  7a  paume  a  miniitufe  penthouse  appears  (from  which  the  ball 
fe  rolling),  apparently  a  sheltet  for  a  bell.  The  net  does  nbt 
appear  tyi'the  r^th  centuiy-  a  rope,  fringed  or  tasselled,  being 
Stretched  across  the  court:  further,,  the  ra<iqiiet  was  not  in 
universal  use  in  15^7,  since  Erasmus  in  Ws  Colloquies  says, 
*^  ReHctdum  (nety  or  racquet)'  piscatofidu^' 'reHnguamus:  ele- 
gdnttus  est  pdpia  uti.'^  An  Italian,  Antonio  Scanio  de  Salo,  ^s 
the  first  bibliographer  of  tennis.  In  his  Thuato  delta  Talla 
(treatise  on  the  Ball)  he  mentions  a  large  court  for  the  game  as 
played  with  a  racquet,  and  a  small  court  for  thie  hand-game.' 
The  large  court  Was  121  ft.  long;  it,  was  entered  by  two  doors, 
one  between  the  first  and  second  galleries  Ofi  either  side  of  the 
pet;  there  were  four  galleries  on  each  Side;  the  dedatis  ex- 
tended across  the  whol^  width  of  the  court:  the.  tambour  was 
there  .and  ^  two  grilles.  He  also  mentioned"  phaseis,  but  these 
were  decided 'by  the  place  where  the  ball' filially 'stopped,' the 
spot  being  fna^ked  by  a  Somali  movable  standard.  In  another 
kind  of  court' lie  say^  that  there  Was  itio  tainbout,  but  two  grilles. 
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f!o  one,  thj  end  wall  service 'fiid^.  fift  ibhe  hand'COart  one  side 
was  open  all'  its  iengtli,  with  the'  ^de(>tiofk  iof  the  Jwtttery  and 
some-  pilars  thiat  periiiaps  gave  Variety'  to  tihe  <strolte.  Tfad 
Latih  poem  to  which  allusion' has' been'm^ido  shows  the  similarity 
cii  the  '17th-century  game  to  th*^  mod^fr: -the  racquet  ik  span; 
C3ie  marker  {^igmO&f)  is  th^hs  to  ^ark'Oie' chases  (fMUi$)  ^tb 
the  movabie'  s^ndard;  there  id  the  grille  (j€Hestta)\  tfaa 
scoring  by  "i^,  30,  4a,  game";  the  volley  {votatu  ludere)\ 
the  nick  {pedi '  Itider^f  ¥>senc\i  su  pied);  the  appbal  to  the 
^ectators;  the  bokrd<tat€^lla/i  French' •/'^i^);  d&oce  atnd  vantage, 
and  the  pebtho^^.  i  Iti  the  ngthi  and  t6th  <:ent«iriies  tennis^ 
bialls ''Were' so  bitgely*^  Imports  ifois "  France  that  the  Iron- 
mongers^ Company,  who  w^^  the  Bnglish  dianufactures,  t^ice 
Eftitionfed^h^  last  tiihe  in  1591— teir-"  protection  "  in  th« 
atter  of  ball^.  Theteafm  *'  bisk  **' (bisque,  «>riginally  bi^qudye) 
does  not  api^ar  it  EiS^glkh  tennis  till  1697  (ShadweH'g  True 
Wid&m),  nor  is*  tlie  MA)»ng  gallery  mcfntioned  before  1767.  £d 
ihk  r7th  cetitui^  tennis  bec&Die  a  spectacle  in  France,  and  the 
prof essioRal  player  'Came' into  eMstencto,  the  most  famous  of 
that  time  being  1>  Pape^  Oergi  and  Servo,  aiid'&bbut  the  same 
time  was  fonned  the  gild  of  Pnut^t^krs-racquetiers  (inaiiu- 
facturers  of  tennis  material)  with  its  arms,  *"  Sable,  a  tennis- 
racquet  proper;  in  a  cross  four  tennis-balls  of  the  same." 
De  Garsault,  writing  in  17^7;  says,  "  La  PemmeiB  the  oifly  game 
thatdan  take  rank  in  the  list  of  Arts  and  Crafts,"  and  his  book, 
Uart  dtt  Fauntier-RekqUeUeri  '^as  adopted  by  the'  Acadtme 
Rdyaie.  In  Fraiice  very  large  sidn^  of  money  Were  wagered 
on  the  game,  especially  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  c€totury,  the  stakes 
being  deposited  under  the  cord  )or  net,  ^ile  in  England,  about 
1750, 'there  was  so  much  bettihfe  and  swindMg,  espedaSy  by 
professioha!  players,  that  Ihe  game  as  played  in  the  public 
courts  fen  into  disrepute.  -  In  the  middle -of  the  19th  ceritliry, 
tcinnis-coUrtis  i/^ere  rare  indeted^  in  England,  the  best  known 
bemg  those  of  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Chib  <btiilt  in  i838),'of 
the  Mes^rt'Priilce  in  rfans  Place;  S'.W.,  feesides  one  at  Brighton, 
one  at  Hathptdn  Court,  two  at  Cambridgfe,  4nd •  one  at  O^ord; 
but  the  feaihe'prbgressed  so  fast  that  iii''i0^<>  th^e  werei  bttweeta 
thirty  and' f6rty  courts  'in  England,  one  ea<ih  in  Irektod  a*id 
Scotland,  five  in  America,  six  in  France,  one  in  Melbot^rtie 
(Australia)  and' one  in  TasinEBinitib^ ';lrbe  gansftthas  dittppeated 
in  Italy,  Cermany,  Austria*  and  Spain',^ 'though  in' Spaiiy  it  w«ib 
popular  in  the  days  of  Philip  III.  (i 578-1621)  ^cf  Was  himsfelf 
fond  of  playing.  ;  /  i. »    r  :      ,     . 

The  great  French  plaiyers  mlentioned  at^ive  were  foDowed  by 
others — Cabasse  (who  inventejd  the, /Vbbasted  force '*  known 
as  the  coup  de  Cabasse}^  Barcellon,  Farolais  and  Barn6on,  and 
in  the  18^  eentiir^  tiie  Chari^iers,  Set^i^on^  atid-Mtisson,  the 
last-namec^  !e(  really  great  playei  who  could  Jgi|e!fift^n  to  any  of 
his  conten^pp^aries.  One  of  his  feats,  V^  ^^  stand  in  a  barrel 
before  recc&vingthe  service,  spring  out  of  it  and  into.it  before 
and  after  each  'stroke.  ^  Other  J  good  {dayersof  later  date  were 
Cj^A.  Delahay^,  and  igreatest  io£  all,.  JL  £.  Baire,  who  in  1855 
reropened  *  the  Vereailles  \court,  famous'  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Tiers  £(at'  oh  the  ;2dtji  of'June  1789,  which  body  there 
asseroble<i.a?i^i,toQk  the; ;Peietfate4'"  Oath  of  the  teniiisTtJoutt./ 
Massbn  is  supgposed  td  'have  vidHid  England  in  1792  and.  tQ 
HaVe  playied  against  Messrs  Hawkins  and  Price,  and  a  professic&iaJ 
called  Pillet;_  (or  Pilet);  but' of 'Barre's  visit  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  he  played  on.  the»inew  court  of  ^hei  Marylebbne'  Club  in 
1839,  meeting  f*  Peter  "  Tompkins,  the?  English  champion,  and 
beatin?  him  so  3everely  that  when  they  met  again  next  year 
Tompkins  received  the  odds  of  thirty,  and  a  bisque.  As  an  in- 
stance ofc  the  ip(>eagre  interest,  taken  in  tennis,  at  the  time,  Juliaix 
Marshall  in  his  AtMuxls  of  Tennis  statesi  that:  in  BelllsLiJc,  the, 
leading  sporting  paper,  Barre  is  reported  as  playing  Cox  and 
Tompkins /'giving' 7  J  for  a  biSqUe,"'  the  't^iiWis  terin  ''half 
fifteen."  being  arithmeticaHv  rendered.  'C.  Gl. Taylor,  the  fereat 
cricketex,  was'  one  of  the  best  amateurs,'  ahoflfyhis'  time.  Barre 
eventually  tesigried  .the  championship  'm  favour  of  George 
Lambert,  who  was  beaten  -in  1885  by 'T!'.  -Ptttitt,  of  Bostlon 
U.S. A:    Athleti(i''!Assodation,''an  EtigfeWrtiafr  by  birth,  wiro 
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kamt  all  his  tennis  in  America*  Charles  Saundees  beat  Lambert 
ID  z886)  thereby  becoming  champion  of  England.  Pettitt  and 
Saundecs  met  for  the  championship  of  .the  world  at  Dublin, 
Pettitt  winning  by  seven  9eis  to  five.  The  match  took  place 
in  May  11890,  and  during  the  autumn,  Pettitt  declining  to  defend 
the  title,  Saunders  a^umed  it,  but  five,  years  latter  he  was 
challenged  by  Peter  Latham  and  beaten,  Latham  thus  becoming 
the  champion  of  the  world  both  at  racquets  and  tennis..  An 
American,  George  Standing,  challenged  him  ijo,  1897  for  the 
racquets  championship,  but  was  beajten,  ^tu^i  ne^  year  Pettitt 
challenged  Latham  at  tennis*  Xn  1:904  C.  Fairs  C'  Punch  ") 
chaUenged  Latham;  lor  th^  cban^ioAship,  but.iwas  .beaters  ^^t. 
in  rpo8  Latham  resigned  his 'title,;  and /'Fairs  th^n  issued  a 
challenge  to  any  other  pbo^r  in  the.wodd  to  contest  his  right 
to  the  position  of  chanipibn.  The  challenge  was  taken  up  i^, 
1910  by  G.  F.  Covey, -the  match  for  the?  championship,  plftyfrf 
at  Brighjton,in  the  summer  of  19x0,  b^^ii;^  woe^  by  Fairs  after, a 
dose  contest,  in  which  the  younger  playier  secured  six  sets  tq 
b^  opponent's  seven>  and  fifty-thrw  games  to  fiJfty'^ine  won  by 
the  champion^  lAAiong  ama^ura  a;  formal  cha^pioinship  was 
not  established  till  i889>  the  i^eeognized  <^ha^pion  being  ikp_ 
winner  o{.  the  gold  pri«e  annually  given  bythie  Marylebonpk 
Cricket  .Club  to  its  members,  th«  con^petition  not  being  made, 
"open  ".till  1896,  For  fifteen  years,  from  ^^867.  to  i88i, 
J.  M.  Heathcote  held  the  title,  ajnong;  thpse  whp^i  be  defeated 
during  that  period  beping  s^ch  fine:  t^nni^-players  as  Julian 
Marshall,  G^  B.  Crawley,  tbe^  Hpn,  C.  G,  J^ytt^iton  (afterw^ds 
Lord  Cobham),  R.  P,  WalkeTi  AE.  Boyle,  and  th^  Hpn.  Alfred 
Lyttelton.  In  1882  A.  Lytt^ton  def e«^ted  Heathcoite,.  only  to 
be  beaten  neicl  year  by  hin^;  and  to  beat  him  in  turn  in  1884 
and  1:885;  but  in  1886  Heat>cote  (jthen  fifty-three  yeais.of  age) 
was  again  champion^  From  1887. to  L895  iAclusjv^.  th^,HoA. 
A.  Lyttelton  was  chami^ion,.defea^}lig  du^ngthat  tipie  (besides 
Heathpote)  A..J»  Webbe,  Sir  Edward  prey' and  H.  E,- Crawley. 
Gr^p  perseverancer-he  woivthc  ^v^  pri2«  9in  s^  occasions-r- 
wasrciwaxded  with  the  .gold/prize^in  11^96^  but  he  was*  dispossessed 
ilb-i897  by  E^  Hk  Miles,-  whp  wpn  ior  the  nc^t  ,ten  years^^.with. 
tJiQ/e»cpption  of  i9pQ>iwben  fherwas  b^ten  by  J.  B.  Gribble. 
On  ska  occasions  dwing  Uiis  series  3ir  Edward  Grc^;  \ras  second 
to  the  winner.  ,;[.,, 

'  In  taSo  the  Amateur x&ampibnsliip,.  open  to  all  amateurs;  was 
iofltituted.  ait  Qtt^n>  Club/  V^est  Kensington.  The  foUowing  list 
f  hows  the  winnfBJcs^J-    .      -./  .1    . 


1889.  Sir  E.  Grey. 

1890.  E,  B.  Curti^s. 

1891.  Sir  £:.  Grey. 
i89i.  H.  Ei  CrawleyJ 
1893.  ft.  E.  Crawley,  r 
18194.  H.  E.. Crawley. 
1^93.  Sir  E,  Grey. 

1896.  Sir  E.  Grey. 

1897.  J.  B.  Gribble. 
i«98.  Sir  El  Grey. 
I899.  £.  H.  Miles. 


1900.  E.  H.  Miles. 

1901.  E.  H.  Miles. 

1902.  E.  H.  Miles. 

1903.  E.  H.  Mfles. 

1904.  V.  Pennell. 
JI905.  E.  H.  }A'i\g^ 

1906.  E.  H.  Miles. 

1907.  Jay  Gbiild.' 
1968.  Jay  Gotiid;' 

1909.  E.H,  Miles. 

1910.  £,  H.  Miles. 


It  may  be  mentioned  that'Heath<x>te  and  Lyttelton,  who  mono- 
polised^ the  Marylcoone  Club's  gold  priz0  for  t^enty-njne  years, 
wer^>  strict  adherents  to  the  -old-fashioned  classical,  ^ame,  the 
winning  and  defending  of  chases  and  the  clever  placing  or  th^ 
baW  being  the  leading  feature  of  theii^  game.  A  diftertlnt  and  less 
attractive  style  of  play,  consi^iilg  of  harder  hittii^,  asserted  itself 
in  Miles^^s  finit  success,,  which  was  followed,  by  many  othca:8;.but 
Jay  Gould,  an  American  amateur,  who  beat  Miles  for  the  champion- 
snip  in  1907  and  again  ,in  1908^  owed  his  success  to  the  perfection 
of  his  style  in  the  older  and  more  scientific  tennis.  He  did  not 
defend  his  title  in  I9d9^^hen  Miles  again*  became  amateur  champion 
in  his  absence,  a  title  which  Miles  again  retained  in  1910. 

The  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  played  two 
matches,  two-handea  and.' four-handed,  eveir  since  1859,  with  the 
exception  of  1864.  when  neither  match  was  played.    TTw 
aye  played  at  the  conrt  of  the  Marylebone  Qub. 

•  Tennis  in  America, — Few  tennis-courts  existed  in  America 
before  1880,  about ,  which  tame  the  buildings  of  the  Boston 
Athletic  Associal^qn.  m^  the  New  York  Racquet  and  Tennis 
Club  iNjerc  built, ,  Jhere  are  now  also  courts  at  Chicago,  Tuxedo, 
Lakewpod  and  several  other  places,  but  the  game  is  naturally 
played  by  compa^fitiyi^  few  person^.    Tom  Pettitt,  mentioned 
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above  as  for  several  years  dmmpion  of  the  world,  was  for  many 
years  in  charge  Qf-  the  Boston  co^rts.  Other  first-class  men  are 
Alfred  Tompkins  of  New  York,  Boakes  of  Chicago,  and  Forester, 
Richard  Sears  first  won  the  American  championship  In  1892, 
'  and  it  has  been  won  since  by  F,  Warren,  B;  S.  de  Garmendia, 
L.  M.  Stockton  (four  tinges),  Eus^ce  Miles  (^hampipn  of  Great 
Britain),  Joshua  Crane,  and  Jay^  Gould  (amateur  champion 
1907  and  X9o8).  The  older  courts  at  Boston  and  New  York 
are  rather  low  and  small,  but  the  newer  ones  are  perfect. 

See  J.  M.  ^eathcote,  T^tmsr  Laum  TerndSf  RacbetSi  Fioes,  in 
"  The  Badmint9n  Library/' .  new  and  revised  edition  (jLondon, 
1903I;  Racquets,  Tenuis  a^nd  Squashy  by  Enstace  Miles  (Lpndout 
1902).  '  ... 

TENNYSON,  ALFRED  TENNTSOVi  xst  Bas.on  (180971892), 
English  poety  was  bom  at  Somersby,  Linfpolnshire^  on  t^e  6th 
of  August  1809.    He  was  the  fourth  of  the  twelve  children  of 

!  the  Rev.  George  Cla3^on  Tennyson  (1778-1^31)  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Fytche  (1781-1865).  The  Tennysons  were  fin  old 
Lincolnshire  family  settled  at  Bayon*s  Manor. ,  The/  poet's 
grandfather,  George  Tennyson,  M.P.,  had  disinherited  the  poet's 
fathei:,  who  was 'settled  bard  by  in  the  rectory  of  Somersby,  iq 
favour  of  th^  younger  son,  Charles  Tennyson  D'Eyncourt,  Jhe 
riqh'  pastoraJi  iscenery  of  this  part  of  .Lincolnshire  influenced  the 
ima^ation  of  ,th^  boy,  and  is  plainly  reflected  in  all  his  earl|^ 
poetry,  aXthpughit  h^  now  been  stated  with,  authority  that  the 
localities,  of.  hif  subject-poj^ms,  which  had,  been  ingeniously 
identi£ed  with  real  brooks  and  granges,  were  wholly  imaginary w 
At  a  very  early  ;?ige  Jie  began  to  write  in  prose  and  verse.  Af 
Cbpstmas  181 5  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar,  school  at  Louth, 
his  mother  haying  kept  i^p  ^  connexion  with  this  tj^ical  Lincoln^ 
shii;e  borough,  of  which  her  father,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Fytche, 
had  been  vicar,;  ..Tennyson  was  at  this  school  for  five  years^ 
g^pd  then  returned  to  Sqmersby  to  be  trained  by  his  father.    In 

i  the  r^tory  the  boys  bad  the  run  of  an  excellent  library,  and 
here,  the  young  poet  based  his  wide  knowledge  ,of  the  English 
cl^tS^s.  The  news  of  Byron's  death  (19th  April  1:824)  ibls^^  * 
deep ; impression  on  him:  it  was  a  day,  he  ^d,  "  when  tbei 
whole  world  s^med  to  be  darkened  for  me  ";  he  went  out  into 
the  woods  and  qajrvc^  '*  Byron  is  dead  "  jup^  a  rock.  Tennyson 
was  s^lready  writing  gopioi^sly— " an  epic  of  6000  lines"  at 
tvvelye,  a  drama, in  blank  verse  at  fourteen,  a^d  so  on:  these 
exercises  have,  very  properly, .  npt  been  printed,  but  the  po(?t 
s^d  of  them  at  the  close  of  his  lif^,  ''It  seems  to  me,  I  wrote 
them  all  in  perfect  metr|&."  The;  family  was  in  the  habit  of 
spei^ding  the  sunnier  holidays  at  the  coast  of  the  county^ 
commonly  at  Mablethorpe,  and  h^rQ  Tennyson  gained  his  im- 
pressions of  the  vastness  of  the  sea.  FitzG^rald  very  justly 
attributed,  the  landscape  character  of  Teru^yson's  g^;us  to 
the  impress  left  on  I^s  ioaagination  by  '-  old  Lincplnshire,  where 
there  were  not  only  such  good  seas,  but  also  suijji  fii^e  huill  and 
dale  among  tie  wolds," 

In  1827  Frederick, Tennyson  (1807-1898),  the  eldest  surviving 
brother,,  uniting  with  his  younger  brothers  Charje^  find  Alfred, 
published  at  Louth  an  anonymous  collection  of  Poems  by  Two 
Brothers,  The  "  two  "  were  Charles  and  Alfred  (whose  con; 
trihutions  predopiinated),  and.  who  shared  the  suiprising 
prpfits,  £20.  On,  the  20th  February  1828  Charles  and  Alfred 
matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge* .  where  Frederick 
was  already  a  student,  .  The  poet  subsequently  told  Mr  Edmund 
Gosse  that  his  father, would  not  let  him  leave  Somersby  till,  on 
successive  days,  Ije  had  recited  from  memory  the  whole  of  the 
odes  of  Horace.  T^e  brothers  took  rooms  at  12  Rose  Crescent, 
and  afterwards  moved  into  Trumpington  Street  (now  157 
Corpus  BuildingsJI.  They  were  shy,  and  made  at  first  few 
friends;  but  they  gradually  gathered  selected  associates  around 
them,  and  Alfred  prew  to  be  looked  up  to  in  Cambridge  **  as 
to  a  great  poet  and  an  ejder  brother  "  by  a  group  which  in- 
cluded Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  Monckton  Milnes  (Lord 
Houghton),  James,  Spedding,  W.  H.  Thompson,  Edward 
FitzGerald,  W.  H.  Brookfield,  and,  above  all,  A,  H.  Hallam 
(1811-1833).  Charles  Tennyson  (1808-1879)  afterwards  took 
the  additional  name  of  Turner.     He  published  foui"  volumes 
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of  sonnetH.  wJiieh.  havie ;  beoi  highly  praisddi '  la  June  iSa^ 
Alfced  Tenny^OQ  nion  the  Cbailcellor'a  pfizeiiKiedal  for  his  poem 
called  **  Tuobiictoo*:'  With  gceat  inipevfecti)6ns,  this  stlidy  ia 
Miltonic  blank  vet^e,  displays  the  genius,  of.  a  poet,  in  spite  of  a 
curious  obscurity  both  fk  t^ou^t  and  style.  Here. are  already 
both  richness  and  power,  althougli  their  expression  is  not  yet 
clarified  by  taste.  But » by  this  time  Teimyson  was  writing 
^cs  of  dtill  higher  ptoAiisey  and,  as.  Arthur  Haliam  early 
perceived,  urith  an  extraordinary  eatnestness  m  the  woIsh^>  of. 
beauty.  .  The  results  of.  this  eathusiaam  and  this  labour  of  the 
artist  appealed  in  the  volume  of  Faems,  chi^y  Lyrical,  pubr 
lished  in  1S30.  This  booki  would  have  bben  lastohi^iing  as  the 
production  of  a  yibUth  of  ttrenty-one,  eveh  if ,  since  the  death  of 
Byron  six  ysearft  befdie,  there  had  not  been  a  singular  dearth  of 
good  poetry!  in  England*.  Here  at  leasts  in  the  slender  volume 
of  1850,  was  a  new  .writer  reveaied,  and  in  '^  Mariana,"  ''  The 
^oet/'  ^'  Ijoy<ci  and  Beath,"  and  "  Oriana,^  a  singer> of  wonderful 
though  stiH  jundba^ened  melody*  Through  these,  dnd  through 
less  perfiect  examplesi  was  .exhibited  an  ama.ring  magnificeiiccf 
6f  fancy,  at  pt^seat  insufficient^  under  control,  and  a  voluptuous 
pomp  of  imagery^  tehdiaag  to  an  oyer-swcetaess.  The  veteran 
S.  T.  Coleridge,'  praising  the. genius  in  the  book,  blamed  the 
metrical  iibperf ection 'of  it«  For  this  criticism  he  has  himself 
constantly  been  reproved,  and  Tennyson  (whose  impatieocei  of 
anything  like  censure  was>.phenomesml)  contmaed  to  reseat  -it 
to  the.eod  of  his.  lile.  Yet  Coleridge  "Was  perfectly  just;  in  hid 
remark.;  and, the  metrical  anarchy  of  the  ''Madelines"  and 
'' Adelines' -'  of  the  1830  volume  showed  that  Tennyson^  with 
all.  hi^idibticacy  of  modulatioii^  had  not  yet  maatered  the  arts 
oi  YWfseM' 

.In  the  Slimmer  of  1830  Te&n3rson  and  HaBam' volunteered 
in  the  army  of  the  Spanish  insui^gent  ;Torrijos,  .and  marched, 
about  alitlile  in.tha  Pyrenees,.wittiout  meeting  with  an  enemy. 
He  came  back  tofind  his  father  ailifcig^  and  in  February  183 1  he 
left  Cambridge  for  Somiftrsby,  wherea  few  days  later  Dr  George 
Tennysoh.  diedi.  The  new  incumboub  was  wilHag  that  Une 
Tetoy60Ds:iiiQ(uld!ciiDntlau6.to  ^ve  in  the  rectory;  which  they 
didi  not  If ave  Until  vol  lyears  later.  [Arthur  Hialkm  was  now 
betrothed  to  Emily  Xetmysoh.  (afterwards  Mrs  Jesse^  181141889), 
and  stayed  frequently  at  'Somersby.  This  was  a  very  haptry 
time,  and.  one/ of  gr^at  i^ysical  development  on  Alfred's  part. 
He 'took  his '^ai^.  in  ail  kinds  of  athletic  cisendse^,  and  it  was 
BOW,. that  Brookfield  said>;;^SIt  is  not  fair  that  you.  should  be 
Herculto  as.  well  as  ApoUo/'  This;  high  physical  aest  in  life  seems 
to  have  declined  ^fter  £831,  w&enhis  eyes,  began  to  tEOuble  bim^ 
and  he. became  (liable  to  jdepre^fiion.  Theipoetical  wotk  of  these 
three  yearly,  mainly  spent  at  Somersby,  was  given  to  the  world 
in  the  volume  of  Poems  which. (dated  1833}  appeared  at  the  end 
of  1832.  This  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  astonishing  ran 
velationS  o£  finished  rgeniua  ever  produced  by  a  young  man  of 
less  \  than  lour->and<-twenty 4  Here .  were  to  be  read  '*  The  Lady 
of  .^rflott,"  '.'  The  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  *'  Otenone,"  "  The 
Lotosh^terSi"  !"The:  Palace-.  6f  Art,"  and.'* The  Miller's 
Daughter,''  with  a  score  •  of  other  Ifyrics,.  delimcHis  and  diVine/ 
The  a.dvancerin  oraftsmal>ship  and  command 'over  the  mdiMel 
of .yersQ'^hofwn  since  the. volume  6i  1830  is  Absolutely iastound-^ 
ing./If  TeQa3rson  had  diedof  the  savage  article  which  presently 
appeared  ih.  the  .Q«or^«r/y  .Rawew,Hterature:  would  have  sush 
tained  terrible  losses^fbut  his  name'  Wotdd  have,  lived  for  ever 
among  those  bf  the  great  £ngHsh  poets.  .Indeed,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  sevetal  direction^,  he  ever  surpassed  the 
glorious  tbiogs  tft'be. found' in  thiS!  most  e?cqui^te  and  most 
pifeciou»  book.  It  was.  well  that  its  publi<;ati6h  was  completed 
beforethe  blow  fell  tipon  Tdnnytson  which  tobk  :for  a  while  all 
the  li^t  out  of  him.  In  Augtist  1833  Arthtir  Hallam  stdrted 
with  bis  lather,  the.  great  historian,  for  Tirol.  They  went  no 
fartfaei!  than -Vienna,  wherb  Mr  Hallaan,.  returning  to.- the  hotel 
on  the  :15th  of  Septetaberi  1833^  found  his  son  lying  dead  oil  a 
sofa;  a  blood«^cssel  had  broken  in  his  brain.  :  Hii  bodyfi/as 
bmu^ht  back  to  England,  and  buned.  it  devedon  on  Uie  3rd 
oi  Ja0uaayaiS34-  These  event*  aifiEected  Tennyson  eatiemfely.' 
H)e  ;gt)QW^]oss[Jiian  ever  .willing  'toio61mrjft)DwaBdiQnd  iace  the> 


world;  his  healtih  became  ^^  vanabli  and;%iis:siiirits  iUcSff^rent.'^ 
The  earliest  efitect  of  Baliam's  death  upon  hjsfriend'a  art  was* 
I  the  composition^  ill  the  summbr  of  1834,.  of  The  Twa  Vwxs;s 
and  to  the  same  period  belong  the  b^;innihgs  xA  the  Idylls  df 
'  the  King  and  of  In  Memoriam^Xfvtt  both  of  whidi  he  meditated 
long<    Id  1835  he  visited  the  Lakes,  and  saw  much  of  Hartley 
:  Coleridge,  but  would  not  "  obtrude  oa  the  gjieat  man  at  Rydal," 
although  ^  ''  Wordsworth  was  hospitably  disposed/^     Careless 
alike  of  fame  and  of  in:daence,  Tennyson  spent  these  years 
mainly  at  Somersl^,  in  a  uniform  devotion  of  his  whole  soul 
to  the  art  of  poetry. ^    Iik  1:837,  to  their  great  distress,  the 
.Tetnysons  were  turned  out  of  the  Lincolnshire  rectory  where 
they>had  li.vedso  k)ng;    They  moved  to  High  BeechJ  in  Epping 
Forest,  which  was  their  hohi^  untM  1840.   The  poet  was  already 
engaged,  or  ''quasi-betrothed,"  to  Emily  S^llwoodj  but  ten' 
years  more  had^to  pdss^  before  they  cdutd  aflbrd  to  marry.    At^ 
Torquay,,  in  r838,  he  mote  A4idle^  Cowl  on  one  of  his  tare  ex* 
tcursions,  for  he  had  no  money  fof  touring,  ^nbt*  did  be  -wish  for 
change:  hcf  wsote  at  this  time, ' '  '^  t  requirb'^idet^,  bnd  myself 
to  myself,  tnore  than  any  mstn'whto  I  wtite.'^    In  1840  the 
Tennysons '  moved  to  Tunbridge!  Weils, » and  a  yea*  later  to 
Boxley,  n^as  Maidstone,  t6  be  close  to'  Ednhitid  Lushington,* 
who  had  now  married  Cecilia  Tenaysoh.    Alfred  was  irom  this' 
time  more  and  more  frequently  a  visitor  in  London. 
,    In  18411  the  two^voltme  ^ditkfA  of  his;  Poims  brok€J  t^  ten!' 
:  years' silence  which  he  had  enforced  hlmMlf  to  keep.'  Hete,- 
i  with  many  pieces  already  known  to  all  lovers  of  modern  verse, 
were  found  rich  and  copious  addkkitia  to  his  work.    These  he' 
had  origizuEdiy  intended  to  public  abme;  and  an  eaflier  privatdy 
pimted  Mone  d'Afthur,  D&^d,  and  o^m'  i4yUs;oi'^%4^i^  the 
despair  of  book-coUectorsc    Most  ^  thdse' studies  of  home-life* 
in  England)'  which  formed  so  higldy  popular  •  a- "section  of 
Tennyson's    work— *sttch   .ibIs    'V  The- •Oardener's-  Daughter," 
"  Wdlking  to  the  Mail,"-aild  -^The  Lotd  of  Burteigh-HL-were 
now  first  issued,  and,  in  what  we  have  f^own  tb  odlii^eir  a' 
much  higher  order,  ''Locksjey  Hall,"- "'tJlys8es,'*afld'^*  Sir! 
:  Gahihad/'   Tb  the  older  and'  m6i»  h[ixarioas<  lyiics,  as  t«pdht6d  * 
in  £84^  Temtysoa  did  ilot  spate  the  dattdng^  and  prutiifi[<^  hand,^ 
and  in<sdme  cades  went  too  far  in  restraining  the  wahton  spirit 
of  beauty  in  its  youthful  impulse.    It  is  from  1842  that  the 
imiveifsal>  f ame  of  Tennyson' must' b^  dated;  from  the  time  of 
the  publication^^  the  two  volumes  he  ceased  to  be  a  curiosity;^ 
or  the  darlii^  of  an  advanced  chc^e, '  ahd  took  bis  )^ce '  as  thi^ ' 
leadings  pioetc^' his  age  in  Eragkztd'.    Among  «h6  friends  whom 
henow inkde,  Or fof  !lihe  first tihne<euhivat€d,i;eei^CatIyle,  R^ 
Dickens,   and   B^^beth   Banett.'^  Material   difficulties  ao#,' 
however, 'for  the  first  time  intruded  6n  his  path.    H!e< 'became' 
the  victim'  of  a  certain  "earnest-frothy*^  speculator,  who  in^' 
duced  him  to  sell  Ms  littte  Linc6ln^ire  estate  at  Gi^disby;  find' 
to  invest  the- proceeds^  ^th  all  his  other  mon^,  and "patt ^^ 
that  of  hisi  brothers  and  aistert^  in  a  ""Patent  Decorative  Carving 
jCompaixy ":  in  a  few  months  the  whole  '^eme  collapsed^ 
and  Tennyson' Was  left' penniless;     He  Was  attacked  by  So 
overwhtelknhig>a  h)rpochondria  that  h$s  life  was' dedpaifed  of,- 
and  he  was  placed  for  sorrte  time  trtider  the  charge  of  a  hydrc^^ 
pathic' physician  at  Cheltettham,   whfei^   absoluttt'  ^cst   aiid^ 
isolation  gradually  biiodght  him  round  to  health  again.    Th« ' 
state  of  utter  indigency  to  which  Tei^nysori  was  reduced  greatly 
■eacercised  ihis  friends,  and  in  September  1845,  at  thfe  su^estion- 
of  Henry  Hallam,  Sir 'Robert^'' Peel  Was  induced  to  bestow  oh' 
the  pofet  a  pensldn  of  £2061  a  year.    Never  was  publifc  money 
'expended  in  a  more  patriotic  ifashion.    'Ttonysoh's  'h€*alth> 
'sWwly  became  resto^d,  ahd  ifti84'6  he  -ifrdsf  haid  M'-iTork '>)»'' 
\The' Prindi^;  in- the  autumn  of  ibis  yeat*  hcf  ^ took  a 'torn*  in- 
iSwitzerknd,   aiid  saw  great  mountains  and  suich***stateKe8t' 
bits  of  landskip^'  lor  the  first  time.'    In  1847- tiervouS  pnJStraf-' 
tion  again  obliged-him  to  undergo  treatment  at  Prestbtiryb; 
"Theyteli  m6  not  to  read,  mt  to  tfci6k;1)ue  they  inight  as' 
well  teH  we  not'  to  Uve."    Dr  -GuIly^s  watet<J(fure  was  tried, 
iwith  success.    The  Princess  vm& now  piiblished/ih  a  form  after-- 
iwards  considerably  modified  artd"added=tb.  -'Carlyle'  and  Fita-^ 
' Gerald .'^'jgavef^up  all  hopes-  of  h4m  ifter -  The  PHncess^/^  -bri 
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pretended  that  they  did.  It  was  true  that  die  beat  of  hia 
gepius  was  aligfatly  altered,  in.  a  duection  which  seemed  less 
purely: and  austere^  that  of  the  highest  art;  but  his  conoessionS) 
to<  public  taate  vastly,  addcki  to  the  width  of  the  drde  he  now 
addressed..  The  home  of  the  Tennysons  was  novfr  at  Cheltenham  i 
on  his  occasional. visits  to  London  he  was  in  the  habit  ofl  seeing 
Thackemy>  Coyentzy  Patjnoie^  drowning  and  Matready,  as 
well  as  older  frieods,  but  he  ^avoided  *^  society//  In .  i&i8, 
while  making  a  tour  in  Cornwall^  Tennyson  met  i^obert  Stephen 
Hawker  ^cif  .Morwenaitow»  with  whom  he  seemsrr<-bttt  the  e:videhce 
is  uncertain — ^to  have  talked  about  King.  Arthur,  and  to  have 
resumed  his  intention  of  wntiiKg  an  epic  on  that  theme;  In  his 
alxsent-minded  way  Tennyson  was  vefly  apt  to  mislay  objects; 
in  curlier  life  he  had  lost  the;  MS.  of  JPotms^  chiefly  Lyrical,  and: 
had  been  obliged,  to  restore  the  whole  £com  scraps  and  memory. 
Now  a  woRse  'thing  befell  hii»i  for-  in  February  1850,  having, 
collected  into  one/'long^  ledger^Jike  book"  all  the  elegies  on 
Arthur  HaUam  which  ^he  h»d  been  composing  at  intervals  since  < 
1833,  he;  left  t^'^Qnly!  MS.  tn'the  cupboard  of  some  lodgings  in 
Morningtion  Place,  Hampstead  Road.  By  extraordinary  good 
chance  it  had  been  overlook&d  l>y  the  landlady,  and  Coventry 
Patmoret'Was  able  to  isecoveil.it.  In  this  way  In  Memortam 
wa$  dragged  back  from  the  very  vexigeof  destruction,  and  couJki 
be  published^  in  its  original. anonymous  form,  in  May  1850. 
l^Q  ftttbliq.  was  at  first' greajlily  itaystiBed  by  the  nature  and 
object  of  this  poem>  lyhjch  was  not  merely  a  dbtromcle  of 
Tennyson's  emotions  under  bereavexdent^nor  eveni  a  statement 
<^,  his  pbilos^hi^  ai^  religious  beliefs,  but,  as  he  long  after^ 
wards ' e^^plajned,  a  fmt.oi  Dimik»  CvmtMdia^  ending  .with 
happiness  in .  the  tnarriage  .  o£  his 'youngest  sister,  Cecilia 
Ltiishington;  In  fact,  the  great  •  blemishes  of  In  Mtpwriam, 
ita  redundancy  and  the  dislpcatipn  of  its  parts,  were  largely 
due  to  the:  desultory  manner  -of  its  composition.  .  The .  poet 
wrote  the  sections  las  they  ^eurr0d:.to  him,  and  did  not  think 
of  we^Eving  them /together  into  a  singte  poem  until  it  was  too 
late  to' giye  them'  real  coherency «  The  metre,  which  byi  a^ 
cudoos.n^vet^  Tennyson  lokig^bdilsved^ thai  he  had  invented, 
served  by  il^  happy  peouliarity  to  bind- the  sections  together) 
and  even  to  give  an  illusion  of  connected  movement  to.  the 
thought.  I,. 

The  sale  of  Tennyson's  poems  now.  made  it  safe  for  hion  to^ 
settle,  and.PU  the  13th  of  June  1850.  he  was  mddjried  at  Ship^ake 
to  Einily  Sarah  SeUwood  (1^13-1-1896).  Of  this,  uniokl.no  more 
need'  be  said  thsii^  was  recorded!  long  afterwards  by  t}ie  |k>et 
hun^eli^f  "The  peace.of  God ^me  into  my  Hfe bef wre  thealtar 
when.  I  wedded  her."  Kvery  speeieS  of  good  fortune  was  now 
to  {descend,  on  t^e  path  o£  the  man  who  had  struggled. against  1 
ill  luck  so  long.  Wordsworth  died,  and  on  the  xgth  of  November 
185Q  Queen  Victoria  appointed  TetuiysOn  pOet  laureatej  The 
salary  <;onnected  with  the  post  W£u3,very  small^  but  it  had  a 
secondary  value  in  greatly  stimpiating  the  sale  ol'his  books, 
which  was  his  uaedn  source  oi  income.  The  young  cOuple  took 
a  house  at  WarningUd,  in:  Susseif,  which  did  not  suit  them,  ahd 
then  onjs.  in  Montpelier  Ro^,  Twickeidiam^  Whicl^  did  better. 
In  :Ap??l1..i8^i  their  linst  ch&ld.wiis  born  dead*  At  this  time 
Te^nysoQ^  was  brooding  much  upon  the  ancient  wor^d,  and 
reading, little  \^n%  Miltot^»  Homer  and  Virgil.  This  condition 
was  elegfintly  defined  by  Catlyle  as  "sitting  on  a  dungheap 
among  innun^oral^le  dead  dogs."  In  the  summer  oi  1851  wa»i 
mkade  the  tour  in  Italy,  €^  which  T^e  Daisy  is  the.  iminoital 
record*'  Of.  1852  the  principal  events  were  the  birjth  of-  his 
eldest  son  HaUam,  the. second  Lprd  Tennyson,  in  Augiust,  and 
in  Novembiei:  therpul^lication  of  the  Ode  an  the  Death  9f  ihe  Dnhe 
of  WeUitnftofu  In  the  winter  of  1853  Tennyson  entered,  into 
possession  of  ariittle  house  and  farm  called  Farringford,  near 
Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  he  leased  at  fiist,  and 
afterwards  bought;  this  >  beautiful  place,  ringed!  round  ^th 
ilexes  apd  cediara,  entered  into  his  life  and  coloured  ft  with  its 
delicate  enchantment.  In  1854  he  published  The  Charge  of  ihe 
Light  Brigade  J  ^nd  was  busy  composing  M^ud  and  its  accom*. 
pan3ang  lyrics;  and  this  volume  was  published  in  July  1855^ 
jifat  alter  he  was  xfis^e  P.C.li.  at  Oxford:  he  ^as  received  on 


this  occasion,  whieb  may  be  considered  his  £ist  public  appeaN 
ance,  with  a  "  tremendous  ovation."  The  mcepCion  of  ilau^ 
from  the  critics,  however,  was  the  worst  trial  to  his  equanimity 
which  Tennyson' 'had  ever  had  to  endure,  nor  had  die  future 
anything  like  it  in  store  for  him;  He  had  risen  in  Maud  far 
above  his  ordinary. serenity  e/l  style,  to  ecstasies  of  passion  and 
audacities  of  expression  winch  were  scarcely  intelligible  to  his 
readers,  and  cert^iiaidynot  wetoome.  It  is  odd  that  this  irregular 
poem,  with  itb  copious  and  varied  music,'  its  splendid  sweep  of 
emotion,  its  unfailihg  richness  of  texturte^this  poein  in  which 
Tennyson  rises  to  ^heights  of  homan  sympathy  and  ikituition 
which  he  readied  nowhere  else,  should  have  been  neceived  with 
bitter  hostility,  have  been  styled  ''the  dead  level 'of  prose  run 
'mad,''  aind  liave  been  k-eproved  more  absurdly  atiil  for  its 
"rampant  and  rabid  bloedthirstiness  of  soul/'^  There- came  a 
reaction  of.  taste  and  sense,  but  the  delicate  spirit  of  Tennyson 
had  been*  wounded.  For  some  years  the  "VikyM  beard  nothinl^ 
from  him;  he  was  it  Farringford,  busying  bimseK  with  tlie 
Arthurian  traditions.  He  had  now  become-  an '  object  ol 
boundless  personal  curiosity,  being  akeady  difficult  to  find,  and 
the  centre  of  amusing  legends.  It  was  in  1857  that  Bayard 
Taylor  saw  him,  and-  earned  away  the  impression  of  a  man 
"  tall  and  broad-shouldered  as  a  son  of  Anak,  with  hair,  beard 
and  eyes  of  southern  darkness.''  This  period  of  somewhat 
mysterious  withdrawal  from  the  world  embraced  a  tout  in 
Wales  in  1857,  a  visit  to  Norway  iof  1^58,  and  a  joinney  through 
Portugal  in  185^).  In  1857  two  Arthurian  poems  had  been 
tentativdy  and  privately  printed,  a»  Enid  aiid  Ninme^  or  the 
True  and  the  Faise,-  to  see  how  the  idyllic  form  would  be  liked 
by  the  inner  circle  of  Tennyson's  friends.  In  the  summer  Of 
1859  the  first  series  of  Idylls  of  the  ^Kini  was  at  length  given  to 
the  world,  and  .achieved  a  popular  success  far  beyond  anything 
experienced  before  by  any  English  poets,  saVe  perliaps  Byron 
and  Scott.  Within  a  month  of'pnbficatiOn,  io,ooa^^dopies  hski 
been'  sold. '  The' idyls  were  four  in  number,  ^*  Enid,"*'**  Vivien  " 
;(no' longer  called  VNimoe'O,  **  Blaine  "- 'and i  *^  Guinevere." 
These  were  frogrDents  of  the  epic  of  th^  fall  of  King  Ajrtlmr 
and  the  Table  Round  whiclr  Tdtinyson  was  so  long  prepariiig, 
and  which  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ever  c^npleted, 
ahhough  nearly  thirty  years  later  he  dosed  it.  The  public 
and  the  critics  alike  were  entranced  with  the  '^sweetness  "  and 
the  "  purity "  of'  the  treatment.  •  A  few,  l&e  Ruskin,  Were 
doubtful  about  "  that  increased  (Quietness  of  style  ";  one  or 
two  ahready  suspected  that  the  *'  sweetness  "  was-  ol>tained  ai 
some  sacrifice  of  foroe,  and  that  the  "purity  "  involved  a  con* 
cession  to  Victorian  <  conventionality.  It  was  not  perceived  at 
the-  time  that  the  four  idyls  w^ere  parts  of  a  great  bistodcal  or 
mystical  poem,  and  they  were  welcomed  as  four  policed  studies 
of  typical  women:  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  this  light  their 
even  perfection  of  workmanship  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
than  it  eventually  did  in  the  geiieral  texturie  of'  the  so^!alled 
"epic."  Ino[8t;o  "Boadicea''  was  written,  and  '^Riflemen, 
Form  I"  published  .in  The  Times.  Urged  by 't*e  ^ke  of 
Argyll,  Tennyson  .now  turned  his  attention  to  the  theme  of 
the. Holy  Grail,  though  he  progressed  with  it  but' fitfully  and 
sl6wiy.  In  r86i  <he  travelled  in  Auvergne  aoMl  the  Pyrenees, 
wiUl  CkMigh,  who' was  to  die  a  few  months  later;  to  this  yeaar 
Ibelong  "  HelenVTower  "  and  the  "  Dedication ''  ofi  the  Idyiia 
.to  the  prince  consort,  "These  to  his  Memory."  The  latter 
led  to  Tennyson's  presentation  in  April  1863  to  the  queen,  who 
"  stood  pale  and  statike4ike  before  him,  in  a  land  of  stately 
innoceilce,"  which  >:grefttly  naraived  h!s' adlnxudii^  homa^.  From 
this  tipie  forth  thepbdt  enjoyed  the  constaht  favoiir  of  the 
istivereign^  though  he  oould  never  be  moulded  into  a  conven- 
tional courtier,  fie  now  put  the  Arthuriaa  legends  aside  foi 
a  time,  and  devoted  himself  to>  the  compositiani  in  1862,  of 
"Enoch  Arden,*'  ^which,  hofwfevei*,  did  not  appear  until  1864, 
and  then  in  a  volume  which' also  contained  "Sea  Dreams," 
"  Ayhner'fe  Field  ".and,  above  all,  "The  Northern  Fanner," 
the  first  and  finest  df  Tdnhysdn^  remarkable  studies  in  dialect. 
In  Aprilof  thia year IGaribaldi  visited  FarTingfon^,iin  February 
1 1865  TenilysonPs  mother  died  at  Hampstead  in  her-dghtyKfif^ 
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year;  in  tbe  enduing  summer  be  travdiwl  in  'Germany.  Tiie 
time  slipped  by  with  incidents  but  few  and  slight,  Tennyson's 
popularity  in  Great  Britain  growing  all  the  time  to  an  extent 
i^parallele^  ;  in  .  the  whole  annals  of  English  poetry.  This  > 
universality  "of  fame  led  to  considerable  practical  discomfort; 
he  was  besieged  by  sightseer^,  and  his  nervous  trepidation  led 
him  perhaps  to  exaggerate  the  intensity  of  .the  inflictioyn..  J^ 
1867  he^  deterinined  to  make  fpr  himsell  a  haven  of  refuge 
against  the  invading  Philistine,  and  bought  some  laiid  on. 
Blackdown,  above  Haslemere,  then  a  secluded  corner,  of 
England;  here  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  James  Knowles  began  to 
build  him  a.  Ijuwse,  ultimately  named  AldwortJbu  This  is  the 
time -of  two  of  1^  rare,  privatdy  printed  pamphlets,  The 
Window;  or,  the  Laves  of  the  Wrens  (1867),  and  The  Victim 
(i868)'.  .  ,The  j^oble  pown  Luxtetius,  cm  of  .tht  g<*fcWat  of 
Tennyson'^  versi&ed  monogii^tis,  appeared  ih  May.  1868,  and  in 
this  yea^  The  Moly  GraU  was  at  last  finished;  it  waspubUshedin 
1869,  tQgether.wjtti.thr<e^.Qthef  idyl^  belon^g  to  the  Arthurian 
epic,  suid.  val;i^^£|  jpiisceUaneo\is  \ym^,:ht&i6i&brLuGniius.  The 
reception  of  .this  volume  was  /G<>idiaty.  but!  liot  so  universally 
reapeaful  as  that  which  Tennyson  had  grown  to  ^cpect  from  h^ 
adoring  public.,  The  fact  wasi  that  the  heighteoed  reputation 
of  Browning,  and  still  more  the  sadden  vogue  of  Swinlmizie, 
^r^  an4.  RQ^^e|M4  (}i866-i:87o),.  considerably t  distufbec^  :the 
minds  of  Tennyson's  mos^t  ardent  readers,  and  exposed  himsdf 
tp  a  sev^rer>.ariticism  tlian  he  had  lat^y  .bee^  .accustonusd  to 
endure  Ile.wqnt,  on  quite  .cabn^,  howevjlr^  ame  of  his  nusuon 
and  of  his  mu$ic*  Hig  next  volume  (18^  2)1  Oa^etk  and  Lynette 
a^  The  La$t  Toutnam^i  oontiniiedj  aad/is^ifae^tbeBi  supposed, 
<:oncluded  Thfi  fdyUs  aj  thej^ing,  to  ;tbe  gseat  satisfaction  of  the 
poet,  w>p  ^d  (found  n^uch  difficulty  in  lounding  off  the  last 
sectio^oftl^PQem.  .  Nor,  as  be  was.to  find^iwas  the  poem  yet 
compkt€^,,bu)^  {pr.  the. tijpae, being  lie  disoiis^odiit  Jteom. his: mind 
;In  1873  .l|e}^93.fitS^^  a  baxosveitcy  by  Gfaidstoxiia,  tahd  again  by 
Disraeli  in,  1874;;  in  (oachjcaset  tbia  bonOur  wa^^igraccfuHy  da^ 
clinedf  .fi4i«vtngjthat.his  work  witli:the  lomtotpit  Arthunaik 
^pics  was>.  ^Q9(4«<^ed,.Te9Qny^n  rnow  turned  ihtsra^teaition  toia 
department, pf  pkQetiyt  whicbrhad  long  1  attracted  him,  but  which 
he  )iad,  pev^,  seriously  attempted-^the.  drama;  He  put  bicfove 
tum,.f^  SjQheme,  which  be:C;annoti  boiscNid.to  have  canted:  far, 
^hat,iof,;iUust|-ating."  the  making.. of  iEngland ''  by  a  series  ef 
^i^at.liistorical  tragedies..  His  Qf*un  Mary^  t2he>  first  of  these 
chj;pnicle-plays  was  published  in  1895,.  aadt  played,  by  •  Sir  Hejuy 
Jrving  at. the  I^yceum  in  t^i(^.  ;<Althqugb-itrjvadfull  (rf.»dimr- 
^|>ly .  dramatic  ^i^ting,  it  was  not  .thoatriicaUy  well  composed, 
^nd  it  failed |. on,  t^i^  stage4  Extremely  pertiinacious  in  this 
respect,  the  poet  went  on.  attempting!  to  /»tonn)tho  theatre, 
with  assault  .l^>OA.  assault^  aU  practically,  failures  until  the 
seventh  and  jastjf  which  was  Unfortunately  posthumous*  .  To 
have  reaibr  .succeeded  on  th«t  stage,  would  havegivdn  Tennyson 
more  gratificatioii  thait  anything  elsie^'buthe  wels  not  pennitted 
to  live  Jong  enough  to  see  thisblossom  also  addol  to  the  heavy 
ga^and  of  bis:  glory.  Memi while.  Horto^.  a-  tragedy  of  doom^ 
was  puWishj^  .m  1876;  but^.  .though  perhaps  thcufinest  of  its 
authpr?s  .dramas,  it  thas  never  bei^  acted.  Ducmg  these  years 
Tennyson's  thoughts,  were'  largely  octiirpiad'  with'  the  building 
of  Aldworth.  Hi^iew  lyrica  wece  spirited  baUids^ol. adventure^ 
in^-pd,  by  ..aft  ^jtalted  patriotisms—^"  Tiie  :  Revehgef"  (iSyiS), 
"TheriJEkfeftce^'of  Lucknow?'  <i879)— 4M*t;  he!  reprilnted  •  and 
finally  pub^li^hod  his  old  supprfessed .  poem/  The'  Lover' i  -TM, 
and  a  little  play  pf  his,  The  Faiomy  versi^ed  oiltof  Boccaccio; 
was  produced,  by  the  Kendilsat  their,  theatre  in  tlfk^lsst  da]^ 
of  1^79*^  Tennyson  had  reached,  the  JinntSf  of  the  ithreeacote 
years  a^d  \4^,  mi  it  wasiitacitly  ^akeHf^r  gtanted  that  he 
would  nowi  r^ire  into  dignified  repose.  Mn  point' oi  fact,  he 
pow  st)Eu;t(qdipn  a  new  lease  <^  poetical  activity.-  In  1880  he 
publi^i^d  there^UesjL  of  six  important  coUectibns  of  lyrks,  this 
being  entitled  Ballads  and  other  Poems ^  and  containing  the 
spmbre  and  magnificent  "  Rizpah."  In  i88f  T;Ar  C<t^iand..in 
j^^2, : The ^  fffj^nnisc.  of  May,  two  little,  plays,  weqe  produced 
^i(.]aout  substantial  success  in  London  •theal[re&:  ithe»  seeond:of 
jthjose-  is i  perhaps  thfi  least  successful :o£  all .,thci'poei?&. .longer 


wddngs^  but  its  failure  aniioyed  Idm '  uniteadoniabl^. '  This 
Ideterminationito  be  a  working  playwrigbt,  pufihed  on  in  the  face 
of  critical  hostility  and  popular  indiflezence,  is  a  very  curiotis 
trait  in  <^  character  of  Tennyson.  In  September  1883  Tenny- 
son .and  Gladstone  set  out  on  a  voyage  round  the  north  of 
Scotland,  to  Orkneyy.and  across  the  ocean  to  Norway  and 
Denmark.  Al  Copenhagen  they  w^e. entertained  by^  the  king 
and  queen,  and  after  much  fating,  returned  to  Qravesend:  this 
adventure  served  lo  cheer  the  poet,  who  bad  been  in  low  spirits 
since  the  death' of  his  favourite  brother  Charles,  and  who  now 
Entered  upon  a  phase  of  admirable  vi^ur.  During  the  voyage 
Gladstone  had  determined  to  offer  Tennyson  a  peetage.  After 
some  demur,  the  poet  consented  to  accept  it,  but  added,  '*  For 
niy  own^party  I  shall  regret  iny  simple  name  all  my  life."  On 
the  nth  oi  Maich  1884  4ie  took  his  seat  in  the*  'House  of  Lords 
a&  Baron  Tennyson  of*: Aldw<]^th  and  Farringford.'  He  voted 
twice,  but  never  spoke  in  the  House.  In  the  autumn  of  tlus 
year  his  tragedy. d[  Bucket  was  published,  but  the  poet  at  last 
.despaired  of  the  st^o,  and  declaimed  any  hope  6f  ^^meethig 
the  exigenoies  of  tiur  [modem*  th^catte."  -  Cimously  enough, 
rafter  his  death  Beckei  was  the  on^  of  aii  his  plays  which  enjoyed 
ut  .great  success  on  the  boaidsi'  In  1885  was!  pUbl^ed  another 
interesting  ndscellaiiyv:  Tihisias:  and  other  PoefnSj-  with  ia  post- 
iuoniMis:  dedication  to  Edward  FitisOaald.  lik  this  VOhnne',  it 
shoLdd  be. noted,.  j/te>/^y//j  of  the  rKikg  wasidomptet^  at  la^t 
by  tho.publioation  of  '^Balmand  Balaii ";  it  contained  also 
the  superb  addoiss  i''  To.ilVifgii;'*  •  In  April  1886  TennysOn 
suffered  tl|e  lois'  of  hix:  second  aoov  Liond,-  wbo  died  in  the  Red 
Sea  oQuhis  retUrncfronirJndia,  The  untitiiig '4cM  pbet  "wds 
steadfly  Jwriting  mms,  and  by.  1886  he  t^d  anotber -ooH^dtiOtt  of 
lyrics  ready,  Looikl^y  Mail' Sioaty'Y^rs '^ After,  6a^\%k  ieyes 
troubled  kim,  ibut  his  memoryf'andi  his  intellectual  i«i»riosity 
were  as  oravid:  a».  eareni .  Late  in  x8S8  be  had  a  dangetous^a^ack 
of  theumatic  gout,-  fvbtn.Wfaieh  it  seemed  in  December  that'  he 
could  scsrcdy  hope  4xi>  railyyibuti  his  magaMceirt  oondlitiutton 
pfidled  him  tWugiDi:  iHeiivi^opast  .ejglkty>  when  be  publtih^ 
tihe  sdllfittion  <^  hdw  .veraas  entitled  Deitut^  wnd  dihdr  FoenSs 
<£889);  which  appeaited  almost  simultaneously  with  the  death 
id] Brownihgy  an  eVent  which  left  ToanTobn  a  solitary  figure 
indeed  in  politic  hiteratuvei  In  rggr  it  was  observed  that  he 
had'WDndi^rfuiiy  riecdvered  the.  high  -spiirits  of  yduth,  and  even 
a'  iieinariBable  portion  of  piiysical  strength.  His  latest  drama. 
The  Foresters  J  no^  receivied  his  attention,  and  in  March  1892 
it!  WBO.  produced  at  New  York,  witfc  Mks  Ada;  R«han^as 
tMaid  Marian.  During  thisl. >rear^> Tennyson  tvas  steadily 
en^sgedon  fwetu^  composition,'  fijsishiii^  ''  Akbar'sil>¥eam,^ 
V  Xapiolani "  and  otfacr  oontentsi  of  the  posthMMUS  volume 
called >r^i^^  of  Oenone,  t^»  Initjheisntnttier  he  t6ok  a 
voyage  to<  the  Channd .  Islands*  iafid  .'Demishire;  and  evien  this 
was  not  his- latest. excursion  fronx.hQane;  to^ln  July  1892  he 
went  up  for.  a  visit /to  London.!  Seoni^'ator  entering  hk  eighty^ 
fburth  yea^.faowevecy  symptoiia.iof  ^boakitess^'Set  in/^nd  early 
in.  S^temb^r  h&  ^XHudidon-  begon^to  giv^  ^alan». . :  He  retained 
his  intellectual  knadity  and  an>dl>s61uteio«ffini4nd  of  h£s>f^cutties 
to  thelast,  reading -Shakespeare  SMith- obvious  sppreciatibn  until 
db^itinn>a  fewiiMuirsttf  hss^death.  Witi  the  «plendour>ol^'t}i^  fuU 
moon  faliiDg  upon^hny^his  htanddasping  hi^  Shakespciaite,  ^nd 
lookingf^as  ^ear^toldy  almost  iuneartMy  ih  the  majestidbealiity 
of  his  okl  age,  Tennyson'  passed'^way  at  Aldworth  on  the  night 
of  the  6th  of  October  18^2.  Cymbel^  the  pday  ht  had  beei^ 
reading  on'the  last,  afternoon,  wasvkid  in  his  coffin,  and  on  the 
r^h  he  was  publicly  buried  with  great  feminity  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  iLadyTehnyson  survived' until- August  r896.' ■ 
-<The  {^tysical-appeamnce  of  TennyMn  wa^  }Very  remat^able. 
Of  his  igmeat  theage of' thirty ^thrde^Cariyiefaatsi left  a  superb 
portraits  *^  Orie  of'  the  finestMloddfifgnrfn  in^thei  w««rtd'.  A  great 
bhock  of  pov^b,  dusky,  -dark  hair;  brightf,  IS^j^ing,  his^  e$Fes; 
0iassive''a<}uilin0  face,  most  massive  yet'^loi^t  delicMe;  of 
callow; brown  oompl^on/ almost  indlan-ikKl^kkfg;  >doth^  cynic- 
ally-loDSief,''  f|tee-and^«as:f,  smoktesiidfin^-t($bad(:b.  His  vbitfe 
ts^musie^l, 'metallic,  :fit  ior  >loud>  laughter 'and  piefrcing  v^ail, 
lmd^lli<tbat 'may  liei  between; »^peMb  ai^^ speculeftkm  ftee  a'nd 
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plqnteous;  I  do  not  meet  in  these  late  decades  sndi  company 
Qve^  a  p^e*"  He  was  unusually  tall,  and  possessed  in  advanced 
ye^rs  ^a  strange  and  rather  terrifying  air  of  sombre  majesty. 
But  he  waSy  in  fact,  of  a  great  siinplidty  in  temperament, 
affectionate,  ahy»  still  exquisitely  sensitive  in  ^tceme  old  age 
to  the  influences  of  beauty^  melancholy  and  sweetness.  Al- 
though exceedingly  nearrsighted,  Tennyson  was  a  very  dose 
observer  of  nature,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty  his  dark  and  glowing 
eyes,  whkh  were  still  strong,  continued  to  permit  him-  to  enjoy 
the  delicate  features  of.  c6untiy  life  axx>uiid  him,  both  at  Aid- 
worth  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  His  Zdfe,  written  with  admirable 
piety  and  tas^e  b^y  his  son,  Hallam,  second  Lord  Tennyson, 
was  published  in  two  volumes  in 'IS97. 

At  the  time  of  hia  deaths  and  for  some  time  af|er  it)  the 
enthusjiastic  zecognition  of  the  genius  of  Tenn3rson  Was  too 
exitravagant  to  be  permanent.  A* reaction  against  thiseztravar 
gance  was  perhaps  inevitable^  and  criticism  has  of  late  been  little 
occupied  with  the  poet.  The  reason  of  this  is  easy  to  find.  For 
an  unusually  long  period  this  particular  ..poetzy  had  occupied 
public  and  profession^  opinion,  and  all  the  commonplace 
things  about  it  had  been  said  and  re-said  to  satiety.  It  lacks 
for  the  moment  the  interest  of  freshness;  it  is  like  a  wonderful 
picture  seen  so  oonstaxitiy.  that  it  fails  any  longer  to  concentrate 
attentiiont  No  living  poethasiever  hdd  England— no  poet  but 
Victor  Hugo  has  probably  tvet  hdd  any  country — quite  so  long 
under  his  unbroken  sway  as  Tennyson  didv  As  he  recedes  from 
us,  however^  we  begui  to  see  that  he  has  a  much  doser  rdation  to 
thie  great  Georgiaa  writers  than  we  used  to  be  willing  to  admit. 
The  distance  between  the  generation  of  Wordsworth  and 
€otemdg«.and  that. of  By^ron  and  Shelley  is  not  less-4t  is  even 
probably  greater— »than  that  which  divides  Keats  from  Tenny- 
son, :8iid  he  T&  more  the  last  of  that  great  school  thain  the  first 
of  any  new  one.  The  qualities  in  which^  he  seems  to  -surpass 
his  immediate  predecessors  are  exattly  those  which  should  be 
the. gift  of  one  who  sums  up;the  labours  of  a  mighty  line  of 
artists.  He  is  remarkable  among  th^ib  for  the  breadth,  the 
richness,  the  substantial  accomplishment  of  his*  touch;  he  has 
something  of  all  these  his  dders,  and  go^  farther  along  the  road 
oi  technical  perfectioa  thaji  any  of  them.  We  still  look  to  the 
earlier  masters  for  supreme  excellence  in  particular  directions: 
to  Wordsworth  for  sublime  philosophy,  to  Coleridge  for  ethereal 
magic,  to  Byrcm  for  passion,  to  Shelley  for  lyric  iiitensity,  to 
Keats  for  ricfaneas*  Tennyson  does  not  excd  each  of  these  in 
his  own  spedal  field,  but  he  is  often  nearer  to  the  particulai: 
man  in  hi^  particukur  miastery  than  any  one  dse  can  be  said  to 
be,  and' he  has  in  addition  his  own  fidd  of  supremacy.  Wiiat 
this  is  caiuEM>t  easily. be  defined;  it  oemsists,  perhaps,  in  the 
beauty  of  the  atmost>hefe  which  Tennyson  contrives  to  cast 
^mund  his  work^  moxtlding  It  in  the  blue  mystery  of-  twilight, 
in  the  opaline  haze  of  sunset:  this  atmosphere,  su&sed  over 
his  poetry  with  inestimable  skill  and  with  a  tact  very  rardy  at 
fault,  pax>duce3«n  almost  unfailing  illusion  or  mirage  of  loveliv 
nesSy  !3Q  that,  wta  where  <as  myst  sometimes  be  the  case  with 
every  poet)  the  thought  and  the  imagery  have  little  value  in 
themselVie$,  thefictive  aura  of  beauty  broods  over  the  otherwise 
undistinguished  verse.  iHeiioe,  among  all  the  English  poeits;  it 
is  TenDjyaon  who  presents  the  least  percentage  of  entirely  un<- 
attractive  poetry.  In, his  luminous  subtlety  and  his  broad 
undulating  sweetness^  his  relationship  with  Virgil  has  long  been 
manifest;  he  was  himself  aware  of  it  But  he  was  also  con* 
scioua  that  his  exquisite  devotion  to  mere  luddity  and  beauty 
might  be  a  snare  to  him^  and  a  happy  instinct  was  always 
driving  him  to  a  study  of  mankind  as  wdl  as  of  inanimate 
nature.  Few  English  writers  have  known  so  adroitly  as  Tainy* 
son  how  to  bend  the  study  of  Shakespeare  to  the  enrichment 
of  their  penaooal  style.  It.  should  be  added  that  he  was  a  very 
de^  and  originit)  student  of  liteititure  of  every  description,  and 
that  the  comparativdy  few  q>ecimiens  which  have  been  pre- 
served of  his  conversation  contain  soipe  c^  the  fineat  fragments 
of  modem  appreciation  ol  the  great  poets  which  we  possess. 
This  is  worthy  of  consideration  in  any  attempt  mad^  to  sketch 
the  mind.oi  a  max^  who  W9^  above  all  other  masters  of  recent 


literature  an  artist, '  ahd'idifo  must  be  studied  in  the  Vast  and 
orbic  fullness  of  his  accomplishment  in  order  to  be  appreciated 
at  all.  (E.G.) 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson:  a  Memoir  (1897),  by  Hallam;  second 
Baron  Tennyson,  is  the  authoritative  source  for  the  poet's  bio- 
graphy. Mr  H.  H.  Shepherd  in  his  Tennysoni<Ma(iS^)t  sMppIied 
a  list  of  criticisms  on  his  work,  aiid  a  bibliograpny  issued  separately 
in  1896-  Among  the  numerous  books  on  the  subject  of  his  life 
and  writings  may  bb  mentioned;  A  Commentdi^  on'  Tennyson's 
In  Memoriam  (i96i),.by  Prof.  A.  C.  Bradley;  Canon  Rawnsley's 
Memories  of  the  Tennysons  (1900);  Alfred  Tennyson  (1901).  by 
Mr  Andrew  Lang;  an  essay  on  "The  Mission  of  Tennyson  in 
Mr  W.  S.  Lilly's  Studies  in  Religion  and  Literature  (1904);  and 
The  Life  of  Lord  Tennyson  (1904),  by  Mr  A.  C.  Benson,  who  gives 
a  more  critical  estimate  of  the  poet  than  was  possible  in  the  Memdr 
by  his  son.  ♦^     .     .    .^; 

TENOR  (through  Fn  and  It;  from  Lat.  tehor,  Wlding  on, 
course,  sense  of  a  law,  tone),  a  general  course  or  direction,  tl^e 
drift  or  general  meanhig  of  a  statement  or  discourse,  lience,  in 
law,  the  true  purport  and  effect  of  a  deed  or  instrument.  The 
mdst  general  use  of  the  word  is,  m  music,  lor  the  highest  klfaid 
o£  the  natural  adult  male  voice.  This  use  descends  from  the 
Medieval  Latin  tenor ^  which  was  applied  first  to  the  diief 
mdody,  Xh^  cantus  firmus,  and  then  to  the  male  voice  to  which 
the  slinging  ol  this  was  assigned. 

'  TENRBC  {CenMes  ecaudalu5),otitoftht\^tgm.  representative 
of  the  mammalian  order  Insectivora,  the  length  bang  froin 
12  in.  to  16  in.;  called  also  the  tailless  groimd-hog  of  Mada- 
gascar^ to  which  island  it  is  restricted.  The  coat  consists 
chiefiy  of  bristles  tod  hairs,  with  an  admixture  of  flexible  =spined, 
which  in  the  you!ng  form  longitudinal  lines  down  the  back;  but 
in  the  adult  thejr  are  limited  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  The 
general  hue  is  brown  tinged  with  yellow.  From  twdve  to 
sixteen  young  are  produced  at  a  bhth,  and  twerity-Kirie  have 
been  recorded.  In  habits  the  tenr^  is  fossorid  and  nocturnal; 
its  home  is- in  the  btfushin  the  nK>untain  regions,  and  iii  the  cool 
season,  from  May  or  June  till  December,  it  hibernates  in  deep 
burrows.  The  long  flexible  snout  is  used  to  rbot  up  worms  and 
grubs,  and  ground-insects  form  part  of  its  Nourishment.  These 
animals  are  veiy  fat  iwhen  hibernation  begins,  and  are  then 
much  valued  for  food  by  the  natives  (see  also  InsbchvoiUi). 

TBNT^  A  tent  is  a  portable  habitation  or  place  of  shelter, 
consisting  in  its  simplest  form  of  a  coverkig  of  some  textile 
substance  stretched  over  a  framework  of  cords  and  poiek,  or  of 
wooden  rods,  and  fastened  tightly  to  the  grouhd  by  pegs. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  Aisia  the  pastoral 
tribes  have  of  necessity  ever  been  dwdlers  in  tents— the  scant!- 
nesB  of  water,  the  consequent  frequent  failure  of  herbage,  tUd 
the  violent  extremes  of  seasons  compelling  a  wandering  Hfe. 
Tents  have  also  been  used  in  all  ages  by  armies  in  campdi^. 
In  andent  Ass3rrian  sculptures  discovered  by  Laykrd  at  Nineveh 
the  forms  of  tent  and  tent*f umishings  are  similar  to  thos^  which 
still  prevail  in  the  East,  audit  appears  that  then  as  now.it  was 
a  custom. to  pitdi  tents  within  the  walls  of  a  dty.  The  ordinary 
family  tent  of  the  Arab  nomads  of  modem  times  is  a  con^ 
parativdy  spadous,  ridged  structure,  averaging  from  20  to  25  ft. 
in  length,  but  sometimes  reaching  as  much  as  40  ft.  Its  covering 
consists  of  a  thick  f dt  of  black'  goat  hair  (cp.  Cant.  i.  5—**  black 
as  the  tents  of  Kiedar  "),  or  sometimes  of  alternate  stripes  of 
black  and  white  dispiosed  horizontally.  The  ridge  or  roof  is 
supported  by  ni»e  poles  disposed  in  sets  of  three,  the  cetotral  set 
being  loftier  than  those  at  each  end,  whereby  a  slope  outward 
is  formed  which  hdps  to  carry  off  rain.  The  average  height 
inside  at  the  centre  is  7  ft.  and  at  the  sides  5  ft,  and  the  cloths 
at  the  side  are  sO'  attached  that  they  can  easily  be  removed,  the 
sheltered  end  being!  always  kept  open.  Intehially  the  tent  is 
separated  by  a  partition  into  two  sections,  that'  reserved  for 
the  women  containing  the  cooking  utensils  and  food.  The 
jowt  or  tent  of  the  Kirghiz  of  Central  Asia  is  a  very  capadous 
and  substantial  structure,  consisting  of  a  wooden  frame  for 
sides,  radiating  ribs  for  roof,  and  a  wooden  door.  The  sides 
are  made  up  of  sections  of  laths,  which  expand  and  contract  in 
lozengesy  on  the  principle  of  lazy  tongs,  and  to  their  upper 
extremities  ribs  are  lashed  at  regular  intervals.     Over  this 
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framework  a  heavy  covering  of  felt  is  thrown,  which  is  either 
weighted  down  with  stones  or,  when  necessary,  stitched  together. 
In  Western  countries  tents  are  used  chiefly  in  military  en- 
campmentSi  by  travellers  and  explorers,  arid  for  temporary 
ceremonial  occasions  and  public  gatherings.  The  material  of 
which  they  are  composed  is  commonly  a  light  linen  canvas  or 
navy  duck;  but  for  tents  of  small  size  stout  cotton  canvas  is 
employed,  being  light,  strong,  dafetic,  and  iufficiently  water- 
proof. These  tents  vary  in  size  from  a  low-pitched  covering, 
tinder  which  a  couple  of  men  can  with  difficulty  creep,  up  to 
spacious  marquees,  in  which  horticulturail  and  agricultural 
shows  are  held,  and  which  can  accommodate  thousands  of 
persons. 

The  marquee  is  distinguished  from  the  tent  by  being  a  ridged 
structure,  devoted  to  show  and  social  uses;  but  the  humblest  tent 
made — ^the  tente  i*abri  or  belter  tent  of  the  French  army — is  also 
ridge^d  in.  form.  The  tente  d'abri  affords,  sleeping  accommodation 
for. six  men^  and  consists  of  a  rope  stretched  oyer  three  low  polee 
and  fixed  into  the  ground.  Four  separate  squares  of  canvas 
buttoned  together  are  thrown  over  the  rope  and  pegged  to  the 
gtound  on  each  side  so  as  to  form  a  low  ridge.  Two  other  squares 
aie  used  for  Go\«rii^  theencfot  being  thrown  over  the  slantins 
rope  ends  by  which  uie  poles  are  pegged  to  tl^  ground.  Each  of 
the  SIX  men  using  tKe  tent  carries  one  of  the  squares  of  canvas 
besides  his  quota  of  the  poles,  rope  and  pegs.  In  the  British 
service  tentes  iPabri  are  often  improvise  by  fastening  together 
blankets  or  waterproof  sheets  over  a  stick.  The  gipsies  and  travel- 
ling tinkers,  of  :£ngl$jid  have  an  equally  unpretentious  tent,  which 
consists  of  a  fija'mework,  of  hazel  rods  bent  sp  as  to,  form  a  series 
of  low  ridges,  the  ends  being  stuck  into  the  ground,  and  over  this 
frame  blankets  or  other  coverings  are  thrown  and  pegged  down. 
The  simplest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  least  convenient,  ot  ordinary 
tents  is  the  conicalt  consisting  of  a  central  pole  with  ropes  and 
canvas  radiating  from  it  in  an  unbroken  slope,  to  the  ground.  The 
common  army  bell  tent  is  of  this  type,  but  the  conical  roof  ter- 
minates at  about  1  ft.  9  in.  from  the  ground,  and  from  it  there  hangs 
vertically  a  curtain  which  is  loosely  pe^ed  to  the  ground  or  looped 
up  to  allow  of  the  free  circulation  of  .air  when  the  tent  is  unoccu-* 
pied  or  the  weather  is  favourable.  This  form,  however,  covers 
much  ground  in  proportion  to  the  accommodation  it  affords,  as  the 
space  round  the  circuknferende  is  of  little  value:  A  tent,  therefore, 
which  hds  sides  or  a  fall  is  a  much  more  convenient  structure. 
The  counterpart  of  the  conical  is  the .  pyramidal  tent,  the  four 
e(]ual  sides  sloping  to  the  ground;  and  this  form  with  a  fall  or 
sides  makes  the  square  tent,  which  is  both  convenient^  in  shape 
and  firm  in  structure.  Small  tents  are  also  made,  modified  from 
the  Arab  form,  with  a  central  pole  and  two  lower  lateral  poled. 
In  the  umbrella  tent  the  roof  is  supported  by  a  set  of  ribs  which 
radiate  from  the  pole,  precisely  ^  the  ribs  of  an,  umbrella  spr^d 
out  from  the  stick. 

The  tents  and  marquees  }n  use  in  the  British,  army  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  bell  tents  ($in^le  or  double  thickness)  i6  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, accoi^imodating  m  active  service  3  officers,  7  sergeants  or 
15  men  each;  the  Indian  general  gervice  tents,  of  various  size^ 
square  with  pyramidal  roofs,  the  Indian  "  E.P."  and  *'  Staff- 
sergeants*  "  tents,  which  are  much  roomier  than  the  tents  used  in 
India  on  active  service,  "  hospital  marquees "  and  "  operating 
tents.  '* 

In  former  wars,  when  small  professional  armies  were  employed 
and  it  was  customary  to  pay  extraordinary  attention  to  the  soldier's 
comforts,  the  train  of  an  army  included  a  full  tent  equipment,  which 
helped  to  diminish  the  already  small  degree,  of  mobility  of  which 
it  was  capable.  .  Under  the  Revolution  and  Napoleon,  and  generally 
in  the  19th  century,  the  system  of  housing  armies  in  the  field  under 
canvks  was  practically  abolished  (except  as  regards  more  or  less 
rough  tentes  d'abri)  and  replaced  by  that  of  billets  and  bivou9,cs. 
The  strain  ent^lleicf  Upon  the  transport  by  complete  tentage  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a  single  battalion  on  the  minimum 
scale  would  require  four  waggons,  each  with  one  ton  load  of  poles 
and  canvas,  that  is,  the  regimental  transport  would  be  doubled. 

A  tent  equipment  (of  the  tente  d'abri  type)  was  introduced  into 
the  German  army  about  1888,  and  the  troops  of  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land also  possess  tents*  In  the  Russian  army  cavalry  and  engineer 
troops  are  excepted  from  the  otherwise  universal  issue  of  canvas 
shelter. 

TENTERIU9I,  CHARLES  ABBOTT,  ist  Baron  (1762-1832), 
lord  chief  justice  of  England,  was  bom  at  Canterbury  on  the 
7th  of  October  1762,  his  father  having  been  a  hairdresser  and 
wigmaker  of  the  town.  He  was  educated  at  Canterbury  King's 
School  and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  after- 
wards became  fellow  and  tutor.  On  the  advice  of  Mr  Justice 
Buller  (1746-1800),  to  whose  son  he  had  been  tutor,  he  deter- 
mined on  the  legal  profession,  and  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple 


in  1787^'  Vat  several  ycats  he  practtfefed  as  a  Special  pleader 
under  the  bar,  and  was  finally  called  at  the  Inner  Temple  in 
1796,  He  Joined  the  Oxford  circuit  and  soon  made  rapid  head- 
way. In  1801  he  was  appointed  r^torder  of  Oxford.  In  1802 
appeared  his  Law  rdative  to  Merchant  Ships  and  Seameny  a 
concise  and  cxcdient  treatise,  whJch  has  maintained  its  position 
as  an  authoritative  work.  Its  publifeilion  brOtight  to  him  so 
much  commercial  and  briber  work  that  in  r8o8  he  was  in  a 
position  to  refuise  a  seat  on  the  bench;  this,  however,  he  ac- 
cepted in  1816;  being  made  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  On  the  resignation  of  Lord  EUenborough  in  1818  he 
was  promoted  to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  king's  bench.  In 
his  capacity  as  chief  justice  he  presided  over  several  important 
state  trials,  notably  that  of  Arthur  Thistlewood  and  the  Cato 
Street  conspirators  (1820).  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1827  as  Baron  Tenterden  of  Hendon.  '  Never  a  '^eat  lawyer 
and  with  no  pretence  to  eloquence,  Tenterden  mad^  his  way  by 
sound  common  sense  and  steady  hard  woi^.  He  was  an  un- 
compromising Tory,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  the  reform  of 
the  criminal  law  carried  out  by  Romilly;  while  he  strongly 
opposed  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  and  the  Reform  «ill.  He 
died  on  the  4th  of  November  1832,  and  was  buried,  by  his  own 
diesire,  in  the  Foundling  Hospital,  London,  of  which  he  was  a 
governor. 

Tenterden  was  succeeded  in  his  title  by  his  son,  John  Henry 
Abbott  (1796-1870),  then  by  his  grandson,  Charles  Stuart 
Aubrey  Abbott  (1834-1882),  permanent  under-secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  who  was  made  a  K.C.B.  in  1878.^  In  1882  the 
latter's  son,  Charles  Stuart  Henry  Abbott  (b.  1865)  became  the 
4th  Biaroh. 

naiTBRDBN ,  a  market  town  ahd  municipal  borough  in  the 
Ashford  parliamentary  division  of  Kent,  England,  62  m.  S.E. 
by  E.  of  London  by  the  South-Eastem  and  Chatham  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  3243.  It  lies  on  an  elevatibn  above  the  NeWnill 
Channel,  a  tributary  of  the  Rother,  whose  flat  valley,  called 
the  Rother  Levels,  was  an  estuary  withto  historic  times;  and 
even  as  late  as  the  i8th  century  the  sea  was  within  2  m,  of 
Tenterden,  which  is  a  member  of  the  affiliated  Cinque  Port  of 
Rye.  The  (ihurch  of  St  Mfldred  is  Early  English  and  later, 
knd  its  tall,  massive  Perpendicular  tower  is  well  known  for  the 
legend  connecting  it  with  Goodwin  Sands.  The  story  is  that 
the  Abbot  of  St  Augustine;  Canterbury,  diverted  the  iubds  by 
lirhich  the'  sea-waQ  protecting  'Ear!  Godwin's  island  ^as(  kept 
up,  for  the  purpose  of  btfflding  Tenterdien  steeple,  the  conse- 
quence bein'g  that  in  109^  an  inundation  took  place  and  "  Ten- 
terden steeple  was  the  cause  of  the  Goodwin  Sands."  Attached 
to  the  church  is  a  penitentiary  used  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Miry 
for  the  confinement  of  persons  awaiting  trial  on  a  charge  of 
heresy.  The  diutch  Of  High  Halden,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
is  remaritable  for  its  octagonal  wooden  tower  constructed  of 
huge  timbers,  with  a  bdfry  oiP  wooden  tiles  (shingles),  Of-  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.  Tenterden  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
agricultural  produce  and  stock.'  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.   Area,  8946  acres. 

Tettteitlen  {Tenlerderiney  Tentyrden)  figures  frequently*  in 
contemporary  recotds  from  1300  onwards.  In  1449  Henry  VI. 
incorporated  it  by  the  name  of  a  ^*  Bailiff  and  Commonalty," 
and  united  it  to  Rye.  In  return  for  these  and  other  privileges 
it  was  to  contribute  towards  the  services  due  from  the  latter  as 
one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  troubles  of  1449  apparently 
hindered  the  issiie  of  the  charter,  since  in  1463  Edward  IV. 
brought  it  into  operation.  In  1600  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Mayor,  Jurats  and  Commons  "  of  the  town  and 
hundred  of  Tenterden,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  the  members  of 
the  corporation  ranking  henceforward  as  barons  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  A  weekly  com  market  on  Friday  and  e  yearly  fair  on  the 
first  Monday  in  May  were  granted,  both  of  which  are  held  at  the 
present  day.  In  1790  a  contemporary  writer  mentions  the 
market  as  being  little  frequented,  whilst  the  fair  was  large  and 
resorted  to  by  all  the  neighbourhood.  This  charter  was  ex- 
emplified by  that  of  the  year  1700.  The  size  and  importance 
of  Tenterden  can  be  estimated  from  a  receipt  of  1635  for  £90 
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SihJLp-moi^y^  as  coinp^d-wUh  ^£70  co^trib^lted.by  Faversham, 
^ad  £60  by  Hythe... .  Under  fed  ward  IJtI.  several  refugee  Flemiug^ 
JBettled  in  the  towi  and  establishe^d,  the  woollen  manufacture. 
An  old  waste  book,  stUl-pn^erved,  contains  enitri^  pf  amounts 
of  cloxh  sent  irpm  Teni«rien  to  Lohdoij..  3y  1835  this  trade 
had  completely  died.,o>it,  ai?d  Tenterden  was  suffering,  froin 
the,depressionof  a^ic>^iAif^l:i?^tercsts.  -  i. 

TENURE  (Fr.  Unure^  ^rpm-Lat.  temre^  to  hold),  in.la^j  thj? 
holding  or  possession  of  land.  The.  holding,  oi  Jand  in  England 
was,  originally  ^ith&v  Modial  .01  feu^,  -  Allodial, ^d  was  land 
held  pot  .of  a  superior  lord,  but  of  {Jbic  king  ^d  people.  Such 
ownership  was  absoluti^.  ^  ft  possibly  tpok  its  origuiirpm  the 
view  tha,t  the  l^nd  wa^  the, possession  of ;  the  .clai>j.th^t  th^ 
chicif  was  the  leadpi:  bwt  not  the  owiier»  and  ws  no  doubt 
streng^^e^ed  by.^the  temporary  and  partial  oosupatio^  by  the 
Romans.  Th^.  ^thdrawal,  fjtjyowed  by  the  Saxon  liuyasion, 
tended,  without. dpi^bt,  to  re-es^fiblish  the  principle  of  common 
vili^e  owne^r^ip  which  formed  the  basis  of  both  Celtic  and 
Cerpi^au. tenur^^  In  the  later, Saxon  period,  however,  private 
ownership,  became  gradually  mor^  extended.  Then  the  feudal 
iciea  begpin  tjo  m^ake  progress  in.  fngland,  much  as  it;  did  ahou^ 
thesaipetime  on  the  continent  of-  Europe,  and  it  received  a, 
great  imp^^s  |rom  the  Norman  conquest.  Whpn  English-  law 
began  to  settle  down  into  a  system,  the  principle  of  feudalism 
was  tfiken  as  the  ,b«^i^  and  it  gra^lualiy  becami^jth?  undisputed 
maxim  of  JEnglish  law  that  the  sofve^^ign  was  the  supreme, lord 
of  all-  thp  land. and  that  every,  one  h?14.  under  him  as  ^ijuant, 
that  there,  "was,  no  such  thing  ^s  an  absolute  private  right  of 
property  in  laiid,  but  that  the  state  alone  a^  personified  ^y  the 
sovereign  was  vested  with  that  right,  and  conced^ed;  to  frhe 
individual  possessor  o^y  a  stricjtly  defined  ^uben^i?^?  i!i|^t, 
subject  to  conditions  from  time  to  time  enacted  by  the  com- 
munity (see  also  Feudalism),  i  Feudal  tenure  was  divided  into 
free  and  non-free.  Free  tenures  were  frankalmoign,  knight 
service,  serjeanty  and  free  socage.  These  tenures,  are  dealt 
wi,th  under  their  separate  headings.  Base  or,  non-free*  tenure 
was  tenure  in  villenage  (g.v,)  and  copyhold  (q-ZJ.),  and  see  also 
Manor.  . 

TEPICp  a  territory  of  Mexico  facing  on  the  Pacific  Qcean  and 
bounded  N.,  E,  and  S.  by  Sinaloa,  D,urango  and  Jali^o.  Ari^a 
11,275  $q.  m.  Pop.  (1900).  150,098.  The  active  volcano  o| 
CebqrUiGo  rises  in  the  western  part  of  the  territory,  .  The  slopes 
and  valleys  are.  densely  wooded,  the  J^wer  regions  being  v^ry 
fertile  and  adapted  t^  tropical  a^cukure.  The  jr^inf^^i^ 
abundant,  and  the  ^mate  hot,  .damp  and  malarial.  The  Rio 
Guande.'  de  Lerma,  or  Santiago,  is  the  principal  river,  wjbose 
sources  are  .to  be  found  on  the  high  plateau  in  the  state  of 
Mexico.  The  next  largest  river^is  the  Mezquital,  which  has  its 
sources  in  the  state  ^l  Durango,  not.  fa^  ^rom  the  city  of  that 
name.  The  products  of  thxi  territorial  coast  lands  are  sugar, 
cotton,  tobacco,  maize,  p^ni  oil,,  coffee,  fine  woods  and;  medi- 
cinal plants.  Mining  attracts  much  attention  in  the  sierras, 
and  its  mineral  deposits  are  rich.  There  are  cotton  and  cigarette 
factories  at^  the  town  of  Tepic^  beside^  sugar  works  and  dis- 
till^c*  on  tha  plantatiou^  The  (;a,pital  of  the  territory  is 
TfpiG  (ppp.-ijppa,  I Sj48?)j( -attractively  .«tuat«d. on,  a  small 
plateau  a^so  ft.  above  se?  level,  26  m>  £..by  S.  of  its  port,  Sau 
Bias,  ^th  wbic^  it  is, connected  by  mil.     •; 

The  territory  Qf  Tepic  W;as,4etached  from  the  State  of  Jalisco 
in  r8S9^^on  accioun,t  of  the  blellig^Ient.attit^de.pf!its  population, 
(^efly  composed;  of  Inydi^ns.  A  territorial  form  of  .government 
p^^  it  more  dir^tly  tender  the  control  of  the  natii>nal  executive. 
.  TEPID ARIUM,  the  term  giyen  to  the  warm  {t0pi4us)  bath- 
room pi  the  Roman  balJjs,  There  is  w  interesting  example  at 
Poi9peii>]thi$  -wa$.  coverpd.  with,  a  ^emicis;cular  barrel  vault > 
decorated:  with  reliefs;in  stuccp„and  round  the  room'  a  series 
of  squ^e  recesses,  or  niches  .^yided  frompne  another  by 
Telamones.  The  tepidariiwiria  the.R^man  thermae  was  the 
(great  oentral  haU  round  which  all  the  other  halls  were  grouped, 
and.  i^hicb  gave  the  key  to  the..p)ans  of  the  thennae:  it  was 
pic^hably  the  haU  where  the  bathers  first  assembled  prior  to 
^kingj  the.  <;old>  bath  ^  passing  through  the'v^rio\i5,>hat  baths. 


and  was  decorated  with  the . richest  marbles  and  mosaics;^ i< 
received  its  light  trough  cler^tory  window^,  on  the  ^des,  tlw 
fro^t^and  the  reaT*  ai^d  would  seem  to  haye  be§n  th^/haJl:  in 
whiqhthe  finest  treasures  of  a^t  were  pla^ed'^  thus  in  the  thermae 
of  Caracalta,  the  Famese  Hercules,  and  the  Toro  Farnese,  th^ 
two  gladiators,  the  sarcophagi  of  green  basalt  now  in  the 
Vatican,  and  numerous  other  treasures,  were  found,  during  tb# 
expavations  by  Paul  III.  in  1546,  and  transported  to  tb§ 
Vatican  and  the  museum  at  Naples.     .  ,     ; 

TEPUTZ  (Cz^hs  Teplioe),  or  TEPUiff-jScH w^u,  -  as .  it  is 
ofiicially  called  sinc^  the  incorporation  o^  the  village  of  Schbnau 
in  1895,  a.  town  of  JBphemia,  Austria,  80  m.  N.N.W.  of  Prague 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  24,420.  It  is  picturesquely  situated:  iif 
the  plain  of  the  Biela,  which  separates  the  l^rzgebirge  from  the 
bohemian  Mittelgebirge,  and  is  a  favourite '  ;svatering-placej 
cpntaining.a  large  Kurhaus  and  numerous  handsome  bath* 
houses..  The  environs  are  laid  out  in  pretty  ahd  shady  rgardens 
arid  promenades,  the  finest  being  in  the  pafk'^lsich  SuiTonnds 
the  chateau  of  Prince  Clary-AIdringen,  built  in  17S1.  The 
Qiher  chief  buildings  axe  the  Roman  Catholic  Schlosskirche^ 
built  in  1568  and  altered  to  its  present  form  in  1.790,  the  Pro- 
testant church,  the  Jewish  synagogue  \rith  a  coni^picutrtis 
doine,  and  the  theatre.  In  the  garden  of  the  chateau  are  two 
ancient  towers,  probably  the  remains  of  the,  Benedictine  con- 
vent, but  ascribed  by  local,  tradition  to  the  knight  Koiosttij,  the 
legeiidary  discoverer  of  the  springs.  The  saKhe-alkalifie  spritfgs 
of  Teplitx,  ten  t6  twelve  in  faumber,  ranging  in' temperature 
from  90**  to  117**  Fahr.,  are  clawed  among  what  are  called 
"indifferent"  waters.  Used  aln^ost  exclusively  for  bathing, 
they  are  prescribed  for  gout,  rheumatism,  and  some  scrofulous 
affections,  and  their  reputed  efficacy  in  alleviating  the  effects 
of  gifn-shot  wounds  had  gained  for  Teplitf  the  sobriquet  oS, 
^*^the  warriors'  bath^"  Military  baths  are  maintained  in  the 
town  by  the  governments  of  Austria,  Prussia  and  Saxoiiy,  and 
there  are  also  bath-houses  for  the  poor.  Teplitz  is  much  visited 
for  the  after-cure,  after  Carlsbad  and  similar  spas.  The  number 
of  patients  is  about  6000  and  the  passing  visitors  about  12 5^000^ 
The  presence  cA  a  bed  of '  lignite  in  the  neighbourhood  hai 
encouraged  the  industrial  development  of  Teplitz,  which  carries 
pn  manufactures  of  machinery  and  metal  goods,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  chemicals,  hardware^  sugar,  dyeing;  and  calicof-* 
jSrinting;  ,  ' 

The  thermal  spring  are  fablfed'ta  have  been  (fiscbvered  asearl^ 
as  762,  but  the  first  au  then  tip  mention  of  the  baths  occurs  in  the 
i6tn  century.  The  town  i^  mention^  in  the  12th  century,  when 
Judith,  queen  of  Ladislaus  1.  of  Bohemia,  fouijdjed'here  a  <!:onvent 
for  Benedictine  nuns,  which  was  destroyed  iii' th^  Hussite  wars. 
In  the  17th  century  Teplitz  belonged  to  the  Kinskys,  and  after 
Kinsley's  murder  (25th  February  1634)  the  lordship  was  granted 
by  Ferdinand  11.  to  Johann  Count  Aldringen.  His. sister  Annai 
who  inherited  it,  married  Freiherr  Hieronymus  v6ft  tlary,  who 
assumed  the  additional  name  and  arms  of  Aldrineen.  The.  family,' 
which  was  raised  to  the  rahk  of  count  in  1666  and  bf  princfe  of  the 
Empire  in  1767,  still  retains  the  property.  ^Teplitz  figures  in  the 
history  of  Wallenstein,  and  is^  also  interesting  as  the  spot  wherej 
the  monarchs  of  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia  first  .signed  the  triple, 
alliance  against  Napoleon  in  18 13.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  on  the, 
day  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  (ist  November  1775)  the  niain 
spring  at  Tejplitz  ceased  to  flow  For  some  minutes. 

TiBRAEO>  an  episcopal  see  of  the  Abruzzi,' Italy j  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Teramo,  16  m.  by  rail  W.S.W.  of  Giulianova, 
a  '  junction  on  th^  Ancona-Brindisi  railway.  Pop. '  (1901J 
10*508  (town);  24,091  (commune).  The  town  stands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tordxno^  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Vezzola,  at  an 
altitude  of  876  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  picturesque  valley  of' 
the  Tordino  is  here  domihated  by  the  peaks  oftheGi'an  Sasso 
dTtalia.  The  town  is  traversed  by  one  straight  wide  street 
with  largo  houses,  biut  for.the  most  piixt  it^consfcltf'efinterrdw 
lanes.  The^:athedral.has  a  Romanesque  Gothic  portal  of  1332 
by  a  Roman  marble  .worjber  named  Deodatus,  and  the  interior, 
is  decpr^ted  in  the  Batoc|ue  style,  but  still  retaizis  the  pbintcd 
vaulting  of  1154,  int^duced  into  Italy  by  French  Benecictinesr 
it  contains  a.  splendid  silver  antependium  by  the  isth-rcentury 
goldsmith  NicoLo  di  Guapdiagrele  (i433-'48)-  Tiie  tower  is  fiiscJ 
The.  church  of  S.  Antonio;  is  also  in  the  Romanesque  Gothio; 
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style«  Under  ihe  church  of  S.  Anoi  dei.  Pompetti  remains  of 
Romau  houses  and  of  the  original  c^thfedral  have  been  dis- 
covered (F.  Savini  in  NoHziedegli  scavi,  1^98,  137).  In  the 
Co^^nunal  Galkry  is  an  altaj^iece  from  the  cathedral  by  the 
VehetiaiL'Jacobello  del  Fiore  (5400*1439).  The  antiquities  in- 
clude raoftaJns  of  a  gateway;  a  theatre  aud  baths,  as  well  as 
numerous  itt^ctiptions.  There  are  m^^niifactures  of  wqol  atid 
silki  and  of  straw  hats  and  pottery.      ,' 

The  ancient  Interamna  Praetuttiorum  (so  called  to  distin- 
gui!^  it  from*  Ititcraiiina  Lirenas  and  Interamna  Nahiirs)  "iii^as 
the  chief  town  of  the  tribe  of  the  Praetuttii,  Its  pre-Romau 
necropolis  was  discovered  in  1905  (F.  Savini  in  Notizie  degli 
5cai^/:z905)  267).  Of  its  nnmicipal  constitution  little  is  known, 
indeed  in  ah  inscription  of  the  end  of  the  Republic  it  isSpoJien 
of  both  as  a  colonia  sind  a  niunicipium, ,  It  was  situated  on  a 
branch  of  the  Via  Caecilia  (9.V.).  Repiains  of  an  amphitheatre 
still  exist.  In  the  valley  of  the  Vomano  near  Montorio  was  a 
Roman  village,  probably  dependent  on  Interamha,  with  a 
temple  of  Hercules  {Corp.  inscr.  LaUy  ix,  p,  484).. 

S»2  V.  Bindi,  Monumenti  degli  Abruzzi  (Naples,  .1889),  i.  sqq^ 

TERAPHIM  (A.V.  sometimes  transcribes,  e.g.  Judges  xvii.  5; 
x:viii.  14  seq.;-  Hosea  iii.  4;  sometimes  translates  **ima^e,^' 
I  Sam.  xix.  13;  "idols,**  Zech.  x.  2;  "idolatry,"  i  Sam.  xv.  23: 
R.V.  renders  consistently  "  teraphim  "),  a  Hebrew  word,  foupd 
only  in; the  plural,  of  uncertain  etymology.  The  name  appears 
to  ht  applied  to  some  form  of  idol  (cf.^Gen.  X3^.  19  and  30), 
but  details  as  to  its  precise  configuration,  &c.,  are  lacking. 
From  I  Sam.  xix.  13,  16  it  would  seem  that  in  the  eatly 
monarchical  period  a  regular  place  in  every  hoit^ehold  was  still 
reserved-for.  the  teraphim;  while  in  the  8th  century  flGS^a 
(iii.' 4)  speaks  of  *'.ephod  and  teraphim  **  as  essential  elements 
in  the  national  worship.  Latei;  the  teraphim  with  other  ad- 
juncts of  heathenish  worship  were  banned  by  the  prophets. 
The  meaning  of  the  Elohistic  sfory  in  Gen.  xxxv.  2-4  clearly 
is  that  the  employment  of  teraphim  and  of  other  heathen 
practices  of  Aramean  paganism  was  given  up  by  Israel  in  order 
that  they  might  serve  Jehovah  alone  at  BetheL  In  Judges  and 
Hosea  the  teraphim  are  closely  associated  With  the  ephod;  both 
are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  drvinatioh  (cf.'  2  Kings  xxiii. 
24;  Ezejc.  .xxi.  21  .[26];  ?iech..x.  2).  Whether  the  teraphim. 
were  "  consulted  "  by  lot  or  not  is  uncertain.  In  view  of 
Ezek.  7od,  21  and  Hosea  iii.  4  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
teraphim  were  purely  household  idols.  The  Rabbinical  con- 
jectures on  Ae  subject  can  be  found  in  Buxtorf,  L^x,.,Talm. 
(ed  Fischer),  1315  seq.  One  of  the  most  curious  is.  that  the 
teraphim  consisted  of  a  mummified  human  bead  (see  also 
Ephod).    ;     '  •'  (W.R.S.;G.H.Bo.) 

TERBIUlf  [symbol  Tb,  atomic  weight  i$9-2  (0=i6)],  a 
metallic  chemic^  element : belonging  txi  the  rare  earth  group; 
it  was  originally  called  erbia  by  its  discoverer  Modander  (sed 
Rare  Earth).  Pure  terbium  compounds  were  obtained  by 
G.  Vihiin  (Compt:  rend.,  1904  seq.)  by  fractional  crystdliza- 
tion  of  tbe  nickel  double  nitrates,  the  ethyl  sulphates,  and  the 
bisnkuth  double  nitrates  of  the  terbium- earths.  Terbium  appears 
to  be  trivalent.  The  oxide  is  a  black  or  brown  powder  according 
a^  it.is  prepared  frpm  the  exalate  or  sulphate,  and  when  pure 
iti  is  non-fluoiescent,  but  mixed  with  g^dolinia  or  ,alumina  it 
possesses  this  property.  It  yields  colourless  salts;  the  crystal* 
Uied  sulphate  has  the  formula  Tb2(S04)r8H2G. 

TER  BQRCH  (or  Terbtjrg),  GERARD  (1617-1681},  Dutch 
subject  painter,  was  born  in  161 7  at  ZwoUe,  in  the  province  of 
Overyssel,  Holland.  He  received  an  excellent  education  from 
his  father,  also  an  artist,  and  developed  his  taleni;  Very  early. 
The  inscription  01^  a  study  of  a  head  proves  thit  T^r  Borch  was 
at  Amsterdam. in  1632,  where  he  studied  possibly  under  C. 
Duyster  or  P*  Codde.  Duyster's  influence  >can  be  traced  in  a 
picture  bearing  thcf  date  1638,  in  .the  lohides  Bequest  (Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum).  In  1634  he  studied  under  Pieter  Molyn 
in  Haarlem.  A  record  of  this  Haarlem. period  is  the  "Con- 
sultation" (163s)  at  the  iBerlin  Gallery.  In  1635  he  was  in 
London,  and  subsequently  he  travelled  in  Germany,  France, 
Spain'  arid  Italy.    It  is  certain  that  he  wias  in  Rome  in  1641, 


when  he*  paintjed  the  ifidsaB.^poclrtutB  bn  CQppei;ii6([  '' J«q  SkR^ 
and  '^  A  Youtig  lnjady  "  (Six  Goaiection,' Am«t«rdam)v  to  i^ 
he  was<  ati  Mtoste/  during  the  meeting,  of  the  congresd.-^hkb 
ratified  the  .^at3r''ol  peace  between  the  SpaniatdB.  atd  tlte 
Dutch,,  atd;  ^ecuted  his  celebrated,  little  picture^  painted  upoR 
copper,  of  the  a88eQaibled:.plexdp<>tentiasies->^awW<i»ik  ivMcdH 
alwg  with  the  "  Guitar  Lesson "  and  a  portiiiit.*f  B^.^'MaA 
Standing,"  now  fepresents  the  master  in:  thd  hatiofial  -collection 
in  London.  The^ 'pictuiiQ  was  bought  by  ;tbe  •  nolarqiieas  of 
Hertford  at  the  Deii»idofi[  sale  fox  ifyiz^Q,  and  presented'  to  tbe 
National  Gallery  by  Sir  Richaifd  Walkce,  at  the-  fiuggesticm.of 
hi*  seccetary.  Sir  John  Murray  Scott.  At  this  time  TctBofdh 
was  invited '.to  visit  Madrid,  where  bf^  received  empbymcnt 
and  the  honour  of  knighthood  JromPhiHp  lY.,  but,  ia  conse'- 
quence  of  an  intrigiie,  it  is  scpd,  he. was  obliged  to  ngtum.to 
HoiUand.  He  seems  to  have  resided  for-  a  tline  in  Haarleia; 
but  he  finally  settled  in  Devent^r,  where  ^e  becajne  a  member 
of  the  town  council,  as  which  fae  appears  in  tbe^  portrait  mow  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Hague.  He  died  at  Deventer  in. -3661*.  .  • 
Ter  Rorch  is  excellent  as  a  portrait  p^inter^  but  s^iM  greater 
as  a  painter  of  genre  subjects.  He'  depicts  with  admirable 
truth  thte  life  of  the  wealthy  and  cultured  dasses  of  his  thn^; 
and  his  work  is  free  from  any  touch  of  the  grossriess  which  finds 
so  large,  a  place  in  Dutch  art.  ;  His  figures  are  well  drawn  and 
expressive  in  attitude;  his  colouring  is  clear  and  ridi,  but  his 
best  skill  lies  in  his  unequalled  rendering  of  texture  in  draperies, 
which  is' seen  to  advantage  in  such  pictures  ag  the  *•' Letter** 
in  the  Dutch  royal  collection,  and  in  the  "  Paternal '  Advice '* 
(knowil  as  the  "  Satin .  Gown  ">-r-engraved  i  by  Wille — which 
exists  in  various  repetitions  at  Berlin  and  A^^sterdam,  and' in 
the  Bridgewater  Gallery.  Ter  Borch's  works  are  comparatively 
rave;  only  about  eighty  have  been  catajogued..  Six  of  these 
are  at  the  Hermitage,  six  at  the  Reriin  Museum^  five  at  the 
Louvre}  four  at  the  Dresden  Museum,  and  two  at  the  Wallace 
Collection. 

.  See  Gerard  Terburg  (Ter  Borch)  et  sa  fatkille^  by  Emile  Mtchel 
(Paris,  1887);  X>«r  Jsunsileriscke  EtUunckekingsgdng  des  6.  Ter 
Borch,  hy  Or  W.  Bode;  MaUres  d'auirefoist  by  £« '  Fromenidn 
<4thed.|  Paris,  1882).  >  .! 

.TEBCEIRA9  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean»  belonging  ..tq 
Portugal,  and  fonning  part  of  the  Azores  archipelago.  PopL 
(1900)  48,770;  area,  224  sq.  In.  Terceira,  i.e.  "  the  third;'* 
was  so  called  as  being  the  third  island  of  the  archipelago  to  bcj 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese.  From  its  central  position  it 
was  Jong  the  seat  of  administration,  but  its  capital,  Angra  (q*v,} 
orr  Angra  do  Herolsmo  (pop.  ro,788),  has  lost- much  of  its  com- 
mercial importance.  The  other  chief  towns  are  Ribefrinha 
(3090)4  and  Praia  da  Victoria  ^(3236).  Unlike  the,  neighbouring 
islands,  Terceira  exhibits  few  eztensiver  traces  of  volcanic  action; 
and  the  summits  of  its  mountains  are  gtoerally  level.  It 
abounds  in  grain  and  cattle;  but  the  wines  ar^' inferior,  and 
fi;uits  are  raised  merely  for  internal  consumption.  (See  also 
Azfwss.)  I        . 

fBREBINTH,  botankal  name  Pistaci^  TerebitUkuSy  a  member 
6i  the  natiiral  order  Anacardiabeae,  lisually  a  small  tree  common 
in  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  whole  JVJ^editerranean.^rea.  It 
hasa  pnrplish  grey  bark  and  compound  kaves  with  two  to  four 
pairs,  aadan  odd  tcnninal  one,  of  smooth  dark  green' oral  blunt 
leaflfets,  whSdi  when  young  are  thin,  translucent  and  stron|;ly 
tinged  with  reddish  purple.  The  very  sn^ll  numerous;  i:^i»is^xual 
fiowers  are  borne  on  panicles  which  spring  from  just  above  the 
scars  of  last  year's  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  small  rouindish' bright 
red  drupe  With  a  scanty  pulp.  Jht  pliant  has  been  long  known 
in  English  gardens*  A  liquid  oleo-resinbus  exudation,  known  as 
Chian,  Scio  or  Cyprus  turpentine,  is  obtained  by  cutting  the 
stem.^  The  Chian  turpentine  o£  commeFce  is  obtained  ex^ 
clusfvely  from  the  island  of  Scio;  the  'produce  is"  very  small,  a 
large  tree  yielding  only  loor  xi  oiinces  in  otie  year.  An  allied 
species,  P.  LentwuSy  is  the  mast^ch  tree. 

TREEDO»  a  genus  of  Lamellibranchiate  MMusca,  of-  the 
ordef '  Eulamdlibranchia,  Sub-order' 'Ade^macea^  family  T^erfer 
difaidae.     The  animals  included  in  this  genus  ar6  commonly 
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Inown  as  **  ^p^worms/'  and  are  notorious  for  the  destruction 
which  they  cause  in  ships'  timbers,  the  woodwork  of  harbours, 
and  piles  or  other  wood  immersed  for  a  long  period  in  the  sea. 
They  inhabit  long  cylindrical  holes,  which  thc^  excavate  in  the 
wood,  and  usually  occur  in  great  numbers^  crowded  together 
so  that  often  only  a  very  thin  film  remains  between  the  adjacent 
burrows.  Each  burrow  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  calcareous 
substance  secreted  by  the  mollusc;  this  lining  is  not  usually 
complete,  but  stops  sh^t  a  little  distance  from  the  inner  end 
of  the  burrow,  where  the  boring  process  continues  to  take  place. 
In  soime  burrows,  how«vet,  the  lining  is  complete,  either  because 
the  animal  has  reached  its  full  sijee  or  because  some  cause  pre-^ 
vents  it  continuing  its  tunnel;  in  such  cases  the  calcareous 
tube  has  a  hemispherical  termination.  The  burrows  are  usually 
driven  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  wood,  but  not  in- 
variably so.  When  a  knot  or  nail  or  the  tube  of  a  neighbour 
is  reached,  the  course  of  the  burrow  is  altered  so  as  to  bend 
,  round  the  'Obstruction.  One  burrow  is  never  found  to  break 
into  anotheor. 

The  adult  Teredo,  when  removed  from  its  burrow  and  calcareous 
tube,  is  from  a  few  inches  to  X  ft.  in  length,  according  to  the  species 
to  wtiich  it  belongs,  and  is  cylindrical  and  worm-like  in  appearance* 
The  anterior  end,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  burrow,  is  some- 
what enlarged  and  bears  a  pair  of  shells  or  valves,  which  are  not 
connected  by  the  usual  ligament,  but  are  widely  separated  dorsally. 
The  valves  are  triangular  in  slmpe  and  very  cosieave  on  the  side 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  animal.  In^  front  their  edges  are 
widely  separated,  and  the  mantle  tube,  which  is  elsewhere  closed, 
has  here  a  slieht  median  aperture,  through  which  the 
short  sucker-uke  foot  can  be  protruded.  The  next 
portion  of  the  body  behind  the  shell-bearing  part  is 
n^kfid,  except  for  the  shelly  lining  of  the  burrow.  ^ 
which  is  secreted  by  this  part.  Anteriorly  this  ^^^ 
portion  contains  part  of  the  body  proper;  posteriorly 
It  forms  a  tube  divided  internally  by  a  horizontal 
partition  into  two  chambers  and  representing  the  two 
tubular  outgrowths  of  the  mantle  called  siphons, 
here  united  together.  In  the  lower  chamber  are  the 
elongated  gill  plates,  which  have  the  typical  lamelli-  Fib.  i. — Sagittal  median  section  of  Teredo,  a.,  anus;  a.a.,  anterior  adductor 
branchiate  structure.  In  tl»  upper  chamber  anteriorly  muscle;  a.5.,  anal  siphon;  6r.5.,  branchial  siphon;  e.g.,  cerebral  ganig:lion;  ^.,  gill? 
is  the  rectum.  A  thick  muscular  ring  terminates  this  ^.,  heart;  m.,  mouth;  ^.a.,  postdrior  adductor;  ^.g.,  pedal  ganglion;  r.a.,!  renal 
region  of  the  body,  and  bears  two  calcareous  plates  opening;  r.^.^  reno-pericardiaJ  orifice^  v.g,,  visceral  ganglicn.  (Partly  after 
shaped  like  spades  or  battledores.     The  expanded  Grob*  --.-        -.  .^..  «.. 

parts  of  these  plates  are  free  and  project  backwards; 


hemispherical  in  shape,  so  that  .the  whole  lajrva  when  sta  organs  are 
retracted  is  contained  in  a  globular  case. 

Concerning  the  later  changes  of  the  larva  and  the  method  by 
which  it  bores  into  wood  little  or  nothing  is  known  from  direct 
observation.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  boring  of  this  and 
other  marine  animals,  but  even  yet  the  matter  cannot  be  said  to 
be  satisfactorily  eluqidated.  Osier,  in  a  pai>er  in  Phil,  Tran^.,  .r^6, 
argued  that  the  Teredo  bores  by  means  of  its  shells,  fixing  itself  by 
the  surface  of  the  foot,  which  it  uses  as  a  sucker,  and  then'  rasping 
the  wood  with  the  rough  front  edges  of  the  shell- valves.  This  view 
was  founded  on  the  similarity  of  the  arrangement  of  the  shells  and 
muscles  in  Teredo  to  those  occurring  in  Pkoku,  in  which  the  method 
of  boring  described  was  actually  observed.  W.  Thprnpson,  in  a 
paper  in  the  Adinb,  New  Phil,  Joum.^  1835,  supported  the  view 
that  the  excavation  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  solvent  secreted  from 
the  suriace  of  the  animaL  Albany  Hancock,  a^in  (Ann*  and  Mag. 
Nat,  Hist.,  vol.  xv.),  thinks  that  the  excavating  power  of  Teredo 
is  due  to  silicious  particles  imbedded  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
integument,  in  front  of  the  valves.  But  the  actual  existence  of. 
either  silicious  particles  or  acid  secretion  has  been  denied  by  others, 
leffreys  believes  that  the  foot  is  the  omn  by  whkh  the  animal 
Durrows.  In  the  laiger  number  of  La^eUiDianciis  the  foot  is  doubt- 
less a  burrowing  organ,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  limpet 
hollows  out  the  rock  to  which  it  is  attached  if  not  by  means  of  the 
surface  of  its  foot.  At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how 
the  soft  muscular  foot  can  penetrate  inl90  hard  wood.  The  process 
is  of  course  slow,  and  Jeffreys  supposes  that  particles  are  detached 
one  by  one  from  the  moistened  surface  to  which  the.  foot  is  applied. 
In  any  case  the  valves  are  covered  by  an  epidermis,  which  could 
scarcely  be  there  if  they  were  used  in  burrowing. 

TVredi?  grows  and  burrows  at  an  extremely  rapid  rate:  spawqlr^ 
lakes  place  in  th^  spring  and  summer,  and  before  the  epd  of  the 
year  the  animals  are  adult  and  their  burrows  of  large  size.    Quatre- 
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?ix)bb^  and  Beuck,  from  Lankester's  treaUse  on  Zoology.) 


the  handle  is  fixed  in  a  deep  socket  or  pit  lined  by  epidermis. 
Thete  cakamous  f^tes  are  called  pallets  (Fr.  pahntdes).  Behind 
tht  pejlets  the  tubular  body  biturcates,  forming  two  siphons 
similar  to  those  of  other  Lamellibranchs;  the  siphons  can  be  con- 
tracted or  expanded  within  wide  limits'  of  length.  The  principal 
organs  of  the  body — stomach,  heart,  generative  organs  and  neph- 
ridia — are  situated  In  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  forming  a 
visceral  mass,  which  exte^nds  some  distance  behiml  the  valves. 
The  heart  is  above  the.  intestine  and  not  perforated  by  it.  There 
are  two  adductor  muscles  of  which  the  anterior  is  rudimentary 
and  situated  just  above  the  mouth,  while  the  posterior  is  large 
and  passes  between  the  <  middle  parts  of  the  snell-vaives.  The 
visceral  mass  extends  some  distance  behind  the  posterior  adductor, 
and  behind  the  rectum,  and  the  visceral  ganglia,  which  in  most 
Lamellibranchs  are  attached  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  jwsterior 
adductor,  are  in  this  case  at  the  end  of  the  visceral  mass  and  at 
the  anterior  end  of  the  gills.  Besides  the  visceral  ganglia  a  cerebral 
and  a  pedal  pair  are  present.  The  stomSch  is  provided  with  a 
large  crystalline  style.  The  function  of  the  pallets  is  to  form 
an  operculum  to  the  calcareous  tube  when  the  siphons  are  with- 
drawn'into  it..  In  some  species  the  external  or  narrower  end 
of '  the  odcareoUs  tube  is  provided  with  transverse  laminae 
projectdog  into  the  lumea;  and  in  some  the  external  apertiure 
IS  divided  by;a  horizontal  partition  into  two,  one  for  each 
siphon. 

The  Teredo  is  dioecious,  and  the  males  are  only  in  the  proportion 
of  I  :  500  of  he  females.  As  in  the  case  of  the  oyster,  the  ova  are 
retained  in  the  branchial  chamber  during  the  early  staees  of  their 
development  The  segmentation  of  the  ovum  is  unequal,  and  leads 
to  the  formation  of  a  ^astnila  by  ejjibole.  By  the  growth  of  a 
preoral  lobe  provided  with  a  ring  of  cilia,  and  by  the  formation  of 
a  month  ancl  an  anus,  the  trochosphere  stage  is  reached.  A  pair 
of  thin  shells  then  appear  on  the  sides  of  the  larva,  connected  by  a 
hinge  on  the  dorsal  median  line,  and  the  foot  grows  out  between 
mouth  and  anus.  By  the  time  the  larvae  "  swarm,"  or  leave  the 
branchial  cavity  of  the  parent  to  live  for  a  time  as  free-swimming 
pels^c  larvae,  the  valves  of  the  shell  have  grown  so  large  as  to 
cover  the  whole  of  the  body  when  the  velum  is  retracted ;  the 
foot  is  also  long,  cylindrical  and  flexible,  and  can  be  protruded 
far  beyond  the  shell.     The  valves  of  the  shell  at  this  stage  are 


fages  relaltes  that  at  Guipuzcoa  (N.  Spain)  a  ferry-boat  was  surik 
accidentally  in  the  sprint,  and  was  raised  four  months  afterwards, 
when  its  timbers  were-^ready  rendered  useJeas  by  T.  peddceUala. 
How  long  the  animals  live  is  not  accurately  known,  but  Quatre*. 
fages  found  that  they  nearly  all  perished  In  the  winter.  This  cannot 
be  generally  the  case,  ks  the  size  of  the  tubes  varies  so  greatly. 
In  Holland  their  greatest  ravages  are  made  in  July  and  August. 
Iron  ships  have  nothing  to  fear  from  their  attaclcs,  and  the  copper 
sheathing  now  almost  universally  used  protects  wooden  hulls.  A 
great  d^  of  loss  is,  however,  caused  by  Teref^o  in  harbour. works 
and  shipping  stages,  and  the  embar^kments  in  Hollana  are  bon- 
tintially  injured  by  it.  The  most  efficient  protection  is  afforded  by 
laige-headed  nails  driven  in  in  close  proximity.  Soaldni^  wood  in 
creosote  is  not  a  certain  safeguard ;  Jeffreys  found  at  Christiania 
in  1863  that  a  large  number  of  harbour  piles  previously  soaked  iii 
creosote  had  been  completely  destroyed  by  r.  ndvcMs.  Coal  tar 
and  the  sili^te  of  lime  used  for  coating  stonework  tiiave  been 
suggested  as  protective  coverings,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  adequately  tested.    .     .  •       .    ,  > 

Species  ol  Teredo  occur  in  all  seas.  The  animal  was  known  to 
the  ancients  and  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  Pliny  and  Ovid. 
In  1715  it  is  mentioned  by  Valisnieri,  in  1720  by  Deslandes.  In 
1733  great  !attention  was  drawn  to  it  on  account  of  the  discovery 
that  the  wooden  dikes  of  Holland  were  beii^  rapidly  destroyed 
by  ship-worms,  and  that  the  country  was  in  danger  of  inundation. 
Three  treatises  were  published  concerning  the  animal,  by  P.  Massuet, 
J.  Rousset  and  Godfrey  Sellius.  The  work  of  the  last-named, 
which  was  the  best,  described  the  anatomy  of  the  creature  and 
showed  that  its  affinities  were  with  bivalve  molluscs.  The  truth 
of  Sellius's  view  was  not  grasped  by  Linnaeus,  who  placed  Teredo 
together  with  Serpula  in  the  genus  Dentaliunt;  but  its  proper 
position  was  re-established  by  Cuvier  and  Lamarck.  Adanson,  un- 
aware of  the  work  of  Sdlius,  in  1757  believed  himself  to  be  the 
first  to  discover  the  molluscan  affinities  of  Teredo.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  ^ve  here  a  definition  of  the  genus  taken  from  any 
systematist;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  long  cylin- 
drical body  with  its  two  small  anterior  polygonal  valves,  the  absence 
of  a  ligament  and  accessory  valves,  the  muscular  ring  into  which  are 
inserted  the  calcareous  pallets,  and  the  continuous  calcareous  tube 
lining  the  hole  bored  by  the  animal  are  the  diagnostic  features. 
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TefFrpys,  in  his  British  Concholop^,  gives  the  following  species  as 
^niXs^i  Teredo  norvegica,  Spengkr;  T,  «o»a/w,  Linn.;  T,  pedi- 
cellata,  Quatrefkges;  T.  megotara,  Hanley.  T.  norvegica  bccut^ 
chiefly  on  the  west  coast  of  Great  Bntain.  It  was  taken  bv 
Thompson  a£  Portpatrick  in  Wi^oWnshtre,  andoccqnred  in  Jeffreys  s 
time  in  abundance  at  Milford  Haven.  This  species  has  been,  de- 
scribea  by  Gmelin  and  a  number  of  British  authors  as  T.  navaiis, 
Linn.  It  is  distingui^ed  by  having  the  base  of  the  pallets  simple, 
not  forked,  and  the  tube  8emi>^x>iicameiated  at  its  narrower  ^s- 
terior  end.  The  length  dees,  not  uaoaUy  exceed  a  foot.  It  is  the 
r.  navi^m  of  Sellius.  T.  navoHs  has  been  identified  froni  the 
figure  of  Sellius,  to  which  Linnaeus  referred;  Sellius  called  it  T. 
marina.  It  occurs  on  all  the  western  and  southern  coasts  of 
Europe,  fmm  Christiahia  ta  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  the  q)ecies  which 
causes  so  much,  damage  to  the  Dutch  embankments.  The  pallets 
of  this  sp«cies  are  small  and  forkedi  and  the  stalk  is  cylindrical. 
The  tube  is  simple  and  not  chambered  at  its  narrow  end.  T.  pedi- 
ceUata  was  originally  discovered  by  Quatrefages  in  the  Bay  of  Los 
Fasages  6f»  the  north  coast  of  ^)ain;  it  has  litso  been  found  in 
the  Channel  Islands,  at  Toulon,  m  PkDvence  and  in.  Algeria.  In 
r.  me^otara  t^e  tube  is  simple  and  the  pallets  like  those  of  T, 
norvegica;  it  occurs  at  Shetland  and  Wick,  and  also  on  the  western 
shpre  of  the  AtUntic,  where  its  range  extends  from  Massachusetts 
to  South  Carolina.  T,  mdUeolus,  Turton,  and  T,  bipinnata,  Turtoii» 
beloikg  to  ^e  Wett  Indies,  but  am  often  drifted  in  fioating  tiapber 
to  the  coasts  of  Europe.  Other  occasional  visitants  to  the  British 
shores  are  T.  excav%ta,  Mpartita,  spatha,  fusticidus,  cucuUata,  and  . 
fimhriaid.  These  Vtre  describeid  oy  Gwyn  Jeffreys  in  Ann.  and 
Mag.  Nat.  HisL,  i860.  T.  fimbriatd  is  stated  to  be  a  native  of 
Vancouyer's  Isla^  A  kind  of  ship^worin,  th&Nausitara  dunhpei 
of  Perceval  Wright,  las  been  discovered  in  India,  70  m.  from  the 
sea,  in  a  stream  of  perfectly  fresh  water,  namely,  the  river  Kumar, ' 
one  of  the  bran<ihes  of  the  Ganges.  T.  comiformis.  Lam.,  is  found 
burrowing  in  the  husks  of  coco-nuts  and  other  woody  fi^its'  fidat- 
ing  En  the  tropibal  seas;  its  tubes  are  extremely  crooked  and 
contorted  for  want  of  space.  Fossil  wood  and  patm-fruita  ,of 
Sheppey  and  Brabant;  are  pierced  in  the  same  way. 

Twenty-four  fossil  ipecies  have  been  recognized  in  the  Lias  and 
succeeding  beds  of  Eirope  and  the  United  States.  The' sob-genus 
Tertdista^  Lam.;  is  asfossii  of  the  £ocene  of  Great  Britain  and 
France, 

Literature. — ^See,  tesides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Godfrey 
Se\Y\\y&y  Historia  naturdis  teredinis  seu  xylopkagt  marini    (1733); 
Adansoh,  Histoire  natfrelle  du  ShUgal  (Pans,  1757);  Quatrefages, ' 
Aimales  des  Sci*  Nat.  (%i8*^5o) ;  Forbes  ami  Hanley,  Brii.  Malktsca  , 
(1853);   B.   UMschekt  tniwicklung  v.    Tersdqi:  Arbeiten  aus^dm^ 
Zoot.  Inst,  Wien  (i88o-   Deshaiyos^ .  MoUusqucs  d'Atgirie;  Sir  E. 
Home,  "Anatomjf  of  ^edo"  m  Phil.  Trans.^  vol.  xcvi.;'Frey 
and   Leuck^rt,  B»>dg«  ur  Kenntniss  vfirbelhs^   Tkiere    (18^7); 
Woodwairdi  ManwU  of  toUusca  (London,  1851);  Sifi;erfoos,  ^*  Note 
on. the  Orgaivu^tion  of  tl^  Larva  and  the  PosttlaFval  pevelopment 
of    Ship]w^orms,"  Johns  iopkins   Univ,   Circul.,  xv.  1896;   Keer, 
Bijdrdge  tot  de  hennis  van'en  Paalworm  (Leiden,  1903). 

Q.  T.C.) 

TBREKt  a  river  of  Rusam  Caucasia.  It  rises  in  the  Caucasus, 
on  the  slopes  of  Mount  ^asbek,  in  sever^  head-streams^  and 
flows  north  ras  far  as  VIa4:aviLaz,  just  above  wUch  it  emerges 
ixojq,  tbQ.mPWtains*  Tl^n  it  flows  N.W.  and  N.  as  far  as 
approximately  43^  45'  N.,  /hereupon  it'  swings  round  to  the  £. 
and  pursues  \h^X  direction  «  far  as  46^  30'  £.  Finally ^^  after  a 
compsuratfvely  short  run  ti^ards  the  N.N.E.,  it  branches  out 
into  a  large  delta  on  the  i^t  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This : 
river)  the  ancient  Alutas,  :  at  first;  an  impetuous  mountain 
torrent^as  ^e  also lal). its  clef  tributaries — the  Zunzha  on  the 
right,  and  th^e  Ardan,  Urukl^Cherek,  Urvan,^  Chegena,  B^J&san 
and  M£Llka  on  ti^  left,,  AI  these  stiieamsiy ,  «?i;cept  the  firsts 
named,  tisq  at  altitudes  of  ^00  to  900P  It.  tietween  Mount 
Kasbei:  iiind  Mount  Elbruz.  In  its  lower  course  the  Terek 
becomes  very  sinuous  and  slvgish,  and  frequently  oveirflows 
its  banks  with  disastrous  resut  Opposite  its  mouth  it  forms 
large  sand-banks  in  the  Casi^^  and  is  nowhere  navig^^blie. 
Its  length  is  300  m.,  and  the  a^  of  its  drainage. basin  extends 
to  22,800  sq.  m.  , 

TEREK9  a  province  of  Russia  Caucasia,  situated  N.  of  the 
Caucasus  chain.  It  is  bounded  t  the  government  of  Stavropol 
on  the  N.,  by  the  C:aspian  Sea yid  Daghestan  on  the  E.,  by! 
Tiflis  and  Kutais  on  the  S.,  and  y  the  Black  Sea  district  and 
the  province  of  Kuban  on  the  W  and  has  atn  area  of  33,531 
sq.  m.  From  Mount  Elbruz  to  K^bek  the  southern  boundary 
coincides  with  the  main  range  of  thCaucasus,  and  thus  includes 
some  oi  its  highest  peaks;  further  ^st  it  follows  a  sinuous  line 
so  as  to  enclose  the  secondary  ch^  and  their  ramifications. 


Nearly  one-third  of  the  ^ea  is  occupied  by  hiUy  tracts,  the 
remainder  bejing  unduiating  and  fiat, land  belongmg  to  the  4e- 
pres6io;a  of  the  Terek;  one-half  of  this  last,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  is  occupied  by  sandy  deserts,  salt  clay  steppes,  and 
arid  stretches  unsuited  for  cultivation.  The  (Caucasus  Moyntain^ 
are  described  under  that  h/^ading.  Tertiary- formations,  ov^rr 
lain  by  Qnatearnary  deposits,  cover  a  wide  axea  in  the  prw^ 
and  steppes..  Mineral  springs  P<xur  near  Fyatigorsk. 

The  -climate  is  continental.  The  mean  annual  tempetatorcis 
are  49-6*'  Fahr.  at  Pyatigorsk  (1680  ft.  above  the  sea ;  January  39?, 
'uly    70**)   and  47-7**   at   Vladikavkaz    (2345   ft.;   January  23®, 
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uly  69**),  but  frosts  a  few  degrees  below  zero  are  not  uncommon. 

The  mountain  slopes  receive  an  abundance  of  rain  (37  in.),  but 
the  steppes  suffer  much  from  drought  (mhifall  between  10  and 
30  in,).  i>]early  the  whole  of  the  government  belongs  to  thei  dffainafipe 
Area  of  the  river  Terek,  fyjt  the  north-west  comer  is  draiip^  by  the 
upper  tributaries  of  the  Kuma.  In  the  lower  part ,  of  its'  course 
the  Terek  flows  at  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  "neighbouring 
plains,  aild  is  kept  in  its  bed  by  embankments.  Nevertheless 
laundatidns  ace  frequent  and  caiuse  great  destruction^ 

The  estimated  population  in  1906  was  i,044,8Qa.  Tl^e  province 
is  divi4ed  into  seven  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are 
Vladikavkaz,  Grozny!,  Kizlyar,  Nalchik,  Pyatigoi^k,  Siinzhinak 
and  lOiasavyurt,  the  last  two  being  nomad  centres  of  administra- 
tion. Agriculture  has  developed  greaUy  on  the  piAiries,  the  area 
under  crops  being  9  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Rye,  wheat,  oats, 
barley^  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops.  The  vine  ,is  very 
extensively  cultivated,  especially  in  the  districts  bf  Kizlyar  and 
Pyatigorsk,  where  1,^00,000  gallons  of  wine  are  made  atiniially. 
Lrv&r8l3Dck  breedin|^  is  widely  engaged  in,  and  fishing  is  an  im* 
TOrtant.  source  of  income,  especially  at  the  mouth  of  the  Terek. 
Bees  are  generally  kept,  and  yield  every  year  nearly  half  a  million 
steriing  worth  of  honey  and  wax.  Melons,  cucumberfe  and  sun- 
flowers are  extensively  grown.  The  railway,  which  formeriy 
litopped  at  Vladikavkaz*  has  been  oontimied  from  :the  Be^lan 
station^  aefu-  Vladikavkaz,  to  Petrovsk.  on  the  Caspian  Seat  and 
thence  to  Baku. 

TERBNCE.  Ouf  knowledgie  of  tibe  fif e  o{  tke  celebrated 
Latin  playwdght,  Pnhliiis  TeneHtiud  Aier^  is  derived  chiefly  from 
a  fragmnnt  of  the  lost  work  of  Suetonius,  De  wis  ilhsiriims, 
presetvad  in  th^  commentary  of  I>onatu&,  wbo  adds  a  few  wo^rds 
oft  his  oiwn.  The  pcologuea  to  the  comedies  were.  hrm>ng^ib^ 
original  sources  of  Suetonius;  but  he  quotes  or' Kfers  to  the 
works  of  various  grammarians  and  antiquaries — ^Pordus  Licinu$y 
Volcadus  Sedigitos,  Q.  Gosconius,  Nepos,  Santra,  FenestallA. 
There!  is  fimc^tainty  as  to  both  thetlate  o£  the  poet's  birth  and 
the  mtoner  of  his<death.  His  last  play  Was  exhibited  in  160  b.c», 
and  shortly. after. its  production  he  went  abroad,  "  when  he  had 
not  yet  completed  his  twenty*^th  year."  Cornelius  Nepos  is 
quoted  for  the  statenDent  that  he  was  about  the  same  age  a» 
Sdpio  Africaaus  the  yAxmgti  (born  in  i8s  or  184  bx.)  and 
Laelins^,  while  FenesteUa,  an  antiquary  of  the  later  Auguatan 
period,  represented  him  as  older  than  either.  If  Terence  was 
•bom  in  185,  he  published  his  six  plays  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-fiver  Even  in  an  imitative  artist  such 
piecodty  of  :talent  is  remarkable,  and  the  datci  is  therefore  open 
to  legitimate  doubt. 

.He  is. said  to  have  been  bom  in  Carthage,  and  brought  to 
Rome  as  a  slave.  At  Rome  he  was  educated  tike  a  free  man 
in  the  house  of  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  senator,  by  whom  he.  was 
soon  emandpated;  whereupon  he  took  his,  master's  iK^mm 
TerentiuS)  and  thenceforward  his  name  was  Publiua  Terentius 
A£er,iol  which  the  last  member  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  not 
a  PJwenidan  (Paenus)  by  biood.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
intimacy  of  young  men  of  the  beat  families,  such  ais  Sdpio, 
Laeliua  and  Furius  Pjbilus;  and  hte  enjoyed  the  favoiur  of 
older  men  of  literary  distinction  and  official  position.  In  the 
drde  of  Sdpio  he  d6ubtless  met  the  historian  Polybius,  who  was 
brought  to  Italy  in  167.  He  is  said  to  have  owed  the  favour 
of  the  great  as  much  to  his  personal  gifts  and  graces  as  to  his 
literary  eminence;  and  in  one  of  his  prolc^es  he  declares  it 
to  be  hid  ambition,  while  not  offending  the  manyi  to  please  the 
"boni.'^ 

Terence's  earliest  play  was  the  Andria,  exhibited  in  166  B.C. 
A  prettyv  but  perhaps  apocryphal,  story  is  told  of  his  having 
read  the  play,  before  its  exhibition,  to  Caecilms  (who,  after  the 
death  of  Plautus,  ranked  as  th^  foremost  comic  poet),  t^d  of 
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the  gein^rous  admiration '  of  it  manifested  by  CaeidliUs.  A 
similar  instance  of  the  recognition  of  rising  genius  by  a  poet 
whose  own  day  was  past  is  found  in  the  account  given  of  the 
visit  of  Accius  to  the  veteran  Pacuvius.  The  neit  play  was 
the  Hecyra,  first  produced  in  165,  but  withdrawn  in  consequence 
of  its  bad  reception,  and  reproduced  in  160.  The  H^atUan 
Ttmoruntenos  appeared  in  163,  the  EunuchusiA  *i!6i,  the  Fkoftnib 
in  161,  and  the  Adelphoe  in  160  at  the  funeral  games  of  L.  Acmi- 
Jius  PauUus.  Of  these  six  plays  the  Pkormio  and  probably  the 
Hecyra  were  drawn  from  ApoUodorus,  the  rest  from  Menander. 
After  bringing  out  these  plays  Terence  sailed  from  Greek  parts, 
either  to  escape  from  tHe  suspicion  of  publishing  the  works  of 
others  as  his  own,  or  from  the  desire  to  obtain  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  that  Greek  life  which  bad  hitherto  been  known 
to  him  bnly  in  literature  and  which  it,  was  his  professed  aim  to 
reproduce  in  his  comedies.  The  latter  is  the  mpre  probable 
motive,  and  we  recognize  in  this  the  first  instance  of  that  im- 
pulse to  visit'  the  scenes  iamiliar  to  them  through  literature 
ii^ich  afterwaMs  acted  on  many  of  thfe  great  writers  of  Rome. 
From  this  voyage  Terence  never  returned.  According  to  one 
account  he  was  lost  at  sea,  according  to  another  he  died  at 
Stymphalus-  in  Arcadia,  and  according  to  a  third  at  Leucas, 
from  grieif  at  the  loss  by  shipwreck  of  his  baggage,  containing 
f'a,  number  of  lUew  plays  which  lie  had  .translated  from  Mene^nder. 
An  .old  poet  quoted  by  Suetonius  states  that  he  was, ruined  in 
fortune  through  his  intimacy  with  his  noble  friends.  Another 
account  speaks  of  him  as  having  left  behind  him  gardens,  to 
the  extent,  of  about  twelve  acres,  close  to  the  Appian  Way,  It 
ifr  further  stated  that  his  daughter  married  a  Roman  knight. 

No  writer  in  any  literature,  who  has  contented  himself  with 
so  litnited  a  function,  has  gained  so  great  a  reputation  as 
Terence.  He  lays  no  claim  to  the  position  of  an  original  artist 
'painting  frbm  Ufe  or  commenting  on  the  results  of' Hfa 'own 
observation.  His  art  has  no  relation  to  his' own  time  or  to  the 
country  inr  which  he  lived.  '  The  diief  source  of  intcr^t  in 
ihe  fragmentary  remains  of  Nacvius,  Enzdus,  PaJcurraus,  Acdus 
andMLiWtilius  is  thcJr  relation  to  the  national  and  mwral  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  they  Weite  wriUen.  Plautus,  .though,  like 
Terence,  he  takes  the  first  sketch  of  his  plots,  scenes  and  char- 
acters, from  the  Attic  stage,  is  yet  a  true  representative  of  his 
time,  a  genuine  Italian,  writing  before  the  genius  of  Italy  had 
teamed  the  restraints  of  Greek  art.  The  whole  aim  of  Terence 
was  to  present  a  faithful  copy  of  the  life,  maamers,  modes  of 
thought  and  expression  which  had  been- drawn  from  reaMty  a 
century  before  his  time  by  the  Writers  of  the  New  Comedy  of 
Athens.  The  nearest  parallel  to  his  literary  position  may  be 
found  in  the  aim  which  Virgil  puts  before  himself  in  his  BacoHcs. 
He  does  not  seek  in  that  poem  to  draw  Italian  peasants  finom 
the  life,  but  to  bring  back  the. shepherds  of  Theocritus  on 
Italian  scenes.  Yet  the  result  obtained  by  Virgil  is  differtot. 
The  charm  of  his  pastorals  is  the  Italian  sentiment  which 
pervades  them.  His  shepherds  are  not  the  shepherds  of  Theo- 
critus, nor  are  they  in  any  sense  true  to  life.  The  extraordinary 
result  obtained  by  Terence  is  that,  while  he  has  left  no  trade 
in  any  «f  his  comedies  of  one  sketching  from  the  life  by  wtfhich 
be^wtiS'SU*tounded,  there  is>  perhaps- no  more  truthful,  natural 
«nd  delicate  dblmeator  of  humaih  nature,  in  its  ordinary  and  mof  e ; 
level  moods^  within  the  whole  range  of  classical  Hteratur^. 
His  permanent  position  in  litearature  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the.  art 
and  genhis  bf.  Menander^  whose  creations  he  has  perpetuated,  as 
a  fine  engraver  may  perpetuate  the  spirit  of  sL  great  painter 
whose  workfe'  have  perished^  But  no  mere  cop3nst  or  verbal 
-translator  could  have  attained  that  result.  Though  without 
daims  to  dneative  origin^ahty,  Terence  must  have  had  not  only 
t^ritical  genius,  to  enable  liim  fully  to  appreciate  and  identify 
himself  with^his  originUlsi  but  artistic  genius  of  a  high  and  pure 
type.  The  importance  of  his  position  in  Roman  literature 
consists  in  this,  that  he  was  the  first  writer  who  set  before' him- 
self a  high  ideal  of  artistic  perfection /and  was  the  fifst  to  realize 
that  perfectioii  in  style,  form,  and  consistency  of  conception 
and'  exiecution.  Living  in  the  intferval  between  Ennius  and 
•Lucilius,  whose  original  force  abd  genius  survive  only  in  rude 


and  inartistic  fr^gm^nts,  he  produced  six  plays,  which  havp 
not  only  reached  our  time  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  given 
to  the  world,  but  have  been  read  in  the  most  critical  and  exacting 
literary  epochs,  and  still  may  be  read  without  any  deling  of  the 
need  of  making  allowance  for  the  rudeness  of  a  new  and  un- 
developed art. 

While  his  great  gift  to  Roman  literature  is  that  he  first  made 
it  artistic,  that  he  imparted  to  "  rude  Latium  "  the  sense  of 
elegance,  consistency  and  moderation,  his  gift  io  the  world 
is  that  through  him  it  possesses  a  living  image  of  the  Greek 
society  in  the  3rd  century  3.C.,  presented  in  the  purest  Latin 
idiom.  Yet  Terence  had  no  afiinity  by  birth  either  with  the 
Greek  race  or  with  the  people  of  Latium.  He  was  more  dis- 
tinctly a  foreigner  than  any  of  the  great  classical  writers  pf 
Rome.  He  lived  at  the  meeting-point  of  three  distinct  civllLui)- 
tions — the  mature,  or  rather  decaying,  civilizatito  of  Greece, 
of  which  Atheris  was  still  the  centre;  that  of  Cirthage,  Which 
was  so  soon  to  pass  away  and  leave  scarcely  any  vestige  pf 
itself;  and  the  nascent  civilization  of  Italy,  in  wjbich.all  other 
modes  were  soon  to  be  absorbed.  Terence  was  by  <birth  an 
African,  and  was  thus  perhaps  a  fitter  mecfium  of  "Coiinexion 
between  the  genius  of  Greece  and  that  of  Jcaly  thah  if' lie  had 
been  a  pure  Greek  or  a  pure  Italian;  just  as  in  modern  times 
the  Jewish  type  ofigenins  is. sometimes ^oundmbre  detached 
from  national  peculiarities,  and  thus  more  capable  of  repro- 
ducing a  cosmopolitan  type  of  character,  th^n. the  genius '6^ 
men  belongiHg  to  other  races.  /  : 

The  prologues  to  Terence's  plays  are  of  high  interest.  Their 
tone  is  for  the  most  part  apologetic,  ttd  indicates  a  great 
sensitiveness  to  criticism.  He  constantly  speaks  of  the  malevo- 
lence and  detraction  of  an  older  poet,  whose  name  is  said  t-o 
have  been  Luscius  Lavinius  or  Lanuvints.  The  chief  charge 
which  his  detractor  brings  against  him  is  that  of  contaminatiay 
the  combining  in  6ne  play  pf  scenes  out  of  different  Greek  plays. 
Terence  justifies  this  pr^tice  by  that  of  tie  older  poets,  Haeviu^, 
Plautus,  Enniusf:  whose  careless  freedom  iie  follows  in  preference 
t^  the  **  obscufa  diligentia  "  bf  his  detnctor.  He  recriminates 
upon  his  ?Ldversary  as  one  who,  by  his  close .  adherence  to  his 
original,'  had  tucned  good  Greek  plays  iito  bad  Latin  ope^.  He 
<:iears  himself  of  the  charge  of  plagiarizing  from  Plautui  and 
Naevius.  In  anoiher  prologue  he  con:rasts  his  oWtt  trdatment 
of  his  subjects  with  the  sensational  extravagance .  of  others. 
He  meets  the  charge  of  receiving  assistance  in  the  composition 
of  his  plays  by  claiming  as  a  great  honour  the  favour  which 
he  enjoyed  with  those  who  were  the  favourites  of  the  Roman 
people.  But  the  gossip,  not  discounged  by  Terence,  lived  and 
throve;  it  crops  up  in  Cicero  and  Qiintilian,  and  the  ascription 
of  the  plays  to  Scipio  bad  the  hoiiair  to  be  a:cctepted  by  Mon- 
taigne and  rejected  by  Diderot. 

We  learn  f tom  these  prologues  thAt  the  best  Roman  Hterature 
was  ceasing  to  be  popular,  and  had  <ome  to  rely  on  the  ^jatrohlagc 
of  the  great.  A  consequence  of  this  change  of  ciifCumstances 
was  that  comedy  was  no  longer  national  in  character  and  sentf- 
merit,  but  had  become  imitative  and  artistic.  ■  The 'Bfe' which 
Terence  represents  is  that  of  the  well^o-do' ditlzeii' <ia^s  who*e 
interests  are  tnymmoriplace,  but  whose  ikcy&^  bf  thought  arid 
speech  are  refined,  humane  and  intelligent;  Hif  diaracters 
are  finely  delineated  and  discrininated' rathei*  i6an,'fike  those 
of  Plautus,  boldly  conceived.  Delicate  irony  arid  pointed 
epigram  take  the  place  df  broaJ  humour.  Love,  in  the  form  of 
pathetic  sentiriient  rather  than  of  in^egular' passion,  isthe  diief 
lidotrve  of  his  pietes.  His  gieat  characteristics  are  humanity 
and  urbanity,  and  to  this  nay  be  attributed  the  atti^ction 
which  he  had  for  the  two  chief  representatives  of  thes^qualities 
in  Roman  Bteratuie*— Cicero  ifid  Horace. 

Terence's  pre-eminence  ifa  art  was  recognized  in  the  Augustan 
age;  and  Horace  expresses  tliis  opinion,  though  notia&hisown, 
in,  these  words  ((Epistles  II.  i.  59) : — 

.     "  Vincere  Caecilius  gravitate,  Terentius  arte.^* 

The  art  of  his  comedies  consists  in  the  clearness,  and  simplicity 
with  which  the  situation  is  presented  and  developed,  and  in  the 
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consistency  and  moderation  with  which  his  various  characters 
play  their  parts.  But  his  greatest  attraction  to  both  ancient 
and  modem  writers  has  been  the  purity  and  chaim,  of  his  atyte. 
He  makes  no  daim  to  the  creative  ejcuberanoe  of  Plautus,  but 
he  is  entirely  free  from  his  extravagance  and  mannerisms. 
The  superiority  of  his  style  over  that  of  LuciliuR,  who  wrote 
his  satires  a  generation  later,  is  inuneasurable.  The  best 
judges  and  the  greatest  masters  of  style  in  the  best  period  of 
Roman  literature  were  his  chief  admirers  in  ancient  times. 
Cicero  frequently  reproduces  his  expressions,  applies  passages 
in  his  plays  to  his  own  circumstances,  and  refers  to  his  personages 
as  typical  representations  of  character.^  Julius  Caesar's  lines 
on  Terence,  the  **  dimidiatus  Menander,"  while  they  complain 
of  lack  of  comic  power,  characterize  him  as  "puri  sermonis 
amator."  Horace,  so  depreciatory  in  general  of  the  older 
literature,  shows  his  appreciation  of  Terence  by  the  frequent 
reproduction  in  his  Saiires  and  Odes  of  his  language  and  his 
philosophy  of  life.  Quintilian  applies  to  his  writings  the  word 
ekgarUissima,  His  works  were  studied  and  learned  by  heart 
by  the  great  Latin  writers  of  the  Renaissanoe,  such  as  Erasmus 
and  Melanchthon;  and  Casaubon,  in  his  anxiety  that  his  son 
should  write  a  pure  Latin  style,  inculcates  on  him  the  constant 
study  of  Terence.  Montaigne'  applies  to  him  the  phrase  of 
Horace:  '^Liquidus  pxuoque  aimiHimus  amni."  He  ^>eaks  of 
"  his  fine  expression,  elegancy  and  quaintness,  "  and  adds,  *'  he 
does  so  possess  the  soul  with  his  graces  that  we  forget  those  of 
his  fable.''  Sainte-Beuve  devotes  to  him  two  papers  of  delicate 
and  admiring  criticism.  He  quotes  F^nelon  and  Addison, 
**  deux  esprits  pohs  et  doux,  de  la  m^me  famille  litt6raire,"  as 
expressing  their  admiration  for  the  inimitable  beauty  and 
naturalness  of  one  of  his  scenes.  F6nelon  is  said  to  have 
preferred  him  even  to  Molidre.  Sainte-Beuve  calls  Terence 
the  bond  oi  union  between  Roman  urbanity  and  the  Atticism 
df  the  Greeks,  and  adds  that  it  was  in  the  17th  centiuy,  when 
French  literature  was  most  truly  Attic,  that  he  was  most  ap- 
preciated. M.  Joubert*  applies  to  Mm  the  words,  "  Le  mlel 
attique  est  sur  ses  l^vres;  on  croirait  ais^ment  qu'il  naquit  sur  le 
mont  Hymette." 

The  chief,  manuscript  of  Terence  is  the  famous  Codex  Bemhintis^ 
of  the  4th  or  5th  century,  in  the  Vatican.  Another  Vatican  MS. 
of  the  loth  century  contains  illustrations  based  on  an  old  tradi- 
tion. Each  play  has  an  argument  in  metre  by  Sulpiciua  ApoUioaris 
^and  century  of  our  era).  We  have  also  a  valuable  commentary 
(newly  edited  by  P.  Wessner)  on  five  of  the  plays,  derived  chiefly 
from  Euanthius  and  Donatus  (both  of  the  4th  century),  and  another 
of  less  importance  by  one  Eugraphius. 

The  edUio  princeps  was  pubhshed  at  Strassbnrg  in  1470.  The 
most  famous  edition  is  that  of  Bentley,  published  at  (Cambridge 
in  1726.  At  present  the  best  texts  are  those  by  K.  Dziatzko 
(Leipzig,  1884),  and  A.  Fleckeisen  (Teubner,  2nd  ed.,  1898).  Each 
of  the  plays  has  recently  been  edited  With  English  notes. 

For  a  conspectns  of  Terentian  studies  see  Teuffel-Schwabe-Warr, 
History  oj  Roman  LUercture,  and  Schanz's  Geschichte  der  r&mischen 
Litter (Uur  (3rd  ed.,  1907).  Among  critical  estimates  of  Terence 
may  be  mentioned  Sainte-Beuve's  in  Nouveaux  lundis  (3rd  and 
lotn  of  August  1863),  and  Momnisen's  in  the  History  cj  Rome, 
book  iv.,  chapter  xiii. 

Moli^re  made  large  use  of  the  Phormio  in  Les  Fourberies  de  scaptn^ 
and  the  subject  of  VEcole  des  maris  is  taken  from  the  Adelphoe, 
Terence  was  translated  into  English  verse  by  CJeorge  Col  man  (1765). 

(W.Y.  S.;  E.H."0 

TERENTIANUS,  sumamed  Maurus  (a  native  of  Mauretania), 
Latin  grammarian  and  writer  on  prosody,  flourished  probably 
at  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.  His  references  to  Septimius 
Serenus  and  Al£us  Avitus,  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  *^  new 
poets  "  {poetae  neoterici  or  novelli)  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian  and 
later,  seem  to  show  that  he  was  a  near  contemporary  of  those 
writers.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  (incomplete)  in  four 
books  (written  chiefly  in  hexameters),  on  letters,  syllables,  feet 
and  metres,  of  which  considerable  use  was  made  by  later  writers 
on  similar  subjects.  The  most  important  part  of  it  is  that 
which  deals  with  metres,  based  on  the  work  of  Caesius  Bassus, 

^SeeEp.ad  FaiH.  L  ix.  15.  Pro  Caecina  27.  Philippic  II,  15. 

*  Essays  (trans,  by  C  Cotton),  chap.  Ixvii. 

'  Quoted  by  £.  Kegrette  in  his  HisSoire  de  la  UU^rature  kUine. 
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the  friend  gf  Persius.  By  some  authorities  Terentiamis  has 
been  identified  with  the  prefect  of  Syene  mentioned  in  Martial 
(i.  86),  which  would  make  his  date  about  a  century  earlier; 
others,  again^  who  placed  Petronius  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  century 
(a  date  no  longer  held),  assigned  Terentianus  to  the  same  period, 
from  his  frequent  references  to  that  author. 

Best  edition,  by  H.  Keil,  Crammatici  Latinif  vi.;  with  commen- 
tary by  L.  Santen  (1825) ;  see  also  Teuffel-Schwabe,  Hist,  of  Roman 
Literature  (Eng.  tr.),  373a. 

TEROESTB  (mod/  Trieste,  ?.?.),  an  ancient  city  of  Istria, 
26  m.  by  road  E.S.E.  of  Aquileia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  of  Istria,  in  a  bay  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  Its  importance  was  in  ancient  days,  as  now,  mainly  due 
to  its  commerce  as  the  outlet  of  Pannonia  and  Dahnatia.  It  is 
first  mentioned  about  100  B.C.  as  a  village.  In  52  b.c.  it  was 
attacked  by  barbarian  tribes  from  the  interior.  In  33  b<c. 
Augustus  during  his  Dalmatian  wars  buik  a  wall  and  towers 
there,  as  an  inscription  records;  in  a  medieval  copy  of  it  the 
emperor  Frederick  III.  mentioBS  his  0¥^  restwation  of  the  city 
wails  for  the  fourth  time  in  1470.  At  this  time  it  probably 
became  a  colony,  as  it  certainly  was  in  Pliny's  days.  It  appears 
to  have  had  an  extensive  territory  assigned  to  it.  The  loftily 
situated  cathedral  of  S.  Giusto  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman 
temple,  some  of  the  walla  and  colunms  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  tower  Into  the  facade  are  built  fragments  of  sepulchral 
reliefs.  The  church  itself  has  a  curious  plan  which  is  due  to 
its  having  been  formed  out  of  two  distinct  churches  standing 
side  by  side,  which  were  united  in  the  14th  century.  Each  of 
these  is  a  basilica  with  andent  columns  and  mosaics  in  the  apse. 
The  southern  church,  S*  Giusto,  has  a  central  dome.  The  so- 
called  Arco  di  Riccardo  is  a  half-buried  Roman  arch  with 
Corinthian  {Hlasters,  possibly  a  triumphal  arch,  possibly  con- 
nected with  an  aqueduct. 

The  museum  contains  inscriptions,  mosaic  pavements,  &c., 
from  the  andent  town,  of  which  no  remains,  beyond  those 
BD^ntioned  now  exist  above  groimd. 

See  Th.  Mommsen  in  Corp,  inser.  Latin,  V.  (18S3),  p.  53  sqq.; 
T.  G.  Jackson,  .Doimo/ia,  Istria  and  the  Quamero  ((>xford,  1887), 
HI.,  343;  G.  Caprini,  Trieste  (Bergamo,  1906)-  (T.  As.) 

TBRUZZI»  a  town  in  Apulia,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari, 
and  18  m.  by  steam  tramway  W.  from  that  town,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  627  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901) 
23,394.  It  has  a  castle  which  at  one  time  was  very  strong, 
and  occasionally  resorted  to  by  -the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  and 
afterwards  by  the  Auagonese  sovereigns.  The  walls  and  towers 
of  the  town  remain,  but  the  fosse  has  been  turned  into  boule- 
vaxds.  TerUz2d  has  some  trade  in  the  wine  and  fruit  of  the 
district.  Near  it,  in  an  andent  tomb,  was  found  in  1745  a  fine 
inkstand  inlaid  in  silver. 

TERM*  an  English  word  which  has  various  meanings,  all 
arising  from  its  etymology  (Lat.  termittus),  and  the  idea  of 
limiting  or  defining, 

A  term  of  years,  in  English  law,  is  the  time  during  which 
an  interest  in  an  estate  for  life  or  for  years  is  enjoyed,  also  the 
interest  itself,  because  such  an  interest  must  determine  at  a 
definite  time.  If  the  interest  be  for  life,  it  is  an  estate  of  free- 
hdd;  if  for  years,  only  a  personal  interest  in  real  estate,  and  so 
personalty,  even  though  the  length  of  the  term — for  instance, 
1000  years — may  far  exceed  in  duration  any  possible  life  estate. 
A  term  of  years  is  of  two  kinds — the  first  that  created  by  an 
ordinary  lease  reserving  a  rent,  as  of  a  house  or  a  building 
lease;  the  second  that  created  by  a  settlement  or  a  will, 
usually  without  rent  reserved,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
payment  of  money,  such  as  portions  to  younger  children,  by 
the  owner  of  the  land.  Both  kinds  have  been  considerably 
affected  by  the  Conveyandng  Acts  of  z88i  and  1882,  which 
enable  a  mortgagor  or  mortgagee  in  possession  to  make  certain 
leases*  Before  1845  provision  was  always  made  in  conveyances 
for  keeping  on  foot  a  term  to  attend  the  inheritance,  as  it  was 
called — that  is,  for  assigning  the  remainder  of  a  term  to  trustees 
for  the  protection  of  the  owner  of  the  property  against  rent* 
charges  or  other  incumbrances  created  subsequently  to  the  term. 
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although  the  term  had  been  satisfied—that  is,  the  purpose  for 
which  the  term  has  been  created  had  been  fulfilled.  By  the 
Assignment  of  Satisfied  Terms  Act  1845  ^^^  assignment  of 
satisfied  terms  was  rendered  unnecessary.  The  Conveyancing 
Acts  1881  and  1882  give  i)ower  to  enlarge  the  unexpired  residue 
of  a  long  term  in  certain  cases  into  the  fee  simple. 

TermSy  in  the  sense  of  a  limited  and  certain  period  of  time 
during  which  the  law  courts  are  open,  used  to  affect  only  what 
were  called  in  England  the  superior  courts — ^that  is,  the  king's 
bench,  common  pleas  and  exchequer.  They  were  originally 
the  leisure  seasons  of  the  year  which  were  not  occupied  by  great 
feasts  or  fasts  of  the  Church  or  by  agriculture.  Their  origin 
is  no  doubt  to  be  traced  back  to  the  legislation  of  the  early 
Christian  emperors,  the  principle  being  adopted  in  England 
through  the  influence  of  ecclesiastical  judges.  Terms  were 
regulated  by  many  acts  of  parliament,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  confine  to  a  comparatively  short  period  the  time  during 
which  the  courts  could  sit  in  banco — ^that  is,  for  the  decision 
of  questions  of  law  as  distinguished  from  the  decision  of  ques- 
tions of  fact.  There  were  four  terms,  Hilary,  Easter,  Trinity 
and  Michaelmas,  the  average  duration  of  each  being  about 
three  weeks.  All  legislation  on  the  subject  previous  to  1873 
is  now  merely  of  historical  interest,  for  by  the  Judicature  Act 
of  that  year  terms  were  abolished  so  far  as  related  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  sittings  substituted.  The  previous 
subdivisions  of  the  legal  year  were,  however,  retained,  the  dates 
of  commencement  and  termination  being  somewhat  changed. 
The  Michaelmas  sittings  of  the  high  court  and  court  of  appeal 
are  now  held  from  the  24th  of  October  to  the  21st  of  December, 
the  Hilary  sittings  from  the  nth  of  January  to  the  Wednesday 
before  Easter,  the  Easter  sittings  from  the  Tuesday  after  Easter 
week  to  the  Friday  before  Whitsunday,  and  the  Trinity  sittings 
from  the  Tuesday  after  Whitsun  week  to  the  12th  of  August, 
all  dates  inclusive.  The  old  terms,  with  their  duration  as  fixed 
by  statute,  are  now  kept  alive  only  for  the  purpose  of  reference 
in  all  cases  in  which  they  are  used  as  a  measxu:e  of  time.  In 
the  United  States  the  terms  or  sittings  of  the  courts  are  not 
limited  to  any  fixed  period  of  time,  but  vary  according  to  the 
judges  available  and  the  amount  of  judicial  business  which  is 
likely  to  come  before  the  courts.  The  dining-terms  at  the  Inns 
of  Court  also  correspond  in  point  of  time  with  the  old  terms 
and  not  with  the  sittings. 

In  universities  and  schools  the  word  term  is  used  for  the  period 
during  which  instruction  is  given  to  the  students  or  pupils. 
University  and  school  terms  differ  from  law  terms  and  from 
each  other  both  in  period  and  duration.  At  the  university  of 
Cambridge  the  academic  ye^r  is  divided  into  three  terms, 
Michaelmas,  Lent  and  Easter;  while  at  the  university  of  Oxford 
there  are  four  terms  in  the  year,  Michaelmas,  Hilary,  Easter 
and  Trinity.  School  years  now  generally  consist  of  three 
terms,  divided  by  Christmas,  Easter  and  Summer  holidays, 
the  old  half-years  having  gradually  been  abolished.  In  higher 
educational  institutions  in  the  United  States  the  university  or 
college  year  is  generally  divided  into  three  terms  called  either 
the  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  or  much  less  frequently  the 
first,  second  and  third  terms.  In  some  institutions,  however, 
the  so-called  semester  system  has  been  adopted,  the  year  being 
divided  into  two  terms,  so  far  as  instruction  is  concerned, 
though  even  in  these  cases  vacations  at  Christmas  time  and  in 
the  early  spring  divide  the  year  into  three  parts,  which  are 
sometimes,  though  not  in  the  usual  or  proper  sense,  called  terms. 

In  Scotland  terms  are  the  days  at  which  rent  or  interest  is 
payable.  They  are  either  legal  or  conventional:  the  legal  are 
Whitsunday  and  Martinmas;  the  conventional  are  fixed  by 
agreement  between  the  parties.  Terms  as  times  of  court 
sittings  were  defined  by  6  Anne  c.  53,  which  fixed  four  terms — 
Martinmas,  Candlemas,  Whitsuntide  and  Lammas^-for  the 
now  obsolete  court  of  exchequer,  to  which  the  winter  and  summer 
sittings  of  the  court  of  session  now  correspond. 

TERMINAL  FIGURES,  also  called  "  termini "  or  '*  terms," 
in  architecture,  figures  of  which  the  upper  parts  only,  or  perhaps 
the  head  and  shoulders  alone,  are  carved,  the  rest  running  into 


a  parallelopiped,  and  sometimes  into  a  dimim'shing  pedestal, 
with  feet  indicated  below,  or  even  without  them  (see  Hericae). 

TlBRMINATOR  (from  the  Latin  terminare,  to  hmit),  in 
astronomy,  the  bounding  line  beween  light  and  HatIttipju  on 
the  apparent  disk  of  the  moon  or  of  a  planet. 

TERMINI  IMERESE  (anc.  Thermae  Himeraeae)^  a  seaport 
town  erf  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  23  m.  E.S.E.  of  it 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  20,633.  It  is  finely  situated  on  a  pro- 
montory above  its  harbour,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  was  occupied 
by  an  early  Phoenician  settlement;  as  a  town,  however,  it 
was  not  founded  until  407  B.C.  by  the  Carthaginians,  after  their 
destruction  of  Himera,  in  the  vicinity  of  hot  springs  mentioned 
by  Pindar  {Od,  xii.  19)  which  are  still  resorted  to  and  are  well 
fitted  up  (temp,  no**  F.).  It  remained  a  Carthaginian  colony, 
though  thoroughly  Greek^  in  character,  imtil  it  was  taken  by 
Rome  in  the  First  Pimic  war.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was 
flourishing,  though  not  of  great  importance.  Augustus  sent  a 
Roman  colony  to  it,  and  a  Roman  road  ran  from  it  to  Catana. 
Its  medieval  castle  was  destroyed  in  i860.  The  modem  town 
presents  no  features  of  interest;  there  is  a  collection  of  anti- 
quities and  pictures,  with  a  considerable  number  of  Roman 
inscriptions.  Scanty  remains  of  buildings  of  Roman  times  (an 
amphitheatre  and  a  so-called  basilica)  exist  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  town;  and  outside  it  on  the  S.  are  considerable  remains 
of  two  aqueducts  of  the  same  period  crossing  a  deep  ravine. 
The  surrounding  district  is  fertile. 

Four  m.  E.  of  Termini,  about  i  m*  W.  of  the  railway  station 
of  Cerda,  on  an  E.  spur  of  the  Monte  S.  Calogera,  called  Monte 
Casteilacdo,  is  a  Cyclopean  wall,  about  66  ft.  long,  10  ft.  thick, 
and  30  ft.  high  in  the  middle,  blocking  the  only  access  to  the 
summit  of  the  spur,  on  the  N.E.  Fortifications  in  this  style 
are  very  rare  in  Sldly. 

See  B.  Romano,  Antickii^  TermUane  (Palermo,  1838)?  Mauceri, 
Acropoli  Pelasgica  nei  dintomi  di  Termim  Imerese  (PaTeroio,  1896). ' 

(T.As.) 

TERMINUS,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  god  (rf  boundaries, 
the  protector  of  the  limits  both  of  private  property  and  of  the 
public  territory  of  Rome.  He  was  represented  by  a  stone  or 
post,  set  up  in  the  ground  with  the  following  religious  ceremonies. 
A  trench  was  dug,  in  which  a  fire  was  lighted;  a  victim  was 
sacrificed,  and  its  blood  poured  into  the  trench;  the  body, 
upon  which  incense  and  fruits,  honey  and  wine  were  thrown, 
was  then  cast  into  the  fire.  When  it  was  entirely  consumed, 
the  boundary  stone,  which  had  been  previously  anointed  and 
crowned  with  garlands,  was  placed  upon  the  hot  ashes  and  fixed 
in  the  ground.  Any  one  who  removed  a  boundary  stone  was 
accursed  (sacer)  and  might  be  slain  with  impum'ty;  a  fine  was 
afterwards  substituted  for  the  death  penalty.  On  the  23rd 
of  February  (the  end  of  the  old  Roman  year)  the  festival  called 
Terminalia,  according  to  Wissowa  a  festival  not  of  the  god  but 
of  the  boundary  stones  {termini),  was  held.  The  owners  of 
adjacent  lands  assembled  at  the  common  boundary  stone,  and 
crowned  their  own  side  of  the  stone  with  garlands;  an  altar 
was  set  up  and  offerings  of  cakes,  com,  honey  and  wine  were 
made  (later,  a  lamb  or  a  sucking  pig  was  sacrificed).  The 
proceedings  closed  with  songs  to  the  god  and  a  general  merry- 
makitLg,  in  which  all  the  members  6f  the  family  and  the  servants 
took  part.  A  similar  festival  was  also  held  at  the  old  boundary 
of  the  Roman  territory  between  the  fifth  and  axth  milestones 
on  the  road  to  Laurentum.  The  custom  of  fixing  the  boundaries 
of  property  and  the  institution  of  the  yearly  festival  were  both 
ascribed  to  Numa.  Another  Sabine  prince,  Titus  Tatius,  had 
dedicated  a  stone  to  Terminus  on  the  Capitoline  hill.  When 
Tarquinius  Superibus  desired  to  build  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  the 
auguries  forbade  its  removal,  and  it  was  enclosed  within  the 
walls  of  the  new  sanctuary,  an  indication  of  the  immovability 
of  such  stones  and  of  the  permanence  of  the  Roman  territory. 
Terminus  was  probably  in  its  origin  only  an  epithet  of  Jupiter, 
The  fact  of  the  inclusion  of  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus;  the  hole  cut  in  the  temple  ropf  so  that  he  might 
be  worshipped  in  the  open  air  as  being,  like  Jupiter,  a  god  of 
^  Agathocles  was  a  native  of  Thermae. 
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the  sky;  and  the  later  assumption  of  a  Japker  Terinimis  or 
Tenninalis  (cf.  the  Gi;eek  26&s  5pto$)  support  this  view. 

See  Dion.  Halic.  ii.  74;  Plutarch,  N4mta,  16,  QnaesU  Rom.^  15; 
Livy  i.  55;  Horace,  Epodest  ii.  59;  Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  637,  677; 
Siculua  Flaceus  in  CramoHci  vekres,  ed.  Ladimann  (1048);  G. 
Wtssowa,  Rtligian  und  Kultus  der  Rdmef  (1902) ;  W.  W.  Fowler, 
The  Roman  FeSlwah  (1899);  G.  Jourde,  Le  CuUe  du  dieu  Terme 
(Paris,  1 886). 

tERHITB,  the  name  applied  to  a  group  of  insects  with  four 
wings  which  are  developed  outside  the  body  (a  large  proportion 
of  the  individuals  become  adult,  however,  without  wings  appear- 
ing at. all).  The  wings  are  of  nearly  one  size,  of  long,  narrow 
form,  of  paper-like  consistence,  and  in  repose  are  placed  flat 
on  the  back  of  the  insect  so  that  only  one  wing  shows.  After  a 
short  time  the  wings  are  shed,  and  only  small  stumps  remain  as 
evidence  of  the  individual  being  a  winged  form.  The  mouth 
has  strong  mandibles.  Formerly  termites  were  classed  as  a 
part  of  the  order  Nexu-optera,  but  more  recently  they  have  been 
separated  by  certain  zoologists  from  the  true  Neuroptera,  and 
associated  with  some  other  forms  as  an  order  Corrodentia. 
By  Packard  they  have  been  associated  with  Mallophaga,  and 
called  Platyptera.  They  now  constitute  with  the  Etabiida — 
a  small  and  obscure  family — the  order  Isoptera,  of  which  about 
300  species  are  known.  Termites  are  more  widely  known  as 
white  ants,  but  as  they  are  extremely  different  from  true  ants, 
and  as  they  are  rarely  white,  this  designation  is  vety  deceptive, 
and  should  be  abandoned. 

Termites  are  found  only  in  warm  climates,  where  they  are 
sometimes  very  destructive.  They  are  vegetarian^  but  oc- 
casionally eat,  or  destroy,  dry  animal  matter.  The  basis  of 
their  alimentary  regimen  is  woody  matter.  Some  of  them  make 
use  of  fungi  growing  in  their  abodes  as  food;  some  cut  and  store 
grass;  others  prepare  a  pecuHar  kind  of  food,  which  is  stored 
in  a  tough,  dry  form,  so  that  it  has  to  be  moistened  before  it  can 
be  eaten.  Termites  are  social  insects;  many  of  them  construct 
large  edifices  called  termitaria  and  often  spoken  of  as  nests.  A' 
termitariiun  frequently  contains  an  enormous  number  of  in- 
dividuals forming  the  society  or  polony.  Termites  are  totally 
different  in  structure  and  development  from  all  other  social 
insects,  but  their  social  existence  exhibits  niunero\is  analogies 
with  that  of  the  ants  and  other  social  Hymenoptera.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  analogies  is  that  the  reproduction  of  the 
species  in  each  community  is  confined  to  a  single  pair,  or  to  a 

very  limited  number  of 
individuals.  The  mem- 
bers of  one  society  or 
colony,  however  numerous 
or  dissimilar  they  may  be, 
are  the  descendants  of  a 
sin^e  pair.  The  colony  is 
— so  far  as  is  known,  and 
on  this,  as  well  as  on  many 
other  points,  authentic  in- 
formation is  scanty — first 
started  by  a  pair  of  winged 
individuals  that  cast  their 
wings,  secrete  themselves 
in  a  suitable  place, 
and  produce  young;  the 
colony,  however  huge, 
being  subsequently  deve- 
loped by  the  extreme  fer- 
FiG.  I.— A,  newly  hatched  termite;  B,  tility  of  the  reproductive 
worker  term\te;Termesnemorosus,   ^^     Very  little  is  known 

as  to  how  kmg  a  colony 
endures,  and,  as  there  is  great  variety  in  the  social  conditions 
of  different  kinds  of  termites,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  as  to  the  point  in  question.  As  a  rule  a 
family  or  colony  has  only  a  sin^e  termitarium,  but  thete  are 
cases  in  which  a  single  family  has  several  separate  abodes, 
though  usually  only  one  of  them  is  a  real  home  containing 
reproductive  individuals.    The  social  life  in  termites,  as  well. as 
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in  all  otiher  social  insets,  is  deady  a  devddpmait  ol  the  {amily 
Hfe.  '  It  is  accompanied  by  extraordinary  modifications  of  the 
forms  of  the  individuals  constituting  the  society,  and  by  a 
great  division  of  labour.  As  regards  the  forxns,  or  castes^ 
termites  differ  totally  from 
other  social  insects;'  in 
the  latter  case  there  are 
great  differences  between 
the  malea  andt  females, 
and  the  whole  ^  of  the 
castes  are  of  the  female 
sex,  whereas  in  termites 
the  males  and  females  are 
extremely  similar,  and  the 
castes  are  in  no  way  cor- 
relative with  sex.  As  the 
termite  life  is  a  family  life, 
and  as  there  is  normally 
only  a  single  pair  of  re- 
productive individuals  in 
each  commimity,  it  is  easily 
comprehensible  that  if  any- 
thing goes  wrong  with  this 
pair,  the  community  is  at 
once  thrown  into  a  state  of 
complete  disorganization. 
But  this  misfortune  is  miti- 
gated by  a  method  which 
termites  have  of  keeping 
individuals  in  an  undiffer- 
entiated state,  and  of  turn- 
ing some  of  them  speedily 
into  reproductive  indi- 
viduals, whereby  the  com- 
munity is  restored  to 
something  like  a  natural 
condition  of  activity  and 
growth. 

Apart  from  the  forms 
that  are  merely  juvenile, 
the  following  kinds  .of 
adults  are  normally  present 

in  a  colony:  (i)  workers,  (2)  soldiers,  (3)  winged  individuals 
ready  to  leave  the  Hest,  (4)  king  and  queen. 

(i)  The  worker  termite  resembles  the  young  in  general  appear- 
ance, and,  like  the  young,  has  no  trace  of  wings  (fig.  i).  The 
two  segments  behind  the  head  are  more  contracted,  so  that  head, 
thorax  and  abdomen  are  more  differentiated  than  they  are  in  the 
young.  The  colour  too  is  different,  the  young  being  milky-white, 
whereas  the  adult  worker  b  variously  pigmented  according  to  its 
species,  but  is  never  milky-white.  The  worker  is  generally  blind, 
and  in  only  a  few  species  does  it  possess  rudimentary  eyes.  The 
species  of  the  group  CaloiermUides  have  no  workers.  In  the  other 
species^  the  workers  look  after  the  eggs  and  young,  and  perform 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  industrial  work  of  the  community.  They  are 
also,  in  some  cases,  effective  combatants,  though  quite  destitute  of 
any  special  structures  to  suit  them  for  this  purpose.  The  sexual 
organs  do  not  undei^o  development,  but  it  has  oeen  satisfactorily 
ascertained  that  both  sexes  are  represented  amongst  the  workers. 
In  certain  «)ecies  the  workers  seem  to  be  dimorphic,  so  far  as  size 
is  concerned,  but  this  point  has  apparently  been  only  ver}^  in- 
adequately considered.  Workers  form  a  very  large. but  variable 
pf'oportion  of  the  members  of  a  community. 

(2)  The  soldier  termite  is  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of 
termite  biology.  It  is  more  varied  than  a(ny  of  the  other  castes, 
so  that  mOst  of  the  species  of  termites  can  be  best  distinguished  by 
their  sioldiers.  The  thief  feature  of  the  soldier  is  an  extraordinary 
development  of  the  head,  or  of  the  head  and  mandibles.  There 
are  two  very  distinct  kinds  of  soldiers:  (a)  the  flat-headed  or 
mandibulate  soldier,  and  (b).  the  nasute  or  rostrate  soldier  (fig.  2). 
In  the  first  kind  the  head  is  usually  developed  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  body;  the  mandibles  are  frequently  enormous, 
and,  being  in  many  cases  asymmetric,  give  the  appearance  of  de- 
formity. In  the  nasute  soldier  the  head  is  thick  or  convex,  and 
may  be  described  as  unicorn — ^that  is  to  say,  it  is  prolonged  in  the 
middle  so  as  to  form  a  single  pointed  horn;  the  mandibles  are 
never  largely  developed.  No  species  of  termite  has  both  mandibu- 
late and  nasute  soldiers,  although  the  reverse  is  sometimes  still 


Fig.  2, — A,  mandibulate  soldier  of 
Te^mes  nemorosus;  B,  nasute  soldier 
of  T.  hospikUis* 
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stated  in  books.  The  soldiers  of  some  species  are»  liowfever« 
dimorphic  to  the  extent  that  larger  and  smaller  forms  occur  in  the 
same  nest  without  intermediates.  In  other  cases  soldiers  of  simply 
variable  size  exist.  The  soldier  is  blind  and  wingless,  though  in  a 
few  soldiers  minute  wing-rudiments  can  be  detected.  As  in  the 
worker,  the  development  of  the  sex  organs  is  arrested,  but  both 
sexes  are  representwL  The  function  of  the  soldiers  is  probably,  as 
stated  by  Haviland,  defence.  The  mandibulate  soldiers  use  their 
heads  as  blocks  to  stop  gaps  in  the  nests,  and  employ  terrifying 
but  somewhat  theatrical  devices,  making  threatening  motions  and 
producing  noises  by  movements  of  the  head  and  thorax.  The 
nasute  soldiers  emit  a  fluid  from  the  tip  of  the  rostrum,  and  dab  it 
upon  their  enemies  with  some  skill.  Soldiers  are  present  in  all 
species  of  termites  except  the  South  American  genus  Anoplotermes. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  group  Calotermitides  soldiers  exist 
although  there  are  no  workers,  but  in  this  case  the  function  of  the 
soldier  seems  to  be  very  much  that  of  a  worker.  Grassi  says  that 
in  Calotermes  flavicoUis  all  the  individuals  of  a  community  work 
for  the  common  welfare.  Moreover,  in  the  Calotermitides  no  very 
great  development  of  the  heads  or  mandibles  occurs. 

(3)  Adult  or  Winged  Termite, — Such  of  the  young  as  do  not 
become  workers  or  soldiers  grow  and  develop  after  the  fashion 
usual  in  exopterygote  insects.  Moults  take  place,  the  wing-pads 
gradually  increase  in  size,  eyes  api>ear,  and  finally  pigmentation 
takes  place,  and  the  winged  insect  is  perfected  at  the  last  moult 
(fi9*  3a  In  prosperous  colonies  these  winged  insects  are  produced 
in  large  numbers  and  emeree  at  intervals  as  swarms*  They  have 
extremely  feeble  powers  of  night,  and  apparently  scarcely  any  other 
capability.    They  are  a  favourite  food  of  a  large  number  of  animals. 


including  even  man.    They  have  well- 
developed  eyes  and  ocelli,  and  differ 
from    all    the    other    forms    by    their 
greater    pkmentation.      The    function 
of  these  adit  Its  is  to  diffuse  the  species, 
and    to    favour    crossing    outsioe    the 
family     circle.       Attainment     of    this 
second  c?nd  is,  in  some  cases,  favoured 
by  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  indi- 
FiG.  3.— Adult  Winged  viduals  constituting  a  swarm  consist 
Termite:     T.    nemorosus;  of  one  sex  only.     This  extraordinary 
wings   of   the   right-hand  fact  is  attested  by  Grassi,  but  has  not 
side  expanded.  yet  received  the  attention  it  merits.    If 

a  termite  colony  be  compared  with  a 
tree  or  plant,  the  winged  forms,  it  is  clear,  functionally  correspond 
to  the  flowers  and  seeds  of  the  tree;  indeed,  Fritz  M tiller  and  Grassi 
go  further,  and  conclude  that  the  modes  of  diffusion  and  repro- 
duction of  termites  are  analogous  to  the  modes  of  plants  of  con- 
tinuing the  species  by  means  of  cleistogamic  as  well  as  ordinary 
flowers.  The  force  of  this  comparison  will  be  better  appreciated 
after  the  reader  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  neoteinic  forms  of  termites. 

(4)  King  and  Queen, — ^As  a  rule  each  community  includes  only  a 
single  pair  of  individuals  apt  for  reproduction;  these  are  the  royal 
pair,  or  king  and  queen  (fig.  4).     They  are  adult  termites  tnat 
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have  shed  the  wings  they  formerly  possojsed.  The  queen  usually 
undergoes  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  size  of  tne  abdomen, 
which  may  be  distended  to  many  hundred  times  its  original  capacity 
(fig.  4,  A).  In  many  species  the  king  and  queen  are  confined  in 
a  royal  cell,  out  of  which  they  cannot  move,  though  the  workers, 
owing  to  their  smaller  size,  can  get  in  and  out  to  tend  them.  In 
other  cases  the  queen  only  is  so  imprisoned,  the  king  being  able 
to  leave  the  cell.  In  still  other  cases  neither  king  nor  queen  is 
effectually  imprisoned.  Much  discrepancy  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  invariable  presence  of  a  king  in  each  nest;  this,  however,  is 
explained  by  Haviland's  observation  that  the  king  is  active  and 
timid,  and  when  a  nest  is  opened  seeks  safety  by  running  away 
and  concealing  himself,  so  that  he  is  sometimes  only  discovered 
when  the  very  last  fragment  of  the  nest  is  brought  under  scrutiny. 
Another  point  on  which  extremely  diverse  opinions  are  exJDressed 
is  the  copula  of  the  sexes.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  swarming 
of  termites  is  analogous  to  that  of  bees  and  ants,  in  which  groups 
of  insects  the  conjunction  of  the  sexes  takes  place  at  this  period, 


and  at  thb  period  only.  In  the  termites  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
The  swarming  is  not  at  all  a  nuptial  flight :  indeed,  at  that  time 
the  sexes  are  not  apt  for  reproduction.  Copulation  only  takes 
place  after  a  pair  have  cast  their  wings  and  have  established  them- 
selves together.  It  is  repeated  at  intervals,  and  is  thus  quite  dis- 
similar from  the  corresponding  phenomenon  in  Hymenoptera.  The 
male  has  no  intromittent  organs,  so  that  copula  during  flight  is 
impossible.  Grassi  has  actually  witnessed  the  act  in  subsequent 
life.  Haviland  is  of  opinion  that  in  some  cases  the  male  fertilizes 
the  eggs  without  connexion  with  the  female. 

(5)  Neoteinic  and  Substitution  Forms, — When  a  cok)ny  of  termites 
is  deprived  of  king  and  queen  it  can  replace  them  by  forms  speci- 
ally prepared.  These  substitution  forms  are  of  two  lands — (o)  nor- 
mal adult  individuals,  and  (b)  neoteinic  forms.  The  latter  may  be 
described  as  unnatural  kings  and  queens  possessing  reproductive 
powers,  though  the  wings  have  never  been  developed  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  body  have  not  taken  on  the  fully  adult  state. 
Haviland  removed  the  royal  pairs  from  nests  of  Termes  malayanus, 
and  after  three  or  four  months  again  examined  the  nests :  in  three 
out  of  the  five  cases  substitution  pairs  exactly  resembling  the 
original  ones,  with  well-formed  wing-stumps,  were  present;  in  the 
other  two  cases  he  failed  to  find  the  royal  cell,  and  believes  that  the 
loss  had  not  been  repaired.  In  other  species  the  bereavement  is 
made  good  by  means  of  neoteinic  instead  of  normal  individuals, 
and  in  certain  species  neoteinic  forms  are  abundantly  found.  In 
the  case  of  substitution  forms  there  is  usually  more  than  one  pair 
present  in  a  colony,  and  sometimes  numerous  pairs  exist.  Grassi 
says  that  in  Sicily  the  colonies  of  Termes  luctfugus  are  kept  up 
entirely  by  neoteinic  kings 
and  queens;  in  other 
words,  the  swarms  are 
nearly  or  ^  ^uite  useless. 
The  neoteinic  forms  are 
compared  to  cleistogamous 
flowers;  and  this  curious 
case  is  parallel  with  that 
of  a  species  of  plant  whose 
reproGuction  should  be 
accomplished  entirely  by 
its  cleistogamous  flowers, 
though  at  the  same  time 
it  produced  perfect  flowers 
in  abundance.  The  con- 
dition recorded  by  Grassi 
is  probably  extremely  ex- 
ceptional. Fritz  MUlkr 
found  once  a  colony  in 
which  a  true  king  was  act- 
ing as  consort  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  neo- 
teinic queens,  no  true  queen 
being  present. 

In  order  to  understand 
the  curious  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  the  castes  and 
variety  of  forms  of  a  single 
species  of  termite,  it  is 
necessary  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  food 
habits,  which  are  very 
peculiar  and  may  be  described  as  communistic.  Termites  have 
the  habit  of  eating  their  cast  skins  and  even  their  dead  companions, 
and  in  fact  their  system  of  keeping  the  nest  dean  seems  to  be  that 
of  eating  the  refuse  of  their  own  bodies  till  it  no  longer  contains 
any  digesrible  matter.  This  cannibalism  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  they  will  not  eat  other  termites.  The  most  curious  part  of 
their  clietary  is  their  complex  system  of  feeding  from  the  matters 
contained  in  the  alimentary  systems  of  their  fellows.  When  a 
termite  wishes  food  it  strokes  the  body  of  another  individual  with 
its  antennae,  and  the  specimen  thus  caressed  exudes  from  the 
posterior  or  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  a  drop  of  matter, 
which  is  eaten  by  the  hungry  one.  The  matter  exuded  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body  appears  to  be  very  different  from  that 
yielded  by  the  mouth,  so  that  there  are  at  least  two  kinds  of  this 
excretory  food.  The  proctodaeal  food  (that  which  comes  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body)  is  in  great  favour  with  adult  termites, 
but  so  far  as  is  known  it  is  not  used  for  feeding  the  newly  born 
young,  which  are  believed  to  be  fed  on  matter  elaborated  in  the 
bodies  of  the  adult  workers  and  communicated  by  their  mouths. 
Subsequently  the  young  take  also  proctodaeal  food,  and  triturated 
vegetable  matter. 

Origin  of  the  Castes. — When  termites  are  hatched  from  the 
eggs  none  of  the  remarkable  differences  that  axe  manifested 
in  the  individuals  in  subsequent  life  can  be  detected.  The  sexes 
are  in  termites  extremely  similar  in  external  characters.  When 
the  young  are  hatched  they  all  appear  nearly  exactly  alike, 
though  on  careful  examination  the  sexes  can  be  distinguished. 


Fig.  4. — ^A,  queen;  B,  king: 
r.  nemorosus. 
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But  no  otker  (Merence  than  that  of  sex  can  be  detected. 
In  the  article  Ant  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  it  was  stated  that  "the  distinction  between  sol- 
dier and  worker  can  be  easily  seen  in  the  egg."  This  is 
contradicted  by  all  modem  observations,  and  is  certainly 
erroneous.  It  is  true  that  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  when  the  distinction  between  soldier  and  worker 
first  becomes  evident,  but  aU  are  agreed  that  it  is  not  till  after 
the  growth  is  to  some  extent  accomplished.  The  discrepancy 
that  exists  in  opinions  on  this  point  is  due  to  the  facts:  (i)  that 
different  species  have  been  under  observation;  and  (2)  that  the 
modification  of  the  larva  to  form  a  soldier  may  begin  at  more 
than  one  period  of  the  development  even  in  the  same  species. 
It  being  ascertained  that  all  termites  begin  as  imdifferentiated 
larvae,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  causes  the  differentiation 
into  castes.  This  question  is  the  more  important  as  two  of  the 
castes  (the  worker  and  soldier)  do  not  at  all  resemble  their 
parents.  Grassi,  from  an  examination  of  the  individuals  of  a 
large  number  of  nests  of  Termes  lucifuguSj  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  all  start  as  undifferentiated  larvae,  and  that  the 
regular  development  of  Termes  up  to  the  perfect  insect  may 
undergo  a  deviation  at  various  periods  of  life  leading  to  the 


Fig.  5. — ^Termitarium  of  Termes  malayanus:  ft  fungus-chamber;  c,  royal  cell. 


formation  of  workers,  of  neoteinic  forms,  or  of  soldiers,  the  last 
passing  through  the  stage  of  the  young  worker.  He  attributes 
this  deviation,  which  may  take  place  at  various  periods,  to  the 
influence  of  food,  and  attaches  special  importance  to  the 
salivary  food.  The  soldiers  have  no  wings;  nevertheless  a 
larva,  or  yoimg  nymph  that  has  the  rudiments  of  wings,  can  be 
made  into  a  soldier.  Grassi  has  found  juvenile  specimens  that 
have  already  assumed  the  soldier  form,  although  they  possess 
the  rudiments  of  wings.  It  appears  from  his  observations  that 
the  worker  may  be  considered  as  a  form  with  arrested  develop- 
ment, and  the  soldier  as  a  form  with  arrested  and  much  diverted 
development,  while  the  neoteinic  forms  are  individuals  in  which 
the  reproductive  organs  are  perfectly  developed,  while  some  of 
the  bodily  structures  have  suffered  arrest  of  development  and 
even  some  amount  of  atrophy. 

The  soldier  form  ai  termite  presents  most  difficult  questions 
to  the  biologist,  its  special  structures  bearing  no  approximation 
to  any  characters  possessed  by  the  parents.  Various  theories 
have  been  proposed  to  account  for  this  fact,  but  they  are  mere 
guesses.  We  may,  however,  mention  that  it  is  possible  that 
soldiers  and  workers  occasionally  produce  young.  This  has 
never  been  actually  observed,  but  specimens  have  been  foimd 
with  the  sexual  organs  partially  developed,  and  F.  Silvestri 
has  recorded  the  occurrence  of  workers  with  some  of  the 
characters  of  the  females,  in  South  America,  in  a  nest  of  Termes 
strunckii. 


TermUaria.^—ThtTt  is  nothing  in  which  termites  display  more 
variety  than  in  their  dwellings.  These  are  sometimes  not 
constructions  at  alL  The  primitive  Colotermes  flavicollis — in 
which  there  is  no  worker — frequently  inhabits  rotten  places 
in  trees;  at  most  it  increases  these  a  little  by  excavation,  and 
modifies  the  passages  by  slight  and  imperfect  barricades.  In 
the  case  of  this  species  the  community  never  attains  a  greater 
number  than  one  thousand  individuals,  and  even  this  is  com- 
paratively rare.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  huge  solid 
structures,  10  or  20  ft.  high,  delineated  by  Smeathman  with 
cattle  standing  on  their  summits.  Saville  Kent  has  observed 
termitaria  in  Australia  18  ft.  high.  In  equatorial  Africa 
termitaria  are  frequently  12  to  25  ft.  high  and  sharp-pointed. 
As  a  rule  large  termitaria  do  not  occtir  in  considerable  numbers 
in  a  restricted  area,  but  there  are  exceptions  even  to  this.  At 
Somerset,  Cape  York,  there  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
termite  cities  of  the  world.  Viewed  from  the  sea,  it  appears 
as  if  the  plain  for  a  mile  or  more  in  extent  were  covered  with 
pointed  pillars,  varying,  according  to  different  accounts,  from 
6  to  13  ft.  in  height,  broad  at  the  base  and  tapering  to  the  summit, 
forming  regular  S3rmmetrical  pyramids.  In  this  part  of  Australia 
there  is  also  found  the  "compass,"  "magnetic,"  or  "meridian" 
termite,  the  mounds  of  which  have  somewhat  the 
shape  of  a  tombstone,  and  have  always  the  same 
orientation,  the  wider  face  of  the  structure  always 
extending  north  to  south.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  is  connected  with  the  necessity  of  regulating  the 
temperature  or  the  amoimt  of  desiccation  of  the  nest, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  on  the  point.  A 
termitarium  on  being  opened  displays  a  vast  number 
of  irregular  chambers  separated  by  thin  partitions 
(fig*  5*  /)»  the  royal  cell  being  placed  in  the  middle 
(fig.  5,  c).  The  material  used  is  of  an  earthy  nature, 
but  the  interiors  of  many  earthy  termitaria  are  largely 
composed  of  woody  fibre,  the  refuse  proceeding  from 
the  alimentary  canals  of  the  insects  being  used  for  this 
purpose.  A  considerable  number  of  the  larger  termites 
use  fungi  for  their  foodstuff.  There  are  special  cham- 
bers where  these  are  cultivated,  the  matter  on  which 
the  fungus  is  grown  being  of  a  woody  nature  and 
sponge-like  in  its  structure.  The  fungi  make  their 
appearance  as  small  globules.  Probably  the  spores 
or  mycelivmi  are  placed  in  the  mass  when  it  is 
formed  by  the  termites;  but  very  little  is  yet 
known  as  to  this  fungus  and  its  mode  of  treatment 
by  them. 

Authorities.— H.  Smeathman,  *'  Termites,"  PhU,  Trans,  (1781), 
pt.  i.  Ixxi.,  pp.  139-192;  H.  Haeen,  "Monograph  of  Termites," 
Linnaea  Entomologica^  1855  and  i860,  x.  and  xiv.;  G.  D.  Haviland, 
"  Observations  on  Termites,"  /.  Linn.  Soc.  Zool,  (1898),  xxvi., 
358-442 ;  B.  Grassi  and  A.  Sandias,  "  The  Constitution  and 
Envelopment  of  the  Society  of  Termites,"  Atti  Ace,  Gioenia  (4). 
1893  and  1894,  vi.  and  vii.;  translated  by  W.  F.  H.  Blandford 
in  Q.  J.  M,  5.  (1897),  xxxix.  and  xl.;  Y.  SjSstedt,  "  Monographic 
der  Termiten  Afrikas,"  K,  Svenska  VeU-Ak,  Handl,  (1900),  xxxiv., 
No.  4;  W.  W.  Froggatt,  "Australian  Termitidae  "  (three  parts), 
P.  Linn,  Soc,  N.S,  Wales,  1895,  1896,  18^7;  W.  S.  Kent,  The 
Naturalist  in  Australia  (London,  1897),  iv.  Extensive  bibliographies 
are  given  by  Hagen  and  Sj6stedt.  (D.  S.*) 

TERMONDE  (Flemish  Dendermonde) ,  a  town  of  Belgium  in 
the  province  of  East  Flanders,  situated  25  ro.  S.W.  of  Antwerp 
at  the  junction  of  the  Dender  and  the  Scheldt.  Pop.  (1904) 
10,141.  It  is  still  one  of  the  five  fortified  places  in  Belgium, 
although  its  defences  are  not  modernized.  It  was  before 
Termonde  that  Louis  XIV.  in  1667  was  compelled  to  beat  an 
ignominious  retreat  through  its  defenders  opening  the  dikes 
and  flooding  the  country.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame  contains 
two  fine  pictures  by  Van  Dyck,  and  one  masterpiece  of  Crayer's. 
The  fonts  are  of  the  1 2th  century. 

TERN  (Norsk  taerncy  tenne  or  tende;  Swedish  tUrna;  Dutch 
Siern^)y  the  name  now  applied  generally  to  a  group  of  sea-birds, 

* "  Starn  "  was  used  in  Norfolk  in  the  19th  century  as  a  name 
for  the  bird  commonly  known  as  the  black  tern,  thus  confirming 
Turner,  who,  in  1544,  describes  what  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
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the  sub-family  Sterninae  of  the  gulls  or  Laridae,  but,  according 
to  P.  J.  Selby,  properly  belonging,  at  least  in  the  Fame  Islands, 
to  the  species  known  by  the  book-name  of  Sandwich  tern,  all 
the  others  being  those  called  sea-swallows — a  name  still  most 
commonly  given  to  the  whole  group  throughout  Britain  from  their 
long  wings,  forked  tail  and  marine  habit.  In  F.  Willughby's 
Ornithologia  (1676),  however,  the  word  tern  is  used  for  more 
than  one  species,  and,  though  it  does  not  appear  in  the  older 
English  dictionaries,  it  may  well  have  been  from  early  times  as 
general  a  name  as  it  is  now. 

Setting  aside  those  which  are  but  occasional  visitors  to  the 
British  Islands,  six  species  of  terns  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
digenous, though  of  them  one  has  ceased  from  ordinarily  breeding 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  while  a  second  has  become  so  rare  and 
regularly  appears  in  so  few  places  that  mention  of  them  must 
for  prudence  sake  be  avoided.  This  last  is  the  beautiful  roseate 
tern,  Sterna  dougaUi;  the  other  is  the  black  tern,  Hydrochdidon 
nigra,  belonging  to  a  genus  in  which  the  toes  are  only  half- 
webbed,  of  small  size  and  dark  leaden-grey  plumage.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  Sterna  of  Turner,  and  in  former  days  was 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  fen  country,^  to  say  nothing  of 
other  districts.  Though  nearly  all  its  ancient  abodes  have  been 
drained,  and  for  its  purpolses  sterilized  these  many  years  past, 
not  a  spring  comes  but  it  shows  itself  in  small  companies  in  the 
eastern  counties  of  England,  evidently  seeking  a  breeding- 
place.  All  around  the  coast  the  diminution  in  the  numbers  of 
the  remaining  spedes  of  terns  is  no  less  deplorable  than  de- 
monstrable. 

The  Sandwich  tern,  5.  catUiaca — ^named  from  the  place  of  its 
discovery,  though  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  inhabit  that 
neighbourhood — is  the  largest  of  the  British  species,  equalling 
in  size  the  smaller  gulls  and  having  a  dark-coloured  bill  tipped 
with  yellow,  and  dark  legs.  Through  persecution  it  has  been 
exterminated  in  aU  its  southern  haimts,  and  is  become  much 
scarcer  in  those  to  which  it  still  resorts.  It  was,  however, 
never  so  abundant  as  its  smaller  congeners,  the  so-called 
common  and  the  arctic  tern — two  species  that  are  so  nearly 
alike  as  to  be  beyond  discrimination  on  the  wing  by  an  ordinary 
observer,  and  even  in  the  hand  require  a  somewhat  close  exa- 
mination.^ The  former  of  these  has  the  more  southern  range, 
and  often  affects  inland  situations,  while  the  latter,  though  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  Arctic  circle,  is  widely  distributed  over 
the  north  and  mostly  resorts  to  the  sea-coast.  Yet  there  are 
localities  where,  as  on  the  Fame  Islands,  both  meet  and  breed, 
without  occupying  stations  apart.  The  minute  diagnosis  of 
these  two  species  cannot  be  briefly  given.  It  must  suffice  here 
to  state  that  the  most  certain  difference,  as  it  is  the  most  easily 
recognizable,  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  tarsus,  which  in  the  arctic 
tern  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  shorter  than  in  its  kinsman.  The 
remaining  native  species  is  the  lesser  tern,  5.  minuta,  one  of 
the  smallest  of  the  genus  and  readily  to  be  distinguished  by  its 
permanently  white  forehead.  All  the  species  already  mentioned, 
except  the  black  tern,  have  much  the  same  general  coloration — 

species  as  "  nostrati  lingua  sterna  appellata."  In  at  least  one 
instance  the  word  has  been  confounded  with  one  of  the  old  forms 
of  the  modern  Starling  (q.v,).  To  Turner's  name,  repeated  by 
Gesner  and  other  authors,  we  owe  the  introduction  by  Lmnaeus  of 
Sterna  into  scientific  nomenclature.  "  Ikstern  "  is  another  Dutch 
form  of  the  word. 

*  It  was  known  there  as  carr-swallow,  carr-crow  (corrupted  into 
*'  scarecrow  "),  and  blue  dar  (gti.  =  daw?j. 

2  Linnaeus's  diagnosis  of  his  Sterna  hirundo  points  to  his  having 
had  an  "  arctic  "  tera  before  him;  but  it  Is  certain  that  he  did 
not  suspect  that  specific  appellation  (already  used  by  other  writers 
for  the  "  common  '  tern)  to  cover  a  second  species.  Some  modern 
authorities  disregard  his  name  as  being  insufficiently  definite,  and 
much  is  to  be  said  for  this  view  of  the  case.  Undoubtedly 
*'  hirundo  "  has  now  been  used  so  indiscriminately  for  one  species 
or  the  other  as  to  cause  confusion,  which  is  perhaps  best  avoided 
by  adopting  the  epithets  of  Naumann  {Isis,  1 8 19,  pp.  1847.  1848), 
who.  acting  on  and  confirming  the  discovery  of  Nitzscn  (who 
first  detected  the  specific  diflFerences),  called  tne  southern  species 
S.  fluviatilts  and  tne  northern  S.  macrura.  Temminck's  name 
S,  arctica,  applied  to  the  latter  a  year  afterwards,  has,  however,  been 
most  generally  used  for  it. 


the  adults  in  summer  plumage  wearing  a  black  cap  and  having 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wings  of  a  more  or  less  pale 
grey,  while  they  are  mostly  lighter  beneath.  They  generally 
breed  in  association,  often  in  the  closest  proximit)^ — ^thcur  nests, 
containing  three  eggs  at  most,  being  made  on  the  shingle  or 
among  herbage.  The  young  are  hatched  clothed  in  variegated 
down,  and  remain  in  the  nest  iix  some  time.  At  this  season  the 
parents  are  almost  regardless  of  human  presence  and  expose 
themselves  freely. 

At  least  half-a-dozen  other  species  have  been  recorded  as 
occurring  in  British  waters,  and  among  them  the  Caspian  tern, 
S.  caspiay  which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  genus  and  of  wide 
distribution,  though  not  breeding  nearer  to  the  shores  of 
England  than  on  Sylt  and  its  neighbouring  Islands,  which  still 
afford  lodgings  for  a  few  pairs.  Another,  the  guU-billed  tern, 
S.  angHca,  has  also  been  not  infrequently  shot  in  England.  All 
these  species  are  now  recognized — though  the  contrary  was  once 
maintained — as  inhabitants  of  North  America,  and  many  go 
much  farther.  S.  forsteri  is  the  North  American,  and  5. 
melanogaster  the  Indian  tern. 

Terns  are  found  all  over  the  worid,  and  among  exotic  forms  may 
be  particularly  mentioned  the  various  species  of  noddy  {q.v.).  Often 
confounded  with  these  last  are  the  two  species  called  in  hooks  sooty 
terns  ^5.  fuliginosa  and  5.  anaestheta),  but  by  sailors  "  egg-birds 
or  "  wide-awakes  "  from  their  cry.  These  crowd  at  certain  seasons 
in  innumerable  multitude  to  certain  islands  within  the  tropics, 
where  they  breed,  and  the  wonderful  assemblage  known  as  '*  wide- 
awake fair  "  on  the  island  of  Ascension  has  been  more  or  less  fully 
described  from  very  ancient  times.  W.  Dampier  in  his  voyage  to 
New  Holland  in  1699  particularly  described  and  figured  the  sooty 
tern  {Voyages,  iii.  p.  142),  discriminating  it  from  the  noddy,  from 
which  it  had  not  before  been  distinguish^.  (A.  N.) 

TERNATB*  a  small  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off  the 
west  coast  of  Halmahera,  in  o"*  48'  N.,  127®  19'  E.  It  is  nearly 
circular  in  form,  with  an  area  of  about  25  sq.  m.,  and  consists 
almost  entirely  of  a  remarkable  volcano  (5400  ft.)  formed  of 
three  superimposed  cones.  Frequent  destructive  emptions 
have  occurred.  On  the  island  is  the  small  town  of  Temate, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  good  harbour,  carried  on  no  considerable 
trade  or  shipping,  and  has  only  3000  inhabitants.  But  it  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Dutch  residency  of  Temate,  which 
exercises  authority  over  the  area  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of 
Temate  and  Tidore.  The  residency  consists  of  the  following 
groups  of  islands:  the  Halmahera  group,  the  Bachian  and  the 
Obi  group,  the  Sula  Islands,  the  islands  near  the  westem  half 
of  New  Guinea  (Gebeh,  Vaigeu,  Salawati,  Misol,  collectively 
called  the  Papuan  Islands),  the  westem  half  of  New  Guinea  as 
far  as  141®  E.,  with  the  islands  in  Geelvink  Gulf  on  the  north 
coast  of  New  Guinea  (Schouten  Islands,  Yapen,  &c.),  along 
with  others  on  the  south  coast.  To  this  residency  also  belong 
the  state  of  Banggai  in  East  Celebes,  and  the  Banggai  Islands. 
The  residency  stretches  from  2^  43'  N.  to  5®  45'  S.,  and  121**  to 
141®  E.,  with  an  area  of  155,800  sq.  m.  The  Dutch  government 
exercises  direct  authority  only  over  parts  of  Temate,  Halmahera, 
Bachian  and  Obi  islands.  Its  rule  over  the  other  groups  it 
carries  on  through  the  sultans  of  Ternate  and  Tidore  {q,v.). 
Both  the  island  and  town  of  Temate  suffer  from  their  isolation, 
and  have  never  regained  the  importance  they  had  in  former 
centuries.  Pop.  of  the  whole  residency  (1905)  108,415.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  Malay  race  and  Mahommedans  in  religion. 
The  breaking  up  of  the  old  government  of  the  Moluccas  tended 
to  make  Temate  perhaps  the  most  important  Dutch-Indian 
political  centre  of  the  archipelago  east  of  Celebes.  Nominally 
the  sultan  is  still  mler,  but  virtually  his  powers  were  greatly 
curtailed  by  his  conventions  with  the  Dutch-Indian  government, 
under  which  he  surrendered,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  grandees, 
many  of  his  former  rights  to  the  Dutch  resident,  who  became  the 
de  facto  governor  of  the  easternmost  colonial  possessions  of 
Holland,  especially  since  the  transfer  of  Dutch  New  Guinea  in 
190T.  Among  the  rights  siirrendered  by  the  sultan  of  Temate 
to  the  Dutch  were  those  of  granting  monopolies  and  mining 
concessions,  now  vested  in  the  Dutch  resident.  The  island  of 
Bachian  is  worked  by  a  kind  of  chartered  company.  For 
surrendered  rights  and  privileges  the  sultan  and  his  grandees 
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received  monetary  compensations  in  the  shape  of  annual  sub- 
ventions, and  these  also  have  been  paid  for  the  losses  formerly 
incurred  by  the  wilful  destruction  of  the  nutmeg  plantations, 
carried  out  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  this  commodity 
and  monopolize  its  cultivation.  The  restrictions  on  nutmeg- 
growing  have  long  since  been  removed,  and  many  plantations, 
with  free  labour,  have  been  started  in  Ternate  since  1885.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  Christianity  has  declined  in  Ternate  in 
modern  times,  though  it  was  an  early  stronghold  and  the 
number  of  Europeans  settled  there  has  materially  increased. 

TERNI  (anc.  Interamna  Nahars),  a  town,  episcopal  see,  and 
the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture  of  the  province  of  Perugia,  Italy, 
situated  among  the  Apennines,  but  only  426  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nera  (anc.  Nar),  from  which  the  town 
took  its  distinguishing  epithet,  5  m.  below  its  junction  with  the 
Velino,  and  70  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Rome  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906) 
20,230  (town),  33,256  (commune).  It  has  important  iron  and 
steel  works  and  iron  foundries,  at  which  armour-plates,  guns 
and  projectiles  are  made  for  the  Italian  navy,  also  steel  castings, 
machinery  and  rails,  a  royal  arms  factory,  and  lignite  mining. 
Temi  Ues  on  the  main  raUway  line  from  Rome  to  Foligno  and 
Ancona,  and  is  the  junction  for  Rieti  and  Sulmona.  Its  most 
interesting  buildings  are  the  cathedral  (17th  century,  with 
remains  of  the  earlier  13th  century  facade),  the  church  of 
S.  Francesco  (partly  dating  from  the  13th  century,  with  some 
frescoes  of  the  14th),  and  other  old  churches.  Its  antiquities 
include  traces  of  the  dty  walls  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tra- 
vertine, remains  of  an  amphitheatre  of  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
a  temple,  theatre  and  baths  (?),  and  numerous  inscriptions. 
Remains  have  also  been  found  of  a  pre-Roman  necropolis. 
The  excavations  and  the  objects  found  are  described  by  A. 
Pasqui  and  L.  Lanzi  in  Notizie  degli  scavi,  1907,  595  seq.  Five 
miles  to  the  east  are  the  falls  of  the  Velino  {Cascate  delle  Marmore) . 
Alike  in  volume  and  in  beauty  these  take  a  very  high  place 
among  European  waterfalls;  the  cataract  has  a  total  descent 
of  about  650  ft.,  in  three  leaps  of  65,  330  and  190  ft.  respectively. 
They  owe  their  origin  to  M'.  Curius  Dentatus,  who  in  272  B.C. 
first  opened  an  artificial  channel  by  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  Lacus  Velinus  in  the  vaUey  below  Reate  was  drained.  They 
supply  the  motive  power  for  the  factories  of  the  town. 

Terni  is  the  ancient  Interamna  {inter  amnes,  "  between  the  rivers,  " 
♦.«.  the  Nar  and  one  of  its  branches),  originally  belonging  to  Umbria, 
and  founded,  according  to  a  local  tradition  preserved  in  an  inscrip- 
tion, in  the  year  672  B.C.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  historjr  as  being, 
along  with  Spoletium,  Praeneste  and  Florentia,  portioned  out 
among  his  soldiers  by  Sulla.  Its  inhabitants  had  frequent  liti^- 
tions  and  disputes  with  their  neighbours  at  Reate  in  connexion 
with  the  regulation  of  the  Velinus,  the  waters  of  which  are  so 
strongly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime  that  by  their  deposits 
they  tend  to  block  up  their  own  channel.  The  first  interference 
witn  its  natural  course  was  that  of  M*.  Curius  Dentatus  already 
referred  to.  In  54  B.C.  the  people  of  Reate  appealed  to  Cicero 
to  plead  their  cause  in  an  arbitration  which  hacl  been  appointed 
by  the  Roman  senate  to  settle  disputes  about  the  river,  and  in 
connexion  with  this  he  made  a  personal  inspection  of  Lake  Velinus 
and  its  outlets.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius  there  was  a  project  for 
regulating  the  river  and  its  outlets  from  the  lake,  agamst  which 
the  citizens  of  Interamna  and  Reate  energetically  ana  successfully 
protested  (Tac.  Ann,  i.  7^).  Similar  questions  arose  as  the  river 
formed  fresh  dej>osits  during  the  middle  ages  and  during  the  15th 
and  1 6th  centuries.  A  branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia  passed  from 
Narnia  to  Forum  Flaminii,  and  is  given  instead  of  the  direct  line 
in  the  Antonine  and  Jerusalem  itineraries.  A  road  led  from  here 
to  the  Via  Salaria  at  Reate.  Interamna  is  also  mentioned  in 
Cicero's  time  as  being^  the  place  where  Clodius  wished  to  prove 
that  he  was  on  the  nieht  when  he  was  caught  in  Caesar's  house 
at  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Uea.  The  Emperor 
Tacitus  and  his  brother  Florianus  were  probably  natives  of  Inter- 
amna, which  also  has  been  claimed  as  the  birthplace  of  Tacitus 
the  historian,  but  with  less  reason.  During  most  of  the  middle 
ages  and  up  till  i860  Terni  was  subject  to  tne  popes.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Neapolitans  by  the  French  on  the  27th  of 
November  1798. 

TERPANDER,  of  Antissa  in  Lesbos,  Greek  poet  and  musician. 
About  the  time  of  the  Second  Messenian  war,  he  settled  in 
Sparta,  whither,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  had  been 
summoned  by  command  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  to  compose 
the  differences  which  had  arisen  between  different  classes  in 


the  state.  Here  he  gained  the  prize  in  the  musical  contests  at 
the  festival  Carnea  (676-2  B.C.;  Athenaeus,  635  e.).  He  is 
regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  Greek  classical  music,  and  of 
lyric  poetry;  but  as  to  his  innovations  in  music  our  information 
is  imperfect.  According  to  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  618)  he  increased 
the  number  of  strings  in  the  lyre  from  four  to  seven;  others 
take  the  fragment  cf  Terpander  on  which  Strabo  bases  his 
statement  (Bergk,  5)  to  mean  that  he  developed  the  dtharoedic 
nomos  (sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  cithara  or  lyre)  by 
making  the  divisions  of  the  ode  seven  instead  of  four.  The 
seven-5tringed  lyre  was  probably  already  in  existence.  Ter- 
pander is  also  said  to  have  introduced  several  new  rhythms  in 
addition  to  the  dactylic,  and  to  have  been  famous  as  a  composer 
of  drinking-songs. 

Fragments  (the  genuineness  of  which  is  doubtful)  in  T.  Bergk, 
Poelae  Lyrici  Gracci,  iii.;  see  also  O.  L6we,  De  Terpandri  Lesbii 
aetate  (1869),  who  places  him  about  676  B.C. 

TERPENES,  in  organic  chemistry,  the  generic  name  of  a 
group  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  general  formula  (CsH8)n,  and  the 
more  important  oxygen  derivatives,  mainly  alcohols,  aldehydes 
and  ketones,  derived  frcm  them.  They  may  be  classified  into 
several  distinct  groups:  hemUer penes,  C{R%\  ter penes  proper, 
CioHis;  sesquiterpenes,  CuHm;  and  polyterpenes  (CjHg)^.  In 
addition  to  these,  a  series  of  open-chain  olefine  terpenes  is  known. 

The  chief  sources  of  the  terpenes  and  their  derivatives  are 
the  essential  oils  obtained  by  the  distillation  or  extraction  by 
pressure  of  various  plants,  chiefly  of  the  Coniferae  and  diflFerent 
species  of  Citrus.  Certain  of  these  oils  consist  very  largely  of 
hydrocarbons;  for  example,  those  of  turpentine,  citron,  thyme, 
orange,  pine-needle,  goldenrod  (from  Solidago  canadensis)  and 
cypress,  while  others  contain  as  their  chief  constituents 
various  alcoholic  and  ketonic  substances.  With  the  exception 
of  camphene,  all  the  terpenes  are  liquids,  boiling  approximately 
between  160°  and  190**  C,  so  that  it  is  almost  imi>ossible  to 
separate  them  from  the  various  essential  oils  by  fractional 
distillation.  In  order  to  prepare  the  individual  members  pure, 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  different  physical  properties  of  their 
derivatives.  The  terpenes  all  possess  a  characteristic  odour 
and  are  fairly  stable  to  alkalis,  but  are  easily  decomposed  by 
acids  or  by  heating  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature.  Many 
poljrmerize  readily,  or  are  transformed  into  isomers  by  boiling 
with  dilute  alcoholic  sulphuric  add.  Some  oxidize  rapidly  on 
exposure  to  air,  passing  into  resinous  substances.  The  forma- 
tion of  addition  compounds  with  the  halogens,  halogen  hydrides, 
and  with  nitrosyl  chloride,  is  characteristic  of  many,  whilst 
others  imite  readily  with  nitrogen  peroxide.  According  to 
A.  V.  Baeyer  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  p.  648;  1896,  29,  p.  10)  the 
nitrosochlorides  are  not  simple  addition  products,  but  bi- 
molecular  compounds  or  bisnitrosochlorides. 

HeMITER  PENES 

The  best  known  is  Isoprene,  CsHg,  which  is  obtained  on  distilling 
caoutchouc  or  gutta-percha.  It  was  synthesized  by  W.  Euler 
(Befr.,  1897,  30,  p.  1989)  b^  distilling  the  addition  compound  of 
methyl  iodide  and  2  •  j  •  s-trimeth^^lpyrollidine  with  caustic  potash. 
It  is  an  unstable  liquid  which  boils  at  33'5*  C,  and  on  neating 
rapidly  polymerizes  to  dipentene,  the  same  change  being  effected 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  In  ethereal  solution  it  combines  with 
bromine  to  form  an  unstable  liauid  dibromide;  it  also  unites  with 
one  molecule  of  hydrobromic  acio  to  form  the  same  tertiary  bromide 
as  dimethylallylene;  this  points  to  its  being  /J-methyldi vinyl, 
CH2:C(CH,).CH:CH2  (V.  A.  Mokiewsky,  Jour,  Soc.  Pkys.  Chim. 
Russ.,  1900,  32,  p.  207). 

Terpenes  Proper 

The  terpenes  proper  may  be  subdivided  into  the  simple  mono- 
cyclic terpenes  and  the  more  complex  (usually  bicydic)  terpenes. 
The  monocyclic  terpenes  are  hydro  derivatives  of  paracymene. 
A.  V.  Baeyer  proposed  the  following  nomenclature:  the  dihydro- 
paracymenes  are  called  terpadienes,  the  tetrahydrocymenes  be- 
coming terpenes  and  the  hexahydrocymene  terpan,  the  carbon 
atoms  oeing  numbered  as  shown  in  the  inset  formula : 

In  the  more  complex  terpenes  the  name  .  r  r  \ 

camphene  is  retained,  and  camphane  is     .  .  c-/t^  ^^^^/ 
used    for    the    dihydrocamphene.      G.  X^  5/       ^C  (10) 

Wagner  (Ber.,  189J.,  27,  p.  1636  Anm.) 

designates  the  hexanydrocymenes  menthans,  the  tetrahydrocymenes 
menthenes,  and  the  dihydrocymenes  menthadienes.     The  position 
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of  the  double  linking:  in  the  molecule  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the 
symbol  A  followed  by  the  number  of  the  carbon  atom  immediately 
preceding  it. 

Monocyclic  Terpens  Group 

Linunune,  Ai  :S{g)  terpadiene,  CioHu,  is  known  in  three  forms, 
namely  d-limonene,  Mimonene,  and  t-limonene  or  dipentene. 
<2-Limonene  is  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of  orange-rind,  and  is 
also  found  in  oil  of  lemon  and  oil  of  bergamot.  /«Limonene  is 
found  in  oil  of  fir-cones  and  in  Russian  peppermint  oil.  Both  are 
pleasant-smelling  liquids,  which  boil  at  175-176®  C.  Thejr  differ 
from  each  other  onl^  in  rotatory  power.  Dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  converts  them  mto  optically  active  limonene  hydrochloride, 
while  in  the  moist  condition  it  ^ves  dipentene  dihydrochloride. 
When  heated  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  they  are  con- 
verted into  dipentene.  Four  optically  active  nitrosochlorides  are 
known,  two  corresponding  to  each  of  the  active  limonenes,  and 
these  on  heating  with  alcoholic  potash  are  converted  into  d-  and 
^Kiarvoxime.  Dipentene  (t-limonene)  is  found  widely  distributed 
in  many  essential  oils,  e.g.  of  camphor,  Russian  turpentine,  cubebs, 
bergamot,  cardamom,  &c.,  and  is  also  a  product  of  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  many  vegetable  resins.  It  may  be  produced  by  heating 
many  terpenes  (pinene,  camphene,  sylvestrene,  limonene)  for  seversd 
hours  at  250-270°  C;  or  by  the  polymerization  of  isoprene  at 
300**  C.  To  obtain  pure  dipentene  it  is  best  to  heat  cfipentene 
hydrochloride  with  anhydrous  sodium  acetate  and  glacial  acetic 
acid  (O.  Wallach,  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm.t  1887,  239,  p.  3).  It  is  a 
pleasant-smelling  liquid,  which  boils  at  175-176*'  C,  and  poly- 
merizes on  heating  to  high  temperatures.  When  warmed  with 
alcoholic  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  terpinene,  whilst  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  or  phosphorus  pentasuiphide  convert  it  into  para- 
cymene.  Dipentene  dmydrochloride,  CioHi«'2HCl,  beet  prepared 
by  passing  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  the  surface  of 
a  glacial  acetic  acid  solution  of  dipentene,  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
tables  which  melt  at  50*  C.  and  boil  at  118-120®  C.  (10  mm.).  It 
is  apparently  a  /raiu-compound.  for  A.  v.  Baeyer  (Ber»,  1893,  26, 
p.  2863)  has  obtained  a  cw-dihydrochloride  ot  melting-point  25® 
[circa)  t  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  cineol. 

Terpinolene,  Al:4(8)  terpjadiene,  has  not  as  yet 
been  observed  in  essential  oils.  It  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  hot  dilute  sulphuric  add  on  terpineol,  terpin 
hydrate  and  cineol.  It  is  an  inactive  liquid  boiling  at 
183-185*  C,  and  is  readily  converted  into  terpinene 
by  acids. 

Terpinene,  Ai  :4(8)  terpadiene  (?),  is  found  in  cardamom  oil  and 
in  oil  of  marjoram.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  sul- 
phuric acid  on  dipentene,  terpin  hydrate,  cineol  phellandrene  or 
terpineol ;  or  by  the  action  of  formic  acid  on  linalool. 

Phellandrene  is  a  mixture  of  Ai:5  terpadiene  and  A2: 1(7) 
terpadiene  (pseudo-phellandrene)  (F.  W.  Semmler,  Ber.,  190^,  36, 
p.  1749).  It  is  found  as  i-phellandrene  in  oil  of  water-fennel  and 
oil  of  elemi,  and  as  /-phellandrene  in  Australian  eucalyptus  oil  and 
oil  of  bay.  It  is  an  exceedingly  unstable  compound,  and  must  be 
extracted  from  the  oils  by  distillation  in  vacuo.  The  hydrocarbons 
obtained  from  elemi  oil  and  eucalyptus  oil  correspond  to  Ai'5 
terpadiene.  A  similar  hydrocarbon  was  obtained  by  C.  Harries  and 
M.  Johnson  (Ber.,  1905,  38,  p.  1832)  by  converting  carvone  hydro- 
bromide  into  A6  terpenone-2,  then,  by  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
into  chlor-2-phellandrene,  which  is  finally  reduced. 

Sylvestrene,  Ai :  8(9)  meta-terpadiene,  is  found  in  Swedish  and 
Russian  oil  of  turpentine  and  in  various  pine  oils.  It  boils  at 
175-176'*  C.  and  is  dextro-rotatory.  It  is  one  of  the  most  stable 
of  the  terpenes  and  gives  a  characteristic  deep  blue  colour  on  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  to  its  solution  in  acetic  an- 
hydride. On  treating  the  hydrobromide  with  bromine  in  the 
presence  of  iodine,  a  product  is  obtained  which  on  reduction  yields 
meta-cymene  (A.  v.  Baeyer  and  V.  Villiger,  Ber.,  1898,  31,  p.  2067). 

Carvestrene  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  carylamine  or  vestry- 
lamine  hydrochloride  (A.  v  Baeyer,  Ber.,  1894,  27,  pp.  ^485  sea.). 
It  is  regarded  by  Baeyer  as  «-syIvestrene.  It  was  synthesized  oy 
W.  H.  Perkin  and  G.  Tattersall  (Proc.  Chem.  5oc.,  1907,  22,  p.  268) 
by  the  application  of  the  Grignard  reaction  to  the  ethyl  ester  of 
7-ketohexahydrobenzoic  acid  (i).  By  the  action  of  magnesium 
methyl  iodicie  this  ester  yields  the  lactone  of  7-hydroxy-hexahydro- 
meta-toluic  acid,  which  is  transformed  by  hydrobromic  acid  into 
the  corresponding  7-bromo-hexahydro-meta-toluic  acid.  This 
latter  substance  by  the  action  of  pyridine  yields  tetrahydro-meta- 
toluic  acid,  the  ester  of  which  by  magnesium  methyl  iodide  is  con- 
verted into  A-i-meta  menthenol-8  (2).  The  meta-menthenol  on 
dehydration  by  potassium  bisulphate  yields  carvestrene  (3)  of 
boiling-point  179-180*  C. 


dioxide  yields  i-methyl-4-isopropyldiketohexamethylene..This  ketone 
is  then  reduced  to  the  secondary  alcohol,  the  hydroxyl  fi;roups 
replaced  by  bromine,  and  hydrobromic  acid  is  then  removed  from 
the  bromo-compound  by  boiling  it  with  quinoline,  leaving  the  ter- 
pene.  It  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  174*  C.  and  shows  a  complete 
terpene  character. 

Alcohol  and  Ketone  Derivatives 

Menthol  (terpan-ol-3),  CioHmO.  The  laevo  variety  is  the  chief 
portion  of  oil  of  peppermint;  it  may  be  prepared  by  reducing  the 
menthone  obtained  by  E.  Beckmann  and  M.  Pleissner  (ilnn.,  1891, 
262,  p.  21)  from  pulegone  hydrobromide  with  sodium  and  alcoKol. 
It  crystallizes  in  prisms  which  melt  at  43*  C.  and  boil  at  212*  C. 
It  is  readily  oxidized  by  chromic  acid  to  the  corresponding  ketone 
menthone.  By  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentoxide,  or  zinc  chloride, 
it  is  converted  into  menthene,  CioHw,  and  when  heated  with 
anhydrous  copper  sulphate  to  250*  C.  it  yields  para-cymene.  It  is 
reduced  by  hydriodic  add  and  phosphorus  to  hexahydrocymene. 
The  phosphorus  haloids  yield  haloid  esters  of  composition  CioHitCl, 
which,  according  to  I.  L,  Kondakow  {Jour,  prakt,  Chem.,  1899  [2], 
60,  p.  257)  are  to  be  regarded  as  tertiary  esters;  a  similar  type  of 
reaction  is  found  in  the  case  of  carvomenthol.  A  <f-menthol  has. 
been  prepared  from  the  i-mixture  obtained  by  reducing  menthone 
with  sodium.  The  mixture  is  benzoylated,  and  the  liquid  ^menthol 
benzoate  separated  and  hydrolysed. 

Tertiary  menthol  (terpan-ol-4),  a  liauid  boilins:  at  97-101*  C. 
(20  mm.),  has  been  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  ester  prepared 
by  heating  menthene  with  trichloracetic  acid  (A.  Reycnler  and 
L.  Masson,  Ber.,  1896,  29,  p.  1844).  It  possesses  a  famt  pepper- 
mint odour.  W.  H.  Perkin,  junr.  (Proc.  Chem,  Soc,  1905,  21, 
P»  255)  synthesized  it  from  1*4  methylcyc/ohexanone:  sodium 
carbonate  converts  a-bromhexahydro-para-toluic  acid  (i)  into 
A*i-tetrahydro-para-toluic  acid  and  a-oxyhexahydro-para-toluic 
acid,  and  the  latter  on  treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  yields 
1 .4-methylcyc/ohexanone  (2),  which  by  the  action  of  magnesium 
isopropyf  iodide  and  subsequent  hydrolysis  is  converted  into 
tertiary  menthol  (3). 


Ht .  CHiv  y-CHi 

>C  BrCOiH  -»CHiCH< 
CHsCHt^  N:i6 


(2)  (3) 


Terpin  (terpan-diol  X'8),  CioHig(OH)fl,  is  known  in  two  stereo- 
isomeric  forms,  cis'terpin  and  trans-tmin.  The  trans^  form  is 
obtained  by  adding  silver  acetate  to  a  glacial  acetic  acid  solution 
of  dipentene  dihydrochloride,  filtering  and  neutralizing  the  filtrate 
by  caustic  soda.  It  is  then  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  acetyl 
derivative  so  obtained  is  hydrolysed  by  alcoholic  potash.  It 
crystallizes  in  prisms,  which  melt  at  156-158^  C,  and  boil  at 
26^-265^  C.  It  is  converted  into  terpineol  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  cw-compound  melts  at  104-105*  C.  and  may  be  pre- 
pared by  heating  its  hydrate.  Terpin  hydrate,  CioHii(OH)2*HjO, 
crystallizes  in  prisms  which  melt  at  116®  C.  It  is  prepared  by 
acting  with  dilute  mineral  acids  on  limonene  or  dipentene.  When 
boiled  with  glacial  acetic  acid  it  is  converted  into  terpineol,  while 
concentrated  hydriodic  acid  at  210*  C.  reduces  it  to  hexahydro- 
cymene. When  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  number 
of  compounds,  which  may  be  considered  as  arising  from  the  loss 
of  one  or  two  molecules  of  water  from  one  molecule  of  terpin. 

Cineol,  CioHigO,  is  an  inner  oxide  of  terpin.  It  is  found  in  the 
oils  of  wormseed,  cajaput,  eucalyptus,  laurel,  galanga,  camphor 
and  of  lavender.  It  may  be  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of^dry 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  wormseed  oil,  the  precipitated  hydro- 


^CO'CHi> 


(0  (a) 


A  synthetical  monocyclic  terpene,  viz.  i-methyl-4-isopropyl 
dihydrocymene  was  prepared  by  A.  v.  Baeyer  {Ber.,  1893,  26, 
p.  232).  Succino-succinic  ester  is  converted  mto  the  methyl  iso- 
propyl  derivative,  which  on  hydrolysis  and  elimination  of  carbon 


chloride  being  then  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam  (6.  Wallach 
and  W,  Brass,  Ann.,  i88^,  225,  p.  297).  It  is  an  inactive  liquid, 
which  boils  at  176®  C.  The  oxygen  atom  in  the  molecule  does  not 
appear  to  possess  either  an  alcoholic,  ketonic,  aldehydic  or  acid 
function. 

Terpineol  (Ai-terpen-ol-8),  CioHit(OH).  The  term  "terpineol" 
has^  been  used  to  aenote  what  is  now  known  to  be  a  mixture  of 
various  isomeric  alcohols.  Liquid  terpineols  have  been  isolated 
from  the  oils  of  Erigeron  canadense,  of  marioram  and  of  camphor. 
Liquid  terpineol  is  generally  prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric aciq  on  terpin  hydrate.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  various 
isomers,  from  which  a  solid  terpineol  melting  at  35^  C.  and  an 
isomeric  A'8(9)  terpeh-ol-i,  melting  at  32*  C,  have  been  isolated 
(K.  Stephan  and  J.  Halle,  Ber.,  1902,  35,  p.  21A7.  See  also 
G.  Bouchardat,  Compies  rendus,  1887,  104,  p.  990;  1895,  I2I, 
p.  141;  Schimmel  &  Co.,  Semi-annual  Reports,  Oct.  1 897,  p.  11 ; 
J.  Godlewsky,  Chem.  Centralblatt,  1899  (I.),  p.  1241).  Solid  ter- 
pineol exists  in  active  ana  racemic  forms.  The 
(CHi):CHv  vCHi     active  form  was  obtained  by  F.  W.  Semmler  {Ber., 

,„ CH«^^^      >CBi     ^^95»  ^®'  !?•  2190)  by  replacing  the  halogen  atoms 

(3)  ^^  ^^®  active  monohydrobromide  of  limonene  by 

the  hydroxyl  group;  it  has  also  been  obtained  by 


the  action  of  acetic  acid  on  linalool.    The  racemic  variety  has  been 

Prepared  by  the  action  of  formic  acid  on  ^eraniol,  and  was  synthesized 
y  the  following  method  (W.  H.  Perkin,  lunr.,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  1904, 
85f  p.  654).  7  -Cyanpentane  tricarboxylic  ester  (i)  (prepared  by  the 
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action  of  cyaoaoetic  ester  on  /9-iodoprDpioiiic  ester)  ie  hydrolysed  to 
pentane-ft7<*tricarboxylic  acid  (2),  which  when  boiled  with  acetic 
anhydride  and  distiUed  gives  d-ketohexahydrobenxoic  acid  (3). 
The  ester  of  this  acid»  when  treated  with  the  Grignard  reagent, 
yields  S-oxyhexahydrotoliiic  acid  (4),  which  is  converted  into  the 
corresponding^  bromK^ompound  by  fuining  hydrobromic  acid.  This 
latter  compound  on  treatment  with  dilute  alkali  or  pyridine  yields 
A-3-^etrahydro-para-toluic  acid  (5),  the  ester  of  which  with  mag- 
nesium and  methyl  iodide  furnishes  terpineol  (6) ; — 

(R0iC«CHt.CHfl)3C(CN)C0iR  ->  (HOiC*CHs*CHi)iK:H'G0liH-> 
(I)  (a) 


(6)  (S)  (4) 


>C:^-«*^>^=-  ^••^:S>«'C 


(6)  ^  (S) 

This  synthesis  determines  the  constitution  of  terpin  (7)  and  of 
dipentene  (8),  since  the  former  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ^  per 
cent*  sulphuric  acid  on  terpineol,  aiKl  the  latter  by  heating  terpineol 
with  acid  sodium  sulphate. 

CHi 

HO 

(7)  Tcrpin  (8)  Dipentene. 

Terpineol  adds  on  nitrosyl  chloride  to  form  a  nitrosochloride, 
which  on  elimination  of  hydrochloric  acid  yields  the  oxime  of  an 
unsaturated  oxy ketone;  this  on  boiling  with  acids  is  converted 
into  inactive  carvone.  When  reduced  by  the  method  of  Sabatier 
and  3enderens  it  forms  hexahydrocymene  (A.  Haller,  Comptes 
rendus,  1905,  140,  p.  1303);  when  oxidized  with  Caro's  reagent 
it  yields  trioxyhexahydrocymene  (A.  v.  Baeyer  and  V.  Villiger,  Ber„ 
1899,  S^fJ?'  3625).  For  an  isomeric  terpineol  (A '8(9)  terpenol-i) 
see  A.  V.  Baeyer,  Ber.^  1894,  27,  po.  443,  815. 

Menihane  (t:erpan-one-3),  QoHi«0,  occurs  with  menthol  in  oil  of 
peppermint.  It  was  first  obtained  by  M.  Moriya  {Jow.  Chem,  Soc.t 
188 1,  J9,  p.  77)  by  oxidizing  mentnol  with  chromic  acid  mixture 


at  120''  C,  and  was  describea  as  an  inactive  compound;  but  R.  W. 
Atkinson  (ibid.,  1882,  41,  p.  50)  showed  that  when  menthol  was 
oxidized  at  135*  C.  a  strongly  dextro-rotatory  menthone  was  pro- 
duced. For  the  preparation  of  /-menthone  and  i^isomentnone 
(Beckmann's  (i-menthone)  see  E.  Beckmann,  Ann.,  1889,  2K0, 
P-  325;  1 89 1,  262,  pp.  21  seq.  The  menthone  obtained  by 
BecKmann  by  the  reduction  of  pulegone  hydrobromide  was  shown 
by  C.  Martine  (Ann,  chim,  phys,,  1904  (8),  3,  p.  49)  to  be  not  com- 

Pletely  identical  with  /-menthone;  it  is  consequently  designated 
•menthone.  An  inactive  menthone  has  been  synthesis  as 
follows.  /8- Methyl  pimelic  ester  is  converted  by  sodium  ethylate 
into  methyl- 1 -cyc/ohexanon-3-carboxyHc  ester-4,  into  which  the  iso- 
propyl  group  is  introduced  (also  in  position  4)  by  the  action  of 
isopropyl  iodide  and  sodium  ethylate.  The  ester  is  then  hydrolysed, 
and  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  from  the  carboxyl  CToup,  when 
inactive  menthone  is  obtained  (A.  Einhom  and  L.  Klages,  Ber., 
190 1,  34,  p.  3793).  It  boils  at  204-206*  C,  whereas  Beckmann*s 
menthones  boil  at  208®  C.  A.  Haller  and  C.  Martine  (Comptes 
rendus,  1905,  140,  p.  ijo)  synthesized  natural  menthone  from 
isopropyl  iodide  and  the  sodium  derivative  of  methyl- i-c^/o- 
hexanohe-3.  It  has  also  been  prepared  by  condensing  methyl- 
hexanone  with  ethyl  acetate,  the  resulting  methyl- l-acety l-^-c><c/o- 
hexanone-3  being  converted  into  the  isopropyl  derivative,  yielding 
acetylmenthone,  which  is  then  hydrolysed  to  menthone  (G.  I^eser, 
Comptes  rendus,  1002,  134,  p.  XI15).  A.  Koltz  and  L.  Hesse  (Ann.. 
190 J,  342,  p.  306;  convert  methylhexanone  (i)  by  means  of  ethyl 
oxalate  and  subsequent  hydrolysis  into  methylhexanone  oxalic 
acid  (2),  the  isopropyl  ester  of  which  on  treatment  with  a  methyl 
alcohol  solution  of  caustic  potash  yields  ^menthone  (3). 

CHi-CH<^ yCHf  ->  CHi«CH<(  >>CH»CO-COtR  ->  CHrCa 


from  citronellal  by  converting  this  compound  into  isopulegol  acetate 
by  acetic  anhydride;  this  ester  is  hydrolysed,  and  the  isopuleeol 
oxidized  to  isopulegone,  which  on  treatment  with  baryta  yields 
pulegone.  Pulegone  reduces  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  on  long 
Soiling.  It  is  r^uced  by  hydrogen  to  /-menthol.  When  heated 
with  water  to  250**  C).  it  yields  methyl- i-cyc/ahexanone-3  and  acetone. 
When  methyltr^fc/ohexanone  and  acetone  are  condensed  together  in 
the  presence  of  sodium  methylate,  an  isomer  of  pulegone  boiling 
at  215-216*  C,  is  obtained.  Pulegone  combines  with  nydrobromic 
acid  to  form  a  hydrobromide,  which  on  heating 
in  methyl  alcohol  solution  with  basic  lead|nitrate 
is  converted  into  isopulegone  (A  8(9)-terpenone»3) 
(C.  Harries  and  G.  Kdder,  Ber.,  1899,  32, 
P-  3361).  It  is  a  laevo-rotatory  liquid.  Adextro- 
form  (a  mixture)  is  also  obtained  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  isopulegol  with  chromic  acid.  On 
reduction  it  yields  isopulegol  and  no  menthol 
(cf.  pulegone). 
Carvone  (A  6  :  8(9)-terpadiene-one-2),  CioHi4,0, 
is  an  ttns&tumted  optically  active  ketone  which  is  fouiKi 
very  widely  distributed  in  nature.  The  dextro-form  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  oil  of  caraway,  and  is  also  found  in  oil 
of  dill;^  the  laevo-form  is  found  in  oil  of  spearmint  and 
kuromoji  oil.  The  dextro-form  is  obtained  practically  pure 
by  the  fractional  distillation  of  caraway  oilj  the  laevo-K>rm 
from  the  oils  containing  it,  by  first  forming  its  addition  com- 
pound with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  decomposing  this  by  alcoholk 
potash,  and  distilling  the  product  in  a  current  of  steam.  It  may 
be  synthetically  prepared  from  limonene  nitrosochloride,  akoholic 
potash  converting  this  compound  into  /-carvoxime^  which  on  boiling 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  yields  /-carvone;  sxmilariy  terpineol 
nitrosochloride  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate  yields  oxydihydro- 
carvoxime,  which  on  hydrolysis  yields  i-carvone.  On  heating  with 
phosphoric  acid  carvone  is  converted  into  carvacrol  ^i-methyl-2- 
oxy-4-isopropylbenzene).  Carvone  is  closely  related  to  pneUandrene, 
for  C.  Harries  and  M.  Johnson  (Ber.,  1905,  38,  p.  1832),  by  reduction 
of  carvone  hydrobromide,  obtained  A  6-terpenone-2,  which  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride  gives  chlor»2*a-phellandrene. 


xa-CHj^ 


(I) 


(a) 


O.  Wallach  (Ann.f  1900,  313,  p.  171)  showed  that  the  oximes  of 
cyclic  ketones  are  converted  by  phosphorus  pentoxide  into  iso- 
oximes,  whkh  are  readily  decomposed  by  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  yield  aliphatic  amino-acids;  in  this  way  menthon^ 
may  be  converted  into  fr-amido*decylic  acid, 

(CH,)aCH'CH(NHa).(CH,)rCH(CH|).CH,.CO»H. 

Diosphenol,  CioHieOs,  which  occurs  in  the  essential  oil  of  buoco 
leaves  (Borosma  bettdina)  may  be  synthesized  by  oxidizing  oxy- 
methylene  menthone.  Sodium  in  alcoholic  solution  rednces  it  to 
para-terpane-di-ol  (2-3); 

Pulefone  (A  4(8)*terpenone-3),  CioHi«0,  is  an  unsaturated  ketone 
found  in  pennyroyal  oil,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation in  vacuo.  It  is  a  dextro-rotatory  liquid  which  boib  at 
321-222*  C.     F.  Tiemann  (Ber.,  1897,  30,  p.   22)   synthesized   it 

XXVI.  21  a. 


Bi-Cycuc  Terpens  Group 
A  nomenclature  for  the  bicyclk  hydrocarbons  was  devised  by 
A.  v.  Baeyer  (Ber.,  1900,  33,  p.  3771).  According  to  this  system 
each  hydrocarbon  contains  two  tertiary  carbon  atoms,  whidi  are 
combined  with,  each  other  three  times,  either  directly  or  by  means 
of  other  intervening  carbon  atoms,  the  combination  forming  a 
series  of  "  bridges."  These  bridges  are  distinguished  by  numbers, 
denoting  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  contained  in  them,  the 
direct  union  of  the  two  tertiary  carbon  atoms  being  designated 
as  o;  if  one  carbon  atom  intervenes,  then,  the  number  i  is  used, 
and  so  on.  Thus  three  numbers  serve  as  the  **  characteristic  " 
for  the  compound.  Hydrocarbons  of  this  class  with  five  atoms  of 
carbon  are  termed  "  fncyclopentSities,"  with  six  atoms  of  carbon 
"  bicyclohexaines,'*  &c.  Thus,  for  example,  the  compound  (i)  would 
l3e  called  "  bicydo-d  •  l  •  i)-  HiC-CH  v  HfC-CH» 

Thujene  (tanacetene),  W:-CB.^  HaC-CT/ 

C10H16,  is  a  derivative  of  hicyclo-(o  •  i  *  3)-hexane.    The  name  was 

first   given   to   the   hydrocarbon   obtained   by   F.    W.    Semmler 

(Ber.,  1892,  25,  p.  3345)  on  the  dry  distillation  of  thujylamme 

hydrochloride.     It  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  60-63°  (14  mm.), 

and    has   been   shown   by    L.    Tschugaeff   to    be   a    monocyclic 

hydrocarbon,  for  which  he  proposes  the  name  ''  isothujene."    The 

true  thutene  was  prepared  by  L.  Tschugaeff  (Ber.,  1900,  33,  p.  5118) 

by  heating  the  methyl  xanthogenic  ester  obtained  from  thujyl 

alcohol,    it  is  exceedingly  unstable.    The  isomeric  /3-thuiene  was 

also  obtained  by  the  same  investigator  by  the  dry  distillation  of 

trimethylthujyl  ammonium  hydroxide.     It  boils  at  150-15 1  °  C,  and 

possesses  a  different  rotatory  power. 

vCHi-CO  V  Sabinene,  QoHu,  also  a  bicyclO'(o  •  i  •  3)-hexane 

Xchj.ch^  derivative,  is  found  in  oil  of  savine,  from  which 

^3)  it  was  first  obtained  by  F.  W.  Semmler  (Ber.,  1900, 

33>  P-  1455)*    On  shaking  with  dilute  sulphuric 

acid  it  yields  terpmenol  (Ai-terpen-ol-4)   (O.  Wallach,  Ber.,   1907, 

40.  p.  592).     „ 

Ftnene,  CioHu,  derived  from  bicyclo*(i  *  1  •  5)-heptane,  is  found 
in  many  essential  oils,  and  is  the  chiei  constituent  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine; the  /-variety  is  found  in  French  oil  of  turpentine,  the 
d-variety  in  Russian,  American  and  Swedish  oil  of  turpentine. 
Pinene  is  also  a  constituent  of  the  oils  of  sage,  lemon,  eucalyptus, 
olibanum,  bay,  fennel,  sassafras,  rosemary  and  of  valerian.  The 
active  varieties  are  obtained  by  the  fractional  distillation  of  the 
various  oils  of  turpentine.  The  inactive  variety  is  obtained  by 
heating  pinene  nitrosochloride  with  an  excess  of  aniline  (O.  Wallach, 
Ann.,  1880,  252,  p.  132;  1890,  258,  p.  243),  or  better  with  methyl- 
aniline  (W.  A.  Taden).  The  three  varieties  boil  at  1 55-1 56*. C. 
Pinene  readily  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  resinous  products  being 
formed,  together  with  small  quantities  of  formic  and  acetic  acids. 
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Acid  oxidizing  agents  convert  it  into  terephthalic  and  terebic  acids, 
whilst  alkaline  potassium  permang^anate  in  dilute  solution  oxidizes 
it  to  pinene  glycol,  CioHie(OH)s,  pinonic  add,  CioHi«Os,  pinic  acid, 
C»Hu04,  &c.,  the  products  of  the  reaction  varying  according  to  the 
temperature  (G.  Wagner,  Ben,  1894,  27,  p.  2270;  F,  Tiemann  and 
F.  W.  Semmler,  Ber,,  i8p5,  28,  pp.  1344,  1778).  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  converts  it  mto  campnene;  and  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  sulphuric  add  gives  terpinene  and  terpinolene.  When  heated 
to  250-270*  C.  it  yields  dipentene;  the  moist  halogen  acids  at 
ordinary  teniperature  convert  it .  into  the  dihalogen  halides  of 
dipentene.  Dry  hydrochloric  acid  gives  pinene  hydrochloride 
(artificial  camphor),  C10H17CI,  a  white  crystalline  solid  identical 
with  bomyl  chloride  which  melts  at  131*  C.  Elimination  of  halogen 
hydride  by  means  of  a  weak  alkali  {e,g.  soap,  silver  acetate,  &c.) 
converts  it  into  camphene.  Thus  the  conversion  of  pinene  into 
its  hydrochloride  is  probably  accompanied  by  an  intramolecular 
rearrangement — 


HtCCCH 

^  HC  C(CHa)» 
HaCCH 


CH*-* 


(HiOCICCH 

BtC   C(CHi)a 
aC'CH 


CHi 


Pineoc 


HiCC(CH.>-CHa 

HtCCH CH> 

Bomyl  chloride. 


Nitric  acid  in  aqueous  alcoholic  solution  converts  it  into  terpin 
hydrate.  Pinene  nitrosochloride,  CioHieNOCl,  was  first  obtained 
in  1874  by  W.  A.  Tilden  {Jakresb.,  1874.  p.  214)  from  nitrosyl 
chloride  and  a  mixture  of  pinene  and  chloroform.  O.  Wallach 
(Ann.,  1889,  253,  p.  2M)  prepared  it  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid 
and  ethyl  nitrite  on  oil  of  turpentine  in  presence  of  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid.  W.  A.  Tilden  [Jour.  Chem.  5oc.,  1004,  85,  p.  759) 
showed  that  strongly  active  pmene  gives  bad  yields  of  the  nitroso- 
chloride, since,  beinfi;  bimolecalar,  its  formation  is  retarded  by  the 
inversion  of  half  o7  the  terpene.  The  nitrosochloride  melts  at 
115*  C.  {circa)  and  is  a  white  i)leasant-smelling  powder.  Alcoholic 
potash  converts  it  into  nitrosopinenei  CioHuNO. 

Bornylcne,  CioHw,  derived  from  bicyclo-{i  •  2  •  2)-heptane,  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  bornyl  iodide  to  170®  C.  for  several  hours  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  alcoholic  potash  (G.  Wagner,  Ber.,  1900, 
33,  p.  2121),  or  by  decomposition  of  the  methyl  esters  of  the  /-  and 
S-bomyl  xanthates,  the  former  yielding  J-bomylene  and  the  latter 
/-bornylene  (L.  Tschugaeff,  Chem,  CentralblaU,  1905,  i.,  p.  94). 

Camphene,  CioHie,  also  a  bicyclo-(i  •  2  •  2)-heptane  derivative,  is 
a  constituent  of  the  oils  of  citronella,  cami)hor,  ginger  and  of 
rosemary,  and  also  of  French  and  American  oil  of  turpentine.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  pinene;  by 
heating  pinene  hydrobromide  or  hydrochloride  with  sodium  acetate 
or  glacial  acetic  acid  to  200*  C;  or  by  heating  bomyl  chloride 
with  aniline  (O.  Wallach,  Bet.,  1892,  25,  p.  916).  According  to 
Konowalow  it  is  best  prepared  by  heating  bomeol  with  a  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  (i  •  2)  for  about  6-8  hours,  between  60-100**  C., 
with  continual  shaldnp:,  a  yield  of  about  90  per  cent,  being  obtained. 
The  melting-  and  boiling-points  of  camphene  vary  slightly  according 
to  the  sources  from  which  it  is  obtained,  the  former  being  about 
50**  C.  and  the  latter  about  159-161®  C.  ^  It  is  known  in  d-,  /-  and 
«-  forms.  It  combines  with  hydrochloric. acid  to  form  a  hydro- 
chloride, which  on  reduction  with  sodium  and  alcohol  yields  cam- 
phene. Many  different  oxidation  products  may  be  obtained  from 
camphene  by  varying  the  conditions  of  experiment  (J.  Bredt  and 
W.  Jagelki,  Ann.,  1900,  310,  p.  114;  G.  Wagner,  Ber.,  1890,  23, 
p.  231 1 ;  S.  Moycho  and  F.  2ienkowski,  Ann.,  1905,  340,  p.  17; 
J.  E.  Marsh  and  J.  A.  Gardner,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  1891,  59,  p.  648; 
1896,  60,  p.  74). 

Fenchene,  CioHw,  a  bicycl0'{i  •  2  •  2)-heptane  derivative,  is  not 
found  in  any  naturally  occurring  products.  The  hydrocarbon  may 
be  obtained  by  the  r^uction  of  fenchone  and  elimination  of  water 
from  the  resulting  fenchyl  alcohol,  or  by  the  elimination  of  halogen 
hydride  from  the  fenchyl  halogen  compounds  (O.  Wallach,  Ann., 
1892,  263.  p.  145;  1898,  302,  pp.  371  seq.). 

The  above  wcycfe-terpene  hydrocarbons  are  most  probably  best 
represented  by  the  following  formulae  (pinene  is  given  above) : — 


^CHC(CHi)  ^CHCH(CHi)  Xl 


a-T1iujene 
CH»C(CHi)-CH 


^-Thujene 
CHtCHCrCHi 


CHC-CH. 

CjHt 
Sabiucne 


CHi  •  CH- 


::CIIi 


kt(CH«)t  I  i        ^^«   I  I        ^^CHi)i| 

.(in — -(!h  CHi  •  ch  -  c(CH*)i         cHi  •  tn — CHi 


Bornylene 


_    .        C:(CH*)i 
Camphene 


Fenchene 


Alcohol  and  Ketone  Derivatives 

Bomeol  (Borneo  camphor),  C10H17OH  occurs  in  the  pith  cavities 
of  Dryobalanops  camphora,  and  in  the  oils  of  spike  and  rosemary; 
esters  are  found  in  many  fir  and  pine  oils.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  heating  camphor  with  alcoholic  potash  (M.  Bert  helot,  Ann., 
1859,     12,  p.  363);  or  by  reducing  camphor  in  alcoholic  solution 


with  sodium  (O.  Wallach,  Ann.,  1885,  230,  p.  225;  J.  Bertram 
and  H.  Walbaum,  Jour.  prak.  Chem.  1894  (2),  ^9,  p.  12).  L.  Tschu^ 
gaeff  (Chem.  CentralblaU,  1905.  t.,  p.  94)  obtains  pure  (i-bomeol  as 
followb : — Impure  d-bomeol  (containing  isobomeoO  obtained  in  the 
reduction  of  camphor  is  dissolved  in  xylene  and  converted  into  the 
sodium  salt  by  metallic  sodium.  This  sdt  is  then  turned  into  the 
xanthate,  CioHnOCSsNa,  which  with  methyl  sulphate  yields  the 
corresponding  methyl  ester.  The  unchangecl  isoborneol  is  removed 
by  steam  distillation,  which  also  decomposes  any  methyl  xanthate 
ol  isoborneol  that  may  have  been  formed.  The  residue  is  crystal- 
lized and  hydroly«ed,  when  pure  bomeol  b  obtained.  It  benaves 
as  a  seconciary  alcohol.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  camphor,  and 
when  heated  with  potassium  bisulphate,  it  gives  camphene.  With 
phosphorus  pentachloride  it  forms  a  bomyl  chloride,  identical  with 
pinene  hydrochloride. 

Isoborneol  is  a  tertiary  alcohol  which  may  be  obtained  by  dis- 
solving camphene  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  adding  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  heating  to  50-60®  C.  for  a  few  minutes,  the  isooornyl 
acetate  so  formed  being  then  hydrolysed  (J.  Bertram  and  H.  Wal- 
baum, loc.  cit.).  It  crystallizes  in  leaflets,  which  readily  sublime. 
Chromic  acid  oxidizes  it  to  camphor. 

Thujone  (tanacetone),  CioHi^,  is  found  in  many  essential  oils. 
Oil  of  thuja  contains  chiefly  a-thuione,  and  oil  of  tansy  chiefly 
/3-thujone.  Oil  of  artemisia  and  oil  of  sage  contain  a  mixture  of 
the  two,  whilst  oil  of  absinthe  contains  principally  the  /3-variety. 
The  two  forms  may  be  obtained  by  fractional  distillation  of  the 
oils,  followed  by  a  fractional  crystallization  of  their  semicarbazones 
from  methyl  alcohol.  a-Thuione  is  laevo-rotatory  and  when 
warmed  with  alcoholic  potash  it  is  partially  converted  into 
/3-thujone.  Sodium  in  the  presence  of  alcohol  reduces  it  to  thufyl 
alcohol,  which  on  re-oxidation  is  converted  into  /9-thujone.  The 
/9-form  is  dextro-rotatory  and  is  partially  converted  into  the 
o-variety  by  alcoholic  potash.  When  heated  to  280**  thujone  is 
transformed  into  the  isomeric  carvotanacetone  (A6-terpenoiie-2). 
On  boiling  with  ferric  chloride  it  yields  carvacrol.  Hot  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  isothmone  (dimethyl-i  •  2-isopropyl- 
3-C3'c/opentene-i-one-5).  Thujone  behaves  as  a  saturated  compound 
and  forms  a  characteristic  tribromide.  When  heated  with  zinc 
chloride  it  yields  hydropseudocumene.  According  to  F.  W. 
Semmler  (Ber.,  1900,  33,  p.  275;  1903,  36,  p.  4367}  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  methyl-2-isopropyl-5-Wcyc/a-(o  •  I  •  3)-hexanone-3. 

Carone,  CioHiflO,  is  a  trimethyl-i  •  7  •  7-bicyclo'(o  *  i  •  4)-hepta- 
none-2,  obtained  by  acting  with  alcohohc  potash  on  dihydrocarvone 
hydix>bromide  (A.  v.  Baeyer,  Ber.,  1896,  29,  pp.  5,  2796;  1898, 
31,  pp.  1401,  2067).  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  having  the  odour  of 
camphor  and  peppermint,  and  boiling  at  210®  C.  It  is  known  in 
d-,  A,  and  i-forms.  It  does  not  conibine  with  sodium  bisulphite. 
When  heated  it  is  transformed  into  carvenone.  It  is  stable  to 
cold  potassium  permanganate  solution,  but  on  heating  gives  a 
dibasic  acid,  caronic  acid,  C6H8(CO»H)j,  which  Baeyer  suggested 
was  a  |[«f«-dimethyltrimethylene-l  •  2-dicarboxylic  acid.  This  was 
confirmed  by  W.  H.  Perkin,  junr.  (Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  1809,  75, 
p.  48)  who  synthesized  the  acid  from  dimethylacylic  ethyl  ester. 
This  ester  i^ith  ethyl  malonate  yields  ethyldimethylpropane- 
tricarboxylic  ester,  which  on  hydrolysis  and  subsequent  heating 
is  converted  into  /9/3-dimethyl  glutanc  acid.  The  o-bromdimethyl 
ester  of  this  acid  when  heated  with  alcoholic  potash  yields  cis-, 
and  /ranj-caronic  acids.  Eucarvone,  C10HJ4O,  is  a  trimethyl- 
3-7-7-Wc>^c/a-(o-i-4)-heptene-3-one-2.  O.  Wallach  (Ann.,  1905, 
33.9.  P»  94)  suggests  that  the  ketone  possesses  the  structure  of  a 
trimethyl-i  •  4  •  4-£:y£;/(?heptadiene-5  •  7-one-2.  Phosphorus  penta- 
chloride converts  it  into  2-chlorcymene  (A.  Klages,  Ber.,  1899, 
32»  p.  2558). 

Camphor,  CioHuO,  is  a  trimethyl-i  •  7  •  7'bicyclO'(i  •  2  •  2)-hepta- 
none-2.  The  ^-variety  is  found  in  the  camphor  tree  (Laurus 
camphor  a),  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  in  steam. 
The  /-variety  is  found  in  the  oil  of  Matricaria  parthenium.  It 
ciystallizes  m  transparent  prisms  which  possess  a  characteristic 
odour,  sublimes  readily  ancl  is  easily  soluble  in  the  usual  organic 
solvents.  It  boils  at  205®  C.  and  melts  at  176®  C.  (circa).  The 
d-form  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  calcium  homo- 
camphorate  (A.  Haller,  BuU.  Soc.  Chim.,  1896  (3),  15,  p.  324). 
When  heated  with  phosphoms  pentoxide  it  yields  cymene,  and 
with  iodine,  carvacrol.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  camphoric  acid, 
C8Hi4(COiH)j,  camphoronic  add,  CtHnOe,  and  other  products.  It 
forms  an  oxime  with  hydroxylamine  which  on  dehydration  yields 
a  nitrile,  from  which  by  hydrolysis  camphoknic  acid,  QHuCO^H, 
is  obtained.  It  combines  with  aldehydes  to  form  alkylidene  com- 
pounds, and  yields  oxymethylene  compounds  when  subjected  to 
the  "  Claisen  "  reaction.  It  does  not  combine  with  the  alkaline 
bisulphites.  It  is  readily  substituted  by  chlorine  and  bromine; 
and  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  forms  a  camphor  sulphonic  acid. 
Sodium  reduces  it,  in  alcoholic  solution,  to  bomeoL  When  heated 
with  sodium  formate  to  120*  C.  it  is  converted  into  bomylamine. 
Caro's  acid  converts  it  into  campholid,  and  a  compound  C10H11O4 
(A.  v.  Baeyer  and  V.  Villiger,  Ber.,  1899,  32,  p.  3630).  When 
heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  105-110*  C.  it  yields 
carvenone  and  4-aceto-i  •  2-xylol  (J.  Bredt,  Ann.,  1901,  314, 
p.  371). 
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A  vast  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on  the  constitution  of 
the  camphor  molecule.  The  earlier  investi^tions  on  the  ready 
formation  of  benzene  derivatives  by  the  breaking  down  of  camphor 
led  to  the  view  that  the  molecule  was  a  simple  six^membered 
carbon  ring.  Subsequent  research,  however,  showed  that  the 
formula  proposed  by  j.  Bredt  {Ber,,  1893,  *6»  P»  3047)i  in  which 
camphor  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  6tcyc^-heptane  derivative,  is  correct. 
This  formula^  is  twised  on  the  fact  that  camphoronic  acid  yields 

trimethylsuccinic,  isobutyric,  and  carbonic  acids,  and  carbon    ,^— ^^«    ,^ -^  ,  r^ ^r^r.-^    r^^     ,r^.  ^,,^*.^  ^^r^^^^,,^^^  ^■^    ^^^ 
on  dry  distillation,  and  Bredt  suggested  that  it  was  an   aa^    (C3.),CBr  •  COO^+cacOCH,  •  a).R -.(CH.),C(a),R)  •  C(Om((^^ 
trimethylcarballylic  acid,  , 

HO2C'CHrC(CHi)(COjH)-C(CH0jCO2H,  (CH,)iC(CO.H)  •  C(CX)iH)(Ch.)  •  cmcxha^  (CHi)tC(CO«R)  •  c(CN)cchi)  •  ch«*coir 


was  an  aa^trimethvlcarbedlylic  acid,  a  conclusion  which  was 
confirmed  by  its  synthesis  by  W.  H.  Perkin,  Junr.,  and  J-  F.  Thorpe 
(Jour.  Chem,  5ac.,  1897,  71,  1169): — ^Aceto-acetic  ester  is  con- 
densed with  A-bromisobutync  ester,  the  lesulting  hydroxytrimethyl 
giutarate  (i)  converted  into  the  chlor-  and  then  into  the  corre- 
sponding cyan-trimethyl  giutarate  (2),  which  on  hydrolysis  with. 
hvdrochToric  acid  yields  camphoronic  add  (3)  and  some  trimethyl 
glutaconic  acid : — 


a  conclusion  confirmed  by  its  synthesis  (see  below).  The  Bredt  ^ 
formula  is  also  supported  by  the  synthesis  of  r-camphoric  acid  by 
G.  Komppa  (Bcr.,  1901,  3A,  p.  2472 ;  1903,  36,  p.  ^1332).  In  this  syn- 
thesis etnjrl  oxalate  is,  conaensed  with  ^/5-dimethyl  glutaric  ester,  and 
the  resulting  diketoapocamphoric  ester  (i)  is  then  methylated  to 
diketocampnoric  e^ter  (2).  The  keto  groups  in  (2)  are  converted 
in  CHa  groups  as  follows: — Sodium  amalgam  converts  this  ester 
into  dioxycamphoric  ester  (3),  which  with  hydriodic  acid  and 
phosphorus  yields  r-dihydrocamphoric  acid.  At  125®  C.  this  com- 
pound combines  with  hydrobromic  acid  to  form  jS-bromcamphoric 
acid,  which  on  reduction  with  zinc  and  acetic  acid  yields  f -camphoric 
acid  (4); — 


(3) 


(3) 


ROiC  •  CH  •  C(CHj)2*  CH  •  COjR  _^ 
CO- CO 

(X) 

hojC  •  gn  •  c(ciji)«  •  ccchj)  •  co>h;^ 

CKb CHi 

(4) 


ROic-  c;H-c(ca)»-  Qcca)-  cOjR 

CO CO 

(a) 

ROjC*  QH'  C(CHi)j-  CCCHi)  -COiR 

HCfOH) CH(OH) 

(3) 


^  This  series  of  reactions  leads  to  a  complete  synthesis  of  camphor, 
since  A.  Haller  {Comptes  rendus.  i8p6,  122,  p.  446)  has  shown  that 
camphoric  anhydride  (i)  on  reduction  yields  campholid  (2),  which 
by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  and  subsequent  h3rdroly8i8  of 
the  nitrile  formed  is  converted  into  horaocamphoric  acid  (3),  the 
calcium  salt  of  which  yields  camphor  (4)  on  distillation : — 


OB14' 


o 


>— >C8Hm< 


yCHiv  yCHi'  CO»H  vQHi 


(«) 


X:OaH 

(3) 


x:o. 

(4) 


Thus  camphor  and  its  oxidation  products  are  to  be  represented  as 


CHt-QH- 


€Hi(«)  CHi-(^-C0sH 


LC:(CHi)i  (»)  I  I     c:(CHi). 

•C(CHt) COO).    CHj-C(CHi)" 


Camphor, 


COtH, 

Camphoric  acid. 


COiHgOtH 

I         g(CHi)i 
CHi  •  C(CHi)-CO«H 

Camphoronic  acid. 


Camphor  yields  three  classes  of  halogen  substitution  derivatives 
known  respectively  as  a,  ^  and  t  compounds,  the  positions  being 
shown  in  the  formula  above.  The  a  compounds  result  by  direct 
substitution,  the  /3  and  r  derivatives  being  formed  in  an  indirect 
manner.  Cyancamphor,  CioHuO-CN,  is  formed  by  passing  cyanogen 
gas  into  sodium  camphor,  or  by  digesting  sodium  oxymethylene 
camphor  with  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  (L.  Claisen,  Ann.j 
1894,  281,. p.  351). 

T-Camphor  sulphonic  acid  results  from  the  action  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  on  camphor  (F.  S.  Kipping  and  W.  J.  Pope,  Jour, 
Chem,  SoCf  1893,  63,  p.  573).  Camphoroxime,  CipHii«0:NOH,  was 
first  prepared  by  E.  Nageh  {Ber,,  1883,  16,  p.  497), 

^Camphor  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  iMx>meol 
(W.  J.  Pope  and  A.  W.  Harvey,  Jour.  Chem,  Soc,  1901,  79,  p.  76). 
r-Camphor  meks  at  178-^179**  C.  (for  its  preparation  see  A.  Debierne, 
Comptes  rendus^  1899,  128,  p.  mo;  W.  A.  Noyes,  Amer.  Chem. 

Jour,,  1905,  27,  p.  430).  •  ♦        >,  ;  .  *  -      ..        :,. 

Camphoric  acid*  Four  optically  active  and  two  inactive  forms 
of  this  acid  are  known«^  The  most  important  is  the  J-form,  which 
is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  (i-camphor  with  nitric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  plates  or  prisms  which  melt  at  187**  C.  Potassium 
permanganate  oxidizes  it  to  oxalic  acid  and  Balbiaoo's  acid, 
CtHuOst  together  with  small  quantities  of  camphanic,  camphoronic 
and  trimethyl  succinic  acids*  It  yields  two  series  of  acid  esters, 
the  oi/o-esters  (i),  formed  by  the  partial  saponification  [of  the 
neutral  esters,  and  the  ortho-^stexs  (2),  formed  by  heating  the 
anhydride  with  alcohols  or  sodium  alcoholates. 


cpb-^'CQiH 

g(CHi)t 

jC(CH>>'CO*R 

(I) 


CHigiCO»R 
C] 


:h«-C(CHi)'C0iH 
(3) 


^Camphoric  acid  results  on  oxidizing  /-borneol  or  matricaria 
camphor.  It  melts  at  187®  C.  r-Camphoric  acid  is  formed  on 
mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  equimolecular  quantities  of  the  d- 
and  /-acids,  or  by  oxidizing  i-camphor.    It  melts  at  202-203°  C. 

Camphoronic  acid,  CftHuOg.     rrom  a  study  of  its  distillation 
products  J.  Bredt  {Ber,,  1893,  26,  p.  3049)  concluded  that  this  acid 
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Fewc/wtte,  CioHijO,  is  trimethyl -(2  • , 
none-3.  It  occurs  in  d-  and  /-forms,'  the  former  in  oil  of  fennel 
and  the  latter  in  oil  of  thuja.  It  may  be  obtained  from  these 
oils  by  treating  the  fraction  boiling  between  190-195®  C.  with 
nitric  acid  and  distilling  the  product  in  a  current  of  steam.  The 
fenchones  are  pleasant-smelling  oils  which  boil  at  192-193**  C, 
and  on  solidification  melt  at  5-6*  C.  They  do  not  combine  with 
sodium  bisulphite.  They  dissolve  unchanged  in  cold  concentrated 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  are  very  stable;  thus  the 
monobromfenchone  is  only  formed  by  heating  the  ketone  %vith 
bromine  to  100®  C.  under  pressure  (H.  Czerny,  Ber.,  1900,  jj, 
p.  2287).  On  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  it  yields 
acetic  and  oxalic  acids  together  with  dimethylmalonic  acid.  By 
the  action  of  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  acetyl-ortho- 
xylene, 

CH,CO(4)CeH,(CH02(i-2) 

(J.  £.  Marsh,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  1899,  75,  p.  1058).  When  heated 
with  phosphorus  pentoxide  to  115-130**  C.  it  forms  metacymene. 
Since  it  ooes  not  yield  any  oxymethylene  compoimds,  it  cannot 
contain  the  grouping — CHi*CO--in  the  molecule. 

Hydrocarbons,  CioHig,  of  the  Terpene  Series 

Menthene,  C«Hs(CHs)  (C1H7),  is  methyl-i-i8opropyl-4-f3fdohexene-3. 
It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  zinc  chloride  or  copper 
sulphate  on  menthol  (J.  W.  Brilhf,  Ber.^  1892,  25,  p.  142),  by 
boiling  menthyl  chloride  with  aniline  (G.  Wagner,  Ber.<,  1894,  27, 
p.  16^6),  by  heating  menthyl  chloride  with  potassium  phenolate 
(L.  Masson,  B«f .,  1896,  20,  p.  1843),  and  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the 
methyl  ester  of  menthyl  xanthate  (L.  TschugadI,  Ber,,  1899,  32, 
P-  3333)-  It  is  a  colourless  Ik^uid  which  boib  at  167-168"*  C. 
When  strongly  heated  with  copper  sulphate  it  yields  cymene. 
According  to  Tschugaeff,  the  xanthate  method  alone  gives  a  pure 
menthene  of  the  above  constitution,  the  menthene  obtained  from 
the  dehydration  of  menthol  being  a  c3rc/ohexene-4 ;  and  the  one 
obtained  by  O.  Wallach  (Ann.,  1898,  300,  p.  278)  from  l-menthyl- 
amine  being  a  cycloh6xen^-2, 

Carvomenthene,  CeHtCCHsXCtHr),  is  probably  methyl- i-isopropy  1- 
4-cy£/<7hexene-t.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  carvomenthyl  bromide 
with  quinoline,  or  by  heating  carvomenthol  with  potassium  bisul- 
phate  to  200*  C.    It  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  175-176**  C. 

Camphane,  C7H»(CH8)a  is  i-7'7-trimethyl-Wcyao-(l-2'i)-heptane. 
It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  alcohol  on  pinene  hydrio- 
dide,  or  by  reducing  the  hydriodide  with  zinc  in  acetic  acid  solution. 
It  is  a  crystalline  solid  which  melts  at  153**  C.  and  boils  at  160*  C. 

Olefine  Terpenes 

Myrcene,  CioHie,  was  first  isolated  by  F.  B.  Power  and  C.  Kleber 
from  oil  of  bay  (Schimmel  &  Co.,  Bulletin,  April  1895,  p.  11);  it 
is  also  found  m  oil  of  sassafras  leaves.  It  is  obtained  from  bay 
oil  by  shaking  the  oil  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
followed  by  fractionation  in  vacuo.  It  boils  at  67-68**  C.  ^20  mm.), 
and  polymerizes  when  h^ted  for  some  time.  When  oxidized  by 
potassium  perman|[anate  it  yields  succinic  acid.  By  the  action  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  in  the  presence  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  liquid 
16  produced,  which  on  hydrolysis  yields  myrcenol,  CioHwO,  an  alcohol 
which  is  probably  an  isomer  of  linalool  (P.  Barbier,  Comptes  rendus, 
1901,  132,  p.  1048).  The  hydrocarbon  is  probably  to  be  considered 
as  being  (CH,),C  :  CH  •  (CHj),  •  C( :  CH,)  •  CH  :  CH,  (Enklaar.  Bul- 
letin of  Rouse-Bertrand  fits,  Nov.,  1006,  p.  92).  Ocymene  is  an  isomer 
which  can  be  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  the  basil.  Enklaar  (loc, 
cit,)  represents  it  as  (CH8),C :  CH  •  CH,  •  CH  :  CCCH,)  •  CH  :  CH,. 
Anhydro-geraniol,  CioHw,  the  first  olefine  terpene  isolated,  was  pre- 
pared in  J  891  by  F.  W.  Semmler;  it  is  formed  when  geraniol  is 
heat^  with  potassium  bisulphate  to  170**  C. 

Alcohols,  Aldehydes  and  Ketones 

d'Citrondhl,  CioHwQH  or  CHj-CC  :CH,).  (CH,),.CH  (CH3)-(CH,),0H, 
or  2 '6  dimethyl-octene-i-ol-8  occurs  in  Reunion  geranium  oil  and 
was  first  prepared  by  F.  D.  Dodge  (Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  1889, 
II,  p.  463)  by  reducing  the  corresponding  aldehyde  (d-citronellal). 
It  is  an  odorous  oil  which  boils  at  11 7-1 18**  C.  (17  mm.).  Oxida- 
tion by  chromic  acid  mixture  converts  it  into  citronellal,  whilst 
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a  more  drastic  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  yidds  acetone 
and  /9-methyladipic  acid. 

l-J«Aad»iwrf,CioHi,OHor(CH3),C:CH-(CHt)rCH(CH,).(CH,)rOH, 
or  2*6  dimethyl-octene-2-ol-8,  occurs  in  the  essence  of  geranium 
and  of  rose.  It  is  a  structural  isomer  of  citronellol  (P.  Barbier 
and  L.  Bouveault,  CompUs  rendus,  1896,  122,  pp.  529,673; 
Btdl.  Soc,  Ckim,,  looo,  [3],  23,  p.  459),  and  its  inactive  form 
has  been  synthesizecl  from  ethyl  heptenone.  It  is  an  oil  of  strong 
rose  odour,  which  boils  at  no**  C.  (10  mm.).  Chromic  acid  mixture 
oxidizes  it  to  rhodinal  and  rhodinic  acid,  whilst  by  drastic  oxida- 
tion it  yields  acetone  and  /9-methyladipic  acid. 

Gerania,  CioHnOH.  or(CH,),C:Crf.(CH,)rC(CH,):CHCHjOH. 
2*6  dimethyl-octadiene-2«6-ol-8,  is  found  in  the  oils  of  geranium, 
citronella,  nerolL  petit-grain,  spike,  ylang-ylan^,  and  in  Turkish  and 
German  rose  oil.  It  is  prepared  from  the  oils  by  treating  them 
with  alcoholic  potash  and  then  fractionating  in  vacuo.  The  geraniol 
fraction  is  then  mixed  with  freshly  dried  calcium  chloride  and  the 
mixture  allowed  to  stand  in  vacuo  at  a  low  temperature,  when  the 
compound  CioHisQ'CaCU  separates  out.  This  is  washed  with 
absolute  ether  and  finally  decomposed  by  water,  when  pure  geraniol 
is  liberated  (O.  Jacobsen,  Ann.,  1871,  157,  p.  232;  J.  Bertram  and 
E.  Gildemeister,  Jour.  prak.  Chem.,  1897  (2),  56,  p.  507).  It  may 
also  be  prepared  by  reducing  the  corresponding  aldehyde  (citral) 
with  sodium  amalgam.  It  is  a  colourless,  pleasant-smelling  oil* 
which  boils  at  230^  C.  Oxidation  converts  it  into  citral  and  geranic 
acid,  (CH8)iC:CH-(CH,)rC(CH,):CHC0,H.  By  shaking  it 
with  5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  it  ^elds  terpin  hydrate,  and  when 
heated  with  concentrated  alcoholic  ^tash  to  150°  C.  it  is  con- 
verted into  dimethylheptenol  (P.  Barbier,  Comptes  rendus,  1890, 128, 
p.  no).  Geraniol  may  be  converted  into  linalool  by  distilling  a 
:aintly  alkaline  solution  of  acid  geranyl  phthalate  with  steam. 

Nerolj  C10H17OH,  was  obtain^  in  1902  from  neroli  oil  by  A.  Hesse 
and  O.  Zeitschei  {Jou$i.  frak.  Chem.,  1902  (2),  66,  p.  481);  it  also 
is  found  in  petit-grain  oil.  It  boils  at  226-227^  C.  (755  mm.),  and 
has  a  distinctive  rose  odour.  It  is  inactive  and  is  to  oe  raided 
as  a  stereoisomer  of  geraniol.  It  does  not  form  a  compound  with 
calcium  chloride.  It  combines  with  four  atoms  of  bromine  to  form 
a  characteristic  tetrabromide.  It  is  formed  (alone  with  other 
products)  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  on  linalool  (O.  Zeitschei, 
Ber.,  1906,  39,  p.  1780)  and  also  by  the  reduction  of  citral-6. 

Lt«i/oo/,CiaHi70H,or(CH,),C  :CH-  (CH,)rC(CH,)  (OH)-CH :  CH„ 
is  «'6-dimethyloctadiene-2 '7-01-6.  d-Linalool  was  first  found  in 
cori^inder  oil,  and  /-linalool  in  oil  of  linaloe.  It  is  also  found  in 
oil  of  bergamotr  petit-grain,  lavender,  neroli,  spike,  sassafras  leaves 
and  lemon,  either  in  the  free  condition  or  as  esters.  It  is  a  pleasant- 
smelling  liquid  which  boib  at  197-190^  C.  (according  to  its  source). 
The  inactive  variety  can  be  prepared  from  geraniol,  this  alcohol  on 
treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  yielding  a  mixture  of  chlorides, 
which  when  digested  with  alcoholic  potash  are  transformed  into 
t-linalool  (F.  Tiemann  and  F.  W.  Semmler,  Ber.,  1898,  31,  p.  852). 
It  is  oxidized  by  chromic  acid  to  citral.  When  shaken  for  some  time 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yidds  terpin  hydrate. 

CitroneUal,  CioHisOt  is  the  aldehyaeof  citronellol.  It  is  a  con- 
stituent of  many  essential  oils,  and  was  first  discovered  in  citronella 
oil  by  F.  D.  Dodge  {Anter.  Chem.  Jour.,  1889,  11,  p.  456);  it  is 
also  found  in  eucalyptus  oil  and  in  lemon-^ss  oil.  It  is  a  dextro- 
rotatory liquid  which  boils  at  203-204''  C.  It  is  readily  reduced 
by  sodium  amalgam  to  citronellol,  and  oxidized  by  ammoniacal 
silver  oxide  to  atronellic  acid.  Potassium  permanganate  oxidizes 
it  to  acetone  and  /9-methyladipic  acid.  It  forms  a  dimethyl 
acetal,  CioHi8(OCHa)j,  which  on  oxidation  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate yields  a  dioxydihydro-citronellaldimethyl  acetal, 

CH,-C(CH,OH)(OH)(CH0iCH(CH,).CH,CHO. 

which  must  possess  the  above  composition,  since  on  further  oxida- 
tion by  chromic  acid  it  yields  a  keto-aldehyde  of  the  constitution 
CH8C6(CH,),CH(CH8)CHrCHO  (C.  D.  Harries  and  O.  Schau- 
wecker,  Ber.,  1901,  34,  p.  2981);  this  reaction  leads  to  the  formu- 
lation of  citronellal  as  a  dimethyl-2-6-octene-i-al-8.  Citroncllal  is 
readily  converted  into  an  isomeric  cyclic  alcohol  isopulegol  (A8(9)- 
terpenol-3)  by  acids  or  acetic  anhydride  (F.  Tiemann,  Ber.,  1896,  29, 
P-  913)'  It  combines  with  sodium  bisulphite,  giving  a  normal 
bisulphite  and  also  a  mono-  and  dihydrosulphonic  acid. 

Geraniol  (citral),  CioHieO,  is  the  aldehyde  corresponding  to 
geraniol.  It  occurs  in  the  oils  of  lemon,  orange,  lemon-grass, 
citronella,  bay,  verbena,  and  in  various  eucalyptus  oils.  It  may 
be  obtained  from  the  oils  by  means  of  its  bisulphite  compound, 
provided  the  operation  is  carried  out  at  low  temperature,  other- 
wise loss  occurs  owing  to  the  formation  of  sulphonic  acids.  Syn- 
thetically it  may  be  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  geraniol  with 
chromic  acid  mixture,  or  by  distilling^  a  mbcture  of  calcium  formate 
and  calcium  geraniate.  Its  aldehydic  nature  is  shown  by  the  facts 
that  it  forms  an  alcohol  on  reduction,  and  that  on  oxidation  it 
yields  an  acid  (geranic  acid)  of  the  same  carbon  content.  The 
position  of  the  ethylene  linkages  in  the  molecule  is  proved  by  the 
formation  of  addition  compounds,  by  its  products  of  oxidation 
(acetone,  laevulinic  acid),  and  by  the  fact  that  on  warming  with 
potassium  carbonate  solution  it  yields  methyl  heptenone  and 
acetaldehyde  (F.  Tiemann,  Ber.,   1899,  32,  p.   107).     On  fusion 


with  potassium  bisulpfaate  it  forms  para-cymene.  It  combines  with 
jS-napnthylamine  and  pyruric  add,  in  suooholic  solution,  to  form 
the  characteristic  citryf-^-naphthocinchonic  add,  CMHstNC^-iHsO, 
which  is  useful  for  identifying  citral.  The  crude  citral  ob- 
tained from  essential  oils  is  a  mixture  of  two  ethylene  stereo- 
isomers which  are  designated  as  dtral-a  and  dtral-6  (F.  Tiemann 
and  M.  Kerschbaum,  Ber.^  1900,  33,  p.  877).  Citral-a  boils  at 
iio>ii2^  C.  (12  mm.)  and  dtral-fr  at  102-104''  C.  The  structural 
identity  of  the  two  forms  has  been  confirmed  by  C.  Harries  (Ber.t 
1907,  40,  p.  2823),  who  has  shown  that  their  ozonides  (prepared 
from  the  atrals  by  the  action  of  ozone  on  thdr  solution  in  carbon 
tetrachloride)  are  quantitativdy  decomposed  in  both  cases  into 
acetone,  laevulinic  aldehyde  and  glyoxal.  Lemon-grass  oil  contains 
75  per  cent,  of  citral-a  and  8  per  cent,  of  citral-ft.  Citral  combines 
with  sodium  bisulphite  to  form  a  normal  bisulphite  compound,  a 
stable  dihydrosulphonate,  an  unstable  dihydrosulphonate  and  a 
hydromonosulphonate  (F.  Tiemann,  Revue  gin.  de  ckim.  pure  et 
appL,  I,  16,  p.  1^0).  Citral  condenses  readily  with  acetone,  in  the 
presence  of  alkalis,  to  form  pseudo-ionone  (see  lonone,  below). 

The  compounds  of  the  citral  series  are  readily  converted  into 
cyclic  isomers  by  adds,  the  ring  dosing  between  tne  first  and  sixth 
carbon  atoms  in  the  chain.  Two  sene^  of  such  compounds  exist, 
namely  the  a  and  fi  series,  differing  from  each  other  in  the  position 
of  the  double  linkage  in  the  molecule.  The  constitution  of  the 
a-series  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  on  oxidation  they  yield 
isogeronic  acid,  which  can  be  further  oxidized  to  /^-dimethyladipic 
acid;  the  /9-series  in  the  same  way  yielding  geronic  acid  and 
aa-dimethyladipic  acid.  The  cyclocitrals  themselves  cannot  be 
obtained  direct  from  citral  by  the  action  of  acids,  since  under 
these  conditions  para-cymene  results,  but  they  are  prepared  by 
boiling  dtrylidenecyanacetic  ester  with  dilute  sulphuric  add  and 
subsequent  hydrolysis  of  the  cyclic  ester  with  caustic  potash 
(F.  Tiemann,  Ber.,  1900,  33,  p.  3719),  or  citral  may  be  condensed 
with  primary  amines  to  the  corresponding  aldehydeimino  com- 
pounds, which  are  then  isomerized  by  concentrated  acids,  the 
amine  group  bdng  hydrolysed  at  the  same  time  (Carman  Patent, 
I2;j747  (1901)). 

lonone,  CiaNioO.  By  condensing  dtral  with  acetone  F.  Tiemann 
(B«f.,  1893,  26,  p.  2691)  obtained  pseudo-ionone  (i),  an  oil  of 
boiling-point  143-145**  C.  (12  mm.),  which  on  boiling  with  sulphuric 
acid  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  the  isomeric  a-  and  /9-iononea 
(2  and  3) 


(I)    (CHi).C:CH(Ca)iC(CHi):CH.CH:CH.COCHi 
C(CH,)t  C(CHi)i 


,CH*CH:CHCOCH« 


Hic/\CCH:CH^ 
^^^ftdl   Jc.CH. 


CO  CHi 


a-Ionone  is  an  oil  which  boils  at  127-128*  C.  (12  mm.)  and  possesses 
a  characteristic  violet  odour.  The  /9-compound  boils  at  128-129®  C. 
(10  mm.)  and  possesses  a  similar  odour.  They  are  largely  used  in 
perfumery.  An  isomer  of  ionone  is  irone,  the  odoriferous  principle 
of  the  iris  root.  It  boils  at  144**  C.  (16  mm.).  When  heated  with 
hydriodic  add  and  phosphorus  it  yields  the  hydrocarbon  irene, 
C11H18  (F.  Tiemann,  toe.  cti.). 

Sesquiterpenes 

Cadinene,  C1&H141  is  found  in  the  oils  of  cade  (from  the  wood  of 
Juniperus  oxyeldrus),  cubeb,  patchouli,  galbanum,  cedar-wood  and 
juniper.  It  may  be  obtained  by  fractionating  oil  of  cade,  con- 
verting the  crude  hydrocarbon  into  its  dihydrochloride  and  decom- 
posing this  by  boiling  with  aniline.  It  is  an  oil  which  boils  at 
274-275**  C.  and  decomposes  on  exposure.  Caryophylkne  is  found 
in  oil  of  cloves  and  in  oil  of  copaiba  balsam.  Various  other  sesqui- 
terpenes have  been  described,  e.g.  zingiberene  (from  essence  of 
ginger),  cedrene  ^from  oil  of  cedar- wood),  santalene  (from  oil  of 
sandal- wood),  humulene  and  clovene. 

Of  the  sesquiterpene  alcohols  pure  santald,  CuHmO,  has  been 
obtained  from  essence  of  sandal-wood  by  conversion  into  the  add 
phthalic  esters  and  saponification  of  these  by  potash  (Schimmel  &Co., 
Bulletin,  April  1899,  p  41).  A  mixture  of  two  alcohols  is  thus  ob- 
tained, one  boiling  at  165-167*  C.  (13  mm.)  and  the  other  at  173**  C. 
They  are  distinguished  by  thdr  different  optical  activities,  one 
being  practically! nactive,  the  other  strongly  laevo-rotatory  (see  also 
M.  Guerbet,  Comptes  rendus^  1900,  130,  p.  417;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.. 
1900  (3)»  21,  p.  540).  Caryophyllene  alcohol  is  obtained  from  oil 
of  cloves;  by  elimination  of  water  it  yields  clovene,  Ci»Hs4<  a 
liquid  which  boils  at  261-263®  C. 

Many  di-  and  tri-terpenes  have  been  described,  but  as  yet  are 
not  thoroughly  characterized. 

-R<f(5r«nc«,-— Gildemeister  and  Hoffman,  The  Volatile  Oils  (Mil- 
waukee, 1900);  R.  Meldola,  The  Chemical  Synthesis  of  Vital  Pro- 
ducts (London,  190^) ;  F.  W.  Semmler,  Die  aetherischen  Oele  (Leipzig, 
1906);  G.  Cohn,  Die  Riechstoffe  (Brunswick,  1904);  J.  M.  Klimont, 
Die  synthetischen  und  isolirten  Aromatica  (Leipzig,  1899);  and 
F,  Heusler,  Die  Terpene  (Brunawick,  1896).  For  camphor  see 
A.  Lapworth,  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  for  1900,  anci  O.  Aschan,  Die  Kon- 


stitution  des  Kamphers  (Brunswick,  1903). 
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TBRRACB  (Fr.  terrace,  terrasse,  from  It.  terraccia^ 
terrcaza,  Lat.  terras  earth),  a  raised  platform  of  earth;  in 
geology  the  term  is  used  of  level  horizontal  ridges  on  the  side 
of  a  slope,  formed  by  volcanic  action,  or  more  usually  by  the 
action  of  water;  they  are  thus  frequent  along  the  shores  of 
lakes  or  by  rivers;  on  the  sea-shore  they  are  generally  known 
as  "  raised  beaches. "  The  term  is  used  in  architecture  of  an 
artificial  platform  in  front  of  a  building,  which  is  utilized  as  a 
promenade;  sometimes,  when  the  building  is  erected  on  an 
elevation,  there  may  be  a  series  of  terraces  rising  one  above  the 
other^  with  flights  of  steps  leading  from  one  to  the  other,  as  in 
the  Villa  D*Este  at  Tivoli;  or  there  may  b?  a  single  terrace 
raised  high  above  the  ground  and  supported  on  arches,  as  the 
terrace  to  the  Adelphi  buildings  in  the  Strand,  or  the  river 
front  at  Somerset  House,  or  in  France  at  the  castles,  at  Amboise 
and  St  Germain*en-laye,  or  again  a  low  terrace  like  that  in 
front  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster  overlooking 
the  Thames,  which  is  670  ft.  long  and  35  ft.  wide.  The  terraces 
of  the  gardens  at  Isola  Bella  on  the  Lago  Maggiore  are  known 
as  hanging  gardens  {Hartus  pensilis)^  and  were  similar  to  those 
which  were  hvoLt  by  the  A^yrian  king  at  Babylon.  Though 
properly  applied  to  a  row  of  buildings  on  a  raised  level,  the  word 
is  often  used  of  any  row  of  houses. 

TERRACINA  (Lat.  Tarracina,  Volsc.  Anxur),  a  town  and 
episcopal  see  of  the  province  of  Rome,  Italy,  76  m.  S.K  of  Rome 
by  rail  ($6  by  the  Via  Appia),  40  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901) 
7597  (town),  10,995  (commune).  Its  position,  at  the  point 
where  the  Volscian  Hills  reach  the  coast,  leaving  no  space  for 
passage  between  them  and  the  sea,  commanding  the  Pomptine 
Marshes  {urbs  prona  in  paludes,  as  Livy  calls  it)  and  possessing  a 
small  harbour,  was  one  of  great  strategic  importance;  and  it 
thus  2q;>pears  very  early  in  Roman  history.  It  appears  in  509  b.  c. 
as  under  Roman  supremacy,  but  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  the 
Latin  league  of  499  B.C.  In  406  it  was  stormed  by  the  Romans, 
lost  in  402,  recovered  in  400,  imsuccessfuUy  attacked  by  the 
Volacians  in  397,  and  finally  secured  by  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  of  Roman  citizens  in  329  B.C.  As  such  it  frequently 
appears  in  history.  The  construction  of  the  Via  Appia  in 
312  B.C.  added  to  its  importance:  the  road  at  first  crossed  the 
hill  at  the  back  of  the  promontory  by  a  steep  ascent  and  descent. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  184  B.C.  to  get  round  it  by  an  embank- 
ment thrown  out  into  the  sea:  but  it  was  probably  not  untU 
early  in  the  imperial  period  that  a  cutting  in  the  rocks  at  the 
foot  of  the  promontory  (Pisco  Montano)  finally  solved  the 
problem.  The  depth  of  the  cutting  is  indicated  by  marks  on 
the  vertical  wall  at  intervals  of  10  Roman  ft. — ^figures  enclosed 
in  large  swallow-tail  tablets — ^the  lowest  mark,  3  or  4  ft.  above 
the  present  road,  is  CXX.  Not  far  off  are  mineral  springs  by 
the  coast  {Neptuniae  aquae)  y  known  to  the  Romans  and  still 
in  use — except  one  containing  arsenic  which  was  blocked  up 
both  by  the  ancients  and  again  in  1839  as  a  precaution.  The 
two  roads  met  some  few  miles  £.  of  Tarracina,  and  the  Via 
Appia  then  traversed  the  pass  of  Lautulae,  between  the 
mountains  and  the  Lake  of  Fondi,  where  tlie  Samnites  defeated 
the  Romans  with  loss  in  315  B.C.  Tliis  pass,  the  frontier  be- 
tween the  Papal  States  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  also 
fortified  in  modem  days.  It  was  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  cutting  just  mentioned  that  some  of  the  more  important 
buildings  of  the  imperial  period  were  erected  in  the  low  ground 
by  the  shore,  and  near  the  small  harbour.  The  construction 
of  the  coast  road,  the  Via  Severiana,  from  Ostia  to  Tarracina, 
added  to  the  importance  of  the  place;  and  the  beauty  of  the 
promontory  with  its  luxuriant  flora  and  attractive  view  had 
made  it  frequented  by  the  Romans  as  early  as  200  B.a  Galba 
and  Domitian  possessed  country  houses  here.  It  appears  in 
the  history  of  the  Gothic  wars,  and  Theodoric  is  said  to  have 
had  a  palace  here.  It  was  sacked  in  409  and  595.  In  872 
John  VIII.  brought  it  under  the  domination  of  the  Holy  See. 

The- picturesque  modern  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  old; 
the  present  piaasza  is  the  ancient  Forum,  and  its  pavement  of 
slabs  of  travertine  with  the  inscription  "  A,  Aemilius  A.  F.," 
in  letters  once  filled  in  with  bronze,  is  well  preserved.    It  is 


supported  by  massive  arched  substructures,  which  extend  under 
the  surrounding  houses.  The  cathedral  of  SS.  Pietro  e  Cesareo, 
fronting  upon  it,  is  ensconced  in  a  temple  of  Rome  and  Augustus, 
part  of  the  side  wall  of  which,  with  engaged  columns,  is  still 
visible.  The  vestibule,  in  the  Cosmatesque  style,  is  supported 
by  ten  ancient  columns  resting  upon  recumbent  lions,  with  a 
mosaic  frieze  upon  them.  The  brick  campanile  has  small 
columns  with  little  pointed  arches.  The  interior  has  a  fine 
Cosmatesque  pulpit  supported  by  ancient  columns  resting  on 
lions,  a  Paschal  candlestick  of  1245,  and  a  good  pavement  of 
the  same  period  with  beasts  and  dragons.  The  sacristy  contains 
a  carved  wooden  nuptial  chest  of  the  loth  or  nth  century. 
There  are  also  remains  of  the  town  wall  in  the  "  polygonal " 
style,  and  above  the  town  are  several  massive  platforms  for 
supporting  buildings,  in  a  more  archaistic  form  of  this  style; 
these  may  well  belong  to  the  Roman  period,  and  the  latter  even 
to  the  empire.  The  summit  of  the.  ^promontory  (748  ft.)  is 
reached  by  the  old  line  of  the  Via  Appia,  which  is  flanked  by 
tombs  and  by  remains  of  an  ancient  defensive  waU  with  circular 
towers  (currently  attributed  to  Theodoric,  but  probably  a 
good  deal  earlier  in  date).  The  summit  is  occupied  by  a  massive 
terrace,  supported  by  arcades  of  fine  opus  incerlutn  (tradirionally, 
but  wrongly^  called  the  palace  of  Theodoric)  on  aU  sides  except 
the  £,,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  seaward  over  the 
coast  and  over  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  On  the  terrace,  as  was 
ascertained  in  1894,  stood  a  Corinthian  temple  of  the  early 
imperial  period,  no  by  65  ft.;  the  cella  was  decorated  in- 
ternally with  engaged  half-columns,  and  contained  the  pedestal 
for  the  statue  of  the  deity,  according  to  some  authorities  Venus, 
but  more  probably  Jupiter  Anxur  worshipped  as  a  child — a 
theory  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  notany  curious  leaden  toys, 
like  those  made  for  dolls'  houses  at  ike  present  day,  in  the 
favissae  on  the  E.  of  the  temple.  Of  the  lower  town  by  the 
harbour,  which  had  buildings  of  some  importance  of  the  imperial 
period  (amphitheatre,  baths,  &c),  little  is  now  visible,  and  its 
site  is  mainly  occupied  by  a  new  quarter  built  by  Pope  Pius  VI<, 
who  restored  the  Via  Appia  through  the  Pomptine  Marshes. 
Close  by  it  in  the  S.W.  is  a  group  of  huts  inhabited  in  winter  by 
labourers  from  the  Abruzzi,  as  is  the  case  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  Campagna.  Of  the  ancient  harbour  constructed  by 
Antoninus  Pius  (M.  R,  de  la  Blanchere  in  Melanges  de  Picole 
franqaisc  de  Rome,  i.  322;  1S81)  insignificant  remains  exist, 
and  it  is  largely  silted  up.  Close  tp  it  is  the  small  modem 
port.  Near  the  amphitheatre  was  found  in  1838  the  famous 
statue  of  Sophocles  now  in  the  Lateran  museum.  The  commune 
of  Terracina  includes  a  considerable  extension  of  territory 
towards  the  N.W.  with  much  imdcrgrowth  (macchia)  valuable 
for  charcoal  burning^  and  a  considerable  extent  of  pasture  and 
arable  land.  The  ancient  aqueduct,  bringing  water  some  35  m. 
from  the  slopes  of  the  Volscian  Hills,  has  been  repaired  and  is  in 
use.  Three  miles  to  the  N.W.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Leano^ 
was  the  shrine  of  the  nymph  Feronia,  where  the  canal  following 
the  Via  Appia  through  the  marshes  ended.  Along  these  3  m. 
of  the  Via  Appia  are  numerous:  ancient  'tombs,  and  the  fertile 
valley  to  the  N.E.  was  thickly  populated  in  Roman  days.  "*'': 
See  M.  R.  de  la  Blanchere,  Terracine  (Paris,  1884).        CT.  As,)    ' 

TERRACOTTA.  Greek, — The  use  of  clay  amongst  the  Greeks 
was  very  varied  and  extensive,  but  we  are  here  only  concerned 
with  one  aspect  of  it,  that  in  which  the  clay  was  baked  without 
any  glaze,  whether  employed  for  utilitarian  or  ornamental 
purposes.  The  Greek  term  for  this  is  7^  Inrrfi,  "  baked 
earth  ";  the  word  iniKSs  when  applied  to  worked  clay  signifies 
"  sun-dried  "  only.  Among  the  manifold  purposes  to  which 
terracotta  was  put  by  the  Greeks  may  be  mentioned  parts  of 
public  and  private  buildings,  such  as  bricks,  roof  tiles,  drain 
and  flue  tiles,  and  architectural  ornaments;  tombs  and  coffins; 
statues  and  statuettes,  for  votive  or  sepulchral  purposes  or  for 
the  decoration  of  houses;  imitations  of  metal  vases  and 
jewelry;  and  such  everyday  objects  as  spindle  whorls,  theatre 
tickets,  lamps,  braziers  and  domestic  utensils.  It  also  supplied 
the  potter  with  moulds  and  the  sculptor  wi^  models  of  works 
of  art,  especially  in  bronze. 
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Ust  tit  Afchiiecture. — In  architecture  terracotta  was  ex- 
tensively employed  for  roof  tiles  and  other  decorative  details, 
as  has  been  shown  by  many  recent  discoveries,  especially  at 
Oiympia.  In  the  Heraion  we  have  the  oldest  example  of  a 
terracotta  roof.  A  6th-centiiry  temple  at  Thermonin  Acarnania 
is  also  constructed  of  wood  and  terracotta,  with  painted  terra- 
cotta slabs  in  wooden  frames  for  metopes.  The  generic  term 
for  a  roof  tile  was  Kcpa/ios,  and  these  are- classified  as  flat 
square  tiles  (oreycMTTflpw  or  acSXrjves;)  and  semi-cylindrical 
covering  tiles  (Kokoirnipes).  Other  varieties  of  ornamental 
tfles  u.sed  in  buildings  are  (i)  the  covering  slabs  along  the 
raking-comice  {yeurop)  of  the  pediment;  (2)  the  KOfx&Tiov  or 
cornice  above  the  yeurov;  (3)  the  cornice  along  th^  sides  with 
lions'  head  spouts  to  carry  off  rain-water;  (4)  the  hcpoyH\pia 
or  antefixal  ornaments  surmounting  the  side-tiles.  These 
latter  varieties  were  usually  enriched  with  decoration  in  colour, 
the  KvyAirunf  being  painted  with  elaborate  patterns  of  lotos- 
and-honeysuckle  or  Greek  key-pattern,  in  red,  bhie,  brown  and 
yellow,  curvilinear  patterns  being  restricted  to  curved,  recti- 
linear to  flat  surfaces.  The  antefixal  oittatnctot*  were  usually 
modelled  in  the  form  of  an  anthemion  or  palmette,  but  were 
sometimes  adorned  with  reliefs  or  sculpturied  groups,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  temple  of  Z^us  at  (Hjonpia,  which  has  figures  of 
Victory  along  the  cornice.  The  British  Museum  has  an  interest- 
ing series  of  6th-century  date  from  Capua,  with  gorgons'  heads, 
female  busts,  and  other  subjects  in  relief,  and  others  come  from 
an  early  5th-centiuy  temple  at  Civita  Lavinia.  Many  coloured 
roof  tiles  have  been  found  at  Oiympia. 

In  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  a  fashion  prevafled  of  nailing 
slabs  of  terracotta  over  the  surface  of  the  stoneworiL  (a  legacy 
from  the  epoch  of  wooden  buildings  whith'  required  protection 
from  the  weather).  These  were  ornamented  with  lotos-and- 
honeysuckle  and  other  patterns,  sometimes  in  reKef  but  always 
richly  coloured.  They  occur  at  Oiympia  in  the  Treasury  of 
Gela,  by  a  Sicilian  architect,  and  ako  in  a  temple  at  Selinus. 
The  best  example  of  this  practice  is  the  temple  at  Civita  Lavinia 
already  cited,  the  remains  of  which  belong  partly  to  the  6th, 
partly  to  the  4th  century  B.C. 

Sculpture. — ^The  subject  of  Greek  sculpture  in  terracotta  is  a 
large  one,  and  only  its  brief  outlines  can  be  given  here.  Of 
large  or  life-size  statues  comparatively  few  examples  are  known, 
and  they  can  only  be  said  to  be  common  in  Cyprus,  where 
marble  was  difficult  to  procure;  they  are  also  more  frequent 
in  Italy,  as  will  be  seen  later.  But  the  use  of  day  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  human  figure  was  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
stincts of  the  race,  and  majr  be  traced  back  as  far  as  archaeo- 
logical records  exist,  to  the  days  of  the  Minoan  and  Aegean 
supremacies.  Terracotta  figures  of  a  very  primitive  character 
have  been  found  in  Crete,  in  Melos  and  At  Oiympia,  and  one 
series  of  figures  from  Petsofa  in  Crete  is  remarkable  for  the  very 
modem  fashions  of  head-dress  and  costumes.  Terracotta 
figures  of  more  advanced  style  have  also  been  found  in  Rhodes 
and  other  places  dating  from  the  Mydenaean  period. 

Greek  traditions  on  the  subject  go  back  to  one  Butades  of 
Sikyon,  a  potter  who  was  credited  with  the  invention  of  model- 
ling clay  in  relief;  and  the  Samian  sculptors  Theodorus  and 
Rhoikos,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  7th  century  B.C., 
were  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  clay  models  for  statues. 
As  they  were  supposed  to  have  introduced  hollow  casting  in 
bronze,  it  was  obviously  for  this  piirpose  that  they  employed 
clay.  But  this  material  was  later  superseded  by  wax^  and  for 
marble  statues  was  not  used  until  Roman  times. 

The  small  terracotta  figures  used  as  ornaments  or  household 
gods,  buried  in  tombs  or  dedicated  in  temples,  trace  their 
pedigree  from  the  prehistoric  examples  already  mentioned. 
They  have  been  found  in  large  numbers  on  nearly  all  the  well- 
known  sites  of  antiquity,  the  most  fruitful  being  Tanagra  in 
Boeotia,  Myrina  in  Asia  Minor,  Rhodes,  the  Cyrenaica,  Athens, 
Sicily,  and  some  of  the  towns  of  southern  Italy.  They  are  also 
found  in  Cyprus  and  Sardinia,  where,  as  to  some  extent  in 
Rhodes,  they  follow  a  peculiar  development,  under  the  domina- 
tion of  Phoenician  influence,  and  many  of  the  earlier  types 


have  a  markedly  oriental  character.  Btit  in  the  Greek  terra- 
cottas we  may  trace  a  steady  development  from  the  i>rimitive 
types  which  correspond  to  the  ^ava  of  primitive  Greek  re- 
ligion, and  for  the  most  part  represent  actual  deities,  down  to 
the  purely  genre  figures  of  Tanagra  and  other  Hellenistic  pro- 
ducts of  highly-developed  beauty.  For  beauty  and  charm  the 
palm  has  by  general  consent  been  given  to  the  Tanagra  figures 
of  the  4th  and  3rd  centuries  B.C.  which  were  known  in  antiquity 
as  KdpoL  or  "  maidens,"  from  the  presence  of  seated  or  standing 
types  of  girls  in  various  attitudes.  The  makers  of  these  figures 
were  known  as  KOponrXatTToi  or  KopcirK&croi,  and  are  spoken  of 
in  literature,  together  with  their  wares,  with  some  contempt. 

Manufacture, — The  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
terracottas  are  Rvq  in  number:  (i)  tne  preparation  of  the  clay; 
(2)  moulding;  (3)  retouching;  (4)  baking;  and  (5)  colouring  and 
gilding.  The  last  named,  though  not  essential,  was  almost  universal 
m  some  form  or  another.^ 

The  clay  used  for  the  statuettes  varies  greatly  in  different  localities, 
and  this  is  an  important  criterion  for  distinguishing  the  different 
sites  of  manufacture.  It  ranges  in  colour  from  a  deep  red  (as  in 
the  brick-like  terracottas  of  Naukratis)  to  a  pale  buff  or  drab  as 
in  Cyprus,  and  the  fired  product  isgeneiially  softer  thsok  that  of 
the  painted  vases.  It  was  prepared  by  washing  the  local  day  free 
from  all  granular  substances  and  then  kneading  it  with  the  aid  of 
water.  The  modelling  was  done  by  hand  in  the  case  of  the  earlier 
figures,  and  small  objects  such  as  toys  and  dolls,  which  ere  solid ; 
the  clay  was  worked  up  into  a  mass  with  the  fingers,  the  marks 
of  which  may  often  be  seen.  Subsequently  the  use  of  moulds 
became  universal,  the  final  touches  being  given  to  the  Qgure  either 
with  the  fingers  or  with  a  graving  tool.  The  finer  statuettes,  such 
as  those  of  Tanagra,  are  invariably  moulded,  and  the  better estamples 
ahow  traces  of  very  careful  retouchiiig.  The  advantage  of  knouldiAg 
was  that  the  "  walls  '*  of  the  figure  could  be  reduced  to  a  very 
regular  thickness,  obviating  the  <&'nger  of  shrinkage  in  the  baking; 
it  also  rendered  them  very  light,  and  permitted  great  accuracy  m 
detail.  A  model  (irp6Tvr&s)  was  first  made  in  terracotta  with 
moddiing  tools,  from  which  the  mould  (Hnrot)  was  taken,  also  in 
terracotta  and  usually  in  two  pieces,  which  were,  then  baked  to  a 
considerable  hardness.  From  this  mould  the  fip;ure  was  made  by 
smearing  it  with  layers  of  clay  until  a  sufficient  thickness  was 
reached,  leaving  the  figure  hollow.  The  back  was  made  6eparately> 
either  from  a  mould  or  by  hand,  and  then  fitted  carefully  to  t£e 
front,  the  seam  or  join  bemg  run  up  with  soft  clay.  The  base  was 
usually  left  open,  and  a  vent  hole  was  left  in  the  back,  which  aided 
the  clay  to  dry  and  to  be  re-fired  without  cracking,  and  was  also 
used  sometimes  for  suspending  the  figure  when  finished.  The  heads 
and  arms  were  usually  mould^  separately,  and  attached  or  luted  to 
the  body  with  soft  clay.  Greek  moulds  for  statuettes  are  somewhat 
rare,  but  there  are  examples  known  from  Kertch,  Smvrna,  Girgenti 
and  Tarentum;  the  British  Museum  has  a  series  mm  the  last- 
named  site  (PI.  I.  fig.  3).    Most  of  these  are  for  small  fibres  only. 

The  shrinkage  of  the  clay  as  it  dried  pennitted  the  f&ure  to  be 
drawn  easily  from  the  mould,  and  th^  reproduction  was  then  ready 
for  retouchinz.  It  is  obvious,  from  a  glance  at  any  collection  of 
terracottas,  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  various 
examples  of  any  one  type,  and  that  many  are  virtually,  if  not 
actually,  replicas  of  one  another.  This  of  oourse  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  only  a  limited  number  of  moulds  were  used,  corresponding 
to  the  various  types.  The  minute  differences  between  them,  which 
constitute  the  charming  variety  found  amongst  these  figures,  and 

Ereveflt  monotony  even  where  the  type  is  constant,  were  obtained 
y  the  process  of  retouching*  as  well  as  by  varying  the  pose  of  the 
head  or  limbs,  or  by  dinerences  of  attributes  and  colourings. 
Actual  retouching  by  a  skilled  modeller  is  seldom  found  except 
in  the  finer  examples. 

The  process  of  baking  required  great  care  and  attention,  for  if 
no  allowance  were  made  for  the  evaporation  of  moistuile,  or  if 
too  great  a  degree  of  temperature  were  reached,  the  result  was 
disastrous.  The  clay  was  ensured  ag[ainst  drying  too  rapidly  by  pre- 
liminar>r  exposure  to  air  and  sunshine,  while  tne  temperature  em- 
ployed in  firing  was  low,  even  lower  than  that  used  for  painted 
vases* 

The  colouring  of  the  baked  statuettes  was  fairly  universal,  the 
chief  exceptions  being  some  of  the  more  archaic  examples,  and 
many  of  the  Roman  period.  The  surface  on  which  the  colours 
was  laid  was  formed  by  a  white  slip  or  engobe  of  a  creartiy  colour 
and  consistency,  with  which  the  whole  fiont  of  the  finirfc  was 
coated.  This  when  dry  became  very  flaky  and  haa  often  fallen  off, 
carrying  the  colours  with  it,  though  most  statuettes  retain  at  least 
traces  of  this  treatment  with  slip.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  this 
slip-coating  was  fired  at  alL     On  the  white  slip-facing  opaque 

*  Clever  forgeries  of  Greek  terracotta  figures  are  now  being  pro- 
duced both  in  France  and  Italy.  Admitted  copies  are  also  made 
in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  but  these  are  eenerally  so  inferior  in  artistic 
merit  as  not  to  deceive  any  one  who  xnows  tne  genuine  article. 
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Plate  I. 


Fig.  I.— ETRUSCAN  SARCOPHAGUS.  2nd  century  B.C. 


Fig.  2.— ARCHAIC  RELIEF  FROM   RHODES, 
about  480  B.C. 
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Fig.  3.— mould  FOR  TERRACOTTA  FIGURE, 
FROM  TARENTUM. 


Plate  II. 
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Fig.  4.— greek  TERRACOTTA  STATUETTES. 
i-3j  from  Tanagra  (3rd  century  B.C.),  4-7»  from  Rhodes  and  Sicily  (Archaic  period). 


Fig.  5.— vase  WITH  TERRACOTTA  FIGURES  FROM 
SOUTHERN   ITALY,  2nd  century  B.C. 


Fig.  6.— ROMAN   BAS-RELIEF  FOR  MURAL 
DECORATION. 
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coloufs  were  painted  in  Umpera  colours.  The  colouring  was  usually 
conventional,  and  only  aimed  at  imparting  a  pleasing  appearance 
to  the  figure.  It  wa$  necessarily  applied  after  the  firing,  as  many 
of 'the  pigments  used  would  have  oeen  altered  or  destroyed  at 
the  firing  temperature  of  the  body.  The  tints  were  body-colours, 
applied  without  shading,  and  red,  blue,  yellow  and  black  are  those 
most  commonly  employed,  the  white  slip  serving  for  the  nude  parts 
and- generally  also  for  the  ground-work.  Bine  and  red  were  especi- 
ally favoured  for  drapery,  as  in  many  of  the  Tanagra  figures;  the 
red  ranging  from  scarlet  to  pink  or  rose  purple.  Black  was  only 
used  for  the  eyes  or  details  of  features;  yellow  (varying  to  deep 
brown)  for  the  hair,  and  also  for  jewelry.  Gilding  is  rare  but  was 
frequently  employed  in  later  times  for  terracotta  imitations  of 
jeweby.  In  the  primitive  terracottas  and  those  of  Cyprus  or  other 
centres  which  adhered  to  primitive  methods,  the  decoration  is  in 
stripes  of  maU  black  and  red  paint  applied  in  a  conventional  manner 
to  human  figures  and  animals  alike.  True  glazes  or  enamels  are 
occasionally  found,  as  for  instance  in  the  later  terracottas  of  Sicily, 
whei«  they  are  employed  both  for  drapery  and  for  flesh  colours. 

Greek  terracotta  statuettes  have  been  discovered  in  tombs,  on 
the  sites  of  sanctuaries^  and  in  private  houses.  The  tomb-finds 
ai«  .scattered  all  over  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  and  the  chief 
sites  have  already  been  noted;  among  the  sanctuaries  we  may 
cite  Olympia,  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  the  Um^nos  of  Demeter  at 
Knidos*  the  temples  at  Naukratis  in  the  Egyptian  Delta,  many 
sites  in  Cyprus,  and  temples  at  Selinus  in  Sicilv  and  Tarentum. 
The  purposes  for  which  these  statuettes  were  used,  (a)  for  religious 
ritesj  (&}  in  daily  life,  (c)  in  funeral  ceremonies,  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  debate.  Since  the  same  types  and  subjects  are 
common  to  each  of  these  classes  of  discoveries  it  is  obvious  that 
the  terracottas  cannot  have  been  intended  for  one  purpose  alone 
even  if  their  primary  significance  was  religious.  Numerous  theories 
have  been  advancea  on  this  subject,  some  authorities  having  main- 
tained that  their  meaning  was  exclusively  religious  or  mythological, 
that  they  originally  corresponded  to  the  Egyptian  ushabti,  and 
that  these  religious  types  were  afterwards  adopted  for  ordinary 
human  figures  symbdizing  the  life  of  the  deceased  beyond  the 
tomb.  The  gradual  change  in  popular  taste  from  figures  of  deities 
to  figures  of  a  genre  type  is  unquestionably  a  feature  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  branch  ot  art,  but  that  the  development  was  affected 
by  religious  ideas  is  more  open  to  doubt.  It  is  more  probable  that 
it  followed  the  lines  of  artistic  evolution,  and  that  the  continued 
use  of  terracottas  as  votive  or  funeral  offerings  became  more  or 
less  a  convention.  In  fact,  the  identity  of  the  typ^,  under  what- 
ever circumstances  they  are  found,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
significance  was  given  to  them  by  the  purchaser,  who  would  decide 
for  himself  whether  he  offered  them  to  some  appropriate  deity, 
deposited  them  in  the  tomb  of  some  relative,  or  kept  them  for  use 
and  decoration  in  his  own  house. 

Subjects  and  Types, — ^The  earliest  beginnings  of  the  statuettes 
proper  show,  as  mu;ht  be  expected  in  primitive  Greek  art,  a  very 
limited  range  of  subjects.  As  in  other  materials,  so  also  in  clay, 
the  female  deity  reiens  supreme.  The  primitive  Hellenic  type  of 
goddess  adopts  two  lorms,  both  derived  from  an  original  in  wood, 
the  board-form  cray£s,.and  the  column  form  kIuv  or  £6apov,  both 
of  which  we  find  also  in  sculpture.  The  limbs  are  wanting,  or  are 
at  best  rudimentary,  the  figure  terminating  below  in  a  spreading 
base.  Both  types  are  found  in  Rhodes,  but  on  the  mainland  ot 
Greece  the  columnar  type  died  out  after  the  Mycenaean  period, 
and  only  the  board^type  remained,  this  being  specially  popular  in 
Boeotia,  where  both  standing  and  sitting  figures  occur,  painted  in 
the  same  style  as  the  local  vases.  This  type  was  adhered  to  for 
the  bodies  of  figures  even  when  the  head^  was  modelled  in  a  more 
advanced  style  of  art.  The  column-type  is  also  well  exemplified  in 
Cyprus.  The  standing  and  seated  goddesses  are  the  two  principal 
types  in  archaic  Greek  art  (PI.  II.  fig.  ^)  ,  and  are  widely  distributed 
and  of  Universal  popularity;  thougn  the  conception  of^the  goddess 
may  vary  with  the  locality,  the  types  are  almost  identical,  and  the 
attributes  are  but  slightly  varied.  A  certain  proportion  of  these 
deities  are  differentiated  as  nature-goddesses,  either  as  a  nude 
goddess  in  a  shrine  or  a  seated  figure  with  a  child  in  her  lap  who 
may  be  described  as  the  Earth-Mother.  Both  types  are  of  oriental 
orijzin.  Another  common  archaic  type  is  the  funeral  mask  or  bust, 
hoUow  at  the  back,  which  is  found  both  in  central  Greece  and 
Rhodes.  Being  almost  always  feminine  it  seems  probable  that 
these  are  not  images  of  the  deceased,  but  the  Chthonian  goddesses 
Demeter  and  Persephone,  playing  in  the  tombs  the  rdle  o'f  pro- 
tectress against  evil  influences,  ^e  mav  also  mention  here  the 
little  figures  of  animals,  women  and  children  variously  occupied, 
and  jointed  dolls  {vGjpinncaffra)  which  can  only  have  served  the 
purpose  of  children's  toys.  In  Athens,  Melos  and  Rhodes,  many 
of  these  have  been  found  in  children's  graves.  The  evidence  of 
finds  and  other  indications  seems  to  show  that  these  archaic  types 
were  not  affected  by  the  rapid  development  of  Greek  art  in  the 
5th  century,  but  continued  m  vogue  until  the  end  of  that  period. 
Certainly  there  are  very  few  terracottas  of  developed  style  which 
can  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  4tn  century,  and 
many  figures  of  archaic  type  can  be  shown  from  the  contents  of 
the  tombs  in  which  they  are  found  not  to  be  earlier  than  the 


5th  oentury  B.c.  The  reason  for  this  is  probably  hieratic.  Owii^ 
to  their  religious  associations  old  conventional  types  continued  in 
use,  whereas  painted  vases  and  the  majority  of  sculptures  of  a  higher 
class  were  not  affected  by  such  considerations.  Therefore  we  are 
not  surprised  when  we  come  to  the  later  terracottas  of  the  fine 
period,  or  4th  century,  to  find  the  standine  and  seated  feminine 
types  still  prominent.  But  the  change  in  style  is  also  accompanied 
by  a  change  in  conception,  and  in  place  of  the  goddess  we  now 
have  the  Greek  lady — in  place  of  the  mythological  the  genre.  The 
transformadon  was  quite  a  simple  one,  and  it  needed  little  change 
to  convert  a  nursing  goddess  into  a  mother  with  her  litrie  one,  or  a 
Persephone  holding  a  flower  into  a  ^irl  of  Tanagra.  The  change 
in  fact  was  artistic  rather  than  reUspous;  an  evolution  rather  than 
a  revolution.  The  figures  were  stiu  placed  in  tombs  and  shrines, 
though  the  old  associations  were  less  strongly  felt. 

In  order  to  know  what  were  the  characteristics  of  the  best  Greek 
work  in  terracotta  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  its  most  typical  pro- 
ducts, the  Tanagra  statuettes  (PI.  II.  fig.  4),  Here  we  haveanalmost 
unlimited  variety  of  feminine  figures  illustrating  the  daily  life  of  Greek 
women.  In  most  cases  the  arms  are  more  or  less  concealed  by  the 
mantle  which  is  drawJi^dosely  across  the  figure,  even  covering  the 
hands;  but  many  hold  a  fan,  a  mirror,  a  wreath,  or  a  theatrical 
mask  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  they  gather  together  the 
folds  of  their  draperies.  The  long  tunic  or  chiton  and  the  mantle 
or  himation,  which  all  without  exception  wear,  formed  the  typical 
dress  of  the  Greek  matron  and  girl ;  and  to  this  was  added  for  out- 
door wear  a  large  shady  hat.  The  seated  types  follow  on  the 
same  lines,  but  are  not  so  common.  These  figures  range  in  date 
from  about  350  to  200  B.C.,  and  their  inspiration  is  probaoly  drawn 
rather  from  the  painting  than, the  sculpture  of  the  period.  The 
terracottas  of  Eretria  in  Euboea  and  of  Myrina  in  Asia  Minor 
stand  next  in  artistic  merit,  but  are  of  more  markedly  Hellenistic 
character;  they  are  freer  from  ancient  tradition,  but  tend  to  de- 
generate into  exaggeration  of  pose  and  conception.  Here  the  types 
of  divinities  so  conspicuously  absent  at  Tanagra  reappear;  in  par- 
ticular Eros  or  Cupid,  the  one  deity  who  universally  caugjit  the 
popular  taste  in  the  Hellenistic  age,  and  in  the  many  representa- 
tions of  whom  we  see  the  prototypes  of  the  Pompeian  Amoretti ; 
Aphrodite,  Dioiwsos  and. Victory  are  also  popular  themes.  At 
some^^mes  the  Tanagra  types  are  repeated  here,  as,  with  varying 
artistic  success,  in  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  littoral. 

Though  no  other  Greek  site  has  produced  terracottas  of  such 
artistic  merit  as  the  two  just  discussed,  there  are  others  where  the 
art  enjoyed  great  popularity,  either  for  a  comparatively  brief 
period  or  through  the  whole  history  of  Greek  art.  Some  of  these 
centres  of  manufacture  have  already  received  mention  or  at  least 
allusion,  but  we  may  briefly  call  attention  to  a  few  others.  From 
Sicily  we  possess  a  complete  series,  from  archaic  to  later  times, 
the  earlier  being  best  represented  at  Selinus,  where  a  great  variety 
of  richly  coloured  figures  have  been  found;  there  are  also  many 
fine  heads  of  Sth  century  style,  and  later  figures  of  Aphrodite, 
Eros  and  other  deities  imitating  the  later  types  of  Hellenistic  art. 
At  Naukratis  in  the  Egyptian  Delta  the  later  terracottas  arc 
strongly  influenced  by  Egyptian  ideas,  and  figures  like  Bes  and 
Horus  are  found  in  conjunction  with  orientalized  Aphrodite-types. 
In  the  Cyrenaica  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  the  influence  of 
Tanagra  is  apparent,  but  the  style  is  for  the  most  part  degenerate. 
The  terracottas  of  Tarentum  stand  apart  from  those  of  otner  sites, 
being  markedly  funereal  in  character;  many  represent  Dionysos 
reclining  at  a  banquet.  ^  Elsewhere  in  Southern  Italy  the  types 
correspond  to  those  of  Sicily  and  other  Mediterranean  sites. 

Terracotta  work  in  relief,  apart  from  definitely  architectural 
examples,  is  almost  limited  to  two  sniall  classes,  both  belonging  to 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  These  groups,  known  respectively 
as  "  Melian  *  and  Locrian  reliefs,  consist  of  small  plaques, 
possibly  intended  to  be  jp^rtefd  in  the  walls  of  temples  or  shnnes. 
The  subjects  of  the  Locrian  reliefs,  which  mostly  relate  to  the 
myth  and  cult  of  Persephone,  seem  to  indicate  that  they  at  least 
were  of  a  votive  character.  They  occur  at  Locri  in  Southern  Itahr, 
and  similar  examples  dedicated  to  Athena  have  been  found  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens.  The  Metian  reliefs  exhibit  a  wider  scope  of 
subjects,  mainly  mythological;  the  work  is  exceedingly  delicate 
ana  refined  in  character.  Some  are  simple  plaques;  others  have 
the  figures  cut  out  without  background,  or  only  the  outer  con- 
tours. They  have  been  found  on  various  Greek  sites,  the  majority 
in  Melos  (Pi.  I.  fig.  2). 

'  There  is  a  class  of  viis^s  whiph  comes  rather  under  the  heading  of 
terracotta  than  of  pottery,  from  its  technical  character  and  general 
appearance.  These  are  found  at  Canosa,  Calvi,  Cumae  and  elsewhere 
in  Southern  Italy,  and  belong  to  the  Hellenistic  period  (PI.  II.  fig.  5). 
They  combine  in  a  marked  degree  the  characteristics  of  the  vase 
and  the  statuette,  some  being  vases  with  moulded  reliefs  or  small 
figures  in  the  round  attached;  others  actual  figures  or  colossal 
heads  modelled  in  vase  form,  with  the  addition  ot  mouth,  handle 
and  base.  They  are  often  of  gigantic  size,  and  do  not  appear  to 
have  served  any  practical  purpose;  probably  they  were  made 
specially  for  the  tomb.  They  are  covered  with  a  white  slip  like 
trie  statuettes,  and  are  often  richly  coloured.  Some  even  have 
subjects  painted  in  some  permanent  process  like  encaustic.     The 
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form  usually  adapted  is  that  of  a  spherical  vase  with  a  flat  handle 
on  the  top  and  tm'ee  tall  mouths. 

Etruscan  Terracotta  Work. — ^Some  features  of  terracotta  work  ^re 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  Etruria,  who  employed  this  material  both 
lor  finer  works  of  art  and  for  more  utilitanan  purposes.  Several 
ancient  writers  speak  of  their  preference  for  cla^r  and  their  skill  in 
its  use.  PUny  attributes  its  introduction  to  Corinthian  refugees  in 
the  7th  century,  and  states  that  the  art  of  modelling  in  clay  was 
brought  to  perfection  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  Etruria.  Cer- 
tainly for  their  sutues  the  Etruscans  appear  to  have  preferred 
clay  to  other  materials  (except  perhaps  bronze),  and  also  for  use 
in  architecture.  The  Romans  employed  Etruscan  artists  to  decorate 
their  temples,  and  the  statue  of  J\ipiter  on  the  Capitol  was  made 
by  Volca  of  Veii  about  500  B.C.,  in  clay  painted  vermilion,  as  was 
also  the  chariot  on  the  pediment  of  tne  temple.  For  the  decora- 
tion of  temples  terracotta  remained  in  use  even  down  to  Roman 
times;  these  buildings  being  usually  of  wood  covered  with  slabs 
of  terracotta,  like  the  early  Greek  buildings  discussed  in  the  pre- 
ceding section.  Remains  of  teniples  with  terracotta  decoration  of 
this  &nd  have  been  found  at  Cervetri  (Caere),  at  Alatri,  and  at 
Civita  Castellana  (Falerii),  as  well  as  at  Civita  Lavinia  {v.  supra). 
Other  remains  of  terracotta  decorations  come  from  Conca  (Satricum), 
Orvieto,  Pitigliano  and  Luni,  where  the  pediment  of  the  temple 
has  the  figures  of  Ol^/'mp^n  deities,  muses  and  the  slaughter  of 
Niobids,  aU  executed  in  terrdcotta  on  a  large  scale.  The  date  of 
these  sculptures  is  about  200  B.p.  At  Alatri  and  Falerii  the  decora- 
tion consists  of  a  complete  syistem  of  terracotta  plating  over  the 
woodwork  of  the  roofs  and.  architraves,  ornamented  with  patterns 
in  relief  or  painted  and  surmounted  with  carved  antefixal  ornaments. 
Some  of  the  antefixae  from  Cervetri  are  very  effective  exaniples  of 
sculpture  and  exhibit  in  a  marked  degree  the  influence  of  Ionic 
Greek  art,  due  to  the  Hellenic  elements  with  which  the  civilization 
of  Caere  and  the  Campanian  cities  was  permeated. 

The  form  of  monument  which  best  exhibits  the  Etruscan  fond- 
ness for  terracotta  as  a  ^material  for  sculpture  is  the  sarcophagus,  of 
which  some  remarkable  archaic  examples  exist,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  later  date.  Among. the  former  the  most  conspicuous 
example  is  the  well-known 'C&stellani  sarcophagus  in  the  British 
Museum,  dating;  from  the  end  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  The  sides 
are  decorated  with  friezes  of  figures  in  relief,  and  on  the  cover  is  a 
group  of  a  man  and  a  woman  reclining,  executed  in  the  round 
ufe-size.  These  figures  are  undoubtedly  genuine  native  work,  and 
in  the  obvious  inability  of  the  sculptor  to  achieve  success  in  work- 
ing in  the  round  they  contrast  strongly  with  the  reliefs,  which  are 
truly  Hellenic  in  stjrle  if  not  in  subject.  There  are  similar  examples 
in  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  Museo  Papa  Giulio  at  Rome. 

The  later  sarcophagi  which  belong  to  the  3rd  century  B.C.  follow 
on  the  same  lines.  They  invariably  consist  of  a  rectangular  body 
or  coffer  with  sculptured  reliefs  on  the  front  and  sides,  and  a  flat 
cover  on  which  reclines  a  figure  representing  the  deceased  person. 
They  were  used  for  holding  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  Usually  they 
are  of  small  size,  measuring  not  more  than  18  by  12  by  12  in., 
but  some  are  large  enough  for  a  body  to  lie  in  at  full  length.  The 
reliefs  freely  modelled  in  the  style  01  later  Etruscan  art  are  often 
of  a  funerary  character,  representing  the  last  farewell  to  the  dead 
in  the  presence  of  Charon  and  other  death-deities;  others  have 
mythological  subjects,  such  as  the  combat  of  EteoWes  and  Poly- 
neikes;  the  slaying  of  the  dragon  by  Kadmos;  or  the  parting  of 
Admetos  and  Alkestis.  They  are  usually  painted  tn  tempera  on  a 
white  ground,  the  bright  coloMring  having  a  very  vivid  effect. 

By  far  the  finest  examples  of  this  dfass  are  one  from  Cervetri, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  another  very  similar  in  the  Archaeo- 
logical Museum  at  Florence,  with  which  were  found  coins  of  about 
150  B.C.  The  former  (PI.  I.  fig.  i)  is  shown  by  its  inscription  to  be 
the  tomb  of  one  Seianti  Xhanunia,  whose  life-size  effigy  adorns  its 
cover;  a  most  realistic  example  of  Etruscan  portrait-sculpture  in 
perfect  preservation,  richly  coloured,  and  adorned  with  jewelry.  The 
dimensions  of  this  sarcophagus  are  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  by  i  ft.  4  in.;  it 
has  no  reliefs  on  the  front  but  a  simple  pattern  of  pilasters  and 
ciuatref oils.  Owing  to  its  great  size  the  figure  of  the  lady  was  shaped 
in  two  halves,  the  joint  l^ing  below  the  hips.  The  Florence  sarco- 
phagus represents  a  lady  of  tne  name  of  Larthia  Seianti. 

Roman  Terracotta  Wofhr^Thie  uses  of  clay  among  the  Romany 
were  much  the  same  as  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans,  in 
architecture  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes;  the  maiii 
differences  were  that  in  some  cases  its  use  was  more  extensive  in 
Rome,  in  others  less;  and  generally  that  the  products  of  Roman 
workshops  are  inferior  to  those  of  earlier  times.  But  the  technical 
processes  are  in  the  main  those  previously  eniployed.  The  Romans 
divided  the  manufacture  of  objects  in  day  into  two  classes:  opus 
figulinum  for  fine  ware  made  from  argiUa  or  creta  figularis  and  opus 
doliare  for  tiles  and  common .  earthenware.  Of  their  use  of  tiles 
and  bricks  in  architecture  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak,  except 
for  the  ornamental  architectural  details  which  come  strictly  undler 
the  heading  of  terracotta* 

Ornamental  tiles  followed  much  on  the  lines  oi  those  used  in 
Greece,  whether  roof-tiles  or  antefixal  ornaments,  though  the  latter 
are  both  simpler  and  inferior  in  design.-  Terracotta  was  largely 
used  at  Pompeii  for  this  purpose,  and  also  for  gutters  and  well 


mouths.  A  characteristic  feature  of  Pompeian  houses  is  the  troujgfi- 
like  gutter  which  formed  an  ornamental  cornice  to  the  compiuPium 
or  open  skylight  of  the  atrium  and  peristyle;  these  were  adorned 
with  s^uts  in  the  form  of  masks  or  animals'  heads,  through  which 
the  rain-water  fell  from  the  gutters  into  the  impluvium.  Some 
fifood  examples  of  roof-tiles  and  antefixal  ornaments  have  also  been 
found  at  Ostia. 

Terracotta  mural  decoration  was  also  laredy  employed  by  the 
Romans  for  the  interior  and  exterior  of  tneir  buildings;  in  the 
form  of  slabs  ornamented  with  reliefs  hung  on  the  walls  or  round 
the  cornices.  Cicero  speaks  of  fixing  the  bas-reliefs  (typos)  "  on 
the  cornice  of  his  little  atrium."  These  slabs  usually  measure  about 
18  by  9  to  12  in.,  and  have  nearly  ail  been  found  in  Rome,  though 
isolated  examples  occur  in  other  places.  There  is  a  series  of 
160  in  the  British  Museum  (PI.  II.  ng.  6),  whole  or  iragmentary^- 
nearly  all  of  which  were  collected  at  Rome  by  Charles  Towneley — 
and  there  is  another  large  collection  in  the  Louvre,  Others  from 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla  are  in  various  museums  at  Rome. 

These  reliefs  were  pressed  in  moulds,  as  is  shown  by  the  frequent 
repetition  of  certain  subjects  with  at  most  only  slight  differences; 
moreover  the  relief  is  low,  with  sharp  and  definite  outlines  such  as 
a  mould  would  produce.  They  were  sometimes  retouched  before 
baking,  hence  the  variations.  Keliefs  entirely  modelled  are  much 
rarer,  but  some  examples  exist,  of  considerable  artistic  feeling  and 
freedom.  Circular  holes  are  left  in  the  slabs  for  the  plugs  by 
which  they  were  attached  in  their  places.  The  clay  vanes  in 
ouality  and  appearance,  and  in  tone  ranges  from  a  pale  buff  to  a 
dark  reddish-brown.  Traces  of  colouring  are  sometimes  found; 
backgrounds  of  a  light  blue,  and  figures  or  more  commonly  details 
such  as  hair  being  painted  red,  yellow,  purple  or  white.  These 
colours  are  painted  »n  tempera^  and  their  use  is  purely  conventional. 
The  slabs  are  usually  ornamental,  with  cornices  of  egg-pattern  and 
palmettes,  or  with  an  edging  of  open-work. 

The  figures  are  mostly  m  low  relief,  grouped  with  large,  ikt 
surfaces  between  in  the  manner  of  contemporary  Roman  art;  in 
some  cases  the  whole  groundwork  is  composed  of  patterns  of  scroll- 
work or  foliage,  more  or  less  conventionalized.  The  compositions 
consist  either  oif  narrow  friezes  with  rowis  of  Cupids  or  masks,  or 
groups  of  two  or  three  figures  resembling  temple-metopes.  The 
style  is  in  ^neral  bold  and  vigorous,  ana  being  essentially  archi- 
tectural it  IS  not  devoid  of  dignity  and  beauty.  The  known 
examples  fall  into  two  groups  according  to  their  treatment :  (a)  The 
naturalistic  style,  corresponding  to  the  so-called  "  Hellenistic " 
reliefs  of  Augustan  art;  (b)  the  conventional,  not  to  say  archaistic, 
corresponding  to  the  classicist  tendencies  of  another  school  of 
Augustan  artists  represented  by  the  "  New  Attic  "  reliefs.  Both 
groups  find  close  parallels  in  the  metal-work  and  pottery  of  this 
period,  to  which  date  they  may  therefore  be  assigned. 

The  subjects  cover  a  very  wide  field.  Many  are  no  doubt  in- 
spired by  well-known  works  of  art;  others  are  closely  related  to 
the  "  New  Attic  "  types,  including  dancing  and  frenzied  maenads 
or  the  seasons.  Others  again,  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
reproduce  Egyptian  landscapes.  Scenes  from  the  circus  or  arena, 
or  quasi-histoncal  subjects,  such  as  triumphs  over  barbarians, 
again  illustrate  favourite  themes  of  Roman  Imperial  art.  Of 
mythological  subjects,  the  most  populai^  are  Dionysiac  scenes. 
Satyrs  gathering  and  pressing  grapes,  and  Victory  slaying  a  bull; 
while  heroic  legends  are  also  represented.  Of  a  more  conventional 
type  are  figures  of  Cupids  carrying  wreaths,  priestesses  sacrificing, 
or  single  figures  surrounded  by  elaborate  scrolls. 

Roman  Sculpture  in  Terracotta. — Frequent  allusions  in  classical 
writers  indicate  that  the  ancient  statues  of  the  Romans  were 
mostly  of  terracotta,  and  Pliny  notes  that  even  in  his  day  statuettes 
of  clay  were  still  preferred  for  temples.  There  are  also  references 
to  signa  fictilda  placed  on  pediments  of  buildings  such  as  the  Capi- 
toline  temple.  As  noted  in  the  previous  section,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  Republic,  Rome  was  indebted  for  these  to  Etruscan 
artists,  but  the  style  of  the  figures  was  probably  more  Greek  than 
Etruscan.  In  493  B.C.  Gorgasus  and  Damophilus  of  Himera  in 
Sicily  ornamented  with  terracotta  reliefs  and  figures  the  temple  of 
Ceres  (now  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin).  Towards  the  end  of  the 
Republic  modellers  in  clay  are  mentioned,  such  as  Possis,  who 
imitated  grapes  and  other  fruit,  and  the  sculptor  Arcesilaus.  But 
their  work  in  this  material  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  models 
for  sculpture  or  metal  work,  and  the  invasion  of  the  masterpieces 
of  Greek  art  and  the  general  adoption  of  marble  by  sculptors  led 
to  the  neglect  of  terracotta  as  a  medium^  of  the  glyptic  arts.  Few 
statues  otany  size  in  this  material  now  exist,  but  there  is  an  interest- 
ing series  in  the  British  Museum,  found  in  a  well  near  Porta  Latina 
at  Rome  in  1767,  restored  by  Nollekens,  and  acquired  by  Charles 
Towneley.  Some^  terracotta  figures  of  considerable  size  were  found 
at  Pompeii,  having  formed  the  cult-statues  of  a  temple;  others 
were  employed  for  adorning  gardens,  like  the  series  from  Rome 
just  mentioned.  Terracotta  figures  were  also  employed  as  archi- 
tectural members  of  the  caryatid  type.  All  these  belong  to  the 
Augustan  and  succeeding,  period,  or  at  least  are  not  later  than  the 
rek[n  of  Nero-  ^    ^ 

Terracotta  statuettes  similar  in  style  to  those  <^  Greece  are  also 
found  in  houses  and  tombs  of  the  Roman  period  or  as  votive 
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offerings  on  sacred  sites.  They  were  known  to  the  Fooians  as  SifiUat 
and  were  used  as  presents,  or  placed  in  the  lararia  or  domestic 
shrines.  Some  200  were  found  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  Pompeii, 
implyinc:  that  they  took  the  place  of  the  nuirble  and  bronze  figures 
which  the  wealthier  inhabitants  alone  could  afk>rd.  At  the  festival 
of  Sigillaria,  part  of  the  December  Saturnalia,  terracotta  figures 
and  masks  were  in  great  demand.  Originally  these  were  votive 
offerings  to  Saturn,  but  later  the  custom  degenerated  into  that  of 
giving  them  as  presents  to  friends  or  children,  a  practice  indulged 
m  by  the  Einperors  Hadrian  and  Caracalla* 

The  makers  of  these  figures  were  known  as  sigiUarii  or  jlg^^ 
sigilkUoreSf  and  they  lived  in  the  Via  Sigillaria,  Their  social 
position  appears  to  have  been  very  low;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  were  chiefly  patronized  by  the  poorer  classes;  pro- 
bably many  of  them  were  slaves.  The  technical  processes  which 
they  employed  were  practically  those  of  the  Greek  craftsmen. 
Large  figures  were  made  from  models  (proplasmata)  and  built  up 
on  a  wooden  frame- work  known  as  crux  or  stipes;  but  the  smaller 
ones  were  ntade  from  moulds.  The  range  of  subjects  is  much  the 
same  as  in  the  later  Greek  terracottas.  At  Pompeii  genre  figures 
predominate,  such  as  gladiator^,  athletes  and  slaves,  and  in  general 
there  is  a  preference  Tor  portraits  and  grotesques.  On  the  whole 
these  late  works  have  little  artistic  merit.  Votive  figures  have 
been  found  at  Praeneste  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Fortune,  and 
also  at  Nemi  and  GabiL 

This  industry  also  exteaided  from  Rome  to  the  provinces,  axid 
terracotta  statuettes  of  local  make  have  been  found  even  in  Britain, 
as  at  Richborough,  Colchester  and  London.  In  Gaul  in  particular, 
and  in  the  Rhine  district,  there  were  very  extensive  manufactures 
of  terracottas  after  the  conquest  of  Julius  Caesar  in  58  B.C.  They 
were  made  by  local  craftsmen  for  the  Roman  colonists,  who  intro- 
duced their  own  types  of  design.  The  principal  centre  of  manu- 
facture was  the  district  of  the  Allier  in  Central  France.  Potteries 
have  been  found  at  Moulins,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  France,  in 
Belgium  and  Alsace,  and  along  the  Rhine.  The  figures  found  in 
the  Allier  district  are  made  of  a  peculiar  white  clay,  the  technique 
resembling  that  of  Roman  work,  but  the  modelling  is  heavy  and 
often  barbaric.  Numerous  moulds  have  also  come  to  light  which 
show  that  the  figures  were  made  in  two  pieces;  on  the  exterior  of 
these  moulds  the  potters'  names  have  frequently  been  scratched 
(to  indicate  ownership).  Names  appear  on  the  figures  as  well  as 
on  tbs  moulds,  and  many  of  these  are  of  Gaulish  origin.  The  com- 
monest  names  are  those  of  Pistillus  of  Autun,  Rextugenus,  a  potter 
of  north-west  France,  and  Vindex  of  Cologne.  The  subjects  in- 
clude divinities,  genre  figures,  and  animals;  among  the  former  thq 
pre-eminent  type  is  that  of  a  Nature-Goddess,  characterized  either 
as  Venus  Genetrix  or  as  a  Mother  with  a  Child  (jcavpoTp64»oi)- 
Both  in  subject  and  in  artistic  character  these  statuettes  appeat 
to  have  been  largely  influenced  by  the  Graeco-Egyptian  art  of 
Alexandria  during  the  Hellenistic  period.  They  appear  to  have 
been  used  for  domestic  and  funerary  purposes  and  as  votivd 
offerings. 

After  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  west,  the  artistic 
use  of  terracotta  was  abandoned  for  many  centuries,  though,  here 
and  there,  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  districts  that  had  been  once 
Roman  provinces,  decorated  terracotta  work  was  carried  on  spcxadi" 
cally  both  in  parts  of  France  and  of  Germany.  The  true  renaissance 
of  its  use  came  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries^  when  it  was 
adapted  once  more  to  architectural  service  in  the  Gothic  buildings 
of  northern  Italy  and  of  Germany.  In  Germany  the  mark  of 
Brandenburg  is  especially  rich  in  buildings  enriched  with  modelled 
terracotta.  The  church  of  St  Catherine  in  the  town  of  Brandenbure 
is  decorated  in  the  most  lavish  way  with  delicate  tracery  and 
elaborate  string-courses  and  cornices  enriched  with  foliage  all 
modelled  in  clay ;  the  town-hall  of  Brandenburg  is  another  instance 
of  the  same  use  of  terracotta.  At  TangermCtnde,  the  church  of 
St  Stephen  and  other  buildines  of  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century 
are  wonderful  e2camples  of  this  method  of  decoration;  the  north 
door  of  St  Stephen's  especially  being  a  masterpiece  of  rich  and 
effective  mouldmg.  In  northern  Italy  this  use  of  terracotta  was 
carried  to  an  equally  high  pitch  of  perfection.  The  western  fa^e 
of  the  cathedral  of  Crema,  the  communal  buildings  of  Piacenza, 
and  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  in  Milan  are  aU  striking  examples  of  the 
extreme  splendour  of  effect  that  can  be  obtained  by  terracotta 
work.  The  Certosa  near  Pavia  is  a  gorgeous  specimen  bf  the  early 
work  of  the  r6th  century;  the  tw6  cloisters  are  especially  magnifi^ 
cent.  Pavia  itself.' is  very  rich  in  terracotta  decoration,  especially 
the  ducal  pala^ce  and  the  churches  of  S.  Francesco  and  S.  Maria  del 
Carmine.  Some  delicate  work  exists  among  the  medieval  build- 
ings of  Rome,  dating  from  the  14th  and  i6th  centuries,  as,  for 
example,  the  rich  cofflKes  of  the  south  aisle  of  S.  Maria  in  Ara 
Coeli,  c*  1300;  the  front  of  S.  Co&imato  in  Trastevere,  built  c.  1490; 
and  a  once  very  magnificent  house,  near  the  Via  di  Tordinone, 
which  dates  from  the  14th  century. 

With  the  revival  of  terracotta  as  an  adjunct  to  medieval  archi- 
tecture we  find  the  sculptors  of  the  Italian  renaissance  turning  to 
this  material,  as  a  meoium  for  the  production  of  reliefs,^  busts, 
and  even  groups  of  many  life-sized  figures — again  following  the 
practice    of  classic  times.    Much    of    the    Florentine   terracotta 


sculpture  of  the  15th  century  is  zman%  the  most  beautiful  plastic 
work  the  world  fauEts  ever  seen,  espectaliy  -that  by  Jacopo  della 
Quercia,  Donatello,  atid  the  sculptors  of  the  next  generation.^  For 
life,  spirit,  and  realistic  truth,  conibined  with  sculpturesque  breadth, 
these  pieces  are  masterpieces  of  invention  and  manipulation.  The 
portrait  busts  are  perfect  models  of  iconic  sculpture.  In  some 
respects  the  use  ot  burnt  clay  for  sculpture  has  great  advan- 
tages over  that  of  marble;  the  soft  day  is  easily  and  rapidly 
moulded  into  form  while  the  sculptor's  thought  is  fresh  in  his  mind, 
and  thus  works  in  terracotta  often  possess  a  spirit  and  vigour 
which  can  hardly  be  reproduced  in  laboriously  finished  marble. 
In  the  1 6th  century  a  more  realistic  style  was  introduced,  and  this 
was  heightened  by  the  custom  of  paintmg  the  fiKures  in  oil  colours. 
Many  very  clever  groups  of  this  land  were  produced  by  Ambrogio 
Fcppa  (Caradosso)  for  S.  Satiro  at  Milan  and  by  Guido  MazKoni 
ana  Begardli  (1479-1565)  for  diurches  in  Modena.  These  terra- 
cotta sculptures  are  unpleasinjg  in  coknir  and  far  too  pictorial  in 
style;  but  those  of  Begarelh  were  enthustastioally  admired  by 
Michelangelo.  The  introduction  of  enamelled  reliefs  in  terracotta 
which  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  Florentine  sculptor  Luca 
della  Robbia  and  his  descendants,  is  specially  treated  in  the  article 
Dblla  Robbia  (g.v.). 

From  these  two  centres  the  devdopsient  of  architectural  terra- 
cotta gradually  spread  over  western  £urope.  The  German  school 
influenced  the  work  done  in  the  Low  Countries  and  finally  in  Ensland, 
where  it  also  met  the  direct  influence  of  the  Italian  school  due  to 
the  invasion  of  En^nd  by  Italian  artists  such  as  Torri^iano  and 
others  who  were  invited  to  England  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Henry  VIII*  It  is  only  m  the  eastern  and  southern  counties 
of  England  that  we  find  instances  of  the  terracotta  work  of  this 
period,  and  much  of  it  is  so  un-English  in  style  that  most  autho- 
rities consider  it  was  not  made  in  England  at  all  but  was  imported 
from  Holland  or  Flanders.  Essex  possesses  the  finest  examples; 
such  as  those  to  be  found  in  the  Manor  House  at  Layer  Marney,  and 
a  richly-decorated  terracotta  tomb  in  the  church  at  the  same  place, 
both  dating  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 

In  the  Collegiate  Church  at  Wymondham  in  Norfolk  there  are 
very  large  and  elaborate  sedilia  with  canopied  niches  all  of  terra- 
cotta of  the  same  period  and  apparently  of  the  same  manufacture. 
The  unsettlement  which  followed  the  Reformation  in  England  and 
continued  during  the  Stuart  period  seems  to  have  put  an  end  to 
this  imported  art,  and  it  is  only  in  modem  tiroes  that  we  find  a 
revival  of  architectural  terracotta  work  in  England.^ 

France. — Another  offshoot  from  the  fertife  plains  of  northern 
Italy  was  implanted  ifi  France  during  the  i6th  century.  Many 
sculptors  from  northern  and  central  Italy  were  attracted  to  France 
by  Francis  I.  and  his  successors,  and,  amon£  other  arts,  they  intro- 
duced the  making  of  artistic  terracottas.  The  most  famous  name 
in  the  lists  of  these  Italian  artists  is  that  of  Girolamo  della  Robbia 
(see  article  Della  Robbia),  who  executed,  in  1529,  the  enamelled 
terracotta  for  the  decoration  of  the  "  Petit  Chateau  de  Madrid  '* 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Paris,  for  Francis  I.*  Many  other  Italian 
artists  of  lesser  repute  imported  their  arts  into  France,  and  the 
British  Museum  possesses  an  embossed  tile  bearing  the  head  of 
St  John  the  Baptist,  encircled  by  a  Gothic  inscription,  which  was 
evidently  made  at  Lyons  during  the  i6th  century.  The  very 
mould  of  this  tile,  together  with  other  subjects  of  similar  type,  was 
excavated  at  Lyons  and,  while  it  is  probable  that  the  workmanship 
was  Italian,  the  style  of  the  modelling  is  entirely  French  in  char- 
acter. 

5/>atn.— At  about  the  same  period  the  Italian  modellers  or 
sculptors  carried  the  art  into  Spam,  and  many  extraordinary  works 
are  still  extant  in  various  Spanish  churches  remarkable  for  their 
vivid  realism  and  for  a  too  pictorial  style  which  degrades  them 
from  their  true  rank  as  architectural  decoration. 

During  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  the  architectural  use  of 
terracotta  again  fell  away  owing  to  the  increasing  use  of  marble, 
but  that  the  art  still  survived  m  other  forms  is  shown  by  the  por- 
trait busts  of  Dwi^ht  (17th  century),  though  they  were  made  in 
stoneware  and  not  m  unglazed  terracotta;  and  the  charming  little 
statuettes  and  groups  made  in  Lorraine  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
France  by  Guibal,  Cyfl36  and  Lemire,  sculptors  employed  at  some 
of  the  pottery  factories  of  the  period. 

It  should  De  mentioned  that  during  the  iSth  century  ordinary 
clay  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  but  the  porcelain  figures  made  at 
Meissen,  Sevres  and  other  continental  factories  show  how  persistent 
the  vogue  of  figure-modelling  in  clay  had  become — ^though  the 
clay  was  porcelain  clay  and  not  ordinary  terracotta  (see  Ceramics). 

Modern. — During  the  last  fifty  years  there  has  been  throughout 
Europe  a  great  revival  in  the  manufacture  of  terracotta,  both  glazed 
and  unglazed.  We  have  in  England,  for  example,  some  very  im- 
portant buildings,  such  aathe  Natural  History  Museum,  the  Albert 


*The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has  a  splendid  and  repi-e- 
sentative  collecrion  of  these  Italian  terracottas. 

*This  last  and  most  extensive  of  the  works  In  terracotta  exe- 
cuted by  the  Robbia  family  was  destroyed  during  the  French 
Revolution  in  1792,  but  exact  drawings  of  it  arc  srill  in  existence 
showing  all  the  necessary  details. 
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Han,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Sciencei  all  in  South  Kensington, 
London,  which  illustrate  to  perfection  the  English  terracotta  work 
of  the  mid- Victorian  period.  The  Rijks  Museum  at  Ainsterdam, 
and  many  important  buildinp[s  in  the  north  of  Germany,  in  Belgium 
and  in  France,  display  the  mcreasing  use  of  baked  clay  for  archi- 
tectural purposes. 

The  enort  of  all  terracotta  makers  during  recent  times  has  been 
to  pnxluce  a  building  material  capable  of  resisting  the  acids  and 
soot  contained  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  great  towns.  Technically 
many  of  the  leading  manufacturers  in  England  and  the  continental 
countries  have  been  very  successful  in  this  effort,  as  they  are  able 
to  produce  building  materials  of  pleasant  colour  and  texture  which 
are  practically  add-refflsting.  Critics  of  this  modern  development 
of  terracotta  as  a  building  material  frequently  complain  of  the 
want  of  truth  in  the  lines  of  cornices,  door  or  window  jambs,  &c. 
For  this  default  the  manufacturer  is  not  so  much  to  blame  as  are 
those  modem  architects  who  design  a  building  for  stone  construc- 
tion and  then  decide  to  have  it  executed  in  terracotta.  The  shrink- 
age of  day  both  in  drying  and  firing  is  well  known,  and  it  is  this 
shrinkage  which  causes  large  pieces  of  terracotta  to  twist  or  become 
crooked.  When  our  modern  architects  shall  have  realized  that  the 
details  of  a  building  must  be  designed  spedally  for  the  material 
that  is  to  be  used  in  its  construction,  terracotta  will  come  into  its 
own  again  as  a  decorative  building  material.  The  present  method 
of  constructing  buildings  in  reinforced  concrete,  faced  with  glazed 
or  unglazed  terracotta,  will  afford  the  architects  of  the  20th  century 
an  unrivalled  opportunity  for  the  use  of  this  material. 

Collections. — ^The  Louvre,  British  Museum,  and  the  museums  of 
Beriin  and  Athens  have  remarkably  fine  collections  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  terracottas,  and  many  provincial  museums,  such  as 
those  of  Florence,  Perugia,  Rome,  Naples,  Nimes  and  Aries,  have 
also  collections  of  importance.  The  best  collections  of  Greek  terra- 
cotta figures  are  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Louvre  and  the 
museums  of  Berlin  and  Athens;  but  a  large  number  of  the  finest 
Greek  terracotta  figures  are  in  private  collections.  In  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  there  is  a  remarkable  collection  of  fine  Floren- 
tine terracottas  of  the  best  periods. 

Literature, — L6on  Heuzey,  "  Recherches  sur  les  figurines  de 
femmes  voildes,"  in  Man,  assoc,  des  Hudes  grecques  (Paris,  1874); 
«f.,  "  Rech.  sur  un  groupe  de  Praxit^e,  ...  en  terre  cuite,"  in 
Caz,  des  B,'Arts  (September  1875);  id.,  "Rech.  sur  les  terres 
cuites  grecques,"  in  Mon.  assoc.  des  ilud.  gfec.  (1876);  ii.,  Les 
Ori^ines  des  terres  cuites  (Paris,  1882);  id,,  Catalogue  des  figurines 
antiques  du  Louvre  (Paris,  1883-83);  td.,  "  Papposil^ne  et  le  dieu 
Bes,^'  in  Bull.  Cor.  Hell.  (1884),  pp.  161-167;  Frtthner,  Les  Terres 
cuites  iAsie-Mineure  (Paris,  1875^-81);  id.,  Cat.  de  la  Coll.  Lecuyer 
(Paris,  1883),  and  Cat.  de  la  Coll.  Barre  (Paris,  1878);  Kekul6, 
Griechische  Tonfiguren  aus  Tanagra  (Berlin,  1878);  id.,  Griechische 
Terracotten  vom  Berliner  Museum  (Berlin,  1878);  id.,  Die  antiken 
Terracotten  von  Pompeii  (Stuttjjart,  1880);  Rayet,  Monuments  de 
Fart  antique  (Paris,  1884),  h.  74-90;  id.,  ^*  Sur  une  plaque 
estampde,^  in  Bull.  Cor.  Hell.  (1879),  pp.  ^9-333".  «<^»  ^a^-  de  la 
Coll.  Rayet  (1880);  id.,  "  Les  Figunnes  de  Tanagra  (Louvre),"  in 
Gaz.  des  B.-Arts  (1875);  id.,  *'  lyArt  grec  au  Trocad^ro,"  in  Gaz, 
des  B.'Arts  (1878);  Furtwaeneler,  La  Coll.  Sahouroff  (Paris, 
1882-85),    splendidly    illustrated    in    colours;    Martha,    Cat.    des 


Chypriotes,"  ibid.  (1879).  pp.  86-94;  Pottier  and  Reinach, 
"  Fouilles  de  Myrina,"  ibid.,  various  articles  in  voFs.  for  1882-83; 
Paul  Girard,  "N6cropoles  de  la  Gr^e  du  Nord,"  ibid.  (1879), 
pp.  211-221;  Max.  Collignon,  "Plaque  estamp6e  de  Santonn," 
ibid.  (1881),  pp.  436-438;  Cesnola,  Cyprus  (London,  1877);  Schlie- 
mann,  Troy,  Mycenae,  and  Tiryns;  E.  Curtius,  Giebelgruppen  aus 
Tanagra  (Berlin,  1878);  Delauney,  "Terres  cuites  de  Tanagra,'* 
m  Revue  de  France  (May  and  June  1878).  An  account  of  the  first 
discovery  of  the  Tanagra  figures  is  given  by  Otto  LOders  in  Bull. 
Inst.  Cor.  Arch.  (1874),  p.  120;  see  also  various  articles  in  Gaz, 
Archiol.,  Archdol.  Zeitung,  and  Mon.  Inst.  Arch.  Rom.  (especially 
vol.  vi.).  For  the  earlier  known  terracottas,  see  Panofka,  Terra- 
cotten des  k.  Museums  zu  Berlin  (18^2);  Combe,  Terracottas  in  the 
British  Museum  (London,  18 10);  and  Gerhard,  Monumenti  fi^ulini 
di  Sicilia  (Berlin,  1835);  A.  Baumeister,  Denkmdler  des  klasstschen 
AlUrtums,  3  vols.  (Munich  and  Leipzig,  1884-89)  j  E.  T.  Cook, 
Handbook  to  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anttquities,  British 
Museum  (London,  1903);  A.  S.  Murray,  Handbook  of  Greek  Archaeo* 
logy  (London,  1892);  S.  Reinach,  The  Story  of  Art  through  the  Ages, 
chaps,  iv.-x.  (Eng.  trans.,  1004);  H.  R.  Hall,  The  Oldest  Civiliza- 
tion of  Greece  (London,  1901);  Annual  of  British  School  at  Athens, 
vols,  vii.-x.  (1000-4)  (for  excavations  in  Crete),  See  also  Quarterly 
Review  (October  1904),  p»  '374;  W.  J.  Anderson  and  P.  Spiers, 
The  Architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome  (London,  IQ02);  H.  B.  Walters, 
Ancient  Pottery,  2  vols.  (London,  1905);  British  Museum  Catalogue 
of  Terracottas  (1903);  C.  A.  Hutton,  Greek  Terracottas  (Portfolio 
Monograph,  No.  48)  (London,  1880);  H.  B.  Walters,  The  Art  of 
the  Greeks  (London,  1906);  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  Brick,  and  Marble 
Architecture  in  North  Italy  (London,  1855,  second  edition  1874). 

(W.  B.-;  H.  B.Wa.) 


nRRAMARA  (from  Ital.  terra  marna,  "  marl  '')i  the  name 
given  by  archaeologists*  to  a  type  of  primitive  culture  mainly 
of  the  early  bronze  age,  but  stretching  back  into  the  later  stone 
age.  This  civilization  is  represented  by  a  number  of  mounds, 
formerly  thought  (e.  g,  by  Venturi)  to  be  sepulchral,  but  really 
the  remains  of  human  habitations,  analogous  to  shell  heaps 
iq.v.y  or  kitchen  middens.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  north 
Italy,  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  round  Modena,  Mantua  and 
Parma.  A  summary  of  early  results  as  to  these  mounds  was 
published  by  Mxmro  (Lake  Dwellings)  in  1890,  but  scientific 
investigation  really  began  only  with  the  excavation  of  the 
terramara  at  Castellazzo  di  Fontanellato  (province  of  Parma) 
in  1889.  From  this  and  succeeding  investigations  certain 
general  conclusions  have  been  reached.  The  terramara,  in 
spite  of  local  differences,  is  of  t3rpical  form;  it  is  a  settlement, 
trapezoidal  in  form,  built  upon  piles  on  dry  land  protected  by  an 
earthwork  strengthened  on  the  inside  by  buttresses,  and  en- 
circled by  a  wide  moat  supplied  with  running  water.  The  east 
and  west  sides  are  parallel,  and  two  roads  at  right  angles  divide 
the  settlement  into  four  quarters.  Outside  are  one  or  two 
cemeteries.  Traces  of  burning  which  have  been  found  render 
it  probable  that,  when  the  refuse  thrown  down  among  the  piles 
had  ^led  the  space,  the  settlement  was  burned  and  a  new  one 
built  upon  the  remains.  The  origin  of  the  terramara  type  is  not 
definitely  ascertained.  The  most  probable  inference,  however, 
is  that  these  settlements  were  not  built  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  inimdation,  but  represent  a  survival  of  the  ordinary  lake 
dwelling. 

The  remains  discovered  may  be  briefly  summarized.  Stone 
objects  are  few.  Of  bronze  (the  chief  material)  axes,  daggers, 
swords,  razors  and  knives  are  found,  as  also  minor  imple- 
ments, such  as  sickles,  needles,  pins,  brooches,  &c.  There  are 
also  objects  of  bone  and  wood,  besides  pottery  (both  coarse 
and  fine:  see  Ceramics),  amber  and  glass-paste.  Small  day 
figures,  chiefly  of  animals  (though  human  figures  are  found  at 
Castellazzo),  are  interesting  as  being  practically  the  earliest 
specimens  of  plastic  art  foimd  in  Italy. 

The  occupations  of  the  terramara  people  as  compared  with 
their  neolithic  predecessors  may  be  inferred  with  comparative 
certainty*  They  were  still  hunters,  but  had  domesticated 
animals;  they  were  fairly  skilful  metallurgists,  casting  bronze 
in  moulds  of  stone  and  clay;  they  were  also  agriculturists, 
cultivating  beans,  the  vine,  wheat  and  flax.  According  to 
Prof.  W.  Ridgeway  (Who  were  the  Romans?  p.  16;  and  Early 
Age  of  Greece,  i.  496)  burial  was  by  inhumation:  investigation, 
however,  of  the  cemeteries  shows  that  the  bodies  were  burned . 
and  the  ashes  placed  in  ossuaries;  practically  no  objects  were 
foimd  in  the  urns. 

Great  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  as  to  the  origin  and 
ethnographical  relations  of  the  terramara  folk.  Brizio  in  his 
Epoca  Preistorica  advances  the  theory  that  they  were  the 
Qriginal  Ibero-Ligurians  who  at  some  early  period  took  to 
erecting  pile-dwellings.  Why  they  should  have  done  so  is 
difficult  to  see.  Some  of  the  terremare  are  clearly  not  built 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  inundation,  inasmuch  as  they  stand 
upon  hills.  The  rampart  and  the  moat  are  for  defence  against 
enemies,  not  against  floods,  and  as  Brizio  brings  in  no  new 
invading  people  till  long  after  the  terramara  period,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  the  Ibero-Ligurians  should  have  abandoned  their 
unprotected  hut-settlements  and  taken  to  elaborate  fortifica- 
tion. There  are  other  difficulties  of  a  similar  character.  Hence 
Pigorini  regards  the  terramara  people  as  an  Aryan  lake-dwelling 
people  who  invaded  the  north  of  Italy  in  two  waves  from 
Central  Europe  (the  Danube  valley)  in  the  end  of  the  stone  age 
and  the  beginning  of  the  bronze  age,  bringing  with  them  the 
building  tradition  which  led  them  to  erect  pile  dwellings  on 
dry  land.  These  people  he  calls  the  Italici,  to  whom  he  attri- 
butes also  the  culture  known  as  Villanova  (q.v,).    This  view 

*  Since  the  International  Congress  of  Prehistoric  Archaeology 
at  Bologna  in  1871,  when  the  shortened  form  terramara  (pXxir.  terre- 
mare) was  adopted. 
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is  regarded  as  fallmg  in  with  discorveries'  (somewlMit  incomplete, 
it  is  true)  in  Hiuigary  and  Bosnia. 

Authorities. — All  the  evidence* is  collected  by  T.  E.  Peet,  The 
Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  in  Italy  and  Sicily  (Oxford,  1909) ,  xiv.  and 
xviii.,  Which  gives  illustrations  and  references  to  the  more  im: 
portant  literature ;  this  work  supersedes  all  previous  works  on  the 
terrtmare.  Prof.  Pigorini'f  article,  "  Le  pid  antkhe  dvilta  dell' 
Italia,"  in  Bullettino  di  paletnologia  italiana,  xxix.,  is  classical 
See  also  the  works  of  Montelius,  Modestov,  and  Rideeway  (Early 
Age  of  Greece,  vol.  i.).  y.  M.  M.) 

TBRRANOVA,  a  town  ot  Sicily,  on  the  S.  coast,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Caltanisetta,  74  m.  by  rail  and  41  m.  direct  E.S.E.  of 
Girgenti.  Fop..(i90i)  22,019.  ^^^^  poorly  built  modem  town 
contains  no  buildings  of  interest  or  importance;  it  stands  on  a 
sflnd-hiU  near  the  sea,  with  a  fertile  plain  (the  ancient  Cafnpi 
Gehi)  to  the  N.  of  it.  It  has  some  trade  but  no  port,  only  an 
open  Toad^ead.  It  almost  certiinly  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Gela  (q,v.).  Outside  it  on  the  £.  are  scanty  remains  of 
a  Doric  tempfe  (480-440  B.C.?)  of  which  a  single  pittar  only 
remains,  which  was  still  standing  in  the  18th  centuiy  (height 
about  26^^  ft.,  lower  diameter  ^f-  ft.);  here  some  painted 
decorative  terracottas  have  been  found  (see  Orsi  in  AUi  del 
Congresso  di  Scienze  Storiche,  Rome,  1904,  v.  x8S).  Between  it 
and  the  modem  town  the  stylobate  of  a  liurge  temple  was  found 
in  1906.  This  seems  to  have  been  constructed  towards  the  end 
of  the.  7th  century  b.c.  on  the  site  of  a  sUU  earlier  edifice.  The 
stylobate  measures  115  by  58  ft.  A  lai^  number  of  decorative 
tetracottas'  were  foimd,  among  them  a  smkll  helmeted  head  of 
Athena:  her  name  recurs  upon  the  lip  of  a  large  pitk^s^  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  temple  was  dedicated  to  her.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  object  that  can  be  dated  after  the  end  of  the  6th 
century  B.a,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  this  temple  was 
destroyed  when  the  other  was  constmcted,  and  that  the  latter 
also  was  dedicated  to  Athena.  On  the  W.  of  the  town,  on  the 
Capo  Soprnno,  was  the  ancient  necropolis,  where  miiny  tombs 
of  the  Greek  period  have  been  disoovered;  the  objects  found, 
including  many  fine  Attic  vases,  are  partly  in  private  collec- 
tions at  Terranova  itself,  partly  in  foreign  museums,  wtnle  the 
results  of  later  excavations,  including  some  large  terracotta 
sarcophagi,  are  in  the  museum  at  Syracuse. 

See  Orsi  in  Notizie  degli  scavi,  1901,  307;  1902,  408;  1907,  38.    . 

TERRANOVA  RAUSAKIAt  a  seaport  of  Sardinia,  in  the 
province  of  Sassari,  situated  on  the  £.  coast,  14  m.  S.W.  of 
GolfoAranci,  and  72  m.  £.  of  Stssari  by  rail,  and  in  the  inner- 
most recess  of  the  sheltered  gulf  of  Terranova.  Pop.  (1901) 
4348.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Olbia  (9.V.),  and  until 
the  traffic  was  transferred  to  Golfo  Aranci,  was  the  port  of 
embarkation  for  Italy,  as  in  ancient  times.  There  is  some  trade 
In  cork  and  charcosd.  The  place  is  low-lying  and  malarious. 
The  only  building  of  interest  is  the  Romanesque  church  of 
S.  Simphdo,  once  the  cathedral,  which  as  it  stands  dates  pro- 
bably from  the  itth  century.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  giudici  of 
Gallura,  sent  here  by  the  Pisans  in  the  nth  century  (but  probably 
the  native  giudici  resided  at  Tempio),and  of  an  episcopal  see, 
united  in  1506  with  that  of  Ampurias.  The  name  Pausania  is 
the  consequence  of  an  error;  it  is  a  comiptidn  of  Fausiana,  a 
town  and  episcopal  see  of  Sardinia  mentioned  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  the  site  of  which  is  inreaUty  uncertain; 

TBRRE  HAUTB»  a  dty  and  the  county-seal  of  Vigo  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Wabash  river, 
about  186  m.  S.  by  £.  of  Chicago  and  about  73  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
Indianapolis.  Pop.  (1890)  30,217;  (1900)  36,673,  of  whom 
1520  were  negroes  and  2952  foreign-bom;  (19x0,  census) 
58,157.  Land  area  (1906),  8*25  sq.  m.,  of  which  nearly  one-third 
had  been  annexed  since  1890  and  a  considerable  part  since  1900. 
It  is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  the  Evansville  &  Indiana- 
polis, the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute,  the  Southern  Indiana, 
the  Vandaiia  and  several  electric  interurban  railways.  It  is 
finely  situated  on  high  ground  60  ft.  above  the  river  level,  and 
has  wide,  well-paved  streets  shaded  by  oaks  and  ehns.    It  is 


the  seat  dt  the  Indiana  State  Nbmtal  Scho6l  (1870),  which  had 
in  1909  a  library  of  about  50,000  voliunes,  52  instructors  and 
an  average  tmn  enrolment  of  988  students,  and  of  the  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute,  which  was  founded  in  1874  by  Chaimcey 
Rose  (1794-1877),  was  opened  in  188^,  bibrs  courses  in  me- 
chanical, electrical,  dvil  and  cheihical  engineering  and  in 
architecture,  and  in  1909  had  ^2  instructors  and  214  students. 
About  4  muW.  of  Terre  Haute  is  St  Mary-of-the-Woods 
(founded  in  1840  by  the  Sttters  of  Providence,  and  chartered 
in  1846),  a  school  for  girls.  The  Emeline  FairbacJcs  Memorial 
Library  (1882)  contained  30,000  volumes  in  1910,  housed  in  a 
building  arected  in  1903  by  Mr  Crawford  Fairbanks  in  memory 
of  his  mother.  Terre  HJaute's  industrial  and  commercial 
importance  is  largely  due  to.  its  proximity  to  the  valuable 
coal-fieMs  of  Clay,  Sullivan,  Park,  Vermilion,  Greene  and  Vigo 
counties.  The  total  value  of  its  factory  product  in  1905  was 
12^1291,654;  both  in  1900  and  in  1905  it  ranked  second  among 
the  manufacturing  cities  of  the  state.  It  is  the  largest  distilling 
centre  in  the  state  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  the 
value  oi  the  output  of  this  Industry  in  1905  being  more  than 
half  the  total  value  of  the  city's  factory  product  lor  the  year. 
The  value  of  the  glass  product  hi  1905  was  4*4  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  all  factory  products  of  the  city,  and  i'6 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all  glass  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

The  fiiBt  settlers  at  Terre  Haute  built  their  cabins  near  Fort 
Harrison,  whkh  was  erected  by -command  of  Governor  William 
Hemy  Harrison  in  the  winter  of  i8io^zr.  In  1812  the  fort 
was  successfully  defended  agatast  an  attack  <^  the  Indians  by 
its  commandant  Captain  Zachary  Taylor,  and  in  1817  was 
ab^doned.  After  the  close  of  the  War  of  181 2  the  town  grew 
rapidly  and  became  an  important  commerdid  centiie,  owing 
to  its  river  connexions  and  to  the  fact  that  the  National  (or 
Cumberland)  Road  crossed  the  Wabash  here.  Terre  Haute 
was  inootfK>rated  as  a  town  in  1838,  became  a  dty  in  1853  (under 
a  general  state  law  of  June  1852),  received  a  special  dty  diarter 
in  1899,  in  1905  was  organized  as  a  dty  of  the  third  dass,  and 
became  a  dty  of  the  second  dass  in  1909. 

imRBUi,  a  dty  of  Kaufman  county,  Texas,  U.S.A.,  about 
32  m.  E.  of  Dallas.  Pop.  (1890)  2988;  (1900)  6330  (1517 
negroes);  (19x0)7050.  Terrell  is  served  by  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
and  the  Texas  Midland  railways.  The  dty  is  the  seat  of  Wesley 
College  (Methodist  Episcopal,  South),  until  1909  the  North 
Texas  University  School,  and  of  the  North  Texas  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  (1885),  and  has  a  Carnegie  library.  It  is  situated  in 
a  rich  farming  ittgion.  The  dty  has  a  cotton  compress  and 
cotton-gins,  and  various  manufactures.  The  Texas  Midlan<i 
railway  has  shops  and  general  offices  here.  Tetrell^  named  in 
honour  of  Robert  A.  Terrell,  an  early  settler,  w^  founded  in 
1872  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1874. 

TERRISSt  WILLIAM  (1847-1897),  English  actor,  whose  real 
name  was  Wi£iam  Charles  James  Lewin,  was  bom  in  London 
on  the  20th  of  February  1847.  After  trying  the  merchant 
service,  medicine,  sheep^farming  in  the  Falkland  Isles,  and 
tea-planting  in  Bengal,  isx  1867  he  took  to  the  stage,  for  which 
his  handsome  preserice,  fine  voice  knd  gallant  bearing  eminently 
fitted  him.  His  first  appearance  in  London  was  as  Lord 
Ck)udrays  in  Robertson's  Society,  at  the  old  Prince  of  Wales's 
theatre.  He  quickly  came  into  favour  in  "  hero  "  parts,  and 
appeared  at  the  prindpal  London  theatres  from  1868  onwards. 
In  1880  he  joined  Irving's  company  at  the  Lyceum,  playing 
such  parts  as  Cassio  and  Mercutio,  and  in  1885  he  acted  there 
with  Mary  Anderson,  as  Romeo  to  her  Juliet,  &c.  He  was 
then  engaged  to  take  the  leading  parts  in  Adelphi  melodrama, 
and  it  was  in  this  capadty  that  for  the  rest  of  his  career  he  was 
best  known,  though  he  occasionally  acted  elsewhere,  n6tiibly 
with  Irving  at  the  Lyceum.  His  last  appearance  Was  in  Secrel 
Service.  On  the  i6th  of  December  1897,  as  he  was  entering 
the  Adelphi  theatre,  he  was  stabbed  to  death  by  a  madman, 
Richard  Arthur  Prifice.  Terriss  married  'Miss  Isabel  Lewis, 
and  his  daughter  Ellaline  Terriss  (Mrs  Seymour  Hides)  became 
a  well-known  actress  in  musical  comedy,  in  assodation  with 
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her  husband  Edwatd  Seymour  Hicks  (b.  1871),  proprietor  of  the 
Aldwych  and  Hicks  theatres  in  London. 

See  Arthur  J.  Smythe,  The  Life  of  WiUiam  Terriss  (London. 
1898). 

TERRT,  BDWARD  O'CONNOR  (1S44-  ).  English  actor, 
was  bom  in  London,  and  began  his  stage  career  in  a  small  and 
stniggling  way  in  the  provinces.  Between  186S  and  1875  he 
was  the  leading  comedian  at  the  Strand  theatre,  London,  but 
it  was  not  till  he  joined  Hollingshead's  company  at  the  Gaiety 
in  1876  that  he  became  a  public  favourite  in  the  burlesques 
produced  there  during  the  next  eight  years.  With  Nellie 
Farren,  Kate  Vaughan  and  Royce,  he  made  the  fortune  of  this 
house,  his  ecc^itric  acting  and  singing  creating  a  style  which 
had  many  imitatcxcs.  hx  1887  he  went  into  management, 
opening  Terry's  theatre^  where  his.  production  of  Pinero's 
Sweei  Lavender  was  a  great  success.  But  in  subsequent  years 
he  was  only  occasionally  seen  at  his  own  theatre^  and  made  many 
tours  in  the  provinces  and  in  Australia,  Ammca  and  South 
Africa.  Off  the  stage  he  was  wdl  known  as  an  ardent  Free- 
mason, and  an  inddatigable  member  of  the  councils  of  many 
charities  and  of  public  bodies. 

TERRT,  BUiEN  ALICIA  (1848-  ),  Engiish  actress,  was 
born  at  Coventry  on  the  27th  of  February  1848.  Her  parents 
were  well-known  provincial  actors,  and  her  sisters  Kate, 
Marion  and  Florence,  and  her  brother  Fred,  all  joined  the 
theatrical  profession,  and  her  own  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
was  made  on  the  28th  of  April  1856,  under  the  Keans'  manage- 
ment, as  the  boy  Manulius  in  Tke  Winter*s  Tale,  at  the  Princess's 
theatre,  London.  Two  years  later  she  played  Prince  Arthur 
in  King  John  with  such  grace  as  to  win  high .  piEaise*  From 
i860  to  J863  and  again  from  1867  to  1868  she  acted  with  various 
stock  companies.  During  this  peripd  she  played,  on  the  26th 
of  December  1867,  for  the  first  time  with  Henry  Irving,  being 
cast  as  Katharine  to  his  Petruchio  in  Garrick's  version  of  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  at  the  Queen's  theatre.  When  quite  a  girl 
she  married  G.  F.  Watts  the  painter,  but  the  marriage  was  soon 
dissolved.  Between  1868  and  1874,  having  married  £.  A. 
Wardell,  an  actor  whose  professional  name  was  Charles  Kelly, 
she  was  again  absent  from  the  stage,  but  she  reappeared  in 
leading  parts  at  the  Queen's  theatre  under  Charles  Reade's 
management.  On  the  17th  of  April  1875  she  played  Portia  for 
the  first  time  in  an  elaborate  revival  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
under  the  Bancrofts'  management  at  the  old  Prince  of  Wales's 
theatre.  This  waa  followed  by  a  succession  of  smaUer  triumphs 
s^t  the  Cotut  theatre,  culminating  in  her  beautiful  impersonation 
of  Olivia  in  W.  G.  Wills's  dramatic  version  of  Goldsmith's 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  in  1878,  the  result  of  which  was  her  engage- 
ment by  Henry  Irving  as  his  leading  lady  for  the  Lyceum 
theatre,  and  the  beg^inning  of  a  long  artistic  partnership,  in  the 
success  of  which  Miss  Terry's  attractive  personality  played  a 
large  part.  Her  Shakespearean  impersonations  at  the  Lyceum 
were  Ophelia  in  1878,  Portia  in  1879,  Desdemona  in  1881,  Juliet 
and  Beatrice  in  1882,  Viola  in  1884,  Lady  Macbeth  in  1888, 
Katherine,  in  Henry  VIII.,  and  CordeUa  in  1892,  Imogen  in 
189$,  and  Volumnia,  in  Corialanns,  in  1901.  Other  notable 
performances  were  those  of  the  Queen  in  Wills's  Charles  L  in 
1879,  Camma  in  Tennyson's  The  Cup  in  i88x,  Margaret  in 
Wills's  Fausi  in  1885,  and  the  title-part  in  Charles  Reade's 
one-act  play  Nance  CHdfield  (1893),  Rosamund  in  Tennyson's 
Becket  (1893),  Madame  SaD»-G^e  in  Sardou's  play  (1897),  and 
Clarisse  in  Robespierre  (1899).  With  the  Lyceum  company  she 
several  times  visited  the  United  States.  In  1902,  while  still 
acting  with  Sir  Henry  Irving,  she  appeared  with  Mrs  Kendal 
in  Beerbohm  Tre^e's  revival  of  '^hx.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  at 
His  Majesty's  theatre,  and  she  continued,  after  Sir  Henry 
Irving's  death,  to  act  at  different  theatres,  notably  at  the 
Court  theatre  (1905)  in  some  of  G.  Bernard  Shaw's  plays-  In 
1906  her  stage-jubilee  was  celebrated  in  London  with  much 
enthusiasm,  a  popular  subscription  in  England  and  America 
resulting  in  some  £8000  being  raised.  In  1907  Miss  Terry 
married  James  Carew,  an  American  actor. 

Her  sister  Marion  Terry  (b.  1856)  became  only  less  distin- 


guished on  the  English  stage  than  herself;  and  her  brother 
Fred  Terry  (b.  1865)  also  became  a  leading  actor,  and  a  success- 
ful manager  in  association  with  his  wife,  the  actress  Julia 
Neilson. 

See  Charles  Hiatt.  Ellen  Terry  and  her  ImpersonaUons  (1898); 
Clement  Scott,  Eilen  Terry, 

TERSTEEaEN,  GERHARD  (1697-1769),  German  religious 
writer,  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  November  1697,  at  M6rs,  at 
that  time  the  capital  of  a  coimtship  belonging  to  the  house  of 
Orange-Nassau  (it  fell  to  Prussia  in  1702),  which  formed  a 
Protestant  enclave  in  the  midst  of  a  Catholic  Country.  After 
being  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  Tersteegen 
was  for  some  years  apprenticed  to  a  merchant.  He  soon  came 
under  the  Inffuence  of  Wilhelm  Hoffman,  a  pietistic  revivalist, 
and  devoted  himself  to  writing  and  public  speaking,  with- 
drawing in  1728  from  all  secular  puisuits  and  giving  himself 
entirely  to  religious  work.  His  writings  include  a  collection 
of  hymns  {Das  geisiliche  BlumengdrUein^  1729;  new  edition, 
Stuttgart,  1868),  a  volume  of  Ge&«^>  jand  another  of  Briefe, 
besides  translations  of  the  writings  of  the  French  mi^stics. 
He  died  at  Miihlheim  in  WestphaUa  on  the  3rd  of  April  1769. 

See  Hymns,  and  the  article  by  Eduaid  Simcms  in  Herzog-Hauck, 
Realencyklopddier  vol.  xvl  (ed.  1907). 

TERTI ARIES  (Lat.  terHarii^  from  tertluSf  third),  associations 
of  lay  folk  in  connexion  with  the  Mendicant  Ordecs;  The  old 
monastic  ord^:s  had  had  attached  to  their  abbeys  ooi^frater'- 
nities  of  lay  men  and  women,  going  back  in  some  cases  to  the 
8th  century.  The  Confraternity  Book  of  Durham  is  extant 
and  embraces  some  20^000  names  in  the  course-of  eight  centuries. 
Emperors  and  kings  and  the  most  illustrious  men' in  church 
and  state  were  commonly  confraters  of  one  or  other  of  the  great 
Benedictine  abbeys.  (On  this  subject  see  artide  by  Edmund 
Bishop  in  Downside  Renew,  2885.)  The  comfraters  and  con- 
sorors  were  made  partakers  in  all  the  religious  exercises  and 
other  good  works  of  the  commimity  to  which  they  were  affiliated, 
and  they  were  expected  in  return  to  protect  and  forward  its 
interests;  but  they  were  not  called  upon  to  follow  any  special 
rule  of  life. 

Although  something  of  the  kind  existed  among  the  Humiliati 
in  the  12th  century,  the  institution  of  Tertiaries  arose  out  ol 
the  Franciscan  movement.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  St 
Francis  at  the  beginning  had  no  intention  of  forming  his 
disciples  into  an  Order,  but  only  of  making  a  gr«at  broth^(^d 
of  all  those  who  were  prepared  to  carry.out  in  their  lives  certain 
of  the  greater  and  more  arduous  of  the  maxinsm  of  the  Gospel. 
The  formation  of  the  Franciscan  Order  was  necessitated  by 
the  success  of  the  movement  and  the  wonderful  rapidity  with 
which  it  spread.  When  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  saint 
had  become  an  order  bound  by  the  reHgious  vows,  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  great  body  of  laity,  n(iaxried  men 
and  women,  who  could  not  leave  the  wodd  or  abandon  their 
avocations,  but  still  were  part  of  the  Franciscan  movement 
and  desired  to  carry  out  in  their  lives  its  Spirit  and  teaching. 
And  so,  probably  in  1221,  St  Francis  drew  up  a  Rule  for  those 
of  his  followers  who  were  debarred  from  being  members  of  the 
order  of  Friara  Minor.  At  first  they  were  called  "  Brothers  and 
Sisters  of  the  Order  of  Penance  ";  but  later  on,  when  the 
Friars  were  called  the  *'  First  Order  "  and  the  nuns  the  "  Second 
Order,"  the  Order  of  Penance  became  the/*  Third  Order  of 
St  Francis" — ^whence  the  name  Tertiaries: .  this  threefold 
division  already  existed  among  the  Humiliati. 

In  1901  Paul  Sabatier  published  a  *'  Rule  of  Life  of  the 
Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Penance,"  which  probacy  contains, 
with  additions,  the  substance  of  the  original  Rule  of  1221.  It 
prescribes  severe  simplicity  of  dress  and  of  Hfe,  and  certain 
abstinences  and  prayers  and  other  religious  exercises,  and 
forbids  the  frequentation  of  the  theatre,  the  bearing  of  arms 
and  the  taking  of  oaths  except  when  administered  by  magis« 
trates.  In  12S9  Nicholas  IV«  approved  the  Third  Order  by  a 
Bull,  but  made  some  alterations  in  the  Rule,  and  this  form  of 
the  Rule  remained  in  force  until  oiu:  own  day* 

Immediately  on  its  establishment  in  1221  the  Third  Order 
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spread  with  incredible  rapidity  all  over  Italy  and  throuj^out 
western  Europe,  and  embraced  multitudes  of  men  and  women 
of  all  ranks  from  higbest  to  lowest.  Everywhere  it  was  con* 
nected  closely  with  the  First  Order,  and  was  under  the  control 
of  the  Friars  Minor. 

In  time  a  tendency  set  in  for  members  of  the  Third  Order 
to  live  together  in  conununity,  and  in  this  way  congregations 
were  formed  who  took  the  usual  religious  vows  and  lived  a 
fully  ozganized  religious  life  based  on  the  Rule  of  the  Third 
Order  with  supplementary  regulations.  These  congregations 
are  the  "Regular  Tertiaries"  as  distinguished  from  the 
*'  Secular  Tertiaries,"  who  lived  in  the  world,  according  to  the 
original  idea.  The  Regular  Tertiaries  are  in  the  full  technical 
sense  "religious,"  and  there  have  been,  and  are,  many  con- 
gregations of  ,them,  both  of  men  and  of  women. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  whatever  counter  claims  may  be 
set  up,  that  the  Third  Order  was  one  of  St  Frauds'  creations, 
and  that  his  Third  Order  was  the  exemplar  after  which  the  others 
were  fashioned;  but  at  an  eariy  date  the  other  Mendicant 
Orders  formed  Third  Orders  on  the  same  lines,  and  so  there 
came  into  being  Dominican  Tertiaries,  and  Carmelite,  and 
Augustinian,  and  Servite,  and  also  Premonstratensian  and 
many  others.  These  followed  the  same  lines  of  development 
as  the  Franciscan  Tertiaries,  and  for  the  most  part  divided  into 
the  two  branches  of  regular  and  secular  Tertiaries.  The  Rules 
of  the  various  Third  Orders  have  proved  very  adaptable  to  the 
needs  of  modem  congregations  devoted  to  active  works  of 
charity;  and  so  a  great  number  of  teaching  and  nursing  con- 
gregations of  women  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  Third  Orders. 

The  Franciscan  Third  Order  has  always  been  the  principal  one, 
and  it  received  a  great  impetus  and  a  renewed  vogue  from 
Leo  XIII.,  who  in  1883  caused  the  Rule  to  be  recast  and  made 
more  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  devout  men  and  women 
at  the  present  day.  In  consequence  it  is  estimated  that  the 
number  of  lay  Franciscan  Tertiaries  now  exceeds  two  millions. 

Bibliography.— The  most  serviceable  authority  on  the  Franciscan 
Tertiaries  is  probably  Max  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Kongregationen 
(1907),  ii.  §§  103,  104,  105,  where  an  ample  bibliography  is  supplied. 
The  same  work  gives  information  on  the  other  Tertiaries  at  the  end 
of  the  sections  on  the  various  Orders.  Similarly  information  will 
be  found  in  Helyot,  HisUnre  des  Ordres  religiatx  (1714).  after  the 
chapters  on  the  different  Orders.  Heimbucher  names  Tachy.  Les 
Tiers  Ordres  (1897),  and  Adderley  and  Marson,  Third  Orders 
(1902).  (E-  C.  B.) 

TERTIARY,  in  geology,  the  time-division  which  includes 
the  Eocene,  Oligocene,  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods,  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Cainozoic  era.  By  some 
authorities  the  term  Tertiary  is  made  to  embrace  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing  periods  those  of  the  Quaternary  (Pleistocene 
and  Holocene),  i.e.  "Tertiary"  is  made  the  equivalent  of 
Cainozoic.  On  logical  grounds  there  is  much  in  favour  of  this 
interpretation;  but  having  in  view  the  state  of  geological 
literature,  it  is  certainly  better  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  term 
in  the  manner  indicated  above.  Tertiary  rocks  were  among 
the  latest  to  receive  the  careful  attention  of  geologists,  and  the 
name  was  introduced  by  G.  Cuvier  and  H.  Brongniart  in  1810 
{Essai  star  la  giographie  tnin^alogique  des  environs  de  Paris, 
i8ia-ii,  isted.). 

.  Deshayes  (1830)  worked  out  the  percentages  of  recent  fossils 
found  at  several  horizons  in  those  strata,  and  upon  this  Sir  C.  Lyeli 
(1852)  founded  the  main  periods,  viz.  the  Eocene  with  3J  per  cent, 
of  recent  forms,  Miocene  17  per  cent.,  Pliocene  35  to  50  P«r  cent. 
Subsequent  investigations  naturally  modified  the  numerical  values 
upon  which  this  nomenclature  was  based,  but  without  altering  the 
order  of  the  periods.  Later,  E.  Beyrich  introduced  the  Oh^ocene 
period,  and  some  geologists  recognize  a  Palaeocene  or  early  Eocene 
period.  European  geologists  very  generally  use  the  grouping 
adopted  by  R.  Homes:— 

Younger  Tertiary  =  Neogene  (Miocene,  Pliocene). 

Older  Tertiary  =  Palaeogene  (Palaeocene,  Eocene,  Oligocene). 

The  great  number  and  variety  of  mammalian  remains  has  made 
it  poflsibte  for  the  Tertiary  rocks  to  be  classified  by  their  means: 
see  A.  Gaundry,  Les  enchafnemenis  du  mande  animalr--mammiferes 
TerUaires  (1878);  W.  B.  Dawkins.  Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc,  Lond,  (ifSo); 
Forsyth  Major.  Geol.  Mag.  (London,  1899);  and  H.  F.  Osborn, 
J.  L.  Wort  man,  G.  F.  Matthew,  for  western  North  America,  BuU. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xii.  (1899). 


During  the  Tertiary  era  the  geographical  configuration  of  the 
globe  was  steadily  approaching  that  of  the  present  day;  but  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  time  there  still  existed  the  great  equatorial 
ocean  "  Tethys,"  and  there  is  evidence  that  East  India  and  Africa, 
Australia  and  Asia,  north  Europe  and  North  America  were  prob- 
ably severally  united  by  land  connexions.  As  the  period  advanced, 
along  the  very  line  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  nummulitic  sea 
(Tethys)  the  crust  began  to  be  folded  up,  giving  rise  to  the  Alps, 
Carpathians,  Caucasus,  Himalayas  and  other  mountains,  some  of 
the  early  Tertiary  marine  formations  being  now  found  raised  more 
than  16,000  ft.  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  Associated 
with  these  crustal  movements  were  enormous  outpourings  of  vol- 
canic materials. 

The  faunal  aspect  of  the  Tertiary  periods  differs  strikinely  from 
that  of  preceding  Secondary  or  Mesozoic;  in  place  of  the  great 
saurian  reptiles  we  find  the  rapid  development  and  finally  the 
maximum  expansion  of  mammals.  Snakes  and  true  birds  advanced 
rapidly  towards  their  modem  position.  In  the  seas,  bony  fish  and 
crab-hke  decapods  increased  in  numbers  and  variety,  while  pelecy- 
pods  and  gasteropods  took  the  prominent  place  previously  occupied 
by  ammonites  and  belemnites,  and,  leaving  behind  such  forms  as 
Rudisles,  Inoceramus,  &c.,  they  gradually  developed  in  the  direction 
of  the  modem  regional  groups.  In  the  plant  world,  the  dicotyle- 
donous angiosperms  graduaHy  assumed  the  leading  r6le  which  tney 
occupy  to-day. 

The  climate  in  northern  latitudes  seems  to  have  passed  from 
temperate  to  sub-tropical,  with  minor  fluctuations,  until  at  the 
close  a  rapid  lowering  of  temperature  ushered  in  the  glacial 
period.  Q.  A.li.) 

TJSRTULUAN  (c.  IS5-C.  222),  whose  full  name  was  QuintuS 
Septimius  Flokens  Tertullunus,  is  the  earliest  and  after 
Augustine  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  church  writers  of  the 
West.  Before  him  the  whole  Christian  literature  in  the  Latin 
language  consisted  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  Octavius 
of  Minudus  Felix  {q.v.) — an  apologetic  treatise  written  in  the 
Ciceronian  style  for  the  higher  circles  of  society,  and  with  no 
evident  effect  for  the  church  as  a  whole,  the  brief  Acts  of  the 
ScilUtan  martyrs,  and  a  list  of  the  books  recognized  as  canonical 
(the  so-called  Muratorian  fragment).  ,  Whether  Victor  the 
Roman  bishop  and  ApoUonius  the  Roman  senator  ever  really 
made  an  appearance  as  Latin  authors  is  quite  uncertain. 
Tertullian  in  fact  created  Christian  Latin  literature;  one  might 
almost  say  that  that  literature  sprang  from  him  full-grown,  alike 
in  form  and  substance,  as  Athena  from  the  head  of  Zeus. 
Cyprian  polished  the  language  that  Tertullian  had  made,  sifted 
the  thoughts  he  had  given  out,  rounded  them  off,  and  turned 
them  into  current  coin,  but  he  never  ceased  to  be  aware  of  his 
dependence  on  Tertullian,  whom  he  designated  as  icar'  kic^iiv,  his 
master  (Jer.,  De  vir.  ill.  53).  Augustine,  again,  stood  on  the 
shoulders  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian;  and  these  three  North 
Africans  are  the  fathers  of  the  Western  churches. 

Tertullian's  place  in  universal  history  is  determined  by  (i) 
his  intellectual  and  spiritual  endowments,  (2)  his  moral  force 
and  evangelical  fervour,  (3)  the  course  of  his  personal  develop- 
ment, (4)  the  circumstances  of_the  time  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  worked. 

(i)  Tertullian  was  a  man  of  great  originality  and  genius, 
characterized  by  the  deepest  pathos,  the  liveliest  fancy,  and 
the  most  penetrating  keenness,  and  wa3  endowed  with  ability 
to  appropriate  and  make  use  of  all  the  methods  of  observation 
and  speculation,  and  with  the  readiest  wit.  His  writings 
in  tone  and  character  are  always  alike  "  rich  in  thought  and 
destitute  of  form,  passionate  and  hair-splitting,  eloquent  and 
pithy  in  expression,  energetic  and  condensed  to  the  point  of 
obscurity,"  His  style  has  been  characterized  with  justice  as 
dark  and  resplendent  like  ebony.  His  eloquence  was  of  the 
vehement  order;  but  it  wins  hearers  and  readers  by  the 
strength  of  its  passion,  the  energy  of  its  truth,  the  pregnancy 
and  elegance  of  its  ^pression,  just  as  much  as  it  repels  them 
by  its  heat  without  light,  its  sophistical  argumentations,  and  its 
elaborate  hair-splittings.  Though  he  is  wanting  in  moderation 
and  in  luminous  warmth,  his  tones  are  by  no  means  alwa3rs 
harsh;  and  as  an  author  he  ever  aspired  with  longing  after 
humility  and  love  and  patience,  though  his  whole  life  was  lived 
in  the  atmosphere  of  conflict.  Tertullian  both  as  a  man  and 
as  a  writer  had  much  in  common  with  the  apostle  Paul. 

(2)  In  spite  of  all  the  contradictions  in  which  he  involved 
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himself  as  a  thinker  and  as  a  teacher,  Tertulliah  was  a  compact 
ethical  personality.  What  he  was  he  was  with  his  whole  being. 
Once  a  Christian,  he  was  determined  to  be  so  with  all  his  soul, 
and  to  shake  himself  free  of  aU  half  measures  and  compromises 
with  the  world.  It  is  not  difficult  to  lay  one's  finger  upon  very 
many  obliquities,  self-deceptions  and  sophisms  in  Tertullian 
in  matters  of  detail,  for  he  struggled  for  years  to  reconcile 
things  that  were  in  themselves  irreconcilable;  yet  in  each 
case  the  perversities  and  sophisms  were  rather  the  outcome 
of  the  peculiarly  difi5cult  circumstances  in  which  he  stood.  It 
is  easy  to  convict  him  of  having  failed  to  control  the  glowing 
passion  that  was  in  him.  He  is  often  outrageously  unjust  in 
the  substance  of  what  he  says,  and  in  manner  harsh  to  cynicism, 
scornful  to  gruesomeness;  but  in  no  battle  that  he  fought 
was  he  ever  actuated  by  selfish  interests.  What  he  did  was 
really  done  for  the  Gospel^  as  he  understood  it,  with  ail  the 
facuhiea  of  his  soul.  But  he  tmderstood  the  Gospel  as  being 
primarily  an  assured  hope  and  a  holy  law,  as  fear  of  the  Judge 
who  can  cast  into  hell  and  as  an  iufiexible  rule  of  faith  and  of 
discipline.  Of  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  he  had 
nothing  bat  a  mere  presentiment;  he  looked  for  it  only  in 
the  world  beyond  the  grave,  and  under  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
he  counted  as  loss  all  the  world  could  give.  He  well  understood 
the  meaning  of  Christ's  saying  that  He  came  not  into  the  world 
to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword:  in  a  period  when  a  lax  spirit  of 
conformity  to  the  world  had  seized  the  churches  he  maintained 
the  "  vigor  evangelicus  "  not  merely  against  the  Gnostics  but 
against  opportunists  and  a  worldly-wise  clergy.  Among  all  the 
fathers  of  the  first  three  Centuries  Tertullian  has  given  the  most 
powerful  expression  to  the  terrible  earnestness  of  the  Gospel. 

(3)  The  course  of  Tertullian's  personal  development  fitted  him 
in  an  altogether  remarkable  degree  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  church. 
Born  at  Carthage  of  good  family — his  father  was  a  "  centurio 
pro  consularis  " — he  received  a  first-rate  education  both  in 
Latin  and  in  Greek.  He  was  able  to  speak  and  write  Greek, 
and  gives  evidence  of  familiarity  alike  with  its  prose  and  with 
its  poetry;  and  his  excellent  memory — ^though  he  himself 
complains  about  it — enabled  him  always  to  bring  in  at  the  right 
place  an  appropriate,  often  brilliant,  quotation  or  some  historical 
allusion.  The  old  historians,  from  Herodotus  to  Tacitus,  were 
familiar  to  him,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  historical  knowledge  is 
astonishing.  He  studied  with  earnest  zeal  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers; Plato  in  particular,  and  the  writings  of  the  Stoics, 
he  had  fully  at  command,  and  his  treatise  De  Anima  shows  that 
he  Mmself  was  able  to  investigate  and  discuss  philosophical 
problems.  From  the  philosophers  he  had  been  led  to  the 
medical  writers,  whose  treatises  plainly  had  a  place  in  his 
working  library.  But  no  portion  of  this  rich  store  of  mis- 
cellaneous knowledge  has  left  its  characteristic  impress  on  his 
writings;  this  influence  was  reserved  for  his  legal  training. 
His  father,  whose  military  spirit  reveals  itself  in  the  whole 
bearing  of  Tertullian,  to  whom  Christianity  was  above  every- 
thing a  "  militia,"  had  intended  him  for  the  law.  He  studied 
in  Carthage,  probably  also  in  Rome,  where,  according  to 
Eusebius,  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
eminent  jurists.  This  statement  derives  confirmation  from 
the  Digest  J  where  references  are  made  to  two  works,  De  Castrensi 
Peculio  and  Quaestionum  Libri  VII I.y  of  a  Roman  jurist  named 
TertuUian,  who  must  have  flourished  about  180  a.d.  In  point 
of  fact  the  quondam  advocate  never  disappeared  in  the  Christian 
presbyter.  This  was  at  once  his  strength  and  his  weakness: 
his  strength,  for  as  a  professional  pleader  he  had  learned  how 
to  deal  with  an  adversary  according  to  the  rules  of  the  art — to 
pull  to  pieces  his  theses,  to  reduce  him^  absurdumj  and  to 
show  the  defects  and  contradictions  of  his  statements, — and  was 
specially  qualified  to  expose  the  irregularities  in  the  proceedings 
taken  by  the  state  against  the  Christians;  but  it  was  also  his 
weakness,  for  it  was  responsible  for  his  litigiousness,  his  often 
doubtful  shifts  and  artifices,  his  sophisms  and  argumentationes 
'ad  hominem,  his  fallacies  and  surprises.  At  Rome  in  mature 
manhood  Tertullian  became  a  Christian,  under  what  circum- 
stances we  do  not  know,  and  forthwith  he  bent  himself  with  all 


his  energy  to  the  study  of  Scripture  and  of  Christian  literature. 
Not  only  was  he  master  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible:  he  also 
read  carefully  the  works  of  Hennas,  Justin,  Tatian,  Miltiades^ 
Melito,  Irenaeus,  Proculus,  Clement,  as  well  as  many  Gnostic 
treatises,  the  writings  of  Marcion  in  particular.  In  apologetics 
his  principal  master  was  Justin,  and  in  theology  prop>er  and  in 
the  controversy  with  the  Gnostics,  Irenaeus.  As  a  thinker  he 
was  not  original,  and  even  as  a  theologian  he  has  produced  but 
few  schemes  of  doctrine,  except  his  doctrine  of  sin.  His 
special  gift  lay  in  the  power  to  make  what  had  been  traditionally 
received  impressive,  to  give  to  it  its  proper  form,  and  to  gain  for 
it  new  currency.  From  Rome  Tertullian  visited  Greece  and 
perhaps  also  Asia  Minor;  at  any  rate  we  know  that  he  had 
temporary  relations  with  the  churches  there.  He  was  conse- 
quently placed  in  a  position  in  which  he  could  check  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  the  Roman  church.  Thus  equipped  with 
knowledge  and  experience,  he  returned  to  Carthage  and  there 
laid  the  foundation  of  Latin  Christian  literature.  At  first, 
after  his  conversion,  he  wrote  Greek,  but  by  and  by  Latin 
almost  exclusively.  The  elements  oi  this  Christian  Latin 
language  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: — (i.)it  had  its  origin, 
not  in  the  literary  language  of  Rome  as  developed  by  Cicero, 
but  in  the  language  of  the  people  as  we  find  it  in  Plautus  and 
Terence;  (ii.)  it  has  an  African  complexion;  (iii.)  it  is  strongly 
influenced  by  Greek,  particularly  through  the  Latin  translation 
of  the  Septuagint  and  of  the  New  Testament,  besides  being 
sprinkled  with  a  large  number  of  Greek  words  derived  from  the 
Scriptures  or  from  the  Greek  liturgies;  (iv.)  it  bears  the  stamp 
of  the  Gnostic  style  and  contains. also  some  military  expressions; 
(v,)  it  owes  something  to  the  origijlal  creative  power  of  Tertullian. 
As  for  his  theology,  its  leading  factors  were — (i.)  the  teachings  of 
the  apobgists;  (ii.)  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics;  (iii.)  the  rule  of 
faith,  interpreted  in  an  anti-Gnostic  sense,  as  he  had  received  it 
from  the  Church  of  Rome;  (iv.)  the  Soteriological  theology  of 
Melito  and  Irenaeus;  (v.)  the  substance  of  the  utterances  of  the 
Montanist  prophets  (in  the  closing  decades  of  his  life).  This  ana- 
lysis does  not  disclose,  nor  indeed  is  it  possible  to  discover,  what 
was  the  determining  element  for  Tertullian;  in  fact  he  was  under 
the  dominion  of  more  than  one  ruling  principle,  and  he  felt  him- 
self bound  by  several  mutually  opposing  authorities.  It  was  his 
desire  to  unite  the  enthusiasm  cdf  primitive  Christianity  with 
intelligent  thought,  the  original  demands  of  the  Gospel  with  every 
letter  of  the  Scriptures  and  with  the  practice  of  tiie  Roman 
church,  the  sayings  of  the  Paraclete  with  the  authority  of  the 
bishops,  the  law  of  the  churches  with  the  freedom  of  the  inspired, 
the  rigid  discipline  of  the  Montanist  with  all  the  utterances  of  the 
New  Testament  and  with  the  arrangements  of  a  church  seeking 
to  set  itself  up  within  the  world.  At  this  task  he  toiled  for 
years,  involved  in  contradictions  which  it  took  all  the  finished 
skill  of  the  jurist  to  conceal  from  him  for  a  time.  At  last  he 
felt  compelled  to  break  off  from  the  church  for  which  he  had 
lived  and  fought;  but  the  breach  could  not  clear  him  from  the 
contradictions  in  which  he  found  himself  entangled.  Not  only 
did  the  great  chasm  between  the  old  Christianity,  to  which  his 
soul  clung,  and  the  Christianity  of  the  Scriptures  as  juristically 
and  philosophically  interpreted  remain  unbridged;  he  also 
clung  fast,  in  spite  of  his  separation  from  the  Catholic  church, 
to  his  position  that  the  church  possesses  the  true  doctrine,  that 
the  bishops  per  successionem  are  the  repositories  of  the  grace 
of  the  teaching  oflice,  and  so  forth.  The  growing  violence  of 
his  latest  works  is  to  be  accounted  for,  not  only  by  his  burn- 
ing indignation  against  the  ever-advancing  secularization  of 
the  Catholic  church,  but  also  by  the  incompatibility  between 
the  authorities  which  he  recognized  and  yet  was  not  able  to 
reconcile.  After  having  done  battle  with  heathens,  Jews, 
Mardonites,  Gnostics,  Monarchians,  and  the  Catholics,  he  died 
an  old  man,  earring  with  him  to  the  grave  the  last  remains  of 
primitive  Christianity  in  the  West,  but  at  the  same  time  in 
conflict  with  himself. 

(4)  What  has  just  been  said  brings  out  very  clearly  how  im- 
portant in  their  bearing  on  Tertullian's  development  were  the 
circumstances  of  the  age  in  which  he  laboured.    His  activity 
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as  a  Christian  falls  between  190  and  220,  a  period  of  veiy  great 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  churdi;  for  within  it 
the  struggle  with  Gnosticism  was  brought  to  a  victorious  dose, 
the  New  Testament  established  a  firm  footing  within  the 
churches,  the  "  apostolic  "  rules  which  thenceforward  regulated 
all  the  affairs  of  the  church  were  called  into  existence,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  priesthood  came  to  be  developed.  Within  this 
period  also  falls  that  evangelical  and  legal  reaction  against 
the  political  and  secular  tendencies  of  the  church  Which  is 
known  as  Montanism.  The  same  TertiUlian  Irho  bad  fortified 
the  Catholic  church  against  Gnosticism  was  none  the  less  anxious 
to  protect  it  from  becoming  a  political  oi^anization.  Being 
unable  to  reconcile  incompatibles,  he  broke  with  the  church 
and  became  the  most  powerful  representative  of  Montanism 
in  the  West. 

Although  TertuUian's  extant  works  are  both  numerous  and 
copious,  our  knowledge  of  his  life  is  very  vague.  He  cannot  have 
been  born  much  later  than  about  iSo.  His  activity  as  a  jurist  in 
Rome  must  fall  witiun  the  period  «  ComincMltts;  for  there  is  no 
indication  in  his  writings  that  he  was  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  many  passages  seem  to  preclude  the  supposition. 
The  date  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity  is  quite  uncertain; 
there  is  much  in  favour  of  the  years  between  150  and  195.  How 
long  he  remained  in  Rome  after  becoming  a  Christian,  whether  he 
had  attained  any  office  in  the  church  before  leaving  Rome,  what 
was  the  date  of  his  visit  to  Greece — on  these  points  also  we  remain 
in  ignorance.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  settled  in  Carthage  in  the 
second  half  of  197,  the  date  of  his  writing  his  Apologeticus  and 
(shortly  afterwards)  his  two  books  Ad  naitones;  we  also  know 
that  he  became  a  presbyter  in  Carthage  and  wa»  married.  His 
recognition  of  the  Montanistic  prophecy  in  Phrygia  as  a  work  of 
God  took  place  in  202-203,  at  the  time  when  a  new  persecution 
broke  out.  For  the  next  five  years  it  was  his  constant  endeavour 
to  secure  the  victory  for  Montanism  within  the  church;  but  in  this 
he  became  involved  more  and  more  deeply  in  controversy^  with  the 
majority  of  the  church  in  Carthage  and  especially  with  its  cler^, 
which  had  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  Rome.  As  Jerome  wntes 
(De  vir.  ill.  53) :  **  Usque  ad  mediam  aetatem  presbyter  f uit 
ecclesiae  Africanae,  invidia  posteaet  contumeliisclericorum  Romanae 
ecclesiae  ad  Montani  dogma  delapsus."  On  his  breach  with  the 
Catholic  church,  probably  in  207-208,  he  became  the  head  of  a 
small  Montanist  community  in  Carthage.  In  this  position  he  con- 
tinued to  labour,  to  wnte,  and  to  assail  the  lax  Catholics  and  their 
clergy  until  at  least  the  time  of  Bishop  Calixtus  in  the  reign  of 
Elagabalus.  The  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Jerome  (ut  sup,) 
says:  "  Fertur  vixisae  usque  ad  decrepitam  aetatem."  That  he 
returned  at  last  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church  is  a  mere 
legend,  the  motive  of  which  is  obvious;  his  adherents  after  his 
death  continued  to  maintain  themselves  as  a  small  community  in 
Carthage.  Although  he  had  left  the  church,  his  earlier  writings 
continued  to  be  extensively  read;  and  in  the  4th  century  his 
works,  along  with  those  of  Cyprian,  were  the  principal  reading  of 
Western  Christians,  until  they  were  superseded  by  those  of  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  Augustine  and  Gregory.  Jerome  has  included  him  in 
his  catalogue  of  Christian  "  viri  illustres,"  but  only  as  a  Catholic 
to  whom  reference  should  be  made  with  caution.* 

The  works  of  TertuUian,  on  the  chronology  of  which  a  great 
deal  has  been  written,  and  which  for  the  most  part  do  not  admit 
of  being  dated  with  perfect  certainty,  fall  into  three  classe&-;-the 
apologetic,  defending  Christianity  against  paganism  and  Judaism; 
the-  iK>leniical  dogmatic,  refuting  heresies  and  heretics;  and  the 
ascetic  or  practical,  dealing  with  points  of  morality  and  church 
discipline.  In  point  of  time  also  three  periods  can  be  readily  distin- 
guished, the  years  202-203  and  207-208  constituting  the  divisions. 
Some  of  the  books  he  wrote  have  unfortunately  disappeared — 
in  particular  the  De  spectaculis,  De  baplumo,  and  De  virginibus 
velandis  in  Greek;  his  works  in  Latin  on  the  same  subjects  have 
survived. 

I.  Works  doHng  from  before  202-203. — ^To  this  class  belong  the 
Apologeticus  (197)  and  the  two  books  Ad  noHonss,  De  spectaculis, 
De  idohlatriot  De  cultu  Jeminarunt  Libri  II.,  De  UsUmonio  animae 
(written  soon  after  the  Apoiogeiicus),  Ad  martyres  (perhaps  the 
earliest  of  all),  De  bapHsmo  haereticorum  (now  lost),  De  baptismo, 
De  poenitentia,  De  oratiane  (the  last  three  written  for  catechnmens), 
De  patientia,  Ad  uxorem  Libri  IL,  De  praescripiiane  haereHcorutn, 
and  Adv.  Mardonem  (in  its  first  form).  The  Apdogeticus,  which 
in  the  3rd  century  was  translated  into  Greek,  is  the  weightiest  work 
in  defence  of  Christianity  of  the  first  two  centuries.  It  disposes 
of  the  charges  brought  against  Christians  for  secret  crimes  (in* 
cest,  &c.)  and  public  offences  (contempt  of  the  State  reHgion  and 
high  treason),  and  awerts  the  absolute  superiority  of  Christianity 
as  a  revealed  religion  beyond  the  rivalry  of  all  human  systems. 


»  Compare  also  the  judgment  of  Hilary  and  of  Vincent  of  Lerins, 
Comtnonit.,  24. 


Respecting  its  relation  to  the  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix  much  has 
been  written;  to  the  present  writer  it  seems  unquestionable  that 
TertuUian's  work  was  the  later.  Of  great  moment  also  is  the 
De  praescriptione  haereticorum,  in  which  the  jurist  is  more  clearly 
heard  than  the  Christian.  It  is  the  chief  of  the  dogmatic  or 
polemical  works,  and  rules  the  accuser  out  of  court  at  the  very 
opening  of  the  case.  The  De  spectaculis  and  De  idololatria  show 
that  TertulUan  was  already  in  a  certain  sense  a  Montanist  before 
he  formally  went  over  to  that  creed;  on  the  othei*  hand,  his  De 
poenitentia  proves  that  his  earlier  views  on  church  disciplijie  were 
much  more  tolerant  than  his  later.  To  learn  something  of  his 
Christian  temper  we  must  read  the  De  oroUone  and  the  De  patietUia. 
The  De  baptusmo  is  of  special  interest  from  the  archaeological 
point  of  view. 

II.  Works  wriUen  between  202-903  and  207-208. — De  virginibus 
velandis,  De  corona  militis,  De  fuga  in  perseculione,  De  exhoria^ 
Hone  castiUUis,  De  scor place  (a  booklet  aggainst  the  Gnostics,  whom 
he  compares  to  scorpions;  it  is  written  in  praise  of  martyrdom), 
Adversus  Hermogenem,  De  censu  animae  ado.  Hermo^enem  (lost), 
Ado.  Valentinianos,  Adv.  Apelleiacos  (lost),  De  farad^so  (lost)»  De 
fato  (lost),  De  anitna  (the  first  book  on  Chnstian  psycholo^), 
De  came  Christi,  De  resurrections  carnis,  and  De  spe  ftdehum 
(lost),  were  all  written  after  TertulUan  had  recognized  the  prophetic 
claims  of  the  Montanists,  but  before  he  had  left  the  church. 

III.  Works  later  than  207-208. — To  this  fjeriod  belong  the  five 
books  Adv.  Marcionem,  his  main  anti^Gnostic  work  (in  the  third 
form — the  first  of  the  ^rve  was  written  in  207-208),  Ad  Scapulam 
(an  admonition  to  the  persecuting  proconsul  of  Africa,  written  soon 
after  212),  De  pallio  (a  defence  of  his  wearing  the  pallium  instead 
of  the  toga),  Adv.  Praxean  (his  principal  work  against  the  Mon- 
archians),  and  Adv.  Judaeos^  chaps.  ix.-xiv.  of  which  are  a  com- 
pletion by  another  and  less  ^Iful  hand.  The  latest  extant  works 
of  TertuUian  fall  after  217)  are  his  controversial  writings  against 
the  laxity  of  the  Catholics,  full  of  the  bitterest  attacks,  especially 
upon  Calixtus,  the  bishop  of  Rome;  these  are  De  monogamia, 
De  jejuni^,  De  pudicitia,  and  De  ecttasi  Libri  VII.  (lost).  The 
arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  some  of  the  above  writings 
do  not  seem  to  the  present  writer  to  have  weight.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  TertuUian  was  the  author  of  the  Acta  perpetuae  et 
felicitatis,  but  he  did  not  write  the  Libellus  adv.  omnes  haereses 
often  appended  to  De  praescriptione;  or  the  poems  Adv.  Mar- 
donem, De  Sodoma,  De  Jona,  be  Genesi,  De  judicio  Domini;  or 
the  fragment  De  execrandis  gentium  diis;  or  the  De  Trinitale  and 
De  ciins  Judaicis  of  Novatian. 

Editions. — ^For  the  MSS.  see  E.  Preuschen  in  A.  Hamack, 
Geschichte  der  aUchrisU.  Liieratur,  i.  675-7.  Of  printed  collections 
the  chief  are  the  editio  princeps  by  Beatus  Rhenanus  (Basel,  152 1), 
Migne,  Pair.  Lat.  i.-iL  (Paris,  1844);  Fr.  Oehler  (3  vols.,  Leipzig, 
185 1-4);  and  A.  Reifferscheid  and  G.  Wissowa  in  the  Corpus 
scriptorum  eccl.  Lai.  (Pars  i.,  Vienna,  1890).  Editions  of  the 
separate  books  are  almost  innumerable. 

Translations.— German  by  K.  A.  H.  Kdlner  (2  vols.  Cologne, 
1882)  and  selections  in  Bibliotkek  der  Kirchenvdter  (1869,  1872^; 
English  by  S.  Thelwall  and  others  in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  iii. 
and  iv.,  and  (apologetic  and  practical  writings)  by  C.  Dodgson  in 
Library  of  the  Fathers,  x.  (Oxford,  1842). 

LiTBRATURB. — Fr.  Oehler's  third  volume  contains  a  collection  of 
early  dissertations.  See  also  A.  Hauck,  TertuUian's  Leben  und 
Schriften  (Erlangen,  1877);  J.  M.  Fuller  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biog,^  iv. 
818-864;  E-  Nolldechen,  TertulUan  (Gotha,  1890);  P.  Monceaux, 
Histoire  litUraire  de  VAfrique  chr^tienne,  vol.  i.  (Paris,  1901); 
T.  R.  Glover,  The  Conflict  of  Religions  in  the  Early  Roman  Empire, 
chap.  X.  (London,  1909);  and  the  various  Histories  of  Dogma  and 
Church  Histories. 

For  a  complete  bibliography  see"G.  Kdiger,  Hist,  of  Early  Christian 
Literature  (Eng.  tr.  New  York  and  London,  1897) ;  Herzog-Hauck, 
Realencyk.  fur  prot.  Theologie,  xix. ;  and  O.  Bardenhewer,  Pairology 
(Eng.  tr.  rreiourg  im  Breisgau  and  St  Louis,  1908).  A  larse 
number  of  earlier  monographs  on  special  points  are  cited  in  the 
9th  edn.  of  the  Ency.  Bnt.  (A.  Ha.  ;  X.) 

TERUBL,  a  province  of  north-eastern  Spain,  formed  in  1833 
from  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Aragon;  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Saragossa,  E.  by  Tarragona,  S.E.  and  S.  by  Castellon  de 
la  Plana  and  Valencia,  S.W.  by  Cuenca,  and  W.  by  Guadalajara. 
Pop.  (i960)  246,001;  area  5720  sq.  m.  In  the  centre  of  the 
province  rise  the  Sierras  of  Gudar  and  San  Just;  in  the  south- 
west and  west  are  the  lofty  Albarracin  range,  the  Montes 
Universales,  and  the  isolated  ridges  of  Palomera  and  Cucalon. 
Outliers  of  the  Castellon  and  Tarragona  highlands  extend  along 
the  eastern  border.  The  northerh  districts  belong  to  the  Ebro 
basin.  In  the  west  there  are  a  few  peaks,  such  as  the  Cerro  de 
San  Felipe  and  Muda  deSan  Juan,  whfch  exceed  5000  ft.  in 
altitude  and  are  covered  with  snow  iFor  many  months;  but  the 
highest*  point  is  Javalambre  (6568'  ft.)  in  the  south.  The 
sierras  give  rise  to  several  large  rivers,  the  principal  being 
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the  Tagus  (q.v.);  the  Guadalaviar,  which  rises  in  the  Montes 
Universales  and  flows  south-east  to  enter  the  Mediterranean  at 
Valencia;  the  Jiloca,  which  flows  north  from  the  lake  of  Cella 
to  join  the  Jal6n  at  Calatayud;  the  Guadalope,  Martin  and 
Matarrana,  tributaries  of  the  £bro. 

Notwithstanding  the  fertile  character  of  the  plains  and  the 
abundance  of  mineral  wealth,  the  trade  of  the  p»rovince  is  un- 
important and  civilization  in  a  backward  state,  owing  to  the  lack 
I  of  means  of  transport,  want  of  enterprise  and  imperfect  com- 
'  munication  with  the  oiiter  world.  Much  land  is  devoted  to  pasture 
that  could  be  cultivated.  Extensive  forests  with  fine  timber  are 
neglected,  as  are  some  important  coal  beds  in  the  eastern  districts. 
The  chief  products  are  corn,  wine,  oil,  cheese,  fruits,  timber,  flax, 
hemp,  silk,  wool  and  saffron,  together  with  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine;  while  in  the  busier  centres  some  slight  manufacture  of 
coarse  cloth,  paper,  leather,  soap,  pottery  and  esparto  goods  is 
carried  on.  The  only  railway  is  the  line  from  Murviedro,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Valencia,  to  Calatayud. 

TERUEL»  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Teniel;  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Guadalaviar,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Alfambra,  and  on  the  Murviedro-Calatayud  railway.  Pop. 
(1900)  10,797.  The  older  part  of  Terud  is  a  waDed  city  with 
narrow  gloomy  streets  and  crumbling  medieval  houses,  but 
modem  suburbs  have  been  built  outside  the  walls.  Some  of 
the  numerous  churches  are  worth  seeing,  with  their  paintings 
by  the  17th-century  artist  Antonio  Visquert.  In  the  cloisters 
of  San  Pedro  lie  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  "lovers  of 
Teruel,"  Juan  de  Marcilla  and  Isabella  de  Segura,  who  lived  in 
the  13th  century  and  whose  pathetic  story  has  formed  the 
subject  of  numerous  dramas  and  poems  by  Perez  de  Montalban, 
Yaqu^  de  Salas,  Hartzenbusch  and  others*  The  cathedral 
dates  from  the  i6th  century.  The  great  aqueduct  of  140 
arches  was  erected  in  1555-60  by  Pierre  Bedel,  a  French 
architect.  Teruel  has  several  good  hospitals  and  asylums  for 
the  aged  and  children,  an  institute,  a  trainmg  school  for  teachers, 
primary  schools,  a  public  library,  an  athenaeum,  a  meteoro- 
logical station,  and  a  large  prison.  The  see  was  created  in 
1577,  and  forms  part  of  the  archiepiscopal  province  of 
Saragossa. 

TERVUEREN,  a  small  town  of  Belgiimi  m  the  province  of 
Brabant,  midway  between  Brussels  and  Louvain.  Pop.  (1904) 
4017.  It  contained  an  ancient  abbey  and  a  hunting  chiteau 
belonghig  to  the  dukes  of  Brabant.  The  fine  park  of  Tenrueren 
is  really  part  of  the  forest  of  Soignies.  The  Colonial  Museum 
and  World's  Colonial  School  are  established  here,  and  Tervueren 
is  connected  with  Brussels  by  a  fine  broad  avenue,  traversed 
by  an  electric  tramway  as  wdl  as  by  carriage  and  other  roads, 
and  between  6  and  7  m.  in  length. 

TBRZA  RIMA,  or  "  third  rhyme,"  a  form  of  verse  adapted 
from  the  Italian  poets  of  the  13th  century.  Its  origin  has  been 
attributed  by  some  to  the  three-lined  ritoumel,  which  was  an 
early  Italian  form  of  popular  poetry,  and  by  others  to  the 
sirventes  of  the  Provencal  troubadours.  The  serventese  in- 
catenate  of  the  latter  was  an  arrangement  of  triple  rhymes,  and 
unquestionably  appears  to  have  a  relation  with  terza  rima; 
this  connexion  becomes  almost  a  certainty  when  we  consider 
the  admiration  expressed  by  the  Tuscan  poets  of  the  13th 
century  for  the  metrical  inventions  of  their  forerunners,  the 
Provencals.  In  Italian,  a  stanza  of  terza  rima  consists  of  three 
lines  of  eleven  syllables,  linked  with  the  next  stanza,  and  with 
the  next,  and  so  on,  by  a  recurrence  of  rhymes:  thus  aba, 
bcb,  cdc,  ded,  &c<,  so  that,  however  long  the  poem  is,  it  can  be 
divided  nowhere  without  severing  the  continuity  of  the  rhyme. 
Schuchardt  has  developed  an  ingenious  theory  that  these  suc- 
cessive terzinas  are  really  chains  ojf  ritoumels,  just  as  ottava 
rima,  according  to  the  same  theory,  is  a  chain  of  rispetti.  There 
were,  unquestionably,  chains  of  interwoven  triple  rhymed  lines 
before  the  days  of  Dante,  but  it  was  certainly  he  who  raised 
terza  rima  from  the  category  of  foIk-verSe,  and  gave  it  artistic 
character.  What  this  character  is  may  best  be  seen  by  an 
examination  of  the  austere  and  majestic  lines  with  which  the 
iHferno  opens/  no  more  perfect  example  ol  terza  rimi  having 
ever  been  composed : — 


"  Nel  mezzo  del  eamrain  di  nostra  vita 

Mi  retrovai  per  una  selva  obscura, 
Che  la  diritta  via  era  smarrita. 

Ahi  quanto  a  dir  qual'era  d  cosa  dura 
Quests  selva  selvaggia  ed  aspra  e  forte, 

Che  nel  pensier  rinnova  la  paura ! " 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  break  off  here,  since  there  is  no 
rhyme  to  forUj  which  has  to  be  supplied  twice  in  the  succeeding 
terzina,  where,  however,  a  fresh  rhyme,  travail  is  introduced, 
linking  the  whole  to  a  still  further  terzina,  and  so  on,  inde- 
finitely. The  oxdy  way  in  which  a  poem  in  terza  rima  can  be 
dosed  is  by  abandoning  a  rhyme,  as  at  the  end  of  Canto  i  of 
the  Inferno,  where  no  third  rhyme  is  supplied  to  Pieiro  and 
dieiro.  Boccaccio  wrote  terza  rima  in  close  following  of  Dante, 
but  it  has  not  been  a  form  veiy  frequently  adopted  by  Italian 
poets.  Nor  has  the  extreme  difficulty  of  sustaining  d^ity 
and  force  in  these  complicated  chains  of  verse  made  writers 
in  other  languages  very  anxious  to  adventure  on  terza  rima. 
In  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  Samuel  Daniel  employed  it  in  his 
*^  Epistle  to  the  Countess  of  Bedford,"  but  he  foimd  no  followers. 
Probably  the  most  successfully  sustained  poem  in  terza  rima  in 
the  English  language  is  Mrs  Browning's  Casa  Guidi  Windows 
(;S5i).  The  Germans  have  always  had  an  ambition  to  write 
in  terza  rima.  It  was  used  by  Paul  Schede,  a  writer  of  whom 
little  is  known,  before  the  close  of  the  i6th  century,  and  re- 
peatedly by  Martin  Opitz  (1597-1639),  who  called  the  form 
dritireime.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  W.  Schlegel  had  the 
courage  to  translate  Dante  in  the  metre  of  the  Italian;  and  it 
was  used  for  original  poems  by  Chamisso  and  Rtickert.  Ooethe, 
in  1826,  addressed  a  poem  in  terza  rima  to  the  pitaise  of  Schiller, 
and  there  is  a  passage  in  this  metre  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  part  of  Faust, 
See  Hugo  Schuchardt,  Ritoumell  und  Tersine  (Halle,  187 
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TESCHEN  (Czech,  T^in;  Polish,  Cieszyn),  a  town  of  Austria, 
in  Silesia,  50  m.  S.E.  of  Tcoppau  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  191I42, 
of  which  over  half  is  German,  43  per  cent.  Polish  and  the  re- 
mainder Czech.  It  is  situated  on  the  Olsa,  a  tributary  of  the 
Oder,  and  combines  both  Polish  and  German  peculiarities  in 
the  style  of  its  buildings.  The  only  relic  of  the  ancient  castle 
is  a  square  tower,  dating  from  the  12th  century.  There  are 
several  furniture  factories  and  large  saw-mills. 

Teschen  is  an  old  town  and  was  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Teschen.  It  was  at  Teschen  that  Maria  Theresa  and  Frederick  II. 
signed,  in  May  1779,  the  Peace,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  of 
Bavarian  succession.  The  duchy  of  Teschen  belonged  to  the  dukes 
of  UppMer  Silesia,  and  since  1298  it  stood  under  the  suzerainty  of 
Bohemia.  It  became  a  direct  apanage  of  the  Bohemian  crown  in 
1625  at  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  its  dukes,  and  since  1766 
it  bore  the  name  of  Saxe-Teschen,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Prince 
Albert  of  Saxony,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  re- 
ceived it  as  part  of  his  wife's  dowry.  In  1822,  it  was  bestowed  on 
the  Archduke  Charles,  the  victor  of  Aspem;  it  was  inherited  by 
his  eldest  son,  and,  at  his  death,  in  1895  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  nephew,  the  Archduke  Frederick. 

TESSELLATED  (Lat.  tesseUakis,)y  formed  of  tessellae,  or  small 
tesserae,  cubes  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  square  like  dice, 
of  pottery,  stone,  marble,  enamel,  &c.  (See  Pavement  and 
Mosaic.) 

TESSIN,  CARL  OUSTAF,  Count  (1695^1770),  Swedish 
statesman,  son  of  a  great  architect,  Nicodemus  Tessin,  began 
his  public  career  in  1723,  at  which  time  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Holstein  faction.  In  1725  he  was  appointed  ambassador 
at  Vienna,  and  in  that  capacity  counteracted  the  plans  of  the 
Swedish  chancellor.  Count  Arvid  Horn,  who  was  for  acceding 
to  the  Hanoverian  Alliance.  During  the  riksdags  1726-27  and 
1 73 1  he  fiercely  opposed  the  government,  and  his  wit,  eloquence 
and  imposing  presence  made  him  one  of  the  foremost  pro- 
tagonists of  the  party  subsequently  known  as  "  The  Hats  "  (see 
Sweden:  History).  From  1735  to  1736  he  was  again  Swedish 
ambassador  at  Vienna.  During  the  riksdag  of  1738  he  was 
elected  marshal  of  the  diet  and  contributed  more  than  anyone 
else  to  overthrow  the  Horn  administration  the  same  year.  On 
the  division  of  the  spoil  of  patronage  he  chose  for  himself  the 
post  of  ambassador  extraordinary  at  Paris,  and  from  1759  to 
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1742  delisted  Versailles  with  his  brilliant  qualities  of  grand 
seigneur,  at  the  same  time  renewing  the  traditional  alliance 
between  France  and  Sweden  which  had  been  interrupted  for 
more  than  sixty  years.  His  political  ability,  however,  was  by 
no  means  commensurate  with  his  splendid  social  qualities.  It 
was  his  sanguine  credulity  which  committed  the  **  Hatis  '^  to 
their  rash  and  unconsidered  war  with  Russia  in  ly^i-^/^z,  though 
in  fairness  it  must  be  added  that  Tessin  helped  them  out  of 
their  dificulties  again  by  his  adroitness  as  a  party  leader  and 
his  stirring  eloquence.  He  gained  his  arm-chair  in  the  senate 
as  a  reward  for  his  services  on  this  occasion.  In  X743  Tessin 
composed  the  long  outstanding  di&rences  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark  in  a  special  mission  to  Copenhagen.  In  1744  he 
was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  extraordinary  embassade  to  Berlin 
to  escort  to  Stockholm  Frederick  the  Great's  sister,  Louisa 
Ulrica,  the  chosen  bride  of  the  Swedish  crown-prince,  Adolphus 
Frederick.  As  overhofmarskalk  of  the  young  court,  Tessin 
speedily  captivated  tht  royal  pair.  He  also  succeeded  in 
withdrawing  the  crown-^prince  from  beneath  the  influence  of 
the  Russian  empress  Elizabeth,  to  whom  Adolphus  Frederick 
owed  his  throne  when  he  became  king  of  Sweden  in  1751, 
thereby  essentially  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
independence  of  Sweden.  From  1746  to  1752  Tessin  was 
president  of  the  chancellery,  as  the  Swedish  prime  minister 
was  called  in  those  days.  His  "  system  "  aimed  at  a  rapproche" 
merU  with  Denmark  with  the  view  of  counterbalancing  the 
influence  of  Russia  in  the  north.  It  was  a  dignified  and  prudent 
policy,  but  his  endeavour  to  consolidate  it  by  promoting  a 
matrimonial  alliance  between  the  two  courts  alienated  the 
Swedish  crown-prince,  who,  as  a  Holsteiner,  nourished  an 
ineradicable  hatred  of  everything  Danish.  As,  moreover,  on 
the  accession  of  Adolphus  Frederick  in  17  51,  Tessin  refused 
to  countenance  any  extension  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the 
rupture  between  him  and  the  court  became  final.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  coronation  (1753}  he  resigned  the  premiership, 
and  in  1754  the  governorship  of  the  young  crown-prince 
Gustavus  also,  spending  the  rest  of  his  days  at  his  estate  at 
Akero.  Tessin  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  personages  of  his 
day,  and  the  most  prominent  representative  of  French  culture 
in  Sweden.  He  was  also  a  fine  orator,  and  his  literary  style 
is  excellent. 

His  principal  works  are  his  autobiographical  fragments  (ist  ed. 
Stockholm,  18 19),  Tessin  och  Tessiniana;  K,  C.  Tessin* s  Daghok 
(Stockholm,  1824),  both  of  them  extracts  from  his  voluminous  MS. 
memoirs  in  29  volumes;  and  his  famous  En  ^ammal  mans  href  til 
en  ung  Prins  (Stockholm,  1753;  English  editions,  1755  and  1756), 
addressed  to  his  pupil,  afterwards  Gustavus  III.,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  books  for  the  young  that  ever  saw  the  light. 

See  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  Gustavus  III.  and  his  Contemporaries  (London, 
1895).  vol.  i;  Bemhard  von  Beskow,  Minne  af  Grehe  K.  G.  Tessin 
(Stockholm,  1864);  Bernhard  Elis  Malmstr5m,  Sveriges  poliUska 
histotia  frdn  Konung  Karl  XII,' s  dod  till  statshvcUfningen,  1773 
(Stockholm,  1893-1901).  (R.  N,  B.) 

TEST  ACTS.  The  principle  that  none  but  persons  professing 
the  established  religion  were  eligible  for  public  employment 
was  adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  both  England  and  Scotland 
soon  after  the  Reformation.  In  England  the  Acts  of  Supremacy 
and  Uniformity  and  the  severe  penalties  denounced  against 
recusants,  whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Nona>nformist,  were 
affirmations  of  this  principle.  The  Act  of  7  Jac.  I.  c.  2  provided 
that  all  such  as  were  naturalized  or  restored  in  blood  should 
receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  actual  receiving  of  the 
communion  of  the  Church  of  England  was  made  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  holding  of  public  offices.  The  earliest  imposi- 
tion of  this  test  was  by  the  Corporation  Act  of  1661  (13  Car.  II. 
St.  2,  c.  i),  enacting  that,  besides  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy  and  subscribing  a  declaration  against  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  all  members  of  corporations 
were  within  one  year  after  election  to  receive  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, This  act  was  followed  by  the  Test  Act  of  1672  (25  Car. 
II.  c.  2).  The  immediate  cause  of  the  Test  Act  (the  full  title 
of  which  is  ^*  An  act  for  preventing  dangers  which  may  happen 


from  popish  recusants  ")  was  the  king's  declaration  of  indulgence, 
dispensing  with  laws  inflicting  disabilities  on  Nonconformists. 
This  act  enforced  upon  all  persons  filling  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  the  obligation  of  taking  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and 
allegiance  and  subscribing  a  declaration  against  transubstantia- 
tion,  and  also  of  receiving  the  sacrament  within  three  months 
after  admittance  to  office.  The  act  did  not  extend  to  peers; 
but  in  1678  30  Car.  II.  st.  2  enacted  that  all  peers  and  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  should  make  a  declaration  against 
transubstantiation,  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass — a  special  exception  being  made  in  favour  of  the 
duke  of  York.  The  provisions  of  the  Test  Act  were  violated 
by  both  Charies  II.  and  James  II.  on  the  ground  of  the  dispens- 
ing power  claimed  by  the  Stuart  kings.  In  the  well-known  case 
of  Godden  v.  Hales  (11  State  Triab,  1 166),  an  action  for  penalties 
under  the  Test  Act  brought  against  an  officer  in  the  army,  the 
judges  decided  in  favour  of  the  dispensing  powe]>~-a  power 
finally  abolished  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  After  a  considerable 
number  of  amendments  and  partial  repeals  by  the  legislature 
of  the  acts  of  1661,  1672  and  1678,  and  of  acts  of  indemnity 
to  protect  persons  under  certain  circumstances  from  penalties 
incurred  under  the  Test  Act,  the  necessity  of  receiving  the 
sacrament  as  a  qualification  for  office  was  abolished  by  9  Geo.  IV. 
c.  17,  and  all  ax:ts  requiring  the  taking  of  oaths  and  declarations 
against  transubstantiation,  &c.,  were  repealed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1829  (10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7).  This  general 
rq>eal  has  been  followed  by  the  special  repeal  of  the  Corporation 
Act  by  the  Promissory  Oaths  Act  187 1,  of  the  Test  Act  by  the 
Statute  Law  Revision  Act  1863^  and  of  the  act  of  1678  by  an 
act  of  1866  (29  &  30  Vict.  c.  X9)«  Religious  tests  remained 
in  the  English  universities  until  1871,  in  Dublin  University 
until  1873,  and  the  Scottish  universities  until  1889.  To  be  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  En^and  was  a  necessary  condition 
precedent  for  holding  most  university  or  college  offices  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662,  and  such  offices  were  not  affected 
by  the  Toleration  Act  of  1688  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Act  of  1829.  In  187 1  the  University  Tests  Act  abolished  sub- 
scriptions to  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  all  declara- 
tions and  oaths  respecting  religious  belief,  and  all  compulsory 
attendance  at  pubUc  worship  in  the  imiversities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge  and  Durham.  There  is  an  exception  confining  to 
persons  in  holy  orders  of  the  Church  of  England  degrees  in 
divinity  and  positions  restricted  to  persons  in  holy  orders,  such 
as  the  divinity  and  Hebrew  professorsdiips. 

Scotland. — A  religious  test  was  imposed  immediately  after  the 
Reformation.  By  1567,  c.  9,  no  one  was  to  be  appointed  to  a  public 
office  or  to  be  a  notary  who  did  not  profess  the  Reformed  religion. 
The  Scottish  Test  Act  was  1681,  c.  6,  rescinded  by  1690,  c.  7.  Re- 
nunciation of  popery  was  to  be  made  by  persons  employed  in 
education  (1700,  c.  3).  A  motion  to  add,  after  the  i8th  article  of 
union,  an  exemption  of  Scotsmen  from  the  sacramental  test  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  negatived  by  the  Scottish  parliament.  A 
similar  fate  awaited  a  proposal  that  while  a  sacramental  test  was  in 
force  in  England  all  persons  in  public  office  in  Scotland  should 
subscribe  their  adhesion  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  government. 
By  1707,  c.  6,  all  professors,  principals,  regents,  masters  or  others 
bearing  office  in  any  university,  college  or  school  in  Scotland  were 
to  proiess  and  subscribe  to  the  Confession  of  Faith.  All  persons 
were  to  be  free  of  any  oath  or  test  contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with 
the  Protestant  religion  and  Presbyterian  Church  government.  The 
reception  of  the  communion  was  never  a  part  of  the  test  in  Scotland 
as  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  necessity  for  subscription  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith  by  persons  holding  a  university  office  (other 
than  that  of  principal  or  professor  of  theology)  was  removed  by 
16  &  17  Vict.  c.  89.  The  act  provided  that  in  place  of  subscription 
every  person  appointed  to  a  university  office  was  to  subscnbe  a 
declaration  according  to  the  form  in  the  act,  promising  not  to  teach 
any  opinions  opposed  to  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture  or  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  to  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  or  its  doctrines  and  privileges.  AH  tests  were 
finally  abolished  by  an  act  of  1889  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  55). 

Irdand. — An  oath  of  allegiance  was  required  by  the  Irish  Act 
of  Supremacy  (2  Eliz.  c.  i).  The  English  Act  of  3  Will.  &  M.  c.  2 
substituted  other  oaths  and  enforced  in  addition  from  peers, 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  bishops,  barristers,  attorneys 
and  others  a  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  invocation  of 
the  Virein  Mary  and  the  saints,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  By 
the  Irish  Act  01  2  Anne,  c.  6,  every  person  admitted  to  any  office* 
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civil  or  military,  was  to  talce  and  subscribe  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
supremacy,  and  abjuration,  to  subscribe  the  declaration  against 
*  transubstantiation,  &c.,  and  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  English  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  oaths  and  declarations  was  adopted  in  Ireland  by 
Yelverton's  Act,  21  &  2a  Geo.  HI.  c.  48,  1 3  (Ir.).  These  provisioos 
were  all  repealed  by  the  Promissory  Oaths  Act  187 1.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1793  (33  Geo.  III.  c.  21,  Ir.)  excepted  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  from  its  provisions,  and  tests  existed  in  Dublin 
university  until  1 875.  They  were  abolished  as  far  as  regarded 
certain  scientific  professorsihips  in  1867  by  30  Vict.  c.  9,  and  were 
finally  abolished  for  the  whole  university  by  the  University  of 
Dublin  Tests  Act  1873,  except  as  to  professors  of  and  lecturers  in 
divinity. 

United  StaUs.-^By  art.  6  of  the  constitution,  "  no  religious  test 
shall  ever  be  requirexl  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States."  A  similar  provision  is  generally  included 
in  the  state  constitutions. 

TESTAMENTS  OF  THE  THREE  PATRIARCHS.  This  apo* 
cryphal  work  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  first  published  by 
M.  R.  James  {The  Testament  of  Abraham,  the  Greek  Text  now 
first  edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  With  an  appendix 
containing  extracts  from  the  Arabic  Version  of  the  Testaments  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  by  Barnes,  Texts  and  Studies,  ii.  2: 
Cambridge).  The  Greek  testament  of  Abraham  is  preserved 
in  two  recensions  from  six  and  three  MSS.  respectively-  This 
testament  is  also  edited  by  Vassiliev  in  his  Anecdota  Graeco- 
Byzantina,  1893,  i.  292-308  from  a  Vienna  MS.  already  used 
by  James.  According  to  James,  it  was  written  in  Egypt  in 
the  2nd  century  a.d.,  and  was  translated  subsequently  into 
Slavonic  (Tichonrawow,  Pamjatniki  otretschennoi  russkoi  Lite- 
raturi,  1863,  i.  79-90),  Rumanian  (Gaster,  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  1887,  ix.  195-226),  Ethiopia 
and  Axabic. 

This  testament  deals  with  Abraham's  reluctance  to  die  and 
the  means  by  which  his  death  was  brought  about.  As  regards 
its  origin  James  writes  {op.  cit.,  p.  55):  "  I'he  Testament  was 
originally  put  together  in  the  second  century  by  a  Jewish 
Christian:  for  the  narrative  portions  he  employed  existing 
Jewish  legends,  and  for  the  apocalyptic,  he  drew  largely  on  his 
imagination."  He  holds  that  the  book  is  referred  to  by  Origen, 
Horn,  in  Luc,  xxxv.  With  the  exception  of  x.-xi.  the  work  is 
really  a  legend  and  not  an  apocalypse. 

To  the  above  conclusions  Schiirer,  Gesch.  desjUd,  Volkes,  3rd 
ed.,  iii.  252,  takes  objection.  He  denies  the  reference  in  Origen, 
and  asserts  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  the  assumption  of  a 
partial  Jewish  origin.  But  the  present  writer  cannot  agree  with 
Schiirer  in  these  criticisms,  but  is  convinced  that  a  large  body 
of  Jewish  tradition  lies  behind  the  book.  Indeed,  Kohler 
{Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  1895,  v.  581^606)  has  given  adequate 
grounds  for  regarding  this  apocryph  as  in  the  main  an  inde- 
pendent work  of  Jewish  origin  subsequently  enlarged  by  a  few 
Christian  additions. 

An  English  translation  of  James's  texts  will  be  found  in  the 
Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library  (Clark,  1897),  pp.  185-201.  The 
testaments  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  are  in  part  still  preserved  in  Arabic 
and  Ethiopic  (see  James,  op.  cit.,  140-161).  (R.  H.  C.) 

TESTAMENTS    OF    THE    TWELVE    PATRIARCHS.       The 

Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (see  Apocalyptic  Lite- 
RAxrRE:  //.  Old  Testament),  are  an  important  constituent  of 
the  apocryphal  scriptures  connected  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, comprising  the  dying  commands  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob. 

They  "  were  written  in  Hebrew  in  the  later  years  of  John 
Hyrcanus — in  all  probability  after  his  final  victory  over  the 
Syrian  power  and  before  his  breach  with  the  Pharisees — ^in 
other  words,  between  109  and  106.  Their  author  was  a 
Pharisee  who  combined  loyalty  to  the  best  traditions  of  his 
party  with  the  most  unbounded  admiration  of  Hyrcanus.  The 
Maccabean  dynasty  had  now  reached  the  zenith  of  its  pros- 
perity, and  in  its  reigning  representative,  who  alone  in  the 
history  of  Judaism  possessed  the  triple  offices  of  prophet, 
priest  and  king,  the  Pharisaic  party  had  come  to  recognize 
the  actual  Messiah.  To  this  John  Hyrcanus,  in  whom  had 
culminated  all  the  glories  and  gifts  of  this  great  family,  our 


author  addresses  two  Messianic  h3rmns.  The  writer  already 
sees  the  Messianic  kingdom  established,  under  the  sway  of 
which  the  Gentiles  will  in  due  course  be  saved,  BeUar  overthrown, 
sin  disappear  from  the  earth,  and  the  righteous  dead  rise  to 
share  in  the  blessedness  of  the  living.  Alas  for  the  vanity  of 
man's  judgment  and  man's  prescience  1  Our  book  had  hardly 
been  published,  when  Hyrcanus,  owing  to  an  injury  done  him 
by  the  Pharisees,  broke  with  their  party,  and,  joining  the 
Sadducees,  died  a  year  or  two  later.  His  successors  proved 
themselves  the  basest  of  men.  Their  infamy  is  painted  in  lurid 
colours  by  contemporary  writers  of  the  ist  century  B.C.,  and  by 
a  strange  irony  the  work,  or,  rather,  fragments  of  the  work  of 
one  of  these  assailants  of  the  later  Maccabees,  has  achieved 
immortality  by  finding  a  covert  in  the  chief  manifesto  that  was 
issued  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  earlier  members  of  that  dynasty. 
This  second  writer  singles  out  three  of  the  Maccabean  priest 
kings  for  attack,  the  first  of  whom  he  charges  with  every 
abomination;  the  people  itself,  he  declares,  is  apostate,  and 
chastisement  will  follow  speedily — ^the  temple  will  be  laid  waste, 
the  nation  carried  afresh  into  captivity,  whence,  on  their  re- 
pentance, God  will  restore  them  again  to  their  own  land,  where 
they  shall  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  God's  presence  and  be  ruled 
by  a  Messiah  sprung  from  Judah.  When  we  contrast  the 
expectations  of  the  original  writer  and  the  actual  events  that 
followed,  it  would  seem  that  the  chief  value  of  his  work  would 
consist  in  the  light  that  it  throws  on  this  obscure  and  temporary 
revolution  in  the  Messianic  expectations  of  Judaism  towards 
the  close  of  the  2nd  century.  But  this  is  not  so.  The  main, 
the  overwhelming  value  of  the  book  lies  not  in  this  province, 
but  in  its  ethical  teaching,  which  has  achieved  a  real  im- 
mortality by  influencing  the  thought  and  diction  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  even  those  of  our  Lord.  This 
ethical  teaching,  which  is  indefinitely  higher  and  purer  than 
that  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  yet  its  true  spiritual  child,  and 
helps  to  bridge  the  chasm  that  divides  the  ethics  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments."  1 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  Christian  era  the  text  was  current 
in  two  forms,  which  are  denoted  by  H^  and  H^  in  this  article 
and  in  the  edition  of  the  text  published  by  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.  "  The  former  of  these  was  translated  not  later 
than  A.D.  50  into  Greek,  and  this  translation  was  used  by  the 
scholar  who  rendered  the  second  Hebrew  recension  into  Greek. 
The  first  Greek  translation  was  used  by  our  Lord,  by  St  Paul, 
and  other  New  Testament  writers.  In  the  second  and  following 
centuries  it  was  interpolated  by  Christian  scribes,  and  finally 
condemned  undiscriminatingly  along  with  other  apocryphs. 
For  several  centuries  it  was  wholly  lost  sight  of,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  13th  century  that  it,  was  rediscovered  through  the 
agency  of  Robert  Grosseteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  translated 
it  into  Latin,  under  the  misconception  that  it  was  a  genuine 
work  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  and  that  the  Christian  inter- 
polations were  a  genuine  product  of  Jewish  prophecy..  The 
advent  of  the  Reformation  brought  in  critical  methods,  and  the 
book  was  unjustly  disparaged  as  a  mere  Christian  forgery  for 
nearly  four  centuries.  The  time  has  at  last  arrived  for  this 
book,  so  noble  in  its  ethical  side,  to  come  into  its  own."  * 

Versions  and  MSS. — The  two  recensions  •  of  the  Hebrew  original, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  were  translated  into  Greek,  the 
former  being  attested  by  the  Greek  MSS.  chi  and  the  latter  by 
a  b  d  e  f  g,  which  groups  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  designate^  as 
a  and  fi.  The  Greek  version  was  in  turn  rendered  into  Armenian 
in  the  5th  or  6th  century.  The  rendering  was  made,  except  in  a 
limited  number  of  passages,  from  fi.  Of  this  version  there  are  at 
least  eleven  MSS.  known.  Here  again  two  types  of  text,  A «  and 
A^,  are  represented,  but  for  the  most  part  the  diijerences  originated 
within  the  Armenian.  Finally  about  the  13th  century  the  Slavonic 
Version  was  made  from  the  fi  form  of  the  Greek  Version.     Here 


i 


^  From  §  I  of  the  Introduction  to  R.  H.  Charles's  The  Testaments 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs^  translated  from  the  Editor's  Greek  Text 
A.  &  C.  Black,  1908). 

*From  I  I  of  the  Introduction  to  R.  H.  Charles's  The  Greek 
Versions  of  the  Testament  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs  (Oxford  University 
Press,  1908). 

'  Some  ot  the  evidence  for  this  conclusion  will  be  given  later. 
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asain  we  have  two  recenaions  S^  and  &,  but  the  one  may  be  on 
the  whole  reasonably  described  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  other. 

The  relations  of  the  above  authorities  are  too  complicated  to  be 
treated  of  here  in  detail,  but  they  are  represented  on  the  subjoined 
ciiagnuiL 


H(  s  Hebrew  ArchetyiM) 


H*(ist.Hebrew  Reccntion) 

I 


H^and.Hebrew  Recension) 


Original  Language, — ^Apart  from  Grabe,  tin  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  no  notable  scholar  has  advocated  a  Hebrew  original.  Nitzsch, 
Dilimann,  Rltschl  and  Sinker  are  convinced  that  the  book  was 
not  a  translation  but  was  written  originally  in  Greek.  To  Kohler 
and  Gaster  belongs  the  honour  of  re-openmg  the  question  of  the 
Hebrew  original  of  the  Testaments.  Only  the  latter,  however, 
offered  any  linguistic  evidence.  In  his  article  ^  on  the  question  he 
sought  to  establish  a  Hebrew  original  of  all  the  Testaments  and  to 
prove  that  the  Hebrew  text  of  Naphtali  which  he  had  discovered 
was  the  original  testament,  and  that  the  Greek  Naphtali  was  a 
late  and  corrupt  reproduction  of  it  with  extensive  additions  from 
other  sources^  But  he  failed  in  establishing  either  thesis.  The 
subject  was  next  taken  in  hand  by  R.  H.  Charles,  who  in  a  pre- 
liniinary  form  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Bihlica  (i.  241,  1890),  and  later, 
with  considerable  fullness,  in  his  edition  of  the  GreeK  text  of  the 
Testaments  (190&),  brought  to  light  a  number  of  facts  that  put  the 
question  of  a  Hebrew  original  beyond  the  range  of  doubt.  We 
will  now  place  a  few  of  the  grounds  before  the  reader. 

(a)  Hehrew  constructions  and  expressions  are  to  be  found  in  every 


page.  Though  the  vocabulary  is  Greek  the  idiom  is  frequentlyHehratc 
and  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  languaee.  Thus  in  T.  Reub. 
vi.  II,  ip   ahnf  k^M^aro^ira  >a.       In    T.    jud.    XX.   4,   iv  crifiei 


67Th)y  abrov — ^an  utterly  unmeaning  phrase — becomes  intelligible 
on  retroversion— iDsy  373,  "  on  his  very  heart."  .  In  T.  Benj.  x.  11 
KaroiKifacTt  hr'  IXtWi  Iv  lMo£  =  **ye  shall  dwell  securely  with  me*'; 
for  here  kv*  k\irL8i,  as  several  times  in  the  Septuagint,  is  a  wrong 
rendering  of  noai, 

{b)  DHtographic  renderings  in  the  Greek  of  the  same  He^ew  ex- 
pression; also  dittographic  expressions  in  the  Greek  implying  ditto- 
graphs  in  the  Hehrew.   See  Introduction  to  R.  H.  Charles  s  Text,  §11. 

{c)  Paronomasiae  which  are  lost  in  the  Greek  can  be  restored  by 
retroHslation  into  Hebrew,    There  are  over  a  dozen  of  such  instances. 

{d)  Many  passages  which  are  obscure  or  wholly  uninteUigible  in 
the  Greek  become  dear  on  retranslation  into  Hebrew.  Of  the  large 
body  of  such  passages  (see  op.  cit.  |  12)  we  will  give  only  one.  In 
T.  Jud.  ix.  3,  we  have  the  following  impossible  sentence,  where 
Esau  is  referred  to:  ^p^ij  v&cp6t  h  6pei  Zidp,  koI  'vopethttievot  iv 
'Apot^ifian  imWaMO'.  Here  a  fragment  of  the  Hebrew  original, 
which  has  happily  been  preserved,  reads  nSru,  *'  wounded,"  where 
the  Greek  has  v&cp6s  =  !r?2i,  which  is  manifestly  a  corruption  of 
the  former. 

In  all  the  above  cases  there  is  no  divergence  among  the  MSS. 
and  Versions.  Yet  the  restorations  are  so  many  and  so  obvious 
that  our  contention  might  be  taken  for  proven.  But  there  is 
stronger  evidence  still,  and  this  is  to  be  found  where  the  MSS.  and 
Versions  attest  different  texts,  a  standing  generally  in  opposition 
to  /3,  A  (= Armenian  Version),  and  S  (=* Slavonic  Version).  By 
means  of  this  evidence  we  are  able  to  prove  not  only  that  our  book 
is  fromi  a  Hebrew  original,  but  that  also  the  Hebrew  existed  in  two 
recensions,  H«  and  H^,  which  are  the  parents  respectively  of  a  and  fi 
(see  diagram  above). 

***The  Hebrew  Text  of  one  of  the  Testaments  of  the  XII. 
Patriarchs  "  (Proceedings  of  the  Soc.  cf  BibL  Archaeohgy,  December 
1893,  January  1894). 


a  and  /3  arc^  not,  strictly  speakings  Greek  recenfliom;  (w  their 
chief  variations  go  back  to  diverse  forms  of  text  already  existing 
in  the  Hebrew  H«  and  W.  For  the  considerable  body  of  evidence 
supporting  this  conclusion  see  the  Introduction  to  R.  H.  Charles's 
Text,  §  12.  A  couple  of  the  many  passages  in  which  the  variations 
in  c  and  fi  are  due  to  variations  in  H«  and  W  will  now  be.  given. 
In  T.  Benj.  xii.  3  a  reads  kioHtuhOit  Iwvt^  /ca^  and  fiAS^  inr^fiw/t  .  .  • 
iy  yrfpet  kc^.  Here  Uoi/Mfidri  and  i^wk^mt  may  be  taken  as  render- 
ings of  the  same  Hebrew  word,  but  Cnny  jcoX^s.tiiq  fuva,  an  un- 
doubted corruption  of  nsm  lu'rs  «=''  at  a  good  old  age."  The 
same  corruption  invaded  both  Hebrew  reoensiona  in  T.  Zeb. 
X.  6;  T.  Dan.  vii.  i;  T.  Ash.  viii.  I;  T.  Jos.  xx.  4,  whereas  in 
T.  Iss.  vii.  9  both  recensions  were  right.  In  the  late  Hebrew  text 
of  Naph.  i.  I  the  correct  Hebrew  phrase  is  found.  Again  in  T. 
Ash.  vi.  6  a  reads  €UT4>kp€i  abrdp  €ls  l^iaijv  oUmoy  and  ^  A  S^ 
tropoMv^rM  oMr  kp  C»0*  Here  vapustv^tLrax^  Dm%  a  corruption 
of  nnr»tl<r^^p4t.  It  is  the  soul  of  the  righteous  that  is  here 
spoken  of,  and  a  rightly  says  that  the  angel  of  peace  '*  leade 
him  into  •temal  life.  The  rightness  of  H»  is  confirmed  by  T. 
Benj.  vi.  i,  which  reads  i  y^p  AyytKos  rnt  «Mvqs  M^c?  r^r  }f'vx^ 
abrov* 

H<^  and  W^  however,  differed  mainly  from  each  other  in  words 
and  phrases,  as  we  infer  from  a  and  fi.  In  some  passajges,  however, 
the  divergence  is  on  a  larger  scale,  as  in  T*  Lev.  ii.  7-iii.  Not- 
withstandine  these  divergences,  however,  the  great  similarities  be* 
tween  a  and  ^  oblige  us  to  assume  that  the  translator  of  H^  used 
the  Greek  version  of  H«,  or  vice  versa.  That  the  former  is  the 
more  likely  we  shall  see  presently.  To  the  above  we  have  a  good 
parallel  in  the  Book  of  Daniel;  tor  the  variations  of  its  two  chief 
Greek  Versions — that  of  the  Septuagint  and  of  Theodotion — go 
back  to  variations  in  the  Semitic* 

Date  of  the  Oripnal  Hebrew, — "  The  date  of  the  giroundwork  of 
the  Testaments  is  not  difficult  to  determine.  Thus  Reuben  (T. 
Reub.  vi.  io~ii)  admonishes  his  sons:  lXpb%  r^  Ktvi  kyylfftr^  ^ 
raTrtuf^en  KOpSlca  iftuop  Iva  dk^oBt  ebXoylop  he  rod  ardfAaros  abrov  .  .  * 
6ri  h  airr^  ^X4&aro  Kitptos  fioffiKtbtof  Mamop  trctyr^  roO  XooG.  Here 
a  high-priest  who  is  also  a  king[  is  referred  to.  Such  a  combination 
of  otiices  naturally  makes  us  think  of  the.  Maccabean  priest-kii^s  of 
the  2nd  century  B.C.  The  possibility  of  doubting  tms  reference  is 
excluded  by  the  words  that  immediately  follow : — koI  Tpoaiabviiaart 
t6  (TW^pu^  abrcv  ^t  bir^  bpuigp  diro^eyctrac  y  iroXi^iotf  6paiTXHs  koI 
iuaphrovs'  koI  ip  tfup  Ihrai  fia/nX^  jaJU)Pu>s.  A  similar  statement  is 
made  in  T.  Sim.  v.  5.  Thus  the  high-priest  is  not  only  a  high-priest 
and  civil  ruler,  but  also  a  warrior.  That  the  Maccabean  high-priests 
are  here  designed  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted.  But  the  identifica- 
tion becomes  undeniable,  as  further  characteristics  of  this  priestly 
dynasty  come  to  light.  It  was  to  be  a  new  priesthood  and  to  be 
called  by  a  new  name  (T.  Lev.  viii.  14  UparelttP  piop  .  •  .  htofia 
KULPdv).  Now  the  Maccabean  high-priests  were  the  first  to  assume 
the  title  '  priests  of  the  Most  High  God  * — the  title  anciently 
borne  by  Melchizedek.  But  the  praises  accorded  in  this  book 
could  not  apply  to  all  the  Maccabean  priest-kings  of  the  nation. 
As  it  was  written  by  a  Pharisee,  it  could  not  have  been  composed 
after  the  breach  arose  between  John  Hyrcanus  and  the  Pharisees 
towards  the  close  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  Thus  the  period  of 
composition  lies  between  153,  when  Jonathan  the  Maccabee  assumed 
the  nigh-priesthood,  and  the  year  of  the  breach  of  John  Hyrcanus 
with  the  Pharisees;  some  time,  thcref6re,  between  153  and  107.  But 
the  date  can  be  determined  between  closer  limits.  To  one  member 
of  the  Maccabean  dynasty  are  the  prophetic  gifts  assigned  in  our 
text  (T.  Lev.  viii.  15;  in  conjunction  with  the  functions  of  kingship 
and  priesthood.  Now,  in  all  Jewish  history  the  triple  offices  were 
ascribed  to  only  one  individual,  |ohn  Hyrcanus.  Hence  we  con- 
clude that  the  Testaments  were  written  between  137  and  107."  But 
the  limits  of  the  date  of  composition  be  fixed  still  more  definitely. 
For  the  text  refers  most  prooably  to  the  destruction  of  Samaria, 
T.  Lev.  vi.  II.  In  that  case  the  Testaments  were  written  between 
109  and  107  B.C. 

Date  of  the  Greek  Viwsian.— The  a  Version  seems  to  have  been 
translated  first,  indeed  before  A.D.  50;  for  it  is  twice  quoted  by 
St  Paul.  The  first  passage  is  in  Rom.  i.  32  oO  /jubvov  abrd  irou>v<ruf 
dXXA  Kol  <rvP€u8oKov(np  roU  irpA<r<rouao'  Wnich  is  taken  almost 
verbally  from  T.  Ash.  vi.  2,  Sri  ol  huepbawxni  bwv&t  txoXd^orrai 
{rd.  iiiaprhpovai)  fri  koX  rpbarcovat  r&  tcoKdp  xal  &vp€\^OKodffi  roU 
Tphatrowvp.  Since  hg^  A^  omit  the  words  5t*  .  .  .  7rp6ur<rov^ip^  we 
conclude  that,  though  it  is  now  found  in  a,  adef,  S^,  it  was 
originally  wanting  in  fi  and  probably  also  in  Hp,  For  as  we  have 
already  seen  ^see  diagram  above)  a^  were  early  influenced  by  a,  and 
d  is  confiate  in  character.  Hence  in  reality  the  passage  was  pre- 
served only  by  a  originally. 

The  second  passage  is  the  -well-known  one  in  i  Thess.  ii.  16, 
l^atrev  W  hr*  afrrow  ij  6pyii  ( +  rov  $eov  DEFG  «/,  Vulg.  go)  elt  rkXot, 
which  is  borrowed  from  T.  Lev.  vi.  11,  UfSa^ep  H  (+*ir*  fi)  abrobt 
^  6py^|  rod  9€od  cU  rkSos. 

Here  fi  reads  Kvpiop  for  rov  Otov.  The  hrl  is  omitted  by  a 
through  a  simple  scribal  error. 

On  the  ground  of  the  above  quotations  we  assume,  therefore, 
that  a  was  used  by  St  Paul,  and  that  H*  was  therefore  translated 
into  Greek  at  latest  before  A.D.  50. 
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When  W  was  translated  we  have  no  definite  means  of  deter- 
mining^. It  was  in  all  likelihood  done  subsequently  to  H«»  The 
translator  of  H^  appears  to  have  had  the  translation  of  H«  before 
him,  and  to  have  followed  it  generallv  unless  where  there  were 
manifest  divergencies  between  H«  and  W."^ 

Jewish  Additions  to  the  Text. — (a)  A  large  body  of  these  additions 
can  be  classed  under  one  head  as  written  with  a  well-defined  object 
and  at  a  definite  period.  This  period  was  about  70-40  B.C.,  and 
the  object  of  the  additions  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Maccabean 
high-priesthood,  which  in  the  1st  century  B.C.  had  become  guilty 
of  every  lewdness.  T.  Lev.  x.,  xiv.-xvi.;  T.  Jud.  xvii.  a-xviii.  i  (?), 
xxi.  6-xxiii.,  xxiv.  4-6;  T.  Zeb.  bt.;  T.  Dan.  v.  6-7,  vii.  5  (?); 
T.  Naph.  iv.;  T.  Gad.  viii.  2;  T.  Ash.  vii.  4-7.  These  additions 
are  identical  in  object  and  closely  related  in  character  and  diction 
with  the  Psalms  of  Solomon. 

ib)  Other  additions  are  of  various  dates  and  cannot  be  more 
than  mentioned  here,  i.«.,  T.  Reub.  ii.  3-iii.  2;  T.  Lev.  xvii.  1-9; 
T.  Zeb.  vi.  4-6,  vii.-^iii.  3 ;  T.  Jos.  x.  5-xviii. 

Christian  Additions  to  the  Text, — ^These  additions  are  to  be  found 
in  most  of  the  Testaments  and  were  made  at  different  periods. 
The  existence  of  these  Christian  elements  in  the  text  misled  nearly 
every  scholar  for  the  past  four  hundred  years  into  believing  that 
the  book  itself  was  a  Christian  apocryph.  To  Grabe,  Schnapp 
and  Conybeare  belongs  the  credit  of  showing  that  the  Christian 
elements  were  interpolations — to  Convbeare  especially  of  the  three, 
since,  whereas  the  two  others  showeci  the  high  probability  of  their 
contention  on  internal  evidence,  Conybeare  proved  by  means  of 
the  Armenian  Version  that  when  it  was  made  many  of  the  inter- 
polations had  not  yet  found  their  way  into  the  text.  For  a  full 
treatment  of  these  passaees  see  R.  H.  Charles's  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs  (1008),  Introd.  §  20. 

Influence  on  the  New  Testament, — ^We  have  already  shown  that 
St  Paul  twice  <iuoted  from  the  Greek  text  of  the  Testaments.  These 
two  passages  in  Rom.  and  i  Thess.  give  but  the  very  faintest  idea 
of  the  degree  of  his  indebtedness  in  thought  and  phraseology  in 
several  of  his  Epistles,  especially  that  to  the  Romans.  But  of 
still  greater  interest  are  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  show 
the  influence  of  the  Testaments,  and  these  belong  mainly  to  the 
sayings  and  discourses  of  our  Lord.  We  may  mention  two  of  the 
most  notable  of  these.  Thus  Matt,  xviii.  15,  35,  which  deal  with 
the  great  question  of  forgiveness,  are  clearly  dependent  on  our 
text. 

Matt,  xviii.  15.    'm»  54  d^op*  T.  Gad.  vi.  3.  'EAy  t«  djuop- 

•Hi<rji    6    d5cX^6t   uov  xard   aov,  r^o'Ci  ds   al   cM   a^4»   ktf  Apfivi^ 

tTCTft   tK^^v   9in6it    fteru^i)    vov  .   .   .   Kal  kiiP  .   .   .   /Atrapoiiajf 

KvU  oirroO  fi6v^n  tu^  ubru, 

35.  'Ehf  /11)  A^Jrre   Uaaroi  rtf  vi.  6.    Ha^x><roy  #m)  tXky^jfs. 

d5(X^    wh'ov    dv^    rwp    tcapitup  .   .   . 

(f/iiatf.  V.  7*  'A^es  aift^   iLv6  xapiUa. 

Next,  the  duty  of  loving  God  and  our  neighbour  is  already  found 
in  T.  Dan.  v.  3,  which  is  the  oldest  literary  authority  which  enjoins 
these  two  great  commands.  The  form  is  infinitely  finer  in  Matt, 
xxii.  37-39,  but  the  matter  is  already  in  the  Test.  Dan.  See  Introd. 
§  26  to  R.  H.  Charles's  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs. 

Literature. — (a)  Texts. — Sinker,  Testamenta  XII  Patriarcharum 
(1S69);  [this  work  pves  b  in  the  text  and  a  in  the  footnotes;  sub- 
sequently   (18"'''^   '^-^^ -* * -'' ""' -•---•---   r 

eg];  Charles, 


sequently  (1879)  Sinker  issued  an  Appendix  with  variations  from 
eg];  Charles,  The  Creek  Versions  of  the  Testaments  of  the  XII. 
Patriarchs  from  nine  MSS.,  with  the  Variants  from  the  Armenian 


and  Slavonic  Versions  and  the  Hebrew  Fragments  (1908).  Com- 
mentary.— Charles,  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  trans- 
lated from  the  Editor's  Greek  Text  (1Q08).  Critical  Inquiries.— See 
SchUrer,  G.  J.  V.  iii.  261-262:  Charles,  The  Test.  XII.  Patriarchs, 
pp.  xxxvi.-xli.  (R.  H.  C.) 

TESTAMENTUM  DOMINI  ("Testament  op  our  Lord"). 
Extracts  from  the  book  which  bears  this  title,  contained  in  an 
8th-century  MS.  at  Paris,  were  published  by  Lagarde  in  1856 
(.Reliquiae  iuris  ecclesiastici  antiquissimae  8o-8g)\  and  a  Latin 
fragment,  edited  by  Dr  Montague  James,  appeared  in  1893 
(Texts  and  Studies,  i.  154).  The  whole  book  was  first  published 
in  Syriac  in  1899,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Mgr  Rahmani, 
the  Uniat  Syrian  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  His  text  is  that  of  a 
17th-century  MS.  at  Mosul,  the  colophon  of  which  says  that  the 
Syriac  text  was  translated  from  the  original  Greek  "  a  Jacobo 
paupercy  "  evidently  James  of  Edessa,  in  a.d.  687;  but  he  makes 
use  of  other  material,  including  an  Arabic  version  made  from 
a  Coptic  copy  written  in  a.d.  927.  The  Mosul  MS.  contains 
the  whole  Bible  in  the  Peshitto  version,  followed  by  the  Syrian 
"  Clementine  Octateuch,  "  i.e.,  the  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  in  eight  books,  which  was  used  by  the  Nestorians  and 

1 1  14  of  the  Introduction  to  R.  H.  Charles's  The  Greek  Versions 
of  the  Testaments  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs. 


Jacobites.  Of  this  the  Testament  forms  the  first  two  books; 
and  according  to  the  title  (which,  apparently  by  an  error,  is 
made  to  apply  to  the  whole  eight  books)  it  contains  the  "  tester 
ment,  or  words  which  Our  Lord  spake  to  His  holy  Apostles 
when  He  rose  from  the  dead.  "  Pkdnly,  it  is  one  of  that  series 
of  writings,  claiming  to  embody  the  fundamental  rules  of  the 
Church,  which  culminates  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (q.v.). 
It  falls  into  three  distinct  parts:  an  apocalvptic  introduction 
(book  i.  chapters  1-18;  the  division  into  books,  however,  is  clearly 
not  original);  a  ''church  order"  proper  (i.  19-ii.  24);  and  a 
conclusion  (ii.  2^-27)  of  the  same  apocalyptic  character  as  the 
introduction,  (a)  The  Introduction  professes  to  contain  the  record 
of  the  revelation  of  Himself  by  the  Lord  to  His  Apostles,  with 
whom  are  Martha,  Mary  and  Salome,  on  the  evenii^  after  His 
resurrection.  He  is  represented  as  unfolding  to  them,  at  their 
request,  the  sinis  of  the  end,  and  giving  them  instruction  on  various 
other  topics.  Incidentally,  the  fact  becomes  plain  that  this  section 
is  composed  from  the  standpoint  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  that  it 
dates  from  soon  after  the  time  of  Maximin  (235-38)  and  Decius 
(2/^9-51),  and  that  it  springs  from  a  Christian  community  of  a 
strictly  puritan  type,  (b)  The  Church  Order  follows  the  general 
lines  of  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  and  similar  documents.  It 
describes  the  Church  and  its  buildings  (i.  19);  the  office  of  the 
bishop  and  his  functions  (i.  19-27);  the  mystagogic  instruction 
(i.  28)  common  to  this  and  the  Arabic  Didascalia,  where  it  occurs 
in  an  earlier  form,  and  based  in  part  upon  the  Gnostic  "  Acts  of 
Peter " ;  the  presbyter  (i.  29-32) ;  the  deacon  (i.  33-38) ;  con- 
fessors (i.  39) ;  the  "  widows  who  have  precedence  in  sitting  " 
(i.  40-43),  apparently  the  same  persons  who  are  spoken  of  else- 
where as  **  presbyteresses  "  (i.  35,  ii.  19) ;  the  subdeacon  (i.  44) 
and  the  reader  (1.  45),  the  order  of  whose  offices  seems  to  have 
been  inverted;  vir^ns  of  both  sexes  (i.  4,6);  and  those  who  ] 
charismata  or  spiritual  gifts  (i.  ^7).     Next 


ext  come  the  regulations 
for  the  laity,  includin^^  Ithe  whole  course  of  preparation  for  and 
admission  to  baptism  (ii.  i-*8),  confirmation  (ii.  9),  and  the  eucharist 
(ii.  10) ;  after  which  there  follows  a  series  of  miscellaneous  regular 
tions  tor  Easter  and  Pentecost  (ii.  11-12),  the  agape  (ii.  i^),  the 
funds  of  the  Church  (Ji.  17-20),  the  visitation  of  the  sick  (u.  21), 
the  use  of  psalmody  (u.  22),  the  burial  of  the  dead  (ii.  23),  and  the 
hours  of  payer  (ii.  24).  (c)  The  Conclusion  (ii.  25-27J  brings  us 
back  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Lord  as  to  the  keeping  of  these  pre- 
cepts, a  special  charge  to  John,  Andrew  and  Peter,  and  a  state- 
ment that  copies  of  the  Testament  were  made  by  John,  Peter  and 
Matthew,  ana  sent  to  Jerusalem  by  the  hands  of  Uosithaeus,  SiUas, 
Magnus  and  Aquila. 

In  aU  this  there  is  much  that  is  peculiar  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Testament.  First  and  foremost  is  its  ascription  to  the 
Lord  Himself,  which  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  regarding 
as  an  attempt  to  claim  yet  higher  sanction  than  was  claimed 
by  the  various  compilations  which  were  styled  "  apostolic.  " 
This  fact  alone  would  lead  us  to  infer  the  pre-existence  of 
certain  of  the  latter.  Again,  the  whole  tone  of  the  Testamentum 
is  one  of  highly  strung  asceticism,  and  the  regulations  are  such 
as  point  by  their  severity  to  a  small  and  strictly  organized  body. 
They  are  "the  wise,"  "the  perfect,"  "sons  of  light";  but 
this  somewhat  Gnostic  phraseology  is  not  accompanied  with 
any  signs  of  Gnostic  doctrine,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  is  orthodox 
in  tone.  They  are  set  in  the  midst  of  "  wolves,"  despised  and 
slighted  by  the  careless  and  worldly:  there  is  frequent  mention 
of  "  the  persecuted,"  and  of  the  duty  of  "  bearing  the  cross." 
There  appears  to  be  no  locus  poenitentiae  for  serious  sins  ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  catechumens,  and  there  is  a  notable 
"  perfectionist  "  tone  in  many  of  the  prayers.  Charismata,  and 
above  all  exorcisms,  occupy  a  very  important  place:  there  is 
a  vivid  realization  of  the  ministry  of  angels,  and  the  angelic 
hierarchy  is  very  complete.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  virginity 
(although  there  is  not  a  sign  of  monasticism),  upon  fasting 
(especially  for  the  bishop),  upon  the  regular  attendance  of  the 
whole  clerical  body  and  tlie  "  more  perfect "  of  the  laity  at 
the  hours  of  prayer.  The  church  buildings  are  very  elaborate, 
and  the  baptistery  is  oblong,  a  form  found  apparently  only  here 
and  in  the  Arabic  Didascalia.  Amongst  the  festivals  mentioned 
are  the  Epiphany,  Easter  and  Pentecost.  With  regard  to  the 
prayers,  they  are  based  upon  forms  common  to  this  and  other 
Church  orders,  but  have  many  lengthy  interpolations  of  an 
inflated  and  rhapsodic  kind.  The  bishop  appears  to  rank  far 
above  the  presbyters  (more  conspicuously  so,  for  example, 
than  in  the  Canons  of  H^polytus),  and  the  presbyters  are  still 
divided  into  two  classes,  those  who  are  more  learned  and  those 
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who  ate  6f  mature  age.  The  deacons  have  functions  in  the 
Eucharist  and  about  the  altar  which  i)oint  to  an  early  date; 
they  have  also  much  administrative  work  of  an  important  kind, 
and  especial  provisions  are  made  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
dead,  and  the  burial  <^  those  who  perish  by  shipwreck.  One 
of  the  deacons  is  to  be  chosen  as  "  chief  deacon  '*  (protodiacanus^ 
i.  19,  cf,  L  54);  and  iis  charged  with  the  care  of  pilgrims.  There 
are  no  doorkeepers  or  singers,  who  begin  to  appear  circ,  A.D.  340. 
The  honour  given  to  confessors  is  very  coaspicnons,  and  points 
back  to  an  early  date.  But  remarkable  above  all  is  the  position 
given  to  women.  We  have  "  widows  having  precedence  "  or 
presbyteresses,  three  in  number,  deaconesses,  virgins,  and 
widows  who  are  in  recdpt  of  the  alms  of  the  Church;  and  the 
first-named  occupy  a  place  of  veiy  great  dignity,  which  is  almost 
unequalled  elsewhere  (excepting  in  the  earlier  form  of  the 
apocryphal  and  Montanlstic  Ads  and  Martyrdom  of  Matthew, 
where  the  relation  of  the  irpecr/SOri  and  deaconess  conrespouds 
with  that  of  the  Testament),  and  which  was  formally  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  in  Phrygia. 

What  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn,  then,  as  to  the  age  and 
character  of  the  Testament?  Mgr  Rahmani's  view,  that  it  is 
a  work  of  the  and  century,  is  universally  discredited;  nor  has 
Funk's  contention  found  acceptance,  that  it  and  the  Canons 
of  Hippolytus  are  alike  derived  ultimately  from  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  Some  scholars  think  that 
the  Apocalypse  at  the  beginning  is  pre-Nicene  (a.ix  250-325), 
and  that  it  originates  from  Asia  Minor,  probably  from  Mon- 
tanlstic circles.  Hamack  formerly  contended  that  this  was  an 
independent  work,  upon  which  the  Church  Ordeir  had  been 
grafted,  and  that  as  a  whole  it  dated  frcun  circ,  a.d.  400.  But 
the  unity  of  thought  and  atmosphere  is  such  as  to  show  that  the 
work  is  one  whole  (subject  no  doubt  to  a  certain  amount  of 
redaction  and  interpolation),  and  that  the  apocalyptic  part  was 
composed  as  an  introduction  to  the  rest  As  to  the  central 
portion  (L  zp-ii.  34)  it  is  a  Church  Order  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
Canons  of  Hippolytus  (c.  326)  and  the  Egyptian  (c,  310)  and 
Ethiopic  (c.  335)  Church  Orders,  standing  nearer  to  the  two* 
latter  than  to  the  former,  and  especially  to  the  Verona  Latin 
Fragments,  part  iii.  (c.  340),  published  in  1900  by  Dr  Hauler. 
The  fnreciae  relation  in  which  these  documents  stand  to  one 
another  still  remains  in  a  nieasure  doubtful,  but  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  they  are  based  upon  a  lost  Church  Order,  to  which 
the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  stands  nearest.  [The  Greek  original 
of  the  Testamentum  would  seem  to  date  from  the  middle  of 
the  4th  century,  not  long  after  350.  This  is  the  view  of  T. 
Zahn  and  Dom  Morin  and  also  of  Profs.  Cooper  and  Maclean. 
It  is  possible  that  about  400  a  later  editor  added  a  few 
paragraphs.] 

Such  redaction  was  indeed  inevitable  in  the  case  of  a  work 
which  has  had  a  living  history  as  part  of  a  codex  of  Church  law. 
It  may  be  discerned  in  the  interpolations  in  the  prayers;  possibly 
in  the  reference  to  the  chief  deacon,  for  elsewhere  no  single 
deacon  is  distinguished  by  name  until  the  close  of  the  4th 
century;  in  the  reference  to  the  Epiphany,  which  is  first  heard 
of  el^where  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  The  sugges- 
tion has  been  hazarded  that  this  revision  was  due  to  the  school 
of  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea  (died  circ.  a.d.  390) . 

AUTHORITIBS. — Ign.  Ephr.  Rahmans  >  Testamentum  Domini  nostri 
Jesu  Ckristi  (Moguutiae,  1899);  E.  Hauler,  Didascaliae  Aposto- 
lorum  Fragmenta  Ueronensia  Lalina  (Lipsiae,  1900);  A.  Hamack 
in  Sitzungsherichte  der  K,  Preuss.  Akad.  der  Wissenschaften,  xlix. 
(Berlin,  1899);  Bishop  J.  Wordsworth  in  Church  Quarterly  Renew 
(London,  April  1900);  and  Revue  internationale  de  thiologte  (Bern, 
July  1900);  R.  B.  Rackham  in  Indian  Church  Quarterly  Review 
(Calcutta,  January  and  April  1901);  F.  X.  Funk,  Das  Testament 
des  Herm  und  die  verwandten  Schriften  (Mainz,  1901);  James 
Cooper  and  A.  J.  Maclean,  The  Testament  of  Our  Lord,  an  English 
translation,  with  introduction  and  notes  (Edinburgh,  1902).  C/.  also 
A.  J.  Maclean,  Recent  Discoveries  Ulustrating  Early  Christian  Life 
and  Worship  (London,  1904).  (W.  E.  Co,) 

TESTAMUR,  Latin  for  ''we  testify"  or  "certify"  (festart). 
The  name  given  in  English  imiversities  to  a  certificate  given  to  a 
student  signif3ring  that  he  has  passed  an  examination,  so  called 
from  the  word  with  which  the  certificate  begins. 


TBnBR  (Fr.  tHi^e,  head-covering,  from  tHe),  anything 
I)Iaced  honzohtally  over  the  head,  as  the  sound^board  ola.  pulpit, 
the  fiat  boards  over  an  old-fashioned  bed,  &c. 

TETANUS  (from  Gr.  rdt^a,  I  stretch,  on  account  of  the 
tension  of  the  fibres  of  the  aiffected  mMsdes),  or  Lockjaw,  a 
disease  caused  by  the  bacilli  Tetani  (see  PABASmc  DiSEABss). 
The  -home  of  these  bacilli  is  the  earth,  and  so  it  comes  about 
that  if  a  man  is  thrown  ofE  his  bicycle  and  grazes  his  ungloved 
hand  upon  the  road,  or  running  without  shoes  cuts  his  foot, 
there  is  a  considerable  chance  of  the  badlU  entering  the  wound 
and  giving  him  lockjaw.  It  is  p<^ularly  thought  that  wounds 
in  the  region  of  the  thumb  are  most  often  followed  by  the 
disease,  but  this  is  not  a  fact.  Wounds  about  the  thumb  are  of 
common  occurrence,  but  they  axe  not,  in  proportion,  more  often 
the  starting  point  of  tetanus. 

Acute  traumatic  tetanus  is  very  deadly,,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  nothmg  has  been  discovered  to  check  or  guide 
its  almost  certainly  fatal  course.  It  often  picks  out  the  young 
and  vigorous  as  its  victims — the  athlete,  for  instance,  who  meets 
with  some  mishap  in  the  field  or  on  the  road,  the  gardener  who 
pricks  his  hand,  the  swimmer  who  cuts  his  foot,  the  wounded 
soldier  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  violent  muscular  contractions 
are  distressingly  painful;  and  the  brain  remaining  perfectly 
clear  throughout,  the  unhappy  individual  feels  that  the  vice- 
like gripping  of  his  muscles  is  steadily  exhausting  him  and 
bringing  him  down.  The  spasms  of  tetanus  differ  from  those 
caused  by  the  administration  of  strychnine  in  that  the  muscles 
are  all  the  time  hard  from  rigid  contraction,  the  acute  spasmodic 
attacks  being  superadded,  as  it  were.  In  poisoning  by  strychnine 
the  muscles  are  quite  relaxed  between  the  spasmodic  attacks. 

Tetanus  may  follow  a  mere  prick  or  scratch  or  a  severe 
surgical  operation.  It  not  seldom  complicates  bums,  gunshot 
wounds  and  injuries  caused  by  the  untimely  explosion  of  fire- 
works. It  may  be  met  with  in  the  woman  in  child-bed  or  in 
the  newly-born  infant.  But  wherever  it  occurs  it  is  due  to 
the  one  cause — ^to  the  reception  into  some  wounded  surface  of 
the  specific  germs. 

In  hot  countries  tetanus  is  more  common  and  more  acute 
than  it  is  in  temperate  climes,  and  a  case  has  been  recorded  in 
which  a  man  in  the  West  Indies  cut  his  hand  on  a  broken  plate 
at  dinner  and  was  dead  of  tetanus  before  the  day  was  out. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  germs  are  more  likely  to  undergo 
virulent  cultivation  in  warm  earth  than  in  cold.  It  was 
formerly  the  custom  to  speak  of  idiopathic  tetanus — that  is  to 
say,  <>f  the  disease  occurring  without  any  wound  having  been 
received.  But  modem  teaching  is  to  the  effect  that  there 
must  have  been  some  wound,  however  slight,  by  which  the 
germs  fotmd  entrance.  Rheumatic  tetanus  is  as  unreal  a 
disease  as  that  just  mentioned.  The  germs  themselves  do  not 
wander  from  the  wound  to  multiply  in  the  blood  as  in  infecting 
diseases,  but  remaming  at  the  wound  elaborate  a  terribly 
poisonous  substance  (a  toxin)  which  makes  its  way  along  the 
nerve-trutiks  to  the  spinal  cord.  Even  prompt  amputation, 
however,  is  likely  to  prove  ineffectual  as  regards  cure,  for  the 
germs  in  the  wound  have  in  this  growth  set  free  60  vimlent  a 
poison  (to3dn)  that  the  nerves  of  the  voluntary  muscles  all  over 
the  body  are  hopelessly  under  its  influence. 

The  first  symptom  of  the  disease  is  discomfort  in  the  back 
of  the  neck;  the  man  waking  up  in  the  morning,  for  instance, 
complains  of  "  stiff  neck  "  and  of  obscure  pains,  and  wonders 
if  he  has  been  lying  in  a  draught.  Then  the  muscles  of  th6  jaw 
and  of  the  face  become  affected,  there  being  a  difficulty  b 
opening  the  mouth,  and  the  comers  of  the  mouth  ate  drawn 
downwards  and  backwards,  and  fixed  in  that  position  (risus 
sardonicus).  The  jaw  is  so  firmly  set  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  anything  between  the  teeth.  AU  food,  therefore,  has  to 
be  fluid,  and  being  poured  into  the  pouch  of  the  cheek,  finds  its 
way  into  the  mouth  by  the  serviceable  gap  which  exists  behind 
the  wisdom-teeth.  Soon,  however,  a  difficulty  in  swallowing 
comes  on  because  of  the  musdes  of  the  throat  being  involved. 
The  muscles  of  the  abdomen  becoming  contracted  are  rigidly 
fixed,  and  on  laying  the  hand  upon  the  front  of  the  abdomen 
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they  feel  as  "  hard  as  a  board."  The  musdes  of  the  Hihbs  are 
also  attacked  with  fearful  cramps,  and,  last  of  all,  the  musdes 
of  the  chest  are  involved.  Though  all  these  muscles  are  in  a 
continuous  state  of  contraction,  spasmodic  contractions,  as 
already  remarked,  come  on  in  addition,  and  occasionally  with 
such  <ystressing  energy  that  the  patient  is  doubled  up  forwards, 
backwards,  or  sideways,  and,  may  be,  some  of  the  musdes  tear 
across.  The  patient  is  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  sinks  worn 
out  and  exhausted,  or,  perchance,  slowly  suffocated  by  the 
locking  of  the  musdes  of  respiration. 

As  regards  the  prospect  of  recovery  in  tetanus  it  may  be 
said  that  when  the  symptoms  break  out  acutdy  within  a  week 
of  the  reception  of  an  injury  the  prospect  of  recovery  is  ex- 
tremely remote.  If  they  occur  within  ten  days  the  prospects 
are  bad.  But  if  there  is  an  interval  of  three  weeks  or  a  fortnight 
before  their  occurrence  the  case  may  be  regarded  more  hope- 
fully. 

In  the  treatment  of  tetanus  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  try  to 
make  the  wound  by  which  infection  has  taken  place  surgically 
dean.  For  though  a  wound  free  from  the  germs  of  suppuration 
may  be  the  incubating  place  of  the  bacilli  of  tetanus,  still  in  most 
cases  there  is  also  an  invasion  of  septic  germs,  and  the  double 
infection  makes  the  action  of  the  tetanic  poison  the  more  virulent. 
If  the  local  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  cleanse  the 
wound,  the  free  use  of  the  knife  or  of  the  cautery  or  of  pure  car- 
bolic acid  may  be  resorted  to,  or  an  amputation  may  be  performed. 
But  even  the  early  amputation  of  the  infected  part  may  not  avail 
for  the  reason  that  the  germs  in  the  wound  have  already  set  free 
a  lethal  dose  of  their  toxin. 

The  wound  having  been  cleansed  the  further  treatment  of  the 
disease  demands  absolute  quiet  in  a  darkened  room.  There  must 
be  no  slamming  of  the  door,  shaking  of  the  bed,  or  the  sudden 
bringing  in  of  a  light,  for  anv  act  such  as  this  might  cause  the 
outbreak  of  a  violent  spasm.  Morphia  may  be  given  by  the  hypo- 
dermic syringe,  and  if  the  spasms  are  causing  great  distress  chloro- 
form may  be  administered;  indeed,  in  certain  severe  cases  it  may 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  patient  almost  continuously  under  its 
influence.  If  there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing  fluid,  rectal  feeding 
must  be  resorted  to.  Though  at  present  one  is  unable  to  speak 
enthusiastically  or  with  confidence  about  the  antitoxin  treatment 
of  lockjaw,  still  it  is  a  method  which  should  certainly  be  given 
trial — and  that  early.  The  tetano-antitoxin  is  prepared  from  the 
blood  of  animals  which'  have  been  rendered  immune  to  repeated 
injections  of  the  poison  elaborated  by  the  cultivation  of  the  tetanus 
badlli.  The  bacilli  themselves  are  not  injected,  the  injections  being 
rendered  sterile.  By  passing  the  sterile  injections  into  one  of  the 
lower  animals  the  olood  of  that  animal  prepares  an  antidote  to 
them  known  as  an  antitoxin. 

The  antitoxin  majr  be  injected  into  the  nerve  trunks  or  into 
the  sheath  of  the  spinal  cord  or  of  the  brain.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  nerves  and  the  nerve-cells  are  under  the  influence  of  the  toxin 
before  the  antitoxin  is  administered — as  evidenced  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  symptoms — the  injection-treatment  has  but  a  poor 
chance  of  produdng  a  good  effect.  (E.  O.*) 

TETRADTMITE,  a  mineral  consisting  of  bismuth  telluride 
and  sulphide,  BiaTejS,  also  known  as  "  telluric  bismuth.'' 
Sometimes  sulphur  is  absent  and  the  formula  is  then  BisTes; 
traces  of  selenium  are  usually  present.  Crystals  are  rhom- 
bohedral,  but  are  rarely  distinctly  devdoped;  they  are  twinned 
together  in  groups  of  four;  hence  the  name  of  the  mineral, 
from  the  Greek,  rerpodO/Lios,  foiurfold.  There  is  a  perfect 
cleavage  paralld  to  the  basal  plane;  and  the  mineral  usually 
occurs  in  foliated  masses  of  irregular  outline.  The  colour  is 
sted-grey,  and  the  lustre  metallic  and  brilliant.  The  mineral 
is  very  soft  (H=i§)  and  marks  paper;  the  spedfic  gravity 
is  7-2  to  7-6.  It  was  first  found,  in  1815,  at  Tdemarken  in 
Norway;  crystals  are  from  Schubkau  near  Schemnitz  in 
Hungary.  It  often  occurs  in  quartz  assodated  with  native 
gold.  Other  spedes  very  similar  to  tetradymite,  but  with 
different  formulae,  are:  joseitt,  from  San  Jose  near  Marianna 
in  Brazil;  griinlingUe  (Bi4SsTe),  from  Caldbeck  Fells  in  Cumber- 
land; and  wekrliUy  from  Hungary.  (L.  J.  S.) 

TETRAORAMMATON  (Tkrrapa,  four;  7pd/i/ia,  letter),  a  Greek 
compound,  found  in  Philo  and  Josephus,  which  designates  the 
divine  name  composed  of  the  four  Hebrew  letters  J  H  V  H 
(nvr).  The  derivation  and  pronunciation  of  the  Tetra- 
grammaton  is  still  doubtful.  The  form  **  Jehovah "  (g.v.) 
used  in  some  of  the  English  Versions  is  an  error  which  arose 


in  the  i6th  century.  It  is  now  generally  assumed  that  the  word 
is  the  causative  form  (kipk'il)  and  should  be  pronounced  Yahveh 
or  Yahweh  (accent  oa  second  syllable).  The  Jews  quite'  earJ^ 
ceased  to  pronounce  the  Tetragrammaton,  substituting  (a^ 
the  Books  of  Chronides  and  the  LXX  translation  already 
indicate)  the  word  Lord  HAdonai).  The  priests  contiiiued  to 
use  the  name  in  the  Benediction  of  the  People  (Numbers  .vi* 
22-27),  and  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  High  Priest  pro- 
nounced it  (Leviticus  xvi.  30)  amidst  the  prostrations  of  the 
assembled  multitude.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Talmud  that  Rabbis 
communicated  the  true  pronundation  to  their  disciples  once 
in  seven  years  {Qiddushin,  71a).  The  Jews  called  the  Tetra- 
grammaton  by  a  Hebrew  denomination,  ^/lem  Hamme^Aorcu/r 
(erj^MO  or).  I.e.  the  distinctive  excellent  name.  It  was  con* 
sidered  an  act  of  blasphemy  for  a  layman  to  pronounce  the 
Tetragrammaton.  This  avoidance  of  the  original  name  was 
due  on  the  one  hand  to  reverence  and  on  the  other  to  fear  lest 
the  name  be  desecrated  by  heathens.  Partly  in  consequence 
of  this  mystery  and  partly  in  accord  with  widespread  super* 
stitions,  the  Tetragrammaton  figures  in  magical  formulae  from 
the  time  of  the  Gnostics,  and  on  amulets.  Many  a  medieval 
miracle-worker  was  supposed  to  derive  his  competence  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  secret  of  the  Name. 

TETRAHEDRITE*  a  mineral  consisting  typically  of  copper 
sulph-antinM>nite,  CusSbSs,  but  often  of  complex  composition. 
The  copper  is  usually  isomorphously  replaced  by  variable 
amounts  of  silver,  iron,  zinc,  mercury,  lead  or  cobalt,  and  the 
antimony  by  arsenic  or  bismuth.  In  general,  the  formula  is 
R'aXA+xR'eXiSg,  where  R'«Cu,  Ag;  X«Sb,  As,  Bi; 
R*' = Fe,  Zn,  and  « is  a  small  fraction,  often  -^  or  \.  Nimierous 
special  names  have  been  applied  to  varieties  differing  in  chemical 
composition;  the  arsenic  compound,  CueAsSt,  is  known  as 
t^mantite  (after  Smithson  Tennant).  The  old  German  name 
Fahlerz  includes  l>oth  tetrahedrite  and  tennantite,  and  so  does 
the  term  "grey  copper  ore"  of  miners.  Tetrahedrite  is  an 
importi^t  ore  of  copper,  the  formula  CuiSbSs,  corresponding  with 
57*5  per  cent,  of  this  metal;  it  is  also  largely  worked  as  an  ore 
of  silver,  of  which  element  it  sometimes  contains  as  much  as 
30  per  cent.  Wdl-devd<^)ed  crystals  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence; they  belong  to  the  tetrahedral  class  of  the  cubic  system, 
and  their  tetrahedral  form  is  a  very  characteristic  feature  of  the 
mineral,  which  for  this  reason  was  named  tetrahedrite.    Fig.  t 


Fig.  2. 


Crystals  of  Tetrahedrite. 


shows  a  combination  of  a  tetrahedron  and  a  triakis-tetrahedron 
{211},  and  fig.  2  a  tetrahedron  with  the  rhombic  dodecahedron. 
Interpenetrating  twinned  crystals  sometimes  occur.  The 
colour  is  steel-grey  to  iron-black,  and  the  lustre  metallic  and 
brilliant.  The  streak  is  usually  black;  sometimes,  however, 
it  is  dark  cherry-red,  and  very  thin  splinters  of  the  mineral 
then  transmit  a  small  amount  of  blood-red  light.  The  hardness 
is  4i,  and  the  spedfic  gravity  varies  with  the  composition  from 
4-4  to  5-1.  There  is  no  cleavage,  and  the  fracture  is  conchoidal. 
The  material  is  often  very  impure  owing  to  intimate  inter- 
mixture with  chalcopyrite. 

Tetrahedrite  occurs  in  metalliferous  veins  associated  with  chal- 
copyrite, pyrites,  blende,  galena,  &c.  Fine  groups  of  cry  stab, 
coated  on  their  surface  with  brassy  or  brilliantly  tarnished  chal- 
copyrite, were  formerly  found  at  Herodsfoot^  mine,  near  Liskeard 
in  Cornwall.  Good  crystals  are  also  met  with  at  Kapnik-Banya 
in  Hungary,  in  the  Harz,  Peru,  and  other  places.  Tennantite 
occurs  as  small  crystals  of  cubic  or  dodecahedral  habit  in  many 
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Cornish  copper  mines,  especially  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  Redruth : 
it  is  also  found  as  small,  brilliant  crystals  very  rich  in  faces  in  the 
white  crystalline  dolomite  of  the  Binnenthal  in  the  Valais,  Switzer- 
land, and  under  the  name  binnite  was  long  considered  as  a  distinct 
species.  (L.  J.  S.) 

TETRAHEDRON  (Gr.  rkrpa-y  four,  ttpa,  face  or  base),  in 
geometry,  a  solid  bounded  by  four  triangular  faces.  It  conse- 
quently has  four  vertices  and  six  edges.  If  the  faces  be  all 
equal  equilateral  triangles  the  solid  is  termed  the  **  regular '' 
tetrahedron.  This  is  one  of  the  Platonic  solids,  and  is  treated 
in  the  article  Polyhedron,  as  is  also  the  derived  Archimedean 
solid  named  the  *'  truncated  tetrahedron '';  in  addition,  the 
regular  tetrahedron  has  important  crystallographic  relations, 
being  the  hemihedral  form  of  the  regular  octahedron  and  conse- 
quently a  form  of  the  cubic  system.  The  bisphenoids  (the 
hemihedral  forms  of  the  tetragonal  and  rhombic  bipyramids), 
and  the  trigonal  pyramid  of  the  hexagonal  system,  are  examples 
of  non-regular  tetrahedra  (see  Crystallooraphy).  "Tetra- 
hedral  co-ordinates  "  are  a  system  of  quadriplanar  co-ordinates, 
the  fundamental  planes  being  the  faces  of  a  tetrahedron,  and 
the  co-ordinates  the  perpendicular  distances  of  the  point  from 
the  faces,  a  positive  sign  being  given  if  the  point  be  between 
the  face  and  the  opposite  vertex,  and  a  negative  sign  if  not. 
If  («,  Vf  w,  i)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point,  then  the  relation 
u+v+w+t=^Rf  where  R  is  a  constant,  invariably  holds.  This 
system  is  of  much  service  in  following  out  mathematical, 
physical  and  chemical  problems  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
represent  four  variables. 

Related  to  the  tetrahedron  are  two  sphered  which  have 
received  much  attention.  The  "  twelve-point  sphere,"  dis- 
covered by  P.  M.  E.  Prouhet  (181 7-1867)  in  1863,  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  nine-point  circle  of  a  triangle.  If  the  per- 
pendiculars from  the  vertices  to  the  opposite  faces  of  a 
tetrahedron  be  concurrent,  then  a  sphere  passes  through  the 
four  feet  of  the  perpendiculars,  and  consequently  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  of  the  four  faces,  and  through  the 
mid-points  ol  the  segments  of  the  perpendiculars  between  the 
vertices  and  their  common  point  (^  intersection.  This  theorem 
has  been  generalized  for  any  tetrahedron;  a  sphere  can  be 
drawn  through  the  four  feet  of  the  perpendiculars,  and  conse- 
quently through  the  midrpoints  of  the  lines  izom  the  vertices 
to  the  centre  of  the  hyperboloid  having  these  perpendiculars 
as  generators,  and  through  the  orthogonal  projections  of  these 
points  on  the  opposite  faces. 

TETRARCH  (rerpdpxtys),  the  ruler  of  a  tetrarchy,  that  is, 
in  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  of  one  quarter  of  a  region. 
Such  were  the  tetrarchies  of  Thessaly  as  reconstructed  by 
Philip  of  Macedon  and  of  Galatia  before  its  conquest  by  the 
Romans  (169  b.c).  In  later  times  the  title  of  tetrarch  is  familiar 
fi^om  the  New  Testament  as  borne  by  certain  princes  of  the 
petty  dynasties  which  the  Romans  allowed  to  exercise  a  de- 
pendent sovereignty  within  the  province  of  Syria.  In  this 
application  it  has  lost  its  original  precise  sense,  and  means  only 
the  ruler  of  part  of  a  divided  kingdom,  or  of  a  district  too  un- 
important to  justify  a  higher  title.  After  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great  (4  B.C.)  his  realm  was  shared  among  his  three  sons: 
the  chief  part,  including  Judaea,  Samaria  and  Idumaea,  fell 
to  Archelaus  (Matt.  ii.  22),  with  the  title  of  ethnarch  (Josephus, 
Antiq.,  xvii.  11,  4);  Philip  received  the  north-east  of  the  realm 
and  was  called  tetrarch;  and  Galilee  was  given  to  Herod 
Antipas,  who  bore  the  same  title  (Luke  iii.  i).  These  three 
sovereignties  were  reunited  under  Herod  Agrippa  from  a.d.  41 
to  44.  In  the  same  passage  of  Luke  mention  is  made  of  Ly- 
sanias,  tetrarch  of  Abilene  near  Damascus,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Barada. 

TETRASTO6N  (Gr.  r€rpa-,  four,  and  <rroA,  a  portico),  the 
term  in  architecture  given  to  a  rectangular  court  round  which 
on  all  four  sides  is  carried  a  covered  portico  or  colonnade;  the 
same  as  peristyle  (q.v.). 

TETRASTYLE  (Gr.  rlrpa-,  four,  and  arvKos,  a  column),  the 
term  in  architecture  given  to  a  portico  of  four  colunms  which 
forms  the  main  front. of  a  temple  (^..f.). 


TETHAZIVES.  in  organic  cfaeDustry,  a  group  of  ccMnpounds" 
containing  the  ring  system 

CNN         ONN        CN'C 

C-NN,®^  N-N.C,^''  N-N'N; 
only  derivatives  of  the  first  two  types  are  known.  The  mem« 
bers  of  the  first  series  may  be  prepared  by  oxidizing  osazones 
(i.e.  dihydrazolies  of  a-diketones),  dihydrotetrazines  resulting. 
Dihydro-derivatives  of  the  second  type  are  formed  from  hydrasine 
and  imino-etheis  (A.  Pinner,  Ber.^  2893,  36,  p.  2126;  18^, 
27,  p.  984) ;  these  easily  oxidize  to  the  corresponding  tetrazines, 
which  are  stable  towards  acids;  their  dihydro-derivatives, 
however,  are  decomposed,  the  group— NH-NH — ^being  elimi- 
nated as  hydrazine  and  replaced  by  oxygen,  with  consequent 
formation  of  the  five  membered  oxybiazole  ring.  Concentrated 
acids  convert  the  dihydro-tetrazines  into  isodihydrotetrazines, 
thus^: — 

RCNHNH  ,   .   R-CNHN 
fJ-N  :CR  "^       NnHCR. 
the  N-alkyl  derivatives  of  which  type  may  be  prepared  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potash  and  chloroform  on  aromatic  hydra- 
zines. 

Much  discussion  has  circulated  about  the  decomposition  of 
diazo-acetic  ester,  from  which  A.  Hantzsch  and  O.  Silberrad  (Ber.t 
1900,  33,  p.  58)  obtained  what  they  considered  to  be  a  dihydro- 
tetrazine,  thus: — 

CH.COjR         H0,C-CHN:N  .    HC-NH-N 

y\  "^  N:N     CH-COiH  "^      N-NHCH. 

C.  Biilow  (Ber.,  1906,  39,  pp.  2618,  4106),  however,  showed  this 
substance  to  be  an  N-aminotriazoie,  which  necessitates  the   first 
decomposition  product  being  an  acid  (I.),  the  conversion  into  the 
(I.)  HOiCCNHNH  HOjC-C— N-NH, 

5JN:  CCOjH  "^  ^"-^  NNiCCOiH 

triazole  derivative  (IL)  being  due  to  the  ring  opening  on  the  addition 
of  the  elements  of  water  and  then  closing  again  to  the  five-membered 
ring  with  elimination  of  water  again.  The  decompositionB  of  diazo- 
acetic  ester  were  then  again  examined  by  Tj  Curtius  and  his  students 
(Ber.,  1907, 40,  pf).  263, 350, 450,  &cX  who  showed  that  both  triazole 
and  tetrazine  derivatives  could  be  obtained  from  the  bisdiazo-acetic 
acid  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alkali  on  diazo-acetic  ester. 

TETRAZOLES*  in  organic  chemistry,  a  group  of  heterocyclic 
compounds,  capable  of  existing  in  two  isomeric  series  (formulae 
I  and  2),  although  the  methods  o£  preparation  do  not  always 
permit  discrimioation  between  the  possible  isomers.  They  are 
prepared  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  cyanamidrazone 
(dicyanophenylhydrazine)  and  hydrol3rsis  of  the  resulting 
nitrile,  from  which  J.  A.  Bladin  by  elimination  of  the  phenyl 
group  (by  nitration,  reduction,  &c.)  and  of  carbon  dioxide  ob- 
tained free  tetrazoie,  CH4N2;  from  amidines  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid,  followed  by  the  reduction  of  the  intermediately 
formed  dioxytetrazotic  adds  with  sodium  amalgam;  from 
amidoguanidine  by  diazotization,  the  dia29oniam  nitrate  on 
treatment  with  acetates  or  carbonates  yielding  aminotetrazole 
(J.  Thiele,  Ann,^  1892,  270,  p.  i);  from  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  phenylthiosemicarbazide;  and  by  the  action  of  aryl*- 
azoimides  on  aldehyde  hydrazones  (0.  Dimroth,  Ber,,  1907,  40, 
p.  2402).  The  tetrazoles  behavo  as  strong  monobasic  acids, 
and  are  exceedingly  stable.  A  series  of  tetrazolium  bases 
(formula  3)  have  been  obtained  by  H.  V.  Pechmaim  {Ber., 
1894,  27,  p.  2920)  starting  from  formazyl  compounds  (formula  4), 
which  are  oxidized  by  means  of  amyl  nitrite  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  They  are  strong  bases,  which  in  aqueous  solution  absorb 
carbon  dioxide  readily.  The  free  bases  have  not  been  isolated, 
but  their  salts  are  well-crystallized  solids. 

N         xj/N-NH  /NK:H    RHN---N:CH 

CH^'^\N:CH     *^^\N:N  RN:N 


HN' 


(I) 


(2) 


ri^ 


OR 

(3) 


(4). 


TETSCHEN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  83  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Prague  by  rail.  Pop  (1900)  9692,  exclusively  German.  It  is- 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Polzen  with  the  Elbe,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  latter  river  opposite  fiodenbach  (^*».),  with 
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which  it  is  connected  by  a  ehun  bridge  (1855)  and  two  tiilway 
bridges.  The  handsome  chltteau  of  the  counts  of  Thun  (built 
in  1667-73  and  restored  in  1788),  which  occupies  a  rocky  height 
above  the  town,  was. at  one  time  fortified,  and  was  a  place  of 
some  importance  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  It  contains 
a  magnificent  library,  with  many  valuable  MSS.  and  fine  collec- 
tions of  coins  and  armour.  In  addition  to  bdng  the  principal 
emporium  for  the  Austrian  traffic  on  the  Elbe,  Tetschen  has  a 
considerable  industry,  its  products  comprising  chemicalsi  oil, 
soap,  cotton  stuffs,  plaster  of  Paris,  glazed  and  coloured  psiper, 
cellulose,  beer,  flour  and  preserved  fish. 

The  town  of  Tetschen  originally  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the 
castle  rock,  but  after  its  destruction  by  a  flood,  it  was  moved  in 
io§9  to  its  present  site.  In  130^  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
knights  of  wartenberg,  who  held  it  for  two  hundred  years.  In 
1534  the  Saxon  lords  of  Biinau  obtained  it  and  introduced  the 
Protestant  religion,  which  was  exterminated  when,  after  the  battle 
of  the  White  Hill  (1^20)  the  BUnau  family  was  driven  out.  The 
lordship  was  bought  from  them  in  "1628  by  the  Freiherr  von  Thun, 
by  whose  descendants,  the  Counts  Thun,  it  is  still  held. 

TETUAN  (Tettawan),  the  only  open  port  of  Morocco  on  the 
Mediterranean,  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and 
about  40  m.  E.S.E.  of  Tangier.  Population  about  25,000,  of 
whom  a  fifth  are  Jews.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
northern  slope  of  a  fertile  valley  down  which  flows  the  W. 
Martil,  with  the  harbour  of  Tetuan,  Martil,  at  its  mouth.  Behind 
rise  rugged  masses  of  rock,  the  southern  wall  of  the  Anjera 
country,  practically  closed  to  Europeans,  and  across  the  valley 
are  the  hills  which  form  the  northern  limit  of  the  still  more 
impenetrable  Rif.  In  point  of  cleanliness  Tetuan  compares 
favourably  with  most  Moorish  towns.  The  streets  are  fairly 
wide  and  straight,  and  several  of  the  houses  belonging  to 
aristocratic  Moors,  descendants  of  those  expelled  from  Spain, 
have  fine  courts  surrounded  by  arcades,  some  with  marble 
fountains  and  planted  with  orange  trees.  Within  the  houses 
the  ceilings  are  often  exquisitely  carved  and  painted  in 
Mauresque  designs,  sudi  as  are  foimd  in  the  Alhambra,  and  the 
tile-work  for  which  Tetuan  is  known  may  be  seen  on  floors, 
pillars  and  dados.  The  principal  industries  are  tilework, 
inlaying  with  silver  wire,  and  the  manufacture  of  thick-soled 
yellow  slippers,  much-esteemed  flintlocks,  and  artbtic  "  towels  " 
used  as  cape  and  skirt  by  Moorish  country  girls.  The  Jews  live 
in  a  mdlahy  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  town  by  gates  which 
are  closed  at  night.  The  harbour  of  Tetuan  is  obstructed  by  a 
bar,  over  which  only  small  vessels  can  pass,  and  the  roadstead, 
sheltered  to  the  N.,  N.W.  and  S.,  is  exposed  to  the  [E.,  and  is  at 
times  unsafe  in  consequence  of  the  strong  Levanter. 

The  present  town  of  Tetuan  dates  from  1492,  when  the 
Andalusian  Moors  first  reared  the  walls  and  then  filled  the 
enclosure  with  houses.  It  had  a  reputation  for  piracy  at 
various  times  in  its  history.  It  was  taken  on  the  4th  of 
February  i860  by  the  Spaniards  under  O'Donnell,  and  almost 
transformed  by  them  into  a  European  dty  before  its  evacuation 
on  the  2nd  of  May  1862,  but  so  hateful  were  the  changes  to  the 
Moors  that  they  completely  destroyed  all  vestiges  of  alteration 
and  reduced  the  city  to  its  former  state.  (K,  A.  M.*) 

TETZBL9  iOHANN  {c.  X460-XS19),  preacher  and  salesman 
of  papal  indulgenoes,  the  son  of  Hans  Tetzel,  a  goldsmith  of 
Leipzig,  was  bom  there  about  1460.  He  matriculated  at  the 
university  in  1482,  graduated  B.A.  in  1487,  and  in  1489  entered 
the  Dominican  convent  at  Leipzig.  He  early  discovered  his 
vocation  as  a  preacher  of  indulgences;  he  combined  the  elocu- 
tionary gifts  of  a  revivalist  orator  with  the  shrewdness  of 
an  auctioneer.  He  painted  in  lurid  colours  the  terrors  of  pur- 
gatory, while  he  dwelt  on  the  cheapness  of  the  indulgence  which 
would  purchase  remission  and  his  prices  were  lowered  as  each 
sale  approached  its  end.  He  began  in  1502  in  the  service  of 
the  Cardinal-legate  Raymond  Peraudi;  and  in  the  next  few 
years  he  visited  Freiberg  (where  he  extracted  2000  gulden  in 
two  da3rs)y  Dresden,  Pima,  Leipzig,  Zwickau  and  G5rlitz. 
Later  on  be  was  at  Nuremberg,  Ulm  and  Innsbmck,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  been  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  adultery, 
but  released  at  the  intercession  of  the  elector  of  Saxony.    This 


charge  is  denied  by  his  apologists;  and  though  his  methods 
were  attacked  by  good  Catholics  like  Johann  Hass,  he  was 
elected  prior  of  the  Dominicans  in  Glogau  in  1505. 

Fresh  scope  was  given  to  his  activity  in  151 7  by  archbishop 
Albrecht  of  Mainz.  Albrecht  had  been  elected  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  to  a  see  already  impoverished  by  frequent  suc- 
cessions and  payments  of  annates  to  Rome.  He  had  agreed 
with  Pope  Leo  X.  to  pay  his  first-fruits  in  cash,  on  condition 
that  he  were  allowed  to  recoup  himself  by  the  sale  of  indulgences. 
Half  the  proceeds  in  his  province  were  to  go  to  him,  hall  to 
Leo  X.  for  building  the  basilica  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  Tetzel 
was  selected  as  the  most  efficient  salesman;  he  was  appointed 
general  sub-commissioner  for  indulgences,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  clerk  of  the  Fuggers  from  whom  Albrecht  had  borrowed 
the  money  to  pay  his  first-fruits.  Tetzel's  efforts  irretrievably 
damaged  the  complicated  and  abstruse  Catholic  doctrine  on  the 
subject  of  indulgences;  as  soon  as  the  coin  clinks  in  the  ch^, 
he  cried,  the  £Oul  is  freed  from  purgatory.  In  June  he  was  at 
Magdeburg,  Halle  and  Naumburg;  the  elector  of  Saxony 
excluded  him  from  his  dominions,  but  Albrecht's  brother,  the 
elector  Joachim  of  Brandenburg,  encouraged  him  at  Berlin 
in  the  hope  of  sharing  the  spoils,  and  by  the  connivance  of 
Duke  George  of  Saxony  he  was  permitted  to  pursue  his  opera- 
tions within  a  few  miles  of  the  electoral  territory  at  Wittenberg. 
Luther  was  thus  roused  to  publish  his  momentous  ninety-five 
theses  on  the  subject  of  indulgences  on  October  31,  1517  (see 
Luther). 

Even  Albrecht  was  shamed  by  Luther's  attack,  but  he  could 
not  afford  to  relinquish  his  profits  already  pledged  for  the  re- 
payment of  his  debts;  and  Tetzel  was  encouraged  to  defend 
himself  and  indulgences.  Tlirough  the  influence  of  Conrad 
Wimpina,  rector  of  Frankfurt,  Tetzel  was  created  D.D.  of  that 
university,  and  with  Wimpina's  assistance  he  drew  up,  in 
January  1518,  a  hundred  and  six  theses  in  answer  to  Luther's. 
But  the  storm  overwhelmed  him:  sober  Catholics  felt  that  liis 
vulgar  extravagances  had  prejudiced  Catholic  doctrine,  and 
Miltitz,  who  was  sent  from  Rome  to  deal  with  the  situation, 
administered  to  him  a  severe  castigation.  He  hid  himself  in 
the  Dominican  convent  at  Leipzig  in  fear  of  popular  violence, 
and  died  there  on  the  4th  of  July  1519)  just  as  Luther  was 
beginning  his  famous  disputation  with  £ck. 

Many  lives  of  Tetzel  have  been  published  on  the  Protestant  and 
on  the  Catholic  side,  the  most  recent  being  K6mer*s  (1880),  K.  W. 
Hermann's  (2nd  ed.  1883),  and  N.  Pauius^  (1899).  See  also  AUge- 
mdne  deutschs  B4ographie\  Gess's  AkUn  und  Brief e  mtr  Kirchm- 


poliiik  Herzog  Georgs  van  Sachsen,  vol.  i.     ,  ^, . 

H.  Barge's  Andreas  Bodenslein  von  Carlstadt  (2  vols. 


,  Introi  pp.  76-8,  &c. ; 

„ (2  vols.  1^5);  J.  Jan- 

ssen's  Hist,  of  the  German  People t  and  An  metne  Kritiker;  M 


Crei^hton's  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  vol.  vi. ;  and  H.  C.  Lea's  HisL  of 
Auricular  Confession  and  Indulgences  (3  vols..  1896).  All  the  his- 
tories of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  all  the  lives  of  Luther 
deal  at  greater  or  shorter  length  with  Tetzel;  in  the  index  to 
vol.  ii.  of  the  Cambridge  Mod,  History  he  is  confused  with  a  later 
Tetzel  of  Nuremberg.  (A.  F.  P.) 

TEtJFFBL,  WILHELM  SIBGMUKD  (1820-1878),  German 
classical  scholar,  was  born  at  Ludwigsburg  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wtirttemberg  on  the  27th  of  September  1820.  In  1849  he  was 
appointed  extraordinary,  in  1857  ordinary  professor  in  the 
university  of  Tiibingen,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death  on 
the  8th  of  March  1878.  His  most  important  work  was  his 
Geschichtc  der  romischen  Lilteralur  (1870;  5th  ed.  by  L.  Schwabe, 
1890;  Eng.  tr.  by  G.  C.  Warr,  1900),  which,  although  written 
in  an  unattractive  style,  is  indispensable  to  the  student,  the 
bibliographical  information  being  especially  valuable.  After 
the  death  of  A.  Pauly,  the  editor  of  the  well-known  Real- 
EncydopUdie  der  classischen  Altertumswissenschaft,  Teuffel,  at 
first  assisted  by  £.  C.  Walz,  undertook  the  completion  of  the 
work,  to  which  he  also  contributed  numerous  articles. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Prolegomena  zur  Chronologic  der 
horazischen  Gedichte "  (in  Zeitschrtft  fiir  die  Altertumswissen- 
schaft,  1842);  Charakteristik  des  Horaz  (Leipzig,  1842);  Horaz, 
eine  litterar-historische  Cbersicht  (TObingen,  1843),  and  of  editions 
of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  (1856)  and  the  Persae  of  Aeschylus 
(1866).     His  Studien  und  CharakUristiken  (1871;  2nd  ed.,  1889) 
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contain  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature.  See  S.  TeuflFel,  WUhelm  Teuffel  (1889);  C.  Bursian  in 
Biographisches  Jahrbuch  (1878) ;  F.  Koldewey  in  AUgemeine 
deuische  Biographies  xxxvii. 

TEUTOBURGER  WALD»  a  mountain  range  of  Germany, 
stretching  N.W.  to  S.E.,  along  the  borders  of  the  Prussian 
provinces  of  Hanover  and  Westphalia  and  through  the  princi- 
pality of  Lippe,  for  a  distance  of  70  m.,  with  a  width  of  3  to  6  m. 
It'  consists  of  a  well-marked  main  chain,  accompanied  in  its 
central  part  by  subsidiary  ridges.  It  slopes  up  gradually  to- 
wards the  E.,  where  it  culminates  in  the  Volmerstod  (1536  ft.). 
The  greater  part  of  the  range  is  densely  wooded.  The  main 
chain  is  pierced  by  several  deep  gaps  or  "  doors,"  through  some 
of  which  important  railways  have  been  carried;  e.g.,  the  line 
connecting  Paderborn  and  Hanover,  and  that  connecting 
Herford  and  Hamm.  The  chief  geological  formations  belong 
to  the  Cretaceous  system,  backed  towards  the  norch  and  east  by 
Jurassic  and  Triassic  formations.  The  Teutoburger  Wald  was  the 
scene  of  a  famous  battle  in  which  Arminius  at  the  head  of  the 
Cherusci  destroyed  three  Roman  legions  under  Quintilius  Varus 
(a.d.  9).  Mommsen  has  located  the  battle  near  the  source  of 
the  Hunte,  north  of  Osnabrilck,  and  outside  the  range  of  hills; 
but  most  scholars  prefer  some  site  in  the  central  part  of  the 
mountain-chain.  In  accordance  with  these  latter  views  the 
Grotenburg  (1263  ft.),  2  J  m.  S.W.  from  Detmold,  has  been 
crowned  with  a  gigantic  monument  to  Arminius  Hermann, 
erected  in  1838-41  and  1871-75,  at  a  cost  of  £13,500.  The  work, 
which  was  designed  by  £.  von  Bandel,  consists  of  a  gigantic 
statue  of  the  chieftain,  56^  ft.  high,  standing  on  an  arched 
pediment  98  ft.  high. 

See  H.  Thorbecke,  Fiihrer  durch  den  Teutoburger  Wald  (15th  ed., 
Detmold,  1905);  Wilisch,  Der  Kampf  urn  das  Schlachifeld  im 
Teutoburger  Walde  (Neue  JahrbUcher  fUr  das  klassische  Altertum, 
May  1909). 

TEUTONI»  or  Texjtones,  a  tribe  of  northern  Europe,  who 
became  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  year  103  B.C.,  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  together  witli  the  Ambrones  they 
reinforced  the  Cimbri  (q.v,)  after  their  repulse  from  Spain  by 
the  Celtiberi.  In  102  the  Teutoni  and  Ambrones  were  totally 
defeated  by  Marius  at  Aquae  Sextiae  (see  Marius,  Gaxus). 
The  racial  affinities  of  the  Teutoni  have  formed  a  matter  of 
dispute  amongst  historians.  Their  name  is  Celtic  in  form,  and 
many  writers  suppose  that  the  Teutoni  were  really  a  Celtic 
tribe,  a  branch  of  the  Helvetii.  But  a  people  of  this  name  seems 
to  have  been  mentioned  by  the  early  traveller  Pytheas  as  in- 
habiting the  coasts  of  the  northern  ocean  in  his  time.  Strabo 
and  Velleius,  moreover,  classify  them  as  Germani,  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  more  probable  view,  although  apparently  the  dis- 
tinction between  Celt  and  Triton  was  not  clearly  realized  by 
some  of  the  earlier  historians.  If  the  Teutoni  really  came  from 
the  same  quarter  as  the  Cimbri,  it  is  possible  that  their  name 
may  have  been  preserved  in  that  of  the  district  called  until 
recently  Thyland  or  Thythsyssel  in  the  extreme  north-west  of 
Jutland 

For  authorities  see  Cimbri;  also  Pliny,  xxxvii.  35. 

(F.  G.  M.  B.) 

TEUTONIC  (GERMANIC)  LANGUAGES,^  a  comprehensive 
term  for  a  number  of  languages  most  of  which  are  still  spoken 
at  the  present  time,  namely  English,  Frisian,  Dutch,  Flemish, 
German  (both  High  and  Low)  and  the  various  Scandinavian 
languages  (Swedish,  Danish,  Icelandic  and  the  Norwegian  dia- 
lects). The  course  of  time  has  tended  very  largely  to  obscure 
the  affinities  between  these  languages,  and  in  several  cases  they 
have  been  mutually  imintelligible  for  many  centuries.  In  their 
earliest  known  forms,  however,  they  betray  the  most  unmistak- 
able traces  of  a  common  origin.  To  the  languages  enumerated 
above  we  have  to  add  the  now  extinct  Gothic,  which  in  the 
5th  and  6th  centuries  was  spoken  over  a  large  part  of  Europe. 

Detailed  accounts  of  the  various  Teutonic  languages  will  be 
found  in  articles  under  the  respective  headings.    Here  it  is 

*The  following  abbreviations  are  used:  A.S.  =  Anglo-Saxon; 
O.H.G.  =  OId  High  German;  O.N. « Old  Norse;  I.-Eur.=  Indo- 
European.  The  symbol  "  : "  denotes  relationship  between  two 
forms  or  sets  of  forms. 
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possible  only  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  these  languages  as  a  group,  and  of  the  chief  divergences 
noticeable  in  early  times  between  the  various  members  of  the 
group.  It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  written  records 
of  the  various  languages  date  from  very  different  periods. 
Gothic  is  known  to  us  almost  entirely  from  Ulfilas*  translation 
of  the  Bible,  which  dates  from  the  4th  century.  English  written 
literature  starts  with  the  beginning  of  the  7  th  century,  though 
earlier  matter  may  be  preserved  in  certain  poems.  The  earliest 
known  German  and  Dutch  documents  date  from  the  8th  and 
Qth  centuries  respectively,  while  Frisian  is  practically  unknown 
before  the  13th  century.  Scandinavian  written  literature  seems 
to  have  begun  in  the  12th  century,  but  many  poems  are  probably 
from  two  to  three  centuries  older.  In  the  North  there  are  also 
a  large  number  of  inscriptions  which  are  of  great  value  for 
linguistic  purposes.  Most  of  them  cannot  be  dated  with  cer- 
tainty, but  the  forms  of  language  which  they  present  show  all 
stages  of  development,  from  the  type  found  in  literary  times 
back  to  one  which  is  somewhat  more  archaic  even  than  Gothic. 
It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  of  them  date  from  between  the 
3rd  and  5th  centuries.  The  inscriptions  found  in  England  and 
Germany  are  much  fewer  and  less  archaic.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  linguistic  evidence  is  available  from  the 
proper  names  and  other  Teutonic  words  which  occur  in  early 
Latin  and  Greek  writings.  Much  assistance  may  also  be  ob- 
tained from  the  loan-words  borrowed  by  Teutonic  languages 
from  Latin  and  by  other  languages,  especially  Fixmish  and 
Slavonic,  from  Teutonic. 

The  Teutonic  languages  form  a  distinct  and  well-defined 
group  of  the  Indo-European  family.  Their  nearest  affinities 
are  on  the  one  side  with  the  Celtic  and  Italic  (Latin,  &c.)  lan- 
guages, and  on  the  other  with  the  Slavonic  and  Baltic  languages. 
In  regard  to  the  fundamental  distinction,  however,  by  which 
the  Indo-European  languages  as  a  whole  fall  into  two  main 
divisions,  namely  according  to  the  treatment  of  certain  guttural 
and  palatal  consonants,  the  Teutonic  group  belongs  definitely, 
together  with  Celtic,  Italic  and  Greek,  to  the  western  of  these 
divisions. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Teutonic  languages  as  a  whole 
lies  in  their  treatment  of  the  Indo-European  explosive  sounds. 
This  characteristic,  generally  known  as  Grimm's  Law,  is  due  to 
sound-changes  peculiar  to  Teutonic,  though  somewhat  similar 
changes  may  be  traced  both  in  Armenian  and  Celtic  The 
most  noteworthy  phenomena  are  as  follows  :-r 

(i)  The  Indo-EUiropean  voiced  aspirates,  bh,  dh,  gh  (Lat. /, /,  h; 
Gk.  4>,  B,  x)  became  voiced  spirants,  ft,  rf,  3.  After  nasals  these 
spirants  became  explosives  (6,  d,  f);  and  in  the  first  two  cases 
the  same  change  took  place  initially,  though  hardly  during  the 
early  centuries  of  our  era,  e,g,  A.S.  beran^  O.N.  bera  :  Lat.  Jerot 
Gk.  ^poi\  A,S.  stigar^  :  Gk.  <rrdx»\  O.N.  mio^r  (A.S.  medu)  : 
Gk.   nk9v, 

(2)  The  I.-EUir.  voiceless  explosives,  p,  t,  k,  were  preserved  only 
aitersit  also  in  the  I. -Eur.  groups  pt  and  kt);  e,g,  A.S.  slede, 
Goth,  staps:  Gk.  ardtris;  Goth,  nahtsi  Lat.  noctem.  In  all 
other  cases  they  became  voiceless  spirants,  /,  />,  x»  (h).  These  new 
sounds  remaineid  (i.)  initially,  e.|:.  A.S.  kwaet,  O.N.  hvat:  Lstt,  quod; 
A.S.  faedeTt  O.N.  fabir  :  Lat.  pater]  (ii.)  in  combination  with  other 
voiceless  sounds,  e.g,  Goth,  saiks,  O.H.G.  sehs:  Lat.  sex;  Goth. 
nahts:  Lat.  noctem;  (iii.)  immediately  after  the  (original)  accent, 
e.|[.  Goth,  bropar,  A.S.  brohor  :  Lat.  f rater,  Gk.  4>piL'njp;  Goth. 
tathun,  O.H.G.  zekan:  Lat.  decern,  Gk.  hkxa.  In  all  other  cases 
they  became  voiced  spirants  (*'  Vemer's  Law  "),  identical  with 
those  arising  from  I.-Eur.  bh,  dh,  gh  (see  above);  e.g.  A.S.  faeder: 
Lat.  paier.  Ok.  vaHtp;  A.S.  sweger,  O.H.G.  swigar  (mother-in-law) : 
Gk.  ^Kvpd. 

(3)  The  I.-Eur.  voiced  (unaspirated)  explosives,  b,  d,  g,  became 
voiceless,  p,  /,  k;  e.g.  A.S.  etan  :  Lat.  edere;  A.S.  aecer,  Goth. 
akrs:  Lat.  awer,  Gk.  i^pU, 

Among  otner  opnsonantal  changes  we  may  note  especially  the 
following: — 

(4)  Iw  arising  from  I.-Eur.  ghw  or  kw  (see  above)  was  reduced 
(except  after  nasals)  before  u  (perhaps  also  before  I.-Eur.  0) 
to  3,  and  in  all  other  cases  to  w;  e.g.  A.Sw  gub  (war),  O.H.G. 
gund:  Gk.  -^aros  (cf.  ^»6iws);  A.S.  sniweQ  (snows):  Lat.  niuit, 
Gk.  vtUt>€i. 

(5)  The  I.-Eur.  cons,  ^up  arising  from  combinadon  of  dental 
sound  -f/  became  ss,  as  in  Celtic  and  Latin,  e.g.  A.S.  sess  (seat): 
sittan,  Lat.  seder e  (ci.  Sanscr.  pp.  sattas,  Lat.  obsessus). 
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(6)  The  treatment  of  I.-Eur.  s  was  precisely  parallel  to  that  of 
the  voiceless  spirants/,  ^,  x arising  from  I.-Eur.  ^,  /,  ^  (see  above). 
It  was  preserved  (i)  initially,  (ii;  in  combination  with  voiceless 
sounds,  (iii)  immediately  after  the  (original)  accent.  In  all  other 
cases  it  became  voiced  («).  This  voiced  spirant  subsequently 
became  r  in  all  Teutonic  languages  except  Gothic,  where  however 
the  distinction  between  voiced  and  voiceless  spirants  is  not  well 
preserved ;  e.g,  A.S.  ceosan^  pp.  coren  (geuso-  gusino) :  Gk.  yeifofxat 
(cf.  Lat.  gustus);  A.S.  snoru,  O.H.G.  snura  (daughter-in-law): 
Sanscr.  snt^A^  Gk.  wAs* 

Most  of  the  other  consonantal  changes  are  in  the  nature  of 
assimilation. 

(7)  bn,  ditf  in  before  the  accent  became  pp^  tt,  kk  (probably 
through  the  intermediate  stage  bbj  dd,  gg) ;  e.g.  A.S.  liccian,  O.H.G. 
leckon  (from  liinA-) :  Gk.  Xtx^^^  (cf .  Goth,  bi-laigon). 

(8)  In  became  U;  e.g.  A.S.fuU,  Goth.  fuUs:  Lith.  hUnas. 

(9)  WW  became  nn;  e.g.  A.S.  pynne^  O.N.  punnr:  Lat.  tenuis. 

(10)  dl  became  U;  e.g.  A.S.  sl{e)aa,  O.N.  stallr:  Lat.  stabvlum 
(from  stadhlom). 

(11)  In  some  combinations  consonants  are  lost  or  new  con- 
sonants developed;  e.g.  Goth,  suwa  (truth):  Lat.  praesentia 
C'Sntja);  O.H.G.  hunno  (centurion)  from  hundn-,  cf.  Goth,  hund: 
Lat.  centum;  A.S.  stream,  O.N.  straumr  from  sroum-,  cf.  Gk.  ^m^i 
Old  Irish  sruaim. 

The  following  changes  are  found  in  all  Teutonic  languages,  but 
took  place  apparently  later  than  those  enumerated  above : — 

(i)  n  was  lost  before  x  (A),  with  compensatory  lengthening  of  the 
vowel;  e.g.  A.S.  pohte,  Goth,  pdhta  beside  A.S.  pencean,  Goth. 
pagkjan. 

(ii)  Final  explosives  and  nasals  were  lost;  e.g.  A.S.  wile,  Goth, 
wi/i:  Lat.  ueHt;  A.S.  ea,  Goth,  ahwa:  Lat.  aquam;  Goth,  kustu: 
Lat.  gustum. 

In  its  vowel-system  the  earliest  known  form  of  Teutonic  did 
not  differ  greatly  from  the  other  I.-Eur.  languages.  Its  chief 
peculiarities  seem  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

(i)  It  had  one  vowel  (a)  corresponding  to  the  two  vowels  a,  o 
found  in  the  other  I.-Eur.  languages;  e.g.  Goth,  akrs,  O.N,  akr: 
Lat.  ager,  Gk.  d7A^;  Goth.  aJUau,  O.H.G.  ahto:  Lat.  octo^  Gk. 

(2)  It  had  also  one  vowel  (o)  corresponding  to  the  two  vowels 
fl,  6,  found  in  the  other.  L-Eur.  languages,  e.g.  A.S.  brobor,  Goth. 
bro  par:  Lat.  frdter,  Gk.  ^Attjp;  A.S.  row  (rest),  0,H.G.  ruowa: 
Gk.  lp<a(F)ii. 

The  other  I.-Eur.  vowels,  S,  »,  i,  were  preserved  in  the  earliest 
Teutonic.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  our  era,  however,  e  began 
to  change  to  i  before  a  nasal  followed  by  a  consonant,  e.^.  Ptol. 
*£woi  G^.S.  Finnas,  O.N.  Finnar)  against  Tac.  fen»«.  The 
diphthong  ei  became  i;  e.g.  A.S.,  O.H.G.  sa^an,  O.N.  j/iga:  Gk. 
oTtlxu)  (the  et  of  Goth,  steigan  is  merely  graphic). 

The  reduced  nasal  sounds  generally  written  n.  iw,  arising  from 
en,  ne,  em,  me,  &c.,  in  unaccented  syllables,  became  «n»  w»  (rarely 
nu,  mu),  e.g.  A.S.,  Goth.,  &c.  un-  (negative  prefix):  Lat.  in-,  Gk. 
A-,  Ay-;  A.S.,  Goth-  hund:  Lat.  centum,  Gk,  i-<car6i'.  Similarly 
the  reduced  liquid  sounds  f,  /  became  «r,  «/  (rarely  ru,  lu);  e.g.  A.S. 
furh:  Lat.  porca;  Goth,  pulan:  Lat.  toi/^,  Gk.  rerXii/up. 

Accent. — ^In  the  I.-Eur.  languages  the  position  of  the  accent 
was  originally  free — i.e.,  any  syllable  in  the  word  could  bear  the 
chief  accent — variation  occurring  very  frequently,  e.g.  between 
different  cases  of  the  same  noun.  This  freedom  of  position 
must  have  been  retained  in  Teutonic  at  the  time  when  voiceless 
spirants  (/,  p,  x»  ^)  became  voiced  (see  above).  Eventually, 
however,  as  in  Gaelic  (Irish)  and  at  one  time  also  in  the  Italic 
languages,  the  first  syllable  of  every  word  came  to  bear  the 
chief  accent,  the  only  noteworthy  exceptions  being  certain 
compound  words,  more  especially  verbs  compounded  with 
prepositions,  which  were  probably  long  regarded  as  more  or 
less  independent  words.  This  system  of  accentuation  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  principle  of  alliteration,  the  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  early  Teutonic  poetry  and  the  dominant 
factor  in  family  nomenclature.  Alliteration  in  family  names 
certainly  dates  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
e.g.  the  S-names  in  one  of  the  princely  families  of  the  Cher- 
usci  frequently  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and  there  is  also  some 
evidence  that  Teutonic  poetry  was  alliterative  by  this  time. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  change  in  the  system  of  accen- 
tuation took  place  not  later  than  the  ist  century  B.C. 

The  description  of  the  phonetic  characteristics  given  above 
applies  in  general  to  the  Teutonic  group  of  languages  as  a  whole. 
So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  proper  names,  &c.,  which  occur 
in  Latin  works,  the  description  would  probably  be  true  for  the 
time  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Dialectical 
differences  no  doubt  already  existed,  but  few  of  them  were  so 


clearly  marked  that  they  can  now  be  traced  with  anything  like 
certainty.  The  language  of  the  earliest  Runic  inscriptions 
does  not  differ  very  markedly  from  this  type.  The  principal 
changes  which  we  can  now  detect  are  as  follows;— 

(i)  «  became  i,  (i)  in  the  unaccented  syllable  of  dissyllabic  and  in 
the  least  accented  syllables  of  polysyllabic  words;  e.g;.  Aohtriz 
(inscr.),  O.N.  doetr:  Gk.  Ovyartpes;  (ii)  in  accented  syllables 
when  the  following  syllable  contained  i,  j,  or  u;  e.g,  A3.  mid(ji), 
O.N.  midr:  Lat.  medius. 

(2)  i  became  e  when  the  following  syllable  contained  a,  e,  5; 
e.g.  A.S.,  O.H.G.  wer,  O.N.  terr  (stem  wera-):  Lat.  uir. 

(3)  u  became  0  when  the  following  syllable  contained  a,  I,  d; 
e.g.  (1  sing,  pret.)  worahto  (inscr.),  A.Si  wor(o)lUe,  O.H.G.  wor(a)lUaz 
A.S.  wyrcean,  O.H.G.  wurchen. 

U)  e  became  a  always;  e.g.  -mdriz  (inscr.):  Goth.  -mers. 

(5)  final  a,  e,  were  lost;  e.g.  (1,3  sing,  pret.)  was  (inscr.);  cf.  Gk. 
X£Xoiir-a,  -€. 

(6)  final  long  vowels  were  (in  general)  shortened  $s»t,  di»4i);  e.g. 
liuou  (inscr.).    N.  sing.  fem.  (cf.  Gk-  kx!^pd). 

(7)  final  nasals  and  explosives  were  lost;  e.g.  worahto,  i  sing, 
pret.  (cf.  Gk.  krWriv). 

These  changes  appear  to  have  operated  in  all  the  northern 
and  western  Teutonic  languages  during  the  firs.t  four  centuries 
of  our  era,  except  the  change  e^^dj  which  in  the  extreme  west 
(Frankish)  seems  not  to  have  taken  place  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  6th  century.  Several  of  them  can  be  traced  more  or 
less  clearly  in  Latin  writings  of  the  ist  century.  The  Gothic 
language,  however,  seems  to  have  developed  on  quite  different 
lines.    The  more  important  of  its  changes  are  as  follows: — 

(i)  e  became  i  always;  e.g.  wigs  (road):  A.S.  ««g.  But  i  later 
became  e  (written  ai  in  Ulfilas'  orthography)  before  r,  h;  e.g.  hairdeis 
(herdsman) :  O.H.G.  hirti. 

(2)  u  became  0  (written  au)  before  r ,  h;  e.g.  baurgs :  A.S.  burg. 
(In  Ulfilas*  orthography  the  letters  transcribed  e,  0  are  used  for  long 
vowels  only.) 

(3)  0*1  <iw  became  e,  o\  but  the  digraphs  were  still  written. 

(4)  short  vowels  (except  u)  in  final  syllables  were  lost ;  e.g.  dags, 
gasts:  (N.  inscr.)  ddlaz,  -lastiz. 

(5)  final  nasals  and  explosives  were  lost;  e,f.  sunu  (Ace.  sing.): 
Sanscr.  sUnum, 

(6)  final  long  vowels  (including  those  which  had  become  final 
through  the  last  change)  were  (in  gjeneral)  shortened  {i^i,  o^a, 
i:^;  e.g.  waufhta  (i  sing,  pret.):  (N.  inscr.)  Worahto;  liuba  (N. 
sing,  fem.) :  (N.  inscr.)  liuBu. 

(7)  voiced  spirants  when  final  (also  before  s)  became  voiceless ; 
e.g.  bap  (3  sing.  pret.  of  bidjan). 

All  these  changes  appear  to  have  taken  place  before  or  during 
the  4th  century.  The  effect  of  them  must  have  been  to  render 
the  Gothic  language  hardly  intelligible  to  a  person  who  spoke 
a  northern  or  western  language,  whereas  during  the  same 
period  there  is  little  evidence  for  differences  among  the  latter 
languages  themselves.  At  a  later  d£(te  Gothic  underwent 
further  changes  which  do  not  appear  in  Ulfilas'  version,  ox  only 
to  a  slight  extent. 

(i)  i  became  a  close  e-  sound;  e.g.  Venethae  (Jordanes),  for 
Winid-. 

(2)  u  became  a  close  0  sound;  e.g.  F&yoi,  (Procopius):  Rugii; 
later  0  became  a  in  unaccented  syllables;  e.g.  Uraz  (for  -us). 

(3)  e  became  i;  e.g.  leikeis  for  lekeis  (not  unf requently  in  the  MSS.). 

(4)  0  became  fi;  e.g.  sunjus  for  sunjos, . 

The  chief  sound-changes  in  the  northern  and  western 
languages  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  the  6th  and  yth  centuries. 
Some  of  these  changes  were  common  to  aU  the  languages  in 
question,  some  to  English  and  Scandinavian,  some  to  English 
and  German,  while  others  a^ain  occurred  in  only  one  of  these 
languages  or  a  portion  of  it. 

I.  Among  the  chief  changes  common  to  English,  Scandinavian 
and  German  we  may  reckon  (i)  the  loss  of  final  a  (in  Scand.  also 
before  final  consonants);  e.g.  A.S.,  O.N.,  O.H.G.  horn  (N.  inscr. 
homa) ;  (2)  the  loss  of  unaccented  *,  u  after  long  syllables,  e.g.  A.S. 
hond,  O.N.  kond,  O.H.G.  hant:  Goth,  handus;  (3)  the  change  z:^r 
before  vowels  or  g;  e.g.  A.S.  deor,  O.N.  d:fr,  O.H.G.  tior:  Goth,  (plur.) 
diuza. 

II.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  changes  common  to  English 
and  Scandinavian  must  oe  classed  (i)  the  affection  (umlaut)  of 
vowels  by  the  vowels  (generally  i,  u)  of  following  syllables;  e.g.  A.S. 
cyn(n),  6.N.  kyn:  O.H.G.  kunni;  A.S.  feofu,  O.N.  giof:  O.H.G. 
geba.  In  early  German  the  only  case  of  this  kind  was  the  affection 
of  a  by  a  following  i  and  even  this  seems  to  have  taken  place  much 
later.    To  the  same  category  we  must  reckon  (2)  the  eany  loss  of  h 
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between  sonants,  e.g,  A.S.  slotiy  sloHf  O.N.  sid:  O.H.G.  sehan; 
(3)  the  loss  of  n  before  5,  e.g.  A.S.  os,  O.N.  a55:  O.H.G.  Ans-. 

III.  Among  the  chief  changes  common  to  English  and  German 
were  the  following:  (i)  The  loss  of  final  z;  e.g,  A.S.  daegy  O.H.G. 
tag:  O.N.  dagr  (N.  inscr.  dazaz).  In  short  monosyllables,  however, 
z  became  r  in  High  German,'  as  in  Scandinavian;  e.g.  mir  (Dat.): 
A.S.  me,  O.-Sax.  ml,  O.N.  mer,  Goth.  mis.  (2)  The  change  M^r 
before  d  (whereas  assimilation  took  place  in  Scand.),  e.g.  A.S.  hord, 
O.H.G.  kort:  O.N.  hodd,  Goth.  hued.  (3)  The  change  d^^d  in  all 
positions  (in  Scand.  only  initially  and  after  /),  e.g.  A.S.  faeder, 
O.-Sax.  fader  (O.H.G.  faUr) :  O.N.  fa»ir.  (4)  The  lengthening  of  all 
consonants  (except  r)  before  j  (in  Scand.  only  gutturals),  e.g.  A.S. 
Wrfdaw.  O.H.G.  bttten:  O.N.  W«*a. 

The  sound-changes  peculiar  to  Eng^lish,  Scandinavian  and  German 
are  treated  in  the  artides  dealing  with  these  languages.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Frisian  dialects  agree  with  English  not  only  in 
the  phenomena  enumerated  above,  but  also  in  a  number  of  changes 
peculiar  to  these  languages.  Such  are  (i)  the  change  a^  before 
nasals,  e.g.  A.S.  mdma,  O.Fr.  mSnath:  O.H.G.  m&nod;  (2)  the 
change  a^^R  (later  e)  in  other  positions,  e.g.  A.S.  rfl^d,  O.Fr.  red: 
O.H.G.  rat\  (3)  the  labialization  of  a  before  nasals,  e.g,  A.S.  tnon, 
man,  O.Fr.  mon,  man:  O.H.G.  man;  (4)  the  change  a^^uu  (ein 
Fris.)  in  close  syllables  (also  in  open  syllables  before  front  vowels), 
e.g.  A.S.  staef,  O.Fr.  stef:  O.H.G.  stap;  (5)  the  diphthongization 
of  vowels  before  h,  e.g,  A.S.  cneoht,  O.Fr.  knincht:  O.H.G.  kneht; 

(6)  the  loss  of  n  before  p,  e.g,  A.S.  dfier,  O.Fr.  diher:  O.H.G.  ander; 

(7)  the  palatalization  of  eutturals  before  front  vowels,  e.g.  A.S. 
geldan,  gieldan  (Engl,  yield) ^  O.Fr.  ielda:  O.H.G.  geltan.  The 
noteworthy  differences  oetween  the  two  languages  in  early  times 
seem  to  have  been  very  few:  (i)  a,  ^,  *,  are  diphthon^zed  before  r 
followed  by  a  consonant  in  English,  but  not  m  Frisian,  e.g.  A.S. 
earm:  O.Fr.  erm  (cf.  Goth,  arms);  (2)  the  diphthong  ai  became  d 
in  English  everywhere,  but  in  Frisian  only  in  open  syllables  {e  in 
close  syllables);  e.g.  A.S.  a»:  O.Fr.  eth  (Goth,  aips),  but  A.S., 
O.Fr.  af«»  (Goth,  aigun) ;  (3)  the  diphthong  au  became  {aeu,  then) 
ea  in  English,  but  d  in  Frisian,  e.g.  A.S.  eage  (ege) :  O.Fr.  dee  (Goth. 
<tu^o);  (4)  i  was  labialized  in  Frisian,  but  not  in  English,  before 
(original)  w  in  the  following  syllable;  e.g.  O.Fr.  stunga:  A.S. 
singan  (cf.  Goth,  siggwan).  Trisian  texts  of  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  show  many  characteristic  chanees  which  must  have 
rendered  the  language  almost,  if  not  whollv,  unintelligible  to  an 
Englishman  of  the  same  period ;  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  these 
changes  were  for  the  most  part  of  any  great  antiquity. 

Declension.— The  I.-Eur.  languages  seem  originally  to  have 
had  three  numbers  and  eight  cases,  though  it  b  by  no  means 
clear  that  each  of  the  latter  had  a  distinct  form  in  every  class 
of  stems.  In  Teutonic  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  of  the  dual 
in  nouns.  Of  the  cases  all  the  early  Teutonic  languages  pre- 
served four,  viz.  the  Nominative,  Accusative,  Genitive  and 
Dative.  The  Vocative  also  was  kept  in  drothic  and  the  Instru- 
mental to  a  considerable  extent  in  early  German,  while  the 
earliest  Anglo-Saxon  preserved  many  traces  of  the  locative. 

The  case  endings  ate  best  preserved  in  the  earliest  Northern 
inscriptions  and  in  Gothic.  As  an  illustration  we  may  take  those 
of  the  I.-Eur.  o-declension  :— 

Goth.        N.  sing,     -s    A.  -  G.  -is    D.  -4     N.  phtr.  -^s     A.  -oim  O.  2  D.  -am 

N.  inscr.  -««        -a       -as  -4  S 

d.  Greek  -of        -w  -oi»f(-ov«)    ^up 

As  examples  of  the  forms  found  in  the  inscriptions  may  be  given 
N.  erilaz.  A.  staina,  G.  A(n)suiisalas,  D.  Woduride.  In  the  other 
classes  of  stems  also  the  declension  conforms  to  the  general  I.-Eur. 
types.  Whatever  changes  have  taken  place  have  usually  tended 
towards  simplification;  thus  there  are  but  few  traces  of  stem- 
variation  (Maut)  between  different  cases  of  the  same  noun. 

The  treatment  of  adjectives  was  somewhat  more  peculiar.  In 
addition  to  the  old  type  of  declension  which  conformed  to  that  of 
. -.'  the  demonstrative  pronoun  and  not,  as  in  Greek  and 

^^         Latin,  to  that  of  substantives,  almost  every  adjective 
*        ^  was  inflected  also  after  the  model  of  n-stems.    This  tjrpe 
of  inflection  occurs  chiefly  in  conjunction  with  the  demonstrative 

gronoun  (definite  article)  and  it  is  thought  that  its  origin  is  to 
e  found  in  substantival  (appositional)  sage. 
The  comparative  of  adjectives  is  formed  partly  by  a  suffix  -izan* 
(e.g.  Goth,  sutiza,  A.S.  len^ra),  which  is  apparently  extended  from 
the  suffix  -ios',  -«-  found  in  the  other  I.-Eur.  languages  and  pro- 
bably to  be  compared  with  Gk.  i)5(6)if  (from  swddison),  and  partly  by 
a  suffix  -ozan-  (e.g.  Goth,  swinpoza)  which  is  peculiar  to  Tcfutonic. 
Similarly  the  superlative  is  formed  partly  by  a  suffix  -ista-  (e.g.  Goth. 
hauhists,  A.S.  lengest)  corresponding  to  -islo-  in  other  I.-Eur. 
languages  (e.g.  Gk.  ^jdurrot),  and  partly  by  a  new  formation  -osta- 
(e.g.  Goth,  armosts). 

Most  of  the  I.-Eur.  demonstrative  pronouns  are  found  in  Teutonic, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  their  inflection  are  in  general  well  preserved. 
-j^  The  most  important  are  Goth.  «,  O.H.G.  er:  Lat.  is; 

HranounB.  A.S.  he:  Lith.  5m;  Goth,  sa,  so,  pata:  Gk.  6,  J,  t6. 
The  last  of  these  (as  in  Greek)  has  become  a  definite  article  in  all 
except  the  Scandinavian  languages.     The  interrogative   pronouns 


are  Goth,  htoas,  A.S.  kwd:  Sanscr.  kaSi  and  O.H.G.  hwer:  Lat. 
quis.  The  place  of  the  relative  pronoun  is  supplied  by  the  demon- 
strative or  by  indeclinable  forms.  The  inflection  of  the  personal 
and  reflexive  pronouns  is  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  Teutonic, 
e.g.  Goth.  I  sing.  N.  ik,  A.  mik,  G.  meina,  D.  mis;  i  plur.  N.  weis, 
A. D.  uns  (unsis) ,  G.  unsara.  The  majority  of  these  forms  are  common 
to  all  the  Teutonic  languages,  though  there  is  a  variation  between 
-e  and  -i  which  is  probably  due  to  accentual  causes;  e.g.  A.S.  ic, 
mec,  me;  O.N.  ek,  mik,  mer;  O.H.G.  ih,  mih,  mir. 

Conjugation. — The  Teutonic  verb-system  is  simpler  than  that 
of  most  of  the  I.-Eur.  languages.  The  old  Middle  Voice  is 
preserved  only  in  Gothic,  where  It  is  used  as  a  passive.  In  the 
other  Teutonic  languages  only  one  or  two  isolated  forms  remain. 
In  place  of  the  two  old  moods,  Conjunctive  and  Optative,  there 
is  but  one,  which  is  generally  called  Conjunctive,  though  its 
forms  are  mostly  of  Optative  origin.  Again,  there  are  only  two 
tenses,  Present  and  Preterite,  the  latter  of  which  is  derived 
partly  from  the  I.-Eur.  Perfect,  partly  from  Aorist  or  Imperfect 
formations.  A  few  old  Perfects,  however,  which  have  no 
Presents,  retain  their  original  meaning  and  are  generally  known 
as  Preterite-presents,  e.g.  Goth,  wait,  A.S.  wdt,  "I  know": 
Gk.  oLha.  In  i^ce  of  the  Future  the  Teutonic  languages  use 
either  perfective  verbs  (generally  compounded  with  a  prepo- 
sition) or  a  periphrasis  consisting  of  the  Infinitive  with  an 
auxiliary  verb. 

The  conjugation  of  the  Pres.  Indie.  Act.  corresponds  in  general 
to  that  of  most  of  the  I.-Eur.  languages,  e.g.  Goth,  i  sing,  hair  a, 
2  bairis,  3  bairip,  1  plur.  bairam,  2  bairip,  3  bairand,  cf .  Gk.  ^^po), 
Sanscr.  bharasit  bharati,  Gk.  ^popiof,  <^kper€,  ^kpovn  (4>kpown).  Gothic 
had  also  forms  for  the  i,  2  dual*  bairos,  bairats,  which  have  not 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  In  the  other  languages  there  is 
scarcely  any  trace  of  the  dual.  The  conjugation  of  verbs  corre- 
sponding to  the  Greek  verbs  in  -;«  is  preserved  best  In  Old  High 
German;  e.g.  i  sing.  habe*m  (-n),  2  habis,  3  habit,  i  plur.  habemes, 
2  habet,  3  habSntf  d.  Gk.  i  sing.  riBritu,  Lat.  2  sing,  nabes,  3  habet, 

1  plur.  habemus,  2  habetis,  3  habent.  A  number  of  archaic  forms 
are  preserved  in  the  "  verb  substantive,"  e.g.  Goth,  i  sing,  tw, 

2  is,  3  ist,  3  plur.  sind.;  O.N.  i  plur.  erum;  cf.  Gk.  i  sing.  cl/iZ, 
2  knrly  fl,  3  karl,   1  plur.  ir/jJip,  3  tlol.     The  forms  of  the  Con- 

i'unctive  (Optative)  correspond  in  general  to  those  of  the  other 
.-Eur.  languages;  e.g.  Goth.  2  sing,  bairais,  3  sing,  bairai;  Gk. 
2  sing. j^pois,  3  sing.  <t>kpoi.  So  also  the  Imperative,  e.g.  2  sing. 
bair:  Gk.  <^p«;  but  the  origin  of  the  3  sing,  and  3  plur.  forms 
in  Gothic  (bairadau,  bairandau)  is  not  quite  clear.  The  Gothic 
Passive  is  conju^ted  as  follows  in  the  Pres.  Indie:  i,  3  sing. 
bairada, 2 Blng.oatrasa,  i,  2,  3  plur.  bairanda;  cf. Gk.  3  sing,  ^kperai, 
2  sing,  ^pn  (from  fkp€(a)ai),  3  plur.  Mpovrox. 

The  Preterite  formations  are  ot  two  types,  usually  termed 
"  strong  *'  and  **  weak."  The  latter  belong  to  verbs  whose  past 
participle  has  a  stem  -^o*  (I.-Eur.  -i^;  see  below),  the  former  to 
the  remaining  verbs.  The  singular  of  the  stronc;  Preterite  Is  de- 
rived from  the  I.-Eur.  Perfect,  while  the  plural,  which  in  most 
verbs  has  a  different  stem,  may  come  either  from  the  Perfect  or 
from  Aorist  formations.  In  the  plural  the  endings  were  originally 
accented;  hence  many  verbs  ahow  differences  not  only  in  the  stem 
vowel  but  also  in  the  consonants  (by  Verner's  Law,  see  above) 
between  the  two  numbers;  e.g.  A.S.  sing,  waes,  wearSt  plur.  waeron, 
vnirdon.  Reduplication  is  preserved  in  Gothic  only  in  a  limited 
number  of  verbs  (e.g.  haldan,  pret.  haihald) ;  in  the  other  languages 
it   is  rare.     The  inflection   is  as  follows:   Goth,    i   sing,  -baup, 

2  -baust,  3  'baup,  i  dual  -budu,  2  "budutSf  1  plur.  -budum,  2  -budup, 

3  'budun;    d.    Gk.    I    sing.   oUa,  ykyova,   2  ola$a,   3  olbt,  ykyovt, 

1  plur.  lafxaf,  ykyaft&f.    Except   in  Gothic  and  Scandinavian  the 

2  sing,  has  generally  a  form  (originally  Aorist)  similar  to  the  plur., 
e.g.  A.S.  bme.  The  stem  of  the  Conjunctive  also  agrees  with  that 
of  the  plur.,  e.g.  Goth.  I  sing,  -budjau,  3  sing.  -budi. 

The  "  weak  "  Preterite  seems  originally  to  have  arisen  out  of  a 
periphrastic  formation  of  which  the  second  part  consisted  of  Im- 
perfect or  Aorist  forms  of  the  verb  seen  in  A.S.  don,  O.H.G.  tuon 
(related  to  Gk.  rf&nfu),.  and  probably  identical  with  the  Pret.  A.S. 
sing,  dede  (d^de],  plur.  dOBdim;  O.H.G.  sing,  teta,  plur.  tdtun.  The 
short  reduplication-syllable,  however,  is  lost  in  the  sing.,  while  the 
long  syllable  of  the  plur.  (and  dual)  is  preserved  only  in  Gothic. 
The  inflection  of  the  Indic.  is  as  follows: — 

sing.  Goth.  I  nasida,  2  •4es,  3  -da;  A.S.  nerede,  'des(t),  -de, 
O.H.G.  nerita,  -tos^  -ta.   O.N.  la^a  (early  inscr.  -o),  -Ar,  -t. 

plur.  3  Goth,  nasidedun,  A.S.  neredon;  O.H.G.  neritun;  O.N. 
lo^u. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  stem  of  the  weak  Preterite  almost 
always  conforms  to  that  of  the  past  participle.  Such  forms  as 
Goth.  pret.  waurhta  are  probably  derived  Irom  the  past  part. 
waurhts  (stem  waurhta-)  on  the  analogy  of  pret.  nasida  beside  past 
part,  nasips  (stem  nasida-\  where  the  resemblance  between  the 
two  formations  is  due  to  the  regular  operation  of  the  sound  laws. 
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The  inflection  of  the  Conjunctive  agrees  with  that  of  the  strong 
Preterite,  e,^.  Goth,  nasidedjau. 

The  Infinitive  is  formed  from  the  present  stem  with  an  ending 
-an  {e.g.  A.S.  heran)y  and  probably  was  originally  a  case-form  of  a 
verbal  noun.  In  the  western  languages  we  find  also  the  Dative 
of  a  stem  -anjo^  used  after  a  preposition;  e.g,  A.S.  to  ciosenne, 
O.H.G.  at  nemanne. 

The  Present  Participle  has  a  stem  ^and-  (I.-Eur.  -arU-')  identical 
with  the  ending  of  the  3  plur.  Indie,  as  in  the  other  I.-£ur. 
languages;  but  the  Participles  in  actual  use  were  declined  as  -a«- 
or  -ja-  stems,  e.g,  G.  bairanda,  A.S.  herende.  The  unextended  stem 
survives  only  in  substantives,  «.^.  A.S.  wigendy  "warriors."  The 
stem  of  the  Past  Participle  (Passive)  is  formed  by  the  suffixes  -to- 
and  -no-  (Teut.  -(f<p-,  -no-),  as  in  the  other  I.-Eur.  languages.  The 
former  occurs  as  a  living  formation  only  in  connexion  with  the 
verbs  whose  Present  stem  ends  in  -jo-,  -5-,  -f-  (in  Gothic  also  -na-) ; 
e.g.  Goth,  nasips,  salbo  ps  (:  nasjan,  salbon).  The  Past  Participle  in 
use  with  other  classes  of  verbs  has  a  stem  -ena-  or  -ana-f  the  former 
in  English  and  Scandinavian,  the  latter  in  Gothic  and  German; 
e.g»  A.S.  borentit  O.N.  borinn^  Goth,  baurans,  O.H.G.  {gi)boran. 
Remains  of  old  Participles  in  'to-,  -tw-  formed  otherwise  than  those 
in  living  use  may  be  found  in  adjectives;  e.g.  A.S.  {e)ald  :  alan 
(cf.  Lat.  alius),  full  :  Lat.  pleo  (cf.  Lith.  pilnas). 

The  above  sketch  will  suffice  to  show  that  in  regard  to 
morphology  the  Teutonic  group  of  languages  has  many  char- 
acteristic features  which  distinguish  it  from  other  languages  of 
the  same  stock.  On  the  other  hand  the  morphological  differ- 
ences which  exist  among  the  Teutonic  languages  themselves 
are  on  the  whole  comparatively  slight  and  due  mainly  to  the 
operation  of  syncretism  and  other  simplifying  processes.  In 
more  recent  times  these  processes  have  been  carried  still 
further,  so  that  e.g.  the  Danish  verb  has  lost  all  inflection  of 
person  and  number,  while  distinction  of  gender  has  wholly 
disappeared  in  English.  In  the  earlier  [stages  of  the  Teutonic 
languages  differences  of  phonology  are  more  marked  than  those 
of  morphology,  and  afford  surer  criteria  for  determining  the 
relations  of  these  languages  to  one  another.  It  is  customary 
among  scholars  to  classify  tlie  whole  group  in  three  main 
divisions,  an  eastern  or  Gothic,  a  northern  or  Scandinavian, 
and  a  western  which  includes  English,  Frisian  and  German. 
We  have  noticed  above  that  Gothic  began  at  an  early  date  to 
show  marked  divergences  from  the  other  languages.  The 
Scandinavian  languages  also  certainly  underwent  a  considerable 
number  of  peculiar  changes  before  the  beginning  of  their 
literatures.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  from  the  6th 
century  to  the  9th  the  Scandinavian  peoples  were  practically 
cut  off  from  communication  with  other  Teutonic  nations  by 
the  Slavonic  occupation  of  Mecklenburg  and  eastern  Holstein. 
The  earliest  of  the  more  striking  sound-changes  peculiar  to 
Scandinavian,  viz.  the  loss  of  initial  /-,  is  not  thought  to  have 
taken  place  before  the  7  th  century,  while  the  most  characteristic 
features  in  its  morphology,  i.e.  the  development  of  the  post- 
positive article  and  of  the  new  medio-passive,  belong  in  all 
probability  to  a  later  period.  If  we  confine  our  attention  to 
changes  which  probably  took  place  before  the  middle  of  the 
7  th  century  it  will  be  seen  that  the  English  and  Frisian  lan- 
guages may  fairly  be  described  as  lying  about  midway  between 
Scandinavian  and  German,  though  they  had  already  developed 
well-marked  characteristics  of  their  own.  They  are  doubtless 
to  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the  old  language  of 
the  maritime  districts,  and  it  is  probable  that  languages  of  this 
type  were  at  one  time  spoken  along  the  whole  of  the  coast 
between  the  present  frontiers  of  Belgium  and  Denmark.  On  the 
other  hand  the  special  characteristics  of  German  in  all  pro- 
bability developed  in  the  interior  and  those  of  Scandinavian 
round  the  Baltic  and  the  Cattegat.  From  the  8th  century 
onwards  the  High  German  (southern)  dialects  of  German  differed 
greatly  from  those  spoken  further  north  owing  to  the  operation 
of  the  changes  generally  known  as  the  "  second  sound-shifting." 
The  northern  dialects,  however  (Old  Saxon  and  Low  Prankish), 
were  essentially  German,  though  both  were  more  or  less  affected 
by  Frisian  influence. 

The  Gothic  and  Scandinavian  languages  have  one  or  two 
characteristics  in  common,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  treatment  of  intervocalic  j  and  w  in  a  number  of  words. 
In   the   former   case    we   find    Goth,   -ddj-   and   O.N,  -ggi-, 


whereas  in  German  a  diphthong  developed;  e.g.  Goth,  twaddje 
(Gen.  of  twaif  "  two  "),  O.N.  tveggia:  O.H.G.  zweio.  In  the 
latter  case  both  Goth,  and  Scand.  had  ggw  (O.N.  ggv)y  while  a 
diphthong  appears  both  in  English  and  German,  e.g.  Goth. 
triggws  ("  true  "),  O.N.  tryggr:  A.S.  getriowe,  getriewe,  O.H.G. 
gitriuwi.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  Gothic  and  Scandinavian 
preserved  the  ending  -/  in  the  2  sing,  of  the  strong  Preterite, 
while  EngUsh  and  German  had  £l  different  form  with  the  stem 
of  the  plur.  (see  above).  On  the  ground  of  these  common 
characteristics  some  scholars  hold  that  Gothic  and  Scandinavian 
are  more  closely  related  to  one  another  than  to  the  other 
Teutonic  languages.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
originally — and  the  evidence  is  far  from  conclusive — it  is  dear 
that  by  the  4th  or  5th.  century  the  Scandinavian  languages 
had  far  more  resemblance  to  English  and  German  than  to 
Gothic. 

The  languages  of  the  Vandals,  Gepidae  and  other  eastern 
tribes  seem  to  have  been  practically  identical  with  Gothic 
That  of  the  Burgundians,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  slight 
evidence  at  our  disposal,  had  at  least  as  much  in  common  with 
southern  German  as  with  Gothic,  which  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  this  tribe,  though  originally  located  in  the  basin  of  the 
Oder,  had  moved  westwards  by  the  4th  century.  The  early 
divergence  of  the  eastern  languages  in  general  from  those  of 
the  north  and  west  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  great 
extension  southwards  of  the  territories  of  the  eastern  tribes  in 
the  3rd  and  4th  centuries.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that 
all  dialectical  divergences  within  the  Teutonic  group  seem  to 
be  of  relatively  recent  origin,  as  compared,  e.g.,  with  the  special 
characteristics  of  some  of  the  Greek  dialects.  Indeed  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  them  of  which  we  can  say  with  certainty  that  it 
dates  from  before  the  beginning  of  our  era. 

Authorities. — ^J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Grammatik  (GSttingen*  18 19, 
1822,  1837;  2nd  ed.  Beriin,  1870-78,  Giitersloh,  1800);  W.  Thomsen, 
Ober  den  Einfluss  d.  germ.  Sprachen  auj  die  finnisch-lappischen 
(transK  by  E.  Sievers),  Halle,  1870;  O.  Schade,  AltdetOsckes  W drier- 
buck  (Halle.  1872-82)';  K.  Verner,  Afhandlinger  og  Brepe  (reprints), 
(Copenhagen,  1^3) ;  K.  Brugmann  and  B.  Delbrack,  Cruvdriss  d. 
vergl.  Grammatik  a.  indogerm.  Sprachen  (Strassburg,  1886-1900; 
2na  ed.  1897);  and  A  ComparaUve  Grammar  of  the  Indo-Cermanic 
Languages  (London,  1 888-1895);  W.  Braune,  Cotische  Grammaltk 
(Halle,  1880,  4th  ed.  1895);  and  Althochdeutsche  GrammoHk  (Halle, 
1886,  2nd  ed.  1891);  E.  Sievers,  Angels dchsische  Grammatik  (Halle, 
1882,  3rd  ed.  1898);  and  Altgermanische  Metrik  (Halle,  1893); 
A.  Noreen,  AUnordtsche  Grammatik  (Halle,  1884;  2nd  ed.  1892); 
Utkast  till  Foreidsningar  i  urgermansk  Judldra  (Upfiala,  1890)^ 
Abriss  d.  urgerm.  Lautlehre  (Strassburg,  1894) ;  **  Geschichted.  nord. 
Sprachen "  in  H.  Paul's  Crundriss  der  iermaniscKen  Philologies 
vol.  i.  (2nd  ed.  Strassburg,  1898);  F.  Kluge,  Nominale  Stafnm- 
bildungslehre  d.  altgerm.  Dialekte  (Halle,  1886) ;  "  Vorgeschichte  d. 
altgerm.  Dialekte  in  Paul's  Grundriss  (see  above),  vol.  i.;  W. 
Streitberg,  Urgermanische  Grammatik  (Heidelberg,  1896) ;  Gotische 
Grammatik  (Heidelberg,  1897);  F.  Dieter,  R.  Bethge,  O.  Bremer, 
F.  Hartmann  and  W.  Schluter,  Laut^  u.  FormenMre  d.  aitgerm. 
Dialekte  (Leipzig,  1900) ;  Th.  Siebs,  *'  Geachichte  d.  friesischen 
Sprache  "  in  Paul's  Grundriss  (aee  above),  vol.  i.;  K.  D.  Btilbring, 
Altenglisches  Elementar-Buch  (Heidclbcw:,  1900);  J.  Wright  and 
E.  M.  Wrk;ht,  Old  English  Grammar  (Oxfi)rd,  1908);  W.  Wilmanns, 
Deutsche  Grammatik  (Strassburg,  1893 — );  (A.  Fick)  A.  Torp  und 
H.  Falk,  WortschaU  d.  germ,  Sprachetnheit  (Gdttingen,  1909). 

TEUTONIC  ORDER,  THE,  or  Teutonic  Knights  of  St  Mary's 
Hospital  at  Jerusalem  (Der  deutsche  Orden,  Deutsche  RUter)  was 
one  of  the  three  great  military  and  religious  orders  which  sprang 
from  the  Crusades  {q.v.).  Later  in  birth  than  the  Templars 
and  Hospitallers,  the  Teutonic  Order  traces  its  first  beginnings 
from  the  third  Crusade.  Already,  indeed,  in  1 143  we  hear  of  a 
hospital  of  Germans  at  Jerusalem,  which  Celestine  II.  places 
under  the  control  of  the  Hospitallers,  with  the  stipulation  that 
the  prior  and  servants  alone  shall  necessarily  be  of  German 
birth.^  But  it  is  amidst  the  privations  and  plague  which 
attended  the  siege  of  Acre,  during  the  third  Crusade,  that  the 
first  certain  beginnings  of  the  Order  appear.  In  the  winter 
of  1190-91  certain  pious  merchants  from  Bremen  and  Ltibeck 
(towns  with  which  the  Order  was  still  to  be  connected  in  the 
da3^  of  its  later  history)  laid  the  foundations  of  a  hospital  in  a 
^  Rdhricht,  Geschichte  des  Kdnigreichs  Jerusalem,  p.  242. 
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vessel  which  they  had  drawn  ashore.^  Within  a  few  years  the 
foundation  apparently  became  attached  to  the  German  Church 
of  St  Mary  the. Virgin  at  Jerusalem;  and  in  March  1x98  (there 
being  present  in  the  Holy  Land  a  number  of  Germans,  the  relics 
of  Henry  VI/s  projected  crusade),  the  great  men  of  the  army 
and  the  kingdom  raised  the  brethren  of  the  German  Hospital 
of  St  Maty  to  the  rank  of  an  order  of  knights.  The  original 
members  were  thus  ennobled',  and  henceforth  it  was  the  rule 
that  only  Germans  of  noble  birth  could  join  the  Order.  The 
Order  was  from  the  first,  therefore,  of  a  national  character, 
unlike  the  cosmopolitan  orders  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers; 
but  in  other  respects  it  was  modelled  upon  the  same  lines,  an<^ 
shared  in  the  same  development.  Like  the  knights  of  other 
orders,  the  Teutonic  knights  lived  a  &emi*monastic  life  under  the 
Augustinian  rule;  and  in  the  same  way  they  admitted  priests 
*nd  half -brothers  {servienies)  into  their  ranks.  Like  the  other 
two  orders,  the  Teutonic  Order  began  as  a  charitable  society,  de- 
veloped into  a  military  club,  and  ended  as  something  of  a  chartered 
company,  exercising  rights  of  sovereignty  on  the  troubled  confines 
of  Christendom.  Even  in  its  last  phase,  the  Order  did  not  forget 
its  original  purpose:  it  maintained  several  great  hospitals  In  its 
new  home  on  the  south-east  shore  of  the  Baltic,  in  addition  to  an 
hdUl  des  invalides  at  Marienburg  for  its  sick  pr  aged  brethren. 

For  a  hundred  years  (1191-1291)  the  headquarters  of  the 
Order  were  at  Acre;  nor  was  it  until  1309  that,  after  a  brief 
sojourn  at  Venice,  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Marienburg  on  the  Vistula.  But  long  before  that  date  the 
Order  had  begim  to  find  that  its  true  work  lay  on  the  eastern 
froiUiers  of  Germany.  Perhaps  it  was  Hermann  von  Salza, 
the  first  great  grand  master  of  the  Order  (i  210-1239),  who 
originally  conceivied  the  idea  of  transplanting  the  Order  to  the 
west.  At  any  rate  it  was  he  who  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Andrew  of  Hungary  that  the  Order  should  aid  him  with  its 
resources  against  the  Comans  by  whom  he  was  threatened. 
In  12 1 1  the  Order  received  from  the  king  the  district  of  Burzen- 
land  ia  Transylvania.  Towns  arose  and  agriculture  began  to 
flourish;  but  seeking  to  make  itseU  iad^>endent,  the  Order 
lost  its  lands,  and  disappeared  from  Transylvania.  A  new 
opportunity  almost  immediately  arose  on  the  banks  of  the 
VistTila.  Here  Christian,  bishop  of  Prussia,  who  had  received 
from  the  Polish  duke  of  Maaovia  a  pairt  of  Kulmerland  as  a 
fief,  had  founded  the  knightly  Order  of  Dobrzin,  and  was 
attempting  with  its  aid  to  subdue  the  heathens  of  Prussia. 
Unsuccessful  in  his  attempt,  he  invited  the  Teutonic  Order  to 
come  to  the  rescue,  and  bestowed  on  the  Order  Kulm  and  some 
of  the  frontier  towns  in  his  territory,  with  such  lands  as  it 
should  conquer  (1228).  Thus  the  Order  took  its  place  as  the 
founder  oi  one  of  the  marks  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany, 
and  b^pan  to  play  its  part  in  that  Drnng  nach  Osien,  which  is 
perhaps  the  vitally  important  thing  in  the  history  of  Germany 
from  the  12th  to  the  14th  century.  Since  the  days  of  Adolf 
of  Holatoin  and  Henry  the  Lion,  a  movement  of  German  coloni- 
zation, in  which  farmers  from  the  Low  Countries,  merchants 
irom  LUbeck,  and  monks  of  the  Cistercian  Order  all  played 
their  parts,  had  been  spreading  German  influence  from  the 
Oder  to  the  Vistula,  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Dwina — to  Prague, 
to  Gnesen^  and  even  to  Novgorod  the  Great.  Of  this  movement 
the  Teutonic  Order  became,  along  with  the  Hanse,  the  chosen 
represeiDtative.  It  was  not,  indeed,  the  first  knightly  Order  to 
gird  itself  for  the  task.  Besides  the  knightly  Order  founded 
by  Christian,  there  was  already  another  still  farther  east, 
which  had  served  as  Christian's  model,  the  Knights  of  the 
Sword  of  Livonia.  This  was  an  order  foimded  by  Albert, 
3rd  bishop  of  Riga,  in  1201,  to  serve  as  an  instrument^  under 
his  control,  for  the  conquest  of  the  land.  But  in  1237  the 
Knights  of  the  Sword  were  merged  into  the  Teutonic  Order, 
and  Livonia  became  a  province  of  the  Order,  with  a  master 
of  its  own  under  the  grand  master's  control,  just  as,  two  years 
before,  the  Order  had  also  absorbed  the  Knights  of  Dobrzin. 

*  Rohricht,  GeschichU  des  Konigreicks  Jerusalem,  p.  542.  The 
relations  of  this  new  foundation  to  the  German  hospital  mentioned 
in  1 143  cannot  be  traced. 


In  1229  the  Order  began  the  conquest  of  Prussia,  founding 
fortresses  at  each  step  to  rivet  its  conquests  (for  instance,  at 
Thorn,  named  after  Toron  in  Palestine),  much  as  the  Anglo- 
Normans  had  done  in  their  conquest  of  Wales.  Frederic  II. 
gave  the  Order  the  rights  of  a  prince  of  the  Empire  in  its  terri- 
tories: Conrad  of  Masovia  gave  it  the  whole  of  Kulmerland  in 
1230;  while  in  1234  the  Order  established  its  independence  of 
all  authorities  except  the  Papacy,  by  surrendering  its  territories 
to  the  H(^y  See  and  receiving  them  back  again  as  a  fief.  The 
pope  gave  to  those  who  joined  in  the  work  of  the  Order  the 
privileges  of  Crusaders;  and  the  knights,  supported  by  numerous 
donations  and  large  accessions  to  their  ranks,  rapidly  increased 
their  territories.  By  1260  they  ruled  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Vistula  from  Kulm  to  its  mouth,  and  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Baltic  from  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  to  Konigsberg.  Livonia 
they  held  after  1237;  and  during  the  14th  century  they  gained 
the  Lithuanian  territory  of  Samogitia,  which  lay  between 
Livonia  and  their  Prussian  dominions,  while  they  also  added, 
to  the  west  of  the  Vistula,  Pomerellen  and  the  Neumark  (see 
under  Prussia).  Already  by  the  beginwng  of  the  14th  century 
these  conquests  had  fundamentally  changed  the  character  of 
the  Order.  It  lost  any  connexion  with  the  East:  after  the 
fall  of  Acre  in  1291,  the  grand  master  (whose  seat  had  be^n  at 
Acre,  while  the  German  master  (DeutschmHster)  had  controlled 
the  Order  in  Germany)  moved  first  to  Venice,  and  then,  in 
1308,  to  Marienburg  on  the  Vistula.  Again,  with  the  accession 
of  large  territories,  the  Order  became  a  governing  aristocracy; 
the  original  care  for  the  sick,  and  even  the  later  crusading  zeal 
of  the  period  of  conquest,  gave  way,  when  conquests  were 
gained  and  administration  was  needed,  to  the  problem,  half 
military,  half  political,  of  governing  a  frontier  state.  The 
statutes  of  the  Order  were  altered  to  suit  the  new  conditions, 
and  a  whole  system  of  administration  arose.  At  Marienburg 
the  grand  master  maintained  a  magnificent  court;  round  him 
were  the  five  great  dignitaries  of  the  Order,  the  Grand  Com- 
mander, the  Marshal,  the  Hospitalla:,  the  Treasurer  {Tressler) 
and  the  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe  {Trapier)  to  see  to  the  clothing 
of  the  Order.  There  was  a  LandtnHsier  for  Livonia,  and  another 
(the  DetUschmeister)  for  the  German  province,  with  his  seat  at 
Mergentheim  in  Swabia.  Over  each  of  the  twenty  districts  of 
the  Order  was  set  a  commander  {KonUur),  with  the  brethren  of 
his  house  at  his  side  as  advisers.  The  commander  was  bound 
by  the  advice  of  his  brethren;  and  in  the  same  way  the  general 
chapter  of  the  Order,  consisting  of  the  landmeisters  and  the 
great  dignitaries,  formed  an  advisory  board  to  the  grand  master 
in  matters  such  as  treaties  and  internal  legislation.  It  was 
government  by  an  aristocracy  almost  Venetian  in  character. 
The  individual  was  merged  in  the  Order:  each  brother  must 
pray  four  times  in  the  day,  and  four  times  at  night,  and  he  must 
at  all  times  pay  an  unquestioning  obedience  to  his  superiors. 
The  Order  was  at  once  supreme  ecclesiastical  and  political 
authority.  There  were  no  struggles  of  Church  and  State  in  its 
dominions:  the  state  was  also  the  church:  the  bishops  and  the 
canons  of  the  four  bishoprics  (with  the  exception  of  Ermeland) 
were  priests  of  the  Order.  The  lay  subjects  of  the  Order  con- 
sisted of  two  classes;  on  the  one  hand  there  were  the  conquered 
Prussians,  in  a  position  of  serfdom,  bound  in  time  of  war  to 
serve  with  the  brethren  in  foreign  expeditions;  on  the  other 
hand  there  were  the  German  immigrants,  both  urban  and 
rural,  along  with  the  free  Prussians  who  had  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted and  remained  faithful.  The  towns  were  large  and 
flourishing;  as  many  as  sixty  arose  in  the  period  between  1233 
and  141 6,  including  Thorn  and  Elbing,  Danzig  and  Konigsberg 
(named  after  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  who  took  part  in  the  campaign 
during  which  it  was  founded).  The  towns  possessed  the  rights 
of  Magdeburg,  or  (like  Elbing)  those  of  Ltibeck;  the  most 
important  of  them  soon  came  to  join  the  Hanseatic  League. 
The  Order  only  imposed  customs  duties:  it  levied  no  tolls 
within  the  land;  and  though  its  consent  was  necessary  to  any 
change  in  municipal  ordinances,  it  allowed  the  towns  a  large 
amount  of  self-government.  The  concord  of  the  Order  with 
the  towns  and  the  Hanse  was  one  great  cause  of  its  prosperity 
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until  the  close  of  the  14th  century;  and  the  rupture  of  that 
concord  in  the  15th  century  was  largely  responsible  for  its  falL 

This  political  and  material  strength  enabled  the  Order  to 
weather  the  storm  by  which  the  Templars  were  destroyed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  For  a  time,  inde^,  the 
Order  lay  under  papal  sentence  of  ezcommimication;  but  the 
transference  of  his  seat  to  Marienburg  at  this  time  (1308)  gave 
the  grand  master  a  basis  from  which  he  was  able  to  make  easy 
terms  with  the  pope.  Nor  was  the  Order,  during  the  14th 
century,  at  all  unfaithful  to  its  original  calling.  Particularly 
under  the  grand  master  Winrich  of  Kniprode  (1351-1382)  it 
was  the  school  of  northern  chivalry,  engaged  in  unceasing 
struggle  to  defend  and  extend  Christianity  against  the  heathen 
Lithuanian.  To  the  brilliant  court  of  Marienburg,  not  only  a 
school  of  chivalry,  but  under  Winrich's  predecessor  Luther  of 
Brunswick,  a  literary  centre,^  men  came  from  all  over  Europe 
to  win  their  spurs.  John  of  Bohemia  had  fought  by  the 
Vistula:  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  was  of  the  goodly  company; 
Chaucer's  perfect  knight  had  travelled  in  "  Pruce  and  Lettowe.*' 
The  neo-chivalry  of  the  14th  century,  in  which  a  fantastic 
love  of  adventure  had  displaced  the  finer  and  more  ideal  motives 
of  the  old  chivalry,  looked  towards  the  Vistula  and  Marienburg. 

At  the  height  of  its  glory  sudden  and  irretrievable  ruin  fell 
upon  the  Order.  The  conditions  which  had  made  possible  its 
prosperity  now  disappeared.  Externally,  a  Slavonic  reaction 
came,  and  dealt  heavy  blows  to  the  eastward  advance  of  German 
civilization.  The  Hussite  movement,  a  victorious  expression  of 
Czech  nationality,  is  contemporaneous  with  the  loss  of  German 
dominion  in  Prussia;  the  exodus  of  German  students  from 
Prague  takes  place  a  year  before  the  defeat  of  the  Order  at 
Tannenburg.  The  particular  danger  from  the  Slavs  of  the 
north-east  arose  from  the  conversion  of  Lithuania,  and  the 
union  of  converted  Lithuania  to  Poland.  The  conversion  of 
Lithuailia  deprived  the  Order  of  its  mission:  the  union  of 
Lithuania  to  Poland  robbed  it  of  the  security  which  it  enjoyed 
while  they  were  disunited,  and  gave  new  strength  to  Poland, 
a  constant  enemy  to  the  Order  which  had  deprived  it  of  any 
outlet  on  the  Baltic.  Internally,  too,  the  Order  suffered.  The 
Hussite  wars,  the  feuds  of  Burgundian  and  Armagnac,  the 
renewal  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  all  prevented  it  from 
drawing  new  blood  from  the  west.  But  above  all  it  lost  touch 
with  its  subjects.  A  religious  order,  largely  composed  of  immi- 
grants from  abroad,  could  not  permanently  rule  a  state  which 
had  developed  a  national  feeling  of  its  own;  and  the  native 
aristocracy,  both  of  the  towns  and  the  country,  revolted  against 
its  dominion.  The  rebellious  elements  allied  themselves  in- 
stinctively with  the  Poles,  who  thus  found  the  absorption  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Order  an  easy  task.  Com- 
mercial jealousy  aided  the  process:  the  Order  had  alienated 
the  towns  by  entering  into  competition  with  their  trade;  it 
had  established  a  monopoly  of  amber  and  even,  occasionally, 
of  com;  and  its  agents  were  spread  as  far  afield  as  Bruges. 
This  commercial  policy  had  indeed  a  deeper  and  more  fatal 
effect  than  the  alienation  of  the  towns;  it  secularized  still 
further  the  brethren  of  the  Order,  and  made  them  financiers 
instead  of  soldiers.  Their  finances  were  indeed  excellent;  they 
kept  regular  accounts,  and  had  already  developed  the  modern 
principle  of  separating  the  civil  list  from  the  expenses  of  the 
government;  but  when  they  brought  the  tables  of  money- 
changers into  the  temple,  they  were  doing  as  the  Templars 
had  done  before  them,  and  were  likely  to  suffer  as  the  Templars 
had  suffered. 

The  first  blow  struck  at  the  Order,  if  it  did  not  destroy  its 
power  immediately,  ruined  its  prestige  for  ever.  The  defeat 
which  the  Polish  king  Ladislaus  inflicted  upon  the  knights  at 
Tannenberg  in  14 10  was  crushing.  It  brought  Ladislaus  little 
immediate  gain;  but  it  stimulated  the  elements  of  unrest  in 
Prussia  to  fresh  activity.    The  discontented  clergy,  especially 

1  Every  house  of  the  Order  had  two  learned  brethren,  one  learned 
in  the  law,  one  in  theology.  There  were  also  elementary  schools, 
and  municipal  foundations  in  which  Latin  was  taught,  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Order. 


in  Livonia;  the  towns,  such  as  Danzig;  the  native  aristocracy, 
organized  in  a  league  (the  Eidechsenbund,  or  League  of  the  Lizard) , 
all  sought  to  use  their  opportunity.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
heroic  grand  master,  Henry  of  Plauen  (1410-1413)  sought  to 
stem  the  tide  of  disaster;  he  was  d^>osed  by  the  chapter  of 
the  Order  for  bis  pains.  The  success  of  the  Hussite  raids  in 
Germany  gave  fresh  confidence  to  the  Slavs  of  Poland.  The 
Ordtf  was  at  variance  within  itself;  some  of  the  houses  of  the 
brethren  refused  to  obey  the  marshal,  and  the  grand  master 
quarrelled  with  the  German  master.  Above  all,  there  arose 
in  1440  the  Prussian  League  (Preussischer  Bund),  in  which  the 
nobles  and  towns  joined  together,  nominally  for  common  pro- 
tection of  their  rights,  but  really  against  the  Order.  The 
League  naturally  sympathized  with  Poland,  not  only  because 
Poland  was  the  enemy  of  the  knights,  but  also  because  under 
Poland  it  hoped  to  enjoy  the  practical  liberty  which  Polish 
anarchy  already  seemed  to  offer.  The  ultimate  result  was 
that  in  1454  an  embassy  of  the  League  offered  Prussia  to  the 
PoUsh  king,  and  that,  after  many  years  of  war,  the  Peace  oi 
Thorn  (1466)  gave  to  Poland  West  Prussia,  with  Marienburg, 
Thorn,  Danzig  and  other  towns,  in  full  possession,  and,  while 
leaving  East  Prussia  to  the  Order,  made  the  Order  the  vassals 
of  Poland  for  the  territory  which  it  retained.  Henceforth  the 
grand  master  was  to  sit  in  the  Polish  diet  on  the  left  of  the  king, 
and  half  of  the  knights  of  the  Order  were  to  be  Polish. 

From  1466  to  1526  grand  masters  of  the  Order  ruled  in  East 
Prussia  as  vassals  of  Poland.  But  the  master  of  the  Livonian 
province  and  the  German  master  would  not  obey  a  Polish 
vassal,  and  went  their  own  way;  the  German  master  took  the 
grand  master's  place  as  a  prince  of  the  Empire.  The  brethren 
of  East  Prussia,  however,  still  sighed  for  independence;  and 
they  pursued  the  policy  of  choosing  German  princes  to  be  grand 
masters  of  the  Order,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  liberty  by  their 
aid.  Frederick  of  Saxony  held  the  office  from  1498  to  1511;  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  HohenzoUem  Albert  of  Brandenburg- 
Anspach.  When  Lutheranism  arose,  it  spread  rapidly  in 
Prussia;  Albert  himself  came  into  contact  with  Luther,  and 
turning  Protestant  he  secularized  his  territories,  and  (1526) 
made  them  into  an  hereditary  duchy,  still  held  as  a  fief  of  the 
king  of  Poland.  Few  of  the  brethren  resisted;  and  the  Order 
quietly  ceased  from  the  land  where  for  three  hundred  years  it 
had  had  its  being. 

Henceforth  the  Teutonic  Order  lived  in  Germany  and  in 
Livonia.  The  master  of  the  latter  province  had  beaten  off  an 
attack  of  the  Russians  in  1502,  and  secured  a  fifty  years'  peace. 
But  in  1 56 1  another  master  followed  the  example  of  Albert, 
and  received  Courland  as  an  hereditary  fief  from  Poland. 
Henceforth  the  Order  was  confined  to  Germany  alone.  The 
German  master — now  grand  master  and  German  master  in  one 
— had  his  headquarters  at  Mergentheim  in  Swabia;  the  revenues 
of  the  states  scattered  throughout  the  twelve  bailiwicks  of  Ger- 
many sustained  him  and  his  Order.  The  Order,  clinging  to  its 
rights  with  the  conservatism  of  an  ecclesiastical  corporation, 
still  maintained  its  claims  to  East  Prussia,  and  pressed  them 
tenaciously  even  against  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  them- 
selves, when  they  inherited  the  land  on  the  failure  of  Albert's 
descendants  in  1618.  The  French  Revolution  finally  deprived 
the  Order  of  all  its  estates,  and  for  a  while  of  its  existence.  In 
iSoi  the  bailiwicks  to  the  west  of  the  Rhioe  were  absorbed  by 
France;  in  1809  the  Order  was  entirely  suppressed,  and  its 
lands  went  to  the  secular  principalities  in  which  they  lay.  But 
in  1840  the  Order  was  resuscitated  in  Austria,  where  it  now 
exists  as  a  semi-religious  knighthood,  closely  connected  with 
the  Habsburgs. 

It  has  remembered  its  earliest  objects,  and  has  of  late  years 
engaged  during  war  in  the  ambulance  service.  "  At  the  foot 
of  sunny  vineyards,''  says  Treitschke,  "the  house  of  the 
Teutonic  Order  now  stands  at  Botzen;  on  its  door  is  still 
emblazoned  the  black  cross — ^in  the  middle  of  the  shield  of 
the  Habsburg-Lorrainers."  Whatever  its  connexion  with  the 
Habsburgs,  the  Order  has  its  real  heirs  in  the  Hohenzollerns  of 
Prussia.     When  Frederic  the  Great  gained  West  Prussia  by 
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the  first  pardtion  of  Poland  (1772),  he  was  uniting  together  once 
more  the  dominions  of  the  Order,  sundered  since  1466;  and  it 
is  the  kings  of  Prussia  who  have  inherited  the  Order's  task  of 
maintaining  German  influence  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula. 

Literature. — The  article  is  chiefly  based  on  H.  von  Trcitschke's 
Das  detUsche  Ordetuland  Preussens,  in  Histariscke  und  poliUsche 
Aufsdize,  vol.  ii.  (Leipzig,  1871),  and  on  J.  Loserth,  Geschichte  des 
spdteren  Mittelalters  (Munich  and  Berlin,  1903}.  Loserth  gives  a 
bibliography  of  authorities  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Order 
on  pp.  131,  365  and  567-8.  The  original  evidence  is  to  be  found 
in  E.  Strehlke,  Tabiuae  Ordinis  TeuUmici  (Berlin,  1869),  and  in 
Scriptores  urum  Prussicarum  (Leipzig,  1861-1870).  J.  Voigt  has 
traced  the  history  of  the  Order  previous  to  1526  in  his  Geschichte 
Preussens  (Konigsberg,  1 827-1 839),  and  he  has  dealt  with  the 
ofiganization  of  the  Order,  and  with  its  history  in  Germany  from 
1525  to  1858,  in  his  Geschichte  des  detUschen  RUUrorden  in  seinen 
zwdtf  Balleien  in  Deutschland  (Berlin,  18^7-1859).  More  recent 
writers  are  Lohmeier,  Geschichte  Ost-  una  Westpreussens  (Gotha, 
1880),  and  Prutz,  Geschichte  Preussens  (Stuttgart,  1900).  For 
monographs  on  the  grand  masters,  the  various  territories,  and  the 
different  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Order  see  the  references  in 
Loserth's  wprk,  (E.  Br.) 

TEUTONIC  PEOPLBSy  a  comprehensive  term  for  those  popu- 
lations of  Europe  which  speak  one  or  other  of  the  various 
Teutonic  languages,  viz.,  the  English-speaking  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Isies,  the  German-speaking  inhabitants  of  Germany, 
Austria^Hnngary  and  Switzerland,  the  Flemish-speaking  in- 
habitants of  Belgium,  the  Scandmavian-^sp^aking  inhabitants 
of  Sweden  and  Norway  and  practically  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Holland  and  Denmark.  To  these  we  have  to  add  small  German 
and  Flemish-speaking  communities  in  Italy  ajid  France  and 
somewhat  larger  German  and  Swedish  populations  in  Russia. 
Outside  Europe  we  have  to  include  abo  the  very  numerous 
populations  in  America,  Africa,  Australasia,  &c.,  which  have 
emigrated  from  the  same  countries.  The  statement  that  the 
Teutonic  peoples  are  those  which  speak  Teutonic  languages 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  qualification  on  one  side,  In 
the  British  Isles,  especially  Ireland,  there  is  (in  addition  to 
the  Celtic-speaking  elements)  a  considerable  population  which 
claims  Celtic  nationality  though  it  uses  no  language  but  English; 
and  further  all  Teutonic  communities  contain  to  a  greater  or 
less  degi«e  certain  immigrant  (especially  Semitic)  elements 
which  have  adopted  the  languages  of  their  neighbours.  On 
the  other  hand  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  considerable 
population  anywhere  which  claims  Teutonic  xkationality  without 
using  a  Teut<»uc  language.  We  know  indeed  that  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  &c.,  contained  within  historic^  times  large  popula- 
tions which  wei<e  Teutonic  both  by  origin  and  by  language, 
but  these  have  now  been  completely  absorbed.  Similarly, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  inhaMtants  of  England  and  of  the 
German-speaking  regions  of  the  Continent  are  descended  very 
krgely  from  peoples  which  two  thousand  years  ago  spoke  non- 
Teutonic  languages.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  definition  given  above 
may  be  accepted  as  generally  true  for  the  present  time. 

It  IB  to  be  observed  that  the  term  '*  Teutonic  "  is  of  scholastic 
and  not  of  popular  origin,  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  other 
terms  ("  Germanic,"  "  Gothic,"  &c.)  which  are  or  have  been  used 
in  the  same  sense.  There  is  no  generic  term  now  in  popiilar 
use  either  for  the  languages  or  for  the  peoples,  for  the  reason 
that  their  common  origin  has  been  forgotten.  In  Tacitus's 
time,  however,  when  the  area  occupied  by  the  Teutonic  peoples 
was,  of  course^  considerably  less  than  now,  a  consciousness  of 
their  relationship  to  one  another  was  fully  retained.  He  dtes 
native  pdems  which  declared  that  the  Inguaeones,  |Iermiones 
and  Istaeuones-r-the  three  main  branches  of  the  Germani 
(see  below)-r*^ere  sprung  from  three  sons  of  a  certain  Mannus 
(perhaps  **  Man  "),  who  was  himself  the  son  of  the  god  Tuisto 
the  son  of  Earth;  and  in  a  Frankish  document  at  least  four 
centuries  later  we  hear  again  of  three  brothers  named  Erminus, 
Inguo  and  Istio,  from  whom  many  nations  were  descended. 
In  English  documents  also  we  find  eponymous  national  ancestors 
grouped  together  in  genealogical  trees,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  common  origin  of  the  various  Teutonic  peoples 
was  remembered  to  a  certain  extent  untU  comparativdy  late 
in  the  middle  ages. 


The  linguistic  characteristics  of  the  various  Teutonic  peoples 
have  been  dealt  with  under  Teutonic  Languages.  In  regard 
to  ph3^ical  features  they  present  at  the  present  time  very  many 
varieties  both  of  stature  and  of  pigmentation,  though  on  the 
whole  they  are  probably  the  tallest  and  fairest  of  European 
peoples.  These  characteristics  are  noted  by  a  number  of  ancient 
writers  in  language  which  seems  to  show  that  they  must  at  that 
time  have  been  at  least  as  pronounced  as  among  any  of  the  pre- 
sent Teutonic  peoples.  Moreover,  the  tallness  and  dohchocephaly 
which  now  specially  mark  the  more  northern  peoples  of  the  group 
appear  very  prominently  in  cemeteries  of  the  migration  period 
in  Switzerland  and  other  neighbouring  countries.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  skeletons  found  in  German  and  Scandinavian 
tombs  dating  even  from  the  earliest  period  do  not  show  any 
very  remarkable  differences  from  those  of  the  present  day. 
But  whether  we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  a  Teutonic  race  in 
the  anthropological  sense  is  at  least  doubtful,  for  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  these  peoples  occur  also  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  among  their  eastern  and  western  neighbours, 
where  they  can  hardly  be  ascribed  altogether  to  Teutonic 
admixture.  The  only  result  of  anthropological  investigation 
which  so  far  can  be  regarded  as  definitely  established  is  that  the 
old  Teutonic  lands  in  northern  Germany,  Denmark  and  southern 
Sweden  have  been  inhabited  by  people  of  the  same  type  since 
the  neolithic  age,  if  not  earlier. 

The  results  of  investigations  in  prehistoric  archaeology  are 
treated  in  the  articles  Germany  and  Scandinavian  Civiuza- 
TiON.  As  no  Teutonic  inscriptions  eu-e  extant  from  before  the 
3rd  or  4th  centuries,  it  cannot  be  stated  with  absolute  certainty 
what  types  of  objects  are  characteristic  of  Teutonic  civilization 
in  the  bronze  and  earliest  iron  ageSb  Yet  throughout  the 
bronze  age  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  fairly  weU-defined  group  of 
antiqmties  covering  the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  Mecklenburg,  Hol- 
stein,  Jutland,  southern  Sweden  and  the  islands  of  the  Belt, 
and  archaeologists  have  conjectured  with  much  probability 
that  these  antiquities  represent  the  early  civilization  of  the 
Teutonic  peoples.  The  civilization  was,  of  course,  not  wholly 
of  native  growth.  Strong  foreign  influence,  first  Aegean  and 
later  Etruscan^  can  be  distmguished;  but  the  types  introduced 
from  the  south  have  generally  undergone  considerable  modifi- 
cation and  expansion.  The  somewhat  surprising  degree  of 
wealth  and  artistic  skill  of  which  many  of  even  the  earliest 
antiquities  give  evidence  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the 
importance  of  the  amber  trade.  Both  in  eastern  and  in  western 
Germany  the  objects  found  are  of  somewhat  different  types 
and  seem  to  point  to  a  lower  standard  of  civilization.  What 
peoples  inhabited  these  regions  can  only  be  conjectured,  but 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  from  place-names — ^not 
altogether  satisfactory — that  the  Celtic  peoples  at  one  time 
extended  eastwards  throughout  the  basin  of  the  Weser.  With 
the  beginning  of  the  iron  age. (perhaps  c.  500-400  B.C.)  Celtic 
influence  beconMs  apparent  everywhere.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  great  Celtic  movement  towards  the  south-east  had  probably 
begun^  so  that  the  Teutonic  peoples  were  now  cut  ofl  from 
direct  communication  with  the  centres  of  southern  civilization. 

I.  History. — ^The  first  recognition  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Germany,  Holland,  &c.,  were  a  people  distinct  from  their  Celtic 
neighbours  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  ist  century  B.C., 
when  Caesar's  conquest  of  Gaul  rendered  a  knowledge  of  northern 
Europe  more  generally  accessible  to  the  Romans.  Certain 
notices  relating  to  individual  Teutonic  tribes  come  down  from 
strll  earlier  times.  Thus  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Cimbri  (g.v.)  and  their  allies,  who  invaded  Illyricum,  Gaul  and 
Italy  m  the  last  years  of  the  preceding  century,  were  for  the 
most  part  of  Teutonic  nationality.  The  Bastamae  also,  who 
in  the  3rd  century  b.c.  invaded  and  settled  in  the  regions  be- 
tween the  Carpathians  and  the  Black  Sea,  are  said  by  several 
ancient  writers  to  have  been  Teutonic  by  origin,  though  they 
had  largely  intermarried  with  the  native  inhabitants.  Again, 
individual  travellers  from  the  time  of  Pytheas  onwards  had 
visited  Teutonic  countries  in  the  north.  In  none  of  the  early 
records,   however^  do  we  get  any   clear  indication   that  the 
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Teutonic  peoples  were  distinguished  from  the  Celts.  From 
the  time  of  Caesar  onwards  the  former  were  known  to  the 
Romans  as  "  Germani,"  a  name  of  uncertain  but  probably 
Gaulish  origin.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  applied  to  certain 
Belgic  tribes  in  the  basin  of  the  Meuse,  who  may  formerly 
have  come  from  beyond  the  Rhine. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  era  the  Teutonic  peoples  stretched 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula.  Before  Caesar's  arrival  in 
Gaul  they  had  advanced  beyond  the  former  river,  but  their 
further  progress  in  this  direction  was  checked  by  his  campaigns, 
and,  though  both  banks  of  the  river  were  occupied  by  Teutonic 
tribes  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  most  of  these 
remained  in  definite  subjection  to  the  Romans.  The  eastern- 
most Teutonic  tribe  was  probably  that  of  the  Goths,  in  the  basin 
of  the  Vistula,  while  the  farthest  to  the  south  were  the  Mar- 
comanni  and  Quadi,  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  These  latter 
districts,  however,  had  been  conquered  from  the  Boii,  a  Celtic 
people,  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  our  era.  Towards  both  the 
south  and  west  the  Teutonic  peoples  seem  to  have  been  pressing 
the  Celts  for  some  considerable  time,  since  we  are  told  that  the 
Helvetii  had  formerly  extended  as  far  as  the  Main,  while 
another  important  Celtic  tribe,  the  Volcae  Tectosages,  had 
occupied  a  still  more  remote  position,  which  it  is  impossible 
now  to  identify.  How  far  the  Teutonic  peoples  extended  north- 
wards at  this  time  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  but 
it  is  clear  that  they  occupied  at  least  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Teutonic  peoples  of 
this  period  seem  to  have  been  fully  conscious  of  their  common 
origin.  What  exactly  the  grouping  into  Inguaeones,  Hermiones 
and  Istaeuones  was  based  upon  can  only  be  conjectured,  though 
probably  its  origin  is  to  be  sought  rather  in  religion  than  in 
political  union.  The  name  of  the  Hermiones,  who  are  defined 
as  "  central "  or  "  interior  "  peoples,  is  probably  connected 
with  that  of  the  Irminsul,  the  sacred  pillar  of  the  Old  Saxons. 
The  Inguaeones  again  are  defined  as  being  "  next  to  the  ocean  "; 
but  the  name  can  be  traced  only  in  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
where  we  find  the  eponymous  hero  Ing  and  the  god  Yngvi 
(Frey)  respectively.  It  is  likely  that  the  name  really  belonged 
only  to  the  peoples  of  the  southern  Baltic.  Very  probably 
there  were  many  tribes  which  did  not  regard  themselves  as 
belonging  to  any  of  these  groups.  Tacitus  himself  records  a 
variant  form  of  the  genealogy  (see  above),  according  to  which 
Mannus  had  a  larger  number  of  sons,  who  were  regarded  as  the 
ancestors  of  the  Suebi,  Vandilii,  Marsi  and  others  (see  Sxtebi, 
Vandals).  In  two  at  least  of  these  cases  we  hear  of  sanctuaries 
which  were  resorted  to  by  a  number  of  tribes.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  such  religious  confederations  were  favourable  to 
the  existence  of  political  unions.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
each  tribe  formed  a  p>olitical  unit  in  itself,  and  the  combinadons 
brought  together  from  time  to  time  in  the  hands  of  powerful 
kings  were  liable  to  fall  to  pieces  after  the  first  disaster. 

For  a  few  years  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the 
part  of  Germany  which  lies  west  of  the  Elbe  was  under  Roman 
government;  but  after  the  defeat  of  Varus  (a.d.  9)  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube  formed  in  general  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 
Roman  influence,  however,  made  itself  felt  both  by  way  of 
trade  and  especially  by  the  employment  of  German  soldiers 
in  the  auxiliary  forces.  In  the  age  of  national  migrations — 
from  the  4th  to  the  6th  century — the  territories  of  the  Teutonic 
peoples  were  vastly  extended,  partly  by  conquest  and  partly 
by  arrangement  with  the  Romans.  These  movements  began  in 
the  east,  where  we  find  the  Goths  ravaging  Dacia,  Moesia  and 
the  coast  regions  as  early  as  the  3rd  century.  In  the  following 
century  the  Vandals  settled  in  Pannonia  (western  Hungary), 
while  the  Goths  occupied  Dada,  which  had  now  been  given  up 
by  the  Romans,  and  subsequently  took  possession  also  of  large 
territories  to  the  south  of  the  lower  Danube. 

The  5th  century  was  the  time  of  the  greatest  national  move- 
ments. In  406^  the  Vandals  and  other  tribes  invaded  Gaul 
from  the  east  and  subsequently  took  possession  of  Spain  and 
north-western  Africa.    Immediately  afterwards  the  Visigoths 


invaded  Italy  and  captured  Rome;  then  turning  westwards 
they  occupied  southern  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  southern  Suebic 
peoples,  the  Alamanni  and  Bavarians,  extended  their  frontiers 
as  far  as  the  Alps  probably  about  the  same  time.  Not  much 
later  a  considerable  portion  of  northern  Gaul  fell  into  the  bsmds 
of  the  Franks,  and  before  the  middle  of  the  century  the  eastern 
part  was  occupied  by  the  Burgundians.  Several  of  these  move- 
ments were  due,  without  doubt,  to  pressure  from  the  Huns,  an 
eastern  people  who  had  conquered  many  Teutonic  tribes  and 
established  the  centre  of  their  power  in  Hungary.  Their  empire, 
however,  speedily  broke  up  after  the  death  of  their  king  Attila 
in  453.  The  chief  events  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century  were 
the  conquest  of  the  eastern  part  of  Britain  by  the  Angli,  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  northern  Gaul  by  the  Franks.  By  this  time,  with  the 
exception  of  Brittany  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  practically  the  whole  of  southern  and  western  Europe 
was  under  Teutonic  government. 

It  is  customary  to  attribute  this  great  expansicm  partly  to 
the  increasing  weakness  of  the  Romans  and  partly  to  pressure 
of  population  in  Germany.  Both  explanations  may  contain  a 
certain  amount  of  truth;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
military  strength  of  the  Teutonic  nations  was  far  more  formid- 
able now  than  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  early  empire. 
Not  only  is  it  clear,  both  from  literary  and  archaeological 
evidence,  that  they  were  better  armed  (see  below),  but  also 
their  power  was  much  more  concentrated.  Thus  during  the 
ist  century  we  hear  of  about  a  dozen  different  tnbes  in  and 
around  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhine.  In  later  rimes, 
with  one  or  two  possible  exceptions,  these  were  aU  included 
under  the  general  term  Franci,  and  by  the  end  of  the  5th  century 
all  had  become  subject  to  one  king.  Similar  processes  can  be 
traced  elsewhere,  e,g.  among  the  Alamanni  and  in  the  northern 
kingdoms.  Their  effect,  of  course,  must  have  been  to  provide 
the  kings  with  greater  wealth  and  with  larger  permanent  bodies 
of  armed  men.  The  motive  force  towards  extension  of  territories 
was  supplied  by  military  ambition;  especially  we  have  to  take 
account  of  the  growth  of  a  warlike  spirit  in  the  North,  which 
was  constantly  driving  young  warriors  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
the  service  of  continental  princes.  Where  the  movement  was 
really  of  a  migratory  character  it  may  generally  be  ascribed  to 
external  pressure,  in  particular  from  the  Hims  and  the  Avars. 

The  first  half  of  the  6th  century  saw  the  subjugation  of  the 
Burgundian  and  Visigothic  portions  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks  and 
the  recovery  of  Africa  by  the  Romans.  This  latter  event  was 
soon  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  OstEogothic  kingdom; 
but  not  many  years  later  Italy  was  again  invaded  by  the 
Langobardi  (Lombards),  the  last  of  the  great  Teutonic  migra- 
tions. By  this  time  the  extension  of  Teutonic  dominion  towards 
the  south  ^nd  west  had  brought  about  its  natural  sequel  in  the 
occupation  of  the  old  Teutonic  lands  in  eastern  Germany,  in- 
cluding even  the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  by  Slavonic  peoples.  Before 
the  end  of  the  century  Bohemia  also  and  Lower  Austria,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  basins  of  the  Drave  and  the  Save,  had 
become  Slavonic  countries. 

The  story  of  the  succeeding  centuries  may  briefly  be  de- 
scribed as  in  general  a  process  of  return  to  the  ethnographical 
conditions  which  prevailed  before  the  migration  period.  The 
Franks  and  the  Langobardi  remained  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  but  they 
gradually  became  denationalized  and  absorbed  in  the  native 
populations,  while  in  Spain  Teutonic  nationality  cazne  to  an  end 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom  by  the  Moors;  if 
not  before.  Yet  throughout  the  west  and  south-west  the 
Teutonic  frontier  remained  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles  in 
advance  of  its  position  in  Ronmn  times.  In  south-eastern  Europe 
also  the  Teutonic  elements  were  swallowed  up  by  the  native  and 
Slavonic  populations,  though  a  small  remnant  lingered  in  the 
Crimea  until  probably  the  lytb  century.  On  the  other  hand 
the  political  consolidation  of  the  various  continental  Teutonic 
peoples  (apart  from  the  Danes)  in  the  8th  century  led  to  the 
gradual  recovery  of  eastern  Germany  together  with  Lower 
Austria  and  the  greater  part  of  St3rria  and  Carinthia,  though 
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Bohemia,  Moravia  and  the  basins  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Warthe 
have  always  remained  mainly  Slavonic.  In  the  British  Isles 
the  Teutonic  element,  in  ^ite  of  temf>orary  checks,  eventually 
became  dominant  eversrwhere.  Lastly,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  9th  century  bodies  of  Scandinavian  warriors  began  to 
found  kingdoms  and  principalities  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The 
settlers,  however,  were  not  suflSiciently  numerous  to  preserve 
their  nationality,  and  in  almost  all  cases  they  were  soon  ab- 
sorbed by  the  populations  (Teutonic,  Celtic,  I^tin  or  Slavonic) 
which  they  had  conquered.  Their  settlements  in  Greenland 
and  Canada  likewise  came  to  an  end,  but  Iceland,  which  was 
formerly  uninhabited,  remained  a  Scandinavian  o^ny.  The 
permanent  expansion  of  the  Teutonic  peoples  outside  Europe 
did  not  begin  till  the  i6th  century.  • 

2.  Form  of  GmernmerU. — From  the  evidence  at  our  disposal 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  Teutonic  peoples  were 
under  kingly  government  in  early  times.  Tadtus  speaks  of 
tribes  which  had  kings  and  tribes  which  had  not,  the  latter 
Ai  apparently  being  under  a  number  of  principes.  On 
^^  ^  nearer  examination,  however,  it  appears  that  kingship 
was  intermittent  in  some  tribes,  while  in  others,  which  had  no 
kings,  we  £nd  mention  of  royal  families.  All  such  cases  were 
perhaps  peculiar  to  the  western  peoples;  in  the  east,  north  and 
centre  we  have  no  evidence  for  kingless  government.  Further, 
while  Taxdttts  rq>resents  the  power  of  Teutonic  kings  in  general, 
with  reference  no  doubt  primarily  to  the  western  tribes,  as 
being  of  the  slightest,  he  states  that  among  the  Goths,  an  eastern 
peopley  they  had  somewhat  more  authority,  while  for  the  Swedes 
he  gives  a  picture  of  absolutism.  It  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
these  statements  that  many  Northern  and  probably  all  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kingly  families  traced  their  origin  to  the  gods. 
The  Swedes,  indeed,  and  some  of  the  eastern  peoples  seem  to 
have  regarded  their  kings  themselves  as  at  least  semi-divine 
(see  below,  §  Religion).  As  the  west  was  the  side  most  open 
to  foreign  influence  during  the  Roman  period,  it  is  likely  that 
the  form  of  government  which  prevailed  here  was  less  primitive 
than  the  other,  especially  as  we  know  that  kinship  had  by  this 
time  died  out  among  the  Gauls.  In  later  times  we  very  fre- 
quently find  a  number  of  ^'  kings,"  generally  belonging  to  one 
family,  within  the  same  tribe;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
early  prindpes  were  persons  of  similar  position.  The  kingless 
state  may  th^ef ore  have  arisen  out  of  kingship  through  divisions 
of  the  royal  power  or  through  failure  on  the  part  of  the  leading 
men  to  agree  on  a  head  acceptable  to  alL  On  the  other  hand 
the  conditions  of  the  migration  period  were  doubtless  favourable 
to  monarchical  government,  and  from  this  time  onwards  kingship 
appears  to  have  been  universal,  except  among  the  Old  Saxons 
and  in  Iceland. 

The  concilium  or  tribal  assembly  figures  largely  in  Tacitus's 
account  of  the  Germani,  and  he  represents  it  as  the  final 
authority  on  all  matters  of  first-rate  importance.  Further, 
THbai  it  was  here  that  the  prindpes  were  chosen,  serious 
Asaembly.  charges  brought  against  members  of  the  tribe  and 
youths  admitted  to  the  rights  of  warriors.  The  duties  of 
opening  the  proceedings  and  maintaining  order  bdonged  not 
to  the  king  but  to  the  priests,  from  which  we  may  probably 
ibfer  that  the  gathering  itself  was  primarily  of  a  religious 
character  and  that  it  met,  as  among  the  Swedes  in  later  times, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tribal  sanctuary.  Such 
religious  gatherings  were  no  doubt  common  to  all  Teutonic 
peopdes  in  early  times;,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  among 
the  eastern  and  northern  tribes  they  were  invested  with  all  the 
powers  ascribed  to  them  by  Tadtus.  After  his  time  tribal 
assemblies  are  seldom  mentioned,  and  though  we  hear  oc- 
casionally, both  in  England  and  elsewhere,  of  a  concourse  of 
people  being  present  when  a  king  holds  court  on  high  days  or 
religious  festivals,  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  concourses 
took  part  in  the  discussion  of  state  affairs.  Indeed,  consider- 
ing the  greatly  increased  size  of  the  kingdoms  in  later  times, 
it  is  improbable  that  they  were  drawn  from  any  except  the 
immediately  adjacent  districts.  When  we  hear  of  deliberations 
now  they  are  those  of  the  king's  council  or  court,  a  body  con- 
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sisting  partly  of  members  of  the  royal  family  and  partly  of 
warriors  old  and  young  in  the  personal  service  of  the  king. 
Such  bodies  of  course  had  always  existed  (see  below)  and  exer- 
cised at  all  times  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  kiags,  frequently 
even  fordng  them  into  war  against  their  own  wishes.  That 
they  appear  more  prominently  now  than  in  earlier  times  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  increased  size  of  the  kingdoms, 
they  had  become  both  more  numerous  and  more  wealthy.  The 
prindple  of  representation  for  the  unofficial  classes,  i.e.  for  those 
not  under  the  immediate  lordship  of  the  king,  scarcely  begins 
before  the  13th  century. 

Of  all  the  institutions  of  the  Teutonic  peoples  probably  none 
exercised  a  greater  influence  on  their  history  than  the  comiUUus. 
From  Caesar  we  learn  that  it  was  customary  at  tribal  assemblies 
for  one  or  other  of  the  chiefs  to  propose  an  expedition.  He 
had  generally  no  difficulty  in  gathering  a  following,  and  those 
who  embraced  his  service  were  held  bound  to  accompany  him 
to  the  end,  any  who  drew  back  being  regarded  as  traitors. 
Inddents  illustrative  of  this  custom  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  early  history  and  tradition.  Moreover,  kings  and  other 
distinguished  persons  kept  standing  bodies  of  yoimg  warriors, 
an  honour  to  them  in  time  of  peace,  as  Tadtus  says,  as  well  as 
a  protection  in  war.  Chiefs  of  known  prowess  and  liberality 
attracted  large  retinues,  and  their  influence  within  the  tribe, 
and  even  beyond,  increased  propcMtionatdy.  The  followers 
(called  by  Tacitus  comiies,  in  England  "  thegns,''  among  the 
Franks  aniruslioneSy  &c.)  were  expected  to  remain  faithful  to 
their  lord  even  to  death;  indeed  so  dose  was  the  relationship 
between  the  two  that  it  seems  to  have  reckoned  as  equivalent 
to  that  of  father  and  son.  According  to  Tadtus  it  was  regarded 
as  a  disgrace  for  a  comes  to  survive  his  lord,  and  we  know  that 
in  Later  times  they  frequently  shared  his  exile.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  instance  of  such  devotion  was  that  displayed  at 
the  battle  of  Strassburg  in  357)  when  the  Alamannic  king 
Chonodomarius  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  and  his 
two  hundred  comites  gave  themselves  up  voluntarily  to  share  his 
captivity.  In  return  for  their  services  the  chief  was  expected 
to  reward  his  followers  with  treasure,  arms  and  horses.  If  he 
were  a  king  the  reward  might  take  the  form  of  a  grant  of  land, 
or  of  jurisdiction  over  a  section  of  the  population  subject  to 
him^— in  early  times  a  village,  in  later,  perhaps,  a  considerable 
district.  Further,  since  the  grantees  as  a  rule  naturally  sent 
their  sons  into  the  service  of  their  own  lords,  such  grants  tended 
to  become  hereditary,  and  in  them  we  have  the  origin  of  the 
baronage  of  the  middle  ages.  The  origin  of  the  earls  or  counts, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  fovmd  in  the  governors  of  large  dis- 
tricts (Tadtus's  prindpes),  who  seem  at  first  generally  to  have 
been  members  of  the  royal  family,  though  later  they  were  drawn 
from  the  highest  barons. 

3.  Social  Organization. — As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Tadtus 
we  hear  of  three  social  classes,  viz.  nobles,  freemen  and  freed- 
men.  The  same  classes  are  met  with  in  later  times,  though 
occasionally  one  of  them  disappears,  e.g,  the  nobility  among 
the  Franks  and  the  freedmen  (as  a  distinct  class)  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms,  except  Kent.  Each  of  these  classes  was,  to  a 
laige  extent  at  least,  hereditary  and  had  separate  rights  and 
privileges  of  its  own.  Among  the  chief  of  these  must  be  reckoned 
the  wergeld  oir  '^  man-price."  When  homicide  to(^  place 
vengeance  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty  incumbent  on  the 
relatives,  and  sometimes  at  least  the  lord*  also,  of  the  slain  man; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  injury,  compensation  could  be 
made  by  a  fixed  payment.  From  the.  evidence  of  later  custom 
it  is  probable  that  the  normal  payment  for  a  freeman  was  a 
hundred  head  of  cattle.  The  sums  paid  for  members  of  the 
other  classes  were  more  variable;  for  the  freedman,  however, 
they  were  always  lower,  and  for  the  noble  higher,  sometimios 
apparently  three  or  four  times  as  high.  Similar  gradations 
occur  in  the  compensations  paid  for  various  injuries  and  insults, 
in  fines  and,  among  some  tribes,  in  the  value  attached  to  a  man's 
oath.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  in  regard  to  both 
the  exact  position  and  the  numbers  of  the  nobles  and  freedmen 
of  Tadtus'3  age.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  latter,  like 
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the  lUi  or  laH  of  later  times,  consisted  not  only  of  manumitted 
slaves  but  also  of  whole  communities  which  had  forfeited  their 
liberty  through  unsuccessful  warfare  or  other  causes.  In 
addition  to  these  classes  there  was  also  a  considerable  popula- 
tion of  islaves,  who  had  no  legal  status  or  wergeld  and  were 
regarded  as  the  property  of  their  masters.  In  general,  however, 
their  lot  seems  to  have  struck  the  Romans  as  favourable,  since 
they  were  not  attached  to  their  masters'  households  but  lived 
in  homes  of  their  own,  subject  to  fixed  payments  in  com, 
live  stock  and  clothing. 

Groups  of  family  and  kindred  occupy  a  prominent  position 
in  the  accounts  of  Teutonic  society  given  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  universal  duty  to  afford  protection  to  one's 
kinsmen,  to  assist  them  in  the  redress  of  wrongs  and  to  exact 
vengeance  or  compensation  in  case  of  death.  Hence  to  have  a 
numerous  kindred  was  a  guarantee  of  security  and  influence. 
The  large  amounts  fixed  for  the  wergdds  of  nobles  and  even  of 
freemen  were  paid  no  doubt,  as  in  later  times,  not  only  by  the 
slayer  himself,  but  by  every  member  of  his  kindred  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  his  relationship;  and  in 
like  manner  they  were  distributed  among  the  kindred  of  the 
slain.  The  importance  of  the  kindred,  however,  was  not 
limited  to  purposes  of  mutual  protection.  It  appears  also  in 
the  tenure  of  land,  and  according  to  Tacitus  the  tribal  armies 
were  drawn  up  by  kindreds.  As  to  the  nature  of  these  organiza- 
tions the  evidence  is  not  altogether  consistent.  It  is  clear  that 
agnatic  succession  prevailed  among  the  princely  families  of  the 
Cherusci,  and  the  general  account  given  in  the  Gennania  seems 
to  imply  that  this  type  of  oiganization  was  normal.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  distinct  traces  of  cognation  not  only  in 
Tacitus's  works  but  also  in  Northern  traditions  and  more 
especially  in  the  Salic  law.  On  the  whole  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Teutonic  peoples 
of  the  continent  were  in  a  state  of  transition  from  cognatic  to 
agnatic  organization. 

All  the  usual  forms  of  marriage  were  known,  including 
marriage  by  capture  and  marriage  by  purchase.  The  latter 
appears  most  prominently  in  Kent  and  among  the 
^^'  Old  Saxons,  Langobardi  and  Burgundians.  In  other 
nations,  e.g.  the  Franks,  we  find  the  payment  of  a  vety  small 
sum,  which  is  often  regarded  as  symbolic  and  as  a  relic  of  real 
purchase.  Yet  this  explanation  is  open  to  question  owing  to 
the  very  early  date  at  which  the  regulation  appears,  and  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  case  of  widows  the  sum  specified  had  to  be  paid 
to  relatives  of  the  widow  herself  on  the  female  side,  and  by 
preference  to  those  of  a  yoimger  generation.  Again,  Tacitus 
states  that  the  presents  of  arms  and  oxen  given  by  the  bride- 
groom at  marriage  were  made  to  the  bride  herself  and  not  to  her 
guardian,  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  North 
also  from  early  times.  It  is  not  certain,  therefore,  that  marriage 
by  purchase  was  a  universal  and  primitive  Teutonic  custom. 
Of  the  actual  ceremonies  practised  at  marriage  not  very  much 
is  known.  It  was  preceded,  however,  by  a  formal  betrothal 
and  accompanied  by  a  feast.  Moreover,  even  among  those 
peoples  with  whom  purchase  prevailed  it  was  customary  for 
the  bridegroom  to  present  the  bride  with  a  "morning-gift," 
which  in  the  case  of  queens  and  princesses  often  took  the  form 
of  considerable  estates.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  marriages 
of  heathen  times  were  often  of  a  kind  which  could  not  be  per- 
mitted after  the  adoption  of  Christianity.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  marriages  with  brothers'  widows  and  stepmothers, 
the  latter  especially  in  England.  Polygamy  was  known,  but 
limited,  both  in  early  and  late  times,  to  persons  of  exceptionally 
high  position,  while  of  polyandry  there  is  hardly  any  trace. 
Indeed,  the  sanctity  attached  to  marriage  seems  to  have  struck 
the  Romans  as  remarkable.  On  the  other  hand  strife  between 
persons  connected  by  marriage  appears  to  have  been  of  ex- 
tremely frequent  occurrence,  and  no  motive  p]a3rs  a  more 
prominent  part  in  Teutonic  traditions. 

4.  State  of  Civilization. — ^It  is  a  much  disputed  question 
whether  the  Teutonic  peoples  were  really  settled  agricultural 
communities  at  the  time  when  they  first  came  into  contact 


with  the  Romans,  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  our  era. 
That  agriculture  of  some  kind  was  practised  is  clear  enough 
from  Caesar's  account,  and  Strabo's  statement  to  the  contrary 
must  be  attributed  to  ignorance  or  exaggeration.  But  Caesar 
himself  seems  to  have  regarded  the  German!  as  essentially 
pastoral  peoples  and  their  agriculture  as  of  quite  secondary 
importance,  while  from  Tacitus  we  gather  that  even  in  his 
time  it  was  of  a  somewhat  primitive  character.  For  not  only 
was  the  husbandry  co-operative,  as  in  much  later  times,  but 
apparently  the  ploughlands  were  changed  from  year  to  year 
without  any  recognition  of  a  two-couise  or  three-  course  system. 
Caesar,  moreover,  says  that  the  clans  or  kindreds  to  whom  the 
lands  were  allotted  changed  their  abodes  also  from  year  to 
year — a  statement  which  gives  a  certain  amount  of  colour  to 
Strabo's  description  of  the  G^mani  as  quasi-nomadic.  Yet 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  this  representation  of 
early  Teutonic  life  was  by  no  means  universally  true.  We  have 
evidence,  both  archaeological  and  linguistic,  that  the  cultivation 
of  cereals  in  Teutonic  lands  goes  back  to  a  very  remote  period, 
while  the  antiquity  even  of  the  ox-plough  is  attested  by  the 
rock-carvings  at  Tegneby  in  Bohuslan  (Sweden),  which  are 
believed  to  date  from  early  in  the  bronze  age.  Further,  that 
the  tribes  were  not  normally  of  a  migratory  character,  as  Strabo 
seems  to  imply,  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  sanctuaries  of 
immemorial  age  and  by  frontier  ramparts  such  as  that  raised 
by  the  Angrivarii  against  the  Cherusci.  It  would  seem  that 
Julius  Caesar  encountered  the  Germani  under  somewhat  ab- 
normal conditions.  Several  of  the  tribes  with  which  he  came 
into  collision  had  been  expeUed  from  their  own  territories  by 
other  tribes,  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  Ariovistus's  troops 
had  not  entered  a  house  for  fourteen  years.  Further,  there  is 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  perhaps 
also  a  considerable  area  beyond,  had  been  conquered  from 
Celtic  peoples  riot  very  long  before — from  which  it  is  probable 
that  western  Germany  was  still  in  a  more  or  less  unsettled  con- 
dition. Indeed  Caesar  himself  seems  to  have  regarded  the 
prevalence  of  the  military  spirit  as  the  chief  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  agriculture.  From  this  time  onwards  it  was 
from  the  west  mainly  that  Roman  civilization  made  its  way  into 
Germany;  but  in  earlier  ages,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
there  are  more  abundant  traces  of  civilization  in  the  basin  of 
the  Elbe  than  in  the  districts  farther  to  the  west«  Hence  it  is 
not  so  surprising  as  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  remote 
Aestii,  a  non-Teutonic  people  settled  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula,  are  represented  by  Tacitus  as  keener  agriculturists 
than  any  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Germany. 

All  ancient  writers  emphasize  the  essentially  warlike  character 
of  the  Germani.  Yet  Tacitus  seems  to  represent  their  mDitary 
equipment  as  being  of  a  somewhat  primitive  type.  Swords, 
helmets  and  coats  of  mail,  he  says,  were  seldom  to  be  seen;  in 
general  they  were  armed  only  with  huge  shields,  unwieldy  spears 
and  darts.  Here  again  he  appears  to  be  thinking  of  the  western 
tribes;  for  elsewhere  he  states  that  some  of  the  eastern  peoples 
were  armed  with  short  swords  and  round  shields — ^which  pro- 
bably were  of  comparatively  small  size,  like  those  used  in  later 
times.  This  latter  type  of  equipment  prevailed  also  in  the 
North,  as  may  be  seen,  e.g.  from  the  figures  of  warrioiss  on  the 
inscribed  golden  horn  found  at  Gallehus  (Jutland)  in  1734. 
The  favourite  method  of  attack  was  by  a  wedge  formation 
(known  later  in  the  North  as  svinfylking),  the  point  being 
formed  by  a  chosen  band  of  young  warriors.  Certain  tribes, 
such  as  the  Tencteri,  were  famous  for  their  horsemen,  but  the 
Germani  in  general  preferred  to  fight  on  foot.  Sometimes  also 
we  hear  of  specially  trained  forces  in  which  the  two  arms  were 
combined.  Naval  warfare  is  seldom  mentioned.  The  art  of 
sailing  seems  to  have  been  unknown,  and  it  is  probable  that 
down  to  the  ard  century  the  only  peoples  which  could  truly  be 
described  as  seafaring  were  those  of  the  Baltic  andfthe  Cattegat. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Roman  influence  brought  about  a 
considerable  advance  in  civilization  during  the  early  centuries 
of  our  era.  The  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  fruit  trees  seems 
to  have  been  practically  unknown  before  this  period,  and  almost 
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all  tbeir  names  testify  to  the  source  from  which  they  were  de- 
rived. We  may  notice  also  the  introduction  of  the  mill  in 
place  of  the  quern  which  hitherto  had  been  in  universal  use. 
In  all  such  cases  the  tribes  subject  to  the  Romans,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  were  probably  the  chief  channel 
by  which  Roman  influence  loade  its  way,  though  account  must 
also  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  considerable  numbers  of  warriors 
from  remoter  districts  were  attracted  to  serve  in  the  Roman 
armies.  Great  improvements  took  place  likewise  in  armour 
and  weapons;  the  equipment  of  the  warriors  whose  relics  have 
been  formd  in  the  Schleswig  bog-deposits,  dating  from  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries,  appears  to  have  been  vastly  superior  to  that 
which  Tacitus  represents  as  normal  among  the  Germani  of  his 
day.  Yet  the  types,  both  in  armour  and  dress,  remained 
essentially  Teutonic — or  rather  Celtic-Teutonic.  Indeed,  when 
in  the  course  of  time  uniformity  came  to  prevail  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  it  was  the  Teutonic  rather  than  the  Roman 
fashions  which  were  generalized. 

The  antiquity  of  the  art  of  writing  among  the  Teutonic 
peoples  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  debated.  Tacitus 
WHUttg.  ^y^  ^^^  certain  marks  were  inscribed  on  the  divining 
chips,  but  it  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty 
whether  these  were  really  letters  or  not.  The  national  type 
of  writing,  generally  known  as  Runic,  must  have  been  fully 
developed  by  the  4th  century,  when  some  of  its  letters  were 
borrowed  by  Ulfilas  (Wulfila)  for  his  new  alphabet  (see  Goths: 
§  C.) .  Indeed,  by  this  time  it  was  probably  known  to  most  of  the 
Teutonic  peoples,  for  several  of  the  inscriptions  found  in  Jutland 
and  the  idands  of  the  Belt  can  hardly  be  of  later  date.  As  to 
the  source  from  which  it  was  derived  opinions  still  differ,  some 
thinking  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Romans  a  century  or 
two  before  this  time,  while  others  place  its  origin  much  farther 
back  and  trace  it  to  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  alphabets.  Many 
of  the  earliest  inscriptions  read  from  right  to  left,  and  the 
Pov€Tpo<tni56v  type  is  also  met  with  occasionally.  It  is  clear 
both  from  literary  and  linguistic  evidence  that  the  character 
was  chiefly  used  for  writing  on  wood,  but  the  inscriptions 
which  have  survived  are  naturally  for  the  most  part  on  metal 
objects — ^in  Sweden,  Norway  and  England  also  on  monumental 
stones.  In  Germany  very  few  Rimic  inscriptions  have  been 
found,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  alphabet  was  used 
after  the  8th  century.  In  England  also  it  seems  not  to  have 
lasted  much  longer,  but  inscriptions  are  far  more  numerous. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Scandinavian  countries  it  continued  in 
use  through  the  greater  part  of  the  middle  ages — ^in  Gotland 
till  the  1 6th  century;  indeed,  the  knowledge  of* it  seems  never  to 
have  wholly  died  out.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  it  under- 
went many  changes,  and  the  earliest  inscriptions  must  have 
been  unintelligible  for  over  a  thousand  years  until  they  were 
deciphered  by  scholars  within  the  last  half  century.  The  Roman 
alphabet  first  came  into  use  among  the  western  and  northern 
Teutonic  peoples  after  their  adoption  of  Christianity. 

5.  Funeral  Customs. — Icelandic  writers  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  distinguished  between  an  earlier  "  age  of  burning  " 
and  a  later  "  age  of  barrows,"  and  the  investigations  of  modem 
archaeologists  have  tended  in  general  to  confirm  the  distinction, 
though  they  have  revealed  also  the  burial-places  of  times 
antecedent  to  the  age  of  burning.  Throughout  the  stone  age 
inhumation  appears  to  have  been  universal,  many  of  the  neo- 
lithic tombs  b^ing  chambers  of  considerable  size  and  constructed 
with  massive  blocks  of  stone.  Cremation  makes  its  appearance 
first  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  bronze  age,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  age  practically  displaces  the  older  rite.  In  the  early 
iron  age  there  is  less  imiformity,  some  districts  apparently 
favouring  cremation  and  others  inhumation.  The  former 
practice  is  the  one  recognized  by  Tacitus.  In  the  national 
migration  period*  however,  it  fell  into  disuse  among  most  of 
the  continental  Teutonic  peoples,  even  before  their  conversion, 
though  it  seems  to  have  been  still  practised  by  the  Heruli  in 
the  5th  century  and  by  the  Old  Saxons  probably  till  a  much 
later  period.  It  came  into  Britain  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
invaders  and  continued  in  use  in  certain  districts  perhaps  until 


nearly  the  close  of  the  6th  century.  In  Scandinavian  lands  the 
change  noted  by  Icelandic  writers  may  be  dated  about  the  5th 
and  6th  centuries,  though  inhumation  was  certainly  not  alto- 
gether unknown  before  that  time.  After  the  6th  century 
cremation  seems  not  to  have  been  common,  if  we  may  trust  the 
sagas,  but  isolated  instances  occur  as  late  as  the  loth  century. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  cremation  and  the  use  of  the  barrow 
are  not  mutually  exclusive,  for  cremated  remains,  generally  in 
urns,  are  often  found  in  barrows.  On  the  other  hand  inhuma- 
tion below  the  surface  of  the  groimd,  without  perceptible  trace 
of  a  barrow,  seems  to  have  been  the  most  usual  practice  during 
the  national  migration  period,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent.  A  special  form  of  funeral  rite  peculiar  to  the  North 
was  that  of  cremation  on  a  ship.  Generally  the  ship  was 
drawn  up  on  land;  but  occasionally  we  hear,  in  legendary  sagas, 
of  the  burning  ship  being  sent  out  to  sea.  Large  ships  con- 
taining human  remains  have  sometimes  been  found  in  barrows 
of  the  viking  age.  Arms  and  ornaments  are  frequently  met 
with,  sometimes  also  horses  and  human  remains  which  may  be 
those  of  slaves,  the  belief  being  that  the  dead  would  have  all 
that  was  buried  with  him  at  his  service  in  the  life  beyond. 
Usage,  however,  seems  to  have  varied  a  good  deal  in  this 
respect  at  different  times  and  in  different  districts. 

6.  Religion. — The  conversion  of  the  Teutonic  peoples  to 
Christianity  was  a  gradual  process,  covering  some  seven  cen- 
turies. The  first  to  accept  the  new  religion  seem  to  have  been 
the  Goths,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  and 
the  Vandals  must  have  followed  their  example  very  quickly. 
In  the  course  of  the  sth  century  it  spread  to  several  other  nations, 
including  the  Gepidae,  Burgundians,  Rugii  and  Langobardi. 
In  all  these  cases  the  Arian  form  of  Christianity  was  the  one 
first  adopted.  The  first  conversion  to  the  Catholic  form  was 
that  of  the  Franks  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century.  The  ex- 
tension of  Prankish  supremacy  over  the  neighbouring  Teutonic 
peoples  brought  about  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  them 
also,  partly  imder  compulsion,  the  last  to  be  converted  being 
the  Old  Saxons,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Sth  century.  The 
conversion  of  England  began  in  597  and  was  complete  in  less 
than  a  century.  In  the  north,  after  several  attempts  during  the 
9th  century  which  met  with  only  temporary  success,  Christianity 
was  established  in  Deimiark  under  Harold  Bluetooth,  about 
940-960,  and  in  Norway  and  Sweden  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  while  in  Iceland  it  obtained  pubUc  recognition  in  the 
year  1000.  Many  districts  in  Norway,  however,  remained 
heathen  until  the  reign  of  St  Olaf  (1014-1028),  and  in  Sweden 
for  half  a  century  later. 

The  subsequent  religious  history  of  the  various  Teutonic 
peoples  will  be  found  elsewhere.  Here  we  are  concerned  only 
with  the  beliefs  and  forms  of  worship  which  prevailed  before 
the  adoption  of  Christianity.  For  our  knowledge  of  this  subject 
we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  Icelandic  literary  men  of  the  12  th  and 
13  th  centuries,  who  gave  accounts  of  many  legends  which  had 
come  down  to  them  by  oral  tradition,  besides  committing  to 
writing  a  number  of  ancient  poems.  Unfortunately  Icelandic 
history  is  quite  unique  in  this  respect.  In  the  literatures  of 
other  Teutonic  countries  we  have  only  occasional  references  to 
the  religious  rites  of  heathen  times,  and  these  are  generally  in 
no  way  comparable  to  the  detailed  accounts  given  in  Icelandic 
writings.  Hence  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  giveii 
rite  or  legend  which  is  mentioned  only  in  Icelandic  literature 
was  really  pectiliar  to  that  country  alone  or  to  the  North 
generally,  or  whether  it  was  once  the  common  property  of  all 
Teutonic  peoples. 

A  number  of  gods  were  certainly  known  both  in  England 
and  among  many,  if  not  all,  the  Teutonic  peoples  of  the  con- 
tinent, as  well  as  in  the  North.  Among  these  were  Odin  (Woden) , 
Thor  (Thunor)  and  T;^  (Ti);  so  also  Frigg  (Frig),  the  wife  of 
Odin  (see  Frigg,  Odin,  Woden,  Thor,  Tyr).  Some  scholars 
have  thought  that  Balder,  the  son  of  Odin,  was  once  known  in 
Germany,  but  the  evidence  is  at  least  doubtful.  Heimdallr, 
the  watchman  of  the  gods  and  Ullr,  the  stepson  of  Thor,  as  well 
as  Hoenir,  Bragi  and  most  of  the  other  less  prominent  gods. 
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were  also  probably  peciiliar  to  the  North,  though  Ullr  at  least 
was  known  in  Denmark.  Some  of  these  deities  may  originally 
have  been  quite  local.  Indeed,  such  may  very  well  have  been 
the  case  with  Frey,  the  chief  god  of  the  North  after  Thorand 
Odin.  Tradition  at  all  events  uniformly  points  to  Upsala  as 
the  original  home  of  his  cult.  But  it  is  probable  that  both  he 
and  his  sister  Freyia  were  really  specialized  forms  of  a  divinity 
which  had  once  been  more  widely  known.  Their  father,  NiorCr, 
the  god  of  wealth,  who  is  a  somewhat  less  important  figure, 
corresponds  in  name  to  the  goddess  Nerthus  (Hertha),  who  in 
ancient  times  was  worshipped  by  a  number  of  tribes,  including 
the  Angli,  round  the  coasts  of  the  southern  Baltic.  Tacitus  de- 
scribes her  as  "  Mother  Earth,"  and  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  her  cult  bears  a  somewhat  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
ceremonies  associated  in  later  times  with  Frey.  This  family 
of  deities  were  collectively  known  as  Vanir,  and  are  said  to  have 
once  been  hostile  to  the  Aesir,  to  whom  Odin  belonged.  Their 
worship  was  generally  connected  with  peace  and  plenty,  just 
as  that  of  Odin  was  chiefly  bound  up  with  war.  Gefion  was 
another  goddess  who  may  represent  a  later  form  of  Nerthus. 
In  her  case  tradition  points  distinctly  to  a  connexion  with 
Denmark  (Sjaelland).  On  the  other  hand,  the  portraiture  of 
SkaOi,  the  wife  of  NiorSr,  seems  to  point  to  a  Finnish  or  Lappish 
origin.  The  rest  of  the  northern  goddesses  are  comparatively 
unimportant,  and  only  one  of  them,  Fulla,  the  handmaid  of 
Frigg,  seems  to  have  been  known  on  the  continent. 

Some  of  the  deities  known  to  us  from  German  and  English 
sources  seem  also  to  have  been  of  a  local  or  tribal  character. 
Such  doubtless  was  Fosite,  to  whom  Heligoland  was '  sacred. 
Saxnot  (Seaxneat),  from  whom  the  kings  of  Essex  claimed 
descent,  was  probably  a  god  of  the  Saxons.  Holda,  who  is 
known  only  from  the  folklore  of  later  times,  appears  to  have  been 
a  German  counterpart  of  Nerthus.  Ing,  who  is  connected  with 
Denmark  in  Anglo-Saxon  tradition,  was  in  all  probability  the 
eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Inguaeones  (see  above).  His  name 
connects  him,  too,  with  the  god  Frey,  who  was  also  called  Yngvi- 
freyr  and  Ingunarfreyr,  and  he  must  at  one  time  have  been 
closely  associated  with  Nerthus.  The  relationship  of  Ing  to 
the  Inguaeones  is  paralleled  by  that  of  Irmin  to  the  Hermiones 
(see  above).  He  may  be  the  deity  whom  Tacitus  called  "  Her- 
cules." 

Some  of  these  eponymoiis  ancestors  may  be  regarded  as  heroes 
rather  than  gods,  and  classed  with  such  persons,  as  SkiSldr,  the 
eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Danish  royal  family,  who  is  not 
generally  included  in  the  Northern  pantheon.  But  the  line  of 
division  between  the  human  and  the  divine  is  not  very  definite. 
The  royal  family  of  Norway  claimed  descent  from  Frey,  and  many 
royal  families,  both  English  and  Northern,  from  Woden  (Odin). 
Indeed,  several  legendary  kings  are  described  as  sons  of  the 
latter.  Sometimes,  again,  the  relationship  is  of  a  conjugal 
character.  Skioldr,  though  hardly  a  god  himself,  is  the  husband 
of  the  goddess  Gefion.  So  we  find  Freyia*s  priest  described  as 
her  husband  and  Frey's  priestess  as  his  wife,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  regarding  such  cases  as  exceptional. 

If  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  gods  and 
heroes,  there  is  still  greater  difficulty  in  drawing  a  line  between 
the  former  and  other  classes  of  supernatural  beings,  such  as 
the  "  giants  "  (O.N.  iolnar,  A.S.  eotenas).  Here  again  we  have 
intermarriage,  Ska9i,  the  wife  of  Nior^r,  and  GerSr,  the  wife  of 
Frey,  were  the  daughters  of  the  giants  Thiazi  and  Gymir  re- 
spectively, though  Ska9i  is  always  reckoned  as  a  goddess.  Loki 
also  was  of  giant  birth;  but  he  is  always  reckoned  among  the 
gods,  and  we  find  him  constantly  in  their  company,  in  spite  of 
his  malevolent  disposition.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
giants  were  regarded  as  hostile  to  both  gods  and  men.  Often 
they  are  represented  as  living  a  primitive  life  in  caves  and 
desolate  places,  and  their  character  is  usually  ferocious.  But 
there  are  exceptions  even  among  the  male  giants,  such  as  Aegir, 
whom  we  find  on  friendly  terms  with  the  gods.  It  is  worth 
aioting  also  that  some  of  the  leading  families  of  Norway  are  said 
to  have  claimed  descent  from  giants,  especially  from  Thrymr, 
the  chief  opponent  of  Thor.    In  such  cases  there  may  be  some 


connexion  between  the  giants  and  the  semi-civilized  (Finnish 
or  Lappish)  communities  of  the  mountainous  districts.  This 
connexion  is  more  clear  in  the  case  of  Th6rgerCr  HSlgabr^Or, 
who  is  known  chiefly  from  the  extreme  veneration  paid  to  her 
by  Haakon,  earl  of  Lade  (+995)-  According  to  one  story  she 
was  the  daughter  of  H61gi,  the  eponymous  king  of  Halogaland 
(northern  Norway) ;  according  to  another  she  was  the  wife  of 
Holgi  and  daughter  of  Gusi,  king  of  the  Fins.  She  ought 
perhaps  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  goddess  than  as  a  giantess, 
but  she  is  never  associated  with  the  other  deities. 

Another  class  of  supernatural  beings  was  that  of  the  dwarfs. 
They  were  distinguished  chiefly  for  their  cunning  and  for  skill 
in  working  metals.  More  important  than  these  from  a  religious 
point  of  view  were  the  elves  (O.N.  aljar,  A.S.  ylfe),  who  certainly 
received  worship,  at  all  events  in  tne  North.  They  are  almost 
always  spoken  of  collectively  and  generally  represented  as 
beneficent.  In  some  respects,  e.g,  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
often  said  to  inhabit  barrows,  they  seem  to  be  connected  with 
the  souls  of  the  dead.  In  other  cases,  however,  they  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  spirits  (the  Icel.  landvaettir,  &c.), 
which  may  be  regarded  as  genii  locorum. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  yet  other  classes  of  super- 
natural beings  (see  Norns  and  Valkyries).  Mention,  however, 
must  be  made  here  of  the  fylgiur  and  hamingiur  of  Northern 
belief.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  though  the  names  seem  not 
always  to  be  clearly  distinguished.  Sometimes  the  fylgia  is 
represented  as  a  kind  of  attendant  spirit,  belonging  to  each 
individual  person.  It  may  be  seen,  generally  in  animal  form, 
in  visions  or  by  persons  of  second  sight,  but  to  see  one*s  own 
fylgia  is  a  sign  of  impending  death.  In  other  cases  the  fylgiur 
(or  perhaps  more  correctly  the  hamingiur)  apparently  belong 
to  the  whole  family.  These  generally  appear  in  the  form  of 
maidens. 

Human  beings,  especially  kings  and  other  distinguished 
persons,  were  not  infrequently  honoured  with  worship  after 
death.  In  Sweden  during  the  9th  century  we  have  trustworthy 
record  of  the  formal  deification  of  a  dead  king  and  of  the  erection 
of  a  temple  in  his  honour.  In  general  the  dead  were  believed 
to  retain  their  faculties  to  a  certain  extent  in  or  near  the  place 
where  they  were  buried,  and  stories  are  told  of  the  resistance 
ofi'ered  by  them  to  tomb-robbers.  It  would  seem,  moreover, 
that  they  were  credited  with  the  power  of  helping  their  friends 
(and  likewise  of  injuring  other  people)  very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  they  had  done  in  life.  Hence  the  possession  of  the 
remains  of  a  chief  who  had  been  both  popular  and  prosperous 
was  regarded  as  highly  desirable. 

The  blessings  which  kings  were  expected  to  bestow  upon 
their  subjects,  in  life  as  well  as  after  death,  were  partly  of  a 
supernatural  character.  Chief  among  them  was  that  of  securing 
the  fertility  of  the  crops.  The  prevalence  of  famine  among  the 
Swedes  was  attributed  to  the  king's  remissness  in  performing 
sacrificial  functions;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  kings  are 
said  to  have  been  put  to  death  for  this  reason.  Under  similar 
circumstances  Burgundian  kings  were  deposed.  In  connexion 
with  this  attribution  of  superhuman  powers,  we  may  mention 
also  the  widespread  belief  that  certain  persons  had  the  faculty 
of  "  changing  shape,"  and  especially  of  assuming  the  forms  of 
animals. 

Besides  the  various  classes  of  beings  to  the  worship  of  which 
we  have  already  referred,  we  hear  occasionally  also  of  sacred 
animals.  Tacitus  tells  of  horses  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
the  gods,  and  of  omens  drawn  from  them,  and  we  meet  again 
with  such  horses  in  Norway  nearly  a  thousand  years  later.  In 
the  same  country  we  find  the  legend  of  a  king  who  worshipped 
a  cow.  Besides  the  anthropomorphic  "  giants, "  mentioned 
above.  Northern  mythology  speaks  also  of  theriomorphic 
demons,  the  chief  of  which  were  MidgarOsormr,  the  "  world- 
serpent,"  and  Fenrisulfr,  a  monster  wolf,  the  enemies  of  Thor 
and  Odin  respectively.  These  beings  are  doubtless  due  in 
part  to  poetic  imagination,  but  underlying  this  there  may  be  a 
substratum  of  primitive  religious  belief.  In  contrast  with  later 
Scandinavian  usage  Tacitus  states  that  the  ancient  Germans 
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had  no  Images  of  the  gods.  But  he  does  speak  of  certain  sacred 
symbols  which  he  defines  elsewhere  as  figures  of  wild  beasts. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  of  veneration  among  the  Cimbri  is  said 
to  have  been  a  brazen  bull. 

Figures  of  animals,  however,  were  not  the  only  inanimate 
things  regarded  in  this  way.  The  Quadi  are  said  to  have 
considered  their  swords  divine.  More  important  than  this  was 
the  worship  paid,  especially  in  the  North,  to  rocks  and  stone 
cairns,  while  springs  and  pools  also  were  frequently  regarded 
as  sacred  in  all  Teutonic  lands.  But,  on  the  whole,  there  is 
perhaps  no  characteristic  of  Teutonic  religion,  both  in  early  and 
later  times,  more  prominent  than  the  sanctity  attached  to 
certain  trees  and  groves,  though  it  is  true  that  in  such  cases 
there  is  often  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  tree  itself  was  wor- 
shipped or  whether  it  was  regarded  as  the  abode  of  a  god  or 
spirit.  The  sanctuaries  mentioned  by  Tacitus  seem  always  to 
have  been  groves,  and  in  later  times  we  have  references  to  such 
places  in  all  Teutom'c  lands.  One  of  the  most  famous  was 
that  in  or  beside  which  stood  the  great  temple  of  Upsala.  Here 
also  must  be  mentioned  the  Swedish  VS,rdtrad  or  "guardian 
tree,"  which  down  to  ova  own  time  is  supposed  to  grant  pro- 
tection and  prosperity  to  the  household  to  which  it  belongs. 
One  of  the  most  striking  conceptions  of  Northern  mythology 
is  that  of  the  **  world-tree,"  YggdrasiPs  Ash,  which  sheltered 
all  Uving  beings  (see  Yggdrasil).  The  description  given  of  it 
recalls  in  many  respects  that  of  a  particularly  holy  tree  which 
stood  beside  the  temple  at  Upsala.  For  the  idea  we  may  com- 
pare the  Irminsul,  a  great  wooden  pillar  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  object  of  worship  among  the  Old  Saxons,  and 
which  is  described  as  "  universalis  columna  quasi  sustinens 
omnia." 

The  Northern  sanctuaries  of  later  times  were  generally  build- 
ings constructed  of  wood  or  other  materials.  A  space  apparently 
partitioned  oflE  contained  figures  of  Thor  or  Frey  and  perhaps 
other  gods,  together  with  an  altar  on  which  burned  a  perpetual 
fire.  In  the  main  body  of  the  temple  were  held  the  sacrifidal 
feasts.  The  presiding  priest  seems  always  to  have  been  the 
chief  to  whom  the  temple  belonged,  for  there  is  no  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  a  special  priestly  class  in  the  North.  In  England, 
however,  the  case  was  otherwise;  we  are  told  that  the  priests 
were  never  allowed  to  bear  arms.  There  is  record  also  of 
priests  among  the  Burgundians  and  Goths,  while  in  Tacitus's 
time  they  appear  to  have  held  a  very  prominent  position  in 
German  society.  Among  aU  Teutonic  peoples  from  the  time 
of  the  Cimbri  onwards  we  frequently  hear  also  of  holy  women 
whose  duties  were  concerned  chiefly  with  divination.  Some- 
times, indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  Veleda,  a  prophetess  of  the 
Bructeri,  during  Vespasian's  reign,  they  were  regarded  practi- 
cally as  deities.  After  the  adoption  of  Christianity,  and  possibly 
to  a  certain  extent  even  before,  such  persons  came  to  be  re- 
garded with  disfavour — ^whence  the  persecuti<His  for  witchcraft 
— ^but  it  is  clear  from  Tadtus's  works  and  other  sources  that  their 
influence  in  early  times  must  have  been  very  great.  In  the 
North  the  sanctuaries  called  hdrgar  seem  to  have  been  usually 
under  the  charge  of  the  wives  and  daughters  oi  the  household. 
But  there  is  some  evidence  also  for  the  existence  of  special 
priestesses  at  certain  sanctuaries. 

Of  rehgious  ceremonies  the  most  important  was  sacrifice. 
The  victims  were  of  various  kinds.  Those  offered  to  Odin 
(Woden)  were  generally,  if  not  ahvays,  men,  from  the  time  of 
Tadtus  onwards.  Human  sacrifices  to  Thor  and  the  other  gods 
are  not  often  mentioned.  Of  animals,  which  were  consumed 
at  the  sacrifidal  banquets,  we  hear  chiefly  of  horses,  but  also 
of  oxen  and  boars.  At  human  sacrifices,  however,  dogs  and 
hawks  were  often  offered  with  the  men.  At  all  sacrifices  it 
seems  to  have  been  customary  to  practise  divination;  in  con- 
nexion with  human  sacrifice  we  have  record  of  this  rite  from  the 
time  of  the  Cimbri.  One  barbarous  custom  which  was  regarded 
as  a  sacrifice  was  the  dedication  of  an  enemy's  army  to  the 
gods,  espedally  Odin^  This  custom,  which  is  likewise  known 
to  have  prevailed  from  the  earliest  times,  involved  the  total 
destruction  of  the  defeated  army,  together  with  everything 


belonging  to  them.  In  general  the  chief  sacrifidal  festivals  seem 
to  have  taken  place  at  fixed  times  in  the  year,  one  in  early  or 
mid-autumn,  another  at  mid-winter  and  a  third  during  the 
spring.  Sacrifices  on  an  exceptionally  large  scale  were  held  at 
Upsala  and  Leire  every  nine  years,  at  the  former  place  about 
the  time  of  the  spring  equinox,  at  the  latter  in  the  early  part  of 
January.  Besides  these  fixed  festivals  sacrifices  could  of  course 
be  offered  in  all  time  of  public  or  private  need.  In  the  latter 
case  resort  was  very  frequently  had  also  to  sorcery  and  necro- 
mancy. 

Mention  has  been  made  above  of  the  belief  that  the  dead  re- 
tained a  consdous  existence  in  or  near  the  place  where  they  were 
buried,  and  that  they  were  able  to  confer  blessings  upon  their 
friends.  Beside  this  beUef,  however,  we  find  another  which 
seems  hardly  to  be  compatible  with  it,  viz.,  that  the  souls  of 
the  dead  passed  to  the  realm  of  Hel,  who  in  Northern  mythology 
is  represented  as  the  daughter  of  Loki.  Again,  those  who  had 
fallen  in  battle  were  supposed  to  go  to  Valhalla,  where  they 
became  warriors  in  Odin's  service.  This  last  belief  seems  to 
have  been  connected  at  one  time  with  the  practice  of  cremation. 
In  condusion  it  must  be  mentioned  that  even  the  life  of  the  gods 
was  not  to  be  for  ever.  A  day  was  to  come  when  Odin  and  Thor 
would  fall  in  conflict  with  the  wolf  and  the  world-serpent,  when 
the  abode  of  the  gods  would  be  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  earth 
sink  into  th^  sea.  But  the  destruction  was  not  to  be  final;  in 
the  future  the  gods  of  a  younger  generation  would  govern  a 
better  world.  How  far  these  beliefs  were  common  to  the 
Teutonic  peoples  as  a  whole  cannot  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. Some  scholars  hold  that  they  were  peculiar  to  the 
mythology  of  Norway  and  Iceland  and  that  they  arose  at  a 
late  period,  largely  through  Christian  influence.  But  a  serious 
objection  to  this  view  is  presented  by  the  fact  that  very  similar 
ideas  in  some  respects  were  current  among  the  andent  Gauls. 

Authorities. — I.  Ancient,  The  most  important  of  the  early 
authorities  (down  to  the  2nd  century)  are  Caesar  (esp.  B.  Gall, 
i.  31-54,  iv.  1-19,  vi.  21-24),  Strabo  (esp.  p.  290  ff.),  Pliny,  HisL 
Nat.  (esp.  iv.  96  ff.,  xvi.  i  ff.,  xxxvii.  42  ff.)i  Tadtus  (esp.  Germania), 
Plutarch,  Marius,  and  Ptolemy,  Geegr,  ii.  11.  Among  later  writers 
much  valuable  information  is  given  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
Tordanes,  Procopius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  Bede,  Paulus  Diaconus, 
Widukind,  Thietmar,  Adam  of  Bremen  and  Saxo  Grammaticus,  as 
well  as  by  the  early  laws  and  charters.  To  these  must  be  added 
a  lairge  number  of  Old  Norse  writings  including  the  older  Eldda 
and  the  prose  Edda  (the  chief  authorities  for  Northern  mytholog>0. 
Islands  Landn&mabok  and  many  sagas  dealing  with  the  history 
of  families  in  Iceland  (such  as  Eyrbyg^a  Saga)  or  with  the  lives 
of  Norwegian  and  other  kings,  both  historical  and  legendaiy  (in 
Heimskringla,  Fommanna  Sogur  and  Rafn's  Fomaldar  Sogur  Norr- 
landa).  For  further  references  see  Britain  (Anglo-Saxon),  Ger- 
many (Ethnography  and  Early  History),  and  Scandinavian 
Civilization. 

II.  Modem  Authorities,  (a)  Archaeology,  L.  Lindenschmit,  Die 
Altertilmer  unserer  heidnischen  Vorzeit  (Mainz,  1864-  ) ;  Hand- 
buch  d.  deuischen  Alteriumskunde  (Brunswick,  1880);  S.  Miiller 
Vor  Oldiid  (Copenhagen,  1^7) ;  Nordische  Altertumsktmde  (Strass- 
burg,  1897-98);  Urgeschichte  Europas  (Strassburg,  1905).  See  also 
Britain  (Anglo-Saxon),  Germany  (Archaeology)  and  Scandi- 
navian Civilization. 

(b)  History  and  Ethnography,  K.  Zeuss,  Die  Deuischen  und  die 
Nachbarsidmme  (Munich,  1837);  K.  Miillenhoff,  Deutsche  Alter- 
iumskunde (Berlin,   1870-1900);  H.  d'Arbois  de   Tubainville,  Les 


The  Origin  of  the  English  Nation  (Cambridge,  1907) ;  G.  Schtttte, 
Oldsagn  om  Godijod  (Copenhagen,  1907) ;  Germanische  Ethnographic, 
See  also  Alamanni,  Angli,  Britain  (Anglo-Saxon),  Chatti, 
Cherusci,  Cimbri,  Denmark,  Franks,  Frisians,  Germany 
(Ethnography  and  Early  History),  Goths,  Heruli,  Lombards, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Saxons,  Suebi,  Sweden^  Teutoni, 
Vandals. 

(c)  Government,  Social  Organization  and  Slate  of  Civilization, 
J.  Grimm,  Rechtsaltertumer  (1828,  4th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1899);  F.  Dahn, 
Die  Kdnige  d,  Germanen  (Munich,  1861-1905) ;  G.  Wait^,  Deutsche 
Verfassungsgeschichie  (Kiel,  i860;  3rd  ed.  1880);  M.^  Brunner, 
Deutsche  Kechtsgeschichte  (Leipzig,  1887);  K.  Weinhoid,  Deutsche 
Frauen  (Vienna,  1651;  2nd  eel.  1882);  Altnordisches  Leben  (Berlin, 
1856);  R.  Keyser,  EfterladU  Skrifter  (ii.  i,  2,  Christiania,  1867); 
A.  Meitzen,  Stedelung  u,  Agrarwesen  (Berlin,  1895) ;  F.  B.  Gummere, 
Germanic  Origins  (New  York,  1802);  K.  Th.  von  Inama-^Ster- 
negg,  K.  von  Amira,  V.  Gudmunosson  and  Kr.  Kalund,  articles 
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"  Wirtschaft,"  "  Recht,"  and  "  Sitte  "  in  Paul's  Grundriss  d.  germ, 
Phil.,  vol.  iii.  (see  above);  F.  Seebohm,  Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  Law  (London,  1902) ;  P.  Guilhiermoz,  Essai  sur  V origins  de 
la  noblesse  en  France  (Paris,  1902) ;  M.  Heyne,  Deutsche  Hausalter- 
tumer  (Leipzig,  1 899-1 903);  A.  M.  Hansen,  Landndm  i  Norge 
(Christiania,  1904);  J.  Hoops,  Waldbaume  u,  KuUurpflanzen  im 
germ,  Altertum  (Strassburg,  1905) ;  L.  F.  A.  Wimmer,  Runesknjtens 
Oprindelse  (Copenhagen,  1874);  ^^  Runenschrift  (Berlin,  1887). 

{d)  Religion,  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie  (ist  ed.  1855, 
4th  ed.  Berlin,  1878);  Teutonic  Mythology  (trans,  by  J.  S.  Staliy- 
brass,  London,  1883);  K.  Maurer,  Die  Bekehrung  des  norweiischen 
Stammes  zum  Christentum  (Munich,  185J-56);  W.  Mannhardt,  Der 
Baumkultus  der  Germanen  u,  ihrer  Nachbarstdmme  (Beriin,  1875); 
H.  Petersen,  Om  Nordboemes  Gudedvrkelse  og  Gudetro  i  Hedenold 
(Copenhagen,  1876);  H.  Pfannenschmid,  Germanische  Erntefeste 
(Hanover,  1878) ;  V.  Jahn,  Die  deutschen  Opfer^ebr&uche  (Breslau, 
1884);  E.  H.  Meyer,  Germanische  Mythologie  (Berlin,  1891); 
W.  Golther,  Handbuch  d,  germ.  Mythologie  (Leipzig,  1895);  P.  Herr- 
mann, Deutsche  Mythologie  (Leipzig,  1898);  Nordische  Mythologie 


van  den  Godsdienst  der  Germanen  (Haarlem,  1900);  The  Religion 
of  the  Teutons  (Boston,  1902);  F.  Kauffmann,  Balder:  Mythus  u. 
Sage  (Strassburg,  1902);  E.  H.  Meyer,  Mythology  der  Germanen 
(Strassburg,  1903).  (H.  M.  C.) 

TEVIOT,  ANDREW  RUTHERFORD,  Earl  of  (d.  1664),  was 
the  son  of  William  Rutherford  of  (Juarrelholes,  Roxburghshire. 
His  education  was  received  in  Edinburgh,  and  he  took  up  the 
career  of  soldier  of  fortune.  His  services  were  given  to  the 
French  government,  which  maintained  regiments  of  Scottish 
mercenaries.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Rutherford 
was  taken  into  employment  by  his  own  king  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  He  had  held  a  commission  as 
lieutenant-general  in  France  and  had  a  high  reputation  for 
personal  courage.  Charles  II.  gave  him  the  Scottish  title  of 
Lord  Rutherford  and  the  governorship  of  Dunkirk,  which 
had  been  acquired  by  the  Protector  Oliver  Cromwell.  When 
Charles  II.  sold  the  town  to  France  in  1662  Rutherford  was 
consoled  by  the  command  of  the  2nd  or  Tangier  regiment,  was 
made  earl  of  Teviot  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  and  was  sent  in 
1663  as  governor  to  Tangier.  His  tenure  of  office  was  very 
short,  for  on  the  4th  of  May  1664  he  allowed  himself  to  be  en- 
trapped into  an  ambush  by  the  Moors,  who  carried  on  incessant 
irregular  warfare  against  the  English  garrison,  and  was  killed, 
together  with  nineteen  officers  and  nearly  five  hundred  men  of 
his  garrison. 

See  W.  F.  Lord,  The  Lost  Possessions  of  England  (London,  1896). 

TEVIOTDALE,  the  valley  of  the  Teviot,  Roxburghshire, 
Scotland.  In  a  limited  sense  the  word  describes  the  stretch 
above  Hawick  (9  m.)  and,  in  a  wider  sense,  the  whole  vale, 
extending  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Teviothead  nearly 
to  the  confines  of  the  parish  of  Roxburgh,  a  distance  of  23  m. 
It  is  sometimes  incorrectly  used  as  an  alternative  name  for  the 
shire,  much  of  the  area  of  which,  in  point  of  fact,  hes  outside 
the  Teviot  drainage  basin.  There  are  niunerous  points  of 
interest  in  the  dale.  Henry  Scott  Riddell  (i  798-1870),  the  poet, 
was  buried  at  Teviothead.  Almost  side  by  side  in  the  church- 
yard are  the  obelisk  near  his  grave  and  the  memorial  stone 
erected  in  the  cemetery  wall  to  John  Armstrong  of  Gihiockie, 
the  celebrated  freebooter,  who,  along  with  several  followers, 
was  treach^ously  seized  in  1530  and  hanged  at  Caerlanrigg, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  by  order  of  James  V.  Riddell  is 
further  conmiemorated  b^  a  monument  on  Dryden  hill. 
Branxholm  tower,  ]the  peel  of  Goldielands,  and  Harden  castle 
(on  Harden  bum,  a  tributary  of  Northwick  water)  are  spots 
familiar  through  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  many 
Border  ballads.  Five  m.  to  the  east  of  Hawick  stands  the  hill 
of  Ruberslaw  (1392  ft.).  Among  the  crags  on  its  summit  is 
the  rock,  still  called  "  Peden's  chair,"  from  which  Alexander 
Peden  preached  to  conventicles  of  Covenanters.  Below  Hawick 
interest  principally  centres  around  Minto,  Hassendean — the 
Hazeldean  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  song,  "  Jock  o'  Hazeldean  " — 
and  Ancrum. 

TBWFIR  PASHA  (1852-1892),  khedive  of  Egypt,  son  of  the 
Khedive  Ismail,  was  bom  on  the  ijth  of  November  1852.    His 


mother  was  a  fellah  woman.  Although  the  eldest  son,  he  was 
not  sent  to  Europe  to  be  educated,  like  his  younger  brothers, 
but  was  left  to  grow  up  in  his  native  country.  In  1S66  Ismail 
succeeded  in  his  endeavour  to  alter  the  order  of  succession  to 
the  khediviate.  The  title,  instead  of  passing  to  the  eldest 
living  male  descendant  of  Mehemet  Ali,  was  now  to  descend 
from  father  to  son.  Ismail  sought  this  alteration  mainly  be- 
cause he  disliked  his  imcle,  Halim  Pasha,  who  was  his  heir- 
presumptive,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  imagined  that  he  would 
be  able  to  select  whichever  of  his  sons  he  pleased  for  his  suc- 
cessor. But  he  found,  after  the  change  had  been  made,  that 
the  powers  interpreted  the  new  arrangement  as  applying 
strictly  to  the  eldest  son.  Tewfik  therefore  became  heir- 
apparent.  He  was  given  a  palace  near  Cairo  to  live  in,  and  for 
twelve  years  he  passed  an  uneventful  life,  farming,  aixd  estab- 
lishing a  reputation  for  good  sense  and  fair  dealing  with  his 
fellah  tenants.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
council  after  the  dismissal  of  Nubar  Pasha.  He  held  this  office 
only  for  a  few  months;  but  this  was  long  enough  to  show  that, 
if  he  was  unambitious  and  not  particularly  intelligent  or  ener- 
getic, he  had  the  wisdom  to  refrain  from  taking  a  part  in  the 
intrigues  which  then  formed  the  chief  part  of  political  life  in 
Egypt.  He  went  back  to  his  estate,  and  settled  down  once  more 
to  a  quiet  country  life.  He  was  not  left  undisturbed  for  long. 
On  the  26th  of  June  1879  Ismail,  at  the  instance  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  was  deposed  by  the  sultan,  who  sent  cnrders  at  the 
same  time  that  Tewfik  should  be  proclaimed  khedive.  The  new 
viceroy  was  so  little  pleased  by  the  news  of  his  accession  that 
he  soundly  boxed  the  ears  of  the  servant  who  first  brought  the 
tidings  to  him.  Eg3rpt  at  that  time  was  involved  in  financial 
and  political  troubles  brought  about  by  the  policy  of  Ismail 
(q.v.)j  and  the  situation  was  made  worse  by  the  inaction  of 
England  and  France  for  some  months  following  Tewfik's  ac- 
cession. Tewfik's  x>eople  were  dissatisfied,  his  anaty  disaffected; 
his  advisers  were  nearly  all  of  the  adventurer  dass,  with  their 
own  ends  to  gain;  and  he  himself  had  neither  the  character  of  a 
strong  ruler  nor  the  experience  that  would  have  enabled  him 
to  secure  an  orderly  administration  of  affairs.  Disorder  pre- 
vailed imtil  November  1879,  when  the  dual  control  was  re- 
established by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
For  over  two  years  Major  Baring  (afterwards  Lord  Cromer), 
Mr  (afterwards  Six)  Auckland  Colvin,  atid  M.  de  Blignidres 
practically  governed  the  country,  endeavouring  to  institute 
reforms  while  possessing  no  means  of  coercion.  During  all 
this  time  the  disaffection  in  the  Egyptian  army  was  increasing. 
Tewfik  has  been  blamed  for  his  failure  to  take  a  firm  line  with 
the  rebels,  but  his  attitude  was  governed  by  his  relations  with 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  he  was  imable  to  control  events. 
The  dissatisfaction  culminated  in  the  anti-foreign  movement 
headed  by  Arabi  Pasha  (9.9.),  who  had  gained  complete  command 
of  the  army.  In  July  1882  the  attitude  of  Aiafoi,  who  was 
carrying  out  defensive  works  on  a  large  scale,  made  it  necessary 
for  the  British  admiral  (Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  afterwards 
Lord  Alcester)  to  declare  that  he  would  bombard  the  forts  of 
Alexandria  unless  they  were  handed  over  to  him.  Before  the 
bombardment  began  it  was  suggested  to  Tewfik  that  he  should 
leave  the  city  and  embark  either  upon  a  man^f-war  belonging 
to  one  of  the  neutral  powers,  or  in  his  own  yacht,  or  in  a  mail 
steamer  which  was  then  in  the  port.  His  answer. was,  "I  am 
still  khedive,  and  I  remain  with  my  people  in  the  hour  of  their 
danger."  At  his  palace  of  Ramleh,  3  m.  from  the  town,  he 
was  beyond  reach  of  the  shells,  but  his  life  was  nevertheless 
imperilled.  When  the  rebel  soldiers  attacked  the  palace  he 
managed  to  make  his  escape  and  to  reach  another  palace  after 
passing  through  the  burning  streets  of  Alexandria.  Here  he 
was  obliged  to  agree  that  a  gtiard  of  British  bluejackets  should 
protect  him  from  further  risk.  He  showed  his  courage  equally 
during  the  cholera  epidemic  at  Alexandria  in  1883.  He  had 
gone  back  to  Cairo  after  the  battle  of  Tcl-d-Kebir,  had  con- 
sented to  the  reforms  insisted  upon  by  Great  Britain,  and  had 
assumed  the  position  of  a  constitutional  mler  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Lord  Dufferin,  the  British  special  commisfiioner.    When 
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the  cholera  broke  out,  he  inasted  upon  going  to  Alexandria. 
His  wife  accompanied  him,  and  he  went  round  the  hospitals, 
setting  an  excellent  example  to  the  authorities  ol  the  city,  and 
encouraging  the  patients  by  kind  and  hopeful  words.  In  1884 
Sir. Evelyn  Baring  went  back  to  Egypt  as  diplomatic  agent  and 
consul-general  of  Great  Britain.  His  first  task  was  to  demand 
that  Tewfik  should  abandon  the  Sudan.  Tewfik  gave  his  con* 
sent  with  natiu-al  reluctance,  but,  having  consented,  he  did 
everything  he  coidd  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  policy  which 
Baring  had  been  sent  to  carry  out-  He  behaved  with  equal 
propriety  during  the  negotiations  between  Sir  H.  Drummond 
Wolff  and  the  Turkish  envoy,  Mukhtar  Pasha,  in  1886.  His 
position  was  not  a  dignified  one — that  of  a  titular  ruler  com- 
pelled to  stand  by  while  others  discussed  and  managed  the 
affairs  of  his  country.  The  sultan  was  his  suzerain;  in  Great 
Britain  he  recognized  his  protector:  to  the  representative  of 
each  he  endeavoured  to  show  friendliness  and  esteem.  As 
time  went  on  his  confidence  in  Baring  increased,  until  at  last 
he  deferred  to  the  British  agent  in  almost  everything.  On 
occasion,  however,  he  acted  on  his  own  initiative,  as  when  in 
Jime  1888  he  dismissed  Nubar  Pasha  and  siunmoned  Riaz 
Pasha  to  form  a  ministry — ^an  action  influenced,  nevertheless, 
by  Tewfik's  knowledge  of  the  divergence  of  views  between 
Nubar  and  the  British  agent.  Baring  encouraged  Tewfik  to 
show  his  activity  in  matters  of  administration,  and  he  took  a 
great  interest  in  all  matters  connected  with  irrigation,  educa-* 
tion  and  justice.  He  was  not  a  particularly  strong  man  either 
in  mind  or  in  character,  but  he  showed  a  genuine  desire  to 
govern  his  country  for  its  own  benefit.  He  understood  the 
importance  to  Egypt  of  British  assistance  and  support;  his 
natural  shrewdness  made  him  accept  the  British  conditions; 
his  natural  good  feeling  kept  him  from  any  inclination  to  in- 
trigue. In  private  life  he  was  courteous  and  amiable.  He 
had  no  desire  to  keep  up  the  unapproachable  state  of  an  oriental 
niler.  Indeed,  in  many  'ways  1^  manners  and  habits  were  less 
oriental  than  European.  He  married  in  1873  his  kinswoman, 
Amina  Hanem,  with  whom  he  lived  very  happily.  She  was  his 
only  wife  and  Tewfik  was  a  strong  advocate  of  monogamy. 
He  died  on  the  7th  to  January  1892,  at  the  Heluan  palace  near 
Cairo,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Abbas  II.  (g.v.). 
.  A  warm  tribute  to  Tewfik's  many  admirable  qualities  was  paid 
by  Baring  (Lord  Cromer)  in  his  report  on  the  administration  of 
Egypt  for  1 891  (see  Egypt,  No.  3,  1892,  pp.  i  and  2). 

TEWKESBURY,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in 
the  Tewkesbury  parliamentary  division  of  Gloucestershire, 
England,  15^  m.  N.E.  of  Gloucester  by  the  Midland  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  5419.  It  lies  in  a  flat  pastoral  district,  with  low 
hUls  to  the  south,  on  the  Warwickshire  Avon,  close  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Severn.  The  Severn  is  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge 
with  a  flattened  arch  of  170  ft.  span,  erected  by  Telford  in  1824. 
Of  the  great  Benedictine  abbey,  one  of  the  richest  foimdations 
in  England,  refounded  and  enlarged  by  Sir  Robert  Fitz-Hamon 
in  the  ;K2th  century  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  hermitage  and 
Saxon  monastery,  there  only  remain  the  gate  and  a  few  other 
fragments.  The  abbey  church,  however,  consecrated  in  11 25, 
is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  early  Norman.  This  elaborate 
cruciform  building  consists  of  nave  and  side  aisles,  with  transepts 
united  by  a  grand  central  tower  richly  arcaded.  The  choir 
terminates  in  an  apse  and  is  surrounded  by  an  ambulatory. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  building  is  the 
unique  western  front,  the  central  part  of  which  is  occupied  by 
one  vast  arch  extending  from  the  ground  to  the  roof.  Originally 
it  was  filled  in  with  Norman  windows,  but  a  Perpendicular 
window  now  occupies  the  space.  The  whole  building  under- 
went restoration  in  the  Decorated  period,  and  of  this  style  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  existing  examples.  The  Norman  windows 
in  the  nave  were  replaced,  and  stone  groining  was  substituted 
for  the  carved  wooden  ceiling,  a  like  transformation  taking 
place  in  the  transepts.  The  Norman  columns  in  the  choir  still 
exist;  but  above  them  rises  a  grand  superstructure  of  Decorated 
work.  The  elegant  clerestory  windows  are  of  the  14th  century, 
with  stained  glass  of  the  same  date.    The  ambulatory  was  re- 


built some  distance  farther  out,  and  from  it  projected  a  beautiful 
series  of  chapels.  The  elaborate  tombs  include  those  of  Sir 
Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  the  De  Spensers,  Alan  prior  of  Canterbury, 
Sir  Guy  de  Brien,  and  the  vault  of  George  duke  of  Clarence 
(murdered  in  the  Tower)  and  his  wife  Isabella.  Edward,  prince 
of  Wales,  slain  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  (147 1)  by  the 
Yorkists,  is  also  buried  in  the  church.  Of  the  two  organs,  one, 
dating  from  the  early  17  th  century,  is  of  singularly  beautiful 
tone.  In  the  High  Street  there  are  several  ancient  timbered 
and  gabled  houses.  Remains  of  an  ancient  wall  have  been 
discovered  adjoining  the  town.  There  are  a  free  grammar 
school  (1625)  and  a  number  of  charities  and  almshouses. 
Tewkesbury  is  chiefly  dependent  on  its  agricultural  trade. 
Below  the  jimction  of  the  rivers  there  is  a  great  lock  and  weir 
on  the  Severn,  up  to  which  the  stream  is  sometimes  reversed 
by  the  tidal  bore.  The  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  4  aldermen 
and  12  councillors.    Area,  2532  acres. 

Remains  of  Roman  encampments  and  roads  prove  that  the 
earliest  settlement  near  Tewkesbury  {TheoUshurgy  Thecckes- 
buria,  Thooksburi)  of  which  we  have  evidence  was  a  military 
encampment  against  the  British.  It  was  the  site  of  a  Saxon 
castle  and  monastery,  and  its  position  near  navigable  rivers 
led  to  the  growth  of  a  town,  which  was  a  borough  with  a  market 
in  1087  when  it  was  part  of  the  royal  domain.  It  was  subse- 
quently granted  to  Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  granted  a 
charter  before  1107,  which  exempted  the  borough  from  certain 
tolls  and  from  suit  at  the  hundred  court.  Edward  III.  con- 
firmed this  charter  in  1337,  and  made  Tewkesbury  free  from 
tolls  throughout  England,  The  borough  was  incorporated  by 
Elizabeth  by  a  charter  of  1574,  which  was  confirmed  in  1604, 
1605,  1609  (when  the  manor  and  borough  were  sold  to  the 
corporation)  and  1685,  while  the  town  was  governed  imder  the 
charter  granted  by  William  III.  in  1698  until  the  corporation 
was  remodelled  in  1835,  the  modern  government  consisting  of 
a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors.  Tewkesbury  returned 
two  members  ftom  1609  to  1867,  when  it  lost  one  member, 
and  in  1885  the  representation  was  merged  in  that  of  the 
coimty.  A  fair  on  July  20  was  granted  in  1323,  and  fairs  on 
September  21  and  August  24  in  1440,  and  on  April  25  in  1574. 
For  the  last  May  3  was  substituted  in  1605,  and  two  more  fairs 
on  June  11  and  September  29  were  granted  in  1609.  AD  these 
grants  were  confirmed  by  the  charter  of  1685.  One  fair  only 
is  now  held,  on  October  10.  It  is  a  pleasure  fair  and  a  fair  for 
hiring  servants,  and  has  lost  the  commercial  importance  of  the 
early  wool  fairs.  The  long-existing  provision  trade  along  the 
four  rivers  declined  through  railway  competition.  Cloth-making 
lasted  from  the  nth  century  until  the  beginning  of  the  i8th; 
gloving  in  the  17th  century  was  followed  by  worsted-combing 
in  the  i8th.  Cotton-thread  lace-making,  introduced  in  1825, 
collapsed  about  1862.  Tewkesbury  was  once  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  mustard,  which  ceased  to  be  important  at  the 
end  of  the  i8th  century.  Stocking-frame  knitting  was  the  chief 
trade  in  1830,  but  has  been  replaced  by  the  boot  and  shoe  trade. 
Tewkesbury  was  strategically  important  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  was  the  site  of  a  battle  in  147 1,  and  in  the  Civil  War 
was  four  times  besieged. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Gloucestershire;  James  Bennet, 
History  of  Tewkesbury  (1850);  William  Wyde,  History  of  Tewkes- 
bury (1798). 

TEXARKANA,  two  adjoining  cities  forming  one  community, 
situated  on  either  side  of  the  boundary  line  between  Arkansas 
and  Texas,  U.S.A.,  about  165  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Dallas,  Texas; 
Texarkana,  county-seat  of  Miller  county,  Arkansas,  pop.  (1900) 
4914,  of  whom  120  were  foreign-bom  and  2078  were  negroes; 
(1910)  5655;  Texarkana,  Bowie  county,  Texas,  pop.  (1900)  5256, 
of  whom  192  were  foreign-born  and  1^964  were  negroes;  (19 10) 
9790.  Texarkana  is  served  by  the  Kansas  City  Southern  (Port 
Arthur  Route),  the  Texas  &  Pacific  (of  which  it  is  the  eastern 
terminus),  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  (Iron  Moun- 
tain Route,  the  southern  terminus),  and  the  St  Louis  South- 
western (Cotton  Belt  Route)  railways.  The  public  buildings  are 
two  city  halls,  a  well-designed  Post  Office,  which  stands  on  the 
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State  line  and  serves  both  cities,  a  county  court  hoiise  (on  the 
Arkansas  side),  and  a  Federal  court  building  (on  the  Texas  side). 
The  chief  trade  is  in  lumber  (especially  hard  woods,  such  as 
white  oak  and  ash),  cotton,  cotton-seed  oil  and  hides.  Natural 
gas  is  pi(>ed  here  from  the  Caddo  gas-fields^  about  48  m.  S.,  in 
Louisiana.  The  first  permanent  settlement  here  was  made  in 
1874;  Texarkana,  Texas,  was  incorporated  in  1875,  and  Texar- 
kana,  Arkansas,  in- 1 881. 

TEXAS,  a  south  central  state  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
extending  from  lat.  26**  51'  N.  to  lat.  s^  39'  N.  and  from  long. 
93**  30'  W.  to  long.  106®  30'  W.  A  western  projection  is  bounded 
N.  by  New  Mexico,  but  the  main  portion  of  the  state  is  bounded 
N.  by  Oklahoma,  from  which  it  is  separated  in  part  by  the  Red 
river;  a  northern  projection  (the  Panhandle)  is  bounded  £. 
by  Oklahoma,  but  the  main  portion  is  bounded  £.  by  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana,  the  Sabine  river  separating  it  in  part  from 
Louisiana;  on  the  S.E.  the  state  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  on  the  S.W.  by  Mexico,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Rio  Grande;  on  the  W.  by  New  Mexico.  Texas  is  much 
the  largest  state  in  the  Union.  Its  length  and  breadth  are 
nearly  equal--about  750  m. — and  its  area  is  262,398  sq.  m.,  of 
which  3498  sq.  m.  are  water  surface. 

Physical  Features, — ^Texas  is  crossed  by  four  physiographic  pro- 
vinces. In  the  S.E.  are  the  West  Gulf  Plains,  a  part  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  province.  Thence  westward  to  the  lootn  meridian  are  the 
prairies,  the  south-westward  extension  of  the  Prairie  Plain  pro- 
vince. The  Great  Plains  (really  a  plateau)  comprise  the  W.  half 
of  the  state,  except  a  mountainous  area  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
Panhandle,  which  belongs  to  the  Basin  Range  province.  The 
suriace  is  principally  a  series  of  plains  sloping  S.E.  from  the  high 
plateau  or  from  the  mountains  m  the  W.  to  the  low  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  mountains  of  the  Basin  Range  region,  known 
in  Texas  as  the  Trans-Pecos  Province,  rise  in  &uadalupe  Peak 
near  the  border  of  New  Mexico,  to  nearlv  pooo  ft.  (the  greatest 
elevation  in  the  state),  and  the  Gre«^t  Plains  have  a  maximum 
elevation  in  northern  Texas  exceeding  4000  ft.,  but  from  these 
heights  the  surface  descends  to  sea  level  and  the  mean  elevation 
of  the  state  is  about  17.00  ft.  The  Gulf  Plains  have  a  coast  line 
of  about  ^00,  mi,  and  are  bordered  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a 
series  of  long  narrow  islands  and  peninsulas,  or  sandbars,  which 
have  been  formed  by  the  waves  breaking  on  the  shelving  shore. 
Padre,  the  longest  of  these  islands,  extends  northward  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  more  than  100  m.  Back  of  the  islands 
are  the  quiet  waters  of  lagoons,  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  are  several 
shallow  bays  indenting  the  mainland;  these  bays  were  formed  by 
only  a  slight  subsidence  of  the  land  and  the  rivers  are  filling  them 
with  deposits  of  silt.  For  20  m.  or  more  inland  in  the  N.  and 
for  50  m.  inland  in  the  S.  the  Gulf  Plains  are  low  and  flat,  seldom 
rising  as  much  as  100  ft.  above  the  sea,  but  farther  W.  the  surface 
is  more  broken  and  rises  to  a  maximum  elevation  of  about  700  ft. 
Along  a  line  drawn  approximately  S.S.W.  from  the  S.E.  comer 
of  Oklahoma,  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Gulf  Plains  merges  with  the 
Prairie  Plains.  The  N.E.  portion  of  the  Texas  Prairie  Plains  is 
only  gently  rolling,  but  the  S.  portion  is  quite  ru^ed,  and  the 
W.  half  rises  in  a  succession  of  scarps  or  steps  to  an  elevation  of 
2500  ft.,  to  the  Great  Plains  region,  which  extends  westward  past 
the  valley  of  the  Pecos  river.  One  of  the  scarps  or  steps  is  the 
result  of  a  great  fault  or  displacement  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  is 
known  as  the  Balcones  fault  scarp;  others  are  due  to  erosion  and 
weatherinjg  of  alternate  layers  of  hard  and  soft  rocks  lying  almost 
horizontau  South  of  the  i>arallel  of  the  S.  boundary  of  New 
Mexico  the  Great  Plains  province  is  known  as  the  Edwards  Plateau ; 
between  the  Edwards  Plateau  and  the  valley  of  the  Canadian 
river,  as  the  Llano  Estacado,-  or  Staked  Plams;  and  N.  of  the 
Canadian  Valley^  as  the  North  Plains.  The  E.  and  S.  partis  of 
the  Edwards  Plateau  and  the  E-  margin  of  the  Llano  Estacado 
have  been  much  dissected  by  headward  erosion  of  streams,  but  the 
central  portion  of  the  Edwards  Plateau  and  nearly  all  of  the  Llano 
Estacado  have  a  notably  even  surface  rising  slowly  to  the  north- 
westward. In  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Trans-Pecos  Province  is  a 
smaller  plain  known  as  the  Stockton  Plateau,  but  the  remaining 
portion  of  this  province  is  traversed  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  by  isolated 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Basin  Range  or  block  mountain  type. 

The  N.  portion  of  the  Panhandle  is  drained  by  the  Canadian 
river  eastward  into  the  Arkansas.  The  S.  portion  of  the  Panhandle 
and  a  strip  along  the  N.  border  of  the  state,  E.  of  the  Panhandle, 
is  drained  by  the  Red  river  south-eastward  into  the  Mississippi. 
The  rest  of  the  state  is  drained  S.E.  directly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  Rio  Grande  and  its  principal  tributary,  the  Pecos,  drain  narrow 
basins  in  the  S.W.;  these  two  rivers  and  the  Canadian  river  rise 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  but  all  the 
other  rivers  by  which  the  state  is  drained  rise  within  its  borders. 
The  Red,  the  Brazos,  the  Colorado,  the  Guadalupe,  and  the  Nueces 
rise  on  the  £.  or  S.E.  border  of  the  Great  Plains;  the  Sabine  and 


the  Trinity,  on  the  Prairie  Plains;  and  numerous  small  streams, 
on  the  Coastal  Plain.  In  the  Great  Plains  region  and  in  the  Trans- 
Pecos  Province  the  rivers  have  cut  deep  canyons,  and  the  character 
of  the  longer  rivers  in  their  upper  courses  varies  from  mere  rivulets 
late  in  summer  to  swift  and  powerful  streams  during  spring  freshets. 
Most  of  the  large  Texas  rivers  have  deposited  great  quantities  of 
silt  along  their  lower  courses  on  the  Coastal  Plain,  where  the  current 
is  often  sluggish  and  the  banks  are  periodically  overflowed.  Texas 
has  no  large  lakes;  but  freshwater  lakes,  which  are  fed  either  by 
streams  or  springs,  are  common. on  the  Coastal  Plain;  the  best 
known  of  them  are  Grand  Lake  in  Colorado  county,  Clear  Lake 
in  Harris  county,  and  Caddo  Lake  on  the  Louisiana  border.  On 
the  Llano  Estacado  there  are  both  freshwater  and  salt  lakes,  and 
there  are  a  few  salt  lakes  in  the  Trans-Pecos  Province  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  Coastal  Plain. 

The  Texas  Cretaceous  is  notably  rich  in  the  fossil  remains  of  an 
invertebrate  fauna  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Waco  Cretaceous  fossils 
of  vertebrates  have  been  obtained.  Fossils  of  both  vertebrates 
and  invertebrates  are  also  common  in  the  Permian  and  Jurassic 
formations. 

Fauna. — ^The  varied  fauna  and  flora  of  Texas  may  be  classified 
in  the  following  life-zones:  the  Canadian  zone,  on  the  highest 
parts  of  the  Davis  Mountains;  the  Transition  zone,  including  high 
parts  of  the  Davis,  Chisos  and  Guadalupe  mountains;  the  Upper 
Austral  zone,  Upper  Sonoran  division,  m  the  Panhandle,  E.  of 
the  Pecos  Valley,  and  in  the  Staked  Plain  and  Edwards  Plateau: 
and  the  widely  extending  Lower  Austral  zone,  covering  most  of 
the  state  and  subdivided  into  the  Lower  Sonoran  or  arid  western 
part,  the  Austroriparian,  or  humid  eastern,  and  the  narrow  Gulf 
Strip,  which  is  semi-tropical.  Originally  great  herds  of  bison 
roamed  over  the  Texas  plains,  and  deer,  bears  and  wolves  were 
numerous,  especially  in  the  forests.  Only  a  few  of  the  larger  wild 
animals  remain,  but  the  Texas  fauna  is  still  varied,  for  it  includes 
not  only  many  species  common  to  northern  and  eastern  United 
States  but  also  several  Mexican  species. '  The  few  remaining  bison 
are  on  a  ranch  near  Goodnight,  in  Armstrong  county,  where  they 
have  been  crossed  with  polled  Angus  cattle,  white-tailed,  Sonora, 
and  £p:ey  mule-deer  (Odocaileus)  are  found  in  the  south-western 
counties;  and  there  are  a  few  antelope  (AniUocapra  Americana) 
in  the  west.  Louisiana  bears  (Ursus'  luteolus)  still  inhabit  the 
inaccessible  canebrakes  near  the  coast,  and  occasionally  one  is 
found  farther  west;  and  in  the  western  mountains  black  (and 
cinnamon)  bears,  including  the  New  Mexico  black  bear  (Ursus 
Americanus  amUyceps)  stiff  are  found.  Coyotes  or  prairie  wolves 
(of  which  there  is  a  local  sub-species,  Canis  nebracensis  Uxensis)^ 
grey  wolves,  prairie  dogs  (gojihers),  and  jack  rabbits  are  common 
on  the  plains ;  less  common  are  the  grey  wolf  or  lobo.  {Canis  ^iseus) 
and  the  timber  wolf ;  and  there  are  several  species  of  foxes,  includt 
ing  the  swift.  Cottontail  rabbits,  raccoons  (including  the  Mexican 
variety),  and  sguirrels  are  common  in  the  forests.  A  few  otters, 
beavers  and  minks  are  still  found  in  eastern  Texas.  Opossums 
and  skunks  (several  varieties  of  the  Mephitis  and  several  of  the 
Spilogale,  including  S.  inlerrupia,  the  prairie  spotted  skunk  or 
"  hydrophobia  cat  )  are  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  state. 
The  peccary  {Tayassu  angidatum)^  the  armadillo  (Tatu  nooemcinctum), 
the  civet-cat  (nassariscus  asttUus  flavUs),  the  Mexican  bighorn 
(pvis  mexicanus)  and  the  jaguar  are  Mexican  species  found  in 
southern  or  south-western  Texas.  The  Mexican  cougar  (Felis 
hippolestes  aztecus)  is  found  in  the  west.  Other  felines  iare  the 
ocelot  (K  pardalis  limitis)  and  red  and  grey  cats  (F.  cacomitlt) 
in  the  south,  the  Texan  lynx  (Lynx  rufus  texensis)  in  the  south- 
east, and  the  plateau  wild  cat  (L.  baileyi)  in  the  west.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  grasshopper  mice  (Orychomys),  white-footed 
mice  (Peromyscus),  harvest  mice  (Reithrodontamys),  iice-rats  (Or^- 
zomys)^  wood-rats  (Neotoma),  voles  (Microtus),  &c.  Bats  inhabit 
caves  in  Burnet,  Williamson,  Lampasas,  Gillespie  and  other 
counties.  The  mocking-bird  is  the  principal  song  bird  and  it 
and  the  lark-sparrow  are  common  throughout  the  state.  The 
snowy  heron  is  a  rare  plume  bird  seen  occasionally  along  the  coast. 
The  scissor-tailed  flycatcher,  or  Texas  bird  of  paradise,  is  common 
on  the  prairies  and  in  the  lightly  wooded  districts.  The  Texas 
screech-owl,  the  Texas  wood^)ecker,  and  the  road  runner,  or  Around 
cuckoo,  are  found  mostly  in  southern  and  south-western  Texap. 
Among  birds  common  in  Texa:^  as  well  as  in  the  other  Southern 
States  are  the  cardinal,  golden-fronted  woodpecker,  Mississippi 
kite,  mourning-dove,  and  turkey-buzzard.  lA  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  Gulf  there  are  some  Mexican  or  tropical  birds,  notably 
the  caracara  and  two  varieties,  of  grackle  {Mefo^uiscalus),  The 
Texas  Bob  White  or. Texas  quail  is  found  principally  in  Texas 
and  a  few  neighbouring  statps.  The  Texas  game  birds'  consist 
chiefly  of  plover,  snipe,  teal,  mallard  and  wild  geese.  Texas  has 
also  the  American  coot  or  mud-hen  and  the  pelican.  Of  reptiles 
there  are  the  alligator»  and  several  species  each.  oC  turtles,  liitards 
and  snakes.  Alligators  are  found  in  the  low  coast  region  and  are 
especially  numerous  in  the  Nueces  river.  The  painted  box  tortoise 
is  common  in  the  central  part  of  the  state;  the  snapping-turtle 
and  the  soft-shell  turtle  in  most  of  the  rivers  and  creeks;  the 
Louisiana  mud-turtle,  in  the  coast  marshes.  The  horned  lizard, 
or  homed  toad  (Phrynosoma  cornutum;  P.  hernandesi;  P,  modestunn). 
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fe  the  itioftt  common  of  Texas  lizards,  except  in  the  western  counties 
where  the  Texas  rock  lizards  (Scehporus  tarquatus;  S,  darkii;  S. 
sfnnosus;  5-  amsobrinui;  S,  disf>ar)  are  numerous.  The  tree  swift, 
or  scaly  lizard,  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  western  and  south-western 
Texas.  The  green  lizard,  the  fence  lizard  and  whip- tailed  lizard 
(Cnemidof>koru8  gidaris;  C*  sexlineaius;  C.  Usselaius^  &c.)  are  quite 
widely  distributeid.  The  Gila  Monster  {Heloderma  suspectum),  a 
poisonous  lizard,  whose  bite  is  injurious  but  ravely,  if  ever,  fatal  to 
man,  also  occurs  in  the  desert  reeions.  The  blow  snake,  or  spreading 
adder  (Heterodon  pkUyrrhinus),  black  snake  (Bascanion  constrictor), 
Coach  whip  {Bascanion  flagellum),  and  prairie  bull  snake  (Pifuophis) 
are  c6nnnon;  the  diamond  water  snake  (Nairix  fasciaia)  is  found 
abng  creeks;  the  king  snake  {LampropeUis  gettda),  in  central  and 
southern  Texas;  and  the  pilot  snake  (Callopeilis  ohsolelus),  mostly 
in  the  woods  of  McLennan  county.  Among  venomous  snakes  the 
harlequin,  or  coral  snake  (Elaps  fulvius)  is  common  along  the 
coast;  the  copperhead  {Aghistrodon  contortrix)  alon^  the  wooded 
banks  of  creeks  and  rivers;  the  oottonmouth  {A^ktstrodon  pisd* 
varus) y  in  all  parts  of  the  state  except  the  more  arid  districts;  the 
"  sidewiper,"  or  massasauga  (Sistrurus  caUnaius  consors,  sometimes 
called  Crotalophorus  tergeminus)  and  the  ground  rattlesnake  (Sis- 
trurus  vtUiarius)y  in  all  sections.  The  green  rattlesnake  {Crotalus 
piolossus)  inhabits  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande;  the  plains  rattle* 
snake  {Crotalus  confluentus),  the  north-western  counties;  the 
diamond  rattlesnake  (C  adamanteus),  the  wooded  river  bottoms; 
the  Texas  rattlesnake,  western  Texas  and  the  southern  coast 
counties ;  the  banded  rattlesnake,  a  few  widely  separated  woodland 
districts.  There  are  several  varieti^  of  the  skink  {Eumeces), 
Freshwater  fish,  consisting  mostly  of  catfish,  bufiFalo  fish,  bass, 
sunfish  and  drum,  are  common  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers; 
Oysters,  clams,  and  shrimp  abound  alone  the  coast,  and  there  are 
more  than  500  species  of  moUusks  in  the  state.  The  boll-weevil, 
preying  on  the  cottoh,  is  the  most  noxious  of  the  insects. 

Plora. — ^The  arboreal .  flora  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  extends 
into  north-eastern  Texas,  conformable  with  the  Coastal  Plain, 
where,  immediately  south  of  the  Colorado  river,  the  great  pine 
belt  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  terminates.  The  Bora  of  the 
Great  Plains  region,  consisting  jxincipally  of  nutritious  grasses, 
enters  the  north-western  portion  of  the  state  and  extends  south 
to  the  Edwards  Plateau  and  east  into  the  Prairie  Plains  region. 
The  peculiar  plants  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateaus  penetrate 
into  the  Trans-Pecos  region,  which,  the  north  Mexican  flora,  includ- 
ing the  Amoe  lecheguula,  a  valuable  commercial  fibre,  is  found 
along  the  Rio  Grande.  The  central  r^ion  is  a  transition  |^round 
where  these  floras  find  representation  generally  in  deteriorated 
and  dwarfed  species.  The  long-leaf  pine  is  the  dominant  forest 
tree  on  the  uplands  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  north  of  the  Colorado 
river,  for  100  m.  or  more  from  the  coast;  farther  inland  and 
especially  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  state,  it  is  succeeded 
by  the  snort-leaf  pine.  Between  the  rising  swells  of  long-leaf  pine 
lands  are  impenetrable  thickets  of  hawthorn,  holly,  privet,  plane 
trees  and  magnolias.  Loblolly  pine,  cypress,  oalcs,  nickory,  ash, 
pecan,  maple,  beech  and  a  few  other  deciduous  trees  are  inter- 
spersed among  both  the  long-leaf  and  the  short-leaf  pines,  and  the 
groportion  of  deciduous  trees  increases  to  the  westward.  In  the 
road  river  valleys  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Prairie  Plains  region 
are  forests  and  isolated  groves  consisting  principalK'  of  pecan, 
cypress,  Cottonwood  and  several  species  of  oak.  Farther  west 
two  narrow  belts  of  timber,  consisting  mostly  of  stunted  post  oak 
ai^d  black  jack,  and  known  as  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cross 
Timbers,  cross  the  prairies  southward  from  the  Red  river,  and  a 
low  growth  of  mesquite,  other  shrubs  and  vines  are  common  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  Prairie  Plains.  The  western  half  of  these 
plains  has  oixly  a  few  trees  ak>ng^  the  watercourses  and  some  scraggy 
bushes  of  oak,  juniper  and  cedar  in  the  more  hilly  sections.  In  the 
canyons  of  the  Ecfwards  Plateau  grow  the  pecan,  live  oak,  syca- 
more, elm,  walnut  and  cypress;  on  the  hilly  dissected  borders 
of  the  same  plateau  are  cedars,  dwarf  and  scrubby  oak,  and  higher 
up  are  occasional  patches  of  stunted  oak,  caXhA  "  shinnenes." 
The  upper  slopes  of  some  of  the  mountains  in  the  Trans-Pecos 
region  are  clothed  with  forests  of  large  pines,  cedars  and  other 
trees.  Smaller  trees  and  shrubs  p'ow  farther  fdown  the  same 
mountain  slopes,  but  other  mountams  and  the  valleys  are  wholly 
destitute  <^' trees.  *rhe  entirfe  valley  of  the  Rio  urande,  from 
El^  Paso  .to  Brownsville,  grows  many,  species  of  cactus,  and  other 
prickly  coriaceous  shrubs.  The  low  country  along  the  coast  is 
covered  chiefly  with  grasses  and  rashes,  but  scattered  over  it  are 
clumps  of  Itve  oak,  called  *'  mottes."  Grasses  representing  several 
species  also  cover  most  of  the  Great  Plains,  the  uplands  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  and  the  treeless  portions 
of  the  Prairie  Plains  and  the  Trans-Pecos  region. 

Climate. — In  the  region  of  Galveston,  along  the  northern  section 
'of  the  coast,  where  southerly  or  south-easterly  winds  from  the 
Gulf;  prevail  throughout  the  year,  the  climate  is  warm,  moist  and 
equable,  but  the  moisture  decreases  westward  and  south-westward, 
and  the  equability,  partly  because  of  northerly  winds  during  the 
winter' months,  decreases  m  all  directions  inland.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  decreases  to  the  north-westward  with  an  increase  of 
both  altitude  and  latitude,  and  ranges  from  73**  F.  in  the  lower 


Rio  Grande  Valley  to  55^  F.  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Pan- 
handle, The  range  between  the  mean  of  the  maxima  of  the  summer 
months  (June,  July  and  Ai^ust)  and  the  mean  of  the  minima 
of  the  winter  months  (December,  January  and  February)  is  only 
from  88®  to  50**  at  Galveston,  but  at  Mount  Blanco,  Crosby  county, 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Llano  Estacado,  it  is  from  90®  to  26**. 
During  a  period  of  twenty-six  years  (from  January  1882  to  December 
iQoS)  the  greatest  extremes  that  were  recorded  in  the  state  by  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  were  113®  at  El  Paso  in  June  1883 
and  -16®  at  Amarillo,  Potter  county,  in  the  Panhandle,  in  February 
1809;  within  the  same  period  the  extremes  at  Galveston  ranged 
only  from  98**  to  8^  Along  the  coast  trie  average  number  of  days 
during  a  year  in  which  the  temperature  falls  below  freezing-point  is 
only  3  or  4,  but  in  the  Panhandle  this  average  is  ii  i.  January  is  the 
coldest  month  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  state  and  July  is  the  warmest. 


The  mean  temperature  for  January  decreases  from  59'  at  Browns- 
ville, at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  state,  to  36  at  Amarillo 
in  the  Panhandle.    The  mean  temperature  for  July  is  85**  both  at 


Beeville,  Bee  county,  in  the  6outhe];n  coast  region,  and  at  Waco, 
much  farther  north  but  also  farther  inland;  at  Amarillo  it  falls 
to  76®.  The  average  annual  rainfall  decreases  quite  regularly 
westward  and  south-westward  from  47-6  in.  at  Galveston  to  9-3  in. 
at  El  Paso.  Along  the  coast  the  autumn  months  ^e  the  wettest 
and  the  spring  months  are  the  driest;  for  example,  at  Galveston 
the  rainfall  amounts  to  5*7  in,  in  September  and  only  2*9  in.  in 
April.  In  the  middle,  eastern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  Texas 
the  spring  months  are  the  wettest  and  the  winter  months  are  the 
driest;  for  example,  at  Waco  the  rainfall  amounts  to  4-5  in.  in 
May  and  only  1*9  in.  in  December.  In  the  western  and  south- 
western parts  the  summer  months  are  the  wettest  and  the  spring 
months  are  the  driest;  thus,  at  El  Paso  the  rainfall  amounts  to 
2*2  in.  in  July  and  only  0*2  in.  in  April.  The  average  annual 
snowfall  for  the  state  is  about  5  in.^  ranging  from  19  m.  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Panhandle  to  scarcely  any  along  the  coast 
and  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
southerly  or  south-easterly  throughout  most  of  the  state  in  spring 
and  summer.  Along  the  coast  they  continue  in  the  same  direction 
throughout  the  year,  but  inland  they  usually  shift  to  the  north 
or  north-west  either  in  autumn  or  winter. 

Soils. — ^The  Coastal  Plain  has  for  the  most  part  a  light  sandy 
soil,  but  there  is  a  fertile  alluvium  in  the  river  bottoms  and  good 
clay  soils  on  some  of  the  uplands.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Prairie 
Plains  is  a  belt  known  as  the  Black  Prairie,  and  it  has  a  rich  black 
soil  derived  from  Upper  Cretaceous  limestone;  immediately  west 
of  this  is  another  belt  with  a  thinner  soil  derived  from  Lower 
Cretaceous  rocks;  a  southern  part  of  the  same  plains  has  a  soil 
derived  from  granite;  in  a  large  area  in  the  north-west  the  plains 
have  a  reddish  clay  soil  derived  from  Permian  rocks  and  a  variety 
of  soils — ffood  blaclc  soils  and  inferior  sandy  and  clay  soils — derived 
from  Carboniferous  rocks.  A  very  thin  soil  covers  the  Edwards 
Plateau,  but  on  the  Llano  Estacado  are  brownish  and  reddish 
loams  aerived  from  the  sediments  of  a  Neocene  lake. 

Agriculture, — ^The  total  farm  acreage  was  125,807,017  acres  in 
1900,  the  total  number  of  farms  ^  being  351,085,  their  average 
acreage  358*3  acres,  84-9  per  cent,  being  operated  by  white  farmers. 
There  were  11,220  farms  of  1000  acres  and  more;  10,183  between 


500  and  1000  acres;  115.393  between  100  and  500  acres;  and 
08,537  between  50  and  100  acres. 

The  production  of  Indian  com  was  122,250,000  bu.  in  1909 
(valued  at  $92,910,000);  the  wheat  crop,  5,050,000  bu.  (valued 
at  $5,939,000);  the  oat  crop,  11,500,000  bu.  (valued  at  $7,130,000); 
the  rice  crop,  9,894,000  bo.  (valued  at  $7,717,000);  tne  acreage 
under  hay  was  618,000,  the  crop  being  587,000  tons  and  its  value 
$6,985,000.  Texas  ranked  first  in  1899  among  the  states  in  the 
production  and  value  of  cotton,  the  acreage  of  which  increased 
from  2,178,435  acres  in  1879  to  6,960,367  acres  in  1899.  and  the 
number  of  commercial  bales  from  805,284  in  1879  to  2,566,21,2  in 
1899.  when  the  total  crop  was  valued  at  $96,729,^04,  The  esti- 
mates for  1909  were  9,334,000  acres  and  2,570,000  bales. 

In  the  value  of  live  stock  on  farms  and  ranges,  Texas  ranked 
seventh  among  the  states  in  1880  and  second  in  1900,  with  a  value 
of  $240,576,955.  The  value  of  all  domestic  animals  on  farms  and 
ranges  ia  1900  was  $236,227,934,  Texas  ranking  second  in. this 
respect  among  the  states.  The  censuses  from  i860  to  19OO  showed 
a  far  greater  number  of  neat  cattle  on  farms  and  ranges  in  Texas 
than  in  ^ny  other  state  or  Territory;  in  1900  the  number  was 
7»279i935  (excluding  spring  calves);  and  in  19IO  there  were 
8,308,000  neat  cattle  including  1,137,000  .r^jlch  cows.  ,  In  the 
number  of  horses  the  state  ranked  tnird  in  19QO,  with  1,174,003 
head — excluding  colts — and  in  1910  with  i, 36^^x36  head.  In  the 
number  of  mules  the  state  ranked  first  by  a  wide  margin  in  1900, 
with  474,737  head,  and  in  ipio  with  702,000  head.  In  the  number 
of  swine  the  state  ranked  eighth  in  1900  with  2,665,614  head,  and 
third  in  1910  with  3.205,000  head.  In  the  number  ot  sheep  the 
state  rose  from  fourtn  rank  iii  1880  to  first  in  1 890,  but  dropped 
to  tenth  rank  in  1900,  when  there  were  1,439,940  head;  in  1910 


^  Not  including  farms  of  less  than  three  acres  and  of  small  pro- 
ductive capacity. 
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there  were  1,909,000  sheep  in  the  state.  The  wool  product  of  the 
state  in  1900  was  9,638,002  lb,  and  in  1910  was  8,043,750  lb 
washed  and  unwashed  and  3,040,875  lb  scoured.  In  the  number 
of  chickens  (13,562,302  in  1000)  the  state  ranked  fifth,  and  in  the 
number  of  ducks,  geese  ana  turkeys  (1,299,044  in  1900),  ranked 
first. 

The  cereals  grow  generally  throughout  the  state,  excepting:  in 
the  arid  western  lands.  The  crop  of  Indian  com  is  especially 
large  in  a  belt  of  counties  beginning  near  the  north-eastorn  corner 
of  the  state  and  extending  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  Most  of 
the  rice  is  raised  along  tne  seaboard,  in  the  south-eastern  comer 
of  the  state.  The  largest  crops  of  cotton  are  grown  in  the  cereal- 
growing  counties. 

Forests  and  Timber. — ^About  64,000  sq.  m.,  or  24  per  cent,  of 
the  area  of  Texas,  is  estimated  to  be  wooded.  The  area  of  yellow 
pine  forests  (the  stand  is  estimated  at  67,568-5  million  ft.),  and  the 
lesser  one  of  hardwood,  together  with  considerable  softwood,  repre- 
sent lumber-producing  possibilities  of  much  economic  importance. 
The  pine  and  hardwood  areas  occur  chiefly  in  the  nortn-eastem 
part  of  the  state,  and  are  bordered  on  the  west  by  scattering  growths 
of  hardwood,  extending  as  far  westward  as  Austin.  Sparse  scrub 
timber,  of  little  value  except  for  posts,  poles  and  rough  beams 
and  for  fuel,  occtipies  the  region  westwara  to  approximately  the 
longitude  of  the  Pease  river.  Outside  of  these  general  areas,  forest 
products  are  of  relatively  little  value,  the  exceptions  being  the 
dense  growths,  in  certain  restricted  areas,  of  live-oak,  which  is  in 
demand  for  ship  timbers;  and  scattering  patches  of  hickory,  which 
i6  requisite  for  certain  manufactures.  The  pine  and  hardwood 
forests  are  of  great  economic  value  because  of  the  density  of  their 
growth,  and  there  are  at  hand  the  means  of  profitable  development 
of  this  industry  in  the  numerous  watercourses  which  make  logging 
cheap  and  expeditious.  The  maple,  walnut,  oak,  ash,  beech,  elm, 
gum,  sycamore,  hickory  and  poplar,  found  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Osage  highlands,  on  the  uplands  about  the  source  of  tne 
highlands  and  in  the  central  portions  of  the  Red  river  valley,  are 
valuable  for  cabinet  woods.  The  cut,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  yellow  pine,  was  valued  in  1900  at  $16,296,473. 

Fisheries. — ^The  value  of  the  fisheries  product  of  Texas  increased 
from  $286,610  (7,174,550  lb)  in  1897  to  $^5.3»8i4  (8,044,404  lb) 
in  1902;  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  industry  from 
$237,496  in  1897  to  $373, 72A  in  1902,  but  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  employed  decreased  slightly — ^from  1 199  in  1897  to  11 44  in 
1902.  The  values  of  the  principal  catches  in  1902  were:  red 
snapper,  $103,398;  oysters,  $100,359;  squeteague,  $49.577f  and 
channel  bass,  $39,525.' 

Minerals. — ^The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  Texas  in 
1890  was  $1,986,679;  in  1902,  $6,981,532;  in  1907,  $19,806,^158, 
and  in  1908,  $15,212,929 — the  valuations  for  the  two  years  last 
named  being  those  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  By 
far  the  largest  item  in  these  totals  after  1902  represented  the  value 
of  petroleum.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  this  resource  until 
1883;  in  1890  the  product  was  valued  at  only  $227;  and  five 
years  later  it  had  increased  to  only  $250.  A  good  quality  of  oil — 
better  in  fact  than  the  Ohio  product,  but  not  as  good  as  that 
of  Pennsylvania — ^was  accidentally  found  at  Corsicana,  Navarro 
county,  about  1894,  and  in  1898  it  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of 
1040  ft.  In  1901  an  extraordinary  "  gusher "  well  was  drilled 
near  Beaumont.  Jefferson  county;  in  the  nine  days  before  this 
well  was  cappea,  it  threw  a  stream  of  oil  160  ft.  high,  and  poured 
out  about  500,000  barrels.  The  development  of  the  Hardin  county 
field  also  began  in  1902.  As  the  result  of  these  developments,  the 
value  of  the  oil  product  increased  from  $277,135  (546,070  bbls.) 
in  1898,  to  $871,996  (836,039  bbls.)  in  1900;  to  $4,174,731 
(18,083,658  bbls.)  in  1902;  and  to  $10,410,865  (12,322.696  bbls.) 
in  1907;  At  decreased  to  $6,700,708  (ii,2o6,46i  bbls.)  in  1908. 
The  value  of  the  bituminous  coal  output  was  $465,900  (184,440 
short  tons)  in  1890;  $1,58 1,91  a  (968,373  short  tons)  in  1900; 
$2,778,811  (1,648,069  short  tons)  in  1907;  and  $3,410,481  (1,805,377 
short  tons)  in  1908.  The  value  of  the  product  of  limestones  and 
dolomites  in  1900  was  $124,728;  in  1^2,  $228,662;  of  sand- 
stones and  quartzites  in  1900,  $37,038;  in  1902,  ^165,56^;  while 
the  value  of  all  stone  produced  in  1907  was  $497,^62,  and  m  1908, 
$659,574.  Natural  gas  was  discovered  in  Washington  county  in 
1879,  but  was  not  commercially  used  in  that  vicinity  until  1888. 
In  1902  gas  was  discovered  in  Jefferson  county.  Other  minerals 
found  in  small  quantities  are  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron  ores,  man- 
ganese ores  and  tin. 

Manufactures. — ^The  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of 
Texas  in  1^5  was  $150,528,380,  the  capital  invested  in  manu- 
facturing being  $115,664,871,  ancl  the  number  of  factories,  3158. 

In  the  value  ($14,005,324  in  1900*  and  $18,698,815  in  1905) 

*  Publications  of  the  U.S.  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries. 
Part  xxix..  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  Year  ending  June  30, 
1903  (Washington,  1905). 

*The  statistics  given  in  the  text  for  1900  from  this  point  are 
for  factory  products  and  are  thus  comparable  with  those  given 
for  1905;  the  special  census  of  the  latter  year  was  limited  to  the 
manufactures  under  the  factory  system. 


of  its  cotton-seed  oil  and  cake  product  Texas  surpassed  ail  other 
states.  Flour  and  grist  mill  products  advanced  in  value  from 
$11,048,556  in  1900  to  $22,083,136  in  ioo5-  The  values  of  other 
prociucts  in  1905  were  as  follows:  slaughtering  and  meat  packing 
(wholesale),  $15,620,931;  lumber  and  timber  products  (which 
employed  the  largest  average  number  of  wage-earners — 13,332,  or 
27*2  per  cent.),  $16,278,2^0;  cars  and  ^neral  shop  construction 
and  repairs  by  steam  railway  companies,  $10,472,742;  printing 
and  publishing,  $7,782,247 ;  foundry  and  machine  shop  products, 
I905»  $41952,827;  malt  liguors,  $4ti53»938;  saddlery  and  harness, 
i.905f  $3.251 15?5-  The  hu;hest  average  quantity  of  rough  milled 
rice  per  establishment  in  the  United  States  in  1905  was  for  Texas, 
where  seventeen  establishments  produced  an  average  of  18,598,259  &, 
valued,  together  with  that  of  other  rice  products,  at  $4,638,867. 

Transportation. — Until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  transpor- 
tation facilities  remained  practically  undeveloped  in  Texas.  In 
i860  the  steam  railway  mileage  was  307  m.;  in  1870,  711  m.; 
in  1880,  3244  m.;  in  1890,  8709  m.;  in  1905,  11,949  m.;  m  1907, 
12,877  m.;  and  in  1908,  13,066  m.  Most  of  this  miiea^  is  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  the  western  and  southern  portions  having 
slight  railway  facilities.  The  principal  railway  systems  are  the 
Southern  Pacific,  the  Santa  F6,  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  the 
Colorado  &  Southern.  The  inland  waterways  include  the  25  ft. 
ship  canal  from  the  Gulf  to  Port  Arthur  (the  Port  Arthur  Canal)  > 
opened  in  189^,  and  transferred  to  the  United  States  gbvemmeiit 
in  1906;  the  Galveston  and  Brazos  River  canal,  29*5  m.  long  and 
of  a  ruling  depth  of  3  ft.,  also  acquired  by  the  government  in  1902, 
and  a  privately  owned  canal,  9  m.  long  and  from  6-5  ft.  to  10  ft. 
deep,  extending  from  Corpus  Christi  to  Aransas  Bay.  Other 
important  waterways  which  have  been  authorized  by  tne  United 
States  government  and  on  which  work  was  proceeding  in  1910  are 
canals  from  the  Rio  Grande  river  to  the  Mississippi  river  at  Donald- 
sonvilie,  Louisiana;  and  "  a  navigable  channel  oepth  of  5  ft.  in  a 
canal  alone  the  coast  of  Texas,  underlying  the  lagoons  lying  between 
the  islands  and  the  mainland  "  to  develop  light  navigation  to 
points  not  reached  by  the  railways.  Another  important  under- 
taking is  the  deepening  of  the  Trinity  river  to  Dallas,  a  distance 
of  511  m.,  thereby  affording  a  navigable  waterway  almost  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  state.  Congressional  appropriations  for 
the  survey,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  waterways  beean  in 
1852;  amounted  to  $15,055,688  between  1891  and  1896  inclusive, 
and  $1,613,829  between  1897  and  1907;  the  total  appropriated 
being  $23,249,419.  The  ports  of  entry  of  Texas  are  Galveston, 
Corpus  Chnsti,  Eagle  Pass,  £1  Paso  and  Brownsville. 

Population. — The  population  in  1880  wa.s  1,591,749; 
in  1890,  2,235,523;  in  1900, 3,048,710;  and  in  1910, 3,896,542.*  Of 
the  population  in  1900,  94-1  per  cent,  was  native  born,  79*6  per 
cent,  was  white  and  20-4  per  cent,  (or  620,722)  was  negro,  or  of 
negro  descent.  There  were  in  1900,  2,249,088  native  whites, 
i79»357  persons  of  foreign  birth,  836  Chinese,  470  Indians  and  13 
Japanese.  Of  the  inhabitants  bom  in  the  United  States  130,389 
were  natives  of  Tennessee,  129,945  of  Alabama,  90,584  of 
Mississippi,  77,950  of  Georgia  and  75,633  of  Arkansas;  and  of 
the  foreign-bom  71,062  were  Mexicans,  48,295  Germans,  9204 
Bohemians,  8213  English,  6870  Austrians  and  6173  natives  of 
Ireland.  Of  the  total  population  471,573  were  of  foreign  parent- 
age— i.e.  either  one  or  both  parents  were  foreign-bom,  and  of 
those  both  of  whose  parents  were  foreign-born  70,736  were  of 
German,  10,967  of  Bohemian,  7759  of  Irish  and  6526  of  Austrian 
parentage.  In  1906  1,226,906  inhabitants  of  the  state  were 
members  of  religious  societies.  Of  these  401,720  were  Baptists; 
317,495  Methodists;  308,356  Roman  Catholics;  62,090  Presby- 
terians; 39,550  Disciples  of  Christ;  34,006  membm  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ;  27,437  Lutherans;  14,246  Protestant 
Episcopalians;  7745  members  of  the  German  Evangelical  Synod 
of  North  America,  and  1S56  Congregationalists.  The  principal 
cities  are  San  Antonio,  Houston,  Dallas,  Galveston,  Fort  Worth, 
Austin,  the  capital,  Waco^El  Paso,  Laredo,  Denison  and  Sherman. 

Administration. — ^Texas  as  a  part  of  Mexico  was  governed 
under  the  constitution  (1827)  of  the  "  Free  State  of  Coahuila 
and  Texas";  a  separate  constitution  adopted  in  1835  was 
never  recognized  by  the  Mexican  government  and  never  went 
into  effect.  The  Texan  Declaration  of  Independence,  adopted 
in  November  1835,  was  accompanied  by  a  provisional  constitu- 
tion; and  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  March  1836 
there  were  adopted  an  executive  ordinance  and  a  constitution. 
As  a  state  of  the  United  States  Texas  adopted  a  constitution 
in  1845,  another  in  1866,  and  a  third  in  1868,  and  is  now 

*  In  other  census  years  the  populations  were:  1850  (the  first 
under  the  United  States),  212,592-  i860  604,215;  1870  818.579. 
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governed  under  the  constitution  of  1^76,  with  amendments 
of  i&79y  1883,  iSpOy  1891,  1897,  1904  and  1906.  All  male 
citizens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  resident  in  the  state 
for  one  year  and  in  the  county  or  election  precinct  for  six 
months  immediately  preceding  election  (except  paupers,  idiots, 
lunatics,  felons,  United  States  soldiers,  marines  and  seamen, 
ami  persons  who  have  taken  part,  either  as  principal  or  second, 
in  fighting  a  duel  or  in  sending  a  challenge)  have  the  right  of 
suffrage.  The  constitution  originally  forbade  the  registration 
of  voters,  but  an  amendment  of  1891  permits  it  in  cities  having 
a  population  of  ten  thousand  or  more,  and  the  Australian 
baUot  system  was  adopted  in  sucb  cities  by  an  act  of  the 
twenty^econd  legislature  in  X893.  An  amendment  to  the 
constitution  may  be  proposed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  members 
elected  to  each  house  of  the  legislature,  and  is  adopted  if  it  is 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  exeeutive  department  consists  of  a  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  comptroller  of  public  accounts,  trea- 
surer, commissioner  of  the  general  land  ofhce,  and  attorney-general. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  in  other  states,  the  secretary  of  state 
is  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  other  officials  are  elected  by 
popular  vote  for  two  years*  terms.  The  governor  and  lieutcnant- 
govertior  must  be,  at  the  time  of  election,  at  least  thirty  years 
of  age,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  residents  of  the  state  for 
the  preceding  five  years.  The  governor  receives  an  annual  salary 
of  $4000  and  the  use  of  the  governor's  mansion.  His  functions 
are  rather  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  average  American 
executive.  In  addition  to  the  usual  privilege  of  granting  pardons 
and  reprieves,  he  controls  considerable  patronage,  and  posisesses  a 
power  of  veto  which  extends  to  separate  items  in  appropriation 
Dills.  A  two-thirds  majority  in  each  house  is  necessary  to  over- 
ride a  veto. 

The  legislature  of  the  state  is  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Senate  consists  of  thirt^r-one  members, 
chosen  by  popular  vote  for  four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two 
years.  Representatives  are  elected  biennially.  Their  number, 
originally  mnety-three,  is  determined  by  apportionment  bills  passed 
after  the  publication  of  each  Federal  census,  but  under  the  con- 
stitution it  can  never  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Senators  and 
representatives  must  be  at  least  twenty-six  years  old,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  qualified  electors  of  the  state,  and  residents  of 
the  state  for  two  years,  and  of  the  district  for  one  year,  preceding 
the  election..  The  unusual  provision  that  two-thirds  of  each  house 
shall  constit;ute  a  quorum  would  probably  prove  inconvenient,  if 
the  political  parties  were  apprpximately  equal  jn  strength.  Bills . 
for  raising  revenue  may  originate  only  in  the  House  of  Representa* 
tives,  but  may  be  amended  or  rejected  by  the  Senate.  Meetings 
of  the  legidature  are  biennial,  although  special  sessions  may  be 
called  by  the  governor. 

The  judicial  system,  revised  by  a  constitutional  amendment  of 
1 89 1,  consists  of^a  supreme  court  of  three  members,  elected  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  with  civil  jurisdiction  only,  largely  appellate; 
a  court  of  criminal  appeals,  of  three  members,  elected  for  six  years, 
with  appellate  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases;  courts  of  civil  appeals 
(number  determined  by  the  legislature)  of  three  members  each, 
elected  for  six  years;  district  courts,  each  with  one  judge,  elected 
for  four  years,  with  original  jurisdicrion  in  the  more  important 
civil  and  criminal  (felony)  cases  and  a  limited  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion; county  and  justice  of  the  peace  courts  witJa  original  juris- 
diction in  misdemeanours  and  petty  dvil  cases.  The  commissioners' 
court  of  five  members,  including  the  presiding  judee,  attends  to 
county  business  matters,  the  cotmty  being  the  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment. . 

MisceUaneous  Laws, — The  long  domination  of  Spain  and  Mexico 
exercised  an  influence  on  the  institutions  of  the  state,  but  it  can 
easil>r  be  exa^gemted.  It  must  be  remembered  that  during  the 
colonial  period  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  population  was  never  very 
large,  that  the  first  permanent  Anglo-American  settlement  was 
not  established  until  1821,  that  there  was  ill-feeling  between  the 
two  peoples  almost  from  the  very  beginning,  and  that  in  fifteen 
years  the  Americans  carried  through  a  successful  rebellion.  The 
framework  of  the  governments  established  in  1856-37  and  1845 
was  :aot  essentially  different  from  those  with  which  the  framers 
were  familiar  in  the  United  >  States.  But  while  this  was  true  of 
the  outward  structure  it  was  impossible  to  disregard  enrirely  private 
rights  based  upon  Spanish  and  Mexican  le^slation.  In  other  words, 
the  system  of  lurisprudence  is  the  most  striking  example  of  Spanish 
influence.  There  was  the  same  conflict  between  the  English. 
Common  l^tw  and  the  Roman  Civil  Law  which  had  taken  place 
in  Louisiana  a  few  years  before  (see  Louisiana.)  ;  but  the  result 
was  different.  Owing  to  the  peaceful  character  of  its  acquisition 
and  the  relative  strength  of  th^  Romance  (French)  element, 
Louisiana  dontinued  the  use  of  the  Civil  Law.  The  Texas  invaders, 
on  the  other  hand,  adopted  the  Contmon  Law,  but  with  the  addition 
of  fioany  Ciy;U  Law  principles.     .Foi;  example,  the  state,  has  never 


made  any  distinction  between  law  and  equity,  and  it  has  always 
followed  the  Civil  Law  procedure  by  petition  and  answer.^  The 
independent  exbtence  of  Texas  as  a  republic  (1836-45)  was  also 
not  without  influence-  By  strengthening  the  feeling  of  local  pride 
it  added  force  to  the  states'  rights  sentiment,  and  it  enabled  the 
state  on  coming  into  the  Union  to*retain  possession  of  all  its  public 
lands.  This  vast  domain  has  been  utilized  to  provide  homes  lor 
settlers,  to  encourage  education,  to  subsidize  railways,  and  to 
build  the  state  capitol.  There  is  a  general  land  office  at  Austin 
under  the  charge  of  a  commisetoner.  Among  other  features  of 
iiiterest  the  constitution  forbids  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  makes  duelling  a  disqualification  for  holding  office  or  exer- 
cising the  right  to  vote,  and  authorizes  the  exclusion  of  atheists 
from  office.  There  is  also  a  clause  Mrhich  exempts  from  seizure 
for  debt  the  homestead,  not  more  than  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  the  country,  or  a  house  of  any  value  in  a  city  or  town  on  a  lot 
or  lote  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  in  value  at  the  time 
of  its  designation  as  the  homestead.  The  object  is  the  protection 
of  widows  and  orphans,  but  the  right  has  becai  very  much  abused, 
and  its  abuse  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  high  rate  of  interest 
which  prevails.  State*wide  prohibition  of  the  ^e  of  intoxicating 
liquors  was  voted  down  in  1887  and  a  local  option  law  went  into 
effect;  in  1907,  when  there  was  no  licence  in  145  (out  of  243) 
counties  and  licence  only  in  parts  of  51  other  counties,  a  law  was 
passed  giving  local  option  to  parts  of  cities  and  towns.  In  1908-09 
there  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  pass  in  the  legislature  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  for  state-wide  prohibition;  the 
amendment  was  favoured  by  the  Democratic  state  platform,  but 
the  hostility  of  the  legislature  to  Governor  Campb^,  who  favoured 
the  amendment,  secured  its  defeat. 

Both  husband  and  wife  retain  their  separate  title  to  the  pro- 
perty which  each  owned  before  marriage  and  to  that  acquired 
after  marriage  by  gift,  devise  or  descent,  and  to  the  increase  of 
all  lands  thus  acquired,  but  the  husband  has  the  sole  management 
both  of  his  own  and  of  his  wife's  separate  property.  Howevei*, 
should  the  husband  neglect  to  sue  for  the  recovery  of  any  separate 
property  of  his  wife  she  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  court, 
sue  for  it  in  her  own  name;  or  should  the  husband  refuse  to  sup- 
port his  wife  and  educate  her  children  as  her  fortune  would  war- 
rant, the  county  court  may  in  answer  to  her  comi^int  require  a 
fixed  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  her  property  to  be  paid  to  her. 
All  property  which  either  husband  or  wife  acquires  during  the 
marriage,  other  than  by  gift,  devise  or  descent,  is  their  common 
property,  and  during  coverture  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  husband 
only;  on  the  death  of  the  husband  the  widow  has  one-half  of  the 
property,  which  they  held  in  common.  The  causes  for  a  divorce 
are  cruelty,  adultery,  desertion  for  three  years,  or  conviction  after 
marriage  of  a  felony  and  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  without 
being  pardoned  within  one  year  after  oonviction;  th&  plaintiff 
must  reside  in  the  county  six  months  before  begioning  suit. 

Edwaiion, — Educational  matters  are  supervised  by  a  state 
board,  composed  of  the  governor,  comptroller  and  secretary  of 
state,  by  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  is  ex  officio 
secretary  of  the  board,  by  county  superintendents  (in  counties 
having  a  school  population  of  3000  or  more),  by  superintendents 
and  boards  of  trustees  in  corporate. towns  and  cities,  and  by  school 
commissioners  in  the  rural  districts.  The  permanent  public  school 
fund  is  the  largest  of  any  state  in  the  Union;  in  1908  it  included 
$3^,406,222  in  land  notes,  $15,136,808  in  bonds,  $7,915,257  (esti- 
mated) in  leased  lands,  and  $67,956  in  cash  awaiting  investment. 
The  invested  fund  is  largely  in  Federal,  state  and  county  bonds. 
The  revenue  for  schools  in  1907-08  was  $8,020,220,  of  which 
$2,761,651  was  from  the  state  tax,  $2,080,159  from  the  local  tax, 
$1,640,969  from  the  one  dollar  poll  tax  on  males  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-one  and  sixty,  $481,890  from  a  state  occupation  tax, 
$429*365  from  county  funds,  and  $105,806  from  tuition  fees.  The 
sute  apportionment  to  the  districts  was  $5  pec  capita  of  school 
population  in  1906-07,  and  was  $6  in  1907-08.  In  the  latter 
year  the  total  enrolment  in  public  schools  was;  777,545,  of  whom 
145,748  were  negroes.  Separate  schools  are  maintained  for  white 
and  negro  children  and  impartial  provision  is  made  for  both  races. 
In  1839  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  set  apart  fifty  square  leagues 
^21420  acres)  of  land  for  the  establishment  of  two  universities. 
The  state  legislature  approved  this  grant  in  1858,  added  to  the 
endowment  one  section  (640  acres)  out  of  every  ten  appropriated 
CO  encourage  the  building  oi  railways,  and  provided  that  there 
should  be  one  university  instead  of  two.  The  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction  delayed  the  execution  of  the  pkn,  and  the 
university  of^  Texas  was  not  opened  until  September  1883. 
The  main  university  is  at  Austin,  and  the  medical,  department 
(established  1891)  at  Galveston.  The  state  also  Supports,  wholly 
or  in  part:  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  College 
Station  (opeped  in  1876;  a  land  grant  coU^e  under  the  Morrill 
Act  of  1862),  near  Bryan,  which  has  a  course  in  textile  engineering 
besides  the  courses  usually  given  in  state  agricultural  and  mechanical 


For  a  full  discussion  of  this  question  see  E.  W.  Townes,  Quarterly 
of  ^  Texas  StaU  Historical  Association,  ti.  ^9*53,  134-151  (July 
and  October  1898)* 
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colleges;  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute  (1879)  ^t  Huntsville, 
the  North  Texas  State  Normal  (1901)  at  Denton,  the  South-west 
Texas  Normal  (1903)  at  San  Marcos,  the  School  of  Industrial  Arts 
for  girls  at  Denton,  and  the  Prairie  View  Industrial  and  Normal 
School  (1876)  for  negroes  near  Hempstead.  The  system  is  not 
uni&ed  or  organized:  the  university  s  department  of  education, 
the  school  for  eirls  at  Denton  and  the  negro  normal  school  all  issue 
teachers'  certificates*  but  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  or  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
state  library  and  museum  are  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Banking, 
Statistics,  History  and  Insurance.  Denominational  schools  are: 
Baylor  University  (Baptist;  1845),  at  Waco,  with  a  medical  de- 
partment at  Dallas ;  the  East  Texas  Normal  and  Industrial  Academy 
(Baptist;  1905),  at  Tyler;  Trinity  University  (Cumberland  Presby- 
terian; 1869),  at  Waxahachie;  Austin  College  (Presbyterian; 
1850),  at  Sherman;  South-western  University  (Methodist  Epis- 
copal; 1873),  at  Georgetown,  with  a  medical  department  at 
Dallas;  the  Polytechnic  College  (Methodist  Episcopal,  South; 
1891),  at  Fort  Worth;  Texas  Holiness  College  (Holiness;  18^), 
at  Peniel,  near  Greenville;  Texas  Christian  University  (Christian; 
1873  until  1895  at  Thorp's  Spring;  until  1902  Add-Kan  College), 
at  Waco;  St  Edward's  College  (Roman  Catholic,  under  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Cross;  1885),  at  Austin;  St  Mary's  Uni- 
versity (1854;  since  1884  under  the  Society  of  Jesus),  at  Galveston; 
St  Basil's  College  (under  the  Basilian  Fathers;  1899),  at  Waco;  for 
girls,  Baylor  Female  College  (Baptist;  1845),  at  Belton;  San 
Antonio  Female  College  (Methodist  Episcopal,  South;  1894),  at 
San  Antonio;  North  Texas  Female  Collejsje  (Methodist  Episcopal, 
South;  1877),  at  Sherman;  and  the  Academy  of  Our  Ladv  of  the 
Lake,  unaer  the  Sisters  of  Divine  Providence,  at  San  Antonio; 
and  for  negroes  Paul  Quinn  College  (African  Methodist  Episcopal; 
1881),  at  Waco;  Tillotson  College  (Congregational;  1881),  at 
Austin;  Samuel  Huston  College  (Methodist  Episcopal;  1900),  at 
Austin;  Bishop  College  (Baptist;  1881),  at  Marshall;  Wiley 
University  (Methodist  Episcopal;  1873),  at  Marshall;  and  Texas 
College  (Coloured  Methodist  Episcopal;  1895),  at  Tyler. 

Charitable  and  Penal  InstUuiions, — ^Texas  has  done  more  than 
any  other  Southern  state  for  the  humane  and  scientific  treatment 
of  its  dependent  and  defective  classes.  There  are  insane  asylums 
at  Austin  (the  State  Lunatic  Asylum),  San  Antonio  (the  South- 
western Insane  Asylum),  and  Terrell  (North  Texas  Hospital  for 
the  Insane);  the  Texas  School  for  the  Deaf  (1857),  an  institution 
for  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  coloured  youths  (1889),  a  School  for 
the  Blind  (1856),  and  a  home  for  dependent  Confederate  soldiers, 
at  Austin,  a  state  orphan  home  (1889)  at  Corsicana,  an  epileptic 
colony  at  Abilene,  and  a  state  reformatory  (1889)  for  boy*  under 
seventeen  years  at  Gatesville.  A  statute  of  1899,  authorized  by  a 
constitutional  amendment  of  1897,  instituted  a  system  of  pensions 
for  Confederate  veterans.  For  this  purpose  $200,000  was  appro- 
priated during  the  fiscal  year  1902-1903.  The  maximum  permitted 
ty  the  constitution  is  $250,000  per  annum.  The  penitentiaries  are 
at  Huntsville  and  Rusk,  and  there  is  a  reform  school  for  juvenile 
offenders  at  Gainesville.  The  convict  lease  system  in  its  most 
objectionable  form  was  abolished  in  1883,  and  convicts  are  now 
employed  on  state  account  or  by  private  contract.  There  are 
several  state  farms  in  successful  operation.  Each  of  these  institu- 
tions, penal  and  charitable,  has  its  own  superintendent  and  board 
of  managers,  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Finance, — Tnfe  heaw  debt  incurred  in  the  struggle  with  Mexico 
was  paid  out  of  the  $10,000,000  received  from  the  United  States 
government  under  the  Compromise  of  1850.  New  loans  were 
made  during  the  Civil  War,  but  they  were  repudiated  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1866,  and  were  made  void  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  constitution.  The  extravagance  of  the 
Reconstruction  governments  resulted  in  the  accumulation  by  1876 
of  a  debt  of  $4,792,394.  The  constitution  of  1876  forbids  the 
borrowing  of  money  except  to  supply  casual  deficiencies  of  revenue 
(amount  limited  to  $200,000  at  a  time),  repel  invasion,  suppress 
insurrection,  defend  the  state  in  war,  or  pay  existing  debts.  The 
nominal  amount  of  the  public  debt  on  the  ist  of  September  1908 
^was  $3,989,400,  but  the  figures  are  misleading,  because,  with  the 
exception  of  $22,000  (held  partly  by  counties),  all  of  these  obliga- 
tions were  in  the  permanent  school  fund  or  in  funds  for  the  Univer- 
sity, the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  the  various 
charitable  institutions.  Owing  to  a  clause  in  the  constitution 
forbidding  the  issue  of  bank  charters,  the  financial  business  of 
the  state  was  controlled  by  national  and  private  banks  until  1904, 
when  the  constitution  was  amended  and  provision  was  made  for 
the  incorporation  of  state  banks  under  a  system  of  state  super- 
vision, regulation  and  control,  deposits  being  guaranteed  as  in 
the  Oklahoma  banking  system. 

History. — The  history  of  Texas  may  be  regarded  as  a  step  m 
the  great  struggle  between  England,  France  and  Spwn  for 
the  XK>ssession  of  America.  The  earliest  explorations  were 
made  by  the  Spaniards,  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  1538-36,  and  Francisco 
Vasquez  de  Corpnado,  1540-42,  but  the  first  colony  was  that 
planted  on  Matagorda  Bay  in  1685  by  the  French  under  the 


Sieur  de  la  Salle.  This  was,  however,  soon  abandoned,  and  the 
field  left  to  the  Spanish.  Beginning  in  1690  they  established 
several  ecclesiastical,  military  and  dvil  settlements  kno?m 
respectively  as  missions  (Franciscan),  presidios,  and  pueblo^. 
In  or  near  the  city  of  San  Antonio  are  the  ruins  of  five  missions 
built  of  stone;  and  missions  were  more  numerous  in  east 
Texas,  but  they  were  built  of  wood  and  nothing  remains  to  mark 
their  location.  In  1727  the  territory,  with  vaguely  defined 
limits,  was  formed  into  a  province  and  named  Tejas,  or  Texas, 
after  the  tribe  or  the  confederacy  of  Tejas  Indians.  For  more 
than  a  century  the  conditions  were  favourable  for  colonization. 
The  French  in  Louisiana  proved  to  be  peaceable  neighbours, 
and  that  province,  both  under  French  (to  1763)  and  under 
Spanish  rule  (1763-1803)  served  as  a  protection  against  the 
English.  Spain  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
however,  and  it  was  lost  when  the  United  States  purchas^ 
Louisiana  in  1803.  Three  abortive  Anglo-American  invasions 
during  the  first  few  years  of  the  centviry  indicated  the  future 
trend  of  events.  The  first,  under  Philip  Nolan,  in  1 799-1801, 
was  poorly  supported,  and  was  crushed  without  difficulty; 
the  second,  under  Bernardo  Gutierrez  and  Augustus  Magee, 
181 2-13,  captured  San  Antonio  and  defeated  several  Mexican 
armies,  but  was  finally  overpowered;  the  third,  under  James 
Long,  an  ex-officer  of  the  United  States  army,  1819-21,  was  less 
formidable.  The  year  182 1  marks  a  significant  turning-point 
in  the  history.  By  the  Florida  treaty,  finally  ratified  at  that 
time,  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to  Texas,  based  on  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  were  given  up,  and  the  eastern  and  northern 
boundaries  of  the  province  were  determined.  They  were  to  be, 
in  general  terms,  the  Sabine  river,  the  94th  meridian  (approxi- 
mately), the  Red  river,  the  looth  meridian,  the  Arkansas  river, 
and  the  42nd  parallel.  So  far  as  Spain  was  concerned  this  was 
only  a  form,  inasmuch  as  Mexico,  of  which  Texas  fonned  a 
part,  was  just  completing  its  long  struggle  for  independence 
(1810-21).  In  that  year  also  (December  1821)  Stephen  F. 
Austin  established  the  first  permanent  Anglo-American  settle- 
ment at  San  Felipe  de  Austin  on  the  Brazos  river.  This  was 
followed  by  an  extensive  immigration  from  the  United  States 
during  the  period  of  Mexican  rule  (1821-36).  It  is  estimated 
that  the  population,  exclusive  of  Indians,  increased  from  four 
thousand  in  1821  to  ten  thousand  in  1827,  and  nearly  twenty 
thousand  in  1830.  Most  of  the  settlers  came  from  the  southern 
section  of  the  Union  and  of  course  brought  their  slaves  with 
them,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  their  object  was  the 
territorial  extension  of  slavery,  or  that  the  revolt  against 
Mexico  was  the  result  of  dissatisfaction  with  that  country's 
anti-slavery  policy.  Texas  was  joined  to  Coahuila  in  1827  to 
form  a  state  of  the  Mexican  federation.  Although  the  attempt 
to  force  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  upon  the  people,  tie 
federal  decree  of  1830  forbidding  further  immigration  from  the 
states,  and  the  reckless  grants  of  land  to  Mexican  favourites 
aroused  some  ill-feeling,  the  government  on  the  whole  was 
fairly  liberal.  The  peace  party,  led  by  Stephen  F,  Austin, 
was  able  to  restrain  the  more  warlike  followers  of  William 
H.  Wharton  and  Henry  Smith  (i 794-1851)  until  1835,  when 
Santa  Anna  overthrew  the  federal  constitution  of  1824  and 
established  a  dictatorship.  A  consultation  of  representatives 
from  the  various  settlements  met  at  San  Felipe  de  Austin, 
October  to  November  1835.  Under  Austin's  influence  the 
delegates  rejected  an  independence  resolution  and  recommended 
a  union  with  the  Mexican  Liberals  for  the  restoration  of  the 
constitution  of  1824.  A  provisional  government  .was  organized 
with  Henry  Smith  as  governor  and  James  W.  Robinson  (d.  1853) 
as  lieutenant-governor,  Sam  Houston  as  major-gerieral  of  the 
armies  of  Texas;  and  Austin,  Wharton  and  Branch  T.  Archer 
( 1 790-1858)  were  elected  commissioners  to  seek  aid  in  the 
United  States.  Hostilities  had  already  begun.  The  Texans 
routed  the  Mexicans  near  Gonzales  on  the  2nd  of  October. 
About  a  hundred  men  under  Colonel  James  Bowie  and  Captain 
J.  W.  Fannin  defeated  a  Mexican  force  near  Mission  Conception 
on  the  28th  of  October;  and  after  a  campaign  of  nearly  two 
months  Bdjar  was  surrendefred  to  them  on  the  tith  of 'DecettAcr. 
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In  the  MaUmoras  expedition  tbe  Texan  forces  were  severely 
crippled  on  account  of  a  quarrel  between  Governor  Smith,  who 
desired  independence,  and  the  majority  of  his  council,  who 
favoured  union  with  the  Mexican  Liberals.  The  command 
was  divided  between  Houston,  who  was  supported  by  the 
governor,  and  two  leaders,  Frank  W.  Johnson  and  J.  W.  Fannin, 
who  were  appointed  by  the  coimdl.  The  Mexicans  under 
Santa  Anna  captured  the  Alamo  on  the  6th  of  March  1836  and 
slau^tered  ita  garrison  of  183  men;  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  they  captured  Fannin  and  his  force  of  371  men,  and  a 
week  later  slaughtered  all  except  twenty  who  escaped.  Houston 
now  assumed  active  command  and  retreated  before  Santa  Anna 
until  he  reached  the  San  Jacinto  river,  where  he  dealt  the  enemy 
a  crushing  blow  and  brought  the  war  to  an  end;  nearly  all  of 
Santa  Anna's  army  were  killed,  wounded  or  taken  prisoners, 
and  even  Santa  Anna  himself  was  captured  the  next  day, 
while  the  Texans  lost  only  two  killed  and  twenty-three  wounded. 
The  weakness  of  the  Mexican  Liberals  and  the  necessity  of 
securing  aid  in  the  States  led  the  Austin  party  to  abandon 
their  opposition  to  independence.  A  convention,  assembled 
in  the  town  of  Washington  on  the  ist  of  March,  adopted  a 
declaration  of  independence  on  the  2nd  and  a  republican  con- 
stitution on  the  17  th.  Houston  was  elected  president  in 
September  1836,  and  the  independence  of  the  republic  was 
recognized  in  1837  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Belgium.  After  a  long  conflict  over  the  slavery  question, 
the  state  was  admitted  into  the  Union  under  a  joint  resolution 
of  Congress  adopted  on  the  ist  of  March  1845,^  on  condition 
that  the  United  States  should  settle  all  questions  of  boundary 
with  foreign  governments,  that  Texas  should  retain  all  of  its 
vacant  and  unappropriated  public  lands,  and  that  new  states, 
not  exceeding  four  in  number,  might  be  formed  within  its 
limits.  The  western  boundary  claimed  by  the  republic  was 
the  Rio  Grande  to  its  source  and  the  meridian  of  longitude 
from  that  point  to  the  forty^^second  parallel,  although  as  a 
political  division  of  Mexico  its  limits  never  extended  farther 
west  than  the  Nueces  and  the  Medina-  The  United  States 
government  asserted  the  Rio  Grande  claim  and  prepared  to 
enforce  it  at  the  cost  of  war;  at  the  same  time  the  Mexican 
government  considered  annexation,  regardless  of  the  boundary 
question^  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States.  An  army 
of  2000  men  under  Zachary  Taylor  (q.v,)  arrived  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Matamoras,  on  the  28th  of 
March  1846.  The  Mexican  commander,  Pedro  de  Ampudia, 
demanded  Taylor's  withdrawal  beyond  the  Nueces  within 
twenty-four  hours.  He  did  not  obey,  and  Mariana  Arista, 
Ampudia's  successor,  opened  hostilities.  The  Americans,  out- 
numbered three  to  one,  defeated  the  Mexicans  in  the  battles 
of  Palo  Alto  (May  8th)  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  (May  9th). 
The  war  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
(February  2,  1848)  by  which  Mexico  accepted  the  Rio  Grande 
boundary.  By  the  Compromise  of  1850  Texas  received 
$10,000,000  for  its  territory  lyihg  north  and  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  looth  meridian  to  the  Rio  Grande,  following 
36*^  30'  N.,  103°  W.  and  32**  N.  The  final  step  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  present  boundaries  of  the  state  was  taken  in  1896, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  thie  Greer 
county  case.  Under  the  Florida  treaty  of  1819^21  a  portion 
of  the  Red. river  was  to  be  the  horthem  boundary  of  Texas 
east  of  the  looth  meridian,  but  as  there  are  two  branches  of  the 
river  meeting  east  of  the  meridian  the  enclosed  territory  (Greer 
county)  was  in  dispute.  The  decision  of  1896  selected  the 
southern  branch  and  thus  deprived  Texas  of  a  large  tract  of 
fertile  land  over  which  it  had  previously  exercised  jurisdiction. 

In  the  crisis  of  1860-61  Texas  sided  witji.  the  other  Southern 
Stated  in  spite  of  the  strong  Unionist  influence  exerted  by  the 
German  settlers  and  by  Governor  Sam  Houston.  An  ordinance 
of  secession  was  adopted  February  i,  1861,  and  Gbvemor 
Houston  was  deposed  from  office  on  March  i6th.  The  state 
was  never  the  scene  d  activie  military  operations  during  the 

*  This  acquisition  of  foreign  territory  by  Joint  resolution  instead 
of  by  treaty  was  followed  in  the  case  of  Hawaii  in  1898. 


Civil  War  (1861-65),  although  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  last  battle  of  the  conflict  was  fought  on  its  soil,  at  Palmito, 
near  Palo  Alto,  on  the  13th  of  May  1865,  more  than  a 
month  after  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  In  conformity 
with  President  Johnson's  plan  of  reconstruction,  a  constitution 
recognizing  the  abolition  of  slavery,  renoimcing  the  right  of 
secession,  and  repudiating  the  war  debt  was  adopted  in  1866, 
and  J.  W.  Throckmorton,  Unionist  Democrat,  was  elected 
governor.  When,  in  1867,  the  Congressional  plan  of  recon- 
struction was  substituted,  Texas  was  joined  to  Louisiana  to 
constitute  the  fifth  military  district,  and  the  first  commander. 
General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  removed  Throckmortpn  from  office  as 
"  an  impediment  to  reconstruction  "  and  appointed  E.  M.  Pease 
in  his  place.  Delegates  to  a  new  constitutional  convention 
were  elected  in  1868,  the  constitution  framed  by  this  body  was 
ratified  in  November  X869,  state  officers  and  congressmen  were 
elected  the  same  day,  the  new  legislature  ratified  the  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments,  and  on  the  30th  of  March  1870 
Texas  was  readmitted  to  the  Union.  But  the  state  remaihed 
under  the  rule  of  negroes  and  carpet-baggers,  supported  by 
United  States  troops  until  the  inauguration  of  Governor  Richard 
Coke  in  1874.  It  has  since  been  consistently  Democratic. 
The  supremacy  of  the  party  was  threatened  for  a  time  by  the 
growth  of  Populism,  but  the  danger  Was  avoided  by  the  accept- 
ance of  free  silver,  and  the  partial  adoption  of  the  Populist 
local  programme.  This  surrender  aroused  strong  opposition 
among  the  conservative  or  Cleveland  Democrats,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  Hogg-Clark  gubernatorial  campaign  of  1892. 
The  victory  of  the  Radicals  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
railway  rate  commission,  based  upon  a  constitutional  amendment 
of  1890  and  a  statute  of  1891,  the  passage  of  an  alien  land  law 
in  1891,  which  was  declared  unconstitutional  and  amended  in 
1892,  the  adoption  of  the  Australian  ballot  system  for  cities 
and  towns  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  (1892),  the  retire- 
ment of  Roger  Q.  Mills  from  the  United  States  Senate  (1899) 
and  the  sending  of  free  silver  delegations  to  the  national  con- 
ventions of  1896  and  1900/  1 

Governors 


Spanish  Period 

Domingo  Ter^n  de  los  RiOs. 
Don  Gaspardo  de  Anaya. 
Don  Martin  de  Alarc6n. 
Marquis  San  Miguel  de  Aguayo. 
Fernando  de  Almazan. 
Melchibr  deMediavilla  y  Arcona, 
Juan  Antonio  BustiHos  y  Geval- 

los. 
Manuel  de  Sandoval. 
Carlos  de  Fmnquis. 
Prudencio  de  Oribio  de  Basterra. 

Justo  Boneo. 
acinto  de  Barrios  y  Jaiirequi. 


(1690-1821)' 

Antonio  de  Marto0  y  Navarrete. 

Juan  Maria  Baron  de  Ripperda. 

Domingo  Cabello. 

Rafael  Pacheco. 

Manuel  Munoz. 

Juan  Bautista  Elguezabal. 

Antonio  Cordero. 

Manuel  de  Salcedo. 

Juan  Bautista  Ca8as,provi^onal. 

Manuel  de  Salcedo. 

Christoval  Dominquez. 

Antonio  Martinez. 


Mexican  Period  (1821-36)' 
Trespalacios. 

Don  Luciana  Garcia,  provisional. 
Rafael  Gonzales,  provisional. 
Victor  Blanco. 
Jose  Maria  Viesca. 
Tos6  Maria  Letona. 
Francisco  Vidauri  y  Villasenor,  provisional. 

Jos6  Maria  Goribar,      >  . '   ,  pi^rn^;.-,*.^ 
uan  Jos6  Elguezebal,  i"''^^  claimants. 
Augustin  Viesca. 
Henry  Smith,  provisional  .       . '      • 

Period  of  the  Republic  (1836-46)* 

David  G.  Burnet,  provisional 

Sam  Houston  

Mirabeau  B.  Lamar 

Sam  Houston  ,..,.. 

Anson  Jones 


1835-36 


1836 

1836-38 

1838-41 

1841-44 

1844-46 


*  Coahuila  and  Texas,  1 690-1 725,  Texas  alone  1 725-1 824. 
»  Coahuila  and  Texas,  1824-35. 

*  The  state  was  annexed  to  the  Union  in  1845,  but  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  continued  in  existence  untd  early  in  1846. 
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Period  of  StaUhood  (1846-    ) 

James  Pinckney  Henderson,  Democrat  .  1846-47 

George  T.  Wood,                          „  1847-49 

P.  Hansborough  Bell,                   „  1849-53 

Elisha  M.  Pease,                           „  1853-57 

Hardin  R.  Runnels,                      „  1857-59 

Sam  Houston,                               „  1859-61 
Edward  Clark  (lieutenant-governor,  acting)  Dem.   1861 

Francis  R.  Lubbock,  Democrat  1861-63 

Pendleton  Murray,             „  1863-65 

Andrew  T.  Hamilton,  provisional  .  1865-66 
Tames  W.  Throckmorton,  Conservative  Democrat  1866-67 

Elisha  M.  Pease,  provisional  1867-70 

Edmund  J.  Davis,  Republican  1870-74 

Richard  Coke,  Democrat  1874-76 

Richard  B.  Hubbard,  Democrat    .  1876-79 

Oran  M.  Roberts,               „          .         .  .         1879-83 

John  Ireland,                       „  1883-87 

Lawrence  S.  Ross,               „  .         1887-91 

James  S.  Hoge,                   „          .         .  -         1891-95 

Charles  A-  Culberson,         „          .         .  .         1895-99 

Joseph  D.  Sayers,                „          .         •  .         1899-1903 

Samuel  W.  T.  Lanham,      „           .         .  .         1903-1907 

Thomas  M.  Campbell,        „          .         .  .         1907-19" 

O.  B.  Colquitt,                    „          .         .  .         iqii- 
BiBLiOGRAPHY.— For  pencral  physical  description  see  Annual 

Reports  i'   '                "         •    •  --           ...  ^             v    ^    ,,, 

Simonds, 

tribtUion  .  ,  _  ^  ,    _ 

For  economic  description  see  The  Natural  Resources  and  Economic 
Conditions  of  the  State  of  Texas  (New  York,  1901).  On  the  fauna 
and  flora  see  Vernon  Bauey,  Biological  Survey  of  Texas  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1905)  in  North  American  Fauna,  No.  25. 

On  the  administration :  see  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
with  Amendments  (Austin,  1891);  John  and  Henry  Sayles,  Anno- 
tated  Civil  Statutes  of  Texas  (2  vols.,  St  Louis,  1897);  The  Session 
Laws,  Twenty-fifth  to  Twenty-ninth  Legislature  (Austin,  1897- 
1905);  W.  M:  Gonge,  The  Fiscal  History  of  Texas  (Philadelphia, 
1852),  for  the  early  financial  history;  O.  M.  Roberts  in  D.  G. 
Wooten's  history  (see  below),  ii.  7-325,  for  an  account  of  legis- 
lative and  judicial  history;  and  T.  J.  Lane  in  Wooten  for  the 
educational  system.  Some  valuable  statistics  will  be  found  in 
C.  W.  Raines,  Year-Book  for  Texas,  igoi  (Austin,  1902). 

An  excellent  guide  to  the  history  of  the  state  is  C.  W.  Raines, 
Bibliograjbhy  of  Texas  (Austin,  1896).  The  best  history  of  the 
state  IS  (Seorge  P.  Garrison's  Texas  (Boston  and  New  York,  1903), 
in  the  American  Commonwealths  series,  but  its  treatment  of  the 
period  since  1845  is  too  brief.  John  Henry  Brown's  History  of 
Texas  from  1685  to  i8q2  (2  vols.,  St  Louis,  1892)  is  a  detailed, 
rather  biased  treatment,  by  an  old  Texas  pioneer  who  had  access 
to  a  large  mass  of  unprinted  material.  The  best  of  the  older  works 
and  the  basis  for  subsequent  books  on  the  period  which  it  covers 
is  Henderson  Yoakum's  Hw^y  of  Texas  from  its  first  Settlement 
in  1685  to  its  Annexation  io  the  United  States  in  1840  (2  vols..  New 
York,  1856).  See  also  David  B.  Edward,  The  History  of  Texas 
(Cincinnati,  1836),  slightly  pro-Mexicaa  in  sympathy;  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft, History  of  Texas  and  the  North  Mexican  States  (2  vols.,  San 
Francisco,  1884-^9),  valuable  for  authorities  cited  in  the  foot- 
notes; and  H.  M.  Williams,  Sam  Houston  and  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence in  Texas  (Boston  and  New  York,  1893),  the  best  life  of 
Houston.  Dudley  G.  Wooten  (ed.),  A  Comprehensive  History  of 
Texas,  1685-1807  (2  vols.,  Dallas,  1898),  contains  a  reprint  of 
Yoakum  with  notes  and  several  chapters  by  various  wnteis  on 
Anglo-American  colonization,  the  revolution  against  Mexico,  the 
land  system,  the  educational  system,  &c.  A  series  of  monographs 
dealing  mostly  with  the  period  before  1845  will  be  found  in  The 
Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association  (Austin,  1897  sqq.). 
Among  the  manuscript  treasures  at  Austin  may  be  mentioned  the 
diplomatic  corresponaence  of  the  Republic  in  the  state  department, 
the  Nacogdoches  archives  and  the  W.  D.  Miller  papers  in  the  state 
library,  and  the  Bexar  archives  and  the  Guy  M.  Bryan  (Austin) 
papers  in  the  university. 

TEXT  (Lat.  textum,  woven  fabric,  from  iexere,  to  weave),  a 
term  which  is  applied  with  several  varieties  of  meam'ng  to  the 
actual  words  of  an  author  as  written;  it  is  thus  used  of  the 
original  composition  as  opposed  to  the  commentary,  paraphrase, 
notes,  &c.,  written  by  others  upon  it,  and  to  the  written  printed 
matter  as  opposed  to  the  illustrations,  diagrams,  &c.,  accom- 
panying it  (see  Textual  daxiasM  below).  A  specific  meaning 
is  that  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  used  as  the  subject  of  a  sermon 
or  discourse,  as  an  argument  or  illustration  in  theological  dis- 
cussion or  as  a  means  of  edification,  exhortation  or  admonition. 
Technically  the  term  is  also  applied  to  a  particular  form  of 
writing  in  MSS.  before  the  age  of  printing,  and  so,  in  com- 
position, in  such  uses  as  "  text-hand,"  "  text-writer,"  &c.  A 
''  text-book ''  is  a  manual  or  handbook  of  instruction,  such  as 


is  used  by  students  as  the  staadard  book  on  the  subject  which 
they  may  be  studying. 

TEXTILE-PRINTING.  ''  Textile  "  (see  Wkavimc)  is  a  general 
name  for  all  woven  fabrics  (Lat.  texerCy  to  weave),  and  the 
art  of  ornamenting  such  fabrics  by  printing  on  des}g;ns  or 
patterns  in  colour  is  very  andeot,  probably  originating  in  the 
East.  It  has  been  practised  in  some  form,  with  considerable 
success,  in  China  and  India  from  time  immemorial,  and  the 
Chinese,  at  least,  are  known  to  have  made  use  of  engraved 
wood-blocks  many  centuries  before  any  kind  of  printing  was 
known  in  Europe.  That  the  early  Egyptians,  too,  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  is  proved  not  merely  by  the  writings  of 
Pliny  but  by  the  discovery,  in  the  Pyramids  and  other  Egyptian 
tombs,  of  fragments  of  cloth  which  were  imdoubtedly  decorated 
by  some  method  of  printing. 

The  Incas  of  Peru,  Chile  and  Mexico  also  practised  textile* 
printing  previous  to  the  Spanish  Invasion  in  1519;  but,  owing 
to  the  imperfect  character  of  their  records  before  that  date, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  discovered  the  art  for  them- 
selves, or,  in  some  way,  learnt  its  principles  from  the  Asiatics. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  India  was  the  source  from  which,  by 
two  different  channels,  Europeans  derived  their  knowledge  of 
block-printing.  By  land  its  practice  spread  slowly  westwards 
through  Persia,  Asia  Minor  and  the  Levant,  until  it  was  taken 
up  in  Eiur ope — dimng  the  latter  half  of  the  1 7th  century.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  the  French  brought  directly  by  sea,  from  their 
colonies  on  the  east  coast  of  India,  samples  of  Indian  blue  and 
white  "  resist  "  prints,  and  along  with  them,  particulars  of  the 
processes  by  which  they  had  been  produced. 

I.  Technology 

Textile-printing  was  introduced  into  England  in  1676  by  a 
French  refugee  who  opened  works,  in  that  year,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  near  Richmond.  Curiously  enough  this  is  the 
first  print-works  on  record;  but  the  nationality  and  political 
status  of  its  founder  are  siifficient  to  prove  that  printing  was 
previously  carried  on  in  France.  In  (Germany,  too,  textile 
printing  was  in  all  probability  well  established  before  it  spread 
to  England,  for,  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  dis* 
trict  of  Augsburg  was  celebrated  for  its  printed  linens — a  reputa- 
tion not  likely  to  have  been  built  up  had  the  industry  been 
introduced  later  than  1676. 
•  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  commercial  importance  of 
calico-printing  seems  to  have  been  almost  iounediately  recog- 
nized, and  in  consequence  it  spread  and  developed  there  much 
more  rapidly  than  in  England,  where  it  was  neglected  and 
practically  at  a  standstill  for  nearly  ninety  years  after  its  intro* 
duction.  During  the  last  two  decades  of  the  17th  century  and 
the  earlier  ones  of  the  i8th  new  works  were  started  in  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  Austria;  but  it  was  only  in  1736 
that  calico-printing  was  first  practised  in  Scotland,  and  not 
until  twenty^stx  years  later  that  Messrs  Clayton  of  Bambef 
Bridge,  near  Preston,  established  in  1764  the  first  print-works 
in  Lancashire,  and  thus  laid  the  foimdation  of  what  has  since 
become  one  of  the  most  important  industries  at  the  county 
and  indeed  of  the  cotuitty.  At  the  present  time  calico-printing 
is  carried  on  extensively  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  say  that  th^e  is  scarcely  a  civilized  country  in 
either  hemisphere  where  a  print-works  does  not  exist. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view  most  of  the  pioneer  work  m 
calico-printing  was  done  by  the  French;  and  so  rapid  was 
their  advance  in  this  branch  of  the  business  that  they  soon 
came  to  be  acknowledged  as  its  leading  exponents.  Their 
styles  of  design  and  schemes  of  colour  w^re  closely  followed^-* 
even  deliberately  copied— by  all  other  European  printers;  and, 
from  the  early  da)rB  of  the  industry  down  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  X9th  century,  the '  productions  of  the  Fr^ich  printers  in 
Jouy,  Beauvais,  Rouen^  Alsace-Lorraine,  &c.,  were  looked  upon 
as  representing  "  aU  that  was  best "  in  artistic  calico-printing. 
This  reputation  was  established  by  the  superiority  of  their 
earlier  work,  which,  whatever  else  it  may  have  lacked,  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  the  two  main  qualities  essential  to  all  good 
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decorative  work,  viz.,  appropriateness  of  pattern  and  excellency 
of  workmanship.  If,  occasionally,  the  earlier  designers  per- 
mitted themselves  to  indulge  in  somewhat  bizarre  fancies, 
they  at  least  carefully  refrained  from  any  attempt  to  produce 
those  pseudo-realistic  eflFects  the  imdue  straining  after  which 
in  later  times  ultimately  led  to  the  degradation  of  not  only 
French  calico-printing  design,  but  of  that  of  all  other  European 
nations  who  followed  their  lead.  The  practice  of  the  older 
craftsmen,  at  their  best,  was  to  treat  their  ornament  in  a  way 
at  once  broad,  simple  and  direct,  thoroughly  artistic  and  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  means  by  which  it  had  to  be  reproduced. 
The  result  was  that  their  designs  were  characterized,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  those  qualities  of  breadth,  flatness  of  field,  simplicity 
of  treatment  and  ptireness  of  tint  so  rightly  prized  by^  the  artist; 
and,  on  the  other,  by  their  entire  freedom  from  those  meretri- 
cious effects  of  naturalistic  projection  and  recession  so  dear 
to  the  modern  mind  and  so  utterly  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  applied  art. 

Methods  of  Printing. 

Broadly  speaking  textile-printing  means  the  local  application, 
to  textile  fabrics,  of  any  colour  in  definite  patterns  or  designs, 
but  in  properly  printed  goods  the  colour  becomes  part  and 
parcel  of  the  fibre,  or,  in  other  words,  the  latter  is  dyed  so  as 
to  resist  washing  and  friction.  Textile-printing,  then,  may  be 
looked  ufKm  as  a  form  of  dyeing;  but,  whereas  in  dyeing  proper 
the  whole  fabric  is  uniformly  covered  with  one  colour,  in  printing 
one  or  more  colours  are  applied  to  it  in  certain  parts  only,  and 
in  sharply  defined  patterns.  In  principle  these  two  bijanches  of 
textile  colouring  are  closely  allied,  for  the  colouring  matters 
used  in  each  case  are  practically  identical,  but  in  practice  the 
means  whereby  their  respective  objects  are  attained  bear  little 
or  no  resemblance  to  each  other.  In  dyeing,  for  instance,  it  is 
sufl&cient,  for  the  most  part,  to  immerse  the  fabric  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  dye-studff,  stirring  it  about  constantly  or  other- 
wise manipulating  it  to  prevent  unevenness.  In  printing, 
however,  the  colour  must  be  apphed  by  special  means — either 
by  a  wooden  block,  a  stencil  or  engraved  plates,  or  rollers — 
and  thickened  to  prevent  it  from  spreading,  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion, beyond  the  limits  of  the  pattern  or  design.  Many  colours 
also  contain,  besides  the  colouring  matter  and  thickening,  all 
the  substances  necessary  for  their  proper  fixation  on  the  doth 
when  the  latter  is  simply  passed  through  a  subsequent  process  of 
steaming,  and  others  again  require  to  be  subjected  to  many 
after  treatments  before  they  are  thoroughly  developed  and 
rendered  fast  to  light  and  washing. 

There  are  five  distinct  methods  at  present  in  use  for  producing 
coloured  patterns  on  cloth: — 

(i)  Hand  block-printing. 

(2)  Perrotine  or  block-printing  by  machine. 

(3)  Engraved  plate-printing. 

(4)  Engraved  roller-printing. 

(5)  StendlHng,  which  although  not  really  a  printing  process 
may  be  classed  here  as  one. 

(i)  Hand  Block-Printing, — ^This  process,  though  considered  by 
some  to  be  the  most  artistic,  is  the  earliest,  simplest  and  dowest  of 
all  methods  of  printing. 

The  blocks  may  be  made  of  box,  lime,  holly,  sycamore,  plane  or 
pear  wood,  the  latter  three  being  most  generally  employed.  They 
vary  in  size  considerably,  but  must  always  be  between  two  and 
three  inches  thick,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  warp— a  defect  which 
is  additionally  guarded  against  by  backing  the  wood  chosen  with 
two  or  more  pieces  of  cheaper  wood,  such  as  deal  or  pine.  The 
several,  pieces  or  blocks  are  tongued  and  grooved  to  fit  each  other, 
and  are  then  securely  glued  together,  under  pressure,  into  one  solid 
block  with  the  grain  of  each  alternate  piece  running  in  a  different 
direction. 

The  block,  being  planed  quite  smooth  and  i)erfectly^  flat,  next 
has  the  design  drawn  upon,  or  transferred  to  it.  This  latter  is 
effected  by  rubbing  off,  upon  its  flat  surface,  a  tracing  in  lamp- 
black and  oil,  of  the  outlines  of  the  masses  of  the  design.  The 
portions  to  be  left  in  relief  are  then  tinted,  between  their  outlines, 
in  ammoniacal  carmine  or  magenta,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
them  from  those  portions  which  have  to  be  cut  away.  As  a  separate 
block  is  required  iot  each  distinct  colour  in  the  design,  a  separate 
tradng  must  be  made  of  each  and  transferred  (or  "  put  on  as  it 
is  termed)  to  its  own  special  block. 


Havine  thus  received  a  tradng  of  the  pattern  the  block  is 
thoroughly  damped  and  kept  in  this  condition  by  being  covered 
with  wet  cloths  during  the  whole  process  of  **  cutting."  The  block- 
cutter  commences  by  carving  out  the  wood  around  the  heavier 
masses  first,  leaving  the  finer  and  more  delicate  work  until  the 
last  so  as  to  avoid  any  risk  of  injuring  it  during  the  cutting  of  the 
coarser  parts.  When  large  masses  of  colour  occur  in  a  pattern,  the 
correspoiultng  parts  on  the  block  are  usually  cut  in  outline,  the 
object  being  filled  in  between  the  outlines  with  fdt,  which  not  only 
absorbs  the  colour  better,  but  gives  a  much  more  even  impression 
than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  with  a  large  surface  of  wood.  When 
finished,  the  block  presents  the  appearance  of  flat  relief  carving,  the 
desip^n  standing  out  like  letterpress  type. 

Fine  details  are  very  difficult  to  cut  in  wood,  and,  even  when 
successfully  cut,  wear  down  very  rapidly  or  break  off  in  printing. 
They  are  therefore  almost  invariably  built  up  in  strips  of  brass  or 
copper,  bent  to  shape  and  driven  ^gewise  into  the  flat  surface  of 
the  block.  This  method  is  known  as  "  coppering,"  and  by  its 
means  many  delicate  little  forms,  such  as  stars,  rosettes  and  fine 
spots  can  be  printed,  which  would  otherwise  be  quite  impossible 
to  produce  by  hand  or  machine  block-printing. 

Freouently,  too,  the  process  of  **  coppering  "  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  malang  a  mould,  from  which  an  entire  block  can  be  made 
and  duplicated  as  often  as  desired,  by  oastine.  In  this  case  the 
metal  strips  are  driven  to  a  predetermined  depth  into  the  face  of  a 
piece  of  lime-wood  cut  across  the  grain,  and,  when  the  whole  design 
IS  completed  in  this  way,  the  block  is  placed,  metal  face  downwards, 
in  a  tray  of  molten  type-metal  or  solder,  which  transmits  sufficient 
heat  to  the  inserted  portions  of  the  strips  of  copper  to  enable  them 
to  carbonize  the  wood  immediately  in  contact  with  them  and,  at 
the  same  time,  firmly  attaches  itself  to  the  outstanding  portions. 
When  cold  a  slight  tap  with  a  hammer  on  the  back  of  tne  lime- 
wood  block  easily  detaches  the  cake  of  the  typ^metal  or  alloy  and 
along  with  it,  of  course,  the  strips  of  copper  to  which  it  is  nrmly 
soldered,  leaving  a  matrix,  or  mould,  in  wood  of  the  original  design. 
The  casting  is  made  in  an  alloy  of  low  melting-point,  and,  after 
cooling,  is  nled  or  ground  until  all  its  projections  are  of  the  same 
height  and  perfectly  smooth,  after  which  it  is  screwed  on  to  a 
wooden  support  and  is  ready  for  printings  Similar  moulds  are 
also  made  by  burning  out  the  lines  of  the  pattern  with  a  red-hot 
steel  punch,  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  at  will,  and 
under  which  the  block  is  moved  about  by  hand  along  the  lines  of 
the  pattern. 

In  addition  to  the  engraved  block,  a  printing  table  and  colour 
sieve  are  required.  The  table  consists  of  a  stout  mmework  of  wood 
or  iron  supporting  a  thick  slab  of  stone  varying  in  size  according 
to  the  width  of  cloth  to  be  printed.  Over  the  stone  table  top  a 
thick  piece  of  woollen  printer's  blanket  is  tightly  stretched  to 
supply  the  elasticity  necessary  to  give  the  block  every  chance  of 
making  a  good  impression  on  the  cloth.  At  one  end,  the  table  is 
provided  with  a  couple  of  iron  brackets  to  carry  the  roll  of  cloth 
to  be  printed  and,  at  the  other,  a  series  of  guide  rollers,  extending 
to  the  ceiling,  are  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  and 
drying  the  newly  printed  goods.  The  "  colour  sieve  consists  of 
a  tub  (known  as  tne  swimming  tub)  half  filled  with  starch  paste, 
on  the  surface  of  which  floats  a  frame  covered  at  the  bottom  with 
a  tightly-stretched  piece  of  mackintosh  or  oiled  calico.  On  this  the 
"  colour  sieve  "  proper,  a  frame  similar  to  the  last  but  covered 
with  fine  woollen  cloth,  is  placed,  and  forms  when  in  position  a  sort 
of  elastic  colour  trough  over  the  bottom  of  which  the  colour  is 
spread  evenly  with  a  Brush. 

The  modus  operandi  of  printing  is  as  follows: — ^The  printer 
commences  by  drawing  a  length  of  cloth,  from  the  roll,  over  the 
table,  and  marks  it  with  a  piece  of  coloured  chalk  and  a  ruler  to 
indicate  where  the  first  impression  of  the  block  is  to  be  applied. 
He  then  applies  his  block  m  two  different  directions  to  the  colour 
on  the  sieve  and  finally  presses  it  firmly  and  steadily  on  the  cloth, 
ensuring  a  good  impression  by  striking  it  smartlv  on  the  back  with 
a  wooden  mallet.  The  second  impression  is  made  in  the  same  way, 
the  printer  taking  care  to  see  that  it  fits  exactly  to  the  first,  a  point 
which  he  can  make  sure  of  by  means  of  the  pins  with  which  the 
blocks  are  provided  at  each  comer  and  which  are  arranged  in  such 
a  way  that  when  those  at  the  right  side  or  at  the  top  of  the  block 
fall  upon  those  at  the  left  side  or  the  bottom  of  the  previous  im- 
pression the  two  printings  join  up  exactly  and  continue  the  pattern 
without  a  break.  Each  succeeding  impression  is  made  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  until  the  length  of  cloth  on  the  table  is  fully 
printed.  When  this  is  done  it  is  wound  over  the  dnring  rollers, 
thus  bringing  forward  a  fresh  length  to  be  treated  similariy. 

If  the  pattern  contains  several  colours  the  cloth  is  usually  first 
printed  throughout  with  one,  then  dried,  re-wound  and  printed 
with  the  second,  the  same  operations  being  repeated  until  all  the 
colours  are  printed. 

Many  modifications  of  block-printing  have  been  tried  from  time 
to  time,  but  of  these  only  two—"  tobying  "  and  "  rainbowing  "— 
are  of  any  practical  value.  The  object  of  "  tobey-printing  "  is  to 
print  the  several  colours  of  a  multicolour  pattern  at  one  operation, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  block  with  the  whole  of  the  pattern  cut  upon 
it,  and  a  specially  constructed  "  colour  sieve  "  are  employed.  The 
sieve  consists  of  a  thick  block  of  wood,  on  one  side  of  which  a  f-- 
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of  Compartments  are  hollowed  out,  corresponding  roughly  in  shape, 
size  and  position  to  the  various  objects  cut  on  the  block.  The  tops 
of  the  dividing  walls  of  these  compartments  are  then  coated  with 
melted  pitch,  and  a  piece  of  fine  woollen  cloth  is  stretched  over  the 
whole  and  pressed  well  down  on  the  pitch  so  as  to  adhere  firmly 
to  the  top  of  each  wall ;  finally  a  piece  of  string  soaked  in  pitch  is 
cemented  over  the  woollen  cloth  along  the  lines  of  the  dividing 
walls,  and  after  boring  a  hole  through  the  bottom  of  each  compart- 
ment the  sieve  is  ready  for  use.  In  operation  each  compartment 
is  filled  with  its  special  colour  through  a  pipe  connecting  it  with  a 
colour  box  situated  at  the  side  of  the  sieve  and  a  little  above  it,  so 
as  to  exert  just  sufficient  pressure  on  the  colour  to  force  it  gently 
through  the  woollen  cloth,  but  not  enough  to  cause  it  to  overflow 
its  proper  limits,  formed  by  the  pitch-soaked  string  boundary  lines. 

The  block  is  then  carefully  piressed  on  the  sieve,  and,  as  the  different 
parts  of  its  pattern  fall  on  different  parts  of  the  sieve,  each  takes 
up  a  certain  colour  which  it  transfers  to  the  cloth  in  the  usual  way. 
By  this  method  of  "  tobying  "  from  two  to  six  colours  may  be 
printed  at  one  operation,  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  only  applic- 
able to  patterns  where  the  different  coloured  objects  are  placed  at 
some  little  distance  apart,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  of  but  limited 
application. 

.  Block-printing  by  hand  is  a  slow  process;  it  is,  however,  capable 
of  yielding  highly  artistic  results,  some  of  which  are  unobtainable  by 
any  other  means,  and  it  is,  therefore,  still  largely  piactised  for  the 
highest  class  of  work  in  certain  styles. 

(2)  Perrotine-PrinHng. — The  "  perrotine  **  is  a  block-printing 
machine  invented  by  rerrot  of  Rouen  in  183^^,  and  practically 
speaking  is  the  only  successful  mechanical  device  ever  mtroduced 
for  this  purpose.  For  some  reason  or  other  it  has  rarely  been 
used  in  England,  but  its  value  was  almost  immediately  recognized 
on  the  Continent,  and  although  block-printing  of  all  sorts  has  been 
replaced  to  such  an  enormous  extent  by  rollei^printing,  the  "  perro- 
tine "  is  still  largely  employed  in  French,  German  and  Italian  works. 

The  construction  of  this  ingenious  machine  is  too  complex  to 
describe  here  without  the  aid  of  several  detailed  drawings,  but  its 
mode  of  action  is  roughly  as  follows: — Three  large  blocks  (3  ft. 
long  by  3  to  5  in,  wide),  with  the  ptattern  cut  or  cast  on  them  in 
relief,  are  brought  to  bear  successively  on  the  three  faces  of  a 
specially  constructed  printing  table  over  which  the  cloth  passes 
(together  with  its  backing  of  printer's  blanket)  after  each  impression. 
The  faces  of  the  table  are  arranged  at  r^ht  angles  to  each  other, 
and  the  blocks  work  in  slides  similarly  placed,  so  that  their  engraved 
faces  are  perfectly  pamllel  to  the  tables.  Each  block  is  moreover 
provided  with  its  own  particular  colour  trough,  distributing  brush, 
and  woollen  colour  pad  or  sieve,  and  is  supplied  automatically 
with  colour  by  these  appliances  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
machine  is  in  motion.  The  first  effect  of  starting  the  machine 
is  to  cause  the  colour  sieves,  which  have  a  reciprocating  motion, 
to  pass  over,  and  receive  a  charce  of  colour  from  the  rollers,  fixed 
to  revolve,  in  the  colour  trou»is.  They  then  return  to  their 
original  position  between  the  tables  and  the  printing  blocks,  coming 
in  contact  on  the  way  with  the  distributing  brushes,  whicn  spread 
the  colour  evenly  over  their  entire  surfaces.  At  this  point  the 
blocks  advance  and  are  gently  pressed  twice  against  the  colour 
pads  (or  sieves)  which  then  retreat  once  more  towards  .the  colour 
troughs.  During  this  last  movement  the  cloth  to  be  printed  is 
drawn  forward  over  the  first  table,  and,  immediately  the  colour 
pads  are  sufficiently  out  of  the  way,  the  block  advances  and,  with 
.  some  force,  stamps  the  first  impression  on  it.  The  second  block 
is  now  put  into  gear  and  the  foregoing  operations  are  repeated 
for  both  blocks,  the  cloth  advancing,  after  each  impression,  a 
distance  exactly  equal  to  the  width  of  the  blocks.  After  the 
second  block  has  made  its  impression  the  third  comes  into  ^lay 
in  precisely  the  same  way,  so  that  as  the  cloth  leaves  the  machines 
it  is  fully  printed  in  three  separate  colours,  each  fitting  into  its 
proper  place  and  completing  the  pattern.  If  necessary  the  forward 
movement  of  the.  doth  can  be  arrested  without  in  any  way  Inter- 
fering with  the  motion  of  the  blocks— ^ux  arrangement  which  allows 
any  insufficiently  printed  impression  to  be  repeated  in  exactly  the 
same  place  with  a  precision  practically  impossible  in  hand-printing. 

For  certain  classes  of  work  the  **  perrotine  "  possesses  great 
advant£iges  over  the  hand-block;  for  not  only  is  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction greatly  increased,  but  the  joining  up  of  the  various  impres- 
sions to  each  other  is  much  more  exact — in  fact,  as  a  rule,  no 
sign  of  a  break  in  continuity  of  line  can  be  noticed  in  well-executed 
t¥ork.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  "  perrotine  "  can  only  be 
applied  to  the  production  of  patterns  containing  not  more  than 
three  colours  nor  exceeding  five  inches  in  vertical  repeat,  whereas 
hand  block- printing  can  cope  with  patterns  of  almost  any  scale 
and  containing  any .  numoer  of  colours.  All  things  considered, 
therefore,  the  two ,  processes  cannot  be  compared  on  the  same 
basis:  the  "  perrotine"  is  best  for  work  of  a  utilitarian  character 
•  and  the  hand*block  for  decorative  work  in  which  the  design  only 
repeats  every  15  to  20  in.  and  contains  colours,  varying  in  number 
from  one  to  a  dozen. 

(3>  Engraved    Copper pkUe^Printing, — The    printing    of    textiles 

from   engraved  coppierplates   was  first  practised  by  Bell  in  1770. 

>  It  is  now  entirely  obsolete,  as  an  industry,  in  England,  and  is  only 


mentioned  here  because  }t  is,  to  a  slight  extent,  still  used  in  Switzer- 
land for  printing  finely  engraved  oorders  on  a  special  style  of 
handkerchief  the  centre  of  which  is  afterwards  filled  in  by  block- 
printing. 

The  presses  first  used  were  of  the  ordinary  letterpress  type,  the 
engraved  plate  being  fixed  in  the  place  of  the  type-  In  later 
improvements  the  well-known  cylinder  press  was  employed;  the 
plate  was  inked  mechanically  and  cleaneii  off  by  passme  under  a 
sharp  blade  of  steel;  and  the  cloth,  instead  of  being  laid  on  the 
plate,  was  passed  round  the  preasute  cylinder.  The  plate  was 
raised  into  frictional  contact  with  the  cylinder  and  in  passing 
under  it  transferred  its  ink  to  the  cloth. 

The  great  difficulty  in  plate-printing  was  to  make  the  various 
impressions  join  up  exactly;  and,  as  this  could  never  be  done  with 
any  certainty,  the  process  was  eventually  cooafined  to  patterns 
complete  in  one  repeat,  such  as  handkerchiefs,  or  those  made  up 
of  widely  separated  objects  in  which  no  repeat  is  visible,  like,  for 
instance,  patterns  composed  of  little  sprays,  spots,  &c. 

(4)  RoUer-Printing,  Cylinder-Printtng,  or  Machine-PrirUiHg, — 
This  elegant  and  efficient  process  was  patented  and  worked  by 
Bell  in  1785  only  fifteen  years  after  his  application  of  the  engraved 
plate  to  textiles.  It  will  probably  remain  a  moot  question  as  to 
whether  he  was  the  originator  of  the  idea,  but  it  is  oeyond  doubt 
that  he  was  the  first  man  to  put  into  practice  the  continuous  printing 
of  cloth  from  engraved  copper  rollers.  Bell's  first  patent  was  for  a 
machine  to  print  six  colours  at  once,  but,  owin^  probably  to  its 
incomplete  development,  this  was  not  immediately  successful, 
although  the  principle  of  the  method  was  shown  to  be  practical 
by  the  printing  of  one  colour  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results. 
The  difficulty  was  to  keep  the^  six  rollers,  each  carrying  a  portion 
of  the  pattern,  in  perfect  register  with  each  other.  This  defect 
was  soon  overcome  by  Adam  Parkinson  of  Manchester,  and  in 
1785,  the  year  of  its  invention.  Bell's  machine  with  Parkinson's 
improvement  was  successfully  employed  by  Messrs  Livesey,  Har- 
greaves,  Hall  &  Co.,  of  Bamber  Bridge,  Preston,  for  the  printing 
of  calico  in  from  two  to  six  colours  at  a  single  operation. 

What  Parkinson's  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  modem 
roller- printing  machine  really  was  is  not  known  with  certainty, 
but  it  was  possibly  the  invention  of  the  delicate  adjustment  known 
as  "  the  box  wheel,"  whereby  the  rollers  can  be  turned,  whilst  the 
machine  is  in  motion,  either  in  or  against  the  direction  of  their 
rotation. 

In  its  simplest  form  the  roUer-printii^  machine  consists  of  a 
strong  cast  iron  cylinder  mounted  in  adjustable  beari^  capable 
of  sliding  up  and  down  slots  in  the  sides  ot  the  rigid  iron  framework. 
Beneath  this  cylinder  the  engraved  copper  roller  rests  in  stationary 
bearings  and  is  supplied  with  colour  from  a  Wooden  roller  whrch 
revolves  in  a  colour-box  bebw  it.  The  copper  roUej*.is  mounted 
on  a  stout  steel  axle,  at  one  end  of  which  a  cog-wheel  is  fixed  to 
gear  with  the  driving  wheel  of  the  machine,  and  at  the  other  end 
a  smaller  cog-wheel  to  drive  the  colour-furnishing-  roller.  The 
cast  iron  pressure  cylinder  is  wrapped  with  several  thicknesses  of 
a  special  material  made  of  wool  and  cotton — ^lappin^ — ^the  object 
of  which  is  to  provide  the  elasticity  necessary  to  enable  it  to  properly 
force  the  cloth  to  be  printed  into  the  lines  of  engraving.  A  further 
and  most  important  appliance  is  the  *'  doctor  " — a  thin  sharp 
blade  of  steel  which  rests  on  the  engraved  roller  and  serves  to 
scrape  off  every  vestige  of  superfluous  colour  from  its  surface, 
leaving  only  that  which  rests  in  the  engraving.  On  the  perfect 
action  of  this  "  doctor  "  depends  the  entire  success  of  printing, 
and  as  its  sharpness  and  angle  of  inclination  to  the  copper  roller 
varies  with  the  styles  of  work  in  hand  it  requires  an  expert  to 
"  get  it  up  "  (sharpen  it)  properly  and 
considerable  practical  experience  to 
know  exactly  what  qualities  it  should 
possess  in  any  given  case.  In  order  to 
prevent  it  (the  "  doctor  ")  from  wear- 
ing irregularly  it  is  given  a  to-and-fro 
motion  so  that  it  is  constantly  changing 
its  position  and  is  never  in  contact  with 
one  part  of  the  engraving  for  more  than 
a  moment  at  a  time.  A  second  "  doctor  " 
of  brass  or  a  similar  alloy  is  frequently 
added  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  roller 
to  that  occupied  by  the  steel  or  "  clean- 
ing "  doctor;  it  is  known  technically  as 
the  "  lint  doctor  "  from  its  purpose  of 
cleaning  off  loose  filaments  or  "  lint  ** 
which  the  roller  picks  off  the  cloth 
during  the  printing  operation.  The 
steel  or  **  cleaning  doctor  "  is  pressed 
against  the  roller  by  means  of  weighted 
levers,  but  the  "  lint  doctor  '*  is  usually 
just  allowed  to  rest  upon  it  hy  its  own  weight  as  its  function  is 
merely  to  intercept  the  nap  which  becomes  detached  from  the  cloth 
and  would,  if  not  cleaned  from  the  roller,  mix  with  the  colour  and 
give  rise  to  defective  work. 

The  working  of  the  machine  will  be  best  understood  by  referring 
to  the  accompanying  diagrammatic  sketch  of  a  single  colour  (fig.  i). 


Fig.  I. 
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A  is  the  cast  iron  preesure  cylinder;  B  the  kppmg  with  which 
it  is  usually  wrapped;  C  the  engraved  copper  pnnting:  roller; 
D  the  steel  "cleaning  doctor";  E  the  brass  *^  lint  doctor"; 
F  the  colour-furnishing  roller;  G  the  colour- trough  or  "box" 
in  which  the  latter  (F)  works  partly  immersed  in  colour;  X  an 
endless  woollen  blanket  continuidly  circulating  between  the  doth 
to  be  printed'  (K)  and  the  cylinder  A;  and  K  the  cloth  in  question. 
In  operation,  the  cylinder  A  is  screwed  down  with  an  even  pres- 
sure into  frictional  contact  with  the  roller  C;  the  machine  is  then 
set  in  motion,  turning  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows; 
the  cloth  is  now  introduced  between  A  and  C  and  as  it  leaves  the 
machine  fully  printed  it  is  carried  over  a  series  of  drying  cylinders 
situated  above  and  heated  by  steam.  The  printing  roller  C  is 
the  ornly  part  of  the  machine  directly  connected  with  the  motor 
or  main  arive  of  the  works  through  the  cog-wheel  on  its  axle— 
the  "  mandril  "*-all  the  other  parts  deriving  their  motion  from 
«/,  either  by  friction  as  in  the  case  of  the  cylinder  or  by  a  spur 
wheel  as  in  that  of  the  colour-furnishine  roller.  The  mode '  of 
printing  is  almost  self-evident;  the  roller  C  revolving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrow  takes  colour  from  the  "  furnisher  F,  the  excess 
is  scraped  off  by  the  "  doctor  "  G  and,  in  continuing  its  course, 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  cloth  K,  which  being  pressed  by  the 
cylinder  A  into  the  engraving  abstracts  the  colour  therefrom  and 
of  course  receives  an  exact  impression  of  the  engraved  pattern. 

Larg^  machines  printing  from  two  to  sixteen  colours  ate  pre- 
cisely similar  in  pnnciple  to  the  above,  but  differ  somewhat  in 
detail  and  are  naturally  more  complex  and  difficult  to  operate. 
In  a  twelve-colour  machine,  for  example,  twelve  copper  rollers, 
each  carrying  one  portion  of  the  cfesign,  are  arranged  round  a 
central  pressure  cylinder,  or  bowl,  common  to  all,  and  each  roller 
is  driven  by  a  common  driving  wheel,  called  the  "  crdwn  "  wheel, 
actuated,  in  most  cases,  by  its  own  steam-engine  or  motor.  Another 
difference  is  that  the  adjustment  of  pressure  is  transferred  from 
the  cylinder  to  the  rollers  which  work  in  specially  constructed 
bearings  capable  of  the  following  movem^its:  (l)  Of  being  screwed 
up  bodily  until  the  rollers  are  lightly  pressed  against  the  central 
bowl;  (2)  of  being  moved  to  and  fro  sideways  so  that  the  rollers 
may  be  laterally  adjusted;  and  {%)  of  being  moved  up  or  down 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  rollers  in  vertical  direction.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  latitude  of  movement  thus  provided  each 
roller  is  famished  with  a  "  box-wheel,"  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  connecting  or  gearing  it  to  the  driving  wheel,  and  of 
affording  a  fine  adjustntent.  Each  roller  is  ftirther  furnished  with 
its  own  colour-box  and  doctors. 

With  all  these  delicate  equipments  at  his  command  a  machine- 
printer  is  enabled  to  fit  all  tne  various  parts  of  the  most  com- 
plicated patterns  with  an  ease,  de^satch  and  precision  which  are 
remarkable  considering  the  complexity  and  size  of  the  machine. 
'  In  recent  years  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  printing 
machines  and  many  additions  made  to  their  already  wonderful 
capacities.  Chief  amongst  these  are  those  efnbodied  in  the  "  Inter- 
mittent "  and  the  "  Duplex  "  machines.  In  the  former  any  or  all 
of  the  rollers  may  be  moved  out  of  contact  with  the  cylinder  at  will, 
and  at  certain  intervals.  Such  machines  are  used  in  the  printing  of 
shawls  and  "  sarries  "  for  the  Indian  market  Such  goods  require  a 
wide  border  right  across  their  width  at  varying  distances^-^metimes 
every  three  yards,  sometimes  every  nine  yards — ^and  it  is  to  effect 
this,  with  rollers  of  ordinary  dimensions,  that  "  intermittent  " 
machines  are  used.  The  body  of  the  "  sarrie  "  will  be  printed, 
say  for  six  yards  with  eight  rollers;  these  then  drop  away  fnpm 
the  ck>th  and  others,  which  have  up  to  then  been  out  of  action, 
immediately  fall  into  contact  and  print  a  border  or  "  crossbar," 
say  one  yard  wide,  across  the  piece;  they  then  recede  from  the 
cloth  and  the  first  eight  again  return  and  print  another  six  yards, 
and  so  on  continually. 

The  "  Duplex  "  or  "  Reversible  "  machine  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  prints  both  sides  of  the  cloth.  It  consists  really 
of  two  ordinary  machines  so  combined  that  when  the  cloth  passes, 
fully  printed  on  one  side  from  the  first,  its  plain  side  is  exposed 
to  the  rollers  of  the  second,  which  print  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
first  impression  upon  it  in  such  a  way  that  both  printings  coincide. 
A  pin  pushed  through  the  face  of  the  cloth  ought  to  protrude 
through  the  corresponding  part  of  the  design  printed  on  the  back 
if  the  two  patterns  are  in  good  "  fit." 

The  advantages  possessed  by  roller-printing  over  all  other  pro- 
cesses are  mainly  tnree:  firstly,  its  high  productivity — 10,000  to 
12,000  yds.  being  commonly  printed  in  one  day  of  ten  hours  by 
a  single-colour  machine;  secondly,  by  its  capacity  of  being  applied 
to  the  reproduction  of  every  style  of  design,  ranging  from  the  fine 
delicate  fines  of  copperplate  engraving  and  the  small  "  repeats  " 
and  limited  colours  of  the  "  perrotine  "  to  the  broadest  effects,  of 
block-printing  and  to  patterns  varying  in  "  repeat  "  from  I  to 
80  in.;  and  thirdly,  the  wonderful  exactitude  with  which  each 
portion  of  an  elaborate  multicolour  pattern  can  be  fitted  into^  its 
proper  place,  and  the  entire  absence  of  faulty  joints  at  its  points 
of  repeat "  or  repetition — a  consideration  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  fine  delicate  work,  where  such  a  blur  would  utterly  destroy 
the  effect. 

(5)  StencUHf^.-^The  art  of  stencilling  is  very  old.    It  has  been 


applied  to  the  decoration  of  textile  fabrics  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  Japanese,  and,  of  late  vears,  has  found  increasing  employ- 
ment in  Europe  for  certain  classes  of  decorative  work  on  woven 
goods  for  furnishing  purposes.' 

The  pattern  is  cut  out  of  a  sheet  of  stout  paper  or  thin  metal 
with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  the  uncut  portions  representing  the 
part  that  is  to  be  "  reserved  "  or  left  uncoloured.  The  sheet  is 
now  laid  on  the  material  to  be  decorated  and  colour  is  brushed 
through  its  interstices. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  suitable  f>lanmng  an  **  all  over  "  pattern 
may  be  just  as  easily  produced  by  this  process  as  by  hand  or  machine 
printing,  and  that  moreover,  if  several  plates  are  used,  as  many 
colours  as  plates  may  be  introduced  into  it.  The  peculiarity  of 
stencilled  patterns  is  that  they  have  to  be  held  together  by  "ties," 
that  is  to  say,  certain  parts  of  them  have  to  be  left  uncut,  so  as 
to  connect  them  with  each  other,  and  prevent  them  from  falling 
apart  in  separate  pieces.  For  instance,  a  complete  circle  cannot 
be  cut  without  its  centre  dropping  out,  and,  consequently,  its 
outline  has  to  be  interrupted  at  convenient  points  by  "  ties  "  or 
uncut  portions.  Similarly  with  other  objects.  The  necessity  for 
"  ties  exercises  great  influence  on  the  design,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
designer  of  indifferent  ability  they  mav  be  very  unsightly.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  capable  man  utilizes  them  to  supply  the  drawing, 
and  when  thus  treated  they  form  an  integral  part  of  the  pattern' 
and  enhance  its  artistic  value  whilst  complying  with  the  condi- 
tions and  the  process. 

For  sinde-colour  work  a  stencilling  machine  was  patented  in 
1894  by  S.  H.  Sharp.  It  consists  of  an  endless  stencil  plate  of 
thin  sheet  steel  which  passes  continuously  over  a  revolving  cast 
iron  cylinder.  Between  the  two  the  cloth  to  be  ornamented  passes 
and  the  colour  is  forced  on  to  it,  through  the  holes  in  the  stencil, 
by  mechanical  means. 

(6)  Oiher  Methods  of  Printing. — ^Although  most  work  is  executed 
throughout  by  one  or  other  of  the  five  distinct  processes  mentioned 
above,  combinations  of  them  are  not  infrequently  employed.  Some- 
times a  pattern  is  printed  partly  by  machine  and  partly  by  block: 
and  sometimes  a  cylindrical  block  is  used  along^  with  en^ved 
copper-rollers  in  the  ordinary  printing  machine.  The  block  m  this 
latter  case  is  in  all  respects,  except  that  of  shape,  identical  with 
a  flat  wood  or  '*  coppered  "  block,  but,  instead  of  being  dipped  in 
colour,  it  receives  its  supply  from  an  endless  blanket,  one  part  of 
which  works  in  contact  with  colour-furnishing  rollers  and  the 
other  part  with  the  cylindrical  block.  This  block  is  known  as  a 
"  surface  "  or  "  peg  "  roller.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
print  multicolour  patterns  with  "  surface "  rollers^  alone,  but 
nitherto  with  little  success,  owing  to  their  irregularity  in  action 
and  to  the  difficulty  of  preventin|:  them  from  warping.  These 
defects  are  not  present  in  the  printing  of  linoleum  in  which  opaque 
oil  colours  are  used — colours  which  neither  sink  into  the  body  of 
the  hard  linoleum  nor  tend  to  warp  the  roller. 

The  printing  of  yams  and  warps  is  extensively  practised.  It  is 
usually  carried  on  by  a  simple  sort  of  "  surface  printing  machine 
and  calls  for  no  special  mention. 

Lithographic  printing,  too,  has  been  applied  to  textile  fabrics 
with  somewhat  qualified  success.  Its  irregularity  and  the  diffi- 
culty^ of  printing  all  over  "  patterns  to  "  repeat  '  properly,  have 
restricted  its  use  to  the  production  of  decorative  panels,  eqtial  in 
size  to  that  of  the  plate  or  stone,  and  complete  in  themselves. 

Engraving  of  CoypEit  Rollers 

The  engraving  of  copjjer  rollers  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  textile-printing  and  on  its  perfection  ot  execution 
depends,  in  great  measure,  the  ultimate  success^  of  the  designs. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  operation  of  engraving  is  performed  by 
three  different  methods,  viz.  (i)  By  hand  with  a  graver  which  cuts 
the  metal  away;  (2)  by  etching,  in  which  the  pattern  is  dissolved 
out  in  nitric  acid ;  and  (3)  by  machine,  in  which  the  pattern  is 
simply  indented. 

(i)  Engraving  by  hand  is  the  oldest  and  most  obvious  method  of 
engraving,  but  is  the  least  used  at  the  present  time  on  account  of 
its  slowness.  The  design  is  transferred  to  the  roller  from  an  oil- 
colour  tracing  and  then  merely  cut  out  with  a  steel  graver,  pris- 
matic in  section,  and  sharpened  to  a  bevelled  point.  It  requires 
great  steadiness  of  hand  and  eye,  and  although  capable  of  yielding 
the  finest  results  it  is  only  now  employed  for  very  special  work  ana 
for  those  patterns  which  are  too  large  in  scale  to  be  engraved  by 
mechanical  means. 

(2)  In  the  etching  process  an  enlarged  image  of  the  design 
is  cast  upon  a  zinc  plate  by  means  of  an  enlarging  camera  and 
prisms  or  reflectors.  On  this  plate  it  is  then  painted  in  colours 
roughly  approximating  to  those  in  the  original,  and  the  outlines  of 
each  colour  are  carefully  engraved  in  duplicate  by  hand.  The 
necessity  for  this  is  that  in  subsequent  operations  the  design  has  to 
be  again  reduced  to  its  original  size  and,  if  the  outlines  on  the  zinc 
plate  were  too  small  at  first,  they  would  be  impracticable  either  to 
etch  or  prints  The  reduction  of  the  design  and  its  transfer  to  a 
varnished  copper  roller  are  both  effected  at  one  and  the  same 
operation  in  the  pantograph  machine.  This  machine  is  capable  of 
reducing  a  pattern  on  the  zinc  plate  from  one-half  to  one-tenth 
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of  its  size,  and  is  so  airanced  that  when  its  pointer  or  "  stylus  "  is 
moved  along  the  engraved  lines  of  the  plate  a  series  of  diamond 
points  cut  a  reduced  facsimile  of  them  through  the  varnish  with 
which  the  roller  is  covered.  These  diamond  points  vary  in  number 
according  to  the  number  of  times  the  pattern  is  reauired  to  repeat 
along  the  length  of  the  roller.  Each  colour  of  a  design  is  trans- 
ferred in  this  way  to  a  separate  roller.  The  roller  is  then  placed  in 
a  shallow  trough  contaimng  nitric  acid,  wjiich  acts  only  on  those 
parts  of  it  from  which  the  varnish  has  been  scraped.  To  ensure 
evenness  the  roller  is  revolved  during  the  whole  time  of  Its  immersion 
in  the  acid.  When  the  etching  is  sufficiently  deep  the  roller  is 
washed,  the  varnish  dissolved  off,  any  parts  not  quite  perfect  being 
retouched  by  hand. 

(3)  In  machine  engraving  the  pattern  is  impressed  in  the  roller 
by  a  small  cylindrical  "  mill  "  on  which  the  pattern  is  in  relief.  It 
is  an  indirect  process  and  requires  the  utmost  care  at  every  stage. 
The  pattern  or  design  is  first  altered  in  size  to  repeat  evenly  round 
the  roller.  One  repeat  of  this  pattern  is  then  engraved  by  hand  on 
a  small  highly  polished  soft  steel  roller,  usually  about  3  in,  long 
and  }  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter;  the  size  varies  according  to  the  size 
of  the  "  repeat "  with  which  it  must  be  identical.  It  is  then  re* 
polished,  painted  with  a  chalky  mixture  to  prevent  its  surface 
oxidizing  and  exposed  to  a  red-heat  in  a  box  filled  with  chalk  and 
charcoal;  then  it  is  plunged  in  cold  water  to  harden  it. and  finally 
tempered  to  the  proper  degree  of  toughness.  In  this  state  it  forms 
the  die  **  from  which  the  "  mill  "  is  made.  To  produce  the  actual 
"  mill  "  with  the  design  in  relief  a  softened  steel  cylinder  is  screwed 
tightly  against  the  hardened  die  and  the  two  are  rotated  under 
constantly  increasing  pressure  until  the  softened  cylinder  or  "  mill  " 
has  received  an  exact  replica  in  rdief  of  the  engraved  pattern. 
The  "  mill  **  in  turn  is  then  hardened  and  tempered,  when  it  is  ready 
for  i4se.  In  size  it  may  be  either  exactly  like  the  "  die  "  or  its 
circumferential  measurement  may  be  any  multiple  of  that  of  the 
latter  according  to  circumstances. 

The  copper  roller  must  in  like  manner  have  a  circumference  equal 
to  an  exact  multiple  of  that  of  the  "  mill,"  so  that  the  pattern  will 
join  up  perfectly  without  the  slightest  break  in  line. 

The  modus  operandi  of  engraving  is  as  follows: — ^The  "  mill  " 
is  placed  in  contact  with  one  end  of  the  copper  roller,  and  being 
mounted  on  a  lever  support  as  much  pressure  as  required  can  be 
put  upon  it  by  adding  weights.  Roller  and  "  mill  "  are  now 
revolved  together,  during  which  operation  the  projection  parts  of 
the  latter  are  forced  into  the  softer  substance  of  the  roller,  thus 
engraving  it,  in  intaglio,  with  several  replicas  of  what  was  cut  on 
the  original  "  die."  When  the  full  circumference  of  the  roller  is 
engrav^,  the  "  mill "  is  moved  sideways  along  the  length  of  the 
roller  to  its  next  position,  and  the  process  is  repeated  until  the 
whole  roller  is  fully  engraved. 

Preparation  of  Cloth  for  Printing 

Goods  intended  for  calico-printing  ought  to  be  exceptionally 
well  bleached,  otherwise  mysterious  stains,  and  other  serious  de- 
fects, are  certain  to  arise  during  subsec^uent  operations.  Parti- 
culars of  bleaching  will  be  found  in  the  article  Bleaching  (g.v.)- 
^  The  chemical  preparations  used  for  special  styles  will  t)e  men- 
tioned in  their  proper  places;  but  a  general  **  prepare,"  employed 
for  most  coloui^  that  are  developed  and  fixed  by  steaming  only, 
consists  in  passing  the  bleached  calico  through  a 'weak  solution  of 
"  sulphated  "  or  turkey  red  oU  containing  from  2}  per  cent,  to 
5  per  cent,  of  fatty  acid.  Some  colours  are  printed  on  pure 
bleached  cloth,  but  all  patterns  containing  alizarine  red,  rose  and 
salmon  shades,  are  considerably  brightened  by  the  presence  of 
oil,  and  indeed  very  few,  if  any,  colours  are  detrimentally  affected 
by  it. 

Apart  from  wet  preparations  the  cloth  has  always  to  be  brushed, 
to  free  it  from  loose  nap,  fiocks  and  dust  which  it  picks  up  whilst 
stored.  Freqiiently,  too,  it  has  to  be  "  sheared  "  by  being  passed 
over  rapidlv  revolving  knives  arranged  spirally  round  an  axle, 
which  rapidly  and  effectually  cuts  off  all  filaments  and  knots,  leaving 
the  cloth  perfectly  smooth  and  clean  and  in  a  condition  fit  to  re- 
ceive impressions  of  the  most  delicate  en^ving.  Some  figured 
fabrics,  especially  those  woven  in  checks,  stnpes  and  "cross-overs," 
require  very  careful  stretching  and  straigntening  on  a  special 
machine,  known  as  a  "  stenter/*  before  they  can  oe  printed  with 
certain  formal  styles  of  pattern  which  are  intended  in  one  way  or 
another  to  correspond  with  the  cloth  pattern.  Finally,  all  de- 
scriptions of  cloth  are  wound  round  hollow  wooden  or  iron  centres 
into  rolls  of  convenient  size  for  mounting  on  the  printing  machines. 

Preparation  of  Colours 

The  art  of  making  colours  for  textile-printing  demands  both 
chemical  knowledge  and  extensive  technical  experience,  for  their 
ingredients  must  not  only  be  properly  proportioned  to  each  other, 
but  they  must  be  specially  chosen  and  compounded  for  the  par- 
ticular style  of  work  in  hand.  For  a  pattern  containing  only  one 
colour  any  mixture  whatever  may  be  used  so  long  as  it  fulfils  all 
conditions  as  to  shade,  quality  and  fastness;  but  whei-e  two  or 
more  colours  are  associated  in  the  same  design  each  must  be  capable 


of  undergoing  without  injury  the  various  operations  necessary  for 
the  development  and  fixation  of  the  others. 

All  printing  pastes  whether  containing  colouring  matter  or  not 
are  known  techiucally  as  "  colours,"  and  are  referred  to  as  such  in 
the  sequence. 

Colours  vary  considerably  in  composition.  The  greater  number 
of  them  contain  all.  the  elements  necessary  for  the  direct  production 
and  fixation  of  the  colour-lake.  Some  tew  contain  the  colouring 
matter  alone  and  require  various  after-treatments  for  its  fixation; 
and  others  again  are  simply  "  mordants  "  thickened.  A  mordant 
is  the  metallic  salt  or  other  substance  which  combines  with  the 
colouring  principle  to  form  an  insoluble  colour-lake,  either  directly 
by  steaming,  or  indirectly  by  dyeing. 

AU  printing  colours  require  to  be  thickened,  for  the  twofokl 
object  of  enabling  them  to  be  transferred  from  colour-box  to  cloth 
without  loss  and  to  prevent  them  from  "  running  "  or  ^treading 
beyond  the  limits  of  thepattem. 

Tkickeninf  Agents. — ^The  thickening  agents  in  most  general  use 
as  vehicles  m  printing,  are  starch,  flour,  gum  arable,  gum  senega] 
and  i^um  tragacanth,  British  gum  or  dextrine  and  albumen. 

With  the  exception  of  albumen  all  these  are  made  into  pastes,  or 
dissolved,  by  boiling  in  double  or  *'  jacketed  "  pans,  between  the 
inner  and  outer  casings  of  which  either  steam  or  water  may  be 
made  to  circulate,  for  boiling  and  cooling  purposes.  Mechanical 
agitatcMrs  are  also  fitted  in  these  pans  to  mix  the  various  ingredients 
together,  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  lumps  bj^  keeping  the 
contents  thoroughly  stirred  up  during  the  whole  time  they  arts 
being  boiled  and  cooled. 

Starch  Paste. — ^This  is  made  by  mixing  15  lb  of  wheat  starch 
with  a  little  cold  water  to  a  smooth  creamy  paste;  a  little  olive  oil 
is  then  added  and  sufficient  water  to  bring  the  whole  up  to  10  gallons. 
The  mixture  is  then  thickened  by  being  boiled  for  about  an  hour 
and,  after  cooling,  is  ready  for  use. 

Starch  is  the  most  extensively  used  of  all  the  thickening^.  It  is 
applicable  to  all  but  strongly  alkaline  or  strongly  acid  colours. 
With  the  former  it  thickens  up  to  a  stiff  unworlcable  jelly,  while 
mineral  acids  or  acid  salts  convert  it  into  dextrine,  thus  diminishinjg 
its  thickening  power.  Acetic  and  formic  acids  have  no  action  on  it 
even  at  the  boil. 

FUmr  ^ste  is  made  in  a  similar  way  to  starch  paste.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  rarely  used  for  anything  but  the  thickening  of 
aluminium  and  iron  mordants,  for  which  it  is  eminently  adapts. 

Gum  arabie  and  gwn  Senegal  are  both  very  old  thickenings,  but 
their  expense  prevents  them  from  being  used  for  any  but  pale 
delicate  tints.  They  are  especially  useful  thickenings  f 01;  the  light 
ground  colours  of  soft  mu^ms  and  sateens  on  account  of  the  pro* 
perty  they  possess  of  dissolving  completely  out  of  the  fibres  of  the 
cloth  in  the  washing  process  after  printing.  Starch  and  artificial 
gums  always  leave  the  doth  somewhat  harsh  in  *'  feel  "  unless  they 
are  treated  specially,  and  are  moreover  incapable  of  yielding  the 
beautifully  clear  and  perfectly  even  tints  resulting  from  the  use  of 
natural  gums.  Very  dark  colours  cannot  well  be  obtained  with 
gum  Senegal  or  gum  arabie  thickenings;  they  come  away  t(k> 
much  in  washing,  the  sum  apparently  preventing  them  from  com- 
bining fnlly  with  the  nbres.  Stock  solutions  of  these  two  gums 
are  usually  made  by  dissolving  6  or  8  &>  of  either  in  one  gallon  of 
water,  either  by  boiling  or  in  the  cold  by  standing. 

British  gum  or  iexPrine  is  prepared  by  heating  starch.  It  varies 
considerably  in  composition-'-sometimes  being  only  slighdy  txiasted 
and  consequently  only  partly  converted  into  dextrine,  and  at  other 
times  being  highly  torrefied,  and  almost  completely  soluble  in  cold 
water  and  very  dark  in  colour.  Its  thickening  power  decreases  and 
its  "  gummy  *^  nature  increases  as  the  temperature  at  ^ich  it  is 
roast^  is  raised.  •  The  lighter  coloured  gums  or  dextrines  will  make 
a  good  thickening  with  from  2  to  ^  m  of  gum  to  one  gallon  of 
water,  but  the  dsikekt  and  most  highly  calcined  require  from  6  to 
10  lb  per  gallon  to  give  a  substantisd  paste.  Between  these  limits 
all  qualities  are  obtainable.  The  darkest  qualities  are  very  useful 
for  strongly  add  colours,  and  with  the  exception  of  gum  Senegal, 
are  the  best  for  strongly  alkaline  colours  and  discharges. 

Like  the  natural  gums,  ndther  light  nor  dark  British  gams 
penetrate  into  the  fibre  of  the  cloth  so  deeply  as  pure  starch  or 
flour,  and  are  therefore  unsuitable  for  very  dark  strong  odours. 

Gum  tragacanth,  or  "  Dragon,'*  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable 
thickening  agents  possessed  by  the  textile  printer.  It  may  be 
mixed  in  any  proportion  with  starch  or  flour  and  is  equaDy  useful 
for  pigment  colours  and  mordant  colours.  When  added  to  starch 
paste  it  increases  its  penetrative  power,  adds  to  its  softness  without 
diminishing  its  thickness,  makes  it  easier  to  wash  out  of  the  fabric 
and  produces  much  more  level  colours  than  starch  paste  alone. 
Used  by  itsdf  it  is  suitable  for  printing  all  kinds  of  dark  grounds 
on  goods  which  are  required  to  retain  their  soft  ^lothy  led.  A 
tragacanth  mucilage  may  be  made  either  by  allowing  it  to  stand 
a  day  or  two  in  contact  with  cold  water  or  by  soaking  it  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  warm  water  and  then  boiling  it  up  until  it  is  perfectly 
smooth  and'^homogeneous.  If  boiled  under  oressure.it  gives  a  very 
fine  smooth  mucilage  (not  a  solution  proper),  much  thinner  than  if 
made  in  the  cold. 

Albumien. — Albumen  is  both,  a  thickening  and  a  fixing  agent  for 
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insoluble  pigments  such  as  chrome  yellow,  the  ochres,  vermilion 
and  ultramarine.  Albumen  is  always  dissolved  in  the  cold,  a  pro- 
cess which  takes  several  days  when  large  quantities  are  required. 
The  usual  strength  of  the  solution  is  4  B>  per  gallon  of  water  for 
blood  albumen,  and  6  lb  per  gallon  for  egg  albumen.  The  latter 
is  expensive  and  only  used  for  the  lightest  shades.  For  most 
purposes  one  part  of  albumen  solution  is  mixed  with  one  part  of 
tragacanth  mucilage,  this  proportion  of  albumen  being  found  amply 
sumcient  for  the  fixation  of  all  ordinaty  pigment  colours.  In 
special  instances  the  blood  albumen  solution  is  made  as  strong  as 
50  per  cent.,  but  this  is  only  in  cases  where  very  dark  colours  are 
required  to  be  absolutely  fast  to  washinit*  After  printing,  albumen- 
thickened  colours  are  exposed  to  hot  steam,  which  coagulates  the 
albumen  and  effectually  nxes  the  colours. 

Formerly  colours  were  always  prepared  for  printing  by  boiling 
the  thickening  a^^ent,  the  colouring  matter  ana  solvents,  &c.,  to- 
gether, thencooUng  and  adding  the  various  fudng  agents.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  concentrated  solutions  of  the  colouring 
matters  and  other  adjuncts  are  often. simply  added  to  the  cold 
thickenings,  of  which  large  quantities  are  kept  in  stock. 

Colours  are  reduced  in  shade  by  simply  adding  more  starch  or 
other  paste.  For  example,  a  dark  blue  containing  4  oz.  of  methylene 
blue  per  gallon  may  readily  be  jnade  into  a  pale  shade  by  adding 
to  it  thirty  times  its  bulk  of  starch  paste  or  gum,  as  the  case  may 
be.    Similarly  with  other  colours. 

Before  printing  it  is  very  essential  to  strain  or  neve  all  colours 
in  order  to  free  them  from  lumps,  fine  sand,  &c.,  which  would  in- 
evitably damage  the  highly  polished  surface  of  the  engraved  rollers 
and  result  in  bad  printing.  Every  scratch  on  the  surface  of  a  roller 
prints  a  fine  line  in  the  cloth,  and  too  much  care,  therefore,  cannot 
be  taken  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  grit  and  other  hard  par- 
ticles from  every  colour. 

The  straining  is  usually  done  by  squeezing  the  colour  through 
fine  cotton  or  silk  cloths.  Mechanicau  means  are  also  employed 
for  colours  that  are  used  hot  or  are  very  strongly  alkaline  or  acid. 

Styles  of  Printing 

The  widely  differing  properties  of  the  hundreds  of  colouring 
matters  now  on  the  market  give^  rise  to  manv  different  styles  of 
textile-printing.^  Generally  speaking,  these  faU  into  the  following 
tour  great  divisions: — 

(i)  Direct  prfenting. 

(2)  The  printing  of  a  mordant  upon  which  the  colour  is  after- 
wards dved. 

g)  The  discharge  style. 
)  The  resist  or  leserve  style. 

The  fact  that  each  of  these  divisions  is  further  sub-divided  into 
many  smaller  divisions  renders  it  out  of  the  question  to  give  more 
than  a  few  typical  examples  of  the  various  styles  they  include. 

'  (i )  Direct  PtifUing, — ^This  style  is  capable  of  appKcation  to  almost 
every  class  of  colour  known.  Its  essential  feature  is  that  the 
colouring  matter  and  its  fixing  agent  are  both  applied  to  the  fabric 
simultaneously.  In  some  instances  the  fabric  requires  to  be  pre- 
viously prepared  for  certain  of  the  colours  used  along  with  those 
characteristic  of  the  process;  but  this  is  one  of  many  cases  where 
two  styles  are  combined,  and  it  must  be  classed  with  the  one  which 
it  most  resembles. 

(a)  A^lication  9f  Mordant  Dye-Shiffs. — Mordant  colours  include 
both  artificial  and  natural  dye-stuffs  (see  also  under  Dyeing),  the 
most  important  of  all  being  alixarine,  an  artificial  preparation  of 
the  colouring-principle  of  the  madder  root.  With  different  metallic 
oxides  aKzarine  forms  different  colour-lakes  all  exceedingly  fast  to 
l%ht  and  soap.  Aluminium  mordant  gives  red  and  pmk  lakes; 
iron  mordant,  purples  and  lavenders;  chromium  yields  maroons; 
and  uranium  gives  grey  shades.  Mixture  of  iron  and  aluminium 
produce  various  tones  of  chocolate  and  brown. 

In  addition  to  alizarine  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  more 
important  mordant  dye-stuff s  employed  in  textile-printing:-*' 

Alizarine  orange  with  aluminium  and  chrome  mordants  for 
orange  and  warm  brown  shades  respectively;  alizarine  bordeaxA, 
with  alumina,  for  violets;  alizarine  blue  with  chrome  and  zinc 
for  quiet  blue  shades;  coeruleine  and  alizarine  viridine  for  greens 
and  olives  with  chromium  mordants;  gallocyanine,  chrome 
violet  blue,  aKzarine  cyanines,  &c,  with  chromnim  for  various 
shades  of  blue  and  violet;  alizarine  yellows  and  anthracene 
brown  for  yellows  and  fawn  shades  respectively  with  either  alu- 
minium or  chrome  mordants.  The  natural  dye-stuffs  belonging  to 
this  series  are  chiefly:  logwood,  with  chromium  and  iron  mor- 
dants, for  blacks;  Persian  berries  and  quercitron  bark,  with 
aiumiBiami  tin  and. chromium  mordants,  for  colours  ranging  from 
brilliant  yellow  to  quiet  old  golds  and  browns;  catecnu.  with 
chromium,  for  very  fast  dark  browns;  and,  occasionally,  in  mix- 
tures, sapan-wood,  peach-wood,  Brazil-wood,  an4  divi-divi  extracts 
with  any  of  the  above-mentioned  mordants. 

The  mordants  are  mostly  in  the  form  of  acetates  which  are 
stable  in  the  cold  but  decompose  during  the  steaming  process,  and 
combine  as  hydroxides  with  the  colours,  forming  and  fixing  on  the 
fabric  the  insoluble  lake. 


Alizarine  reds  and  pinks  are  the  most  complicated  of  tlie  mor- 
dant colours,  requiring  for  their  proper  pro€luction  the  addition 
of  brightening  agents,  such  as  oxalate  of  tin,  oils,  tartaric  acid, 
and  also  acetate  of  lime.  This  also  applies  to  alizarine  orange, 
but  all  the  other  colours  are  very  simple  to  compound  and  are 
stable  for  a  long  time  after  making.  Reds,  pinks  and  oranges 
are  best  prepared  freshly  each  day;  their  constituents  are  liable 
to  combine  if  the  colour  stands  twenty-four  hours  before  printing. 

The  following  types  of  recipes  will  give  some  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  colours  are  mixed : — 

Red,    6}  gallons  thick  starch  and  tragacanth  paste. 

li      „      alizarine  (20  per  cent,  commercial  paste). 
I        „      nitrate  of  alumina,  18^  Tw. 

i      „      aceute  of  lime,  28*  Tw. 

t      *,      oxalate  of  tin,  10**  Tw. 

}      „      10  per  cent,  solution  of  tartaric  acid. 


Pink. 


6}  gallons  starch-tragacanth  paste. 

I         „      blue  shade  alizarine  (20  per  cent,  paste). 


I 


'Tw. 


sulphocyanide  of  alumina,  18^ 

acetate  of  lime,  28*  Tw. 

oxalate  of  tin. 

citrate  of  alumina,  40*  Tw. 
For  reds  and  pinks  the  nitrate,  sulphocyanide  and  citrate  of 
alumina  are  generally  preferred  in  practice  to  the  acetate  though 
the  latter  is  also  largely  used.    Oranges  from  'alizarine  orange  are 
made  similarly. 

Purple,    9|  gallons  starch  paste. 

blue  shade  alizarine,  20  per  cent, 
acetic  add.  1 

acetate  of  lime,  28*  Tw, 
acetate  of  iron,  24"  Tw. 

Maroon,  si  gallons  paste. 

I        „      alizarine,  20  per  cent. 

t„      acetate  of  chrome,  32*  Tw. 
„      acetate  of  lime,  28**  Tw. 
Blues  and  the  other  colours  are  made  by  leaving  out  the  lime 
in  the  last  recipe  and  replacing  the  alizarine  with  another  colour. 

Alizarine  Blue,    i  fb  alizarine  blue  shade  (powd.). 
{Light  Shade.)    1  gallon  water. 

3}      „      thick  paste. 

I J      „      acetate  of  chrome,  40*  Tw. 
IvOgwood  and  other  natural  colours  are  specially  boiled. 

Logwood  Black.  fiS  ft)  starch. 

10  „  British  gum. 
^  4|  gallons  water. 
I      „      acetic  add. 
If      »      logwood  extract,  48^  Tw. 
^  t      rt      quercitron  extract,  48  •  Tw. 
Boil,  cool  and  add : — 

lb  red  prussiate  of  potash. 
;  gallon  water. 
2        n      acetate  of  chrome,  40*  Tw. 
2    oz.        chlorate  of  potash. 

Quercitron  Yellow.  1}  gallons  quercitron  extract,  48^  Tw. 
6}      „      water. 
II  tt>  starch. 

Boil,  cool  and  add : — 
}  gallon  acetate  of  chrome,  30®  Tw. 

The  proportion^  here  given  are  liable  to  variations  according  to 
drcumstances.  Indeed,  no  two  works  employ  quite  the  same 
recipes,  although  the  proportion  of  mordant  to  dye-stuff  is  pretty 
generally  known  and  observed. 

After  printing,  the  goods  are  dried,  steamed  for  one  hour,  and 
then  washed  and  finished. 

(b)  Application  of  Basic  Aniline  Dye-Skiffs. — ^These  colours  all 
form  insoluble  lakes  with  tannic  add;  hience  tannic  add  is  the 
common  fixing  agent  of  the  group.  Arsenic  in  combination  with 
alumina  also  ^ves  basic-colour  fakes,  but  their  poisonous  char- 
acter and  their  inferior  fastness  to  most  reagents  considerably 
limit  their  application. 

The  more  important  basic  dye-stuffs  are:  methylene  blue, 
methyl  violet,  rtiodamine,  auramine  yellow,  safranine  emerald 
green  and  indoine  blue.  Most  of  them  are  fairly  fast  to  soaping, 
but  towards  the  action  of  light  they  vary  a  good  deal,  methylene 
blue  being  perhaps  as  good  as  any,  and  the  malachite  greens  the 
least  stable. 

Their  application  is  simple.  A  solution  of  the  colouring  matter 
is  added  to  the  requisite  quantity  of  starch  paste  or  gum,  and, 
when  well  mixed  in,  the  tannin  is  added  in  the  form  of  a  solution 
also.  If  desired  they  may  be  boiled  up  like  the  extract  dye-stuffs 
(logwood,  &c.),  but  this  is  not  necessary  unless  large  quantities 
are  required,  when  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  boil  the  whole 
at  once  than  to  mix  small  batches  by  hand. 
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Methylene  blue  will  serve  as  a  type  of  the  method  by  which 
all  basic  colours  are  compounded. 

Blue,  2  gallons  methylene  blue,  lo  per  cent,  solution  in  water  and 
acetic  acid. 
6       „       thick  starch  paste. 
I       „      tragacanth  mucilage. 
I       H      tannic  acid  solution,  50  per  cent. 

10  gallons. 

All  other  basic  colours  are  made  up  for  printing  in  a  similar  way 
by  replacing  the  blue  with  the  required  dye-stuff. 

After  printing,  goods  containing  basic  dyes  are  "  steamed,"  and 
passed  through  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  or  other  salt  of  antimony, 
whereb}^  an  insoluble  double  tannate  of  antimony  and  colouring 
matter  is  formed,  which  constitutes  a  much  faster  colour  than  the 
single  tannate  of  the  dye-stuff. 

Basic  colours  may  be  printed  along  with  **  mordant  "  and  albumen 
colours. 

{c)  AppUcatum  of  Direct,  Dyeing  Colours. — ^These  colours  have  a 
natural  affinity  for  the  cotton  fibre  and  therefore  require  no  mor- 
dant. They  are  not  very  "  fast,"  however,  and,  though  used 
enormously  in  the  dyeing  of  {^n  shades,  they  find  but  little 
employment  in  printing  except  for  the  tinting  of  printed  goods, 
and  for  the  "  crepon  "  style,  where  the  colours  must  be  able  to 
withstand  the  action  of  caustic  soda. 

^  They  are  usually  printed  with  the  addition  of  a  slightly  alka- 
line salt  (phosphate  of  soda)  and  sulphate  of  soda.  Amongst  the 
hundreds  of  direct  colours  equally  suitable  for  printing  mention 
may  be  made  of  erica  for  pinks;  diamine  sky-blue  for  blues; 
diamine  violet,  and  diamine,  chrysamine,  chloramine  and  dianil 
yellows.  In  fact,  most  of  the  benzidine,  diamine,  dianil  and 
Congo  dye-stuffs  can  be  used  for  printing,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  yellows  none  of  them  will  resist  the  action  of  light  and 
washing  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  "  mordant  "  and  basic 
colours  will.  The  general  formula  for  printhig  these  colours  is  as 
follows : — 

±  oz.  colouring  matter. 

1  gallon  water. 

i      „    starch  or  tragacanth  thickening. 
4  oz.  phosphate  of  soda. 

2  oz.  sulphate  of  soda. 

After  printing,  with  direct  colours,  the  goods  are  first  steamed,  then 
slightly  washed  in  a  weak  tepid  soap  solution  and  finally  finished. 

Jd)  Application  oj  Pigment  Colours. — Before  the  introduction  of 
coal-tar  colours,  pigments  and  lakes  played  a  much  more  important 
part  in  textile-printing  than  they  do  at  present,  though  they  are 
still  largely  used  for  certain  styles  of  work.  They  form  a  series 
of  colours  more  difficult  to  work  than  those  already  mentioned, 
but  very  fast  to  soap  and  li^t. 

Pigment  colours,  being  insoluble  mineral  precipitates  or  lakes, 
can  only  be  fixed  on  the  fibre  mechanically;  consequently  they 
require  to  b^  applied  in  conjunction  with  vehicles  which  cause 
them  to  adhere  to  the  fabric  in  much  the  same  way  that  paint 
adheres  to  wood. 

Of  these  vehicles,  albumen  is  the  xnost  important  and  the  best. 
It  forms  a  smooth  viscous  solution  with  cold  water,  mixes  readily 
with  all  the  colours  used  in  pigment  printing,  and  possesses  the 
property  of  coagulating  when  neated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water.  When  cloth  printed  with  colours  containing  albumen  is 
passed  through  hot  steam  or  hot  acid  solutions,  as  m  the  indigo 
discharge  style,  the  albumen  coagulates,  forming  a  tough  insoluble 
colloidal  deposit,  which  firmly  fuces  on  the  fibre  any  colour  with 
which  it  is  mixed. 

.  The  colours  chiefly  employed  in  pigment  printing  are:  chrome 
yellow  and  orange,  Guignet's  green  or  chrome  green;  artificial 
ultramarine;  lamp  black  for  greys;  the  various  ochres  for  golds 
and  browns;  zinc  oxide;  vermilion  and  its  substitutes,  and  occa- 
sionally lakc»  of  the  natural  and  artificial  colouring  matters.  All 
these  bodies  are  applied  in  exactly  the  same  way  and  may  be 
mixed  together  in  any  proportion  to  form  compound  shades.  The 
amount  of  albumen  necessary  to  fix  them  vanes  according  to  the 
depth  of  shade  required  (between  10  and  2^  per  cent,  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  made-up  prindng  colour),  and  although  it  is  usually 
considered  in  text-books  as  a  thickening  agent  it  is  rarely  used  as 
such  in  practice  on  account  of  its  expense.  As  a  rule  the  colouring 
matter  is  beaten  up  into  a  smooth  paste  with  the  necessary  quantity 
of  a  strong  solution  of  albumen  and  fhen  reduced  to  its  proper 
strength  by  the  addition  of  tragacanth  mucilage  or  starch  paste. 

The  main  factor  in  the  successful  working  of  pigment  colours 
is  their  fineness  of  division;  the  finer  they  are  the  better  they 
print  and  the  more  beautiful  is  their  quality  of  colour.  If  they 
are  too  coarse  they  give  rise  to  innumerable  defects,  either  by 
sticking  in  the  en^ving  or  by  scratching  the  roller,  or,  if  they 
print  at  all,  by  yielding  uneven  masses  of  colour,  granular  and 
speckled  in  appearance  and  quite  unsaleable.  Even  when  finally 
ground  they  are  liable  to  clog  the  engraving  of  the  rollers — a 
defect  which  is  more  or  less  successfully  overcome  by  replacing  the 
colour-furnishing  roller  in  the  printing  machine  by  a  revolving  brush. 


The  following  formula  of  dark  ultramarine  blue  will  serve  as  a 
type  of  all  other  pigment  printing  colours: — 
24  R)  artificial  ultramarine. 

Place  in  grinding  machine  and  beat  up  gradually  with 
4i  gallons  40  per  cent,  blood  albumen  solution. 
2§      „      tragacanth  mucilage,  8  oz.  per  gallon. 
i^      „      ammonia. 
A      M       glycerin. 
g^      „      turpentine. 
A      „      olive  or  cotton-seed  oil., 

Make  to  8  gallons  with  tragacanth  or  water,  and  grind  the  whole 
until  perfectly  homogeneous. 

The  small  quantities  of  ammonia,  turpentine,  glycerin  and  oil 
are  added  to  prevent  the  colour  from  frothing  during  the  printing 
process. 

Chrome  yellows  and  oranges  are  frequently  mixed  with  a  little 
cadmium  nitrate  to  counteract  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
on  the  lead  salts. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  pigment  colours  is  that  although 
extremely  fast  to  light  and  soaj)  they  are  liable  to  rub  off,  if  tne 
fabric  is  subjected  to  much  friction  in  washing.  They  also  impart 
considerable  stiffness  to  the  goods, 'and  for  these  two  reasons  they 
are  therefore  restricted  to  the  printing  of  small  patterns,  or  are. 
used  for  such  styles  as  window-blinds  where  the  stiffness  is  not 
objectionable.  In  very  pale  shades  th^y  are  used  for  printing  the 
grounds  or  "  blotches  '  of  multicolour  patterns,  the  small  quantity 
of  albumen  they  then  contain  being  insufficient  to  appreciably 
affect  the  softness  of  the  cloth.  In  several  discharge  styles  too 
— notably  indigo — ^they  find  extensive  tise,  and  on  the  whole  they 
constitute  a  most  useful  class  of  colours. 

(e)  Application  pj  Indigo, — Indigo  is  printed  on  doth  by  several 
different  methods,  the  chief  of  which  are:  (i)  Schlieper  ana  Baum's. 
glucose  process;  (2)  the  hydrosulphite  process;  and  {3)  the  pro- 
duction of  indigo  on  the  fibre  itself  by  means  of  Kalle's  indigo 
salt  and  several  other  artificial  preparations.  The  first  and  second 
processes  depend  upon  the  facts  that  indigo  in  presence  of  caustic 
alkalis  may  be  converted  into  indigo-white  by  reducing  agents, 
and  that  the  indigo-white,  being  soluble  in  the  alkali,  penetrates 
into  the  fibres  of  the  cloth,  where  it  is  subsequently  re-oxidized 
to  its  original  insoluble  state. 

In  Schlieper  and  Baum's  process  (also  known  as  the  glucose 
process)  the  cloth  is  first  prepared  in  glucose,  and  then  printed 
with  a  colour  containing  finely  |fround  indigo,  caustic  soda  and 
dextrine  thickening  (also  made  with  caustic  soda).  After  printing, 
the  cloth  is  "  agra,"  that  is,  passed  through  damp  steam  for  a 
few  minutes  to  effect  the  reduction  and  solution  of  the  indigo, 
and  is  then  hung  up  in  a  cool  chamber  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order 
to  re-oxidize  the  indigo-white  to  indigo  by  the  action  of  the  opcygen 
in  the  air.  A  wash  in  cold  water  finally  completes  the  fixation  of 
the  indigo,  and  the  cloth  may  then  be  soaped  and  finished  as  usual. 
The  cloth  is  prepared  by  running  through  a  box  containing  a 
30  i:>er  cent,  solurion  of  glucose  in  water;  the  excess  is  sc^ueezed 
out  in  a  mangle,  and  the  cloth  dried.  It  is  then  printed  with  the 
following  colours  according  to  shade  required : — 


Alkaline  dextrine  ^iste 
Caustic  soda,  38*  Tw.    . 
Indigo  20  per  cent,  paste 


The  printed  goods  should  be  dried  quickly,  and  "  aged  "  as  soon 
as  possible  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from 
the  air,  after  which  the  operations  already  mentioned  may  be  pro* 
ceeded  with  at  leisure. 

The  well-known  blue  and  red  pattern  is  produced  by  this  pro- 
cess, the  only  difference  being  that,  instead  of  white  cloth,  turkey 
red  dyed  cloth  is  used,  the  strong  alkali  dissolving  out,  or  "  dis- 

upon 


7i  gals. 

Medimn 
JBlue. 

8    gals. 
4     »» 

8   gals. 

■!:: 

charging,"  completely  the  colour  from  those  parts  of  the  doth 
upon  which  it  f  " 
red  ground. 


falls,  and  leaving  the  indigo  as  a  blue  pattern  on  a 


In  the  hydrosulphite  process^  which  is  much  ouicker  than  the 
preceding,  the  reducing  agent,  the  indigo  and  tne  alkali  are  all 
printed  together  on  unprepared  white  doth.    The  goods  are  then 

aged,"  and  allowed  to  lie  a  short  time,  after  which  they  are 
washed-off  in  cold  water  first,  until  the  indigo  is  thoroughly  re- 
oxidized,  and  then  in  hot  water  or  soap. 

The  hydrosulphite  printing  colour  is  as  follows: — 

200  parts  hydrosulphite  N.F.  (or  100  of  the  concentrated  pro- 
duct). 

450     „    alkaline  dextrine  paste. 

150     „    indigo  20  per  cent,  paste  (ground  up  in  gum). 

200     „    alkaline  dextrine  paste. 

Thickening  J  150  parts  dextrine  or  British  gum. 
\  850     „    caustic  soda,  70**  Tw. 
Print,  dry,  "  age  "  and  wash  off  in  a  copious  supply  of  cold  water 
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The  third  process  with  Kalle's  salt  is  not  properly  speaking  the 
printing  of  indigo,  but  of  a  special  preparation  capable  of  forming 
indigo  when  treated  with  caustic  alkalis.  The  salt  is  merely  dis- 
solved and  thickened  with  gum  or  starch,  printed,  and  then  passed 
direct  through  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  when  the  indigo  is  immedi- 
ately developed.  Instead  of  being  passed  through  the  alkali,  which 
is  apt  to  cause  the  colour  to  run  before  it  is  properly  developed, 
the  cloth  is  more  commonly  printed  with  thickened  caustic  soda, 
whereby  the  indigo  is  equally  well  produced  without  any  fear  of 
"  running." 

Beades  indigo,  other  vat  dye-stuffs,  such  as  indanthrenes,  the 
algol,  helindone  and  ciba  colours,  thioindigo  scarlet,  &c.,  are  also 
printed  largely  at  the  present  time,  yielding  colours  of  hitherto 
unstained  fastness  to  washing  and  to  lijg^ht. 

(/)  Iftsoluble  AzO'Colours.*—Theae  colours  do  not  exist  as  such, 
but  require  to  be  produced  on  the  fibre  itself  from  their  components. 
They  form  a  range  of  exceedingly  fast  colours,  including  orange, 
red,  pink,  maroon,  brown,  chocolate,  blue  and  black,  and  are 
produced  by  the  combination  of  various  diazo-bodies  with  phenols, 
the  most  important  of  which  latter  is  |8-naphthol  (beta-napnthol). 

In  plractice  their  application  is  briefly  as  follows: — ^The  bleached 
doth  is  prepared  in  a  solution  of  /f-naphthol  in  caustic  soda 
(napfathobtte  of  soda),  then  gently  dried  and  printed  with  the 
thickened  diacotixed  amine  lequired  to  produce  the  desired  shade. 
The  printing  colour  must  be  cooled  with  ice  to  prevent  its  decom- 
position; hence  such  colours  are  sometimes  known  as  **  ice  colours."  ' 

The  two  colours  most  extensivdy  used  are  para-nitranillne  red 
and  a-naphthylamine  maroon,  both  of  which  are  bright  fast 
colours,  only  equalled  by  turkey  red  and  madder  chocolate  for 
general  usefulness. 

On  jS-naphthol  prepare  the  following  colours  may  be  obtained  r— 

Red  with  paranitraniline. 

Maroon  with  o^naphthylamine. 

Orange  with  orthonitrotoluidine. 

Pink  with  azo  pink  2  B. 

Chocolate  with  benzidine. 

Brown  with  benzidine  and  orthonitrotoluidine. 

Blue  with  dianisidine. 

Black  with  dianisidine  and  benzidine. 

Other  naphthols  and  other  bases  give  a  still  greater  variety  of 
shades. 

The  naphthol  prepare  requires  to  be  freshly  made,  and  the  cloth 
prepared  with  it  carefully  aried,  if  good  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Paranitraniline  is  made  up  for  printing  by  dissolving  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Nitrite  of  soda  is  then  added,  and,  after  standing  a 
short  time  to  complete  the  reaction,  the  resulting  diazo-solution  is 
mixed  with  thickening,  and  acetate  of  soda  is  then  added  to 
neutralize  any  free  mineral  acid  still  remaining,  the  presence  of 
Mirhich  would  prevent  the  formation  of  the  colour. 

In  practice  the  following  formulae  have  given  good  results: — 

(i)  Paranitraniline  Red 
Prepare  the  bleached  cloth  in : — 

47  parts  /9-naphthol. 
3      „    naphthol  R. 
107      „    caustic  soda,  50**  Tw. 
400      „    hot  water. 

10      „    tartar  emetic. 

12      „    tartaric  add. 

Make  up  to  looo  parts  with  hot  water. 

The  doth  is  passed  through  a  trough  containing  this  solution, 
the  excess  is  squeezed  out  between  two  wooden  rollers,  and  the 
cloth  is  gently  clried  and  then  printed  with  :-^ 

136  parts  paranitraniline  CI 
100      „    ice. 
100      „    hydrochloric  acid,  30®  Tw. 
70      „    water. 

Mix  and  add  quickly: 

(    24  parts  nitrite  of  soda,  93  per  cent. 
(70      „    water  (cold). 

And  just  before  printing  add  further: 

100  parts  acetate  of  soda. 

100      „    ice  in  large  pieces. 

400      „    tragacanth  mucilage,  12  per  cent. 

Print,  dry  and  wash. 

A  similar  prepare  without  the  naphthol  R.  may  be  used  for 
a-naphthylamine  maroons,  the  printing  colour  for  which  is  made 
up  as  follows : — 

36  parts  ornaphthylamine. 
93      ff    hydrochloric  acid,  30*  Tw. 
171      „    tragacanth  mucilage. 


Grind  till  perfectly  smooth  in  a  mill  and  then  add : 
100  parts  ice. 

20     „      nitrite  of  soda  of  93  per  cent,  strength. 

80     „     water. 
400     „      starch  and  tragacanth  thickening. 

25     „      benzine. 

75     „     acetate  of  soda. 

1000 

Print,  dry  and  wash. 

Immediately  these  diazo-colour  pastes  come  in  contact  with  the 
naphthol-prepared  doth  the  colour  itself  is  formed  and  fixed  and 
requires  no  further  treatment  except  that  of  washing  to  remove 
the  naphthol  from  the  unprinted  parts  of  the  cloth. 

The  other  bases  are  diazotizea  in  predsdy  the  same  way,  the 
quantities  of  acid  and  nitrite  of  soda  being  varied  according  to  the 
molecular  weights  of  each  base. 

Several  processes  of  printing  azo-colours  directly,  without  any 
previous  preparation  of  the  cloth,  have  been  proposed,  but  they 
are  not  in  general  use  as  yet;  those  which  have  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage  are  not  very  successful  on  the  large  scale,  and  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  abandoned. 

(g)  Application  of  Sulphur  Dyes, — Of  late  years  the  class  of  colours 
known  as  "  sulphur  colours  "  have  assumed  a  prominent  place  in 
textile-printing.  They  are  really  direct  dyeing  colours,  but  their 
special  properties  entitle  them  to  be  dassed  apart  from  those  usually 
known  under  this  name. 

There  are  now  an  enormous  number  of  sulphur-colours  on  the 
inarket  under  many  different  names,  but,  as  they  are  all  similar  in 
general  properties,  it  is  needless  to  mention  more  than  one  series." 
The  *'  tniogen  colours  *'  of  Meister,  Lucius  and  Bruning  will  serve 
as  well  as  any  to  exemplify  the  application  of  these  dye-stuffs  in 
printing.  They  comprise  yellows,  golds,  browns,  violets,  olues,  greys 
and  blacks,  all  fairly,  and  some  very,  fast  to  light  and  soap,  and, 
under  proper  conditions,  easy  of  application  to  a  variety  of  styles. 

The  general  recipe  for  printing  is  as  under:-— 

30  parts  by  weight  of  colouring  matter. 

50      »    .»         ».         glycerin. 

80      „    „         „  ■        water. 

S50      „    „         „         china  clay  beaten  up  with 
50      M    ..  t»  water. 

40      „    „  „  concentrated   hydrosulphite   N.F.,   50  per 

cent,  solution. 
700    „      „         „         alkaline  British  gum  thickening. 

1000 

This  paste  is  printed  on  unprepared  bleached  cloth,  gently  dried 
and  then  passed  through  a  rapid  steam  ager,  in  from  4  to  7  minutes 
in  dry  steam  at  212®  F.  to  220**  F.  (or  twice  for  3  minutes),  after, 
which  the  cloth  is  passed  in  the  open  width  through  the  washing 
and  soaping  machines,  and  finally  dried  up  and  finished. 

The  sulphur  colours  may  be  used  in  combination  with  the  azo- 
colours,  on  naphthol-prepared  cloth,  for  the  production  of  multi- 
colour effects,  and  are  eminently  adapted  also  to  the  production  of 
coloured  discharges  on  paranitraniline  red  and  the  direct-dyeing 
colours. 

{h)  Aniline  Black, — ^Aniline  black  was  discovered  and  first  used 
by  Lightfoot  in  1863.  It  is  one  of  the  fastest  blacks  known,  and  is 
equally  useful  for  direct  printing  by  itself,  and  for  workine  along 
with  printed  mordants  and  discharge  pastes.  Aniline  black  is 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  aniline. 

As  a  rule  the  oxidation  of  the  aniline  is  brought  about  by  means 
of  sodium  chlorate  in  presence  of  suitable  oxygen  carriers  such  as 
copper  sulphide,  vanadium  chloride  or  potassium  ferrocyanide. 
Copper  and  vanadium  blacks  are  usually  developed  after  printing 
by  being  aged  in  a  moderately  warm  room  for  a  day  or  two,  when 
tney  become  converted  into  **  emeraldine,"  at  wmch  stage  they 
are  taken  down,  and  passed  through  a  hot  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash  to  complete  the  oxidation  of  the  aniline.  Great  care  is 
required  in  printing  these  two  blacks,  as  if  overdried  they  take  fire 
and  have  occasionally  caused  considerable  damage  to  buildings  in 
consequence.  The  blacks  made  with  ferrocyanide,  on  the  contrary, 
may  be  printed  in  conjunction  with  "  steam  "  colours,  and,  after  a 
preliminary  passage  through  a  rapid  steam  ager,  and  an  ammonia 
'p;assing'  box,  will  withstand  the  long  steaming  necessary  for 
alizarine  colours. 

A  copper  aniline  black  may  be  made  as  follows: — 
r  15  lb  starch. 

j    8  tt>  British  gum  or  dextrine. 
(  5i  ^is.  water. 

4  R>  chlorate  of  soda. 
i  gal.  olive  oil. 

Boil,  cool  and  add : 
8  lb  anilitie  salt. 
3  lb  aniline  oil. 

5  ft)  sulphide  of  copper  (precipitate  pressed  to  a  30  per  cent, 
paste). 

I  gal.  water. 
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This  black  may  be  either  hun^  to  develop,  which  is  the  safer 
course,  or,  if  printed  in  fine  shirting  patterns,  it  may  be  *'  aged  " 
through  steam  for  2  to  3  minutes.  Whichever  method  is  adopted 
the  printed  cloth  must  afterwards  be  passed  through  hot  bichromate 
— "  chroming  " — and  then  well  washed. 

The  following  f errocyanide  black  works  well  in  practice : — 

10  lb  starch. 
2  lb  British  gum. 

6  tb  yellow  priissiate  (f errocyanide)  of  potash. 

7  gals,  water. 

Boil,  turn  off  the  steam,  and  add : 
2}  fi)  chlorate  of  soda  in  powder. 

Cool  and  add : 
8}  ib  aniline  salt. 

Print,  a^e  4  minutes  through  the  rapid  ager,  chrome,  wash  and 
soap.  If  pnnted  with  alizarine  steam  colours  it  must  be  passed 
through  ammonia  vapour  after  "  ageing,"  and  then  be  steamed  for 
one  hour  before  chroming  and  wa^ng.  Sometimes  the  chroming 
is  omitted,  but  the  colour  is  then  apt  to  become  green  after  a  short 
time  owing  to  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  present  in  the  air. 

Aniline  black  is  now  used  almost  exclusively  for  printing  along 
with  mordants  for  the  madder  style,  and  for  black  ground  goods 
that  were  formerly  dyed  with  logwood  on  an  iron  mordant.  Shirt- 
ings and  all  single-colour  black  dress  goods  are  also  executed  in 
aniline  black,  which  is  faster  to  light,  washing,  and  perspiration 
than  any  other  black  except  some  of  the  sulphur  blacks. 

(2)  Printing  of  Mordants, — ^This,  the  second  of  the  ereat  styles 
of  textile  printine,  was,  at  one  time,  the  most  extensively  practised 
of  all,  ana  is  still  the  most  important  for  all  classes  of  work  where 


its  weight  of  arsenious  acid,  or  "  white  arsenic,"  a  substance  which 
retards  its  oxidation.  For  this  purpose  the  goods  are  printed  with 
either  aluminium  or  iron  acetates,  and  hung  or  "  aged  "  for  2  to 
5  days  in  a  brick  chamber  containing  moist  air  at  about  50°  C. 
dry  bulb,  and  27°  C.  wet  bulb  thermometer.  In  this  operation  the 
"  ageing  "  (which  is  really  the  volatilization  of  the  acetic  acid, 
leaving  the  hydrated  oxide  on  the  fibre)  goes  on  slowly  and  evenly. 
After  hanging,  the  last  traces  of  add  are  removed  and  the  hydroxide 
thoroughly  nxed  by  "  dunging,"  a  process  in  which  the  goods,  are 
passed  through  a  mixture  of  cow-duns  and  chalk  at  a  temperature 
of  about  50^  C.  In  this  "  dunging  *  bath  they  are  worked  alto- 
gether] about  li  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  the  mordants  are 
thoroughly  fixed,  and  all  the  thickening  agents  perfectly  eliminated, 
thus  leaving  the  cloth  in  the  best  concution  to  absorb  the  dye-stufiF. 
The  dyeing  is  carried  out  by  working  the  goods  at  60^  C.  in  a  mixture 
of  alizarine,  a  little  chalk,  and  glue  size  for  I  to  1}  hours.  They 
are  then  well  washed,  soaped,  and  the  whites  cleaned  by  a  passage 
through  weak  bleaching  powder  solution,  followed  by  a  passage 
through  steam.  Further  soaping  and  washing  is  then  resorted  to 
until  the  goods  are  quite  clear  and  bright. 

In  the  case  of  cloth  dyed  in  red  and  pink  alone  the  goods  after 
dyeing  are  well  washed,  passed  through  a  bath  of  ^izarine  oil 
containing  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  then  steamed  for  one  hour  at 
15  &>  pressure.  This  brightens  the  colours  by  removing  the  brown 
appearance  they  possess  after  dyeing.  When  reds  are  associated 
with  chocolates  and  purples,  however,  the  oiling  process  must  be 
carefully  conducted,  otherwise  the  two  latter  suffer;  frequently  it 
is  omitted  altogether,  the  brightening  being  effected  by  vigorous 
soapwg. 

By  printing  the  following  mordants  a  six-colour  design  may  be 
produced  with  a  single  dye-stuff  and  in  one  dyeing : — 


Aluminium  acetate,  6°  Tw. 
Black  liquor,  24"*  Tw.    .     . 

Water 

British  gum 

Acetic  acid 

Tin  crystals 

Cotton-seed  oil    . 

Starch 


Red. 


12  gals. 


lift) 
1^1 
16  tt) 


Pink. 


3  gals. 

Seals. 
36  ft) 


Chocolate. 


lOi 


0}  gals. 


ieal. 
168) 


Dark  Purples. 


I  gal. 
II      ., 


At 


Violet. 


jgal 
36  ft) 


Black. 


8  gals. 


igal. 
16  R> 


the  fastest  colours  are  required.  It  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  two  branches:  (a)  the  madder  style,  and  (b)  the  printing  of 
other  mordants  such  as  chrome,  tannic  acid,  /S-naphthol,  &c. 

(a)  The  Madder  Style. — In  this  style  the  only  mordants  used  are 
those  of  aluminium  and  iron. 

Aluminium  alone  yields  various  shades  of  red  and  pink  when  dyed 
up  in  madder,  or  its  artificial  competitor  alizarine.  Iron  alone 
yields  with  the  same  dye-stuffs  shades  varying  from  black  to  the 
palest  lavender.  Iron  and  aluminium  mordants  in  combination 
yield  colours  ranging  in  shade  from  claret  through  all  gradations 
of  bordeaux  and  maroon  to  the  deepest  chocolates,  according  to 
which  of  the  two  mordants  predominates  in  the  mixture.  Browns 
and  allied  colours  may  be  dyed  on  the  same  mordants  with  either 
nitroalizarine  alone,  or  with  alizarine  itself  mixed  with  dyewood 
extracts — ^logwood,  Persian  berry  or  quercitron  bark,  &c. 

Both  aluminium  and  iron  mordants  consist  of  the  acetates  of 
their  respective  metals.  The  iron  mordant  which  gives  the  best 
results  is  known  as  "  black  liquor."  It  is  a  crude  acetate  contain- 
ing a  good  deal  of  organic  matter  which  appears  to  regulate  the 
speed  of  its  oxidation  and  so  produce  much  more  level  colours  than 
have  ever  been  obtained  from  any  other  iron  mordant. 

Aluminium  acetate  in  the  pure  state  is  also  rarely  employed,  the 
crude  commercial  '*  red  liquor  "  being  found  in  practice  to  yield 
the  best  results,  both  as.  regards  colour  and  ease  of  working.  The 
**  red  liquors  "  vaiy  considerably  in  composition,  some  being  normal 
acetates,  others  oasic  acetates,  some  normal  sulphate-acetates, 
others  basic  sulphate-acetates,  but  their  mode  of  application  is 
always  the  same,  that  is,  they  are  thickened,  printea,  aged  and 
dyed  in  alizarine.  If  they  are  too  basic  'they  decompose  on  boiling, 
or  on  dilution,  and  become  utterly  useless;  but  this  rarely  happens 
nowadays  and  need  not  be  furtner  gone  into.  Many  difficulties 
occur  in  the  printing  of  mordants  and  their  subsequent  dyeing,  but 
if  the  following  points  are  observed  most  of  them  may  be  sur- 
mounted; (i)  after  printing  the  cloth  must  be  gently  dried,  other- 
wise the  mordants  become  dehydrated  or  **  burnt,"  and  instead  of 
dyeing  up  evenly  they  appear  patchy  and  very  light  in  the  over- 
dried  parts;  (2)  the  dye-stuff  must  not  be  used  in  excess;  and 
(j)  the  temperature  of  the  dye-bath  must  be  kept  as  low  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  fixation  of  the  colour.  If  these  last  two  points 
are  neglected  the  unprinted  parts  of  the  cloth,  which  should  remain 
a  pure  white  when  it  is  finished,  will  be  soiled  beyond  repair  unless 
indeed  the  "  whites  "  are  cleared  at  the  expense  of  weakening  the 
colour.  Iron  mordants  es]>ecially  are  liable  to  unevenness  due  to 
the  oxidation  being  too  rapid ;  and  as  this  defect  is  most  noticeable 
it),  purples  and  lavenders,  the  pyrolignite  of  iron  or  "  black-liquor  " 
is  frequently  boiled  for  half  an  hour  or  more  with  i  per  cent,  of 


The  above  mordants  are  printed  on  white  bleached  cloth,  dried* 
hung  2  to  3  days,  "  dungwl,  dyed,  washed,  well  soaped  and  washed 
a^ain;  then  "  chemickd ''  through  weak  bleaching  powder  solu- 
tion, and  finished. 

The  *'  dunging  "  is  performed  in  vats  through  which  the  cloth 
circulates  continually  during  the  operation.  As  a  rule  dunging  is 
done  twice,  the  second  bath  being  weaker  than  the  first.  The  vats 
or  "  becks  "  contain  a  mixture  of: — 


100  sals,  water         ) 
10  lb     chalk         ( 
50  tt)     cow-dung  ) 
at  60^  C. 


1st  dunging. 


100  ^Is.  water         ) 
5  K)     chalk  V     2nd  dunging. 

25  K)     cow-dung  ) 

Wash  well  after  "  dunging  "  and  dye  in  alizarine.  &c. 

The  dyeing  is  carried  out  in  large  becks  over  which  a  roller  or 
bowl  revolves,  equal  in  length  to  the  beck.  Over  this  roller  the 
cloth  is  wound  spirally  in  large  loose  loops  so  that  one  end  of  the 
loop  is  on  the  roller  and  the  other  dips  into  the  dye  liquor.  When 
about  700  yds,  of  cloth  have  been  entered  in  this  way  the  two 
ends  of  it  are  knotted  together,  thus  forming  an  endless  rope  which 
circulates  continuously  in  and  out  of  the  dye-liquor.  The  vat  or 
beck  is  then  charged  with  alizarine,  chalk  and  glue,  the  propor- 
tions varying  according  to  the  amount  of  space  covered  by  the 
mordants  on  the  cloth.  If,  for  instance,  half  the  surface  is  printed 
then  the  dye-liquor  might  be  made  up  as  follows,  the  quantities 
being  calculated  on  the  weight  pf  the  cloth : — 

4i  per  cent,  alizarine  (blue  shade),  20  per  cent. 

li        „        acetate  of  lime,  28**  Tw. 

10        „        glue  solution,  or  size,  15  per  cent. 

The  goods  are  entered  into  this  solution  cold.  The  temperature 
is  gradually  raised  to  60**  C,  and  the  dyeing  continued  at  this  for 
one  hour  or  more.  The  goods  are  then  washed  in  a  similar  machine, 
soaped  well  and  finished  off  by  drying. 

Aniline  black  may  be  printed  silong  with  "  red  liquor  "  and  iron 
liquor,  and  many  other  modifications  also  employed,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  dyeing  is  always  the  same. 

(6)  The  Prtnting  of  other  Mordants, — Of  these  the  most  important 
are  tannic  add,  chrome  mordants  and  /9-naphthol. 

For  printing  tannic  acid  the  following  is  used : — 
r  5  ft)   tannic  acid  dissolved  in 
J  I  gal.  acetic  acid  and  added  to 
(9     „  starch  and  tragacanth  paste. 


sufficiency 
"  water. 
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The  goods  are  simply  dried  after  printing  and  the  tannic  acid 
immediately  fixed  by  passing  through  a  solution  of — 
r2  oz.  tartar  emetic. 
I  oz.  chalk. 
Li  gal.  water  at  60**  C. 

Aft^r  washing  they  may  be  dyed  up  in  any  of  the  basic  aniline 
colours. 

Various  chrome  mordants  are  employed  in  printing  J  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  chromium  chromate,  and  chromium 
acetate.  The  former  is  thickened  with  starch  or  gum,  printed, 
and  fixed  by  being  passed  through  boiling  sodium  carbonate.  ■,  The 
latter  is  applied  m  the  same  way  but,  after  printing,  is  steamed 
before  the  carbonate  treatment.  Both  these  mordants  are  suitable 
for  dyeing  with  any  of  the  dyes  mentioned  under  the  direct  printing 
of  mordant  colours,  such  as  alizarine,  alizarine  bordeaux,  coeruleine 
and  the  natural  dye-wood  extracts.  They  are  dyed  similarly  to 
the  madder  colours,  with  an  addition  of  glue  saze  to  preserve  the 
white  of  the  unprinted  parts  of  the  cloth. 

(3)  The  Discharge  Style, — This  style  is  now  one  of  the^most 
important  produced.  Its  range  is  so  extensive,  and  its  modifica- 
tions so  numerous,  that  it  is  unpossible  to  mention  more  than  a 
few  of  its  chief  applications.  It  may  be  used  for  locally  dest;-oying 
either  the  colours  dyed  on  cloth,  or  the  mordants  with  which  they 
have  been  previously  prepared.  In  both  cases  the  resulting  pattern 
appears  in  white,  or  colours,  on  a  full  rich  ground  the  ^auty  of 
which  cannot  be  equalled  by  direct  printing. 

The  discharging  agents  consist  ot  organic  acids,  caustic  alkalis, 
oxidizing  agents  and  reducing  agents,  each  used  €iccording  to  the 
kind  of  colour  or  mordant  to  be  discharged. 

(a)  Discharge  of  Iron  and  Aluminium  Mordants, — ^The  cloth  is 
padded  with  a  solution  of  these  mordants,  dried  in  hot  air,  and 
then  printed  with  thickened  citric  acid  or  acid  citrate  of  soda 
mixed  with  china  clay  to  prevent  the  pattern  running.  It  is  then 
passed  through  the  rapid  ager  once  or  twice,  "  dunged,**  washed* 
and  dyed  in  the  usual  way  for  madder  colours.  Wherever  the 
discharge  has  been  printed  the  mordant  is  dissolved  out,  leaving 
a  white  pattern  on  a  dyed  ground. 

if))  Tannate  of  antimony  mordant  is  sinularly  dischai^ed  by  print- 
ing on  caustic  soda.  The  goods  are  passed  in  like  manner  through  the 
ager,  well  washed  in  water,  and  dyed-up  in  any  basic  aniline  dye. 

(c)  The  chrome  discharge  is  produced  by  padding  the  goods  in 
chromium  bisulphite;  then  drying  them,  and  printing-on  citric 
acid,  or  chlorate  of  soda  and  vdlow  prussiate  of  potash.  They  are 
then  steamed,  passed  through  chalk  and  water,  well  washed  and 
dyed  up  in  any  mordant  dye. 

{d)  Turkey  red  may  be  discharged  in  both  white  and  coloured 
patterns  by  either  oxidizing  agents  or  caustic  alkalis,  (i)  The 
dyed  cloth  is  printed  with  strong  citric  acid,  or  arsenic  acid,  at 
i8o*  Tw.,  and  then  run  through  bleaching  powder  isolution,  whereby 
the  printed  parts  are  completely  decolorized.  If  colours  are  re- 
quired, the  citric  acid  is  mixed  with  lead  salts  and  Prussian  blue, 
and  the  fabric  after  passing  through  the  bleaching  powder  solution, 
is  further  treated  in  a  bath  of  bichromate  of  potash  which  forms 
with  the  lead  salts  the  insoluble  chrome  yellow.  Green  is  obtained 
by  the  combination  of  Prussian  blue  with  the  chrome  yellow. 

ExsLmpies: — 

White,  6  ft)  citric  acid  or  tartaric  acid. 
1  gal.  water. 

4  ro  British  gum  or  dextrine. 
Boil  together. 

YeUow.  15  lb  British  gum.^ 

If  gals,  dark  British  gum  paste,  30  per  cent. 
2}  „    water. 
20  lb  tartaric  acid. 
12  lb  nitrate  of  lead. 
Print,  dry,  disdiaree  through  bleaching  powder  solution, 
18    Tw.,  and  chrome. 

{e}  The  dyed  cloth  is  printed  with  strongly  alkaline  discharge 
pastes,  passed  through  the  "  aeer  "  two  or  three  times,  and  then 
washed  off  in  silicate  of  soda.  If  blue,  yellow  and  green  discharges 
are  desired  the  dyed  cloth  must  first  be  passed  through  glucose 
solution,  well  dried,  printed  with  the  colours,  "  aged,'*  passed 
through  silicate  of  sooa,  chromed  in  bichromate,  well  washed  and 
dried.    Examples : — 

White,  10  ft)  stannous  chloride  dissolved  cold  in 
8  gals,  alkaline  thickening. 
2  „  silicate  of  soda,  70®  Tw. 


Blue,  15ft)  indigo  pure  20  per 
cent,  paste. 
if  gal.  turpentine, 
i   „  glycerin. 
1}  „  British  gum  paste. 
7     „  alkaline     thicken- 
ing. 
Green,  8  parts  of  the  yellow 
without  silicate. 
I  part  of  blue. 


Yellow,  30  ft)  lead  hydrated  50 
percent. 
2  gals,  water. 

}  „  silicate  soda. 
5}  „  alk.  thickening. 

Alkaline  Thickening, 
15  lb  yellow  dextrine. 
8  gals,    caustic    soda, 
IGO^  Tw. 


i: 


(J)  Paranitraniline  red  is  discharged  by  means  of  the  new  hydro- 
sulphite-formaldehyde  compounds.  The  dyed  cloth  is  printed  with 
the  following : — 

25  ft)  hydrosulphite  N.F.  cone,  or  hydraldite  cone. 
1}  gals.  British  gum  paste. 

Heat  till  dissolved  and  add — 
A  gal.  glycerin. 

4}  „  starqh-tragacanth  thickening. 
After  printing,  age  twice  for  A  minutes  through  dry  steam 
at  220^  F.,  then  wash  well  and  soap. 
Coloured  discharges  are  obtained  by  mixing  hydrosulphite,  tannic 
acid,  aniline  or  phenol,  and  basic  colouring  matters  together.    Mor- 
dant dyes  fixed  with  chromium  acetate  may  also  be  u^. 

On  a-naphthylamine  maroon  the  above  discharge  white  recjuires 
the  addition  of  induline  scarlet,  patent  blue  or  anthraquinone; 
before  it  becomes  effective,  otherwise  the  procedure  is  the  same  as 
for  paranitraniline  red. 

(g)  Indigo  is  usually  discharged  by  oxidation.  For  this  purpose 
the  dyed  cloth  is  pnnted  in  two  different  ways.  Firstly,  with 
chlorate  of  soda,  and  red  or  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  together 
vnth  a  little  citric  acid  or  citrate  of  «oda ;  secondly,  with  chromate 
of  potash.  In  the  first  instance,  the  cloth  is  "  aged  *'  through  the 
rapid  ager  after  printing,  and,  in  the  second,  is  passed  through  a 
vat  containing  hot  sulphuric  acid  and  oxalic  acid.  Coloured  dis- 
charges may  be  obtained  in  both  methods  by  adding  albumen  and 
pigment  colours  to  the  discharging  agents. 

(1)  Discharge  by  steaming: — 
'12  ft)  citric  acid,  dissolve  in: 

7  ft)  caustic  soda,  70®  Tw.,  and  add : 
12  ft)  sodium  chlorate. 
5  gals.  British  gum  paste. 

Heat  till  dissolvedi  cool  and  add : — 
( i}  gals.  British  gum  paste. 
(2    ft)  ydlow  prussiate  of  potash. 

Print,  steam  and  wash. 
Chlorate  of  aluminium  is  also  used  for  this  process,  but  it  acts 
very  energetically  and  is  apt  to  tender  the  cloth. 

(2)  Chromate  discharge: — 
White,  Si  gals.  British  gum  paste. 

12  lb  bichromate  of  soda. 
i  gal.  tuzpentine. 
Yellow*  32  ft>  chrome  yellow  pigment. 

%  gals,  f  0  per  cent,  albumen  solution. 
^  „  thick  tragacanth  mucilage. 

oil  (vegetable). 
12  fc  bichromate  of  soda  neutralized  with 
gal.  caustic  soda,  70**  Tw. 
water. 
Print,  dry,  pass  through  a  "  beck  "  (t.e.  a  bath)  containing: — 
100  gals,  water. 
50  ft)  sulphuric  add  (168**  Tw.). 
50  ft)  oxalic  add. 

Then  well  wash  and  dry. 
With  these  oxidation  discharges  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the 
fibre  being  attacked  in  the  discharged  portions,  with  the  result 
that  it  is  partially  converted  into  oxycellulose.  Recently  a  method 
has  been  brought  out  for  the  production  of  a  white  discharge 
on  indigo  which  is  said  to  do  away  with  the  formation  of  oxy- 
cellulose and  which  consists  in  printing  on  a  thickened  solution 
of  sodium  nitrate  and,  after  diying,  running  through  sulphuric 
acid  of  50*  Tw. 

Another  method  of  producing  white  discharges  on  indigo  consists 
in  printing  the  dyed  cloth  with  hydrosulphite  N.F.,  then  steaming 
and  running  through  a  boiling  solution  of  causric  soda.  Good 
whites  are  thus  obtained  without  the  formation  of  oxycellulose,  but 
the  process  is  expensive. 

(a)  Direct  dyeing  or  substatUive  colours  can  be  easily  discharged 
with  the  hydrosulphite  discharge  used  for  paranitraniline  red  ^ee 
above).  It  must  be  reduced  in  strength  to  about  one-fourth  for 
dark  shades,  and  much  weaker  for  lighter  colours.  Direct  colours 
were  formerly  discharged  by  stannous  chloride  or  acetate,  but  the 
hydrosulphite  has  almost  entirely  displaced  these  salts  for  white 
discharges. 

(i)  Discharges  on  manganese  bronze  are  of  little  importance  at 
the  present  time.  They  are  effected  by  means  of  stannous  chloride^ 
colours  being  obtained  by  the  addition  of  basic  dyes  and  dyewood 
extracts. 

(j)  Sulphur-colours,  dyed  basic  colours,  and  some  alizarine 
colours,  are  discharged  with  chlorate  and  prussiate  like  indigo. 

(4)  The  Resist  or  Reserve  Style. — Reserves  are  substances  which, 
when  printed,  prevent  the  fixation  or  development  of  mordants 
and  colours  subsequently  applied,  and  are  used  to  produce  effects 
similar  to  those  obtained  by  discharge  printing. 

The  principal  reserves  are  those  used  for'  madder  dyed  goods, 
steam  alizarine  reds  and  pinks,  steam  basic  colours,  vat  indigo 
blue,  insoluble  azo  colours,  sulphur-colours  and  aniline  black. 
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(d)  Reserves  under  Aluminium  and  Iron  Mordants. — For 
the  production  of  this  important  class  of  goods,  use  is 
made  of  the  fact  that  alkaline  citrates  prevent  the 
fixation  of  the  mordants.  The  cloth  is  first  printed 
with  citrate  of  soda  (or  sometimes  citric  and  tartaric 
acids  for  iron  mordants),  then  dried,  and  again  printed 
over  the  previous  impression,  with  either  a  fine  "all 
over "  pattern  or  flat  uniform  eround,  in  iron  or 
aluminium  mordants.  The  fabric  is  then  aged,  "  dunged," 
washed  and  dyed  as  already  described,  with  the  result  that 
wherever  the  "  reserve  "  of  citrate  or  add  was  printed 
a  white  pattern  is  left  on  a  figured  or  plain  ground. 
The  fine  patterns  printed  over  "  reserves  "  are  called 
"  covers  "  and  the  plain  grounds  "  pads,"  hence  the  name 
"  cover  and  pad  "  style  in  cases  wheare,  as  frequently 
happens,  a  dark  "  cover  "  and  a  light  "  pad  *'  are  both 
printed  over  a  white  "  reserve."  The  "  cover  and 
pad  "  style  is,  for  the  most  part,  restricted  to  dyed 
alizarine  purples  under  which  red,  black,  dark  purple  and  white 
can  all  be  reserved  at  the  same  time,  thus  giving  rise  to  very  pleasing 
effects.  For  example:  white  cloth  is  first  printed  with  four 
"colours,"  viz.,  citrate  of  soda  and  citric  add  for  the  white;  log- 
wood and  iron  for  the  black;  strong:  iron  mordant  for  the  purple; 
and  aluminium  acetate  at  6^  Tw.  with  8  oz.  per  gallon  of  stannous 
chloride  for  the  red.  (The  stannous  chloride  acts  as  a  resist  for 
iron  mordants.)  The  whole  is  then  "  covered  "  in  a  fine  pattern 
printed  in  a  fairly  strong  iron  mordant,  dried,  and  again  printed, 
in  a  very  weak  iron  mordant,  with  a  pad  roller,  that  is,  a  roller 
which  prints  a  uniform  ground  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  cloth. 
After  this  last  printing,  the  cloth  is  "  aged  "  f or  a  day  or  two, 
by  being  hung  as  previously  described,  then  *'  dunged,"  washed 
and  dy^  in  a  blue  shade  of  alizarine.  When  finally  washed, 
soaped  and  *'  deared  "  in  bleaching  powder  solution  the  first 
printed  pattern  in  white,  red,  black  and  purple  is  seen  to  stand 
out,  clearly  and  sluuply,  from  a  figured  background  in  two  lighter 
shades  of  purple.  This  "  cover  and  pad  "  stj^e  of  reserve  printing 
constitutes  one  of  the  staple  processes  of  nearly  all  print-works, 
and  is  produced  in  enormous  quantities  for  both  home  and  foreign 
markets.  Red  is  not  often  introduced  as  in  the  above  example, 
the  usual  colours  bdng  white,  black  and  two  purples.  The  same 
method  of  working  can  be  adopted  with  aluminium  mordants  for 
red  and  xnnk  covers  and  pads,  but  they  are  better  produced  with 
the  steam  alizarine  colours  as  below. 

(6)  Reserves  under  Steam  Alizarine  Red  and  Pink, — In  this  case 
a  reserve  composed  of  citrate  of  chromium  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with  citrate  of  soda,  gives  the  best  results.  The  goods  are  first 
prepared  in  alizarine  oil  and  then  printed  with  the  following: — 

lo  lb  china  clay. 

1  \  gal.  citrate  of  soda,  54**  Tw. 

1     ,*    citrate  of  chromium,  42*  Tw, 

1     „     water. 
2 1    „     British  gum  paste. 

After  printing  the  above,  the  goods  are  dried  and  aggan  printed 
either  with  "  cover  "  or  "  pad  "  or  both,  in  alizarine  pink,  dried, 
steamed  for  1}  hrs.,  well  washed  and  soaped.  On  leaving  the 
steamer  the  parts  printed  with  the  resist  are  ydlow,  but  become 
quite  white  on  soaping.  Like  the  purples,  the  alizarine  panks  can 
be  reserved  in  colours.  For  blue,  green,  yellow  and  violet  the 
ordinary  steam  basic  colours  are  used  with  additions  of  dtric  or 
tartaric  add. 
Example : — 

(  7    fib  china  clay. 
(    }  gal.  water. 
6i    „    British  gum  paste. 
2    lb  methylene  blue. 
I    ft)  dtric  add. 
I    gal.  acetic  add. 

Boil,  cool,  and  add : — 
1}  gals.  50  per  cent,  tannic  add  solution  in  acetic  add. 

Red  with  steam  alizarine  red;  yellow  with  thioflavine  in  place 
of  methylene  blue  in  above;  green  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow. 
These  colours  with  the  white  reserve  may  all  be  printed  at  once. 
Then  steam  as  usual,  pass  through  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic 
and  chalk,  wash  well  ana  soap. 

(c)  Reserves  under  Insoluble  Ato-Cclours, — ^These  are  based  upon 
the  action  of  stannous  chloride,  which  prevents  the  combination 
between  the  |8-naphthol  and  the  diazo  bodies  by  redudng[  the 
latter  to  hydrazines.  The  /S-naphthol  prepared  cloth  is  printed 
with  the  f cowing  colouiB,  then  dried  and  passed  through  diazo- 
tized  solutions  of  paranitraniline  for  red  grounds;  o-naphthylamine 
for  maroon;  ortho-nitrotoluidine  for  orange,  &c.,  &c.  The  doth 
is  then  washed  and  soaped  untU  the  "  whites  "  are  dean. 

White  Resist,     5  gals,  gum  Senegal  solution. 
30  ro  tin  crystals. 
5  lb  tartaric  acid. 

For  heavy  rollers  this  may  be  reduced  with  more  gum. 


Blue. 

Ydlow. 

Green. 

Pink. 

New  methylene  blue  N.   .     . 

2}Ib 

Auramine  G.  (B.A.S.F.)  .      . 

, , 

2lb 

. . 

Brilliant  green       .... 

, , 

li.. 

, , 

TheoflavineT 

2lb 

Rhodamine  6  G.  (extra)  .     . 

1  fib 

Acetic  acid 

Citric  add 

2  gals. 

2itt> 

2  gals. 

2itt> 

2  gals. 

2ilb 

2  gals. 

2}lb 

Starch    . 

10    „ 

10    „ 

10      „ 

10    „ 

Water 

2  gals. 

li  gals. 

2  gals. 

2  gals. 

Tragacanth  mucilage  . 

I          M 

I    .. 

I     .. 

I     .. 

Tannic  add  sol.,  50  per  cent. . 

li  M 

2    „ 

li.. 

2     .. 

Tin  crystals 

Make  up  to  .     .     . 

20    lb 

20  lb 

20  lb 

20  tt) 

10  gals. 

10  gals. 

10  gals. 

10  gals. 

Potassium  sulphite  is  also  used  as  a  white  reserve  under  insoluble 
azo-colours  with  good  results. 

{d)  Reserves  under  Steam  Basic  Colours, — The  white  cloth  is 
printed  with : — 

20  lb  china  clay. 
2}  ^s.  water. 
15  R)  British  gum. 
20  lb  sodium  tartar  emetic. 
.  20  tt)  zinc  sulphate. 

All  boiled  well  together, 

and  then  covered,  or  over-printed,  with  any  steam  basic  colour — 
steamed  one  hour,  passed  through  tartar  emetic,  then  washed  and 
soaped,  when  the  reserve  white  above  comes  away,  bringing  along 
with  it  the  colour  printed  upon  it  and  leaving  a  white  pattern  on  a 
printed  ground. 

(e)  Reserves  under  Vat  Indigo  Blue. — ^This  was  formeriy  a  very 
important  style,  but  at  present  is  only  used  in  spedal  cases.  Resist 
or  reserve  effects  are  obtained  by  printing  the  white  cloth  with 
oxidizing  agents,  &c.,  and  subsequently  dyeing  it  in  the  indigo  vat. 
In  addition  to  oxidiring  agents  the  reserve  pastes  contain  lead 
sulphate,  barium  sulphate,  resins,  fats  and  thickenings  in  various 
proportions.    The  following  is  a  good  white  reserve : — 

15  fi>  flour.  ' 
6  gals,  water. 

Boil,  cool  a  little,  and  add — 

18  ft)  copper  sulphate  powdered. 
2  J  ft)  copper  nitrate,  90®  Tw. 
I  pint  alizarine  oil. 

Yellow,  2f  Mils.  British  gum  paste. 

33  ro  lead  sulphate,  66  per  cent,  paste. 
18  lb  zinc  sulphate. 
22  lb  lead  nitrate. 

Print  the  white  and  yellow,  dry,  dye  in  the  indieo  vat — aour  dlghtly 
in  sulphuric  add,  wash,  and  pass  into  a  hot  solution  of  bichromate 
of  soda,  which  develops  the  lead  ydlow.  Reserve  whites  also 
contain  lead  salts  when  used  for  white  alone,  but  obviously  the 
white  given  is  best  suited  to  white  and  yellow  reserves,  as  its 
soluble  copper  salts  wash  out  before  the  ''  chroming  "  stage  is 
reached. 
^  (J)  Reserves  under  Sulphur  Colours. — ^These  are  obtained  with 
zinc  chloride.  They  are  not  much  used,  but  are  capable  of  yielding 
fine  effects. 

{£)  Reserves  under  Aniline  Black, — Reserves  under  aniline  black 
are  produced  with  caustic  alkalis,  alkaline  carbonates,  silicates 
and  sulphites,  sulphocyanides,  oxide  of  zinc  and  the  acetates  of 
magnesia,  zinc  and  soda.  The  white  and  coloured  resists  may  be 
printed  upon  dther  the  undeveloped  black  or  upon  the  cloth  before 
the  black  is  applied. 

In  the  former  case  the  cloth  is  slop-padded  through  a  mangle- 
box  with  the  following  black : — 

^\  fi>  aniline  hydrochloride. 
3)  lb  sodium  chlorate. 
4    ft)  potassium  ferrocyanide. 
10  gals,  water. 

It  is  then  very  carefully  dried  in  hot  air  so  that  it  becomes  no 
darker  than  a  pale  yellow;  if  it  is  green  before  printing,  the  white 
is  sure  to  be  bad. 

The  dried  padded  cloth  is  then  printed  with  the  "  resist  "  colours, 
dried  and  steamed  ^  to  4  minutes  in  a  rapid  ^%ex,  chromed  through 
warm  bichromate  of  potash,  and  finally  washed  and  soaped.  During 
the  steaming  the  black  is  developed  all  over  the  doth  except  where 
the  colours  are  printed.  Here  its  development  is  prevented  by  the 
alkali  or  the  redudng  agent,  whichever  may  be  present,  in  the  colour, 
and  instead  of  a  plain  black  dyed  piece  a  coloured  design  on  a  black 
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ground  is  produced.    The  following  formulae  may  be  employed  for 
white  and  coloured  resists: — 

White,     8  ft)  starch. 

8  lb  British  gum. 
30  ft)  potassium  sulphite,  90®  Tw. 

3  gals,  water. 
15  ro  soda  acetate. 
10  lb  bisulphite  of  soda,  66*  Tw. 

i  Vb  ultramarine  blue. 

Boil  together. 


Rhodamiiie  6  G.(ioo  per  cent.) . 

Auramine  O 

Acridine  yell.  G 

Thionine  blue  O 

New  solid  green  2  B.       ... 

Methyl  violet,  B.  x 

Water 

Tragacanth  mucilage 

Glycerin 

Albumen,  40  per  cent,  solution  . 
Resist  paste 


Red. 


ft> 


il  gals. 
I 


Pink. 


I   ft) 


1 1  gals. 
I       » 


gal. 


Blue. 


2    ft) 


I J  gals. 
I       „ 

I  M 

I       „ 
6       „ 


YeUow. 


Green. 


Violet. 


2   lb 

I J  gals. 

'i  " 

I       „ 
6       „ 


Print  on  the  padded  cloth,  age,  chrome  and  wash.  The  resist 
paste  is  as  under : — 

Resist  Paste.   10  lb  zihc  oxide. 

I }  gals,  magnesium  acetate,  ao®  Tw. 
2 1    „    tragacanth  mucilage  (dragon). 
I      „    starch  paste. 
For  reducing  the  colours  take  6  parts  resist  paste. 

4    „     starch  paste. 
4     „     white  resist. 

Venr  good  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  alternative  method, 
i.e,  printing  the  resists  on  white  cloth  and  aoplying  the  black 
afterwards.  The  basic  colours  are  chiefly  used,  though  chrome 
yellow  and  ultramarine  are  also  employed  for  some  styles.  The 
following  formulae  will  serve  as  types  of  the  composition  of  white 
and  colours : — 

White,  20  ft)  precipitated  chalk. 

5  lb  potassium  sulphite,  90**  Tw. 
^  lb  acetate  of  soda. 

}  lb  ultramarine  blue  for  sightening. 
I  gal.  water. 

6  „  starch  paste. 

The  whole  ground  together  in  a  mill. 
Colour,   r2    lb  basic  dye-stuff. 
-!  I     gal.  water. 
^2^    „    starch  paste. 

17  lb  zinc  oxide. 
I  gal.  water, 
i  tt     glycerin. 
i  „   turpentine, 
t  „   bisulphite  of  soda. 
3  „   starcn  paste. 

Print  on  white  cloth,  allow  to  He  a  day  or  two,  then  slop-pad 
in  the  Prud'homme  black  already  given,  dry,  age,  chrome  and 
soap. 

Pigment  colours  may  be  applied  on  black  padded  cloth  as 
follows : — 

Yellow,  40  !b  chrome  yellow,  &c.  &c.  " 
2i  gals.  40  per  cent,  albumen. 
2  J    „    tragacanth  water,  6  oz.  per  gal. 
6  lb  soda  ash. 
I  gal.  citrate  of  soda,  40"  Tw. 

Other  methods,  varying  in  detail,  have  been  used  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  above  two  are  at  the  present  time  generally  employed 
— especially  the  former,  by  which  many  fine  patterns  have  been 
produced  in  all  sorts  of  delicate  and  artistic  shades. 

The  Treatment  of  Cloth  afUr  Printing, 

After  printing,  the  various  classes  of  goods  undergo  many  different 
treatments  according  to  the  character  of  the  colours  printed. 
These  treatments  include  steaming,  hanging  in  the  ageing  chamber, 
passing  through  tartar  emetic,  the  chalk  bath,  washing,  soaping, 
^*  chemicking     or  clearing  and  finishing. 

(1)  The  operation  of  steaming  is  necessary  for  all  styles  except 
those  with  the  insoluble  azo-colours,  vat  dyes  discharged,  and  some 
colours  that  are  precipitated  on  the  fibre.  The  short  steaming 
necessary  for  most  discharges,  indigo  blue  prints,  and  aniline  black 
is  effected  in  the  Mather  and  Piatt  ager,  of  which  a  sketch  is  here 
given  (fig.  2)  showing  its  principle. 
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It  consists  of  an  iron  box  AAA  through  which  the  goods  (indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  line)  pass  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows.  They 
enter  at  B,  and  traverse  the  whole  chamber  over  a  series  of  top 
and  bottom  rollers  C  C  C,  finally  emerging^  at  the  same  point  ,B, 
whence  they  are  drawn  forward,  by  mechamcal  means,  ana  plaited 
down  on  a  waggon  placed  conveniently  near.  Steam  enters  the 
chamber  A  A  A  by  the  steam  pipe  D  at  the  bottom,  and  escapes 
through  the  same  slot  (B)  that  the  cloth  enters  and  leaves  by. 
An  engine  or  electric  motor  drives  the  gearing,  and  the  whole  process 
is  continuous. 

This  ager  affords  quite  a  sufficient  steaming  for  aniline  blacks, 
printed  indigo,  chlorate  dischargees, 
and  for  some  mordants,  but  alizarine 
reds  and  pinks,  mordant  dyes  gener- 
ally, and  Dasic  colours  require  much 
more  than  the  2  to  3  minutes*  exposure 
to  steam  which  is  all  that  can  be 
given  in  the  ordinary  Mather-Platt 
ager,  although  they  are  frequently 
passed  through  it  to  eliminate  the 
greater  part  of  the  volatile  acids 
they  contain.  Paranitraniline  red 
discharged  with  hydrosulphite  also 
requires  a  modification  of  the  ager 
for  its  success — for  the  steam  must 
be  very  hot  and  very  dry  if  an^  of 
the  azo-colours  are  to  be  effectively 
discharged  by  the  hydrosulphite  method. 

A  longer  exposure  to  the  action  of  steam  is  obtained  by  means 
of  the  cottage  steamer  and  the  continuous  steamer  ^  in  both  of  which 
goods  may  be  steamed  for  any  length  of  time.  The  cottage  steamer 
consists  (i)  of  a  cylindrical  iron  box  or  chamber  fitted  with  a  false 
bottom  on  which  rails  are  laid,  and  under  which  lie  the  pipes  for 
the  admission  of  steam,  and  for  the  drawing  off  of  the  condensed 
water;  and  (2)  of  a  carriage  or  iron  framework  mounted  on  wheels 
and  furnished  with  a  series  of  removable  rods  capable  of  being 
revolved  by  means  of  spur-wheel  gearing.  Convenient  len^hs  01 
the  cloth  to  be  steamed,  together  with  a  "  back  ^ey  "  (a  piece  of 
unbleached  calico)  are  then  wound  in  the  open  width,  into  a  sort 
of  broad  hank  on  a  folding  frame.  As  each  hank,  so  to  speak,  is 
completed  it  is  removed  from  the  winding  frame  and  hung  over 
one  of  the  rods,  which  is  then  placed  in  position  on  the  carriage. 


lb 


1}  gals. 

\  :: 

6       „ 


2i   ft) 

I  lb' 
I J  gals. 

I  n 

i       » 

6       „ 


v////^///////. 


Fig.  2. 


When  the  latter  is  fully  loaded  in  this  way  it  is  run  into  the 
"  cottage,"  the  doors  are  closed,  and  steam  turned  in.  The 
steaming  is  continued  for  various  periods  of  time — from  i  hour 
to  2  hours — according  to  the  style  of  work  in  hand,  and  either 
with  or  without  pressure,  as  may  be  required.  The  carriage  is  then 
withdrawn  and  the  goods  unwound  in  readiness  for  subsequent 
operations. 

The  object  of  enveloping  the  printed  goods  in  a  "  back  grey  *' 
is  to  prevent  the  colour  from  marking  off  from  the  face  of  one  fold 
on  to  the  back  of  the  next,  and  also  to  minimize  the  risk  of  damage 
from  drops  of  condensed  water.  This  latter  defect  is  further  guarded 
against  by  heating  up  for  an  hour  or  so  every  morning  before  any 
goods  are  introduced. 

In  works  where  the  modem  continuous  steaming  apparatus 
is  installed  the  cottage  steamer  is  reserved  for  the  treatment  of 
dyed  alizarine  reds  and  for  goods,  such  as  heavy  printed  velvets, 
which  are  difficult  to  manipulate  in  the  continuous  steamer. 

The  continuous  steamer  was  originally  invented  by  Cordillot,  but 
its  present  efficient  form  is  due  to  Messrs  Mather  and  Piatt,  who 
have  continually  improved  it,  so  that  now  it  bears  but  little  resem- 
blance to  Cordillot  s  original  machine.  Its  construction  is  too 
complex  to  be  adequately  described  without  the  aid  of  detailed 
sketches.    Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  long, 
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high,  narrow  chamber  of  brick,  through  which  the  cloth  passes 
continuously  in  the  form  of  long  loops  suspended  from  rods  resting 
upon,  and  carried  forward  by  travelling  chains,  situated  at  the 
top,  and  close  to  the  sides,  of  the  chamber.  Steam  is  admitted 
to  this  chamber  through  a  series  of  pipes  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
cloth  enters  and  emerges  through  slots  at  the  top  of  its  opposite 
ends.  On  entering,  the  cloth  fafls  over  one  of  the  slowly  travelling 
rods  and  continues  to  run  downwards  until  a  sufficient  length  to 
form  the  loop  has  run  in.  By  this  time  the  first  rod  has  moved 
forward  and  a  second  taken  its  place,  with  the  result  that  the  cloth 
now  falls  over  the  second  rod  and  commences  to  form  the  second 
loop.  At  this  point — the  commencement  of  a  second  loop — the 
second  rod  comes  in  contact  with  a  brass  bar  carried  by  arms 
pivotted  above.  The  object  of  this  bar,  which  clips  the  continuously 
entering  cloth  firmly  between  itself  and  the  rod  until  the  second 
loop  is  complete,  is  twofold,  namely  (i)  to  prevent  too  much  cloth 
being  fed  into  the  first  loop,  and  (2)  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the 
first  loop  from  pulling  the  cloth  over  the  second  rod  during  the 
formation  of  the  second  loop.  By  the  time  this  latter  is  complete 
the  second  rod  has  moved  sufficiently  far  forward  to  escape  contact 
with  the  pivotted  brass  bar,  which  thereupon  swings  back  and 
takes  up  a  similar  position  on  the^  third  rod.  In  this  way  each 
rod  is  supplied  with  cloth,  which  it  carries  forward  continuously 
until  the  other  end  of  the  steamer  is  reached,  where  both  cloth 
and  rods  emerge — the  former  through  the  top  of  the  chamber  and 
the  latter  through  a  slotted  opening  at  the  top  of  the  end  wall. 
Through  a  similar  slot,  at  the  beginning  end  of  the  steamer,  the 
rods  are  fed  in  automatically  as  long  as  any  cloth  remains  to  be 
steamed. 

The  usual  time  occupied  in  passing;  the  goods  through  a  "  steamer  " 
of  this  description  is  one  hour,  but  it  may  be  shortened  or  prolonged 
at  will,  and,  if  desirable,  the  goods  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
it  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  room  used  for  ageing  is  lofty  and  is  furnished  near  the  top 
with  suspending  rods  of  w<x)d,  and  at  the  bottom  with  a  series  of 
steam  inlet  pii>es  through  which  thin  streams  of  free  steam  may 
be  introduced  into  the  chamber,  as  reauired.  Its  temperature  is 
generally  kept  about  36**  C.  on  the  ary-bulb  thermometer  and 
32*-33**  on  the  wet-bulb  thermometer. 

**  Dunging  "  is  carried  out  in  a  series  of  becks  provided  with  rollers 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  heated  by  steam  pipes.  •  It  may  also 
be  performed  in  becks  through  which  the  cloth  passes  in  rope  form. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  replace 
cow-dung  by  sodium  silicate,  phosphate,  arsenite  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  but  none  of  them  yield  results  quite  so  good  as  cow- 
dung. 

The  tartar  emetic  treatment  is  only  used  for  the  fixation  of  tannin 
mordants,  and  of  basic  aniline  colours  printed  with  tannic  acid. 
It  is  performed  by  passing  the  cloth  in  the  open  width  over  and 
under  a  series  of  wooden  rollers  arranged  in  a  water-tight  box — 
a  beck — containing  the  following  solution : — 

2  lb  tartar  emetic. 
2  lb  chalk. 
16  gals,  water  at  eo^-yo"*  C. 

The  chalk  is  added  simply  to  neutralize  the  acid  salt  produced 
in  the  bath — a  salt  whicn  exerts  a  solvent  action  on  the  basic 
colour  tannin  lakes  and  utterly  spoils  any  ultramarine  blues  that 
may  have  been  printed  in  combination  with  them. 

Chroming  is  only  applied  to  a  few  styles,  such  as  aniline  black, 
catechu  brown,  and  colours  containing  salts  of  lead  which  have 
to  be  converted  into  chrome  yellow.  Chroming  "  is  carried  out 
in  a  beck  similar  to  that  used  for  tartar  emetic  The  cloth  runs 
continuously  through  a  3  to  4  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  at  60^  C;  the  excess  is  squeezed  out  in  a  mangle,  and 
the  cloth  then  passes  directly  into  a  washing  machine  to  clear  it 
completely  of  the  chrome.  When  alizarine  reds,  and  other  colours 
susceptible  to  chrome,  are  present,  the  chroming  must  be  either 
omitted  altogether  or  the  operation  conducted  cold  with  a  very 
weak  solution. 

Washing  is  a  very  important  process,  and  upon  its  proper  per- 
formance depends  a  good  deal  of  the  final  success  of^  the  work. 
It  may  be  carried  out  in  several  different  ways  according  to  the 
different  styles  of  work  to  be  treated.  Alizarine  reds  and  pink, 
both  printed  and  dyed,  dyed  chocolates,  purples,  &c.,  aniline  black, 
indigo  blue,  &c.  &c.,  all  very  fast  colours,  are  usually  washed  and 
soa^d  in  the  rope  form  in  machines  like  that  described  for  madder- 
dyeing.  Other  colours,  especially  pigments,  must  be  washed,  in 
the  open  width,  through  a  series  of  wash-boxes  furnished  with 
rollers  over  which  the  cloth  passes.  In  these  boxes  the  water 
usually  enters  where  the  cloth  leaves,  thus  ensuring  that  the  cleanest 
cloth  gets  the  cleanest  water.  Some  of  the  boxes  are  occasionally 
fitted  with  heaters  and  others  again  with  "  spirt  pipes  "  through 
which  the  water  is  forced  at  a  high  pressure  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  it  to  pass  straight  through  the  cloth.  Other  types  of 
machine  are  also  used,  lor  details  of  which  some  technical  work 
must  be  consulted. 

Soaping  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  the 
best  work.     It  clears  the  white  parts  of  the  goods,  brightens  the 


colours  and  generally  improves  the  whole  appearance  of  the  cloth. 
The  strength  and  temperature  of  the  soap  solution,  the  duration 
of  the  soaping  and  the  type  of  machine  used  are  all  varied  according 
to  the  fastness  of  the  colours  to  be  soaped.  As  in  washing,  the 
alizarine  dyed  colours,  alizarine  "  steam  *  reds  and  pinks,  aniline 
black  and  the  ice-colours,  will  not  only  withstand  a  long,  hot  and 
strong  soaping,  but  am  greatly  brightened  and  enhanced  in  beauty 
thereby.  On  the  other  hand,  direct  dyeing  colours,  basic  colours, 
pigments  and  a  few  others  require  only  a  moderate  soaping  and 
that  in  the  open  width.  Colours  which  will  stand  a  drastic  soaping 
are  usually  soaped,  in  spiral  becks,  in  the  rope  state,  and  pass  from 
one  to  another  of  these  becks,  going  through  as  maiw  as  half  a 
dozen  times  before  being  washed  on  in  water.  Goods  requiring 
to  be  soaped  in  the  open  width  are  treated  in  a  special  soaping 
machine  known  as  the  **  open  soaper."  In  principle  this  is  simply 
a  range  of  watertight  boxes  each  fitted  with  rollers  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  The  first  two  or  three  boxes  contain  hot  soap  solution 
and  the  rest  hot  or  cold  water  or  a  series  of  "  spirt  pipes  '  to  better 
wash  out  the  soap.  Very  frequently  open  soapers  are  supplied 
with  "  tartar  emetic  "  and  "  chroming  "  boxes,  so  that  the  goods 
can  go  through  two  or  more  processes  directly  and  without  any 
intermediate  handling. 

"  Ckemicking." — In  this  process  all  traces  of  colour  still  remaining 
after  soaping  are  removed  from  the  white  parts  of  the  printed 
cloth,  by  a  weak  solution  of  bleaching  powder.  Two  methods  are 
used  in  applying  the  "  chemick,"  or  bleaching  powder  solution, 
to  the  clotn.  In  the  first  the  cloth  is  passed  between  a  pair  of 
squeezing  bowls  the  lower  of  which  is  of  wood,  and  revolves  partly 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  or  '*  chemick  '*  vary- 
ing in  strength  from  i**  Tw.  to  i*  Tw.  This  lower  bowl  carries 
the  chemick  to  the  cloth,  the  excess  is  then  squeezed  by  passing 
between  the  two,  and  the  cloth  goes  forward  over  a  set  of  steam- 
heated  drying  cylinders,  during  its  passage  over  which  the  bleaching 
properties  of  the  chemick  effectually  remove  the  last  traces  of 
colour  on  the  white  parts  of  the  cloth  and  leave  it  perfectly  clean 
and  bright. 

The  second  method  of  "  chemicking  "  is  employed  when  the 
cloth  is  too  deeply  stained  to  be  successfully  "  cleared  "  by  the 
first.  All  madder-dyed  goods,  and  goods  prmted  in  strong  heavy 
dark-coloured  patterns,  are  liable  to  attract,  to  their  white  parts, 
a  considerable  amount  of  colour  during  the  dyeing,  washing  and 
soaping  operations.  They  therefore  require  a  stronger  "  chemick- 
ing "  to  clear  them,  and  this  the  second  method  supplies.  The 
g(x>ds  are  passed  successively  through   (i)   a  trougn  containing 

chemick  at  about  J®  Tw.;  (2)  a  pair  of  squeezing  rollers; 
(3)  a  small  steam  chest  fitted  with  half  a  dozen  guide  rollers  top 
and  bottom,  and  a  steam  admission  pipe;  U)  a  series  of  "  spirt 
pipes  "  to  wash  out  the  bulk  of  the  lime  salts;  and  (^)  through 
a  washing-box  and  squeezing  rollers,  whence  they  go  directly  to  a 
drying  machine. 

In  both  methods  the  strength  of  the  "  chemick  "  depends  upon 
the  power  of  the  resistance  to  its  action  of  the  colours  printed, 
and  great  care  must  therefore  be  taken  to  keep  it  weak  enoueh. 

Occasionally  a  little  ultramarine  blue  is  added  to  the  chemick 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  yellowish  tinge  usually  possessed 
by  bleached  cotton. 

From  the  fact  that  two  or  more  styles  can  be  combined  in  one 
pattern  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  formulate  any  general  rule 
tor  the  practical  application  of  any  of  the  foregoing  after  treatments. 

For  example,  in  aniline  black  resists  the  black  ground  will  stand 
any  amount  of  soaping,  but  the  basic  colours  which  constitute  the 
pattern  are  only  moderately  fast  to  soaping,  and,  consequently, 
this  process  must  be  so  regulated  as  to  yield  the  best  possible 
results.  The  same  may  be  said  of  alizarine  reds  and  pinks  printed 
in  combination  with  basic  or  pigment  colours,  and  of  paranitraniline 
red  and  other  ice-colours  associated  with  basic  colours. 

Finishing, — In  this  process  the  cloth  underjg[oes  various  opera- 
tions of  softening,  stiffening,  embossing  and  polishing  or  smoothing, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  customer.  The  following 
substances  are  chiefly  employed  for  the  above  purposes: — 

Softening  Agents. — ^Turkey  red  oil,  tallow,  paraffin,  stearine,  wax 
and  certain  soaps. 

Stiffening  Agents. — ^Starch  of  all  sorts,  dextrine,  gum  tragacanth, 
vegetable  gelatine  or  Blandola,  glue  size,  various  preparations  of 
soluble  starch,  lichens,  &c  &c.,  all  of  which  are  applied  on  special 
finishing  mangles,  and  either  to  one  or  both  sides  of  the  cloth. 

Hygroscopic  substances,  such  as  zinc  chloride,  glycerin  and 
glucose  are  added  to  the  stiffening  pastes  for  the  purpose  of  softening 
the  feel  of  the  cloth  without  detracting  from  its  **  body." 

The  smoothing,  polishing  and  embossing  of  the  fabric  are  all 
performed  on  vanous  types  of  calenders.  Smoothing  and  polishing 
calenders  have  highly  polished  steel  "  bowls  "  which  may  be  heated 
by  steam  or  gas,  embossing  calenders  have  an  engraved  steel  or 
brass  bowl  working  against  one  of  compressed  paper,  or  one  in 
which  depressions  are  engraved  to  exactly  correspond  with  the 
projections  on  its  fellow.  The  cloth  is  run  between  these  various 
kinds  of  bowls  according  to  the  effect  desired.  In  the  finishing 
process  all  creases  are  smoothed  out  of  the  cloth,  and  it  is  stretched 
to  its  proper  width  (and  its  weft  straightened  if  awry)  on  special 
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Fig.  I. — Linen,  dyed  blue,  the  *'  reserved  "  parts  represent  the  Annunciation;  above  the 
reclining  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  the  word  MAPIA.  Coptic,  probably  5th  or  6lh 
century.    18  in.  X  2  ft.  5  in. 


Fio.  2. — Chfld's  Tunic  of  linen  dyed  blue,  the  pattern  being  *'  rescned.* 
Coptic,  4th  century  (?).     i8i  in.  X  23^  in. 


Fig.  4. — Piece  of  red  silk,  printed  in  black  from  wood  blocks,  with  a  trellis  pattern  enclos- 
ing pairs  of  birds  and  anthemions.     Rhenish,  13th  or  X4th  century.     81  in.  X  X3i  in. 


Fig.  3. — Piece  of  red  silk,  printed  in  red,  green,  and  black  from  wood  blocks,  with 
a  repeating  pattern  of  black  circles  or  rounds  containing  pairs  of  animals  and 
dragons;  floriated  crosses  in  the  interspaces.  Rhemsh,  xath  or  13th  century. 
15}  in.  X  12}  in. 


Fig.  5. — Piece  of  linen,  printed  in  black  from  a  wood  block,  with  a  pattern  composed  of  repetitions  of  a  lady 
on  a  turret,  leafy  sprays,  a  hound,  and  a  bird  on  the  wing.     Rhenish,  Z4th  century.     9^  in.  X  19I  in. 
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Fto.  6. — Strip  of  Imen  printe<l  in  deep  purple  from 
a  wood  block,  with  a  repeating  pattern  of  eagles 
and  conventional  leaf  and  fruit  forms.     Rhenr' 
Z4th  or  early  zsth  century,     aol  in.  X  6i  ir 
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Tic.  7.— Portion  of  reddish  linen  lining  for  a  chasuble 
printed  in  black  from  H-ood  blocks,  with  a  repeating 
pattern  con)ix>sed  of  five-Iobed  shapes  enclosing  con- 
ventional fruit  device  surrounded  by  small  blossom 
and  leaf  forms.  Rhenish,  15th  century;  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  DOsseldorf.     3  ft.  8  in.  X  24 >^  in. 


Fig.  9. — Part  of  a  coverlet  of  cotton, 
printed  at  Genoa  in  colours,  from 
metal  plates  engraved  with  trees, 
flowers,  birds,  and  animals  in  the 
style  of  Indian  pnlampcrcs  (nr 
printed  calicoes.  19th  ccntiuy. 
About  6  ft.  X  3  ft. 


Fio.  8.— Cotton  print  in  colours.    Dutch,  17th  century. 
About  14  in.  X  9  in. 


Fig. II. — Part  of  a  cotton  chair  back,  printed  in  red  from  a  metal  plate  engraved 
with  a  Chinese  pagoda  in  a  landscape;  in  front  is  a  woman  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  while  a  priest  stands  to  the  left  holding  up  an  image.  Marked 
"  Collins  Woolmers."    English,  dated  1766.     34  in.  X  24M  in* 


ElO.  10. — Part  of  a  hanging  of  cotton,  printed  in  red  from  metal  plates  engraved 
with  repetitions  of  pictorial  scenes.      At  the  bottom  is  printed  "D  5  T.  P. 


Melllicr  &  C«  de  Beautiran  prfes  Bordeaux  Bon  Teint      ^F,  3  X. 
10."     French,  second  half  of  x8th  century.    4  ft  6  in.  X  3  ft.  4  in. 


Comro. 


Fig.  12. — Linen  panel,  with  a  stipple  engraving  printed  in  colours,  for  use  as  a 
small  fire-screen.     English,  late  z8th  centuiy.     a  ft.  4 H  in*  X  a  ft.  3 K  iQ* 
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''  stentering  "  machines.  On  these  machines  the  damped  cloth  is 
carried  forward,  over  steam-heated  drying  plates,  by  two  travelling 
endless  chains,  each  link  of  which  is  constructed  to  clip  the  selvedge 
of  the  cloth.  The  distance  apart  of  these  chains  can  be  regulated 
to  suit  various  widths  of  cloth  and  in  travelling  forward  they 
diverge,  so  that  as  the  cloth  advances  it  gradually  becomes  stretched 
out  to  the  required  width  and  is  dried  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
it  contracting  when  it  is  released  from  the  pull  of  the  chains,  as 
it  leaves  the  machine. 

Finally  the  goods  are  cut  into  certain  lengths,  wound  round  flat 
boards,  tied  up,  ticketed  and  packed. 

Wool-Prtnting. 

The  printing  of  wool  differs  little  from  the  printing  of  cotton  in 
general.  Most  of  the  colours  employed  in  the  one  industry  are 
used  in  the  other,  and  the  operations  of  steaming,  washing  and 
soaping  are  almost  identical. 

Unlike  cotton,  however,  wool  requires  to  be  specially  prepared, 
after  bleaching,  if  the  full  tinctorial  value  of  the  colours  is  to  be 
obtained. 

Two  quite  different  methods  of  preparation  are  resorted  to, 
namely  (i)  the  chlorination  of  the  wool;  and  (2)  the  precipitation 
of  stannic  acid  on  the  fibre.  In  the  first  method  the  woollen  fabric 
is  first  passed  through  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  then  well 
squeezed  and  passed,  without  washing,  into  dilute  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  squeezed  again  and  well  washed  in  water,  after 
which  it  is  dried.  Great  care  and  experience  are  demanded  in  this 
operadon  to  prevent  the  wool  from  becomine  hard  and  yellow. 

In  the  second  method  the  cloth  is  padded  in  stannate  of  soda, 
well  squeezed,  passed  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  well  washed  and 
dried.  For  certain  styles  of  work  it  is  necessary  to  combine  both 
preparations. 

Although  alizarine,  mordant  colours  and  dyewood  extracts  can 
be  used  on  wool,  the  vast  majority  of  patterns  printed  on  wool 
are  executed  by  means  of  acid  dye-stuflFs  and  basic  colours,  for  both 
of  which  this  fibre  possesses  a  natural  affinity.  In  most  cases 
therefore  these  colours  are  simply  dissolved  in  a  little  acetic  and 
citric  acids,  thickened  with  gum  and  printed  without  any  further 
addition.  The  addition  of  tannic  acid,  however,  can  be  made  to, 
and  considerably  increases  the  fastness  of,  the  basic  dyes.  Mordant 
colours  like  logwood  black  are  applied  in  the  usual  way. 

The  printing  of  wool  is  carried  out  exactly  as  for  cotton,  but 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  the  engraving  of  the  rollers 
must  be  deep,  the  blanket  on  the  machine  as  soft  as  possible,  and 
the  drying  of  the  printed  cloth  very  gentle.  After  printing,  the 
eoods  are  steamed  in  moist  steam  or  wrapped  between  moistened 

greys "  and  steamed  in  a  "  cottage "  steamer.  If  too  little 
moisture  is  given,  the  colours  lack  both  strength  and  brilliancy; 
if  too  much  they  run.  The  correct  degree  of  dampness  can  only 
be  determined  by  experience  of  the  work,  combined  with  a  special 
knowledge  of  the  particular  apparatus  emploved. 

After  steaming,  the  printed  goods  are  washed  in  plenty  of  water, 
then  dried  up  and  finished  with  a  little  glycerin  or  some  waxy 
preparation. 

Discharges  may  be  very  easily  obtained  on  wool  dyed  in  acid 
dye-stuffs,  by  means  of  stannous  chloride,  and  basic  colours  for  the 
coloured  effect,  and  hydrosulphite  for  the  white. 

Silk-Printing. 

Silk-printing  calls  for  no  special  mention.  The  colours  and 
methods  employed  are  the  same  as  for  wool,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  silk  no  preparation  of  the  material  is  required  before  print- 
ing and  the  ordinary  dry  "  steaming "  is  preferable  to  damp 
*'  steaming." 

Both  acid  and  basic  dyes  play  an  important  rdle  in  silk-printing, 
which  for  the  most  part  is  confined  to  the  production  of  articles 
for  wearing  apparel---dress  goods,  handkerchiefs,  scarves,  &c.  &c. 
— ^articles  for  which  bright  colours  are  in  demand.  Alizarine  and 
other  mordant  colours  are  mainly  used,  or  ought  to  be,  for  any 
goods  that  have  to  resist  repeated  washings  andjiprolonged  exposure 
to  li^ht.^  In  this  case  the  silk  frequently  reauires  to  be  prepared 
in  alizarine  oil,  after  which  it  is  treated  in  all  respects  like  cotton 
— ^steamed,  washed  and  soaped — the  colours  used  oeing  the  same. 

Silk  is  especially  adapted  to  discharge  and  reserve  effects.  Most 
of  the  acid  dyes  can  be  discharged  in  the  same  way  as  when  they 
are  dyed  on  wool;. and  reserved  effects  are  produced  by  printing 
mechanical  resists,  such  as  waxes  and  fats,  on  the  cloth  and  then 
dyeing  it  up  in  cold  dye-liquor.  The  great  affinity  of  the  silk  fibre 
for  basic  and  acid  dye-stuffs  enables  it  to  extract  colouring  matter 
from  cold  solutions,  and  permanently  combine  with  it  to  form  an 
insoluble  lake.  After  dyeing,  the  reserve  prints  are  washed,  first 
in  cold  water  to  get  rid  of  any  colour  not  fixed  on  the  fibre, ^nd 
then  in  hot  water  or  benzene,  &c.,  to  dissolve  out  the  resisting 
bodies. 

As  a  rule,  after  steaming,  silk  goods  are  only  washed  in  hot 
water,  but,^  of  course,  those  printed  entirely  in  mordant  dyes  will 
stand  soaping,  and  indeed  require  it  to  brighten  the  colours  and 
soften  the  material.  (£.  K.) 
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Printing  patterns  on  textiles  whether  of  flax,  cotton  or  silk, 
by  means  of  incised  wooden  blocks,  is  so  closely  related  in  its 
ornamental  effects  to  other  different  methods  of  similar  inten- 
tion, such  as  by  painting  and  by  processes  of  dyeing  and 
weaving,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  from  the  pic- 
turesque indications  afforded  by  ancient  records  and  writings 
of  pre-Christian,  classical  or  even  medieval  times,  how  far,  if  at 
all,  allusion  is  being  made  in  them  to  this  particular  process. 
Hence  its  original  invention  must  probably  remain  a  matter  of 
inference  only.  As  a  process,  the  employment  of  which  has 
been  immensely  developed  and  modified  in  Europe  during  the 
last  hundred  years  by  machinery  and  the  adoption  of  stereotypes 
and  engraved  metal  plates,  it  is  doubtless  traceable  to  a 
primeval  use  of  blocks  of  stone,  wood,  &c.,  so  cut  or  carved  as 
to  make  impressions  on  surfaces  of  any  material;  and  where  the 
existence  of  these  can  be  traced  in  ancient  civilizations,  e.g.  of 
the  Chinese,  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  there  is  a  probabihty 
that  printing  ornament  upon  textiles  may  have  been  practised 
at  a  very  early  period.*  Nevertheless,  highly  skilled  as  the 
Chinese  are,  and  for  ages  have  been,  in  ornamental  weaving  and 
other  branches  of  textile  art,  there  seem  to  be  no  direct  evidences 
of  their  having  resorted  so  extensively  to  printing  for  the 
decoration  of  textiles  as  peoples  in  the  East  Indies,  those,  for 
instance,  of  the  Punjab  and  Bombay,  from  whose  posterity  16th- 
century  European  and  especially  Dutch  merchants  bought 
goods  for  Occidental  trade  in  "  Indiennes "  or  printed  and 
painted  calicoes. 

Whilst  the  earlier  history  of  stamping  patterns  by  hand  on 
to  textiles  in  the  East  has  still  to  be  written,  a  serious  attempt 
has  recently  been  made  to  account  for  the  existence  of  this 
decorative  process'  in  Europe  during  several  centuries  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  the  "  Indiennes  "  above  mentioned.  As  in 
the  case  of  weaving  and  embroideries,  specimens  of  printed 
stuffs  have  of  recent  years  been  obtained  from  disused  cemeteries 
in  Upper  Egypt  (Akhmlm  and  elsewhere)  and  tell  us  of  Egypto- 
Roman  use  of  such  things.  Some  few  of  them  are  now  lodged 
in  European  museums.  For  indications  that  earlier  Eg)T>tians, 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  Ukely  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  process,  one  has  to  jrely  upon  less  certain  evidence.  Of 
textiles  painted  by  Egyptians  there  are  many  actual  examples. 
Apart  from  these  there  are  wall  paintings,  e.g.,  those  of  Beni 
Hassan — about  2100  B.C. — in  which  are  represented  certain 
Asiatic  people  wearing  costumes  irregularly  patterned  with 
spots,  stripes  and  zig-zags,  which  may  have  been  more  readily 
stamped  than  embroidered  or  woven.  A  rather  more  com- 
plicated and  orderly  pattern  well  suited  to  stamping  occurs  in 
a  painting  about  1320  B.C.,  of  Hathor  and  King  Meneptha  L 
Herodotus,  referring  to  the  garments  of  inhabitants  of  the 
Caucasus,  says  that  representations  of  various  animals  were 
dyed  into  them  so  as  to  be  irremovable  by  washing.  Pliny 
describes  "  a  very  remarkable  process  employed  in  Egypt  for 
the  colouring  of  tissues.  After  pressing  the  material,  which  is 
white  at  first,  they  saturate  it,  not  with  colours,  but  with 
mordants  that  are  calculated  to  absorb  colour."  He  does  not 
explain  how  this  saturation  is  done.  But  as  it  is  clearly  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  decorative  effect,  stamping  or  brush- 
ing the  mordants  into  the  material  may  be  inferred.  When  this 
was  finished  the  cloth  was  "plunged  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling 
dye"  and  "removed  the  next  moment  fully  coloured."  "It 
is  a  singular  fact,  too,  that  although  the  dye  in  the  pan  is  of  one 
uniform  colour,  the  material  when  taken  out  of  it  is  of  various 
colours  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mordants  that  have  been 
respectively  applied  to  it."  Egypto-Roman  bits  of  printed 
stuffs  from  Akhmim  exhibit  the  use,  some  three  hundred  years 
later  than  the  time  of  Pliny,  of  boldly  cut  blocks  for  stamping 
figure-subjects  and  patterns  on  to  textiles.    Almost  concurrent 

*  When  Cortes  conquered  Mexico  he  sent  to  Charles  V.  cotton 
garments  with  black,  red,  yellow,  green  and  blue  figures.  The 
North  American  Indians  have  a  mode  of  applying  patterns  in 
different  colours  to  cloth  (see  Parnell's  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing, 
p.  12). 
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If  we  have  done  our  work  properly,  the  texts,  that  we  arrive  at 
for  X  and  for  Y  will  be  freer  from  error  than  the  texts  of  the 
separate  members  of  the  families  B,  C  and  D,  and  E,  F,  G 
respectively,  and  that  of  Z  freer  from  error  than  that  authenti- 
cated by  any  existing  MS. 

The  procedure,  however,  is  by  no  means  always  so  simple. 
That  a  text  may  be  improved  by  the  comparison  of  different 
MSS.  is  not  a  modern  discovery.  It  has  long  been  known,  and 
the  knowledge  has  led  to  'the  production  of  what  are  known  as 
conflated  manuscripts  or  Misch-codices.  These  are  MSS.  pro- 
duced by  "  crossing  "  or  "  intermixture."  In  the  following 
stemma  M  and  N  are  "  mixed  "  or  "  conflated  "  MSS.,  being 
formed  by  the  blending  of  readings  from  the  "  pure  "  or  "  un- 
mixed "  codices  A,  B  and  D,  E  respectively. 


Intermixture  may  take  place  to  any  extent,  and  the  more  of  it 
there  has  been  the  more  difficult  does  it  become  to  trace  the 
transmission  of  a  text. 

Whether  crossing  improves  a  given  text  or  not  depends 
ultimately  on  the  knowledge  and  the  judgment  of  the  crosser, 
and  these  will  vary  indefinitely.  On  the  whole  it  is  probable 
that  it  does,  provided  it  is  not  accompanied  by  other  attempts 
at  improvement.  If  it  be,  as  may  very  well  be  the  case,  the 
text  will  probably  suffer.  For  but  a  smaU  proportion  of  scholars' 
corrections  are  really  amendments,  and  a  far  smaller  proportion 
of  scribes'. 

The  "  genealogical "  method,  as  we  may  call  it,  cannot  in 
strictness  be  applied  to  conflated  MSS.,  as  their  mutual  relations 
can  rarely  be  with  certainty  disentangled.  But  it  is  often 
possible  to  detect  in  such  MSS.  a  common  strain,  shown  by 
their  agreement  in  peculiar  corruptions  or  in  probable  readings 
when  these  latter  would  have  been  hard  to  discover  by  con- 
jecture. This  is  practically  an  application  of  the  method  to 
a  portion  of  such  manuscripts. 

A  special  value  attaches  to  a  conflated  codex  when  one  of  the 
MSS.  from  which  it  has  been  CQmpounded  has  perished  and  its 
readings  are  thus  otherwise  irrecoverable.  This  is  exempUfied 
in  the  NeapoUtanus  of  Properrius,  a  manuscript  now  at  Wolfen- 
buttel. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  good  or  instructive  readings 
are  found  in  manuscripts  which  are  in  general  of  small  trust- 
worthiness (see  below),  and  whose  relations  to  the  general 
tradition  it  is  not  worth  while  to  investigate.  These  readings 
may  be  dted  by  the  name  of  the  MS.,  or  if  still  greater  brevity 
is  required  as  the  readings  of  inferior  MSS.  {deteriores)  j  or,  as 
is  frequently  done,  by  the  symbol  S, 

Non-Extant  Manuscripts. — ^Some  of  the  most  valuable  of 
ancient  MSS.  have  disappeared  since  their  discovery  in  modern 
times.  When  this  has  happened  we  have  to  rely  upon  mere 
copies,  many  times  of  inferior  quality,  or  upon  the  information 
which  old  scholars  have  given  us  respecting  them.  In  the 
latter  case  what  we  have  are  not  "  collations,"  for  the  art  of 
collation  was  not  understood  till  the  19th  century,  but  selections 


or  "  excerpts  "  of  readings  which  we  haivc  reason  to  fear  are 
often  imperfect  and  erroneous.  Further,  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  all  readings  which  are  dted  as  being  **  ex  uetusHs  codicibus  " 
are  necessarily  from  older  or  better  MSS.  than  we  now  possess 
or  indeed  from  MSS.  at  all.  Scholars  since  the  Renaissance 
have  not  always  been  above  inventing  codices  to  obtain  currency 
for  their  own  conjectures.  The  codices  of  Bosius  (1535-1580) 
are  just  as  imaginary  as  the  ''  old  plays  "  which  appear  as  the 
source  of  so  many  of  the  quotations  that  head  the  chapters  of 
the  Waverley  novels,  and  suspidon  rests  on  Barth,  Lambinus 
and  others. 

Some  texts  and  portions  of  texts  of  andent  writers  are  now 
only  known  from  printed  books.  The  metrical  treatise  of 
Terentianus  is  now  preserved  in  the  editio  princeps  (1497)  alone. 
All  known  MSS.  of  Silius  Italicus  have  a  considerable  gap  in 
the  8th  book,  first  filled  up  on  the  authority  of  Jac.  Con- 
stantius  (1503),  and  not  printed  with  the  rest  of  the  poem  till 
the  edition  of  Aldus  (1523).  The  early  printed  books  are 
often  called  by  old  scholars  codices  impressi  {typis),  "  printed 
manuscripts,"  a  phrase  which  at  first  seems  curious  to  us  but 
becomes  perfectly  intelligible  when  we  examine  these  codices 
impressi  and  observe  how  dosely  they  follow  the  codices  scripti. 

By  the  methodical  employment  of  these  means  we  shall 
arrive  at  a  text  different  from  any  existing  one.  It  will  not 
be  the  best  one,  possible  or  existing,  nor  necessarily  even  a 
good  one.  But  it  will  be  the  most  ancient  one  according  to  the 
direct  line  of  transmission,  and  the  purest  in  the  sense  of  being 
the  freest  from  traceable  errors  of  copying  and  unauthorized 
improvements. 

The  textual  critic  has  occasionally  to  deal  with  the  effects 
of  oral  transmission.  A  text  so  transmitted  m\ist  in  the  lapse 
of  time  be  profoundly  though  insensibly  modified,  its  forms 
and  expressions  modernized,  and,  if  widely  disseminated,  local 
variations  introduced  into  it.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Homeric 
poems,  the  ascertainment  of  the  original  form  of  which  is  a  task 
beyond  the  powers  of  criticism.  Even  where,  as  in  the  Vedas, 
the  sacred  books  of  India,  there  is  proof  that  the  work  has  been 
transmitted  without  change  through  many  centuries,  the  exist- 
ence of  uninteUigible  passages  and  unmetrical  verses  shows  that 
here  too  there  is  work  for  textual  criticism  to  perform,  though 
in  the  opinion  of  most  scholars  it  should  be  confined  to  the  res- 
toration of  such  forms  as  would  be  unconsdously  and  inevitably 
corrupted  through  changes  of  pronundation  and  the  like. 

The  invention  of  printing  has  naturally  limited  the  province 
of  textual  critidsm,  and  modified  its  operations.  The  writer's 
autograph,  if  it  is  preserved  after  it  has  been  through  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  has  seldom  more  than  an  antiquarian  value.  As 
a  source  for  the  text  it  is  superseded  by  the  printed  edition, 
and  if  there  is  more  than  one,  then  by  the  latest  printed  edition, 
which  has  been  revised  in  proof  by  the  author,  or,  in  certain 
cases,  by  his  representative;  and  the  task  of  the  textual  critic 
is  restricted  to  the  detection  of  "  misprints,"  in  other  words, 
of  errors  which  the  compositor  (the  modem  analogue  to  the 
scribe)  has  made  in  '^  setting  up  "  the  manuscript,  and  which 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  proof-reader  and  the  author 
or  his  representative.  If,  however,  this  revision  has  been 
neglected  or  incompetently  performed,  the  nimiber  of  such 
mistakes  may  be  considerable. 

Another  question  with  which  the  textual  critic  of  modem 
authors  must  be  prepared  to  deal  is  the  relative  importance  of 
different  editions,  each  of  which  may  have  a  prima  fade  claim 
to  be  considered  authentic.  Thus  Shakespearean  criticism 
must  dedde  between  the  evidence  of  the  first  folio  and  the 
quartos:  the  critic  of  Shelley's  poems  must  consider  what 
weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  readings  in  the  posthumous 
edition  by  Mrs  Shelley,  and  in  unpublished  transcripts  of 
various  poems.  Where  there  is  great  or  complicated  divergence 
between  the  editions,  as  in  the  case  of  Marlowe's  Faustus^  the 
production  of  a  resultant  text  which  may  be  relied  upon  to 
represent  the  ultimate  intention  of  the  author  is  well-nigh 
impossible. 

For  the  bettering  of  the  transmitted  text  we  can  call  in  aids  of  a 
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partial  or  subsidiary  character  which  are  known  in  general  as 
tesHmonia.  Such  are  Anthologies  or  collections  of  extracts. 
The  oldest  authority  for  an  epithalamium  of  Catullus  (62)  is  an 
anthology  at  Paris  written  in  the  9th  century. 

Translations  from  one  language  into  another  may  help  to 
fix  the  reading  of  the  original,  or  this  again  that  of  the  trans- 
lation. 

In  Shelley's  Prometheus  Unbound,  ii.  5,  54,—"  Child  of  Light! 
thy  limbs  are  burning  |  Through  the  vest  which  seems  to  nide 
them  " — "  limbs  "  is  supported  against  "  lips  "  (ed.  i)  by  "  memhre  " 
in  the  Italian  prose  version  made  by  Shelley  himself :  and  similarly 
in  1.  52  "  looks  "  (not  "  locks  ")  by  the  rendering  "  ^ardi."  In 
his  translations  of  Euripides'  Cy^opSf  381,  "  a  bowl  |  Three  cubits 
wide  and  four  in  depth,  as  much  |  As  would  contain  four  amphorae  " 
the  Greek  original  clearljr  points  t>  "  tm  amphorae  "  and  four  may 
have  come  from  the  previous  line. 

In  direct  quotations,  either  of  passages  or  single  words,  and 
either  with  or  without  the  autiior's  name,  we  must  be  sure 
that  the  writer  is  quoting  exacdj. 

A  couplet  of  Propertius  is  written  upon  the  walls  of  Pompeii 
in  the  following  form:  '*  Quisqiis  amator  erit,  Scythiae  licet 
ambulet  oris,  |  Nemo  adeo  ut  femt,  barbarus  esse  uolet."  Here 
the  manuscripts  have  "  Scythicis  "i-"  deo  ut  noceat"  of  which  deo 
is  rejected  bv  every  one  in  favour  of  the  Pompeian  reading,  but 
Scythicis  and  noceat  are  retained  oi  the  ground  that  they  are  in 
themselves  better  than  the  Pom^an  readings,  which  may  be 
simply  due  to  lapse  of  memory.  In  Sfelley's  Julian  and  Maddalo,  40, 
— "(talk)  such  as  once,  so  poets  te^  |  The  devils  held  within  the 
dales  of  Hell  \  Concerning:  God,  f refill  and  destiny," — vales  has 
been  suggested  to  make  it  harmoniz<with  the  passage  of  Milton 
to  which  reference  is  made :  but  the  a^ument  is  not  conclusive. 

Parodies  may  prove  of  service  in  Wtoring  the  form  of  what 
is  parodied  or  this  in  restoring  thebarody.  So  also  obvious 
imitations,  especially  in  a  highly  im^itive  literature  such  as 
Latin  poetry.  The  connexion  of  t^  passages  must  in  all 
these  cases  be  unmistakable.  ^ 

In  Homer,  Iliad,  i.  4  seq.,  Aristarchus  \|ad  the  common  reading 
ainroifs  5^  IKifpia  rcDxc  KOveaci  |  ola>pot<rL  re  rjti,  but  another  Homeric 
critic  of  note,  Zenodotus,  read  5aira  for  irWi,  and  this  is  supported 
by  the  obvious  imitation  in  Aeschylus,  S^pplices,  800,  who  has 
6pvun  Stiirvov. 

The  support  which  a  reading  gains  fro^  the  evidence  of  the 
directly  transmitted  text  and  from  the  auxiiary  testimonia  may 
be  called  its  documental  probability.  To  reiore  a  text  from  the 
documental  evidence  available  we  must  kiow  and  weigh  the 
causes  which  tend  to  vitiate  this  evidence  ^  its  various  kinds. 
We  shall  speak  first  of  those  which  affect  ih6direct  transmission 
of  texts.    These  are  either  external  or  internsl. 

External, — A  text  may  become  illegible  through  damp  or 
constant  thumbing;  portions  of  it  may  be  t<tn  away;  if  it  is 
in  book  form,  leaves  or  whole  quires  may  le  detached  and 
either  lost  or  misplaced.  When  this  has  taken  place  on  a  con- 
siderable scale,  the  critic  is  helpless;  but  min^r  injuries  may 
sometimes  be  traced  and  remedied.  The  weakest  parts  of  a 
MS.  book  were  the  outer  margins;  and  hence  the  beginnings 
and  the  ends  of  lines,  whether  of  verse  or  prose,  were  specially 
liable  to  injury.  It  obviously  makes  a  difference  upon  which 
side  of  a  leaf,  whether  on  the  verso  or  the  recto,  a  line  was 
written.  Hence  the  determination  of  the  paging  of  the  arche- 
type (as  was  done  for  the  archetype  of  Lucretius  by  Lachmann) 
has  more  than  a  merely  antiquarian  value.  In  ancient  classical 
MSS.  the  first  letters  of  poems  in  verse  and  of  paragraphs  in 
prose  usually,  and  the  initial  letters  of  lines  in  verse  occasionally, 
were  written  separate  and  by  another  person  than  the  scribe 
(who  was  called  the  rubricator),  and  hence  were  apt  to  be 
omitted.  Other  external  circumstances  may  prejudicially 
affect  a  text.  The  copy  from  which  Shelley's  Julian  and 
'Maddalo  was  printed  was  written  on  very  narrow  paper,  and 
the  punctuation  marks  at  the  ends  of  the  lines  were  frequently 
omitted. 

Internal. — These  errors  arise  from  the  default  of  the  scribe 
or  copyist,  and,  in  the  case  of  printed  books,  the  compositor.^ 
They  are  very  numerous.     They  may  be   roughly  arranged 

*  For  the  convenience  of  the  general  reader  these  errors  have 
been  illustrated  as  far  as  possible  from  English  authors  and  especi- 
ally from  the  poems  of  Shelley  (ed.  Hutchinson). 


according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  volition  of  the  copyist 
is  absent  or  present,  as  involuntary  or  mechanical,  semi- 
voluntary  and  voluntary;  or  again  as  they  affect  single  signs 
(letters,  figures  or  symbols),  words,  lines  or  even  larger  units 
such  as  sentences  or  paragraphs. 

Simple  Errors  of  the  Eye. — (a)  Confusions  of  letters.  These  are 
very  numerous,  and  different  in  different  scripts  or  styles  of 
writing  (see  Palaeography).  Thus  the  Roman  letters  E  and 
F  are  liable  to  be  confused  in  capital  script,  but  not  in  cursive 
(e,  /),  C,  G,  in  capitals,  c,  e  in  the  cursive  writing  called  Caroline 
minuscule,  c,  t,  in  the  angular  cursive  of  the  13th  century  and 
later.  Texts  which  have  had  a  long  history  will  often  show  by 
the  letter-confusions  which  they  exhibit  that  they  have  passed 
through  several  distinct  stages  of  copying.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  two  different  styles  of  writing  are  often  found  in  the  same 
manuscript,  the  difference  being  utilized  for  the  purposes  of 
distinction.  Thus  in  Greek  cursive  MSS.  notes  were  often 
written  in  uncials;  the  use  of  majuscules  or  capitals  for  headings 
and  for  the  initial  letters  of  b'nes  is  well  known,  (b)  Omissions 
of  letters,  (c)  Shiftings  of  letters,  sometimes  by  syllables. 
This  is  very  common  in  half  intelligent  or  half  mechanical 
copying.  In  printing  we  get  the  disarrangement  of  type  which  is 
known  as  "  pie."    (d)  Confusions  of  symbols  and  abbreviations. 

(a)  Examples  of  confusion  of  capital  letters  from  Shelley's  poems 
are :  Prometheus ,  i.  553,  "  Jlfark  that  outcry  of  despair  for 
"  jffark  ";  Hellas ,  472,  ^old  each  to  the  other  in  loud  mockery  " 
for  "  Told."  Of  cursive  letters:  Marenghi,  130,  "  the  dim  ocean  " 
for  "the  dun  ocean";  Letter  to  Maria  Gisbome  126,  sqq., 
'\above  |  One  chasm  of  Heaven  smiles  like  the  age  of  Love  |  On 
the  unquiet  world  "  for  "  eye."  {b)  Translations  from  Goethe's 
Faust,  sc.  i,  ij6,  "  To  live  more  beas/ily  than  any  beast,"  for 
"beas//ily";  ii.  165,  "eye"  for  "  ey  we  "  (in  spite  of  the  rhyme 
with  163).  (c)  Prometh.y  iv.  575,  "  Neither  to  change,  nor  f/atter, 
nor  repent,"  for  "  falter."  In  Latin  MSS.  we  often  find  a  mere 
jumble  of  letters,  {d)  Confusion  of  words  through  abbreviations 
IS  very  common  in  ancient  MSS.,  where  they  were  much  employed. 
At 'a  famous  place  in  the  doxology  of  i  Timothy  iii.  16,  the  MSS. 
vary  between  5$  (or  6)  and  9e6s.  In  uncial  writing  OC  (&)  might 
easily  be  miswritten  or  altered  to  SC  (e*^)  or  vice  versa. 

Loss  of  Letters,  Syllables,  Words  or  Lines,  through  Similarity  of 
Writing:  Homoeographon. — When  similar  letters  or  groups  of 
letters  stand  next  to  each  other,  one  of  these  is  liable  to  be 
omitted.    This  is  the  simplest  case  and  is  called  haplography. 

Similarity  operates  differently  if  the  similar  groups  stand  in 
different  lines  of  the  exemplar.  Then  the  copjdst's  eye  is  apt 
to  sUp  from  the  first  of  two  similarly  written  groups  to  the 
second;  and  he  will  thus  omit  all  that  is  between.  The  term 
homoeoteleuton  ("  similarity  of  ending  ")  is  often  used  of  these 
omissions,  but  it  is  not  adequate,  as  similarity  anjrwhere  may 
produce  the  same  result. 

Examples  of  homoeographon  and  haplography,  Shelley's  Cenci,  v. 
4,  136,  "  whose  love  was  [as]  a  bond  to  all  our  loves  ":  a  similar 
omission  in  Witch  of  Atlas,  599.  In  Stanzas  written  in  Dejection 
near  Naples  the  two  lines  4,  5,  "  The  purple  noon's  transparent 
might,  I  The  breath  of  the  moist  earth  is  light,*'  were  printed  in 
the  1st  edition,  "  The  purple  noon's  transparent  light,"  owing  to 
the  homoeographon  "  might  "  "  light." 

Omissions  through  Simple  Negligence. — Groups  of  letters, 
words,  syllables  and  lines  are  often  omitted  without  any  con- 
tributory cause.  Short  words  or  such  as  are  not  necessary  to 
the  sense  are  especially  prone  thus  to  disappear. 

Examples  of  omission.  Shelley's  Prometheus,  iii.  i,  70,  "No 
refuge!  No  appeal!  Sink  with  me  [then];"  Cenci,  1.  i,  26, 
"Respited  [me]  from  Hell!  So  may  the  Devil  |  Respite  their 
souls  from  Heaven!";  Hellas,  657,  "Bask  in  the  [deep]  blue 
noon  divine";  Julian  and  Maddcdo,  21B,  where  "  Moans,  shrieks, 
and  curses,  and  blaspheming  prayers  "  is  absent  in  the  earlier 
editions  though  required  for  the  rhyme;  so  lines  299-301  of  the 
Letter  to  Maria  Gisbome, 

Repetitions:  Dittography. — ^Letters,  groups  of  letters,  words 
and  lines  may  be  written  twice  (or  even  oftener)  instead  of  once. 

Other  repetitions  of  words  already  written  and  anticipations 
of  words  yet  to  be  written  are  also  found,  through  the  scribe's 
eye  wandering  into  the  preceding  or  the  following  context. 
Wherever  the  word  or  group  of  words  repeated  is  not  the  one 
that  he  has  just  copied  loss  is  liable  to  occur. 
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Dittography  is  common  enough  in  manuscripts  but  is  usually 
detected  in  reading  proofs.  In  the  unique  MS.  of  Cicero's  treatise 
De  Republican  2,  33,  57,  sectUus  appears  as  "  secututus  secutus," 
Other  Kinds  of  repetition  are  Shelley's  Witch  of  Alias,  61 1  seq.,  "  Like 
one  asleep  in  a  green  hermitage,  |  With  gentle  sleep  about  its  eye- 
lids playing"  {sleep  for  smiles  has  come  from  the  previous  line); 
Revoh  of  Islam,  47^9,  "  Where  "  for  "  When  "  appears  to  have 
come  from  "  Where  '  in  4750  or  4751.  Often  the  word  thus  extruded 
is  irrecoverable;  Ginevra,  125 -sqq.,  "The  matin  winds  from  the 
expanded  flowers  I  Scatter  their  hoarded  incense  and  awaken  |  The 
earth,  until  the  aewy  sleep  is  shaken  |  From  every  living  heart 
whk:h  it  possesses  |  Through  seas  and  winds,  cities  and  wilder- 
nesses ";  the  second  "  winds  "  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  but  what 
should  stand  in  its  place, — *'  lands  or  "  strands  "  or  "  waves  " 
or  something  else — ^no  one  can  say. 

Confusions  of  Words. — Words  are  not  only  changed  through 
confusion  of  single  letters  or  abbreviations,  but  also  through 
general  resemblance  or  (a  semi-voluntary  change)  through 
similarity  of  meaning. 

Shelley,  Prometheus,  ii.  2,  5 j :  "  There  streams  a  plume-upliftinc; 
wind  "  for  *'  steams."  In  Shelley's  lines,  When  the  lamp  is  shatter ea, 
\'v.  5-6,  "  When  the  lute  is  broken,  |  Sweet  tones  are  remembered 
not,  the  printed  edition  had  "notes"  for  "tones."  In  Mrs 
Gaskell's  Cranford,  ch.  xiv.  (near  the  end),  "  The  lunch — ^a  hot 
savoury  mutton-chop,  and  a  little  of  the  cold  loin  sliced  and  fried 
— was  now  brought  in "  is  the  reading  of  most  if  not  all  the 
editions;  but  "  loin  "  should  be  "  lion,"  the  reference  being  to  the 

FuddinK,  "  a  lion  with  currant  eyes,"  described  earlier  in  the  chapter, 
n  Shelley's  "  Evening:  Ponte  al  Mare,  Pisa,"  20,  "  By  darkest 
barriers  of  enormous  cloud"  for  **  cinereous";  "Hymn  to  Mer- 
cury "  (trans.).  57.  "  And  through  the  tortoise's  hard  strong  skin  " 
for  "  stony"  Shelley's  "  The  Boat  on  the  Serchio,"  117,  "  woods  of 
stunted ^r  "  for  "  piTie  "  which  the  rhyme  requires;  Prince  Athanase, 
250,  "  And  sea  buds  burst  beneath  the  waves  serene  "  f  or  "  under" 

The  same  character  frequently  attaches  to  transpositions  of 
words  and  parts  of  words.  The  copyist  does  not  as  a  general 
rule  consciously  intend  a  change,  but  he  falls  into  one  through 
the  influence  of  dominant  associations.  He  substitutes  an  order 
of  words  which,  in  respect  of  syntax,  metre  or  rhythm  is  more 
familiar  to  him. 

Transpositions  of  words,  if  not  purely  accidental,  as  in  Chaucer, 
"  Parson's  Tale,"  p.  689  (ed.  Skeat),  "  God  yaf  (eave)  his  benison 
to  Laban  by  the  service  of  Jacob  and  to  Pnarao  by  the  service  of 
Joseph,"  where  the  MSS.  transpose  Lahan  and  Pnarao,  are  gene- 
rally to  a  more  usual  order,  as  in  Shelley's  Witch  of  Atlas,  65,  "  She 
first  was  changed  "  to  "  she  was  first  changed."  An  instance  of 
transposition  of  words  in  part  is  in  Shelley's  "  Invocation  to  Misery," 
1.  27,  "  And  mine  arm  shall  be  thy  pillow,"  where  the  ist  ed  had 
"  thine  arm  "  and  "  my  pillow." 

Faulty  Divisions  of  Words, — ^These  will  generally  imply  an 
exemplar  in  which  the  words  were  without  any  division  or 
without  a  sufficient  one.  Under  this  head  we  may  class  errors 
which  arise  from  the  omission  or  the  insertion  of  such  marks 
as  the  apostrophe  and  the  hyphen. . 

^  Examples  of  wrong  division  of  words.  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame, 
iii-»  1975.  "  Of  good  or  misgovemement "  which  should  be  "  mis 
(i.e,,  bad)  governement  ";  Shelley's  Prometheus,  iii.  2,  22,  "  Round 
many  peopled  continents  "  for  "  many- peopled,"  ib.  26,  "  the  lieht 
laden  moon  "  for  "  light-laden  " ;  Revolt  of  Islam,  4805,  "  Our 
bark  hung  there,  as  one  line  suspended  |  between  two  heavens," 
for  **  ona  line." 

With  this  we  may  class  faulty  division  of  sentences.  Wrong 
punctuation  is  a  common  error  and  usually  easy  to  correct. 
As  an  example  of  mispunctuation  we  may  take  Shelley's  Triumph 


of  Life,  188  sqq.,  "  *  If  thou  can'st,  forbear  |  To  join  the  dance, 

"ch  I  had  well  forborne '  |  Said  the  grim  Feature  of  my  thou 
*  Aware  |  I  will  unfold,'  "  &c.,  for  "  said  the  grim  Feature  (of 


whicn 


thought 

e  (of  my 

thought  aware)  '  I  will  unfold.'  " 

Grammatical  Assimilations, — These  are  often  purely  mechani- 
cal errors:  but  they  may  be  semi-voluntary  or  even  voluntary, 
ths  copyist  desiring  to  set  the  syntax  right. 

Examples:  Shelley's  Rosalind  and  Helen,  63,  "A  sound  from 
thee,  Rosalind  dear  instead  of  there;  Mask  of  Anarchy,  280  seq., 
"  the  daily  strife  |  With  common  wants  and  common  cares  |  Which 
sow  the  hum?»ji  heart  with  tares,"  for  "  sows," 

Insertions  (or  Omissions)  of  Seemingly  Unimportant  Words. — 
These,  inasmuch  as  they  must  often  import  some  judgment  on 
the  sense  of  the  passage  copied,  will  be  frequently  semi- voluntary 
if  not  voluntary. 

Examples:  Shelley,  Prometheus,  iii.  1,  5,  "The  soul  of  man  like 
[an]  unextinguished  fire."     So  in  Triumph  of  Life,  265,   "  Whom 


from  the  flock  of  conquerors  J  Fame  singled  out  for  her  thunder- 
bearing  minion,"  out  seems  to  be  due  to  the  compositor. 

False  Recollections, — The  passage  which  a  copyist  is  repro- 
ducing may  suggest  to  him  something  else  and  he  will  write 
down  what  is  thus  in  his  naind  instead  of  what  is  beiore  his  eyes. 

There  is  a  noteworthy  instance  m  Horace,  Odes,  iu.  18,  n  aeo., 
**festus  in  pratis  uacat  otioso  I  cum  boue  pagus  "  where  some  MSS. 
give  pardus,  a  reminiscence  of  Isaiah  xi.  6,  "  The  leopard  (Pardus) 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid."  In  iv.  i.  20,  for  "  trabe  citrea  many 
MSS.  have  "  trabe  Cypria"  which  occurs  in  i.  i,  13. 

Incorporation  of  Marginalia, — The  copyist  may  erroneously 
suppose  that  something  written  in  the  margin,  between  the 
lines  or  at  the  top  or  the  foot  of  the  page  which  he  is  copying, 
is  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  text.  The  words  so  incorporated 
may  appear  side  by  side  with  the  genuine  reading  or  they  may 
expel  it. 

In  Horace,  Odes,  iii.  27,  47,  "  amati  I  cornua  monstri  "  (of  the 
bull  which  carried  off  Europa),  more  than  one  MS.  has  "cornua 
tavri,"  an  explanation  of  monstri.  The  celebrated  passage  about 
the  three  heavenly  witnesses  inserted  in  the  Epistle  of  St  John 
(v.  2)  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  comment  explanatory  of  the 
text. 

Transpositions  of  Lines  and  Passages, — This  kind  of  trans- 
position is  really  arrested  loss.  An  accidental  omission  is  dis* 
covered,  and  the  person  responsible,  or  another,  places  what  is 
omitted  in  the  margin  at  the  foot  of  the  page  or  in  some  other 
part  of  the  text,  usually  adding  a  mark  to  show  where  it  ought 
to  have  been.  The  next  copyist  may  easily  overlook  this  sign 
and  thus  the  passage  may  be  permanently  displaced. 

In  Chaucer's  .Canterbury  Tales,  most  MSS.  place  the  couplet, 
"  And  eek  of  many  another  maner  cry  me  ]  Which  nedeth  nat 
rehercen  at  this  tyme,"  which  should  stand  after  v.  8  of  the  "  Friar's 
Tale,"  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Tale  before  the  fourth  line  from  the 
end.  In  the  "  Monk's  Tale  "  a  block  of  88  lines  (3565-3652)  is 
transposed  in  most  MSS.  to  follow  3956. 

Interpolation, — This  is  the  deliberate  alteration  of  an  exemplar 
by  way  of  substitution,  addition  or  omission,  but  when  it  takes 
the  particular  form  of  omission  it  is  naturally  very  hard  to  detect. 
Interpolation  then  always  has  a  motive.  The  most  frequent 
motive  is  the  removal  of  some  difficulty  in  the  sense,  expression 
or  metre  of  the  text,  and  especially  obvious  gaps  or  corruptions 
which  the  interpolator  endeavours  to  fill  or  to  heal.  Fraudulent 
interpolation,  whether  the  fraud  be  pious  or  otherwise,  does 
occur,  but  is  comparatively  rare.  The  removal  or  the  mitiga- 
tion of  objectionable  matter  is  also  occasionally  found.  Inter- 
polation is  then  a  voluntary  alteration,  but  in  practice  it  is 
often  hard  to  distinguish  from  other  changes  in  which  its  motive 
is  absent. 

The  usual  character  of  scribes'  alterations  is  well  illustrated  by 
a  passap^e  in  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  II.  xix.,  "  For 
these  critics  have  often  presumed  that  that  which  they  understand 
not  is  false  set  down:  as  the  Priest  that  where  he  found  it  written 
of  St  Paul  Demissus  est  per  sportam  "  [Acts  ix.  25]  "  mended  his 
book,  and  made  it  Demissus  est  per  portam,  because  sporta  was  an 
hard  word,  and  out  of  his  reading."  Shelley  in  Triumph  of  Life, 
201  seq.,  wrote,  "  And  if  the  spark  with  which  Heaven  lit  my  spirit  I 
Had  been  with  proper  nutriment  suipplied,"  but  the  printed  editions 
made  it  "  sentiment."  The  transcript  usied  for  the  printed  edition 
of  Marenghi  apparently  often  corrupted  what  was  rare  ajid  strange 
to  what  was  commonplace;  e.g.,  1.  119,  "  dewp;lobes  "  to  "dew- 
drops."  Interpolation  is  sometimes  due  to  an  inopportune  use  of 
knowledge,  as  when  a  quotation  or  a  narrative  is  made  to  agree 
with  what  the  interpolator  has  read  elsewhere.  The  text  of  the 
Septuagint,  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  made  from  MSS. 
older  than  those  accessible  to  Origen,  was  much  altered  by  him 
in  order  to  make  it  conform  more  closely  to  the  Hebrew  text  with 
which  he  was  familiar,  and  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  changes  are 
found,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  "  harmonize  "  the  accounts  given 
by  the  different  evangelists.  Deliberate  alteration  is  occasionally 
due  to  disapproval  of  what  stands  in  the  text  or  even  to  less  credit- 
able reasons.  There  is  an  old  and  seemingly  trustworthy  tradition 
that  some  lines  in  Homer's  "  Catalogue  of  the  Ships,"  Iliad,  ii. 
553-555  and  558,  were  introduced  there  to  gratify  the  vanity  or 
ambition  of  the  Athenians.  Insertions  of  this  or  of  a  similar 
charcicter  may  be  of  almost  any  length,  from  a  few  words  to  a 
whole  chapter  or  a  complete  poem.  Literar>'  forgery  has  never 
set  any  bounds  to  itself,  and  the  history  of  every  literature  will 
supply  examples  of  entire  works  being  foisted  upon  authors  and 
personages  of  repute.  A  notable  one  was  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris^ 
a  late  Greek  forgery,  demonstrated  to  be  such  by  Bentley  in  a 
treatise  which  is  a  model  of  what  such  a  demonstration  should  be. 
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Special  Conditions  amducing  to  Corruption. — ^The  chief  of  these 
IS  strangeness  or  difficulty  in  the  matter  to  be  copied.  Proper 
names,  technical  expressions,  quotations  from  foreign  languages, 
and  frequent  change  of  subject,  are  all  likely  to  cause  difficulty 
to  a  scribe  and  error  in  his  work. 

Careful  and  continuous  regard  to  the  various  kinds  of  errors 
and  defaults  that  are  found  m  transcription  will  enable  us  to 
judge  whether  a  reading  whicj  it  is  suggested  stood  in  the 
archetype  of  our  text  is  likely  .0  have  been  corrupted  to  the 
reading,  or  readings,  which  staad  in  the  extant  manuscripts 
or  editions.  If  it  is,  we  say  of  this  reading  that  it  is  tran- 
scriptionaUy  probable. 

Some  precautions  must  be  observed.  First  we  must  rule 
out  any  proposal  which  assumes  confusions  of  letters  and 
abbreviations  which  are  not  attested  for  the  particular  tradi- 
tion. Secondly,  since  different}  scribes  are  prone  to  different 
kinds  of  error,  we  must  ever  bej^  in  mind  the  j)articular  failings 
of  the  scribes  responsible  for  tie  transmission  of  our  text  as 
these  failings  are  revealed  in  the  apparatus  crilicus. 

Maxims  of  criticism  to  which  we  may  here  refer  are  that 
"  harder  readings  are  better  than  tasier  "  and  that  "  the  shorter 
reading  is  generally  the  truer."  The  first  maxim  is  indisput- 
able, provided  we  imderstand  by  '^harder  "  harder  to  the  scribe^ 
and  by  "  easier  "  easier  to  the  scribe.  The  characteristic  of  scribes' 
emendations  or  interpolations  is  that  they  are  superficial. 
Their  mark  is  that  at  the  time  of  tfcir  making  they  "  combine 
the  appearance  of  improvement  withthe  absence  of  its  reality  " 
(Westcott  and  Hort,  New  Testameti^  i.  p.  27).  The  second 
maxim  refers  to  the  well-known  fajt  that  accretions  from 
marginalia,  &c.,  lengthen  and  at  the  s£ine  time  weaken  a  text. 

The  virtues  of  a  scribe  are  honesty  mid  care  (or  in  a  single 
word  fidelity)  and  intelligence.  But  i\  is  rare  to  find  these 
combined  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  ovt  of  them  we  can  least 
easily  dispense  with  fidelity.  ParadoxicU  as  it  may  seem,  the 
mechanical  corruptions  of  a  stupid  but  faithful  cop3dst  may 
tell  us  more  than  the  inteUigent  copyings  if  a  less  faithful  one. 

A  nice  question  is  how  far  any  alteratHn  of  the  text  of  the 
exemplar  is  compatible  with  fidelity.  Is  a  stribe,  who  recognizes 
under  a  corruption  the  word  certainly  int^ded,  to  perpetuate 
the  error  of  the  exemplar?  Considering  th^  liability  of  corrup- 
tion to  breed  corruption  we  can  hardly  blame  him  if  he  does  not, 
and  we  may  ^y  that  it  is  no  derogation  to  1^  fides  if  he  makes 
self-evident  corrections.     But  with  these  he  niist  stop. 

At  certain  epochs  in  the  transmission  of  lit^ature  systematic 
efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  transmitted  texts,  and 
these  efforts  have  naturally  been  accompanied  by  a  good  deal 
of  emendation  both  successful  and  unsuccetsful.  Such  an 
epoch  was  the  revival  of  Latin  and  Greek  learaing  in  the  15th 
centiuy,  and  a  modem  scholar  would  for  that  reason  naturally 
prefer  to  have  a  manuscript  to  work  on,  whick  was  written 
immediately  before  this  epoch  to  one  which  was  written  imme- 
diately  after  it. 

The  fidelity  of  a  scribe  has  to  be  judged  chie%  by  internal 
tests,  and  these  are  best  applied  to  his  work  in  passages  where 
there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  trans- 
mitted text.  But  there  are  two  tests  of  a  more  objective 
character  that  may  be  used — orthography,  and  indication  of 
lacunae  or  other  faults  in  his  exemplar.  A  scribe  who  preserves 
in  his  spelling  the  traces  of  a  bygone  age  is  probably  trust- 
worthy. If  faithful  in  small  things,  he  is  likely  to  be  faithful 
in  great.  A  scribe  again  who  scrupulously  records  the  presence 
of  a  lacuna  or  illegibility  in  what  he  is  copying,  inspires  us  with 
confidence  in  the  rest  of  his  work. 

As  regards  the  use  of  testimonia,  it  may  be  observed  to  begin 
with  that  their  value  must  depend  on  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  texts  of  the  writers  from  whom  they  are  taken,  and  further 
upon  that  of  the  text  used  by  the  translator,  the  excerptor  or 
the  quoter,  about  which  we  can  know  nothing  for  certain, 
though  we  may  sometimes  make  probable  inferences.  In  the 
case  of  quotations  we  must  allow  for  failures  of  memory. 

Many  times  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  the  critic  will 
be  confronted  with  problems  which   cannot  be  resolved   by 
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considerations  of  transcriptional  or  documental  probability.  To 
take  an  instance  already  referred  to,  it  is  not  clear  at  first 
sight  whether  in  the  couplet  from  Propertius  Scythiae  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  misrecoUection  of  some  text  of  the  ist  century  a.d., 
or  Scythicis  some  scribe's  assimilation  which  made  its  way  into 
the  transmitted  text  in  the  course  of  the  next  thousand  years. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  Intrinsic  Probability.  By  this  is 
meant  the  likelihood  that  the  writer  of  our  text  would  at  the 
time  of  writing  have  written,  or  not  have  written,  a  particular 
thing.  Two  questions  which  may  be  separated,  though  they 
are  not  entirely  distinct,  are  here  involved.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  the  writer?  And  how  did  he  express  it?  The 
sense  may  be  clear  though  the  words  may  no  longer  be  deter- 
minable. 

A  reading  may  be  impugned  on  a  number  of  grounds:  that  it 
gives  no  sense  or  an  inappropriate  sense,  that  it  involves  a 
usage  or  an  idiom  not  current  at  the  assumed  time  of  writing, 
or  foreign  to  the  reputed  author,  or  to  the  style  in  which  he 
then  was  writing,  that  it  involves  some  metrical  or  rhythmical 
anomaly,  or  that  the  connexion  of  thought  which  it  produces 
is  incoherent  or  disorderly.  These  charges  cannot  be  played 
off  against  each  other.  It  is  no  answer  to  the  objection  that  a 
reading  in  some  Roman  poet  makes  nonsense  to  say  that  its 
Latinity  is  perfect  or  its  metre  excellent.  But  they  may 
reinforce  each  other,  and  to  such  corroboration  great  weight 
must  be  assigned. 

To  set  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  a  foreign  language  before 
us  we  must  frequently  have  recourse  to  translation.  But  this 
method  of  representation  is  a  very  imperfect  one;  we  may 
easily  impose  on  ourselves  and  others  by  strained  and  ambiguous 
renderings.  A  more  subtle  danger  to  which  we  are  especially 
liable  in  the  case  of  a  dead  language  is  that  of  our  acquiescing 
in  a  sense  which  satisfies  us  but  which  would  not  have  satisfied 
the  ancient  writer.  Above  all  we  must  avoid  applying  our  own 
standards  of  taste,  style  and  morality  to  the  judgment  of  the 
text  before  us.  The  textual  critic  has  no  concern  with  what 
the  writer  ought  to  have  thought  or  said;  his  business  is  solely 
with  what  he  did  say  or  think  or  might  have  said  or  thought. 
Amongst  the  legitimate  reasons  for  suspecting  the  correctness 
of  a  text  are  patent  contradictions  in  a  passage  or  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  proved  and  inexplicable  deviations  from  the 
standards  for  forms,  constructions  and  usages  (mere  rarity  or 
singularity  is  not  enough),  weak  and  purposeless  repetitions  of 
a  word  (if  there  is  no  reason  for  attributing  these  to  the  writer), 
violations  of  the  laws  of  metre  and  rhythm  as  observed  by  the 
author,  obvious  breaks  in  the  thought  (incoherence)  or  dis- 
orderly sequence  in  the  same  (double  or  multiple  incoherence). 

Where  the  critic  has  ascertained  the  earliest  form  of  a  reading 
in  his  text,  he  will  apply  to  it  the  tests  of  intrinsic  probability. 
No  part  of  a  text  can  be  considered  exempt  from  this  scrutiny, 
though  for  a  very  large  part  of  it  it  may  be  dispensed  with.  It 
should,  however,  be  here  observed,  that  whoever  takes  a 
reading  without  investigation,  on  the  authority  either  of  a 
manuscript  or  of  a  great  scholar,  or  of  a  number  of  scholars, 
ceases  for  the  time  being  to  be  a  textual  critic. 

After  every  such  critical  examination  four  conclusions  are 
possible — acceptance,  doubt,  rejection  and  alteration.  In 
other  words,  a  critic  may  dehberately  pronounce  that  what 
stands  in  the  text  represents  what  the  author  wrote  or  might 
well  have  written,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  does,  that  it 
certainly  does  not,  or,  in  the  last  event,  that  it  may  be  re- 
placed with  certainty  by  something  that  does.  In  the  three 
fiirst  cases  his  judgment  will  be  governed  by  considerations 
of  intrinsic  probability  alone:  but  in  the  last  it  must  regard 
transcriptional  probabiHty  as  well.  No  alteration  of  a  text,  or 
emendation,  is  entitled  to  approval,  imless  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding the  sense  and  diction  required,  it  also  presents  a  reading 
whidi  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  tradition  shows  might 
not  improbably  have  been  corrupted  to  what  stands  in  the  text. 
These  tests,  and  these  alone,  are  emendations  bound  to  satisfy ; 
but  others  are  often  tacitly  imposed  upon  them.  Of  this  the 
transposition  of  lines  is  the  most  notable  example.    This  kind 
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of  change  is  troublesome  to  estimate  and  inconvenient  to  adopt, 
.  as  it  involves  placing  passages  where  we  are  not  accustomed 
\  to  look  for  them;  but  to  the  question,  did  the  author  write 
the  passage  here  or  there?  the  matter  of  our  trouble  or  incon- 
venience is  wholly  irrelevant.  There  is,  however,  one  class 
of  cases  in  which  no  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  documental 
and  intrinsic  probability  both  failing  us.  This  is  where  two 
alternative  readings,  neither  of  which  can  have  come  from  the 
other,  have  equal  external  support  and  equal  intrinsic  merit. 
Isolated  discrepancies  of  this  kind  may  be  due  to  some  accident 
to  our  text  at  a  period  now  beyond  our  power  to  trace. 
Numerous  and  striking  discrepancies  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  more  than  one  edition  or  recension  of  it  in  early 
times,  or  to  the  author  leaving  his  work  in  such  a  condition 
that  such  discrepancies  must  inevitably  gain  currency.  In  the 
case  of  dramas,  different  acting  editions  will  give  rise  to  them. 

Up  to  this  point  all  schools  of  textual  criticism  are  theo- 
retically at  least  in  accord.  Bik<  here  begins  a  divergence  which 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  discredit  the  study  with  the 
outside  world.  It  emerges  because  in  all  judgments  on  textual 
matters  it  is  presupposed  that  they  will  be  acted  on,  that  a 
reading  accepted  will  remain  in  the  text,  a  rejected  one  obelized, 
enclosed  between  brackets  or  removed,  and,  in  this  last  case, 
something  else  substituted  in  its  place.  . , ,  . 

The  "  conservative  "  critic's  chief  concern  is  for  the  safety 
of  the  traditional  and  by  preference  the  transmitted  text. 
He  urges  very  rightly  that  if  alteration  is  carried  beyond  a 
certain  point  it  cuts  away  its  own  foundation,  and  so  all  cer- 
tainty is  destroyed.  His  objective  is  the  minimum  of  change. 
And  as  the  need  of  making  a  text  compels  some  sort  of  de- 
cision in  every  case,  the  "  doubtful "  readings  of  the  tradition, 
some  of  which  on  the  evidence  would  be  doubtfully  accepted 
and  others  doubtfully  rejected,  will  all  appear  with  the  ac- 
cepteds  in  the  text.  As  to  alterations  (emendations)  that  are 
less  than  certain,  his  attitude  is  clearly  if  somewhat  crudely 
expressed  in  the  dictum  that  it  is  better  to  leave  in  the  text 
"  what  if  not  the  original  reading  is  at  least  the  remains  of  it." 
The  corresponding  thesis  of  the  opposite  school  would  be  that 
it  is  better  to  present  to  the  reader  something  which  the  author 
might  have  written  than  something  which  he  could  not:  or, 
in  other  words,  that  "  stopgaps  "  should  be  preferred  to  d6bris. 
^  An  editor  of  a  corrupt  and  disputed  text  may  reasonably 
adopt  either  of  two  methods  of  procedure.  He  may  present 
the  text  in  the  purest  form  which  the  external  evidence  warrants, 
and  place  all  plausible  suggestions  for  its  improvement  in  notes 
or  appendices.  The  text  will  be  faithful  but  unreadable,  and 
his  work  wiU  be  that  of  an  honest  man  but  of  a  textual  anti- 
quarian, not  a  textual  critic,  since  he  decKnes  the  duty  of  "  the 
restoration  of  the  text,  as  far  as  possible,  to  its  original  form." 
On  the  other  method  the  editor  wiU  provide  all  necessary 
information  about  the  evidence  for  the  text  in  the  notes  of  his 
critical  apparatus;  but  in  the  text  itself  he  will  give  whatever 
in  each  case  is  supported  by  the  balance  of  the  probabilities. 
Each  and  every  case  he  wiU  decide  on  its  own  merits  and  without 
referfoce  to  decisions  upon  the  other  cases  not  now  before 
him.  Special  consideration  will  be  paid  to  "  doubtful  "  readings, 
which  will  be  distinguished  in  his  work  as  "  doubtfully  ac- 
cepted"  or  "doubtfully  rejected."  Legitimate  doubt  arises 
when  the  evidence  pro  et  contra  of  documental  and  intrinsic 
probability  is  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  or  when  documental 
probability  points  strongly  to  one  side  and  intrinsic  probability 
to  another.  Illegitimate  doubt  is  the  uncertainty  of  the 
doubter  as  to  whether  he  has  examined  the  whole  of  the  evidence. 
Such  doubt  is  much  more  frequently  felt  than  acknowledged, 
and  its  effect  upon  critical  work  is  highly  injurious.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  apt  to  take  refuge  in  an  uncritical  acceptance  of  the 
traditional  readings,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  produce  a  crop 
of  hesitant  and  mutually  destructive  conjectures  which  a  reader 
naturally  resents  as  a  needless  waste  of  his  time. 

The  so-called  "  conservative  text  "  is  neither  an  antiquarian's 
text  nor  a  critic's  text,  but  a  compromise  between  the  two. 
When  it  is  conscientiously  obtained,  it  is  arrived  at  by  handi- 


capping, more  or  less  heavily,  intrinsic  probability  as  compared 
with  documental  probability,  or  by  raising  the  minimum  of 
probability  which  shall  qualify  a  reading  for  admission  into  the 
text  until  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  notions  of  the  editor. 
Both  of  these  procedures  are  arbitrary  in  their  principle,  and 
liable  to  be  erratic  in  their  application.  The  text  will  suffer 
whichever  course  is  adopted,  anid  it  will  suffer  the  more  the  more 
conservative  is  the  editor,  as  may  easily  be  shown.  Thus,  to 
take  the  latter  one,  if  we  suppose  that  of  two  editors  of  equal 
competence  A  requires  a  probability  of  four-fffths  to  admit  a 
reading  into  his  text -and  B  a  probability  of  three-fifths  only, 
then  in  all  the  cases  in  which  the  probability  lies  between 
these  two  fractions  B  will  be  right  seven  times  to  A's  three, 
while  outside  these  limits  there  will  be  no  difference  between  them. 

Many  persons  appear  to  suppose  that  decisions  upon  doubtful 
points  can  be  avoided  by  the  expedient  of  leaving  the  tradi- 
tional reading  in  possession  of  the  text.  The  rule  is  a  simple 
one  and  easy  to  apply.  But  owing  to  the  constitution  of  the 
hiunan  mind  it  has  consequences  which  possibly  they  have  not 
contemplated.  The  great  works  of  classical  literature  are  not 
studied  as  pathological  specimens,  and  they  will  be  studied 
the  less  the  more  they  contain  to  repel  and  disquiet  the  reader. 
If  a  corruption  is  left  in  a  text  when  something  might  be  sub- 
stituted which  would  at  least,  as  a  "  stopgap,"  give  the  sort 
of  sense  required,  then  one  of  two  things  must  happen. 
Either  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  blotted  out  for  the  reader  and 
the  conservation  of  the  corruption  is  tantamoimt  to  the  ex- 
punging of  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  or  else  he  will  obtain  the 
required  sense  by  wresting  the  meaning  of  the  other  constituents 
of  the  context  until  they  furnish  it.  So  far  so  good:  the  re- 
quisite sense  has  been  obtained,  but  the  price  has  now  to  be 
paid.  And  the  price  is  that  the  reader's  perception  of  the 
signification  of  the  word  or  words  so  wrested  is  dimmed  and 
impaired,  and  his  power  of  discriminating  and  understanding 
them  when  he  meets  them  again  is  shot  with  doubt  and  error. 
In  dealing  with  writings  in  dead  languages  this  is  particularly 
mischievous. 

There  are  two  reasons  in  particular  why  the  part  which 
emendation  plays  in  the  shaping  of  Greek  and  Latin  texts  is 
apt  to  be  overlooked.  Most  people  take  their  notions  of  a 
classical  book  not  from  its  traditional  form  but  from  a  "re- 
ceived "  or  vulgate  text.  This  in  the  case  of  most  writings  is 
fairly  readable,  because  it  has  been  purged  by  the  continuous 
emendation  of  scholars  during  several  centuries.  But  the 
received  conjectures  which  make  this  text  acceptable  have  no 
more  authority  in  themselves  than  equally  good  conjectures 
which  have  not  yet  won  their  way  into  the  text,  and  it  is  clearly 
illogical  to  treat  a  text  largely  built  upon  conjectures  as  if  it 
were  now  beyond  the  reach  of  conjecture.  Again,  it  has  often 
happened  that  readings  which  have  been  discovered  by  con- 
jecture, and  as  such  received  into  a  text,  have  afterwards  been 
found  to  have  the  support  of  MSS.  Thus  in  one  speech  of 
Cicero,  pro  Cadio,  some  thirty  conjectures  of  critics  were  found 
to  be  attested  by  a  single  recently  discovered  MS.  Such  read- 
ings it  is  now  commonly  the  practice  to  transfer  to  the  credit 
of  the  MS.  and  to  suppress  the  fact  that  they  were  originally 
discovered  by  emendation.  These  confirmations,  as  they  are  called, 
should  be  carefully  recorded  in  all  critical  texts,  inasmuch  as  they 
constitute  the  most  striking  justification  of  the  critical  method. 

Some  examples  from  Shelley's  poems  are  Prometheus,  ii.  3,  50, 
"  See' St  thou  shapes  within  the  mist  "  (Zupitza  for  "  /  see  thin 
shapes ") ;  ih,  iv.  4,  242,  "  Purple  and  ^.zure,  white  and  green, 
anci  golden  "  {and  inserted  by  Rossetti) ;  Prince  Athanase,  150  sga. 
'*  the  rugged  path  |  Where  she  once  saw  that  horseman  toil,  witn 
brief  I  And  blighting  hope,  who  with  the  news  of  death  |  Struck 
body  and  soul  as  with  a  mortal  blight  "  (blighUng,  condemned  by 
Rossetti,  is  cancelled  in  the  Bodleian  MS.). 

It  is  a  weakness  of  conservative  critics  to  extol  interpretation 
(or  exegesis)  at  the  expense  of  emendation.  Some  have  even 
ventured  to  say  that  the  successful  defence  of  a  passage  in  a 
text  is  a  greater  service  than  its  successful  correction.  This  is 
not  true.  The  service  to  the  text  is  the  same,  what  was 
previously  dark  being  now  made  clear.    But  the  emendation 
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deserves  the  higher  praise  as  being  in  most  instances  the  more 
difficult  achievement.  The  fault  of  the  opposite  school,  on  the 
other  handy  is  to  disparage  interpretation,  and  to  regard  correc- 
tion as  the  proper  held  of  a  scholar  and  gentleman.  This  bias 
is  reflected  in  the  maxim  that  ''correction  should  precede 
interpretation,"  which  is  no  more  than  a  half-truth.  For 
emendation  must  inevitably  fail  unless  it  express  the  meaning 
which  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  passage  has  shown  to  be 
required.  Further,  a  corrector  may  propose  the  right  word 
with  the  wrong  meaning.  Yet  the  custom  is  to  give  the  credit 
of  the  emendation  to  him,  and  not  to  a  successor  who  has  seen 
what  the  right  sense  was  and  that  this  was  the  only  word  to 
express  it,  whereas  the  first  scholar  blundered  once  if  not  twice, 
first  assigning  the  wrong  sense  to  the  passage  and  then  selecting 
what  (in  most  cases)  would  be  the  wrong  word  to  express  it. 
The  proper  course  would  be  not  to  mention  the  first  conjecturer 
or  to  mention  him  only  for  his  error. 

One  of  the  most  vexed  questions,  of  textual  criticism,  and  one 
which  divides  scholars  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  is  the 
question  to  what  extent  admitted  imperfections  and  incon^ 
sistencies  may  properly  be  left  in  a^^  text  as  due  to  the  default 
of  an  author  rather  than  of  a  scriSe  or  compositor.  No  uni- 
versal rule  is  here  attainable.  Each  case  must  be  considered  on 
its  merits;  and  the  critic's  procedure  must  of  necessity  be 
'eclectic" — an  epithet  often  used  with,  a  tinge  of  reproach, 
the  ground*  for  wliich  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  Two  general 
considerations  may  be  indicated.  If  the  autograph  of  a  work 
is  not  accessible,  there  is  no  means  of  distinguishing  between 
the  involuntary  errors  of  a  scribe  and  the  involuntary  errors — 
*'  slips'  of  pen  " — of  an  author.  For  the  latter  are  in  fact  only 
scribe's  mistakes,  the  author  being  his  own  amanuensis.  To  take 
the  example  given  under  Confusions  of  Words  above,  loin  for 
lion  in  Cranford  is  probably  a  printer's  error,  but  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  it  is  due  to  a  deflexion  of  the  authoress's  mind  or 
pen  through  the  accidental  proximity  of  the  "  mutton  chop." 

Passing  over  this  dass  we  come  to  one  about  which  there  may 
frequently  be  serious  doubt.  What  is  clearly  erroneous  or 
faulty  may  as  clearly  be  intended,  and  therefore  noi  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  critic.  In  Chaucer's  y  Miller's  Tale  "  (3451,  3457) 
Qstromie  is  used  for  astronamie,  and  Noli  and  Noel  (Christmas) 
confused,  "  Now^lis  flood  "  (3451,  3457),  because  the  speaker 
is  an  illiterate  carpenter.  In  the  Prologue  to  the  "  Parson's 
Tale  "  (10)  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mistake  of  Chaucer's 
own,  which  no  judicious  critic  would  think  of  removing,  the 
constellation  Libra  being  said  to  be  "  /^  moon's  exaltation  " 
when  it  should  be  Saturn's.  But  this  error  in  an  astrological 
detail  would  not  warrant  us  in  assigning  to  the  poet  the  blunder 
about  Jacob  and  Laban  in  the  same  tale  (see  above).  Much 
depends  on  the  precision  with  which  an  error  can  be  corrected: 
wherever  there  are  more  plausible  ways  than  one  of  doing  this, 
the  faulty  reading  must  be  allowed  to  remain.  Collateral  as 
well  as  direct  evidence  must  be  obtained^  If  there  are  a  number 
of  instances  where  there  is  faultiness  which  is  hard  to  remove, 
it  is  probable  that  the  evil  hes  too  deep  for  emendation.  The 
author's  own  carelessness  may  be  to  blame,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Virgil  and  Lucan,  he  may  not  have  been  allowed  to  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  his  work. 

Certain*  lapses  from  grammatical  correctness  and  metrical  regu- 
larity that  we  find  in  the  poems  of  Shelley  are  undoubtedly  aue 
to  tne  author,  thoufi^h  the  number  of  these  has  been  reduced  (as 
Mr  Buxton  Forman  has  pointed  out)  with  our  improved  knowledge 
of  the  sources  of  the  text.  Amongst  such  lapses  we  may  instance 
Prince  Athanase  (287), "  The  shadow  of  thy  moving  wings  tmbue  \  Its 
deserts  and  its  mountains  " ;  "  To  a  Skylark  "  (80),  "  Thou  lovest — 
but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety."  The  solecism  in  the  Preface 
to  the  Adonais,  **  My  known  repugnance  to  the  narrow  principles 
of  taste  on  which  several  of  his  eanier  compositions  were  modelled 
^ove  at  least  that  I  am  an  impartial  judge,"  would  probablv  have 
been  corrected  by  the  poet  if  his  attention  had  been  called  to  it ; 
but  the  two  first  ones,  with  others,  cannot  be  thus  regarded.  We 
may  detect  occasional  laxity  also  in  his  handling  of  his  verse. 
Lines  are  left  unrhymed:  e.^.,  Julian  and  Maddalo  (211);  Rosalind 
and  Helen  (366).  Or  the  same  word  is  used  in  place  of  another 
rhyming  word:  Revolt  of  Islam  (3573  and  3576,  3829  and  5831). 
In  the  Daemon  of  the  World  (341-^),  Shelley  himself  cancelled  a 


metrical  reading  for  one  that  makes  the  verse  a  syllable  too  short. 
It  is  in  this  department  of  criticism  that  the  personal  equation 
has  the  freest  play,  and  hence  the  natural  aoherents  of  either 
school  of  critics  should  be  specially  on  their  guard  against  their 
school's  peculiar  bias. 

The  part  which  conjectural  emendation  should  play  must 
obviously  be  very  different  in  different  texts.  In  the  New 
Testament,  for  example,  this  part  is  very  small  indeed,  though 
it  cannot  be  altogether  excluded.  Colossians  ii.  18  is  corrupt 
as  it  appears;  but  the  adoption  of  a  correction  recommended 
by  Bishop  Lightfoot  and  Dr  C.  Taylor  will  restore  it  to  sense. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  emendation  (being  guessing) 
is  no  part  of  textual  criticism  at  all,  though  judgment  upon 
emendation  is.  The  position  approaches  to  paradox  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  generally  accepted.  But  it  does  contain  an 
element  of  truth  and  indicates  a  well-founded  reproach  against 
the  majority  of  those  who  practise  conjecture.  Nothing  has 
discredited  emendation  as  a  means  of  improving  texts  more 
than  the  want  of  method,  common  care  and  research,  which 
those  addicted  to  it  show.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  have  offended  worst.  The  Milton  of  Bentley,  England's 
greatest  critic,  is  a  by-word.  To  examine  all  the  causes  which 
may  vitiate  emendations  would  mean  writing  a  treatise  upon 
human  frailty.  But  the  reason  why  the  vast  majority  of  them 
fail  is  that  lie  vast  majority  of  them  should  never  have  been 
made  at  all.  Their  proposers  do  not  take  even  elementary 
precautions  to  be  right.  An  inqmrer  who  examines  the  stars 
with  a  shilling  telescope  is  not  likely  to  make  observations  of 
value,  and  even  a  trained  astronomer  has  to  allow  for  his 
"  personal  equation  " — a  point  to  which  even  a  finished  critic 
rarely  attends.  Successful  emendation  requires  a  rare  union 
of  qualifications — ^insight,  prudence,  patience  and  familiarity 
with  the  author  emended  and  the  conditions  of  his  text.  If  any 
of  these  is  absent,  the  work  is  apt  to  be  wasted. 

Authority,  as  idready  hinted,  has  properly  no  place  in  textual 
criticism.  For  his  facts  a  textual  critic  may,  and  often  must, 
be  beholden  to  others:  but  never  for  his  opinions.  It  adds 
nothing  to  the  evidence  for  a  reading  that  it  has  been  approved 
by  a  Lachmann  or  a  Madvig  or  rejected  by  a  Stoeber  or  a 
Carutti:  and  an  appeal  to  names  on  any  such  question  confuses 
issues  and  deters  inquiry.  But  inasmuch  as  there  are  many 
persons,  including  most  makers  of  school  editions,  who  prudently 
and  modestly  desire  a  better  road  to  truth  than  their  own 
investigations  can  discover  and  think  thus  to  find  it,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  observe  on  the  one  hand  that  the  concurrence  of  a 
succession  of  editors  in  a  reading  is  no  proof  and  often  no 
presumption  either  that  their  agreement  is  independent  or  that 
their  reading  is  right;  and  on  the  other  that,  though  inde- 
pendence may  generally  be  granted  to  coinciding  emendations 
of  different  scholars,  yet  from  the  general  constitution  of  the 
human  mind  it  is  likely  that  not  a  few  of  these  will  be  coin- 
cidences in  error  rather  than  in  truth. 

One  of  the  marks  of  a  great  textual  critic  is  hi&  attention 
to  details.  He  will  not  consider  his  work  upon  the  text  com- 
plete until  he  has  made  it,  as  far  as  he  can,  such  as  the  author 
would  approve  in  every  particular.  Accordingly  he  will  restore 
the  spelling  of  the  author  if  that  can  be  ascertained:  he  will 
not  accept  the  corruptions  which  have  been  introduced  into  it 
by  copyists  or  printers,  even  though  these  may  not  affect  its 
sense,  nor  will  he  modernize  it  so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  that  of  a  later  and  to  him  a  more  familiar  age.  Thus,  to 
take  an  example,  he  will  not  print  a  critical  text  of  Plautus 
with  two  letters  (Y  and  Z)  which  were  no  part  of  the  Latin 
alphabet  in  the  age  of  that  comedian;  still  less  will  he  introduce 
into  Latin  texts  distinctions,  such  as  i,j  and  «,  v,  which  were  not 
used  till  long  after  the  middle  ages. 

As  time  goes  on,  textual  criticism  will  have  less  and  less  to 
do.  In  the  old  texts  its  work  will  have  been  performed  so  far 
as  it  is  perf ormable.  What  is  left  will  be  an  obstinate  remainder 
of  difficulties,  for  which  there  is  no  solution  or  only  too  many. 
In  the  newer  texts,  on  the  other  hand,  as  experience  has  already 
shown,  it  will  have  from  the  outset  but  a  very  contracted  field. 

(J.  P.  P.) 
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TEZPUR— THACKERAY 


TEZPUR,  or  Tejpttr,  a  town  of  British  India,  the  adminis- 
trative headquarters  of  Darrang  district,  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra.  Pop.  (1901) 
5047.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  tea  industry,  and  contains 
many  houses  of  English  residents.  Communications  are  main- 
tained by  river  steamer,  while  a  light  railway  runs  northward 
through  the  tea-growing  tract. 

THA'ALIBI  [Abu  Man§ur  'Abd  ul-Malik  ibn  Mahommed  ibn 
Isma*il  uth-Tha*alibi]  (961-1038),  Arabian  philologist,  was  bom 
in  Nishapiir,  and  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  furrier. 
Although  he  wrote  prose  and  verse  of  his  own,  he  was  most 
famous  for  his  anthologies  and  coUections  of  epigrams.  Like 
many  other  Arabian  writers,  he  does  not  always  distinguish 
between  his  own  and  other  people's  work.  Of  the  twenty-nine 
works  known  to  have  been  written  by  him,  the  most  famous 
is  his  Kitdb  Yatlmat  ud-Dakr,  on  the  poets  of  his  own  and  earlier 
times,  arranged  according  to  the  countries  of  the  poets,  and 
containing  valuable  extracts  (published  at  Damascus,  4  vols., 
1887).  Another  of  his  works,  the  Kitdb  Fiqk  id-Lugha,  is 
lexicographical,  the  words  being  arranged  in  classes.  It  has 
been  published  at  Paris  (i86i),  Cairo  (1867),  and  Beirut  (1885, 
incomplete). 

For  his  other  works  see  C.  Brockelmann's  Geschichle  der  Arahischen 
LiUcratur,  vol.  i.  (Weimar,  1898),  pp.  284-86.  (G.  W.  T.) 

THACKERAY,  WILUAM  MAKEPEACE  (1811-1863),  EngUsh 
novelist,  only  son  of  Richmond  and  Anne  Thackeray  (whose 
maiden  name  was  Becher),  was  born  at  Calcutta  on  the  i8th  of 
July  i8ii.  Both  his  father  and  his  grandfather  (W.  R.  Thack- 
eray) had  been  Indian  civil  servants.  His  mother  was  only 
nineteen  at  the  date  of  his  birth,  was  left  a  widow  in  1816,  and 
afterwards  married  Major  Henry  Carmichael  Smyth.  Young 
Thackeray  was  brought  home  to  England  from  India  as  a  child, 
and  was  sent  to  private  schools,  first  in  Hampshire  and  then  at 
Chiswick.  In  1822  he  was  transferred  to  Charterhouse,  at  that 
time  still  on  its  ancient  site  near  Smithfield.  Anthony  TroUope, 
in  his  book  on  Thackeray  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  " 
series,  quotes  a  letter  written  to  him  about  Thackeray's  school- 
days by  George  Stovin  Venables.  "  He  came  to  school  young," 
Venables  wrote,  "  a  pretty,  gentle,  and  rather  timid  boy." 
This  accords  with  the  fact  that  all  through  Thackeray's  writings 
the  student  may  find  traces  of  the  sensitiveness  which  often 
belongs  to  the  creative  mind,  and  which,  in  the  boy  who  does 
not  understand  its  meaning  and  its  possible  power,  is  apt  to 
assume  the  guise  of  a  shrinking  disposition.  To  this  very 
matter  Venables  tersely  referred  in  a  later  passage  of  the  letter 
quoted  by  Trollope:  "  When  I  knew  him  better,  in  later  years,  I 
thought  I  could  recognize  the  sensitive  nature  which  he  had  as 
a  boy."  Another  illustration  of  this  idiosyncrasy  is  found  in 
the  statement,  which  will  be  recognized  as  exact  by  all  readers 
of  Thackeray,  that  "  his  change  of  retrospective  feeling  about 
his  schooldays  was  very  characteristic.  In  his  earlier  books  he 
always  spoke  of  the  Charterhouse  as  Slaughter  House  and 
Smithfield.  As  he  became  famous  and  prosperous  his  memory 
softened,  and  Slaughter  House  was  changed  into  Grey  Friars, 
where  Colonel  Newcome  ended  his  life."  Even  in  the  earher 
references  the  bitterness  which  has  often  been  so  falsely  read  into 
Thackeray  is  not  to  be  found.  In  "  Mr  and  Mrs  Frank  Berry  " 
{Men's  Wives)  there  is  a  description  of  a  fight  at  Slaughter 
House  following  on  an  incident  almost  identical  with  that  used 
in  Vanity  Pair  for  the  fight  between  Dobbin  and  Cuff.  In  both 
cases  the  brutality  of  school  life,  as  it  then  was,  is  very  fully 
recognized  and  described,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
chivalry  which  may  go  alongside  with  it.  In  the  first  chapter 
of  "  Mr  and  Mre  Frank  Berry,"  Berry  himself  and  old  Hawkins 
both  have  a  touch  of  the  heroic,  and  in  this  story  the  bully  whom 
Berry  gallantly  challenges  is  completely  defeated,  and  one  hears 
no  more  of  him.  In  Vanity  Fair  Cuff  the  swaggerer  is  defeated 
as  completely  as  is  Berry's  opponent,  but  regains  his  popularity 
by  one  well-timed  stroke  of  magnanimity,  and  afterwards  shows 
the  truest  kindness  to  his  conqueror.  Thackeray  left  Charter- 
house in  1828  to  join  his  mother  and  her  husband  at  Larkbeare 
in  Devonshire,  near  Ottery  St  Mary.    Ottery  St  Mary  is  the 


"  Clavering  St  Mary,"  as  Exeter  and  Sidmouth  arc  respectively 
the  "  Chatteris  "  and  "  Baymouth  "  of  Pendennis, 

In  February  1829  Thackeray  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  that  year  contributed  some  engaging  lines  on 
"  Timbuctoo,"  the  subject  for  the  Prize  Poem  (the  prize  for 
which  was  won  in  that  year  by  Tennyson),  to  a  little  paper  called 
The  Snob,  a  title  which  Thackeray  afterwards  utilized  in  the 
famous  Book  of  Snobs.  The  first  stanza  has  become  tolerably 
well  known,  but  is  worth  quoting  as  an  early  instance  of  the 
direct  comic  force  afterwards  employed  by  the  author  in  verse 
and  prose  burlesques: — 

"In  Africa — a  quarter  of  the  world — 
Men's  skins  are  black;  their  hair  is  crisp  and  curled; 
And  somewhere  there,  unknown  to  public  view, 
A  mighty  city  lies,  called  Timbuctoo." 

One  other  passage  at  least  in  The  Snob,  in  the  form  of  a  skit 
on  a  paragraph  of  fashionable  intelligence,  seems  to  bear  traces 
of  Thackeray's  handiwork.  At  Cambridge,  James  Spedding, 
Monckton  Milnes  (Lord  Houghton),  Edward  FitzGerald,  W.  H. 
Thompson  (afterwards  Master  of  Trinity),  and  others  who 
made  their  mark  in  later  life,  were  among  his  friends.  In  1830 
he  left  Cambridge  without  taking  a  degree,  and  went  to  Weimar 
and  to  Paris.  His  visit  to  Weimar  bore  fruit  in  the  keen 
sketches  of  life  at  a  small  German  court  which  appear  in  Pitz- 
Boodle's  Confessions  and  in  Vanity  Fair.  In  G.  H.  Lewes's 
Life  of  Goethe  is  a  letter  containing  Thackeray's  impressions 
of  the  German  poet.  On  his  return  to  England  in  183 1  he 
entered  the  Middle  Temple.  He  did  not  care  to  pursue  the 
study  of  the  law,  but  he  found  in  his  experience  of  the  Temple 
the  material  for  some  capital  scenes  in  Pendennis.  In  1832  he 
came  of  age,  and  inherited  a  sum  which,  according  to  Trollope, 
"  seems  to  have  amounted  to  about  five  hundred  a  year."  The 
money  was  soon  lost — some  in  an  Indian  bank,  some  at  play 
and  some  in  two  newspapers,  The  National  Standard  (with  a 
long  sub-title)  and  The  Constitutional.  In  Lovel  the  Widower 
these  two  papers  are  indicated  under  one  name  as  The  Museum, 
in  connexion  with  which  our  friends  Hone)anan  and  Sherrick 
of  The  Newcomes  are  briefly  brought  in.  Thackeray's  adventures 
and  losses  at  play  were  utilized  in  his  literary  work  on  three 
occasions,  in  "A  Caution  to  Travellers"  (The  Paris  Sketch- 
Book),  in  the  first  of  the  Deuceace  narrations  (The  Memoirs  of 
Mr  C.  J.  YeUotvplush),  and  in  Pendennis,  w(A.  ii.  chap,  v.,  in  a 
story  (wherein  Deuceace  reappears)  told  to  Captain  Strong 
by  "  Colonel  Altamont."  As  to  Deuceace,  Sir  Theodore  Martin 
has  related  how  once  in  the  playrooms  at  Spa  Thackeray  called 
his  attention  to  a  certain  man  and  said  presently,  "  That  was  the 
original  of  my  Deuceace*'* 

In  1834  or  at  the  end  of  1833  Thackeray  established  himself 
in  Paris  in  order  to  study  art  seriously.  He  had,  like  Clive  in 
The  Newcomes,  shown  talent  as  a  caricaturist  from  his  early 
boyhood.  His  gift  proved  of  great  value  to  him  in  illustrating 
much  of  his  own  literary  work  in  a  fashion  which,  despite  all 
incorrectness  of  draughtsmanship,  conveyed  vivid  suggestions 
that  could  not  have  been  so  well  given  by  anyone  but  himself. 
Perhaps  his  pencil  was  at  its  best  technically  in  such  fantastic 
work  as  is  found  constantly  in  the  initial  letters  which  he  fre- 
quently used  for  chapters  in  his  various  kinds  of  woric,  and  in 
those  drawings  made  for  the  amusement  of  some  child  friends 
which  were  the  origin  of  The  Rose  and  the  Ring. 

In  1836  Thackeray  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Matthew  Shawe.  There  were  three  daughters  born  of  the 
marriage,  one  dying  in  infancy.  The  eldest  daughter,  Anne 
Isabella  (b.  1837),  married  in  1877  Mr  Richmond  Ritchie,  of 
the  India  Office,  who  in  1907  was  created  a  K.C.B.  She 
inherited  literary  talent  from  her  father  and  wrote  several 
charming  works  of  fiction,  notably  Miss  Angel  (1875),  and  subse- 
quently edited  Thackeray's  works  and  published  some  volumes 
of  criticism  and  reminiscences.  The  younger  daughter,  Harriet 
Marian  (b.  1840),  married  (Sir)  Leslie  Stephen  in  1867  and  died 
in  1875.  Thackeray's  own  family  life  was  early  broken,  for 
Mrs  Thackeray,  to  quote  Trollope,  "  became  ill  and  her  mind 
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iailed  her/'  in  1840,  and  he  "  became  as  it  were  a  widower  to 
the  end  of  his  days  *';  Mis  Thackeray  did  not  die  till  1892. 

In  1837  Thackeray  came  to  London,  worked  at  various  kinds 
of  journalism,  and  became  a  regular  contributor  to  Fraser*s 
Magazine.  In  this  in  184 1  appeared  The  History  of  Mr  Samuel 
TUmarsh  and  the  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond^  a  work  filled  with 
instances  of  the  wit,  humour,  satire,  pathos,  which  found  a 
more  ordered  if  not  a  fresher  expression  in  his  later  and  longer 
works.  For  freshness,  indeed,  and  for  a  fine  perception  which 
enables  the  author  to  perform  among  other  feats  that  of  keeping 
up  throughout  the  story  the  cxuious  simplicity  of  its  supposed 
narrator's  character,  The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond  can  scarcely 
be  surpassed.  The  characters,  from  Lady  Drum,  Lady  Fanny 
Rakes,  Lady  Jane  and  Edmund  Preston,  to  Brough,  Mrs  and 
Miss  Brough,  Mrs  Roiuidhand,  Gus  Hoskins,  and,  by  no  means 
least,  Samuel  Titmarsh's  aimt,  Mrs  Hoggarty,  with  her  store 
of  "  Rosolio,"  are  full  of  life;  the  book  is  crammed  with  honest 
fun;  and  for  pure  pathos,  the  death  of  the  child,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  husband  and  wife  over  the  empty  cradle,  stands, 
if  not  alone  in  its  own  line,  at  least  in  the  company  of  very  few 
such  scenes  in  English  fiction.  The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond, 
oddly  enough,  met  with  the  fate  that  afterwards  befell  one  of 
Lever's  best  stories  which  appeared  in  a  periodical  week  by 
week — ^it  had  to  be  cut  short  at  the  bidding  of  the  editor.  In 
1840  came  out  The  Paris  Sketch-Book,  much  of  which  had  been 
written  and  published  at  an  earlier  date.  The  book  contains 
among  other  things  some  curious  divagations  in  criticism,  along 
with  some  really  fine  critical  work,  and  a  very  powerful  sketch 
called  "  A  Gambler's  Death."  In  1838  Thackeray  had  begun, 
in  Eraser y  The  Yellowplush  Papers,  with  their  strange  touches  of 
humour,  satire,  tragedy  (in  one  scene,  the  closing  one  of  the 
history  of  Mr  Deuceace),  and  their  sublimation  of  fantastic 
bad  spelling  (M'Arony  for  macaroni  is  one  of  the  t3rpical  touches 
of  this);  and  this  was  followed  by  Catherine,  a  strong  story, 
and  too  disagreeable  perhaps  for  its  purpose,  founded  closely 
on  the  actual  career  of  a  criminal  named  Catherine  Hayes,  and 
intended  to  counteract  the  then  growing  practice  of  making 
ruffians  and  harlots  prominent  characters  in  fiction.  Now, 
when  Pendennis  was  coming  out  in  serial  form  (1850),  Miss 
Catherine  Hayes,  a  singer  of  Irish  birth  and  a  famous  prima 
donna  (Sims  Reeves  described  her  as  "  the  sweetest  Lucia  [di 
Lammermoor]  he  had  ever  sung  with  ")  was  much  before  the 
public.  A  reflective  passage  in  a  number  of  Pendennis  referred 
indignantly  and  scornfully  to  Catherine  Hayes,  the  criminal 
of  old  time,  coupling  her  name  with  that  of  a  then  recently 
notorious  murderer.  It  would  appear  that  Thackeray  had  for 
the  moment,  oddly  enough,  omitted  to  think  of  Miss  Catherine 
Hayes,  the  justly  famed  soprano,  while  certain  Irish  folk  were 
obviously  ignorant  or  oblivious  of  the  history  of  Catherine  Hayes 
the  murderess.  Anyhow,  there  was  a  great  outcry  in  the  Irish 
press,  and  Thackeray  was  beset  by  private  letters  of  indignation 
from  enthusiastic  compatriots  of  the  prima  donna.  In  deference 
to  susceptibilities  innocently  outraged  Thackeray  afterwards 
suppressed  the  passage  which  had  given  offence.  The  thing 
is  worth  mention  if  only  because  it  explains  the  initial  letter 
drawn  by  Thackeray  for  chap,  xv.,  vol.  ii.,  of  Pendennis,  The 
drawing  is  in  itself  highly  comic,  but  must  seem  qmte  meaning- 
less without  the  key. 

There  soon  followed  Fit^Boodle's  Confessions  and  Professions, 
including  the  series  Men*s  Wives,  already  mentioned;  and 
slightly  before  these,  the  Shabby  Genteel  Story,  a  work  inter- 
rupted by  Thackeray's  domestic  affliction  and  afterwards  re- 
published as  an  introduction  to  The  Adventures  of  Philip,  which 
took  up  the  course  of  the  original  story  many  years  after  the 
supposed  date  of  its  catastrophe.  In  1843  also  came  out  the 
Irish  Sketch-Book,  and  in  1844  appeared  the  accoimt  of  the 
journey  From  Comhill  to  Grand  Cairo,  in  which  was  included 
the  excellent  poem  of  "The  White  Squall."  In  1844  there 
began  in  Fraser  the  Memoirs  of  Barry  Lyndon,  called  in  the 
magazine  "  The  Luck  of  Barry  Lyndon,  a  Romance  of  the  Last 
Century."  "  Barry  Ljmdon  "  has,  with  a  very  great  difference 
in   treatment,   some   resemblance  to   Smollett's   "Ferdinand, 


Count  Fathom  " — ^the  hero,  that  is  to  say,  is  or  becomes  a  most 
intolerable  scotmdrel,  who  is  magnificently  unconscious  of  his 
own  iniquity.  The  form  and  pressure  of  the  time  depicted  are 
caught  with  striking  verisimilitude,  and  in  the  boyish  career 
of  Barry  Lyndon  there  are  fine  touches  of  a  wild  chivalry, 
simplicity,  generosity,  which  mingle  naturally  with  those  worse 
qualities  that,  under  the  influence  of  abominable  training, 
afterwards  corrupt  his  whole  mind  and  career.  The  man  is  so 
infatuated  with  and  so  blind  to  his  own  roguery,  he  has  so 
much  dash  and  daring,  and  is  on  occasions  so  infamously 
treated,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  look  upon  him  as  an  entirely 
detestable  villain  until,  towards  the  end  of  his  course,  he  be- 
comes wholly  lost  in  brutish  debauchery  and  cruelty.  His 
latter  career  is  foimded  on  that  of  Andrew  Robinson  Stoney 
Bowes,  who  married  the  widow  of  John,  9th  earl  of  Strathmore. 
There  is  also  no  doubt  a  touch  of  Casanova  in  Barry  Lyndon's 
character.  Thackeray  became  a  contributor  to  Punch  within 
the  first  year  of  its  existence.  John  Leech,  who  was  one  of 
the  earliest  contributors,  had  been  at  Charterhouse  with 
Thackeray  and  the  two  men  were  friends  through  life.  Thack- 
eray's first  series  contributed  to  Punch  did  not  attain  or  indeed 
deserve  signal  success.  He  made  his  first  hit  with  Jeames*s 
Diary,  begun  in  November  1845,  and  may  be  said  to  have  estab- 
lished his  reputation  by  the  Snob  Papers  (1846),  now  better 
known  as  The  Book  of  Snobs.  These,  besides  greatly  improving 
Thackeray's  position,  provoked  much  discussion  of  various 
kinds.  Thackeray  himself  was  naturally  accused  of  being  a 
snob.  To  this  charge  he  had  partly  given  an  anticipatory 
answer  (in  the  third  chapter)  in  the  statement  that  "  it  is  im- 
possible, in  our  condition  of  society,  not  to  be  sometimes  a 
Snob,"  and  in  giving  the  name  of  "  Mr  Snob  "  to  the  supposed 
historian  of  snobs  throughout  the  series.  Thackeray's  con- 
nexion with  Punch  came  practically  to  an  end  in  185 1.  The 
severance  was  due  partly  to  differences  in  political  opinion. 
His  personal  relations  with  the  staff  of  Punch  always  remained 
cordial.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  one  other  contribu- 
tion of  his  to  the  paper,  "  Punch's  Prize  Novelists,*'  containing 
some  brilliant  parodies  of  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  Lever, 
Benjamin  Disraeli  (in  "  Codlingsby,"  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
of  the  series),  and  others.  Among  minor  but  admirable  works 
of  the  same  period  are  found  A  Legend  of  the  Rhine  (a  burlesque 
of  the  great  Dimias's  Othon  V Archer),  brought  out  in  George 
Cruikshank's  Table  Book,  edited  by  Gilbert  Abbptt  A  Beckett, 
Cox's  Diary  (on  which  has  been  foimded  a  well-known  Dutch 
comedy,  Janus  Tulp),  and  The  Fatal  Boots,  This  is  the  most 
fitting  moment  for  naming  also  Rebecca  and  Rowena,  which 
towers,  not  only  over  Thackeray's  other  burlesques,  excellent 
as  they  are,  but  over  every  other  burlesque  of  the  kind  ever 
written.  Its  taste,  its  wit,  its  pathos,  its  humour,  are  unmatch- 
able;  and  it  contains  some  of  the  best  songs  of  a  particular 
kind  ever  written — songs  rivalled  only  by  Peacock's  best  of  the 
same  sort.  In  1846  was  published,  by  Messrs  Bradbury  and 
Evans,  the  first  of  twenty-four  numbers  of  Vanity  Fair,  the 
work  which  first  placed  Thackeray  in  his  proper  position  before 
the  public  as  a  novelist  and  writer  of  the  first  rank.  It  was 
completed  in  1848,  when  Thackeray  was  thirty-seven  years 
old;  and  in  the  same  year  Abraham  Hayward  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  author's  powers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  It  is  probable 
that  on  Vanity  Fair  has  been  largely  based  the  foolish  cry,  now 
heard  less  and  less  frequently,  about  Thackeray's  cynicism,  a 
cry  which  he  himself,  with  his  keen  knowledge  of  men,  foresaw 
and  provided  against,  amply  enough  as  one  might  have  thought, 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  chapter,  in  a  passage  which  is  perhaps 
the  best  commentary  ever  written  on  the  author's  method. 
He  has  explained  how  he  wishes  to  describe  men  and  women 
as  they  actually  are,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  and  to  claim  a 
privilege. 

"Occasionally  to  step  down  from  the  platform,  and  talk  about 
them;  if  they  are  good  and  kindly,  to  love  and  shake  them  by 
the  hand;  if  they  are  silly,  to  laugh  at  them  confidentially  in  the 
reader's  sleeve;  if  they  are  wicked  and  heartless,  to  abuse  them 
in  the  strongest  terms  politeness  admits  of.  Otherwise  you  might 
fancy  it  was  I  who  was  sneering  at  the  practice  of  devotion,  which 
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Miss  Sharp  finds  so  ridiculous;  that  it  was  I  who  laughed  good- 
humouredly  at  the  railing  old  Silenus  of  a  baronet — whereas  the 
laughter  comes  from  one  who  has  no  reverence  except  for  pros- 
perity, and  no  eye  for  anything  beyond  success.  Such  people 
there  are  living  and  flourishing  in  the  world — Faithless,  Hopeless, 
Charityless:  let  us  have  ate  them,  dear  friends,  with  might  and 
main.  Some  there  are,  and  very  successful  too,  mere  quacks  and 
fools;  and  it  was  to  combat  and  expose  such  as  those,  no  doubt, 
that  laughter  was  made." 

As  to  another  accusation  which  was  brought  against  the 
book  when  it  first  came  out,  that  the  colours  were  laid  on  too 
thick,  in  the  sense  that  the  villains  were  too  villainous,  the  good 
people  too  goody-goody,  the  best  and  completest  answer  to 
that  can  be  found  by  anyone  who  chooses  to  read  the  work 
with  care.  Osborne  is,  and  is  meant  to  be,  a  poor  enough 
creature,  but  he  is  an  eminently  human  being,  and  one  whose 
poorness  of  character  is  developed  as  he  allows  bad  influences  to 
tell  upon  his  vanity  and  folly.  The  good  in  him  is  fully  recog- 
nized, and  comes  out  in  the  beautiful  passage  describing  his 
farewell  to  Amelia  on  the  eve  of  Waterloo,  in  which  passage 
may  be  also  found  a  suflScient  enough  answer  to  the  statement 
that  Amelia  is  absolutely  insipid  and  uninteresting.  So  with 
the  companion  picture  of  Rawdon  Crawley *s  farewell  to  Becky 
Sharp:  who  that  reads  it  can  resist  sympathy,  in  spite  of 
Rawdon's  vices  and  shady  shifts  for  a  living,  with  his  simple 
bravery  and  devotion  to  his  wife?  As  for  Becky,  a  character 
that  has  since  been  imitated  a  host  of  times,  there  is  certainly 
not  much  to  be  said  in  her  defence.  We  know  of  her,  to  be 
sure,  that  she  thought  she  would  have  found  it  easy  to  be  good 
if  she  had  been  rich,  and  we  know  also  what  happened  when 
Rawdon,  released  without  her  knowledge  from  a  spunging- 
house,  surprised  her  alone  with  and  singing  to  Lord  Steyne 
in  the  house  in  Majrfair.  After  a  gross  insult  from  Ste3me, 
"  Rawdon  Crawley,  springing  out,  seized  him  by  the  neckcloth, 
until  Steyne,  almost  strangled,  writhed  and  bent  under  his  arm. 
*  You  lie,  you  dog,'  said  Rawdon  ;  '  you  lie,  you  coward  and 
villain!'  And  he  struck  the  peer  twice  over  the  face  with 
his  open  hand,  and  flung  him  bleeding  to  the  ground.  It  was 
all  done  before  Rebecca  could  interxx>se.  She  stood  there 
trembling  before  him.  She  admired  her  husband,  strong, 
brave,  and  victorious."  This  admiration  is,  as  Thackeray 
himself  thought  it,  the  capital  touch  in  a  scene  which  is  as 
powerful  as  any  Thackeray  ever  wrote — as  powerful,  indeed, 
as  any  in  English  fiction.  Its  full  merit,  it  may  be  noted  in 
passing,  has  been  curiously  accented  by  an  imitation  of  it  in 
Alphonse  Daudet's  Fromont  J  tune  et  Risler  Atni.  As  to  the 
extent  of  the  miserable  Becky's  guilt  in  the  Steyne  matter, 
Thackeray  leaves  it  practically  open  to  the  reader  to  form  what 
conclusion  he  will.  There  is,  it  should  be  added,  a  distinct 
touch  of  good  in  Becky's  conduct  to  Amelia  at  Ostend  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  book,  and  those  who  think  that  too  little 
punishment  is  meted  out  to  the  brilliant  adventuress  in  the  end 
may  remember  this  to  her  credit.  It  is  supreme  art  in  the  treat- 
ment of  her  character  that  makes  the  reader  understand  and 
feel  her  attractiveness,  though  he  knows  her  extraordinarily 
evil  qualities;  and  in  this  no  writer  subsequent  to  Thackeray 
who  has  tried  to  depict  one  of  the  genus  Becky  Sharp  has  even 
faintly  succeeded.  Among  the  minor  characters  there  is  not 
one — and  this  is  not  always  the  case  even  with  Thackeray's 
chief  figures — ^who  is  incompletely  or  inconsistently  depicted; 
and  no  one  who  wishes  fully  to  tmderstand  and  appreciate 
the  book  can  afford  to  miss  a  word  of  it. 

Vanity  Fair  was  followed  by  PendetMis,  Esmond  and  The 
NewcomeSy  which  appeared  respectively  in  1850,  1852  and  1854. 
It  might  be  more  easy  to  pick  holes  critically  in  Pendennis  than 
in  Vanity  Fair.  Pendennis  himself,  after  his  boyish  passion 
and  university  escapades,  has  disagreeable  touches  of  flabbiness 
and  worldliness;  and  the  important  episode  of  his  relations 
with  Fanny  Bolton,  which  Thackeray  could  never  have  treated 
otherwise  than  delicately,  is  so  lightly  and  tersely  handled  that 
it  is  a  little  vague  even  to  those  who  read  between  the  lines. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  adequate  preparation  for  the 
final  announcement  that  those  relations  have  been  innocent, 


and  one  can  hardly  see  why  it  should  have  been  so  long  delayed. 
This  does  not,  of  course,  affect  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  picture 
of  middle-  and  upper-class  life  of  the  time,  the  time  when  Vaux- 
hall  still  existed,  and  the  haunt  for  suppers  and  songs  which 
Thackeray  in  this  book  called  the  Back  Kitchen,  and  it  is  a 
picture  filled  with  striking  figures.  In  some  of  these,  notably 
in  that  of  Foker,  Thackeray  went,  it  is  supposed,  very  close 
to  actual  life  for  his  material,  and  in  that  particular  case  with 
a  most  agreeable  result.  As  for  the  two  "  umbrae  "  of  Lord 
Steyne,  it  is  difl&cult  to  believe  that  they  were  intended  as 
caricatures  of  two  weU-known  persons.  If  they  were,  for 
once  Thackeray's  hand  forgot  its  cunning.  Here,  as  in  the 
case  of  Amelia  Sedley  (  Vanity  Fair),  the  heroine  has  been  thought 
a  httle  insipid;  and  there  may  be  good  ground  for  finding 
Laura  Pendennis  dull,  though  she  has  a  spirit  of  her  own.  In 
later  books  she  becomes,  what  Thackeray's  people  very  seldom 
are,  a  tiresome  as  well  as  an  uninviting  person.  Costigan  is 
unique,  and  so  is  Major  Pendennis,  a  t3rpe  which,  allowing  for 
differences  of  periods  and  manners,  will  exist  as  long  as  society 
exists,  and  which  has  been  seized  and  depicted  by  Thackeray 
as  by  no  other  novelist.  The  Major's  two  encounters,  from 
both  of  which  he  comes  out  victorious,  one  with  Costigan  in 
the  first,  the  other  with  Morgan  in  the  second  volume,  are  true 
touches  of  genius.  In  opposition  to  the  worldliness  of  the  Major, 
with  which  Pendennis  does  not  escape  being  tainted,  we  have 
Warrington,  whose  nobility  of  nature  has  come  unscathed 
through  a  severe  trial,  and  who,  a  thorough  gentleman  if  a 
rough  one,  is  really  the  guardian  of  Pendennis's  career.  There 
is,  it  should  be  noted,  a  characteristic  and  acknowledged  confu- 
sion in  the  plot  of  Pendennis,  which  will  not  spoil  any  intelligent 
reader's  pleasure. 

Probably  most  readers  of  The  Newcomes  (1854)  to  whom  the 
book  is  mentioned  think  first  of  the  fine,  chivalrous  and  simple 
figure  of  Colonel  Newcome,  who  stands  out  in  the  relief  of  almost 
ideal  beauty  of  character  against  the  crowd  of  more  or  less 
imperfect  and  more  or  less  base  personages  who  move  through 
the  novel.  At  the  same  time,  to  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  this 
book  **  is  full  of  satire  from  the  first  to  the  last  page  "  is  to 
convey  an  impression  which  is  by  no  means  just.  There  is 
plenty  of  kincUiness  in  the  treatment  of  the  young  men  who, 
like  Clive  Newcome  himself  and  Lord  Kew,  possess  no  very  shin- 
ing virtue  beyond  that  of  being  honourable  gentlemen;  in  the 
character  of  J.  J.  Ridley  there  is  much  tenderness  and  pathos, 
and  no  one  can  help  liking  the  Bohemian  ''  F.  B.,"  and  looking 
tolerantly  on  his  failings.  It  may  be  that  there  is  too  close  an 
insistence  on  the  fiendish  temper  of  Mrs  Mackenzie  and  on  the 
sufferings  she  inflicts  on  the  colonel;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  heightens  the  singular  pathos  of  the  closing  scenes 
of  the  colonel's  life.  It  has  seemed  convenient  to  take  Tht 
Newcomes  after  Pendennis,  because  Pendennis  and  his  wife 
reappear  in  this  book  as  in  The  Adventures  of  Philip;  but 
Esmond  (1852)  was  written  and  published  before  The  Newcomes, 
To  some  students  Esmond  seems  and  will  seem  Thackeray's 
capital  work.  It  has  not  been  rivalled  as  a  romance  repro- 
ducing with  unfailing  interest  and  accuracy  the  figures,  manners 
and  phrases  of  a  past  time,  and  it  is  full  of  beautiful  touches 
of  character.  But  Beatrix,  upon  whom  so  much  hinges,  is  an 
unpleasing  character,  although  one  understands  fully  why  men 
were  captivated  by  her  insolent  beauty  and  brilliancy;  and 
there  is  some  truth  in  Thackeray's  own  saying,  that  ''  Esmond 
was  a  prig."  Apart  from  this,  the  story  is,  like  the  illiision  of 
a  past  time  in  the  narrative,  so  complete  in  all  its  details,  so 
harmoniously  worked  out,  that  there  is  Httle  room  for  criticism. 
As  to  Esmond's  marriage  with  the  lady  whom  he  has  served  and 
loved  as  a  boy,  that  is  a  matter  for  individual  judgment. 
Beatrix,  it  has  been  indicated  above,  is  wonderfully  drawn:  and 
not  the  least  wonderiul  thing  about  her  is  her  reappearance  as 
the  jaded,  battered,  worldly,  not  altogether  unkindly,  Baroness 
in  The  Virginians.  It  was  just  what  Beatrix  must  have  come 
to,  and  her  decline  is  handled  with  the  lightest  and  finest  touch. 

In  185 1  Thackeray  had  written  The  English  Humourists  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  delivered  as  a  series  of  lectures  at  Willis's 
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Rooms  in  the  same  year,  and  re-delivered  in  the  United  States 
in  1852  and  1853,  as  was  afterwards  the  series  called  The  Four 
Georges.  Both  sets  were  written  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing. 
In  1854  was  published  a  most  delightful  burlesque,  The  Rose 
and  the  Ring,  whereof  the  origin  has  already  been  mentioned. 
In  1857  Thackeray  stood  unsuccessfully  as  a  parliamentary 
candidate  for  Oxford  against  Mr  Cardwell,  and  in  the  same 
year  appeared  the  first  number  of  The  Virginians,  a  sequel  to 
Esmond,  This  is  a  most  unequal  work — ^inferior,  as  sequels 
are  apt  to  be,  to  Esmond  as  an  historical  romance,  less  compact 
and  coherent,  prone  to  divagation  and  desultoriness,  yet  charm- 
ing enough  in  its  lifelikeness,  in  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  its  re- 
flexions, and,  as  has  been  said,  in  its  portrait  of  Beatrix  grown 
old.  The  last  number  of  The  Virginians  came  out  in  1859, 
and  in  the  same  year  Thackeray  tmdertook  the  editorship  of 
the  CornhiU  Magazine,  This  was  a  task  which,  as  readers  of 
his  Roundabout  Paper  *'  Thorns  in  the  Cushion  "  will  remember, 
the  kindliness  and  sensitiveness  of  his  disposition  made  irksome 
to  him,  and  he  resigned  the  editorship  in  April  1862,  though  he 
continued  to  write  for  the  magazine  imtU  he  died.  In  the 
CornhiU  appeared  from  his  pen  Lovel  the  Widower,  previously 
written,  with  different  names  for  some  of  the  personages,  in 
dramatic  form;  The  Adventures  of  Philip  (1861-62);  the 
Roundabout  Papers;  and  (1860-63)  the  story,  unhappily 
never  finished,  called  Denis  Duval.  Lovel  the  Widower,  changed 
from  the  dramatic  to  the  narrative  form,  remains  a  piece  of 
high  comedy  in  which  the  characters  are  indicated  rather  than 
fully  worked  out,  with  a  bold  and  practised  touch.  The  Round- 
about Papers,  a  small  storehouse  of  some  of  Thackeray's  best 
quaUties  as  an  essayist,  came  out  in  the  CornhiU  Magazine 
simultaneously  with  Lovd  the  Widower  and  with  The  Adventures 
of  PhUip.  Among  these  papers  is  one  differing  in  form  from  the 
rest,  called  "  The  Notch  on  the  Axe— a  Story  k  la  Mode."  It  is 
an  almost  x)erfect  specimen  of  the  author's  genius  for  burlesque 
story-telling;  but  it  contains  an  odd  instance,  which  a  careful 
reader  will  not  fail  to  discover,  of  that  odd  habit  of  inaccuracy 
of  which  Thackeray  himself  was  conscious.  The  Adventures 
of  Philip  is,  as  has  been  before  said,  in  the  nature  of  a  sequel  to 
or  a  completion  of  A  Shabby  Genteel  Story,  As  with  the  other 
direct  sequel,  it  is  a  work  of  great  inequality.  It  contains 
scenes  of  humour,  pathos,  satire,  which  rank  with  Thackeray's 
best  work;  some  old  friends  from  others  of  the  novels  make 
brief  but  pleasant  reappearances  in  its  pages;  there  are  fine 
sketches  of  journalistic,  artistic  and  diplomatic  life,  and  the 
scene  from  ike  last-named  in  Paris  is  inimitable.  The  Little 
Sister  is  altogether  delightful;  the  Twysden  family  are  terribly 
true  and  vastly  diverting;  the  minor  characters,  among  whom 
old  Ridley,  "  J.  J.'s  "  father,  should  be  mentioned,  are  wonder- 
fully hit  off;  nor  did  Thackeray  ever  write  a  better  scene  than 
that  of  the  quarrel  between  Bunch,  Baynes  and  M'Whirter  in 
the  Paris  pension.  Philip  himself  is  impossible;  one  cannot  say 
that  the  character  is  ill-drawn — ^it  is  not  drawn  at  all.  It  is  an 
entirely  different  personage  in  different  chapters;  and  it  has 
here  and  there  a  very  impleasant  touch  which  may  perhaps 
have  come  of  rapid  writing.  Yet  so  admirable  are  many  parts 
of  the  book  that  PhUip  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  hst  of  Thack- 
eray's most  considerable  works.  Denis  Duval,  which  reached 
only  three  numbers,  promised  to  be  a  first-rate  work,  more  or 
less  in  the  Esmond  manner.  The  author  died  while  it  was 
in  progress,  on  the  day  before  Christmas  day  1863.  He  was 
buried  in  Kensal  Green,  and  a  bust  by  Marochetti  was  put  up 
to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Little  has  yet  been  said  of  Thackeray's  performances  in  poetry. 
They  formed  a  small  but  not  the  least  significant  part  of  his 
life's  work.  The  grace  and  the  apparent  spontaneity  of  his 
versification  are  beyond  question.  Some  of  the  more  serious 
efforts,  such  as  "  The  Chronicle  of  the  Drum  "  (1841),  are  full 
of  power,  and  instinct  with  true  poetic  feehng.  Both  the  half- 
humorous,  half-pathetic  ballads  and  the  wholly  extravagant 
ones  must  be  classed  with  the  best  work  in  that  kind;  and  the 
translations  from  Beranger  are  as  good  as  verse  translations 
can  be.    Thackeray  had  the  true  poetic  instinct,  and  proved 


it  by  writing  poetry  which  equalled  his  prose  in  grace  and 
feeling. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Thackeray  will  always  be 
ranked  among  the  foremost  English  writers  of  fiction,  or  that 
his  more  infrequent  work  as  essayist  and  poet  will  go  hand  in 
hand  with  his  wider  achievements  as  a  novelist.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  at  many  times  to  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tween Thackeray  and  Dickens  as  novelists.  In  truth  it  would 
be  as  much  to  the  purxx>se,  to  borrow  a  homely  metaphor, 
to  comp>are  chalk  with  cheese.  The  two  authors  were  so 
radically  different  in  their  purviews,  in  their  modes  of  thought^ 
in  their  methods  of  expression,  that  critical  comparison  between 
them  is  of  its  nature  absolutely  unprofitable.  It  is  better  to 
recognize  simply  that  the  two  novelists  stood,  each  in  his  own 
way,  distinctly  above  even  their  most  distinguished  con- 
temporaries. As  to  preference,  that  is  a  matter  with  which 
criticism  has  nothing,  and  individual  inclination  has  every- 
thing, to  do. 

The  books  of  reference  that  can  be  best  commended  to  the  student 
of  Thackerav's  life  and  works  are  Merivale  and  Marzials*  Life  of 
Thackeray  (1891);  R.  H.  Shepherd.  Bibliography  of  Thackeray 
(1880);  C.  P.  Johnson,  The  Early  Writings  of  Thackeray  (1888); 
Charles  Whibley's  Thackeray  (1905),  a  critical  commentaiy;  the 
^u:^«    «*   Tu»^u^,^.,*^   iir^-u.   „...u    biographical    introductions 
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more  appreciation  of  Thackeray's  great  qualities  than  is  apparent 
in  the  formal  Life.  (W.  H.  P.) 

THAIS»  a  Greek  courtesan,  who  lived  during  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  She  accompanied  him  on  his  Asiatic 
campaign,  and  is  chiefly  known  from  the  story  which  represents 
her  as  having  persuaded  the  conqueror  to  set  fire  to  the  city  of 
Persepolis.  This  anecdote  forms  the  subject  of  Dryden's  Ode 
to  Saint  CecUia's  Day.  But  its  authenticity  is  doubtful,  since 
it  is  based  upon  the  authority  of  Cleitarchus,  one  of  the  least 
trustworthy  of  the  historians  of  Alexander.  Tluus  subse- 
quently became  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt. 
Numerous  anecdotes  and  witticisms  attributed  to  her  will  be 
found  in  Athenaeus. 

See  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  72;  Plutarch,  Alexander,  38;  Athenaeus 
xiii.  576,  585 ;  Quintus  Curtius  v.  7. 

THALBERGt  SIGISMOND  (1812-1871),  German  pianist  and 
composer,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  181 2  (May  the  sth  or  January 
the  7th).  In  1822  he  was  taken  to  Vienna,  where,  under  the 
watchful  care  of  Count  Dietrichstein^  his  education  was  com- 
pleted. He  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  pianist  at  Prince 
Mettemich's  in  1826,  and  published  his  first  composition — ^a 
Fantasia  on  Airs  from  "  Euryanthe  " — in  1828,  but  it  was  not 
until  1830  that  he  was  first  fairly  introduced  to  the  public,  with 
such  brilUant  success  that  from  that  time  forward  his  only 
rival  was  Liszt  (q.v.).  In  1834  he  was  appointed  "  kammer- 
virtuos  "  to  the  emperor  of  Austria.  He  first  appeared  in 
Paris  in  1837;  and  in  1838  he  went  to  England,  astonishing 
his  hearers  with  the  novel  effects  produced  in  his  Variations  on 
God  Save  the  Queen,  while  he  charmed  them  with  his  delicate 
touch  and  the  purity  of  his  expression.  Thenceforward  his 
career  was  a  succession  of  triumphs.  In  order  to  disprove  the 
popular  idea  that  he  could  execute  no  music  but  his  own,  he 
played  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  C  minor  (Op.  37)  at  the  London 
Wednesday  Concerts,  held  in  1846-47  at  Exeter  Hall,  with  a 
keen  intelligence  which  proved  his  power  of  interpreting  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  to  be  at  least  on  a  level  with  his 
wonderful  technique.  Besides  his  pianoforte  compositions, 
which  are  almost  innumerable,  Thalberg  produced  two  operas — 
Cristvna,  which  proved  a  complete  failure,  and  Florinda,  which 
fared  but  httle  better  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  1851.  He 
played  in  London  for  the  last  time  in  1863,  and  afterwards 
retired  to  his  estate  near  Naples.  He  died  at  Naples  on  the 
27th  of  April  1871. 

THALE»  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Saxony,  charmingly  situated  under  the  northern  declivity  of 
the  Harz  Mountains,  8  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Quedlinburg,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  romantic  gorge  of  the  Bode,  and  in  the 
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immediate  vicixiity  of  the  Rosstrappe,  the  Hexentanzplatz  and 
other  notable  points  in  the  Harz.  Pop.  (1905)  13,194.  It  is 
largely  frequented  as  a  summer  resort  and  for  its  saline 
springs.  It  is  also  a  brisk  manufacturing  centre,  its  chief  pro- 
ducts being  enamelled  goods,  iron-ware  and  machinery. 

THALES  OF  MILETUS  (640-546  B.C.),  Greek  physical  phUo- 
sopher,  son  of  £xam3ais  and  Cleobuline,  is  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  founder  of  Greek  geometry,  astronomy  and  philo- 
sophy. He  is  said  by  Herodotus  and  others  to  have  been  of 
Phoenician  extraction,  but  the  more  common  account  (see 
Diogenes  La^rtius)  is  that  he  was  a  native  Milesian  of  noble 
birth.  Zeller  thinks  that  his  ancestors  belonged  to  the  Cadmean 
tribe  in  Boeotia,  who  were  intermingled  with  the  lonians  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  thus  reconciles  the  conflicting  statements.  The 
nationality  of  Thales  is  certainly  Greek  and  not  Phoenician. 
The  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries 
is  shown  by  the  place  he  occupied  as  chief  of  the  seven  "  wise 
men  "  of  Greece;  and  in  later  times  amongst  the  ancients  his 
fame  was  quite  remarkable.  It  is  well  known  that  this  name 
{<To<t}6s)  was  given  on  account  of  practical  ability;  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  we  find  that  Thales  had  been  occupied  with  civil 
affairs,  and  indeed  several  instances  of  his  political  sagacity 
have  been  handed  down.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
advice,  praised  by  Herodotus,  which  he  gave  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  "  before  Ionia  was  ruined  " — "  that  the  lonians 
should  constitute  one  general  council  in  Teos,  as  the  most 
central  of  the  twelve  cities,  and  that  the  remaining  cities  should 
nevertheless  be  governed  as  independent  states  "  (Herod,  i.  170). 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  Thales  the  appella- 
tion "  wise  man,"  which  was  given  to  him  and  to  the  other  six 
in  the  archonship  of  Damasius  (586  B.c.),^  was  conferred  on  him 
not  only  on  account  of  his  political  sagacity,  but  also  for  his 
scientific  eminence  (Plut.  Solon,  c.  3).  To  about  the  same  time 
must  be  referred  his  celebrated  prediction  of  the  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  which  took  place  on  the  28th  of  May  585  B.C.  This  event, 
which  was  of  the  highest  importance,  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion.  The  account  of  it  as  given  by  Herodotus  (i.  74) 
contains  two  statements: — (i)  the  fact  that  the  eclipse  did 
actually  take  place  during  a  battle  between  the  Medes  and  the 
Lydians,  that  it  was  a  total  eclipse  (Herodotus  calls  it  a  "  night 
battle  "),  that  it  caused  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  led  to  a 
lasting  peace  between  the  contending  nations;  (2)  that  Thales 
had  foretold  the  eclipse  to  the  lonians,  and  fixed  the  year  in 
which  it  actually  did  take  place.  Various  dates — ranging  from 
625  B.C.  to  583  B.C. — have  been  assigned  by  different  chrono- 
logists  to  this  eclipse;  but,  since  the  investigations  of  Airy,* 
Hind,'  and  Zech,*  the  date  determined  by  them  (May  28,  585  B.C.) 
has  been  generally  accepted  (for  later  authorities  see  Eclipse 
and  Astronomy).  This  date  agrees  nearly  with  that  given  by 
Pliny  (H,  N,  ii.  12).  The  second  part  of  the  statement  of 
Herodotus — the  reality  of  the  prediction  by  Thales — has  been 
frequently  called  in  question,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that,  in 
order  to  predict  a  solar  eclipse  with  any  chance  of  success, 
one  shoidd  have  the  command  of  certain  astronomical  facts 
which  were  not  known  until  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  and  then 
merely  approximately,  and  only  employed  with  that  object 
in  the  following  century  by  Hipparchus.  The  question,  how- 
ever, is  not  whether  Thales  could  predict  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
with  any  chance  of  success — much  less  whether  he  could  state 
beforehand  at  what  places  the  eclipse  would  be  visible,  as  some 
have  erroneously  supposed,  and  which  of  course  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  for  him  to  do,  but  simply  whether  he 


*  Bretschneider  (Die  Geom,  vor  Euklides,  p.  40),  without  stating 
his  authority,  gives  "  between  58J  and  583  B.C."  as  the  date  of 
the  archonship  of  Damasius.    In  this  he  is  followed  by  some  other 


recent  writers,  who  infer  thence  that  the  name  "  wise  "  was  con- 
ferred on  Thales  on  account  of  the  success  of  his  prediction.  The 
date  586  B.C.,  given  above,  which  is  taken  from  Clinton,  is  adopted 
by  Zeller. 

«"0n  the  Eclipses  of  Agathocles,  Thales,  and  Xerxes,"  Phil. 
Trans,  vol.  cxliii.  p.  179  seq..  1853. 

^Athenaeum,  p.  919,  1852, 

*  Astronomische  Untersuchungen  der  wichtigeren  Finstemisse^  &c., 
P-  57,  1853. 


foretold  that  there  would  be  a  solar  eclipse  in  that  year,  as 
stated  by  Herodotus.  Now  as  to  this  there  is  quite  a  remarkable 
unanimity  in  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  and  the  evidence 
is  of  the  strongest  kind,  ascending  to  Herodotus,  and,  according 
to  the  account  of  Diogenes  LaSrtius,  even  to  Xenophanes,  who 
was  an  Ionian,  and  not  much  later  than  Thales.  Further, 
we  know  that  in  the  8th  century  B.C.,  there  were  observatories 
in  most  of  the  large  cities  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
that  professional  astronomers  regularly  took  observations  of 
the  heavens,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  the  king  of  Assyria; 
and  from  a  cuneiform  inscription  found  in  the  palace  of  Senna- 
cherib at  Nineveh,  the  text  of  which  is  given  by  George  Smith,* 
we  learn  that  at  that  time  the  epochs  of  eclipses  of  both  sun  and 
moon  were  predicted  as  possible — ^probably  by  means  of  the 
cycle  of  223  lunations  or  Chaldaean  Saros — and  that  observa- 
tions were  made  accordingly. 

The  wonderful  fame  of  Thales  amongst  the  ancients  must  have 
been  in  great  part  due  to  this  achievement,  which  seems,  more- 
over, to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  ezdted  amongst 
the  Hellenes  the  love  of  science  which  ever  afterwards  char- 
acterized them.  Thales  seems  not  to  have  left  any  writings 
behind  him,  though  as  to  this  there  appears  to  be  some  doubt 
(see  Diog.  Laer.  i.  23).  Many  anecdotes,  amusing  rather 
than  instructive,  are  related  of  him,  which  have  been  handed 
down  by  Diogenes  Laertius  and  other  writers.  From  some  of 
them  it  would  appear  that  he  was  engaged  in  trade,  which  is 
indeed  expressly  stated  by  Plutarch  (Solon,  c.  2).  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  pursuit  of  commerce  he  was  led  to  visit  Egypt.  Of 
the  fact  that  Thales  visited  Eg3^t,  and  there  became  acquainted 
with  geometry,  there  is  abundant  evidence.  Hleron3rmus  of 
Rhodes  (ap.  Diog.  La&.  i.  27)  says,  "  he  never  had  any  teacher 
except  during  the  time  when  he  went  to  Egypt  and  associated 
with  the  priests."  •  • 

But  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  work  of  Thales  was  that  to 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  he  added  the  capital  creation  of  the 
geometry  of  lines,  which  was  essentially  abstract  in  its  character. 
The  only  geometry  known  to  the  Egyptian  priests  was  that  of 
surfaces,  together  with  a  sketch  of  that  of  solids,  a  geometry 
consisting  of  some  simple  quadratures  and  elementary  cubatures, 
which  they  had  obtained  empirically.  Thales,  on  the  other 
hand,  introduced  abstract  geometry,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
establish  precise  relations  between  the  different  parts  of  a 
figure,  so  that  some  of  them  could  be  found  by  means  of  others 
in  a  manner  strictly  rigoroiis.  This  was  a  phenomenon  quite 
new  in  the  world,  and  due,  in  fact,  to  the  abstract  spirit  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  followin|^  discoveries  in  geometry  are  attributed  to  Thales: — 
(i)  the  circle  is  bisected  by  its  diameter  (Procl.  op.  cit.  p.  157); 
(2}  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  (Yd. 
p.  250);  (3)  when  two  straight  lines  cut  each  other  the  vertically 
opposite  angles  are  equal  (id.  p.  299);  (4)  the  angle  in  a  semi- 
circle is  a  right  angle  ;^  (5)  the  theorem  Euclid  i.  26  is  referred 
to  Thales  by  Eudemus  (Procl.  op.  cit.  p.  352).  Two  applications 
of  geometry  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  are  also  attri- 
buted to  him: — (i)  the  determination  of  the  distance  of  a  shif 
at  sea,  for  which  he  made  use  of  the  last  theorem;  (2)  the  deter- 
mination of  the  height  of  a  pyramid  by  means  of  the  length  of  it? 
shadow:  according  to  Hieronymus  of  Rhodes  (Diog.  Laer.  L  27) 
and  Pliny  (N.  II.  xxxvi.  12),  the  shadow  was  measured  at  the 
hour  of  the  day  when  a  man  s  shadow  is  the  same  length  as  him- 
self. Plutarch,  however,  states  the  method  in  a  form  requiring  the 
knowledge  of  Euclid  vi.  4,  but  without  the  restriction  as  to  the 
hour  of  the  day  (Sept.  Sap.  Conviv.  2).  Further,  we  learn  from 
Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  25)  that  he  perfected  the  things  relating  to 
the  scalene  triangle  and  the  theory  of  lines.  Proclus,  too,  in  his 
summary  of  the  history  of  geometry  before  Euclid,  which  he  prob- 
ably derived  from  Eudemus  of  Rhodes,  says  that  Thales,  having 
visited  Egypt,  first  brought  the  knowledge  of  geometry  into  Greece, 

*  Assyrian  Discoveries ^  p.  409. 

•  Cf.  Pamphila  and  the  spurious  letter  from  Thales  to  Pherecydes, 
ap.  Diog.  Laer. ;  Proclus,  In  primum  Euclidis  Elementorum  Librum 
Commentarii,  ed.  Friedlein,  p.  65;  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxvi.  12;  lam- 
blichus.  In  Vit.  Pythag.  12;  Plutarch,  Sept.  Sap.  Conviv.  2,  De 
I  side,  10,  and  PUic.  i.  3,  i. 

^  This  is  unquestionably  the  meaning  of  the  statement  of  Pamphila 
(temp.  Nero),  ap.  Diog.  Laer.  i.  24,  that  he  was  the  first  person  to 
describe  a  right-angled  triangle  in  a  circle. 
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that  he  /discovered  many  things  himself,  and  communicated  the 
b^nnings  of  many  to  his  successors,  some  of  which  he  attempted 
in  a  more  abstract  manner  {KoBoXuc^n-epov)  and  some  in  a  more 
intuitional  or  sensible  manner  {ahrOyiriK^epov)  (op.  cit,  p.  65). 

From  these  indications  it  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  determine  what 
Thales  brought  from  Egypt  and  what  was  due  to  his  own  inven- 
tion. This  difficulty  has,  however,  been  lessened  since  the  trans- 
lation and  publication  of  the  papyrus  Rhind  by  Eisenlohrj*  and 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that,  in  the  distinction  made  in  the 
last  passage  quoted  above  from  Proclus,  reference  is  made  to  the 
two  folrms  of  his  work — al<r^cic<&rcpoy  pointing  to  what  he 
derived  from  Egypt  or  arrived  at  in  an  Egyptian  manner,  w^hile 
Kodokuciyrtpov  indicates  the  discoveries  which  he  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Greek  spirit.  To  the  former  belong  the  theorems 
(1),  (2),  and  (3),  and  to  the  latter  especially  the  theorem  (4),  and 
also,  probably,  his  solution  of  the  two  practical  problems.  We 
infer,  then,  [i]  that  Thales  must  have  known  the  theorem  that 
the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles.  This  inference  is  made  from  (4)  taken  along  with  (2).  No 
doubt  we  are  informed  by  Proclus,  on  the  authority  of  Eudemus, 
that  the  theorem  Euclid  i.  32  was  first  proved  in  a  general  way 
by  the  Pythagoreans;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  learn  from 
tieminus  that  the  ancient  geometers  observed  the  equality  to  two 
right  angles  in  each  kind  of  triangle — in  the  eauilateral  first,  then 
in  the  isosceles,  and  lastly  in  the  scalene  (Apoll.  Conica,  ed. 
Halleius,  p.  9),  and  it  is  plain  that  the  geometers  older  than  the 
Pythagoreans  can  be  no  other  than  Thales  and  his  school.  The 
theorem,  then,  seems  to  have  been  arrived  at  by  induction,  and 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  contemplation  of  floors  or  walls 
covered  with  tiles  of  the  form  of  equilateral  triangles,  or  squares, 
or  hexagons.  [2]  We  see  also  in  the  theorem  (4)  the  first  trace 
of  the  important  conception  of  geometrical  loci,  which  we,  there- 
fore, attribute  to  Thales.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  it  was  in  this 
manner  that  this  remarkable  property  of  the  circle,  with  which, 
in  fact,  abstract  geometry  was  inaugurated,  presented  itself  to  the 
imagination  of  Dante : — 

"  O  se  del  mezzo  cerchio  far  si  puote 
Triangol  si,  ch'un  retto  non  avesse." — Par,  c.  xiii.  loi. 

[3]  Thales  discovered  the  theorem  that  the  sides  of  equiangular 
triangles  are  proportional.  The  knowledge  of  this  theorem  is  dis- 
tinctly attributed  to  Thales  by  Plutarch,  and  it  was  probably 
made  use  ol  also  in  his  determination  of  the  distance  of  a  ship 
at  sea. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  importance  of  the  work  of  Thales. 

I.  In  a  scientific  point  of  view:  (a)  we  see,  in  the  first  place,  that 
by  his  two  theorems  he  founded  the  geometry  of  lines,  which  has 
ever  since  remained  the  principal  part  of  geometry;  (b)  he  may, 
in  the  second  place,  be  fairly  considered  to  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  algebra,  for  his  first  theorem  establishes  an  equation  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  while  the  second  institutes  a  proportion.* 

II.  In  a  philosophic  point  of  view:  we  see  that  in  these  two  theorems 
of  Thales  the  first  type  of  a  natural  law,  i.e.  the  expression  of  a 
fixed  dependence  between  different  quantities,  or,  in  another  form, 
the  disentanglement  of  constancy  m  the  midst  of  variety— has 
decisively  arisen.*  III.  Lastly,  in  a  practical  point  of  view: 
Thales  furnished  the  first  example  of  an  aoplication  of  theoretical 
geometry  to  practice,*  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  important 
branch  of  the  same — ^the  measurement  of  heights  and  distances. 
For  the  further  progress  of  geometry  see  Pythagoras. 

As  to  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  Thales  we  have  the  follow- 
ing notices: — (i)  besides  the  prediction  of  the  solar  eclipse,  Eudemus 
attributes  to  him  the  discovery  that  the  circuit  of  the  sun  between 
the  solstices  is  not  always  umform;'  (2)  he  called  the  last  day  of 


to  have  pointed  out  the  constellation  of  the  Lesser  Bear  to  his 
countrymen,  and  instructed  them  to  steer  by  it  [as  nearer  the 
pole]  instead  of  the  Great  Bear  (Callimachus  ap.  Diog.  Lacr.  i 
23;  cf.  Aratus,  Phaenomena,  v.  36  seq.).  Other  discoveries  in 
astronomy  are  attributed  to  Thales,  but  on  authorities  which  are 
not  trustworthy.  He  did  not  know,  for  example,  that  "  the  earth 
is  spherical,"  as  is  erroneously  stated  by  Plutarch  (Placita,  iii.  10) ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  flat  disk,  and  in  this  sup- 
position he  was  followed  by  most  of  his  successors  in  the  Ionian 
schools,  including  Anaxagoras.     The  doctrine  of  the  sphericity  of 


^  Ein  nuUkematisches  Handbuch  der  alten  Aegypter  (Leipzig,  1877). 

*  Auguste  Comte,  Systhme  de  Politique  Positive,  iii.  pp.  297,  300. 
»  P.  Laffitte,  Les  Grands  Types  de  PHumanitS,  vol.  li.  p.  292. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  294. 

*  Theoms  Smyrnaei  Platonici  Liber  de  Astronomia,  ed.  Th.  H. 
Martin,  X{.  324  (Paris,  1849).    Cf.  Diog.  Lacr.  i.  24. 

*  This  is  the  received  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Diogenes 
Laertius,  i.  24  (see  Wolf,  Gesch.  der  Asiron.,  p.  169),  where  atkiivalov 
is  probably  a  scribe's  error  for  fvitavoD.  Cf.  Apuleius,  Florida, 
iv.  18,  who  attributes  to  Thales,  then  old,  the  discovery:  "  quotiens 
sol  magnitudine  sua  circulum  quem  permeat  metiatur." 


the  earth,  for  which  the  i'e8earche$  of  Anaximander  had  prepared 
the  way,^  was  in  fact  one  of  the  great  discoveries  of  Pythagoras, 
was  taught  by  Parmenides,  who  was  connected  with  the  Pytha- 
goreans, and  remained  for  a  long  time  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  Italian  schools.^  (G.  J.  A.) 

Philosophy. — Whilst  in  virtue  of  his  political  sagacity  and 
intellectual  eminence  Thales  held  a  place  in  the  traditional  Ibt 
of  the  wise  men,  on  the  strength  of  the  disinterested  love  of 
knowledge  which  appeared  in  his  physical  speculations  he  was 
accounted  a  "  philosopher  "  (0tX6(ro^os).  His  "  philosophy  "  is 
usually  summed  up  in  the  dogma  **'  water  is  the  principle,  or 
the  element,  of  things  ";  but,  as  the  technical  terms"  principle  " 
(Apxh)  and  "  element "  {jtoix^Xov)  had  not  yet  come  into  use, 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  phrase  "  all  things  arc  water  " 
{iriiVTa  C&up  e<7-rt)  more  exactly  represents  his  teaching.  Writings 
which  bore  his  name  were  extant  in  antiquity;  but  as  Aristotle, 
when  he  speaks  of  Thales's  doctrine,  always  depends  upop 
tradition,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  forgeries. 

From  Aristotle  we  learn  (i)  that  Thales  found  in  water  the 
origin  of  things;  (2)  that  he  conceived  the  earth  to  float  upon  a 
sea  of  the  elemental  fluid;  (3)  that  he  supposed  all  things  to  be 
full  of  gods;  (4)  that  in  virtue  of  the  attraction  exercised  by  the 
magnet  he  attributed  to  it  a  soul.  Here  our  information  ends. 
Aristotle's  suggestion  that  Thales  was  led  to  his  fundamental 
dogma  by  observation  of  the  part  which  moisture  plays  in  the 
production  and  the  maintenance  of  life,  and  Simplicius's,  that 
the  impressibility  and  the  binding  power  of  water  were  perhaps 
also  in  his '  thoughts,  are  by  adn^ssion  purely  conjectural. 
Simplicius's  further  suggestion  that  Thales  conceived  the  ele- 
ment to  be  modified  by  thinning  and  thickening  is  plainly 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  Theophrastus  that  the  hypo- 
thesis in  question  was  peculiar  to  Anaximenes.  The  assertion 
preserved  by  Stobaeus  that  Thales  recognized,  together  with 
the  material  element  "  water,"  "  mind,"  which  penetrates  it 
and  sets  it  in  motion,  is  refuted  by  the  precise  testimony  of 
Aristotle,  who  declares  that  the  early  physicists  did  not  distin- 
guish the  moving  cause  from  the  material  cause,  and  that  before 
Hermotimus  and  Anaxagoras  no  one  postulated  a  creative 
intelligence. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  Thales  sought  amid  the  variety  of 
things  a  single  material  cause;  that  he  found  such  a  cause  in 
one  of  the  forms  of  matter  most  familiar  to  him,  namely,  water, 
and  accordingly  regarded  the  world  and  all  that  it  contains  as 
water  variously  metamorphosed;  and  that  he  asked  himself 
no  questions  about  the  manner  of  its  transformation. 

The  doctrine  of  Thales  was  interpreted  and  developed  in  the 
course  of  three  succeeding  generations.  First,  Anaximander  chose 
for  what  he  called  his  "principle"  (4px^),'not  water, but  a  cor- 
poreal element  intermediate  between  fire  and  air  on  the  one  hand 
and  water  and  earth  on  the  other.  Next,  Anaximenes,  preferring 
air,  resolved  its  transformations  into  processes  of  thinning  and 
thickening.  Lastly,  Heraclitus  asserted  the  claims  of  fire,  which 
he  conceived  to  modify  itself,  not  occasionally,  but  perpetually. 
Thus  Thales  recognizea  change,  but  was  not  careful  to  explain  it; 
Anaximander  attributed  to  change  two  directions;  Anaximenes 
conceived  the  two  sorts  of  change  as  rarefaction  and  condensation ; 
Heraclitus,  perceiving  that,  if,  as  his  predecessors  had  tacitly 
assumed,  change  was  occasional,  the  interference  of  a  moving  cause 
was  necessary,  made  change  perpetual.  But  all  four  agreed  in 
tracing  the  variety  of  things  to  a  single  material  cause,  corporeal, 
endowed  with  qualities,  and  capable  of  self-transformation.  A  new 
departure  was  taken  by  the  Eleatic  Parmenides  (q.v.),  who,  expressly 
noting  that,  when  Thales  and  his  successors  attributed  to  the  sup- 
posed element  changing  qualities,  they  became  pluralists,  reouired 
that  the  superficial  variety  of  nature  should  oe  strictly  distin- 
guished from  its  fundamental  unity.  Hence,  whereas  Thales  and 
his  successors  had  confounded  the  One,  the  element,  and  the  Many, 
its  modifications,  the  One  and  the  Not-One  or  Many  became  with 
Parmenides  matters  for  separate  investigation.  In  this  way  two 
lines  of  inquiry  originated.  On  the  one  hand  Empedocles  and 
Anaxagoras,  abandoning  the  pursuit  of  the  One,  gave  themselves 
to  the  scientific  study  of  the  Many ;  on  the  other  Zeno,  abandoning 
the  pursuit  of  the  Many,  gave  himself  to  the  dialectical  study  of 
the  One.     Both  s'jccessions  were  doomed  to  failure;  and  the  result 

'  In  likening  the  earth  to  a  cylinder  Anaximander  recognized  its 
circular  figure  in  one  direction. 

*  See  G.  V.  Schiaparelli,  /  Precursori  di  Copernico  nelV  AtUu;hiid, 
p.  2  (Milan,  1873). 
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was  a  scepticism  from  which  the  thought  of  Greece  did  not  emei^e 
until  Plato,  returning  to  Parmenides,  declared  the  study  of  the 
One  and  the  Many,  jointly  regarded,  to  be  the  true  office  of  philo- 
sophy. Thus,  meagre  and  futile  as  the  doctrine  of  Thales  was, 
all  the  Greek  schools,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  that  of  Pytha- 
goras, took  their  origin  from  it.  Not  in  name  only,  but  also  in 
fact,  Thales,  the  first  of  the  Ionian  physicists,  was  the  founder 
of  the  philosophy  of  Greece. 

Bibliography. — (a)  Geometrical  and  Astronomical.  C.  A.  Bret- 
schneider,  Die  Geometric  u.  die  Geometer  vor  Euklides  (Leipzig, 
1870) ;  H.  Hankel,  Zur  Geschichte  dtr  Mathcmatik  (Leipzig,  1874) ; 
G.  1.  Allman,  *'  Greek  Geometry  from  Thales  to  Euclid,"  Her- 
mathena,  No.  v.  (Dublin,  1877);  M.  Cantor,  Vorlesungen  uber 
Geschichte  der  Mathematik  (Leipzig,  1880);  P.  Tanner>r,  ^'Thales 
de  Milet  ce  qu'il  a  emprunt6  4  I'Egypte,"  Revue  PhUosofhique, 
March  1880;  La  Tradition  touchant  Pythagore,  Oenopide,  et 
Thales,"  Bui,  des  Sc,  Math,,  May  1886;  k  Wolf,  Geschichte  der 
Astronomic  (Munich,  1877).  See  also  under  Eclipse  and  Astro- 
nomy. (&)  PhUosophicai.  The  histories  of  Greek  philosophy  men- 
tioned s.v.  Parmenides.  A.  B.  Krische,  Forschungen,  pp.  34-42 
(Gottingen,  1840).  (H.  JA.) 

THALLIUM  [symbol  Tl,  atomic  weight  204-0  (0  =  i6)],  a 
metallic  chemical  element.  It  was  discovered  in  1861  by  Sir 
William  Crookes,  who,  during  a  spectroscopic  examination  of 
the  flue-dust  produced  in  the  roasting  of  seleniferous  pyrites 
occurring  at  Tilkerode  in  the  Harz,  observed  a  green  line  foreign 
to  all  then  known  spectra.  He  concluded  that  the  mineral 
contained  a  new  element,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  thallium, 
from  ^aXXos,  a  green  twig.  Crookes  presumed  that  his  thallium 
was  something  of  the  order  of  sulphur,  selenium  or  tellurium  ; 
but  Lamy,  who  anticipated  him  in  isolating  the  new  element, 
found  it  to  be  a  metal.  Our  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of 
thallium  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  labours  of  Crookes. 

The  chemical  chaia,cter  of  thallium  presents  striking  pecu- 
liarities. Diunas  once  called  it  the  "  ornithorhynchus  paradoxus 
of  metals."  As  an  elementary  substance,  it  is  very  similar  in 
its  physical  properties  to  lead;  it  resembles  lead  chemically 
inasmuch  as  it  forms  an  almost  insoluble  chloride  and  an 
insoluble  iodide.  But  the  hydroxide  of  thallium,  in  most 
of  its  properties,  comes  very  close  to  the  alkali  metals;  it  is 
strongly  basic,  forms  an  insoluble  chloroplatinate,  and  an  alum 
strikingly  similar  to  the  corresponding  potassium  compounds. 
Yet,  unlike  p>otassium  or  lead,  it  forms  a  feebly  basic  sesquioxide 
similar  to  manganic  oxide,  Mn203. 

Traces  of  thallium  exist  in  many  kinds  of  p3n:ites,  as  used 
for  vitriol-making.  The  only  known  mineral  of  which  it  forms 
an  essential  component  is  the  rare  mineral  crookesite  of  Skri- 
kerum,  Smiland,  Sweden,  which,  according  to  Nordenskiold, 
contains  33-3  per  cent,  of  selenium,  45-8  per  cent,  of  copper, 
3.7  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  17-2  per  cent,  of  thallium.  The  best 
raw  materials  for  the  preparation  of  thallium  are  the  flue-dusts 
produced  industrially  in  the  roasting  of  thalliferous  pyrites 
and  the  "  chamber  muds "  accumulating  in  vitriol-chambers 
wrought  with  such  pyrites;  in  both  it  is  frequently  associated 
with  selenium.  The  flue-dust  from  the  pyrites  of  Theux,  near 
Spa  (Belgium),  according  to  BSttcher,  contains  0-5  to  0-75  per 
cent,  of  Uiallium;  that  of  the  pyrites  of  Meggen,  according  to 
Carstanjen,  as  much  as  3*5  per  cent.;  while  that  of  the  pyrites 
of  Ruhrort  yielded  i  per  cent,  of  the  pure  chloride  to  Gunning. 

For  the  extraction  of  the  metal  from  chamber  mud,  the  latter  is 
boiled  with  water,  which  extracts  the  thallium  as  the  sulphate. 
From  the  filtered  solution  the  thallium  is  precipitated  as  the 
chloride  by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  along,  in  general,  with 
more  or  less  of  lead  chloride.  The  mixed  chlorides  are  boiled 
down  to  dryness  with  sulphuric  acid  to  convert  them  into  sulphates, 
which  are  then  separated  by  boiling  water,  which  dissolves  only 
the  thallium  salt.  From  the  filtered  solution  the  thallium  is  re- 
covered, as  such,  bv  means  of  pure  metallic  zinc,  or  by  dectrolysis. 
The  (approximately  pure)  metallic  sponge  obtained  is  washed, 
made  compact  by  compression,  fused  in  a  porcelain  crucible  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  and  cast  into  sticks. 

Metallic  thallium  is  bluish  white;  it  is  extremely  soft  and 
almost  devoid  of  tenacity  and  elasticity.  Its  specie  gravity 
is  11-86.  It  fuses  at  290**  C;  at  a  white  heat  it  boils  and  can 
be  distilled  in  hydrogen  gas.  Its  vapour  density  at  1728** 
correspond3  to  the  molecule  TU.  Its  salts  colour  the  Bunsen 
flame  a  bright  graen.    When  heated  in  air  it  is  readily  oxidized, 


with  the  formation  of  a  reddish  or  violet  vapour.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  becomes  quickly  covered  with  a  film  of  oxide; 
the  tarnished  metal  when  plimged  into  water  reassumes  its 
metalHc  lustre,  the  oxide  film  being  quickly  dissolved.  When 
kept  in  contact  with  water  and  air  it  is  gradually  converted  into 
hydroxide,  TLOH.  It  decomposes  water  at  a  red  heat,  liberat- 
ing hydrogen  and  being  itself  converted  into  the  hydrate.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  less  so  in  hydro- 
chloric. 

Thallium  forms  two  series  of  salts:  thallous,  in  which  the 
metal  is  monovalent;  and  thaUic,  in  which  it  is  trivalent.  In 
the  thallous  series  many  analogies  with  lead  compounds  are 
observed;  in  the  thallic  some  resemblance  to  aluminium  and 
gold. 

Thallous  hydroxide f  TIOH,  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  de- 
composing the  solution  of  the  sulphate  with  baryta  water.  It 
crystallizes  from  its  solution  in  long  yellow  needles,  TIOH  or 
TIOH+H2O,  which  dissolve  readily  in  water,  forming  an  intensely 
alkaline  solution,  which  acts  as  a  caustic,  and  like  it  greedily 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  Unlike  the  alkalis, 
it  readily  loses  its  water  at  100®  C.  and  even  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, to  form  the  oxide  TI2O,  which  is  black  or  black-violet. 

Thallic  oxide,  TIO  or  ThOj,  was  obtained  by  O.  Rabe  (Abst, 
J.C.S,,  1907,  ii.  760)  by  acting  with  hydrogen  peroxide  on  an 
alkaline  solution  of  thallous  sulphate  at  low  temperatures,  an 
initial  red  precipitate  rapidly  changing  into  a  bluish-black  com- 
pound. It  melts  at  720**  and  decomposes  rapidly  above  800^, 
giving  oxygen  and  thallous  oxide.  Thallous  chloride,  TlCl,  is 
readily  obtained  from  the  solution  of  any  thallous  salt,  bv  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as  a  white"  precipitate  similar  in 
appeamnoe  to  silver  chloride,  like  which  it  turns  violet  in  the  light 
and  fuses  below  redness  into  a  (yellow)  liquid  which  freezes  into  a 
horn-like  flexible  mass.  It  is  also  formed  when  the  metal  is  burnt 
in  chlorine.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  "  horn  "  thallium  is  7*02. 
One  part  of  the  precipitate  chloride  dissolves  at  o**  C.  in  §00  parts 
of  water,  and  in  70  "parts  at  100®  C.  It  is  less  soluble  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  Carbonate  of  soda  solution  dissolves  it  pretty 
freely.  Thallous  iodide,  Til,  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  precipitate, 
which  requires  16,000  i>arts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution,  by  the 
addition  of  potassium  iodide  to  a  solution  of  a  thallous  salt,  or 
by  the  direct  union  of  its  components.  The  yellow  crystals  melt 
at  100**,  and  when  cooled  down  assume  a  red  colour,  which  changes 
to  tne  original  yellow  on  standing.  ThaUous  bromide,  TlBr,  is  a 
lieht  yellow  crystalline  powder;  it  is  formed  analogously  to  the 
chloride.  ThdUous  fluoride,  TIF,  forms  white  glistening  octahedra; 
it  is  obtained  by  crystallizing  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  in  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  It  resembles  potassium  fluoride  in  forming  an  acid 
salt,  TIHF2.  Thallous  chloroplatinate,  TlsPtCh,  readily  obtainable 
from  thallous  salt  solutions  by  addition  of  platinum  chloride,  is  a 
yellow  precipitate  soluble  in  no  less  than  15,600  parts  of  cold  water. 
Thallous  per  chlorate,  TICIO4,  and  periodate,  TI1O4,  are  interesting 
inasmuch  as  they  are  isomorp>hous  with  the  corresponding  potassium 
salts.  Other  instances  of  the  isomorphism  of  thallous  with  potassium 
salts  are  the  nitrates,  phosphates,  hydrazoates,  sulphates,  chromates, 
selenates,  and  the  analogously  constituted  double  salts,  and  also  the 
oxalates,  racemates  and  picrates.  Thallous  carbonate,  TljCOj,  more 
nearly  resembles  the  lithium  compound  than  any  other  ordinary 
carbonate.  It  is  produced  by  the  exposure  of  thallous  hydrate  to 
carbon  dioxide,  and  therefore  is  obtained  when  the  moist  metal  is 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  forms  resplendent  monoclinic  prisms, 
soluble  in.  water.  Thallous  sidphate,  TI2SO4,  forms  rhombic  prisms, 
soluble  in  water,  which  melt  at  a  red  heat  with  decomposition, 
sulphur  dioxide  being  evolved.  It  unites  with  sulphuric  acid  giving 
an  acid  salt,  T1HS04*3H20,  and  with  aluminium,  chromium  and 
iron  sulphates  to  form  an  "  alum."  It  also  forms  double  salts  of 
the  type  Tl2S04(Mg,Fe,ZnS04)-6H20.  Thallous  sulphide,  TI2S,  is 
obtained  as  a  black  precipitate  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
into  a  thallous  solution.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  the 
alkalis,  but  readily  dissolves  in  the  mineral  acids.  On  thallium  sul- 
phides see  H.  P61abon,  Abst,  J,C.S,,  1907,  ii.  770.  Thallous  nitrate, 
TlNOa,  is  obtained  as  white,  rhombic  prisms  bjj  crystallizing  a 
solution  of  the  metal,  oxide,  carbonate,  &c.,  in  nitric  acid.  Various 
thallous  phosphates  are  known.  The  normal  salt,  TI3PO4,  is  soluble 
in  200  parts  of  water,  and  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation.  On 
thallous  salts  see  W.  Stortenbeker,  ^46^/.  J.C.S.,  1907,  ii.  770. 
Thallic  oxide,  TI2O3,  is  obtained  as  a  dark  reddish  powder, 
insoluble  in  water  and  alkalis,  by  plunging  molten  thallium  into 
oxygen,  or  by  electrolysing  water,  using  a  thallium  anode.  Thallic 
hydroxide,  T1(0H)8,  is  obtained  as  a  brown  precipitate  by  adding  a 
hot  solution  of  thallous  chloride  in  sodium  carbonate  to  a  solution 
of  sodium  hypochlorite.  On  drying  it  has  the  composition  T10(0H). 
Hydrochlonc  acid  gives  thallous  chloride  and  chlorine;  sulphuric 
acid  gives  off  oxygen;  and  on  heating  it  first  gives  the  trioxide 
and  afterwards  the  monoxide.  The  hydroxide  is  obtained  as 
brown  hexagonal  plates  by  fusing  thallic  oxide  with  potash  to 
which  a  little  water  has  been  added.     Thallic  chloride,  TIQ*,  is 
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obtained  by  treating  the  monochloride  with  chlorine  under  water; 
evaporation  in  a  vacuum  gives  colourless  deliquescent  crystals  of 
TlClt'HsO.  By  heating  the  metal  or  thallous  chloride  in  chlorine, 
TlCl'TlCla  is  obtained,  which  on  further  heating  gives 3T1  CI -TICU- 
as  a  yellowish  brown  mass.  The  chloride  when  anhvdrous  is  a 
crystalline  mass  which  melts  at  24**,  It  forms  several  double  salts, 
«.|.  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  alkaline  chlorides,  and  also 
with  nitrosyl  chloride.  The  chlorine  is  not  comi>letely  precipitated 
by  silver  mtrate  in  nitric  acid  solution,  the  ionization  apparently 
not  proceeding  to  all  the  chlorine  atoms.  Tkallic  iodide^  Tllj,  is 
interesting  on  account  of  its  isomorphism  with  rubidium  and 
caesium  tri-iodides,  a  resemblance  which  suggests  the  formula 
Tll(l2)  for  the  salt,  in  which  the  metal  is  obviously  monovalent. 
On  the  halogen  compounds  see  V.  Thomas,  AbsL  J.C.S.  (1907), 
ii.  547.  Thallic  sulphate,  ThCSOOa-THjO,  and  thalUc  niiraU, 
Tl(NOs)8'8HjO,  are  obtained  as  colourless  crystals  on  the  evapora- 
tion of  a  solution  of  the  oxide  in  the  corresponding  acid.  The 
sulphate  decomposes  into  sulphuric  acid  and  the  trioxide  on  warming 
with  water,  and  differs  from  aluminium  sulphate  in  not  forming 
alums. 

Analysts, — All  thallium  compounds  volatile  or  liable  to  dissocia- 
tion at  the  temf)erature  of  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  lamp  impart  to 
such  flame  an  intense  green  colour.  The  spectrum  contains  a 
bright  green  of  wave-length  5351.  From  solutions  containing  it 
as  thallous  salt  the  metal  is  easily  precipitated  as  chloride,  iodide, 
or  chloroplatinate  by  the  corresponding  reagents.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  in  the  presence  of  free  mineral  acid,  gives  no  precipitate; 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  from  neutral  solutions,  precipitates  TljS 
as  a  dark  brown  or  black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  reagent. 
Thallic  salts  are  easily  reduced  to  thallous  by  means  of  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid,  and  thus  rendered  amenable  to  the  above 
reactions.  The  chloroplatinate  serves  for  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion. L.  F.  Hawley  employs  sodium  thiostannate  which  precipi- 
tates thallium  as  Tl»SnS4,  insoluble  in  water,  and  which  may  be 
dried  on  a  Gooch  filter  at  105°.  It  may  be  noted  that  all  thallium 
compounds  are  poisonous. 

The  atomic  weight  of  thallium  was  determined  very  carefully 
by  Crookes,  who  found  Tl  =  204-2  (0  =  i6);  this  figure  was  con- 
firmed by  Lepierre  in  1893. 

THALWEG  (a  German  word  compounded  from  Thai,  valley, 
and  Weg,  way)  in  physical  geography,  a  term  adopted  into 
English  usage  signifying  the  line  of  greatest  slope  along  the 
bottom  of  a  valley,  ue,  a  line  drawn  through  the  lowest  points 
of  a  valley  in  its  downward  slope.  It  thus  marks  the  natural 
direction  of  a  watercourse. 

THAMES,  the  chief  river  of  England,  rising  in  several  small 
streams  among  the  Cotteswold  Hills  in  Gloucestershire.  Its 
source  is  generally  held  to  be  at  a  place  known  as  Thames  Head, 
in  the  parish  of  Coates,  3  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Cirencester;  but  claims 
have  £dso  been  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  Seven  Springs,  the 
head  waters  of  the  river  Churn,  5  m.  S.  of  Cheltenham.  The 
length  of  the  river  from  Thames  Head  Bridge  to  London  Bridge 
is  i6ii  m.  and  from  London  Bridge  to  the  Nore,  47!  m.,  a  total 
of  209  m.  The  width  at  Oxford  is  about  150  ft.,  at  Teddington 
250  ft.,  at  London  Bridge  750  ft.,  at  Gravesend  2100  ft.,  and 
between  Sheerness  and  Shoeburyness,  immediately  above  the 
Nore,  si  ™-  The  height  of  Thames  Head  above  sea-level  is 
356  ft.,  but  that  of  Seven  Springs,  the  adoption  of  which  as 
the  source  would  extend  the  length  of  the  river  by  several  miles, 
is  700  ft.  The  height  of  the  river  at  Lechlade  is  237  ft.,  the 
average  fall  between  Lechlade  and  London,  i43i  m.,  being 
rather  less  than  20  in.  per  mile.  The  drainage  area  of  the  Thames 
is  5924  sq.  m.,  including  that  of  the  Medway,  which,  as  it  joins 
the  estuary  immediately  above  Sheerness,  may  be  considered 
a  tributary  of  the  Thames.  The  Thames  forms  part  of  the 
Gloucestershire- Wiltshire  boundary  to  a  point  below  Lechlade; 
thence  for  a  short  distance  it  separates  Gloucestershire  from 
Berkshire;  after  which  it  separates  successively  Oxfordshire 
and  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire  and  Berkshire,  Middlesex  and 
Surrey,  and  finally,  at  its  estuary,  Essex  and  Kent.  In  the 
succeeding  paragraph  the  bracketed  figures  indicate  the  dis- 
tance in  miles  above  London  Bridge. 

The  upper  course  lies  through  a  broad  valley,  between  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Cotteswolds  on  the  north,  and  the  slight  eleva- 
tions dividing  it  from  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  on  the  south. 
The  scenery  is  nural  and  pleasant;  the  course  of  the  river 
winding.  Before  reaching  Oxford  the  stream  swings  north, 
east  and  south  to  encircle  the  wooded  hills  of  Wytham  and 
Cumnor,  which  overlook  the  dty  from  the  west.    The  Windrush 


joins  from  the  north  (left)  at  New  Bridge  (126J),  the  Evenlode 
near  Eynsham  (219),  and  the  Cherweil  at  Oxford  (112).  Be- 
tween Lechlade  and  Oxford  the  main  channel  sends  off  many 
narrow  branches;  the  waters  of  the  Windrush  are  similarly 
distributed,  and  the  branches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford 
form  the  picturesque  "  backwaters  "  which  only  light  pleasure 
boats  can  penetrate.  The  river  then  follows  a  valley  confined 
between  the  hills  on  either  side  of  Oxford,  passes  the  pleasant 
woods  of  Nuneham,  and  at  Abingdon  (103^)  receives  the  Ock 
from  the  Vale  of  White  Horse.  At  Dorchester  (95})  the  Thame 
enters  on  the  left,  and  the  river  then  passes  Wallingford  (90!) 
and  Goring  (85).  Hitherto  from  Oacford  its  course,  though 
greatly  winding,  has  Ikin.  generally  in  a  southerly  direction, 
but  it  now  bends  eastward,  and  breaches  the  chalk  hills  in  a 
narrow  gap,  dividing  the  Chiltems  from  the  downs  of  Berkshire 
or  White  Horse  Hills.  From  this  point  as  far  as  Taplow  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Chiltems  descend  more  or  less  closely 
upon  the  river;  they  are  finely  wooded,  and  the  scenery  is 
peculiarly  beautiful,  especially  in  early  summer.  The  charm 
of  the  Thames  is  indeed  maintained  throughout  its  course;  the 
view  of  the  rich  valley  from  Richmond  Hill,  of  the  outskirts  of 
London,  is  celebrated;  the  river  is  practically  the  only  physical 
attribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  metropolis  itself,  and  the  estuary, 
with  its  burden  of  shipping  and  its  industrial  activity,  is  no 
less  admirable.  At  Pangbourne  (8of )  the  Thames  receives  the 
Pang  on  the  right,  and  at  Reading  (74^)  the  Kennet  on  the  same 
side.  After  passing  Reading  it  bends  northward  to  Henley 
(65),  eastward  past  Great  Marlow  (57)  to  Bourne  End  (54),  and 
southward  to  Taplow  and  Maidenhead  (49}),  receiving  the 
Loddon  on  the  right  near  Shiplake  above  Henley.  Winding  in 
a  south-easterly  direction,  it  passes  Eton  and  Windsor  (43 J), 
Datchet  (4ii),  Staines  (36),  Chertsey  (32),  Shepperton  (30) 
and  Sunbury  (26}),  receiving  the  Coin  from  the  left  at  Staines, 
and  the  Wey  from  the  right  near  Shepperton.  Flowing  past 
Hampton  Court,  opposite  to  which  it  receives  the  Mole  on  the 
right,  and  past  Kingston  (20^),  it  reaches  Teddington  (iSf). 
Passing  Richmond  (16)  and  Kew  the  river  flows  through  London 
and  its  suburbs  for  a  distance  of  about  25  m.,  till  it  has  passed 
Woolwich.  Gravesend,  the  principal  town  below  Woolwich, 
is  26^  m.  from  London  Bridge.  The  estuary  may  be  taken  to 
extend  to  the  North  Foreland  of  Kent.  In  the  tideway  the 
principal  affluents  of  the  Thames  are  the  Brent  at  Brentford, 
the  Wandle  at  Wandsworth,  the  Ravensbourne  at  Deptford, 
the  Lea  at  Blackwall,  the  Darent  just  below  Erith,  and  the 
Ingrebourne  at  Rainham,  besides  the  Medway. 

The  basin  of  the  Thames  is  of  curiously  composite  character. 
Thus,  the  upper  portion  of  the  system,  above  the  gap  at  Goring, 
is  a  basin  in  itself,  defined  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Cotteswold 
and  White  Horse  Hills  and  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  Chiltems 
and  the  uplands  of  Northamptonshire.  But  there  are  several 
points  at  wnich  its  division  from  other  river  basins  is  only  marked 
by  2L  very  low  parting.  Thus  a  well-marked  depression  in  the 
Cotteswolds  brings  the  head  of  the  (Gloucestershire)  Coin,  one  of 
the  head-streams  of  the  Thames,  very  close  to  that  of  the  Isborne, 
a  tributary  of  the  upper  Avon;  the  parting  between  the  head- 
streams  of  the  Thames  and  the  Bristol  Avon  sinks  at  one  point, 
near  Malmesbury,  below  300  ft.;  and  head-streams  of  the  Great 
Ouse  rise  little  more  than  two  miles  from,  and  only  some  300  ft. 
above,  the  middle  valley  of  the  Cherweil.  The  White  Horse  Hills 
and  the  Chiltems  strike  right  across  the  Thames  basin,  but  almost 
their  entire  drainage  from  either  flank  lies  within  it,  and  similarly 
a  great  part  of  the  low-lying  Weald,  though  marked  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  basin  by  the  North  Downs,  drains  into  it  through  these 
hills.  It  may  be  noted  further  that  the  Kennet  continues  upward 
the  tine  of  the  main  valley  below  the  Goring  gap,  and  the  Cherweil 
that  of  the  main  valley  above  it.  The  basin  thus  presents  interest- 
ing problems.  The  existence  of  wide  valleys  where  the  small 
upper  waters  of  the  Cherweil,  Evenlode  and  Coin  now  flow,  the 
occurrence  of  waterbome  deposits  in  their  beds  from  the  north* 
west  of  England  and  from  Wales,  and  the  fact  that  the  Thames, 
like  its  lower  southern  tributaries  which  pierce  the  North  Downs, 
has  been  able  to  maintain  a  deep  valley  through  the  chalk  eleva- 
tion at  Goring,  are  considered  to  point  to  the  former  existence  of 
a  much  larger  river,  in  the  system  of  which  were  included  the 
upper  waters  of  the  present  Severn,  Dee  and  other  rivers  of  the 
west.  The  question,  in  fact,  involves  that  of  the  development  of 
a  large  part  of  the  hydrography  of  England. 
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The  Thames  about  Oxford  is  often  called  the  Tsis.  Camden 
gave  currency  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  from  the  combina- 
tion of  the  names  Thame  and  Isis.  But  it  can  be  shown  con- 
clusively that  the  river  has  borne  its  present  designation  from 
the  earliest  times.  Caesar  {De  Bell.  GalL  v.  ii)  says  that  at  the 
time  of  his  invasion  of  Britain  it  was  called  Tamesis.  Dion 
Cassius  (xL  3)  and  Tacitus  {Ann.  xiv,  32)  both  call  it  Tamesa, 
and  in  no  early  authority  is  the  name  Isis  used.  In  early  Saxon 
times  the  river  was  called  Thamis,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  grant 
before  A.D.  675  to  Chertsey  Abbey  by  the  sub-king  Frith wald. 
In  the  first  statute  passed  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
river  near  Oxford  (21  Jac.  I.)  it  is  called  the  river  of  Thames, 
and  it  was  only  in  a  statute  of  George  II.  (1751)  that  the  word 
Isis  appears.  The  name  Isis  has  indeed  the  authority  of  Spenser 
as  applied  to  the  Thames  in  its  course  above  Dorchester  {Faerie 
Queen,  Bk.  iv.  canto  xi.  stanza  24),  but  there  is  ample  evidence 
to  show  that  long  before  his  time  the  name  of  the  river  through- 
out its  course  was  not  Isis  but  Thames.  The  word  Isis  is  prob- 
ably an  academic  rendering  of  Ouse  or  Isca,  a  common  British 
river  name,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ever  had 
much  vogue  except  in  poetry  or  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Oxford. 

The  flow  of  the  Thames  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year.  The  average  gaugings  at  Teddington  for  the  "summer 
months  of  the  years  1883  to  1900  were  in  July  413,000,000  gallons 
a  day,  in  August  395,000,000  gallons,  and  in  September  375,000,000 
gallons.  The  normal  natural  flow  in  ordinary  summer  weather  is 
about  350,000,000  gallons  a  day,  and  of  this,  after  the  companies 
have  taken  130,000,000,  only  220,000,000  gallons  are  left  to  pass 
over  Teddington  Weir.  After  a  long  ^riod  of  dry  weather  the 
natural  flow  has  been  know^n  to  fall  considerably  below  200,000,000 
gallons,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  rainy  winter  season,  the 
flow  in  1894  rose  for  a  short  time  to  as  high  a  figure  as  20,000,000,000 
gallons,  and  the  ordinary  flow  in  winter  months  may  be  put  down 
as  3,000,000,000  gallons.  The  importance  of  storage  reservoirs  is 
manifest  under  such  conditions  of  flow,  especially  bearing  in  mind 
the  growth  of  population  in  the  London  district  and  of  its  mcreasing 
needs.  The  water-supply  of  London  is  considered  under  that 
heading;  it  may  be  noted  here  that  the  Thames  forms  the  chief 
source  of  supply  for  the  metropolis,  but  apart  from  this  the  corpora- 
tion of  Oxlord  and  two  companies  in  the  Staines  district  have 
powers  to  draw  water  from  the  river,  though  not  in  any  large 
quantities. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Thames  watershed,  and  especially 
in  the  3800  sq.  m.  above  the  intakes  of  the  water  companies  (at 
Hampton  or  in  the  vicinity),  the  Thames  Conservancy  has  enforced 
the  requirements  of  parliament  that  no  sewage  or  other  pollution 
shall  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  Thames,  into  its  tributary  streams, 
or  even  into  any  water  communicating  with  them.  There  is  a 
large  staff  of  inspectors'  constantly  visiting  the  various  parts  of  the 
watershed,  and  in  spite  of  many  difliculties  arising  from  vested 
interests,  the  work  of  jjurification  is  attaining  completion,  with  a 
correspondingly  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  river 
water.  So  recently  as  1890  the  state  of  the  river  below  London 
was  such  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  health.  The  metro- 
politan sew^e  was  discharged  untreated  into  the  river,  and  the 
heavier  solids  deposited  over  the  river-bed,  while  the  lighter  parts 
flowed  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  tide.  The  London  County 
Council,  directly  after  its  establishment,  took  means  to  remedy 
this  evil  (see  London). 

The  Thames  is  navigable  for  rowing-boats  as  far  upwards  as 
Cricklade,  except  in  dry  seasons,  and  for  barges  at  all  times  as  far 
as  Lechlade,  18  m.  below  Thames  Head.  At  Inglesham,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  above  Lechlade,  the  Thames  and  Severn  canal 
has  its  junction  with  the  Thames.  This  canal  is  the  link  between 
the  two  great  rivers  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  or,  in  other 
words,  between  the  east  and  west  of  England.  It  surmounts  the 
watershed  by  means  of  Sapperton  tunnel,  2  m.  long,  opened  in 
178^,  and  joins  the  Stroudwater  canal,  which  completes  the  con- 
nexion, at  Wallbridge  near  Stroud.  It  was  long  abandoned,  but 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  counties  and 
other  interests  concerned  in  1895,  powers  were  obtained  from 
parliament  for  its  restoration,  and  the  works  needful  for  its  re- 
opening were  carried  out.  Concurrently  with  the  repair  of  the 
canal,  the  navigation  works  on  the  Thames  were  remodelled  at  a 
large  cost,  and  barges  drawing  3  ft.  6  in.  can  now,  even  in  the 
summer  season,  navigate  from  London  to  Inglesham.  Although 
the  Thames,  as  one  of  the  "  great  rivers  of  England,"  was  always 
a  navigable  river,  that  is  to  say,  one  over  which  the  public  had  the 
right  of  navigation,  it  was. not  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  i8th 
century  that  any  systematic  regulation  of  its  flow  in  the  upper 
reaches  was  attempted.  Complaints  of  the  obstructions  in  it  are 
not  uncommon,  and  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet  (i 580-1653),  in 
a  poem  commemoratmg  a  voyage  from  Oxford  to  Londoa^  bewails 


the  difficulties  he  found  on  the  passage.  No  substantial  measures 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things  were  adopted  till  17711  when  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed  authorizing  the  construction  of  pound 
locks  on  the  Thames  above  Maindenhead  Bridge.  In  pursuance  of 
the  powers  thus  granted,  the  Thames  Commissioners  of  that  day 
caused  locks  to  be  built  at  various  points  above  Maidenhead,  and 
between  1810  and  18 15  the  Corporation  of  London  carried  out 
river  works  on  the  same  lines  as  far  down  the  river  as  Teddington. 
The  works  as  subseouently  maintained  by  the  Thames  Conservancy 
ensure  an  eflicient  head  of  water  during  the  drier  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  facilitate  the  escape  of  winter  floods.  The  number  of 
locks  is  47,  including  four  navigation  weirs  above  Oxford.  The 
uppermost  lock  is  St  John's,  below  Lechlade;  the  lowest  is  Rich- 
mond, but  this  is  a  half-tide  lock,  keeping  the  water  above  at  a 
level  corresponding  to  half  that  of  flood  tide.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  the  sluices  are  raised  to  admit  boats  to  pass  from  the 
half  flood  to  half  ebb,  so  that  the  river  remains  tidal  up  to  Ted- 
dington, the  next  lock. 

The  canals  in  use  communicating  with  the  Thames,  in  addition 
to  the  Thames  and  Severn  canal,  are  the  Oxford  canal,  giving  com- 
munication from  that  city  with  the  north,  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
canal  from  Reading  to  the  Bristol  Avon,  the  Grand  Junction  at 
Brentford,  the  Regent's  canal  at  Limehouse,  and  the  Grand  Surrey 
canal  at  Rotherhithe.  A  short  canal  connects  Gravesend  with 
Higham.  Navigation  is  also  carried  on  by  the  Medway  to  Ton- 
bridge,  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Darent  and  Cray,  from  Dartford 
and  Crayford,  and  on  the  Wey  up  to  Guildford  and  Godalming. 
The  Woking,  Aldershot  and  Basingstoke  canal  |oins  the  Wey,  but 
is  little  used.  The  Wilts  and  Berks  canal,  joinmg  the  Thames  at 
Abingdon,  is  disused.  By  means  of  the  Grand  Junction  and 
Oxford  canals  especially,  constant  communication  is  maintained 
between  the  Thames  and  the  great  industrial  centres  of  England. 
The  trade  on  the  upper  Thames  is  steady,  though  not  extensive. 
The  vast  trade  on  tne  estuary,  which  lies  within  the  bounds  of 
the  port  of  London,  is  considered  under  London. 

The  utility  of  the  river  is  great  in  the  opportunities  for  exercise 
and  recreation  which  it  affords  to  the  public,  especially  to  Londoners. 
The  scene  on  any  part  of  the  river  from  Oxford  down  on  public 
holidays,  and  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  during  the  summer,  would 
be  sufficient  to  show  how  it  contributes  to  the  public  enjoyment. 
It  is  only  since  about  1870  that  this  popularity  has  grown  up. 
Ten  years  earlier  even  rowing-boats  were  few  excepting  at  Oxford, 
at  Henley  in  regatta  time,  and  at  Putney  on  the  tideway.  Steam 
launches  did  not  exist  on  the  river  before  1866  or  1867,  and  house- 
boats only  in  the  form  of  college  barges  at  Oxford.  But  by  1900 
there  were  541  launches,  162  house-boats,  and  11,284  rowing-boats. 
Each  boat  is  registered,  a  small  tax  being  charged;  while  there 
are  flxed  prices  for  the  passage  of  locks.  During  the  season  regattas 
take  place  at  many  of  the  towns  and  larger  villages.  Of  these 
Henley  Royal  Regatta  is  pre-eminent  by  the  number  and  import- 
ance of  the  entries,  and  by  its  comparative  antiquity.  The  regattas 
at  Molesey,  Kingston,  Reading,  Marlow  and  Oxford,  as  well  as 
many  others,  attract  numerous  competitors  and  spectators.  The 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-race  from  Putney  to  Mortlake  on  the 
tideway,  the  summer  eights  and  the  "  torpids  "  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, and  the  school  races  at  Eton  and  Kadley  should  also  be 
mentioned. 

A  statute  of  1393  was  granted  to  the  citizens  of  London  to 
remove  weirs  on  the  Thames,  and  empowered  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
enforce  its  provisions.  For  the  next  four  centuries  he  acted  through 
water-bailiffs,  till  in  177 1  a  committee  of  the  Corporation  of  London 
took  over  the  work.  In  1857  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  was 
established.  Its  powers  were  increased  and  its  constitution  varied 
in  1864,  1866  (till  which  year  the  jurisdiction  of  the  river  above 
Staines  was  under  a  large  body  of  commissioners),  and  189^,  but 
the  creation  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority  (see  London)  limited 
its  jurisdiction. 

Fish  are  abundant,  especially  coarse  fish  such  as  pike,  perch, 
roach,  dace  and  barbel.  Of  trout  there  are  many  fine  specimens, 
especially  at  the  weirs.  Salmon  are  known  to  have  existed 
at  Maicfenhead  so  recently  as  1812,  but  they  disappeared  soon 
after  that  date.  An  association  was  formed  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr  W.  H.  Grenfell,  M.P.,  with  the  object  of  reintro- 
ducing this  fish  into  the  river,  and  in  April  1901  and  on  subsequent 
occasions  a  number  of  young  salmon  were  placed  at  Teddington 
by  way  of  experiment.  The  right  of  the  puolic  to  take  fish  has 
been  frequently  in  dispute,  but  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  took  much  evidence  on  the  question  in  the  year 
1884,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  '*  it  is  impossible  to  recognize 
anything  like  a  general  public  right  to  take  fish  as  now  existing.  " 
They  added  "  that  the  public  at  large  have  only  to  know  that 
their  rights  are  imaginaiy  to  induce  them  also  to  be  content  w^ith 
the  extant  system  under  which  permission  is  very  freely  granted 
by  owners  of  fisheries  to  the  public  for  angling  on  the  more  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  Thames.  These  conclusions  are  interesting 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  question  has  arisen  from  time  to  time 
since  1884. 

The  fisheries  are  under  the  regulation  of  by-laws  made  by  the 
Thames  Conservancy,  which  apply  to  the  riparian  owners  as  well 
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as  to  the  public  generally.  These  by-laws  are  carried  into  effect 
by  officers  of  the  conservators,  assisted  by  the  river-keepers  of  the 
various  fishing  associations.  The  principal  associations  are  those 
at  Ojrford,  Reading,  Henley,  Maidenhead  and  Windsor,  and  the 
Thames  Angling  Preservation  Society,  whose  district  is  from  Staines 
to  Brentford. 

THAMES,  a  seaport  and  gold-mining  centre  in  North  Island, 
New  Zealand,  in  the  county  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
its  name,  on  the  Firth  of  Thames,  a  deep  inlet  of  the  Hauraki 
Gulf  of  the  east  coast.  Pop.  (1906)  3750.  It  comprises  under 
one  municipality  the  settlement  formerly  called  Grahamstown, 
with  its  suburbs  Shortland  and  Tarani.  It  lies  43  m.  S.E.  of 
Auckland  by  the  steamer-route,  a  pleasant  journey  among  the 
islands  of  the  Gulf.  There  is  also  railway  communication  with 
Auckland  (but  by  a  circuitous  route  of  120  m.),  and  with  the 
neighbouring  districts  by  branch  lines.  The  harbour  is  good; 
the  industries  include  fbundries,  shipbuilding  yards  and  saw- 
mills. The  sea  fisheries  are  valuable,  a  large  part  of  the  yield 
being  exported  to  Auckland.  The  inland  district  watered  by 
the  Thames  river  is  auriferous;  Waitekuri  (40  m.)  and  Karanga- 
hake  (28  m.  S.  of  Thames)  are  centres  of  operations.  The  small 
town  of  Te  Aroha  (32  m.  by  rail),  on  the  river,  besides  being  the 
centre  of  mining  and  agricultural  industries,  is  a  favourite 
health  resort  on  account  of  its  hot  medicinal  springs.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  steamers  of  light  draught.  The  scenery 
along  its  course  is  pleasant,  and  at  Ohinemuri  (20  m.  from 
Thames)  it  flows  through  a  fine  gorge. 

THANA,  or  Tanna  (  =  a  fort,  or  police-station),  a  town  and 
district  of  British  India,  in  the  Northern  division  of  Bombay. 
The  town  is  on  the  west  of  the  Salsette  creek  or  Thana  river, 
just  where  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway  crosses  to  the 
mainland,  21  m.  from  Bombay  city.    Pop.  (1901)  16,011. 

The  District  of  Thana  has  an  area  of  3573  sq.  m.  It 
extends  along  the  coast  for  105  m.,  with  a  breadth  of  50  m., 
and  is  confined  between  the  Western  Ghats  on  the  E.  aiid  the 
sea  on  the  W.,  while  on  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Portuguese 
territory  of  Damaun  and  by  Surat  district,  and  on  the  S;  by 
Kolaba  district.  The  district  is  well  watered  and  wooded,  and, 
except  in  the  nort-east,  is  a  low-lying  rice  tract  broken  by 
hills.  Most  of  the  hills  were  once  fortified,  but  the  forts  built 
on  them  are  now  dilapidated  and  useless.  Matheran  {q,v.)  is 
a  favourite  summer  resort  for  the  citizens  of  Bombay.  The 
only  rivers  of  any  importance  are  the  Vaitama  and  the  Ulhas, 
the  former  being  navigable  for  a  distance  of  about  20  m.  from 
its  mouth;  the  latter  is  also  navigable  in  parts  for  small  craft. 
There  are  no  lakes;  but  the  Vehar  and  the  Tulsi,  formed 
artificially,  supply  Bombay  city  with  water.  In  1901  the 
population  was  811,433,  showing  a  decrease  of  i  per  cent,  in 
the  decade.  The  staple  crop  is  rice.  Fishing  supports  many 
of  the  people,  and  the  forests  yield  timber  and  other  produce. 
Salt  is  largely  manufactured  by  evaporation  along  the  coast. 
At  Kurla,  in  Salsette  island,  there  are  cotton  mills  and  rice 
mills.  The  district  is  traversed  throughout  its  length  by  the 
Bombay  and  Baroda  railway,  and  also  crossed  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  line. 

The  territory  comprised  in  the  district  of  Thana  (apart  from 
Salsette  island,  which  was  acquired  in  1782)  formed  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  peshwa,  and  was  annexed  by  the  British  in 
181 8  on  the  overthrow  of  Baji  Rao.  Since  then  the  operations 
to  put  down  the  Koli  robbers,  which  extended  over  several 
years,  have  been  the  only  cause  of  serious  trouble. 

THANESAR  (=="  place  of  the  god"),  an  ancient  town  of 
British  India,  in  Karnal  district  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  river 
Saraswati,  100  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Delhi:  pop.  (1901)  5066.  As 
the  centre  of  the  tract  called  Kurukshetra  in  the  Mahabharata, 
it  has  always  been  a  holy  place,  and  was  in  the  seventh  century 
the  capital  of  King  Harshavardhana,  who  ruled  over  all  northern 
India.  The  bathing-fair  held  here  on  the  occasion  of  a  solar 
eclipse  is  said  to  be  attended  by  half  a  million  pilgrims. 

THANET,  ISLE  OP,  the  extreme  north-eastern  comer  of 
Kent,  England,  insulated  by  the  two  branches  of  the  river 
Stour,  and  forming  one  of  the  eight  parliamentary  divisions 
of  the  county.    Its  name  is  said  td  be  derived  from  Saxon  tene, 


a  beacon  or  fire  (probably  from  the  number  of  watch-^fices 
existing  on  this  easily  ravaged  coast),  and  numerous  remains 
of  Saxon  occupation  have  been  found,  as  at  Osengal  near  Rama* 
gate.  Tbanet  is  roughly  oblong  in  form,  its  extreme  measure- 
ments being  about  8  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  afid  5  m.  from  N.  to  S. 
The  branches  of  the  Stour  dividing  near  Sarre  take  the  place 
of  the  former  Wantsume,  a  sea-passage  which  had  diminished 
in  breadth  to  half  a  mile  in  the  time  of  Atgustine.  The  Want- 
sume was  guarded  by  the  Roman  strongholds  of  Regulbium 
(Reculver)  in  the  north  and  Rutupiae^  (Richborough)  in  the  south, 
and  was  crossed  by  ferries  at  Sarre  and  Wade.  With  the  drying 
up  of  this  channel  and  the  closing  of  Sandwich  harbour  in  the 
1 6th  century,  the  present  marshlands  or  level  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  isle  were  left.  The  sea-face  of  Thanet  consists 
mainly  of  bold  slopes  or  sheer  cliffs,  and  the  eastern  extremity 
is  the  fine  headland  of  the  North  Foreland.  Containing  the 
popular  seaside  resorts  of  Ramsgate,  Broadstajrs,  Mai^gate 
and  Westgate,  Thanet  is  served  by  the  South-Eastem  & 
Chatham  railway,  and  Minster  is  a  junction  station  of  the  lines 
to  Ramsgate  and  Sandwich  respectivdy. 

THAKKSOIVING  DAT,  in  the  United  States,  the  fourth 
Thursday  in  November,  annually  set  apart  for  thanksgiving 
by  proclamation  of  the  president  and  of  the  governors  of  the 
various  states.  The  day  is  observed  with  religious  services  in 
the  churches,  and,  especially  in  New  England,  as  an  occasion 
for  family  reunion.  The  Pilgrims  set  apart  a  day  for  thanks- 
giving at  Plymouth  immediately  after  their  first  harvest,  in 
1621;  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  for  the  first  time  in  1630, 
and  frequently  thereafter  until  about  1680,  when  it  became  an 
annual  festival  in  that  colony;  and  Connecticut  as  early  as 
1639  and  annually  after  1647,  exoept  in  1675.  The  Dutch  in 
New  Netherland  appointed  a  day  for  giving  thanks  in  1644 
and  occasionally  thereafter.  During  the  War  of  Independence 
the  Continental  Congress  appointed  one  or  more  thanksgiving 
dajrs  each  year,  except  in  1777,  each  time  recommending  to 
the  executives  of  the  various  states  the  observance  of  these 
days  in  their  states.  President  Washington  appointed  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  (Thursday,  the  26th  of  November)  in  1789,  and 
appointed  another  in  1795.  President  Madison,  in  response 
to  resolutions  of  Congress,  set  apart  a  day  for  thanksgiving  at 
the  clo^  of  the  War  of  181 2,  One  was  annually  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  New  York  from  181 7.  In  some  of  the 
Southern  States  there  was  opposition  to  the  observance  of 
such  a  day  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  relic  of  Puritanic  bigotry, 
but  by  1858  proclamations  appointing  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
were  issued  by  the  governors  of  twenty-five  states  and  two 
Territories.  President  Lincoln  appointed  the  fourth  Thursday 
of  November  1864,  and  since  that  time  each  president  has 
annually  followed  his  example. 

See  F.  B.  Houch,  Proclanuaions  for  Thonksgioing  (Albany,  1858); 
W.  D.  Love,  The  Fast  and  Thanksgiving  Days  of  New  England 
(Boston,  1895);  May  Lowe,  "  Thanksgiving  Day  in  New  Eng- 
land Magazine  (Nov.  1904) ;  C.  L.  Norton,  *'  Thanksgiving  Day,  Past 
and  Present,"  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History  (Dec.  1885); 
R.  M.  Schaufiier  (ed.),  Thanksgiving  (New  York,  1907). 

THANN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  U^per  Alsace,  16  m.  by  rail 
N.W.  of  Miilhausen.  Pop.  (1905)  7901.  It  is  the  seat  of  cotton, 
calico,  silk,  machinery  and  other  industries,  and  excellent  wine 
is  grown  there.  The  (Roman  Catholic)  church  of  St  Theobald 
(13  51)  is  an  elegant  specimen  of  Gothic,  and  has  a  remark- 
ably fine  tower  (1450-1516),  266  ft.  high.  Above  the  toiwn 
are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Engelburg,  destroyed  by  Turenne 
in  1675. 

THAPSACUS,  the  "  large  and  prosperous  city  "  on  the  Atabian 
side  of  the  Euphrates  where  Cyrus  the  Younger  revealed  ta  the 
Greeks  the  object  of  his  expedition  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  4r  i^)-  No 
such  place  has  yet  been  found  mentioned  in  cuneiform  texts. 
We  may  have  a  Semitic  form  of  the  name  in  the  Hebrew 
Tiphsah;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  one 
phrase^  "from  Tiphsah  to  Gaza"  (i  Kings  v.  4— iv.  24  in  the 
English  version),  where  the  name  seems  to  occur,  is  as  early 

*2  Kings  XV.  16  cannot  possibly  refer  to  any  place  on  the 
Euphrates. 
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as  the  Persian  period:  the  Greek  text  is  quite  discrepant. 
Thapsacus  was  the  crossing-place  of  Darius  Codomannus,  before 
and  after  his  defeat  (Arrian  ii.  13),  and  of  Alexander  (iii.  7), 
and  in  Strabo's  time  it  was  the  usual  crossing-place  (xvi.  i,  21); 
but  Tiglath-pileser  I.  and  Assur-nasir-pal  crossed  considerably 
farther  north ,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
not  simply  following  the  practice  of  those  early  times;  and  we 
do  not  know  when  the  custom  of  crossing  at  Thapsacus  which 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  passage  in  i  Kings  may  presuppose 
sprang  up.  Xenophon's  army  had  to  be  content  with  fording 
the  stream.  Alexander,  however,  effected  his  crossing  (Arrian, 
iii.  7)  by  two  connected  bridges  (of  boats?),  and  it  was  from  this 
place  that  later  he  had  the  material  for  his  fleet  sent  down 
(Arrian  vii.  19;  Strabo  xvi.  741)  to  Babylonia.  His  successors 
must  also  have  valued  the  place,  for  according  to  Plii\y  (v.  87) 
it  bore  later  the  name  of  Amphipolis,  perhaps  bestowed  on  it 
(Steph.  Byz.,  Appian  Syr,  57)  by  Seleucus  I.,  although  the  name, 
like  so  many  others,  probably  failed  to  win  acceptance;  and 
in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  the  position  of  Thapsacus  had  be- 
come so  central  that  he  chose  it  as  the  point  from  which  to 
make  his  measurements  for  all  Asia  (Strabo  ii.  79,  80),  and  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  himself  it  was  there  that  goods  were  em- 
barked for  transport  down  the  Euphrates  (Q.  Curt.  x.  i),  and 
landed  after  having  come  by  stream  from  lower  districts 
(Strabo  xvi.  i,  23).  After  PUny  the  city  is  not  again  men- 
tioned.^ 

After  various  attempts  at  identification  (see  Ritter,  Erdkunde) 
it  has  apparently  been  correctly  identified  by  J.  P.  Peters  (NaUon, 
May  23,  1889)  and  B.  Moritz  {Sitz.-Ber.  d,  Serl,  Akad.,  July  2j, 
1889).  The  name  may  survive  in  Kal'at  Dibse^  "  a  small  ruin 
8  m.  below  Meskene,  and  6  m.  below  the  ancient  Barbalissus." 
See  J.  P.  Peters,  Nippur,  196  ff.  (H.  W.  H.) 

THAPSUS,  a  low  peninsula,  now  known  as  Magnisi,  joined 
by  a  narrow  isthmus  to  the  mainland  of  Sicily,  about  7  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Syracuse.  The  founders  of  Megara  Hyblaea  settled 
here  temporarily,  according  to  Thucydides,  in  the  winter  of 
729-728  B.C.,  but  it  seems  to  have-  remained  almost  if  not 
entirely  uninhabited  until  the  Athenians  used  it  as  a  naval 
station  in  their  attack  on  Syracuse  early  in  414  B.C.  A  number 
of  tombs  were  excavated  in  1894,  containing  objects  belonging 
to  a  transitional  stage  between  the  second  and  third  Sicel 
period,  attributable  roughly  to  1000-900  B.C.,  and  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  Mycenean  importations. 

See  Orsi  in  Manumenti  dei  Lincei  (1897),  vi.  89-150. 

THAR  AND  PARKAR,  or  Thttr  and  Pakker,  a  district  of 
British  India  in  the  Sind  province  of  Bombay.  Area^  i3i94i 
sq.  m.  The  district  is  divided  into  two  portions.  The  western 
part,  called  the  "  Pat,"  is  watered  by  the  Eastern  Nara  and  the 
Mithrau  canals,  which  constitute  the  sole  water-system  of  the 
district,  and  the  presence  of  water  has  created  a  quantity  of 
jungle  and  marsh;  the  other  part,  called  the  "Thar,"  is  a 
desert  tract  of  rolling  sand-hills,  running  north-east  and 
south-west,  composed  of  a  fine  but  slightly  coherent  sand.  To 
the  south-east  of  Thar  is  Parkar,  where  there  are  ranges  of 
rocky  hills,  rising  to  350  ft.  above  the  surrounding  level,  and 
open  plains  of  stiff  clay.  This  portion  contains  the  ruins  of 
several  old  temples^  The  climate  is  subject  to  considerable 
extremes  in  temperature,  being  excessively  hot  in  the  summer 
and  very  cold  in  winter,  the  cold  increasing  as  the  sand-hills 
are  approached.  In  1901  the  population  was  389,714,  showing 
an  increase  of  22  per  cent,  in  the  decade.  The  principal  crops 
are  millets,  rice,  wheat,  oil-seeds  and  cotton.  Cultivation 
largely  depends  upon  the  control  of  the  water  which  comes 
down  the  canals  and  occasionally  causes  flood.  Salt  is  found 
in  two  or  three  places.  The  western  border  of  the  district  is 
entered  by  the  narrow-gauge  railway  from  Hyderabad  to  Shadi- 
palii,  connected  with  the  North- Western  main  line  by  a  bridge 
across  the  Indus  at  Kotri,  and  with  the  Rajputana  system  at 
Jodhpur.     Umarkot,  the  administrative  headquarters  of  the 

*  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  ^ves  it  in  a  list  of  cities  as  a  "  Syrian 
town  on  the  Euphrates,"  quoting  from  Theopompus,  without  noting 
that  he  has  already  referred  to  it  under  the  name  Amphipolis. 


district,  is  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  Pop.  (1901)  4924.  It  is 
historically  interesting  as  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Akbar 
in  1542. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  district.  The 
Soda  Rajputs,  said  to  be  descendants  of  Parmar  Soda,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  come  into  this  part  of  Sind  about  1226,  when  they 
quickly  displaced  the  rulers  of  the  country,  though,  according 
to  other  authorities,  they  did  not  conquer  the  country  from  the 
Sumras,  the  dominant  race,  before  the  beginning  of  the  i6th 
century.  The  local  dynasty  of  the  Sodas  succumbed  to  the 
Kalhoras  about  1750,  since  which  period  the  district  has  been 
subject  more  or  less  to  Sind.  The  Talpur  mirs  succeeded  the 
Kalhoras,  and  built  a  number  of  forts  to  overawe  the  people, 
who  were  lawless  and  addicted  to  robbery.  On  the  British 
conquest  of  Sind  in  1843  the  greater  part  of  the  district  was  made 
over  to  Cutch,  but  in  1856  it  was  incorporated  in  the  province 
of  Sind.  In  1859  a  rebellion  broke  out,  which  was  quickly 
suppressed. 

THARANDT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
romantically  situated  on  the  Wilde  Weisseritz,  9  m.  S.W.  of 
Dresden,  on  the  Dresden-Reichenbach  railway.  Pop.  (1905) 
2967.  It  has  a  Protestant  church,  a  hydropathic  establish- 
ment, and  the  oldest  academy  of  forestry  in  Germany  (founded 
by  Heinrich  Cotta  in  181 1)  with  about  sixty  students.  Tharandt 
is  a  favourite  summer  resort  of  the  people  of  Dresden,  one  of 
its  principal  charms  being  the  magnificent  beech  woods  which 
surround  it. 

See  Donner,  Tharandt  (Tharandt,  1890). 

THARGELIA»  one  of  the  chief  Athenian  festivals  in  honour 
of  the  Delian  Apollo  and  Artemis,  held  on  their  birthdays, 
the  6th  and  7tb  of  the  month  Thargelion  (about  the  24th  and 
25th  of  May).  The  name,  which  was, derived  by  the  ancients 
from  depHv  rijv  yrjv  ("  to  reap  the  land  "),  is  more  probably  con- 
nected with  refxr-rivaLL  (cf.  Lat.  torreoy  tosius),  signifying  the 
produce  of  the  earth  "  baked  "  by  the  sun.  Essentially  an 
agricultural  festival,  the  Thargelia  included  a  purifying  and 
expiatory  ceremony.  While  the  people  offered  the  first-fruits 
of  the  earth  to  the  god  in  token  of  thankfulness,  it  was  at  the 
same  time  necessary  to  propitiate  him,  lest  he  might  ruin  the 
harvest  by  excessive  heat,  possibly  accompanied  by  pestilence. 
The  purificatory  preceded  the  thanksgiving  service.  On  the 
6th  a  sheep  was  sacrificed  to  Demeter  Chloe  on  the  Acropolis, 
and  perhaps  a  swine  to  the  Fates,  but  the  most  important 
ritual  was  the  following.  Two  men,  who  were  called  ^apiioKoL  or 
avPcucxoLj  the  ugliest  that  could  be  found,  were  chosen  to  die, 
one  for  the  men,  the  other  (according  to  some,  a  woman)  for 
the  women.  On  the  day  of  the  sacrifice  they  were  led  round 
with  strings  of  figs  on  their  necks,  and  whipped  on  the  genitals 
with  rods  of  figwood  and  squills.  When  they  reached  the  place 
of  sacrifice  on  the  shore,  they  were  stoned  to  death,  their  bodies 
burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  sea  (or  over  the  land,  to 
act  as  a  fertilizing  influence).  The  whipping  with  squills  and 
figwood  was  intended  to  stimulate  the  reproductive  energies 
of  the  <l>apfiaicl>Sj  who  represented  the  god  of  vegetation,  annually 
slain  to  be  bom  again.  It  is  agreed  that  an  actual  human 
sacrifice  took  place  on  this  occasion,  replaced  in  later  times  by  a 
milder  form  of  expiation.  Thus  at  Leucas  a  criminal  was 
aimually  thrown  from  a  rock  into  the  sea  as  a  scapegoat:  but 
his  fall  was  checked  by  live  birds  and  feathers  attached  to  his 
person,  and  men  watched  below  in  small  boats,  who  caught  him 
and  escorted  him  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  city.  Similarly, 
at  Massilia,  on  the  occasion  of  some  heavy  calamity  (plague  or 
famine),  one  of  the  poorest  inhabitants  volunteered  as  a  scape- 
goat. For  a  year  he  was  fed  up  at  the  public  expense,  then 
clothed  in  sacred  garments,  led  through  the  city  amidst  execra- 
tions, and  cast  out  beyond  the  boundaries.  The  ceremony  on 
the  7th  was  of  a  cheerful  character.  All  kinds  of  first-fruits 
were  carried  in  procession  and  offered  to  the  god,  and,  as  at  the 
Pyanepsia  (or  Pyanopsia),  dpecrwPOL  (branches  of  olive  bound 
with  wool),  borne  by  children,  were  affixed  by  them  to  the  doors 
of  the  houses.  These  branches,  originally  intended  as  a  charm  to 
avert  failure  of  the  crops,  were  afterwards  regarded  as  forming 
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part  of  a  supplicatory  service.  On  the  second  day  ch<Hruses 
of  men  and  boys  took  part  in  musical  contests,  the  prize  for 
which  was  a  tripod.  Further,  on  this  day  adopted  persons 
were  solemnly  received  into  the  genos  and  pkrcUria  of  their 
adoptive  parents  (see  Apaturia). 

See  Preller-Robert,  Griechische  Mythologie,  i.  (1894);  G.  F. 
Schomann,  Griechische  AlterihUmer  (4th  ed.  by  J.  H.  Lipsius,  1897- 
1902);  P.  Stengel,  Die  griechischen  KidtusalterikOmer  (185(0); 
article  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities j  revised 
by  L.  C.  Purser  (3rd  ed.,  1891) ;  A.  Mommsen,  Feste  aer  Stadt  Athen 
(1898);  L.  R.  Farnell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  iv.  (1906),  pp.  268- 
283;  J.  G.  Frazer,  Golden  Bough  (2nd  ed.,  1900),  ii.  appendix  C, 
"  Offerings  of  First-Fruits,"  anof  iii.  p.  93,  §  15,  "  On  Scapegoats  "; 
W.  Mannhardt,  Antike  Wold-  und  FeldkuUe  (2nd  ed.  by  W.  Heuschkel, 
1904-5). 

THARRAWADDY,  a  town  and  district  in  the  Pegu  division 
of  Lower  Burma.  The  town  has  a  station  on  the  railway, 
68  m.  N.W.  from  Rangoon.  Pop.  (1901)  1643.  The  district 
has  an  area  of  2851  sq.  m.  The  Pegu  Yoma  range  separates  it 
from  Toungoo  district,  and  forms  the  water-parting  between 
the  rivers  Irrawaddy  and  Sittang;  there  are  also  many  small 
elevations.  The  Irrawaddy  is  the  principal  navigable  river. 
Another  important  river  is  the  Hlaing,  which  runs  through  the 
district  from  north  to  south,  receiving  from  the  east,  through 
numerous  channels,  the  drainage  of  the  Pegu  Yoma  Mountains, 
which  fertilizes  the  plain  on  its  eastern  bank.  There  are  teak 
forests  and  fuel  reserves,  covering  an  area  of  732  sq.  m.  Among 
the  wild  animals  foimd  in  the  mountains  are  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
bison  and  various  kinds  of  feathered  game.  The  rainfall  in 
1905  was  91  65  in.  Pop.  (1901)  395,570,  showing  an  increase  of 
17  per  cent,  in  the  decade.  The  railway  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  district,  with  ten  stations.  The  chief  towns  are 
Gyobingauk  (6030)  and  Thonzd  (6578).  The  staple  crop  is 
rice,  but  orchards  and  gardens  are  also  common.  The  history 
of  the  district  is  identical  with  that  of  Henzada  (q,v»).  Tharra- 
waddy  was  formed  in  1878  out  of  that  portion  of  Henzada  lying 
east  of  the  Irrawaddy. 

THARROS,  an  ancient  town  of  Sardinia,  situated  on  the  west 
coast,  on  the  narrow  sandy  isthmus  of  a  peninstda  at  the  north 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Oristano,  now  marked  by  the  tower  of 
S.  Giovanni  di  Sinis.  It  was  12  m.  W.  of  Othoca  (Oristano)  by 
the  coast  road,  which  went  on  northward  to  Cornus  (a  milestone 
of  it  is  given  in  Corp,  Inscr.  Lat.  x.  8009),  and  thence  to  Turris 
Libisonis.  It  was  of  Phoenician  origin,  but  continued  to  exist 
in  Roman  times,  as  the  inscriptions  show,  though  they  give  but 
little  information  (Mommsen  in  Corf,  Inscr,  Lat.  x.  822).  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  nth  century.  Scanty 
traces  of  Roman  buildings  may  be  seen,  and  an  ancient  road 
paved  with  large  blocks  of  stone.  A  part  of  the  site  of  the  town 
is  now  invaded  by  the  sea.  The  church  of  S.  Giovanni  di  Sinis 
is  a  heavy  building  of  the  8th  (?)  century  a.d.  originally  cruci- 
form, with  a  dome  over  the  crossing;  the  transepts  and  dome 
are  still  preserved,  but  the  nave  with  its  two  aisles  is  later.  It 
is  naturgJly  built  of  materials  from  the  old  town.  Close  to  it  is 
a  watch-tower  and  a  spring  of  fresh  water.  The  importance  of 
Tharros  may  be  inferred  from  the  extent  of  its  necropolis,  which 
lies  on  the  basaltic  peninsula  of  S.  Marco  to  the  S.;  on  the 
summit  of  it  are  the  remains  of  a  nuraghe.  Casual  excavations 
are  mentioned  under  the  Spanish  viceroys,  but  regidar  explora- 
tion only  began  in  1838,  when  the  Roman  tombs  were  examined. 
In  1850  Spano  excavated  many  Phoenician  tombs;  they  are 
rectangular  or  square  chambers  cut  in  the  rock,  measuring  from 
6  to  9  ft.  each  way,  in  which  inhumation  was  the  rule.  The 
objects  found — pottery,  scarabs,  jewelry,  amulets,  &c. — were  of 
considerable  interest.  In  185 1  Lord  Vernon  opened  fourteen 
tombs,  and  after  that  the  whole  coxmtryside  ransacked  the 
necropolis,  without  any  proper  records  or  notes  being  taken,  and 
with  great  damage  to  the  objects  found.  Some  of  these  ob- 
jects are  in  the  museum  at  Cagliari,  others  in  private  collections, 
and  many  scarabs  are  in  the  British  Museum,  all  of  whidi  by 
the  coins  fo\md  with  them  are  dated  later  than  the  Roman 
occupation  (Catalogue  of  Gems,  London,  1888,  pp.  13  sqq.).  In 
1885-86  regular  excavations  were  made,  the  results  of  which 


may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Cag^ri.  One  tomb  contained 
some  fine  gold  ornaments,  with  Roman  coins  of  the  ist  to  3rd 
century  a.d.  (F.  Vivanet  in  Notisie  degli  Scavi,  1886,  27;  1887, 
46,  124).  The  objects,  like  those  found  at  Sulcis,  show  con- 
sideirable  traces  of  Egyptian  influence,  but  are  probably  all  of 
Phoenician  importation — ^the  theory  of  the  existence  of  Egyptian 
colonies  in  Sardinia  being  quite  inadmissible.  Some  3  m.  to 
the  N.  is  the  church  of  S.  Salvatore,  with  underground  rock-cut 
chambers  below  it,  used  as  a  baptistery  ( ?)  by  the  early  Christians, 
though  the  walls  are  decorated  with  paintings  of  a  decidedly 
pagan  nature.  (T.  As.) 

THASOS,  an  island  in  the  north  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  <M  the 
coast  of  Thrace  and  the  plain  of  the  river  Nestus  (now  the  Kara- 
Su).  The  island  was  colonized  at  an  early  date  by  Phoenicians, 
attracted  probably  by  its  gold  mines;  they  founded  a  temple 
of  Heracles,  which  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Thasus, 
son  of  Phoenix,  is  said  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  to  have  given  his  name  to  the  island.  In  720  or  708  b.c. 
Thasos  received  a  Greek  colony  from  Paros.  In  a  war  which 
the  Parian  colonists  waged  with  the  Saians,  a  Thradan  tribe, 
the  poet  Archilochus  threw  away  his  shield.  The  Greeks  ex- 
tended their  power  to  the  mainland,  where  they  owned  gold 
mines  which  were  even  more  valuable  than  those  on  the  island. 
From  these  sources  the  Thasians  drew^eat  wealth,  their  annual 
revenues  amounting  to  200  or  even  300  talents.  Herodotus, 
who  visited  Thasos,  says  that  the  best  mines  on  the  island  were 
those  which  had  been  opened  by  the  Phoenicians  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island  facing  Samothrace.  The  place  was  important 
during  the  Ionian,  revolt  against  Persia.  After  the  capture  of 
Miletus  (494  B.C.)  Histiaeus^  the  Ionian  leader,  laid  siege  to  Thasos. 
The  attack  failed,  but,  warned  by  the  danger,  the  Thasians 
employed  their  revenues  to  build  war  ships  and  strengthen  their 
fortifications.  This  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  Persians,  and 
Darius  compelled  them  to  surrender  their  ships  and  pull  down 
their  walls.  After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  the  Thasians  joined 
the  Delian  confederacy;  but  afterwards,  on  account  of  a 
difference  about  the  mines  and  marts  on  the  mainland,  they 
revolted.  The  Athenians  defeated  them  by  sea,  and,  after  a 
siege  that  lasted  more  than  two  years,  took  the  capital,  Thasos, 
probably  in  463,  and  compelled  the  Thasians  to  destroy  their 
walls,  surrender  their  ships,  pay  an  indemnity  and  an  annual 
contribution  (in  449  this  was  2}  talents,  from  445  about  30 
talents),  and  resign  their  possessions  on  the  mainland.  In 
411  B.C.,  at  the  time  of  the  oligarchical  revolution  at  Athens, 
Thasos  again  revolted  from  Athens  and  received  a  Lacedae- 
monian governor;  but  in  407  the  partisans  of  Lacedaemon 
were  expelled,  and  the  Athenians  imder  Thrasybulus  wem  ad- 
mitted. After  the  battle  of  Aegospotami  (405  B.C.),  Thasos 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Lysander 
who  formed  a  decarchy  there;  but  the  Athenians  must  have 
recovered  it,  for  it  formed  one  of  the  subjects  of  dispute  between 
them  and  PhiUp  II.  of  Macedonia.  In  the  embroilment  be- 
tween Philip  III.  of  Macedonia  and  the  Romans,  Thasos  sub- 
mitted to  Philip,  but  received  its  freedom  at  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  (197  B.C.),  and  it  was 
still  a  "  free  "  state  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  After  a  period  of 
Latin  occupation,  it  was  captured  by  the  Turks  in  1462;  it 
was  given  by  the  Sultan  Mahmud  II.  to  Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt, 
and  still  remains  the  property  of  the  khedive.  Thasos,  the 
capital,  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  had  two 
harbours,  one  of  which  was  closed.  Archilochus  described 
Thasos  as  "  an  ass's  backbone  crowned  with  wild  wood,"  and 
the  description  still  suits  the  mountainous  island  with  its 
forests  of  fir.  The  highest  mountain,  Ipsario,  is  3428  ft.  high. 
Besides  its  gold  mines,  the  wine,  nuts  and  marble  of  Thasos 
were  well  known  in  antiquity.  The  mines  and  marble  quarries 
are  no  longer  worked;  and  the  chief  exports  are  now  fir  timber 
for  shipbuilding,  olive  oil,  honey  and  wax.  The  imports 
consist  of  manufactured  goods,  beasts  of  burden  and  com, 
for  the  island  is  too  mountainous  to  grow  enough  com  for  the 
inhabitants. 

The  population,  distributed  in  ten  villages,  is  estimated  at 
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8000.  The  people  are  Greek  Christians,  and  do  not  differ  in 
appearance  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  Greek  islands. 
The  villages  are  mostly  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  sea; 
for  the  island  suffered  from  pirates.  Even  in  the  early  part  of 
the  ig^th  century  sentinels  stood  on  duty  night  and  day,  and  at 
a  signal  of  alarm  the  whole  population,  including  the  Tiurkish 
aga  himself,  used  to  hide  in  the  woods. 

For  a  description  of  the  island  and  its  remains  of  antiquity,  see 
A.  Conze,  Reise  auf  den  Inseln  des  tkrakischen  Meeres  (Hanover, 
i860);  for  inscriptions  see  Inscr,  Gr.  xii.  8;  the  island  is  fully 
described  by  J.  ff.  Baker- Penoyre  in  Journal  Hell,  Stud,  xxix.  (1909). 

THATCH  (O.E.  ihaec\  the  word  is  common  to  many  Teutonic 
languages  in  the  sense  of  "  roof,"  "  cover  ";  cf.  Du,  dak,  Ger. 
Dock',  from  Du.  dekken  comes  "  deck  ";  the  Indo-European 
root  is  stag,  whence  Gr.  oreyos,  roof,  Lat.  tegere,  to  cover;  the 
French  equivalent  is  chaume),  the  material  employed  sometimes 
for  roofs  in  the  place  of  tiles  or  slates;  it  consists  of  wheat  straw, 
of  which  several  layers  are  required,  to  the  depth  of  from  12  to 
14  in.,  or  even  extending  to  18  in.  Unthreshed  straw  is  said 
to  last  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  and  is  easHy  repaired. 
In  Norfolk  the  reeds  of  marshland  are  employed,  and  they  con- 
stitute a  durable  thatch  lasting  from  thirty  to  forty  years  or 
more.  Thatched  roofs  are  not  now  allowed  in  London  or  other 
towns  and  their  vicinity,  but  if  saturated  with  a  solution  of 
lime  the  thatch  is  said  to  be  incombustible.  It  forms  an  ex- 
tremely good  roof,  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 

THATON,  a  town  and  district  in  the  Tenasserim  division  of 
Lower  Burma.  The  town  is  situated  below  a  hill  range,  10  m. 
from  the  sea.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Talaing 
kingdom  and  a  sea-port.  Pop.  (1901)  14,342.  The  district  has 
an  area  of  5079  sq.  m.;  pop.  {1901)  343,510,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  29  per  cent,  in  the  decade.  It  was  formerly  a  sub- 
division of  Amherst  district,  but  was  formed  in  1895  out  of 
part  of  that  and  of  Shwegyin  district,  which  has  now  ceased  to 
exist.  The  staple  crop  is  rice,  but  a  good  deal  of  tobacco  also 
is  grown.  The  railway  from  Pegu  to  Martaban,  recently  opened, 
passes  through  this  district  and  is  calculated  to  increase  its 
prosperity  and  population. 

THAXTER,  CEUA  (1836-1894),  American  poet,  was  bom  at 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  29th  of  June  1836.  Her 
father,  Thomas  B.  Laighton,  became  offended  with  some  of  his 
associates  in  state  politics,  and  retired  about  1841  to  the  barren 
and  isolated  Isles  of  Shoals,  ten  miles  off  Portsmouth,  where  for 
about  ten  years  he  was  keeper  of  the  White  Island  lighthouse; 
and  his  daughter's  girlhood  was  therefore  spent  in  marine 
surroundings,  which  coloured  the  best  of  the  verse  she  after- 
wards wrote.  Her  poems,  mainly  in  lyrical  form,  deal  with 
the  beacon-light,  the  sea-storm,  the  glint  of  sails,  the  sand- 
piper, the  flower  among  the  rocks,  &c.,  in  characteristic  and  S3rm- 
pathetic  fidehty.  She  also  wrote  prose  sketches  of  life  and 
scenery,  Among  the  Isles  of  Shoals  (1873);  stories  and  poems 
for  children,  and  letters;  besides  a  book  about  floriculture. 
An  Island  Garden  (1894).  In  1896  appeared  a  complete  edition 
of  her  poems,  edited  by  Sarah  Ome  Jewett.  She  married  in 
1851  Levi  L.  Thaxter  (d.  1884),  a  devoted  student  of  Robert 
Browning's  poetry,  and  spent  most  of  her  life  on  Appledore, 
one  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  where  she  died  on  the  26th  of  August 
1894.  Her  son  Roland  Thaxter  (b.  1858),  a  well-known  crypto- 
gamic  botanist,  became  professor  of  botany  at  Harvard  in  1891. 

THAYER,  ABBOTT  HANDERSON  (1849-  ),  American 
artist,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  12th  of 
August  1849.  He  was  a  pupil  of  J.  L.  G6r6me  at  the  £oole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artists  (1879),  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
(1901),  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  San  Luca,  Rome.  As  a 
painter  of  portraits,  landscapes,  animals  and  the  ideal  figure, 
he  won  high  rank  among  American  artists.  Among  his  best- 
known  pictures  are,  "  Virgin  Enthroned,"  "  Caritas,"  "  In 
Memoriam,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  and  "  Portrait  of  a  Young 
Woman  ";  and  he  did  some  decorative  work  for  the  Walker 
Art  Building,  Bowdoin  College,  Maine.  Thayer  is  also  well 
known  as  a  naturalist.    He  developed  a  theory  of  ^'  protective 


coloration  "  in  animals  (see  Colours  of  Animals),  which  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  among  naturalists.  According 
to  this  theory,  ''  animals  are  painted  by  nature  darkest  on  those 
parts  which  tend  to  be  most  lighted  by  the  sky's  light,  and 
vice  versa  ";  and  the  earth-brown  of  the  upper  parts,  bathed 
in  sky-light,  equals  the  skylight  colour  of  the  bdly,  bathed  in 
earth-yellow  and  shadow. 

See  his  article,  "  The  Law  which  underlies  Protective  Coloration," 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1897 
(Washington,  1898);  and  Concealing  Coloratum  in  the  Animal 
Kingdom  (New  York,  1910),  a  summary  of  his  discoveries,  by  his 
son,  Gerald  H.  Thayer. 

THAYER,  JAMES  BRADLEY  (1831-1902),  American  legal 
writer  and  educationist,  was  born  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  isth  of  January  1831.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1852,  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1856,  in  which  year 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Suffolk  county  and  began  to 
practise  in  Boston.  In  1873-83  he  was  Royall  professor  of 
law  at  Harvard;  in  1883  he  was  transferred  to  the  professor- 
ship which  after  1893  was  known  as  the  Weld  professorship 
and  which  he  held  until  his  death  on  the  14th  of  February  1902. 
He  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  historical  evolution  of  law. 

He  wrote:  The  Origin  and  Scope  of  the  American  Doctrine  of 
Constitutional  Law  (1893);  Cases  on  Evidence  (1892);  Cctses  on 
Constitutional  Law  (1895);  The  Deoelopmenl  oj  Trial  by  Jury 
(1896);  A  Preliminary  Treatise  on  Evidence  at  the  Common  Law 
(1898),  and  a  short  life  of  John  Marshall  (looi);  and  edited  the 
twelfth  edition  of  Kent's  Commentaries  and  the  Letters  of  Chauncey 
Wright  (1877),  and  A  Westward  Journey  with  Mr  Emerson  (1884). 

THAYER,  JOSEPH  HENRY  (1828-190?),  American  biblical 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Boston  on  the  7th  of  November  1828.  He 
studied  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1850.  Subsequently  he  studied  theology  at  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  and  graduated  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1857.  He  preached  in  Quincy,  and  in  1859-64  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  and  in  1862-63  was  chaplain  of  the  40th 
Massachusetts  Volunteers.  He  was  professor  of  sacred  literature 
in  Andover  Seminary  in  1864-82,  and  in  1884  succeeded  Ezra 
Abbot  as  Bussey  professor  of  New  Testament  criticism  in  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  November 
1901,  soon  after  his  resignation  from  the  Bussey  professorship. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Bible  Revision  Committee 
and  recording  secretary  of  the  New  Testament  company.  His 
chief  works  were  his  translation  of  Grimm's  Clavis  Novi  Testa- 
menli  (1887;  revised  1889)  as  A  Creek-English  Lexicon  of  the 
New  TestamerU,  and  his  New  Testament  bibliography  (1890). 

THAYETMYO,  a  town  and  district  in  the  Minbu  division  of 
Upper  Burma.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Irrawaddy,  opposite  Allanmyo.  Pop.  (1901)  15,824.  The 
cantonment  contains  the  wing  of  a  British  battalion  and  a 
native  regiment.  It  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  healthiness. 
There  is  a  special  industry  of  silver  work. 

The  district  has  an  area  of  4750  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  239,706, 
showing  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent,  in  the  decade.  The  total 
rainfall  in  1905  was  41*30  in.  On  the  west  is  the  Arakan 
Yoma  range,  and  on  the  east  the  Pegu  Yomas;  and  the  face  of 
the  country^  where  it  does  not  rise  into  mountains,  is  every- 
where broken  by  low  ranges  of  hills,  many  of  which  are  barren 
and  destitute  of  all  vegetation.  The  greater  part  of  the  district 
is  wooded,  and  the  Yomas  east  and  west  are  covered  with  forests, 
now  mostly  preserved.  The  chief  river  is  the  Irrawaddy,  which 
traverses  Thayetmyo  from  north  to  south.  The  drainage  finds 
its  way  to  the  Irrawaddy  by  three  main  streams  (the  Pwon, 
Ma-htiin  and  Marde)  on  the  west,  and  by  two  (the  Kye-ni  and 
Hput)  on  the  east.  Several  salt  and  hot  springs  occur  in  many 
localities;  petroleum  is  also  found,  and  extensive  Hme  quarries 
exist  a  few  miles  south  of  Thayetmyo.  The  principal  wild 
animab  are  elephants,  rhinoceros,  tigers,  leopards,  black  bears 
and  wild  hog.  Silver  pheasants  and  partridges  are  found  in 
large  numbers,  especially  in  the  mountains.  The  chief  products 
are  rice,  cotton,  oil-seeds  and  tobacco;  cutch  is  also  very 
abundant,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  dye-stuff  is  carried  on 
extensively.     Coal  :has  been  found  in  the  district,  and  earth 
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oil-wells  exist,  but  neither  coal  nor  oil  has  yet  been  extracted 
in  any  quantity.  There  are  403  sq.  m.  of  reserved  forest.  Three 
oil-wells  were  sunk  in  1883  at  Pedaukpin,  but  they  were  found 
unpro:fitable  and  abandoned. 

On  the  annexation  of  Pegu  by  the  British  in  1852-53,  Tha- 
yetmyo  was  formed  into  a  subdivision  of  Prome  district;  and 
in  1870  it  was  erected  into  a  separate  jurisdiction  and  placed 
under  a  deputy-commissioner.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Irra- 
waddy  division  of  Lower  Burma,  but  was  transferred  to  Upper 
Burma  for  administrative  purposes  in  1896. 

THEATRE  (SkarpoVy  **  a  place  for  seeing,"  from  deaaSou),  a 
building  specially  devised  for  dramatic  representations.  The 
drama  arose  from  the  choric  dances  in  honour  of  Dionysus, 
which  were  held  in  a  circular  dandng-place  (6pxfl<rTpa,  Lat. 
orchestra)  in  his  precinct  at  the  foot  of  the  AcropoHs  at  Athens. 
When  the  leader  of  the  chorus  held  a  dialogue  with  the  remaining 
chareutae  he  mounted  the  table  which  stood  beside  the  altar  of 
Dionysus  in  the  centre  of  the  orchestra^  but  as  the  number  of 
actors  and  the  importance  of  the  dialogue  increased,  it  became 
necessary  to  erect  a  platform  at  the  side  of  the  dandng-place 
and  a  booth  in  which  the  performers  could  change  their  dresses 
and  masks.  At  the  same  time  temporary  wooden  stands 
(J,KfKd)  were  set  up  for  the  spectators,  who  no  longer  ranged 
themselves  around  the  whole  ring,  but  only  on  the  slope  of  the 
Acropolis,  facing  southward.  We  are  told  that  the  collapse  of 
the  ticpta,  in  499  B.C.  led  to  the  erection  of  a  permanent  theatre; 
this  was  not,  however,  a  stone  bmlding.  Embankments  were 
made  for  the  support  of  the  spectators'  benches:  the  stage 
buildings  were  of  wood,  and,  although  some  traces  of  a  stone 
theatre  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  5th  century  have  been 
pointed  out,  the  "  theatre  of  Dionysus,"  whose  remains  may  still 
be  seen  (PL  I.  and  II.),  is  in  the  main  a  work  of  the  4th  century. 
It  was  completed  soon  after  340  B.C.  under  the  administration 
of  the  statesman  and  financier  Lycurgus.  Alterations  were 
made  in  the  stage-buUdings  in  the  Hellenistic  period,  imder 
Nero,  and  again  in  the  3rd  century  a.d.  Although  the  proto- 
type of  Greek  theatres,  it  is  not  the  most  perfectly  preserved. 
Amongst  those  of  purely  Greek  design  the  most  typical  is  that 
of  Epidaurus  (PL  I.),  which  was  built  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  4th  century  B.C.  by  Polyclitus  the  Younger.  The  largest 
known  to  Pausanias  was  that  of  Megalopolis,  excavated  by  the 
British  School  at  Athens  in  1889-91,  in  which  the  stage  buildings 
were  replaced  by  the  Thersilion,  a  large  council  -  chamber. 
Others  of  importance  for  the  study  of  the  andent  theatre  have 
been  excavated  at  Delos,  Eretria,  Sicyon  and  Oropus.  None 
of  these,  of  course,  is  contemporary  with  the  classical  period  of 
the  Greek  drama,  and  their  stone  stage-fronts  belong  to  the 
Hellenistic  period. 

In  Asia  Minor  we  find  a  type  of  theatre  (belonging  to  a  some- 
what later  date)  with  a  broader,  lower  and  deeper  stage;  and 


Fig  I. — Diagram  showing  the  principle  on  which  the  Greek 
theatre  was  planned  according  to  Vitruvius. 

the  Roman  theatre  (see  below)  carries  these  changes  still  further. 
Before  discussing  their  significance  it  will  be  best  to  describe 
the  parts  of  the  ancient  theatre,  the  fullest  account  of  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fifth  book  of  Vitruvius  (written  in  the  Augustan 
period). 

Its  three  main  divisions  were  the  auditorium  (Lat.  cavea\  it  had 
no  technical  name  in  Greek),  the  orchestra,  and  the  stage  buildings 
isncrpHi,  literally  "  tent  "  or  '*  booth  "  Lat.  scena).  As  the  orchestra 
was  the  germ  of  the  theatre,  so  it  determined  its  shape,  and  in  the 
Gr.3ek  theatre  preserved  its  circular  form  in  many  instances  (as  at 


Epidaurus).  In  the  scheme  of  i>roportion8  given  by  Vitniviu8» 
however  (see  fig.  i,  which  carries  its  own  expGination),  a  segment 
{ihgS)  was  cut  off  by  the  stage-front  {irpotrKfivtovt  proscenium). 
The  auditorium  was  divided  bv  flights  of  seats  into  wedge-shaped 
blocks  (kcak£5cs,  cunei)  and  also  longitudinally  by  a  gangway 
(StAtuMAf  praecincUo),  In  Greece  the  slope  of  a  hill  was  always 
chosen  for  the  auditorium  and  furnished  with  stone  seats  in  tiers 
like  steps.  The  slope  of  the  Acropoli3  faces  south,  which  (as 
Vitruvius  points  out)  was  the  worst  aspect  for  the  spectators; 
but  this  was  unavoidable  for  religious  reasons,  since  the  perform- 
ances had  to  be  held  in  the  precinct  of  Dionysus.  At  Athens  the 
inner  boundary  was  a  semicircle  with  the  ends  prolonged  in  parallel 
straight  lines,  which  gave  the  spectators  in  the  wings  a  better  view 
of  the  stage  than  that  obtainable  in  those  theatres  where  (according 
to  the  Vitruvian  rule)  the  boundary  was  segmental.    At  Epidaurus 
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Fig.  2. 
From  D5rpfeld  and  Reisch,  Das  griechische  Theater. 

abf   double  western  wall. 

bCf    single  wall. 

aa,  ggt  walls  terminating  wings  of  auditorium. 

6,  /,  entrances. 

c,  the  **  katatome  "  (where  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  was  met 

by  the  walls). 

d,  e,  diazoma. 

fgf  eastern  boundary  wall. 

hht  front  wall  of  Neronian  stage. 

t,  fragment  5th-century  orchestra. 

klntf  ancient  masonry  (?  of  supporting  walls). 

nn,  oldest  stage  buildings. 

oOt  stone  proscenium  (ist  or  2nd  century  B.C.). 

pt  foundations  of  Neronian  side  wings. 

jr,  fragments  5th-century  orchestra. 

Sf  4th-century  portico. 

/,  old  Dionysus  temple. 

a  compromise  was  effected  by  prolonging  the  ends  of  the  semi- 
circle as  segments  of  a  curve  with  a  lon^jer  radius.  The  best  seats 
were  in  the  lowest  row;  at  Athens  this  was  formed  by  a  series 
of  marble  thrones  assigned  to  various  priests  or  officials  whose 
titles  may  be  read  on  those  (60  out  of  67)  which  are  now  preserved. 
The  priest  of  Dionysus  occupied  the  central  throne.  In  some 
theatres  benches  with  backs  took  the  place  of  separate  thrones. 
The  right  of  sitting  in  reserved  places  was  called  irpoe5p£e. 

The  orchestra,  which  was  separated  from  the  auditorium  by  a 
gutter  and  kerb  and  generally  paved  with  slabs,  contained  an 
altar  of  Dionysus  called  the  ^ujneXiy,  whence  the  choral  or  musical 
contests  which  took  place  in  it  were  called  it.yQv€s  Bv/UKucoL. 
At  Athens  this  altar  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  lozenge-shaped  marble 
pavement.  In  a  few  theatres  subterranean  passages  have  been 
found,   leading   from   the  stage-buildings  to  the   middle  of  the 
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orchestra,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  the 
appearance  of  actors  {e.g.  as  enosts)  in  the  orchestra:  they  do  not 
exist,  however,  at  Athens  or  Epidaurus,  so  that  no  general  argu- 
ment can  be  founded  on  their  remains. 

The  stage  buildings  of  the  earliest  Greek  theatres  have  been 
destroyed  save  for  the  foundations  and  architectural  fragments, 
and  the  interpretation  of  their  remains  presents  a  difficult  problem. 
Whether  built  on  level  ground  or  (as  at  Sicyon  and  elsewhere) 
excavated  in  rock  or  earth  they  consisted  of  a  rectangular  structure 
two  stories  high,  usually  with  projecting  side  wings  (irapturK^via). 
Between  these  wings  was  the  irpocK^pu>p  (stage),  which  at  Athens 
and  indeed  in  all  early  theatres  was  built  of  wood,  but  was  after- 
wards reconstructed  m  stone,  with  a  front  formed  by  a  row  of 
columns  from  lo  to  13  ft.  high;  its  depth  varied  from  8  to  10 J  ft. 
It  has  been  argued  by  Ddrpfeld  that  the  xpoaic^piop  was  not  a 
stage,  but  a  background,  which  could  be  characterized  as  a  palace, 
temple,  &c.,  by  means  of  painted  irbfOKa  set  ui>  in  the  intervals 
between  the  columns,  and  that  throughout  the  history  of  the  Greek 
drama  actors  as  well  as  chorus  performed  in  the  orchestra.  This 
theory  has  been  supported  by  arguments  drawn  from  passages  of 
the  dassical  dramatists,  which  seem  to  imply  that  actors  and 
chorus  were  on  the  same  level,  and  by  a  priori  considerations 
regarding  the  unfitness  of  so  hi^h  and  narrow  a  platform,  uncon- 
nected with  the  orchestra  by  stairs  (except  such  temporary  wooden 
steps  as  may  have  left  no  trace  in  extant  remains),  for  a  stage. 
But  these  arguments  are  outweighed  by  the  positive  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  and  inscriptions  that  the  actors  in  the  Greek  drama 
mounted  on  a  platform  (dxplfiai)  which  was  also  called  the  'koyeiov 
Q*  speaking-place  "),  and  the  description  of  the  Greek  theatre  by 
A^truvius,  wno  tells  us  that  the  \oytlop  (Lat.  pulpitum)  was  narrower 
than  that  of  the  Roman  theatre,  and  was  from  10  to  12  ft.  high. 
Moreover  the  background  afforded  by  the  Hellenistic  irpoo-ir^i'ia  would 
have  been  diminutive  in  its  proportions — ^it  must  be  remembered 
that  Greek  actors  stood  some  6  ft.  6  in.  high  when  wearing  the 
cothurnus  and  tragic  mask — and  quite  unlike  a  palace  or  temple. 
They  never  have  more  than  one  doorway  in  tne  centre,  though 
Vitruvius  prescribes  three,  and  in  some  theatres  (where  the  stage- 
buildings  were  partly  excavated)  there  are  no  rooms  at  the  back 
of  them,  but  either  virgin  rock  or  earth.  We  may  therefore  dis- 
miss Dorpfeld's  theory:  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
wooden  sta^e  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  was  much  lower  than  that 
of  Hellenistic  times,  when  the  chorus  had  either  disappeared  from 
dramatic  performances  or  performed  musical  interludes  uncon- 
nected with  the  action  of  the  play.  Horace,  in  fact,  says  of 
Aeschylus:  "Aeschylus  ,  .  .  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis,"  and 
doubtless  preserves  a  fragment  of  genuine  tradition.  When  chorus 
and  actors  came  into  contact,  wooden  steps  could  be  used,  and 
that  such  were  employed  even  in  the  later  drama  is  proved  by 
the  evidence  of  South  Italian  vase-paintings  which  represent  the 
Phylakes  or  burlesques  popular  at  Tarentum. 

The  fagade  of  the  <r«ji^  furnished  an  architectural  background, 
and  this  was  supplemented  by  painted  scenery,  which,  according 
to  Aristotle,  was  introduced  by  Sophocles:  Vitruvius,  however,  tells 
us  that  the  first  scene-painter,  Agatharchus,  worked  for  Aeschylus. 
In  their  days  the  axripri  was,  of  course,  a  mere  booth.  Changes 
of  scene  were  very  rare — there  are  only  two  in  the  extant  classical 
tragedies — and  were  brought  about  by  the  use  of  revolving  prisms 
{Ttplcucrai).  Other  appliances  used  in  the  Greek  drama  were  the 
kKicOKXrifia,  a  low  platform  on  rollers  which  was  pushed  forward  in 
order  to  show  an  action  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  interior  of 
the  vKTivii  (the  scene  in  a  Greek  play  was  always  laid  in  the  open 
air),  and  the  M»?x<«^f  a  crane  by  which  an  actor  representing  a 
:od  could  be  suspended  in  mid-air  (hence  the  phrase  (Uus  ex  machina). 
ti  the  upper  part  of  the  aiaipii  was  a  balcony  called  the  SurrtyLa 
('*  secona  story  "),  .and  at  the  top  a  narrow  platform  called  the 
9to\oy€ioPt  upon  which  gods  supposed  to  be  stationary  in  heaven 
could  appear.  Ghosts  ascending  from  the  underworld  mounted 
the  x^-P^vioi  KklnoKtSt  whose  position  b  uncertain.  The  fipoprelop 
was  a  machine  for  imitating  thunder  by  means  of  stones  rolled 
in  metal  jars.  It  is  far  from  certain  whether  a  drop-scene  was 
used  in  the  classical  period  of  the  Greek  drama;  in  later  times 
and  in  the  Roman  theatre  a  curtain  (a(rXcUa,  Lat.  aidaea,  sifariutn) 
was  let  down  into  a  narrow  slit  in  front  of  the  stage  before  the 
play  began  and  drawn  up  at  the  end. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  in  the  later  Hellenistic  theatres 
the  stage  was  made  broader,  lower  and  deeper,  and  in  the  Roman 
theatre,  the  principle  of  whose  construction,  as  explained  by  Vitru- 
vius, is  illustratecf  by  fie.  3,  the  orchestra  is  reduced  to  a  semi- 
drcle  (acd).  The  line  efis  that  of  the  backpjround  [scenae  frons) 
and  its  limits  are  those  of  the  cavea  or  auditonum. 

The  Romans,  by  their  use  of  the  arch  in  construction  and  also 
of  concrete  for  vaulting,  were  enabled  to  erect  theatres  on  level 
groimd,  such  as  the  Campus  Martius  at  Rome,  where  an  elaborate 
structure,  usually  in  three  stories  of  arcades,*  took  the  place  of 

^  Vitruvius  prescribes  for  the  Roman  theatre  a  portico  running 
round  the  interior  of  the  auditorium  on  the  level  of  the  topmost 
row  of  seats;  remains  of  such  a  portico  (or,  as  at  Aspendus,  of  a 
series  of  arcades)  can  sometimes  be  traced. 
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the  natural  hill-slope  of  Greek  theatres.  The  Roman  theatre 
thus  became  an  organic  whole;  the  auditorium  and  stage- 
buildings  were  structurally  connected,  and  the  orchestra  was 
entered  from  the  wings,  not  by  open  passages  (irapddoi)  as  in 
Greece,  but  by  vaulted  corridors.  The  orchestra  was  no 
longer  used  for  the  performances  (whether  dramatic,  musical 
or  merely  spectacular),  but  was  reserved  for  senators  and 
other  p>ersons  of  distinction.  Hence  (as  Vitruvius  points  out) 
arose  the  necessity  for  lowering  and  enlarging  the  stage.  It  is 
hard  to  say  when  this  change  was  made  or  at  what  date  it  was 
first  introduced  into  Italy  (if  it  did  not  originate  in  the  west). 
The  larger  of  the  two  theatres  at  Pompeii  dates  from  the  Hellen- 
istic period,  but  was  thrice  reconstructed,  and  it  is  not  clear  to 
what  date  we  are  to  assign  the  low  stage  of  Roman  pattern; 
possibly  it  belongs  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  Roman  colony 
at  Pompeii  foimded  by  Sulla  (b.c.  80).  The  theatre  of  Pompey 
(see  below)  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  copied  from  that 
of  Mytilene,  which  suggests  that  the  Rom^n-  theatre  was  de- 
rived from  a  late  Greek  model;  and  this  is  made  probable  by 
the  existence  of  transitional  forms. 

During  the  Republican  period  the  erection  of  permanent 
theatres  with  seats  for  the  spectators  was  thought  to  savour 
of  Greek  luxury  and  to  be  unworthy  of  the  stern  simplicity 
of  the  Roman  citizens.  Thus  in  154  B.C.  Sdpio  Nasica  induced 
the  senate  to  demolish  the  first  stone  theatre  which  had  been 
begun  by  C.  Cassius  Longinus  (*^  tanquam  inutile  et  nociturum 
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Fig.  3. — Diagram  showing  the  principle  on  which  the  Roman 
theatre  was  planned  according  to  Vitruvius. 

publicis  moribus,"  Liv.  Epii.  48).  Even  in  55  B.C.,  when 
Pompey  began  the  theatre  of  which  remains  still  exist  in  Rome, 
he  thought  it  wise  to  place  a  shrine  to  Venus  Victrix  at  the  top 
of  the  cavea,  as  a  sort  of  excuse  for  having  stone  seats  below  it — 
the  seats  theoretically  serving  as  steps  to  reach  the  temple. 
This  theatre,  which  was  completed  in  52  B.C.,  is  spoken  of  by 
Vitruvius  as  "  the  stone  theatre  "  par  excellence:  it  is  said  by 
Pliny  to  have  held  40,000  people.'  It  was  also  used  as  an  amphi" 
theatre  for  the  bloody  shows  in  which  the  Romans  took  greater 
pleasure  than  in  the  purer  intellectual  enjojrment  of  the  drama. 
At  its  inauguration  500  lions  and  20  elephants  were  killed  by 
gladiators.  Near  it  two  other  theatres  were  erected,  one  begim 
by  Julius  Caesar  and  finished  by  Augustus  in  13  B.C.,  under  the 
name  of  his  nephew  Marcellus,'  and  another  built  about  the 
same  date  by  Cornelius  Balbus  (Suet.  Aug.  29;  Pliny,  H.  N, 
xxxvi.  59).  Scanty  remains  exist  of  this  last  theatre,  but  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  are  among  the  most  imposing 
of  the  buildings  of  ancient  Rome. 

A  long  account  is  given  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  5  and  114) 
of  a  most  magnificent  temporary  theatre  built  by  the  aedile 
M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  in  58  B.C.  It  is  said  to  have  held  the  in- 
credible number  of  80,000  people,  and  was  a  work  of  the  most 
costly  splendour.  Still  less  credible  is  the  account  which  Pliny 
gives  (H,  N.  xxxvi.  116)  of  two  wooden  theatres  built  by 
C.  Curio  in  50  B.C.,  which  were  made  to  revolve  on  pivots,  so 
that  the  two  together  could  form  an  amphitheatre  in  the  after- 
noon, after  having  been  used  as  two  separate  theatres  in  the 
morning. 

All  Roman  provincial  towns  of  any  importance  possessed  at 
least  one  theatre;  many  of  these  are  partly  preserved.     On 

*  Huelsen  has  shown  that  this  statement  is  exaggerated,  and 
estimates  the  number  of  spectators  at  9000  to  10,000. 

•Accordine  to  Livy  (xl.  51),  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  was  built 
on  the  site  of  an  earlier  one  erected  by  Aemilius  Lepidus. 
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EPIDAURUS,  THE  THEATRE  FROM  THE  WEST. 


Photo,  W.Ltai. 
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ATHENS,  THE  THEATRE  OF  DIONYSUS  FROM  THE  ACROPOLIS. 
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Plate  II. 
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Photo  A.  M.  Woodward. 

ASPENDUS,  INTERIOR  OF  THE  UPPER 
GALLERY  OF  THE  THEATRE. 


Photo,  R.  Elsey  Smith. 
ATHENS.  PRINCIPAL  SEATS   IN   THE   THEATRE   OF    DIONYSUS. 


Photo,  A.  M.  Woodward. 

ASPENDUS,   THE  STAGE  WALL. 


INTERIOR  OF  THEATRE.  ORANGE. 


Photo,  ManseU  6*  Co. 
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H.  II.  mil  be  fouDd  reptoductions  of  two  of  the  most  important 
— that  of  Aspendus  m  Pamphylia,  which  illustrates  the  Eastern 
type  showing  Hellenistic  influence,  and  that  of  Arausio  (Orange) 
in  South  Gaul.  Covered  theatres  were  sometimes  built,  whether 
on  account  of  climatic  conditions  (as  at  Aosta)  or  more  commonly 
for  musical  performances.  These  latter  were  generally  called 
Odea  (Gr.  (fideioVj  a  place  for  singing).  The  best  preserved  is 
the  Odeum  of  Herodes  Atticus,  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
Athenian  Acropolis,  which  has  a  semicircular  orchestra.  It 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  by  Herodes  Atticus,*  a  very 
wealthy  Greek,  who  spent  enormous  sums  in  beautifying  the 
city  of  Athens,  in  honour  of  his  wife  Regilla.  Its  cavea,  which 
is  excavated  in  the  rock,  held  about  6000  people;  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  great  Dionysiac  theatre  by  a  long  and  lofty 
porticus  or*  stoa,  of  which  considerable  remains  still  exist, 
probably  a  late  restoration  of  the  stoa  built  by  Eumenes  II. 
of  Pergamum.  It  was  also  a  common  practice  to  build  a  small 
covered  theatre  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  open  one,  where  per- 
formal?  ces  might  take  place  in  bad  weather.  We  have  an  example 
pf  this  at  Pompeii.  The  Romans  used  scenery  and  stage  effects 
of  more  elaboration  than  was  the  custom  in  Greece.  Vitruvius 
(iii.  7)  mentions  three  sorts  of  movable  scenery: — (i)  for  the 
tragic  drama,  fa^des  with  columns  representing  public  build- 
ings; (2)  for  comic  plays,  private  houses  with  practicable 
windows  and  balconies;*  and  (3)  for  the  satyric  drama,  rustic 
scenes,  with  mountains,  caverns  and  trees. 

Bibliography. — By  far  the  fullest  account  of  the  Greek  theatre 
is  given  in  Ddrpfeld  and  Reisch,  Das  griechische  Theater  (Athens, 
1896).  Its  main  thesis  is,  however,  rejected  by  many  archaeo- 
logists on  the  grounds  stated  above.  Puchstein,  Die  griechische 
Biihne^  endeavours  to  prove  that  a  stone  theatre  was  built  at 
Athens  in  the  5th  century  B.C.,  and  that  the  proscenium  usually 
supposed  to  be  Hellenistic  dates  from  the  time  ot  Lycurgus  (above). 
For  English  readers  the  best  account  of  the  Greek  [theatre  is  to 
be  found  in  A.  E.  Haigh's  AtUc  Theatre  (3rd  ed.,  revised  by  A.  W. 
Pickard-Cambridge,  1^7),  where  a  bibliography  of  the  voluminous 
literature  of  recent  times  is  given.  Albert  Nlflller's  Lehrhuch  der 
griechischen  Buhnenaltertiimer  (Freiburg,  1886)  is  indispensable  to 
the  student.  For  the  Roman  theatre  reference  may  be  made  to 
Durm,  Baukunst  der  Romer^  ed.  2,  pp<  645  ff.  .r 

-.a-H.  M.;  H.S.J.) 

The  Modern  Theatre 

During  the  middle  ages  miracle  plays  ¥nth  sacred  scenes  were 
the  favourite  kind  of  drama;  no  special  buildings  were  erected 
for  these,  as  they  were  represented  either  in  churches  or  in 
temporary  booths.  In  the  i6th  century  the  revival  of  the 
secular  drama,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  formed  so  im- 
portant a  part,  of  the  literature  of  England,  was  carried  on  in 
tents,  wooden  sheds,  or  courtyards  of  inns,  mostly  by  strolling 
actors  of  a  very  low  class.  It  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of 
the  century  that  a  permanent  building  was  constructed  and 
licensed  for  dramatic  representations,  under  the  management 
of  Shakespeare  and  Burbage.  •         .     . 

The  first  building  specially  erected  in  London  for  dramatic 
purposes  was  built  in  1576-77  by  the  actor  James  Burbage. 
It  was  constructed  of  timber,  and  stood  in  Holywell  Lane, 
Shoreditch,  till  1598,  when  it  was  pulled  down;  it  was  known 
as  "  The  Theatre  "  par  excellence.  Of  almost  equally  early  date 
was  the  "  Curtain  "  theatre,  also  in  Shoreditch;  so  called  from 
the  plot  of  ground,  known  as  "  The  Curten,"  on  which  it  stood. 
It  probably  continued  in  use  till  the  general  closing  of  theatres 
by  order  of  the  parliament  in  1642.  The  "  Globe  "  theatre, 
famous  for  its  association  with  Shakespeare,  was  built  by  James 
Burbage,  who  used  the  materials  of  "  The  Theatre,"  in  the  year 
1599.  Its  site  was  in  Southwark,  in  the  Bankside,  near  the 
"  Bear  Gardens."  It  was  an  octagonal  structure  of  wood,  with 
lath  and  plaster  between  the  main  framework.  It  was  burnt 
in  1613,  rebuilt,  and  finally  pulled  down  and  its  site  built  over 

^  This  theatre  was  not  begun  when  Pausanias  wrote  his  book 
AUica^  and  was  complete  when  he  wrote  the  Achaica  (see  Paus. 
vii.  20).    It  is  illustrated  in  Mon,  Inst,  vi.,  plate  16.  .  ' ' 

•  These  are  shown  on  Graeco- Roman  vases  of  the  latest  type, 
with  paintings  of  burlesque  parodies  of  mythological  stories.^ 


in  1644.  Its  name  was  derived  from  its  sign  of  Atlas  supporting 
the  globe.  Near  it  were  two  less  important  theatres,  "  The 
Rose,"  opened  in  1592  by  Henslowe,  and  "The  Swan"  (see 
below),  opened  in  1598  and  partly  owned  also  by  Henslowe; 
like  the  Globe,  the  latter  was  an  octagonal  wood-and-plaster 
building.  The  "  Blackfriars  "  theatre,  another  of  theBurbages' 
ventures,  was  built  in  1596,  near  the  old  Dominican  friary.  The 
"  Fortune  "  theatre  was  built  by  Edward  Alleyn,  the  actor,  in 
1599,  at  a  cost,  induding  the  site,  of  £1320.  It  stood  between 
Whitecross  Street  and  Golding  Lane.  It  stood  as  late  as  1819, 
when  a  drawing  of  it  was  given  by  Wilkinson  (Londina  iUusifatOy 
1 81 9).  The  "  Red  Bull "  theatre  was  probably  originally  the 
galleried  court  of  an  inn,  which  was  adapted  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Other  early 
theatres  were  the  "  Hope  "  or  "  Paris  Garden  "  theatre,  the 
"  Whitefriars "  and  "  Salisbury  Court "  theatres,  and  the 
"  Newington  "  theatre.  A  curious  panoramic  view  of  London, 
engraved  by  Visscher  in  161 6,  shows  the  Globe,  the  Hope  and 
the  Swan  theatres. 

The  plan  of  the  first  English  theatres  appears  to  have  had  no 
connexion  with  those  of  classical  times,  as  was  the  case  in  Italy: 
it  was  evidently  produced  in  an  almost  accidental  way  by  the 
early  custom  of  erecting  a  temporary  platform  or  stage  in  the 
middle  of  the  open  courtyard  of  an  inn,  in  which  the  galleries 
all  round  the  court  formed  boxes  for  the  chief  spectators, 
while  the  poorer  part  of  the  audience  stood  in  the  court  on  all 
sides  of  the  central  stage.  Something  similar  to  this  arrange- 
ment, unsuitable  though  it  now  seems,  was  reproduced  even 
in  buildings,  such  as  the  Globe,  the  Fortune  and  the  Swan, 
which  were  specially  designed  for  the  drama.  In  these  and 
other  early  theatres  there  was  a  central  platform  for  the  stage, 
surrounded  by  seats  except  on  one  side,  where  there  was  a 
"  green-room  "  or  "  tireynge-howse."  The  upper  galleries  or 
boxes  completely  surrounded  the  stage,  even  the  space  over  the 
green-room  being  occupied  by  boxes.  This  being  the  arrange- 
ment, it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  octagonal  plan  was  selected  in 
most  cases,  though  not  in  all — the  Fortune  theatre,  for  example, 
was  square.  An  interesting  specification  and  contract  for  the 
building  of  the  Fortune  theatre  (see  below)  is  printed  by 
Halhwell-PhiUipps  (op,  cit,  infra^  p.  164).  In  all  its  details  the 
Fortune  is  spedfied  to  be  like  the  Globe,  except  that  it  is  to  be 
square  in  plan,  and  with  timbers  of  heavier  scantling.  The 
walls  are  to  be  of  wood  and  plaster,  the  roof  tiled,  with  lead 
gutters,  the  stage  of  oak,  with  a  "  shadow  "  or  cover  over  it,  and 
the  "  tireynge-howse  "  to  have  glazed  windows.  Two  sorts  of 
boxes  are  mentioned,  viz.,  "  gentlemen^s  roomes  "  and  "  twoo- 
pennie  roomes."  A  woodcut  showing  this  arrangement  of  the 
interior  is  given  in  a  collection  of  plays  edited  by  Kirkman  in 
1672.  The  vexed  question  of  the  construction  of  these  theatres 
has  been  much  discussed  in  recent  years.  In  1888  a  drawing 
of  the  Swan  theatre  {^>  4),  apparently  copied  from  a  rough 
drawing  in  a  London  letter  from  the  traveller  Johannes  de  Witt, 
was  discovered  by  Dr  Karl  Gaedertz  in  a  manuscript  volume 
in  the  Utrecht  University  library,  consisting  of  the  common- 
place book  of  Arend  van  Buchell  (i  565-1 641).  While  un- 
doubtedly authentic,  and  probably  broadly  accurate,  this 
copied  sketch  cannot  be  accepted,  however,  as  giving  the  regular 
or  typical  plan  of  the  contemporary  theatre,  as  in  some  respects 
it  does  not  fulfil  the  known  conditions  of  the  stage.  What 
that  typical  plan  was,  if  (as  is  probable)  one  actually  existed, 
has  led  to  much  learned  conjecture  and  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  regards  the  details  required  by  the  interpretation 
of  contemporary  stage  directions  on  the  necessities  of  the  action 
in  contemporary  drama.  The  ingenious  reconstruction  (fig.  5), 
drawn  by  W.  H.  Godfrey  in  1907,  of  the  Fortune  thieatre, 
following  the  builder's  specification,  appears  to  approach  very 
nearly  to  satisfying  all  the  requirements.  (See  "  The  Elizabethan 
Stage,"  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (London),  April  1908.) 

In  the  1 6th  and  17  th  centuries  a  favourite  kind  of  theatrical 
representation  was  in  the  form  of  "  masques,"  with  processions  of 
grotesquely  attired  actors  and  temporary  scenic  effects  of  great 
splendour  and  mechanical  ingenuity.    In  the  reigns  of  James  L 
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and  Charles  I.,  Ben  Jonson  and  the  architect  Injigo  Jones  worked 
together  in  the  production  of  these  "  masques,"  Jonson  writing 
the  words  and  Ittigo  Jones  devising  the  scenic  effects,  the  latter 
being  very  costly  and  complicated,  with  gorgeous  buildings, 
landscapes,  and  clouds  or  mountains,  which  opened  to  display 
mimic  deities,  thrown  into  relief  by  coloured  lights.  These 
masques  were  a  form  of  opera,  in  which  Ben  Jonson's  words 
were  set  to  music.  Ben  Jonson  received  no  more  for  his  libretto 
than  Inigo  Jones  did  for  his  scenic  devices,  and  was  not  un- 
naturally annoyed  at  the  secondary  place  which  he  was  made 
to  occupy:  he  therefore  revenged  himself  by  writing  severe 
satires  on  Inigo  Jones  and  the  system  which  placed  the  literary 
and  mechanical  parts  of  the  opera  on  the  same  footing.  In  an 
autograph  MS.  which  still  exists  this  satirical  line  occurs — 
"  Painting  and  carpentry  are  the  soul  of  masque  "  (see  Cunning- 
ham, Life  of  Inigo  J  ones  y  London,  1848). 

In  Italy,  during  the  i6th  century,  the  drama  occupied  a 
more  important  position,  and  several  theatres  were  erected, 
professedly  on  the  model  of  the  classic  theatre  of  Vitruvius. 
One  of  these,  the  Teatro  Olimpico  at  Vicenza,  still  exists;  it 
was  designed  by  Palladio,  but  was  not  completed  till  1584, 
four  years  after  his  death.  It  has  an  architectural  scena,  with 
various  orders  of  columns,  rows  of  statues  in  niches,  and  the 
three  doors  of  the  classic  theatre;  but  the  whole  is  painted  with 
strong  perspective  effects  which  are  very  unclassical  in  spirit. 
Scamozzi,  Palladio's  pupil,  who  completed  the  Teatro  Olimpico, 


Fig.  4. — Swan  Theatre;  from  Sidney  Lee's  Life  of  William 
Shakespeare,  by  permission. 

built  another  pseudo-classical  theatre  in  1588  at  Sabbionetta  for 
the  duke  Vespasiano  Gonzaga,  but  this  does  not  now  exist. 

In  France  the  miracle  play  developed  into  the  secular  drama 
rather  earlier  than  in  England.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XL, 
about  1467,  the  "  Brothers  of  the  Passion  "  had  a  theatre 
which  was  partly  religious  and  partly  satirical.  In  the  i6th 
century  Catherine  de'  Medici  is  said  to  have  spent  incredible 
sums  on  the  dresses  and  scenery  for  the  representation  of  the 


Italifl^  ballet;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  xyth  century  the  regular 
opera  was  introduced  at  Paris. 

At  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  the  theatres  of  San  Carlo 
at  Naples,  La  Scala  at  Milan,  and  La  Fenice  at  Venice  were  the 
finest  in  Europe;  all  these  were  rebuilt  in  the  19th  century. 


Fig.  S.—The  Fortune  Theatre;  restoration  of  Walter  H.  Godfrey. 

but  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  later  theatres  of  London,  Paris, 
St  Petersburg  and  other  great  cities  of  Europe  and  America, 
both  in  size  and  architectural  splendour. 

Authorities. — Much  valuable  information  about  the  early 
theatres  of  London  is  given  by  Wilkinson,  Londina  illustraia  (1819), 
in  which  are  engravings  of  some  of  them.  See  also  Collier,  Htst, 
of  Dramatic  Poetry  (1879);  Halliwell-Phillipps,  Life  of  Shakespeare 
(1883);  R-  Lowe,  Life  of  T.  BetUrton;  Malone,  History  of  the 
Stage  (1790),  republished  by  Boswell  in  1821 ;  the  publications  of 
the  New  Shakspere  Society;  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commission ;  and  a  series  of  articles  on  early  London  theatres* 
by  T.  F.  Ordish,  in  The  Antiquary,  vols,  xi.,  xii.  and  xiv.  (1885^86). 

On  the  problems  connects!  with  the  construction  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan theatre,  see  Dr  Cecil  Brodmeier,  Die  Shakespeare-BUhne 
nach  den  alten  Buhneranweisungen  (Weimar,  1904);  Dr  Paul 
Monkemeyer,  Prolegomena  einer  Darstellun^  der  Englischen  Volks- 
huhne  zur  Elizabeth  und  Stuart  Zeit  (Leipzig,  1905) ;  Dr  Richard 
Wegener,  Die  Buhneneinrichtung  des  Shakespeareschen  Theaters  nach 
dem  zeitgenossischen  drama  (Halle,  1907);  George  F.  Reynolds, 
SoTTte  Principles  of  Elizabethan  Staging  (Chicago  University,  1905) ; 
E.  K.  Chambers,  "  The  Stage  of  the  Globe,"  in  vol.  x.  of  the  Strat- 
ford Shakespeare  (1904);  Victor  E.  Albright,  A  Typical  Shake- 
sperian  Stage  (New  York,  1908).  ^ 
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Modern  Stage  Mechanism 

A  movement  known  as  "  Stage  Reform "  originated  in 
Austria  about  1880,  with  the  primary  object  of  encouraging 
the  greatest  possible  imitation  of  nature  in  the  presentation  of 
opera  and  drama.  The  rudiments  of  art  as  understood  by 
painters,  sculptors,  architects  and  the  cultured  public  of  the 
day  were  to  be  applied  to  the  stage,  and  a  true  scenic  art  was 
to  take  the  place  of  the  nondescript  mounting  previously  given. 
To  facilitate  the  efiForts  of  the  scenic  artist,  the  fullest  applica- 
tion of  modern  science,  notably  of  mechanics  and  hydraulics, 
and  the  introduction  of  up-to-date  methods  of  lighting  were 
considered  essential.  The  numerous  fatal  conflagrations 
which  had  originated  on  the  stage  caused  the  question  of  pro- 
tection from  fire  to  be  closely  associated  with  this  movement, 
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and  the  enterprise  made  great  headway,  more  particularly  on 
account  of  the  protective  measures  against  fire  proposed  soon 
after  the  burning  of  the  old  Ring  Theatre  at  Vienna.  The 
movement  gradually  developed  throughout  Austria  and  Ger- 
many and  spread  beyond  the  frontiers  of  these  countries.  Con- 
currently, hidependent  movements  originated  elsewhere,  and 
from  1885  to  1895  a  transitional  period  may  be  said  to  have 
existed  for  the  stage,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States, 
but  by  the  dose  of  the  19th  century  the  necessity  for  reform 
was  recognized  in  every  country.  During  the  transitional 
time  various  unsatisfactory  experiments  were  made,  some  of 
the  boldest  experiments  proving  costly  failures,  yet  serving, 
because  of  such  features  as  were  valuable,  as  a  basis  for  further 
developments.  Great  Britain  and  France  were  almost  the  last 
countries  touched  by  this  movement,  although  in  England 
throughout  the  'nineties  there  was  considerable  improvement 
in  actual  scenic  art  and  stage-mounting,  as  far  as  this  could  be 
brought  about  without  the  aid  of  improved  stage  mechanism. 

Among  those  primarily  responsible  for  this  new  epoch  in 
scenic  art  in  Great  Britain  were  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  Mr 
Beerbohm  Tree,  both  actor-managers,  Mr  Hubert  von  Herkomer, 
R.A.,  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema,  R.A.,  and  Mr  Edwin  O.  Sachs, 
architect.  Although  almost  last  in  the  application  of  stage 
reform  in  its  best  sense,  England  really  completed  the  experi- 
mental period  with  the  modernization  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden,  where,  by  the  opening  of  the  season 
of  1902,  the  directorate  were  provided  with  the  latest  improve- 
ments of  mechanical  skill  for  the  almost  complete  re-equipment 
of  stage  scenery.  This  work  of  remodelling  was  carried  out  by 
the  Grand  Opera  Syndic^ate,  with  Mr  Edwin  O.  Sachs  as  tech- 
nical adviser  and  architect.  Modem  mechanism  has  also  been 
applied  at  the  Apollo  Theatre,  London,  where,  however,  the 
stage  equipment  was  bodily  imported  from  the  Continent  and 
does  not  include  any  mechanically  or  electrically  driven  parts, 
manual  labour  alone  being  used.  The  stage  mechanism  which 
was  employed  in  the  equipment  of  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden,  embodies  the  Sachs  system  of  dividing  the  stage- 
floor  into  a  few  large  sections  and  working  them  with  the  aid 
of  electrical  power,  the  Brandt  system  of  counter-weighting 
for  the  suspension  of  all  scenery  from  above,  the  application 
of  light  in  four  colours  by  electricity,  and  the  designing  of  all 
scenery  to  accord  as  much  as  possible  with  nature,  the  whole 
mounting  being  built  up  on  the  basis  of  a  flat  stage  as  distinct 
from  the  sloping  stage  of  old. 

The  classification  of  stages  generally,  both  home  and  foreign, 
whether  for  the  production  of  opera  or  t>lays,  should  be  made 
Stage  ^  follows:  wood  stages,  wood  and  iron  stages,  and  iron 
Mectaa*  Stages,  with  subdivisions  according  to  the  power  chiefly 
^'°*  employed  in  working  the  appliances.  These  subsections 

are:  manual  labour,  hydraulics  and  electricity.  Owing  to  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  steam  for  motor  power  in  connexion  with 
stage  machinery,  a  separate  subdivision  for  appliances  where 
steam  is  employed  is  not  required.  With  the  wood  stage  and  the 
wood  and  iron  stage  manual  laboiu:  alone  is  utilized.  But  in 
the  iron  stage  manual  labour,  hydraulic  power  and  electric 
power  are  either  used  individually,  or  a  combination  of  any 
two  or  three  of  these  classes  is  applied.  The  first  series  of  stages 
built  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Stage  Reform  was 
erected  on  what  was  termed  the  "  asphaleia  "  system,  in  which 
direct  hydraulic  power  was  utilized  throughout.  The  stage- 
floor  is  divided  into  innumerable  small  sections  supported  on 
rams  (some  working  telescopically),  whilst  everything  suspended 
from  above  is  also  worked  mechanically  by  hydraulic  power. 
Notable  examples  are  the  Budapest  Opera  House  and  the 
Municipal  Theatre  at  Halle. 

The  next  type  is  that  of  the  stage  of  the  Court  Theatre, 
Vienna,  which,  although  based  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
"  asphaleia  '*  system,  showed  somewhat  larger  sections.  These 
are  suspended  by  cables  and  worked  indirectly  by  small 
hydraulic  rams  placed  at  the  side,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  top 
work  is  manipulated  by  manual  labour  with  the  partial  assist- 
ance of  counter- weights.     The  next  type  is  the  Brandt  type. 


where  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  stage  is  further  reduced 
to  a  few  medium-sized  sections,  worked  by  means  of  a  com- 
bination of  a  central  hydraulic  ram  and  suspended  cables  duly 
counter-weighted.  The  top  work  in  this  case  is  entirely  counter- 
weighted,  and  requires  the  least  possible  manual  labour  for 
manipulation.  An  example  will  be  found  at  the  Wiesbaden 
Court  Theatre.  We  next  have  the  Sachs  system,  where  electric 
power  is  substituted  for  hydraulic  power,  the  number  of  stage 
divisions  limited  to  several  large  sections,  suspended  on  cables 
partly  counter-weighted  and  partly  worked  by  electric  motors, 
while  the  whole  of  the  top  work  is  balanced  on  a  system  similar 
to  that  of  the  Brandt,  with  intermediate  electric  motors  for 
the  manipulation  of  particularly  heavy  loads.  It  is  this  last 
system  that  has  been  adopted  at  the  Covent  Garden  Opera 
House,  with  the  modification  that .  the  top  work  is  entirely 
operated  on  the  latest  development  of  the  Brandt  system  of 
manual  labour  and  counter-weights.  Another  example  of  the 
Sachs  system,  as  far  as  individual  sta^e  sections  are  concerned, 
will  be  found  in  a  portion  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane. 

Regarding  the  question  of  expense  and  practicability,  the 
hydraulic  system  has  generally  been  found  to  be  expensive  and 
impracticable.  The  system  of  the  Court  Theatre,  Vienna, 
though  practicable,  is  costly  both  in  capital  and  annual  outlay. 
The  Brandt  method  of  equipping  the  upper  stage  mechanism  has 
been  found  particularly  suitable  for  medium-sized  theatres, 
and  not  expensive.  The  Sachs  system  has  been  found  practic- 
able, of  moderate  initial  cost  and  minimum  annual  outlay. 
The  advantages  of  electricity  over  hydraulic  power  have  been 
most  marked  both  in  capital  and  in  annual  expense.  There  is 
of  course  a  far  greater  initial  outlay  required  to-day  than  with 
the  wooden  stage  of  old,  but  the  saving  in  staff  and  wear  and 
tear  of  the  scenery,  and  the  absence  of  expensive  temporary 
makeshifts,  repairs  and  reinstatements,  compensate  for  this  by 
a  material  reduction  of  annual  charges.  It  is  known  as  a  fact 
that  upon  an  overhaul  of  the  Covent  Garden  equipment  being 
ordered  after  five  years'  running,  the  contractors  could  not  find 
anything  to  do  m  the  way  of  repairs  oy  reinstatements:  The 
stage  carpenter  has  long  reigned  supreme  in  England  and  France, 
although  in  England  there  are  already  one  or  two  notable 
exceptions  of  men  who  are  advancing  to  the  position  of  engineers 
rather  than  carpenters.  In  Germany  and  Austria  the  stage 
carpenter  is  already  being  replaced  in  most  theatres  by  men  of 
engineering  or  technical  training,  as  the  more  complex  arrange- 
ments of  a  modem  stage  demand  intelligent  and  careful  control. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  time  for  the  engineer  to  obtain  general 
control  in  these  matters. 

Regarding  the  actual  designing  and  painting  of  the  scenery, 
the  English  scene-painter  may  now  be  considered  in  advance 
of  his  Continental  and  American  colleagues,  although  Sccac' 
the  productions  of  some  notable  ateliers  at  Vienna  paiotiog* 
and  Munich  run  the  English  scene-painter's  work  very 
closely.  In  1890  Vienna  was  in  advance  of  England  in  scene- 
painting,  but  the  English  scene-painters  have  since  then  rapidly 
come  to  the  front,  and  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  it  will  never 
again  be  necessary  to  import  scenery  from  Austria,  as  has  been 
the  case,  both  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  and  at  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
scenery  from  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  is  already  exported 
to  the  United  States.  The  position  of  the  scene-painter  is 
particularly  difl&cult,  inasmuch  as  whilst  artistic  temperament 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  art  are  essential  for  the  practice  of 
his  vocation,  it  is  equally  essential  that  he  should  be  thoroughly 
practical  and  to  a  considerable  extent  a  mechanic.  He  lacks 
recognition  among  artists  and  there  is  imfortunately  a  tendency 
to  depreciiate  his  work. 

During  the  period  of  interregnum  in  stage  reform  there  ap- 
peared a  number  of  faddist  inventions  which,  while  creating 
public  interest,  cannot  be  considered  of  lasting  Modem 
practical  utility.  Thus  in  the  United  States  an  at-  invew 
tempt  was  made  to  have  a  large  platform  constructed  ^**^* 
like  a  lift,  bodily  rising  and  falling,  with  three  different  tiers  or 
stages  on  which  scenery  could  be  mounted  at  different  levels 
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and  then  raised  or  lowered  into  position.  Again,  at  Munich, 
a  scheme  of  turn-tables  based  on  the  Japanese  revolving  stage 
was  put  forward,  but  this  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
teresting experiment  of  little  practical  value. 

Numerous  methods  of  illuminating  the  stage  have  similarly 
been  attempted,  with  the  aid  of  search-lights,  and  proscenium- 
lights,  or  by  the  absence  of  foot-lights,  and  the  like, 
but  the  general  method  of  lighting  the  stage  from 
the  top  with  battens,  from  the  side  with  wing-ladders, 
and  from  below  with  foot-lights,  if  carefully  regulated 
and  skilfully  handled,  produces  exceUent  results.  The 
lighting  arrangements  as  practised  at  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden,  in  which  building  the  lighting 
engineer  is  Mr  Crawshaw  and  the  consulting  engineer 
for  the  lighting  installation  was  Mr  Bowles,  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  from  an  artist's  point  of  view. 
The  great  difficulty  of  the  light  coming  too  strongly 
from  below,  i.e,  from  the  foot-lights,  can  be  overcome 
by  the  regulation  and  colouring  of  the  lights. 

As  examples  of  modem  mechanism,  two  photo- 
graphs have  been  reproduced  showing  views  of  the 
electrical  stage  "  bridges  "  of  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden,  and  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury 
Lane,  respectively,  both  on  the  Sachs  system  (see 
PL  III.).  A  small  general  plan  and  section  of  the 
Covent  Garden  stage  are  klso  shown  (see  fig.  6), 
and  another  illustration  (see  PL  IV.)  presents  the 
"gridiron"  at  Covent  Garden  on  the  Brandt 
system. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  Covent 
Garden  installation. 

The  stage  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  series  of 
six  horizontal  sections  running  parallel  with  the  curtain 
line  from  front  to  back,  each  section  being  8  ft.  wide, 
and  the  whole  being  followed  by  a  larp^e  back  or  rear 
stage.  The  first  section  contains  nothmg  but  a  plain 
"  carpet  cut,"  and  openings  to  take  the  old-fashioned 
**  grave  "  trap,  "  star  "  trap,  or  other  similar  contriv- 
ances. The  second  and  third  sections  comprise  large 
bridges,  which  can  be  raised  6  ft.  above  the  stage  or 
lowered  8  ft.  below  the  stage,  constructed  in  two  levels, 
on  the  lower  level  of  which  appliances  can  be  installed 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  minor  platforms  above  stage 
level  or  sinking  traps  and  the  like.  The  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  sections  comprise  large  bridges  running  right 
across  the  stage  front,  which  can  be  raised  o  ft.  above 
the  stage  or  lowered  8  ft.  below  it.  The  bacK  stage  has 
no  openings  or  mechanism  beyond  certain  trap-doors  to 
a  scenery  store,  and  the  necessary  electrical  mechanism 
for  raising  and  lowering  scenery  for  storage  purposes. 
Between  the  various  sections  of  the  stage,  long  longi- 
tudinal flaps,  2  ft.  wide,  have  been  formed,  which  can 
be  easily  opened  to  allow  scenery  to  be  passed  through 
below  for  transformation  scenes  and  tne  like.  Each 
section  is  equipped  with  what  is  termed  a  pair  of 
chariots,  to  hold  "  wing "  Rights  placed  on  so-called 
wing  ladders.  All  the  electrical  bridges  are  worked 
from  the  "  mezzanine  "  level  and  from  ordinary  switch- 
boards, and  can  be  raised  and  lowered  at  various 
speeds,  and  take  loads  up  to  2  tons.  They  can  be 
moved  without  vibration  or  noise  at  a  cost  of  about 
id.  for  power  on  a  full  rise  when  loaded. 

Above  the  stage  level  each  section  has  its  series  of  lines 
to  take  cloths,  borders,  &c.  Each  section  has  a  batten, 
from  which  the  electric  battens  are  suspended,  and  has 
also  a  large  wooden  lattice  girder,  from  which  heavy 
pieces  of  scenery  can  be  hung.  There  are,  on  the 
average,  about  ten  lines  for  ordinary  battens,  a  girder 
batten,  and  a  light  batten  to  each  section;  besides  these  lines, 
there  are  the  equipments  of  flying  apparatus  and  the  like,  whilst 
in  front  there  are,  of  course,  the  necessary  lines  for  tableaux  curtains, 
act-drops  and  draperies.  Everything  that  is  suspended  from 
above  can  be  worked  at  stage  level  or  at  either  of  the  gallery  levels, 
every  scene  being  counter-weighted  to  a  nicety,  so  that  one  man 
can  easily  handle  it.  No  mechanical  contrivance  is  required,  and 
in  practice  c^uite  a  number  of  scenes  can  be  rapidly  changed  in  a 
very  short  time.  ^  Throughout  the  structure  and  mechanism  steel 
has  been  used,  with  iron  pulleys  and  wire  cable;  and  the  inflam- 
mable materials  have  jjeen  absolutely  reduced  to  the  flooring  of 
the  gridiron  and  galleries  and  the  hardwood  flooring  of  the  stage 
and  mezzanine.  In  other  words,  an  absolute  minimum  of  inflam- 
mable material  replaces  what  was  almost  a  maximum ;   and  seeing 


that  the  electric  light  has  been  installed,  the  risk  of  an  outbreak 
of  fire  or  its  spread  has  been  materially  reduced. 

No  mention  of  stage  mechanism  would  be  complete  unless  mention 
were  made  of  the  necessity  of  providing  a  carefully  made  and 
easily  worked  fire-resisting  curtain  of  substantial  but  light  con- 
struction. On  the  Continent  metal  curtains  are  favoured.  In 
England  the  double  asbestos  curtain  is  more  common.  The  London 
County  Council  prefer  a  steel  framing  with  asbestos  Wire- wove 
cloth  on  both  faces,  the  intervening  space  being  filled  with  slag 
wool,   well  rammed  and  packed.     Such  curtains  are  somewhat 
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Fig.  6. — Plan  and  Section  of  Covent  Garden  Stage. 

heavy  and  require  counter-weighting  to  a  nicety,  but  if  well  made 
and  fitted  may  be  deemed  satisfactory.  It  is  advisable  to  fit 
drenchers  above  fire- resisting  curtains  and  to  so  arrange  the  working 
of  the  curtain  that  it  can  be  lowered  from  four  points,  i.e,  from  both 
sides  of  the  stage,  from  the  prompt  side  flies  and  from  the  stage 
door.  According  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  rules,  fire- resisting 
curtains  must  be  lowered  once  during  a' performance.  This  is  a 
wise  measure  for  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  appliances. 

Authorities. — Modern  Opera  Houses  and  Theaires,  3  vols,  grand 
folio,  by  Edwin  O.  Sachs  (1896-99);  Sta^  Construction^  i  voL 
grand  folio,  by  Edwin  O.  Sachs  (1896);  "  Engineering  ":  Articles 
on  Stage  Mechanism,  by  Edwin  O.  Sachs  (1895-97);  Fires  and 
Public  Entertainments,  i  vol.  quarto,  by  Edwin  O.  Sachs  (1897); 
Le  TJUdtre,  i  vol.  oct.,  by  Charles  Gamier  (1871);    Les  Th' 
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Prom  a  Photograph  by  S.  B.  Bdas  br  Co. 

SACHS'  ELECTRICAL  STAGE  "BRIDGES,"  ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Alfred  Ellis  &*  Waltry. 

SACHS*  ELECTRICAL  STAGE  "BRIDGES,"  THEATRE   ROYAL.   DRURY   LANE. 
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Anglais,  by  Georges  Bourdon  (1902);  Die  Theater.  Wien,  2  vols, 
quarto,  by  Josef  Bayer  (1894).  (E.  O.  S.) 

"Spectacle'* 

The  appeal  to  the  eye  has  been  the  essential  feature  of 
dramatic  production  in  its  many  stages  of  development  from 
the  earliest  times  of  the  miracle  plays  and  "  moralities/' 
mummers  and  morris-dancers,  down  through  the  centuries,  in 
the  form  of  masques  and  ballets,  to  the  luxuriance  of  scenic  and 
costume  display  that  is  lavished  on  the  latest  forms  of  theatrical 
entertainment.  Considering  the  enormous  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  mechanical  appliances,  more  especially  in  the 
increased  powers  of  illumination  supplied  by  gas  and  electricity* 
as  compared  with  oil  and  candles,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
artistic  achievement  of  spectacle  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the 
times.  If  we  may  credit  the  veracity  of  contemporary  chroniclers, 
the  most  elaborate  effects  and  illusions  were  successfully  at- 
tempted in  the  various  courtly  entertainments  that  are  recorded 
under  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  dynasties,  and  found  perhaps  their 
most  sumptuous  expression  in  the  courts  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV.  It  wouM  be  a  difl&cult  task  for  the  most  experienced 
of  modern  stage  managers  to  rival  the  splendours  of  apparel 
and  the  ingenious  devices  that  were  exploited  in  increasing 
magnificence  during  successive  periods,  as  desmbed  by  Froissart, 
Holinshed,  Cavendish,  Stow,  Pepys  and  other  writers.  The 
sums  expended  on  these  entertainments  were  prodigious,  and 
a  perusal  of  the  extraordinarily  detailed  descriptions  of  such 
lavishly  appointed  masques  as  those  designed  by  Inigo  Jones 
in  particular  renders  credible  the  statement  that  a  certain 
masque  presented  before  Charles  I.  at  the  Inns  of  Coiurt  in  1633 
cost  £21,000.  Spectacle  in  its  earlier  phases  appears  to  have 
existed  chiefly  in  connexion  with  court  and  dvic  ceremonial:  as 
evidenced  in  the  wonderful  pageantry  of  the  Fidd  of  the  Qoth 
of  Gold;  in  such  princely  entertainment  as  the  Revels  at 
KenUworth,  when  the  Earl  of  Leicester  welcomed  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  a  series  of  splendid  f6tes;  and  in  the  more  accom- 
plished imaginings  of  Ben  Jonson,  decorated  by  Inigo  Jones, 
such  as  the  Inns  of  Court  masque,  already  cited.  The  scenic 
effects  and  illusions  which  had  evidently  been  brought  to  great 
perfection  in  these  masques  were  not  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  drama  in  the  public  theatres  until  Davenant  introduced 
them  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  although  simple  scenery, 
probably  mere  background  *^  cloths,"  had  been  seen  on  the 
stage  as  early  as  1605.  The  built-up  stage  pictures,  famihar 
to  us  as  *'  set-scenes,"  are  said  to  owe  their  origin  to  Philip  James 
de  Loutherbourg,  R.A.,  and  to  have  been  first  used  in  17775 
but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  some  such  elaborate  construc- 
tions had  not  already  enjoyed  a  term  of  popularity  in  view 
of  the  contemporary  paintings  and  engravings  of  the  epoch  of 
Lows  XIV.,  who  was  himself  not  averse  from  appearing  (in 
1653)  as  "  Le  Roi  Sdeil "  in  the  midst  of  an  entourage  com- 
bining much  that  was  artistic  and  f  andf  ul  with  the  most  pompous 
and  most  absurd  incongruities  of  character  and  costume.  A 
greater  measure  of  elegance  and  refinement  distinguished  the 
spectacles  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  in^ired  by  the  delicate 

*The  Savoy  Theatre,  London,  was  first  entirely  lighted  by 
electricity  in  1882.  The  various  methods  of  lighting  used  have 
been  an  important  item  in  the  production  of  striking  effects.  The 
old  system  of  a  row  of  **  foot-lights,  "  with  their  unpleasant  upward 
shadow,  is  now  almost  obsolete.  Dip  candles  were  used  till  1720, 
when  moulded  candles  were  introduced  into  French  theatres.  The 
next  improvement  was  the  lamp  of  M.  Ar^and,  with"  its  circular 
wick.  In  1822  gas  was  first  used  in  a  Parisian  theatre,  next  came 
the  oxyhydrogen  lime-light,  used  for  special  effects,  and  then 
electric  lighting. 

The  old  way  of  producing  lightning  was  to  blow  lycopodium  or 
powdered  resin  with  bellows  through  a  flame,  and  this  is  still  used 
m  realistic  effects  of  conflagrations.  More  effective  lightning  is 
now  made  by  flashing  the  electric  light  behind  a  scene  painted 
with  clouds,  m  which  a  zigzag  aperture  has  been  cut  out  and  filled 
with  a  transparent  substance.  Thunder  is  made  by  shaking  large 
sheets  of  iron.  Wind  is  imitated  by  a  machine  with  a  cogged 
cylinder,  which  revolves  against  coarse  cloth  tightly  stretched. 
The  sound  of  rain  is  produced  by  shaking  parched  peas  in  a  metal 
cylinder. 


art  of  Watteau,  Boucher  and  Lancret,  and  preserved  for  our 
delectation  in  their  delightful  canvases.  Under  the  French 
Revolution  the  spectacular  ballet  lost  much  of  its  prestige; 
and  its  decorative  features  were  for  a  time  principally  associated 
with  the  f^tes  inaugurated  by  the  Republic,  and  presented  in 
the  classic  costume,  which  the  severity  of  the  new  r6gime 
adopted  as  a  reaction,  or  as  a  protest  against  the  frivolities  and 
furbelows  of  the  obliterated  monarchy.  The  Festival  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  decreed  by  the  National  Convention,  designed 
by  David  and  conducted  by  Robespierre,  was  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  spectacle  of  the  dose  of  the  i8th  century. 

The  19th  centtiry  saw  spectacle  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  theatrical  entertainment.  In  London,  melodrama,  both  of 
the  romantic  and  domestic  description,  claimed  its  illustrative 
aid.  At  Drury  Lane  Theatre  (which,  with  Covent  Garden,  the 
Adelphi  and  Astley's,  was  first  illuminated  by  gas  in  1817-18) 
the  Cataract  of  the  Ganges^  with  its  cascade  of  real  water  and  its 
prancing  steeds,  made  a  great  sensation  in  1823,  and  the  same 
stage  in  1842,  under  Macready's  management,  displayed  the 
"  moving  wave  "  effect  in  the  Sicilian  views,  painted  by  William 
Qarkson  Stanfield  for  Acts  and  Galatea.  The  Lyceum  Theatre 
from  1847  to  1855  introduced  a  long  series  of  elegant  extrava- 
ganzas from  the  pen  of  J.  R.  Planch6,  elaborately  illustrated 
by  the  scenery  of  WiUiam  Beverly.  The  Golden  Branchy  the 
King  of  the  Peacocks  and  the  Island  of  Jewels  (Christmas  1849) 
were  the  most  remarkable  of  these  productions,  and  were 
noteworthy  as  originating  the  fantastic  fairy  pictures  that 
became  known  as  "  transformation  scenes,'*  and  were  copied 
and  popularized  in  all  directions.  Beverly's  skilful  brush 
was  at  a  later  date  employed  at  Drury  Lane  to  enhance  the 
attractions  of  a  succession  of  spectacular  versions  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels.  Amy  Robsart  (1870),  Rob  Roy  (with  a  beautiful 
panorama  of  the  Trossachs  scenery),  Rebecca^  England  in  the 
Days  of  Charles  II.,  and  others*  Later  «till,  under  the  r6^me 
of  Sir  Augustus  Harris  and  his  successors,  spectacle  at  Drury 
Lane  assumed  even  more  costly  proportions,  and  modern 
melodramas,  representing  well-known  localities  with  extra- 
ordinary fidelity  and  all  kinds  of  disasters  from  earth<|uakes 
to  avalanches,  have  been  alternated  with  sumptuously  mounted 
pantomimes  (so-called),  in  which  the  nominal. fairy-tales  were 
almost  smothered  by  the  paraphernalia  of  scenery  and  costume. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  for  a  '*  run  "  of  ten  weeks  only,  such  a 
sum  as  £16,000  each  can  have  been  profitably  expended  on 
more  than  one  of  these  productions. 

London  playgoers  will  recall  the  processional  glories  of  A  Dream 
of  Fair  Women,  designed  by  Alfred  Thompson;  The  Land  of  Fairy 
Tales,  by  Percy  Anderson;  and  The  Silver  Wedding  (Puss  in  Boots), 
The  Paradise  of  the  Birds  (Babes  in  the  Wood),  and  The  Gods  and 
Goddesses  of  Olympus  (Jack  and  the  Beanstalk),  for  which  Mr  Wil- 
helm  was  responsible.  The  Atmada,  a  historical  dmma  (1888),  also 
deserves  to  be  remembered  for  the  completeness  and  esccellence  of 
its  spectacular  features.  In  addition  to  the  names  of  Clarkson 
Stanneld  and  Beveriy,  already  cited  as  masters  of  scenic  art,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  skill  of  David  Roberts  was  also 
devoted  to  the  embellishment  of  the  stage;  and  the  names  of 
Grieve,  the  Telbins  (father  and  son),  Hawes  Craven,  and  J.  Harker 
have  in  successive  years  carried  on  the  best  traditions  of  the  art. 
Alfred  Thompson  was  one  of  the  first  to  revise  the  conventionalities 
of  fanciful  stage  costume,  and  to  impart  a  French  lightness  of 
touch  and  delicacy  of  colour.  A  ballet,  Yolande,  which  he  dressed 
for  the  Alharabra  in  the  'sixties,  was  the  first  Jfai)anese  spectacle 
to  grace  the  English  stage;  and  he  was  also  mainly  responsible 
for  the  attractions  of  Bdbil  and  Bijou,  which  cost  upwards  of 
£11,000  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  m  1872,  and  was  at  the  time 
considered  to  have  surpassed  all  former  spectacular  accomplish- 
ments. It  achieved,  however,  merely  a  succls  d'estime,  and  has 
bc^jueathed  to  a  later  generation  only  the  recollections  of  its 
"  Spring  "  choir  of  boys,  and  of  the  brilliant  danseuse,  Henriette 
d'Or,  who  revived  memories  of  the  great  days  of  the  ballet,  when 
Taglioni,  Cerito,  Elssler,  Duvemay  and  other  "  Dresses  de  la 
Danse,"  appeared  under  Lumley's  management  at  the  old  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  Since  the  memorable 
tenancy  of  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  by  Phelps  (1844-62),  Shake- 
speare and  spectacle  have  been  honourably  associated.  Charles 
Kean's  revivals  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  (1850-59)  deservedly 
attracted  considerable  attention  for  the  splendour  and  accuracy 
of  their  archaeology.  Byron's  Sardanapalus  was  also  a  triumph 
for  the  same  management  in  1853;  and  the  same  theatre  three 
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decades  later  witnessed  the  production  (I>eceinber  1883)  by  Wilson 
Barrett  of  daudian^  a  romantic  poetic  drama  of  classic  days, 
mounted  so  exquisitely  as  to  gain  Rusldn's  enthusiastic  praise. 
But  undoubtedly  the  earliest  noteworthy  alliance  of  spectacle  with 
Shakespeare  was  made  by  Sir  Henry  Irving  at  the  Lyceum.  The 
art  of  Royal  Academicians  was  happily  enfisted  to  add  lustre  and 
distinction  to  his  productions.  Raienswood  and  the  sumptuously 
presented  Henry  VlII,  (1892)  owed  much  to  the  co-operation  of 
Mr  Seymour  Lucas.  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema  supervised  Cym- 
belineaind  Coriolanus  (1901),  whilst  Sir  Edward  Bume-Jones  inspired 
the  decoration  of  King  Arthur  (1895).  In  Tennyson's  Cup  (pro- 
duced in  January  1881}  and  in  liie  beautiful  revival  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  it  was  felt  that  perfection  of  stage  illusion  could  scarcely 
go  farther,  but  the  next  production,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
with  its  superb  church  scene  by  Telbin,  was  admittedly  Irving  s 
crowning  success,  alike  from  the  artistic,  the  dramatic,  the  spec- 
tacular and  the  financial  standpoints.  Great  praise  was  equally 
won  by  the  version  of  Faust^  which  was  frankly  spectacular,  and 
by  the  more  recent  Robespierre  by  Sardou.  Shakespeare  and  the 
poetic  drama  were  also  finely  illustrated  by  Mr  Beerbohm  Tree, 
who  secured  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema's  interest  for  Hypatia  at 
the  Haymarket,  and  Julius  Caesar  at  the  new  His  Majesty's; 
whilst  for  his  later  productions,  King  John,  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  Herod  (by  Stephen  Phillips),  Twelfth  Night  (1901),  and 
such  later  plays  as  his  revival  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (1907),  he 
was  assisted  by  the  designs  of  Percy  Anderson,  an  artist  who  made 
his  mark  in  the  costumes  for  a  series  of  the  operas  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre,  notably  the  15th-century  dresses  for  the  Beauty  Stone, 
Spectacular  features  of  exceptional  refinement  distinguished  the 
pantomime  of  Cinderella,  presented  by  Mr  Oscar  Barrett  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  in  Christmas  1893,  and  designed  by  Mr  Wilhelm. 
This  production  also  enjoyed  a  prosperous  season  in  New  York, 
The  system  of  international  exchange  seems  to  hold  good  in  stage 
spectacle  as  in  other  cases,  and  in  return  for  English  successes 
tnat  have  bc«n  welcomed  in  America,  Augustin  Daly's  Shakespearean 
productions  were  greatly  admired  in  London.  Other  entertain- 
ments of  a  more  absolutely  spectacular  order  found  acceptance 
in  London.  In  connexion  with  Bamum  and  Bailey's  Hippodrome, 
Imr6  Kiralfy's  show,  Nero,  constituted  a  "mammoth  combination," 
and  attracted  crowds  to  "  Olympia  *'  in  1890.  The  success  of  this 
latter  spectacle  of  colour  and  movement,  which  was  also  designed 
by  Mr  Wilhelm,  induced  Mr  Kiralfy  to  produce  a  still  more  am- 
bitious entertainment  the  following  season,  Venice,  designed  by  the 
same  artist.  A  spectacle  on  these  lines  may  be  regarded  as  the 
outcome  of  such  ballets  as  have  long  been  popular  on  the  continent 
of  Europe — especially  in  Italy,  where  grace  of  movement  and 
spontaneity  of  gesture  are  natural  to  the  people,  and  greatly  facili- 
tate such  an  enterprise  as  the  famous  Excelstor  ballet  of  Manzotti, 
which  lasted  a  whole  evening,  in  several  acts,  and  reciuired  the 
services  of  hundreds  of  figurantes.  Excelsior  was  originally  pro- 
duced at  La  Scala,  Milan,  in  January  1881,  and  was  subsequently 
given  with  great  success  at  the  Eden  Theatre,  Paris,  in  1883.  The 
revived  popularity  of  the  modem  ballet,  as  at  the  Empire  Theatre, 
London,  has  also  been  associated  with  some  memorable  triumphs 
of  spectacle  with  which  the  name  of  Mr  Wilhelm  was  closely 
identified  as  designer.  (C.  Wi.) 

Law  Relating  to  Theatres^ 

It  was  not  until  comparatively  late  in  Roman  history  that 
acting  became  a  distinct  calling.  The  troops  of  public  actors 
(ministeria  publica)  were  generally  slaves,  and  their  earnings 
enriched  their  masters  more  than  themselves. 

The  regulation  of  the  theatre  by  legislation  (except  as  to  struc- 
ture) belongs  chiefly  to  the  time  of  the  lower  empire,  in  which  it 
depended  almost  wholly  upon  constitutions  of  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian,  incorporated  in  the  Theodosian  Code  (Tit.  xv.  5,  6,  7), 
and  a  century  later  to  a  large  extent  adopted  by  Justinian.  In 
the  whole  of  this  law  there  is  an  evident  attempt  at  a  compromise 
between  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the  old  Roman  love  of 
public  spectacles  of  all  kinds.  It  deals  less  with  theatrical  repre- 
sentations proper  than  with  gladiatorial  contests  and  chariot  races.^ 
The  Theodosian  Code  provided  that  the  sacraments  were  not  to  be 
administered  to  actors  save  where  death  was  imminent,  and  only 
on  condition  that  the  calling  should  be  renounced  in  case  of  recovery. 
Daughters  of  actors  were  not  to  be  forced  to  go  on  the  stage,  pro- 
vided that  they  lived  an  honest  life.  An  actress  was  to  be  allowed 
to  quit  the  stage -in  order  to  become  a  nun.  There  were  also 
numerous  sumptuary  regulations  as  to  the  dress  of  actors.  None 
of  the  law  which  has  b^n  mentioned  so  far  was  adopted  by  Jus- 
tinian, but  what  follows  was  incorporated  in  Cod.  xi.  40  (De  Spec- 
taculis  et  Scenicis),  which  consists  entirely  of  extracts  from  the 
Theodosian  Code  of  a  very  miscellaneous  nature.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  exhibition  of  public  games  and  theatrical  spectacles 

^  The  word  ludi  seems  sometimes  to  include,  sometimes  to  exclude, 
dramatic  performances.  Its  meaning  in  a  particular  instance 
depends  on  the  context. 


by  ma^strates,  practically  confining  them  to  exhibiting  in  their 
own  cities.  Statues  of  actors  were  not  to  be  placed  in  the  public 
streets,  but  only  in  the  proscenium  of  a  theatre.  A  governor  of  a 
province  was  entitled  to  take  the  money  raised  for  public  games 
tor  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  city  walls,  provided  that  he  gave 
security  for  afterwards  celebrating  the  games  as  usual.  Munici- 
palities were^  encouraged  to  build  theatres  {Dig.  i,  10,  3).  By 
Novel  cxvii.,  it  was  ground  for  divorce  if  a  wife  went  to  the  theatre 
without  her  husband's  knowledge.  In  Cod.  iii.  12,  11  (De  Periis) 
is  a  constitution  of  Leo  and  Anthemius  forbidding  dramatic  repre* 
sentations  on  Sunday.  The  Digest  (iii.  2)  classed  all  who  acted 
for  hire  (omnes  propter  pecuniam  in  scenam  prodeuntes)  as  infamous 
persons,  and  as  such  debarred  them  from  filling  public  offices.  A 
mere  contract  to  perform  not  fulfilled  did  not,  however,  carry 
infamy  with  it.  By  Novel  li.  actresses  could  retire  from  the  stage 
without  incurring  a  penalty  even  if  they  had  given  sureties  or 
taken  an  oath.  There  was  probably  a  censorship  at  certain  periods,' 
as  well  as  provisions  for  safety  of  the  building  and  the  audience 
(Tacitus,  Ann.,  iv.  63;  Leonine  Constitutions,  cxiii.).  The  seats 
were  allocated  by  the  state,  and  the  care  of  the  building  committed 
to  certain  magistrates  (Novel  cxlix.  2). 

England, — ^In  England,  as  in  other  countries  of  western 
Europe,  theatrical  legislation  was  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction.  Such  legislation  was  unnecessary  as  long  as 
the  theatre  was  under  the  control  of  the  Church  and  actors 
under  its  protection,  the  Chiirch  having  turned  to  its  own  uses 
what  it  was  powerless  to  prevent.  The  earliest  regulations 
were  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  made  by  the  Church 
rather  than  by  the  state.  The  ecclesiastical  ordinances  were 
directed  chiefly  against  the  desecration  of  chiurches,  though  they 
sometimes  extended  to  forbidding  attendance  of  the  faithful  aar 
spectators  at  plays  even  of  a  harmless  kind.*  Sacraments  and 
Christian  burial  were  denied  by  the  canon  law  to  actors,  whose 
gains,  said  St  Thomas,  were  acquired  ex  turpi  causa*  and  who,  if 
they  exceeded  what  was  proper,  might  be  in  mortal  sin.  It  was  a 
doubtful  point  as  to  whether  spectators  might  not  be  in  similar 
case.  The  same  law  forbade  plays  to  be  acted  by  the  clergy, 
even  under  the  plea  of  custom,  as  in  Christmas  week,  and 
followed  the  code  of  Justinian  in  enjoining  the  clergy  not  to 
consort  with  actors  or  be  present  at  plays  (see  DecretalSf  iii. 
1,12  and  15,  De  Vita  et  Honestate  Clericorutn).  As  late  as  1603, 
canon  Ixxxviii.  of  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England  enacted 
that  chiurchwardens  were  not  to  suffer  plays  in  churches, 
chapels  or  churchyards.  The  latest  occurrence  of  such  a  play 
seems  to  have  been  at  Oxford  in  1592. 

The  Reformation  marks  the  period  of  transition  from  the 
ecclesiastical  to  the  non-ecclesiastical  authority  over  the  drama. 
Precautions  began  to  be  taken  by  the  crown  and  the  legislature 
against  the  acting  of  unauthorized  plays,  by  unauthorized 
persons,  and  in  unauthorized  places,  and  the  acting  of  plays 
objectionable  to  the  government  on  political  or  other  grounds. 
The  protection  of  the  Church  being  withdrawn,  petsons  not 
enrolled  in  a  fixed  company  or  in  possession  of  a  licence  from 
the  crown  or  justices  were  liable  to  severe  penalties  as  vagrants. 
The  history  of  the  legislation  on  this  subject  is  very  curious. 
An  act  of  the  year  1572  enacted  that  '*  all  fencers,  bearwards, 
common  players  of  interludes,  and  minstrels  (not  belonging  to 
any  baron  of  this  realm,  or  to  any  other  honourable  person  of 
greater  degree)  ,'*  wandering  abroad  without  the  licence  of  two 
justices  at  the  least,  were  subject  "  to  be  grievously  whipped  and 
burned  through  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron  of 
the  compass  of  an  inch  about."  This  statute  was  superseded 
by  39  Eliz.  c.  4,  under  which  the  punishment  of  the  strolling 
player  is  less  severe,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  justices.  The 
jurisdiction  of  justices  over  the  theatre  disappears  from  legislation 

*  *  If  one  may  judge  from  Horace's  line  (Sat.,  i.  10,  38) :  Quas 
neque  in  aede  sonent  certantia  judice  Tar  pa, 

^A  large  number  of  such  ordinances  will  be  found  cited  in 
Prynne,  HistriomasHx;  Bossuet,  Maximes  et  rSfl^oions  sur  la 
comSdie;  Mariana,  De  Spectaculis.  They  followed  the  almost  unani- 
mous condemnation  by  the  Christian  fathers.  See,  for  example, 
Chrysostom,  Contra  Ludos  et  Theatra;  Tertullian,  De  Spectaculis; 
Augustine,  De  Civ,  Dei,  i.  31,  Confessions,  iii.  2;  Dill,  Roman 
Society y  pp.  47,  117. 

*  For  this  reason  it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  in  France 
for  actors  to  be  married  under  the  name  of  musicians.  See  Hist, 
parlimentaire  de  la  Revolution  fran^aise,  vi.  381.  The  difficulties 
attending  the  funeral  of  Moli^re  are  well  known. 
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from  that  time  until  1788.  In  39  Eliz.  c.  4  there  is  a  remark- 
able exception  in  favour  of  persons  licensed  by  Button  of 
Dutton  in  Cheshire,  in  accordance  with  his  claim  to  liberty 
and  jurisdiction  in  Cheshire  and  Chester,  established  in  favour 
of  his  ancestor  by  proceedings  in  qtio  warranto  in  1499.^  The 
stricter  wording  of  this  act  as  to  the  licence  seems  to  show  that 
the  licence  had  been  abused,  perhaps  that  in  some  cases  privi- 
leges had  been  assumed  without  authority.  In  14  Eliz.  c.  5 
the  privileges  of  a  player  attached  by  service  of  a  noble  or 
licence  from  justices,  in  the  later  act  only  by  service  of  a  noble, 
and  this  was  to  be  attested  under  his  hand  and  arms.  The 
spirit  of  the  acts  of  Elizabeth  frequently  appears  in  later  legis- 
lation, and  the  unauthorized  player  was  a  vagabond  as  late  as 
the  Vagrancy  Act  of  1744,  which  was  law  tiU  1824.  He  is  not 
named  in  the  Vagrancy  Act  of  1824.  The  Theatre  Act  of  1737 
narrowed  the  definition  of  a  player  of  interludes,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  punishment  as  a  vagabond,  to  mean  a  person  acting 
interludes,*  &c.,  in  a  place  where  he  had  no  legal  settlement. 

Before  the  Restoration  there  were  privileged  places  as  well  as 
privileged  persons,  e.g.  the  court,  the  universities,  and  the  inns 
of  court.  With  the  Restoration  privilege  became  practically 
confined  to  the  theatres  in  the  possession  of  those  companies 
(or  their  representatives)  established  by  the  letters  patent  of 
Charles  II.  in  1662.  In  spite  of  the  patents  other  and  un- 
privileged theatres  gradually  arose.'  In  1735  Sir  John  Barnard 
introduced  a  bill  "  to  restrain  the  number  of  playhouses  for 
playing  of  interludes,  and  for  the  better  regulation  of  common 
players."  On  Walpole's  wishing  to  add  a  clause  giving  parlia- 
mentary sanction  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  chamberlain, 
the  mover  withdrew  the  bill.  In  1737  Walpole  introduced  a 
bill  of  his  own  for  the  same  purpose,  there  being  then  six 
theatres  in  London.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  bill  is  said 
to  have  been  the  production  of  a  political  extravaganza  of 
Fielding's,  The  Golden  Rump,  The  bill  passed,  and  the  act  of 
lo  Geo.  II.  c.  28  regulated  the  theatre  for  more  than  a  century. 
Its  effect  was  to  make  it  impossible  to  establish  any  theatre 
except  in  the  city  of  Westminster  and  in  places  where  the 
king  should  in  person  reside,  and  during  such  residence  only. 
The  act  did  not  confine  the  prerogative  within  the  city  of 
Westminster,  but  as  a  matter  of  policy  it  was  not  exercised  in 
favour  of  the  non-privileged  theatres,  except  those  where  the 
"  legitimate  drama "  was  not  performed.  The  legitimate 
drama  was  thus  confined  to  Covent  Garden,  Drury  Lane  and 
the  Haymarket  from  1737  to  1843.  In  the  provinces  patent 
theatres  were  established  at -Bath  by  8  Geo.  III.  c.  10,  at 
Liverpool  by  11  Geo.  III.  c.  16,  and  at  Bristol  by  18  Geo.  III. 
c.  8,  the  act  of  1737  being  in  each  case  repealed  pro  tanto.  The 
acting  of  plays  at  the  universities  was  forbidden  by  10  Geo.  II. 
c.  19.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  universities,  once 
possessing  unusual  dramatic  privileges,  should  not  only  have 
lost  those  privileges,  but  have  in  addition  become  subject  to 
special  disabilities.  The  restrictions  upon  the  drama  were 
found  very  inconvenient  in  the  large  towns,  especially  in  those 
which  did  not  possess  patent  theatres.  In  one  direction  the 
difficulty  was  met  by  the  lord  chamberlain  granting  annual 
licences  for  performances  of  operas,  pantomimes  and  other 
spectacles  not  regarded  as  legitimate  drama.  In  another 
direction  relief  was  given  by  the  act  of  1788  (28  Geo.  III.  c.  30), 
under  which  licences  for  occasional  performances  might  be 
granted  in  general  or  quarter  sessions  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  sixty  days.  The  rights  of  patent  theatres  were  preserved 
by  the  prohibition  to  grant  such  a  licence  to  any  theatre  within 
eight  miles  of  a  patent  theatre.  During  this  period  (i737~i843) 
there  were  several  decisions  of  the  courts  which  confirmed  the 

^  The  "  advowry,"  as  it  was  called,  over  the  Cheshire  minstrels 
lasted  until  1756,  when  the  latest  minstrel  court  was  held  at  Chester. 

'  Interludes  were  acted  in  the  open  air  at  Berriew  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire as  lately  as  1819,  when  the  players  were  indicted 
before  the  Great  Sessions  of  Wales.  They  had  been  prohibited 
in  the  Declaration  of  Sports  (1633)  and  m  the  Propositions  of 
Uxbridge  (1644). 

'See  W.  Nicholson,   The  Struggle  for  a  free  Stage  in  Loudon 

(1907). 
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operation  of  the  act  of  1737  as  creating  a  monopoly.  The  ex- 
clusive rights  of  the  patent  theatres  were  also  recognized  in 
the  Disorderly  Houses  Act,  1751,  and  in  private  acts  dealing 
with  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  and  regulating  the  rights 
of  parties,  the  application  of  charitable  funds,  &c.  (see  16 
Geo.  III.  cc.  13,  31;  50  Geo.  III.  c.  ccxiv.;  52  Geo.  III.  c.  xix.; 
I  Geo.  IV.  c.  Ix.).  The  results  of  theatrical  monopoly  were 
beneficial  neither  to  the  public  nor  to  the  monopolists  them- 
selves. In  1832  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
recommended  the  legal  recognition  of  "  stage-right "  and  the 
abolition  of  theatrical  monopoly.  The  recommendations  of 
the  report  as  to  stage-right  were  carried  out  immediately  by 
Bulwer  Lytton's  Act,  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  15  (see  Copyright). 
But  it  was  not  till  eleven  years  later  that  the  Theatres  Act,  1843, 
was  passed,  a  previous  bill  on  the  same  lines  having  been  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  act  of  1843  inaugurated  a 
more  liberal  policy,  and  there  is  now  complete  "  free  trade  " 
in  theatres,  subject  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  act.  The 
growth  of  theatres  since  that  time  has  been  enormous.  Nor 
does  the  extension  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  the  social 
dangers  anticipated  by  some  of  the  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee of  1832. 

The  suppression  of  objectionable  plays  was  the  ground  of  many 
early  statutes  and  proclamations.  While  the  religious  drama 
was  d)dng  out,  the  theatre  was  used  as  a  vehicle  for  enforcing 
religious  and  political  views  not  always  as  orthodox  as  those 
of  a  miracle  play.  Thus  the  act  of  34  &  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i 
made  it  criminal  to  play  in  an  interlude  contrary  to  the  orthodox 
faith  declared,  or  to  be  declared,  by  that  monarch.  Profanity 
in  theatres  seems  to  have  been  a  crying  evil  of  the  time.  Stephen 
Gosson  attacked  it  as  early  as  1579  in  his  School  of  Abuse,  The 
first  business  of  the  government  of  Edward  VI.  was  to  pass  an 
act  reciting  that  the  most  holy  and  blessed  sacrament  was 
named  in  plays  by  such  vile  and  unseemly  words  as  Christian 
ears  did  abhor  to  hear  rehearsed,  and  infiicting  fine  and  im- 
prisonment upon  any  person  advisedly  contemning,  despising 
or  reviling  the  said  most  blessed  sacrament  (i  Edw.  VI.  c.  i). 
A  proclamation  of  the  same  king  in  1549  forbade  the  acting  of 
interludes  in  English  on  account  of  their  dealing  with  sacred 
subjects.  In  1556  the  council  called  attention  to  certain  lewd 
persons  in  the  livery  of  Sir  F.  Leke  representing  plays  and 
interludes  reflecting  upon  the  queen  and  her  consort  and  the 
formalities  of  the  mass.  The  same  queen  forbade  the  re- 
currence of  such  a  representation  as  the  mask  given  by  Sir 
Thomas  Pope  in  honour  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  at  Hatfield, 
for  she  "  misliked  these  follies."  By  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
I  Eliz.  c.  2,  it  was  made  an  offence  punishable  by  a  fine  of  a 
hundred  marks  to  speak  anything  in  the  derogation,  depraving 
or  despising  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  any  interludes 
or  plays.  In  1605  "  An  Act  to  restrain  the  Abuses  of  Players  " 
made  it  an  offence  punishable  by  a  fine  of  £10  to  jestingly  or 
profanely  speak  or  use  certain  sacred  names  in  any  stage  play, 
interlude,  show,  may-game  or  pageant  (3  Jac.  I.  c.  ti).  In 
consequence  of  the  appearance  of  players  in  the  characters 
of  the  king  of  Spain  and  ^Gondomar,  an  ordinance  of  James  I. 
forbade  the  representation  on  the  stage  of  any  living  Christian 
king.  The  first  act  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  forbade  acting  on 
Sunday.  Puritan  opposition  to  the  theatre  culminated  in  the 
ordinance  of  1648,  making  it  a  crime  even  to  be  present  as  a 
spectator  at  a  play.*  After  the  Restoration  there  are  few 
royal  proclamations  or  ordinances,  the  necessary  jurisdiction 
being  exercised  almost  entirely  by  parliament  and  the  lord 
chamberlain.  Among  the  few  post-Restoration  royal  pro- 
clamations is  that  of  the  25th  of  February  1664-65,  restraining 
any  but  the  company  of  the  Duke  of  York's  theatre  from  enter- 
ing at  the  attiring  house  of  the  theatre,  and  that  of  the  27th 
of  February  1698-99  against  immorality  in  plays. 

Preventive  censorship  of  the  drama  by  an  officer  of  state  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  master  of  the  revels  (see 
Revels)  appears  to  have  been  the  dramatic  censor  from  1545  to 

*  For  the  anti-theatrical  Puritan  literature  see  Courthope,  History 
of  English  Poetry,  ii.  381. 
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1624,  when  Jie  was  superseded  by  his  official  superior,  the  lord 
chamberiain.^  In  some  cases  the  supervision  was  put  into 
comniission.  Thus  with  Tilney,  the  master  of  the  revels  in 
1 58 1,  were  associated  by  order  of  the  privy  council  a  divine 
and  a  statesman.  In  other  cases  it  was  delegated,  as  to  Daniel 
the  poet  by  warrant  in  1603.  The  proposal  to  give  statutory 
authority  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  chamberlain  led,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  to  the  withdrawal  of  Sir  John  Barnard's 
bill  in  1735,  and  to  considerable  debate  before  the  bill  of  1737 
became  law.  Lord  Chesterfield's  objection  to  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  not  unreasonable.  "  If  the  players," 
said  he,  "  are  to  be  punished,  let  it  be  by  the  laws  of  their 
country,  and  not  by  the  will  of  an  irresponsible  despot."  A 
stage  play  must  now  be  duly  licensed  before  performance. 
§  12  of  the  act  of  1843  prescribes  that  a  copy  of  every  new  play 
and  of  every  addition  to  an  old  play,  and  of  every  new  prologue 
or  epilogue  or  addition  thereto  (such  copy  to  be  signed  by  the 
master  or  manager),  shall  be  sent  to  the  lord  chamberlain,  and, 
if  the  lord  chamberlain  does  not  forbid  it  within  seven  days,  it 
may  be  represented.  §  13  empowers  the  lord  chamberlain  to 
fix  a  scale  of  fees  for  examination;  the  fee  is  now  two  guineas 
for  a  play  of  three  or  more  acts,  one  guinea  for  a  play  of  less  than 
three  acts.  All  plays  represented  previously  to  the  act  are  held 
to  be  licensed.  A  play  once  licensed  is  licensed  once  for  all 
unless  the  licence  be  revoked  under  §  14.  The  examination  is 
the  duty  of  a  special  officer  of  the  lord  chamberlain's  department, 
the  examiner  of  stage  plays.  In  spite  of  occasional  lapses  of 
judgment,  a  belief  in  the  wisdom  generally  shown  in  the 
exercise  of  the  censorship  has  been  confirmed  by  the  report  of 
the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1866,  and  also 
by  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  in  1909. 
The  censorship  has  been  consistently  supported  in  recent 
years  by  theatrical  managers,  but  violently  opposed  by  an 
advanced  section  of  dramatic  authors.  There  have  been 
instances,  no  doubt,  where  perhaps  both  the  lord  chamberlain 
and  his  subordinate  officer,  the  examiner  of  stage  plays,  have 
been  somewhat  nice  in  their  objections.  Thus,  during  the 
illness  of  George  HI.,  King  Lear  was  inhibited.  George  Colman, 
when  examiner,  showed  an  extraordinary  antipathy  to  such 
words  as  "  heaven "  or  "  angel."  The  lord  chamberlain's 
powers  are  still  occasionally  exerted  against  scriptural  dramas, 
less  frequently  for  political  reasons.  Later  instances  are  Oscar 
Wilde's  SalomS  (1892),  Joseph  of  Catiaan  (1896),  Maeterlinck's 
Monna  Vanna  (1902);  Housman's  Bethlehem  (1902),  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan's  Mikado  (temporarily  in  1907),  and  a  play  by 
Laurence  Housman  dealing  with  George  IV.  (1910).  Before 
1866  the  lord  chamberlain  appears  to  have  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood  before  granting  a  licence, 
but  since  that  year  such  a  course  has  been  abandoned.  The 
joint  committee  in  1909  recommended  that  it  should  be  optional 
for  an  author  to  submit  a  play  for  licence,  and  legal  to  perform 
an  unlicensed  play  whether  submitted  or  not,  the  risk  of  police 
intervention  being  taken.  They  also  recommended  that  the 
reasons  for  which  a  licence  should  be  refused  should  be:  in- 
decency, offensive  personalities,  the  representation  in  an  in- 
vidious manner  of  a  living  person  or  a  person  recently  dead, 
violation  of  the  sentiments  of  religious  reverence,  the  presence 
of  an3rthing  likely  to  conduce  to  crime  or  vice,  or  to  cause  a 
breach  with  a  friendly  power,  or  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

A  theatre  may  be  defined  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  present 

fiurpose  as  a  building  in  which  a  stage  play  is  performed  for  hire, 
t  will  be  seen  from  the  following  sketch  of  the  law  that  there  are  a 
coniiiderable  number  of  different  persons,  corporate  and  unincor- 
porate,  with  jurisdiction  over  theatres.  A  consolidation  of  the  law 
and  the  placmg  of  jurisdiction  in  the  hands  of  a  central  authority 
for  the  United  Kingdom  would  probably  be  convenient.  The 
committee  of  1866  recommended  the  transfer  to  the  lord  chamber- 
lain of  the  regulation  of  all  places  of  amusement,  and  an  appeal 
from  him  to  the  home  secretary  in  certain  cases,  as  also  the  exten- 
sion of  his  authority  to  preventive  censorship  in  all  public  enter- 
tainments; but   no  legislation  resulted.     The  committee  of   1909 

^  It  was  probably  through  his  influence  that  the  expletives  in 
Shakespeare  were  edited.  The  quarto  of  1622  contains  more  than 
the  folio  of  1623. 


recommended  the  abolition  of  any  distinction  between  theatres  and 
music-halls.  Several  bills  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  have  been 
introduced,  but  without  success  in  the  face  of  more  burning  political 
questions.* 

Building. — ^A  theatre  (at  any  rate  to  make  it  such  a  building 
as  can  be  licensed)  must  be  a  permanent  building,  not  a  mere  tent 
or  booth,  unless  when  licensed  by  justices  at  a  lawful  fair  by  §  23 
of  the  act  of  1843.  It  must,  if  in  the  metropolis,  conform  to  the 
regulations  as  to  structure  contained  in  the  Metropolis  Management 
Act  1878,  and  the  Local  Government  Act  1888.  These  acts  make 
a  certificate  of  structural  fitness  from  the  county  council  necessary 
as  a  condition  precedent  for  licence  in  the  case  of  all  theatres  of  a 
superficial  area  of  not  less  than  500  sq.  ft.  licensed  after  the  passing 
of  the  act,  give  power  to  the  council  in  certain  cases  to  call  upon 
proprietors  of  existing  theatres  to  remedy  structural  defects,  and 
enable  it  to  make  regulations  for  protection  from  fire.  The  existing 
regulations  were  issued  on  the  30tn  of  July  1901  and  25th  of  March 
1902.  As  to  theatres  in  provincial  towns,  the  Towns  Improve- 
ment Act  1847,  and  the  Public  Health  Act  1875,  confer  certain 
limited  powers  over  the  building  on  municipal  corporations  and 
urban  sanitary  authorities.  In  many  towns,  however,  the  struc- 
tural qualifications  of  buildings  used  as  theatres  depend  upon  local 
acts  and  the  by-laws  made  under  the  powers  of  such  acts. 

Performance. — ^To  constitute  a  building  where  a  performance 
takes  place  a  theatre,  the  performance  must  be  (a)  of  a  staee-play, 
and  (b)  for  hire,  (a)  By  §  23  of  the  act  of  1843  the  word  ^*  stage- 
plav  "  includes  tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  opera,  burletta,  interlude, 
melodrama,  pantomime  or  other  entertamment  of  the  stage,  or 
any  part  thereof.  The  two  tests  of  a  stage-play  appear  to  be  the 
excitement  of  emotion  and  the  representation  01  action.  The 
question  whether  a  performance  is  a  stage-plav  or  not  seems  to  be 
one  of  degree,  and  one  rather  of  fact  than  of  law.  A  ballet  d'action 
would  usually  be  a  stage-play,  but  it  would  be  otherwise  with  a 
battel  divertissement.  §  14  empowers  the  lord  chamberlain  to  forbid 
the  acting  of  any  stage-play  in  Great  Britain  whenever  he  may 
be  of  opinion  that  it  is  fitting  for  the  preservation  of  good  manners, 
decorum,  or  the  public  peace  to  do  so.  §  15  imposes  a  penalty 
of  £50  on  any  one  acting  or  presenting  a  play  or  part  of  a  play  after 
such  inhibition,  and  avoids  the  licence  of  the  theatre  where  it 
appears.  Regulations  of  police  respecting  the  performance  are 
contained  in  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  47,  and  in  many  local  acts.  A  per- 
formance may  also  be  proceeded  against  as  a  nuisance  at  common 
law,  if,  for  instance,  it  be  contra  bonos  mores  or  draw  together  a 
great  concourse  of  vehicles,  or  if  so  much  noise  be  heard  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
life.  Very  curious  instances  of  proceedings  at  common  law  are 
recorded.  In  Sir  Anthony  Ashley's  case  (2  Rolle's  Rep.  109), 
161 5,  players  were  indicted  for  not  and  unlawful  assembly.  In 
1700  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  presented  the  two  play-nouses 
and  also  the  bear-garden  on  Bankside  (the  *'  Paris  garden  "  of 
Henry  VIII.  act  v.  sc.  3)  as  riotous  and  disorderly  nuisances.  Per- 
formances on  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  and  Christmas  day  are  illegal. 
Regulations  as  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  during  the  per- 
formance are  made  by  the  licensing  acts  and  other  pubhc  general 
acts,  as  well  as  by  local  acts  and  rules  made  by  county  councils. 
It  is  frequently  a  condition  of  the  licence  granted  to  provincial 
theatres  that  no  excisable  liquors  shall  be  sold  or  consumed  on  the 
premises.  The  excise  duty  where  such  liquors  are  sold  varies 
according  to  the  annual  value  of  the  theatre  up  to  a  maximum 
of  £20.  The  Dangerous  Performances  Acts,  1879  and  1897,  forbid 
under  a  penalty  of  £10  any  public  exhibition  or  penormance 
whereby  the  life  or  limbs  of  a  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  if  a 
boy,  eighteen  if  a  girl,  shall  be  endangered.  It  also  makes  the 
employer  of  any  such  child  indictable  for  assault  where  an  accident 
causing  actual  bodily  harm  has  happened  to  the  child,  and  enables 
the  court  on  conviction  of  the  employer  to  order  him  to  pay  the 
child  compensation  not  exceeding  £20.  The  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  Act  1904  forbids  a  child  to  appear  in  any  public  enter- 
tainment without  a  licence  from  a  petty  sessional  court,  (b)  The 
performance  must  be  for  hire.  §  16  pi  the  act  of  1843  makes  a 
building  one  in  which  acting  for  hire  takes  place,  not  only  where 
money  is  taken  directly  or  indirectly,  but  also  where  the  purchase 
of  any  article  is  a  condition  of  admission,  and  where  a  play  is  per- 
formwi  in  a  place  in  which  excisable  liquor  is  sold.  In  the  case  of 
Shelley  v.  Bethetl,  1883  (Law  Reports,  12  Q.B.D.  11),  it  was  held 
that  the  proprietor  of  a  private  theatre  was  liable  to  penalties 
under  the  act,  though  he  lent  the  theatre  gratuitously,  because 
tickets  of  admission  were  sold  in  aid  of  a  charity. 

Licensing  of  5tt*Wtnf.— By  §  2  of  the  act  of  1843  all  theatres 
(other  than  patent  theatres)  must  be  licensed.     By  §  7  no  licence 

^  Diy den's  words  in  the  *'  Essay  on  Satire  **  (addressed  to  the 
earl  of  Dorset,  lord  chamberlain)  still  describe  the  duties  of  the 
office.  "As  lord  chamberlain  1  know  you  are  absolute  by  your 
office  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  decency  and  good  manners  ol  the 
stage.  You  can  banish  from  thence  scurrility  and  profaneness,  and 
restrain  the  licentious  insolence  of  poets  and  their  actors  in  all 
things  that  shock  the  public  quiet  or  the  reputation  of  private 
persons  under  the  notion  of  humour." 
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Is  to  be  granted  except  to  the  actual  and  responsible  manager,  who 
is  to  be  bound  by  himself  and  two  sureties  for  due  observance  of 
rules  and  for  securing  payment  of  any  penalties  incurred.  The 
metropolitan  theatres  other  than  the  patent  theatres  (as  far  at 
least  as  they  are  included  in  the  boroughs  named  in  the  act  of 
1843)  3.re  licensed  by  the  lord  chamberlain.  By  §  4  his  fee  on 
grant  of  a  licence  is  not  to  exceed  los.  for  each  month  for  which 
the  theatre  is  licensed.  The  lord  chamberlain  appears  to  have  no 
power  to  make  suitable  rules  for  enforcing  order  and  decency.  He 
can,  however,  by  §  8,  suspend  or  revoke  a  licence  or  close  a  patent 
theatre  where  any  riot  or  misbehaviour  has  taken  place.  He  has 
issued  a  code  of  regulations. 

Provincial  theatres  fall  under  three  different  licensing  authorities. 
The  lord  chamberlain  licenses  theatres  in  Windsor  and  Brighton, 
and  theatres  situated  in  the  places  where  the  king  occasionally 
resides,  but  only  during  the  time  of  such  occasional  residence  (§  3). 
Theatres  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  within  14  m.  thereof,  are 
licensed  by  the  justioes  having  jurisdiction  therein,  but  before  any 
such  licence  can  come  into  force  the  consent  of  the  chancellor  or 
vice-chancellor  must  be  given.  The  rules  made  by  the  justices 
for  the  management  of  ^  the  theatre  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor,  who  may  also  impose  such 
conditions  upon  the  licence  as  he  thinks  fit.  In  case  of  any  breach 
of  the  rules  or  conditions,  he  may  annul  the  licence  (§  10).  All 
other  provincial  theatres  are  licensed  by  the  county  councils  or 
county  borough  councils^  under  s.  7  of  the  act  of  1888,  except 
in  case  of  a  special  and  temporary  performance,  where  justices 
still  grant  the  licence  as  they  aid  in  all  cases  before  that  act  came 
into  operation.  The  regulations  of  the  London  County  Council  are 
dated  the  27th  of  July  1897.  Penalties  are  imposed  by  the  act 
for  keeping  or  acting  m  an  unlicensed  theatre,  and  for  producing 
or  acting  m  an  unlicensed  play.  A  contract  to  perform  in  an 
unlicensed  theatre  is  unenforceable. 

Music  Halls. — Music  was  at  no  time  the  object  of  restrictions 
as  severe  as  those  imposed  upon  the  drama.  The  present  English 
act  governing  music  halls,  tne  Disorderly  Houses  Act  1751,  was 
passed  probably  in  consequence  of  the  publication  in  1750  of 
Fielding  s  Inqutry  into  the  Causes  of  the  late  Increase  of  Robbers. 
It  is  remarkable  that  two  works  of  the  same  writer  should  from 
opposite  causes  have  led  to  both  theatre  and  music-hall  legislation 
ot  lasting  lmp)ortance.  The  act  was  originally  passed  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  but  was  made  perpetual  by  28  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  It 
applies  only  to  music  halls  within  20  m.  of  London  and  West- 
minster. Every  such  music  hall  must  be  licensed  at  the  Michaelmas 
quarter  sessions,  the  licence  to  be  signified  under  the  hands  and 
seals  of  four  or  more  justices.  The  licence  may  be  granted  for 
music  or  dancing  or  both.  Public  notice  of  the  licence  is  to  be 
given  by  aftixing  over  the  door  the  inscription  "  Licensed  in  pur- 
suance of  act  of  parliament  for,"  with  the  addition  of  words  showing 
the  purpose.  The  penalty  for  keeping  an  unlicensed  music  haU 
is  £100.  This  act  is  amended  as  to  Niiddlesex  by  the  Music  and 
Dancing  Licences  (Middlesex)  Act  1894,  putting  the  licensing  into 
the  hands  of  the  county  council.  Regulations  were  made  by  the 
council  under  this  act  on  the^ist  of  July  1900  and  the  27th  of 
June  looi.  Music  halls  beyond  the  radius  of  20  m.  from  London 
and  Westniinster  are  mainly  governed  by  the  Public  Health  Act 
1890,  the  licensing  authority  being  the  licensing  justices.  There 
is  no  censorship  of  music-hall  performance,  the  only  remedy  for 
anything  objectionable  is  for  the  licensing  authority  to  withdraw 
the  licence  or  refuse  to  renew  it. 

See  generally  W.  N.  M.  Geary,  Law  of  Theatres  and  Music  Halls 
(1885);  C.  Hamlyn,  Manual  of  Theatrical  Law  (1891);  A.  A. 
Strong,  Dramatic  and  Musical  Law  (1898);  J.  B.  Williamson, 
Law  of  Licensing  (1902). 

Scotland.— ^In  Scotland  the  theatre  has  always  exercised  a  smaller 
amount  of  influence  than  in  England,  and  there  has  been  little 
exclusively  Scottish  legislation  on  the  subject.  1555,  c.  40,  dis- 
countenanced certain  amusements  of  a  semi-theatrical  kind  by 
enactinff  that  no  one  was  to  be  chosen  Robert  Hude  (sic),  Little 

ifohn,  abbot  of  unreason,  or  queen  of  May.  A  proclamation  of 
[ames  VI.  in  1574,  and  1579,  c.  12,  followed  the  lines  of  English 
egislation  by  making  persons  using  unlawful  plays,  such  as  jugglery 
or  fast  and  loose,  punishable  as  vagabonds.  In  1574  the  General 
Assembly  claimed  to  license  plays,  and  forbade  representations  on 
Sunday.  As  in  England,  the  licensing  power  seems  then  to  have 
passed  from  the  church  to  the  crown,  lor  in  1599  James  VI.  licensed 
a  theatre  at  Edinburgh.  1672,  c.  21,  exempted  comedians  while 
upon  the  stage  from  the  sumptuary  provisions  of  the  act  respecting 
apparel.  The  chamberlain  ot  Scotland^  while  such  an  office  existed, 
appears  to  have  exercised  a  certain  police  jurisdiction  over  theatres. 
The  Theatres  Act  1841  extends  to  Scotland,  as  did  also  the  previous 
act  of  1737,  and  further  provisions  are  made  by  the  Burgn  Police 
Act  1892. 

Irdand. — ^Theatrical  legislation,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  based  upon 
English  models.  Thus  ridicule  of  the  liturgy  was  forbidden  by 
2  Eliz.  c.  2   (Ir.);  common  players  of  interludes  and  wandering 

^  The  councils  may  delegate  their  authority  to  justices,  a  district 
council,  or  a  committee  of  their  own  body,  such  as  the  Theatre 
and  Music  Hall  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council. 


minstrels  were  deemed  vagabonds,  10  &  11  Car.  I.  c.  4  (Ir.).  In 
1786  an  act  was  passed  to  enable  the  crown  to  grant  letters  patent 
for  one  or  more  theatres  in  Dublin  city  and  county,  26  Geo.  III. 
c.  57  (Ir.).  The  preamble  alleges  that  the  establishing  of  a  well- 
regulated  theatre  at  the  seat  of  ^  government  will  be  productive 
of  public  advantage  and  tend  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  people. 
Exceptions  from  the  restrictions  of  the  act  were  made  in  favour 
of  entertainments  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dublin  lying-in  hospital 
and  exhibitions  of  horsemanship  or  puppet-shows.  The  existing 
theatre  and  music-hall  acts  do  not  apply  to  Ireland,  except  the 
Public  Health  Act  1890,  s.  51. 

British  Colonies. — ^There  is  a  large  amount  of  legislation.  An 
example  is  the  Victoria  Act,  No  1430  (1897),  giving  the  chief 
secretary  power  to  cancel  or  suspend  the  licence  of  any  theatre 
if  used  on  Sunday  without  special  permit. 

United  States. — Public  entertainments,  dramatic  or  other,  are 
usually  under  the  control  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  there 
is  no  act  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  except  one  of  1898  imposing 
a  temporary  war  tax  on  the  theatres.  In  most  states  there  is 
state  legislation,  requiring  places  of  public  entertainment  to  be 
licensed  by  the  proper  autnority.  In  many  states  it  is  a  condition 
of  the  licence  that  intoxicating  liquors  shall  not  be  sold  in  such 
places.  Other  conditions,  more  or  less  usual,  are  that  there  shall 
be  no  Sunday  or  dangerous  performances,  that  acrobats  shall  be 
properly  protected,  ana  that  female  waiters  shall  not  be  employed. 
Structural  qualifications  are  in  some  cases  made  necessar>'.  Thus 
in  1885  the  New  York  legislature  passed  an  act  containing  many 
minute  provisions  for  ensuring  the  safety  of  theatres  against  fire. 
A  characteristic  piece  of  legislation  is  the  New  York  Act  of  1873, 
c.  186,  enacting  that  no  citizen  is  to  be  excluded  from  a  theatre 
by  reason  of  race,  colour  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  This 
act  of  course  merely  carries  out  the  important  principle  affirmed 
in  art.  xiv.  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  two  curious  and  conflicting  decisions  of  other 
states  on  the^  matter.  Missouri  held  that^  a  manager  could  dis- 
criminate against  a  person  of  colour,  Michigan  that  he  could  not 
(see  Green's  Digest,  vol.  i.  642). 

Continental  Europe. — ^The  principal  points  in  which  the  continental 
theatre  differs  from  the  English  are  that  Sunday  is  the  most  impor- 
tant day,  and  that  the  theatre  is  often  owned  or  subsidized  by  the 
state  or  a  municipality.  In  France  there  has  been  much  legislation 
since  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  the  principal  law  being  one  of 
1864.  A  feature  is  the  tax  known  as  le  droit  des  pauvres,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  censure  pricUcible 
was  abolished  in  1906.  The  object  is  attained  by  police  p)enalties. 
Most  of  the  authorities  will  be  found  in  Dalloz,  Supplement,  vol. 
xvii.,  and,  for  the  older  law,  Lacan,  La  Legislation  et  la  jurisprudence 
des  thMtres  (1853),  and  Maugras,  Les  Comidiens  hors  delaht  (1887), 
may  be  consulted.  Italy  has  produced  at  least  two  modem  works 
on  the  subject,  Rivalta,  Storia  e  Sistema  del  Diritto  dei  TecUri  (1886), 
and  Tabanelli,  Codice  del  Teatro  (1901).  What  strikes  one  is  how 
little  special  legislation  there  is  on  the  subject.  The  penal  code 
meets  most  cases.  Spain  retained  the  autos  sacramentales  much 
longer  than  other  countries  retained  the  religious  drama.  L^isla- 
tion  begins  very  early.  The  Siete  Partidas  enacts  that  the  clergy 
are  not  to  take  part  as  actors  or  spectators  in  scurrilous  plays 
(Juegos  tor  escarnio).  Cervantes  in  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote 
malms  the  canon  of  Toledo  regret  that  the  government  had  not 
appointed  a  censor  to  prevent  the  acting  of  plays  not  only  injurious 
to  morals  but  also  offending  against  the  classical  rules  of  the  drama. 
There  is  a'  considerable  amount  of  law  in  the  Ottoman  empire; 
details  will  be  found  in  G.  Young,  Carps  de  droit  ottoman,  vol.  ii. 
320  (1904).  U.  W.) 

THEBES  (G^jSai),  the  Greek  name  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  Upper  Egypt,  presumably  an  Egyptian  name  {e.g.  2^mi,  seen 
in  '(rrjfus,  -rij/xts)  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Greek  city.  It  occurs 
in  Homer  (//.  ix.  381-4)  where  it  has  the  epithet  ^/caro/xTruXos, 
"  hundred-gated,"  probably  derived  in  the  first  place  from  the 
gateways  of  its  endless  temples,  though  perhaps  misunderstood 
as  if  it  referred  to  a  city  with  a  hundred  gates  in  the  circuit  of 
its  walls.  Thebes  was  never  a  walled  city  in  this  sense,  though 
its  vast  temple  enclosures  in  diflferwit  quarters  would  form  as 
many  fortresses  in  case  of  siege  or  tumult.  Its  Egyptian  name 
was  Wesi  (or  Wis?),  later  Ne,  "  the  city "  (sometimes  Ne- 
Amun,  hence  No-Amon  in  Nahum  iii.  8),  and  different  quarters 
were  known  by  special  names.  In  non-literary  Greek  Thebes 
was  regularly  called  Diospolis  the  Great.  Ammon,  Amen-R6, 
or  Amenrasonther  ("  Ammon-Re  king  of  the  gods  ")  was  its 
deity,  with  his  consort  Mut  and  their  child  Khons.  Mont  also 
was  a  local  deity  and  Hathor  presided  over  the  western  clifTs 
of  Th«bes.  In  very  ancient  times  the  city  lay  on  the  east 
bank,  the  necropolis  on  the  west.  As  it  grew,  however,  al- 
though the  necropolis  was  still  confined  to  the  west  bank,  a 
vast  city  of  temples,  priests  and  necropolis  people,  to  which 
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were  added  royal  palaces  and  their  accompaniments,  covered 
the  western  shore  as  far  back  as  the  desert  hills.  The  chief 
nucleus  of  the  ancient  W6si  was  a  town  about  the  temple  of 
Karnak:  it  probably  reaches  back  to  the  prehistoric  period. 
At  Drah  abu'l  nagga,  opposite  to  it,  are  tombs  of  its  princes 
under  the  Vlth  Dynasty.  The  temple  of  Karnak  is  no  doubt 
of  immemorial  antiquity.  Perhaps  no  sculpture  earlier  than 
the  Xllth  D3niasty  has  survived  there,  but  Senwosri  I.  dedi- 
cated statues  to  his  predecessors  of  the  Vth  Dynasty  who  had 
probably  showed  their  devotion  to  Ammon  in  a  substantial 
manner,  and  Cheops  of  the  IVth  D3niasty  is  named  in  it.  After 
the  end  of  the  Old  Kingdom  Thebes  grew  from  an  obscure  pro- 
vincial town  to  be  the  seat  of  a  strong  line  of  princes  who  con- 
tended for  supremacy  with  Heracleopolis  and  eventually 
triumphed  in  the  Xlth  Dynasty  of  Ma'netho.  The  most  im- 
portant monument  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  now  extant  at 
Thebes  is  the  funerary  temple  of  Menthotp  III.  of  this  dynasty, 
which  has  been  revealed  by  the  excavations  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund  at  Deir  el  Bahri  (see  Architecture,  section 
Egyptian,  fig.  4):  and  the  period  is  well  represented  by  an 
abundance  of  statues  of  the  Xllth  and  Xlllth  dynasties  from 
the  temple  of  Karnak.  The  name  Amenemhe,  so  common  in 
the  Xllth  Dynasty,  shows  the  importance  of  the  Theban  god 
at  this  time.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty, 
the  beginning  of  the  New  Empire,  that  the  whole  site  began  to 
be  occupied  by  monuments  which  have  survived  to  the  present 
day.  The  early  rulers  of  this  dynasty  down  to  Tethmosis  III. 
developed  Karnak,  and  on  the  west  bank  built  the  great  funerary 
temple  of  Deir  el  Bahri  and  smaller  temples  as  far  south  as 
Medinet  Habu,  and  began  the  long  series  of  royal  tombs  in  the 
famous  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  far  back  in  the  desert 
behind  Deir  el  Bahri.  Amenophis  III,  continuing,  trans- 
formed western  Thebes  monumentally:  built  three  great 
temples  in  addition,  that  of  Mont  on  the  north  of  Karnak,  the 
temple  of  Mut  on  the  south  and  the  temple  of  Ammon  at 
Luxor,  and  connected  the  last  two  with  the  state  temple  of 
Karnak  by  avenues  of  sphinxes.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  huge 
colossi  of  Memnon  marked  the  entrance  of  his  funerary  temple, 
a  magnificent  building  which  was  afterwards  destroyed,  and  the 
great  lake  of  Birket  Habu  was  dug  and  embanked  in  front  of 
his  brick  palace  at  the  extreme  south.  The  chief  energies  of 
this  king  in  fact  were  expended  on  developing  the  south  ex- 
tremity of  Thebes  on  both  banks.  The  city  and  its  monuments 
now  covered  an  area  about  three  miles  square.  After  this 
Thebes  experienced  a  serious  set-back  with  the  heresy  of 
Akhenaton,  the  son  of  Amenophis  III.  He  moved  his  capital 
northward  to  Akhetaton  (El  Amama)  and  strove  to  suppress 
the  worship  of  Ammon,  doing  infinite  damage  to  the  monu- 
ments of  Thebes  by  defacing  his  name  and  figure.  After  about 
twenty  years,  however,  the  reaction  came,  Thebes  was  again  the 
capital,  and  a  Httle  later  imder  Seti  (Sethos)  I.  and  Rameses  II. 
of  the  XXth  Dynasty  it  was  raised  to  greater  architectural 
magnificence  than  ever.  These  two  kings  built  the  great 
columnar  hall  of  Karnak,  added  a  large  court  with  pylons  to 
Luxor,  and  on  the  west  bank  built  the  funerary  temple  of  Seti 
at  Kuma,  and  the  Ramesseum  with  its  gigantic  colossus,  be- 
sides other  edifices  of  which  only  traces  remain.  Under  the 
XVIIIth  and  XlXth  Dynasties  Thebes  was  at  the  height  of 
its  greatness.  Conquering  Pharaohs  brought  home  trains  of 
prisoners  and  spoil,  embassies  came  thither  of  strange  people 
in  every  variety  of  costume  and  of  every  hue  of  skin,  from 
Ethiopia,  Puoni  (Punt),  Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor,  Libya,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  bringing  precious  stones,  rare 
animals,  beautiful  slaves,  costly  garments  and  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver,  while  the  ground  shook  with  the  movement  of 
colossal  architraves,  statues  and  obelisks.  The  tombs  of  the 
XVIIIth  Dynasty  on  the  west  bank  and  the  sculptures  in  the 
temples  reflect  the  brilliancy  of  these  days,  but  even  the  reign 
of  Rameses  II.  marks  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  Thebes. 
The  enormous  constructive  energy  of  the  proud  Pharaoh,  in- 
stead of  being  concentrated  on  the  capital,  was  expended  with 
almost  equal  lavishness  on  other  parts  of  the  country.     In 


every  city  he  left  his  mark.  A  great  temple  at  Tanis  boasted  a 
larger  colossus  than  existed  in  Thebes:  Heliopolis  and  Memphis 
must  have  been  lavishly  adorned,  and  the  temples  of  Abu 
Simbel  (q.v,)  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  many  of  the  great  Pharaohs.  After  Rameses  II. 
the  efforts  of  all  his  successors  combined  could  add  little  to 
the  wonders  of  Thebes.  The  temple  and  tower  of  Rameses  III. 
(XXth  Dynasty)  at  Medinet  Habu,  his  tomb  in  the  Biban  el 
Moluk,  the  temple  of  Khons  (Rameses  III.  and  later)  and  the 
court  of  Sheshonk  I.  (XXIInd  Dynasty)  at  Karnak  are  the  only 
great  achievements. 

For.  the  rest  there  are  the  tombs  of  many  kings  in  the  Biban 
el  Moluk  and  a  good  deal  of  comparatively  petty  construction 
and  tinkering,  with  the  help  of  stone  robbed  from  older 
structures.  Earlier  and  greater  kings  had  remorselessly  de- 
stroyed buildings  which  interfered  with  their  own  plans.  The 
"  Memnon "  temple  of  Amenophis  III.  had  already  gone, 
sacrificed  perhaps  to  Akhenaton's  god.  Rameses  II.  had 
plundered  his  predecessors'  monuments  for  materials.  Hitherto 
Thebes  had  been  glorified  by  the  process,  but  henceforth  it  was 
rather  to  perish.  The  tide  of  prosperity  was  flowing  northward 
and  such  monumental  energy  as  remained  was  expended  more 
widely.  For  several  centuries  after  the  fall  of  the  New  Empire 
Thebes  was  but  one  of  several  alternating  or  contemporaneous 
capitals.  Memphis,  Tanis,  Bubastis,  Sais,  Heracleopolis  had  at 
one  time  or  another  at  least  equal  claims.  The  Ethiopian  con- 
querors of  Egypt  made  Thebes  their  Egyptian  capital,  but  in 
668  Assur-bani-pal  sacked  the  city.  Psammetichus  did  not 
neglect  it,  and  during  the  XXVIth  Dynasty.  Petemenopi,  a 
wealthy  priest  and  official,  excavated  for  himself  the  greatest 
private  tomb  that  ever  was  made.  Probably  every  king  that 
included  Thebes  in  his  realm,  except  the  Assyrians  and  the 
Persians,  left  his  memorial  there  in  chapels  erected  or  sculptures 
added.  Of  the  Persians,  however,  not  even  Darius  is  traceable 
at  Thebes;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  support  for  the  tradi- 
tion that  Cambyses  destroyed  its  monuments.  Ptolemy  I.  gave 
a  new  capital  to  the  upper  country  in  the  Greek  foimdation  of 
Ptolemais,  and  thus  struck  a  fresh  blow  at  the  prosperity  of 
Thebes.  For  a  short  period  in  the  reign  of  Epiphanes,  when 
Upper  Egypt  was  in  rebellion  against  the  Ptolemaic  rule, 
Thebes  was  the  capital  of  independent  native  dynasts.  In  a 
later  rebeUion,  Thebes  was  captured  after  a  three  years'  siege 
and  severely  punished  by  Lathyrus  (Ptolemy  X.,  Soter  II.). 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  having  joined  in  the  insurrection 
against  the  tax-gatherers,  it  was  destroyed  by  Cornelius  Callus 
and  became  a  collection  of  villages.  Though  its  vast  {buildings 
have  since  served  as  quarries  for  mill-stones  and  for  the  lime- 
burner,  Thebes  still  offers  the  greatest  assemblage  of  monu- 
mental ruins  in  the  world. 

We  will  now  briefly  enumerate  the  principal  groups  of  monu- 
ments. On  the  east  bank  at  Karnak  stand  the  great  state 
temple  of  Amen-Re  with  its  obelisks  of  Hatshepsut  and  Teth- 
mosis I.  and  the  vast  columnar  hall  of  Rameses  II.;  the  temple 
of  Mut  and  the  well-preserved  temple  of  Khons;  the  temple  of 
Luxor  and  avenues  of  rams  and  sphinxes  connecting  all  these. 
These  temples  are  described  in  the  articles  Ka£NAK,Lt7Xor  and 
Architecture:  Egyptian,  On  the  west  bank,  in  front  of  the 
necropolis,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  or  projecting  into  the 
cultivation,  was  a  low  row  of  temples:  the  northernmost, 
placed  far  in  front  of  the  others,  is  the  well-preserved  temple  of 
Seti  I.  at  Kuma;  then  follow  the  Ramesseum  and  Medinet 
Habu;  and  the  foimdations  of  many  others  can  be  traced. 
The  temple  of  Amenophis  III.,  to  which  the  colossi  of 
"  Memnon  "  were  attached,  was  again  far  forward  of  the  line. 
The  Ramesseum  contains  the  remains  of  a  stupendous  seated 
colossus,  in  black  granite,  of  its  builder  Rameses  11.,  thrown 
on  its  face.  When  perfect  it  was  probably  57  ft.  high  and 
weighed  about  1000  tons,  surpassing  the  "  Memnon  "  statues 
of  Amenophis  HI.  in  size  and  weight.  The  temple  of  Rameses 
III.  at  Medinet  Habu,  sculptured  with  very  interesting  scenes 
from  his  Syrian,  Libyan  and  other  wars  and  from  religious 
festivals,  is  remarkable  also  for  the  unique  entrance-tower 
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which  probably  formed  part  of  the  royal  palace.  Northward 
and  far  back  in  the  foot-hills  is  the  Ptolemaic  temple  of  Deir  el 
Medina,  and  beyond  under  the  cliffs  of  Deir  el  Bahri  thetenrace 
temple  of  Queen  Hatshepsut,  the  walls  of  which  are  adorned 
with  scenes  from  her  expedition  to  Puoni  (Somaliland)  in  search 
of  incense  trees,  and  many  other  subjects.  The  necropolis 
extends  from  Kuma  in  the  north  through  Drah  abu'l  nagga, 
the  Assasif,  and  Shekh  abd  el  Kuma  to  Kumet  Murrai  of 
Medinet  Habu.  The  finest  tombs  are  of  the  XVIIIth  D3masty. 
Far  behind  Medinet  Habu  are  the  Tombs  of  the  Queens,  where 
royal  relatives  of  the  XXth  D3masty  are  buried;  and  imme- 
diately behind  the  lofty  clifFs  of  Deir  el  Bahri,  but  accessible 
only  by  a  very  circuitous  route  from  Kuma,  are  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  (from  Tethmosis  I.  onward  to  the  end  of  the  XXth 
Dynasty)  in  the  Biban  el  Moluk  and  the  Westem  Valley.  They 
are  decorated  with  religious  scenes  and  texts,  especially  those 
which  describe  the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the  underworld. 
Those  of  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  III.  are  the  most  remarkable. 
These  royal  sepulchres  are  long  galleries  excavated  in  the  rock 
with  chambers  at  intervals:  in  one  of  the  innermost  chambers 
was  laid  the  body  in  its  sarcophagus.  In  the  XXlst  Dynasty, 
when  tomb  robberies  were  rife  and  most  of  their  valuables  had 
been  stolen,  the  royal  mummies  were  removed  from  place  to 
place  and  at  last  deposited  for  safety  in  the  tomb  of  Amen- 
ophis  II.  and  in  the  burial-place  of  the  priest-kings  at  Deir  el 
Bahri.  The  finding  of  the  two  cachettes  nearly  intact  has  been 
among  the  greatest  marvels  of  archaeological  discovery,  and 
the  S3rstematic  exploration  of  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  by  Theodore  M.  Davis  has  been  annually  rewarded  with 
results  of  the  highest  interest. 

See  Baedeker's  Egypt;  £.  Naville,  (Temple  of)  Deir  el  Bahari, 
introduction  and  parts  i.-v.  (London,  i894-i9oiS);  W.  M.  F. 
Petrie,  Six  Temples  at  Thebes  (ruined  temples  on  west  bank), 
(London,  1897);  G.  Daressy,  Notice  expUcative  des  mines  de 
Midinet  Habu  (Cairo,  1897) ;  G.  Maspero,  "  Les  Momies  royales 
de  Deir  el  Bahari  "  in  MMnoires  de  la  tntssion  a/r€hMoewue  franaise 
au  Cairet  tome  I. ;  and  many  other  works.  (F.  Ll.  G.; 

THEBES  (anciently  BQl^a^  Thebae,  or  in  poetry  sometimes 
84)3a,  in  modem  Greek  Pkivay  or,  according  to  the  corrected 
pronunciation,  Thivae),  an  ancient  Greek  city  in  Boeotia,  is 
situated  on  low  hilly  groimd  of  gentle  slope  a  little  north  of  the 
range  of  Cithaeron,  which  divides  Boeotia  from  Attica,  and  on 
the  edge  of  the  Boeotian  plain,  about  44  m.  from  Athens,  whence 
it  is  reached  by  two  carriage-roads  and  by  railway  since  1904. 
It  has  about  4800  inhabitants,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 
The  present  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel,  the 
Cadmea;  two  fragments  of  ancient  wall  are  visible  on  the  north, 
and  another,  belonging  either  to  the  citadel  or  the  outer  wall, 
on  the  south.  Two  streams,  rising  a  little  south  of  the  town, 
and  separated  by  an  average  distance  of  about  half  a  mile, 
flow  on  the  two  sides,  and  are  lost  in  the  plain.  These  are  the 
ancient  Ismenus  on  the  east  and  Dirce  (Aipici^)  on  the  west, 
which  gave  to  the  town  its  name  dnrdraiioi.  The  Dirce,  now 
Plaki6tissa,  has  several  springs.  From  the  west  side  of  the 
Cadmea  another  copious  foimtain  (Paraporti)  falls  to  the  Dirce. 
In  a  suburb  to  the  east  is  another  (Fountain  of  St  Theodore), 
and  north-west  are  two  more.  The  Cadmea  itself  is  supplied 
with  water  brought  from  an  unknown  source  to  the  south  by 
works  supposed  of  prehistoric  antiquity.  It  now  enters  the 
town  by  an  aqueduct  of  twenty  arches  of  Prankish  construction. 
The  "  waters  "  of  Thebes  are  celebrated  both  by  Pindar  and  by 
the  Athenian  poets,  and  the  site  is  still,  as  described  by  Dicae- 
archus  (3rd  century  B.C.),  "  all  springs,"  K6$v6pos  raaa.  One, 
from  which  a  pasha  of  Negroponte  (Euboea)  is  said  to  have 
supplied  his  table,  is  still  called  "  the  spring  of  the  cadi.''  Some 
of  the  marble  basins,  seats,  &c.,  remain,  and,  with  the  fragments 
of  wall  above  mentioned,  are  the  only  relics  of  the  classic  time. 
The  most  curious  of  later  buildings  is  the  church  of  St  Luke, 
south-east  of  the  Cadmea,  believed  to  contain  the  tomb  of  the 
evangelist.  From  the  abundance  of  water  the  place  is  favour- 
able to  gardens,  and  the  neighbouring  plain  is  extremely  fertile. 
But  the  population  is  scanty,  and  the  town  at  present  of  no 
importance. 


History, — ^The  record  of  the  earliest  days  of  Thebes  was  pre- 
served among  the  Greeks  in  an  abundant  mass  of  legends 
which  rival  the  myths  of  Troy  in  their  wide  ramification  and 
the  influence  which  they  exerted  upon  the  literature  of  the 
classical  age.  Five  main  cycles  of  story  may  be  distinguished! 
(i)  the  foundation  of  the  citadel  Cadmea  by  Cadmus,  and  the 
growth  of  the  Sparti  or  *"  Sown  Men  "  (probably  an  aetiological 
m3rth  designed  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Theban  nobility 
which  bore  that  name  in  historical  times);  (2)  the  building  of 
a  "seven-gated"  waJl  by  Amphion,  and  the  cognate  stories 
of  2^thus,  Antiope  and  Dirce;  (3)  the  tale  of  the  "  house  of 
Laius,  "  culminating  in  the  adventures  of  Oedipus  and  the  wars 
of  the  "  Seven  "  and  the  Epigoni;  (4)  the  advent  of  Dionysus; 
and  (s)  the  exploits  of  Heracles.  It  is  diflScult  to  extract  any 
historical  fact  out  of  this  maze  of  myths;  the  various  groups 
cannot  be  fully  co-ordinated,  and  a  further  perplexing  feature 
is  the  neglect  of  Thebes  in  the  Homeric  poems.  At  most  it 
seems  safe  to  infer  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  Greek  com- 
mimities  to  be  drawn  together  within  a  fortified  dty,  that  it 
owed  its  importance  in  prehistoric  as  in  later  days  to  its  militaiy 
strength,  and  that  its  original  "  Cadmean  "  population  was 
distinct  from  other  inhabitants  of  Boeotia  such  as  the  Minyae 
of  Orchomenus. 

In  the  period  of  great  invasions  from  the  north  Thebes  re- 
ceived settlers  of  that  stock  which  in  historical  times  was  homo- 
geneously spread  over  Boeotia.  The  central  position  and 
military  security  of  the  dty  naturally  tended  to  raise  it  to  a 
commanding  position  among  the  Boeotians,  and  from  early 
da3rs  its  inhabitants  endeavoured  to  establish  a  complete 
supremacy  over  their  kinsmen  in  the  outlying  towns.  This 
centraliasing  policy  is  as  much  the  cardinal  fact  of  Theban 
history  as  the  counteracting  effort  of  the  smaller  towns  to 
resist  absorption  forms  the  main  chapter  of  the  story  of  Boeotia. 
No  details  of  the  earlier  history  of  Thebes  have  been  preserved, 
except  that  it  was  governed  by  a  land-holding  aristocracy  who 
safeguarded  their  integrity  by  rigid  statutes  about  the  owner- 
ship of  property  and  its  transmission.  In  the  late  6th  century 
the  Thebans  were  brought  for  the  first  time  into  hostile  con- 
tact with  the  Athenians,  who  helped  the  small  fortress  of 
Plataea  to  maintain  its  independence  against  them,  and  in  506 
repelled  an  inroad  into  Attica.  The  aversion  to  Athens  best 
serves  to  explain  the  unpatriotic  attitude  which  Thebes  dis- 
played during  the  great  Persian  invasion.  Though  a  con- 
tingent of  700  was  sent  to  Thermopylae  and  remained  there 
with  Leonidas  to  the  end,  the  governing  aristocracy  soon  after 
joined  the  enemy  with  great  readiness  and  fought  zealously  on 
his  behalf  at  the  battle  of  Plataea  (479).  The  victorious  Greeks 
subsequently  punished  Thebes  by  depriving  it  of  the  presidency 
of  the  Boeotian  League,  and  an  attempt  by  the  Spartans  to 
expel  it  from  the  Delphic  amphictyony  was  only  frustrated  by 
the  intercession  of  Athens.  In  457  Sparta,  needing  a  counter- 
poise against  Athens  in  central  Greece,  reversed  her  policy  and 
reinstated  Thebes  as  the  dominant  power  in  Boeotia.  The 
great  fortress  served  this  purpose  well  by  holding  out  as  a 
base  of  resistance  when  the  Athenians  overran  and  occupied  the 
rest  of  the  country  (457-447).  In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the 
Thebans,  embittered  by  the  support  which  Athens  gave  to  the 
smaller  Boeotian  towns,  and  especially  to  Plataea,  which  they 
vainly  attempted  to  reduce  in  431,  were  firm  allies  of  Sparta, 
which  in  turn  helped  them  to  besiege  Plataea  and  allowed  them 
to  destroy  the  town  after  capture  (427).  In  424  at  the  head  of 
the  Boeotian  levy  they  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  an  invading 
force  of  Athenians  at  Delium,  and  for  the  first  time  displayed 
the  effects  of  that  firm  military  organization  which  eventually 
raised  them  to  predominant  power  in  Greece.  After  the 
downfall  of  Athens  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  the 
Thebans,  finding  that  Sparta  intended  to  protect  the  states 
which  they  desired  to  annex,  broke  off  the  alliance.  In  404 
they  had  urged  the  complete  destruction  of  Athens,  in  403 
they  secretly  supported  the  restoration  of  its  democracy  in  order 
to  find  in  it  a  counterpoise  against  Sparta.  A  few  years  later, 
influenced  perhaps  in  part  by  Persian  gold,  they  forced  on  the 
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so-called  Corinthian  War  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  league 
against  Sparta.  At  the  battles  of  Haliartus  (395)  and  Coroneia 
(394)  they  again  proved  their  rising  military  capacity  by  stand- 
ing their  ground  against  the  Spartans.  The  result  of  the  war 
was  especially  disastrous  to  Thebes,  as  the  general  settlement 
of  387  stipulated  the  complete  autonomy  of  all  Greek  towns 
and  so  withdrew  the  other  Boeotians  from  its  political  control. 
Its  power  was  further  curtailed  in  382,  wh^n  a  Spartan  force 
occupied  the  citadel  by  a  treacherous  coup-de-main.  Three 
years  later  the  Spartan  garrison  was  expelled,  and  a  democratic 
constitution  definitely  set  up  in  place  of  the  traditional  oli- 
garchy. In  the  consequent  wars  with  Sparta  the  Theban  army, 
trained  and  led  by  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  (q.v.)y  proved 
itself  the  best  in  Greece.  Some  years  of  desultory  fighting,  in 
which  Thebes  established  its  control  over  all  Boeotia,  culminated 
in  371  in  a  remarkable  victory  over  the  pick  of  the  Spartans  at 
Leuctra  {q.v.).  The  winners  were  hailed  throughout  Greece  as 
champions  of  the  oppressed.  They  ciirried  their  arms  into 
Peloponnesus  and  at  the  head  of  a  large  coalition  permanently 
crippled  the  power  of  Sparta.  Similar  expeditions  were  sent 
to  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  those 
countries.  But  the  predominance  of  Thebes  was  short-hved. 
The  states  which  she  protected  were  indisposed  to  commit 
themselves  permanently  to  her  tutelage,  and  the  renewed 
rivalry  of  Athens,  which  had  been  linked  with  Thebes  since  395 
In  a  common  fear  of  Sparta,  but  since  371  had  endeavoured  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power  against  her  ally,  prevented  the 
formation  of  a  Theban  empire.  With  the  death  of  Epaminondas 
in  362  the  city  sank  again  to  the  position  of  a  secondary  power. 
In  a  war  with  the  neighbouring  state  of  Phocis  (356-346)  it 
could  not  even  maintain  its  predominance  in  central  Greece, 
and  by  inviting  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  to  crush  the  Phocians  it 
extended  that  monarch's  power  within  dangerous  proximity  to 
its  frontiers.  A  revulsion  of  feeling  was  completed  in  338  by 
the  orator  Demosthenes,  who  persuaded  Thebes  to  join  Athens 
in  a  final  attempt  to  bar  Phihp's  advance  upon  Attica,  The 
Theban  contingent  fought  bravely  on  behalf  of  Grecian  liberty 
in  the  decisive  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
slaughter.  Philip  was  content  to  deprive  Thebes  of  her  domi- 
nion over  Boeotia;  but  an  unsuccessful  revolt  in  335  against 
his  son  Alexander  was  punished  by  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  city,  except,  according  to  tradition,  the  house  of  the  poet 
Pindar.  Though  restored  in  315  by  Cassander,  Thebes  never 
again  played  a  prominent  part  in  history.  It  suffered  from  the 
establishment  of  Chalcis  as  the  chief  fortress  of  central  Greece, 
and  was  severely  handled  by  the  Roman  conquerors  Mummius 
and  Sulla.  Strabo  describes  it  as  a  mere  village,  and  in 
Pausanias's  time  (a.d.  170)  its  citadel  alone  was  inhabited. 
During  the  Byzantine  period  it  served  as  a  place  of  refuge 
against  foreign  invaders,  and  from  the  loth  century  became 
a  centre  of  the  new  silk  trade.  Though  severely  plundered 
by  the  Normans  in  1146  it  recovered  its  prosperity  and  was 
selected  by  the  Prankish  dynasty  de  la  Roche  as  its  capital. 
In  13 1 1  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Catalans  and  passed  out 
of  history. 

The  most  famous  monument  of  ancient  Thebes  was  the  outer 
wall  with  its  seven  gates,  which  even  as  late  as  the  6th  century 
B.C.  was  probably  the  largest  of  artificial  Greek  fortresses.  The 
names  of  the  gates  vary,  but  four  are  constant — the  Proetides, 
Electrae,  Ncistae  or  Neitae,  and  Homoloides;  Pausanias  gives  the 
others  as  Ogygiae,  Hypsistae,  Crenaeae.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
gate  Electrae  was  on  the  south,  and  near  it  was  the  tomb  of  the 
Thebans  who  fell  at  the  capture  by  Alexander.  The  gates  shown 
to  Pausanias  as  Neistae  and  Proetides  led  respectively  north-west 
and  north-east.  Two  of  the  springs  have  been  identified  with 
some  probability — that  of  St  Theodore  with  the  Oedipodea,  in 
which  Oedipus  is  said  to  have  purged  himself  from  the  pollution 
of  homicide,  and  the  Paraporti  with  the  dragon-guarded  fountain 
of  Ares  (see  Cadmus).  Dicaearchus,  referring  to  the  town  of 
Cassander,  gives  two  measurements  for  the  circuit,  equal  to  about 
9  m.  and  5§  m. ;  the  smaller  fairly  corresponds  to  the  4J  m.  over 
which  the  extant  remains  have  beien  traced;  it  consisted  of  sun- 
dried  brick  on  a  stone  foundation.  Beyond  this  the  topography 
is  wholly  uncertain.  From  the  interest  of  the  site  in  histor>'  and 
still  more  in  literature,  as  the  scene  of  so  many  dramas,  the  tempta- 
tion to  fix  details  has  been  specially  strong.    Conjectural  plans  or 


descriptions,  differing  widely,  are  given  by  Leake,  Forchhammer, 
Ulrichs,  Bursian,  Faoricius  and  others  (references  below).  There 
are  two  main  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  description  of 
Pausanias  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  lower  city  was  deserted, 
and  only  the  temples  and  the  gates  left;  and  the  references  to 
Thebes  in  the  Attic  dramatists  are,  like  those  to  Mycenae  and 
Argos,  of  little  or  no  topographical  value.  The  literary  glory  of 
Thebes  is  centred  in  the  poet  Pindar.  It  had  a  flourishing  scnool 
of  painting  in  the  4th  century,  of  which  the  most  famous  repre- 
sentation was  Aristides,  who  excelled  in  pathetic  subjects. 

Authorities. — Herodotus,  bks.  v.-ix.;  Thucydides  and  Xeno- 
phon  {Hellenica),  passim;  Diodorus  xvii.,  xix.;  Pausanias  ix. 
5-17;  M.  Miiller,  Geschichte  Thebens  (Leipzig,  1879);  E.  v.  Stem, 
GeschichU  der  spartanischen  und  thebanischen  Hegemonie  (Dorpat, 
1884),  pp.  44-24.6;  E.  Fabricius,  Tkeben  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau, 
1890);  E.  Funk,  De  Thebanorum  aciis,  378-362  (Berlin,  1890); 
B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum  (Oxford,  1887),  pp.  295-299.  See 
also  Boeotia  throughout.  (E.  Gr.) 

THEBES,  ROMANCE  OF.  The  French  Roman  de  Thhbes  is  a 
poem  of  some  10,000  lines  which  appears  to  be  based,  not  on 
the  Thebaid  of  Statins,  but  on  an  abridgment  of  that  work. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  omission  of  incidents  and  details 
which,  in  spite  of  the  altered  conditions  under  which  the  poem 
was  composed,  would  naturally  have  been  preserved  in  any 
imitation  of  the  Thebaid^  while  again  certain  modifications  of 
the  Statian  version  can  hardly  be  due  to  the  author's  invention 
but  point  to  an  ancient  origin.  As  in  other  poems  of  the  same 
kind,  the  marvellous  disappears;  the  Greeks  adopt  the  French 
methods  of  warfare  and  the  French  code  of  chivalric  love. 
The  Roman  dates  from  the  12th  century  (c.  1150-55),  and  is 
written,  not  in  the  tirades  of  the  chansons  de  geste,  but  in  octo- 
syllabic rhymed  couplets.  It  was  once  attributed  to  Benoit  de 
Sainte-More;  but  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Thhbes  is 
prior  to  the  Roman  de  Troie,  of  which  Benoit  was  undoubtedly 
the  author.  The  Thebes  is  preserved  also  in  several  French  prose 
redactions,  the  first  of  which,  printed  in  the  i6th  century  under 
the  name  of  Edipus,  belongs  to  the  early  years  of  the  13th 
century,  and  originally  formed  part  of  a  compilation  of  ancient 
history,  Histoire  ancienne  jusqu*d  Cisar,  The  first  volume  of 
Les  histoires  de  Paul  Crose  traduites  en  franqais  contains  a  free 
and  amplified  version  of  the  Thtbes.  The  Romance  0}  Thebes^ 
written  about  1420  by  John  Lydgate  as  a  supplementary 
Canterbury  Tale,  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  about 
1500.  From  the  Roman  de  Thhbes  also  were  possibly  derived 
the  Ipomedon  and  its  sequel  ProthesUaus^  two  romans  d^aventures 
written  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century  by  Hue  de  Rotelande, 
an  Anglo-Norman  trouvhe  who  lived  in  Credenhill,  near  Here- 
ford. The  author  asserts  that  he  translated  from  a  Latin  book 
lent  him  by  Gilbert  Fitz<Baderon,  4th  lord  of  Monmouth,  but 
in  reality  he  has  written  romances  of  chivalry  on  the  usual 
lines,  the  names  of  the  characters  alone  being  derived  from 
antiquity. 

See  L.  Constans,  La  lAgende  d^Oedipe  Hudiie  dans  rantiquiti  au 
moyen  Age  et  dans  les  temps  modernes  (Paris,  1881),  and  in  the 
section  '*  V&popie  antique  "  in  De  Julleville's  Hist,  de  la  langue 
et  de  la  litt.  frangaisc;  Le  Roman  de  Thbbes,  ed.  L.  Constans  (Soc. 
des  anciens  textes  frangais  (Paris,  1890)  ;  G.  Ellis,  Specimens  of 
Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  iii.  (1805). 

THECLA,  ST,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  saints  in  the  Greek 
Church  (where  she  is  commemorated  on  the  24th  of  September) 
and  in  the  Latin  Church  (where  her  festival  is  the  23rd  of 
September).  She  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  "  protomartyr." 
The  centre  of  her  cult  was  Seleucia,  in  Isauria.  Her  basilica, 
south  of  Seleucia,  on  the  mountain,  was  long  a  very  popular 
place  of  pilgrimage,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  two  books  of  St 
Basil  of  Seleucia.  The  great  popularity  of  the  saint  is  due 
more  particularly  to  her  A  day  which  in  all  their  forms  derive 
from  the  apocryphal  work  known  as  the  Acta  Patdi  et  Theclae. 
According  to  her  Acta^  Thecla  was  born  of  illustrious  parentage 
at  Iconium,  and  came  under  the  personal  teaching  of  the 
apostle  Paul.  In  her  eighteenth  year,  having  broken  her 
engagement  with  Thamyris,  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed, 
she  was  accused  by  her  relations  of  being  a  Christian.  Armed 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  she  threw  herself  on  the  pyre,  but  the 
flames  were  extinguished  by  a  sudden  rain.    She  then  went  to 
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Antioch,  where  she  was  exposed  to  wfld  beasts,  then  fastened  to 
bulls  in  order  that  she  might  be  torn  asunder,  and  finally  thrown 
into  a  pit  full  of  serpents;  but  she  was  delivered  from  all  these 
perils.  She  converted  many  heathen.  Returning  to  Iconium, 
she  withdrew  into  a  mountain  solitude,  and  became  distin- 
guished by  many  virtues  and  miracles.  In  spite  of  their  highly 
fabulous  character,  which  caused  them  to  be  more  than  once 
condemned  by  the  Chtirch,  the  Acta  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  which 
date  back  to  the  2nd  century,  are  among  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  ancient  Christian  literature. 

See  Acta  Sanctorum,  September,  vi.  546-568;  J.  A.  Lipsius, 
Acta  apostolorutn  a^rypha  (I^eipzig,  1891),  i.  235-269;  C.  Schmidt, 
Acta  Pauli  (Leipzig,  i9oi),  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  prove 
that  the  Acta  01  Paul  and  Thecla  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
Acta  Pauli;  see  also  Apocryphal  Literature.  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  before  a.d.  170  (London,  1893), 
PP«  375  seq.;  C.  Holzey,  Die  Thekla-Akten,  ihre  Verbreitung  und 
Beurtheilung  in  der  Kirche  (Munich,  1905).  (H.  De.) 

THEFT,  the  act  of  thieving  or  stealing.  In  English  legal 
usage  the  practice  is  to  call  this  act  by  its  Norman-French 
name  of  "  larceny,"  but  properly  theft  is  a  wider  term  including 
other  forms  of  wrongful  deprivation  of  the  property  of  another 
(see  Larceny). 

The  O.E.  word  peofHe  or  Jnefde  is  formed  from  peof,  thief  or 
beofian,  to  thieve,  cf.  Ger.  Dteb,  Du.  dief,  Goth,  thiubs.  The  origin 
IB  not  known.  It  may  be  related  to  Lithuanian  tupeti,  to  crouch  or 
squat  down;  thus  "  thief  "  would  mean  **  one  who  hides  himself." 
Tne  O.E.  stelan,  to  steal,  appears  also  in  other  Teut.  languages, 
cf.  Du.  stelen,  Swed.  stjala,  Goth,  stillaity  &c.  It  has  been  doubt- 
fully connected  with  Gr.  trrtp^v,  to  deprive. 

THE6N,  or  Thane,  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  meaning  an  at- 
tendant, servant,  retainer  or  official,  and  cognate  with  Gr. 
rkKvov,  a  child.  From  the  first,  however,  it  had  a  military 
significance,  and  its  usual  Latin  translation  was  mileSj  although 
minister  was  often  used.  J.  Bosworth  {Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary^ 
new  ed.  by  T.  N.  Toller)  describes  a  thegn  as  "  one  engaged  in  a 
king^s  or  a  queen's  service,  whether  in  the  household  or  in  the 
country,"  and  adds,  "  the  word  in  this  case  seems  gradually 
to  acquire  a  technical  meaning,  and  to  become  a  term  denoting 
a  class,  containing,  however,  several  degrees."  The  precursor 
of  the  thegn  was  the  gesUh^  the  companion  of  the  king  or  great 
lord,  the  member  of  his  comitatuSy  and  the  word  thegn  began 
to  be  used  to  describe  a  military  gesith.  It  is  only  used  once 
in  the  laws  before  the  time  of  Aethelstan  (c.  895-940),  but  more 
frequently  in  the  charters.  H.  M.  Chadwick  {Studies  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  Institutions  J  1905)  says  that  "  the  sense  of  subordination 
must  have  been  inherent  in  the  word  from  the  earliest  time," 
but  it  has  no  connexion  with  the  German  dienen,  to  serve.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  extended  its  meaning  and  was  more 
generally  used.  The  thegn  became  a  member  of  a  territorial 
nobility,  and  the  dignity  of  thegnhood  was  attainable  by  those 
who  fuliBdled  certain  conditions.  Thus  from  a  document  of 
uncertain  date,  possibly  about  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
and  translated  by  Stubbs  {Select  Charters)  as  "  Of  people's 
ranks  and  laws,"  we  learn: — "  And  if  a  ceorl  throve,  so  that  he 
had  fully  five  hides  of  his  own  land,  church  and  kitchen,  bell- 
house  and  burh-gate-seat,  and  special  duty  in  the  king's  hall, 
then  was  he  thenceforth  of  thegn-right  worthy."  And  again — 
"  And  if  a  merchant  throve,  so  that  he  fared  thrice  over  the  wide 
sea  by  his  own  means,  then  was  he  thenceforth  of  thegn-right 
worthy."  In  like  manner  a  successful  thegn  might  hope  to 
become  an  earl.  In  addition  to  the  thegns  there  were  others 
who  were  thegns  on  account  of  their  birth,  and  thus  thegnhood 
was  partly  inherited  and  partly  acquired.  The  thegn  was 
inferior  to  the  aethel,  the  member  of  a  kingly  family,  but  he  was 
superior  to  the  ceorl,  and,  says  CLadwick,"  from  the  time  of 
Aethelstan  the  distinction  between  thegn  and  ceorl  was  the 
broad  line  of  demarcation  between  the  classes  of  society."  His 
status  is  shown  by  his  wergild.  Over  a  large  part  of  England 
this  was  fixed  at  1200  shillings,  or  six  times  that  of  the  ceorl. 
He  was  the  twelfh)aide  man  of  the  laws,  sharply  divided  from 
the  twyhynde  man  or  ceorl. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  thegns  produced  in  time  a 
subdivision  of  the  order.    There  arose  a  class  of  king's  thegns, 


corresponding  to  the  earlier  thegns,  and  a  larger  class  of  inferior 
thegns,  some  of  them  the  thegns  of  bishops  or  of  other  thegns. 
A  king's  thegn  was  a  person  of  great  importance,  the  con- 
temporary idea  being  shown  by  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
words  as  comes.  He  had  certain  special  privileges.  No  one 
save  the  king  had  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  him,  while  by  a 
law  of  Canute  we  learn  that  he  paid  a  larger  heriot  than  an 
ordinary  thegn. 

But,  like  aU  other  words  of  the  kind,  the  word  thegn  was 
slowly  changing  its  meaning,  and,  as  Stubbs  says  {Const.  Hist., 
vol.  i.),  "  the  very  name,  like  that  of  the  gesith,  has  different 
senses  in  different  ages  and  kingdoms,  but  the  original  idea  of 
military  service  nms  through  all  the  meanings  of  thegn,  as  that 
of  personal  association  is  traceable  in  all  the  applications  of 
gesith."  After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  thegns  appear  to 
have  been  merged  in  the  class  of  knights. 

The  twelve  senior  thegns  of  the  hundred  play  a  part,  the 
nature  of  which  is  rather  doubtful,  in  the  development  of  the 
English  sjrstem  of  justice.  By  a  law  of  Aethelred  they  "  seem 
to  have  acted  as  the  judicial  committee  of  the  court  for  the 
purposes  of  accusation  "  (W.  S.  Holdsworth,  History  of  English 
LaWf  vol.  i.  1903),  and  thus  they  have  some  connexion  with 
the  grand  jury  of  modem  times. 

The  word  thane  was  used  in  Scotland  until  the  15th  century, 
to  describe  an  hereditary  non-military  tenant  of  the  crown. 

(A.  W.  H.*) 

THEINNI,  or  Hsenwi,  one  of  the  Northern  Shan  States  of 
Burma.  It  is  called  by  the  Shans  Hsenwi,  and  also  officially 
so  designated,  but  is  better  known  by  the  Burmanized  name  of 
Theinni.  It  was  by  far  the  largest  of  the  cis-Salween  Shan 
states,  and  at  one  time  included  not  only  all  the  territory  of  the 
present  states  of  North  and  South  Hsenwi,  but  also  Kehsi 
Mansam,  Mong  Hsu,  Mong  Sang,  and  M5ng  Nawng,  besides 
having  a  sort  of  protectorate  over  Mang  Lon  and  other  Wa 
states  east  of  the  Salween.  These  had,  however,  fallen  away  in 
Burmese  times,  and  at  the  period  before  the  British  annexation 
Theinni  was  divided  into  hwe  parts  by  name;  but  there  was  no 
central  authority,  and  the  whole  state  was  in  hopeless  disorder. 
This  continued  until  the  appearance  of  British  troops  in  March 
1888,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  states — North  Theinni, 
which  was  assigned  to  a  successful  adventurer,  Hkvm  Sang,  of 
Tdn  H6ng,  and  South  Theinni,  which  went  to  NawmSng,  of 
the  old  Shan  ruling  house.  North  Theinni  has  an  area  of  6330 
sq.  m.,  and  a  population  (1901)  of  118,325  persons;  estimated 
revenue,  £6000.  South  Theinni  has  an  area  of  2400  sq.  m., 
with  a  population  (in  1901)  of  67,836;  estimated  revenue, 
£4800. 

The  northern  part  of  North  Theinni  is  a  mass  of  hills  affected 
by  the  geological  fault  which  has  produced  the  rift  that  forms  the 
Nam  Tu  or  Myit-ng6  valley,  and  has  thrown  up  a  series  of  parallel 
ranges  which  extend  northwards  to  the  Shweli  (Lung  Kiang), 
without  altogether  destroying  the  north  and  south  trend  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  Shan  hills  as  a  whole.  In  the  valleys 
between  these  hills  are  numerous  tracts  under  rice  cultivation, 
some  circular  or  oval,  some  mere  ribands  along  the  river  banks. 
The  southern  portion  has  much  more  flat  land,  along  the  line  of 
the  Nam  Tu,  its  tributaries  the  Nam  Yao  and  the  Nam  Nim,  and 
the  Nam  Yek  flowing  into  the  Salween.  This  was  formerly  thickly 
populated,  and  still  remains  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  state. 
A  range  running  westwards  from  the  Salween,  and  markine  the 
southern  border  of  the  rift  in  the  hills,  divides  North  from  South 
Theinni.  Both  north  and  south  of  the  Nam  Tu  there  are  many 
peaks  which  rise  to  6000  ft.,  and  several  over  7000  ft.  The  northern 
portion  is  almost  consistent  enough  in  its  altitude  of  about  4000  ft. 
to  be  called  a  plateau.  It  has  large,  grassy,  upland  downs.  This 
part  of  the  state  has  fallen  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
Kachins.  The  Shans  are  found  in  the  Nam  Mao  (Shweli  or  Lung 
Kiang)  valley,  and  in  the  Nam  Tu  and  other  valleys  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.  The  line  of  the  Nam  Mao  is  the  lowest  portion 
of  North  Theinni,  being  little  over  2000  ft.  above  sea-level.  The 
southern  valleys  are  alK)ut  500  or  more  ft.  higher.  South  Theinni 
is  practically  bisected  by  the  huge  mass  of  Loi'  Ling,  nearly  9000  ft. 
above  sea-level,  and  by  the  spurs^  which  that  peak  sends  north  and 
south.  Apart  from  this  it  consists  of  broken  hill-country  of  no 
great  heient,  or  open  rolling  downs,  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  state.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  of  which 
the  chief  is  the  Nam  Pang,  an  affluent  of  the  Salween.  The  chief 
river  in  the  northern  state,  apart  from  the  Salween,  is  the  Nam 
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Tu  or  Myit-ng6,  which  rises  on  the  Irrawaddy-Salween  watershed, 
not  far  from  the  latter  river,  and  flows  westwards  through  the  state 
into  Taungbaing  or  Thibaw,  and  eventually  into  the  Irrawaddy  at 
Amarapura.  The  Nam  Mao  or  Shweli  only  skirts  the  state,  but 
it  receives  a  considerable  tributary,  the  Nam  Paw,  which  has  its 
entire  course  in  Theinni  territory,  and  is  large  enough  to  be  barely 
fordable  in  the  dry  weather,  and  only  passable  by  boats  in  the 
rains.  The  deforestation  caused  by  years  of  upland  cultivation 
has  dried  up  many  of  the  springs,  but  as  a  whole  North  Theinni 
is  very  well  watered.  Considerable  deposits  of  coal,  or  rather  of 
lignite,  exist  in  both  North  and  South  Theinni,  but  do  not  appear 
to  be  of  high  quality.  Gold  is  washed  in  many  of  the  streams 
in  a  fitful  way.  Limestone  exists  in  large  quantities.  No  valuable 
timber  exists  to  any  considerable  extent.  There  is  some  teak  in 
the  Nam  Yao  valley,  and  scattered  wood-oil  trees  exist.  Pine 
forests  cover  some  of  the  ranges,  but,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Shan 
states,  varieties  of  the  oak  and  chestnut  are  the  commonest  forest 
trees.  The  climate  of  the  state  as  a  whole  is  temperate.  In  the 
plains  of  the  uplands  there  are  yearly  frosts  in  January,  February 
and  March,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  state  the  thermometer 
rarely  falls  to  freezing-point,  and  in  the  hot  weather  does  not 
exceed  ninety  degrees  tor  any  length  of  time.  The  average  rainfall 
seems  to  be  about  60  in.  yearly.  After  the  disruption  of  the  ancient 
Shan  empire  at  Tali  by  kublai  Khan,  Theinni  seems  to  have  been 
the  centre  of  the  independent  Shan  kingdom,  with  various  capitals 
in  the  Shweli  and  Nam  Tu  valleys.  This  kingdom  of  Kawsampi 
was  ended  by  the  Burmese  about  1738,  and  the  country  was  divided 
into  various  states,  with  appointment  orders  from  Ava.  Numerous 
rebellions  and  civil  wars  have  reduced  Theinni  from  its  position  as 
the  most  powerful  and  populous  Shan  state  to  a  condition  of  fearful 
desolation.  It  has  regained  much  population  since  the  British 
occupation  in  1888,  but  is  still  far  from  its  old  prosperity.  Much 
may  be  expected  from  the  cart  roads  that  have  been  made,  and 
from  the  Mandalay-Kun  long  Railway. 

Hsenwi,  the  capital  of  North  Theinni,  stands  near  the  north 
bank  of  the  Nam  Tu.  The  ruins  of  the  old  capital  lie  at  a  short 
distance,  and  show  it  to  have  been  a  large  and  well-built  town, 
with  a  number  of  houses  variously  estimated  at  from  three  to  ten 
thousand.  M6ng  Yai  is  the  capital  of  South  Theinni,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2000.  Lashio,  the  headquarters  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Northern  Shan  State,  is  in  North  Theinni.  The 
races  found  in  Theinni  comprise  Shans,  Kachins,  Chinese,  Burmese, 
Lihsaws,  Wa,  Palaungs  and  Vanglam.  The  Shans  and  Kachins  vastly 
predominate,  and  are  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  (J.  G.  Sc.) 

THEISM  (Gr.  Beds,  god),  literally,  and  in  its  widest  sense, 
the  belief  in  a  god  or  gods.  The  term  has  had  several  changes 
of  meaning,  (i)  It  appears  for  the  first  time  in  18th-century 
English  as  an  occasional  synonym  for  "deism"  {q.v,)^  and 
therefore  as  applying  to  those  who  believed  in  God  but  not  in 
Christianity.  Later  criticism,  orthodox  and  heterodox,  upon 
the  English  deists  inclines  to  charge  them  with  the  conception 
of  a  divine  absentee,  who  wound  up  the  machine  of  nature  and 
left  it  to  run  untended.  That  was  the  general  18th-century 
way  of  thinking.  God  was  apt  to  be  thought  of  as  purely 
transcendent,  not  immanent  in  the  world.  (2)  In  the  19th 
century  theism  is  generally  used  of  positive  belief  in  God, 
either  with  or  without  belief  in  the  claim  of  Christianity  to  be 
a  revelation,  but  unassociated  with  any  peculiarities  of  18th- 
century  deists.  If  the  word  "  deism  "  emphasizes  a  negative 
element — rejection  of  church  Christianity — "  theism  "  generally 
emphasizes  the  positive  element — ^belief  in  God.  .  (3)  There  is 
also  a  third  usage.  "  Theism  "  was  reclaimed  by  Theodore 
Parker,  F.  W.  Newman,  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  and  others, 
for  their  more  modern  speculative  belief  in  God,  which,  while 
non-Christian  or  at  least  non-orthodox,  held  to  an  immanent 
God,  continually  revealing  himself — in  the  moral  consciousness. 
The  ambiguity  cannot  be  cured.  We  use  the  word  in  this 
article  in  the  second  sense.* 

I,  From  this  point  of  view  theism  is  a  S)mon3rm  for  Natural 
Theology,  or  almost  so.  But  the  expression  Natural  Theology 
Natuni  itself  has  a  history,  (i)  The  "  three  theologies  *' — 
ThcaiQgy.  recognized  by  the  early  Roman  Stoics — probably  on 
the  suggestion  of  a  passage  in  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  xi.  8 — 
are  named   by   St   Augustine    (Latinizing   the    Greek   terms) 

*  Imm.  Kant's  distinction  of  "  deist  "  and  "  theist "  may  be 
found  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  '*  Transcendental  Dialectic," 
Book  II.  chaps,  iii.  and  vii.  It  is  curious,  but,  unless  for  the  study 
of  Kant,  unimportant. 

*  Cf.  Theology.  Natorp*s  article  quoted  there  gives  the  reference 
to  the  passage  in  Aristotle,  but  does  not  recognize  its  connexion 
with  the  later  Stoical  distinction. 


mythical,  natural,  and  civil  or  political  (Ciiy  of  God,  iv.  37). 
There  is  probably  a  malicious  echo  in  a  well-known  passage  of 
Gibbon  {Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  ii.) :  "  The  various  modes  of 
worship  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman  world  were  all  con- 
sidered by  the  people  as  equally  true,  by  the  philosopher  as 
equally  false,  and  by  the  magistrate  as  equally  useful." 
Augustine  rejects  all  three  "  theologies  "  as  pagan  figments,  and 
not  a  few  church  writers  follow  him  in  this — borrowing  his 
learning  without  naming  him  (e.g.  the  Protestant  Grotius  in 
his  notes  on  Rom.  i.  20).  Yet  the  natural  or  physical  theology 
of  the  philosophers — in  contrast  to  mere  myths  or  mere  state- 
craft— seems  a  straightforward  effort  to  reach  faith  in  God  on 
grounds  of  scientific  reason.  It  deserves  the  name,  in  the 
modem  sense,  of  Natural  Theology.  (2)  Raymond  of  Sabunde's 
Liber  naturae  sive  creaturarum  (1434-36)  bears  also  the  title 
Theologia  Naturalis — but  not  from  the  author's  own  hand,' 
though  his  introduction  to  the  book  in  question,  the  Prologue, 
put  upon  the  Index  at  Rome  for  its  daring,  describes  the  "  book 
of  nature  "  as  "  connatural  to  us,"  in  contrast  with  the  "  super- 
natural" book,  the  Bible,  which  belongs  to  the  clerics.  Laymen 
may  read  the  book  of  nature,  and  Man  himself  is  the  most 
important  "  leaf  "  in  it.  Raymond  attempts  to  demonstrate 
the  whole  of  church  theology  upon  principles  of  reason.  That 
is  a  task  quite  beyond  what  is  generally  recognized  as  Natural 
Theology.  (3)  With  Francis  Bacon  {Advancement  of  Learning, 
1605)  the  expression  Natural  Theology  emerges  in  what  has 
become  the  modem  sense — as  standing  for  a  part  of  Christian 
theology,  attainable  by  reason,  and  contrasted  by  most  theo- 
logians with  the  "  mysteries  "  of  faith  (Bacon  uses  that  term 
too)  on  the  principles  of  Albert  the  Great  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
(see  Apologetics). 

[It  is  not  clear  that  Bacon  is  the  first  to  use  the  term  in  the 
now  accepted  sense;  but  he  and  Theophilus  Raynaudus,  S.  J., 
in  his  Theologia  Naturalis  (1622),  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
Bodleian,  must  at  least  be  among  the  first  in  their  resi;)ective 
communions  to  do  so.  Raynaudus's  authorities,  in  favour  of 
the  recognition  of  a  natural  theology  and  against  it,  do  not,  so 
far  as  the  present  writer  has  been  able  to  consult  them,  use  the 
expression.  So  too  H.  Alsted,  an  early  Protestant  writer  on 
Natural  Theology  (in  his  Methodus  Theologiae,  161 1,  and  in 
later  works),  defines  it  as  modems  do — some  of  the  contents  of 
his  Natural  Theology  arc  fantastic  enough — and  his  authorities, 
again  so  far  as  consulted,  differ  upon  the  place  to  be  assigned  to 
Natural  Theology  within  a  system  of  study,  but  do  not  employ 
the  term,] 

In  later  times  the  expression  is  common;  it  is  used  e.g.  by 
Locke,  Leibnitz  and  Wolff.  Wolff's  influence  made  the  usage 
habitual/  though  Schleiermacher  and  Ritschl,  like  the  Socinians 
earlier,  deny  the  existence  of  a  natural  theology.  Following 
the  text  and  ordinary  interpretation*  of  Aristotle's  j^mam 
Metaphysics,  it  is  believed  that  Aristotle  already  CatboOc 
identified  metaphysics  with  a  theology:  accordingly  Xfoupiag* 
modem  Roman  Catholic  learning,  which  owes  a  great  debt  to 
Aristotle  through  the  schoolmen,  includes  Natural  Theology 
in  philosophy,  not  in  theology  properly  so  called.  With 
Natorp's  article  W.  Wallace's  Gifford  Lecture,^  chap,  i.,  may 
also  be  consulted;  but  Wallace  does  not  distinguish  the  un- 
usual sense  which  the  term  bears  as  appHed  to  Raymond's 
book.  R.  Flint  has  remarked  that  Natural  Theology  ought 
not  merely  to  prove  the  being  of  God,  but  to  give  a  full  sys- 
tematic view  of  what  (it  is  contended)  can  be  learned  of  theo- 
logical truth  from  the  "  light  of  nature  "  (St  Augustine,  and 

*  See  art.  "  Raimundus  Sabiende  "  by  Schaarschmidt  in  Herzog- 
Hauck,  Realencyklopddie  (ed.  1905).  At  this  point  we  must  also 
call  to  mind  the  wide  currency  given  to  the  term  theology  by 
Abelard,  and  his  editors  or  copyists. 

*  A.  Harnack  and  some  others  use  the  expression  in  a  wider  sense. 
Any  supposed  principles  (even  if  not  worked  out  into  a  system  of 
inferences)  used  as  ready-made  clues  for  the  study  and  interpretation 
of  Christianity  are  described  by  this  school  as  natural  theology 
(cf.  Theology). 

*  Challenged  by  Natorp;  see  Thbology. 
'  Published  in  l-ectures  and  Essays, 
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theologians  generally  after  him).    The  name  "  theism  ''  makes 
that  requirement  less  emphatic  (see  below). 

Another  kindred  term  is  "  Natural  Religion."  We  meet 
with  this  in  the  titles  of  two  Latin  works  ^  by  German  authors 
Natunl  in  reply  to  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  They  use  it 
ReUgioth  vith  strong  condemnation,  from  the  standpoint  of 
rigorous  Christian  orthodoxy;  but  it  comes  into  England 
within  very  few  years  upon  the  Christian  side — ^religion  against 
irreligion — in  Bishop  John  Wilkins's  Principles  and  Duties  of 
Natural  Religion  (1678).  The  author  died  1672,  and  left  the 
book  imfinished;  but  the  language  of  the  title  occurs  in  the 
first  sentence;  so  it  is  imdoubtedly  Wilkins's,  as  well  as  sanc- 
tioned by  his  editor  and  connexion  through  marriage,  Tillotson, 
afterwards  the  archbishop.  We  meet  with  "  Natural  Religion  " 
again  in  Samuel  Qarke's  works,  and  notably  in  Bishop  Joseph 
Butler's  Analogy  (1736).  Thus,  as  employed  by  most  writers, 
"  Natural  Religion  "  connotes  neutrality  or  even  friendliness 
towards  Christianity;  just  as  is  the  case  with  theism  in  sense 
(2) ,  or  with  Natural  Theology.  "  Deist,"  or  sometimes  "  theist  " 
in  sense  (i),  or  NaturaHst,  is  a  term  of  reprobation  with  English 
18th-century  apologists,  but  not  "  Natural  Religion."  If 
there  is  any  difference  between  "  theism  "  or  **  Natural  Theo- 
logy "  on  the  one  hand,  and  Natural  Religion  on  the  other,  it  is 
to  he  found  in  the  more  practical  character  attaching  to  natural 
"  religion."  While  Romans  i.  19  and  20  (yet  cf.  Acts  xiv. 
17,  xvii.  24,  &c.)  is  the  main  New  Testament  passage  which 
seems  to  recognize  a  Natural  Theology,  Rom.  ii.  14,  15  may  be 
said  to  assert  Natural  Religion.  When  the  expression  Natural 
Theology  comes  to  the  front  once  more  with  Archdeacon  W. 
Paley  (1802),  this  is  a  sort  of  after-birth  or  anachronism.* 

Natural  Law. — We  do  not  pretend  that  Law  of  Nature — 
the  jurist's  term,  not  of  course  that  of  inductive  science — h 
Natund  strictly  a  synonym  for  theism.  But  it  is  a  cognate 
Law.  conception,  of  great  importance  historically,  bearing 

the  marks  of  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  "  nature,"  and  helping  to 
turn  men's  minds  towards  a  "  natural  "  theology.  A  pantheist 
may  believe  in  Law  of  Nature  and  go  no  further;  a  theist  who 
accepts  Law  of  Nature  has  a  large  instalment  of  natural  theology 
ready  made  to  his  hand;  including  an  idealist,  or  else  an 
intuitionalist,  scheme  of  ethics.  Both  jus  naturale  and  lex 
naturalis  are  as  early  as  Cicero,  and  the  jus  gentium  of  the 
Roman  lawyers  is  earlier  still.  Ambrose  of  Milan  {Epistles  ix.  7 1) 
quotes  Romans  ii.  14,  15 — the  passage  already  referred  to, 
under  "Natural  Religion" — as  asserting  "Natural  Law"; 
St  Paul's  words  suggest  that  form  of  thought  and  may  con- 
ceivably have  been  suggested  by  it.  J.  G.  Ritchie's  Natural 
RighiSy  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  very  hostile  (evolutionary) 
idealism,  sketches  the  early  history  of  the  phrase  Natural  Law.' 
The  philosopher  in  Abelard's  Dialogus  inter  Judaeutn  Philo- 
sophum  et  Ckristianum  expects  to  be  saved  ex  sola  lege  naturali; 
here  "  law  of  nature  "  is  fully  equivalent  to  Natural  Religion, 
and  the  word  sola  sets  it  in  contrast  with  Christianity.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  canonists,  Thomas  Aquinas  gives  natural  law  an 
important  place;  while  Melancthon,  drawing  from  Aquinas, 
gives  it  an  entrance  into  Protestant  thought.  Zwingli  and 
Calvin  on  the  other  hand  prefer  the  positive  view  of  law  as  in- 
stituted by  God  far  back  in  history  in  the  days  of  the  Old 
Covenant;  but,  when  exegesis  or  controversy  puts  pressure 
upon  them,  they  fall  into  line  and  reiterate  the  appeal  to  a 
Natural  Law.  Richard  Hooker,  again  with  traces  of  Aquinas, 
uses  the  conception  as  a  weapon  against  Puritanism,  with  its 
aggressive  positivism  of  scriptural  precept.  Natural  Law,  he 
claims,  leaves  room  for  discretionary  arrangements  like  epis- 
copacy; Scripture  does  not  mean  to  supersede  the  light  of 
reason.  It  is  intelligible  that  Locke  {Treatises  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment) should  have  a  relish  in  quoting  Hooker  against  the  divine- 
right  royalism  of  Sir  John  Filmer;  but  in  Locke  there  is  already 

*  Recorded  in  J.  G.  Wakh's  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selecta  (1751). 

*  See  Wallace's  Gifford  Lecture. 

*  For  the  influence  of  that  conception  in  theology,  especially 
through  the  medium  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  see  successive  chapters 
in  A.  J.  Carlyle's  Hist,  of  Mediaeval  Political  Thought  in  the  West, 
vol.  \. 
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a  revival  of  belief  in  the  (beau-ideal)  "  state  "  of  nature  and  a 
growing  emphasis  upon  natural  rights  \  ideas  which,  heralded 
by  Rousseau,  echoed  round  the  world  in  the  French  Revolution. 
Locke  had  spent  some  years  in  Holland,  the  country  of  Grotius, 
who,  with  help  from  other  great  lawyers,  and  under  a  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Roman  jus  gentium, 
shaped  modem  concepts  of  international  law  by  an  appeal  to 
law  of  nature.*  This  moral  ideal  rendered  considerable  services 
to  civilization;  we  must  not  forget  these,  in  the  offence  which 
the  myth  of  a  primitive  golden  age  may  offer  to  our  historic 
sense.  The  kernel  is  sound  enough  though  the  husk  is  a  poor 
thing.  Finally,  it  is  of  some  interest  to  note  that  Chr.  Wolff, 
in  the  intervals  of  his  chequered  theological  career,  lectured 
and  wrote  as  a  jurist  upon  the  Law  of  Nature. 

"  Philosophy  of  religion  "  is  the  modem  term.  It  again  is 
not  exactly  a  synonym,  though  more  nearly  so  than  the  last. 
The  new  phrase  indicates  that  we  are  to  approach  pbSbs9* 
the  thought  of  God  through  a  study  of  religious  behefs  pby  of 
and  practices;  "  theism "  tended  to  make  God  a  nHifioa. 
purely  scientific  inference  from  the  facts  of  nature.  But 
"  philosophy  of  reUgion  "  can  be  constmed  in  many  different 
ways.  An  investigator,  pledging  himself  to  no  behefs — even 
perhaps  one  who  definitely  disbelieves  and  rejects  theism — may 
yet  interest  himself  in  tracking  out  the  psychology  of  rehgion. 
Or  a  philosopher  Hke  Hegel,  armed  with  a  metaphysical  theory, 
may  descend  upon  the  facts  of  religion  and  interpret  them  in 
its  light,  till  they  almost  lose  their  original  significance,  which 
we  might  provisionally  define  as  consisting  in  this,  that  the  be- 
Uever  in  any  religion  finds  himself  helped  or  (as  he  claima) 
saved  by  it.  Again,  we  must  not  be  misled  by  verbal  idiosyn- 
crasies. What  James  Martineau  calls  A  Study  of  Religion  is 
really  in  the  main  a  re-statement  of  old  theistic  argimients.* 

[Wallace's  Gifford  Lecture  may  be  consulted  upon  this  phrase 
also.  He  observes  with  truth  that  Natural  Theology,  if  you 
remove  from  it  the  idea  of  subordination  to  Christianity  as 
(claiming  to  be)  a  special  revelation,  tends  to  pass  into  a 
philosophy  of  rehgion.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  new 
standpoint  involves  what  Wallace  seems  to  hint,  though  he 
conceals  his  meaning  behind  compKmentary  rhetoric — rejection 
of  church  Christianity.  A.  M.  Fairbaim's  Phil,  of  the  Christian 
Religion  shows  by  its  very  title  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
combine  great  confidence  in  metaphysics  with  strong  behef  in 
the  uniqueness  of  Christianity;  and  the  effort  will  be  found  to 
characterize  all  Fairbaim's  work.  Possibly,  fuller  study  of 
religions  may  help  theologians  to  formulate  the  imperial  claims 
of  Christianity  more  happily  than  in  the  dry  contrast  between 
what  is  "  revealed  "  and  what  is  "  natural."  But  that  contrast 
is  traditional;  and  it  is  impHed  in  the  ordinary  theological 
usage  of  such  phrases  as  "  natural  theology "  or  "  natural 
religion  "  and  almost  of  "  theism."] 

Comparative  religion,  or,  as  some  call  it,  history  of  religion, 
is  yet  another  modern  study,  closely  akin  to  the  last  discussed, 
although  more  strictly  confined  to  registering  the  companp 
sequence  of  reUgious  phenomena  and  less  disposed  UveRe' 
towards  criticizing  religions  or  towards  ranking  them  Wo*- 
in  an  order  of  merit.  We  cannot,  therefore,  call  it  precisely 
synonymous  with  theism.  And  yet  theism — or  monotheism — 
constitutes  a  special  locus  in  the  history  of  religion.  The 
historian  observes  and  records,  in  different  lands  and  ages,  the 
rise  or  exphcit  utterance  of  behef  in  one  God. 

Some  uncertainty  may  be  felt  whether  pantheism  should 
rank  as  a  theism.  Is  imity  the  main  point?  Or  is  not  per- 
sonality rather  of  prime  importance,  though  doubtless  pre- 
supposing unity?  (Usage  does  not  allow  us  to  rank  polytheism 
as  a  form  of  theism.)  E.  Troeltsch,  KuHur  der  Gegenwart, 
Teil  I.  Abt.  4,  p.  470,  finds  that  the  wisdom  of  the  priests,  in 
one  land  after  another,  rises  to  the  thought  of  divine  unity. 
That  suggests  pantheism,  the  usual  form  of  such  esoteric 
wisdom.  Professor  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  {American  Lectures, 
p.  37)   sums  up  that,  when  the  name  of  an  earher  deity  is 

*See  (with  writers  already  mentioned)  Sir  H.  Maine's  Ancient 
Law.  •  See  his  Introduction. 
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attached  to  the  object  of  supreme  worship,  monotheism  proper  is 
approached;  while,  when  a  new  thought-construction  is  put  in 
the  supreme  place,  there  is  a  tendency  rather  towards  pan- 
theism. So  far  as  this  is  true,  theism  (proper)  would  seem  to 
be  an  accident  of  language. 

There  is  a  further  problem;  whether  monotheism  is  of  very 
early  occurrence.  Belief  in  a  primitive  historical  revelation, 
once  imiversal  among  Christians,  has  almost  disappeared;  but 
belief  in  a  very  early  and  highly  moral  theism  is  stoutly  defended, 
chiefly  on  Australian  evidence,  by  Andrew  Lang  ( The  Making  of 
Religion  and  later  works).  If  Lang  is  right,  "  primitive " 
peoples  drew  typical  theistic  inferences,  and  argued  to  God 
from  nature  and  from  conscience,  though  without  displacing 
other  types  of  religious  belief  and  practice.  In  many  regions — 
Egypt,  Babylonia,  &c. — ^individual  investigators  of  the  great 
religions  have  thought  they  found  traces  of  an  early — one 
hesitates  to  write,  of  a  "  primitive  " — monotheism.  Perhaps 
J.  Legge,  who  finds  true  theism  at  the  dawn  of  Chinese  history, 
is  the  most  authoritative  representative  of  such  views. 

Passing  to  later  times,  we  can  watch  a  theory  of  monotheism 
rising,  and  dying  down  again,  during  what  our  scholars  distin- 
Brmbmaa  guish  as  the  Brahmanical  period  of  Indian  religion. 
iheiMtn,  The  supreme  god,  Isvara,  has  the  personal  name 
Prajapati,  Visvakarman  or  some  other.  But  this  theism  is 
lifeless — ^a  "  pale  and  shallow  deism,  which  India  has  often 
confessed  with  the  lips,  but  which  has  never  won  the  homage  of 
her  heart.  "^  The  thought  of  India  is  upon  the  side  of  pan- 
theism. Again,  the  heretical  Egyptian  king  Amenopbis  IV. 
BxyifUaB.  ^^  Akhenaton,  one  of  the  sovereigns  to  whose  govern- 
»  '  ment  the  celebrated  Tell  el-Amama  letters  from 
Palestine  were  addressed,  was  a  zealous  champion  of  the  ex- 
clusive claims  of  the  s\m-disk  God,  Ra;  but  his  policy  died 
with  him.  In  Babylonia  a  mutilated  inscription  printed  by 
Babylon'  T.  Pinches  {Transactions  of  Victoria  Institute ,  vol.  28), 
'"•  identifying  (so  far  as  preserved)  thirteen  other  Gods 

with  Marduk,  has  been  hailed  by  Friedrich  Delitzsch  (Babel  und 
Bibel)  as  the  great  fountain-head  of  monotheism,  and  has  in- 
fluenced the  bold  if  highly  precarious  conjectures  of  H.  Wtnckler.* 
Of  more  assured  importance  was  the  Zoroastrian  faith — "  pure 
Zoroas'  moral  dualism  if  not  theism  "  (L.  H.  Mills) — which 
*'^^^'  proved  its  zeal   by   persecutions.    But  later    times 

nearly  strangled  2k»roastrian  piety,  not  only  by  laws  of  ritual 
purity  but  also  by  newly  evolved  secondary  deities — personified 
attributes,  and  the  like.  So  that  here  again  theism,  if  theism 
it  was,  did  not  continue  in  strength.  If  we  understand  by  theism 
not  simple  belief  in  a  divine  imity,  but  such  faith  in  one  divine 
person  as  will  constitute  the  basis  for  a  popular  religion,  then — 
unless  we  allow  a  doubtful  exception  in  2k>roastrianism — we  must 
agree  with  those  historians  of  religion  who  affirm  that  the  world 
has  known  only  a  single  living  monotheism,  viz.  that  of  the  Old 
Testament,  along  with  what  are  historically  the  daughter  faiths, 
Christianity  and  Islam. 

The  theist  believes  that  he  can  further  trace  many  incomplete 
workings  of  the  monothesitic  instinct  in  the  history  of  religion. 
iacom*  ^^^  ^^y  ^*  ^^  tmo,  as  A.  Menzies  observes,  that 
pht9  ''Reason  knows  only  God,  not  Gods";  if  we  take 

theistio  religion  as  saving  help,  no  worshipper  possesses  re- 
impaiaes,  Ug^Q^  j^  fyH  security  until  he  has  gone  straight  to  the 
fountain-head,  and  gained  the  friendship  of  the  God  of  Gods. 
Indian  Vedic  henotheism  (otherwise  called  kathenotheism);* 
Semitic  monolatry,  so  important  as  the  probable  starting-point 
of  religious  development  in  Israel;  the  Greek  use  of  "  Zeus  " 
almost  as  we  say  "  God  " — even  the  attempt  to  arrange  deities 
in  a  monarchical  pantheon,  all  show  the  tendency,  though  it 
so  seldom  attains  a  real  victory. 

^  A.  Barth,  Religions  of  India,  Eng.  trans.,  pp.  29,  30,  69.  We 
may  probabljr  extend  this  hostile  judgment  to  the  theism  of  the 
modern  Samaj-es. 

•The  centralizing  of  worship  at  Babylon  by  its  last  king, 
Nabonidos,  hardly  seems  to  have  amountecl  to  monotheism. 

■  The  two  terms  are  explicitly  identified  by  F.  Max  MUller,  their 
inventor  (e.g,  Hibbert  Lectures,  chap.  vi.  p.  271). 


II.  We  have  already  suggested  that  theism  covers  more  ground 
than  the  name  at  first  may  suggest.  It  can  never  quite  confine 
attention  to  the  problem  of  the  being  of  God.  Where  saboi^h 
God  is  believed  in  at  all,  it  is  believed  that  upon  God  amu  ale- 
everything  else  depends.  With  the  thought  of  God,  mantaoi 
accordingly,  there  is  correlated  a  modification  in  ^•*"- 
thoughts  upon  all  other  subjects;  and  a  full  system  of  theism 
must  dfecourse  "  Of  God,  of  the  world,  of  the  Soul, "  like  Matthew 
Arnold's  Moses.  In  other  words  there  must  be  doctrines  re- 
garding matter  and  mind,  the  world  and  the  self,  as  well  as 
regarding  that  Absolute  Being  who  is  believed  to  exist  behind 
both,  revealing  Himself  through  them.  This  way  of  approach- 
ing theism  is  illustrated  in  A.  C.  Eraser's  Giflord  Lectures,  or 
in  earlier  times  in  the  writings  of  Christian  Wolff,  whose  sciences, 
according  to  the  slightly  different  nomenclature  which  Kant 
imposed  on  them,  were  "  rational  psychology,"  "  rational 
cosmology,"  and  "  lational  theology."  Kant  swept  away,  so 
far  as  his  influence  extended,  such  "  dogmatic  metaphysics  " 
and  the  old-fashioned  theism  which  it  constituted  or  induded; 
but  Kant  himself  introduced,  in  his  own  more  sceptical  yet  also 
more  moral  t)^e  of  theistic  doctrine,  a  new  trichotomy — God, 
Freedom,  Immortality,  the  three  "  postulates  "  of  the  KanVa 
"  practical  reason."  It  is  tempting  to  try  to  correlate  "poatw 
the  members  of  this  triad  with  the  individual  members  i'^taa," 
of  the  older  triad.  But  that  woidd  only  mislead  us;  free  will 
and  immortality  arc  really  predicates  ascribed — on  whatever 
grounds — to  the  soul;  and  it  is  natural  that  in  theism  the  soul 
of  man  should  be  a  topic  second  in  importance  only  to  God 
Himself.  Every  theistic  system,  or  almost  every  one,  makes 
provision  in  some  way  for  Kant's  three  postulates.  Accord- 
ingly, even  in  a  hurried  survey  of  the  history  of  theism,  we 
must  try  to  question  the  systems  we  are  reviewing  upon  their 
attitude  towards  human  freedom  and  immortality,  as  well  as 
upon  their  doctrine  of  God.  Sometimes  it  will  be  found  that 
free  will  is  asserted  as  an  assured  fact,  as  a  datum^  Praa 

and  so  as  a  groimd  of  inference  to  God.    But  some-  ^^ 

times  free  will  is  rather  a  probandum.  In  Christian  theology, 
much  labour  has  been  spent  upon  vindicating  man's  freedom 
against  God's  intrusion,  or  upon  blotting  out  human  power  in 
order  to  leave  room  for  the  divine.  Theism  siiggests  at  the 
very  outset  that  we  should  rather  expect  to  find  a  correlation 
between  the  two.  If  there  is  a  God  at  all,  he  must  be  thought 
of  as  the  guarantee  of  freedom  in  man  and  as  the  pledge  of  his 
immortality. 

The  mention  of  Christian  theology  may  remind  us  that,  for 
the  majority  of  theists  in  medieval  and  modem  times,  theism 
proper  has  ranked  only  as  a  secondary  wisdom.  It  simpMi' 
is  possible  for  Christians  to  work  out  natural  theology  aation  •/ 
in  separate  detail;  but  we  cannot  wonder  if  they  «*•'■"• 
rarely  attempt  the  task,  believing  as  they  do  that  they  have 
a  fuller  revelation  of  religious  truth  elsewhere.  In  point 
of  fact,  as  we  look  to  history,  we  find  that  theism  has  been 
much  simplified  and  cut  down.  First  of  all,  attention  has  been 
concentrated  upon  God.  One  does  not  suggest  that  this  con- 
centration was  an  error.  On  the  contrary,  even  Christian  theo- 
logy makes  at  least  the  effort  to  show  that  the  thought  of  God 
regulates  the  whole  system  of  belief.  Yet  while  an  adequate 
doctrine  of  God  may  settle  everything  in  principle,  we  ought 
to  remember  that  there  are  applications  of  the  principle,  apart 
from  which  we  do  not  see  our  way  dearly.  As  a  second  step  in 
concentration,  attention  is  almost  confined  to  the  question 
"  Does  God  exist?  "  and  to  theistic  proofs  as  answering  "  Yes." 
The  further  question  "What  is  God?"  is  slurred,  as  if  there 
coidd  be  no  two  opinions  regarding  that;  whereas  in  truth 
there  are  two  hundred  opinions.  A.  B.  Bruce  feds  this  so 
strongly  that  the  natural  theology  section  of  his  Apologetics 
entirdy  omits  the  question  "Does  God  exist?"  in  favour  of 
the  question  "What  is  God?"  Perhaps  that  is  equally  one- 
sided. When  we  do  find  theism  dealing  with  the  question 
"  What  is  God? "  it  tends  to  borrow  from  scholastic  forms 
of  Christian  theology  the  scheme  of  Being  and  Attributes 
(see    e.g.    Wolff).     But    such    a    scheme    gives    at    best    an 
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external  preliminary  description  of  the  object  to  which  it 
is  applied.^ 

So  oiir  wealth  of  material  narrows  down  in  the  ordinary 
handling  to  a  single  question.  God,  the  world,  the  soul,  free 
will,  immortality,  optimism;  What  then  is  God?  All  these 
questions,  and  perhaps  others,  tend  to  conceal  themselves 
behind  a  single  discussion:  Does  God  exist?  But  further 
still.  Either  the  fuller  or  the  narrower  way  of  dealing  with 
theism  will  diflFer  according  to  the  philosophical  stand- 
^^^f  point  of  the  particular  theist  who  speaks  to  the  ques- 
phUo'  tion.  As  long  as  the  battle  of  the  philosophies 
aopbiua  endures,  theism  can  hardly  be  unified.  Its  history  is 
'^bu!  ^^^  ^  much  that  of  a  single  evolving  doctrine,  but 
^  rather  the  history  of  many  and  diverse  theistic  schemes. 

III.  It  may  help  us  if  we  rapidly  review  at  this  point  the 
leading  types  of  philosophy  in  their  application  to  the  theistic 
problem.  Grouping  and  naming  are  fixed  here  for  one  special 
purpose.  From  other  points  of  view  they  may  perhaps  appear 
open  to  blame;  but  it  is  hoped  they  will  throw  light  upon  our 
present  study. 

The  simplest  basis  for  philosophy*  is  empiricism.  Such  a 
philosophy  makes  little  serious  attempt  at  constructive  work  in 
BmpM*  antiquity;  but,  upon  the  first  great  victories  of 
dsm,  physical  science  in  modern  times,  a  desire  arose  to 

extend  the  new  and  wonderfully  fruitful  method  to  the  ultimate 
problems  of  speculation.  Let  us  take  experience  as  our  teacher  I 
Let  us  stand  upon  realities — upon  facts  I  Difficidty  may  be 
found  in  carrying  out  this  empiricist  programme;  but  at  the 
outset  no  one  dreams  of  failure.  Beginning  with  the  certainties 
of  everyday  experience,  it  reaches  theism  at  last  by  means  of 
an  analogical  argument.  Many  objects  in  nature,  organisms 
especially,  seem  to  resemble  the  works  of  human  design;  there- 
Argameot  ^ore  with  high  probability  we  infer  a  designing  mind 
from  behind  nature,  adequate  to  the  production  of  these 

deaiga,  special  results.'  Having  got  such  a  mind,  we  may 
next  inquire  whether,  on  the  principle  of  par^mony,  it  will  not 
account  for  more;  perhaps  for  everything  in  nature!  But 
the  starting-point  of  the  argument  in  question  is  the  purely 
empirical  evidence  of  a  single  fact  or  set  of  facts;  it  proceeds 
by  way  of  analogy,  not  of  strict  demonstration;  and  it  claims 
for  its  results  nothing  more  than  probability.  From  Socrates, 
in  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  downwards,  the  argument  is  toler- 
ably common;  it  is  notable  in  Cicero;  in  the  modern  discussion 
it  dominates  the  18th-century  mode  of  thought,  is  confidently 
appealed  to  though  not  worked  out  by  Butler,  and  is  fully 
stated  by  Paley.  ,  The  argument  does  not  necessarily  imply 
empiricism  in  philosophy;  still,  it  is  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  empiricism.  In  ethics  empiricism  begins  by  recognizing  that 
man  possesses  sensations,  and  so  is  liable  to  pleasures  and 
pains.  Hence,  early  empiricism  makes  ethics  simply  a  calculus 
Bihks;  ^^  pleasures  ("  hedonism  ")•  We  may  doubt,  with 
Hedow  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,*  whether  such  a  philosophy  affords 
*•"•  a  basis  for  natural  theology  at  all;  but  the  attempt 

is  made.  As  J.  S.  Mill  tried  to  reconcile  criminal  law  and  its 
punishments  with  his  very  hard  ty^  of  determinism  by  saying 
that  law  was  needed  in  order  to  weight  the  scale,  and  in  order 
to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  penalties  which  might  deter  from 
crime  and  impel  towards  good  citizenship,  so  Paley  held  that 
virtue  was  not  merely  obedience  to  God  but  obedience  "  for 

*  Criticism  of  the  scheme,  from  the  pomt  of  view  of  an  idealist 
theism,  will  be  found  in  John  Caird's  Introduc  to  the  Phil,  of  Religion, 
chap.  viii.  Yet  the  formula  is  serviceable.  Perhaps  it  is  even 
indispensable  aa  a  preliminary  statement  We  find  it  substanti- 
ally revived  in  the  opening  sentence  and  general  scheme  of  a  useful 
book,  A.  Caldecott's  study  of  The  Phil,  of  Relig.  in  England  and 
America. 

^  An  outline  of  the  history  of  theism  Is  reserved  for  Section  IV. ; 
but  it  has  not  proved  possible  to  sketch  the  types  of  philosophy 
without  introducing  references  to  the  history  of  philosophy  and 
sometimes  even  to  the  history  of  theism  as  well. 

*  Of  course  the  Design  Argument  is  well  known  in  antiquity, 
but  not  the  type  of  philosophy  which  stands  or  falls  by  that  line 
of  "proof." 

*  Cf .  Hist,  of  European  Morals,  pp.  58,  59. 


the  sake  of  eternal  happiness."  A  second  type  of  hedonism — 
less  ignoble,  but  perhaps  also  less  logical — calls  men  to  seek 
the  happiness  of  others.  Paley  includes  that  too;  virtue  is 
"  doing  good  to  mankind,"  in  obedience  to  God,  for  the  sake 
of  heaven. 

The  second  type  of  philosophy,  for  our  purpose,  is  intuition- 
ahsm.  It  finds  its  chance  in  the  misadventures  of  empiricism. 
The  Scottish  philosophy  of  Thomas  Reid  and  his  tutuithn- 
successors  believed  that  David  Hume's  scepticism  was  «toffl« 
no  more  than  the  genuine  outcome  of  Locke's  sensationalist 
appeal  to  experience  when  ripened  or  forced  on  by  the  im- 
materialism  of  Bishop  Berkeley — God  and  the  soul  alone;  not 
God,  world  and  soul.  And  so  the  Scotsmen  fell  back  upon  the 
witness  of  consciousness.  They  did  not  make  much  use  of  the 
word  "  intuition,"  which  may  indeed  be  taken  in  different 
senses,  e.g.  of  visionary  experiences  as  well  as  of  the  principles 
of  "  common  sense "  {i.e.  universal  beliefs).  They  spoke  of 
"  natural  realism  "  and  a  "  natural  dualism  "  of  mind  and 
matter  (reinstating  here  the  element  which  Berkeley  had  struck 
out).  Still,  they  do  not  repudiate  the  word  "  intuition,"  and 
kindred  writers  make  it  prominent.  The  term  is  borrowed  from 
Sight,  of  all  the  physical  senses  the  one  which  most  rapidly 
instructs  the  mind.  You  see,  at  a  glance,  that  things  are  so. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  further  implication,  when  the  term  intuition 
is  borrowed  for  mental  vision;  you  see  at  a  glance  that  things 
must  he  so.  Here  then  characteristically  intuitionalism  occupies 
a  half-way  house  between  empiricism,  with  its  appeal  to  real 
given  fact,  and  idealism,  with  its  appeal  to  necessity.  The 
senses,  in  perception  as  contrasted  with  sensation,  are  held  to 
give  immediate  knowledge.  We  perceive,  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  that  things  are  so  and  so.  This  is  Reid's  first 
reply  to  Hume.  Define  more  carefully  than  Locke  did,  with 
his  blunder  about  "ideas,"  the  process  of  perception,  and  you 
cut  up  scepticism  by  the  roots  I  So  far,  this  philosophy  has 
little  bearing  upon  theism.  But  Intuitionalism  has  further 
arguments  for  the  doubter.  Besides  testimony  from  outer 
sense,  we  have  testimony  and  teachings  from  consciousness 
within — "  first  principles,"  as  Reid  generally  calls  them.  There 
are  some  principles  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  presented  to  the 
mind  and  correctly  grasped,  must  be  assented  to;  we  see  the 
truth!  Two  regions  become  prominent  in  the  working  out  of 
intuitionalism,  if  still  more  prominent  in  the  widely  differing 
philosophy  of  Kant — the  regions  of  mathematics  and  of  morals. 
Though  J.  S.  Mill  boldly  affirmed  that  there  might  be  remote 
realms  in  space  where  2-^2  did  not  make  4  but  some  different 
total,  even  empiricists  may  hestitate  to  concur;  and  yet  Mill's 
assertion  is  at  least  the  most  obvious  empiricist  reading  of  the 
situation.  If  all  knowledge  is  drawn  from  experience,  state- 
ments universal  in  form  are  but  generalizations,  holding  within 
the  limits  of  actual  experience,  or  advanced  beyond  them  at 
our  peril.  Geometry  again  is  regarded  by  thoroughgoing 
empiricists  as  hypothetical.  It  deals,  according  to  Mill,  with 
arbitrary  and  imaginary  constructions.  If  there  were  such  a 
thing  as  a  triangle  contained  by  absolutely  straight  lines,  its 
three  angles  would  no  doubt  measure  what  Euclid  says;  but 
straight  lines  and  true  triangles  nowhere  exist  in  rerum  natura. 
Kant's  point  is  ignored,  that  deductions  from  these  "  imaginary  " 
figures  apply  to  the  "  real "  world  of  experience.  Every  time 
we  survey  a  field,  we  go  upon  the  principles,  not  of  special 
experience^  but  of  a  priori  necessity.  Given  certain  linear  and 
angular  measurements,  the  area  must  be  so  and  so.  Great  as 
is  the  difference  when  we  pass  from  mathematics  to  morality, 
yet  there  are  striking  similarities,  and  here  again  intuitionalism 
claims  to  find  much  s\ipport.  If  we  accept  moral  ideals  at  all, 
we  are  no  longer  in  the  worid  of  mere  phenonnenal  sequences, 
but  in  a  new  world.  It  is  a  problem  for  empiricism;  given  a 
world  where  nothing  but  phenomenal  sequences  exist,  to  account 
for  moral  ideals.  Vulgar  materialism  sneers  at  the  problem; 
duty  is  a  fraud  or  hobgoblin,  a  mere  superstition.  Even 
Jeremy  Bentham,  restive  under  appeals  to  vague  and  in- 
tangible standards,  breaks  out  in  despairing  indignation  against 
the  word  "  ought  "  as  "  the  talisman  of  arrogance,   indolence 
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and  ignorance/'  and  as  "  an  authoritative  imposture."^  Later 
ethical  empiricism  is  more  refined.  J.  S.  Mill  recognizes  an 
ultimate  difference  in  quality  between  higher  and  lower  plea- 
sures. A.  Bain  finds  that  benevolence  is  one  given  element  in 
man's  original  constitution.  H.  Sidgwick  holds  that  intuition 
must  justify  the  claims  of  the  general  happiness  upon  the 
individual,  though  everything  subsequent  is  hedonistic  cal- 
culus. Herbert  Spencer  finds  that  the  modem  individual  has 
intuitions  of  duty  which  represent  the  inherited* experience  of 
what  has  been  good  for  the  race  in  the  past.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen 
finds  that  moral  laws  are  the  conditions  needful  for  the  good  of 
the  social  organism,  and  are  imposed  as  such  by  society  upon 
its  individual  members.  The  problem  has  altered  its  form. 
What  the  modem  empiricist  needs  is  a  rational  bond  uniting 
the  individual  with  the  community  or  with  the  aggregate  of 
individuals — a,  rational  principle  distinguishing  high  pleasures 
from  low,  sanctioning  benevolence,  and  giving  authority  to 
moral  generalizations  drawn  from  conditions  that  are  past  and 
done  with.  The  non-empirical  moralist  will  not  of  course 
admit  that  duty  to  the  community  or  to  mankind  is  a  final 
definition  of  the  ethical  ideal.  He  will  accept  it  as  a  stage,  of 
no  small  importance,  in  progressive  definition;  but  he  will  seek 
to  go  further. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  difficulties  of  empiricism 
constitute  the  strength  of  intuitionalism.  A  critic  of  intuition- 
CHUdsm  alism  might  add  that  they  are  its  whole  strength; 
oflnttth  intuitionalism  is  sound  upon  the  intellectual  and 
HonallMm.  moral  interests  of  humanity,  but  it  does  little  to 
justify  them.  It  reasserts  them,  with  resolute  loyalty;  but 
if  philosophy  ought  to  vindicate,  to  explain,  perhaps  inciden- 
tally to  modify,  even,  it  may  be,  to  purify  our  primary  beliefs, 
intuitionalism  is  hardly  a  philosophy  at  all.  For  good  or  for 
evil,  so  far  as  there  is  an  accepted  line  of  theistic  doctrine,  that 
doctrine  is  intuitionalist.  Other  schools  of  philosophy  pay 
flying  visits  to  theism;  intuitionalism  is  at  home  there.  Its 
leading  argument  is  the  cosmological,  concluding  to  "  God  as 
cause  "  (Martineau).  When  David  Hume  (Dialogues  concern- 
ing  Natural  Religion)  protests  that  the  universe  is  a  "  singular 
effect  "  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  affirm  a  cause  for  it,  unless 
we  have  experience  of  the  origin  of  many  universes,  and  can 
generalize  the  conclusion.  They  all  have  causes — he  may  be 
unassailable  upon  empiricist  grounds.  But  intuitionalism 
claims  to  allege  a  higher  certainty;  everything  (or  every  change) 
must  have  a  cause — this  is  not  merely  actual  fact  but  necessary 
tmth.  The  universe  exists — or,  as  otherwise  stated,  the  uni- 
verse is  "  contingent  " — therefore,  even  without  detailed  know- 
ledge of  different  universes,  we  can  affirm  that  it  must  be 
caused,  and  in  its  "  Great  First  Cause  "  we  recognize  God.^ 
It  is  generally  stated  that  this  argument  was  for  the  first  time 
definitely  formulated  in  Aristotle's  philosophy.  Of  course  the 
cosmological  argument  is  rarely  or  never  left  to  stand  quite 
alone.  The  design  argument  is  available  for  the  slightly  bolder 
philosophy  of  intuitionalism  as  well  as  for  empiricist  theism. 
But  there  is  yet  another  argument  which  is  even  more  important. 
Moral  elements  must  enter  into  theism  at  some  point:  and,  as 
against  empiricism,  intuitionalism  is  morally  strong.  Hence  it 
naturally  has  a  moral  argument  in  reserve.  Moral  law  implies 
a  law-giver;  "  we  are  conscious  of  moral  dependence  "  (Robert 
Flint).  Still  the  main  weight  of  intuitionalist  theism  rests  upon 
the  conception  of  God  as  First  Cause. 

As  a  philosophy,  intuitionalism  leaves  the  mind  in  all  the 
embarrassment  of  an  indefinite  number  of  separate  starting- 
points.  Every  percept  is  such  a  starting-point;  it  is  an 
immediate  certainty,  remaining  with  us  unmodified  as  the  basis 

1  Deontology,  p.  42.    F.  H.  Bradley  {Ethical  Studies,  p.  2)  quotes 
an  even  plainer  attack  on  the  conceptions  as  well  as  the  terminology 
of  ethics  in  a  Westminster  Review  article  (Oct.  187^,  p.  3iO  which 
describes"  responsibility  "  or  {sic)  '*  moral  desert  in  the  vulgar  sense 
as  "  horrid  figments  of  the  imagination.*' 

'  Any  attempt  to  treat  "  cause  "  as  pointing:  to  a  truth  here, 
but  inadequately,  would  lead  us  beyond  intuitionalism  mto  some 
phase  of  idealism.  To  revise  one's  first  principles  is  to  be  an 
intuitionalist  no  longer. 


of  reliable  inference.  Every  First  Principle  of  the  mind  is 
a  starting-point  too.  Reid — certainly  a  very  imsystematic 
thinker — ^furnishes  long  and  random  lists  of  "  first  principles  "; 
a  later  writer,  J.  M'Cosh,  in  his  Intuitions  oj  the  Mindy  attempts 
a  more  systematic  study.  (For  ethics  we  may  also  compare 
Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe.  Contemporary  with  Reid  and  even  more 
popular  in  treatment  was  James  Beattie;  Dugald  Stewart 
with  trivial  modifications  followed  Reid;  but  in  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  and  H.  L.  Mansel  there  were  sweeping  changes  in 
the  direction  of  agnosticism — changes  due  partly  or  primarily 
to  the  influence  of  Kant.)  Memory  is  included  among  First 
Principles.  Testimony  is  also  a  First  Principle  (this  is  aimed 
against  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles),  Inevitably  the  question 
forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  is  not  some  fuller  synthesis  possible? 
All  these  isolated  starting-points  of  thought  are  said  to  be,  one 
by  one,  necessary.  Is  there  no  higher  or  broader  necessity? 
Can  we  not  attain  to  some  farther-reaching  philosophy? 

If  we  answer  "  Yes  "  to  that  question,  we  pass  on  from 
intuitionalism  to  idealism — ^an  idealism  not  on  the  lines  of 
Berkeley  (matter  does  not  exist)  but  of  Plato  (things  ^  t/^aMh 
obey  an  ascertainable  rational  necessity).  This  third  thnio 
possibility  in  philosophy  does  not  enter  at  all  into  UeaUnm 
Lecky's  grouping  referred  to  above;  in  fact,  jt  is  JbCmf* 
very  generally  strange  to  older  British  thinking,' 
which,  if  it  conceives  any  tertium  quid  besides  empiricism  and 
intuitionalism,  is  apt  to  think  of  scepticism.  The  fixed  given 
points  of  intuitionalism  furnish  Hamilton  with  one  of  his 
arguments  in  his  unexpected  development  towards  a  sceptical 
or  "  faith  philosophy."  You  cannot  prove  any  first  principle. 
You  accept  it  by  "  faith."  So — for  this  among  other  reasons 
— we  infer  that  knowledge  has  narrow  limits,  beyond  which 
doubt,  or  faith,  presently  begins.  But  is  it  really  a  matter  of 
faith  that  two  and  two  make  four?  Do  we  "  believe  where  we 
cannot  prove  "  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part?  A  less 
sophisticated  intuitionalism  would  rejoin  with  great  force, 
"  These  are  matters  of  sight;  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  and  you 
see  that  it  could  not  I"  Hamilton's  line  of  thought  may, 
however,  impress  on  us  the  conviction  that  it  is  extremely 
natural  for  philosophy  to  pass  beyond  the  limitations  of  a 
purely  intuitionalist  programme.  It  does  so  notably  in  Kant. 
He  is  a  most  difficult  writer;  different  readers  under-  jcaaiMM 
stand  him  differently;  and  he  uses  in  the  earlier  parts  mtnutsi' 
of  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  much  of  the  language  <*»««' 
of  intuitionalism.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  his  thought  is  a  strong  solvent  of  the  intuitionalist  way  of 
thinking;  and  he  has  had  an  immense  influence  in  many  direc- 
tions. We  may  state  his  chief  results  in  our  own  words.  First 
he  breaks  up  the  percept.  It  is  no  ultimate  given  point  of 
departure;  it  is  due  to  the  reaction  of  thought  upon  sensation. 
Sense  alone  will  never  create  orderly  experience,  as  empiricism 
supposed;  but  a  group  of  sensations  reacted  on  by  thought 
does  so;  it  becomes,  it  is,  a  percept.  Secondly:  the  "forms" 
of  time  and  space,  not  referable  to  any  sensation,  and  pre- 
supposed in  every  experience,  come  from  the  mind  ("  Trans- 
cendental Aesthetic ").  Thirdly:  we  cannot  explain  how 
these  three  elements — sensation;  time  and  space;  thought — 
work  together.  True,  Kant  refers  often  to  the  ideal  of  a  "  per- 
ceptive "  or  "  intuitive  understanding,"  whose  thought  would 
produce  the  whole  of  knowledge  out  of  its  native  contents. 
But  our  understanding,  he  is  convinced,  is  of  a  different  and 
inferior  type.  Incomprehensibly,  we  are  dependent  upon 
sensation;  and  incomprehensibly,  we  place  our  sensations  in 
time  and  space.  Fourthly:  if  we  try  to  think  of  objects  not 
built  up  out  of  sensations  and  not  in  time  and  space,  we  are 

■  Austin's  Jurisprudence  explicitly  assumes  that  the  dilemma  of 
"  intuitive "  and  "  utilitarian "  is  exhaustive.  Hence  F.  H. 
Bradley's  characteristic  protest  {Ethical  Studies,  pp.  82,  83):  "If 
we  wished  to  cross  an  unknown  bog,  and  two  men  came  to  us  of 
whom  the  one  said  *  Some  one  must  know  the  way  over  this  bog, 
for  there  must  be  a  way,  and  you  see  there  b  no  one  here  beside 
us  two,  and  therefore  one  of  us  two  must  be  able  to  guide  you.  And 
the  other  man  does  not  know  the  way,  as  you  can  soon  see ;  there- 
fore I  must ' — should  we  answer,  'Lead  on,  I  follow*?" 
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baffled  by  contradictions  or  absurdities.  Kant  admits  that  we 
necessarily  aspire  to  think  of  such  objects — "  God,  the  World, 
the  Soul" — ^possibly  this  alleged  tendency  of  our  thought  is 
already  implied  in  the  dream  of  a  "  perceptive  understanding." 
But  speculative  knowledge  breaks  down  or  breaks  off  at  an 
earlier  point.  If  we  try  to  know  the  soul,  we  grasp  at  a  phantom. 
The  self  is  always  subject  in  consciousness  and  never  can  be- 
come an  object  of  knowledge  ("  Paralogism  of  Pure  Reason  "). 
If  we  try  to  know  the  real  world,  we  find  ourselves  distracted 
by  opposite  arguments  ("  Antithetic  of  Pure  Reason  "),  plausible 
and  resistless  in  attack,  helpless  in  defence.  The  only  thing 
which  the  "  Ideas  "  of  "  Reason  "  can  do  for  theoretic  know- 
ledge is  to  exert  a  "  regulative  "  function.  They  teach  the  in- 
ferior but  working  part  of  our  intellect,  the  "  Understanding," 
that  its  picture  of  sensuous  reality  envisaged  in  time  and  space 
must  be  as  fully  articulated  as  is  possible — as  much  differentiated 
into  detail,  and  as  perfectly  integrated  again  into  unity  and 
system.  God,  for  Pure  Reason,  is  an  illegitimate  personifica- 
tion of  the  idea  of  perfected  experience  ("  Ideal  of  Pure  Reason  "). 
Fifthly,  there  are  fixed  limits  to  the  possibility  of  improving  the 
quality  of  experience.  Sense-knowledge  is  an  endless  process, 
inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  thought.  We  can  by  no 
means  regard  the  physical  world  as  the  real  world.  But  we 
possess  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  and  of  it  alone. 
"  Things  in  themselves  " — whether  defined  by  Kant,  illogically 
enough,  as  causes  of  sensations,  or  again  defined  by  him  as  the 
ultimate  realities  towards  which  thought  vaguely  points — in 
either  case,  "  things  in  themselves  "  are  unattainable  by  any 
definite  knowledge.  Our  "  reach  "  exceeds  our  "  grasp  "  with 
a  vengeance. 

So  far  as  a  remedy  for  scepticism  is  found  at  all,  Kant  places 
it,  not  within  theoretic  knowledge,  but  in  moral  or  "  practical  " 
experience.  Pure  knowledge,  for  man,  moves  among  a 
nLtm  world  of  shadows;  duty  is  certain.  Mansel  charged  Kant 
JJJ^^'  with  inconsistency  in  this  preferential  treatment  of  the 
C9nauitym  ^^jQ^al  consciousness;  all  our  knowledge,  even  in  moral 
things,  was  **  relative  *'  and  was  "  regulative.*'^  But,  whether  con- 
sistent or  inconsistent,  Kant  was  deliberate  in  difierentiating 
between  the  ethical  and  the  theoretic  knowledge  of  man.  "  Ana- 
lytic *'  or  tautological  thought  does  not  become  "  synthetic  "  or 
capable  of  embradng  a  real  content  except  under  the  sting  of 
sensation;  why  sensation  should  thus  help  it  is  obscure,  yet  the 
fact  is  plain.  But  analytic  thinking  is  victorious  in  morals,  where 
the  test  of  formal  self-consistency  distinguishes  virtue  from  vice. 
The  good  man  is  the  perfectly  rational  or  perfect  self-consistent 
man;  and  that  is  a  full  account  of  virtue,  though  Kant  pro- 
fesses to  re-interpret  it  still  further  in  a  much  more  positive  sense 
as  implying  the  service  of  humanity.  True,  at  a  later  sta^e, 
the  opposition  of  sense  and  thought  reasserts  itself  strongly  with 
Kant  even  in  ethics.  We  are  allowed  moral  certainty,  but  are 
forbidden  the  hoi^e  of  genuine  moral  victory.  Just  as  our  knowledge 
never  can  finish  its  task  of  reducing  world-experience  to  an  intelli- 
gible system,  so  our  will  is  never  once  able  perfectly  to  obey  the 
law  of  reason.  There  is  always  a  taint  of  feeling  in  man's  goodness. 
This  portion  of  the  ethical  theory  does  curious  service  in  Kant's 
doctrine  of  religion.  That  doctrine  runs,  briefly,  as  follows.  Duty 
must  be  accepted  as  a  given  certainty,  or  it  is  vindicated — unsatis- 
factorily enough,  perhaps — ^in  the  way  just  explained.  Next,  from 
the  certainty  of  duty  we  infer  as  our  first  moral  postulate  free 
will — "  I  can  because  I  ought  " ;  which,  primarily  at  least,  means 
*'  I  know  I  can  because  I  know  I  ought.  But  this  strong  asser- 
tion is  greatly  qualified  when  Kant  recurs  to  what  he  considers 
the  least  discredited  portion  of  our  theoretical  knowledge.  In  the 
world  of  phenomena,  not  freedom  rules  but  determinism.  Causality 
is  one  ot  the  "  categories  "  which  our  mind  uses  in  building  up 
orderly  experience.  So  we  are  left  with  a  see-saw.  Will  is  nou  men- 
ally  free;  but  phenomenally,  in  all  real  exercises  of  will,  we  are 
determined  by  the  past.  Secondly:  from  the  discrepancy  between 
the  pure  abstract  law  of  self-consistent  reason  and  the  pleasure- 
ting^  nature  of  man,  we  infer  or  postulate  Immortality.  As  we 
never  can  hit  the  bull's  eye,  we  must  have  literally  endless  oppor- 
tunities of  aiming  at  it,  so  as  to  get  indefinitelv  nearer  the  central 
spot.  If  we  did  hit  the  exact  mark,  apparently  we  need  no  longer 
be  immortal.  Lastly,  God.  We  must  not,  we  dare  not,  aim  at 
happiness.  It  is  an  eternal  weakness  in  our  moral  being  which 
makes  us  constantly  squint  aside  from  the  thought  of  duty  towards 
the  forbidden  motive — wincing  under  pain,  or  hungering  after  joy. 


*  Mansel's  term  for  Kant's  "  practical."  It  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  Kant's  "  regulative,"  which  refers  to  know- 
ledge— regulative  in  contrast  to  consUMwe  of  knowledge — ^not  to 
practice. 


Yet,  if  the  motive  is  forbidden  us,  it  is  plain  from  another  point 
of  view  that  good  persons  ought  to  be  happy.  And,  as  nature 
reveals  no  great  care  for  this  postulate,  we  must  appeal  away 
beyond  nature  to  a  power  who  shall  make  good  men  at  the  last 
as  happy  as  they  deserve  to  be.  And  this  power  is  God.  Such 
is  the  train  of  thought  as  stated  for  us  in  the  Critique  of  Practical 
Reason, 

In  the  Critique  of  Judgment,  Kant  restates  his  new  type  of  theistic 
argument  in  a  way  which  has  had  great  subsequent  influence.    We 
must  conceive  nature  as  overruled  by  God  not  so  much       -^- 
for  the  sake  of  man's  happiness  as  lor  the  sake  of  his      rj  * 
moral  development.    Or,  to  state  this  as  a  theistic  argu-  * 

ment:  we  are  bound  to  postulate  a  God  who  overrules  ?j  JL 
nature  for  moral  ends.  This  new  statement  has  at  least  ^  •'"^T* 
the  merit  of  bringing  God  into  touch  with  man's  good-  "•**• 
ness  as  well  as  with  his  happiness.  But  the  train  of  thought  is 
deeply  embedded  among;  characteristic  sceptical  hesitations.  In 
spite  of  the  various  details  of  the  Judgment  Critique  (as  to  beaut^r; 
and  as  to  the  "  internal "  or  as  Hegel  subse<}uently  phrased  it 
"  immanent  "  adaptations  seen  in  living  organisms)  Kant  regards 
as  extremely  precarious  all  these  hints  of  a  liigher  view  of  nature. 
Nature  as  a  machine,  governed  by  changeless  causal  law,  is  neces- 
sary to  thought.  Were  no  such  machine  recognized,  the  thread 
of  consciousness  would  be  cut  and  orderly  experience  impossible; 
we  must  all  eo  mad.*  But  nature  breathing  ol  life,  or  of  beauty, 
or,  however  faintlv,  of  a  God  immanent  in  the  whole  process,  and 
shaping  it  towards  moral  purposes — ^that  is  or  may  be  no  better 
than  a  subjective  dream.  It  is  doubly  uncertain.  It  has  inferior 
guarantees,  as  compared  with  our  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of 
nature.  And,  after  all,  not  even  our  knowledge  of  the  mechanism 
of  nature  is  a  knowledge  of  reality.  Things  as  they  truly  are  lie 
wholly  beyond  our  poor  human  vision. 

Kant  then  has  broken  away  from  intuitionalism  by  sub- 
stituting one  system  of  necessity  for  the  many  necessary  truths 
or  given  experiences  from  which  intuitionalism  takes  Ksat'M 
its  start.  But  there  are  gaps  in  Kant's  system — a  tmpen»et 
gap  between  sensation  and  the  sense-forms  of  time  fnUkm' 
and  space;  a  gap  between  sense-forms  and  thought;  ***** 
a  gap  between  the  lower  but  practicable  processes  of  the  Under- 
standing and  the  higher  but  unrealizable  ideas  of  Reason. 
And  thus  Kant's  idealism  is  incomplete.  On  one  side,  the 
world  we  know  by  valid  processes  of  thinking  cannot,  we  are 
told,  be  the  real  world.  Or,  beginning  from  the  other  side; 
neither  the  reality  which  ideal  thought  reaches  after,  nor  yet 
the  reality  which  our  conscience  postulates,  is  the  valid  world 
of  orderly  thinking.  The  great  critic  of  scepticism  has  diverged 
from  idealism  toward  scepticism  again,  or  has  given  his  idealism 
a  sceptical  colour,  mitigated — but  only  mitigated — by  faith  in 
the  moral  consciousness.  If  there  arises  a  system  of  philosophy 
in  which  all  truths  are  grasped  in  unity,  and  it  b  seen  that  the 
principles  of  things  must  be  what  they  are,  such  a  philosophy 
will  give  us  in  perfection  the  idealistic  conception  of  reality 
and  the  idealistic  guarantees  of  truth  which  Kant  gave  brokenly. 
The  Absolute  Idealism  of  G.  W.  F.  Hegel  was  such  a  system. 
It  ranks,  up  to  our  own  day,  as  the  last  of  the  great 
philosophies,  and  the  boldest  of  all.  Kant  had  fewer 
isolated  points  of  departure  than  intuitionalists;  yet  gaps  and 
isolation  recurred  in  Kant,  and  helped  to  make  him  the  father 
of  modern  agnosticism.  In  the  later  intuitionalism  of  Hamilton, 
recoiling  from  Hegel,  the  many  subjective  necessities  of  the 
intuitionalist  scheme  were  made  to  breathe  the  new  agnostic 
suggestions.  We  necessarily  think  as  we  do — but  only  because 
of  our  entangling  faculties.  It  is  a  mental  "  impotence  "  that 
makes  us  believe  in  such  a  law  as  Cause  and  Effect.  Kant  had 
substituted  one  great  necessity,  sprung  from  an  ideal  source. 
Reason — ^under  conditions  of  sensation — created  the  world  of 
(valid)  knowledge;  Reason  created  the  practical  world  of  duty. 
But,  having  said  this,  Kant  went  on  to  repeat  the  sceptical 
suggestion.  The  whole  coherent  necessary  world  of  his  philo- 
sophy became  "  our  world,"  as  we  necessarily  think  it,  but  not 
by  any  means  of  necessity  the  world  as  it  is,  Hegel  brushes  aside 
all  these  hesitations.  His  Philosophy  of  Nature — one  of  the 
least  admired  parts  of  his  system — is  the  answer  from  his  point 
of  view  to  Kant's  assertion  that  a  "  perceptive  understanding  " 
is  for  tis  impossible.  Hegel  offers  a  supposed  proof  that  Time 
and  Space,  Matter,  Nature,  are  ascertainable  and  definable 

*  This  is  Kant's  positive  refutation  of  Hume's  scepticism. 
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necessities  in  a  reasonable  universe.  Rational  system  is  the 
first  and  last  word  in  this  philosophy.  The  element  of  givcn- 
ness,  dominant  in  empiricism,  and  partially  surviving  through 
intuitionalism  even  into  Kant,  is  sublimated  in  HegeFs  thinking. 
Everything  is  to  be  exhibited,  in  outUne  or  in  essence,  as  the 
working  of  necessary  truth.  You  need  not  wish  anything  in 
the  universe  to  be  other  than  it  is;  as  well  grumble  at  once 
that  two  and  two  do  not  make  five!^  Hegel  will  allow  no 
dualism  of  fact  and  principles.  Nothing  is  bare  fact.  Philo- 
sophy will  show  you  that  everything  has  to  be  so  and  so.  The 
effect  of  this  point  of  view  in  regard  to  moral  perceptions  is  that 
they  represent  an  important  relative  truth,  but  that  philosophy 
"  passes  "  beyond  them  "  into  a  higher  region,  where  imputa- 
tion of  guilt  is  "  absolutely  "  meaningless  "^--jenseits  desGuten 
und  Bosen,  More  peculiarly  his  own  is  Hegel's  great  doctrine 
jj^^  of  contradiction,  whereby  opposing  views  of  truth 

"Diw  rank  as  stages  in  one  progressive  definition.  We 
lecOc"  jjf^ay  explain  thb  to  ourselves  as  an  extraordinarily 
method,  vehement  recoil  from  Kant's  deification  of  formal 
logic  with  its  principle  of  "  analytic  "  tautology.  As  a  result, 
Hegel's  system  undertakes  to  show  candid  minds  that  incom- 
patible assertions  not  only  may  but  must  both  be  true.' 
Through  this  unexpected  and  obscure  principle  of  "dialectic  "* 
Hegel  claimed  to  f\ilfil  his  programme  of  interpreting  everything 
as  manifest  necessary  truth  of  ideal  relationship.  It  all  must 
he  so  and  you  see  it  must. 

Hegel  wrote  extensively  upon  religion,  especially  in  his  Philo- 
sophy of  Relipon.  Yet  it  remains  doubtful  whether  he  was  a 
Amblgui'  theist  with  large  pantheistic  elements — such  as  every 
iies^M  speculative  mind  will  be  likely  to  incorporate  in  theism — 
reUrlon       ^^  *   pantheist   rejecting  theism  altogether.     We  may 

'^  *  regard  his  ambitious  programme  as  the  last  logical 
development  of  idealism  and  indeed  of  philosophy  itself.  If 
perfect  knowledge  be  possible  for  us,  it  must  take  the  form  of 
such  a  system  as  Hegel  offers.  If  the  world  exists  purely  to  be 
known,  and  if  every  other  working  of  reason  comes  into  con- 
sideration qua  incomplete  knowledge,  Hegel  is  right  with  his  sweep- 
ing intellectualism.  Or  at  least  he  has  rightly  seen  what  are  the 
assertions  to  aim  at ;  it  is  difficult  to  accept  the  principle  or  method 
upon  which  his  answer  to  the  riddle  proceeds,  the  dialectic  method. 
Perhaps  it  was  necessary  for  human  thought  to  try  how  far  it 
would  carry  out  this  programme.  And  yet  perhaps  full  success 
was  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  If  such  are  our  conclusions, 
we  return  to  a  possible  basis  for  theism  not  very  far  removed  from 
that  of  intuitionalism.  Certainly  history  shows  that  theism  has 
generally  been  associated  with  some  reduced  or  limited  form  of 
philosophy,  usually  with  the  intuitionalist  scheme.  It  is  not  the 
first  runnings  of  the  stream  of  religious  thinking  which  have  given 
the  world  its  theistic  philosophies.  Theism  is  an  afterthought — 
the  reply  to  doubt — the  attempted  reflective  justification  of  what 
announced  itself  at  first  as  a  prophetic  certainty.^  But  no  more 
is  theism  the  first  runnings  of  the  stream  of  philosophy.  It  is 
philosophy  harnessed  to  a  practical  and  religious  interest.  It  is 
philosophy  called  into  court  to  answer  selected  questions. 

Theism  then  has  its  most  habitual  affinities  with  intui- 
tionalism, but  may  fall  under  any  one  of  our  philosophical  or 
quasi  philosophical  types.  We  have  distinguished  three  types 
or  tendencies:  empiricism,  intuitionalism,  idealism.  They  deal 
respectively  with  what  is — partly  with  what  is  and  partly  with 
what  must  be — with  what  must  be.  They  are  based  on  facts — 
upon  facts  in  the  light  of  principles — upon  principles  purely 
and  ultimately  upon  one  principle.  They  claim  probability — 
moral  certainty — mathematical  certainty.  They  incline  to  the 
Design  Argument  and  Analogy — to  the  Cosmological  argument 
(with  other  elements  in  a  subordinate  place)  and  proof  by 
inference — to  the  Ontological  argument.  This  last  and  boldest 
argument  is  a  system  of  idealistic  philosophy  in  a  nutshell. 

* "  It  may  be  asked,  Why  can  God  not  create  a  triangle  whose 
three  angles  shall  not  be  equal  to  two  right  angles?  To  abstraction 
and  Ignorance  everything  is  possible"  From  notes  of  a  class  lecture 
by  Dr  E,  Caird. 

2  F  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  p.  4. 

*  J.  E.  MacTap[gart  {Studies  in  Hegelian  Dialectic  )  contends  that 
direct  contradiction  is  confined  to  the  elementary  portions  of  Hegel's 
Logic:  but  he  docs  not  deny  its  existence  there,  though  his  inter- 
pretation, could  one  accept  it,  softens  the  paradox. 

*  Used  by  Kant  sceptically  of  the  limitations  of  reason,  dialectic 
m  Hegel  becomes  constructive;  and  scepticism  itself  becomes  a 
stage  in  knowledge. 


When  such  a  system  is  worked  out  in  full  detail,  it  essays  or 
ought  to  essay  a  proof  of  the  following  points:  (i)  God  or  the 
Absolute  necessarily  exists;  (2)  He  necessarily  is  what  He  is; 
(3)  He  or  it  necessarily  manifests  itself  in  the  finite,  (4)  and 
necessarily  manifests  itself  in  just  this  finite  which  we  know 
from  experience.  If  philosophy  is  able  to  fill  up  that  pro- 
gramme, it  justifies  itself;  it  raises  all  belief  to  necessary  truth; 
and  whether  its  teaching  be  theistic  or  pantheistic,  pantheism 
or  theism,  whichever  turns  out  victorious,  must  henceforth  rank 
as  a  demonstrated  certainty. 

Again,  these  contrasted  philosophies  throw  light  upon  the 
meaning  of  a  posteriori  and  a  priori  in  Kant  and  subsequent 
writers.'  To  empiricism,  all  is  a  posteriori.  To  in-  «mao«- 
tuitionalism,  half  is  a  posteriori  and  half  a  priori.  To  teriori" 
idealism,  all  is  a  priori.  Not  that  a  posteriori  is  denied,  '"^  "  * 
or  that  idealism  even  in  Hegel  tries  to  evolve  reality  P*^'^" 
out  of  the  philosopher's  inner  consciousness.  Mere  given  fact 
may  be  the  starting-point;  but  it  is  sublimated.  We  see  by 
degrees — in  general  outline  or  upon  general  principles* — that 
what  is  is  no  other  than  what  must  be. 

There  is  another  conception  of  necessity  which  has  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  history  of  science  and  philosophy.  We  may 
call  it  mechanical  necessity.  If  this  conception  is  "Mecbs' 
regarded  as  full  and  absolute  truth,  it  involves  oicaJne' 
materialism.  When  we  recollect  the  empiricist  start-  ^'^i^'** 
ing-point  of  science,  it  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  vehemence 
the  average  man  of  science  now  rejects  free  will.  To  him,  it 
cannot  be  true.  William  James  stood  almost  alone  in  being 
prepared  to  go  anywhere  at  the  bidding  of  apparent  facts,  un- 
concerned about  rational  probabilities.  On  this  ground  James 
is  a  libertarian.  The  fact  appears  to  be  so;  he  reports  it. 
Similarly,  James  is  willing  to  believe  in  many  universes  neben- 
einander  or  durcheinander  but  not  ineinander.  Dualism, 
pluralism,  manifold  parallel  inconsistency  may  belong  to  the 
nature  of  fact.  Does  our  intelligence  demand  unity?  That 
may  be  a  mere  subjective  fancy.  Even  polytheism,^  or  some- 
thing indistinguishable  from  it,  is  suggested  to  tins  doggedly 
empiricist  mind  by  the  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience;  they 
are  all  good  to  those  to  whom  they  appeal;  and  what  right 
have  we  to  talk  of  objective  standards?®  Ordinary  "  induc- 
tive "  empiricism  shows  that  it  has  travelled  far  from  this 
unprejudiced  credulity  when  it  asserts  its  hard  determinism — 
uniform  law,  never  broken,  never  capable  of  being  broken. 
But  what  is  mechanical  necessity,  if  we  admit  that  in  some 
sense  it  exists?  It  is  a  relative  necessity.  The  present  and 
the  future  have  to  be  what  the  past  and  the  absent  make  them. 
Past  events,  "  happening  "  to  be  what  they  were,  have  fixed 
subsequent  processes  to  their  channels.  But  you  can  never,  at 
any  one  point,  say,  from  the  scientific  or  mechanical  or  material- 
istic standpoint,  this  "had  to  be.">  The  relative  necessity 
never  passes  into  an  absolute  one.  A  different  primitive 
"collocation,"  as  T.  Chalmers^**  put  it,  would  have  )delded,  by 
the  same  process  of  natural  law  as  ours,  quite  a  different  uni- 
verse from  ours."^  T.  H.  Huxley  admitted  that  this  contention 
could  not  be  ruled  out  as  impossible.  Again,  in  the  scheme  of 
mechanism,  everything  is  determined  by  everything  else — in 

*  (i)  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen  meant  by  a  proof  a  priori 
reasoning  from  cause  to  effect.  (2) .  Kant  is  often  supposed  to 
mean  by  a  priori — see  Hamilton's  Reid,  p.  762 — *'  innate  "  as 
opposed  to  acquired  from  experience."  (3)  If  we  accept  the 
suggestion  offered  above — that  a  priori  in  Kant  and  later  thinkers 
=  necessary — ^we  place  ourselves  on  the  track  which  leads  from 
intuitionahsm  to  some  form  of  idealism. 

« Why  only  in  such  general  terms?  But  this  limitation  is  always 
taken  for  granted. 

^  It  does  not  seem  as  if  James's  "  Pragmatism  "  could  lend 
itself  to  anything  so  concrete  as  a  theistic  conclusion. 

« A  very  different  thinker,  Dr  J.  E.  MacTag^art,  works  round 
from  idealism  to  an  eternal  gtuisi  polytheistic  society  of  equal  souls. 

•  H.  Spencer's  "  instability  of  the  homogeneous  is  perhaps  an 
attempt  to  perform  the  impossible  {First  Principles,  chap.  xix.). 

^^  Quoted  in  J.  S.  Mill's  Logic,  and  with  fuller  sympathy  in  W.  S. 
Jevons's  Principles  of  Science. 

"  God  has  ordered  the  original  "  collocation  " — a  new  statement 
of  the  argument  which  traces  Design  in  nature. 
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space  as  well  as  in  time;  nothing  does  anything  for  itself.  Yet 
again,  nature  is  broken  up  into  co-operating  parts;  the  whole 
is  the  sum  of  these  parts;  or,  if  you  prefer  to  say  so,  there  is 
no  whole.  But,  if  we  should  take  the  view  that  nature  is 
infinitely  extended — part  of  the  "  Antithesis  "  in  Kant's  first 
"  Antinomy " — relative  necessity  breaks  down  on  the  last 
analysis,  since  boundless  nature  may  overwhelm  that  sequence 
which  we  thought  most  securely  established.  Who  can  say 
what  may  emerge  from  an  infinite  background  ?  We  reach 
similar  conclusions  when  we  recognize  that  the  laws  of  nature 
are  general  or  hypothetical;  not  in  Mill's  sense  ("  If  you  had 
such  a  non-existent  thing  as  three  perfectly  straight  lines  united 
in  a  triangle  "),  but  in  a  sense  noted  in  F.  H.  Bradley's  Logic: 
"  If  "  or  "  As  often  as  you  have  the  cause  working  unimpeded, 
you  get  the  effect."  Pure  scientific  theory  cannot  tell  you 
when  you  have  got  such  a  cause,  or  whether  you  ever  get  it  at 
aU.  No  law  of  nature  contains  in  itself  a  promise  that  it  shall 
pass  into  operation.  Its  doing  so  depends  upon  the  totality  of 
conditions.  Materialism  supposes  that  this  mechanical  order 
is  the  real  world  and  the  only  real  world — mechanical  monism.^ 
Intuitionalism  supposes  that  there  are  two  realms — of  necessity 
and  freedom,  of  nature  and  will,  of  matter  and  mind;  con- 
tiguous, independent,  yet  interacting — dualism.  Idealism  in 
one  way  or  other  supposes  that  mind  is  more  real  than  matter. 
And  thus  its  first  programme — All  is  in  accordance  with  reason — 
may  pass  into  the  more  doubtful  programme  All  is  reason,  in 
one  of  the  two  forms  (a)  nothing  exists  but  mind  (e.g.  Hegel,  as 
often  interpreted — ^pantheist ically?)  or  (b)  nothing  exists  but 
minds  {e.g.  Hegel,  as  interpreted  by  Dr  MacTaggart).  Any- 
how, whatever  the  method  or  interpretation  is  to  be,  idealism, 
even  more  fully  than  materialism,  is  pledged  to  monism  and  to 
the  rejection  of  dualism.  The  valid  or  scientific  but  meta- 
Iphysically  untrustworthy  knowledge,  to  which  Kant  shut  us 
'up,  was  knowledge  of  a  mechanical  universe.  His  reply  to 
Kaat*B  Hume  was  this — Mechanical  causation  is  as  real  as 
reply  to  the  unity  of  consciousness.  It  is  false  to  suggest  that 
"*""*•  sequence  is  a  fact  and  causal  connexion  a  figment; 
apart  from  causal  connexion,  there  could  be  no  consciousness 
of  sequences.  Over  against  this  "  valid  "  mechanism,  in  some 
truer  but  vaguer  region,  Kant  placed  free  will;  and  so  left 
things.  The  English  thinkers  influenced  by  Hegel  are  inclined 
to  assert  mechanism  unconditionally,  as  the  very  expression  of 
reason — the  only  thinkable  form  of  order.  Thus  libertarian 
free  will  has  to  disappear  from  their  belief.  In  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  universe,  the  difference  between  mechanical  or 
relative  necessity  and  absolute  or  ideal  necessity  is  slurred,  or 
dogmatically  affirmed  to  be  non-existent.  It  might  be  sug- 
gested in  reply  that  free  will,  whether  or  not  it  be  ultimate  truth, 
is  true  to  the  same  degree  of  analysis  ps  mechanical  necessity 
itself.  Mechanism  is  that  which  obeys  impulses  from  outside. 
It  is  profoundly  unsatisfactory  to  regard  mechanism  as  the  whole 
ultimate  truth.  For  such  a  rdle  it  is  in  no  sense  fitted.  If  it 
is  ultimate  truth  in  its  own  region,  that  region  cannot  be  accepted 
as  more  than  half  the  entire  universe  of  reality  (common  sense 
intuitionalism;  dualism).  If  mechanical  determination  applies 
to  the  whole  universe,  it  cannot  be  ultimate  truth  at  all  (cf.  H. 
Lotze;  more  drastic  in  Ward's  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism). 

Quite  a  different  view  of  necessity  is  the  moral  necessity 
pointed  to  by  Kant's  "  Practical  Reason."  And,  as  the  sym- 
Morain^'  pathizers  with  Hegel  try  to  force  mechanical  necessity 
ooMBity;  into  the  garb  of  absolute  or  ideal  necessity,  so  they 
**^'«  seek  to  show  that  moral  necessity  is  only  an  inferior 
form  of  absolute  or  ideal  or,  we  might  say,  mathematical 
necessity.  Theists,  on  the  other  hand,  will  contend  that  the 
distinctiveness  of  moral  necessity  is  vital  to  religion.  Thus  we 
might  restate  our  grouping  of  philosophies  in  terms  of  the 
views  they  take  regarding  necessity.  Tlieism  is  directly  inte- 
rested in  this,  since  it  affirms  the  necessity  of  God's  existence. 

^  Ernst  Haeckel  will  not  allow  us  to  call  his  system  "  Materialism/' 
because  he  affirms  that  the  rudiments  of  matter  are  also  rudimentary 
"  mind  stuff  "  (to  use  W.  K.  Clifford's  term).  But  in  spite  of  this 
its  materialistic  affinities  are  unmistakable. 


At  least,  it  would  be  hard  to  name  any  school  of  theists  which 
was  content  to  affirm  that  there  "  happened  "  to  be  a  God.* 
On  the  other  hand,  theism  does  not  desire  to  see  necessity — 
or  Fate — ranked  as  superior  to  the  living  God. 

One  great  change  and  only  one  since  Kant's  day  has  affected 
the  outlook  upon  theistic  problems — the  increasing  belief  in 
evolution.  It  is  a  manifest  weakness  in  intuitionalism  Bvolw 
that  it  finds  such  difficulty  in  leaving  room  for  evolu-  **"»• 
tionary  change.  All  men  may  perhaps  be  aiming  everywhere 
at  the  same  moral  ideal,'  but  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  all  men 
actually  formulate  tlie  same  moral  judgments.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  evolutionists  ignore  the  certainty  that  there  must 
be  a  continuum  in  any  real  evolutionary  process.  In  the  light 
of  that  truth,  a  reformed  intuitionalism  might  justify  itself. 
But  fuller  conceptions  of  evolution  raise  further  difficulties 
for  intuitionalism  in  its  wonted  forms.  Knowledge  cannot 
be  divided  into  the  two  components — immediate  certainties, 
precarious  inferences.  The  starting-point  is  reconsidered, 
modified,  transformed,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  acquisitions. 
Knowledge  grows,  not  by  mechanical  addition,  but  by  organic 
transformation.  This  may  help  us  to  appreciate  the  meaning 
of  Hegel's  Dialectic.  His  thought  then  is  not  wholly  paradox, 
whatever  the  expression  may  be.  Hegel's  system  is,  in  its  own 
way,  a  great  evolutionary  philosophy  of  an  ideal  type.*  Evolu- 
tion, repelled  by  the  older  intuition^dism,  was  thus  incorporated 
in  the  greatest  of  all  idealisms.  It  has  also  been  largely  applied 
to  empiricism.  Sometimes  one  questions  whether  empiricism 
is  really  still  empiricist;  so  much  of  the  a  priori  has  come  in 
under  the  name  of  evolution  (e.g.  in  Herbert  Spencer).  But 
the  change,  if  it  has  taken  place,  is  unrecognized. 

IV.  Greek  philosophy  for  our  purpose  begins  with  Socrates, 
who  formulated  the  Design  Argument.  His  ethics  have  some- 
times been  regarded  as  pure  utilitarianism  (so  e.g,  ^^^g^^^ 
H.  Schultz) ;  but  it  is  surely  significant  that  the  great  tiauuy 
idealism  of  Plato  was  developed  from  his  suggestions,  oiibeiua. 
The  new  method  of  definition  which  Socrates  ap-  ^«*"**«« 
plied  to  problems  of  human  conduct  was  extended  by  Plato 
to  the  whole  universe  of  the  knowable.  In  the  light  of  this, 
it  may  be  possible  (with  J.  R.  Seeley  in  Ecce  Homo)  to  call 
Socrates  the  "creator  of  science."  The  man  who  inspired 
Plato  deserves  that  name.  Those  Ideas  according  ^^ 
to  which  all  reality  is  objectively  shaped — and  there- 
fore too,  as  a  modem  would  add,  subjectively  construed — in- 
clude the  idea  of  the  Good,  which  Plato  identifies  with  God. 
We  might  mislead  ourselves  if  we  interpreted  this  expression 
as  referring  to  moral  goodness;  on  the  other  hand,  Plato  more 
than  most  of  the  Greeks  thinks  of  moral  virtue  as  an  imitation 
of  God.  With  all  its  idealism,  Greek  thought  had  difficulty 
in  regarding  rational  necessity  as  absolute  master  of  the  physical 
world.  Matter  was  a  potentially  recalcitrant  element.  Hence 
there  are  tendencies  even  in  Plato  to  build  up  the  ideal  world 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  actual  world — to  the  half  interpene- 
trated or  half  tamed  world  of  matter.  His  suggestions  as  to 
immortality  are  affected  by  this.  The  body  is  the  soul's  prison. 
He  teaches  (whether  suggestively,  metaphorically  or  de- 
liberately), pre-existence*  as  well  as  survival;  perhaps  he  is 
moved  to  this  by  non-Greek  influences.  Thus  at  several  points 
Plato  reveals  germs  of  dualism  and  asceticism.  Free  will  had 
not  yet  been  formulated  as  a  problem.  Aristotle  has  impressed 
the  ordinary  mind  chiefly  by  his  criticism  of  Plato's  ^ 

ideal  theory;  and  therefore  he  is  often  ranked  as  the 
father  of  empiricists.    But  those  who  treat  him  as  the  great 

'Still,  Lotze's  criticism  of  the  cosmological  argument  reveals 
his  realist  side.  On  the  other  hand,  in  discussing  the  ontological 
argument,  Lotze  commits  himself  to  a  moral  a  priori  (below,  okiiiw.). 

'  "  We  are  all  embarked  upon  a  troublesome  world,  the  children 
of  one  Father,  striving  in  many  essential  points  to  do  and  to  become 
the  same  "  (R.  L.  Stevenson). 

*  The  idea  of  evolution  in  time  (physical  evolution)  was  laughed 
at  by  He|^el. 

*  A  belief  hinted  again  at  the  close  of  Lessine's  Education  of  ike 
Human  Race;  also — ^more  definitely — ^by  J.  E.  MacTaggart  {Studies 
in  Hegelian  Cosmology ^  p.  48;  and  elsewhere). 
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Realist  make  him  almost  if  not  qxiite  intuitionalist;  while 
there  is  also  an  idealist  reading  possible.  The  threatened 
dualism  of  ideal  and  material  becomes  for  Aristotle  mainly  a 
contrast  of  matter  and  form;  the  lower  stage  in  development 
desires  or  aims  at  the  higher,  matter  more  and  more  tending 
to  pass  into  form,  till  God  is  form  without  any  matter.  But 
this  God  of  Aristotle's  is  a  cold  consciousness,  imitated  only  by 
the  contemplative  virtue  of  the  philosopher,  not  by  the  morally 
active  citizen.  And  the  chief  contribution  of  Aristotle  to  theism 
is  a  theory,  found  in  his  Physics  as  well  as  his  Metaphysics,  of 
God  as  first  mover  of  the  universe,  himself  unmoved.  This 
theory  is  generally  ranked  as  the  earliest  appearance  in  European 
thought  of  the  cosmological  argument.  Free  will  is  shaping 
itself  towards  discussion  in  Aristotle's  Ethics,  but  is  hardly 
yet  a  formulated  problem.  For  anything  like  personal  immor- 
tality the  medieval  Schoolmen  searched  him  anxiously  but 
in  vain. 

Epicureanism  need  not  detain  us.  It  is  a  system  of  empiricism 
and  materialism,  remarkable  only  for  teaching  free  will.  Atoms 
swerved  as  they  fell  endlesslv  downwards,  and  thus  introduced  an 
indeterminate  or  irrational  element  into  the  processes  of  the  world. 
Theism  can  take  but  little  interest  in  this  peculiar  type  of  free  will 
doctrine,  or  again  in  Epicurus's  professed  admission  ot  the  existence 
of  gods — ^made  of  atoms:  inhabiting  the  spaces  between  the  worlds; 
SiificMm  careless  of  men.  Stoicism  is  a  much  more  important  system , 
*  but  harder  to  classify.  Perhai>s  in  the  department  of 
thought  where  it  is  most  in  earnest — ^in  ethics — ^it  is  an  idealism.  It 
tells  men  to  "  obey  reason  "  and  crush  passion,  or  to  live  "  according 
to  nature. "  In  phy sics-ybut  in  that  region  of  speculation  its  positions 
are  more  perfunctory — it  teac'^es  pantheism  on  a  gMOji-materialistic 
basis.  God  is  the  soul  of  the  world,  although  the  gods  of  popular  belief 
are  (at  least  by  the  later  Stoics)  respectfully  if  exoterically  acknow- 
ledged. Human  survival  is  taught,  but  not  ultimate  immortality; 
and,  as  against  Epicureanism,  Stoicism  on  the  whole  tends  to  deny 
free  will.  There  is  perhaps  a  certain  religious  enthusiasm  in  the 
thought  of  being  passivelj^  determined  by  Fate,  the  Universe,  Zeus. 
Finally,  the  Stoic  analysis  of  the  process  of  knowledge  is  sensa- 
tionalist and  empiricist. 

So  far  as  a  coherent  body  of  theistic  doctrine  exists,  it  did  not 
grow  out  of  the  great  systems,  but  out  of  the  lesser  men  who  stood 
nearer  to  the  apprehension  of  practical  citizens.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  of  these  popular  thinkers  was  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero — 
no  great  philosopher,  but  a  graceful  and  effective  man  of  letters. 
^ggg^  It  has  been  truly  observed*  that  the  lineaments  of 
intuitionalism  are  very  clear  in  him.  He  also  gives  us 
I' natural  law*'* — a  Stoic  inheritance,  preserving  the  form  of  an 
idealist  appeal  to  systematic  requirements  of  reason,  while  prac- 
tically limiting  its  assumptions  to  those  of  intuitionalism.  Formally, 
Cicero  adhered  to  the  Academic*  philosophy  during  its  "  middle  " 
or  almost  sceptical  period.  (The  senses  are  so  far  from  truth  that 
we  must  be  content  with  reaching  probability.)  In  Cicero's  De 
Natura  Deorum  the  burden  of  theism  rests  mainly  on  the  Stoic 
interlocutor.  The  conclusion,  "  academically "  recognizing  the 
contendings  of  one  disputant  as  more  "  probable,"  is  imitated  in 
D,  Hume  s  Dialogues  Concerning  Natural  Religion.  In  the  great 
Roman  Stoics — Seneca,  Epictetus;  less  material  for  theism  perhaps 
Seaecm*  ^^  Marcus  Aurelius — we  see  the  partial  softening  and 
religious  deepening  of  the  system,  and  a  doctrine  of  the 
wise  man's  power  over  passion  and  circumstance  which  has  all  the 
essentials  of  Libertarianism.  Philo  of  Alexandria  should  also  be 
Pbtto^  mentioned.    He  blends  the  tradition  of  the  Old  Testa- 

ment with  Greek  philosophy,  and,  within  the  latter, 
exhibits  that  union  of  Platonism  with  Stoicism,  especially  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  which  became  dominant  in  the  Christian 
apologists  and  the  great  theologians  of  the  ancient  church.  Philo 
is  Greek  enough  to  believe  in  the  eternity  of  matter;  otherwise 
he  preserves  the  main  outlines  of  Old  Testament  theism.  He 
teaches  free  will  and  immortality;  and  the  design  and  cosmological 
arguments  are  both  traceable  in  him.  Augustine  of  Hippo  trans- 
mits  a  type  of  Platonism  as  part  of  his  legacy  to  the 
^AaguM'  Western  church.  Against  Manichaean  dualism  he  had 
""^  vindicated    free   will;    but   as   against    Pela^ianism    he 

taught  the  bondage  of  sinful  man — a  position  accepted  in  the  East 
but  never  welcome  there,  and  not  more  than  half  welcome  even 
in  the  West.  From  this  theological  entanglement  the  problem  of 
free  will  did  not  escape  for  long  centuries.  In  spite  of  some  waver- 
ings towards  what  has  lately  been  called  "  conditional  immortality  " 
(see  Apologetics)  the  doctrine  of  "  natural  immortality  "  cham- 
pioned by  Augustine  became  dominant  in  the  church;  an  instal- 
ment of  what  was  afterwards  to  be  called  Natural  Theology;  and 
a  postulate  or  presupposition  to-day — like  free  will — in  Roman 
Catholic  apologetics. 


1  D.  G.  Ritchie,  Natural  Rights,  p.  36. 
*  See  above  (ad  init.). 


» Platonic. 


The  middle  ages,  in  the  person  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  con- 
tribute the  first  clear  form  of  the  Ontological  ai^ument  for  theism. 
If  our  grouping  of  philosophies,  as  given  above,  is  sound,  mmmu 
every  idealist  scheme  contains  potentially  an  ontologi- 
cal  argument.  In  other  words;  whenever  philosophy  ^  " 
teaches  a  cjoctrine  of  the  Absolute,  and  regards  such  doctrine  as 
valid  and  certain,  we  have  the  essence  of  an  ontological  or  a  priori 
argument.  Of  course  it  remains  debatable  whether  this  philo- 
sophical Absolute  is  necessarily  interpreted  as  a  personal  God,  or 
perhaps  even  whether  logically  it  can  be.  But  the  Christian  bias 
IS  sure  to  make  theologians,  who  borrow  a  doctrine  of  the  Absolute, 
interpret  it  in  a  Christian  sense;  hence  we  may  consider  it  some- 
thing of  an  accident  that  even  an  Augustine  tails  exactly  to  put 
the  argument  in  form.  Anselm  tells  us  that  a  most  perfect  being 
must  exist,  since  the  perfection  which  includes  existence  is  mani- 
festly greater  than  a  perfection  confined  to  an  object  of  thought. 
Some  of  the  impression  of  paradox  here  is  due  to  Anselm's  treating 
the  Absolute  simply  as  one  among  many  other  beings,  and  to  his 
treating  existence  simply  as  one  element  in  the  quantitative  sum 
of  perfections.  At  least,  idealist  philosophy  will  hold  that  the 
substance  if^  not  the  form  of  the  argument  is  sound^  though  the 
question  of  its  interpretation  remains.  In  Anselm's  case  we  have 
the  further  sanguine  hope  of  justifying  not  theism  merely  but  all 
Christian  doctrine  to  the  scientific  reason.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
following  Albertus  Magnus,  but  with  greater  power  and  greater 
influence,  occupies  substantially  intuitionalist  ground.  He  will  not 
have  the  Ontological  argument;  but  he  asserts  Natural  Law,  and 
relies  upon  the  cosmolo^^ical  and  design  arguments — ^with  various 
refinements  and  distinctions,  differently  stated  in  his  two  Summae, 
In  declaring  the  supreme  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  be  mysteries 
above  reason,  he  marks  off  a  lower  region  where  reason  is  to  reign ; 
the  study  of  that  lower  region  may  well  be  called,  as  later  centuries 
have  called  it,  Natural  Theolo^;  and  as  such  it  presents  strong 
intuitionalist  affinities.  The  cntics  of  Aquinas — Duns  Scotus  and 
the  later  Nominalists — show  some  tendency  towards  rational  scepti- 
cism. They  exercise  their  acumen  in  multiplying  difficulties;  but 
all  such  questionable  doctrines  are  presently  re-established  from 
a  different  point  of  view  as  truths  of  faith  or  findings  of  church 
authority.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  discouraged  these  daring 
tactics  in  favour  of  the  more  cautious  and  probably  more  defensible 
positions  of  Aquinas.  In  Raymond  of  Sabunde  s  form  of  moral 
argument — ^there  must  be  a  Grod  to  reward  and  punish,  if  human 
life  is  not  to  be  "  vain  " — we  see  the  kinship  of  that  argument  to 
the  argument  from  design. 

Ren6    Descartes,    a    faithful    though    not    an    unsuspected 
Roman  Catholic,  founded  modern  philosophy  by  his  starting- 
point  of  universal  doubt  and  by  his  arguments  in  ^^^^ 
reply.     One  may  regard  him  as  an  idealist,  though  *** 

Scottish  intuitionalism — especially  in  the  writings  of  Professor 
John  Veitch — has  claimed  him  for  its  own;  and  indeed  Descartes's 
two  substances  of  active  mind  and  passive  extended  matter  are 
very  much  akin  to  "  Natural  Dualism."  Still,  Descartes  has 
marked  idealist  traits,  as  when  he  refurbishes  the  ontological 
argument  with  clearer  emphasis  on  the  perfect  being  as 
"necessarily"  existent* — ^reasoning  a  shade  less  quantitative  or 
a  shade  more  subtle  than  Anselm's.  Descartes's  prelimi- 
nary statement  of  the  argument  in  somewhat  popular  form 
brings  it  very  near  the  lines  of  the  cosmological  proof.'  There 
must  be  a  cattse  for  nature,  but  particularly  for  the  idea  of 
perfection  in  us — that  cause  must  be  God.  The  radical  side 
of  Descartes  appears  again  in  his  offering  his  own  type  of  theism 
as  a  substitute  for  the  old  proofs — not  a  supplement.  Design 
especially  was  under  suspicion  with  him.  He  was  even  more 
definitely  opposed  to  "  final  causes  "  than  Francis  Bacon,  who 
excluded  them  from  science  but  admitted  them  to  theology. 
All  this  was  connected  with  zeal  for  physical  and  mathematical 
science.  Descartes  was  an  expert;  Bacon  was  the  prophet 
of  a  great,  if  half  comprehended,  future;  and  the  science  they 
loved  was  struggling  for  its  infant  life  against  a  mass  of  tradi- 
tional prejudices,  which  sought  to  foreclose  every  question  by 
confident  assertions  about  the  purposes  of  God  and  Nature.  A 
difficult  question  arose  for  Descartes's  philosophy,  when  it  had 
to  explain  the  union  in  man  of  the  absolutely  opposite  substances, 

*  Cf.  J.  E.  MacTaggart  in  regard  to  Hegel,  Studies  in  Hegelian 
Cosmology,  chap.  iii. 

*So  Meditation  5,  at  least  in  the  French  veraon.  Again: 
"  Existence  cannot  be  separated  from  the  essence  of  God  ";  com- 
pare Spinoza's  ethics,  aefinition  i ;  "By  causa  sui  I  understand 
that  the  essence  of  which  involves  existence,  or  that  •  which  by  its 
own  nature  can  only  be  conceived  as  existing." 

•  Meditation  3, 
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mind  and  matter.  Malebranche  gave  all  causation  to  God; 
and  the  acosmist — as  Hegel  called  him,  in  repudiation  of  Bayle's 
m'ckname  "  atheist  " — Spinoza,  from  the  premises  of  Carte- 
-  .  sianism,   and  from   other  suggestions  of  the  past, 

^  ****  developed  that  great  system  of  determinist  pantheism 
which  was  a  scandal  and  a  terror  to  his  generation.  Really, 
he  urged,  there  could  be  only  one  substance — Descartes  himself 
had  dropped  a  passing  hint  to  that  effect — and  the  bold  de- 
ductive reasoning  of  Spinoza's  Ethics,  in  process  if  not  in  result, 
betrays  its  kinship  to  the  ontological  argument,  with  its  affirma- 
tion of  what  must  he.  Thought  and  extension  are  peaceable 
attributes  in  this  one  substance;  there  are  infinitely  many 
other  attributes,  but  these  only  are  known  to  us. 

In  a  different  region,  the  tradition  of  Descartes  passes  on  to 
G.  W.  Leibnitz.  He  accepts  the  ontological  argument  with  a 
Leib  Hm  qualification — almost  like  his  disciple  Wolff,  who 
tries  to  use  it  for  defining  the  divine  attributes,  Leib- 
nitz's Monadology — which  has  little  influence  on  his  theism — 
may  be  viewed  as  a  strong  recoil  from  Spinoza's  all-swallowing 
substance.  The  more  Spinozistic  side  of  Leibnitz's  thought — 
God  as  Monad  of  Monads — ^is  a  theistic  postulate  if  hardly  a 
theistic  proof.  The  free  will  which  Leibnitz  teaches  is  not 
libertarian  but  determinist.  Each  monad  works  out  necessary 
results,  but  these  flow  from  its  own  nature;  and  so  in  a  sense 
it  is  free.  Reciprocal  action  is  explained  away  into  a  "pre- 
established  harmony "  between  every  monad  and  all  others. 
In  his  Theodicy  Leibnitz  argues,  like  not  a  few  predecessors, 
that  this  imiverse  must  be  regarded  as  the  best  of  all  possible 
universes.  Pain  and  sin  must  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  God;  though  they  are  so  ingrained  in  the  finite  that  we 
have  to  make  up  our  minds  even  to  the  endless  sin  and  endless 
punishments  of  hell.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  such  optimism 
is  a  profound  relative  pessimism.  The  best?  Yes,  perhaps  the 
best  possible';  in  familiar  speech,  the  best  of  a  very  bad  business. 
But  why  must  universes  be  so  bad?  Leibnitz's  philosophy 
has  no  answer  for  us.  In  another  direction,  Leibnitz — and 
Wolff — give  emphasis  to  the  contrast  between  the  necessary  and 
the  contingent ;  with  important  results  for  popular  philosophy, 
Woitt  ^^^  indirectly  for  theism.  The  disciple,  Christian 
Wolff,  is  one  of  the  most  typical  figures  in  the  history 
of  theistic  thought.  He  is  a  pure  scholastic.  The  great 
thoughts  of  his  master — or  perhaps  indeed  rather  Leibnitz's 
secondary  thoughts — are  dried  and  pressed  by  him,  labelled 
and  catalogued.  Monadology  drops  out  of  Wolff's  teaching. 
Pre-established  harmony  drops  out — except  that  it  is  used 
to  explain  the  union  of  soul  and  body.  Wolff  tells  us 
that  six  Latin  works  contain  his  system: — Ontology,  General 
Cosmology,  Empirical  Psychology,  Rational  Psychology,  Natural 
Theology,  i.;  Natural  Theology,  ii.  In  the  volume  on 
Empirical  Psychology,  Wolff  discusses  free  will.  He  decides 
that  human  actions  are  caused  or  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  agent,  but  that,  as  man  is  not  a  necessary  being, 
his  actions  are  contingent.  This  view  seems  to  preserve 
all  that  is  questionable  in  Libertarianism,  while  omitting  its 
moral  meaning.  The  Rational  Psychology  formulates  immor- 
tality on  the  ground  that  the  immaterial  soul  has  no  parts  to 
suffer  decay —  the  argument  which  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason  "  refutes  "  with  special  reference  to  the  statement  of  it 
by  Moses  Mendelssohn.  The  earlier  of  the  two  volumes  on 
Natural  Theology  relies  on  the  cosmological  argument;  the 
later — obviously  an  afterthought — tries  to  vindicate  the  onto- 
logical argument  as  an  alternative  basis  for  theism,  but 
awkwardly  and  with  manifest  uneasiness.  In  the  end,  this 
volume  (^verges  into  the  Attributes,  construing  God  in  the 
likeness  of  man  ma  eminentiae}  No  writer  can  be  less  intrinsi- 
cally worthy  of  study  than  Wolff.  But  he  is  immortal  as  the 
man  against  whom  Kant  directed  his  tremendous  battery ;  * 

^  Human  attributes  magnified,  or  their  weak  points  thought 
away.  The  Schoolmen  sought  to  establish  other  divine  attributes 
by  negation  of  human  weaknesses  and  by  finding  in  God  the  cause 
ot  the  varied  phenomena  of  creation. 

^  On  one  side;  another  battery  of  Kant's  was  aimed  against 
Hume. 


and  he  is  also  tolerably  characteristic  in  outlook.  He  is  no 
intuitionalist;  but  he  is  a  drily  common-sense  mind,  piling  up 
in  heaps  the  ruinous  fragments  of  an  idealist  system. 

In  England,  empiricist  thought  found  a  prophet  in  Bacon. 
He  draws  no  inferences  to  theology  or  religion,  whether  friendly 
or  hostile,  from  his  new  positions.  He  takes  the  line  ^^ 
of  separating  the  things  of  God  from  those  of  Caesar,  '"^^* 
and  defends  the  traditional  Protestant  theology  with  obvious 
sincerity.  Thomas  Hobbes,  a  rough  and  anomalous  but  vigor- 
ous thinker,  is  the  fountainhead  of  a  more  formidable  „  - . 
empiricism.  He  is  almost  a  materialist.  In  ethics, 
he  is  a  hard  determinist  and  hedonist,  though  not  without 
qualifications  (man's  boundless  desire  for  "  gain  and  glory  ") 
and  peculiarities.  He  saves  himself  theologically  by  affirming 
that  the  good  citizen  will  be  of  the  same  faith  as  the  government 
— which  had  best  be  a  monarchy.  In  that  sense,  living  under 
a  professedly  Christian  ruler,  Hobbes  himself  is  a  Christian. 
John  Locke,  the  real  father  of  English  philosophy,  Loctt. 
took  the  field  against  what  he  regarded  as  Descartes's 
impossible  programme  of  "  Innate  Ideas."*  But  Locke  is  a 
double-minded  or  half-hearted  philosopher.  He  admits  two 
sources  of  knowledge — sensation  and  reflexion',  and  God  is  to 
him  the  Great  First  Cause,  especially  of  our  own  existence  (or 
of  the  existence  of  finite  minds).  This  is  a  form  of  the  cosmo- 
logical argument,  and  ought  to  go  with  an  intuitionalist  not 
an  empiricist  doctrine  of  causality.  On  ethics,  Locke  says  very 
little,  although  that  little  is  hedonist  and  determinist.  But 
once  again  in  his  political  writings  he  breaks  away  from  em- 
piricism in  appealing  to  natural  law — an  intuitionalist  or  con- 
ceivably an  idealist  tradition.  Locke  is  thus  a  sensationalist 
and  empiricist,  but  incompletely,  and  without  perfect  coherence. 
His  suggestions  led  to  different  developments.  In  France, 
through  Condiilac,  the  inconsistencies  were  purged  condioac 
out,  and  materialism  was  ready  for  the  next  comer  mndrnm* 
to  affirm— though  it  may  be  said  with  "R.  Flint  ^^^W*"- 
that  while  materialism  requires  sensationalist  psychology,  yet 
the  psychology  in  question  allows  no  valid  inference  to 
matter,  and  therefore  destroys  materialism.  Bishop  George 
Berkeley,  afraid  of  materialistic  developments  from  a  n^  v  i^ 
philosophy  he  was  not  prepared  fully  to  recast,  took  '  ^' 

refuge  in  immaterialism.  Locke  had  treated  ideas  as  testifying 
to  the  existence  of  matter.  But  can  they?  The  inference 
seemed  unwarrantable.  Why  should  not  God,  a  spirit  like  our 
own,  though  greater,  speak  to  us  in  this  language?  In 
Alciphron  or  the  Minute  Philosopher  Berkeley  gives  the  fullest 
statement  of  this  argument,  while  adding  more  commonplace 
attacks  on  the  pettiness  of  religious  scepticism.  David  Hume, 
following  up  Berkeley's  leading  suggestion,  pointed  ataut, 
out  that  the  inference  to  God  is  as  precarious  as  the 
inference  to  matter,  and  that  the  assertion  of  a  continuous  or 
immaterial  mind  in  man  also  goes  beyond  the  immediate  facts. 
The  truth  is,  that  all  truth  is  uncertain !  Scepticism,  with 
which  P.  Bayle  had  played  as  a  historian — ^he  amused  himself, 
too,  with  praising  the  Manichaean  solution  of  the  riddle  of  the 
universe — ^became  a  serious  power  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
with  the  advent  of  David  Hume.  Still,  it  may  be  doubted  how 
far  Hume  was  in  earnest.  Nay,  it  may  be  questioned  how  far 
it  is  either  psychologically  or  logically  possible  to  turn  general 
scepticism  into  a  coherent  doctrine.  The  Dialogues  Concerning 
Natural  Religion  constitute  Hume's  formal  profession  of  re- 
ligious faith.  The  existence  of  God  was  no  doubt  probable; 
but  what  a  number  of  difficulties  there  were!  Still,  one  would 
^ot  dispute  whether  God  existed;  but  what  he  was — that  was 
the  hard  question.  This  treatise  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  Natural  History  of  Religion,  in  which  Hume  acts  as  a  pioneer 
for  comparative  religion,  with  its  study  of  facts.  Even  in  that 
book  Hume  is  able  to  play  with  sceptical  solutions.  Religion 
began  in  fear — as  if  it  were  no  more  than  a  lying  superstition. 
Of  course  once  more  Hume  saves  himself  by  strong  professions 
of  admiration  for  rational  or  natural  religion.  It  was  not  yet 
socially  safe  to  be  a  confessed  religious  sceptic. 

•  And  against  similar  views  in  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
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Samuel  Clarke,  who  defended  Newton's  view  of  the  world 
against  Leibnitz's  strictures,  is  perhaps  chiefly  interesting  to 
Buiier.  ^^  *^  ^^®  ^^  ^^^  authorities  of  Bishop  Joseph  Butler. 
It  is  Clarke's  defence  of  free  will,  Clarke's  idealist 
theory  of  eternal  "  fitness  "  as  the  basis  of  ethical  distinctions, 
perhaps  Clarke's  teaching  on  immortaUty,  that  Butler  regards 
as  "  the  common  known  arguments  "  and  authoritative  enuncia- 
tions of  truth  in  the  regions  of  philosophy  or  Natural  Theology.* 
Butler  himself  occupies  a  peculiar  position  in  more  respects 
than  one.  He  has  profoundly  influenced  British  thinking, 
but  is  little  known  abroad.  He  is  difficult  to  classify.  We 
may  be  helped  in  assigning  him  his  proper  place  if  we  observe 
that,  almost  invariably,  he  accepts  certain  beliefs  which  he 
forbears  to  press.  Thus  in  his  most  important  contribution 
to  ethics,  the  Three  Sermons  on  Human  Nature — i.,  ii.,  iii.  of  the 
Sermons — he  grants  the  validity  of  an  appeal  to  "  nature  " 
upon  the  lines  of  a  sort  of  Stoical  idealism,  but  for  his  own  part 
he  prefers  the  humbler  appeal  to  human  nature.  He  makes  the 
issue,  as  far  as  possible,  a  question  of  fact.  We,  from  the  altered 
modern  point  of  view,  may  doubt  whether  Butler's  curious 
account  of  the  mechanism  of  moral  psychology  is  a  simple 
report  of  facts.  There  are  (a)  given  instinctive  "  propensions  "; 
(b)  a  part  of  higher  principles,  "  benevolence  "  and  "  rational 
self-love,"  equally  valid  with  each  other,  though  at  times  they 
may  seem  to  conflict;  (c)  there  is  the  master  principle  of  con- 
science, which  judges  between  motives,  but  does  not  itself 
constitute  a  motive  to  action.  Butler  is  opposing  the  psycho- 
logical hedonism^  of  Hobbes.  He  does  not  find  it  true  to 
experience  that  man  necessarily  acts  at  the  dictation  of  selfish 
motives.  But  Butler — for  reasons  satisfactory  to  himself,  and 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  man;  he  hoped  to  conciliate 
his  age! — dwells  so  much  upon  the  rewards  of  goodness,  as 
bribes  (we  must  almost  say)  to  rational  self-love,  that  some 
have  called  Butler  himself  an  ethical  hedonist;  though  his 
sermon  on  the  "  Love  of  God  "  ought  surely  to  free  him  from 
that  charge.  In  all  this,  Butler  was  convinced  that  he  was 
giving  a  simple  statement  of  facts.  Any  one  introspectively 
apprehending  the  facts  must  grant,  he  thought,  that  bene- 
volence was  an  integral  part  of  human  nature  and  that  con- 
science was  rightfully  supreme.  This  reveals  the  empiricist 
temper,  and  points  to  an  attempted  empiricist  solution  of  great 
problems.  Butler  holds  that  more  ambitious  philosophies 
are  valid,  but  he  shrinks  from  their  use.  The  same  thing  is 
seen  again  in  the  Analogy.  Butler  divests  himself  in  this  book 
of  the  principles  of  "  liberty  "  and  "  moral  fitness  "  in  which 
personally  he  believes.* 

Part  i.  of  this  book  shows  the  "  Analogy  "  of  "  Natural  Religion  " 
to  the  **  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature."  Probably  '*  Nature  " 
is  here  employed  in  a  more  familiar  or  humbler  sense  than  in  the 
passing  reference  in  the  Sermons.  The  Analogy  means  by  **  nature," 
mdisputable  human  experience.  Deists  believed  in  a  God  of  un- 
mixed benevolence;  Butler's  contention  is  that  justice,  punish- 
ment, hell-fire  itself  are  credible  in  their  similarity  to  the  known 
experiences  of  man's  life  upon  earth.  What  the  Three  Sermons 
sought  to  find  written  small  within — a  law  of  inflexible  justice  or 
righteousness — part  i.  of  the  Analogy  seeks  to  discover  written  in 
larger  characters  without  us.  Butler  is  charged  by  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  with  arguing  illegitimately — ^professing  to  make  no  appeal 
to  moral  fitness,"  and  yet  contending  that  the  facts  of  human 
life  show  (the  b^nnings  of)  moral  retribution  for  good  and  evil. 
Assuredly  Butler  did  not  mean  to  give  him  his  right  of  speaking 
about  moral  evil  and  good  when  he  waived  the  "  high  priori  " 
method  of  vindicating  their  real  existence.  Yet  it  is  a  very  grave 
question  whether  the  idea  of  God's  moral  government  admits  of 
bein^  argued  as  pure  matter  of  fact.  Butler  tries  to  do  this.  You 
call  It  unjust,  he  says  in  effect,  that  you  should  be  punished.  Vou 
argue,  for  example,  that  you  have  no  free  will.     Well,  what  of 

^  Analogy,  part  i.  chap.  i.  (**  the  natural  and  moral  proofs  of  a 
future  life  commonly  insisted  upon");  last  sentence  of  part  i., 
Conclusion  ("  the  proper  proofs  ot  [natural]  religion  from  our  moral 
nature,"  &c.);  part  ii.  chap.  viii.  sub  fin.,  *'  the  proof "  of  religion, 
**  arising  out  of  the  two  .  .  .  principles  of  liberty  and  moral 
fitness."^ 

*  These  useful  distinctions  are  stated  and  well  explained  in 
W.  R.  Sorley's  Ethics  of  Naturalism. 

■  Analogy,  iii.  chap.  viii. ;  following  S.  Clarke? 


that?  Does  it  not  look  very  much  as  though  you  were  being 
punished?  Does  not  nature  seem  to  treat  you  as  if  you  had  free 
will  ?  *  One  thing  more  should  be  noted  about  Butler.  He 
nowhere  formally  argues  for  the  truth  of  theism.  He  will  not  waste 
time  upon  triflers  who  deny  what  he  thinks,  in  the  light  of  the 
(empiricist!)  Design  argument,  an  absolutely  clear  truth.'  On  the 
whole  then  Butler  in  personal  conviction  is  an  intuitionalist,  waver- 
ing towards  the  idealism  of  his  age;  but  in  argument  he  is  an 
empiricist!  trying  to  reason  every  question  as  one  of  given  facts. 
None  the  less,  in  the  issue,  it  is  the  very  element  which  goes  beyond 
an  appeal  to  facts — ^it  is  the  depth  and  purity  of  Butler's  moral 
nature — which  fascinates  the  reader,  and  wins  praise  from  Matthew 
Arnold  or  Goldwin  Smith  or  even  Leslie  Stephen.  Precisely  because 
he  goes  beyond  phenomenal  sequences,  it  is  impossible  to  fling 
him  aside  unheard.  On  the  other  hand,  no  Christian,  and  perhaps 
no  theist,  is  interested  in  maintaining  that  Butler  grasps  the  whole 
truth.  At  the  most  we  might  say  this:  If  theism  is  a  growing 
doctrine,  Butler  in  England  like  Kant  in  Germany  stance  for  a 
fresh  ethical  emphasis. 

Stephen  accuses  Butler  of  reasoning  in  a  circle.  The  things 
which  make  for  our  ultimate  welfare  are  the  things  we  call  morally 
good.  No  wonder  if  they  prove  to  involve  happiness;  that  is 
their  definition!  But  is  it?  Does  not  Stephen  himself  rather 
say  that  morally  good  things  are  conditions  of  social,  not  personal 
welfare?  Butler's  argument  is  that  the  individual  suffers  (and 
feels  that  he  suffers  deservedly)  from  neglecting  these.  If  George 
Eliot  is  guilty  of  a  platitude  when  she  says  that  *'  consequences 
are  unpitying,"  then  Butler's  argument  is  empty,  but  not  other- 
wise. 

Butler  on  the  soul  may  be  studied  in  chap.  i.  of  the  Analogy — where 
we  observe  the  old  assumption  of  an  immaterial  and  so  immortal 
principle — and  in  his  appendix  on  Personal  Identity.  Wherever 
moral  postulates  make  their  presence  felt,  Butler's  doctrine  of  man, 
as  of  dod,  leaps  into  new  vigour. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  S.  Clarke's  Demonstration  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  Cod  is  really  a  priori.  Clarke  appeals  to  the 
immensity  of  time  and  space  as  involving  infinity  in  God.  A 
modification  of  his  views  is  the  starting-point  of  W.  H.  Gillespie's 
able  Argument  a  priori  for  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  the  Godhead, 
published  part  by  part  1 833-1 872.  We  find  something  curiously 
similar  in  James  Martineau  s  Study  of  Religion  ("  Implicit  Attn- 
butes  of  God  as  Cause,"  sub  Jin.).  One  might  also  compare 
J.  R.  Seeley's  Natural  Religion — though  he  is  no  decided  champion 
of  a  personal  God — and  F.  Max  Muller's  Gtfford  Lectures.  Dismiss- 
ing his  earlier  intuitionalism,  in  order,  like  Butler,  to  conciliate 
an  empiricist  age,  M.  M tiller  tried  to  show  that  even  sense  experi- 
ence throws  us  on  the  Infinite — which  for  him  was  the  kernel  of 
the  idea  of  God.  He  therefore  appealed  to  the  Indian  goddess 
Aditi  or  Immensity,  a  deity  connected  with  a  set  of  personal 
gods  called  Adityas.  Looking  into  the  immensity  of  space,  man 
also  looks  into  the  depths  of  godhead.  Whatever  one  may  think 
of  the  cogency  of  such  arguments,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that 
thinkers,  who  dislike  constructive  idealism,  but  accept  time  and 
space  as  boundless  given  quanta,  reach  in  that  way  the^  thought 
of  infinity,  and  if  they  are  theists,  necessarily  connect  their  theism 
with  reflexions  on  the  nature  of  Time  and  Space. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Kant's  peculiar  philosophical 
positions.  One  result  of  these  is  a  very  damaging  attack  upon 
traditional  theism.  Kant  puts  together,  as  belonging  fcaai  ms 
to  "  Rational  Theology,"  three  arguments — he  is  crMe  of 
fond  of  triads,  though  they  have  not  the  significance  ^•*«- 
for  him  which  they  came  to  have  for  Hegd.  Then  he 
attacks  the  arguments,  one  after  another.  Is  there  anything 
fresh  in  the  attack?  Or  is  it  simply  a  reiteration  of  his  sceptical 
contrast  between  phenomena  and  noumena,  and  of  his  confine- 
ment of  (valid)  knowledge  to  the  former?  Perhaps  the  attack 
on  cause  as  used  in  the  cosmological  argument  is  independent 
of  Kant's  philosophical  peculiarities.  The  argument  afl^rms  a 
first  cause,  or  uncaused  cause.  Does  it  not  then  deny  rather  than 
assert  universal  causation?  But  that  special  criticism  is  a 
question  of  detail.  A  more  entirely  novel  and  more  general 
principle  of  Kant's  attack  upon  theism  is  the  challenge  of  our 
right  to  build  up  the  idea  of  God  bit  by  bit  out  of  different 
arguments.  The  arguments  had  been  regarded  as  alternative 
or  else  as  cumulative  proofs,  all  pointing  to  one  conclusion — 
God  exists.    Kant  insists  that  they  are  incompatible  with  each 

*  Part  ii.  of  the  Analogy  tries  similarly  to  establish  Christianity 
as  credible  matter  of  fact,  sufficiently  analogous  to  known  facts 
of  experience  (Apologbtics)  apart  from  any  moral  "  value  judg- 
ments "  (as  Ritschlians  might  say). 

•See  (e.g.)  ii.  chap.  ix.  The  Three  Sermons  also  point  to  a 
moral  argument  for  theism,  but  forbear  to  press  it  (Sermon  ii.; 
when  the  third  sense  of  the  word  "  Nature  "  is  being  explained). 
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Other.  They  offer  alternative  and  mutually  exclusive  concep- 
tions of  God.  If  the  God  of  the  cosmological  argument  is  the 
"  Great  First  Cause,"  we  have  no  right  to  identify  him  with  the 
"  Most  real  being  "  of  the  Ontological  argimaent.  If  the  God  of 
the  Design  argument  seems  a  limited  being,  working  as  an 
artist  upon  given  materials,^  he  is  hardly  God  at  all.  Kant 
takes  for  granted  that  we  cannot  sum  up  these  imperfect  con- 
ceptions in  a  wider  reconciling  truth.  It  is  a  shrewd  criticism, 
but  needs  arguing  out.  A  great  deal  of  popular  theism  is  un- 
doubtedly hard  hit  by  it;  for  popular  theism  is  apt  to  throw 
its  arguments  together  in  very  random  fashion. 

It  is  no  more  than  characteristic  of  Kant's  whole  speculative 
philosophy  that  he  should  think  the  Ontological  argument 
the  one  which  comes  nearest  to  success  (yet  the  Ontological 
argument  is  held  to  prove — or  rather  to  point  out — not  that 
God  must  exist,  but  that  we  think  of  him  as  necessary  if  we 
think  of  him  as  existing  at  all).  As  a  result  of  this,  Kant  is 
metaphysically  a  sort  of  pantheist.  The  God  whom  all  our 
thinking  feels  after  is  the  all-inclusive  system  of  reality.  On  the 
other  hand,  Kant's  religion  is  of  a  t3T5e  which  requires  a  sort  of 
deistic  God,  standing  outside  the  world  and  constraining  it  into 
moral  paths,  or  standing  outside  our  moral  struggles  and  re- 
warding our  goodness.  Butler  fears  profoundly  that  there  must 
be  a  just  God  who  will  punish  us.  Kant  hopes,  with  tolerable 
strength  of  conviction,  that  there  may  be  a  just  God  who  will 
reward  us. 

The  main  line  in  pure  philosophy  runs  on  from  Kant's  waver- 
ing and  sceptical  idealism  to  the  all-including  gnosis  of  Hegel.* 
Hegel  on  Hegel  inherits  from  Kant  the  three  arguments,  and 
iheistte  takes  them  as  stages  in  one  developing  process  of 
«rf»-  thought.     The   cosmological    argument     points    to 

meaia.  nature-pantheism,  with  the  religions — especially  those 
of  India — which  embody  that  attitude  of  mind.  This  involves 
a  re-interpretation  of  the  Cosmological  argument,  or  a  criticism 
of  the  view  ordinarily  taken  of  it.  Trace  out  the  clue  of  causa- 
tion to  the  end,  says  Hegel  in  effect,  and  it  introduces  you,  not 
to  a  single  first  cause  beyond  nature,  but  to  the  totality  of 
natural  process — a  substance,  as  it  were,  in  which  all  causes 
inhere.  This  is  a  suggestion  which  deserves  to  be  well  weighed. 
The  Design  argument  is  held  to  give  a  contrasted  view.  It 
suggests  in  every  deed  a  personal  but  limited  God,  or  a  number 
of  Gods — "  Religions  of  spiritual  Individuality,"  including, 
along  with  "  Judaism,"  the  anthropomorphic  religions  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Finally  the  Ontological  argument  sums  up  the 
truth  in  the  two  previous  arguments,  and  gives  it  worthier 
utterance  in  its  vision  of  the  philosophical  Absolute.  This  is  the 
last  word  of  religious  truth,  though  pure  philosophy  stands  still 
higher.  And,  in  some  sense  not  clearly  explained,  Hegel 
identifies  this  final  religion  with  Christianity. 

The  theism  of  Hegel  is  ambiguous.'  Later  theists  may  be 
grouped  according  as  their  thought  has  been  remoulded  or  not 
Theism  by  the  influences  of  Kant.  The  distinguished 
9tter  writers,  whom  we  have  to  regard  as  repeating  in 

^*"**  essence  pre-Kantian  theories,  generally  know  Kant, 
and  frequently  show  traces  of  him  in  detail.  But  it  is  a  plain 
finding  of  history  that  he  has  brought  no  "  Copernican  revolu- 
tion "  *  to  their  minds. 

Empiricism  is  restated  by  Paley,  who  is  Kant's  yotmger  con- 
temporary as  a  man  and  also  on  the  whole  as  a  writer.  Doubt- 
less  the  archdeacon  knew  nothing  of  the  German 

*^*  professor,  and  would  have  cared  nothing  for  him  how- 
ever well  he  had  known  him.  A  much  more  significant  figure 
is  that  of  J.  S.  Mill  in  the  tentative  approach  to  theism  found 
in  his  posthumous  volume  {Three  Essays  on  Rdigion\  1874), 

^  The  Design  argument  has  mainly  to  do  with  living  bodies. 
Might  one  suggest  that  organisms  seem  at  least  to  be  a  working 
up  of  inorganic  matter  for  new  ends,  viz.  those  of  life? 

*  The  idealisms  of  Fichte  and  Schelling  made  contributions  to 
Hegel's  thought;  Krause  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Baader  repre- 
sent parallel  it  minor  phases  of  idealism. 

•  Equally  so  the  Hegelian  attitude  towards  personal  immortality. 
^  Such  as  Kant  claimed  to  effect :   Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 

preface  to  2nd  ed. 


Mill  directs  his  attention  to  the  Design  argument.  The  infer- 
ence that  organized  bodies  are  due  to  an  intelligent  cause  is  only 
reached  by  the  "  Method  of  Agreement " — ^a  full 
inductive  proof  requiring,  according  to  Mill's  Logic, 
the  "  Method  of  Difference."  Still,  the  Design  argument  is  a 
good  sample  of  a  proof  by  means  of  the  inferior  method. 
Although  nothing  more  than  probability  is  established,  it  is  a 
high  probability.'  Unfortunately,  however,  the  method  of 
agreement  is  liable  to  be  baffled  by  "  plurality  of  causes."  In 
this  instance  it  may  happen  that  the  work  of  intelligence  has 
only  been  mimicked  in  nature  by  blind  forces  which  have 
accidentally  produced  organic  life;  and  Mill  is  disposed  to 
hold  that  if  the  evolution  of  species  should  be  clearly  estab- 
lished as  due  to  natural  law — ^if  there  has  been  no  creation  by 
special  interposition — ^the  argument  falls  to  the  ground  and 
theism  (apparently)  is  lost.*  A  further  point  is  of  some  inte- 
rest. If  Mill's  theism  holds,  what  is  it?  The  belief  in  a  God 
of  limited  power.  That  is  what  Kant  contended  that  the 
Design  argument  pointed  to,  and  Mill,  proceeding  on  the 
Design  argument,  claims  nothing  more  for  his  conclusion.  Of 
course  that  was  not  Mill's  special  or  conscious  motive  for  deny- 
ing divine  omnipotence.  His  extreme  sensitiveness  and  hatred 
of  pain  constrained  Mill  to  hold  that,  if  a  good  God  exists,  he 
cannot  possess  infinite  power.  Yfet  the  correspondence  between 
Mill's  conclusion  and  what  Kant  had  alleged  to  be  implied  in 
the  underlying  metaph3rsical  position  is  very  striking  indeed. 

Intuitionalism  also  has  its  restatements  of  theistic  reasoning 
little  modified  by  Kant.  R.  Flint's  theism  carefully  excludes 
the  early  random  talk  {e.g,  Cicero)  of  an  intuitive  or  latuHlott' 
innate  knowledge  of  God,  What  is  self-evident,  Flint  mUam  re- 
justly  remarks,  neither  needs  nor  admits  of  argument.  P»«<e* 
We  have  intuitions  of  cause,  of  infinity ,  of  good  and  ^^^^ 
evil.  The  Cosmological  argument  proves,  with  the  help  of  the 
first-named  intuition,  that  there  is  one  great  First  Cause;  and 
the  Design  argument  shows  the  First  Cause  to  be  intelligent  or 
personal.  The  Ontological  argument,  though  not  wholly  re- 
jected as  a  proof,  is  taken  rather  as  pointing  to  God's  attribute 
of  infinity;  thoiight  rather  than  experience  making  affirmation 
that  the  intuition  in  question  must  be  attached  to  God.  The 
mwral  argument,  relying  upon  the  third  intuition  named,  certifies 
us  of  a  good  God.  In  this  way,  the  attributes  are  suggestively 
allotted  among  the  four  traditional  proofs;^  but  we  miss  an 
explicit  rebutting  of  Kant's  hostile  assumption,  that  it  is  in- 
competent for  us  to  take  the  thought  of  God  piecemeal. 
Martineau's  Study  of  Religion  is  also  essentially  intuitionalist. 
It  has  two  parts:  "  God  as  cause  "  and  "  God  as  iif«r- 
perfection.'^  The  Design  argument  comes  in  as  a  «»««• 
special  illustration  or  intensification  of  the  former  of  these, 
i.e,  of  the  cosmological  proof;  but  Martineau  follows  a  side 
modification  of  intuitionalism  (Maine  de  Biran,  &c.)  in  identi- 
fying cause  with  will.  This  involves  a  very  high  doctrine  of 
Libertarianism.  The  only  ultimate  cause  is  God.  Nature 
exists  over  against  Him;  but  its  forces  or  processes  are  His 
own  power  in  immediate  exercise,  except  in  so  far  as  God  has 
delegated  freedom  to  human  wills;  and  there  follows  a  theodicy, 
repeating  Leibnitz  in  more  modem  form.  Martineau's  two 
main  proofs  3deld  two  sets  of  attributes;  those  known  as 
"  natural  "  and  "  moral,"  R.  Browning's  "  power  "  and  "  love." 
In  "  God  as  perfection  "  Martineau  handles  the  basis  of  ethics 
without  reference  to  his  own  modification  of  the  intuitionalist 
position  (Types  of  Ethical  Theory),  according  to  which  "  good  " 
is  the  better  or  the  best.  We  may  infer  that,  whatever  the 
merits  of  that  modification,  it  does  not  affect  the  theistic 
problem.  Martineau's  Study  also  includes  a  section  upon 
Immortality.  The  Ontological  argument  is  omitted;  but  we 
have  already  observed  that  there  is  a  discussion,  of  divine 

» Paul  Janet's  Final  Causes  seems  to  follow  Mill  in  this  ('*  the 
fact  of  Finality  "),  but  without  naming  him. 

•  Janet  naturally  is  in  opposition  here.  Ultimately,  he  argues, 
if  not  immediately,  there  must  be  a  rational  cause  to  account  for 
so  rational  an  effect.    But  again  of  course  Mill  is  not  named.  < 

'  The  three  which  Kant  criticized,  with  the  addition  of  the 
moral  argument,  which  he  favoured. 
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infinity  in  relation  to  time  and  space  which  from  one  point  of 
view  is  parallel  to  the  Ontological  argument. 

Definite  theism,  bearing  the  mark  of  Rant's  thought  through- 
out, is  found  in  Hermann  Lotze.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
Detlntu  ^^  grouping,  he  is  an  idealist  of  anomalous  type. 
ib^Mk)       He  begins  as  an  empiricist  or  realist,  with    given 

matter-of-fact;  but  from  time  to  time  (e.g.    in   his 

Micracosmus)  he  makes  readjustments  without  per- 
haps very  clearly  informing  the  reader  what  is  being  done,  and 
in  the  end  he  is  immistakably  idealist.  While  a  pronounced 
theist — though  not  a  church  Christian — ^he  is  hardly  less  an 
assailant  of  traditional  theism  than  Kant  (e.g.  his  Outline 
[Lecture  headings]  on  Philosophy  of  Religion),  He  dissents  as 
a  realist  from  the  Cosmological  argument  in  the  form^  in  which 
it  concludes  from  "  contingent  "  to  "  necessary  "  being.  We 
do  not  wish  to  find  our  way  to  a  being  who  "  must  be."  That 
is  an  idle  dream.  We  must  keep  to  real  and  assured  facts. 
Lotze  was  a  man  of  considerable  attainments  in  special  science; 
perhaps  he  reveals  here  the  bias  of  the  scientific  mind,  and 
possibly  even  its  limitations.  He  regards  the  Ontological  argu- 
ment strictly  so  called  as  having  been  exploded  by  Kant.  Still 
it  has  a  value  for  him  if  taken  not  as  an  argument,  but  rather  as 
the  expression  of  an  immediate  conviction;  viz.  The  highest 
must  exist.  This  is  an  intuitionalist  touch,  or  a  parallel  to 
inttiitionalism,  and  has  called  forth  a  gibe  from  that  very 
confident  ratiocinator,  J.  E.  MacTaggart;  Lotze's  immediate 
convictions  are  matter  of  interest  to  a  biographer  but  to  no 
one  else.  The  Design  argument  elidts  from  Lotze  the  criticism 
that  some  things  look  puiposeful,  but  others  decidedly  purpose- 
less. The  only  solid  nucleus  he  finds  in  it  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  beauty  in  this  world.  Obviously  this  writer 
is  harder  to  focus  than  Kant  or  Hegel.  He  is  not  all  of  one 
piece.  He  holds — on  grounds  of  fact  and  science — ^to  the 
mechanical  orderhness  of  nature,  but  claims  that  the  WeUan- 
schauung  thus  suggested  may  be  reinterpreted  in  view  of  those 
undying  human  aspirations  which  MacTaggart  dismisses  to 
instant  execution  (unless  they  can  dress  themselves  in  syllogism). 
Thus,  for  Lotze,  freewill  is  possible;  the  consequences  of  action 
proceed  regularly  a  parte  post,  and  there  is  no  such  chaos  as 
the  critics  of  Libertarianism  have  pretended  it  would  involve. 
Similarly,  miracles — absolute  new  beginnings — are  possible  on 
God's  side,  if  they  are  not  mere  anomalies  but  acts  promotive 
of  the  general  meaning  or  tendency  of  things,  and  of  the  divine 
plan  of  the  universe.'  But  this  appeal  to  '^  values  "  is  only 
half  of  Lotze's  constructive  work.  For  the  other  half  he  falLs 
back  on  ratiocination.  All  existences  must  be  individuals, 
with  an  ixmer  life  (cf.  Leibnitz).  Since  they  interact,  they 
must  be  elements  in  the  life  of  one  supreme  being  (cf.  Spinoza: 
the  Spinozistic  affinities  of  Leibnitz  are  not  so  marked  as 
Lotze's).  God  can  be  personal  and  doubtless  is  (though  he  has 
no  Non-ego  to  define  himself  against)  through  contrast  of  passing 
conscious  states  with  the  abiding  Ego.  It  is  reasonable  to  hold 
that  the  supreme  personality  is  the  only  fiilly  personal  being, 
while  ours  is  a  broken  and  imperfect  personality,  hindered  by 
the  Non-ego  which  in  other  ways  helps  it.  Lotze  resolves  space 
into  "  ideal  space '';  and  finally,  in  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
or  in  view  of  the  thought  of  God  (in  his  Metaphysics),  he  denies 
the  objective  existence  of  time.  God  sees  all  history  neither  as 
future  nor  as  present  but  as  actual. 

Besides  the  stream  of  tendency  which  flowed  from  Kant  in 
the  direction  of  idealism,  two  other  streams  emerged  from  him, 

often  but  not  alwa3rs  blending.  There  was  a  new 
devthp'  scepticism — at  the  very  least  a  doctrine  of  limitation 
wmtM  in  human  knowledge;  but  in  its  extremer  forms  an 
^^  absolute  agnosticism.     And  there  was  the  positive 

ethical  element  in  Kant's  theism. 
Ancient  scepticism  was  frankly  opposed  to  reUgious  belief. 
Later,  the  emergence  of  a  great  body  of  doctrine  attributed  to 

^  Stated  aad  criticized  by  Kant. 

*  Lotze  is  not  to  be  understood  as  guaranteeing  the  actuality 
of  Bible  miracles.  Such  things  are  phflosophically  possible^that 
is  all. 


divine  revelation  and  of  a  great  institution  like  the  Christian 
church  suggested  the  possibility  of  enhsting  scepticism  in  the 
service  of  dogmatic  faith.  In  a  sense  (see  Apologetics)  this  was 
done  in  the  middle  ages,  and  possibly  repeated  by  Pascal  after 
the  Reformation.  We  now  find  Kant's  intellectual  scepticism 
borrowed  by  W.  Hamilton  and  H.  L.  Mansel,'  both  of  them, 
as  J.  S.  MiU  complained,*  "  bringing  back  xmder  the  name  of 
beUef  what  they  banished  as  knowledge."  The  theory  found  a 
melodious  echo  in  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam,  a  great  hynm 
of  God,  Freedom  and  ImmortaUty  on  a  basis  of  speculative 
agnosticism.  "  We  have  but  faith  we  cannot  know,  For  know- 
ledge is  of  things  we  see;  "  but  the  moral  element  which  Mansel 
despised  is  dominant  in  Tennyson.  "  The  heart  Stood  up  and 
answered,  I  have  felt.  "  If  there  is  a  reading  of  the  new  theories 
of  evolution  in  nature  which  revives  rather  than  darkens  hope 
in  immortality  and  faith  in  God,  Tennyson  gave  an  early  sketch 
of  that  tentative  modem  theism. 

R.  Browning  has  been  charged  by  H.  Jones  with  partial 
agnosticism.  But  at  least  we  may  say  that  agnosticism  is 
much  less  clear  in  Browning  than  in  Tennyson.  Browning 
reasons  as  far  as  he  can;  if  reasoning  fails  him,  he  gives  a  leap 
of  faith.  Jones,  almost  as  merciless  as  MacTaggart,  calls  this 
procedure  by  the  hard  names  of  agnosticism  and  dualism. 
Another  who  "  got  the  seed  "  and  "  grew  the  flower  "  was 
Herbert  Spencer.  He  quotes  pages  from  Mansel's  Bampton 
Lectures  in  favour  of  his  own  type  of  agnosticism,  which  is  to 
make  peace  between  religion  and  science  by  permanently 
silencing  the  former.  Rehgion  may  "  feel,"  like  Tennyson's 
"  man  in  wrath,  "  and  may  expatiate  in  an  imdefined  awe; 
science  alone  is  to  possess  the  ''  knowable."  This  yields  a 
characteristic  type  of  pantheism,  in  the  theory  of  the  Unknow- 
able which — ^rather  paradoxically — is  offered  us.  Alongside  of 
this  there  are  other  elements  in  Spencer's  composite  system  of 
"  Natiuralism  and  Agnosticism  "  (J.  Ward's  expression,  see  his 
Gijford  Lecture),  The  element  of  naturalism  stands  for  science 
with  a  leaning  towards  materialism  C'  explanation  in  terms  of 
matter  and  motion").  The  element  of  agnosticism  tends 
rather  towards  pantheism,  just  as  Indian  pantheism  long  ago 
tended  towards  agnosticism.  John  Fiske,  however,  an  able 
interpreter  of  Spencer,  reached  what  he  called  "  Cosmic  Thedsm.  " 
He  rejected  all  that  is  anthropomorphic  in  theism,  but  gave  a 
positive  not  negative  interpretation  to  Spencer's  scientific 
generalizations,  and  broke  away  from  pantheism — perhaps  also 
from  naturalism — ^when,  like  Tennyson,  he  pleaded  for  human 
immortality  as  the  climax  of  evolutionary  progress. 

[The  name  agnosticism  (q.v,)  is  T.  H.  Huxley's.  Modem 
doubt  does  not  say  there  is  no  God;  it  says,  We  don't  know. 
Popular  scepticism — perhaps  even  Charles  Darwin's;  Huxley 
himself  was  a  student  of  Hume — ^understands  by  agnosticism 
that  science  is  certain  while  philosophy  and  theology  are 
baseless.  Leslie  Stephen  gave  this  popular  agnosticism  its 
finest  literary  expression.  Spencer  goes  much  further  in  rejec- 
tion of  human  knowledge:  "  The  man  of  science  more  than  any 
other  truly  knows  that  in  its  idtimate  essence  nothing  can  be 
known.  "]  * 

An  interesting  manifesto  of  agnosticism,  with  a  religious 
conclusion,  is  A.  J.  Balfour's  Foundations  of  Belief,  welcomed 
in  Germany  by  Julius  Kaftan  (see  below).  In  "  Some  Conse- 
quences of  (naturalistic)  Belief,"  Balfour  argues  that  the  results 
of  ''  naturalism "  are  unbearable.  In  "  Some  Reasons  for 
Belief,  "  the  author  institutes  a  rapid  destmctive  criticism  of  all 
possible  philosophies.  In  **  Some  Causes  of  Belief,"  he  tries, 
standing  outside  the  psychological  process,  to  show  how  beliefs 
grow  up  under  every  kind  of  influence  except  that  of  genuine 
evidence.  His  constmctive  theory  comes  at  the  end,  and  seems 
to  argue  thus:  Since  (i)  there  is  no  discoverable  reason  why  we 

'Mansel's  theism  (or  natural  theology),  and  the  revelation  he 
believes  in,  seem  both  of  them  pure  matters  of  assertion  on  his 
part,  without  evidence,  or  even  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence  as  he 
conceives  it. 

*  Examination  of  Sir  Wm,  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  chap.  v. 

»  First  Principles,  p.  67. 
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should  reach  truth,  beauty  or  goodness,  but  (2)  we  do,  therefore 
(3)  there  must  be  a  God  outside  the  process,  overruling  and 
counteracting  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  human  mind.  It 
seems  as  if  one  foot  rested  on  dogmatism  and  one  on  scepticism. 
The  fact — assumed  without  any  attempt  at  justification  by 
argument — that,  in  spite  of  the  midtitude  of  logical  reasons  for 
scepticism,  we  do  know  truth  and  beauty,  makes  Balfour  a 
theist.  And  the  God  he  postulates  is  brought  in  ex  machina 
like  the  God  of  the  old  Design  argument  in  its  roughest  popular 
form.  There  must  be  a  God,  who  could  compel  irrational 
matter  to  serve  rational  ends — so  ran  the  old  argument.  There 
must  be  a  God  who  can  miraculously  endow  the  irrational 
mind  of  man  with  truth — so  runs  the  new. 

Emphasis  on  moral  motives  is  plain  in  Kant's  theism  as  in 
Butler's.  If  this  tendency  is  to  take  effect,  a  certain  part  of 
Kant's  rational  scepticism  must  be  accepted.  There  is  no 
chance  for  the  moral  consciousness  to  claim  a  decisive  vote  if  a 
metaphysical  system  like  Hegel's  demonstrates  all  realities  in 
every  region,  and  if  its  janissaries  crush  out  every  movement 
of  rebellion  against  the  tyranny  of  abstract  thought.  Is  it 
really  impossible  to  claim  for  man  something  between  om- 
niscience and  universal  nescience?  May  we  not  cherish  what 
A.  C.  Fraser  calls  "reasonable  faith"?  Granted  that,  ideally, 
scientific  knowledge  ought  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  all  truth, 
is  it  safe,  or  humane,  for  a  being  who  is  imperfectly  started  in 
the  process  of  knowledge  to  fling  away  with  scorn  those  un- 
analysed  promptings  and  misgivings  "  Which,  be  they  what 
they  may.  Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day.  Are  yet  a 
master  light  of  aU  our  seeing  .  .  .  truths  which  wake  To  perish 
never  "?  Those  who  assert  the  superior  worth  and  importance 
of  moral  judgments  speak  of  "values"  (A.  Ritschl,  after 
J.  F.  Herbart  and  H.  Lotze).  As  worked  out  by  Ritschl,  this 
is  specially  a  basis  for  Christian  belief.  With  what  is  speci- 
fically Christian  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  present  article: 
but  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  appeal  to  "  values,  "  aesthetic 
and  still  more  moral,  forms  a  substitute  for  that  natural 
theology  which  Ritschl  despised  and  professed  to  reject.  There 
are  not  a  few  difficulties  in  his  programme.  When  Otto  Ritschl  ^ 
interprets  values  hedonistically — recoiling  from  Hegel's  idealism 
the  whole  way  to  empiricism — ^he  brings  again  to  our  minds  the 
doubt  whether  hedonist  ethics  can  serve  as  a  foimdation  for  any 
religious  behef .  Julius  Kaftan — ^Balfour's  German  editor,  and 
a  highly  influential  theologian,  occupying  a  position  of  modified 
Ritschlianism — ^is  also  a  very  thoroughgoing  empiricist.  On  the 
other  hand,  W.  Herrmann's  appeal  to  Kant's  moral  teaching 
is  in  close  analogy  to  the  more  thoughtful  forms  of  intuitionalist 
ethics.  But  is  the  basis  for  religious  belief  to  be  constructed 
purely  within  the  region  of  "values"?  Can  you  contrast 
"  judgments  of  value  "  with  "  judgments  of  fact "  ?  Or,  if, 
as  the  Ritschlians  maintain,  it  is  a  slander  invented  by  their 
enemy,  C.  E.  Luthardt,  to  say  that  they  draw  this  contrast,  do 
you  achieve  much  by  calling  the  principles  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious belief,  with  A.  Ritschl,  "independent  judgments  of 
value"?  Independent  of  what?  Surely  not  of  fact?  It  is 
explained  that  they  are  in  contrast  with  "accessory  value- 
judgments.  "  Perhaps  the  meaning  is  that  they  are  of  inde- 
pendent  importance.  But  does  that  carry  us  far?  It  all  seems 
a  very  hurried  and  imperfectly  studied  philosophical  analysis. 
One  ndght  prefer  as  a  theist  to  hold  (i)  that  we  need  a  philo- 
sophical doctrine  of  the  nature  of  reality — the  "Absolute"; 
given  in  popular  form  in  the  Cosmological  argument;  (2)  that 
we  take  the  risk  of  attaching  a  higher  degree  of  significance  and 
authority  to  the  revelations  of  the  moral  consciousness,  which, 
although  moulded  or  educed  by  society,  do  not  terminate  in 
the  authority  of  society,  but  point  beyond  it  to  God;  this 
position  has  its  popular  form  in  the  moral  argument;  possibly 
(3)  that  necessities  of  thought  shut  us  up  to  belief  in  omnipo- 
tence or  infinity;  (4)  that  divine  hdp  is  the  supreme  revela- 
tion. But  such  lines  of  thought  might  carry  us  outside  the 
limits  of  traditional  theism. 

*Son  of  A.' Ritschl.  The  younger  theologian  has  accepted 
determinism. 


If  we  try  to  bring  the  contents  of  theism  under  Kant's  three 
traditional  arguments,  then  moral  and  aesthetic  considerations 
— the  "  values  " — fall  under  the  Design  argument  or  the  study 
of  teleology;  albeit  there  is  a  great  gap  between  Paley's  super- 
natural watchmaker  and  any  moral  argument  or  appeal  to  the 
beautiful.  It  might  be  argued  that  beauty  bears  witness 
against  materialism,  and  moral  values  against  pantheism; 
although  such  an  anomalous  type  as  ethical  pantheism  has  its 
representatives — J,  G.  Fichte,  Matthew  Arnold,  perhaps  H. 
Hoflding.  Kant's  reliance  on  the  moral  argument  alone  goes 
with  his  scepticism.  Giving  that  argument  the  highest  place 
seems  to  involve,  as  already  said,  a  dash  of  the  same  scepticism. 
— The  arguments,  as  already  noted,  may  be  differently  com- 
bined,    (i)  Usually  they  are  alternatives  or  else  cumulative. 

(2)  Flint  spaces  out  the  proof  (and  the  attributes)  among  them. 

(3)  Hegel  regards  them  as  phases. 

V.  What  are  the  alternative  conclusions  to  theism?  The 
extremest  form  of  antagonism  is  pure  scepticism  or  piure  agnos- 
ticism, the  assertion  that  nothing  can  be  known.  Ahenm^ 
Empiricism  may  lead  to  this  conclusion;  or  it  may  Uvea  to 
lead  to  materialism.  True  materialism  includes  ^•'»«- 
within  itself  dogmatic  atheism,  and  is  probably  the  only  coherent 
or  reasoned  type  of  atheistic  opinion.'  Materialism  further 
brings  with  it  an  extreme  or  "hard"  determinism;  and, 
denying  the  soul's  separate  existence  in  any  sense,  it  nat\irally 
denies  immortality.  Once  again,  empiricism  may  lead  to  some 
qualified  and  restricted  form  of  agnosticism,  religious  or  anti- 
reUgious.  If  polytheism  is  to  be  seriously  defended  at  all,  the 
basis  must  be  empiricist.'  Intuitionalism  in  its  turn  may 
harden  out  of  "  natural "  dualism  into  moral  dualism;  either 
a  literally  Manichaean  scheme — a  good  God  impeded  by  an 
evil  personality  or  principle  (Bayle) — or  belief  in  a  good  God 
of  limited  powers  (Mill).  And  idealism  in  some  cases  may 
interpret  itself  in  favour  of  pantheism  rather  than  of  theism. 
Pantheism  does  not  favour  free  will  or  immortality,  and  may 
move  indefinitely  near  to  materialism.  Out  of  pantheism  again 
pessimism  develops.  If  the  principle  of  the  universe  is  im- 
personal or  unconscious,  personal  consciousness  in  finite  spirits 
comes  to  wear  the  appearance  of  a  blunder.  Conversely,  if 
God  cares  for  men,  despair  is  impossible.  For  another  syste- 
matic grouping,  see  A.  C.  Eraser's  Giford  Lectures.  Wolff's  fist 
is  of  some  historical  importance — atheism,  deism  (a  God  with- 
out care  for  men)  and  naturalism  (denial  of  supernatural  revela- 
tion); anthropomorphism  (assigning  a  human  body  to  God); 
materialism,  and  idealism  (non-existence  of  matter) ;  paganism 
(polytheism);  Manichaeism,  Spinozism,  Epicureanism.  R. 
Flint  has  dealt  with  the  following  antitheistic  theories:  atheism, 
materialism,  positivism,  secularism,  pessimism,  pantheism  and 
(in  a  separate  volume)  agnosticism.  It  is  hard  to  be  certain 
that  any  systematic  grouping  will  anticipate  all  the  sugges- 
tions that  may  occur  to  a  restlessly  and  recklessly  inquiring  age. 

Literature. — ^Two  sets  of  writers  have  been  considered : — first, 
the  greater  philosophers,  who  have  incidentally  furthered  theism 
(Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Stoics,  I>e8cartes,  Locke,  Kant, 
Hegel,  Mill,  Lotze),  or  opposed  it  (Epicurus,  Spinoza,  Hume,  Kant, 
He|[el,  Mill,  Spencer) ;  and,  secondly,  the  deliberate  champions  of 
theism — Cicero  (especially  in  the  De  Naturapeorum)^  Philo,  Raymond 
of  Sabunde  (in  a  sense),  Wolff,  Butler  (in  a  sense),  Paley,  and  a 
host  of  English  and  German  18th-century  authors,  who  chiefly 
handle  the  Design  argument;  then  recent  writers  like  R.  Flint, 
Theism^  Antitheistic  Tneories,  Agnosticism — all  with  valuable  notes 
and  references,  and  J.  Martineau — especially  in  A  Study  of  Religion, 
The  theistic  writers  are  usually  intuitionalists;  but  it  has  been 
urged  above  that  a  fruitful  study  of  theism  must  in  each  case 
inquire  what  is  the  writer's  philoso{}hical  basis.  The  Bridgewater 
treatises  have  little  more  than  historical  interest  to-day.  A  certain 
historical  interest  also  attaches  to  the  Burnett  prize  essays  on 
theism:  181 5,  1st  prize,  W.  L.  Bruce,  2nd  J.  B.  Sumner,  after- 
wards archbishop;  1855,  '^  ^-  ^'  Thompson,  and  J.  Tulloch. 
Among  many  lectureships,  the  Gitford  Lectures  are  supposed  to 
be  strictly  appropriated  to  Natural  Theology;  yet  subjects  and 


'  Dr  MacTaggart's  beliefs  once  more  present  themselves  as  an 
unexpected  modern  type  {Stttdies  in  Hegelian  Cosmology,  chap.  iii.). 

*  Yet  cf .  once  more  MacTaggart's  society  of  eternal  spirits  with 
no  divine  head. 
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treatment  vary  immensely.  A.  C.  Fraser's  Edinburgh  lectures  (Phil, 
of  Theism)  are  central  in  topic  and  of  distinct  value.  J.  Caird  (Glas- 
gow: Fundamental  Ideas  oj  Christianity^  comp.  his  earlier  Introduc, 
to  the  Phil,  of  Relig.)  and  more  unreservedly  Ed.  Caird  (St  Andrews : 

The  Evolution  of  Religion;  Glasgow:  The  Evolution  of  Theology  in 
the  Greek  Philosophies)  represent  speculative  treatment  on  a  basis 
of  Hegelianism.  H.  M.  Gwatkin  (Edinburgh:  The  Knowledge  of 
God)  pours  out  his  historical  knowledge,  and  W.  James  (Exiinburgh : 

Varieties  of  Relig.  Exp.)  reveals  his  many-sided  intellectual  interests 
and  ready  sympathies.  W.  Wallace  {Lectures  and  Essays,  incor- 
porating Glasgow  lectures)  ^ves  some  useful  historical  references. 
James  Ward's  masterly  criticism  of  Herbert  Spencer  (Naturalism 
and  Agnosticism)  has  been  mentioned  above.  The  student  will 
rarely  lose  by  reading  Giff ord  Lectures ;  but  it  will  not  always 
be  up)on  theism  that  he  finds  himself  better  informed.  In  France, 
Paul  Janet  (Final  Causes,  Eng.  trans.)  and  Ch.  S6cretan  (P/rt/o- 
sophie  de  la  Libert^)  may  be  named:  in  Germany,  H.  Ulrici;  while 
R.  Eucken  represents  to  a  later  veneration  the  spirit  and  tendency 
of  Lotze  and  Ulrici,  in  original  and  powerful,  if  rather  elusive, 
fashion.  H.  H6£Fding*s  Phil,  of  Religion  (translated)  is  one  of  the 
most  original  books  under  that  title,  but  it  cannot  be  called  theistic. 
F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  like  W.  James,  opens  up  new  suggestions  in 
philosophy;  the  bearing  of  these  upon  theistic  (or  other)  beliefs  is 
hard  to  define.  In  history  compare  B.  Ptinjer's  Hist,  of  the  Phil, 
of  Relig.  (Eng.  trans.;  it  includes  a  good  deal  of  the  history  of 
general  philosophy) ;  A.  Caldecott's  The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in 
England  and  America;  and  A.  Caldecott  and  H.  R.  Mackintosh's 
Selections  from  the  Literature  of  Theism  (useful  texts  with  useful 
notes:  nothing  from  Hegel).  (R.  Ma.) 

THEISS  (Hungarian,  Tisza;  Lat.,  Tisia  or  Tissus)j  a  large 
affluent  of  the  Danube,  next  to  which  it  is  the  greatest  river  of 
Hungary.  It  rises  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  in  the  county  of  Miramaros,  at  a  height  of  above 
6300  ft.,  and.  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  brandies,  the 
Black  Theiss  (Fekete  Tisza),  and  the  White  Theiss  (Feh6r 
Tisza),  which  unite  at  about  20  m.  E.  of  M&ramaros-Sziget. 
The  Theiss  then  follows  a  north-westerly  direction  until  it  leaves 
its  mountainous  valley,  then  runs  west,  and  after  a  great  curve 
to  the  north,  takes  a  south*westerly  direction  and  enters  the 
great  Hungarian  plain  (Alfold).  From  Szolnok  it  runs  south 
in  an  almost  parallel  course  with  that  of  the  Danube,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  distance  of  about  60  m.,  and  flows 
into  the  Danube  near  the  village  of  Titel,  20  m.  £.  of  Ujvidek. 
Its  length  from  source  to  mouth  is,  as  the  crow  flies,  only  about 
340  m.,  but  its  windings  make  its  course  about  870  m.  k«g. 
The  Theiss  is  clear  and  swift  in  its  course  through  the  moun- 
tains, but  in  the  plain  it  becomes  slow,  somewhat  muddy  and 
very  tortuous.  Its  basin  covers  an  area  of  56,600  sq.  m.,  and 
comprises  the  whole  eastern  part  of  Hungary,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Transylvania,  and  collects  all  the  rivers  descending 
from  the  Carpathians  westward. 

The  Theias  is  navigable  for  rafts  almost  everywhere,  but  for 
steamers  only  from  Szolnok  downwards,  a  distance  of  about  200  m., 
where  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  4.50  to  750  ft.  The  depth  of  the 
Theiss  at  low- water  mark  is  7  ft.  at  Tokaj,  20  ft.  at  Szeged  and 
II  ft.  at  Titel,  near  its  mouth,  while  the  difference  between  the 
low-water  mark  and  the  high- water  mark  is  as  high  as  2^  ^^^5  f^* 
During  its  course  through  the  great  Hungarian  plain  the  Theiss 
flows  between  flat,  low-lymg  banks,  which  are  the  cause  of  periodical 
and  sometimes  disastrous  inundations  and  of  extensive  marshes. 
Therefore  extensive  works  have  been  undertaken  for  the  regula- 
tion and  canalization  of  the  river,  which  is  now  strongly  dammed 
in  many  parts.  By  these  works  large  tracts  of  marshes  have  been 
transformed  into  productive  ground.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Szamos,  K5rds,  Maros,  Latorcza,  and  the  Saj6.  In  its  lower  course 
it  is  joined  to  the  Danube  by  the  Franz  Josef  canal,  while  it  is 
also  united  with  Temesvar  by  the  Bega  canal. 

THEMIS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  personification  of  justice. 
In  Homer  Bkfus  is  used  both  as  a  common  and  as  a 
proper  noim.  As  a  common  noun  (plural  Okfuffres,  SkfureSi  OkfjuMs) , 
it  is  the  body  of  rules  and  precedents  established  at  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  as  a  guarantee  of  its  order  and  harmony  (see 
Greek  Law);  personified,  Themis  is  the  servant  or  companion 
of  Zeus,  her  chief  function  being  to  summon  the  assemblies  of 
both  gods  and  men  (Odyssey,  ii.  68).  In  the  Hesiodic  theogony, 
she  is  the  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  and  according  to  Pindar 
the  wife  of  Zeus,  by  whose  side  she  sits,  assisting  him  with  her 
advice,  which  is  even  better  than  that  of  any  of  the  gods.  She 
is  the  mother  of  the  Horae  and  of  the  Moirae  (Fates),  an  indica- 
tion of  her  influence  in  the  physical  and  moral  world.    She  is 


the  representative  of  divine  justice  in  all  its  relations  to  men, 
and  takes  special  cognizance  of  the  rights  of  hospitality.  Her 
opposite  is  Hybris  (v/Spts),  insolent  encroachment  upon  the 
rights  of  others,  on  whose  track  she  follows  to  punish,  like 
Nemesis.  In  this  aspect  both  Themis  and  Nemesis  are  called 
Ixvoda  (IxvoSj  track).  In  the  lexicon  of  Festus,  Themis  is 
described  as  the  goddess  who  prescribes  that  which  is  right  in 
accordance  with  divine  law  (fas)  and  is  herself  identical  with 
this  divine  law.  She  is  also  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  there 
was  a  tradition  that  the  oracle  at  Delphi  had  first  been  in  the 
hands  of  Gaea,  who  transferred  it  to  Themis  (sometimes  identi- 
fied with  her)  by  whom  it  was  handed  over  to  Apollo  (Aeschylus, 
Eumenides,  2;  Euripides,  Iphig.  in  T.  1181).  Orphic  poetry 
makes  her  a  daughter  of  Helios,  whose  eye  is  all-seeing  (TravhkpKris) 
and  penetrates  all  mysteries.  She  was  especially  honoured  at 
Athens,  Delphi,  Thebes,  Aegina  and  Troezene,  where  there  was 
an  altar  dedicated  to  a  triad  of  Themides  (on  the  analogy  of 
the  triads  of  Horae,  Charites,  Moirae).  In  art  she  was  repre- 
sented as  of  dignified  and  commanding  presence,  with  the 
cornucopiae  (symbolizing  the  blessings  resulting  from  order) 
and  a  pair  of  scales. 

See  article  "  Justitia  "  by  T.  A.  Hild  in  Daremberg  and  Saglio's 
Diet,  des  AntiquiUs;  H.  Ahrens,  Die  Gottin  Themis  (1862); 
R.  Hirzel,  Themts^  Dike,  und  Venvandtes  (1907). 

THEMISTIUS  (3i7-?387),  named  €i}<t>paBiis  ("eloquent"), 
statesman,  rhetorician  and  philosopher,  was  born  in  Paphla- 
gonia  and  taught  at  Constantinople,  where,  apart  from  a  short 
sojourn  in  Rome,  he  resided  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Though 
a  pagan,  he  was  admitted  to  the  senate  by  Constantius  in  355. 
He  was  prefect  of  Constantinople  in  384  on  the  nomination  oi 
Theodosius.  His  paraphrases  of  Aristotle's  Posterior  Analytics, 
Physics  and  De  Anima  are  valuable;  but  the  orations  in  which 
he  panegyrizes  successive  emperors,  comparing  them  to  Plato's 
"  true  philosopher,"  and  even  to  the  "  idea  "  itself,  are  servile 
and  unworthy.  Against  this,  however,  should  be  set  the  de- 
scription given  by  Boetius,  "  disertissimus  scriptor  ac  lucidusy 
et  omnia  ad  facilitatem  inteUigentiae  revocans,*'  and  that  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen — with  whom  Themistius  corresponded — 
/3a(rtXca  \5rY0Jv.  Themistius's  paraphrases  of  the  De  Coelo  and 
of  book  A  of  the  Metaphysics  have  reached  us  only  through 
Hebrew  versions.  In  philosophy  Themistius  was  an  eclectic. 
He  held  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  in  substantial  agreement, 
that  God  has  made  men  free  to  adopt  the  mode  of  worship  they 
prefer,  and  that  Christianity  and  Hellenism  were  merely  two 
forms  of  the  one  universal  religion. 

The  first  edition  of  Themistius's  works  (Venice,  1534)  included 
the  paraphrases  and  eight  of  the  orations.  Nineteen  orations  were 
known  to  Petavius,  whose  editions  appeared  in  161 3  and  1618; 
Hardouin  (Paris,  1684)  gives  thirty-tnree.  Another  oration  was 
discovered  by  Angelo  Mai,  and  published  at  Milan  in  18 16.  The 
most  recent  editions  are  W.  Dindorf's  of  the  orations  (Leipzig, 
1832),  and  L.  Spengel's  of  the  paraphrases  (Leipzig,  1866).  The 
Latin  translations  of  the  Hebrew  versions  of  the  paraphrases  of 
the  De  Coelo  and  book  A  of  the  Metaphysics  were  published  at 
Venice  in  1574  and  1558  resFjectively.  A  new  edition  of  the  latter 
by  S.  Landauer  appeared  in  1 903.  See  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca 
Graeca,  vi.  790  seq. ;  E.  Zeller,  History  of  Greek  Phtl.;  E.  Baret, 
De  Tkemist,  sophista  (Paris,  1853);  Jourdain's  Recherches  critiques 
sur  rdge  et  Vorigine  des  traductions  latines  d'Aristote  (Paris,  1819); 
see  Neoplatonism.  For  Themistius's  Commentaries  on  Aristotle, 
see  Commentaria  in  Aristotelem  Graeca  (Berlin),  and  also  Themistii 
paraphrases  AristoteUs  librorum  quae  supersunt,  ed,  L.  Spengel 
(1866,  Teubner  series,  mentioned  above). 

THEMISTOCLES  (c.  514-449  B.C.),  Athenian  soldier  and 
statesman  in  some  respects  probably  the  ablest  and  most  far- 
sighted  whom  Greece  produced  in  the  first  half  of  the  sth  century. 
He  was  the  son  of  Neodes,  an  Athenian  of  no  distinction  and 
moderate  means,  his  mother  being  a  Carian  or  a  Thracian. 
Hence,  according  to  the  Peridean  law  k^  Ajlk^wu'  hardiv  he 
would  not  have  been  a  free  Athenian  at  all  (see  Pericles). 
Thucydides  properly  brings  out  the  fact  that,  though  he  lacked 
that  education  which  was  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Peridean 
age,  he  displayed  a  marvellous  power  of  analysing  a  complex 
situation  together  with  a  genius  for  rapid  action.  Plutarch 
similarly  enlarges  on  his  consuming  ambition  for  power  both 
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personal  and  national,  and  the  unscrupulous  ability  with  which 
he  pursued  his  ends.  In  all  these  points  he  is  the  antithesis 
of  his  great  rival  Axistides  (q.v,).  Of  his  early  years  little  is 
known.  He  may  have  been  strategus  of  his  tribe  at  Marathon 
(Plut.  ArisL  5)  and  we  are  told  that  he  deeply  envied  the  glory 
which  MJltiades  earned.  At  all  events  the  death  of  Miltiades 
left  the  stage  to  Aristides  and  Themistocles.  It  is  sufficiently 
clear  that  their  rivalry,  terminated  in  483-82  by  the  ostracism 
of  Aristides,  turned  largely  on  the  fact  that  Themistocles  was 
the  advocate  of  a  policy  of  naval  expansion.  This  policy  was 
unquestionably  of  the  highest  importance  to  Athens  and  indeed 
to  Greece.  Athens  was  faced  by  the  equal  if  not  superior 
power  of  Aegina,  while  the  danger  of  a  renewed  Persian  invasion 
loomed  large  on  the  horiz<»i.  Themistocles  therefore  persuaded 
his  countrymen  to  put  in  hand  the  building  of  200  triremes,  and 
— what  was  of  even  greater  importance — to  fortify  the  three 
natural  harbours  of  Feiraeus  (see  £.  Gardner,  Ancient  Athens, 
562  f.)  in  place  of  the  open  roadstead  of  Phalerum.  For  the 
building  of  the  ships  Themistocles  persuaded  the  Athenians  to 
allocate  100  talents  obtained  from  the  new  silver  mines  at 
Laurium  {Ath.  Pol.  22)  which  were  about  to  be  distributed  to 
the  citizens  (10  drachmae  each).  One  hundred  of  the  proposed 
200  were  built. 

According  to  the  Ath.  Pol.  it  would  seem  that  Themistocles 
was  archon  in  483-82  at  the  time  when  this  naval  programme 
began.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  places  his  archonship  in 
493^92,  in  favour  of  which  are  severai  considerations.  In  487 
the  office  lost  much  of  its  importance  owing  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  lot  for  election:  the  chance  that  the  lot  would  at  the 
particular  crisis  of  483  fall  on  Themistocles  was  obviously 
remote:  and  the  Ath,  Pol,  is  generally  wrong  about  Themis- 
tocles. In  any  case  the  year  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes 
found  Themistocles  the  chief  man  in  Athens  if  not  in  Greece. 
Though  the  Greek  fleet  was  nominally  under  the  control  of 
the  Spartan  Eurybiades,  it  was  Themistocles  who  caused  the 
Greeks  to  fight  the  indecisive  battle  of  Artemisium,  and  still 
more  it  was  he  who,  by  his  threat  that  he  would  lead  the  Athenian 
army  to  foimd  a  new  home  in  the  West,  and  by  his  treacherous 
message  to  Xerxes,  precipitated  the  engagement  at  Salamis 
(q.v.).  The  retirement  of  the  Persians  left  the  Athenians  free 
to  restore  their  ruined  city  (see  Athens).  Sparta,  nominally 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  dangerous  to  Greece  that  there  should 
be  any  citadel  north  of  the  Isthmus  which  an  invader  might 
hold,  urged  that  this  should  not  be  done,  but  Themistocles  by 
means  of  diplomatic  delays  and  subterfuges  enabled  the  work  to 
be  carried  sufficiently  near  to  completion  to  make  the  walls 
defensible.  He  also  carried  out  his  original  plan  of  making 
Peiraeus  a  real  harbour  and  fortress  for  Athens.  Athens  thus 
became  the  finest  trade  centre  in  Greece,  and  this  fact,  coupled 
with  Themistocles'  remission  of  the  alien's  tax  (fierolKiov), 
induced  many  foreign  business  men  to  settle  in  Athens. 

After  the  crisis  of  the  Persian  invasion  Themistocles  and 
Aristides  appear  to  have  composed  their  differences.  But 
Themistocles  soon  began  to  lose  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
partly  owing  to  his  boastfulness  (it  is  said  that  he  built  near 
his  own  house  a  sanctuary  to  Artemis  Aristoboul6  "  of  good 
counsel ")  and  partly  to  his  alleged  readiness  to  take  bribes. 
Diodorus  (xi,  54)  and  Plutarch  {Themist.  23)  both  refer  to  some 
accusation  levelled  against  him,^  and  some  time  between  476 
and  471  he  was  ostracized.  He  retired  to  Argos,  but  the 
Spartans  further  accused  him  of  treasonable  intrigues  with 
Persia,  and  he  fled  to  Corcyra,  thence  to  Admetus,  king  of  the 
Molossians,  and  finally  to  Asia  Minor.  He  was  proclaimed  a 
traitor  at  Athens  and  his  property  was  confiscated,  though  his 
friends  saved  him  some  portion  of  it.  He  was  well  received  by 
the  Persians  and  was  allowed  to  settle  in  Magnesia  on  the 
Maeander.  The  revenues  (50  talents)  of  this  town  were  assigned 
to  him  for  bread,  those  of  Myus  for  condiments,  those  of 
Lampsacus  for  wine.  He  died  at  Magnesia  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  and  a  splendid  memorial  was  raised  by  the  people  of  the 

*  There  is,  however,  much  difficulty  regarding  this  accusation. 
It  may  be  simply  a  misunderstanding  of  his  ostracism. 


town,  though  it  is  said  that  his  bones  were  secretly  transferred 
to  Attica.  He  was  worshipped  by  the  Magnesians  as  a  god, 
as  we  find  from  a  coin  on  which  he  is  shown  with  a  patera  in  his 
hand  and  a  slain  bull  at  his  feet  (hence  perhaps  the  legend  that 
he  died  from  drinking  bull's  blood:  cf.  Aristoph.  Eq,  83; 
Diod.  xi.  58;  Plut.  Them,  31). 

Though  his  end  was  discreditable,  though  his  great  wealth 
can  hardly  have  been  obtained  by  loyal  public  service,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  his  services  to  Athens  and  to  Greece  were  great. 
He  created  the  Athenian  fleet  and  with  it  the  possibility  of  the 
Delian  League  (q.v.)  which  became  the  Athenian  empire,  and 
there  are  many  indications  (e.g.  his  well-attested  plan  of  ex- 
pansion in  the  west)  that  the  later  imperialist  ideal  originated 
in  his  fertile  brain. 

There  are  monographs  by  Bauer  (Merseburg,  1881)  and  Weckleiii 
(Munich,  1882);  but  the  best  discussions  of  his  career  will  be 
found  in  the  chief  Greek  historiee  e.g.  Busolt;  on  the  difficult 
chronology'  of  his  later  years  see  Grote,  History  of  Greece  (and  the 
one- vol.  ed.  by  Mitchell  and  Caspari,  1907,  p.  28;},  note  i,  with  the 
authorities  there  quoted);  on  the  Magnesian  com,  Rhousopoulos, 
in  Athen.  Mitteil.  (1896),  p.  22.  On  the  walls,  see  Ed.  Meyer  in 
Hermes,  xl.  (1905),  PP.  561-569-  (J.  M.  M.) 

THENARD,  LOUIS  JACQUES  (i777-i8S7),  French  chemist, 
was  bom  on  the  4th  of  May  1777  at  Loupti^re,  near  Nogent- 
sur-Seine,  Aube.  His  father,  a  poor  peasant,  managed  to  have 
him  educated  at  the  academy  of  Sens,  and  sent  him  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  to  study  pharmacy  in  Paris.  There  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  A.  F.  Fourcroy  and  L.  N.  Vauqudin,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  admission,  in  a  humble  capacity,  to  the  latter^s 
laboratory.  But  his  progress  was  so  rapid  that  in  two  or  three 
years  he  was  able  to  take  his  master's  place  at  the  lecture-table, 
and  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  were  so  satisfied  with  his  per- 
formance that  they  procured  for  him  a  school  appointment  in 
1797  as  teacher  of  chemistry,  and  in  1798  one  as  repStiteur  at 
the  6cole  Polytechnique,  In  1804  Vauquelin  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship at  the  CoUhge  de  Prance  and  successfully  used  his 
influence  to  obtain  the  appointment  for  Th^nard,  who  six  years 
later,  after  Fourcroy 's  death,  was  further  elected  to  the  chairs 
of  chemistry  at  the  Acole  Polytechnique  and  the  FactdtS  des 
Sciences,  He  also  succeeded  Fourcroy  as  member  of  the 
Academy.  In  1825  he  received  the  title  of  baron  from  Charles  X., 
aiid  in  1832  Louis  Philippe  made  him  a  peer  of  France.  From 
1827  to  1830  he  represented  the  department  of  Yonne  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  as  vice-president  of  the  conseU  superieur 
de  rinstruction  publiqtiey  he  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
scientific  education  in  France.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  21st  of 
June  1857.  A  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Sens  in 
1861,  and  in  1865  the  name  of  his  native  village  was  changed  to 
Louptiere-Th6nard. 

Above  all  things  Thenard  was  a  teacher;  as  he  himself  said, 
the  professor,  the  assistants,  the  laboratory — everything  must 
be  sacrificed  to  the  students.  Like  most  great  teachers  he 
published  a  text-book,  and  his  TraiU  de  Chimie  ilimentaire, 
thiorique  et  pratique  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1813-16),  which  served  as  a 
standard  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  perhaps  did  even  more 
for  the  advance  of  chemistry  than  his  numerous  original  dis- 
coveries. Soon  after  his  appointment  as  repHiteur  at  the  £cole 
Polytechnique  he  began  a  lifelong  friendship  with  J.  L.  Gay- 
Lussac,  and  the  two  carried  out  many  researches  together. 
Careful  analysis  led  him  to  dispute  some  of  C.  L.  Berthollet's 
theoretical  views  regarding  the  composition  of  the  metallic 
oxides,  and  he  also  showed  Berthollet's  "  zoonic  acid  '*  to  be 
impure  acetic  acid  (1802);  but  Berthollet  (q.v.),  so  far  from 
resenting  these  corrections  from  a  younger  man,  invited  him  to 
become  a  member  of  the  SociSti  d^Arcueil,  His  first  original 
paper  (1799)  was  on  the  compounds  of  arsem'c  and  antimony 
with  oxygen  and  sulphur,  and  of  his  other  separate  investiga- 
tions one  of  the  most  important  was  that  on  the  compound 
ethers,  begun  in  1807.  His  researches  on  sebacic  add  (1802) 
and  on  bile  (1807),  and  his  discovery  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
(1818)  also  deserve  mention.  The  substance  known  as 
"  Th6nard's  blue,  "  he  prepared  in  1799  in  response  to  a  peremp- 
tory demand  by  J.  A.  Chaptal  for  a  cheap  colouring  matter,  as 
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poem  consisting  of  two  episodes,  viz.  the  interview  of  Heracles 
with  the  bailiff  of  Augeas  and  his  recital  to  Phyleus,  son  of  Augeas, 
of  the  story  of  the  Nemean  lion.  The  coni|>osition  is  not  unworthy 
of  Theocritus.  It  is,  however,  anonymous  in  the  MSS.  and  comes 
next  to  another  anonymous  poem  called  "  Megara,  the  wife  of 
Hercules."  It  is  probable  from  some  metrical  and  linguistic  pecu- 
liarities that  XXV.  and  the  *'  Megara"  are  both  by  the  same  author, 
xxvii.  "  The  wooing  of  Daphnis"  ('Oapt<yT6s)  is  also  anonymous. 
It  contains  imitations  of  Theocritus,  but  the  tone  and  the  language 
betray  a  later  writer. 

We  have  no  sure  facts  as  to  the  life  of  Theocritus  beyond 
those  supplied  by  Idylls  xvi.  and  xvii.  It  is  quite  uncertain 
whether  the  bucolic  poems  were  written  in  the  pleasant  isle  of 
Cos  among  a  circle  of  poets  and  students,  or  in  Alexandria 
and  meant  for  dwellers  in  streets.  The  usual  view  is  that 
Theocritus  went  first  from  Syracuse  to  Cos,  and  then,  after 
suing  in  vain  for  the  favour  of  Hiero,  took  up  his  residence 
permanently  in  Egypt.  Some  have  supposed  on  very  flimsy 
evidence  that  he  quarrelled  with  the  Egjrptian  court  and  retired 
to  Cos,  and  would  assign  various  poems  to  the  "  later-Coan  " 
j)eriod.^  Wilamowitz-MoUendorff,  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that 
in  the  best  MS.  the  poem  to  Ptolemy  (xvii.)  comes  before  that 
to  Hiero  (xvi.),  very  ingeniously  puts  the  Egyptian  period  first 
and  supposes  it  to  have  been  of  very  short  duration  {i.e.  277  to 
275),  and  then  makes  the  poet,  after  his  unsuccessful  appeal  to 
Hiero,  retire  to  Cos  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  view  would 
enable  us  to  see  a  reference  to  Ptolemy  in  vii.  93,  and  even  to 
the  young  Apollonius  Rhodius  in  47-48  of  the  same  poem. 

The  f)oems  of  Theocritus  were  termed  Idylls  {(dbvWia)  by 
the  grammarians.  The  word  is  a  diminutive  from  ddos,  and 
is  supposed  to  mean  "  little  poems."  The  use  of  d8os  in  the 
sense  of  "  f)oem  '*  is  somewhat  doubtful,  and  so  some  have 
referred  eldvWm  to  eUos  in  its  usual  sense  of  "  form "  or 
"  type."  Thus  cUos  Povk6\lk6p,  kiruc6vy  'Kupucdv  might  be 
used  to  classify  various  kinds  of  poetry,  and  these  poems  might 
be  called  ei^uXXta,  since  they  include  so  many  types. 

Language  and  Metre. — ^Theocritus  wrote  in  various  dialects  accord- 
ing to  the  subject.  The  Lyrics  xxviii.,  xxix.  (and  xxx.)  are  in 
Aeolic,  that  being  the  traditional  dialect  for  such  poems.  Two 
poems,  xii.  (Atriys)  and  xxii.  (to  Castor  and  Pollux),  were  written 
m  Ionic,  as  is  stated  in  titles  prefixed  to  them,  though  a  number 
of  Doric  forms  have  been  inserted  by  the  scribes.^  The  epics  in 
general  show  a  mixture  of  Homeric,  Ionic  and  Doric  forms.  The 
iucolicSi  Mimes,  and  the  "  Marriage-song  of  Helen"  (xviii.)  are  in 
Doric,  with  occasional  forms  from  other  dialects. 

The  metre  used  by  Theocritus  in  the  Bucolics  and  Mimes,  as 
well  as  in  the  Epics,  is  the  dactylic  hexameter.  His  treatment  of 
this  may  be  compared  both  with  Homeric  usage  and  that  of  other 
Alexandrian  poets,  e.g.  Callimachus.  It  was  the  tendency  of  these 
liters  to  use  dactyls  in  preference  to  spondees  with  a  view  to 
lightness  and  rapidity.  This  tendency  shows  itself  most  in  the 
third  foot,  the  favourite  caesura  being  the  trochaic,  i.e.  after  the 
second  syllable  (-  u  ')•  On  the  other  hand,  the  Alexandrians 
admitted  a  spondee  in  the  fifth  foot,  especially  when  the  verse 
ends  with  a  quadrisyllable.  Theocritus  in  the  Epics  conforms  to 
the  new  technique  m  both  these  respects :  in  ^  the  Bucolics  his 
practice  agrees  with  that  of  Homer.  The  feature  in  his  versification 
which  has  attracted  most  attention  is  the  so-called  bucolic  caesura. 
The  rule  is  that,  if  there  is  a  pause  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  foot, 
this  foot  must  be  a  dactyl.  This  pause  is  no  new  invention,  being 
exceedingly  common  in  Homer.  Theocritus  uses  it  so  frequently 
in  the  Bucolics  that  it  has  become  a  mannerism.  In  the  Epics 
his  practice  agrees  with  that  of  Homer. 

VVe  always  think  of  Theocritus  as  an  original  'poet,  and  as  the 
"  inventor  of  bucolic  poetry"  he  deserves  this  reputation.  At 
the  same  time  he  had^  no  scruple  about  borrowing  from  predecessors 
or  contemporaries;  in  fact  he  did  so  in  the  most  open  manner. 
Thus  xxix.  begins  with  a  line  of  Alcaeus,*  and  xvii.,  as  the  Scholiast 
points  out,  with  words  used  by  Aratus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Phenomena.  The  love  of  the  Cyclops  for  Galatea  had  been  treated 
b^^  Philoxenus,  and  fragments  quoted  from  this  show  that  Theo- 
critus copied  some  of  his  phrases  closely.  In  the  mimes  Theocritus 
appears  to  have  made  great  use  of  Sophron.  Idyll  ii.  is  modelled 
upon  a  mime  of  this  writer  which  began  in  a  very  similar  way.' 


^  The  chief  argument  is  that  in  xii.  5  the  poet  says — 
6iraov  TapBevucii  Trpo^p€i  TpLyiifioio  ywaucln. 
As  Arsinoe  had  been  married  three  times,  it  is  thought  that  she 
might  have  been  offended  by  this  remark. 

*  olvot,  &  ^(Xc  Tat,  Xiyerot  «ca2  iikoBia. 

■  Sophron's  mime  began  with  rcT  7Ap  d  &<r^aXTo$ ;  Theocritus*s 
begins  with  t^  tun  ral  56i<l>pat  ] 


The  Scholiast  thought  that  Theocritus  showed  want  of  taste  in 
making  Thestylis  a  persona  muta,  instead  of  giving  her  a  share 
in  the  dialogue  as  Sophron  had  done.  The  famous  poem  about 
Gorgo  and  rraxinoe  at  the  feast  of  Adonis  was  modelled  on  one 
by  Sophron  about  women  looking  on  at  the  Isthmian  games 
(T<7^M^Afoua-at),  and  fragments  quotes!  from  this  are  closely  imitated 
by  Theocritus.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  find  a  similar  poem 
in  the  recently  discovered  mimes  of  Herondas,  the  fourth  of  which 
is  termed  "  Women  making  offerings  to  Aesculapius"  {'AaKkfirU^ 
iufaTtBeXaat  Koi  dwn6.l^ovacu) .  ^  The  relation  of  Theocritus  to  Heron- 
das is  a  subject  of  great  interest.  Herondas  must  have  been 
a  contemporary,  as  he  refers  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,^  and  was 
a  native  ot  Cos,  so  that  he  and  Theocritus  must  have  been  acquainted. 
There  are  some  curious  parallels  in  the  language  and  idioms  of  the 
two  poets,  but  which  of  them  copied  the  other  it  is  impossible  to 
determine. 

Manuscripts, — The  oldest  authority  for  any  part  of  Theocritus 
is  a  papyrus  discovered  by  B.  P.  Greniell  and  A.  S.  Hunt  at  Oxy- 
rhynihus,  written  in  the  2nd  centuiy  a.d.  and  containing  xiii. 
19-34.'  There  are  also  fragments  of  another  pap>Tus  belonging 
to  the  5th  centuiy,  which  contain  some  lines  of  i.,  v.,  xiii.,  xv., 
xvi.  and  xxvi.*  These  papyri  are  carelessly  written  and  do  not 
contain  any  notable  variants.  The  most  valuable  of  the  existing 
MSS.  belongs  to  the  Library  at  Milan  {Ambros.  222).  It  was 
written  in  the  13th  century,  and  contains  Idylls  i.-xvii.,  xxix., 
and  the  Epigrams.  Other  good  MSS.  of  the  same  family  contain 
xviii.  also.  The  other  poems  come  from  two  sources.  One  of 
these  is  represented  by  several  MSS.  and  contains  xix.,  xx.,  xxi., 
xxii.,xxiii.,  xxv.  The  other  contains  xxii.  69-223,  xxiv.,  xxv., 
xxvi.,  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  xxix.  This  collection  was  first  published  in 
the  Juntine  edition  (15 15)  from  a  codex  Patavinus  now  lost.  The 
only  existing  MS.  of  any  value  in  which  it  is  found  is  in  Paris  (2726), 
and  was  written  in  the  14th  century.  These  two  collections  are 
termed  0  and  x  by  Hiller  and  other  recent  writers.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  xxv.  and  a  portion  of  xxii.  are  found  both  in  0  and  t. 
In  these  poems  there  are  constant  divergences,  and  r  appears  to 
give  the  better  recension. 

There  are  important  Scholia  to  Theocritus,  or  rather  to  that 
portion  of  the  poems  (i.-xvii.  and  xxix.)  *which  is  found  in  the  best 
MSS.  The  most  valuable  of  these  are  those  contained  by  Ambros. 
222  (K).  They  are  composite  in  character.  The  Argument  to 
xii.  is  ascribed  to  Eratosthenes,  a  contemporary  of  Justinian,  while 
reference  is  frequently  made  to  the  views  of  Munatius,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Herodes  Atticus,  and  Amarantus,  a  contemporary 
of  Galen.  Wilamowitz-MoUendorff^  ascribes  the  nucleus  of  these 
Scholia  to  Theon,  who  wrote  similar  scholia  on  Lycophron  and 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  is  stated  to  have  written  a  commentary  on 
Theocritus.'  This  Theon  is  stated  to  have  been  the  son  of  Arte  mi- 
dorus,  the  first  editor  of  Theocritus.  It  is,  therefore,  suggested 
that  Theon  formed  the  shorter  collection  of  Theocritean  poems, 
furnished  them  with  scholia,  and  wrote  the  second  epigram  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  The  otherj  poems,  which  possess 
no  scholia  and  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  other  collections, 
would,  according  to  this  ingenious  theory,  be  those  which  appeared 
in  the  larger  collection  of  Artemidorus  but  were  excluded  by  Theon. 
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tions. A.  Liang  (1880;  prose);  J.  H.  Hallard  (1901;  verse), 
(iii.)  Subject-matter.  Ph.  E.  Legrand,  £tude  sur  Theocrite  (1898); 
(iv.)  Textual  Questions.  E.  Hiller,  Beitrdge  zur  Textgeschichle  der 
Griechischen  Bukoliker  (1888);  U.  von  wilamowitz-M Ollendorff, 
Die  Textgeschichle  der  Griechischen  Bukoliker  (1906).  (v.)  Metre, 
C.  Kunst,  De  Theocriti  versu  heroico  (1887).  (vi.)  Scholia,  Ch. 
Ziegler,  Codicis  Ambrosiani  222,  Scholia  in  Theocritum  (1867). 

(A.  C.  C.) 

THEODECTES  {c.  380-340  B.C.),  Greek  rhetorician  and  tragic 
poet,  of  Phaselis  in  Lycia,  pupil  of  Isocrates  and  Plato,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  Aristotle.  He  at  first  wrote  speeches  for 
the  law  courts,  but  subsequently  composed  tragedies  with 
success.  He  spent  most  of  his  life  at  Athens,  and  was  buried 
on  the  sacred  road  to  Eleusis.  The  inhabitants  of  Phaselis 
honoured  him  with  a  statue,  which  was  decorated  with  garlands 
by  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  way  to  the  East.  In  the  contests 
arranged  by  Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  at  the  funeral  of  Mausolus, 
Theodectes  gained  the  prize  with  his  tragedy  Mausolus  (extant 
in  the  and  century  a.d.),  but  was  defeated  by  Theopompus  in 
oratory.    According  to  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  he  was 

^1.  30,  BtCav  ij^\4><ai'  rkfiepos,  6  fiaaiKebi  xp^f^' 

•  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  iv.  p.  139. 

•  C.  Wessely  in  Berliner  Philologische  Wochenschrift  (1906), 

^  Oi<av  h  Tp  {>irofiirff(Ttt,  QtOKplrov,  Etym.  on  1.  39 :  Okijv  5  'Aprcfu- 
Siifpov,  ib.  on  IV.  5.    Cf .  Ahrens,  ii.  p.  xxvii. 
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eight  times  victorious  in  thirteen  dramatic  contests.  Of  his 
tragedies  (fifty  in  number)  thirteen  titles  and  some  fragments 
remain  (A.  Nauck,  Tragicorum  Graecorum  Fragmenta^  1887). 
His  treatise  on  the  art  of  rhetoric  (according  to  Suidas  written 
in  verse)  and  his  speeches  are  lost.  The  names  of  two  of  the 
latter — Socrates  and  Nomos  (referring  to  a  law  proposed  by 
Theodectes  for  the  reform  of  the  mercenary  service) — are  pre- 
served by  Aristotle  {Rhetoric^  ii.  23,  13,  17).  The  Theodeclea 
(Aristotle,  Khet,  iii.  9,  9)  was  probably  not  by  Theodectes,  but 
an  earlier  work  of  Aristotle,  which  was  superseded  by  the 
extant  Rhetorica. 

See  monograph  by  C.  F.  MSrcker  (Breslau,  1835).  There  is 
a  lengthy  article  on  Theodectes  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography,  in  which  the  connexion  of  the  tragedy  with  the 
Artemisian  contest  is  disputed. 

THEODOLITE,^  a  surveying  instrument  consisting  of  two 
graduated  circles  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  for  the 
measurement  of  horizontal  and  vertical  angles,  a  telescope, 
which  turns  on  axes  mounted  centrically  to  the  circles,  and  an 
alidade  for  each  circle,  which  carries  two  or  more  verniers. 
The  whole  is  supported  by  a  pedestal  resting  on  footscrews, 
which  are  also  employed  to  level  the  instrument.  The  size 
varies  from  a  minimum  with  circles  3  in.  in  diameter  to  a 
maximum  with  a  36-in.  horizontal  and  an  i8-in.  vertical  circle. 

Theodolites  are  designed  to  measure  horizontal  angles  with 
greater  accuracy  than  vertical,  because  it  is  on  the  former 
that  the  most  important  work  of  a  survey  depends;  measures 
of  vertical  angles  are  liable  to  be  much  impaired  by  atmospheric 
refraction,  more  particularly  on  long  lines,  so  that  when  heights 
have  to  be  determined  with  much  accuracy  the  theodolite  must 
be  discarded  for  a  levelling  instrument.  When  truly  adjusted 
the  theodolite  measures  the  horizontal  angle  between  any  two 
objects,  however  much  they  may  differ  in  altitude,  as  the  pole 
star  and  any  terrestrial  object. 

The  instrument  is  made  in  three  forms — the  Y  pattern,  the 
Everest  and  the  transit.  Certain  parts  are  common  to  all  the 
forms  in  use  and  to  the  level.  The  stand  is  generally  made  circular 
in  section,  each  of  the  three  legs  being  shod  at  the  lower  extremity 
with  steel.  Their  upper  ends  are  hinged  to  a  flat  plate  provided 
with  a  screwed  collar  of  large  diameter  (fig.  i).  To  the  legs  is 
screwed  a  plate  GO,  which  supports  the  lower  side  of  the  plate 
PP.  This  receives  the  ends  of  the  screws  SS  by  which  the  instru- 
ment is  levelled,  its  annular  portion  being  larger  than  the  collar 
in  GO,  so  that,  until  clamped  by  the  screwed  plate  above  it, 
the  whole  of  the  instrument  except  the  legs  can  be  moved  hori- 
zontally in  any  direction  to  the  extent  of  about  i  in.  This  facili- 
tates centring  over  a  point.  The  upper  plate  PP  is  bored  centrally 
to  receive  a  parallel  or  conical  pillar  which  supports  the  lower 
circle  of  the  theodolite  or  the  arm  of  the  level  which  carries  the 
telescope.  In  the  theodolite  the  edge  of  the  plate  rr  is  bevelled 
and  divided  into  360  or  400  de^ees,  and  to  half  decrees,  or  to 
20  minutes  or  10  minutes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  instrument. 
A  collar  is  provided,  which  when  tightened  on  the  vertical  axis, 
otherwise  free  to  move,  holds  it  rigidly  in  posidon  with  respect 
to  the  plate  PP.  To  this  collar  is  attached  a  slow-motion  screw, 
working  against  a  reaction  spring,  by  which  the  plate  rr  can  be 
rotated  through  a  small  arc.  The  upper  ^late  carrying:  two,  three 
or  four  verniers  vv  is  attached  to  a  vertical  coned  pillar  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  larger  pillar  and  rotating  in  it;  this 
plate  can  be  clamped  to  the  lower  plate  by  means  of  the  screw  C, 
and  can  be  rotated  with  respect  to  it  by  the  slow-motion  screw  d. 
Gn  the  upper  plate  are  placed  two  small  levelling  bubbles,  and  two 
standards  tt  aie  attached  to  the  upper  side  of  the  plate  for  sup- 
porting the  trunnions  of  the  telescope  T.  The  bearings  for  receiving 
these  trunnions  are  V-shaped;  the  V  on  one  side  is  fixed,  while 
the  other  is  cut  through  and  can  be  narrowed  or  made  wider,  thus 
lifting  or  lowering  the  trunnion  by  means  of  two  capstan-headed 
screws.    To  the  telescope  the  vertical  circle  for  reading  angles  in 

*  This  word  has  been  a  puzzle  to  etymologists.  Various  ingenious 
explanations  have  been  given,  all  based  on  the  apparent  Greek 
form  of  the  word;  thus  it  has  been  derived  from  dceur^at,  to  see, 
A66s,  way,  and  Xtr6j,  smooth,  plain;  from  dtTv,  to  run,  and  5oXix6$, 
long,  and  in  other  ways  equally  fanciful.  Another  imaginary  origin 
has  been  suggested  in  a  corruption  of  "  the  G  deleted,-'  i.e.  crossed 
out,  the  circle  bein^  crossed  by  diameters  to  show  the  degrees; 
others  have  found  in  it  a  corruption  of  "  the  alidade  "  (q.vl).  It 
would  appear,  however,  to  be  taken  from  the  G.  Fr.  theodolet  or 
theodelety  the  name  of  a  treatise  by  one  Theodulus,  probably  a 
mathematician  (see  Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  series,  vii.  337,  428,  &c. 
Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.,  1910). 


altitude  is  fixed,  and  rotates  with  it ;  both  can  be  clamped  to  the 
standard,  and  motion  can  be  given  by  a  suitable  double-ended 
motion  screw.  The  verniers  are  attached  to  arms  uu  bearing  on 
an  enlargement  of  one  trunnion  of  the  telescope,  one  arm  pro- 
jecting downwards  and  embracing  a  projection  on  the  standard  /. 
To  the  same  frame  is  attached  a  bubble,  which  should  be  parallel 
with  the  centre  line  of  the  verniers.  The  diagonal  telescope  nn 
is  provided  with  cross  hairs,  and  is  used  fcr  the  final  centring  of 
the  instrument  over  an  object.  The  use  of  aluminium  in  the  con- 
struction of  all  parts  not  liable  to  much  wear  is  to  be  commended, 
owin^  to  the  smaller  weight.  The  Y  theodolite  differs  from  the 
transit  in  that^  the  supports  for  the  telescope  are  low,  that  the 
telescope  rests  in  a  cradle  the  trunnions  of  which  rest  on  the  sup- 
ports, and  that  a  segment  of  a  circle  attached  to  the  cradle  replaces 


Fig.  I. 

the  vertical  circle.  Wlien  it  is  desired  to  read  a  line  in  the  reverse 
direction  the  telescope  is  lifted  out  of  the  cradle,  turned  end  for 
end,  and  replaced  in  the  Y  bearings  of  the  cradle  again.  In  the 
Everest  theodolite  the  supports  are  low  and  the  telescope  cannot 
be  transited.  The  instrument  is  similar  to  that  described  above, 
except  that  the  vertical  circle  is  not  continuous,  but  is  formed  of 
two  arcs. 

In  Germany  and  elsewhere  refracting  theodolites  and  transit 
instruments  are  sometimes  employed.  The  eye  end  of  the  tele- 
scope tube  is  removed — a.  counterpoise  to  the  object  end  being 
substituted  in  its  place — and  a  prism  is  inserted  at  the  intersection 
of  the  visual  axis  with  the  transit  axis,  so  that  the  rays  from  the 
object-glass  may  be  reflected  through  one  of  the  tubes  of  the  transit 
axis  to  an  eye-piece  in  the  pivot  of  this  tube.  In  this  case  the 
pillars  need  only  be  high  enough  for  the  counterpoise  to  pass  freely 
over  the  plate  of  the  horizontal  circle ;   but  the  observer  nas  always 
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to  place  himself  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  object  he 
is  observing. 

Levelling  Instrument, — This  is  another  surveying  instrument  con- 
sisting essentially  of  a  telescope  bearing  a  level  and  mounted 
horizontally  upon  a  frame.  To  the  upper  side  of  the  parallel 
plates  it  is  similar  in  construction  to  the  theodolite.  No  pro- 
vision is  made  for  centring  over  a  point.  The  upper  plate  is 
bored  through  the  centre  and  carries  a  conical  pillar,  which  rotates 
freely  in  it  and  supports  a  horizontal  plate,  to  the  extreme  ends  of 
which  are  attached,  by  means  of  capstan  screws  or  otherwise,  two 
vertical  supports,  on  which  the  telescope,  which  is  constructed  to 
be  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument,  rests  and 
rotates  with  it.  The  level  bubble,  by  which  the  instrument  is 
brought  into  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
is  generally  placed  on  the  top  of  the  telescope.  In  the  best  tele- 
scopes, whether  for  theodolite  or  level,  the  diaphragm  on  which 
the  image  is  formed  is  made  of  glass,  and  the  cross  hairs  are  engraved 
thereon.  In  the  level  the  eye-piece  and  object-glass  are  inter- 
changeable, to  facilitate  adjustment  for  collimation. 

THEODORA*  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Justinian  (g.r.),  was 
bom  probably  in  Constantinople^  though  according  to  some  in 
Cyprus,  in  the  early  years  of  the  6th  century,  and  died  in  547. 
According  to  Procopius,  our  chief,  but  by  no  means  a  trust- 
worthy authority  for  her  life,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Acacius, 
a  bear-feeder  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Constantinople  to  the 
Green  Faction,  and  while  still  a  child  was  sent  on  to  the  stage 
to  earn  her  living  in  the  performances  called  mimes.  She  had 
no  gift  for  either  music  or  dancing,  but  made  herself  notorious 
by  the  spirit  and  impudence  of  her  acting  in  the  rough  farces, 
as  one  may  call  them,  which  delighted  the  crowd  of  the  capital. 
Becoming  a  noted  courtesan,  she  accompanied  a  certain 
Hecebolus  to  Pentapolis  (in  North  Africa),  of  which  he  had  been 
appointed  governor,  and,  having  quarrelled  with  him,  betook 
herself  first  to  Alexandria,  and  then  back  to  Constantinople 
through  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  In  Constantinople  (where, 
according  to  a  late  but  apparently  not  quite  groundless  story, 
she  now  endeavoured  to  support  herself  by  spinning,  and  may 
therefore  have  been  trying  to  reform  her  life)  she  attracted  the 
notice  of  Justinian,  then  patrician,  and,  as  the  all-powerful 
nephew  of  the  emperor  Justin,  practically  ruler  of  the  empire. 
He  desired  to  marry  her,  but  could  not  overcome  the  opposition 
of  his  aunt,  the  empress  Euphemia.  After  her  death  (usually 
assigned  to  the  year  523)  the  emperor  yielded,  and  as  a  law, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Cons  tan  tine,  forbade  the  marriage  of 
women  who  had  followed  the  stage  with  senators,  this  law  was 
repealed.  Thereupon  Justinian  married  Theodora,  whom  he 
had  already  caused  to  be  raised  to  the  patriciate.  They  were 
some  time  after  (527)  admitted  by  Justin  to  a  share  in  the 
sovereignty;  and,  on  his  death  four  months  later,  Justinian 
and  Theodora  became  sole  rulers  of  the  Roman  world.  He 
was  then  about  forty-four  years  of  age,  and  she  some  twenty 
years  yoimger.  Procopius  relates  in  his  unpublished  history 
CApkKdora)  many  repulsive  tales  regarding  Theodora's  earlier 
life,  but  his  evident  hatred  of  her,  though  she  had  been  more 
than  ten  years  dead  when  the  Anecdota  were  written,  and  the 
extravagances  which  the  book  contains,  oblige  us  to  regard 
him  as  a  very  doubtful  witness.  Some  confirmation  of  the 
reported  opposition  of  the  imperial  family  to  the  marriage  has 
been  found  in  the  story  regarding  the  conduct  of  Justinian's 
own  mother  Vigilantia,  which  Nicholas  Alemanni,  the  first 
editor  of  the  Anecdota^  in  his  notes  to  that  book,  quotes  from  a 
certain  "  Life  of  Justinian  "  by  Theophilus,  to  which  he  fre- 
quently refers,  without  sa3dng  where  he  found  it.  Mr  Bryce, 
however,  discovered  in  Rome  what  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
MS.  of  this  so-called  life  of  Justinian;  and  his  examination 
of  its  contents  makes  him  think  it  worthless  as  an  authority 
(see  Theophilus). 

Theodora  speedily  acquired  unbounded  influence  over  her 
husband.  He  consulted  her  in  everything,  and  allowed  her  to 
interfere  directly,  as  and  when  she  pleased,  in  the  government 
of  the  empire.  She  had  a  right  to  interfere,  for  she  was  not 
merely  his  consort,  but  empress  regnant,  and  as  such  entitled 
equally  with  himself  to  the  exercise  of  all  prerogatives.  In  the 
most  terrible  crisis  of  Justinian's  reign,  the  great  Nika  in- 
surrection of  532,  her  courage  and  firmness  in  refusing  to  fly 


when  the  rebels  were  attacking  the  palace  saved  her  husband's 
crown,  and  no  doubt  strengthened  her  command  over  his  mind. 
Oflficials  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  as  well  as  to  the 
emperor  (Nav.^  viii.).  She  even  corresponded  with  foreign  am- 
bassadors, and  instructed  Belisarius  how  to  deal  with  the  popes. 
Procopius  describes  her  as  acting  with  harshness,  seizing  on 
trivial  pretexts  persons  who  had  offended  her,  stripping  some 
of  their  property,  and  throwing  others  into  dimgeons,  where  they 
were  cruelly  tortured  or  kept  for  years  without  the  knowledge 
of  their  friends.  The  city  was  full  of  her  spies,  who  reported 
to  her  everything  said  against  herself  or  the  administration. 
She  surrounded  herself  with  ceremonious  pomp,  and  required 
all  who  approached  to  abase  themselves  in  a  manner  new  even 
to  that  half-Oriental  court.  She  was  an  incessant  and  tyrannical 
match-maker,  forcing  men  to  accept  wives  and  women  to 
accept  husbands  at  her  caprice.  She  constituted  herself  the 
protectress  of  faithless  wives  against  outraged  husbands,  yet 
professed  great  zeal  for  the  moral  reformation  of  the  city,  en- 
forcing severely  the  laws  against  vice,  and  immuring  in  a 
"  house  of  repentance  "  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus 
five  hundred  courtesans  whom  she  had  swept  out  of  the  streets 
of  the  capital.  How  much  of  all  this  is  true  we  have  no  means 
of  determining,  for  it  rests  on  the  sole  word  of  Procopius.  But 
there  are  slight  indications  in  other  writers  that  she  had  a 
reputation  for  severity. 

In  the  religious  strife  which  distracted  the  empire  Theodora 
took  part  with  the  Monophysites,  and  her  coterie  usually  con- 
tained several  leading  prelates  and  monks  of  that  party.  As 
Justinian  was  a  warm  upholder  of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon, 
this  difference  of  the  royal  pair  excited  much  remark  and  indeed 
much  suspicion.  Many  saw  in  it  a  design  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  both  ecclesiastical  factions,  and  so  to  rule  more 
securely.  In  other  matters  also  the  wife  spoke  and  acted  very 
differently  from  the  husband;  but  their  differences  do  not  seem 
to  have  disturbed  either  his  affection  or  his  confidence.  The 
maxim  in  Constantinople  was  that  the  empress  was  a  stronger 
and  a  safer  friend  than  the  emperor;  for,  while  he  abandoned 
his  favourites  to  her  wrath,  she  stood  by  her  prot6g6s,  and  never 
failed  to  punish  anyone  whose  heedless  tongue  bad  assailed 
her  character. 

Theodora  bore  to  Justinian  no  son,  but  one  daughter — at 
least  it  would  seem  that  her  grandson,  who  is  twice  mentioned, 
was  the  offspring  of  a  legitimate  daughter,  whose  name,  how- 
ever, is  not  given.  According  to  Procopius,  she  had  before 
her  marriage  become  the  mother  of  a  son,  who  when  grown  up 
returned  from  Arabia,  revealed  himself  to  her,  and  forthwith 
disappeared  for  ever;  but  this  is  a  story  to  be  received  with 
distrust.  That  her  behaviour  as  a  wife  was  irreproachable 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Procopius  mentions  only 
one  scandal  affecting  it,  the  case  of  Areobindus.  Even  he  does 
not  seem  to  believe  this  case,  for,  while  referring  to  it  as  a  mere 
rumour,  the  only  proof  he  gives  is  that,  suspecting  Areobindus 
of  some  offence,  she  had  torture  applied  to  this  supposed 
paramour.  Her  health  was  delicate,  and,  though  she  took  all 
possible  care  of  it,  frequently  quitting  the  capital  for  the 
seclusion  of  her  villas  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  she  died  compara- 
tively young.  Theodora  was  small  in  stature  and  rather  pale, 
but  with  a  graceful  figure,  beautiful  features,  and  a  piercing 
glance.  There  remains  in  the  apse  of  the  famous  church  of 
S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  a  contemporaneous  mosaic  portrait  of 
her,  to  which  the  artist,  notwithstanding  the  stiffness  of  the 
material,  has  succeeded  in  giving  some  character. 

The  above  account  is  in  substance  that  which  historians  of  the 
two  centuries  and  a  half  prior  to  1885  accepted  and  repeated  re- 
garding this  famous  empress.  But  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  open 
to  serious  doubts.  Everything:  relating  to  the  early  career  of 
Theodora,  the  faults  of  her  Rirlhood,  the  charges  of  cruelty  and 
insolence  in  her  government  otthe  empire,  rest  on  the  sole  authority 
of  the  Anecdota  of  Procopius — a  book  whose  credit  is  shaken^  by 
its  bitterness  and  extravagance.  If  we  reject  it,  little  is  left  against 
her,  except  of  course  that  action  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  which  ex- 
cited the  wrath  of  Baronius,  who  had  denounced  her  before  the 
Anecdota  was  published. 

In  favour  of  the  picture  which  Procopius  gives  of  the  empress  it 
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may  be  argued  (i)  that  she  certainly  did  interfere  constantly  and 
arbitrarily  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  showed  her- 
self therein  the  kind  of  person  who  would  be  cruel  and  unscrupulous 
in  her  choice  of  means,  and  (2)  that  we  gather  from  other  writers 
an  impression  that  she  was  harsh  and  tyrannical,  as,  for  instance, 
from  the  references  to  her  in  the  lives  of  the  popes  in  the  Liber 
PofUificalis  (which  used  to  pass  under  the  name  of  Anastasius,  the 
papal  librarian).  Her  threat  to  the  person  whom  she  cc(mmanded 
to  bring  Vigilius  to  her  was  "  nisi  hoc  feceris,  per  Viventem  in 
aaecula  excoriari  te  faciam."  Much  of  what  we  find  in  these  lives 
is  legendary,  but  they  are  some  evidence  of  Theodora's  reputation. 
Agam,  (3)  the  statute  {Cod.^  v.  4^^  23)  which  repeals  the  older  law  so 
far  as  relates  to  scemcae  tntdieres  is  now  generally  attributed  to 
Justin,  and  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Procopius  that  an  altera- 
tion of  the  law  was  made  to  l^^lize  her  marriage.  There  is  there- 
fore reason  for  holding  that  she  was  an  actress,  and,  considering 
what  the  Byzantine  stage  was  (as  appears  even  by  the  statute  in 
question) ,  her  life  cannot  have  been  irreproachable. 

Against  the  evidence  of  Procopius,  with  such  confirmations  as 
have  been  indicated,  there  is  to  be  set  the  silence  of  other  writers, 
contemporaries  like  Agathias  and  Evagrius,  as  well  as  such  later 
historians  as  Theophanes,  none  of  whom  repeat  the  charges  as  to 
Theodora's  life  before  her  marriage.  To  this  consideration  no 
great  weight  need  be  attached.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  any 
view  of  the  controversy  without  a  long  and  minute  examination  of 
the  authorities,  and  in  particular  of  the  Anecdota,  But  the  most 
probable  conclusions  seem  to  be — (i)  that  the  odious  details  which 
Procopius  gives,  and  which  Gibbon  did  not  blush  to  copy,  deserve 
no  more  weight  than  would  be  given  nowadays  to  the  malignant 
scandal  of  disappointed  courtiers  under  a  despotic  government, 
where  scandal  is  all  the  blacker  because  it  is  propagated  in  secret; 
(2)  that  apparently  she  was  an  actress  and  a  courtesan,  and  not 
improbably  conspicuous  in  both  those  characters;  and  (3)  that  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  how  far  the  specific  chaises  of  cruelty 
and  oppression  brought  against  her  by  Procopius  deserve  credence. 
We  are  not  bound  to  accept  them,  for  they  are  uncorroborated; 
yet  the  accounts  of  Justinian's  government  given  in  the  Anecdota 
agree  in  too  many  respects  with  what  we  |know  aliunde  to  enable 
us  to  reject  them  altogether;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
•is  a  certain  internal  consistency  in  the  whole  picture  which  the 
Anecdota  present  of  the  empress.  About  the  beauty,  the  intel- 
lectual Rifts,  and  the  imperious  will  of  Theodora  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  tor  as  to  these  all  our  authorities  agree.  She  was  evidently 
an  extraordinary  person,  bom  to  shine  in  any  station  of  life. 

Her  fortunes  have  employed  many  pens.  Among  the  later 
serious  works  dealing  with  them  mav  be  mentioned  M.  Antonin 
D6bidour's  VImperatrice  Theodora:  Etude  Critique  (Paris,  1885), 
which  endeavours  to  vindicate  her  from  the  aspersions  of  Procopius ; 
and  among  more  imaginative  writings  are  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's 
interesting  romance  Blue  and  Green  (London,  Hurst  and  Blackett, 
1879),  M.  Rhangab^'s  tragedy  Qtod&pa  (Leipzig,  1884),  and  M. 
Sardou's  play  Theodora,  produced  in  Paris  in  188^.  See  also  Dr 
F.  Dahn's  Prokopios  von  Cdsarea  (1865),  and,  in  addition,  the  works 
cited  under  Justinian.  (J.Br.) 

THEODORA,  wife  of  the  Roman  emperor  Theophilus.  In  the 
last  year  of  her  husband's  reign  (842)  she  overrode  his  ecclesi- 
astical policy  and  summoned  a  council  under  the  patriarch 
Methodius,  in  which  the  worship  of  images  was  finally  restored 
and  the  iconoclastic  clergy  dispossessed.  Appointed  guardian 
of  her  infant  son,  Michael  lU.,  she  carried  on  the  government 
with  a  firm  and  judicious  hand;  she  replenished  the  treasury 
and  deterred  the  Bulgarians  from  an  attempt  at  invasion. 
In  order  to  perpetuate  her  power  she  purposely  neglected  her 
son's  education,  and  therefore  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
voluptuous  character  which  he  developed  imder  the  influence 
of  his  uncle  Bardas.  Theodora  endeavoured  in  vain  to  combat 
Bardas's  authority;  in  855  she  was  displaced  from  her  regency 
at  his  prompting,  and  being  subsequently  convicted  of  intrigues 
against  him  was  relegated  to  a  monastery.  She  was  sainted 
in  recompense  for  her  zeal  on  behalf  of  image-worship. 

THEODORA  (d.  1057),  daughter  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine  VIII.  Possessed  of  a  strong  and  austere  character,  she 
refused  the  hand  of  the  heir-presumptive,  Romanus,  who  was 
married  instead  to  her  sister  Zoe  (1028).  Though  living  in 
retirement  she  excited  Zo6's  jealousy,  and  on  a  pretext  of  con- 
spiracy was  confined  in  a  monastery.  In  1042  the  popular 
movement  which  caused  the  dethronement  of  Michael  V.also 
led  to  Theodora's  instalment  as  joint-empress  with  her  sister. 
After  two  months  of  active  participation  in  government  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  virtually  superseded  by  Zoe's  new  husband, 
Constantine  IX.  Upon  his  death  in  1054,  in  spite  of  her 
seventy  years,  she  reasserted  her  dormant  rights  with  vigour, 


and  frustrated  an  attempt  to  supersede  her  on  behalf  of  the 
general  Nicephorus  Bryennius.  By  her  firm  administration  she 
controlled  the  unruly  nobles  and  checked  numerous  abuses; 
but  she  marred  her  reputation  by  excessive  severity  towards 
private  enemies  and  the  undue  employment  of  menials  for 
advisers.    She  died  suddenly  in  1057. 

See  G.  Finldiy,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  11.  (Oxford,  1877);  G. 
Schlumberger,  L  Epopee  BysanHne,  vol.  iii. (Paris.  1905). 

THEODORE,  the  name  of  two  popes.  Theodore  I.,  pope 
from  November  642  till  May  649,  succeeded  John  IV.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  bishop,  and  was  bom  in  Jerusalem.  A  zealous 
opponent  of  monothelitism,  in  the  course  of  the  protracted 
controversy  he  in  a  Roman  synod  excommunicated  Pyrrhus, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  signed  the  document  with  ink 
mingled  with  consecrated  wine.  Theodore  II.  had  a  pontificate 
of  only  twenty  days  (Nov.-Dec.  897). 

THEODORE  (Rus.  Fedor,  or  Feodor),  the  name  of  three 
tsars  of  Russia. 

Theodore  I.  (15 57-1 598),  tsar  of  Russia,  the  son  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible  and  Anastasia  Romanova,  nominally  succeeded  his 
father  in  1584,  but  being  of  weak  intellect  was  governed 
throughout  his  reign  by  the  boyar,  Boris  Godunov,  whose  sister 
Irene  he  married  in  1580.  On  his  death-bed  he  is  said  to  have 
left  the  throne  to  his  consort,  with  the  Patriarch  Job,  Boris 
(k)dunov,  and  Theodore  Romanov,  afterwards  the  Patriarch 
Philaret,  as  her  chief  counsellors.  Irene,  however,  retired  into 
a  monastery  and  her  brother  Boris  stepped  into  her  place. 

See  S.  M.  Solovev,  History  of  Russia  (Rus.),  vol.  viii.  (Petersburg, 
1895,  &c.). 

Theodore  II.  (1589-1605),  tsar  of  Russia,  was  the  son  of 
Tsar  Boris  Godunov  and  one  of  the  daughters  of  Malyuta- 
Skuratov,  the  infamous  favourite  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  Pas- 
sionately beloved  by  his  father,  he  received  the  best  available 
education  for  those  days,  and  from  childhood  was  initiated  into 
all  the  minutiae  of  government,  besides  sitting  regularly  in  the 
council  and  receiving  the  foreign  envoys.  He  seems  also  to 
have  been  remarkably  and  precociously  intelligent,  and  the 
first  map  of  Russia  by  a  native,  still  preserved,  is  by  his  hand. 
On  the  sudden  death  of  Boris  he  was  proclaimed  tsar  (13th  of 
April  1605).  Though  his  father  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
surround  him  with  powerful  friends,  he  lived  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  reign  in  an  atmosphere  of  treachery.  On  the 
ist  of  July  the  envoys  of  Pseudo-Demetrius  I.  arrived  at 
Moscow  to  demand  his  removal,  and  the  letters  which  they  read 
publicly  in  the  Red  Square  decided  his  fate.  On  the  loth  of 
July  he  was  most  foully  murdered  in  his  apartments  in  the 
Kreml. 

See  D.  1.  llovaisky,  The  Anarchical  Period  in  the  Realm  of  Moscovy 
(Rus.)  (Moscow,  1894). 

Theodore  m.  (1661-1682),  tsar  of  Russia,  was  the  eldest 
surviving  son  of  Tsar  Alexius  and  Maria  Miloslavskaya.  In 
1676  he  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne.  He  was  endowed 
with  a  fine  intellect  and  a  noble  disposition;  he  had  received 
an  excellent  education  at  the  hands  of  Simeon  Polotsky,  the 
most  learned  Slavonic  monk  of  the  day,  knew  Polish,  and  even 
possessed  the  unusual  accomplishment  of  Latin;  but,  horribly 
disfigured  and  half  paralyzed  by  a  mysterious  disease,  supposed 
to  be  scurvy,  he  had  been  a  hopeless  invalid  from  the  day  of 
his  birth.  In  1679  he  married  his  first  cousin  Agatha  and 
assumed  the  sceptre.  His  native  energy,  though  crippled,  was 
not  crushed  by  his  terrible  disabilities;  and  he  soon  showed 
that  he  was  as  thorough  and  devoted  a  reformer  as  a  man 
incompetent  to  lead  armies  and  obliged  to  issue  his  orders  from 
his  litter,  or  his  bed-chamber,  could  possibly  be.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  court  ceased  to  be  oppressive;  the  light  of  a  new 
liberalism  shone  in  the  highest  places;  and  the  severity  of 
the  penal  laws  was  considerably  mitigated.  He  founded  the 
academy  of  sciences  in  the  Zaikonospassy  monastery,  where 
everything  not  expressly  forbidden  by  the  orthodox  church, 
including  Slavonic,  Greek,  Latin  and  Polish,  was  •to  be  taught 
by  competent  professors.    The  chief  difference  between   the 
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Theodorean  and  the  later  Petrine  reforms  was  that  while  the 
former  were  primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church,  the  latter  were  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state.  The  most  notable  reform  of  Theodore  III.,  however, 
was  the  abolition,  at  the  suggestion  of  Vasily  Golitsuin,  of 
Myestnechestvo,  or  "  place  priority,"  which  had  paralyzed  the 
whole  dvil  and  military  administration  of  Muscovy  for  genera- 
tions (see  Golitsuin).  Henceforth  all  appointments  to  the 
civil  and  military  services  were  to  be  determined  by  merit  and 
the  will  of  the  sovereign.  Theodore's  consort,  Agatha,  shared 
his  progressive  views.  She  was  the  first  to  advocate  beard- 
shearing.  On  her  death  (4th  of  July  168 1)  Theodore  married 
Martha  Apraksina.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  April  1682,  with- 
out issue. 

See  M.  P.  Poeodin,  The  First  Seventeen  Years  of  the  Life  of  Peter 
the  Great  (Rus.)  (Moscow,  1875).  (R.  N.  B.) 

THEODORE  (602-690),  seventh  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  born  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  in  602.  On  the  death  of  Wighard, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Pope  Vitalian  by  Ecgberht  of  Kent  and 
Oswio  of  Northumbria  in  667,  apparently  for  consecration  as 
archbishop,  Theodore,  who  had  become  prominent  in  the  Eastern 
work  of  the  church,  was  recommended  by  Hadrian  of  Niridanum 
to  fill  the  vacant  see.  Vitalian  consecrated  Theodore  in  April 
688  on  condition  that  Hadrian,  afterwards  abbot  of  St  Peter's, 
Canterbury,  should  go  with  him.  Hadrian  was  detained  for 
some  time  by  Ebroin,  the  Neustrian  mayor  of  the  palace,  but 
Theodore  reached  England  in  May  669.  According  to  Bede's 
account  he  made  a  tour  of  the  whole  of  Anglo-Saxon  England, 
reforming  abuses  and  giving  instruction  as  to  the  monastic 
rule  and  the  canonical  Easter.  Bede  also  declares  that  he  was 
the  first  archbishop  to  whom  all  the  "  church  of  the  Angles  " 
submitted.  From  the  first  he  seems  to  have  ignored  the  scheme 
for  a  separate  province  of  York,  but  he  reorganized  the  episco- 
pate, assigning  Bisi  to  East  Anglia,  Putta  to  Rochester,  Hloth- 
here  to  Wessex,  and  Ceadda  after  reconsecration  to  Mercia. 
He  brought  the  monastic  education  up  to  date  by  introducing 
literary,  metrical  and  musical  studies.  In  673  Theodore  pre- 
sided at  the  first  synod  of  the  clergy  in  England  which  was 
held  at  Hertford.  Various  disciplinary  regiilations  were 
emphasized,  and  an  annual  meeting  arranged  at  a  place  called 
Cloveshoe.  After  this  council  Theodore  revived  the  East  Saxon 
bishopric,  to  which  he  appointed  Earconwald.  Soon  after  the 
first  expulsion  of  Wilfrid  in  678  he  divided  the  Northumbrian 
diocese,  appointing  Trumwine  bishop  to  the  Picts.  This  led 
to  a  quarrel  v/ith  Wilfrid  which  was  not  finally  settled  until 
686-687.  In  679  Theodore  intervened  to  make  peace  between 
Ecgfrith  of  Northumbria  and  Aethelred  of  Mercia.  He  presided 
at  other  synods  held  in  680  at  Hatfield  and  in  684  at  Twyford, 
and  died  in  690.  A  penitential  composed  under  Theodore's 
direction  is  still  extant. 

See  Bede,  Hist.  EccL,  edited  by  C.  Plummer  (Oxford,  1896) ; 
Eddius,  Vita  Wilfridii  in  J.  Raine's  Historians  of  the  Church  of 
York,  vol.  i.  (London,  1879);  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle ,  edited  by 
Earie  and  Plummer  (Oxford,  1899);  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils 
and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  (Oxford,  1869-78),  iii.  173-213. 

THEODORE  LASCARIS  (d.  1222),  emperor  of  Nicaea,  was 
born  of  a  noble  Byzantine  family.  He  became  the  son-in-law 
of  the  Emperor  Alexius  III.  and  distinguished  himself  during 
the  sieges  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  (1203-4).  After 
the  capture  of  the  city  he  gathered  a  band  of  fugitives  in 
Bithynia  and  established  himself  in  the  town  of  Nicaea,  which 
became  the  chief  rallying-point  for  his  countrymen.  Relieved 
of  the  danger  of  invasion  by  a  Latin  force  which  had  defeated 
him  in  1 204  but  was  recalled  to  Europe  by  a  Bulgarian  invasion, 
he  set  to  work  to  form  a  new  Byzantine  state  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  1206  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  During  the  next 
years  Theodore  was  beset  by  enemies  on  divers  sides.  He  main- 
tained himself  stubbornly  in  defensive  campaigns  against  the 
Latin  emperor  Henry,  defeated  his  rival  Alexius  Comnenus  of 
Trebizond,  and  carried  out  a  successful  counter-attack  upon 
Gayath-ed-din,  the  sultan  of  Koniah,  who  had  been  instigated 
to   war  by   the  deposed   Alexius  III.    Theodore's   crowning 


victory  was  gained  in  12 10,  when  in  a  battle  near  Pisidian 
Antioch  he  captured  Alexius  and  wrested  the  town  itself  from 
the  Turks.  At  the  end  of  his  reign  he  ruled  over  a  territory 
roughly  conterminous  with  the  old  Roman  provinces  of  Asia 
and  Bithynia.  Though  there  is  no  proof  of  higher  qualities 
of  statesmanship  in  him,  by  his  courage  and  military  skill 
he  enabled  the  Byzantine  nation  not  merely  to  survive,  but 
ultimately  to  beat  back  the  Latin  invasion. 

See  E.  Gibbon,  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  vi., 
ed.  J.  B.  Bury  (London,  1896);  G.  Finlay,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
(Oxford,  1877) ;  and  A.  Meliarakes,  'ItrropLa  rod  BturiKkuw  r^s  Nuciixas 
Koi  rod  Acairordrov  t^j  'Hiritpov  (Athens,  1 898). 

Theodore's  grandson,  Theodore  II.  (Lascaris),  emperor  from 
1254  to  1258,  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  two  brilliant  campaigns 
by  which  he  recovered  Thrace  from  the  Bulgarians  (1255-56). 
His  ill-health  and  early  death  prevented  his  making  full  use  of 
his  ability  as  a  ruler. 

See  M.  J.  B.  Pappadopoulos,  ThSodore  II.  Lascaris,  empereur  de 
Nicee  (Paris,  1908;. 

Irene  Lascaris,  daughter  of  Theodore  I.  (Lascaris),  was  first 
married  to  the  general  Andronicus  Palaeologus,  and  after  his 
death  became  the  wife  of  Theodore's  successor,  John  Vatatzes 
{q.v.)f  and  mother  of  Theodore  U.  She  is  much  praised  by 
historians  for  her  modesty  and  prudence,  and  is  said  to  have 
brought  about  by  her  example  a  considerable  improvement 
in  the  morals  of  her  nation.  She  died  some  ten  years  before 
her  husband. 

THEODORE  OF  MOPSUESTIA  (c.  350-428),  early  Christian 
theologian,  the  most  eminent  representative  of  the  so-called 
school  of  Antioch,  was  born  at  Antioch  about  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century  and  was  a  friend  of  John  Chrysostom;  in  rhetoric 
the  celebrated  Libanius  was  his  teacher.  Soon,  however,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  school  of  the  great  exegete  and  ascetic, 
Diodorus,  a  presbyter  in  Antioch,  and  with  only  a  transitory 
period  of  vacillation,  from  which  he  was  won  back  by  Chrysostom, 
he  remained  faithful  to  the  theology  and  ascetic  discipline  of 
this  master.  Under  Diodorus  he  became  a  skilful  exegete, 
and  ultimately  outstripped  his  master  in  biblical  learning. 
About  383  Theodore  became  a  presbyter  in  Antioch,  and  began 
to  write  against  Eunomius  the  Arian  and  against  the  christology 
of  ApoUinaris.  Soon  after  392  he  became  bishop  of  Mopsuestia 
in  Cilicia  (the  modern  Missis  near  Adana).  As  such  he  was  held 
in  great  respect,  and  took  part  in  several  synods,  with  a  reputa- 
tion for  orthodoxy  that  was  never  questioned.  It  was  greatly 
to  his  advantage  that  in  the  Eastern  Church  the  period  between 
the  years  390  and  428  was  one  of  comparative  repose.  He  was 
on  friendly  terms  even  with  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  He  died  in 
428  or  429,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nestorian  controversy. 

Theodore  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  but,  before  all,  an  exegete. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  almost  every  book  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  of  which,  however,  only  a  small  proportion  is  now 
extant,  as  at  a  later  period  he  lost  credit  in  the  church.  We  still 
possess  in  Greek  his  commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  in  a  Syriac 
version  his  commentary  on  St  John,^  and,  in  Latin  translations, 
commentaries  on  the  snorter  Pauline  epistles,  besides  very  many 
fragments,  especially  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  Theodore's 
importance  as  an  exegete  lies  in  two  characteristics:  (i)  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  allegorical  method  he  insists  on  getting  at  the  literal 
meaning:,  and  adheres  to  it  when  found;  (2)  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  he  takes  into  account  the  historical  circumstances 
in  which  tney  were  produced,  and  subsritutes  the  historical-typo- 
logical for  the  pneumatico-christological  interpretation  of  prophecy; 
in  other  words,  he  interprets  all  Old  Testament  passages  historically 
in  the  first  instance,  and  sees  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy  in  the  history  of  Christ  and  His  church  only  in  so  far  as 
the  entire  Old  Testament  is  a  "  shadow  of  things  to  come."  Follow- 
ing his  master  Diodorus,  who  had  already  written  a  treatise  Tts 
5tflu^pd  6€<>>pla5  Kol  6X\rrYopLa's,  Theodore  also  was  the  author  of  a 
special  dissertation  against  the  allegorists,  i.e.  against  Origen  and 
his  followers,  which,  however,  has  unfortunately  perished.  The 
comparative  freedom  of  Theodore's  view  of  inspiration  is  also  note- 
worthy. He  discriminates  between  historical,  prophetical  and 
didactic  writings,  and  in  accordance  with  this  distinction  assumes 
varying  degrees  of  inspiration.  Finally,  he  entertained  very  bold 
opinions  about  the  canon  and  several  of  the  books  included  in  it. 


^  Ed.  P.  B.  Chabot  (Paris,  1897). 
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He  esteemed  very  lightly  the  Solomonic  writings  and  the  book  of  I 
Job;  Canticles  he  explained  as  a  nuptial  poem  ot  Solomon's;  the  ' 
book  of  Job  appeared  to  him  in  many  places  hardly  worthy  of  its 
subject,  and  he  censures  the  writer  sharjDly;  Chronicles,  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  he  entirely  rejected;  he  denied  the  accuracy  of  the 
titles  of  the  Psalms,  anticipated  the  hypothesis  that  many  of  them 
belong  to  the  Maccabean  age,  and  referred  the  so-called  Messi5>.nic 
element  almost  invariably  to  the  kings  of  Israel ;  he  even  criticized 
the  Catholic  epistles  and  rejected  the  epistle  of  James.  Charac- 
teristics such  as  these  bring  Theodore,  of  all  patristic  writers, 
nearest  to  the  modern  spirit.  His  commentaries  contain  a  great 
deal  of  learned  matter,  and  his  grammatico-historical  observations 
are  still  to  some  extent  useful.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  learning 
must  not  be  overestimated.  It  falls  behind  that  of  Origen,  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  his  method  It  is 
specially  noticeable  that  Theodore  troubled  himself  little  about 
textual  criticism.  He  simply  accepts  the  text  of  the  LXX  as  that 
or  revelation,  and  never  manifests  the  slightest  effort  to  control  it 
by  the  original  or  even  by  the  Syriac.  He  is  a  prosaic  and  often 
monotonous  writer,  and  has  other  faults,  e.g.  a  lack  of  insight  into 
the  deeper  movements  of  scriptural  thought,  and  a  want  of  spiritual 
and  devotional  fervour. 

In  addition  to  his  commentaries  Theodore  also  wrote  extensive 
dogmatico-polemical  works,  which  were  destined  to  operate  long  after 
his  death  disastrously  for  his  fame.  As  a  disciple  of  Diodorus, 
Theodore  accepted  the  Nicene  teaching  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  but  at  the  same  time  in  christology  took  up  a  position 
veryr  closely  approaching  that  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  The  violence 
of  his  opposition  to  his  fellow-countryman,  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea, 
perhaps  the  most  acute  and  far-seeing  theologian  of  the  century, 
made  it  necessary  for  Theodore  to  formulate  his  christology 
with  precision  (in  fifteen  books  on  the  Incarnation — ^all  lost 
except  a  few  fragments — and  in  special  treatises  against  Apol- 
linaris). He  starts  with  a  theory  of  man's  relation  to  the 
world.  Man  is  the  vinculum  of  the  cosmos,  uniting  in  his  person 
the  material  and  the  spiritual.  This  bond,  broken  by  sin,  was 
restored  by  Christ.  According  to  Theodore  the  Logos  assumed  a 
complete  manhood,  which  had  to  pass  through  the  stages  of  ethical 
development  just  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  human  being.  In 
this  the  Logos  only  suj^ported  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  but  was  not 
essentially  connected  with  him;  the  Logos  dwelt  in  him  (ivoLKeiv)^ 
but  any  such  thin^  as  Ipwats  <t>vaueif  did  not  and  could  not  exist, 
because  the  finite  is  not  "  capax  inhniti."  and  because  any  ivuxnt 
would  have  destroyed  the  reality  of  the  human  nature.  The  same 
sober  and  thoughtful  way  of  looking  at  things,  and  the  same 
tendency  to  give  prominence  to  the  moral  element,  which  charac- 
terize the  commentaries  of  Theodore,  appear  also  in  his  dogmatic. 
When,  accordingly,  the  Nestorian  controversy  broke  out,  his  works 
also  were  dragged  into  the  discussion.  At  Ephesus,  indeed,  the 
memoiy  of  Theodore  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attacked,^  but 
soon  afterwards  the  assault  began.  Marius  Mercator,  Rabbula  of 
Edessa,  Cyril,  and  other  monopnysites  brought  the  charge  of  heresy 
against  his  writings,  and  sought  to  counteract  their  influence.  But 
it  was  not  until  more  than  a  century  afterwards  that  his  fanatical 
adversaries  succeeded — in  spite  of  the  strong  opposition  of  the  best 
theologians  of  the  West — in  obtaining  from  Justinian  the  condemna- 
tion of  his  works  in  the  controversy  of  the  Three  Chapters;  this 
act  of  the  emperor  was  confirmed  by  the  fifth  oecumenical  council, 
and  Theodore's  name  was  accordingly  deleted  from  the  list  of 
orthodox  writers.  From  that  day  Theodore's  works  ceased  to  be 
read  within  the  Byzantine  Church,  and  hence  have  been  lost.  The 
Syrians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  held  in  high  esteem  the 
memory  of  the  great  teacher,  and  have  even  carried  back  their 
liturgy  to  his  name.  The  Nestorians,  who  called  him  "  the  Inter- 
preter,** possess,  or  possessed,  a  very  large  number  of  writings  by 
him  in  Syriac  translations.* 

Theodore  took  part  also  in  the  Pelagian  controversy  at  the  time 
when  it  raged  in  Palestine.  In  the  treatise,  only  partially  pre- 
served,' Upds  rous  Xkyom-as  06<r€i  koI  ob  yvtan-g  irraUiP  tp6$  iivBp^yirovs, 
he  sharply  controverts  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  Jerome 
its  advocate.  .  In  his  view  the  theory  of  Augustine  is  "  a  new 
heresy,"  a  **  malady  '*;  he  regarded  it  as  a  doctrine  which  neces- 
sarily led  to  dualism  and  Manlchaeism.  The  attitude  thus  taken 
by  Theodore  is  not  surprising ;  he  more  nearly  takes  up  the  ground 
of  the  old  church  doctrine  as  set  forth  in  the  apologists  and  in  the 

great  Greek  fathers  of  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries.    The  Pelagians 
riven  from  the  East  were  received  by  him  in  Cilicia. 
A  brother  of  Theodore,  Polychronius  by  name,  bishop  of  Apamea 
in  Syria  (d.  430)  also  achieved  high  fame  as  an  exegete,  and  expounded 
the  theology  of  the  school  of  Antioch.* 

Literature. — Migne,  Patrol.,  ser.  Gr.,  Ixvi.  The  Greek  frag- 
ments of  Theodore's   New  Testament  commentaries   ha\*e  been 


*  A  confession,  however,  drawn  up  by  him  was  spoken  of ;  see 
Hahn,  Bibliotk.  der  Symhole,  2nd  ed.,  p.  229  seq. 

*See  the  catalogue  in  Assemani,  BthL  Or.,  lii.  i,  p.  3  seq.,  based 
on  Ebedjesu,  the  Nestorian  metropolitan  (d.  131 8). 

»  See  Photius,  Bihlioth,,  c.  177;  Mercator,  p.  339  seq.,  ed.  Baluz. 

*  See  O.  Bardenhewer,  Polychronius  (Freiburg,  1879). 


collected  by  O.  Fr.  Fritzsche  {Tkeod.  Mops,  in  N.T.  Comm.,  Turin, 
1847).  The  commentaries  on  the  Pauline  epistles  (Pitra,  Spici' 
legium  Solesmense,  Paris,  1852,  i.  49  sea.)  have  been  edited  by  H.  B. 
Swete  {Theod.  Mops,  in  Epp.  B.  Paidi  Comm.,  i.,  li.,  Cambridge, 
1880-82),  alon^  with  the  Greek  fragments  and  the  fragments  of  the 
dogmatical  writings;  on  this  edition,  see  E.  Schiirer,  Theol.  Lit. 
Ztg.,  1880-82.  The  commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets  will  be 
found  in  Mai's  Nov.  Pair,  Biblioth.j  vii.  1854  (Berlin,  1834;  Mai, 
Script.  Vet.  Nov.  Coll.,  vi.,  1832).  See  also  E.  Sachau,  Theod.  Mops. 
Fragm.  Syriaca  (Leipzig,  1869);  Fr.  Bathgen,  "Der  Psalmen- 
commentar  des  Theod.  v.  Mops,  in  Syr.  Bearbeitung,"  in  Ztschr.  f. 
Alt-Test.  Wissensch.,  v.  53  seq.,  vi.  261-288,  vii.  1-60;  and  H. 
Lietzmann  in  Sitzungsberichte  der  Kgl.  preuss.  A  had.  der  Wissensch, 
zu  Berlin,  1902,  pp.  334  seq.  Extracts  from  the  writines  of  Theodore 
occur  in  the  Catenae  of  Marius  Mercator,  in  the  Acta  of  the  third  and 
fifth  oecumenical  councils  in  Facundus,  Liberatus,  and  Theodore's 
chief  adversary  Leontius  Byzantinus.  E.  von  Dobschlitz,  in  Amer. 
Joum.  of  Theol.,  ii.  ^sy-^Sy,  published  the  Greek  prologue  of  a 
commentary  on  Acts  that  is  probably  the  work  of  Theodore. 

The  principal  monograph  on  Theodore,  apart  from  the  prolego- 
mena of  Swete,  and  the  same  writer's  article  in  Diet.  Christian 
Biog.,  IV.  (1887),  is  that  of  K.  Kihn  {Th.  v.  Mops.  u.  Junilius  Afric. 
als  Exegeten,  Freiburg,  1880).  On  his  importance  for  the  history 
of  dogma  see  the  works  of  Baur,  Dorner,  Harnack,  Loofs  and 
Seeberg.  Literary  and  biographical  details  will  be  found  in  O.  Fr. 
Fritzsche,  De  Theod.  Mops.  Vita  et  ScripUs  (Halle,  1836);  Fr.  A. 
Specht,  Theod.  v.  Mops.  «.  Theodoret  (Alunich,  1871);  H.  Kihn 
in  the  Tub.  Quartalschr.,  1879;  E.  Nestle  in  Theol.  Stud,  aus 
WUrtemb.,  ii.  210  seq.;  P.  Batiffol,  **  Sur  une  Traduction  Latine  de 
Th.  de  Mops.."  in  Ann.  de  Philos.  Chrit.,  1885;  Th.  Zahn,  "  Das 
N.  T.  Theodors  von  Mop.,"  in  Neue  Kirchl.  Zeitschr.,  xi.  788-806; 
W.  Wright,  Syriac  Literature  (London,  1894);  R.  Du\'al,  La  litt^ra- 
ture  syrtaque  (Paris,  1899).  (A.  Ha.) 

THEODORET,  bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  an  important  writer  in  the 
domains  of  exegesis,  dogmatic  theology,  church  history  and 
ascetic  theology,  was  bom  in  Antioch,  Syria,  about  386.  At  an 
early  age  he  entered  the  cloister;  and  in  423  he  became  bishop 
of  Cyrrhus,  a  small  city  in  a  wild  district  between  Antioch  and 
the  Euphrates,  where,  except  for  a  short  period  of  exile,  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain, 
but  it  must  have  been  at  least  six  or  seven  years  later  than  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  (451).  Although  thoroughly  devoted  to 
the  ideals  of  monasticism,  he  discharged  his  episcopal  duties 
with  remarkable  zeal  and  fidelity.  He  was  diligent  in  the  cure 
of  souls,  labouring  hard  and  successfully  for  the  conversion  of 
the  numerous  Gnostic  communities  and  other  heretical  sects 
which  still  maintained  a  footing  within  the  diocese.  He  himself 
claims  to  have  brought  more  than  a  thousand  Marcionites 
within  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  to  have  destroyed  many  copies 
of  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  which  were  still  in  ecclesiastical 
use;  and  he  also  exerted  himself  to  improve  the  diocese,  which 
was  at  once  large  and  poor,  by  building  bridges  and  aqueducts, 
beautifying  the  town,  and  by  similar  works. 

As  an  exegete  Theodoret  belongs  to  the  Antiochene  school,  of 
which  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  were  the 
heads.  He  was  not  actually  the  personal  disciple  of  either,  but 
he  adopted  their  methods,  though  without  the  consistency  and 
boldness  of  the  first-named.  His  extant  commentaries  (those  on 
Canticles,  on  the  Prophets,  on  the  book  of  Psalms  and  on  the 
Pauline  epistles — ^the  last  the  most  valuable)  are  among  the  best 
performances  of  the  fathers  of  the  church.  They  are  brief,  yet  not 
wanting  in  that  element  of  practical  edification  on  which  Chrysostom 
lays  special  weight  as  characteristic  of  the  Antiochenes.  In  addition 
to  these  complete  commentaries,  we  have  fragments  of  some  others 
(of  that  on  isaiah,  for  example),  principally  met  with  in  catenae. 
There  are  also  special  elucidations  of  some  difficult  Scripture  texts. 

Theodoret's  chief  importance  is  as  a  dogmatic  theologian,  it 
having  fallen  to  his  lot  to  take  part  in  the  Nestorian  controversy 
and  to  be  the  most  considerable  opponent  of  the  views  of  Cyril 
and  Dioscurus  of  Alexandria.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he 
maintained  the  struggle  against  the  Alexandrian  dogmatic  and  its 
formulae  {$€or6Kos,  ivcixris  koB*  inrdaraiaip,  fUa  incbareurtis,  Iviocis  <t>vffiK^, 
and  the  like),  and  taught  that  in  the  person  of  Christ  we 
must  strictly  distinguish  two  natures  {hypostases),  which  are  united 
indeed  in  one  person  (prosopon),  but  are  not  amalgamated  in  essence. 
For  these  years  his  history  coincides  with  that  of  the  Eastern 
Church  from  430  to  451,  and  for  this  very  reason  it  is  impossible 
to  sketch  it  even  briefly  here  (see  Hefele,  Conc.-gesch.,  vol.  ii.). 
The  issue  was  not  unfavourable  to  Theodoret's  cause,  but  melan- 
choly enough  for  Theodoret  himself:  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
condemned  monophysitism,  but  he  unhappily  yielded  to  pressure 
so  far  as  also  to  take  part  in  pronouncing  "  anathema  upon 
Nestorius,  and  upon  all  who  call  not  the  Holy  Virgin  Mother  of 
God,  and  who  divide  the  one  Son  into  two."     As  Theodoret  had 
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previously  been  a  constant  defender  of  Nestorius  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  concur  in  this  sentence  upon  his  unfortunate  friend  with 
a  clear  conscience,  and  in  point  of  /act  he  did  not  change  his  own 
dogmatic  position.  It  is  painful,  therefore,  to  find  him  in  his 
subsequent  Epitome  classing  Nestorius  as  a  heretic,  and  speaking 
of  him  with  the  utmost  hostility.  Some  of  Theodoret*8  dogmatic 
works  are  no  longer  extant:  of  his  five  books  Uepl  kvavOpuyiriiaetait 
for  example,  directed  against  Cyril  after  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
we  now  possess  fragments  merelv.  A  good  deal  of  what  passes 
under  his  name  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  him.  Certainly 
genuine  are  the  refutation  {*kifaTpo7Hi)  of  Cyril's  twelve  &MaBtixariaixol 
of  Nestorius,  and  the  •E/>oy£aT?7s,  or  UoXhfiopifHK,  (written  about 
446),  consisting  of  three  dialogues,  entitled  respectively  "Arpeir-Tos, 
*AavyxvT(Kt  and  'Airo^i^y,  in  which  the  monophysitism  of  Cyril  is 
opposed,  and  its  Apollinarian  character  insisted  on.  Among  the 
apologetico-dogmatic  works  of  Theodoret  must  be  reckoned  his  ten 
discourses  Uepl  xpowias. 

Theodoret  gives  a  valuable  exposition  of  his  own  dogmatic  in 
the  fifth  book  of  his  Alpeructfs  KOKo^vdlai  Ixirofiff,  already  re- 
ferred to.^  This,  the  latest  of  his  works  in  the  domain  of  church 
history  (it  was  written  after  451),  is  a  source  of  great  though  not 
of  pnmary  importance  for  the  history  of  the  old  heresies.  In 
spite  of  the  investigations  of  Volkmar  and  Hilgenfeld,  we  are  still 
somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to  the  authorities  he  used.  The  chief 
uncertainty  is  as  to  whether  he  knew  Justin's  Syntagma,  and  also 
as  to  whether  he  had  access  to  the  Philosophumena  of  Hippolytus 
in  their  complete  form.  Besides  this  work  Theodoret  has  also  left 
us  a  church  history  in  five  books,  from  324  to  429,  which  was 
published  shortly  before  the  council  of  Cnalcedon.  The  style  is 
better  than  that  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  as  Photius  has  remarked, 
but  as  a  contribution  to  history  the  work  is  inferior  in  importance. 
Its  author  made  use  of  Eusebius's  Life  of  Conslantine,  and  of  the 
histories  of  Rufinus,  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  and  probably  of  Philo- 
storgius  as  well.  He  also  used  other  sources,  ancl  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  writings  of  Athanasius,  but  apart  from  some  docu- 
ments he  has  preserved,  relating  to  the  Arian  controversy,  he  does 
not  contribute  much  that  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  Socrates.  As 
regards  chronology  he  is  not  very  trustworthy :  on  the  other  hand, 
his  moderation  towards  opponents,  not  excepting  Cyril,  deserves 
recognition.  The  *'EtKKi\viKiav  BepaTrevruc-ff  trodyiiAkrav  (De  Curandis 
Graecorum  Affectionibus) — written  before  438--is  of  an  historical 
and  apologetic  character,  very  largely  indebted  to  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Eusebius;  it  aims  at  showing  the  advantages  of 
Christianity  as  compared  with  "  the  moribund  but  still  militant  " 
Hellenism  of  the  day,  and  deals  with  the  assaults  of  pagan  adver- 
saries. The  superiority  of  the  Christian  faith  both  philosophically 
and  ethically  is  set  forth,  the  chief  stress  being  laid  on  monachism, 
with  which  heathen  philosophy  has  nothing  to  compare.  Much 
prominence  is  also  given  to  tne  cult  of  saints  and  martyrs. 

On  this  side  of  nis  character,  however,  Theodoret  can  best  be 
studied  in  the  thirty  ascetic  biographies  of  his  ^i\6$€os  iaropia. 
This  collection,  which  has  been  widely  read,  is  a  pendant  to  the 
Historia  Lausiaca  of  Palladius  and  the  monkish  tales  of  Sozomen. 
For  the  East  it  has  had  the  same  importance  as  the  similar  writings 
of  Jerome,  Sulpicius  Severus  and  Cassian  for  the  West.  It  shows 
that  the  "  sobriety  "  of  the  Antiochene  scholars  can  be  predicated 
only  of  their  exegesis;  their  style  of  piety  was  as  exaggerated  in 
its  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  monasticism  as  was  that  of  their  mono- 
physite  opponents.  Indeed,  one  of  the  oldest  leaders  of  the  school, 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  was  himself  among  the  strictest  ascetics. 

181  letters  of  Theodoret  have  come  down  to  us,  partly  in  a 
separate  collection,  partly  in  the  Acta  of  the  councils,  and  partly 
in  the  Latin  of  Manus  Mcrcator;  they  are  of  great  value  not  only 
for  the  biography  of  the  writer,  but  also  for  the  history  of  his 
diocese  and  of  the  church  in  general. 

The  edition  of  Sirmond  (Paris,  1642)  was  afterwards  completed 
by  Gamier  (1684),  who  has  also  written  dissertations  on  the  author's 
works.  Schulze  and  N5sselt  published  a  new  edition  (6  vols., 
Halle,  1769-74)  based  on  that  of  their  predecessors;  a  glossary 
was  afterwards  added  by  Bauer.  The  reprint  will  be  found  in 
vols.  lxxx.-lxxxiv.  of  Migne,  and  considerable  portions  occur  in 
Mansi.  The  church  history  has  been  published  frequently  in  con- 
nexion with  the  histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomen  and  others,  e.g.  by 
Valesius  (1693)  and  Reading  (1720).  There  is  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  history  by  Bloomfield  Jackson  in  the  Nicene  and  Post- 
Nicene  Fathers,  series  ii.,  vol.  iii.;  the  translation  including  also 
the  dialogues  and  letters. 

Besides  the  earlier  labours  of  Tillemont,  Ceillier,  Oudin,  Du  Pin 
and  Fabricius  and  Harless,  see  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.,  vol.  xviii. ; 
Hefele,  Conc-gesch.,  vol.  ii.;  Richtw-,  De  Theodoreto  Epp.  Paid. 
Inter prete  (Leipzig,  1822);  Binder,  Eludes  sur  Theodoret  (Geneva, 
184.4);  StSudlin,  Gesch.  u.  Lit,  der  Kirchengesch.  (Hanover,  1827); 
Kinn,  Die  Bedeutung  der  antioch.  Schtde  (i866);  Diestel,  Das  A.  T. 
in  der  christl.  Kirche  (Jena,  1869);  Specht,  Theodor  v.  Mopsvestia 

*  Roman  Catholic  writers  vary  greatly  in  their  estimate  of 
Theodoret's  christology  and  of  his  general  orthodoxy.  On  Ber- 
tram's essay  on  this  subject  {Theodoreti,  Episcopi  Cyrensis,  Doctrina 
Christologica,  Hildesheim,  1883),  see  Theol.  Lit.-Ztung.  (1883),  5^3  seq. 


u.  Theodoret  v.  Cyrus  (Munich,  1871);  Roos,  De  Theodoreto  ClemenHs 
et  Eusebii  Compilatore  (Halle,  1883);  Nolte  in  the  Tiibing.  Quar- 
talschr.  (1859),  p.  302  seq.;  Moller,  art.  "Theodoret,"  in  Herzog- 
Hauck's  Realencykl.;  Venables's  article  in  Smith  and  Wace's  Diet, 
of  Christian  Biogra^y;  also  Bardenhewer's  Patrolo^,  p.  345  ff. 
On  the  sources  of  Theodoret's  church  history  see  Jeep,  Quellen- 
untersuchungen  z.  d.  Griech.  Kir chenhistori kern  (Leipzig,  1884); 
Lily  Guldenpenning,  Die  Kirchengesch.  des  Theodoret  von 
'^'^  ^  (A.  Ha.;   A.  C.  McG.) 


and  especiail 
Kyrrhos  (Halle,  1889). 


THEODORIC,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  (c.  454-526).    Referring 
to  the  article  Goths  for  a  general  statement  of  the  position  of 
this,  the  greatest  ruler  that  the  Gothic  nation  produced,  we  add 
here  some  details  of  a  more  personal  kind.    Theodoric  was 
bom  about  the  year  454,  and  was  the  son  of  Theudemir,  one  of 
three  brothers  who  reigned  over  the  East  Goths,  at  that  time 
settled  in  Pannonia.    The  day  of  his  birth  coincided  with  the 
arrival  of  the  news  of  a  victory  of  his  uncle  Walamir  over  the 
sons  of  Attila.     The  name  of  Theodoric's  mother  was  Erelieva, 
and  she  is  called  the  concubine  of  Theudemir.     The  Byzantine 
historians  generally  call  him  son  of  Walamir,  apparently  because 
the  latter  was  the  best  known  member  of  the  royal  fraternity. 
At  the  age  of  seven  be  was  sent  as  a  hostage  to  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  and  there  spent  ten  years  of  his  life,  which 
doubtless  exercised  a  most  important  influence  on  his  subsequent 
career.     Soon  after  his  return  to  his  father  (about  471)  he 
secretly,  with  a  comitatus  of  10,000  men,  attacked  the  king  of 
the  Sarmatians,  and  wrested  from  him  the  important  city  of 
Singidunum  (Belgrade).     In  473  Theudemir,  now  chief  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  invaded  Moesia  and  Macedonia,  and  obtained 
a   permanent   settlement   for   his   people    near    Thessalonica. 
Theodoric  took  the  chief  part  in  this  expedition,  the  result  of 
which  was  to  remove  the  Ostrogoths  from  the  now  barbarous 
Pannonia,  and  to  settle  them  as  foederati  in  the  heart  of  the  , 
empire.     About  474  Theudemir  died,  and  for  the  fourteen  follow- 
ing years  Theodoric  was  chiefly  engaged  in  a  series  of  profitless 
wars,   or   rather   plundering   expeditions,   partly   against    the 
emperor  Zeno,  but  partly  against  a  rival    Gothic    chieftain, 
another  Theodoric,  son  of  Triarius.'    In  488  he  set  out  at  the 
head  of  his  people  to  win  Italy  from  Odoacer.    There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  had  for  this  enterprise  the  sanction  of  the  em- 
peror, only;  too  anxious  to  be  rid  of  so  troublesome  a  guest. 
But  the  precise  nature  of  the  relation  which  was  to  unite  the 
two  powers  in  the  event  of  Theodoric's  success  was,  perhaps 
purposely,    left   vague.    Theodoric's    complete  practical  inde- 
pendence, combined  with  a  great  show  of  deference  for  the 
empire,  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  relation  of  the  old  East 
India  Company  to  the  Mogul  dynasty  at  Delhi,  but  the  Ostrogoth 
was  sometimes  actually  at  war  with  his  imperial  friend.     The 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Italy  occupied  more  than  four  years 
(488-493).    Theodoric,  who  marched  round  the  head  of  the 
Venetian  Gulf,  had  to  fight  a  fierce  battle  with  the  Gepidae, 
probably  in  the  valley  of  the  Save.    At  the  Sontius  (Isonzo) 
he  found  his  passage  barred  by  Odoacer,  over  whom  he  gained  a 
complete  victory  (28th  of  August  489).    A  yet  more  decisive 
victory  followed  on  the  30th  September  at  Verona.     Odoacer 
fled  to  Ravenna,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  conquest  of  Italy  was 
complete.    It  was  delayed,  however,  for  three  years  by  the 
treachery  of  Tufa,  an  officer  who  had  deserted  from  the  service 
of  Odoacer,  and  of  Frederic  the  Rugian,  one  of  the  companions 
of  Theodoric,  as  well  as  by  the  intervention  of  the  Burgundians 
on  behalf  of  Odoacer.    A  s^lly  was  made  from  Ravenna  by  the 
besieged  king,  who  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  in  the  Pine 
Wood.    At  length  (26th  of  February  493)  the  long  and  severe 
blockade  of  Ravenna  was  ended  by  a  capitulation,  the  terms  of 
which  Theodoric  disgracefully  violated  by  slajang  Odoacer  with 
his  own  hand  (15th  of  March  493).     (See  Odoacer.) 

The  thirty-three  years'  reign  of  Theodoric  was  a  time  of 
unexampled  happiness  for  Italy.  Unbroken  peace  reigned 
within  her  borders  (with  the  exception  of  a  trifling  raid  made 
by  Byzantine  corsairs  on  the  coast  of  Apulia  in  508).     The 

*  In  one  of  the  intervals  of  friendship  with  the  emperor  in  483 
Theodoric  was  made  master  of  the  household  troops  and  in  484 
consul. 
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venality  of  the  Roman  officials  and  the  turbulence  of  the  Gothic 
nobles  were  sternly  repressed.  Marshes  were  drained,  harbours 
formed,  the  burden  of  the  taxes  lightened,  and  the  state  of 
agriculture  so  much  improved  that  Italy,  from  a  corn-import- 
ing, became  a  com-e3qK)rting  country.  Moreover  Theodoric, 
though  adhering  to  the  Arian  creed  of  his  forefathers,  was 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  so  conspicuously  impartial 
in  religious  matters  that  a  legend  which  afterwards  became 
current  represented  him  as  actually  puttii^  to  death  a  Catholic 
deacon  who  had  turned  Arian  in  order  to  win  his  favour.  At 
the  time  o£  the  contested  papal  election  between  Symmachus 
and  Laurentius  (496-503),  Theodoric's  mediation  was  welcomed 
by  both  contending  parties.  Unfortunately,  at  tJie  very  dose 
of  his  reign  (524),  the  Emperor  Justin's  persecution  of  the 
Arians  kd  him  into  a  policy  of  reprisals.  He  forced  Pope  John 
to  undertake  a  mission  to  Constantinople  to  plead  for  toleration, 
and  on  his  return  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  died.  Above 
all,  he  sullied  his  fame  by  the  execution  of  Boetius  and  Sym- 
machus (see  BoETiiTs).  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  motive  for  these  acts  oi  violence  was  probably  political 
rather  than  religioiis — ^jealousy  of  intrigues  with  the  imperial 
court  rather  than  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  Arian  confession.  Theo- 
doric's  death,  which  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  remorse 
for  the  execution  of  Symmachus,  occurred  on  the  30th  of  August 
526.  He  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  which  is  still  one  of  the 
marvels  of  Ravenna  (g.v.),  and  his  grandson  Athalaric,  a  boy  of 
ten  years,  succeeded  him,  imder  the  regency  of  his  mother 
Amalasuntha. 

Genealogy  of  Theodoric, 

Theudemir- EreUeva. 
d.  474.    I 


A  first  wife-THEOoowC' 

or  a       \    454-526^ 
coocubiae. 


Ostrogotbo 

(Or  Arevagni), 

married 

Alaric  IL. 

king  of  the 

West  Goths. 

Amalaric, 

king  of  the 

West  Goths, 

d.  531. 

Amalafrida, 
and  was  motberj 


Theude^otho, 

married 

SigiuDttiid, 

king  of  the 

BurgundSans. 

Scgeric, 

murdered 

by  his 

father's 

orders,  5  a  a. 


Audefleda, 

sister  of  Clovis, 
kiqg  of  the  Franks. 


AuALasuOTHA  -  Eutharic , 
d.  534.       la  descendant 
oftheAmaJfi. 


Atbalauc,  Witigis  «■  Matasxtentha  ^  Germanus, 

d.  534.  I    nephew  of 

Justinian. 


Gennanus  Postumns, 
put  to  death  by 
Phocaa,  605. 
full  sister  of  Theodoric,  married  Thrasamund,  king  of  the  Vandals, 
-,  by  an  earlier  marriage,  of  Theodabad  (d.  536). 

Authorities. — ^The  authorities  for  the  life  of  Theodoric  are  very 
imperfect,  Jordanes,  Procopius,  and  the  curious  fragment  known 
as  Anonymus  Valesii  (printed  at  the  end  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus) 
are  the  chief  direct  sources"  of  narrative,  but  far  the  most  important 
indirect  source  is  the  Vafi<ie  (state-papers)  of  Cassiodorus,  chief 
minister  of  Theodoric.  Malchus  furnishes  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars as  to  his  early  life,  and  it  is  possible  to  extract  a  little 
information  from  the  tureid  i^anegync  of  Ennodius.  Among 
German  scholars  F.  Dahn  {K^nige  air  Gertnanent  ii.,  iii.  and  iv.), 
J.  K.  F.  Manso  {Geschichte  des  Ostgotkisehen  Reichs  in  Italien,  1824), 
and  Sartorius  {Verstich  ilber  die  Kegierun^  der  Ostgotken,  Sec.)  have 
done  most  to  illustrate  Theodoric 's  principles  of  government.  The 
English  reader  may  consult  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  chaj).  xxxix., 
and  Hodgkin's  lUdy  and  her  Invader s,  vol.  iii.  (1885),  his  intro- 
duction to  Letters  of  Cassiodorus  (x886)  and  Theodoric  the  Goth 
(London  and  New  York,  1891).  For  the  legends  connected  with 
the  name  of  Theodoric  see  the  article  Dietrich  of  Bern. 

(T.H.) 

THEODORUS,  FLAVIUS  MAUJUS,  Roman  consul  a.d.  399. 
author  of  an  extant  treatise  on  metres,  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind  (H.  Keil,  Grammatici  Latinit  vi.).  He  also  studied  philp" 
sophy,  astronomy  and  geometry,  and  wrote  works  on  those 
subjects,  which,  together  with  his  consulship,  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paneg3rric  by  Claudian. 

THEODORUS  STUDITA  (a.d.  75^826),  Greek  theological 
writer,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Studium,  was  bom  at  Con- 
stantinople. In  794  he  succeeded  his  unde  Plato,  who  had 
persuaded  him  to  become  a  monk  some  ten  years  before,  as 
head  of  the  monastery  of  Saccudium  in  Bithynia.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  banished  to  Thessalonica  for  having  excommuni- 
cated Constantine  VI.,  who  had  divorced  his  wife  Maria  in  order 
XXVI.  25 


to*  marry  TheodotS.  After  the  emperor's  death  in  797  he  was 
recalled  with  every  mark  of  favour,  and  removed  with  his  monks 
to  the  monastery  of  Studium  in  Constantinople,  where  he  carried 
on  a  vigorous  campaign  in  favour  of  asceticism  and  monastic 
reform.  In  809  he  was  again  banished  in  consequence  of  his 
refusal  to  hold  communion  with  the  patriarch  Nicephorus,  who 
had  pardoned  the  priest  Joseph  for  his  part  in  the  marriage  of 
Constantine  and  TheodotS.  In  811  he  was  recalled  by  Michael 
Rhangabes,  and  again  banished  in  814  for  his  resistance  to  the 
edict  of  Leo  the  Armenian,  which  forbade  the  worship  of 
images.  Liberated  in  821  by  the  Emperor  Michael  the  Stam- 
merer (Balbus),  he  soon  got  into  trouble  again.  In  824  he 
violently  attacked  Michael  for  showing  too  great  leniency 
towards  the  iconoclasts  and  even  favoured  an  insurrection 
against  him.  When  the  attempt  failed,  Theodorus  foimd  it 
prudent  to  leave  Constantinople.  He  lived  at  various  monas* 
teries  in  Bithynia,  on  Chalcitis  (one  of  the  Princes'  Islands) 
and  on  the  peninsula  of  Tryphon,  near  the  promontory  of 
Acrita,  where  he  died  on  the  nth  of  November  826.  He  was 
buried  at  Chalcitis,  but  his  body  was  afterwards  (26th  of 
January  844)  removed  to  Studium.  He  subsequently  re- 
ceived the  honours  of  canonization.  Of  his  extant  works  the 
following  are  the  most  important: — Letters,  which  are  of  con- 
siderable value  as  giving  an  insight  into  the  life  and  character 
of  the  writer,  and  throwing  light  upon  the  ecclesiastical  dis- 
putes in  which  he  was  involved;  Catecheses  (divided  into 
Magna  and  Parva),  two  collections  of  addresses  to  his  monks 
on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  spiritual  life;  funeral 
orations  on  his  mother  and  his  uncle  Plato;  various  polemical 
discourses  connected  with  the  question  of  image-worship.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  epigrams  on  various  subjects,  which 
show  considerable  originality,  and  of  some  church  hymns. 
Like  all  the  monks  of  Studium,  Theodore  was  famous  for  his 
calligraphy  and  industry  in  copying  MSS. 

Bibliography. — General  edition  of  his  works  in  J.  P.  Migne, 
Patrologia  Graeca,  xcix,,  to  be  supplemented  (for  the  Letters)  by 
A.  Mats  Patrum  Nova  Bibliotheca,  viii.  (1871)  and  (for  the  Cate- 
cheses) by  ih,t  ix.  (1888),  which  contains  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Parva  (also  «1.  separately  by  E.  Auvray,  1891);  hymns  in  J.  B. 
Pitra,  Anaiecta  Sacra,  i.  (1876).  See  also  Alice  Gardner,  Theodore 
rf  Studium:  his  Life  and  Times  (1905),  containing  specimens  of 
English  translation  and  an  account  of  his  publishecl  works;  C. 
Thomas,  Theodor  von  Studion  und  sein  ZeitaUer  (1892);  G.  A. 
Schneider,  Theodor  von  Studion,  in  "  Kirchengeschichtliche  Studien," 
V.  3  (Mfinster,  ijoo);  S.  Schiwietz,  De  Sancto  Theodoro  Studila 
(Breslau,  1896);  E.  Marin,  De  Studio  coenobio  Constantinopolitano 
(1897);  C.  Schwarzlose,  Der  Bilderstreit  (1890);  A.  Tougard,  La 
PersScution  iamoclaste  d'aprhs  la  correspondance  de  saint  ThSodore 
Studite  (1801).  Some  of  the  hymns  have  been  translated  by 
J.  M.  Neafe  in  his  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church.  For  further 
bibliographical  details  see  C.  Krumbacher,  Gesch,  der  hyz,  Litt. 
(2nd  ed.,  1897)  and  article  by  Von  Dobschtitz  in  Herzog-Hauck's 
RecUencychpddie  fUr  protestantische  Tbeologie,  xix.  (1907).  On  his 
relation  to  Theophanes  Confessor  (g.».),  see  J.  Pargoire,  "  Saint 
Theophane  le  Chronographe  et  ses  rapports  avec  saint  Thtodore 
Studite  "  in  BvtavTivd  Xpovwcd,  ix.  (St  Petersburg,  1902). 

THEODOSIA,  formerly  Kafp a,  a  seaport  and  watering-place 
of  South  Russia,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Crimea,  66  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Simferopol  and  72  m.  by  a  branch  Hne  from  the  Sebastopol- 
Ekaterinoslav  railway.  It  has  an  excellent  modem  harbour, 
and  its  roadstead,  which  is  never  frozen,  is  well  protected  from 
east  and  west  winds,  and  partly  also  from  the  south,  but  its 
depth  is  only  11  to  14  ft.,  reaching  35  ft.  in  the  middle.  The 
population  was  10,800  in  1881,  and  27,236  in  1897.  Among 
the  motley  population  of  Russians,  Tatars,  Armenians,  Germans 
and  Greeks  are  several  hundred  Qaraite  Jews.  Few  remains 
of  its  former  importance  exist,  the  chief  being  the  Citadel  built 
by  the  Genoese  and  still  showing  Latin  inscriptions  on  some  of 
its  towers,  the  one  or  two  detached  towers  left  when  the  town 
walls  were  pulled  down,  and  two  or  three  mosques,  formerly 
Genoese  chujrches.  The  town  also  possesses  a  museum  of 
antiquities  and  a  picture  gallery  containing  the  works  of  the 
marine  painter  Ayvazovsky.  Theodosia  is  an  episcopal  see  of 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  Gardening  is  one  of  the  leading 
industries;  fishing,  a  few  manufactures,  and  agriculture  are 
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carried  on.  Tbeodosia  has  gained  much  of  the  trade  of 
Sevastopol  since  that  town  was  made  a  military  port  in  1894^ 
and  the  value  of  its  exports  (1J-2J  millions  sterling  annually), 
principally  grain  and  oil-seeds,  is  increasing  year  by  year.  A 
bronze  statue  of  Alexander  III.  was  put  up  on  the  sea-front 
in  1896. 

The  ancient  Theodosia,  the  native  name  of  which  was 
Ardabda,  was  a  colony  founded  from  Miletus.  Archaic  terra- 
cottas show  it  to  have  been  inhabited  in  the  6th  century  B.C., 
but  it  is  first  heard  of  in  history  as  resisting  the  attacks  of 
Satyrus,  ruler  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  c,  390  B.C.  His 
successor  Leucon  took  it  and  made  it  a  great  port  for  shipping 
wheat  to  Greece,  especially  to  Athens.  This  export  of  wheat 
continued  until  the  days  of  Mithradates  VI.  of  Pontus,  against 
whom  the  city  revolted.  Later  it  became  a  special  part  of  the 
Bosporan  kingdom  with  its  own  governor.  In  the  3rd  cen- 
tury AJ).  it  was  still  inhabited,  but  seems  to  have  been  deserted 
not  long  afterwards.  Besides  the  terra-cottas  and  pottery 
very  beautiful  Greek  jewelry  has  been  found  near  Theodosia. 
It  coined  silver  and  copper  during  the  5th  and  4th  centturies  B.C. 
The  name  Ka£fa  (Genoese  Capha,  Turkish  Kefe)  first  occurs  in 
a  writer  of  the  9th  century.  The  Genoese  established  them- 
selves on  the  site  shortly  after  1266,  and  the  settlement  flourished 
exceedingly,  being  the  dep6t  of  a  trade  route  reaching  to  China. 
It  became  the  head  of  the  Genoese  establishments  in  Gazaria, 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  chief  port  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea,  far  surpassing  the  Venetian  Tana.  Its  popula- 
tion is  said  to  have  reached  80,000  souls  of  many  creeds  and 
nationalities.  There  was  a  dtadel  (still  remiaining)  and  magnifi- 
cent walls.  These  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  occasional 
hostility  of  the  Tatar  khans.  When  the  Turks  took  Constanti- 
nople the  colony  was  almost  cut  off  from  the  mother  city, 
which  handed  it  over  to  the  enterprising  bank  of  St  George; 
but  it  could  not  be  saved  and  fell  in  1475  to  the  TurkSy  who 
sometimes  called  it  Kuchuk-Stambul  (Little  Stambul  or  Con- 
stantinople) or  Krym-Stambul  (Stambul  of  Crimea).  Its  new 
masters  kept  it  under  their  own  direct  rule  and  its  prosperity 
was  not  entirely  destroyed.  In  1771  it  was  taken  by  the 
Russians,  and  in  1783  annexed  by  them,  whereupon  the  greater 
part  of  its  population  deserted  it.  Its  prosperity  did  not  return 
until  about  1894,  when  new  harbour  works  made  it  a  convenient 
port  for  grain  ships  coming  light  out  of  the  Sea  of  Assov  and 
wishing  to  complete  their  cargoes. 

See  E.  von  Stern,  Theodosia  (German  and  Russian,  Odessa, 
1906);  E.  H.  Minns,  Scythians  and  Greeks  (Cambridge,  1909); 
for  the  history  of  Kaffa  see  Heyd,  Histoire  du  commerce  du  Levant 
au  moyen  dge  (Paris,  1886),  vol.  ii.  (E.  H.  M.) 

THEODOSIUS,  the  name  of  three  Ronun  emperors  of  the 
East. 

Theodosius  I.,  "the  Great,"  son  of  Theodosius,  Valen- 
tinian's  great  general,  who  in  368-69  drove  back  the  Picts  and 
Scots  from  the  Roman  territories  in  Britain  and  suppressed  the 
revolt  of  Firmus  in  Mauretania  (372).  Shortly  after  (376),  the 
elder  Theodosius  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Valens,  probably 
through  feai  lest  he  should  be  the  Theodosius  or  Theodore 
whom  a  magician  had  indicated  as  the  future  emperor.  The 
younger  Theodosius  was  born  about  the  year  346.  He  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  but  the  exact  place  of  his  birth  is  uncertain 
(Cauca  in  Galicia  according  to  Idatius  and  Zosimus,  Italica 
according  to  Marcellinus).  He  accompanied  his  father  into 
Britain  (368),  and  a  little  later  distinguished  himself  by  defeat- 
ing the  Sarmatians  who  had  invaded  Moesia  (374).  On  his 
father's  death  he  retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  lived 
qidetly  till  after  the  great  battle  of  Adrianople  (August  9,  378), 
when  Gratian  summoned  him  to  share  the  empire.  After 
gaining  some  fresh  victories  over  the  Sarmatians,  Theodosius 
was  made  Augustus  at  Sirmium  on  the  r9th  of  January  379, 
and  was  assigned  all  the  eastern  provinces,  including  part  of 
Illyricum.  It  was  a  time  of  great  peril  for  the  Roman  state. 
While  the  Visigoths  were  carrying  their  raids  up  to  the  walls  of 
Constantinople,  bands  of  Ostrogoths,  Taifali,  Huns  and  Alans 
joined   them  in  overrunning  the  Balkan  countries.    In  379 


Theodosius,  after  reorganizing  the  army  at  Thessalonica, 
carried  on  a  successful  campaigii  of  skinnishes  along  the  Danube 
and  induced  nmoerous  Gothic  bands  to  give  in  their  allegiance; 
his  lieutenant  Modares,  a  Gothic  refugee,  defeated  the  in* 
vaders  severely  in  Thrace.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Theodosius 
went  to  Constantinople  to  be  crowned.  Returning  to  Thessa- 
lonica  in  38b  he  was  kept  out  of  the  field  for  som^  time  by  a 
serious  illness.  In  this  year  or  the  next  he  was  called  upon  to 
meet  two  armies  of  isLvaders.  He  conducted  in  person  the  war 
against  the  Visigoths  under  Fritigern  (in  Macedonia  and  Epirus), 
and  on  one  occasion  was  nearly  betrayed  into  the  enemy's 
hands;  this  campaign,  in  which  Gratian's  general  Arb<^gast 
eventually  lent  help,  was  ended  by  Fritigern*s  death.  The 
defence  of  the  Danube  against  the  Ostrogoths  under  Alatheus 
and  Safrax  was  entrusted  to  the  general  Promotus,  who  severely 
defeated  the  enemy  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  river.  Theo- 
dosius attained  even  greater  successes  by  his  diplomacy.  He 
persuaded  the  fugitive  Visigoth  king  Athanarit  to  enter  his 
service,  and  enlisted  40,000  of  his  former  enemies  as /(^cderoiv 
providing  them  with  settlements  in  various  pftrts  of  the  realm. 
Though  this  kindness  towards  the  Germanic  trib^  was  resented 
by  the  Romans,  and  in  some  cases  ill  requited,  yet  iti  may  be 
said  that  it  not  only  averted  a  great  danger  to  the  empire,  but 
considerably  strengthened  Theodosius'  army.  -  Im  382  the  paci- 
fication of  the  Balkans  was  complete.  In  386  Promotus  checked 
a  new  attempt  at  invasion  on  the  Danube,      t 

In  383  Theodosius  created  his  eldest  son  Arcadius  Augustus. 
The  same  year  saw  the  revolt  of  Maximus  in  Britain  and  the 
murder  of  Gratian.  For  five  years  Theodosius  consented  to 
accept  the  usurper  as  his  colleague;  but  when  Maximus  at- 
tempted a  few  years  later  to  make  hin:iself  master  of  Italy 
Theodosius  advanced  against  the  invader  and  overthrew  him 
near  Aquileia  (July  28,  388).  This  victory  was  followed  by 
the  murder  of  Maximus  and  his  son  Victor,  after  whose  death 
Theodosius  conferred  upon  Valentinian  II.  all  that  part  of  the 
empire  which  his  father  had  held.  After  celebrating  a  triumph 
in  Rome  (389)  he  stayed  to  arrange  the  government  of  Italy  for 
another  two  years.  If  we  may  trust  the  evidence  of  Zosimus, 
from  the  end  of  the  year  388  Theodosius  resigned  himself  to 
gluttony  and  voluptuous  living,  from  which  he  was  only  roused 
by  the  news  that  in  the  Western  empire  Arbogast  had  slain 
the  young  Emperor  Valentinian  and  set  up  the  grammarian 
Eugenius  in  his  stead  (May  15,  392). 

Theodosius  made  extensive  levies  and  with  a  force  partly 
composed  of  barbarian  auxiliaries  marched  out  against 
Eugenius.  The  armies  met  near  the  river  Frigidus,  some 
thirty-six  miles  distant  from  Aquileia.  On  the  first  day  Theo- 
dosius* barbarians,  engaging  with  those  of  the  hostile  army, 
were  almost  destroyed,  and  the  victory  seemed  to  be  with 
Eugenius.  After  a  night  of  prayer,  towards  cockcrow  the 
emperor  was  cheered  by  a  vision  of  St  Philip  and  St  John,  who, 
mounted  on  white  steeds,  promised  him  success.  On  the 
second  day  the  issue  was  doubtful  till,  if  we  may  trust  the  con- 
current testimony  of  all  the  contemporary  chiffch  historians,  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  back  the  enemy's  arrows  on  them- 
selves. This  was  the  turning-point  of  the  battle:  Eugenius 
was  slain  by  the  soldiers;  and  two  days  later  Arbogast  com- 
mitted suicide  (September  5-9,  394).  From  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Italy  Theodosius  passed  to  Rome,  where  he  had  his 
son  Honorius  proclaimed  emperor  under  the  guardianship  of 
Stilicho.  Thence  he  retired  to  Milan,  where  he  died  of  dropsy 
(January  17,  395),  leaving  the  empire  to  be  divided  between 
his  two  sons  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  , 

Important  as  the  reign  of  Theodosius  was  from  the  .political 
point  of  view,  it  is  perhaps  still  more  so  from  thfB  tfeeplo^ical. 
According  to  Sozomen,  his  parents  were  both  orthodox  Christians, 
according  to  the  creed  sanctioned  by  the  councilof  Nicaea.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  his  iilness  at  Thessalonica  that  the  emperor 
received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Bishop  Ascholius,  whereupon, 
says  the  same  historian,  he  issued  a  decree  (February  380)  .in  favour 
of  the  faith  of  St  Peter  and  Pope  Damasus  of  Rome.  This  was  to 
be  the  true  Catholic  faith ;  the  adherents  of  other  creeds  were 
to  be  reckoned  as  heretics  and  punished.    The  great  council  o( 
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Constantinople,  oonsisting  of  150  orthodox  and  36  Macedonian 
bishops,  met  in  the  folio win^^  year,  confirmed  the  Nicene  faith, 
ordered  the  affairs  of  the  vanous  sees,  and  declared  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  to  rank  next  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  The  emperor 
cannot  be  acquitted  of  the  intolerance  which  marks  edicts  such  as 
that  depriving  apostatizing  Christians  of  the  right  of  bequest*  It 
was  not  till  ^89  or  390  that  he  issued  orders  for  the  destruction 
of  the  great  image  of  Serapis  at  Alexandria.  Other  edicts  of  an 
earlier  or  later  date  forbade  the  unorthodox  to  hold  assemblies  in 
the  towns,  enjoined  the  surrender  of  all  churches  to  the  catholic 
bishops,  and .  ovecthi^w  the  ■  heathen  temples  *'  throughout  tbie 
whole  world."  During  the  reign  of  Theodosius  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
was  made  bishop  of  Constantinople.  In  383  Theoaosius  called  a 
new  council  for  the  discussion  of  the  true  faith.  The  orthodox, 
the  Arians,  the  Eunomians  and  the  Macedonians  all  sent  champions 
to  maintain  their  special  tenets  before  the  emperor,  who  finally 
decided  in  favour  of  the  orthodox  party.  He  seems  to  have  suffered 
the  Novatians  to  hold  assemblies  in  the  city.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  incident  in  the  life  of  Theodosius  from  a  personal  point 
of  view  is  the  incident  of  his  submission  to  the  reprimands  of 
Ambrose,  who  dared  to  rebuke  him  and  refuse  to  admit  him  to 
the  Eucharist  till  he  had  done  public  penance  for  punishing  a  riot 
in  Thessalonica  by  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  populace.  Equally 
praiseworthy  is  the  generous  pardon  that  the  empM&ror,  after  much 
intercession,  granted  to  the  sedirious  people  of  Antioch,  who,  out 
of  anger  at  the  Rowing  imposts,  haa  beaten  down  the  imperial 
statues  of  their  city  (387).  When  the  Christians  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  empire  destroy^ed  a  Jewish  synagogue  and  a  church 
oelonging  to  the  Valentinians,  Theodosius  gave  orders  for  the 
oflFenders  to  make  reparation.  Such  impaftial  conduct  drew  forth 
a  remonstrance  from  Ambrose,  who,  where  the  interests  of  his 
creed  were  conoemed,  could  forget  the  conunon  principles  of  justice. 

Theodosius  was  twice  married — (i)  to  Aelia  Flacilla,  the  mother 
of  Arcadius  (377-408)  and  Honorius  (384-423) ;  (2)  to  Galla  (d.  394), 
the  daughter  of  Valentinian  I. 

The  chief  authorities  for  the  age  of  Theodosius  are  Ammianus 
Marcellinua,  Zosimus,  Eunapius  and  the  ecclesiastical  historians 
(Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret).     Much  information  may  also  be 

f  leaned  from  the  writings  of  St  Ambrose,  St  Gregory  of  ^fazianzus, 
sidore  of  Seville,  and  the  orators  Pacatus,  Libanius,  Themistius. 
Among  modem  authorities  see:  £.  Gibbon,  The  Decline  and  Fail 
cf  the  Roman  Empire  (ed.  Bury,  London,  1896),  chaps.  25  and 
27;  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders  (Oxford,  1892).  chaps.  5,  6, 
6-1 1 ;  A.  Giildenpenning  and  J.  Ifland,  Der  Kaiser  Theodosius  der 
Grosse  (Halle,  1878);  G.  R.  Sievers,  Studitn  zur  Geschichte  der 
r&miscktn  Kaiser  (Berlin,  1870),  pp.  283-333. 

Theodosius  II.  (401-450)  succeeded  his  father  Arcadius  as 
emperor  of  the  East  in  408.  During  his  minority  the  empire 
was  ably  ruled  by  the  praetorian  prefect  Anthemius  and  Pul- 
cheria,  who  became  her  brother's  guardian  in  414.  Under  his 
sifter's  care  the  young  emperor  was  trained  in  divers  accom- 
plishments which  won  him  the  name  of  Calligraphes  (^'  the 
Penman  ")>  but  grew  up  into  a  weak  though  amiable  character. 
Through  his  generals  Ardoburius  and  Aspar  he  waged  two  fairly 
successful  wars  against  the  Persians  (421  and  441),  and  after 
the  failure  of  one  expedition  (431)  by  means  of  a  gigantic  fleet 
put  an  end  to  the  piracies  of  the  Vandal  Genseric  A  Hunnish 
invasion  in  408  was  skilfully  repelled,  but  from  441  the  Balkan 
country  was  repeatedly  ovemm  by  the  armies  of  Attila,  whose 
incursions  Theodosius  feebly  attempted  to  buy  off  with  ever- 
increasing  payments  of  tribute,  ffis  internal  administration, 
though  not  sufficiently  rigorous  to  check  abuses,  was.  upright 
and  thoughtful.  Anaong  its  chief  events  may  be  mentioned 
the  endowment  of  the  uiiiversity  of  Constantinople  (425),  the 
conciliatory  council  of  Ephesus  (434)  and  the  publication  of  the 
Codex  Theodosianus  (438),  a  collecti(»i  of  imperial  constitutions 
for  the  benefit  of  public  officials^  which  is  our  chief  source  of 
information  about  the  government  of  the  empire  in  the  5th 
century.  In  450  Theodosius  died  of  injuries  sustained  through 
a  fall  from  his  horse. 

See  E.  Gibbon,  The  Decline  and  Tall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (ed. 
Bury,  London,  1896),  iii.  pp.  381-444;  A.  Giildenpenning, 
Geschichte  des  oslrdmischen  Retches  unter  den  Kaisem  Arkadius  und 
Theodosius  II.  (Halle,  1885),  pp.  172  sqq.;  T.  Mommsen  and 
P.  Meyer,  Theodosii  libriXvI,  (Beriin,  1904-5). 

Theodosius  HI,,  emperor  of  the  East  (716-717),  was  a  financial 
officer  whom  a  Byzantine  army  rebelling  against  Anastasius  III. 
unexpectedly  proclaimed  monarch  in  his  stead.  He  captured 
Constantinople  after  a  six  months'  siege  and  deposed  Anastasius, 
but  in  the  following  year  was  himself  forced  to  resign  by  a 


new  usurper,  Leo  III.  (q.v,).    Theodosius  ended  his  life  in  a 
monastery. 

See  G.  Finlay,  History  of  Greece  (ed.  1877,  Oxford),  i.  p.  396). 

(M.  O.  B.  C.) 

THEODOSIUS  OF  TRIPOLIS,  Greek  geometer  and  astronomer, 
three  of  whose  works  were  contained  in  the  collection  of  lesser 
writings  named  6  ^uKphs  (urrpovoyiXivyuafos  (sc.  t^ttos),  or  6  juticpds 
bxTTpovbuoi}  Suidas  erroneously  identifies  him  with  a  sceptical 
philosopher  of  the  same  name  who  lived  in  the  second  half  of 
the  2nd  century  a.d.  or  later,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguishes 
him  from  a  native  of  Tripolis  who  wrote  a  poem  on  spring. 
He  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Theodosius  the  mathematician, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  amongst  the  natives  of  Bithynia 
distinguished  for  their  learning,  and  whose  sons  were  also 
mathematicians,  the  same,  too,  as  the  inventor  of  a  universal 
sun-dial  {horologium  xp6$  vav  ic)dna)  of  that  name  who  is 
praised  by  Vitruvius  {De  Architcctura,  ix.  9).  His  date,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  been  later  than  the  ist  century  B.C.;  he 
may,  however,  have  lived  in  the  preceding  century,  inasmuch 
as  the  names  mentioned  by  Strabo  in  the  passage  referred  to 
above  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  arranged  chronologically,  and 
Theodosius  immediately  follows  Hipparchus,  who  made  astro- 
nomical observations  between  161  and  126  B.C.,  and  precedes 
Asclepiades  the  physician,  who  lived  at  Rome  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ist  century  B.C. 

His  chief  work — ff^aipucA.,  in  three  books — is  a  tolerably  com- 
plete treatise  on  the  pure  geometry  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  and 
was  still  the  classical  book  on  the  subject  in  Pappus's  time.  It 
does  not  contain  (except  for  a  faint  suggestion  in  lii.  11-12)  any 
trace  of  spherical  trigonometry,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
special  subject  of  the  work  having  the  same  title,  and  included 
in  the  same  collection,  of  Menelaus  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  ist  century. 

A.  Nokk  (Ueber  die  Sphdrik  des  Theodosius;  Karlsruhe,  1847), 
Heiberg  {Litter argeschichtliche  Studien  Uber  Euklid,  pp.  43  seq.; 
Leipzig,  1882),  and  Hultsch  (JahrbOcher  fiir  classiscne  Pkilologie^ 
1883,  pp.  415-420,  and  Autolycus;  Leipzig,  1885)  have  proved  that 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B.C.  there  existed  a  Greek 
text-book  on  Spherics  which,  in  its  essential  contents,  scarcely 
deviated  from  tne  three  books  of  Theodosius.  He  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  merely  the  editor,  or  at  most  the  elaborator  and 
expounder,  of  a  doctrine  which  existed  some  centuries  before  him. 
A  careful  analysis  of  Theodosius'  work,  from  this  point  of  view, 
will  be  found  m  A.  A.  BjSrnbo's  Studien  uher  Menelaos  Sphdrik 
(Abhandlungen  zur  Geschichte  der  mathematischen  Wissenschaften, 
xiv.:  Teubner,  1902). 

The  Spherics  of  Theodosius  was  translated  into  Arabic  at  the 
beginning  of  the  loth  century,  and  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin  in 
the  I2th  century  by  Plato  of  Tivoli  (Tiburtimis)  This  translation 
was  published  m  1518  at  Venice,  but  was  found  so  faulty  by 
J.  Voegelinus  that  he  published  a  new  Latin  version,  together 
with  aclditions  from  the  Arabian  commentators  (Vienna,  1529,  4to); 
other  Latin  translations  were  published  by  F.  Maurolycus  (Messina, 
1558.  fol.);  by  C.  Clavius  (Rome,  1586,  4to);  and  by  Barrow 
under  the  title,  Theodosii  Sphaerica,  Methodo  Nova  Illustrata  et 
Succincte  Demonstrata  (London,  1675,  410).  The  Greek  text  was 
first  published,  and  ^nth  it  a  Latin  translation,  by  J.  Pena  (Paris, 
1558,  4to);  it  has  been  edited  since  by  Joseph  Hunt  (Oxford, 
1707),  and  by  E.  Nizze  (Berlin,  1852^,  but  these  two  editions  are 
founded  on  that  of  Pena.  There  b  also  a  German  translation  by 
Nizze  (Stralsund,  1826).  His  two  editions  are  accompanied  with 
valuable  notes  and  an  appendix  containing  additions  from  Voege- 
linus and  others. 

The  two  other  works  of  Theodosius  which  have  come  down  to 
us  have  not  as  yet  been  published  in  the  original.  The  propositions, 
without  demonstrations,  in  the  work  xepl  v,ixepSiv  koI  wktGjv  {On 
Days  and  Nights),  in  two  books,  were  ^iven  by  Dasypodius,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  his  Sphaericae  Doctrtnae  Propositiones  (Stras- 
hur^,  1572,  8vo).  A  Latin  version  of  the  complete  work,  with 
ancient  scholia  and  figures,  was  given  by  Joseph  Auria  (Rome, 
1 591,  4to).     Pappus  has  given  a  pretty  full  commentary  on  the 

^This  collection  contained,  according  to  Fabricius,  Bihliotheca 
Graeca,  ed.  Harles,  iv.  p.  16,  the  following  books: — "Theodosii 
Tripolitae,  Sphaericorum,  libri  iii.;  Euclidis,  Data,  Optica,  Catoptrica, 
ac  Phaenomena;  Theodosii  Tripolitae,  De  Habitationibus  et  Noctibus 
ac  Diehus,  libri  ii.;  Autolyci  Pitanaet,  De  Sphaera  Moia,  et  libri  ii. 
De  Ortu  atque  Occasu  SteUarum  Inerrantium;  Aristarchi  Samii,  De 
Magnitudinibus  ac  DistantUs  Solis  ac  Lunae;  Hypsiclis  Alexandrini. 
"Av(ut>opu(dt  sive  De  Ascensionibus;  Menelai,  Sphaericorum,  libri 
iii."  Euclid's  Data  is,  however,  wrongly  included,  for  Pappus,  vii., 
makes  it  part  of  analysis  {6  iLvaKv6tievot  t&kos). 
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first  book  of  this  work  of  Theodosius.  His  work  w€pl  oUif<r€CMf 
{On  Habitations)  also  was  published  by  Auria  (Rome,  1588).  It 
gives  an  account  of  how,  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  earth  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole,  the  starry  firmament  presents  itself  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  The  propositions  in  it  were  also  given  by  Dasy- 
podius  in  his  work  mentioned  above.  (T.  L.  H.) 

THEODULF,  bishop  of  Orleans^  was  born  about  the  middle 
of  the  8th  century,  of  a  noble  family  of  Gothic  extraction,  pro- 
bably in  Spain.  He  found  favour  at  the  Prankish  court,  was 
made  abbot  of  Fleury  and  of  Saint- Aignan,  and  in  781  became 
bishop  of  Orleans.  He  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Charle- 
magne's principles  of  government  and  educational  reforms;  he 
established  schools,  and  by  his  own  literary  achievements  showed 
himself  a  worthy  member  of  the  learned  circle  which  graced  the 
Carolingian  court.  He  was  likewise  a  good  churchman  and  an 
able  administrator  of  his  diocese;  he  encouraged  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  the  monasteries.  In  798  he  was  appointed 
missis  dominicuSj  and  two  years  later  performed  so  great 
services  for  Leo  III.  as  judge  in  the  cause  between  the  pope  and 
his  enemies,  that  he  returned  from  Rome  with  the  pallium. 
After  the  death  of  Alcuin  he  became  the  foremost  councillor 
to  the  king  on  theological  matters:  it  was  he  who  made,  on 
Charlemagne's  request,  a  collection  of  the  opinions  of  the 
fathers  on  the  much-diisputed  point  of  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Theodulf  maintained  his  influence  a  short  time 
after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  being  sent  as  escort  to  Pope 
Stephen  V.  who  came  in  816  to  crown  Louis  the  Fair.  Later, 
however,  he  was  accused  of  having  taken  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Bernard  of  Italy,  and  in  81S  was  deposed  from  all 
his  dignities  and  imprisoned  in  a  monastery  at  Angers.  Theodulf 
asserted  his  innocence  to  the  end,  and  no  proof  of  his  guilt  has 
come  down  to  us;  in  fact,  from  what  we  know  of  the  bishop's 
life  and  political  principles  we  should  presuppose  his  innocence. 
He  died  in  prison,  probably  from  poison,  in  821. 

Theodulf  was  called  Pindar  in  the  palace  school  of  Charlemap^ne. 
Fond  of  Latin  literature,  whether  Christian  or  pagan,  and  a  friend 
of  the  arts,  he  was  himself  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the  period. 
His  prose  works  include  sermons,  treatises  on  vices  and  on  baptism, 
a  penitential,  capitularies  and  exhortations  to  bishops,  priests  and 
judges.  His  poems  are  his  best  work,  and  afford  us  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  times.  Theodulf  was  the  author  of  at  least  part  of  the 
hymn  for  Palm  Sunday,  the  Gloria  laus.  The  complete  works  of 
Theodulf  are  in  J.  P.  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.,  vol.  105  (Paris,  1851). 
The  best  edition  of  his  poetry  is  that  of  E.  Dtimmler  in  the  Man. 
Germ.  Hist.  Poetae  latini  aevi  carolini,  vol.  i.  (Berlin,  1881). 

See  C.  Cuissard,  Theodulphe  Svique  d^ Orleans,  sa  vie  et  ses  ceuvreSy 
(Orleans,  1892) ;  and  a  critical  stuciy  of  the  writings  by  M.  Manitius 
in  Neues  Archiv  der  Ges.  fur  d,  deutsche  Gesch,  xi.  (1886). 

THEOGNIS  OF  MEGARA  (6th  century  B.C.),  Greek  poet. 
More  than  half  the  elegiac  poetry  of  Greece  before  the  Alex- 
andrian period  is  included  in  the  1400  lines  ascribed  to  Theognis. 
This  collection  contains  several  poems  acknowledged  to  have 
been  composed  by  Tyrtacus,  Mimnermus  and  Solon;  with  two 
exceptions  (T.  W.  Allen  in  Classical  Review ^  Nov.  1905,  and 
£.  Harrison)  modem  critics  unanimously  regard  these  degies 
as  intruders,  that  is,  not  admitted  into  his  works  by  Theognis 
himself;  for  this  and  other  reasons  they  assume  the  existence 
of  further  interpolations  which  we  can  no  longer  safely  detect. 
Generations  of  students  have  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  vain 
efforts  to  sift  the  true  from  the  false  and  to  account  for  the 
origin  and  date  of  the  Theognidea  as  we  possess  them;  the 
question  is  fully  discussed  in  the  works  of  Harrison  and  Hudson- 
Williams. 

The  best-attested  elegies  are  those  addressed  to  Cyrnus,  the 
young  friend  to  whom  Theognis  imparts  instruction  in  the  ways 
of  life,  bidding  him  be  true  to  the  "  good  "  cause,  eschew  the 
company  of  "  evil  "  men  (democrats),  be  loyal  to  his  comrades, 
and  wreak  cruel  vengeance  on  his  foes.  Theognis  lived  at 
Megara  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  during  the  democratic  re- 
volution in  the  6th  century  B.C.;  some  critics  hold  that  he 
witnessed  the  "  Persian  terror  "  of  590  and  580;  others,  in- 
cluding the  present  writer,  place  his  floruit  in  545  B.C.  We 
know  little  about  his  life;  few  of  the  details  usually  given  in 
text-books  are  capable  of  proof;  we  are  not  certain,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  poem  (783-88)  which  mentions  a  visit  to  Sicily, 


Sparta  and  Euboea  comes  from  the  hand  of  Theognis  bimdelf ; 
but  that  is  of  little  concern,  for  we  know  the  man.  Whether, 
with  Harrison,  we  hold  that  Theognis  wrote  "  all  or  nearly  all 
the  poems  which  are  extant  under  his  name"  or  foUow  the 
most  ruthless  of  the  higher  critics  (Sitzler)  in  rejecting  all  but 
330  lines,  there  is  abundant  and  unmistakable  evidence  to  show 
what  Theognis  himself  was.  However  much  extraneous  matter 
may  have  wormed  its  way  into  the  collection,  he  still  remains 
the  one  main  personality,  and  stands  cleariy  before  us,  a  \iving 
soul,  quivering  with  passion  and  burning  with  political  hate, 
the  very  embodiment  of  the  faction-spirit  (stasis)  and  all  it 
implied  in  the  tense  city-state  life  of  the  ancient  Greek. 

There  is  neither  profound  thought  nor  sublime  poetry  in  the 
work  of  Theognis;  but  it  is  full  of  sound  common-sense  em- 
bodied in  exquisitely  simple,  concise  and  well-balanced  verse. 
As  York  Powell  said,  "  Theognis  was  a  great  and  wise  man  "; 
he  w^as  an  able  exponent  of  that  intensely  practical  wisdom 
which  we  associate  with  the  "  seven  sages  of  Greece."  Had  he 
lived  a  century  later,  he  would  probably  have  published  his 
thoughts  in  prose;  in  his  day  verse  was  the  recognized  vehicle 
for  political  and  ethical  discus^on,  and  the  gnomic  poets  were 
in  many  ways  the  precursors  of  the  philosophers  and  the 
sophists,  who  indeed  often  made  their  discourse  turn  on  points 
raised  by  Theognis  and  his  fellow-moralists.  No  treatment  of 
the  much-debated  question  'Xan  virtue  be  taught?"  was 
regarded  as  complete  without  a  reference  to  Theognis  35-36, 
which  appears  in  Plato,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  Musonius  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  aptly  compares  it  with  Psalm  xviii. 
26.  Another  famous  couplet  is  1 77-78 : "  In  poverty,  dear  Cyrnus! 
we  forego  |  Freedom  in  word  and  deed — ^body  and  mind,  | 
Action  and  thought,  are  fettered  and  confined"  (trans.  Frere), 
discussed  by  Aristotle,  mercilessly  criticized  by  Ludan  and  the 
Stoics,  and  warmly  commended  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
who  introduces  the  author  as"  Theognis  poetavctusetprudens." 
For  many  generations  Theognis  was  to  the  Greeks  the  moralist 
par  excellence;  Isocrates  says  that  Hesiod,  Theognis  and 
Phocylides  were  admitted  to  be  the  best  teachers  of  practical 
morality;  and  the  Emperor  Julian  in  his  defence  of  paganism 
asks  whether  "  the  most  wise  Solomon  is  equal  to  Phocylides  or 
Theognis  or  Isocrates." 

Besides  the  elegies  to  Cyrnus  the  Theognidea  comprise  many 
maxims,  laments  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  and  the  woes 
of  poverty,  personal  admonitions  and  challenges,  invocations  of 
the  gods,  songs  for  convivial  gatherings  and  much  else  that 
may  well  have  come  from  Theognis  himself.  The  second 
section  ("  Musa  Paedica  ")  deals  with  the  love  of  boys,  and, 
with  the  exceptions  already  noted,  scholars  are  at  one  in  reject- 
ing its  claim  to  authenticity.  Although  some  critics  assign 
many  elegies  to  a  very  late  date,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
language,  vocabulary,  versification  and  general  trend  of  thought 
has  convinced  the  present  writer  that  practically  the  whole 
collection  was  composed  before  the  Alexandrian  age. 

Editions.— Imm.  Bekker  (1815,  2nd  ed.  1827);  F.  G.  Welcker 
(1826);  both  these  are  epoch-making  books  which  no  serious 
student  can  ignore;  Th.  Bergk  (1843,  4th  ed.  1882;  re-edited  by 
E.  Hiller,  1800,  and  O.  Crusius,  1897);  J.  Sitzler  (1880);  E.  Ham- 
son  (1902) ;  T.  Hudson- Williams  (1910).  For  further  bibliographical 
references  see  the  two  last-mentioned  books.  There  is  a  prose 
translation  by  J.  Banks  in  Bohn's  Classical  Library  (1856),  which 
also  includes  verse  translations  by  J.  Hookham  Frere. 

(T.  H.  W,) 

THEOLOGY,  literally  the  science  which  deals  with  God  or 
the  gods.  The  word  is  Greek  (0€6s,  God;  X670S,  theory). 
But  doctrine  counted  for  less  in  Greek  or  Roman  religion  than 
in  Christianity,  and  forms  of  worship  for  more.  In  the  oldest 
usage  OeoKbyoi  were  those  who  dealt  in  myths,  like  Hesiod 
and  like  the  supposed  Orpheus,  the  deoXSym  par  excellence. 
Paul  Natorp  *  contends  that  ^coXoyla  in  Plato  *s  Republic 
refers  wholly  to  the  control  of  myths.  He  further  denies  that 
Aristotle  identified  his  First  Philosophy  with  a  "  theology," 
holding  the  text  of  the  Metaphysics  to  be  out  of  order  and 

^  Philosophische  Monaishefte  (1888),  Heft  i  and  2.  See  also 
Theism. 
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corrupted,  though  from  a  very  early  period;  He  regards  the 
Stoics  as  having  initiated  a  philosophical  theology,  and  gives 
numerous  references  for  the  "  three  theologies "  which  they 
distinig^ished*  Philo  the  Jew  is  also  quoted  a^  using  Ofokoyos 
of  poets,  of  Moses  pdr  excellence^  and  of  Greek  philosophers.  It 
is  possible  that  thie  epithet  Beokdyot  for  St  John  may  go  back 
as  far  as  Papias.  This  is  the  first  appeztrance  of  theteroEi  upon 
Christian  grpund.  The  primitive  application  of  ^€0X6704  to 
the  poets  and  myth-fanders  meets  us  again  in  Church  writers; 
but  there  is  ako  a  tendency  to  use  the  name  for  a  philosophical 
theology  based  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  In  this  sense 
Gregory  Nazianzen  also  receives  the  title  ^€0X6705,  His 
wepl  OeoXoyias  is  a  dissertation  on  the  knowledge  of  God.^ 
Many  centuries  later  Abelard  generalized  the  expression  in 
books  which  came  to  bear  the  titles  Theologia  Christiana  and 
Introductio  ad  Tkeologiam,  (Abelard  speaks  himself  of  "  theo- 
logia nostra.")*  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  even  in  these 
books  the  Trinity  and  Christology  are  the  topics  of  outstanding 
importance.  In  the  Sumtna  Theologiae  of  Thomas  Aquinas  the 
technical  sense  is  fully  established.  Except  in  special  circum- 
stances which  generally  explain  themselves,  e.g.  "Homeric 
Theology  "  (a  book  by  Nagelsbach),  Old  Testament  Theology, 
Comparative  Theology,  Natural  Theology,  the  word  in  mo4em 
languages  means  the  theology  of  the  Christian  Church.  What 
follows  here  will  be  confined  to  that  subject. 

While  the  word  points  to  God  as  the  special  theme  of  the 
theologian,  other  topics  inevitably  find  entrance.  Theistic 
Conttnu  philosophy  thinks  of  God  as  the  absolute  being;  and 
of  every  monotheistic  religion  insists,  not  indeed  that 

tbeoknar.  ^y^^  knowledge  of  God  includes  all  knowledge,  btit 
that  this  supremely  important  knowledge  throws  fresh  li^t 
upon  everything.  So,  with  an  added  Christian  intensity,  St 
Paul  declares:  ''  If  any  man  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature; 
the  old  things  are  passed  away;  behold,  they  are  become 
Bew-  But  all  things  are  of  God,  who  reconciled  us  to  himself 
through  Christ  "  (2  Cor.  v.  17,  18).  A  minimum  division  might 
be  threefold — GoUesbegriff,  SelbstbeurteUung^  Weltanschauung} 
But  historically  it  is  more  important  to  note  that  Christian 
theology  has  developed  as  a  doctrine  concerning  Christ:  his 
relation  to  God,  our  relation  to  God  in  or  through  him.  For 
Christ  is  viewed  as  bringing  redemption— -a  conception  of  im- 
portance in  many  religions,  but  in  none  so  important  as  in 
Christianity.  Indeed,  another  possibility  opens  up  here.  In- 
stead of  being  mainly  a  doctrine  concerning  God,  or  one  con- 
cerning Christ,  theology  may  be  construed  as  being  mainly  the 
theory  of  Christian  experience.  Most  schools  of  theology  will 
concur,  however,  in  giving  prominence  to  a  complementary  point 
of  view  and  making  their  systems  a  study  of  Divine  revelation. 
Even  if  they  accept  Natural  Theology,  they  generally  hold  that 
Christian  theology,  properly  so  called,  begins  at  a  further  point. 
Those  who  deny  this  were  formerly  called  Naturalists,  i,e, 
d^niers  oi  supernatural  revelation;  those  who  extend  the 
province  of  reason  in  theology,  and  push  back  the  frontier 
of  revelation,  are  often  called  Rationalists.^  Such  being  the 
Tbeahgy  usual  point  of  view,  it  is  plain  that  the  claim  of 
««•  theology  to  be  a  science,  or  a  group  of  sciences,  is 

Mchaet*  made  in  a  sense  of  its  own.  In  so  far  as  theology  is 
orderly,  coherent,  systematic,  and  seeks  to  rest  upon  good 
grounds  of  some  sort,  it  may  be  called  a  science.  But,  in  so  far 
as  it  claims  to  deal,  with  special  revelation,  it  Ufts  itself  out  of 
the  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  turns  away  from  natural  know- 

*  Other  usages  of  Beoikoyta  are  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  (St 
John  Chrysostom,  quoted  in  Konstantinides'  Greek  Lexicon)^  Old 
and  New  Testaments  (Theodoret,  ib.) ;  Greek  theology  and  Mosaic 
or  revealed  theology  (Theodoret). 

*  F.  Nitzsch  in  Herzog-Plitt,  Realencyk,  (1877).  Fuller  detaik  I 
regarding  Abelard*s  writings  in  the  same  author's  art.  in  H*2og-  ' 
Hauck(i896). 

*  So  Ritschl,  following  Schleiermacher,  Der  Christliche  Glaube, 
§30-       ' 

*  A.  W.  Benn  (History  of  English  Rationalism  in  the  igth  Cent.) 
goes  beyond  ordinary  usage  in  defining  rationalism  as  a  laafilitanc 
theory  opposed  to  all  beliefin  God. 


ledge  towards  what  it  regards  as  more  intimate  messages  from 
God.  ^ 

Two  special  usages  should  be  noted:  (i)  a  medieval  use  of 
•'  theology  "  for  mystical  or  intuitive  knowledge  of  God,  as  in  the 
wellrknown  book  called  Theolopa  Germanica;  (2)  *'  theology 
proper,"  in  Protestant  systems,  is  the  portion  of  theology  which 
deals  di^rectly  with  the  doctrine  of  God. 

Atiother  characteristic  of  theology  is  its  secondary  and 
reflective  character.  Religion,  therefore,  is  earlier  than  theo- 
logy. Or  the  theology  which  rehgion  contains  is  in  Tb^ohgy 
a  state  of  solution — vaguely  defined  a]3kd  suffused  «atf 
with  emotion;  important  practically,  but  intellectu-  'J*'**^* 
ally  unsatisfying.  "Scientific"  theology  contrasts  with  this 
as  a  laboratory  extract.  History  may  soften  the  contrast  by 
discovering  transitional  forms,  and  by  showing  the  religious 
interest  at  work  in  theology  as  well  as  the  scientific  interest 
affecting  early  utterances  of  religion.  Still,  this  contrast  enters 
into  the  meaning  of  divines  when  they  say  that  they  are  at 
work  upon  a  science,  A  religious  man  need  no  more  be  a 
theologian  thaa  a  poet  need  have  a  theory  of  aesthetics. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  Christian  th^logy?  It  is 
not  the  truism  it  may  seem  if  we  reply  that  we  are  to  find  it 
in  the  writings  of  theologiasns.  As  authorities  control-  s^are^B. 
ling  their  wprk,  theologians  may  name  the  Bible, 
or  tradition,  or  the  religious  consciousness,  or  the  Church,  or 
some  combination  of  these.  But  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  is 
not  systematic,  and  the  authority  of  consciousness  is  vague; 
while  the  preeds  into  which  Church  tradition  crystallizes  emerge 
out  of  long  theological  discussions.  Ordinarily,  doctrine  has 
been  in  close  connexion  not  only  with  edification  but  with  con- 
troversy. Anselm  of  Canterbury  stands  alraost  alone  among 
the  great  theological  masters  in  working  purely  from  a  scientific 
interest;  this  holds  alike  of  his  contribution  to  theism  and  of 
his  doctrine  of  Atonement.  Among  the  earlier  theological  state- 
ments are  catechetical  books,  e.g.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  These 
books  'record  doctrinal  instruction  given,  for  practical  ends,  tq 
laymen  of  adult  years  who  were  candidates  for  baptism.  Dis-r 
interested  discussions  by  experts  for  experts  is  medieval  rather 
than  primitive.  Modem  catechisms  in  the  form  of  question  and 
ani^wer  for  the  instruction  of  batptized  children  are  sometimes 
convenient  if  dry  summaries  of  doctrine  (e.g.  the  Westminster 
Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism);  but  sometimes  they  have  the 
glow  of  religious  tenderness,  like  Luther's  Lesser  Catechism,  or 
the  Heidelberg  Cateckism,  They  generally  expound  (i)  The 
Apostles'  Creed,  (2)  the  Ten  Commandments,  (3)  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Medieval  theology  has  an  appearance  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  Apostles'  Creed  when  it  divides  the  substance 
of  doctrine  into  (usually)  twelve  "  articles  "  — not  always  the 
same  twelve — ^a  reminiscence  of  the  legendary  composition  of 
the  Creed  in  twelve  sections  by  the  twelve  apostles.  This 
treatment,  however,  has  little  real  influence  upon  the  structure 
of  medieval  theology.  German  Protestant  writers,  again,  foljoiy- 
ing  their  catechisms,  often  distinguish  three  articles-^of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This,  too,  is  no  more 
than  convenient  phraseology. 

Before  the  Christian  age,  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  reflective 
thinking  in  the  Jewish  schools,  though  the  interest  there  was  legal 
rather  than  speculative.  To  some  extent  Christianity  in-  _  .  ^ 
herited  this  Jewish  theology*  True,  Jesus  Christ  sprang  'Z  f 
from  the  people.  He-was  a"  layman"  (Paul  Wernle),  with-  ^^"^sy* 
out  technical  Jewish  loiie.  The  great  attainment  of  the  Oki  Testat 
ment,  'ethical  monothei^a,  had  become  the  common  property  of  the 
nation ;  it  occurs^  in  Christianity  as  a  simple  presupposition.  Earb^ 
Christian  writers  find  it  unnecessary  to  prove  what  no  one  dreams  of 
^questioning*  Along  with  this  great  doctrine  there  pass  on  into  Chris- 
tianity the  slowly  attained  hope  of  resurrection  and  the  dreadful 
doctrine  of  future  punishment  tor  the  wicked.  Leading  thoughts  in 
the  tefeurhing-  of  Jesus,  so  far  as  they  are  new,  are  the  Fatherhood  of 
God-^-new  at  least  in  the  central  place  given  it— the  imminence 
of  the. "  kingdom  '*  or  judgment  of  God,  and  Jesus'  own « place  tw 
"  Messiah/'  i.e.  as  king  (and  as  judge).  The  "second  fouHdef"  of 
Christianity,.  Paul  of  Tarsus,  was  indeed  rabbinioall^  trained.  His 
recoil  firom  Judaism  is  all  the  more  intense  because  of  stPM. 
the-BpeeieA  intellectual  presuppositions  which  he  con- 
tinued to  share  with  Judaism.  In  many  respects,  Pauline  Chris- 
tianity is  the  obverse  of  the  Pharisaic  creed.    Modern  Christians  afe 
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tempted  to  charge  the  seeming  extravagance  of  St  Paul's  thought 
upon  his  Jewish  inheritance,  while  modern  Jews  are  tempted  to 
stigmatize  them  as  grotesque  exagserations  of  reasonable  rabbinical 
doctrines.  Probably  both  are  right,  and  both  wrong.  The  germs 
were  Jewish;  but,  transported  to  a  new  soil,  and  watered  with  a 
new  enthusiasm,  they  assumed  new  forms.  These  cannot  claim 
the  merit  of  correctness,  but  they  are  works  of  religious  p;enius. 
At  the  same  time,  they  employ  all  the  resources  of  dialectic,  and 
have,  therefore,  taken  quite  half  the  journey  from  primary  religion 
to  theology.  But  the  dislocation  of  religious  thinking,  when 
Christianity  ceased  to  be  a  Jewish  faith  and  found  a  home  with 
Gentiles,  destroyed  the  continuity  of  Paulinism  and  of  Jewish 
thought  working  through  St  Paul.  In  later  times,  when  Paulinism 
revived,  the  epistles  spoke  for  themselves,  though  they  were  not 
always  correctly  understood.  It  should  be  added  that,  according 
to  A.  Harnack,  Hellenistic  Judaism  had  worked  out  the  principles 
of  a  theology  which  simply  passed  on  into  the  Greek-speaking 
Christian  Church. 

Besides  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (best  preserved  in  the  first 
three  gospels)  and  the  teaching  of  Paul  (in  six,  ten,  or  thirteen 
CoaUtttM  epistles),  the  recent  "  science  "  of  New  Testament 
of  New  theology  finds  other  types  of  doctrine.  The  Epistle  to 
Testa'  the  Hebrews  is  a  parallel  to  Paulinism,  working  out 
"*^**  upon  independent  lines  the  finality  of  Christianity 
and  its  superiority  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  Johannine 
Gospel  and  Epistles  are  later  than  Paulinism,  and  presuppose 
its  leading  or  less  startling  positions.  Whatever  historical 
elements  may  be  preserved  in  Christ's  discourses  as  given  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  these  discourses  fit  into  the  author's  type  of 
thought  better  than  into  the  synoptical  framework.  They  have 
been  transformed,  i  Peter  is  good  independent  Paulinism. 
The  Epistle  of  James  may  breathe  a  Christianized  Jewish 
legalism,  or,  as  others  hold,  it  may  breathe  the  legalism  (not 
untouched  by  Jewish  influences)  of  popular  Gentile- Christian 
thought.  The  Johannine  Apocalypse  is  chiefly  interesting  as 
an  apocalypse.  F.  C.  Baur  and  his  school  interpreted  it  as  a 
manifesto  of  anti-Pauline  Jewish  Christianity;  on  the  contrary, 
it  closely  approaches  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  his 
Christology.  Other  writings  are  of  less  importance.  Acts  is 
indeed  of  interest  in  showing  us  Paulinism  in  a  later  stage;  the 
writer  wishes  to  reproduce  his  great  master's  thought,  but  his 
Paulinism  is  simplified  and  cut  down.  Possibly  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  show  the  same  process.  When  we  go  outside  the  New 
Testament,  this  involuntary  lack  of  grasp  becomes  even  more 
marked. 

Neither  the  theory  of  infallible  inspiration,  with  its  assertion  of 
absolute  uniformity  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  Baur's  criticism, 
with  its  assertion  of  irreconcilable  antagonisms,  is  borne  out  by 
facts.  The  New  Testament  is  many-sided,  but  it  has  a  predominant 
8piritua,l  unity.  Only  in  minor  details  do  contradictions  emerge.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  criticism  has  broken  up  the  historicalunity 
of  the  New  Testament  collection  and  placed  many  of  its  components 
ttde  by  side  with  writings  which  have  never  been  canonijsed, 
and  which  conservative  vrriters  had  supposed  to  be  distinctly 
later.  But  in  regard  to  date  there  has  been  a  remarkable  retreat 
from  the  earlier  critical  assertions.  And  at  any  rate,  since  the  New 
Testament  canon  was  set  up.  New  Testament  writings  have  had  a 
theological  influence  which  no  others  can  claim. 

On  both  sides  of  the  ^reat  transition  from  being  a  Jewish  to 
being  a  Gentile  faith,  Chnstianity,  according  to  recent  study,  mani- 
"EoihaM'  ^^sted  itself  as  "enthusiastic."  We  may  distinguish 
laMm  '*  several  points  in  this  conception,  (i)  Most  important, 
T  .     perhap8-*<he  end  of  the  world  was  held  to  be  close  at 

ha/id:  "  Kinedom  of  God  "  as  generally  used  was  an  eschatological 
concept;  and,  whatever  difliculties  there  may  be  as  to  certain 
gospel  passages,  Christ,  to  say  the  least,  cannot  have  disclaimed 
this  view.  The  watchword  rings  through  all  the  New  Testament—^ 
"  the  Lord  is  at  hand."  A  broader  popular  form  was  given  to  this 
expectation  in  "  Chiliasm  " — the  doctrine  of  the  *'  Thousand  " 
years'  reign*  of  Christ  on  earth  (Rev.  xx.  1-7).  But  even  Chiliasm 
— which  itself  has  its  subtler  and  its  josser  modification? — is  found 
in  early  Gentile  as  well  as  in  early  Jewish  Christianity.  (2)  i  Corin- 
thians shows  us  a  Christian  community  filled  witJi  disturbances, 
and  apparently  without  recognized  officials.  The  democratic,  or 
rather  theocratic,  rights  of  the  spiritual  man  were  for  a  time  relied 
on  to  Extemporize  so  much  Church  government  as  might  be  needed 
till  the  Master  returned.  Yet  die  t^ginnings  of  Church  order  come 
earlier  than  those  of  doctrine  proper,  and  much  earlier  than  the 
cooling  of  eschatological  hopes.     (3)  There  are  traces  inside  and 

■  *  Four  hundred  years  is  another  significant  figure  in  the  Jewish 
book,  4  Ezra. 


outside  the  New  Testament  of  aversion  to'  recetving  .  back  .into 
Church  fellowship  those  who,  after  confessing  Chrisit,  Jbad  l^een 
guilty  of  grave  sins.  The  New  Testament  evioence  is  by  no  means 
uniform  ^contrast  Heb.  vi.  4-6,  x.  26-51;  i  John  v.  16;  with 
2  Cor.  li.  7) ;  but  this  high  conception  of  Church  holiness  is  attested 
by  a  series  of  rigorist  '^heresies  during  the  early  centuries;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of  eschatological  enthusiasm. 
Those  who  had  fallen  were  not  banished  from  hope,  even  by  the 
rigorists.  Still,  their  case  was  held  over  for  a  higher  Judge;  while 
the  Church,  especially  in  these  more  Puritian  and  separatist  groups, 
kept  her  garments  white.  (4)  The  enthusiastic  view  of  the  possi- 
bibties  of  the  Christian  life — associated,  as  modern  and  ^|)ecially 
Western  Christians  must^  suspect,  with  shallow  external  views  cm 
sin — ^lent  itself  to  belief  in  sinless  perfection.  Even  St  Paul  has 
been  supposed,  not  without  a  certain  plausibility,  to  teach  the 
sinless  j>eriection  of  real  Christians.  The  West,  with  its  theology 
protesting  in  the  background,  but  in  vain,  still  sings  the  prayer  of 
the  Te  Deum: "  Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  to  keep  us  this  day  without  sin." 

Such  an  enthusiastic  temper  does  not  lend  itself  to  cooT  theory. 
Why  should  theology  labour  at  definitions?  '*The  Lord  is  at 
hand;"  a  Christians  one  wisdom  is  to  be  ready  to  ...  .  . 
meet  him.  And  yet  materials  for  theology  were  richly  ^*""*' 
provided  even  during  this  period.  That  is  true  above  all  fjl^-,^ 
of  the  man  whom  we  know  best  in  New  Testament  days —  '^"'ttF' 
St  Paul.  Himself  through  and  through  animated  with  the  joyful 
hope,  even  when  prepared  to  surrenoer  (2  Cor.  v.  S;  Phil.  i.  23, 
ii.  17)  the  prospect  of  personal  survival  (i  Thess.  iv.  17;  I  Cor. 
XV.  51,  52)  until  that  bright  day,  yet  as  a  teacher  he  lays 
such  stress  upon  Christ's  first  coming  that  the  emphasis  on  the 
second  Advent  may  be  struck  out — leaving  still,  we  might  almost 
claim,  a  complete  Paulinism.  He  who  planned  his  campaigns  to 
the  great  civilized  centres  of  Corinth,  Ephesus  and  Rome,  and 
thus  prepared  for  a  historic  future  of  which  he  did  not  dream, 
drew  his  parallels  of  thought  with  no  less  firm  hand,  and  showed 
himself  indeed  "  a  wise  master-builder." 

In  one  aspect  Montanism  is  the  central  reaction  of  the  primitive 
Christian  enthusiasm  against  the  forces  which  w«re  transforming 
its  character.  Of  course  it  had  other  aspects  and  elements  as  well. 
Hippolytus  and  Novatian  repeat  the  protest  less  vehemently; 
Donatism  shows  it  blended  with  later  hierarchical  ideas. 

But,  when  the  enthusiasm  cooled,  it  was  Greek  thought  wliich 
interpreted  the  contents  of  Christianity.  The  process  of  change 
is  called  by  Harnack  sometimes  **  secularization"  and  nnekla* 
sometimes  '  Hellenization."  "Acute  Hellenizing,**  we  are  j^^ 
told,  took  the  form  of  Gnosticism.  The  Gnostics  were  '^'^ 
the  "  first  theologians."  When  the  Church  in  turn  began  to  prtkluce 
a  theology  of  her  own  she  was  imitating  as  well  as  gtuirdin^  against 
those  wayward  spirits.  What  was  to  be  the  central  topic?  The 
Church's  first  creed  had  been  *'  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus"  (A  Ritschl);  but  the  "Rule  of  Faith" 
(Irenaeus;  Teftullian,  who  uses  the  exact  expression;  Origen)— 
that  summary  of  religiously  important  facts  which  was  meant  to 
ward  off  error  without  reliance  on  speculations  such  as  the  L^igos 
doctrine — built  itself  up  along  the  lines  of  the  baptismar  formula 
of  Matt,  xxviii.  ip.*  There  are  traces  in  the  New  Testament  of  a 
baptismal  confession  simply  of  the  name  of  Christ  (i  Cor.'i.  13,  15; 
Rom.  vi.  2;  cf.  even  the  late  verse  Acts  viii.  37),  not  of  the  three- 
fold name.  Mcfreover,  textual  criticism  points  to  an  early  type  of 
reading  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19  without  the  threefold  formula.  Still, 
it  is  strange  how  completely  this  seemingly  isolated  passage  takes 
command  of  the  development  of  early  theology. 

Out  of  the  Rule  of  Faith  there  came  in  time  what  tradition  mis- 
calls the  Apostles'  Creed — the  Roman  baptismal  creed,, a  formulary 
of  great  importance  in  all  the  West;  then  other  cr<?eds,  which 
also  are  in  a  sense  expansions  of  the  Rule  of  Faith.     The  Greek 
mind  threw  itself  upon  the  problem — who  precisely  is  Jesus  Christ 
the  Lord?    His  Messiahship  is  asserted;  who  tnen  is   u^^ 
the  Messiah?  and  this  second  figure  in  the  baptismal  JJJSLJJL. 
confession?     A    provisional    answer,    linking    Christian  ^^dof 
theology  with  the  philosophical   theology  of  antiquity,  p^fg^g  ^ 
asserted  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  divine  Logos.     But  this  cbrUU 
assertion  was  expanded  and  refined  upon  till  two  great 
doctrines  had  been  built  up — that  of  the  Trinity  of  divine  Persons 
}n  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  that  of  the  union  of  two  distinct 
natures,  divine  and  human,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.    It  is 
curious  that  the  Syrian  church  of  the  4th  century  {e.g.  Aphraates) 
was  almost  unaffected  by  the  great  dogmatic  debates.    But  there 
is  no  hint  of  a  reasoned  rejection  of  Greek  developments  in  favour 
of  primitive  simplicity,  still  less  of  any  independent  theological 
development.    Aphxaates  accepts  the  Loeos  Christology,  and,  $oon 
after  his  time,  his  church  is  found  on  the  beaten  track  of  oirthodoxy. 


*  If -Harnack  Is  right  in  regarding  a  New  Testament  canon  as 
one  of  the  "  Apostolical  authorities  "  which  the  Church  brougjht 
into  the  field  against  Gnosticism,  we  see  the  truth  on  historical 
grounds  of  the  position  taught  on  dogmatic  grounds  by  R.  Rainy 
{Delivery  and  Devdopmeni  of  Christian  Doctrine) — scripturaV faith 
not  the  starting-point  but  the  goal  of  theological  development. 
The  starting-point  is  rather  the  "  Rule  of  Faith. 
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Modern  .^bri^tiai^s , generally  trust  thU  development;  and  ^L 
of  them  niu'^t  admit  that  it  seeks  to  answer  a  question  arising 
out  of  the  elements  of  New  Testament  belief.  There  is  one  God ; 
but  also  there  is  one  Lord ;  how  are  the  two  related?  The  strongest 
claim  that  can  be  put  forward  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
that  it  is  loyal  to  Christ  without  being  disloyal  to  the  Divine  unity. 
Concurrently,  there  was  a  speculative  or  philosophical  interest ; 
and  some  prefer  to  defend  Tnnitarianism  as  a  reconciliation  of  the 
personafity '  with  the  infinity  of  God.  But  the  biblical  materials 
worked  up  in  the  doctrine  betray  little  sign  of  any  except  a  religious 
interest.  We  may  take  it  as  well  established  that  St  Paul  (2  Cor. 
viii.  9:  Phil.  ii.  5-1 1)  taught  the  personal  pre-existence  of  Christ. 
A.  M.  Fairbaim  {PhU,  of  Christicen  Religion,  p.  476)  has  argued 
that  Paul  could  not  have  given  this  teaching  unless  be  had  known 
of  Christ's  advancing  the  claim.  Fairbairn  barely  refer*  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  this  connexion,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Matt. 
xi.  27' will  bear  such  weight  as  he  puts  upon  it.  Of  course,  we 
might  seek  to  inf^r  an  unwritten  tradition  of  Christ's  words;  but 
without  pedantic  ultia^'Protestant  devotion,  to  written  scnpture, 
one  may  distrust  on  scientific  grounds  the  attempt  to  reconstruct 
tradition  by  a  process  of  inference.  If  such  records  as  John  vi.  36, 
viii.  58,  ixvii.  3,  4  can  be  taken  as  historical,  we  may  feel  certain 
that  Jesus  taufi[ht  his  pre-existence.  If  not,  modern  Christian 
minds  -wUl  hanuy  repard  the  doctrine  as  more  than  a  speculation. 
Yet  we  should  mention  another  ar^ment  of  some  weight.  Thei^ 
is  no  trace  that  any  Jewish  Christian  critics  challenged  St  Paul's 
Christology.  .  This  may  point  to  its  bein^  the  Christology  of  the 
whole  Church.    If  so,  who  could  first  teach  it  except  the  one  Master? 

W.  Bousset  has  suggested  that  the  title  *'  Son  pi  Man  '*  (Dan.  vii. 
13),  used  by  Jesus,  may  have  come  to  imply  for  all  early  Christians 
personal  pre-existence.  W.  Wrede  and  others  have  more  boldly 
conjectured  that  the  Christ's  pre-existence  had  become  an  accepted 
element  in  Jewish  Messianic — it  certainly  occurs  in  one  portion  of 
the  Book  of  Enoch  and  in  4  Ezra^ — and  that  Paul  merelv  trans- 
ferred to  Jesus  a  do(;trine  which  he  had  held  while  still  in  the  Jews' 
religion.  "  Son  of  God  "  might  seem  to  carry  us  further  still ; 
but  the  Old  Testament  makes  free  use  of  the  title  as  a  meta- 
phorical honbur,  and  we  have  no  proof  that  any  Jewish  school 
interpreted  the  phrase  differently. 

The  rival  type  of  early  theology  is  known  as  Adopt  ion  ism  or 
Adoptianism  (q-v.).  According  to  it,  the  man  Jesus  was  exalted 
Adoodaw  *®  Messianic  or  divine  rank.  It  has  been  argued  that 
Iggf  the  narrative  of  Christ's  baptism  points  to  an  Aaoptionist 

Christology,  and  that  the  genealogies  of  Jesus  (through" 
Joseph)  presuppose  tnis  type  of  belief  if  not  a  still  lower  view  of 
Christ's  person.  It  has  further  been  argued  that  the  narratives 
of  the  Vrrgin  birth  (Matthew,  Luke)  are  an  intermediate  stage  in 
Christology.  When  pre-existence  is  clearly  taught  (Paul,  John), 
virgin  birth,  it  is  suggested,  loses  its  importance;  another  theory 
of  Divine  Sonship  has  established  itself.  This  trenchant  anahrsis  is, 
however,  not  universally  admitted.  Further  development  of  doctrine 
weeded  out  the  last  traces  of  Adoptionist  belief,*  though  Christ's 
exaltation  continued  to  be  taught  irt  correlation  to  His  humilia- 
tion (Phil.  ii.  81,  and  became  in  due  time  a  dogmatic  locus  in 
Protestantism. 

Thef  lineaments  of  Greek  Christian  theology  show  themselves 
more  cleariy  in  Justin  Martyr  than  in  the  other  Apologists,  but 
JuBifm,  Still  moi^  plainly  in  Irenaeus,  who,  with  Uttle  specu- 
inmrnmat  lative  power,  keeps  the  safe  middle  path.  TertulliBn's 
T^'f".  legal  ttaming  as  a  lawyer  was  a  curious  comcidence, 
if  nothing  more,  and  those  legal  concepts,  which  shoyir 
themselves  strongly  in  him  have  done  much  t9  mould  the 
Western  type  of  Christian  theology.  He  had  g^eat  influence 
on  the  cotise  of  Latin  theology,  partly  through'  his  own 
writings,' buf  still  mote  through  the  spell  he  cast  upOkn,|Cyprian. 
At  Alexandria,  Clement  and  his  great  pupil  Origen  state  Chris- 
tianity in  tetms  of  philosophy.  Origen's  treatise,  De  Principiis, 
6iigen.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  some  respects  the  greatest  theo- 
logical system  in  the  whole  of  Church  history.  '  The 
Catechetical  school  was  primarily  meant  for  instructing  adult 
inquirers  into  Christianity.  But  it  had  attained  the  rank  of  a 
Christian  university;  and  in  this  treatise  Origen  does  not 
furtiish  mill:'  for  babes;  he  Mrrites  for  himself  and  for 
like-minded  friends.  Wildly  conjectural  as  it  may  seem,  his 
thinkin^thoiigh  partly  Greek  and  only  in  part  biblical — ^is 

*  The  passages  referred  to  have  sometimes,  -but  with  00  great 
probability,  been  regarded  as  Christian  infiltrations.  ; 

'Adoptioniftm  is  one  species  of  Monarchiaiiisni.  The  other 
species,  Modalism,  has  its  most  important  type  historically  in 
Sabellianism.  And  the  name  Sabellianism  is  often  loosely  applied 
(e^.  to  Swedenborgianism)  to  any  modalistic  Monarchianism 
(Christ  one  phase  of  God.  Not  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  but 
a  threefold  revelation  of  a  God  strictly  one  in  person). 


comffletbiy  iused  together  in  his  own  mind.  Nor  does  ft  ever 
suffer  from  lack  of  thoroughness.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
word  as  the  theology  of  free  will. 

Unfaltering  use  is  made  of  that  conception  as  a  key  to  all  religious 
and  moral  problems*  Usually,  apologists  and  divines  are  h^mpeoed 
by  the  fact  that,  beyond  a  certjwa  limited  range,  men  cannot  b^ 
regarded  as  separable  moral  unita.  A  new  world,  itfter  death,  may 
be  called  in  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old ;  but  anomalies  remain 
which  faith  in. a  future  immortality  does  not  touch.  Origen  called 
in  a  second  new  world — that  of  pre-existence.  All  souls  were  tried 
once,  with  equal  privilege;  all  fell,  save  ooe,  who  steadily  clave 
to  the  Logos,  and  thus  merited  to  become  in  due  time  the  human 
soul  of  Jesus  Christ.  No  higher  function  could  be  given  to  free 
will;  unless,  by  an  extravagance,  some  theologian  should  teach 
that  the  Almighty  Himself  had  merited  His  sovereignty  by  the 
virtuous  use  of  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  a  shadow  is  cast 
upon*  the  future  by  Origen's  fear  that  incalculable  free  will  may 
agaia  depart  from  God.  Human  birth  in  a  grossly  material  body 
is  partly  cue  to  the  pre-temporal  fall  of  souls;  here  we  see  in  Origen 
the  Greek,  the  duahst  (mind  and  matter),  the  ascetic,  and  to  some 
extent  the  kinsman  of  the  Gnostics.  But  he  breaks  away  again 
when  he  asserts  that  God  ever  wills  to  do  good,  and  is  seeking 
each  lost  soul  until  He  fiuad  it.    Even  Satan,  must  repent  and  live.' 

It  was  not  possible  that  this  brilliant  tour  de  force  should 
become  the  theology  of  Christendom.  Origen  contributed  one 
or  two  points  to  the  central  development  of  thought;  e.g,  the 
Son  of  God  is  "  eternally  "  begotten  in  a  continuous  process. 
But  wliile  to  Origen  creation  also  was  a  continuous  process,  an 
unspeculative  orthodoxy  struck  out  the  latter  point  as  incon- 
sistent with  biblical  teaching;  and  we  must  grant  that  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Divine  Son  adds  a  more  distinctive 
glory  to  the  Logos  when  it  is  no  longer  balanced  by  an  eternal 
creation.  While  the  Church  thus  lived  upon  fragments  of 
Origen's  wisdom,  lovers  of  the  great  scholar  and  thinker,  who' 
had  dominated  his  age,  and  reconciled  many  a  heretic  to  his 
own  version  of  orthodoxy,  must  submit  to  have  him  branded 
as  a  heretic  in  later  days,  when  all  freedom  of  thought  was 
falling  under  suspicion. 

For  a  time,  freedom  in  scholarship  Hngered  in  the  younger 
rival  of  Alexandria,  the  school  of  Antioch;  though  speculation 
was  never  so  strong  there.  Alexandria,  on  the  other  hand, 
tended  to  be  unduly  speculative  and  allegorizing  even  in  its 
scholarship.  The  antagonism  of  the  two  schools  governs  much 
of  the  history  of  doctrine;  and  behind  it  we  can  trace  in  part 
the  contrast  between  Church  Platonism  and  what  churchmen, 
called  Aristotelianism. 

Arius,  a  Libyan  by  birth,  of  Antioch  by  training  (though 
earlier  than  the  greatest  days  of  that  theolo^cal  school),  and  a 
presbyter  of  Alexandria,  represents  the  working  of  Aristo-  j^rianUmi 
tdiantsm.  His  cfaieC  opponent,  Athanasius,  is  probably 
the  greatest  Christian  t  11  Origen  is  the  greatest  thinker,  among  all 
the  Greek  fathers.  Few  will  deny  that  Athanasius  stood  for  the 
Christiah  view  of  the  questions  at  issue,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples held  in  common  by  all  disputants.  Arius  repre- 
aeated:a\ahaUow  if  hcmest  mtellectualism^  He  found  it 
necesaar^y,  tp  think  clearly  and  defme  sharply ;  but  Athanasius 
found  i|  necessary  to  believe  in  a  divine  redemption.  According 
to  Hamack,  Athanasius  simplified  the  faith  of  his  time  by  fastening 
on '  the  essential  poinb^human  immortality  or  '*  deificatk>n  ' 
derouffh  the-  iDcamation  of  mie  God.  Oosmic  thearies  of  the  work- 
of  a  Logos  sul^rdinate  to  the  Father  fell  in^o  the  baekgrouAd»> 
*0/ioo6(rtos,  successfully  discredited  earlier  as  a  Sabellian  formula 
by  Paul  of  Samosata,  was  now  found  to  be  the  one  unambi- 
guous term  which  asserted  that  Christ  was  truly  God  (Council  of 
Nicaca,  a.d.  325)  and  iyrhitraavs  (Lat.  persoea)  .foeoame  the  technical 
nanie  for  es^ch  of  the  Divine  Three.  ^  Athanasius  himself  tcjed  ^o 
draw  a  distinction  between  affirming  the  Spn  .6nQo(f<nos,  and 
calling  Him  fiovooCaioi,  Yet  it  seems  plain  that  he  considered 
Sabelfianirittg  reduction  of  the  Divine  Persons  to  phases  or  modes 
in  the  unity  a  lesser  evil  than  regarding  the  Logos  (witH  Arius) 
as  a  cr^ture,  however  dignifiedr  This  was  made  plaia  by  tht 
leniency  of  Athanasius  towards  Marcellus  of  Ancyra.  In  those 
da^s  there  was  no  word  for  "  Person  "  as  modern  philo*  Marc^Uut* 
^ophy* defines  it;  perhaps  no  word  would  h^ve  -served 
the  purpose  of  the  •  Church  if  precisely  so  de6ned.  The  result 
is,  however,  that  a  critic  of  doctrine  sometimes  questions  whether 
Athanasianism  offers  a  definition  of  the  mystery  at  all,  or  only 

^.Harnack,  takes  a  different  view  of  Origen;  the  certainty  of 
ultimate  salvation  overbears  free  will  with  a  sort  of  physical  neces- 
sity. He  also  thinks  that  in  Origen's  esoteric  doctrine  the  historical 
Christ  becomes  unimportant.    That  is  a  severe  judgment. 


Aibaam 
aslus. 
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i  phrases,  and  ^  longer  list  of  phrases  irhidh*are 
^etical.    The  long  and  dubious  conflicts, of  opinion 
.ch  history  but  left  few  traces  on  doctrine;  Athanasius 
.ohed  through   all  the  reaction  against  Nicaea,  and  his 
ultimately  conc^uered  the  Catholic  Church.     There  is  only 
to  notice,  that  it  conouered  under  the  great  Cappadocians 
rheCafi'     (Basil,    Gregory    Nazianzen,    Gregory   of    Nyssa),  who 
^j^oc|m!»,  represented    a    somewhat    different    type   of  teaching."- 
The  Trinity  in  Unity  stood  firm ;  but,  mstead  of  recog- 
nizing God  as  one  yet  in  some  sense  three,  men  now  began  to 
recognize  three  Divine  beings,  somewhat  definitely  distinguished  in 
rank  each  from  each  and  yet  in  some  sense  one.    Athanasius's  piety 
is  thus  brought  into  association  with  the  details  of  Logos  specula- 
tion.   The  new  type  passed  on  into  the  West  through  Augustine, 
.  and  the  so-called   Athanasian  creed,  which  states  an 

iS^s '  Augustinian  version  of  Greek  dogma.  There  is  indeed 
TrJalimri'  ^^^  immense  change.  Subordinationism  is  blotted  out, 
anism.  more  even  than  by  Athanasius.  On  these  lines  modem 
popular  orthodoxy  maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
It  seeks  to  prove  its  case  by  asserting  first  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
secondly  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  modern  idea  of 
personality,  though  with  doubtful  fairness,  helps  the  change. 

The  first  great  supplement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  ar 
Son  was  the  more  explicit  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Mace- 
DoGtrb§9  donius,  who  defended  the  semi-Arian  or  Homolousian 
of  the  position  that  the  Spirit  was  merely  a  Divine  in- 
SplHU  fluence — Origen  had  held  the  Spirit  to  be  a  creature 
— was  branded  as  a  heretic  (Synod  of  Alexandria,  362 ;  Council 
of  Constantinople,  381);  a  strong  support  to  Cappadocian  or 
modern  Trinitarianism.  Then,  in  the  light  of  the  affirmation 
of  Christ's  full  divinity,  the  problems  of  His.  person  necessarily 
received  further  attention.  Did  the  Divine  Logos  take  the 
place  of  the  higher  rational  soul  in  the  humanity  of  Jesus? 
So  Apollinaris  or  ApoUinarius  of  Laodicea  taught,  but  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  (381)  marked  the  position  as  heretical. 
Did  the  two  natures,  human  and  divine,  remain  so  separated 
in  Jesus  as  to  jeopardize  the  unity  of  His  person  ?  This  was 
the  view  which  Cyril  of  Alexandria  ascribed  to  Nestorius,  who 
hesitated  to  call  Mary  ^cot6icos,  and  represented  the  tradition 
of  the  Antiochene  school.  Such  views  were  marked  as  heretical 
by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431),  the  decision  resulting  in  a 
profound  and  lasting  schism.  Did  the  two  natures  coalesce  in 
Manopby  Jesus  SO  as  to  constitute  a  single  nature?  This  is 
s/tos.  the  Monophysite  or  Eutychian  view,  developed  out 

of  the  Alexandrian  tradition  ("  Eutychianism  is  simply  Cyril- 
lianism  run  mad,"  A.  B.  Bruce).  The  Council  of  Chalcedon 
(451)  rejected  the  Alexandrian  extreme  in  its  turn,  guided  by 
Leo  of  Rome's  celebrated  letter,  and  thus  put  the  emphasis  on 
the  duality  rather  than  the  unity  in  Christ's  person.  Another 
grave  and  lasting  schism  was  the  result.  Two  great  doctrinal 
traditions  had  thus  been  anathematized;  the  narrow  line  of 
orthodoxy  sought  still  to  keep  the  middle  track.  Was  there  at 
Moaotbe'  least  unity  of  will  in  Jesus?  No,  said  orthodoxy; 
^<!m.  He  had  two  independent  faculties  of  will,  divine  and 

human.  The  Maronites  of  Syria,  reconciled  to  the  see  of  Rome 
in  1182,  probably  represent  the  Monothelete  schism.  John  of 
Bnkrpoa^  Damascus's  theory  of  Enhypostasy  (Christ's  max^hood 
<Mx<  not  impersonal,   but  made  personal  only   through 

union  with  His  Godhead)  is  held  by  some  to  be  the  coping- 
stone  of  this  great  dogmatic  development. 

In  the  Trinity  the  problem  is  to  combine  independence  and 
unity;  in  Christology,  to  combine  duality  of  nature*  with  the 
Th9d9th  unity  of  the  person.  Verbally  this  v&  done;  is  it 
ttHioas  done  substantially?  The  question,  Who  is  Jesus 
in  Baat  Christ?  has  been  pushed  to  the  very  end,,  and  authori- 
wd  West  ^tively  answered  in  the  definitions  of  Church  ortho- 
doxy.   With  these  the  Orthodox  Greek  Churches^— and  with 

^  Hamack  and  F.  Loofs  describe  them  as  belonging  to  the 
Homoiousian  party— believers  im  the  Son's  **  likeness  of  essence  " 
to  the  Father's,  not  "  identity  of  essence."  Bethune  Baker  vehe- 
mently denies  that  these  great  leaders  were  contented  with 
Homoiousianism.  Anyway,  we  must  remember  that  radical  theology 
had  gone  to  much  greater  extremes  in  denial  (Anomaeans — the  Son 
linlike  the  Father).  It  was  not  by  any  means  exclusively  the 
"  battle  of  a  diphthong." 

*  Spanish  Adoptianism  breaks  up  the  unity  almost  without 
disguise. 


'their  divergent  decisions  the  various  non-Orthodox.  Eastern 
Churches,  Coptic,  Armenian,  &c. — desire  to  rest  satisfied; 
theology  has  finished  its  work,  unless  in  so  far  as  it  is  to  be 
codified.  It  is  never  true  while  men  live  that  thought  is  at  a 
standstill;  but,  as  nearly  as  it  may  be  true,  Eastern  theology 
has  made  it  so.  In  the  West  the  decisions  of  the  great  councils 
have  been  accepted  as  a  datum.  They  enter  into  the  basis  of 
theology;  resiilts  attained  by  long  struggles  in  the  East  are 
simply  presuppoations  to  the  West;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
no  independent  interest  attaches  to  them  in  the  Western  world. 
They  are  taken  as  involved  in  redemption  from  sin — in  the 
Atonement,  or  in  the  sacraments.  Belief  in  the  Trinity  is 
almost  unbroken.  Western  Christendom  wishes  to  call  Christ 
God;  even  the  Ritschlian  school  uses  the  wonted  language  in 
the  light  of  its  own  definitions.  For  others,  the  Trinity  is  the 
accepted  way  of  making  that  confession.  It  becomes  of  prac- 
tical importance,  according  to  S.  T.  Coleridge,*  in  connexion 
with  Redemption.  It  passes,  therefore,  as  a  datuni  of  revela- 
tion. In  Christology  the  tradition  has  been  more  frequently 
challenged  since  the  Reformation. 

Hamack  criticizes  the  doctrinal  development.  He  considers  that 
Christianity  is  best  defended  on  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  is  a  man  chosen  and  equipped  for  His  task  by  God.  But 
in  the  Eastern  Church  the  religious  interest,  as  he  thinks,  points 
to  Monophysitism.  Dyophysite  orthodoxy  has  sterilized  Eastern 
Christianity,  or  thrown  it  upon  inferior  forms  of  piety.  Of  course 
this  does  not  mean  that  Hamack  considers  monophysitism  nearer 
the  historic  tmth,  or  nearer  the  normal  type  of  Christian  thought. 
On  the  contrary,  he  would  hold  that  the  scholarlv  tradition  of 
Antioch  more  nearly  reaches  the  real  historical  manhood  of  Jesus. 
But  if  it  be  presupposed  that  the  puqxise  of  Christ's  mission  was 
to  deify  men  by  bestowing^  physical  immortality,  then  we  must 
assume,  first,  Christ's  essential  Godhead,  and,  secondly,  the  fusion 
of  His  divine  and  human  natures.  Whatever  be  the  truth  in  the 
assertion  that  death  rather  than  sin  is  the  enemy  dreaded  by  Eastern 
Christianity,  and  immortality  rather  than  forgiveness  the  blessing 
craved,  it  is  difficult  to  take  the  talk  about  deification  as  anything 
more,  than  rhetoric.  Did  they  not  start  from  belief  in  one  God  r 
Was  not  polytheism  sdll  a  living  enemy  ?  It  is  a  more  obvious,  if 
perhaps  a  more  vulgar,  criticism  of  the  cpieat  development  to  say 
that  It  was  too  simply  intellectual — seeidng  clear-cut  definitions 
and  dogmas  without  measuring  the  resources  at  the  command  of 
Christians  or  the  urgency  of  their  need  for  such  things.  We  are 
sometimes  told  that  the  councils  simply  denied  error  after  error, 
affirming  little  or  nothing.  But  the  Trinity  and  the  Hypostatic 
Union  are  vast  speculative  constructions  reared  upon  slender 
biblical  data.  To  complain  of  the  over-subtlety  of  a  theological 
adversary  is  a  recognized  move  in  the  game;  it  may  constantly 
be  played  in  good  Taith;  it  proves  little  or  nothing.  The  facts 
appear  to  be,  that  the  Church  embarked  confidently  on  the  task 
ol  blending  philosophy  and  religion,  that  the  Trinity  satisfied  most 
minds  in  that  age  as  a  rational  («.«.  neo-platonic)  construction, 
but  that  in  Christology  the  data  or  the  methods  proved  less  tract- 
able. If  two  natures,  divine  and  human,  are  adaed  to  each  other, 
what  can  the  humanity  be  except  one  drop  in  the  ocean  of  divine 
power,  wisdom,  goodness?  The  biblical  authorities  plainly  set 
forth  "the  man  Christ  Jesus,"  but  theological  science  failed  to 
explain  how  Godhead  and  manhood  came  together  in  unity.  Fact 
and  theory  sprang  asunder;  for  theory  had  done  its  utmost,  and 
was  baffled.  Another  admission  ought  to  be  miadei  Western  con- 
tributions to  the  prolonged  debate  constantly  tended,  to  tak»  the 
form  of  asserting  truths  of  faith  rather  than  theories.  Yet  what 
was  the  whole  process  but  a  colossal  theory  ?  * 

One  perplexity  connected  with  theology  is  the  question,  How 
far  does  Christianity  succeed  in  embodying  its  essential  interests 
in  its  doctrines?  The  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  Purtber 
might  seem  to  have  succeeded  beyond  all  others,  ^•meata 
Factions  of  lay-folk,  who  quarrelled  furiously  over  Sj/^**" 
shades  of  opinion  never  heard  of  in  the  West,  and  "'* 
scarcely  intelligible  to  Western  minds  even  if  expounded,  might 
seem  to  have  placed  their  sincerity  beyond  all  question,  And 
yet  there  were  at  least  two  other  development^,  which,  were 
important  in  the  East  and  proved  still  more  so  in  the  West 
— the  legal  development  and  the  sacramental.  The  name 
"  Catholic "   is  one   which   Protestant   Christians    may    well 

» Cf.  Aids  to  Rejkciion,  Aphorism  2,  Comment. 

*  A.  M.  Fairbaim  takes  the  rather  unusual  view  that  Greek 
Christian  theology  was  the  climax  of  the  process  of  Greek  phUosopky, 
and  so  far  alien  to  piety,  although  he  is  far  from  banishing  specula- 
tion out  of  theology.    Christ  in  Jdodern  Theoi. ,  pp.  8 1 ,  90, 1 83. 
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he^tate  to  resign  to  their  rivals.  Yet  there  is  coirvenience  and 
no  small  significance  in  connecting  the  term  with  a  certain 
characteristic  and  un-Protestant  type  of  the  Christian  reUgioni. 
Catholicism  is  not  dogma  only,  but  dogma  plm  law  plus  sacra- 
ment. From  very  early  days  Christianity  was  hailed  as  the 
"  new  law  ";  .  and  the  suppression  of  the  rigorist  sects,  by 
definitely  giving  law  supremacy  over  enthusiasm,  aggrandized 
it,  but  at  the  same  time  aggrandized  the  sacraments.  The 
Western  Christian  must  needs  hold  that  the  Eastern  develop- 
ment was  incomplete.  It  laid  these  things  side  by  side;  it 
did  not  work  them  into  a  unity.  The  latter  task  was  accom- 
plished with  no  little  power  by  the  Western  Church  in  the 
period  of  its  independent  development.^  The  Greek  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churches  stand  united  a^inst  Protestantism 
in  the  general  theory  of  law  and  of  sacraments;  but  a 
Protestant  can  hardly  doubt  that,  if  Catholicism  is  to  be 
accepted,  a  Catholic  organization,  and  doctrine  are  better 
furnished  by  the  Western  Church  than  by  the  arrested 
development  of  its  rival* 

The  theory  of  asceticism  had  also  to  be  more  fullv  worked  out 
and  better  harmonized  with  Church  authority.  The  priesthood 
had  successive  rivals  to  face.  First  in  the  period  of  "  enthusiasm," 
the  prophets;  then  the  martyrs  and  confessors;  finally  the  aacetics. 
AaceUe  ^^^  ^^*  ***  regulated  forms,  are  a  permanent  feature 
element,  ^^  Catholicism;  and  the  rivalries  of  these  *' regular " 
clergy  with  their  "  secular  "  or  parochial  brethren  continue 
to  make  history  to-day.  That  the  ascetic  life  is  intrinsically  higher, 
that  not  every  one  is  called  to  it»  that  the  call  b  imperious  when 
it  comes,  and  that  asceticism  must  be  developed  under  Church 
control — all  this  may  be  common  to  East  and  West.  But,  in  the 
utilization  of  the  monks  as  the  best  of  the  Church's  forces,  the 
Western  Church  far  surpasses  the  East,  where  meditation  rather 
than  practical  activity  is  the  monastic  ideal.  In  the  West,  *'  en- 
thusiasm," in  the  transformation  under  which  it  survives,  is  not 
merely  bridled  but  harnessed  and  set  to  work. 

The  new  developments  of  the  West  could  not  grow  directly 
out  of  Eastern  or  even  out  of  early  Western  conditions.  They 
Augas'  grow  out  of  the  influence  of  Ambrose  of  Milan,  but 
ilae'eiw  far  more  of  Augustine  of  Hippo;  and  behind  the 
^*^**'  latter  to  no  small  degree  there  is  the  greater  influence 
of  St  Paul.  Intellectual  developments  do  not  go  straight 
onward;  there  are  sharp  and  sudden  reactions.  Pelaglanism, 
the  rival  and  contradiction  of  Augustinianism,  represents  a  mode 
of  thought  which  appeared  early  in  Christianity  and  which  could 
count  upon  sympathizers  both  in  East  and  in  West*  But, 
when  the  Christian  world  was  faced  with  the  clear-cut  questions, 
Was  this,  then,  how  it  conceived  man's  relation  to  God?  and 
Did  it  mean  this  by  merit?  Augustine  without  much  difficulty 
secured  the  answer  *'  No."  In  the  East  (Council  of  Ephesus, 
431)  he  was  helped  by  the  entanglement  of  Pelaglanism  with 
Nestorianism,iustasinthe  West  the  ruin  of  Nestorian  prospects 
was  occa^oned  partly  by  dislike  for  the  better  known  system 
of  Pdagianism.  In  Augustine^s  own  case,  reaction  against 
Pelagianism  was  not  needed  in  order  to  make  his  position  clear. 
He  may  have  left  a  vulnerable  frontier  in  his  earlier  dealings 
with  the  same  thorny  problem  of  free  will.  Certainly  his 
polemic  as  a  Christian  against  the  Manichaeism  of  his  youth 
constitutes  a  curious  preface  to  his  vehement  rejection  of 
Pelagian  libertarianism.  Once  again,  a  narrow  track  of 
orthodoxy  midway  between  the  obvious  landmarks  1  But 
Augustine  had  a  deeply  religious  nature,  and  passed  through 
deep  personal  experiences;  these  things  above  all  gave  him 
his  power.  He  was  also  genius  and  scholar  and  churchman, 
transmitting  uncriticized  the  dogmas  of  Athanasianism  and 
the  philosophy  of  ancient  Greece,  according  to  his  understanding 
of  them.  Without  forgetting  that  Augustine  was  partly  a 
symptom  and  only  in  part  a  cause — without  committing  our- 
selves to  the  one-sidedness  of  the  great-man  method  of  con- 
struing history — we  must  do  justice  to  his  supreme  greatness. 
If  earlier  time?  lived  upon  fragments  of  Origen,  the  generations 
of  the  West  since  Augustine  have  largely  lived  upon  fragments 

*  Loofs  declares  that  the  very  conception  of  a  means  of  grace 
is  medieval. 
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of  his  thought  and  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  :;Qot  even 
the  authority  of  Paul  and  of  Augustine  has  been  able  to  keep 
aJive  the  belief  in  unconditional  predestination.  If  in  the  We^ 
Athanasianism  is  a  datum,  but  unexamined,  and  not  valued 
for  its  own  sake,  Augustinianism  is  a  bold  interpretation  of 
the  essential  piety  of  the  West,  but  an  interpretation  which  not 
even  piety  can  long  endure — morally  burdensome  if  religiously 
impressive.  The  clock  is  wound  up  at  the  great  crises  of  history, 
but  proceeds  to  run  down,  and  does  so  even  more  rapidly  in 
Protestantism  than  in  Catholicism.  It  may  be  held  by  hostile 
critics  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  delusion.  More  sympathetic 
judgments  will  divine  unquenchable  vitality  in  a  faith  whose 
very  paradoxes  rise  up  in  new  power  again  and  again.  Augus- 
tine's (erroneous)  interpretation  of  the  Millennium  (Rev.  xx.), 
as  a:  parable  of  the  Church's  historic  triumph,  stands  for  the  final 
eradication  of  primitive  "  enthusiasm "  in  the  great  Church, 
though  of  course  millenarianism  has  had  many  revivals  in 
special  circles. 

Even  if  the  Aiigustinian  stream  is  the  main  current  of  Western 
piety,  there  are  fevers  and  also  side^urrents.  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Jerome,  Gregory  the  Great  are  known  as  the  four  Latin  Fathers. 
Jerome  is  very  great  as  a  scholar,  and  Pope  Gregory  as  an  adminis- 
trator. As  a  writer,  too,  Gregory  modifies  Augustinian  beliefs  into 
forms  which  make  them  more  available  for  Church  teaching — a 
process  very  characteristic  of  Western  Catholicism  and  carried  still 
further  in  later  centuries  (notably  by  Peter  Lombard).  Perhaps 
two  side-currents  of  piety  should  be  named.  There  is  an  i^jl^^, 
ethical  rationalism  which  can  never  be  wholly  suppressed      c*"*" 


in  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Pauline  or  Augustinian 
soteriology.     One  thinks  one  sees  traces  of  it,  though         "  ^f 
held' down  by  other  influences,  in  the  whole  of  medieval      ^*  ' 
theology,  and  notably  in  Abelard.     It  disengages  itself 
in  the  17th  century  as  Socinianism  and  in  the  1 8th  as  Rationalism 
or  Deism.    Secondly  there  is  a  strong  side-current  in  the  mystical 
tradition,  which  we  may  perhaps  treat  as  the  modified  form  under 
which  the  philosophical  theology  of  the  Greek  Church  maintained 
its  life  in  the  medieval  West.     If  so,  Mysticism  includes  in  itself 
a  prophecy  of  modern  Christian  Platonism  or  idealism,  with  its 
cry  of  '*  Back  to  Alexandria."  ^  ' 

A  Western  echo  of  the  Christological  controversies  of  the  East 
is  found  in  the  Adoptianism  of  Spain  785-818).  These  Adoptianists 
do  not  hold  that  Christ  the  person  is  adopted  (He  is  God  by  birth), 
but  his  human  nature  may  be.*  There  might  be  need  of  this, 
indeed,  if  the  Adoptianists*  theory  of  redempdon  were  to  stand, 
according  to  which  Christ  had  taken  to  Himself  a  sinful  human 
nature,  and  had  washed  it  clean.  This  extreme  assertion  of  duality 
as  against  Christological  unity  was  naturally  marked  as  heretical. 

Great  advance  is  made  in  organizing  Catholic  theology  by 
the  fuller  theory  of  sacraments.  The  East  had  a  tentative 
hesitating  doctrine  of  transubstantiation;^  the  West  Sman' 
defines  it  with  absolute  precision  (cf.  Paschasius  meaia. 
Radbertus  against  Ratramnus;  the  fourth  Lateran  Council, 
1215).  But  if  the  medieval  Church  and  modern  Catholics 
regard  the  Eucharist  as  the  principal  sacrament,  Protestants 
can  hardly  keep  from  assigning  the  supreme  place,  in  the 
medieval  system,  to  the  sacrament  of  penance.  If  early 
"  enthusiasm  "  conceived  the  Christian  as  almost  entirely  free 
from  acts  of  sin,  and  if  Protestant  Paulinism  conceives  the  child 
of  God  as  justified  by  faith  once  for  all,  the  full  Cathohc  theory, 
representing  one  development  of  Augustinianism,  views  the 
Christian  as  an  invalid,  perpetually  dependent  on  the  good  offices 
of  the  Church.  The  number  of  sacraments  is  fixed  at  seven,* 
first  by  Peter  Lombard,  and  the  essence  of  the  three  sacraments 
which  do  not  allow  of  repetition — baptism,  confirmation,  orders 
— is  defined  as  a  "  character  "  ^  imprinted  on  the  soul  and  never 
capable  of  being  lost.  We  must  mark  the  advance  in  formal 
completeness.  Theology  is  now  not  merely  the  dogma  of  the 
Dfvine  nature  or  of  Christ's  person;    it  is  also   a   dogmatic 

*  The  term  Adoptianism  arose  at  this  time.  Modem  theologians 
carry  it  back  to  much  earlier  view*. 

'  Until  indeed,  in  modern  times,  Greek  theology  accepted  tfie 
Western  term  and  definition. 

*  This,  too,  has  been  adopted  in  modern  Greek  theology. 

*  Augustine  already  has  this  conception  (Loofs).  A  hostile  critic 
might  say  that  -the  conception  amrms  the  absolute  worth,  of 
sacraments  while  absolutely  declining  to  say  what  they  accom- 
plish. 
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ae  Christian  salvation  is  conveyed  through 

^'jfciful  men.    On  the  other  hand,  a  theology 

j^mtcly  sacramental  is  overtaken   pretty   soon  by 

^jmT  It   is  6i  the  essence  of  a   sacrament   to  be  fin 

table  process. 


Theories  of  legal  merit,  amount  of  debt,  supererogatoty  good- 
ness, and  asoetic  claim — Fepresentine  the  aspect  of  CatnoUcism 
as  law — are  more  and  more  worfcea  out.  The  occasion  of  tht 
forma!  separation  of  East  and  West — ^the  Western  doctrine  of 
the  twofold  "  procession  '*  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  incorporated  in 
the  (so-called  Niccne)  creed  itself  ("  filioque  ") — is  of  little  or  no 
real  theological  importance.  The  schism  was  due  to  race  rivalries, 
and  to  dislike  for  the  ever-growing  claims  of  the  see  of  Home. 

An  important  contribution  to  doctriqe  is  contained  in  the 
Cur  Deus  Homo  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury.  The  dbclrine  of 
AaMeim  Atonement,  destinied  to  be  the  focus  of  Protestant 
oaAtone*  evangelicalism,  has  remained  undefined  in  Catholic 
menL  circles,*  an  implicate  or  presupposition,  but  no  part 
of  the  explicit  and  authorized. creeds.  When  treated  in  the 
early  centuries,  it  was  frequently  explained  by  saying  that 
Christ's  sufferings  bought  off  the  devil's  claim  to  sinful  man,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  theologians  {e.g.  Gregory  of  Nyssa)  added 
that  the  devil  was  finely  outwitted — attracted  by  the  bait  of 
Christ's  humanity,  but  caught  by  the  hidden  hook  of  His 
divinity.  Anselm  holds  that  it  was  best  for  the  injured  honour 
of  God  to  receive  from  a  substitute  what  the  sinner  was  per- 
sonaUy  in  no  condition  to  offer.  Whatever  other  elements 
and  suggestions  are  present,  the  atmosphere  of  the  medieval 
world,  and  its  sense  of  personal  claims,  are  unmistakable.  With 
Anselm  Ritschl  takes  Abelard,  who  explains  the  Atonement 
simply  by  God's  love,  and  thus  is  the  forerunner  of  "  moral  " 
or  "  subjective  "  modem  theories  as  Anselm  is  of  the  ''  ob- 
jective "  or  **  forensic  "  theory.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  there  is  less  definiteness  of  outline  in  Abelard  than  in 
Anselm.  He  does  not  even  deal  with  the  doctrine  as  a  specialist, 
in  a  monograph,  but  only  as  an  exegete. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  new  and  vivid  intellectual  life  of 
an  Anselm  or  an  Abelard,  the  "  freezing  up  "  of  traditionalism  is 
evidenced  by  the  preparation  of  volumes  of  Senknces  from  Scripture 
'**Seii'  ^'^^  '^®  Fathers.  One  of  the  earliest  of  such  collections 
leitcej."  ^^  ^^^  °^  Isidore  (g.«.)  of  Seville  (560-636),  who,  from  this 
and  other  writings,  ranks  among  the  few  channels  which 
conveyed  ancient  learning  to  the  middle  ages.  His  Sentences  are 
selected  almost  (though  not  quite)  exclusively  from  Augustine  and 
Gregory  the  Great.  Direct  influence  from  the  Greek  Fathers  upon 
the  West  is  vanishing  as  the  Greek  language  is  forgotten.  The 
great  outburst  of  Sentences  at  a  later  time  has  been  referred  to 
the  consternation  produced  by  Abelard 's  Sic  et  Non.  The  modern 
reader  can  hardly  banish  the  impression  that  Abelard  writes  in  a 
spirit  of  sheer  mischief.  Probably  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that 
he  riots  in  the  pleasures  of  discussion,  and  in  setting  tasks  to  other 
irresponsible  and  ingenious  spirits.  He  does  not  i&as  to  contrast 
authority*  with  authority,  upon  each  point  in  succession;  the 
harder  the  task,  the  greater  the  achievement  when  harmony  is 
reached!  In  regard  to  Scripture  alone  does  he  maintain  that 
seeming  error  or  discrepancy  must  be  due  to  our  misinterpreta- 
tion. If  throughout  the  middle  ages  S<iripture  is  treated  as  the 
ultimate  authonty  in  doctrine,  yet'  Abelard  seems  to  stand  alone  in 
definitely  contrasting ^xipt.\!se  with  later  authorities.  Moderns  will 
question  the  possibility  of  asserting,  Bible  infallibility  a  priori; 
but  it  is  more  really  startling  and  noteworthy  that  Abelard  should 
preserve  a  living  sense  of  fallibility  outside  the  Bible. 

There  are  many  great  collections  of  Sentences^  notably  by  Hugh 
of  St  Victor  and  Peter  Lombard.  The  last-named — though  with 
more  continuity  of  texture  than  Isidore — quotes  largely  from  the 
Bible  and  the  Latin  Fathers.  If  Abelard  stands  for  the  intel- 
lectual daring  of  scholasticism,  Lombard  represents  its  other  pole 
*— interest  in  piety,  f.«.  in'  the  Church.  He  is  almost  timidly 
cautious.  He  does,  not  open  up  difficulties  like  Abelard,  but 
smoothes  them  over.  This  suits  the  coming  age.  The  great 
writers  of  the  early  centuries  were  to  tell  on  men  s  minds,  not  in . 
the  breadth  of  their  treatment  but  in  a  theological  pemn^ican. 
And  the  characteristic  task  for  living  theologians  was  to  consist 
in  writing  commentaries  on  the  Lonibard's  Sentences;  for  a  time 
these  Sentences  themselves  had  been  suspected,  but  they  gained 
immense  infiuence* 

*  Even    the   Council   of    Trent   defined   what    Protestants  had 
challenged — nothing  else. 


Had  this  been  all,  Western  theology  might  have  sunk  into  a 
purely  Chinese  devotion  to  ancient  classics.  But  the  medieval 
world  had  not  one  authority  but  two.  Thin  and  OaatMi' 
turbid,  the  stream  of  classical  tradition  had  flowed  <«•«  o/ 
on  through  Cassiodorusor  Boetius  or  Isidore;  through  '  p'V*** 
these,  at  second-hand,  it  made  itself  known  and  did  its  work. 
But  before  the  great  outburst  of  scholasticism,  a&dent  literature 
found  a  somewhat  less  inadequate  channel  in  Arabian  and 
partly  even  in  Jewish  scholarship.  Aristotle  was  no*  Anbimn 
longer  strained  through  the  meshes  of  Boetius;  9ttt4yof 
and  the  new  light  inspired  Roscellinus  with  heresy.  ^'^^•^ 
True,  we  must  not  exaggerate  this  influence.  There  was 
no  genuine  renaissance  of  civilization,  such  as  marked  the 
dawn  of  modem  history.  The  medieval  world  did  not  copy 
the  free  scientific  spirit  of  Aristotle;  it  made  him,  90  far  as 
known,  a  sort  of  philosophical  Bible  side  by  side  with  the  theo- 
logical Bible.  But  it  was  a  very  great  matter  to  have  two 
authorities  rather  than  one.  And  if  any  man  was  to  be  put  in 
the  preposterous  position  of  a  secular  Bible,  no  writer  iras  fitter 
for  it  than  Aristotle.  The  middle  ages  did  their  best  in  this 
grouping;  only  here  and  there  a  rare  spirit  like  Roger  Bacon 
did  something  more,  something  altogether  superior  to  his  i^e, 
in  showing  that  the  faculty  of  independent  scientific  inquiry 
was  not  quite  extinct.  It  is  possible  to  exaggerate  the  influence 
pf  the  revived  knowledge  of  Aristotle;  but,  so  far  as  one  can 
trace  causes  in  the  mysterious  intellectual  life  of  mankind, 
that  influence  gave  scholasticism  its  vigour.  (See  Ahabian 
Philosophy,  Scholasticism.) 

With  the  new  knowledge  and  impulse,  there  came  a  new  method. 
Alexander  of  Hales  is  the  first  to  adopt  it,  in  place  of  the  '*  rhetori- 
cal '*  method  of  previous  theologians.  Everything  is  c^^i^^s^ 
now  matter  of  debate  and  argument.  The  Seniles  ^g^thQ^ 
had  resolved  theology  into  a  string  of  headings;  with 
scholasticism  each  topic  dissolves  into  a  string  of  ar^ments  for 
and  against.  These  arguments  are  made  up  of  **  mtiones  "  and 
"  auctoritates/'  philosophical  authorities  and  theological  autho- 
rities. They  are  as  litigious  as  a  lawsuit — without  any  summing 
up;  the  end  comes  in  a  moment  with  a  text  of  Scripture  or  an 
utterance  by  one  of  the  great  Fathers.  Once  such  a  dictum  has 
been  cited,  the  rest  of  the  discussion  is  treated  as  by-play  and 
goes  for  nothing.  **  I  am  a  transmitter,"  Confucius  is  reported 
to  have.  said.  The  great  schoolmen  were  transmitters — putting  in 
order,  stating^  clearly  and  consecutively,  conclusions  reachea  by 
wiser  and  holier  men  in  earlier  times.  Are  the  systems  self-con- 
sistent? Their  guarantee  is  the  tireless  criticism  carried  on  by 
rival  systems.  No  parallel  display  of  debating  acuteness  has  ever 
been  seen  in  the  world's  history.  It  is  easy  to  underrate  the 
schoolmen.  Indolence  in  every  age  escapes  difficulties  by  dirking 
them,  but  the  schoolmen's  activity  raised  innumerable  awkward 
questions.  On  the  other  hand,  they  possessed  to  perieotion  the 
means  of  making  their  speech  evasive.  If  there  are  hollow  places 
in  the  doctrinal  foundations  of  the  Church,  it  will  be  a  tacit  under- 
standing among  the  schoolmen  that  such  questions  are  not  to  be 
pressed.  Above  all,  one  must  not  look  to  a  schdolman  to  speak 
^*  a  piercing  and  a  reconciling  word-  "  There' is  no  revision  of  the 
premises  in  debate  from  a  hi^er  or  even  from  a  detached  and 
independent  point  of  view.  The  premises  from  which  he  may 
select  are  fixed;  many  of  the  conclusions  to  be  reached  are  also 
fixed.  He  speaks,  most  cleverly,  to  his  brief,  but  he  will  not  go 
outside  it.  He  may  argue  as  he  likes  so  long  as  he  respects  the 
Church's  decisions  and  reaches  her  conclusions. 

The  systems  of  the  leading  schoolmen  must  rank  above .  their 
commentaries  upon  the  Lombard's  Sentences ^  as  the  greatest  of 
all  systems  of  theology.  Especially  is  that  honour  due  to  9t 
Thomas  Aquinas's  larger  Summa  Theologian.  *  We  may  AatdnrnM. 
well  believe  that  he  represents  scholastic  divinity  at  its  ' 
best.  He  is  not  an  Augustine,  still  less  perhaps  an  Aristotle,  but 
he  is  the  Aristotle  and  the  Augustine  of  his  age,  the  normal  thinker 
of  the  present  and  the  lawgiver  of  the  future.  He  teaches  the 
medieval  Platonic  realism,  but  he  accepts  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy of  his  day,  marking  off  certain  truths  as  proved  and  under- 
stood by  the  light  of  nature,  and  stamping  those  which  are  not  so 
proved  as  not  understood  nor  understandable,  i.e.  as  "  mysteries," 


» The  Summa  contra  Gentiles  has  a  more  polemic  or  apologetic 
interest  than  the  dogmatic  Summa,  but  deals  almost  equally  with 
the  contents  of  Christian  theology  as  a  whole.  Books  i.-ui.  are 
said  to  deal  with  what  is  later  known  as  natural  theology,  and 
Book  iv.  with  what  is  later  known  as  dogmatic.  But  Aquinas 
appeals  to  the  Bible  as  an  authority  all  through.  That  is  not  the 
procedure  of  modern  natural  theology. 
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in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  has  come  to  be  used  b>;  ages  that 
have  inherited  Aguinas*s  thoughts.  He  has  Augustine  s  Pre- 
destinarianisnt,  stiffened  (according  to  Loofs)  by  Arab  philosophical 
determinism,  and  he  has  much  of  Augustine's  doctrine  of  the  grace 
of  God,  though  it  is  flanked  with  doctrines  of  human  merit  which 
might  have  astonished  Augustine,  The  seven  sacraments  of  course 
have  their  place  in  the  body  of  the  system,  and  are  exhaustively 
studied.  When  we  turn  to  Duns  Scotus,  we  still  find  realism,  still 
Daag  predestinarianism.     And  yet  these  are  rivals^     An  at- 

Scoius,  tempt  has  been  made  by  R.  Seeberg  to  interpret  Duns 
as  the  forerunner  of  Luther  in  his  emphasis  on  the  prac- 
tical. Expert  knowledge  and  judicial  insight  must  decide  the 
point;  but,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  can  judge,  it  is  illusory 
to  imagine  that  Duns  points  us  beyond  the  medieval  assumptions. 
As  generally  understood.  Duns  makes  caprice  supreme  in  God« 
The  arbitrary  divine  will  makes  right  ri§nt  and  wrong  wrong. 
Here,  says  Ritschl,  the  -,  involuntary  logic  of  predestinarianism 
speaks  its  last  word.  Though  he  may  technically  be  classed  as  an 
extreme  realist,  "  Duns  is  the  forerunner  of  those  later  Nomin- 
alists, like  William  of  Occam,  who  unsettled  every  intellectual 
ground  of  belief  in  order  that  they  might  resettle  belief  upon  Church 
authority,  not  reason  but  rather  scepticism  being  for  them  the 
anciUa  dotninu  Later  authoritative  pronouncements  on  the  part, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  favour  Thomism  and  disown  the 
Occamites;  though  the  keen  hostile  criticism  of  Harnack  affirms 
that  the  Church  h^d  need  of  both  systems — of  Thomism,  to  champion 
its  cause  in  the  arena  of  thought,  and  of  the  Nominalist  theology 
to  aggrandize  the  Church. as  the  ruling  power  in  practice. 

When  Protestantism  arose,  there  was  urgent  need  of  reform. 
All  sides  granted  that  at  the  time,  and  all  grant  it  now.  Separa- 
OiigbiM  tion  was  not  contemplated  by  any  one  at  the  first; 
otProteM'  this  again  is  manifest.  Yet  it  is  also  matter  of  plain 
taniiMmn  history  that  Protestantism  is  more  than  a  remcyal 
of  abuses,  or  even  than  a  removal  carried  out  with  reckless 
disregard  of  consequences.  It  is  partly  an  outcome  of  Luther's 
personality — of  his  violence,  no  doubt,  but  also  of  his  great 
qualities.  It  is  due  mainly  to  the  dominant  tradition  in  Church 
doctrine.  Augustijodanism  reacted  against  attempts  to  tone  it 
down  in  theory  or  neutralize  it  in  practice,  until  at  last  it  broke 
loose  in  the  form  of  Protestantism*  But  Protestantism  is 
largely  due  further  to  the  Renaissance.  The  new  knowledge 
enabled  men  to  read  the  Bible,  like  all  other  ancient  books, 
with  a  fresh  mind.  Finally,  we  have  the  true  central  cause 
in  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  faith.  Evaded  by  Augustinianisni, 
it  came  back  now,  with  some  at  least  of  its  difi&culties  an4 
paradoxes,  but  also  with  its  immense  attractive  and  dynamic 
power.  When  the  Reformers  went  beyond  Augustine  to  Paul, 
Protestantism  was  born.^  Even  the  Counter-Re;formation,  so 
far  as  it  was  a  matter  of  doctrine  (Council  of  Trent,  1545*63), 
took  the  form  of  rea&rming  a  cautious  version  of  A.ugustinianism. 
Whether  Protestantism  found  its  adequate  doctrinal  e^^ession 
is  very  doubtful.  Luther  was  no  systematic  thinker;  Melanchthofi, 
MeUuKb^  the  theologian  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  gave  his  sy^ehl 
tbon.  the  loose  form  of  Loci  communes ^  arid  went  back  more 

and  more  in  successive  editions  to  the  traditional  lines 
of  doctrinal  theory — a  course  which  could  not  be  followed  without 
bringing  back  much  of  the  older  substance  alon^  with  the  familiar 
forms  of  thought.  To  find  the  distinctive  technicalities  of  Luther- 
anism  we  have  to  leave  Melanchthon's  system  (and  his  great 
Reformation  creed,  the  Augsburg  Confession)  lor  the  Fqrr^tda  of 
Concord  and  the  lesser  men  of  that  later  period.  In  Calvin,  indeed* 
Caivia,        the  Reformed*  theology  possessed  a  master  of  system. 

We  notice  in  him  resolute  Predestinarianism — as  in 
Luther,  and  at'  first  in  Melanchthon  too;  the  vehicle  of  revived 
Augustinian  piety — ^and  resolute  depotentiation  of  sacraments,  with 
their  definite  reduction  to  two  (admittedly  the  two  chief  sacra- 
ments)— baptism  and  the  Lord.'s  Supper.  *  In  affirming  the 
"  inamissibility  "  of^  grace  in  the  regenerate  (not  simply  in  tne  un- 
knowable elect)'  Calvin  went  beyond  Augustine,  perhaps  beyond  Paul, 
certainly  beyond  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  resolutely  loyal  to  the 
logic  of  his  noft^sacramental  theory  of  grace.  Yet,  in  contrast  with 
the  doctrine  usually  ascribed  to  Ulrich  z^wineli,  Calvin  teaches 
that  grace  does  come  through  sacraments;  but  then,  nothing  comes 
beyond  the  fruits  of  faith;  from  which  grace  all  salvation  springs 

*  Roman  Catholic  scholars  naturally  hold  that  Paul  was  mis- 
construed, but  they  cannot  deny  that  Protestant  theology  was 
directly  a  version  and  interpretation  of  Paulinism. 

*  The  more  radical  Protestantism  of  the  non-Lutheran  orthodox 
churches  is  called  in  a  technical  sense  "  Reformed.  "  German 
scholarship  generally  ranks  the  Church  of  England  with  the  "  Re- 
formed "  churches  because  of  its  Articles. 

*  Lutheranism  seeks  to  add,  in  a  sense,  a  third  sacrament', 
Penance  (so  even  Melanchthon). 


nepessarily.  To  use  technical  language,  Calvinism  holds  that* 
sacraments  are  needful  ex  ratione  fraecepti,  (merely)  **  because 
commanded.  **  In  contrast  with  this,  orthodox  Lutheranism  has 
to  tesach  baptismal  regeneration  and  consubstantiation,  as  weH  as 
justification  by  faith.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  positions  harmonize. 
2wingli  and  Calvin,  developing  a  hint  of  Hus,  introduce  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  Church  which  Melanchthon 
repudiates  but  later  Lutheranism  adopts.  The  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  (19,  26)  speak  of  the  visible  Church,  but  unless 
by  inference  do  not  assert  a  Church  invisible.  Upon  most  points 
Anglicanism  seeks  for  a  via  media  of  its  own.  Resolutely  Pror 
testant  in.  early  days  and  even  Calvinistic,  it  yielded  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  its  episcopal  constitution*  and  sacramental  liturgies; 
and  now  its  theologies  range,  from  Calvinism  at  one  extreme  to 
outspoken  hatred  of  Protestantism  at  the  other.  Historically,  great 
issues  have  hung  upon  the  dislike  by  which  High  Lutheranism  and 
High  Anglicanism,  those  two  midway  fortresses  between  Rome  and 
Geneva,  have  been  estranged  from  each  other. 

It  is  thus  plain  that  the  stream  of  Protestantism  was  very 
early  split  up  into  separate  channels.  Did  any  of  these  theologies 
do  justice  to  the  great  master  thought  of  grace  given  to  faith? 
Antecedently  to  their  separation  from  each  other  the  Reformers 
took  over  the  theology  of  Greek  orthodoxy  as  a  whole.  Com- 
plaints against  that  theology  may  be  quoted  from  early  writings 
of  every  Reformer,  even  Calvin.  They  knew  well  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  their  own  belief  lay  elsewhere  than  in  the 
elaborately  detailed  scheme  of  relations  within  the  Godhead 
or  in  the  Theanthropic  person.  But  ultimately  they  persuaded 
themselves  to  accept  these  definitions  as  normal  and  biblical, 
and  as  presuppositions  of  Christ's  saving  work.  The  decision 
had  immense  restdts,  both  for  religion  and  for  theology.  Nor 
did  the  unity  of  Protestant  theology — Lutheran  and  conUnaed 
Calvinist — confine  itself  to  the  period  before  the  great  uoky  la 
divergence.  Men  of  the  second  or  third  generation  ^J^w**** 
—often  called  the  "  Protestant  Scholastics  "  —work  ^'^^^•^ 
together  upon  two  characteristic  doctrines  which  the  fathers 
of  Protestantism  left  vague.  The  Reformation  doctrine  of 
Atonement,  while  akin  to  Anselm's,  diflfers  in  making  God  the 
guardian  of  a  system  of  public  law  rather  than  of  His  private 
of  personal  honour.  This  conception  came  to  be  more  fully 
defined.  Christ's  twofold  obedience,  {a)'  active  and  (6) 
passive,  produces  jointly  a  twofold  result,  (i)  satisfaction  to 
the  broken  moral  law,  (2)  merit,  securing  eternal  life  to  Cbrist*s 
people.*  There  is  no  such  full  and  careful  theory  of  Atonement 
in  any  Catholic  theology,  and,  according  to  so  unbiassed  a 
judge  as  A.  Ritschl,  it  represents  the  last  word  in  doctrine  along 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Reformers.  Could  Catholics  adopt 
it?  Hardly;  for  th^  Protestant  assertion  of  Christ's  merit  is 
shadowed,  if  any  doctrine  of  merit  in  the  Christian  is  brought 
in.  Yet  the  very  wotd  reminds  us  of  the  legal  piety  ^hi^ 
IS  characteristic  of  Western  popular  religion  through.  aJl  ii^ 
history.  We  now  find  *' merit ''  confined  to  Christ,  and  the 
usual  application  ruled  out,  somewhat  as  St  Paul's  intenser  use 
of  Pharisee  conceptions  destroyed  instead  of  con'firmitig  the 
idea  of  righteousness  by  works.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  this  Protestant  doctrine  of  Atonement  is  a  unity.  **  Merit  " 
is  an  intruder  in  that  region  of  more  strict  ahd  majestic  law; 
yet  Christ's  "  merit  "  is  the  only  form  under  which  the  positive 
contents  and  promises  6i  the  Christian  Gospel  arb  there  repre- 
sented. Even  the  most  resolute  modem  orthodoxy  usually 
tries  to  modify  this  doctrine.  There  is  a  break  with  the  past, 
which  no  revival  or  reaction  can  quite  conceal. 

Again,  the  Reformation  had  drawn  a  linfe  round  the  canon-^ 
sharply  in  Calvinism,  less  sharply  in  Lutheranism  (which  also 
gave  a  quasi  normative  position  to  its  Confessions  of  Faith). 
Anglicanism  once  more  resembles  Lutheranism  with  differences^ 

*  Few  Lutheran  churches  possess  bishops.  In  Germany  the 
"episcopal  system  "  is  a  right  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  civil 
govemment. 

VThis  is  not  fully  formulated  even  in  the  Lutheran  Formula  of 
Concord,  nor  yet  in  the  Calvinistic  canons  of  Dort  and  Confession 
of  Westminster,  though  these  and  othef  Protestant  creeds  have 
various  instalments  of  the  finished  doctrirte.  One  might  add  a 
Will  further  distinction  of  the  Protestant  scholasticism.  The 
Atonement  imparts  to  the  believer  (a)  forgiveness,  (h)  positive 
ac9eptance.  Actual  renewal  is,  of  course,  something  beyond  either 
of   these. 
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ding  of  certain  lessons  from  the  Apocrypha 

^p  even  the  "  Athanasian  "  aa  well  as  t)ie  two 

creeds.    On  the  basis  of  belief  in  inspiration  we 

-iig  the  days  of  Protestant  scholasticism,  the  most 

.oS  and  insane  assertions  of  scriptural  perfection.     Even 

.  our  own  time,  popular  Protestant  evangelicalism  joins  with 
the  newer  emphasis  upon  conversion  the  two  great  early  Pro- 
testant appeals— to  Atonement  and  to  infallible  Scripture.  But 
the  Protestant  Church  is  by  no  means  alone  in  making  such 
assertions.  Other  Churches  make  them  too,  though  they  over- 
lay and  disguise  them  with  appeals  to  tradition  and  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church  itself  or  the  Fathers.  The  definite 
and  limited  burden  had  to  be  more  definitely  dealt  with;  hence 
these  Protestant  extravagances. 

The  first  great  rival  to  Protestant  orthodoxy,  apart  from 
its  old  enemy  of  Rome,  was  Socinianism,  guided  by  Laelius 
Sodaiatt'  Sodnus  (q.v.),  but  still  more  by  his  nephew  Faustus. 
ism.  Thoroughly  intellectualist,  and  rational,  and  super- 

naturalist,  it  has  no  one  to  champion  it  to-day,  yet  its  influence 
is  everywhere.  Jesus,  a  teacher  who  sealed  His  testimony 
with  His  blood,  and,  raised  from  the  dead,  was  exalted  or 
adopted  to  divine  glory,  thus  giving  to  men  for  the  first  time 
the  certainty  that  God's  favour  could  be  won  and  eternal  life 
enjoyed — such  is  the  scheme.  There  is  no  natural  theology;  the 
teachings  so  described  are  really  i>art,  or  rather  are  the  essence, 
of  the  revelation  of  Jesus.  Atonement  is  a  dream,  and  an 
immoral  dream.  Supernatural  sacraments  of  course  drop  out. 
The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  simple  memorial.  Baptism  were  better 
disused,  though  Faustus  will  leave  the  matter  to  each  Christian 
man's  discretion.  There  is  not  in  all  Church  history  any  state- 
ment of  doctrine  better  knit  together.  Socinus's  church  is  a 
school — ^a  school  of  enlightenment.  He  was  also — like  Calvin, 
if  on  more  narrowly  common-sense  lines — an  admirable  exegete. 
Harnack  ranks  his  system  with  Tridentine  and  post-Tridentine 
theology  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Protestantism  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  third  great  outcome  of  the  history  of  dogma. 
Nevertheless  the  judgment  of  history  declares  that  this  brilliant 
exploit  was  entirely  eccentric,  and  could  only  in  indirect  ways 
subserve  theological  study.  Those  to-day  who  are  nearest  the 
Socini  in  belief  are  as  far  as  any  from  their  fashion  of  approach- 
ing and  justifying  their  chosen  version  of  Christian  doctrine. 

Even  after  the  loss  of  the  Protestants  and  the  suppression 
or  expulsion  of  the  Jansenists,  the  doctrinal  history  of  the 
Later  h^  Church  of  Rome  is  described  as  governed  by  discus- 
ieiy  of  sions  in  regard  to  Thomist  Augustinianism.  The 
Roman  Molinists  (i.e,  followers  of  Louis  Molina  the  Jesuit, 
2^^*  not  Michael  Molihos  the  mystic)  are  the  leading 
representatives  of  a  different  theology.  Harnack,  a 
keenly  hostile  critic,  draws  attention  to  a  change  in  the  region 
of  moral  theology,  not  dogmatics.  After  long  controversy,  St 
Alfonso  Liguori's  doctrine  of  Probabilism  (originated  by  Molina) 
definitely  triumphed  everywhere.  Conduct  is  considered  lawful 
if  any  good  Church  authority  holds  it  to  be  defensible;  and 
"  probability  "  warrants  the  confessor  in  taking  a  lenient  view 
of  sins  which  he  himself,  and  authorities  of  weight  in  the 
Church,  may  regard  as  black  in  the  extreme.  From  Hamack's 
point  of  view,  the  theory  destroys  Augustinianism,  whatever 
honour  may  still  be  paid  to  that  name.  Another  important 
change  in  Roman  Catholic  theology  has  been  the  increasing 
personal  power  of  the  pope.  This  was  significantly  foreshadowed 
when  Pius  IV.  put  forward  by  his  own  act  what  is  known  as  the 
creed  of  the  CoimcU  of  Trent;  and,  after  the  coldness  of  the 
1 8th  century  and  the  evil  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  an 
Ultramontane  revival,  relying  with  enthusiasm  on  the  papacy, 
grew  more  and  more  strong  imtil  it  became  all-powerful  under 
Pius  IX.  It  gained  a  notable  victory  when  that  pope,  acting 
on  his  own  authority,  defined  (1854)  as  of  faith  a  doctrine  which 
had  been  long  and  hotly  discussed — the  Immaculate  or  abso- 
lutely sinless  Conception  (deeper  than  mere  sinlessness  in  act 
and  life)  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  second  and  decisive 
victory  followed  at  the  Vatican  Council  (1870),  which,  at  the 
cost  of  a  small  secession  of  distinguished  men,  declared  the 


pope  personally  infallible  (see  Infallibility)  and  irreformable 
as  often  as  he  rules  ex  cathedra  points  of  faith  or  morals.  This 
once  again  seems  to  be  the  last  word  in  a  long  development. 
Uncertainty  as  to  the  authorities  determining  religious  belief — 
Scripture,  tradition.  Fathers,  Doctors— is  now,  at  least  poten- 
tially, at  an  end;  the  pope  can  rule  every  point  definitely,  if 
he  sees  good  to  do  so. 

The  theory  of  Development  (J.  A.  MOhler,  J.  H.  Newman),  which 
throws  so  new  a  light  upon  the  meaning  of  tradition,  is  a  valuable 
support  of  the  conception  of  a  sovereign  pontiff  drawing  -.^. 
out  dogmas  from  implicit  into  explicit  life.  Still,  new  ^J^^^" 
and  obscure  questionmgs  may  still  arise.  When  is  the  vtV^^^ 
pope  ruling  faith  and  morals  from  his  throne?  When  J?'7m 
may  the  Church  be  assured  that  the  infallible  guidance 
is  being  given?  A  startling  fresh  devrlopment  is  suggested  by 
Harnack,  while  vehemently  dismissed  as  impossible  by  another 
Protestant  scholar,  H.  M.  Gwatkin.  May  a  reforming  or  inno- 
vating pope  arise?  He  would  find,  in  theory  at  least,  that  he 
possessed  a  weapon  of  matchless  power  and  precision.  But 
hitherto  Roman  Catholic  theology  has  refused  to  conceive  of  any 
development  except  by  enlargement  of  the  Church's  creed.  Much 
may  oe  added  to  formulated  belief;  it  is  not  admitted  that  any- 
thing has  been  or  can  be  withdrawn.  Brilliant  Modernist  scholars 
like  A.  Loisy  may  have  successors  who  will  champion  theories 
of  evolutionary  transformation.  But  at  the  present  hour  a  repre- 
sentative writer  names  as  a  typical  open  question  in  his  communion 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  rather  a 
dogma  hastening  towards  definition.  Is  the  theory  or  tradition 
correct,  that,  after  death  and  burial,  Mary  was  bodily  received 
into  heaven  and  her  grave  left  empty?  Such  problems  engage 
the  official  theologians  of  the  Church  ot  Rome. 

It  is  natural  that  the  "  variations  "  with  which  Bossuet  re- 
proached the  Protestants  should  demand  more  space.  The 
Christologicai  problem  seems  to  require  separate  pnteg' 
treatment.  In  regard  to  the  Trinity,  Protestantism  tmathiB' 
has  nothing  very  new  to  say,  though  '' SabeUianism  "  i^fyot 
is  revived  by  Swedenborg  and  Schleiermacher.  But  *•<**■** 
in  regard  to  Christology  opmion  takes  fresh  forms  as  early  as 
Luther  himself.  While  this  became  conspicuous  in  connexion 
with  his  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  in  the  Eucharist,  it  ap- 
pears* that  he  had  a  genuine  speculative  interest  in  the  matter. 
Communicatio  tdiomatum  was  well  known  in  the  schools  as  an 
affair  of  terminology.  You  might  say  correctly  that  God  has 
died  (meaning  the  Godman),  or  that  a  man  is  to  be  worshipped 
— Christ  Jesus.  According  to  Luther,  however,  it  is  not  merely 
in  words  that  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead  qualify  Christ's 
human  nature.*  That  takes  place  in  fact;  and  so  the  human 
glorified  body  of  Christ  is,  or  may  become  under  conditions 
which  please  Him,  e,g,  at  the  Eucharist,  ubiquitous.  This  new 
quasi-monophysitism  disinclined  the  Lutherans  to  make  much 
of  Christ's  humanity,  while  the  Reformed,  partly  from  the 
scholarly  tradition  of  Calvin,  partly  from  a  polemical  motive, 
laid  great  emphasis  on  the  manhood.  A.  Ritschl'  even  speaks 
of  the  Reformed  as  teaching  Kenosis  in  the  modem  sense;  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  they  rather  taught  alternately  the  manhood 
and  the  Godhead  than  made  a  serious  effort  to  show  the  com- 
patibility of  divine  and  human  predicates  in  one  person. 
Christ  as  man  was  one  of  the  Elect  (and  their  head) ;  He  needed 
grace;  He  depended  upon  the  Holy  Spirit.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  God,  He  was  the  very  source  of  grace.  The  Lutherans  held 
that  the  Incarnate  One  possessed  all  divine  attributes,  but 
either  willed  to  suspend  their  use — this  is  the  Kenosis  doctrine 
of  the  Lutheran  school  of  Ttibingen  in  the  17th  century — or 
concealed  their  working;  the  latter  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
Giessen  school. 

A  theory  which  flickers  through  Church  history  in  the  train 
of  mystical  influence  proceeding  from  the  pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagita  has  become  more  prominent  in  modern  «*^^09j. 
times^ — that  Christ  would  have  become  Incarnate  aHy"  of 
even  had  man  not  sinned.  Rejected  by  Thomas,  it  racana' 
is  patronized  by  Duns — not,  one  thinks,  that  he  loved  **^* 
rational  certainties  more,  but  that  he  loved  redemptive  necessities 

*  According  to  I.  A.  Domer. 

*  The  human  predicates  are  not  held  to  modify  the  Divine 
nature,  except  by  modern  Kenoticists,  who  therefore,  when  they 
are  Lutherans,  claim  to  be  completing  Luther's  theory. 

*  Rechifertigung  u,  Versohnung,  i.  p.  384. 
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'less.  In  a  sense  this  theory  puts  the  coping-^tone  upon  Christo- 
logical  development.  If  we  are  warranted  in  regarding  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Godhead  as  in  very  deed  "  Himself  vouch- 
safing to  be  made, ''  that  great  Becoming  cannot  well  be  sus- 
pended upon  a  contingency  which  might  or  might  not  arise;  and 
theologians  in  general  regard  the  sin  of  man  as  such  a  contingent 
event.  Incarnation  almost  demands  to  be  speculatively  inter- 
preted as  the  necessary  last  stage  in  the  self-manifestation 
and  self  imparting  of  God.  Yet  interest  in  man's  moral  neces- 
sities threatens  to  be  lost  amid  this  cosmological  wisdom. 
Theology  pushed  too  far  may  overleap  itself.  Those  ^  who 
shrink  from  the  old  confident  assertion,  "  Christ  would  not 
have  become  incarnate  but  for  man's  sin,"  might  claim  to  say, 
from  reverence  and  not  from  evasiveness,  ignoramus.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  type  of  thought  which  would  perfect  Christianity 
in  the  form  of  a  philosophy,  and  subordinates  Atonement  to 
Incarnation,  is  pledged  to  this  doctrine  that  Incarnation  was  a 
rational  necessity.  Such  speculative  views  are  associated  with 
the  revival  of  another  traditional  piece  of  nxysticism — the  Holy 
Spirit  the  Copula  or  bond  of  union  in  the  Godhead.  There  is 
no  such  assertion  anywhere  in  the  New  Testament. 

For  modern  German  theories  of  Kenosis  among  Lutheran  and 
Reformed,  see  A.  B.  Bruce 's  Humiliation  of  Christ.  Basing  on  the 
language  of  Phil.  ii.  7,  they  teach,  in  different  forms, 
ihH^  A#  *^^^  ^^^  ^"  ^^  ^^^  became  a  man  under  human  limita- 
Km^  ^*°^®  ^*  conception  or  birth,  and  resumed  divine  predi- 
KeaoMu,  cates  at  His  exaltation.  It  might  be  put  in  this  way — 
a  really  Divine  personality,  a  really  human  experience.  Strong  as 
are  the  terms  of  Phil.  ii.  7,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  St  Paul 
had  a  metaphysical  theory  of  Christ's  person  m  view.  In  Great 
Britain  and  America  many  have  adopted  this  theory.  It  is  often 
taught,  e.^.  that  Christ's  statements  on  Old  Testament  literature 
are  to  be  mterpreted  in  the  lij^ht  of  the  Kenosis.  The  enernies  of 
the  theory  insist  that,  while  it  safeguards  the  unity  of  Christ's 
personal  experience  at  any  one  point,  it  breaks  up  by  absolute 
gulfs  the  continuity  of  experience  and  destroys  the  identity  of  the 
person.  Indeed,  those  forms  of  the  theory,  which  give  us  a  Logos 
m  heaven  (John  iii.  13)  along  with  the  humbled  or  Incarnate  Christ 
on  earth,  seem  to  fail  of  unifying  experience  even  at  the  single 
point.  Other  suggestions  in  explanation  of  the  mystery  have  been : 
other  ^  gradual  Incarnation,  the  process  not  being  complete 

ChriMiO'  H'^^*^  Christ's  exaltation  (I.  A.  Dorner's  earner  view); 
focfcfl/  impersonal  pre-existence  of  the  Logos,  who  became 
mmte-  personal — compare  and  contrast  Marcellus  of  Ancyra — 
tioaa.  ^.^  ^^^  Incarnation  (W.  Beyschlag's  earlier  view,  prac- 

tically adopted  by  Dorner  in  his  later  days);  Jesus  the 
man  who  was  absolutely  nlled  with  the  consciousness  of  God 
(Schleiermacher) ;  Jesus  not  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  **  nature," 
either  human  or  divine,  but  as  the  perfect  fulfiUer  of  God's  absolute 
purpose  (A.  Ritschl's  view,  practically  adopted  in  later  days  by 
Beyschlag).  The  orthodoxy  which  refuses  all  new  theories  may 
look  for  help  to  the  pathological  dissociation  of  personality,  or 
at  least  {e.g.  T.  O.  Dykes  in  Expository  Times ^  Jan.  1906 ;  Sanday 
Christologies  Ancient  and  Modem)  to  the  mystery  of  the  subconscious. 

We  have  now  to  look  at  Protestant  theology  in  its  dealing 
with  questions  in  which  it  is  more  immediately  or  more  fully 
interested.  In  the  early  period  known  as  the  Protestant 
scholasticism  there  was  no  desire  for  progress  in  doctrine. 
Analah  Challenged  by  Arminianism  in  Holland,  the  Calvinistic 
aalmm.  theology  replied  in  the  Confession  of  Dort;  at  which 
Synod  English  delegates  were  present.  This  creed  may  almost 
rank  with  the  Lutheran  Formula  of  Concord  as  summing 
up  post-Reformation  Protestant  orthodoxy.  But  the  direct 
fate  of  Arminian  teachers  or  churches  was  no  measure  of  their 
influence.  One  proof  of  the  latter  is  found  in  Archbishop  Laud 
and  the  English  High  Churchmen  of  his  school,  who  throw  off 
the  Augustinian  or  Calvinistic  yoke  in  favour  of  an  Arminian 
theology.  Lutheranism  had  set  the  example  of  this  change. 
Later  editions  of  Melanchthon's  Loci  Communes,  generously 
protected  by  Luther,  drop  out  or  tone  down  Luther's  favourite 
doctrine  of  predestination.  The  Augustinian  clock  was  running 
down,  as  usual.  In  the  i8th  century  "  Illumination  " — an  age 
fl,^  which  piqued  itself  upon  its  "  enlightenment,  "  and 

"  ittumh  which  did  a  good  deal  to  drive  away  obscurity,  though 
nation.**  ^t  the  cost  of  losing  depth — Deism  outside  the  churches 
is  matched  by  a  spirit  of  cool  common-sense  within  them,  a 
spirit  which  is  not  confined  to  professed  Rationalists.  Civil 
wars  and  theological  wranglings  had  wearied  men.     Supposed 


universal  truths  and  natural  certainties  were  in  fashion.  The 
plainest  legacy  of  the  iSth  century  to  later  times  has  been  a 
humaner  spirit  in  theology.  Christian  teachers  during  the 
19th  century  grew  more  reticent  in  regard  to  future  punish- 
ment. The  doctrine  when  taught  is  frequently  softened; 
sometimes  universalism  is  taught.  A  movement  to-  UnHmrh 
wards  Arianism  and  then  towards  Socinianism  (Joseph  «ai»«i. 
Priestley,  Nath.  Lardner,  W.  £.  Channing)  among  English 
Presbyterians  and  American  Congregationalists  left  permanent 
results  in  the  shape  of  new  non-subscribing  churches  and  a 
diffusion  of  Unitarian  theology  (J.  Martineau).  The  i8th 
century  is  very  differently  interpreted  in  different  quarters. 
Orthodox  evangelicalism  is  tempted  to  ^'iew  it  as  an  apostasy 
or  an  aberration.  On  the  other  hand,  not  merely  agnostics 
like  Leslie  Stephen  but  Christian  theologians  of  the  Left  like 
Ernst  Troeltsch  regard  it  as  the  time  when  supematuralism 
began  decisively  to  go  to  pieces,  and  the  "  modern  "  spirit  to 
assert  its  authority  even  over  religion.  A.  Ritschl,  again, 
claims  that  neglected  elements  of  Christianity  were  striving  for 
utterance,  particularly  a  serious  belief  in  God  as  Father  and  in 
His  providential  care.  It  was  not,  sa5rs  Ritschl,  a  turning  away 
from  Christian  motives,  but  a  turning  towards  neglected  Christian 
motives.  This  view  seems  logically  to  involve  Ritschl's  belief, 
that  it  is  not  the  light  of  reason  but  the  revelation  of  Christ  which 
warrants  the  assertion  of  God's  fatherly  providential  goodness. 

UTiether  temporary  or  permanent,  a  great  reaction  from  the 
18th-century  spirit  set  in.  It  was  partly  on  Augustinian  lines, 
partly  on  the  lines  of  what  the  Germans  call  Pietism.  nnBvan' 
Under  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  a  system  known  as  *»*«' 
Evangelical  Arminianism  was  worked  out  in  i8th-cen-  '^^^^ 
tury  England,  strongly  Augustinian  in  its  doctrines  of  sin  and 
atonement,  modem  Augustinian  in  its  doctrine  of  conversion, 
strongly  anti-Augustinian  in  its  rejection  of  absolute  predes- 
tination. Within  the  Anglican  Church,  however,  the  new  re- 
vival was  Augustinian  and  Calvinistic,  till  it  gave  place  to  a 
Church  revival,  the  echo  or  the  sister  oif  the  Ultra-  The  Ox- 
montane  movement  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  ^f^ 
vigorous  practical  life  of  the  modern  school  of  High  ^•'^"•^*' 
Church  Anglicanism,  initiated  by  John  Keble,  W.  Hurrell 
Froude,  J.  H.  Newman,  E.  B.  Pusey,  is  associated  with  a 
theological  appeal  to  the  tradition  of  the  early  centuries,  and 
with  a  strongly  medieval  emphasis  upon  sacramental  grace.  In 
Germany,  dislike  of  the  Prussian  policy  of  "  Union"  Lutfna 
— the  legal  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  oppoahhtn 
Churches— gave  life  to  a  High  Lutheran  reaction  J«  ^» 
which  has  shown  some  vigour  in  thought  and  some  '*^'''»**" 
asperity  in  judgment  (E.  W.  Hengstenberg;  H.  A.  C.  Haever- 
nick;  dogmatic  in  G.  Thomasius  and  F.  A.  Philippi ;  more 
liberal  type  in  C.  F.  A.  Kahnis;  history  of  doctrine  in 
G.  Thomasius) .  The  most  distinguished  of  the  theologians  classed 
as  "mediating"  are  C.  Ullmann,  C.  I.  Nitzsch  and  Julius 
Mtiller.  Later  evangelicalism  in  the  English-speaking  lands 
gives  up  belief  in  predestination,  or  at  least,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  holds  it  less  strongly.  That  change  is  clearly  a 
characteristic  feature  of  19th-century  theology. 

Many  of  the  movements  just  mentioned  are,  at  least  in 
design,  pure  reactions  involving  no  new  thoughts.  Apart  frOm 
apologetics  or  single  doctrines  like  that  of  the  Atone-  PnpoBai» 
ment,  the  task  of  rethinking  Christian  theology  upon  to  unity 
the  great  scale  has  been  left  chiefly  to  German  science,  ^^^^nor* 
philosophical  and  historical.  If  the  task  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, then,  whatever  merit  in  detail  belongs  to  wise  and 
learned  writers  already  referred  to,  it  would  seem  that  some 
one  central  principle  must  become  dominant.  This  considera- 
tion, as  far  as  an  outsider  can  judge,  excludes  any  formal  Roman 
Catholic  co-operation  in  the  suggested  task.  So  long  as  theo- 
logical truth  is  divided  into  the  two  compartments  of  natural 
or  rational  theology  and  incomprehensible  revealed  mysteries, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  carrying  through  a  unity  of  prin- 
ciple. Again,  many  Protestants  rule  themselves  out  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  search  for  unified  doctrine.  It  is  a  modern 
commonplace — Loofs  dates  the  formula  from  about  1825 — that 
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Protestantism  has  two  principles:  a  ''  formal  principle/'  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  and  a  "  material  principle,"  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith*  We  have  already  indicated  that  some 
such  pair  of  principles  was  prominent  when  historic  Protes- 
tantism puUed  itself  together  for  defence  during  its  scholastic 
age.  But  surely  serious  thought  cannot  acquiesce  in  a  dual 
control.  While  the  double  authority  continues  or  is  believed 
to  continue  in  power,  there  seems  no  hope  of  making  theology 
a  living  unity,  which  will  daim  respect  from  the  modem  age. 

One  great  attempt  at  unifying  Christian  theology  came  from 
the  side  of  philosopher.  Kant's  scheme,  which  in  religious  theorv 
as  well  as  in  chronology  may  be  regarded  as  a  link 
'"™J*?  between  the  i8th  and  loth  centuries,  led  on  to  the 
ofmgw-  ygjy  different  scheme  of  Hegel;  and  the  latter  system 
*■"**"•  began  almost  at  once  to  influence  Church  doctrine. 
D.  F.  Strauss  [q,v.)  applied  it  with  explosive  effect  to  the  study 
of  the  life  of  Jesus.  F.  C.  Baur,  assisted  by  able  colleagues,  if 
hardly  less  revolutionary,  was  much  more  in  touch  Jwith  theology 
than  Strauss  had  been.  The  Hegelian  threefold  rhythm  was  to 
run  through  all  history,  especially  for  Baur  through  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  of  its  doctrine.  Baur  maintained  a 
thorough-going  evolutionary  optimism.  **  The  real  was  the 
rational  "  from  first  to  last.  However  biassed,  this  a  priori  study 
had  its  merits.  It  unified  history  with  a  mighty  sweep,  and 
revealed  through  all  the  ages  one  evolving  process.  But  we  have 
still  to  ask  whether  the  doctrines  it  made  prominent  are  really 
those  which  are  vital  to  the  Christian  Church.  And  we  have  to 
look  into  Baur's  esoteric  interpretation  of  the  doctrinal  develop- 
ment. For  him,  as  for  Strauss,  the  unity  of  God  and  man  is  tne 
central  truth,  of  which  Christ's  atoning  death  is  a  sort  of  pictorial 
symbol.  This  implies  that  the  whole  of  Western  theology  has  been 
an  aberration  or  an  exoteric  veiling  of  the  truth.^  In  Dogmatic 
the  school  is  represented  by  A.  E.  Biedermann,  and  with  variations 
by  O.  Pfleiderer.  A  more  orthodox  reading  of  Hegel's  thought, 
which  brings!  it  into  line  with  some  Christological  developments 
already  described,  is  found  in  T.  E.  Erdmann  and  the  theologians  P.  K. 
Marheineke  and  Karl  Daub.  Influences  from  Hegel  are 
taaueaco  ^Iso  to  be  traced  in  Richard  Rothe,  I.  A.  Dorner,  A.  M. 
2^^  Fairbairn ;  and  through  the  mediation  of  British  philo- 
^"  •  sophers  Hegelianism  has  widely  affected  British  theology. 

The  orthodox  win^  of  idealists  take  as  their  watchword  Incarna- 
tion; Christianity  is  *'  the  religion  of  the  Incarnation"  (sub-title 
of  Lux  Mundi;  see  B.  F.  Westcott,  passim).  The  rationalist 
wing  resolve  Incarnation  and  still  more  Atonement  into  symbols  of 
philosophical  truth.  Of  the  two  parties,  the  latter  appears  the  more 
successful  in  accomplishing  the  task  of  unifying  theology,  although 
at  the  cost  of  subordinating  both  theology  and  religion  to  philosophy. 
The  strength  of  all  the  idealists  consists  in  their  a{)peal  to  reason. 

Schleiermacher  set  himself  to  explain  what  is  distinctive  in 
religion.  He  distinguishes  religion  from  philosophy  as  feeling  in 
^-...  _  contrast  with  thought;  but  when  he  has  done  that 
wMch^r'  <^«^  ^^^^  ^^  Reltgion,  1799)  he  has  little  to  add. 
Any  type  of  highly  wrought  feeling  may  make  a  man 
religious,  whether  it  be  theistic  or  pantheistic ;  indeed,  as  a  child 
of  Romanticism,  Schleiermacher  puts  a  peculiarly  high  estimate 
upon  the  pantheistic  type.  What  else  can  we  expect  from  a  thinker 
who  is  interested  simply  in  feeling  as  feeling?  When  he  wrote 
his  Glaubenslehre  (1821)  Schleiermacher  had  become  much  more 
of  a  Christian  churchman.  "  Christianity  is  one  of  the  teleological 
pieties,"  and  has  as  its  peculiarity  that  "  in  it  everything  is  referred 
to  the  redemption  accomplished  through  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  elements  of  his  final  synthesis  really 
interpenetrate.  He  tells  us  {Kurze  DarsteUung  des  theologischen 
Studtums,  181 1)  that  the  theologian,  while  himself  loyal  to  his 
Church,  must  expound,  as  a  historian,  the  beliefs  actually  held  in 
the  branch  of  the  Church  which  he  represents.  Oil  and  water  do 
not  mix.  Do  the  unchecked  individual  enthusiasm  of  the  Reden, 
and  the  loyalty  to  established  beliefs  required  in  the  later 
writines,  combine  to  form  a  living  theology?  It  is  little  wonder 
if  Schleiermacher  attains  a  compromise  rather  than  a  unity.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  great  ferments  in  modern  Protestant  doctrine 
both  of  the  Ri^ht  and  of  the  Left.  Alex.  Schweizer  *  maintained 
his  general  positions  more  nearly  than  any  other.  But  there  is 
no  Schleiermacher  school.  W.  Herrmann,  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  has  quoted  J.  C.  K.  Hofmann  and  F.  R.  Frank  as  making 
important  modifications  and  sometimes  corrections  of  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Schleiermacher,  while  T.  S.  Candlish,  representing 
a  moderate  Scottish  Calvinism,  was  half  inclined  to  welcome  the 
reduced  form  of  Schleiermacher's  basis  found  in  H.  L.  Martensen 
(a  Dane),  J.  T.  Beck,  and  the  Dutchman,  J.  J.  van  Oosterzee, 
i.e.  Scripture  the  true  source  of  doctrine,  but  the  religious  conscious- 
ness its  ordering  principle. 

*  Hence  R.  B.  Haldane,  in  the  Scottish  Church  lawsuit  of  1904, 
is  found  telling  the  House  of  Lords  that  Justin  Martyr  had  a  grasp 
of  speculative  truth  which  was  impossible  to  St  Augustine. 

•  Or  the  Dutchman,  J.  H.  Scholten. 


A  bolder  and  more  original  attempt  to  iBstate  Protestantism 
as  a  systematic  unity  is  found  in  the  work  of  A.  Ritschl,  with 
H.  Schultz  and  W.  lierrmann  as  independent  allies  and  !»««;*/ 
colleagues,  and  with  J.  Kaftan,  A.  Hamack  and  many  *C«sc«/. 
others  as  younger  representatives  on  divergent  lines.  Reaction 
against  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  and  the  criticism  of  Baur  is  common 
to  all  the  school,  though  Ritschl  went  further  back  than  the  younger 
men  towards  critical  tradition  and  further  in  some  points  towards 
orthodox  dogma.  Positively,  the  school  build  upon  foundations 
laid  in  ethics  by  Kant  and  in  philosophy  of  religion  by  Schleier- 
macher; so  also  R.  A.  Lipsius,  and  yet  his  dogmatic  results  coin- 
cide more  nearly  with  Biedermann's  or  Pfleiderer's  than  with  the 
"  intermediate  though  not  mediating  "  position  taken  up  by  the 
Ritschlians.  Not  even  the  acceptance  of  forgiveness  as  the  central 
religious  blessing  is  exclusively  Ritschlian,  still,  it  is  a  challenge 
alike  to  the  iSth  century,  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  to  the  modem 
mind.  Ritschl  and  his  friends  forfeit  that  unifying  of  life  and  duty 
which  is  gained  by  making  the  moral  or  perhaps  rather  legal  point 
of  view  supreme.  As  they  deny  the  natural  religion  of  the  18th 
century — the  religion  which  works  its  way  into  harmony  with 
God  by  virtue — so,  still  more  emphatically,  they  refuse  to  bid  the 
sinner  merit  forgiveness.^  Thus  they  constitute  one  more  revival 
of  Paulinism  or  Augustinianism,  though  with  qualifications. 

Their  effort  is  to  expound  Christianity,  not  from  the  point  of 
view  of  philosophy  like  the  Hegelians,  nor  from  that  of  an  abstract 
conception  of  religion,  tempered  by  regard  for  historical  precedents, 
like  Schleiermacher,  but  from  its  own,  from  the  Christian  point  of 
view.  Ritschl  has  several  doematic  peculiarities,  intenser  in  him 
than  in  his  fellow-workers  and  followers.  A  notable  instance  is 
his  doctrine  of  the  Church — the  community  (Gemeinde);  the  sole 
object  of  God's  electing  love,  according  to  Ritschl's  interpretation 
of  St  Paul.  Hence  theology  is  not  to  be  the  utterance  of  individual 
Christianity  merely,  but  of  the  Church's  faith,  embodied  in  its 
classical  literature,  the  New  Testament,  and  (^subordinately)  in  the 
Old.  The  finality  of  the  New  Testament  is  partly  due  to  :ts 
being  the  work  of  minds — including  St  Paul — who  knew  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  inside,  and  did  not  misconstrue  its  religious 
terminology  as  Greek  converts  almost  inevitably  did  (cf.  Harnack 
or  E.  Hatch).  Upon  the  Church,  Ritschl,  who  very  much  disliked 
and  distrusted  mysticism,  poured  out  the  same  wealth  of  emotion 
which  the  Christian  mystic  pours  out  upon  his  dimly  visualized 
God  or  Christ.  Again,  Ritschl  divides  all  theology  into  two  com- 
partments, morality  and  religion;  ser\'ice  of  men  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  direct  relation  to  God  in  the  Church  by  faith.  Though  he 
later  declared  that  '*  Kingdom  of  God  **  was  the  paramount  category 
of  Christian  thought,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  substantially  recast 
his  theology.  Here  then  his  strong  desire  for  unity  is  cut  across  by 
his  own  action.  There  may  well  be  room  for  relative  distinctions 
in  any  system  of  thought,  however  coherent;  but  it  looks  as  if 
Ritschl's  distinction  hardened  into  absolute  dualism. 

Again  Ritschl  modifies  the  doctrine  of  sin.  Like  Schleiermacher 
he  substitutes  collective  guilt  for  original  sin;  and  he  attaches 
great  dogmatic  value  to  the  assertion  that  sin  has  two  stages — 
Ignorance,  in  which  it  is  pardonable,  and  obduracy,  when  it  is  ripe 
for  final  sentence  (probably  annihilation).  Here  then  Ritscnl 
swerves  from  Paulinism ;  it  is  in  other  Scriptures  *  that  he  finds 
his  guarantees  for  the  position  just  stated.  The  result  is  to  elimi- 
nate everything  remedial  from  the  Christian  eospel.  Yet  Ritschl 
claims  that  his  doctrine  of  Christ  as  Head  of  tne  Church  combines 
the  lines  of  thought  found  separately  in  Anselm  and  Abelard, 
while  Schleiermacher  is  said  to  have  been  one-sidedty  Abelardian. 
Ritschl  denies  natural  theology  *  as  well  as  natural  religion,  denies 
dogma  outright  in  its  Greek  forms — Trinitarian  and  Christological ; 
and  seeks  to  transpose  the  doctrine  of  Atonement — Christ's  Person 
*'  or  "  Works  as  he  puts  it — from  the  legal  to  the  ethical.  The  Pauline 
touch  shows  itself  plainly  here.  Justification  by  faith  is  a'*  syn- 
thetic "  judgment — the  sinner  is  righteous;  it  is  not  an  "  ana- 
lytic "  judgment — the  believer  is  righteous.  God  "justifieth  the 
ungodly."  Sacraments  are  a  repubucation  of  the  "  Word  "  of  the 
Gospel;  we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  this  rather  evasive 
formula,  so  often  employed  by  the  Reformers. 

The  highly  academic  Ritschlian  movement  has  had  wide  practical 
influence  in  many  lands.  Here  English  and  American  thought 
strikes  in  sympathetically,  offering  moral  theories  of  Atonement, 
though  not  looking  so  exclusively  towards  forgiveness.  Horace 
Bushnell's  last  theory  declared  that  in  forgiving  sin  God  '*  borecost," 
as  even  a  good  man  must  do.  John  M'Leod  Campbell — ^with 
a  strong  desire  for  unity  in  thought,  "  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ  ^--caught  most  attention  by  the  sugcestion  of  a  vicarious 
repentance  in  Jesus  Christ.  With  R.  C.  Moberly  this  becomes  an 
assertion  that  Christ  has  initiated  a  redemptive  process  of  self- 
humiliation,  which  we  can  prolong  in  ourselves  by  the  help  of 
sacraments  if  we  choose;  while  W.  Porcher  du  Bose  (likeE.  Irving 
early  in  the  lOth  century)  holds  the  Adopt ianist  theory  styled  by 
A.  B.  Bruce      redemption  by  sample  " — the    divine    Chnst    has 


*  Unless  I  Tim.  i.  13 ;  but  is  that  epistle  Paul's? 

*  The  doctrine  of  value  judgments  "  which  he  substitutes  for 
Schleiermacher's  appeal  to  feeling,  belongs  to  philosophy  of  religion 
and  is  thus  analogous  to  natural  theology. 
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assumed  a  taiiited  human  nature  and  washed  it  clean,  thus  making 
it  a  promise  and  potency  of  the  world's  redemption. 

Ev^n  if  we  accept  the  programme  of  reconstructing  theology 
from  a  single  point  of  view,  we  may  desire  to  criticize  not 
merely  Ritschl^s  execution  of  the  scheme,  but  his  selection  of 
the  ruling  principle.  Is  it  enough  to  extricate  the  spirit  of 
Protestantism  from  the  imperfea  letter  of  its  early  creeds? 
TH9&U^y  One  set  of  difficulties  is  raised  by  the  progress  of 
mad  science.    No  Protestant  can  deny  that  it  is  a  duty  for 

^^^'*^.  Christianity  to  come  to  terms  with  scientific  dis- 
coveries, and  few  Catholics  will  care  to  deny  it.  Anxious 
negotiations  thus  arise,  which  colour  all  modern  schemes  of 
theology.  But  with  a  certain  school  they  become  central  and 
dominant.  We  distinguish  this  position  from  the  new  emphasis 
on  Christology,  whether  churchly  or  radical.  Those  who  find 
a  gospel  in  philosophy  are  ready  to  dictate  terms  to  outsiders; 
but  those  who  wait  upon  science  for  its  verdicts  supplicate 
terms  of  peace,  just  as  much  of  Christianity  is  to  survive  as 
science  will  spare.  Often  the  theologians  in  question  look  to 
psychology  as  the  permanent  basis  of  religion;  who  is  to  deny 
that  religion  is  a  psychological  fact,  and  the  natural  expression 
of  something  in  man's  constitution?  I'his  strain  may  be 
recognized,  mingled  with  others,  in  Schleiermacher;  it  has 
foim4  interesting  expression  in  the  contributions  of  H.  J. 
Holtzmann  and  Ernst  Troeltsch  to  the  volume  dealing  with 
Christianity  in  Die  Kultur  der  Gegenwart.  Christ  is  confused 
as  th^  greatest  figure  of  the  past,  and  as  one  of  no  small  im- 
portance still  for  the  present  and  future.  But,  with  entire 
decision,  Christianity  is  called  to  the  bar  of  modern  culture. 
From  that  tribunal  there  is  to  be  no  appeal,  whether  to  a  higher 
revelation  or  to  a  deeper  experience.  This  view  stands  in 
connexion  with  the  study  of  comparative  religion.  Out  of  that 
very  Ritschl  school,  which  began  by  despising  all  religions 
except  those  of  the  Bible,  has  developed  the  religions geschichtlich 
movement,  which  dissolves  Christianity  in  the  wider  stream. 
Such  a  policy  is  at  the  opposite  pole  to  Ritschl's;  he  desired 
to  interpret  Christianity  in  the  light  of  its  own  central  thought. 
If  Christians  can  find  in  their  faith  new  resources  to  meet  the 
new  needs,  they  may  hope  to  command  the  future.  Theology 
if  it  is  to  live  must  be  henceforth  at  once  more  Christian  and 
more  scientific  than  it  has  ever  yet  been. 

A  less  threatening  yet  important  possibility  of  modifica- 
tion arises  out  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  New  Testament. 
Augustine,  Luther,  the  evangelical  revival,  went  back 
^^Tsew  ^^  ^^  ^^^'  ^^  Christianity  not  dig  dc^r  by  going 
7>«te^  back  to  Jesus?  A  Protestant  has  to  view  the  past 
ment  history  of  doctrine  very  much  as  a  succession  of  de- 

scbolaf  clensions  and  revivals,  the  latter  more  than  counter- 
*^*^  acting  the  former.    He  does  not  claim  to  have  regained 

the  inspiration  of  a  Paul;  but  he  holds  that  Augustine  was  more 
Christian  than  the  sub-apostolic  age,  and  Luther  more  Christian 
than  Augustine.  That  is  the  hopeful  feature  in  the  past.  The 
task  for  the  present,  with  its  unequalled  scientific  resources,  is 
to  get  nearer  than  ever  to  the  heart  of  the  Gospel.  Must  Pauline 
categories  always  be  supreme?  The  Ritschl  school,  and  others 
too,  have  made  an  earnest  effort  to  incorporate  Christ's  words 
in  Dogmatic  and  no  longer  shunt  them  into  systems  of 
**  Christian  Ethics."  They  have  not  idolized  Paulinism;  but 
have  they  not  idolized  Luther?  They  seem  to  take  for  granted 
that  the  spirit— though  not  the  lettei^^f  that  great  man  was  a 
definitive  statement  of  the  Christian  principle.  To  interpret 
Christianity  out  of  itself  is  one  thing;  to  interpret  it  out  of 
Luther,  even  out  of  a  distillate  of  Luther,  is  possibly  a  lower 
thing.  The  theology  of  the  futijre  may  draw  more  equally 
from  several  New  Testament  types  of  doctrines.  The  scheme 
that  includeis  most  may  be  the  successful  scheme.  Unity  may 
be  safeguarded  in  the  confession  of  Christ,  and  theology  indeed 
prove  "  Christocentric."  *  Above  all,  the  social  message  of 
Jesus  may  well  prove  a  gospel  to  our  materially  prosperous 

*  Thomasius  and  H.  B.  Smith  are  quoted  as  holding  the  "  Christo- 
centric  "  ideal.  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  mindful  of  the  vast  importance  of 
the  conception  of  God,  amends  the  programiVie.  Theology  is  to  be 
formally  Christocentric,  materially  Tneocentric  (Fatherhood  of  God). 


but  inwardly  sorrowfid  age.     Any  school  of  thought  which 
despises  that  hope  has  small  right  to  call  itself  Christian* 

'  Casting  a  backw^ard  glance  once  more  over  the  evolution 
of  Christian  theology,  we  may  say  very  roiigMy  that  at  first 
it  recognized  as  natural  or  rational  truth  the  being  K^iand 
of  the  Logos,  and  as  special  fact  of  revelation  the  ^q^  j^. 
Incarnation  of  the  Word  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  medieval  veahd— 
times  the  basis  was  altered.    What  had  been  rational     ^^ 


truth  now  claimed  acceptance  as  supernatural  mystery. 


Logos* 


Modem  idealists,  ill  at  ease  with  this  inheritance,  try  to  show 
that  Christ's  Incarnation  no  less  than  His  eternal  divine  being 
is  a  natural  and  rational  truth.  But,  when  this  programme  is 
carried  out,  there  is  no  small  danger  lest  the  relations  traced 
out  between  God  and  men  should  collapse  into  dust,  the  facts 
of  Christ  transform  themiselves  into  symbols,  and  the  idealistic 
theology  of  the  right  wheel  to  the  left. 

Again,  Western  theology,  very  roughly  summarized,  while 
accepting  the  earHer  doctrinal  tradition,  has  broken  new  ground 
for  itself,  in  affirming  as  rational  necessity  that  God  7^ 
must  punish  sin  (this  is  at  least  latent  in  Aquinas's  Atoae^ 
doctrine  of  natural  law),  but  as  contingent  fact  of  re-  meaL 
velation  that  God  has  in  Christ  combined  the  punishment  of  sin 
with  the  salvation  of  sinners;  this  is  the  Reformation  or  post- 
Reformation  thought.  Here  again  the  desire  makes  itself  felt 
to  impute  more  to  God-s  natiure.  Is  His  mercy  not  as  inherent 
as  His  justice?  If  so,  must  He  not  redeem?  For,  if  He 
merdy  may  redeem  but  must  punish,  then  His  greatest  deeds 
on  our  behalf  wear  an  aspect  of  caprice,  or  suggest  unknown 
if  not  unknowable  motives.  The  doctrine  of  penal  substitution 
in  the  Atonenouent,  as  usually  conceived,  seems  to  point  in  the 
same  direction  as  predestinarianism.  Behind  superficial  mani- 
festations of  grace  there  is  a  dark  background,  almost  like  the 
Greek  Fate.  The  ultimate  source  of  God's  actions  is  something 
either  unintelligible  or  unrevealed.  Christian  theology  cannot 
acquiesce  in  this.  In  our  day  especially  it  must  seek  to  light 
up  every  doctrine  with  the  genuine  Christian  belief  in  God's 
Fatherhood.  And  yet  here  agam  incautious  advance  may 
seem  to  overleap  itself.  If  it  should  come  to  be  held  that  with 
so  kind  a  God  no  redemption  at  all  is  necessary,  the  significance 
of  Christ  is  immensely  curtailed  if  not  blotted  out.  Even  if 
He  should  still  be  taken  as  the  prophet  of  the  divine  goodwill, 
yet  the  loss  of  any  serious  estimate  of  sin  makes  good  nature 
on  God's  part  a  matter  of  course.  Christianity  of  such  a  type 
is  Kkely  to  be  feeble  and  precarious.  Perhaps  we  may  find  a 
third  and  better  possibility  by  ceasing  to  aim  at  a  scientific 
gnosis  of  God,  either  limited  or  unlimited.  Perhaps  what 
concerns  the  Christian  is  rather  the  assured  revelation  that  God 
is  acting  in  character,  like  Himself,  and  yet  acting  wonderfully 
by  methods  which  we  could  not  predict  but  must  adore.  The 
free  life  of  personal  beings  is  no  more  to  be  mastered  by  a 
formula  than  it  is  to  be  assigned  to  caprice.  A  God  who  is 
love  will  act  neither  from  wilfulness  nor  from  what  is  called 
rational  but  might  more  correctly  be  called  physical  necessity. 
He  will  act  in  and  from  character.  Always  wise,  always  holy, 
always  unsearchable,  the  Christian's  God  is  that  heavenly 
Father  who  has  His  full  image  and  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ. 

While  the  greatest  of  all  theological  systems,  the  Summae 
of  the  middle  ages,  include  everything  in  the  one  treatise,  it 
has  been  the  business  of  post-Reformarion  learning  Modern 
to  effect  a  formal  improvement  by  distributing  theo-  divuiom 
logical  studies  among  a  definite  number  of  headings.  «'  ^^•^ 
The  new  theory  lived  and  grew  throughout  the  i8th-  ^^' 
century  Age  of  Enlightenment  {e.g.  J.  S.  Semler),  linking  Pro- 
testant scholasticism  with  modern  thought,  and  exhibiting 
the  continuity  of  science  in  spite  of  great  revolutionary  changes 
and  great  reactions.  The  beginning  is  ascribed  to  A.  Hyperius 
(Gerhard  of  Ypr^s),  a  professor  at  Marburg,  and,  it  seems,  a 
conciliatory  Lutheran,  not,  as  sometimes  said,  a  Reformed 
(1511-64).  He  published  Four  Books  on  the  Study  of  Theo- 
logy  (1556).  Book  iv.  is  said  to  be  the  first  appearance  of 
Practical  Theology — Liturgies,  Pastoral  Theology,  &c.  In 
virtue  of   another  work  •  (De  Formandis  Concionibus,   1553), 
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Hyperius  has  been  further  termed  the  father  of  Homiletics. 
L.  Danaeus  (Daneau),  a  French  Protestant,  has  the  merit  of 
publishing  for  the  first  time  on  Christian  Ethics  (i577)'  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  Reformed  divinity  here  set  itself 
to  remedy  the  dogmatic  dr3mess  of  Protestant  scholasticism, 
fifty  years  before  the  Lutheran  G.  Calixtus  moved  in  the  matter 
{Theol.  Moralis,  1634).  Too  much  has  been  made  of  this. 
Danaeus  hardly  represents  at  all  what  modems  mean  by 
Christian  ethics.  He  does  not  contrast  the  Christian  outlook 
upon  ethics  with  all  others,  but  dwells  chiefly  upon  the  super- 
eminence  of  the  Ten  Commandments  as  a  summary  of  duty. 
Other  distinctions  are  named  after  an  interval  of  two  centuries. 
J.  T.  Gabler,  for  the  first  time  "with  clearness"  (R.  Flint), 
wrote  in  1787  De  Justo  Discritnine  Theologiae  Biblicae  et 
Dogmatical,  Biblical  Theology  is  a  historical  statement  of  the 
different  Bible  teachings,  not  a  dogmatic  statement  of  what 
the  writer  holds  for  truth,  qua  truth.  Again,  P.  K.  Marheineke 
is  named  as  the  first  writer  (18 10)  on  Symbolics,  the  com- 
parative study  of  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith.  In  1764  the 
introductory  study  of  theology  as  a  whole,  which  Hyperius 
invented,  had  been  given  by  S.  Mursinna  the  name  it  has  since 
usually  borne — "  Theological  Encyclopaedia.  "  Most  of  such 
Encyclopaedias  have  been  *'  material,  "  i,e.  connected  treatises, 
giving  a  brief  outline  of  theology  as  a  whole;  not,  of  course, 
alphabetic  indexes  or  dictionaries.  The  most  famous  of  all, 
however — Schieiermacher's  Kurze  Darstellung  des  theologischen 
Studiums  (ist  ed.  181 1) — ^belongs  to  the  class  of  "formal" 
encyclopaedias.  It  states  how  theology  should  be  divided, 
but  does  not  profess  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  results. 

Schleiermacher's  treatise  is  highly  individual.  Theology  is 
viewed  as  essentially  a  branch  of  church  administration.  True, 
in  the  theologian  properly  so  called  the  scientific  interest  is 
strong;  where  the  religious  or  practical  interest  is  stronger,  you 
get  church  rulers  or  administrators  in  a  narrower  sense.  Still, 
even  to  the  theologian  the  practical  interest  in  church  welfare  is 
vital.  Theology  loses  its  savour  when  studied  in  a  spirit  of  merely 
scientific  curiosity;  and  it  docs  not  concern  the  lay  Christian. 

In  spite  of  what  may  be  deemed  eccentric  in  this  standpoint, 
Schleiermacher's  summary  is  full  of  interest.  He  divides  as 
follows: — I.  Philosophical  Theology:  A.  Apologetics;  B.  Polemics. 
II.  Historical  Theology:  A,  Exesetical — ^including  the  determina- 
tion of  the  canon;  B.  Church  History  proper;  C.  The  depicting 
of  the  present  state  of  the  Church;  (i)  its  faith — Dogmatics;  the 
belief  of  one  branch  of  the  Church;  (2)  its  outward  condition — 
Statistics;  these  should  be  universal.  Symbolics  is  to  be  a  branch 
of  statistics.  Biblical  '^  Dogmatics  "  also  is  said  to  be  nearer  this 
than  it  is  to  Dogmatics  proper.  III.  Practical  Theology:  A.  the 
service  of  the  (local)  church;  Homiletics,  Liturgies,  &c.;  B.  the 
Government  of  the  (national  or  international)  Church;  questions 
of  relation  to  the  State,  &c.  The  reader  will  note  Schleiermacher's 
peculiar  way  of  dealing  with  Dogmatic  as  the  belief  of  the  Church 
— an  unprecedented  view,  according  to  A.  Ritschl — and  his  requiring 
that  belief  to  be  reported  qua  historical  fact. 

It  is  singular  that  Schleiermacher  on  the  whole  sums  up  in  the 
Kurze  Darstellung  against  the  separation  of  Christian  Ethics  from 
Dogmatics.  But  he  grants  that  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  that  question,  and  in  his  own  Glaubenslehre  he  follows  ordinary 
usage  and  as  far  as  possible  banishes  Ethics  to  a  Christliche  Sitten- 
lehre,  a  book  which  has  caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  Protestants 
as  the  founder  of  modem  Christian  Ethics.  There  are  therefore 
three  parallel  studies,  on  all  of  which  Schleiermacher  published — 
Dogmatic  or  Glaubenslehre ^  Christian  Ethics,  Philosophical  Ethics. 

Curiously  enough,  it  is  from  Schleiermacher's  philosophical 
ethics  that  a  threefold  division — the  Chief  Good,  Virtues,  and 
Duty  or  the  Law — passed  into  almost  all  text-books  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  till  recently  a  rebellion  rose  against  it  on  the 
ground  of  redundancy  and  overlapping.  Books  on  Christian 
Ethics  have  also  found  room  for  a  quasi  Synoptic  doctrine  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  Paulinized  dogmatic  systems  were 
slow  to  admit.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  Schleiermacher's 
place  for  Apologetics  is  by  no  means  undisputed.  Many  dislike 
the  subject;  some  would  thrust  it  into  practical  theology. 
Again,  the  new  study  of  the  religions  of  the  world  is  seeking  its 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  Christian  theology,  just  as  it  is  seeking 
— in  some  way — ^to  modify  Christian  thought.  The  recognized 
place,  the  assured  results,  have  not  yet  been  attained 


Further  details  must  be  sought  in  text-boaks.  But  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  Dogmatic  must  remain  the  vital  centre;  and 
so  far  we  may  soften  Flint's  censure  of  the  British  some 
thoughtlessness  which  has  called  that  study  by  the  coadw 
name  "  systematic  theology."  Systems  of  ethics  and  •*"»«. 
apologetics  are  welcome  to  the  theologian;  "encyclopaedia*' 
is  a  new  and  broader-based  "  systematic  theology  "  in  itself; 
but  none  of  these  is  central  as  Dogmatic  is.  One  may  also 
venture  to  declare  that  Dogmatic  rests  upon  philosophical  and 
historical  studies,  and  exists  for  practical  uses.  Thus  a  triple 
or  fourfold  division  of  theological  sciences  seems  natural. 
Lastly,  it  must  be  confessed  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
2oth  century  there  is  more  life  or  health  in  history  than  in 
philosophy,  and  much  more  in  either  than  in  dogmatic  theology. 

Sub-divisions  of  Dogmatic,  whether  well  chosen  or  ill,  throw 
light  upon  theology  as  developed  in  the  past.  The  six  usual 
Protestant  headings  are  as  follows:  Theology  proper.  Anthro- 
pology, Christology  (C.  Hodge  here  inserts  Hamartiology), 
Soteriology,  Ecclesiology  (omitted  by  C.  Hodge),  Eschatology. 
The  Lombard's  Sentences  deal  in  bk.  i.  with  God;  bk.  ii.  the 
creatures;  bk.  iii.  Incarnation,  Redemption,  Virtues;  bk.  iv. 
Sacraments  and  Last  Things.  Aquinas's  Summa  has  no  such 
clear  lines  of  division. 

The  Church  carried  forward  from  the  middle  ages  a  tradition 
of  "  Moral  Theology  "  *  ansv/ering  to  Christian  Ethics,  alongside 
of  Dogmatics  or  of  all-inclusive  Summae,  Casuistry  (with 
parallels  in  early  Protestantism  like  Jeremy  Taylor's  Ductor 
Dubitantium),  growing  out  of  the  Confessional,  is  character- 
istic of  this  Roman  Catholic  Ethic;  yet  the  study  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  technical  equipment  of  confessors.  The  Roman 
Catholic  contributors  to  the  volume  on  Christianity  in  Die 
Kultur  der  Gegenwart  write  on: — L  Dogmatic:  A.  Apologetic 
or  General  Dogmatic;  B.  Special  Dogmatic  or  Dogmatic  proper. 
II.  Moral  Theology.  III.  Practical  Theology.  The  Protestant 
contributors,  representing  somewhat  varied  standpoints  in 
German  religion,  follow  much  the  same  plan.  Apologetic  has 
no  separate  place  with  them;  but  the  system  of  theology  (in  a 
sense  midway  between  the  dogmatists  and  the  encyclopedists), 
is  allotted  between*  Dogmatics,  Christian  Ethics  and  Practical 
Theology. 

Literature. — ^A  bibliography  of  theology  cannot  name  every 
important  book.  The  effort  is  made  here  (l)  to  mention  writers 
of  great  originality  and  distinction,  (2)  writers  of  special  importance 
to  some  one  Christian  confession,  (3)  without  needless  repetition  of 
what  has  already  been  said,  (4)  dogmatic  treatises  being  preferred 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.^ 

Origen  is  great  in  scholarship  as  well  as  in  system.  Athanasius's 
On  the  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Word  represents  his  central  thoughts 
not  less  interestingly  because  it  is  earlier  than  the  Arian  contro- 
versy. Cyril  of  Jerusalem's  Catechetical  Lectures  are  a  statement 
of  doctrine  for  popular  use,  but  arranged  as  a  complete  s>'stem* 
Gregory  of  Nyssa's  Great  Catechesis  is  an  instruction  to  catechists 
how  they  should  proceed — though  of  course  stating  the  writer's 
theology  and  apologetic,  with  his  belief  in  universal  salvation. 
Theodoret  has  an  outline  of  theology  in  the  last  book  (v.)  of  his 
treatise  Against  Heresies.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  is  a  more  sus- 
pected representative  of  the  same  scholarship — that  of  Antioch; 
John  Chrysostom  is  the  orator  of  the  school.  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
represents  the  later  Alexandrian  theology.  With  John  of  Damascus 
the  progress  of  Greek  divinity  ends.  A  good  modern  statement  is  in 
Chr.  AndrontBOs'sAoy iMTuc^,  In  the  West,  Augustine  isthe  chief  agent 
in  breaking  new  ground  for  theology.  The  Enchiridion  ad  Laurentium 
is  a  slight  but  interesting  sketch  of  a  system,  while  the  De  Doctrina 
Christiana  is  another  lesson  in  the  imparting  of  Christian  instruction, 
as  is  also,  naturally,  the  De  Catechizandis  Rudibus.  The  City  of  God 
and  the  Confessions  are  of  unmatched  importance  in  their  several 
ways;  and  nothing  of  Augustine's  was  without  influence.  Gregory 
the  Great's  Magna  Moralta  should  also  be  named. 

In  the  middle  ages  Isidore  (at  its  gateway),  then  Peter  Lombard, 
then  Aquinas  (and  his  rivals),  are  pre-eminent  for  system,  Anselm 
and  Abelard  for  originality,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  as  the  tbeoloffian 
who  represents  medieval  piety  at  its  purest  and  in  its  most  char- 
acteristic forms,  while  Thomas  k  Kempis^s  devotional  masterpiece, 
On  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  with  Tauler  s  Sermons  and  the  Theologia 
Germanica,  belong  to  the  world's  classics.  All  the  Protestant  re  - 
formers  are  of  theological  importance — Luther,  Melanchthon  and 

^ "  Mystical  Theology "  is  described  in  Addis  and  Arnold's 
Catholic  Dictionary  as  a  "  branch  "  of  Moral  Theology. 
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Calvin,  then  Zmu^u  then  John  Knox  and  othera.  The  reply  to 
Protestamtism  is  represented  by  Cardinal  B^llarminQy  Petavius  (leas 
directly),  Moehler.         .       . 

Speculative  theology  was  represented  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  the  iQtb  century  by  the  Italian  writers  < A.  Rosmint, 
V.  Gioberti,  T.  Mamiani  deila  Rovere.  Roman  Catholic  leariring 
has  always  taken  a  high  place  (th,e  Bollandists;  the  Benedictines; 
the  huge  collections  of  Migne).  Of  the  Church's  ample  devo- 
tional literature  St  Francis  of  Sales  and  F.  W.  Faber  are  favourable 
specimens..  A  modern  Z?(7gma/i<:  is  by  Syl.  T.  Hunter,  S.J. 

Anglican  theology  is  little  inclined  to  dogmatics.    We  have  such  ■ 
unsystematic  systems  as  Bishop  Pe^  ^n's  ^position  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed — a  book  of  the  golden  aee  of  great  writers — or  we  have, 
average  Xoth-century  Church  orthodoxy  in  Bishop  H.  Browne,  0». 
the  XXXIX,  Articles,    Anglicanism  prefers  to  phflosophize  institu- 
tions (ft.  Hooker,  laws  of  Ecclesiastdcal  Polity),  or  states  ancient 
learning  (R.  Cudworth;  the  Cambridge  Platonists),  or  else  polemical 
learning — Bishop    Bull    (against    Petavius's   innovating,  views   of 
history),.  D.  Waterland  (against  S.  Clarke),  S.  Horsley  (against 
J.  Priestley),  J.  B.  Lightfoot  (very  strong  as  an  apologist  m  scholar- 
ship ;  not  strong  in  pure  thinking) ;  the  polemic  becoines  altogether 
conciliatory   in   those  other  glories  of    19th-century   Cambridge, 

B.  F.  Westcott  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort.  Or  Anglican  theology  deals 
with  historical  points  of  detail,  such  as  fill  tne  Journal  of  Tkeol. 
Studies.  In  devotional  literature  Anglicanism  has  always  been  rich 
{e.g.  Jeremy  Taylor,  Archbishop  R.  Leighton,  L.  Andrewes,  W.  Law, 
J.  H,  Newman).    Bishop  Butler  stands  by  himself  in  lonely  greatness. 

English  Puritanism  IJves  in  the  affections  of  modern  readers 
more  than  the  Protestant  schoolpien  of  the  Continent  do — Richard 
Baxter,  John  Owen,  John  Howe,  Thos.  Goodwin,  John  GOodwin 
(an  early  Arminian);  for  learning,  John  Lightfoot;  for  genius, 
John  MUto^i  for  literary  and  devottonal  jjower;  JohA.BfltyBi/i— 
always  admirable  except  when  he  ijalks  Puritan  dog;ma.  Essential 
Puritanism  is  prolonged  in  the  19th  century  b^  R.  W.  Dale 
{The  Atonement;  Christian  Doctrine).  The  Scottish  leader,  T. 
Chalmers  (Lectures  on  DUnnity)rts  mor^  important  as  an  orator  or 
as  a  man  than  as  a  think^..  The  somewhat  earyer  lectures  of 
G.  Hill  are  dry.  • 

Arminianism  is  less  fully  worked  out  by  Arminius  than  by  later 
Dutch  divines,  of  whom  the  "  conciliatory  "  Limborch  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  Methodist  text-book.  The '  theologian  of  English 
Methodism,  apart  from  John  Wesl^jy  himaeif»  «  Richard  Wataon. 
W.  B., Pope's. Com/>en<fittm  is  a  somewhat  more  modern  version. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  a  very  stern  Calvinist,  is  one  of  the  few 
first-rate  geniuses  America  has  to  boast  in  theology.  C.  Hodge, 
A  A.  Hodge,  W.  G.  T.  Shedd, ^blished  Calvini^c  systema.  Horace 
.  Bushnell  had  great  influence. 

While  the  production  of  systems  of  Dogmatic  (and  of  Christian 
Ethics)  never  ceases  in  Germany,  A.  Ritschl  was  content  to  rely 
on  his  treatise  upon  Justification  and  Reconciliation  (vol.  i.  History 
of  the  Doctrine;  ii.  Biblical  material;  iii.  Positive  constmction^— 
but  much  iatermin^M  with  history;  good  English  trainslations 
of  i.  and  iii.j.  His  Vnierticht  in  der  Cnristlichen  Religion  is  poor 
as  a  school-book  but  useful  for  reference.  Something  is  to  be 
learned  regarding  Ritschl  himself  from  his  very  hostile  Hist,  cf 
Pietism,  Th6  eariier  Entstehung  der  altka^Uschen  Kirche  (and  ed. 
1857)  is  a  landmark  in  Apologetics  and  Church  history.  J.  Kaf- 
tan's Dogmatic  should  be  nam^  also  the  Modern  Positive  Theology 
of  Th.  I^ftan  and  others. 

H  L.  Martensen's  Dogmatics  restates  substantial  orthodoxy  with 
fine  literary  taste.  His  Christian  Ethics^  though  diffuse,  is  per- 
haps the  finest  piece  of  Protestant  theology  under  l^at  title.  His 
friend,  L  A.  Dormer,  had  a  powerful  mina  but  an  inferior  gift  of 
style. 

The  student  of  theology  will  do  well  to  seek  in  the  best  histories . 
of  doctrine  more  detached  treatment  than  Dogmatic  can  give. 

F.  Loofs  mentions  W.  MUnacher,  J.  A.  W.  Neander,  F.  C.  Baur, 

G.  Thomasius,.F.  Nitzsch,  A.  Harnack,  as  showing  steady  advance. 
Add  Loofs  himself  and  R.  Seeberg.  Works  in  English  by  W.  G.  T. 
Shedd,  G.  P.  Fisher,  J.  F.  Bethune  Baker.  Church  formularies  in 
Winer  (Confessions  of  Christendom),  Schaff  (Creeds  of  Christendom), 
F.  Loois  (Syembolik)..  The  SymboUh  of  J.  Ak  Moehler  is  a  very  able 
anti-Protestant  pplemic  ^    . 

A  German  reviewer  has  associated  as  English  contributions  to 
Dogmatics,  A.  M.  Fairbaim's  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  A.  B.  Bruce 's 
Apologetics,  and  the  present  writer 'd  Essay  totvArds  a  New  Theolo^. 
Two  American  books  represent  modern.  evaogetLicaliam — ^W.  N. 
Clarke's,  yjguy  successful  Outline  of  Theology,  and  W.  A.  Brown's 
CJiristian  Theology  in  OuUins.  The  High  Church  position  is  gi 
in  the  Manual  of  T.  B.  Strong,  Evangehcal  Anglicanism  in  H.  G. 
Moule's  Oti/^me. 

Encyclopaedia  may  be  studied  in  J.  F.  Rabifler>  trabslated  with 
additions  by  J.  Macpherson.  J.  I^mmond  (Unitarian)  and  A. 
Cave  (Congregationalist)  have  written  Introductions  to  Theology] 
Cave*s  bibliographies  are  not  free  from  errors.  Aiiierican  contri- 
butions in  P.  Schafif*s  Propaedeutic  and  J.  F.  Hurst's  Literature 
of  Theology;  a  Classified  Aibliography.  Recent  German  work  by 

C.  F.  G.'Heinrid;  for  older  treatment  see  C.  R.  Hagenbach. 

(R.  Ma.)  • 
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THBON)  AEUUSi  Alcxandritn  sophist  of  uncertain  date, 
author  of  a  collection  of  preliminary  exercises  (pro-gymnasmata) 
for  the  training  of  orators.  The  work  (extant,  though  incom- 
plete), which  probably  formed  an  appendix  to  a  manual  of 
rhetoric,  shows  learniitg  and  taste,  aiid  contains  valuable 
notices  on  the  style  and  speeches  of  the  masters  of  Attic  oratory. 
Theon  also  wrote  commentaries  on  Xenophon,  Isocrates  and 
Dembsthienes,  and  treatises  on  style.  He  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Stoic  Theon,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
also  wrote  on  rhetoric  ((JuintiHan,  Insf.  Orat.  ix.  3,  77). 

TREOtt»  of  Sambs,  Greek  painter  of  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  is  mentioned  by  Quintillan  as  A^  gdod  artist  of  the 
second  rank.  If  we  may  trust  the  somewhiat  fUtUfsy  stories  told 
about  him,  his  forte  consist^  in  a  lifelike,  or  pethaps,  as  Brunn 
(KUnstlergesckickte,  ii.  253)  puts  it,  a  theatrical  representation 
of  action.  His  figures  were  said  to  start  out  of  the  ^cture. 
He  chose  such  congenial  subjects  as  the  madness  of  Orestes, 
and  a  soldier  rushing  to  battle.  Another  painter,  Theorus,  is 
mentioned,  whom  Brunn  regards  as  identical  with  Theon. 

THEOPHANBS^  sumamed  "  the  Confessor  "  (c.  a.d.  758-817), 
Greek  ascetic,  chronicler  and  saint,  belonged  to  a  noble  and 
wealthy  famOy,  ^nd  held  several  offices  under  Cohstantine  V. 
Copronymus  (741-775).  He  subsequently  retired  from  the 
world  and  founded  a  monastery  (tov  MeydXot;  'A^poO)  near 
Sigriane.^  He  was  a  strong  supjiorter  of  the  worship  of 
images,  and  in  815  was  summoned  to  Constantinople  by  Leo 
the  Armenian,  wha  formally  ordered  him  to  renounce  his 
principles.  Tbeophanes  refused,  and,  afte*  two  years'  im- 
prisonment, was  banished  to  the  island  of  Samothrace,  wheiie 
he  died.  He  subsequently  received  the  honours  of  canoniza- 
tion. At  the  request  of  his  dying  friend,  Geoiige  the  Syhcellus 
(q.v.),  Theophanes  undertook  to  continue  his  Chronicle,  which 
he  carried  on  from  the  accession  of  Diocletian  to  the  downfall 
of  Michael  I.  Rhangabes  (284-813).  The  work,  although 
wanting  in  critical  insight  and  chronological  accuracy,  is  of 
great  value  as  supplying  the  accounts  of  lost  authorities.  The 
language  occupies  a  place  midway  between,  the  stiff  ecclesiastical 
and  the  vulgar  Greek*  In  chronology^  in  addition  to  reckoning 
by  the  ye^is  of  the  world  and  the  ChriBtian  era,  Theophanes 
introduces  in  tabular  form  the  regnal' years  of  the  Roman 
emperor^,  of  the  Persian  kings  and  Arab  caliphs,  and  of  the  five 
oecumenical  patriarchs,  a  system  which  leads  to  considerable 
confusion^  The  Chronicle  was  much  used  by  succeeding 
chroniclers,  and  in  873-B75  a  compilation  in  barbarous  Latin 
(in  vol.'  ii  of  De  Boor's  edition)  was  made  by  the  papal  librarian 
Anastasius  from  Nicephorus,  George  the  Syncellus,  and  Theo- 
phanes for  the  use  of  a  deacon  named  Johannes.  The  transla- 
tion (or  rather  parapfai^e)  ol  Theophancis  really  begins  with  the 
reign  ©f  Justin  II.  (565),  the  excerpts  from  the  earlier  portion 
being  scanty.  At  that  time  there  were  very  few  good  Greek 
scholars  in  the  West,  and  Anastasius  shows  himself  no  exceptioix* 

There  is  also'  extant  a  further  continuation,  in  six  books,  of  the 
Chronicle  down  to  the  year  961  by  a  number  of  mostly  anonymous 
writers  (called  01  M«rA  Oeo^dpi^i'^  Scriptores  post  Theophanem), 
who  undertook  the  work  by  the  instructions  of  Constantine  Por- 
phyrocenitus.  , 

Edrfions  of  the  Chronicle>—EdiHo  princeps,  J.  Goar  (1653); 
J.  P.  M^e,  Potrohgia  Graecaf  cvm^;  J.  Classen  in  Bonn  Corpus 
Scriptorum  Hist,  Byzaentince,(t^39r4l);  itnd  C.  de  Boor  (i88$-^5)>, 
with  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  MS.  and  an  elaborate  index; 
see  also  the  monograph  by  J.  Pargoire,  **  Saint  Th6ophane  le 
Chronographe  et  ses  rapports  avec  saint  Theodore  studite,"  in 
Byj^tttffu^d,  XpopucA,  ix.  (St  Petersburg,  1 90^). 

Editions  of  the  Continuation  in  J.  P.  Migne,  Patr.  Gr,,  cix.,  and 
by  1.  Bekker,  Bonn  Corpus  Scriptorum  Hist.  Byz.  (1838);  on  both 
works  and  Theophanes  generally,  see  C.  Krumbacher,  Ceschichte 
der  byzantinischen  Litteratur  (1897);  Ein  Dithyrambus  auf  Theo- 
phanes Confessor  (a  panegync  on  Theophanes  by  a  certain  proto- 
asecretis, '  Qt  chief  secretary*  ttnder  Cotiatantine  Porphyrogenitusj) 
and  Eip^  net^  Vitades  Theophanes  Confessor  (anonymou^,  both 
edited  by  the  same  writer  in  Sitzungsber%chte  der  phUos.'phitol.  und 

■         '         '  '  ■      ■ 

^  Near  the  village  of  Kurshunla,  on  the  Sea  of  Mkrtnora,  between 
the  site  <xf  the  ancient  Cyzicus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhynddcue, 
Fuins  of  the  monastery  may  still  be  seen;  on  the  ^hole  question 
see  Ji.  Pargoire's  monograph,  section  6  (see  Bibliography). 
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der  hist,  CL  der  k.  bayer.:Akad.  ier  Whssnschoiften  ,USq64 
625;  and  1897,  pp.  371-399) ;  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  0 
V.  p.  500. 
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.  T0EOPHANO  (c,  9s6-t99i),  wife  of  the  Roioan  emperor  Otto 
II.9  was  a  daughter  of  the  Eastera  eix^ror  Roooaxxus  U.,  and 
passed  her  early  years  amid  the  tragic  and  changing  fortunes 
which. beset  the  court  of  Constantinople.  Otto  the  Great  having 
procured  her  betrothal '  to  his  son  Otto  II.,  she  was  married  to 
him  and  crowned  empress  at  Rome  by  Pope  John  XIII.  on  the 
14th  of  April  972,  In  return  for  costl>r  gifts  brought  by  her.  to 
her  h^^and,  she  was  granted  extensive  estates  i^  all  p9#?  of  [ 
the  empire.  She  ^ppe^rs  to  have  boen  a  woman  of  great  beauty 
and  considerable  intelligence,  and  after  the  death  of  Otto  the 
Great  in  973  graduaUy  supersad^  his  widow  Adelaide  as  the 
<;hief  advisei:  of  the  new  emperor,  whom  she  accompanied  on 
several,  military  expeditions*  She  introduced  mainy  Byzantine 
customs  into  the  German  court*  Aftea:  the  death  of  Otto  in 
December  983  she  retume<i  to  Germany,  which  she  governed 
with  conspiQuous  success  in  the  name  of  her  son,  Otto  III.  In 
989  she  visited  Rome,  where  she  exercised  ^simp^^ifi^  the 
imperial  prerogatives*  and  probably  compelled  the  Romans  to 
swear  to  acknowledge  her  son.  Theophano  died  at  Nimwegen 
on  the  isth  of  June  991,  aai  wjvs  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Fantaleon  at  Cologne. 

See  J.  Moltmann,  Theophano^  die  GetnahLin  OtkJis  II.  in  ihrer 
BedetUungfUr  dif  PoWk  Olios  I.  und  Olios  II,  (Gottingen,  1878). 

TH^OPHILE*  the  name  by  which  Theophile  de  Viau  (or 
Viaud),  French  poet  (i59x-r'626),  is  more  commonly  called. 
He  was  bprjci  in  159 1,  at  Clairac,  near  Agen,  and  spent  his  early 
years,  at  Boussferq*  4e  Maz^res,  his  father's  property.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Pi:otestant  college  of  Saimaur,  and  he  went  to 
V^i6»  in  his  twentieth  ye^r.  In  1612  he  met  Balzac,  with  whom 
he  made  an  expedition  to  the  Netherlands,  which  ended  in  a 
serious  quarrel  On  his.  return  he  seems  to  have  been  for  two 
years  a  resgular  playwright  to  the  actors  at  the  H6tel  de  Bour- 
gogne..  In  1615  he  attached  himself  to  the  ill-fated  Henry, 
.duke  of  MontmoreiQicy  (1595^1632),  undet  whose  protection  he 
produced  with  success  the  tragedy  of  Pyrame  ei  ThisbSy  acted 
probably  about  1617  and  printed  in  1623,  although  placed  later 
by  some  critics.  This  p&ece,  written  in  the  extrava^gant  Spanish- 
Italian  majoaer,  which  wa^  fashionable  in  the  initerval  between 
the  Plotade  model  axld  the  innovations  of  Comeillev  was  ridiculed 
by  Boileau  (Preface  to  his  (EuvreSf  1701).  Theophile  was  the 
ackHDwikdged  leader  of  a  set  of  Pari»aik  libertine^,  whose 
excess^  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  dictated  by  a  gener^  hatred 
of  restraint.  He  himself  was  not  only  a  Huguenot,  but  a  free- 
thinker, and  had  noade  tmsparing  use  of  his  sharp  wit  in  epigrams 
on  the  Church  and  on  the  government.  In  161 9  he  was  accused 
of  blasphemous  and  indecent  writings,  and  was  banished  irom 
Paris.  He  took  refuge  in  the  south  of  France,  where  he  found 
protection  with  many  frieads.  He  was  allowed  to  return  in  the 
next  year,  and  effected  a  partial  reconciliation  with  one  of  his 
most  powerful  enemies,  the  due  de  Luynes.  He  served  in 
that  year  in  the  campaign  against  >  the  Huguenots,  but  in  the 
autumn  was  again  in  exile,  this  time  in  England.  He  was  re- 
called in  1621,  and  beg^  tQ  be  instructed  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  though  his  abjuration  of  Protestantism  wa^ 
defended  until  the  end  <A  16^2.1  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
this  conversion  was  purefy  political;  in  any  case  it  did  little  to 
mollify  his  qpiemies^  In.  1622  he  had  contributed  four  pieces 
to  the  Nouveau  Parnasse .  SaHrigue,  a  miscellany  of  verse  by 
many  hands.  In  the  next  yeaf  a  new  edition  appeared,  with  the 
addition  of  some  licentious  verse,  and  the  inscription  par  le  sicur 
ThSophile  on  the  tifie-page.  Contemporaiy  opinion  justified 
Th^phile's  denial  of.  this  ascription,  but  the  Jesuit  father, 
Francois  Garasse,  ptibhshed  a 'tract  against  him  entitled  La 
Doctrine  curieuse  (16^3).  Thiophile  was  again  prosecuted. 
This  time  he. fled  from  Paris,;  to  the,  court  of  Montmorency,  and 
wp^,  condemned  in  his  absence  (19th  of  August  1623)  to  death. 
On  his  flight  to  the  border  he  was  arrested,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Condetigerie^  in  Paris.  He  defended  himself  in  an  Afologie  au 
roi  (1625),  and  was  liberated  in  September,  his  sentence  being  1 


commuted  to  banishment  for  life.  Under  Monttoorehcy's  pro- 
tection he  was  able  to  hide  in  Paris  for  some  time,  and  he  subse- 
quently accompanied  his  friend  and  patron  to  the  south.'  He 
died  in  Paris  on  the  25th  of  September  2626, 

The  great  Interest  aroused  by  the  prosecution  and  defence  of 
Theophile  is  shown  by  the  number  of  pamphlets  on  the  subject, 
forty-two  of  which,  written  between  the  dates  1622  and  1626,  are 
preserved  in  the  Biblioth^iie  Nationale  in  Paris. 

Les  CEuvrcs  du  Sieut  ihSophUe  were  printed  in  Paris  in  i!62i, 
and  other  collections  foUowecl  during  his  lifetime.  Six  years  after 
his  death  Georges  de  Scudery  edited  .his  work  with  a  Tomheau 
(copy  of  obituary  Verses),  and  a  challfenge.  in  the  preface  to  any 
one  who  mi§ht  hie  offended  by  the  editors  eulogy  of  the  poet.  A 
tragedy^  entitled  Pasipjiae,  pitblished  in  1631,  is  prdbably  not 
Theophile's,  and  is  not  inclucied  in  his,  works,  the  standard  modern 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Alleaume  in  the  Bibliothhque  Elziifirienne 
(2  vols.  i8j6).  Besides  Pyrame,  et  THisM,  his  works  include  a  para- 
phrase, half  verse,  half  prose,  of  the*  Pkaedo.  Th^re  are  numerous 
French  and  Latin  letters,  his  Apolajgie,  a  promising  fragment  of 
comic  prose  narrative,  and  a  large  collection  of  occasional  verses, 
odes,  elegies,  stanias,  &c.  '         , 

In  addition  to  AUeaume's  edition,  a  delightful  article  in  Theo- 
phile Gautier's  Grotesques  should  be  consulted  respecting  him.  A 
full  account  of  the  extensive  literature  dealing  with  Theophile  is 
civen  by  Dr  K.  Schirmacher  in  a  study  on  Tkiophile  ae  Viau 
(Leipzig  and  Paris,  1897)  •  ^^  the  Page  disgracU  of  Tristan  VHerniite, 
the  pag6  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  dramatic  author,  and  his 
description  may  be  accepted  as  a  contemporaiy  portrirt  of  Theo- 
phile's vigorous  personality. 

THfiOPHILUS,  East  Roman  emperor  (829-842),  the  second  of 
the  "  Phrygian  "  dynasty.  Unlike  his  father  Michael  II.,  he 
declared  himself  a  pronounced  iconoclast.  In  852  he.  issued^  an 
edict  strictly  forbidding  the  worsMp'of  images^  but  the  afories 
of  his  cruel  treatment  of  recalcitrants  are  probably  exaggerated. 
At  the  time  of  his  accession,  the  Sicilians  were  still  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  Saracens,  but  Theophilus  was  obliged  to 
devote  all  his  energies  to  the  war  against  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad 
(see  Caliphate,  especially  sect.  C,  §  8).  Tliis  war  was  caused 
by  Theophilus,  who  afforded  an  asylum  to  a  number  of  Persian 
refugees,  one  of  whom,  caUed  Theophobu^.  after  his  conversion 
to  Christianity,  married  the  emperofr's  sister  Helena,  and  became 
one  of  his  generals.  The  Roman  arms  were  at  first  Successful; 
in  837  Samosata  and  Zapetra  (Zibatra,  So^opetra),  the  birth- 
place of.  Motasim,  were  taken  and  destroyed.  Eager  for  re- 
venge, Motasim  assembled  a  vast  army,  one  division  of  T*^hich 
defeated  Theophilus,  who  commanded  in  person;  a^t  Dasymon, 
while  the  other  advanced  ^gainst  Amorium,  the  cradle  of  the 
Phrygian  dynasty.  After  a  brave  resistance  of  fifty-five  days, 
the  city  fell  into  Motasim's  hands  through  treachery  (23KI  of 
September  838).  Thirty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were 
slain,  the  rest  sold  as  slaves,  dnd  the  city  razed  to  the  ground. 
Theophilus  never  recovered  from  the  blow,  his  health  .gradually 
failed,  and  he  died  at  the  beginning  of^  849.  His  character  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion,  some  regarding  him 
as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  others  as  an 
ordinary  oriental  despot,  an  overrated  and  in^nificant  ruler. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  did  his  best  to  check  corruption  and 
oppression  on  the  part  of  his  officials,  and  administered  justice 
with  strict  impartiality,  although  his  punishments  did  not 
always  fit  the  crime.  In  spite  of  the  drain  of  the  war  i|i  Asia 
and  the  large  sums  spent  by  Theophilus  on  building,  commerce, 
industry,  and  thfe  fmiances  of  t3ie  empirer'Were  in  a  most^urish- 
ing  condition,  the  credit  of  which  was  in  great  meiasur^  due  to 
the  highly  efficient  administration .  of  the  department.  Theo- 
philus, who  had  received  an  excellent  education  from  John 
Hylilas,  the  gramimarian,  was  a  great  adniirei^  of  fnusic  and  a 
lover  of  art,  although  his  taste  was  not  of  the  highest:  He 
strengthened  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  built. a  hospital, 
which  continued  in  existence  till  the  latest  times  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire. 

See  Zonaras,'  xy.  25-29;  Cedrenus,  pp.  51^3-533;  Th^ophanes 
continuatus,   iii. ;   Gibbon,   Decline  and   Fau]  chaps.   d8  and  52; 

F.  G.    Schlossefi   Geschichte  der  bUderslUrmenden  Katser   (1812); 

G.  Finlay,  History  of  Greece,  ii,  (1877)  p.  142;  G,  t.  Hertzberg, 
Geschichte  der  Bysanttner  und  des  osmanischen  Reiches,  bk.  1.  (Berlin, 
i88j>:  H,  Gelzer,  "  Abriss  der  byzantinischen  Kaisergeschichte  " 
in  C.  Krumbacher's  Geschichte  der  byzantinischen  Litteratur  (2nd  ed. 
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1897);  and  AutiioritSos  u»4er  IRjoman  EmfiI^,  Latb&.    On  the 

^arlv  campaigns  against,  the  Arabs  see  J.  B.  Buiy«  in  Journ,  Hell, 
Stud,  xxix.,  1909,  pt.  i. 

THEOPHRA9TUS,  the  succ^aor  of  Aristotle  in  the  Peri- 
patetic school,  a  native  of  £)iesus  in  Lesbos,  was  born  c,  372  b.  c, 
His^  original  name  wfis  Tyrtamu^,  but  lie  later  became  knowi^ 
by  the  nickname  '^  Theophrastus,  "  given  to  him,  it  is  said,  by 
Aristotle  to  indicate  the  grace  of  his  conversation.  After  re- 
ceiving his  iirst  introduction  to  philosophy  in  Lesbos  from  ope 
J^eucippus  or  Alcippus,  he  proc^,(;iied  to  Athens,  and  be^me  a 
member  of  the  Platonic  circle.  After  Plato^s  death  he  attached 
himself  to  Aristotle,  and  in  all  probability  accompanied  him  to 
Stagira.  The  intimate  friend^p  of  Theophrastus  with  Callisr 
thenes,  the  fellow-pupil  of:  Alexander  the.  Great,  the  mention 
made  in  his  will  of  an  estate  belonging  to  him  at  Stagira,  and  the 
repeated  i^otices  of  the  town  and  its  musetim  in  the  History  of 
Plants,  are  facts  which  point  to  this  conclusion.  Aristotle  iu 
his  wi]l  ^ade  him  guardian  of  his  children,  bequeathed  to  him 
his  library. and  the  originfds  of  his  works,  and  designated  him 
as  his  successor  at  the  Lyceum  on  his  own  removal  to  Chalds, 
Eudemus  of  Rhodes  also  had  some  claims  to  this  position,  and 
Aristoxenus  is  said  to  have  resented  Aristotle's  choice.  Theo- 
phrastus;  presided  over .  the.  Peripatetic  school  for  thirty-five 
year$,  ^d  died  in  287  3,C-  Minder  his  guidance  the  school 
Nourished  greatly — there  wejre  a,t  one  period  more  than  2000 
students — ani  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  to  it  his  garden  with 
house  and  colonnades  as  a  permanent  seat  of  instruction. 
Menandex  was  among  his  pupHs.  His  popularity  was  shown  in 
the  regjsLjd  paid  to  him  by  Philip,  Cassander  avA  Ptolemy, 
and  by.  the  complete  failure. of  a  charge  of  impiety  brouight 
against  him.  He  was  honoured,  with  a  public  fungal,  and 
"  the  whole  population  ol  Athens,  honouring  him .  ^eatly, 
foJlo]ve|d  him  to  tne  grave  "  (Diog.  Laert.).  •    , 

Frdol  the  tisto  -of  the  ancients  it  uppeara  that^  the  activity-  of 
Theophrastus  extended  over  the  whole  &ld  of  contemporary  know- 
ledge. His  writing  probably  differed  little  from  the  Aristotelian 
treatment  of  the  same  themes,  though  Supplementary  in  dttails 
(fiee  Peripatbtics).  He  served  his  a^  mainly  aa  a  great  pt^putarizer 
of.  fci^noe.  The  mo^t  unpoftaiu^  of  .hi8  books  ate  two  lavge  bo<tftMcaH 
treatises.  On  the  History  gf  ^Flants,  in  nine  books  (ori^sinally  ten), 
and  On  the  Causes  of  Plants,  in  six  books  (originally  eipjht),  which 
constitute  the  most  important  contribution  to  botanicar 'sdenfce 
during  antiquity  and  the  m&ddte  ages.  We  alM  poeses0'lA'  f ra^m^ts 
a  History  of  Physics,  a  treatise  On  Sknuss,  atid  a  wbrk  On, Sensation, 
and  certain. metaphysical  'A-To/>^ai,  which  probably  , once  formed 
part  of  a  systematic  treatise.  Various  smaller  scientinc  fragments 
have  been  collected  in  the  editions  of  J.  G:  Schneider  (1818-21) 
and  F;  Wlmmer  (1842-^62)  and  in  Udener's  AmOMta'Theophrastea. 

Tho  Btkieal  CbwHtcliers  ('Q^woi  xa/uucnim)  dftimrvmft  separate 
mentioa.  The  work  oonfists-  of  brief,  .vigorojus  and  t^e^hant 
delineations  of  moral  types,  which  contain  a  most  valuable  picture 
of  the  life  of  his  time.  Tney  form  the  first  recorded  attempt  at 
syst^maftic  ^haractw  writing.  The  book  has  be^n  regaxtled  by 
some  as  an  independent  wctrk;  .otbdrai  iacHiieto-the  view  that  the 
sketches  were  written  from  time  Jbo  time  by  Theophrastus*  and 
collected  and  edited  after  his.  death;  others,  again,  regard  the 
Characters  as  part  6f  a  larger 'systematic  Work,  but  the  style  of  the 
book  is  against- t^i9.  Theophrastus  has*  found  many  imitators  in 
this  kind  of-  writingi  notaisly  Hall  (1608),  Sir  Thomas  Qvecbnry 
(1614-16),  Qishop  £arle;^(i62^).and  La  Bxuy^se(l6€|8),  whoal^, 
translated  the  Characters,  ,  :'  , 

BiBtiOGRAi?HY. — A  gdod  account  of  Theophrastus  Is  found  ih 
Zeller,  AristoUe  and- the  Eettliitt  Peripafetict  (Eng.  trans,  by  B.  F.  C. 
Costeilop  and  }.  H.  Muinhnad,  toL  ii.^  chap.  i64.k»8o7).  FortJiis 
astronomical  work«ee  Astrjonoiiy  (Historical  Segtion),  ^nd  for  th^ 
botanical  worlfs,  see  Dr  T,  Berendes,  t)ie  Pharmacie  bet  den  alten 
Culturvdlken  (vol.  i.,  rSgf)'.  The  Ethical  Characters  waa  edited  by 
Casaubon  in  1594  and  »erahslated  by  La  Bruy^fe  (1688-89)  •  the 
best  mndom  transb>tian'(with  introdaotion -ano  notes)  >i»that'of5ir 
R.  C.  J^bb  (1870;  new  ed-  J*  E..,8a{ndysrf  I909>;(  recent  editiona 
are  that  of  J.  M^  Edmonds  and  G,  E.  V.  Austin  (1904),  containing 
text,  notes  and  fllusti^tibns  (intended  for  schools),  and  that  o! 
C.  B.  Bennett  and  W.  A.  Hammond  (1902),  a  translation,  with  art 
introduction.  The  wodc^ha^  >been  tcanslateilantoi  nearly  att'Eoro-t 
pean  languages  (see  Efa^win'a  Di^.  of  PhUos.  nnct  Psyche  vol.  iiif, 

Pt.i.).  ,   -n  ".  .      • /'  ,i.:.(E.WH.) 

'  THBOPHYLAGT  (d.  c.  mo),  biblical  commdiMitor,  ir^s  born 
most  probably  at  Euripus;,- in  Buboca,-  about  the  middle  of  the 
nth  century.  He  became  a*  deacon  at  Constantinopte,  a/ttained 
a  high  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  became    the    tutor    at 


Con^tan'tihe  t^dip^yrogenitus,  attn  of  the  Emperor  lAichael  VIT., 
for  whom  he  wrote  The  EducattoH  df  Prifitces  (HcuWa  jSoatXiic^). 
About  1078  be  went  into  Bulg9P!ia  as  archbishop  of  Achrida. 
In  his  letters  he  complains  much  of  the  rude  manners  c^-the 
Btdgiirians/  and'  h*  sought  to  be  relieved  of  his  office,  but 
apparently  trithout  success.    His  death  took  place  after  1107.  . 

His  commentaries  on  the  C^ospels,  Acta,  the  Pauline  epistles 
and  the  Minor  Prophets  are  founded  on  those  of  ChrysoAtom,  but 
deserve  the  considerable  place  th^y  hold  in  ei^egcitical  literature 
for  their  appositeness,  sobriety,  accuracy  and  judiciousness.  Hi^ 
other  extant  works  include  13a  letters  andyarious  homilies  and 
orations- and  other  minor  pieces.  A  careful  editipn  of  nearly  all 
his  writings,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  preliminary  dissertation, 
was  pnbUabed  in  1754-^5  by  J«  F.  B.  M«  tie  Rossi  (4  vols.  foU, 
Venice). 

See  Krumbacher,  Bysantinische  Litterakirgeschichte  (snd  ed.  1897)1 
pp.  132,  463- 

THEOPOVPUS  (b.  c.  380),  Greek  historian  and  rhetorician, 
was  born  at  Chios  about  380  B.C.  Ih  early  youth  he  seems  to 
have  spent  some  time  at  Athens,  along  with  his  father,  who 
had  been  exiled  on  account  of  his  Laconian  sympathies.  Here 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  and  rapidly  made  great  progress 
in  rhetoric;  we  are  told  that  Isocrates  used  to  say  that 
Ephorus  required  the  spur  but  Theopompus  the  bit  (Gkfero, 
Brufusj  ^04).  At  first  he  appears  to  have  composed  ^ideictic 
speeches,  in  which  he  attained  to  s^ch  proficiency  that  in  352- 
351  he  gained  the  prize  of  oratory  given  by  Artemisia  (q.v.)  in 
honour  of  her  husband,  although  Isocrates  was  himself  among 
tJbie  competitors.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the '  advice  of  his 
teaicher  that  finally  determined  his  ^  career  a^  an  historian — a 
career  .for  which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  owing  to  his 
abundant  patrimony  and  his  wide  knowledge  of  i^en  and  places. 
Through  the /influence  o£  Alexander,  h^  was  restored  to  Chips 
about  333,.  and  figured  for  some  tinaeas^ope  of  the  leaders  ol 
the  aristocratic  party  in  his  native  town.  After  Aiexajader's 
death  he  was  again  ezpelled,  and  took  refuge  with  Ptolemy  in 
Egypt,  where  he  appears  4.0  have  jj;iet  with  a  somewhat  cold 
reception.    Jhe.date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  :.  i 

The  works  of  Theopompus  were  chiefly  historical^.and  are  much 
Quoted  by  later  writers.  They  included  an  Epitome  of  Herodotus' s 
History  (tibe  genuineness  of  whidi  is  doubted),  tfaeiM/mfi:;^  ('SXXipixA, 
'SKkilifMalbftopimyt  the  History  of  Phiiift  (i^iXMh^Mod),  and  several 
panegyrics  and'  hortatory  addressee,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
Letter  to  Alexander.  The  Hellenics  treated  of  tihe  history  of  Creech, 
in  twelve  boqks/'frotn  41!  (where  Thucydidea  breaks  Off)  to  394*^ 
the  date  of  the  battle  of  Cnidus  (cf.  Dnd,  Sic,  xiii.  40,  with'  xiv. 
8^)«  Of  this  work  only  a  few  fiasments  weve  known  up  till  1907. 
The  papyrus  ftagment  of  a £rTeek  historian  of  the  4th  century  B.C., 
discovered  by  B.  P.  GtcufeE  and  A.  S.  Hunt,  and  published  ^y 
them  in  Oxyrhynchus  Papyrit  vol.  v.  (1908),  has  been  recognized 
by  £d.  Meyer,  U.  von.WilatnowitK^Moellendbrff  atidC.  'Bueblt 
as  a  portion  id  the.  HsUAm€s:\  This  identification,  has  been  disputed, 
however,  by  ,Fi  Blass,  J.  B,  Bury,  E.  M.  Wsd^erapfl  others,,  mcjst 
of  whom'  attribute  the  fragment,  which  deals  with  the'  events  of 
the  year  395  «.c.  and  is  of  considerable  extent,  to'Cratippus  {q.v.). 
A  far  mor^  elaborate  work  was  the  ^XnnrurA  in  56  books.  In  this 
Theopompus  narrated  the  history  of  Philip^'s  reign  (360-336),  with 
digressions  on  the  names,  and  customs  oi  t)ie  various  races  and 
countries  of  which  he  had  occasion  to  speak,  which  were  so  numerous 
that  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  reduced  the  bulk  of  the  history  from 
5S  to  16  books  by  cutting  oat  those  parts  whieh  had  no  cbnnextoin 
with  iMaeedonUu  It  was  frotmjthis  history  that  TroRue  Pompeius 
^of  whose  HistoriaePhilippifae  we  posaess  the  epitome  by  Justin) 
derived  much  of  hU  material.  Fifty-three  books  were  extant  in 
the  time  of  t*hotius  (9th  Century),  who  read  them,  and  has  left 
i%9  an  ^^itome  of  the  12th  book.  Se^rersX  fragments,  chiefly  anec- 
dotes and  strictures  of  vaciouB  kinds  upon  the  character  of  nations 
and  individuals,  are  preserved,  by  j^Hei^aei^s,  Plutarch  ^nd  others. 
Of  the  tetter  to  Alexander  we  possess,  one  pr  two  fragments  cited 
by  Athenaeus,  animadverting  severely  upon  the  immorality  and 
dissipations  of  Hkrpalus.  The  Attack  upon  Plato,  and  the  treatise 
On  Piety;  vMoh  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  aeiaarate  works,  were 
perhafR  only  two  of  the  many  digi^essions  in  the.  hietorv  of  Philipi 
some,  writers  hav?  doubted  their  authenticity.  The  hbellous  attack 
(tpucApoMos,  the  **  three-headed  ^  on  the  three  cities— Athens, 
Sparta  and  Thebes-^was  pubKsheq  under  the  name  of  Theopompus 
by  hit  '^tiemy  Anaximenes  of<  taTnt>aacu8.  Th^iiatiire  of  the  extant 
fragments  'fully  bears  out  i  the  divergent  >oritict$ms  of  antiquity 
upon  Theopompus.  Their  style  is  clear  and  pure,  full  of  choice 
and  [X)inted  expressions,  but  lacking  in  weight  and  dignity.  The 
artistic  unity  of  his  work  suffered  severely  from  the  frequent  and 
lengthy  digies^ions  alieady  referred  to.    The  moet  important  was 
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that;0»  the  Atiutnian  Demoiogf^shx  the  xoth  book  of,  die  Philippicat 
containing  a  bitter  attack  oii  many  of  the  chief  Athenian  statesmen, 
and  'generally  recognized  as  having  been  freely  us6d  by  Phitarch 
in  several  of  the  Lives,  Another  fault  of  Tnebpompus  was  his 
eidcessive.foodxiess  for  romantic ^aad  incrediUe  stories;  a  collection 
of  some  of  these  (Oav/^ia)  was  afterwards  noade  and  published 
under  his  name.  He  was  also  severely  blamed  in  antiquity  for 
his  certsoriousness,  and  throughout  his  fragments  no  feature  is 
more  striking  than  this.  On  the  #hole,  however,  he  appears  to 
have  been  fairly  impartial.  Philip  himself  he  censures  severely  for 
drunkenness  and  immorality,  while  Demosthenes  receives  his  warm 
praise. 

Bibliography. — Fragments  in  C.  MtUler,  Frag.  HisL  Gfoec.,  i.; 
monograph  by  A.  J.  Pflugk  (1827),  and  a  good  account  in  W.  Mure, 
Language  and  LUerature  of  Ancient  Greece,  v.  pp.  509-529.  See 
also  Grbbce:  Ancient  History,  §  Authorities.  A  complete  edition  of 
the  fragments  of  Theopompus  and  of  Cratippus  has  been  published 
by  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford-  (1909),  containing  the  fragment 
of  the  new  historian.  For  a  discussion  of  the  authorship  01  this 
fragment  see  Oxyrkvnchus  Papyri  (1908),  vol.  v.  pp.  110^42; 
G,  Busolt,  Hermes  (1908),  pp.  255-285  iDer  Neue  Htstoriker  und 
Xenophon);  E.  M.  Walker,  Klto  {1908)  ("Cratippus  or  Theo- 
pompus ") ;  W.  A.  Goligher,  English  Historical  Revtew,  Vol.  xxiii. 
pp.  277-282  ("  The  New  Greek  Historical  Fragment  ") ;  A.  voii 
Mess,  JRheinisches  Museum  (1908),  pp.  370-391  C*  Die  Hellenica 
von  Oxyrhynchos  ").  (E.  M.  W.) 

THBORBO  [Fr.  thSorbe,  Get-  Thearba,  Ital.  iheorha,  Barbitone], 
the  large  double-necked  bass  lute  much  used  during  the  i6th 
and  17th  centuries  as  general  bass  in  the  orchestra.  The  body  of 
the  theorbo  was  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  the 
lute  but  larger,  and  the  same  sebeme  of  decoration  was  followed. 
The  neck,  instead  of  being  bent  back  at  an  angle  to  form  the 
head,  was  straight,  having  sufficient  pegs  set  in  the  sides  of  the 
head  for  from  12  to  16  strings  tuned  in  pairs  of  unisons;  on 
the  fingerboards  were  marked  8  or  more  frets  for  semitones. 
Above  this  neck  was  another  without  frets,  curving  forwards 
and  dightly  to  one  side  to  enable  the  long  bass  strings,  stretched 
not  over  but  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  to  escape  the  pegs  of  the 
shorter  string^.  These  free  strings,  known  as  diapason  strings 
(Ger.  BeghUseiten)  were  plucked  d  vide  like  those  of  the  lyre, 
each  giving  but  one  note;  the  number  of  these  strings  varied 
from  8  to  11. 

The  theorbo  was  tnade  in  two  sizes,  the  ordinary  instrument 
measuring  about  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  Paduan,  also  known  sAArchlute, 
about  5  ft.  The  chitarrone,  or  Roman  theorbo,  was  the  largest 
of  all,  a  contrabass  lute  in  fact,  and  frequently  stood  Over  6  ft. 
high.  It  differed  slightly  from  the  theorbo;  the  body  was  a  little 
smaller  than  in  the  Paduan  variety,  the  whole  of  the  extra  length 
being  In  the  second  seek.  The  strings  over  the  fingerboard  were 
of  steel  or  brass,  and  the  diapason  strings  of  spun  wire. 

For  the  history  of  the  theorbo,  see  Barbiton  and  Lute. 

THEOSOPHT  (from  Gr.  Seh,  god,  and.  <ro^(a,  wisdom),  a 
term  used  to  denote  those  forms  of  philosophic  and  religious 
thought  which  claim  a  speddl  insight  into  the  Divine  nature 
and  its  constitutive  moments  or  processes.  Sometimes  this 
insight  is  claimed  as  the  result  of  the  operation  of  some  higher 
faculty  or  some  supernatural  revelation  to  the  individual;  in 
other  instances  the  theosophical  theory  is  not  based  upon  any 
special  illumination,  but  is  simply  put  forward  as  the  deepest 
speculative  wisdom  of  its  author.  But  in  any  case  it  is  char- 
acteristic  of  theosophy  that  it  starts  with  an  explication  of  the 
Divine  essence,  and  endeavours  to  deduce  the  phenomenal 
universe  from  the  play  of  forces  within  the  Divine  nature  itself. 

General  Theory. — Theosophy  is  thus  differentiated  at  once 
from  all  philosophic  systems  which  attempt  to  rise  from  an 
analysis  of  phenomena  to  a  knowledge,  more  or  less  adequate, 
of  the  existence  and  nature  of  God.  In  all  such  systems,  God 
is  the  terminus  ad  quemy  a  direct  knowledge  of  whom  is  not 
claimed,  but  who  is,  as  it  were,  the  hypothesis  adopted,  witJh 
varying  degrees  of  certainty  in  different  thinkers,  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  before  them.  The  theosophist,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  most  at  his  ease  when  moving  within  the  circle 
of  the  Divine  essence,  into  which  he  seems  to  claim  absolute 
insight.  This,  however,  would  be  insufficient  to  distinguish 
theosophy  from  those  systems  of  philosophy  which  are  some- 
times called  "  speculative ."  and  "  absolute,"  and  which  also  in 
many  c^ses  proceed  deductively  from  the  idea  of  God. 


In  a  wide  sense,  the  system  of  Hegel  or  the  system 'of  Spinosa 
may  be  dted  as  example  of  what  is  meant.  Both  thinkers 
claim  to  exhibit  the  universe  as  the  evolution  of  the  Divine 
nature.  They  must  believe,  therefore,  that  they  have  grasped 
the  inmost  principles  of  that  nature:  so  much  is  involved, 
indeed,  in  the  construction  of  ah  absolute  system i  But  it  i^ 
to  be  noted  that,  though  there  is  ttiuch  talk  of  God  in  such 
systems,  the  known  universe — the  world  that  now  is — is  no- 
where transcended;  God  is  reaUy  no  more  than  the  prindple 
of  unity  immanent  in  the  whole.  Hence/ ifrhile  the  accusation 
of  pantheism  is  frequently  brought  against  these  thinkers,  the 
term  theosophical  is  never  used  in  thdr  regard.  A  theosophical 
system  may  also  be  pantheistic,  in  tendency  if  not'  in  intention; 
but  the  transcendent  character  of  its  Godhead  definitely  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  speculative  philosophies  which  might 
otherwise  seem  to  fall  under  the  same  definition.  God  is  re- 
garded as  the  transcendent  source  of  being  and  purity,  from 
which  the  individual  in  his  natural  state  is  alienated  and  afar 
off.  An  historical  survey  shows,  indeed,  that  theosophy  gene- 
rally arises  in  connexioii  with  religious  needs,  and  is  the  expres- 
sion of  religious  convictions  or  aspirations.  Accepting  the 
testimony  of  religion  that  the  present  world  lies  in  wickedness 
and  imperfection,  theosophy  faces  the  problem  of  speculatively 
accounting  for  this  state  of  things  ftom  the  nature  of  the  God- 
head itself.  It  is  thus  in  some  sort  a  mystical  philosophy  of 
the  existence  of  evil;  or  at  least  it  assumes  this  form  in  some 
of  its  most  typical  representatives. 

The  term  Mysticism  {q.v.)  has  properly  a  practical  rather  than 
a  speculative  reference;  but  it  is  currently  applied  so  as  to 
include  the  systems  of  thought  on  which  practical  mystidsm 
was  based.  Thus,  to  take  only  one  prominent  example,,  the  pro- 
found speculations  of  Meister  Eckhart  (q.v.)  are  always  treated 
under  the  head  of  Mysticism,  but  they  might  with  equal  right 
appear  under  the  rubric  Theosophy.  In  other  words,  wliile  an 
emotional  and  practical  mysticism  may  exist  without  attempt- 
ing philosophically  to  explain  itself,  speculative  mysticism  is 
almost  another  name  for  theosophy.  There  is  still  a  certain 
difference  observable,  however,  in  so  far  as  the  speculative 
mystic  remains  primarily  concerned  with  the  theory  of  the 
soul's  relation  to  God,  while  the  theosophist  gives  his  thoughts 
a  wider  scope,  and  frequently  devotes  himself  to  the  elaboration 
of  a  fantastic  philosophy  of  nature. 

In  the  above  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  Neoplatomc  doctrine 
of  emanations  from  the  supra-essential  One,  the  fanciful  emana- 
tion-doctrine of  some  of  the  Gnostics  (the  aeons  of  the  Valen- 
tinian  system  might  be  mentioned),  and  the  elaborate  esoteric 
system  of  the  Kabbalah,  to  which  the  two  former  in  aH  pro- 
bability largely  contributed,  are  generally  included  under  the 
head  of  theosophy.  In  the  two  latter  instimces  there  may  be 
noted  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  traditional  doctrines  and 
sacred  writings  which  is  a  common  characteristic  of  theosophical 
writers.  Still  more  typical  examples  of  theosophy  are  furnished 
by  the  mystical  system  of  Meister  Eckhart  and  the  doctrine  of 
Jacob  Boehme  {q.v.)^  who  is  known  as  **  the  theosophist  '^  par 
excellence.  Eckhart's  doctrine  itsserts  behind  God  a  predicateless 
Godhead,  which,  though  imknowable  not  only  to  man  but  also 
to  itself,  is,  as  it  were,  the  essence  or  potentiality  of  all  things. 
From  it  proceed,  and  in  it,  as  their  nature,  exist,  the  three  persons 
of  the  Trinity,  conceived  as  stadia  of  an  eternd  self-revealing 
process.  The  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  is  equivalent  to 
the  eternal  creation  of  the  world.  But  the  sensuous  and  pheno- 
menal, as  such,  so  far  as  they  seem  to  imply  independence  of  God, 
are  mere  privation  and  nothingness;  things  exist  only  through 
the  presence  of  .God  in  them,  and  the  goal  of  creation,  Hke  its 
outset,  is  the  repose  of  the  Godhead.  The  soul  of  man,  which  as 
a  microcosmos  resumes  the  natiureof  things,  strives  by  self- 
abnegation  or  self-annihilation  to  attain  this  unspeakable 
reunion  (which  Eckhart  calls  being  buried  in  God).  Regarding 
evil  simply  as  privation,  EdLhatt  does  not  make  it  the  pivot  of 
his  thought,  as  was  afterwards  done  by  Boehme;  but  his  notion 
of  the  Godhead  as  a  dark  and  formless  essence  is  a  favourite 
thesis  of  theosophy. 
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Besddes  mystical  theology,  Boehme  was  indebted  to  the 
writings  of  Paracelsus.  This  circumstance  is  not  accidental, 
but  points  to  an  affinity  in  thought.  The  nature-philosophers 
of  the  Renaissance,  such  as  Nicolaus  Cusanus,  Paracelsus,  Cardan 
and  others,  curiously  blend  scientific  ideas  with  speculative 
notions  derived  from  scholastic  theology,  from  Neoplatonism 
and  even  from  the  Kabbalah.  Hence  it  is  customary  to  speak 
of  their  theories  as  a  mixture  of  theosophy  and  physics,  or  theo- 
sophy  and  chemistry,  as  the  case  may  be.  Boehme  offers  us  a 
natural  philosophy  of  the  same  sort.  As  Boehme  is  the  typical 
theosophist,  and  as  modem  theosophy  has  nourished  itself 
almost  in  every  case  upon  the  study  of  his  works,  his  dominating 
conceptions  supply  us  with  the  best  illustration  of  the  general 
trend  of  this  mode  of  thought.  His  speculation  turns,  as  has 
been  said,  upon  the  necessity  of  reconciling  the  existence  and 
the  might  of  evil  with  the  existence  of  an  all-embracing  and  all- 
powerful  God,  without  falling  into  Manichaeanism  on  the  one 
hand,  or,  on  the  other,  into  a  naturalistic  pantheism  that  denies 
the  reality  of  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil.  He  faces 
the  difficulty  boldly,  and  the  eternal  conffict  between  the  two 
may  be  said  to  furnish  him  with  the  principle  of  his  philosophy. 
It  is  in  this  connexion  that  he  insists  on  the  necessity  of  the  Nay 
to  the  Yea,  of  the  negative  to  the  positive.  Eckhart's  Godhead 
appears  in  Boehme  as  the  abyss,  the  eternal  nothing,  the 
essenceless  quiet  ("  Ungrund  "  and  "  Stille  ohne  Wesen  "  are 
two  of  Boehme's  phrases).  But,  if  this  were  all,  the  Divine 
Being  would  remain  an  ahysB  dark  even  to  itself.  In  God, 
however,  as  the  condition  of  His  manifestation,  lies,  according 
to  Boehme,  the  '^  eternal  nature  '^  or  the  mysterium  magnum^ 
which  is  as  anger  to  love,  as  darkness  to  light,  and,  in  general, 
as  the  negative  to  the  positive.  This  principle  (which  Boehme 
often  calls  the  evil  in  God)  illuminates  both  sides  of  the  anti- 
thesis, and  thus  contains  the  possibility  of  their  real  existence. 
By  the  "  Qual "  or  torture,  as  it  were,  of  this  diremption,  the 
universe  has  qualitative  existence,  and  is  knowabk.  Even  the 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  though  existing  ideaUter  beforehand, 
attain  reality  only  through  this  principle  of  nature  in  God, 
which  is  hence  spoken  of  as  their  matrix.  It  forms  also  the 
matter,  as  it  were,  out  of  which  the  world  is  created;  without 
the  dark  and  fiery  principle,  we  are  told,  there  woidd  be  no 
creature.  Hence  God  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  father,  and 
the  eternal  nature  as  the  mother,  of  things.  Creation  (which  is 
conceived  as  an  eternal  process)  begins  with  the  creation  of  the 
angels.  The  subsequent  fall  of  Lucifer  is  explained  as  his 
surrender  of  himself  to  the  principle  of  nature,  instead  of  dwell- 
ing in  the  heart  of  God.  He  sou^t  to  make  anger  predominate 
over  love;  and  he  had  his  will,  becoming  prince  of  hell,  the 
kingdom  of  God's  anger,  which  still  remains,  however,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Divine  universe.  It  is  useless  to  follow 
Boehme  further,  for  his  cosmogony  is  disfigured  by  a  wild 
Paracelsian  S3rmbolism,  and  his  constructive  efforts  in  general 
are  full  of  the  imcouth  straining  of  an  untrained  writer.  In 
spite  of  these  defects,  his  speculations  have  exercised  a  re- 
markable influence. 

SchelMng's  Philosophical  Inquiries  into  the  Nature  of  Human 
Freedom  (1809)  is  almost  entirely  a  reproduction  of  Boehme's 
ideas,  and  forms,  along  with  Baader's  writings,  the  best  modem 
example  of  theosophical  speculation.  In  his  philosophy  of 
identity  Schelling  lq,v,)  had  already  defined  the  Absolute  as 
pure  indifference,  or  the  identity  of  subject  and  object,  but 
without  advancing  further  into  theogony.  He  now  proceeded 
to  distinguish  three  moments  in  God,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
pure  indifference  which,  in  a  sense,  precedes  all  existence — the 
primal  basis  or  abyss,  as  he  calls  it,  in  agreement  with  Boehme. 
But,  as  there  is  nothing  before  or  besides  God,  God  must  have 
the  ground  or  cause  of  His  existence  in  Himself.  This  is  the 
second  moment,  called  nature  in  God,  distinguishable  from 
God,  but  inseparable  from  Him.  It  is  that  in  God  which  is  not 
God  Himself,  it  is  the  yeaming  of  the  etemal  One  to  give  birth 
to  itself.  This  yeaming  is  a  dumb  unintelligent  longing,  which 
.Aoves  Uke  a  heaving  sea  in  obedience  to  some  dark  and  in- 
definite law,  and  is  powerless  to  fashion  anything  in  permanence. 


But  in  correspondence  to  the  first  stirring  of  the  Divine  existence 
there  awakes  in  God  Himself  an  inner  reflective  perception,  by 
means  of  which — since  no  object  is  possible  for  it  but  God — 
God  beholds  Himself  in  His  own  image.  In  this,  God  is  for  the 
first  time  as  it  were  realized,  although  as  yet  only  within  Him- 
self. This  perception  combines,  as  understanding,  with  the 
primal  yeaming,  which  becomes  thereby  free  creative  will,  jcind 
works  formatively  in  the  originally  lawless  nature  or  ground. 
In  this  wise  is  created  the  world  as  we  know  it.  In  every 
natural  existence  there  are,  therefore,  two  principles  to  be 
distinguished — first,  the  dark  principle,  through  which  this 
is  separated  from  God,  and  exists,  as  it  were,  in  the  mere 
ground;  and,  secondly,  the  Divine  principle  of  understanding. 
The  first  is  the  particular  will  of  the  creature,  the  second  is  the 
universal  will.  In  irrational  creatures  the  particular  will  or 
greed  of  the  individual  is  controlled  by  external  forces,  and  thus 
used  as  an  instmment  of  the  universal  But  in  man  the  two 
principles  are  consciously  present  together,  not,  however,  in 
inseparable  union,  as  they  are  in  God,  but  with  the  possibility 
of  separation.  This  possibility  of  separation  is  the  possibility 
of  good  and  evil.  In  Boehme's  spirit,  Schelling  defended  his 
idea  of  God  as  the  only  way  of  vindicating  for  God  the  con- 
sciousness which  naturalism  denies,  and  which  ordinary  theism 
emptily  asserts.  This  theosophical  transformation  of  Schelling's 
doctrine  was  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  his  ocmtemporary 
Baader  (g.v.).  Baader  distinguishes,  in  a  manner  which  may 
be  paralleled  from  Boehme,  between  an  immanent  or  esoteric 
process  of  self-production  in  God,  through  which  He  issues 
from  His  unrevealed  state,  and  the  emanent,  exoteric  or  real 
process,  in  which  God  overcomes  and  takes  up  into  Himself 
the  etemal  "  nature  "  or  the  principle  of  selfhood,  and  appears 
as  a  Trinity  of  persons.  The  creation  of  the  world  is  still  fiuther 
to  be  distinguished  from  these  two  processes  as  an  act  of  freedom 
or  will;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  speculatively  constmcted,  but 
must  be  historically  accepted.  Baader,  who  combined  his  theo*- 
sophy  with  the  doctrines  of  Roman  Catholicism,  has  had  many 
foUowers.  Among  thinkers  on  the  same  lines,  but  more  or  less 
independent,  Molitor  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  Sweden- 
borg  (g.v.)  is  usually  reckoned  among  the  theosophists,  and  some 
parts  of  his  theory  justify  this  inclusion;  but  his  system  as  a 
whole  has  little  in  common  with  those  speculative  constructions 
of  the  Divine  nature  which  form  the  essence  of  theosophy,  as 
strictly   understood. 

Besides  the  books  mentioned  under  Mysticism,  and  those  referred 
to  under  individual  authors,  Baur's  Die  chrisUiche  Gnosis  in  ihrer 


dem  Heiligthum  der  christTichen  Mystik  und  Theosophie  (1857),  may 
be  mentioned.  (A.  S.  P.-P.) 


Oriental  Theosophy 
The  term  "  theosophy  "  has  in  recent  years  obtained  a  some- 
what wide  currency  in  a  restricted  signification  as  denominat- 
ing the  beliefs  and  teachings  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  This 
society  was  founded  in  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  year 
187s  by  Madame  H.  P.  Blavatsky  (q.v.),  in  connexion  with 
Colonel  H.  S.  Olcott  (d.  1906)  and  others.  The  main  objects  of 
the  society  were  thus  set  out:  (i)  To  establish  a  nucleus  of  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  humanity;  (2)  to  promote  the  study 
of  comparative  religion  and  philosophy;  (3)  to  make  a  sys- 
tematic investigation  into  the  mystic  potencies  of  life  and 
matter,  or  what  is  usually  termed  '*  occultism.^'  As  regards 
the  first  object  the  mere  fact  of  joining  the  society  and  becoming 
an  **  initiated  fellow  "  was  supposed  to  involve  a  certain  kind 
of  intellectual  and  social  broUierhood,  though  not  implying 
anything  in  the  nature  of  an  economic  union.  This  latter 
aspect  of  the  fraternity  was  to  be  satisfied  by  the  contribution 
from  each  fellow  of  five  dollars  by  wtiy  of  initiation  fee.  The 
society's  theory  of  universal  brotherhood  was,  however,  of  far 
wider  scope,  being  based  ui)on  a  m3rstical  conception  of  "  the 
One  Life  " — an  idea  derived  from  and  conmaon  to  various 
forms  of  Eastern  thought,  Vedic  and  Buddhist.  It  implies  the 
necessary  interdependence  of  all  that  is — ^that  ultimate  Oneness 
which  underlies  and  sustains  all  phenomenal  diversity,  whethef 
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inwardly  or  outwardly,  whether  mdividual  or  universal.  The 
theosophical  conception  of  brotherhood  is  thus  rather  transcen- 
dental than  materialistic,  and  is  not  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  socialistic  doctrine  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  human  race. 

The  second  object  of  the  society,  the  study  of  comparative 
rdigion  and  philosophy,  soon  crystallized  into  an  exposition  of 
a  more  or  less  definite  system  of  dogmatic  teaching.  The  leading 
thesis  seems  to  have  been  that  all  the  great  religions  of  the  world 
originated  from  the  same  supreme  source,  and  that  they  were 
all  to  be  regarded  as  so  tnany  divers  expressions  of  one  and  the. 
same  fundamental  truth,  or  ^*  Wisdom  Religion,''  in  such  form 
and  dress  as  was  best  adapted  to  suit  the  times  and  the  people 
for  whose  s^Mritual  growth  and  development  religious  instruction 
was  required.  Now,  in  order  to  discern  this  underljdng  truth 
in  the  various  and  apparently  conflicting  world  creeds,  appeal 
was  made  to  a  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  and  "  Esoteric  Teaching," 
which  Madame  Blavatsky  proclaimed  had  been  held  for  ages 
as  a  sacred  possession  and  trust  by  certain  mysterious  adepts 
in  occultisim^  or  '^  Mah&tm^,"  with  whom  she  said  she  was  in 
psychical,  as  well  as  in  direct  physical  communication.  It  is 
here  that  the  theosophical  movement  showed  its  most  serious 
shortcomings.  From  time  to  time  Madame  Blavatsky's 
numerous  friends  and  associates  were  allowed  to  witness  the 
manifestatioos  of  "  occult  phenooiena,"  which  she  averred  were 
the  outcome  of  her  connexion  with  these  "  Mahatm&s."  The 
fraudulent  character  iof  the  "  phenomena "  was  on  several 
occasions  exposed  by  numejious  painstaking  investigators  (see 
Procetdings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  vols.  iii.  and 
ix.,  and  A  Modern  Priestess  of  Isis,  by  Solovyoiff).  There  are, 
moreover,  numerous  passages  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  East, 
especially  those  of  the  Buddhists,  which  warn  the  student 
against  the  assumption  that  ''  magical "  performances  of  any 
kind  are  to  be  regarded  as  proving  the  truth  of  the  performer's 
teaching;  and  indeed  it  must  be  owned  in  justice  to  the  theoso- 
I^iBts  that  similar  warnings  ace  to  be  found  scattered  through- 
out their  writings ;  while  even  Madame  Blavatsky  herself 
was  wont  to  expatiate  on  the  folly  of  accepting  her  *'  pheno- 
mena "  as,  the  mark  of  spiritual  truth.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
it  cannot  well  be  denied  thiit  she  was  in  the  habit  of  pointing 
to  the  said  marvels  as  evidence  of  her  Mah4tm&'s  existence. 

If  tboosoi^hy  were  to  be  judged  solely  by  the  published 
revelations  of  this  "  Secret  Doctrine  "  it  would  hardly  be  de- 
serving of  serious  consideration;  for,  as  suggested  in  the 
separate  article  on  Madame  Blavatsky,  the  revelations  them- 
selves appear  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  crude  compilation 
of  vague,  contradictory  and  garbled  extracts  from  various 
periodicals,  books  and  translations.  It  was  an  article  of  faith 
with  her  disciples  that  the  outward  and  visible  Helena  Petrovna 
Blavatsky  was  on  certain  occasions  the  vehicle  of  psychic 
powers  of  transcendent  spiritual  import.  Although  there  is 
not  Jnuch  to  justify  such^aipriOpopition,  it  may  perhaps  be  con- 
ceded that  she  wa$  in  m^ny  respetcts  abnormal  and  that  some 
of  her  woid(.  is  qharactotistic  of  a  process  known  to  modem 
psychologists .  as  *'  automitiism,"  or  in  other  words  that  it  is 
the  result  of  «  spasmodic  nprush  to  the  surface  of  sub-conscious 
meiit^  aotiviMes*.  .Apart,  )K>wever,  from  these  pseudo-revela- 
tions the  Theosophical  Society  has  given  rise  to  an. extensive 
literature,  some  of  whjch.displays  a  high  degree  of  argumentative 
and  expository  ability;  and  moreover  the  movement  has  from 
time  to  time  attractedj  the  attention  and  secmred  the  co-opera- 
tion of  many  earnest. ^ei^kers,  of  some  few  of  whom  it  can  be 
truly  said  that  they  possessed  undoubted  spiritual  power,  in- 
sight, and  knowledge^ 

Soon  after  the  de^ith  of  Madame  Blavatsky  a,  split  ia  the 
society  was  brought  about/ by  Mr  Wm.  Q.  Judge  (d.  1896)  of 
New  Yojrk,  who  claimed  the  leadership;  and  there  came  into 
existence  two  if  not.  thr^ee  separate  theosophical  societies 
(following  Judge  and  latter  Mrs  Katherine  Tingley  in  America, 
Olcott  and  Mrs  Annie  Besant  in  America  and  India,  with  a  more 
or  less  independent  orga;nizatiqn  in  England),  each  one  con- 
tending that  the  I  original  afflatus  of  the  founder  had  descended 


upon  it  exclusively.  The  fortunes  of  the  societies  are,  however, 
of  less  importance  than  their  leading  doctrine. 

It  will  be  surmised  frpm  what  has  been  said  that  any  concise 
statement  of  orthodox  theosophy  is  hardly  to  be  expected; 
though  from  the  materials  available  a  fairly  definite  outline  of 
its  leading  tenets  can  be  deciphered.  We  will  try  to  give  a 
cursory  review  of  three  of  the  most  important  of  these,  viz. ; 
the  constitution  and  development  of  the  personality  or  ego; 
the  doctrine  of  '^  Karma  ";  and  the  Way  or  Path  towards  en- 
Ughtenment  and  emancipation.  Human  personality,  we  learn, 
is  the  temporary  manifestation  of  a  complex  organization  con*- 
sisting  of  "  seven  principles,"  which  ^re  united  and  inter- 
dependent; yet  divided  into  certain  groups,  each  capable  of 
maintaining  temporarily  a  spurious  kind  of  personality  of  its 
own  and  sometimes  capable  of  acting,  so  to  speak,  as  a  distinct 
vehicle  of  our  conscious  individual  life.  Each  "principle"  is 
composed  of  its  own  form  of  matter,  determined  and  condi- 
tioned by  its  own  laws  of  time,  space  and  motion,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  the  repository  of  our  various  memories  and  .volitions. 
These  seven  "  principles,"  starting  from  the  most  gross— the 
physical  body,  or  "  Rilpa  "—become  more  and  more  subtle  and 
attenuated  until  we  reach  the  Univei5al  Self  "  AtmA,"  the  centre 
as  also  the  matrix  of  the  whole,  both  individual  and  universal. 
Now  that  which  binds  together  these  elements  of  our  nature 
and  maintains  their  interrelation  in  their  respective  spheres 
of  activity — that  which  determines  an  individual's  powers,  his 
tastes,  his  opportunities,  advantages  and  drawbacks,  in  a  word, 
the  character — ^is  his  "  Karma."  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  the 
sum  of  an  individual's  bodily,  i&ental  and  spiritual  groivlh; 
having  its  roots,  as  it  were,  spread  over  many  lives,  past  and 
future.  The  two  sentences,  "  as  a  man  soweth,  so  must  he 
reap,"  and  ''  as  he  reaps  so  also  he  must  have  sown,"  give  com- 
prehensive expression  to  the  idea  of  Karmic  activityt  • 

The  doctrine  of  Karma  is  with  modification  common  to  both 
Buddhism  and  Brafaminism,  and  in  their  expositions  theoso- 
phists  have  apparently  drawn  from  both  sources. 

The  theosophic  ''  Path  "  to  the  final  goal  of  emancipation 
or  Nlrvina,  is  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the  Buddhist 
literature,  available  to  .the  English-speaking  peoples  through 
numerous  excellent  translations,  more  especially  those  of  Pro- 
fessor T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  and  also  from  the  many  translations 
in  all  the  European  languages,  of  the  Bhagavad  GHk  and 
Upanishads.  Theosophic  tecM;hing&  on  this  subject  are  not, 
however,  excl\isively  Oriental,  for  following  their  contention 
that  they  are  the  exponents  of  the  universal  and  ^unchangeable 
"Wisdom  Religion"  of. all  the  ages,  theo$ophist§  have  selected 
from  various  sources — Vedic,  Buddhist,  Greek  and  Cabalistic — 
certain  passages  for  the  purpose  of  .exposition  and  ijUjastxation. 
To  the  uninitiated  it  would  appear  that  Xh^s  selection  has  been 
made,  generally  speaking,  at  random;  it  is  at  any  rate  lacking 
in  the  wise  discrimination  one  would  expect  from  the  supposed 
source  of  its  inspiration.  Nevertheless  thepsophi^ts.  by  their 
investigations  and  expositions  have  undoubtedly  been  brought 
in  touch  with  some  of  the  most  profund  thought  in  both 
ancient  and  modern  worlds;  and  this  fact  in  itself. has  assuredly 
had  an  inspiring  and  ennobling  influence  upon  their  lives  and 
work.  The  histories  of  aU  the  great  religious  and  philosophic 
movements  .show  them  as  developments  of.  aja  evolutionary 
process,  arriving  at  their  accepted  dogmas  throm^  long  periods 
of  contention  between  numerous  tendencies  and  cros^-currents, 
resulting  in  some  compromises  a^sid  not  a  litt;l^,  .cqo^usion  of 
thought.  So  it  is  in  the  mam  with  theosophy.  Itthas  followed 
Buddhism  in  deprecating  any  reliance  upon  ritual.  Ceremonial 
and  sacrificial  observances  of  all  kinds  are  held  to  be  useless 
in  themselves,  but  operative  for  good  1  or  ill  indirectly  by  their 
effect  upon  the  mental  attitude  of  those  who  practise  4.hem. 
Theosophists  insist,  however,  that  all  religious  observances 
had  their  origin  in  some  p^ystical  process,  the  true  meaning  of 
which  has  in  most  instances  been  lost.  The  Path  is  i^esented 
as  the  great  work  whereby  the  inner  nature  of  the.  individual 
is  consciously  transformed  and  developed.  The  views  of  life 
held  by  the  ordinary  mortal  as  well  as  his  aims  and  motives 
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must  be  radically  altered;  and  simultaneously  a  change  must 
take  place  in  his  modes*  of  s{>eech,  conduct  and  thought.  The 
Path  is  said  to  lie  long  and  diflScult,  and  with  most  individuak 
must  extend  ofver  many  lives.  It  isf  divided  into  four  stages, 
each  6he  ^representing  the  degree  of  spiritual  growth  and  karmic 
developMaent  at  •  which  the  "  chela  *'  or  disciple  has  arrived. 
But  even  the  entrance  upon  the  very  first  stage  implies  some- 
thing m6i<e  than,  and  something  fundamentally  different  from, 
the  life  of  an  ordinary  layman,  however  morally  excellent  this 
life  may  be.  Morality,  important  though  it  be  as  preparatory 
to  the  "  higher  life,**  does  not  alone  lend  itself  to  that  awakening 
of  the  spiritual  faculties  without  which  progress  along  the  Path 
is  not  possible.  In  good  citizenship  morality  is  practised  out  of 
regard  to  certain  preconceived  notions  of  the  needs,  the  health 
and  happiness  of  ourselves,  our  fellows  and  the  community  at 
large.  According  to  theosophy,  it  would  appear  that  these 
notions  are  for  the  most  part  mistaken,  or  at  any  rate  they  are 
quite  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  interests  with  which 
the  traveller  along  the  Path  soon  finds  himself  absorbed.  It  is 
not  that  httman  needs  are  to  be  dferegarded,  but  that  the 
pabulum  which  he  now  sees  that  humanity  really  requires  is  oi 
an  incoirqjarably  higher  oi^der  tha:n  that  which  is  generally  so 
considered.  Thfe  physical  methods  and  spiritual  exercises  re- 
commended by  theosophists  are  those  inculcated  in  the  systems 
known  in  Hindu  philosophy  as  Rftja  Yoga  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Hatha  Yogd  S3^em,  which  is  most  commonly  to  be  met 
with  in  India,'  and  in  ^hich  the  material  aspects  are  ^ven 
greater  prominence.  The  Path  has  an  active  and  a  passive  side. 
Fresh  knowledge,  new  forces  and  faculties,  have  to  be  acquired 
by  positive  ahd  strenuous  efforts,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
delusions  and  superstitions  are  to  be  abandoned  by  an  attitude 
of  conscious  neglect ;  or  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  Hindus, 
Amdydy  nescience — the  mental  state  of  the  unenlightened — 
through  which  the  individual  energies  are  scattered  and  dis^ 
sipated  in  futile  effort,  is  gradually  replaced  by  Vidyd,  the 
higher  wisdom  which  dispels  the  darkness  of  the  mind,  awakens 
pur  latent  faculties  and  concentrates  our  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  that  harmonious  union,  which  ultimately  results  in  Nirvana. 
Although  the  way  of  the  disciple  or  "  chda  "  is  always  repre- 
sented as' Ibng  and  difficult,  it  is  said  that  as  he  proceeds,  the 
transcendental  fadultics  which  arise  to  help  him  enable  him  to 
pursue  the  right  course  with  *ver  increasing  confidence  and 
security.  These  powers  of  the  mind,  or  "  siddhi,"  should  never 
be  sought  for  their  own  sake,  or  be  used  for  selfish  purposes. 
The  attempt  to  develop  and  use  them  without  regard  to  the 
higher  purpose  is  spoken  ot  as  practising  the  arts  of  "  black 
magic,"  the  exercise  of  which  invariably  leads  to  disaster.  It 
is  proclaimed  that  were  the  "  chela  "  to  attempt  to  make  an 
improper  use  of  his  powers — that  is  to  say,  were  he  to  yield  to 
the  promptings  of  selfishness,  lust  or  antagonism — such  a  lapse 
would  at  once  set  in  action  counteracting  forces,  which  not  only 
retard  his  upward  growth,  but  which  would,  were  such  evil 
courses  persisted  in,  lead  ultimately  to  the  obliteration  of  all 
his  n^wly  acquired  psychic  possessions. 

The  Path  may  also  be  described  in  terms  of  the  **  seven 
principles."  It  may  be  said  tb  be  a  process  of  unifieaiion, 
whereby  the  centres  of  vt^ition;  consciousness  and  active 
memory  are  systematically  sMfted  upwards  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  "  principles  "  until  they  have  become  firmly  esta*b- 
lished  in  the  "  Buddhi,"  or  "  sixth  principle."  As  this  last  stage 
is  approached  the  "  chela  "  becomes  less  and  less  dependent 
on  the  guidance  of  traditions  and  scriptures.  The  truth  be- 
comes revealed  to  him  by  the  opem'ng  of  his  inner  vision,  and 
he  learns  to  see  Dharma,  the  Eternal  Law,  as  it  were,  face  to 
face.  Thtis  theosophists  may  ^*e  said  to  accept-  in  their  own 
sense  the  saying:  "He  who  does  the  Will  shall  know  the 
doctrine." 

Along  the  Path  are  ranged  ten  great  obstacles,  or  fetters, 
the  Buddhist  Sanyojanas,  which  have  to  be  successively  over- 
come before  the  final  goal  is  reached.  As  these  sanyojanas 
give  a  very  good  idea  of  what  has  been  termed  the  negative 
aspect  of  the  Path,  we  may  enumerate  them  as  follows: — 


1.  The  delusion  of  personality-^-tlK  beUpf  ki  a  permanent  and . 

un€))angeable  egoeo^tky... 

2.  Doubt  as  to  the  use  ot  the  higher  efforts,  pr  a3  to  the  possi- 

bility of  solving  the  great  mysteries  of  life, 

3.  The  reliance  upon  ritual — seeking  salvattdn  tlirough  outwai'd 

acta.  •...'.'•.  ■    « 

4-  J-U8t. 

.  5.  Ill-will,  or  aotagqnism. 

6.  Lqve  of  this  life  and  its  possessions — **  The  care  pf  the  world 

and  the  deceitfuWess  ot  riches." 

7.  The  egoistic  km^flng  for  a  futti«e  life.  •    j1 

8.  Pride. 

9.  SeifHrigbteouBness. 
10.  Needence. 

A  few  words  should  be  added  as  to  the  t^eosopl^ic  hell,  o^ 
^'Avichi."  This  is  described  as  a  long  ^drftwHroui  dream  of 
bitter  memories — a  vivid  consciou^ttess  of  iaihtfe  without 
volition,  or  the  power  of  initiative — a  dream  of  lost  pppor- 
tuiuties  and  futile  regrets,  of  ambitions  thwarted  and  hopes 
denied,  of  neglected  duties,  abused  powers  and  impotent  hate; 
a  dream  endiiig  ultionately  in  the  oblivion  of  utt^r  annihilation. 

There  is  no  doubt  much  of  valuablie  suggestion  to, be  found  in 
the  philosophic  system^  or  .rather  the  conglo^ierate  of  systems, 
which  pass  tordav  under  the  name  of  theo^phy;  and  probably 
much  has  been  done  by  means  of  its  propaganda  to  popularize 
Eastern  thought  in  the  West,  and  In  the  East  to  reawaken  a  truer 
appreciation  of  its  own  philosophic  treasures;  but  however  that 
may  be,  the  serious  student  would  be  well  advised  to  seek  his 
information  and  his  inspiration  from  the  fquntain-heads  of  the 
theosophists'  doctrines,  which  are  all  easily .  accessible  in  transla- 
tions; and  to  avoid  the  confusions  and  errors  of  writers  who  in 
most  cases  have  but  a  superficial  if  any  knowledge  of  the  original 
languages  and  systems  from  which  tlieir  doctrine  has  been  arbi- 
trarily cuUed,  (St  G.  h,  F,-?.) 

TRCOT,  CATHERINS  (d.  1794),  French  visionary,  was  bom 
at  Barenton  (Manche).  From  her  youth  a  victim  of  hallucina- 
tions, a  long  course  of  religious  asoeticism  in  the  convent  of  the 
Miramiones  in  Paris  unhinged  her  mind,  and  she  was  placed 
under  reistraint.  Liberated  in  1782,  her  earfy  delusions  con- 
cerning a  Messiah  became  aqceptuated;  that  she  was  clestined 
to  be  the  mother  of  the  new  Messiah,  she  was  now.asisured; 
she  pictured  to  her  followers  the  fantastic  features  of  the  coming 
Paradise  on  earth;  and  was  hailed  as  the  "  Mother  of  God." 
From  the  idea  of  the  advent  of  a  Messiali  to  i&'re^I&atiaii.was 
but  a  step;  in  Robespierre  the  Tintoists  oawlthe  redeemer  of 
mankind;  and  fveparations  for  his  initfiation  were  put  in  cv^n. 
The  enemies  of  Robespierre,  Resenting  his  theocradc  aims^ 
seized  upon  his  relations  with  the.  Theorists  as  an  engine  of 
revenge;  Catherine,  with  Gerle  (9.0.)  and  others,  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned,  and  a  letter  to  Robespierre  discovered  in  her 
house.  In  the  Convention  M.  G:  A.  Vadier  trumped  up  the 
conspiracy  of  Th6ot,  asserting  that  Catherine  was  a  tool  of 
Pitt,  that  the  mummeries  of  the  Th^otists  weoe  but  a  doak  for 
clerical  and  reactionary  intrigue,  and  fainting  that  Robespierre 
favoured  their  designs.  The  case  was  adjourned  to  the  Re- 
volutionary Tribunal,  and  figured  in  the  proceedings  of  the  gtk 
Thermidor.  The  accused  were  ultimately  acquitted,  Catherine 
herself  having  died  in  prison  on  the  ist  of  September  1 71^4. 

THERA,  the  southernmost  island  of  the  Sporades,  now  called 
Santorin  {q.v.).  It  was  known  as  Thefca  until  after  the  Fourth 
Crusade,  when  it  became  part  of  the^duchy  of  the  ArcMpelagO. 

THERALITE  (Gk.  ^p&r,  to  pursue)  ^ixr  petrology,  a  group 
of  plutonic '  holocrystalline  rocks  oonsiiting  of  -nepkeHnfe,  basic 
plagioclase,  augite  and  oirvine,  and  s6  called  because  it  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  its  discovery  was  looked  forward  to  with 
interest  as  completing  the  series  ot  basic  rocks  containing 
nepheline  as  an  essential  constituent.  '  The  felspars  are  mostly 
of  basic  character  and  are  often  zonal;  the  nepheline  is  of 
later  crystallisation,  rarely  idiomDrphic  and  often  deconipoaed. 
Pyroxene  in  these  rocks  may  bdol  green  colour  or  puipli^ 
brown  and  rich  in  titanium;  olivine  is  usually  abundant. 
Among  the  accessories  nkay  be  mentioned  apatite  and  iron 
otidbs,  biotite  and' dark  brown  hovnblcnde,  the  latter  often 
surrounding  the  purple  augite.  Th^  rocks  fakve  rarely  ophitic 
structure,  but'  their  minerals  tend  to  liave  good  crystalline 
form,  except  in  the  case  of  nepheline  and  orthoclase  (if  that*  be 
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.  preseDt).  By  decompositioii  the  nepheline  yields  zeolites  such 
as  natrolite  and  analdte.  The  theralites  are  rarely  cross- 
grained  and  have  much  resemblance  to  dolerites  in  hand  speci- 
mens. Among  localities  lor  these  rocks  are  Duppau  in  central 
Bohemia,  Pridazzo  (W.  Alps),  Umptek  (on  the  White  Sea), 
Madagascar  and  the  Crazy  Mountains  in  Montana.  A  Variety 
of  theralite  occurs  also  at  Montreal  in  Canada,  and  rocks  from 
Crawford  John  in  Lanarkshire  and  from  Paisley  in  Renfrew- 
shire have  recently  been  ascribed  to  this  group. 

Very  close  to  the  theralites  is  a  series  of  rock  types  known  as 
the  teschenites  (from  Teschen  in  Moravia).  Instead  of  nepheline 
these  rocks  usually  contain  analcite,  and  from  their  microscopic 
characters  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  the  analcite  is  secondary 
after  nepheline  in  this  case;  it  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  either  primary 
or  of  pneumatolytic  origin.  Nepheline,  however,  has  been  found 
in  tcschenited  from  Portugal  and  from  Moravia,  so  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  series  practically  vanishes.  In  central 
Scotland,  around  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  teschenites  are  abundant, 
forming  thick  sills  intrusive  into  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  some 
are  also  known  from  LeicesterBhire  (Whitwick)  and  from  Arran. 
These  teschenites  are  sometimes  ophitic  and  present  transitions  to 
olivine-diabases  on  the  one  hand  and  to  picrites  on  the  other. 
They  are  the  deep*seated  representatives  of  tne  basaltic  laVas  which 
were  emitted  in  great  numbers  in  the  early  part  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous period.  Other  localities  for  teschenite  are  the  Caucasus  and 
the  coast  of  California  (Cuyama  Valley,  &c.). 

The  essexites  are  an  allied  series  containing  a  larger  amount  of 
alkali  felspar.  Neiiheline  also  occurs  by  no  means  uncommonly; 
the  augite  is  sometimes  green,  but  in  other  specimens  is  of  a  rich 
purple  colour  with  well-marked  zonal  structure.  Olivine  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  brown  hornblende  and  biotite  occur  rather 
frequently.  The  type  rock  is  from  Essex  (Massachusetts)  and  other 
examples  have  been  described  from  Rongstock  on  the  Elbe,  from 
Mount  Royal  (Montreal),  from  S.  Norway,  near  Christiania,  and 
from  St  Vincent  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  A  few  essexites  have 
been  found  in  Britain »  accompanying  the  Carboniferous  teschenites 
near  Edinbin-gh  and  in  the  Cami>sie  nills  of  Stirlingshire.  As  they 
contain  both  orthoclase  and  plagioclase  felspar  they  have  a  certain 
affinity  to  the  olivine-monzonites  and  kentallenttes. 

The  shonkinites  are  dark  grey  rocks  consisting  of  olivine,  gre^i 
augite,  dark  brown  biotite,  nepheline  and  orthoclase,  which  are 
found  at  Shonkin  Sap;  in  the  rli^hwood  Mountains  of  Montana. 
They  are  basic  variations  of  sodahte-syenite  and  have  some  resem- 
blance to  theralites,  especially  in  the  association  of  nepheline  with 
large  amottnts  of  augite  and  c^vine.  They  are  oi  exceedingly  rare 
oocunence.  .         (J,  S.  F.) 

THBRAME3IES  (d.  403  B.C.),  Athenian  statesman,  was  the 
adopted  son  of  Haignon,  a  prominent  conservative  who  in  430 
impeached  Perides,  and  after  the  Sicilian  expedition  became 
one  of  the  ten  probuli  (wp&fiaoXiK,  commissioners)  appointed  to 
devise  economies  in  the'  administration.  As  a  pupil  of  the 
sophist  Prodicus  he  acquired  fadUty  in  public  speaking.  Under 
his  father's  patronage  he  joined  in  the  conservative  reaction 
which  came  to  a  head  in  411,  when  hopes  of  a  Persian  alliance 
or  peace  with  Sparta  strengthened  the  existing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  democratic  rule.  Theramenes  sp>ecially  studied  the 
constitutional  side  of  this  movement  and  formulated  a  new 
party*cry,  ''  the  constitution  of  our  fathers."  It  was  no  doubt 
largely  due  to  his  advocacy  that  the  probtdi,  strengthened  by 
further  members,  were  commissioned  to  drait  new  measures 
on  behalf  of  the  public  safety  and  to  examine  Cleisthenes' 
"  ancestral  code;"  In  their  report  the  fdlowing  measures  were 
recommended:  (i.)  anntdment  of  the  act  against  promulgating 
iUei^l  measures;  (ii.)  abolition  of  pay,  save  for  the  troops  in 
the  field  and  thearchons;  (iii.)  restriction  of  the  franchise  to 
5000  able  to  serve  "with  person  and  purse";  (iv.)  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  board  to  choose  the  5000.  When  these  pro* 
posals  were  passed  (apparently  in  a  packed  assembly  outside 
the  waUs),  a  Constituent  Assembly  of  100  was  elected,  nominally 
by  the  5000,  who  as  yet  were  a  mere  phantom  body,  in  point 
of  fact  by  the  leading  conspirators.  The  new  constitution 
provided  for  a  boule  whdse  members  were  to  be  recruited  by 
kxt'from  all  citizens  above  thirty;  the  functions  of  this  body 
to  be  exercised  by  four  sections  succeeding  one  another  by  yearly 
rotation  and  serving  without  pay;  all  high  offidaJs  to  be  chosen 
by  it  out  of  its  own  members.  This  scheme  embodied,  the 
chief  reforms  desired  by  Theramenes,  and  macks  the  triumph 
of  his  poh'cy.  But  before  it  could  be  carried  intO'^tffect  it  was 
superseded  by  a  ^^'provisional  constitution,"  which  gave  un- 


limited power  to  a  boul£  of  400  (chosen  by  a  roundabout  system 
which  favoured  intrigue)  and  its  nominees,  the  ten  ''  absolute  " 
generals.  This  extreme  reaction  displeased  Theramenes,  who 
in  return  began  to  agitate  for  the  calling  of  the  5000  into  real 
existence.  Furthermore,  he  warned  Athens  against  the  treason 
of  the  extreme  oligarchs,  and  induced  the  troops  to. raze  a  mole 
erected  to  facilitate  a  Spartan  descent  on  Peira,eus.  , 

After  the  disaster  of  Ecetria  (see  Pelopomnesian  Wab), 
which  caused  the  fall  of  the  extremists  and  the  institution  of 
a  government  of  "  5000  "  (i.e.  all  citizens  who  could  afford  a 
suit  of  armour),  Theramenes  stood  in  high  esteem.  After 
assisting  in  the  prosecution  of  his  former  colleagues  he  received 
the  command  of  a  squadron  with  which  he  helped  to  win  the 
great  victory  at  Cyaicus  (410)  and  to  recover  the  Bosporus. 
After  the  triumph  of  the  radical  democrats  which  followed 
upon  these  successes  he  lost  his  high  command.  At  Arginusae 
(406)  he  fought  as  a  simple  ship's  captain^  but  after  the  battle 
was  commissioned  by  the  generals  to. rescue  some  drowning 
crews,  an  order  which)  with  his  ill-trained  and  exhausted  troops, 
in  a  heavy  storm,  he  was  unable  to  carry  o^t.  For  this  failure 
the  generals  were  severely  criticized  at  Athens;  an  inquiry  by 
the  boule  led  to  their  arrest,  and  before  the  ecclesia  they 
aggravated  their  case  by  pleading  (i.)  that  the  storm  made  a 
rescue  impossible,  (ii.)  that  Theramenes  was  to  blame.  Thera- 
menes in  reply  brought  out  the  implied  contradiction  in  these 
statements,  and  in  consequence  the  assembly  condemned  the 
accused  to  death  and  siibsequently  returned  7|ieramenes 
general. 

Late  in  405  Theramenes  went  as  plenipotentiary  to  Lysander 
(q.v,)  to  obtain  peace  terms;  after  long  negotiations  he  proceeded 
to  Sparta  and  arranged  a  settlement  which  the  Athenians  ratified 
(April  404).  In  spite  of  this  peace  the  disorder  in  Athens  did 
not  abate.  The  restored  fugitives  selected  five  "ephors,"  in- 
cluding Critias,  to  organize  a  revolution,  while  the  radicals 
opposed  that  return  to  the  "  ancestral  c^mstituti<^  "  for  which 
Theramenes  had  stipulated.  Hereupon  Lysander  returned  to 
Athens  and  had  a  Constituent  Committee  elected,  of  whom 
ten  noembers  were  nominees  of  each  section.  In  this  body 
Theramenes  at  first  assumed  the  chief  part,  and  the  new 
measures  resdnding  the  laws  against  the  Areopagus  and  sup- 
pres^g  sycophancy  w^e  well  received.  But,  exactly  as  in 
4H,  a  more  violent  party  under  Critias,  forgetting  its  real 
duties,  appointed  an  autocratic  boulS  of  its  own  creaturesi,  and 
proceeded  by  judicial  murders  and  confiscations  to  earn  for 
the  new  government  the  name  of  "the  Thirty  Tyrants." 
Theramenes  protested,  and  managed  to  get  a  citizen-body  of 
3000  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  government.  Critias,  however, 
fearing  a  renewal  of  the  collapse  of  411,  disarmed  the  people  and 
decided  to  remove  Theramenes  before  he  could  create  a  new 
democratic  party.  The  latter  successfully  repelled  Critias'  de- 
nundation  of  treason,  but  was  led  away  by  violence  and  forced 
to  take  poison.  His  well-known  gibe,  "  Here's  to  the  noble 
Critias,"  attests  his  strength  of  mind  at  the  hour  of  death.^ 

Theramenes  demonstrably  had  a  definite  policy  throughout 
his  career.  His  ideal  was  a  return  to  a  6th  century  constitution, 
which  his  contemporaries  could  equally  regard  as  a  moderate 
oligarchy  or  a  restricted  democracy.  The  main  features  of  his 
programme  were:  (%)  property  qualification  for  franchise; 
(ii.)  abolition  of  pay;  (iii.)  transference  of  some  judidal  powers 
from  the  popular  courts  to  a  restored  Areopagus.  At  times 
he  seemed  likely  to  succeed,  but  amid  the  violent  oscillations 
of  party  he  could  not  definitely  join  any  one  faction,  and  so 
earned  the  nickname  K6$opvoi  (a  stage-boot  fitting  either  foot). 
Aristotle,  however,  discerned  Theramenes'  real  policy,  and,  like 
Cicero  and  Caesar,  in  later  yeans  ranked  him  among  the  greatest 
Athenian  statesmen. 

Sources. — ^The  Constitidion  of  Athens  with  its  numerous  docu- 
ments affords  much  valuable  knowled^,  but  does  not  give  the 
inner   history   of  411.     Thuq\'4ides   vxii.    supplies  this,   but   his 


*  The  attempted  rescue  by  Tsocratcs  (Pscudo-Plutarch,  Vitae  X. 
OratoTuin)  is  improbable;  but  Theramenes  may  have  taught  Isoo- 
rates  in  oratory.  '  » 
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knowledge  of  the  constitutional  side  of  the  reyolutioci.  and  o£  Thera< 
menes*  activity  is  somewhat  fragmentary.  Xenophon  (Helhnica, 
i.,  ii.)  was  an  eye-witness  in  406-403,  but  is  cleany  inaccurate  in 
his  details  and  prejudiced  throughout.  Lysias  (c.  Eratosth.  and 
c.  Agoral,)  gives  an  avowedly  hostile  account  of  Theramenes.  Dio- 
dorus  xiii.,  xiv.,  goes  too  far  in  making  Theffamenea  a  pure  democrat. 
See  also  Plutarch,  Cicero^  chap.  59;  Cicero,  de  Orator^^  m.  16,  5ft; 
Wilamowitz-MCellendorff,  AristoUtes  und  A  then  (Berlin  and  Leipzig, 
1803),  li.  p.  113  sqq.;  E.  Meyer,  Forsckun^en  zur  alten  Geschichie 
(HaUe,  1890),  u.  pp.  406  sqq.;  B.  Perrin  m  American  Histerical 
Revim,  ix,  (1904),  pp,  649-69-  (M,  O.  B.  CO 

THEEAPEUTAE  (Gf.  B^fuUKwral,  Htemlly  ""  attendants " 
OD  "  pbysictans/'  benoe  ^^  wocshippers' of  God")»  si  monastic 
ordec  among  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  similar  to  the  Eseenes.  Our 
sole  authpnty  lor  their  existence  is  Philo  in  his  treatise  De  Vita 
CofUmnpiaiiva.  He  takes  them  as  the  type  ol  ^the  contemplative, 
in  contrast  with  thoi  Ei^senes,  ^tW  represented  rather  the  practical 
life.  While  the  Epsedes  were,  confined  to  Palestine  or  its  near 
ndghboiirhood,  the  Thtrapoutae,  we  are  told,  existed  in  many 
parts  ol  the  world,  but  especially  in  £g3Fpt.  Their  headquarters 
there  were  on  LakeMarebtis,  which  at  that  time  debouched 
into  the  sea^  This  estaUishm^it  near  Alesandxia  was,  as  it 
were,  the  Grande  Chartreuse  of  their  order.  Phik)  himsell  was 
uncertain  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  whether  it  was  given 
to  them  btotuse  they  were  ^^  ph3^dans  "  of  souls  or  because 
they  were  V'  servants  "  of  the  One  God.  Their  mode  of  life  he 
iu  one  place  (ii.  473,  line  14)  calls  dcpaarcU,  and  his  use  of 
words  generally  accords  better  with  the  latter  meaning.  That 
the  orig^  ol  the  name  of  these  ascetics  was  unknown  m  Philo's 
time  goto  to  prove  their  antiquity. 

A  man  on  joining  the  order  died  to  the  world,  and  so  vokai-> 
tarily  resigned  his  property  to  his  heirs.  How  the  carder  itself 
was  supported  does'  not  appear.  So  far  as  we*  are  informed, 
prayer  and  study  were  the  sole<  occupations  of  the  Therapeutae. 
The  community  at  Alexandria  lived .  In  mean  and  scattered 
houses,  near  enough  to  afiEord  protection,  without  depriving 
the  members  of  the  solitude  which  they  prized.  Each  of  these 
houses  coaitained  a  chamber  called  vefOf^lov  or  jioifaffrftpwi^ 
(cf.  Matt.  vi.  6),  which  was  devoted  to  prayer  and  study,  and 
into  which  the  inmate  brought  nothing  but  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  together  with  the  Psalms  and  other  works  which 
tended  to  the  promotion  oi  piety.  At  sumise  the  Therapeutae 
prayed  and  again  at  sunset.  The  whole  interval  was  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  internal  sense  of  the  Scriptures.  In  addition 
to  the  Old  Testament  the  Therapeutae  had  books  by  the  founders 
of  their  sect  on  the  allegorical  method  of  interpreting  Scripture. 
They  also  contributed  to  sacred  literature  themselves  in  the 
composition  ol  new  psalms.  Attendance  to  the  ordinary  needs 
of  nature  was  entirely  relegated  to  the  horns  of  darkness.  Some 
of  these  recluses  only  ate  e^ery  second  day,  while  others  suc- 
ceeded in  cdnhmog  the  necessity  to  a  single  week-day.  But  the 
Sabbath  was  a  feast  on  which,  after  attending  to  their  souls, 
they  indulged  their  bodies,  like  yoke  animals  let  out  to  graze. 
But  their  indulgence  even  then  ii  not  mentioned  to  have  gone 
beyond  the  coarse  bread,  flavoured  with  salt  and  sometimes 
hyssop^  while  their  drink  was  water  from  the  spring.  Thus 
during  the  fix  days  of  the  week  the  Therapeutae  -*  pfailo<- 
sophized,"  each  in  his  own  cell,  but  on  the  Sabbath  they  met 
in  a  oonmion  assembly,  where  women  also  had  places  screened 
o&  from  the  men,  and  hstened  to  a  discourse  from  one  who  was 
the  eldest  and.  most  skilled  in  their  doctrines. 

In  contrast  with  the  drunken  revels  of  the  Greeks,  Philo 
describes  the  sober  enjoyment  by  the  Therapeutae  of  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  or  rather  of  the  eve  of  that  festival.  They 
assembled  together  with  glad  faces  and  in  white  garments,  and 
the  proceedings  were  begun  with  prayers,  in  which  they  stood 
and  stretched  their  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven.  Then  they 
took  their  seats  in  the  order  of  their  admission,  the  men  on  the 
right  and  the  women  on  the  left;  Slavery  being  against  their 
principles,  the  younger  members  of  the  society  waited  on  the 
elder.  No  flesh  was  served  at  table,  and  for  drink  only  water 
either  hot  or  cold.  But  first  came  '^  the  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flgw  of  soul."  All  listened  devoutly  to  a  discourse  delivered 
with  an  emphatic  slowness  and  penetrating  beneath  the  letter 


of  the  Law  to  the  spkltual  truth  that  lay  hidden  within.  When 
the  president '&  address  had  been  duly  applauded,  there  followed 
the  singing  of  hjrmns  ancient  and  modem.  Then  came  the  meal 
of  the  simple  kind  already  described.  And  after  this  a  per- 
vigiliutn,  celebrated  with  antiphonal  and  joint  singing  04a  the 
part  of  men  and  women  and  with  chorid  dancing  in  imitation 
of  Moses  and  Miriam  at  the  Red  Sea.'  At' sunrise,  turning  to  the 
east,  they  prayed  that  the  light  of  ttmh  might  illumine  their 
mindft,  and  then  returned  to  their  stuniies. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  Therapeutae  given  by  'Philo.  It 
seems  tx>  have  formed  part  of  the  Apology  for  the  Jews  (Eus 
Pr.  EfL  viii*  10,  §  12) — hence  its  hi^y  rhetcrical  character-^ 
from  which  Eusebius  gives  the  extract  abotit  th^  Sdsenes; 
while  this  in  its  tuin  may  have  constituted  the  foufth  book  of  a 
large  work  entitled  ("  Barcastically,"  says  Eusebius,  H.E,  ii.  18) 
ir€/)t  'kperCsp,  of  which  the  LegaHo  ad  Gaium  formed  the 
first.  The  De  Vila  Contemplativa  thus  owes  its  place  next  to 
the  Qwd  Omwis  Ptobus  Liber ^  a  place  which  it  already  occupied 
in  the  copy  of  Philo's  works  possessed  by  Eusebius  {H.E.  ii.  18), 
merely  to  the  mention  of  the  Essenes  at  the  beginning  of  it. 

To  the  modem  reader  the  importance  of  the  Therapeutae,  as 
of  the  Essenes,  Hes  m  the  evidence  they  afFord  of  the  existence 
of  the  monastic  system  long  before  the  Christian  eta.  We  have 
noiclue  to  the  ori^n  of  the  Therapeutae,  but  It  is  plain  that  they 
were  already  ancient  when  Philo  described  them.  Eusebius 
was  so  mudi  struck  by  the  likeness  of  the  Therapeutae  to  the 
Christian  monks  of  his  own  day  as  to  claim  that  they  were 
Chrikians  converted  by  the  preaching  of  St  Mark.  He  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  "  the  writings  of  ancient  men,  who  were  the 
founders  of  the  sect "  referred  to  by  Philo,  may  very  well  have 
been  the  Go^>els  and  Epistles  (which  were  not  yet  written). 
This  is  a  strong  instance  of  how  the  wish  may  be  father  to  the 
thought  even  in  a  fairiy  critical  mind.  Eusebius  having  gone 
wrong  on  this  point,  others  of  the  Fathers  followed  suit,  so  that 
Philo  is  reckoned  by  Jerome  among  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
the  Christians. 

Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  Christianity  gained  ^adherents 
among  the  Therapeutae,  and  that  theUr  institutions  were  adapted 
to  the  new  religion,  just  as  they  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  by 
the  Jews  from  the  Egyptians;  Strabo  (xi.  29,  p.  806)  tells  us 
how  he  saw  at  Heliopolls  large  buildings  belonging  t<)  the  priesti), 
which  had  once  been  tenanted  by  men  skilled  in  philosophy  and 
astronomy^  who  had  been  consulted  by  Plato  and  Eudoxus, 
but'  that  the  <r(wn7;ia  and  A<nn^($  (the  very  words  used  by 
Philo  in  speaking  of  the  Tlierapeutae)  had  then  fallen  into 
decay.  The  system,  however,  was  not  even  theii  extinct,  for 
it  was  described  by  Chaeremon  the  Stoic,  a  contemporary  of 
StrabO' s.  Chaeremon's  account  has  been  preserved  by  Porphyry 
{De  AbsUnentia,  iv.  6),  and  hasrcurious  resenibknces  to  Philo^s 
description  of  the  Thecapeutae,  even  down  to  such  details 
as  their  posture  and  gait  and  the  eating  of  hyssop  with  thehr 
bread. 

Aft3cr  1879  a  theory  became  current  m  Germany  (first  stated 
in  P;  E.  Lucius,  Die  TherapeuUn  und  ikre  StdUmi),  and  ac- 
cepted in  En^nd,  to  the  effect  that  the  De  Vita  Conietfpplativa 
is  not  a  work  of  Philo's  at  all,  but  a  forgery  put  forward  about 
the  end  of  the  3rd  century  and  intended  to  procure  the  authority 
of  Philo^s  name  for  the  then  rising  monastidsm  of  the  Church. 
But  this  theory  ivas  signally  refuted  by  F.  C.  Conybeare  fii  his 
PhUo  about  the  ContemplaHve  Life  (Oxford,  1895). 

See  also  works  quoted  by  Conybeare  (pp.  391-399);  Bousset, 
Religion  des  Jndenthiims  trn  neutestamemichen  Zeitalte^  (1903); 
A.  Hamack,  s*v.  V  Therapeuten "  in  Herxog-H^uck,  Reaiencyk., 
xix.  677  (1907).  :         .  ;   (St  G.  S.) 

<  THiBRAPBUTICS  (Gr.  $tpair€ofucli,  sc.  rkxvif,  from  Btpa- 
irA&p,  to  serve),  the  name  given  to  that  branch  of  medi- 
cine which  deals  specifically  with  the  means  employed  to  cure 
disease  if  t^ossible,  or  to  control  and  lessen  it^evil  results  wh^  a 
cure  is  impossible.  :      / .  *      . 

The  cure  which  is  sought  for  may  either  bd  i^pt^matk  or 
radical.  Various  morbid  conditions  of  the  body  generally  may 
i^v*  rise  to  (Merent  symptoms.    Thus  a  gotity  condition  may 
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manifest  itself,  in  oite  man  as  eczema  of. the  skia,  giving  rise  to 
redness  and  intense  itching;  in  another  as  neuralgia,  causing 
most  severe  pain;  in  a  third  as  bronchitis,  producing  a  dis^ 
tressing  cough;  in  a  fourth  as  dyspep^,  giving  rise  to  flatulence 
and  juatestinal  disturbance;  and  in  a  fifth  as  inflammation  of  the 
great  toe,  accompanied  by.  ijedneas,  swelling  and  pain.  The 
therapeutic  mea&urea  employ^  in  these  diflEerent  cases  may  be 
directed  toiivards  alleviating  the  symptoms,  such  as  itching, 
pain,  cough  and  swelling,  in  which  case  the  tceatment  will  be 
merely  sympiomaUc;  or  they  may  be  directed  towards  removing 
the.  root  of  the  disease,  viz.  the  gouty  condition  underlying 
them  all,  an4  thus  effecting  a  radical  cure.  It  very  frequently 
happe9$  that  we  do  not  know  what  the  underlying  condition 
is,  and  we  are  forced  .*simply  to  relieve  as  beat  we  can  the  most 
prominent  and  most  distressing  symptoms.  In  symptomatic 
treatment  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  use  remedies  simply 
because  we  know  they  have  done  good  before  in  similar  cases, 
and  we  expect  them  to  do  so  again  without  having  the  least 
idea  of  how  they  act.  Thus  in  acute  gout  the  most  common 
and  most  trusted  remedy  for  removing  the  pain  is  colchicum, 
but  at  present  we  do  not  know  what  action  it  has  upon  the 
system,  or  why  it  giv^  so  much  ease  in  the  pain  ol  gout  while 
it  has  comparatively  little  effect  upon  pain  due  to  other  causes. 
This  plan  of  treatment  is  termed  empirical.  It  is  a  useful 
method,,  and  is  often  very  satisfactory,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage 
that  it  adnuts  of  but  little  progress,  and  when  a  trusted  empirical 
remedy  f aQa  we  do  not  know  precisely  in  what  direction  to  look 
for  a  substitute.;  In  contradistinction  to  empirical  wo  have 
ro/ioiM/  therapeutics,  by  which  we  mean  the  application  of  a 
remedy,  whose  mode  of  action  we  know  more  or  less  perfectly, 
in  diseased  conditions,  the  nature  of  whidh  we  also  understand 
ipore  or  less  fidly.  As  an  example  may  be  taken  the  use  of 
nitrite  of  amyl  in  angina  pw^toris.  It  has  been  found  that  in 
maiiy,  cases  of  this  disease  the  pressure  of  blood  within  the 
arteries  becomes  increased,  probably  from  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  arteries  themselves.  Nitrite  of  amyl  has  the  power  of 
dilating  the  arteries>  it  has  consequently  been  employed  with 
much  success  in  lowering  the  blood  pressure  and  removing  the 
pain  in  angioma, pectoris.  But  ^uch  rational  knowledge  as  this 
not  only  enables  us  to  remc»ye  pain  at.  the  time,  but  helps  us  to 
prevent  its  securrence.  For  on  the  one  hand  knowledge  of  the 
lact  that  nitrite  of  amyl  lessens  blood  pressure  has  led  to  the 
successful  employoient  of  other  nitrites  and  bodies  having  a 
similar  action,  and  on  the  other  the  knowledge  that  increased 
blood  pressure  'tends  >  to  cause  anginal  pain  leads  to  the  pro- 
hibitioa  ^f  aoy  strain,  any  food,  atiy  exposure  to  cold,  and  also 
pf  aoy  im^cines  whicbi  would  unduly  raise  the  blood  pressure. 
Here  w^  notice  <Hi&Af  the; greatest  advantages  of  rational  over 
empMpal  tiberapfeutji^.  -  la  ^a«^s-  of  angina,  while  the  resistance 
oppopf^d  to.the.action  of  the  heart  by  spasm  in  the  vessels  may 
be  great,  .the.jbkeartuitself  may  be  feeble,  and  it  may  (therefore 
be  necessary  to  give  some  remedy  which  will  increase  the  power 
ofth^  he^rt.  But-;if  «ucb  a  remedy  wete  giveti  alone  it  isdght, 
and  probably  would,  act  on  the  arteries  as  well  as. the  heart, 
and  by  causing,  the  contraction  of  the  vessels  do  more  harm 
than  good.  But  if  we  know  what  remedied  will  increase  the 
power  of  the  heart  9fid  what  will  lessen  resistance  in  the  vessels, 
we  mvy  combine  t  them  ai)4  thus  obtain  thf  objects  we  desired, 
via.  .rempvai  of.  the  painy  .better  action  of  the  heart,  and  moje 
perfect  circulation.  '  ■  ... 

The  testing  of  ideas  by  observation  and  experiment  which 
was  begun  in  anatomy  by  Vesalius.  and  by  Harvey  in  physiology, 
was  applied  by  Morgagni  to  alterations  in  the  organs  produced 
by  disease,  by  Bichat  to  the  tissues,  and  by  Virchow  to  the 
c^.  The  study  qi^  disease  in  the  living  bod^r  my-  4»^  '«aid  to 
have  been  begun  by  John  Hwter,  developed  by  Magendie, 
Claude  Beniard,  SrowPrS^Quard  and  otbersv  Of  late  years 
enoifmm  impuls^vh^^  b^n  i^vm  Xq  our  knowledge  of  the  causa- 
tion  of  disease  by  microbes,  through  the  works  <;[f  Qaapard,  who 
injected,  putiad  matter  into  the  veins  oi  a  Uving  animal;  by 
Villemin,  who  discovered  that  tuberculosis  is  iftfective;  by 
Oavain^;^  fuad .  specially .  by  Faster,  Koch  aDKI  others  toq 


numerous  to  mention,  who  have  worked,  and  are  stflj  working, 
at  the  micriobic  causation  of  disease  with  marvellous  success. 

The  natural  end  of  life  is  that  all  the  organs  should  become 
old  and  gradually  decay  at  the  same  time,  so  that  at  the  last 
the  individual  should  become  less  and  less  active,  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  finally  die  without  any  definite  disease,  without 
pain  and  without  struggle.  But  this  is  exceptional,  and 
generally  one  part  gives  way  before  another,  either  on  account 
of  one  part  being  naturally  weaker  or  ol  one  part  having  been 
overtaxed  or  more  sevei^ely  attacked  by  3ome  injurious  external 
influence,  or  by  some  imdue  preponderance  of  another  part 
of  the  body  itself.  For  health  consists  in 'a  due  proportion 
between  the  action  of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  if 
one  part  be  imnaturally  strong  it  may  lead  to  injury  or  death. 
Thus  a  very  strong  heart,  although  it  may  be  useful  to  its  pos- 
sessor for  many  years,  driving  the  blood  rapidly,  throu^  the 
vessels,  and  supplying  all  his  tissues  with  such  abundant  nutri- 
ment as  to  enable  him  to  endure  great  exertion,  mental  or 
bodily,  may  in  the  end  cause  death  by  bursting  a  vessel  in  the 
brain,  which  might  have  resisted  the  pressure  of  a  feebler 
circulation  for  years  longer.  On  the  other  hand,  a  heart  that 
is  too  feeble  may  cause  its  owner's  death  by  its  in*  okeaMe 
ability  to  carry  on  the  circulation  against  increased  byi$0bh» 
resistance.  This  may  occur  suddenly,  as  when  the  ««««or 
resistance  is  increased  in  the  arterial  system  by  a  J^^^ 
sudden  exertion  or  strain,  and  more  slowly  when  the  naep^H 
resistance  is  increased  in  the  pulmonary  circulation  ^it9 
by  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  passages.  The  *^^* 
thyroid  gland,  which  is  situated  in  front  of  the  neck,  yields 
a  secretion  which  passes  into  the  blood  and  there  tends  to 
maintain  a  state  of  moderate  dilatation  in  the  blood-vessels  and 
of  oxidization  in  the  tissues,  so  that  the  circiilation  remains 
good  and  the  body^heat  and  muscular  activity  remain  well 
maintained.  When  this  gland  becomes  enlarged,  and  its  secre- 
tion consequ^itly  increases,  the  vessels  dilate,  the  heart  beats 
more  rapidly,  the  skin  becomes  too  hot,  the  nervous  system 
becomes  irritable,  and  tremors  occur  in  the  limbs*  On  the  other 
hand,  when  it  becomes  atrophied  the  circulation  becomes  feeble, 
the  face  heavy  and  dull,  the  patient  suffers  from  cold,  the 
features  grow  lumpish,  mental  processes  become  sluggish,  and 
bodily  vigour  diminishes. 

Disease  of  the  whole  body  may  thus  be  produced  by  over- 
action  or  under-action  of  some  part  of  it,  but  such  causes  of 
disease  are  slight  as  compared  with  the  effect  of  external  noxious 
influences,  and  more  especially  the  effect  of  microbes.  These 
enter  the  body  through  various  cihannels,  and  once,  they  have 
effected  a  lod^ent  they  grow,  multiply  and  give  rise  to  various 
poisons  which  attack  and  injure  lor  destroy  different  tissues  or 
organs  in  the.  body.  Various  safeguards  are  provided  by  nature 
to  prevent  their  entrance.  On  the  skin  we  have  a  thick  epidermis 
through  which  microbes  cannot  pass,  although  if  an  mju_^ 
entramre  is  obtained  for  them  by  a  prick  or  cut  they 
may  readily  grow  in  the  tissues  below  and  spread  from  them 
throughout  the  whole  body.  They  pass  more  readily  through* 
mucous. membranes,  but  almost  every  ono  of  these  is. provided 
not  only  with  a  coating  of  muous,  which  obstructs  their  passage, 
but  with  some  reflex  mechanism  which  tends  to  remove  them. 
Thus  irritation  of  the  eye  causes  winking  and  secretion  of  tears, 
by  which  the  irritant  is. removed;  irritation  of  the  nose  causes 
sneesdng;  of  the  air^passages,  coughing;  of  the 7  stomach, 
vomiting;  and  of  the  intestines,  diarrhoea.  Even  when  they 
have  passed  through  an  abrasion  in  the  skin  or  through  the 
mucous  membranes  and  enter  the  blOod  they  as«  met,  in  some 
instances,  by  a  toxic  action  of  the  blood  itself  upon  them;  and 
in  Others  they  are  attacked  by  the  white  corpuscles,  which 
destroy  them,  eat  them  up,  and  digest  them,  the  process,  being 
known  as  phagocytosis.  The  greater  the  number  of  leucocytes 
that  can  neach  the  spot  where  the  invading  nmtvobes  enter 
the  more  quickly  can  the  nfikrobes  be  destroyed  and'  general 
infection  prevented.  The  microbes  appeat  in  many  cases  to 
attract  the.  leucocytes  (positive  chemiotaxis),  but  when  very 
virulent  they,  usually  repel  the  leucocytes  (negative  chemiotaxis) 
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iod  excrete  toiins  which  kill  the.  leucocytes.  The  irritation 
caused  by  the  microbes  generally  is  followed  by  dilatation  ol 
the  vessels  of  that  part  and  tlius  more  l«icocytes  are  brought 
up  to  the>  fight.  This,  dilatation,  may  be  increased  by  local 
fvarmth,  and  poultices  or  fomentations  are  oonamonly  applied 
to  inflamed  parts;  recent^  silction, apparatus  has  been  used  for 
the  same  purpose  or  ligature  so  as  to  cause  venous  stasis  (Bier's 
treatment).  Blisters  also  cause  local  dilatation  of  vessels,  but 
ftre  tisually  applied  to  the  skin  for  inflammation  ia  deep-seated 
partsy  such  as  the  lungs,  though  they  also  relieve  pain  in  the 
joints  in  acute  rheumatism.  Bier  increases  the  blood  in  a  part 
by  compressing  the  veins  and  thus  producing  passive  instead  of 
active  congestion.  The  toxins  produced  by  microbes,  if  too 
weak  to  destrc^  the  letjicoo3rtes,  induce  them  to  secrete  anti- 
toxins, which  not  on^^  act  as  antidotes  to  the  toxins  and  are 
injurious  to  the  microbes^  but  also  increase  the  phagocytic 
power  of  the  leucocytes  (opsonius  of  Wright).  By  inoculation 
with  increasing  doses  of  these  the  resistance  of  the  organism 
b  greatly  increased  and  the  invading  microbes  destroyed.  The 
vaccine  is  usualUy  made  by  sterilizing  a  virulent  culture  and  the 
proper  dose  is  ascertained  by  noting  the.  extent  to  which  the 
power  of  the  leucocytes  to  envelop  and  digest  the  microbes  is 
increased. 

Moreover,  the  products  of  microbic  secretion  tend  to  produce 
fever.  The  high  temperature  characteristic  of  this  condition 
is  no  doubt  injurious  to  the  body  itself,  but  it  is  frequently  more 
so  to  the  microbe  which  has  invaded  the  organism;  and  thus 
fever,  instead  of  now  being  regarded  as  a  morbid  condition 
to  be  suppressed  by  every  means  in  our  power,  is  considered  to 
be  a  reaction  of  the  organism  tending  to  protect  it  by  destroying 
the  infection.  But  it  must  be  kept  within  limits,  lest  it  should 
of  itself  cause. death,  and  here  again  we  see  the  difference  be- 
tiyeen  empirical  and  rational  medicine.  Fever  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  unmitigated  evil,  to  be: removed  if  possible, 
but  rather  as  a  defensive  mechanism  by  which  the  organism 
may  prevent  ipvasion  from  noxious  n^icrobes.  Nevertheless, 
as  in  a  campaign  the  general's  plan  n^y  be  spoiled  by  too  hasty 
or  too  eager  action  oa  the  part  of  some  of  his  troops,  so  the  de- 
fensive arrangement  carried  to  excess  may  prove  ii^'urious  or 
fatal  to  the:  organism.  Thus  too  great  a  rise  of  temperature 
in  fever  may  kill  the  patient;  and  the  aim  of  therapeutics  is 
to  restrain  the  temperature  within  proper  limite,  neither  allowing 
it  to  rise  too  high  nor  to  fall  top  low.  The  old  plan  of  lowering 
it  by  means  of  :Cold  baths  was  known  to  Musa,  the  physician 
of  Augustus,  and  by  it  he  saved  the  epc^peror's  life;  but  the 
same  trea^mont  killed  the  emperor's  nephew.  The  introduction 
of  the  clinical  thermometer,  which  allows  us  to  ascertain  exactly 
the  amount  to  which  the  temperature  ri^s  in  fever*  or  to  which 
it  is  redu(;ed  by  antipyretic  measures,  is  to  the  physician  like 
the;  compass  to  the  sailor,  and  allows  him  to  stqer  safely  between 
two  extremes.   ;    , 

After  the  struggle  between  the  organism  and  the  microbes 
is  over,  even  when  it  has  ended  victoriously  for  the  former, 
injuries  are  left  behind  which  require  repair.  Eyery  one  has 
noticed  after  prolonged  fever  how  thin  and  weak  the  patient  is, 
and  both  the  muscular  an4  nervous  power  throughout  the  whole 
body  are  sadly  in  want  of  repair.  Where  there  has  been  local 
mischief  due  to  inflammation  the  dead  leucocytes  must  be  re- 
moved, and  this  is  done  either  by  their  being  convert^  into  pus 
in  pne  mass,  and  making  their  way  through  the  tissues  to  the 
nearest  sur^ce,  whether  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  from 
which  it  can  be  discharged^  pr  they  may  imdergo  a  process 
of  fatty  degeneration  and  absorption,  leaving  behind  in  somt 
cases  cheesy  matter,  in  others  hard  contractive  tissue. 

Poisons  formed  by  microbes  are  partly  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys,  partly  by  the  mucous  membrane.. of. the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  possibly  also  by  the  skin.  In  old  days  free 
elimination  by  these  channels  was  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of 
returning  health,  and  was  termed  a ''  critical  "  diuresis,  diarrhoea, 
or  sweating,  according  to  the  channel  through  which,  the  elimi- 
native  act  had  occurred., 

By  therapeutic  measures  we  strive  to  limit  as  far  as  possible 


the  entry  of  injurious  niicrobea  into  tlie  organism,  to  expel  or 
destroy  them  and  their  harmful  products,  and  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  the.  organism  itselL.  One  of  the  izvfloences  which  is 
moot  injurious;  to  the  body,  and 'favoiirs  most  the  invasion  of 
microbes,  is  chilk  .So.  mudb  ii  this  th^o  case  that  some  diseases 
which  are  novt  khown  to  be.  due  to  infeotion  were  formerly 
attributed  entirdy  .to  the  effect  of  <;oid.  Tlws  pneumonia  is 
now  known  to  be  due  to  the  diplococcus  pneumoniae,  aaid^ty^t 
its  invasion  occurs  so  frequently  aftec-a  chill  that  it  is  tttoKM 
impos^le  not  to  look  upon  chill  and  pneumonia  as*  cause  and 
eflect.  The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be  that  the  diplococcus 
is  frequently  present  in  the  mouth  or  air-passages  without 
giving  rise  to  any  symptoms;  but  when  the  patient  is  exposed 
to  chill,  and  the  tissues  of  the  respiratory  passages  are  thereby 
weakened,  the  diplococcus  grows,  multiplies  and  gives  rise  to 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Even  what  are  known  as  common 
colds  are  probably  due  chiefly  to  microbic  infection  aided  by  a 
chill,  just  as  in  the  case  of  pneumonia.  Therapeutic  mea&ui^es 
which  are  commonly  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  a  cold  have 
for  their  object  to  destroy  the  microbes  before  they  penetrate 
fairly  into  the  organism,  and  to  restore  the  balance  of  the 
circulation  and  increase  the  strengUi  of  the  invaded  parts. 
Thus  cajrboUc  acid  or  carbolized  anunonia  are  sniffed  into  the 
nose  to  destroy  the  microbes  there,  or  the  noae  is  washed  out 
by  an  antiseptic  solution  as.  a  nasal  douche;  bismuth  or  mor- 
I^ne  are  insufflated,  or  zinc  ointment  is  applied,  to  cover  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  protect  it  from  further  irritatiofli;  and 
various  antiseptic  gargles,  paints  and  powders  applied  to  the 
pharynx  in  order  to  prevent  the  microbic  inflammation  from 
extending  to  the  pharynx  and  down  the  trachea  and  bronchi, 
for  many  a  severe  bronchitis  begiAS-  first  by  sneezing  and  nasal 
irritation.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  put  to  bed  and  the  drcula- 
tion  is  encouraged,  especially  on  the.  surface  of  the  body,  by  the 
use  of  hot  spirits  and  water,  or  .opi<im'  and  ipecacuanha,  while 
the  outside  of  the  nose  is  protecited.io«  certain  extent  from  loss 
of  heat,  and  consequent  irritation^  W  smearing' it  with  a  t^Uow 
candle  or  rubbing  some  ointmefit .  Oyer  the  skin,  M<  the  same 
time,  if  the  throat  has  begun  to  show  signs  of  being  involved,  a 
hot  poultice  or  wet  pack  is  applied  to  the  neck» 

Both  inflammation  and  fever,  arie;  protective  processes  cal- 
culated to  defend  the  organism  against  the  attacks  (^  microbes. 
But  protective  processes  misdireqted  or.  carried  to,  excess  may 
become  injurious  or  even  dangerous  to  the  organism.  Aa  an 
instance  of  misdirection,  we  may  take  the  irritation. wJbjcb«^9^»i^ 
in  the  eye  alter  a  particle  of  dust  has  been  removed,  iirahe 
itching  of  the  skin  which  occurs, in. eczen^a;  The  irritation^ of 
the  conjunctiva  caused  by  dust  leads  to  winkii^g.pf  the  eye- 
lids, lachrymation  and  rubbing,  which  tend  to  removditj;  but 
after  th^  dust  has  been  removed  violent,  rubbing  tends  rather  to 
keep  up  the  irritation;  and  sometimes,  if  the  particle  of  dust 
remains  under  ^he  eyelid  and  is  sharp  and  angular,  the  process 
of  rubbing  may  cause  it  to  injure  t;be  conjunctiva  much  mor^ 
than  if  it  were  left  alone.  In  ithesapie  way  iteming  is  often 
caused  by  the  presence  of  insects-  or  other  irril;ants  ,i|pon  the 
skin,  and  it  tends  reflexly  to  cau&e.rubbifig,.  which  is  usefid  by 
removing  the  irritant.  But  when  the  ifijitation  is  situated  in 
the  skin  itself,  as  in  eczema,  the  scratching  tends  to  increase 
inflammationi  and  makes  the  irritation  worse,  •  In  thesame  way, 
the  reflex, act  of  coughing  is  useful  in  removing  either  foreign 
bodies  or  excessive  secretion  from  t.he  aiz  passages;  but  when 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  jsespiratory  tract  is.irptated  and 
inflamed,  it  produces  a  feeling  of  tickling  and  a  desire  to  cougjh 
sometimes  y^ry  violently;  yet  the  coughing  sinoply  tenda  to 
exhaust  t^e  patient,  because  there  is. really  little  or  nothing  to 
bring  up.  The  same  is  the  case  in  inflampiation  of  the  lung 
substance  itself.  As  an  exaipple  of  exc^sive  action  we  may 
take  sneezing,  which  is  calculated  to  remove  irritapts  from  the 
nose,  but  when  too  powerful  may. cause  the.  patient  to  burst  a 
blood-vessel.  In  phthisis  also,  although  there  may  be  some 
expectoration  to  bring  up,  yet  a  good  deal  of  the  irritation  is  in 
the  lung  substance,  and  the  efforts  of  coughing  are  far  greater 
and  wpre  continuous  than  ^.re  required  for  the  removal,  pf 
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expectoration,  and  they  simply  exhaust  the  patient.  In 
inflamniation  of'  the  stomach  also  such  continuous  vomiting 
occasionally  occurs  that  the  patient's  life  is  in  danger  by  his 
inability  to  retain  food;  and  similar  danger  also  occurs  from 
inflammation  of  the  intestines  and  consequent  diarrhoea. 

We  will  next  take  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  conuder 
more  in  detail  the  therapeutic  measures  most  conunonly  em- 
D9t9B0v9  ployed  in  the  treatment  of  their  diseases.  The  de- 
m9amtrt9*  lensive  powers  of  the  body  against  microbes,  when 
actually  on  or  in  it,  may  be  classed  as  means  (i)  of  passive  de- 
fence, (2)  of  active  defence,  and  (3)  ol  repair.  Besides  these, 
however,  we  must  consider  the  protection  of  the  whole  body 
from  injury  caused  by  {a)  inaction,  or  {h)  overaction,  or  {c) 
weakness  of  any  one  of  its  parts.  The  means  of  passive  and 
active  defence  are  sometimes  so  closely  associated  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  them.  Thus  if  a  little  diphtheritic 
sputum  were  coughed  into  a  person's  eye,  or  some  blood  con- 
taining anthrax  bacilli  were  to  touch  a  raw  spot  upon  the  hand, 
the  removal  of  microbes  in  either  case  by  washing  with  simple 
water  might  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  passive  defence,  whHst 
washing  them  away  with  an  antiseptic  lotion  might  be  regarded 
as  active  defence,  because  the  antiseptic  would  tend  not  only 
to  remove  but  to  destroy  the  microbes.  In  the  same  way, 
washing  the  skin  with  spirit  woidd  tend  to  harden  the  epidermis 
and  thus  prevent  the  entrance  of  microbes;  and  the  application 
of  an  ointment  to  an  abrasion  would  have  a  similar  action. 
But  by  the  addition  of  some  antiseptic  to  the  ointment  its  de- 
fensive action  would  be  converted  from  passive  to  active,  and 
its  power  to  prevent  infection  would  become  greater;  and  if 
inflammation  had  already  set  up  in  the  skin,  the  addition  of 
opium,  belladonna,  ot  cocaine  would  lessen  local  pain;  and  an 
astringent,  either  'metallic  or  organic,  would  restrain  inflamma- 
tion and  accelerate  repair.  The  thickening  of  the  epidermis 
in  the  hands  and  feet,  which  occurs  from  constant  use,  is  nature's 
provision  for  meeting  the^  ejitra  wear  to  which  these  parts  are 
subjected  by  much  use;  but  pressure  is  apt  to  cause  the  de- 
fensive process  to  be  carried  too  far,  and  to  lead  to  corns, 
which  gi^ne  rise  to  much  pliin  and  annoyance.  To  remove 
these  salicylic  acid  dissolved  in  flexible  collodion  is  now  generally 
employed.  When  this*  is  painted  upon  the  part  the  com  usually 
peels  off  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the  i)atient  is  cured. 

But  the  object  of  therapeutics  is  not  merely  to  cure.  It  is, 
in  the  words  of  the  old  formula,  Curare,  cUo,  ttUo,  et  jucunde, 
Pri^clphM  to  cure  quickly,  safely,  and  pleasantly.  There  are 
o#c»i«.  therefore  in  most  prescriptions  (i)  a  basis  or  chief 
ingredient  intended  to  cure  (curare),  (2)  an  adjuvant  to  assist 
its  action  and  make  it  cure  quickly  {cito),  (3)  a  corrective  to 
prevent  or  lessen  any  undesirable  effect  (luto),  and  (4)  a 
vehicle  Of  excipient  to  make  it  suitable  for  administration  and 
pleasant  to  the  patient  (jucunde).  In  the  remedy  just  mentioned 
the  salicyfic  acid  forms  the  basis;  but  sometimes  chloride  of 
zinc  or  lactic  acid  is  added  to  it  to  make  it  act  more  quickly, 
and  these  are  the  adjuvants.  Extract  of  belladonna  is  added  to 
lessen  the  pain  which  might  occur  during  the  removal  of  the 
com,  and  this  acts  as  a  corrective,  while  the  flexible  collodion 
forms  a  means  of  af^Iying  it  conveniently,  and  constitutes  the 
vehicle. 

The  surface  ol  the  skbi  may  be  invaded  by  parasitic  organisms 
and  may  exhibit  spots,  ithich  are  removed  by  something  which 
will  destroy  the  patasite,  such  as  ointments  containing  mercurial 
salts.  In  psoriasis  the  epidermis  separates  in  flakes  at  various 
toAim-  spots  which  have  not  been  subjected  to  pressure, 
mmUoa*  and  to  cure  it  ointment  containing  tar  or  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  dry  distillation  of  wood  is  employed.  When  the 
true  skin  is  inflamed  various  lippeaTances  may  arise,  according 
to  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the  inflanmiation,  and  the  erup- 
tion may  be  papular,  vesicular,  pustular,  tubercular,  bulbous 
or  ukerative.  To  lessen  irritation  the  skin  is  protected  by 
dusting  powders,  such  as  oxide  of  zinc,  starch,  fuller's  earth,  &c., 
or  by  ointments.  Irritation  is  lessened  by  lotions  containing 
substances  that  will  dimihish  irritability  of  the  nerve*endings 
Ahd  skin,  such  as  carlsolic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  morphine  or 


opium,  cocaine,  belladonna  or  atropine.  Where  the  surface 
is  ulcerated  it  may  be  protected  from  external  violence  and 
placed  under  favourable  conditions  for  healing  by  covering  it 
with  lint  moistened  with  water  and  with  oil-silk  over  it  to  pre- 
v&at  evaporation.  If  the  granulations  tend  to  become  too 
abundant,  some  astringent,  such  as  sulphate  of  copper  or 
sulphate  of  zinc,  is  added  to  the  water.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  ulceration  is  old  and  the  circulation  through  it  poor, 
the  aim  of  the  therapeutist  is  to  reawaken  the  normal  reparative 
process,  to  bring  about  increased  circulation  and  increased 
tissue  change,  and  thereby  insure  healing.  For  this  reason  a 
blister  is  placed  upon  the  callous  ulcer,  which  heals  with  the 
fresh  inflammation  thus  excited. 

The  treatment  of  inflammation  of  mucous  membrane  is 
based  upon  the  same  principles  as  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
and  there  too  we  usually  associate  means  (i)  for  removing 
microbes,  (2)  for  destroying  them,  (3)  for  lessening  the  irritation 
they  produce,  and  (4)  for  repairing  any  mischief  they  have  done. 
Thus  in  the  eye  and  ear,  lotions  containing  an  antiseptic,  a 
sedative  and  an  astringent  are  very  generally  used.  For 
inflammation  of  the  mouth  a  similar  combination  is  used  as  a 
mouth  wash,  in  the  throat  as  a  gargle,  and  in  the  nose  as  a  wash 
and  sometimes  as  an  ointment  or  spray,  the  ointment  possessing 
the  advantage  of  protecting  the  delicate  nasal  mucous  membrane 
from  irritation  by  stopping  the  entrance  of  irritant  dust  into 
the  nasal  cavities.  In  the  stomach  we  aid  the  vomiting  by 
which  microbes  or  the  products  of  decomposition  of  food  are 
usually  eliminated  by  giving  to  the  patient  repeated  draughts 
of  hot  water  so  as  to  wash  the  stomach  dean.  Frequently  this 
is  sufficient;  but  if  the  stomach  refuses  to  eject  its  objectionable 
contents,  we  may  either  give  an  emetic  or  wash  it  out  by  means 
of  a  stomach-pump  or  siphon.  Similar  procedures  are  used  for 
the  intestine,  and  one  of  the  best  methods  of  treating  the 
diarrhoea  consequent  upon  the  presence  of  irritating  substances 
in  the  intestinal  canal  is  to  give  a  dose  of  castor-oil  together 
with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum.  By  means  of  the  castor-oil 
the  irritating  substances  are  removed,  and  the  laudanum  which 
is  mixed  with  the  pui*gative  spothes  the  intestine.  Even  in 
cases  of  very  acute  hitestinal  diseases  similar  treatment  is  now 
pursued,  and  instead  of  treating  dysentery  simply  by  sedatives 
or  astringents,  an  eliminative  treatment  by  means  of  sltlphate 
of  magnesia  is  largely  employed.  After  the  irritant  has  been 
removed  either  from  the  stomach  or  intestine,  a  feeling  of  irri- 
tation of  the  mucous  membrane  may  remain,  and  sickness, 
diarrhoea  or  pain  may  continue  in  the  stomach  and  intestine 
although  the  irritant  is  no  longer  present  within  them,  just  as 
the  flow  of  tears  and  desire  to  rub  may  remain  in  the  eye  after 
the  piece  of  grit  which  has  occasioned  it  may  have  been  re- 
moved. The  condition  which  remains  after  the  irritant  has 
been  removed  is  one  of  inflammation  more  or  less  intense.  The 
process  of  inflammation  is  a  defensive  one,  but  if  carried  too 
far  may  prove  injurious. 

For  the  purpose  of  checking  the  inflammatory  processes  and 
lessening  discharge  from  mucous  membranes  astringents  are 
employed.  Some  of  these  are  of  mineral  and  some  of  vegetable 
origin,  but  they  almost  all  possess  one  chemical  property  in 
common,  namely,  they  precipitate  albumin.  This  power  is 
possessed  alike  by  a  glass  of  brandy,  by  solution  of  lime,  soluble 
salts  of  zinc,  copper,  or  silver,  by  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  as  well 
as  vegetable  juices  and  extracts  which  contain  them.  The 
strength  of  the  astringent  application  and  the  mode  of  its  ad- 
ministration are  varied  according  to  the  delicacy  and  position 
of  the  mucous  membrane  affected.  Thus  to  the  eye  we  may  use 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zmc  of  half  a  grain  to  the  ounce,  while 
to  the  ear,  urethra  or  vagina  a  solution  of  four  to  eight  grains 
or  even  more  may  be  applied.  For  the  stomach  and  intestines 
we  employ  the  same  drug  in  the  form  of  a  pill;  and  when  it  is 
desired  to  act  especially  upon  the  intestines,  the  pills  are  made 
of  a  harder  consistence  or  less  soluble  preparation,  or  are  covered 
with  keratin,  so  that  they  may  not  act  much,  if  at  all,  upon  the 
stomach  while  passing  through  it  before  reaching  the  mtestines. 
The  heat  whfich  occurs  in  inflamed  parts  is  chiefly 'due  to  the 
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brger  Amount  ol  blood  drculatiog  ia  tlie  part  on  account  of 
tjbe  dilatation  of  th^  vesads.^  'Tl>p  paix^  is  due  to  attetdung  of 
the  nerve  fibrils  or.  compreasion  o£  tliem  by  tbe  turgid  vessels 
in  the  swollen  tissues.  This  latter  cause  iA  chiefly  observed  when 
tbe  tissues  are  of  a  very  unyieldtiigefaarafter;  ifor  exaii9|>Ie, 
when  the  inflammation  occurs  in  a  bone  or  under  a  thick  fibrous 
and 'unyielding  membrane^  The  a^ni^Uuig,  he^t^and  pain  mity 
sometimes  be  relieved  by  mere  change. of  position  altering  th^ 
Qotw  of  blood  to  the  inflamed  part.  Thus  when  inflammation 
occurs  in  the  finger,  as  in  a  wfaitlowi  the  pain  is  not  only  conr 
Mantly  severe,  but  it  is  increased  by  every  pulsation  of  the 
heart,  and  thus  has  a  throbbing  character.  By  raising  the 
h&nd  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  head  both  the  conatauit  pain 
apd  the  severity  of  the  throbs  may  be  relieved,  as  the  blood  is 
not  sent  with  such  great  force  into  the  arteries  and  returns 
more  readily  through  the  vein^.  In  other  pajrts  of  the  body 
the  same  relief  may  be  obtained  by  raising  the  inflamed  part  as 
high  a»  possible.  ReUef  iafrequentiy  given  abo  l^  both  heat  and 
f:old,  and  at  first  sight  it  seems  s1;range  thit  agents  having  such 
<an  opposite  action  should  each  produce  a  ^milar  effect.  The 
reason  probably  is  that  the  application  of  coM  causes  ccmtrac^ 
tion  of  the  arteries  leading  to  the  inflamed  part,  while  heat  by 
dilating  the  vessels  around  forms  a  side  channel  through  which 
tche  blood  passes,  the  tension  in  the  seat  of  inflammation  being 
thus  lesseuied  in  both  cases.  When  the  inflammation  occuib 
in  soft  parts  Where  the  surrounding  vessels  can  be  readily 
dilated,  heat  often  affords  more  relief  to  the  pain  than  cold,  but 
when  the  inflammation  is  in  a  bone  or  in  un3delding  fibrous 
tissues,  cold  genially  gives  more  relief.  For  example,  the  pain 
of  a  gum-boil  is  generally  relieved  more  by  warmth,  because  the 
yielding  tissues  of  the  gum,  mouth  and  cheek  can  be  readily 
relaxed  by  beat  and  their  vessels  dilated;  but  when  the  i>ain 
is  dependent  upon  inflammation  in  the  hard  unyielding  sotket 
of  a  tooth,  cold  generally  gives  greater. relieL  The  removal  of 
blood,  either  by  indsion  or  by  the  application  of  leeches,  some- 
times gives  considerablie  relief  to  the  pain  and  tension  of  inflan&ed 
parts.  Blisters  applied  at  some  distance  from  inflamed  parts 
are  also  sometimes  useful;  and  probably  they  produce  this 
good  effect  by  causing  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  arteries  in  the 
infljun^d  part,  and  thus  acting  like  a  dold  application.  Certain 
drugs  have  the  power  of  relieving  inflanmiation  by  slowing  the 
heart  and  ^rendering  its  impulse  more  feeble.  Amongst  those 
are  to  be;  daaaed  small  doses  cf  aconite  and  cplchicum;  the 
fqpner  especially  tends  to  lessen  the  process  of  inflammation 
generally,  when  it  is  not  too  severe.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  intensity  of  inflammation  frequently  depelnds  very 
much  on  th^  condition  of  the  bloody  and  that  by  altering  the 
blood  inflammation  may  be  lessened.  Thua  free  purgation, 
and  especially  piuigation  by  cholagogues  and  salines,  has  long 
been  recognised  as  a  useful  means  of  reducing  the  inflammatory 
process.  For  example,  a  mercurial  piU  at  night,  followed  by 
salts  and  senna  in  the  morning^  will  often  relieve  the  pain  in 
toothache  or  gum-boil,  aiid  lessen  inflammation  not  only  in  the 
mouth,  but  other  parts  of  the  body  as  well  Such  remedies  are 
termed  antithlogislic.  Venesection  (b]0od4etting)  at  one  time 
was  Mg^  esteemed  as  an  antiphlogifltic  measure,. and  while 
tt  is  possible  that  it  has  now  fallen  too  much  into  disuse,  ther6 
can  be  no  doubt  that  at  one  time  it  was  very  greatly  abused, 
and  was  carried  to  such  an  excess  as  to  kill  many  patients 
who  would  have  recovered  perfectly  had  they  been  let  alone. 
Although  the  high  temperature  in  an  inflamed  part  is  phiefly 
due  to  the  increased  circulation  of  blood  in  it,  yet  the  presence 
of  inflammation  appears  to. cause  increased  iormation  of  heat 
either  in  the  inflamed  •  part  itself  or  in  the  body  gerieraUy, 
because  we  rarely  fluid  inflammation  exist  to  any  extent  without 
the  temperature  of  the  body  being  raised  and  a  febrile  condition 
produced. 

Two  very  old  remedies  for  fever  are  acetate  of  ammonia  hnd 
m'trous  ether.  These  were  formerly  given  empirically,  sis^ply 
because  they  had  been  fouAd,  tO' do  g<>od.  Now  we  can  see 
the  reason  for  their  administration,  because  the  nitrous  ether^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  4thyl  nitritor  dilutes  the  superficial.  V9S»^ 


and  tlms/ailows  greater •  escape  of  heat  irom  the  surface;  while 
aeetate  ofiammonia,  by  acting  as  a  diaphoretic <and=  stimulate 
ing  the  secretion  of  sweat,  increases  the  loss  of  heat  p^y^g, 
by  evaporation.  When  a  patient  is  icovered  with 
several  blankets,  loss  Of  heat  from  the  surface  both  by  radiation 
and  evaporation  is  to  a  great  extent  prevented^  but  if  a  cradle 
he  placed  over  him,  so  as  to  rhise  the  bedclothes  ^  and  allow 
of  free  drculaticm  of  air  around  his  body,  both  radiation  and 
evaporation  will  be  increased  and  the  temperature  consequently 
lowered.  If  his  body  be  left  uncovered  except  by  the  sheet  or 
blanket  thrown  over  the  cradle,  the  loss  of  heat  is  still  greater, 
and  it  may  be  much  increased  by  sponging  the  surface  with 
either  hot  or  cold  water  so  as  to  leave  it  shghtly  moist  and  in- 
crease evaporation.  The  temperature  may  be  still  further  re- 
duced by  placing  vessels  fiHed  with  ice  inside  the  cradle.  When 
the  patient  is  very  restless,  so  that  cradling  is  impossible,  a  wet 
pack  may  be  employed^  a  sheet  wrung  out  of  cold  water  being 
wrapped  round  him,  and  over  this  a  blanket. '  The  pack  has 
the  double  effect  of  restraining  his  movements  and  thus  lessen* 
ing  the  production  of  heat,  while  at  the  same  time  it  dilates  the 
vessels  of  the  skin  and  produces  loss  of  heat.  Tlie  restraint 
which  it  imposes  and  the  equal  distribution  of  heat  over  the 
surface  frequently  cause  sleq>  quickly  in  paHients  who  have 
previously  been  wildly  delirious  and  entirely  sleepless.  When 
the  temperature  continues  to  rise  in  spite  of  wet  sponging  and 
cradling,  vecourse  must  be  had  to  the  cold  bath.  The  bath 
should  be  boou^t  to  the  bedside  and  the  patient,  wrapped  in  a 
sheet,  should  be  lifted  into  it  by  two  attendants.  The  water 
should  be  at  the  temperature  of  90^  a&d  gradually  reduced  by 
the  removal  of  hot  water  and  di^lacement  by  cold,  until  the 
temperature  of  the  patient  as  taken  in  the  mouth  is  reduced  to 
about  Q9i^  or  99^.  After  this  the  pa;t3ent  should  be  taken  out 
and  again  put  into  bed*  It  &  inadvisable  to  lower  the  tempera-* 
ture  quite  to  the  normal  while  the  patient  is  in  the  bath,  as  fre* 
quendy  it  falls  after  his  renioval,  and  may  fall  so  far  as  to  induce 
collapse.  In  cases  where  no  bath  is  available  a  liurge  mackintosh 
sheet  may  be  spread  upon  the  bed  under  the  patient,  the  sides 
and  top  may  be  raised  by  pillows,  and  cold  water  may  be 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the.  body  with  kuf^e' sponges.  The 
mackintosh  sheet  forms  a  shiEiliow  bath,  and  the  water  may 
aiteriwarda  be  run  off  from  it  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bedt 
Another  way  of  applying  oold  is  to  dip  an  ordinary  sheet  into 
cold  water,  apply  it.  for  three  or  four  minutes  tb  the  surface  of 
the  body,  then  remove  it  and  replace  it  by  another  sheet  while 
the  first  one  is  being  dipped  in  water.  By  the  alternate  use  of 
the  two  sheets,  or  by  the  use  of  one  quickly  wrung  out  of  ctM 
water  as  soon  as  it  becomes  warm^  the^  patient's  temperature 
may  be  rapidly  reduced. 

There  are  a  number  of  idmgs  which  have  a  very  powerful 
action  in  lowering  temperature.  Most  of  these  belong  to  the 
aromatic  group  of  bodies,  although  one  of  them,  antipyrin, 
belongs'  rather  to  the  lurfuiol  .group;  Carbolic  add  has  an 
antipyretic  action,  but  on  account  of  its  poisonous  prc^rties 
it  cannot  be  employed  as  an  antipyretic.  Salicylic  add  has  a 
strong  antipyretic  action,  and  is  most  commonly  used  in  the 
form  of  its  sodium  salt,  which  is  nmch  more  soluble  than  the 
add  itself.  Amongst  other  antipyretics,  the  most  important 
ace  quinine,  phenaoetin  and  antifebrin.  These  probably  lessen 
fever  by- their  action. upon  the  nerve  centres  which  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  and  partly  by  thdr  peripheral  action 
in  causing  the  secretion  of  sweat.  Very  high  fever  in  itself 
will  canto  death,  the  fatal  temperature  in  rabbits  being  ii4-6^'» 
Before  death  occurs  the  paiseifanid  respiration'  become  exceed- 
ingly rapid  and  weak,  and  complete  unconsdousness  sets  in. 
That  these  symi^toms  are  simply  <iue  to  heat  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  if  the  temperature  be  quickly  reduced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  >CQki  the  symptoms  at  once  subside.  But  the  ddirium 
which  is  common  in  feter,;  although  it  may  be  partly  dueto  rise 
of  temperature)  is  very  often  doe  to  poisons  in  the  blood,  for  in 
some  cases  it  occurs  with  quite  ia  low  teihperature,  iot**  or.  102^ 
Tiidiereas  in.  others  the  teniperature  rises  to  1^04'*  and  105**  with  no 
delirium  whafi^ver.    Thci  presence  of  toxins  in  the  blood  not  only 
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affects  the  brain,  causing  delirium,  but  also  other- organs,  !the 
heart  and  lung,  and  may  cause  fatal  syncope  or  respiratory 
failure.  . 

Many  years  ago  Dr  S.  L.  Mitchill  (1764-^1831)  pointed  out  in 
America-  the  xesemblanoe  ^^ch  exists  between  s3rmptoms  of 
AAtf-  '  poisoning  by  snake  venom  and  infective  fevers,* 
ioxiuM  S.  Weir  Mitchell  and  others  have  shown  that  serpent 
mndaath  venom  consists,  chiefly  of  albumoses,  axidthe  toxins 
serums^  formed  by  inf octive  bacilli  have  a  somewhat  similar 
chemical  nature.  Calmette  and  Eraser  found  that  when  small 
doses  of  snake  venom,  insufficient  to  cause  death,  are  injected 
into  an  animal,  temporary  disturbance  is  produced;  but  after 
a  few  days  the  animal  recovers,  and  a  larger  dose  id' then  re- 
quired to  produce  any  symptoms.  By  gradually  increasing 
thci  dose  the  aniinal  becomes  more  and  more  resistant^  until  at 
last  a  dose  fifty  times  as  great  as  that  which  would  at  first  have 
produced  immediate  death  can  be  injected  without  doing  the 
animal  any  harm.  If  a  horse  be  chosen  for  the  experiment, 
a'  considerable  quantity  of  blood  may  be  withdrawn  without 
injuring  the  animal.  When  this  is  clotted  the  serum  is  found 
to  act  as  an  anti>venin,  so  that  when  mixed  with  the  venom 
of  a  snake  it  renders  it  harmless.  Although  this  result  is  best 
obtained  when  the  venom  and  serum  are  mixed  in  a  glass  before 
injection,  yetj  if  they  be  injected  at  the  same  time  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  the  animal  will  still  be  protected  and  the  poison 
will  not  iproduce  its  usual  deadly  results.  What  occurs  with 
snake  venom  takes  place  also  when  the  toxins  are  formed  by 
microbes,  and  a  new  method  of  treatment  by  anti^toxic  serums 
has  been  introduced  of  late  years  with  great  success.  This  is 
most  commonly  and  successfully  used  in  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria.  This  disease  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  bad^s 
which  grows  rapidly  at  the  bojck  of  the  throat  and  in  the  air- 
passages  specially  of  children,  causing  the  formation^ of  a  mem- 
brane which,  by  plugging  the  windpipe,  causes  suffocation  and 
death.  At  the  same  time  it  produces  a  poison  which  causes 
inflammation 'of=  the  nerves,  leading  to  paralysis,  which  some- 
times proves  fatal^  By  growing  this  bacillus  in  bi<oth  a  toxin 
is  formed  which  remains  in  solution  and  can  be  separated  from 
the  bacilli  themselves  by  filtration.  This  toxin-containing 
l^roth  is  injected  into  a  horse  in  increasing  doses,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  serpent  venom,  and  after  the  resistance  of  the  horse 
has  been  much  increased  it  is  bled  into  sterilized  vessels  and  the 
blood  is  allowed  to  coagulate.  The  serum  is  then  removed  and 
its  anti-totdc  power  tested  by  ascertaining  the  amount  necessary 
to  counteract  a  given  amount  of  active  toxin  in  a  guinea-pig  of  a 
certain  size,  the  standard  weight  bdng  three  hundred  grammes. 
The  serum,  the  strei^gth  of  winch  has  thus  been  ascertained, 
is  distributed  in  bottles  and  injected  in  the  proper  quantity 
imder  the  skin  of.  children  suffering  from  diphtheria.  If  used 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  the 
results  are  wonderful.  The  sarnie  method  of  serum  therapeutics 
has  been  used  in  Other  infective  diseases,  but  not  with  the  same 
success. 

.  Another  therapeutic  method  which  is  historically  much 
older  than  that  of  serum  therapeutics  is  that  of  inoculation. 
talaatlM*  \  The  virulence  of  ii^ective  diseases  varies  in  different 
iiQttm  .  epidemics^  and  at  diffesent  times  in  the  same  epidemic. 
It  had  been  npted  that  many  infective  diseases  did  not  attack 
an  individual  a  sfecond  time,  the  first  attack  appearing  to.  protect 
from  subsequent,  ones.  The  idea  of  inoculation,  therefore^:  was 
to  infect  am  individual:  with  a  mild  form  of  the  disease,  so  that 
he  should  escape  infection  by  a*  more. virulent  one.  This  was 
tried  largely  in  the  case  of  fiiiri«.ilpflx,  and  once  at  least  by  Dr 
Erasmus  Darwin  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever.  The  worst  of  this 
mothod  was  that  the  disease  thus  inocvdated  did  not  always 
prove  of  a  mild  character,  and  in  the  case  of  Dr  Erasmus 
Darwin's  son  the  scarlet  fever  was  expeedingly  severe  and 
very, nearly,  proved  fatal.  To  Edward  Jenner  wb'  owe  the  dis- 
covery that  vaccination  protects  against  smallpox,  and  it  is 
nowi  generally ;  acknowledged  that  smallpox  and  vaccine  are 

*  Quoted  by  Weir  Mitchell,  "  Researches  on   the  Venom  of  the 
Rattlesoake,     Smtthsonian  CofUribuUon^  (i860),  p.  gfv 


probably  the  same  disease,  the  virus  T>f  which  is  modi^ed  and  ki 
virulence  lessened  by  passing  through  the  body  of  the  cow^. 
Pasteur  found  that  the  germs  of  anthrax  could  be  cultivated 
outside  the  body  and  their  virulence  weakened  either  by  growing 
them  at  too  high  a  temperature  or  in  an  unsuitable  mediums. 
By  inoculating  fijrst  with  a  weak  virus  and  then  with  others 
which  were  stronget  and  stronger,  he  was  able  completely  to 
protect  oxen  either,  from  the  effects  of  inoculation  with  the 
strongest  virus  or  from  infection  thzotugh  contact  with  othet 
animals  suffering  from  the  disorder.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
found  the  weakened  virus  could  be  again  strengthened  by  inocu- 
lating a  feeble  animal  such  asa  guinea-pig  a  day  or  two  old  with 
it,  and  then  inoculating  stronger  and  stronger  animals:  an  bb- 
crease  in  strength  was  gained  with  each  inoculation,  until  at 
last  the  virus  could  attack  the  strongest.  A  similar  increase 
in  virulence  appears  to  occur  in  plague,  where  animals,  especially 
rats  and  mice,  seem  to  be  affected  before  human  beings,  and 
not  only  increase  the  vinilence  of  the  microbes,  but  convey  the 
infection.  Two  methods  of  i^otective  inoculation  have  been 
used.  In: one,  Haffkine  employs  the  toxins  obtained  by  g^owio^g 
plague  bacilli  in  broth  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  then  heating 
the  whole  to  65''  or  ^<f  C.  so  as  to  destroy  the  bacifli.  This 
preparation  is  prophylactic,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  curatiVe. 
Yersin  has  prepared  a  serum  from  horses  in  the  same  wdy  as 
diphtheria  anti-toxin,  and  this  is  said  to  have  a '  curative  acition 
during  the  attack.  In  the  same  way  st»illzed  cultures  of 
typhoid  bacilli  have  been  used  to  protect  against  attacks  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  an  anti-typhoid  serum  has  been  employed 
with  intent  to  cure.  Protection  does  seem  to  be  afforded,  but 
the  curative  action  of  the  serum  is  still  somewhat  doubtful. 
Although  the  anti-toxins  which  are  used  in  the  cure  of  infective 
diseases  are  not  dangerous  to  life,  yet  they  sometimes  cats% 
unpleasant  consequences,  more  especially  an  urticarial  eruption 
almost  exactly  like  that  which  follows  eating  mussels  or  oth^r 
shell-fish.  Sometimes  the  sweQling  of  the  skin  is  much  more 
general,  so  that  the  whole  body  may  be  so  swollen  aaid  puffy  as 
exactly  to  resemble  that  of  a  person  suffering  from  advanced 
kidney  disease.  These  disagreeable  results,  however,  <  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  benefits  obtained  by  the  injection  of 
anti-toxic  serum,  and  this  method  of  treatment  i&  likely  to 
maintain  its  place  in  therapeutics. 

For  many  years  pepsine  has  been  used  as  a  remedy  in'  dys- 
pepsia to  supplement  the  deficiency  of  digestive:  juke  in  the 
stomach,  ind  it  has  been  used  poptilarly  in  dyspepsia  ia^^oikh 
for  a  still  longer  period.  From  time  immemodal  ttem^A 
savages  have  been  accustomed  to  eat  the  hearts  of  ^«<^ 
lions  and  other  wild  amnlals,  under  the  belief  that  the^  will 
thereby  obtain  courage  and  strength  like  that  of'  the  animal 
from  which  the  heart  had  been  taken,  but  in  1889  Brown^ 
S^quard  proposed  to  use  testicular  juice  as  a  general  tonic  and 
stimulant.  Observatk)ns  were  made  on  the  connexion  betweeu 
thyroid  gland  and  myxoedema^  which  appeared  to  sbow  that 
thte  disease  was  dependent  upon  atropby  of  the  gland.  Accord- 
ingly the  liquid  extracts  of  the'  giand,  or  the  fland  substance 
itself  compressed  into  tablets,  have  become  largely  used  in  thfe 
treatment  of  the  disorder.  The  success  which  has-bee^  achieved 
has  led  to  the  use  of  many  other  organs  in  a  raw  or  compressed 
form,  or  as  extracts,  in  other  diseases;  e.j.  of  suprarenal 
capsule  in  Addison's  disease,  of  bone  marrbw  in  pernicious 
anaemia,  of  thymus  and  suprarenal  capsule  in  exophthalmic 
goitre^  of  kidney  in  renal  disease,  and  of  pituitary  body  in 
acromegaly.  To  this  method  of  treatment  the  name  of  organo- 
therapeutics  or  opo-therapy  has  been:  given*  The  first  scientific 
attempt  to  employ  portions  of  raw  organs  in  the  treatment  01 
disease  was  made  by  Lauder  Brunton  in  diabetes  in  1873, 
sixteen  years  before  Brown-S6quard^s  paper  on  the  effect  of 
testicular  juice.  From  considering  the  nature  of  diabetes,  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  many  cases  were  due  to  im- 
perfect oxidation  of  sugar  in  the  body;  that  this  oxidation  was 
normally  carried  out  l^  a  ferment  in  the  muscles,  and  that 
probably  the  disease  was  in  some  cases  dependent  upon  ab- 
sence of  the  ferment.    He  tried  to  supply  this  by  ^ving  raw 
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meat  and  g^eerine  extract  of :  meat,  but  although  he  seemed 
^  to  get  some  benefit  from  the  treatment,  It  was  not  sufficieatiy 
marked  to  attract  genial  attention.  His  attempts  to  isolate 
a  g^olytic  ferment  from  flesh  were  also  only  partially  succes&r 
ful.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  applying  this 
treatment  is  that  in  all  probability  many  of  the  ferments  or 
ensymes  are  altered  during  the  process  of  absorption  in  the  same 
way  as  the  nordial  f ermenfa  of  digestion,  and  unless  the  tissue 
en2ymes  can  be  isolated  and  iiijected  aubcutaneoualy  the  desired 
results  will  not  be  obtained.  The  most  striking  of  all  the  results 
of  org£mo<-therapy  are 'those  bbtained  in  myxoed^na.  In  thia 
disease  the  fsice  is  hbavy^'  puffy  and  expressionless,  the  lips 
tbitlc,  the  speech  slow,  the  hands  shapeless  and  apade^hke^  the 
patient  apathetic,  the  circulation  slow  and  the  extremities 
coid^  Under  the  influence  of  thyroid  gland  thtoe  symptoms  all 
disappear,  and  the  patient  is  frequently  restored  to  a  normal 
condition.  When  the  th3nt>id  g^and  is  absent  in  children,  not 
only  is  the  expression  of  th^  face  dull  and  heavy  as  in  the  adult, 
but  the  growth  both  of  body  and  ipind  is  arrested,  and  the 
child  remains  a  stunted  idiot.  The  effect  ol  thyroid  gland  in 
such  cases  is  mai^ellous,  the  child  growing  in  body  and  becoming 
healthy  and  intelligent:  In  the  case  of  the  thyroid  the  function 
of  the  gland  appears  to  be  to  prepare  a  secretion  which  is  poured 
out  into  the  blood  and  altera  tissue-chainge.  When  the  Uiyroid 
tablets  or  extract  of  thyroid  are  given  in  too  large  quantities 
to  patients  sviflering  from  myxoedema,  the  symptoms  of 
myxoedema  disappear,  but  in  theb:  place  appear  others  in* 
dicative  of  increased  metabolism  and  accelerated  cifculati<Na> 
The  pulse-rate  becomes  very  rapid,  the  extremitka  become 
warm,  so  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  wear  few  clothes,  the 
temper  becomes  irritabjie,  the  patient  nervous,  and  a  fine  tremor 
is  observed  in  the  hands. ..  On  stopping  the  administration  of 
thyrdid  these  symptoms  .again- disappear.  When  the  thyroid 
is  hypertrophied,  as  in  Graves's  disease,  the  same  symptoms 
are  observed,  and  these  are  probably  due  to  increased  secretion 
from  the  thyroid.  At  the  sanie  time  other  symptoms,  9uch  as 
exophthalmos,  may  appear,  which  have  an  independent  origin 
and  are  ^lot  due  ta  the  secretion  of  the  gland.  The  whole  of 
the*  secretion  here  is  pouredinto  the  blood  and  n/ot  at  all  on  to 
a.  mucous  surface,  aad  herein  the  thyroid  gland  differs  largely 
from  <such  glands  as  the  pancreas  or  peptic  and  intestinal  glands* 
But  it  seems  now  probable  that  all  glands  which  have  what 
may  be  termed  an  external  secretion  like  the  pancreas,  stomachy 
intestine,  skin  and  kidneys  have  also. an  internal  secreti^a^ 
so  that  while  they  ate  poUrjjD^  out.one  secretion  ^om  the  duct^ 
into  the  Intestine  or  extemal.>$ir,  they  are  also  pouring  into  th^ 
lymphatics,  and  thus  into'tl^i  blood,  an  internal  secretion}. 
In  fact)  a  sitting  appeaci  to  take  place  in  the  process  oJE 
secretion  somewhat  reseo^bling  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
formation  of  a  toxin  ^Ad  antirtoxin.  The  secretion  of  some 
dig^ti!«^e  glands  would  ^rove  poisonous  if  absorbed  unqhanged. 
For  example,  the  trypsin  o{. the  pancreas  ($ee  Nvtrition) 
digests  albuminous  bodies  in  nei^ral  or  alcohcdic  solution,  and 
if  the  whok  of  that  which  is  se^eted  in  the  pancreas  for  the 
digestion  of  meat  in  the  intestioie  were  absorbed  unchanged  into 
the  drciilation,  it  would  digest  the  body  itseU  and. quickly 
cause  death..  The  se^retilan  of  trypsin  by  the  pax^^reas-.may 
therefore  be  loQked  upon  a^  the^  formation  of  a  toxii^^  We  do 
not  know  at  present  if  any  corresponding  anti-toxin  or  anti- 
trypsin, as  we  may  term  it,  is  r^umed  into  the  lymphatics  or 
blood  from  the  gl^nd,  b)it^the  pancreas,  which  in  addition  t9 
secreting  trypsin  secretes  a  dia&tatic  ferment  forming  sugar 
from  starch,  pours  this  iiitq  tine  intestine  and  secretes  at  the 
same  time  a  glycolytic  ferment  which  ^r«^kft  up  sugar,  and  this 
latter:  passes  into  the  blood;  by ;  way  of  t^e^.  lymphatics,.  Thus 
the  gland  not  only  breaks  up  $taj:^h  into  sugar  in  theantestine, 
but  breaks  up  the  sugar  th^s  formed  after  it  has  be^ n  absorbed 
into  the  blood.  It  is  known  that  several,  perhaps  very  piany, 
if  not  all  glands  have  also  the  power  of  secneting  substances  to 
which  Starling  has  jgiven  th^  name  of  /'  hormones.''  These 
pass  into  the  Uood  and.  cause  other  glands  to  secrete.  Thus 
an  add  in  the  duodenum  ^uses  it  to  secrete  a  hormone  to. which 


the  naimQ  oi  '*  secretin/'  has  been.gijvisn.  This  passes  to  the 
pancreas  and  causes  increased  secretioh  froih  that  gland.  It 
is  probable  that  the  pancreas  in  its  turn  ^ibo  secretes  something 
which' ^activates  a  ferment  in  the  muscles^  It  is  evident  there^ 
fore  that  the  connexion  between  the  different  glands  of  the 
body  ia  a.  very  complicated  one  and  that  the  effects  of  a  drug 
which  acts  up<Mi  any  one  <^  them  may  be  of  a  very  far-reaching 
character.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  all  glands  have 
a  double  or  even  triple  function,  and  that  sometimes  the  external 
may  be  even  less  important  than  the  internal  secretion.  On 
this  point,  however],  we  have  but  little  de&oite  kn0>\'ledge,  and 
a  great  field  is  open  iox  future  research.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  many  indications  of  the  importance  of  an.  intenoal 
secretion  in  poimlar  treatment.  For  example,  there  are  many 
people  who  feel  vary  much  better  after  profuse .  perspiration, 
and  as  sweat  appears  to  contain  little  but  water  and^  few  salts, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  improvement  in  their  condUioo 
is  due  rather  to  the  internal,  secretion  from  the  skin  than  to  the 
elimination  effected  by  the  sweat.  It  is  probable  that  the 
kidneys  also  have  an  internal  secretion,  and  that  the  great 
oedeiDa  sometimes  found  in  kidney  disease  is  rather  due  to  the 
action  of  some  proteid  body  resembling  in  its  effects  the  strepto>- 
coccus  anti*toxin,  than  to  accumulation  of  water  due  to  im^ 
perfect  action  of  the  kidney.  Similariyithe  beneficial  effects 
of  purgation  may  be  due  not  only  to  the  elimination  which 
takes  place  through  the  bowel,  but  also,  to  the  internal  secretion 
from  the  iotestina)  glands. 

.  The  health  of  the  body  depends  upon  the  proper  kind  and 
supply  of  food,  upon  its  proper  digestion  and  absorption,  on 
the  proper  metabolism  or  tissue-change  in  the  body,  and. the 
proper  excretion  of  waste.  We  have  considered  how  these  may 
be  disturbed  by  microbes  from  without  and  from  within.  We 
have  also  considered  in  a  general  way  the  treatment  of  local 
diseases  by  passive  protection^  active  protection  and  repair  of 
waste;  but  both  maintenance  of  health  and  repair  of  waste 
depend  very  largely  upom  the  condition  of  the  t  blood.  When 
this  is  healthy  the  attacks  of  microbes  are  resisted,  wounds  heal 
readily,  and  patients  recover  from  serious  diseases  which  in 
persons  of  debilitated  constitution  would  prove  fatal..  In  order 
to  keep  the  blood  in  a  satisfactory  oondition  it  must  be  well 
supplied  with  fresh  nutriment^  and .  the  products  NuMthtL 
of  waste  freely  eliminated.  The  food  required  for  sadei^ 
the  body  may  be  divided  into  five  kinds— =^aj:bo-  '*fl"** 
hydrates,  such  as  starches  and  si^gais;  fats;  proteids,  such 
as  meat  and  eggs;  salts;  .and  la^t,  but  not  least,  wateix 
Water  forms  almost  three-fifths,  of  fkb^  weight  of  th^  body»  so 
that  it  amounts  to  more  than  all  thf  other  constit^ients  put 
together.  Without  it  life  would  i  be  iit^ossible»  and  it  is  well 
recognized  that  death  from  thirst  is  more  awful  Uian  death  from 
hunger.  The  healthy  organism  can  adapl;  itself  to  great,  varieties 
both  in  regard  to  the  quality  and  q^fmtity  of  food;  but  when 
health  begins  to  fail  'much  care  jpaayi  be  .required,  and  mftny 
ailments  arise  from.  dy^i>fpsaa.  Ipaperfect  digestion  is  very 
often  caused  by  defective  teeth  or  by  undue  haste  in  eating, 
so  that  the  food  is  bolted  instead  of  being  sufficiently  masticated 
and  insalivated.  The  food  thus  reaches. the  stomach  in  large 
lumps  which  caim^t  ,be  readily  digested,  and  either  remain 
there  tiU  they  decomposes  and  give,  rise  Xo,  irritation  in  th^ 
stomach  itself,  or  pas^  on  to  the  intestinei  where  digesiion  is 
likewise  incomplete,,  tand  the  food  isejeict;ed  without  tb^  prope^r 
amount  of.  nourishment  ha-ving  been  extracted  from  it>,  while 
at  the  sam.e  time  the, products  qf  jt^  4^composition  m^y  have 
been  absorbed. and  acted  as  poisons,  givixi^  rise  to  lassitude, 
discomfort,  hei^da^hei  or  perhaps  even  to. irritability  and  sleep- 
lessne^.  ^uch  dy^>epsia  would  be  avoided  t)y  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  teeth,  by  artificial  teeth  wfaea  the  natural 
ones  are  defective,  and  by  obedience  to  one  or  two. simple  rule^: 
(z)  to  eat  slowly;  (2)  to  masticate  thoroughly;  (3)  to  take  no 
liquid  with  meals  excepting  breakfasti  but  sip  half  a  pint  of  hiC>it 
water  on  rising  in  the  morniBgi  on  going  to  bed  at  night,  and 
again  about  an  hour  before  limcheon  and  dinner.  The  object 
of  taking  no  liquid  with,  meals  is  that  it  ensures  ma^ticatif^ 
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being  more  complete,  because  peiabns  ciumot  wash  the  uii* 
masticated  food  down  by  drinking,  and  it  prevents  the  gastric 
juice  from  being  greatly  diluted,  and  so  allows  it  to  digest  more 
rapidly.  Should  these  rules  be  insufficient,  then  (4)  proteid 
and  ^rinaceous  food  should  be  taken  in  separate  meals— ^ 
farinaceous  food  at  breakfast,  proteid  alone  at  lunch;  farinaceous 
in  the  afternoon,  and  proteid  again  in  the  evening.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  farinaceous  foods  are  digested  in  the  intestine 
and  not  in  the  stomadb,  where  they  may  undergo  fermentation, 
whereas  proteid  foods  are  to  a  great  extent  digested  in  the 
stomach.  When  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  deficient  it 
may  be  excited  by  gastric  tonics,  such  as  ten  grains  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  and  a  drachm  of  compound  tincture  of  gentian 
in  water  shortly  before  meals;  and  may  be  supplemented  by  tbe 
administration  of  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  add  after  meats, 
When  the  nervotis  system  is  below  par,  and  both  secretion  and 
movements  are  deficient  in  the  stomach,  nervine  tonics,  such  as 
nux  vomica  or  strychnine,  are  most  useful. 

High  tension  in  the  arteries  is  often  associated  with  sleepless^ 
ness,  the  ptressure  of  blood  being  such  that  the  circulation  in 
ShephM'  the  brain  is  constantly  maintained  at  a  high  rate  of 
««>«•  speed  and  the  brain  is  unaUe  to  obtain  rest.    The 

means  of  producing  sleep  may  be  divided  into  two  dasses: 
those  (i)  which  lessen  the  circulation,  and  which  (2)  diminish 
the  excitability  of  the  brain  cdls.  The  circulation  in  the  brain 
may  be  lessened  by  warmth  to  the  feet,  cold  to  the  head,  warm 
food  in  the  stomach,  warm  poultices  or  compresses  to  the 
abdomen,  antip)Tetics,  which  reduce  the  temperature  and  con- 
sequently slow  the  beats  of  the  heart  in  fever,  and  cardiiac  or 
vascular  tonics,  which  slow  the  heart  and  tend  to  restore  tone 
to  the  blood-vessels,  so  that  the  circulation  in  the  brain  may  be 
more  efficiently  regulated.  Amongst  those  which  lessen  ex- 
citability of  the  brain-cells  are  opium,  morphine,  hyoscyamus, 
chloral,  sulphonal,  trional,  paraldehyde,  chloralamide,  chloralose, 
hop  and  many  others.  A  combination  of  the  two  kinds  of 
remedy  is  sometimes  useful,  and  chloral  sometimes  succeeds 
when  other  things  fail,  because  it  depresses  the  circulsition  as 
well  as  lessens  the  activity  of  the  brain-cells. 

Irritation  of  sensory  nerves  tends  to  cause  contraction  of  the 
vessels  and  to  raise  the  blood  pressure,  and  where  pain  is 
^^^  present   opium  or   morphine  is   the   most   efficient 

sedative.  The  sensation  of  pain  is  felt  in  the  brain, 
and  the  cause  of  it  may  be  in  the  sensory  centres  of  the  brain 
alone,  as  in  cases  of  hysterical  pain,  with  no  lesion  to  cause  it. 
Ordinarily,  however,  it  is  due  to  some  peripheral  Irritation 
which  is  conducted  by  sensory  nerves  to  the  spinal  cord  -aild 
thence  up  to  the  sensory  centre  in  the  brain.  Pain  may  be 
stopped  by  removing  the  cduse  of  irritation,  as,  for  example, 
by  the  extraction  of  a  carious  tooth  or  by  rendering  the  nerve- 
endings  insensitive  to  irritation,  as  by  the  application  of  cocaine; 
by  preventing  its  transmission  alokig  the  spinal  cord  by  anti- 
pyritt,  phenacetin,  acetanilide,  oocaine,  &c.;  or  by  dulling  the 
perceptive  centre  in  the  brain  by  means  of  opium  or  its  alkaloids, 
by  anaesthetic^,  and  probaibly  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
antipyrin  and  its  congeners. 

Both  sle^lessness  and  pain  aie  sometimes  due  to  the  action 
of  toxins  absorbed  from  the  intestine,  and  both  of  them  may 
Higb  sometimeis  be  relieved  more  efficiently  by  thorough 

tenxftkA  purgation  than  by  narcotics.  Another  '  dondition 
whidi  is  probably  due  to  toxins  is  high  pressure  within 
the  arteries.  When  this  continues  M  a  length  of  time  it  tends 
by  itself  to  cause  deterioration  of  the  blood-vessels  and  leads  to 
death  either  by  cerebral  apojrfexy  or  by  tardiac  fmlure.  It  is 
therefore  very  important  to  discover  high  tendon  at  an  early 
period.  It  may  be  diminished  or  its  inci^ase  prevented  by  a 
diet  from  vfhich  red  meat  and  meat  extracts  are  excluded,  by 
the  use  of  the  lactic  acid  bacillus,  by  the  administration  of 
laxatives  and  cholagogues  to'  regulate  the  bowels,  and  by  the 
use  of  iodides  and  nitrites.  By  s^th  P§gime  and  mecucin^ 
life  miay  sometimes  be  prolonged  for  many  years. 

Deficient  nervous  action  also  leadlsi  to  defective  setretioft  and 
movement  in  the  intestine,  sometimes  with  flatulent  adcumula« 


tioQ  and  sdme^mes  with  constipaloon.  In  such  cases  nux  vomica 
or  strychnine  is  useful.  Flatutent  distension  in  the  stomach  or  ' 
bowels  is  partly  due  to  air  which  has  been  swallowed  PhOMt* 
and  partly  to  gas  which  has  been  formed  by  the  la^ce. 
decomposition  of  food.  The  stomach  may  become  distended  with 
gas  on  account  of  add  fermentation  leading  to  the  frequent 
swallowing  of  saliva,  and  both  this  form  of  fiatuience  and  that 
caused  by  the  actual  formation  of  gas  are  much  dimixiished  by 
such  drugs  as  tend  to  prevent  fermentation.  Amongst  the  best  of 
these  are  carbolic  add  in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains,  creosote  in 
one  or  two  drops,  and  sulpho*caxbolate  of  soda  in  doses  of  .ten 
grains.  Others  which  may  be  mentioned'  are  salicylate  of  }m- 
muth,  salol,  j3-naphthol  and  naphthalene.  By  preventing,  fer- 
mentation in  the  intestine  these  also  tend  to  prevent  or  check 
diarrhoea,  and  they  may  do  good  after  the  irritant  has  been  re* 
moved  by  castor  oil.  After  the  irritant  has  been  removed  aad 
fermentation  stopped,  tbe  irritation  still  remaining  in  the  in* 
testinal  wall  may  be  soothed  by  dialk  mixture  and  bismuth, 
to  which  if  necessary  sm^ll  quantities  of  opium  may  be  added. 
In  cases  where  diarrhoea  is  very  obstinate  and  lasts  for  weeks, 
sulphuric  add  is  sometimes  more  efficadous  than  alkalis;  and 
in  chronic  colics  it  may  be  necessary  to  tteat  the  mucous  mem-* 
brane  by  local  application  of  ast.ringeiit  solutions.  For  this 
purpose  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  of  nitrate  of  silver 
may  be  gently  introduced  into  the  bowel  in  quantities  of  a 
quart  at  a  time.  It  is  essential  that  a  lar^  quantity  should  be 
used,  as  otherwise  the  seat  of  irritation  may  not  be  reached  by 
the  astringents  Flatulence  and  diarrhoea  as  well  as  inany 
general  disorders  are  often  due  to  intestinal  depression  caused 
by  microbes.  To  these  injurious  microbes  Metdimkoff  has 
given  the  name  of  "  wild,"  and  he  proposes  to  restore  health 
by  giving  *^  tame  "  microbes,  such  as -lactic  acid  badlli.  This 
treatment  on  the  principle  of  **  setting  •  thief  to  catch  a  thief  '^ 
is  frequently  very  useful.  The  lactic  acid  badlli  are  given 
either  in  the  form  of  tablets  or  milk  soured  by  them,  or  cheese 
made  from  the  sour  milk.  The  most  effident  form  is  soured 
milk,  which  acts  as  a  food  as  well  as  medidne. 

Constipation  is  so  common  that  it  may  be  almost  loobed 
upon  as  the  normal  bonditioil  in  dvUized  countries.  Twooof 
its  chief  causes  probably  are  (i)  improvement  in  CdOBth 
cookery,  whereby  the  harder  and  more  irritating  p9tiom. 
parts  of  the  food  are  softened  or  removed;  and  (2)  improvement 
in  grinding  machinery,  whereby  the  harder  and  moie  stimulat- 
ing parts  of  the  grain  are  separated  from  the  finer  fiour  which  is 
used  for  bread.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  mechanical 
stimulant  the  bowels  act  more  abwly,  and  constipation  is  the 
result.  It  may  be  considerably  diminished  by  a  return  to  a 
tnore  natural  system  of  feeding,  as  by  using  brown  bread  insltead 
of  white,  by  taking  oatmeal  porridge,  and  by  eating  raw  <^ 
cooked  fruits,  such  as  apples,  oranges,  prunes  and  figs,  6r  pre- 
serves made  of  fruit,  such  as<  taspbeity  and  strawberry  jam, 
marmalade,  &c.,  by  vegetables  or  by  dried  arid  powdered  seai- 
weed.  Should  these  means  Ml,  aperients  may  be  used.  The 
commonest  are  senna  in  the  form  of  compound  liquorice  powder, 
sulphur  in  the  form  of  lozenges,  Cascara  sagrada,  either  in 
tablets  or  in  the  form  of  liquid  or  dry  extract,  rhubai'b,cok>cynth 
and  espedaUy  aloes.  The  last  acts  chiefly  upon  the  lower  bowel, 
and  forms  a  constrtuent  of  nearly  eVery  purgative  pill.  The 
medicines  above  metitioned  may  be  taken  either  in  a  moderate 
dose  at  bedtime  or  in  the  form  of  a  dinner  pill,  or  they  may 
be  taken  in  small  doses  three  times  a  day  just  before  or  after 
me^ls.  Sohie  sufferers  from  constipation  find  that  they  get 
greater  relief  from  s«dts  dissolved'  in  water,  or:  from  natural 
aperient  \^ter  taken  6n  rising  in  the  morning,  and  others  agann 
'find  that  the  best  Way  of  openings  the  bowels  is  to  inject  ooe  or 
two  dradhms  of  glycerine  irit6' the:  rectum,  or  use  it  as  a  sup- 
pository. If  these  means  faU,  exercise,  massage  and  electridty 
may  help  a  cure. 

The  most  common  diseases  of  malassimilation  (or  "meta- 
bolic "  diseases)  are  gout,  rheumatism  and  diabetes.  In  health 
most  of  the  nitrogehous  waste  in  the  body  id  eliminated  as  urea, 
but  in  gout  uric 'acid  is  either  formed  in  too  great  quantity  or 
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too  little  is  eliminated,  so  that  it  tends  to  be  deposited  as  urate 
of  soda  in  the  joints  and  other  tissues.  TVo  means  of  treating 
Dlp«ase«  it  by  diet  have  been  proposed.  Otie  is  to  put  the 
of  mat-  patient  on  an  almost  complete  vegetarian'  diet,  so  as 
f***"*"*  to  limit  both  the  amount  of  uric  acid  introduced 
into  the  body  as  well  as  its  formation  in  the  body. 
The  other  plan  is  to  use  an  exclusively  meat  diet,  combined 
with  the  ingestion  of  a  large  quantity  of  hot  water,  so  as  to 
cause  free  elimination.  Where  neither  method  is  strictly 
pursued  it  is  usual  to  forbid  to  gouty  patients  sugar,  pastry 
and  pickles,  and  to  forbid  heavy  wines,  especially  Burgundy  and 
port.  During  an  attack  of  acute  gout  nothing  relieves  so  much 
as  colchicum,  but  during  the  intervals  potash  or  Hthia  salts 
taken  in  water  are  advisable,  as  tending  to  prevent  the  deposits 
of  urate  of  soda.  In  true  diabetes,  which  probably  originates 
in  the  central  nervous  system,  or  in  disease  of  the  pancreas,  ai 
well  as  in  the  glycosuria  common  in  gouty  patients,  sugar  in 
every  form  should  be  entirely  forbidden,  and  starchy  food 
restricted  to  within  narrow  limits.  The  remedy  most  trusted 
to  in  this  disease  is  opium  and  its  alkaloids,  morphine  and 
codeine.  In  acute  attacks  of  rheumatism  the  remedy  par 
excellence  is  salicylate  of  soda,  which  reduces  the  temperature, 
relieves  the. pain,  and  removes  the  swellings  from  the  joints. 
Rest  in  bed  should  be  insisted  upon  for  a  longer  time  than  ap- 
pears actually  required,  because  acute  rheumatism  tends  to 
bring  on  cardiac  changes,  and  is  more  likely  to  do  this  when  the 
heart  is  excited  than  when  the  patient  is  kept  at  rest.  In 
chronic  rheumatism  the  chief  remedies  are  salicylate  of  soda, 
and  its  allies  iodide  of  potassium,  guaiacum  and  sulphur,  while 
massage,  liniments  and  baths  are  beneficial  as  local  applications. 

Elimination  of  waste-products  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  regard  to  health,  and  when  this  is  interfered  with  by 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  the  life  of  the  patient  is  rendered  more 
or  less  uncertain  and  the  health  frequently  seriously  impaired. 
In  some  case^  of  dhronic  inflammation  of  the  kidne3rs,  where  the 
disease  is  not  extensive,  the  patient  may  continue  in  fair  health 
for  a  number  of  years,  provided  attention  be  paid  to  the  follow- 
ing rules: — (i)  The  body  must  be  kept  warm,  and  chills  must  be 
scrupulously  avoided;  (2)  the  digestion  must  be  attended  to 
carefully,  so  that  no  excess  of  poisonous  bodies  is  formed  in  the 
intestine  or  absorbed  from  it;  (3)  eliminating  channels  such  as 
the  skin  and  bowel  must  be  kept  active.  It  is  usual  to  reduce 
the  quantity  of  proteid  food  to  a  minimimi,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  nitrogenous  waste  to  be  excreted  by  the  kidneys. 
Sometimes  an  entirely  milk  diet  is  useful,  but  in  others  it  does 
not  agree,  and  a  more  liberal  diet  is  essential.  Alcohol  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The  smaD  contracted  kidney, 
which  is  so  common  in  elderly  gouty  people,  is  usually  associated 
with  a.  very  large  secretion  of  urine  containing  only  a  minute 
trace  of  albumin.  The  tension  within  the  blood-vessels  is 
generally  high,  and  the  patients  run  a  risk  of  anginal  attacks  or 
of  apoplexy.  A  nearly  vegetarian  diet  and  a  complete  ab- 
stinence from  alcoholic  stimulants  is  the  ideal  in  such  cases, 
but  it  must  be  modified  to  suit  individuals,  as  sometimes  very 
strict  limitations  prove  injurious.  The  daily  use  of  potash,  and 
especially  nitrate  of  potash,  tends  to  reduce  the  tension  and 
increase  the  patient's  safety,  but  if  pushed  too  far  may  some- 
times render  him  very  weak  and  depressed. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  water  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  body:  by  taking  it  hot  it  does  not  lie  like  a 
DMa  and  weight  OH  the  stomach,  and  by  taking  it  an  hour 
***■"*••'*  before  meals  it  washes  out  the  remnants  of  the  pre- 
vious meal;  and  being  absorbed  into  the  blood,  it  probably 
renders  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  freer  and  accelerates 
digestion,  instead  of  diluting  it  and  interfering  with  the  digestive 
processes.  Where  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  irritable,  all  food 
likely  to  cause  mecihanical  irritation  should  be  avoided,  such  as 
skins,  bones,  fibres  and  seeds.  In  some  cases  of  diarrhoea  an 
entirely  milk  diet  has  to  be  prescribed,  and  in  the  diarrhoea 
of  children  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  alternate  a  diet  of  barley 
water  with  one  of  beef  juice  or  white  of  egg  and  water,  or  to 
give  wiiey  instead  of  nilk.    The  drinking  of  large  quantities 
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of  whey  is  used  as  a  means  (rf  cure  for  dyspepsia  iii  adults,  and 
also  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis.  The  whey  is  drunk  warm, 
and  for  this  cure  it  is  usual  to  go  to  some  Alpine  resort  where 
pasturage  is  abundant  and  fresh  milk  can  be  had  at  all  times  of 
the  day.  The  cure  lA  greatly  helped  by  the  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine of  such  places,  among  which  are  Interlaken,  Rigi-Scheideck 
and  Weggis  in  Switzerland;  Ischl  and  Meran  in  Austria; 
Harzbuig,  Reichenhall  and  Sanct  Blasien  in  Germany.  Another 
therapeutic  method  is  the  so-called  "  grape  cure,"  in  which, 
along  with  a  regulated  diet,  five  or  six  pounds  of  grapes  are  eaten 
daily.  As  the  grapes  contain  a  quantity  of  water  and  of  salts, 
they  tend  to  lessen  the  amount  of  food  taken,  to  increase  the 
action  of  the  bowels,  and  to  stimulate  the  kidneys.  The  "  grape 
cure  "  is  used  both  in  chronic  disease  Of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines with  or  without  constipation,  and  also  in  cases  of  gout 
or  ailments  depending  upon  a  gouty  constitution.  The  chief 
places  where  it  is  carried  on  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rhine,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  in  Tirol.  Amongst  places 
in  the  Rhine  and  its  vicinity  may  be  mentioned  Kreuznach, 
Neustadt^  Rtidesheim  and  St  Goar;  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  are 
Montreux  and  Vevey;  and  in  Tirol  Gries  and  Meran.  The  so- 
called  "  Salisbury  "  cure  consists  of  living  entirely  upon  minced 
beef  and  hot  water.  It  sometimes  answers  very  well  in  persons 
troubled  with  flatulence,  since  meat  does  not  give  rise  to  the 
same  amoimt  of  gas  in  the  intestines  as  carbohydrates.  During 
its  continuance  fat  is  absoitied  from  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
and  patients  become  very  much  thinner,  so  that  it  not  only 
lessens  flattdence,  but  reduces  obe^ty.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  much 
the  same  system  as  that  proposed  a  number  of  years  ago  by 
Banting  (see  Corpulence).  It  is  very  important  for  those 
who  are  tr3dng  this  diet  to  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  abun- 
dance of  water,  because  sometimes  they  may  be  tempted  to 
lessen  the  water  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  produced 
either  by  frequent  micturition  or  too  profuse  sweats.  If  the 
meat  diet  be  continued  With  too  small  a  proportion  of  water, 
a  gouty  condition  may  be  brought  on.  This  diet  has  been  re- 
commended in  gout,  and  no  doubt  the  essential  part  of  it  is  the 
hot  water,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  fat  gouty  pe<^Ie 
it  is  often  useful.  An  entirely  opposite  dietary  is  that  in  which 
butcher's  meat  is  completely  exclude  and  proteids  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  as  advocated  by  Dr  Haig.  This  dietary  also  is 
very  useful  in  gout,  but  it  answers  better  in  thin  gouty  people 
than  in  fat  ones. 

The  dietaries  already  mentioned,  the  whey  cure,  the  grape 
cure,  the  meat  cure  and  the  vegetarian  cure,  are  all  more  or 
less  systems  of  starvation,  one  or  other  article  of  ordinary  diet 
being  either  reduced  to  a  minimum  or  omitted  altogether. 
In  three  of  them  at  least — the  whey  cure,  the  grape  cure  and 
the  meat  cure — ^a  diminution  in  one  or  other  of  the  solid  con- 
stituents of  food  is  associated  with  the  ingestion  of  an  unusually 
large  quantity  of  water.  In  visiting  the  most  famous  watering- 
places,  it  is  curious  to  note  how  one  finds,  in  the  various  waters, 
here  some  chloride,  there  some  stilphate,  here  some  potash, 
there  some  magnesium,  but  in  all  of  them  we  find  water.  In 
watching  the  troops  of  patients  who  go  to  the  wells  we  notice 
that  most'  of  them  do  more  early  rising,  take  more  regular 
exercise,  and  drink  more  water  in  the  course  of  a  month  at  the 
well  than  they  would  do  in  the  rest  of  the  year  at  home.  The 
watering-places  divide  themselves,  according  to  the  temperature 
of  the  waters,  into  cold  and  thermal,  and  according  to  the  com- 
position* of  the  waters,  into  purgative  saline,  indifferent  saline, 
sulphur  and  iron.  Amongst  the  most  celebrated  saline  waters 
are  those  of  Carlsbad,  which  contain  sulphate  of  soda  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  These  salts  crystallize  out  when  the  water 
is  partially  evaporated  and  may  be  used  with  hot  water  at  home, 
the  best  imitation  of  the  Carlsbad  water  being  obtained  by 
mixing  with  hot  water  the  powdered  Carlsbad  salts  {pulver- 
fffrmig),  which  contain  all  the  constituents  of  the  natural  water. 
Where  it  is  impossible  for  the  patient  to  visit  Carlsbad,  half  a 
teaspoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  may  be  taken  in  a  large 
tumbler  of  hot  water  on  rising  every  morning;  but  when  taken 
at  home  the  treatment  is  not  so  effective  as  at  Carlsbad,  because 
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at  the  wells  sipping  water  is  associated  with  early  rising,  con- 
siderable exercise  and  a  very  carefully  regulated  diet.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  care  with  which  the  diet  of  patients  is  regulated  and 
the  difficulty  that  patients  find  in  obtaining  forbidden  foods 
at  hotels  and  restaurants,  that  make  Carlsbad  better  for  the 
liver  than  any  other  watering-place.  Amongst  other  places 
having  a  similar  action  are  Marienbad,  Franzensbad  and  Tarasp. 
The  waters  just  mentioned  contain  free  alkali  as  well  as  sulphates, 
and  are  employed  more  especially  in  cases  of  hepatic  disorder, 
such  as  congestion  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  gall-stone  and  diabetes. 
A  number  of  other  waters  containing  sulphides  and  chlorides 
are  powerfully  purgative,  and  are  more  often  drunk  at  home 
than  at  the  springs.  Amongst  these  are  the  Hungarian  waters, 
Aesculap,  Apenta,  Franz  Josef  and  Hunyadi  Janos;  and  the 
Rubinat  and  Condal  waters  of  Spain,  Waters  which  have  a 
similar  composition  are  drunk  at  the  springs  of  Leamington 
and  Cheltenham  in  England,  Brides  Salins  and  St  Gervais  in 
France,  for  chronic  constipation,  dyspepsia,  gout  and  hepatic 
disorders  of  a  milder  character  than  those  usually  treated  at 
Carlsbad.  The  waters  in  which  chlorides  form  the  purgative 
principle  are  those  of  Homburg,  Kissingen,  Wiesbaden  and 
Baden  Baden  in  Germany,  and  Bridge  of  Allan  in  Scotland. 
Similar  waters,  but  much  weaker,  are  found  at  Innerleithen  and 
Pitkeithly.  Sulphur  waters  are  chiefly  used  for  painful  and  stiff 
joints,  chronic  skin  disease,  and  chronic  catarrhal  affections. 
The  most  important  are  Aix-les-Bains,  and  a  number  of  springs 
in  the  P3n:enees  in  France,  Aachen  in  Germany,  Harrogate  in 
England,  Strathpeffer  and  Moffat  in  Scotland.  Iron  waters 
are  used  in  anaemia  and  the  affections  which  are  frequently 
associated  with  it.  The  most  important  are  Spa  in  Belgium, 
Schwalbach  in  Germany,  St  Moritz  and  Tarasp  in  Switzerland. 
Iron  waters  are,  however,  common,  and  are  generally  foimd 
at  aU  those  places  which  have  sulphur  waters.  Simple  alkaline 
waters  containing  carbonates,  chiefly  of  sodium  along  with 
some  magnesium  and  calciimi,  are  drunk  for  their  utility  in 
gastric  and  intestinal  disorders  as  well  as  in  rheumatism  and 
gout.  They  are  also  employed  locally  as  sprays  and  douches 
to  the  nose,  throat,  vagina  and  rectum,  for  catarrhal  conditions 
of  the  mucous  membranes.  The  most  important  are  Vichy  and 
Vals  in  France  and  Neuenahr  in  Germany.  AlkaUne  waters 
containing  a  little  common  salt  are  perhaps  even  more  important 
than  the  pure  alkaHne,  as  the  salt  lessens  the  depressing  effect 
of  the  alkali.  They  are  therefore  used  largely  in  chronic  gout, 
rheumatkm  and  in  calculous  affections  of  the  kidney.  Amongst 
the  most  important  are  Ems  and  Wildungen  in  Germany, 
Contrexeviile  and  Royat  in  France. 

Simple  thermal  waters  are  those  which  contain  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  solids,  and  owe  their  efficacy  chiefly  to  their 
temperature.  Th^  are  used  partly  for  drinking,  but  even  more 
so  for  baths.  Bath,  Buxton  and  Matlock  in  England;  Mallow 
in  Ireland;  Wildbad,  Schlangenbad  and  Baden  weiler  in 
Germany;  Gastein  and  Teplitz  in  Austria;  Ragatz  in  Switzer- 
land; Plombi^res  and  Dax  in  France;  and  Bormio  in  Italy  are 
amongst  the  best  known.  When  water  is  dashed  against  the 
body  with  more  or  less  violence,  its  effects  are  more  powerful 
BMtht.  ^*^  when  the  body  is  simply  immersed  in  it.  Thus 
the  stimulating  effect  of  sea-bathing  is  more  marked 
than  simple  salt-water  baths,  for  in  addition  to  the  effect  upon 
the  skin  produced  by  the  salt  and  by  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  we  have  the  quicker  removal  of  heat  by  the  continual 
renewal  of  the  water  as  the  waves  dash  over  the  body,  and 
mechanical  stimulus  from  its  weight  and  impetus.  Somewhat 
similar  effects  are  produced  by  so-called  wave-baths,  and  at 
Nauheim,  although  the  fresh  movement  of  the  water  against 
the  surface  of  the  body  is  much  less  than  in  the  sea,  yet  its 
stimulating  effect  is  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  in  it.  Douches  have  a  still  more  powerful  action  than 
waves.  They  are  generally  given  in  the  air,  but  at  Plombi^res 
very  simple  douches  are  given  under  water.  These  form  a 
more  powerfid  wave-bath,  and  in  combination  with  intestinal 
irrigation,  are  used  very  successfully  for  the  treatment  of 
abdominal  disorders.    Douches  to  the  spine  are  much  employed 


for  nervous  debility,  and  good  effects  are  also  obtained  in  such 
cases  from  the  so-called  needle-bath,  where  small  streams  of 
water  at  high  pressure  are  driven  against  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body.  In  the  treatment  of  stiffened  joints,  massage  under 
water  is  very  serviceable,  and  in  the  so-called  Aix  douche  a 
nozzle  from  which  water  continuously  streams  is  fastened'  tb 
the  wrist  of  the  masseur,  so  that  a  current  of  water  is  constantly 
plajdng  upon  the  joint  which  he  is  rubbing.  While  watef  con* 
taining  much  saline  matter,  and  more  especially  water  contain- 
ing free  carbonic  acid,  has  a  very  stimulating  action  upon  the 
skin,  mud  has  a  sedative  effect,  so  that  in  a  mud-bath  one  feels 
a  pleasant  soothing  sensation  as  if  bathing  in  cream, .  These 
mud-baths  are  chiefly  employed  at  Marienbad,  Franzensbad 
and  Homburg.  Sulphur-baths  and  sulphyr  waters  are  chiefly 
used  in  combination  for  rheumatism  and  gout,  and  massage, 
especially  under  water,  is  frequently  combined  n^ost  ad  van* 
tageously  with  baths  and  drinking  water  to  effect  a  cu|:e. 

Exercises,  passive  and  active,  are  also  used  in  diseases  of  the 
joints,  as  well  as  massage  and  baths,  but  exercises  and  trainiAg 
are  even  more  important  in  cases  of  cardiac  disease.  Bxetdtek^ 
In  very  bad  cases  of  heart  disease,  where  the  patient 
is  unable  to  go  about,  the  best  plan  of  treatment  usually  is  to 
make  him  stay  absolutely  quiet  in  bed  and  have  massage,  which 
aids  the  circulation,  tends  to  remove  waste,  and  increases  the 
appetite.  To  this  is  added  gentle  exercise,  beginaang  with  t^le 
fingers  at  first.  At  Meran  walks  have  been  arranged  according 
to  Oertel's  system,  and  at  Llangammarch  in  Wales  both  Oertel's 
and  Schott's  systems  are  employed,  and  bath$  according  to 
the  Nauheim  system  are  also  to  be  found  in  London,  Sidmouth, 
Leamington,  Buxton,  Strathpeffer,  &c.  Many  people  who  have 
sedentary  employments  are  unable  to  get  a$  much  exercise  as 
they  require  because  they  have  not  either  the  time  or  the  oppor- 
tunity. Such  persons  may  sometimes  get  a  good  deal  of  ^xercise 
in  a  short  time  by  the  use  of  dumb-bells,  of  elastic  cords,  or  of 
cords  running  over  pulleys  and  weighted  at  one  end.  The 
whole  system  of  methodical  exercises  was  started  by  Ling  in 
Sweden,  but  it  has  been  developed  to  a  large  extent  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  muscular  strength  by  the  professional 
athlete  Sandow.  A  punching  ball  or  rowing  machine  is.  even 
better  as  being  less  monotonous.  Fencing,  boxing  or  i/iTestiing 
may  also  be  resorted  to.  Walking  on  the  flat  is  of  comparatively 
little  use  as  a  mode  of  exercise,  and  has  become  supplanted  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  bicycling.  Ascending  mountains,  how- 
ever, is  very  different,  because  in  walking  up  a  steep  ascent  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body  are  thrown  into  action,  and  not  only 
those  of  the  legs.  In  addition  the  purer  and  rarefied  air  of  the 
Swiss  mountains  seems  to  produce  a  sense  of  exhilaration  which 
is  not  felt  nearer  the  sea-level.  For  those  who  suffer  from 
nervous  depression,  exercise  in  the  Swiss  mountains  is  useful, 
and  even  living  at  a  height  of  about  6000  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level  seems  to  have  an  exhilarating  influence.  The  nature  of 
this  is  not  very  easy  to  analyse,  but  as  mental  depression  is 
closely  associated  with  irritation  of  the  vagus  nerve  and  weaken- 
ing of  the  circulation,  it  seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  mountain 
air  acts  by  accelerating  the  pulse  and  quickening  the  circulation, 
and  thus  creating  a  sense  of  well-being.  Indeed,  many  patients 
liken  its  effect  to  that  of  drinking  champagne.  In  some  persons 
rarefied  air  is  too  stimulating,  so  that  they  find  difficulty  in 
sleeping,  and  for  those  who  suffer  from  insomnia  a  warm  moist 
air  nearer  the  sea-levd  is  preferable. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  people  cannot  sleep 
at  the  seaside  itself,  although  they  do  so  perfectly  well  a  mile 
or  two  inland.  Where  the  nerv<>us  system  is  exhausted,  such 
warm  and  moist  climates  as  Malaga,  Madeira,  T^erife  and 
Grand  Canary  are  suitable.  In  these  places  not  only  is  the  air 
moist,  but  the  temperature  is  particulariy  equable,  and  they  are 
therefore  suitable  places  also  for  persons  suffering  from  kidney 
disease.  Many  such  persons  also  do  well  in  dry,  HuOtb 
warm  places,  such  as  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Nile,  naortM. 
Egypt,  Mentone,  St  Raphael  and  other  sheltered  places  on  the 
Riviera.  The  places  mentioned  are  all  suitable  for  persons  suf* 
fering  from  chronic  bronchitis,  who  should  avoid  any  irritation 
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of  the  larynx,  trachea  or  bronchi  by  air  which  is  too  dry  or 
which  is  liable  to  great  changes  of  temperature.  Some  cases 
of  phthisis,  therefore,  do  better  in  warmer  and  moist  climates, 
and  especially  those  where  the  larynx  has  become  affected  by 
the  disease.  Such  patients  are  apt  to  suffer  much  from  cough 
and  laryngeal  irritation  in  the  cold,  dry  air  of  the  Alps,  whereas 
they  Uve  in  comparative  comfort  on  the  Riviera,  in  the  Canary 
Islands^  Madehra  or  at  Capri.  But  warm,  moist  climates 
rather  >  favour  sedentary  habits  and  tend  to  lessen  appetite^ 
jSQ  that  the  nutrition  of  the  patient  is  apt  to  suffer;  and  although 
phthisical  patients  may  live  in  comparative  comfort  in  such 
cEunates,  theic  tendency  to  recovery  in  them  is  small.  At  the 
Swiss  health  resorts,  on  the  contrary,  during  the  winter  the  air 
is  very  pure,  and  has  just  sufficient  coldness  to  make  exercise 
agre^ble  to  patients.  They  are  thus  induced  to  be  out  the 
whole;  day,  and  to  take  food  with  an  appetite  which  greatly 
improves  their  ■  nutrition  and  aids  their  restoration  to  health. 
The  hest^known.  Alpine  health  resorts  are  St  Morit^  and  Davos, 
to  which  lately  Grindelwald  has  been  added.  St  Moritz  is, 
upon  the  whole,  better  for  less  advanced  cases,  while  Davos 
is  more  sheltered  and  better  for  cases  which  are  severe.  It  is 
a.  mistlkke,  however,  to  send  those  in  whom  the  disease  is  very 
far  advanced  away  from  home  and  friends,  because  when  there 
is  no  hope  of  cure  it  is  better  for  them  to  die  in  comfort  at  home. 
At  the  health  resorts  just  mentioned  the  anaoimt  o£  food  taken 
is  regulated  by  the  appetite  of  the  patient  himself,  but  a  system 
of  cure  hsA  been  inaugurated  by  DrBrehmer  at  Gorbersdorf, 
by  Dr  Dettweiler  at  Falkenstein,  and  by  Dr  Walther  at  Nord- 
lach,  In.the.iB^ck  Forest.  The  most  important  point  in  this 
treatment  consists  in  forced  feeding,  the  want  of  appetite 
which  is  so-prominent  in  many  cases  of  phthisis  being  regarded 
as  an  abnonnal  sensation  not  to  be  regarded;  and  under  the 
forced  feeding,  combined  with  open-^r  Hfe,  many  marvellous 
jjeeovenies  are  recorded.  Numerous  other  institutions  have 
been  started  in  Great  Britain  in  imitation  of  Dr  Walther's  with 
a  conaiderabie  amount  of  success.  Even  when  patients  are 
unable  to  stay  long  at  a  sanatorium  they  learn  there  the  ad- 
vantages of  open  air  and  can  continue  the  treatment  at  home 
to  their  great  advantage. 

In  the  well-known  *^  rest "  cure,  which .  we  owe  to  Weir 
Mitchell,  forced  feeding  takes  a  prominent  pact.  The  essence 
of  this  cureii»  to  give  to  the  patient  rest,  bodily  luid  mental, 
by  ceofxtement  to  bed  and  isolation  from  the  outmde  world. 
While  this,  treament  by  itself  would  aid  recovery  from  nervous 
exhaustion,  it  would  lessen  appetite  and  thus  interfere  with 
jE^rvQiLis:  repair;  but  the  want  of  exertion  is  supplied  by  means 
of  massage,  which  stimulates  the  circulation  and  inqiieases  the 
appetite,  so  that  the  patient  gets  all  the  benefit  of  exercise 
without  any  exhaustion.  Where  nervous  exhaustion  is  less 
marked  and  the  Weir  Mitchell  treatment  is  not  appropriate— 
for  example,  in  men  who  are  simply  overworked  or  broken  down 
by  anxiety  dr  sorrow — a  sea  voyage  is  often  a  satisfactory  form 
of  "  rest  "  cure.  The  lack  of  posts  and  telegrams  prevents  much 
pf  the  excitement  which  they  would  have  upon  shore,  the  space 
for  exercise,  is.  limited,  food  is  abundant  and  appetite  is  supplied 
by  the  stimulus  of  constant  exposure  in  the  open  air.  In  order 
that  the  voyage  should  be  satisfactory,  however,  it  must  be 
sufficiently  long,  and  the  weather  must  be  sufficiently  warm 
to  allow  the  patient  to  stay  in  the  open  ait  the  whole  day  long. 
During  the  heat  of  summer  voyages  to  the  North  Cape  are 
suitable,  and  during  the  spring  and  autumn  to  the  Mediterranean, 
but  in  the  cojder  months  of  the  year  the  West  Indies,  India, 
Cape  Towuj  Australia  or  New  Zealand  forms  the  best  objective. 

:  (T.  L.  B.) 

THERESA,  ST  (1515-1582),  or  Teresa  de  Cepeda,  Spanish 
nun,  was  bom  at  Avila,  in  Old  Castile,  on  the  2ath  of  March 
J  515,  and  was  educated  in  an  Augustinian  convent  in  the  town. 
As  a  child  she  was  interested  in  the  stories  of  martjTS,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  left  home  one  morning,  and  applied  for  ad- 
mission at  the  Carmelite  convent  of  the  Incarnation.  She  was 
disappointed  at  first  at  the  slackness  of  discipline,  but  she  ap- 
pears afterwards  to  have  accommodated  herself  with  tolerable 


success  to  the  worldhness  of  her  environment,  though  not 
without  intervals  of  religious  misgiving.  It  was  in  the  year 
1554,  when  she  was  nearly  forty,  that  the  event  known  as  her 
conversion  took  place,  and  the  second  part  of  her  life  began. 
The  death  of  her  father  roused  her  to  serious  reflection,  and  one 
day,  as  she  entered  the  oratory,  she  was  struck  by  the  image  of 
the  wounded  Christ,  placed  there  for  an  approaching  festival. 
She  fell  in  tears  at  the  feet  of  the  figure,  and  felt  every  worldly 
emotion  die  within  her.  The  shock  threw  her  into  a  trance, 
and  these  trances,  accompanied  by  visions,  recurred  frequently 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  her  life.  They  have  since  been  ad- 
duced as  Divine  attestations  of  her  saintship»  but  the  sister- 
hood in  the  convent  set  them  down  to  possession  by  a  devil; 
her  new  departure  was  due  in  their  eyes  to  no  worthier  motive 
than  the  desire  to  be  peculiar  and  to  be  reputed  better  than  other 
people.  Teresa  herself  was  very  hxunble,  and  thought  their 
explanation  might  be  true;  she  took  her  case  to  her  confessor 
and  to  the  provincial-general  of  the  Jesuits,  who  put  her  under 
a  course  cf  discipline.  One  day,  while  thus  occupied,  her  trance 
came  upon  her,  and  she  heard  a  voice  say,  '^  Though  shalt  have  no 
more  converse  with  men,  but  with  angels.''  After  this  the  trance 
or  fit  alwa3r5  returned  when  she  was  at  prayers,  and  she  felt 
that  Christ  was  dose  to  her.  Presently  she  was  able  to  see  Him, 
**  exactly  as  He  was  painted  rising  from  the  sepulchre."  Her 
confessor,  directed  her  to  exorcise  the  figure,  and  she  obeyed 
with  pain,  but,  it  is  needless  to  say,  in  vain.  The  visions  grew 
inore  and  more  vivid.  The  cross  of  her  rosary  was  snatched 
from  her  hand  one  day,  and  when  returned  it  was  made  of 
jewels  more  brilliant  than  diamonds,  visible,  however,  to  her 
alone^  She  had  often  an  acute  pain  in  her  side,  and  fancied 
that  an  angel  came  to  her  with  a  lance  tipped  with  fire,  which  he 
struck  into  her  heart.  Tlie  27th  of  August  is  kept  sacred  in 
Spain  to  this  mystery,  which  has  also  fwmed  a  favourite  sub- 
ject of  Spanish  paint^s.  She  had  also  visions  of  another 
description:  she  was  shown  hell  with  its  horrors,  and  the  devil 
would  sit  upon  her  breviary,  belabour  her  with  blows,  and  fill 
her  cdl  with  imps*  For  several  years  these  experiences  con- 
tinued, and  the  verdict  as  to  their  source  still  remained  far 
from  unanimous.  Meanwhile,  the  spread  of  the  Reformation 
became  the  subject  of  much  searching  of  hearts  to  pious  Catholics. 
Teresa  reflected  like  the  rest,  and  her  experience  led  her  to  find 
the  real  cause  of  the  catastrophe  in  the  relaxation  of  disdphne 
within  the  religious  orders.  She  formed  the  project  of  founding 
a  house  in  which  all  the  original  rules  of  the  Carmelite  order 
would  be  observed.  In  spite  of  great  opposition  from  the 
authorities  of  the  order,  and  in  parricular  from  the  prioress  and 
sisters  of  the  Incarnation,  she  persevered  with  her  scheme, 
being  encouraged  to*  appeal  to  the  pope  by  certain  priests  who 
saw  the  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  the  Church  from  her 
zeal.  A  private  house  in  Avila  was  secretly  got  ready  to  serve 
as  a  small  convent,  and,  when  the  bull  arrived  from  Rome, 
Teresa  went  out  on  leave  from  the  Incarnation  and  installed 
four  poor  women  in  the  new  house  dedicated  to  her  patron 
St  Joseph.  It  was  on  the  24th  of  August  1562  that  mass  was 
said  in  the  little  chapel  and  the  new  order  constituted.  It  was 
to  be  an  order  of  Descalzos  or  Barefoots,  in  opposition  to  the 
relaxed  parent  body,  the  Calzados.  The  sisters  were  not  to 
be  hterally  shoeless,  but  to  wear  sandals  of  rope;  they  were  to 
sleep  on  straw,  to  eat  no  meat,  to  be  stricUy  confined  to  the 
cloister,  and  to  live  on  alms  without  regular  endowment.  After 
lodging  her  four  sisters,  Teresa  returned  to  the  Incarnation;  but, 
when  the  secret  was  discovered,  Carmelites  and  townspeople 
were  alike  furious.  Violence,  however,  was  prevented,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  council  of  state  at  Madrid.  Philip  II. 
referred  it  again  to  the  pope,  and  after  six  months  a  fresh  bull 
arrived  from  Pius  V.  The  provincial  of  her  order  now  gave 
her  leave  to  remove  and  take  charge  of  her  sisterhood.  The 
number  of  thirteen,  to  which  on  grounds  of  discipline  she  had 
limited  the  foundation,  was  soon  filled  up,  and  Teresa  spent  here 
the  five  happiest  years  of  her  life.  Her  visions  continued,  and, 
by  command  of  her  ecclesiastical  superiors,  she  wrote  her 
autobiography  containing  a  fuU  account  of  these  experiences, 
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though  she  was  far  from  basing  any  claim  to  holiness  upon  them. 
The  general  of  the  order  visited  her  at  Avila,  and  gave  her  powers 
to  found  other  houses  of  Descalzos,  for  men  as  well  as  women. 
The  last  fifteen  years  of  her  life  were  spent  mainly  in  hard 
journeys  with  this  end  and  in  the  continually  growing  labour 
of  organization.  Convents  were  founded  at  Medina,  Malaga, 
Valladolid,  Toledo,  Segovia  and  Salamanca,  and  two  at  Alva 
under  the  patronage  of  the  famous  duke.  Then  she  had  three 
years  of  rest,  as  prioress  of  her  old  convent  of  the  Incarnation. 
She  next  went  to  Seville  to  found  a  house,  thus  overstepping 
for  the  first  time  the  boundaries  of  the  Castiles,  to  which  her 
authorization  limited  her.  The  latent  hostility  of  the  old  order 
was  aroused;  the  general  ordered  the  immediate  suppression 
of  the  house  at  Seyille,  and  procured  a  bull  from  Gregory  XIII. 
prohibiting  the  further  extension  of  the  reformed  houses  (1575). 
But  the  movement  against  her  came  from  Italy,  and  was  re- 
sented by  Philip  and  the  Spanish  authorities  as  undue  inter- 
ference;  and  after  a  fierce  struggle,  dtuing  which  Teresa  was 
two  years  imder  arrest  at  Toledo,  the  Carmelites  were  divided 
into  two  bodies  in  1580,  and  the  Descalzos  obtained  the  right  to 
elect  their  own  provincial-generals  (see  Carmelites).  The  few 
remaining  years  of  Teresa's  life  were  spent  in  the  old  way, 
organizing  the  order  she  had  foxmded,  and  traveUing  about  to 
open  new  convents.  Sixteen  convents  and  fourteen  monasteries 
were  foimded  by  her  efforts;  she  wrote  a  history  of  her  founda- 
tions, which  forms  a  supplement  to  her  autobiography.  Her 
last  journey  of  inspection  was  cut  short  at  Alva,  where  she  died 
on  the  29th  of  September  1582.  A  violet  odour  and  a  fragrant 
oil  were  said  to  distil  from  lier  tomb;  and  when  it  was  opened 
nine  months  afterwards  the  flesh  was  found  uncorrupted.  A 
hand  cut  off  by  a  fervent  brother  was  found  to  work  miracles, 
and  the  order  became  convinced  that  their  founder  had  been  a 
saint.  It  was  resolved  in  1585  to  remove  her  remains  to  Avila, 
where  she  was  bom,  the  sisters  at  Alva  being  consoled  by  per- 
mission to  retain  the  mutilated  arm.  But  the  family  of  the 
duke  of  Alva  procured  an  order  from  the  pope  enjoining  that  the 
body  should  be  restored  to  Alva,  and  she  was  accordin^y  laid 
there  once  more  in  a  splendid  tomb.  But  even  then  she  was 
not  allowed  to  rest:  she  was  again  disentombed,  to  be  laid  in  a 
more  magnificent  coffin,  and  the  greed  of  reverential  relic^ 
seekers  made  unseemly  havoc  of  her  bones. 

Teresa  was  canonized  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.  The  honour 
was  doubtless  largely  due  to  her  asceticism  and  mystic  visions. 
She  called  herself  Teresa  de  Jesus,  to  signify  the  closeness  of  her 
relation  to  the  heavenly  Bridegroom,  who  directed  all  her  actions. 
Though  she  deprecated  excess  of  ascetic  severity  in  others,  she 
scourged  herself  habitually,  and  wore  a  peculiarly  painful  hairr 
doth.  But  her  life  shows  her  to  have  been,  besides,  a  woman 
of  strong  practicality  and  good  sense,  full  of  natural  shrewdness, 
and  with  unusual  powers  of  organization.  ^^  You  deceived  me 
in  sa3ring  she  was  a  woman,"  writes  one  of  her  confessors;  "  she 
is  a  bearded  man."  She  was  brave  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
and  dangers,  pure  in  her  motives,  and  her  utterances,  some  of 
which  have  been  quoted,  have  the  true  ethical  ring  about  them. 
Her  MSS.  were  collected  by  Philip  II.  and  placed  in  a  rich  case 
in  the  Escorial,  the  key  of  which  the  king  carried  about  with 
him.  Besides  her  autobiography  emd  the  history  of  her  founda- 
tions, her  works  (all  written  in  Spanish)  contain  a  great  number 
of  letters  and  various  treatises  of  mystical  religion,  the  chief  of 
which  are  Tke  Way  of  Perfection  and  The  Castle  of  the  Soul. 
Both  describe  the  progress  of  the  soul  towards  perfect  union 
with  God. 

Her  works,  edited  by  two  Dominicans  were  first  published  in 
1587,  and  have  since  appeared  in  various  editions.  They  were 
soon  afterwards  translated  into  Italian,  French  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
1840-46)  and  Latin;  an  English  translation  of  the  Life  and  works 
(except  the  letters)  by  A.  Woodhead  appeared  in  1669.  Other 
translations  of  the  Life  are  those  by  John  Dal  ton  (1851).  who  also 
translated  The  Way  of  Perfection  and  the  LetUrs  (1902),  and  by 
David  Lewis  (1870),  who  in  I871  also  translated  the  FoundaHons. 
A.  R.  Waller  reprinted  Woodhead's  translation  of  The  Way  of 
Perfeaion  in  *;  The  Cloister  Library  "  (1901).  Biographies  appeared 
soon  after  her  death  by  the  Jesuit  Ribera,  who  had  been  her  con- 
fessor (1602),  and  by  Diego  de  Yepez,  confessor  to  Philip  II.  (i599)- 


Details  are  also  given  in  Ribadeneyra's  Flos  Sanctorum  and  in 
Alban  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  A  separate  biography,  with 
preface  by  Cardinal  Manning,  appeared  in  1865;  a  full  and  critical 
edition  of  the  Life  is  that  by  Mrs  G.  C.  Graham,  2  vols.  (1894). 
See  also  H.  Prinz  v.  Oettingen-Spielberg,  Geschichte  d,  heil,  Theresia 
(Regensbure,  1899);  A.  Whyte,  Santa  Teresa,  an  appreciation^ 
with  some  of  the  best  passages  of  the  writings  (1897) ;  E.  Hello,  Studies 
in  Saintship  (1903). 

THEREZINA,  a  city  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  state  of  Piauhy, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pamahyba  river,  about  220  m.  from  its 
mouth.  Pop.  (1890)  21,620;  for  the  commune  or  municipio, 
31,523;  (1906,  estimated),  25,000.  It  is  prettily  situated  on 
an  open  plain  and  is  laid  out  regidarly  with  broad  straight 
streets  with  seven  large  squares.  Among  its  public  buildings 
are  the  government  palace,  the  legislative  and  municipal  hall, 
the  "  Quatro  de  Setembro "  theatre,  Misericordia  ho^ital, 
public  market,  sanitation  and  public  works,  building,  courts, 
police  headquarters,  barracks,  &c.  The  town  is  charactezistically 
Portuguese  in  appearance,  its  buildings  being  one  or  two  stories 
in  height,  plastered  and  frequently  coloured  outside,  with 
large  rooms,  thick  walls,  and  tile  roofs  to  ensure  coolness. 
There  is  one  lyceum,  or  high  school,  with  about  400  students, 
in  addition  to  its  primary  schools.  Its  manufacturing  industries 
include  a  cotton  mill,  foundry,  and  soap-woriLS.  A  steamboat 
service,  with  three  small  boats,  maintains  regular  communication 
with  Pamahyba,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  besides  which 
there  are  a  number  of  independent  freight-carrying  boats. 
Therezina  was  founded  in  1852,  its  site  being  originafly  called 
Chapada  de  Corisco,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  the  empress, 
Dona  Thereza  Christina.  It  was  made  the  capital  of  Piauhy 
in  succession  to  Oeiras. 

THBRMIDOR  (from  Gr.  Bkptiin,  heat,  and  ^pw,  gift),  the 
name  given  during  the  French  Revolution  to  the  eleventh  month 
of  the  year  in  the  Republican  Calendar.  The  month  fell  in 
the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  beginning  on  the  19th  or  soth 
of  July  and  ending  on  the  i8th  or  19th  of  August,  according 
to  the  year.  As  in  all  the  other  months  of  the  Republican 
Calendar,  each  of  the  days  of  Thermidw  was,  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  Fabre  d'£glantine,  consecrated  to  some 
useful  object.  Thus  i  Thermidor  was  consecrated  to  spelt, 
10  Thermidor  to  the  watering-pot,  15  Thermidor  to  sheep,  and 
27  Thermidor  to  lentils.  The  most  important  event  that  took 
place  in  this  nK>nth  was  the  revolution  of  9  Thermidor  year  II. 
(27th  of  July  1794),  which  resulted  in  the  f Bill  of  Robespierre 
and  the  collapse  of  the  Terror.  The  name  Thermidorian 
(Thermidorien)  was  given  to  the  authors  of  this  revolution  and 
to  the  supporters  of  the  reactionary  movement  of  which  it  was 
the  signal. 

See  C  d'H^ricault,  La  Rholution  de  Thermidor  (2nd  ed„  Paris, 
1878);  E.  B.  Conrtoxs,  Rapport  fait  au  nom  de  la  commission  char^Se 
de  Vexamen  des  pafiers  trouves  ches  Robespierre  et  ses  complu;es 
(1795);  D.  A.  Martin,  Papiers  inSdits  .  .  .  sufprimSs  ou  omts  par 
Courtois  (3  vols.,  1828);  also  bibliography  in  M.  Tourneux,  Bibltog* 
de  la  ville  de  Paris  .  .  .  (1890),  vol.  i.,  nos.  4265-4309. 

THERMOGHEMISTRT^  a  branch  of  Energetics,  treating  of 
the  thermal  phenomena  which  are  associated  witji  chemiod 
change. 

§  I.  That  vigorous  chemical  action  is  accompanied  by  a 
brisk  evolution  of  heat  is  evident  from  such  familiar  examples 
as  the  combustion  of  fuel  or  the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  The 
heat  attendant  on  these  actions,  and  on  the  vital  processes  of 
the  animal  organism,  naturally  first  attracted  attention.  Robert 
Boyle,  A.  Crawford,  A.  L.  Lavoisier  and  P.  S.  Laplace,  P.  L. 
Dulong,  H.  Davy,  Coimt  Rumford,  all  concerned  themselves 
with  thermochemical  investigations  of  such  processes.  Their 
quantitative  experiments  were,  however,  too  nough  to 'pfermit 
of  accurate  generalization;  and  although  Lavoisier  and  Laplace 
stated  the  principle  that  the  same  amount  of  heat  must  be 
supplied  to  decompose  a  compound  as  would  he  produced  on 
its  formation,  the  statement  was  not  based  on  exact  experi- 
ment, and  only  received  experimental  confirmation  much  later. 

The  beginnings  of  modem  thermochemistry,  though  made 
independently  of  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy, 
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are  prajctically  contemporaneous  with  the  reoognition  of  that 
law,  and  without  it  the  science  could  scarcely  have  reached 
the  degree  of  development  which  it  rapidly  attained.  Thomas 
Andrews  and,  especially,  G.  H.  Hess  (1840)  were  the  first  who 
systematically  investigated  thermochemical  effects  in  solution, 
and  arrived  at  conclusions  from  their  experimental  data  which 
still  possess  validity.  Andrews,  for  example,  found  that  when 
a  series  of  acids  were  under  similar  conditions  used  to  neutralize 
a  given  amount  of  a  base,  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  on  the 
neutralization  was  the  same  in  all  cases.  Hess,  from  his  work, 
arrived  at  the  converse  conclusion,  that  when  a  series  of  bases 
were  used  to  neutralize  a  given  amount  of  an  acid,  the  heat  of 
neutralization  was  always  the  same.  Both  of  these  statements 
are  correct  when  the  powerful  mineral  acid  ajid  bases  are  con- 
sidered, exceptions  only  aiising  when  weak  acids  and  bases  are 
employed.  Again,  Andrews  discovered  that  when  one  metal 
displaces  another  from  solution  of  its  salts  (e.g.  zinc  with  solu- 
tions of  copper  salts),  the  thermal  effect  is  practicdily  independent 
of  the  nature  of  the  acid  radical  in  the  salt  employed.  Andrews 
likewise  found  that  when  the  heat  evolved  on  the  displacement 
from  its  salts  of  a  metal  M'  by  a  metal  M  is  added  to  the  heat  of 
displacement  of  another  metal  M''  by  M^  the  siim  is  equal  to 
the  heat  which  is  evolved  on  the  direct  displacement  of  M' 
from  its  salts  by  M.  This  affords  an  example  of  a  principle 
which  had  been  stated  by  Hess  in  a  very  general  form  under 
the  name  of  the  Law  of  Constant  Heat  Sums — ^namely,  that  the 
thermal  effect  of  a  given  chemical  action  is  the  same,  inde- 
pendently of  the  character  and  number  of  the  stages  in  which 
it  takes  place.  Thus,  in  the  above  example,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  M  displaces  M'  from  its  salt  directly,  or  whether  M 
first  displaces  M',  which  is  then  used  to  displace  M'.  This 
important  principle  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  but  was  discovered  independently  by 
Hess  from  accurate  experiment. 

Hess  employed  this  principle  to  determine  indirectly  the  heat 
of  formation  of  compounds  from  their  elements,  when  this  magni- 
tude, as  is  generally  the  case,  was  inaccessible, to  direct  measiure- 
ment.  Thus  the  heat  of  formation  of  anhydffous  zinc  sulphate, 
ZnSOf,  which  cannot  be  determined  directly,  may  be  arrived 
at  by  summation  (in  Hess's  units)  as  follows: — 

Oxidation  of  Zn  to  ZnO  5291  units 

„  S    to  SOi       ........  6384    „ 

Dissolution  of  SOa  in  much  water 2566    „ 

„  ZnO  in  the  resulting  aqueous  H2SO4.       .  1609     „ 


Deduct  heat  of  dissolution  of  anhydrous  ZnSOi 
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Heat  of  formation  of  ZnS04  from  Zn,  S,  and  40^         •  14657     „ 
Heats  of  formation  are  still  determined  for  the  most  part  in  a 
precisely  similar  manner. 

Hess  also  stated  another  principle  on  empirical  grounds, 
which,  although  admitting  of  many  exceptions,  is  of  consider- 
able utility  and  significance.  It  had  been  known  long  before 
his  time  that  when  solutions  of  neutral  salts  were  mixied,  and 
no  precipitate  resulted,  the  mixed  solution  was  also  neutral. 
Hess  now  observed  that  in  the  process  of  mixing  such  neutral 
solutions  no  thermal  effect  was  produced — ^that  is,  neutral  salts 
in  aqueous  solution  could  apparently  interchange  their  radicals 
without  evolution  or  absorption  of  heat.  These  experimental 
results  were  generalized  by  him  under  the  title  of  the  Law  of 
Thermoneutrality. 

After  the  investigations  of  Hess  and  Andrews,  a  great  deal 
of  excellent  experimental  work  was  performed  by  P.  A.  Favre 
and  J.  T.  Silbermann,  whose  chief  theoretical  achievement 
was  the  recognition  that  the  heat  of  neutralization  of  acids  and 
bases  was  additively  composed  of  two  constants,  one  deter- 
mined by  the  add  and  the  other  by  the  base.  This  deduction 
harmonized  the  observations  of  Andrews  and  of  Hess  previously 
alluded  to,  and  also  accounted  satisfactorily  for  the  Law  of 
Thermoneutrality. 

Julius  Thomsen  was  the  first  investigator  who  deliberately 
adopted  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  as  the  basis 


of  aj  thermochemical  system.  His  therrbochemical  work  was 
begun  in  1853,  but  most  of  his  experiments  were  performed  in 
the  years  1869-82,  the  whole  bdiig  published  collectively,  under 
the  title  Tkermochemische  Untersuchungeny  in  four  volumes. 
Somewhat  later  than  Thomsen,  Marcellin  P.  £.  Berthelot 
began  (in  1873)  a  long  series  of  thermochemical  determinations. 
It  is  to  these  two  investigators  and  their  pupils  that  most  of  our 
exact  thermochemical  data  are  due. 

Thomsen  and  Berthelot  independently  enunciated  a  generaliza- 
tion (commonly  known  as  Berthelot's  Tkird  Principle^  or 
Principle  of  Maximum  Work),  which  may  be  stated  in  brief 
as  follows: — Every  pure  chemical  reaction  is  accompanied  by 
evolution  of  heat.  Whilst  this  principle  is  imdoubtedly  applic- 
able to  the  great  majority  of  chemical  actions  under  ordinary 
conditions,  it  is  subject  to  numerous  exceptions,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  taken  (as  its  authors  originally  intended)  as  a 
secure  basis  for  theoretical  reasoning  on  the  connexion  between 
thermal  effect  and  chemical  affinity.  The  existence  of  reactions 
which  are  reversible  on  shght  alteration  of  conditions  at  once 
invalidates  the  piinciple,  for  if  the  action  proceeding  in  one 
direction  evolves  heat,  it  must  absorb  heat  when  proceeding 
in  the  reverse  direction.  As  the  principle  was  abandoned  even 
by  its  authors,  it  is  now  only  of  historical  importance,  although 
for  many  years  it  exerted  considerable  influence  on  thermo- 
chemical  research. 

§2.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  law  of  conservation  oi 
energy,  the  relation  between  chemical  and  thermochemical 
action  bears  the  following  aspect: — A  given  amount  of  any  sub- 
stance under  given  conditions  possesses  a  perfectly  definite 
amount  of  intrinsic  energy,  and,  no  matter  what  chemical  and 
physical  transformations  the  substance  may  undergo,  it  wiU^ 
when  it  returns  to  its  original  state^  possess  the  original  amount 
of  intrinsic  energy.  If  we  consider  now  the  transformation  of 
one  system  of  chemical  substances  into  another  system  under 
specified  conditions,  we  shall  find  that  in  general  the  intrinsic 
energy  of  the  second  system  is  different  from  the  intrinsic  enei^ 
of  the  first.  Let  us  assume,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  that  the 
intrinsic  energy  of  the  initial  system  is  greater  than,  that  of  the 
final  system.  When  the  first  system  then  is  transformed  into 
the  second,  the  excess  of  energy  which  the  former  possesses 
must  appear  in  the  shape  of  heat,  light,  electrical  energy, 
mechanical  energy,  &c.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  simple  matter 
to  obtain  the  excess  of  energy  entirely  in  the  form  of  heat,  the 
amount  of  which  is  easily  susceptible  of  measurement,  and  thus 
the  existence  of  thermochemistry  as  a  practical  science  is 
rendered  possible.  Since  the  intrinsic  energies  of  the  two 
systems  under  given  conditions  are  invariable,  the  difference 
between  them  is  constant,  so  that  the  heat  evolved  when  the 
first  system  is  converted  into  the  second  is  equal  to  that  ab- 
sorbed when  the  second  system  is  re-transformed  into  the  first 
(cf.  Lavoisier  and  Laplace j  ante,  §1).  The  total  thermal  effect, 
too,  which  is  associated  with  the  transformation,  must  be  the 
same,  whether  the  transformation  is  conducted  directly  or  in- 
directly (Hess's  Law  of  Constant  Heat  Sums),  since  the  thermal 
effect  depends  only  on  the  intrinsic  energies  of  the  initial  and 
final  systems. 

Since  the  intrinsic  energy  of  a  substance  varies  with  the 
conditions  under  which  the  substance  exists,  it  is  necessary, 
before  proceeding  to  the  practical  application  of  any  of  the 
laws  mentioned  above,  accurately  to  specify  the  conditions  of 
the  initial  and  final  systems,  or  at  least  to  soclire  that  they  shall 
not  vary  in  the  operations  considered.  It  is  also  a  necessary 
condition  for  the  application  of  the  preceding  laws  that  no  form 
of  energy  except  heat  and  the  intrinsic  energy  of  the  substances 
should  be  ultimately  involved.  For  example,  when  metallic 
zinc  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  production  of 
zinc  sulphate  (in  solution)  and  hydrogen  gas,  a  definite  quantity 
of  heat  is  produced  for  a  given  amoimt  of  zinc  dissolved,  pro- 
vided that  the  excess  of  energy  in  the  initial  system  appears 
entirely  as  heat.  This  provision  may  not  always  be  fulfilled^ 
since  by  placing  the  zinc  in  electrical  contact  with  a  piece  of 
platinum,  likewise  immersed  in  the  sulphuric  acid,   we  caa 
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generate  a  current  of  electricity  through  the  solution  and  the 
metallic  part  of  the  circuit.  The  reaction  as  before  is  com- 
pletely expressed  by  the  chemical  equation  Zn+HjSOi 
>»ZnS04H+2i  the  initial  and  final  systems  being  exactly  the 
iteime  as  in  the  first  case;  yet  the  amount  of  heat  generated  by 
the  action  is  much  smaller,  a  quantity  of  the  intrinsic  energy 
having  been  converted  into  electrical  energy.  This  electrical 
energy,  however,  is  equivalent  to  the  heat  which  has  disappeared, 
for  it  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  if  it  is  converted  into 
heat  and  added  to  the  beat  actually  evolved,  the  total  quantity 
of  heat  obtained  is  exactly  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  direct 
dissolution  of  the  zinc  in  the  absence  of  platinum. 

§3.  The  foHowing  conditions  have  to  be  considered  as  affecting 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  intrinsic  energy  of  the  initial 
and  final  systems: — 

(i)  Dilution  of  solutions. 

(2)  Physical  state. 

(3)  Change  of  volume. 

(4)  AUotropic  modifications. 

(5)  Temperature. 

,(l)  Generally  sj>eakLng,  there  is  a  considerable  thermal  effect 
when  a  substance  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  this  effect  varies  in 
magnitude  according  to  the  amount  of  water  employed.  It  is  only, 
however,  when  we  deal  with  comparatively  concentrated  solutions 
that  the  heat-effect  of  diluting  the  solutions  is  at  all  great,  the 
heat-change  on  diluting  an  already  dilute  solution  being  for  most 
practical  purposes  ne^igible.  In  dealing,  therefore,  with  dilute 
solutions.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  solutions  are  dilute, 
the  exact  degree  of  dilution  being  unimportant.  It  occasionally 
happens  that  a  change  in  dilution  affects  the  chemical  action  that 
occurs.  Thus  if  concentrated  instead  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  acts 
upon  zinc,  the  action  takes  place  to  a  great  extent  not  according 
to  the  equation  given  above,  but  according  to  the  equation 

Zn+2H2S04  -  ZnS04+SO,+2HA 
sulphur  dioxide  and  water  being  produced  instead  of  hydrogen. 
Here  we  have  a  different  final  system  with  a  different  amount  of 
intrinsic  energy,  so  that  the  thermal  effect  of  the  action  is  alto- 
gether different. 

(2)  The  physical  state  of  the  reacting  substances  must  be  con- 
siderted,  since  comparatively  large  amounts  of  heat  are^  absorbed 
on  fusion  and  on  vaporization.  Thus  the  heat  of  fusion  of  ice 
(for  HaO=s  18  g)  is  1440  cal.,  and  the  heat  of  vaporization  of  water 
at  100°,  for  the  same  Quantity,  9670  cal. 

(3)  The  effect  of  change  of  volume  against  external  pressure 
(due  to  production  or  consumj^tion  of  mechanical  energy)  may  be 
neglected  in  the  case  of  solids,  liquids  or  solutions,  but  must  usually 
be  taken  into  account  when  gases  are  dealt  with.  Each  gramme- 
molecule  of  a  gas  which  appears  under  constant  pressure  during  a 
chemical  action  (e.g.  hydrogen  during  the  action  of  zinc  on  dilute 
sulphuric  acid)  performs  work  equivalent  to  580  cal.  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  which  must  be  allowed  for  in  the  thermochemical 
cakulation.  A  similar  correction,  of  opposite  sign,  must  be  made 
when  a  gramme-molecuie  of  gas  disappears  during  the  chemical 
action. 

(4)  When  a  substance — e.^.  carbon,  phosphorus,  sulphui^-exists 
in  allotropic  forms,  the  particular  variety  employed  should  always 
be  stated,  as  the  conversion  of  one  modification  into  another  is 
frequently  attended  by  a  considerable  thermal  effect.  Thus  the 
conversion  of  yellow  into  red  phosphorus  evolves  about  one-sixth 
of  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  latter  in  oxygen,  and  so  the  know- 
ledge of  which  variety  of  phosphorus  has  been  employed  is  of  essential 
importance  in  the  thenBochemistry  of  that  element* 

(5)  The  influence  of  temperature  on  the  thermal  effect  of  a 
chemical  action  is  sometimes  considerable,  but  since  the  initial  and 
final  temperatures,  which  alone  determine  the  variation  in  the 
thermal  effect,  are  in  almost  all  cases  within  the  ordinaiy  laboratory 
range  of  a  few  degrees,  this  influence  may  in  general  be  neglected 
without  serious  error. 

§  4.  Methods.— In  order  to  estimate  the  thermal  effect  of  any 
chemical  process,  use  is  made  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  calori- 
metry,  the  particular  method  being  select^  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  chemical  action  involved.  In  almost  every  case 
the  method  of  mixture  (see  Calokimetrv)  is  employed,  the 
method  of  fusion  with  Bunsen's  ice-calorimeter  being  only 
used  in  special  and  rarely  occurring  circumstances. 

As  a  very  great  number  of  important  chemical  actions  take 
place  on  mixing  solutions,  the  method  for  such  cases  has  been 
thoroughly  studied.  When  the  solutions  employed  are  dilute, 
no  water  is  placed  in  the  calorimeter,  the  twnperature-change 
of  the  solutions  themselves  being  used  to  estimate  the  thermal 


effect  brought  about  by  mixing  them.  Known  quantities  of 
the  solutions  are  taken,  and  the  temperature  of  each  is  ac- 
curately measured  before  mixing,  the  solutions  having  been 
allowed  as  far  as  possible  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  same 
temperature.  The  change  of  temperature  of  the  solutions 
after  the  mixing  has  taken  place  is  then  observed  with  the  usual 
precautions.  It  is  of  course  in  such  a  case  necessary  to  know 
the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid  in  the  calorimeter.  Thomsen  by 
direct  experiment  found  that  the  heat-capacity  of  a  dilute 
aqueous  solution  diverged  in  general  less  than  t  per  cent,  from 
the  heat-capacity  of  the  water  contained  in  it,  the  divergence 
being  sometimes  in  one  sense,  sometimes  in  the  other.  He  there- 
fore abstained  from  determining  for  each  case  the  specific  heats 
of  the  solutions  he  employed,  and  contented  himself  with  the 
above  approximation.  Berthelot,  on  the  other  hand,  assumed 
that  the  heat-capacity  of  an  aqueous  solution  is  equal  to  that  of 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  calculated  his  results  on  this 
assumption,  which  involves  much  the  same  uncertainty  as  that 
of  Thomsen.  Since  thermochemical  measurements  of  this  type 
may  be  frequently  performed  with  an  error  due  to  other  causes 
of  much  less  than  i  per  cent.,  the  error  introduced  by  either  of 
these  assumptions  is  the  chief  cause  of  uncertainty  in  the  method. 

The  calorimeter  used  for  solutions  is  usually  cylindrical, 
and  made  of  glass  or  a  metal  which  is  not  attacked  by  the 
reacting  substances.  The  total  quantity  of  liquid  employed 
need  not  in  general  exceed  half  a  litre  if  a  sufficiently  delicate 
thermometer  is  available.  The  same  type  of  calorimeter  is 
used  in  determining  the  heat  of  solution  (k  a  solid  or  liquid  in 
water. 

Combustion  calorimeters  are  employed  for  observing  the  heat 
generated  by  the  brisk  interaction  of  substances,  one  of  which 
at  least  is  gaseous.  They  are  of  two  kinds.  In  ihe  older  type 
the  combustion  chamber  (of  metal  or  glass)  is  sunk  in  the  calori- 
meter proper,  tubes  being  provided  for  the  entrance  and  exit 
of  the  gaseous  substances  involved  in  the  action.  These  tubes 
are  generally  in  the  form  of  worms  immersed  in  the  water  of 
the  calorimeter.  In  the  newer  type  (which  was  first  proposed 
by  Andrews  for  the  combustion  of  gases)  the  chemical  action 
takes  placie  in  a  completely  closed  combustion  chamber  of 
sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  pressure  generated  by  the  sudden 
action,  which  is  often  of  explosive  violence.  The  steel  com- 
bustion chamber  is  of  about  250  c.c.  capacity,  and  is  wholly 
immersed  in  the  calorimeter.  To  withstand  the  chemical 
action  of  the  gases,  the  "  calorimetric  bomb  "  is  lined  either 
with  platinum,  as  in  Berthelot's  apparatus,  or  with  porcelain, 
as  in  Mahler's.  For  ordinary  combustions  compressed  oxygen 
is  used,  so  that  the  combustible  substance  bums  almost  in- 
stantaneously, the  action  being  induced  by  means  of  some 
electrical  device  which  can  be  controlled  from  without  the  calori- 
meter. The  accuracy  of  heats  of  combustion  determined  in  the 
dosed  calorimeter  is  in  favourable  cases  about  one-half  per  cent, 
of  the  quantity  estimated. 

§  s.  UnUs  and  NotaHon. — The  heat-units  employed  in  thermo- 
chemistry have  varied  from  time  to  time.  The  following  are 
those  which  have  been  in  most  general  use : — 

Small  calorie  or  gramme  calorie  ....      cal. 

Large  or  kilogramme  calorie  C^l. 

Centuple  or     radonal "  calorie  .       .       .       .     K. 

The  centuple  calorie  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise 
I  g.  of  water  from  0"*  C.  to  roo**  C,  and  is  approximately  equal 
to  100  cal.  The  large  calorie  is  equal  to  1000  cal.  In  view  of 
the  not  very  great  accuracy  of  thermochemical  measurements, 
the  precise  definition  of  the  heat-unit  employed  is  not  a  matter 
of  special  importance.  It  has  been  proposed  to  adopt  the  joule, 
with  the  symbol  j,  as  thermochemical  unit  for  small  quantities 
of  heat,  large  amounts  being  expressed  in  terms  of  the  kUqjouley 
Kja=iooo  j.  (For  the  exact  relation  between  these  heat-units, 
see  Calobdcetry.)  For  ordinary  thermochemical  work  we 
may  adopt  the  relation  i  cal.  «  4- 18  j,  or  i  Cal.  =  4-18  Kj. 

Except  for  technological  purposes,  thermochemical  data  are  not 
referred  to  unit  quantity  of  matter,  but  to  chemical  quantities 
— i.e.    to   the  gramme-equivalents   or   gramme-molecules   of   the 
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reacrting  substances,  or  to  some  multiples  of  them.  The  notation 
which  Julius  Thomsen  employed  to  express  his  thermochemical 
measurements  is  still  extensively  used,  and  is  as  follows: — ^The 
chemical  symboU  of  the  reacting  substances  are  written  in  juxta- 
position and  separated  by  commas;  the  whole  is  then  enclosed 
m  brackets  and  connected  by  the  sign  of  emiality  to  the  number 
expressing  the  th^mal  effect  of  the  action.  The  chemical  symbols 
stand  for  quantities  measured  in  grammes,  and  heat-evolution  is 
reckoned  as  positive,  heat-absorption  as  negative.    Thus 

[S,  201  =  71100  cal. 

indicates  that  71 100  calories  are  evolved  when  32  grammes  of 
sulphur  react  with  2X16  grammes  of  free  oxygen  to  form  sulphur 
dioxide.  It  is  of  course  necessary  in  accumte  Vork  t&  state  the 
conditions  of  the  reaction.  In  the  above  instance  the  sulphur 
is  supposed  to  be  in  the  solid  rhombic  modification,  the  oxygen  and 
sulphur  dioxide  being  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  the  initial  and  final 
systems  being  at  the  ordinary  temperature.    Again,  the  equation 

[2N,  O]  =-18500  cal. 

indicates  that  if  28  grammes  of  nitrogen  could  be  made  to  unite 
directly  with  16  grammes  of  oxygen  to  form  nitrous  oxide,  the 
union  would  cause  the  absorption  of  18500  calories.  When  sub- 
stances in  solution  are  dealt  with,  Thomsen  indicates  thdr  state 
by  afiixihg  Aq  to  their  symbols.    Thus 

[NaOH  Aq,  HNO,  Aql  =  13680  cal. 

represents  the  heat  of  neutralization  of  one  gramme-equivalent  of 
caustic  soda  with  nitric  acid,  each  in  dilute  aqueous  solution  before 
being  brought  into  contact.  One  drawback  of  Thomson's  notation 
is  that  the  nature  of  the  final  system  is  not  indicated,  although  this 
defect  in  general  causes  no  ambiguity. 

Bert  helot's  notation  defines  both  initial  and  final  systems  by 
giving  the  chemical  equation  for  the  reaction  considered,  the  thermal 
^ffedt  being  appended,  and  the  state  of  the  various*  substances 
being  affixed  to  their  formulae  alter  brackets.  W.  Ostwedd  has 
proposed  a  nnodification  of  Berthelot's  method  which  has  many 
advantages,  and  is  now  commonly  in  use.  Like '  Berthelot,  he 
writes  the  chemical  equation  of  the  reaction,  but  in  addition  he 
considers  the  chemical  formula  of  each  substance  to  express  not 
onl^^  its  material  composition,  but  also  the  (usknown)  value  of  its 
intrinsic  energy.  To  the  right-hand  member  of  the  equation  he 
then  adds  the  number  expressing  the  thermal  effect  of  the  reaction, 
heat-evolution  being  as  before  counted  positive,  and  heat-absorp- 
tion negative.  The  mass-equation  then  becomes  an  energy-equation. 
He  thus  writes 

S4-Oj=SOj-|-7iioo  cal., 

which  expresses  the  fact  that  the  intrinsic  energ>'  of  the  quantities 
of  sulphur  and  oxygen  considered  exceeds  that  of  the  sulphur 
dioxide  derived  from  them  by  71 100  caL  when  thermal  units  are 
employed.   The  equation 

Hi-f  Ii=2HI-i2200  cal. 

expresses  that  under  certain  conditions  the  intrinsic  enei^  of 
hydriodic  acid  is  greater  than  the  intrinsic  energy  of  its  com- 
ponent elements  by  12200  cal.,  ue,  that  hydriodic  acid  is  formed 
from  its  elements  with  absorption  of  this  amount  of  h^.  Energy^ 
equations,  such  as  the  above,  may  be  operated  with  precisely  as 
if  they  were  algebraic  equations,  a  property  which  is  of  great  advan- 
tage m  calculation.  Thus  by  transposition  we  may  write  the  last 
equation  as  follows  :-^ 

2HI =H2-|-Ii-|- 12200  cal., 

and  thus  express  that  hydriodic  acid  when  decomposed  into  its 
elements  evolves  12200  cal.  for  the  quantity  indicated  by  the 
equation. 

OstA^'ald  has  made  the  further  proposal  that  the  formulae  of 
solids  should  be  printed  in  heavy  type  (or  within  square  brackets), 
of  liquids  (solutions,  &c.)  in  ordinary  type,  and  of  gases  in  italics 
(or  within  curved  brackets),  so  that  the  physical  state  of  the  sub- 
stances might  be  indicated  by  the  equation  itself.  Thus  the 
equation 

C/«-f  2KI,  Aq  =  2KCl,  Aq-M2-i-5240O  cal., 
or  (C1,)+2KI,  Aq  =2KCl,  Aq-|-[IJ+52400  cal., 

would  express  that  when  gaseous  chlorine  acts  on  a  solution  of 
potassium  iodide,  with  separation  of  solid  iodine,  52400  calories 
are  evolved. 

§  6.    Heai   of  Formation. — For  thermochemical  caJcuIations 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  know  the  heat  of  formation  of  com- 
pounds from  their  elements,  even  when  the  combination  cannot 
be  brought  about  directly.    As  an  example  of  the  use  of  Ost- 
wald*s  energy-equations  for  the  indirect  determination  we  may 
take  the  case  of  carbon  monoxide. 
The  following  equations  give  the  result  of  direct  experiment: — 
C  -f  2O  =  CO, +94300  cal. 
CO -I-  0=COi-h68ooocaL 


If  now  it  is  required  to  find  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  com- 
pound CO,  which  cannot  be  directly  ascertained,  we  have  merely 
to  subtract  the  second  equation  from  the  first,  each  symbol  repre- 
senting constant  intrinsic  energy,  and  thus  we  obtain 

C-I-O-CO -26300  cal., 
or  C  -HO  «  CO+26300  cal., 

that  is,  the  heat  of  formation  of  a  gramtn^molecule  of  carbon 
monoxide  is  26300  caL 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  heat  of  formation  of  a  com- 
pound is  the  amount  (expressed  in  thermal  units)  by  which  its 
intrinsic  enengy  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  that  of  the  elements  which 
enter  into  its  composition.  Now.  .o{  the  absolute  values  of  intrinsic 
energy  we  know  nothing;  we  can  4}nly  estimate  differences,  of 
intrinsk:  energy  when  one  system  is  compared  with  another  into 
which  it  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  ocMiverted.  But  since  the 
elements  cannot  be  converted  one  into  the  other,  we  are  absolutely 
without  knowledge  o£  the  relative  values  o£  their  intrinsic  eneigy. 
This  being  the  case,  we  are  at  liberty  to  make  the  assumption  that 
the  intrinsic  energy  of  each  element  (under  specified  conditions) 
is  zero,  without  thereby  introducing  any  risk  of  seU-contradictipn 
in  thermochemical  calculations.  This  asanmption  has  the  great 
advantage,  that  the  intrinsic  eneiigy  of  a  compound  relatively  to 
its  elements  how  appears  as  the  beat  of  lormation  of  the  com- 
pound with  its  sign  reversed.  Thus  if  we  consider  the  eneiigy- 
equation 

C -hOi  *=  COj +94300  cal. , 

and  replace  the  symbols  by  the  values  of  tie  intrinsic  energy, 
viz.  zero  for  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  x  for  carbon  dioxide,  we 
obtain  the  equation 

o -i-o  «  « -f-94300  caL 
or  jc*«   *-9430Oicaii. 

With  knowledge  then  of  the  heats  of  formation  of  th^  substances 
involved  in  any  chemical  action,  we  can  at  once  calculate  the 
thermal  effect  of  the  action,  by  placing  for  each  compound  in  the 
energy-equation  its  heat  of  formarion  with  the  sign^  reversed, 
i.e.  Its  heat  of  decom portion  into  its  elements.  Thus  if  we  wi^ 
to  ascertain  the  thermal  effect  of  the  action 

Mg+CaO«MgO+Ca, 

we  may  write,  knowing  the  heats  of  formation  of  CaO  and  MgO 
to  be  131000  and  146000  respectively, 

0-131000  =0-146000 +3C 

9;«i5ooocal. 

Since  heats  of  formation  afford  such  convenient  data  for  calcula- 
tion on  the  above  method,  they  have  been  ascertained  for  as  many 
compounds  as  possible. 

Substances  with  positive  heats  of  formation  are  termed  exo- 
thermic,'' those  with  negative  heats  of  formation  are  termed  endo- 
thermic.  The  latter,  which  are  not  very  numeiiou«,  give  out  heat 
on  decomposition  into  their  elements,  and  are  more  or  less  unstable. 
Amongst  endothermic  compounds  may  be  noted  hvdriodic  acid, 
HI,  acetylene,  CiHi,  nitrous  oxide,  NtO,  nitric  oxide,  UO,  a»>imlde, 
N|H,  nitrogen  trichloride,  NCU.  Some  of  these  pass  into  their 
elements  with  explosive  violence,  owing  to  the  heat  generated  by 
their  decomposition  and  the  gaseoUs  nature  of  the  products. 

§  7.  Heai  of  Combustion. — The  thennocbemical  magnitude 
which  is  univexsaUy  determined  for  organic  compounds  is  the 
heat  of  combustion,  usually  by  means  oi  the  calorimetric  bomb. 
The  relation  between  the  heat  of  combustion  of  a  hydrocarbon 
and  its  heat  of  formation  may  be  t^eadily  seen  from  the  following 
example.  The  hydrocarbon  methane,  CH4,  when  completely 
burned  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  generates  213800  cai.  We 
may  therefore  write 

CH4+40-CO|-h2H20+2i38oo. 
Now  we  know  the  heats  of  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  (from 
diamond)  and  of  liquid  water  to  be  94300  cal.  and  68300  cal. 
respectively.    The  above  equation- may  consequently  be  written, 
if  0^  is  the  heat  of  formation  of  methane, 

-«-f-o  =-943oo-(2  X68300) -I-21380Q 
Of « 17000  cal. 

This  heat  of  formation,  like  that  of  most  hydrocarbons,  is 
comparatively  small:  the  heat  of  formation  of  saturated 
hydrocarbons  is  always  positive,  but  the  heat  of  formation 
of  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  is  frequently  negative.  For 
example,  ethylene,  C1H4,  is  formed  with  absorprion  of  16200  cal., 
acetylene,  C^Hs,  with  absorption  of  59100  caL,  and  liquid 
benzene,  CeHe,  with  absorption  of  9100  cal.  Since  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  a  hydrocarbon  is  equal  to  the  heat  of  combustion  of 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  it  contains  minus  its  heat  of  formation, 
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those  hydEocarbons  with  positive  heat  of  formation  generate 
less  heat  on  burning  than  the  eiejments  from  which  they  were 
formed,  whilst  those  with  a  negative  heat  of  formation  generate 
more.  Thus  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  acetylene, 
C2H2,  is  316000  cal./  whereas  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  composing  it  is  only  256900  cal.,  the 
difiFerence  being  equal  to  the  negative  heat  of  formation  of  the 
acetylene. 

For  substances  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  a 
rule  was  early  devised  for  the  purpose  of  roughly  calculating  their 
heat  of  combustion  (J.  J.  Welters  rule).  The  oxygen  contained 
in  thet  compound  was  deducted,  together  with  the  equivalent 
amount  of  hydrogen,  and  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  compound 
was  then  taken  to  be  equal  to  the  heats  of  combusticMi  of  the 
elements  in  the  residuie.  That  the  rule  is  not  very  accurate  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  example.  Cane-sugar  has  the  formula 
CnHj20ii.  According  to  Welter's  rule,  we  deduct  11  O  with  the 
equivalent  amount  of  hydrogen,  namely,  22  H,  and  are  left  with 
the  residue  12  C,  the  heat  of  combustion  of  which  is  1131600  cal. 
The  observed  heat  of  combustion  of  sugar  is,  however,  13^4000, 
so  that  the  error  of  the  rule  is  here  20  per  cent.  A  much  ibetter 
approximation  to  the  heat  of  combustion  of  such  substances  is 
oDtained  by  deducting  the  oxygen  together  with  the  amount  of 
carbon  necessary  to  form  COj,  and  then  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  heat  produced  by  the  residual  carbon  and  hydrogen.  In  the 
above  case  we  should  deduct  with  li  O  the  equivalent  amount 
of  carbon  $'$  C,  thus  obtaining  the  residue  6-5  C  and  22  H.  These 
when  burnt  would  yield  (6-5X94300)4- (iiX6830o)«i364250  cal., 
an  amount  which  is  less  than  i  per  cent,  different  from  the  observed 
heat  of  combustion  of  sugar*  Neither  of  the  above  rules  can  be 
applied  to  carbon  compounds  containing  nitrogen. 

§  8.  Heat  of  Neutrdhation. — It  has  already  been  stated  that 
the  heats  of  neutralization  of  acids  and  bases  in  aqueous  solution 
ure  additively  composed  of  two  terms,  one  beiii^  constant  for  a 
given  base,  the  other  constant  for  a  given  acid.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  further  regularity  has  been  observed  that  when  the 
powerful  monobasip  acids  are  neutralized  by  the  powerful 
monacid  bases,  the  heat  of  neutralization  is  in  all  cases  the  same. 
The  following  table  gives  the  heats  of  neutralization  of  the 
commoner  strong  monobasic  acids  with  soda: — 

Hydrochloric  acid            HQ      .  137400  cal. 

Hydrobromic  acid  .     HBr     .  137500   „ 

Hydriodic  acid    .  .HI  136800   „ 

Nitric  acid           ^            HNO|  .  136800    „ 

Chloric  acid                     HClOi  137600   „ 

Bromjcacid        .  .     HBrOi  137800   „ 

Within  the  error  of  experiment  these  numbers  are  identical. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  greater  the  heat  of 
neutralization  of  an  acid  with  a  given  base,  the  greater  was  the 
strength  of  the  acid.  It  is  how  known,  however,  that  when 
weak  acids  or  bases  are  used,  the  heat  of  neutralization  may  be 
either  greater  or  less  than  the  normal  value  for  powerful  acids 
and  bases,  so  that  there  is  no  proportionality,  or  even  parallelism, 
between  the  strengths  of  acids  and  their  heats  of  neutralization 
(see  Solutions). 

§  9.  Heat  of  Solution. — ^When  substances  readily  combine 
with  water  to  form  hydrates,  the  heat  of  solution  in  water  is 
usually  positive;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  readily 
form  hydrates,  or  when  they  are  already  hydrated,  the  heat  of 
solution  is  usually  negative. '  The  following  examples  show  the 
effect  of  hydration  on  heat  of  solution  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water. — 

Heatof  SoltttioQ.  Heat  of  iiydrats(». 
I.  Sodium  carbonate — 

NaiCO,  .      .      .  +5640  cal. 

NajCOa,  H2O    .             +2250    „  +3390  cal. 

NajCOi,  2HtO    .               +20    „  +5620    „ 

Na^CXDj,  loM^    .        -16160   „  +21800   „ 


n.  Sodium  sulphate — 

NaaS04   .      .        . 
Na,S04.  H,0 
Na,SO«,  loHiO   . 

+460  cal. 
—  1900    „ 
-18760    „ 

+2366  cal 
-*- 19200    „ 

§  10.  Application  of  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics  to 
Thermochemistry. — What  is  commonly  understood  by  thermo- 
chemistry is  based  entirely  on  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics, 
but  of  recent  years  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study 


of  chemical  equilibrium  by  the  application  of  the  second  law. 
For  an  account  of  work  in  this  direction  see  Chemiqal  Action. 
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THERMOPYHAMICS  (from  Gr.  depuik,  hot,  S(fya4iis,  force). 
I.  The  name  thermodynamics  is  given  to  that  branch  of  the 
general  science  of  Energetics  which  deals  with  the  relations 
between  thermal  and  mechanical  energy,  and  the  transforma- 
tions of  heat  into  work,  and  vice  versa.  Other  transformations 
of  heat  are  often  included  under  the  same  title  (see  Energetics). 
An  historical  account  of  the  development  of  thermodynamics  is 
given  in  the  article  Heat.  The  object  of  the  present  article 
is  to  illustrate  the  practical  application  of  the  two  general 
principles —  (i)  Joule's  law  of  the  equivalence  of  heat  and  work, 
and  (2)  Carnot's  principle,  that  the  efficiency  of  a  reversible 
engine  depends  only  on  the  temperatures  between  which  it 
works;  these  principles  are  commonly  known  as  the  first 
and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics.  The  application  wiU 
necessarily  be  confined  to  simple  cases  such  as  are  commonly 
met  with  in  practice,  or  are  required  for  reference  in  cognate 
subjects. 

2.  Application  of  the  First  Law, — The  complete  transforma- 
tion of  mechanical  energy  into  heat  by  friction,  or  some  analogous 
process  of  degradation,  is  always  possible,  and  is  made  the  basis 
of  experiments  for  the  determination  of  the  mechanical  equi- 
valent of  the  heat  unit  (see  CALOitiMETRY).  The  converse  pro- 
cess of  the  transformation  of  heat  into  mechanical  work  or  other 
forms  of  energy  is  subject  to  limitations. 

When  a  Quantity  of  heat,  H,  is  supplied  to  a  body,  part  is  expended 
in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  body,  or  in  expanding  the  volume 
against  molecular  forces,  and  is  represented  by  an  increase  in  the 
total  quantity  of  energy  contained  in  the  body,  which  is  generalW 
called  its  Intrinsic  Energy,  and  will  be  denoted  by  the  symbol  jE. 
The  remainder  is  equivalent  to  the  external  work,  W,  done  by  the 
body  in  expanding  or  otherwise,  which  can  be  utilized  for  mechanical 
purposes,  and  ceases  to  exist  as  heat  in  the  body.  The  application 
of  the  first  law  leads  immediately  to  the  equation, 

F-JS-Eo+PT, (I) 

in  which  Eo  represents  the  quantity  of  energy  originally  present  in 
the  body,  and  all '  the  quantities  are  supposed,  as  usual,  to  be 
expressed  in  mechanical  units.  This  equation  is  generally  true 
for  any  series  of  transformations,  providecl  that  we  regard  H  and  W 
as  representing  the  algebraic  sums  of  all  the  quantities  of  heat 
supplied  to,  and  of  Work  done  by  the  body,  heat  taken  from  the 
body  or  work  done  on  the  body  being  reckoned  negative  in  the 
summation.  E—Eo,  then,  represents  the  total  increase  of  the 
intrinsic  energy  of  the  body  in  its  final  state,  which  may  be  deter- 
mined by  mea.suring  H  and  W.  If  after  any  series  or  cycle  of 
transformations  the  body  is  restored  to  its  initial  state,  we  must 
have  £  =  £0,  whence  it  follows  that  H^W,  But  this  simple  rela- 
tion is  only  true  of  the  net  balances  of  heat  and  work  in  a  complete 
cyclical  process,  which  must  be  adopted  for  theoretical  purposes 
if  we  wish  to  eliminate  the  unknown  changes  of  intrinsic  energy. 
The  balance  of  work  obtainable  in  such  a  cycle  depends  on  the 
limits  of  temperature  in  a  manner  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
second  law. 

3.  Indicator  or  p. v.  Diagram. — ^The  significance  of  relation  (i) 
is  best  appreciated  by  considering  the  graphic  representation 
of  quantities  of  heat  and  energy  on  a  work-diagram. 

On  the  familiar  indicator  diagram  the  state  of  the  working  sub- 
stance is  represented  by  the  position  of  a  point  called  the  *'  state- 
point,"  defined  by  the  values  of  the  pressure  p  and  volume  v  of 
unit  mass,  as  ordinate  and  abscissa  respectively  {fig.  i).  Any  line 
("  path  "  or  '*  graph  ")  on  the  diagram,  such  as  BCD,  represents 
an  "  operation  '  or  "  process  "  i.e.  a  continuous  series  of  states 
through  which  the  substance  may  be  made  to  pass  in  any  trans- 
formation. It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  the  motion  is  relatively  so 
sjow  that  the  pressure  and  temjjerature  of  the  substance  are  prac- 
tically uniform  throughout  its  mass  at  any  stage  of  the  process. 
Otherwise  the  transformation  could  not  be  fully  represented  on  the 
diagram,  and  would  not  be  reversible.  The  area  BCDdb  under 
the  path  represents  the  external  work  done  by  the  substance  in 
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Fig.  I. 


expanding  from  B  to  D,  which  is  analytically  represented  by  the 
integral  of  fniv  taken  along  the  given  path.  Any  closed  path  or 
figure,  such  as  ABCD,  represents  a  complete  cycle  or  series  of 
operations,  in  the  course  of  which  the  substance  is  restored  to  its 
original  state  with  respect  to  temperature,  intrinsic  energy  and 
other  properties.  The  area  DABbd  under  the  return  path  (v 
diminishing)  represents  work  done  on  the  substance,  or  against 
the  back-pressure,  and  is  negative.  The  area  of  the  cycle,  viz.. 
that  enclosed  by  the  path  BCDA,  represents  the  balance  of  external 
work  done  by  the  substance  in  one  cycle,  and  is  positive  if  the 

cycle  is  described  clockwise 
as  indicated  by  the  arrows. 
The  simplest  types  of  pro- 
cess or  operation  are: — (i), 
heating  or  cooling  <U  constant 
volume,  represented  by  ver- 
tical lines  such  as  B&,  called 
Isometrics^  in  which  the 
pressure  varies,  but  no  ex- 
ternal work  is  done.  (2) 
Heating  or  cooling  at  con^ 
stant  pressure,  represented 
by  horizontal  lines  such  as 
NA,  called  IsopiesUcs,  in 
g  x^«^  -^  -s^^        which    the    external    work 

I  g      ^<^  ^'z^      ^^^'^  ^®  ^^^  product  of  the 

^  I  ^'^v.,,^         pressure  p  and  the  expan- 

sion »'— v'.  (3)  Expansion 
or  compression  at  constant 
T  temperature,  represented  by 
curves  called  Isothermals, 
such  as  BC,  AD,  the  form 
of  which  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  working  sub- 
stance. The  isothermals  are  approximately  equilateral  hyperbolas 
{pv = constant),  with  the  axes  ot  p  and  v  for  a6}^m]:)totes,  for  a  gas  or 
unsaturated  vapour,  but  coincide  with  the  isopiestics  for  a  saturated 
vapour  in  presence  of  its  liquid.  (4)  Expansion  or  compression 
under  the  condition  of  heat-insulation,  represented  by  curves  called 
Adiabatics,  such  as  BAZ  or  CDZ',  which  are  necessarily  steeper 
than  the  isothermab. 

A  cycle  such  as  ABCD  enclosed  b}^  parts  of  two  isothermals, 
BC,  AU,  and  two  adiabatics,  AB,  CD,  is  the  simplest  form  of  cycle 
for  theoretical  purposes,  since  all  the  heat  absorbed,  H',  is  taken 
in  during  the  process  represented  by  one  isothermal  at  the  tempera- 
ture 0',  and  alt  the  heat  rejected,  H',  is  given  out  during  the  process 
represented  by  the  other  at  the  temperature  B'.  This  is  the  cycle 
employed  by  Camot  for  the  establishment  of  his  fundamental 
principle  of  reversibility  as  the  criterion  of  perfect  efficiency  in  a 
neat  engine.  The  area  ABCD,  representing^  the  work,  W,  per 
cycle,  is  the  difference  {H' —H')  of  the  Quantities  of  heat  absorbed 
and  rejected  at  the  temperatures  B'  and  B".  As  the  temperature 
B'  is  lowered,  the  area  of  the  cycle  increases,  but  since  W  can  never 
exceed  H',  tJiere  must  be  a  zero  limit  of  temperature  at  which  the 
pressure  would  vanish  and  the  area  of  the  cycle  become  equal  to 
the  whole  heat  absorbed  at  the  higher  temperature.  Taking  this 
ideal  limit  as  a  theoretical  or  absolute  zero,  the  value  of  IT  may 
be  represented  on  the  diagram  by  the  whole  area  included  between 
the  two  adiabatics  BAZ,  CDZ'  down  to  the  points  where  they 
intersect  the  isothermal  of  absolute  zero,  or  the  zero  isopiestic  OV 
asymptotically  at  infinity. 

If  the  substance  in  any  state  such  as  B  were  allowed  to  expand 
adiabatically  (dH=o)  down  to  the  absolute  zero,  at  which  point 
it  contains  no  heat  and  exerts  no  pressure,  the  whole  of  its  avail- 
able heat  energy  might  theoretically  be  recovered  in  the  form  of 
external  work,  represented  on  the  diagram  by  the  whole  area 
BAZc&  under  the  adiabatic  through  the  state-point  B,  bounded 
by  the  isometric  Bi  and  the  zero  isopiestic  &V.  The  change  of 
the  intrinsic  energy  in  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  as  from 
B  to  C  is  represented  by  the  addition  of  the  heat-area  H=sBCZZ', 
and  the  subtraction  of  the  work-area  W^BCch,  It  follows  from 
the  first  law  that  the  intrinsic  energy  of  a  substance  in  a  given 
state  must  always  be  the  same,  or  tnat  the  change  of  J5  in  any 
transformation  must  depend  only  on  the  initial  and  final  states, 
and  not  on  the  path  or  process.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  areas 
representing  H  and  W  ooth  depend  on  the  form  of  the  path  BC. 
but  that  the  diflference  of  the  areas  representing  the  change  of 
intrinsic  energy  dE  is  independent  of  BC,  which  is  a  boundary 
common  to  both  H  and  W.  This  is  mathematically  expressed  by 
the  statement  that  dE  is  an  exact  differential  of  a  function  of  the 
co-ordinates  defining  the  state  of  the  body,  which  can  be  integrated 
between  Umits  without  reference  to  the  relation  representing  the 
path  along  which  the  variations  are  taken. 

4.  Apfdication  of  Camot* s  Principle. — Camot  adopted  as  the 
analytical  expression  of  his  principle  the  statement  that  the  effi- 
ciency W/H,  or  the  work  obtainable  per  unit  of  heat  by  means 
of  a  perfect  engine  taking  in  heat  at  a  temperature  i*  C.  and  reject- 
ing heat  at  o®  C.  must  be  some  function  F{t)  of  the  temperature  /, 
the  lower  limit  o*  C.  being  supposed  constant.    He  was  unable  to 
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apply  the  principle  directly  in  this  form,  as  it  would  require  ao 
exact  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  substances  through  a  wide 
range  of  temperature.  He  therefore  employed  the  corresponding 
expression  for  a  cycle  of  infinitesimal  range  dt  at  the  temperature  t 
in  which  the  work  dW  obuinable  from  a  quantity  of  heat  H  would 
be  represented  by  the  equation 

dW--HF(t)dt, 

where  F(t)  is  the  derived  function  of  F{t),  ox  dF(t)/dt,  and  represents 
the  work  obtainable  per  unit  of  heat  per  degree  fall  of  temperature 
at  a  temperature  /.  The  principle  m  this  form  is  readily  appli- 
cable to  all  cases,  and  is  independent  of  any  view  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  heat.  It  simply  asserts  that  the  efficiency  function 
Fit),  which  is  known  as  Carnot's  function,  is  the  same  for  all  sub- 
stances at  the  same  temperature.  Carnot  verified  this  by  calculating 
the  values  of  Fit)  at  various  temperatures  from  the  known  pro- 
perties of  vapours  and  gases,  and  showed  that  the  efficiency  function 
diminished  with  rise  of  temperature,  as  measured  on  the  scale  of  the 
mercury  or  gas  thermometer,  from  about  I '40  kilogrammetres  per 
kilo-calorie  per  degree  C.  at  o*  C.  to  about  i-li  at  100®  C, according 
to  the  imperfect  data  available  in  his  rime.  Applying  the  above 
equation  to  a  gas  obeying  the  law  pv^RT,  for  whicn  the  work 
done  in  isothermal  expansion  from  a  volume  t  to  a  volume  r  is 
W^RT  log#r,  whence  dW=R  jogerdt,  he  deduced  the  expression  for 
the  heat  absorbed  by  a  gas  in  isothermal  expansion 

H-^RlogerlFit), 

He  also  showed  that  the  difference  of  the  specific  heats  at  constant 
pressure  and  volume,  5—5,  must  be  the  same  for  equal  volumes 
of  all  gases  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  being  repre- 
sented by  the  expression  R/TF{t),  He  remarks  that  "  the  law 
according  to  which  the  motive  power  of  heat  varies  at  different 
points  of  the  thermometric  scale  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  the  variations  of  the  specific  heats  of  gases  at  different  tempera- 
tures— a  law  which  experiment  has  not  yet  made  known  to  us 
with  sufficient  exactness."  If  he  had  ventured  to  assume  the 
difference  of  the  specific  heats  constant,  it  would  have  followed 
that  F(t)  must  vary  inversely  as  T,  The  same  result  follows  if 
the  work  W-RT  log.r  done  by  a  gas  in  isothermal  expansion  h 
assumed  to  be  equivalent  or  proportional  to  the  heat  absorbed, 
H=^R  \og^lF{t),  Mayer  (1842)  made  this  assumption  in  calculating 
the  mechanical  equivalent  ol  heat.  Joule  (18^5)  was  the  first  to 
prove  it  approximately  by  direct  experiment,  but  did  not  see  his 
way  to  reconcile  Carnot's  principle,  as  stated  by  Clapeyron,  with 
the  mechanical  theory.  Holtzmann  (184^)  by  the  same  assumption 
deduced  the  value  JJT  for  the  function  F{t),  but  obtained  erroneous 
results  by  combining  this  assumption  with  the  caloric  theory. 
Clausius  (1850),  app^ing  the  same  assumption,  deduced  the  same 
value  of  F'(t),  and  showed  that  it  was  consistent  with  the  mechanical 
theory  and  Joule's  experiments,  but  required  that  a  vapour  like 
steam  should  deviate  more  considerably  from  the  gaseous  laws 
than  was  at  that  time  generally  admitted.  The  values  of  Fif) 
calculated  previously  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  from 
Regnault's  tables  of  the  properties  of  steam,  assuming  the  gaseous 
laws,  did  not  vary  exactly  as  JjT.  Joule's  experiments  on  the 
equivalence  of  W  and  H  were  not  sufficiently  precise  to  decide 
the  question.  This  most  fundamental  point  was  finally  settled  by 
a  more  delicate  test,  devised  by  Lord  Kelvin,  and  carried  out  in 
conjunction  with  Joule  (1854),  which  showed  that  the  fundamental 
assumption  W=U  in  isothermal  expansion  was  very  nearly  frue 
for  permanent  eases,  and  that  F{t)  must  therefore  vary  very 
nearly  as  JjT.  Kelvin  had  previously  proposed  to  define  an  absolute 
scale  of  temperature  independent  of  the  properties  of  anv  particular 
substance  in  terms  of  Carnot's  function  by  making  F(t)  constant- 
He  now  proposed  to  define  absolute  temperature  as  proportional 
to  the  reciprocal  of  Carnot's  function,  so  as  to  agree  as  closely  as 
possible  with  the  scale  of  the  eas  thermometer,  with  this  defini- 
tion of  temperature  B,  if  the  heat  H  is  measured  in  work  units, 
the  expression  of  Carnot's  principle  for  an  infinitesimal  cycle  of 
range  dd  reduces  to  the  simple  form  dW/d0-H/B.  Combining  this 
with  the  first  law,  for  a  Carnot  cycle  of  finite  range,  if  H^  is  the 
heat  taken  in  at  d',  and  H'  is  the  heat  rejected  at  B',  the  work 
W  done  in  the  cycle  is  equal  to  the  difference  H'—H",  and  we 
have  the  simple  relations, 

WI(B'--B'')^H'IB'^IPB''        ...      (2) 

5.  Thermodynamical  Relations. — The  most  important  and  most 
useful  of  the  relations  between  the  thermodynamical  properties 
of  a  substance  may  be  very  simply  deduced  from  a  consideration 
of  the  indicator  diagram  by  a  geometrical  method,  which  is  in 
many  respects  more  instructive  than  the  analytical  method  gene- 
rally emploved.  Referring  to  fig.  2,  let  BC  be  a  «mall  portion 
of  any  isothermal  corresponding  to  the  temperature  e\  and  AD 
a  neighbouring  isothermal  B'.  Let  BE  be  an  isometric  through 
B  meeting  AD  in  E,  and  EC  an  isopiestic  through  E  meeting  BC 
in  C.  Let  BA,  CD  be  adiabatics  through  B  and  C  meeting  the 
isothermal  B'  in  A  and  D.  Then  by  relations  (2)  the  he^t.  H, 
absorbed  in  the  isothermal,  change  BC,  is  to  the  wofk,  W,  done 
in  the  cycle  ABCD  in  the  ratip  of  0'  to  {B'-^B'),    If  the  differeuce 
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of  temperature  (0^^$')  is  small,  the  figure  ABCD  may  be  regarded 
as  a  parallelogram,  and  its  area  Pfas  equal  to  the  rectangle  BEX  EC. 
This  is  accurately  true  in  the  limit  when  (O'-^B'^  is  mfinitesimal, 
but  in  practice  it  is  necessaiy  to  measure  specific  heats,  &c.,  over 
finite  rang;es  of  temperature,  and  the  error  involved  is  generally 
negligible  if  the  range  does  not  exceed  a  few  degrees.  BE  is  the 
increase  of  pressure  (/>'—/>')  produced  by  the  rise  of  temperature 

id^^B")  if  the  volume  is  kept  constant.  EC  is  the  expansion 
t>'— «0  produced  by  the  same  rise  of  temperature  if  the  pressure 
is  kept  constant.  Substituting  these  symbols  in  the  expression 
for  the  area,  the  relation  becomes 

if =e?(p'-^0(t;'-t;0/(^-O  .  .  .      (3) 

This  relation  may  be  interpreted  in  two  ways,  according  as  we 
rea^ire  the  beat  absorbed  in  terms  of  the  change  of  pressure  or 
volume,  (i)  The  heat^  if,  absorl 
(latent  heat  of  expansion)  from  p'  to 


volume,      (i)   The   heat.   H,  absorbed   in   isothermal   ex^nsion 

, at  of  expansion)  from  p'  top'  is  equal  to  the  diminution 

of  pressure  (p'— />0  multiplied  by  the  absolute  temperature  and 


by  the  expansion  per  degree  (^'—v')l{0'^0')  at  constant  pressure. 
(2)  The  heat,  H,  abs9rbed  in  isothermal  expansion  from  v  to  v'  is 
equal  to  the  increase  of  volume  (»*— »0  multiplied  by  the  abso- 
lute temperature,  and  by  the  increase  of  pressure  per  d^ree 
rj>'—j>^\i?a'—a*\    o4.  «^«.-«.«««.  ,r^i...>^^      In  ^hg  notation  of  the 


calcuui 


-'p^)lifi'—^*)f,  at  consUnt  volume, 
.us  the  relations  become 


(4) 


Fig.  2. 


"dHfdp  {9  cdnst)  '^ddv/d^  (p  const)  ) 
dH/dv  (S  const)  --edp/dS  {v  const)  J  * 

The  negative  sign  is  prefixed  to  dH/dp  because  absorption  of  heat 
-j-dH  corresponds  to  diminution  of  pressure  —dfi.    The  utility  of 

these  relations  results  from 
the  circumstance  that  the 
pressure  and  expansion  co- 
efficients are  familiar  and 
easily  measured,  whereas  the 
latent  heat  of  expansion  is 
difficult  to  determine. 

The  most  instructive  ex- 
ample, of  the  application  of 
relations  (i)  anci  (2)  is  af- 
forded by  the  change  of 
state  of  a  substance  at 
constant  temperature  and 
pressure.  Starting  with  unit 
mass  of  the  substance  in  the 
first  state  (e,g.  liquid)  pos- 
sessing volume  p'  at  a  tem- 
perature $'  and  pressure  p' 
represented  by  the  point  A 
in  fig.  3,  the  heat  absorbed 
in  raising  the  temperature  to  $'  and  the  pressure  to  p'  without 
change  of  state  may  be  written  j'  (^'— ^'),  where  5'  is  the 
specific  heat  of  the  substance  in  the  first  state  at  saturation 
pressure.  If  now  the  substance  in  the  state  B  is  entirely  con- 
verted at  constant  temperature  and  pressure  into  the  second 
state^  {e.g.  saturated  vapour),  in  which  it  occupies  a  volume  v*', 
the  line  BC  represents  the  change  of  volume  (v'—v^).  The  heat 
absbfbed  in  this  change  is  called  the  latent  heat  of  change  of  state, 
and  may  be  represented  Ijy  the  symbol  L'.  The  substance  is  then 
cooled  to  the  lower  temperature  B'  along  the  path  CD,  keeping 
it  ih  the  saturated  state.  The  heat  evolved  in  this  process  may 
be  represented  by  5'(^'— ^*),  where  s'  is  the  specific  heat  of  the 
substance  in  the  second  state  at  saturation  pressure.  Finally,  the 
substance  is  reconverted  into  the  first  state  at  the  temperature 
$',  completing  the  cycle  by  the  abstraction  of  a  quantity  of  neat  L'. 
By  the  application  of  the  first  law,  the  difference  of  the  quantities 
of  heat  absorbed  and  evolved  in  the  cycle  must  be  ec^ual  to  the 
work  represented  by  the  area  of  the  cycle,  which  is  equal  to 
(/>'—/>')(»'— 1/)  in  the  limit  when  the  difference  of  pressure  is 
small.  By  the  application  of  the  second  law,  relations  (2),  the 
same  work  area  is  eaual  to  i0'—e')L'/e\  Dividing  by  id'—d"), 
and  writing  dp/dB  and  dL/dB  for  the  limiting  values  of  ,'the  ratios 
iP'-p') /{&-»')  and  (L'-L')/(e'-a').  we  obuin  the  important 
relations 

s'-s'+dL/dB^iv^^v^dp/dB^L/B,      .       .,      .     (5) 

in  which  dp/dB  is  the  rate  of  change  of  pressure  with  temperature 
when  the  two  states  are  in  equilibrium.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this 
example  that  AB,  CD  should  be  adiabatics,  because  the  change 
of  volume  BC  is  finite.  The  same  equations  apply  to  the  case  of 
fusion  of  a  solid,  if  L  is  the  latest  heat  of  fusion,  and  r',  /,  v',  s* 
the  specific  volumes  and  specific  heats  of  the  solid  and  liquid 
respectively. 

6.  Ratio  and  Difference  of  Specific  Heats.— \i  we  take  unit  mass 
of  the  substance  at  B,  fig.  2,  and  cool  it  at  constant  volume  tn  E, 
through  an  interval  of  temperature  {B'-^B'),  the  amount  of  heat 
abstracted  may  be  written  h'^s{B'—B'),  where  s  is  the  specific 
heat  at  constant  volume.  If,  starting  from  E,  the  same  amount*  of 
heat  h  is  restored  at  constant  pressure,  we  should  arrive  at  the  poi^nt 
F  on  the  adiabatic  through  6,  since  the  substance  has  been  tranrs- 
formed  from  B  to  F  by  a  reversible  path  without  loss  or  gain  c>f 


heat  on  the  whole.    In  order  to  restore  the  substance  to  its  original 

temperature  B'  at  constant  pressure,  it  would  be  necessary  to  supply 

a  further  quantitj^  of  heat,  H,  represented  by  the  area  between 

the    two    adiabatics    from 

FC  down  to  the  absolute 

zero.    This  quantity  of  heat 

is  the  same  as  that  already 

found  in  equation  (3),  but 

for   the    small    area    BFC, 

which    H    negligibly    small 

in  the  limit  compared  with 

H.    The  whole  quantity  of    - 

heat  required  to  raise  the  " 

temperature  from  ^'  to  B^  p' 

at  constant  pressure  along 

the  path  EC  is  H+h,  which 

is  e()ual  to  SiB'—B'),  where 

S   is   the   specific   heat   at 

constant    pressure.      Since 

h'^siB'^B'^,  the  difference 

S—s  between   the   specific 

heats  at  constant  pressure 

and    volume    is    evidently 

HliB'-^B').    Substituting  for  H  its  value  from  (3),  and  employing 

the  notation  of  the  calculus,  we  obtain  the  relation 
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S-s^B(dp/dB){dvld$), 


(6) 


in  which  the  partial  differential  coefficients  have  the  same  meaning 
as  in  (4). 

Since  the  amounts  of  heat  supplied  at  constant  pressure  from 
E  to  F  and  from  E  to  C  are  in  the  limit  proportional  to  the  expan- 
sions EF  and  EC  which  they  produce,  the  ratio  S/s  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  EC/EF.  EF  is  the  change  of  volume  corresponding  to  a 
change  of  pressure  BE  when  no  heat  is  allowed  to  escape  and  the 
path  is  the  adiabatic  BF.  EC  is  the  chan^  of  volume  for  the 
same  change  of  pressure. BE  when  the  path  is  the  isothermal  BC. 
These  changes  of  volume  are  directly  as  the  compressibilities,  or 
inversely  as  the  elasticities.  If  we  write  K  for  the  adiabatic  elas- 
ticity, and  k  for  the  isothermal  elasticity,  we  obtain 


5/5  =  EC/EF -^/& 


.     (7) 


The  value  of  the  specific  heat  5  at  constant  pressure  can  always 
be  determined  by  experiment,  and  in  practice  is  one  of  the  most 
important  thermbdynamical  properties  of  a  substance.  The  value 
of  the  specific  heat  s  at  constant  volume  can  also  be  measured  in 
a  few  cases,  but  it  is  generally  necessary  to  deduce  it  from  that  at 
constant  pressure  by  means  of  relation  (6).  It  is  often  impossible 
to  observe  the  pressure-coefficient  dp/dB  directly,  but  it  may  be 
deduced  from  the  isothermal  compressibility  by  means  of  the 
geometrically  obvious  relation,  BE  =  (BE/EC)  XEC.  The  ratio 
Be/EC  of  tne  diminution  of  pressure  to  the  increase  of  volume  at 
constant  temperature,  or  ^dp/dv,  is  readily  observed. 

The  amount  of  heat  absorbed  in  any  small  change  of  state,  as 
from  E  to  G  in  fig.  2,  may  be  found  by  adding  to  the  heat  required 
for  the  change  of  temperature  at  constant  volume,  sdB,  or  at  con- 
stant pressure,  SdB^  the  heat  absorbed  in  isothermal  expansion  as 
given  Dy  relations  (4).   We  thus  obtain  the  expressions 

dH^5dB-{'B(dp/dB)dv-=^SdB-B{dv/dB)dp.  .  .  (8) 
The  first  is  equivalent  to  measuring  the  heat  aloi^  the  path  EBG, 
the  second  along  the  path  ECG.  The  two  differ  by  the  area  BEC, 
which  can  be  neglected  if  the  change  is  small.  For  a  finite  change 
it  is  necessary  to  represent  the  path  by  a  series  of  small  steps, 
which  is  the  graphic  equivalent  of  integration  along  the  path  repre- 
sented by  the  given  relation  between  v  and  0,  or  p  and  B.  If  we 
put  dH^o  in  equations  (8),  we  obtain  the  relations  between  /2v 
and  dB,  or  dp  and  dB,  under  the  condition  of  no  heat-supply,  i.e, 
along  the  adiabatic,  which  can  be  integrated,  giving  the  equations 
to  the  adiabatics,  provided  that  the  values  of  the  specinc  heats 
and  expansion-coefficients  are  known. 

6.  Intrinsic  Energy* — ^The  change  of  intrinsic  enerp^  E  along 
any  path  is  found  by  subtracting  tne  work  pdv  from  either  of  the 
expressions  for  dH.  Since  the  change  of  energy  is  independent 
of  the  path,  the  finite  change  between  any  two  given  states  may 
be  found  by  int^ration  along  any  convenient  path.  It  is  generally 
convenient  to  divide  the  path  into  two  steps,  isothermal  and 
isometric,  or  isothermal  and  isopiestic,  and  to  integrate  along 
each  separately.  The  change  of  energy  at  constant  volume  is 
simply  sdB,  the  change  at  constant  temperature  is  (,Bdp/dB'-p)dv, 
which  may  be  written 

dE/de  {v  const)  » J,  dE/dv  {B  const)  =Bdp/d$-p  .  (9) 
These  must  be  expressed  as  functions  of  v  and  0,  whidi  is  theo- 
retically possible  if  the  values  of  s,  p,  and  dp/dB  are  known.  Since 
the  two  expressions  (9)  are  the  partial  differential-coefficients  of  a 
single  function  E  of  the  independent  variables  v  and  B,  we  shall 
obtain  the  same  result,  namely  d^E/dBdv,  if  we  differentiate  the 
first  with  respect  to  v  and  the  second  with  respect  to  B,  We  thus 
obtain  the  relation 

ds/dv{B  const)  ^B^p/dS^  {v  const),'  .  (10) 
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which  is  useful  for  calculating  the  variation  of  the  specific  heat  s 
with  variation  of  density  at  constant  temperature,  A  similar 
expression  for  the  variation  of  the  specific  heat  5  at  constant 
pressure  is  obtained  from  the  second  expression  in  (8),  by  taking 
p  and  $  as  independent  variables;  but  it  follows  more  directly 
from  a  consideration  of  the  variation  of  the  function  (fi-^-pv), 

J'.  Total  Heat,— The  function  F-{E+pv),  like  E  itself,  has  a 
ue  dependinc"  only  on  the  state  of  the  body.  It  may  con- 
veniently be  called  the  Total  Heai,  by  a  slight  extension  of  the 
meaning  of  a  term  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  use  as  applied 
to  vapours  (see  Vaporization).  Since  dE^dH-pdv,  we  have 
evidently  for  the  variation  of  the  total  heat  from  the  second  ex- 
pression (8), 

dF-'diE  +  pv)'dH  +  vdp^Sd$"($dvld9-'v)dp  .  (ii) 
This  expression  shows  that  the  rate  of  variation  of  the  total  heat 
with  temperature  at  constant  pressure  is  equal  to  the  specific  heat 
at  constant  pressure.  To  find  the  total  heat  of  a  substance  in  any 
given  state  defined  by  the  values  of  p  and  Oj  starting  from  any 
convenient  zero  of  temperature,  it  is  sufficient  to  measure  the 
total  heat  required  to  raise  the  substance  to  the  final  temperature 
under  a  constant  pressure  equal  to  p.  For  instance,  in  the  boiler 
of  a  steam  engine  the  feed  water  is  pumped  into  the  boiler  against 
the  final  pressure  of  the  steam,  and  is  heated  under  this  constant 
pressure  up  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam.  The  total  heat  with 
which  we  are  actually  concerned  in  the  working  of  a  steam  engine 
is  the  total  hesat  as  here  defined,  and  not  the  total  heat  as  denned 
by  R^^nauk,  which,  however,  differs  from  (E-Jrpv)  only  by  a 
quantity  which  is  inappreciable  in  ordinary  practice. 

Observing  that  F  is  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates  expressing 
the  state  of  the  substance,  we  obtain  for  the  variation  of  5  with 
pressure  at  constant  temperature, 

dSldp  {e  const)  '=tPFId$dp'"'0dhldg^  {p  const)       .     (12) 

If  the  lieat  sapplied  to  a  substance  which  is  expanding  rever- 
sibly  and  doin^  external  work,  pdvj  is  equal  to  the  external  work 
done,  the  intrinsic  energy,  £,  remains  constant.  The  lines  of 
constant  ener^  on  the  diagram  are  called  Isenerpcs.  The  equation 
to  these  lines  m  terms  of  v  and  6  is  obtained  by  integrating 

dE=sde+i0dpld$-p)dv^o  .         .     (13) 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  supplied  is  equal  to  -vdp,  we  see 
from  (11)  that  F  remains  constant.  The  equation  to  the  lines  of 
constant  total  heat  is  found  in  terms  of  p  and  $  by  putting  dF^o 
and  integrating  (11). 

8.  Ideal  Gases, — ^An  ideal  ^  is  a  substance  possessing  very 
simple  thermodynamic  properties  to  which  actual  gases  and  vapours 
appear  to  approximate  indefinitely  at  low  pressures  and  high 
temperatures.  It  has  the  characteristic  equation  pv^RB,  and 
obeys  Boyle's  law  at  all  temperatures.  The  coefficient  of  expansion 
at  constant  pressure  is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  increase  of  pressure 
at  constant  volume.  The  difference  of  the  specific  heats  by  equation 
(6)  is  constant  and  equal  to  R,  The  isothermal  elasticity  -v{dpldv) 
is  equal  to  the  pressure  p.  The  adiabatic  elasticitv  is  equal  to 
yP,  where  y  is  the  ratio  Sis  of  the  specific  heats.  The  heat  absorbed 
m  isothermal  expansion  from  Vo  to  v  at  a  temperature  $  is  equal 
to  the  work  done  by  equation  (8)  (since  <to*o,  and  ${dpld$)dv^pdv)f 
and  both  are  given  by  the  expression  Rd  log«(t»/vo)*  The  energy  E 
and  the  total  heat  F  are  functions  of  the  temperature  only,  by 
equations  (9)  and  (11),  and  their  variations  take  the  form 
dk^sdB^  dF=SdB,  The  specific  heats  are  independent  of  the 
pressure  or  density  by  equations  (10)  and  (12).  If  we  also  assume 
that  they  are  constant  with  respect  to  temperature  (^which  does 
not  necessarily  follow  from  the  characteristic  equation,  but  is 
generally  assumed,  and  appears  from  Regnault's  experiments  to  be 
approximately  the  case  tor  simple  gases),  the  expressions  for  the 
cnange  of  energy  or  total  heat  from  $0  to  6  may  be  written 
£-£e  =  f(tf-^o),  F-FQ^Sie-eo),  In  this  case  the  ratio  of  the 
specific  beats  is  constant  as  well  as  the  difference,  and  the  adia- 
batic equation  takes  the  simple  form,  pv^»  constant,  which  is  at 
once  obtained  by  integrating  the  equation  for  the  adiabatic  elas* 
ticicV,  -v{dpjdv)  ^yp. 

The  specific  heats  may  be  an>r  function  of  the  temperature  con- 
sistently with  the  characteristic  equation  provided  that  their 
difference  is  constant.  If  we  assume  that  5  is  a  linear  function 
of  6,  s^SQii-\'a$)t  the  adiabatic  equation  takes  the  form, 


So  log*(^/^o)  +(Wo(^-^o)  +R\og»{v/vo)  =0 


(H) 


where  (9o,v),  {60,  Vo)  are  anv  two  points  on  the  adiabatic.  The 
corresponding  expressions  for  the  change  of  energy  or  total  heat 
are  obtained  by  adding  the  term  icMo(^-^o*)  to  those  already 
given,  thus: 

£— JSo«*o(^-^o)-fio5o(^-^o'), 

-P-Fo«5o(^-^o) +i<wo(^-«(^, 
where  So^So-\-R. 

g.  Deviations  of  Actual  Gases  from  the  Ideal  State. — ^Since  no  gas 
is  ideally  perfect,  it  is  most  important  for  practical  purposes  to 
discuss  the  deviations  of  actual  gases  from  the  ideal  state,  and  to 
consider  how  their  properties  may  be  thermodynamically  explained 
and  defined.    The  most  natural  method  of  procedure  is  to  observe 


the  deviations  from  Boyle's  law  by  measuring  the  changes  of  pv 
at  various  constant  temperatures.  It  is  found  by  experiment  that 
the  change  of  p9  with  pressure  at  moderate  pressures  is  nearly 
proportional  to  the  change  of  ^,  in  other  words  that  the  coefficient 
d(po)ldp  is  to  a  first  approximation  a  function  of  the  temperature 
only.  This  coefficient  is  sometimes  called  the  '*  an^lar  coeffi- 
cient," and  may  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  deviations  from 
Boyle's  Law,  which  may  be  most  simply  expressed  at  moderate 
pressures  by  formulating  the. variation  of  the  angular  coefficient 
with  temperature.  But  this  procedure  in  itself  is  not  sufficient, 
because,  although  it  would  be  highly  probable  that  a  gas  obeying 
Boyle's  law  at  all  temperatures  was  practically  an  ideal  gas,  it  is 
evident  that  Boyle's  law  would  be  satisfied  by  any  substance  having 
the  characteristic  equation  p»»/(^),  where  fip)  is  any  arbitrary 
function  of  tf,  and  that  the  scale  of  temperatures  given  by  such  a 
substance  would  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  absolute  scale. 
A  sufficient  test,  in  addition  to  Boyle's  law,  is  the  condition 
dE/dv^o  at  constant  temperature.  This  gives  bv  equation  (9)  the 
condition  OdpldB^p,  whicn  is  satisfied  by  any  substance  possessing 
the  characteristic  equation  pl^^fiv),  where  /(»)  is  any  arbitrary 
function  of  v.  This  test  was  applied  by  Joule  in  the  well-known 
experiment  in  which  he  allowed  a  gas  to  expand  from  one  vessel 
to  another  in  a  calorimeter  without  doing  external  work.  Under 
this  condition  the  increase  of  intrinsic  energy  would  be  equal  to 
the  heat  absorbed,  and  would  be  indicated  l^  fall  of  temperature 
of  the  calorimeter.  Joule  failed  to  observe  any  change  of  tempera- 
ture in  his  apparatus,  and  was  therefore  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  increase  of  intrinsic  energy  of  a  gas  in  isothermal  expansion 
was  very  small,  and  that  the  absorption  of  heat  observed  In  a 
similar  experiment  in  which  the  gas  was  allowed  to  do  external 
work  by  expanding  against  the  atmospheric  pressure  was  equivalent 
to  the  external  work  done.  But  owing  to  the  large  thermal  capacity 
of  his  calorimeter,  the  test,  though  sufficient  for  his  immediate 
purpose,  was  not  delicate  enough  to  detect  and  measure  the  small 
deviations  which  actually  exist. 

10.  Method  of  Joule  and  Thomson, — William  Thomson  <Lonl 
Kelvin),  who  was  the  first  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  absolute 
scale  in  thermodynamics,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  test  afforded 
by  Boyle's  law  or  by  experiments  on  the  constancy  of.  the  specific 
heat  of  gases,  devised  a  inore  delicate  and  practical  test,  which  be 
carried  out  successfully  in  conjunction  witn  Joule.  A  continuous 
stream  of  gas,  supplied  at  a  constant  pressure  and  temperature,  is 
forced  through  a  porous  plug,  from  which  it  issues  at  a  lower 
pressure  through  an  orifice  carefully  surrounded  with  non-con- 
ducting material,  where  its  temperature  is  measured.  If  we  con- 
sider any  short  lensth  of  the  stream  bounded  by  two  imaginary 
cross-sections  A  and  B  on  either  side  of  the  plug,  unit  mass  of  the 
fluid  in  passing  A  has  work,  ^'v',  done  on  it  by  the  fluid  behind 
and  carries  its  energy,  jE'-hCr,  with  it  into  the  space  AB,  where 
(7'  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  flow.  In  passing  B  it  does  work,  p'v't 
on  the  fluid  in  front,  and  carries  its  energy,  JS'+17',  with  it  out 
of  the  space  AB.  If  there  is  no  external  loss  or  gain  of  heat  through 
the  walls  of  the  pipe,  and  i£  the  flow  is  steady,  so  that  energy  is 
not  accumulating  m  the  space  AB,  we  must  evidently  have  the 
condition  £'4-tr+/>V  =  £'+Z7'-i-^''»'  at  any  two  cross-sections 
of  the  stream.  It  is  easy  to  arranjge  the  experiment  so  that  U  is 
small  and  nearly  constant.  In  this  case  the  condition  of  flow  is 
simply  that  of  constant  tota'  heat,  or  in  symbols,  d{E-\-pv)^o. 
We  have  therefore,  by  equation^  (11), 


Sde  =  {9dvld$"V)dp, 


.     (15) 


where  d$  is  the  fall  of  temperature  of  the  fluid  corresponding  to 
a  diminution  of  pressure  dp.  If  there  is  no  fall  of  temperature 
in  passing  the  plug,  (29<"0,  and  we  have  the  condition  MoldB^v. 
The  characteristic  equation  of  the  fluid  must  then  be  of  the  form 
v/e^fip),  where /(^)  is  any  arbitrary  function  of  p.  If  the  fluid 
is  a  gas  also  obeying  Boyle's  law,  pv^f(6)t  then  it  must  be  an 
ideal  gas.  As  the  result  of  their  experiments  on  actual  gases  (air, 
hydrogen,  and  COt)}  Joule  and  Thomson  (PhU.  Trans. ,  io54t.  1862) 
found  that  the  cooling  effect,  dS^  was  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude 
as  the  deviations  from  Boyle's  law  in  each  case,  and  that  it  was 
proportional  to  the  difference  of  pressurei  dp,  so, that  d$ldp  was 
nearly  constant  for  each  gas  over  a  range  of  pressure  of  five  or  six 
atmospheres.  By  experiments  at  different  temperatures  between 
o^  and  100°  C,  they  found  that  the  cooling  effect  per  atmosphere 
of  pressure  varied  inversely  as  the  square  oT  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture for  air  and  C0».  Putting  d$l4p^A/0*  in  equation  (15),  and 
integrating  on  the  assumption  that  the  small  variations  of  S  could 
be  neglected  over  the  range  of  the  experiment,-  they  found  a  solution 
of  the  type,  v/B^fip)  —SA/sfi*,  in  which /(/>)  is  an  arbitrary  function 
of  p.  Assuming  that  the  ^as  should  approximate  indefinitely  to 
the  ideal  state  pv^RB  Q,t  high  temperatures,  they  put  f(p)='Rlp, 
which  gives  a  characteristic  equation  of  the  form 

v=R0lpSAl3$^  .       .        .        •        .    (16) 

An  equation  of  a  similar  form  had  previously  been  employed  by 
Rankme  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Ed.,  1854)  to  represent  Regnault's 
experiments  on  the  deviations  of  COt  from  Boyle's  law.  This 
equation  is  practically  identical  for  moderate  pressures  with  that 
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devised  by  Clausius  {Phil.  Mag.,  1880)  to  present  the  behaviour 

of  COs  up  to  the  critical  point.     Experiments  by  Natanson  on 

COt  at  17^  C.  confirm  those  of  Joule  and  Thomson,  but  show  a 

-slight  increase  of  the  ratio  dBfdp  at  higher  pressures,    which  is 

otherwise  rendered  probable  by  the  form  of  the  isothermals  as 

determined  by  Andrefws:  and  Amagat.     More  recent  experiments 

by  J.  H.  Grindley  (Proc.  Roy*  Soc,  1900,  66,  p.  79)  and  Callendar 

,  (Pf0c.  Roy.  Soc.,  1900)  on  steam  confirm  this  type  of  equation,  but 

•  give  mucn  larger  values  of  the  cooling  effect  than  for  COt^  and  a 

,  more  rapid  rate  of  variation  with  tempeiature. 

II,  Modified  Jotile-Thomson  Equaiicn^-^-G.  A.  Hirn  (ThSorie  Mec. 
de  la  Chaleurt  ii.  p.  211,  Paris,  1869)  proposed  an  equation  of  the 
form  (i»+^o)(v— 6)«=i2&,  in  which  the  effect  of  the  size  of  the 
molecules  is  represented  by  subtracting  a  quantity  by  the  "  co- 
,  voUime/'  from  the  volume  occupied  by  the  gas,  and  the  effect 
of.  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  molecules  is  represented  by  adding 
a  quantity  Po,  the  internal  pressuoe,  to  the  external  pressure,  b. 
This  type  of  equation,  was  m6re  fully  worked  out  by  van  der  Waais, 
who  identified  the  internal  pressure,  po,  with  the  capillary  pressure 
of  Laplace,  and  assumed  that  it  varied  directly  as  the  square  of 
the  density,  and  could  be  written  a/w*.  This  assumption  represents 
qualitatively  the  theoretical  isothermal  of  James  Thomson  (see 
Vaporization)  and  the  phenomena  of  the  critical  state  (see  Con> 
DBNSATION  OF  Gases)  ;  but  the  numerical  results  to  which  it  leads 
differ  so  widely  from  ejoperimeht  that  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
the. constant,  a,  to  be  a  function  of  the  temperature.  Many  com- 
•pficated  expressions  have  been  suggested  by  subsequent  writers  in 
nthe  attempt  to  represent  the.  continuity  of  the  gaseous  and  liquid 
.stated  in  a  single  formula,  but  these  are  of  a  highly  empirical  nature, 
.  and.  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry.  The  simplest  assump- 
tion which  suffices  to  express  the  small  deviations  of  gases  and 
vapours  from  the  ideal  state  at  moderate  pressures  is  that  the  coeffi- 
cient a  in  the  expression  for  the  capillary  pressure  varies  inversely 
as  some  power  of  the  absolute  temperature.  Neglecting  small 
terms  of  the  second  order,  the  equation  may  then  be  written  in 
the  form 


»-6  =  i?d//>-Co(5o/a)-  =  V-c, 


(17) 


in  which  <;  is  a  small  quantity  (expressing  the  defect  from  the  ideal 
volume  V^RBlp  due  to  co-aggregation  of  the  molecules)  which 
varies  inversely  as  the  ftth  power  of  0,  but  is  independent  of  p 
to  a  first  approximation  at  moderate  pressures.  The  constant  co 
is  the  value  of  c  at  some  standard  temperature  ^o.  The  value 
of  the  index,  n,  appears  to  be  different  for  different  types  of  mole- 
cule. For  COi  at  ordinary  temperatures  n=2,  as  in  the  Joule- 
Thomson  equation.  For  ste^tm  betweeh  100**  and  150**  C.  it 
approaches  the  value  3-5.  It  is  probably  less  than  2  for  air  and 
the  more  perfect  gases.  The  introduction  of  the  covolume,  h,  into 
the  equation  is  rciquired  in  order  to  enable  it  to  represent  the 
behaviour  of  hydrogen  and  other  gases  at  high  temperatures  and 
pressures  according  to  the  experiments  of  Amagat.  It  is  generally 
taken  as  constant,  but  its  value  at  moderate  pressures  is  difficult 
to  determine.  According  to  van  der  Waals,  assuming  spherical 
molecutes,  it  should  be  four  times ;  according  to  O.  E.  Meyer,  on 
slightly  different  assumptions,  it  should  be  4V2  times,  the  actual 
volume  of  the  molecules.  It  appears  to  be  a  quantity  of  the  same 
order  as  the  volume  of  the  liquid,  or  as  the  limiting  volume  of 
the  gas  at  very  high  pressures.  The  value  of  the  co-aggregation 
volume,  c,  at  any  temperature,  assuming  equation  (17),  may  be 
found  by  observing  the  deviations  from  Boyle's  law  and  by  experi- 
ments on  the  Joule-Thomson  effect.  The  value  of  the  angular 
coeffident  d(^)/d/>  is  evidently  (&— c),  which  expresses  the  defect  of 
the  actual  volume  v  from  the  ideal  volume  RBlp.  Differentiating 
equation  (17)  at  constant  pressure  to  find  dtfdBt  and  observing 
that  dejdB^^ncle,  we  find  by  siibstitotion  in  (15)  the  following 
simple  expression  for  the  cooKmj  effect  dildp  in  terras  of  c  and  &, 

5id/(fp  =  (»-fi)c-5      ....       C18) 

Experiments  at  two  temperatures  suffice  to  determine  both  c  and 
n  if  we  assume  that  b  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  liquid.  But 
it  is  better  to  apply  the  Boyle's  law  test  In  addition,  provided 
that  errors  due  to  surface  condensation  can  be  avoided.  The 
advantage  of  this  type  of  equation  is  that  c  is  a  function  of  the 
temperature  dnly.  Other  favourite  types  of  equation  for  approxi- 
mate work  are  (l)  p-R0fv+ftp)\  which  makes  p  a  linear  function 
of  B  at  cotrstant  volume,  as  in  van  der  Waal's  equation;  (2) 
v—i2d/p+/(f),  which  mftWes  ra  linear  function  of  B  at  constant 
pressure.  These  have  often  been  employed  as  empirical  fortnulae 
{e.g.  Zeuner's  forniula  for  steam),  but  they  cannot  be  made  to 
represent  with  sufficient  approximation  the  deviations  from  the 
ideal  rtate  at  moderate  pressures  and  generally  lead  to  erroneous 
results.  In  the  modified  Joule-Thbmson  equation  (17),  both  c  and 
n  have  simple  theoretical  interpretations,  and  it  is  possible  to 
express  the  thermodynamical  properties  of  the  substance  in  terms 
of  them  by  means  of  reasonably  simple  formulae. 

12.  Appldcaiion  of  the  Mod^d  Emtation.—V^e  may  take  equatioh 
(17)  as  4  practical  example  of  tne  thermodynamical  principles 
already  given.  The  values  of  the  partial  differential  coefficients 
in  terms  of  n  and  c  are  as  follows,: — 


'd»/d0(p  const)  =^(R/p)(i-^n€/V) (19) 

dhfdei^       „      =   — «(»4- i)c/^ (20) 

dp/d$iv  const) -^{RIV){i-{-nc/V)       ....  (21) 

d^pfd0»     „      '^RncU-n+2nc/V)IBV^  .       .       .  (22) 

d(pv)/dp(B  const) '^b-^c (23) 

Substituting  these  values  in  equations  already  given,  we  find, 

from  (6)  S-s=*R[i'\-nc/V)^ (24) 

„     (9)  dE/dv  (B  const)  =>ncp/V (25) 

„   (11)  dF/dp        „       «=^(»-i-i)c-6 .       .       ...      .       .  (26) 

„    (10)  ds/dv         „       '^li-n-{-2nc/V)Rnc/V^    .       *       .  (27) 

„   ii2)dS/dp        „        =n(if+i)c/d  .       .      .      .       .       .  {28) 

In  order  to  deduce  the  complete  variation  of  the  specific  heats 
from  these  equations,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  assumption 
with  regard  to  the  variation  of  the  specific  heats  Vith  tempeiature. 
The  assumotion  usually  made  is  that  the  total  kinetic  energy  of 
the  molecules,  including  possible  energy  of  rotation  or  vibration 
if  the  molecules  consist  of  more  than  one  atom,  is  proportional  to 
the  energy  of  translation  in  the  case  of  an  ideal  gas.  In  the  case 
of  impenect  leases,  all  the  available  experimental  evidence  shows 
that  the  specific  volume  tends  towards  its  ideal  value,  V^^RBjp, 
in  the  limit,  when  the  pressure  is  indefinitely  reduced  and  the 
molecules  are  widely  separated  so  as  to  eliminate  the  effects  of 
their  mutual  actions.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  assume  that 
the  limiting  values  of  the  specific  heats  at  2ero  pressure  do  not 
vary  with  the  temperature,  provided  tliat  the  molecule  is  stable 
and  there  is  no  dissociation.  Denoting  by  ^SSd,  s^  these  constant 
limiting  values  at  ^»=o,  we  mav  obtain  the  values  at  any  pressure 
by  integrating  the  expressions  (27)  and  (28)  from  00  to  v  and  from 
otoP  respectively.    We  thus  obtain 

s^S6'\-{n'-i'-nclV)ncplB  ....     (30; 

In  working  to  a  first  approximation,  the  small  tenn  nc/V  may  be 
omitted  in  the  expression  for  5. 

The  expression  for  the  change  of  intrinsic  energy  E  between 
any  given  limits  i}t0o  to  p6  'is  readily  found  by  substitutii^  these 
values  of  the  specific  heats  in  equations  (11)  or  (i3)»  and  integrat* 
ing  between  the  given  limits.    We  thus  obtain 

^-£i=5i(^-5o)-n(pc-/>oco)      .   '   .       ,      (31) 

We  have  simikriy  for  the  total  heat  F^E+pv^ 

i7-Fo  =  5o(a-©o)-(«+l)(c/>-Co^o)+J(p-/>»). 

The  energy  is  less  than  that  of  an  ideal  gas  by  the  term  npc.  If 
we  imagine  that  the  defect  of  volume  c  is  due  to  the  formation  of 
molecuUir  aggrep^ates  consisting  of  two  or  more  single  molecules, 
and  if  the  kinetic  energy  of  translation  of  any  one  of  these  aggre- 
gates is  equal  to  that  ol  one  of  the  single  molecules,  it  is  clear  that 
some  energy  must  be  lost  in  co-aggregating,  but  that  the  proportion 
lost  will  be  different  for  different  types  of  molecules  and  also  for 
different  types  of  co-agj^egation.  If  two  monatomic  molecules, 
having  energy  of  translation  only,  equivalent  to  3  degrees  of  freedom, 
combined  to  form  a  diatomic  molecule  with  5  degrees  Of  freedom, 
the  energy  lost  would  be  pc/2  for  co-ag^gation^  c,  per  unit  mass. 
In  this  case  n=si/2.  If  two  diatomic  molecules,  having  eacih 
5  degrees  of  freedom,  combine  to  form  a  molecule  with  6  degrees 
of  fxiedom,  we  should  have  n«2,  or  the  energy  lost  would  be  2pc 
per  unit  mass.  If  the  molecules  and  molecular  aggregates  were 
more  complicated,  and  the  number  of  degrees  of  uietfom  of  the 
aggregates  v/ere  limited  to  6,  or  were  the  same  as  for  single  mole- 
cufes,  we  should  have  n—so/R.  The  loss  of  energy  could  not  be 
greater  than  this  on  the  simple  kinetic  theory,  unless  there  were 
some  evolution  of  latent  heat  of  co-aggregation,  due  to  the  work 
done  by  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  co-aggregating  molecules. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  co-iaggregated  molecules 
are  permanently  associated.  They  are  continually  changing  partners, 
the  ratio  c/V  representing  approximately  the  ratio  of  the  time 
during  which  any  one  molecule  is  paired  to  the  time  during  which 
it  is  free.  At  higher  densities  it  is  probable  that  more  complex 
aggregates  would  oe  formed,  so  that  as  the  effect  of  the  collisions 
became  more  important  c  would  cease  to  be  a  function  of  the 
temperature  only;  experiment,  indeed,  shows  this  to  be  the  case. 

13.  Entropyj~At  follows  from  the  definition  of  the  absolute  scale 
of  temperature,  as  given  in  relations  (2),  that  in  passing  at  constant 
temperature  B  from  one  adiabatic  ^'  (Fig.  i)  to  any  other  adia- 
batic  ^',  the  quotient  HIB  of  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  temperature 
at  which  it  is  absorbed  is  the  same  for  the  same  two  aaiabatics 
whatever  the  temperature  of  the  isothermal  path.  This  quotient 
is  called  the  change  of  entropy,  and  may  be  denoted  by  (^*'— ^')- 
In  passing  along  an  adiabatic  there  is  no  change  of  entropy,  since 
no  heat  is  absorbed.  The  adiabatics  are  lines  of  constant  entropy, 
and  are  also  called  Isentropics.  In  virtue  of  relations  (2),  the 
change  of  entropy  of  a  substance  between  any  two  states  depends 
(mly  on  the  initial  and  final  states,  and  may  be  reckoned  along 
any  reversible  path,  not  necessarily  isothermal,  by  dividijpg  each 
small  increment  of  heat>  dH,  by  the  temperature,  B,  at  which  it  is 
acquii^d,*  arid  taking  the  sum  or  integral  of  the  quotients,  dHiB, 
so  obtained. 
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The  expression  for  the  change  of  entropy  between  any  two  states 
is  found  by  dividing  either  of  the  expressions  for  dH  in  (8)  by  $  and 
integrating  between  the  eiven  limits,  since  dUfi  is  a  perfect  dif- 
ferential. In  the  case  of  a  solid  or  a  liquid,  tiie  latent  heat  of 
isothermal  expansion  may  often  be  neglected,  and  if  the  specific 
heat,  5,  be  also  taken  as  constant,  we  have  simply  ^-^sj  \og JBilB^, 
M.  the  substance  at  the  temperature  9  undergoes  a  change  of  state, 
absorbing  latent  heat,  L,  we  have  merelv  to  add  the  term  LjB  to 
the  above  expression.  In  the  case  of  an  ideal  gas,  dpfdd  at  constant 
volume  ^iR/v,  and  dvidd  at  constant  pressure  »iS/p;  thus  we  obtain 
the  expressions  for  the  changb  of  entropy  ^^  from  the  state 
Pffi^  to  the  state  p9v^ 

«51og^/^o--Rlog.p//)o  .  ..  .  (32) 
In  the  case  of  an  imperfect  gas  or  vapour,  the  above  expressions 
are  frequently  employred,  but  a  more  accurate  result  may  be  obtained 
by  employing  e<}uation  (17)  with  the  value  of  the  specific  heat, 
St  from  (39)  >  which  gives  the  expression 


0-<^=5ologra^/^o--R  loz4p/po-n{cple''CoP(il9o) 


(33) 


The  state  of  a  substance  may  be  defined  by  means  of  the  tempera- 
ture and  entrop3^  as  co-ordinates,  instead  of  employing  the  pressure 
and  volume  as  in  the  indicator  diagram*  This  method  of  repre- 
sentation is  app.licai;>le  to  certain  kinds  of  problems,  and  has  been 
developed  by  Macfarlane  Gray  and  other  writers  in  its  application 
to  the  steam  engine.  (See  Steam  Engine.)  Areas  on  the  tempera- 
ture-entropy or  0,  4>  diagram  represent  quantities  of  heat  in  the 
same  way  as  areas  on  the  indicator  diagram  represent  quantities 
of  work.  The  d>  ^  diagram  is  useful  in  the  study  of  heat  waste 
and  condensation,  but  from  other  points  of  view  the  utility  of 
the  conception  of  entropy  as  a  "  factor  of  heat  *'  is  limited  by  the 
fact  that  It  does  not  correspond  to  any  directly  measurable  physical 
property,  but  is  merely  a  mathematical  function  arising  from  the 
form  of  the  definition  of  absolute  temperature.  Changes  of  entropy 
must  be  calculated  in  terms  of  quantities  of  heat,  and  must  be 
interpreted  in  a  similar  manner.  The  majority  of  thermodynamical 
problems  may  be  treated  without  any  r^erence  to  entropy,  but  it 
affords  a  convenient  method  of  expression  in  abstract  thermo- 
dynainics,  especially  in  the  consideration  of  irreversible  processes 
and  in  reference  to  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  heterogeneous 
systems. 

14.  Irreversible  Processes, — In  order  that  a  process  may  be 
strictly  reversible^  it  is  necessaiy  that  the  state  of  the  worldne 
substance  should  be  one  of  equilibrium  at  uniform  pressure  and 
temperature  throughout.  If  heat  passes  **  of  itself  "  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  temperature  by  conduction,  convection  or  radiation, 
the  transfer  cannot  be  reversed  without  an  expenditure  of  work. 
If  medianical  work  or  kinetic  energy  is  directly  converted  into 
heat  by  friction,  reversal  of  the  motion  does  not  restore  the  energy 
so  converted.  In  all  Such  cases  there  is  necessarily,  by  Carnot's 
principle,  a  loss  of  efficiency  or  available  energy,  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  entropy,  which  serves  as  a  convenient  measure  or 
criterion  of  the  loss.  A  common  illustration  of  an  irreversible 
process  is  the  expansion  of  a  eas  into  a  vacuum  or  against  a  pres- 
sure less  than  its  own.  In  tnis  case  the  work  of  expansion,  pdv, 
is  expended  in  the  first  instance  in  producing  kinetic  energy  of 
motion  of  parts  of  the  gas.  If  this  could  be  co-ordinated  and  utilized 
without  dissipation,  the  gas  might  conceivably  be  restored  to  its 
initial  state;  but  in  practice  violent  local  diiterences  of  pressure 
and  temperature  are  produced,  the  kinetic  energy  is  rapidly  con- 
verted into  heat  by  viscous  eddy  friction,  and  residual  differences 
of  temperature  are  equalized  by  diffusion  throughout  the  mass. 
Even  it  the  expansion  is  adiabatic,  in  the  sense  that  it  takes  place 
inside  a  non-conducting  enclosure  and  no  heat  is  supplied  from 
external  sources,  it  will  not  be  isentropic,  since  the  heat  supplied 
by  internal  friction  must  be  included  in  reckoning  the  change  of 
entropy.  Assuming  that  no  heat  is  supplied  from  external  Sources 
and  no  external  work  is  done,  the  intrinsic  energy  remains  constant 
by  the  first  law.  The  final  state  of  the  substance,  when  equilibrium 
has  been  restored,  may  be  deduced  from  this  condition,  if  the 
energy  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  co-ordinates.  But  the 
line  of  constant  energy  on 'the  diagram  does  not  represent  the  path 
of  the  transformation,  unless  it  be  suppxysed  to  be  effected  in  a 
series  of  infinitesimal  steps  between  each  of  which  the  substance 
is  restored  to  an  equilibrium  state.  An  irreversible  process  which 
permits  a  more  complete  experimental  investigation  is  the  steady 
now  of  a  fluid  in  a  tube  already  referred  to  in  section  10.  If  the 
tube  is  a  perfect  non-conductor,  and  if  there  arc  no  eddies  or 
frictional  aissipation,  the  state  of  the  substance  at  an^  point  of 
the  tube  as  to  ^,  p,  and  0,  is  represented  by  the  adiabatic  or  isen- 
tropic path,  dE^^pdv,  As  tne  section  of  the  tube  varies,  the 
change  of  Vdnetic  energy  of  flow,  dU,  is  represented  by  —vdp. 
The  flow  in  this  case  is  reversible,  and  the  state  of  the  fluid  is  the 
same  at  points  where  the  section  of  the  tube  is  the  same.  In 
practice,   however,   there   is   always   some    frictional    dissipation, 

fccompanied  by  an  increase  of  entropy  and  by  a  fall  of  pressure^ 
n  the  limiting  case  of  a  long  fine  tube,  the  bore  of  which  varies 
In  such  a  manner  that  U  is  constant,  the  state  of  the  substance 
along  a  line  of  flow  may  be  represented  by  the  line  of  constant 


total  heat,  if(E*f/w')"0;  but  in  the  case  of  a  porous  plug  or  small 
throttling  aperture,  the  steps  of  the  process  cannot  be  followed, 
though  the  final  state  is  the  same. 

In  any  small  rcN'ersible  change  in  which  the  substance  absorbs 
heat,  dHf  from  external  sources,  the  increase  of  entropy,  d^,  must 
be  equal  to  dH/S.  If  the  change  is  not  reversible,  but  the  final 
state  is  the  same,  the  change  of  entropy,  ^,  is  the  same,  but  it  is 
no  longer  egual  to  dH/e.  By  Carnot's  principle,  in  all  irreversible 
processes,  aHf$  must  be  algebraically  less  than  d^,  otherwise  it 
would  be  possible  to  devise  a  cycle  more  efficient  than  a  reversible 
cycle.  This  affords  a  useful  criterion  (see  Energetics)  between 
transformations  which  are  impossible  and  those  which  are  pos^ble 
but  irreversible.  In  the  special  case  of  a  substance  isolated  from 
external  heat  supply,  dH=»o,  the  change  of  entropy  is  zero  in  a 
reversible  process,  but  must  be  positive  if  the  process  is  not  rever- 
sible. The  entropy  cannot  diminish.  Any  cnange  involving  de- 
crease of  entropy  is  impossible.  The  entropy  tends  to  a  maximum, 
and  the  state  is  one  of  stable  equilibrium  when  the  value  of  the 
entropy  is  the  maximum  value  consistent  with  the  conditions  of 
the  problem. 

15.  Heterogeneous  Eguilibrium.^^ln  a  system,  as  distinguished 
from  a  homogeneous  substance,  con^sting  of  two  or  more  states 
or  phases,  a  similar  condition  of  equilibrium  applies.  In  any 
spontaneous  irreversible  change,  if  the  system  is  heat-isolated, 
there  must  be  an  increase  of  entropy.  The  total  entropy  of  the 
system  is  found  by  multiplying  the  entropy  per  unit  mass  of  the 
substance  in  each  state  by  the  mass  existing  in  that  state,  and 
adding  the  products  so  obtained.  The  simplest  case  to  consider 
is  that  of  equilibrium  between  solid  and  liquid,  or  liquid  and  vapour. 
The  more  general  case  is  discussed  in  the  article  Energetics,  and 
in  the  original  memoirs  of  Willard  Gibbs  and  others.  Since  the 
condition  of  heat-isolation  is  impracticable,  the  condition  of  maxi- 
mum entropy  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  directly  applied,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  find  a  more  convenient  method  of  expression.  If  dW  is 
the  external  work  done,  dH  the  heat  absorbed  from  external  sources, 
and  dE  the  increase  of  intrinsic  energy,  we  have  in  all  cases  by 
the  first  law,  dH-^E^dW,  Since  9di^  cannot  be  less  than  dH, 
the  difference  (Bd^-dE)  cannot  be  less  than  dW.  This  inequality 
holds  in  all  cases,  but  cannot  in  general  be  applied  to  an  irrever- 
sible change,  because  9d^  is  not  a  perfect  differential,  and  cannot 
be  evaluated  without  a  knowledge  of  the  path  or  process  of  trans- 
formation. In  the  special  case,  however,  m  which  the  transforma- 
tion is  conducted  in  an  isothermal  enclosure,  a  common  condition 
easily  realized  in  practice,  the  temperature  at  the  end  of  the  trans- 
formarion  is  reduced  to  its  initial  value  throughout  the  substance. 
The  value  of  0d^  is  then  the  same  as  d(0^),  which  is  a  perfect 
differential,  so  that  the  condition  may  be  written  d{4»-~E)^dW. 
The  condition  in  this  form  can  be  readily  applied  provided  that 
the  external  workdW  can  be  measured.  There  are  two  special 
cases  of  importance: — {a)  If  the  volume  is  constant,  or  dW''—o, 
the  value  of  the  function  (0^£)  cannot  diminish,  or  (£-^) 
cannot  increase,  if  the  temperature  is  kept  constant.  This  function 
may  be  represented,  for  each  state  or  phase  of  the  system  con- 
sidered, by  an  area  on  the  indicator  diagram  similar  to  that  repre- 
senting the  intrinsic  energy,  E.  The  product  90  may  be  represented 
at  any  point  such  as  D  in  Fig.  i  by  the  whole  area  d'DZ'VO  under 
the  isotnermal  B'D  and  the  adiabatic  DZ',  bounded  by  the  axes  of 
pressure  and  volume.  The  intrinsic  energy,  £,  is  similarly  repre- 
sented by  the  area  DZ'Vd  under  the  adiabatic  to  the  right  of  the 
isometric  Dd.  The  difference  O^E  is  represented  by  the  area 
e'l>dO  to  the  left  of  the  isometric  Dd  uncfer  the  isothermal  d'D. 
The  increment  of  this  area  (or  the  decrement  of  the  negative  area 
iS-^0)  at  constant  temperature  represents  the  external  work 
obtainable  from  the  substance  in  isothermal  expansion,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  decrement  of  the  intrinsic  energy  represents 
the  work  done  in  adiabatic  expansion.  The  function  /=£-90, 
has  been  called  the  "  free  energy  "  of  the  substance  by  Helmholtz, 
and  d4>  the  "bound  energy."  These  functions  do  not,  however, 
represent  energy  exisring  in  the  substance,  like  the  intrinsic  energy; 
but  the  increment  of  90  represents  heat  supplied  to,  and  the  decre- 
ment of  (£-90)  represents  work  obtainaole  from,  the  substance 
when  the  teniperature  is  kept  constant.  The  condition  of  stable 
equilibrium  01^  a  system  at  constant  temperature  and  volume  is 
that  the  total  /  should  be  a  minimum.  This  function  is  also 
called  the  *'  thermodynamic  potential  at  constant  volume  **  from 
the  analogy  with  the  condition  of  minimum  potential  energy  as  the 
criterion  ot  stable  equilibrium  in  statics. 

As  an  example,  we  may  apply  this  condition  to  the  case  of 
change  of  state.  If  J\  /'  represent  the  values  of  the  function 
for  unit  mass  of  the  substance  of  specific  volumes  v'  and  v"  m  the 
two  states  at  temperature  9  and  pressure  Py  and  if  a  mass  m  is  in 
the  state  ©',  and  i— m  in  the  state  v",  the  value  of  /  for  unit  mass 
of  the  mixture  is  m/'+(i-m)/'.  This  must  be  a  minimum  in 
the  state  of  equilibrium  at  constant  temperature.  Since  the 
volume  is  constant,  we  have  the  condition  tni''  +  (i—tw)»" con- 
stant. Since  d/=-0d9-/)di»,  we  have  also  the  relations 
d/7do' «  —  /> «  dJ'Idv',  at  constant  temperature.  Putting  dJ/dm = o 
at  constant  volume,  we  obtain  as  the  condition  of  equilibrium  of 
the  two  states  J'-^p'v'^r-^-p^v',    This  may  he  interpreted  as 
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the  equation  of  the  border  curve  giving  the  relation  between  p 
and  9^  but  is  more  easily  obtained  by  considering  the  equilibrium 
at  constant  pressure  instead  of  constant  volume. 

(6)  The  second  case,  which  is  of  greater  practical  utility,  is  that 
in  which  the  external  pressure*  />,  is  kept  constant.  In  this  case 
dW=pdv'=d{pv)t  a  penect  differential,  so  that  the  external  work 
done  IS  known  from  the  initial  and  final  states.  In  any  possible 
transformation  d{d4>-'E)  cannot  be  less  than  d(pv),  or  the  function 
(£— d^-f^)=*G  cannot  increase.  The  condition  of  stable  equili- 
brium is  that  G  should  be  a  minimum,  for  which  reason  it  has 
been  called  the  **  thermodynamic  potential  at  constant  pressure.'* 
The  product  pv  for  any  state  such  as  D  in  fip;.  i  is  represented 
by  the  rectan^  MDdO,  bounded  by  the  isopiestic  and  the  isometric 
through  D.  The  function  G  is  represented  by  the  negative  area 
B'DM  under  the  isothermal,  bounded  by  the  isopiestic  DM  and 
the  axis  of  pressure.  The  increment  of  $4>  is  always  greater  than 
that  of  the  total  heat  F'^E+pv,  except  in  the  special  case  of  an 
equilibrium  change  at  constant  temperature  and  pressure,  in  which 
case  both  are  ec^ual  to  the  heat  absorbed  in  the  change,  and  the 
function  G  remains  constant.  This  is  geometrically  obvious  from 
the  form  of  the  area  representing  the  function  on  the  indicator 
diagram,  and  also  follows  directly  from  the  first  law.  The  simplest 
application  of  the  thermodynamic  potential  is  to  questions  of 
change  of  state.  If  4>\  E\  v';  and  ^',  E',  v',  refer  to  unit  mass 
of  the  substance  in  the  first  and  second  states  respectively  in 
equilibrium  at  a  temperature  0  and  pressure  p,  the  heat  absorbed, 
L,  per  unit  mass  in  a  change  from  tne  first  to  the  second  state  is, 
by  definition  of  the  entropy,  equal  to  0(4/— 4/),  and  this  by  the 
first  law  is  equal  to  the  chaxige  of  intrinsic  eneigy,  E'—E\  plus 
the  external  work  done,  pip'—v'),  i.e.  to  the  change  of  total  heat, 
F'—F.  If  G'  and  G'  are  the  values  of  the  function  G  for  the  two 
states  in  equilibrium  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature,  we 
must  have  G'  —G",  Assuming  the  function  G  to  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  p  and  0,  this  condition  represents  the  relation  between 
p  and  d  Qorresponding  to  equilibrium  between  the  two  states,  which 
IS  the  solution  of  the  relation  (v'—j/)dpldB^LlB,  (5).  The  direct 
integration  of  this  equation  requires  that  L  and  v'— t/  should  be 
known  as  functions  ot  p  and  d,  and  cannot  generally  be  performed. 
As  an  example  of  one  of  the  few  cases  where  a  complete  solution 
is  possible,  we  may  take  the  comparatively  simple  case  equation 
(17),  ab-eady  considered,  which  is  approximately  true  for  the 
majority  of  vapours  at  moderate  pressures. 

Writinp:  formulae  (31)  and  (33}  for  the  energy  and  entropy  with 
indeterminate  constants  A  and  J3,  instead  of  taking  them  between 
limits,  we  obtain  the  following  expressions  for  the  thermodynamic 
functions  in  the  case  of  the  vapour: — 

4>' ^S^ogfi-R\og4>-ncpie'^A''    ....    (34] 

E'^s^-ncp+B' .     (35 

F'^S^-{n-^i)cP'^bp^B' (36 

G'«5d9(i-log^)-f/e<?logep-(c-6)p-i4VH-5''      .     (37 
J'  ^st0Sffi\ogJi-\-Re\og,p-A'e^B'     .        .        .     (38] 

The  function  J'  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  B  and  v  by  writing 
for  p  its  value,  namely,  RBl(v-{-c—b),  We  have  also  in  any  case 
the  relations 

dG'IdB  (/>  const)  ^4»'^dJ'ldB  (v  const)        .        .     (39) 
dG'/dp  (B  const)  = »,  dJ'/dv  (B  const)  »p      ,        .     (40) 

And  all  the  properties  of  the  substance  may  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  G  or  /  and  their  partial  differential  coefficients.  The  values 
of  the  corresponding  (unctions  for  the  liquid  or  solid  cannot  be 
accurately  expressed,  as  the  theoretical  variation  of  the  specific 
heat  is  unknown,  but  if  we  take  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pres- 
sure 5'  to  be  approximately  constant,  and  observe  the  small  residual 
variarion  dk  of  the  total  heat,  we  may  write 

F=^s'B+dh+B' (41) 

it>'  ^s'\osJB+d4>+A' (42) 

G'^Mi-\ogj9)+(dh~Bd4>)''A'B+B'      .        .     (43) 

where  d4>  is  the  corresponding  residual  variation  of  0',  and  is  easily 
calculated  from  a  table  of  values  of  h. 

To  find  the  border  curve  of  equilibrium  between  the  two  states, 
giving  the  saturation  pressure  as  a  function  of  the  temperature,  we 
have  merely  to  equate  the  values  of  G'  and  G'.  Rearranging  the 
terms,  and  dividing  throughout  by  ^,  we  obtain  an  equation  of  the 
form 

R  log./>=.4-B/d-(5'-5o)log^+(c-W/)/^+W«-d4»)    .     (44) 

in  which  B^B'—B',  and  A^A'-A'+s'-S^  The  value  of -4  is 
determined  by  observing  the  value  of  ^0  at  some  known  pressure 
^0,  e,g.  at  the  boiling-point.  The  value  of  B  is  determined  by 
observing  the  latent  heat,  Lq^F'o—F'o,  which  gives 

B  =^B''-B'^Lo+(s'-So)eo+(n  +  i)capo-bpf,+dhQ  .     (45) 

This  constant  may  be  called  the  absolute  latent  heat,  as  it  expresses 
the  thermal  value  of  the  change  of  state  in  a  manner  independent 
of  temperature. 

The  term  (dh/B—d4>)  depending  on  the  variation  of  the  specific 
heat  of  the  liquid  may  be  made  very  small  in  the  case  of  water  by 
a  proper  choice  of  the  constant  s*.    It  is  of  the  same  order  as  the 


probable  errors  of  observation,  and  may  be  n^lected  in  practice. 
(See  Vaporization,  §  16.)  The  expression  for  R  logp  for  an  im- 
perfect ^  of  this  type  differs  from  that  for  a  perfect  ^as  only  by 
the  addidon  of  the  term  (c— 6)p/d.  This  simple  result  is  generally 
true,  and  the  corresponding  expressions  for  G'  and  /'  are  valia, 
provided  that  c—b  in  formula  (17)  is  a  funcdon  of  the  temperature 
only.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  c  varies  invenely  as  the 
nth  power  of  the  temperature,  and  that  b  is  constant,  as  assumed 
in  deducing  the  expressions  for  0,  £,  and  F. 

Although  the  value  of  G  in  any  case  cannot  be  found  without 
that  of  ^,  and  although  the  consideration  of  the  properties  of  the 
thermodynamic  potential  cannot  in  any  case  lead  to  results  which 
are  not  directly  deducible  from  the  two  fundamental  laws,  it  affords 
a  convenient  method  of  formal  expression  in  abstract  thermo- 
dynamics for  the  condition  of  equilibrium  between  different  phases, 
or  the  criterion  of  the  possibility  of  a  transfoirmatlon.  For  such 
purely  abstract  purposes,  the  possibility  of  numerical  evaluation 
of  the  function  is  of  secondary  importance,  and  it  is  often  possible 
to  make  qualitative  deductions  with  regard  to  the  general  nature 
of  a  transformation  without  any  knowledge  of  the  actual  form  of 
the  function.  A  more  common  method  ch  procedure,  however,  is 
to  infer  the  general  relations  of  the  thermodynamic  potential  from 
a  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  equilibrium. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  arricli  to 
illustrate  or  explain  adequately  the  applications  which  have  been 
made  of  the  principles  of  thermodynamics,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  select  such  illustrations  only  as  are  required  for  other  reasons, 
or  could  not  be  found  elsewhere.  For  fuller  details  and  explana- 
tions of  the  elements  of  the  subject,  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  general  treatises  such  as  Baynes's  Thermodynamics  (Oxford), 
Tait's  Thermodynamics  (Edinburgh),  Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat 
(London),  Parker's  Thermodynamics  (Cambridge),  Clausius's 
Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat  (translated  by  Browne,  London),  and 
Preston's  Theory  of  Heai  (London).  One  or  two  chapters  on  the 
subject  are  also  generally  included  in  treatises  on  the  steam  engine, 
or  other  heat  engines,  such  as  those  of  Rankine,  Peny  or  Ewing. 
Of  greater  interest,  particularly  from  a  historical  point  of  view, 
are  the  original  papers  of  Joule,  Thomson  and  Rankine,  some  of 
which  have  been  reprinted  in  a  collected  form.  A  more  complete 
and  more  elaborate  treatment  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  foreign 
treatises,  such  as  those  of  Clausius,  Zeuner,  Duhem,  Bertrand, 
Planck  and  others. 

Alphabetical  Index  of  Symbols  Employed.     ^ 

B,  Thermodynamic  or  absolute  temperature. 

0,  Entropy.    Section  ij. 

6,  Covolume  of  molecules  of  gas.    Equation  (17). 

c,  Cq,  Co-aggreg:ation  volume  per  unit  mass.    Equation  (17). 

e.   Base  of  Napierian  logarithms. 

jB,  Intrinsic  energy  per  unit  mass.     Section  2, 

F^E+pv,  Total  heat.    Section  7. 

G,  /,  Thermodynamic  potential  functions.    Section  15. 


if.  Quantity  of  heat  (in  mechanical  units).    Section  2. 
Kf  k,  Adiabatic  and  isothermal  elasticities.    Equation  (7' 
Lt  Latent  heat  of  fusion  or  vaporization.    Equation  (5). 


Mf  Molecular  weight.    Section  8. 

m,  Mass  of  substance  or  molecule. 

n.  Index  in  expression  for  c.    Equation  (17). 

p.   Pressure  of  fluid,    po,  Initial  pressure. 

A  =  5o— 5o,  Constant  in  gas-equation  (17). 

5,  Specific  heat  of  gas  at  constant  pressure. 

5o,  Limiting  value  of  5  when  p =0.    Section  12. 

Sf    Specific  heat  of  gas  at  constant  volume. 

5o,  Limiting  value  of  5  when  p  =  o.    Section  12. 

s\  s",  Specific  heat  under  other  conditions.    Equation  (5). 

U,  Kinetic  energy  of  flow  of  fluid.    Section  10. 

tt,  Mean  velocity  of  gaseous  molecules.    Section  8. 

V^RBjp,  Ideal  volume  of  gas  per  unit  mass.    Equation  (17). 

r,   Specific  volume  of  fluici,  reciprocal  of  density. 

W,  External  work  done  by  fluid.  (H.  L.  C.) 

THERMOELECTRICITY,  i.  Fundamental  Phenomena,  — 
Alessandro  Volta  (1801)  showed  that  although  a  separation  of 
the  two  electricities  was  produced  by  the  contact  of  two  different 
metals  {Volta  Efect),  which  could  be  detected  by  a  sensitive 
electrometer,  a  continuous  current  of  corresponding  magnitude 
could  not  be  produced  in  a  purely  metallic  circuit  without  the 
interposition  of  a  liquid,  because  the  electromotive  force  at  one 
junction  was  exactly  balanced  by  an  equal  and  opposite  force 
at  the  other.  T.  J.  Seebeck  (1822),  employing  a  geivanometer 
then  recently  invented,  which  was  more  suited  for  the  detection 
of  small  electromotive  forces,  found  that  a  current  was  produced 
if  the  junctions  of  the  two  metals  were  at  different  temperatures. 
He  explained  this  effect  by  supposing  that  the  Volta  contact 
electromotive  force  varied  with  the  temperature,  so  that  the 
exact  balance  was  destroyed  by  unequal  heating.    The  intensity 
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of  the  current,  C,  for  any  given  pair  of  metak,  was  found  to  vary 
'directly  as  the  difference  of  temperature,  t—fy  between  the  hot 
and  cold  junctions,  and  inversely  as  the  resistance,  R^  of  the 
■circmt.  We  conclude  by  applying  Ohm's  law  that  the  electro- 
motive force,  JS,  of  the  thermocouple  may  be  approximately 
represented  for  small  differences  of  temperature  by  the  formula 
E^CR^pit-O    .        .        .        .        .    (I) 

2.  Thermoelectric  Poiver,  Series,  Inversion^ — The  limiting 
value,  dEldty  of  the  coefficient,  pj  for  an  infinitesimal  difference, 
iiy  between  the  junctions  is  called  the  Therfnodeelric  Power  of 
the  cotiple.  One  metal  (A)  is  said  to  be  thennoclectrically 
positive  to  another  (B),  if  positive  electricity  flows  from  A  to  B 
across  the  cold  junction  when  the  circuit  is  completed.  The 
^opposite  convention  is  sometimes  adopted,  but  the  above  is 
the  most '  convenient  in  practice,  as  the  drcuit  is  generally 
broken  at  or  near  the  cold  junction  for  the  insertion  of  the 
galvanometer.  Seebeck  found  that  the  metals  could  be  arranged 
in  a  Thermoelectric  Series y  in  the  order  of  their  power  when  com- 
bined with  any  one  metal,  such  that  the  power  of  any  thermo- 
<:ouple  py  composed  of  the  metals  A  and  B,  was  equal  to  the 
algebraic  difference  {p^—p")  of  their  powers  when  combined 
with  the  standard  metal  C.  The  order  of  the  metals  in  this 
rseries  was  found  to  be  different  from  that  in  the  corresponding 
Volta  series,  and  to  be  considerably  affected  by  variations  in 
purity,  hardness  and  other  physical  conditions.  J.  Cimunkig 
shortly  afterwards  discovered  the  phenomenon  of  Thermo- 
electric Ttiversiotij  or  the  change  of  the  order  of  the  metals  in  the 
thennoelectric  series  at  different  temperatures.  Copper,  for 
instance,  is  negative  to  iron  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is 
positive  to  it  at  300®  C.  or  above.  The  E.M.F.  of  a  copper- 
iron  thermocouple  reaches  a  maximum  when  the  temperature 
of  t^e  hot  junction  is  raised  to  270^  C,  at  which  temperature 
the  thermoelectric  power  vanishes  and  the  metals  are  said  to 
be  neutral  to  one  another.  Be3rond  this  point  the  E.M.F. 
diminishes,  vanishing  and  changing  sign  when  the  temperature 
of  the  hot  juncticm  is  nearly  as  much  above  the  neutral  point 
as  tihe  temperature  of  the  cold  junction  is  below  it.  Similar 
phenomena  occur  in  the  case  of  many  other  couples,  and  it  is 
fouiid  that  the  thermoelectric  power  p  is  not  in  general  a  con- 
■stant,  and  that  the  simple  Hnear  formula  (i)  is  applicable  only 
for  small  differences  of  temperature.  More  accurately  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  thermoelectromotive  force  in  any  given 
circuit  containing  a  series  of  different  metals  is  a  function  of  the 
temperatures  of  the  junctions  only,  and  is  independent  of  the 
distribution  of  the  temperature  at  any  intermediate  points,  pro- 
vided that  each  of  the  metals  in  the  series  is  of  uniform  quality. 
This  statement  admits  of  the  simple  mathematical  expression 
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where  p\  p^  &c.,  are  the  thermoelectric  powers  of  the  metals, 
and  /oi  i',  I'y  &c.,  the  temperatures  of  the  junctions.  There  are 
some  special  cases  oi  sufficient  practical  importance  to  be 
separately  stated. 

3,  Homogeneous  Circuit.  Strain  Hysteresis, — In  a  circuit 
consisting  of  a  single  metal,  no  current  can  be  produced  by  varia- 
tions of  temperature,  provided  that  the  metal  is  not  thereby 
strained  or  altered.  This  was  particularly  demonstrated  by 
the  experiments  of  H.  G.  Magnus.  The  effects  produced  by 
abrupt  changes  of  temperature  or  section,  or  by  pressing  together 
pieces  of  the  same  metal  at  different  temperatures,  are  probably 
to  be  explained  as  effects  of  strain.  A  number  of  interesting 
effects  of  this  nature  have  been  investigated  by  Thomson, 
F.  P.  Le  Roux,  P.  G.  Tait  and  others,  but  the  theory  has  not  as 
yet  been  fuUy  developed.  An  interesting  example  is  furnished 
by  an  experiment  due  to  F.  T.  Trouton  (Proc.  R.  S,  Duh.,  1886). 
A  piece  of  iron  or  steel  wire  in  the  circmt  of  a  galvanometer  is 
heated  in  a  flame  to  bright  redness  at  any  point.  No  effect  is 
noticed  so  long  as  the  flame  is  stationary,  but  if  the  flame  be 
moved  slowly  in  one  direction  a  current  is  observed,  which 
changes  its  direction  with  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  flame. 
The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  the  metal  is  trans- 


formed at  a  red  heat  into  another  modification,  as  is  proved  by 
simultaneous  changes  in  its  magnetic  and  electrical  properties. 
The  change  from  one  state  to  the  other  takes  place  at  a  higher 
temperature  on  heating  than  on  cooling.  The  junctions  of  the 
magnetic  and  the  non-magnetic  steel  are  therefore  at  different 
temperatures  if  the  flame  is  moved,  and  a  current  is  produced 
just  as  if  a  piece  of  different  metal  with  junctions  at  different 
temperatures  had  been  introduced  into  the  circuit.  Other 
effects  of  "  hysteresis  "  occur  in  aUoys  of  iron,  which  have  been 
studied  by  W.  F.  Barrett  {Trans,  R,  S,  Dub.,  January  1900). 

4.  Law  of  Successive  Temperatures^ — The  E.M.F.  of  a  given 
couple  between  any  temperatures  If  and  t'  is  the  algebraic  sum 
of  the  E.M.F.  between  f  and  any  other  temperature  /  and  the 
E.M.F.  between  f  and  t",  A  useful  result  of  this  law  is  that  it 
is  sufficient  to  keep  one  junction  always  at  some  convenient 
standard  temperature,  such  as  o^  C,  and  to  tabulate  only  the 
values  of  the  E.M.F.  in  the  circuit  corresponding  to  different 
temperatures  of  the  other  junction. 

5.  Law  of  Intermediate  Metals. — ^A  thermoelectric  circuit  may 
be  cut  at  any  point  and  a  wire  of  some  other  metal  introduced 
without  altering  the  E.M.F,  in  the  circuit,  provided  that  the 
two  junctions  with  the  metal  introduced  are  kept  at  the  same 
temperature.  This  law  is  commonly  applied  in  connecting  a 
thermocouple  to  a  galvanometer  with  coils  of  copper  wire,  the 
junctions  of  the  copper  wires  with  the  other  metals  being  placed 
side  by  side  in  a  vessel  of  water  or  otherwise  kept  at  the  same 
temperature.  Another  way  of  stating  this  law,  which,  though 
apparently  quite  different,  is  really  equivalent  in  effect,  is  the 
fdllowing.  The  E.M.F.  of  any  couple,  AB,  for  any  given  litnits 
of  temperature  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  E.M.F.S  between  the 
same  limits  of  temperature  of  the  couples  BC  and  CA  formed 
with  any  other  metal  C.  It  is  for  this  reason  unnecessary  to 
tabulate  the  E.M.F.S  of  all  possible  combinations  of  metals, 
since  the  E.M.F.  of  any  couple  can  be  at  once  deduced  by  addition 
from  the  values  given  by  its  components  with  a  single  standard 
metal.  Different  observers  have  chosen  different  metals  as 
the  standard  of  reference.  Tait  and  J.  A.  Fleming  select  lead 
on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  Thomson  effect  in  it,  as  ob- 
served by  Le  Roux.  Noll  adopts  mercury  because  it  is  easily 
purified,  and  its  physical  condidon  in  the  liquid  state  is  deter- 
minate; there  is,  however,  a  discontinuity  involved  in  passing 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  at  a  tempcratiu-e  of  -40®  C, 
and  it  cannot  be  used  at  all  with  some  metals,  such  as  lead,  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  dissolves  them.  Both 
lead  and  mercury  have  the  disadvantage  that  they  cannot  be 
employed  for  temperatures  much  above  300**  C.  Of  all  metals, 
copper  is  the  most  generally  convenient,  as  it  is  always  employed 
in  electrical  connexions  and  is  easily  obtained  in  the  annealed 
state  of  uniform  purity.  For  high  temperature  worit  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  platinimi,  which  would  be  an  ideal  standard 
for  all  purposes  on  account  of  its  constancy  and  infusibility, 
did  not  the  thermoelectric  prc^perties  oi  different  specimens 
differ  considerably. 

6.  Thermoelectric  Formulae. — On  the  basis  of  the  principles 
stated  above,  the  most  obvious  method  of  tabulating  the  observa- 
tions would  DC  to  rive  the  values  Et  of  the  E.M.F.  between  o*  C. 
and  t  for  each  metal  against  the  standard.  This  involves  no  assump- 
tions as  to  the  law  of  variation  of  E.M.F.  with  temperature,  but 
is  somewhat  cumbrous.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  found  that 
the  observations  can  be  represented  within  the  limits  of  experi- 
mental error  by  a  fairly  simple  empirical  formula,  at  least  for 
moderate  ranges  of  temperatures.  The  following  formulae  are  some 
of  those  employed  for  tnis  purpose  by  different  observers : — 

Et'^ht-^-cfi (Avenarius,  1863.) 

E%^al^hfi-\-c^ (General  tvpe.) 

logE^a+b/T-hchgT       .       .       .  (Becquerel,  1863.) 

Eit-n^-cd^f)  (2/*-(^+0)       .       .  (Tait,  1870.) 

£»+fi,°=io«^*-|-io"-^*"*»  .       .       .  (Barus,  1889.) 

<«a£-f6i£*-fc£»  ....  (Holbom  and  Wien,  1892.) 

£Ci-r)*&(/-0*'* (Paschen,  1893.) 

JS(M')=a(/-/)+&(/-0*        .       .       .  (Steele,  1894.) 

EiT'T^^mT'-mT^^Et^mt^     .       .  (Holman,  1896.) 

Et  =  bt-H  log  r/273,  (c  =  Ts.)     .  (Stanfield,  1898.) 

Et^-a+bt+cfi (Holbom  and  Day,  1 899.) 

Et'^at'^c(^+s'*{Tlog  .r-273  log  .275). 

(Where  s^s^+2cTt  and  c  is  small.  See  sec.  15.) 
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For  moderate  ranges  of  temperature  the  binomial  formula  of  M.  P. 
Avenarius  is  generally  sufficient,  and  has  been  employed  by  many 
observers.  It  is  figured  by  Avenarius  (Pog^.  Ann.,  119,  p.  iio6) 
as  a  semi-circle,  but  it  is  really  a  parabola  with  its  axis  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  £,  and  its  vertex  at  the  point  t™  -^bjac,  which  ^ves 
the  neutral  temperature.  We  have  also  the  relations  dEJdi^b'i-2ct 
and  (PE/dfi^==2c,  The  first  relation  gives  the  thermoelectric  power 
p  at  any  temperature,  and  b  probably  the  most  convenient  method 
of  stating  results  in  all  cases  in  which  this  formula  is  applicable. 
A  discussion  of  some  of  the  exponential  formulae  is  given  by  S.  W. 
Holman  (Phil.  Mag,,  41,  p.  465,  June  1896). 

7.  Experimental  Results, — In  the  following  comparative  table 
of  the  results  of  different  observers  the  values  are  referred  to  lead. 
Before  the  time  of  Tait's  researches  such  data  were  of  little  interest 
or  value,  on  account  of  insufficient  care  in  securing  the  purity  of 
the  materials  tested;  but  increased  facilities  in  this  respect,  com- 
bined with  great  improvements  in  electrical  measurements,  have 
put  the  question  on  a  different  footing.  The  comparison  of  inde- 
pendent results  shows  in  many  cases  a  remarkable  concordance, 
and  the  data  are  becoming  of  great  value  for  the  testing  of  various 
theories  of  the  relations  between  heat  and  electricity. 


wires.  Noll  employed  mercury  thermometers,  but  a?  he  worked 
over  a  small  range  with  vapour  baths,  it  is  probable  that  he  did 
not  experience  any  trouble  from  immersion  corrections.  He  does 
not  record  any  systematic  deviations  from  the  formula.  Dewar 
and  Fleming,  working  at  very  low  temperatures,  were  compelled 
to  use  the  platinum  thermometer,  atid  expressed  their  results  in 
terms  of  the  platinum  scale.  Their  observations  were  probably  free 
from  immersion  errors,  but  they  record  some  deviations  from  the 
formula  which  they  consider  to  he  beyond  the  possible  limits  of  error 
of  their  work.  The  writer  has  reduced  their  results  to  the  scale 
of  the  gas  thermometer,  assuming  the  boiling-point  o[  oxygen  to  be 
-182-5*^  C. 

9.  Peltier  Effect--The  discovery  by  J.  C.  A.  Peltier  (1834) 
that  heat  is  absorbed  at  the  jiinctioa  of  two  metals  by  passing  a 
current  through  it  in  the  same  diiection  as  the  current  produced 
by  heating  it,  was  recognized  by  Joule  as  affording  a  clue  to 
the  source  of  the  energy  of  the  current  by  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  thermodynamics.  Unlike  the  iiktional  geaeratioki 
of  heat  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  conductor,  which  Joule  (1841) 


Table  I.— Thermoelectric  power,  p=dE/dt,  in  microvolts  at  50°  C.  of  pure  metals  with  respect  to  lead.  (The  mean 
change,  2c^^E/dfi,  of  the  thermoelectric  power  per  degree  C.  over  the  range  covered  by  the  experiments,  is  added  in 
each  case.) 


Metal. 

Tait  (©• 

to  300*). 

Stcdc  (o- 

to  100"). 

NoU  (©• 

to  200*). 

Dewar  and  Heming 
(4- too*  to  —  aoo°). 

P- 

2C. 

P' 

2C. 

p. 

2C. 

P^ 

2C. 

Aluminium               .       . 

— 0*56 

4-0039 

-0^42 

+  •0021 

—0-41 

+  -OOI74 

-0-394 

+•00398 
+  •02817 

Antimony 

+42-83 

+•1450* 

.    .  ••■ 

+3-210 

Bismuth     .... 

.  . 

-76-870 

08480 

Cadmium  .... 

+4-75 

+  •0429 

+4'79 

+  •0389 

+4-71 

+  •0339 

+4-792 

+ -02365 

Carbon       .... 

+12-795 

+  •03251 

Copper       .... 
Cobalt       .... 

-t-i-8i* 

+•0095 

+3-37 

+•0122 

+3-22 

+.0080 

+3-156 

+•00683 

, , 

. . 

-19.252 

-•0734 

,  , 

Gold 

+3-30 

+  •0102 

+3-19 

+•0131 

+3- 10 

+  •0063 
-•0306 

+i'-l6i 

+•00315 

Iron 

+I4'74 

—0487 

+  11-835 

+14-522 

01330 

Steel  (piano) 

Steel  (Mni2%)       .       . 

+9-75 

-•0328 

• 

+9600 

01092 

♦ , 

-^5-73 

—00445 

Magnesium 

+I-75* 

—0095 

-O1I13 

+  •0019 

— 0»I26 

+'00353 

Mercury    .... 

-4.0} 
-20-58 

—0086 

Nickel        .... 

-24-23* 
— 8*04 

— 0512 

.  , 

0302 

-18-87 

—05639 

Palladium 

—0359 

— 9«ioo 

—04714 

Platinum   .... 

--I-I5* 

— Olio 

-4.09 

02II 

--4"347 

-•03708 

Silver.        ...       . 

-f2-86 

+  0150 

+3-07 

+•0115 

+2-68 

+•0076 

+3-317 

+•00714 

Thallium    .... 

.  , 

+176 

—0077 

Tin 

— o-i6 

+•0055 

—0-091 

+  •0004 

—0-067 

+  •0019 

+0-057 

+•00021 

Zinc 

+3-51 

+  0240 

+i-77» 

+•0195 

+3-318 

+  •0172 

+3-233 

+•01040 

Explanation  of  Table, — The  figures  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
represent  discrepancies  which  are  probably  caused  by  impurities  in 
the  specimens.  At  the  time  of  Tait's  work  in  1873  it  was  difikult, 
if  not  impossible,  in  many  cases  to  secure  pure  materials.  The 
work  of  the  other  three  observers  dates  from  189A-95.  The  value 
of  the  thermoelectric  power  dE/dt  at  50®  C.  is  taken  as  the  mean 
value  between  o®  ancl  100**  C,  over  which  range  it  can  be  most 
accurately  determined.  The  values  of  tPE/dfi  agree  as  well  as  can 
be  expected,  considering  the  difference  of  the  ranges  of  temperature 
and  tne  great  variety  in  the  methods  of  observation  adopted;  tliey 
are  calculated  assuming  the  parabolic  formula,  which  is  certainly 
in  many  cases  inadequate.  Noll's  values  apply  to  the  temperature 
of  +100®  C,  Dewar  and  Fleming's  to  that  of  —100®  C,  approxi- 
mately. 

In  using  the  above  table  to  find  the  value  of  E  or  dE/dt  at  any 
temperature  or  between  any  limits,  denoting  by  p  the  value  of 
dE/dt  at  50"  C,  and  by  2c  the  constant  value  of  the  second  coeffi 
J  ha 


cient,  we  have  the  following  equations : — 

dE/dt— p-\-2c(t—$o),  at  any  temperature  /,  Cent. 
E(t.tO  =  {l-n(P+c{t'\^f -100)) 


.     (3) 
....     (4) 
for  the  E.M.F.  between  any  temperature  t  and  /'. 

8.  Methods  of  Observation, — In  Tait's  observations  the  E.M.F. 
was  measured  oy  the  deflection  of  a  mirror  galvanometer,  and  the 
temperature  by  means  of  a  mercury  thermometer  or  an  auxiliary 
thermocouple.  He  states  that  the  deviations  from  the  formula 
were  "  quite  within  the  limits  of  error  introduced  by  the  altera- 
tion of  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  with  rise  of  temperature,  the 
deviations  of  the  mercury  thermometers  from  the  absolute  scale, 
and  the  non-correction  of  the  indications  of  the  thermometer  for 
the  long  column  of  mercury  not  immersed  in  the  hot  oil  round  the 
junctions."  The  latter  correction  may  amount  to  about  10®  C.  at 
350®.  Later  observers  have  generally  employed  a  balance  method 
(some  modification  of  the  potentiometer  or  Poggendorf  balance) 
Tor  measuring  the  E.M.F.  The  range  of  Steele's  observations  was 
too  small  to  show  any  certain  deviation  from  the  formula,  but  he 
notes  capricious  changes  attributed  to  change  of  condition  of  the 


proved  to  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current,  the  Peltier 
effect  is  reversible  with  the  current,  and  being  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  first  power  of  the  current,  changes  sign  when  the 
current  is  reversed.  The  effect  is  most  easily  shown  by  con- 
necting a  voltaic  cell  to  a  thermopile  for  a  short  interval,  tiien 
quickly  (by  means  of  a  suitable  key,  such  as  a  Pohl  commutator 
with  the  cross  connectors  removed)  disconnecting  the  pile  from 
the  cell  and  connecting  it  to  a  galvanoikieter,  which  will  indicate 
a  current  in  the  reverse  direction  through  the  pile,  and  approxi- 
mately proportional  to  the  original  current  in  intensity,  provided 
that  the  other  conditions  of  the  experiment  are  constant.  It 
was  by  an  experiment  of  this  kind  that  Quintus  IciHus  (1853) 
verified  the  proportionaHty  of  the  heat  absorbed  or  generated 
to  the  first  power  of  the  current.  It  had  been  observed  by 
Peltier  and  A.  E.  Becquerel  that  the  intensity  of  the  effect 
depended  on  the  thermoelectric  power  of  the  junction  and  was 
independent  of  its  form  or  dimensions.  The  order  of  the  metals 
in  respect  of  the  Peltier  effect  was  found  to  be  the  same  as  the 
thermoelectric  series.  But  on  account  of  the  diflaculty  of  the 
measurements  involved,  the  verification  of  the  accurate  relation 
between  the  Peltier  effect  and  thermoelectric  power  was  left 
to  more  recent  times.  If  C  is  the  intensity  of  the  oirrent  through 
a  simple  thermocouple,  the  junctions  of  which  are  at  tempera- 
tures /  and  f,  a  quantity  of  heat,  P  X  C,  is  absorbed  by  the 
passage  of  the  current  per  second  at  the  hot  junction,  /,  and  a 
quantity,  P'XC,  is  evolved  at  the  cold  junction,  i'.  The  co- 
efficients, P  and  P',  are  called  coefficients  of  the  Peltier  efffect, 
and  may  be  stated  in  calories  or  joules  per  ampere-second. 
The  Peltier  coefficient  may  also  be  expressed  in  volts  or  micro- 
volts, and  may  be  regarded  as  the  measure  of  an  E.M.F.  located 
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at  the  junction,  and  transforming  heat  into  electrical  energy  or 
vice  versa.  If  iS  is  the  whole  resistance  of  the  circuit,  and  E 
the  E.M.F.  of  the  couple,  and  if  the  flow  of  the  current  does  not 
produce  any  other  thermal  effects  in  the  circuit  besides  the  Joule 
and  Peltier  e£Eects,  we  should  find  by  aj>plying  the  principle  of 
the  conservation  of  energy,  ix,  by  equating  the  balance  of  the 
heat  absorbed  by  the  Peltier  effects  to  the  heat  generated  iii 
the  circuit  by  the  Joule  effect, 

(P-P0C«C«2?i»£C.whenceE«P-P'  .  .  (5) 
If  we  might  also  regard  the  couple  as  a  reversible  thermo- 
dynamic engine  for  converting  heat  into  work,  and  might 
neglect  irreversible  effects,  such  as  conduction,  which  are 
independent  of  the  ciurent,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  ratio 
of  the  heat  absorbed  at  the  hot  junction  to  the  heat  evolved 
at  the  cold  junction,  namely,  PIP*y  to  be  the  same  as  the  ratio 
TIT  of  the  absolute  temperatures  of  the  junctions.  This  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  given  by  R.  J.E.  Clausius  (1853)  that  the 
Peltier  effect  varied  directly  as  the  absolute  temperature,  and 
that  the  E.M.F.  of  the  couple  should  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  juncti^ms. 

10.  Thomson  Effect, — ^Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  had  already 
pointed  out  {Proc,  R.S,  Edin,,  1851)  that  this  conclusion  was  in- 
consistent with  the  known  facts  of  thermoelectric  inversion^ 

(i)  The  E.M.F.  was  not 
a  linear  function  of  the 
temperature  difference, 
(a)  If  the  Peltier  effect 
was  proportional  to  the 
thermoelectric  power  and 
changed  sign  with  it,  as 
all  experiments  appeared 
to  indicate,  there  would 
be  no  absorption  of  heat 
in  the  circuit  due  to  the 
Peltier  effect,  and  there- 
fore no  thermal  source  to 
account  for  the  energy  of 
the  current,  in  the  case 
in  which  the  hot  junction 
was  at  or  above  the 
neutral  temperature.  He 
_  therefore    predicted    that 

Fig.  I,— Diagram  of  Apparatus  for  there  must  be  a  reversible 
Demonstrating  the  Thomson  Effect.      absorption  of  heat  in  some 

other  part  of  the  circuit 
due  to  the  flow  of  the  current  through  the  unequally  heated 
conductors.  He  succeeded  a  few  years  afterwards  in  verifying 
this  remarkable  prediction  by  the  experimental  demonstration 
that  a  current  of  positive  electricity  flowing  from  hot  to  cold 
in  iron  produced  an  absorption  of  heat,  as  though  it  possessed 
negative  specific  heat  in  the  metal  iron.  He  also  succeeded  in 
showing  that  a  current  from  hot  to  cold  evolved  heat  in  copper, 
but  the  effect  was  smaller  and  more  difficult  to  observe  than  in 
iron. 

The  Thomson  effect  may  be  readily  demonstrated  as  a  lecture 
experiment  by  the  foUowmg  methocf  (fig.  l).  A  piece  of  wire 
(No.  28)  about  4  cm.  long  is  soldered  at  either  end  A,  B  to  thick 
■wires  (No.  12),  and  is  heated  100®  to  150**  C.  by  a  steady  current 
from  a  storage  cell  adjusted  by  a  suitable  rheostat.  The  experi- 
mental wire  AB  is  connected  m  parallel  with  about  a  metres  of 
thicker  wire  (No.  22),  which  is  not  appreciably  heated.^  A  low- 
resistance  galvanometer  is  connected  oy  a  very  fine  wire  (2  to 
3  mdft)'  to  the  centre  C  of  the  experimental  wire  AB,  and  also  to 
the  middle  point  D  of  the  parallel  wire  so  as  to  forni  a  Wheatstone 
bridge.  The  balance  is  adjusted  by  shunting  either  AD  or  BD 
with*  a  "box,  S,  containing  20  to  100  ohms.  All  the  wires  iti  the 
quadrilatersd  must  be  of  the  same  metal  as  AB,  to  avoid  accidental 
thermoelectric  effects  which  would  obscure  the  result.  If  the 
current  flowg  from  A  to  B  there  will  be  heat  absorbed  in  AC  and 
evolved  in  CB  \}y  the  Thomson  effect,  if  the  specific  heat  of  elec- 
tricity in  AB  IS  positive  as  in  copper.  When  the  current  19 
reversed,  the  temperature  of  AC  will  be^  raised  and  that  of  CB 
lowered. by. the  ;reversal  of  the  ^ect. .  This  will  disturb  the  resist- 
ance balance  by  an  amount  which  can  be  measured  by  the  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer,  or  by  the  cnani^e  of  the  shunt-box,  S,  required 
to  restore  l^he  balance.    Owing  to  the  small  size  oif  the  experimental 


wire,  the  method  is  very  quick  and  aensitsve,  and  the  apparatus 
can  be  set  up  in  a  few  mmutes  when  once  the  experimental  quadri- 
laterals have  been  made.  It  works  very  well  with  platinum,  iron 
and  copper.  It  was  applied  with  elaborate  modifications  by  the 
writer  in  M8^  to  determine  the  value  of  the  Thomson  effect  in 
platinum  in  absolute  measure,  and  has  recently  been  applied  with 
further  improvements  by  R.  O.  King  to  measure  the  effect  in 
copper. 

11.  Thomson^ s  Theory, — Taking  account  of  the  Thomson 
effect,  the  thermodynamical  theory  of  the  couple  was  satis- 
factorily completed  by  Thomson  {Trans,  R,  S,  Ed^n,,  1854).  If 
the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  and  converted  into  electrical 
energy,  when  imit  quantity  of  electricity  (one  ampere-second) 
flows  from  cold  to  hot  through  a  difference  of  temperature,  dt, 
be  represented  by  sdt,  the  coefficient  s  is  called  the  specific  heat 
of  electricity  in  the  metal,  or  simply  the  coefficient  of  the  Thomson 
effect.  Like  the  Peltier  coefficient,  it  may  be  measured  in  joules 
or  calories  per  ampere-second  per  degree,  or  more  conveniently 
and  simply  in  microvolts  per  degree. 

Consider  an  elementary  couple  of  two  metals  A  and  B  for  which 
s  has  the  values  s*  and  s'  respectively,  with  junctions  at  the  tempera- 
ture T  and  T'{-dT  (absolute),  at  which  the  coefficients  ot  the 
Peltier  effect  are  P  and  P+dP,  Equating  the  quantity  of  heat 
absorbed  to  the  quantity  of  electrical  ene^^  generated,  we  have 
by  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics  the  relation 

dE(dT:=dPldT+{s'-s'^  ...  (6) 
If  we  apply  the  second  law,  regarding  the  couple  as  a  reversible 
engine,  and  cocsidering  only  the  reversible  effects,  we  obtain 

{s'-^s')IT^^diPm/dT  ...  (7) 
Eliminating  (5'— 5*0  we  find  for  the  Peltier  effect 

.    .  P^TdE/dT^Tp     .         .         ,         .      (8) 

Whence  we  obtain  for  the  difference  of  the  specific  heats 

(s'''s')^^TtPB/dT^^-'Tdp/dT  .         .      (9) 

From  these  relations  we  observe  that  the  Peltier  effect  P,  and 
the  difference  of  the  Thomson  effects  (,$'—5'),  for  any  two  metals 
are  easily  deduced  from  the  tabulated  values  of  dE/dt  and  (PE/dt^ 
respectively.  The  si^  in  the  above  equations  are  chosen  on  the 
assumption  that  positive  electricity  flows  from  cold  to  hot  in  the 
metal  s'.  The  signs  of  the  Peltier  and  Thomson  effects  will  be  the 
same  as  the  signs  of  the  coefficients  given  in  Table  I.,  if  we  suppose 
the  metal  5'  to  be  lead,  and  assume  that  the  value  of  s'  may  be 
taken  as  zero  at  all  temperatures. 

12.  Experimental  VertJ^ation  of  Thomson's  Theory, — In  order  to 
justify  tne  assumption  involved  in  the  application  of  the  second 
law  of  thermodynamics  to  the  theory  of  the  thermocouple  in  the 
manner  above  specified,  it  would  be  necessary  and  sufficient,  as 
Thomson  pointea  out  {Phil,  Mcg.y  December  1852),  to  make  experi- 
ments to  verify  quantitatively  the  relation  P/T^dE/dT  between 
the  Peltier  effect  and  the  thermoelectric  power.  A  fqmJitative 
relation  was  known  at  that  time  to  exist,  but  no  absolute  measure- 
ments of  sufficient  accuracy  had  been  made.  The  most  accurate 
measurements  of  the  heat  absorption  due  to  the  Peltier  effect  at 
present  available  are  probably  those  of  H.  M-  Tahn  (Wied,  Ann,, 
34»  P*  755f  1888).  He  enclosed  various  metallic  junctions  in  a 
Bunsen  ice  calorimeter,  and  observed  the  evolution  of  heat  per 
hour  with  a  current  of  about  i  -6  amperes  in  either  direction.  The 
Peltier  effect  was  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  effect,  but  could 
be  separated  from  the  Joule  effect  owing  to  the  reversal  of  the 
current.  The  values  of  dE/dT  for  the  same  specimens  of  metal 
at  o"  C.  were  determined  by  experiments  between  4-20**  C.  and 
-^20**  C.  The  results  of  his  observations  are  contained  in  the 
following  table,  heat  absorbed  being  reckoned  positive  as  in 
Table  I.:— 

Table  II. 


Tberrao* 
couple. 

dB/dT 

P»TdE/dT 

Heatcak. 

Heat  observed 

MicTftvolU 

MiczDvolts 

Calories 

Calories 

per  dcg. 

ata'C 

pec  hour. 

pec  hour. 

£"-Ag 

+2-12 

+579 

+0-495 

+0-413 

Cu-Fe 

+  11-28 

+3079 

+2-640 

+3-163 

Cu-Pt 

-1-40 

-382 

-0.327 

-0.320 

Cu-Zn 

+  I-5I 

+412 

+0-353 

+0-585 

£"-f.^ 

+264 

+72  X 

+0-617 

+0-6x6 

Cu-Ni 

-2003 

-5468 

-4680 

-4-362 

The  agreement  between  the  observed  and  calculated  values  in  the 
last  two  columns  is  as  good  as  can  be  expected  considering  the 
great  difficulty  of  measuring  such  small  quantities  of  heat.  The 
analogous  reversible  heat  effects  which  occur  at  the  junction  of  a 
metal  and  an  electrolyte  were  also  investigated  by  Jahn,  but  he 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  so  complete  an  agreement  with  theory 
in  this  case. . 
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13.  Tait^s  Hypothesis. — From  general  considerations  concern- 
ing minimum  dissipation  of  energy  (Proc,  R.  5.  Edin.,  1867-68), 
Tait  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  thermal  and  electric 
conductivities  of  metals  varied  inversely  as  the  absolute  tem- 
perature, and  that  the  specific  heat  of  electricity  was  directly 
proportional  to  the  same."  Subsequent  experiments  led  him 
to  doubt  this  conclusion  as  regards  conductivity,  but  his  thermo- 
electric experiments  (Proc.  R.  S.  Edin.,  December  1870)  appeared 
to  be  in  good  agreement  with  it.  If  we  adopt  this  hypothesis, 
and  substitute  5=  acT,  where  c  is  a  constant,  in  the  fundamental 
equation  (9),  we  obtain  at  once  cPE/dT^=  —2  {c^—c"),  which  is 
immediately  integrable,  and  gives 

dEldt=p  =  2(to-0  {c'-c')    ....      (10) 
Et^t'-^it-nic'-c')  {2/o-(/+/01     .      .        .      (") 

where  to  is  the  temperature  of  the  neutral  point  at  which 
dE/di=o.  This  is  the  equation  to  a  parabola,  and  is  equivalent 
to  the  empirical  formula  of  Avenarius,  with  this  difference, 
that  in  Tait's  formula  the  constants  have  all  a  simple  and 
direct  interpretation  in  relation,  to  the  theory.  Tait's  theory 
and  formula  were  subsequently  assimflated  by  Avenarius  (Pogg. 
Ann.,  149,  p.  372,  1873),  and  are  now  generally  attributed 
to  Avenarius  in  foreign  periodicals. 

In  accordance  with  this  hypothesis,  the  curves  representing 
the  variations  of  thermoelectric  power,  dEjdt,  with  temperature 
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Fig.  2.— Temperature  by  Thermocouple.    Difference  from 
Tait*s  Formula* 

are  straight  lines,  the  slope  of  which  for  any  couple  is  equal  to 
the  difference  of  the  constants  2{d-c'^.  The  diagram  con- 
structed by  Tait  on  this  principle  is  fully  explained  and  illus- 
trated in  many  text-books,  and  has  been  generally  adopted  as 
embodying  in  a  simple  form  the  fundamental  phenomena  of 
thermoelectricity. 

14.  Experimental  Verification. — ^Tait's  verification  of  this  hypo- 
thesis consisted  in  showing  that  the  experimental  curves  of  E.M.F. 
were  parabolas  in  most  cases  within  the  limits  of  error  of  his  obser- 
vations. He  records,  however,  certain  notable  divergencies,  parti- 
cularly in  the  case  of  iron  and  nickel,  and  many  others  have  since 
come  to  light  from  other  observations.  It  should  also  be  remarked 
that  even  if  the  curves  were  not  parabolas,  it  would  always  be 
possible  to  draw  parabolas  to  agree  closely  with  the  observations 
over  a  restricted  range  of  temperature.  When  the  question  is 
tested  more  carefully,  either  by  taking  more  accurate  measurements 
of  temperature,  or  by  extending  the  observations  over  a  wider 
range,  it  is  found  that  there  are  systematic  deviations  from  the 
parabola  in  the  majority  of  cases,  which  cannot  be  explained  by 
errors  of  experiment.  A  more  accurate  verification  of  these  rela- 
tions, both  at  high  and  low  extremes  of  temperature,  has  become 
possible  of  late  years  owing  to  the  development  of  the  theory  and 
application  of  tne  platinum  resistance  thermometer.  (See  Ther- 
mometry.) The  curves  in  fig.  2  illustrate  the  differences  from  the 
parabolic  formula,  measured  m  degrees  of  temperature,  as  observed 
by  H.  M.  Tory  {B.A.  Report,  1897).  The  deviations  for  the  copper- 
iron  couple,  and  for  the  copper  cast-iron  couple  over  the  range 
o*  to  200®  C,  appear  to  be  ot  the  order  of  i**  C,  and  were  carefully 
verified  by  repeated  and  independent  series  of  observations.  The 
deviations  of  the  plarinum  and  platinum-rhodium   lo  per  cent. 


couple  over  the  range  o^  to  looo**  C.  are  shown  on  a  smaller  ^a2e» 
and  are  seen  to  be  of  a  similar  nature*  but  rather  greater  in  pro^ 
portion.  It  should  be  observed  that  these  deviations  are  continuous, 
and  differ  in  character  from  the  abrupt  changes  observed  by  Tait 
in  special  cases.  A  number  of  similar  deviations  at  temperatures 
below  o®  C.  were  found  by  the  writer  in  reducing  the  curves  repre- 
senting the  observations  of  Dewar  and  Fleming  {Phil.  Mc^.,  July 
1895)  to  the  normal  scale  of  temperature  from  the  platinum  scale 
in  which  they  are  recorded.  In  many  cases  the  deviations  do  not 
appear  to  favour  any  simple  hypothesis  as  to  the  mode  of  variation 
of  s  with  temperature,  but  as  a  rule  the  indication  is  that  s  is  nearly 
constant,  or  even  diminishes  with  rise  erf  temperature.  It  may  be 
interesting  therefore  to  consider  the  effect  of  one  or  two  other 
simple  hypotheses  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  variation  of  s  with  T, 
15.  Other  Assumptions. — If  we  take  the  analogy  of  a  perfect 
gas  and  assume  5= constant,  we  have 


dE'ldJ^^  "s/T,  dEidT^s  log  .ro/r 

EcT-rj-'sT  log  eTo/T-sT'iog  .Tq/T 


(12) 
(13) 


where  T  and  7^  are  the  temperatures  of  the  junctions,  and  To  is 
the  neutral  temperature^  These  formulae  are  not  so  siipple  and 
convenient  as  Tait's,  though  apparently  founded  on  a  more  simple 
assumption,  but  they  frequently  represent  the  observations  more 
closely.  If  we  suppose  that  s  is  not  quite  constant,  but:  increases 
or  diminishes  slightly  with  change  of  temperature  according  to  a 
linear  formula  s^so-\-2cT  (in  which  ^o  represents  the  constant  part 
of  s,  and  c  may  have  either  sign),  we  obtain  a  more  general  formula 
which  is  evidently  the  sum  of  the  two  previous  solutions  and  may 
be  made  to  cover  a  greater  variety  of  cases.  Another  simple  and 
possible  assumption  is  that  made  by  A.  Stansfield  (Phil.  Mag., 
July  1898),  that  the  value  of  5  varies  inversely  as  the  absolute 
temperature.    Putting  5=^/7",  we  obtain 


£fr-r;=c  log  .r/r-c(r-r)/ro 


(H) 


which  is  equivalent  to  the  form  given  1^  Stansfield,  but  with  the 
neutral  temperature  To  explicitly  included,  i^dcording  to  this 
formula,  the  Peltier  effect  is  a  linear  function  ^  the  temperature. 
It  may  appear  at  first  sight  astonishing  that  it  should  be  possible 
to  apply  so  many  different  assumptions  to  the  solution  of  one  and 
the  same  problem.  In  many  cases  .a  formula  of  tlM-"la«t-  type 
would  be  quite  inapplicable,  as  Stansfield  remarks,'  but  the  differ- 
ence between  the  three  is  often  mtich  less  than  ^might  be  supposed. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  lOper  cent.  Rh»  Ft.— Pt^^caupte,  if  we 
calculate  three  formulae  of  the  above  types  to  satisfy  the  same 
pair  of  observations  at  o**— 445**  and  o°  — 1009**  C,  we  shall  find 
that  the  formula  ^ —constant  lies  midway  between  that  of  Tait 
and  that  of  Stansfield,  but  the  difference  between  the  formulae  is 
of  the  same  order  as  that  between  different  obseryere.  In  this 
particular  case  the  parabolic  formula  appears  to  be-  undoubtedly 
inadequate.  The  writer's  observations  agree  niore  nearly  with  the 
assumption  5*»constant,  those  of  Stansfield  with  s=c/T.  Many 
other  formulae  have  been  suggested.  L.  F.  C.  Holbom  and  A.  Day 
(Berl.  Akad.f  1899)  have  gone  back  to  Tait's  method  at  high  tempera- 
tures, employing  arcs  of  parabolas  for  limited  ranges.  But  since 
the  parabolic  formula  is  certainly  erroneous  at  low  temperatures, 
it  can  hardly  be  trusted  for  extrapolation  above  1000°  C. 

16.  AbsoltUe  Measurement  of  Thomson  Effect. — ^Another  method 
of  verifying  Tait's^  hypothesis,  of  greater  difficulty  but  of  con- 
siderable interest,  is  to  measure  the  absolute  value  of  the  heat 
absorbed  by  the  Thomson  effect,  and  to  observe  whether  or  not 
it  varies  with  the  temperature.  Le  Roux  {Ann,  Chim.^  Phys^t  Xi. 
p.  201,  1867)  made  a  number  of  relative  measi^ren^ents  of  the 
effect  in  different  metals,  which  agreed  qualitatively  with  obser- 
vations of  the  thermoelectric  power,  and  showed  that  the  effect 
was  proportional  to  the  current  for  a  given  temperature  gradient. 
Batelli  has  applied  the  same  method  {AcccuL  Sci.  Turing  1886)  to 
the  absolute  measurement.  He  observed  with  a  thermocouple  the 
difference  of  temperature  (about  'Oi**  C.)  produced  by  the  Thomson 
effect  in  twenty  minutes  between  two  mercury  calorimeters,  Bi 
and  Bs,  surrounding  the  central  portions  of  a  pair  of  rods  arranged 
as  in  Le  Roux's  method  (see  fig.  3).    The  value  of  the  Thomson 
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Fig.  3.— Thomson  Effect.     Batelli  (Le  Roux's  Method). 

effect  was  calculated  by  multiplying  this  difference  of  temperature 
by  the  thermal  capacity  of  either  calorimeter,  and  dividing  by  the 
current,  by  the  number  of  seconds  in  twenty  minutes,  and  by 
twice  the  difference  of  temperature  (about  20°)  between  the  ends 
a  and  b  of  either  calorimeter.  The  method  appears  to  be  open 
to  the  objection  that  the  difference  of  temperature  reached  in  so 
long  an  interval  would  be  more  or  less  independent  of  the  thermal 
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capacities  of  the  calorimeter^,  and  would  also  be  difficult  to  measure 
accurately  with  a  thermocouple  under  the  conditions  described. 
The  general  results  of  the  work  appeared  to  support  Tait's  hypo- 
thesis that  the  effect  was  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature, 
but  direct  thermoelectric  tests  do  not  appear  to  have  been  made 
on  the  specimens  employed,  which  would  nave  afforded  a  valuable 
confirmation  by  the  comparison  of  the  values  of  tPE/dJ^,  as  in 
Jahn's  experiments. 

17.  King*s  Experments.^^The  method  emplo>red  bjr  the  writer, 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  consisted  in  observing 
the  change  of  distribution  of  temperature  in  terms  of  the  resistance 
along  a  wire  heated  by  an  electric  current,  when  the  heating 
current  was  reversed.  It  has  been  fully  described  by  King  (Proc. 
Amer,  Acad.,  June  1898),  who  applied  It  most  successfully  to  the 
case  of  copper.  Although  the  effect  in  copper  is  so  small,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  changes  of  temperature  due  to  the  Thomson 
effect  of  the  order  of  i*  C.,  which  could  be  measured  with  satis- 
factory accuracy.  He  also  determined  the  effect  of  change  of 
temperature  distribution  on  the  rate  of  generation  of  heat  by  the 
current;  and  on  the  external  loss  of  heat  bv  radiation,  convection 
and  conduction.  It  is  necessary  to  take  all  these  conditions  care- 
fully into  account  in  calculating  the  balance  due  to  the  Thomson 
effect.    According  to  King's  experiments,  the  value  of  the  eRect 
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Fig.  4. — Potential  Diagrams  of  Thermocouple  on  the 
Contact  Theory. 

appears  to  diminish  with  rise  of  temperature  to  a  slight  extent 
in  copper,  but  the  diminution  is  so  small  that  he  does  not  regard 
it  as  established  with  certainty.  The  value  found  at  a  temperature 
of  150*  C.  was  -1-2 -5  microjoules  per  ampere-second  per  degree, 
or  H-2  -J  microvolts  per  degree  in  the  case  of  copper,  which  agrees 
very  fairly  with  the  value  deduced  from  thermoelectric  tests.  The 
value  found  by  Batelli  for  iron  was  — 5*0  microvolts  per  degree 
at  108°  C,  which  appears  too  small  in  comparison.  These  measure- 
ments, though  subject  to  some  uncertainty  on  account  of  the  great 
experimental  difficulties,  are  a  very  valuable  confirmation  of  the 
accuracy  of  Thomson's  theory,  because  they  show  that  the  magfu* 
tude  of  the  effect  is  <^  the  recmired  order,  but  they  cannot  be  said 
to  be  strongly  in  support  of  Tait's  hvpothesis.  A  comparison  of 
the  results  of  different  observers  would  also  suggest  that  the  law  of 
variation  may  be  different  in  different  metals,  although  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  valnes  of  tPE/dT*  may  be  due  in  part  to  differences 
of  purity  or  errors  of  observation.  It  would  appear,  for  instance, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Dewar  and  Fleming,  that  the 
value  of  s  for  iron  is  positive  below  -150**  C,  at  which  point  it 
vanishes.  At  ordinary  temperatures  the  value  is  negative,  mcreas* 
ingj  rapidly  in  the  negative  direction  as  the  temperature  rises.  This 
might  be  appropriately  represented,  as  already  suggested,  by  a 
lifKar  formula  s^sq-^cT. 

t8.  Potential  Diagrams  on  the  Contact  Theory.-^lt  is  instructive 
to  consider  the  diftribution  of  potential  in  a  thermoelectric  circuit, 
and  its  relation  to  the  resultant  E.M.F.  and  to  the  seat  of  the 
E.M.F.  In  fig.  4,  which  is  given  as  an  illustration,  the  cold  junc- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  at  o*  C.  and  the  hot  junctions  at  100**  C. 
Noll's  values  (Table  I.)  are  taken  for  the  E.M.F.,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  coefficient  of  the  Thomson  effect  is  zero  in  lead,  i.e.  that 
there  is  no  E.M.F;  and  that  the  potential  is  uniform  throughout 


the  length  of  the  lead  wire.  Taking  the  lead-iron  couple  as  an 
example,  the  value  of  dEidi  at  the  hot  junction  100"  C.  is  I0'305 
microvolts  per  degree,  and  the  value  of  the  Peltier  coefficient 
P^TdE/dT  is  4J844  microvolts.  In  other  words,  we  may  suppose 
that  there  13  an  E.M.F.  of  that  magnitude  situated  at  the  junction 
which  causes  positive  electricity  to  flow  from  the  lead  to  the  iron. 
If  the  circuit  is  open,  as  represented  in  the  diagram,  the  flow  will 
cease  as  soon  as  it  has  raised  the  potential  of  the  iron  3844  micro- 
volts above  that  of  the  lead.  In  the  substance  of  the  iron  itself 
there  is  an  E.M.F.  due  to  the  Thomson  effect  of  about  10  micro- 
volts per  degree  tending  to  drive  positive  electricity  from  hot  to 
cold,  and  raising  the  cold  end  of  the  iron  989  microvolts  in  potential 
above  the  hot  end  on  open  circuit.  At  the  cold  junction  the  iron 
is  supposed  to  be  connected  to  a  piece  of  lead  at  0°  C,  and  there 
is  a  sudden  drop  of  potential  due  to  the  Peltier  effect  of  36^8  micro- 
volts. If  the  circuit  is  cut  at  this  point,  there  remains  a  difference 
of  potential  E^iiS/^^  microvolts,  the  resultant  E.M.F.  of  the  circuit, 
tending  to  drive  positive  electricity  from  the  iron  to  the  lead  across 
the  cold  junction.  If  the  circuit  is  closed,  there  will  be  a  current 
C^E/Rf  where  R^R'-^R',  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the  lead 
and  iron.  The  flow  of  the  current  will  produce  a  fall  of  potential 
ER'IR  in  the  lead  from  cold  to  hot,  and  ER'jR  in  the  iron  from 
hot  to  cold,  but  the  potential  difference  due  to  the  Peltier  effect 
at  either  junction  will  not  be  affected.  For  simplicity  In  the 
diagram  the  temperature  gradient  has  been  taken  as  uniform, 
and  the  specific  heat  5  ^  constant,  but  the  total  P;D.  would  be  the 
same  whatever  the  gradient. 

Similar  diagrams  are  given  in  fig.  4  for  cadmium  in  which  both 
the  specific  heat  and  the  Peltier  effect  are  positive,  and  also  for 
platinum  and  nickel  in  which  both  coefficients  are  n^:ative.  The 
metals  are  supposed  to  be  all  joined  together  at  the  hot  junction, 
and  the  circuit  cut  in  the  lead  near  the  cold  junction.  The  diagram 
will  serve  for  any  selected  couple,  such  as  iron-nickel,  and  is  not 
restricted  to  combinations  with  lead.  The  following  table  shows 
the  component  parts  of  the  E«M.F«  in  each  case:*- 


Thennocouple. 
Iron-lead 
Cadmium-lead. 
Platinum-lead  . 
Nickel-lead 


Table  III. 

+3844- 
+2389- 
-1919- 
-8239- 


-P. 

+3648- 
+823- 
-828- 

-5206- 


— xc»X«|0 
-988  « 
+  1095  = 
-682  = 

-975* 


^00 

+1184 

+471 

-409 

-2058 


The  components  for  any  other  combination  of  two  are  found  by 
taking  the  algebraic  difference  of  the  values  with  respect  to  lead. 

19.  Relation  to  the  VoUa  Effect. — ^It  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  the  relatively  large  differences  of  potential  observable  with 
an  electrometer  between  metals  on  open  circuit,  as  discovered 
by  Volta,  are  due  to  the  chemical  affinities  of  the  metals,  and 
have  no  direct  rdaticoi  to  thermoelectric  phenomeaa  or  to  the 
Peltier  effect.  The  order  of  the  metals  in  lespect  of  the  two 
effects  is  quite  different.  The  potential  difference,  due  to  the 
Volta  effect  in  air,  has  been  shown  by  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin) 
and  his  pupils  to  be  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude,  if  not 
absolutely  the  same,  as  that  produced  in  a  dilute  electrolyte  in 
which  two  metallically  connected  plates  {e^.  zinc  and  copper) 
are  immersed.  (On  this  hypothesis,  it  may  be  explained  by 
regarding  the  air  as  an  electrolyte  of  infinite  specific  resistance.) 
It  is  also  profoundly  modified  by  the  state  oi  the  exposed  sur- 
faces, a  coating  of  oxide  on  the  copper  greatly. increasing  the 
effect,  as  it  would  in  a  voltaic  cell.  The  Peltier  effect  and  the 
thermo-E^M.F.,  on  the  other  hand>  do  not  depend  on  the 
state  of  the  surfaces,  but  ohly  on  the  state  of  the 
substance.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  the  Volta 
effect  as  due  to  the  affinity  of  the  metals  for  each  other ^  but  that 
would  not  account  for  the  variation  of  the  effect  with  the  state 
of  the  surface^  except  as  ailecting  the  actual  surface  of  contact. 
It  is  equally  evident  that  chemical  affinity  between  the  metals 
cannot  be  the  explanation  of  the  Peltier  E.M.F.  This  would 
necessitate  chemical  action  at  the  junction  when  a  current 
passed  through  it,  as  in  an  electrolytic  cell,  whereas  the  action 
appears  to  be  purely  thermal,  and  leads  to  a  consistent  theory 
on  that  hypothesis.  The  chemical  action  between  metals  in 
the  solid  state  must  be  infinitesimal,  and  could  only  suffice  to 
produce  small  charges  analogous  to  those  of  frictional  electricity; 
it  could  not  maintain  a  permanent  difference  of  potential  at  a 
metallic  junction  through  which  a  current  was  passing.  Although 
it  is  possible  that  differences  of  potential  laiiger  than  the  Peltier 
effect  might  exist  between,  two  metals  in  contact  on  <^)en  circuit, 
it  is  certain  that  the  only  effective  £.M.F.  in  practice  is  the 
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Peltier  effect,  and  that  the  difference  of  potential  in  the  substance 
of  the  metals  when  the  circint  is  complete  cannot  be  greater 
than  the  coefficient  P.  The  Peltier  effect,  it  may  be  objected, 
measures  that  part  only  of  the  potential  difference  which  depends 
upk>n  temperature,  and  can  therefore  give  no  information  about 
the  absolute  potential  difference.  But  the  reason  for  concluding 
that  there  is  no  other  effective  source  of  potential  difference 
at  the  junction  besides  the  Peltier  effect,  is  simply  that  no 
other  appreciable  action  takes  place  at  the  junction  when 
a  current  passes  except  the  Peltier  generation  or  absorption 
of  heat. 

20.  Convection  Theory. -^The  idea  of  convection  of  heat  by  an 
electric  current,  and  the  phrase  "  specific  heat  of  electricity  " 
were  introduced  by  Thomson  as  a  convenient  mode  of  expressing 
the  phenomena  of  the  Thomson  effect.  He  did  not  intend  to 
imply  that  electricity  really  possessed  a  positive  or  negative 
specific  heat,  but  merely  that  a  quantity  of  heat  was  absorbed 
in  a  metal  when  unit  quantity  of  electricity  flowed  from  cold  to 
hot  through  a  difference  of  temj)erature  of  i**.  The  absorption 
of  heat  was  considered  as  representing  an  equivalent  conversion 
of  heat  energy  into  electrical  energy  in  the  element.  The  ele- 
ment might  thus  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  an  E.M.F.,  dE—sdT, 
where  dT  is  the  difference  of  temperature  between  its  ends, 
The  potential  diagrams  already  given  have  been  drawn  on  this 
assumption,  that  the  Thomson  effect  fa  not  really  due  to  con- 
vection of  heat  by  the  current,  but  is  the  measure  of  an  E.M.F. 
located  in  the  substance  of  the  conductor.  This  view  with 
regard  to  the  seat  of  the  E.M.F.  has  been  generally  taken  by 
the  majority  of  writers  on  the  subject.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessarily  implied  in  the  reasoning  or  in  the  equations  given 
by  Thomson,  which  are  not  foimded  on  any  assumptions  with 
regard  to  the  seat  of  the  E.M.F.,  but  only  on  the  balance  of 
heat  absorbed  and  evolved  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
circuit.  In  fact,  the  equations  themselves  are  open  to  an  entirely 
different  interpretation  in  this  respect  from  that  which  is 
generally  given. 

Returning  again  to  the  equations  already  given  in  §  1 1  for  an 
elementary  thermocouple,  we  have  the  following  equivalent 
expressions  for  the  E.M.F.  dE,  namely, 

dE-^dP+is'-s')dT=^(PfT)dT--pdT^(p'-p')dT.      . 

in  which  the  coefficient,  -P,  of  the  Peltier  effect,  and  the  thermo-* 
electric  power,  #,  of  the  couple,  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  difference  of  the  thermoelectric  powers,  p'  and  p",  of  the 
separate  metals  with  respect  to  a  neutral  standard.  So  far  as 
these  equations  are  concerned,  we  might  evidently  regard  the 
seat  of  the  E.M.F.  as  located  entirely  in  the  conductors  them- 
selves, and  not  at  all  at  the  junctions,  if  p  or  (p*^  —  ^')  is  the 
difference  of  the  E.M.F.s  per  degree  in  corresponding  elements 
of  the  two  metals.  In  this  case,  however,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon  of  the  Peltier  effect  at  the  junctions,  it  is 
necessary  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  real  convection  of  heat  by  an 
electric  ctrrent,  and  that  the  coefficient  P  or  ^r  is  the  difference 
of  the  quantities  of  heat  carried  by  unit  quantity  of  electricity 
In  the  two  metals.  On  this  hypothesis,  if  we  confine  our 
attention  to  one  of  the  two  metals,  say  p'/vi  which  the  current 
is  supposed  to  flow  from  hot  to  cold,  we  observe  that  p'dT 
expresses  the  quantity  of  heat  converted  into  electrical  energy 
per  unit  of  electricity  by  an  E.M.F.  p"  per  i**  located  in  the 
element  dT.  It  happens  that  the  absolute  magnitude  of  p" 
cannot  be  experimentally  determined,  but  this  is  immaterial, 
as  we  are  only  concerned  with  differences.  The  quantity  of 
heat  liberated  by  convection  as  the  current  flows  from  hot  to 
cold  is  represented  in  the  equation  hy  dP^d{pT).  Since 
rf(/>T)«/>*rfr-f  7'rf/»^  it  is  clear  that  the  balance  of  heat 
liberated  in  the  element  is  only  Tdp'^s'^dT,  namdy,  the 
Thomson  effect,  and  is  noi  the  equivalent  of  the  E.M.F,  p^dT^ 
because  on  this  theory  the  absorption  of  heat  is  masked  by  the 
convection.  If  p  is  constant  there  is  no  Thomson  effect,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  E.M.F.  located  in  the  element. 
The  Peltier  effect,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  ascribed  entirely 
to  convection.      The  quantity  of  heat  p'T  is  brought  up  to  one 


side  of  the  Junction  per  unit  of  clcfctridty,  and  the  quantity 
of  heat  p'T  taken  away  oa  the  other.  The  balance  (p^-p'^T 
is  evolved  at  the  junction.  If»  therefore^  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  that  an  electric  current  can  carry  heat,  the  existence  of 
the  Peltier  effect  is  no  proof  that  a  corresponding  E.M.t^.  is 
located  at  the  junction,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  conversion 
of  heat  into  electrical  energy  occurs  at  this  point  of  the  circuit, 
or  is  due  to  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals.  On  the  contact 
theory,  as  generally  adopted,  the  E.M.F.  is  due  entirely  to  change 
of  substance  (dP—Tdp);  on  the  convection  theory,  it' is .  diie 
entirely  to  change  of  temperature  ipdT).  But  the  two  ex- 
pressions are  equivalent,  and  give  the  same  results. 

21.  Potential  Dtagrams  on  Conveftion  Theory. — The  difference 
between  the  two  theories  is  most,  readily  appreciated  by  drawing 
the  potential  diagrams  corresponcfiog  to  the  supposed  Ipiratloos^ 
the  E.M.F.  in  each  case.  The  contact  theoiy  h^  bejsn  already 
illustrated  in  fi^.  4.  Corresponding  diagrams  tor  the  6an;ie  metals 
on  the  convection  theory  are  given  in  fig.  5.  In  this  diagram 
the  metals  are  supposed  to  be  all  joined  together  and  to  l^  at 
the  same  time  p>otential  at  the  cold  junction  at  o*^  C.  The  ordinate 
of  the  curve  at  any  temperature  is  the  difference  ojf  potential 
between  any  point  in  the  metal  and  a  point  in  lead  at  thp  same 
temperature.  Since  there  is  no  contact  E.M.F.  on  this  theory, 
the  ordlnates  also  represent  the  E.M.F.  of  a  thermoco^ple  metal- 
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Fio.  5. — Curves  of  Thermo-E.M.F.,  or  Potential  Diagrams, 
on  the  Convection  Theory.  » 

lead,  in  which  one  junction  is  at  o**  C.  and  the  other  at  /**  C.  For 
this  reason  the  potential  diagrams  on  the  cohveotion  theoacy  are 
more  simple  and  useful  than  those  on' the  contact  theory^  The 
curves  of  E.M.F.  are  in  fact  the  most  natural  and  Aaost.  convenient 
method  of  recording  the  numerical  data,  more  particularly  in  cases 
where  they  do  not  admit  of  being  adequately  represented  by  a 
formula.  The  line  of  lead  is  taken  to  be  horizontal  m  the  diagram, 
because  the  thermoelectric  power,  p^  may  be  reckoned  from  any 
convenient  zero.  It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that-/ there  ;  is  no 
E.M.F.  in  the  metaUlead  with  change  of  temperature,  >but;  that 
the  value  of  ^  in  this  metal  is  nearly  constant,  as  the  Thomson 
effect  is  very  small.  It  is  very  ptfobablethat  the  absolute  values 
of  p  in  different  metals  are  of  the  same  sign  and  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude,  being  large  compared  with  the  differences  observed. 
It  would  be  thecMreticaily  possible  to  measure  the  absolute  value  in 
some  metal  by  observing  with  an  electrometer  the  PiD.  between 
parts  of  the  sam^  metal  at  different  temperatures,  but  the  differ- 
ence would  probably  be  of  the  order  of  only  oncidiiundredth  of  a 
volt  for  a  difference  of  100**  C.  It  would  be  sufficiently  difficult 
to  detect  so  small  a  difference  under  the. best  conditions.  The 
difficulty  would  be  greatly  increased,  if  not  rendered  practically 
insupemble,  by  the  large  diffenence  of  temperature. 

22t  Conduction  Theory.^ln  Thomson's  theory  it  is  eJciaressly 
assumed  that  the  reversible  thermal  effects  may  he  considered 
separately  without  reference  to  conduction.  In  the  conduction 
theory  of  F.  W.  G;  Kohlrauach  (Posf^.  Ann.,  1875,  vol.  156,. p.  601), 
the  fundamental  postulate  is  that  the  thermo-E.M.F.  w  due  to  the 
conduction  of  heat  in  the  metal,  which  is  contrary  to  Thomson  s 
theory.  It  is  assumed  that  a  flow  of  heat  Q,  due  to  conduction, 
tends  to  carry  with  it  a  proportional  electric  current  C^aQ.  This 
is  interpreted  to  mean  that  there  is  an  E.M.F.  dE=>^—akr  dT** 
—edT,  in  each  element,  where  k  is  the  thermal  conductivity  and 
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r  the  specific  resktance^  The  "  thermcM^lectric  constant,"  0*  of 
Kohlrausch^  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  thermoelectric  power,  pt 
in  Thomson's  theory.  In  order  to  exjjlain  the  Peltier  effect,  Kohl- 
rausch  further  assumes  that  an  electric  current,  C,  carries  a  heat- 
flow,  Q^ABC,  with  it,  where  ''A  is  a  constant  which  can  be  made 
equal  to  unity  by  a  proper  choice  of  units."  If  A  and  6  are  constant, 
the  Peltier  effects  at  the  hot  and  cold  junctions  are  equal  and 
opposite,  and  may  therefore  be  neglected.  The  combination  of 
the  two  postulates  leads  to  a  complication.  '  By  the  second  postu- 
late the  flow  of  the  current  increases  the  heat-flow,  and  this  bv 
the  firBt  postulate  increases  the  E.M.F^,  or  the  resistance,  which 
therefore  depends  on  the  current.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
complication  can  be  avoided,  unless  the  first  postulate  is  abandoned, 
and  the  heat-flow  due  to  conduction  is  assumed  to  be  independent 
of  the  thermoelectric  phenomena.  By  applying  the  first  law  of 
thermodynamics,  Kohlrausch  deduces  tnat  a  Quantity  of  heat, 
CQdTt  is  absorbed  in  the  element  dT  per  second  by  the  current  C, 
He  wrongly  identifies  this  with  the  Thomson  effect,  by  omitting  to 
allow  for  the  heat  carried.  He  does  not  make  any  application  of 
the  second  law  to  the  theory.  If  we  apply  Thomson  s  condition 
P^TdEldT^Tp^  we  have  A^T.  li  we  also  assume  the  ratio 
of  the  current  to  the  heat-flow  to  be  the  same  in  both  postulates, 
we  have  a  —  i/TB,  whence  O^  —  kr/T,  This  condition  was  applied 
in  1899  by  C.  H.  J.  B.  Liebenow  (Wied.  Ann.,  68,  p.  316).  It 
simplifies  the  theory,  and  gives  a  possible  relation  between  the 
constants,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  remp^^e  the  complication  above 
referred  to,  which  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  any  conduction 
theory. 

L.  Boltzmann  (Sitz.  Wien,  Akad.,  1887,  vol.  96,  p.  1258)  eives  a 
theoretical  discussion  of  all  possible  forms  of  expression  for  tnermo« 
electric  phenomenal.  N^lecting  conduction,  all  the  expressions 
which  he.  gives  are  equivalent  to  the  equations  of  Thomson. 
Taking  conduction  into  account  in  the  application  of  the  second 
law  of  thermodynamics,  he  proposes  to  substitute  the  inequality, 
r(f/rfJE:r-P<2Vr(V'SFf^+  VifeV^,  instead  of  the  equation  given 
by  Thomson,  namely,  P^TdEJdT.  Since^  however,  Thomson's 
equation  has  been  so  closely  verified  by  Jahn,  it  is  probable  that 
Boltzmann  would  now  consider  that  the  reversible  effects  might  be 
treated  independently  of  conduction. 

23.  Thermoelectric  RekUions. — ^A  number  of  suggestions  have 
been  made  as  to  the  possible  relations  between  heat  and  electri- 
city, and  the  mechanism  by  which  an  electric  current  might  alsb 
be  a  carrier  of  heat.  The  simplest  is  probably  that  of  W.  E.  Weber 
(Wied,  i4««.,  1875),  who  regarded  electricity  as  consisting  of 
atoms  much  smaller  than  those  of  matter,  and  supposed  that 
heat  was  the  kinetic  energy  of  these  electric  atoms.  If  'we 
suppose  that  an  electric  current  in  a  metal  is  a  flow  of  negative 
electric  atoms  in  one  direction,  the  positive  electricity  associated 
with  the  far  heavier  material  atoms  remaining  practically 
stationary,  anil  if  the  atomic  heat  of  electricity  is  of  the  same 
order  as  that  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen  or  any  other 
elfement,  the  heat  carried  per  ampere-second  at  o"  C,  namely  P, 
would  be  of  the  order  of  -030  of  a  joule,  which  would  be  ample 
to  account  for  all  the  observed  effects  on  the  convection  theory. 
Others  have  considered  conduction  in  a  metal  to  be  analogous 
to  electrolytic  conduction,  and  the  observed  effects  to  be  due 
to  "  migration  of  the  ions.*'  The  majority  of  these  theories 
are  too  vague  to  be  profitably  discussed  in  an  article  like  the 
present,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  study  of  thermo- 
electricity affords  one  of  the  most  promising  roads  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  true  relations  between  heat  and  electricity. 

Alphahetical  Index  oj  Symbols, 

a,  bf  coi  Numerical  constants  in  formulael 

C=  Electric  Current. 

£  =  E.M.F.  =  Electromotive  Force. 

k  =  Thermal  Conductivity^ 

i*= Coefficient  of  Peltier  Effect. 

p  =iiE/i^=Thermoelectric  Power. 

0= Heat- flow  due  to  Conduction. 

A  =  Electrical  Resistance;  r,  Specific  Resistance. 

s  =  Specific  Heat,  or  Coefficient  of  Thomson  Effect. 

t  =  Temperature  on  the  Centigrade  Scale. 

T'= Temperature  on  the  Absolute  Scale. 

(H.  L.  C.) 

THERMOMETRY  (Gr.  Stp^jakf  warm;  fjLkrpWy  a  measure), 
the  art  of  measuring  temperature  or  degree  of  heat.  The  instru- 
ments used  for  this  purpose  are  known  as  thermometers,  or 
.sometimes,  when  the  temperatures  to  be  measured  are  high, 
as  pyrometers. 

I.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  the  thermometer  is  in- 
cluded in  the  article  Heat,  §§  2  and  3.    The  object  of  the 


preseDft' article  is  tO:  discuss  the  geaeml  principles  on  which  tJhe 
accurate  measuremeiut  oi  temperature  depends,  and  to  describe 
the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  construction  and  uae 
of  the  most  important  types  of  thermometer.  Special  attention 
will  be  devoted  to  more  recent  advances  in  scientific  methods 
of  testing  thermometers  and  to  the  application  of  electrical 
and  optical  methods  to  the  difi^cult  problem  of  measuring  high 
temperatures.  In  the  article  Pyrometer  an  account  will  be 
found  of  some  of  the  thermoscopic  methods  employed  in  the 
arts  for  determining  high  temperatures. 

2.  Zero:  FundamerUal  Interval, — ^In  all  systems  of  measuring 
temperature  it  is  necessary  (i)  to  choose  a  zero  or  starting-point 
from  which  to  reckon,  (2)  to  determine  the  size  of  the  degree  by 
subdividing  the  interval  between  two  seleqted  fixed  points  of 
the  scale  (called  the  "  fundamental  interval ")  into  a  given 
number  of  equal  parts.  The  fundamental  interval  selected  13 
that  between  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  and  the  tem- 
perature of  condensing  steam,  imder  standard  atmospheric 
pressure.  Oi^  the  Centigrade  system  the  fundamental  Interval 
is  divided  into  zoo  parts,  and  the  melting-point  of  ice  is  taken 
as  the  zero  of  the  scale.  We  shall  denote  temper,ature  reckoned 
on  this  systepi  by  the  letter  /,  or  by  affixing  the  letter  C.  It, is 
often  convenient  to  reckon  temperature,  not  from  the  melting- 
point  of  ice,  but  from  a  theoretical  or  absolute  zero  representing 
the  lowest  conceivable  temperature.  We  shall  denote  tem- 
perature reckoned  in  this  manner  by  the  letter  T,  or.^,  or  by 
afiBxing  the  letters  Abs,  In  practice,  since  the  absolute  zero  is 
unattainable,  the  absolute  temperature  is  deduced  from  the 
Centigrade  temperatiu;e  by  adding  a  constant  quantity,  To, 
representing  the  interval  between  the  absolute  aero  and  the 
melting-point  of  ice;  thus  T=/+To. 

3.  Arbitrary  Scales. — An  arbitrary  scale  can  be  constructeji 
by  selecting  any  physical  property  of  a  substance  which  varies 
regularly  with  the  temperature,  such  as  the  volume  of  a  Hquid, 
or  the  pressure  or  density  of  a  gi^,  or  the  electrical  resistance  of  a 
metal.  Thus  if  V  denote  the  volume  of  a  given  mass  at  the 
temperature  /,  and  if  Vo,  Vi  represent  the  volumes  of  the  same 
mass  at  the  temperatures  o®  and  100**  C,  the  size  of  i'^  C.  on 
the  scale  of  this  arbitrary  thermometer  is  one  hundredth  part 
of  the  fundamental  interval,  namely  (Vi— Vo)/ioo,  and  the 
temperature  /  at  volum6  V  is  the  number  of  these  degrees  con- 
tained in  the  expansion  V—Vo  between  o®  and  f*  C.  We  thus 
arrive  at  the  formula    .     . 


<«ioo(V-Vo)/(Vi-.Vo) 


(I), 


which  is  the  general  expression  for  the  temperature  Centigrade 
on  any  such  arbitrary  scale,  provided  that  we  substitute  for  V 
the  particular  physical  property  selected  as  the  basis  of  the 
scale.  If  we  prefer  to  reckon  temperature  from  an  arbitrary 
zero  defined  by  the  vanishing  of  V,  which  may  conveniently  be 
called  the  fundamental  zero  of  the  scale  considered,  we  have, 
putting  V=o  in  equation  (i),  the  numeric^  values  of  the  funda- 
mental zero  To,  and  of  the  temperature  T  reckoned  from  this 
zero 


T.«=.iooVtv((Vi-V»),  and  T*ToV/Vo*<+To 


^     (a). 


It  ^s  frequently  convenient  to  measure  temperature  in  this 
manner  when  deaUng  with  gases,  or  electrical  resistance  ther- 
mometers. 

4.  Absolute  5ca/c.— It  is.  necessary  for  theoretical  purposes 
to  redujce  all  experimental  results  as  far  as  possible  to  the  ab- 
solute scale,  defined  as  explained  in  Heat^  §  2x^  on  the  basis  of 
Carnot's  principle,  which  is  independent  of  the  properties  of 
any  particular  substance.  Temperatiu*e  on  this  scalp  measured 
from  the  absolute  z^o  will  be  denoted  by  the  letter  B,  This 
scale  can  be  most  nearly  realized  in  practice., by  observing  the 
temperature  T  on  the  scale  of  a  gas-thermometer,  and  making 
special  experiments  on  the  gas  to  determine  how  far  its  scale 
deviates,  from  that  of  the  thermodynamical  engine.  In  the 
case  of  the  gases  hydrogen  and  helium,  which  can  exist  in  the 
liquid  state  only  at  very  low  temperatures,  the  deviations  from 
the  absolute  scale  at  ordinary  temperatures  are  so  sznall  that 
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they  cannot  be  certainly  detennined.  Thermometers  containing 
these  gases  are  generally  taken  as  the  ultimate  standards  of 
reference  in  practical  thermometry. 

Me&cusial  Thermoiiet&y 

5.  The  most  familiar  type  of  thermometer  depends  on  the 
apparent  expansion  of  a  liquid  hermetically  sealed  in  a  glass 
bulb  attached  to  a  graduated  stem  of  fine  bore.  Of  all  liquid- 
in-glass  thermometers  those  containing  mercury  are  almost 
invariably  selected  for  scientific  purposes,  although  at  first 
sight  mercury  would  appear  to  be  the  least  suitable  liquid,  on 
account  of  its  small  coefficient  of  expansion.  The  smaUness  of 
the  expansion  necessitates  an  extremely  fine  bore  for  the  stem, 
which  introduces  errors  in  consequence  of  the  high  surface 
tension  of  mercury.  The  considerable  density  of  the  liquid 
also  tends  to  exaggerate  the  effects  of  change  of  position  due 
to  variation  of  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  interior  of  the  bulb 
by  the  liquid  column.  These  errors  are  small  and  fairly  regular, 
and  can  be  corrected  within  certain  limits.  A  much  more 
serious  source  of  trouble,  especially  at  high  temperatures,  is 
the  imperfect  elasticity  of  the  glass,  which  causes  more  or  less 
irregular  changes  in  the  volume  of  the  bulb.  The  effect  of 
these  changes  on  the  readings  of  the  thermometer  is  enhanced 
by  the  smallness  of  the  expansion  of  mercury,  and  might  be 
reduced  by  emplojdng  a  more  expansible  liquid.  It  is  more 
likely,  however,  that  the  defect  will  be  remedied  by  the  con- 
struction of  thermometers  of  fused  quartz,  which  is  the  most 
perfectly  elastic  solid  hitherto  discovered.  For  work  at  low 
temperatures  the  range  of  a  mercury  thermometer  is  limited 
by  its  freezing-point  (—39**  C). 

These  are  the  serious  disadvantages  •  attending  the  use  of 
mercury,  but  in  other  respects  it  possesses  so  many  advantages 
over  alcohol  or  other  substitutes,  that  it  will  in  all  probability 
continue  to  be  used  almost  exclusively  in  thermometers  of  this 
tj^  for  scientific  work.  Among  its  chief  advantages  may  be 
reckoned  its  high  boiUng-point  (357®  C),  and  the  absence  of 
evaporation  from  the  top  of  the  thread,  which  is  so  serious  a 
source  of  erroi^  with  the  alcohol  thermometer.  With  mercury 
the  evaporation  is  almost  inappreciable  at  100**  C,  and  can  in 
all  cases  be  avoided  by  exposing  the  upper  parts  of  the  emergent 
thread  to  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Although  an  evacuated 
mercury  thermometer  cannot  be  safely  used  at  temperatures 
over  300®  C,  owing  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  thread  of  liquid  in 
the  stem,  it  has  been  found  possible,  by  filling  the  upper  part 
of  the  stem  with  nitrogen  or  carbon  dioxide  under  high  pressure, 
to  extend  the  range  to  550®  C.  A  more  important  advantage 
for  accurate  work  is  the  fact  that  mercury  does  not  wet  glass, 
and  avoids  any  possible  errors  due  to  adherent  films  of  liquid 
on  the  walls  of  the  tube.  This  greatly  facilitates  observations, 
and  also  renders  it  possible  to  calibrate  the  thermometer  after 
construction,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  with 
other  liquids.  The  process  of  construction  and  calibration  is 
further  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  mercury  does  not  dissolve 
air  to  any  appreciable  extent.  In  consequence  of  the  regularity 
of  expansion  of  mercury  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  scale  of 
the  mercury  thermometer  agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  the 
gas  thermometer.  The  liquid  is  very  easily  obtained  in  a  high 
state  of  purity  by  distillation,  and  has  practically  no  chemical 
action  on  glass.  In  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  the  liquid 
alloy  of  potassium  and  sodium,  which  has  been  employed  in 
some  high-temperature  thermometers,  but  which  rapidly  re- 
duces silica  at  high  temperatures.  The  high  conductivity  and 
low  specific  heat  of  mercury  as  compared  with  most  other  liquids 
tend  to  render  the  thermometer  quick  and  sensitive  in  action. 
Its  opacity  considerably  facilitates  accurate  reading,  and  even 
the  smallness  of  its  expansion  has  one  great  countervailing 
advantage,  in  that  the  correction  for  stem-exposure  is  pro- 
portionately reduced.  This  correction,  which  (even  in  the  case 
6f  mercury)  may  amount  to  as  much  as  46°  C.  at  550''  C,  is  far 
the  most  uncertain  in  its  application,  and  is  the  most  serious 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  liquid-in-glass  thermometer  at  high 
temperatures. 


6.  ConstrucHon. — ^The  construction  of  the  most  accurate  type 
of  mercury  thermometer  has  undergone  some  changes  of  detail 
in  recent  years.  The  range  of  the  most  accurate  standards 
is  generally  restricted  to  the  fundamental  interval.  The  length 
of  a  degree  on  the  stem  can  be  increased  to  any  extent  by  en- 
larging the  bulb  or  diminishing  the  bore  of  the  stem,  but  it  is 
found  in  practice  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  making  the  scale 
more  open  than,  one  centimetre  to  the  degree  C.  in  standard 
instruments,  or  in  increasing  the  number  of  divisions  beyond 
ten  or  at  most  twenty  to  the  degree.  Enlarging  the  bulb  makes 
the  instrument  sluggish,  and  exaggerates  the  errors  due  to 
imperfect  elasticity.  Diminishing  the  bore  of  the  tube  increases 
the  errors  due  to  capillary  friction.  Even  one  centimetre  to 
the  degree  is  an  impracticable  scale  for  thermometers  graduated 
continuously  from  o**  to  100®  C,  owing  to  the  excessive  length 
of  the  stem.  In  order  to  secure  so  open  a  scale,  it  is  necessary 
to  limit  the  range  to  35**,  or  at  most  50*.  The  fixed  points  o** 
and  100**  may  still  be  retained,  for  purposes  of  testing  and  re- 
ference, by  the  device^  now  commonly  employed,  of  blowing 
auxiliary  bulbs  or  ampoules  on  the  stem,  the  volume  of  which 
is  carefully  adjusted  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  degrees 
that  it  is  desired' to  suppress. 

In  the  best  instruments  for  work  of  precision  the  bulb  is  not 
blown  on  the  capillary  tube  itself,  but  is  formed  of  a  separate 
piece  of  tube  fused  on  the  stem.  It  is  possible  in  this  manner 
to  secure  greater  uniformity  of  strength  and  regularity  of 
dimensions.  The  thickness  of  the  glass  is  generally  between  half 
a  millimetre  and  one  millimetre.  The  advantage  in  point  of 
quickness  gained  by  making  the  glass  thin  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  increased  fragility  and  liability  to  distortion.  The 
best  form  of  bulb  is  cylindrical,  of  the  same  external  diameter 
as  the  stem.  The  bore  of  the  stem  should  also  be  cylindrical, 
and  not  oval  or  flattened,  in  order  to  diminish  errors  due  to 
capillarity,  and  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  uniformity  of 
section.  The  glass  should  be  clear,  and  not  backed  with  opal, 
both  to  admit  of  reading  from  either  side,  and  to  minimize  risk 
of  bending  or  distortion.  In  the  commoner  sorts  of  ther- 
momfters,  which  are  intended  for  rough  purposes  and  to  be 
read  without  the  application  of  minute  corrections,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  divide  the  tube  into  divisions  of  equal  volume  by  a 
preliminary  calibration.  In  the  most  accurate  instruments  it 
is  preferable  to  divide  the  tube  into  divisions  of  equal  length, 
as  this  can  be  more  accurately  effected.  The  corrections  tp  be 
applied  to  the  readings  to  allow  for  inequalities  of  bore  can  be 
most  satisfactorily  determined  in  the  case  of  mercury  thermo- 
meters by  calibrating  the  tube  after  the  instrument  is  completed 
(see  Calibration).  This  correction  is  known  as  the  "  cali- 
bration correction."  Instead  of  being  separately  deteraained 
it  may  be  included  in  the  scale  correction  by  comparison  with 
a  standard  instrument,  such  as  a  platinum-resistance  ther- 
mometer. 

7.  Corrections.— The  corrections  to  be  applied  to  the  readings 
of  a  mercury  thermometer.  In  addition  to  the  calibration  correc- 
tion, may  be  summarized  under  the  following  heads:  (i.).  Zero, 
(ii.)  Fundamental  Interval  (iii.)  Internal  and  External  Pres- 
sure, (iv.)  Stem  Exposure,  (v.)  Scale  Correction,  including 
Poggendorff's  correction. 

(I)  The  changes  of  zero  are  of  two  kinds,  {a)  Secular  rise  of 
zero  due  to  gradual  recovery  from  changes  or  strains  acquired  by 
the  bulb  during  the  process  of  manufacture.  This  process  may  be 
hastened  and  subsequent  changes  practically  eliminated  by  anneal- 
ing the  bulb  after  manufacture,  and  before  final  adjustment,  at  a 
high  temperature,  such  as  that  of  boiling  sulphur  (about  450**  C). 
A  thermometer  which  has  not  been  so  treated  may  show  a  rise  of 
zero  amounting  to  as  much  as  20*  or  30**  when  exposed  for  some 
time  to  a  temperature  of  350**  C.  (b)  Temporary  depression  of  zero 
after  each  exposure  to  a  high  temperature,  fdlowed  by  a  slow 
recovery  which  may  last  for  days  or  weeks.  The  best  thermo- 
meters of  hard  glass  show  a  depression  of  zero  amounting  to  about 
one-tenth  of  i**  C.  after  exposure  to  100**  C.  In  softer  glass  the 
depression  is  usually  greater  and  more  persistent,  and  may  amount 
to  half  a  degree  after  100°  C.  At  higher  temperatures  the  depres- 
sion generally  increases  roughly  as  the  souare  of  the  temperature 
above  0°  C.  It  may  amount  to  2**  or  3^  at  joo**  C.  The  effect 
cannot  be  calculated  or  predicted  in  any  series  of  observations, 
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because  it  depends  in  so  complicated  a  manner  on  the  past  history 
and  on  the  time.  It  is  a  most  serious  diflicuity  in  accurate  mer- 
curial thermometry,  especially  at  high  temperatures.  The  most 
satisfactory  method  of  correction  appears  to  be  to  observe  the 
zero  imntediately  after  each  reading,  and  to  reckon  the  temperature 
from  the  variable  zero  thus  observed.  The  rationale  of  this  pro- 
cedure is  that  the  depression  is  produced  at  the  high  temperature 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  subsequent  recovery  at  the  low  tempera- 
ture. The  thermometer  is  taken  from  the  bath  and  allowed  to 
cool  rapidly  by  free  exposure  to  the  air.  As  soon  as  it  reaches 
40**  or  50*  C,  It  is  plunged  in  the  melting  ice,  and  the  lowest  point 
reached  is  taken  as  the  temporary  zero. 

The  following  formulae  have  been  proposed  bjr  various  observers 
to  represent  the  depression  of  zero  for  different  kinds  of  glass : — 

Fernet,  French  cristal,  dz—o-ooA.o(tl  100)*      ...      1 
Guillaume,  Verre  dur,  o— loo*  C^  ^^s^  (8886/ -h  10-84^)  lo"*  I        .  . 
Bottcher,  Cristal  dur,  o — 190*  C.^  dz  =  (7970^4329^)  10"^      [  *     ^^^ 
„       Jena,  16,  iii.,  (fa  =  (7100/— 8/*)  lo"^  .  .J 

The  symbol  dz  in  these  formulae  stands  ifor  the  depression  of 
zero  produced  by  an  exposure  to  a  temperature  t.  The  depression 
is  about  three  times  as  large  in  French  crystal  as  in  English  flint 
glass,  and  varies  roughly  as  the  square  of  t  Verre  dur  and  Jena, 
16,  iii.,  are  varieties  of  hard  glas&  chosen  as  standards  in  France 
and  Germany  respectively,  on  account  of  the  comparatively  small 
depression  of  zero  to  which  they  are  liable.  At  low  temperatures, 
up  to  50**  C,  the  depression  is  very  nearly  proportional  to  /,  but 
at  temperatures  above  loo*  C.  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  another 
formula  in  which  the  term  depending  upon  ^  is  more  important. 
These  formulae  are  useful  as  giving  an  idea  of. the  probaole  size 
of  the  correction  in  any  case,  but  they  cannot  be  employed  in 

Eractice  except  in  the  simplest  cases  and  at 
>w  temperatures.  On  account  of  these  tem- 
porary changes  of  zero,  a  mercury  thermo- 
meter intended  for  the  most  accurate  work 
at  ordinary  temperatures  (as  in  calorimetry) 
should  preferably  never  be  heated  above  40* 
or  50**  C,  and  certainly  never  above  loo*  C. 
Above  100**  C.  the  changes  of  zero  become 
more  irregular  and  more  variable,  depending 
on  the  rate  of  cooling  and  on  the  sequence 
of  previous  observations,  so  that  even  if  the 
method  of  observing  the  zero  after  each 
reading  is  adopted,  the  order  of  precision 
attainable  rapidly  diminishes. 

(IT)  Fundamental  Interval. — ^The  thermo- 
meter to  be  tested  is  exposed  to  steam 
condenang  at  atmospheric  pressure  in  an 
apparatus  which  is  often  called  a  "hypso- 
meter,"  constructed  with  double  walU  to 
protect  the  inner  tube  containing  the  thermo- 
meter from  any  cooling  by  radiation.  The 
standard  atmospheric  pressure  at  which  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  is  by  definition 
equal  to  loo"^  C.  is  equivalent  to  that  pro- 
duced by  a  column  of  mercury  at  o**  C,  and 
760  millimetres  high,  the  force  of  gravitation 
being  equal  to  that  at  sea^evel  in  latitude 
45''.  The  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  time 
of  observation  is  reduced  to  these  units  by  aj^lying  the  .usual 
corrections  for  temperature  and  gravitation.  If  the  pressure 
is  near  760  mm.,  the  temperature  of  the  steam  may  be  de- 
duced by  assuming  that  it  increases  at  the  rate  of  i^  C.  for 
27*2  mm.  of  pressure.  If  the  pressure  is  not  near  760  mm.,  the 
application. of  the  correction  is  less  certain,  but  is  generally  taken 
from  Regnault's  tables,  from  which  t^e  following  data  are  ex- 
tracted. Thermometers  cannot  be  satisfactorily  tested  at  an 
elevated  station  where  the  height  of  the  barometer  H  is  less  than 
700  mm.,  as  the  steam  point  is  too  imcertain. 

A  convenient  type  of  hypsometer  is  shown  in  fig.  i.  The 
boiler  B  is  separate  from  the  steam-iacket  A  surrounding  the 
thermometer.  A  gauge  G  is  providea  for  indicating  the  steam 
pressure  (difference  from  atmospheric)  and  a  condenser  C  for 
returning  the  condensed  steam  to  the  boiler.  The  thermometer 
is  observed  by  the  microscope  M. 


Fto.  I. —-Hypso- 
meter. 


steam  point.  If  n  be  the  interval  in  degrees  of  the  scale  between 
the  two  observations,  and  if  <i  be  the  temperature  of  the  steam, 
the  fundamental  interval  of  the  thermometer  may  be  taken  as 
100  n/tij  provided  that  /i  is  nearly  loo*  C.  Since  all  the  readings 
of  a  thermometer  have  to  be  corrected  for  the  error  of  the  funda- 
mental interval,  by  dividing  by  the  fundamental  interval  thus 
observed  and  multiplying  by  100,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  con- 
venience in  practice  to  have  the  instrument  graduated  so  that  the 
difference  between  the  readings  in  ice  and  at  100"  C.  is  very  nearly 
100°  of  the  stem.  The  correction  can  then  be  applied  as  a  smalt 
percentage  independently  of  the  other  corrections.  The  method  of 
determining  the  fundamental  interval  above  described  applies  to 
all  other  kinds  of  thermometers,  except  that  it  is  not  generally 
necessary  to  observe  the  zero  after  the  steam  point.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  steam  /i  should  be  expressed  in  tne  scale  of  the  ther- 
mometer tested,  if  the  scale  differs  appreciably  from  that  of 
Regnauh. 

(ill)  Pressure  CorrecHon, — ^The  corrections  for  variations  of 
internal  and  external  pressure  on  the  bulb  are  of  some  importance 
in  accurate  thermometry,  but  can  be  applied  with  considerable 
certainty  at  moderate  temperatures.  The  correction  lor  external 
pressure  is  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  change  of  pressure, 
and  to  be  independent  of  the  temperature.  It  is  generally  deter- 
mined by  enclosing  the  thermometer  to  be  tested  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  and  observing  the  change  of  reading  on  exhausting  or 
readmitting  the  air.  The  correction  is  generaity  between  one  and 
two  thousandths  of  a  degree  per  centimetre  of  mercury  change  of 
pressure,  but  must  be  determined  for  each  thermometer,  as  it 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  glass  and  on  the  form  and  thickness 
of  the  walls  of  the  bulb.  The  coefficient  of  the  correction  for 
internal  pressure  is  greater  than  that  for  external  pressure  by  the 
difference  between  the  compressibility  of  mercury  and  that  of  gU^, 
and  may  be  calculated  from  it  by  assuming  this  relation.  If  oq,  b\, 
are  the  external  and  internal  coefficients,  expressed  in  degrees  of 
temperature  per  centimetre  of  mercury,  we  have  the  relation 

61 =&o +0-00015,  degrees  per  cm.  of  mercury    .       .     (6) 

The  coefficient  of  internal  pressure  can  also  be  determined  by 
taking  readings  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  positions  when  the 
thermometer  is  at  some  steady  temperature  such  as  that  of  ice  or 
steam.  The  reading  of  the  thermometer  is  generally  reduced  to  an 
external  pressure  of  one  standard  atmosphere,  ana  to  an  internal 
pressure  corresponding  to  the  horizontal  position.  It  is  also 
possible  to  include  the  internal  pressure  correction  in  the  scale 
correction^  if  the  thermometer  is  always  read  in  the  vertical  posi- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  variations  of  internal  pressure  due  to  the 
column  of  mercury  in  the  stem,  there  are  variations  due  to  capil- 
larity. The  internal  pressure  is  greater  when  the  mercury  is  rising 
than  when  it  is  falling,  and  the  reading  is  depressed  to  an  extent 
depending  on  the  fineness  of  the  bore  and  the  thinness  of  the  walls 
of  the  bulb.  The  capillary  pressure  does  not  depend  only  on  the 
bore  of  the  tube,  but  also  apparently  to  dn  even  greater  extent  on 
the  state  of  the  walls  o4  the  tube.  The  leas*  trace  (rf  dirt  on  the 
glass  or  on  the  mercury  is  capable  of  producing  capillary  pressures 
much  greater  than  would  be  calculated  from  the  diameter  of  the 
tube.  Even  in  the  best  thermometers,  when  there  are  no  in- 
equaliries  of  bore  sufficient  to  account  for  the  observed  variations, 
it  is  seldom  found  that  the  mercury  runs  equally  easily  in  all  parts 
of  the  stem.  These  variatfons  of  capillary  pressure  are  somewhat 
capricious,  and  set  a  limit  to  the  order  of  accuracy  attainable  with 
the  mercury  thermometer.  It  appears  that  the  difference  of  reading 
of  a  good  uiermometer  between  a  rising  and  falling  meniscus  may 
amount  to  five  or  ten  thousandths  of  a  degree.^  The  difference 
may  be  reduced  by  continuous  tapping,  but  it  is  generally  best 
to  take  readings  always  on  a  risins  colunux,  especially  as  the  varia- 
tions in  the  angle  of  contact,  and  therefore  in  the  capillary  pressure, 
appear  to  be  much  smaller  for  the  rising  meniscus.  In  ordinary 
work  the  zero  reading  and  the  steam  reading  would  both  generally 
correspond  to  a  falling  meniscus;  the  former  necessarily,  tne  latter 
on  account  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  temporary  depression  of 
zero,  which  causes  the  thermometer  to  read  higher  during  the  first 
moments  of  its  exposure  to  steain  than  it  does  when  the  exfiansion 
of  the  bulb  has  reached  its  limit.  It  is  easy  to  secure  a  rising 
meniscus  at  the  steam  point  by  momentarily  cooling  the  ther* 
mometer.    At  the  zero  xx)int  the  meniscus  generally  begins  to  rise 


Tablb  I. — Temperature  of  Steam  at  pressures  from  790  to  710  mm. 


Pressure  (corrected)           ... 
Steam  temp.  =  100*  C.  -|-         .      . 

+.-^ 

780 

+•7*6 

770 
+•365 

760 
0 

-5S 

740 
-742 

—  I-I20 

720 
—  1-502 

710 

-1-888 

Approzimate  fonnula  dk  —  -0367  (H  —760)  —  •oooo2o(H — 760)* 


(5) 


If  the  barometer  has  a  brass  scale  correct  at  o*  C,  and  H  be  the 
reading  in  millimetres,  the  correction  for  temperature  is  made 
approximately  by  subtracting  0-00163  H  mm. 

If  L  is  the  latitude  and  M  the  height  of  the  station  in  metres 
above  the  sea-level,  the  correction  for  gravitation  is  approximately 
made  by  subtracting  (0-0026  cos  2L-f-o-oooooo2M)  H  mm. 

The  zero  of  the  thermometer  is  observed  immediately  after  the 


after  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  question,  however,  is  not  of  much 
importance,  as  the  error,  if  any,  is  regular,  and  the  correction  for 
capillarity  is  necessarily  uncertain. 

(IV)  Stem^Exfosure  CorrecHon, — When  the  bulb  of  a  mercury 
thermometer  is  immersed  in  a  bath  at  a  temperature  /,  and  a  part 
of  the  column  of  mercury  having  a  length  of  n  degrees  is  exposed 
to  a  lower  temperature  it,  the  reading  of  the  thermometer  wdl  be 
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lower  by  aXnXit-^k)  degrees  (nearly)  than  it  would  have  been  if 
the  whole  of  the  mercury  and  stem  had  been  at  the  temperature  ti 
The  factor  a  in  this  expression  is  the  apparent  coefficient  of  expan* 
sion  of  mercury  in  glass,  and  varies  from  -000150  to  -000165  for 
different  kinds  of  glass.  In  order  to  apply  this  correction,  it  is 
usual  to  obswve  ^  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  "  stem-thermometer  " 
with  its  bulb  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  emergent  column  n. 
Occasionally  stem-thermometers  with  long  thin  bulbs  are  employed 
to  give  more  nearly  the  average  temperature  of  the  whole  emergent 
column.  Owing  to  conduction  alone  the  stem  of  the  thermometer, 
and  to  heated  vapours  near  the  bath,  the  mean  temperature  deter- 
mined in  this  manner  is  generally  too  low.  To  allow  for  this  empiri- 
cally, an  arbitrary  reduction  is  often  made  in  the  value  taken  for 
n  or  a,  but  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  for  work  of 
precision.  The  only  practical  method  of  reducing  the  correction 
is  to  limit  the  number  of  degrees  n  exposed,  or,  m  other  words, 
to  work  with  thermometers  of  *'  limited  range."  Each  of  these 
thermometers  must  then  be  corrected  by  comparison  with  a  standard 
thermometer  free  from  stem-exposure  correction,  such  as  a  platinum- 
resistance  thermometer.  To  secure  results  of  any  value  the  correc- 
tion must  be  determined  at  each  point  under  the  actual  conditions 
of  observation  under  which  the  thermometer  is  to  be  used.  In 
work  of  jprecision  it  is  necessary  to  use  ten  or  twenty  thermometers 
to  cover  a  range  of  300^,  as  this  is  the  only  method  of  securing 
an  open  scale  and  reasonable  accuracy  as  regards  stem-exposure. 
To  quote  the  opinion  of  C.  £.  Guillaume,  one  of  the  leading  autho- 
rities on  mercurial  thermometry:  "  When  this  correction  is  large, 
it  cannot  generally  be  determined  with  sufficient  approximation 
for  measurements  of  precision.  The  mercury  thermometer  should 
then  be  replaced  by  other  instruments,  among  which  those  based 
on  the  variation  of  the  electrical  resistance  of  metals  hold  the 
first  rank." 

(V)  Scale  Correction. — ^The  correction  required  to  reduce  the 
readings  of  a  mercurial  thermometer  to  the  normal  scale  may 
appropriately  be  called  the  "  scale  correction."  One  of  the  chieif 
advantages  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  for  scientific  purposes  is 
that  its  scale  agrees  very  closely  with  the  thermodynamical  scale 
between  o*^  and  200^  C.  The  scale  corrections  of^  the  standard 
French  thermometers  of  verre  dur  have  been  very  carefully  deter- 
mined over  the  range  O^  to  80**  C.  by  P.  Chappuis  using  a  constant- 
volume  gas  thermometer  containing  hydrogen  (at  an  initial  pres- 
sure of  one  metre  of  mercury  at  o**  C.)  as  the  representative  ot  the 
normal  scale.  His  observations  between  o^  ana  80^  C.  are  repre- 
sented by  the  quartic  equation 

/*-/»=/(/- 100)  (-6I-859-J-0-4735I  /-o-ooii577  ^)Xio-^,    (7) 

in  which  th  and  /»  represent  temperature  on  the  scales  of  the 
hydrogen  and  mercury  thermometers  respectively.  The  verre  dur 
mercury  thermometer  reads  0-112**  C.  above  the  hydrogen  thermo- 
meter at  40^  C.  where  the  difference  of  the  scales  is  a  maximum. 
The  scale  corrections  of  the  Jena-glass  thermometers,  deduced  by 
comparison  with  the  French  verre  dur,  appear  to  be  practically  of 
the  same  magnitude,  but  show  differences  of  as^much  as  o-oio^  C. 
on  either  side  of  the  mean.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is 
possible  to  construct  mercury  thermometers  with  scales  agreeing 
more  closely  than  this,  owi^g  to  inevitable  variations  in  the  quality 
and  treatment  of  the  glass.  According  to  Guillaume,  the  scale  of 
a  French  cristal  thermometer  te  differs  from  that  of  the  standard 
verre  dur  A*  between  o^  and  50^  C,  according  to  the  cubic  formula' 
<e-A»«/(ioo-0(i4*i26-o-03ii<)Xio-^  .  .  (8) 
According  to  some  unpublished  observations  made  by  the  writer  in 
1893-1894,  the  scale  of  an  English  flint-glass  thermometer,  tested 
by  comparison  with  a  platinum  thermometer,  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  constant-pressure  air  thermometer  by  more  than  one  or 
two  hundredths  of  a  degree  between  o**  and  lOO*  C.  But  for  the 
comparison  of  the  scales  to  be  of  any  value,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  study  a  large  number  of  such  thermometers.  It  is  possible  to 
obtain  much  more  consistent  results  if  the  thermometers  are  not 
heated  above  50*  C. 

The  comparisons  of  the  verre  dur  thermometers  with  the  normal 
scale  at  the  International  Bureau  at  Paris  have  not  as  yet  extended 
beyond  100**  C.  The  most  important  observations  on  the  mercury 
thermometer  above  these  limits  appear  to  be  those  of  Regnault. 
The  later  observations  of  J.  M.  Crafts  were  confined  to  French 
thermometers  of  cristal  dur  (Comptes  Rendus,  1882,  95,  p.  863). 
He  found  the  following  deviations  from  the  hydrogen  scale : — 
/*  150"*    170*    200*    230"*    250**    280**    300*"    330** 

tk-U      +-25  -f-35    4-27  --02    --26  --63  -1-21  -2-48 
The  correction  changes  sign  at  about  230*  C,  owing  to  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  expansion  of  mercury.     Between  o®  and  150**  C.  it 
would  appear  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  glass  increases 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  mercury. 

PoggendorJTs  Correction, — It  should  be  observed  that,  since  in  the 
construction  of  a  mercury  thermometer  the  tube  is  divided  or 
calibrated  so  as  to  read  m  divisions  of  equal  volume  when  the 
whole  of  the  tube  is  at  one  temperature,  the  degrees  do  not  as  a 
matter  of  fact  correspond  to  equal  increments  of  the  apparent 
expansion  of  roercary«     The   scale  does   not   therefore  agree  in 


practice  with  the  theoretical  formula  (1)  for  the  scale  of  the  expan- 
sion of  mercury,  since  the  expansion  is  measured  in  a  tube.wnich 
itself  is  expanding.  A  similar  argument  applies  to  the  method  of 
the  weight  thermometer,  in  which  the  overflow  is  measured  by 
weight.  Even  if  the  expansion  of  mercury  and  glass  were  both 
uniform,  as  measured  on  the  thermodynamical  scale,  the  scale  of 
the  mercury  thermometer,  as  ordinarily  calibrated,  would  not  agree 
with  the  tnermodynamical  scale.  The  difference  can  be  easily 
calculated  if  the  actual  expansion  of  mercury  and  glass  is  known. 
The  correction  is  known  as  Poggendorff's,  but  is  generally  included 
in  the  scale  correction,  and  is  not  applied  separately,  it  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  thermometer  read  higher  at  temperatures 
between  o"^  and  loo*"  than  it  would  if  the  divisions  of  the  stem  did 


Fig.  2. — Differences  between  Scales  of  Mercury,  and  Gas  Thermo- 
meters and  Hydrogen  Scale,  according  to  Guillaume  and 
Chappuis. 

not  expand  as  the  temperature  rose.    The  amount  of  the  correction 
for  verre  dur  is  given  by  Guillaume  as 

P.C.«/(lOO-0(23-92O-|-O-O24O/)XlO"^      .         .      (9) 

The  value  of  this  correction  is  between  •o6o*  and  -080*  at  50*  C. 
for  different  thermometers. 

Gas  Thxsmomexry 

8.  The  deviations  of  the  gas  thermometer  from  the  absolute 
scale  are  so  small  that  this  instrument  is  now  universally 
regarded  as  the  ultimate  standard  in  thermometry.  It  had,  in 
fact,  already  been  adopted  for  this  purpose  by  Regnault  and 
others,  on  a  priori  considerations,  before  the  absolute  scale 
itself  had  been  invented.  Although  the  Indications  of  a  gas 
thermometer  are  not  absolutely  independent  of  the  changes  of 
volume  of  the  envelope  or  bulb  in  which  the  gas  is  contained, 
the  effect  of  any  uncertainty  in  this  respect  is  minimized  by  the 
relatively  large  expansibility  of  the  gas.  The  capricious  changes 
of  volume  of  the  bulb,  which  are  so  great  a  difficulty  in  mer- 
curial thermometry,  arc  twenty  times  less  important  in  the  case 
of  the  gas  thermometer.  As  additional  reasons  for  the  choice 
we  have  the  great  simplicity  of  the  laws  of  gases,  and. the 
approximate  equality  of  expansion  and  close  agreement  of  the 
thermometric  scales  of  all  gases,  provided  that  they  are  above 
their  critical  temperatures.  Subject  to  this  condition,  at 
moderate  pressures  and  provided  that  they  are  not  dissociated 
or  decon^)osed,  all  gases  satisfy  approximately  the  laws  of 
Boyle  and  Charles.  These  two  laws  are  combined  in  the  charac- 
teristic equation  of  the  gaseous  state,  viz.,  ^=RT,  in  which 
P  is  the  pressure  and  v  the  volume  of  unit  mass  of  the  gas  in 
question,  and  R  is  a  constant  which  varies  inversely  as  the 
molecular  weight  of  the  gas,  and  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  specific  heats. 

9.  PraUical  Condiiions, — In  practice  it  is  not  convenient  to 
deal  with  unit  mass,  but  with  an  arbitrary  mass  M  occupying- 
a  space  V,  so  that  the  specific  volume  »=V7M.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  measure  the  pressure  p  in  terms  of  mercury  columns, 
and  not  in  absolute  units.  The  numerical  value  of  the  constant 
R  is  adjusted  to  suit  these  conditions,  but  is  of  no  consequence 
in  thermometry,  as  we  are  concerned  with  ratios  and  differencea 
only.  The  equation  may  be  written  in  the  form  T«^V/RM, 
but  in  order  to  satisfy  the  essential  condition  that  T  shall  be  a 
definite  function  of  the  temperature  in  the  case  of  a  gas  which 
does  not  satisfy  Boyle's  law   exacdy,  it  is  necessary  to  limit 
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the  applidation  of  the  equation  to  special  eases  which  lead  to 
definite,  but  hot  necessarily  identical,  thermometric  scales. 
There  are  three  fecial  casies  of  practical  importance,  corre^ 
sponding  to  three  essentially  distinct  experimental  methods. 

(i.)  Volumetric  Method  (constant-pressure)  .—In  this  method 
V  is  variable  and  p  and  M  are  constant.  This  method  was 
employed  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  is  tjrpified  in  the  ideal  thermo- 
meter with  reservoit  of  variable  capacity  designed  by  Lord 
Kelvin  (Ency,  Brii.,  ed.  ix.,  vol.  xi.  p.  575,  fig.  10).  It  cotre* 
sponds  to  the  method  ordinarily  employed  in  the  common 
liquid-in-glass  thermometer,  but  is  not  satisfactory  in  practice, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  making  a  bulb  of  variable  and 
measurable  volume  the  whole  of  which  can  be  exp)Osed  to  the 
temperature  to  be  measured. 

(ii.)  Manomeiric  Method  (constant-volume  or  density). — In 
this  method  p  is  variable  and  V  and  M  are  constant.  Varia- 
tions of  temperature  are  observed  and  measured  by  observing 
the  corresponding  variations  of  pressure  with  a  mercury  mano- 
meter, keeping  a  constant  mass,  M,  of  gas  enclosed  in  a  volume, 
V,  which  is  constant  except  for  the  unavoidable  but  small 
expansion  of  the  material  of  which  the  bulb  is  made. 

(iii.)  Gravimetric  Method  (constant-pressure).— In  this  method 
M  is  variable  and  p  and  V  are  constants  This  method  is  gene- 
rally confounded  with  (i.)  under  the  name  of  the  constant- 
pressure  method,  but  it  really  corresponds  to  the  method  of 
the  weight  thermometer,  or  the  "overflow"  method,  and  is 
quite  distinct  from  an  experimental  standpoint,  although  it 
leads  to  the  same  thermometric  scale.  In  applying  this  method, 
the  weight  M  of  the  vapour,  itself  may  be  measured,  as  In 
Kegnault's  mercury-vaixmr  thermometer,  or  in  Dcville  and 
Troost's  io(^e-vapour  thermometer.  The  best  method  of 
measuring  the  overflow  is  that  of  weighing  mercury  displaced 
by  the  gas.  The  mass  of  the  overflow  may  also  be  estimated 
by  observing  its  volume  in  a  graduated  tube,  but  this  method 
is  much  less  accurate. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  mixed  methods  in  which 
both  p  and  V  or  M  are  variable,  such  as  those  employed  by 
Rudberg  or  Becquerel;  but  these  are  imsatisfactory  for  pre- 
cision, as  not  leading  to  a  sufficiently  definite  thermometric 
scale.  There  is  also  a  variation  of  the  constant-volume  method 
(ii.),  in  which  the  pressure  is  measured  by '  the  volumetric 
compression  of  an  equal  mass  of  gats  kept  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture, instead  of  by  a  manometer.  This  method  is  experimentally 
similar  to  (iii.),  and  gives  the  same  ecjuations,  but  a  different 
thermometric  scale  from  either  (ii.)  or  (iii.)*  It  will  be  considered 
with  method  (iii.),  as  the  apparatus  required  is  the  same,  and 
it  is  useful  for  testing  the  theory  of  the  instrument.  We  shall 
consider  in  detail  methods  (ii.)  and  (iii.)  only,  as  they  are  the 
most  important  for  accurate  Work. 

10.  Construction  of  Apparatus, — ^Tbe  manometric  or  constant- 
volume  method  was  selected  by  Regnault  as  the  standard,  and 
has  been  most  generally  adopted  since  his  time.  His  apparatus 
has  not  been  modified  except  in  points  of  detail.  A  description 
of  his  instrument  will  be  found  in  most  text-books  on  heat. 

A  simple  and  convenient  form  of  the  instrument  for  general  use 
is  Jolly's  (described  in  Poggendorff's  Jubelband,  p.  82,  1874),  and 
represented  in  fig.  3.  The  two  vertical  tubes  of  the  manometer 
are  connected  by  an  india-rubber  tube  property  strengthened  by  a 
cotton  covering,  and  they  can  be  made  to  slide  vertically  up  and 
down  a  wooden  pillar  which  supports  them;  they  are  provided 
with  clamps  for  fixing  them  in  any  position  and  a  tangent  screw 
for  fine  adjustment.  The  connexion  between  the  bulb  and  the 
manometer  is  made  by  means  of  a  three-way  tap.  The  scale  of 
the  instrument  is  engraved  on  the  back  of  a  strip  of  plane  mirror 
before  silvering,  and  the  divisions  are  carried  sufficiently  far  across 
the  scale  for  the  reflections  xA  the  two  surfaces  of  the  mercury  to 
be  visible  Ipehind  the  scale.  Parallax  can  thus  be  avoided  and 
an  accurate  reading  obtained  without  the  nece^ity  of  usine  a 
cathetometer.  In  order  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  glass 
of  the  reservoir  a  weight-thermometer  bulb  is  supplied  with  the 
instrument,  made  from  another  specimen  of  the  same  kind  of 
glass,  and  the  relative  expansion  of  the  mercury  and  the  glass 
can  thus  be  determined  by  the  observer  himself.  The  volume  of 
the  air-bulb  and  that  of  the  capillary  tube  and  the  small  portion  of 
the  manometer  tube  above  the  small  beak  of  glass,  the  point  of 
which  serves  as  the  fiducial  mark,  are  determined  by  the  instru- 


ment^makeis.  The  impi^vements  introduoed  by  Chappuis,  of  the 
International  Bureau  at  Sevres,  in  the  construction  of  the  con: 
stant-volume  hydrogen  thermometer  selected  by  the  committee 
for  the  determination  of  the  normal  scale,  are  described  in  the 
text -books  [e.g,  Watson's  Physics).  The  most  important  is  the 
combination  of  the  manometer  and  the 
barometer  into  a  single  instrument  with 
a  single  scale,  thus  reducing  the  number 
of  readings  required.  The  \eveA  of  the 
mercury  in  the  branch  of  the  mano- 
meter communicating  with  the  bulb  of 
the  eas  thermometer  is  adjusted  in  the 
usual  manner  up  to  a  fixed  contact-point, 
80  as  to  reduce  the  contained  gas  to  a 
constant  volume.  Simultaneously  the 
barometer  branch  of  the  manometer  is 
adjusted  so  that  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  makes  contact  with  another 
point  fixed  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
barometer  tube.  The  distance  between 
the  two  contact-points,  giving  the  pres- 
sure of  the  gas  in  the  thermometer,  is 
deduced  from  the  reading  of  a  vernier 
fixed  relatively  to  the  upper  contact- 
point.  This  method  of  reading  the  pres- 
sure is  probably  more  accurate  than  the 
method  of  the  cathetometer  which  is 
usually  employed,  but  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  requiring  a  double  adjustment. 

n.  Pressure  Correction, — ^In  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  manometric 
method  there  are  certain  corrections 
peculiar  to  the  method,  of  which 
account  must  be  taken  in  work  of 
precision.  The  volume  of  the  bulb 
is  not  accurately  constant,  but  varies 
with  change  of  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture.    The  thermal  expaxision  of  the 

bulb  is  common  to  all  methods,  and  will  be  considered 
in  detail  later.  The  pressure  correction  is  small,  and  is 
deteimpiiiied  ;n  the  same  manner  as  for  a  mercury  thermo- 
meter. The  value  so  determined,  however,  does  not  apply 
st;rictly  except  at  the  temperature  to  which  it  refers.  If  the 
pressure-coefficient  were  constant  at  all  temperatures  and  equal 
to  tf,  the  pressure  correction,  dt,  at  any  point  t  of  the  scale 
would  be  obtainable  from  the  simple  formula 


Fig.  3, 


**eM^-ioo)/To 


(10) 


where  po  is  the  initial  pressure  at  the  temperature  To.  But  as 
the  coefficient  probably  varies  in  an  unknowp.  manner,  the 
correction  is  somewhat  uncertain^  especially  at  high  tempera- 
tures. Another  very  necessary  but  somewhat  troublesome 
conection  is  the  reduction  of  the  manometer  readings  to  allow 
for  the  varying  temperatures  of  the  mercury  and  scale.  Since 
it  is  generally  impracticable  to  immerse  the  manometer  in  a 
liquid  bath  to  secure  certainty  and  uniformity  of  temperature, 
the  temperature  must  be  estimated  from  the  readings  of 
mercury  thermometers  suspended  in  mercury  tubes  or  in  the 
air  near  the  manometer.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  work  in 
a  room  specially  designed  to  secure  great  constancy  of  tempera- 
ture, and  to  screen  the  manometer  with  the  utmost  care  from 
the  source  of  heat  in  measurements  of  high  temperature. 
Regnault  considered  that  the  limit  of  accuracy  of  correction 
was  one-tenth  of  a  niillimetre  of  mercury,  but  it  is  probably 
possible  to  measure  to  one-hundredth  a^  a  mean  of  several 
readings  under  the  best  conditions,  at. ordinary  temperatures. 

12.  Stemr-Exposure, — In  all  gas  thermometers  it  is  necessary 
in  practice  that  the  part  of  the  gas  in  contact  with  the  mercury 
or  other  liquid  in  the  manometer  should  not  be  hea,ted>  but 
kept  at  a  nearly  constant  temperature..  The  space  above  the 
mercury,  together  with  the  exposed  portion  of  the  capillary 
tube  connecting  the  manometer  with  the  thermometric  bulb, 
may  be  called  the  **  dead  space."  If  the  volume  of  the  dead 
space  is  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  constant  by  adjusting  the 
mercury  always  up  to  a  fixed  niark,  the  quantity  of  air  in  this 
space  varies  nearly  in  direct  proportion  to  the  pressure,  i.e, 
in  proportion  to  the  temperature  of  the  thermometric  bulb 
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at  constant  volume.  This  necessitates  the  application  of  a  stem- 
exposure  correction,  the  value  of  which  is  approximately  given 
by  the  formula 

d/=r/(/ -  ioo)/Ti,       ....    (ii) 

where  r  is  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  dead  space  to  the 
volume  of  the  thermometric  bulb,  and  Tj  is  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  dead  space,  which  is  supposed  to  be  constant.  The 
magnitude  of  the  correction  is  proportional  to  the  ratio  r,  and 
increases  very  rapidly  at  high  temperatures.  If  the  dead  space 
is  I  per  cent,  of  the  bulb,  the  correction  will  amount  to  only 
one-tenth  of  a  degree  at  50°  C,  but  reaches  5°  at  445'*  C,  and 
30®  at  1000°  C.  It  is  for  this  reason  important  in  high-tem- 
perature work  to  keep  the  dead  space  as  small  as  possible  and 
to  know  its  volume  accurately.  With  a  mercury  manometer, 
the  volume  is  liable  to  a  slight  uncertainty  on  account  of  changes 
of  shape  in  the  meniscus,  as  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  wide  tube 
in  order  to  secure  accurate  measurements  of  pressure. 

13.  CompenscUion  Method  with  OU-Gauge. — ^It  is  possible  to 
avoid  this  difficulty,  and  to  make  the  dead  space  very  small, 

by  employing  oil  or  sulphuric  acid  or  other 
non-volatile  Hquid  to  confine  the  gas  in  place 
of  mercury  {Phil,  Trans.  ^  A.  1887,  p.  171). 
The  employment  of  a  liquid  which  wets  the 
tube  makes  it  possible  to  use  a  much  smaller 
bore,  and  also  greatly  facih'tates  the  reading 
of  small  changes  of  pressure.  At  the  same 
time  the  instrument  may  be  arranged  so 
that  the  dead  space  correction  is  automatic- 
ally eliminated  with  much  greater  accuracy 
than  it  can  be  calculated.  This  is  effected 
as  shown  diagrammatically  in  fig.  4,  by 
placing  side  by  side  with  the  tube  AB, 
connecting  the  bulb  B  to  the  manometer  A, 
an  exact  duplicate  CD,  closed  at  the  end  D, 
and  containing  liquid  in  the  limb  C,  whkh  is 
of  the  same  size  as  the  branch  A  of  the 
manometer  and  in  direct  communication 
with  it.  The  tube  CD,  which  is  called  the 
compensating  tube,  contains  a  constant  mass 
of  gas  under  exactly  similar  conditions  of 
volume  and  temperature  to  the  tube  AB.  If 
therefore  the  level  of  the  liquid  is  always 
Com~n^til^''  adjusted  to  be  the  same  in  both  tubes  AB 
*^  '      and  CD,  the  mass  of  gas  contained  in  the 

dead  space  AB  will  also  be  constant,  and  is  automatically 
eliminated  from  the  equations,  as  they  contain  differences  only. 

14.  Gravimetric  Method.— In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  gravi- 
metric or  overflow  method,  although  it  has  seldom  been 
adopted,  and  is  not  generally  regarded  as  the  most  accurate,  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  manometric  method,  especially  for 
work  at  high  temperatures.  It  is  free  from  the  uncertain 
corrections  above  enumerated  as  being  peculiar  to  the  mano- 
metric method.  The  apparatus  is  much  simpler  to  manipulate 
and  less  costly  to  construct.  If  the  pressure  is  kept  constant 
and  equal  to  the  external  atmospheric  pressure,  there  is  no 
strain  of  the  bulb,  which  is  particularly  important  at  high 
temperatures.  Theref  is  no  dead  space  correction  so  long  as 
the  temperature  of  the  dead  space  is  kept  constant.  The 
troublesome  operation  of  reading  and  adjusting  the  mercury 
columns  of  the  manometer  is  replaced  by  the  simpler  and  more 
accurate  operation  of  weighing  the  mercury  displaced,  which  can 
be  performed  at  leisure.  The  uncertain  correction  for  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mercury  in  the  manometer  is  entirely  avoided. 

The  reasons  which  led  Regnault  to  prefer  the  constant-volume 
thermometer  are  frequently  quoted,  and  are  generally  accepted 
as  entirely  conclusive,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  construct  the 
constant-pressure  or  gravimetric  instrument  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  escape  the  objections  which  he  urges  against  it.  Briefly 
stated,  his  objections  are  as  follows:  (r)  Any  error  in  the 
observation  of  the  temperature  of  the  gas  in  the  overflow  space 
produces  a  considerable  error  in  the  temperature  deduced,  when 
the  volume  of  the  overflow  is  large.    This  source  of  error  is 


very  simply  avoided  by  keeping  the  whole  of  the  overflow  in 
melting  ice,  an  expedient  which  also  considerably  simplifies  the 
equations.  It  happened  that  Regnault's  form  of  thermometer 
could  not  be  treated  in  this  manner,  because  he  had  to  observe 
the  level  of  the  mercury  in  order  to  measure  the  pressure  and 
the  volume.  It  is  much  better,  however,  to  use  a  separate 
gauge,  containing  oil  or  sulphuric  acid,  for  observing  small 
changes  of  pressure.  The  use  of  ice  also  eliminates  the  correo* 
tion  for  the  variation  of  density  of  the  mercury  by  which  the 
overflow  is  measured.  (2)  Regnault's  second  objection  was 
that  an  error  in  the  measurement  of  the  pressure,  or  in  reading 
the  barometer,  was  more  serious  at  high  temperatures  in  the 
case  of  the  constant-pressure  thermometer  than  in  the  con- 
stant-volume method.  Owing  to  the  incessant  variations  in 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  temp^ature  of  the 
mercury  coliunn^,  he  did  not  |eel  able  to  rely  on  the  pressure 
readings  (depending  on  observations  of  four  mercury  surfaces 
with  the  cathetometer)  to  less  than  a  tenth  of  a  millimetre  of 
mercury,  which  experience  showed  to  be  about  the  limit  of 
accuracy  of  his  observations.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  a^ 
error  of  0-036°  with  the  constant-volume  thermometer  at  apy 
point  of  the  scale,  but  with  the  constant-pressure  thermometer 
the  error  would  be  larger  at  higher  temperatures,  since  t)^ 
pressure  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  temperature. 
This  objection  is  really  unsound,  because  the  ideal  conditioa 
to  be  aimed  at  is  to  keep  the  proportionate  error  JT/X  constant. 
That  the  proportionate  error  diminishes  with  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, in  the  case  of  the  constant-volume  thermometer,  is  really 
of  no  advantage,  because  we  can  never  hope  to  be  able  to 
measure  high  temperatures  with  greater  proportioi^te  accuracy 
than  ordinary  temperatures.  The  great  increase  of  pressure  at 
high  temperatures  in  the  manometric  method  is  really  a  serioi^s 
disadvantage,  because  it  becomes  necessary  to,  work  with  much 
lower  initial  pressures,  which  implies  inferior  accuracy  at 
ordinary  temperatures  and  in  the  determination  of  the  initial 
pressure  and  the  fundamental  interval. 

15.  Compensated  Dijerential  Gas  Thermometer, — The  chief 
advantage  of  the  gravimetric  method,  which  Regnault  and 
others  appear  to  have  missed,  is  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  measurements  altogether  independent  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  and  of  the  observation  of  mercury  columns.  This  is 
accomplished  by  using,  as  a  standard  of  constant  pressure,  a 
bulb  S,  fig.  5,  containing  £l  constant  mass  of  gas  in  melting  ice» 
side  by  side  with  the  bulb  M,  in  w^hich  the  yolume  of  the  over- 
flow is  measured.  The  pressure  in  the  thermometric  bulb  T  is 
adjusted  to  equality  with  the  standard  by  means  of  a  delicate 
oil-gauge  G  of  small  bore,  in  which  the  difference  of  pressure  is 
observed  by  means  of  a  cathetometer  microscope.  This  kind 
of  gauge  permits  the  rapid  observation  of  small  changes  of 
pressure,  and  is  far  more  acciurate  and  delicate  than  the  mercury 
manometer.  The  fundamental  measurement  of  the  volum^  of 
the  overflow  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  mercury  displaced  at 
0°  C.  involves  a  single  weighing  made  at  leisure,  and  requires 
no  temperature  correction.  The  accuracy  obtainable  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  in  this  measurement  is  about  ten  times  as 
great  as  that  attainable  under  the  best  conditions  with  the 
mercury  manometer.  At  higher  temperatures  the  relative 
accuracy  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  absolute  temperature; 
or  the  error  dt  increases  according  to  the  formula 


dtlt^-(T!To)dwlw, 


(12) 


where  w  is  the  weight  of  the  overflow  and  dw  the  error.  This 
diminution  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  method  at  high  tempera- 
tures is  commonly  urged  as  a  serious  objection  to  the  method, 
but  the  objection  is  really  without  weight  in  practice,  as  the 
possible  accuracy  of  measurement  is  limited  by  other  con- 
ditions. So  far  as  the  weighing  alone  is  concerned,  the  method 
is  sensitive  to  one-hundredth  of  a  degree  at  1000**  C,  which  is 
far  beyond  the  order  of  accuracy  attainable  in  the  application 
of  the  other  corrections. 

16.  Method  of  Using  the  Instrument. — A  form  of  gas  thermo- 
meter constructed  on  the  principles  above  laid  down,  with  the 
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addition  of  a  duplicate  set  of  connecting  tubes  C  for  the 
elimination  of  the  stem-exposure  correction  by  the  method  of 
automatic  compensation  already  explained,  is  shown  in  fig.  5 
{Froc,  R.  S,  vol.  50,  p.  243;  Preston's  Heat,  p.  133). 

In  setting  up  the  instrument,  after  cleaning,  and  drying  and 
calibrating  the  bulbs  and  connecting  tubes,  the  masses  of  gas  on 
the  two  sides  are  adjusted  as  nearly  as  possible  to  equality,  in  order 
that  any  changes  of  temperature  in  the  two  sets  of  connecting 
tubes  may  compensate  each  other.  This  is  effected  with  all  the 
bulbs  in  melting  ioe^  by  adjusting  the  quantities  of  mercury  in  the 
bulbs  M  and  S  and  equalizing  tne  pressures.  The  bulb  T  is  then 
heated  in  steam  to  determine  the  fundamental  interval.  A  weight 
tui  of  mercury  is  removed  from  the  overflow  bulb  M  in  order  to 
equalize  the  pressures  again.  If  W  is  the  weight  of  the  mercury 
at  0°  C  w^ich  would  be  required  to  fill  the  bulb  T  at  o**  C,  and  if 
W-f<AVi  is  the  we%ht  of  mercury  at  o®  which  would  be  required 
to  fill  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  the  bulb  in  steam  at  A,  we  have 
the  following  equation  for  determining  the  coefficient  of  e3^>ansiQn 
a,  or  the  fundamental  zero  To, 

a^i-/i/To=.(tt>x+(fWi)/(W-u;i),  .       .       .     (13) 

Similarly  if  w  is  the  overflow  when  the  bulb  is  at  any  other  tem- 
perature /,  and  the  expansion  of  the  bulb  is  dW,  we  have  a  precisely 
similar  equation  for  determining  t  in  terms  of  To,  but  with  t  and 
w  and  dv/  substituted  for  /i  and  wi  and  cWi.  In  practice,  if  the 
pressures  are  not  adjusted  to  exact  equaUty,  or  if  the  volumes,  of 


Fig.  5. — Compensated  Differential  Gas  Thermometer. 

the  connecting  tubes  do  not  exactly  compensate,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  include  in  w  a  small  correction  dw^  equivalent  to  the 
observed  difference,  which  need  never  exceed  one  part  in  ten 
thousand. 

It  is  possible  to  employ  the  same  apparatus  at  constant  volume 
as  well  as  at  constant  pressure,  but  the  manipulation  is  not  quite 
so  simple,  in  consequence  of  the  chance  of  pressure.  Instead  of 
removmg  mercury  from  the  overflow  bulb  M  in  connexion  with 
the  thermometric  bulb,  mercury  is  introduced  from  a  higher  level 
into  the  standard  bulb  S  so  as  to  raise  its  pressure  to  equality  with 
that  of  T  at  constant  volume.  The  equations  of  this  method  are 
precisely  the  same  as  those  already  given,  except  that  w  now 
sienifies  the  "  inflow  "  weight  introduced  into  the  bulb  S,  instead 
of  the  overflow  weight  from  M.  It  is  necessaiv,  however,  to  take 
account  of  the  pressure-coefficient  of  the  bulb  T,  and  it  is  much 
more  important  to  have  the  masses  of  gas  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
apparatus  equal  than  in  the  other  case.  The  thermometric  scale 
obtained  in  this  method  differs  slightly  from  the  scale  of  the  mano- 
metric  method,  on  account  of  the  deviation  of  the  gas  compressed 
at  o*  C.  from  Boyle's  law,  but  it  is  easy  to  take  account  of  this 
with  certainty. 

Another  use  to  which  the  same  apparatus  may  be  put  is  the 
accurate  comparison  of  the  scales  of  two  different  gases  at  constant 
volume  by  a  differential  method.  It  is  usual  to  effect  this  com- 
parison indirectly,  by  comparing  the  gas  thermometers  separately 
with  a  mercury  thermometer,  or  other  secondary  standard.  But 
by  using  a  pair  of  bulbs  like  M  and  S  simultaneously  in  the  same 
bath,  and  measuring  the  small  difference  of  i^ressure  with  an  oil- 
gauge,  a  higher  order  of  accuracy  may  be  attained  in  the  measure- 
ment of  the  small  differences  than  by  the  method  of  indirect 
comparison.  For  instance,  in  the  curves  representing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  scales  (fig.  i),  as  found 
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meters  with  the  mercury  thermometer,  it  is  probable  that  the 
contrary  flexure  of  the  curve  between  70**  and  100°  C.  is  due  to  a 
minute  error  of  observation,  which  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  caused 
by  the  increasing  aberrations  of  the  mercury  thermometer  at  these 
temperatures  as  by  the  difficulties  of  the  manometric  method,  it 
may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in  all  such  cases  that  it  is  better  to 
measure  the  small  difference  itself  directly  than  to  deduce  it  from 
the  much  more  laborious  observations  of  the  separate  magnitudes 
concerned. 

17.  Expansion  Correction, — In  the  tise  of  the  mercury  ther- 
mometer we  are  content  to  overlook  the  modification  of  the 
scale  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  envelope,  which  is  known  as 
Poggendorff's  correction,  or  rather  to  include  it  in  the  scale 
correction.  In  the  case  of  the  gas  thermometer  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  expansion  correction  separately,  as  our  object 
is  to  arrive  at  the  closest  approximation  possible  to  the  absolute 
scale.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  imagine  that  if  the  rate  of 
expansion  of  the  bulb  were  uniform,  the  scale  of  the  apparent  ex- 
pansion of  the  gas  would  be  the  same  as  the  scale  of  the  real 
expansion — in  other  words,  that  the  correction  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  bulb  would  affect  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  i/To  only,  and  woiild  be  without  effect  on  the  value 
of  the  temperature  /  deduced.  A  result  of  thiy  kind  would  be 
produced  by  a  constant  error  in  the  initial  pressure  on  the 
manometric  method,  or  by  a  coinstant  error  in  the  initiai  volume 
on  the  volumetric  method,  or  by  a  constant  error  in  the  funda- 
mental interval  on  any  method,  but  not  by  a  constapt  error  in 
the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  foiidb,  which  would  produce 
a  modification  of  the  scale  exactly  analogous  to  Poggendorff*s 
correction.  The  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  value  of  /  in 
any  case  to  aDow  for  any  s)rstematic  error  or  variation  in  the 
data  is  easily  foimd  by  differentiating  the  formula  for  ^  with 
respect  to  the  variable  considered.  Another  method,  i^diich  is 
in  some  respects  more  instructive,  is  Xhe  following  : — 

Let  T  be  the  function  of  the  temperature  which  is  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  scale  considered,  then  we  have  the  value  of  (given  by 
the  general  formula  (i),  already  quoted  in  §  3.  Let  dT  be  the 
correction  to  be  added  to  the  observed  value  of  T  to  allow  for  any 
systematic  change  or  error  in  the  measurement  of  any  of  the  data 
on  which  the  value  of  T  depends,  and  let  dt  be  the  corresponding 
correction  produced  in  the  value  of  /,  then  substituting  in  formula 
(i)  we  have, 

/-|-(ft = ioo(T-To+<rr -JToVCTi -To+tTTi  -  JT«), 

from  which,  provided  that  the  variations  considered  are  small,  we 
obtain  the  following  general  expression  for  the  correction  to  /, 

(i/=(£rr-<rro)-((rri-(rro)^/ioo.      .     .    (14) 

It  is  frequently  simpler  to  estimate  the  correction  in  this  manner, 
rather  than  by  differentiating  the  genera!  formula. 

In  the  special  case  of  the  gas  thermometer  the  value  of  T  is  given 
by  the  formula 

T=/>V/RM-pV/R(Mo-MO,     .       .       .    (15) 

where  p  is  the  observed  pressure  at  any  temperature  /,  V  the 
volume  of  the  thermometric  bulb,  and  M  the  mass  of  gas  remaininj^ 
in  the  bulb.  The  quantity  M  cannot  be  directly  observed,  but  is 
deduced  by  subtracting  from  the  whole  mass  of  gas  M©  contained 
in  the  apparatus  the  mass  Ms  which  is  contained  in  the  dead  space 
and  overflow  bulb.  In  applying  these  formulae  to  deduce  the 
effect  of  the  expansion  of  tne  bulb,  we  observe  that  if  rfV  is  the 
expansion  from  o*  C,  and  Vo  the  volume  at  o**  C,  we  may  write 

V=Vo+JV,    T=/>(Vo+JV)/RM  =  (/>Vo/RM)(i-h^A^o), 

whence  we  obtain  approximately 

dT=Td\/lVo (16) 

If  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  bulb  is  constant  and  equal 
to  the  fundamental  coefficient  /  (the  mean  coefficient  between  o* 
and  100®  C),  we  have  simply  aV/Vo=//;  and  if  we  substitute  this 
value  in  the  general  expression  (14)  for  d^  we  obtain 


(i/=(T-Ti)//=//(/-ioo) 


(17) 


Provided  that  the  correction  can  be  expressed  as  a  rational  integral 
function  of  t,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  contain  the  factors  I  and 
(<— 100),  since  by  hypothesis  the  scale  must  be  correct  at  the  fixed 
points  o*  and  100®  C,  and  the  correction  must  vanish  at  these 
points.  It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  scale  of  the  gas  ther- 
mometer is  not  independent  of  the  expansion  of  the  bulb  even 
in  the  simple  case  where  the  coefficient  is  constant.  The  correction 
is  by  no  means  unimportant.     In  the  case  of  an  average  glass  or 
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platmum  reeervoir,  for  whick/  may  be  taken  ^as  0-000025  nearly, 
the  correction  amounts  to  -o»o6a5*^at  50**  C,  to  3-83*^  at  445*  C., 
and  to  ^-s"  at  1000**  C. 

The  value  of  the  fundamental  coefficient  /  can  be  determined 
with  much  greater  accuracy  than  the  coefficient  over  any  other 
range  of  temperature.  The  most  satisfactory  method  is  to  use  the 
bulb  itself  as  a  mercury  weight  thermometer,  and  deduce  the  cubical 
expansion  of  the  glass  from  the  absolute  expansion  of  mercury 
as  determined  by  Regnault.  Unfortunately  the  reductions  of 
Regnault's  observations  by  different  calculators  differ  considerably 
even  for  the  fundamental  interval.  The  values  of  the  fundamental 
coefficient  range  from  >oooi8i53  Regnault,  and  '00018210  Broch, 
to  -00018253  Wttllner.  The  extreme  difference  represents  an  un- 
certainty of  about  4  per  cent,  (i  in  25)  in  the  expansion  of  the 
glass.  This  uncertamty  is  about  100  times  as  great  as  the  prob- 
able error  of  the  weight  thermometer  observations.  But  the 
expansion  la  even  less  certain  beyond  the  limits  of  the  fundamental 
interval.  Another  method  of  determining  the  expansion  of  the 
bulb  is  to  observe  the  linear  expansion  of  a  tube  or  rod  of  the  same 
material,  and  deduce  the  cubical  expansion  on  the  assumption  that 
the  expansion  is  isotro()ic.  It  is  probable  that  the  uncertainty 
involved  in  this  assumption  is  greater  in  the  case  of  glass  or  porce- 
lain bulbs,  on  account  of  the  difliculty  of  perfect  annealing,  than 
in  the  case  of  metallic  bulbs. 

Except  for  small  ranges  of  temperature,  the  assumption  of  a 
constant  coefiicient  of  expansion  is  not  sufficiently  exact.  It  is 
therefore  usual  to  assume  that  the  coefficient  is  a  linear  function 
of  the  temperature,  so  that  the  whole  expansion  from  o^  C.  may  be 
expressed  in  the  form  dV^t(a+bt)Vot  in  which  case  the  funda- 
mental coefficient  /xa-f  100&.  Making  this  substitution  in  the 
formula  ahready  given,  we  obtain  the  wlu)le  correction 


dt^(J+hT)l{l^ioo) 


(i8) 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  term  involving  b  becomes  of  consider- 
able importance  at  high  temperatures.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot 
be  determined  with  the  same  accuracy  as  /,  because  the  conditions 
of  observation  at  the  fixed  points  are  much  more  perfect  than  at 
other  temperatures.  Provided  that  the  range  of  the  observations 
for  the  determination  of  the  expansion  is  co-extensive  with  the 
range  oi  the  temperature  measurements  for  which  the  correction  is 
required,  the  uncertainty  of  the  correction  will  not  greatly  exceed 
that  of  the  expansion  observed  at  any  point  of  the  range.  It  is 
not  unusual,  however,  to  deduce  the  values  of  b  and  /  from  observa- 
tions confined  to  the  range  o**  to  100^  C,  in  which  case  an  error  of 
I  per  cent.,  in  the  observed  expansion  at  50^  C,  would  mean  an 
error  of  60  per  cent,  at  445%  or  of  360  per  cent,  at  looo**  C.  (Cal- 
lendar,  Phil.  Mag,  December  1 899) .  Moreover,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  average  value  of  b  between  0°  and  100**  C.  should  be  the 
same  as  at  higher  or  lower  temperatures.  The  method  of  extra- 
polation would  therefore  probably  lead  to  erroneous  results  in  many 
cases,  even  if  the  value  could  be  determined  with  absolute  pre- 
cision over  the  fundamental  interval.  It  is  probable  that  this 
expansion  correction,  which  cannot  be  reduced  or  eliminated  like 
many  of  the  other  corrections  which  have,  been  mentioned,  is  the 
chief  source  of  uncertainty  in  the  realization  of  the  absolute  scale 
of  temperature  at  the  present  time.  The  uncertainty  is  of  the 
order  of  one  part  in  five  or  ten  thousand  on  the  fundamental 
interval,  but  may  reach  0-5**  at  500'  C.  and  2**  or  3**  at  1000*  C 

l8.  Thermodynamical  Correction, — Of  greater  theoretical  interest, 
but  of  less  practical  importance  on  account  of  its  smallness,  is  the 
reduction  of  the  scale  of  the  gas  thermometer  to  the  thermo- 
dynamical scale.  The  deviations  of  a  eas  from  the  ideal  equation 
po^^  may  be  tested  by  a  variety  of  different  methods,  which 
should  be  employed  in  combination  to  determine  the  form  of  the 
characteristic  equation.  The  principal  methods  by  which  the  prob- 
lem has  been  attacked  are  the  following  >-^ 

(i)  By  the  comparison  of  gas  thermometers  filled  with  different 
gases  or  with  the  same  gas  at  different  pressures  (employing  both 
^vimetric  and  manometric  methods)  the  differences  in  their 
mdications  are  observed  through  as  wide  a  range  of  temperature 
as  possible.  Regnault,  employing  this  method,  found  that  the 
differences  in  the  scales  of  the  permanent  gases  were  so  small  as 
to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  accuracy  of  his  ooservations.  Applying 
greater  refinements  of  measurement,  Chappuis  and  others  have 
succeeded  in  measuring  small  differences,  which  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  tjme  of  the  characteristic  equation.  They  show, 
for  instance,  that  the  equation  of  van  der  Waals,  according  to  which 
all  manometric  ^as  thermometers  should  agree  exactly  in  their 
indications,  requires  modification  to  enable  it  to  represent  the 
behaviour  of  gases  even  at  moderate  pressures. 

(2)  By  measuring  the  pressure  and  expansion  coefficients  of 
different  gases  between  o**  and  100**  C.  the  values  of  the  funda- 
mental zero  (the  reciprocal  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  or  pres- 
sure) for  each  gas  under  diffefent  conditions  may  be  observed  and 
compared.  The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  values  of  the 
fundamental  zero  for  all  gaae^  tend  to  the  same  limit,  namely,  the 
absolute  zero,  when  the  pressures  are  indefinitely  reduced.  The 
type  of  characteristic  equation  adopted  must  be  capable  of  repre- 
senting the  variations  of  these  ooeflicients. 


(3)  By  observing  the  variations  of  the  product  p9  with  pressure 
at  constant  temperature  the  deviations  of  different  gases  from 
Boyle's  law  are  determined.  Experiment  shows  that  the  rate  of 
change  of  the  product  pv  with  increase  of  pressure,  namely  d{pv)/dp, 
is  very  nearly  constant  for  moderate  pressures  such  as  those  em- 
ployed in  gas  thermometry.  This  implies  that  the  characteristic 
equation  must  be  of  the  type 


v^Fie)/p+m 


(19) 


in  which  F(0)  and  f(S)  are  functions  of  the  temperature  only  to 
a  first  approximation  at  moderate  pressures.  The  function  r(0), 
representing  the  limiting  value  of  pv  at  zero  pressure,  appears  to 
be  simply  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature  for  all  gases* 
The  function  /(^),  representing  the  defect  of  volume  from  the  ideal 
volume,  is  the  slope  of  the  tangent  at  p»o  to  the  isothermal  of  $ 
on  the  pVf  p  diagram,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  '^  angular  coeffi- 
cient." It  appears  to  be  of  the  form  b-c,  in  which  6  is  a  small 
constant  quantity,  the  "  co- volume,"  of  the  same  order  of  magni- 
tude as  the  volume  of  the  liquid,  and  c  depends  on  the  cohesion 
or  co-aggregation  of  the  molecules,  and  diminishes  for  all  ^gses 
continuously  and  indefinitely  with  rise  of  temperature.  This 
method  of  investigation  has  been  very  widely  adopted,  especially 
at  high  pressures,  but  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  quantity 
b—c  IS  a,  very  small  fraction  of  the  ideal  volume  in  the  case  of  the 
permanent  gases  at  moderate  pressures,  and  its  limiting  value  at 
^■*o  is  therefore  difikult  to  determine  accurately. 

(4)  By  observing  the  cooling  effect  dB/dp,  or  the  ratio  of  the 
fall  of  temperature  to  the  fall  of  pressure  under  conditions  of  con* 
stant  total  heat,  when  a  gas  Hows  steadily  through  a  porous  plug, 
it  is  possible  to  determine  the  variation  of  the  total  heat  witn 
pressure  from  the  relation 


Sde/dp^edv/dB-v 


(20) 


(See  Thermodynamics,  §  10,  equation  15.)  This  method  has  the 
advantage  of  directly  measuring  the  deviations  from  the  ideal  state, 
since  Bdv/dB^v  for  an  ideal  gas,  and  the  cooling  effect  vanishes. 
But  the  method  is  difficult  to  carry  out,  and  has  seldom  been 
applied.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  method  (3),  the  observation 
ol  the  cooling  effect  at  different  temperatures  affords  most  valuable 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  variation  of  the  defect  of  volume 
c-b  from  the  ideal  state.  The  formula  assumed  to  represent  the 
variations  of  c  with  temperature  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  both 
the  observations  on  the  compressibility  and  those  on  the  cooUng 
effect.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  to  choose  the  constants  in  van 
der  Waals's  formula  to  satisfy  either  (3)  or  (4)  separately  within 
the  limits  of  experimental  error,  but  they  cannot  be  chosen  so  as 
to  satisfy  both.  The  simplest  assumption  to  make  with  regard  to 
c  is  that  it  varies  inversely  as  some  power  n  of  the  absolute  tem- 
perature, or  that  c  =  £:o(^o/^)*,  where  Co  is  the  value  of  c  at  the  tempera^ 
ture  $0.  In  this  case  the  expression  Bdv/dB-v  takes  the  simple 
form  (n+i)c-b.  The  values  of  n,  c  and  b  could  be  calculated 
from  observations  of  the  cooling  effect  Sdd/dp  alone  over  a  sufficient 
range  of  temperature,  but,  owin^  to  the  margin  of  experimental 
error  and  the  paucity  of  observations  available,  it  is  better  to  make 
use  of  the  observations  on  the  compressibility  in  addition  to  those 
on  the  cooling  effect.  It  is  preferable  to  calculate  the  values  of 
c  and  b  directly  from  equation  (20),  in  place  of  attemptingto  integrate 
the  equation  according  to  Kelvin's  method  (Ency.  vrii,  ed.  ix. 
vol.  XI,  p.  573),  because  it  is  then  easy  to  take  account  of  the 
variation  of  the  specific  hfeat  S,  which  is  sometimes  important. 

CakukUion  of  the  CorrRcHon. — Having  found  the  most  probable 
values  of  the  quantities  c,  b  and  n  from  the  experimental  data, 
the  calculation  of  the  correction  may  be  very  simply  effected  as 
follows:  The  temperature  by  gas  thermometer  is  defined  by  the 
relation  T=/w/R,  where  the  constant  R  is  determined  from  the 
observations  at  o**  and  loo**  C.  The  characteristic  equation  in 
terms  of  absolute  temperature  B  may  be  put  in  the  formP—^/R'-f-ff, 
where  g  is  a  small  quantity  of  the  same  dimensions  as  temperature, 
given  by  the  relation 

fi-(c-6)/>/R        ....     (21) 

The  constant  R'  is  determined,  as  before,  by  reference  to  the  funda- 
mental interval,  which  gives  the  relation  R7R"i+(g!i-2o)/ioo, 
where  31,  50  are  the  values  of  q  at  100"  and  o*  C.  respectively. 

The  correction  to  be  added  to  the  fundamental  zero  To  of  the  gas 
thernwmeter  in  order  to  deduce  the  value  of  the  absolute  zero  9^ 
(the  absolute  temperature  corresponding  to  o^  C.)  is  given  by  the 
equation, 

^o-To=2o-(si-So)Vioo        .        .       .     (22) 

The  correctbn  dt  to  h^  added  to  the  centigrade  temperature  t  by 
gas  thermometer  reckoned  from  o**  C.  in  order  to  deduce  the  corre- 
sponding value  of  the  absolute  temperature  also  reckoned  from 
0°  C.  is  given  by  the  relation,  deduced  from  formula  (14), 

<^'=(2-2o)-(ffi-2o)//ioo,         .  .     (23) 

where  q  is  the  value  at  /*  C.  of  the  deviation  (C'-b)pfR.  The 
formulae  may  be  further  simplified  if  the  index  n  is  a  simple  integer 
such  as  I  or  2.  The  values  of  the  corrections  for  any  given  gas  at 
different  initial  pressures  are  directly  proportional  to  the  pressure. 
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Values  of  the  Corrections, — If  we  take  for  the  eas  hydrogen  the 
values  c  =  i"5  c.c.  at  o**  C,  6=8'0  c.c.,with  the  index  n  =  1-5,  which 
satisfy  the  observations  of  Joule  and  Thomson  on  the  cooling 
effect,  and  those  of  Renault,  Amagat  and  Chappuis  on  the  com- 
pressibility, the  values  of  the  absolute  zero  9o,  calculated  from 
Chappuis's  values  of  the  pressure  and  expansion  coefficients  at 
100  cms.  initial  pressure,  are  found  to  be  273' 10®  and  273 •05'* 
respectively,  the  reciprocals  6f  the  coefficients  themselves  being 
273*03  and  273*22.  The  corrections  are  small  and*of  opposite 
signs.  For  nitrogen,  taking  Co=i*58,  6  =  1*14,  t»=i*5,  we  find 
similarly  273*10®  and  273*13^  for  the  absolute  zero,  the  correction 
^o-To  in  this  case  amounting  to  nearly  i**.  The  agreement  is  very 
good  considering  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  small  deviations 
c  and  b,  and  the  possible  errors  of  the  expansion  and  pressure- 
coefficients.  It  appears  certain  that  the  value  of  the  absolute  zero 
is  within  a  few  hundredths  of  a  degree  of  273*10®.  Other  observa- 
tions confirm  this  result  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error. 
The  value  of  the  index  n  has  generally  been  taken  as  equal  to  2 
for  diatomic  gases,  but  this  does  not  satisfy  either  the  observations 
on  the  cooling  effect  or  those  on  the  compressibility  so  well  as 
»»i-5,  although  it  makes  comparatively  little  difference  to  the 
value  of  the  absolute  zero.  Tne  value  deduced  from  Traverses 
observation  of  the  pressure-coefficient  of  helium  is  273*13®,  taking 
Has},  which  is  the  probable  value  of  the  index  for  a  monatomic 
gas.  The  application  of  the  method  to  the  condensible  gas  carbonic 
acid  is  interesting  as  a  test  of  the  method  (although  the  gas  itself 
is  not  suited  for  thermometry),  because  its  deviations  from  the 
ideal  state  are  so  large  and  have  been  so  carefully  studied.  The 
observations  of  Joule  and  Thomson  on  the  cooling  effect  give 
Co* 3*76  C.C.,  6=0*58  C.C.,  n»2,  provided  that  allowance  is  made 
for  the  variation  of  the  specific  heat  with  temperature  as  determined 
by  Regnault  and  Wiedemann.  Chap]3uis's  values  of  the  pressure 
and  expansion  coefficients  agree  in  giving  273*05®  for  the  absolute 
zero,  the  vahies  of  the  corrections  0o-^To  being  4*6®  and  5*8® 
respectively. 

The  values  of  the  scale  correction  dt  deduced  from  these  formulae 
agree  with  those  experimentally  determined  by  Chappuis  in  the 
case  of  carbonic  acid  within  the  limits  of  agreement  of  the  observa- 
tions themselves.  The  calculated  values  for  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
Ave  rather  smaller  differenoes  than  those  found  experimentally, 
out  the  differences  themselves  are  of  the  same  order  as  the  experi- 
mental errors.  The  deviations  of  hydrogen  and  helium  from  the 
absolute  scale  between  o®  and  100®  C.  are  of  the  order  of  -ooi® 
only,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  accuracy  of  experiment.  Even  at 
-^250®  C.  (near  the  boiling-point  of  hydrogen;  the  corrections  6f 
the  constant  volume  hydrogen  and  helium  thermometers  are  only 
a  tenth  of  a  degree,  but,  as  they  are  of  opposite  signs,  the  difference 
amounts  to  one-fifth  of  a  degree  -at  this  point,  which  agrees  ap- 
proximately with  that  observed  by  Travers.  For  a  fuller  aiscussion 
of  the  subject,  together  with  tables  6f  corrections,  the  reader  may 
refer  to  papers  by  Callenda^,  Phil,  Mag,  v.  p.  48  (1903),  and 
D,  Berthelot,  Trav,  et  M6m,  Bur,  Int,  Parts,  xiii.  (1903).  Berthelot 
assumes  a  similar  type  of  equation  to  that  given  above,  but  takes 
t»  =  2  in  all  cases,  following  the  so-called  law  of  corresponding  states. 
This  assumption  is  of  doubtful  validity,  and  might  give  rise  to 
relatively  large  errors  in  the  case  of  monatomic  gases. 

19.  Limitations, — In  the  application  of  the  gas  thermometer 
to  the  measurement  of  high  temperatures  certain  difficulties 
are  encounteried  which  materially  limit  the  range  of  measure- 
ment and  the  degree  of  accuracy  attainable.  These  may  be 
roughly  classified  under  the  heads — (i)  changes  in  the  volume 
pf  the  bulb;  (2)  leakage,  occlusion  and  porosity;  (3)  chemical 
change  and  dissociation.  The  difficulties  arise  partly  from 
defects  in  the  materials  available  for  the  bulb,  and  partly  from 
the  small  mass  of  gas  enclosed.  The  troubles  due  to  irregular 
changes  of  volume  of  glass  bulbs,  which  affect  the  mercury 
thermometer  at  ordinary  temperatures,  become  so  exaggerated 
at  higher  points  of  the  scale  as  to  be  a  serious  source  of  trouble 
in  gas  thermometry  in  spite  of  the  twentyfold  larger  expansion. 
For  instance,  the  volume  of  a  glass  bulb  will  be  diminished  by 
from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  i  per  cent,  the  first  time  it  is 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  sulphur  (445°  C).  This 
would  not  matter  so  much  if  the  volume  then  remained  constant. 
Unfortunately,  the  volume  continues  to  change,  especially  in 
the  case  of  hard  glassy  each  time  it  is  heated,  by  amounts  which 
cannot  be  predicted,  and  which  are  too  large  to  neglect.  The 
most  accurate  method  of  taking  account  of  these  variations  in 
a  series  of  observations,  without  recalibrating  and  refilling  and 
cleaning  the  bulb,  is  to  assume  the  known  constant  value  of 
the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  gas,  and  to  calculate  the 
volume  of  the  bulb  at  any  time  by  taking  observations  in  ice 
and  steam  {Phil,  Trans.  A.  1891,  vol.  182,  p.  124).  Similar 
changes  take  place  with  porcelain  at  higher  temperatures. 


Metallic  bulbs  are  far  more  perfect  than  glass  bulbs  in  this 
respect.  It  is  probable  that  silica  bulbs  would  be  the  most 
perfect.  The  writer  suggested  the  use  of  this  material  (in  the 
Journ.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst,  for  1892),  but  failed  to  construct 
bulbs  of  sufficient  size,  W.  A.  Shenstone,  however,  subse- 
quently succeeded,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  good  prospect  that 
this  difficulty  will  soon  be  minimized.  The  difficulties  of  leakage 
and  porosity  occur  chiefly  with  porcelain  bulbs,  especially  if 
they  are  not  perfectly  glazed  inside.  A  similar  difficulty  occurs 
with  metallic  bulbs  of  platinum  or  platiniun-iridium,  in  the 
case  of  hydrogen,  which  passes  freely  through  the  metal  by 
occlusion  at  high  temperatures.  The  difficulty  can  be  avoided 
by  substituting  either  nitrogen  or  preferably  argon  or  helium 
as  the  thermometric  material  at  high  temperatures.  With 
many  kinds  of  glass  and  porcelain  the  chemical  action  of 
hydrogen  begins  to  be  appreciable  at  temperatures  as  low  as 
200**  or  300°  C.  In  any  case,  if  metallic  bulbs  are  used,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  protect  them  from  furnace  gases  which 
may  contain  hydrogen.  This  can  be  effected  either  by  enclosing 
the  bulb  in  a  tube  of  porcelain,  or  by  using  some  method  of 
electric  heating  which  cannot  give  rise  to  the  presence  of  hydro- 
gen. At  very  high  temperatures  it  b  probable  that  the  dis- 
sociation of  diatomic  gases  like  nitrogen  might  begin  to  be 
appreciable  before  the  limit  of  resistance  of  the  bulb  itself  was 
reached.  It  would  probably  be  better,  for  this  reason,  to  use 
the  monatomic  and  extremely  inert  gases  argon  or  hehum. 

20.  Other  Methods, — ^Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  gas  pyrometry  by  adopting  other  methods 
of  measurement.  Among  the  most  interesting  may  be  men- 
tioned: (i.)  The  variation  in  the  wave-length  of  sound.  The 
objection  to  this  method  is  the  difiiculty  of  accurately  observing 
the  wave-lengthy  and  of  correcting  for  the  expansion  of  the 
material  of  the  tubes  in  which  it  is  measured.  There  is  the 
further  objection  that  the  velocity  varies  as  the  square  root  of 
the  absolute  temperature,  (ii.)  A  similar  method,  but  more 
promising^  is  the  variation  of  the  refractivity  of  a  gas,  which 
can  be  measured  with  great  accuracy  by  an  interference  method. 
Here  again  there  is  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  length 
of  the  heated  column  of  gas,  and  in  maintaining  the  tempera- 
ture uniform  throughout  a  long  column  at  high  temperatures. 
These  difficiilties  have  been  ingeniously  met  by  D.  Berthelot 
{Comftes  Rendusy  1895,  120,  p.  831).  But  the  method  is  not 
easy  to  apply,  and  the  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  is  prob- 
ably inferior  to  the  bulb  methods,  (iii.)  Methods  depending 
on  the  effu^on  suad  transpiration  of  gases  through  fine  orifices 
and  tubes  have  been  put  in  practice  by  Barus  and  by.  the  writer. 
The  method,  of  trajaspiration,  when  the  resistance  of  the  tube 
through  which  the  cxirrent  of  gas  is  passed  is  measured  on  the 
Wheatstone  bridge  principle  {NaMtre,  23rd  March  1899),  is 
extr^nely  delicate,  and  the  apparatus  may  be  made  very  small 
and  sensitive,  but  the  method  cannot  be  used  for  extrapolation 
at  high  temperatures  until  the  law  of  increase  of  resistance 
has  been  determined  with  certainty.  This  may  be  successfully 
accomplished  in  the  near  future,  but  the  law  is  apparently 
not  so  simple  as  is  usually  supposed. 

On  account  of  these  and  similar  difficulties,  the  limit  of  gas 
thermometry  at  the  present  time  must  be  placed  at  1500®  C, 
or  even  lower,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  temperatures  near 
1000®  C.  are  known  does  not  probably  exceed  2°  C.  Although 
measurements  can  be  effected  with  greater  consistency  than 
this  by  means  of  electrical  pyrometers,  the  absolute  values 
corresponding  to  those  temperatures  must  remain  uncertain  to 
this  extent,  inasmuch  as  they  depend  on  observations  made 
with  the  gas  thermometer. 

Electrical  Thermobietry 

21.  The  convenience  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  complete  in  itself,  and  can  be  read  without  sub- 
sidiary appliances  beyond  a  magnif3dng  glass.  Its  weakness 
lies  in  the  very  limited  range  of  each  single  instrument,  and 
in  the  troublesome  and  often  uncertain  corrections  which  must 
be  applied  to  its  readings  in  all  work  of  precision.    Electrical 
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thermometers  have  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  auxiliary 
apparatus,  such  as  galvanometers  and  resistances,  the  use  of 
which  involves  some  electrical  training.  But  they  far  surpass 
the  mercurial  thermometer  in  point  of  range,  delicacy  and 
adaptability,  and  can  be  applied  to  many  investigations  in  which 
ordinary  thermometers  are  quite  useless. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  electrical  thermometers,  which  depend 
on  different  effects  of  heat  on  the  electrical  properties  of  metals: 
(i)  The  Thermocouple^  or  Thermopile,  which  depends  on  the 
production  of  a  thermoelectric  force  when  the  junctions  of 
different  metals  in  an  electric  circuit  are  at  different  tempera- 
tures; and  (2)  the  Electrical  Resistance  Thermometer,  the  action 
of  which  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  resistance  of  a  pure 
metal  to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  increases  very  con- 
siderably when  the  temperature  is  raised.  The  theory  of  the 
thermocouple  is  discussed  in  the  article  THERMOELECXRiciTy,  as 
it  possesses  many  f>oints  of  interest,  and  has  been  studied  by 
many  skilful  experimentalists.  The  electrical  resistance  ther- 
mometer is  of  more  recent  origin;  but  although  the  theory  has 
been  less  fully  developed,  the  practice  of  the  method  bids  fair 
to  surpass  all  others  in  the  variety  and  accuracy  of  its  applica- 
tions. In  order  to  secure  the  widest  possible  range  and  the 
greatest  constancy,  in  either  variety  of  electrical  thermometer, 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  great  stability  and  infusibility  charac- 
teristic of  the  metals  of  the  platinum  group.  Other  metals  are 
occasionally  used  in  work  at  low  temperatures  with  thermo- 
couples for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  larger  electromotive  force, 
but  the  substitution  is  attended  with  loss  of  constancy  and 
uncertainty  of  reduction,  unless  the  range  is  greatly  restricted. 

22.  ApplicaUons  of  the  Thermocouple, — The  principal  uses  of 
the  thermocouple  in  thermometry  are  for  measuring  high 
temperatures,  and  for  measuring  small  differences  of  tempera- 
ture, more  i>articularly  when  the  temperature  is  reqtiired  to  be 
measured  aJt  a  point,  or  in  a  very  small  space.  The  electro- 
motive force  of  the  couple  depends  only  on  the  temperature  at 
the  plane  of  junction  of  the  two  metals,  which  can  be  very 
exactly  located.  A  typical  Instance  of  a  measurement  to  which 
the  thermocouple  is  peculiliriy  suited,  is  the  determination  of 
the  cyclical  variations  of  temperature  at  accurately  measured 
depths  from  one-tenth  to  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  the  metal 
of  the  cyhnder  of  a  heat  engine,  the  interior  surface  of  which  is 
exposed  to  cyclical  variations  of  temperature  in  the  working  of 
the  engine.^  The  exact  depth  of  the  plane  of  junction  can  be 
measured  without  difficulty  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch.  The 
insertion  of  the  wire  makes  the  least  possible  disturbance  of 
the  continuity  of  the  metal.  There  is  no  lag,  as  the  thermometer 
itself  is  part  of  the  metal.  The  instantaneous  value  of  the 
temperature  at  any  particular  point  of  the  stroke  can  be 
measured  separately  by  setting  a  periodic  contact  to  close  the 
circuit  of  the  galvanometer  at  the  desired  point.  A  further 
advantage  is  gained  by  measuring  only  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  two  junctions  of  a  thermocouple  at  different 
depths,  instead  of  the  whole  interval  from  some  fixed  point. 
None  of  these  advantages  could  be  secured  by  the  use  of  any 
ordinary  thermometer;  soihe  depend  on  the  fact  that  the 
method  is  electrical,  but  some  are  peculiar  to  the  thermocouple, 
and  could  not  be  otherwise  attained. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  thermocoup>le  is  not  well  suited  for 
thermometry  of  precision  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the 
electromotive  force,  which  is  of  the  order  of  ten  microvolts  only 
per  degree  for  the  most  constant  couples.  By  the  use  of  very 
delicate  galvanometers  it  is  possible  to  read  to  the  hundredth 
or  even  in  special  cases  to  the  thousandth  of  a  degree  on  this 
small  difference,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  eliminate 
accidental  thermal  effects  in  other  parts  of  the  circuit  due  to 
small  differences  of  temperature  and  material.  These  acci- 
dental effects  seldom  amount  to  less  than  one  or  two  microvolts 
even  in  the  best  work,  and  limit  the  accuracy  attainable  in 
temperature  measurement  to  about  the  tenth  of  a  degree  with 
a  single  platinum  thermocouple.   This  limit  can  be  surpassed 

*Hall,  Trans.  Amer,  Inst,  Elect,  Eng.  1891,  vol.  viii.  p.  226; 
Callendar  and  Nicolson,  Proc,  Inst.  C.  £.  vol.  cxxxi.  p.  i. 


by  using  couples  of  greater  thermoelectric  power  and  less 
permanence,  or  by  using  a  pile  or  series  of  couples,  but  in 
either  case  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  advantage  gained  in  power 
is  not  balanced  by  loss  of  simplicity  and  constancy.  A  method 
of  avoiding  these  effects,  which  the  writer  has  found  to  be  of 
great  use  in  delicate  thermoelectric  researches,  is  to  make  the 
whole  circuit,  including  all  the  terminals  and  even  the  slide- 
wire  itself,  of  pure  copper.  Platinoid,  german  silver,  constantan 
and  other  alloys  most  commonly  used  for  resistances  and  slide- 
wires,  are  particularly  to  be  avoided,  on  account  of  their  great 
thermoelectric  power  when  connected  to  copper.  Manganin 
and  platinum-silver  are  the  least  objectionable^  but  the  improve- 
ment effected  by  substituting  copper  is  very  marked.  It  is 
clear  that  this  objection  to  the  use  of  the  couple  does  not  apply 
so  strongly  to  high  temperatures,  because  the  electcooiotive 
force  of  the  couple  itself  is  greater,  and  the  accuracy  attainable 
is  limited  by  other  considerations. 

23.  The  Resistance  Thermometer. — In  practice  the  resistance 
thermometer  is  almost  invariably  made  of  platinum,  since  there 
is  very  seldom  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  substitution 
of  baser  metals.  The  instrument  is  for  this  reason  often  re- 
ferred to  simply  as  the  "platinum  thermometer,"  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  platinum  should  be  pure,  both  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  and  also  because  the  change  of  electrical  resistance 
with  temperature  is  greatly  diminished  by  impurities.  The 
observation  of  the  fundamental  coefficient,  which  is  -00390  (or 
rather  larger  thaa  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  gas)  for  tJie 
purest  metal  hitherto  obtained,  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests 
of  the  purity  of  the  metal.  In  addition  to  the  constancy  and 
infusibility  of  the  metal,  a  special  advantage  which  is  secured 
by  the  use  of  platinum  is  the  dose  agreement  of  the  thermo- 
dynamical  scale  with  the  platinum  scale  of  temperature,  as 
defined  by  the  formula 

/»/=ioo(R-R«)/(R,-Ro),        .       .       .       (24) 

in  which  the  symbol  pt  stands  for  the  temperature  on  the 
platinum  scale  centigrade,  and  R,  Ri  and  Ro  are  the  observed 
resistances  of  the  thermometer  at  the  temperatures  pt,  xoo^ 
and  o**  C.  respectively.  A  platinum  thermometer  is  generally 
arranged  to  read  directly  in  degrees  of  temperature  on  the 
platinum  scale,  just  as  a  mercury  thermometer  is  graduated  in 
degrees  of  the  mercury  scale.  The  reduction  to  the  scale  of  the 
gas  thermometer  is  most  conveniently  effected  by  the  difference 
formula 

/-/^-(i/(/-ioo)/io,ooo,  ...  (25) 
in  which  d  is  sl  constant,  called  the  difference-coeffideRt,  the 
value  of  which  for  pure  platinum  is  about  r-so,  but  varies 
slightly  for  different  specimens.  This  formbta  was  first  given 
by  the  writer  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  com|»arisons  of  different 
platinum  wires  with  each  other  and  with  other  metals,  and 
also  with  an  air  thermometer  over  the  range  o®  to  625**  C.  The 
platinum  wire  in  these  comparisons  was  enclosed  inside  the 
bulb  of  the  air  thermometer  itself,  and  disposed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  at  the  mean  temperature  of  the  bulb  in  case 
the  temperature  was  not  quite  uniform  throughout  (PkU. 
Trans.  A.  1887,  p.  161).  The  formula  was  subsequently 
verified  by  C.  T.  Heycock  and  F.  H.  Neville  {Joum.Chem.  Soc. 
February  1895),  by  the  observation  of  a  number  of  higher 
points  up  to  the  freezing-point  of  copper  at  1082**  C,  which 
they  showed  to  agree  with  the  most  probable  mean  of  all  the 
best  determinations  by  various  methods  of  gas  thermometry. 
At  still  higher  temperatures,  beyond  the  present  range  of  the 
gas  thermometer,  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  same  fbrmula  by 
comparison  with  the  scales  of  the  expansion  and  the  ^>ecific 
heat  of  platinum,  which  appear  to  follow  similar  laws  (Phil. 
Mag.  December  1899).  If  we  assume  that  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  platinum,  the  coefficient  of  increase  of  resistance, 
and  the  specific  heat  are  all  three  linear  functions  of  the  tem- 
perature, we  obtain  results  which  are  in  agreement  within  the 
limits  of  error  of  observation  up  to  the  fusing-point  of  platinum 
itself.    The  same  formula  has  been  independently  verified  by 
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the  comparison  of  platiniun  thermometers  with  the  constant* 
volume  nitrogen  thermometer  by  Harker  and  Chappuis  {Phil, 
Trans,  A.  1900),  working  at  the  International  Bureau  at 
Sevres,  over  the  range  o**  to  650°  C.  It  has  also  been  shown 
to  satisfy  very  closely  the  observations  on  the  variation  of 
electrical  resistance  of  other  metals  over  wide  ranges  of  tem- 
perature. Although  the  theoretical  explanation  of  the  formula 
has  hot  y^t  been  given,  oWiog  to  our  ignorance  of  the  true  nature 
of  electrical  conduction  and  of  the  molecular  constitution  of 
metals,  it  may  be  regarded  from  an  empirical  point  of  view  as 
being  one  of  the  most  accurately  established  of  all  thennometric 
formulae.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  also  represents  the 
simplest  possible  type  of  divergence  from  the  thermodynamical 
scale. 

24.  Methods  and  Apparatus. — ^The  methods  of  electrical 
thermometry  may  be  roughly  classified  under  two  heads  as 
(i)  :deflection  methods,  in  which  the  .temperature  is  deduced 
from  the  observed  deflection  of  a  galvanometer;  and  (2)  balance 
methods,  in  which  the  resistance  or  the  electromotive  force  is 
balanced  against  a  known  adjustable  resistance  or  potential 
diSerenoe.  The  former  methods  are  most  suitable  for  rough 
work  and  rapid  reading,  the  latter  for  accurate  measurements! 
In  the  practice  of  the  deflection  method  it  is  customary  to  use  a 
movable-cofl  galvanometer,  the  sensitiveness  of  which  can  be 
varied  by  varying  the  resistance  in  drcuit,  or  by  varying  the 
stiffoisss  of  the  suspension.  The  accuracy  attainable  is  of  the 
order  of  one-half  of  i  per  cent,  on  the  deflection,  and  is  limited 
by  variation$ '  of  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  i  and  by  the 
imperfect  elasticity  of  the  suspension.  In  any  case  the  scale 
of  the  galvanometer  shoidd  be  calibrated  or  tested  for  uniformity. 
In  this  kind  of  work  the  thermocouple  has  the  advantage  over 
the  resistance  thermometer  in  that  the  latter  requires  an 
auxiliary  battery  to  supply  the  current;  but  in  many  cases 
this  is  no  disadvantage,  because  it  permits  a  greater  latitude  of 
adjustment,  and  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  greater  power 
than  with  the  thermocouple* 

In  cases  where  it  is  de3ired  to  obtain  greater  accuracy  withr 
out  abandoning  the  quickness  of  reading  which  is  the  principal 
advantage  of  the  deflection  method,  it  is  possible  to  combine 
the  two  methods  by  balancing  part  of  the  potential  difference 
by  means  of  a  potenriometer  and  using  the  galvanometer  for 
the  small  changes  only.  In  cases  where  the  greatest  accuracy 
is  required,  a  very  sensitive  galvanometer  should  be  used,  and 
the  whole  of  the  potential  difference  should  be  balanced  as 
nearly  as  possible,  leaving  very  little  to  depend  on  the  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer.  The  degree  of  sensitiveness  and  accuracy 
obtainable  depends  primarily  on  the  delicacy  of  the  galvano- 
meter, on  the  power  available,  and  on  ,the  steadiness  of  the 
conditions  of  experiment.  For  thermometry  of  precision  the 
resistance  thermometer  possesses  three  very  great  advantages 
over  the  thermocouple:  (i)  The  power  available,  owing  to  the 
use  of  a  battery,  is  much  greater;  (2)  it  is  possible  completely 
to  eliminate  the  errors  due  to  accidental  thermal  effects  by 
reversing  the  battery;  (3)  the  Wheatstone  bridge  method  can 
be  employed  in  place  of  the  potentiometer,  so  that  the  con- 
stancy of  the  battery  is  immaterial,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  a  standard  cell.  The  conditions  to  be  satisfied  in  the  attain- 
ment  of  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  in  the  measurement  of 
temperature  by  this  method  differ  somewhat  from  those  which 
obtain  in  ordinary  measurements  of  resistance,  so  that  a  special 
type  of  apparatus  has  been  evolved  for  the  purpose,  a  brief 
description  of  which  will  be  given. 

25.  CompensaUd  Bridge  Apparatus,— It  is  necessary  that  the 
thermometer  should  be  connected  to  the  measuring  apparatus  by 
wires  or  "  leads  *'  of  considerable  length,  generally  at  least  two  or 
three  metres,  in  order  to  avoid  exposing  the  galvanometer  and 
resistance  box,  or  other  delicate  parts  of  the  apparatus,  to  changes 
of  temperature.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  leads  should  not  be 
too  thick  or  heavy,  for  convenience  in  handling  and  to  prevent 
conduction  of  heat  along  the  stem  of  the  thermometer.  The 
r^istance  of  that  part  of  the  leads  which  is  exposed  to  variations 
of  temperature  necessarily  changes,  and  would  give  rise  to  serious 
errors  if  it  were  not  deterrainwl  or  compensated.  The  method  now 
generally  adopted  in  accurate  work  is  to  compensate  the  variations 


of  resistance  of  the  leads  by  afi  exactly  similar  pair  of  dummy 
leads  called  the  "  compensator  "  and  connected  as  shown  diagram- 
matically  in  fig.  6.  The  battery,  consisting  of  a  single  cell,  with 
a  rheostat  and  reversing  key  in  circuit,  is  connected  to  the  terminals 
AB  of  the  two  equal  resistance  coils  AG,  GB,  which  form  the  ratio 
arms  of  the  balance.  These  coils  must  be  carefully  tested  for 
equality  of  temperature-coefficient,  and  placed  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other  so  as  to  be  always  at  the  same  temperature.  If  they 
are  interwound  on  the  same  reel,  they  must  be  most  carefully 
insulated  from  each  other.  In  parallel  circuit  with  the  ratio  coUs 
are  connected  the  compensator  CC  and  the  balancing  resistances 
C'E,  on  one  side  of  the  bridge-wire  EF,  and  the  compensating 
resistances  FP  and  the  pyrometer  and  leads  PRP'  on  the  other 
side.  The  galvanometer  is  connected  to  the  point  G  between 
the  ratio  coils,  and  to  the  sliding  contact  D  on  the  bridge-wire. 
Since  the  ratio  coils  are  always  equal,'  eaual  changes  of  resistance 
on  either  side  of  D  are  eliminated,  and  do  not  aflfect  the  balance. 
Thus  the  changes  of  the  pyrometer  leads  PP'  are  balanced  by  the 
equal  changes  of  the  compensator  leads  CC'  on  the  other  side.  As 
a  further  refinement,  which  is  of  some  importance  in  delicate  work, 
the  ends  of  the  compensator  leads  are  connected  by  a  short  piece 
of  the  same  wire  as  the  pyrometer  coil.  For  instance,  in  observing 
the  variations  of  temperature  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  of  a 
steam  engine  at  different  points  of  the  stroke  with  a  very  delicate 
thermometer  made  of  wire  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
{Proc.  Inst,  C.  £.,  vol.  cxxxi.  fig.  16,  p.  23),  the  ends  of  the  fine 
wire  attached  to  the  thick  leads  could  not  follow  the  rapid  varia- 
tions of  temperature,  and  it  was  fouwl  necessary  to  sulopt  this 
device  to  eliminate  the  end-effect.  It  is  also  useful  in  other  cases 
to  eliminate  the  effect  of  conduction  along  the  leads  in  cooling  the 
ends  of  the  fine  wire  coil.  The  balancing  resistances  C'E  are  made 
of  some  alloy  such  as  manganin  or  platinum-sUver,  the  resistance 
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Fig.  6. — Diagram  of  Compensated  Bridge  Method. 


of  which  varies  very  little  with  change  of  temperature.  Platinum- 
silver  is  probably  the  best  material,  as  it  can  be  perfectly  annealed 
at  a  red  heat  without  risk  pf  burning,  and  is  then  extremely  constant. 
Unless  the  box  can  be  kept  at  an  absolutely  constant  and  uniform 
temperature,  which  is  not  impossible  but  often  inconvenient,  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  for  the  change  of  resistance  of  the  balancing 
coils  C'E  due  to  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  box.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  coils  cannot  be  accurately  determined  with  a  mercury 
thermometer  unless  they  are  immersed  in  oil,  but  even  in  that 
case  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  temperature-coefficient  of  each 
individual  coil.  A  more  convenient  and  accurate  method,  which 
eliminates  the  correction  automatically,  is  to  compensate  each 
individual  coil  of  the  balancing  coils  C'£  by  a  corresponding  com- 
pensating coil  at  FP  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge-wire.  The 
compensating  coils  are  made  of  platinum,  also  annealed  at  a  red 
heat,  and  each  is  placed  in  the  box  in  close  proximity  to  the  coil 
it  is  intended  to  compensate.  Each  balancing  coil  and  its  com- 
pensator are  tested  together  at  .various  temperatures  between 
10®  and  50^  C,  and  are  adjusted  until  their  difference  remains 
constant  for  any  small  variation  of  temperature  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  20**  C.  This  method  of  compensation  was  applied  by  the 
writer  in  1887,  but  has  not  been  generally  adopted  on  account  of 
the  labour  involved  in  adjusting  the  coils.  The  absolute  values 
of  the  resistances  are  immaterial,  but  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
relative  values  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy.  For  this 
reason  it  is  preferable  to  arrange  the  resistances  in  the  binary 
scale,  each  resistance  being  equal  to  twice  the  next  smaller  resist- 
ance, or  to  the  sum  of  all  the  smaller  resistances,  the  two  smallest 
resistances  being  made  equal.  This  arrangement  permits  the 
greatest  accuracy  of  comparison  in  the  simplest  manner  with  the 
fewest  observations.  The  bridge-wire  EF  provides  a  continuous 
scale  for  reading  small  changes  of  resistance.  Any  change  of 
resistance  of  the  pyrometer  coil  necessitates  the  movement  of  the 
balance  point  D  through  an  equivalent  resistance  along  the  bridge- 
wire.  Tne  equivalent  resistance  of  the  bridge- wire  per  unit  length 
of  the  attached  scale  is  preferably  adjusted,  by  means  of  a  shunt 
shown  in  parallel  with  it  in  fig.  5,  to  be  an  exact  submultiple  of 
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the  smallest  resistance  coil.  It  is  usual  also  to  adjust  the  resistances 
of  the  thermometers  so  that  their  fundamental  intervals  are  con- 
venient multiples  of  this  unit,  generally  either  lOO,  200,  500,  or 
1000,  so  that  the  bridge- wire  may  read  directly  in  degrees  of  tem- 
perature on  the  platinum  scale,  it  is  easy  to  get  a  spue  of  10  cms. 
or  more  to  the  degree,  and  it  is  not  difficult  with  a  suitable  galvano- 
meter to  read  to  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  degree.  The  length 
of  the  brid^-wire  itself  need  not  be  more  than  20  or  30  cms.,  as 
the  balancmg  resistances  enable  the  scale  to  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended. Thus  the  instrument  possesses  the  great  advantage  over 
the  mercury  thermometer  that  the  most  open  scale  may  be  easily 
secured  without  unwieldy  length,  and  without  restricting  the  range 
of  each  thermometer. 

26.  Errors  and  Corrections, — It  is  most  instructive  to  consider 
the  errors  and  corrections  involved  in  platinum  thermometry  on 
the  same  lines  as  those  on.  which  the  corresponding  errors  of  the 
mercury  thermometer'  have  already  been  treated. 

L  The  changes  of  zero  of  the  mercury  thermometer  arise  chiefly 
from  the  small  expansibility  of  mercury  combined  with  the  im- 
perfect elasticity  of  the  containing  tube.  In  platinum  thermo- 
metry the  containing  tube  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  reading, 
and  the  effect  of  any  possible  strain  of  the  fine  wire  of  the  coil  is 
minimized  by  its  small  dimensions  and  by  the  large  temperature- 
coefficient  of^the  increase  of  resistance,  which  is  more  than  twenty 
times  greater  than  the  coefficient  of  apparent  expansion  of  mercury 
in  glass.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  changes  of  zero 
of  a  platinum  thermometer  should  be  practically  neglipble,  pro- 
vided that  the  wire  is  not  strained  and  contaminated  witn  impurities. 
It  is  probable  that  with  ordinary  care  the  changes  of  zero  due  to 
exposure  to  any  given  limits  of  temperature  are  in  all  cases  less 
than  the  limit  of  accuracy  of  observation,  due  to  other  causes  at 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  range  considered. 

II.  The  fundamental  interval  of  each  thermometer  must  be 
determined  as  usual  by  observations  in  ice  and  steam,  and  a  correc- 
tion must  be  applied  by  the  method  already  described  in  the  case 
of  the  mercury  thermometer.  The  difference  of  the  temperature 
of  the  steam  from  loo*'  C.  should  be  determined  on  the  platinum 
scale  by  the  approximate  formula 

dpii  =  '9Ssdti « -0362  (H  -  760)  -  •oooo2o(H  -  760)*      .    (26) 

III.  Pressure  Correction. — ^The  effect  of  change  of  pressure  on 
a  platinum  thermometer  of  the  ordinary  tube  form  is  of  course 
nothing,  as  the  wire  itself  is  not  exposed  to  the  pressure.  Even  if 
the  wire  is  naked  and  directly  exposed  to  large  changes  of  pressure, 
the  change  of  reading  is  almost  inappreciable.  Similarly  there  is 
no  source  of  error  analogous  to  the  efifects  of  capillarity,  which  are 
so  troublesome  with  delicate  mercury  thermometers. 

IV.  Stem  Exposure, — The  reading  of  a  platinum  thermometer 
with  compensated  leads  depends  only  on  tne  temperature  of  the 
coil  of  wire  forming  the  bulb,  and  not  on  the  temperature  of  the 
stem,  provided  that  the  immersion  is  sufficient  to  avoid  errors  due 
to  conduction  or  convection  along  the  stem.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  top  of  the  bulb  should  be  immersed  to  a  depth  equal  to  from 
three  to  ten  times  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  according  to  the  accu- 
racy required. 

V.  Scale  Correction. — The  reduction  to  the  thermodynamical 
scale  may  be  effected,  within  the  limits  of  {)robable  error  of  the 
most  accurate  measurements  at  present  available,  by  the  very 
simple  difference  formula  (25)  already  given,  oyer  the  whole  range 
from  -100**  C.  to  -hi  100  C.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  mercury  thermometer,  which  requires  a  cubic  formula  to  cover 
the  range  o®  to  200®  C.  with  equal  accuracy.  The  value  of  the 
constant  d  in  the  formula  varies  but  little,  provided  that  the  wire 
be  fairly  pure  and  the  thermometers  i^roperly  constructed.  In 
order  to  determine  its  value  in  any  special  case,  it  is  best  to  take 
an  observation  at  the  boiling-point  of  sulphur  (S.B.P.)  for  tempera- 
tures above  o®  C,  or  at  that  of  oxygen  for  temperatures  below 
o®  C.  down  to  -200®  C.  It  appears  probable  that  there  is  a  point 
of  inflection  in  the  curve  of  resistante-variation  of  platinum  and 
some  other  metals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  -200**  C,  and  that 
the  formula  does  not  apply  accurately  below  this  point.  It  has 
become  the  custom  to  assume  the  boiling-point  of  sulphur  (S.B.P.) 
under  normal  pressure  to  be  444*53 **  C,  as  determined  by  Callendar 
and  Griffiths,  using  a  constant-pressure  air  thermometer,  and  to 
take  the  rate  of  change  of  temperature  with  pressure  as  '082® 
per  mm.  from  Regnault*s  observations.  According  to  experiments 
made  at  Kew  Observatory  with  platinum  thermometers  (Chree, 
Proc.  R.  S.f  1900),  the  rate  of  change  is  somewhat  larger  than  that 
^iven  by  Regnault's  formula,  namely,  about  '090**  per  mm.,  and 
it  appears  desirable  to  determine  this  constant  with  greater  accu- 
racy. The  difference  between  the  above  formulae  reaches  a  tenth 
of  a  degree  if  the  barometer  differs  by  12  mm.  from  760  mm.  The 
uncertainty  in  the  absolute  boiling-point  of  sulphur,  however,  is 
probably  somewhat  greater  than  one-tenth  of  a  degree,  on  account 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  expansion  correction  of  the  gas  thermometer 
{Phil,  Mag.,  December  1899).  The  thermodynamical  correction  of 
the  gas  thermometer,  which  amounts  to  half  a  degree  at  this  point, 
is  also  to  some  extent  uncertain,  on  account  of  the  extrapolation. 
Provided,  however,  that  some  exact  value  of  the  S.B.P.  is  chosen 


for  reference,  for  the  reduction  of  observations  with  platinum 
thermometers,  the  results  so  reduced  will  be  strictly  comparable, 
and  can  be  corrected  at  any  subsequent  time  when  the  value  of 
the  S.B.P.  is  more  accurately  determined.  The  boding- i>oint  of 
oxygen  may  be  taken  as  -i82'5*'  C.  w^th  sufficient  approximation 
for  a  similar  purpose. 

VI.  Calibralion  Correction* — The  calibration  of  the  resistance 
box  and  the  bridge-wire  corresponds  to  the  calibration  of  tlie  stein 
of  the  mercury  thermometer,  out  the  process  is  much  simpler  for 
several  reasons.  It  is  more  easy  to  obtain  a  uniform  wire  than  a 
uniform  tube.  The  scale  of  the  wire  is  much  more  open,  it  corre- 
sponds to  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  scale,  and  the  process  of 
calibration  is  easier.  One  box  when  calibrated  will  serve  ,for  any 
number  of  thermometers  of  different  ranges  and  scales,  and  covers 
the  whole  range  of  temperature  (see  Calibration). 

27.  ElectriaU  Precautions, — ^The  platinum  thermometer  is  so 
far  superior  to  the  mercury  thermometer  in  all  the  points  above 
enumerated  that,  if  there  were  no  other  difficulties,  no  one  would 
ever  use  a  mercury  thermometer  for  work  of  precision.  In  using  a 
platinum  thermometer,  however,  some  electrical  training  is  essen- 
tial to  obtain  the  best  results.  The  manipulation  and  adjustment 
of  a  delicate  galvanometer  present  formidable  difficulties  to  the 
non-electrical  observer.  Bad  contacts^  faulty  connexions,  and 
defective  insulation,  are  not  likely  to  trouble  the  practised  elec- 
trician, but  i)resent  endless  possibilities  of  error  to  the  tyro.  A 
useful  discussion  of  these  ana  similar  details  is  given  in  the  paper 
by  Chree  already  referred  to.  Bad  insulation  of  the  pyrometer 
and  connexions  can  easily  be  detected,  in  the  compensated  instru- 
ment already  described,  by  disconnecting  one  of  the  C  leads  from 
the  battery  and  one  of  the  P  leads  from  the  bridge-wire.  Under 
these  conciitions  the  galvanometer  should  not  deflect  if  the  insula- 
tion is  perfect.  Defective  insulation  is  most  likely  to  be  due  to 
damp  in  the  thermometer  at  low  temperatures.  This  spurce  of 
error  is  best  removed  by  drying  and  hermetically  sealing  the  ther- 
mometers. Trouble  from  bad  contacts  generally  arises  from  the 
use  of  plugs  for  the  resistance  coils.  If  plugs  are  used,  they  must 
be  specially  designed  so  as  not  to  disturb  each  other,  aiid  mudt  be 
well  fitted  and  loept  very  clean.  Mercury  cups  with  large  copper 
terminals,  well  amals^amated,  as  used  with  standard  resistance 
coils,  are  probably  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  method  of 
changing  connexions.  Accidental  thermoelectric  effects  in  the 
circuit  are  a  possible  .source  of  error,  as  with  the. thermocouple,  bat 
they  are  always  very  small  if  the  thermometer  is  properly  con- 
structed, and  are  relatively  unimportant  owing,  to  the  large  E.M.F. 
available.  In  any  case  they  may  be  completely  eliminated  by 
reversing  the  battery.  The  hating  effect  6f  the  current  through 
the  thermometer  is  often  negligible,  but  should  be  measured  and 
allowed  for  in  accurate  work.  With  a  current  of 
*oi  ampere  the  rise  of  temperature  should  not  ex- 
ceed iJu  or  xlff  of  a  degree.  With  a  delicate 
galvanometer  it  is  possible  to  read  to  the  ten- 
thousandth  of  a  degree  with  a  current  of  only 
•002  ampere,  in  which  case  the  heating  effect  is 
generally  less  than  nAur  of  a  degree.  It  can  be 
very  easily  measured  In  anv  case  by  changing  from 
one  cell  to  two,  thus  doubling  the  current  in  the 
thermometert  and  quadrupling  the  heating  effect. 
The  correction  is  then  applied  by  subtracting  one- 
third  of  the  difference  between  the  readings  with 
one  and  two  cells  from  the  reading  with  one  cell. 
The  correction  is  always  very  small,  if  a  reasonably 
sensitive  galvanometer  is  used,  and  is  frequently 
negligible,  especially  in  differential  work,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  applications  of  the  platinum 
thermometer. 

28.  Construction  of  Thermometers, — One  of  the 
chief  advantages  of  the  platinum  thermometer  for 
research  work  i$  the  endless  variety  of  forms  in 
which  it  may  be  made,  to  suit  the  particular 
exigencies  of  each  individual  experiment.  It  is 
peculiarly  suited  for  observing  tne  average  tem- 
perature throughout  a  len^^  or  space,  which  is 
so  often  required  in  physical  experiinents.  For 
this  purpose  the  wire  may  be  disp>osed  in  a  straight 
length,  or  in  a  spiral,  along  the  space  in  question. 
Again,  in  observing  the  temperature  of  a  gas,  the 
naked  wire,  on  account  of  its  small  mass  and 
extremely  low  radiative  power,  is  far  superior  to 
any  mercury  thermometer.  The  commonest  form  Fig.  7. — 
of  platinum  thermometer  (fig.  7),  and  the  most  Platinum 
suitable  for  general  purposes,  contains  a  coil  B  from  Thermometer, 
i  in.  to  2  in.  long,  wound  on  a  cross  of  thin  mica,  and 

enclosed  in  a  tube,  about  J  to  J  in.  in  diameter,  of  ^lass  orporcelaii^ 
according  to  the  temperature  for  which  it  is  required.  The  pyro- 
meter leads  and  the  compensator  leads  are  insulated  and  kept  in 
place  by  passing  through  mica  disks  fitting  the  tube,  which  serve 
also  to  prevent  convection  currents  up  and  down  the  tube.  The 
protecting  tube  of  glass  or  porcelain  is  fitted  with  a  wooden  head  A 
carrying  four  insulated  terminals,  PP,  CC,  to  which  the  pyrometer 
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and  compensator  leads  are  respectively  connected,  and  which 
serve  to  connect  the  instrument  to  the  measuring  apparatus.  For 
work  of  the  highest  precision  these  terminals  are  often  omitted, 
and  the  leads  are  directly  soldered  to  a  flexible  cable  in  order  to 
avoid  possible  errors  from  thermoelectric  effects  and  changes  of 
resistance  of  the  screw  terminals.  For  temperatures  above  500**  C. 
the  protecting  tube  must  be  of  porcelain,  and  the  leads  of  platinum 
throughout  that  part  of  the  tube  which  is  exposed  to  high  tem- 
peratures. For  lower  temperatures  a  tube  of  hard  glass  and  leads 
of  copper  or  silver  may  be  employed,  but  it  is  better  in  any  case 
to  make  the  lower  part  of  the  leads  of  platinum  in  order  to  diminish 
the  conduction  of  heat  along  the  stem.  For  laboratory  work  a 
tube  30  or  40  cm.  in  length  usually  suffices,  but  for  large  furnaces 
the  length  of  the  protectmg  tube  is  often  5  to  10  ft.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  usual  to  protect  the  porcelain  tubes  with  an  external 
steel  tube,  which  may  be  removed  for  delicate  measurements. 

29.  Special  Forms  of  Thermomeier. — In  the  measurement  of  linear 
expansion  it  is  a  p:reat  advantage  to  employ  a  thermometer  with 
the  bulb  or  sensitive  portion  equal  in  length  to  the  bar  or  column 
under  test,  so  as  to  obtain  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole 
length.  In  measuring  the  linear  expansion  of  a  standard  metre  or 
yard,  a  fine  platinum  wire  enclosed  in  a  |;lass  capillary,  or  other- 
wise insulated,  is  employed,  its  length  bemg  equal  to  that  of  the 
bar.  The  same  method  has  been  applied  by  Callendar  (Phil.  Trans. 
A,  1887)  and  Bedford  (Phil,  Mag,,  1898)  to  the  expansion  6f  glass 
and  porcelain  at  high  temperatures,  employing  a  fine  wire  sup- 
ported along  the  axis  of  the  tube  under  test.  An  equivalent  method, 
applied  to  the  expansion  of  silica  by  Callendar,  is  to  enclose  a  rod 
of  the  material  inside  a  platinum  tube  which  is  heated  by  an  electric 
current.  This  is  a  very  rapid  and  convenient  process,  since  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  rod  must  be  equal  to  that  of  the  enclosing 
tube.  Any  temperature  up  to  the  melting-point  of  platinum  is 
readily  obtained,  and  easily  regulated.  The  temperature  may  be 
obtained  by  observing  either  the  resistance  of  the  platinum  tube 
or  its  liiiear  expansion.  Either  method  may  also  be  employed  in 
T.  Joly's  meldometer,  which  consists  of  an  electrically  heated  strip 
for  observing  the  melting-points  of  minerals  or  other  substances  in 
small  fragments.  In  observing  the  temperature  of  a  long  column 
of  mercury,  as  in  the  method  of  equilibrating  columns  for  deter- 
mining the  absolute  expansion  of  mercury,  a  platinum  thermo- 
meter with  a  bulb  equal  in  length  to  the  column  may  similarly 
be  employed  with  advantage.  The  application  is  here  particularly 
important  because  it  is  practically  impossible  to  ensure  perfect 
uniformity  of  temperature  in  a  vertical  column,  6  ft.  or  more  in 
length,  at  high  temperatures. 

30.  Sensitive  Thermometers, — ^Where  quickness  of  reading  is  essen- 
tial, the  mercury  thermometer,  or  the  tube  form  of  electric  ther- 
mometer, is  unsuitable.  In  cases  where  the  thermometer  has  to  be 
immersed  in  a  conducting  liquid  or  solution,  the  fine  wire  forming 
the  bulb  may  be  insulated  by  enclosing  it  in  a  coiled  glass  capillary. 
This  method  has  been  employed  by  Callendar  and  Barnes  and  by 
Jaeger,  but  the  instrument  is  necessarily  fragile,  and  requires 
careful  handling.  For  non-conducting  liquids  or  gases  the  bare 
wire  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage.  This  is  particularly 
important  in  the  case  of  gases  owing  to  the  extreme  sensitiveness 
thus  obtained  and  the  almost  complete  immunity  from  radiation 
error  at  moderate  temperatures.  Thermometers  constructed  in  the 
form  of  a  flat  grid  of  bare  wire  mounted  on  a  mica  and  ebonite 
frame  have  been  employed  by  H.  Brown  (Proc,  R.  5.,  1905,  B  76, 
p.  124)  for  observing  the  temperature  of  leaves  and  of  air  currents 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  They  have  also  been  employed  for 
observinpj  the  air-temperature  for  meteorological  purposes  in  Egypt 
and  Spam  with  very  satisfactory  results  (Proc.  R.  o.,  1905,  A  77, 
p.  7).  The  fine  wire,  owing  to  its  small  size  and  bright  metallic 
surface,  very  rapidly  acquires  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  is 
very  little  affected  by  radiation  from  surrounding  objects,  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  employment  of  mercurial  ther- 
mometers tor  the  observation  of  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

For  the  observation  of  rapidly  varying  temperatures,  such  as 
those  occurring  in  the  cylinder  of  a  gas-  or  steam-engine,  an  electrical 
thermometer  with  very  fine  wire,  of  the  order  of  ooi  in.  diameter 
is  practically  the  only  instrument  available.  The  temperature  at 
any  particular  moment  may  be  obtained  by  setting  a  mechanical 
contact- maker  to  close  the  circuit  at  the  desired  point.  The  sen- 
sitive part  of  the  thermometer  consists  simply  of  a  loop  of  fine 
wire  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  connected  by  suitable  leads 
to  the  measuring  apparatus  as  employed  by  Burstall  (Phil,  Mag.^ 
October  1895)  in  the  gas-engine,  and  Callenaar  and  Nicolson  (Proc, 
Inst,  C,  E.J  1898)  in  the  steam-engine.  The  explosion  tempera- 
tures cannot  be  satisfactorily  measured  in  a  gas-engine  in  this 
manner,  because  the  radiation  error  at  high  temperatures  is  exces- 
sive unless  the  wire  is  very  fine,  in  which  case  it  is  very  soon  melted 
even  with  weak  mixtures.  Callendar  and  Dalby  accordingly  de- 
vised a  mechanical  valve  (Proc,  R.  S.,  A  80,  p.  57)  for  exposmg  the 
thermometer  only  during  the  admission  and  compression  strokes, 
and  have  deduced  the  actual  explosion  temperatures  from  the 
indicator  diagram.  B.  Hopkinson  (Proc.  R,  S.,  A  77,  p.  387)  suc- 
ceeded in  following  the  course  of  an  explosion  in  a  closed  vessel 
by  means  of  a  similar  thermometer  connected  to  a  galvanometer 
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of  short  period  giving  a  continuous  record  on  a  moving  photo^ 
graphic  film.  WTien  the  flame  reached  the  wire  the  temperature 
rose  1200**  C.  in  about  g^  of  a  second,  which  illustrates  the  order 
of  sensitiveness  attainable  with  a  fine  wire  of  this  size.  O.  R. 
Lummer  and  E.  Pringsheim,  in  their  measurements  of  the  ratio  of 
the  specific  heats  of  gases  by  observing  the  fall  of  temperature  due 
to  sudden  expansion,  employed  a  very  thin  strip  of  toil  with  the 
object  of  securing  greater  sensitiveness.  This  was  a  somewhat 
doubtful  expedient,  because  such  a  strip  is  extremely  fragile  and 
liable  to  be  injured  by  air  currents,  and  because  the  sensitiveness 
is  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  appreciably  improved,  whereas  the  radia- 
tion error  is  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  the  surface  exposed. 
One  of  the  principal  sources  of  error  in  employing  a  short  loop  of 
fine  wire  for  observing  rapidly  varying  temperatures  is  that  the 
ends  of  the  loop  close  to  the  thick  leads  are  affected  by  conduction 
of  heat  to  or  from  the  leads,  and  cannot  follow  the  rapid  variations 
of  temperature.  This  error  may  be  readily  avoided  by  the  method, 
.  first  employed  by  Callendar  and  Nicolson,  of  connecting  the  com- 
pensating leads  with  a  short  length  of  the  same  fine  wire.  The 
end  effect  is  then  eliminated  by  observing  the  difference  of  resist- 
ance between  two  loops  of  different  lengths.  Thermocouples  of 
very  fine  wire  have  also  been  employed  for  similar  measurements, 
but  they  are  more  difficult  to  make  than  the  simple  loop  of  one 
wire,  and  the  sensitiveness  attainable  is  much  less,  owing  to  the 
small  E.M.F.  of  a  single  thermocouple. 

31.  Radiation  Thermoscopes. -^For  measuring  the  intensity  of 
radiation,  some  form  of  thermometer  with  a  blackened  bulb  or. 
sensitive  area  is  employed.  It  is  assumed  that  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature of  the  thermometer  is  approximately  proportional  to  the 
mtensity  of  the  radiation  according  to  Newton's  law  of  cooling 
(see  Heat)  for  small  differences  of  temperature.  A  mercury 
maximum  thermometer  with  a  small  blackened  bulb  is  still  very 
generally  employed  in  meteorological  observatories  for  registering 
the  maximum  solar  radiation,  but  the  indications  are  liable  to 
error  and  very  difficult  to  interpret,  and  an  instrument  of  this 
type  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  or  quick  in  action  fpr  weak  sources 
of  radiation.  Sir  JoHn  Leslie  employed  an  air  thermoscope,  similar 
to  that  of  Galileo  (Heat,  fig.  i),  with  a  blackened  bulb.  This  ha^ 
the  advantage  of  a  small  capacity  for  heat,  and  is  still  employed  in 
various  forms  for  demonstration  purposes,  but  is  not  sufficiently 
sensitive  for  accurate  work.  Electrical  thermometers  are  now 
generally  employed  on  account  of  their  superior  sensitiveness,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  greater  facility  of  adaptation  for  the  require- 
ments of  each  particular  experiment.  The  most  familiar  instru- 
ment is  M.  Melloni's  thermopile,  which  is  built  up  of  a  number  of 
small  bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth,  or  other  alloys  of  high  thermo- 
electric power,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cube  with  alternate  junc- 
tions on  opposite  faces.  When  connected  to  a  galvanometer  of 
suitable  resistance,  this  arrangement  gives  a  high  degree  of  sensi- 
tiveness on  account  of  the  multiplication  of  couples,  but  owing 
to  the  large  mass  of  metal  involved  in  its  construction  it  takes  a 
considerable  time  to  acquire  a  steady  state.  This  defect  has  been 
remedied  in  the  radiomicrometer  of  C.  V.  Boys  (Phil,  Trans. ^  1888, 
180  A,  p.  159)  by  employing  a  single  junction  attached  to  a  small 
disk  of  very  thin  copper.  The  free  ends  of  the  minute  bars  forming 
the  couple  are  connected  to  a  loop  of  thin  copper  wire  suspended, 
by  a  fine  quartz  fibre  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet.  This  arrange- 
ment forms  a  very  delicate  galvanometer  and  gives  the  maximum 
sensitiveness  attainable  with  a  single  couple,  since  all  unnecessary 
connecting  wires  are  avoided.  It  is  incomparably  quicker  and 
more  dead-beat  in  action  than  the  ordinary  thermopile,  but  has 
the  disadvantage  that  it  must  be  set  up  permanently  on  a  steady 
support  and  the  radiation  brought  to  it  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
An  instrument  of  similar  delicacy  is  the  radiometer,  the  action  of 
which  depends  on  the  repulsive  effect  of  the  residual  gas  in  a  nearly 
perfect  vacuum  on  a  delicately  balanced  vane  suspended  by  a  fine 
fibre.  An  instrument  of  this  type  was  first  constructed  by  Sir 
William  Crookes  (see  Radiometer);  the  instrument  was  applied 
to  radiation  measurements,  and  its  sensitiveness  greatly  improved 
by  E.  F.  Nichols.  It  requires  a  very  steady  mounting,  like  the 
radiomicrometer,  but  has  the  additional  defect  that  the  radiation 
must  be  introduced  through  a  window,  which  may  give  rise  to 
selective  absorption.  Other  varieties  .of  thermopile,  in  which  the 
sensitive  parts  are  constructed,  as  in  Boys'  radiomicrometer,  so  as 
to  have  a  very  small  capacity,  but  are  connected  like  the  ordinary 

gile  to  a  separate  galvanometer,   have  been  employed  by  Lord 
Losse  for  observations  of  lunar  heat  and  by  W.  H.  Julius  and 
Callendar  for  the  solar  corona. 

In  cases  where  the  radiation  can  be  concentrated  on  a  very 
small  area,  such  as  the  receiving  disk  of  the  radiomicrometer,  the 
thermoelectric  method  is  probably  the  most  sensitive.  But  if 
there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  area  of  the  receiving  surface,  con- 
siderable advantage  may  be  gained  in  convenience  01  manipulation, 
without  loss  of  sensitiveness,  by  the  electric  resistance  method. 
An  instrument  of  this  type  was  first  employed  by  S.  P.  Langley 
(Proc.  Amer.  Acad.,  1881,  i6,  p.  342)  under  the  name  of  the  bolo- 
meter, by  which  it  has  since  been  known.  The  sensitive  surface 
is  made  in  the  form  of  a  blackened  grid  of  thin  metallic  foil,  gene- 
rally platinum  coated  with  platinum  black,  connected  in  one  of  the 
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arms  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge.  The  rise  of  temperature  of  the 
grid  when  exposed  to  radiation  is  measured  by  its  increase  of 
resistance  in  the  usual  manner.  In  order  to  compensate  for  changes 
of  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  the  balancing  resistance  is 
made  of  a  precisely  similar  grid,  placed  in  close  proximity  to  the 
first  but  screened  from  radiation.  The  foil  should  be  as  thin  as 
possible  consistent  with  strength,  in  order  to  secure  the  maximum 
sensitiveness.  For  spectroscopic  work  a  single  strip  or  linear 
bolometer  is  employed.  For  absolute  measurements,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  absorb  the  whole  radiation  admitted  through  a  p;iven 
area,  two  grids  are  placed  with  the  strips  of  one  behind  the  mter- 
spaces  of  the  other. 

52.  Absolute  Measurement  of  RadiaHon. — In  man^r  cases  the 
object  is  not  to  secure  the  maximum  degree  of  sensitiveness,  but 
an  absolute  measurement  of  the  intensity  of  the  radiant  enerey, 
in  calories  per  square  centimetre  per  minute,  or  other  suitable 
units.  For  this  purpose  some  form  of  radiation  thermometer  is 
generally  employed,  but  the  method  of  procedure  is  modified. 
The  earlier  methods  as  exemplified  in  C.  S.  M.  Pouillet's  pyrhelio- 
meter,  or  L.  J.  G.  Violle's  actinometer,  consisted  in  observing  the 
rate  of  rise  of  temperature  of  a  small  calorimeter,  or  thermometer 
of  known  thermal  capacity,  when  exposed  to  a  given  area  of  the 
radiation  to  be  measured.  To  secure  greater  sensitiveness  A.  P.  P. 
Crova  substituted  a  copper  disk  with  an  attached  thermocouple 
for  the  calorimetric  thermometer.  The  method  is  very  simple  and 
direct,  but  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  correction  for  external 
loss  of  heat  is  somewhat  uncertain  and  difficult  to  apply,  since  the 
conditions  are  unsteady  and  the  observation  depends  on  rate  of 
change  of  temperature.  For  this  reason  static  methods,  depending 
on  the  steady  temperature  finally  attained,  in  which  the  rate  of 
loss  of  heat  is  directly  determined  by  an  electric  compensation 
method,  have  come  more  prominently  mto  favour  in  recent  years. 
In  K.  J.  Angstrom's  pyrheliometer  (Actb  Soc,  Upsala,  1893)  two 
similar  blackened  strips  of  equal  area  and  resistance  are  fixed  side 
by  side  in  a  suitable  case  in  such  a  manner  that  either  may  be 
exposed  to  the  radiation  to  be  measured  while  the  other  is  simul- 
taneously heated  by  an  electric  current.  Attached  to  the  backs 
of  the  strips,  but  insulated  from  them  by  thin  paper,  are  the  two 
junctions  of  a  thermocouple  which  indicates  when  the  temperatures 
are  equal.  When  this  condition  is  secured  the  intensity  of  the 
radiation  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  generation  of  heat  per  unit  area 
by  the  electric  current,  which  is  deuced,  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
resistance  and  area  of  the  strip,  by  observing  the  current  required 
to  balance  the  radiation.  The  instrument  is  very  quick  and  sen- 
sitive in  action,  and  the  method  avoids  any  assumption  with 
regard  to  the  rate  of  loss  of  heat,  except  that  it  is  the  same  for 
the  two  similar  strips  at  the  same  temperature.  The  accuracy  of 
the  method  is  limited  chiefly  by  the  measurement  of  the  resistance 
and  width  of  the  strips,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  exact 
similarity  and  permanence  in  the  attachment  of  the  junctions  of 
the  thermocouple.  Small  differences  in  this  respect  may  be  elimi- 
nated by  interchanging  the  strips,  but  there  remain  outstanding 
differences  between  different  instruments  of  the  same  make  which 
often  exceed  5  per  cent. 

An  electric  method  proposed  by  F.  Kurlbaum  {Wied.  Ann., 
1898,  65,  p.  748)  consists  in  observing  the  rise  of  temperature 
produced  by  radiation  in  a  bolometer  grid,  then  cutting  off  the 
radiation  and  observing  the  increase  of  current  required  to  produce 
the  same  rise  of  temperature.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  this  case 
in  measuring  the  area  exposed  or  the  resistance  of  the  bolometer, 
and  no  uncertainty  can  arise  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  strip, 
because  the  heated  strip  itself  serves  as  its  own  thermometer. 
The  current  is  easily  deduced  from  a  knowledge  of  the  resistances 
and  the  E.M.F.  of  the  battery.  The  chief  source  of  uncertainty 
mentioned  by  Kurlbaum  lies  in  possible  differences  between  the 
effects  of  radiation  and  current-heating  near  the  ends  of  the  strips, 
the  area  so  affected  representing  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
area.  In  Angstrom's  method  this  is  not  so  important  because  the 
temperature  indicated  by  the  couple  is  that  near  the  middle  of  the 
strip.  In  the  case  of  the  bolometer  this  end-effect  may  be  com- 
pensated, as  explained  by  Callendar  {Proc.  R.  5.,  1907,  77  A,  p.  7), 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  sensitive  thermometers,  by  employing 
two  similar  bolometers  with  strips  of  different  lengths. 

An  important  defect  of  all  the  methods  so  far  considered  is  that 
the  measurement  depends  on  the  coefficient  of  absorption  of  the 
black  with  which  the  receiving  surface  is  coated.  The  error  is 
probably  small,  of  the  order  of  i  or  2  per  cent.,  but  is  difficult  to 
determine  accurately,  and  varies  to  some  extent  with  the  quality 
of  the  radiation.  The  absorptive  power  is  generally  less  for  rays 
of  great  wave-length  than  for  visible  rays.  If  we  assume  that  the 
loss  of  heat  by  conduction  and^  convection  is  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  surface  the  defect  in  question  may  be  avoided  by  the 
following  method.  Two  bolometer  strips,  one  bright  and  the  other 
black,  but  otherwise  exactly  similar,  are  simultaneously  exposed  to 
the  radiation  to  be  measured,  and  are  traversed  by  the  same  electric 
current.  The  black  strip  will  be  more  heated  by  the  radiation 
than  the  bright,  but  the  rise  of  temperature  of  the  bright  strip 
due  to  the  current  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  black  strip 
because  its  emissive  power  is  lower.     If  the  current  is  adjusted 


until  the  temperatures  of  the  two  strips  are  equal  the  losses  by 
convection  and  conduction  will  be  equal,  and  also  the  rate  of  genera- 
tion of  heat  by  the  current  in  each  strip.  The  rise  of  temperature 
must  therefore  be  such  that  each  strip  loses  as  much  heat  by  radia- 
tion to  the  surrounding  case  as  it  gains  from  the  incident  radiation 
to  be  measured.  Assuming  Kirchhon's  law,  the  ratio  of  the  emissive 
to  the  absorptive  power  is  the  same  for  all  bodies  at  the  same 
temperature,  and  is  equal  to  the  emissive  power  of  a  perfectly 
black  body.  The  rise  of  temperature  of  each  strip,  when  balance 
is  attained,  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  perfectly  black  strip  under 
the  same  conditions  of  exposure.  The  electric  current  in  this 
method  serves  to  eliminate  losses  by  convection  and  conduction, 
and  the  result  is  obtained  in  terms  of  the  observed  rise  of  tempera- 
ture and  the  radiation  constant  for  a  black  body.  The  method 
works  well  for  a  source  at  100*  C. ;  but,  for  a  high  temperature 
source,  a  correction  is  required  because  the  absorptive  powers  of 
the  strips  may  differ  appreciably  from  their  emissive  powers. 

Another  electric  compensation  method  of  special  interest  is  the 
method  of  the  "  Peltier  cross."  A  small  disk  of  copper  is  sup- 
ported by  two  thermoelectric  couples  forming  a  cross.  One  of  the 
couples  serves  to  measure  the  rise  of  temperature,  while  the  other 
is  traversed  by  an  electric  current,  which  may  be  employed  to 
compensate  the  radiation  by  the  heat  absorption  due  to  the  Peltier 
effect.  The  advantage  of  this  method  is  tnat  the  Peltier  effect  is 
easily  determined  from  an  observation  of  the  thermoelectric  power 
(see  Thermoelectricity)  in  absolute  measure,  and  that  it  is 
proportional  to  the  first  power  of  the  current.  Loss  or  gain  of 
heat  by  conduction  from  the  supporting  wires,  and  changes  of 
temperature  in  the  surrounding  case,  are  readily  compensated  by 
mounting  two  similar  disks  side  by  side.  Small  differences  between 
the  disks  are  eliminated  by  exposing  them  to  radiation  alternately, 
with  reversal  of  the  current,  so  that  the  irradiated  disk  is  cooled 
or  the  other  disk  heated  by  the  Peltier  effect.  The  current  is 
adjusted  in  each  case  so  that  the  temperatures  of  the  disks^  are 
equal,  as  indicated  by  the  second  couple  connecting  the  disks. 
The  method  is  about  equal  in  sensitiveness  to  that  ofAngstrSm, 
but  it  is  easier  to  secure  conditions  of  exact  similarity  and  to 
measure  the  quantities  involved  in  the  absolute  determination, 
namely,  the  area  of  the  hole  through  which  the  radiation  is  ad- 
mitted, and  the  coefficient  of  the  Peltier  effect.  ^  The  uncertainty 
due  to  imperfect  blackness  of  the  disks  may  be  eliminated  by  using 
cups  in  place  of  disks;  and  the  sensitiveness  and  range  may  be 
increased  by  using  thermopiles  in  place  of  single  couples. 

33.  Optical  or  Radiation  Pyrometers. — Since  the  intensity  of 
radiation  increases  very  rapidly  with  the  temperature  of  the  source 
of  radiation,  instruments  lor  measuring  radiation  may  be  applied 
for  measuring  temperature,  assuming  that  the  laws  connecting 
radiation  and  temperature  are  known.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  the  measurement  may  be  made  from  a  distance 
without  exposing  any  part  of  the  measuring  apparatus  to  the 
destructive  action  of  high  temperatures.  Apart  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  calibrating  the  measuring  apparatus  to  give  temperature 
in  terms  of  radiation,  the  chief  source  of  uncertainty  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  method  is  the  emissive  power  of  the  source  of  radia- 
tion. The  methods  principally  employed  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes: — (i)  Radiation  methods,  depending  on  the  measurement 
of  the  radiant  energy  by  means  of  a  radiometer,  thermocouple  or 
bolometer;  (2)  optical  or  photometric  methods,  depending  on  the 
colour  or  luminous  intensity  of  the  radiation  as  compared  with  a 
suitable  standard. 

Of  the  radiation  methods  the  simplest  in  theory  and  practice 
depends  on  observing  the  total  intensity  of  radiation,  which  varies 
as  the  fourth  power  of  the  absolute  temperature  according  to  the 
Stefan-Boltzmann  law  (see  Heat)  for  a  perfectly  black  body  or  full 
radiator.  In  applying  this  method  it  is  very  necessary  to  allow 
for  the  emissive  power  of  the  source,  in  case  this  does  not  radiate 
as  a  black  body.  Thus  the  emissive  power  of  polished  platinum 
at  1000**  Abs.  is  only  10  per  cent.,  and  tnat  of  black  iron  oxide  about 
±0  per  cent,  of  that  of  a  black  body;  and  the  percentage  varies 
differently  for  different  bodies  with  change  of  temperature,  and 
also  for  the  same  body  according  to  the  part  of  the  spectrum  used 
for  the  measurement.  Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  radiation 
with  temperature  the  error  due  to  departure  from  black  body 
radiation  is  not  so  serious  as  might  be  imagined  at  first  sight.  If 
the  temperature  of  a  polished  platinum  strip  at  1500®  C.  were 
estimated  by  the  radiation  formula,  assuming  the  constant  for  a 
perfectly  black  body,  the  error  for  red  light  would  be  about  125*, 
for  green  about  100®,  and  for  blue  about  75*.  Such  errors  may  be 
corrected  when  the  emissive  power  of  the  source  at  various  tem- 
peratures is  known  from  previous  experiments,  but  it  is  preferable 
to  observe,  whenever  possible,  the  radiation  from  the  interior  of  a 
uniformly  heated  enclosure  which  approximates  very  closely  to  that 
of  a  black  body  (see  Heat). 

Radiation  pyrometers  of  this  type  are  generally  calibrated  by 
the  method  of  sighting  on  the  interior  of  an  electric  furnace  con- 
taining a  thermocouple  or  gas-thermometer  by  which  the  tempera- 
ture is  measured.  The  gas-thermometer  has  been  employed  for 
verifying  the  law  of  radiation  up  to  1500*  C,  but  the  difficulties 
of  obtaining  accurate  results  witn  the  gas-thermometer  increase  so 
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lapklly  above  1200^  C.  that  it  is  questionable  whether  any  advan- 
tage is  gained  by  using  it  beyond  this  point.  The  law  of  radiation 
has  been  so  closely  verified  b^  observations  at  lower  temperatures 
that  the  uncertainty  involved  in  applying  it  at  higher  temperatures, 
in  the  case  of  a  black  body  is  probably  less  than  the  uncertainty 
of  the  ^s-thermometer  measurements,  and  much  less  than  the 
uncertamty  of  extrapolating  an  empirical  formula  for  a  thermo- 
couple. Thus  L.  F.  C.  Holbom  and  W.  Wien  (Wied.  Ann,,  1805, 
56),  by  extrapolating  their  thermoelectric  formula,  found  the  value 
1587®  C.  for  the  melting-point  of  palladium,  whereas  Violle  found 
1500^  C.  b)r  the  calorimetric  method,  and  Callendar  and  Eumorfo- 
poulos  (Phil,  Mag,,  1899,  4^)  found  1540**  and  1550**  C.  bj^  the 
methods  of  the  expansion  and  the  change  of  resistance  of  platinum 
respectively.  By  a  later  thermoelectric  extrapolation  Holbom  and 
Henning  (berUn  Akad,,  1905,  12,  p.  311)  found  1535*  C.  for  the 
melting-point  of  palladium,  and  1710°  C.  for  that  of  platinum, 
values  which  were  strikingly  confirmed  by  J.  A.  Harker  at  the 
National  Physical  Laboratory,  and  by  Waidner  and  Burgess  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  U.S.A.  Holborn  and  Valentiner  employing 
an  optical  method  {Ann,  Phys,,  1907,  22,  p.  i^  found  1582°  C.  and 
1789  C.  for  palladium  and  platinum  respectively.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  extrapolation  of  the  parabolic  formula  for  the 
thermocouple  at  these  temperatures  is  quite  untrustworthy  (see 
Thermoelbctricity)  and  that  the  values  given  by  the  electrical 
resistance  method,  or  bv  the  laws  of  radiation,  are  more  likely  to 
be  correct.  Assuming  that  the  total  radiation  varies  as  the  fourth 
power  of  the  absolute  temperature,  a  radiation  pyrometer  can  be 
calibrated  by  a  single  observation  at  a  known  temperature,  such 
as  the  melting-point  of  gold,  1062^  C.  if  a  black  body  is  employed 
as  the  source;  and  its  indications  will  probably  be  accurate  at 
higher  temperatures  under  a  similar  restriction.  If  the  pyrometer 
is  sighted  on  the  interior  of  a  furnace  through  a  small  observation 


Fig.  8. — F6ry's  Mirror  Pyrometer  (Camb.  Scient.  Inst.  Co.). 
For  temperatures  from  500®  C.  to  lioo**  C 

hole  it  will  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  correctly,  pro- 
vided that  the  temperature  is  uniform.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  condition  does  not  generally  exist  in  large  furnaces.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  it  is  required  to  find  the  temperature  of 
the  molten  metal  on  the  hearth  of  a  furnace  viewed  through  a 
thick  layer  of  furnace  gases,  which  are  probably  at  a  much  higher 
temperature.  It  is  evident  that  the  radiation  from  the  intervening 
flame  may  be  much  greater  than  that  from  the  metal,  and  may 
introduce  serious  errors.  The  same  objection  applies  with  greater 
force  to  optical  pyrometers,  as  the  luminous  radiation  from  gases 
may  be  of  a  highly  selective  character.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
required  to  observe  the  temperature  of  metal  in  a  ladle  before 
casting,  the  surface  of  the  metal  must  be  cleared  of  scum,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  emissive  power  of  the  metal  or  oxide 
exposed. 

For  scientific  measurements  of  temperature  by  the  radiation 
method,  the  thermopile,  or  bolometer,  or  radiomicrometer,  previ- 
ously calibrated  by  exposure  to  a  black  body  at  a  known  tempera- 
ture, is  directly  exposed  at  a  known  distance  to  a  known  area  of 
the  source  of  radiation.  The  required  result  may  then  be  deduced 
in  terms  of  the  area  and  the  distance.  The  use  of  extraneous 
optical  appliances  is  avoided  as  far  as  possible  on  account  of  selec- 
tive absorption.  For  practical  purposes,  in  order  to  avoid  trouble- 
some calculations  and  measurements,  an  optical  arrangement  is 
employed,  either  lens  or  mirror,  in  order  to  form  an  image  of  the 
source  on  the  receiving  surface.  Fig.  8  illustrates  F6rys  mirror 
pyrometer,  in  which  a  mirror  M,  focused  by  the  pinion  P,  forms 
an  image  of  the  source  on  a  disk,  supported  oy  wires  of  constantan 
and  copper  forming  a  thermocouple,  connected  by  the  brass  strips 
D  and  K  to  the  terminals  b,  f.  The  observation  hole  in  the  wall 
of  the  furnace  is  sighted  through  the  eyepiece  O,  and  is  made  to 
overlap  the  disk  slightly.  The  rise  of  temperature  of  the  junction 
is  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  radiation,  and  is 
indicated  by  the  deflexion  of  a  delicate  galvanometer  connected  to 
the  terminals  6,  b',  A  lens  may  be  substituted  for  the  mirror  at 
high  temperatures,  but  it  is  necessary  to  allow  for  the  selective 
absorption  of  the  lens,  and  to  a  less  extent  for  that  of  the  mirror, 
by  a  special  calibration  of  the  scale. 


Assuming  Wien's  laws  for  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the 
spectrum  (see  Heat),  the  temperature  of  a  black  body  may  also 
be  measured  by  observing  (i)  the  wave-length  corresponding  to 
maximum  intensity  in  tl.e  normal  spectrum,  which  varies  inversely 
as  the  absolute  temperature,  or  (2)  the  maximum  intensity  itself, 
which  varies  as  the  fifth  power  of  the  absolute  temperature,  or 
(3)  the  intensity  of  radiation  corresponding  to  some  particular 
radiation  or  colour,  which  varies  as  an  exponential  function,  the 
exact  form  of  which  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Methods  (i)  and  (2) 
require  elaborate  apparatus  and  are  impracticable  except  for  pur- 
poses of  scientific  research.  The  exact  application  of  method  (3)  is 
almost  equally  difficult,  and  is  less  certain  in  its  results,  but  for 
optical  purposes  this  method  may  be  realized  with  a  fair  degree  of 
approximation  by  the  use  of  coloured  glasses,  and  forms  the  basis 
in  theory  of  the  most  trustworthy  optical  pyrometers. 

34.  Of  Heal  or  Phoiomeiric  Pyrometers. — The  change  of  colour  of  a 
heated  body  from  red  to  white  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  the 
great  increase  of  intrinsic  brilliancy  which  accompanies  the  change, 
are  among  the  most  familiar  methods  of  estimating  high  tempera- 
tures. For  many  processes  eye  estimation  suffices,  but  a  much 
greater  desree  of  accuracy  may  be  secured  by  the  employment  of 
suitable  photometers.  In  Mesur^  and  Nouel's  pyrometric  tele- 
scope, the  estimation  of  temperature  depends  on  observing  the 
rotation  of  a  quartz  polarimeter  reauired  to  reduce  the  colour  of 
the  radiation  to  a  standard  tint.  It  has  the  advantage  of  requiring 
no  auxiliary  apparatus,  but,  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  standard  of 
comparison,  its  indications  are  not  very  precise.  In  the  majority 
of  photometric  pyrometers,  a  standard  of  comparison  for  the  inten- 
sity of  the  light,  either  an  amyl-acetate  or  gasoline  lamp,  or  an 
electric  glow-&mp,  is  employed.  The  optical  pyrometer  of  H.  L. 
Le  Chatelier  (Comptes  Ejendus,  i8q2,  114,  p.  214)  was  one  of  the 
earliest,  and  has  served  as  a  model  for  subsequent  inventors.  The 
standard  of  comparison  is  an  amyl-acetate  lamp,  the  flame  of 
which  is  adjusted  in  the  usual  manner  and  viewed  in  the  same 
field  as  the  image  of  the  source.  The  two  halves  of  the  field  are 
adjusted  to  equality  of  brightness  by  means  of  a  cat's  eye  diaphragm 
and  absorption  glasses,  and  are  viewed  through  a  red  glass,  giving 
nearly  monochromatic  radiation  in  order  to  avoid  the  dimculty 
of  Comparing  lights  of  different  colours.  Assuming  Wien's  law, 
the  logarithm  of  the  intensity  of  monochromatic  radiation  for  a 
black  body  is  a  linear  function  of  the  reciprocal  of  the  absolute 
temperature,  and  the  instrument  can  be  graduated  by  observing 
two  temperatures;  but  it  is  generally  graduated  at  several  points 
by  comparison  with  temperatures  observed  by  means  of  a  thermo- 
couple. 

The  Wanner  Pyrometer  (Phys,  Zeits,,  1902,  p.  112)  is  a  modi- 
fication of  Konig  s  spectrophotometer,  in  which  the  two  halves  of 
the  field,  corresponding  to  the  source  and  the  standard  of  com- 
parison, are  illuminated  with  monochromatic  red  light  polarized  in 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  two  nalves  may  be 
equalised  by  rotating  the  analyzer,  the  circle  of  which  is  graduated 
to  read  in  degrees  of  temperature.  The  instrument  has  a  some- 
what restricted  range  of  maximum  sensitiveness,  and  cannot  be 
used  below  900®  C.  owing  to  the  great  loss  of  light  in  the  compli- 
cated optical  system.  It  cannot  be  sighted  directly  on  the  object 
since  no  image  is  formed  as  in  the  Le  Chatelier  or  Fery  instruments, 
but  the  methods  of  securing  monochromatic  light  by  a  direct  vision 
spectroscope,  and  of  adjusting  the  fields  to  equality  by  rotating 
the  analyser,  are  capable  of  great  precision,  and  lead  to  simple 
theoretical  formulae  for  the  ratio  of  the  intensities  in  terms  of 
Wien's  law. 

The  Fery  Absorption  Pyrometer  (Journ,  Phys,,  1904,  p.  32)  differs 
from  Le  Chatelier  s  only  m  minor  details,  such  as  the  replacement 
of  the  cat's  eye  diaphragm  by  a  pair  of  absorbing  glass  wedges. 
The  principles  of  its  action  and  the  method  of  calibration  are  the 
same.  The  pyrometers  of  Morse,  and  of  L.  F.  C.  Holborn  and 
F.  Kurlbaum  depend  on  the  employment  of  a  glow  lamp  filament 
as  standard  of  comparison,  the  current  through  which  is  adjusted 
to  make  the  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  the  filament  equal  to  that  of 
the  source.  When  this  adjustment  is  made  the  filament  becomes 
invisible  against  the  image  of  the  source  as  background,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  source  may  be  determined  from  an  observation 
of  the  current  required.  Each  lamp  requires  a  separate  calibration, 
but  the  lamps  remain  fairly  constant  provided  that  they  are  not 
overheated.  To  avoid  this,  the  source  is  screened  by  aosorption 
glasses  (which  also  require  calibration)  in  observing^  high  tempera- 
tures. Except  at  low  temperatures  the  comparison  is  effected  by 
placing  a  red  glass  before  the  eyepiece.  At  low  temperatures  a 
special  advantage  of  the  glow-lamp  as  a  standard  of  comparison 
is  that  it  matches  the  source  in  colour  as  well  as  in  brightness,  so 
that  the  instrument  is  very  sensitive.  At  high  temperatures  the 
red  glass  serves  chiefly  to  mitigate  the  glare. 

35.  Registering  and  Recording  Thermom^ers. — ^The  term  register- 
ing thermometer  is  usually  applied  to  an  instrument  with  an  index 
which  requires  setting,  and  when  set  will  indicate  the  maximum  or 
minimum  temperature  occurring,  or  will  register  the  temperature  at 
a  particular  time  or  place.  A  recording  instrument  is  one  con- 
structed to  give  a  continuous  record  of  the  temperature,  and 
requires  a  revolving  drum  or  some  equivalent  clockwork  mechanism 
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for  recording  the  time.  The  most  familiar  types  of  reeistering 
thermometers  are  modifications  of  the  common  liquid-in-glass 
thermometer. 

John  Rutherford's  maximum,  invented  before  1790,  was  an 
ordinary  mercurial  thermometer  placed  horizontally;  the  column 
pushed  before  it  a  small  steed  inciex  which  was  left  at  the  highest 
point  reached  and  was  drawn  down  again  to  the  licjuid  by  a  magnet 
when  the  instrument  had  to  be  reset.  It  is  little  used  now. 
Negretti  and  Zambra's  maximum  has  a  constriction  in  the  tube 
near  the  bulb,  past  which  the  mercury  easily  expands  but  cannot 
return  when  the  temperature  falls,  since  the  column  breaks  at  the 
narrowed  point  when  the  fluid  in  the  bulb  begins  to  contract.  The 
instrument  is  set  for  a  fresh  observation  by  shakine  the  detached 
portion  of  the  column  back  down  the  tube.  The  clinical  thermo- 
meters used  by  physicians  are  instruments  of  this  type,  and  are 
made  with  a  very  open  scale  to  read  only  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  normal  temperature  of  the  human  body.  In  the  Phillips 
or  Walferdin  maximum  a  portion  of  the  mercury  is  separated  from 
the  rest  by  a  minute  bubble  of  air.  It  is  placed  honzontally  and 
as  the  temperature  rises  the  detached  portion  of  the  column  is 
pushed  forward  but  is  not  withdrawn  when  the  main  column 
retreats  towards  the  bulb  in  cooling.  It  is  set  for  a  new  observa- 
tion by  bringing  it  into  a  vertical  position  and  tapping  it  slightly. 
By  reducing  the  length  of  the  ind^  and  the  bore  of  the  stem  this 
thermometer  may  be  made  suitable  for  use  in  any  position  without 
altering  its  register. 

The  minimum  thermometer  in  most  common  use  is  that  of 
Rutherford,  invented  in  1790.  It  is  a  spirit  thermometer,  pre- 
ferably filled  with  amyl  alcohol,  to  reduce  nsk  of  distillation,  in  the 
column  of  which  a  small  porcelain  index  is  included.  The  instru- 
ment is  hung  horizontally,  and,  as  the  temperature  falls,  the  index 
is  drawn  back  through  Surface  tension  by  the  end  of  the  colunin. 
When  the  temperature  rises  the  liquid  flows  past  the  index,  which 
is  left  at  the  lowest  point  attained.  To  prepare  the  instrument 
for  a  fresh  observation  it  is  inverted,  when  the  index  falls  back 
against  the  end  of  the  column.  James  Six's  combined  maximum 
and  minimum  thermometer  (Phtl,  Trans.,  1782)  consists  of  a 
U-tube,  the  bend  of  which  is  filled  with  mercury.  One  leg  contains 
spirit  above  the  mercury  and  terminates  in  a  bulb  also  full  of 
spirit.  The  other  leg  also  contains  a  column  of  spirit  above  the 
mercury,  but  terminates  in  a  bulb  containing  air  and  vapour  of 
spirit  mixed.  With  increase  of  temperature  the  spirit  in  the  full 
bulb  expands;  the  mercury  in  consequence  is  pushed  round  the 
beAd  and  rises  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  other  leg,  carrying 
before  it  a  steel  index  which  thus  marks  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture. With  cold  the  spirit  in  the  full  bulb  contracts,  and  the 
mercury  moves  back  carrying  with  it  a  second  index  which  marks 
the  minimum  temperature.  The  instrument  is  set  by  drawing 
down  the  two  indices  upon  the  two  ends  of  the  mercury  column 
by  means  of  a  magnet.  ¥ 

With  a  mercury  thermometer  a  continuous  record  of  tempera- 
ture can  only  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  photography,  a  method 
which  has  been  in  use  for  many  years  at  some  first-class  obser- 
vatories, but  which  cannot  be  generally  employed  on  account  of 
the  expense  and  the  elaborate  nature  of  the  apparatus  required. 
The  commonest  type  of  recording  thermometer  works  on  the 
principle  of  the  Bourdon  pressure-^uge.  The  bulb  consists  of  a 
curved  metallic  tube  filled  with  liquid,  the  expansion  of  which  with 
rise  of  temperature  tends  to  straighten  the  tube.  The  movements 
are  recorded  on  a  revolving  drum  by  a  pen  carried  at  the  end  of  a 
light  lever  attached  to  the  bulb.  This  form  of  instrument  is  widely 
employed  for  rough  work,  but  it  has  a  very  limited  ran^e  and  is 
unsuitable  for  accurate  work  on  account  of  want  of  sensitiveness 
and  of  ereat  liability  to  change  of  zero,  owing  to  imperfect  elas- 
ticity of  the  metal  tube.  For  accurate  work,  especially  at  high 
temperatures,  electrical  thermometers  possess  many  advantages, 
and  are  often  the  only  instruments  available.  They  are  com- 
paratively free  from  change  of  zero  over  long  periods,  and  the  ther- 
mometer or  pyrometer  itself  may  be  placed  in  a  furnace  or  elsewhere 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  recording  apparatus.  The 
principal  types  are  the  thermocouple  and  the  platinum  resistance 
thermometer  already  described,  which  may  be  employed  for  record- 
ing purposes,  without  altering  the  thermometer  itself,  by  connexion 
to  a  suitable  recording  mechanism.  The  methods  in  use  for  record- 
ing the  indications  of  electrical  thermometers  may  be  classified  as 
in  §  24  under  the  two  headings  of  (i)  deflexion  methods  and 
(2)  balance  methods.  Deflexion  methods,  in  which  the  deflexion 
of  the  galvanometer  is  recorded,  are  more  suitable  for  rough  work, 
and  balance  methods  for  accurate  measurements.  The  most 
delicate  and  most  generally  applicable  method  of  recording  the 
deflexions  of  a  mirror  galvanometer  is  by  photographing  the  move- 
ments of  the  spot  of  light  on  a  moving  film.  Almost  any  required 
scale  or  degree  of  sensitiveness  may  Be  obtained  in  this  manner, 
but  the  record  cannot  be  inspected  at  any  time  without  removal 
and  development.  Since  the  forces  actuating  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer  are  very  small,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  attach 
a  pen  or  marking  point  directly  to  the  end  of  the  pointer  for  record- 
ing a  continuous  trace  on  a  revolving  drum,  because  the  errors 
due  to  friction  with  the  recording  sheet  would  be  excessive.  This 
difficulty   has   been   avoided   in   many   electrical   instruments   by 


depressing  the  pointer  so  as  to  mark  the  paper  only  at  regular 
intervals  of  a  minute  or  so,  leaving  it  completely  free  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time.  The  record  thus  obtained  is  discontinuous,  but 
is  sufficient  for  many  purposes.  For  accurate  measurement,  or 
for  obtaining  an  open  scale  over  a  particular  range  of  temperature, 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  some  form  of  balance  method  as  already 
explained  in  |  24. 

36.  Electric  Recorder,  Balance  Method. — ^The  application  of  the 
electric  balarxe,  potentiometer  or  Wheatstone-bridge  for  recording 
changes  of  resistance  or  electromotive  force  has  been  effected  by 
employing  a  galvanometer  of  the  movable  coil  type  as  a  relay. 
The  deflexion  of  the  galvanometer  to  right  or  left,  according  as 
the  resistance  or  E.M.F.  increases  or  diminishes,  is  made  to  actuate 
one  or  other  of  a  pair  of  motors  for  moving  the  contact  point  on 
the  bridge  wire  and  the  recording  pen  on  the  drum  in  the  corre^ 
sponding  direction.  A  continuous  record  free  from  friction  error 
is  thus  obtained,  since  the  galvanometer  does  not  actuate  the  pen 
directly.  With  an  electrical  resistance  thermometer  it  is  possible 
in  this  way  to  obtain  continuous  pen-and-ink  records  on  a  scale  of 
an  inch  or  more  to  the  degree,  reading  to  -oi  *  C.  and  practically  free 
from  zero  error  over  any  desired  range  from  —200*  to  -I-1500*  C. 
With  a  thermocouple,  employing  the  potentiometer  method,  the 
same  apparatus  can  be  used  with  advantage*,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  obtain  so  open  a  scale  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  thermo- 
electromotive  force  available. 

The  attainment  of  sufficient  delicacy  in  the  relay  mechanism 
turns  on  the  employment  of  a  rotating  or  vibrating  contact  in 
combination  with  a  moving  coil  galvanometer  of  the  siphon- 
recorder  type.  This  was  first  successfully  effected  by  Callendar 
(Trans,  R.  S,   Canad.,  1897)  for  records  of  radiation  and  tem- 

rrature,  and  has  since  been  applied  to  submarine  telemphy  by 
G.  Brown  and  by  A.  Muirhead.  The  mechanism  of  Caltendar's 
electrical  recorder,  as  arranged  for  temperature  measurements,  is 
described  and  illustrated  in  Engineering,  May  26,  1809,  and  in  a 
treatise  on  Pyrometry  by  Le  Chatelier  and  Boudouard.  Electrical 
recording  instruments  of  both  types  are  now  coming  into  extensive 
use  for  industrial  purposes  in  the  measurement  of  furnace  tempera- 
tures, &c.,  for  which  they  are  particularly  suitable,  because  the 
recording  apparatus  can  be  placed  at  any  distance  from  the 
furnaces  which  may  be  considered  most  convenient,^  and  can  be 
connected  to  anv  one  of  a  set  of  furnaces  in  succession  whenever 
it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  record. 

Authorities. — There  is  no  special  work  on  the  subject  of  ther- 
mometry in  English,  but  most  of  the  principles  and  methods  are 
described  in  text-books  on  heat,  of  which  Preston's  Theory  of 
Heat  may  be  specially  mentioned.  For  recent  advances  in  ther- 
mometry the  reader  should  consult  the  original  papers,  the  most 
important  of  which  have  been  cited.  The  greater  part  of  the 
recent  work  on  the  subject  will  be  found  m  the  publications 
of  the  Bureau  International  des  Poids  et  Mesures  de  Sevres 
(Paris),  of  the  Reichsanstalt  (Berlin),  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
U.S.A.  (Washington),  and  of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory 
(London).  (H.  L.  C.) 

THERMOPYLAE  (Gr.  6tpiJ^,  hot,  and  TcUkriy  gate),  a  Greek 
pass  leading  from  Locris  into  Thessaly  between  Mount  Oeta 
and  the  sea  (Maliac  Gulf),  It  is  chiefly  famous  for  the  heroic 
defence  made  by  Leonidas,  the  Spartan  king,  with  300  Spartan 
soldiers  against  the  Persian  army  of  Xerxes  advancing  upon 
Greece  in  480  (see  Leonidas  and  authorities  there  quoted). 
Two  other  famous  battles  took  place  at  the  pass.  In  279  B.C. 
Brennus  and  the  Gauls  were  checked  for  several  months  by  a 
Greek  army  under  the  Athenian  CaJippus,  and  in  191  Antiochus 
of  Syria  vainly  attempted  to  hold  the  pass  against  the  Romans 
under  M'.  Acilius  Glabrio.  In  the  time  of  Leonidas  the  pass 
was  a  narrow  track  (probably  about  14  yds.  wide)  under  the 
cliff.  In  modem  times  the  deposits  of  the  Spercheius  have 
widened  it  to  a  breadth  of  i^  to  3  m.  broad.  The  hot  springs 
from  which  the  pass  derived  its  name  still  exist  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  There  is  one  large  spring  used  as  a  bath  and 
four  smaller  ones,  and  the  water,  which  is  of  a  bluish  green 
colour  and  contains  lime,  salt,  carbonic  acid  and  sulphur,  is  said 
to  produce  good  effects  in  cases  of  scrofula,  sciatica  and  rheu- 
matism. The  accommodation  for  bathers  is,  however,  quite 
inadequate. 

For  the  topography  see  Grundy,  Great  Persian  War,  pp.  277-291. 

THfiROIGNE  DE  MERICOURT,  ANNE  JOSftPHE  (1762- 
181 7),  a  Frenchwoman  who  was  a  striking  figure  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  bom  at  Marcourt  (from  a  corruption  of  which  name  she 
took  her  usual  designation),  a  small  town  in  Luxembourg,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ourthe,  on  the  T3th  of  August  1762.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  farmer,  Peter  Th6roigne.    She 
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appears  to  have  been  weU  educated,  haviitg  been  brought  up 
in  the  convent  of  Robermont ;  she  was  quick-witted,  strikingly 
handsome  in  appearance  and  intensely  passionate  in  temper; 
and  she.  had  a  vigorous  eloquence,  which  she  used  with  great 
effect  upon  the  mobs  of  Paris  during  that  short  space  of  her 
life  (1789-93)  which  alone  is  of  historical  interest.  The  story 
of  her  having  been  betrayed  by  a  young  seigneur ,  and  having 
in  consequence  devoted  her  life  to  avenge  her  wrongs  upon 
aristocrats,  a  story  which  is  told  by  Lamartine  and  others,  is 
unfounded,  the  truth  being  that  she  left  her  home  on  account 
of  a  quarrel  with  her  stepmother.  In  her  career  as  courtesan 
she  visited  London  in  1782,  was  back  in  Paris  in  1785,  and  in 
Genoa  in  1788,  where  she  was  a  concert  sing^.  In  1789  she 
returned  to  Paris.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  she 
was  surrounded  by  a  coterie  of  well-known  men,  chief  of  whom 
were  Potion  and  DesmouUns;  but  she  did  not  play  the  r61e 
which  legend  has  assigned  her.  She  took  no  part  in  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille  nor  in  the  days  of  the  sth  and  6th  oi  October, 
wiien  the  women  of  Paris  brought  the  king  and  queen  from 
Versailles.  In  1790  she  had  a  political  salon  and  spoke  once 
at  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers.  Tlie  same  year  she  left  Paris  for 
Marcourt,  whence  after  a  short  stay  she  proceeded  to  Liege,  in 
which  town  she  was  seized  by  warrant  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, and  conveyed  first  to  Tirol  and  thereafter  to  Vienna, 
aoodsed  of  having  been  engaged  in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  the 
queen  of  Fiance.  After  an  interview,  however,  with  the 
emperor  Leopold  II.,  she  was  released;  and  she  returned  to 
Paris  in  January  1792,  crowned  of  course  with  fresh  laurels 
because  of  her  captivity,  and  resumed  her  influence.  In  the 
clubs  of  Paris  her  voice  was  often  heard,  and  even  in  the  National 
Assembly  she  would  violently  interrupt  the  expression  of  any 
moderatist  views.  Known  henceforth  as  "la  belle  Li6goise," 
She  appeared  in  public  dressed  in  a  riding  habit,  a  plume  in  her 
hat,  a  pistol  in  her  belt  and  a  sword  dangling  at  her  side,  and 
excited  the  mob  by  violent  harangues.  Associated  with  the 
Girondists  and  the  enemies  of  Robespierre,  she  became  in  fact 
the  "  Fury  of  the  Gironde."  She  commanded  in  person  the 
3rd  corps  of  the  soK^alled  army  of  the  faubourgs  on  the  20th  of 
June  1793,  and  again  won  the  gratitude  of  the  people.  She 
shares  a  heavy  responsibility  for  her  connexion  with  the  riots 
of  the  loth  of  August.  A  certain  contributor  to  the  journal, 
the  Acts  of  the  AposUeSy  Suleau  by  name,  earned  her  savage 
hatred  by  associating  her  name,  for  the  sake  of  the  play  upon 
the  word,  with  a  deputy  named  Populus,  whom  she  had  never 
seen.  On  the  loth  of  August,  just  after  she  had  watched 
approvingly  the  massacre  of  certain  of  the  national  guard  in 
the  Place  Vend6me,  Suleau  was  pointed  out  to  her.  She 
sprang  at  him,  dragged  him  among  the  infuriated  mob,  and  he 
was  stabbed  to  death  in  an  instant.  She  took  no  part  in  the 
massacres  of  September,  and,  moderating  her  conduct,  became 
less  popular  from  1793.  Towards  the  end  of  May  the  Jacobin 
women  seized  her,  stripped  her  naked,  and  flogged  her  in  the 
public  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  The  following  year  she  became 
mad,  a  fate  not  surprising  when  one  considers  her  career.  She 
was  removed  to  a  private  house,  thence  in  1800  to  La  Salpetriere 
for  a  month,  and  thence  to  a  place  of  confinement  called  the 
Petites  Maisons,  where  she  remained — a  raving  maniac — till 
1807.  She  was  then  again  removed  to  La  Salpetriere,  where 
she  died,  never  having  recovered  her  reason,  on  the  9th  of  June 
1817. 

See  M.  Pellet,  J^tude  hisiorique  et  biographize  stw  TJUroigne  de 
Miricourt  (18^6) ;  L.  Lacour,  Les  Origines  dufemtnisme  contemporain. 
Trots  femmes  de  la  Revolution  (Paris,  1900);  Vicomte  de  Reiset, 
La  Vraie  TJUroigne  de  M^icouri  (Paris,  1903);  E.  and  J.  de  Gon- 
court,  Portraits  inUmes  du  XVIII'.  sikcle  (2  vols.,  1857-58);  and 
the  play  TlUroigne  de  Mericourt  of  M.  Paul  Hervieu,  produced  at 
the  Th6atre  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  1902. 

THERSITES,  the  ugliest  man  in  the  Greek  camp  before  Troy, 

.  celebrated  for  his  biting  tongue.    The  special  objects  of  his 

attack  were  the  leaders  of  the  army,  and  Homer  {Iliad,  ii.  212) 

tells  how  he  was  chastised  by  Odysseus  for  daring  to  abuse  the 

commander-in-chief.    According  to  a  later  story,  Achilles,  after 


he  had  slain  the  Amazonian  queen  Penthesilea,  bitterly  lamented 
her  death;  for  this  he  was  reviled  by  Thersites,  who  even 
insulted  the  body  of  the  dead  queen,  Achilles  thereupon  slew 
Thersites  with  a  blow  of  his  fist  (Quint.  Smyrn.  i.  722).  There 
was  a  play  by  Chaeremon  called  Achilles  the  T her  sites-slayer^ 
probably  a  satyric  drama,  the  materials  of  which  were  taken 
from  the  Aethiopis  of  Arctinus. 

THESAURUS  (Gr.  ^ai;p6s),the  term  m  architecture  given 
to  the  Greek  treasure  house,  and  at  one  time  applied  to  the 
beehive  tombs  of  Mycenae  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  now 
recognized  as  tombs;  the  subterranean  chambers  under  some 
of  the  Greek  temples  were  probably  used  as  treasure  rooms. 
Sometimes  in  the  rear  of  the  cella  of  a  Greek  temple  there  was 
a  chamber,  known  as  the  opisthodomus,  in  which  the  treasures 
were  kept;  and,  failing  this  provision,  the  epinaos  or  rear 
portico  of  the  temple  was  enclosed  with  large  railings  and 
utilized  for  the  same  purpose;  in  this  case  the  term  opistho- 
domus was  applied  to  it.  '^  Thesaurus ''  is  also  used  of  a 
dictionary,  or  lexicon,  as  being  a  "  treasure  house  "  or  store  of 
knowledge. 

THESEUS,  the  great  hero  of  Attic  legend,^  son  of  Aegeus, 
king  of  Athens,  and  Aethra,  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of 
Troezen.  Thus  through  his  father  he  was  descended  from 
Erechtheus  and  the  original  stock  of  Attica;  through  his 
mother  he  came  of  the  Asiatic  house  of  Pelops.  The  legend 
relates  that  Aegeus,  being  childless,  went  to  Pittheus,  who 
contrived  that  Aegeus  should  have  intercourse  with  his  daughter 
Aethra,  and  that  in  due  time  Aethra  brought  forth  Theseus. 
It  was  given  out  that  the  child's  father  was  Poseidon,  the  great 
god  of  Troezen,  and  that  Aethra  raised  a  temple  to  Athena 
Apaturia,  at  which  Troezenian  maids  used  to  dedicate  their 
girdles  before  marriage.  For  his  tutor  and  guardian  young 
Theseus  had  one  Cannidas,  to  whom,  down  to  Plutarch's  time, 
the  Athenians  were  wont  to  sacrifice  a  black  ram  on  the  eve 
of  the  festival  of  Theseus.  On  passing  out  of  boyhood  Theseus 
was  sent  by  his  mother  to  Athens.  He  encountered  many 
adventures  on  the  way.  First  he  met  and  slew  Periphetes, 
sumamed  Corynetes  (Clubman).  At  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
dwelt  Sinis,  called  the  Pine-Bender,  because  he  killed  his  victims 
by  tearing  them  asunder  between  two  pine-trees.  Theseus 
hoisted  the  Pine*Bender  on  his  own  pine-tree*  Next  Theseus 
despatched  the  Crommyonian  sow  (or  boar).  Then  he  flung 
over  a  diff  the  wicked  Sciron,  who  used  to  kick  his  guests  into 
the  sea,  while  perforce  they  washed  his  feet.  In  Eleusis  Theseus 
wrestled  with  Cercyon  and  killed  him.  A  little  farther  on  he 
slew  Procrustes,  who  fitted  all  comers  to  his  only  bed:  if  his 
guest  was  too  short  for  the  bed,  he  stretched  him  out;  if  he 
was  too  long,  he  cut  him  down  to  the  requisite  length.  As  he 
passed  through  the  streets  of  Athens,  his  ciurls  and  long  garment 
reaching  to  his  ankles  drew  on  him  the  derision  of  some  masons, 
who  were  putting  on  the  roof  of  the  new  temple  of  Apollo 
Delphinius:  "  Why,"  they  asked,  "  was  such  a  pretty  girl  out 
alone?  "  In  reply  Theseus  took  the  bullocks  out  of  their  cart 
and  flung  them  higher  than  the  roof  of  the  temple.  He  found 
his  father  married  to  Medea,  who  had  fled  from  Corinth.  Being 
a  witch,  she  knew  Theseus  before  his  father  did,  and  tried  to 
persuade  Aegeus  to  poison  his  son;  but  Aegeus  recognized 
him  by  his  sword  and  took  him  to  his  arms.  Theseus  was  now 
declared  heir  to  the  throne,  and  the  Pallantids,^  who  had  hoped 
to  succeed  to  the  childless  king,  conspired  against  Theseus, 
but  he  crushed  the  conspiracy.  He  then  attacked  the  fire- 
breathing  bull  of  Marathon  and  brought  it  alive  to  Athens, 
where  he  sacrificed  it  to  Apollo  Delphinius.  Next  came  the 
adventure  of  the  Cretan  Minotaur  (^.p.),  whom  Theseus  slew  by 
the  aid  of  Ariadne  (g.v.)-    While  Theseus  was  in  Crete,  Minos, 

*  The  story  of  Theseus  is  a  strange  mixture  of  (mostly  fictitious) 
political  tradition,  of  aetiological  myths  invented  to  explain  mis- 
understood acts  of  ritual  and  of  a  cycle  of  tales  of  adventure 
analogous  to  the  story  of  the  labours  of  Heracles.  All  the  passages 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  which  his  name  or  allusions  to  his 
legend  occur  are  regardecf  with  more  or  less  probability  as  spurious 
(but  see  O.  Gnippe,  Gr.  Myth,,  i.  p.  §81). 

*  The  sons  of  Pallas,  the  brother  of  Aegeus. 
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wishing  to  see  whether  Theseus  was  really  the  son  of  Poseidon, 
flung  his  ring  into  the  sea.  Theseus  dived  and  brought  it  up, 
together  with  a  golden  crown,  the  gift  of  Amphitrite.  On  the 
return  voyage  the  ship  touched  at  Nazos,  and  there  Theseus 
abandoned  Ariadne.  He  landed  also  at  Delos,  and  there  he 
and  his  comrades  danced  the  crane  dance,  the  complicated 
movements  of  which  were  meant  to  imitate  the  windings  of  the 
Lab3rrinth.^  In  historical  times  this  dance  was  still  danced  by 
the  Delians  round  a  homed  altar.  Theseus  had  promised 
Aegeus  that,  if  he  returned  successfid,  the  black  sail  with  which 
the  fatal  ship  always  put  to  sea  should  be  exchanged  for  a 
white  one.^  But  he  forgot  his  promise;  and  when  Aegeus 
from  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  descried  the  black  sail  out  at  sea, 
he  flung  himself  from  the  rock  and  died.  Hence  at  the  festival 
which  commemorated  the  return  of  Theseus  there  was  always 
weeping  and  lamentation.  Theseus  now  carried  out  a  politiod 
revolution  in  Attica  by  abolishing  the  semi-independent  powers 
of  the  separate  townships  and  concentrating  those  powers  at 
Athens,  and  he  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Panathenaea,' 
as  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  Attic  race.  Further,  according 
to  tradition,  he  instituted  the  three  classes  or  castes  of  the 
eupatrids  (nobles),  geomori  (husbandmen),  and  demiurgi 
(artisans).  He  extended  the  territory  of  Attica  as  far  as  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth.  « 

He  was  the  first  to  celebrate  in  their  full  pomp  the  Isthmian 
games  in  honour  of  Poseidon;  for  the  games  previously  insti- 
tuted by  Hercules  in  honour  of  Melicertes  had  been  celebrated 
by  night,  and  had  partaken  of  the  nature  of  mysteries  rather 
than  of  a  festival.  Of  Theseus's  adventures  with  the  Amazons 
there  were  different  accounts.  According  to  some,  he  sailed 
with  Hercules  to  the  Euxine,  and  there  won  the  Amazon 
Antiope  as  the  meed  of  valour;  others  said  that  he  sailed  on 
his  own  accoimt,  and  captured  Antiope  by  stratagem.  There- 
after the  Amazons  attacked  Athens.  Antiope  fell  fighting  on 
the  side  of  Theseus,  and  her  tomb  was  pointed  out  on  the 
south  side  of  the  acropolis.  By  Antiope  Theseus  had  a  son, 
Hippolytus.  On  the  death  of  Antiope,  Theseus  married 
Phaedra.  She  fell  in  love  with  her  stepson  Hippolytus,  who, 
resisting  her  advances,  was  accused  by  her  to  Theseus  of  having 
attempted  her  virtue.  Theseus  in  a  rage  imprecated  on  his 
son  the  wrath  of  Poseidon.  His  prayer  was  answered:  as 
Hippolytus  was  driving  beside  the  sea,  a  bull  issuing  from  the 
waves  terrified  his  horses,  and  he  was  thrown  and  killed.  This 
tragic  story  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  extant  plays  of 
Euripides.* 

The  famous  friendship  between  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  king 
of  the  Lapiths,  originated  thus.  Hearing  of  the  strength  and 
courage  of  Theseus,  Pirithous  desired  to  put  them  to  the  test. 
Accordingly  he  drove  away  from  Marathon  some  cows  which 
belonged  to  Theseus.  The  latter  pursued,  but  when  he  came 
up  with  the  robber  the  two  heroes  were  so  filled  with  admira- 
tion of  each  other  that  they  swore  brotherhood.  At  the 
marriage  of  Pirithous  to  Hippodamia  (or  Deidamia)  a  fight 
broke  out  between  the  Lapiths  and  Centaurs,  in  which  the 
Lapiths,  assisted  by  Theseus,  were  victorious,  and  drove  the 

^  The  Ostiaks  of  Siberia  have  an  elaborate  crane  dance,  in  which 
the  dancers  are  dressed  up  with  skins  and  the  heads  of  cranes 
(P.  S.  Pallas,  Reise  durch  verschiedene  Provinzen  des  russischen 
Reichs,  iii.  1778). 

*  So,  too,  the  ship  that  sailed  annually  from  Thessaly  to  Troy 
with  offerings  to  the  shade  of  Achilles  put  to  sea  with  sable  sails 
(Philostratus,  Heroica,  xx.  25).  The  ship  that  was  to  bring  Iseult 
to  the  mortally  wounded  Tnstram  was  to  hoist  a  white  sail  if  she 
was  on  board,  a  black  sail  if  she  was  not.  The  black  sails  recur 
in  the  modern  Greek  version  of  the  tale  of  Theseus.  Cf.  Asiaiick 
Researches,  ix.  97. 

•  Besides  the  Panathenaea  Theseus  is  said  to  have  instituted 
the  festival  of  the  Synoikia  or  Metoikia.  Wachsmuth  ingeniously 
supposes  that  the  latter  festival  commemorated  the  local  union  in 
a  single  city  of  the  separate  settlements  on  the  Acropolis  and  its 
imm^iate  neighbourhood,  while  the  Panathenaea  commemorated 
the  political  union  of  the  whole  of  Attica  (C.  Wachsmuth,  Die 
Stadt  Athen  im  Altertkum,  1874.,  p.  453  sq.). 

^  Theseus  is  also  said  to  nave  taken  part  in  the  Argonautic 
expedition  and  the  Calydonian  boar-hunt. 


Centaurs  out  of  the  country.  Theseus  and  Pirithous  now 
carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta,  and  when  they  drew  lots  for  her 
she  fell  to  the  lot  of  Theseus,  who  took  her  to  Aphidnae,  and 
left  her  in  charge  of  his  mother  Aethra  and  his  friend  Aphidnus. 
He  now  descended  to  the  lower  world  with  Pirithous,  to  help 
his  friend  to  carry  off  Proseipine.  But  the  two  were  caught  and 
confined  in  Hades  till  Heracles  came  and  released  Theseus. 
When  Theseus  returned  to  Athens  he  found  that  a  sedition 
had  been  stirred  up  by  Menestheus,  a  descendant  of  Erechtheus, 
one  of  the  old  kings  of  Athens.  Failing  to  quell  the  outbreak, 
Theseus  in  despair  sent  his  children  to  Euboea,  and  after 
solemnly  cursing  the  Athenians  sailed  away  to  the  i^nd  of 
Seyms,  where  he  had  ancestral  estates.  But  Lycomedes,  king 
of  5c3rrus,  took  him  up  to  a  high  place,  and  killed  him  by 
casting  him  into  the  sea.  Long  afterwards,  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (490  B.C.),  many  of  the  Athenians  fancied  they  saw 
the  phantom  of  Theseus,  in  full  armour,  charging  at  their  head 
against  the  Persians.  When  the  Persian  war  was  over  the 
Delphic  oracle  bade  the  Athenians  fetch  the  bones  of  Theseus 
from  Scyrus,  and'  lay  them  in  Attic  earth.  It  fell  to  Cimon's 
lot  in  469  B.C.  to  discover  the  hero's  grave  at  Scyrus  and  bring 
back  his  bones  to  Athens.  They  were  deposited  in  the  heart 
of  Athens,  and  henceforth  escaped  slaves  and  all  persons  in 
peril  sought  and  found  sanctuary  at  the  grave  of  him  who  in 
his  life  had  been  a  champion  of  the  oppressed.  His  chief 
festival,  called  Theseia,  was  on  the  8th  of  the  month  Pyanepsion 
(October  21st),  but  the  8th  day  of  every  other  month  was  also 
sacred  to  him.^ 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  historical  reality  of  Theseus,  his 
legend  almost  certainly  contains  recollections  of  historical  events, 
e,g.  the  nwoiKwyAst  whether  by  this  we  understand  the  political 
centralization  of  Attica  at  Athens  or  a  local  union  of  previously 
separate  settlements  on  the  site  of  Athens.  The  birth  of  Theseus 
at  Troezen  points  to  the  immigration  of  an  Ionian  family  or  tribe. 
With  this  agrees  the  legend  of  the  contest  between  Athena  and 
Poseidon  for  supremacy  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  for  Theseus 
is  intimately  connected  with  Poseidon,  the  great  Ionian  god. 
Aegeus,  the  lather  of  Theseus,  has  been  identified  by  sonie  modern 
scholars  with  Poseidon. 

The  well-preserved  Doric  temple  to  the  north  of  the  acropolis  at 
Athens,  commonly  known  as  the  Theseum,  was  long  supposed  to 
be  the  sanctuary  in  which  the  bones  of  Theseus  reposed.  But 
archaeologists  have  generally'  abandoned  this  conjecture.  There 
were  several  (according  to  Philochorus,  four)  temples  or  shrines  of 
Theseus  at  Athens.  Milchhofer  considers  he  has  found  one  of  them 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peiraeus.* 

Our  chief  authority  for  the  l^end  of  Theseus  is  the  life  by 
Plutarch,  which  is  a  compilation  from  earlier  writers;  see  also 
Bacchylides.  G.  Gilbert,  who  has  investigated  the  sources  from 
which  Plutarch  drew  for  his  life  of  Theseus,  believes  that  his  chief 
authority  was  the  Atthis  of  Ister,  and  that  Ister  mainly  followed 
Philochorus  (JPhUologus,  xxxiii.,  1874,  p.  46  sq.). 

There  is  a  modem  Greek  folk-tale  which  preserves  some  features 
of  the  legend  of  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur,  but  for  the  Minotaur 
has  been  substituted  a  seven-headed  snake.  See  Bemhard  Schmidt, 
Griechische  Mdrchen,  Sagen  und  Volkslieder  (1877),  p.  118  sq. 

Amone  modern  monographs  on  Theseus  may  be  mentioned: 
A.  Schultz,  De  Theseo  (Breslau,  1874);  ^^'  Kaus«l»  ^^  Thesei 
Synoikismo  (Dillenbure,  1882);  E.  Pngge,  De  Thesei  rebus  gesiis 
(Marburg,  1891);  O.  Wulff,  Zur  Theseussage  (Dorpat,  1892);  see 
also  O.  Gruppe,  Griechische  Mythologie,  i.  pip.  581-608;  J.  E. 
Harrison,  Mythology  and  Monuments  rf  Ancient  Athens  (1890); 
"  Der  Theseische  Synoikismos  "  in  C.  F.  Hermann's  Lehrbuch  der 
griechischen  Staatsalter turner,  i.  (1892),  pp.  30^-306;  A.  Baumeister, 
Denkmdler  des  kkusischen  Altertums,  iii.  (1888). 

THESMOPHORIA,  an  ancient  Greek  festival,  celebrated  by 
women  only  in  honour  of  Demeter  Q€(rfjLo<l>6pos.  At  Athens, 
Abdera,  and  perhaps  Sparta,  it  lasted  three  days.  At  Athens 
the  festival  took  place  on  the  nth,  12th  and  13th  of  the  month 

*  The  Athenian  festival  in  October,  popularly  supposed  to  com- 
memorate the  return  of  Theseus  from  Crete,  is  interesting,  as  dome 
of  its  features  are  identical  with  those  of  harvest-festivals  still 
observed  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Thud  the  eiresione,  a  branch 
of  olive  wreathed  with  wool  and  decked  with  fruits,  bread,  &c., 
which  was  carried  in  procession  and  hung  over  the  door  of  the 
house,  where  it  was  kept  for  a  year,  is  the  Erntemai  (Harvest-may) 
of  Germany.  See  W.  Mannhardt,  Antike  Wdd-  und  Feld-Kulte 
(1877),  p.  212  sq. 

« See  Erl&uternder  Text  to  the  Karten  von  AUika  (Berlin,  1881), 
i.  p.  37  sq.  . 
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Pyanepsion  (24th,  25th  ^nd  26th  October),  the  first  day  being 
called  Anodos  (ascent),  or,  according  to  others,  Kathodos 
(descent),  the  second  Nesteia  (fast),  and  the  third  Kalligeneia 
(fair-born).*  If  to  these  days  we  add  the  Thesmophoria,  which 
were  celebrated  on  the  loth  at  Halimus,  a  township  on  the 
coast  near  Athens,  the  festival  lasted  four  days.*  If  further  we 
add  the  festival  of  the  Stenia,  which  took  place  on  the  9th, 
the  whole  festival  lasted  five  days.'  The  Stenia  are  said  by 
Photius  to  have  celebrated  the  return  of  Demeter  from  the 
lower  world  (Anodos),  and  the  women  railed  at  each  other  by 
night.^  The  Thesmophoria  at  Halimus  seem  to  have  included 
dances  on  the  beach.*  The  great  feature  of  the  next  day  (the 
Anodos)  is  generally  assumed  to  have  been  a  procession  from 
Halimus  to  Athens,  but  this  assumption  seems  to  rest  entirely 
on  an  interpretation  of  the  name  Anodos,  and  it  loses  all  pro- 
bability when  we  observe  that  the  day  was  by  others  called 
Kathodos.®  Probably  both  names  referred  to  the  descent  of 
Demeter  or  Persephone  to  the  nether  world,  and  her  ascent 
from  it.^  The  next  day  Nesteia,  was  a  day  of  sorrow,  the 
women  sitting  on  the  groimd  and  fasting.^  As  to  what  took 
place  on  the  Kalligeneia  we  have  no  information.'  Nor  can  we 
define  the  time  or  nature  of  the  secret  ceremony  called  the 
"  pursuit,"  or  the  "  Chalcidian  pursuit,"  and  the  sacrifice  called 
the  "  penalty."  w 

During  the  Thesmophoria  (and  for  nine  days  previously,  if 
Ovid,  Met,,  x.  434,  is  right,  and  refers  to  the  Thesmophoria) 
the  women  abstained  from  intercourse  with  their  husbands, 
and  to  fortify  themselves  strewed  their  beds  with  Agnus  castus 
and  other  plants.  The  women  of  Miletus  strewed  their  beds 
with  pine  branches,  and  put  fir-cones  in  the  sanctuaries  of 
Demeter.**  Whether  unmarried  women  were  admitted  to  the 
festival  seems  doubtful;  in  Lucian's  time  it  would  appear  that 

^  [Or,  mother  of  a  fair  daughter,  «.e.  Persephone.]  Schol.  on 
Aristoph.,  Thesmophoriazusae,  80  and  585;  Diog.  Laert.,  ix.  43; 
Hesychius,  s.v.  rpiiififpos  (the  reading  here  is  uncertain)  and 
iyoSos;  Alciphron,  iii.  39;  Athenaeus,  vii.  307  f.  Plutarch 
{Vit.  Demosth.y  30)  states  that  the  Nesteia  took  place  on  the  i6th 
of  Pyanepsion,  but  in  this  he  stands  alone. 

'Schol.  on  Aristoph.,  Thesm,t8o]  Photius,  Lex,,  s.v.  BwfM^plwp 
i^ukpojL  d'  (where  Naber  should  not  have  altered  the  MS.  reading 
6  into  i3') ;  Hesj^chius,  s.v.  rpfriy  QtaiuH^piuv, 

» Schol.  on  Aristoph.,  Thesm,f  834. 

*  Photius,  Lex.f  s.v.  rr^ia;  cf.  ApoUodorus,  i.  5,  i. 

»  Plut.,  Solon,  8 ;  for  this  passage  probably  refers  to  the  Thesmo- 
phoria, the  Cape  Colias  mentioned  being  near  Halimus  (see  Erldu- 
ternder  Text  to  the  Karten  von  AUikaf  ii.  i  sq.).  The  Thesmophorion 
at  Halimus  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (t.  31,  i). 

*  Hesychius  (8.v.  IkvoBos)  and  the  Schol.  on  Arist.,  Thesm.,  585, 
suppose  that  the  day  was  so  called  because  the  women  ascended  to 
the  Thesmophorion,  which  (according  to  the  scholiast)  stood  on  a 
height.  But  no  ancient  writer  mentions  a  procession  from  Halimus. 
For  the  name  Kathodos,  see  Schol.,  loc,  cit,;  Photius,  Lex.,  s.v. 
Qea/ioitopUav  iitUpeu,  ^.  For  the  statement  that  at  one  part  of  the 
festival  (commonly  assumed,  by  the  writers  who  accept  the  state- 
ment, to  be  the  Anodos)  the  women  carried  on  their  heads  the 
"  books  of  the  law,"  we  have  only  the  authority  of  the  scholiast 
on  Theocritus,  iy.  25,  who  displays  his  tgnomnce  by  describing 
the  women  as  virgins  (see  below),  and  saying  that  they  went  in 
procession  to  Eleusis.  The  statement  may  therefore  be  dismissed 
as  an  etymological  fiction.  Aristophanes,  Eccles,,  222,  is  no  evidence 
for  the  book-carrying. 

^The  Boeotian  festival  of  Demeter,  which  was  held  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Athenian  Thesmophoria,  and  at  which  the 
megara  (see  below)  were  opened,  is  distinctly  stated  by  Plutarch 
{De  Is.  et  Osir.,  69)  to  have  been  a  mourning  for  the  descent 
(Kathodos)  of  Persephone. 

«  Plut.,  Dem,,  30;  Id.,  De  Is,  et  Osir.,  69. 

*  [It  was  a  day  of  holiday  and  rejoicing.] 

^  Hesychius,  s.v.  dLcaytia  [perhaps  the  pursuit  of  Persephone] ; 
Suidas,  S.V.  xo^^fJ^^^  hlortiia  [according  to  whom,  the  prayers 
of  the  women  at  the  Thesmophoria  caused  the  flight  of  the  enemy 
to  Chalds];  Hesychius,  s.v.  l^mida.  For  flight  and  pursuit  as 
parts  of  religious  ceremonies,  cf,  Plutarch,  Qiiaest,  Graec,  38, 
Quaest.  Rom,,  63,  De  Def,  Orac,,  15;  Aelian,  Nat,  An.,  xii.  34;  Pau- 
sanias, i.  24,  4,  viii.  53,  3;  Diodorus,  i.  91;  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus 
(1829),  p.  676;  Marquardt,  Staatsverwaltung,  and  ed.  (1885), 
iii.  323- 

"Aelian,  Nat.  An,,  ix.  26;  Schol.  on  Theocr.,  iv.  25;  Hesychius 
s.v.  Kvkcapov;  Pliny,  N.  H.,  24,  59  ;  Dioscorides,  i.  135  (134,  ed. 
Sprengel) ;  Schol.  on  Nicander,  Ther,,  70  sq. ;  Galen,  xi.  808,  ed. 
Kiihn;  Steph.  Byz.,  8.v.  MiXirrof. 


they  were."  The  women  of  each  deme  (township)  elected  two 
married  women  of  their  number  to  preside  over  them  at  the 
festival;  and  every  married  man  in  the  township  who  possessed 
property  to  the  value  of  three  talents  had  to  provide  a  feast 
for  the  women  on  behalf  of  Ids  wife."  During  the  festival  the 
women  seem  to  have  been  lodged  by  twos  in  tents  or  huts, 
probably  erected  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Thesmo- 
phorion.^* They  were  not  allowed  to  eat  the  seeds  of  the 
pomegranate  or  to  wear  garlands  of  flowers."  Prisoners  were 
released  at  the  festival,**  and  during  the  Nesteia  the  law-courts 
were  closed  and  the  senate  did  not  meet."  Aristophanes's 
play  on  the  festival  sheds  little  Ught  on  the  mode  of  its 
celebration. 

At  Thebes  Thesmophoria  were  celebrated  in  summer  on  the 
acropolis  (Cadmeia);  at  Eretria  during  the  Thesmophoria  the 
women  cooked  their  meat,  not  at  fires,  but  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  they  did  not  invoke  Kalligeneia  (which  seems  to  mean 
that  they  did  not  celebrate  the  last  day  of  the  festival);  at 
Syracuse,  during  the  festival,  cakes  called  mylloij  made  of 
sesame  and  honey  in  the  shape  of  pudenda  muliebria,  were 
handed  round."  Agrigentum,  Ephesus  and  Dryme,  in  Phocis, 
had  also  their  Thesmophoria.** 

The  above  was  nearly  all  that  was  known  about  the  Thesmo- 
phoria down  to  1870.  In  that  year  E.  Rohde  published  in  the 
Kheinisches  Museum,  n.s.,  xxv.,  p.  548  sq.,  a  scholion  on  Lucian 
(Dial,  Meretr.,  ii.  i),  which  he  discovered  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
Palatinus  73,  and  which  furnishes  some  curious  details  about  the 
Thesmophoria.  It  also  explains  two  obscure  and  corrupt  passa^s 
of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Pausanias,  the  true  meaning  of  which 
had  been  divined  by  Lobeck  (Aglaophamus,  p.  828).  The  sub- 
stance of  the  scholion  is  this.  When  Persephone  was  carried  off 
by  Pluto,  a  swineherd  called  Eubuleus  was  herding  his  swine  at 
the  spot,  and  his  herd  was  engulfed  in  the  chasm  down  which 
Pluto  had  vanished  with  Persephone.  Accordmgly  at  the  Thesmo- 
phoria it  was  customary,  in  memory  of  Eubuleus,  to  fling  pigs  into 
the  "chasms  of  Demeter  and  Persephone."  (These  chasms" 
may  have  been  natural  caverns  or  perhaps  vaults.  The  scholiast 
speaks  of  them  also  as  adyta  and  megara,^)  In  these  chasms  or 
adyta  there  were  supposed  to  be  serpents,  which  guarded  the  adyta 
and  consumed  most  of  the  flesh  of  the  pigs  that  were  thrown 
in.  The  decayed  remains  of  the  flesh  were  afterwards  fetched  by 
women  called  "  drawers  "  (antletriai),  who,  after  observing  rules  of 
ceremonial  purity  for  three  days,  descended  into  the  caverns,  and, 
frightening  away  the  serpents  by  clapping  their  hands,  brought  up 
the  remams  and  placed  them  on  the  altars.*^  Whoever  got  a 
portion  of  this  decayed  flesh  and  sowed  it  with  the  seed  in  the 


"Lucian,  Dial,  Meretr.,  ii.  i.  On  the  other  hand,  we  read  in 
Strabo  (i.  3,  20)  of  virgins  at  Alponus  ascending  a  tower  as  spec- 
tators Uard  Okaif)  of  the  Thesmophoria.  which  would  seem  to 
imply  that  they  did  not  participate  in  it. 

"  Isaeus,  Ve  Cironis  Hered.,  19;  Id.,  De  Pyrrhi  Hered.,  80. 

"  Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  624,  658,  with  the  Schol.  ad  II,  As  to  the 
custom  of  camping  out  at  festivals,  Plutarch  (Quaest,  Convtv.,  iv. 
6,  2)  compares  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Tabernacles  with  the  Greek 
Dionysia;  from  which  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  worshippers 
camped  out  at  the  Dionysia.  Ci.  J.  Gumilla,  Histoire  de  VOrhioque, 
i.  p.  256  sq.  [1758]. 

"  Clem.  Alex.,  Protrep.,  ch.  ii.  {p.  16,  ed.  Potter];  Schol.  on 
Sophocles,  Oed,  Col.,  6Si. 

"  Marcellinus  on  Hermogenes,  in  Rhetores  Graeci,  ed.  Walz,  iv. 
462 ;  Sopater,  ibid.,  viii.  67. 

"Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  80.  The  word  rplni  seems  to  mean  the 
Nesteia,  as  the  Schol.  ad  I.  takes  it.  That  the  "  middle  day  "  was 
the  Nesteia  we  know  from  Athenaeus,  vii.  307  f. 

"Xenophon,  Hellen.,  v.  2,  29;  Plutarch,  Quaest,  Gr.,  31;  Athen- 
aeus, xiv.  647a. 

"  Polyaenus,     v.    i,     i;     Herodotus,     vi.     16;     Pausanias,    x. 

33,  ". 

"  C.  T.  Newton  discovered  in  the  sanctuary  of  Demeter  and  the 
Infernal  Deities  at  Cnidus  a  chamber  which  may  have  been  one 
of  the  megara  referred  to  by  the  scholiast.  It  contained  bones  of 
pi^  and  marble  figures  of  pigs.  The  chamber  was  not,  however, 
originally  subterranean.  See  Newton's  Discoveries  at  Halicamassus 
(1863),  li.  p.  383,  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant  (1865),  ii. 

?.  180  sq.  According  to  Porphyry  (De  Antro  Nympharum,  6)  the 
nfemal  Deities  had  megara,  as  the  Olympian  had  temples,  and 
the  sacrificial  pits  of  the  former  corresponded  to  the  altars  of 
the  latter. 

21  Compare  the  functions  of  the  twoArrephoroi  at  Athens  (Paus., 
i'  27,  3).  For  serpents  in  connexion  with  Demeter,  compare  Strabo^ 
ix.  I,  9. 
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ground  was  supposed  thereby  to  secure  a  good  crop.^  The  rest 
of  the  schoUon  is  obscure,  and  perhaps  corrupt,  but  the  following 
seems  to  be  the  sense.  The  ceremony  above  described  was  called 
the  arretophoria  [the  carrying  of  things  which  must  not  be  spoken 
of  J,  and  was  supposed  to  exercise  the  same  quickening  and  fertilizing 
influence  on  men  as  on  fields.  Further,  along  with  the  pigs,  sacred 
cakes  made  of  dough,  in  the  shape  of  serpents  and  of  phalli,  were 
cast  into  the  caverns,  to  symbolize  the  productivity  of  the  earth 
and  of  man.  Branches  of  pines  were  thrown  in*  for  a  similar 
reason. 

The  custom  described  in  this  important  echolion  is  clearly  the 
same  as  that  referred  to  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Protrep,,  ch.  ii.) 
[p.  14,  ed.  Potter]  and  Pausanias  (ix.  8,  i).  From  the  latter  we 
leam  that  the  pigs  were  sucking  pigs,  and  from  the  former  (if  we 
adopt  Lobeck's  emendation  fuyipots  f£>roj  for  tteYapi^ovra)  that 
they  were  thrown  in  alive.  From  Pausanias  we  may  further  per- 
haps infer  (though  the  passage  is  corrupt)  that  the  remains  of  the 
pigs  thrown  down  in  one  year  were  not  fetched  up  till  the  same 
time  next  year  (cf.  Paus.,  x.  32,  i-j).  The  question  remains.  At 
what  point  of  the  Thesmophoria  did  the  ceremony  described  by 
the  scholiast  on  Lucian  take  place?  Rohde  thinks  that  it  formed 
part  of  the  ceremonies  at  Halimus,  his  chief  ground  being  that 
Clemens  {Protre^,,  34)  and  Arnobius  {Adv,  Gentes,  v.  28)  mention 
phalli  in  connexion  with  the  "mysteries  at  Halimus";  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  these  mysteries  were  the  Thesmophoria.  The 
legend  of  Eubuleus  seems  to  show  that  the  ceremonv  commemo- 
rated the  descent  of  Persephone  to  the  nether  world;  and,  if  we 
are  right  in  our  interpretation  of  the  name  Kathodos  as  applied 
to  the  first  day  of  the  Thesmophoria  proper,  the  ceremony  described 
would  naturaUy  fall  on  that  oav.  Further,  if  our  interpretation  of 
Pausanias  is  correct,  the  same  clay  must  have  witnessed  the  descent 
of  the  living  pigs  and  the  ascent  of  the  rotten  pork  of  the  pre\'ious 
year.  Hence  the  day  might  be  indifferently  st>'led  Kathodos  or 
Anodos  (**  descent  "  or  "  ascent  ") ;  and  so  in  fact  it  was. 

It  is  usual  to  interpret  Thesmophorus  "  lawgiver  "  and  Thesmo- 
phoria "  the  feast  of  the  lawgiver.  But  the  Greek  for  "  lawgiver  " 
IS  not  Thesmophorus  but  Thesmothetes  (or  Nomothetes,  when 
nomos  displaced  thesmos  in  the  sense  of  "  law  '*).  If  we  compare 
such  names  of  festivals  as  Oschophoria,  Lampadephoria,  Hydro- 
phoria,  Scirophoria  ("  the  carryings  of  grapes,  of  torches,  of  water, 
of  umbrellas ")  with  the  corresponding  Oschophorus,  Lampade- 
phorus,  Hydrophonis,  also  Thallophorus  and  Kanephorus,  we  can 
scarcely  help  concluding  that  Thesmophoria  must  originally  have 
meant  in  the  literal  and  physical  sense  the  carrying  of  the  tnesmoiy 
and  Thesmophorus  the  person  who  so  carried  them;  and,  in  view 
of  the  ceremony  disclosed  by  the  scholiast  on  Lucian  (compared 
with  the  analogous  ceremony  observed  by  the  Arrephoroi  at  Athens), 
we  are  strongly  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  women  whom  he 
calls  Antletriai  may  nave  been  also  known,  at  one  time  or  other, 
as  Thesmophoroi,  and  that  the  thesmoi  were  the  sacra  which  they 
carried  ancT  deposited  on  the  altar.  The  word  would  then  be  used 
in  its  literal  sense,  "  that  which  is  set  down."  How  the  name 
Thesmophorus  should  have  been  transferred  to  the  goddess  from 
her  ministers  is  of  course  a  difficulty,  which  is  hardly  disposed  of 
by  pointing  to  the  epithets  Amallophorus  ('*  sheaf -bearing  ")  and 
Melophorus  ("  apple-bearing  "),  which  were  applied  to  men  as  well 
as  to  the  goddess. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Thesmophoria,  Herodotus  (ii.  171)  asserts 
that  they  were  introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt  by  the  daughters 
of  Danaus;  while,  according  to  Plutarch  {Fragments,  p.  55,  ed. 
Dubner  [Frag.  Incerta,  84]),  the  feast  was  introduced  into  Athens 
by  Orpheus  the  Odrysian.  From  these  statements  we  can  only 
infer  tne  similarity  of  the  Thesmophoria  to  the  Orphic  rites  ana 
to  the  Egyptian  representation  of  the  sufferings  of  Osiris,  in  con- 
nexion with  which  Plutarch  mentions  them.  The  Thesmophoria 
would  thus  form  one  of  that  class  of  rites,  widely  spread  in  Western 
Asia  and  in  Europe,  in  which  the  main  feature  appears  to  be^  a 
lamentation  for  the  annual  decay  of  vegetation  or  a  rejoicing  at  its 
revival.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  root,  e.g.,  of  the  lamentations 
for  Adonis  and  Attis.  See  W.  Mannhardt,  Antike  Wald^  und 
Feld-KulU,  p.  264  sq, 

rh< 


p.  577  sq.;  Aug.  Moramsen,  Heortologie  (1864),  p.  287  sq.;  Rhein- 
tsches  Museum,  xxv.  (1870),  p.  548;  Gazette  ArcUologique  (1880), 
p.  17;  Andrew  Lang,  "  Demeter  and  the  Pig,"  in  Nineteenth 
Century^  April   1887;  J.  G.  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  ii.  44;  J.  E. 


*  This,  as  Andrew  Lang  has  pointed  out,  resembles  the  Khond 
custom  of  buryint?  the  flesh  of  the  human  victim  in  the  fields  to 
fertilize  them.  The  human  victim  was  with  the  Khonds,  like  the 
pig  with  the  Greeks,  a  sacrifice  to  the  Earth  goddess.  See  Memorials 
of  Service  in  India  .  ,  .  of  Major  S.  C.  Macpherson,  ed.  William 
Macpherson  (1865),  p.  129. 

*  Reading  iju^dXXowri,  with  Rohde,  for  Xafifi&yovtri.  Compare 
the  custom  of  Miletus  supra.  The  pine-tree  played  an  important 
part  in  the  worship  of  Cybele.  Cf.  Marquardt,  Staatsverwaltung 
(1885),  iii.  371. 


Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion  (1903) ;  and 
especially  the  exhaustive  articles  by  L.  C.  Purser  in  Smith's  Dic- 
tionary of  Antiquities  (ed.  3,  1891)  and  by  F.  Lenormant  (on  Ceres) 
in  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  Dicttonnaire  des  Antiquit4s. 

(J.  G.Fr.;X.) 

THESPIAE,  an  ancient  Greek  dty  of  Boeotia.  It  stood  on 
level  ground  commanded  by  the  low  range  of  hills  which  runs 
eastward  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon  to  Thebes.  The  deity 
most  worshipped  at  Thespiae,  according  to  Pausanias,  was 
Eros,  whose  primitive  image  was  an  unwrought  stone.  The 
town  contained  many  works  of  art,  among  them  the  Eros  of 
Praxiteles,  dedicated  by  Phryne  in  her  native  place;  it  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  statues  in  the  ancient  world,  and  drew 
crowds  of  people  to  Thespiae.  It  was  carried  off  to  Rome  by 
Caligula,  restored  by  Claudius,  and  again  carried  off  by  Nero. 
There  was  also  a  bronze  statue  of  Eros  by  Lysippus.  The 
Thespians  also  worshipped  the  Muses,  and  celebrated  a  festival 
in  their  honour  in  the  sacred  grove  on  Mount  Helicon.  Remains 
of  what  was  probably  the  ancient  citadel  are  still  to  be  seen, 
consisting  of  an  oblong  or  oval  line  of  fortification,  solidly  and 
regularly  built.  The  adjacent  ground  to  the  east  and  south  is 
covered  with  foundations,  bearing  witness  to  the  extent  of  the 
ancient  city.  The  neighbouring  village  Eremokastro,  on  higher 
ground,  was  thought  by  Ulrichs  to  be  probably  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Ceressus.  In  1 88  2  there  were  discovered,  about  1 200  yds. 
east  of  Eremokastro,  on  the  road  to  Arkopodi  (Leuctra),  the 
remains  of  a  polyandrion,  including  a  colossal  stone  h'on.  The 
tomb  dates  from  the  5th  century  B.C.,  and  is  probably  that  of 
the  Thespians  who  fell  at  Plataea,  for  those  who  fell  at  Thermo- 
pylae were  buried  on  the  field. 

History. — Thespiae  figures  chiefly  in  history  as  an  enemy  of 
Thebes,  whose  centralizing  policy  it  had  all  the  more  to  fear 
because  of  the  proximity  of  the  two  towns.  During  the  Persian 
invasion  of  480  B.C.  it  stood  almost  alone  among  Boeotian 
cities  in  rejecting  the  example  of  treason  set  by  the  Thebans, 
and  served  the  national  cause  with  splendid  devotion.  Seven 
hundred  Thespians  accompanied  Leonidas  to  Thermopylae  and 
of  their  own  free  will  shared  his  last  stand  and  destruction. 
The  remaining  inhabitants,  after  seeing  their  dty  burnt  down 
by  Xerxes,  furnished  a  force  of  1800  men  to  the  confederate 
Greek  army  at  Plataea.  In  424  B.C.  the  contingent  which  the 
Thespians  had  been  compelled  to  furnish  sustained  heavy  losses 
at  Delium,  and  in  the  next  year  the  Thebans  took  advantage 
of  this  temporary  enfeeblement  to  accuse  their  ndghbours  of 
friendship  towards  Athens  and  to  dismantle  their  walls.  In 
414  they  interfered  again  to  suppress  a  democratic  rising. .  In 
the  Corinthian  war  Thespiae  sided  with  Sparta,  and  between 
379  and  372  repeatedly  served  the  Spartans  as  a  base  against 
Thebes.  In  the  latter  year  they  were  reduced  by  the  Thebans 
and  compelled  to  send  a  contingent  to  Leuctra  (371).  It  was 
probably  shortly  after  this  battle  that  the  Thebans  used  their 
new  predominance  to  destroy  Thespiae  and  drive  its  people 
into  exile.  The  town  was  rebuilt  at  some  later  time.  In 
171  B.C.,  true  to  its  policy  of  opposing  Thebes,  it  sought  the 
friendship  of  Rome.  It  is  subsequently  mentioned  by  Strabo 
as  a  place  of  some  size,  and  by  Pliny  as  a  free  city. 

See  Herodotus,  v.  79,  vii.  132-ix.  30;  Thucydides,  iv.  93,  133, 
vi.  95;  Xenophon,  Hellenica,  iv.  vi.;  Pausanias,  ix.  13,  8-14,  2, 
26-27;  Strabo,  ix.  pp.  409-10;  B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum 
(Oxford,  1887),  pp.  479-80;  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece, 
ii.  47<j  sq.;  Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece,  i.  253;  Bursian,  Geogr. 
von  Griechenland,  i.  237  sq.;  Ulrichs,  Reisen  «.  Forschungen  in 
Griechenland,  ii.  84  sq.;  Mitteil.  d.  deutsch.  archdol.  Inst,  in  A  then 
(1879),  pp.  190  sq.,  273  sq.;  UpaKTucii  riji  &px.  ^Eraiplas  (1882), 
pp.  65-74. 

THESPIS  (6th  cent.  B.C.),  Greek  poet,  of  Icaria,  in  Attica, 
generally  considered  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  flourished  in  the 
time  of  the  Peisistratidae.  According  to  Diogenes  La^rtius 
(iii.  56),  he  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  old  dithyrambic 
choruses  a  person  distinct  from  the  chorus,  who  conversed  with 
the  leader,  and  was  hence  called    VTroKpLrfjs     ("  answerer  ").' 

'  According  to  another  explanation,  he  was  so  called  from  repeat- 
ing the  words  of  another — the  poet  or  composer. 
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His  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  tragedy  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  this  person 
was  really  an.  "  actor  "  (see  Drama).  Suidas  gives  the  titles 
(of  doubtful  authenticity)  of  several  of  his  plays  (not  confined 
toi  the  legends  of  Dionysus,  but  embracing  the  whole  body  of 
heroic  legends),  but  the  fragments  quoted  in  various  writers  as 
from  Thespis  axe  probably  forgeries  by  Heracleides  of  Pont  us. 
The  staten^ent  of  Horace  (Ars  PoeticGy  276)  that  Thespis  went 
round  Attica  with  a  cart,  on  which  his  plays  were  acted,  is 
due  to  confusion  between  the  origin  of  tragedy  and  comedy, 
and  a  reminiscence  of  the  scurrilous  jests  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  utter  from  a  waggon  {aK(j)fxnaTa  k^  &fx6,^s)  at  certain 
reMgious  festivals.  A.  and  M.  Croiset  (History  of  Creek  Liter  a- 
iurey  Eng.  tr.,  1904),  who  attach  more  importance  to  the  part 
flayed  by  Thespis  in  the  development  of  tragedy,  accept  the 
testimony  of  Horace.  According  to  them,  Thespis,  actor  and 
manager,  transported  his  apparatus  on  a  cart  to  the  deme  in 
which  he  intended  to  produce  his  drama,  formed  and  trained  a 
chorus,  and  gave  a  representation  in  public. 

See  Drama;  .and  W.  Christ,  Griechische  LiilercUurgeschichte 
(1898). 

THESSALONIANS,  EPISTLES  TO  THE,  two  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Christian  commumty  in  Thessalonica 
(mod.  Salonica)  was  founded  by  Paul,  Silvanus  and  Timothy, 
shortly  before  the  visit  to  Athens  and  Corinth.  The  Gospel 
preached  covered  not  only  the  general  Christian  convictions  as 
to  monotheism,  belief  in  Jesus  as  Messiah  Lord,  and  the  im- 
pending Judgment,  but  also  the  specifically  Pauline  doctrine  of 
the- indwelling  Christ  or  Spirit,  the  earnest  of  acquittal  at  the 
Day  of  the  Lord  and  of  life  with  Christ  for  ever.  It  is  the 
slune  Gospel  as  that  preached  in  Galatia,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  word  "  justification  "  does  not  appear  in  the  Thessa- 
loniajQ  letters  (rf.  2  Tfaess*  i.  11  f.)»  The  converts,  mainly 
Gentiles  and  chiefly  manual  labourers  (many  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  episodical  narrative  of  Acts  xvii.,  had  been  already 
attached  more  or  less  loosely  to  Judaism),  suffered  persecution 
from  the  beginning  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
Some  of  them,  moreover,  owing  partly  to  this  persecution,  but 
mainly  to  the  belief  that  the  Lord  was  soon  to  return,  gave  up 
work,  thus  creating  most  of  the  difficulties  with  which  Paul,  in 
these  letters,  has  to  cope.  Forced  to  leave  Thessalonica  after 
a  brieC  sojourn  (how  long  is  uncertain),  Paul  hastened  to  Athens, 
from  which  place  he  sent  Timothy  back  to  Thessalonica,  being 
himself  unable  to  go,  much  as  he  longed  to  see  his  converts. 
From  Athens,  Paul  went  on  to  Corinth,  where  Timothy  joined 
him,  bringing  good  news  about  the  Thessalonian  converts, 
especially  about  their  endurance  under  affliction,  and  bringing 
likewise,  as  Rendel  Harris  has  suggested,  a  letter  from  the  leaders 
of  the  church.  The  report  was,  however,  not  wholly  favourable. 
The  sudden  d^arture  of  Paul,  and  his  failure  to  return,  had  been 
misinterpreted.  Some  were  insinuating  that  Paul  had  preached 
with  intent  to  deceive  and  as  a  pretext  to  cover  impure  designs 
(r  Thess.  ii.  5);  some,  perhaps  the  same  people,  disregarding 
Paul's  injunction  (2  Thess.  iii.  lo),  had  remained  idle,  had  fallen 
into  drunken  habits  (i  Thess.  v.  7),  had  been  tempted  to  revert 
to  the  impure  worship  of  tl»  heathen  gods  (i  Thess.  iv.  3  ff.), 
and,  in  their  lack  of  funds,  had  demanded,  speaking  in  the  spirit 
(cf.  Didachi  xi.  12),  money  from  the  church  officers,  thus  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  church,  and  causing  the  soberer  minds 
to  question  the  validity  of  spiritual  gifts  (i  Thess.  iv.  11  ff., 
V.  12  if.). 

Paul's  reply,  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  written 
from  Corinth  in  a.d.  53  or  48,  i^  as  tactful  as  Philemon  and  as 
Firgt  personal  as  Galatians.    In  the  first  three  chapters,  he 

^iBtfe.  reviews  his  relation  to  the  church  from  the  beginning, 
commending  highly  the  reception  accorded  to  the  Gospel  and 
its  messengers,  and  meeting  the  insinuations  already  alluded 
to  by  reminding  the  readers  that,  although  as  an  apostle  he 
was  entitled  not  only  to  special  respect  but  to  an  honorarium, 
yet  he  earned. his  own  living  and  loved  them  as  a  father.  As 
to  his  failure  to  return,  he  explained  that  it  was  not  his  own 
fault.  He  wanted  to  go  back  but  Satan  hindered  him.  Even 
XXVI.  27  a 


now,  as  he  writes,  he  is  praying  that  he  may  soon  see  them 
face  to  face.  After  the  prayer,  he  takes  up  the  points  in  which 
they  had  shown  want  of  faith.  To  those  who  are  tempted  by 
the  heathen  worship,  he  points  out  that  Christian  consecration 
is  something  ethical,  to  be  won  only  in  the  power  of  the  conse- 
crating Spirit.  Respect  for  one's  wife  is  an  antidote  to  this 
enticement,  and  marriage  with  pure  motives  a  safeguard  against 
adultery.  Passing  on  to  other  points,  he  urges  that  there  would 
be  no  schism  in  love  of  the  brethren,  if  the  idlers  would  work 
and  mind  their  own  business  (i  Thess.  iv.  1-12).  There  is  no 
advantage  at  the  Parousia  of  the  living  over  the  dead,  for 
both  simultaneously  will  meet  the  Lord.  The  desire  for  more 
accurate  information  about  times  and  seasons  is  unnecessary, 
for  their  present  knowledge  is  accurate  enough,  viz.  that  the 
day  is  to  come  suddenly  and  it  is  a  day  of  destruction  for  the 
wicked.  The  main  thing  for  them  is  to  be  prepared  for  that 
day  (i  Thess.  iv.  i3~v.  11).  With  the  specific  situation  still  in 
mind,  he  adds  his  final  injunctions.  Respect  your  presiding 
office'-s,  purposely  called  "  the  labourers,"  and  let  there  be 
peace.  Warn  the  idlers,  encourage  those  who  are  impatient  of 
the  Parousia,  and  cling  to  tlaose  tempted  by  the  heathen 
worship.  In  spite  of  the  temptation  to  avenge  your  perse- 
cutors, be  patient  with  them,  return  good  for  evil,  exemplifying 
to  all  what  is  the  Christian  good:  In  spite  of  affliction,  let 
there  be  joy,  prayer  and  thanksgiving  (i  Thess.  v.  14-18). 
The  charismata  are  to  be  respected,  and  at  the  same  time 
tested  {ibid.  19-22).  A  prayer  for  complete  consecration,  a 
charge  that  all  should  hear  the  letter  read  (apparently  the 
leaders  were  tempted  to  neglect  the  idlers  and  the  idlers  had 
threatened  not  to  listen  to  any  epistolary  communication  from 
Paul),  and  a  benediction  bring  the  letter  to  an  end  (ibid,  23-2^). 

Such  a  letter,  dominated  as  it  is  by  the  spirit  of  the  Paul  we 
know  and  fitting  nicely  the  recoverable  situation,  is  unques- 
tionably genuine,  and  few  there  be  who  deny  it. 

What  effect  this  letter  had,  it  is  impossible  fully  to  say. 
Apparently,  it  did  not  quell  the  excitement  for  which  the  idlers 
were  largely  responsible.  Paul's  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
dead  and  tiving  at  the  Parousia  seemed  insufficient.  His  re- 
fusal to  go  further  into  times  and  seasons  than  the  statement 
**  the  day  comes  as  a  thief  in  the  night,"  is  made  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  idlers  to  assert,  on  the  basis  oi  alleged  spiritual 
utterances,  corroborated,  to  the  dismay  of  the  leaders,  by  a 
reference  to  an  anonymous  letter  reckoned  to  the  account  of 
Paul,  that  "  the  day  is  present."  The  troubled  leaders  send 
post-haste  a  letter  to  Corinth  stating  the  situation  and  asking 
definite  opinions  as  to  the  Parousia  and  the  assembling  of  the 
saints.  Paul  is  grievously  disturbed,  both  because  the  first 
letter,  in  his  judgment,  was  clear,  and  because  of  the  associa- 
tion of  his  authority  with  the  anonymous  letter.  Only  a  short 
interval  has  elapsed,  to  be  reckoned  in  weeks,  when  Paul,  with 
the  first  letter  distinctly  in  mind  and  with  a  vivid  recollection 
of  his  oral  teaching  on  mooted  points,  hastens  with  Silvanus 
and  Timothy  to  write  the  Second  Epistle. 

In  one  long  sentence  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  (2  Thess.  i. 
3-12),  he  insists  tactfully  that  their  religious-ethical  growth 
makes  it  his  bounden  duty  to  thank  God,  in  spite  of  Second 
their  written  demurrer,  compels  him  indeed  of  his  own  BplaOe, 
motion  to  boast  of  their  faith  and  endurance,  qualities  which 
are  evidence  of  the  Divine  purpose  to  account  them  worthy  of 
the  kingdom  for  which  they,  as  they  wrote,  as  well  as  he,  are 
suffering.  Suddenly  remembering  a  Pharisaic  Psalm,  not  unlike 
in  purport  to  one  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  his  present  purpose,  namely,  of  contrasting  the  fate 
of  the  wicked  with  that  of  the  righteous  at  the  Parousia,  he 
quotes  it,  making  a  few  Christian  touches  in  his  own  style 
(2  Thess.  i.  6-10).  Whereupon  he  prays,  as  they  too  prayed  in 
their  letter,  that  God  would  deem  them  worthy  of  the  calling, 
and  ensure  them  of  the  acquittal  at  the  last  day,  by  giving 
them  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  that  present  life  in  the  Spirit 
which  guarantees  the  future  life  in  Christ.  Then,  disregarding 
the  request  lor  more  information  about  the  assembling,  of 
which,  he  thinks,  he  had  spoken  sufficiently  in  his  first  letter. 
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he  axldresses  himself  to  the  other  question  of  the  "  when  "  of 
the  Parousia,  supplementing  what  was  said  in  the  first  letter, 
but  adding  nothing  to  what  he  had  already  said  orally  in  their 
presence,  and  stoutly  disclaiming  all  authority  whatever  for 
the  statement  "  the  day  is  present."  Briefly  and  allusively,  in 
language  which  has  nothing  specifically  Christian  in  it  and  in 
style  similar  to  the  first  chapter  (verses  6-10),  he  recalls  the 
familiar  story.  The  day  does  not  come  until  the  final  revolt  in 
heaven  and  until  the  lawless  one  (the  man  of  lawlessness,  the 
son  of  Perdition)  is  revealed,  which  revelation  cannot  happen, 
until  the  controlling  or  restraining  thing  or  person  is  removed. 
Then,  however,  the  tool  of  Satan  will  appear,  but  the  Lord 
wiU  destroy  him  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  and  annihilate 
him  with  the  majesty  of  his  presence  (2  Thess.  ii.  1-12). 
Following  the  formal  order  of  the  First  Epistle,  he  again  thanks 
God  that  his  converts  are  chosen  to  salvation  and  prays  that 
they  may  have  strength  and  obey  his  orders  oral  or  written. 
Even  with  a  "  finally,"  as  in  the  first  letter,  he  is  not  quite 
through,  for  the  second  point  of  the  letter  remains  to  be  treated 
— the  idlers.  These,  he  says,  must  remember  both  his  example 
(he  was  never  guilty  of  begging)  and  his  precept  ("  if  any  man 
will  not  work  let  him  not  eat  ").  They  must  work  quietly  and 
eat  their  own  food.  Those  who  refuse  to  heed  his  written 
orders  are  to  be  noted.  The  test  of  the  genuineness  of  his 
letters  is  his  autograph  greeting  (2  Thess.  ii.  13-iii.  18). 

The  letter  meets  the  known  situation  excellently.  The  new 
material,  compared  with  the  First  Epistle,  is  the  supplementary 
discussion  of  the  time  of  the  Parousia  (2  Thess.  ii.  i  ff.)  and  the 
fuller  treatment  of  the  idlers  (2  Thess.  iii.  i  ff.),  the  points 
about  which  the  leaders  sought  advice.  The  style  is  Pauline 
even  in  the  adaptation  of  Jewish  apocalyptic  material  to 
Christian  purposes.  Indeed,  the  outline  of  the  letter  is 
strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the  First  Epistle,  and  many  phrases 
hold  over.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  freedom  of  style  sug- 
gesting not  the  imitator  but  the  same  author.  And  above  all, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  idlers,  the  letter  reveals  a 
knowledge  of  the  situation  which  is  even  more  explicit  than 
that  of  the  First  Epistle.  On  such  grounds,  together  with  the 
excellent  external  attestation,  it  is  probable,  as  recent  writers 
hold  (e.g,  Zahn,  Wohlenberg,  Harnack,  JuUcher,  Findlay, 
Askwith,  Charles,  Bacon,  McGiffert,  Moffatt,  Milligan,  et  al.), 
that  the  letter  is  Paid's. 

The  objection  to  the  Pauline  authorship  felt  by  the  Ttibingen 
school  may,  for  brevity's  sake,  be  here  disregarded.  The 
modem  difficulties,  expressed  mainly  by  recent  German  scholars 
(e.g.  Wrede  and  Holtzmann  and  others),  centre  not  in  the  un- 
Pauline  language  or  in  the  lack  of  the  personal  element,  but  in 
the  eschatology  and  the  over-Pauline  character  of  the  language. 
As  to  the  first  objection,  the  eschatology,  it  is  replied  that  the 
section  ii.  1-12  is  scarcely  an  interpolation,  since  it  is  one  of 
the  two  main  reasons  for  the  letter;  that  the  material  of  the 
section  is  a  distinct  allusion  to,  if  not  a  direct  quotation  of,  a 
definite  bit  of  Jewish  apocalyptic,  even  if  we  do  not  connect  it, 
as  Bousset  does,  with  a  so-called  Antichrist  legend;  that  the 
alleged  inconsistency  between  the  eschatology  of  the  First  and 
the  Second  Epistle  does  not  exist,  for  in  the  first  letter  Paul 
says  not  that  the  day  is  present,  but  that  the  day,  when  it 
comes,  comes  suddenly  "  as  a  thief  in  the  night,"  while  in  the 
second  letter  he  expressly  denies  the  statement  attributed  to 
him,  namely,  that "  the  day  is  present."  Wrede,  in  his  brilliant 
argument  against  the  genuineness  of  the  letter  {Die  Echiheit  des 
zweiten  Thessalonicherbriefes,  1903),  inclines  to  admit  that  the 
argument  from  eschatology  is  secondary. 

As  to  the  second  objection,  the  over-Pauline  character  of  the 
letter,  an  objection  used  with  rigour  by  McGiffert  (whose  article 
on  these  letters  in  the  Ency,  Bitiica  is  the  most  satisfactory 
discussion  known  to  the  present  writer),  and  renewed  inde- 
pendently by  Wrede,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  similarity  of 
the  second  to  the  first  letter  is  striking,  particularly  in  the 
formal  arrangement  of  the  material.  At  the  same  time,  the 
differences,  both  in  arrangement  and  in  the  content  of  the 
reminiscences,  are  not  to  be  overlooked,  as  McGiffert  and  after 


him  Wemle  {Gott,  geU  Anz.y  1905,  pp.  347-52)  have  both 
rightly  maintained.  Again  there  should  be  no  disparagement 
of  the  new  material  such  as  is  to  be  foimd  in  Holtzmann's  acute 
discussion  (Z.  N.  T.  PT.,  1901,  pp.  97-108).  On  the  whole,  the 
perplexing  situation  seems  to  be  met  on  the  assumption  that 
Paul  writes  the  Second  Epistle  either  with  a  letter  from  Thessa- 
lonica  before  him,  which  itself  suggested  the  main  points  of  his 
own  epistle,  or  with  a  copy  or  a  summary  of  that  epistle  before 
him  (cf.  Zahn  and  McGiffert). 

The  alternative  is  forgery,  as  Holtzmann,  Wrede  and  HoU- 
mann  (Z.  N,  T.  W,,  1904,  pp.  28-38)  actually  hold.  The  diffi- 
culty with  this  hypothesis  is  that  it  does  not  explain  so  many 
facts  as  the  hypothesis  of  Pauline  authorship.  As  it  is  im- 
probable that  the  forger  would  write  during  the  lifetime  of 
Paul,  the  date  has  to  be  put  either  shortly  after  his  death,  or 
with  Wrede  at  the  end  of  the  century.  But  this  late  date 
creates  the  insuperable  difficulty  that  iii.  i  ff.  gives  a  more 
explicit  account  of  the  original  situation  in  Thessalonica 
touching  the  idlers  than  does  the  First  Epistle.  The  purpose 
moreover  of  the  forgery  could  not  be  to  discredit  the  First 
Epistle  as  un-Pauline,  for  the  alleged  trouble  is  that  the  Second 
Epistle  is  too  PauUne.  Hence  the  purpose  is  to  correct  the 
statements  of  the  First  Epistle.  If,  however,  there  is  no  in- 
consistency between  the  two  letters  on  the  score  of  eschatology, 
what  is  the  forger's  purpose?  The  teaching  about  premonitory 
signs  is  not  new  to  Thessalonica,  but  is  assumed  as  known, 
hence  the  allusive  character  of  the  second  chapter.  The  state- 
ments in  ii.  2  and  iii.  17  are  easily  explicable  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  idlers  found  an  anonymous  letter  and  attributed  it  to 
Paul,  especially  when  they  thought,  perhaps  in  good  faith,  that 
the  Spirit  had  indicated  that  the  day  is  present.  Finally,  the 
forger  handles  Paul's  style  with  miraculous  knowledge,  not 
only  reproducing  phrases  from  the  first  letter,  but  knowing 
how  to  amend  them  to  present  purposes  with  singular  natural- 
ness. When  it  comes  to  putting  Christian  touches  to  a  Jewish 
fragment,  the  touches  tiurn  out  to  be  uniquely  Pauline,  although 
they  are  not  obviously  Pauline  {e,g,  i.  6-10  " dmp"  "obey  the 
Gospel,"  "  was  believed  ").  And  even  with  the  thought  of 
Paul,  he  is  curiously  at  home.  So  certain  is  he  of  the  substance 
of  Paul's  thought,  that  he  can  reproduce  it  in  a  concise  sentence 
without  recourse  to  the  word  "justification"  {€,g,  i.  11).  On 
the  whole,  then,  the  situation  created  by  the  literary  relation  of 
the  two  letters  is  best  met  by  the  hypothesis  that  Paul  is  the 
author  of  the  Second  Epistle. 

In  addition  to  the  literature  mentioned  under  Colossians, 
Epistle  to  the,  and  the  special  literatuipe  already  named  in  this 
article,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  commentaries  on  these 
letters  by  Ellicott  (1858),  Jowett  (1859),  Eadie  (1877),  Hutchinson 
(1883),  Lightfoot  (Notes,  1895),  Drummond  (1899),  Findlay  (1892 
and  1904),  Milligan  (1908),  and  Moffatt  (1908);  and  by  Schmidt 
(1885),    Zimmer    (1885-93).    Schmiedel    (1802),    Z6cklcr    (1894). 


Bornemann  (1894),  B.  Weiss  (1896)  and  Wohlenberg  (1903). 

(J.  E.  F.) 

THESSALT,  a  district  of  northern  Greece,  between  Mace- 
donia and  the  more  purely  Hellenic  coimtries  towards  the 
south,  and  between  the  upland  region  of  Epirus  and  the  Aegean 
Sea.  It  forms  an  irregular  square,  extending  for  about  sixty 
miles  in  each  direction,  and  this  area,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
level,  is  enclosed  by  well-marked  boundaries — by  the  Cambunian 
Mountains  on  the  north,  and  by  Othrys  on  the  south,  while  on 
its  western  side  runs  the  massive  chain  of  Pindus,  which  is 
the  backbone  of  this  part  of  Greece,  and  towards  the  east  Ossa 
and  Pelion  stand  in  a  continuous  line;  at  the  north-eastern 
angle  is  Olympus,  the  keystone  of  the  whole  moimtain  system. 
The  elevation  of  some  of  the  summits  in  these  ranges  is  con- 
siderable, for  three  of  the  peaks  of  Pindus  are  over  5000  ft., 
and  Olympus,  Ossa  and  Pelion  reach  respectively  the  height 
of  9790,  6398  and  5350  ft.  The  country  that  is  contained 
within  these  limits  is  drained  by  a  single  river,  the  Peneius, 
which,  together  with  the  water  of  its  numerous  confluents, 
passes  into  the  sea  through  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 

On  the  north  side  of  Thessaly  there  was  an  Important  pass  from 
Petra  in  Pieria  by  the  western  side  of  Olympus,  debouching  on  the 
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plain  northward  of  Larissa;  it  was  by  this  that  Xerxes  entered, 
and  we  learn  from  Herodotus  (vii.  173)  that,  when  the  Greeks 
discovered  the  existence  of  this  passage,  they  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  defending  Tempe.  On  the  side  of  Epirus  the  main  line  of  com- 
munication passed  over  that  part  of  Pindus  which  was  called 
Mount  Lacmon,  and  descended  the  upper  valley  of  the  Peneius 
to  Aeginium  in  the  north-west  angle  of  Thessaly.  This  was  the 
route  by  which  Julius  Caesar  arrived  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 
Another  pass  through  the  Pindus  chain  was  that  of  Gomphi,  farther 
south,  by  means  of  which  there  was  communication  with  the 
Ambracian  Gulf.  The  great  southern  i)ass  was  that  of  Coela, 
which  crosses  Mount  Othrys  nearly  opposite  Thermopylae.  These 
Thessalian  passes  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  southern  Greece, 
as  commanding  the  approadhes  to  that  part  of  the  country. 

Though  Thessaly  is  the  most  level  district  of  Greece,  it  does  not 
present  a  uniform  unbroken  surface,  but  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  sections  which  open  out  into  one  another,  divided  by  ranges  of 
hills.  The  principal  of  these  were  called  Upper  and  Lower  Thessaly, 
the  former  comprising  the  western  and  south-western  part,  which 
contains  the  higner  course  of  the  Peneius  and  all  those  of  its  tribu- 
taries that  flow  from  the  south — the  Enipeus,  the  Ajpidanus,  the 
Onochonus  and  the  Pamisus;  while  the  latter,  which  reaches 
eastward  to  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Pel  ion,  is  inundated  in  parts  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  by  the  Peneius,  the  flood-water  from 
which  forms  the  lake  Nessonis,  and,  when  that  is  full,  escapes  again 
and  pours  itself  into  the  lake  of  Boebe.  The  chief  city  of  the  latter 
of  these  districts  was  Larissa;  and  the  two  were  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  long  spur,  which  runs  southwards  from  the  Cam- 
bunian  Mountains  on  the  western  side  of  that  city.  Again,  when 
Thessaly,  is  entered  from  the  south  by  the  pass  of  Coeui,  another 
plain,  containing  a  small  lake,  which  was  formerly  called  Xynias, 
mtervenes,  and  a  line  of  low  hills  has  to  be  crossed  before  the  town 
of  Thaumaki  is  reached,  which  from  its  commanding  position  over- 
looks the  whole  of  the  upper  plain.  The  view  from  this  point  has 
been  described  by  Livy  m  tne  following  remarkable  passage: — 
"  When  the  traveller,  m  passing  through  the  rugged  districts  of 
Thessaly,  where  the  roads  are  entangled  in  the  windings  of  the 
valleys,  arrives  at  this  city,  on  a  sudden  an  immense  levelexpanse, 
resembling  a  vast  sea,  is  outspread  before  him  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  eye  cannot  easily  reach  the  limit  of  tne  plains  extended 
beneath«"  (xxxii.  4).  To  the  north-east  of  this,  where  a  portion 
of  the  great  plain  begins  to  run  up  into  the  mountains,  the  Plain 
of  Pharsalia  is  formed,  which  is  intersected  by  the  river  Enipeus; 
and  still  farther  in  the  same  direction  is  the  scene  of  another  great 
battle,  Cynoscephalae.  Thessaly  was  further  subdivided  into  four 
districts,  of  which  Pelasgiotis  embraced  the  lower  plain  of  the 
Peneius,  and  Hestiaeotis  and  Thessaliotis  res[>ectively  the  northern 
and  the  southern  jportions  of  the  upper  plain;  while  the  fourth, 
Phthiotis,  which  lies  towards  the  south-east,  was  geographically 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  being  separated  from  it  by 
a  watershed.  The  determininsr  feature  of  this  is  the  Pagasaeus 
Sinus  (Gulf  of  Volo),  a  landlocked  basin,  extending  from  Pa^;asae 
at  its  head  to  Aphetae  at  its  narrow  outlet,  where  the  chain  of 
Pelion,  turning  at  right  angles  to  its  axis  at  the  end  of  Magnesia, 
throws  out  a  projecting  line  of  broken  ridges,  while  on  the  opposite 
side  rise  the  heights  of  Othrys.  In  the  heroic  age  this  district  was 
of  great  importance.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Greek  navigation, 
for  this  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  story  of  the  Argonauts,  who 
started  from  this  neighoourhood  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece. 
From  it  the  great  Achilles  came,  and,  according  to  Thucvdides 
(i.  3),  it  was  the  early  home  of  the  Hellenic  race.  The  site  of  lolcus, 
the  centre  of  so  many  poetic  legends,  is  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  modem  Volo.  Near  that  town  also,  at  a  later  period,  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  founded  the  city  of  Demetrias,  which  was  called  by 
Philip  V.  of  Macedon  one  of  the  three  fetters  of  Greece,  Chalcis 
and  Corinth  being  the  other  two. 

The  history  of  Thessaly  is  closely  connected  with  its  geo- 
graphy. The  fertility  of  the  land  offered  a  temptation  to 
invaders,  and  was  thus  the  primary  cause  of  the  early  migra- 
tions. It  was  this  motive  which  first  induced  the  Thessalians 
to  leave  their  home  in  Epirus  and  descend  into  this  district, 
and  from  this  movement  arose  the  exp\ilsion  of  the  Boeotians 
from  Arne,  and  their  settlement  in  the  country  subsequently 
called  Boeotia;  while  another  wave  of  the  same  tide  drove  the 
Dorians  also  southward,  whose  migrations  changed  the  face  of 
the  Peloponnese.  Again,  this  rich  soil  was  the  natiural  home 
of  a  powerful  aristocracy,  such  as  the  families  of  the  Aleuadae 
of  Larissa  and  the  Scopadae  of  Crannon;  and  the  absence  of 
elevated  positions  was  unfavourable  to  the  foundation  of  cities, 
which  might  have  fostered  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
The  plains,  also,  were  suited  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  and 
consequently  the  force  in  which  the  Thessalian  nation  was 
strong  was  cavalry,  a  kind  of  troops  which  has  usually  been 
associated  with  oligarchy.  The  wealth  and  the  semi-Hellenic 
character  of  the  people — for  in  race,  as  in  geographical  position, 


the  Thessalians  held  an  intermediate  place  between  the  non- 
Hellenic  Macedonians  and  the  Greeks  of  pure  blood — caused 
them  to  be  wanting  in  patriotism,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  wars  we  find  the  Aleuadae  making  common  cause  with 
the  enemies  of  Greece.  When  they  were  united  they  were  a 
formidable  power,  but,  like  other  half-organized  communities, 
they  seldom  combined  for  long  together,  and  consequently  they 
influenced  but  little  the  fortunes  of  the  Greeks. 

For  several  centuries  during  the  middle  ages  Rumanian  immi- 
grants formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  population  of  Thessaly 
that  that  district  was  called  by  the  Byzantine  writers  Great 
Wallachia  (MeyAXiy  BXax^a) :  the  Jewish  traveller,  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  who  passed  through  the  country  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  1 2th  century,  describes  them  as  then  occupying  it.  At  the 
present  day  only  a  few  colonies  of  that  race  remain,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  found  on  the  western  side  of  Olympus  and  in 
some  of  the  gorges  of  Pindus.  The  Turkish  inhabitants  were 
settled  in  the  larger  towns,  and  here  and  there  in  the  country 
districts,  the  most  important  colony  being  those  called  Konia- 
rates,  who  were  brought  from  Konia  in  Asia  Minor  shortly 
before  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  planted  imder  the 
south-west  angle  of  Olympus.  The  Greeks,  however,  form  the 
vast  majority  of  the  population,  so  much  so  that,  even  while 
the  coimtry  belonged  to  the  Ottomans,  Greek  was  employed 
as  the  official  language.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Berlin  treaty,  Thessaly  was  ceded  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
Porte  in  1881,  and  became  a  portion  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom. 
Since  that  time  the  prosperity  of  the  province  has  greatly 
increased.  The  port  of  Volo,  which  is  almost  the  only  outlet 
of  the  trade  of  the  whole  district,  has  become  an  important 
town  of  23,000  inhabitants,  and  daily  communication  by  steamers 
now  exists  between  it  and  Athens.  The  interior  of  the  coimtry 
has  also  been  opened  up  by  means  of  railways.  One  line  runs 
north-westwards  from  Volo  by  way  of  Velestino  (the  ancient 
Pherae)  to  Larissa,  which  is  situated  on  the  Salambria  (Peneius), 
and  has  a  population  of  18,000  souls,  including  2000  Jews. 
The  Greeks,  Turks  and  Jews  here  occupy  different  quarters  of 
the  city,  but  most  of  the  Turkish  inhabitants  have  now  quitted 
the  country,  so  that  only  four  of  the  numerous  mosques  remain 
in  use.  From  Velestino  another  line  branches  off  to  the  west 
by  Phersala  (Pharsalos),  Domokos  (Thaumaki),  Karditsa,  and 
Trikkala  (Trika),  to  Kalabaka  (Aeginium),  where  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Salambria  is  entered.  In  the  neighboiurhood  of 
the  last-named  place,  where  the  Cambunian  chain  of  mountains 
descends  in  steep  precipices  to  the  plain,  are  the  Meteora  ("  mid- 
air ")  monasteries  (see  Meteora). 

Bibliography. — ^W.  M.  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  4vols. 
(London,  1835) ;  A.  Mezi^res,  MSmoire  sur  le  PSlion  et  VOssa  (raris, 
1853);  C.  Bursian,  Geographie  von  Griechenland,  vol.  i.  (Leipzig, 
1862);  H.  F.  Tozer,  The  Highlands  of  Turkey,  vol.  ii.  (London, 
1869);  A.  Philippson,  Thessalien  und  Epirus  (Berlin,  1807); 
Baedeker's  Greece,  3rd  ed.  (Leipzig,  1905).  (H.  F.  T.) 

THETFORD,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  of 
England,  mostly  in  the  south-western  parliamentary  division 
of  Norfolk,  but  partly  in  the  Stowmarket  division  of  Suffolk, 
91  m.  N.N.E.  from  London  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  4613.  The  town  lies  in  a  level,  fertile  coimtry  at 
the  junction  of  the  river  Thet  with  the  Little  Ouse.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  the  town  had  twenty  churches  and  eight 
monasteries.  There  are  now  three  churches — St  Peter's,  St 
Cuthbert's  and  St  Mary's — ^principally  of  Perpendicular  flint 
work;  of  these  St  Mary's,  on  the  Suffolk  side,  is  the  largest. 
There  are  a  few  monastic  remains,  the  chief  being  two  gate- 
houses. The  most  important  relic  of  antiquity  is  the  Castle 
Hill,  a  mound  1000  ft.  in  circumference  and  100  ft.  in  height. 
The  grammar  school  was  founded  in  16 10.  In  King  Street  is 
the  mansion-house  occupied  as  a  hunting-lodge  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  a  gild 
hall  and  a  mechanics'  institute;  there  are  several  charities. 
Brewing  and  tanning  are  carried  on;  and  there  are  also  manure 
and  chemical  works,  brick-  and  lime-kilns,  flour-mills  and 
agricultural  implement  works,  engineering  works  and  iron 
foundries.    The  Little  Ouse  is  navigable  for  barges  down  to 
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the  Great  Ouse.  Thetford  is  a  sufEragan  bishopric  in  the 
diocese  of  Norwich.  The  town  is  governed  by"  a  mayor, 
4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors.    Area,  7096  acres. 

Early  antiquaries  identified  Thetford  (Theodford,  Tetford, 
Tefford)  with  Sitomagus,  but  modern  research  shows  that  there 
is  no  conclusive  evidence  of  a  permanent  settlement  before  the 
coming  of  the  Angles.  Tradition  tells  that  Uffa,  who  probably 
threw  up  the  earthworks  called  the  Castle  Hill,  established  the 
capital  of  East  Anglia  here  about  575.  Thetford  owned  a 
royal  mint  in  the  9th  century  and  was  a  flourishing  town  when 
the  Conqueror  acquired  it.  Richard  I.  granted  it  to  Hamelin, 
Earl  Warenne,  and  when  his  heirs  failed,  it  merged  in  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  and  so  in  the  crown.  About  1290  its  prin- 
cipal officers  were  a  mayor  and  coroner,  afterwards  assisted  by 
eight  burgesses,  whom  Henry  VIII.  increased  to  ten.  The  town, 
never  very  prosperous  since  the  Conquest,  had  then  fallen  into 
great  decay,  but  the  petitions  of  the  burgesses  for  a  charter 
were  not  heeded  till  1573  when  Elizabeth  incorporated  it  under 
a  mayor  and  common  council.  This  charter,  restored  in  1692 
after  its  surrender  to  Charles  II.,  remained  in  force  till  1835 
when  the  borough  was  re-constituted.  Thetford  returned  two 
members  to  parliament  from  1529  till  its  disfranchisement  in 
1868.  Its  Saturday  market,  which  certainly  existed  in  the 
13  th  century,  was  granted  by  the  charter  of  1573  and  also  a 
Magdalen  fair  (the  22nd  of  July).  Fisheries  were  important  in 
the  13th  century. 

See  A.  L.  Hunt,  Capital  of  East  Anglia  (1870);  T.  Maniii, 
History  of  Thetford  (1779). 

THETIS,  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of  Nereus,  wife  of 
Peleus  and  mother  of  Achilles.  The  chief  of  the  fifty  Nereids, 
she  dwelt  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  with  her  father  and  sisters. 
When  Dionysus  leaped  into  the  sea  to  escape  from  the  pursuit 
of  Lycurgus,  king  of  the  Thracian  Edones,  and  Hephaestus  was 
flung  out  of  heaven  by  Zeus,  both  were  kindly  received  by 
Thetis.  Again,  when  Hera,  Athena  and  Poseidon  threatened 
to  bind  Zeus  in  chains,  she  sent  the  giant  Aegaeon,  who  delivered 
him  out  of  their  hands.  She  was  married  against  her  will  to 
Peleus  iq,v.;  see  also  Achilles).  Thetis  is  used  by  Latin 
poets  simply  for  the  sea. 

THEURIET,  CLAUDE  ADH£HAR  ANDRfi  (i 833-1907), 
French  poet  and  novelist,  was  born  at  Marly-le-Roi  (Seine  et 
Oise)  on  the  8th  of  October  1833,  and  was  educated  at  Bar-le- 
Duc  in  his  mother's  province  of  Lorraine.  He  studied  law  in 
Paris  and  entered  the  public  service,  attaining  the  rank  of 
chef  de  bureau  before  his  retirement  in  1886.  He  published  in 
1867  the  Chemin  des  hois^  a  volume  of  poems,  many  of  which 
had  already  appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes;  Le  bleu  et 
le  noify  pohmes  de  la  vie  rielle  (1874),  Nos  oiseaux  (1886),  and 
other  volumes  followed.  M.  Theuriet  gives  natural,  simple 
pictures  of  rustic  and  especially  of  woodland  life,  and  Th6ophile 
Gautier  compared  him  to  Jaques  in  the  forest  of  Arden.  The 
best  of  his  novels  are  those  that  deal  with  provincial  and  country 
life.  Among  them  are:  Le  mariage  de  Girard  (1875);  Raymofide 
(1877);  Le  fits  Maugars  (1879);  La  maison  des  deux  Barbeaux 
(1879);  Sauvageonne  (iSSo) ;  Reine  des  bois  (1890);  Villa 
tranquille  (1899);  Le  manuscrit  du  chanoine  {igo2).  Theuriet 
received  in  1890  the  prix  Vitet  from  the  French  Academy,  of 
which  he  became  a  member  in  1896.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of 
April  1907,  and  was  succeeded  at  the  Academy  by  M.  Jean 
Richepin. 

See  Emm.  Besson,  Andre  Theuriet  (1890). 

TH^VENOT,  JEAN  DE  (1633-1667),  French  traveUer  in  the 
East,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  i6th  of  June  1633,  and  received 
his  education  in  the  college  of  Navarre*  The  perusal  of  works 
of  travel  moved  him  to  go  abroad,  and  his  circumstances  per- 
mitted him  to  please  himself.  Leaving  France  in  1652,  he  first 
visited  England,  Holland,  Germany  and  Italy,  and  at  Rome 
he  fell  in  with  D'Herbelot,  who  invited  him  to  be  his  companion 
in  a  projected  voyage  to  the  Levant.  D'Herbelot  was  detained 
by  private  affairs,  but  Thevenot  sailed  from  Rome  in  May  1655, 
and,  after  vainly  waiting  five  months  at  Malta,  took  passage 


for  Constantinople  alone.  He  remained  in  Constantinople  till 
the  end  of  the  following  August,  and  then  proceeded  by  Smyrna 
and  the  Greek  islands  to  Egypt,  landing  at  Alexandria  on 
New  Year's  Day,  1657.  He  was  a  year  in  Egypt,  then  visited 
Sinai,  and,  returning  to  Cairo,  joined  the  Lent  pilgrim  caravan 
to  Jerusalem.  He  visited  the  chief  places  of  pilgrimage  in 
Palestine,  and,  after  being  twice  taken  by  corsairs,  got  back 
to  Damietta  by  sea,  and  was  again  in  Cairo  in  time  to  view 
the  opening  of  the  canal  on  the  rise  of  the  Nile  (on  the  14th  of 
August  1658).  In  January  1659  he  sailed  from  Alexandria  in 
an  English  ship,  taking  Goletta  and  Tunis  on  the  way,  and, 
after  a  sharp  engagement  with  Spanish  corsairs,  one  of  which 
fell  a  prize  to  the  English  merchantman,  reached  Leghorn  on 
the  1 2  th  of  April.  He  now  spent  four  years  at  home  in  studies 
useful  to  a  traveller,  and  in  November  1663  again  sailed  for  the 
East,  calling  at  Alexandria  and  landing  at  Sidon,  whence  he 
proceeded  by  land  to  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  then  through 
Mesopotamia  to  Mosul,  Bagdad  and  Mendeli.  Here  he  entered 
Persia  (the  27th  of  August,  1664),  proceeding  by  Kermanshah 
and  Hamadan  to  Isfahan,  where  he  spent  five  months  (October 
1664-February  1665),  and  then  joining  company  with  the 
merchant  Tavemier,  proceeded  by  Shiraz  and  Lar  to  Bander- 
Abbasi,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  passage  to  India.  This  was 
difiicult,  because  of  the  opposition  of  the, Dutch,  and  though 
Tavernier  was  able  to  proceed,  Thevenot  iound  it  prudent  to 
return  to  Shiraz,  and,  having  visited  the  ruins  of  Persepolis, 
made  his  way  to  Basra  and  sailed  for  India  on  the  6th  of 
November  1665,  in  the  ship  "  Hopewell,"  arriving  at  the  port 
of  Surat  on  the  loth  of  January  1666.  He  was  in  India  for 
thirteen  months,  and  crossed  the  country  by  Golconda  to 
Masulipatam,  returning  overland  to  Surat,  from  which  he  sailed 
to  Bander- Abbadi  and  went  up  to  Shiraz.  He  passed  the 
summer  of  1667  at  Isfahan,  disabled  by  an  accidental  pistol- 
shot,  and  in  October  started  for  Tabriz,  but  died  on  the  way  at 
Miyana  on  the  28th  of  November  1667. 

Thevenot  was  an  accomplished  linguist,  skilled  in  Turkish, 
Arabic  and  Persian,  and  a  curious  and  diligent  observer.  He 
was  also  well  skilled  in  the  natural  sciences,  especially  in  botany, 
for  which  he  made  large  collections  in  India.  His  personal  char- 
acter was  admirable,  and  his  writings  are  still  esteemedf  thou|;h 
it  has  been  justly  observed  that,  unlike  Chardin,  he  saw  only  the 
outside  of  Eastern  life.  The  account  of  his  first  journey  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  166^;  it  forms  the  first  part  of  his  collected 
Voyages.  The  licence  is  dated  December  1663,  and  the  preface 
shows  that  Thevenot  himself  arranged  it  for  publication  before 
leaving  on  his  second  voyage.  The  second  and  third  parts  were 
posthumously  published  from  his  journals  in  1674  and  1684  (all 
4to).    A  collected  edition  appeared  at  Paris  in  1689,  and  a  second 
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English  translation  by  A.  Lovell  (fol.,  London,  1687). . 

THIAZINES,  in  organic  chemistry,  a  series  of  cyclic  com- 
pounds containing  a  ring  system  of  four  carbon  atoms,  one 
nitrogen  and  one  sulphur  atom.  These  may  be  grouped  in 
three  ways,  giving  the  following  skeletal  structures: — 

(i)^^^  (11)?^?  am^'^P 

Members  of  the  first  series  have  not  as  yet  been  isolated.  De- 
rivatives of  the  second  type  have  been  obtained  by  A.  Luch- 
mann  {Ber,  1896,  29,  p,  1429)  by  condensing  7-chlorbutyl- 
amine  with  carbon  bisulphide  or  with  mustard  oils  in  the 
presence  of  caustic  alkali;  by  M.  Kahan  (ibid.^  1897,  30,  p.  1321) 
on  condensing  bromhexylamine  hydrobromide  with  thioben- 
zamide: 

ai2CH(CH3)Br  HS  CH2CH(CH3)S 

(CH3)2^NH2  "^  HN:CCcH6  "*^  (CH8)sC  -  N  i   C'CeHs 

Benzothiazines  are  obtained  frdm  ortho-aminobenzyl  halides 
andthio-amides: 

The  most  important  thiazines  are  those  derived  from  class  III., 
thiodiphenylaminc,  c«H4<^  \c6H4,  being  the  parent  substance 
of  the  methylene  blue  series  of  dyestuffs,     Thiodiphenylamine 
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is  obtained  synthetically  by  heating  sulphur  with  diphenylamine 
or  by  the  condensation  of  ortho-aminothiophenol  with  pyro- 
catechin.  It  is  a  compound  of  neutral  reaction.  The  first 
known  dyestuff  of  this  series  was  Lauth's  violet,  which  was 
prepared  by  oxidizing  paraphenylene  diamine  in  acid  solution 
in  the  presence  of  sidphur.  By  using  dimethyl  paraphenylene 
diamine  in  place  of  the  simple  diamine,  methylene  blue  is 
obtained.  The  relationship  of  these  substances  to  thiodiphenyl- 
amine  was  shown  by  A.  Bernthsen,  who,  by  nitration  of 
thiodiphenylamine,  obtained  a  dinitro-compound  which  on  re- 
duction was  converted  into  the  corresponding  di-amino-deriva- 
tive  and  this  on  oxidation  yielded  Lauth's  violet. 


.NHv 


>  NO*  •  aHi<<       y  CHi  •  NO2  - 


►  NHa 


.NHv 
•CsHj<^       ^OHi-NHa 


Methylene  blue  is  the  most  important  of  all  blue  basic  dyes 
and  is  put  on  the  market  frequently  in  the  form  of  its  zinc 
chloride  double  salt,  which  is  soluble  in  water.  Acid  oxidants 
in  dilute  aqueous  solution  convert  it  into  methylene  azure. 

See  further  A.  Bernthsen,  Ann,,  230,  p.  73;  251,  p.  i;  German 
Patents  45839  (1887) ;  47374  (1888).  For  a  discussion  as  to  the 
constitution  of  these  dyestuns,  whether  they  are  quaternary  am- 
monium salts  or  thionium  salts,  see  A.  Hantzsch,  Ber.,  19016,  39, 
PP-  I53»  1365;  F-  Kehrmann»  ibid.,  1906,  39,  p.  914. 

THIAZOLES,  in  organic  chemistry,  a  series  of  heterocyclic 
compounds  containing  the  grouping  shown  below;  the  re- 
placeable hydrogen  atoms  in  which  are  designated  a,  j5  and  /x. 
They  are  prepared  by  condensing  thio-amides  with  a-haloid 
ketones  or  aldehydes,  the  thio-amide  reacting  as  the  tauto- 
meric thio-imino  acid.  Amino  derivatives  similarly  result  from 
thio-ureas  and  a-haloid  ketones;  the  oxy  derivatives  from 
a-sulphocyanoketones  by  the  action  of  caustic  alkali;  and  the 
carboxylic  acids  from  chloro-aceto-acetic  ester,  &c.  and  thio- 
amides.  The  thiazoles  are  somewhat  basic  in  character,  and 
combine  with  the  alkyl  iodides  to  form  thiazolium  iodides. 

Dihydrothiazoles,  or  thiazolines,  are  obtained  by  condensing 
ethylene  dibromides  with  thio-amides;  by  the  action  of  /3-haloid 
alkylamines  on  thio-amides  (S.  Gabriel,  Ber.,  1891,  24,  p.  783; 
1896,  29,  p.  2610) ;  and  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentasulphiae 
on  acyl-j9-bromalkylamides  (A.  Salomon,  Ber.,  1893,  26,  p.  1328). 
They  are  much  less  stable  than  the  thiazoles.  The  benzothiazoles 
are  a  series  of  weak  bases  formed  by  condensing  carboxylic  acids 
with  ortho-aminothiophenols  (A.  W.  Hofmann,  Ber.,  1880,  13, 
p.  1224);  by  heatinp^  the  acid  anilides  with  sulphur  or  by  the 
oxidation  of  thio-anilides.  On  fusion  with  caustic  alkalis  they 
decompose  -into  their  constituent  aminothiophenol  and  acid.  De- 
rivatives of  this  group  are  important  as  substantive  cotton  dye- 
stuffs. 
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THIBAUDEAU,  CLAIR  ANTOINE,  Comte  (1765-1854), 
French  politician,  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  March  1765,  the  son 
of  Antoine  de  Thibaudeau  (i  739-1813),  a  lawyer  of  Poitiers 
and  a  deputy  to  the  States- General  of  1789.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1787,  and  in  1789  accompanied  his  father  to  the 
States-General  at  Versailles.  When  he  returned  to  Poitiers  in 
October  he  immediately  set  up  a  local  revolutionary  club,  and 
in  1792  was  returned  as  a  deputy  to  the  Convention. 

thibaudeau  joined  the  party  of  the  Mountain  and  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  imconditionally.  Nevertheless  he  in- 
curred a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  because^  he  declined  to 
join  the  Jacobin  Club.  In  May  1793  he  was  on  a  special  mission 
in  the  west  and  prevented  his  department  from  joining  the 
Federalist  movement.  Thibaudeau  occupied  himself  more  par- 
ticularly with  educational  business,  notably  in  the  organization 
of  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  It  was  he  who  secured  the 
inclusion  of  Tom  Paine's  name  in  the  amnesty  of  Girondist 
deputies.    Secretary  and  then  president  of  the  Convention  for 

a  short  period,  he  served  on  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety     ^ ^^ _,^  ^„.. 

and  of  Generaly  Security.    After  the  insurrection  of  13  Vend6;.  I  in  Palestine,  and  from  the  time  of  his  return  Thibaut  devoted 


miaire  (5th  October  1795)  he  opposed  those  Thermidorians  who- 
wished  to  postpone  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention.  At  the 
elections  for  the  Corps  L^gislatif  he  was  elected  by  no  less  than 
thirty-two  departments.  It  was  only  by  the  intervention  of 
Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  that  he  escaped  transportation  after  the 
coup  d'etat  of  18  Fructidor  (4th  September  1797),  and  he  then 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  establishment 
of  the  consulate  brought  him  back  to  public  life.  He  was  made 
prefect  of  the  Gironde,  and  then  member  of  the  council  of 
state,  in  which  capacity  he  worked  on  the  civil  code.  He  at 
this  time  had  Napoleon's  confidence,  and  gave  him  whole- 
hearted support.  He  did  not  entirely  conceal  his  disapproval 
j^  of  the  foimdation  of  the  Legion  of 

HN  :  OH»^  />CeH«  •  NHi  Honour,  of  the  Concordat  and  of  the 
Consulate  for  life,  and  his  appoint- 
ment as  prefect  of  the  Bouches  du  Rh6ne,  with  consequent 
banishment  from  Paris,  was  a  semi-disgrace. 
^  A  peer  of  the  Hundred  Days,  he  fled  at  the  second  Restora- 
tion to  Lausanne.  During  his  exile  he  lived  in  Vienna,  Prague, 
Augsburg  and  Brussels,  occupying  himself  with  his  MSmoires 
sur  la  Convention  et  le  Direc^oire  (Paris,  2  vols.,  1824);  M6moires 
sur  le  Consulat:  par  un  ancien  conseiller  d'Hat  (Paris,  1827); 
Histoire  g^n^rale  de  NapoUon  Bonaparte  (6  vols.,  Paris  and 
Stuttgart,  1827-28,  vol.  iii.  not  printed);  Le.Consuli^t  et  V Empire 
vol.  i.  of  which  is  identical  with  vol.  vi.  of  the  Histoire  de 
NapoUan  (10  vols.,  1834).  The  revolution  of  1830  permitted 
his  return  to  France,  and  he  lived  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Senate  under  the  third  empire.  He  died  in  Paris  on 
the  8th  of  March  1854  in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 

The  special  value  of  Thibaudeau 's  works  arises  from  the  fact 
that  he  wrote  only  of  those  events  of  which  he  had  personal  know- 
ledge, and  that  he  quotes  with  great  accuracy  Napoleon's  actual 
words.  His  MSmoires  sur  le  Consulat  has  been  translated  into 
English,  with  introduction  and  necessary  notes,  by  G.  K.  Fortescue 
with  the  title  of  Bonaparte  and  the  Consulate  (1908).  Among  the 
papers  left  by  Thibaudeau  were  documents  entitled  Ma  Biograpkie 
and  MSmoires  avant  ma  nomination  d  la  Convention.  These  were 
published  in  a  small  volume  (Paris  and  Niort,  1875)  which  includes 
a  list  of  his  works  and  of  the  narrative  of  his  life, 

THIBAUT  (or  Theobald)  IV.  (i 201-1253),  count  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Brie,  and  king  of  Navarre,  French  poet,  was  born 
at  Troyes  in  1201.  His  father,  Thibaut  III.  of  Champagne, 
died  before  his  son's  birth,  and  his  mother,  Blanche  of  Navarre, 
was  compelled  to  resign  the  guardianship  of  the  young  prince 
to  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  child  was  acquainted  with  Chretien  de  Troyes  and  the 
other  trouveres  who  found  patronage  at  the  court  of  Cham- 
pagne. Thibaut's  verses  belong  to  what  is  called  "  courteous  " 
poetry,  but  they  have  a  personal  note  that  distinguishes  them 
from  mere  exercises.  They  are  addressed  to  Blanche  of  Castille, 
the  wife  of  Louis  VIIL,  and  Thibaut's  relations  with  her  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  The  count  took  part 
with  Louis  in  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  but  in  1226, 
with  no  apparent  reason,  left  the  king  and  returned  to  Cham- 
pagne. Three  months  later  Louis  died  under  doubtful  circum- 
stances, and  Thibaut  was  accused  by  his  enemies  of  poisoning 
him  to  facilitate  his  own  intrigue  with  Blanche.  The  real 
reason  for  Tliibaut's  desertion  appears  to  have  been  a  desire 
to  consolidate  his  position  as  heir-apparent  of  Navarre  by  an 
alliance  with  the  disaffected  nobility  of  the  south  of  France^ 
but  from  this  confederation  Blanche  was  skilful  enough  tq 
detach  him.  The  resentment  of  the  league  involved  him  in  a 
war  in  which  Champagne  was  laid  waste,  and  his  capital  saved 
only  by  the  royal  intervention.  In  1234  he  succeeded  hiS; 
uncle,  Sancho  VII.,  as  king  of  Navarre,  and  irom  this  period 
date  his  most  fervent  songs  in  praise  of  his  lady.  The  crusade 
turned  Thibaut 's  thoughts  to  religion,  and  he  announced  his 
intention  of  singing  henceforth  only  in  honour  of  the  Virgin. 
Unfortunately  his  devotion  took  darker  forms,  for  before  sailing 
for  the  Holy  Land  he  ordered  and  witnessed  the  burning  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty-three  unfortunate  men  and  women  con- 
victed of  Manichaeism.    The  years  1239  and  1240  were  speht 
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himself  to  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  his  dominions  that 
won  for  him  the  title  of  ie  Bon.  He  died  at  Pampeluna  on  the 
14th  of  July  1253. 

Thibaut  was  the  moet  popular  of  all  the  13th  century  song- 
writers, and  his  work  is  marked  by  a  grace  and  sweetness  which 
he  owes  perhaps  in  part  to  his  association  with  the  troubadours 
of  the  south.  He  is  said  to  have  set  his  own  songs  to  music.  It 
seems  doubtful  whether  the  notes  that  have  come  down  to  us  can 
with  justice  be  attributed  to  him,  but  there  is  no  contesting  the 
musical  quality  of  his  verse.  His  fame  spread  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  Dante  admired  his  poetry.  He  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  of  jeux-partis,  elaborate  discussions  between  two  inter- 
locutors, usually  on  the  subject  of  love. 

His  works  were  edited  in  1851  by  P.  Tarb6  in  his  Ckansonniers 
de  Champagne. 

THIBAUT,  ANTON  FRIEDRICH  JUSTUS  (1774-1840), 
German  jurist,  was  born  at  Hamein,  in  Hanover,  on  the  4th  of 
January  1774,  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  Hanoverian  army, 
of  French  Huguenot  descent.  After  passing  his  school-days  in 
Hamein  and  Hanover,  young  Thibaut  entered  the  university 
of  G5ttingen  as  a  student  of  jurisprudence,  went  thence  to 
K5nigsbeTg,  where  he  studied  under  Kant,  and  afterwards  to 
Kiel,  where  he  was  a  fellow-student  with  Niebuhr.  Here, 
after  taking  his  degree  of  doctor  juriSf  he  became  a  Privai- 
dozent.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of 
civil  law,  and  in  the  same  year  appeared  his  Versuche  Uber 
einzelne  Theile  der  Theorie  des  Rechts  (1798),  a  collection  of 
essays  on  the  theory  of  law,  of  which  by  far  the  most  important 
was  entitled  Vber  den  Einfiuss  der  Philosophie  auf  die  Auslegung 
der  posiiiven  GesetzCy  wherein  he  sought  to  show  that  history 
without  philosophy  could  not  interpret  and  explain  law.  In 
1799  was  published  his  Theorie  der  logischen  Auslegung  des 
rdmischen  RechtSy  one  of  his  most  remarkable  works.  In  1802 
he  published  a  short  criticism  of  Feuerbach's  theory  of  criminal 
law,  which  recalls  in  many  ways  the  speculations  of  Bentham. 
The  same  year  appeared  Vber  Besitz  und  Verjdhrung,  a  treatise 
on  the  law  of  possession  and  the  limitation  of  actions.  In  1802 
Thibaut  was  called  to  Jena,  where  he  spent  three  years  and 
wrote,  in  Schiller's  summer-house,  his  chief  work,  System  des 
Pandektenrechts  (1803),  which  ran  into  many  editions.  The 
fame  of  this  book  depends  before  all  ebe  upon  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  first  modern  complete  compendium  of  the  subject, 
distinguished  alike  by  the  accuracy  of  its  sources  and  the 
freedom  and  unpedantic  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  handled. 
It  is,  in  effect,  a  codification  of  the  Roman  law  as  it  then  obtained 
in  Germany,  modified  by  Canon  law  and  the  practice  of  the 
courts  into  a  comprehensive  system  of  Pandect  law.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  grand-duke  of  Baden  he  went  to  Heidelberg 
to  fill  the  chair  of  civU  law  and  to  assist  in  organizing  the 
university;  and  he  never  quitted  that  town,  though  he  re- 
ceived in  after  years,  as  his  fame  grew,  invitations  to  Gottingen, 
Munich  and  Leipzig.  His  class  was  large,  his  influence  great; 
and,  except  Gustav  Hugo  and  Savigny,  no  civilian  of  his  time 
was  so  well  known.  In  18 14  appeared  his  Civilistische  Abhand- 
lungen,  of  which  the  principal  was  his  famous  essay,  the  parent 
of  so  much  literature,  on  the  necessity  of  a  national  code  for 
Germany  {vide  infra).  In  1819  he  was  appointed  to  the  upper 
house  of  the  newly  constituted  Baden  parliament.  He  was 
also  made  member  of  the  Schddungsgericht  (divorce  court). 
In  1836  Thibaut  published  his  Erdrterungen  des  rdmischen 
Rechts.  One  of  his  last  works  was  a  contribution  in  1838  to  the 
Archiv  filr  die  civilistische  Praxis y  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
editors  (see  below).  Thibaut  married,  in  1800,  a  daughter  of 
Professor  Ahlers  of  Kiel.  He  died  after  a  short  illness,  at 
Heidelberg,  on  the  29th  of  March  1840. 

Thibaut,  a  man  of  strong  personality  and  manly  consistent 
nature,  was  much  more  than  a  jurist:  he  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered in  the  history  of  music.  ^  Palestrina  and  the  early  composers 
of  churchy  music  were  his  delight ;  and  in  1824  appeared  anonv- 
mously  his  work,  Ober  die  ReinheU  der  Tonkunst,  in  which  ne 
eulogized  the  old  music,  and  especially  that  of  Palestrina.  He 
was  an  ardent  collector  of  old  compositions,  and  often  sent  young 
men  to  Italy,  at  his  own  expense,  to  discover  interesting  musicaii 
manuscripts.  Among  the  masters  of  German  prose,  too,  Thibaut 
holds  no  mean  place.  His  st>[le  is  simple  and  manly,  but  rich  in 
the  happy  accidents  of  expression  which  come  only  to  true  artists. 


Most  of  Thibaut's  works  have  already  been  mentioned,  but  his 
essay  on  the  necessity  of  a  code  for  Germany  {Ober  die  Nothwen- 
digkeit  eines  allegemeinen  burgerlichen  Rechts  fiir  Deutschland),  which 
was  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  war  of  Liberation  and  written 
in  fourteen  days,  deserves  further  notice.  Thibaut  himself  ex- 
plained in  the  Archiv  fUr  die  civilistische  Praxis ,  in  1838,  the  origin 
of  this  memorable  essay.  He  had  realized  the  change  denoted  by 
the  march  of  German  soldiers  to  Paris  in  1 8 14,  and  the  happy 
future  opened  up  for  Germany.  The  system  of  small  states  he 
hoped  and  believed  would  continue ;  for  the  big  state  he  considered 
crushing  to  the  life  of  the  individual  and  harmful  as  concentrating 
the  "  warm  life  "  of  the  nation  in  one  central  point.  In  his  judg- 
ment the  only  unity  practicable  and  needful  for  Germany  was  that 
of  law ;  and  for  this  he  urged  all  the  German  governments  to  labour. 
The  essay  was  as  much  a  condemnation  of  the  entire  state  of  juris- 
prudence as  an  argument  for  codification;  it  was  a  challenge  to 
civilians  to  justify  their  very  existence.  Savigny  took  up  the 
challenge  thus  thrown  down;  and  a  long  controvensy  as  to  points 
not  very  clearly  defined  took  place.  The  glory  of  the  controversy 
belonged  to  Savigny ;  the  real  victory  rested  with  Thibaut. 

The  framers  of  the  new  German  civil  code  {bUrgerliches  Gesetz- 
buch)  in  1879  were  indebted  for  the  arrangement  of  their  matter 
in  no  small  degree  to  Thibaut's  method  and  clear  classification,  but 
beyond  this,  the  code,  based  on  the  common  law  of  the  several 
German  states,  which  was  adroitly  blended  by  the  usus  pandectarum 
into  an  harmonious  whole,  does  not  reflect  his  influence.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  criticize  the  divisions  found  In  the  Institutes, 
and  he  carried  on  with  Gustav  Hugo  a  controversy  as  to  these 
points. 

In  modern  German  legal  literature  Thibaut's  influence  is  not 
very  perceptible.  Even  at  Heidelberg  it  was  quickly  superseded 
by  that  of  his  successor,  Karl  Adolf  von  Vangerow  (1805-18 70), 
and  in  Germany  his  works  are  now  little  used  as  text-booKs.  But 
those  best  able  to  judge  Thibaut  have  most  praised  him.  Austin, 
who  owed  much  to  him,  describes  him  as  one  who  for  penetrating 
acuteness,  rectitude  of  judgment  and  depth  of  learning  and  elo- 
quence of  exposition,  may  Be  placed  by  the  side  of  von  Savigny, 
at  the  head  of  all  living  civilians." 

For  further  information  as  to  Thibaut's  life  and  work,  see  Baum- 
stark,  Thibaut,  Bldtter  der  Erinnerung  (1841);  Karl  Hagemann, 
Aus  dem  Leben  H.  F.  J.  Thibaut,  mit  Correspondenz,  in  die  Preuss. 
JahrbUcher  (1880);  Teichmann,  in  Holtzendorff" s  Rechtslexikon; 
and  E.  Landsberg,  in  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Btographie,  vol.  37. 

THIBAWt  or  Hsipaw,  one  of  the  Northern  Shan  States  of 
Burma.  It  is  called  by  the  Shans,  and  officially,  Hsipaw,  and 
also  frequently  dng  Pawng  (the  name  of  an  old  capital).  It 
includes  four  states — Thibaw,  the  main  state,  and  the  sub- 
states  of  Mdng  L6ng,  Mdng  Tung  and  Thonze  (or  Hsumhsai). 
The  whole  state  has  an  area  of  5086  sq.  m.,  and  the  population 
in  1901  was  104,700.  The  main  state  lies  on  the  geological 
fault  which  runs  east  and  west  across  the  Shan  States,  from  the 
Salween  at  Kunl6ng  and  beyond  to  neariy  the  rim  of  the  Shan 
tableland  at  G6kteik.  It  is  therefore  broken  up  into  a  mass 
of  not  very  well-defined  ridges  and  spurs,  crossing  and  re-enter- 
ing. The  chief  plain  land  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Nam  Tu 
(Myit-nge),  near  Thibaw  town,  and  the  valley  or  strath  of  the 
Pyawng  Kawng,Nawng  Ping  neighbourhood.  Elsewhere  the 
valleys  are  insignificant.  The  hills  on  the  Mong  Tung  border 
reach  their  highest  elevations  in  the  peaks  Loi  Pan  (6848  ft.) 
and  Loi  Htan  (6270  ft.).  To  the  north-west  of  Thibaw  town, 
on  the  Tawng  Peng  border,  Loi  Lam  rises  to  6486  ft.  The 
valley  of  the  Nam  Tu  marks  the  lowest  point  in  the  state  at 
Thibaw  town,  about  1400  ft.,  and  rises  on  the  east  in  M5ng 
Tung  to  a  plain  level  of  about  2500^  ft.,  and  on  the  west  in 
M&ng  L6ng  to  a  confused  mass  of  hills  with  an  average  height 
of  4500  ft.,  broken  up  by  the  Nam  Yawn  and  Nam  Kaw  valleys, 
which  are  about  3000  ft.  above  mean  sea-level. 

The  chief  river  is  the  Nam  Tu  or  Myit-ng^,  also  frequently  called 
by  its  classical  name  the  Ddktawadi.  The  main  stream  rises  in 
the  Salween-Irrawaddy  watershed,  and  is  enlarp;ed  by  considerable 
tributaries.  At  Thibaw  town  it  is  250  yds.  wide  and  about  8  ft. 
deep,  with  a  fairly  strong  current.  The  Nam  Tu  is  navigable  only 
in  local  stretches,  and  between  Thonz^  and  Lawksawk  XYatsauk) 
it  flows  through  a  gorge  between  cliffs  3000  to  4000  ft.  high. 
At  the  gorge  of  Hoktit  (Ngdkteik)  the  Nam  Htang  and  the  Nam 
Pase  unite  to  form  the  Nam  Kat,  which  passes  into  the  ground 
at  the  natural  bridge  where  the  Mandalay-Kunl6ng  railway  crosses 
the  gorge,  and  reappears  to  join  the  Nam  Tu.  The  bed  of  the 
Nam  Kttt  is  about  1500  ft.  below  the  general  level  of  the  country. 
Coal  is  found  at  various  places  in  the  state,  but  is  not  of  very  hi^h 
Quality.  Salt-wells  are  worked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mawhkio 
OBawgyo)  about  7  m.  from  Thibaw  town.  The  average  maximum 
temperature  at  the  beginning  of  April  is  about  96®.  and  the  minimum 
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about  the  same  period  65®.  The  rainfall  averages  about  70  in. 
for  the  year.  The  chief  crops  are  rice,  cotton,  sesamum,  tea  m  the 
hills,  and  thanat,  the  leaf  of  a  tree  used  for  the  wrapper  of  the 
Burma,  or  **  green  "  cheroot.  Cotton  cloth  was  formerly  much 
more  generally  manufactured  than  it  now  is,  and  a  coarse  country 
paper  is  also  made.  Other  industries  are  merely  of  articles  for 
local  use.  The  government  cart  road  to  Lashio  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  state,  and  from  this  various  unmetalled  roads 
radiate  to  different  parts  of  the  state  and  the  neighbouring  states. 
The  Mandalay-Kunldn|;  railway,  now  open  as  far  as  Lashio,  also 
passes  through  the  capital.  Teak  forests  exist  along  the  banks  of 
the  Nam  Tu  and  in  the  Mong  L6ng  states,  but  both  have  been 

Practically  exhausted,  and  will  have  to  be  clos^  for  many  years, 
'revious  to  the  annexation,  and  in  a  general  way  still,  the  state 
is  administered  by  the  sawbwa,  or  chief,  aided  by  a  council  of  six 
anuUs  or  ministers.  Under  them  are  a  number  of  nk-baings,  who 
are  in  charge  of  circles  and  townships.  Each  lU-baing  has  an 
asiyin,  or  clerk,  and  each  village  has  a  headman,  or  kin-man.  The 
amats  supervise  the  administration  of  a  certain  number  of  districts. 
The  old  system  is  now  being  assimilated  to  that  followed  in  Burma. 
The  chief  Sao  Hkd  was  for  a  time  in  England.  (J.  G.  Sc.) 

THIELMANN,  JOHANN  ADOLF,  Freiherr  von  (1765- 
1824),  Prussian  cavalry  soldier,  was  bom  at  Dresden.  Entering 
the  Saxon  cavalry  in  1782,  he  saw  service  against  the  French 
in  the  Revolutionary  Wars  and  in  the  Jena  campaign.  When, 
after  the  disaster  of  Jena,  Saxony  allied  herself  with  her  con- 
queror, Thielmann  accompanied  the  Saxon  contingent  which 
fought  at  the  siege  of  Danzig  and  at  Friedland.  In  1809,  as 
colonel  of  a  Free-Corps,  he  opposed  the  advance  of  the  Austrians 
into  Saxony,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  the  grade 
of  major-general,  further  promotion  to  lieutenant-general  fol- 
lowing in  18 10.  As  commander  of  the  Saxon  Heavy  Cavalry 
Brigade  he  took  part  in  the  advance  on  Moscow  two  years 
later,  and  his  conduct  at  Borodino  attracted  the  attention  of 
Napoleon,  who  took  Thielmann  into  his  own  suite.  His  own 
sovereign  at  the  same  time  made  him  Freiherr.  In  the  war  of 
Liberation  Thielmann  took  a  prominent  part;  as  governor  of 
Torgau,  by  his  king's  orders  he  at  first  observed  the  strictest 
neutrality,  but  on  receipt  of  an  order  to  hand  over  the  fortress 
to  the  French  he  resigned  his  command  and,  accompanied  by 
his  staff  officer  Aster,  joined  the  allies.  As  a  Russian  general 
he  was  employed  in  reorganizing  the  Saxon  army  after  Leipzig, 
and  in  18 14  he  commanded  the  Saxon  corps  operating  in  the 
Low  Coimtries.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  became  a 
lieutenant-general  in  the  Prussian  service,  and  in  command  of 
the  3rd  army  corps  he  took  part  in  the  Waterloo  campaign. 
From  the  field  of  Ligny  he  retired  with  the  rest  of  Blucher's 
army  on  Wavre,  and  when  the  other  corps  marched  towards 
Waterloo,  Thielmann  covered  this  movement  against  Grouchy, 
fighting  the  spirited  action  of  Wavre  (June  18-19).  He  was 
later  a  corps  commander  at  Monster  and  at  Coblenz,  and  at 
the  latter  place  he  died  in  1824. 

See  von  HUtel,  Biographische  Skizu  des  Generals  von  Tnidmawn 
(Berlin,  1828);  von  Holzendorff,  BeUrdge  zur  Biographic  des 
Generals  Freiherrn  von  Thielmann  (Dresden,  1830);  von  Peters- 
dorf,  General  Johann  Adolf  Freiherr  von  Thielmann  (Leipzig,  1894). 

THIERRY,  the  name  of  two  French  historians,  the  brothers 
Augustin  and  Am6d6e,  both  of  whom,  though  their  literary 
and  historical  powers  were  far  from  being  equal,  displayed  the 
same  devotion  to  historical  study. 

I.  Jacques  Nicolas  Augusun  Thie&ry  (1795-1856),  the 
elder  and  more  gifted,  was  bom  at  Blois  on  the  loth  of  May 
1795.  He  had  no  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune,  but  was 
greatly  distinguished  at  the  Blois  Grammar  School,  and  entered 
the  £cole  norfnak  supMeure  (181 1).  In  1813  he  left  it,  and  was 
sent  as  a  professor  to  Compiigne,  but  stayed  there  a  very  short 
time.  His  ardent  and  generous  nature  led  him  to  embrace  the 
ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  became 
fired  with  Saint  Simon's  ideal  society  of  the  future.  He  became 
the  secretary,  and,  as  he  would  say  himself,  the  "  adopted  son  " 
of  the  famous  visionary  (1814-17);  but,  while  most  of  Saint 
Simon's  followers  turned  thei^  attention  to  the  affairs  of  life, 
devoting  themselves  to  the  problems,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  of  political  economy,  Thierry  turned  his  to  history. 
His  imagination  had  been  powerfully  impressed  by  reading 


Les  Martyrs,  in  which  Ch&teaubriand  had  contrasted  the  two 
civilizations  and  the  two  races  from  which  the  modem  world 
has  sprung.  His  romantic  ardour  was  later  still  further 
nourished  by  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  though  he  did 
not  himself  actually  write  romances,  his  conception  of  history 
fully  recognized  the  dramatic  element.  His  main  ideas  on  the 
Germanic  invasions,  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  formation  of 
the  Communes,  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  nations  towards  free 
government  and  parliamentary  institutions  are  already  ob- 
servable in  the  articles  contributed  by  him  to  the  Censeur 
europSen  (1817-20),  and  later  in  his  LeUres  sur  Phistoire  de 
France  (1820).  From  Fauriel  he  learnt  to  use  the  original 
authcmties;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Latin  chronicles  and  the 
collection,  as  yet  very  ill  understood,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws, 
he  composed  his  Histoire  de  la  Conquite  de  VAngleterre  par  les 
NormandSy  the  appearance  of  which  was  greeted  with  great 
enthusiasm  (1825).  It  was  written  in  a  style  at  once  precise 
and  picturesque,  and  was  dominated  by  an  idea,  at  once 
generous  and  false,  that  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty  resisting  the 
invasions  of  northern  barbarians,  and  reviving,  in  spite  of 
defeat,  in  the  parliamentary  monarchy.  His  artistic  talent  as 
a  writer  makes  the  weaknesses  and  deficiencies  of  his  scholar- 
ship less  obvious.  This  work,  the  preparation  of  which  had 
required  several  years  of  hard  work,  cost  Thierry  his  eye- 
sight; in  1826  he  was  obliged  to  engage  secretaries  and  in  1830 
became  quite  blind.  Notwithstanding,  he  continued  to  pro- 
duce works.  In  1827  he  republished  his  LeUres  sur  Vhislaire 
de  France,  with  the  addition  of  fifteen  new  ones,  in  which  he 
described  some  of  the  more  striking  episodes  in  the  history 
of  the  rise  of  the  medieval  commimes.  The  chronicles  of  the 
nth  and  12th  centuries  and  a  few  communal  charters  provided 
him,  without  requiring  a  great  amoimt  of  emdition,  with 
materials  for  a  solid  work.  For  this  reason  his  work  on  the 
communes  has  not  become  so  out  of  date  as  his  Norman  Con- 
quest; but  he  was  too  apt  to  generalize  from  the  facts  furnished 
by  a  few  striking  cases  which  occurred  in  a  small  portion  of 
France,  and  helped  to  spread  among  the  public,  and  even 
among  professional  historians,  mistaken  ideas  concerning  one 
of  the  most  complex  problems  relating  to  the  social  origins  of 
France. 

Thierry  was  ardent  in  his  applause  of  the  July  Revolution 
and  the  triumph  of  liberal  ideas;  at  this  time,  too,  his  brother 
Am6d6e  was  appointed  prefect,  and  he  went  to  live  with  him 
for  four  years.  He  now  re-edited,  under  the  title  of  Dix  ans 
denudes  historiqueSf  his  first  essays  in  the  Censeur  europien  and 
the  Courrier  franqais  (1834),  and  composed  his  Ricits  des  temps 
mirovingiens,  in  which  he  reproduced  in  a  vivid  and  dramatic 
form  some  of  the  most  characteristic  stories  of  Gregory  of 
Tours.  These  RicUs  appeared  first  in  the  Revue  des  deux 
mondes;  when  collected  in  volume  form,  they  were  preceded 
by  long  and  interesting  Consid^ations  sur  Vhistoire  de  France. 
From  the  7th  of  May  1830,  Thierry  had  already  been  a  member 
of  the  Acadimie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  LeUres;  in  184 1,  on 
the  motion  of  Villemain,  the  French  Academy  awarded  him 
the  first  Prix  Goberl,  which  became  a  kind  of  literary  inherit- 
ance for  him,  being  renewed  in  his  favour  fifteen  years  in 
succession.  Moreover,  he  had  been  aUotted  the  task  of  publish- 
ing in  the  series  of  the  Documents  inidiis  a  selection  of  acts 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Third  Estate.  By  the  aid  of 
zealous  collaborators  (including  Bourquelot  and  Louandre)  he 
compiled,  in  four  volumes,  a  valuable  Recueil  des  monuments 
inidUs  de  Vhistoire  du  Tiers  £iai  (1850-70),  which,  however, 
bear  only  on  the  northern  part  of  France.  The  preface 
appeared  afterwards  in  a  separate  volume  under  the  title  of 
Histoire  du  Tiers  £iai.  To  Thierry  belongs  the  credit  for 
inaugurating  in  France  the  really  critical  study  of  the  communal 
institutions,  and  we  caimot  make  him  responsible  for  the 
neglect  into  which  it  relapsed  after  his  death.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  were  clouded  by  domestic  griefs  and  by  illness.  In 
1844  he  lost  his  wife,  Julie  de  Qu6rengal,  an  intelligent  woman, 
who  had  been  to  him  a  collaborator  as  capable  as  she  was 
devoted.    The  revolution  of  1848  inflicted  on  him  a  final  blow^ 
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by  overturning  that  regime  of  the  Liberal  bourgeoisie  the 
triumph  of  which  he  had  hailed  and  justified  as  the  necessary 
outcome  of  the  whole  course  of  French  history.  He  began  to 
distrust  the  rationalistic  opinions  which  had  hitherto  estranged 
him  from  the  Church.  When  Catholic  writers  animadverted 
on  the  "  historical  errors  "  in  his  writings  he  promised  to  correct 
them,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  in  the  final  edition  of  his 
Histoire  de  la  ConquUe  his  severe  judgments  on  the  policy  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  together  with  some  faults  of  detail,  are  elimi- 
nated. Though  he  did  not  renounce  his  Liberal  friends,  he 
sought  the  conversation  of  enlightened  priests,  and  just  before 
his  death  he  seems  to  have  been  disposed  to  enter  the  pale  of 
the  Church.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  22nd  of  May  1856,  after 
several  years  of  suffering  endured  with  heroism. 

II.  Am^d£e  SmoN  DoiUKiQUE  Thierry  (i  797-1873)  was  the 
younger  brother  of  Augusltin,  and  was  bom  on  the  2nd  August 
1797.  He  began  life  as  a  journalist  (after  an  essay,  like  his 
brother,  at  schoolmastering),  was  connected  with  the  famous 
TOmantic  harbinger  the  Globe,  and  obtained  a  small  government 
clerkship.  His  first  book  was  a  brief  history  of  Guienne  in  1825, 
and  three  years  later  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  Histoire 
des  Gatdois,  which  was  received  with  much  favour,  and  obtained 
him,  from  the  royalist  premier  Martignac,  a  history  professor- 
ship at  Besan^on.  He  was,  however,  thought  too  liberal  for  the 
government  of  Charles  X.,  and  his  lectures  were  stopped,  with 
the  result  of  securing  him,  after  the  revolution,  the  important 
post  of  prefect  of  the  Haute-Sa6ne,  which  he  held  eight  years. 
During  this  time  he  published  nothing.  In  1838  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  coun<:il  of  state  as  master  of  requests,  which  post 
he  held  through  the  revolution  of  1848  and  the  coup  d^  Hat  till 
i860,  when  he  was  made  senator— a  paid  office,  it  must  be 
remembersd,  and,  in  effect,  a  lucrative  sinecure.  He  also 
passed  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  became 
a  member  of  the  Acaddmie  des  Inscriptions  in  1841^  and  in  1862 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  at  Oxford.  He  had, 
except  during  the  time  of  his  prefecture,  never  intermitted  his 
literary  work,  being  a  constant  contributor  to  th^  Revue  des 
deux  mondes,  his  articles  (usually  worked  up  afterwards  into 
books)  almost  all  dealing  with  Roman  Gaul  and  its  period. 
The  chief  were  the  Histoire  des  Gaulois,  3  vols.  (1828,  1834, 
.184.5;  the  8th  edition  of  vol.  i.  appeared  in  1870);  Histoire 
de  la  Gaule  sous  V administration  romaine  (3  vols.,  1840-47; 
2nd  ed.  1871) ;  Histoire  d^AttUa,  de  sesfols  et  successeursfusqu'd 
VitabHssement  des  Hongrois  en  Europe  (1856;  5th  ed.  in  1874); 
Tableau  de  r Empire  romain  (1862;  5th  ed.  in  187 1;  now  quite 
out  of  date);  RScits  de  V histoire  romaine  au  V*  siecle:  la  lutte 
contre  les  Barbares,  and  les  luttes  religieuses  (i860;  2nd  ed.  in 
6  vols.  1880).  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  27th  of  March  1873.. 
His  son,  Gilbert  Augustin  Thierry  (born  1843),  who  began  a 
literary  career  by  articles  on  Les  Revolutions  d'Angleterre  (1864) 
and  some  Essais  d^ histoire  religieuse  (1867),  afterwards  confined 
himself  to  the  writing  of  novels.  (C.  B.*) 

THIERS,  LOUIS  ADOLPHE  (1797-1877),  French  statesman 
.and  historian,  was  born*  at  Marseilles  on.  the. 1 6th  of  April 
1797.  His  family  are  somewhat  grandiloquently  spoken  of  as 
"  doth  merchants  ruined  by  the  Revolution,"  but  it  seems 
that  at  the  actual  time  of  his  birth  his  father  was  a  locksmith. 
His  mother  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Cheniers,  and  he  was 
•well  educated,  first  at  the  lyc6e  of  Marseilles,  and  then  in  the 
faculty  of  law  at  Axx.  Here  he  began  his  lifelong  friendship 
with  Mignet,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three.  He  had,  however,  Kttle  taste  for  law  and  much  for 
literature;  and  he  obtained  an  academic  prize  at  Aix  for  a 
discourse  on  Vauvenargucs.  In  the  early  autumn  of  1821 
.  Thiers  went  to  Paris,  and  was  quickly  introduced  as  a  contri- 
butor to  the  Constitutionnel.  In  each  of  the  years  immediately 
foillowing  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  collected  and  published  a 
volume  of  his  articles,  the  first  on  the  salon  of  1822,  the  second 
on  a  tour  in  the  Pyrenees.  He  was  put  out  of  all  need  of 
money  by  the  singular  benefaction  of  Cotta,  the  well-known 
.  Stutt^rt  publisher,  who  was  part-proprietor  of  the-  Consti- 
tutUnnel,  and  made  over  to  Thiers  his  dividends,  or  part  of 


them.  Meanwhile  he  became  very  well  known  in  Liberal 
society,  and  he  had  begun  the  celebrated  Histoire  de  la  revolu- 
tion franqaise,  which  founded  his  literary  and  helped  his 
political  fame.  The  first  two  volumes  appeared  in  1823,  the 
last  two  (of  ten)  in  1827.  The  book  brought  him  Uttle  profit 
at  first,  but  became  immensely  popular.  The  well-known 
sentence  of  Cariyle,  that  it  is  "  as  far  as  possible  from  meriting 
its  high  reputation,"  is  in  strictness  justified,  for  all  Thiers's 
historical  work  is  marked  by  extreme  inaccuracy,  by  prejudice 
which  passes  the  limits  of  accidental  unfairness,  and  by  an 
almost  complete  indifference  to  the  merits  as  compared  with 
the  successes  of  his  heroes.  But  Cariyle  himself  admits  that 
Thiers  is  "  a  brisk  man  in  his  way,  and  will  tell  you  much  if 
you  know  nothing."  Coming  as  the  book  did  just  when  the 
reaction  against  the  revolution  was  about  to  turn  into  another 
reaction  in  its  favour,  it  was  assured  of  success. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  ■  as  if  the  author  had  definitely 
chosen  the  lot  of  a  literary  man,  not  to  say  of  a  literary  hack. 
He  even  planned  an  Histoire  gSnirale.  But  the  accession  to 
power  of  the  Polignac  ministry  in  August  1829  changed  his 
projects,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  Thiers,  with 
Armand  Carrel,  Mignet,  and  others  started  the  National,  a 
new  opposition  newspaper.  Thiers  himself  was  one  of  the 
souls  of  thje  actual  revolution,  being  credited  with  "  overcoming 
the  scruples  of  Louis  Philippe,"  perhaps  no  Herculean  task. 
At  any  rate  he  had  his  reward.  He  ranked  as  one  of  the 
Radical  supporters  of  the  new  dynasty,  in  opposition  to  the 
party  of  which  his  rival  Guizot  was  the  chief  literary  man, 
and  Gui250t's  patron,  the  due  de  Broglie,  the  main  pillar.  At 
first  Thiers,  though  elected  deputy  for  Aix,  obtained  only 
subordinate  places  in  the  ministry  of  finance.  After  the  over- 
throw of  his  patron  Laffitte,  he  became  much  less  radical,  and, 
after  the  troubles  of  June  1832,  was  appointed  to  the  ministry 
of  the  interior.  He  Repeatedly  changed  his  portfolio,  but  re- 
mained in  office  for  four  years,  became  president  of  the  council 
and  in  effect  prime  minister,  and  began  his  series  of  quarrels 
and  jealousies  with  Guizot.  At  the  time  of  his  resignation  in 
1836  he  v;as  foreign  minister,  and,  as  usual,  wished  for  a  spirited 
policy  in  Spain,  which  he  could  not  carry  out.  He  travelled 
in  Italy  for  some  time,  and  it  was  not  till  1838  that  he  began  a 
regular  campaign  of  parh'amentary  opposition,  which  in'  March 
1840  made  him  president  of  the  council  and  foreign  minister 
for  the  second  time.  But  he  held  the  position  barely  six  months, 
and,  being  unable  to  force  on  the  king  an  anti-English  and 
anti-Turkish  policy,  resigned  on  the  29th  of  October.  He  now 
had  little  to  do  with  politics  for  some  years,  and  spent  his  'time 
on  his  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  PEmpire,  the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  1845.  Though  he  was  still  a  member  of  the 
chamber  he  spoke  rarely,  till  after  the  beginning  of  r846,  when 
he  was  evidently  bidding  once  more  for  power.  Immediately 
before  the  revolution  of  February  he  went  to  all- but  the  greatest 
lengths,  and  when  it  broke  out  he  and  Odillon  Barrot  were 
summoned  by  the  king;  but  it  was  too  late.  Thiers  was  unable 
to  govern  the  forces  he  had  helped  to  gather,  Atid  he  resigned. 

Under  the  republic  he  took  up  the  position  of  conservative 
republican,  wMch  he  ever  afterwards  maintained,  and  he 
never  took  office.  But  the  consistency  of  his  OHiduct,  e^ied- 
ally  in  voting  for  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  as  president,  ^as 
often  and  sharply  criticized,  one  of  the  criticisms  leading  to  a 
duel  with  a  fellow-deputy,  Bixio.  He  was  arrested  at  the  coup 
d'etat,  was  sent  to  Mazas,  and  then  escorted  out  of  France. 
But  in  the  following  summer  he  was  allowed  to  return.  For  the 
next  decade  his  history  was  almost  a  blank,  his  time  being 
occupied  for  the  most  part  on  The  Consulate  and  the  Empire. 
It  was  not  till  1863  that  he  re-entered  pohtical  life,  being 
elected  by  a  Parisian  consrituency.  For  the  seven  years 
following  he  was  the  chief  speaker  among  the  small  band  of 
anti-ImperiaKsts  in  the  French  chamber,  and  was  regarded 
generally  as  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  empire.  While 
nominally  protesting  against .  its  foreign  enterprises^  he  per- 
petually harped  on  French  loss  of  prestige,  and  so  contributed 
noorc  than  any  one  else  to  stir  up  the  fatal  spirit  which: brought 
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on  the  war  of  1870.  Even  when  the  Liberal-Imperialist 
Ollivier  ministry  was  formed,  he  maintained  at  first  an  anything 
but  benevolent  neutrality,  and  then  an  open  opposition,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  be  sure  whether  mere  "  canniness,"  or  some- 
thing better,  kept  him  from  joining  the  government  of  the 
National  Defence,  of  which  he  was  in  a  manner  the  author. 

Nevertheless  the  collapse  of  the  empire  was  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  Thiers,  and  it  was  worthily  accepted.  He  undertook 
in  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the  first  three  weeks  of 
October  a  circular  tour  to  the  different  courts  of  Europe  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  some  intervention,  or  at  least  some  good 
oflfices.  The  mission  was  unsuccessful;  but  the  negotiator 
was  on  its  conclusion  immediately  charged  with  another — that 
of  obtaining,  if  possible,  an  armistice  directly  from  Prince 
Bismarck.  The  armistice  having  been  arranged,  undr-the 
opportunity  having  been  thus  obtained  erf  electing  a  National 
Assembly,  Thiers  was  chosen  deputy  by  more  than  twenty 
constituencies  (of  which  he  preferred  Paris),  and  was  at  once 
elected  by  the  Assembly  itself  practically  president,  nominally 
che^  du  pouvoir  exicuiif.  He  lost  no  tiitie  in  choosing  a  coalition 
cabinet,  and  then  personally  took  up  the  negotiation  of  peace. 
Probably  no  statesman  has  ever  had  a  more  disgusting  task; 
and  the  fact  that  he  discharged  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  vast 
majority  is  the  strongest  testimony  to  Thiers's  merits.  He 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  deputies  that  the  peace  was  neces- 
sary, and  it  was  (Msich  i,  187 1)  voted  by  more  than  five 
to  one. 

Thiers  held  oflBce  for  more  than  two  years  after  this  event, 
which  shows  the  strength  of  the  general  conviction  that  he  alone 
could  be  trusted.  He  had  at  first  to  meet  and  crush  at  once 
the  mad  enterprise  of  the  Paris  commune.  Soon  after  this 
was  accomplished  he  became  (August  30th)  in  name  as  well  as 
in  fact  president  of  the  republic. 

His  strong  personal  will  and  infiezible  opinions  had  much 
to  do  with  the  resurrection  of  France;  but  the  very  same  facts 
made  it  inevitable  that  he  should  excite  violent  opposition. 
He  was  a  confirmed  protectionist;  and  free  trade  ideas  had  made 
great  way  in  France  under  the  empire;  he  was  an  advocate 
of  long  military  service,  and  the  devotees  of  la  revanche  were 
all  for  the  introduction  of  general  and  compulsory  but  short 
service.  Both  his  talents  and  his  temper  made  him  utterly 
indisposed  to  maintain  the  attitude  supposed  to  be  incimibent 
on  a  republican  president;  and  his  tongue  was  never  a  care- 
fully governed  one.  In  January  1873  he  formally  tendered 
his  resignation;  and  though  it  was  refused,  almost  all  parties 
disliked  him,  while  his  chief  supporters — men  Hke  Eimusat, 
Barth61emy  Saint-Hilaire  and  Jules  Simon — were  men  rather 
of  the  past  than  of  the  present. 

The  year  1873  was,  as  a  pariiamentary  year  in  France,  occu- 
pied to  a  great  extent  with  attacks  on  Thiers*  In  the  early 
spring  regulations  were  proposed,  and  on  April  13th  were  carried, 
which  were  intended  to  restrict  the  executive  and  especially 
the  parliamentary  powers  of  the  president.  On  the  27th  of  the 
same  month  a  contested  election  in  Paris,  resulting  in  the  return 
of  the  opposition  candidate,  M.  Barodet,  was  regarded  as  a 
grave  disaster  for  the  Thiers  government,  and  that  government 
was  not  much  strengthened  by  a  dissolution  and  reconstitution 
of  the  cabinet  on  May  igth.  Immediately  afterwards  the 
question  was  brought  to  a  head  by  an  interpellation  moved  by 
the  due  de  Broglie.  The  president  declared  that  he  should 
take  this  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence;  and  in-  the  debates 
which  followed  a  vote  of  this  character  (though  on  a  different 
formal  issue,  and  proposed  by  M.  Ernoul)  was  carried  by  16 
votes  in  a  house  of  704.    Thiers  at  once  resigned  (May  24th). 

He  survived  his  fall  four  years,  continuing  to  sit  in  the 
Assembly,  and,  after  the  dissolution  of  1876,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  speaking.  He  was 
also,  on  the  occasion  of  this  dissolution,  elected  senator  for 
Belfort,  which  his  exertions  had  saved  for  France;  but  he 
preferred  the  lower  house,  ,where  he  sat  as  of  old  for  Paris. 
On  May  i6th  1877,  he  was  one  of  the  "  363  "  who  voted  want 
of  confidence  in  the  Broglie  ministry  (thus  paying  his  debts), 


and  he  took  considerable  part  in  organising  the  subsequent 
electoral  campaign.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  see  its  success, 
being  fatally  struck  with  apoplexy  at  St  Germain-en-Laye  on 
September  3rd.  Thiers  had  long  been  married,  and  his  wife 
and  sister-in-law,  MUe  Dosne,  were  his  constant  companions; 
but  he  left  no  children,  and  had  had  only  one — a  daughter — 
who  long  predeceased  him.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Academy  since  1834.  His  personal  appearance  was  remarkable, 
and  not  imposing,  for  he  was  very  short,  with  plain  features, 
ungainly  gestures  and  manneis,  very  near-sighted,  and  of  dis- 
agreeable voice;  yet  he  became  (after  wisely  giving  up  an 
attempt  at  the  ornate  style  of  oratory)  a  very  effective  speaker 
in  a  kind  of  conversational  manner,  and  in  the  epigram  of 
debate  he  had  no  superior  among  the  statesmen  of  his  time 
except  Lord  Beacon^ld. 

Thiers  was  by  far  the  most  gifted  and  interestlTig  of  the  group 
of  literary  statesmen  which  formed  a  unique  feature  in  the  Frencn 
political  history  of  the  19th  century.  There  are  only  two  who  are 
at  all  comparable  to  him — Guizot  and  Lamartine ;  and  as  a  states- 
man he  stands  far  above  both.  Nor  is  this  eminence  merely  due 
to  his  great  opportunity  in  1870;  for  Guizot  might  under  Louis 
Philippe  have  almost  made  himself  a  French  Walpole,  at  least  a 
French  Palmerston,  and  Lamartme's  opportunities  after  1848  w«re, 
for  a  man  of  political  genius,  illimitable;  But  both  failed — Lamar- 
tine almost  ludicrously — while  Thiers  in  hard  conditions  made  a 
striking  If  not  a  brilliant  success.  But  he  only  showed  well  when 
he  was  practicadl^^  supreme.  Even  as  the  minister  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarch  his  intolerance  of  interference  or  joint  authority, 
his  temper  at  once  imperious  and  intr^inSi  his  iinveterate  inclina- 
tion towards  hrigue,  that  is  to  say,  underhand  rivalry  and  caballing 
for  power  and  place,  showed  themselves  unfavourably;  and  his 
cott^tant  tendency  to  inflame  the  aggressive  and  chauvinist  spirit 
of  his  country  neglected  fact,  was  not  based  on  any  just  estimate 
of  the  relative-  power  and  interests  of  France,  and  led  his  country 
more  than  once  to  the  verge  of  a  great  calamity.  In  opposition, 
both  under  Louis  Philippe  and  under  the  empire,  and  even  to  some 
extent  in  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  his  worst  Qualities  were 
always  manifested.  But  with  all  these  drawbacks  he  conquered 
and  will  retain  a  place  in  what  is  perhaps  the  highest,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  smallest,  class  of  statesmen — the  class  of  those  to  whom 
their  country  has  had  recourse  in  a  great  disaster,  who  have  shown 
in  bringing  her  through  that  disaster  the  utmost  constancy,  courage, 
devotion  and  skill,  and  who  have  been  rewarded  by  as  much 
success  as  this  occasion  permitted. 

As  a  man  of  letters  Thiers  is  very  much  smaller.  He  has  not 
only  the  fault  of  diffuscness,  which  is  common  to  so  many  of  the 
best-known  historians  of  his  century,  but  others  as  serious  or  more 
so.  The  charge  of  dishonesty  is  one  never  to  be  lightly  made 
against  men  of  such  distinction  as  his,  especially  when  their  evident 
confidence  in  their  own  infallibility,  their  faculty  of  ingenious 
casuistry,  and  the  strength  of  will  which  makes  them  (unconsciously, 
no  doubt)  close  and  keep  closed  the  eyes  of  their  mind  to  all  incon- 
venient facts  and  inferences,  supply  a  more  charitable  explanation. 
But  it  is  certain  that  from  Thiers's  dealings  with  the  men  of  the 
first  revolution  to  his  dealings  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  constant, 
anery  and  well-supported  protests  against  his  unfairness  were  not 
lacking.  Although  his  search  among  documents  was  undoubtedly- 
wide,  Its  results  are  by  no  means  always,  ace  urate,  and  his  admirers 
themselves  admit  great  inequalities  of  style  in  him.  These  char- 
acteristics reappear  (accompanied,  how-ever,  by  frequent  touches 
of  the  epurammatic.  power  above  mentioned,  which  feeems  to  have 
come  to  Thiers  more  readily  as  an  orator  or  a  journalist  than  as  an 
historian)  in  his  speeches,  which  after  his  death  were  collected  in 
many  volumes  by  his  widow.  Sainte-Beuve,  whose  notices  of 
Thiers  are  generally  kindly,  says  of  him,  "  M.  Thiers  sait  tout, 
tranche  tout,  parle  de  tout,"  and  this  omniscience  and  "  cocksure- 
ness  "  (to  use  the  word  of  a  prime  minister  of  England  contemporary 
with  this  prime  minister  of  France")  are  perhaps  the  chief  pervading 
features  both  of  the  statesman  and  the  man  of  letters. 

His  histories,  in  many  different  editions,  and  his  speeches,  as 
above,  are  easily  accessible;  his  minor  works  and  newspaper 
articles  have  not,  we  believe,  been  collected  in  any  form.  Several 
years  after  his  death  appeared  Deux  opuscides  (1891)  and  Melange: 
incdiUs  (1892),  while  Niotes  et  souvenirs,  i^'jo-y^^  were  published  in 
190T  by  **  F.  Dm"  his  sister-in-law  and  constant  companion,  Mllv 
Felicie  Dosne.  Works  on  him,  by  M.  Laya,  M.  de  Mazade,  \\'i^ 
colleague  and  friend  M.  Jules  Simon,  and  others,  are  numerous. 

(G.  Sa.) 

THIERS,  a  town  of  central  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissc- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  24  m.  E.N.E.  cI 
Clermont-Ferrand,  on  the  railway  between  that  town  and  St 
fitienne.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  12,601;  commune,  17,418.  Thiers 
is  most  picturesquely  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  at  the  foot  of 
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which  the  Durolle  rapidly  descends  through  a  narrow  vaUey  into 
the  Dore,  a  tributary  of  the  Allier.  The  streets  rising  in  steep 
rows  contain  a  large  number  of  stone  and  wooden  houses, 
some  of  which  date  to  the  15th  century.  A  fine  view  of  the 
Plain  of  Limagne  and  the  D6me  mountain  is  obtainable  from 
the  terraces.  The  church  of  St  Genes  was  built  in  575  by 
Avitus,  bishop  of  Clermont,  and  rebuilt  in  the  12th  century. 
It  has  some  curious  mosaic  work  of  the  Merovingian  period 
and  a  fine  tomb  of  the  13th  century.  The  church  of  Le  Moutier, 
which  formerly  formed  part  of  a  Benedictine  monastery,  dates 
chiefly  from  the  nth  century.  Thiers  is  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
prefect  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  a  board  of  trade  arbitration,  a  com- 
munal college,  a  commercial  and  industrial  school,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  France.  Its  special  industry  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  cutlery,  which  employs  some  12,000  hands  in  the  town 
and  its  vicinity.  The  manufacture  of  handles  and  buttons  of 
bone,  pasteboard,  stamping,  hand-made  and  other  papers  and 
machinery  are  also  carried  on. 

Thiers  was  sacked  about  531  by  the  soldiers  of  Thierry,  son 
of  Clovis.  About  the  same  period  Gregory  of  Tours  speaks  of 
a  wooden  chapel  which  may  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent church  of  Le  Moutier.  The  commercial  importance  of  the 
town  was  much  increased  in  the  i6th  century  when  the  manu- 
facture of  cutlery  was  introduced  from  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Chateldon. 

THIERSCH,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  (1784-1860),  German 
classical  scholar  and  educationist,  was  bom  at  Kirchschei- 
dungen  near  Freiburg  on  the  Unstrut,  on  the  17th  of  June 
1784.  In  1809  he  became  professor  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Munich,  and  in  1826  professor  of  ancient  literature  in  the 
university  of  Landshut,  transferred  in  that  year  to  Munich. 
He  died  at  Munich  on  the  25th  of  February  i860.  Thiersch, 
the  "  tutor  of  Bavaria "  (praeceptor  Bavariae),  found  an 
extremely  unsatisfactory  system  of  education  in  existence. 
There  was  a  violent  feud  between  the  Protestant  "  north  " 
and  the  Catholic  "  south "  Germans;  Thiersch's  colleagues, 
chiefly  old  monks,  offered  violent  opposition  to  his  reforms, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  upon  his  life.  His  schemes,  how- 
ever, were  carried  out,  and  have  remained  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  the  educational  institutions  of  Bavaria.  Thiersch  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  Greek  independence.  In  1832  he 
visited  Greece,  and  it  is  said  that  his  influence  had  much  to  do 
with  securing  the  throne  of  the  newly  created  kingdom  for 
Otto  of  Bavaria.  He  wrote  a  Greek  grammar,  a  metrical 
translation  of  Pindar,  and  an  account  of  Greece  {U£iai  actuel 
de  la  Grhce  (1833). 

Biography  by  his  son,  H.  W.  J.  Thiersch  (1866);  see  a'so  G.  M. 
Thomas,  Geddchtnissrede  auf  Fnedrich  von  Thiersch  (i860;,  articles 
by  A.  Baumeister  in  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographie  and  O.  ZOckler 
in  Herzog-Hauck's  Redencyclopddie  fur  protestantische  Theologies 
XIX,  \  J.  E.  Sandys,  History  0}  Classical  Scholarship ,  iii.  (1908). 

THIETMAR  (DiETiiAR  or  Dithmar)  OF  MERSEBURG  (975- 
1018),  German  chronicler,  was  a  son  of  Siegfried,  count  of 
Walbeck,  and  was  related  to  the  family  of  the  emperor  Otto 
the  Great.  Born  on  the  2Sth  of  July  975  he  was  educated  at 
Quedlinburg  and  at  Magdeburg  and  became  provost  of  Wal- 
beck in  1002  and  bishop  of  Merseburg  seven  years  later.  He 
took  some  part  in  the  political  events  of  the  time;  in  994  he 
was  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the  Northmen,  and  he  was  not 
unfamiliar  with  the  actualities  of  war.  He  died  on  the  ist  of 
December  1018. 

Thietmar  wrote  a  Chronicon  in  eight  books,  which  deals  with 
the  period  between  908  and  1018.  For  the  earlier  part  he  used 
Widukind's  Res  gestae  Saxonicae,  the  Annates  Quedlinburgenses 
and  other  sources;  the  latter  part  is  the  result  of  personal  know- 
ledge. It  is  rough  in  form  and  the  author  shows  no  power  of 
discriminating  between  important  and  unimportant  events;  yet 
the  chronicle  is  an  excellent  authority  for  the  history  of  Saxony 
during  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Otto  III.  and  Henry  11.  No 
kind  of  information  is  excluded,  but  the  fullest  details  refer  to  the 
bishopric  of  Merseburg  and  to  the  wars  against  the  Wends  and  the 
Poles.  The  original  manuscript  of  the  work  is  preserved  at  Dresden 
and  has  been  published  in  facsimile  by  L.  Schmidt  (Dresden,  lOoO. 
It  has  been  edited  by  J.  M.  Lappenberg  in  Band  III.  of  the 


Monumenta  Germaniae  historical  Scriptores;  and  by  F.  Kurze  (Han- 
over, 1889);  and  has  been  translated  into  German  by  J.  Laurent 
(new  ed.  revised  by  W.  Wattenbach,  Leipzig,  1892).  See  F.  Kurze, 
Bischof  Thietmar  von  Merseburg  und  setne  Chronik  (Halle,  1890); 
and  W.  Wattenbach,  Deutschlands  GeschichtsqueUen^  Band  11. 
(Berlin,  1904). 

THIMBLE,  an  implement  for  use  in  sewing,  serving  as  a  pro- 
tective covering  for  the  flnger  in  pushing  the  needle  through 
the  material  worked  upon.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  thimble 
is  a  bell-shaped  cap  reaching  to  the  first  joint  and  is  usually 
worn  on  the  middle  finger.  It  is  made  of  silver  or  other  metal, 
sometimes  of  horn,  ivory  or  bone.  The  sail-maker's  thimble 
or  "  thummel "  is  a  heavy  ring,  worn  on  the  thumb,  with  a 
disc  attached  which  is  the  part  used  to  press  against  the  needle. 
The  O.E.  ihymel,  from  which  the  word  descends,  is  formed, 
with  the  suj£x  -el,  from  thama,  the  thumb,  the  protective 
covering  having  been  formerly  worn  on  that  digit.  The  thumb 
by  etymology  means  the  ''  thick  "  finger,  and  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  root  turn,  to  swell  up,  become  thick,  seen  in  Lat.  tumere, 
"  tumid,"  &c.  The  term  "  thimble  "  is  used  of  many  mechanical 
appliances,  especially  of  various  forms  of  sleeve,  bushing  or 
joining  for  the  ends  of  pipes,  or  shaftings,  or  as  covering  for  an 
axle,  &c.  In  nautical  usage  the  "  thimble  "  is  a  metal  ring 
concave  on  the  outside  in  which  a  rope  runs;  it  is  a  protection 
against  chafing. 

THIOPHEN*  C4H4S,  a  compoimd  occurring  in  small  quan- 
tities in  crude  coal-tar  benzene,  from  which  it  was  first  isolated 
in  1883  by  V.  Meyer  {Ber.,  1883,  16,  p.  1465).  The  method 
adopted  by  Meyer  to  recover  the  thiophen  was  as  follows.  Ten 
volumes  of  the  purest  coal-tar  benzene  were  shaken  for  four 
hours  with  one  volume  of  sulphuric  add,  the  acid  layer  was 
removed  and  neutralized  with  lead  carbonate,  and  the  lead 
thiophen  sulphonate  obtained  was  distilled  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  ammonium  chloride.  The  distillate  obtained  was 
diluted  with  one  hundred  volumes  of  ligroin  (previously  purified 
by  shaking  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid)  and  then  shaken  for  one 
or  two  hours  with  sulphiuic  acid  (using  ten  volumes  of  acid  to 
one  volume  of  the  distillate),  the  acid  layer  diluted  with  water » 
neutralized  by  lead  carbonate  and  the  lead  salt  again  distiUed 
with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  ammonium  chloride.  The 
distillate  is  finally  rectified.  It  may  be  obtained  in  small 
quantity  by  passing  ethylene  or  acetylene  into  boiling  sulphur; 
by  passing  ethyl  sulphide  through  a  red-hot  tube;  by  heating 
crotonic  acid,  butyric  add  or  erythrite  with  phosphorus 
pentasulphide;  by  heating  succinic  anhydride  with  phosphorus 
pentasulphide  or  sodium  succinate  with  phosphorus  trisulphide 
(J.  Volhard  and  H.  Erdmann,  Ber.,  1885,  18,  p.  454);  or  by 
heating  sucdndialdehyde  with  two  parts  of  phosphorus  til- 
sulphide  (C.  Harries,  Ber.,  1901,  34,  p.  1496). 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  faint  smell  resembling  that 
of  benzene  and  boiling  at  84°  C.  In  its  chief  properties  it  very 
much  resembles  benzene,  being  readily  brominated,sulphonated, 
and  nitrated;  also,  the  side  chains  in  the  alkyl  thiophens  are 
readily  oxidized  to  carboxyl  groups.  On  passing  its  vapour 
through  a  red-hot  tube  it  yields  di-thi^yl,  CsHsSs.  It  is  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  hydriodic  add  at  140°  C.  It  condenses 
with  aldehydes  (in  chloroform  solution)  in  the  presence  of 
phosphorus  pentoxide  to  give  dithi&iyl  hydrocarbons  (A.  Nahke, 
Ber.j  1897,  30,  p.  2037).  It  can  be  readily  recognized  by  the 
blue  colour  produced  when  a  trace  of  thiophen  is  added  to 
isatin  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add  (the  indopkenin 
reaction).  The  thiophen  ketones  may  be  prepared  by  the  inters 
action  of  thiophen  and  its  homologues  with  add  chlorides  in 
the  presence  of  anhydrous  aluminium  chloride.  The  thiophen 
homologues  are  best  prepared  by  heating  the  1*4  diketones 
with  phosphorus  pentasulphide,  the  diketones  reacting  in  the 
enolic  form: 
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Thiotenol,  or  oxymethyl  thiophene,  is  prepared  by  heating 
laevulinic  acid  with  phosphorus  pentasulphide  (W.  Kues  and 
C.  Paal,  Ber,y  1886, 19,  p.  555).  On  this  group  see  also  V.  Meyer, 
Die  Thiophengruppe. 
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THIRLBT  (or  Thirleby),  THOMAS  (c.  1506-1570),  English 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Cambridge  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
Hail  in  the  university  there,  becoming  a  fellow  of  his  college. 
Through  the  good  offices  of  his  friend,  Thomas  Cranmer,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  he  served  this 
king,  one  of  whose  chaplains  he  had  become,  in  several  ways. 
Among  his  numerous  public  appointments  were  those  of  dean 
of  the  chapel  royal  and  member  of  the  council  of  the  north. 
In  1540  he  was  made  bishop  of  Westminster,  being  the  first 
and  only  occupant  of  that  see;  in  1550,  three  years  after 
Henry  VIII.'s  death,  he  resigned  the  bishopric,  which  w3k 
dissdlved,  and  became  bishop  of  Norwich.  As  a  diplomatist 
Thirlby  had  a  long  and  varied  experience;  on  several  occasions 
he  was  sent  on  embassies  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  he 
helped  to  arrange  the  peace  between  England  and  France  in 
1559.  He  appears  to  have  served  Edward  VI.  loyally  through- 
out his  short  reign,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  although  it  is 
certain  that  he  disliked  the  religious  changes  and  he  voted 
against  the  act  of  uniformity  in  1549.  He  was  thus  more  at 
ease  when  Mary  ascended  the  throne.  Translated  in  1554  to 
the  bishopric  of  Ely,  he  took  part  in  the  trial  of  Cranmer  at 
Oxford  and  in  the  consecration  of  Reginald  Pole  as  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  but  he  himself  did  not  take  severe  measures  against 
heretics.  When  Elizabeth  became  queen  the  bishop  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy;  in  other  ways  he  showed  himself 
hostile  to  the  proposed  religious  changes,  and  in  1559  he  was 
deprived  of  his  bishopric.  For  preaching  against  the  innovations 
he  was  arrested  in  1560,  and  he  was  in  honourable  confinement 
at  Lambeth  Palace  when  he  died  on  the  26th  of  August  1 570. 

THIRLWALL,  CONNOP  (1797-1875),  English  bishop  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Stepney,  London,  on  the  nth  of  January 
1797.  His  family  was  of  Northumbrian  extraction.  He  was 
a  precocious  boy,  learning  Latin  at  three,  reading  Greek  at  four, 
and  writing  sermons  at  seven.  He  went  to  the  Charterhouse 
school,  where  George  Grote  and  Julius  Hare  were  among  his 
schoolfellows.  He  went  up  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
October  1814,  and  gained  the  Craven  university  scholarship 
and  the  chancellor's  classical  medal.  In  October  1818  he  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship,  and  went  for  a  year's  travel  on  the 
Continent.  At  Rome  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Baron 
(Christian  C.  J.)  von  Bunsen,  which  had  a  most  important  in- 
fluence on  his  life.  On  his  return,  ''  distrust  of  his  own  re- 
solutions and  convictions  "  led  him  to  abandon  for  the  time  his 
intention  of  being  a  clerg3rman,  and  he  settled  down  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  "  with  a  firm  detennination  not  to  suffer  it  to  engross 
my  time  so  as  to  prevent  me  from  pursuing  other  branches  of 
knowledge."  How  little  his  heart  was  with  it  was  shown  by 
the  labour  he  soon  undertook  of  translating  and  prefacing 
Schleiermacher's  essay  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke.  He  further 
rendered  two  of  Tieck's  most  recent  NaveUen  into  English.  In 
1827  he  at  length  made  up  his  mind  to  quit  the  law,  and  was 
ordained  deacon  the  same  year. 

Thirlwall  now  joined  with  Hare  in  translating  Niebuhr's 
History  of  Rome;  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1828.  The 
translation  was  attacked  in  the  Quarterly  as  favourable  to 
scepticism,  and  the  translators  jointly  replied.  In  183 1  the 
friends  established  tht Philological  MuseumyWhich  lived  through 
only  six  numbers,  though  among  Thirlwall's  contributions  was 
his  masterly  paper  on  the  irony  of  Sophocles — "  the  most  ex- 
quisite criticism  I  ever  read,"  says  Sterling.  On  Hare's  de- 
parture from  Cambridge  in  1832,  Thirlwall  became  assistant 
college  tutor,  which  led  him  to  take  a  memorable  share  in  the 
great  controversy  upon  the  admission  of  Dissenters  which  arose 
in  1834,  Thomas  Turton,  the  regius  professor  of  divinity 
(afterwards  dean  of  Westminster  and  bishop  of  Ely),  had  written 
a  pamphlet  objecting  to  the  admission,  on  the  ground  of  the 
apprehended  unsettlement  of  the  religious  opinions  of  young 
churchmen.  Thirlwall  replied  by  pointing  out  that  no  pro- 
vision for  theological  instruction  was  in  fact  made  by  the 
colleges  except  compulsory  attendance  at  chapel,  and  that  this 
was  mischievous.  This  attack  upon  a  time-hallowed  piece  of 
college  discipline  brought  upon  him  a  demand  for  the  resignation 


of  his  office  as  assistant  tutor.  He  complied  at  once;  his  friends 
generally  thought  that  he  ought  to  have  tested  the  master's 
power.  The  occurrence  marked  him  out  for  promotion 
by  a  Liberal  Government,  and  in  the  autumn  he  received 
from  Lord  Brougham  as  chancellor  the  living  of  Kirby-under- 
Dale  in  Yorkshire.  Though  devoted  to  his  parochial  duties, 
he  found  time  to  begin  his  principal  work,  the  History  ojf 
Greece.  This  work  was  a  commission  from  Lardner's  Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia^  and  was  originally  intended  to  have  been  condensed 
into  two  or  three  duodecimo  volumes.  The  scale  was  enlarged, 
but  Thirlwall  always  felt  cramped.  He  seems  a  little  below 
his  subject,  and  a  little  below  himself.  As  compared  with  Grote's 
history  it  lacks  enthusiasm  for  a  definite  poHtical  ideal  and  is 
written  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  a  scholar.  It  is  in  this 
respect  superior,  and  further  shows  in  places  a  more  impartial 
treatment  of  the  evidence,  especially  in  respect  of  the  aristo- 
cratic and  absolute  governments  of  Greece.  For  these  reasons 
its  popularity  was  not  so  immediate  as  that  of  Grote's  work, 
but  within  recent  years  its  substantial  merits  have  been  more 
adequately  recognized.  A  noble  letter  from  Thirlwall  to  Grote, 
and  Grote*s  generous  reply,  are  published  in  the  life  of  the  latter. 
John  Sterling  pronounced  Thirlwall  "  a  writer  as  great  as  Thu- 
cydides  and  Tacitus,  and  with  far  more  knowledge  than  they." 
The  first  volume  was  published  in  1835,  the  last  in  1847. 

In  1840  Thirlwall  was  raised  to  the  see  of  St  David's.  The 
promotion  was  entirely  the  act  of  Lord  Melbourne,  an  amateur 
in  theology,  who  had  read  Thirlwall's  introduction  to  Schleier- 
macher,  and  satisfied  himself  of  the  propriety  of  the  appoint- 
ment. "  I  don't  intend  to  make  a  heterodox  bishop  if  I  know 
it,"  he  said.  In  most  essential  points  he  was  a  model  bishop, 
and  he  acquainted  himself  with  Welsh,  so  as  to  preach  and  con- 
duct service  in  that  language.  He  was  not  greatly  beloved  by 
his  clergy,  who  felt  their  intellectual  distance  too  great,  and  were 
alternately  frozen  by  his  tadtumity  and  appalled  by  his 
sarcasm.  The  great  monument  of  his  episcopate  is  the  eleven 
famous  charges  in  which  he  from  time  to  time  reviewed  the 
position  of  the  English  Church  with  reference  to  whatever 
might  be  the  most  pressing  question  of  the  day — addresses  at 
once  judicial  and  statesmanlike,  full  of  charitable  wisdom  and 
massive  sense.  His  endeavours  to  allay  ecclesiastical  panic, 
and  to  promote  liberality  of  spirit,  frequently  required  no 
ordinary  moral  courage.  He  was  one  of  the  four  prelates  who 
refused  to  inhibit  Bishop  Colenso  from  preaching  in  their 
dioceses,  and  the  only  one  who  withheld  his  signature  from  the 
addresses  calling  upon  Colenso  to  resign  his  see.  He  took  the 
liberal  side  in  the  questions  of  Maynooth,  of  the  admission  of 
Jews  to  parliament,  of  the  Gorham  case,  and  of  the  educational 
conscience  clause.  He  was  the  only  bishop  who  voted  for  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Churdi,  though  a  scheme  of  con- 
current endowment  would  have  been  much  more  agreeable  to 
him.  He  would  have  made  an  admirable  successor  to  Howley 
in  the  primacy,  but  such  was  the  complexion  of  ecclesiastical 
politics  that  the  elevation  of  the  most  impartial  prelate  of  his 
day  would  have  been  resented  as  a  piece  of  party  spirit. 

Thirlwall's  private  life  was  happy  and  busy.  Though  never 
married,  he  was  fond  of  children  and  of  all  weak  things  except 
weak-minded  dergymai.  He  had  a  very  judicial  mind,  and 
J.  S.  Mill  said  he  was  the  best  orator  he  had  ever  heard.  During 
his  latter  years  he  took  great  interest  in  the  revision  of  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  and  was  chairman  of  the  re- 
visers of  the  Old  Testament.  He  resigned  his  see  in  May  1874, 
and  retired  to  Bath,  where  he  died  on  the  27th  of  July  1875. 
He  lies  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  same  grave  as  Grote. 

As  scholar,  critic  and  ecdesiastical  statesman  Thirlwall 
stands  very  high.  He  was  not  a  great  original  thinker;  he 
lacked  the  creative  faculty  and  the  creative  impulse.  His 
character,  with  its  mixture  of  greatness  and  gentleness,  was 
thus  read  by  Carlyle:  "  A  right  solid,  honest-hearted  man, 
full  of  knowledge  and  sense,  and,  in  spite  of  his  positive  temper, 
almost  timid." 

Thirlwairs  History  of  Greece  remains  a  standard  book.  His 
Remains t  Literary  and  Theotogical,  were  edited  by  J.  J.  S.  Perowne 
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in  three  volumes  (i'S77-78),  twp  of  which  are  occupied  by  his 
charges.  His  Letters,  Literary  and  Theological^  with  a  connecting 
memoir,  were  edited  by  J.  J.  S.  Perowne  and  L.  Stokes  (1881). 
His  Letters  to  a  Friend  (Miss  Johnes  of  Dolaucothy)  are  a  splendid 
monument  to  his  memory.  They  were  originally  publisned  by 
Dean  Stanley,  and  there  is  a  revised  and  corrected  edition*  For 
a  general  view  of  Thirlwairs  life  and  character,  see  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  vol.  cxliii.;  for  a  picture  of  him  in  his  diocese,  Temple 
Bar,  vol.  Ixxvi. 

THIRSK.  a  market-town  in  the  Thirsk  and  Malton  parlia- 
mentary division  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
22  m.  N.W.  by  N.  from  York  by  the  North-Eastern  railway- 
Pop.  (1901)  3093.  It  lies  in  a  fertile  plain  W.  of  the  Hambleton 
Hills,  on  the  Codbeck,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Swale.  The 
church  of  St  Mary,  entirely  Perpendicular,  with  parvise,  chancel, 
nave,  aisles,  porch,  and  tower  80  ft.  in  height,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  churches  in  the  Riding.  The  original  work  of  oak 
is  especially  noteworthy.  The  moat  of  the  ancient  castle  built 
by  the  Mowbrays  about  980  remains.  The  principal  modern 
buildings  are  the  assembly  rooms,  mechanics*  institute,  and 
court-house.  Standing  in  the  fertile  district  of  the  Vale  of 
Mowbray,  the  town  has  an  extensive  agricultural  trade.  Agri- 
cultural implements  are  largely  mai^ufactured.  Iron-founding, 
engineering,  tanning  and  brick-making  are  carried  on,  and 
there  are  large  flour-mills. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  Thirsk  (Treske)  was  a 
manor  of  little  importance  belonging  partly  to  the  king  and 
partly  to  Hugh,  son  of  Baldric.  Soon  afterw^ards  it  was  granted 
to  Robert  de  Mowbray,  who  often  resided  there,  and  is  said  to 
have  raised  the  castle  round  which  the  borough  grew  up.  His 
estates,  being  forfeited  for  treason  against  William  Rufus, 
were  restored  by  Henry  I.  to  Nigel  de  Albini,  Robertas  cousin, 
who  took  the  name  of  Mowbray.  Roger,  son  of  Nigel,  took  part 
in  the  rebellion  against  Henry  II.  in  11 74,  and  although  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  estates,  his  castle  at  Thirsk  was  destroyed. 
The  manor  remained  in  his  family  until  the  death  of  John  de 
Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  without  issue  male  in  1475,  and 
after  passing  through  several  families  was  finally  sold  in  1723. 
to  Ralph  Bell,  whose  descendants  thereafter  held  the  manor. 
Thirsk  is  first  mentioned  as  a  borough  in  a  charter  granted  by 
Roger  de  Mowbray  to  Newburgh  Priory  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
It  was  governed  by  a  bailiff  elected  by  the  burgesses  at  the 
court  leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  never  received  a  charter 
of  incorporation.  The  burgesses  were  represented  in  parlia- 
ment by  two  members  in  1295  and  again  from  1552-53  to  1832, 
wien  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  number,  was  reduced  to 
one.  In  1885  the  town  was  disfranchised.  Roger  de  Mowbray 
held  a  market  by  prescription  in  Thirsk  in  the  13th  century, 
and  by  Camden's  time  (c.  1586)  it  had  become  one  of  the  best 
markets  in  the  North  Riding,  It  is  still  held  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor. 

See  Victoria  County  History:  Yorkshire;  William  Grainge,  The 
Vale  of  Mowbray:  a  historical  and  topographical  account  of  Thirsk 
and  its  neighbourhood  (1859). 

THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR  (1618-1648),  the  general  name  of  a 
series  of  wars  in  Germany  which  began  formally  with  the  claim 
of  Frederick  the  elector  palatine  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia  and 
ended  with  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  It  was  primarily  a 
Natun  religious  war  and  was  waged  with  the  bitterness 
of  the  characteristic  of  such  wars,  but  .at  the  same  time 
struggle,  political  and  feudal  quarrels  were  interwoven  with 
the  religious  question,  with  the  consequence  that  the  armies, 
considering  themselves  as  their  masters'  retainers  rather  than 
champions  of  a  cause,  plundered  and  burned  everywhere, 
military  violence  being  in  no  way  restrained  by  expediency. 
In  a  war  based  on  the  principle  cujus  regio  ejus  religio  it 
was  vain  to  expect  either  the  professional  or  the  national  type 
of  army  to  display  its  virtues. 

Fifty  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Conventic«n 
of  Passau  had  compromised  the  burning  questions  of  the  Re- 
formation, but  had  left  other  equally  important  points  as  to 
the  secularization  of  church  lands  and  the  consecration  of 
Protestant  bishops  to  the  future.    Each  such  case,,  then,  came 


before  the  normal  governmeflt  machine — a  Diet  so  constituted 
that  even  though  at  least  half  of  the  seailar  princes  and  nine- 
tenths  of  their  sub;^cts  w^e  Protestants,  the  voting  majority 
was  Catholic  in  beliefs  and  in  vested  interests.    Moreover,  the 
Jesuits  had  rallied  and  disciplined  the  forces  of  Catholicism, 
while  Protestantism,  however  firm  its  hold  on  the  peoples,  had 
at  the  courts  of  princes  dissipated  itself  in  doctrinal  wrangles. 
Thus,  as  it  was  the  princes  and  the  free  cities,  and.  by  no  means 
the  mass  of  the  people,  that  settled  religious  questions,    ^^ 
the  strongest  side  was  that  which  represented  con-   **vmiot^ 
servatism,  peace  and   Catholicism.     Realizing  this  tfndite 
from  the  preliminary  mutterings  of  the  storm,  the  '^}f^S^" 
Protestant     princes   formed    a    union,    which    was 
promptly  answered  by  the  Catholic  League.    This  group  was 
headed  by  the  wise  and  able  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  slip- 
ported  by  his  army,  which  he  placed  under  a  soldier  of  long 
experience  and  conspicuous  ability.  Count  Tilly. 

The  war  arose  in  Bohemia,  where  the  magnates,  roused  by 
the  systematic  evasicm  of  the  guarantees  to  Protestants,  refused 
to  elect  the  archduke  Ferdinand  to  the  vacant  throne,  Bohemian 
offering  it  instead  to  Frederick,  the  elector  palatine.  move- 
But  the  aggrandizement  of  this  elector's  power  was  "•^'^ 
entirely  unacceptable  to  most  of  the  Protestant  princes— to 
John  George  of  Saxony  above  all.  They  declared  themselves 
neutral,  and  Frederick  found  himself  an  isolated  rebel  against 
the  emperor  Ferdinand,,  and  little  more  than  the  nominal  head 
of  an  incoherent  nobility  in  his  new  kingdom. 

Even  thus  early  the  struggle  showed  itself  in  the  double 
aspect  of  a  religious  and  a  political  war.  Just  as  the  Protestants 
and  their  nominee  found  themselves  looked  upon  askance  by 
the  other  Protestants,  so  the  emperor  himself  was  unable  to  call 
upon  Maximilian's  Army  of  the  League  without  promising 
to  aggrandize  Bavaria.  Indeed  the  emperor  was  at  first — 
before  Frederick  intervened — almost  a  mere  archduke  of  Austria 
waging  a  private  war  against  his  nei^bours.  Only  the  in- 
coherence of  his  enemies  saved  him.  They  ordered  taxes  and 
levies  of  soldiers,  but  the  taxes  were  not  collected,  and  the 
soldier$,  unpaid  and  unfed,  either  dispersed  to  their  homes 
or  plundered  the  country-side.  The  only  coherent  force  was 
the  mercenary  corps  of  Ernst  von  Mansfeld,  which,  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  the  ter^nination  of  a  war  in  Italy,  had  entered 
the  service  of  the  Union.  Nevertheless,  the  Bohemians  were 
conspicuously  successful  at  the  outset.  Under  Count  Thum 
they  won  several  engagements,  and  Ferdinand's,  axmy  under 
Carl  Bona  Ventura  de  Lc»gueval,  Count  Buquoi.  (1571--1621), 
was  driven  back,.  Thum  appeared  before  Vieima  itself. 
Moravia  and  Silesia  supported  the  Bohemians,  and  the  Austrian 
nobles  attempted,  in  a  stormy  conference,  to  wrest  from 
Ferdinand  not  only  religious  liberty  but  also  political  rights 
that  would  have  made  Austria  and  Bohemia  a  loose  confedera- 
tion of  powerful  nobles.  Ferdinand  firmly  refused,  though  the 
deputation  threatened  him  to  his  face,  and  the  tide  ebbed  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  flowed.  One  or  two  small  military  failures, 
and  the  enormous  political  blunder  of  bringing  in  the  elector 
palatine,  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Bohemian  movement,  for  no 
sooner  had  Frederick  accepted  the  crown  than  Maximilian  let 
loose  the  Army  of  the  League.  Spanish  aid  arrived.  Spinola 
with  20,000  men  from. the  Low  Countries  and  Franche  Com.t6 
invaded  the  Palatinate,  and  Tilly,  with  no  fears  for  the  safety 
of  Bavaria,  was  able  to  combine  with  Buquoi  again$t  Defeat  of 
the  Bohemians,  whose  resistance  was  crushed  at  the  Frederick* 
battle  of  the  Wcisser  Berg  near  Prague  (8/18  November 
1620).  With  this  the  Bohemian  war  ended.  Some  of  the 
nobles  were  executed,  and  Frederick,  the  "  Winter  Kixig,"  was 
put  to  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 

The  menace  of  Spinola's  invasion  broke  up  the  feeble  Pro- 
testant Union.  But  the  emperor's  revenge  alarmed  the  Union 
princes.  They  too  had,  more*  or  less  latent,  the  tendency  to 
separatism,  and  they  were  Protestants,  and  neither  in  religion  nor 
in  politics  could  they  suffer  an  all-powerful  Catholic  empenn:. 
Moreover,  the  alternative  to  a  powerful  emperor  was  a  powerful 
Bavaria,  and  this  they  liked  almost  as  little. 
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There  still  remained  for  the  armies  of  Tilly  and  Buquoi  the 
reduction  of  the  smaller  garrisons  in  Bohemia,  and  these  when 
finally  expelled  rallied  under  Mansfeld,  who  was  joined  by  the 
disbanded  soldiery  of  the  Protestant  Union's  short-lived  army. 
Then  there  began  the  wolf-strategy  that  was  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  An  army  even  of  ruffians  could 
be  controlled,  as  Tilly  controlled  that  of  the  League,  if  it  were 
PndMiorv  P^^^'  ^^^  Mansfeld,  the  servant  of  a  shadow  king, 
jgfgglgf^  could  not  pay.  Therefore  "  he  must  of  necessity  plunder 
where  he  was.  His  movements  would  be  governed 
neither  by  political  nor  by  military  considerations.  As  soon  as 
his  jBen  haa  eaten  up  one  part  of  the  country  they  must  go  on 
to  another,  if  they  were  not  to  die  of  starvation.  They  obeyed 
a  law  of  their  own,  quite  independent  of  the  wishes  or  needs  of 
the  sovereign  whose  interests  they  were  supposed  to  serve." 
These  movements  were  for  preference  made  upon  hostile  territory, 
and  Mansfeld  was  so  far  successful  in  them  that  the  situation  in 
1 62 1  became  distinctly  unfavourable  to  the  emperor.  He  had  had 
to  recall  Buquoi's  army  to  Hungary  to  fight  against  Gabriel  Bethlen, 
the  prince  of  Transylvania,  and  in  an  unsuccessful  battle  at  Neu- 
hausel  (July  10)  Buquoi  was  killed.  Tilly  and  the  League  Army 
fought  warily  and  dicl  not  risk  a  decision.  Thus  even  the  proffered 
English  mediation  in  the  German  war  might  have  been  accepted 
but  for  the  fact  that  in  the  Lower  Palatinate  a  corps  of  English 
volunteers,  raised  by  Sir  Horace  Vere  for  the  service  of  the  English 
princess  Elizabeth,  the  fair  queen  of  Bohemia,  found  itself  com- 
pelled, for  want  of  pay  and  rations,  to  live,  as  Mansfeld  lived,  on 
the  country  of  the  nearest  probable  enemy— in  their  case  the  bishop 
of  Spire.  This  brought  about  a  fresh  intervention  of  Spinola  s 
army,  which  had  begun  to  return  to  the  Low  Countries  to  prose- 
cute the  interminable  Dutch  war.  Moreover  Mansfeld,  having  so 
thoroughly  eaten  up  the  Palatinate  that  the  magistrates  of  Frede- 
rick's own  towns  begged  Tilly  to  expel  his  general,  decamped  into 
Alsace,  where  he  seized  Hagenau  and  wintered  in  safety. 

The  winter  of  1621-22  passed  in  a  series  of  negotiations  which 
failed  because  too  many  interests,  inside  and  outside  Germany, 
were  bound  up  with  Protestantism  to  allow  the  Catholics  to  speak 
as  conquerors,  and  because  the  cause  of  Protestantism  was  too 
much  involved  with  the  cause  of  the  elector  palatine  to  be  taken 
in  hand  with  energy  by  the  Protestant  princes.  But  Frederick 
and  Mansfeld  found  two  allies.  One  was  Christian  of  Brunswick, 
the  gallant  youn^  knight-errant,  titular  bishop  of  Halberstadt, 
queen  Elizabeth's  champion,  and  withal,  though  he  called  himself 
Pnsh  Goties  Freuna^  der  Pfaffen  Fcind,  a  plunderer  of  peasants 

combat'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  priests.  The  other  was  the  margrave  George 
aatB  In  Frederick  of  Baden-Durlach,  reputed  to  be  of  all  German 
the  war*  princes  the  most  skilful  sequestrator  of  ecclesiastical  lands. 
In  April  1622,  while  Vere  garrisoned  the  central  fortresses 
of  the  Palatinate,  Mansfeld,  Christian  and  George  Frederick  took 
the  field  against  Tilly,  who  at  once  demanded  assistance  from 
Spinola.  The  latter,  though  engaged  with  the  Dutch,  sent  a  corps 
under  his  subordinate  Cordova.  Before  this  arrived  Mansfeld  and 
the  margrave  of  Baden  had  defeated  Tilly  at  Wiesloch,  south  of 
Heidelberg  (17/27  April  1622).  Nevertheless  Tilly's  army  was  not 
as  easily  dissolved  as  one  of  theirs,  and  soon  the  allies  had  to 
separate  to  find  food.  Thwi  Cordova  came  up,  and  Tilly  and  the 
Spaniards  combined  defeated  George  Frederick  at  Wimpfen  on  the 
Neckar  (26  April/6  May).  Following  up  this  success,  Cordova 
chased  Mansfeld  back  into  Alsace,  while  Tilly  went  north  to  oppose 
Christian  of  Brunswick  on  the  Main.  On  June  10/20  the  latter's 
army  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  League  Army  at  Hochst.  Mans- 
feld, and  with  him  Frederick,  had  already  set  out  from  Alsace  to 
join  Christian,  but  when  that  leader  arrived  with  only  a  handful 
of  beaten  men,  the  war  was  practically  at  an  end.  Frederick 
took  Mansfeld  and  Christian  back  to  Alsace,  and  after  dismissing 
their  troops  from  his  employment,  retired  to  Sedan.  Henceforth 
he  was  a  picturesque  but  powerless  exile,  and  his  lands  and  his 
electoral  dignity,  forfeited  by  the  ban,  went  to  the  prudent  Maxi- 
milian, who  thus  became  elector  of  Bavaria.  Finally  Tilly  con- 
quered the  Palatinate  fortresses,  now  guarded  only  by  the  English 
volunteers. 

The  next  act  in  the  drama,  however,  had  already  begun  with 
the  adventures  of  the  outlaw  army  of  Mansfeld  and  Christian. 
Mansfeld  ^^^^^  Hochst,  had  it  not  been  for  them,  the  war  might 
and  cbHs'  ^^ve  ended  in  compromise.  James  I.  of  England  was 
Han  of  busy  as  always  with  mediation  schemes.  Spain, 
^Tck"  being  then  in  dose  connexion  with  him,  was  working 
to  prevent  the  transfer  of.  the  electorate  to  Maxi- 
milian, and  the  Protestant  princes  of  North  Germany  being 
neutral,  a  diplomatic  struggle  over  the  fate  of  the  Palatinate-, 
with  Tilly's  and  Cordova's  armies  opposed  in  equilibrium, 
might  have  ended  in  a  new  convention  of  Passau  that  would 
have  regulated  the  present  troubles  and  left  the  future  to 
settle  its  own  problems.  The  struggle  would  only  have  beeh 
deferred,  it  is  true,  but  meanwhile  the  North  German  Pro- 
testants, now  helpless  in  an  unarmed  neutrality,  would  have 


taken  the  hint  from  Maximilian  and  organized  themselves  and 
their  army.  As  it  was,  they  remained  powerless  and  inactive, 
while  Tilly's  army,  instead  of  being  disbanded,  was  kept  in 
hand  to  deal  with  the  adventurers. 

These,  after  eating  up  Alsace,  moved  on  to  Lorraine,  wheieopon 
the  French  government  **  warned  them  off."  But  ere  long  ttey 
found  a  new  employment.  The  Dutch  were  losing  ground  .b^ore 
Spinola,  who  was  besieging  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  the  States^ 
General  invited  Mansfeld  to  relieve  it.  Time  was  short  and  no 
detour  by  the  Lower  Rhine  possible,  and  the  adventurers  therefore 
moved  straight  across  Luxemburg  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to 
the  rescue.  Cordova  barred  the  route  at  Fleurus  near  the  Sambre, 
but  the  desperate  invaders,  held  together  by  the  sheer  M^nBi^u 
force  of  character  of  their  leaders,  thrust  him  out  of  ''^^ouwum 
their  way  (19/20  August  1622)  and  relieved  Bergen-op-  ^rSSj* 
Zoom.  But  ere  long,  finding  Dutch  discipline  intolerable,  SwJl 
they  marched  off  to  the  rich  country  of  East  Friesland.  '^"^ 

Their  presence  raised  fresh  anxieties  for  the  neutral  princes  of 
North  Germany.  In  1623  Mansfeld  issued  from  his  Frisian  strong- 
hold, and  the  threat  of  a  visitation  from  his  army  induced  the 
princes  of  the  Lower  Saxon  Circle  to  join  him.  Christian  was 
himself  a  member  of  the  Circle,  and  although  he  resigned  his 
bishopric,  he  was  taken,  with  many  of  his  men,  into  the  service 
of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbtittel ;  around  the 
mercenary  nucleus  gathered  many  thousands  of  volunteers,  and 
the  towns  and  the  nobles'  castles  alike  were  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  the  Catholics,  who  were  reclaiming  Protestant  bishoprics.  But 
this  movement  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  misconduct  of  the 
mercenaries.  The  authorities  of  the  Circle  ordered  Christian  to 
depart.  He  returned  to  Holland,  therefore,  but  Tilly  started  in 
pursuit  and  caught  him  at  Stadtlohn,  where  on  28  July/6  August 
1623  his  army  was  almost  destroyed.  Thereupon  the  Lower  Saxon 
Circle,  which,  like  the  Bohemians,  had  ordered  collectively  taxes 
and  levies  of  troops  that  the  members  individually  furnished 
either  not  at  all  or  unwillingly,  disbanded  their  army  to  prevent 
brigandage.  Mansfeld,  too,  having  eaten  up  East  Friesland, returned 
to  Holland  in  1624. 

The  only  material  factor  was  now  Tilly's  ever-victorious 
Army  of  the  League,  but  for  the  present  it  was  suspended 
inactive  in  the  midst  of  a  spider's  web  of  European  Ponign 
and  German  diplomacj'.  Spain  and  England  had  Inief 
quarrelled.  The  latter  became  the  ally  of  France,  ^•"^a- 
over  whose  policy  Richelieu  now  ruled,  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces and  (later)  Denmark  joined  them.  Thus  the  war  was 
extended  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Empire,  and  the  way  opened 
for  ceaseless  foreign  interventions.  From  the  battle  of  Stadtlohn 
to  the  pitiful  end  twenty  years^  later,  the  decision  of  German 
quarrels  lay  in  the  hands  of  foreign  powers,  and  for  two  centuries 
after  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  the  evil  tradition  was  faithfully 
followed. 

France  was  concerned  chiefly  with  Spain,  whose  military 
possessions  all  along  her  frontier  suggested  that  a  new  Austrasia, 
more  powerful  than  Charles  the  Bold's,  might  arise.  To  Ger- 
many only  subsidies  were  sent,  but  in  Italy  the  Valtelline,  sts 
the  connecting  link  between  Spanish  possessions  and  Germany, 
was  mastered  by  a  French  expedition.  James,  in  concert  with 
France,  re-equipped  Mansfeld  and  allowed  him  to  raise  an  army 
in  England,  but  Richelieu  was  unwilling  to  allow  Mansf eld's 
men  to  traverse  France,  and  they  ultimately  went  to  the  Low 
Countries,  where,  being  raw  pressed-men  for  the  most  part,  and 
having  neither  pay  (James  having  been  afraid  to  summon 
parliament)  nor  experience  in  plundering,  they  perished  in  the 
winter  of  1625.  At  the  same  time  a  Huguenot  rising  paralysed 
Richelieu's  foreign  policy.  Holland  after  the  collapse  of 
Mansfeld's  expedition  was  anxious  for  her  own  safety  owing  to 
the  steady  advance  of  Spinola.  The  only  member  of  the 
alliance  who  intervened  in  Germany  itself  was  jotgfyenm 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  who  as  duke  of  Holstein  noa  of 
was  a  member  of  the  Lower  Saxon  Circle,  as  king  of  ChHttlan 
Denmark  was  anxious  to  extend  his  influence  over  ®'^«'"- 
the  North  Sea  ports,  and  as  Protestant  dreaded  the 
rising  power  of  the  Catholics.  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden, 
judging  better  than  any  of  the  difficulties  of  affronting  the 
Empire  and  Spain,  contented  himself  for  the  present  with 
carrying  on  a  war  with  Poland. 

Christian  IV.  raised  an  army  in  his  own  lands  and  in  the  Lower 
Saxon  Circle  in  the  spring  of  1625.  Tilly  at  once  advanced  to 
meet  him.    But  he  had  only  the  Army  of  the  League,  Ferdinand's 
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troops  being  occupied  with  repelling  a  new  inroad  of  Gabriel 
Bethlen.  Then,  like  a  deus  ex  machina,  Wallenstein,  duke  of 
Friedland,  came  forward  and  offered  to  raise  and  maintain  an  army 
in  the  emperor's  service.  It  was  an  army  like  Mansfeld's  in  that 
it  lived  on  the  country,  but  its  exactions  were  systematic  and  the 
WsBaa-  Products  economically  used,  so  that  it  was  possible  to 
Mtmim  ^^^  50,000  men  where  Mansfeld  and  his  like  nad  barely 

subsisted  20,000.  This  method,  the  high  wages  which 
he  paid,  and  his  own  princely  habits  and  commanding 
personality  gave  it  a  cohesion  that  neither  a  free  com- 
pany nor  an  army  of  mere  Lower  Saxon  contingents  could  ever  hope 
to  attain. 

In  1625,  in  spite  of  Tilly's  appeals,  Wallenstein  did  nothing  but 
levy  contributions  about  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt,  keeping  his 
new  army  well  away  from  the  risks  of  battle  until  he  could  trust 
it  to  conouer.  It  was  fortunate  for  Ferdinand  that  he  did  so. 
Christian  IV.,  who  had  been  joined  by  Mansfeld  and  Christian  of 
Brunswick,  had  in  1626,  60,000  men.  Wallenstein  and  Tilly 
together  had  only  a  very  slight  numerical  superiority,  and  behind 
them  was  nothing.  Even  the  hereditary  provinces  ot  Austria  were 
threatening  revolt  owing  to  their  havine  to  maintain  Maximilian's 
troops  (the  new  elector  thus  recouping  nis  expenses  in  the  Palati- 
nate war)  and  Gabriel  Bethlen  was  again  in  the  field.  But  on  the 
other  side  the  English  subsidies  failed,  and  the  Protestant  armies 
soon  began  to  suffer  in  consequence.  Tilly  opposed  Christian  IV., 
Wallenstein  Mansfeld.  The  latter,  having  stood  still  about  Ltibeck 
and  in  the  outskirts  of  Brandenburg  till  the  food  was  exhausted, 
advanced  upon  Wallenstein,  attacked  him  in  an  entrenched  position 
at  the  Bridge  of  Dessau  and  was  thoroughly  defeated  (15/25  April 
1626).  He  then  wandered  across  Germany  into  Silesia  and  joined 
^^^  Bethlen.  Wallenstein  foUowed  up,  and  by  taking  up 
^ddmih  ^^^^^S  positions,  compelled  Mansfeld  and  Bethlen  to 
*/Af  -  choose  between  attacking  him  and  starving.  So,  with- 
MbUl""'  ^"*  ^  battle,  he  brought  about  a  truce,  whereby  Bethlen 
was  disarmed  and  Mansfeld  was  required  to  leave  H ungary . 
Mansfeld  and  Christian  of  Brunswick  died  soon  afterwards,  the  one  in 
Hungary,  the  other  in  Westphalia.  King  Christian,  left  alone  and 
unable  without  English  subsidies  to  carry  on  the  war  methodically, 
took  the  offensive,  as  Mansfeld  had  done,  in  order  to  live  on  the 
Thuringian  countryside.  But  Tilly,  with  whom  Wallenstein  had 
left  a  part  of  his  army,  moved  as  ciuickly  as  the  king,  brought  him 
to  action  at  Lutter-am-Barenberge  in  Brunswick  and  totally  defeated 
him  (17/27  August). 

With  this,  armed  opposition  to  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  in  the 
field  practically  ceased  until  1630.  But  there  was  enough 
danger  to  prevent  the  disbandment  of  their  armies,  which  con- 
tinued to  live  on  the  country.  In  the  intervening  years  the 
balance  of  forces,  political  and  military,  was  materially  altered. 
France  opposed  Spain  and  the  emperor  in  Italy  with  such 
LbB  vigour  as  Huguenot  outbreaks  permitted,  England 

kitite  quarrelled  with  France,  but  yet  like  France  sent 
**"■**•  subsidies  to  the  North  German  Protestants.  Gustavus 
held  his  hand,  while  Christian  slowly  gave  up  fortress  after 
fortress  to  Tilly.  Wallenstein,  returning  from  the  campaign 
against  Gabriel  Bethlen,  subdued  Silesia,  where  a  small  part  of 
Mansfeld*s  army  had  been  left  in  1626,  and  afterwards  drove 
Christian's  army  through  Jutland  (1627).  But  Wallenstein, 
with  his  dreams  of  a  united  Germany  free  in  conscience  and 
absolutely  obedient  to  the  emperor,  drifted  further  and  further 
away  from  the  League.  Ferdinand  thought  that  he  could 
fulfil  the  secular  portion  of  Wallenstein's  policy  while  giving 
satisfaction  to  the  bishops.  The  princes  and  bishops  of  the 
League  continued  to  oppose  any  aggrandizement  of  the  em- 
'  peror's  power  at  their  expense  and  to  insist  upon  the  resumption 
of  church  lands.  In  this  equilibritmi  the  North  German  Pro- 
testant cities  were  strong  enough  to  refuse  to  admit  Wallen- 
stein's  garrisons.  In  1628  Wallenstein,  who  had  received  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg  on  its  rightful  lord  being  put  to  the  ban 
for  his  share  in  the  Danish  war,  began  to  occupy  his  new  towns, 
and  also  to  spread  along  the  coasts,  for  his  united  Germany 
could  never  be  more  than  a  dream  until  the  possibility  of 
Danish  and  Swedish  invasions  was  removed.  But  the  Hanse 
towns  rejected  his  overtures,  and  Stralsund,  second-rate  seaport 
though  it  was,  absolutely  refused  to  admit  a  garrison  of  his 
siege  ot  ^<^  soldiery.  The  result  was  the  famous  siege 
Siimh  of  Stralsund  (February  to  August  1628),  in  which, 
*"*  with  some  slight  help  from  oversea,  the  citizens  com- 

pelled the  hitherto  unconquered  Wallenstein  army  to  retire. 
The  siege  was,  as  the  result  proved,  a  turning-point  in  German 
history.    The  emperor's  policy  of  restoring  order  had  practically 


umVersal  support.  But  the  instrument  of  the  restoration  was 
a  plundering  army.  Even  this  might  have  been  borne  had 
Wallenstein  been  able  to  give  them,  as  he  wished,  not  only 
peace  but  religious  freedom.  But  when  Christian  signed  the 
peace  of  Liibeck,  and  the  Edict  of  Restitution  (1629)  gave  back 
one  hundred  and  fifty  northern  ecclesiastical  foundations  to 
the  Catholics,  men  were  convinced  that  one  ruler  oagUmtM 
meant  one  reUgion.  Rather  than  endure  this  the  Adoipbum 
North  Germans  had  called  in  Gustavus  Adolphus,  ot 
and,  just  as  Gustavus  landed,  the  resentment  of  the  ^^•*^- 
princes  of  the  League  against  Wallenstein 's  policy  and  Wallen- 
stein's  soldiers  came  to  a  head,  and  the  emperor  was  forced  to 
dismiss  him.  His  soldiers  were  taken  over  by  Tilly,  and  for 
the  moment  he  disappeared  from  the  scene. 

A  thoroughly  trained  army,  recruited  from  good  yeomen 
and  good  soldiers  of  fortune,  paid  good  wages,  and  led  by  a 
great  captain,  was  a  novelty  in  war  that  more  than  compensated 
for  Tilly's  numerical  superiority.  Gustavus,  however,  after 
landing  at  Peenemiinde  in  June,  spent  the  rest  of  the  year  in 
establishing  himself  firmly  in  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania, 
partly  for  military  reasons,  partly  in  view  of  a  future  Swedish 
hegemony  of  the  Baltic,  and  most  of  all  in  order  to  secure  the 
active  support  of  the  more  important  Protestant  princes,  so  as 
to  app>ear  as  an  auxiliary  rather  than  a  principal  in  the  German 
conflict.  First  the  old  dtike  Bogislav  of  Pomerania,  then  George 
WiUiam  of  Brandenburg  joined  him,  very  unwillingly.  He  was 
soon  afterwards  allied  with  France,  by  the  treaty  of  Barwalde 
(January  163 1).  John  George  of  Saxony,  still  attempting  to 
stifle  the  war  by  his  policy  of  neutrality,  sent  a  last  appeal  to 
Vienna,  praying  for  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Restitution. 
Meanwhile  Tilly  had  marched  into  north-eastern  Germany. 
On  the  19/29  March  1631,  the  old  general  of  the  League 
destroyed  a  Swedish  garrison  at  New  Brandenburg,  and 
although  Gustavus  concentrated  upon  him  with  a  swiftness 
that  surprised  the  old-fashioned  soldiers,  Tilly  wasted  no  time 
in  manoeuvres  but  turned  back  to  the  Elbe,  where  his  lieutenant 
Pappenheim  was  besieging  Magdeburg.  This  city  had  twice 
defied  Wallenstein's  attempts  to  introduce  a  garrison,  and  it 
was  now  in  arms  against  the  League.  But  John  George,  their 
prince,  had  not  yet  decided  to  join  Gustavus.  The  latter,  as 
yet  without  active  alhes,  thought  it  impossible  to  go  forward 
alone,  and  could  only  hope  that  his  sudden  and  brilliant  storm 
(3/13  April)  of  Frankfurt-on-Oder  ^  would  bring  back  Tilly 
from  the  Elbe.  But  the  hope  was  vain.  Tilly  and  Smekot 
Pappenheim  pressed  the  siege  of  Magdeburg,  and  Magde^ 
although  the  citizens,  directed  by  Swedish  officers,  **"*^ 
fought  desperately  the  place  was  stormed,  sacked  and  burnt 
on  the  night  of  the  loth  of  May  1631,  amidst  horrors  that 
neither  of  the  imperialist  generals  was  able  to  check,  or  even  to 
mitigate.  The  Catholics  rejoiced  as  though  for  another  St 
Bartholomew's  day,  the  Protestants  were  paralysed,  and  even 
Gustavus,  accused  on  all  hands  of  having  allowed  the  Magde* 
burgers  to  perish  without  giving  them  a  helping  hand,  sorrow- 
fully withdrew  into  Pomerania.  But  Tilly,  in  spite  of  Pappen- 
heim's  remonstrances,  turned  westward  against  Hesse-Cassel 
and  other  minor  principalities  whose  rulers  had  declared  for 
Gustavus.  The  king  of  Sweden,  thereupon,  clearing  away  the 
remaining  League  garrisons,  on  the  Oder,  advanced  to  Werben 
(at  the  junction  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Havel),  where  the  army 
entrenched  itself,  and,  in  spite  of  sickness  and  famine,  stoically 
awaited  the  attack.  The  desired  result  was  achieved.  At  the 
end  of  July  Tilly,  returning  from  the  west  before  he  had  accom- 
plished its  reduction,  made  his  appearance  and  was  twice  re- 
pulsed (13/23  and  18/28  July),  losing  6000  men  out  of  22,000. 
Moreover,  Ferdinand  having  in  his  moment  of  triumph  flatly 
rejected  John  George's  appeal  against  the  Edict,  Saxony  took 
up  arms.  Thereupon  Tilly,  turning  away  from  Gustavus's 
entrenchments,  invaded  Saxony,  being  reinforced  en  route  by 
20,000  men  from  Italy  (the  war  there  being  left  to  the  Spaniards). 
The  elector  at  once  made  an  alliance  with  the  Swedes. 

^  In  which  he  exacted  life  for  life  and  plunder  for  plunder  m 
return  for  the  slaughter  at  New  Brandenburg. 
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Then  Gustavus  advanced  in  earnest.  Tilly  had  taken  no 
measures  to  hold  him  off  while  the  invasion  of  Saxony  was  in 
BatUeot  progress,  and  he  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Wittenberg. 
Brehmn'  i6,ooo  Saxons  joined  the  26,000  Swedes  at  DUben, 
*^  and  some  of  the  western  Germans  had  already  come 

in.  Tilly  had  just  captured  Leipzig,  and  outside  that  place, 
carried  away  by  Pappenheim's  enthusiasm,  he  gave  battle 
on  the  7/17  September  to  the  now  superior  allies.  The  first 
battle  of  Breitenfeld  {q,v.)  was  a  triumphant  success  for  Gus- 
tavus and  for  the  new  Swedish  system  of  war,  such  a  battle  as 
no  living  soldier  had  seen.  The  raw  Saxons,  who  were  com- 
manded by  Arnim,  once  Wallenstein's  lieutenant,  were  routed 
by  Tilly^s  men  without  the  least  difficulty,  and  the  balance  of 
numbers  returned  again  to  the  imperialist  side.  But  the 
veterans  of  the  League  army  were  nevertheless  driven  off  the 
£eld  in  disorder,  leaving  6000  dead.  Tilly  himself  was  thrice 
wounded,  and  only  the  remnant  of  his  own  faithful  WaUoon 
regiments  remained  with  him  and  bore  him  from  the  field. 

All  Protestant  Germany  hailed  Gustavus  as  the  liberator. 
Wallenstein,  glad  of  the  defeat  of  the  Catholic  army,  proposed 
to  co-operate  with  the  Swedes.  John  George,  the  Swedish 
general  Horn  and  the  Swedish  chancellor  Oxenstiema  imited 


strong 


in  advising  Gustavus  to  march  straight  upon  Vienna. 


Richelieu,  who  desired  to  hiunble  Ferdinand  rather 
tion  9t  than  to  disestablish  the  power  of  the  Catholic  princes, 
^^^*  was  of  the  same  mind.  But  Gustavus  deliberately 
"*  chose  to  move  into  South  Germany,  there  to  relieve 
the  Protestants  oppressed  by  Maximilian,  to  organize 
the  cities  and  the  princes  in  a  new  and  stronger  Protestant 
Union,  the  Corpus  Evangelicorufny  and  to  place  himself  in  a 
country  full  of  resources  whence  he  could  strike  out  against  the 
emperor,  Tilly,  and  the  Rhine  Spaniards  in  turn.  To  the  Saxons 
he  left  the  task  of  rousing  the  Bohemian  Protestants,  perhaps 
with  the  idea  of  thoroughly  committing  them  to  the  war  upon 
Ferdinand.  The  Swedish  army  pushed  on  through  Halle, 
Eriiut,  WUrzbiurg  to  Mainz,  where  in  the  middle  of  the 
''  Pfaffengasse,''  the  long  lane  of  bishoprics  and  abbacies  along 
the  Main  and  the  Rhine,  it  wintered  in  luxury.  The  Palatinate 
was  reorganized  imder  Swedish  officials  and  the  reformed  religion 
established  again.  In  March  1632  the  campaign  was  resumed. 
Nuremberg  and  Donauw5rth  welcomed  Gustavus.  Tilly's 
army,  rallied  and  re-organized  for  the  defence  of  Bavaria, 
awaited  him  on  the  Lech,  but  after  a  fierce  battle  the  passage 
was  forced  by  the  Swedes  (4/14  April)  and  Tilly  himself 
was  mortally  wounded.  Augsburg,  Munich  and  all  the  towns 
and  open  country  south  of  the  Danube  were  occupied  without 
resistance.  At  the  same  time  John  George's  army  entered 
Prague  without  firing  a  shot. 

The  emperor  had  now  either  to  submit  or  to  reinstate  Wallen- 
stein.   Wallenstein  demanded  as  the  price  of  his  services  the 

reversal  of  the  Edict,  and  power  to  dethrone  every 
^[2rtl  prince  who  adhered  to  the  Swedes.  His  terms  were 
tomt  accepted,  and  in  April  1632  he  took  the  field  as  the 
to  the  emperor's  alter  ego  with  a  new  army  that  his  recruiters 
JJJJJEJJ'     ^^  gathered  in  a  few  weeks.    He  soon  expelled  the 

Saxons  from  Bohemia  and  offered  John  George 
amnesty  and  the  rescinding  of  the  Edict  as  the  basis  of  peace. 
The  elector,  bound  by  his  alliance  with  Gustavus,  informed 
the  Swedish  king  of  this  offer,  and  a  series  of  negotiations  began 
between  the  three  leaders.  But  John  George  had  too  much  in 
common  with  each  to  follow  either  Wallenstein  or  Gustavus 
unreservedly,  and  the  war  recommenced.  Gustavus's  first 
danger  was  on  the  Rhine  side,  where  Pappenheim,  aided  by  the 
Spaniards,  entered  the  field.  But  Richelieu,  the  half-hearted 
enemy  of  distant  Catholic  princes,  was  a  vigorous  enough  op- 
ponent of  Spain  on  his  own  frontier,  and  Gustavus  was  free  in 
turn  to  meet  Wallenstein's  new  army  of  60,000,  composed  of  the 
men  immortalized  by  Schiller's  play,  excellent  in  war  and  in 
plundering,  destitute  of  all  home  and  national  ties,  and  owning 
allegiance  to  its  general  alone.  While  Gustavus  in  Franconia 
was  endeavouring  with  little  success  to  consolidate  his  Corpus 
Evangelicorum  Wallenstein  came  upon  the  scene.    Gustavus, 


as  soon  as  his  Rhine  detachments  had  rejoined,  offered  him 
battle.  But  as  in  1625  Wallenstein  would  risk  no  battle  until 
his  army  had  gained  confidence.  He  entrenched  himself  near 
Fiirth,  while  Gustavus  camped  his  army  about  Nuremberg 
and  a  contest  of  endurance  ensued,  in  which  the  Swedes,  who, 
although  they  had  learned  to  plunder  in  Bavaria,  were  kept 
rigidly  in  hand,  fared  worse.  Wallenstein,  aided  by  his 
superiority  in  irregular  cavalry,  was  able  to  starve  ^^^ 
for  three  days  longer  than  the  king,  and  at  last  uoesof 
Gustavus  furiously  attacked  the  entrenchments  Nmnm* 
(battle  of  the  Alte  Veste,  24  August/3  September,  ^'^' 
1632)  and  was  repulsed  with  heavy  losses.  Thereupon  Gustavus 
retired,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  tempt  Wallenstein  out  of  his 
stronghold  by  making  his  retreat  openly  and  within  striking 
distance  of  the  imperialists.  Wallenstein  had  other  views  than 
simple  mihtary  success.  Instead  of  following  Gustavus,  who 
first  retired  north-westward  and  then  returned  to  the  Danube 
at  Ingobtadt,  he  marched  into  Saxony,  his  army  plundering 
and  burning  even  more  thoroughly  than  usual  in  order  to  force 
the  Saxons  into  peace.  Gustavus  followed  with  the  swiftness 
that  was  peculiar  to  the  Swedish  system,  and  his  detachments 
on  the  Main  under  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar  having  secured 
the  road  through  Thuringia,  he  concentrated  at  Erfurt  when 
Wallenstein  had  scarcely  mastered  Leipzig.  But  it  was  now 
late  in  the  season,  and  Wallenstein,  hoping  to  spin  out  the  few 
remaining  weeks  of  the  campaign  in  an  entrenched  position, 
allowed  Pappenheim,  who  had  joined  him,  to  return  towards 
the  Weser  country,  where,  as  in  many  other  districts,  spasmodic 
minor  campaigns  were  waged  by  local  forces  and  small  detach- 
ments from  the  lesser  bodies.  Within  forty-eight  hours  Pappen- 
heim was  called  back.  Gustavus,  without  waiting  for 
Amim's  Saxons  to  join  him,  had  suddenly  moved  for-  0/ 
ward,  and  on  the  6/16  November  the  battle  of 
Liltzen  (q.v.)  was  fought,  a  battle  as  fierce  even  as  Breitenfeld. 
Gustavus  and  Pappenheim  were  slain,  and  Wallenstein's  army^ 
yielding  to  Bernhard's  last  attack,  retreated. 

The  fall  of  Gustavus  practicaUy  determined  the  intervention 
of  France,  for  Richelieu  supported  all  electors,  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  against  the  central  power  at  Vienna  as  part  of  his 
anti-Spanish  policy,  and  French  assistance  was  now  indis- 
pensable to  the  Protestants.  For  although  Ltitzen  was  a  victory 
and  the  Protestant  circles  formed  the  League  of  Heilbronn  in 
April  1633,  the  emperor  was  really  in  the  ascendant.  John 
George  of  Saxony,  uneasy  both  at  the  prospect  of  Le^gm 
more  foreign  armies  in  Germany  and  at  the  expressed  o/lfe#- 
intention  of  Bemhard  to  carve  out  a  principality  for  **«"«• 
himself,  needed  but  little  inducement  to  make  peace.  But  the 
tragedy  of  Ltitzen  was  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  tragedy  of 
Eger.  Wallenstein,  gradually  forming  the  resolve  of  forcing 
peace  on  Germany  with  his  army,  relaxed  his  pressure  on  Saxony, 
and  drawing  Arnim's  army  out  of  Silesia  to  protect  Dresden, 
he  flung  himself  upon  the  Swedish  garrisons  in  Silesia.  Winning 
a  victory  at  Steinau  (October  11,  1633)  and  capturing  one  town 
after  another,  he  penetrated  almost  to  the  Baltic.  But  he  was 
recalled  to  the  south-west  before  his  operations  had  had  any 
effect.  The  Swedish  army,  under  Bernhard,  Horn  and  Ban^r, 
had  before  the  formation  of  the  League  of  Heilbronn  returned 
to  the  Palatinate,  and  while  Horn  and  Ban6r  operated  against 
an  imperial  army  under  Aldringer  in  the  Neckar  country, 
Bemhard  took  Regensburg  from  Maximihan's  army.  But  it 
was  now  late  in  the  year  and  Wallenstein  was  intent  up)on 
peace.  With  this  object  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  higher 
officers  of  the  army,  but  these  were  gradually  won  over  by 
Spanish  emissaries;  the  emperor,  having  decided  to  Dj^jnj^,^ 
continue  the  war  in  alliance  with  Spain,  dismissed  mtd 
his  general  for  the  second  time.  Wallenstein  then  mur^r 
op)enly  attempted  to  unite  the  Swedish,  Saxon  and  S^^fJl 
other  Protestant  armies  with  his  own,  so  as  to  compel 
all  parties  to  make  peace.  But  his  army  would  not  follow,  the 
coup  d*itat  failed,  and  Wallenstein  was  murdered  at  Eger 
(15/25  Febmary  1634). 

All  unity,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  died  with  him,  and  for  the 
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next  fourteen  years  Germany  was  simply  the  battle-ground  of 
French,  Spanish,  Austrian  and  Swedish  armies,  which,  having 
learned  the  impunity  and  advantages  of  plunder  in  the  school 
of  Mansfeid  and  Wallenstein,  reduced  the  country  to  a  state 
of  misery  that  no  historian  has  been  able  to  describe,  save 
by  detailing  the  horrors  of  one  or  other  village  among  the 
thousands  that  were  ruined,  and  by  establishing  the  net  result 
that  Germany  in  1648  was  worse  off  than  England  in  1485, 
so  much  worse  that  while  England  was  the  healthier  for  having 
passed  through  the  fever  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  Germany 
remained  for  150  years  more  in  the  stillness  of  exhaustion- 
Success  was  for  the  present  with  the  emperor  and  Spain,  Gallas, 
now  appointed  to  Wailenstein's  place,  was  Aldringer's  companion 
from  boyhood,  whereas  Bemharcl,  the  Rupert  of  the  German  war, 
disagreed  with  Horn.  Under  the  leadership  nominally  of  the  king 
of  Hungary,  Ferdinand's  heir,  but  really  of  Gallas,  the  army  re- 
captured Regensburg  and  Donauworth,  and  when  the  Spanish 
Cardinal  Infante  joined  them  with  15,000  men  on  his  way  from 
Italy  to  the  Netherlands,  they  were  invincible.     Bernhard  attacked 

them  in  an  entrenched  position  at  Nordlingcn  (27  August/ 
^j^  6  September    1634)    and   was  beaten    with   a   loss   of 

ofNord-  17,000  men  to  2000  of  the  defenders.  Nordlingen  was  to 
ttagen.  ^^^  Swedes  what  Malplaquet  was  seventy-five  years  later 
to  the  Dutch.  The  model  army  ot  Gustavus  perished  there,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  war  a  Swedish  army,  except  for  some  advantages 
of  organization  and  technical  form,  was  intrinsically  no  better  than 
another.  Gallas.  reconquered  the  towns  in  southern  Franconia. 
John  George,  having  obtained  from  Ferdinand  a  compromise  on 
the  question  of  the  Edict — its  complete  revocation  Wallenstein's 
death  and  Bernhard's  defeat  had  made  impossible — agreed  to  the 

peace  of  Prague  (20/30  May  1635),  wherein  all  that 
^J**®'  was  Protestant  in  1627  was  to  remain  so,  or  if  since 
Prague.  resumed  by  the  Roman  Church  to  be  returned  to  the 
Lutherans.  A  certain  number  of  princes  followed  John  George's 
example  on  the  same  terms,  but  those  who  were  excepted  by  name 
from  the  amnesty  and  those  who  had  to  gain  or  to  regain  the  lands 
lost  before  1627  continued  the  war.  There  was  now  no  ideal,  no 
objective,  common  even  to  two  or  three  i>arties.  The  Catholic 
claims  were  settled  by  compromise.  The  power  of  the  central 
authority,  save  in  so  far  as  the  army  could  without  starvation 
make  itself  successively  felt  at  one  place  and  another,  had  long 
disappeared.  Gustavus's  Corpus  Evangelicarum  as  a  German 
institution  was  moribund  since  Nordlingen,  and  Richelieu  and  the 
Spaniards  stepped  forward  as  the  protagonists,  the  League  of 
Heilbronn  and  the  emperor  respectively  being  the  puppets. 

The  centre  of  gravity  was  now  the  Rhine  valley,  the  highroad 
between  Spanish  Italy  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Richelieu 
had,  as  the  price  of  his  assistance  after  Nordlingen,  taken  over 
the  Alsatian  fortresses  held  by  Bernhard,  and  in  May,  just  before 
the  treaty  of  Prague  was  signed,  he  declared  war  on  Spain.  The 
French  army  numbered    130,000  men  in   16^5,   and  200,000  in 

the  year  after.  One  array  assembled  in  Upper  Alsace 
^^^^^f  for  the  attack  of  the  Spaniards  in  Franche  Comte: 
^liqy  Of  another  occupied  Lorraine,  which  had  been  conquered 
fraace,  j^^  1633;  a  corps  under  Henri  de  Rohan  was  despatched 
from  the  same  quarter  across  Switzerland,  doubling  itself  from 
soldiers  of  fortune  met  with  en  roiUCj  to  expel  the  enemy  from  the 
Valtellinct  and  so  to  cut  the  route  to  the  Netherlands*  Another 
force,  co-operating  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  to  attack  the 
Milanese.  Bernhard  was  to  operate  in  the  Rhine  and  Main  country, 
French  garrisons  holding  the  places  of  Alsace.  Having  thus 
arranged  to  isolate  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  Richelieu  sent  his 
main  army,  about  30,000  strong,  thither  to  join  Frederick  Henry 
of  Orange  and  so  to  crush  the  Cardinal  Infante.  This  was  strategy 
on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown  in  the  war.  Tilly,  Wallenstein  and 
Gustavus  had  made  war  in  the  midst  of  political  and  religious 
troubles  that  hung  over  a  confused  country.  They  had  therefore 
made  war  as  they  could,  not  as  they  wjshed.  Richelieu  had  unified 
France  under  the  single  authority  of  the  king,  and  his  strategy, 
like  his  policy,  was  masterful  and  clear.  But  the  event  proved 
that  his  scheme  was  too  comprehensive.  To  seize  and  to  hold 
with  an  unshakeable  grip  the  neck  of  the  Spanish  power  when 
Gallas  and  the  imperialists  were  at  hand  was  a  great  undertaking 
in  Itself  and  absorbed  large  forces.  But  not  content  with  this 
Richelieu  proposed  to  strike  at  each  of  the  two  halves  of  his  enemy's 
power  at  the  same  time  as  he  separated  them.  His  forces  were  not 
-^^  sufficient  for  these  tasks  and  he  was  therefore  compelled 

2t"l^.  to  eke  them  out,  both  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  by 
Hair  and  "forking  with  allies  whose  interests  were  not  his.  The 
ihtNettnt*  ^'^"^V  o"  ^^^  Meuse  won  a  victory  at  Avins,  south  of 
Isodto.  ^"7'  ^'^^  afterwards  joined  Frederick  Henry  in  the  siege 

of  Maestricht.  But  the  6tnbanters  and  Flemings  had 
in  siicty  years  of  warfare  parted  so  far  from  their  former  asso- 
ciates over  the  Waal  that  the  inroad  of  Frederick  Henry's  army 
produced  one  of  those  rare  outbursts  of  a  momentary  people  s 
war,"  which  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  wars  of  the  17th  and 
iSth  centuries.    The  effect  of  it  was  that  Frederick  Henry  withdrew 


to  his  own  country,  and  in  1636  the  French  northern  army  had 
to  face  the  whole  of  the  Cardinal  Infante's  forces.  In  Italy 
the  Franco-Piedmontese  arm^^  achieved  practically  nothing,  the 
gathering  of  the  French  contingent  and  its  passage  of  the  Alps 
consuming  much  time.  In  the  Valtelline  Rohan  conducted  a  suc- 
cessful mountain  campaign,  which  even  to-day  is  quoted  as  a  model 
of  its   kind.^ 

In  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  besides  the  Spaniards,  the  dispossessed 
duke  of  Lorraine  was  in  the  field  against  the  French.  Neither 
side  was  strong  enough  to  prevail  completely.  Bernhard  waged 
a  desultory  campaign  in  Germany,  and  then,  when  supplies  gave 
out  and  Gallas  advanced,  joined  the  French.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  his  army  was  taken  into  the  French  service,  he  himself 
remaining  in  command  and  receiving  vague  promises  of  a  future 
duchy  of  Alsace.  Gallas' s  army  from  Frankf urt-on-Main  pushed  far 
into  Lorraine,  but  it  was  late  m  the  season  and  want  of  food  Com* 
pelled  it  to  retreat.  In  eastern  Germany  the  conseauences  of  the 
peace  of  Prague  were  that  Saxony,  Brandenburg  and  other  states, 
signatories  to  the  treaty,  ^'ere  i'bso  facto  the  enemies  of  those  who 
continued  the  war.  Thus  John  George  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Swedes  In  his  neighbourhood.  But  their  commander  Ban^r  was  as 
superior  in  generalship  as  he  was  inferior  in  numbers,  and  held  the 
field  until  the  renewal  of  Gustavus^s  truce  with  Poland,  which 
expired  in  this  year,  set  free  a  fresh  and  uncornipted  Swedish 
corps  that  had  been  held  ready  for  eventualities  in  that  country. 
This  corps,  under  TorstenSson,  joiiied  him  in  October,  and  on  the 
1st  of  November  they  won  an  action  at  Doraitz  on  the  Elbe. 

Thus  Richelieu's  great  scheme  was  only  very  partially  executed. 
The  battle  of  Avins  and  Rohan's  Valtelline  campaign,  the  only 
important  military  events  of  the  year,  took  place  outside  Germetay ; 
within  Gcr.many  men  were  chiefly  occupied  in  considering  whetfher  to 
accept  the  terms  of  the. peace  of  Prague.  But  the  land  had  no 
rest,  for  the  armies  were  not  disbanded. 

In  1636  the  movements  foreshadowed  in  1635  Were  carried  out 
with  energy.  John  George,  aided  by  an  imperialist  army,  captured 
Magdeburg,  drove  back  Bauer  to  Liineburg,  and  extended  his  right 
wing  (imperialists)  through  Mecklenburg  into  Pomerania,  where, 
however,  a  Swedish  force  under  the  elder  Wrangel  checked  its 
progress.  The  Saxons  then  passed  over  the  Elbe  at  Tangermtinde 
and  joined  the  imperialists,  threatening  to  interpose  between 
Ban4r  and  the  Baltic  But.  Baner  was  too  quick  for  them.  He 
destroyed  an  isolated  brigade  of  imperialists  at  Perleberg,  and 
before  the  Brandenburg  contingent  could  join  John  George,  brought 
on  a  general  action  at  Wittstock  (24  September  /4  October  1636). 
The  elector  had  30,000  men  against  22,000  and  sought  ^  , 
to  attack  both  in  front  and  rear.  But  while  ^^  \^^zL 
entrenchments  defied  the  frontal  attack  Ban^r  threw  *^'"*'o<*r 
most  of  his  army  upon  the  enveloping  force  and  crushed  it.  The 
Swedes  lost  5000  killed  and  wounded,  the  combined  army  11,000 
killed  and  wounded  and  800O  prisoners.  The  prestige  of  so  brilliant 
a  victory  repaired  even  NdrdHngen,  and  many  ISorth  German 
princes  who  were  about  to  make  peace  took  fresh  heart. 

In  the  west,  though  there  were  no  such  battles  as  Wittstock, 
the  campaign  of  1636  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
whole  war.  The  Cardinal  Infante  was  not  only  relieved  by  the 
retreat  of  the  Dutch,  but  also  reinforced  by  a  fresh  army' 
under  a  famous  cavalry  officer,  Johann  von  Weert.  He  pre- 
pared, therefore,  to  invade  France  from  the  north-west.  Even 
though  the  army  that  had  fought  at  Avins  and  Maestricht  re- 
turned by  sea  from  Holland,  the  French  were  too  much  scattered 
to  offer  an  eilective  resistance,  and  Prince  Thomas  of  Sav4>y^ 
Carignan  and  Johann  von.  W^eert,  the  Cardinal  Infante's 
generals,  took  Corbie,  La  Capelle,  and  some  other  places,  passed 
the  Somme  and  advanced  on  Compi^gne,  For  a  moment  Paris 
was  terror-stricken,  but  the  Cardinal  Infante,  by  invaatoa 
ordering  Prince  Thomas  not  to  go  too  far  in  case  otPranoa, 
he  were  needed  to  repel  a  Dutch  inroad  into  Belgium, 
missed  his  opportunity.  Louis  XIII.  and  Richelieu  turned  the 
Parisians  from  pam'c  to  enthusiasm.  The  burghers  armed  and 
drilled,  the  workmen  laboured  unceasingly  at  the  dilapidated 
walls,  and  the  old  Huguenot  marshal,  Jacques  Nompart,  due 
de  La  Force  (d.  1642),  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  raised  men  for  the  regular  army  by  the  hundred.  Money, 
too,  was  willingly  given,  and  some  12,000  volunteers  went  to 
Compiegne,  whither  Gaston  from  Orleans,  Longueville  from 
Normandy,  and  Cond6,  from  Franche  Comte,  brought  levies 
and  reinforcements.     Thus  the  army  at  Compiegne  was  soon 

^See   Shadwell,    Motmiain    Warfare;    and    Hardy    dc    PWni, 

Batailles  franqaiseSy  vol.  iii.,  for  details. 

*  Composed  partly  of  Bavarians,  who  had  fought  their  way 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Weser,  partly  of  Cologne  troops  who  had 
joined  the  Bavarians  against  the  Protestants  of  norfh-West  Germany. 
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50,000  Strong.  The  army  of  Lorraine  under  Duke  Bernhard 
and  Louis  de  Nogaret,  Cardinal  de  La  Valette  (d.  1639),  placed 
itself  at  fipinal  to  prevent  any  junction  between  Prince  Thomas 
and  the  army  of  Gallas.  But  Gaston  of  Orleans,  the  king's 
lieutenant  at  Compidgne,  was  no  more  enterprising  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  country  than  he  had  been  as  a  rebel  and  con- 
spirator, and  the  army  itself  was  only  half  mobile  owing  to  its 
rawness  and  its  ''  trained-band  "  character,  and  the  Spaniards 
and  Bavarians  retired  unmolested  to  oppose  Frederick  Henry 
in  the  Low  Countries.  They  left  a  garrison  in  the'  little  fortress 
of  Corbie,  which  Monsieur's  army  recaptured  in  November. 
The  gallantry  of  the  defenders,  which  bore  heavily  on  the  towns- 
people, was  alloyed  with  a  singular  trait  of  professionalism. 
The  time  had  come  for  the  Cardinal  Infante  to  distribute  his 
forces  in  winter  quarters,  and  the  garrison  of  Corbie,  it  is  said, 
surrendered  in  good  time  in.  order  not  to  be  omitted  in  the 
allotment  of  comfortable  billets  in  Belgium. 

During  the  episode  of  Corbie  another  storm  burst  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  France.  The  prince  of  Conde,  governor  of  Burgundy, 
had  in  the  spring  entered  Franche  Comt6  and  besieged  D6le,  but 
the  inhabitants  as  wdi  as  the  Spanish  troops  vigorously 
War  la  opposed  hitn,  and  his  ariny  ultimately  went  to  swell  that 
^'^Tr  ot  Gaston.  But,  althoueh  Duke  Charles  IV.  was  active 
and  But'  jj^  repossessing  himself  of  Lorraine,  Gallas  with  the  main 
*""*^'  imperialist  armV*  stood  still  in  Lower  Alsace  during  the 
summer.  At  first  he  had  to  await  thie  coming  of  the  nominal 
commander,  Ferdinand's  son,  biit  afterwards,  when  heavy  detach- 
ments from  the  defending  armies  had  gone  to  Compi^gne,  Gallas 
himself  missed  his  opportunity.  It  was  not  until  September  that 
he  joined  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  later  still  when  he  made  his 
inroad  into  Burgundy.  He  took  a  few  small  towns,  but  Dijon 
and  the  entrenchments  of  Bernhard*s  army  there  defied  him,  and 
his  offensive  dwindled  down  to  an  attempt  to  establish  his  army 
in  winter  quarters  in  Burgundy,  an  attempt  of  which  the  heroic 
defence  of  the  little  town  of  St  Tcan-de-Losnc  sufficed  to  bring 
about  the  abandonment.  Charles  IV.,  However,  continued  a  small 
war  in  Lorraine  with  some  success. 

In  Italv  the  duke  of  Savoy  with  his  owil  army  and  a  French 
corps  under  Cr^qui  advanced  to  the  Ticino,  and  an  action  in  which 
y^    .  both   sides  lost   several   thousand   men   was  fought   at 

^2^  Tomavento  a  few  mil6s  from  the  future  battlefield  of 

itao^.  Magenta,  to  which  in  its  details  this  affair  bears  a  singular 

resemblance  (June  22 , 1 636) .  But  the  victory  of  the  French  was  nulli- 
fied by  the  refusal  of  Victor  Amadeus,  for  political  reasons,  to  advance 
on  Milan,  and  Rohan,  who  had  come  down  from  the  Valtelline  to 
co-operate,  hastily  drew  back  into  his  stronghold.  On  the  edges 
of  the  western  Pyrenees  a  few  towns  were  taken  and  retaken. 
.  The  campaign  of  1637,  on  the  French  and  Spanish  side,  was  not 

{productive  of  any  marked  advantage  to  either  party.  From  Cata- 
onia  a  Spanish  army  invaded  Languedoc,  but  was  brought  to  a 
standstill  in  front  oi  the  rocky  fortress  of  Leucate  and  defeated 
with  heavy  losses  by  the  French  relieving  army  under  Schomberg, 
due  d'Halluin.  In  Italy  nothing  was  done.  In  the  Valtelline  the 
local  regime^its  raised  by  Rohan  mutinied  for  want  of  pay  and 
Rohan  had'  to  retire  to  France.  On  the  Low  Countries  frontier 
the  cardinal  de  La  Valette  captured  CSlteau  Cambr^sis,  Landrecics 
and  Maubeuge.  The  deaths  of  Ferdinand  II.,  the  landgraVe  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  the'diike  of  Savoy  and  the  duke  of  Mantua,  which 
occurred  almost  simultaneously,  affected  the  political  foundations 
of  the  war  but  little.  The  balance,  such  as  it  was,  however,  was 
Unfavourable  to  France,  for  the  duchess  of  Mantua  went  over  to 
the  imperialists  and  the  duchess  of  Savoy  was  opposed  by  the 
princes  of  her  house.  On  the  other  hand,  Ferdinand  III.,  in  spite 
of  Spain,  had  to  concede  more  power  to, the  electors  as  the  price 
of  the  imperial  dignity. 

On  the  Rhine  and  in  the  adjacent  countries  Johann  von  Weert, 
returning  from  Belgium  with  his  Bavarians,  captured  Ehren- 
breitstein,  the  citadel  of  Coblenz,  and  expelled  small 
iHDM  French  detachments  from  the  electorate  of  Trier,  whose 
ihtRMBe,  j.yjgj.^  |.j^g  archbishop,  had  been  put  to  the  ban  by  the 
emperor.  Then,  passing  into  the  Main  valley,  he  took  Hanau. 
The  main  imperialist  army,  still  under  Gallas,  had  departed  from 
Alsace  to  the  east  in  order  to  repair  the  disaster  of  Wittstock, 
and  Charles  of  Lorraine,  with  his  own  small  force  and  a  detach- 
ment under  Count  Mercy  left  by  Gallas,  wa$  defeated  by  Bernhard 
on  the  Sa6ne  in  June,  after  which  Bernhard  advanced  vigorously 
against  Piccolomini,  the  imperialist  commander  in  Alsace,  and 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Rheinau.  But  soon  Piccolomini  was  joined 
by  Johann  von  Weert,  and  Bernhard  retired  again. 


'  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  western  Europe  Cossacks 
appeared  on  the  Rhine.  Their  march  through  Germany  was 
marked  by  extraordinary  atrocities.  They  did  not  remain  long  at 
the  front,  for  their  insubordination  and  misconduct  were  so  flagrant 
that  even  Gallas  found  them  intolerable  and  dismissed  them. 


In  the  north-east,  the  effect  of  Wittstock  proved  but  transient. 
The  widow  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  after  an  attempt  at 
resistance,  agreed  to  the  treaty  of  Prague.     In  1638  Baner. after 
taking   Erfurt   and   Torgau   found   himself   the  target  of  several 
opponents — ^the  Bavarians  under  Gotz,  who  had  remained  on  the 
Weser   to   subdue    Hesse-Cassel    when   their  comrades  ^^»g. 
passed  into  Belgium  in  1635,  the  beaten  army  of  Witt-  jtorthen 
stock,  and  a  potential  Brandenburg  contingent.     The  g^gia  north' 
Saxons  did  no  more  than  defend  their  own  country,  but  ^^gf^fg 
the  imperialists  and   Bavarians  uniting  under  General  Qermany, 
Geleen  manoeuvred  Ban^r  out  of  his  strongholds  on  the 
Elbe.    He  retreated  on  the  Oder,  but  there  found,  not  the  expected 
assistance  of  Wrangel's  Pomeranian  army,  but  Gallas  with  the 
main  imperial  army  which  had  hurried  over  from  the  west  to  cut 
off  the  Swedes.     Baner  escaped  only  by  a  stratagem.     Deluding 
Gallas  with  an  appearance  of  retreat  into  Poland,  he  turned  north- 
wards, joined  Wrangel,  and  established  himself  for  a  time  in  Pome- 
rania.     But  Gallas  ruined  his  army  by  exposing  it  to  an  open 
winter  in  this  desolate  country,  and  at  last  retired  to  the  Elbe. 
Pomerania,  by  the  death  of  the  old  duke  Bogislav,  became  a  bone 
of  contention  between  rival  claimants,  and  in  the  prevailing  equili- 
brium of  greater  powers  its  fate  remained  unsettled,  while  a  feeble 
small  war  slowly  consumed  what  Wallenstein  and  Gustavus,  Gallas 
and  Wrangel  had  spared. 

•  In  1638  the  French  operations  in  Italy,  Belgium  and  Spain 
were  in  the  main  unsuccessful.  In  Italy  Cr6qui  was  killed  in  an 
action  on  the  17th  of  March,  and  the  Spanish  commander  in  the 
Milanese,  Leganez,  advanced  to  the  Se&ia  and  took  Vercelli.  In 
the  Low  Countries  Prince  Thomas  and  Piccolomini  repulsed  in  turti 
the  Dutch  and  the  French.  In  the  south  Cond6  led  from  Bayonne 
an  invading  army  that  was  to  dictate  terms  at  Madrid,  but  the 
fortress  of  Fontarabia,  though  invested  by  land  and  sea,  checked 
the  French  until  a  relieving  army  arrived  and  drove  Conde  in  dis- 
order to  Bayonne.  So  angry  was  King  Louis  at  this  p-^- ., 
failure  that  Conde's  lieutenant-general,  the  brother  of  f^V^ 
Cardinal  de  La  Valette,  was  condemned  for  high  treason.  wLJ*©-, 
But  the  case  was  different  in  Alsace.  There  Richelieu  imaasana 
was  more  than  ever  determined  to  strike  at  the  Spanish  Ajg^ice. 
power,  and  there  too  was  Bernhard,  who  hoped  that 
Alsace  was  to  be  his  future  principality,  and  under  whom  served 
the  survivors  of  Breitenfeld  and  Nordlingen,  now  in  French  pay 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Weimar  Army."  After  the  raid  into 
south  Germany  Bernhard  had  wintered  about  Basle,  and  began 
operations  by  takii^  a  few  towns .  in  the  Black  Forest.  He  then 
besieged  Rheinfelden.  Johann  von  Weert,  however,  fell  upon  him 
by  surprise  and  drove  him  away  (February  28th).  Rohan  was 
amongst  the  dead  on  the  French  side.  But  Bernhard  reassembled 
his  adventurers  and  invited  them  to  return  and  beat  the  imperialists 
at  once.  The  outcome  was  the  battle  of  Rheinfelden,  in  which  the 
redoubtable  Weert,  who  had  terrified  Paris  in  1636,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  his  army  dissipated  (March  3rd).  Although  the 
Bavarians  in  the  Weser  country  hurried  south  to  oppose  him, 
Bernhard  took  Rheinfelden  and  Freiburg.  Lastly  he  invested 
Breisach-^the  town  that,  scarcel^r  known  to-day,  was  then  the 
"  Key  of  Alsace.'*  G6tz*s  Bavarians  and  Charles  of  Lorraine's 
army  hastened  thither,  but  Bernhard  beat  them  in  turn  at  Witten- 
weiKer  (August  ^th)  and  Thann  (October  15th),  and  received  the 
surrender  of  Breisach,  when  the  garrison  had  eaten  the  cats,  dogs 
and  rats  in  the  place,  on  the  17th  of  December. 

In  the  course  of  1638  peace  negotiations   were  carried   on  at 
Cologne  and  Hamburg,  but  the  war  still  dragged  on.    In  the  east, 
1639  began  with  Baner's  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Gallas.  n.  jy..  1  , 
Thanks  to  his  skill  the  Swedish  star  was  aeain  in  the  ^/a^J^^ 
ascendant.    Ban6r  crossed  the  Elbe,  captured  Halle  and  ^Qg^f^ 
Freiburg,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  tlie  imperialists  at  pe^ce, 
Chemnitz  (April  14,  1638),  and  then  after  overrunning 
western  Saxony  advanced  into  Bohemia,  judging  rightly  that  Bern- 
hard  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  prospective  duchy  to  co- 
operate with   him  in   the   south-west.     Ferdinand   III.   sent   his 
brother,   the   archduke   Leopold   William,   to   take   command   of 
Gallas's  army  and  sent  all  available  reinforcements  to  Bohemia^ 
But  Baner  contented  himself,  after,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
Prague,  with  thoroughly  eating  up  the  country  and,  as  winter  came 
on,  he  retired  into  the  Saxon  mountains.    The  other  Swedish  troops 
overran  Brandenburg  and  fomented  a  revolt  in  Silesia. 

In  1639,  as  before,  Richelieu's  attacks  on  Spain,  other  than 
those  directed  upon  Alsace  and  Baden,  were  unsuccessful.  In  the 
north  the  French  devoted  this  year,  as  they  had  devoted  1637 
and  1638,  to  a  methodical  conquest  of  walled  towns  in  p„ggce 
view  of  a  future  frontier e  de  fer.  The  two  objectives  ^^^j  spala, 
selected,  Hesdin  and  Thionville,  were  far  apart,  and 
a  covering  army  to  protect  both  sieves  against  Piccolomini 
was  posted  midway  between  them.  Piccolomini,  by  a  forced 
march  from  Liege  and  Huy  through  the  Ardennes,  flung  himself 
upon  the  besiegers  of  Thionville  before  their  "  circumvallation  " 
was  completed,  and  being  greatly  superior  in  numbers  he  almost 
annihilated  them  (June  7,  1639)  before  the  covering  or  rescuing 
army  had  even  passed  the  Ar^onne.  Then,  however,  Piccolomini, 
whose  troops  had  bought  the  victory  dearly,  stood  still  for  a  time. 
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and  Hesdin,  besieged  with  much  pomp  by  Richelieu*8  nephew, 
La  Meilleraye,  surrendered  on  the  29th  of  June.  On  the  side  of 
the  Pyrenees  Cond6  as  usual  showed  himself  both  unlucky  and 
incapable.  In  Italy  Cardinal  de  La  Valette  died,  after  allowing 
Prince  Thomas  to  win  over  Savoy  to  the  emperor's  side  and  seeing 
every  French  post  except  Casale,  Chivasso  and  the  citadel  of  Turin 
taken  by  Thomas  and  Leganez. 

His  successor  was  the  due  d'Harcourt,  called  by  his  men  "  Cadet- 
la-Perle  "  on  account  of  his  earrings,  but  a  bold  and  exceedingly 
competent  soldier.  Under  him  served  Turenne,  hitherto  known 
only  as  a  younger  brother  of  the  duke  of  Bouillon.  Harcourt 
reviewed  his  army  for  the  first  time  late  in  October.  The  day  after 
the  review  he  advanced  from  Carienano  to  revictual  Casale,  detach- 
ing Turenne  as  flank-guard  to  hold  oflF  Prince  Thomas  on  the  side 
of  Turin.  The  enterprise  was  entirely  successful,  but  Thomas  and 
Leganez  determined  to  cut  off  the  French  on  the  return  march. 
Leganez  beset  a  defile  on  the  Chieri-Carignano  road  (whence  the 
action  is  called  the  Route  de  Quiers)  while  Thomas  lay  in  wait  to 
the  north.  But  Turenne  and  the  flank-guard  sharply  repulsed  the 
prince,  and  by  hard  fighting  the  French  returned  sate  and  victorious 
(November  29th). 

In  Alsace  Bernhard  was  carried  off  by  a  fever  just  as  he  was 
preparing  to  fight  his  way  to  a  junction  with  Baner.  Nevertheless 
he  was  fortunate  in  the  opportunity  of  his  death,  for 
ft!  *  \1»  ^*^  dream  of  a  duchy  of  Alsace  had  already  brought 
Bemnam  j^.^^  j^^^^  conflict  with  Richelieu,  and  their  conflict  could 
wimM^  only  have  ended  in  one  way.  Marshal  Gu^briant  at 
Mnd^  once  took  steps  to  secure  his  army  ^  for  the  service  of 
efiecu  France,  and  Richelieu's  officers  were  placed  in  charge  of 
the  fortresses  he  had  conquered.  At  the  same  time  the 
long  negotiations  between  the  landgravine  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  the 
various  powers  ended  in  her  allying  herself  with  France  and  raising 
an  army  in  return  for  a  subsidy.  Another  event  of  importance  in 
this  year  was  the  episode  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Downs.  Now 
that  the  land  route  was  imperilled  the  sea  communications  of 
Spain  and  Belgium  were  brought  into  use.  A  squadron  sailed 
from  Spain  for  the  Netherlands,  and,  though  it  evaded  the  now 
powerful  French  navy,  it  was  driven  into  English  territorial  waters 
Dy  the  Dutch^  Charles  I.  of  England  offered  France  free  access 
to  the  victim  if  France  would  restore  the  elector  palatine,  and 
PMiBoiihe  offered  Spain  protection  if  she  would  furnish  him  with 
SoABiah  ^unds  for  his  army.  Richelieu  in  reply  encouraged  the 
3p^  growing  opposition  to  Charles  at  home,  and  the  Dutch, 

contemptuous  of  hb  neutrality,  sailed  in  and  destroyed 
the  fleet  at  anchor. 

In  1640  the  French  still  kept  up  their  four  wars  in  Belgium, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Spain.  But  the  Belgian  and  Spanish  frontiers 
were  no  longer  directly  attacked.  On  the  side  of  Languedoc  there 
was  no  further  danger,  for  the  foolish  imposition  of  strict  military 
forms,  and  equally  foolish  threats  to  punish  those  who  did  not 
appear  at  the  rendezvous,  caused  the  Catalans,  who  were  already 
defending  themselves  against  the  French  both  efficiently  and 
vigorously,  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  old  enemy  Castile.  In 
December  1640  Portugal  declared  herself  independent  under  a 
king  of  the  house  of  Braganza.  In  the  Low  Countries  Louis  XIII. 
himself  presided  over  the  siege  of  the  important  fortress  of  Arras, 
which  surrendered  on  the  8th  of  August. 

In  Italy,  however,  Cadet-la-Perie  kept  the  moral  ascendancy  he 
had  won  in  the  brave  action  of  the  Koute  de  Quiers,  In  April 
with  10,000  men  he  advanced  from  Carienan  ac^ainst  the  20,000 
Spaniards  who  were  besieging  Casale  and  attacked  their  line  of 
^  circumvallation  boldly  and  openly  on  the  29th  of  April. 
Turin.  ^^  himself  on  horseback  led  his  stormers  over  the  parapet. 
Turenne  spread  out  his  cavalry  in  one  thin  line  and, 
thus  overlapping  Leganez's  cavalry  on  both  flanks  and  aiding  his 
charges  with  the  fire  of  his  dismounted  drajg[oons,  drove  it  away. 
The  Spanish  infantry  reareuard  was  cut  off  and  destroyed,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  day  half  of  Leganez's  army  was  killed  or  captive. 
After  this,  Harcourt  promptly  turned  upon  Prince  Thomas,  and 
then  followed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  military 
history.  Thomas,  himself  defending  Turin,  was  besieging  the 
French  who  still  held  the  citadel,  while  Harcourt,  at  once  besieging 
the  town  and  attempting  to  relieve  the  citadel,  had,  externally, 
to  protect  himself  a^inst  L^anez's  army  which  was  reoreaniz^i 
and  reinforced  from  Naples  and  the  Papal  States.  For  long  it 
seemed  as  though  the  latter,  master  of  the  open  country,  would 
starve  the  small  army  of  Harcourt  into  submission.  But  Harcourt's 
courage  and  the  disunion  of  his  opponents  neutralized  this  advan- 
tage. Their  general  attack  of  the  i  ith  of  July  on  the  French  lines 
was  made  not  simultaneously  but  successively,  and  Harcourt 
repulsed  each  in  turn  with  heavy  losses.  Soon  afterwards  the 
French  received  fresh  troops  and  a  large  convoy.  The  citadel 
was  relieved  and  the  town  surrendered  soon  afterwards.  Leganez 
retired  to  Milan,  Prince  Thomas  was  allowed  to  take  his  few  remain- 
ing troops  to  Ivrea,  and  recognized  the  duchess's  regency. 

^  Forestalling  others  who  desired  its  services,  notably  the  Winter 
King's  son,  wno  intended  to  ally  himself  with  Spain  and  so  to 
force  the  retrocession  of  the  Palatinate.  The  war  had  indeed 
progressed  far  since  the  days  of  the  Protestant  Union  ! 


In  Germany  Banff's  course  was  temporarily  checked.    The  arch- 
duke dislodged  him  from  his  few  remaining  posts  in  Bohemia,  and 
when  at  last  Bemhard's  old  army,  under  the  due  de  Longueville, 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Bacharach  and  joined  Ban^r  in      ^^^^ 
Thuringia,   the  Austrians   held  them   in   check   in  the      Swedta 
broken  country  about  Saalfeld  until  the  country  would      chfvkf^* 
no  longer  support  the  combined  army.     The  Weimar 
army  then  retired  to  the  Rhine  valley  and  Ban^r  to  Waldeck, 
and,  in  the  hope  of  detaching  both  George  of  Liineburg  and  the 
landgravine  of  Hesse-Cassel  from  the  Swedish  alliance,  the  imperial 
general  wasted  their  territories,  ignoring  Baner.    After  the  oepar- 
ture  of  the  Liineburgers  and  Hessians,  recalled  for  home  defence, 
the  Swedish  general  could  only  watch  for  his  opportunity. 

This  came  in  the  winter  months  of  1640-41.  Negotiations  for 
peace  were  constantly  in  progress,  but  no  result  seemed  to  come 
out  of  them.  The  Diet  was  assembled  at  Regensburg,  the  imperial 
army  scattered  over  north-western  Germany.  Ban6r  suddenly 
moved  south  heading  for  Ratisbon,  for  the  defence  of  which  the 
archduke's  and  all  available  troops — even  Piccolomini's  from  the 
upper  Rhine — ^were  hurried  up  by  the  emperor.  The  Weimar 
Army  under  Gu^briant  joined  the  Swedes  en  route,  and  the  com- 
bined army  reached  the  objective.  But  a  thaw  hindered  them  and 
gave  the  emperor  time  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  after  a  variety 
of  minor  operations  Baner's  army  found  itself  again  in  possession 
of  Hesse,  Luneburg,  Brunswick,  &c.  Gu6briant  s  army,  however, 
had  again  separated  from  him  in  order  to  live,  and  in  May  was 
at  Bamberg — even  an  army  of  18,000  could  hardly  keep  |»--4-» 
the  field  at  this  stage  of  tne  war.  On  the  20th  of  May  ulS m- 
Ban6r,  worn  out  by  fatigue,  died,  and  after  some  intrigues  ceasem, 
and  partial  mutmies,  Torstensson  succeeded  to  the 
command.  The  last  fortified  place  held  by  the  Austrians  in  Lower 
Saxony,  Wolfenbiittel,  was  now  besieeed  by  Torstensson's  Swedes 
and  Germans  and  Gu^briant's  French  and  Weimarians,  and  the 
archduke  and  Piccolomini  advancing  to  its  relief  were  defeated 
outside  the  walls  on  the  29th  of  June.  The  war  had  now  receded 
far  from  Alsace,  which  was  firmly  held  by  France,  and  no  longer 
threatened  even  by  Charles  of  Lorraine,  who  had  made  his  peace 
with  Louis  XIII.  in  the  spring,  and  whose  army  had  followed 
Guebriant  into  Germany.  The  losses  of  the  Germans  at  Wolfen- 
biittel caused  some  of  their  princes  to  accept  the  peace  of  Prague, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  elector  of  Brandenburg  (Frederick 
William,  the  Great  Elector)  gave  up  the  Austrian  alliance  and 
neutralized  his  dominions. 

In  1641  Harcourt  thoroughly  established  his  position,  without 
much  fighting,  in  Piedmont.     In  Spain  the  Catalan  and  Portu- 

guese  insurrections  continued  and  the  French  occupied  Barcelona, 
ut  underwent  a  serious  reverse  at  Tarragona.  In  the  north  La 
Meilleraye  captured  and  held  some  of  the  Artois  towns,  but  was 
driven  out  of  the  open  country  by  the  superior  army  of  the 
Cardinal  Infante.  A  formidable  conspiracy  against  Richelieu 
brought  about  a  civil  war  in  which  the  king's  troops  cMtwar 
were  defeated  at  La  Marfde,  near  Sedan  (the  fortress  of  ^  Pnuwe 
Turenne's  discontented  brother,  the  semi-independent 
duke  of  Bouillon),  by  a  mixed  army  of  rebels,  Spaniards  and 
Imperialists  (July  6th j.  This,  however,  led  to  nothing  further 
ana  the  conspiracy  collapsed.  Charles  of  Lorraine  having  joined 
the  rebels,  his  newly  regained  fortresses  were  reoccupi^  by  the 
French. 

In  December  1641  there  be^an  at  Milnster  and  Osnabriick  in 
Westphalia  the  peace  negotiations  which,  after  eight  more  years 
of  spasmodic  fighting,  were  to  close  this  ruinous  war. 

In  1642  Torstensson,  having  cleared  up  the  war  for  a  moment 
in  the  north-west,  turned  upon  Silesia,  defeated  an  imperialist 
corps  at  Schweidnitz  and  took  some  fortresses,  but  drew  back 
when  the  archduke  and  Piccolomini  came  up  with  the  main  Austrian 
army.     In  October,  however,  he  was  joined  by  fresh  troops  from 
the  north-east,  crossed  the    Elbe    and    besieged    Leipzig.     The 
imperialist  army,  which  was  joined  by  the  Saxons  when    TonteoM' 
their  country  was  again  the  theatre  of  war,  marched  to  the    ^^n*- 
rescue.     But  Torstensson  defeated  them  with  enormous    yMory  of 
loss  in  the  second  battle  of  Breitenfeld  '  (November  2,    Bn^n- 
1642).    But,  although  the  Austrians  feared  an  advance  on    /^/^f, 
Vienna  itself,  the  victors  waited  for  the  fall  of  Leipzig 
and  then  took  up  winter  quarters.    Guebriant  had  throughout  the 
year  operated  independently  of  the  Swedes.     The  Bavarians  had 
advanced  into  the  lower  Rhine  region  in  order  to  support,  in  concert 
with  the  Belgian  army  of  Spain,  a  fresh  outbreak  in  France  (Cinq- 
Mars'  conspiracy).    But  Lamboy,  the  Spanish  general,  was  attacked 
and  defeated  before  Hatzfeldt  s  Bavarians    came    up,    at  Hulst 
between  Kempen  and  Crefeld  (January  17th),  whereupon  the  Bava- 
rians took  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  fortress  of  J (ilicn. 

On  the  northern  frontier  of  France  Harcourt,  the  brilliant  com- 
mander of  the  Italian  army,  failed  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from 
capturing  Lens  and  La  Bassee,  and  Guiche,  with  another  army 
farther  east  at  Le  Citeiet,  was  defeated  and  routed  at  Honnecourt 
(May  26th),  saving  only  2000  of  his  9000  men.    But  Francisco  de 

*  The  emperor  executed  all  the  officers  and  every  tenth  man 
of  the  regiment  in  which  the  panic  began. 
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Melo,  the  Cardinal  Infante's  successor,  did  not  profit  b>r  his  victonr, 
turning  back  instead  to  oppose  the  Dutch  and  Guebriant.  In 
Italy  Thomas  of  Savoy  and  his  brother,  submitting  to  the  regency 
of  the  duchessi  led  her  tn)ops  in  concert  with  the  French  a^inst 
the  Spaniards  of  the  Milanese,  and  took  Tortooa.  Louis  hunself 
conquered  Roussillon,  Richelieu  crushed  the  consoiracy  of  Cinq 
Mars  by  executing  its  leaders,  and  Marshal  de  la  Motte-Houden- 
court  held  Catalonia  and  defeated  Leganez  at  Lerida  (October  7th). 

Before  the  next  campaign  opened  Louis  and  Richelieu  were 
dead.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  king  was  to  designate  the 
young  due  d'Enghien,  son  of  the  incapable  Cond6,  as  general 
of  his  northern  army.  Harcourt  had  strangely  failed,  Gue- 
briant was  far  away,  and  the  rest  of  the  French  marshals  were 
experienced  but  incapable  of  commanding  an  army. 
d'BoMhhn.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  small  matter  to  put  in  their  place  a 
*  youth  of  twenty-one,  who  might  prove  not  merely 
inexperienced  but  also  incompetent.  But  Enghien's  victory 
was  destined  to  be  the  beginning  for  the  French  army  of 
a  long  hegemony  of  military  Europe. 

Melo  had  selected  the  Meuse  route  for  his  advance  on  Paris. 
On  it  he  would  meet  only  the  places  of  Rocroi  and  Rethae; 
these  mastered,  he  would  descend  upon  Paris  by  the  open  lands 
between  the  Mame  and  the  Oise.  He  began  by  a  feint  against 
Landrecies,  and  under  cover  of  this  secretly  massed  his  Sambre 
and  Ardennes  corps  on  the  Meuse,  while  Enghien,  having  the 
safety  of  Landrecies  in  mind,  moved  to  St  Quentin.  There, 
however,  the  young  general  learned  at  the  same  moment  that 
Louis  XIII.  was  dead  and  that  the  Spaniards  had  invested 
Rocroi.  With  the  resolution  and  swiftness  which  was  to  mark 
his  whole  career,  he  marched  at  once  to  offer  them  battle. 
Enghien 's  more  experienced  counsellors,  the  generals  of  the  old 
school,  were  for  delay.  To  risk  the  only  French  army  at  such 
a  moment  would,  they  said,  be  madness,  and  even  the  fiery 
Gassion  asked,  "  What  will  become  of  us  if  we  are  beaten  ? " 
But  Enghien  replied,  "  That  will  not  concern  me,  for  I  shall  be 
dead,'*  and  his  personality  overcame  the  fears  of  the  doubters. 
The  battle  took  place  on  the  19th  of  May  1643,  in  a  plain  before 
Batihot  Rocroi,  without  any  marked  tactical  advantage  of 
RocroL  ground  in  favour  of  either  side.  Melo's  cavalry 
was  routed,  and  nearly  all  the  infantry,  18,000  men  of  the 
best  regiments  in  the  Spanish  army,  the  old  Low  Countries 
UrcioSf  with  their  general  the  Conde  de  Fuentes,^  a  veteran  of 
fifty  years'  service,  in  their  midst,  stood  their  ground  and  were 
annihilated.  8500  were  dead  and  7000  prisoners.  Two  hundred 
and  sixty  colours  and  standards  went  to  grace  N6tre  Dame. 

But  even  Rocroi,  under  the  existing  conditions  of  warfare, 
was  decisive  only  in  so  far  as,  by  the  destruction  of  Spain's 
superiority  in  Belgium,  it  saved  France  from  further  inroads 
from  the  north.  Enghien  indeed  followed  up  the  d6bris  of 
Melo's  army  beyond  the  Sambre,  but  on  the  Rhine  Gu6briant 
had  marched  away  from  the  region  of  Cologne  into  Wtlrttemberg, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  imperialists  in  the  north- 
west from  joining  Melo.  The  thorough  establishment  of  the 
French  on  the  Rhine  and  the  need  of  co-operating  with  the 
Swedes  was  considered  by  the  young  general  to  be  more  im- 
portant than  fighting  Melo  in  front  of  Brussels,  and  in  spite  of 
Sumader  the  protests  of  the  Regent  and  Mazarin,  he  decided 
ofThion'  to  attack  Thionville.  Taking  a  leaf  out  of  Melo's 
''''^'  book,  he  threatened  Brussels  in  order  to  draw  all  the 

defenders  thither,  and  then  suddenly  turned  eastward.  Enghien 
arrived  on  June  i8th,  a  corps  from  Champagne  had  already 
reached  the  place  on  the  i6th,  and  on  the  8th  of  August 
Thionville  surrendered.  The  small  fortress  of  Sierck  followed 
suit  (September  8th), 

Gu6briant  meanwhile  had  attempted  without  success  to  cover 
the  French  and  Protestant  posts  in  WOrttembergagainst  the  united 
forces  of  his  old  opponents  from  the  lower  Rhine  (Hatzfeldt's 
Bavarians)  and  a  fresh  Bavarian  army  under  Mercy,  and  had 
retired  into  Alsace.  Thither  Enghien,  before  dispersing  his  army 
into  rest-quarters  in  October,  sent  him  a  corps  under  Josias  Rantzau 
to  enable  him  to  recross  the  Rhine  and  to  seize  winter-quarters  in 
Germany  so  as  to  spare  Alsace.  Guebriant  did  so,  but  he  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  siege  of  Rottweil,  a  town  at  the  source 

*  Paul  Bernard  Fontaine  de  Fougerolles,  a  noble  of  Franche  Comte. 


of  the  Neckar,  and  Rantzau,  taking  over  the  command,  allowed 
himself  to  be  surprised  in  the  act  of  dispersing  into  winter-quarters 
by  Charles  of  Lorraine  (who  had  again  changed  sides  and  now 
commanded  his  own,  Hatzfeldt's  and  Mercy's  armies  *).  At  Tutt- 
lingen  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Danube,  Rantzau  was  taken 
prisoner  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  of  12,000  men 
(November  24th),  and  the  rest  hurriedly  fell  back  into  Alsace. 

In  the  east  the  campaign  had  as  usual  turned  more  upon  sub- 
sistence than  upon  military  operations.  Torstensson,  by  his  halt 
before  Leipzig  after  Breitenfeld,  had  given  the  emperor  m^j^i.  ■  ■ 
a  whole  winter  in  which  to  assemble  a  new  army.  The  ^^^  Mgmtatt 
hereditary  provinces,  as  the  devastations  of  war  ^P^ojUai^ 
proached  their  own  borders,  willingly  supplied  a  force  of 
12,000  men.  which  under  Piccolommi  manoeuvred  for  a  while  to 
the  west  of  Dresden.  But  Piccolomini  was  replaced  by  Gallas, 
who,  though  cherishing  visionary  schemes  of  uniting  Hatzfeldt's 
troops  and  Gotz's  Cologne-Bavarian-North  German  army  with  his 
own  for  a  decisive  blow,  had  in  fact  to  fall  back  through  Bohemia. 
The  Swedes  followed.  Taking  the  small  towns  and  avoiding  the 
large  places,  Torstensson  swept  through  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
his  steps  doffged  through  the  devastates  country  by  Gallas,  until 
he  reached  Srunn.  Thence,  however,  he  suddenly  retreated  to  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  Christian  of  Denmark  had  declared  war  on 
Sweden,  and  threatened  to  isolate  the  Swedish  forces  in  Germany. 
Torstensson,  therefore,  wintered  in  Holstein,  Gallas,  unable  to  follow 
him  through  districts  already  eaten  up,  in  Saxony.  In  Italy  and 
Spain  there  was  no  event  of  any  iniportance. 

In  1644  Gaston  of  Orleans,  with  La  Meilleraye  and  Gassion 
under  him,  began  the  conquest  of  the  Dunkirk  region,  capturing 
Gravelines  in  July.     Melo,  having  no  army  to  oppose  j^  warim 
them,  remained  inactive.     In  Italy  Prince  Thomas  and  ^^^  N^tkmt^ 
Marshal  Plessis-Praslin  undertook  nothing  serious,  while  tmmAm  ^■^ 
in  Spain  La  Motte-Houdencourt  lost  Lerida,  and  ^^^laitaiy, 
imprisoned  by  Mazarin  in  consequence.    But  the  Rhine 
campaien  is  memorable  for  the  first  appearance  of  Turenne  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  for  the  terrible  battle  of  Freiburg. 

The  momentar>[  combination  of  forces  on  the  other  side  that 
had  ruined  Gu^briant's  expedition  soon  broke  up.  Hatzfeldt  was 
called  by  the  emperor  to  join  Gallas,  Charles  of  Lorraine  wandered 
with  his  mercenaries  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  Mercy's  Bavarians 
alone  were  left  to  oppose  Turenne,  who  spent  the  first  months  of 
the  year  in  restoring  discipline  and  confidence  in  the  shaken  Weimar 
Army.  But  Mercy  was  still  considerably  superior  in  strength,  and, 
repulsing  Turenne's  first  inroad  into  the  Black  Forest,  besieged 
Freiburg.  Turenne  made  one  cautious  attempt  at  relief,  then 
waited  for  reinforcements.  These  came  in  the  shape  of  Enghien's 
army,  and  Enghien  as  a  prince  of  the  blood  took  over  the  supreme 
command.  But  both  armies  together  numbered  hardly  17,000 
men  when  Enghien  and  Turenne  united  at  Breisach  on  the  2nd  of 
August.  On  the  3rd,  although  Freiburg  had  meantime  surrender^, 
they  crossed  the  Rhine  and  attacked  Mercy's  position,  g^^t^u 
which  was  of  great  natural  and  artificial  strength,  in  ^*^i 
front  and  flank.  Three  separate  battles,  which  cost  the  STS^ 
Bavarians  one-third  of  their  force  and  the  French  no  '^^ 

less  than  half  of  theirs,  ended  in  Mercy's  retreat  (see  Freiburg) 
on  the  loth  of  August.  Enghien  did  not  follow  him  into  the 
mountains,  but  having  assured  himself  that  he  need  not  fear  inter- 
ference, he  proceeded  to  the  methodical  conquest  of  the  middle 
Rhine  fortresses  (Philippsburg,  Heidelbere,  Mannheim,  Mainz,  &c.), 
and  returned  with  his  own  army  to  the  Moselle,  leaving  Turenne 
and  the  Weimar  Army  at  Spire. 

In  the  east,  or  rather  in  the  north,  a  desultory  campaign  was 
carried  on  during  1644  between  Torstensson  and  the  younger 
Wrangel,  on  the  one  side,  the  Danes  and  Gallas  on  the  other,  and 
in  the  end  Gallas  retreated  to  Austrian  territory,  so  completely 
demoralized  that  for  want  of  supervision  his  army  dwindled  on 
the  way  from  20,000  men  to  2000.  Torstensson  followed  him, 
having  little  to  fear  from  the  Danes.  Meanwhile  the  prince  of 
Transylvania,  Geoz^  Rak6czy,  playing  the  part  of  Gabriel  Bethlen 
his  predecessor,  made  war  upon  the  emperor,  who  not  being  able 
on  that  account  to  send  fresh  troops  against  Torstetosson, 
called  upon  Hatzfeldt,  as  above  mentioned,  to  reform  the  Brnta^  0/ 
wrecks  of  Gallas's  army  on  the  nucleus  of  his  own.  Jmakmu* 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  sent  most  of  hia  own  troops  under 
Weert  on  the  same  errand — whence  Mercy's  defeat  at  Freiburg.  But 
Torstensson  pressed  on  by  Ec^er,  Pilsen  and  Budweis  towards  Vienna, 
and  on  the  24  February/6  March  1645  he  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat 
on  G6tz,  Weert  and  Hatzfeldt  at  Jankau  near  Tabor.  G5tz  was 
killed  and  half  of  his  army  dead  or  captive.  In  his  extremity 
Ferdinand  offered  part  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia  to  Maximilian  in 
return  for  soldiers.  But  the  Bavarian  ruler  had  no  soldiers  to  give, 
for  Turenne  was  advancing  again  from  the  Rhine. 

At  the  end  of  March  the  Weimar  Army  was  at  Durlach,  on  the 
6th  of  April  at  Pforzheim.  Thence  it  marched  to  Heilbronn,  and 
Rothenburg-on-Tauber,  when  Turenne  resolved  to  go  northward 
in  search  of  supplies  and  recruits  in  the  territories  of  his  ally  and 


*  The  three  "  armies  "  combined  were  hardly  more  than  25,000 
strong. 
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cousin  the  landgravine  of  Hesse-Cassel.  But  at  thi«  point  the 
army,  headed  by  Bernhard's  old  colonels,  demanded  to  be  put 
into  rest-quarters,  and  Turenne  allowing  them  to  disperse  as  they 
wished,  was  surprised  by  Mercy  and  VVeert — who  brought  his 
courage,  if  nothing  else,  back  from  the  field  of  Jankau — ^and  lost 
two-thirds  of  hb  forces.  But  Turenne  instead  of  retreating  to 
Tunane'M  *^^  Rhine  installed  himself  in  the  landgravine*s  country, 
^^j.g^y  where  he  collected  reinforcements  of  Hessians  and  Swedes, 

^^"'^'  ^  while  Enghien  hurried  up  from  the  Moselle  and  crossed 
the  Rhine  to  repair  the  disaster.  The  "  Army  of  Weimar  "  and 
the  "  Army  of  France  "  joined  forces,  as  in  1644,  almost  under 
the  eyes  of  the  enemy.  Eng^hien  at  once  pushed  forward  from 
Ladenburg,  by  Heidelberg,  Wimpfen,  Rottenburg  and  Dinkelsbiihl. 
But  from  day  to  day  the  balance  leaned  more  and  more  on  the 
Bavarian  side,  for  Torstensson,  after  threatening  Vienna  (April), 
had  drawn  off  into  Moravia  without  waiting  for  the  dilatory  Rakoczy , 
and  the  emperor  was  able  to  give  Maximilian  an  Austrian  corps 
to  be  added  to  Mercy's  arm  v.  Mercy  therefore,  after  manoeuvring 
for  a  time  on  Enghien *s  left  nank,  placed  himself  in  a  strong  position 
at  Allerheim  near  Nordlingen,  directly  barring  the  way  to  the 
Danube.  The  second  battle  of  NSrdlingen  (August  3,  1645)  was 
^^  as  desperately  fought  as  the  first,  and  had  not  Mercy 

tiMBoi  ^^'^  killed  at  the  crisis  of  the  day  Enghien  would  prob- 
Nofdiia'  ^^^^  hsive  been  disastrously  defeated.  As  it  was,  the 
„^^  '  young  duke  was  victorious,  but  he  had  only  1500  infantry 
left  in  rank  and  file  out  of  7000  at  the  end.  Soon  after- 
wards Enghien  fell  ill,  and  his  army  returned  to  France.  Turenne, 
left  with  a  few  thousand  men  only,  attempted  in  vain  to  hold  his 
ground  in  Germany  and  had  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  before  the 
archduke  Leopold  William,  who  had  meantime  made  peace  with 
RakoGZjr,  and,  leaving  Torstensson's  ^  successor  Wrangel  undis- 
turbed in  his  Silesian  cantonments,  brought  Gallas's  and  Hatz- 
feldt's  troops  to  aid  Weert's.  Turenne  wintered  around  Philipps- 
burg,  almost  the  only  remaining  conquest  of  these  two  brilliant 
but  costly  campaigns.  But  before  he  settled  down  into  winter 
ciuarters  he  sent  a  corps  to  the  Moselle,  which  dislodged  the 
imperialist  c;arrison  of  Trier  and  restored  the  elector  in  his  arch- 
bisnopric.  In  Flanders  Gaston  of  Orleans  conquered  a  number  of 
fortresses,  and  his  army  united  with  that  of  the  Dutch.  But  the 
allies  separated  again  almost  at  once,  each  to  undertake  the  sieges 
which  suited  its  own  purposes  best. 

From  Silesia  Wrangel  passed  into  Bohemia,  where  he  remained 
until  the  forces  employed  against  Rakoczy  and  Turenne  could  send 
help  to  the  imperialists  opposed  to  him.  He  then  drew  away  into 
Hesse  •  to  support  the  landgravine  of  Cassel  against  the  landgrave 
of  Darmstadt,  the  archduke  Leopold  William  and  the  Bavarians 
following  suit. 

The  campaign  of  1646  in  Hesse  up  to  August  was  as  usual 
uneventful,  each  army  being  chiefly  concerned  with  its  food. 
But  at  last  the  archduke  retired  a  little,  leaving  Turenne  and 
Wrangel  free  to  join  their  forces.  Turenne  had  no  intention 
of  repeating  the  experiences  of  Freiburg  and  Nordlingen.  War 
,  had  by  now  settled  down  into  the  groove  whence  it  did 
s<M^  '  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^793-  ^^  ^^  mott  profitable  to  attain  the 
small  objects  that  were  sought  by  manoeuvre  than 
by  battle,  and  the  choice  of  means  practically  lay  between 
manoeuvring  the  enemy's  army  into  poor  districts  and  so 
breaking  it  up  by  starvation,  and  pushing  one's  own  army  into 
rich  districts  regardless  of  the  enemy's  army.  The  usual 
practice  was  the  first  method.     Turenne  chose  the  second. 

Delayed  at  the  opening  of  the  year  by  orders  from  Mazarin 
to  stand  still — the  elector  of  Bavaria  had  opened  negotiations 
in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  archduke  Leopold  William  to  march 
into  the  west — Turenne  found  it  impossible  to  reach  Hesse  by 
the  short  and  direct  route,  and  he  therefore  made  a  rapid  and 
secret  march  down  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Wesel,  whence,  crossing 
unopposed,  he  joined  Wrangel  on  the  upper  Lahn  (August  loth). 
The  united  armies  were  only  19,000  strong.  Then  the  im- 
perialists, fearing  to  be  hemmed  in  and  starved  between  Turenne 
and  the  Rhine,  feU  back  to  Fulda,  leaving  the  Munich  road 
clear.  The  interior  of  Bavaria  had  not  been  fought  over  for 
eleven  years,  and  was  thus  almost  the  only  prosperous  land  in 
desolated  Germany.  Turenne  and  V/rangel  marched  straight 
forward  on  a  broad  front.  On  the  22nd  of  September,  far  ahead 
of  the  pursuers,  for  whom  they  left  nothing  to  eat,  they  reached 

*  Torstensson,  suffering  from  gout  and  worn  out  by  the  cam- 
paign, retired  after  the  unsuccessful  Vienna  raid. 

'  John  George  of  Saxony,  seeing  that  his  country  was  faring 
worse  in  a  state  of  open  war  against  Sweden  than  it  would  even 
in  the  most  impotent  neutrality,  had  made  a  truce  with  Wrangel 
on  what  terms  he  could  obtain. 


Augsburg,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  they  devastated  the* 
country  about  Munich  in  order  to  force  Maximilian  to  make 
terms.  An  armistice  was  concluded  in  the  winter,  Maximilian 
having  been  finally  brought  to  consent  by  an  ill-judged  attempt 
of  the  emperor  (who  feared  that  Bavaria  would  go  the  way  of 
Brandenburg  and  Saxony)  to  seduce  his  army.  The  French 
and  Swedes  wintered  in  southern  Wurttemberg. 

In  Flanderd,  Gaston  of  Orleans  and  Enghien  took  Dunkirk  an4 
other   fortresses.      In    Italy,    where   the   Tuscan    fortresses   were 
attacked,  the  French  and  Prince  Thomas  their  ally  were 
completely  checked  at  first,  until  Mazarin  sent  a  fresh  ^j^     . 

corps  thither  and  restored  the  balance.     In  Catalonia  ^®*™  *' 
Harcourt  underwent  a  serious  reverse  in  front  of  Lerida         '*'*'^ 
at  the  hands  of  hia  old  opponent   Leganez,  and   Mazarin   sent 
Enghien,  now  Prince  of  Cond6,  to  replace  him. 

1647  was  a  barren  year.  The  Low  Countries  Spaniards,  con- 
cluding a  truce  with  the  Dutch,  threw  their  whole  force  upon 
France,  but  this  attack  dissipated  iteelf  in  sieges.  In  Italy  Plessis^ 
Praslin  won  an  unprofitable  victory  over  the  viceroy  of  the  Milanese 
on  the  Oglio  (July  4th).  In  Spain  Conde,  resuming  the  siege  of 
Lerida,  was  repulsed  with  even  more  loss  than  Harcourt  had  been 
the  year  before,  and  had  to  retire  upon  the  mere  appearance  of  a 
relieving  army.  In  Germany  TUrenne  and  Wrangel  parted  com- 
pany. The  latter  returned  to  Hesse,  whence  he  raided  into 
Bohemia,  but  was  driven  back  by  the  imperialists  under  their 
new  general,  Melander-Holzapfel.  As  the  few  obtainable  supply 
areas  gave  out  one  by  one,  the  Swedes  gradually  retired  almost 
to  the  coast,  but  the  imperialists  did  not  follow,  swierving  into 
Hesse  instead  to  finish  tfie  quarrel  of  the  landgravine  and  the 
landgrave.  Turenne  meanwhile  had  had  to  send  all  the  French 
troops  to  Luxemburg  to  help  in  the  defence  of  northern  France 
against  the  Spaniard.  The  Weimar  Army  had  refused  to  follow 
him  to  the  Meuse,  and  mutinied  for  its  arrears  of  pay.  Turenne, 
however,  promptly  seized  the  ringleaders  and  after  a  sharp  %bt 
disarmed  the  rest.  Thus  ignominiously  Bernhard's  old  army 
vanished  from  the  scene. 

In  the  autumn  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  reconciled  to  the 
emperor  and  his  army  re-entered  the  field.  Turenne  was  therefore 
sent  back  to  Germany  to  assist  the  Swedes.  But  winter  came  on 
before  any  further  inroads  could  be  made  into  south  Germany. 

The  campaign  of  1648  brought  the  decision  at  last.  Turenne 
and  Wrangel,  having  refitted  their  forces  and  united  in  Hesse 
as  in  1646,  steadily  drove  back  the  imperialists  and  Bavarians, 
whose  30,000  combatants  were  accompanied  by  a  horde  of 
nearly  130,000  hangers-on — men,  women  and  children — to  the 
Danube.  For  a  moment,  at  Nordlingen,  the  French  and  the 
Swedes  separated,  but  they  soon  reunited,  moved  on  to  and 
beyond  the  Danube,  and  at  Zusmarshausen  (May  17th)  catch- 
ing the  enemy  in  the  act  of  manoeuvring,  they  destroyed  his 
rer^r-guard,  Melander  being  amongst  the  dead.  The  Bmta^  0/ 
victors  advanced  as  far  as  the  Inn,  but  Piccolomini,  Zusman' 
reorganizing  the  d6bris  of  the  Austro-Bavarian  army,  *•«"** 
checked  their  further  progress  and  even  drove  them  back  to  the 
line  of  the  Isar.  Meantime,  however,  the  Swedish  general 
Konigsmarck,  gathering  all  the  scattered  forces  of  his  side  in 
Saxony  and  Silesia,  had  entered  Bohemia  and  was  besieging 
Prague.  This  caused  the  recall  of  Piccolomini's  army,  and 
Turenne  and  Wrangel  invested  Munich.  But  Mazg.rin  ordered 
the  French  to  retire  into  Suabia  so  as  not  to  compromise  the 
peace  negotiations  at  the  critical  moment,  and  Wrangel  followed 
suit.  Before  Konigsmarck  was  in  a  position  to  assault  Prague 
news  came  of  peace. 

Meanwhile  in  Artois  Cond6  had  repulsed  the  Sparfish  in- 
vasion by  his  brilliant  victory  of  Lens  (August  5th),  which  was  a 
second  Rocroi.  After  the  thanksgiving  service  for  the  victory 
at  N6tre  Dame,  Mazarin  arrested  the  leaders  of  the  Parlement 
of  Paris,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  streets  were  barricaded  and  a 
civil  war  in  progress.  This  was  the  Fronde  {q.v.)y  which  went 
on  for  another  eleven  years. 
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THISTLE,  a  name,  as  generally  employed,  of  vague  application, 
being  given  to  almost  any  herbaceous  plant  that  is  of  a  spiny 
character.  Mote  strictly,  it  is  applied  to  the  species  of  Carduus. 
These  are  Composite  herbs  with  very  spiny  leaves,  and  similar 
bracts  surrounding  a  head  of  purplish- white,  tubular,  five-parted 
flowers  seated  on  a  pitted  and  hairy  receptacle.  The  anthers 
have  appendages  both  at  the  apex  and  at  the  base,  and  the 
style  has  a  ring  of  hairs  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  two 
stigmas.  The  fruit  is  surmounted  by  a  tuft  of  silky-white 
hairs.  The  species,  chiefly  natives  of  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  are  numerous,  and  some  are  of  great  beauty,  though,  not 
unnaturally,  looked  on  with  disfavour  by  the  farmer.  The 
blessed  thistle  is  Carduus  benedidus)  Lady^s  thistle,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  spotted  with  white,  is  C.  marianus.  The  common 
C  lanceolatus  seems  to  be  the  most  suitable  prototype  for  the 
Scots  thistle,  though  that  honour  is  also  conferred  on  an 
allied  plant  Onopordon  acanthiuntj  the  cotton  thistle,  remarkable 
for  its  covering  of  white  down,  a  doubtful  native,  and  on  other 
species.  The  carline  thistle  is  Carlina  vulgaris,  sl  member  of 
the  same  family  as  is  also  the  sow-thistle,  Sonchus  oleraceus. 
The  great  objection  to  thistles  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
view  resides  in  the  freedom  with  which  they  produce  seed,  and 
in  the  vigour  of  their  underground  growth,  which  makes  their 
uprooting  a  matter  of  difBculty.  Partial  uprooting  may,  indeed, 
in  the  case  of  the  perennial  species,  increase  the  mischief,  for 
each  fragment  left  behind  may  grow  into  a  distinct  plant. 
Annual  species  might  be  kept  in  check  were  they  cut  down 
before  the  flowers  appear,  but  unless  all  the  cultivators  in  a 
particular  district  co-operate  the  efforts  of  individuals  are  of 
little  avail.  The  Artichoke  (q.v.),  Cynara  scolymuSj  and  Cardoon 
iq.v.)  are  very  near  allies  of  the  thistles-  The  Safflower,  Cartha- 
mus,  another  thistle,  yields  a  serviceable  dye^  the  Burdock, 
Arctium  lappa^  a  member  of  the  same  family,  has  an  edible 
root;  and  numerous  allied  species  have  medicinal  properties. 

THISTLEWOOD,  ARTHUR  (1770-1820),  the  principal  insti- 
gator of  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy,  a  plot  formed  to  murder 
many  British  ministers  in  1820.  A  son  of  William  Thistlewood, 
and  born  at  Tupholme  in  Lincolnshire,  young  Thistlewood  passed 
his  early  years  in  a.  desultory  fashion;  he  became  a  soldier  and 
visited  France  and  America,  imbibing  republican  opinions 
abroad  and  running  into  debt  at  home.  Then  taking  up  his 
residence  in  London  he  joined  the  Spencean  Society,  a  revolu- 
tionary body;  associated  himself  with  James  Watson  (d.  1838) 
and  other  agitators;  and  in  December  1816  helped  to  arrange 
a  meeting  in  Spa  Fields,  London,  which  was  to  be  followed  by  the 
seizure  of  the  Tower  of  London  and  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
by  a  general  revolution.  The  proposed  rising  was  a  dismal 
failure,  but  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  and  Thistle- 
wood and  Watson  were  seized,  although  upon  being  tried  they 
were  acquitted.  Becoming  more  violent  Thistlewood  formed 
other  plots,  talked  of  murdering  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  for  challenging  the  home 
secretary,  Lord  Sidmoiith,  to  a  duel.  After  his  release  in  May 
181 9,  having  broken  away  from  Henry  Hunt  and  the  more 
moderate  reformers,  he  prepared  a  new  and  comprehensive 
plot.  On  the  23rd  of  February  1820,  at  a  time  of  great  distress 
and  during  the  unrest  caused  by  the  death  of  George  III.,  the 
cabinet  ministers  had  arranged  to  dine  at  the  earl  of  Harrowby's 
house  in  Grosvenor  Square.  Thistlewood  knew  of  the  dinner. 
With  some  associates  he  hired  a  room  in  the  neighbouring  Cato 
Street,  collected  arms  and  made  ready  to  fall  upon  Harrowby's 
guests.  However  the  authorities  had  been  informed  of  the  plot, 
probably  by  one  of  the  conspirators  named  George  Edwards; 
officers  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  arrested  some  of  the 
conspirators;  and  although  Thistlewood  escaped  in  the  con- 
fusion he  was  seized  on  the  following  day.  Tried  for  high 
treason,  Thistlewood  and  four  others  were  sentenced  to  death, 
and  were  hanged  on  the  ist  of  May  1820. 

See  Sir  S.  Walpole,  History  of  England  (1890),  vol.  i. 

THdKdLY,  IMRE  (Ememch),  Prince  (1657-1705), Hungarian 
statesman,  was  born  at  K6smark  on  the  25th  of  September 
1657.     He  lost   both  parents   while   still   a  child.     In    1670, 


fleeing  from  the  dangers  of  Upper  Hungary,  where  the  Protes- 
tants and  Imperialists  were  constantly  in  arms  against  each 
other,  he  took  refuge  with  his  kinsman  Michael  Teleki,  the  chief 
minister  of  Michael  Apafy,  prince  of  Transylvania.  Here  he 
came  into  contact  with'  the  Magyar  refugees,  who  had  great 
hopes  of  the  high-born,  high-gifted  youth  who  was  also  a 
fellow  sufferer,  a  large  portion  of  his  immense  estates  having 
been  confiscated  by  the  emperor.  The  discontent  reached  its 
height  when  Leopold  (Feb.  27,  1673)  suspended  the  Hun- 
garian constitution,  appointed  Johan  Caspar  Ampringen 
dictator,  deprived  450  Protestant  clergy  of  their  livings  and 
condemned  67  more  to  the  galleys.  Encouraged  by  promises 
of  help  from  Louis  XIV.,  the  Magyars  now  rose  prd  liheriatt 
et  justitia^  and  chose  the  youthful  Th5k6ly  as  their  l^der. 
The  war  began  in  1679.  Upper  Hungary  and  the  mining  towns 
were  soon  in  Th5k5ly*s  possession.  In  1681,  reinforced  by 
10,000  Transylvanians  and  a  Turkish  array  under  the  pasha  of 
Nagyvirad,  he  compelled  the  emperor  to  grant  an  armistice. 
On  the  i!5th  of  June  1682  he  married  Helen  Zrinyi,  the  widow 
of  Prince  Francis  R4k6czy  I.  Thbkoly's  distrust  of  the  emperor 
now  induced  him  to  turn  for  help  to  the  sultan,  who  recognized 
him  as  prince  of  Upper  Hungary  on  condition  that  he  paid  an 
annual  tribute  of  40,000  florins.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year 
Thokoly  captured  fortress  after  fortress  from  the  emperor  and 
extended  his  dominions  to  the  Waag.  He  refused,  however,  the 
title  of  king  offered  to  him  by  the  Turks.  At  the  two  Diets 
held  by  him,  at  Kassa  and  T&lya,  in  1683,  the  estates,  though 
not  uninfluenced  by  his  personal  charm,  showed  some  want  of 
confidence  in  him,  fearing  lest  he  might  sacrifice  the  national 
independence  to  the  Turkish  alliance.  They  refused  therefore 
to  grant  him  either  subsidies  or  a  lee€e  en  masse,  and  he  had  to 
take  what  he  wanted  by  force.  Th6k5ly  materially  assisted 
the  Turks  in  the  Vienna  campaign  of  1683,  and  shared  the  fate 
of  the  gigantic  Turkish  army.  The  grand  vizier  nevertheless 
laid  the  blame  of  the  failure  on  ThokSly,  who  thereupon  hastened 
to  Adrianople  to  defend  himself  before  the  sultan.  Shortly 
afterwards,  perceiving  that  the  Turkish  cause  was  now  lost, 
he  sought  the  mediation  of  Sobieski  to  reconcile  him  with  the 
emperor,  offering  to  lay  down  his  arms  if  Leopold  would  confirm 
the  religious  rights  of  the  Magyar  Protestants  and  grant  him, 
Thokoly,  the  thirteen  north-eastern  counties  of  Hungary  with 
the  title  of  prince,  Leopold  refused  these  terms  and  demanded 
an  unconditional  surrender.  Thfikbly  then  renewed  the  war. 
But  the  campaign  of  1685  was  a  series  of  disasters,  and  when 
he  sought  help  from  the  Turks  at  Nagyv&rad  they  seized  and 
sent  him  in  chains  to  Belgrade,  possibly  because  of  his  previous 
negotiations  with  Leopold,  whereupon  most  of  his  followers 
made  their  peace  with  the  emperor.  In  1686  Th6k5ly  was 
released  from  his  dungeon  and  sent  with  a  small  army  into 
Transylvania,  but  both  this  expedition  and  a  similar  one  in 
1688  ended  in  failure.  The  Turks  then  again  grew  suspicious 
of  him  and  imprisoned  him  a  second  time.  In  1690,  however, 
the  Turks  despatched  him  into  Transylvania  a  third  time  with 
16,000  men,  and  in  September  he  routed  the  united  forces  of 
General  Heister  and  Michael  Teleki  at  Zernest.  After  this 
great  victory  Th<5k6ly  was  elected  prince  of  Transylvania  by  the 
Kereszt^nymez  Diet,  but  could  only  maintain  his  position 
against  the  imperial  armies  with  the  utmost  difl5culty.  In 
1 69 1  he  quitted  Transylvania  altogether.  He  led  the  Turkish 
cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Slankamen,  and  in  fact  served  valiantly 
but  vainly  against  Austria  during  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
especially  distinguishing  himself  at  Zenta.  He  was  excluded 
by  name  from  the  amnesty  promised  to  the  Hungarian  rebels 
by  the  peace  of  Karlowitz  (Jan.  26,  1699),  After  one  more 
unsuccessful  attempt,  in  1700,  to  recover  his  principality,  he 
settled  down  at  Galata  with  his  wife.  From  the  sultan  he 
received  large  estates  and  the  title  of  count  of  Widdin.  He  was 
buried  in  the  great  Armenian  cemetery  at  Nicomedia,  but  in 
the  course  of  1906  his  relics  were  transferred  to  Hungary. 

See  Correspondence  of  Thokoly  Olung.),  ed.  by  Kalm&n  Thaly 
(Budapest,  1896);  V.  Fraknoi,  Papst  Innocenz  Xl.  utid  Un^arns 
Befreiung  von  de  Ttlrkenherrschaft  (Freiburg,    1902);   Memoirs  of 
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Emertc  Count  Teckely  (London,  1693);  Correspondence  of  Michael 
Teleki  (Hung.),  ed.  by  S.  Gergely  (Budapest,  1905-1906).  (K.  N.  B.) 

THOLOBATE  (Gr.  ^6Xos,  a  circular  structure,  dome,  and 
fidffLSf  a  base),  the  architectural  term  given  to  the  cylindrical 
drum  on  which  a  dome  is  raised.  In  the  earlier  Byzantine 
churches,  the  dome  rested  direct  on  the  pendentives  and  the 
windows  were  pierced  in  the  dome  itself;  in  later  examples, 
between  the  pendentive  and  the  dome  an  intervening  circular 
wall  was  built,  in  which  the  windows  were  pierced,  and  this  is 
the  type  which  was  universally  employed  by  the  architects  of 
the  Renaissance,  of  whose  works  the  best-known  examples  are 
those  of  St  Peter  at  Rome,  St  Paul's  in  London,  and  the  churches 
of  the  Invalides,  the  Val  de  Grace  and  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris. 

THOLOS  {06\os)t  the  term  given  in  Greek  architecture  to 
a  circular  building,  with  or  without  a  peristyle;  the  earliest 
examples  are  those  of  the  beehive  tombs  at  Mycenae  and  in 
other  parts  of  Greece,  which  were  covered  by  domes  built  in 
horizontal  courses  of  masonry.  The  Tholos  at  Epidaurus, 
built  by  Polydeitus  (c.  400  B.C.),  and  the  Tholos  at  Olympia, 
known  as  the  Philippeion,  are  tJhe  most  remarkable  examples, 
and  in  both  cases  were  covered  with  a  sloping  roof  and  not  with 
a  dome.    . 

THOLUCK,  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  GOTTREU  (1799-1877), 
German  Protestant  divine,  was  bom  at  Breslau,  on  the  30th  of 
March  1799.  He  received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  and 
university  of  his  native  town,  and  early  distinguished  himself  by 
great  versatility  of  mind  and  power  of  acquiring  languages.  A 
love  of  Oriental  languages  and  literature  led  him  to  exchange  the 
university  of  Breslau  for  that  of  Berlin,  that  he  might  study  to 
greater  advantage,  and  there  he  was  received  into  the  house  of  the 
Orientalist  Heinrich  Friedrich  von  Diez  (i 750-181 7)r  He  was 
introduced  to  pietistic  circles  in  Berlin,  and  came  specially  under 
the  influence  of  Baron  Hans  Ernst  von  Kottwitz  (i7S7~i843), 
who  became  his  "  spiritual  father,"  and  of  the  historian  Neander. 
Before  deciding  on  the  career  of  theological  professor,  he  had  in 
view  that  of  a  missionary  in  the  East.  Meanwhile  he  was  feeling 
the  influence  to  a  certain  degree  of  the  romantic  school,  and  of 
Schleiermacher  and  Hegel  too,  though  he  never  sounded  the 
depths  of  their  systems.  At  length,  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
he  finally  decided  to  adopt  the  academical  calling.  In  1821 
he  was  Privatdozeni  and  in  1823  became  professor  extraordi- 
nanus  of  theology  in  Berlin,  though  he  was  at  the  same  time 
active  in  the  work  of  home  and  foreign  missions.  He  lectured 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  theology,  apologetics  and  the 
history  of  the  church  in  the  i8th  century.  In  1821  appeared 
his  first  work,  Sufismus,  sive  iheosophia  Persarum  pantheistica] 
following  the  same  line  of  study  he  published  BliUensamnUung 
aus  der  morgenlandischen  Mysiik  (1825)  and  Speculative  Trini- 
tatslehre  des  sputeren  Orients  (1826).  His  weU-known  essay  on  the 
nature  and  moral  influence  of  heathenism  (1822)  was  published 
by  Neander,  with  high  commendation,  in  his  DenkwUrdigkeiten; 
and  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1824)  secured 
him  a  foremost  place  amongst  the  most  suggestive,  if  not  the 
most  accurate.  Biblical  interpreters  of  that  time.  Another 
work,  which  was  soon  translated  into  all  the  principal  European 
languages,  Die  wahre  Weihe  des  Zweifiers  (1823;  9th  ed.,  with  the 
title  Die  Lehre  von  der  SUnde  und  dem  Versohner,  1870),  the  out- 
come of  his  own  religious  history,  procured  for  him  the  position 
which  he.  ever  after  held  of  the  modern  Pietistic  apologist  of 
Evangelical  Christianity.  In  1825,  with  the  aid  of  the  Prussian 
government,  he  visited  the  libraries  of  England  and  Holland, 
and  on  his  return  was  appointed  (in  1826)  professor  ordinarius  of 
theology  at  Halle,  the  centre  of  German  rationalism,  where  he 
afterwards  became  preacher  and  member  of  the  supreme  consis- 
torial  council.  Here  he  made  it  his  aim  to  combine  in  a  higher 
unity  the  learning  and  to  some  extent  the  rationalism  of  J.  S. 
Semler  with  the  devout  and  active  pietism  of  A.  H.  Francke; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  theological  faculty  of  the 
university,  he  succeeded  in  changing  the  character  of  its  theology. 
This  he  effected  partly  by  his  lectures,  particularly  his  exegetical 
courses,  but,  above  all,  by  his  personal  influence  upon  the 
students,  and,  after  1833,  by  his  preaching.     His  theological 


position  was  that  of  a  mild  and  large-hearted  orthodoxy,  which 
laid  more  stress  upon  Christian  experience  than  upon  rigid 
dogmatic  belief.  On  the  two  great  questions  of  miiacles  and 
inspiration  he  made  great  concessions  to  modern  criticism  and 
philosophy.  The  battle  of  his  life  was  on  behalf  of  personal 
religious  experience,  in  opposition  to  the  externality  of  rational- 
ism, orthodoxy  or  sacramentarianism.  Karl  Schwarz  happily 
remarks  that,  as  the  English  apologists  of  the  i8th  century  were 
themselves  infected  with  the  poison  of  the  deists  whom  they 
endeavoured  to  refute,  so  Tholuck  absorbed  some  of  the  heresies 
of  the  rationalists  whom  he  tried  to  overthrow.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and 
few  men  were  more  widely  known  or  more  beloved  throughout 
the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe  and  America  than  he.  He 
died  at  Halle  on  the  loth  of  June  1877.  As  a  preacher,  Tholuck 
ranked  among  the  foremost  of  his  time.  As  a  teacher,  he  showed 
remarkable  sympathy  and  won  great  success.  As  a  thinker  he 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  endowed  with  great  creative 
power. 

After  his  commentaries  (on  Romans,  the  Gospel  of  John,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews)  and  several 
volumes  of  sermons,  his  best-known  books  are  Stunden  ckrisUicher 
Andachi  (1839;  8th  ed.,  1870),  intended  to  take  the  place  of  J.  H.  D. 
Zschokke  s  standard  rationalistic  work  with  the  same  title,  and  his 
reply  to  David  Strauss* s  Life  of  Jesus  {GlaubwUrdigkeit  der  evangeli- 
schen  Geschichte,  1837).  He  published  at  various  times  valuable 
contributions  towards  a  history  of  rationalism — Vorgeschichte  des 
Raiionalismus  (1853-1862),  Geschichte  des  Rationalismus  (1865),  i. 
and  a  number  of  essays  connected  with  the  history  of  theology 
and  especially  of  apologetics.  His  views  on  inspiration  were  indicated 
in  bis  work  Die  Propheten  und  ikre  Weissaeungen  (i860),  in  his  essay 
on  the  "  Alte  Inspirationslehre,"  in  Deutsche  Zeitschriftfur  christliche 
Wissenschaft  (1850),  and  in  his  Gesprdche  uher  die  vomehmsten 
Glaubensfrageti  der  Zeit  (1846;  2nd  ed.,  1867). 

He  also  contributed  many  articles  to  Herzog's  Realencyklopadie^ 
and  for  several  years  edited  a  journal  (1830- 1849),  Literarischer 
Anzeiger. 

See  Das  Leben  Tholucks,  by  L.  Witte  (2  vols.,  1884-1886);  A. 
Tholuck,  ein  Lehensdbriss,  by  M,  Kfthler  (1877),  and  the  same  author's 
art.  "Tholuck,"  in  Herzog's  Realencyklop&die;  "  Zur  Erinnerung 
an  Tholuck,"  by  C.  Siegfned,  Proiestanttsche  Kirchuitung  (1885), 
No.  A5,  and  1886,  No.  47 ;  Karl  Schwarz,  Zur  Geschichte  der  neuesten 
Theologie  (4th  ed.,  1869);  F.  W.  F.  Nippold's  Handbuch  der  neuesten 
Ktrchengeschichte;  cf.  Philip  Schaff,  Germany;  its  Universities , 
Theology  and  Religion  (1857),  and  the  article  in  the  AUgemeine 
deutsche  Biographie. 

THOMA«  HANS  (1839-  ),  German  painter,  was  bom  at 
Bernau  in  the  Black  Forest.  Having  started  life  as  a  painter 
of  clock-faces,  he  entered  in  1859  the  Carlsruhe  academy,  where 
he  studied  under  Schirmer  and  Des  Coudres.  He  subsequently 
studied  and  worked,  with  but  indifferent  success,  in  Diisseldorf, 
Paris,  Italy,  Munich  and  Frankfort,  until  his  reputation  became 
firmly  established  as  the  result  of  an  exhibition  of  some  thirty 
of  his  paintings  in  Munich.  In  spite  of  his  studies  under  various 
masters,  his  art  has  little  in  common  with  modem  ideas,  and  is 
formed  partly  by  his  early  impressions  of  the  simple  idyllic  life 
of  his  native  district,  partly  by  his  S)rmpathy  with  the  early 
German  masters — particularly  with  Altdorfer  and  Cranach. 
In  his  love  of  the  details  of  nature,  in  his  precise  (though  by  no 
means  faultless)  drawing  of  outline,  and  in  his  predilection  for 
local  colouring,  he  has  distinct  affinities  with  the  pre-Raphaelites. 
Many  of  his  pictures  have  found  their  way  into  two  private 
collections  in  Liverpool.  A  portrait  of  the  artist,  and  two 
subject  pictures,  "  The  Guardian  of  the  Valley  "  and  "  Spring 
Idyll,"  are  at  the  Dresden  Gallery;  "  Eve  in  Paradise  "  and 
"  The  Open  Valley  "  at  the  Frankfort  Museum.  Other  impor- 
tant pictiures  of  his  are  "  Paradise,"  "  Christ  and  Nicodemus," 
"  The  FUght  into  Egypt,"  "  Charon,"  "  Pietsl,"  "  Adam  and 
Eve,"  "  Solitude,"  "  Tritons,"  besides  many  landscapes  and 
portraits.  He  has  also  produced  numerous  lithographs  and  pen 
drawings,  and  some  decorative  mural  paintings,  notably  in  a 
caf6  at  Frankfort,  and  in  the  music  room  of  Mr  Pringsheimer's 
house  in  Munich. 

THOMAR,  a  town  of  central  Portugal,  in  the  district  of 
Santarem;  on  the  river  NabSo,  a  tributary  of  the  Zezere,  4  m. 
from  Paialvo  railway  station,  which  is  89  m.  N.E.  of  Lisbon 
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by  the  main  line  to  Oporto.  Pop.  (1900),  6888.  Thomar 
contains  examples  of  the  best  Portuguese  architecture  from  the 
1 2th  century  to  the  17th.  The  ruined  castle  of  the  Knights 
Templar,  given  to  that  order  in  1 159,  is  said  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Nabantia.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Templars, 
who  had  done  good  service  against  the  Moors,  King  Diniz  of 
Portugal  founded  the  Order  of  Christ  in  13 14.  The  convent 
palace  of  the  Knights  of  Christ  includes  a  church  and  cloister 
dating  from  the  12th  century,  two  cloisters  and  a  chapter-house 
added  in  the  15th  century  by  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  a 
very  &ne  i6th  century  church  built  in  the  Manoellian  or  Manue- 
line  style  by  Jo&o  de  Castilho,  to  which  the  older  church  served 
as  a  chancel,  and  other  buildings  erected  later.  The  convent 
contains  Flemish  and  Portuguese  paintings  of  the  i6th  centiuy, 
of  the  so-called  "  Grfto  Vasco  "  school.  Its  aqueduct,  3  m.  long, 
was  built  1 595-161 5.  Other  interesting  buildings  are  the 
churches  of  Santa  Maria  do  Olival,  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style 
in  1450  on  the  site  of  an  older  Templar  foundation;  S&o  Jo&o 
Baptista,  also  Gothic,  built  in  1490,  but  with  Manoellian  addi- 
tions; Nossa  Senhora  da  Congeig&o,  Renaissance  of  1579;  and 
the  palace  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  restored  in  the  i6th 
century  by  Queen  Catherine,  widow  of  John  III, 

THOMAS,  ST,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  The  synoptical 
Gospels  give  only  his  name,  associating  him  in  their  lists  with 
Matthew  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15);  in  Acts  i.  13  he 
is  coupled  with  Philip.  In  tlie  Gospel  of  John  (xi.  i6;  xiv.  5; 
XX.  24  seq.;  xxi.  2)  he  appears  in  a  characteristic  light,  full  of 
personal  devotion  and  ready  to  die  with  his  Master,  but  slow  to 
grasp  the  true  significance  of  the  personality  of  Jesus,  and 
incredulous  of  the  resurrection  till  direct  evidence  convinces 
him  of  its  truth  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  Divinity  of  his 
risen  Lord.  John  translates  the  Aramaic  name  or  surname 
Thomas  by  the  Greek  equivalent  Didymus  (twin).  Tradition 
has  it  that  he  was  the  twin  brother  of  a  sister  L3rsias  (his  parents 
being  Diophanes  and  Rhoa,  and  his  birthplace  Antioch;  "  XII. 
Apost.  Patriae,"  in  Ckran,  Pasch.  ii.  142),  or  of  a  brother  Eliezer 
{Ham,  Clem.  ii.  i),  or,  according  to  the  Syriac  Acta  Tkamae 
(ed.  Wright,  Eng.  trans,  pp.  1 55, 180),  of  Jesus  Himself.  The  last 
form  of  the  tradition  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  name  Judas 
Thomas,  which  he  bears  in  Edessene  legend  (cf .  Eusebius,  H.  £. 
i.  13,  10),  and  implies  the  identification  of  Thomas  with  Judas, 
the  brother  of  the  Lord.  The  most  ancient  tradition  makes 
Thomas  the  evangelist  of  Parthia  (Eus.  H.E.  iii.  i,  i);  and  at 
Edessa,  which  claimed  to  possess  his  bones,  it  was  related  that 
their  missionary  Addai  (Doctrine  of  Addaiy  ed.  PhiUips,  1876, 
p.  5),  whom  Eusebius  calls  Thaddaeus  (H.E.  i.  13),  was  sent  to 
them  by  him.  Later  tradition,  originating  with  the  Acta 
Thomae,  and  accepted  by  catholic  teachers  from  the  middle  of 
the  4th  century,  makes  him  proceed  to  India  and  there  suffer 
mart3atlom.  The  Indian  king  Gundaphar  of  the  Acta  is,  however, 
certainly  identical  with  the  historical  Gondophares,  whose 
dynasty  was  Parthian,  though  his  realm  included  regions 
loosely  reckoned  to  India.  The  Parthian  and  Indian  missions 
of  Thomas  may  perhaps  therefore  be  regarded  as  derived  from  a 
single  tradition,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  based  on 
any  historical  facts.  The  oldest  extant  tradition  is  that  St 
Thomas  did  not  suffer  martyrdom  at  all  (Heracleon  ap.  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  iv.  9).  The  best  investigation  of  the  traditions 
connecting  St  Thomas  with  India  is  that  by  W.  R.  Philipps 
(Indian  Antiquary ,  1903,  xxxii.  1-15,  145-160).  The  ingenious 
conjectures  of  von  Gutschmid  (N.  Rhein,  Mus.  xix.  161  seq.)  and 
Sylvain  L6vi  (Journ.  asiatique^  1897,  p.  27  seq.)  are  greatly 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  start  from  a  consideration 
of  the  names  in  their  original  Syriac  form.  Bishop  Medlycott's 
India  and  the  Apostle  Thomas  (1905)  is  wholly  uncritical. 

The  Acta  Thomae,  very  imperfectly  published  by  Thilo  (1823) 
and  Tischendorf  (1851),  have  been  edited  in  Greek  by  Bonnet 
(Leipzig,  1883,  2nd  ed.,  with  new  matter,  1903),  and  in  the  original 
Syriac.  with  an  English  translation,  by  W.  Wright  (Apocryphal 
Acts,  2  vols.,  London,  1871).  See  also  Lipsius,  Die  apocryphen 
Apostelgesch.,  ii.(2nd.  ed.)  423-425  (Brunswick) ;  F.C.  Burkitt  in  Journ. 
Theol.  St.  \.  280  seq.,  ii.  94.  The  Acta  are  said  by  Photius  to  be  a  part 
of  the    Ilcp^oi  r£a»  AroardXuP  of  the   Gnostic  Leucius   CharinuB, 


but  this  unknown  personage  is  to  be  thought  of  as  a  collector  of 
Gnostic  "  Acts  of  Apostles,"  rather  than  as  the  first  author.  In 
spite  of  extensive  Catholic  revision,  the  *'  Acts  of  Thomas  "  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  Syriac  Gnosticism.  Internal 
evidence  assigns  them  with  great  probability  to  the  school  of  Barde- 
sanes,  and  the  very  ancient  allegorical  Iwmn  about  the  soul  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Syriac  text  (p.  274  seq.,  Eng.  trans.,  p.  238  seq.)  is  per- 
haps by  Bardesanes  himself  (cf.  Noldeke  in  Z.D.M.G.,  1871,  p.  676). 
This  hymn  was  translated  into  the  Greek  Acta,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  work  (Bonnet,  pp.  210-224,  Anal.  hoUand.  xx.  158-164). 
It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  in  Syriac  literature,  and  has 


been  edited  separately  by  A.  A.  Bevan,  Texts  and  Studies,  v.  3 
(Cambridge,  1897).  A  metrical  English  version  is  given  in  F.  C. 
Burkitt's  Early  Eastern  Christianity,  p.  218  seq.  (London,  1904). 


(F.  C.  B.) 

"  Christians  of  St  Thomas  "  is  a  name  often  applied  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ancient  Christian  churches  of  southern  India,  which 
claim  him  as  their  first  founder,  and  honour  as  their  second 
founder  a  certain  bishop  named  Thomas,  who  is  said  to  have 
come  with  some  presbyters  from  Jerusalem  to  Malabar  in 
A.D.  345.^  According  to  their  tradition,  St  Thomas  went  from 
Malabar  to  Mylapur,  now  a  suburb  of  Madras,  where  the  shrine 
of  his  martyrdom,  rebuilt  by  the  Portuguese  in  1547,  still  stands 
on  Mt  St  Thomas,  and  where  a  miraculous  cross  is  shown 
with  a  Pahlavi  inscription  which  may  be  as  old  as  the  end  of  the 
7th  century.  We  know  from  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  that  there 
were  Christian  churches  of  Persian  (East-Syrian)  origin,  and 
doubtless  of  Nestorian  creed,  in  Ceylon,  in  Malabar,  and  at 
Caliana  (north  of  Bombay)  before  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
and  even  then  St  Thomas,  the  reputed  apostle  of  Persia,  may 
have  been  their  special  saint.  The  ancient  churches  of  southern 
India  never  died  out  or  wholly  lost  their  sense  of  connexion 
with  their  mother  church,  for  we  find  them  sending  deputies 
in  1490  to  the  Nestorian  patriarch  Simeon,  who  furnished  them 
with  bishops  (Assemani,  Bib.  <^.  iii.  i,  590  seq.).  Hard  pressed 
by  the  Moslems,  they  welcomed  the  approach  of  the  Portuguese, 
but  proved  by  no  means  tractable  to  efforts  to  bring  them  within 
the  Roman  obedience.  At  length  a  formal  union  with  Rome 
was  carried  through  in  the  synod  of  Diamper  (1599).  S3^ac 
was  to  remain  the  ecclesiastical  language,  but  the  service  books 
were  corrected  and  purified  from  error.  A  century  and  a  half 
of  foreign  Jesuit  rule  followed,  but  the  love  of  independence 
was  not  lost.  A  great  schism  took  place  in  1653,  and  of  200,000 
Christians  of  St  Thomas  only  400  remained  loyal  to  Rome, 
though  many  of  their  churches  were  soon  won  back  by  the 
Carmelites.  Those  who  remained  independent  fell  under  the 
influence  of  the  Jacobite  Mar  Gregorius,  styled  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  who  reached  Malabar  in  1665  as  an  emissary  from 
Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Antioch.  From  his  time  the  independent 
Christians  have  been  Jacobites,  the  counter-efforts  of  the  Nesto- 
rians  under  Mar  Gabriel,  bishop  of  Azerbaijan,  having  apparently 
come  to  nothing  after  his  death  in  1730.  Since  the  visit  of 
Claudius  Buchanan,  whose  Christian  Researches  in  Asia  (1811) 
excited  great  interest,  much  has  been  done  for  the  Christians 
of  South  India  by  English  missionary  effort,  and  Anglicans 
have  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the  clergy  of  the  inde- 
pendent native  church,  while  discouraging  dependence  on  the 
Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch. 

A  valuable  though  tedious  and  ill-arranged  history  of  the  Christians 
of  St  Thomas  is  that  by  W.  Germann,  Die  Kirche  dir  Thomaschristen, 
(Gtitersloh,  1877).  ^ee  also  La  Croze,  Histoire  du  christianisme 
aes  Indes  (The  Hague,  1724) ;  Alexius  de  Menezes,  Historia  ecclesiae 
malaharicae  (Latin  by  F.  Kaulin,  Rome,  1745)  (especially  for  the 
synod  of  Diamper);  Paulinus  a  S.  Bartholomaeo,  India  orientalis 
Christiana  (4to,  Rome,  1794);  Geoige  Milne  Rae,  The  Syrian  Church 
in  India  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1892). 

THOMAS  A  KEMPIS  (c.  1380-1471),  the  name  by  which  the 
Augustinian  canon  and  writer  Thomas  Hammerken  (Hammer- 
chen,  Malleolus)  is  commonly  known.  He  was  bom  in  1379 
or  1380  in  the  town  of  Kempen,  lying  about  15  miles  north-west 
of  Dtlsseldorf ,  in  one  of  the  many  patches  of  territory  between 

*  See  the  sketch  in  Syriac  of  the  history  of  the  church  of  Malabar 
printed  and  translated  by  Land,  Anecd.  Syr.  i.  24  seq.  It  was  sent 
to  Schaaf  at  Leiden  in  1720  by  Mar  Gabriel,  the  last  Nestorian  bishop 
in  Malabar  (see  Germann,  p.  542). 
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the  Meiise  and  the  Rhine  belonging  to  the  archiepiscopai  prin- 
cipality of  Cologne.  "  Ego  Thomas  Kempis,"  he  says  in  his 
chronicle  of  the  monastery  of  Mount  St  Agnes,  "  scholaris 
Daventriensis,  ex  diocesi  Coloniensi  natus."  His  father  was 
a  poor  hard- worked  peasant;  his  mother  "  ad  custodiam  rei 
domesticae  attenta,  in  opere  alacris,  in  victu  sobria,  in  potu 
abstemia,  in  verbo  pauca,  in  factis  pudica,"  as  her  son  fondly 
says,  kept  a  dame's  school  for  the  younger  children  of  the  town. 
John  and  Gertrude  Hammerken  had  two  sons,  John  and  Thomas, 
both  of  whom  found  their  way  to  Deventer,  and  thence  to 
ZwoUe  and  to  the  convent  of  Mount  St  Agnes.  Thomas  reached 
Deventer  when  he  was  barely  twelve  years  old,  was  taught 
by  a  dame  the  beginnings  of  his  learning,  and  in  a  few  months 
to  his  great  joy  entered  the  classes  of  Florentius  Radewyn. 
After  the  fashion  of  the  time  he  was  called  Thomas  from  Kempen, 
and  the  school  title,  as  was  often  the  case  then,  pushed  aside 
the  family  name.  Thomd^  Hammerken  was  forgotten;  Thomas 
i  Kempis  has  become  known  to  the  whole  Christian  world. 

This  school  at  Deventer  had  become  famous  long  before 
Thomas  k  Kempis  was  admitted  to  its  classes.  It  had  been 
founded  by  Gerhard  Grobt  (q.v,),  a  wealthy  burgher  who  had 
been  won  to  pious  living  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Ruys- 
broeck,  the  Flemish  mystic.  It  was  at  Deventer,  in  the  midst 
of  this  mystical  theology  and  hearty  practical  benevolence, 
that  Thomas  k  Kempis  was  trained.  Gerhard  Groot  v/as  his 
saintly  ideal.  Florentius  Radewyn  and  Gerhard's  other  early 
disciples  were  his  heroes;  their  presence  was  his  atmosphere, 
the  measure  of  their  lives  his  horizon.  But  he  was  not  like  them ; 
he  was  not  an  educational  reformer  like  Radewyn,  nor  a  man  of 
affairs  like  Gerhard.  He  liked  books  and  quiet  corners  all  his 
days,  he  says;  and  so,  when  conviction  of  sin  and  visions  of 
God's  grace  came  to  him  in  the  medieval  fashion  of  a  dream 
of  the  anger  and  forgiveness  of  the  Virgin,  Florentius  told  him 
that  a  monk's  life  would  suit  him  best,  advised  him  to  join  the 
Augustinian  order,  and  sent  him  to  Zwolle  to  the  new  convent 
of  Mount  St  Agnes,  where  his  brother  John  was  prior.  Thomas 
was  received  there  in  1399,  he  professed  the  vows  in  1407, 
received  priest's  orders  in  1413,  became  sub-prioi*  in  1425 
and  died  on  the  8th  of  August  1471,  being  ninety-one  years  old. 

The  convent  of  Mount  St  Agnes  was  poor,  and  most  of  the 
monks  had  to  earn  money  to  support  their  household  by  copying 
MSS.  Thomas  was  a  most  laborious  copyist:  missals,  books 
of  devotion  and  a  famous  MS.  Bible  were  written  by  him.  He 
also  wrote  a  large  number  of  original  writings,  tnost  of  them 
relating  to  the  convent  life,  which  was  the  only  life  he  knew. 
He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  monastery  and  several  biographies — 
the  Hfe  of  Gerhard  Groot,  of  Florentius  Radewyn,  of  a  Flemish 
lady  St  Louise,  of  Groot 's  original  disciples;  a  number  of  tracts 
on  the  monastic  life — The  Monk's  Alphabet,  The  Discipline 
of  Cloisters,  A  Dialogue  of  Novices,  The  Life  of  the  Good  Monk, 
The  Monk's  Epitaph,  Sermons  to  Novices,  Sermons  to  Monks, 
The  SoUtary  Life,  On  Silence,  On  Poverty,  Humility  and  Patience; 
two  tracts  for  young  people — A  Manual  of  Doctrine  for  the 
Young,  and  A  Manual  for  Children',  and  books  for  edification — 
On  True  Compunction,  The  Garden  of  Roses,  The  Valley  of 
Lilies,  The  Consolation  of  the  Poor  and  the  Sick,  The  Faithful 
Dispenser^  The  Soul's  Soliloquy,  The  Hospital  qf  the  Poor,  He 
also  left  behind  him  three  collections  of  sermons,  a  number  of 
letters,  some  hymns  and  the  famous  Imifatio  Christi  (though 
his  authorship  of  this  has  been  disputed).  These  writings  help 
us  to  see  the  man  and  his  surroundings,  and  contemporary 
pious  records  make  him  something  more  than  a  shadow.  We 
see  a  real  man,  but  a  man  helpless  anywhere  save  in  the  study 
or  in  the  convent — a  little  fresh-coloured  man,  with  soft  brown 
eyes,  who  had  a  habit  of  stealing  away  to  his  cubiculum  whenever 
the  conversation  became  too  lively;  somewhat  bent,  for  it  is 
on  record  that  he  stood  upright  when  the  psalms  were  chanted, 
and  even  rose  on  his  tiptoes  with  his  face  turned  upwards; 
genial,  if  shy,  and  occasionally  given  to  punning,  as  when  he 
said  that  he  preferred  Psalmi  to  Salmoties;  a  man  who  perhaps 
led  the  most  placid  uneventful  life  of  all  men  who  ever  wrote  a 
book  or  scribbled  letters.    It  was  not  that  he  lived  in  uneventful 


times:  it  is  impossible  to  select  a  stormier  period  of  European 
history,  or  a  period  when  the  stir  of  the  times  made  its  way 
so  well  into  the  obscurest  corners.  Bohemia,  Huss  leading, 
was  ablaze  in  revolt  at  one  end  of  Europe;  France  and  England, 
then  France  and  Burgundy,  were  at  death-grips  at  the  other. 
Two  popes  anathematized  each  other  from  Avignon  and  from 
Rome,  and  zealous  churchmen  were  at  their  wit's  end  to  concoct 
ways  and  means,  by  general  councils  of  Constance  and  Basel 
and  otherwise,  to  restore  peace  to  a  distracted  church,  and  to 
discipline  the  clergy  into  decent  living.  But  Thomas  knew 
nothing  about  all  this.  He  was  intent  on  his  copying,  on  his 
little  books,  and  on  his  quiet  conversations.  His  very  bio- 
graphies are  colourless.  He  had  not  even  the  common  interest 
in  the  little  world  coming  up  to  the  convent  gate  which  most 
monks  may  be  supposed  to  have.  His  brethren  made  him 
oeconomiae  prefect  us,  but  he  was  too  "  simple  in  worldly  affairs  " 
and  too  absent-minded  for  the  post,  and  so  they  deposed  him 
and  made  him  sub-prior  once  more.  And  yet  it  is  this  placid 
kindly  fresh^coloured  old  man  who  has  come  down  to  us  as 
the  author  of  that  book  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  which  has  been 
translated  into  more  languages  than  any  other  book  save  the 
Bible,  and  which  has  moved  the  hearts  of  so  many  men  of  all 
nations,  characters  and  conditions  of  life. 

On  the  controversy  as  to  the  author  of  the  Imitaiio,  see  the  article 
Imitation  of  Christ.  See  also  James  Williams,  Thomas  of  Kempen 
(1910).  The  classical  edition  of  the  works  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  by 
Sommalius — Thomas  Malleoli  d  Kempis  opera  omnia  (3  vols,  in  i, 
1607) — has  been  many  times  reprinted.  A  critical  edition  in  8  vols, 
by  M.  J.  Pohl,  has  also  been  undertaken.  The  best  accounts  in  Eng- 
lish of  Thomas  k  Kempis  are  those  by  S.  Kettlewell  (1882)  and  F.  R. 
Cruise  (1887),  written  from  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  stand- 
points respectively.  A  penny  tract  by  F.  R.  Cruise,  entitled  Outline 
of  the  Life  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  (1904),  contains  substantially  all 
that  is  known  concerning  him.  (T.  M.  L.) 

THOMAS  (d.  hoc),  archbishop  of  York,  was  a  native  of 
Bayeux,  and  is  usually  called  Thomas  of  Bayeux.  His  father 
was  a  priest  named  Osbert,  and  Samson,  bishop  of  Worcester 
from  1086  until  his  death  in  May  ma,  was  his  brother.  Owing 
largely  to  the  generosity  of  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  Thomas 
studied  in  France,  Germany  and  Spain  and  became  known  as  a 
scholar;  then  he  became  one  of  Bishop  Odo's  officials  and  after 
1066  one  of  William  the  Conqueror's  chaplains,  or  secretaries. 
In  1070  he  succeeded  Aldred  as  archbishop  of  York,  but  declining 
to  promise  obedience  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lanfranc, 
the  latter  prelate  refused  to  consecrate  him.  King  William, 
however,  induced  him  to  submit  and  he  was  consecrated,  but 
his  profession  of  obedience  was  to  Lanfranc  personally  and  not 
to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  In  107 1  both  archbishops 
travelled  to  Rome  for  their  palls  and  while  there  Thomas  wished 
Pope  Alexander  II.  to  decree  the  equality  of  the  sees  of  Canter- 
bury and  York.  The  pope,  however,  referred  the  dispute  to  a 
council  of  English  prelates,  and  this  met  at  Windsor  at  Whitsun- 
tide 1072.  It  was  then  decided  that  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  the  superior  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  who  had  no 
rights  south  of  the  Humber,  but  whose  provinc5e  included  Scot- 
land. But  this  decision  did  not  put  a  period  to  the  dispute.  It 
broke  out  again,  and  in  1092  and  again  in  1093  Thomas  protested 
against  what  he  regarded  as  infringements  of  his  archiepiscopal 
rights.  The  first  of  these  occasions  was  over  the  dedication 
of  the  cathedral  built  by  Remigius  at  Lincoln  and  the  second 
was  over  the  consecration  of  St  Anselm  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury.  In  iioo,  during  Anselm 's  exile,  Thomas 
reached  London  too  late  to  crown  Henry  I.,  the  ceremony 
having  been  hurriedly  performed  by  Maurice,  bishop  of  London, 
but  his  anger  at  this  slight  was  soon  appeased.  He  died  at 
York  on  the  i8th  of  November  rioo.  Thomas  rebuilt  the 
minster  at  York,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  an  excellent 
archbishop;  he  knew  something  of  church  music  and  wrote 
hymns. 

Thomas  had  a  nephew,  Thomas,  the  son  of  his  brother  Samson, 
who  was  also  archbishop  of  Yoi'k.  .  The  younger  Thomas  became 
archbishop  in  11 08  and  like  his  uncle  he  refused  to  promise  obedi- 
ence to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  liis  consecration  was  then 
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delayed  and  the  dispute  was  still  unsettled  when  St  Anselm 
died  in  April  1109.  Henry  I.  and  his  bishops  then  decided 
against  Thomas,  who  was  forced  to  make  the  necessary  promise 
and  was  consecrated  in  London  in  June  1109.  He  died  at 
Beverley  on  the  24th  of  February  11 14. 

THOMAS*  sumamed  Magister  (i.e.  offidorum),^  also  known  as 
a  monk  by  the  name  Theodulos  Monachos,  a  native  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  Byzantine  scholar  and  grammarian  and  con£dential 
adviser  of  Andronicus  II.  (1282-13 28).  His  chief  work,  'EicXott) 
'OvofjL6.T<av  Koi  ^VritihTCdv  *kTrudu)P,  is  a  collection  of  selected 
Attic  words  and  phrases,  partly  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
compiled  as  a  help  to  Greek  composition  from  the  works  of 
Phrynichus,  Ammonius,  Herodian  and  Moeris.  He  also  wrote 
scholia  on  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  (with  life),  and  three 
of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes;  the  scholia  on  Pindar,  attributed 
to  him  in  two  MSS.,  are  now  assigned  to  Demetrius  Triclinius. 
His  speeches  and  letters  consist  partly  of  declamations  on  the 
usual  sophistical  themes,  partly  deal  with  contemporary  histo- 
rical events:  an  argument  between  the  fathers  of  Cynegirus  and 
Callimachus  (two  Athenians  who  fell  at  Marathon)  as  to  which 
had  the  better  claim  to  have  the  funeral  oration  pronounced 
over  him  first;  a  discussion  on  the  duties  of,  a  king  and  of  his 
subjects;  a  defence  of  the  Byzantine  general  Chandrenos 
addressed  to  the  emperor;  a  letter  on  the  cruelties  of  the  Catalans 
and  Turks  in  Thessaly  and  Macedonia;  a  congratulatory  letter 
to  Theodorus  Metochita;  a  panegyric  on  the  king  of  Cyprus. 

Editions  of  the  *^KKrHl  by  F.  Ritschl  (1832),  C.  JacobiU  (1833) 
and  C.  D.  Beck  (1836);  other  works  in  J.  P.  Migne,  Pairologia 

fraeca,  cxlv. ;  sae  also  C.  Krumbacher,  GeschichU  der  byzantindschen 
Alter atur  (1897). 

THOMAS  OF  CELANO,  Franciscan  friar  and  disciple  and 
biographer  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi.  Bom  at  Celano  in  the 
Abruzzi,  he  joined  St  Francis  probably  about  12 14,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  band  of  friars  who  went  into 
Germany.  He  was  commissioned  by  Gregory  IX.  to  write  the 
Life  of  St  Francis,  and  in  1229  he  completed  the  First  Legend] 
in  1247  at  the  command  of  the  minister  general  he  composed 
the  Second  Legend,  and  a  few  years  later  the  Tract  on  the 
Miracles  of  St  Francis.  He  also  composed  in  1255  the  Legend 
of  St  Clare;  and  he  is  one  of  those  to  whom  the  sequence  Dies 
irae  is  attributed. 

Thomas  of  Celano's  writings  on  St  Francis  have  been  critically 
edited  by  E.  d'Alengon  in  1906;  the  value  of  this  work  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  critical  opinion  is  veering  round  to  the  view  that 
Thomas  of  Celano  is  the  best  authority  for  the  life  of  the  saint 
(see  "  Note  on  the  Sources,"  auppended  to  article  Francis  of  Assisi). 

An  English  translation  {The  Lives  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi  by 
Brother  Thomas  of  Celano)  by  A.  G.  Ferrers  Howell  appeared  in  1908. 
All  that  is  known  of  Thomas  of  Celano  is  brought  together  in  Edouard 
d'Alengon's  Prolegomena;  see  also  introduction  to  Ferrers  Howell's 
translation.  (E.  C.  B.) 

THOMAS  OF  BRCELDOUNE,  called  also  The  Rhymer,  and 
sometimes  given  the  surname  of  Learmont  (/.  ?  12 20-?  1297), 
poet  and  prophet  in  the  legendary  literature  of  Scotland.  The 
historical  person  of  that  name  figures  in  two  charters  of  the  13  th 
century,  and  from  these  it  appears  that  he  owned  lands  in 
Erceldoune  (now  Earlstoun),  in  Berwickshire,  which  were  made 
over  by  his  son  and  heir  on  the  2nd  of  November  1294  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Soltra  (or  Soutra)  on  the 
b-vrders  of  the  same  county.  This  would  seem  to  imply  that 
Thomas  the  Rhymer  was  sdready  dead,  but  J.  A,  H.  Murray, 
who  edited  The  Romance  and  Prophecies  (E.E.T.S.,  1875),  thinks 
that  he  was  living  three  years  later  in  a  Cluniac  priory  in 
Ayrshire.  He  figures  in  the  works  of  Barbour  and  Harry  the 
Minstrel  as  the  sympathizing  contemporary  of  their  heroes,  and 
Walter  Bower,  who  continued  the  Scotichronicon  of  Fordun, 
tells  how  he  prophesied  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  in  1285. 
Barbour  makes  the  bishop  of  St  Andrews  in  1306  express  a  hope 
that  a  prophecy  of  Thomas  referring  to  Bruce  will  come  true; 
and  Wyntoun  says  that  he  foretold  the  battle  of  Kilblane.  In 
the  folk-lore  of  Scotland  his  name  is  associated  with  nuhierous 
fragments  of  verse  of  a  gnomic  and  prophetic  character.    The 

^  For  the  duties  of  this  important  office,  see  J.  B.  Bury,  Later 
Roman  Empire  (1889),  i.  45. 
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romance  of  Thomas  and  the  elf-queen  was  attributed  to  Ercel- 
doune by  Robert  Mann3nig  de  Brunne,  but  the  earliest  text,  in 
the  Auchinleck  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  library,  Edinburgh,  is  in 
a  dialect  showing  southern  forms,  and  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  century.  It  may  be  based  on  a  genuine  work  of 
Thomas,  a  version  by  him  of  the  widely  diffused  Tristan  Saga. 
This  text  was  published  in  1804  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  was  by 
him  assigned  to  the  Rhymer.  The  most  widely  accepted 
opinion  is  that  it  is  a  translation  of  a  French  original.  The 
Rhymer's  lands  at  Earlstoun  are  still  identified.  In  1840  died 
the  last  of  a  famOy  named  Learmont,  which  claimed  descent 
from  the  poet.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Russian  poet  Michael 
Lermontov  claimed  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  as  his  ancestor. 

See  T.  A.  H.  Murray's  edition  of  The  Romance  and  Prophecies 
(E.E.T.S.,  1875);  Brandl's  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  (Berlin,  1880), 
and  Kolbing's  Die  nordische  und  die  englische  Version  der  Tristransage 
(Heilbronn,a882) ;  also  McNeill's  Sir  Trisirem  (S.T.S.,  1886) ;  Lumby% 
Early  Scottish  Prophecies  (E.E.T.S.,  1870),  and  the  reprint  of  the 
Whole  Prophesie  of  Scotland  (1603)  by  the  Bannatyne  Club  (1833). 

THOMAS  OP  MARGA,  a  Nestorian  bishop  and  author  of  an 
important  monastic  history  in  Syriac,  who  flourished  in  the 
9th  century  a.d.  He  was  bom  early  in  the  century,  probably 
of  Persian  parents,  in  the  region  of  Salakh  to  the  north-east  of 
Mosul.  As  a  young  man  he  became  in  832  a  monk  of  the  famous 
Nestorian  monastery  of  Beth  'Abh€,  which  was  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Great  Zab  with  one  of  its  tributaries, 
about  25  m.  due  east  of  Mosul.  A  few  years  later  he  was  acting 
as  secretary  to  Abraham,  who  had  been  abbot  of  Beth  'Abh6, 
and  was  catholicus  (patriarch)  of  the  Nestorians  from  837  to 
850.  At  some  date  diuing  these  13  years  Thomas  was  promoted 
by  Abraham  to  be  bishop  of  MargS,  a  diocese  in  the  same  district 
as  Beth  'Abhe,  and  afterwards  he  was  further  advanced  to  be 
a  metropolitan  of  Beth  Garmai,  a  district  farther  to  the  south- 
east in  the  mountains  which  border  the  Tigris  basin.  It  was 
during  the  period  of  his  life  at  Beth  'Abhg  and  his  bishopric 
that  he  composed  The  Book  of  Governors ,  which  is  in  the  main  a 
history  of  his  own  monastery,  but  includes  lives  of  holy  men  in 
other  parts  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  regions  east  of  the  Tigris. 
The  work  was  probably  planned  in  imitation  of  the  famous 
Paradise  of  Palladius,  the  history  of  Egyptian  monastidsm 
which  had  become  well  known  to  Syriac-speaking  Christians  in 
the  version  of  'AnSn-IshS'  (6th  century). 

The  Book  of  Governors  has  been  edited  with  an  English  translation 
and  a  copious  introduction  by  E.  W.  Budge  (2  vols.,  London,  1893), 
who  claims  that  '*  it  occupies  a  unique  position  in  Syriac  literature, 
and  it  fully  deserves  the  veneration  witn  which  it  has  been  and  is 
still  regarded  by  all  classes  of  Nestorians  to  whom  it  is  known." 
It  ^ives  a  detailed  history  of  the  great  monastery  of  Beth  'SbhS 
during  its  three  centuries  of  existence  down  to  the  author's  time.  It 
is  full  of  interesting  narratives  of  saintly  men  told  in  a  naive  and 
candid  sprit,  and  it  throws  much  light  on  the  history  of  Christianity 
in  the  Persian  dominions.  There  is  a  later  edition  by  P.  Bedjan 
(Paris,  1901).  (N.  M.) 

THOMAS,  ARTHUR  GORING  (1850-1892),  English  musical 
composer,  was  the  yoimgest  son  of  Freeman  Thomas  and  Amelia, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Frederick.  He  was  bom  at  Ratton 
Park,  Sussex,  on  the  20th  of  November  1850,  and  educated  at 
Haileybury  College.  He  was  intended  for  the  Civil  Service, 
but  delicate  health  interfered  with  his  studies,  and  in  1873  ^^ 
went  to  Paris  to  cultivate  the  musical  talent  he  had  displayed 
from  an  early  age.  Here  he  studied  for  two  years  with  £mile 
Durand.  In  1875  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1877  entered 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  for  three  years  he  studied 
under  EbcnezerProut  and  Arthur  Sullivan,  winning  twice  the 
Lucas  medal  for  composition.  At  a  later  period  he  received 
some  instruction  in  orchestration  from  Max  Bruch.  His  first 
published  composition  was  a  song,  "  Le  Roi  Henri,"  which 
appeared  in  187 1.  An  early  comic  opera,  Don  Braggadocio 
(libretto  by  his  brother,  C.  I.  Thomas),  was  apparently  un- 
finished; some  of  the  music  in  it  was  afterwards  used  for 
The  Golden  Web,  A  selection  from  his  second  opera.  The  Light 
of  the  Harem  (libretto  by  Clifford  Harrison),  was  performed 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  on  the  7th  of  November  1879, 
with  such  success  that  Carl  Rosa  commissioned  him  to  write 
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Esmeralda  (libretto  by  T.  Marzials  and  A.  Randegger),  which  was 
produced  at  Drury  Laae  on  the  26th  of  March  1883.  Two  years 
later  it  was  given  (in  German)  at  Cologne  and  Hamburg,  and  in 
1890  (in  French)  at  Covent  Garden.  On  the  i6th  of  April  1885 
Rosa  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Thomas's  fourth  and  best  opera, 
Nadeshda  (libretto  by  Julian  Sturgis),  a  German  version  of 
which  was  given  at  Breslau  in  1890.  A  fifth  opera,  The  Golden 
Web  (libretto  by  F.  Corder  and  B.  C.  Stephenson),  slighter 
than  its  predecessors,  was  produced  (after  the  composer's  death) 
at  Liverpool,  Feb.  15,  and  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  London,  Mar.  11, 
1893.  Besides  these  dramatic  works  Thomas's  chief  composi- 
tions were  a  psalm,  *'  Out  of  the  Deep,"  for  soprano  solo  and 
chorus  (London,  1878);  a  choral  ode,  "  The  Sim  Worshippers  " 
(Norwich,  1881),  and  a  suite  de  ballet  for  orchestra  (Cambridge, 
1887).  A  cantata.  The  Swan  and  the  Skylark,  was  found  in 
pianoforte  score  among  his  MSS.  after  his  death:  it  was  orches- 
trated by  C.  Villiers  Stanford,  and  produced  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1894.  His  minor  compositions  include  over  loo- 
songs  and  duets.  In  1891  Thomas  became  engaged  to  be 
married;  shortly  afterwards  he  showed  signs  of  mental  disease, 
and  his  career  came  to  a  tragic  end  on  the  20th  of  March  1892. 
He  was  buried  in  Finchley  cemetery.  Goring  Thomas  occupies 
a  distinct  place  among  English  composers  of  the  19th  century. 
His  music,  which  shows  traces  of  his  early  French  training, 
reveals  a  great  talent  for  dramatic  composition  and  a  real  gift 
of  refined  and  beautiful  melody.  Personally  the  most  amiable 
of  men,  he  was  most  critical  of  his  own  work,  never  attempting 
anything  for  which  he  felt  he  was  unfitted,  and  constantly 
revising  and  rewriting  his  compositions.  (W.B.S.*) 

THOMAS,  CHARLES  LOUIS  AMBROISE  (1811-1896),  French 
musical  composer,  was  bom  at  Metz  on  the  5th  of  August  1811. 
He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  won  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome  in  1832.  Five  years  later  (in  1837)  his  first  opera, 
La  Double  Schelle,  was  produced  at  the  Op6ra  Comique.  For 
the  next  five-and-twenty  years  Thomas's  productivity  was 
incessant,  and  most  of  his  operatic  works  belonging  to  this 
period  enjoyed  an  ephemeral  popularity.  A  few  of  these  are 
still  occasionally  heard  on  the  continent,  such  as  Le  Catd  (1849), 
Le  Songe  d^une  nuit  d'iU  (1850),  PsychS  (1857).  The  overture  to 
Raymond  (1851)  has  remained  popular.  So  far  the  composer's 
operatic  career  had  not  been  marked  by  any  overwhelming 
success.  He  occupied  a  place  among  the  recognized  purveyors 
of  operas  in  the  French  capital,  but  could  scarcely  claim  to 
having  achieved  European  renown.  The  production  of  Mignon 
at  the  Op6ra  Comique  in  1866,  however,  at  once  raised  Ambroise 
Thomas  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  foremost  French  composers. 
Goethe's  touching  tale  had  very  happily  inspired  the  musician; 
Mme  Galli  Mari6,  the  original  interpreter  of  the  title-r61e, 
had  modelled  her  conception  of  the  part  upon  the  well-known 
picture  by  Ary  Scheffer,  and  Mignon  at  once  took  the  fancy  of 
the  public,  its  success  being  repeated  all  over  the  continent. 
It  has  since  remained  one  of  the  most  popular  operas  belonging 
to  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century.  Thomas  now  attempted 
to  turn  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  to  operatic  accoimt.  His  opera 
of  that  name  was  produced  with  success  at  the  Paris  Op6ra  in 
1868,  where  it  enjoyed  a  long  vogue.  If  the  music  is  scarcely 
adequate  to  the  subject,  it  neverthdess  contains  some  of  the 
composer's  best  work.  The  scene  of  the  esplanade  is  genuinely 
dramatic,  the  part  of  Ophelia  is  poetically  conceived,  and  the 
ballet  music  is  very  brilliant.  Ambroise  Thomas's  last  opera, 
Franqoise  de  Rimini,  was  given  at  the  Op^ra  in  1882,  but  has 
not  maintained  itself  in  the  ripert&lre.  Seveir  years  later  La 
Temptte,  sl  ballet  founded  on  Shakespeare's  play,  was  produced 
at  the  same  theatre.  Ambroise  Thomas  succeeded  Auber  as 
director  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1871.  His  music  is  often 
distinguished  by  refined  touches  which  reveal  a  sensitive  mind, 
and  there  is  a  distinct  element  of  poetry  in  his  Mignon  and 
Hamlet,  two  operas  that  should  suffice  to  keep  the  composer's 
memory  green  for  some  time  to  come.  He  died  on  the  12th  of 
February  1896.  (A,  He.) 

THOMAS,  OEOROE  (c.  1756-1802),  British  miliury  adventurer 
in  India.    Thomas  was  bom  of  poor  parentage  in  Ireland  in 


1756,  deserted  from  the  British  Navy  in  Madras,  and  made  his 
way  north  to  Delhi,  where  he  took  service  under  the  begum 
Samru  of  Sardhana.  Supplanted  in  her  favour  by  a  Frenchman, 
he  transferred  his  allegiance  to  Appa  Rao,  a  Mahratta  chieftain, 
and  subsequently  set  up  an  independent  kingdom  of  his  own 
in  Hariana  with  his  capital  at  Hansi.  Thomas  was  a  man  of 
great  personal  strength  and  daring,  and  considerable  military 
genius.  In  the  turmoil  of  falling  kingdoms  in  the  India  of  that 
day  his  sword  was  always  at  the  service  of  the  highest  bidder; 
but  he  had  the  virtues  of  his  profession — he  never  betrayed  an 
employer,  was  kind  and  generous  to  his  soldiers,  and  was  always 
ready  to  succour  a  woman  in  distress.  He  cherished  dreams 
of  conquering  the  Punjab,  and  fought  one  of  his  best  campaigns 
against  the  Sikh  chiefs;  but  he  was  finally  defeated  and  captured 
by  Sindhia's  army  under  General  Perron  (q.v.).  His  iron 
constitution  was  broken  by  exposure  and  excessive  drinking^ 
and  he  died  on  his  way  down  the  Ganges  on  the  22nd  of  August 
1802. 

See  Francklin,  Military  Memoirs  of  Mr  George  Thomas  (1803); 
Compton,  Military  Adventurers  of  Hindustan  (1892). 

THOMAS,  OEORGE  HENRY  (1816-1870),  American  general, 
was  bom  in  Southampton  county,  Virginia,  on  the  31st  of  July 
18 16.  Graduating  from  West  Point  in  1840,  he  served  as  an 
artilleiy  subaltern  in  the  war  against  the  Seminole  Indians 
in  Florida  (1841),  and  in  the  Mexican  War  at  the  battles  of 
Fort  Brown,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista, 
receiving  three  brevets  for  distinguished  ^dlantry  in  action. 
From  1851  to  1854  he  was  an  instructor  at  West  Point.  In 
1855  he  was  appointed  by  Jefferson  Davis,  then  secretary  of 
war,  a  major  of  the  2nd  Cavalry.  His  regimental  superiors 
were  A.  S.  Johnston,  R.  E.  Lee  and  Hardee.  All  three  resigned 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and  Thomas  was  long  in  doubt 
as  to  his  duty.  He  finally  decided  to  adhere  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  promoted  in  rapid  succession  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  colonel  in  the  regular  army,  and  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers.  In  command  of  an  independent  force  in  eastern 
Kentucky,  on  the  19th  of  January  1862,  he  attacked  the  Con- 
federate General  Zollicoffer  at  Mill  Springs,  and  completely 
routed  him,  gaining  by  vigorous  attack  and  relentless  pursuit 
the  first  important  Union  victory  in  the  West.  He  served 
under  Buell  and  was  offered,  but  refused,  the  chief  command 
in  the  anxious  days  before  the  battle  of  Perryville.  Under 
Rosecrans  he  was  engaged  at  Stone  River  and  was  in  charge 
of  the  most  important  part  of  the  manoeuvring  from  Decherd 
to  Chattanooga.  At  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  (q.v.)  on  the 
19th  of  September  1863  he  achieved  great  distinction,  his 
firmness  on  that  disastrous  field,  where  he  gained  the  name  of 
'^  The  Rock  of  Chickamauga,"  being  all  that  saved  a  terrible 
defeat  from  becoming  a  hopeless  rout.  He  succeeded  Rose- 
crans in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  shortly  before 
the  great  victory  of  Chattanooga  {q.v,),  in  which  Thomas  and 
his  army  played  a  most  conspicuous  part,  his  divisions  under 
Sheridan,  Wood  and  Baird  carrying  Missionary  Ridge  in  superb 
style.  In  Sherman's  advance  through  Georgia  in  the  spring  of 
1864,  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  numbered  over  60,000  men 
present  for  duty.  Thomas  handled  these  with  great  skill  in 
all  the  engagements  and  flanking  movements  from  Chattanooga 
to  Atlanta.  When  J.  B.  Hood  broke  away  from  Atlanta  in  the 
autumn  of  1864,  menaced  Sherman's  long  line  of  communica- 
tions and  endeavoured  to  force  Sherman  to  follow  him,  Sherman 
determined  to  abandon  his  communications  and  march  to  the 
sea,  leaving  to  Thomas  the  difficult  task  of  dealing  with  Hood. 
Thomas  hastened  back  with  a  comparatively  small  force, 
racing  with  Hood  to  reach  NashviDe,  where  he  was  to  receive 
reinforcements.  At  the  battle  of  Franklin  on  the  30th  of 
November  1864,  a  large  part  of  Thomas's  force,  under  command 
of  Schofield,  checked  Hood  long  enough  to  cover  the  concentra- 
tion at  Nashville  (q.v.).  Here  Thomas  had  to  organize  his 
force,  which  was  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  West  and  included 
many  yoimg  troops  and  even  quartermaster's  employes.  He 
declined  to  attack  until  his  army  was  ready  and  the  ice  which 
covered  the  ground  had  melted  sufiiciently  to  enable  his  men 
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to  move.  The  whole  of  the  North,  and  even  General  Grant 
himself,  were  impatient  of  the  delay.  General  Logan  was  sent 
with  an  order  to  supersede  Thomas,  and  soon  afterwards  Grant 
left  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  take  command  in  person.  Before 
either  arrived  Thomas  made  his  attack  (December  I5th-i6th, 
1864)  and  inflicted  on  Hood  the  most  crushing  defeat  sustained 
in  the  open  field  by  any  army  on  either  side  in  the  whole  war. 
Hood's  army  was  completely  ruined  and  never  again  appeared 
on  the  field.  For  this  brilliant  victory  Thomas  was  made  a 
major-general  in  the  regular  army  and  received  the  thanks  of 
Congress.  After  the  termination  of  the  Civil  War  he  commanded 
military  departments  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  until  1869, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  command  the  division  of  the  Pacific 
with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco.  He  died  there  of  apoplexy, 
while  writing  an  answer  to  an  article  criticizing  his  military 
career,  on  the  28th  of  March  1870. 

Thomas  was  beloved  by  his  soldiexs,  for  whom  he  always  had 
a  fatherly  solicitude.  He  was  a  man  of  solid  rather  than 
brilliant  attainments;  he  remained  in  the  army  all  bis  life,  and 
never  had  any  ambitions  outside  of  it;  the  nickname  of  "  Slow 
Trot  Thomas  "  given  him  by  the  cadets  at  West  Point  character- 
ized him  physically  and  mentally;  his  mind  acted  deliberately, 
and  his  temperament  was  somewhat  sluggish;  but  his  judgment 
was  accurate,  his  knowledge  of  his  profession  was  complete 
in  every  detail,  and  when  he  had  finally  grasped  a  problem, 
and  the  time  arrived  for  action,  he  struck  his  blow  with  extra- 
ordinary vigour  and  rapidity.  The  only  two  battles  in  which 
he  was  in  chief  command — Mill  Springs  and  Nashville,  one  at 
the  beginning  and  the  other  near  the  end  of  the  war — ^were  signal 
victories,  without  defect  and  above  criticism.  His  service  during 
the  intervening  three  years  of  almost  incessant  conflict  and 
manoeuvring  was  marked  by  loyal  obedience  to  his  superiors, 
skilful  command  of  his  subordinates,  and  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  every  task  entrusted  to  him. 

THOMAS,  ISAIAH  (i  749-1 831),  American  printer,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  19th  of  January  1749.  He  was 
apprenticed  in  1755  to  Zechariah  Fowle,  a  Boston  printer, 
with  whom,  after  working  as  a  printer  in  Halifax,  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  he  formed 
a  partnership  in  1770.  He  issued  in  Boston  the  Massachusetts 
Spy  three  times  each  week,  then  (under  his  sole  ownership) 
as  a  semi-weekly,  and  beginning  in  1 771,  as  a  weekly  which  soon 
espoused  the  Whig  cause  and  which  the  government  tried  to 
suppress.  On  the  i6th  of  April  1775  (three  days  before  the 
battle  of  Concord,  in  which  he  took  part)  he  took  his  presses 
and  types  from  Boston  and  set  them  up  at  Worcester,  where  he 
was  postmaster  for  a  time;  here  he  published  and  sold  books 
and  built  a  paper-mill  and  bindoy,  and  he  continued  the 
paper  until  about  1802  except  in  1776-1778  and  in  1786-1788. 
The  Spy  supported  Washington  and  the  Federalist  party. 
In  Boston  Thomas  published,  in  1774,  the  Royal  American 
Magazine,  which  was  continued  for  a  short  time  by  Joseph 
Greenleaf,  and  which  contained  many  engravings  by  Paul 
Revere;  and  in  177 5-1803  the  New  England  Almanac,  continued 
until  1 81 9  by  his  son.  He  set  up  printing  houses  and  book 
stores  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  Boston  with 
Ebenezer  T.  Andrews,  published  the  Massachiisetts  Magazine, 
2l  monthly,  from  1789  to  1793.  At  Wdpole,  New  Hampshire, 
he  published  the  Farmer* s  Mttseum,  About  1802  he  gave  over 
to  his  son,  Isaiah  Thomas,  junr.,  his  business  at  Worcester 
including  the  control  of  the  Spy,  Thomas  founded  in  181 2  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society.  He  died  in  Worcester  on  the 
4th  of  April  1 83 1. 

His  History  of  Printing  in  America,  with  a  Biography  of  Printers, 
and  an  Account  of  Newspapers  (2  vols.,  1810;  2nd  ed.,  1874,  with  a 
catalojg^ue  of  American  publications  previous  to  1776  and  a  memoir 
of  Isaiah  Thomas,  by  his  grandson  b.  F.  Thomas)  is  an  important 
work,  accurate  and  thorough. 

THOMAS*  PIERRE  (1634-1698),  sieur  du  Foss6,  French 
scholar  and  author,  was  the  son  of  a  master  of  accoimts  at 
Rouen.  He  was  sent  as  a  child  to  be  educated  at  Port  Royal, 
and  there  he  received  his  final  bent  towards  the  life  of  a  recluse, 


and  even  of  a  hermit,  which  drew  him  to  establish  himself  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs.  Id  1661  he  came 
to  Paris,  and  in  1666  was  arrested  along  with  I.  L.  Le  Maistre 
(de  Sacy),  and  after  a  month  in  the  Bastille  was  exiled  to  his 
estate  of  Foss6.  He  later  made  yearly  visits  to  Paris.  Apart 
from  his  collaboration  with  de  Sacy,  Thomas  wrote  some 
hagiographic  works  and  left  M6moires  (i 697-1 698  and  again 
1876-1879),  which  are  highly  praised  by  Ste  Beuve  as  being  a 
remarkable  mirror  of  the  life  at  Port  Royal. 

THOMAS,  SIDNEY  GILCHRIST  (1850-1885),  British  inventor, 
was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  Apiil  1850  at  Canonbury,  London. 
His  father,  a  Welshman,  was  in  the  civil  service,  and  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Gilchrist.  His  father's 
death  leaving  his  family  with  a  considerably  reduced  income, 
he  gave  up  his  original  idea  of  becoming  a  doctor  and  obtained 
an  appointment  as  a  police  court  clerk,  which  he  held  till  May 
1879.  During  these  twelve  years,  besides  the  work  of  a  busy 
police  court,  which  brought  him  into  intimate  contact  with 
social  problems,  he  foimd  time  to  study  chemistry,  and  attended 
lectures  at  the  Birkbeck  Institute.  He  set  himself  to  solve 
the  problem  of  eliminating  phosphorus  from  iron  by  nseans  of 
the  Bessemer  converter,  and  by  the  end  of  1875  was  convinced 
that  he  had  discovered  a  method.  He  communicated  his  theory 
to  his  cousin,  P.  C.  Gilchrist,  who  was  chemist  to  iron  works 
in  Wales,  and  experiments  were  made,  which  proved  satis- 
factory. Edward  Martin,  manager  of  the  Blaenavon  Works, 
gave  facilities  for  conducting  the  experiments  on  a  larger  scale 
and  imdertook  to  help  in  taking  out  a  patent.  In  March  1878, 
the  first  public  announcement  of  the  discovery  was  made  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  but  without  attract- 
ing much  attention;  and  in  September  a  paper  was  wiitten 
by  Thomas  and  Gilchrist  on  the  '^  Elimination  of  Phosphorus 
in  the  Bessemer  Converter  "  for  the  autumn  meeting  of  this 
institute,  but  was  not  read  till  May  1879.  Thomas,  however, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  E.  W.  Richards,  the  manager  of 
Bolckow  Vaughan  &  Co.'s  works  at  Cleveland,  Yorkshire,  whom 
he  interested  in  the  process,  and  fiom  this  time  the  success  of 
the  invention  was  assured  and  domestic  and  foreign  patents 
were  taken  out.  The  "  basic  process  "  invented  by  Thomas  was 
especially  valuable  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  the 
proportion  of  phosphoric  iron  is  much  larger  than  in  England, 
and  both  in  Belgium  and  in  Germany  the  name  of  the  inventor 
became  more  widely  known  than  in  his  own  country.  In  America, 
although  non-phosphoric  iron  largely  predominates,  an  immense 
interest  was  taken  in  the  invention.  But  Thomas  had  been 
overworking  for  years,  and  his  lungs  became  affected.  A  long 
sea  voyage  and  a  residence  in  Egypt  proved  unavailing  to  restore 
his  health  and  he  died  in  Paris  on  the  ist  of  February  1885. 
He  had  what  W.  E.  Gladstone,  in  a  review  of  the  Memoirs 
published  in  1891,  described  as  an  ''  enthusiasm  of  humanity,'' 
and  he  left  his  fortune  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  philan- 
thropic work.  A  police  court  mission  was  endowed  in  his 
memory. 

See  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Sidney  Gilchrist  Thomas  (1891),  ed. 
by  R.  W.  Burnie. 

THOMAS,  THEODORE  (1835-1905),  American  musidan, 
was  bom  in  Esens,  Germany,  on  the  nth  of  October  1835.  His 
early  musical  training  was  received  chiefly  from  his  father.  At 
the  age  of  five  he  made  his  first  public  appearance  as  a  violinist. 
In  1845  he  was  taken  to  America  by  his  parents,  and  became 
first  violin  in  the  orchestra  that  accompanied  Jenny  Lind  in 
1850,  Sontag  in  1852  and  Grisi  and  Mario  in  1854.  In  1862  he 
began  to  organize  his  own  orchestra,  and  from  1864  to  1878 
were  performed  a  series  of  symphony  concerts  inaugurated  by 
him  in  Irving  Hall,  which  were  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
musical  institutions  of  New  York  City.  His  "  sxmmier  night  " 
concerts  begun  in  1866  in  Terrace  Garden  were  continued  in 
Central  Park.  From  1855  to  1868  he  took  part  in  a  series  of 
chamber  music  concerts  in  New  York.  In  the  latter  year  his 
orchestra  made  its  first  tour,  and  continued  to  give  concerts 
in  various  American  cities  until  it  was  disbanded  in  1888.  To 
Theodore  Thomas  is  largely  due  the  popularization  of  Wagner's 
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works  in  America^  and  it  was  he  who  founded  the  Wagner  union 
in  1872.  During  most  of  the  seasons  from  1877  to  1891  he  was 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  and  from 
1862  to  1891,  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society..  He  was 
director  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music  (1878-1879) ,  conductor 
of  the  American  Opera  Company  (1886-1887),  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  (1873-1904)  the  conductor  of  the  biennial  May 
festivals  at  Cincinnati.  In  1891  he  removed  to  Chicago,  and 
became  the  conductor  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra;  in  1893  he  was 
musical  director  of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  He  died  on  the 
4th  of  January  1905. 

THOMAS,  WILUAM  (d.  1554),  English  soldier  and  writer, 
was  probably  a  native  of  Radnorshire  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford.  In  1544  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  next  five  years,  and  in  April  1550,  soon  after  his 
return  to  England,  he  was  made  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  privy 
council;  he  also  taught  the  science  of  politics  to  the  young  king 
Edward  VI.,  for  whose  instruction  he  wrote  some  treatises  and 
some  **  commonplaces  of  state."  Being  a  strong  Protestant  he 
took  part  in  the  rising  against  Queen  Mary  led  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat  in  1554,  being  captured  and  thrown  into  the  Tower  of 
London.  Having  whilst  in  prison  tried  to  conmiit  suicide  and 
been  tortured  on  the  rack  in  the  hope  of  incriminating  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  he  was  found  guilty  and  was  hanged  at 
Tyburn  on  the  i8th  of  May  1554. 

During  his  residence  at  Bologna  Thomas,  who  was  a  very  learned 
man,  wrote  //  PeUegrino  inglese,  published  in  1552.  This  is  a  valuable 
and  interesting  defence  of  Henry  VIII.  by  a  contemporary  and  it 
originated  in  a  discussion  between  the  author  and  some  Italian 
gentlemen.  He  also  prepared  an  English  version  of  this  work,  but 
this  was  not  published  during  his  lifetime.  As  The  Pilgrim:  a 
dialogue  of  the  life  and  actions  of  King  Henr^  VIII.,  it  was  edited 
with  notes  by  J.  A.  Froude  and  appeared  in  186 1.  It  had  pre- 
viously been  edited  by  A.  D'Aubant,  who  had  added  to  it  the  six 
treatises  written  for  Edward  VI.  and  had  called  the  whole  The 
Works  of  William  Thomas  (1774).  ^  *^*®  other  writings  perhaps 
the  most  important  is  The  Historte  of  Italie  (1549),  and  his  Principal 
Rules  of  the  Italian  Grammar  with  a  Dictionane  for  the  better  under- 
standing ofBoccace,  Petrarcha  and  Dante  (1550,  1560,  1562  and  1567) 
may  also  be  mentioned.  This  was  the  first  work  of  its  kind  in  Eng- 
lish. Thomas  made  an  English  translation  of  Josafat  Barbaro  s 
account  of  his  voyages,  Barbaro  being  a  Venetian  traveller  who  died 
in  1494.  With  an  introduction  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  this 
was  published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  in  a  volume  of  Travels  to 
Tana  and  Persia  (London,  1873).  See  John  Strype,  Ecdesiasiical 
Memorials  (Oxford,  1822). 

Thomas  has  a  namesake,  William  Thomas  (1613-1689),  bishop 
of  St  David's  from  1677  to  1683  and  bishop  of  Worcester  from 

1683  to  1689.  He  was  one  of  the  bishops  who  refused  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  in  1689  and  was 
suspended,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  dispute  he  died  on  the  25th 
of  June  1689  (see  Nonjurors).  The  bishop's  grandson  was 
William  Thomas  (1670-1738),  the  Worcestershire  antiquary. 

THOHASIUS,  CHRISTIAN  (1655-1728),  German  jurist  and 
publicist,  was  born  at  Leipzig  on  the  ist  of  January  1655,  and 
was  educated  by  his  father,  Jakob  Thomasius  (1622-1684),  at 
that  time  head  master  of  the  Thomasschule.  Through  his 
father's  lectures  Christian  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
political  philosophy  of  Hugo  Grotius  and  Samuel  Pufendorf, 
and  continued  the  study  of  law  at  Frankfort-on-Oder.     In 

1684  he  commenced  the  career  of  professor  of  natural  law  at 
Leipzig,  and  soon  attracted  attention  by  his  abilities,  but 
particularly  by  his  daring  attack  upon  traditional  prejudices, 
in  theology  and  jurisprudence.  In  1687  he  made  the  daring 
innovation  of  lecturing  in  German  instead  of  Latin,  and  in  the 
following  year  published  a  monthly  periodical  (Scherzkafte 
und  ernsthajte,  verniinftige  und  einfdltif^e  Gedanken  iiber  allerhand 
lustige  und  niitzliche  Biicher  und  Fragen)  in  which  he  ridiculed 
the  pedantic  weaknesses  of  the  learned,  taking  the  side  of  the 
Pietists  in  their  controversy  with  the  orthodox,  and  defending 
mixed  marriages  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  In  consequence 
of  these  and  other  views,  he  was  denounced  from  the  pulpits, 
forbidden  to  lecture  or  to  write  (May  10, 1690),  and  his  arrest 
was  ordered.  The  latter  he  escaped  by  flight  to  Berlin,  and  the 
elector  Frederick  III.  offered  him  a  refuge  in  Halle,  with  a 
salary  of  500  talers  and  the  permission  to  lecture.    He  took  part 


in  founding  the  university  of  HaUe  (1694),  where  he  became 
second  and  then  first  professor  of  law  and  rector  of  the  university. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  esteemed  university  teachers  and  influ- 
ential writers  of  his  day.  He  died,  after  a  successful  and 
honourable  career,  on  the  23rd  of  September  1728. 

Though  not  a  profound  and  systematic  philosophical  thinker, 
Thomasius  prepared  the  way  for  great  reforms  in  philosophy,  and, 
above  all,  in  law,  literature,  social  life  and  theology.  It  was  his 
mission  to  introduce  a  rational,  common-sense  point  of  view,  and  to 
bring  the  high  matters  of  divine  and  human  sciences  into  close 
and  living  contact  with  the  everyday  world.  He  thus  created  an 
e|x>ch  in  German  literature,  phiiosopnY  ^^^  ^^*  ^^^  Spittler  opens 
with  him  the  modern  period  of  ecclesiastical  history.  He  made  it 
one  of  the  aims  of  his  hfe  to  free  politics  and  jurisprudence  from  the 
control  of  theology,  and  fought  bravely  and  consistently  for  free- 
dom of  thought  and  speech  on  religious  matters.  He  is  often  spoken 
of  in  German  works  as  the  author  of  the  "  territorial  system,"  or 
Erastian  theory  of  ecclesiastical  government.  But  he  taught  that 
the  state  may  interfere  with  legal  or  public  duties  only,  and  not  with 
moral  or  private  ones.  He  would  not  have  even  atheists  punished, 
though  they  should  be  expelled  the  country,  and  he  came  forward  as 
an  earnest  opponent  of  the  prosecution  of  witches  and  of  the  use 
of  torture,  in  theolo^  he  was  not  a  naturalist  or  a  deist,  but  a 
believer  in  the  necessitv  of  revealed  religion  for  salvation.  He 
came  strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  pietists,  particularly 
of  Spener,  and  there  was  a  mystic  vein  in  his  thought;  but  other 
elements  of  his  nature  were  too  powerful  to  allow  him  to  attach 
himself  wholly  to  that  party. 

Thomasius  s  most  popular  and  influential  German  publications 
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Weisheit  und  Torheit  (3  vols.,  1693) ;  Kurne  Lehrsdtie  von  dem  Laster 
der  Zauberei  mil  dem  Sexenprozess  (i70d) ;  Weitere  Erlduterungen  der 
neueren  Wissenschaft  anderer  Gedanken  kennen  zu  lemen  (1711). 

See  Luden,  Christian  Thomasius  nach  seinen  Schicksalen  und 
Schriften  (1805);  H.  Dernburg,  Thomasius  und  die  Stiftung  der 
Unioersitdt  Halle  (1865);  B.  A.  Waener,  Thomasius,  ein  Beitrag  zur 
WUrdigung  seiner  Verdienste  (1872^ ;  Nicoladoni,  Christian  Thomasius. 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Aufklarung  (Berlin,  1888);  and  E. 
Landsberg,  Zur  Biographie  von  Christian  Thomasius  (1894). 

THOHASON,  GfiORQE  (d.  1666),  English  book  and  tract 
collector,  was  a  London  bookseller,  whose  life  contains  few  items 
of  interest  save  the  fact  that  he  was  concerned  in  a  royalist 
plot  in  165 1.  He  is  famous,  however,  as  the  man  who  brought 
together  the  great  collection  of  books  and  tracts  published  during 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth;  this  was 
formerly  called  the  '*  King's  Pamphlets,"  but  is  now  known  as 
the  "  Thomason  Collection."  During  the  years  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  war  a  great  number  of  writings  covering  every  phase 
of  the  questions  in  dispute  between  king  and  people  were  issued, 
and  in  1641  Thomason  began  to  collect  these.  Working  dili- 
gently at  his  task  for  about  twenty  years,  he  possessed  nearly 
23,000  separate  publications  in  1662,  and  having  arranged  these 
in  chronological  order  he  had  them  bound  in  1983  volumes. 
After  many  vicissitudes  the  collection  was  bought  in  1761  from 
his  descendants  by  George  HI.,  who  presented  it  to  the  British 
Museum,  where  it  now  is  (see  Newspapers).  Thomason  died 
in  London  in  April  (1666). 

THOMASVILLE^  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Thomas 
county,  Georgia,  U.S.A.,  about  200  m.  S.W.  of  Savannah.  Pop. 
(1900),  5322,  of  whom  3296  were  negroes;  (1910),  6727.  Thomas- 
ville  is  served  by  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Florida  Central  railways.  The  city 
is  attractively  situated  (about  250  ft.  above  the  sea)  on  a  high 
plateau,  is  surrounded  by  pine  forests,  and  is  a  well-known  winter 
resort.  There  are  fine  drives  in  the  vicinity.  Thomasville  has  a 
city  hospital,  a  public  library  (1876)  and  a  good  public  school 
system,  and  is  the  seat  of  Young's  College  (for  girls),  which  was 
founded  by  E.  Remer  Young,  a  wealthy  planter  of  Thomas 
county,  was  incorporated  in  1869  and  was  opened  in  187 1,  and 
of  the  Vashti  industrial  school  (1903)  for  girls,  maintained  by 
the  Women's  home  mission  society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  The  city  has  a  large  trade  in  lumber,  espetially 
yelk)W  pine;  other  products  of  the  region  axe  cotton,  sugar-cane, 
tobacco,  melons,  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  municipality  owns 
and  operates  the  water-works  and  electric-lighting  plant;  the 
water  supply  is  obtained  in  part  from  artesian  wells  1900  ft. 
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deep.  Thomasville  was  settled  about  1825,  was  incorporated  as 
a  town  in  1831,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1889. 

THOMONO,  BARL  AND  MARQUESS  OF,  Irish  titles  borne 
by  the  great  family  of  O'Brien,  the  earldom  from  1543  to  1741 
and  the  marquessate  from  1800  to  1855.  Thomond,  or  Tuaidh- 
Muin,  was  one  of  the  three  principalities  of  Munster,  forming 
the  northern  part  of  the  province.  Its  earls  were  descended 
from  Turlough  O'Brien  (<:.  1009-1086),  king  of  Munster, 
and  through  him  from  the  celebrated  king  of  Ireland,  Brian 
Boroimhe.  Turlough's  descendants,  Conchobhar  O'Brien  (d. 
1267)  and  Brian  Ruadh  O'Brien  (d.  1276),  kings  of  Thomond, 
were  both  typical  Irish  chieftains.  Conchobbar's  tomb  and 
effigy  with  a  crown  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  ruined  abbey 
of  Corcomroe,  Co.  Clare.  His  descendant  Conor  O'Brien 
(d.  1539),  prince  of  Thomond,  took  part  in  the  feud  between  the 
great  families  of  Fitzgerald  and  Butler  and  was  the  last  inde- 
pendent prince  of  Thomond.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  in 
1534?  when  he  was  in  some  straits,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  offering  to  submit  to  his  authority.  Conor's  brother, 
Murrough  O'Brien  (d.  1551),  prince  of  Thomond,  the  succeeding 
chief  of  the  race,  gave  up  his  "  captainship,  title,  superiority 
and  country  "  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1543,  when  he  was  created 
earl  of  Thomond.  By  special  arrangement  the  earldom  de- 
scended, not  to  his  son  Dermod,  but  to  his  nephew,  Donough, 
who  became  the  2nd  earl.  Dermod,  however,  inherited  the 
barony  of  Inchiquin,  which  was  conferred  upon  his  father  at 
the  same  time  as  the  earldom. 

Conor  O'Brien,  the  3rd  earl  (c.  ISSA^C.  1582),  was  for  some 
years  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  harassed  by  the  attacks  of  his 
discontented  kinsmen.  Then  in  his  turn  he  rose  against  the 
English,  but  was  defeated  and  fled  to  France;  in  1571,  however, 
he  was  pardoned  and  formally  surrendered  his  lands  to  Eliza- 
beth. One  of  his  younger  sons  was  Daniel  O'Brien  (c.  1577- 
c,  1664)  who,  after  loyally  serving  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II., 
was  created  Viscoimt  Clare  in  1663.  His  grandson  Daniel, 
the  3rd  viscount  (d.  1691)  served  James  II.  in  Ireland,  being 
outlawed  and  deprived  of  his  estates  by  the  English  parliament. 
The  three  succeeding  viscounts  Clare  all  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  service  of  France.  Daniel,  the  4th  viscount,  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Marsaglia  in  1693;  his  brother 
Charles,  the  5th  viscount  (d.  1706),  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Ramillies;  and  the  latter 's  son  Charles,  the  6th  viscount  (1699- 
1 761)  after  a  briUiant  military  career,  was  made  a  marshal  of 
France  in  1757.  When  Charles,  the  7th  viscount,  died  in  1774 
the  title  became  extinct. 

Donough  O'Brien,  the  4th  earl  (d.  1624),  called  the  *^  great 
earl,"  was  the  son  and  successor  of  the  3rd  earl.  He  served 
England  well  in  her  warfare  with  the  rebellious  Irish  during  the 
closing  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign  and  was  made  president  of 
Munster  in  1605.  He  had  two  sons,  Henry,  the  5th  earl, 
(d.  1639)  and  Barnabas,  the  6th  earl  (d.  1657).  During  the 
Irish  rebellion  of  1640-41  Barnabas  showed  a  prudent  neutrality, 
and  then  joined  Charles  I.  at  Oxford,  where  in  1645  he  was 
created  marquess  of  Billing,  but  the  patent  never  passed  the 
great  seal  and  the  title  was  never  assumed.  The  succeeding 
earls  were  Barnabas's  son  Henry  (c.  1621-1691)  and  Henry's 
grandson  Henry  (i 688-1 741)  who  was  created  an  English  peer 
as  Viscount  Tadcaster.  When  he  died  the  earldom  of  Thomond 
became  extinct. 

The  estates  of  the  earldom  descended  to  the  last  earl's  nephew, 
Percy  Wyndham  (c.  17 13-1774),  a  younger  son  of  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  Bart.  He  took  the  additional  name  of  O'Brien  and 
was  created  earl  of  Thomond  in  1756.  When  he  died  unmarried 
the  title  again  became  extinct. 

In  1800  Murrough  O'Brien,  5th  earl  of  Inchiquin  (c.  1724- 
1808),  was  created  marquess  of  Thomond.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  William  (c.  1 765-1846)  who  was  created  a  British 
peer  as  Baron  Tadcaster  in  1826.  His  brother  James,  the  3rd 
marquess  (c.  1768-1855),  was  an  officer  in  the  navy  and  became  an 
admiral  in  1853.    When  he  died  the  marquessate  became  extinct. 

See  John  O'Donoghue,  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  O'Briens  (Dublin, 
i860). 


THOMPSON,  FRANCIS  (1860-1907),  English  poet,  was  bom 
at  Ashton,  Lancashire,  in  i860.  His  father,  a  doctor,  became  a 
convert  to  Roman  Catholicism,  foUowing  his  brother  Edward 
Healy  Thompson,  a  friend  of  Manning.  The  boy  was  accord- 
ingly educated  at  Ushaw  College,  near  Durham,  and  subse- 
quently studied  medicine  at  Owens  College,  Manchester;  but 
he  took  no  real  interest  in  the  profession  of  a  doctor  and  was  bent 
on  literary  production.  A  period  of  friendlessness  and  failure 
(from  the  point  of  view  of  "  practical  life  " )  followed,  in  which 
he  became  a  solitary  creature  who  yet  turned  his  visions  of 
beauty  into  unrecognized  verse.  It  was  not  till  1893  that, 
after  some  five  obscure  years,  in  which  he  was  brought  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  destitution  and  ill  health,  his  poetic  genius 
became  known  to  the  public.  Through  his  sending  a  poem  to 
the  magazine  Merrie  England^  he  was  sought  out  by  Mr  and 
Mrs  Wilfrid  Meynell  and  rescued  from  the  verge  of  starvation 
and  self-destruction,  and  these  friends  of  his  own  com- 
munion, recognizing  the  value  of  his  work,  gave  him  a 
home  and  procured  the  publication  of  his  first  volume  of 
Foems  (1893).  His  debt  to  Mrs  Meynell  was  repaid  by 
some  of  his  finest  verse.  The  volume  quickly  attracted 
the  attention  of  sympathetic  critics,  in  the  5/  Jameses 
Gazette  and  other  quarters,  and  Coventry  Patmore  wrote  a 
eulogistic  notice  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (Jan.  1894).  An 
ardent  Roman  Catholic,  much  of  Francis  Thompson's  verse 
reminded  the  critics  of  Crashaw,  but  the  beauty  and  splendid 
though  often  strange  inventiveness  of  his  diction  were  imme- 
diately recognized  as  giving  him  a  place  by  himself  among 
contemporary  poets,  recalling  Keats  and  Shelley  rather  than  any 
of  his  own  day.  Persistent  ill  health  limited  his  literary  output, 
but  Sister  Songs  (1895)  and  New  Foems  (1897)  confirmed  the 
opinion  formed  of  his  remarkable  gifts.  But  his  health  was 
hopelessly  broken  down  by  tuberculosis.  Cared  for  by  the 
friends  already  mentioned,  he  lived  a  frail  existence,  chiefly  at 
the  Capuchin  monastery  at  Tanlasapt,  and  later  at  Storrington; 
and  on  the  13th  of  November  1907  he  died  in  London.  He  had 
done  a  little  prose  journalism,  and  in  1905  published  a  treatise 
on  Health  and  HoHness,  dealing  with  the  ascetic  life;  but  it  is 
with  his  three  volumes  of  poems  that  his  name  will  be  connected. 
Among  his  work  there  is  a  certain  amount  which  can  justly  be 
called  eccentric  or  imusual,  especially  in  his  usage  of  poetically 
compotmded  neologisms;  but  nothing  can  be  purer  or  more 
simply  beautiful  than  ''  The  Daisy,''  nothing  more  intimate  and 
reverent  than  his  poems  about  children,  of  more  magnificent 
than  "  The  Hound  of  Heaven."  For  glory  of  inspiration  and 
natural  magnificence  of  utterance  he  is  unique  among  the  poets 
of  his  time.  (H.  Ch.) 

THOMPSON,  SIR  HENRY,  Bart.  (1820-1904),  English 
surgeon,  was  born  at  Framlingham,  SufEolk,  on  the  6th  of 
August  1820.  His  father  wished  him  to  enter  business,  but 
circumstances  ultimately  enabled  him  to  follow  his  own  desire 
of  becoming  a  physician,  and  in  1848  he  entered  the  medical 
school  of  University  College,  London.  There  he  had  a  brilliant 
career,  and  obtained  his  degree  at  London  University  in  185 1 
with  the  highest  honours  in  anatomy  and  surgery.  In  1851 
he  married  Miss  Kate  Loder,  a  talented  pianist,  who,  though 
stricken  with  paralysis  soon  afterwards,  was  always  a  devoted 
helpmate  to  him.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon 
at  University  College  Hospital,  becoming  full  surgeon  in  1863, 
professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  1866,  and  consulting  surgeon  in 
1874.  In  1884  he  became  professor  of  surgery  and  pathology 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  which  in  185a  had  awarded 
him  the  Jacksonian  prize  for  an  essay  on  the  Pathology  and 
Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  and  again  in  i860  for  another 
on  the  Health  and  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Frostate  Gland. 
These  two  memoirs  indicate  the  department  of  medical  practice 
to  which  he  devoted  his  main  attention.  Specializing  in  the 
surgery  of  the  genito-urinary  tract,  and  in  particular  in  that 
of  the  bladder,  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  under  Civiale,  who  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century  proved  that  it  is  possible 
to  crush  a  stone  within  the  human  bladder,  and  after  his  return 
he  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  skilful  operator  in  that 
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class  of  disease.  In  1863,  when  the  king  of  the  Belgians  was 
suffering  from  stone,  he  was  called  to  Brussels  to  consult  in  the 
case,  and  after  some  difficulties  was  allowed  to  perform  the 
operation  of  lithotrity:  this  was  quite  successful,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  skill  Thompson  was  appointed  surgeon-extraordinary 
to  the  king,  an  appointment  which  was  continued  by  Leopold  II. 
Nearly  ten  years  later  he  carried  out  a  similar  operation  on  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  who,  however,  died  four  days  after  the  second 
crushing,  not  from  the  surgical  interference,  as  was  proved  by 
the  post-mortem  examination,  but  from  uraemic  poisoning. 
Besides  devising  various  operative  improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disorders  which  were  his  speciality,  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  wrote  various  books  and  papers  dealing  with  them, 
including  Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs, 
Practical  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrityy  Tumours  of  the  Bladder, 
Suprapubic  Loihotomy,  and  Preventive  Treatment  of  Calculous 
Disease,  Among  other  books  of  a  medical  character  that  came 
from  his  pen  were  Food  and  Feeding,  and  Diet  in  Relation  to 
Age  and  Activity,  both  of  which  passed  through  a  number  of 
editions.  In  1874  he  took  a  foremost  part  in  founding  the 
Cremation  Society  of  England,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president; 
and  hot  only  was  he  active  in  urging  the  advantages  of  crema- 
tion as  a  means  of  disposing  of  the  body  after  death,  but  also 
did  much  towards  the  removal  of  the  legal  restrictions  by  which 
it  was  at  first  sought  to  prevent  its  practice  in  England.  On 
various  occasions  he  denounced  the  slackness  and  inefficiency 
of  the  methods  of  death-certification  prevalent  in  Great  Britain, 
and  in  1892  his  agitation  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  matter; 
its  report,  published  in  the  following  year,  in  great  measure 
confirmed  his  criticisms  and  approved  the  remedies  he  suggested. 
But  medicine  and  hygiene  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of  Sir 
Henry  Thompson's  activities.  In  art  he  was  an  accomplished 
sketcher  and,  moreover,  an  amateur  of  painting  whose  pictures 
were  hung  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Paris  Salon.  About 
1870  he  began  to  get  together  his  famous  collection  of  china,  in 
particular  of  old  blue  and  white  Nanking;  this  in  time  became 
so  large  that  he  could  no  longer  find  room  for  it,  and  most 
of  it  was  sold.  A  catalogue  of  it,  illustrated  by  himself  and 
Mr  James  Whistler,  was  published  in  1878.  In  his  famous 
"  octaves  "  he  may  be  said  to  have  elevated  the  giving  of  dinner 
parties  into  a  fine  art.  The  number  of  courses  and  of  guests 
was  alike  eight,  and  both  were  selected  with  the  utmost  care 
and  discrimination  to  promote  the  '^  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul."  In  literature,  in  addition  to  more  serious  works, 
he  produced  two  novels — Charley  Kingston's  Aunt  (1885)  and 
All  But  (1886) — which  met  with  considerable  success.  In 
science  he  became  a  devotee  of  astronomy,  and  for  a  time 
maintained  a  private  observatory  in  his  house  at  Molesey.  He 
further  did  much  to  promote  astronomical  study  in  Great 
Britain  by  presenting  Greenwich  Observatory  with  some  of 
the  finest  instruments  now  among  its  equipment,  his  gifts  includ- 
ing a  photoheliograph  of  9-in.  aperture;  a  30-in.  reflecting 
telescope,  and  a  large  refracting  telescope  having  an  object-glass 
of  26-in.  diameter  and  a  focal  length  of  22^  ft.  The  offer 
of  the  last  instrument  was  made  in  1894.  Its  manufacture  was 
undertaken  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb  of  Dublin,  and  its  erection 
was  completed  in  1897.  It  added  greatly  to  the  instrumental 
resources  of  Greenwich,  especially  for  photographic  work, 
and  its  importance  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  both  in 
aperture  and  focal  length  it  is  double  the  size  of  any  instrument 
possessed  by  the  observatory  at  the  time  it  was  put  in  place. 
That  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  who  was  knighted  in  1867,  received 
a  baronetcy  in  1899  was  probably  not  unconnected  with  the 
presentation  of  this  telescope  to  the  national  observatory. 
Thompson  died  on  the  i8th  of  April  1904.  His  family  consisted 
of  an  only  son,  Herbert,  a  barrister  and  well-known  egyptologist, 
who  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy,  and  two  daughters,  of  whom 
the  elder  (author  of  a  valuable  Handbook  to  the  Public  Picture 
Galleries  of  Europe,  first  published  in  1877),  married  Archdeacon 
Watkins  of  Durham,  and  the  younger  married  the  Rev.  H.  de 
Candole. 


THOMPSON,  SIR  JOHN  SPARROW  (i844'i894),  Canadian 
jurist  and  statesman,  was  born  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the 
loth  of  November  1844,  of  Irish  descent.  At  fifteen  be  entered  a 
lawyer's  office,  and  in  1865  was  called  to  the  provincial  bar. 
In  1 87 1  he  incurred  much  odium  by  leaving  the  Methodist 
Church,  in  which  he  had  been  prominent,  and  becoming  a 
Roman  Catholic,  a  change  dictated  solely  by  religious  motives. 
In  1877  he  was  elected  to  the  local  legislature  for  Antigonish 
as  a  Conservative,  and  in  1878  became  attorney-general.  In 
May  1882  he  became  premier,  but  in  June  was  defeated  at  the 
general  election,  though  retaining  his  own  seat,  and  in  July  was 
made  a  judge  of  the  provincial  Supreme  Court.  In  September 
1885,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  justice  in  the  Federal  cabinet, 
and  soon  after  was  elected  member  for  Antigonish.  In  1886 
he  successfully  defended  in  the  Federal  parliament  the  hanging 
of  Louis  Riel  (g.r.),  which  had  greatly  angered  the  French 
Roman  Catholics;  in  1887-1888,  together  with  Mr  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain and  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  he  arranged  a  Fisheries  Treaty 
with  the  American  commissioners,  which  was  afterwards 
thrown  out  by  the  United  States  Senate.  During  the  following 
years  he  defended  the  government  with  great  skill  in  various 
politico-religious  disputes,  and  in  November  1892  succeeded 
Sir  John  Abbott  as  premier  of  Canada.  The  length  of  time 
during  which  the  Conservatives  had  held  office  had  gathered 
around  many  parasites,  and  Thompson  was  compelled  to  face 
charges,  some  of  them  true,  against  prominent  Conservatives. 
He  promptly  announced  his  intention  to  "  lop  the  mouldering 
branches  away,"  and  would  probably  have  reorganized  his 
party,  but  on  the  12  th  of  December  1894  he  dropped  dead 
at  Windsor  Castle,  a  few  minutes  after  having  been  sworn  in 
by  Queen  Victoria  as  a  member  of  the  privy  council. 

Though  a  quiet  man  who  did  not  advertise,  few  Canadian 
statesmen  have  done  so  much  honest  and  solid  work.  In  1892 
he  finished  the  codification  of  the  Canadian  criminal  code;  in 
1893  his  firmness  and  knowledge  as  British  arbitrator  at  Paris 
on  the  Bering  Sea  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  were  of  great  service. 

His  Life  has  been  written  by  J.  C.  Hopkins  (Toronto,  1895). 

THOMPSON,  LAUNT  (1833-1894),  American  sculptor,  was 
born  at  Abbeyleix,  Ireland,  on  the  8th  of  February  1833.  In 
1847  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  with  his 
mother  at  Albany,  New  York.  After  studying  anatomy  in  the 
office  of  a  physician,  Dr  Armsby,  he  spent  nine  years  in  the 
studio  of  the  sculptor,  E.  D.  Palmer.  In  1857  he  opened  a 
studio  in  New  York,  and  in  1862  became  a  National  Academician. 
He  visited  Rome  in  1868-1869,  and  from  1875  to  1887  was  again 
in  Italy,  living  for  most  of  the  time  at  Florence.  He  died  at 
Middletown,  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  September  1894.  Among 
his  important  works  are  : "  Napoleon  the  First,"  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  New  York;  "  Abraham  Pierson,"  first  president  of 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  an  equestrian  statue 
of  General  A.  E.  Bumside,  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  "  General 
Winfield  Scott,"  Soldiers'  Home,  Washington,  D.C.;  "Admiral 
S.  F.  Du  Pont  "  (Washington,  D.C.);  "  General  John  Sedgwick  " 
(West  Point,  N.Y.);  a  medallion  portrait  of  General  John  A. 
Dix;  and  portrait  busts  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  William 
Culien  Bryant,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Edwin  Booth  as  Hamlet, 
Stephen  H.  Tyng  and  Robert  B.  Mintum. 

THOMPSON,  THOMAS  PERONNET  (i  783-1869),  EngHsh 
political  writer  and  mathematician,  was  bom  at  Hull  in  1783. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Hull  grammar  school,  and  in  October 
(1798)  entered  Queens*  College,  Cambridge.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  midshipman  in  the  "  Isis  "  in  1803,  but  in  1806  ex- 
changed to  the  army.  Through  his  acquaintance  with  William 
Wilberforce,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Sierra  Leone  in  1808, 
but  was  recalled  on  account  of  his  hostility  to  the  slave  trade. 
In  181 2  he  returned  to  his  military  duties,  and,  after  serving 
in  the  south  of  France,  was  in  181 5  attached  as  Arabic  interpreter 
to  an  expedition  against  the  Wahabees  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  with 
whom  he  negotiated  a  treaty  (dated  Jan.  1820)  in  which  the  slave 
trade  was  for  the  first  time  declared  piracy.  He  was  promoted 
major  in  1825,  lieutenant-colonel  in  1820  and  major-general  in 
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1854.  He  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Hull  (1835-1837), 
and  afterwards  sat  for  Bradford  (1847-1852,  1857-1859).  He 
took  a  pronunent  part  in  the  corn-law  agitation,  his  Catechism 
of  the  Corn  Laws  (1827)  being  by  far  the  most  effective  pamphlet 
published  on  the  subject.  In  1829  he  became  the  proprietor 
of  the  Westminster  Review,  to  wMch  he  contributed  a  large 
number  of  articles,  republished  in  1842  in  six  volumes,  under  the 
title  Exercises f  Political  and  Others,  His  mathematical  publica- 
tions were  of  a  somewhat  eccentric  kind.  He  published  a 
Theory  of  Parallels  (1844),  and  was  also  the  author  of  Geometry 
without  Axioms y  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  "  get  rid  "  of 
axioms  and  postulates.  His  new  Theory  of  Just  Intonation 
(1850)  was,  however,  a  contribution  of  great  value  to  the 
science  of  musical  acoustics,  and  went  through  many  editions. 
It  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  tonic  sol-fa 
system  of  music.  He  died  at  Blackheath,  near  London,  on 
the  7th  of  September  1869. 

See  Colonel  C.  W.  Thompson's  memoir  in  the  Proc,  Roy.  Soc. 
(1869). 

THOMPSON,  WILLIAM  HEPWORTH  (1810-1886),  English 
classical  scholar  and  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
was  born  at  York  on  the  27  th  of  March  18 10.  He  was  privately 
educated  before  entering  the  university.  In  1834  he  became  a 
fellow  of  Trinity,  in  1853  professor  of  Greek  (to  which  a  canonry 
in  Ely  Cathednd  was  then  for  the  first  time  attached),  and  in 
1866  master  of  his  college.  With  the  exception  of  the  year  1836, 
when  he  acted  as  headmaster  of  a  newly  established  school  in 
Leicester,  his  life  was  divided  between  Cambridge  and  Ely. 
He  died  at  the  master's  lodge  on  the  ist  of  October  1886. 
Thompson  proved  a  worthy  successor  to  Whewell;  the  twenty 
years  of  his  mastership  were  years  of  progress,  and  he  himself 
took  an  active  part  in  the  abolition  of  tests  and  the  reform  of 
university  studies  and  of  the  college  statutes.  As  a  scholar  he 
devoted  his  attention  almost  entirely  to  Plato;  and  his  Phaedrus 
(1868)  and  Gorgias  (187 1),  with  especially  valuable  introductions, 
still  remain  the  standard  English  editions  of  these  two  dialogues. 
He  also  edited  (1856)  from  the  author's  MSS.  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Ancient  Philosophy  by  William  Archer  Butler  (1814- 
1848;  lecturer  on  moral  philosophy  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin), 
the  value  of  which  was  greatly  enhanced  by  Thompson's  notes. 

See  article  by  J.  W.  Clark  in  Diet.  Nat,  Biog. ;  and  J.  E.  Sandys, 
History  of  Classical  Scholarship  (1908),  vol.  iii. 

THOMSEN,  GRfMUR  (1820-1896),  Icelandic  poet  and  man 
of  letters,  was  born  in  1820.  He  came  in  1837  to  the  university 
of  Copenhagen,  where  he  first  studied  law  and  philology,  but 
later,  philosophy  and  aesthetics.  He  became  an  enthusiastic 
follower  of  the  Pan-Scandinavian  movement,  although  this  was 
not  generally  favoured  by  his  countrymen.  After  some  years 
of  foreign  travel,  in  1848  he  entered  the  Danish  diplomatic 
service,  and  remained  in  it  till  1851,  when  he  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen, where  he  became  the  chief  of  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  Danish  foreign  office.  He  retired  in  1866,  and  then 
went  back  to  Iceland,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  active 
in  the  politics  and  the  literature  of  his  native  island.  He  died 
in  1896.  He  is  the  best  ballad  poet  Iceland  has  produced. 
His  poems  are  unaffected  and  mostly  free  from  rhetoric,  the 
besetting  sin  of  Icelandic  poets.  His  subjects  are  principally 
taken  from  Icelandic  or  Scandinavian  history  and  mythology. 
He  is  very  unlike  most  of  his  contemj)oraries,  both  in  style  and 
thought:  he  is  Icelandic  to  the  core,  and  on  that  accoimt  is  per- 
haps the  modern  Icelandic  poet  most  appreciated  by  foreigners 
Besides  his  poems  (two  separate  collections,  Reykjavik,  1880, 
and  Copenhagen,  1895),  he  is  the  author  of  numerous  critical 
and  historical  essays  in  Icelandic  and  Danish,  and  some  larger 
works  in  Danish,  of  which  his  dissertation  on  Lord  Byron 
(Copenhagen,  1845)  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Grlmur  Thomsen 
was  a  warm  admirer  of  Greek  literature,  and  translated  a  great 
number  of  poems  from  that  language  into  Icelandic.    (S.  Bl.) 

THOMSEN,  HANS  PETER  JORGEN  JULIUS  (1826-1909), 
Danish  chemist,  was  born  in  Copenhagen  on  the  i6th  of  February 
1826,  and  spent  his  life  in  that  city.  From  1847  to  1856  he 
was  engaged  in  teaching  chemistry  at  the  Polytechnic,  of  which 


from  1883  to  1892  he  acted  as  director,  and  from  1856  to  1866 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  military  high  school.  In  1866  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  university,  and  retained 
that  chair  until  his  retirement  from  active  work  in  1891.  His 
name  is  famous  for  his  researches  in  thermochemistry,  and, 
especially  between  1869  and  1882,  he  carried  out  a  great  number 
of  determinations  of  the  heat  evolved  or  absorbed  in  chemical 
reactions,  such  as  the  formation  of  salts,  oxidation  and  reduction, 
and  the  combustion  of  organic  compounds.  His  collected 
results  were  published  in  1882-1886  in  four  volumes  under  the 
title  Thermochemische  Untersuchungenf  and  also  a  rSsumS  in 
English  under  the  title  Thermochemistry  in  1908.  In  1857  he 
established  in  Copenhagen  a  process  for  manufacturing  soda 
from  cryolite,  obtained  from  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  He 
died  on  the  13  th  of  February  1909.  His  brother,  Carl  August 
Thomsen  (1834-1894),  was  lecturer  on  technical  chemistry  at 
the  Copenhagen  Polytechnic,  and  a  second  brother,  Thomas 
Gottfried  Thomsen  (1841-1901),  was  assistant  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  at  the  university  till  1884,  when  he  abandoned  science 
for  theology,  subsequently  becoming  minister  at  Norup  and 
Randers. 

THOMSON,  SIR  CHARLES  WYVILLE  (1830-1882),  Scottish 
naturalist,  was  bom  at  Bonsyde,  Linlithgowshire,  on  the  5th 
of  March  1830,  and  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  University. 
In  1850  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in,  and  in  185 1  professor  of, 
botany  at  Aberdeen,  and  in  1853  he  became  professor  of  natural 
history  in  Queen's  College,  Cork.  A  year  later  he  was  nominated 
to  the  chair  of  mineralogy  and  geology  at  Queen's  College, 
BeUast,  and  in  i860  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  natural 
history  in  the  same  institution.  In  1868  he  assumed  the  duties 
of  professor  of  botany  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin, 
and  finally  in  1870  he  received  the  natural  history  chair  at 
Edinburgh.  He  will  be  specially  remembered  as  a  student  of 
the  biological  conditions  of  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Being  inter- 
ested in  crinoids,  and  stimulated  by  the  results  of  the  dredgings 
of  Michael  Sars  (i  805-1 869)  in  the  deep  sea  off  the  Norwegian 
coasts,  he  succeeded,  along  with  Dr  W.  B.  Carpenter,  in  obtaining 
the  loan  of  H.M.S.  "  Lightning  "  and  "  Porcupine,"  for  successive 
deep-sea  dredging  expeditions  in  the  summers  of  1868  and  1869. 
It  was  thus  shown  that  animal  life  exists  in  abundance  down  to 
depths  of  650  fathoms,  that  all  invertebrate  groups  are  repre- 
sented (largely  by  Tertiary  forms  previously  believed  to  be 
extinct),  and,  moreover,  that  deep-sea  temperatures  are  by  no 
means  so  constant  as  was  supposed,  but  vary  considerably,  and 
indicate  an  oceanic  circulation.  The  results  of  these  expeditions 
were  described  in  The  Depths  of  the  Sea,  which  he  published  in 
1873.  The  remarkable  residts  gained  for  hydrography  as  well  as 
zoology,  in  association  with  the  practical  needs  of  ocean  tele- 
graphy, soon  led  to  the  granting  of  H.M.S.  "Challenger" 
for  a  circumnavigating  expedition,  and  Thomson  sailed  at  the 
end  of  1872  as  director  of  the  scientific  staff,  the  cruise  lasting 
three  years  and  a  half  (see  Challenger  Expedition).  On 
his  return  he  received  many  academic  honours,  and  was  knighted. 
In  1877  he  published  two  volumes  (The  Voyage  of  the  Challenger 
in  the  Atlantic),  of  a  preliminary  account  of  the  results  of  the 
voyage,  meanwhile  carrying  on  his  administrative  labours  in 
connexion  with  the  disposition  of  the  special  collections  and  the 
publication  ot  the  monographs  dealing  with  them.  His  health, 
never  robust,  was  meanwhile  giving  way;  from  1879  he  ceased 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  chair,  and  he  died  at  Bonsyde  on 
the  loth  of  March  1882. 

See  obituary  notice  in  Proc.  Soc.  Edin,  (1885);  also  Thomson 
and  Murray,  Reports  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M,S.  ''Challenger**  (Edinbuigh, 
1885). 

THOMSON,  JAMES    (1700-1748),   English   poet,   author  of 
The  Seasons,  was  horn  ?LtEdn&m,  in  Roxburghshire,  on  tl^e  nth 
of  September  1700 — the  third  son  and  fourth  child  of 
Thomson,  minister  of  that  place.    His  mother,  Beatrix, 
daughter  of  Mr  Trotter  of  Fogo,  whose  wife,  Margaret, 
of  the  Homes  of  Bassenden.     About  1701  Thomas  Tt 
removed    to    Southdean    near    Jedburgh.     Here   Ja 
educated  at  first  by  Robert  Riccaltoun,  to  whose 
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Winter  he  owed  the  suggestion  of  his  own  poem.  In  171 2 
he  attended  a  school  at  Jedburgh,  held  in  the  aisle  of  the  parish 
church.  He  learnt  there  some  Latin,  but  with  difficulty,  and 
the  earliest  recorded  utterance  of  the  future  poet  was  **  Confound 
the  building  of  Babel."  He  began  very  soon  to  write  verses, 
and  we  are  told  that  every  January  he  destroyed  almost  all 
the  productions  of  the  preceding  year.  And  this  was  just  as 
well,  for  the  little  that  has  escaped  the  fire  contains  no  promise 
of  his  future  powers.  In  1715  he  went  to  the  imiversity  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  said  that  as  soon  as  the  servant  who  brought 
him  thither  had  quitted  him,  he  returned  full  speed  to  his 
father's  house,  declaring  that  he  could  read  just  as  well 
at  home;  he  went  back,  however,  and  had  not  been  long 
at  college  before  he  lost  his  father,  who  died,  according 
to  one  remarkable  but  highly  improbable  story,  in  the 
attempt  to  lay  a  ghost.  The  incident  should  have  left 
more  impression  than  we  can  trace  ui)on  the  mind  of  the 
poet,  at  this  date  nervous  and  afraid  of  the  dark;  but  in  his 
Winter  he  writes  of  all  such  stories  with  a  quiet  contempt  for 
".superstitious  horror."  He  made  friends  at  the  university 
with  David  Mallock,  who  afterwards  called  himself  Mallet,  and 
with  Patrick  Murdoch,  his  future  biographer.  In  1719  he 
became  a  divinity  student,  and  one  of  his  exercises  so  enchanted 
a  certain  Auditor  Benson,  that  he  urged  Thomson  to  go  to 
London  and  there  make  himself  a  reputation  as  a  preacher. 
It  was  partly  with  this  object  that  Thomson  left  Edinburgh 
without  a  degree  in  March  1725.  His  mother  saw  him  embark, 
and  they  never  met  again;  she  died  on  the  loth  of  May  of  that 
year.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  on  his  arrival  in  London  he 
was  not  in  the  extreme  destitution  which  Dr  Johnson  attributes 
to  him;  and  in  July  1725  we  find  him  engaged,  as  a  make-shift, 
in  teaching  "  Lord  Binning's  son  to  read."  This  son  was  the 
grandson  of  Lady  Grizel  Baillie,  a  somewhat  distant  connexion 
of  Thomson's  mother.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick 
Home,  whom,  after  the  defeat  of  Argyll,  she  fed  in  his  conceal- 
ment near  his  own  castle;  she  was  also,  like  other  Scottish 
ladies,  a  writer  of  pretty  ballads.  This  heroine  and  poetess  is 
supposed  to  have  encouraged  Thomson  to  come  to  England, 
and  it  is  certain  that  she  procured  him  a  temporary  home. 
But  he  had  other  friends,  especially  Dimcan  Forbes  of  Culloden, 
by  whom  he  was  recommended  to  the  duke  of  Argyll,  the  earl 
of  Burlington,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Arbuthnot,  Pope  and  Gay, 
Some  introductions  to  the  literary  world  he  may  have  owed  to 
Mallet,  then  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Montrose. 

Thomson's  Winter  appeared  in  March  1726.  It  was  warmly 
praised  by  Aaron  Hill,  a  man  of  various  interests  and  projects, 
and  in  his  day  a  sort  of  literary  oracle.  It  was  dedicated  to  Sir 
Spencer  Compton,  the  Speaker,  who  rewarded  the  poet,  to  his 
great  disgust,  with  a  bare  twenty  guineas.  By  the  nth  of 
June  1727  a  second  edition  was  called  for.  Meanwhile  Thomson 
was  residing  at  Mr  Watts's  academy  in  Tower  Street  as  tutor 
to  Lord  George  Graham,  second  son  of  the  duke  of  Montrose, 
and  previously  a  pupil  of  Mallet.  Summer  appeared  in  1727. 
It  was  dedicated  in  prose,  a  compliment  afterwards  versified, 
to  Bubb  Dodington.  In  the  same  year  Thomson  published  his 
Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  a  fulsome 
dedication  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  was  afterwards 
omitted,  and  the  verses  themselves  remodelled  when  the  poet 
began  to  inveigh  against  the  ministry  as  he  did  in  Britannia, 
published  in  1729.  Spring  appeared  in  1728,  published  by 
Andrew  Millar,  a  man  who,  according  to  Johnson,  dealt  hand- 
somely by  authors  and  "  raised  the  price  of  literature."  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  countess  of  Hertford,  afterwards  duchess 
of  Somerset,  a  lady  devoted  to  letters  and  the  patroness  of  the 
unhappy  Savage.  In  1729  Thomson  produced  Sophonisba, 
a  tragedy  now  only  remembered  by  the  line  "  O  Sophonisba, 
Sophonisba,  O,"  and  the  parody  "  O  Jemmy  Thomson,  Jemmy 
Thomson,  O,"  which  caused  him  to  remodel  the  imhappy  verse 
in  the  form,  "  O  Sophonisba,  I  am  wholly  thine."  A  poem, 
anonyipous  but  unquestionably  Thomson's,  to  the  memory 
of  Con^eve  who  had  died  in  January  1729,  appeared  in  that 
year.    In  1730  Autumn  was  first  pul^hed  in  a  collected  edition 


of  The  Seasons.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Speaker,  Onslow.  In 
this  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  Rundle,  bishop  of  Derry,  one  of 
his  patrons,  he  accompanied  the  son  of  Sir  Charles  Talbot, 
solicitor-general,  upon  his  travels.  In  the  course  of  these  he 
projected  his  Liberty  as  "  a  poetical  landscape  of  countries, 
mixed  with  moral  observations  on  their  government  and  people." 
In  December  1731  he  returned  with  his  pupil  to  London.  He 
probably  lived  with  his  patrons  the  Talbots,  leisurely  meditating 
his  new  poem,  the  first  part  of  which  did  not  appear  until  the 
close  of  1734  or  the  beginning  of  1735.  But  meanwhile  his 
pupil  died,  and  in  the  opening  lines  of  Liberty  Thomson  pays  a 
tribute  to  his  memory.  Two  months  after  his  son's  death  Sir 
Charles  Talbot  became  chancellor  and  gave  Thomson  a  sinecure 
in  the  court  of  chancery.  About  this  time  the  poet  worked  for 
the  relief  of  Dennis,  now  old  and  in  extreme  poverty,  and 
induced  even  Pope  to  give  a  half-contemptuous  supi)ort  to 
the  bitter  critic  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Liberty  was  completed 
in  five  parts  in  1736.  The  poem  was  a  failure;  its  execution 
did  not  correspond  with  its  design;  in  a  sense  indeed  it  is  a 
survey  of  countries  and  might  have  anticipated  Goldsmith's 
Traveller.  It  was  not,  however,  the  poem  which  readers  were 
expecting  from  the  author  of  The  Seasons,  who  had  taken  them 
from  the  town  to  the  coimtry,  and  from  social  and  political 
satire  to  the  world  of  nature.  It  is  in  the  main  a  set  of  weari- 
some declamations  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  goddess,  and  Johnson 
rightly  enough  remarks  that  **  an  enumeration  of  examples 
to  prove  a  position  which  nobody  denied  as  it  was  from  the 
beginning  superfluous,  must  quickly  grow  disgusting."  The 
truth  is  that  Thomson's  poetical  gift  was  for  many  years 
perverted  by  the  zeal  of  partisanship. 

He  was  established  in  May  1736  in  a  small  house  at  Richmond, 
but  his  patron  died  in  February  1737  and  be  lost  his  sinecure; 
he  then  '^  whips  and  spurs  "  to  finish  his  tragedy  Agamemnon, 
which  appeared  in  Apxil  1738,  not  before  he  had  been  arrested 
for  a  debt  of  £70,  from  which,  according  to  a  story  which  has 
been  discredited  on  quite  insufficient  grounds,  Quin  relieved 
him  in  the  most  generous  and  tactful  manner.  Quin,  it  is  said, 
visited  him  in  the  sponging-house  and  ''balanced  accounts 
with  him  "  by  insisting  on  his  accepting  a  hundred  pounds  as 
a  return  for  the  pleasure  which  the  actor  had  received  from  the 
poet's  works.  The  incident  took  place  probably  a  httle  before 
the  production  of  Agamemnon,  in  which  Quin  played  the  leading 
part.  The  play  is  of  course  modelled  upon  Aeschylus  and 
owes  whatever  of  dignity  it  possesses  to  that  fact;  the  part  of 
Cassandra,  for  instance,  retains  something  of  its  original  force, 
pathos  and  terror.  But  most  of  the  other  characters  exist  only 
for  the  purpose  of  political  innuendo.  Agamemnon  is  too  long 
absent  at  Troy,  as  George  is  too  long  absent  in  Germany;  the 
arts  of  Aegisthus  are  the  arts  of  Walpole;  the  declamations 
of  Arcus  are  the  declamations  of  Wyndham  or  Pulteney;  Melis- 
ander,  consoling  himself  with  the  muses  on  his  island  in  Cyclades, 
is  Bolingbroke  in  exile.  Thomson  about  this  time  was  introduced 
to  Lyttelton,  and  by  him  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  to  one  or 
the  other  of  these,  when  he  was  questioned  as  to  the  state  of 
his  affairs,  he  made  answer  that  they  were  "  in  a  more  poetical 
posture  than  formerly."  Agamemnon  was  put  upon  the  stage 
soon  after  the  passing  of  Walpole's  bill  for  licensing  plays,  and 
its  obvious  bias  fixed  the  attention  of  the  censorship  and  caused 
Thomson's  next  venture,  Edward  and  Eleanora,  which  has  the 
same  covert  aim,  to  be  proscribed.  The  fact  has  very  generally 
escaped  notice  that,  like  its  predecessor,  it  follows  a  Greek 
original,  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides.  It  has  also,  what  Agamemnon 
has  not,  some  little  place  in  the  history  of  literature,  for  it 
suggested  something  to  Lessing  for  Nathan  der  Weise,  and  to 
Scott  for  the  Talisman.  The  rejection  of  the  play  was  defended 
by  one  of  the  ministry  on  the  groimd  that  Thomson  had  taken 
a  Liberty  which  was  not  agreeable  to  Britannia  in  any  Season, 
These  circumstances  sufficiently  accotmt  for  the  poet's  next 
experiment,  a  preface  to  Milton's  Areopagitica.  He  joined 
Mallet  in  composing  the  masque  of  Alfred,  represented  at 
Clieveden  on  the  Thames  before  the  prince  of  Wales,  on  the  ist 
of  August   1740.     There  can  be  little  question  that  "  Rule 
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Britannia/'  a  song  in  this  drama,  was  the  production  of  Thomson. 
The  music  of  the  song,  as  of  the  whole  masque,  was  composed 
by  Arne.  In  1744  Thomson  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of 
the  I/eeward  Islands  by  Lyttelton  with  an  income  of  £300  a 
year;  but  his  patron  fell  into  disfavour  with  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  in  consequence  Thomson  lost,  at  the  close  of  17471  the 
pension  he  received  from  that  quarter.  For  a  while,  however, 
he  was  in  flourishing  circumstances,  and  whilst  completing  at 
his  leisure  The  CasUe  of  Indolence  produced  Tancred  and  Sigis- 
munda  at  Drury  Lane  in  1745.  The  story  is  found  in  GU 
Bias,  and  is  ultimately  to  be  traced  to  The  Decameron,  It 
owes  much  to  Le  Sage  in  language,  plot  and  sentiment,  and  the 
conflict  of  emotion,  in  depicting  which  Thomson  had  some  little 
skill,  is  here  effectively  eidiibited.  He  was  assisted  herein 
by  lis  own  experience.  The  "  Amanda  "  of  The  Seasons  is  a 
Miss  Elizabeth  Young,  a  lady  of  Scottish  parentage,  whose 
mother  was  ambitious  for  her  and  forbade  her  to  marry  the 
poet,  anticipating  that  she  would  be  reduced  to  singing  his 
ballads  in  the  streets.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  saddened 
by  this  disappointment. 

The  CasUe  of  Indolence,  after  a  gestation  of  fifteen  years, 
appeared  in  May  1748.  It  is  in  the  Spenserian  stanza  with 
the  Spenserian  archaism,  and  is  the  flrst  and  last  long  effort 
of  Thomson  in  rhyme.  It  is  not  impossible  that  his  general 
choice  of  blank  verse  was  partly  diie  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
the  southron's  ear  and  took  many  years  to  acquire  it.  The 
great  and  varied  interest  of  the  poem  might  well  rescue  it  from 
the  neglect  into  which  even  The  Seasons  has  fallen.  It  was 
worthy  of  an  age  which  was  fertile  in  character-sketches,  and 
like  Gay's  Welcome  to  Pope  anticipates  Goldsmith's  Retaliation 
in  the  lifelike  presentation  of  a  noteworthy  circle,  lliere  is  in 
it  the  same  strain  of  gentle  biirlesque  which  appears  in  Shen- 
stone's  Schoolmistress,  whilst  the  tone  and  diction  of  the  poem 
harmonize  with  the  hazy  landscape,  the  pleasant  land  of  drowsy- 
head,  in  which  it  is  set.  It  is  the  last  work  by  Thomson  which 
appeared  in  his  lifetime.  In  walking  from  London  to  his  house 
at  Richmond  he  became  heated  and  took  a  boat  at  Hammer- 
smith; he  thus  caught  a  chill  with  fatal  consequences  and  died 
on  the  27th  of  August  1748.  He  was  biuied  in  Richmond 
churchyard.  His  tragedy  Coriolanus  was  acted  for  the  first 
time  in  January  1749.  In  itself  a  feeble  performance,  it  is 
noteworthy  for  the  prologue  which  his  friend  Lyttelton  wrote 
for  it,  two  lines  of  which — 

"  He  loved  his  friends — ^forgive  the  gushing  tear! 
Alas!  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here  " — 

were  recited  by  Quin  with  no  simulated  emotion. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  Thomson  himself  ever  quite 
realized  the  distincrive  significance  of  his  own  achievement 
in  The  Seasons,  or  the  place  which  criticism  assigns  him  as 
the  pioneer  of  a  special  literary  movement  and  the  preciursor 
of  Cowper  and  Wordsworth.  His  avowed  preference  was  for 
great  and  worthy  themes  of  which  the  world  of  nature  was  but 
one.  Both  the  choice  and  the  treatment  of  hb  next  great 
subject.  Liberty,  indicate  that  he  was  imperfectly  conscious 
of  the  gift  that  was  in  him,  and  might  have  neglected  it 
but  that  his  readers  were  wiser  than  himself.  He  has  many 
audacities  and  many  felicities  of  expression,  and  enriched  the 
vocabulary  even  of  the  poets  who  have  disparaged  him.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  not  the  better  for  that  training 
in  refinement  of  style  which  he  partly  owed  to  Pope,  who  almost 
unquestionably  contributed  some  passages  to  The  Seasons. 
And,  except  in  The  CasUe  of  Indolence,  there  is  much  that  is 
conventional,  much  that  is  even  vicious  or  vulgar  in  taste  when 
Thomson's  muse  deals  with  that  human  life  which  must  be  the 
background  of  descriptive  as  of  all  other  poetry;  for  example, 
his  bumpkin  who  chases  the  rainbow  is  as  unreal  a  being  as 
Akenside's  more  sentimental  rustic  who  has  "  the  form  of 
beauty  smiling  at  his  heart."  But  if  Thomson  sometimes  lacks 
the  true  vision  for  things  human,  he  retains  it  always  for  things 
mute  and  material,  and  whilst  the  critical  estimate  of  his  powers 
and  influence  will  vary  from  age  to  age,  all  who  have  read  him 
will  concur  in  the  colloquial  judgment  which  only  candour 
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could  have  extorted  from  the  prejudice  of  Dr  Johnson — 
'^  Thomson  had  as  much  of  the  poet  about  him  as  most  writers. 
Everything  appeared  to  him  through  the  medium  of  his 
favourite  pursuit.  He  could  not  have  viewed  those  two  candles 
burning  but  with  a  poetical  eye." 

For  the  day  of  Thomson's  birth  see  the  Aldine  edition  of  his 
poems  (1897).  In  the  same  volume  (pp.  189  seq.)  is  discussed 
the  question  of  Pope's  contributions  to  The  Seasons,  These  Pope, 
if  the  handwriting  be  his,  made  in  an  interleaved  edition  oi  The 
Seasons  dated  1738,  and  they  were  for  the  most  part  adopted  by 
Thomson  in  the  edition  of  1744.  The  writer  selcfom  makes  more 
than  verbal  changes  in  passages  of  pure  description,  but  sometimes 
strikingly  enhances  the  scenes  in  which  human  character  comes  into 
play,  adding,  for  example,  the  comparison,  in  Autumn,  of  the  fair 
Lavinia  to  a  myrtle  in  the  Apennines,  of  which  the  first  suggestion 
can  be  found  in  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  But  whereas  many  years 
ago  the  opinion  of  experts  at  the  British  Museum  pronounced  the 
handwriting  of  these  notes  to  be  Pope's  beyond  a  doubt,  their 
successors  at  the  present  day  are  equally  positive  that  it  is  not. 
Some  account  should  be  taken  of  the  cramping  of  the  hand,  due 
to  writing  on  a  curved  surface,  and  of  the  letters  at  Blenheim 
(see  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  August  189A),  which  bear  a  greater 
resemblance  to  the  disputed  handwriting  than  any  specimens  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  first  collected  editions  of  The  Seasons  bear  dates  1730,  1738, 
1744,  1746.  Lyttelton  tampered  both  with  The  Seasons  and  with 
Liberty  in  editions  after  his  friend's  death.  Among  the  numerous 
lives  of  the  poet  may  be  mendoned  those  by  his  friend  Patrick 
Murdoch,  by  Dr  Johnson  in  Lives  of  the  Poets,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
(Aid.  ed.,  i860),  by  M.  Morel,  James  Thomson,  sa  vie  et  ses  ceuvres 
(Paris,  1895),  and  James  Thomson,  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters 
Series,  by  G.  C.  Macaulay  (1908).  See  also  Dr  G.  Schmeding's 
Jacob  Thomson,  ein  vergessener  bichter  des  achtsehnten  Jahrhunderts; 
the  life  prefixed  to  the  Aldine  edition  of  his  works  in  1897 ;  and  an 
excellent  edition  of  The  Seasons  in  the  Clarendon  Press  Series  by 
J.  Logie  Robertson.  (D.  C.  To.) 

THOMSON,  JAMES  (1834-1882),  British  poet,  best  known  by 
his  signature  "  B.V.",  was  bom  at  Port-Glasgow,  in  Renfrew- 
shire, on  the  23rd  of  November  1834,  the  eldest  child  of  a  mate 
in  the  merchant  shipping  service.  His  mother  was  a  deeply 
religious  woman  of  the  Irvingite  sect.  On  her  death,  James, 
then  in  his  seventh  year,  was  procured  admission  into  the 
Caledonian  Orphan  Asylum.  In  1850  he  entered  the  model 
school  of  the  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  frop  which  he  went 
out  into  the  world  as  an  assistant  army  schoolmaster.  At  the 
garrison  at  BallincoUig,  near  Cork,  he  encountered  the  one  brief 
happiness  of  his  life:  he  fell  passionately  in  love  with,  and  was 
in  turn  as  ardently  loved  by,  the  daughter  of  the  armourer- 
sergeant  of  a  regiment  in  the  garrison,  a  girl  of  very  exceptional 
beauty  and  cultivated  mind.  Two  years  later  he  suddenly  re- 
ceived news  of  her  fatal  illness  and  death.  The  blow  prostrated 
him  in  mind  and  body.  Henceforth  his  life  was  one  of  gloom, 
disappointment,  misery  and  poverty,  rarely  alleviated  by 
episodes  of  somewhat  brighter  fortune.  While  in  Ireland  he 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Charles  Bradlaugh,  then  a  soldier 
stationed  at  BallincoUig,  and  it  was  under  his  auspices  (as  editor 
of  the  London  Investigator)  that  Thomson  first  appealed  to  the 
public  as  an  author,  though  actually  his  earliest  publication  was 
in  Tait^s  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  July  1858,  under  the  signature 
**  Crepusculus."  In  i860  was  established  the  paper  with  which 
Bradlaugh  was  so  long  identified,  the  National  Reformer,  and 
it  was  here,  among  other  productions  by  James  Thomson,  that 
appeared  (1863)  the  poweriul  and  sonorous  verses  ^^  To  our 
Ladies  of  Death,"  and  (1874)  his  chief  work,  the  sombre  and 
imaginative  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  In  October  1862  Thomson 
was  dismissed  the  army,  in  company  with  other  teachers,  for 
some  slight  breach  of  discipline.  Through  Bradlaugh,  with 
whom  for  some  subsequent  years  he  Hved,  he  gained  employment 
as  a  solicitor's  clerk.  From  1866  to  the  end  of  his  life,  except 
for  two  short  absences  from  England,  Thomson  lived  in  a  single 
room,  first  in  Pimlico  and  then  in  Bloomsbury.  He  contracted 
habits  of  intemperance,  aggravated  by  his  pessimistic  turn  of 
mind  to  dipsomania,  which  made  a  successful  career  impossible 
for  him.  In  1869  he  enjoyed  what  has  been  described  as  his 
"  only  reputable  appearance  in  respectable  literary  society,"  in 
the  acceptance  of  his  long  poem,  "  Sunday  up  the  River,"  for 
Fraser^s  Magazine,  on  the  advice,  it  is  said,  of  Charles  Kingsley, 
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In  1872  Thomson  went  to  the  western  states  of  America, 
as  the  agent  of  the  shareholders  in  what  he  ascertained  to  be  a 
fraudulent  silver  mine;  and  the  following  year  he  received  a 
commission  from  the  New  York  World  to  go  to  Spain  as  its 
special  correspondent  with  the  Carlists.  During  the  two  months 
of  his  stay  in  that  distracted  country  he  saw  little  real  fighting, 
and  was  himself  prostrated  by  a  sunstroke.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  continued  to  write  in  the  Secularist  and  the  National 
Reformer y  under  the  initials  "  B.V."*  In  1875  he  severed  his 
connexion  with  the  National  Reformer,  owing  to  a  disagreement 
with  its  editor;  henceforth  his  chief  source  of  income  (1875-1881) 
was  from  the  monthly  periodical  known  as  Copers  Tobacco  Plant. 
Chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  his  friend  and  admirer,  Bertram 
Dobell,  Thomson's  best-known  book,  The  City  of  Dreadftd  Night, 
and  other  Poems,  was  published  in  April  1880,  and  at  once 
attracted  wide  attention;  it  was  succeeded  in  the  autumn  by 
Vane*s  Story,  and  other  Poems,  and  in  the  following  year  by 
Essays  and  Phantasies,  All  his  best  work  was  produced  between 
1855  and  1875  ("  The  Doom  of  a  City,"  1857;  "  Our  Ladies  of 
Death,"  1861;  Weddah  and  Om-el-Bonain;  "The  Naked  God- 
dess," 1866-1867;  The  City  of  Dreadftd  Night,  1870-1874).  He 
died  at  University  College  Hospital,  in  Gower  Street,  on  the 
3rd  of  June  1882,  and  was  buried  at  Highgate  cemetery,  in 
the  same  grave,  in  unconsecrated  ground,  as  his  friend  Austin 
Holyoake. 

To  the  productions  of  James  Thomson  already  mentioned  may 
be  added  the  posthumous  volume  entitled  A  Voice  from  the  Nile, 
and  other  Poems  (1884),  to  which  was  prefixed  a  memoir  by 
Bertram  Dobeli.  This  volume  contained  much  that  is  interest- 
ing, but  nothing  to  increase  Thomson's  reputation.  If  an 
attempt  be  made  to  point  to  the  most  apparent  literary  relation- 
ship of  the  author  of  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  one  mifeht 
venture  the  suggestion  that  James  Thomson  was  a  younger 
brother  of  De  Quincey.  If  he  has  distinct  affinity  to  any 
writer  it  is  to  the  author  of  Suspiria  de  profundis;  if  we  look 
further  afield,  we  might  perhaps  discern  shadowy  prototypes  in 
Leopardi,  Heine  and  Baudelaire.  But,  after  all,  Thomson  holds 
so  unique  a  place  as  a  poet  that  the  effort  at  classification  may 
well  be  dispense^  with.  His  was  no  literary  pessimism,  no 
assumed  gloom.  The  poem  "  Insomnia  "  is  a  distinct  chapter  of 
biography;  and  in  "  Mater  Tenebrarum  "  and  elsewhere  among 
his  writings  passages  of  self-revelation  are  frequent.  The  merits 
of  Thomson's  poetry  are  its  imaginative  power,  its  sombre 
intensity,  its  sonorous  music;  to  these  characteristics  may  be 
added,  in  his  lighter  pieces,  a  Heine-like  admixture  of  strange 
gaiety,  pathos  and  caustic  irony.  Much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  his  best  prose.  His  faults  are  a  monotony  of  epithet,  the  not 
infrequent  use  of  mere  rhetoric  and  verbiage,  and  perhaps  a 
prevailing  lack  of  the  sense  of  form;  besides  an  occasional 
vulgar  recklessness  of  expression,  as  in  parts  of  Vane*s  Story  and 
in  some  of  his  prose  writings. 

See  the  Life,  by  H.  S.  Salt  (1905  edition). 

THOMSON,  JAMES  (1822-1892),  British  physicist  and 
engineer,  was  bom  in  Belfast  on  the  i6th  of  February  1822,  and, 
like  his  younger  brother,  Lord  Kelvin,  at  an  unusually  early  age 
began  to  attend  the  classes  at  Glasgow  University,  where  his 
father  had  been  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  1832. 
After  his  graduation  he  decided  to  study  civil  engineering,  and 
for  that  purpose  became  a  pupil  in  several  engineering  offices 
and  works  successively;  but  ill-health  obliged  him  to  leave  them 
all,  and  he  had  finally  to  accept  the  fact  that  an  occupation 
involving  physical  exertion  was  out  of  the  question.  Accord- 
ingly, from  about  1843,  he  devoted  himself  to  theoretical  work 
and  to  mechanical  invention.  To  this  period  belong  his  well- 
known  researches  in  thermodynamics,  which  enabled  him  to 
predict  by  the  application  of  Camot's  theorem  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  freezing  point  of  substances  which  expand  on  solidi- 
fying must  be  lowered  by  the  application  of  pressure,  the  reverse 
being  the  case  with  substances  which  contract  on  solidification; 

^Bysshe  Vanolis:  "  Bysshe,"  as  the  commonly  used  Christian 
name  of  Shelley,  Thomson's  favourite  writer;  and  "Vanolis,"  an 
'anagram  of  Novalis — (F.  von  Hardenberg). 


and  he  was  able  to  calculate  the  amount  by  which  a  given 
pressure  lowers  the  freezing-point  of  water,  a  substance  which 
expands  on  solidification.  His  results  were  experimentally 
verified  in  the  physical  laboratories  of  Glasgow  University  under 
Lord  Kelvin's  direction,  and  were  afterwards  applied  to  give 
the  explanation  of  regelation.  In  1861  he  extended  them  in  a 
paper  on  crystallization  and  liquefaction  as  influenced  by  stresses 
tending  to  change  of  form  in  the  crystals,  and  in  other  studies 
on  the  change  of  state  he  continued  Thomas  Andrews's  work 
on  the  continuity  of  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states  of  matter, 
constructing  a  thermodynamic  model  in  three  dimensions  to 
show  the  relations  of  pressure,  volume  and  temperature  for  a 
substance  like  carbonic  add.  With  regard  to  his  inventions, 
he  devised  a. clever  feathering  mechanism  for  the  paddles  of 
steamboats  when  only  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  later  turned  his 
attention  to  water  engines.  In  1850  he  patented  his  "  vortex 
water-wheel,"  and  during  the  next  three  or  four  years  carried 
on  inquiries  into  the  properties  of  "  whirling  fluids,"  which 
resulted  in  improved  forms  of  blowing-fans  and  water-turbines 
(see  Hydraulics).  Settling  in  Belfast  in  1851,  he  was  selected 
to  be  the  resident  engineer  to  the  Belfast  Water  Commissioners 
in  1853,  and  four  years  later  became  professor  of  civil  engineering 
and  surveying  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  Thence  he  removed 
in  1873  to  Glasgow  as  successor  to  Macquom  Rankine  in  the 
chair  of  engineering  in  the  university,  and  retained  this  position 
until  1889,  when  the  failure  of  his  eyesight  compelled  him  to 
resign.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  May  1892  at  Glasgow.  His 
contributions  to  geological  science  included  studies  of  the 
parallel  roads  of  Glen  Roy  and  of  the  prismatic  jointing  of  basalt, 
as  seen  at  the  Giant's  Causeway.  In  1876  and  following  years 
he  studied  the  origin  of  windings  of  rivers  in  alluvial  plains  and 
made  many  experiments  with  the  aid  of  artificial, streams;  and 
the  currents  of  atmospheric  circulation  afforded  him  the  material 
for  the  Bakerian  lecture  of  1892. 

THOMSON,  JOHN  (i 778-1840),  Scottish  landscape  painter- 
Thomson  of  Duddingston,  as  he  is  commonly  styled — ^was 
bom  on  the  ist  of  September  1778  at  Dailly,  Ayrshire.  His 
father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  were  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  studied  for  the  same  vocation 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  and,  residing  with  his  elder 
brother,  Thomas  Thomson,  afterwards  celebrated  as  an  anti- 
quarian and  feudal  lawyer,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Francis 
Jeffrey  and  other  young  members  of  the  Scottish  bar  afterwards 
notable.  During  the  recess  he  sketched  in  the  country,  and, 
while  attending  his  final  college  session,  he  studied  art  for  a 
month  under  Alexander  Nasmyth.  After  his  father's  death 
he  became,  in  1800,  his  successor  as  minister  of  Dailly;  and  in 
1805  he  was  translated  to  the  parish  of  Duddingston,  close  to 
Edinburgh.  He  continued,  however,  to  practise  art  as  an 
amateur,  apparently  without  any  detriment  to  his  pastoral 
duties.  Thomson's  popularity  as  a  painter  increased  with 
his  increasing  artistic  skill;  and,  having  mastered  his  initial 
scruples  against  receiving  artistic  fees,  on  being  offered  £15 
for  a  landscape — reassured  by  "  Grecian  "  Williams's  stout 
assertion  that  the  work  was  "  worth  thrice  the  amount  " — the 
minister  of  Duddingston  began  to  dispose  of  the  productions 
of  his  brush  in  the  usual  manner.  In  1830  he  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  Thomson 
was  also  an  accomplished  performer  on  violin  and  flute,  an 
exact  and  well-read  student  of  physical  science,  and  one  of  the 
writers  on  optics  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
He  enjoyed  a  singularly  wide  and  eminent  circle  of  friends, 
including,  among  artists.  Turner  and  Wilkie,  and  among  men  of 
letters,  Wilson  and  Scott — the  latter  of  whom  desired  that 
Thomson,  instead  of  Turner,  should  have  illustrated  the  collected 
edition  of  his  works.  He  died  at  Duddingston  on  the  27th 
of  October  1840  (not  the  20th,  as  stated  by  some  authorities). 
Thomson  was  twice  married,  and  his  second  wife,  the  widow 
of  Mr  Dalrymple  of  Cleland,  was  herself  also  a  skilful  amateur 
artist. 

Thomson  is  fairly  represented  in  the  Scottish  National  Gallery; 
and  the  "  Aberlady  Bay  "  of  that  collection,  with  the  soft  infinity  of 
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its  clouded  grey  sky,  and  its  sea  which  leaps  and  falls  again  in  waves 
of  sparkling  and  of  shadowed  silver,  is  fit  to  rank  among  the  triumphs 
of  Scottish  art. 

THOMSON*  JOSEPH  (1858-1895),  Scottish  explorer  in  Africa, 
was  born  on  the  14th  of  February  1858  at  Penpont,  Dumfries- 
shire, being  the  fifth  son  of  William  Thomson,  originally  a  working 
stonemason,  who  had  attained  the  position  of  a  master  builder. 
In  1868  his  father  removed  to  Gatelawbridge,  where  he  rented 
a  farm  and  a  quarry.  Joseph  Thomson  was  soon  attracted  by 
the  geological  formation  and  historical  associations  of  Nithsdale. 
For  a  short  time  he  worked  in  his  father's  quarry.  In  1875  he 
went  to  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  paid  particular  attention 
to  geology  and  botany,  and  after  completing  his  course  in  1878 
he  was  appointed  geologist  and  naturalist  to  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society's  expedition  to  East  Central  Africa  under 
Keith  Johnston.  The  latter  died  at  Behobeho,  between  the 
coast  and  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa,  on  the  28th  of  June 
1879,  and  Thomson  then  took  command.  Though  only  twenty- 
one  his  coolness  and  tact  were  remarkable,  and  he  successfully 
conducted  the  expedition  across  the  desolate  region  of  Uhehd  and 
Ubena  to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa,  and  then  by  a  hitherto 
unexplored  track  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  where  he  investigated 
the  moot  question  of  the  Lukuga  outlet.  From  Tanganyika 
he  started  to  reach  the  Congo,  but  troubles  with  his  carriers, 
who  dreaded  the  warlike  Warua,  obliged  him  to  retrace  his 
steps.  Going  round  the  south  end  of  Tanganyika  he  discovered 
Lake  Rukwa,  whence  he  marched  via  Tabora  to  the  coast  at 
Bagamoyo,  reaching  London  in  August  1880.  In  the  following 
year  he  published  an  account  of  his  travels  under  the  title 
To  the  Central  African  Lakes  and  Back,  About  this  time  the 
sultan  of  Zanzibar,  being  anxious  to  develop  certain  supposed 
coal  beds  on  the  river  Rovtuna,  was  advised  to  obtain  independent 
expert  opinion  as  to  their  value.  Application  was  made  to 
Thomson,  who  undertook  to  survey  them,  and  started  from 
Mikindani,  on  the  17th  of  July  1881.  The  coal,  however,  turned 
out  to  be  merely  bituminous  shale,  and  Thomson,  on  his  return 
to  Zanzibar,  had  to  endure  much  delay  and  vexation  through 
the  sultan's  chagrin.  For  a  considerable  time  the  explorer 
had  directed  his  attention  to  Masailand,  a  region  of  East 
Africa  occupied  by  a  powerful  tribe  of  warriors  who  had  a 
reputation  for  savagery  and  intractability  somewhat  greater 
than  their  actions  warranted.  Through  their  territory  ran 
the  shortest  route  from  the  sea  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Nile. 
In  1882  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  took  up  the  question, 
and  requested  Thomson  to  report  on  the  practicability  of  taking 
a  caravan  through  the  Masai  coxmtry,  which  no  European  had 
yet  been  able  to  penetrate  beyond  Mt  Kilimanjaro.  By 
undaunted  courage  and  great  resourcefulness  he  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Njiri  desert  and  exploring  the  eastern  rift-valley. 
Thence  he  went  with  a  picked  company  through  Laikipia 
to  Mt  Kenya  and  Lake  Baringo,  afterwards  traversing  the 
unknown  region  lying  between  Baringo  and  Victoria  Nyanza, 
reached  on  the  loth  of  December  1883.  On  his  way  back  he  visited 
Mt  Elgon  and  discovered  there  a  series  of  wonderful  caves. 
The  account  of  this  adventurous  journey  appeared  in  1884, 
under  the  title  of  Through  Masdiland,  and  it  is  a  classic  in  modern 
travel.  The  hardships  and  anxieties  attendant  on  such  a  career 
began  to  tell  upon  Thomson's  exceptionally  hardy  constitution, 
but  in  1885  he  undertook  an  expedition  to  Sokoto  for  the  National 
African  (afterwards  the  Royal  Niger)  Company,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  signatures  of  the  sultans  of  Sokoto  and  Gando 
to  treaties  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  by  the  company, 
treaties  which  did  much  to  secure  British  interests  in  Nigeria. 
In  1888,  by  way  of  recreation,  he  travelled  through  southern 
Morocco  and  explored  a  portion  of  the  Atlas  range,  and  published 
the  results  in  the  following  year,  under  the  title  Travels  in  the 
Atlas  and  SotUhern  Morocco.  In  1890  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  and  in  that  and  the 
following  year,  starting  from  Quilimane  he  traversed  the  region 
between  lakes  Nyasa  and  Bangweulu  and  the  Zambezi.  It  was 
a  period  of  great  tension  between  the  Portuguese  and  the 
British,  and  Thomson's  party  on  leaving  the  Portuguese  frontier 


was  fired  on  by  the  Portuguese  who,  too  late,  realized  that  they 
had  allowed  a  treaty-making  envoy  to  pass  through  their 
territory  in  the  guise  of  a  peaceful  trader.  Thomson  concluded 
treades  with  native  potentates  which  gave  to  the  Chartered 
Company  political,  trading  and  mining  rights  over  a  large  part 
of  the  district  since  known  as  North-East  Rhodesia.  This 
journey,  in  which  he  covered  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of 
hitherto  unexplored  country,  proved  disastrous  to  a  constitution 
already  undermined.  In  1893  he  visited  South  Africa  in  search 
of  health,  but  imavailingly.  He  died  in  London  on  the  2nd 
of  August  1895.  The  accotmts  of  his  travels  not  recorded  in 
the  books  mentioned  were  published  in  magazines  or  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Thomson  was 
the  last,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful,  of  the  great 
geographical  pioneers  in  Africa.  He  had  an  extraordinarily 
keen  topographical  instinct  which  enabled  him  to  comprehend 
at  a  glance  the  natural  features  of  the  countries  he  traversed. 
To  undaunted  courage  and  promptness  of  decision  he  added 
a  forbearing  and  patient  disposition.  '^  Joseph  Thomson," 
wrote  Sir  Clements  Markham,  "  had  the  high  and  glorious 
distinction  of  never  having  caused  the  death  of  a  native.  This 
is  a  proof  of  very  rare  qualities  in  the  leader  of  an  expedition, 
and  places  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  explorers." 

Besides  the  accounts  of  his  own  travels  Thomson  wrote,  in 
collaboration  with  Miss  E.  Harris  Smith,  Ulu  (London,  1888),  a 
novel  based  on  his  insight  into  the  working  of  the  African  mind, 
Mungo  Park  and  the  Niger  (London,  1890),  a  sound  critical  biography 
and  many  magazine  articles  on  African  politics. 

Sec  Joseph  Thomson,  African  Explorer  (London,  1896),  a  bio- 
paphy  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  J.  6.  Thomson,  which  contains  a 
list  of  the  published  writings  of  the  explorer. 

THOMSON*  THOMAS  (i 773-1852),  Scottish  chemist^  was 
bom  at  Crieff,  Perthshire,  on  the  12th  of  April  1773.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  St  Andrews  and  Edinburgh, 
and  after  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  latter  place  in  1799 
established  himself  there  as  a  teacher  of  chemistry.  From 
1796  to  1800  he  was  sub-editor  of  th&  Encyclopaedia  Britanmca,m 
succession  to  his  elder  brother,  James  Thomson  (176&-1855),  who 
filled  that  position  in  1795-1796,  and  who  in  1805  was  ordained 
to  the  parish  of  Eccles,  Berwickshire;  and  the  chemical  and 
mineralogical  articles  which  he  contributed  to  the  supplement 
to  the  third  edition  formed  the  basis  of  his  System  of  Chemistry, 
the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1802  and  the  seventh 
in  1 83 1.  At  first  this  work  was  merely  a  compilation,  but  in 
the  later  editions  many  of  his  original  residts  were  incorporated; 
the  third  edition  (1807)  is  noteworthy  as  containing  the  first 
detailed  account  of  the  atomic  theory,  commimicated  to  him 
by  John  Dalton  himself.  In  181 1  he  left  Edinburgh,  and  after 
a  visit  to  Sweden  went  to  London,  where  in  1813  he  began  to 
edit  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  a  monthly  scientific  journal 
which  in  1827  was  merged  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine.  In 
181 7  he  became  lecturer  in  chemistry  at  Glasgow  University, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  to  the  regius  professor- 
ship. This  chair  he  retained  until  his  death,  which  happened 
on  the  2nd  of  July  1852  at  Kilmun,  Argyleshire;  but  from  1841 
he  was  assisted  by  his  nephew  and  son-in-law  Robert  Dundas 
Thomson  (1810-1864),  who  subsequently  became  medical 
officer  of  health  for  St  Marylebone,  London,  and  after  1846  he 
ceased  active  work  altogether.  He  was  a  most  energetic  pro- 
fessor, and,  according  to  his  colleague,  but  no  relation,  Lord 
Kelvin  (Sir  William  Thomson),  foimded  the  first  chemical 
laboratory  for  students  at  a  time  when  practical  work  was 
scarcely  recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  chemical  education. 
He  did  much  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  Dalton's  atomic  theory, 
and  carried  out  many  experiments  in  its  support,  but  his  strong 
predilections  in  favour  of  Front's  hypothesis  tended  to  vitiate 
his  results,  many  of  which  were  sharply  criticized  by  J.  J.  Ber- 
zelius  and  other  chemists.  In  addition  to  various  textbooks  he 
published  a  History  of  Chemistry  (1830-1831)  which  has  provided 
material  for  many  chemical  biographers,  but  which,  although  it 
reads  very  plausibly,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  authority  of 
unimpeachable  accuracy.  His  eldest  son,  Thomas  Thomson 
(181 7-1878)  graduated  as  M.D.  at  Glasgow  in  1839,  accompanied 
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Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  on  his  travels  in  Sikkim  in  1850,  and  collaborated 
with  him  in  publishing  his  Flora  indica  in  1855  and  in  1854 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  botanic  gardens  at  Cal- 
cutta, also  acting  as  professor  of  botany  at  the  Calcutta  medical 
college. 

THOMSON,  WILLIAM  (1819-1890),  English  divine,  archbishop 
of  York,  was  bom  on  the  nth  of  February  1819  at  Whitehaven, 
Cumberland.  He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  scholar.  He  took  his 
B.A.  degree  in  1840,  and  was  soon  afterwards  made  fellow  of  his 
college.  He  was  ordained  in  1842,  and  worked  as  a  curate  at 
Cuddesdon.  In  1847  he  was  made  tutor  of  his  college,  and  in 
1853  he  delivered  the  Bampton  lectures,  his  subject  being 
"  The  Atoning  Work  of  Christ  viewed  in  Relation  to  some 
Ancient  Theories."  These  thoughtful  and  learned  lectures 
established  his  reputation  and  did  much  to  clear  the  ground  for 
subsequent  discussions  on  the  subject.  Thomson's  activity 
was  not  confined  to  theology.  He  was  made  fellow  of  the  Royal 
and  the  Royal  Geographical  Societies.  He  also  wrote  a  very 
popular  Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  He  sided  with  the  party 
at  Oxford  which  favoured  university  reform,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  being  appointed  provost  of  his  college  in  1855. 
In  1858  he  was  made  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn  and  there 
preached  some  striking  sermons,  a  volume  of  which  he  published 
in  1 861.  In  the  same  year  he  edited  Aids  to  Faith,  &  volume 
written  in  opposition  to  Essays  and  Reviews,  the  progressive 
sentiments  of  which  had  stirred  up  a  great  storm  in  the  Church 
of  England.  In  December  1861  he  was  rewarded  with  the  see 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and  within  a  twelvemonth  he  was 
elevated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York.  In  this  position  his 
moderate  orthodoxy  led  him  to  join  Archbishop  Tait  in  support- 
ing the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  and,  as  president  of 
the  northern  convocation,  he  came  frequently  into  sharp 
collision  with  the  lower  house  of  that  body.  But  if  he  thus 
incurred  the  hostility  of  the  High  Chiurch  party  among  the 
clergy,  he  was  admired  by  the  laity  for  his  strong  sense,  his  clear 
and  forcible  reasoning,  and  his  wide  knowledge,  and  he  remained 
to  the  last  a  power  in  the  north  of  England.  In  his  later  years 
he  published  an  address  read  before  the  members  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Institution  (i868),  one  on  Design  in  Nature, 
for  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  which  reached  a  fiith  edition, 
various  charges  and  pastoral  addresses,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
projectors  of  The  Speaker's  Commentary,  for  which  he  wrote  the 
"  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels."  He  died  on  the  2Sth 
of  December  1890. 

See  the  Quarterly  Review  (April  1892). 

THOR,  one  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  heathen  Scandinavians. 
He  is  represented  as  a  middle-aged  man  of  enormous  strength, 
quick  to  anger,  but  benevolent  towards  mankind.  To  the 
harmful  race  of  giants  (demons),  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  an 
implacable  foe,  and  many  stories  are  told  in  the  poetic  and  prose 
Eddas  of  the  destruction  which  he  brought  upon  them  at  various 
times  with  his  hammer.  On  the  whole  his  figure  is  somewhat 
secondary  in  the  mythology  to  that  of  Odin,  who  is  represented 
as  his  father.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  Iceland  he  was 
worshipped  more  than  any  other  god,  and  the  same  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  in  Norway — indeed,  perhaps,  in  all  northern 
countries — except  among  the  royal  families.  Even  in  the  great 
temple  at  Upsala  his  figure  is  said  to  have  occupied  the  chief 
place.  There  is  evidence  that  a  corresponding  deity  named 
Thunor  or  Thonar  was  worshipped  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  but  little  information  is  obtainable  regarding  him, 
except  that  he  was  identified  with  the  Roman  Jupiter.  His 
name  is  identical  with  the  Teutonic  word  for  thunder,  and  even 
in  Sweden  the  association  of  Thor  with  the  thunder  seems  not 
to  have  been  forgotten.  Outside  the  Teutonic  area  he  has  close 
affinities  not  only  with  Jupiter  or  Zeus,  but  still  more  with  the 
Lithuanian  god  Perkunas,  whose  name  (which  likewise  means 
"  thunder  ")  appears  to  be  connected  with  that  of  Thor's  mother 
(Fiorgyn).  The  Varangian  god  Perun  was  probably  Thor  him- 
self under  a  Slavonic  name  (Russian  perun,  "  thunderbolt  "). 


See  H.  Petersen,  Om  Nordboernes  Gudedyrkdse  og  Gudetro  i 
Hedenold  (Copenhagen,  1876).  For  other  references  see  Teutonic 
Peoples:  Religion  {ad  fin).  (H.  M.  C.) 

THORAX  (Gr.  Oupa^,  breastplate,  also  the  part  of  the  body 
covered  by  it),  the  anatomical  term  for  the  chest,  that  part  of 
the  body  which  contains  the  heart  and  lungs  (see  Anatomy: 
Superficial  and  Artistic,  and  Skeleton:  Axial).  For  the 
surgery  of  the  thorax  reference  may  be  made  to  the  headings 
Heart,  Lung  and  Respieatory  System. 

THORBECKE,  JAN  RUDOLF  (1798-1872),  Dutch  statesman, 
was  born  at  ZwoUe,  in  the  province  of  Overijssel,  on  the  14th  of 
January  1798.  Thorbecke  was  of  German  extraction,  his  grand- 
father, Heinrich  Thorbecke,  having  settled  in  Overijssel  towards 
the  end  of  the  17th  centuiy.  Little  is  known  of  his  youth, 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  sent  in  the  year  of  Waterloo  to 
Amsterdam  for  his  education.  For  two  years  he  stayed  with  a 
Lutheran  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Sartorius,  whilst  attending 
the  lectures  of  the  Athenaeum  Illustre.  In  181 7  he  commenced 
his  studies  at  Leiden  University,  proving  a  brilliant  scholar,  and 
twice  obtaining  a  gold  medal  for  his  prize  essays.  In  1820  he 
obtained  the  degrees  of  Lit.D.  and  LL.D.  In  the  following 
years  Thorbecke  undertook  a  journey  of  research  and  study 
in  Germany,  staying  at  most  of  her  famous  universities,  and 
making  the  acquaintance  of  his  best-known  contemporaries  in 
the  fatherland.  At  Giessen  he  lectured  as  an  extraordinary 
professor,  and  at  Gottingen,  in  1824,  published  his  treatise, 
Ueber  das  Wesen  der  Geschichte,  After  his  return  to  Amsterdam 
in  1824  Thorbecke  wrote  his  first  political  work  of  any  impor- 
tance, Bedenkingen  aangaande  het  Recht  en  den  Staat  ("  Objec- 
tions anent  Law  and  the  State  "),  which  by  its  close  reasoning 
and  its  legal  acumen  at  once  drew  attention  to  the  young 
barrister,  and  procured  him  in  1825  a  chair  as  professor  in  Ghent 
University.  Here  he  wrote  two  pamphlets  of  an  educational 
character  before  1830.  The  Belgian  revolt  of  that  year  forced 
Thorbecke  to  resign  his  position  at  Ghent,  and  he  subsequently 
went  to  Leiden.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  Belgian  movement, 
nor  of  the  part  that  Europe  played  in  it,  and  published  his  views 
in  three  pamphlets,  which  appeared  in  the  years  1830  and  1831. 
In  1 83 1  he  was  appointed  professor  of  jurisprudence  and  political 
science  at  Leiden  University.  In  that  capacity,  and,  before 
his  appointment  at  Leiden,  as  a  lecturer  on  political  science, 
history  and  economics  at  Amsterdam,  he  gained  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  political  reformer,  particulaily  after  the  publication 
of  his  standard  work,  Aanteekeningen  op  de  Grondwet  ("  Annota- 
tions on  the  Constitution,"  1839;  2nd  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1841- 
1843),  which  became  the  textbook  and  the  groundwork  for 
the  new  reform  party  in  Holland,  as  whose  leader  Thorbecke 
was  definitely  recognized.  Thorbecke*s  political  career  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  Hague  on  the  4th  of  June  1872, 
is  sketched  under  Holland:  History.  Thorbecke's  speeches 
in  the  Dutch  legislature  were  published  at  Deventer  in  six 
volumes  (1867-1870),  to  which  should  be  added  a  collection  of 
his  unpublished  speeches,  printed  at  Groningen  in  1900.  The 
first  edition  of  his  Hisiorischc  Schetsen  ("  Historical  Essays  ") 
was  Issued  in  i860,  the  second  in  1872.  At  Amsterdam  there 
appeared  in  1873  a  highly  interesting  Correspondence  with  his 
academy  friend  and  lifelong  political  adversary  Groen  van 
Prinsterer  (q.v.),  which,  although  dating  back  to  the  early 
'thirties,  throws  much  light  on  their  subsequent  relations  and 
the  political  events  that  followed  1848.  Of  Dutch  statesmen 
during  the  Napoleonic  period,  Thorbecke  admired  Falck  and 
Van  Hogendorp  most,  whose  principles  he  strove  to  emulate. 
Of  Van  Hogendorp's  Essays  and  Speeches,  indeed,  he  published 
a  standard  edition,  which  is  still  highly  valued.  Thorbecke's 
speeches  form.a  remarkable  continuation  of  Van  Hogendorp's 
orations,  not  only  in  their  style,  but  also  in  their  train  of  thought. 
Thorbeckc's  funeral  furnished  the  occasion  for  an  imposing 
national  demonstration,  which  showed  how  deeply  he  was 
revered  by  all  classes  of  his  countrymen.  In  1876  a  statue  of 
Thorbecke  was  unveiled  in  one  of  the  squares  of  Amsterdam. 

Thorbecke 's  gifts  and  public  services  as  a  statesman  have 
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been  as  fully  recognized  as  his  political  genus  has  been.  As  an 
orator  and  writer  his  style  was  dear  and  forcible.  His  very 
dogmatism  brought  him  many  enemies,  but  at  times,  especially 
when  he  went  in  advance  of  his  time,  he  was  a  much  mis- 
understood man.  These  mistmderstandings,  frequently  wilful, 
extended  often  beyond  the  domain  of  pure  politics.  Thus, 
by  his  enemies,  Thorbecke  was  often  held  up  to  scorn  as  a  pure 
materialist  and  no  friend  of  the  fine  arts,  because  at  a  sitting 
of  the  states-general  in  1S62  he  had  said  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
the  state,  nor  in  the  true  interest  of  art  itself,  for  the  government 
to  "  protect  "  art,  since  all  state-aided  art  must  be  artificial,  like 
any  forced  plant.  This  was  popularly  condensed  into  the  aphor- 
ism, yet  current  in  HoUand,  that  "  Art  is  not  the  business  of  the 
government,"  and  Thorbecke  was  condemned  as  the  author  of 
it.  Again,  his  adversaries  used  to  call  him  a  dangerous  dema- 
gogue. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  more  ardent  royalist 
than  Thorbecke.  He  believed  in  constitutional  monarchy,  as 
offering  the  best  guarantees  both  for  sovereign  and  people,  and 
he  was  bitterly  opposed  to  all  forms  of  state  socialism.  Long 
before  his  death  he  realized  that  he  had  outlived  his  own  prin- 
ciples, and  many  of  his  former  admirers  had  commenced  to  dub 
him  a  "  rank  conservative,"  whose  political  aims  and  reforms 
were  no  longer  adequate.  But  Thorbecke's  life-work  will 
endure,  and  the  Dutch  constitution  of  1887  practically  embodied 
his  principles,  as  laid  down  in  the  constitution  of  1848.  The 
former  is  the  outcome  of  the  latter  and  could  not  have  been 
made  without  it. 

The  best  biographical  sketch  of  Thorbecke  we  owe  to  the  late 
Professor  Buys,  his  principal  scholar  and  devoted  friend,  whose 
biography  appeared  m  1876  at  Tid.  Another  biography  which 
deserves  mention  was  issued  in  the  same  year  at  the  Hague,  from 
the  pen  of  Dr  J.  A.  Levy,  an  Amsterdam  lawyer.  (H.  Ti.) 

THOREAU,  HENRY  DAVID  (1817-1862),  American  recluse, 
naturalist  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  1 2th  of  July  1817.  To  Thoreau  this  Concord  country 
contained  all  of  beauty  and  even  grandeur  that  was  necessary 
to  the  worshipper  of  nature:  he  once  journeyed  to  Canada;  he 
went  west  on  one  occasion;  he  sailed  and  explored  a  few  rivers; 
for  the  rest,  he  haunted  Concord  and  its  neighbourhood  as 
faithfully  as  the  stork  does  its  ancestral  nest.  John  Thoreau, 
his  father,  who  married  the  daughter  of  a  New  England  clergy- 
man, was  the  son  of  a  John  Thoreau  of  the  isle  of  Jersey,  who, 
in  Boston,  married  a  Scottish  lady  of  the  name  of  Burns.  This 
last-named  John  was  the  son  of  Philippe  Thoreau  and  his  wife 
Marie  le  Gallais,  persons  of  pure  French  blood,  settled  at  St 
Helier,  in  Jersey.  From  his  New  England  Puritan  mother,  from 
his  Scottish  grandmother,  from  his  Jersey-American  grandfather 
and  from  his  remoter  French  ancestry  Thoreau  inherited  dis- 
tinctive traits:  the  Saxon  element  perhaps  predominated,  but 
the  "  haimtings  of  Celtism  "  were  prevalent  and  potent.  The 
stock  of  the  Thoreaus  was  a  robust  one;  and  in  Concord  the 
family,  though  never  wealthy  nor  officially  influential,  was  ever 
held  in  peculiar  respect.  As  a  boy,  Henry  drove  his  mother's 
cow  to  the  pastures,  and  thus  early  became  enamoured  of  certain 
aspects  of  nature  and  of  certain  delights  of  solitude.  At  school 
and  at  Harvard  University  he  in  nowise  distinguished  himself, 
though  he  was  an  intelligently  receptive  student;  he  became, 
however,  proficient  enough  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  more 
general  acquirements  to  enable  him  to  act  for  a  time  as  a  master. 
But  long  before  this  he  had  become  apprenticed  to  the  learning 
of  nature  in  preference  to  that  of  man:  when  only  twelve  years 
of  age  he  had  made  collections  for  Agassiz,  who  had  then  just 
arrived  in  America,  and  already  the  meadows  and  the  hedges 
and  the  stream-sides  had  become  cabinets  of  rare  knowledge 
to  him.  On  the  desertion  of  schoolmastering  as  a  profession, 
Thoreau  became  a  lecturer  and  author,  though  it  was  the  labour 
of  his  hands  which  mainly  supported  him  through  many  years 
of  his  life:  professionally  he  was  a  surveyor.  In  the  eflEort  to 
reduce  the  practice  of  economy  to  a  fine  art  he  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  the  less  labour  a  man  did,  over  and  above  the 
positive  demands  of  necessity,  the  better  for  him  and  for  the 
community  at  large;  he  would  have  had  the  order  of  the  week 


reversed — six  days  of  rest  for  one  of  labour.  It  was  in  1845  he 
made  the  now  famous  experiment  of  WaMen.  Desirous  of 
proving  to  himself  and  others  that  man  could  be  as  independent 
of  this  kind  as  the  nest-building  bird,  Thoreau  retired  to  a  hut 
of  bis  own  construction  on  the  pine-slope  over  against  the  shores 
of  Walden  Pond — a  hut  which  he  built,  furnished  and  kept 
in  order  entirely  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands.  During 
the  two  years  of  his  residence  in  Walden  woods  he  lived  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  surveying,  a  little  job-work  and  the  tillage 
of  a  few  acres  of  ground  which  produced  him  his  beans  and 
potatoes.  His  absolute  independence  was  as  little  gained  as  if 
he  had  camped  out  in  Hyde  Park;  relatively  he  lived  the  life  of 
a  recluse.  He  read  considerably,  wrote  abundantly,  thought 
actively  if  not  widely,  and  came  to  know  beasts,  birds  and  fishes 
with  an  intimacy  more  extraordinary  than  was  the  case  with  St 
Francis  of  Assisi.  Birds  came  at  his  call,  and  forgot  their  heredi- 
tary fear  of  man;  beasts  lipped  and  caressed  him;  the  very 
fish  in  lake  and  stream  would  glide,  unf earful,  between  his  hands. 
This  exquisite  familiarity  with  bird  and  beast  would  make  us 
love  the  memory  of  Thoreau  if  his  egotism  were  triply  as  arro- 
gant, if  his  often  meaningless  paradoxes  were  even  more  absurd, 
if  his  sympathies  were  even  less  humanitarian  than  we  know 
them  to  have  been.  His  Walden^  the  record  of  this  fascinating 
two  years'  experience,  must  always  remain  a  production  of 
great  interest  and  considerable  psychological  value.  Some 
years  before  Thoreau  took  to  Walden  woods  he  made  the  chief 
friendship  of  his  life,  that  with  Emerson.  He  became  one  of 
the  famous  circle  of  the  transcendentalists,  always  keenly 
preserving  his  own  individuality  amongst  such  more  or  less 
potent  natures  as  Emerson,  Hawthorne  and  Margaret  FuUer. 
From  Emerson  he  gained  nK>re  than  from  any  man,  alive  or  dead; 
and,  though  the  older  philosopher  both  enjoyed  and  learned 
from  the  association  with  the  younger,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
gain  was  equal.  There  was  nothing  electrical  in  Thoreau's 
intercourse  with  his  fellow  men;  he  gave  off  no  spiritual  sparks. 
He  absorbed  intensely,  but  when  called  upon  to  illuminate  in 
turn  was  foimd  wanting.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  we  read 
of  his  having  really  been  stirred  into  active  enthusiasm  anent 
the  wrongs  done  the  ill-fated  John  Brown.  With  children  he  was 
affectionate  and  gentle,  with  old  people  and  strangers  considerate. 
In  a  word,  he  loved  his  kind  as  animals,  but  did  not  seem  to 
find  them  as  interesting  as  those  furred  and  feathered.  In 
1847  Thoreau  left  Walden  Lake  abruptly,  and  for  a  time  occu- 
pied himself  with  lead-pencil  making^  the  parental  trade.  He 
never  married,  thus  further  fulfilling  his  policy  of  what  one  of 
his  essayist-biographers  has  termed  "  indulgence  in  fine  renounce- 
ments." At  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-five  he  died, 
on  the  6th  of  May  1862.  His  grave  is  in  the  Sleepy  Hollow 
cemetery  at  Concord,  beside  those  of  Hawthorne  and  Emerson. 
Thoreau's  fame  will  rest  on  Walden;  or,  Life  in  the  Woods 
(Boston,  1854)  and  the  Excursions  (Boston,  1863),  though  he  wrote 
nothing  which  is  not  deserving  of  notice.  Up  till  his  thirtieth 
year  he  dabbled  in  verse,  but  he  had  little  ear  for  metrical  music, 
and  he  lacked  the  spiritual  imptdsiveness  of  the  true  poet.  His 
weakness  as  a  philosopher  is  his  tendency  to  base  the  laws  of  the 
universe  on  the  experience-bom,  thought-produced  convictions 
of  one  man — himself.  His  weakness  as  a  writer  is  the  too 
frequent  striving  after  antithesis  and  paradox.  If  he  had  had 
all  his  own  originality  without  the  itch  of  appearing  original, 
he  would  have  made  his  fascination  irresistible.  As  it  is, 
Thoreau  holds  a  unique  place.  He  was  a  naturalist,  but  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  the  pedantry  of  science;  a  keen  observer,  but 
no  retailer  of  disjointed  facts.  He  thus  holds  sway  over  two 
domains:  he  had  the  adherence  of  the  lovers  of  fact  and  of  the 
children  of  fancy.  He  must  always  be  read,  whether  lovingly 
or  interestedly,  for  he  has  all  the  variable  charm,  the  strange 
satuminity,  the  contradictions,  austerities  and  delightful 
surprises,  of  Nature  herself. 

After  Thoreau's  death  were  also  published:  The  Maine  Woods 
^Boston,  1863);  Cape  Cod  (Boston,  1865);  A  Yankee  in  Canada 
(Boston,  1866).  Inthe  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  1862,  appeared  "Walking," 
"  Autumn  Tints  "  and   "  Wild^^ Apples  ";     in   1863,    "  Night  and 
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Moonlight."  The  standard  editions  of  his  works  are  The  Writings 
of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Riverside  edition  (11  vols.,  Boston,  1894- 
1895),  and  Manuscript  cation  (12  vols.,  ibid.,  1907). 

See  also  W.  E.  Channing,  Thoreau:  The  Poet  Naturalist  (Boston, 
1873) ;  R.  W.  Emerson,  an  introductory  note  to  Excursions  (Boston, 
1863);  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Henry  David  Thoreau  (Boston,  1882),  in  the 
"  American  Men  of  Letters  Series  " ;  H.  S.  Salt,  Life  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau  (London,  1890) ;  Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  H.  D.  and 
Sophia  E,  Thoreau  (Jamaica,  New  York,  1890) ;  J.  Russell  Lowell,  My 
Study  Windows;  K.  L.  Stevenson,  Familiar  Studies  in  Men  and 
Boohs;  and  F.  H.  Allen,  Bibliography  of  H.  D.  Thoreau  (Boston, 
1908).  (W.  Sh.) 

THORFINN  KARLSEFNI»  or  Kaklsefne  0^.  1002-1007), 
Scandinavian  explorer,  leader  of  the  chief  medieval  expedition 
for  American  colonization.  Thorfinn  belonged  to  a  leading  Ice- 
landic family  and  had  great  success  in  trading  voyages.  In 
1002  he  came  to  Greenland,  married  Gudrid,  widow  of  Red 
Eric's  son  Thorstein,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great 
expedition  now  imdertaken  from  Ericsfiord  for  the  further 
exploration  and  settlement  of  the  western  Vinland  (south 
Nova  Scotia?)  lately  discovered  by  Leif  Ericsson  (q.v,).  Three 
vessels  took  part  in  the  venture,  with  160  men  and  some  women, 
including  Gudrid,  and  FreydiSj^  a  natural  daughter  of  Red  Eric. 
They  first  sailed  north-west  to  the  Vesterbygd  or  "  Western 
Settlement "  of  Greenland,  thence  to  Bear  Island,  and  thence 
away  to  the  south  till  they  reached  a  country  they  named 
Helluland  (some  part  of  Labrador?)  from  its  great  fiat  slabs 
of  stone  (helktr).  Two  days*  sail  farther  southward  brought 
them  to  a  thickly-wooded  land  they  called  Markland  (i,e.  Wood- 
land, our  Newfoundland?).  Two  days  after  this  they  sighted 
land  to  the  right  hand,  and  came  to  a  cape,  where  they  found  the 
keel  of  a  ship — ^perhaps  a  relic  of  some  earlier,  possibly  Scandi- 
navian explorer — and  which  they  called  therefore  Kialames 
(Keelness;  Cape  Breton,  or  some  adjacent  point?);  the  long 
bleak  sandy  shores  of  this  coast  they  called  the  Wonderstrands 
(on  the  east  coast  of  Cape  Breton  Island?).  After  passing 
the  Wonderstrands  and  reaching  a  coast  indented  with  bays, 
Thorfinn  put  two  fieet  Gael  runners  ashore,  with  orders  to 
explore  southwards  (see  Leif  Ericsson):  they  returned  with 
grapes  and  wild  wheat,  proofs  that  the  Northmen  were  not 
far  from  Vinland.  The  fieet  now  stood  in  to  a  bay  called  by 
the  explorers  Streamjiord  or  Firth  of  Currents,  and  wintered  there 
(1003-1004),  suffering  some  privations,  and  apparently  getting 
no  more  news  of  the  fruitful  country  desired.  Thorfinn's  son 
Snorri  was  born  this  first  autumn  in  the  new  world.  Next  spring 
nine  of  the  i>arty,  headed  by  the  chief  malcontent  ThorhaU,  Red 
Eric's  huntsman,  sailed  off  northward,  intending  to  come  to 
Vinland  by  rounding  Keelness  and  thence  working  round  west 
(and  south).  Adverse  weather  drove  them  to  Ireland,  where 
they  were  enslaved.  Meanwhile  Thorfinn,  with  the  rest  of  the 
venturers,  sailed  south  "  for  a  long  time,"  till  they  reached 
a  spot  they  called  Hop^  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  flows  from 
a  lake  into  the  sea  (several  estuaries  near  the  southern  extremity 
of  Nova  Scotia  would  do  equally  well  here).  Here  they  found 
the  "  self-sown  "  wheatfields  and  vines  of  Lcif's  Vinland,  and 
here  accordingly  they  settled  and  built  their  huts  above  the  lake 
(1004-1005).  After  a  fortnight  natives,  swarthy  and  ill-looking, 
with  ugly  hair,  great  eyes  andtbroad  cheeks  (Beothuk  or  Micmac 
Indians?)  appeared  with  many  skin  canoes;  in  the  spring  follow- 
ing these  Skraelings  came  back  and  bartered  with  their  visitors. 
Terrified  by  a  bull  belonging  to  the  latter  they  fled,  and  after 
three  weeks  returned  to  fight.  They  were  beaten  off,  but  the 
Northmen  narrowly  escaped  destruction,  and  two  of  their  number 
(one  a  leading  settler)  were  slain.  The  colony  at  Hop  was  there- 
fore abandoned  and  the  whole  force  returned  to  Streamfiord. 
Thence  Thorfinn  revisited  Hop,  stajdng  two  months;  and  also 
made  a  voyage  northward  in  search  of  ThorhaU,  rounding 
Keelness  and  sailing  westward  (along  the  north  coast  of  Cape 
Breton  Island?),  and  apparently  southward  also,  till  they  came  to 
the  mouth  of  a  river  flowing  from  east  to  west.  Here  ThorvaJd 
Ericsson  was  killed  by  a  (Skraeling?)  arrow,  and  the  expedition 
came  back  to  Streamfiord  where  they  passed  the  next  winter 
(100 5-1006).  Internal  dissensions  now  broke  out,  mainly  about 
the  women  of  the  colony,  and  in  the  next  summer  (1006)  the 


entire  project  of  Vinland  settlement  was  abandoned  and  the 
fleet  saUed  to  Markland.  Two  Skraeling  children  were  captured 
here  and  the  expedition  divided,  Thorfinn  making  Greenland 
and  Ericsfiord  in  safety  with  his  own  vessel,  while  the  other  was 
lost  in  the  Irish  Sea,  only  half  the  crew  escaping  to  Ireland  in 
the  ship's  boat. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  Flatey  Book  narrative  gives  a 
somewhat  different  but  much  slighter  account  of  Thorfinn's 
expedition,  making  both  Thorvald  Ericsson  and  Freydis  under- 
take separate  Vinland  ventures — one  before,  the  other  after, 
Karlsefni's  enterprise — ^Thorvald  being  killed  on  his  (as  in 
Red  Eric  Saga,  but  with  divergent  details),  and  Freydis  on 
her  committing  atrocities  upon  her  comrades,  the  Icelanders 
Helgi  and  Finnbogi,  which  are  unnoticed  in  Red  Eric.  The 
latter,  however,  in  its  mention  of  the  domestic  broils  which 
arose  over  the  women  of  the  colony  in  its  third  winter,  points 
to  something  which  may  have  been  the  germ  of  the  highly 
elaborated  Freydis  story  in  Flatey. 

On  Flatey  Book,  Red  Eric  Saga  and  the  whole  bibli<^;raphy  for 
the  Vinland  voyages,  including  that  of  Thorfinn,  see  Leif  Ericsson 
and  Vinland.  The  six  Vinland  voyages  of  Flatey^  we  may  repeat. 
Red  Eric  reduces  to  three,  wholly  omitring  the  alleged  voyage  of 
Biami  Heriulfsson,  and  grouping  those  of  Thorvald  Ericsson  and 
Freydis  with  Thoifinn  Karlsefni  s  in  one  great  colonizing  venture. 

(C.  R.  B.) 

THORIANITE,  a  rare  mineral,  discovered  by  W.  D.  Holland, 
and  found  in  the  gem-gravels  of  Ceylon,  where  it  occurs  as  small, 
heavy,  black,  cubic  crystals,  usually  much  water-worn.  It 
was  so  named  by  W.  R.  Dunstan,  on  account  of  its  high  percent- 
age of  thorium  (about  70%  ThOs);  it  also  contains  the  oxides 
of  uranium,  lanthanum,  cerium  and  didymium.  Helium  is 
present,  and  the  mineral  is  slightly  less  radio-active  than  pitch- 
blende. It  has  been  examined  for  new  elements.  Miss  Evans 
{Joum.  Chem.  Soc,  1908,  93,  p.  666)  obtained  what  is  possibly 
a  new  element,  whilst  M.  Ogawa  {Journ.  Coll.  Sci.  Tokyo,  1908, 
vol.  25)  found  indications  of  three  new  species:  one  which  he 
called  nipponium,  with  an  equivalent  weight  of  about  50  and 
atomic  weight  100;  the  second  with  an  equivalent  of  about 
16-7;  whilst  the  third  yielded  a  radio-active  oxide. 

THORITE,  a  rare  mineral  consisting  of  thorium  silicate, 
crystallizing  in  the  tetragonal  system  and  isomorphous  with 
zircon.  The  theoretical  formula,  ThSiO*,  requires  81-5  %  of 
thoria,  but  analyses  show  only  50-70%,  there  being  also  some 
uranium,  cerium,  &c.  The  mineral  is  almost  always  altered  by 
hydration  and  is  then  optically  isotropic  and  amorphous. 
Owing  to  differences  in  composition  and  to  alteration,  the 
specific  gravity  varies  from  4-4  to  5-4.  The  colour  is  usually 
light  brown,  but  in  the  variety  known  as  "  orangite  "  it  is 
orange-yellow.  The  mineral  occurs  as  isolated  crystals  and 
small  masses  in  the  augite-syenite  near  Brevik  in  South  Norway; 
also  at  Arendal,  and  in  the  gem-gravels  of  Ceylon.  If  found  in 
larger  amount  it  would  be  an  important  source  of  thoria  for 
incandescent  gas  mantles.  (L.  J.  S.) 

THORIUM  (symbol  Th,  atomic  weight  232-42  [0=i6]),  a 
metallic  chemical  element.  It  belongs  to  the  group  of  metals 
whose  oxides  are  generally  denominated  "  rare  earths,"  and 
its  history  is  bound  up  in  the  history  of  the  group,  which  is 
especially  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  supplies  the  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  mantles  used  in  incandescent  gas- 
lighting,  and  also  that  the  radio-active  substances  are  almost 
invariably  associated  with  these  oxides.  The  name  thoria 
(after  the  Scandinavian  god  Thor)  was  first  given  in  181 5  by 
Berzelius  to  a  supposed  new  earth  which  he  had  extracted  from 
several  rare  Swedish  minerals.  This  "  new  earth  "  turned  out 
to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  basis  yttrium  phosphate. 
In  1828  he  gave  the  name  thoria  to  an  earth  which  he  extracted 
from  a  mineral  found  at  Leron.  This  mineral  is  the  modern 
thorite.  Thoriimi  has  proved  to  be  very  widely,  although 
extremely  sparingly,  distributed:  pyrochlor,  orangite,  monazite, 
euxenite,  gadolonite,  orthite,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  rare 
minerals  of  this  type  contain  it  (see  B.  Szilard,  Le  Radium,  1909, 
6|  p.  233).  The  extraction  of  thorium  salts  from  these  minerals 
is  a  matter  of  much  tedium.    Metallic  thorium  is  obtained  by 
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heating  potassium  thorium  diloride  or  the  tetrachloride  with 
sodium  (see  W.  von  Bolton,  R.  J.  Meyer  and  H.  Karstens, 
Jaurn,  Chem,  Soc,  igogy  vol.  96).  It  forms  microscopic  hex- 
agonal plates  having  a  silver-white  streak.  It  is  very  heavy, 
its  density  being  about  11;  it  inflames  when  heated  in  air  and 
is  not  attacked  by  alkalis;  it  readily  dissolves  in  nitric  add 
and  aqua  regia,  but  with  difficulty  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  its  salts,  thorium  is  tetravalent,  and  in  the  periodic 
classification  it  occurs  in  the  same  sub-group  as  titanium, 
cerium  and  zirconium. 

Thorium  dioxide  or  thoria,  ThQi,  is  the  most  important  compound, 
being  manufactured  commercially  in  comparatively  large  quantities 
fxx>m  monazite  sands,  with  a  view  to  its  utilization  for  gas  mantles 
(see  Lighting,  Gas).  It  is  an  amorphous  white  powder;  but  it 
may  also  be  obtained  in  crystals  isomorphous  with  cassiterite  by 
heating  the  amorphous  form  with  borax  to  a  very  high  temperature. 
An  oxide  ThsOt  is  formed  by  heating  the  oxalate. 

Thorium  fluoride,  ThFi,  is  obtained  as  a  heavy  white  insoluble 
powder  by  dissolving  the  hydrate  in  hydrofluoric  acid  and  evaporat- 
ing. By  precipitating  a  thorium  salt  with  a  fluoride,  a  gelatinous 
hydrate,  ThF4-4HiO,  is  obtained.  Acid  potassium  fluoride  pre- 
cipitates KsThF«-4ThF4'HsO  from  a  solution  of  thorium  chloride. 
Potassium  thorofluoride,  KiThF6*4HjO,  is  a  heavy  black  powder 
formed  b^  boiling  the  hydroxide  with  potassium  fluoriae  and 
hydrofluoric  acid.  Thorium  chloride,  ThCU,  is  obtained  as  white 
shining  crystals  by  heating  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  thoria  in  a 
current  of  chlorine.  Baskerville  {Joum.  Amer,  Chem,  Soc,  1 904, 
26,  p.  922)  divided  the  product  into  three  fractions  according  to 
their  volatility.  He  concluded  that  the  first  contained  the  chloride 
of  berzelium,  having  an  atomic  weight  of  212,  the  second  contained 
thorium  chloride,  and  the  third  the  chloride  of  carolinium,  having 
an  atomic  weight  of  255-6.  E.  Chauvenet  {Compi,  rend.,  1908, 
147,  p.  1046)  obtains  it  by  heating  thoria  in  a  current  of  carbonyl 
chloride.  Thorium  chloride  readuy  deliquesces  on  exposure  and 
forms  double  salts  with  alkaline  chlorides. 

Thorium  sulphate,  Th(S04)s,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide 
in  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  several  crystalline  hydrates.  Evapora- 
tion of  a  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures  gives  colourless  mono- 
clinic  prisms  of  Th(S04)r9HiO,  which  is  isomorphous  with  uranium 
sulphate,  U(SO4)r9Hs0.  Above  43'  Th(S04)a-4HaO  is  deposited. 
B.  Roozeboom  {Zeit.  phys,  Chem,,  1890,  5,  p.  198)  has  described 
several  other  hydrates.  Thorium  sulphate  forms  double  salts  with 
the  alkaline  sulphates.  Thorium  nifraie,  Th(N03)4*12HiO,  forms 
white  deliquescent  tables  very  soluble  in  water.  It  forms  double 
«alts  such  as  MgTh(NOs)s*8HsO,  which  are  isomorphous  with  the 
corresponding  cerium  compounds.  Thorium  sulphide,  ThSs,  is 
obtained  by  burning  the  metal  in  sulphur.  It  cannot  be  produced 
by  precipitation. 

The  atomic  weight  has  been  variously  given.  Berzelius  found 
235*5;  Delafontaine,  229*7 ;  Cleve,  232-6  oy  analyses  of  the  sulphate, 
and  232 -2  by  analyses  of  the  oxalate.  KrUss  and  Nilson  derived 
the  value  230*7  (H  =  i)  from  analyses  of  the  carefully  purified 
sulphate. 

For  the  so-called  "  disint^:ration  of  the  thorium  atom  "  and  the 
relation  of  this  element  to  the  general  subject  of  radio-active 
emanations,  see  Radio-Activity. 

A  number  of  salts  of  thorium  have  been  prepared  for  therapeutic 
use,  including  the  hydroxide,  nitrate,  salicylate,  oleate  and  lactate. 
The  oleate  has  been  used  in  chrome  eczema  and  psoriasis  and  locally 
in  cancer.  Inhalations  of  thorium  emanations  produced  from 
thorium  nitrate  through  a  wash-bottle  inhaler  are  said  to  have  a 
bactericidal  action  in  diseases  of  the  lungs.  F.  Soddy  has  used 
them  in  phthisis,  and  Louisa  Chesney  speaks  favourably  of  the 
•emanations  in  chronic  and  acute  laiyngitis  and  in  tuberculous 
laryngeal  ulcerations. 

THORN  (Polish  Torun)^  a  fortress  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  West  Prussia,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Vistula,  near  the  point  where  the  river  enters  Prussian 
territory,  85  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Posen,  92  m.  S.  of  Danzig  and 
12  m.  from  the  Russian  frontier  at  Alexandrovo.  Pop.  (1895), 
3<^73i4;  (1906),  43,435.  Its  position  as  a  bridge  head  commanding 
the  passage  of  the  Vistula  makes  it  a  point  of  strategic  impor- 
tance; it  was  strongly  fortified  in  1818,  and  in  1878  was  converted 
into  a  fortress  of  the  first  class.  The  defensive  works  consist 
of  a  circle  of  outlying  forts,  about  2J  m.  from  the  centre  of  the 
town — eight  on  the  right  and  five  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
The  "  old  town,"  founded  in  123 1,  and  the  "  new  town,"  founded 
thirty-three  years  later,  were  united  in  1454,  and  both  retain 
A  number  of  quaint  buildings  dating  from  the  15th  and  i6th 
centuries,  when  Tnom  was  a  flourishing  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  The  town-haU  of  the  14th  and  16th  centuries,  the 
churches  of  St  John  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  St  James  (all  of  the 


I3th-i4th  centuries),  the  ruined  castle  of  the  Teutonic  order  (a 
tower,  the  so-called  "  Dansker  "),  and  a  leaning  tower,  the  sole 
remnant  of  the  old  environing  walls,  are  among  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  ancient  edifices.  Among  modem  buildings  may 
be  mentioned  the  Artushof,  containing  concert  and  assembly 
halls,  the  new  garrison  church  (1897),  and  the  monument  erected 
in  1853  to  Copernicus,  who  was  a  native  of  Thorn.  The  ancient 
wooden  bridge,  now  burned  down,  at  one  time  the  only  permanent 
bridge  across  the  lower  Vistula,  has  been  succeeded  by  a  massive 
iron  railway  viaduct,  3300  ft.  bng.  Thorn  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  grain,  timber,  wine,  groceries  and  minerals,  and  has 
ironworks,  saw-mills,  and  various  other  manufactures.  It  is 
famous  for  its  Pfeferkucheny  a  kind  of  gingerbread.  Part  of 
the  trade  is  carried  on  by  passenger  and  cargo  vessels  on  the 
Vistula,  which  ply  as  far  as  Warsaw. 

Thorn,  founded  in  1231  by  the  Teutonic  order  as  an  outpost 
against  the  Poles,  was  colonized  mainly  from  Westphalia.  The 
first  peace  of  Thorn,  between  the  order  and  the  Poles,  was 
concluded  in  141  z.  In  1454  the  townspeople  revolted  from  the 
knights  of  the  order,  destroyed  their  castle,  and  attached  them- 
selves to  the  king  of  Poland.  This  resulted  in  a  war,  which 
was  terminated  in  1466  by  the  second  peace  of  Thorn.  In  the 
15th  and  i6th  centuries  Thorn  was  a  Hanse  town  of  importance, 
and  received  the  titles  of  "  Queen  of  the  Vistula  "  and  "  the 
beautiful."  It  embraced  the  Reformaticm  in  1557,  and  in 
1645  it  was  the  scene  of  a  coUoquium  charUatvoumy  or  discussion 
betwixt  the  doctors  of  the  rival  creeds,  idiich,  however,  resulted 
in  no  agreement.  In  1724  a  riot  between  thct  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  was  seized  ui)on  by  the  Polish 
king  as  a  pretext  for  beheading  the  burgomaster  and  nine  other 
leading  Protestant  citizens,  an  act  of  oppression  which  is  known 
as  the  "  blood-bath  of  Thorn."  The  second  partition  of  Poland 
(1793)  conferred  Thorn  upon  Prussia;  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit 
it  was  assigned  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw;  but  since  the  congress 
of  Vienna  (181 5)  it  has  again  been  Prussian. 

See  Wernicke,  Geschickie  Thorns  (Thorn,  1839-1842);  Hobuiig. 
Die  Belagerungen  der  Stadt  und  Festung  Thorn  (Thorn,  1850) ;  and 
Steinbrecht,  Die  Baukunst  des  detUschen  Ritterordens  in  Preussen 
(ist  part,  Berlin,  1884) ;  Uebrick,  Thorn  (Danzig,  1903). 

THORN  (0.  Eng.  ]?<vw,  of.  Du.  doorfiy  Ger.  Dorn^  &c),  in  botany, 
a  hard  pointed  structure,  also  termed  a  "  spine,"  generally 
representing  a  small  branch,  as  in  hawthorn,  where  a  normal 
branch  arising  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf  is  replaced  by  a  sharply  pointed 
thorn;  accessory  buds  on  each  side  of  the  thorn  and  developed 
in  the  same  leaf-axil  will  grow  in  the  next  season  into  ordinary 
branches.  The  similarly  developed  thorns  of  the  honey-locust 
(Gkditschia)  are  branched.  In  other  cases,  as  the  sloe  or  the 
wild  pear,  branches  become  spiny  at  the  apex  tapering  into  a 
stifiF  leafless  point.  On  a  cultivated  tree  these  branches  dis- 
appear owing  to  their  more  vigorous  growth.  Leaves  may  be 
modified  into  spines,  as  in  barberry,  the  leaves  of  which  show 
every  gradation  between  a  leaf  with  a  spiny-toothed  edge  and 
those  which  have  been  reduced  to  simple  or  multiple  spines. 
In  some  species  of  Astragalus  the  petiole  of  the  pinnately  com- 
pound leaf  persists  after  the  fall  of  the  leaflets  as  a  sharp  spine. 
In  the  false  acacia  (Robinia)  the  stipules  are  represented  by 
spines. 

The  reduction  of  the  leaf-surface,  of  which  the  spinous  habit 
is  often  an  expression,  is  associated  with  growth  in  dry  or  exposed 
windy  places.  Thus,  in  the  gorse,  a  characteristic  plant  of 
exposed  localities  such  as  open  commons,  the  smaller  branches, 
instead  of  being  leaf-bearing  shoots,  are  reduced  to  slender  green 
spines,  while  the  leaves  on  the  main  shoots  are  also  more  or  less 
spinous  in  character.  As  the  giving  off  of  water  from  its  surface 
is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  a  leaf,  this  process  is  thus  reduced 
to  a  minimum  in  situations  where  water  is  scarce  or  would  be 
liable  to  be  given  off  too  rapidly.  An  extreme  case  is  afforded  by 
the  cacti  and  cactus-like  euphorbias,  which  are  a  characteristic 
type  of  desert  vegetation  where  water  is  extremely  scarce. 
The  whole  plant  is  reduced  to  a  simple  or  branching  succulent, 
leafless,  columnar  or  flattened  stem,  the  branches  of  which 
are  represented  by  small  clusters  of  thorns.    Incidentally  the 
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thorns  protect  the  plant  which  bears  them  from  the  attacks  of 
animals  seeking  food. 

Prickles  are  structures  of  less  importance  from  the  morpho- 
logical point  of  view,  being  mere  superficial  outgrowths  which 
may  occur  anywhere  on  stem  or  leaf,  or  even  fruit. 

TH0RKABT4>N-TBBS,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  3  m.  S.W.  of  Middlesbrough,  on 
the  North-Eastem  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  16,054.  It  lies 
opposite  Stockton-^n-Tees,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
bridge,  on  the  river  Tees.  There  are  blast  furnaces,  iron 
foundries,  engineering  works,  iron  ship-building  yards,  extensive 
saw-mills,  flour-mills  and  a  manufactory  of  **  blue  and  white  " 
pottery.  The  town  was  formerly  known  as  South  Stockton, 
and  is  still  included  in  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Stockton 
(it  is  within  the  Cleveland  division  of  the  coxmty),  but  was 
incorporated  as  a  separate  municipal  borough  in  189a.  It  is 
under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.  Area,  1927 
acres. 

THORKB»  a  market  town  in  the  Doncaster  parliamentary 
division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  10  m.  N.E.  of  Doncaster 
by  the  North-Eastern  railway,  served  also  by  a  branch  of  the 
Great  Central  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  3818.  It  hcs  near  the 
river  Don,  in  a  low,  flat  district,  which  was  formerly  a  marshy 
waste,  resembling  the  fens  of  the  eastern  counties.  Hatfleld 
Chase,  a  portion  of  this  tract  south  of  Thome,  was  partly  drained 
by  the  Dutch  engineer  Vermuyden  in  the  17th  century,  and  there 
were  in  the  district  numerous  Dutch  settlers.  The  Chase  is 
generally  considered  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  battle  of 
Heathfleld  in  633,  when  King  Edwin  of  Northumbria  fell  before 
the  heathen  King  Penda  of  Merda.  The  Levels,  as  this  district 
is  generally  named,  are  of  remarkable  fertility,  and  Thome, 
having  water  conmiunication  with  Goole  and  the  Humber,  is 
consequently  an  agricultural  centre  of  importance;  while  some 
barge-building  and  a  trade  in  peat  fibre  are  also  carried  on. 
The  church  of  St  Nicholas  is  a  fine  building  of  various  periods 
from  the  12th  century. 

THORNHILU  SIR  JAMES  (i676-i734)>  English  historical 
painter,  was  bom  at  Melcombe  Regis,  Dorset,  in  1676,  of  an 
ancient  but  impoverished  county  family.  His  father  died 
while  he  was  young,  but  he  was  befriended  by  his  maternal 
uncle,  the  celebrated  Dr  Sydenham,  and  apprenticed  to  Thomas 
Highmore,  serjeant-painter  to  King  William  III.,  a  connexion 
of  the  Thornhill  family.  Little  is  known  regarding  his  early 
career.  About  17 15  he  visited  Holland,  Flanders  and  France; 
and,  having  obtained  the  patronage  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  in 
1719*1720  appointed  her  serjeant-painter  in  succession  to  High- 
more,  and  was  ordered  to  decorate  the  interior  of  the  dome  of 
St  Paul's  with  a  series  of  eight  designs,  in  chiaroscuro  heightened 
with  gold,  illustrative  of  the  life  of  that  apostle — a  commission 
for  which  Louis  Laguerre  had  previously  been  selected  by  the 
commissioners  for  the  repair  of  the  cathedral.  He  also  designed 
and  decorated  the  saloon  and  hall  of  Moor  Park,  Herts,  and 
painted  the  great  hall  at  Blenheim,  the  princesses'  apartments  at 
Hampton  Court,  the  hall  and  staircase  of  the  South  Sea  Company, 
the  chapel  at  Wimpole,  the  staircase  at  Easton-Neston,  North- 
amptonshire, and  the  hall  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  usually 
considered  his  most  important  and  successful  work,  upon  which 
he  was  engaged  from  1708  to  1727.  Among  his  easel  pictures 
are  the  altar-pieces  of  All  Souls  and  Queen's  College  chapels, 
Oxford,  and  that  in  Melcombe  Regis  church;  and  he  executed 
such  portrait  subjects  as  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  the  picture  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1730,  in  the  possession  of  the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Hogarth,  who  married  Jane,  his  oiily  daughter. 
He  also  produced  a  few  etchings  in  a  slight  and  sketchy  but 
effective  manner,  and  executed  careful  fuU-size  copies  of 
Raphael's  cartoons,  which  now  belong  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
About  1724  he  drew  up  a  proposal -for  the  establishment  of  a 
royal  academy  of  the  arts,  and  his  scheme  had  the  support  of 
the  lord  treasurer  Halifax,  but  government  declined  to  furnish 
the  needful  funds.  Thornhill  then  opened  a  drawing-school  in 
his  own  house  in  James  Street,  Covent  Garden,  where  instruction 


continued  to  be  given  till  the  time  of  his  death.  He  acquired 
a  considerable  fortune  by  his  art,  and  was  enabled  to  repurchase 
his  family  estate  of  Thornhill,  Dorsetshire.  In  17 15  he  was 
knighted  by  George  I.,  and  in  17 19  he  represented  Melcombe 
Regis  in  parliament,  a  borough  for  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
had  previously  been  member.  Having  been  removed  from  his 
office  by  some  court  intrigue,  and  suffering  from  broken  health 
and  repeated  attacks  of  gout,  he  retired  to  his  country  seat, 
where  he  died  on  the  4th  of  May  1734.  His  son  James,  also 
an  artist,  succeeded  his  father  as  serjeant-painter  to  George  11. 
and  was  appointed  "  painter  to  the  navy." 

The  high  contemporary  estimate  of  Sir  James  Thomhiirs  works 
has  not  smce  been  confirmed;  in  spite  of  Dr  Young,  "  late  times  " 
do  noi 

"  Understand 
How  Raphael's  pencil  lives  in  Thornhiil's  hands." 
He  is  weak  in  drawing — indeed,  when  dealing  with  complicated 
figures  he  was  assisted  by  Thomas  Gibson;    and,  ignorant  of  the 
great  monumental  art  of  Italy,  he  formed  himself  upon  the  lower 
model  of  Le  Brun. 

THORNHILL,  an  lurban  district  in  the  Morley  parliamentary 
division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  2  m.  S.  of 
Dewsbury,  on  the  Great  Northern,  LancasJiire  &  Yorkshire,  and 
London  &  Noith-Western  railways.  Pop.  (1901),  10,290.  The 
church  of  St  Michael  has  a  modem  nave,  but  the  chancel  with 
aisles  are  of  good  Decorated  work,  and  the  tower  is  Perpendicular. 
There  are  interesting  monnments  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Savile,  the  site  of  whose  mansion,  Thornhill  Hall,  may  be  traced 
near  the  church.  The  east  window  of  the  church  contains  fine 
fragments  of  stained  glass  of  the  15th  century.  The  laige 
industrial  population  is  employed  in  the  woollen  mills  and 
manufactures  of  shoddy,  carpets,  &c.,  which  are  numerous 
in  this  locality. 

THORKHILU  a  village  of  tiie  parish  of  Morton,  Nithsdale, 
Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  14  m.  N.N.W.  of  Dumfries  by  the 
Glasgow  &  South-Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  1132.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  tree-clad  hills  and 
watered  by  the  bountiful  Nith  and  such  streams  as  the 
Carron,  Cample  and  Crichope.  Morton  parish  church  lies  in 
the  village,  and  among  other  buildings  are  the  library  and 
the  natural  history  museum,  in  the  grounds  of  which  there 
is  a  statue  of  Richard  Cameron,  the  covenanter  (1680).  The 
weekly  sales  of  livestock  are  important,  and'  an  agricultural 
show  is  held  every  September.  Three  miles  N.N.W.  stands 
Drumlanrig  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Buccleuch.  It  is  built 
of  red  sandstone  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  and  has  145  ft. 
of  outer  walls,  which  are  surmounted  with  turrets,  and 
capped  and  spired  at  the  angles.  The  castle  was  begun  in  1679 
and  finished  in  1689,  and  cost  the  first  duke  of  Queensberry  an 
immense  sum.  He  is  believed  to  have  spent  but  a  single  night 
under  its  roof.  The  fourth  duke  of  'Queensberry,  Old  "  Q.," 
incurred  the  wrath  of  Robert  Burns  and  Wordsworth  by  his 
wanton  destruction  of  the  magnificent  woods.  On  the  death  of 
"  Old  Q."  without  issue  in  1810,  Henry,  third  duke  of  Bucdeuch, 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Queensberry,  and  the  property 
has  since  been  adequately  cared  for.  Trees,  planted  on  the 
most  extensive  scale,  have  repaired  the  ravages  of  the  former 
owner;  the  gardens  have  been  laid  out  with  exquisite  taste;  and 
the  vast  policy,  intersected  by  the  Nith,  is  one  of  the  finest  parks 
in  Scotland.  The  ruins  of  Tibber's  Castle,  dismantled  in  13 11 
by  Robert  Bruce,  stand  in  the  grctmds,  about  i  m.  from 
the  ducal  mansion.  Two  miles  and  a  half  N.N.E.  of 
Thornhni  is  found  another  ruined  fortress,  that  of  Morton 
Castle,  interesting  as  the  residence  of  Thomas  Randolph,  earl 
of  Moray,  regent  during  the  early  years  of  the  minority  of 
David  II.,  and  as  belonging  afterwards  to  a  branch  of  the 
Douglases,  who  derived  from  it  the  title  of  earL  About  3  m. 
south-east  of  Thornhill  stands  the  ruined  castle  of  Closebum, 
once  a  stronghold  of  the  Kirkpatricks.  It  was  Sir  Roger  of  that 
Uk  who  helped  "  mak  sikker  "  the  death  of  John,  "  Red  " 
Comyn,  of  Badenoch  (1306).  In  Closebum  parish  (pop.  1275) 
occur  cairns,  tumuli  and  a  stone  circle,  besides  Roman  and 
prehistoric  remains.     Two  mineral  wells  give  the  place  the 
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promise  of  some  degree  of  popular  favour,  likely  to  be  enhanced 
by  the  romantic  beauty  of  its  surroundings. 

THORNTON,  HENRY  (1760-1815),  English  banker  and 
economist,  was  born  on  the  loth  of  March  1760.  In  1764  he 
became  a  member  of  the  banking  hrm  of  Downie,  Free  & 
Thornton,  with  which  he  was  associated  till  his  death  on  the 
i6th  of  January  1815.  In  1783  he  was  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  Southwark,  a  constituency  which  he  represented 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Although  an  indifferent  ^;)eaker,  he  soon 
acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  authority  on  financial  matters. 
This  reputation  he  confirmed  by  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Effects  of  the  Paper  Currency  of  England  (1802),  defending  the 
legislature  in  suspending  ca^  payments.  He  strongly  supported 
the  income  tax  on  its  original  imposition  in  1798,  but  was 
in  favour  of  a  graduated  system,  and  indeed  paid  his  own  income 
tax  ''  on  the  scale  of  his  ideal,  not  his  legal  debt."  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  (see  Sieksa 
Leone)  and  its  chairman  imtil  the  colony  was  taken  over  by 
the  English  government. 

THORNTON,  WILUAM  THOMAS  (1813-1880),  Enghsh 
economist,  was  bom  at  Bumham,  Buckinghamshire,  on  the 
14th  of  February  1813.  In  1836  he  obtained  a  clerkship  in 
the  London  house  of  the  East  India  Company.  In  1858  he 
became  secretary  for  public  works  in  the  India  office,  a  post 
which  he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  created  a  C.B.  in  1873. 
His  works  include  Over-population  and  its  Remedy  (1846),  in 
which  he  put  forward  a  plan  for  colonizing  Irish  wastes  by 
Irish  peasants;  A  Flea  for  Peasant  Proprietors  (1848),  in  which 
his  views  were  developed  in  greater  detail;  On  Labour  (1869); 
and  Old-fashioned  Ethics  and  Commonsense  Metaphysics,  a 
volume  of  essays,  published  in  1873. 

THORNTGROFT,  WILUAM  HAMO  (1850-  ),  British 
sculptor.  A  pupil  of  his  father,  Thomas  Thomycroft,  and  of 
the  Royal  Academy  schools,  he  was  still  a  student  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  assist  his  father  in  carrying  out  the  important 
fountain  in  Park  Lane,  London.  He  accordingly  returned  in 
1 87 1  to  England  from  Italy,  where  he  was  studying,  and  modelled 
the  figures  of  Shakespeare,  Fame  and  Clio,  which  were  rendered 
in  marble  and  in  bronze.  In  the  following  year  he  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  "  Professor  Sharpley,"  in  marble,  for 
the  memorial  in  University  College;  and  "  Mrs  Mordant,"  a 
relief — a  form  of  art  to  which  he  has  since  devoted  much  atten- 
tion. The  "  Fame,"  already  mentioned,  was  shown  in  1873. 
Believing  that  the  pendulum  had  overshot  its  swing  from 
conventional  classicality  towards  pictorial  realism,  he  turned 
from  the  "  fleshy  "  school  towards  the  Greek,  while  realizing 
the  artistic  necessity  for  modem  feeling.  In  1875  his  "  Warrior 
Bearing  a  Woimded  Youth  from  the  Field  of  Battle  "  gained  the 
gold  medal  at  the  Royal  Academy  schools,  and  when  exhibited 
in  1876  it  divided  public  attention  with  the  "Tennjrson"  of 
Woolner  and  "  Wellington  monument "  scu^tures  of  Alfred 
Stevens,  now  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  Then  followed  the  dramatic 
"  Lot's  Wife,"  in  marble  (1878),  and  "  Artemis  "  (1880),  which  for 
grace,  elegance  and  purity  of  taste  the  sculptor  never  surpassed. 
He  was  thereupon  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  more  than  justified  the  selection  by  his  ''Teucer"  of  the 
following  year,  a  bronze  figure  of  extraordinary  distinction 
which,  bought  for  the  Chantrey  collection,  is  now  in  the  National 
(Tate)  Gallery  of  British  Art.  It  is  simple  and  severe,  classic 
yet  instinct  with  life  and  noble  in  form;  and  in  it  he  touched 
the  high-water  mark  of  his  career.  Turning  to  the  ideal,  in 
works  entirely  modem  in  motive  and  treatment,  Hamo  Thomy- 
croft produced  "  The  Mower  "  (1884)  and  "  A  Sower  "  (1886); 
the  "  Stanley  Memorial "  in  the  old  church  at  Holyhead  par- 
takes of  the  same  character.  Among  the  sculptor's  principal 
statues  are  "  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  "  (1895;  Carlisle  Cathedral), 
"  General  Charles  Gordon "  (Trafalgar  Square,  London), 
"  Oliver  Cromwell "  (Westminster),  "  Dean  Colet "  (a  bronze 
group — early  Italianate  in  feeling — outside  St  Paul's  School, 
Hammersmith),  "  King  Alfred "  (a  colossal  memorial  for 
Wiuchester),  the  "  Gladstone  Monument "  (in  the  Strand, 
London)  and  **  Dr  Mandell  Creighton,  Bishop  of  London " 


(bronze,  erected  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral).  Mr  Thomycroft's  other 
memorials,  such  as  the  **  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  "  (Karachi), 
the  "  War  Memorial "  (at  Durban)  and  the  "  Armstrong 
Memorial "  (at  Newcastle),  are  well  known,  and  his  portrait 
statuary  and  medaUions  are  numerous.  He  was  elected  a  full 
academician  in  1888,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Munich.  He  was  awarded  a  medal  of  honour  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900. 

See  M.  H.  Spielmann,  British  Sculpture  and  Sculptors  of  To-day 
(London,  1901).  (M.  H.  S.) 

THORODDSEN,  JON  pOR  8ARS0N  (1819-1868),  Icelandic 
poet  and  novelist,  was  bom  in  181 9  at  Reykh61ar  in  western 
Iceland.  He  studied  law  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen, 
entered  the  Danish  army  as  volunteer  in  1848  in  the  war  against 
the  insurgents  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  who  were  aided  by 
Prussia  and  the  other  German  States.  He  went  back  to  Iceland 
in  1850,  became  sheriff  (s^sluma^iur)  of  Bardastrandars^la, 
and  later  in  Borgarijardarsj^sla,  where  he  died  in  1868.  He  is 
the  first  novel  writer  of  Iceland.  J6nas  Hallgrimsson  had  led 
the  way  by  his  short  stories,  but  the  earliest  veritable  Icelandic 
movel  was  J6n  Th6roddsen's  Piltur  og  stiUka  ("  Lad  and  Lass  "), 
a  charming  picture  of  Icelandic  cotmtry  life.  Still  better  is 
Ma^ur  og  kona  ("  Man  and  Wife  "),  published  after  his  death 
by  the  Icelandic  Literary  Society.  He  had  a  great  fund  of 
delicate  humour,  and  his  novels  are  so  essentially  Icelandic  in 
their  character,  and  so  tme  in  their  descriptions,  that  he  is 
justly  considered  by  most  of  his  countrymen  not  only  as  the 
father  of  the  Icelandic  novel,  but  as  the  best  novelist  Iceland 
has  produced.  His  poems,  mostly  satirical,  are  deservedly 
popular;  he  follows  J6nas  Hallgrimsson  closely  in  his  style, 
although  he  cannot  reach  him  in  lyrical  genius.  (S.  Bl.) 

THOROTON,  ROBERT  (1623-1678),  English  antiquary, 
belonged  to  an  old  Nottinghamshire  family,  which  took  its 
name  from  Thoroton,  near  Newark.  He  resided  mainly  at 
another  village  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Car  Colston,  where 
he  practised  as  a  physician  and  where  he  lived  the  life  of  a 
country  gentlenuuQ.  He  took  very  httle  part  in  the  Civil  War, 
although  his  sympathies  were  with  the  royalists,  but  as  a 
magistrate  he  was  very  active  in  taking  proceedings  against  the 
Quakers.  In  1667  Thoroton,  aided  by  a  band  of  helpers,  began 
to  work  upon  his  elaborate  Antiquities  of  Nottinghamshire. 
This  was  published  in  London  in  1677;  it  was  dedicated  to 
Gilbert  Sheldon,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  illustrated 
by  engravings  by  W.  Hollar. 

In  1797  a  new  edition  of  the  Antiquities  was  published  by  John 
Throsby  (1740- 1803),  who  added  an  additional  volume.  In  1897 
the  Thoroton  Society  was  founded  in  honour  of  the  antiquarian, 
its  object  being  to  promote  the  study  of  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  Nottinghamshire.  Under  its  auspices  annual  volumes  of  Transac- 
tions and  several  volumes  of  Records  have  been  published  and  much 
valuable  work  has  been  done.  A  brass  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Thoroton  has  been  placed  in  Car  Colston  church.  See  J.  T.  Godfrey, 
Robert  Thoroton,  Physician  and  Antiquary  (1890). 

THORPE,  BENJAMIN  (1782-1870),  EngUsh  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar,  was  bom  in  1782.  After  studying  for  four  years  at 
Copenhagen  University,  under  the  Danish  philologist  Rasmus 
Christian  Rask,  he  returned  to  England  in  1830,  and  in  1832 
published  an  English  version  of  Caedmon's  metrical  paraphrase 
of  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  at  once  established  his 
reputation  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  scholar.  In  1834  he  published 
Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica,  which  was  for  many  years  the  standard 
textbook  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  English,  but  his  best-known  work 
is  a  Northern  Mythology  in  three  volumes  (1851).  His  was  the 
first  complete  good  translation  of  the  elder  Edda  (1866).  His 
other  works  include  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England 
(1840),  an  English  translation  of  the  laws  enacted  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings;  The  Holy  Gospels  in  Anglo-Saxon  (1842); 
Codex  Exoniensis  (1842),  a  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry 
with  English  translation;  an  English  translation  of  Dr  Lappen- 
burg's  History  of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  (1845); 
Anglo-Saxon  Poems  of  Beoivulf  (1855),  a  translation;  an  edition 
for  the  "  Rolls  "  series  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (1861) ;  and 
Diplomatarium  Anglicum  aevi  saxonici  (1865),  a  collection  of 
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early  English  charters.  Thorpe  died  at  Chiswick  on  the  19th 
of  July  1870.  The  value  of  his  work  was  recognized  by  the 
grant  to  him,  in  1835,  of  a  civil  list  pension. 

THORPE  [or  Thorp],  JOHN  (ft,  1570-1618),  Engb'sh  architect. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life,  and  his  work  is  dubiously  inferred, 
rather  than  accurately  known,  from  a  folio  of  drawings  in  the 
Soane  Museum,  to  which  Horace  Walpole  called  attention,  in 
1780,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting;  but  how  far  these  were  his 
own  is  uncertain.  He  was  engaged  on  a  number  of  important 
English  hoiises  of  his  time,  and  several,  such  as  Longleat,  have 
been  attributed  to  him  on  grounds  whidi  cannot  be  sustained. 
He  was  probably  the  designer  of  Kirby  Hall,  Northamptonshire; 
the  original  Longford  Castle,  Wiltshire;  and  the  original  Holland 
House,  Kensington;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  on 
Rushton  Hall,  Northamptonshire,  and  Audley  End,  Essex  (with 
Bernard  Janssens). 

See  J.  A.  Gotch,  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  England 
(1891-1894). 

THORWALDSEN,  BERTEL  (1770-1844),  Danish  sculptor, 
the  son  of  an  Icelander  who  had  settled  in  Denmark,  and  there 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a  wood-carver,  was  bom  in  Copenhagen 
on  the  19th  of  November  1770.  While  very  young  he  learnt 
to  assist  his  father;  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  entered  the  Copen- 
hagen school  of  art,  and  soon  began  to  show  his  exceptional 
talents.  In  1792  he  won  the  highest  prize,  the  travelling  student- 
ship, and  in  1796  he  started  for  Italy  in  a  Danish  man-of-war. 
On  the  8th  of  March  1797  he  arrived  in  Rome,  where  Canova 
was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity.  Thorwaldsen's  first  success 
was  the  model  for  a  statue  of  Jason,  which  was  highly  praised 
by  Canova,  and  he  received  the  commission  to  execute  it  in 
marble  from  Thomas  Hope,  a  wealthy  English  art-patron.  From 
that  time  Thorwaldsen's  success  was  assured,  and  he  did  not 
leave  Italy  for  twenty-three  years.  In  18 19  he  returned  to  Den- 
mark, where  he  was  commissioned  to  make  the  colossal  series 
of  statues  of  Christ  and  the  twelve  apostles  which  are  now  in  the 
Fruenkirche  in  Copenhagen.  These  were  executed  after  his 
return  to  Rome,  and  were  not  completed  till  1838,  when  Thor- 
waldsen  again  returned  to  Denmark.  He  died  suddenly  in  the 
Copenhagen  theatre  on  the  24th  of  March  1844  and  bequeathed 
a  great  part  of  his  fortune  for  the  building  and  endowment  of  a 
museum  in  Copenhagen,  and  also  left  to  fill  it  all  his  coUection 
of  works  of  art  and  the  models  for  all  his  sculpture — a  very 
large  collection,  exhibited  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 
Thorwaldsen  is  buried  in  the  courtyard  of  this  museum,  under 
a  bed  of  roses,  by  his  own  special  wish. 

On  the  whole  Thorwaldsen  was  the  most  successful  of  all  the 
imitators  of  classical  sculpture,  and  many  of  his  statues  of  pagan 
deities  are  modelled  with  much  of  the  antique  feeling  for  breadth 
and  purity  of  design.  His  attempts  at  Christian  sculpture, 
such  as  the  tomb  of  Pius  VII.  in  St  Peter's  and  the  "  Christ  and 
Apostles "  at  Copenhagen,  are  less  successful,  and  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  sculptor's  real  sympathies,  which  were 
purely  classic.  Thorwaldsen  worked  sometimes  with  feverish 
eagerness;  at  other  times  he  was  idle  for  many  months  together. 
A  great  number  of  his  best  works  exist  in  private  collections 
in  England.  His  not  very  successful  statue  of  Lord  Byron,  after 
being  refused  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  finally  de- 
posited in  the  library  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge.  The  most 
widely  popular  among  Thorwaldsen's  works  have  been  some  of 
his  bas-reliefs,  such  as  the  "  Night  "  and  the  "  Morning,"  which 
he  is  said  to  have  modelled  in  one  day. 

See  Eugene  Plon,  Thorwaldsen,  sa  vie,  &c.  (Paris,  1880) ;  Andersen, 
B.  Thorwaldsen  (Berlin,  18^5);  Killerup,  Thorwaldsen' s  Arbeiten,  &c. 
(Copenhagen,  1852);  Thiele,  Thorwaldsen' s  Leben  (Leipzig,  1852- 
1856);  C.  A.  Rosenberg,  Thorwaldsen  ...  mil  146  AbbUdungen 
(1896;  "  Kiinstlermonographien,"  No.  16);  S.  Trier,  Thorvaldsen 
(1903);  A.  Wilde,  Erindringer  om  Jerichau  og  Thorvaldsen  (1884). 

THOTH,  the  Greek  name  of  the  Egyptian  god  of  letters, 
invention  and  wisdom  {e,g,  Thowt,  Zftwty),  the  mouthpiece 
and  recorder  of  the  gods,  and  arbiter  of  their  disputes.  Thoth 
is  found  on  the  earliest  monuments  symbolized  by  an  ibis  (Ibis 
aethiopica,  still  not  uncommon  in  Nubia),  which  bird  was 
sacred  to  him.    In  the  Pyramid  texts  Thoth  is  already  closely 


associated  with  the  Osiris  myth,  having  aided  the  god  by  his 
science  and  knowledge  of  magic,  and  demonstrated  the  justice 
of  his  claims  in  the  contest  with  Set.  Thoth  presided  over 
writing,  measuring  and  calculation,  and  is  prominent  in  the 
scene  of  the  weighing  of  the  soul.  He  was  often  identified  with 
the  moon  as  a  divider  of  time,  and  in  this  connexion,  during 
the  New  Empire,  the  ape  first  appears  as  his  sacred  animal. 
Thoth  was  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Hermes,  and  Hermes 
Trismegistus  (^.v.)  is  a  late  development  of  the  Egyptian  god. 
Geographically  the  worship  of  Thoth  in  Lower  Egypt  centred 
in  the  Hermopolite  nome,  contiguous  to  the  Busirite  and 
Mendesian  nomes.  This  was  the  district  anciently  called  Z}fwtf 
and  the  god's  name  Zltwty  means  simply  '^  him  of  Zffwt"  But 
Hermopolis  Magna  in  Upper  'Egypt,  now  Eshmunain,  was  a  dty 
of  greater  political  importance  than  Hermopolis  in  Lower  Egypt. 
See  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  Gods  of  the  Egyptians;  and  specially 
Egypt  :  Ancient,  §  Rdigion.  (F.  Ll.  G.) 

THOU,  JACQUES  AUGUSTE  DE  [Thuanus]  (1553-1617), 
French  historian,  was  the  grandson  of  Augustin  de  Thou, 
president  of  the  parlement  of  Paris  (d.  1544),  younger  son 
of  Christophe  de  Thou,  "  first  president "  of  the  same  parle- 
ment, who  began  to  collect  a  number  of  books  and  notes  for  a 
history  of  France  which  he  was  never  to  write  (d.  1582),  and 
nephew  of  Nicolas  de  Thou,  who  was  bishop  of  Chartres  (1573- 
1 598) .  In  these  family  surroundings  he  imbibed  a  love  of  letters, 
a  firm  and  orthodox,  though  enlightened  and  tolerant  piety, 
and  an  attachment  to  the  traditional  power  of  the  Crown.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  his  studies  in  law,  first  at  Orleans, 
later  at  Bourges,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hotman, 
and  finally  at  Valence,  where  he  had  Cujas  for  his  master  and 
Scaliger  as  a  friend.  He  was  at  first  intended  for  the  Church; 
he  received  the  minor  orders,  and  ^on  the  appointment  of  his 
imcle  Nicolas  to  the  episcopate  succeeded  him  as  a  canon  of 
Notre-Dame.  But  his  tastes  led  him  in  a  different  direction; 
not  content  with  a  knowledge  of  books,  he  wished  to  know  the 
world  and  men.  During  a  period  of  ten  years  he  seized  every 
opportunity  for  profitable  travel.  In  1573  he  accompanied 
Paid  de  Foix  on  an  embassy,  which  enabled  him  to  visit  most  of 
the  Italian  courts;  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Amaud  d'Ossat 
(afterwards  bishop  of  Rennes  and  Bayeux  and  cardinal,  d.  1604), 
who  was  secretary  to  the  ambassador.  In  the  following  year 
he  formed  part  of  the  brilliant  cortege  which  brought  King 
Henry  III.  back  to  France,  after  his  flight  from  his  Polish  king- 
dom. He  also  visited  several  parts  of  France,  and  at  Bordeaux  met 
Montaigne.  On  the  death,  however,  of  his  elder  brother  Jean 
(April  5,  1579),  who  was  mattre  des  requites  to  the  parlement, 
his  relations  prevailed  on  him  to  leave  the  Church,  and  he  entered 
the  parlement  and  married  (1588).  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  conseiller  d'Stat.  He  served  faithfully  both  the 
effeminate,  bigoted  and  cruel  Henry  HI.  and  Henry  IV.,  a  sceptic 
and  given  to  love-intrigues,  because  they  were  both  the  repre- 
sentatives of  legitimate  authority.  He  succeeded  his  uncle 
Augustin  as  president  d  mcriier  (1595),  and  used  his  new  authority 
in  the  interests  of  religious  peace,  negotiating,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  with  the  Protestants,  while  in  the  name  of  the 
principals  of  the  GaUican  Church  he  opposed  the  recognition 
of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent.  This  attitude  exposed  him  to  the 
animosity  of  the  League  party  and  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  their 
persecution  when  the  first  edition  of  his  history  appeared. 
This  history  was  the  work  of  his  whole  life.  In  a  letter  of  the 
31st  of  March  1611  addressed  to  the  president  Jeannin,  he 
himself  describes  his  long  labours  in  preparation  of  it.  His 
materials  for  writing  it  were  drawn  from  his  rich  library,  which 
he  established  in  the  Rue  des  Poitevins  in  the  year  1587,  with  the 
two  brothers,  Pierre  and  Jacques  Dupuy,  as  librarians.  His 
object  was  to  produce  a  purely  scientific  and  unbiassed  work, 
and  for  this  reason  he  wrote  it  in  Latin,  giving  it  as  title  Historia 
sui  temporis.  The  first  18  books,  embracing  the  period  from 
i545~i5^>  appeared  in  1604  (i  vol.  foho),  and  the  work  was  at 
once  attacked  by  those  whom  the  author  himself  calls  les  envieux 
et  les  factieux.  The  second  part,  dealing  with  the  first  wars  of 
religion  (1560-15  7  2),  was  put  on  the  Index  Ubrorum  prohibitorum 
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(Nov.  9,  1609).  The  third  part  (up  to  1574),  and  the  fourth 
(up  to  1584),  which  appeared  in  1607  and  1608,  caused  a  similar 
outcry,  in  spite  of  de  Thou's  efforts  to  remain  just  and 
impartial.  He  carried  his  scruples  to  the  point  of  forbid- 
ding any  translation  of  his  book  into  French,  because  in  the 
process  there  might,  to  use  his  own  words,  ''be  committed 
great  faults  and  errors  against  the  intention  of  the  author"; 
this,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  Jesuit  Father  Machault 
from  accusing  him  of  being  "  a  false  Catholic,  and  worse 
than  an  open  heretic"  (1614);  de  Thou,  we  may  say,  was 
a  member  of  the  third  order  of  St  Francis.  As  an  answer 
to  his  detractors,  he  wrote  his  MSmoireSy  which  are  a  useful 
complement  to  the  History  of  his  own  Times*  After  the  death 
of  Henry  IV.,  de  Thou  met  with  another  disappointment;  the 
queen-regent  refused  him  the  position  of  first  president  of 
the  parlement,  appointing  him  instead  as  a  member  of  the 
ConseU  des  finances  intended  to  take  the  place  of  Sidly.  This 
was  to  him  a  distinct  downfall;  he  continued,  however,  to  serve 
under  Marie  de  Medids,  and  took  part  in  the  negotiations  of  the 
treaties  concluded  at  Ste  Menehotdd  (1614)  and  Loudun  (1616). 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  7th  of  May  161 7. 

Three  years  after  the  death  of  de  Thou,  Pierre  Dupuy  and  Nicolas 
Rigault  brought  out,  with  pt.  v.,  the  first  complete  ^ition  of  the 
Htstoria  sui  Umporis,  comprising  138  books;  they  appended  to  it 
the  Mimoires,  also  given  in  Latm  (1620).  A  hundred  years  later, 
an  Englishman,  Samuel  Buckley,  published  a  critical  edition,  the 
material  for  which  had  been  collected  in  France  itself  by  Thomas 
Carte  (i73;j).  De  Thou  was  treated  as  a  classic,  an  honour  which 
he  deserved.  His  history  is  a  model  of  exact  research,  drawn  from 
the  best  sources,  and  presented  in  a  style  both  elegant  and  animated ; 
unfortunately,  even  tor  the  men  of  the  Renaissance,  Latin  was  a 
dead  language;  it  was  impossible  for  de  Thou,  for  example,  to  find 
exact  equivalents  for  technical  terms  of  geography  or  of  administra- 
tion. As  the  reasons  which  had  led  de  Thou  to  forbid  the  transla- 
tion of  his  monumental  history  disappeared  with  his  death,  there 
soon  arose  a  desire  to  make  it  accessible  to  a  wider  public.  It 
was  translated  first  into  German.  A  Protestant  pastor,  G.  Boule, 
who  was  afterwards  converted  to  Catholicism,  translated  it  into 
French,  but  could  not  find  a  publisher.  The  first  tran^tion 
printed  was  that  of  Pierre  Du  Ryer  (1657),  but  it  is  mediocre  and 
incomplete.  In  the  following  century  the  abb^  Pr6vost,  who  was 
a  conscientious  collaborator  with  the  Benedictines  of  Saint-Maur 
before  he  became  the  author  of  the  more  profane  work  Manon 
Lescault  was  in  treaty  with  a  Dutch  publisher  for  a  translation 
which  was  to  consist  of  ten  volumes;  only  the  first  volume  appeared 
(i733)«  But  competition,  perhaps  of  an  unfair  character,  sprang 
up.  A  group  of  translators,  who  had  the  good  fortune  of  being 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  Buckley's  fine  edition,  succeeded  in 
bringing  out  all  at  the  same  time  a  translation  in  sixteen  volumes 
(De  Thou,  Histoire  universeUcy  Fr.  trans,  by  Le  Beau,  Le 
Mascrier,  the  Abb6  Des  Fontaines,  1734).  As  to  the  M6moires 
they  had  already  been  translated  by  Le  retit  and  Des  Ifs  (171 1); 
in  this  form  they  have  been  reprinted  in  the  collections  of  Petitot, 
Michaud  and  Buchon.  To  de  Thou  we  also  owe  certain  other 
works:  a  treatise  De  re  accipitraria  (1784),  a  Li/c,  in  Latin,  of 
Papyre  Masson,  some  Poetnata  sacra,  &c. 

For  his  life  may  be  consulted  the  recollections  of  him  collected 
by  the  brothers  Dupuy  (Thu^na,  sioe  Excerpta  J.  A.  Thuani  per 
ff,  P.  P.,  1669;  reprinted  in  the  edition  of  1733),  and  the  bi^raphies 
by  J.  A.  M.  Collinson  {The  Life  of  Thuanus,  1807),  and  Duntzer, 
{De  Thou's  Lehen,  1837).  Finally,  see  Henry  Harnsse,  Le  PrSsident 
de  Thou  et  ses  descendants,  leur  cSlhbre  bibltothkque,  leurs  armoiries 
et  la  traduction  francaise  de  J,A,  Thuani  Historiarum  sui  Temporis 
Isic]  (1905).  (C.  B.*) 

THOUARS,  a  town  of  western  France,  in  the  department  of 
Deux-S^vres,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thouct,  24  m.  S.  by  W. 
of  Saumur  on  the  railway  to  Bordeaux.  Pop.  (1906),  5321. 
A  massive  stronghold  built  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century 
by  the  La  Tr^moille  family,  and  now  used  as  a  prison,  stands  on 
a  rocky  eminence  overlooking  the  river,  towards  which  it  has 
a  frontage  of  nearly  400  ft.  The  adjoining  Sainte-Chapelle 
dating  from  the  early  years  of  the  i6th  century  is  in  the 
Gothic  style  with  Renaissance  details,  and  was  built  by  Gabrielle 
de  Bourbon,  wife  of  Louis  II.  of  La  Tr^moille.  The  church 
of  St  M^dard,  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century,  preserves  a  doorway 
of  a  previous  Romanesque  building.  That  of  St  Laon  (12th 
and  15th  centuries)  was  formerly  attached  to  an  abbey,  the 
buildings  (17th  century)  of  which  serve  as  town-hall.  It 
has  a  fine  square  tower  in  the  Romanesque  style  and  con- 
tains the  sculptured  tomb  of  the  abbot  Nicholas.    Remains  of 


the  ramparts  of  the  town  dating  from  the  13th  century 
and  flanked  by  huge  towers  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  a  bridge 
of  the  same  period  crosses  the  Thouet.  The  manufacture 
of  furniture  and  wooden  shoes,  and  the  preparation  of 
veterinary  medicine  and  lime,  are  carried  on.  Wine,  livestock 
and  agricultural  produce  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade. 

Thouars,  which  probably  existed  in  the  Gallo-Roman  period, 
became  in  the  9th  century  the  seat  of  powerful  viscounts,  who 
in  later  times  were  zealous  supporters  of  the  English.  In  1372 
the  latter  were  expelled  from  the  town  by  Bertrand  du  Guesdin. 
In  1563  Charles  IX.  created  Louis  III.,  the  head  of  the  family 
of  La  Tr^moille,  duke  of  Thouars.  In  1793  the  Vendeans  took 
the  town  by  assaidt. 

THOURET,  JACQUES  OUILLAUME  (1746-1794),  French 
revolutionist,  was  bom  at  Pont  Tfivcque.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
notary,  and  became  an  avocat  at  the  parlement  of  Rouen. 
In  1789  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  states-general  by  the  third 
estate  of  Rouen,  and  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  his  eloquence 
gained  him  great  influence.  Like  so  many  lawyers  of  his  time, 
he  was  violently  opposed  to  the  clergy,  and  strongly  supported 
the  secularization  of  church  property.  He  also  obtained  the 
suppression  of  the  religious  orders  and  of  all  ecclesiastical 
privileges,  and  actively  contributed  to  the  change  of  the  judiciary 
and  administrative  system.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters 
of  the  decree  of  1790  by  which  France  was  divided  into  depart- 
ments, and  was  four  times  president  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
After  its  dissolution  he  became  president  of  the  court  of  cassation. 
He  was  included  in  the  proscription  of  the  Girondists,  whose 
political  opinions  he  shared,  and  was  executed  in  Paris.  Besides 
his  speeches  and  reports  he  wrote  an  AbrSgS  des  r^olutions  de 
Vancien  gouvernement  franqais  and  Tableau  chronologique  de 
Vhistoire  ancienne  et  moderne. 

His  brother,  Michel  Augustin  Thouret  (1 748-1810),  a 
physician,  was  a  keen  opponent  of  the  ideas  of  Mesmer  and  a 
promoter  of  vaccination  in  France. 

See  F.  Aulard,  Les  Orateurs  de  Vassemhl&e  constiiuante  (2nd  ed., 
Paris,  1905);  E.  Carette  and  A.  Sanson,  Thouret  ,  ,  .  sa  vie,  ses 
auvres  (1890). 

THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS.  The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  commonly  known  in  English  as  The  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments,  is  a  collection  of  tales  written  in  Arabic,  which 
first  became  generally  known  in  Europe  in  the  early  part  of 
the  1 8th  century  through  the  French  translation  by  Antoine 
Galland,  and  rapidly  attained  universal  popularity.  In  the 
Journal  asiatique  for  1827,  p.  253,  von  Hammer  (J.  von  Hammer- 
Purgstall)  drew  attention  to  a  passage  in  the  Golden  Meadows 
of  Mas*udi  (ed.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  iv.  89  seq.),  written  in  a.d. 
943,  in  which  certain  stories  current  among  the  old  Arabs  are 
compared  with  "  the  books  which  have  reached  us  in  translations 
from  Persian,  Indian  and  Greek,  such  as  the  book  of  Hezdr 
Afsdne,  a  title  which,  translated  from  Persian  into  Arabic, 
means  *  the  thousand  tales.'  This  book  is  popularly  called 
The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  and  contains  the  story  of  the  king 
and  his  vizier  and  of  his  daughter  Shirazad  and  her  slave  girl 
Din^ad.  Other  books  of  the  same  kind  are  the  book  of  Ferza 
and  5imaj,  containing  stories  of  Indian  kings  and  viziers,  the 
book  of  Sindibad,  &c."  Von  Hammer  concluded  that  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights  were  of  Persian  or  Indian  origin. 
Against  this  conclusion  Silvestre  De  Sacy  protested  in  a  memoir 
{Mim.  de  Vacad.  des  inscr.,  1833,  x.  30  seq.),  demonstrating  that 
the  character  of  the  book  we  know  is  genuinely  Arabian,  and 
that  it  must  have  been  written  in  Egypt  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date.  Von  Hammer  in  reply  adduced,  in  Journ,  as. 
(1839),  ii-  175  seq.,  a  passage  in  the  Fihrist  (a.d.  987),  which  is 
to  the  following  effect: — 

"  The  ancient  Persians  were  the  first  to  invent  tales  and  make 
books  of  them,  and  some  of  their  tales  were  put  in  the  mouths  of 
animals.  The  Ashghanians,  or  third  dynasty  of  Persian  kings, 
and  after  them  the  Sksanians,  had  a  special  part  in  the  development 
of  this  literature,  which  found  Arabic  translators,  and  was  taken 
up  by  accomplished  Arabic  literati,  who  edited  it  and  imitated  it. 
The  earliest  book  of  the  kind  was  the  Hez&r  afsane  or  Thousand 
Tales,  which  had  the  following  origin.    A  certain  Persian  king  was 
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accustomed  to  kill  his  wives  on  the  morning  after  the  consummation 
of  the  marriage.  But  once  he  married  a  clever  princess  called 
Shahiazad,  who  spent  the  marriage  night  in  telling  a  story  which 
in  the  morning  reached  a  point  so  interesting  that  the  king  spared 
her,  and  asked  next  night  for  the  sequel.  This  went  on  for  a 
thousand  nights  till  Shahrazad  had  a  son,  and  ventured  to  tell 
the  king  of  her  device.  He  admired  her  intelligence,  loved  her,  and 
spared  her  life.  In  all  this  the  princess  was  assisted  by  the  king's 
stewardess  DlnSzad.  This  book  is  said  to  have  been  written  for 
the  princess  I:fom&i  (MSS.  Qomani),  daughter  of  Bahman.  ...  It 
contains  nearly  two  hundred  stories,  one  story  often  occupying 
several  nights.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  complete  book,  but  it 
is  really  a  meagre  and  uninteresting  production  "  {Fihrist,  ed. 
Flugel,  p.  304). 

Persian  tradition  (in  Firdousi)  makes  Princess  Qom^  the 
daughter  and  wife  of  Bahman  Ardashir,  i.e.  Artaxerxes  I. 
Longimanus.  She  is  depicted  as  a  great  builder,  a  kind  of  Persian 
Semiramis,  and  is  a  half-mythical  personage  already  mentioned 
in  the  Avesta,  but  her  legend  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  history 
of  Atossa  and  of  Parysatis.  Firdousi  says  that  she  was  also 
called  Shahrazad  (Mohl  v.  11).  This  name  and  that  of  Dinlusad 
both  occur  in  what  Mas'tidi  tells  of  her.  According  to  him, 
Shahrazad  was  QomSi's  mother  (ii.  129),  a  Jewess  (ii.  123). 
Bahman  had  married  a  Jewess  (i.  118),  who  was  instrumental 
in  delivering  her  nation  from  captivity.  In  ii.  122  this  Jewish 
maiden  who  did  her  people  this  service  is  called  Dinazad,  but 
"  the  accounts,"  says  our  author,  "  vary."  Plainly  she  is  the 
Esther  of  Jewish  story.  Tabari  (i.  688)  calls  Esther  the  mother 
of  Bahman,  and,  like  Firdousi,  gives  to  QomSi  the  name  of 
Shahrazad.  The  story  of  Esther  and  that  of  the  original  Nights 
have  in  fact  one  main  feature  in  common.  In  the  former  the 
king  is  offended  with  his  wife,  and  divorces  her;  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  he  finds' her  unfaithful,  and  kills  her.  But  both  stories 
agree  that  thereafter  a  new  wife  was  brought  to  him  every  night, 
and  on  the  morrow  passed  into  the  second  house  of  the  women 
(Esther),  or  was  slain  {Nights),  At  length  Esther  or  Shahrazad 
wins  his  heart  and  becomes  queen.  The  issue  in  the  Jewish 
story  is  that  Esther  saves  her  people;  in  the  Nights  the  gainers 
are  "  the  daughters  of  the  Moslems,"  but  the  old  story  had,  of 
course,  some  other  word  than  "  Moslems."  Esther's  foster- 
father  becomes  vizier,  and  Shahrazad's  father  is  also  vizier. 
Shahrazad's  plan  is  helped  forward  in  the  Nights  by  Din&zad, 
who  is,  according  to  Mas'Qdi,  her  slave  girl,  or,  according  to 
other  MSS.,  her  nurse,  and,  according  to  the  Fihristy  the  king's 
stewardess.  The  last  account  comes  nearest  to  Esther  ii.  15, 
where  Esther  gains  the  favour  of  the  king's  chamberlain,  keeper 
of  the  women.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Ahasuerus  is  read  to 
at  night  when  he  cannot  sleep  (Esther  vi.  1).  And  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  it  is  worth  notice  that,  though  the  name  of  Ahasuerus 
corresponds  to  Xerxes,  Josephus  identifies  him  with  Artaxerxes  I. 

Now  it  may  be  taken  as  admitted  that  the  book  of  Esther 
was  written  in  Persia,  or  by  one  who  had  lived  in  Persia,  and 
not  earlier  than  the  3rd  century  B.C.  If  now  there  is  real  weight 
in  the  points  of  contact  between  this  story  and  the  Arabian 
Nights — and  the  points  of  difference  cannot  be  held  to  outweigh 
the  resemblances  between  two  legends,  each  of  which  is  neces- 
sarily so  far  removed  from  the  hypothetical  common  source — 
the  inference  is  important  for  both  stories.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  appears  that  (at  least  in  part)  the  book  of  Esther  draws  on 
a  Persian  source;  on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  probable  that 
the  Nights  are  older  than  the  Sfisfinian  period,  to  which  Lane 
(iii.  677)  refers  them. 

It  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  Mas*udi  and  the  Pihrist 
give  us  the  information  cited  above.  For  in  general  the  Moslems, 
though  very  fond  of  stories,  are  ashamed  to  recognize  them  as 
objects  of  literary  curiosity.  In  fact,  the  next  mention  of  the 
Nights  is  found  only  after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries.  Maqrizi, 
describing  the  capital  of  Egypt,  quotes  from  a  work  of  Ibn  Sa*id 
(c.  A.D.  1250),  who  again  cites  an  older  author  (Al-^ortobi),  who, 
in  speaking  of  a  love  affair  at  the  court  of  the  caliph  AJ-Amir 
(1097-1130),  says  "  what  is  told  about  it  resembles  the  romance 
of  Al-Battal,  or  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  "  (^itof,  BulSq 
cd.,  i.  485,  ii.  181). 

That  the  Nights  which  we  have  are  not  the  original  translation 


of  the  Hezdr  Afsdne  is  certain,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  stories 
are  of  Arabian  origin,  and  the  whole  is  so  thoroughly  Mahom* 
medan  that  even  the  princes  of  remote  ages  who  are  introduced 
speak  and  act  as  Moslems.  It  might  be  conceived  that  this 
is  due  to  a  gradual  process  of  modernization  by  successive 
generations  of  story-tellers.  But  against  this  notion,  which 
has  been  entertained  by  some  scholars,  Lane  has  remarked  with 
justice  that,  much  as  MSS.  of  the  Nights  differ  from  one  another 
in  points  of  language  and  style,  in  the  order  of  the  tales,  and  the 
division  into  nights,  they  are  all  so  much  at  one  in  essentials 
that  they  must  be  regarded  as  derived  from  a  single  original. 
There  is  no  trace  of  a  recension  of  the  text  that  can  be  looked 
on  as  standing  nearer  to  the  Hezdr  Afsdne,  And  the  whole  local 
colour  of  the  work,  in  point  of  dialect  and  also  as  regards  the 
manners  and  customs  described,  clearly  belongs  to  Egypt  as 
it  was  from  the  14th  to  the  i6th  century.  Some  points,  as 
De  Sacy  and  Lane  have  shown,  forbid  us  to  place  the  book  earlier 
than  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century.  Galland's  MS.  copy, 
again,  was  in  existence  in  1548.  Lane  accordingly  dates  the 
work  from  the  close  of  the  15th  century  or  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th,  but  this  date  appears  to  be  too  late.  For  Abu'l-Maf^Ssin, 
an  Egyptian  historian  who  died  in  1470,  writing  of  !Qamdi,  a 
famous  highwayman  of  Bagdad  in  the  loth  century,  remarks 
that  he  is  probably  the  figure  who  used  to  be  popularly  spoken 
of  as  A^ad  al-Danaf  (ed.  Juynboll  ii.  305).  Now  in  the  Nights 
Ahmad  al-Danaf  really  plays  a  part  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  historical  Qamdi,  being  now  a  robber  (Lane  ii.  404)  and 
again  a  captain  of  the  guard  (Lane  ii.  249).  It  would  seem  that 
Abul-Mahasin  had  read  or  heard  the  stories  in  the  Nights, 
and  was  thus  led  to  compare  the  historical  with  the  fictitious 
character.  And,  if  this  be  so,  the  Nights  must  have  been 
composed  very  soon  after  1450.* 

No  doubt  the  Nights  have  borrowed  much  from  the  Hezdr 
Afsdne,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  even  in  the  original  Arabic 
translation  of  that  work  some  of  the  Persian  stories  were  replaced 
by  Arab  ones.  But  that  our  Nights  differ  very  much  from  the 
Hezdr  Afsdne  is  further  manifest  from  the  circumstance  that, 
even  of  those  stories  in  the  Nights  which  are  not  Arabian  in 
origin,  some  are  borrowed  from  books  mentioned  by  Mas^adi 
as  distinct  from  the  Hezdr  Afsdne.  Thus  the  story  of  the  king 
and  his  son  and  the  damsel  and  the  seven  viziers  (Lane,  ch. 
xxi.  note  51)  is  in  fact  a  version  of  the  Book  of  Sindbdd,^ 
while  the  story  of  Jali*&d  and  his  son  and  the  vizier  Shamm&s 
(M*Naghten  iv.  366  seq.;  cf.  Lane  iii.  530)  corresponds  to  the 
book  of  Ferza  and  Simds} 

Not  a  few  of  the  tales  are  unmistakably  of  Indian  or  Persian 
origin,  and  in  these  poetical  passages  are  rarely  inserted.  In 
other  stories  the  scene  lies  in  Persia  or  India,  and  the  source  is 
foreign,  but  the  treatment  thoroughly  Arabian  and  Mahomme- 
dan.  Sometimes,  indeed ,  traces  of  Indian  origin  are  perceptible, 
even  in  stories  in  which  Hlu-fin  al-RashId  figures  and  the  scene 
is  Bagdad  or  Ba§ra.*  Bvt  most  of  the  tales,  in  substance  and 
form  aUke,  are  Arabian,  and  so  many  of  them  have  the  capital 
of  the  caliphs  as  the  scene  of  action  that  it  may  be  guessed  that 
the  author  used  as  one  of  his  sources  a  book  of  tales  taken  from 
the  era  of  Bagdad's  prosperity. 

The  late  date  of  the  Nights  appears  from  sundry  anachronisms. 
In  the  story  of  the  men  transformed  into  fish — white,  blue, 
yellow  or  red  according  as  they  were  Moslems,  Christians,  Jews 
or  Magians  (Lane  i.  99) — the  first  three  colours  are  those  of 

*  The  hypothesis  of  gradual  and  complete  modernization  is  also 
opposed  to  the  fact  that  the  other  romances  used  by  Cairene  story- 
tellers (such  as  those  of  'Antar  and  of  Salf)  retam  their  original 
local  colour  through  all  variations  of  language  and  stvle. 

*  The  Syriac  Sindibdn^  the  Gredc  Syntipas,  and  the  Seven  Sages 
of  the  European  West. 

*  De  Sacy  and  Lane  suppose  that  the  original  title  of  the  Arabic 
translation  of  the  Hezdr  Afsdne  was  The  Thousand  Nights,  But 
most  MSS.  of  Mas*udi  already  have  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
which  is  also  the  name  given  by  Maqrizi.  Both  ciphers  perna[>s 
mean  only  "  a  very  great  number,"  and  Fleischer  (De  glossis 
Habichtianis,  p.  4)  has  shown  that  looi  is  certainly  used  in  this 
sense. 

*  Gildemeister,  De  rebus  indicts,  p.  89  seq. 
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the  turbans  which,  in  1301,  Mahommed  b.  Kala*un  of  Egypt 
commanded  his  Moslem,  Christian  and  Jewish  subjects  respec- 
tively to  wear.^  Again,  in  the  story  of  the  humpback,  whose 
scene  is  laid  in  the  9th  century,  the  talkative  barber  says,  **  this 
is  the  year  653  "  (=  a.d.  1255;  Lane,  i.  332,  writes  263,  but  see 
his  note),  and  mentions  the  caliph  Mostan§ir  (d.  1242),  who  is 
incorrectly  called  son  of  Mostacji.^  In  the  same  story  several 
places  in  Cairo  are  mentioned  which  did  not  exist  till  long  after 
the  9th  century  (see  Lane  i.  379).'  The  very  rare  edition  of  the 
first  200  nights  published  at  Calcutta  in  1 814  speaks  of  cannon, 
which  are  first  mentioned  in  Egypt  in  1383;  and  all  editions 
sometimes  speak  of  coffee,  which  was  discovered  towards 
the  end  of  the  14th  century,  but  not  generally  used  till  200 
years  later.  In  this  and  other  points,  e.g.  in  the  mention  of  a 
mosque  founded  in  1501  (Lane  iii.  608),  we  detect  the  hand 
of  later  interpolators,  but  the  extent  of  such  interpolations 
can  hardly  perhaps .  be  determined  even  by  a  collation  of  all 
copies.  For  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  variations  between 
different  copies  the  reader  may  consult  Lane,  iii.  678,  who 
explains  how  transpositions  actually  arise  by  transcribers 
tr3ang  to  make  up  a  complete  set  of  the  tales  from  several 
imperfect  copies. 

Many  of  the  tales  in  the  Nights  have  an  historical  basis,  as 
Lane  has  shown  in  his  notes.  Other  cases  in  point  might  be 
added:  thus  the  chronicle  of  Ibn  al-jauzl  (d.  a.d.  1200) 
contains  a  narrative  of  l^lamar,  slave  girl  of  Shaghb,  the  mother 
of  Moqtadir,  which  is  the  source  of  the  tale  in  Lane  i.  310  seq., 
and  of  another  to  be  found  in  M'Naghten  iv.  557  seq.;  the  latter 
is  the  better  story,  but  departs  so  far  from  the  original  that 
the  author  must  have  had  no  more  than  a  general  recollection 
of  the  narrative  he  drew  on.*  There  are  other  cases  in  the 
Nights  of  two  tales  which  are  only  variations  of  a  single  theme, 
or  even  in  certain  parts  agree  almost  word  for  word.  Some  tales 
are  mere  compounds  of  different  stories  put  together  without 
any  art,  but  these  perhaps  are,  as  Lane  conjectures,  later 
additions  to  the  book;  yet  the  collector  himself  was  no  great 
literary  artist.  We  must  picture  him  as  a  professional  story- 
teller equipped  with  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  reading,  a  fluent 
power  of  narration,  and  a  ready  faculty  for  quoting,  or  at  a 
push  improvising,  verses.  His  stories  became  popular,  and  were 
written  down  as  he  told  them — ^hardly  written  by  himself, 
else  we  should  not  have  so  many  variations  in  the  text,  and  such 
insertions  of  "the  narrator  says,"  "my  noble  sirs,"  and  the 
like.  The  frequent  coarseness  of  tone  is  proper  to  the  condition 
of  Egyptian  society  imder  the  Mameluke  stdtans,  and  would 
not  have  been  tolerated  in  Bagdad  in  the  age  to  which  so  many 
of  the  tales  refer.  Yet  with  all  their  faults  the  Nights  have 
beauties  enough  to  deserve  their  popularity,  and  to  us  their 
merit  is  enhanced  by  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  being  transported 
into  so  entirely  novel  a  state  of  society. 

The  Thousand  and  One  Nights  became  known  in  Europe  through 
A.  Galland's  French  version  (12  vols.  i2niOj  Paris,  170^1.-1712); 
the  publication  was  an  event  in  literary  history,  the  influence 
of  which  can  be  traced  far  and  wide.  This  translation,  however, 
left  much  to  be  desired  in  point  of  accuracy,  and  especially  failed 
to  reproduce  the  colour  of  the  original  with  the  exactness  which 
those  who  do  not  read  merely  for  amusement  must  desire.  It  was 
with  a  special  view  to  the  remedying  of  these  defects  that  E.  W. 
Lane  produced  in  1840  his  admirably  accurate,  if  somewhat  stilted, 
translation,  enriched  with  most  valuable  notes  and  a  discussion  of 
the  origin  of  the  work  (new  edition,  with  some  additional  notes, 
3  vols.  Svo,  London,  1859).  Lane's  translation  omits  the  tales 
which  he  deemed  uninteresting  or  unfit  for  a  European  public.  Sir 
Richard  Burton's  unexpurgated  English  translation,  with  elaborate 
notes,  was  issued  in  10  vols.,  1 885-1 886,  with  six  supplementary  vols., 
1887-1888.  A  new  French  version  (1899  seq.)  was  undertaken 
by  ].  C.  Mardrus.  Of  the  Arabic  text  ot  the  Nights  the  principal 
editions  are — (i)  M'Naghten's  edition  (4  vols.  8vo,  Calcutta, 
1839-1842);  (2)  the  Breslau  edition  (12  vols.,  i2mo,  1835-1843), 
the  first  8  vols,  by  Habicht,  the  rest  by  Fleischer  (compare  as  to 
the  defects  of  Habicht's  work,  Fleischer,  De  glossis  Habichtianis. 


Leipzig,   1836);    (j)  the  first  Bfllaq  edition  (4  vols.,   1862-1865). 
raphie  des  ouvr.  arabes  (i 901),  vol.  iv.,  by  V.  Chauvin, 
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THRACE,  a  name  which  was  applied  at  various  periods 
to  areas  of  different  extent.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article 
it  will  be  taken  in  its  most  restricted  sense,  as  signifying  the 
Roman  province  which  was  so  called  after  the  district  that 
intervened  between  the  river  Ister  (Danube)  and  the  Haemus 
Mountains  (Balkan)  had  been  formed  into  the  separate  provinces 
of  Moesia,  and  the  region  between  the  rivers  Strymon  and  Nestus, 
which  included  Philippi,  had  been  added  to  Macedonia.  The 
boundaries  of  this  were — ^towards  the  N.  the  Haemus,  on  the  E. 
the  Euxine  Sea,  on  the  S.  the  Propontis,  the  Hellespont  and 
the  Aegean,  and  towards  the  W.  the  Nestus.  The  most  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  country  w«-e  the  chain  of  Rhodopc 
(Despoto-dagh)  and  the  river  Hebrus  (Maritza).  The  former 
separates  at  its  northernmost  point  from  the  Haemus,  at  right 
angles,  and  nms  southward  at  first,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Nestus, 
until  it  approaches  the  sea,  when  it  takes  an  easterly  direction 
(See  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  351).  Several  of  the  summits  of  this  chain 
are  over  7000  ft.  in  height.  The  Hebrus,  together  with  its 
tributaries  which  flow  into  it  from  the  north,  east  and  west, 
drains  almost  the  whole  of  Thrace.  It  starts  from  near  the 
point  of  junction  of  Haemus  and  Rhodope,  and  at  first  takes 
an  easterly  direction,  the  chief  town  which  lies  on  its  banks 
in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course  being  Philippopolis;  but  when 
it  reaches  the  still  more  important  city  of  Hadrianopolis  it 
makes  a  sharp  bend  towards  the  south,  and  enters  the  sea  nearly 
opposite  the  island  of  Samothrace.  The  greater  part  of  the 
country  is  hilly  and  irregular,  though  there  are  considerable 
plains;  but  besides  Rhodope  two  other  tolerably  definite  chains 
intersect  it,  one  of  which  descends  from  Haemus  to  Adrianople, 
while  the  other  follows  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  at  no  great 
distance  inland.  One  district  in  the  extreme  north-west  of 
Thrace  lay  beyond  the  watershed  separating  the  streams  that 
flow  into  the  Aegean  from  those  that  reach  the  Danube:  this 
was  the  territory  of  Sardica,  the  modem  Sophia.  In  the  later 
Roman  period  two  main  lines  of  road  passed  through  the  country 
One  of  these  skirted  the  southern  coast,  being  a  continuation 
of  the  Via  Egnatia,  which  ran  from  Dyrrhachium  to  Thessalonica, 
thus  connecting  the  Adriatic  and  the  Aegean;  it  became  of  the 
first  importance  after  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  because 
it  was  the  direct  line  of  communication  between  that  city  and 
Rome.  The  other  followed  a  north-westerly  course  through 
the  interior,  from  Constantinople  by  Hadrianopolis  and  Philip- 
popolis to  the  Haemus,  and  thence  by  Naissus  (Nish)  through 
Moesia  in  the  direction  of  Pannonia,  taking  the  same  route  by 
which  the  railway  now  runs  from  Constantinople  to  Belgrade. 
The  climate  of  Thrace  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  very  severe, 
and  that  country  was  spoken  of  as  the  home  of  the  north  wind, 
Boreas.  The  coast  in  the  direction  of  the  Euxine  also  was 
greatly  feared  by  sailors,  as  the  harbours  were  few  and  the  sea 
proverbially  tempestuous;  but  the  southern  shore  was  more 
attractive  to  navigators,  and  here  we  find  the  Greek  colonies 
of  Abdera  and  Mesambria  on  the  Aegean,  Perinthus  on  the 
Propontis,  and,  the  most  famous  of  all, '  Byzantium,  at  the 
meeting-point  of  that  sea  and  the  Bosporus.  Another  place 
which  proved  attractive  to  colonists  of  that  race  was  the  curious 
narrow  strip  of  ground,  called  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  that 
intervened  between  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bay  of  Melas,  which 
penetrates  far  into  the  land  on  its  northern  side.  Among  the 
cities  that  occupied  it  the  most  important  were  Sestos  and 
Callipolis  (Gallipoli).  In  order  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the 
Thracians,  a  wall  was  built  across  its  isthmus,  which  was  less 
than  5  m.  in  breadth.  The  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
Aegean,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  was  known 
as  the  Thracian  Sea,  and  in  this  were  situated  the  islands  of 
Thasos,  Samothrace  and  Imbros. 

History. — The  most  striking  archaeological  monuments  of 
the  prehistoric  period  are  the  sepulchral  mounds,  which  are 
found  by  thousands  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  towns.    As  Roman  implements 
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and  ornaments  have  been  found  in  some  of  them,  it  is  plain 
that  this  mode  of  burial  continued  to  be  practised  until  a 
late  period.  The  country  was  overrun  several  times  by  Darius 
and  his  generals,  and  the  Thradan  Greeks  contributed  120 
ships  to  the  armament  of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  185).  The  most 
powerful  Thracian  tribe  was  that  of  the  Odrysae,  whose  king, 
Teres,  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  extended  his 
dominion  so  as  to  include  the  greater  part  of  Thrace.  During  the 
Peloponnesian  War  his  son  Sitalces  was  an  ally  of  some  impor- 
tance to  the  Athenians,  because  he  kept  in  check  the  Macedonian 
monarch,  who  opposed  the  interests  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
Chalcidic  peninsula.  Again,  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
we  find  Cersobleptes,  who  ruled  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
the  country,  exercising  an  important  influence  on  the  policy 
of  Athens.  During  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  Empire  the 
Thracian  kings  were  allowed  to  maintain  an  independent  sove- 
reignty, while  acknowledging  the  suzerainty  of  Rome,  and  it 
was  not  imtil  the  reign  of  Vespasian  that  the  coimtry  was  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  province  (Kalopathakas,  De  Thracian  provincia 
romana,  1894;  Mommsen,  Roman  Provinces,  £ng.  trans.,  1886). 
From  its  outlying  position  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  it  was  much  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  barbarian 
invaders.  It  was  ovemm  by  the  Goths  on  several  occasions, 
and  subsequently  by  the  Huns;  but  its  proximity  to  Constanti- 
nople caused  its  fortimes  to  be  closely  connected  with  those  of 
that  city,  from  the  time  when  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  In  the  course  of  the  middle  ages  the  northern  parts  of 
Thrace  and  some  other  districts  of  that  coimtry  were  occupied  by 
a  Bulgarian  population;  and  in  1361  the  Turks  made  themselves 
masters  of  Adrianople,  which  for  a  time  became  the  Turkish 
capital.  When  Constantinople  fell  in  1453  the  whole  country 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  in  their  possession  it 
remained  until  1878,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  northern  portion  of  it  was  placed 
under  a  separate  administration,  with  the  title  of  Eastern 
Rumelia;  this  province  has  now  become,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  part  of  the  principality  of  Bulgaria.  The  population 
is  composed  of  Turks,  Greeks  and  Bulgarians.  (H.  F.  T.) 

Ancient  Peoples, — The  name  "  Thracians,"  from  being  used 
both  ethnically  and  geographically,  has  led  to  confusion.  There 
were  the  true  indigenous  Thracians  and  also  Celtic  tribes  such 
as  the  Treres  in  the  early  period,  the  Getae  and  Trausi  later,  and 
the  Gallic  Scordisci  in  Roman  days.  These  were  the  "  red  " 
Thracians  of  Greek  writers,  and  they  differed  not  merely  in 
physique  and  complexion,  but  also  in  their  customs  and  religion 
from  the  native  Thracians  (Herod,  v.  14).  The  native  Thracians 
were  inferior  in  morals,  allowing  their  girls  complete  licence 
till  marriage.  The  chief  native  deities  were  Dionysus,  Ares 
and  Bendis  (Artemis),  but  many  of  these  tribes  had  Celtic  chiefs, 
who  traced  their  descent  from  and  worshipped  a  god  called 
Hermes  by  the  Greeks,  but  possibly  Odin.  The  substantial 
features  of  the  ancient  Dionysiac  rites,  including  a  ritual  play 
by  "  goat-men "  carrying  a  wooden  phallus,  may  still  be 
seen  at  Bizye,  the  old  residence  of  the  Thracian  kings  (see  R.  M. 
Dawkins  in  Hellenic  Journal,  1906,  p.  191).  The  true  Thracians 
were  part  of  that  dark-complexioned,  long-skulled  race,  which 
had  been  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  from  the  Stone  Age,  closely 
akin  to  the  Pelasgians  (g.».),  the  aborigines  of  Greece,  to  the 
Ligurians,  the  aborigines  of  Italy,  and  to  the  Iberians.  The 
name  "  Illyrian  "  (see  Illyria)  was  appHed  to  all  the  tribes  of 
this  stock  who  dwelt  west  of  the  northern  extensions  of  the 
Pindus  range  and  in  what  was  termed  Upper  Macedonia  in  later 
times,  and  who  extended  right  up  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic. 
In  Homer  the  name  Macedonia  is  not  yet  known,  and  the  term 
Thracian  is  applied  to  all  the  tribes  dwelling  from  Pieria  to  the 
Euxine.  There  is  no  well-defined  difference  between  aboriginal 
Thracians  and  lUyrians.  Thus  there  was  an  Illyrian  tribe  Brygi, 
a  Thracian  one  Bryges;  some  of  the  latter  had  passed  into  Asia 
and  settled  in  the  land  called  from  them  Phrygia,  whence  some 
of  them  later  passed  into  Armenia;  some  of  the  Mysians  (regarded 
by  Strabo  as  Thracians)  had  also  crossed  into  what  was  later 
known  as  Mysia:  closely  connected  with  the  Mysians  were  the 


Dardanii,  of  Trojan  fame,  who  had  a  city  Dardania  or  Dardanus. 
In  Strabo's  time  a  tribe  called  Dardanii,  then  reckoned  Illyrian, 
living  next  the  Thracian  Bessi  (in  whose  land  was  the  oldest 
oracle  of  Dionysus),  were  probably  as  much  Thracian  as  Illyrian. 
All  the  Thracian  and  Illyrian  tribes  tattooed,  thus  being  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Celtic  tribes  who  had  conquered  many  of 
them.  The  Thracians  differed  only  dialectically  from  the  lUyrians 
(Strabo),  their  tongue  being  dosely  allied  to  Greek.  The 
Thracians  of  the  region  from  Olympus  to  the  Pangaean  district, 
usually  regarded  as  rude  tribes,  had  from  a  very  early  time  worked 
the  gold  and  silver  of  that  region,  had  begun  to  strike  coins 
almost  as  early  as  the  Greeks,  and  displayed  on  them  much  artistic 
skill  and  originality  of  types.  The  most  famous  were  the  Bisaltae, 
the  Orresdi,  Odomantes  and  Edoni.  Alexander  I.  of  Macedon 
on  his  conquest  of  the  Bisaltae  adopted  the  native  coinage, 
merely  placing  on  it  his  own  name  (see,  further,  Numismatics: 
Greek,  §§  Thrace  and  Macedonia),  They  were  famous  for 
their  skill  in  music  and  literature.  Orpheus,  Linus,  Thamyris 
and  Eumolpus  were  theirs,  and  in  later  days  the  Dardanii  were 
noted  for  their  love  of  music  as  well  as  for  their  uncleanliness. 

See  Herodotus  v.  3-8 ;  H.  Kiepert,  Lehrbiuh  der  alten  Geographie 
(Beriin,  1878);  A.  Bou6,  La  Turquie  d* Europe  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1840); 
G.  Finlay,  History  of  Greece,  vols,  i.-iv.  (Oxford,  1877) ;  W.  Ridge- 
way,  Early  Age  of  Greece,  i.  351  seq.  (Cambridge,  1902);  Tomas- 
chek.  Die  alten  Thraker  (i 893-1 895);  Hiller  von  Gaertringen,  De 
Graecorum  fabulis  ad  Thraces  pertinentibus  (1886).  (W.  Rl.) 

THRALL,  a  slave,  a  captive  or  bondman,  a  term  especially 
applied  to  the  serfs  (Lat.  servt)  of  the  early  northern  Teutonic 
peoples.  It  only  occurs  in  Old  English  as  a  word  borrowed  from 
the  Norse,  the  proper  term  in  Old  English  being  "  theow " 
Qpeow);  the  Icel.  ]>raell  (Dan.  trad,  Swed.  trdl)  is  probably 
represented  by  O.  H.  Ger.  dregU,  trigil,  trikU,  a  slave,  and 
would  therefore  be  derived  from  the  root  meaning  "  to  run," 
seen  in  O.  Eng.  ]>raegian,  Goth,  thagjan,  cf.  Gr.  Tpkx^iv,  Skeat 
{Etym,  Diet.,  1898)  compares  the  "  trochilus  "  (Gr.  rpaxO^oi), 
the  small  bird  that  according  to  Herodotus  waits  or  attends 
on  the  crocodile  and  picks  insects  out  of  his  teeth. 

THRASEA  PAETUS,  PUBUUS  CLODIUS,  Roman  senator 
and  Stoic  philosopher,  lived  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  He 
was  the  husband  of  Arria  the  daughter  of  Arria  {q.v,),  fathfer-in- 
law  of  Helvidius  Priscus,  and  a  friend  and  kinsman  of  the  poet 
Persius.  He  was  bom  at  Patavium,  and  belonged  to  a  dis- 
tinguished and  wealthy  family.  The  circumstances  under  which 
he  came  to  settle  in  Rome  are  imknown.  At  first  he  was  treated 
with  great  consideration  by  Nero,  probably  owing  to  the  influence 
of  Seneca,  and  became  consid  in  a.d.  56  and  one  of  the  keepers 
of  the  Sibylline  books.  In  57  he  supported  in  the  senate  the 
cause  of  the  Cilician  envoys,  who  came  to  Rome  to  accuse  their 
late  governor,  Cossutianus  Capito,  of  extortion.  In  59  Thrasea 
first  openly  showed  his  disgust  at  the  behaviour  of  Nero  and  the 
obsequiousness  of  the  senate  by  retiring  without  voting  after 
the  emperor's  letter  justifying  the  murder  of  Agrippina  had 
been  read.  In  62  he  prevented  the  execution  of  the  praetor 
Antistius,  who  had  written  a  libel  upon  the  emperor,  and  per- 
suaded the  senate  to  pass  a  milder  sentence.  Nero  showed  his 
displeasure  by  refusing  to  receive  Thrasea  when  the  senate 
went  in  a  body  to  offer  its  congratulations  on  the  birth  of  a 
princess.  From  this  time  (63)  till  his  death  in  66  Thrasea 
retired  into  private  life  and  did  not  enter  the  senate-house 
again.  But  his  death  had  been  decided  upon.  The  simplicity 
of  his  life  and  his  adherence  to  Stoic  principles  were  looked 
upon  as  a  reproach  to  the  frivolity  and  debaucheries  of  Nero, 
who  "  at  last  yearned  to  put  Virtue  itself  to  death  in  the  persons 
of  Thrasea  and  Soranus  "  (Tadtus).  Cossutianus  Capito,  the 
son-in-law  of  Tigellinus,  who  had  never  forgiven  Thrasea  for 
securing  his  condemnation,  and  Eprius  Marcellus  undertook 
to  conduct  the  prosecution.  Various  charges  were  brought 
against  him,  and  the  senate,  awed  by  the  presence  of  large  bodies 
of  troops,  had  no  alternative  but  to  condemn  him  to  death. 
When  the  news  was  brought  to  Thrasea  at  his  house,  where  he 
was  entertaining  a  number  of  friends,  he  retired  to  his  chamber, 
and  had  the  veins  of  both  his  arms  opened.     The  narrative 
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of  Tacitus  breaks  off  at  the  moment  when  Thrasea  was  about  to 
address  Demetrius,  the  Cynic  philosopher,  with  whom  he  had 
previously  on  the  fatal  day  held  a  conversation  on  the  nature 
of  the  soul.  Thrasea  was  the  subject  of  a  panegyric  by  Arulenus 
Rusticus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  had  offered  to  put  his  veto 
on  the  decree  of  the  senate,  but  Thrasea  refused  to  allow  him 
to  throw  his  life  away  uselessly.  Thrasea's  own  model  of  life 
and  conduct  was  Cato  of  Utica,  on  whom  he  had  written  a 
panegyric,  one  of  Plutarch's  chid  authorities  in  his  biography 

of  Cato. 

See  Tacitus,  Annals  (ad.  Furneaux),  xiii.  49,  xiv.  12,  48,  xv.  20^22, 
xvi.  2i'35,  containing  a  full  account  of  his  trial  and  condemnation, 
Hist.  ii.  91,  iv.  5;  Dio  Cassias  Ixi.  15,  Ixii.  26;  Juvenal  v.  ^6; 
W.  A.  Schmidt,  GesckichU  der  Denk-  und  Glavbtnsfreiheit  (Berfin, 
1847);  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire^  ch.  53; 
F.  Hersche,  Zwei  Characterbilder,  on  Diogenes  of  Sinope  and  Paetus 
(Lucerne,  1865);  monographs  by  A.  S.  Hoitsema  (Groningen, 
1852);  and  G.  Joachim  (Lahr,  1858);  see  also  Pauly-Wissowa's 
Realencyclopddie  der  classischen  Altertumsivissenschaft  (1900),  iv. 
pt.  I. 

THRASHING,  or  Threshing  (from  "to  thrash,"  O.  Eng. 
l(erscan,  cf.  Ger.  dreschetty  Du.  dorschen,  &c.),  the  process  by 
which  the  grain  or  seed  of  cultivated  plants  is  separated  from 
the  husk  or  pod  which  contains  it. 

Historical. — It  is  probable  that  in  the  earliest  times  the  little 
grain  that  was  raised  was  shelled  by  hand,  but  as  the  quantity 
increased  doubtless  the  grain  was  beaten  out  with  a  stick  or 
the  sheaf  beaten  upon  the  ground.  An  improvement  on  this, 
as  the  quantity  further  increased,  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Israelites  of  spreading  out  the  loosened  sheaves 
on  a  circular  enclosure  of  hard  groimd  50  to  100  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  driving  oxen,  sheep  or  other  animals  round  and  round 
over  it  so  as  to  tread  out  the  grain.  This  enclosure  was  placed 
on  an  elevated  piece  of  ground  so  that  when  the  straw  was 
removed  the  wind  blew  away  the  chaff  and  left  the  com.  This 
method,  however,  damaged  part  of  the  grain,  and  as  civilization 
advanced  it  was  partially  superseded  by  the  thrashing  sledge — 
the  charatz  of  Egypt  and  the  tnorag  of  the  Hebrews — a  heavy 
frame  mounted  with  three  or  more  rollers,  sometimes  spiked, 
which  revolved  as  it  was  drawn  over  the  spread  out  com  by 
two  oxen.  A  common  sledge  with  a  ridged  or  grooved  bottom 
was  also  used.  Similar  methods  to  these  were  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  are  still  employed  in  backward  countries.  In  Italy 
a  tapering  roller  fastened  to  an  upright  shaft  in  the  centre  of 
the  thrashing  floor  and  pulled  round  from  the  outer  end  by  oxen 
is  still  in  vogue  and  would  seem  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Roman 
tribulum  or  roller  sledge. 

Doubtless  the  flail  was  evolved  from  the  early  method  of  using 
the  stick.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  thrashing  implement  in  general 
use  in  all  Northern  European  countries,  and  was  the  chief  means 
of  thrashing  grain  as  late  as  i860.  It  was  known  to  the  Japanese 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  was  probably  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  stripper,  an  implement  fashioned  veiv  much  like  a  large  comb, 
with  the  teeth  made  of  hard  wood  and  pointing  upwards.  The 
straw  after  being  reaped  was  brought  to  this  and  combed  through 
by  hand,  the  heads  being  drawn  off  and  afterwards  thrashed  on  tne 
thrashing  floor  by  the  flail.  At  the  present  day  |ust  such  an 
implement,  known  as  a  "  heckle,'*  is  used  for  combmg  the  bolls 
or  heads  off  flax  or  for  straightening  the  fibre  in  the  after 
treatment. 

The  flail  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  the  handstaff  or  helve 
and  the  beater,  fastened  together  looselv  at  one  end  by  a  thong  of 
raw  hide  or  eelskin,  which  made  a  very  durable  join.  The  handstaff 
is  a  light  rod  of  ash  about  5  ft.  long,  slightly  increasing  in  girth  at 
the  farther  end  to  allow  for  the  hole  for  the  thong  to  bind  it  to  the 
beater.  The  length  of  the  handstaff  enabled  the  operator  to  stand 
in  an  upright  position  while  working.  The  beater  is  a  wooden 
rod  about  30  in.  long,  made  of  ash,  though  a  more  compact  wood 
such  as  thorn  is  less  likely  to  split.  This  also  has  a  hole  at  one  end 
for  the  thong  to  bind  it  to  the  handstaff.  The  shape  of  the  beater 
was  cylindrical,  of  about  ij  in.  diameter  and  constructed  so  that 
the  edge  of  the  grain  of  the  wood  received  the  force  of  the  blow; 
30  to  40  blows  or  strokes  per  minute  was  the  averapje  speed. 

After  the  grain  had  been  beaten  out  by  the  flail  or  ground  out 
by  other  means  the  straw  was  carefully  raked  away  and  the  corn 
and  chaff  collected  to  be  separated  by  winnowing  when  there  was 
a  wind  blowing.  This  consisted  of  tossing  the  mixture  of  corn 
and  chaff  into  the  air  so  that  the  wind  carried  away  the  chaff  while 
the  grain  fell  back  on  the  thrashing  floor.  The  best  grain  fell 
nearest  while  the  lightest  grain  was  carried  some  distance  before 


falling,  thus  a  very  rough-and-ready  grading  of  the  grain  was 
obtained.  It  was  also  performed  when  there  was  no  wind  by  fanning 
while  pouring  the  mixture  from  a  vessel.  Later  on  a  fanning  or 
winnowing  mill  was  invented.  All  ancient  barns  were  constructed 
with  large  doors  giving  on  to  the  thrashing  floor  and  opening  in  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  so  that  the  wind  couki  blow 
right  through  the  barn  and  across  the  thrashing  floor  for  the  purpose 
of  winnowing  the  com.  The  flail  is  still  in  use  for  special  purposes 
such  as  flower  seeds  and  also  where  the  quantity  grown  is  so  small 
as  to  render  it  not  worth  while  to  use  a  thrashing  mill. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  grain  thrashed  in  a  day  by  the 
flail,  a  fair  average  quantity  was  8  bushels  of  wheat,  30  bushels  of 
oats,  16  bushels  of  barley,  20  bushels  of  beans,  8  bushels  of  rye  and 
20  bushels  of  buckwheat. 

There  seem  to  have  been  many  attempts  to  devise  some  form  of 
power-driven  machinery  for  thrsishing.  In  1732  Michael  Menzies, 
a  Scotsman,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  power-driven  machine.  This 
was  a  contrivance  arranged  to  drive  a  large  number  of  flails  operated 
by  water  power,  but  though  worked  for  a  time  it  was  not  particularly 
successful.  The  first  practical  effort  leading  in  the  right  direction 
was  made  by  a  Scottish  farmer  named  Leckie  about  1758.  He 
invented  what  was  described  as  a  "  rotary  machine  consisting  of 
a  set  of  cross  arms  attached  to  a  horizontal  shaft  and  enclosed  in 
a  cylindrical  case."  This  machine  did  not  work  very  well,  but  it 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  rotary  motion  and  pointed 
out  the  lines  on  which  thrashing  machines  should  be  constructed. 

The  first  really  successful  thrashing  machine — the  type  which  is 
embodied  in  modern  thrashers — was  invented  by  another  Scotsman 
named  Andrew  Meikle  in  1786  In  this  the  loosened  sheaves  were 
fed,  ears  first,  from  a  feeding  board  between  two  fluted  revolving 
rollers  to  the  beating  cylinder.  This  cylinder  or  "  drum  **  was 
armed  with  four  iron-shod  beaters  or  spars  of  wood  parallel  to  its 
axle,  and  these  striking  the  ears  of  com  as  they  protruded  from  the 
rollers  knocked  out  the  grain.  The  drum  revolved  at  200  to  250 
revolutions  per  minute  and  carried  the  loose  grain  and  straw  on  to 
a  concave  sieve  beneath  another  revolving  dmm  or  rake  with  pegs 
which  rubbed  the  straw  on  to  the  concave  and  caused  the  grain 
and  chaff  to  fall  through.  Another  revolving  rake  tossed  the  straw 
out  of  the  machine.  The  straw  thus  passing  under  one  peg  drum 
and  over  the  next  was  subjected  to  a  thorough  rubbine  and  tossing 
which  separated  the  grain  and  chaff  from  it.  These  tell  on  to  the 
floor  beneath,  ready  for  winnowing. 

A  later  development  of  the  beater-drum  was  to  fix  iron  pegs  on 
the  framework,  and  thus  was  evolved  the  Scottish  "  peg-mill," 
which  remained  the  standard  type  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
and  is  found  at  nearly  every  farmstead  in  Scotland  as  a  fixed 
machine  in  the  barn  to  the  present  day,  though  in  many  cases  unused 
since  the  advent  of  the  portable  thrasher.  Further,  it  is  the  type 
adopted  in  America,  and  all  "  separators  "  in  use  on  the  great 
wheat  lands  of  "  the  West "  are  simply  modifications  of  the  peg- 
mill  principle.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  a  reversion  has  been 
made  to  the  beating  or  mbbing  principle,  where  the  arms  of  the 
*'  drum  "  mb  the  straw  against  an  encircling  concave  framework 
and  thus  shell  the  grain  out,  and  the  portable  thrashing  machines 
now  taken  from  farm  to  farm  are  all  constructed  on  this  principle. 
It  was  not  till  about  1800  that  a  machine  for  winnowins  was  invented 
to  work  as  part  of  Meikle's  peg-drum  thrasher,  and  this  made  a 
complete  separator  or  thrasher  which  thrashed,  cleaned  and  delivered 
the  grain  at  one  operation.  Still,  these  machines  were  stationary, 
being  generally  built  up  in  homesteads  and  operated  by  water 
power,  and  the  unthrashed  corn  had  to  be  brought  to  them.  Port- 
able thrashing  machines  operated  by  horse  power  were  used  to  a 
small  extent,  but  the  work  was  very  hard  on  the  horses  and  took 
them  away  when  their  services  were  otherwise  required  on  the 
farm.  When  steam  was  developed  as  a  motive  power  the  portable 
thrashing  machine  became  more  general. 

When  Meikle  had  brought  together  the  peg-drum  and  concave 
he  had  solved  the  difliculty  of  mechanical  thrashing.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  machine  to  the  efficiency  of  the  modern  thrasher  was 
verv  gradual,  and  was  in  the  direction  of  greater  speed  to  the  drum 
and  more  beaters  on  it,  and  improved  arrangements  to  ensure  a 
clean  sample  of  grain.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  each  part 
was  invented  and  perfected  singly,  but  in  reality  the  early  experi- 
menters had  tried  to  make  a  complete  separating  machine.  In  fact 
they  covered  the  whole  ground  in  theory  before  any  main  features 
were  made  practical. 

The  Modern  Thrashing  Machine. — The  present-day  thrashing 
machine  embodies  the  main  features  of  Meikle's  machine  and 
will  thrash  up  to'  16  quarters  of  odts  per  hour,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  same.  There  are  no  fluted  rollers  at  the  feed, 
the  sheaves  are  fed  straight  to  the  drum;  but  as  the  working 
of  these  high-speed  dmms  was  attended  with  considerable 
risk,  the  Threshing  Machine  Act  1878  now  provides  for  some 
sort  of  guard  or  safety  feed. 

In  the  most  modem  thrashing  machine  the  ordinary  routine 
is  as  follows:  The  loosened  sheaf  is  fed  in  at  the  feed  mouth 
under  the  dmm  guard  and  passes  between  the  dmm  beaters 
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and  the  concave;  most  of  the  corn  falls  through  the  concave  on  to 
the  corn  and  chaff  receiving  board,  but  some  of  the  corn  and  chaff 
remain  among  the  straw;  as  the  "  cavings  "  (the  short  broken 
straw  and  leaf)  need  to  be  separated  from  the  straw  it  is  given  a 
thorough  tossing  up  on  the  shakers,  which  have  an  upwards  and 
onwards  peristaltic  action,  and  deliver  the  straw  at  the  end  of  the 
machine.  The  com,  chaff  and  cavings  fall  on  to  a  reciprocating 
board  or  "  upper  shoe,"  which  carries  them  back  to  the  middle 


Fig.  I. — ^The  internal  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  "  Rus- 
ton  "  double  crank  finishing  Thrashing  Machine.  (Ruston,  Proctor 
&  Co.,  Lincoln.) 


A,  Corn  feed  opening. 

B,  Thrashing  clrum. 
CC,    Straw  shakers. 

D,      Collecting  board  of  top  shoe. 

EE,    Caving  nddle. 

FF,    Dressing  riddles. 

G,      Grain  spout. 

H,      Large  blower. 

I,       Shut  off  lid. 

Elevator. 

Smutter. 

Creeper. 
MM,  Ridcfie. 
N,      Second  blower. 


L. 


O,  Grain  passage. 

P,  Spout. 

Q,  Rotary  screen. 

K,  Grain  passage. 

T,  Classined  grain. 

U,  Rotary  screen  brush. 

V,  Dust  spout. 

W,  Grain  delivery  to  sacks. 

X.  Dust. 

Z,  Cavings  delivery. 

Y,  Chaff  delivery  or  chaff  collec- 
tor may  be  fitted  here  to 
deliver  chaff  upon  either 
side  of  machine,  as  desired. 


of  the  machine,  where  they  meet  the  com  that  fell  through  the 
concave.  The  upper  shoe  passes  the  cavings,  &c.,  over  the  end 
into  a  "  lower  shoe,"  which  thoroughly  sifts  the  com  and  chaff 
from  the  cavings.  The  cavings  are  then  carried  along  to  the 
outside  of  the  machine  and  emerge  at  an  opening  beneath  the 
point  where  the  straw  passes  out.  The  com  and  chaff  fall 
through  the  lower  shoe  or  caving  riddle  on  to  a  receiving  board 


Fig.  2. — ^Thrashing  Machine  at  work  with  stacking  elevator  behind. 
(Ckyton  &  Shuttleworth,  Lincoln.) 

which  takes  them  back  to  the  middle  of  the  machine,  where  they 
fall,  meeting  with  a  strong  blast  of  wind  from  the  first  fan,  which 
blows  out  the  chaff  and  light  matter,  the  small  seeds  and  light 
dust  being  sifted  out  through  finely  perforated  sieves,  while 
larger  debris  such  as  thistle  heads  and  ^*  chobs  "  (broken  heads) 
are  taken  off  by  a  coarse  sieve.  The  com  then  passes  into  the 
shaker  shoe,  which  is  fitted  with  sieves  to  take  off  the  larger  seed, 
and  thence  to  the  elevator,  which  carries  it  to  the  top  of  the 


machine  in  a  roughly  dressed  condition.  The  elevator  delivers 
the  com  into  the  awner  or  "  hummeller,  "  which  is  fitted  with 
helical  blades  to  mb  off  the  awns  or  beards  which  may  still  adhere 
to  the  grain.  From  here  the  grain  falls  on  to  a  second  series 
of  sieves,  where  it  meets  the  blast  of  air  from  the  second  fan,  which 
blows  and  sifts  the  light  and  coarse  foreign  matter  from  the 
grain,  delivering  this  debris  on  the  first  com  and  chaff 
receiving  board  to  undergo  separation  again  along  with  that 
just  fallen  from  the  concave.  The  com  falls  from  the  sieve 
of  this  second  dresser  into  a  rotary  screen  where  separations 
are  made  producing  the  dean  sample  and  the  tail  com,  which 
are  delivered  at  separate  openings  below.  There  are  modi- 
fications on  the  machine  described — such  as  single  fan-blast 
instead  of  double,  &c. — but  the  general  principles  are  the  same. 
The  concave  which  surrounds  the  dmm  is  made  adjustable, 
so  that  it  can  be  regulated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crop 
to  be  thrashed.  An  ordinary  machine  will  thrash  all  usual 
farm  crops,  but  great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  adjusting  the 
concave  or  the  seed  will  be  injured.    Clover,  however,  is  twice 


Fig.  3. — ^Thrashing  Machine  with  fan-blast  straw-stacker. 
(Clayton  &  Shuttleworth,  Lincoln.) 

passed  through  a  machine  of  this  description,  to  free  the  seed 
from  the  haulm  and  afterwards  to  mb  the  seed  dear  from  the 
chaff,  but  special  machines  to  thrash  it  all  in  one  operation 
are  made. 

The  dmm  is  carried  on  the  main  shaft  and  all  other  pulleys 
take  their  motion  from  it  directly  or  indirectly.  Sometimes 
the  main  shaft  is  lengthened  to  accommodate  another  pulley 
and  so  drive  a  chaff-cutter  behind  and  chaff  up  the  straw  as  it 
leaves  the  thresher.  In  some  districts  an  elevator  is  driven 
behind  to  stack  the  straw.  Others  use  a  trusser,  which  ties 
the  straw  into  large  bundles  before  delivering  it  for  staddng. 

American  Machines. — In  American  machines  the  straw, 
cavings,  &c.,  are  caught  in  a  blast  at  the  rear  end  of  the  machine 
and  blown  up  in  a  light  iron  pipe  of  about  18  in.  diameter 
on  to  the  top  of  the  stack,  and  the  grain  is  delivered  loose  at  the 
side  through  a  spout  into  a  box  wagon.  As  the  payment  for 
thrashing  is  per  bushel  the  grain  is  usually  passed  through  a 
self-registering  weighing  apparatus,  so  that  accurate  account  is 
kept  of  the  bushels  thrashed.  In  Great  Britain  payment  is  per 
quarter  of  8  busheb,  and  as  the  machine  delivers  into  4-bushd 


Fig.    4. — American    "  Separator "   with   self-feeder  and   fan-blast 
delivery-pipe  for  straw.    (Avery  Manufacturing  Co.,  Peoria,  Illinois.) 

sacks  this  rough-and-ready  measure  is  accepted.  On  American 
machines  self-feeders  are  adopted,  in  which  the  sheaves  are 
thrown  on  to  a  travelling  web  which  carries  them  under  re- 
volving knives  to  cut  the  bands  and  deliver  them  loose  into  the 
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drum,  so  that  while  many  more  bushels  of  grain  are  passed  per 
day  through  an  American  machine  than  is  done  in  Great  Britain, 
only  about  half  the  men  are  required  at  the  work. 

Thrashing  Work,— The  minimum  number  of  hands  required 
in  Great  Britain  are:  An  engine-driver,  a  feeder,  a  sackman, 
and  ten  other  men  to  handle  the  sheaves,  straw,  chaff,  grain, 
&c.,  while  half  as  many  more  may  be  needed  where  the  grain 
has  to  be  carted,  as  when  the  thrashing  is  done  in  the  field  in 
harvest  time.  An  8-h.p.  steam  engine  is  the  usual  motive 
power,  but  the  development  of  the  oil  engine  has  provided 
a  very  satisfactory  substitute.  The  engine  is  usually  of  the 
"traction"  type,  so  that  it  can  move  the  thrashing  machine 
or  "  bam  work  "  (as  it  is  sometimes  called)  and  elevator  from 
place  to  place.  The  usual  quantities  thrashed  with  a  "  double 
blast  finishing  machine,"  as  described,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
are,  with  a  5  ft.  wide  drum,  from  60  to  80  bushels  per  hour  of 
wheat,  and  one-third  to  one-half  more  of  oats  and  barley. 

Sometimes  the  straw  is  stacked  loose,  while  sometimes  it  is  tied 
up  with  twine  by  a  tier  exactly  like  that  on  a  "  string  binder  " 
and  then  stacked  up.  Where  all  the  straw  is  used  at  the  farm  for 
fodder,  &c.,  the  fixed  thrashing  machine  set  up  in  the  barn  is  the 
most  convenient.  The  sheafed  com  has  to  be  carried  to  it,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  everything  is  under  cover,  the  work  can  be  done 
on  a  wet  day,  and  all  the  products  of  thrashing  in  the  shape  of 
grain,  straw,  cavings,  chaff,  &c.,  are  kept  dry.  In  the  great  corn 
districts,  however,  the  portable  thrasher  is  most  convenient ;  it  is 
set  alongside  the  stack  and  only  the  grain  and  chaff  are  carried 
under  cover,  while  the  thrashed  straw,  &c.,  is  restacked  up  on  the  spot 
as  the  work  goes  on.  The  farmer  finds  the  coal  and  the  men 
and  horses  to  cart  water  to  the  engine  and  corn  to  the  barn  and  pays 
the  proprietor  of  the  thrashing  outfit,  who  finds  all  the  other  men, 
about  the  following  rates:  wheat*  is.  lod.,  oats  and  barley,  is.  6d. 
per  quarter.  (P.  McC.) 

•  THRASTBULUS9  an  Athenian  general,  whose  public  career 
began  in  411  B.C.,  when  by  his  resolute  behaviour  he  frustrated 
the  oligarchic  rising  in  Samos  (see  Peloponnesian  War),  and 
secured  the  Athenian  armament  to  the  cause  of  democracy. 
£lected  general  by  the  troops,  he  effected  the  recall  of 
Alcibiades  and  assisted  him  in  the  ensuing  naval  campaigns. 
By  his  brave  defence  at  Cynossema  (411)  he  won  the  battle 
for  Athens,  and  in  410  contributed  towards  the  brilliant  victory 
of  Cyzicus.  In  406  he  fought  at  Arginusae  as  a  simple  ship's 
captain,  but  after  the  engagement  was  commissioned  with 
Theramenes  (g.v.)  to  rescue  some  drowning  crews.  In  the 
subsequent  inquiry  Thrasybulus  successfully  disclaimed  respon- 
sibility for  the  failure. 

In  404,  when  exiled  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants  for  his  services 
to  the  democracy,  he  retired  to  Thebes  and  there  prepared  for 
a  desperate  attempt  to  recover  his  country.  Late  in  the  year, 
with  seventy  men,  he  seized  Phyle,  a  hill  fort  on  Mt  Parnes. 
A  force  sent  by  the  Thirty  was  repulsed  and  routed  by  a  surprise 
attack.  Thrasybulus  now  gained  the  Peiraeus,  1000  strong, 
and  successfully  held  the  steep  hill  of  Munychia  against  the 
oligarchs'  full  force.  After  this  repulse  the  Thirty  gave  way  to  a 
provisional  government  of  moderate  oligarchs.  Meanwhile  a 
Spartan  fleet,  which  the  latter  had  summoned,  blockaded  the 
Peiraeus,  but  king  Pausanias,  commanding  the  land  forces, 
after  some  skirmishes  effected  a  general  reconciliation  by 
which  the  democracy  was  restored  (October  403).  Thrasybulus 
was  now  the  hero  of  the  people;  but  a  decree  by  which  he 
secured  the  franchise  for  all  his  followers,  including  many 
slaves,  was  rescinded  as  illegal. 

In  395  Thrasybulus  induced  Athens  to  join  the  Theban  league 
against  Sparta,  but  did  not  himself  take  the  field  till  389,  when 
he  led  a  new  fleet  of  40  ships  against  the  Spartans  at  Rhodes. 
Sailing  first  to  the  Bosporus  he  effected  a  democratic  revolution 
at  Byzantium  and  renewed  the  corn-toll.  After  a  successful 
descent  on  Lesbos  and  the  renewal  of  the  5%  import  tax  at 
Thasos  and  Cla^omenae  he  sailed  south  in  quest  of  further 
contributions,  but  met  his  death  in  a  night  surprise  by  the 
people  of  Aspendus.  By  his  exactions  he  had  forfeited  the 
confidence  both  of  the  allies  and  of  Athens;  but  after  his  death 
the  ill-feeling  subsided,  and  he  was  ever  remembered  as  one 
of  the  saviours  of  his  country. 


See  Thucydides,  viii.  73-105;  Xenophon,  HdUnica\  Lysias. 
c.  Eratosth.  55-61  and  c,  ErgocL  5,  8;  and  Const,  oik,  xl. 
Diodorus  xiii.,  xiv.,  Justin  v.  9,  10,  and  Nepos  depend  almost 
wholly  on  Xenophon.    Corpus  xnscr.  aU.  ii.  lib  and  14b. 

(M.  O.  B.  C.) 
THRASTMEDBS,  of  Paros,  a  Greek  sculptor.  Formerly  he 
was  regarded  as  a  pupil  of  Pheidias,  because  he  set  up  in  the 
temple  of  Asclepius  at  Epidaurus  a  seated  statue  of  that 
deity  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  which  was  evidently  a  copy  of 
the  Zeus  of  Pheidias.  But  an  inscription  recently  found  at 
Epidaurus  proves  that  the  temple  and  the  statue  belong  to 
the  fourth  century.    (See  Epidaurus.) 

THREAD  (O.  Eng.  ];>raed,  literally,  that  which  is  twisted, 
]>rawanf  to  twist,  to  throw,  cf.  "  throwster,"  a  silk-winder,  Ger. 
drehen,  to  twist,  turn,  Du.  draad,  Ger.  Drahtf  thread,  wire), 
a  thin  or  fine  cord  of  two  or  more  yarns  of  fibrous  substance, 
such  as  cotton,  silk,  wool  or  flax,  tightly  twisted  together 
(see  Spinning  and  Cotton  and  Cotton  Manupactuke). 
Thread,  whether  as  silk  or  cotton  thread,  is  particularly  used 
for  sewing,  but  it  is  also  used  in  weaving.  Lisle  thread,  a  hard- 
twisted  linen  thread,  originally  made  at  Lille  in  France,  is 
specially  used  in  the  manufacture  of  stockings  (see  Hosiery). 
Apart  from  the  figurative  sense  of  that  which  runs  through  the 
course  of  a  subject,  narrative  or  speech,  as  a  connecting  thought, 
idea  or  purpose,  the  term  is  also  applied  specifically  to  the  spiral 
part  of  a  screw  (q.v,), 

THREAT,  a  menace  or  intimidation.  At  common  law  the 
emplo5mient  of  threats  or  other  forms  of  intimidation  to  induce 
a  person  to  enter  into  a  contract  will  give  the  right  to  sue 
for  its  recision  or  avoidance,  or  to  plead  the  special  form  of 
intimidation  in  answer  to  any  action  brought,  or  to  sue  for 
damages  occasioned  by  entering  into  the  contract.  (See  such 
headings  as  Coercton;  Contract;  Extortion,  &c.) 

In  criminal  law  the  sending  of  threatening  letters  (or  causing 
them  to  be  received),  demanding  with  menaces  and  without 
reasonable  cause  money  or  other  valuable  thing,  is  a  felony. 
So  is  the  sending  a  letter  threatening  to  bum  or  destroy  any 
house,  bam  or  other  building  or  to  kill  or  maim  cattle.  It  is 
also  a  felony  to  threaten  to  accuse  a  person  of  a  crime  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  money,  or  merely  to  demand  money  or 
other  property,  without  having  any  claim  to  it,  by  means  of  a 
threat. 

THREE  BODIES,  PROBLEM  OF,  the  problem  of  determining 
the  motion  of  three  bodies  moving  under  no  influence  but  that 
of  their  mutual  gravitation.  No  general  solution  of  this  problem 
is  possible.  As  practically  attacked  it  consists  in  the  problem 
of  determining  the  perturbations  or  disturbances  in  the  motion 
of  one  of  the  bodies  around  the  principal  or  central  body,  pro- 
duced by  the  attraction  of  the  third.  Examples  are  the  motion 
of  the  moon  around  the  earth  as  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the 
sun,  and  of  one  planet  around  the  sun  as  disturbed  by  the  action 
of  another  planet. 

THREE  RIVERS,  or  Trois  Rivti^res,  a  city  and  port  of  entry 
of  Quebec,  Canada,  and  capital  of  St  Maurice  county, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  St  Maurice  and  St 
Lawrence.  The  St  Maurice  flows  in  from  the  north,  and,  being 
divided  at  its  mouth  by  two  islands,  the  channels  give  the  town 
its  name.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway, 
78  m.  S.W.  of  Quebec  and  92  m.  N.E.  of  Montreal.  Founded 
in  1634  by  Champlain,  Three  Rivers  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  Quebec.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  lumber  trade,  which  is 
carried  on  along  the  St  Maurice  and  its  tributaries.  Some 
miles  from  the  city  are  the  St  Maurice  forges,  where  iron  wares  were 
manufactured  as  early  as  the  17th  century.  Other  industries 
are  furniture-  and  cabinet-making,  boot  and  shoe  making,  and 
those  carried  on  in  the  brass  and  lead  foundries,  saw-mills,  and 
carriage  factories.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishopric.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  lumber,  grain,  cattle, 
&c.,  which  are  shipped  to  South  America,  the  West  Indies, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  a  great  development 
has  been  caused  by  the  utilization  of  the  water-power  of  the 
St  Maurice  at  Shawanegan,  Grand  Mere  and  other  falls,  for  the 
manufacture  of  wood  pulp.    As  a  result,  the  population,  long 
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Stationary  or  slightly  declining,  increased  from  8334  (1891) 
to  9981  (1901),  and  12,730  (1906).  The  city  was  almost 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  23rd  of  June  1908,  but  it  was  quickly 
rebuilt. 

THRENODY,  a  lament  written  in  verse,  a  diige,  a  funeral  ode 
composed  in  honour  of  a  dead  personage.  The  word  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  Greek  6priv(^ia,  a  funeral  dirge,  from  Ofnjvos, 
lamentation,  wailing,  SpkofioL,  I  cry  aloud,  and  4'^}  ^  song, 
ode,  ^deiVy  to  sing. 

THRESHOLD,  the  door-sill,  the  piece  of  stone  or  wood  which 
is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  door,  gate,  or  entrance  to  a  house 
or  other  building.  The  word  is  used  in  psychology  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  Ger.  SchweUe  and  of  Lat.  limen,  i.e,  the  lowest  limit  of 
sensation,  the  point  at  which  the  intensity  of  sensation  becomes 
just  noticeable.  Etymologically  threshold  (O.  Eng.  \^erscoldy 
M.  Eng.  J)reswold)  has  usually  been  divided  "  thresh,"  i.e.  thrash, 
beat,  and  woldj  waldy  wood;  the  word  meaning  the  pieces  of 
wood  beaten  or  trampled  by  the  feet.  The  termination,  as 
is  shown  by  the  Old  English  form,  has  probably  no  connexion 
with  wald,  but  is  merely  a  suffix,  as  in  O.  H.  Ger.  driscufli, 
threshold.  The  first  part  is  certainly  "  thrash,"  beat;  some  have 
supposed  that  in  early  times  the  entrance  to  a  house  was  used 
as  a  threshing-fioor. 

THRIFT,  economy  in  personal  or  domestic  expenditure, 
the  habit  and  practice  of  saving,  careful  or  frugal  management 
in  money  matters.  The  word,  which  is  borrowed  from  Scan- 
dinavian languages,  meant  the  condition  of  one  who  thrives  or 
prospers  (M.  Eng.  thriven^  Icel.  thrifaj  to  clutch,  seize,  Norw. 
triva,  seize).  There  are  several  species  of  plants,  such  as  the 
sea-pink,  Armeria  marUima,  or  March  rosemary  (SUUice)  which 
from  their  vigorous  growth  are  often  termed  "  thrift." 

THRING,  EDWARD  (1821-1887),  English  schoobnaster, 
was  the  son  of  John  Gale  Dalton  Thring,  rector  of  Alford, 
Somerset,  and  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  November  1821.  His 
elder  brother  was  Henry,  afterwards  Lord,  Thring  (1818-1907) 
the  distinguished  Parliamentary  counsel  (i  868-1 886),  who  was 
made  a  peer  in  1886.  Edward  was  educated  first  at  Uminster 
grammar  school  and  afterwards  at  Eton,  where  he  became 
head  of  the  school,  and  Captain  of  Montem  in  1841,  the  last 
occasion  on  which  that  ancient  festival  was  celebrated.  He 
then  entered  King's  College,  Cambridge,  won  the  Porson  Prize 
for  Greek  Verse,  and  was  elected  fellow.  At  that  time  King's  College 
scholars  retained  the  privilege  of  proceeding  to  a  degree  without 
examination,  but  Thring  thought  the  maintenance  of  this 
\isage  inexpedient  in  the  interests  of  learning  and  wholly 
indefensible  in  principle,  and  his  vigorous  protests  against  it 
aroused  lively  academic  controversy,  and  became  effective  in 
1 85 1,  when  it  was  abolished.  On  leaving  the  university  in 
1846  he  was  ordained,  and  served  for  a  short  time  as  curate  in 
Gloucester.  Here  he  took  remarkable  interest  in  the  elementary 
school  of  the  parish,  and  ever  afterwards  attributed  much  of 
his  professional  success  and  his  insight  into  educational 
principles  and  methods  to  the  experience  he  had  acquired  in 
imparting  the  humble  rudiments  of  learning  to  the  children  of 
the  poor.  After  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years,  spent  partly 
in  private  tuition  and  partly  as  curate  at  Cookham  Dean,  he 
married  in  1853  a  daughter  of  Carl  Koch,  commissioner  of 
customs  at  Bonn,  and  was  elected  to  the  mastership  of  Upping- 
ham School,  a  post  which  he  retained  until  his  death  in  1887. 
That  school  had  been  founded  in  1584,  was  slenderly  endowed, 
poorly  housed,  and  little  known.  Thring  found  only  twenty-five 
boys  in  it,  but  he  succeeded  in  raising  it,  both  in  numbers  and 
repute,  to  a  position  in  the  first  rank  among  English  public 
schools.  He  had  a  strong  conviction  that  there  should  be  a  limit 
to  the  number  of  pupils  entrusted  to  the  care  of  one  head  master, 
and  he  fixed  that  limit  at  300,  although,  owing  to  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  school,  he  was  imder  strong  temptation  to 
exceed  it.  Little  by  little  he  surrounded  himself  with  a  loyal 
staff  of  masters,  raised  money  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  a 
noble  schoolroom  and  chapel,  besides  class-rooms  and  eleven 
boarding-houses.  Among  the  distinctive  features  of  his  plans 
and  achievements  were:  (i)  his  strong  sense  of  the  need  for  a 


closer  study  of  the  characteristics  of  individual  boys  than  is 
generally  found  possible  in  large  public  schools;  (2)  his  resolute 
adherence  to  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  languages,  in 
connexion  with  English,  as  the  staple  of  a  liberal  education;  (3) 
his  careful  provision  of  a  great  variety  of  additional  employments 
and  interests,  in  studies  and  in  games,  to  suit  the  aptitudes  of 
different  pupils;  (4)  the  value  he  attached  to  the  aesthetic  side 
of  school  training,  as  evinced  in  the  encouragement  he  gave 
to  music  and  to  drawing  and  to  the  artistic  decoration  of  the 
schoolrooms;  and  above  aU  (5)  his  rebellion  against  mere  routine, 
and  his  constant  insistence  on  the  moral  purpose  of  a  school  as 
a  training-ground  for  character,  rather  than  as  a  place  solely 
concerning  itself  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The 
vigour  and  intrepidity  of  his  character  were  conspicuously 
shown  in  1875,  when  an  outbreak  of  fever  made  Uppingham  for 
a  time  untenable,  and  when,  at  a  few  days'  notice,  he  took 
a  disused  hotel  and  some  boarding-houses  at  Borth,  on  the 
Cardiganshire  coast,  and  transported  the  whole  300  boys,  with 
30  masters  and  their  households,  to  it  as  to  a  city  of  refuge. 
Here  the  school  was  carried  on  with  undiminished  and  even  fresh 
zest  and  efficiency  for  fourteen  months,  during  which  needful 
sanitary  measures  were  taken  in  the  town. 

Unlike  Arnold,  with  whose  moral  earnestness  and  lofty  edu- 
cational aims  he  was  in  strong  sympathy,  he  took  little  or  no 
part  in  outside  controversies,  political  or  ecclesiastical.  All  the 
activity  of  his  life  centred  round  the  school.  His  was  the  first 
public  school  to  establish  a  gymnasium,  and  the  first  to  found  a 
town  mission  in  a  district  of  South  London,  with  a  view  to  interest 
the  boys  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  social  condition  of  the  poor. 
He  took  the  first  step  in  1869  in  the  formation  of  the  Head 
Masters'  Conference,  an  institution  which  has  ever  since  done 
much  to  suggest  improvements  in  method  and  to  cultivate  a 
sense  of  corporate  life  and  mutual  helpfulness  among  the  teachers 
in  the  great  schools.  And  in  1887  he  took  the  bold  and  unpre- 
cedented step  of  inviting  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses  to 
Uppingham,  and  giving  to  them  a  sympathetic  address.  He 
also  formed  an  association  in  Uppingham,  with  lectures,  cookery 
classes,  concerts,  and  other  aids  to  the  intellectual  and  social 
improvement  of  the  residents  of  the  little  town.  He  gave 
valuable  evidence  before  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  of 
Lord  Taunton  in  1866,  but  it  was  very  characteristic  of  him  that 
he  dreaded  the!  intrusion  of  public  authority,  whether  that  of 
royal  commissioners  or  of  the  legislature,  into  the  domain  of  the 
school,  wherein  he  thought  it  indispensable  that  the  liberty  and 
personal  inventiveness  and  enthusiasm  of  teachers  should  have 
full  scope  and  be  hindered  by  no  official  regulations. 

His  contributions  to  literature  were  not  numerous,  but  were  all 
closely  connected  with  his  work  as  a  schoolmaster.  They  were: 
Thoughts  on  Life  Science  (1869),  written  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Benjamin  Place;  Education  and  School  (1864);  The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching  (1883);  Uppingham  School  Sermons  (1858); 
The  Chad's  Grammar  (1852);  The  Principles  of  Grammar  (1868); 
Exercises  in  Grammatical  Analysis  (1868);  School  Songs  (1858); 
Borth  Lyrics^  poems  and  translations  (1887);  ^^d  a  volume  of 
Miscellaneous  Addresses,  published  after  his  death  in  1887. 

The  fullest  account  of  his  life  is  that  written  by  G.  R.  Parkin 
(1898),  containing  copious  extracts  from  his  diary  and  letters, 
A  Memory  of  Edward  Thring;  and  Uppingham  by  the  Sea,  written 
by  J.  H.  Skrine,  the  warden  of  Glenalmond,  who  was  first  a  pujjil 
and  afterwards  an  assistant  master  at  the  school,  presents  a  vivid 
and  attractive  picture  of  Thring's  active  life,  and  an  affectionate 
and  yet  discriminating  estimate  of  his  character.  Other  particulars 
may  be  found  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  his  biography  in  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch's  Educational  Aims  and  Methods,  and  in  Edward  Thring, 
Teacher  and  Poet,  by  Canon  H.  D.  Rawnsley.  (J.  G.  F.) 

THROAT  (O.  Eng.  \rotu,  \rote  or  '^rota,  possibly  from  ]>re5tany 
to  press,  whence  threat,  or,  with  loss  of  initial  s,  connected 
with  strut,  to  swell),  the  term  applied  to  the  front  external 
part  of  the  neck  from  below  the  chin  to  the  collar-bone  in  human 
and  animal  anatomy,  and  to  the  internal  parts,  which  include 
the  gullet,  viz.  the  fauces,  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  and  the  wind- 
pipe, viz.  the  larynx  and  trachea  (see  Pharynx,  AiiMENTAiiy 
Canal,  and  Respiratory  System:  Anatomy;  and  for  diseases 
see  Pharyngitis,  Laryngitis,  Diphtheria,  Tonsilitis  and 
Oesophagus). 
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THROCKMORTON  (or  Throgmorton),  FRANCIS  (1554- 
1584),  English  conspirator,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Throckmorton 
of  Feckenham  in  Warwickshire,  and  his  wife  Margery  Putten- 
ham.  Sir  John  had  been  concerned  in  Wyat's  rebellion  against 
Queen  Mary  Tudor,  but  was  afterwards  known  as  a  sympathizer 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  in  1580  was  removed  from  his  office  of  chief  justice 
of  Chester  for  irregularities  in  his  office,  but  probably  because 
he  was  suspected  of  disloyalty  by  the  government.  Francis 
was  educated  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  which  he  entered  in  1573. 
In  1576  he  was  enrolled  in  the  Inner  Temple.  At  Oxford  he 
had  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose 
power  was  still  great  in  the  university,  and  must  have  heard 
of  Edmund  Campian  (q.v.)  who  had  left  shortly  before  he  him- 
self entered  the  university.  When  Campian  and  Parsons  came 
to  England  in  1580  to  conduct  the  Jesuit  propaganda  against 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Francis  Throckmorton  was  one  of  a  society 
of  members  of  the  Inner  Temple  who  united  to  hide  and  help 
them.  In  that  year  he  went  abroad,  first  to  join  his  brother 
Thomas,  who  was  engaged  with  the  exiled  Roman  Catholics 
in  Paris,  and  then  to  travel  in  Italy  and  Spain.  While  abroad 
he  consorted  with  exiled  papists,  and  was  undoubtedly  engaged 
in  treasonable  intrigues.  In  1583  he  returned  to  act  as  the 
confidential  agent  of  an  elaborate  conspiracy  which  had  for  its 
object  the  invasion  oi  England  by  a  French  force  under  command 
of  the  duke  of  Guise,  or  by  Spaniards  and  Italians  sent  by 
Philip  II.  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  the  imprisoned  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  restoring  the  authority  of  the  pope.  Throck- 
morton possessed,  or  occupied,  a  house  on  Paul's  wharf,  London, 
which  served  as  a  meeting-place  for  the  conspirators.  Many 
plots  were  being  carried  on  alongside  of  the  chief  one,  and  the 
suspicions  of  the  government  were  aroused.  Throckmorton's 
constant  visits  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Bernardino  de 
Mendoza,  attracted  attention,  and  he  was  arrested  in  October 
1583.  He  was  ciphering  a  letter  to  Queen  Mary  when  the 
constables  came  upon  him  suddenly,  but  he  found  time  to  send 
a  casket  of  compromising  papers  by  a  trustworthy  maidservant 
to  Mendoza,  and  a  card  in  cipher  in  which  he  promised  to  reveal 
nothing.  As  he  refused  to  confess  when  brought  before  the 
councQ,  he  was  put  on  the  rack  in  the  Tower.  He  resisted  a 
first  application  of  the  torture,  but  his  strength  and  courage 
failed  when  he  was  threatened  with  a  second,  and  he  made  a 
full  confession.  At  a  later  period  he  retracted  and  asserted 
that  his  avowals  were  false  and  had  been  extorted  from  him 
by  pain,  or  had  been  put  in  his  mouth  by  the  examiners.  His 
confession  agreed,  however,  fully  with  what  is  known  from  other 
sources  of  the  plot,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  his 
house  was  searched  the  constables  foimd  lists  of  his  confederates, 
plans  of  harbours  meant  for  use  by  foreign  invaders,  treatises 
in  defence  of  the  title  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  throne  of 
England,  and  "infamous  libels  on  Queen  Elizabeth  printed 
beyond  seas."  His  trial,  which  in  the  circumstances  was  a 
mere  formality,  took  place  on  the  21st  of  May  1584,  and  he 
was  executed  at  Tyburn  on  the  loth  of  July.  The  arrest  and 
confession  of  Throckmorton  were  events  of  great  importance. 
They  terrified  the  conspirators,  who  fled  abroad  in  large  numbers, 
and  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  so  to 
war  with  Spain. 

THROCKMORTON  (or  Throgmorton),  SIR  NICHOLAS 
(1515-1571),  English  diplomatist  and  politician,  was  the 
fourth  of  eight  sons  of  Sir  George  Throckmorton  of  Congleton  in 
Warwickshire,  and  uncle  of  the  conspirator  Francis  Throck- 
morton (see  above).  He  was  brought  up  in  the  household  of 
Catherine  Parr,  the  last  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  In  his  youth  he 
was  favourable  to  the  reformers  in  religion.  He  sat  in  par- 
liament from  1545  to  1567.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
he  was  in  high  favour  with  the  regents.  In  1547  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  during  the  invasion  of  Scotland.  When 
on  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  an  attempt  was  made  to  place 
Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  he  contrived  to  appear  as  the 
friend  of  both  parties,  and  secured  the  favour  of  Queen  Mary 
Tudor.    He  was,  however,  suspected  of  complicity  in  Wyat's 


rebellion  in  1554,  and  was  brought  to  trial  at  the  Guildhall  on 
the  17th  of  April  of  that  year.  By  eloquence,  readiness  of  wit, 
and  adroit  flattery  of  the  jury  he  contrived  to  secure  his 
acquittal  in  the  face  of  the  open  hostility  of  the  judge — a  unique 
achievement  at  a  time  when  the  condemnation  of  prisoners 
whom  the  authorities  wished  to  convict  was  a  mere  matter  of 
course.  The  jurymen  were  fined  and  sent  to  prison,  and  Throck- 
morton was  detained  in  the  Tower  till  the  following  year.  There 
was  some  talk  of  bringing  him  to  trial  again,  but  he  made  his 
peace,  and  was  employed  by  Queen  Mary.  After  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  he  rose  rapidly  into  favour.  He  became  chamber- 
lain of  the  exchequer,  and  from  May  1559  to  April  1564  he  was 
ambassador  in  France.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  period 
he  was  associated  with  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  whose  function  was  at 
least  partly  to  watch  and  check  bis  fellow-ambassador.  It 
was  in  these  years  that  Throckmorton  became  acquainted  with 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  had  to  conduct  the  delicate  nego- 
tiations which  accompanied  her  return  to  Scotland,  and  though 
he  was  a  supporter  of  the  reformers  on  political  grounds,  he 
became  her  personal  friend  and  was  always  willing  to  do  her 
service.  As  ambassador  in  France  he  exerted  himself  to  induce 
Elizabeth  to  aid  the  Huguenots,  and  took  a  part  in  the  war  of 
religion.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Catholic  leader,  the 
duke  of  Guise.  After  his  return  to  England  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Scotland  in  May  1 565.  The  mission  entrusted  to 
him  was  to  prevent  Queen  Mary's  marriage  with  Damley,  which 
however  he  was  imable  to  do.  After  the  murder  of  Damley  he 
was  again  sent  to  Scotland  in  Jime  1567  on  a  still  more  hopeless 
mission  than  the  first.  He  was  instructed  to  persuade  the 
Scottish  barons  who  had  just  imprisoned  Ihe  queen  to  restore  her 
to  her  authority.  His  known  friendship  for  Queen  Mary  and  his 
constant  support  of  her  claim  to  be  recognized  as  Elizabeth's 
successor,  made  him  a  very  unwelcome  representative  of 
England  in  that  crisis.  Moreover,  the  queen  of  England  in- 
creased his  diflSculties  by  making  him  the  bearer  of  offensive 
messages  to  the  barons,  and  by  contradictory  instructions. 
He  cannot  have  undertaken  his  task  with  much  zeal,  for  his 
own  opinion  was  that  Elizabeth  would  consult  her  interests 
best  by  supportmg  the  barons.  In  Edinburgh  Throckmorton 
could  effect  little,  but  he  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  personal 
safety  of  the  queen.  He  offended  his  mistress  by  showing  his 
instructions  to  the  Scottish  barons,  and  was  recalled  in  August. 
In  1569  he  fell  under  suspicion  during  the  duke  of  Norfolk's 
conspiracy  in  favour  of  Mary,  and  was  imprisoned  for  a  time 
at  Windsor,  but  was  not  further  proceeded  against.  He  died  on 
the  1 2th  of  February  1571.  Sir  Nicholas  married  Anne  Carew, 
and  his  daughter  Elizabeth  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 

THRONE,  a  royal,  viceregal,  or  episcopal  chair  of  state  stand- 
ing upon  a  dais  or  platform.  Formerly  the  platform,  with  the 
steps  leading  up  to  it,  was  comprised  in  the  significance  of  the 
word — Whence  the  familiar  expression  to  "  mount  the  throne." 
The  ceremonial  induction  of  a  sovereign  into  his  throne  is  one 
of  the  usual  solemnities  of  a  coronation,  while  enthronization 
of  the  bishop  in  his  cathedral  is  the  final  observance  in  the  making 
of  a  diocesan.  The  throne,  which  is  of  immemorial  antiquity, 
is  the  universal  ancestor  of  all  chairs,  which  were  for  long  symbols 
of  authority  and  rule.  In  early  days  and  in  Oriental  countries 
thrones  were  of  barbaric  magnificence.  Solomon's  was  of 
ivory  "  overlaid  with  the  best  gold."  There  were  two  figures 
of  lions  at  the  sides,  with  two  other  lions  on  each  of  the  six 
steps.  The  remains  of  a  throne  in  rock-crystal  were  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Sennacherib's  palace.  The  Persian  throne  made  for 
Abbas  the  Great  was  of  white  marble.  This  monarch  appears 
to  have  had  a  nice  taste  in  thrones,  for  in  1605  he  presented  one 
to  the  Russian  tsar  Boris  which  is  covered  with  sheets  of  gold 
and  decorated  with  precious  stones  and  pearls.  Tsar  Michael 
Feodorovitch,  grandfather  of  Peter  the  Great,  outdid  even  this 
magnificence,  for  his  "  golden  throne"  is  set  with  eight  thousand 
turquoises,  fifteen  hundred  rubies,  four  great  amethysts  and 
two  large  topazes.  One  of  the  glories  of  Delhi,  until  it  was 
sacked  by  Nadir  Shah,  was  the  "  peacock  throne,"  the  value 
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of  which  was  estimated,  perhaps  with  some  Eastern  exuberance, 
at  twelve  millions  sterling.  It  was  ascended  by  silver  steps  and 
stood  on  golden  feet  set  with  jewels.  It  obtained  its  name  from 
the  two  open  peacocks*  tails  composed  of  magnificent  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  other  stones  which  formed  part  of  its  appurtenances. 
Apparently  it  was  made  for  Shah  Jah£ui  by  the  French  designer 
of  the  Taj  Mahal.  According  to  that  veracious  chronicler, 
Sir  John  Mandeville,  the  seven  steps  of  the  throne  of  Prester 
John  were  respectively  of  onyx,  crystal,  green  jasper,  amethyst, 
sardonyx,  cornelian  and  chrysolite.  They  were  bordered  with 
gold  and  set  with  pearls.  ITie  throne  itself  was  of  gold  enriched 
with  jewels.  Ranjit  Singh's  golden  throne — it  is  of  wood 
covered  with  plates  of  gold — ^is  in  the  possession  of  the  British 
Crown.  European  thrones  were  usually  more  modest  in  concep- 
tion and  less  barbaric  in  execution  than  those,  real  or  legendary, 
of  the  East.  The  medieval  emperors  of  Byzantium  had,  how- 
ever, imbibed  a  good  deal  of  the  Orient,  and  their  famous 
throne,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  imitated  from,  as  well 
as  named  after,  that  of  Solomon,  was  guarded  by  golden  lions, 
which  rose  to  their  feet  and  roared  when  some  artful  mechanism 
was  set  in  motion.  An  exceedingly  ancient  chair  of  state  is  the 
so-called  throne  of  Dagobert  (see  Chaiu).  The  most  recent 
writers  on  this  remarkable  relic  suggest  that  it  is  a  bronze  copy 
of  Dagobert's  golden  throne.  However  that,  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  possesses  at  least  one  illustrious  modern 
association,  for  Napoleon  sat  in  it  when  hC;;  distributed  the 
first  decorations  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  his  camp  at  Boulogne 
in  1804.  The  throne  which  Napoleon  had  made  for  himself 
was  a  heavy  gilded  chair  with  an  abundance  of  Egyptian  orna- 
ment, lions'  heads  and  imperial  eagles.  One  of  the  many 
curiosities  of  a  conclave  for  the  electing  of  a  Pope  is  that  every 
cardinal  present  occupies  a  throne,  since,  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  Holy  See,  each  member  of  the  Sacred  College  is  a  potential 
sovereign.  When  the  election  has  taken  place  the  canopy  of 
every  throne  is  lowered,  with  the  exception  of  that  occupied 
by  the  new  pontiff.  The  palaces  of  the  great  Roman  nobles 
contained — ^and  still  in  some  cases  contain — a  throne  for  use 
in  the  event  of  a  visit  from  the  pope.  The  papal  throne  itself 
is  an  antique  bronze  chair  which  stands  in  St  Peter's.  ,  Embassies 
frequently  contain  a  throne  for  the  use  of  the  sovereign  in  whose 
territory  the  building  technically  stands.  No  ancient  throne- 
chair  pertains  to  the  British  monarchy;  the  coronation  chair 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  throne,  since  it  is  used  only  during 
a  portion  of  the  coronation  ceremonies.  The  actual  throne  of 
Great  Britain  is  the  oaken  Gothic  chair  in  the  House  of  Lords 
occupied  by  the  sovereign  at  the  opening  and  prorogation  of 
parhament. 

THRUM-EYED,  a  botanical  term  for  flowers  which  occur  in 
two  forms,  one  of  which  shows  the  stamens  in  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla,  as  in  the  primrose,  contrasted  with  pin-eyed  (g.».). 

THRUSH  (A.  S.  prysce,  Icel.  proslr,  Norw.  Trast,  O.  H.  Ger. 
Drosce,  whence  the  mod.  Ger.  Drossel,  to  be  compared  with 
the  analogous  English  form  Throstle,^  now  almost  obsolete, 
both  being  apparently  diminutives),  the  name  that  in  England 
seems  to  have  been  common  to  two  species  of  birds,  the 
first  now  generally  distinguished  as  the  song-thrush,  but 
known  in  many  districts  as  the  mavis,'  the  second  called  the 
mistletoe-thrush,  but  having  many  other  local  designations,  of 
which  more  presently. 

The  former  of  these  is  one  of  the  finest  songsters  in  Europe, 
but  it  is  almost  everywhere  so  common  that  its  merits  in  this 
respect  are  often  disregarded,  and  not  imfrequentlj''  its  melody, 
when  noticed,  is  ascribed  to  the  prince  of  feathered  vocalists, 
the  nightingale  (q.v.).  In  the  spring  and  summer  there  is  hardly 
a  field,  a  copse  or  a  garden  that  is  not  the  resort  of  a  pair  or  more 
of  song-thrushes;  and  the  brown-backed  bird  with  its  spotted 

*  For  many  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  words  "  thrush  " 
and  "throstle"  which  cannot  be  entered  upon  here,  the  reader 
should  consult  Professor  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary. 

*  Cognate  with  the  French  mauvis,  though  that  is  nowadays 
almost  restricted  to  the  redwing.  Its  diminutive  is  tnauviette, 
the  modern  table-name  of  the  skylark,  and  perhaps  moots  was  in 
English  originally  the  table-name  of  the  thrusn. 


breast,  hopping  over  the  grass  for  a  few  yards,  then  pausing  to 
detect  the  movement  of  a  worm,  and  vigorously  seizing  the 
same  a  moment  after,  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  sights.  Hardly 
less  well-known  is  the  singular  nest  built  by  this  bird — a  deep 
cup,  Hned  with  a  thin  but  stif  coating  of  fragments  of  rotten 
wood,  ingeniously  spread,  and  plastered  so  as  to  present  a 
smooth  interior — ^in  which  its  sea-green  eggs  spotted  with  black 
are  laid.  An  early  breeder,  it  builds  nest  after  nest  during  the 
season,  and  there  can  be  few  birds  moie  prolific.  Its  ravages 
on  ripening  fruits,  especially  strawberries  and  gooseberries, 
excite  the  enmity  of  the  imprudent  gardener  who  leaves  his 
crops  unprotected  by  nets,  but  he  would  do  well  to  stay  the 
hand  of  revenge,  for  no  bird  can  or  does  destroy  so  many  snails, 
as  is  testified  to  the  curious  observer  on  inspection  of  the  stones 
that  it  selects  against  which  to  dash  its  captures — stones  that 
are  besmeared  with  the  slime  of  the  victims  and  bestrewn  with 
the  fragments  of  their  shattered  shells.  Nearly  all  the  young 
thrushes  reared  in  the  British  Islands — ^and  this  expression 
includes  the  storm-swept  isles  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  though 
not  those  of  Shetland — seem  to  emigrate  as  soon  as  they  are 
fit  to  journey,  and  at  a  later  period  they  are  followed  by  most 
of  their  parents,  so  that  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  abso- 
lutely bereft  of  this  species  from  October  to  the  end  of  January. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  autumnal  influx  of  the  birds 
bred  in  the  North  is  regarded  with  much  interest,  for  they  are 
easily  ensnared  and  justly  esteemed  for  the  table,  while  their 
numbers  make  their  appearance  in  certain  districts  a  matter  of 
great  importance. 

The  second  species  to  which  the  name  applies  is  distinguished 
as  the  mistletoe-thrush,  or,  by  corrupt  abbreviation,  the  missel- 
thrush.'  It  is  known  also  in  many  districts  as  the  "  storm-cock," 
from  its  habit  of  singing  in  squally  weather  that  silences  almost 
all  other  birds,  and  "  holm- (i.e.  holly-)  thrush"  ;  while  the  harsh 
cries  it  utters  when  angry  or  alarmed  have  given  it  other  local 
names,  as  "  screech,"  "  shrite"  and  "  skrike,"  all  traceable  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Scric.^  This  is  a  larger  species  than  the  last, 
of  paler  tints,  and  conspicuous  in  flight  by  the  white  patches  on 
its  outer  tail-feathers.  Of  bold  disposition,  and  fearless  of  the 
sleety  storms  of  spring,  as  of  predatory  birds,  the  cock  will  take 
his  stand  on  a  tall  tree,  "  like  an  enchanter  calling  up  the  gale  " 
(as  ELnapp  happily  wrote),  and  thence  with  loud  voice  proclaim 
in  wild  and  discontinuous  notes  the  fervour  of  his  love  for  his 
mate;  nor  does  that  love  cease  when  the  breeding-season  is 
past,  since  this  species  is  one  of  those  that  appear  to  pair  for 
life,  and  even  when,  later  in  the  year,  it  gathers  in  small  flocks, 
husband  and  wife  may  be  seen  in  close  company .  In  defence 
of  nest  and  offspring,  too,  few  birds  are  more  resolute,  and  the 
daw,  pie  or  jay  that  approaches  with  an  ill  intent  speedily 
receives  treatment  that  causes  a  rapid  retreat,  while  even  the 
marauding  cat  finds  the  precincts  of  the  "masterof  the  coppice," 
{Pen  y  Uwyn),  as  the  Welsh  name  this  thrush,  unsuitable  for 
its  stealthy  operations.  The  connexion  of  this  bird  with  the 
mistletoe,  which  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Aristotle,  is  no  figment, 
as  some  have  tried  to  maintain.  Not  only  is  it  exceedingly 
fond  of  the  luscious  viscid  berries,  but  it  seems  to  be  almost  the 
only  bird  that  will  touch  them. 

The  thrushes  form  a  distinct  family,  Turdidae,  of  the  Oscines 
division  of  perching  birds,  and  are  now  divided  into  five  sub- 
families: (i;  Turdmae,  or  true  thrushes  and  their  immediate 
allies,  the  ousel  {q.v.\  the  fieldfare  (g.».),  the  redwing  (g.r.),  the 
rock- thrushes  (Monticola),  the  wheatears,  stonechats,  whinchats 
(see  Wheatear),  the  redstarts  (q.v.)j  robins  (see  Redbreast),  and 

•  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  bird  taking  its  name  from  the  plant 
mistletoe  {Viscum  album),  about  the  spelling  of  which  there  can  be 
no  uncertainty — A.  S.  Misteltan,  the  final  syllable  originally  signify- 
ing "  twig,"  and  surviving  in  the  modem  "  tine,"  as  of  a  fork  or 
of  a  deer's  antler. 

*  It  seems  quite  possible  that  the  word  shrike,  though  now 
commonly  accepted  as  the  equivalent,  in  an  ornithological  sense, 
of  Lanius,  may  have  been  origmally  applied  to  the  mistletoe-thrush. 
In  several  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Vocabularies  dating  from  the  8th 
to  the  nth  centuiy,  as  printed  by  Thomas  Wright,  the  wotd  Scric, 
which  can  be  harclly  anything  else  than  the  early  form  of  "  shrike," 
is  glossed  Turdus, 
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hedge<8parrow8  (see  Spa &row) .  In  these ,  as  opposed  to  the  waMerSf 
the  young  are  spotted.  (2)  Myiodectinae,  a  small  group,  chiefly 
South  American,  with  strong  bristles  round  the  gape.  {3)  Sylviinae 
(see  Warblers).  (4)  Polioptilinae  or  gnat-catchers  of  North  and 
South  America.  (5)  Miminae  or  mocking-birds  (q.v.).  The  so- 
called  *'  babbline-thrushes "  which  occur  throughout  the  Old 
World  are  usually  referred  to  a  distinct  family,  the  Timeliidae, 
characterized  by  strong  bills  and  feet,  and  short,  rounded  and  in- 
curved wings.  The  *'  ant  thrushes  "  belong  to  a  different  family 
(see  Pitta).  (A.  N.) 

THUCYDIDES  (BooKudtirii),  Athenian  historian.  Materials 
for  his  biography  are  scanty,  and  the  facts  are  of  interest  chiefly 
as  aids  to  the  appreciation  of  bis  life's  labour,  the  History  of  the 
Feloponnesian  War.  The  older  view  that  he  was  probably  bom 
in  or  about  471  B.C.,  is  based  on  a  passage  of  Aulus  Gellius,  who 
says  that  in  431  Hellanicus  "  seems  to  have  been"  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  Herodotus  fifty-three  and  Thucydides  forty 
{NocL  aU.  XV.  23).  The  authority  for  this  statement  was 
Pamphila,  a  woman  of  Greek  extraction,  who  compiled  bio- 
graphical and  historical  notices  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  value 
of  her  testimony  is,  however,  negligible,  and  modem  criticism 
inclines  to  a  later  date,  about  460*  (seeBusolt,  Gr.  Gesch.  iii., 
pt.  2,  p.  621).  Thucydides'  father  Olorus,  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
belonged  to  a  family  which  derived  wealth  and  influence  from 
the  possession  of  gold-mines  at  Scapte  Hyle,  on  the  Thracian 
coast  opposite  Thasos,  and  was  a  relative  of  his  elder  namesake, 
the  Thracian  prince,  whose  daughter  Hegesipyle  married  the 
great  Miltiades,  so  that  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  was  possibly 
a  connexion  of  Thucydides  (see  Busolt,  ibid.,  p.  618).  It  was  in 
the  vault  of  the  Cimonian  family  at  Athens,  and  near  the  remains 
of  Cimon's  sister  Elpinice,  that  Plutarch  saw  the  grave  of 
Thucydides.  Thus  the  fortune  of  birth  secured  three  signal 
advantages  to  the  future  historian:  he  was  rich;  he  had  two 
homes — one  at  Athens,  the  other  in  Thrace — no  small  aid  to  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Pdo- 
ponnesian  War  was  waged;  and  his  family  connexions  were 
likely  to  bring  him  from  his  ^arly  years  into  personal  intercourse 
with  the  men  who  were  shaping  the  history  of  his  time. 

The  development  of  Athens  during  the  middle  of  the  sth 
century  was,  in  itself,  the  best  education  which  such  a  mind  as 
that  of  Thucydides  could  have  received.  The  expansion  and 
consolidation  of  Athenian  power  was  completed,  and  the  inner 
resources  of  the  city  were  being  applied  to  the  embellishment 
and  ennoblement  of  Athenian  life  (see  Cimon;  Pericles). 
Yet  the  History  tells  us  nothing  of  the  literature,  tJie  art  or  the 
social  life  under  whose  influences  its  author  had  grown  up. 
The  "  Funeral  Oration"  contains,  indeed,  his  general  testimony 
to  the  value  and  the  charm  of  those  influences.  But  he  leaves 
us  to  supply  all  examples  and  details  for  ourselves.  Beyond 
a  passing  reference  to  public  "  festivals,"  and  to  "  beautiful 
surroundings  in  private  life,"  he  makes  no  attempt  to  define 
those  "  recreations  for  the  spirit "  which  the  Athenian  genius 
had  provided  in  such  abundance.  He  alludes  to  the  newly- 
built  Parthenon  only  as  containing  the  treasury;  to  the  statue 
of  Athena  Parthenos  which  it  enshrined,  only  on  account  of 
the  gold  which,  at  extreme  need,  could  be  detached  from  the 
image;  to  the  Propylaea  and  other  buildings  with  which  Athens 
had  been  adorned  under  Pericles,  only  as  works  which  had  re- 
duced the  surplus  of  funds  available  for  the  war.  He  makes  no 
reference  to  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes;  the 
architect  Ictinus;  the  sculptor  Pheidias;  the  physician  Hippo- 
crates; the  philosophers  Anaxagoras  and  Socrates.  Herodotus, 
if  he  had  dealt  with  this  period,  would  have  found  countless 
occasions  for  invaluable  digressions  on  men  and  manners,  on 
letters  and  art;  and  we  might  almost  be  tempted  to  ask 
whether  his  more  genial,  if  laxer,  method  does  not  indeed 
correspond  better  with  a  liberal  conception  of  the  historian's 
office.  No  one  can  do  full  justice  to  Thucydides,  or  appre- 
ciate the  true  completeness  of  his  work,  who  has  not  faced 
this  question,  and  found  the  answer  to  it. 

It  would  be  a  hasty  judgment  which  inferred  from  the  omis- 

^  Christ  (Gesch,  der  griech.  Ldtt.)  gives  the  date  of  birth  as  "  about 
455." 


sions  of  the  History  that  its  author's  interests  were  exclusively 
political.  Thucydides  was  not  writing  the  history  of  a  period. 
His  subject  was  an  event — the  Peloponnesian  War — a  war,  as 
he  believed,  of  imequaUed  importance,  alike  in  its  direct  results 
and  in  its  political  significance  for  all  time.  To  his  task,  thus 
defined,  he  brought  an  intense  concentration  of  all  his  faculties. 
He  worked  with  a  constant  desire  to  make  each  successive 
incident  of  the  war  as  dear  as  possible.  To  take  only  two 
instances:  there  is  nothing  in  literature  more  graphic  than  his 
description  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  or  than  the  whole  narrative 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition.  But  the  same  temper  made  him 
resolute  in  excluding  irrelevant  topics.  The  social  life  of  the 
time,  the  literature  and  the  art  did  not  belong  to  his  subject. 

The  biography  which  bears  the  name  of  Marcellinus  states 
that  Thucydides  was  the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras  in  philosophy 
and  of  Antiphon  in  rhetoric.  There  is  no  evidence  to  confirm 
this  tradition.  But  Thucydides  and  Antiphon  at  least  belong 
to  the  same  rhetorical  school  and  represent  the  same  early 
stage  of  Attic  prose.  Both  writers  used  words  of  an  antique  or 
decidedly  poetical  cast;  both  point  verbal  contrasts  by  insisting 
on  the  precise  difiEerence  between  terms  of  similar  import;  and 
both  use  metaphors  somewhat  bolder  than  were  congenial  to 
Greek  prose  in  its  riper  age.  The  differences,  on  the  other  hand, 
between  the  style  of  Thucydides  and  that  of  Antiphon  arise 
chiefly  from  two  general  causes.  First,  Antiphon  wrote  for 
hearers,  Thucydides  for  readers;  the  latter,  consequently,  can 
use  a  degree  of  condensation  and  a  freedom  in  the  arrangement 
of  words  which  would  have  been  hardly  possible  for  the  former. 
Again,  the  thought  of  Thucydides  is  often  more  complex  than 
any  which  Antiphon  undertook  to  interpret;  and  the  greater 
intricacy  of  the  historian's  style  exhibits  the  endeavour  to  express 
each  thought.*  Few  things  in  the  history  of  literary  prose  are 
more  interesting  than  to  watch  that  vigorous  mind  in  its  struggle 
to  mould  a  language  of  magnificent  but  immature  capabilities. 
The  obscurity  with  which  Thucydides  has  sometimes  been 
reproached  often  arises  from  the  very  clearness  with  which  a 
complex  idea  is  present  to  his  mind,  and  his  strenuous  effort 
to  present  it  in  its  entirety.  He  never  sacrifices  thought:  to 
language,  but  he  will  sometimes  sacrifice  language  to  thought. 
A  student  may  ahfoys  be  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  he  is 
not  engaged  in  tmravelling  a  mere  rhetorical  tangle.  Every 
light  on  the  sense  will  be  a  light  on  the  words;  and  when,  as  is 
not  seldom  the  case,  Thucydides  comes  victoriously  out  of 
this  struggle  of  thought  and  language,  having  acbiev^  perfect 
expression  of  his  meaning  in  a  sufficiently,  lucid  form,  then  his 
style  rises  into  an  intellectual  brilliancy — thoroughly  manly, 
and  also  penetrated  with  intense  feeling — ^which  nothing  in 
Greek  prose  literature  surpasses. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of  Thucydides'  birth  renders 
futile  any  discussion  of  the  fact  that  before  431  he  took  no 
prominent  part  in  Athenian  politics.  If  he  was  born  in  455,  the 
fact  needs  no  explanation;  if  in  471,  it  is  possible  that  his 
opportunities  were  modified  by  the  necessity  of  frequent  visits 
to  Thrace,  where  the  management  of  such  an  important  property 
as  the  gold-mines  must  have  claimed  bis  presence.  The  manner 
in  which  he  refers  to  his  personal  influence  in  that  region  is  such 
as  to  suggest  that  he  had  sometimes  resided  there  (iv.  105,  i). 
He  was  at  Athens  in  the  spring  of  430,  when  the  plague 
broke  out.  If  his  account  of  the  symptoms  has  not  enabled 
physicians  to  agree  on  a  diagnosis  of  the  malady,  it  is  at  least 
singularly  full  and  vivid.  He  had  himself  been  attacked  by  the 
plague;  and,  as  he  briefly  adds,  "  he  had  seen  others  suffer." 
The  tenor  of  his  narrative  would  warrant  the  inference  that  he 
had  been  one  of  a  few  who  were  active  in  ministering  to  the 
sufferers. 

The  turning-point  in  the  life  of  Thucydides  came  in  the  winter 
of  424.  He  was  then  forty  seven  (or,  according  to  Busolt,  about 
thirty-six),  and  for  the  first  time  he  is  found  holding  an  official 
position.  He  was  one  of  two  generals  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  regions  towards  Thrace  (tol  kirl  0p^ic?ys) ,  a  phrase 
which  denotes  the  whole  Thracian  seaboard  from  Macedonia 
2  See  Jebb's  Attic  Orators,  1.  35. 
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eastward  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  though 
often  used  with  more  special  reference  to  the  Chalcidic  penin- 
sula. His  colleague  in  the  command  was  Eucles.  About  the 
end  of  November  424  Eucles  was  in  Amphipolis,  the  stronghold 
of  Athenian  power  ia  the  north-west.  To  guard  it  with  all 
I>ossible  vigilance  was  a  matter  of  peculiar  urgency  at  that 
moment.  The  ablest  of  Spartan  leaders,  Brasidas  {q,v,),  was  in 
the  Chalcidic  peninsula,  where  he  had  already  gained  rapid 
success;  and  part  of  the  population  between  that  peninsula 
and  Amphipolis  was  known  to  be  disaffected  to  Athens.  Under 
such  circumstances  we  might  have  expected  that  Thucydides, 
who  had  seven  ships  of  war  with  him,  would  have  been  ready  to 
co-operate  with  Eucles.  It  appears,  however,  that,  with  his 
ships,  he  was  at  the  island  of  Thasos  when  Brasidas  suddenly 
appeared  before  Amphipolis.  Eucles  sent  in  all  haste  for  Thucy- 
dides, who  arrived  with  his  ships  from  Thasos  just  in  time  to 
beat  off  the  enemy  from  Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  but 
not  in  time  to  save  Amphipolis.  The  profound  vexation  and 
dismay  felt  at  Athens  found  expression  in  the  punishment  of 
Thucydides,  who  was  exiled.  Cleon  is  said  to  have  been  the  prime 
mover  in  his  condemnation;  and  this  is  likely  enough. 

From  423  to  404  Thucydides  lived  on  his  property  in  Thrace, 
but  much  of  his  time  appears  to  have  been  spent  in  travel. 
He  visited  the  coimtries  of  the  Peioponnesian  allies — ^recom- 
mended  to  them  by  his  quality  as  an  exile  from  Athens;  and  he 
thus  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage  of  contemplating  the  war  from 
various  points  of  view.  He  speaks  of  the  increased  leisure 
which  his  banishment  secured  to  his  study  of  events.  He  refers 
partly,  doubtless,  to  detachment  from  Athenian  politics,  partly 
also,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  opportunity  of  visiting  places 
signalized  by  recent  events  and  of  examining  their  topography. 
The  local  knowledge  which  is  often  apparent  in  his  Sicilian  books 
may  have  been  acquired  at  this  period.  The  mind  of  Thucy- 
dides was  naturally  judicial,  and  his  impartiality — which  seems 
almost  superhuman  by  contrast  with  Xenophon's  Hellenica — 
was  in  some  degree  a  result  of  temperament.  But  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  evenness  with  which  he  holds  the  scales 
was  greatly  assisted  by  his  experience  during  these  years  of 
exile. 

His  own  words  make  it  clear  that  he  returned  to  Athens,  at 
least  for  a  time,  in  404,  though  the  precise  date  is  uncertain. 
The  older  view  (cf.  Classen)  was  that  he  returned  some  six 
months  after  Athens  surrendered  to  Lysander.  More  probably 
he  was  recalled  by  the  special  resolution  carried  by  Oenobius 
prior  to  the  acceptance  of  Lysander's  terms  (Busolt,  ibid.,  p.  628). 
He  remained  at  Athens  only  a  short  time,  and  retired  to  his 
property  in  Thrace,  where  he  lived  till  his  death,  working  at  his 
History.  The  preponderance  of  testimony  certainly  goes  to 
show  that  he  died  in  Thrace,  and  by  violence.  It  would  seem 
that,  when  he  wrote  chapter  116  of  his  third  book,  he  was 
ignorant  of  an  eruption  of  Etna  which  took  place  in  396.  There 
is,  indeed,  strong  reason  for  thinking  that  he  did  not  live  later 
than  399.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Athens  and  laid  in  the 
vault  of  Cimon's  family,  where  Plutarch  {Cimony  4)  saw  their 
resting-place.  The  abruptness  with  which  the  History  breaks 
off  agrees  with  the  story  of  a  sudden  death.  The  historian's 
daughter  is  said  to  have  saved  the  imfinished  work  and  to  have 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  an  editor.  This  editor,  according  to 
one  account,  was  Xenophon,  to  whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  6, 
13)  assigns  the  credit  of  having  "  brought  the  work  into  reputa- 
tion, when  he  might  have  suppressed  it."  The  tradition  is,  how- 
ever, very  doubtful;  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  a  feeling 
that  no  one  then  living  could  more  appropriately  have  discharged 
the  office  of  literary  executor  than  the  writer  who,  in  his  Hellenicay 
continued  the  narrative. 

The  History,— 'At  the  outset  of  the  History  Thucydides  indicates 
his  general  conception  of  his  work,  and  states  the  principles  which 
governed  its  coniposition.  His  purpose  had  been  formed  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war,  in  the  conviction  that  it  would  prove 
more  important  than  any  event  of  which  Greeks  had  record.  The 
leading  belligerents,  Athens  and  Sparta,  were  both  in  the  highest 
condition  of  effective  equipment.  The  whole  Hellenic  world — 
including  Greek  settlements  outside  of  Greece  proper — was  divided 


into  two  parties,  either  actively  helping  one  of  the  two  combatants 
or  meditating  such  action.  Nor  was  the  movement  confined  within 
even  the  widest  limits  of  Hellas;  the  "  barbarian  "  world  also  was 
affected  b^  it — the  non-Hellenic  populations  of  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
Epirus,  Sicily  and,  finally,  the  Persian  kingdom  itself.  The  aim 
or  Thucydides  was  to  preserve  an  accurate  record  of  this  war,  not 
only  in  view  of  the  intrinsic  interest  and  importance  of  the  facts, 
but  also  in  order  that  these  facts  might  be  permanent  sources  of 
political  teaching  to  posterity.  His  hope  was,  as  he  says,  that  his 
History  would  bfe  found  profitable  by  those  who  desire  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  past  as  a  key  to  the  future,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility will  repeat  or  resemble  the  past.  The  work  is  meant  to  be 
a  possession  for  ever,  not  the  rhetorical  triumph  of  an  hour."  As 
this  context  shows,  the  oft-quoted  phrase,  "  a  possession  for  ever," 
had,  in  its  author's  meaning,  a  more  definite  import  than  any  mere 
anticiparion  of  abiding  fame  for  his  History.  It  referred  to  the 
permanent  value  of  the  lessons  which  his  History  contained. 

Thucydides  stands  alone  among  the  men  of  his  own  days^,  and  has 
no  superior  of  any  age,  in  the  width  of  mental  grasp  which  could 
seize  the  general  significance  of  particular  events.  The  political 
education  of  mankind  began  in  Greece,  and  in  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides their  political  life  was  still  young.  Thucydides  knew  only 
the  small  city-commonwealth  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  vast  barbaric  kingdom;  and  yet,  as  has  been  well  said  of  him, 
"  there  is  hardlj^  a  problem  in  the  science  of  government  which 
the  statesman  will  not  find,  if  not  solved,  at  any  rate  handled,  in 
the  pages  of  this  universal  master."  ^ 

Such  being  the  spirit  in  which  he  approached  his  task,  it  is 
interesting  to  inquire  what  were  the  points  which  he  himself  con- 
sidered to  be  distinctive  in  his  method  of  executing  it.  _..  iv»a- 
His  Greek  predecessors  in  the  recording  of  events  had  "'•"*••• 
been,  he  conceived,  of  two  classes.  First,  there  were  ^^'^"* 
the  epic  (>oets,  with  Homer  at  their  head,  whose  characteristic 
tendency,  in  the  eyes  of  Thucydides,  is  to  exaggerate  the  greatness 
or  splendour  of  things  past.  Secondly,  there  were  the  Ionian  prose 
writers  whom  he  calls  "  chroniclers  "  (see  Logographi),  whose 
general  object  was  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  legends  preserved  by 
oral  tradition  and  of  written  documents — usually  lists  of  officials 
or  genealog[ies — ^preserved  in  public  archives;  and  they  published 
their  materials  as  they  found  them,  without  criticism.  Thucydides 
describes  their  work  by  the  word  ^wrtBivai,  but  his  own  by 
^vyyp^iv — the  difference  between  the  terms  answering  to  that 
between  compilation  of  a  somewhat  mechanical  kind  and  historical 
composition  in  a  higher  sense.  The  vice  of  the  "chroniclers," 
in  his  view,  is  that  they  cared  only  for  popularity,  and  took  no  pains 
to  make  their  narratives  trustworthy.  Herodotus  was  presumably 
regarded  by  him  as  in  the  same  general  category. 

In  contrast  with  these  predecessors  Thucydides  has  subjected 
his  materials  to  the  most  searching  scrutiny.    The  ruling  principle 
of  his  work  has  been  .  strict  adherence    to    carefully 
verified  facts.     "As  to  the  deeds  done    in    the    war,  j™^';^?'*^ 
I  have  not  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  record  them  on  xtucydldes. 
hearsay  from  the  first  informant  or  on  arbitrary  con- 
jecture.     My  account  rests  either  on  personal   knowledge  or  on 
the  closest  possible  scrutiny  of  each  statement  made  by  others. 
The  process  of  research  was  laborious,  because  conflicting  accounts 
were  given  by  those  who  had  witnessed  the  several  events,  as 
partiality  swayed  or  memory  served  them." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  speeches  which  Thucydides  has 
introduced  into  his  History  conflict  with  this  standard  of  scientific 
accuracy;  it  is,  therefore,  well  to  consider  their  nature  -- 
and  purpose  rather  closely.  The  speeches  constitute  o^-^jl^. 
between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  part  of  the  History.  If  ^P***^"«* 
they  were  eliminated,  an  admirable  narrative  would  indeed  remain, 
with  a  few  comments,  usually  brief,  on  the  more  striking  characters 
and  events.  But  we  should  lose  all  the  most  vivid  light  on  the  inner 
workings  of  the  Greek  political  mind,  on  the  motives  of  the  actors 
and  the  arguments  which  they  used — in  a  word,  on  the  whole  play 
of  contemporary  feeling  and  opinion.  ^  To  the  speeches  is  due  in 
no  small  measure  the  imperishable  intellectual  interest  of  the 
History,  since  it  is  chiefly  by  the  speeches  that  the  facts  of  the 
Peioponnesian  War  are  so  lit  up  with  keen  thought  as  to  become 
illustrations  of  general  laws,  and  to  acquire  a  permanent  suggestive- 
ness  for  the  student  of  politics.  When  Herodotus  made  his  persons 
hold  conversations  or  deliver  speeches,  he  was  following  the  pre- 
cedent of  epic  poetry;  his  tone  is  usually  colloquial  rather  than 
rhetorical;  he  is  merely  making  thought  and  motive  vivid  in  the 
way  natural  to  a  simple  age.  Thucydides  is  the  real  founder  of 
the  tradition  by  which  historians  were  so  long  held  to  be  warranted 
in  introducing:  set  speeches  of  their  own  composition.  His  own 
account  of  his  practice  is  given  in  the  following  words:  "As  to 
the  speeches  made  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  or  in  its  course,  I  have 
found  it  difficult  to  retain  a  memory  of  the  precise  words  which 
I  had  heard  spoken ;  and  so  it  was  with  those  who  brought  me  reports 


^  Freeman,  Historical  Essays,  2nd  series,  vol.  iii. ;  on  the  general 
questions  of  the  structure  of  the  work  and  the  view  of  the  war 
which  it  represents  see  Pbloponnesian  War;  and  Greece: 
Ancient  History,  §  Authorities. 
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But  I  have  made  the  persons  say  what  it  seemed  to  me  most  op- 

r^rtune  for  them  to  say  in  view  of  each  situation ;  at  the  same  time 
have  adhered  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  general  sense  of  what 
was  actually  said."  So  far  as  the  language  of  the  speeches  is 
concerned,  then,  Thucydides  plainly  avows  that  it  is  mainly  or 
wholly  his  own.  As  a  general  rule,  there  is  little  attempt  to  mark 
different  styles.  The  case  of  Pericles,  whom  Thucydides  must 
have  repeatedly  heard,  is  probably  an  exception;  the  Thucydidean 
speeches  of  Pericles  offer  several  examples  of  that  bold  imagery 
which  Aristotle  and  Plutarch  agree  in  ascribing  to  him,  while  the 
"  Funeral  Oration,"  especially,  has  a  certain  majesty  of  rhythm, 
a  certain  union  of  impetuous  movement  with  loftv  grandeur,  which 
the  historian  has  given  to  no  other  speaker.  Such  strongly  marked 
characteristics  as  the  curt  bluntness  of  the  Spartan  ephor  Sthene- 
laidas,  or  the  insolent  vehemence  of  Alcibiades,  are  also  indicated. 
But  the  dramatic  truth  of  the  speeches  generally  resides  in  the 
matter,  not  in  the  form.  In  regard  to  those  speeches  which  were 
delivered  at  Athens  before  his  banishment  m  424— and  seven 
such  speeches  are  contained  in  the  History — ^Thucydides  could 
rely  either  on  his  own  recollection  or  on  the  sources  accessible  to 
a  resident  citizen.  In  these  cases  there  b  eood  reason  to  believe 
that  he  has  reproduced  the  substance  of  what  was  actually  said. 
In  other  cases  he  had  to  trust  to  more  or  less  imperfect  reports  of 
the  "  general  sense  " ;  and  in  some  instances,  no  doubt,  the  speech 
represents  simply  his  own  conception  of  what  it  v/ould  have  been 
"  most  opportune  "  to  say.  The  most  evident  of  such  instances 
occur  in  the  addresses  of  leaders  to  thdr  troops.  The  historian's 
aim  in  these  military  harangues — which  are  usually  short — is  to 
bring  out  the  points  of  a  strategical  situation;  a  modem  writer 
would  have  attained  the  object  by  comments  prefixed  or  subjoined 
to  his  account  of  the  battle.  The  comparative  indifference-  of 
Thucydides  to  dramatic  verisimilitude  in  these  military  orations 
is  curiously  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  speech  of  the  general  on 
the  one  side  is  sometimes  as  distinctly  a  reply  to  the  speech  of  the 
general  on  the  other  as  if  they  had  been  delivered  in  debate.  We 
may  be  sure,  however,  that,  wherever  Thucydides  had  any  authentic 
clue  to  the  actual  tenor  of  a  speech,  he  preferred  to  follow  that 
clue  rather  than  to  draw  on  his  own  invention. 

Why,  however,  did  he  not  content  himself  with  simply  stating, 
in  his  own  person,  the  arguments  and  opinions  which  he  conceived 
Th  Orm^k  ^^  ^^^^  he&Ti  prevalent?  The  question  must  be  viewed 
-muMK  \^Q^  ^jjg  standpoint  of  a  Greek  in  the  5th  century  B.C. 
rmw.  £pj^  poetry  had  then  for  many  generations  exercised 

a  powerful  influence  over  the  Greek  mind.  Homer  had 
accustomed  Greeks  to  look  for  two  elements  in  any  complete 
expression  of  human  enei^ — first,  an  account  of  a  man's  deeds, 
then  an  image  of  his  mind  m  the  report  of  his  words.  The  Homeric 
heroes  are  exhibited  both  in  action  and  in  speech.  Further,  the 
contemporary  readers  of  Thucydides  were  men  habituated  to  a 
civic  life  in  which  public  speech  played  an  all-important  part. 
Every  adult  citizen  of  a  Greek  democracy  was  a  member  of  the 
assembly  which  debated  and  decided  great  issues.  The  law  courts, 
the  festivals,  the  drama,  the  market-place  itself,  ministered  to  the 
Greek  love  of  animated  description.  To  a  Greek  of  that  age  a 
written  history  of  political  events  would  have  seemed  strangely 
insipid  if  speech  "  in  the  first  peraon  "  had  been  absent  from  it, 
especially  it  it  did  not  offer  some  mirror  of  those  debates  which  were 
inseparably  associated  with  the  central  interests  and  the  decisive 
moments  of  political  life.  In  making  historical  persons  say  what 
they  might  have  said,  Thucydides  confined  that  oratorical  licence 
to  the  purpose  which  is  its  best  justification:  with  him  it  is  strictly 
dramatic,  an  aid  to  the  complete  presentment  of  action,  by  the 
vivid  expression  of  ideas  and  arguments  which  were  really  current 
at  the  time.  Among  later  historians  who  continued  the  practice, 
Polybius,  Sallust  and  Tacitus  most  resemble  Thucydides  in  this 
particular;  while  in  the  Byzantine  historians,  as  in  some  modems 
who  followed  classical  precedent,  the  speeches  were  usually  mere 
occasions  for  rhetorical  display.  Botta's  History  of  Italy  from 
1780  to  1 8 14  affords  one  of  the  latest  exami^les  of  the  practice, 
which  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  Italian  g^enius. 

The  present  division  of  the  History  into  eight  books  is  one  which 
might  well  have  proceeded  from  the  author  himself,  as  being  a 
Tii^AMM  natural  and  convenient  disposition  of  the  contents. 
rj[^5*"  The  first  book,  after  a  general  introduction,  sets  forth 
^^  the  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.     The    first  nine 

years  of  the  war  are  contained  in  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  books — three  years  in  each.  The  fifth  book  contains  the 
tenth  year,  followed  by  the  interval  of  the  "  insecure  peace."  The 
Sicilian  expedition  fills  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  The  eighth 
books  opens  that  last  chapter  of  the  stmggle  which  is  known  as  the 
**  Decelean  "  or  "  Ionian  "  War,  and  breaks  off  abruptly — in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  indeed — in  the  year  411. 

The  principal  reason  against  believing  that  the  division  into 
eight  books  was  made  by  Thucydides  himself  is  the  fact  that  a 
OrMtt  t  ^^^^"^^'^^  division,  into  thirteen  books,  was  also  current 
ungm  or  ^^  antiquity,  as  appears  from  Marcellinus  (§  58}.  It  is 
very  improbable — indeed  hardly  conceivable — ^that  this 
should  have  been  the  case  if  the  eight-book  division 
had  come  down  from  the  hand  of  the  author.    We  may  infer,  then, 
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that  the  division  of  the  work  into  eight  books  was  introduced  at 
Alexandria — perhaps  in  the  3rd  or  2nd  century  B.C.  That  division 
was  already  familiar  to  the  grammarians  ot  the  Augustan  age. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  who  recognizes  it,  has  also  another 
mode  of  indicating  portions  of  the  work,  viz.  by  stickometria,  or 
the  number  of  lines  which  they  contained.  Thus,  in  the  MS. 
which  he  used,  the  first  87  chapters  of  book  i.  contained  about 
2000  lines  (eauivalent  to  about  1700  lines  in  Bekker's  stereotyped 
8vo  text).  (On  the  order  of  composition,  see  Peloponnesian 
War,  ad  init,;  and  Greece:  Ancient  History ^  §  Authorities). 

The  division  of  the  war  by  summers  and  winters  («ard  Okpos  iceX 
XtitiSnfa) — the  end  of  the  winter  beine  considered  as  the  end  of  the 
year — is  perhaps  the  only  one  which  Thucydides  him- 
self  used,  for  there  is  no  indication  that  he  made  any  jS^*V-_ 
division  of  the  History  into  books.  His  '*  summer  xin"^ 
includes  spring  and  autumn  and  extends,  generally  '^"•' 
speaking,  from  March  or  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  October. 
His  "  winter  " — November  to  February  inclusive — means  practi- 
cally the  period  during  which  military  operations,  by  land  and  sea, 
are  wholly  or  partly  suspended.  When  he  speaks  of  "  summer  " 
and  *'  winter  "  as  answering  respectively  to  *'  naif  "  the  year  (v.  20, 
3),  the  phrase  is  not  to  be  pressed:  it  means  merely  that  he  divides 
his  year  into  these  two  parts.  The  mode  of  reckoning  is  essentially 
a  rough  one,  and  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  if  the  commencement  of 
summer  or  of  winter  could  be  precisely  fixed  to  constant  dates. 
For  chronology,  besides  the  festivals,  he  uses  the  Athenian  list  of 
archons,  the  Spartan  list  of  ephors  and  the  Argive  list  of  priestesses 
of  Hera. 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  History  of  Thucydides  in  the  extant 
Greek  writers  of  the  4th  century  B.C. ;  but  Lucian  has  preserved  a 
tradition  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  studied  by  Demos- 
thenes. The  great  orator  is  said  to  have  copied  it  out  eight  times, 
or  even  to  have  learnt  it  by  heart.  The  Alexandrian  critics  acknow- 
ledged Thucydides  as  a  great  master  of  Attic.  Sallust,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Cicero  and  Quintuian  are  among  the  Roman  writers  whose 
admiration  for  him  can  be  traced  in  their  work,  or  has  been  ex- 
pressly recorded.  The  most  elaborate  ancient  criticism  on  the 
diction  and  composition  of  Thucydides  is  contained  in  three  essays 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus. 

Among  the  best  MSS.  of  Thucydides,  the^  Codex  vaticanus  126 
(nth  century)  represents  a  recension  made  in  the  Alexandrian  or 
Roman  age.  In  the  first  six  books  the  number  of  ^C5.  ^c, 
passages  m  which  the  Vaticanus  alone  has  preserved  ' 

a  true  reading  is  comparatively  small;  in  book  vii.  it  is  somewhat 
larger;  in  book  viii.  it  is  so  large  that  here  the  Vaticanus,  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  MSS.,  acquires  the  character  of  a  revised  text. 
Other  important  MSS.  are  the  Palatinus  252  (nth  century);  the 
Casselanus  (a.d.  1252) ;  the  Augustanus  monacensis  430  (a.d.  1301). 
A  collation,  in  books  i.,  ii.,  of  two  Cambridge  MSS.  of  the  15th  century 
(Nn.  3,  18;  Kk.  5,  19)  has  been  published  by  Shilleto.  Several 
Parisian  MSS.  (H.  C.  A.  P.),  and  a  Venetian  MSS.  (V.)  collated  by 
Arnold,  also  deserve  mention.  The  Aldine  edition  was  published 
in  1502.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  there  had  oeen  two 
Juntme  editions.  Shilleto,  in  the  "  Notice  "  prefixed  to  book  i., 
first  pointed  out  that  the  only  Juntine  edition  was  that  of  1526, 
and  that  the  belief  in  an  earlier  Tuntine,  of  1506,  arose  merely 
from  the  accidental  omission  of  the  word  vicesimo  in  the  Latin 
version  of  the  imprint.  Some  papyrus  fragments  were  published 
in  Grenfell  and  Hunt's  Oxyrhynchus  papyri  (1908),  vi.,  which 
also  contains  an  anonymous  commentary  (pub.  ist  century)  on 
Thuc.  ii. 

The  most  generally  useful  edition  is  Classen's,  in  the  Weidmann 
Series  (1862-1878;  new  ed.  by  Steup,  1882-1892);  each  book  can  be 
obtained  separately.  Arnold's  edition  (i 848-1 851)  contains  much 
that  is  still  valuable.  For  books  i.  and  ii.  Shilleto's  edition  (1872- 
1876)  furnishes  a  commentary  which,  though  not  full,  deals  admir- 
ably with  many  difficult  points.  Among  other  important  complete 
editions,  it  is  enough  to  name  those  of  Duker,  Bekker,  Goeller, 
Poppo  and  Kriiger.  For  editions  of  separate  books  and  selections 
(up  to  1895)  see  J.  B.  Mayor's  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Classical  Books. 
Spnecial  mention  may  be  made  of  those  by  E.  C.  Marchant.  Later 
editions  of  the  text  are  by  H.  Stuart  Jones  (1900-1001),  in  the  Oxford 
Scriptorum  classicorum  hibliotheca,  and  C.  Hude  (  Teubner  Series," 
1901;  ed.  minor,  1903).  B^tant's  lexicon  to  Thucydides  (1843)  is 
well  executed.  Jowett's  translation  (1883)  is  supplemented  by 
a  volume  of  notes.  Dale's  version  (Bohn)  also  deserves  mention 
for  its  fidelity,  as  Crawley's  (1876)  for  its  vigour.  Hellenica  (1880) 
contains  an  essay  on  "  The  Speeches  of  Thucydides,"  which  has  been 
translated  into  German  (see  Eduard  Meyer,  Forschungen  zur  alten 
Geschichte,  Bd.  ii.  pp.  269-436).  The  best  clue  to  Thucydidean 
bibliography  is  in  Engelmann's  Scriptores  graeci  (1880),  supple- 
mented oy  the  articles  by  G.  Meyer,  in  Bursian's  Jahresberuht, 
(1895)  Ixxix.,  (1897^  Ixxxviii.  Busolt,  Griechische  Geschichte^  iii. 
616H593,  is  invaluable.  For  the  life  of  Thucydides,  U.  von  Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff,  '*  Die  Thukydides-Legende,"  Hermes^  (1878)  xii., 
is  all  important.  All  works  on  ancient  Greek  History  contain 
discussions  of  Thucydides,  and  an  interesting  criticism  is  that  of 
J.  B.  Bury,  Ancient  Greek  Historians  (1909).     F.  M.  Coraford, 
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THUGS— THUGUT,  BARON 


Thucydides  mytkistoricus  (1907),  sought  to  prove  that  the  History 
is  really  only  an  historical  trageidy,  i.e.  a  dramatized  version  of  the 
facts,  but  this  view  has  not  been  adopted.    (R.  C.  J.;  J.  M.  M.) 

THUGS.  That  the  Sanskrit  root  sthag  (Pali,  thak)^  to  cover, 
to  conceal,  was  mainly  applied  to  fraudulent  concealment,  ap- 
pears from  the  noun  sthaga,  a  cheat,  which  has  retained  this 
signification  in  the  modem  vernaculars,  in  all  of  which  it  has 
assumed  the  form  fhag  (commonly  written  thug),  with  a 
specific  meaning.  The  Thugs  were  a  well-organized  confede- 
racy of  professional  assassins,  who  in  gangs  of  whom  10  to  200 
travelled  in  various  guises  through  India,  wormed  themselves 
into  the  confidence  of  wayfarers  of  the  wealthier  class,  and,  when 
a  favourable  opportunity  occurred,  strangled  them  by  throwing 
a  handkerchief  or  noose  round  their  necks,  and  then  plundered 
and  buried  them.  All  this  was  done  according  to  certain  ancient 
and  rigidly  prescribed  forms  and  after  the  performance  of  special 
religious  rites,  in  which  the  consecration  of  the  pickaxe  and  the 
sacrifice  of  sugar  formed  a  prominent  part.  From  their  using 
the  noose  as  an  instrument  of  murder  they  were  also  frequently 
called  PhansigarSy  or  "  noose-operators."  Though  they  them- 
selves trace  their  origin  to  seven  Mahommedan  tribes,  Hindus 
appear  to  have  been  associated  with  them  at  an  early  period; 
at  any  rate,  their  religious  creed  and  practices  as  stanch  wor- 
shippers of  Kali  (Devi,  Durga),  the  Hindu  goddess  of  destruction, 
had  certainly  no  flavour  of  Islam  in  them.  Assassination  for 
gain  was  with  them  a  religious  duty,  and  was  considered  a  holy 
and  honourable  profession.  They  had,  in  fact,  no  idea  of  doing 
wrong,  and  their  moral  feelings  did  not  come  into  play.  The  will 
of  the  goddess  by  whose  command  and  in  whose  honour  they 
followed  their  calling  was  revealed  to  them  through  a  very 
complicated  system  of  omens.  In  obedience  to  these  they  often 
travelled  hundreds  of  miles  in  company  with,  or  in  the  wake  of, 
their  intended  victims  before  a  safe  opportunity  presented  itself 
for  executing  their  design;  and,  when  the  deed  was  done,  rites 
were  performed  in  honour  of  that  tutelary  deity,  and  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  spoil  was  set  apart  for  her.  The  fraternity 
possessed  also  a  jargon  of  their  own  (Ratnasz),  as  well  as  certain 
signs  by  which  its  members  recognized  each  other  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  India.  Even  those  who  from  age  or  infirmities  could  no 
longer  take  an  active  part  in  the  operations  continued  to  aid  the 
cause  as  watchers,  spies,  or  dressers  of  food.  It  was  owing  to 
their  thorough  organization,  the  secrecy  and  security  with  which 
they  went  to  work,  but  chiefly  to  the  religious  garb  in  which  they 
shrouded  their  murders,  that  they  could,  unmolested  by  Hindu 
or  Mahommedan  rulers,  recognized  as  a  regtdar  profession  and 
paying  taxes  as  such,  continue  for  centuries  to  practise  their 
craft.  Both  the  fractions  into  which  they  were  divided  by  the 
Nerbudda  river  laid  claim  to  antiquity:  while  the  northern, 
however,  did  not  trace  their  origin  further  back  than  the  period 
of  the  early  Mahommedan  kings  of  Delhi,  the  southern  fraction 
not  only  claimed  an  earlier  and  purer  descent,  but  adhered  also 
with  greater  strictness  to  the  rules  of  their  profession. 

The  earliest  authenticated  mention  of  the  Thugs  is  foimd  in  the 
following  passage  of  Ziau-d  din  Bami's  History  of  Firoz  Shah 
(written  about  1356):  "In  the  reign  of  that  sultan,"  that  is, 
about  1 290,  "  some  Thugs  were  taken  in  Delhi,  and  a  man  belong- 
ing to  that  fraternity  was  the  means  of  about  a  thousand  being 
captured.  But  not  one  of  these  did  the  sultan  have  killed.  He 
gave  orders  for  them  to  be  put  into  boats  and  to  be  conveyed  into 
the  lower  country,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lakhnauti,  where 
they  were  to  be  set  free.  The  Thugs  would  thus  have  to  dwell 
about  Lakhnauti  and  would  not  trouble  the  neighbourhood  of 
Delhi  any  more  "  (Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's  History  of  India,  iii. 
141).  The  first  European  travellers  who  speak  of  them  without 
mentioning  their  name  are  Thevenot,  (1665)  and  Fryer  (1673). 
Though  instances  of  Thagi  (Thuggee)  had  been  known  to  the 
English  rulers  in  India  for  many  years,  and  sporadic  efforts  had 
been  made  by  them  towards  the  extinction  of  the  gangs,  it  was 
not  till  Lord  W.  Ben tinck  (1828-183  5)  took  vigorous  steps  in  this 
matter  that  the  system  was  gradually  unmasked,  and  finally 
all  but  stamped  out.  His  chief  agent,  Captain  (afterwards  Sir 
William)  Sleeman,  with  several  competent  assistants,  and  the 


co-operation  of  a  number  of  native  states,  succeeded  in  completely 
grappling  with  the  evil,  so  that  up  to  October  1835  no  fewer  than 
1562  Thugs  had  been  committed,  of  v/hich  number  382  were 
hanged  and  986  transported  or  imprisoned  for  life.  According 
to  the  Thuggee  and  Dacoity  Report  for  i8yg,  the  number  of 
registered  Punjabi  and  Hindustani  Thugs  then  still  amounted  to 
344;  but  all  of  these  had  already  been  registered  as  such  before 
1852,  and  the  whole  fraternity  may  now  be  considered  as  extinct. 
The  Thuggee  and  Dacoity  department  continued  to  exist  untU 
1904,  though  its  operations  had  long  been  confined  to  the  sup- 
pression of  organized  robbery  in  native  states.  Its  place  is  now 
taken  by  the  Central  Criminal  Intelligence  department. 

Full  particulars  concerning  the  system  of  Thagi  are  riven  by 
Dr  Sherwood,  "  On  the  Murderers  called  Phansigars,"  and  J.  Shake- 
spear,  '*  Observations  regarding  Bradheks  and  Thegs  "  (both  treat- 
ises in  vol.  xiii.  (1820),  of  the  Asiatic  Researches);  vJ.  N.  Sleeman, 
Ramaseeana,  or  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Language  used  by  the  Thugs,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Appendix  (Calcutta,  1S36) ;  the  Edinburgh  Review 
for  January  1837;  E.  Thornton,  Illustrations  of  the  History  and 
Practices  of  the  Thugs  (London,  1837) ;  Meadows  Taylor,  Confessions 
of  a  Thug  (London,  1839;  new  ed.  1879);  Major  Sleeman,  i?«/wr/ 
on  the  Depredations  committed  by  the  Thug  Gangs  (Calcutta,  1840); 
J.  Hutton,  Popular  Account  of  the  Thugs  and  Dacoits  (London, 

1857).  (R.  R.) 

THUGUT,  JOHANN  AMADEUS  FRANCIS  DE  PAULA,  Baron 
(1736-18 1 8),  Austrian  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Linz  on  the  24th 
of  May  1736.  His  origin  and  name  have  been  the  subject  of 
legends  more  or  less  malicious  and  probably  the  inventions  of 
enemies.  It  has  been  said  that  the  correct  form  of  his  name  was 
Thunichtgut,  or  Thenitguet  (do  no  good),  and  was  altered  to 
Thugut  (do  good)  by  Maria  Theresa.  Tunicotta  has  been 
given  as  a  variation.  But  Thugut  was  the  name  of  his  great- 
grandfather, who  belonged  to  Budweiss  in  southern  Bohemia. 
He  was  the  legitimate  son  of  Johann  Thugut,  an  army  paymaster, 
who  married  Eva  Maria  Mosbauer,  daughter  of  a  miller  near 
Vienna.  The  paymaster,  who  died  about  1760,  left  his  widow 
and  children  in  distress,  and  Maria  Theresa  took  charge  of  them. 
Johann  Amadeus  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Oriental  languages. 
He  entered  the  Austrian  foreign  of&ce  as  an  interpreter  and  was 
appointed  dragoman  to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople.  In  1769 
he  was  appointed  charg6  d'affaires,  and  in  that  capacity  secured 
a  grant  of  money  and  a  promise  of  the  territory  of  Little 
Wallachia  from  the  Turks  during  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  first  partition  of  Poland  (see  Poland  :  History) .  In  1 7 7 1 
he  was  appointed  internuncio  at  Constantinople  and  was  actively 
engaged,  under  the  direction  of  Prince  Kaunitz,  in  all  the 
diplomacy  of  Austria  in  Turkey  and  Poland  until  he  secured 
the  cession  of  the  Bukovina  on  the  7th  of  May  1775.  During 
these  years  Thugut  was  engaged  in  a  mean  intrigue.  His  salary 
as  dragoman  was  small,  and  his  needs  great.  He  therefore 
agreed  to  receive  a  pension  of  13,000  livres,  a  brevet  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  a  promise  of  a  safe  refuge  in  case  of  necessity  from 
the  king  of  France,  Louis  XV.  The  condition  on  which  the 
pension  was  granted  was  that  he  took  advantage  of  his  position 
as  an  Austrian  official  to  render  secret  services  to  France.  The 
only  excuses  to  be  made  for  him  are  that  such  hidden  arrange- 
ments were  not  uncommon  before  and  in  his  time,  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  never  did  render  France  any  real  service,  or 
betray  his  masters  at  Vienna.  Yet  the  terror  of  discovery 
disturbed  him  at  several  periods  of  his  life,  and  when  Louis  XV. 
died  in  1774  he  showed  a  strong  disposition  to  take  refuge  in 
France,  and  would  have  done  so  if  Louis  XVI.  would  have  given 
him  a  promise  of  employment.  His  pension  was  continued.  It 
seems  to  be  tolerably  certain  that  at  a  later  period  he  made  a  clean 
breast  to  the  emperor  Francis  11.  His  services  at  Constantinople 
were  approved  by  Prince  Kaunitz  (^.v.),  who  may  possibly  have 
been  informed  of  the  arrangement  with  the  French  secret  diplo- 
matic fund.  It  is  never  safe  to  decide  whether  these  treasons 
were  single  or  double.  When  Thugut  was  appointed  internuncio 
he  was  also  ennobled,  being  raised  to  the  Ritter stand.  After  1775 
he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  partly  on  diplomatic  service. 
In  1778  he  was  the  agent  through  whom  Maria  Theresa  entered 
into  direct  negotiations  with  Frederick  the  Great,  in  order  to 
stop  the  Bavarian  War,    In  1780  he  was  Austrian  envoy  in 
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Warsaw,  but  in  1783  he  applied  for  leave  and  satisfied  his 
hankering  after  France  by  living  for  four  years  in  Paris.  It 
was  in  this  time  that  his  savings,  made  during  his  years  of 
service  at  Constantinople,  by  means  which  would  probably  not 
bear  investigation,  were  invested  in  France.  Thugut  became 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  Revolution.  From 
1787  to  1789  he  was  minister  at  Naples,  and  showed  great  tact  in 
managing  the  queen,  Maria  Carolina,  a  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa. 
In  1790  he  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  to  Bucharest, 
nominally  as  commissioner  with  the  hospodar  of  Wallachia,  but 
in  reality  in  order  that  he  might  open  negotiations  for  peace  with 
the  Turks.  Until  1792  he  was  much  jn  France  and  Belgium, 
partly  as  a  diplomatic  agent,  but  largely  because  he  was  anxious 
to  rescue  his  investments,  which  were  ultimately  lost.  His 
personal  grievances -may  have  had  some  share  in  creating  the 
hatred  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Jacobins,  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  famous.  In  1792  he  was  associated  with  Mercy 
Argenteau,  formeriy  Austrian  ambassador  in  France,  as  diplo- 
matic agent  at  the  headquarters  of  the  allied  army.  The 
mismanagement  of  the  invasion  of  France  excited  his  anger.  He 
came  back  to  Vienna  to  report  the  facts  to  Francis  II.,  to  whom 
he  presented  a  statement  on  the  a7th  of  December.  On  the 
19th  of  January  1793  he  was  appointed  armte^iplomat  at  head- 
quarters, largely,  it  is  said,  by  the  intrigues  of  Philip  Cobenzl  and 
Spielmann,  who  wished  to  have  him  out  of  the  way.  But  he 
never  went,  for  at  this  time  Russia  and  Prussia  annexed  large 
parts  of  Poland.  Austria,  entangled  in  the  war  with  France, 
was  left  empty-handed  (see  Poland:  History).  Theemperor,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  ministers  who  had  not  prevented  this  mis^ 
fortune,  dismissed  them,  and  after  some  delay  Thugut  was  named 
'^  director  of  the  foreign  afiEairs  of  Austria  "  on  the  25th  of 
March  1793.  When  Prince  Kaunitz  died  in  the  following  year 
Thugut  was  appointed  to  ''  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
house,  court,  and  state  chancellor."  His  promotion  to  the 
foremost  place  in  the  Austrian  administration  met  with  much 
opposition,  and  is  known  to  have  been  largely  due  to  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa  of  Naples,  The  Austrian  government  was  by 
tradition  very  aristocratic.  The  empress  Maria  Theresa,  mother 
of  Francis  II.,  though  she  valued  the  services  of  Thugut,  had 
consented  with  reluctance  to  make  him  commander  of  the  order 
of  St  Stq>hen,  and  had  only  jrielded  to  the  urgent  requests  of 
Kaunitz  and  of  her  son  Joseph  II.  She  thought  the  promotion 
excessive  for  a  man  oi  his  plebeian  origin.  The  nobles,  who 
thought  that  the  great  offices  of  state  should  go  to  themselves, 
were  of  the  same  opinion.  Thugut,  who  had  a  large  fund  of 
vanity,  resented  their  insolence,  and  did  nothing  to  disarm  their 
hostility.  He  was  unmarried,  and  he  avoided  all  society.  In 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  took  counsel  with  nobody.  All  the 
confidential  work  of  his  department  was  done  by  himself  with 
the  help  of  two  clerks  he  could  trust,  and  he  took  all  important 
papers  directly  to  the  emperor,  keeping  no  copies  in  his  own  office. 
He  had  his  own  experience  to  teach  him  how  easy  it  was  to  bribe 
the  officials  of  Austria.  The  nobles,  who  regarded  themselves 
with  good  cause  as  the  supporters  of  the  Crown,  and  who  expected 
to  be  consulted,  resented  his  indifEerence  and  secrecy  as  the 
arrogance  of  an  upstart.  They  were  his  constant  enemies  and 
critics.  A  few  of  them  who  admired  his  abilities  supported  him 
on  personal  grounds,  but  with  these  exceptions  Thugut  had  no 
friends  in  Austria.  Out  of  it,  he  was  commonly  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  all  that  was  most  unscrupulous  and  self-seeking 
in  the  methods  of  the  Austrian  government.  He  had  inherited 
from  his  master  Prince  Kaunitz  the  firm  conviction  that  Prussia 
was  the  worst  enemy  of  Austria.  From  him,  too,  he  had  learnt 
that  the  first  duty  of  an  Austrian  minister  was  to  be  an  increaser 
of  the  empire,  even  at  the  expense  of  allies,  and  that  excuses  for 
annexation  were  to  be  made  when  they  could  not  be  found.  Hb 
hatred  of  France,  and  of  the  Revolution,  was  no  doubt  sincere. 
But  while  prepared  to  defend  Europe  from  French  aggression, 
it  was  with  the  implied  intention  that  Austria  should  be  rewarded 
for  her  exertions  by  increases  of  territory,  and  should  be  made  the 
absolute  mistress  of  Germany.  The  history  of  his  policy  from 
1793  to  1800  is  the  history  of  Europe.  The  conflicting  objects 
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which  he  kept  before  him,  resistance  to  French  aggression  on  the 
west,  and  to  Russian  and  Pnissian  aggressions  on  the  east,  and 
the  pursuit  of  more  territory  for  Austria,  compelled  him  to  divide 
his  exertions  and  his  forces.  Thus  in  1793-94  he  recalled 
troops  from  the  west  to  participate  in  a  partition  of  Poland, 
thereby  taking  pressure  off  France,  and  doing  much  to  smooth 
the  way  for  her  subsequent  victories.  Some  of  his  actions 
cannot  be  described  as  other  than  criminal.  He  was  certainly 
responsible  for  the  murderous  attack  on  the  French  envoys  at 
Rastadt  in  April  1799.  He  may  have  intended  that  they  should 
only  be  robbed,  but  he  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his 
agents.  So  again  he  has  to  answer  for  the  perverse  policy  of 
Austria  in  1799  when  Suvarov  {q.v)  and  the  Russians  were 
recalled  from  northern  Italy  for  no  visible  reason  except  that 
Austria  should  be  left  in  sole  possession  of  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  with  a  good  excuse  for  keeping  them.  The 
correspondence  of  Joseph  de  Maistre  shows  how  bitterly  the 
continental  alUes  of  Austria  resented  her  selfishness,  and  how 
firmly  they  were  persuaded  that  she  was  fighting  for  her  own 
hand.  That  Thugut  believed  that  he  was  doing  his  duty,  and 
that  he  was  carrying  on  the  traditional  policy  of  Austria,  may 
be  true.  Yet  his  methods  were  so  extreme,  and  his  attitude  so 
provocative  as  to  justify  the  judgment  passed  on  him  by  Kaunitz 
— ^namely,  that  he  required  the  control  of  a  strong  hand  if  good 
results  were  to  be  obtained  from  his  ability.  After  the  defeats 
of  Austria  in  Italy  in  1 796-97  and  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio, 
it  became  a  fixed  object  with  the  French,  and  with  a  growing 
party  in  Austria  who  held  him  responsible  for  the  disasters  of 
the  war,  to  secure  the  removal  of  Thugut.  He  found  no  support, 
except  from  the  British  government,  which  considered  him  as  a 
sure  ally  and  had  great  influence  at  Vienna  as  pa3rmaster  of 
subsidies.  The  death  of  the  empress  Catherine  of  Russia 
deprived  him  of  a  friend  at  court.    During  the  campaigns  of 

1799  and  1800  Thugut  was  the  advocate  6f  war  "  to  the  knife." 
At  the  end  he  was  kept  in  office  only  by  the  vigorous  support  of 
England.    The  battle  of  Hohenlinden  on  the  3rd  of  December 

1800  made  his  position  untenable.  He  retired  from  public  life, 
and  left  Vienna  for  Pressburg  on  the  27th  of  March  1801.  At 
a  later  period  he  returned  to  Vienna  and  lived  quietly  on  a 
pension  of  7000  florins  till  his  death  on  the  28th  of  May  1818.  In 
personal  appearance  Thugut  is  described  as  looking  like  "  a 
faunish  Mephistopheles,"  a  favourite  of  Louis  XI.,  an  Italian 
tyrant  of  the  worst  type,  and  by  the  prince  de  Ligne  as  what 
Henry  IV.  of  France  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  king  of  the 
Jews,  and  if  his  mouth  had  worn  a  constant  expression  of  deri- 
sion, hate  and  malignity.  The  only  known  portrait  of  him 
appears  to  bear  out  these  unpleasant  descriptions. 

See  A.  von  Vivenot,  Thugut  und  sein  poUtisches  System,  a  strong 
defence  of  his  policy  in  1793-1794  (Vienna,  1870);  and  Quellen  2. 
Geschichte  d,  deutscken  Kaiserpolitik  Oestfitreichs  wahrend  d,  franzos, 
RevoliUumS'Krieg  (Vienna,  1873-1885). 

THUIN,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  that  part  of  the  province  of 
Hainaut  called  "  entre  Sambre  et  Meuse."  Pop.  (1904)*  6198. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Sambre  about  9  m.  S.W.  of  Charleroi.  The 
old  part  of  the  town,  which  dates  back  to  the  loth  century, 
occupies  a  narrow  promontory  between  the  Sambre  and  a  small 
stream  called  the  Bieamelle.  The  ruined  tower  called  after  him 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  fortress  constructed  by  Bishop  Notger 
of  Li^ge.  It  was  successfuUy  defended  against  the  Normans 
and  long  afterwards  against  the  French  under  Marshal  de  Lorges 
in  1654.  Although  the  town  itself  retains  something  of  its 
medieval  appearance  it  is  the  centre  of  a  great  manufacturing 
and  mining  district,  the  banks  of  the  Sambre  being  lined  with 
factories  and  coal-yards, 

THULB,  the  Greek  and  Roman  name  for  the  most  northerly 
known  land  in  the  north  Atlantic.  The  first  to  use  the  name  was 
the  Greek  navigator  Pytheas  (about  300  B.C.  probably).  He 
calls  it  the  most  northerly  of  the  British  Isles  and  says  that  he 
reached  it  after  six  days'  sail  from  Britain:  it  was  inhabited,  but 
produced  little;  com  grew  there  sparingly  and  ripened  ill;  in 
summer  the  nights  were  long  and  bright.  This  account  of  his 
travels  is  lost  save  for  fragments,  and  the  few  surviving  fragments 
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do  not  detennine  where  his  Thule  was,  but  Mtillenhoff  is  probably 
right  in  thinking  it  was  the  Shetlands.  The  Faeroes,  Iceland  and 
Norway  have  also  been  suggested,  but  are  for  various  reasons 
much  less  likely.  After  Pytheas,  the  name  is  used  loosely  for 
the  farthest  north.  Thus  Agricola's  fleet  in  a.d.  84  sailing  up  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland  is  said  to  have  espied  but  not  to  have 
reached  Thule  ("dispecU  est  Thule")  but  the  phrase  is  merely 
literary.  The  actual  point  meant  may  be  the  Orkneys  or  the 
Shetlands,  or  even  some  fragment  of  Scotland  seen  across  the 
water.  In  some  later  writers  (Procopius,  &c.)  Thule  seems  some- 
times used  to  denote  Scandinavia.  The  phrase  "  ultima  Thule  " 
is  commonly  used  to  describe  the  farthest  limit  possible. 

(F.  J.  H.) 
THttMMEL,  MORITZ  AUGUST  VON  (1738-1817),  German 
humorist  and  satirical  author,  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  May  1738 
at  Schonefeld  near  Leipzig.  Educated  at  Rossleben  and  the 
university  of  Leipzig,  where  he  studied  law,  he  held  from  1761 
till  1783  various  offices  in  the  ducal  court  of  Saxe-Coburg,  where 
he  became  privy  councillor  and  minister  of  state.  He  retired  in 
1 783  and  died  at  Ccburg  on  the  26th  of  October  181 7.  He  wrote 
a  comic  prose  epic,  WUhelmine,  oder  der  vermdhlte  Pedant  (1764); 
and  Die  Inoculation  der  Liebe  (1771),  a  tale  in  verse.  His  most 
famous  work  is  his  Reise  in  die  mitUiglichen  Provinzen  von 
Frankreich  im  Jahre  J785-1786  (1791-1805),  a  "  sentimental 
journey  "  in  ten  volumes,  in  which  the  influence  of  Wieland 
is  unmistakable.  Schiller,  who  found  this  work  wanting  in 
aesthetic  dignity,  yet  allowed  that  the  keen  knowledge  of  men 
and  things  it  displays  makes  it  a  valuable  contribution  to 
literature.    Thttmmers  other  writings  are  unimportant. 

His  collected  works  were  published  at  Leipzig  in  six  volumes 
(1812),  and  again  in  1820  (7  vols.),  with  a  biography  by  J.  E.  von 
Gruner.  The  most  recent  edition  is  that  of  1855  (8  vols.).  See 
also  F.  Bobertag,  Erzdhlende  Prosa  der  klassischen  Periode  vol.  i. 
(Kurschner's  Deutsche  NationaUiteratur.  vol.  cxxxvi.,  1886).  WUhet- 
mine  has  also  been  edited  by  R.  Rosenbaum  (1894). 

THUN  (Fr.  Thoune),  a  picturesque  little  town  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Bern,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Aar,  just  as  it  issues 
from  the  Lake  of  Thun,  and  by  rail  19  m.  S.E.  of  Bern,  or  17 J  m. 
N.W.  of  Interlaken.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Bernese  Oberiand, 
the  snowy  peaks  of  which  are  well  seen  from  it.  It  has  6030 
inhabitants,  mostly  German-speaking  and  Protestants,  The 
18th-century  parish  church  and  the  15th-century  castle  rise  in 
a  striking  fashion  above  the  town,  in  the  chief  street  of  which 
are  arcades  (locally  called  Lauben)  as  in  Bern.  There  is  a 
museum  in  the  tower  of  the  castle,  while  in  and  near  the  town 
(in  the  Heimberg  valley)  are  several  potteries  of  local  ware. 
From  its  local  lords  it  passed  by  11 27  to  the  house  of  Zahringen, 
and  on  its  extinction  (1218)  to  the  counts  of  Kyburg.  The 
heiress  of  that  family  brought  Thim  (and  Burgdorf)  in  1273  to 
the  cadet  or  Laufenburg  line  of  the  Habsburg  family,  her  mother 
having  (1264)  granted  the  town  a  charter  of  liberties  that  con- 
firmed an  earlier  grant  of  1256.  In  1375  the  town  was  mort- 
gaged to  Bern,  to  which  it  was  sold  outright  in  1384.  From 
1798  to  1802  Thun  was  the  capital  of  the  canton  Oberiand  of  the 
Helvetic  Republic.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

THUN,  LAKE  OF,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Bern,  the  second 
lake  (the  first  being  that  of  Brienz)  into  which  the  river  Aar  (q.v.) 
expands.  It  lies  in  a  deep  hollow  between  (N.W.)  the  town  of 
Thun  (q.v.)  and  (E.)  the  plain  on  which  Interlaken  (q.v.)  is  built 
between  this  lake  and  that  of  Brienz.  It  is  ii^  m.  in  length, 
2  m.  in  width,  and  its  maximum  depth  is  712  ft.,  while  its  area 
is  i8i  sq.  m.,  and  its  surface  is  1837  ft.  above  sea-level.  Most 
splendid  views  of  the  great  snowy  peaks  of  the  Bernese  Ober- 
iand range  are  obtained  from  the  lake,  while  the  beauty  of  its 
shores  renders  it  a  formidable  rival  in  point  of  picturesqueness 
to  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  Its  chief  feeder  is  the  Kander  (swollen 
shortly  before  by  the  Simrae),  which  in  17 14  was  diverted  by  a 
canal  into  the  lake  (south-western  end).  On  or  above  the  south- 
western shore  (along  which  runs  the  railway  from  Thun  to  Inter- 
laken, 17 J  m.)  are  Spiez  (a  picturesque  village  with  an  ancient 
castle,  and  the  starting-point  of  railways  towards  the  Gemmi 
and  Montreux)  and  Aeschi  (admirably  situated  on  a  high  ridge). 
On   the  other  shore  of   the  lake  are '  Oberhofen  and  Gunten 


(above  which  is  Sigriswil),  and  Merligen,  while  above  the  lake, 
near  its  east  end,  are  the  wooded  heights  of  St  Beatenberg, 
well  known  to  summer  visitors.  The  first  steamer  was  placed 
on  the  lake  in  1835.  (W.  A.  b:  C.) 

THUNBERG,  KARL  PETER  (1743-1828),  Swedish  naturalist, 
was  bom  at  Jonkoping  on  the  nth  of  November  1743,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus  at  the  university  of  Upsala.  After 
graduating  in  medicine  there  in  1770  he  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment as  surgeon  in  the  Dutch  East  India  Company ^  and  sailed 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1772.  He  spent  three  years  there, 
and  then  went  to  Japan,  where  he  remained  till  1778,  engaged 
in  making  collections  of  plants.  On  his  return  in  1779  he  visited 
England,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
In  1781  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  botany  at  Upsala, 
and  he  succeeded  the  yoimger  Linnaeus  as  professor  of  botany 
in  1784.  He  published  his  Flora  japonica  in  1784,  and  in  1788 
he  began  to  publish  his  travels.  He  completed  his  Prodomus 
plantarum  in  1800,  his  Icones  plantarum  japonicarum  in  1805, 
and  his  Flora  capensis  in  1813.  He  published  nimierous 
memoirs  in  the  transactions  of  many  Swedish  and  other  scientific 
societies,  of  sixty-six  of  which  he  was  an  honorary  member. 
He  died  near  Upsala  on  the  8th  of  August  1828.  A  genus  of 
tropical  plants  (Thunbergia),  of  the  natural  order  Acanthaceae^ 
which  are  cultivated  as  evergrera  climbers,  is  named  after 
him. 

THUNDER,  the  noise  which  accompanies  or  follows  a  fiash 
of  lightning,  due  to  the  disturbance  of  air  by  a  discharge  of 
electricity  (see  Lightning;  Atmospheric  Electricity  and 
Meteorology).  The  Old  English  word  is  bunart  also  the  name 
of  the  Scandinavian  god  Thor  (g.r.),  which  is  cognate  with  Dutch 
donder,  German  Donner.  The  root  is  than,-  Indo-European  tan-, 
cf.  Latin  tonare,  tonitru.  This  root  is  apparently  another  form 
of  stan-y  as  in  Skr.  stony  to  sound,  thunder^  Gr.  trrkPHV,  to 
groan,  Eng.  "  stun." 

THUN-HOHENSTEIN.  The  family  of  Thun-HohensteiD, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  Austrian  nobility,  which  has  for 
more  than  200  years  settled  at  Tetschen,  in  Bohemia,  has  given 
several  distinguished  members  to  the  Austrian  public  service. 
Of  the  three  sons  of  Count  Franz,  the  eldest,  Friedrich  (1810- 
1881),  entered  the  diplomatic  service;  after  holding  other  posts 
he  was  in  1850  appointed  president  of  the  restored  German  Diet 
at  Frankfort,  where  he  represented  the  anti-Prussian  policy  of 
Schwarzenbeig,  and  often  came  into  conflict  with  Bismarck, 
who  was  Prussian  envoy.  He  was  afterwards  ambassador 
at  Berlin  and  St  Petersburg.  After  his  retirement  from  the 
public  service  in  1863  he  supported  in  the  Bohemian  Landtag 
and  the  Austrian  Reichsrat  the  federal  policy  of  his  brother  Leo. 
In  1879  he  was  made  hereditary  member  of  the  Upper  House. 
In  this  position  he  was  on  his  death,  on  the  24th  of  September 
1881,  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Franz  Anton  (b.  r847). 
Like  the  rest  of  his  family,  he  belonged  to  the  Federalist  party, 
and  his  appointment  in  1889  as  governor  of  Bohemia  was  the 
cause  of  grave  dissatisfacrion  to  the  German  Austrians.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  negotiation  of  1890  for  the  Bohemian 
settlement,  but  the  elections  of  1891,  in  which  the  young  Czechs 
who  were  opposed  to  the  feudal  party  gained  a  decisive  victory, 
made  his  posirion  a  very  difficult  one.  Contrary  to  expectation, 
he  showed  great  energy  in  suppressing  disorder;  but  after  the 
proclamation  of  a  state  of  siege  his  position  became  untenable, 
and  in  1895  he  had  to  resign.  On  the  resignation  of  Badeni  in 
1898  he  was  made  minister  president,  an  office  which  he  held 
for  little  more  than  a  year,  for,  though  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
to  a  conclusion  the  negptiations  with  Hungary,  the  support  he 
gave  to  the  Czechs  and  Slovenians  mcreased  the  opposition  of 
the  Germans  to  such  a  degree  that  parliamentary  government 
became  impossible,  and  at  the  end  of  1899  he  was  dismissed. 

The  third  son  of  Count  Franz,  Leopold  or  Leo  (1811-1888), 
was  one  of  the  leading  Austrian  statesmen.  After  studying  at  the 
university  of  Prague  he  travelled  through  Europe,  And  among 
other  countries  he  visited  England,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  James  Hope  (afterwards  Hope-Scott)  and  other  leaders 
of  the  Tractarian  party.    He  was  much  affected  by  the  romantic 
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movement  smd  the  Ultramontane  revival,  and  after  his  return 
home  interested  himself  greatly  in  the  revival  of  Czech  language 
and  literature  and  the  growth  of  the  Bohemian  national  feeling. 
He  formed  a  personal  friendship  with  Palacky  and  others  of 
the  Czech  leaders;  he  helped  in  the  foundation  of  schools  in 
which  Czech  should  be  taught,  and  set  himself  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  language.  He  was  also  interested  in  prison 
reform,  on  which  he  wrote,  and  other  philanthropic  work.  After 
serving  under  Stadion  in  Galicia,  he  was  in  1848,  after  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution,  appointed  president  of  the  administra- 
tion and  acting  Stadthalter  in  Bohemia.  He  had  scarcely 
entered  on  his  duties  when  the  rebellion  of  June  broke  out  in 
Prague.  In  order  to  avoid  bloodshed,  he  went  down  to  the  in- 
surgents on  the  barricade,  but  was  seized  by  them,  imprisoned, 
and  for  some  time  his  life  was  in  danger.  On  his  release  he 
vigorously  supported  WindischgrUtz,  who  was  in  command  Of 
the  troops,  in  the  restoration  of  order,  but  thereby  lost  his 
popularity  and  was  superseded.  He  still  defended  the  Bohemian 
national  movement,  and  in  one  of  his  writings  laid  down  the 
principle  that  nationality  was  one  of  the  interests  outside  the 
control  of  the  state.  Notwithstanding  this,  in  1849  he  accepted 
the  office  of  minister  of  religion  and  education,  which  he  held  in 
i860  under  the  autocratic  and  centralizing  administration  of 
Schwarzenberg  and  Bach.  At  first  he  threw  himself  with  great 
energy  into  the  task  of  building  up  an  adequate  system  of  schools. 
He  summoned  experienced  teachers,  Protestant  as  well  as 
Catholic,  from  Germany,  established  middle  and  higher  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  superseded  the  antiquated  textbooks 
and  methods  of  instruction,  £Cnd  encouraged  the  formation  of 
learned  societies  and  the  growth  of  a  professional  spirit  and 
independence  among  the  teachers.  It  is  noticeable  that  at  this 
time  he  insisted  on  the  use  of  German  in  aU  schoob  of  higher 
education.  As  minister  of  religion  he  was  to  a  certain  extent 
responsible  for  the  concordat  which  again  subjected  the  schools 
to  the  control  of  the  Church:  to  a  certain  extent  he  thereby 
undid  some  of  his  work  for  the  extension  of  education,  and  it  was 
of  him  that  Grillparzar  said,  "  I  have  to  announce  a  suicide. 
The  minister  of  religion  has  murdered  the  minister  of  education." 
But  during  his  administration  the  influence  of  the  church  over 
the  schools  was  reaHy  much  less  than,  by  the  theory  of  the  con- 
cordat, it  would  hate  appeared  to  be.  The  crisis  of  i860,  by 
which  the  ofl&ce  he  held  was  abolished,  was  the  end  of  his  official 
career;  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  very  prominent  as  the 
leader  of  the  Federalist  party  in  Bohemia.  His  high  social 
position,  his  influence  at  court,  his  character,  as  well  as  his 
undoubted  abilities  and  learning,  not  often  in  Austria  found  in  a 
man  of  his  rank,  gave  him  great  influence.  He  supported  the 
claims  of  Bohemia  to  a  full  autonomy;  he  strongly  attacked 
both  the  February  constitution  and  the  Ausgleich  with  Hungary; 
what  he  desired  was  a  common  parliament  for  the  whole  empire 
based  on  a  settlement  with  each  one  of  the  territories.  With 
the  old  Czechs  he  refused  to  recognise  the  constitution  of  1867; 
he  helped  to  draft  the  declaration  of  1868  and  the  fundamental 
articles  of  187 1,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  negotiations 
during  the  ministry  of  Potocki  and  Hohenwart.  In  order  to 
found  a  strong  Conservative  party  he  established  a  paper,  the 
Vaterland,  which  was  the  organ  of  the  Clerical  and  Federalist 
party.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  protested  against  the 
ecclesiastical  legislation  of  1867  and  1873.  He  married  in  1847 
the  countess  Cl^m-Martinic,  but  there  was  no  issue  of  the 
marriage.    He  died  in  Vienna  on  the  17th  of  December  1888. 

See  the  very  full  article  by  Frankfurter  in  the  AUgemeine  deutsche 
Biographic,  which  supersedes  his  earlier  biography.      (J.  W.  He,) 

THURET,  GUSTAVE  ADOLPHE  (1817-1875),  French  botanist, 
was  born  in  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  May  181 7.  He  came  of  an  old 
Huguenot  family,  which  had  sought  refuge  for  a  time  in  Holland 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  A  trace  of 
Dutch  influence  still  persists  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  family 
name  in  which  the  final  /  is  sounded.  Thuret's  mother 
was  brought  up  in  England;  English  was  the  first  language  that 
he  learnt,  and  he  appears  to  have  retained  strong  sympathies 
with  Great  Britain  throughout  life.    As  a  yoimg  man  he  studied 


for  the  law;  in  his  leisure  time  he  was  an  ardent  musician,  and 
it  was  from  a  musical  friend,  de  ViUers,  that  he  received,  in  1837, 
his  first  initiation  into  botany.  Beginning  simply  as  a  collector, 
he  soon  came  under  the  influence  of  Joseph  Decaisne  (1809-1882), 
whose  pupO  he  became.  It  was  Decaisne  who  first  encouraged 
him  to  undertake  those  algological  studies  which  were  to  become 
the  chief  work  of  his  life.  Thiuret  twice  visited  Constantinople 
in  company  with  the  French  ambassador,  M.  de  Pontois,  and 
was  for  a  time  attach^  to  the  French  embassy  there.  His 
diplomatic  career,  though  of  short  duration,  gave  him  a  valuable 
opportunity  of  studying  the  Oriental  flora.  After  travelling  in 
Syria  and  Egypt  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  he  returned  to  France. 
Giving  up  his  intention  of  entering  the  dvil  service,  he  retired 
to  his  father's  country  house  at  Rentilly,  and  thenceforth  devoted 
himself  to  scientific  research.  He  had  already,  in  1840,  published 
hi^  first  scientific  paper,  ^'  Notes  sur  Panth^e  de  Chora  et  les 
animalcules  qu'elle  renferme,"  in  which  he  first  accurately 
described  the  organs  of  motion  of  the  **  animalcules  ''  or  sperm- 
atozoids  of  these  plants.  He  continued  his  studies  of  the  zoos- 
pores and  male  cells  of  Algae  and  other  Cryptogams,  and  our 
exact  knowledge  of  these  remarkable  motile  stages  in  vegetable 
life  is  largely  due  to  his  labours.  He  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
time,  up  to  1857,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  France,  assiduously 
observing  the  maiine  Algae  in  their  natural  habitat  and  at  all 
seasons.  In  conjimction  with  his  friend  £douard  Bomet, 
he  became  the  recognized  authority  on  this  important  group 
of  plants,  of  which  the  two  colleagues  acquired  an  unrivalled 
knowledge.  Their  work,  while  remarkable  for  taxonomic 
accuracy,  was  more  especially  concentrated  on  the  natural 
history,  development  and  modes  of  reproduction  of  the 
plants  investigated.  The  discovery  of  sexual  reproduction  in 
seaweeds  is  almost  wholly  the  work  of  these  two  men.  The 
researches  on  the  fecundation  of  the  Fucaceae  were  published 
by  Thuret  Jn  1853  and  1855;  the  complicated  and  difficult 
question  of  ,the  sexual  reproduction  in  Floridae  was  solved  by 
the  joint  work  of  Thuret  and  Bomet  (1867).  These  great  dis- 
coveries— o£  far-reaching  biological  significance — stand  out  as 
the  chief,  but  every  group  of  marine  Algae  was  elucidated  by 
the  researches  of  Thuret  and  his  colleague.  There  are  few 
scientific  authors  whose  work  has  so  completely  stood  the 
test  of  subsequent  investigation  and  criticism.  Thuret's  style 
in  expounding  his  results  was  singularly  clear  and  concise;  he 
was  a  man  of  wide  education,  and  possessed  the  power  of  express- 
ing his  ideas  with  literary  skill.  Unfortimately,  much  of  his 
best  work  remained  unpublished  during  his  life.  A  portion 
of  the  material  accumulated  by  himself  and  his  colleague  was 
embodied  in  two  magnificent  works  published  after  his  death — 
the  Notes  algologiques  (1876-1880),  and  the  still  finer  Etudes 
phycologiques  (1878).  These  volumes,  as  weD  as  earUer  memoirs, 
are  illustrated  by  drawings  of  unequalled  accuracy  and  beauty 
from  the  hand  of  the  artist  Riocreux,  whom  Thuret  employed. 
In  1857  Thuret  removed  to  Antibes  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
where,  on  a  once  barren  promontory,  he  established  a  botanic 
garden  which  became  famous  throughout  the  scientific  world. 
Since  his  death  the  Antibes  establishment  has  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  botanical  workers  as  an  institute  for  research. 
Thuret  died  suddenly,  while  on  a  visit  to  Nice,  on  the  loth  of 
May  1875,  when  he  had  scarcely  completed  his  fifty-eighth  year. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  who  devoted  his  money 
as  freely  as  his  time  and  labour  to  the  advancement  of  science, 
but  his  high  reputation  rests  on  the  brilliancy  of  his  personal 
investigations. 

The  best  and  fullest  account  of  Thuret's  career  is  that  by  his 
friend  and  fellow  worker  Bomet,  published  in  the  Annates  des 
sciences  natureUes  for  1876.  An  Ei^lish  notice  of  his  life,  by 
Professor  W.  G.  Farlow,  will  be  foui^  in  the  Journal  of  Botany 
for  the  same  year.  (D.  H.  S.) 

THURGAU  (Fr.  Thurgovie),  one  of  the  cantons  of  north- 
eastern Switzerland,  bordering  on  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the 
Rhine  as  it  issues  from  that  lake.  Its  total  area  is  390*4  sq.  m., 
of  which  326-9  sq.  m.  are  reckoned  as  "  productive  "  (forests  cover- 
ing 69'3  sq.  m.  and  vineyards  4*4  sq;m.) ;  of  the  "  unproductive  " 
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portion  most  (59}  sq.  m.)  consists  of  the  cantonal  share  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance.  The  canton  is  partly  made  up  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Thur  (which  rises  in  the 
Toggenburg),  with  its  affluent  the  Murg,  and  partly  of  the 
level  stretch  along  the  west  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  and 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Low  ranges  of  wooded  hills  separate 
the  lake  from  the  Thur  valley  and  the  latter  from  that  of  the 
Murg,  as  well  as  from  the  cantons  of  Zurich  ajid  of  St  Gall, 
the  highest  point  in  the  canton  being  situated  at  its  southern 
extremity,  and  forming  the  northern  slope  (3271  ft.)  of  the 
Hornli  (3727  ft.),  itself  wholly  in  Ztirich.  The  small  outlying 
district  of  Horn  is  an  "  enclave  "  in  the  canton  of  St  Gall,  because 
it  was  acquired  in  1463  by  the  bishop  of  Constance,  who  incor- 
porated it  with  the  bailiwick  of  Arbon,  the  fate  of  which  it  has 
followed.  In  1798  the  lower  portion  of  the  Stammheim  glen 
was  given  to  Ztirich,  as  well  as  the  Diessenhofen  region  to  Scha£[- 
hausen,  but  the  latter  region  came  back  to  Thurgau  in  1800. 
The  main  railway  line  from  Winterthur  to  Romanshorn  (with 
a  branch  to  St  Gall)  runs  right  through  the  canton,  while  on  its 
north  edge  is  the  direct  line  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
from  Constance  to  Schaffhausen.  A  network  of  well-made 
roads  traverses  the  canton  in  every  direction,  some  of  them  being 
now  served  by  public  motor  cars.  It  is  a  prosperous  region, 
the  population  being  mainly  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  in 
cotton-spinning,  which  is  often  combined  with  it  at  home.  The 
orchards  are  so  splendid  that  Thurgau  has  been  called  "  the 
garden  of  Helvetia."  The  vin^ards  produce  a  number  of 
highly  esteemed  wines  (the  best  known  is  the  red  Bachtobler), 
which  are  said  to  retain  their  strength  for  eight  or  ten  years, 
this  being  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  east  wind  to  which 
the  vines  are  much  exposed.  In  1900  the  population  was  1 13 , 2  2  x , 
of  whom  110,845  were  German-speaking,  1867  Italian-speaking 
and  332  French-speaking,  while  there  were  77,210  Protestants, 
35,824  Romanists  and  113  Jews.  Its  capital  is  Frauenfeld 
(g.v.),  while  other  important  places  are  Arbon  (pop,  5677)^ 
Kreuzlingen  (4732),  practically  a  suburb  of  Constance,  and 
Romanshorn  (g.v.),  the  chief  port  of  the  canton  on  the  Lake  of 
Constance.  Till  18 14  it  was  in  the  diocese  of  Constance,  and 
since  1828  in  that  of  Basel.  The  canton  is  divided  into  eight 
administrative  districts,  which  comprise  212  communes.  In 
1869  the  very  advanced  existing  constitution  was  adopted, 
by  which  the  "  initiative  "  (or  right  of  2500  electors  to  compel 
the  cantonal  assembly  to  take  any  subject  into  consideration), 
and  the  "  obligatory  referendum,"  taking  place  twice  a  year 
(by  which  all  laws  passed  by  the  cantonal  assembly,  and  all 
financial  resolutions  involving  a  capital  expenditure  of  50,000 
francs  or  an  annual  one  of  10,000,  must  be  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote),  were  introduced.  The  cantonal  government  consists 
of  a  legislative  assembly  or  Grossval  (one  member  to  every 
250  electors,  or  fraction  over  125)  and  a  Regierungsvai  or  execu- 
tive council  of  five  members,  both  elected  directly  by  the  people 
and  holding  office  for  three  years;  5000  electors  can  at  any 
time  call  for  a  popular  vote  on  the  question  of  the  dismissal 
of  either  one  or  the  other.  Further,  to  show  the  very  democratic 
character  of  the  (1869)  constitution,  it  may  be  added  that 
members  of  both  houses  of  the  Federal  assembly  are  in  Thurgau 
elected  direct  by.  the  people,  and  hold  office  for  three  years. 
The  "  commimcs  "  in  Thurgau  are  of  no  less  than  eleven  or  twelve 
varieties.  The  division  of  the  lands,  &c.,  of  the  old  "  burgher 
communes  "  between  them  and  the  new  communes,  consisting 
of  all  residents  (with  whom  political  power  rests),  was  carried 
out  (1872)  in  aU  the  212  communes;  but  there  are  still  38  gilds 
or  corporations  with  special  rights  over  certain  forests,  &c. 
The  Thurgau  originally  took  in  all  the  country,  roughly 
speaking,  between  the  Reuss,  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  the  Rhine 
and  the  Lake  of  Constance;  but  many  smaller  districts 
(ZUrichgau,  Toggenburg,  Appenzell,  St  Gall)  were  gradually 
carved  out  of  it,  and  the  county  was  reduced  to  about 
the  size  of  the  present  canton  when  in  1264  it  passed 
by  the  gift  of  the  last  count  of  Kybuig  to  his  nephew 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg, '  chosen  emperor  in  1273.  In  1415 
the   count,    Duke    Frederick    of   Austria  (a  Habsburg),  was 


put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  by  the  emperor  Sigismund  for 
having  aided  Pope  John  XXIIL  to  escape  from  Constance, 
and  the  county  was  overrun,  Sigismimd  in  141 7  mortgaging 
to  the  city  of  Constance  the  appeUate  jurisdiction  in  aU  civil 
and  criminal  matters  ("  Landgericht "  and  "  Blutbann  ")  arising 
within  the  county,  which  he  had  declared  to  be  forfeited  in 
consequence  of  Frederick's  conduct.  In  1460  some  of  the 
Confederates,  now  becoming  very  eager  for  conquests,  overran 
and  seized  the  county.  Winterthur  was  saved,  but  in  1461 
Frederick's  son,  Duke  Sigismimd,  had  perforce  to  cede  the 
coimty  to  the  Confederates.  Henceforth  it  was  ruled  as  a 
"  subject  district "  by  seven  members  of  the  League — Bern 
occupied  in  the  west,  not  being  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment till  1712,  after  one  of  the  wars  of  religion.  It  was  only 
in  1499  that  the  Confederation  (then  consisting  of  ten  members) 
obtained  from  the  emperor  (the  claims  of  Constance  being  passed 
over  in  silence)  the  supreme  ji|risdiction,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  duke  of  Milan,  but  there  were  still  103  minor  jurisdictions 
belonging  to  various  lords  spiritual  (particularly  the  bishop 
of  Constance,  the  abbot  of  St  Gall  and  the  abbot  of  Reichenau) 
and  temporal,  which  went  on  till  1798  and  greatly  limited  the 
power  of  the  Confederates.  Thurgau  had  hoped,  but  in  vain, 
to  be  admitted  in  1499  a  full  member  of  the  Confederation. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  many  pf  the  inhabitants 
became  Protestants,  and  bitter  quarrels  ensued  between  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  (the  latter  having  a  large  majority) 
members  of  the  Confederation  who  had  rights  over  Thurgau, 
with  regard  to  the  toleration  of  the  new  doctrines  in  the  "  subject 
districts "  such  as  Thurgau.  By  the  first  peace  of  Kappel 
(1529)  the  majority  in  each  "  commime  "  was  to  settle  the  religion 
of  that  "commune,"  but  by  the  second  (1531, after  Zwingli's 
death)  both  religions  were  to  be  allowed  side  by  side  in  each 
"  commune."  Thiurgau  thus  became  a  "  canton  of  parity," 
as  it  is  to  this  day.  Its  riders,  however,  continued  to  watch 
each  other  very  closely,  and  Kilian  Kessehring,  one  of  the  chief 
military  commanders  in  Thurgau,  was  in  1633,  on  suspicion 
of  having  connived  at  the  advance  of  the  Swedes  through 
Thurgau  on  Constance,  seized  by  the  Catholic  cantons  and  severely 
punished.  In  1798  Thurgau  became  free,  and  was  one  of  the 
nineteen  cantons  of  the  Helvetic  zepublic,  being  formally  received 
(like  the  other  "  subject  lands  ")  as  a  full  member  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  in  1803  by,^the  Act  of  Mediation.  It  was  one  of 
the  very  first  cantons  to  revise,  in  1830,  after  the  July  revolution 
in  Paris,  its  constitution  in  a  very  liberal  sense,  and  in  183 1 
proposed  a  revision  of  the  Federal  Pact  of  1815,  This  failed, 
but  the  new  Federal  constitutions  of  1848  (of  which  one  of  the 
two  drafters  was  Kern  of  Thurgau)  and  1874  were  approved  by 
very  large  majorities.  In  1848  almost  all  of  the  convents  in 
the  canton  were  suppressed,  one  only  (that  of  the  Dominican 
nuns  at  St  Katharinenthal)  surviving  till  extinguished  in  1869 
by  the  new  cantonal  constitution,  which  also  forbade  the  erection 
of  any  new  religious  houses.  In  1849  the  cantonal  constitution 
was  revised  and  the  veto  introduced,  by  which  the  people  might 
reject  a  bill  passed  by  the  cantonal  assembly.  The  castle 
(modem)  of  Arenenberg,  above  the  western  arm  of  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  belonged  to  the  Napoleonic  family  from  1817  to 
1843,  and  was  repurchased  by  them  in  1855.  It  contains  many 
relics  of  Napoleon  IIL,  whose  widow,  the  ex-empress  £ug6nie, 
in  1906  presented  it  (with  provision  for  annual  masses  in  the 
chapel)  to  the  canton  of  Thurgau,  which  has  converted  it  into 
an  agricultural  college. 

Authorities. — Beitrdge(Tkurg.)zur  vaterldnd.  Ce$ckichU(puh\ished 
by  the  Cantonal  Hist.  Soc. ;  from  186 1) ;  J.  Hllberlin,  Gesch.  d.  KanL 
ThurgaUyi798-i84Q{iS22) ;  and  DerKatU.  Thurgau,j84Q^i86g  (1876) ; 
H.  Hasentratz,  Die  Landgrafschafl  vor  der  Revolution  von  i^gS 
(Frawenfeld,  1908) ;  K.  Kuhn,  Tkurgaoia  sacra  (3  vols,  in  5 


1869-1883);  J.  A.  Pupikofer,  Der  Kanton  Thurgau  (St  Gall  and 
Bern,  1835);  and  Geschichte  des  Tkurgaus  (to  1830;  2nd  ed.,  3  vols., 
I884-1889);  J.  R.   Rahn,  Die  miUetdlt,  Kunstdenkmaler  d.   Cant. 


Thurgau  (1899) ;  "  Thurgauische  Rechtsquellen,"  in  the  Zeitschriftf. 
schweiz.  Recht  (1852),  vol.  i,  W.A.  B.  C.) 

THURIBLE  (Lat.  thuribulum  or  iuribuluniy  thus  or  tus,  incense, 
Gr.  0v6Sf  from  dvktv,  to  ojffer  a  burnt  sacrifice,  cf,  Skr.  dk&ma 
and  Lat.  fumus,  smoke),  the  ecclesiastical  term  for  a  censer,  a 
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portable  vessel  in  which  burning  incense  (q,v»)  can  be  carried. 
The  censer,  to  use  the  more  general  term,  is  a  vessel  which  con- 
tains burning  charcoal  on  which  the  aromatic  substances  to  be 
burned  are  sprinkled.  The  early  Jewish  portable  cenaer  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  bowl  with  a  handle,  resembling  a  ladle. 
A  similar  form  was  used  by  the  ancient  £g3rptian$  long  prior 
to  the  Jewish  use.  There  are  very  numerous  representations 
on  the  monuments;  in  some  the  censer  appears  as  a  smaU  cup 
or  bowl  hdd  by  a  human  hand  to  which  a  long  handle  is  attached 
on  which  is  a  small  box  to  hold  the  incense.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  censers  (Ovfuarfipiov  and  turUndum  or  thuribulum)  are 
of  quite  different  shape.  They  are  small  portable  braziers 
(foculi)  of  bronze  or  sometimes  of  silver  and  of  highly  ornate 
design.  One  t3rpe  took  the  form  of  a  candelabrum  with  a  small 
fiat  brazier  on  the  top.  They  were  carried  in  processions  and 
were  lifted  by  cords.  Terra  cotta  censers  have  also  been  found 
of  a  similar  shape.  The  censers  or  thuribles  in  Christian  usage 
have  been  specially  adapted  to  be  swung,  though  there  are 
in  existence  many  early  specimens  of  heavy  weight  and  made 
of  gold  or  silver  which  were  obviously  not  meant  to  be  used 
in  this  way  and  have  handles  and  not  chains.  The  thurible,  the 
proper  ecclesiastical  term  for  the  vessel  in  the  Western  Church, 
is  usually  spherical  in  form,  though  often  square  or  polygonal, 
containing  a  small  receptacle  for  the  charcoal  and  covered  by 
a  perforated  lid;  it  is  carried  and  swtmg  by  three  chains,  a  fourth 
being  attached  to  the  Hd,  thus  allowing  it  to  be  raised  at  intervals 
for  the  volume  of  smoke  to  be  increased.  The  early  thuribles 
were  usually  simple  in  design;  but  in  the  medieval  period  an 
architectural  form  was  given  to  the  lids  by  ornamenting  them 
with  towers,  battlements  and  traceries,  varying  according  to 
the  prevalent  Gothic  style  of  the  period.  A  censer  lid  with  a 
late  Saxon  tower  upon  it,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  dates 
from  the  12th  century  or  earlier. 

THURII*  or  Thusixtm,  a  city  of  Magna  Graeda  on  the  Gulf 
of  Tarentum,  near  the  site  of  the  older  Sybaris  (q.v^).  It  owed 
its  origin  to  an  attempt  made  in  452  B.C.  by  Sybarite  exiles  and 
their  descendants  to  repeople  their  old  home.  The  new  settle- 
ment was  crushed  by  Crotona,  but  the  Athenians  lent  aid  to 
the  fugitives  and  in  443  Pericles  sent  out  to  Thurii  a  mixed  body 
of  colonists  from  various  parts  of  Greece,  among  whom  were 
Herodotus  and  the  orator  Lysias.  The  pretensions  of  the 
Sybarite  colonists  led  to  dissensions  and  ultimately  to  theit 
expulsion;  peace  was  made  with  Crotona,  and  also,  after  a  period 
of  war,  with  Tarentiun,  and  Thurii  rose  rapidly  in  power  and 
drew  settlers  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  especially  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, so  that  the  tie  to  Athens  was  not  always  acknowledged. 
The  Oracle  of  Delphi  determined  that  the  city  had  no  founder 
but  Apollo,  and  in  the  Athenian  War  in  Sicily  Thurii  was  at  first 
neutral,  though  it  finally  helped  the  Athenians.  Thurii  had  a 
democratic  constitution  and  good  laws,  and,  though  we  hear 
little  of  its  history  till  in  390  it  received  a  severe  defeat  from  the 
rising  porwer  of  the  Lucanians,  many  beautiful  coins  testify  to 
the  wealth  and  splendour  of  its  days  of  prosperity.  In  the  4th 
century  it  continued  to  decline,  and  at  length  called  in  the  help 
of  the  Romans  against  the  Lucanians,  and  then  in  282  against 
Tarentum.  Thenceforward  its  position  was  dependent,  and 
in  the  Second  Punic  War,  after  several  vicissitudes,  it  was  de- 
populated and  plundered  by  Hannibal  (204).  In  194  a  Roman 
colony  was  founded,  with  Latin  rights,  known  for  a  time  as 
Copiae,  but  afterwards  by  the  old  name  of  Thurii.  It  continued 
to  be  a  place  of  some  importance,  the  situation  being  favourable 
and  the  region  fertile,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  wholly 
abandoned  tiU  the  middle  ages.  The  site  of  the  original  Greek 
city  is  not  accurately  known,  though  that  of  the  Roman  town, 
which  p^bably  though  not  certainly  occupied  the  same  site,  is 
fixed  by  insignificant  ruins  as  being  4  m.  to  the  east  of  Terranova 
di  Sibari,  and  as  occupying  an  area  some  4  m.  in  circuit.  The 
tombs  found  in  X879-18S0  (see  Szbaris)  lie  a  little  to  the  east 
of  the  site. 
See  F.  Lenmnaat,  La  Grande-Grke  i.  317  (PiBria,  i8di).  (T.  As.) 
THURmeiA  (German  TkMngm),  an  historical  division  of 
Germany,  but  now  a  territorial  term  without  political  significance. 


It  strictly  designates  <x\y  that  district  m  upper  Saxony  that 
is  bounded  by  the  Werra,  the  Harz  Mountains,  the  Saale  and 
the  Thuringian  Forest;  in  common  parlance,  however,  it  i& 
frequently  used  as  equivalent  to  the  Thuringian  states,  i.e.  the 
group  of  small  duchies  and  principalities  lying  between  Prussia, 
Hesse^Nassau,  Bavaria  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  Such 
Thuringian  states  are  Saze-Weimar-£isenach,  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  Sax&'Meiningen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Schwarzbux^g-Rudol- 
stadt,  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  and  the  two  principalities 
of  Reuss,  all  of  which  axe  separately  described.  Besides  these, 
the  term  Thuringia  also,  of  course,  includes  the  various  '^  ex- 
daves"  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Bohemia  which  lie 
embedded  among  them. 

The  Thuringians  are  first  mentioned  by  Vegetius  Renatus 
about  A.D.  420  when  they  occupied  the  district  between  the 
Harz  Mountains  and  the  Thuringian  Forest.  They  were  probably 
descended  from  the  Hermunduri,  a  Suevic  people  referred  to 
by  Tacitus  as  living  in  this  region  during  the  ist  century.  They 
were  tributary  to  Attila  the  Hun,  under  whom  they  served  at 
the  battle  of  ChMons  in  451.  They  were  governed  by  kings, 
whose  realm  in  the  early  6th  century  touched  both  the  Danube 
and  the  lower  Elbe.  At  this  time  King  Basin  divided  Thuringia 
among  his  three  sons.  The  eldest,  Hermannfried,  eventually 
obtained  sole  possession  by  the  help  of  Theuderich  I.,  king  of 
Austrasia^  but  having  refused  to  pay  the  price  he  had  promised 
for  this  assistance,  was  defeated  by  Theuderich  in  a  series  of 
battles  and  murdered  by  him  in  531.  The  northern  portion 
of  the  kingdom  was  given  to  the  Saxons  who  had  joined  him 
against  Hermannfried;  the  southern  part  was  added  to  Austrasia; 
and  the  name  of  Thuringia  was  confined  to  the  district  bounded 
by  the  Harz  Mountains,  the  Werra,  the  Thiuingian  Forest  and 
the  Saale.  It  remained  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Frankish 
kings  until  634,  when  Radulf  was  appointed  duke  of  the  Thur- 
ingians by  King  Dagobert  I.  Radulf  made  himself  practically 
independent  of  the  Franks,  in  spite  of  an  attack  made  on  him 
by  Sigebert  III.,  king  of  Austrasia.  About  this  time  the  con- 
version of  the  Thuringians  to  Christianity  was  begun  by  British 
missionaries  and  continued  by  St  Boniface,  who  founded  a 
bishopric  at  Eriurt.  They  were  again  reduced  to  dependence 
on  the  Franks  by  Charles  Martel,  who  abolished  the  of&ce  of 
duke  and  divided  the  country  among  Frankish  counts.  About 
804  Chariemagne,  in  order  to  defend  the  luxe  of  the  Saale  against 
the  Slavs,  founded  the  Thuringian  mark,  which  soon  became 
practically  coextensive  with  the  former  duchy.  In  849  King 
Louis  the  German  recognized  Thakulf  as  duke  {dux  Sorabid 
Umiiis)y  and  some  of  his  successors  bore  the  title  of  margrave  until 
the  death  of  Burkhtard  in  908,  when  the  country  was  seized  by 
Otto  the  Illustrious,  duke  of  Saxony.  Thuringia  was  retained 
by  Otto's  son  and  successor,  Henry  I.  the  Fowler,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  German  king,  Conrad  I.,  and  ceased  for  a  time 
to  enjoy  a  separate  political  existence.  It  appears  to  have  been 
united  with  Meissen  for  some  time,  and  this  was  certainly  the 
case  from  ro46  to  1067,  when  both  countries  were  ruled  by 
William  and  Otto,  counts  of  Weimar.  During  the  nth  century 
the  Thiuingians  refused  to  pay  tithes  to  Siegfried,  archbishop 
of  Mainz,  and  this  was  probably  one  reason  why  they  joined  the 
rising  of  the  Saxons  against  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  in  1073. 

About  this  time  a  new  dominion  was  founded  by  Louis  the 
Bearded,  who  by  purchase,  gift  or  marriage  obtained  several 
counties  in  Thuringia.  These  passed  on  his  death  in  1056  to 
bis  son  Louis  the  Springer  (d.  11 23),  who  took  part  in  the  Saxon 
risings  against  the  emperors  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  built 
the  castle  of  the  Wartburg  near  Eisenach,  which  was  the  residence 
of  his  family  for  nearly  200  years,  and  founded  the  monastery 
of  Reinhardsbrunn,  where  as  a  monk  he  passed  his  last  days. 
His  son  Louis  was  appointed  landgrave  of  Thuringia  in  1130 
by  the  emperor  Lothair  II.;  by  his  marriage  with  Hedwig  of 
Gudensberg  in  1137  he  obtained  a  large  part  of  Hesse.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1140  by  his  son  Louis  II.  the  Hard,  who  maxried 
Judith,  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  and  on  his  behalf 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  opposition  to  his  powerful  neighbour 
Henry  the  lion,  duke  of  Saxony.    In  1172  he  was  succeeded 
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by  his  son  Louis  III.  the  Pious.  He  acquired  the  Saxon  palatin- 
ate in  1 179,  on  the  death  of  Adalbert,  count  of  Sommerscben- 
buifg,  went  to  Italy  to  assist  Frederick  I.  in  1157,  joined  in  the 
war  against  Henry  the  Lion  in  1180,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Acre  in  the  Third  Crusade,  on  the  return  from 
which  he  died  at  Cyprus  in  1190.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Hermann  I.,  during  whose  reign  Thuringia  suffered 
greatly  from  the  ravages  of  the  adherents  of  Philip,  duke  of 
Swabia,  and  also  from  those  of  his  rival  Otto  of  Brunswick. 
The  next  landgrave  (i 217-1227)  was  his  son  Louis  IV.  the  Saint, 
who  married  St  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Andrew  II.,  king  of 
Hungary,  and  acted  as  guardian  for  his  kinsman  Henry  IIIi 
the  Illustrious,  margrave  of  Meissen.  This  Louis,  who  Is  cele* 
brated  in  story,  destroyed  many  robber-castles  in  Thuringia  and 
died  at  Otranto  while  accompanying  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 
on  crusade.  The  next  ruler  was  Henry  Raspe,  who  made 
himself  regent  on  behalf  of  his  nephew  Hermann  II.  from  1227 
to  1238  and  in  1241  succeeded  his  former  ward  as  landgrave. 
Henry  was  appointed  regent  for  King  Conrad  IV.,  but  he  soon 
transferred  his  allegiance  from  the  emperor  to  Pope  Innocent  IV., 
and  in  1246  was  chosen  German  king  at  Beitshochheim.  He 
defeated  Conrad  near  Frankfort  in  August  1246,  but  died  in 
the  following  year  at  the  Wartburg,  when  the  male  line  of  the 
family  became  extinct. 

In  1242  Thuringia  had  been  promised  by  Frederick  II.  to 
Henry  III.  the  Illxistrious,  margrave  of  Meissen,  a  maternal 
grandson  of  the  landgrave  Hermann  I.  Henry,  however,  found 
himself  obliged  to  defend  his  title  against  Sophia,  wife  of 
Henry  II.,  duke  of  Brabant,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  land* 
grave  Louis  IV.,  and  it  was  not  till  r263  that  an  arrangement  was 
made  by  which  Thuringia  and  the  Saxon  palatinate  fell  to  Henry. 
Two  years  later  Henry  apportioned  Thuringia  to  his  son  Albert 
the  Degenerate,  who  sold  it  in  1293  to  the  German  king  Adplph 
of  Nassau  for  12,000  marks  of  silver.  Albert's  sons  Frederick 
the  Undaunted  and  Dietrich  contested  this  transaction,  and  the 
attempts  of  Adolph  and  his  successor  Albert  I.  to  enforce  it  led 
to  the  infliction  of  great  hardships  upon  the  Thuringians. 
Fnederick  defeated  Albert  decisively  and  in  13 14  was  formally 
invested  with  Thuringia  by  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  His  son 
Frederick  11.  the  Grave  (1323-1349)  consolidated  the  power 
of  his  dynasty  against  rebellious  vassals  and  the  neighbouring 
counts  of  Weimar  and  Schwarzburg.  His  son  Frederick  III. 
the  Strong  (1349-1381)  and  his  grandson  Balthasar  (1381-1406) 
further  extended  their  dominion  by  marriage  and  conquest, 
and  the  latter  of  these  founded  the  university  at  Erfurt. (1392). 
Balthasar's  son,  Frederick  the  Peaceful,  became  landgrave 
in  1406  but  left  the  government  largely  to  his  father4n-law 
Gilnther,  count  of  Schwarzburg.  He  died  dnldlesis  in  1440, 
and  Thuringia  then  passed  to  the  electoral  dynasty  of  Saxony. 
After  a  joint  rule  by  Frederick  II.  and  his  brother  William,  the 
latter  in  1445  became  sole  landgrave  as  William  III.  and  died 
without  sons  in  1482.  In  1485  his  nephews  and  heirs  Albert 
and  Ernest  made  a  division  of  their  lands,  and  Thuringia  was 
given  to  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the  family  of  Wettin,  with 
which  its  subsequent  history  is  identified  (see  Saxony). 

Bibliography. — ^F.  Wachter,  ThUringische  und  Ohersdckstsche 
Geschichie  bis  turn  AnfaUe  Thuringens  an  die  Markgrafenvon  Meissen 
(Leipzig,  1826);  T.  Knochenhauer,  Geschichie  ThUringens  in  der 
karolingischen  und  sdchsischen  Zeit  (Gotha,  1863),  and  Geschichie 
Thuringens  zur  Zeit  des  ersten  Landgrafenhauses  (Gotha,  ".1871); 
H.  Gebhardt,  ThUringische  Kirchengeschichte  (Gotha,  1 870-1882); 
ThUringiscke  Geschichlsguellen,  edited  by  F.  X.  Wegele  and  R.  von 
Liliencron  (Jena,  185A-1859);  and  Kegesta  diphmatica  necnon 
epistolaria  hisioriae  Tnuringiae^  published  by  O.  Dobenecker, 
vols.  i.  and  ii.  U^n^i  1896- 1900). 

THURINGIAN  FOREST  (TkUringerwald),  a  range  of  hills  in 
Germany,  extending  in  an  irregular  line  from  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Eisenach  in  the  N.W.  to  the  Lobensteiner  Kulm  on 
the  Bavarian  frontier  on  the  S.E.  On  the  S.E.  it  is  con- 
tinued directly  by  the  Frankenwald  Mountains  to  the 
Fichtelgebirge,  while  on  the  N.E.  it  approaches  the  Harz 
Mountains,  and  thus  takes  its  place  in  the  great  Sudetic  chain 
•of  central  Germany.    The  length  of  the  Thuringian  chain  is 


70  m.,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  6  to  22  m.  It  nowhere  rises 
into  peaks,  and  only  a  few  of  its  rounded  summits  reach  5000  ft. ; 
the  successive  hills  form  a  continuous  comb;  the  north-west 
slopes  are  precipitous  and  seamed  with  winding  gorges.  This 
range  encloses  many  charming  valleys  and  glens;  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  its  scenery  is  formed  by  the  forests,  chiefly 
of  pines  and  firs.  The  north-west  paxt  of  the  system  is  the 
loftier  and  the  more  densely  wooded  as  well  as  the  more  beauti- 
ful; the  highest  stunmits  here  are  the  Grosser  Beerberg  (3225  ft.), 
Schneekopf  (3203)  and  the  Finsterberg  (3104),  all  in  the  duchy 
of  Gotha.  The  south-east  part  of  the  Thuringian  Forest  is  the 
more  populous  and  industrial;  the  chief  summits  are  the  Kieferle 
(2848  ft.),  the  Blessberg  (2834  ft.),  the  Wurzelberg  (2841  ft.)  and 
the  Wetzstein  (2575  ft.).  The  crest  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  from 
the  Werra  to  the  Saale,  is  traversed  by  the  Rennsteig  or  Rain- 
stdg,  a  broad  path  of  unknown  antiquity,  perhaps  referred  to 
in  a  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  III.  dated  738.  The  name  means 
probably  "  frontier-path  ";  and  the  path  marks  in  fact  the 
boundary  between  Thuringia  and  Franconia.  It  may  be  also 
regarded  as  part  of  the  boundary  line  between  north  and  south 
Germany,  for  dialect,  customs,  local  names  and  costume  are 
different  on  the  two  sides.  The  rocks  are  largdy  volcanic,  the 
stratification  being  complex.  The  mineral  resources  have  been 
nearly  exhausted,  but  the  district  is  an  important  centre  of  small 
industries  (glassware,  earth^iware,  meersdiaum-ware,  iron 
castings  and  toys  being  among  its  principal  products)  and  a 
favourite  resort  for  tourists. 

See  Regel,  ThUringen^  ein  landeskundlicher  6rundriss  (Jena, 
1897) ;  Trinius,  Thiiringer  Wanderhuch  (8  vols.,  Minden,  1896-1902); 
Proacholdt,  '*  Der  Thiiringer  Wald  und  seine  n&chste  Umgebung," 
in  Forschungfin  zur  deutschen  Landes-  und  Volkskunde,  vol.  v.  (Stutt- 
gart, 1 891);  Walther,  Geologische  Heimatskunde  von  Thiiringen 
(Jena,  1906);  and  Meyer's  Keisebuch,  "  Thuringen "  (i8th  ed., 
Leipzig,  1906). 


THURLES,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Tipperary,  Ireland, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Suir,  and  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Great  Southern  &  Western  railway,  87  m.  S.W.  of  Dublin. 
Pop.  (1901),  4411.  Thurles  is  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
archdiocese  of  Cashel;  and  the  cathedral  of  St  Patrick  is  a 
beautifid  building.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  other  important 
Catholic  establishments,  including  an  Ursuline  convent;  a 
Presentation  convent;  St  Patrick's  Catholic  College  (1829)  for 
ecclesiastical  students,  where  was  held  in  1850  the  synod  of 
Thurles;  and  an  establishment  of  Christian  Brothers,  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  instruction  of  boys  on  the  Lancasterian  method. 
The  town  has  a  considerable  agricultural  and  retail  trade,  and 
there  is  a  monthly  horse  fair  largely  attended  by  Engiish  and 
continental  buyers.  Thurles  is  governed  by  an  urban  district 
council. 

Originally  the  town  was  caUed  Durlas  O'Fogarty.  In  the 
xoth  century  it  was  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  the  Irish  by  the 
Danes.  A  preceptory  was  founded  here  by  the  Knights  Templars, 
who  possessed  themselves  of  a  castle,  of  which  there  are  remains, 
erected  early  in  the  r3th  century.  A  castle  was  subsequently 
erected  by  James  Butler,  first  lord  palatine  of  Tipperary,  of 
which  the  keep  collapsed  in  1868.  There  were  several  other 
strongholds  in  the  vicinity.  South-west  of  the  town,  at  a  distance 
of  3§  m.,  stands  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Holy  Cross,  one  of  the 
finest  ruins  in  Ireland.  It  was  founded  by  Donnell  O'Brien, 
king  of  Thomond  (i  168^1194) ;  and  owes  its  foundation  and  name 
to  the  presentation  to  his  family  of  a  portion  of  the  true  Cross, 
which  attracted  numerous  pilgrims.  The  shrine  of  this  relic 
is  in  the  Ursuline  convent  at  Blackrock,  Co.  Cork.  The 
ruins,  beautifully  placed  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  embody  a 
cruciform  church,  transitional  Norman  in  style,  and  exhibiting 
the  carving  of  the  period  in  its  highest  development.  There 
is* a  fine  Perpendicular  tomb  in  the  choir.  A  large  portion 
remains  of  the  adjoining  buildings,  including  chapter-house, 
sacristy,  cloisters  and  dormitory. 

THURLOB,  JOHN  (1616-1668),  English  politician,  son  of 
Thomas  Thurioe,  rector  of  Abbot's  Rodingin  Esse^/  was  baptized 
on  the  i2th  of  June  1616.    He  studied  law,  entered  the  service 
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of  Oliver  St  John,  through  whose  interest  he  was  appointed  a 
secretary  to  the  parliamentary  commissioners  at  Uxbridge  in 
January  1645.  He  was  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1647,  and 
in  March  1648  he  received  the  appointment  of  receiver  of  the 
cursitor's  fines,  worth  £350  a  year.  He  took  no  part  in  the 
subsequent  historical  events  or  in  the  king's  death.  In  March 
1651  he  attended  St  John  and  Sir  Walter  Strickland  as  secretary 
in  their  mission  to  Holland,  and  on  the  29th  of  March  1652  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  coimcil  of  state,  being  apparently 
also  elected  a  member  thereof  about  the  same  time.  His  duties 
included  the  control  of  the  intelligence  department  and  of  the 
posts,  and  his  perfect  system  of  coUecting  information  and  success 
in  discovering  the  plans  of  the  enemies  of  the  administration 
astonished  his  contemporaries.  By  his  means,  it  was  said, 
"  Cromwell  carried  the  secrets  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe  at 
his  girdle."  On  the  loth  of  February  1654  he  was  made  a 
bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  the  pariiaments  of  1654  and  of 
1656  he  represented  Ely;  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  Crom- 
well's second  council  in  1657;  was  elected  a  governor  of  the 
Charterhouse  in  the  same  year;  and  in  1658  became  chancellor 
of  Glasgow  University.  Thurloe  was  attached  to  Cromwell  as 
a  man  and  admired  him  as  a  ruler,  and  Cromwell  probably  placed 
more  confidence  in  the  secretary  than  in  any  one  of  those  who 
surrounded  him.  Thurloe,  however,  by  no  means  directed 
Cromwell's  policy.  He  was  in  favour  of  the  protector's  assump- 
tion of  the  royal  title,  and  was  opposed  to  the  military  party 
who  obtained  the  ascendancy.  After  Oliver's  death  he  sup- 
ported Richard  Cromwell's  succession  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  administration,  sitting  in  the  parliament  of  January 
1659  as  meniber  for  Cambridge  University.  Attacked  by  the 
republicans  on  the  ground  of  arbitrary  imprisonments  and 
transportations  during  the  Protectorate,  he  succeeded  in  vindicat- 
ing his  conduct;  but  the  breach  between  the  army  and  the 
parliament,  and  the  ascendancy  obtained  by  the  former,  caused 
his  own  as  well  as  Richard's  downfall.  Nevertheless,  being 
indispensable,  he  was  reappointed  secretary  of  state  on  the 
27th  of  February  1660.  He  appears  to  have  steadily  resisted 
the  Restoration,  and  his  promises  of  support  to  Hyde  in  April 
inspired  little  confidence.  On  the  isth  of  May  1660  he  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  but  was  set  free  on  the 
29th  of  June,  subject  to  the  obligation  of  attending  the  secretaries 
of  state  "  for  the  service  of  the  state  whenever  they  should 
require."  He  subsequently  wrote  several  papers  on  the  subject 
of  foreign  affairs  for  Clarendon's  information.  He  died  on  the 
2ist  of  February  1668  at  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  is 
buried  under  the  chapel  there.  Thurloe  was  twice  married, 
and  by  his  second  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lytcote  of 
East  Moulseyin  Surrey,  he  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

His  extensive  correspondence,  the  orip^inals  of  which  are  in  the 
Bodtdan  Library  at  Oxford  and  the  British  Museum  {Add.  MSS. 
4156,  4157,  4158),  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  information  for  the 
period.  A  portion  was  published  with  a  memoir  by  T.  Birch 
m  1742,  ana  other  correspondence  is  printed  in  R.  Vau^han's  Pro- 
tectorate of  (Hiver  Cromwell  (1836).  See  also  Die  Polittk  des  Pro- 
tectors Oliver  Cromwell  in  der  Auffassung  und  Tk&tigkeit ,  ,  .  des 
Staatssecretdrs  John  Thurloe,  by  Sigismund,  Freiberr  von  Bishoffs- 
hausen  (1899) ;  JEwje.  Hist.  Review,  xiii.  527  (Thurloe  and  the  post 
office);  Notes  and  Queries,  nth  series,  vol.  viii.  p.  83  (account  b\  his 
death) ;  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  .  .  .  on  the  Publication  of  Thurloe' s 
State  Papers  (1742) ;  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion',  Gardiner's 
History  of  ihe  Commonwealth. 

THURLOW,  EDWARD  THURLOW,  iST  Baron  (1731-1806), 
English  lord  chancellor,  was  born  at  Bracon  Ash,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  on  the  9lh  of  December  1731.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thurlow.  He  was  educated  at  a  private 
school  and  at  the  grammar  school  of  Canterbury,  where  he  was 
considered  a  bold,  refractory,  clever  boy.  In  1748  Thurlow 
entered  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  but  an  act  of  insubordination 
necessitated  his  leaving  Cambridge  without  a  degree  (i75^)- 
He  was  for  some  time  articled  to  a  solicitor  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
along  with  the  poet  Cowper,  but  in  1754  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  subsequently  went  on  the  western 
circuit— at  first  with  little  success.  But  in  the  case  of  Luke 
Robinsm  v.  The  Earl  of  Winchelsea  (1758)  Thurlow  came  into 


collision  with  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  afterwards  ist  Baron  Grantley 
(17 16-1789),  then  the  terror  of  solicitors  and  the  tyrant  of  the 
bar,  and  put  down  his  arrogance  with  dignity  and  success.  From 
this  time  his  practice  increased  rapidly.  In  1761  he  was  made 
a  king's  counsel,  through  the  influence  of  the  duchess  of  Queens- 
berry.  In  1762  he  was  elected  a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Thurlow  now  with  some  hesitation  entered  himself  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Tory  party.  In  1768  he  became  member  for  Tam- 
worth.  In  1769  the  Douglas  peerage  case  came  on  for  hearing 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Thurlow,  who  had  drawn  the  plead- 
ings some  years  before  {Notes  and  Queries^  3rd  series,  vol.  iii. 
p.  122),  led  for  the  appellant  in  a  speech  of  great  analytic  power. 
In  1770,  as  a  recognition  of  his  defence  in  the  previous  January 
of  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes,  Thurlow  was  made  solidtor-generai 
on  the  resignation  of  Dunning,  and  in  the  following  year,  after 
he  had  enhanced  his  reputation  with  the  government  by  attack- 
ing the  rights  of  juries  in  cases  of  libel  {Rex  v.  MiUer^  20  St. 
Tr,  870-896)  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  (16  Parly.  Hist. 
ir44),  was  raised  to  the  attorney-generalship.  Thurlow's 
public  life  was  as  factious  as  his  youth  had  been  daring.  His 
hatred  of  the  American  colonists,  and  his  imprudent  assertion 
that  as  attorney-general  he  might  set  aside  by  scire  facias  as 
forfeited  every  charter  in  America  (debate  on  the  American 
Prohibitory  Bill,  18  P.H.  999);  his  speech  in  aggravation  of 
punishment  in  the  case  of  Home  Tooke  (20  St.  Tr.  777-783), 
when  he  argued  that  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  pilloried,  because 
imprisonment  was  no  penalty  to  a  man  of  sedentary  habits 
and  a  fine  would  be  paid  by  seditious  subscription;  and  his 
opposition  to  all  interference  with  the  slave  trade — are  character- 
istic. In  1778  Thurlow  became  lord  chancellor  and  Baron 
Thurlow  of  Ashfield,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  he  soon  acquired  an  almost  dictatorial  power.  He 
opposed  the,  economical  and  constitutional  reforms  proposed 
by  Burke  and  Dunning.  Under  Rockingham  he  clung  to  the 
chancellorship,  while  conducting  himself  like  a  leader  of  the 
opposition.  To  the  short-lived  ministry  of  Shelbume  he  gave 
consistent  support.  Under  the  coalition  of  Fox  and  North  (April 
to  December  1783)  the  great  seal  was  placed  in  commission, 
and  Lord  Loughborough  was  made  first  commissioner.  But 
Thurlow,  acting  as  the  king's  adviser,  and  in  acccordance  with 
his  wishes,  harassed  the  new  ministry,  and  ultimately  secured 
the  rejection  of  Fox's  India  Bill  (24  P.H.  226).  The  coalition 
was  at  once  dissolved.  Pitt  accepted  office,  and  Thurlow  again 
became  lord  chancellor  (Dec.  23,  1783).  At  first  he  supported 
the  government,  but  soon  his  overbearing  temper  asserted  itself. 
Imprudently  relying  on  the  friendship  of  the  king,  and  actuated 
by  scarcely  disguised  enmity  to  Pitt,  Thurlow  passed  rapidly 
from  occasional  acts  of  hostility  to  secret  disaffection,  and  finally 
to  open  revolt.  He  delivered  himself  strongly  against  a  bill, 
introduced  without  his  privity,  for  the  restoration  to  the  heirs 
of  attainted  owners  of  estates  forfeited  in  the  Jacobite  rebellion 
of  1 745.  Partly  to  please  the  king  and  queen,  partly  from  dislike 
to  Burke,  and  partly  perhaps  from  a  real  belief  in  the  ground- 
lessness of  the  accusation,  he  supported  Warren  Hastings  on 
every  occasion  "  with  indecorous  violence."  His  negotiations 
with  the  Whigs  during  the  discussion  of  the  Regency  Bill 
(1788-Feb.  19,  1789)  were  designed  to  secure  his  seat  on  the 
woolsack  in  the  event  of  Fox  being  called  to  power.  The  climax 
was  reached  in  1792,  when  he  attacked  Pitt's  bill  "  to  establish 
a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt,"  not  on 
account  of  the  economic  objections  to  which  it  was  liable,  but 
on  the  trivial  groimd  that  it  was  an  unconstitutional  attempt 
to  bind  further  parliaments.  The  biU  was  carried,  but  only  by 
a  narrow  majority,  and  Pitt,  feeling  that  co-operation  with  such 
a  colleague  was  impossible,  insisted  successfully  on  his  dismissal 
(June  15,  1792).  The  ex-chancellor,  who  had  a  few  days  before 
been  created  Baron  Thurlow  of  Thurlow,  with  remainder  to  his 
brothers  and  their  male  descendants,  now  retired  into  private  life, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  futile  intrigue,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  for  the  formation  of  a  ministry  from 
which  Pitt  and  Fox  should  be  excluded,  and  in  which  the  earl  of 
Moira  should  be  premier  and  Thurlow  chancellor  (1797),  finally 
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abandoned  hope  of  office.  In  1795  he  opposed  the  Treason  and 
Sedition  bills  without  success.  In  iSoi  he  spoke  on  behalf  of 
Home  Tooke — now  his  friend — when  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
render  a  priest  in  orders  ineligible  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  last  recorded  appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  in  1802.  He  now  spent  his  time  between  his  villa  at 
Dulwich  and  various  seaside  resorts.  He  died  at  Brighton  on 
the  1 2th  of  September  1806,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
church.  Thurlow  was  never  married^  but  left  three  natural 
daughters,  for  whom  he  made  a  handscnne  provision.  The  title 
descended  to  his  nephew,  son  of  the  bishop  of  Durham. 

Lord  Thurlow  was  a  master  of  a  coarse  caustic  wit,  which  habitu- 
ally in  his  private  and  too  frequently  in  his  public  life  displayed 
itself  in  profanity.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar  and  made 
occasional  translations  in  verse  from  Homer  and  Euripides.  His 
judicial  and  his  ecclesiastical  patronage  were  wisely  exercised;  he 
was  the  patron  of  Dr  Johnson  and  of  Crabbe,  and  was  the  first  to 
detect  the  great  lepd  merits  of  Eldon.  Thurlow*s  personal  ap- 
pearance was  striking.  His  dark  complexion,  harsh  but  regular 
features,  severe  and  dignified  demeanour,  piercing  black  eyes  and 
bushy  eyebrows,  doubtless  contributed  to  his  pfx>fessional  and 
political  eminence  and  provoked  the  sarcasm  of  Fox  that  he  looked 
wiser  than  any  man  ever  was.  Yet  he  was  far  from  being  an 
impostor.  By  intense  thougl\  irregular  application  he  had  ac- 
quired a  wide  if  not  a  profound  knowledge  of  law.  Clear-headed, 
self-confident  and  fluent,  able  at  once  to  reason  temperately  and 
to  assert  strongly,  capable  of  graspino^,  rapidly  assimilating,  and 
forcibly  reproducing:  minute  and  complicated  cfetails,  he  possessed 
all  the  qualities  which  command  success.  His  speeches  in  the  trial 
of  the  duchess  of  Kingston  for  bigamy  (20  St.  Tr.  355-65 1 )  are  vigorous 
and  effective,  while  his  famous  opening  in  the  Douglas  peerage  case 


and  his  argument  for  the  Crown  in  Campbell  v.  Hail  (20  5/.  Tr, 
312-516)  show  that  he  might  have  rendered  high  service  to  the 
judicial  literature  of  his  country  had  he  relied  more  upon  his  own 
industry  and  less  upon  the  learning  of  Hargmve  and  Kenyon. 

See  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Ckancdlors,  vii.  15^-333;  Foss's 
Judges  of  England,  viii.  374-585;  Public  Characters  ^7.9?);  ^otes 
and  Queries,  2nd  series,  vol.  hi.  p.  283;  3rd  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  122; 
Reports  of  his  decisions  by  Brown,  Dickens  and  Vesey  (jun.); 
Brougham's  StaUsmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III.  (A.  W.  R.) 

THURMAN,  ALLEN  6RANBERY  (1813-1895),  American 
jurist  and  statesman,  was  born  at  Lyndiburg,  Virginia,  on  the 
13th  of  November  1813.  In  1819  he  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  where  he  attended  the  local  academy  for 
two  years,  studied  law  in  the  ofl5ce  of  his  imcle,  William  Allen,* 
and  in  1835  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  becoming  his  uncle's  law 
partner.  He  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics  in  1844, 
and  in  184 5-1 847  was  a  Democratic  representative  in  Congress, 
where  he  advocated  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  From  1851  to  Feb- 
ruary 1856  he  was  an  associate  justice  of  the  state  supreme 
court,  and  from  December  1854  was  chief  justice.  He  was 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio  in  1867,  and  was 
defeated  by  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  by  a  majority  of  less  than 
3000  votes;  but  the  Democrats  gained  a  majority  in  both  branches 
of  the  state  legislature,  and  Thurman  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  he  served  from  1869  until  1881 — during 
the  46th  Congress  (1879-1881)  as  president  pro  tempore.  Here 
he  became  the  recognized  Democratic  leader  and  in  1879- 1881 
was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee.  He  contested  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  opposed  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments,  advocated  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt  in  silver  and  supported  the  Bland- Allison  Act.  He  intro- 
duced the  Thurman  Bill,  for  which  he  was  chiefly  responsible, 
which  became  law  in  May  1878,  and  readjusted  the  government's 
relations  with  the  bond-aided  Pacific  railways.  Thurman  was 
a  member  of  the  Electoral  Commission  of  1877,  and  was  one  of 
the  American  delegates  to  the  international  monetary  con- 
ference at  Paris  in  1881.  In  1876,  1880  and  1884  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination,  and  in  1888  was 
nominated  for  vice-president  on  the  ticket  with  Grover  Cleve- 
land, but  was  defeated  in  the  election.  He  died  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  the  12th  of  December  1895. 

THURSDAY  ISLAND,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  group,  N.  of  Cape  York,  in  the  Torres  Strait,  attached 

*  William  Allen  (1806- 18 79),  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  removed 
in  1822  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827,  was 
a  represenutive  in  Congress  in  1833-1835,  served  in  the  United 
States  Senate  in  l837-r849,  and  was  governor  of  Ohio  in  1874-1875. 


to  Somerset  county,  Queensland,  Australia.  Pop.  (1901),  1534. 
It  has  an  excellent  harbour.  Port  Kennedy,  and  is  a  port  of 
call  for  mail  steamers  and  the  centre  of  the  bSche-de-mer  and 
pearl  fisheries  of  the  Torres  Strait.  It  is  a  fortified  coaling 
station  for  the  British  navy.  The  neighbouring  Friday  Island 
is  the  quarantine  and  leper  station  for  Queenskuid. 

THURSO,  a  municipal  and  police  burgh,  and  seaport  of 
Caithness,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901),  3725.  It  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thurso,  on  Thurso  Bay,  21m.  N.W.  of  Wick,  and 
319  m.  N.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  and  Highland 
railways,  the  most  northerly  town  in  Scotland.  Coaches  run 
daily  to  Mey  and  Wick  and  every  day  a  mail-car  goes  to  Tongue, 
in  Sutherlandshire,  about  40  m.  west. 

In  Macdonald  Square,  laid  out  with  ornamental  walks,  there 
is  a  statue  of  Sir  John  Sinclair.  A  promenade  along  the  sands 
was  opened  in  1882.  The  town-haU  contains  a  public  library 
and  museum,  which  possesses  the  geological  and  botanical 
specimens  of  Robert  Dick  (1811-1866),  the  "  Thurso  baker," 
as  well  as  a  large  collection  of  northern  birds.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  quarries  for  Caithness  flags,  which  are  cut  and  dressed 
in  the  town.  They  constitute  the  leading  export,  but  the  trade 
of  the  port  is  hmdered  by  the  inconvenience  of  the  harbour. 
There  is,  however,  communication  daily  from  Scrabster  pier, 
2  m.  north-west,  with  Scapa  and  Stromness  in  Pomona 
(Orkneys),  calling  at  Hoxa;  once  a  week  with  Wick,  Aberdeen 
and  Leith;  and  occasionally  in  summer  with  Liverpool.  To 
the  east  is  Thurso  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Ulbster  branch 
of  the  Sinclairs,  and  near  it  is  Harold's  Tow^,  built  over 
the  grave  of  Earl  Harold,  once  owner  of  half  of  Caithness, 
and  half  of  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  who  fell  in  battle  with 
Earl  Harold  the  Wicked  in  1190.  About  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  west  stand  the  ruins  of  tJ&e  bishop's  palace,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1222.  Thurso  was  the  centre  of  the  Norse 
power  on  the  mainland  when  at  its  height  under  Thorfinn 
(1014),  and  afterwards  till  the  battle  of  Largs  (1263).  Count 
Modach,  nephew  of  King  Duncan,  quart^ed  his  army  for 
a  tim^  at  Thurso  and  despoiled  it  till  he  was  surprised  and 
slain  by  Thorfinn  in  1040.  In  the  time  of  Malcolm  II.  Earl 
Erlend  resided  in  the  town.  In  1633  it  was  created  a  burgh 
of  barony,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  sheriff  courts  of  the  county 
till  they  were  removed  to  Wick  in  1828. 

THURSTAN»  or  Tubstin  (d.  1140),  aichbishop  of  York,  was 
the  son  of  a  certain  Anger,  or  Auger,  prebendary  of  St  Paul's, 
London,  and  a  brother  of  Audoen  (d.  1139),  bishop  of  Evreux. 
He  himself  was  a  prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  and  was  also  a  clerk 
in  the  service  of  Williapi  II.  and  then  of  Henry  I.,  who  secured 
his  election  as  archbishop  of  York  in  August  11 14.  He  now 
entered  upon  the  great  controversy  which  occupied  him  during 
a  large  part  of  his  subsequent  life  and  made  him  for  several 
years  an  exile  from  England.  Archbishop  Ralph  of  Canter- 
bury refused  to  consecrate  him  unless  he  made  a  profession  of 
obedience  to  the  southern  see;  this  Thurstan  refused  and 
asked  the  king  for  permission  to  go  to  Rome  to  consult  Pope 
Paschal  II.  Henry  I.  declined  to  allow  him  to  make  the  journey, 
while  Paschal  declared  against  Archbishop  Ralph.  At  the 
Council  of  Salisbury  in  ni6  the  English  king  ordered  Thurstan 
to  submit,  but  instead  he  resigned  his  archbishopric,  although 
this  did  not  take  effect.  The  new  pope,  Gelasius  II.,  and  also 
his  successor,  Calixtus  II.,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  stubborn 
archbishop,  and  in  October  11 19,  in  spite  of  promises  made  to 
Henry  I.,  he  was  consecrated  by  Calixtus  at  Reims.  Enraged 
at  this  the  king  refused  to  allow  him  to  enter  England,  and  he 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  company  of  the  pope.  At  length, 
however,  his  friends  succeeded  in  reconciling  him  with  Henry, 
and,  after  serving  the  king  in  Normandy,  he  was  recalled  to 
England,  which  he  entered  early  in  11 21.  Refusing  to  recognize 
the  new  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  William  of  Corbeil,  as  his 
superior,  Thurstan  took  no  part  in  his  consecration,  and  on  two 
occasions  both  archbishops  carried  their  complaints  in  person  to 
Rome.  In  1138  he  made  a  truce  at  Roxburgh  between  England 
and  Scotland,  and  took  active  part  in  gathering  together  the 
army  which  defeated  the  Scots  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard 
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in  Augiist  J 138.  Early  in  1140  he  entered  the  order  of  the 
Cluniacs  at  Pontefract  and  here  he  died  on  the  6th  of  February 
1 1 40.  Thurstan  was  generous  to  the  churches  of  his  diocese 
and  was  the  founder  of  several  religious  houses. 

See  his  life  in  the  Fasti  eboracenses,  edited  by  J.  Raine  (1863}. 

THYLACINE  (Tkylacinus  cynocephalus).  The  only  known 
living  species  of  this  genus,  though  smaller  than  a  conunon 
wolf,  is  the  largest  predaceous  marsupial  existing.  It  is  con- 
fined to  the  island  of  Tasmania,  although  fragments  of  bones  and 
teeth  found  in  caves  afford  evidence  that  a  closely  allied  species 
once  inhabited  the  Australian  mainland.  The  general  colour 
of  the  thylacine  is  grey-brown,  but  it  has  a  series  of  transverse 
black  bands  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  and  loins,  whence 
the  name  of  "  tiger  "  frequently  applied  to  it  by  the  colonists. 
It  is  also  called  "  wolf,"  and  sometimes,  though  less  appropriately, 
**  hyena.''  Owing  to  the  havoc  it  commits  among  the  sheep^ 
folds,  it  has  been  nearly  exterminated  in  all  the  more  settled 
parts  of  Tasmania,  but  still  finds  shelter  in  the  more  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  island.  The  female  produces  four  young 
at  a  time.    (See  Majelsufiaua.) 

THYME.  The  genus  Thymus  (nat.  ord.  Labiatae)  comprises 
a  number  of  fragrant  aromatic  undershrubs,  with  very  small 
leaves  and  whorls  of  small  purple  honey-bearing  flowers  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  or  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  common 
garden  thyme,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  is  Thymus 
vulgaris;  the  wild  thyme  of  English  banks  is  T.  serpyllum. 
Marjoram  (Origanum)  is  also  closely  allied.  All  these  plants  are 
remarkable  for  their  essential  oil,  to  which  their  fragrance  is  due. 
From  this  oil  is  produced  by  distillation  the  substance  known 
as  thymol. 

THYMOL,  CioHuO  or  CeHaCOH)  (CHj)  (CsHt)  [i  :3:6l,  a 
methylisopropylphenol  isomeric  with  carvacrol  (^.v.),  is  an 
aromatic  substance  found  with  the  hydixxrarbons  cymene, 
C10H14,  and  thymene,  C10H16,  in  oil  of  thyme  (from  Thymus 
vulgaris)  and  in  other  essential  oils,  e,g.  Carum  copiicum^  from 
which  it  may  be  extracted  by  shaking  with  potassium  hydroxide, 
filtering  and  precipitating  the  phenol  with  hydrochloric  add. 
It  can  be  prepared  from  dibrom-menthone  (obtained  by 
brominating  menthone  in  chloroform  solution)  by  eliminating 
two  molecules  of  hydrobromic  acid.  Thymol  crystallizes  in 
large  colourless  plates,  which  melt  at  44°  and  boil  at  230^. 
On  distillation  with  phosphorus  sulphide  it  gives  cymene. 

Thymol  had  a  strong  odour  of  thyme  and  a  pungent  taste,  and  is 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform  or  olive  oil,  but  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  a  more  powerful  antiseptic  than 
carbolic  acid,  but  its  insolubilitv  prevente  its  beinc^  used  for  the 
same  purposes.  A  saturated  solution  (1  in  1000  of  warm  water), 
thymol  gauze  and  an  ointment  are  used.  Externally  it  is  anti- 
parasitic, and  is  used  in  certain  stages  of  eczema  and  psoriasis,  and 
the  alcoholic  solution  has  been  used  in  ringworm ;  internally  it  has 
been  employed  as  an  intestinal  anriseptic  in  typhoid  fever.  Its 
chief  use  is  as  an  anthelmintic  to  destroy  the  AnkylosUma  duodenale. 
Thymol  may  colour  the  urine  green.  Thymol  iodide,  official  in 
the  United  States,  is  a  compound  of  iodine  and  thymol;  it  is  also 
known  as  aristol  or  annidalin.  It  was  introduced  as  a  substitute 
for  iodoform  and  is  stated  to  be  less  toxic  Glycothymolin  is  a 
proprietary  preparation,  used  in  the  treatment  of  catarrhal  condi- 
tions of  mucous  membranes,  while  a  mixture  of  naphthalene, 
camphor  and  thymol  is  sold  under  the  name  of  thymolin. 

THYROID  (Gr.  SvpoabTis,  shield-shaped,  from  Svpt^,  a 
large  oblong  shield,  shaped  like  a  door,  ^pa,  and  eZSos,  form), 
in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  (i)  to  the  largest  of  the  cartilages  of 
the  larynx  (see  Respiratory  System),  (2)  to  one  of  two  arteries 
which  lie  near  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  gland  (see  Arteries), 
and  (3)  to  a  vascular  ductless  gland,  which  rests  on  the  larynx 
and  upper  part  of  the  trachea  (see  Ductless  Glands).  The 
thyroid  gland  is  used  in  medicine  in  two  forms.  Tkyroideum 
siccum  is  a  light  dull  brown  powder,  prepared  by  diying  the 
thyroid  gland  of  a  sheep.  Its  chief  constituent  is  a  proteid 
known  as  thyreoglobidin,  the  active  principle  of  which  contains 
9-3%  of  iodine  and  0-5%  of  phosphorus,  and  is  known  as 
iodothyrin  or  thyroiodin.  The  dried  gland  easily  becomes 
damp  and  deteriorates.  Liquor  thyroidei  is  a  pink  turbid 
liquid  made  by  macerating  the  fresh  gland  of  a  sheep  with 
glycerin  and  phenol. 
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Thyroid  gland  administered  to  man  increases  the  pulse  rate, 
causes  increased  and  enfeebled  cardiac  beat  and  leads  to  increased 
metabolism,  consequently  excess  of  urea,  uric  acid  and  phosphates 
are  excreted  in  the  urine;  it  therefore  reduces  the  body  weight. 
Glycosuria  devebps  from  the  inability  of  the  body  to  ingest  glucose. 
Overdoses  of  thyroid  cause  rapid  pulse,  headache  and  vomiting, 
together  with  diarrhoea  and  pruritus,  emaciation  and  weakness. 
These  symptoms  are  known  as  ikyroidism. 

Thyroid  gland  was  introduced  for  the  treatment  of  patients 
suffering  from  goitre,  myxoedema  and  cretinism,  in  which  diseases 
it  has  been  remarkably  successful,  cretins  growing  rapidly  under 
the  thyroid  treatment  and  developing  intelligence.  It  has  also 
been  used  in  dwarfism,  excessive  obesity,  psoriasis  and  scleroderma. 
When  used  in  obesity  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  food  should  be 
taken  to  balance  the  destruction  of  proteid.  In  certain  forms  of 
insanity,  nielancholia  and  climacteric  insanities  it  has  given  good 
results.  Full  doses  of  thyroid  are  valuable  in  the  prevention  and 
relief  of  eclampsia.  It  should  not  be  given  to  patients  suffering: 
from  exophthalmic  goitre,  for  which  an  anti-thyroid  serum  (anti- 
thyreoidin  of  Moebius),  Vhich  is  the  serum  of  thyroidectomized 
ammals,  has  been  introduced. 

Rodagen  is  a  white  powder  consisting  of  the  dried  milk  of  thyroi- 
dectomized goats,  mixed  with  50  %  of  milk  sugar.  In  exophthalmic 
goitre  this  preparation  causes  a  reduction  of  the  swelling  and  of 
the  pulse  rate,  and  an  increase  of  body  weight. 

THYROSTRACA*  an  order  of  Crustacea,  comprising  bamacks, 
acorn  shells  and  some  allied  degenerate  parasites.  The  embryos 
are  free-swimming,  active  forms,  but  in  adult  life  the  animals 
are  fixed  head  downwards,  and  are  very  degenerate.  The 
body  is  indistinctly  segmented,  and  is  enveloped  in  a  fold  of 
the  integument,  usually  with  calcareous  plates.  The  anterior 
antennae  are  fused  with  the  anchoring  attachment,  whilst  the 
posterior  pair  is  vestigial,  and  the  appendages  of  the  mouth  and 
body  present  various  degrees  of  degeneration  and  specialization. 
In  most  cases  the  adults  are  hermaphrodite,  but  unisexual 
forms  also  occur,  whilst  the  hermaphrodite  adults  may  carry 
with  them  minute  "  complementary  "  males.  In  strong  con- 
trast with  the  condition  in  most  Crustacea,  the  spermatozoa 
are  mobile.  As  shown  by  Burmeister  in  his  historical  review 
(1834),  these  animals,  comprised  by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus 
Lepas,  first  received  a  more  comprehensive  title  from  Cuvier, 
who  called  them  Cirrhopoda,  a  word  strictly  meaning  tawny- 
footed.  Lamarck  in  1809  altered  this  into  the  hybrid  form 
Cirrhipoda,  meaning  curl-footed,  which  was  subsequently 
improved  into  Cirripedia  or  Cirrhipedia.  So  long  as  the  group 
was  held  to  be  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Entomostraca,  thb 
term,  though  not  the  earliest,  was  generally  accepted.  The 
name  Thyrostraca,  meaning  doorshells  or  valve-shells,  is  pre- 
ferred as  agreeing  in  termination  with  the  titles  of  the  other  two 
divisions,  the  Malacostraca  and  Entomostraca.  The  group  may 
conveniently  be  arranged  in  two  principal  sections — the  Geniuna 
with  cirrhiform  feet,  and  the  Anomala  without  them. 

Thyrostraca  genuina, — It  is  with  these  that  Darwin's  classical 
treatises  (Ray  Soc,  and  Palaeont.  Soc.^  185 1-1854)  are  almost 
exclusively  concerned.  Therein  an  order  Thoracica  comprehends 
the  pedunculate  Lepadidae,  together  with  the  opercufate  and 
sessile  Balanidae  and  Vemicidae;  a  single  species  without  cirrhi 
constitutes  the  order  Apoda^  and  a  sinele  8]>ecies  with  only  three 
pairs  of  cirrhi  the  order  Abdominalia.  Within  the  last  Kochhrine 
(Noll,  1872)  with  two  specks,  and  Lithoglyptes  (Aurivillius,  1 892) 
with  three  species,  have  since  been  included.  But  H.  J.  Hansen 
(Die  Cirriffeaien  der  Plankton-Expeditum,  1899)  states  that  Cryfto- 
phialus  minuttiSf  for  which  the  order  Abdominalia  was  founded, 
has,  like  Alcippe  and  other  Genuina»  its  cirrhi  on  the  thorax,  not, 
as  Darwin  wrongly  supposed,  on  the  abdomen.  In  place,  therefore, 
of  the  Abdominaua,  it  will  be  right  to  accept  the  family  Crypto- 
phialidae,  v.  Martens,  side  by  side  with  the  Litho^lvptidae  of 
Aurivillius  and  the  Alcippidae  ot  Gerstaecker.  These,  with  Darwin's 
three  families  above  mentioned,  complete  the  section  of  genuine 
cirripedes  now  existing.  Gruvel  submitted  to  the  Linnaean  Society 
a  rearrangement  of  the  Lepadidae,  unfortunately  using  for  the  £r8t 
of  his  new  families  the  i>reoccupied  name  Anaspidae.  It  is  con* 
fusing,  but  not  uninstructive,  to  find  that  within  the  Balanid  group 
such  generic  titles  as  Stephanolepas  and  Platylepas  have  been 
coined.  The  vernacular  name  barnacle,  traceable  to  the  fable  of 
pedunculate  cirripedes  hatching  out  into  bemide  geese,  has  also 
been  transferred  to  the  sessife  cirripedes,  which  are  popularly 
known  as  acorn  barnacles.  A  complete  list  of  all  the  recent 
species  of  Thyrostraca  in  both  sections,  down  to  the  year 
1897,  was  published  by  Weltner  {Arch.  Nature.,  1898,  §  63,  pt.  i. 
pp.  227-280).  For  fossil  species,  Woodward^  Catalogue  of  Brit, 
Foss.    Crust,    (1877),   pp.    137-144,   should  be  consulted.      Hoek 
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associated  to  form  the  labium  (fig.  2  A),  whose  appendicular  nature 
is  shown  only  by  a  median  furrow  and  by  short,  cylindrical  palps 
(fig.  2  i)  with  two  or  four  s^ments.  The  maxillae  of  the  first  pair 
(fig.  2  f)  enclose  the  mouth  at  either  side.  They  are  broad  at  the 
base,  but  taper  towards  the  tip  and  caxry  palps  (ng*  2  g)  with  two  or 
three  s^ments.  Within  the  mouth  lie  a  pair  of  slender  piercers 
(fig.  2  d),  while  a  single  piercer  (fig.  2  «)  is  situated  asymmetrically 
on  the  left  side.  The  nature  of  these  structures  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. H.  Uzet,  with  the  majority  of  students,  r^^ards  the  paired 
organs  as  mandibles  and  the  unpaired  as  an  epipharynx.  H.  Gar* 
man  and  W.  £.  Hinds  believe  that  the  paired  piercers  are  the  inner 
lobes  of  the  maxillae,  and  the  unpaired  piercer  the  left  mandible, 
the  right  mandible  beine  absent.  C.  Bomer  has  stated  that  the 
unpaired  piercer  is  attached  directly  to  the  base  of  the  left  maxilla. 
He  therefore  regards  it  as  the  inner  lobe  (lacinia)  of  that  maxillar 
comparing  it  with  the  remarkable  "  pick  "  of  the  maxilla  of  a 
book-louse  (see  Copeognatha  in  article  Neuroptbra).  The  paired 
piercers,  connected  by  muscles  with  the  base  of  the  maxillae,  but 
attached  directly  to  the  head  skeleton,  into  which  they  can  be 
withdrawn,  are  regarded  by  Bdrner  as  true  mandibles. 

Turning  to  the  thorax  we  find  that  the  first  segment  (prothorax) 
is  distinct  and  free,  with  a  wide  dorsal  sclerite.  The  mesothorax 
and  metathorax  are  rather  intimately  fused  together.  Most 
remarkable  in  this  order  is  the  structure  of  the  feet ;  there  are  never 
more  than  two  tarsal  segments,  and  the  claws,  usually  so  conspicuous 
in  insect  feet,  are  reduced  (fig.  3  a)  or 
absent.  But  the  legs  carry  peculiar 
spines,  and  the  tenninal  tarsal  segment 
is  cup-shaped  at  the  end ;  from  this  hollow 
a  delicate  bladder  (fig.  3  b)  can  be  pro- 
truded, apparently  by  the  force  of  the 
blood-pressure,  and  by  means  of  this 
bladder — acting  as  a  sucker — the  insect 
obtains  firm  hold  on  any  surface  which 
the  foot  touches.  The  narrow,  delicate, 
fringed  wings  have  already  been  de- 
scribed; each  wing  may  be  surrounded 
by  a  nervure  and  traversed  by  two 
longitudinal  nervures,  or  the  nervuration 
may  be  altogether  degenerated.  A  fair 
number  of  species  are  wingless  (fis;.  ^), 

ina   the 


(After  H.  Uzd.) 

Fig.  3. — Foot  of  young 
Trichothrips  (under  sur- 
face). (X  300.) 
A,    With    "bladder,"  6, 

protruded ;  B,  retracted, 

a,  Claws. 


either  in  one  or  both  sexes,   anc 
occurrence  of  winged  females  with  wingless  males  is  noteworthy. 

Ten  segments  are  recognizable  in  the  abdomen,  which  is  elongated 
and  tapers  at  the  hinder  end.  In  two  of  the  three  families  of  Thysan- 
optera  the  female  has  a  conspicuous  ovi- 
positor (fiff.  4)  with  serrate  processes, 
projecting  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
abcfomen  between  the  eighth  and  ninth 
segments.  The  number  of  spiracles  is 
greatly  reduced;  in  the  adult  a  pair  is 
present  on  the  mesothorax,  sometimes 
also  a  pair  on  the  metathorax,  and  there 
is  always  a  pair  on  the  first  and  another 
pair  on  the  eighth  abdominal  segment. 
These  spiracles,  according  to  Hinds,  are 
remarkable  honeycomb-like  structures,  and 
perforations  to  the  tracheal  tubes  have  not 
been  demonstrated.  The  internal  structure 
of  the  Thysanoptera  has  been  studied  by 
K.  Jordan.  They  possess  a  long,  tubular 
gullet  and  a  highly  concentrated  nervous 
system;  in  addition  to  the  suboesophageal 
ims  ex  ioo)  '  ganglion,  there  are  two  thoracic  ganglia 
ft  ft  \ft  ei^L\^^\r^<.^  and  a  single  abdominal  nerve-mass  which 
'  -2:«,i2L  -^^°"""^  is  situated  far  forward.     In  this  condensa- 


(AfterH.  Uad.) 

Fig.   4.— -Ovipositor 
(side  view)  of  Pkyso- 


segments, 
a.    Anterior;    6,    pos- 
terior    process     of 
ovipositor. 


tion  of  the  nervous  system  and  in  the 
presence  of  four  Malpighian  (excretory) 
tubes  the  Thysanoptera  resemble  the 
Hemiptera. 

Devdopment  and  Habits, — Many  species  of  Thysanoptera  are 
known  to  be  habitually  parthenogenetic.  The  ^gs  are  laid  on  the 
food-plant,  those  females  possessed  of  an  ovipositor  cutting  through 
the  epidermis  and  placing  their  eggs  singly  within  the  plant- tissues ; 
a  single  female  may  take  five  or  six  weeks  to  deposit  all  her  eggs. 
The  young  insect  resembles  its  parent  in  most  points,  but  the  head 
is  disproportionately  lai^e;  the  anterior  abdominal  spiracles  are  on 
the  second  segment  instead  of  on  the  first,  and  the  foot  has  only 
a  single  sM^ment.  At  first  the  eyes  consist  of  a  few  distinct  facets 
on  either  side  of  the  head;  they  increase  in  number  as  growth  pro- 
ceeds, and  become  aggregated  to  form  the  curious  compound  eye 
of  the  adult.  From  two  to  four  moults  occur,  after  whfch  the  "  pro- 
nymph  "  stage  is  reached,  which  in  the  insect  is  moderately  active 
and  possesses  wing-rudiments  reaching  to  the  second  abdominal 
Segment.  After  another  moult  the  insect  passes  into  the  passive 
nympfaal  or  '*  pupal  "  stage,  during  which  it  takes  no  food  and 
rests  in  some  safe  hiding-place,  such  as  the  soil  at  the  base 
of  its  food-plant  or  the  hollow  of  a  leaf -stalk.  During  this  sta^ 
the  cuticle  draws  away  from  the  imaginal  cuticle  which  is 
forming    beneath,     ultimately    becoming    separated    as    a    thin 


transparent  pellicle  through  which  the  form  of  the  adult  can  be 
seen. 

Thysanoptera  are  found  on  the  leaves  and  in  the  blossoms  of 
plants.  According  to  Hinds  they  feed  chiefly  on  the  green  tissues, 
which  "  are  punctured  by  the  piercing  mouth-parts  and  the  sap 
withdrawn  by  suction.  The  traces  of  their  feeding  are  left  in 
irregular  streaks  of  dry,  whitened  cells.''  It  has  been  stated  that 
when  present  in  blossoms  they  feed  on  nectar,  but  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  there — as  on  the  green  parts — they  suck  sap.  In  any 
case,  their  presence  in  apple  blossoms  has  been  known  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  fruit  through  injury  to  the  essential  oiigans  of  the 
flower,  and  some  species  do  considerable  damage  to  ears  of  corn. 
Some  Thysanoptera  habitually  dwell  on  the  under-surface  of  leaves, 
and  others  periodically  migrate  to  roots.  While  the  majority  of 
the  Thysanoptera  are  thus  vegetarian  in  their  diet,  and  are  frequently 
injurious  in  farm  and  j^rden,  some  species,  at  least  oocasionally, 
adopt  a  predaceous  habit,  killing  aphids  and  small  mites  (so-called 
"  red-spiders  ")  and  sucking  their  juices.  There  are  even  records 
of  an  Anaphothrips,  when  cut  off  from  its  normal  vegetable  food- 
supply,  becoming  cannibalistic  and  feeding  on  its  oWn  species. 
The  usual  variations  in  habit  that  characterize  plant-feeding  insects 
are  exhibited  by  the  Thysanoptera  some  species  beiiu;  found  only 
on  one  partk:ular  food-plant,  while  others  thrive  indifferently  on  a 
large  assortment.  Some  members  of  this  order  spend  the  winter 
in  the  adult  state,  others  in  the  "  larval  "  or  '*  pupal  "  condition. 
They  shelter  in  crevices  of  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the  dried  stems  of 
herbaceous  plants,  or  among  moss  and  fallen  leaves  on  the  ground. 
Hinds  states  that  the  hibernating  individuals  live  for  more  than  six 
months.  During  summer  there  may  be  eight  or  nine  successive 
generations  when  conditions  are  favourable  and  food  abundant. 

Distribuiion  and  Fossil  History, — ^The  Thysanoptera  are  probably 
world-wide  in  their  range,  but  they  have  hardly  been  studied  outside 
Europe  and  North  America,  Fossil  insects  referable  to  the  order 
have  been  found  in  Tertiary  beds  as  old  as  the  White  River  Oligocene 
of  North  America,  and  the  Baltic  amber,  but  nothing  is  known  as 
to  the  previous  history  of  the  group. 

Classification, — Only  about  150  species  of  Thysanoptera  are 
known;  the  European  species  with  a  few  exotic  forms  have  been 
described  by  Uzel,  the  North  American  by  Hinds.  These  writers 
both  follow  the  classification  of  Haliday,  who  divided  the  order  into 
two  groups  or  sub-orders. 

1.  Terebrantia:  In  this  division  (figs.  I,  4)  the  abdomen  is  cylin- 
drical, the  female  is  provided  with  a  ventral  ovipositor  and  has  the 
terminal  abdominal  segment  conical;  the  corresponding  segment 
in  the  male  is  usually  bluntly  rounded.  The  forewings  have  at 
least  a  single  longitudinal  nervure— often  two — ^reaching  from 
base  to  tip  of  the  wing.  The  maxillary  jpalps  have  usually  three, 
the  labial  either  two  or  four  segments.  There  are  two  families  of 
Terebrantia:  (a)  the  Aeolothripidae,  whose  feelers  have  mne  seg- 
ments; whose  wings,  relatively  broad  and  rounded  at  the  tip,  have 
a  few  cross  nervules,  and  whose  ovipositor  is  curved  backwards; 
and  {b)  the  Thripidae,  whose  feelers 
have  six  to  eight  seg^ments,  whose 
narrow  acuminate  wings  have  no 
cross  nervules,  and  whose  ovipositor 
(fig.  4)  is  curved  downwards.  This 
latter  family  contains  the  great 
majority  of  the  order. 

2.  TubMfera:  This  division  com- 

P rises    but    a    single    family  —  the 
*hloeothripidae;  the  species  are  not 
numerous,  but  some  of  them  are  of 
large  size  for  Thysanoptera,  as  much 
as  8  mm.  (one<third  inch)  in  length. 
These    insects    have    the    abdomen 
flattened,  with  its  terminal  segment 
(see  fig.   5)   narrow  and  cylindrical. 
The  palps,  bothlmaxiliary  and  labial, 
have   two   segments.     There   is   no 
ovipositor,  and  the  wings  are  either 
without   nervures   or   have   only   a 
single    degraded     longitudinal     ner- 
vure whicn  does  not  reach  to   the 
tip.       While    the    Terebrantia    are  ^After  H.  Urd.) 
otten  rapid  in  their  movements,  the      Fig.  ^.—Megaloikrips  lati- 
Tubulifera  are  slow  and  deliberate,  ventris,  female,  Europe.     (X 
According    to    Hinds,    "  they    never  16.) 
run  or  spring." 

Bibliography. — ^The  number  of  important  writingson  theThysan- 
optera  is  not  large.  A.  H.  Haliday's  papers  in  Entom.  Mag,,  1836- 
1837,  vols.  iiL  and  iv.,  are  still  valuable  and  contain  nearly  all 
that  is  known  of  the  fifty  British  species.  K.  Jordan's  anatomical 
studies  {Zeits,  wiss.  Zool,,  1888,  vol.  xlvii.)  are  valuable  and  the 
descriptions  of  the  jaws  by  H.  Carman  (Amer.  Nat.,  1896,  vol., 
XXX.)  and  C.  Bomer  (Zool,  Anz,,  1904,  vol.  xxvii.)  should  also  be 
consulted.  Indispensable  to  the  student  are  H.  UzeFs  Monographie 
der  Ordnung  Thysanoptera  (Koniggratz,  1895;  in  the  Czech  language 
but  with  a  German  summary),   and  W.   E.   Hinds's  Monograph 


of  the  North  American  species   {Proc, 
vol.  xxvi.). 
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S,   Nat.   Mus.,    1903, 
(G.  H.  C.) 
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THYSANURA»  the  name  appHed  by  P.  A.  Latreille  to  the 
primitive  wingless  insects  known  as  springtails  and  bristletails. 
Sir  J.  Lubbock  (Lord  Avebury)  separated  the  springtails  as  a 
distinct  order,  the  CoUembola,  and  by  many  students  this 
separation  has  been  maintained.  It  is  better,  on  the  whole,  to 
regard  the  Thysanura  and  CoUembola  as  sub-orders  of  a  single 
order,  the  Aptera  (q.v,).  The  Thysanura  are  recogipzable  by 
their  elongate  feelers  and  tail-processes  (cerci),  Campodea 
(q,v,)  Mackilis  and  Lepisma — to  which  belongs  the  "silver- 
fish  "  (q.v.) — ^are  the  best  known  genera.  (See  also  Hexapoda 
and  Aptera.) 

THYSSAGETAE,  an  ancient  tribe  described  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  22,  123)  as  occupjdng  a  district  to  the  north-east  of  Scythia 
separated  from  the  Budini  by  a  desert  seven  days'  journey 
broad — ^perhaps  the  Voguls.  From  their  land  four  rivers 
flowed  into  the  Maeotis,  but  as  one  of  them,  the  Oarus,  is  almost 
certainly  the  Volga,  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  this. 
They  seem  to  have  held  the  southern  end  of  the  Urals  about 
Ufa  and  Orenburg.  (E.  H.  M.) 

TIAN-SHAN»  or  Celestial  Moxtntains,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  mountain  systems  of  Asia.  In  the  widest  accepta- 
tion, the  system  extends  from  the  E.  edge  (in  about  67**  E.)  of 
the  Aral-Caspian  depression  in  the  W.  to  the  great  bend  of  the 
Hwang-ho  (about  103**  E.)  in  the  E.  The  Chinese  geographers, 
however,  appear  to  have  confined  the  term  to  that  part  of  the 
system  which  falls  between  the  conspicuous  mountain-knot  of 
Khan-tengri  (80®  11'  E,  and  42**  13'  N.)  and  the  Otun-koza  or 
Barkul  depression  in  92**-93®  E.,  where  the  northern  ranges  of  the 
system  abut  upon  the  Ek-tagh  Altai;  and  this  conception  and 
limitation  of  the  term  are  more  or  less  accepted  by  some  Euro- 
pean geographers,  e.g.  Dr  Max  Friedrichsen  and  G.  E.  Grum- 
Grshimailo.  On  the  other  hand  P.  P.  Semenov  (or  Semyonov), 
one  of  the  earliest  scientific  explorers  of  the  system,  applies  the 
name  to  the  ranges  which  lie  immediately  west  of  Khan-tengri, 
including  Khan-tengri  itself.  The  Tarbagatai  Mountains  and 
their  north-western  continuation,  the  Chinghiz-tau,  are  some- 
times considered  to  belong  orographically  to  the  Altai  system; 
but  there  are  good  reasons  for  regarding  them  as  an  independent 
range.  Excluding  these  mountains,  the  northernmost  member 
of  the  Tian-shan  system  is  the  Dzungarian  Ala-tau  in  45®- 
45**  30'  N.  The  southernmost  range  is  the  Trans-Alai,  or 
rather  its  W*S.W.  prolongation,  Peter  the  Great  Mountains 
in  Karate^iin  (Bokhara),  though  some  geographers  {e.g. 
Max  Friedrichsen)  assign  both  the  Alai  and  the  Trans-Alai 
Mountains  to  the  Pamirs. 

General  Orographical  Description. — ^The  Tian-shan  consists  almost 
everywhere  of  sheaves"  <h  parallel  ranges,  having  their  strike 
predominantly  east  and  west,  with  deflexions  to  the  W.S.W., 
west  of  Khan-tengri  and  to  the  E.S.E.,  east  of  92^  E.,  thus 
describing  as  it  were  a  wide  flattened  arc  open  to  the  south.  The 
principal  consdtuent  ranges  are  accompanied  by  another  set  of 
ranges  which  break  away  from  the  main  axes  in  a  westerly  or  even  in  a 
north-westerly  direction.  In  the  east,  where  the  system  is  narrowest, 
the  predominant  feature,  at  least  as  far  west  as  87°  £.,  the  longitude 
of  the  Bagrash^kul,  is  the  Pe-shan  swelling,  with  its  flanking  ranges, 
the  Chol-tagh  on  the  north  and  the  Kunik-tagh  on  the  south.  North 
of  the  Chol-tagh  and  west  of  Barkul  and  the  depression  of  Otun-koza 
(alt.  2390  ft.)  the  principal  constituent  ranges  are  the  Bogdo-ola, 
continued  west  and  north-west  in  the  Iren-khabir^,  the  Talki 
Mountains  and  the  Boro-khoro,  flanking  in  succession  the  great 
depression  of  Dzungaria  on  the  south.  South  of  this  last  line  of 
elevations  comes  the  depression  of  Kulja  or  Hi,  cutting  deep  and  far 
into  the  outer  ec^  of  the  great  plateau  of  central  Asia.  This 
aeain  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  another  series  ot  ranges,  the  Narat 
Mountains  and  the  Tdmurlik-tau.  The  last  bifurcates  into  the 
Trans-Ili  Ala-tau  and  the  Kunghei  Ala-tau,  skirting  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Issyk-kul.  The  west  continuation  of  the  Kunghei  Ala-tau 
is  the  Alexander  range,  which  in  its  turn  bifurcates  into  the  Talas-tau 
and  the  Kara-tau,  this  last  stretching  far  out  into  the  desert  beside 
the  Syr-darya.  South  of  Lake  Issyk-kul,  which  appears  to  be  a 
hollow  of  tectonic  origin,  runs  the  Terskei  Ala-tau,  separating  the 
lake  from  the  high  va3ley  of  the  Naryn.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
Naryn  valley  comes  the  Kokshal-tau,  called  also  in  part  the  Boz- 
adyr,  striking  south-west  from  the  Khan-tengri  knot  and  terminaring 
in  the  Terek-tau  (40**  30'  N.  and  74**-76*'  E.),  at  which  point  the 
system  again  bifurcates,  the  Ferghana  Mountains  running  away  from 
it  towards  the  north-west  until  it,  or  rather  its  prolongation  the 
Uzun-tau,  strikes  against  the  Talas-tau.  From  this  latter  point, 
again,  the  Chotkal-tau  strikes  away  to  the  south-west,  screening  the 


valley  of  Ferghana  against  the  Aralo-Caspian  desert.  The  other 
arm  of  the  bifurcation,  situated  farther  south,  and  beginning  at 
the  Terek-tau,  is  double;  it  consists  of  the  Alai  and  Trans-Alai 
ranges,  continued  westwards  in  the  Karateghin,  Zarafshan,  Hissar 
and  Turkestan  range^,  though  orographically  the  Trans-Alai  ought 
probably  to  be  described  as  the  border-ridge  of  the  Pamir  plateau. 
Thus  the  Tian-shan  is  as  a  whole  narrowest  in  the  east  and  spreads 
out  fan-like  in  the  west. 

Khan-4engri  and  the  Central  Tian-shan. — The  peak  of  Khan-ten^, 
which  according  to  Max  Friedrichsen's  observations  is  not  so  high 
as  had  generally  been  supposed,  being  22,800  ft.  instead  of  2d,ooo  ft., 
stands,  not  on  the  main  watershed  of  the  central  Tian-shan,  but  on  a 
spur  which  projects  from  the  watershed  towards  the  south-west. 
The  lofriest  summit  on  the  actual  watershed,  according  to  G.  Merz- 
bacher,  is  a  peak  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Nicholas  Mikhail- 
ovich ;  its  altitude  he  puts  at  20,670  ft.  But  the  general  altitude  of 
the  crest  of  the  watershed  he  estimates  at  about  16,500  ft.,  and  it  is 
overtopped  by  peaks  (e.g.  Dr  von  Almasy's  peak  Edward  VII.) 
rising  3000-3500  ft.  higher. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Khan-tengri  knot  are  the  Khalyk-tau 
on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  three  divemng  lines  of  elevation, 
namely  the  Terskei  Ala-tau  or  Kirghiz  Ala-tau,  overhanging  the 
south  shore  of  Issyk-kul;  the  Kokshal-tau,  stretching  away  south- 
west as  far  as  the  Terez  Mountains  between  Kashgar  and  Ferghana ; 
and,  intermediate  between  these  two,  the  successive  ranges  of  the 
Sary-jas,  Kulu-tau,  and  Ak-shiryak.  The  snowy  chain  of  Khalyk- 
tau  is  highest  in  the  north  and  west  and  sinks  gradually  towards  the 
south  and  east.  The  highest  parts  of  the  range  have  generally 
an  east-west  strike  and  the  range  itself  is  continued  east  in  the 
Kokteke  (12,300  ft.),  with  the  Kui-kuleh  pass  at  an  altitude  of 
1 1^00  ft. 

From  Issyk-kul  there  is  a  sharp  rise  of  6000-9000  ft.  to  the  snow- 
capped ridge  of  the  Terskei  Ala-tau,  the  peaks  of  which  ascend  to 
15,000-16,500  ft.  and  even  reach  18,000  ft.  At  this  part  the  system 
as  a  whole  has  a  breadth  of  150  m.  The  Terskei  Ala-tau  forms  a 
sharply  accentuated,  continuous,  snow-clad  range.  According  to 
I.  V.  Mushketov  it  is  continued  westwards  in  the  Son-kul  (alt.  9,500 
ft.)  of  Baron  Kaulbars,  the  Kara-kol,  and  the  Suzamir-tau,  until 
it  abuts  upon  the  Talas-tau.  The  countrv  immediately  south  of 
the  Terskei  Ala-tau  consists  "  of  broad,  shallow  basins  running  east 
and  west  in  en  echelon  pattern,  and  lying  at  10,000  ft.  Between 
them  and  bordering  them  run  from  five  to  seven  ridges  as  broad 
as  the  basins  and  nsing  by  gentle  slopes  to  13,000-16,000  ft.  The 
ridges  rise  by  lonc^,  gentle  slopes  to  nat  summits,  where  often  for 
many  miles  the  sky-line  is  an  almost  straight  crest,  from  which 
the  rounded  slopes  of  pure  white  snowfields  descend  towards  the 
basins.  The  crest  line  is  notched  by  high  passes  only  1000-2000  ft. 
below  the  top  of  the  crest.  Oftener  the  summit  of  the  ridge  is 
broken  into  individual  mountains,  broadly  fiat-topped  and  of  nearly 
equal  elevation.  .  .  .  (Since  late  Tertiary  times)  erosion  has  had 
but  little  effect  in  altering  the  country  from  the  state  to  which  it 
was  brought  by  the  uplifting  and  warping  of  the  old  peneplain. 
The  result  of  these  geological  changes  is  that,  although  the  internal 
structure  of  the  Tian-shan  region  is  highly  mountainous,  its  external 
appearance,  or  in  other  words  its  geographical  aspect,  is  that  of  a 
plateau."  ^  The  passes  over  the  Terskei  Ala-tau  and  the  plateau 
country  to  the  south  lie  at  great  altitudes — at  13,560  ft.  in  the  Kulu- 
tau;  at  13,800  in  the  Bedel  pass,  12,400  in  the  Kuber^enty,  at  12,600 
in  the  Terekty,  and  at  14.440  in  the  Jan-art  pass — all  in  the  Kokshal- 
tau;  the  Terek  pass  at  12,800  ft.,  and  the  Turugurt  at  12,730  ft., 
both  in  the  Terek  range;  the  Barskoun  at  12,000  ft.,  the  Suka  or 
Sauka  at  11,650  ft.,  and  the  Jauku  at  14,000  ft.  in  the  Terskei  Ala- 
tau;  and  the  Tez  at  11,800  and  the  Akbel  at  12,000  ft.,  both  in  the 
Sary-jas;  while  the  pass  of  Muz-art,  on  the  east  shoulder  of  the 
Khan-tengri,  necessitates  a  climb  of  12,000  ft.  or  more.  The  snow- 
line on  tne  Terskei  Ala-tau  runs  at  11,500  ft.  The  summits 
of  the  Kulu-tau  or  Kyulyu-tau  reach  13,700  to  14,750  ft.; 
those  of  the  Ak-skiryak  15,000-16,000  ft.,  overtopping  by  some 
2000-3000  ft.  the  plateau  or  highland  region  which  forms  the  water- 
parting  between  the  Tarim  basin  on  the  east  and  the  Syr-darya 
catchment  area  on  the  west.  The  Kokshal-tau,  which  consists 
of  several  parallel  ranges,  is  truly  alpine  in  character  and  bears  large 
glaciers,  which  send  out  polyp-like  arms  into  U-shaped  valleys, 
behind  which  the  mountain  peaks  tower  up  into  sharp-cut,  angular 
"  matterhoms."  The  loftiest  ran^  is  that  to  the  north,  which 
exceeds  16,000  ft.,  and  the  altitude  increases  generally  from  west  to 
east  as  far  as  the  Bedel  pass  in  78*  30'  E.,  where  the  road  crosses 
from  Ak-su  and  Uch-Turfan  to  the  valley  of  the  Naryn  and  Ferp^hana. 
At  its  south-western  extremity  the  Kokshal-tau  merges  in  the 
Kokiya  Mountains  (16,000-18,000  ft.),  which. at  their  other  end  are 
met  by  the  Alai  Mountains  and  the  Terek-tau. 

Eastern  and  Northern  Tian-shan. — ^The  mutual  relations  and 
exact  orographical  connexions  of  several  of  the  ranges  east  and  north 
of  the  Khan-tengri  group  are  not  yet  elucidated.  The  region  east 
of  the  Barkul-Hami  route  was  in  tart  explored  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  19th  century,  by  P.  K.  Kozlov,  V.  A.  Obruchev,  the  brothers 
G.  E.  and  M.  E.  Grshimailo,  V.  I.  Roborovsky  and  Sven  Hedin. 
The  system  is  known  there  locally  as  the  Barkul  Mountains  and  the 

*  Ellsworth  Huntington,  in  Geog.  Joum.  (1905),  pp.  28  seq. 
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Karlyk-taghJ  which  stretch  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.  Its  middle 
parts  are  snow-clad,  the  snow  lying  down  to  12,000  ft.  on  the 
north  side,  while  the  peaks  reach  altitudes  of  14,000-15,000  ft., 
but  so  far  as  is  known  the  range  is  not  crossed  by  any  pass  except  in 
the  east,  where  there  are  passes  at  9600  ft.  and  10,600  ft.  (Belu-daban). 
Towards  the  east,  the  Karlyk-tagh  radiates  outwards,  at  the  same 
time  decreasing  in  altitude,  though  it  rises  again  in  the  rocky  Emir- 
tagh.  From  the  Karlyk-tagh  a  stony  desert  slopes  south  to  the 
Chol-tagh.  The :  ChoUtagh  marks  the  northern  escarpment,  as 
the  Kuruk-tagh,  farther  south,  marks  the  southern  escarpment,  of  the 
great  Pe-shan  swelling  of  the  desert  of  Gobi.  These  two  ranges 
(described  under  Gobi)  are  apparently  eastern  prolongations,  the 
former  of  the  Khaidyk-tagh  or  Khaidu-tagh,  and  the  latter  of  the 
Kok-teke  Mountains,  which  enclose  on  north  and  south  respectively 
the  Yulduz  valley  and  the  Lake  of  Ba^rash-kul.  Thus  the  Kuruk- 
tagh  are  linked,  by  the  Kok-teke,  on  to  the  Khalyk-tau  of  the  Khan- 
teneri  group.  The  Khaidyk-tau,  which  are  crossed  by  the  passes 
of  Tash-againyn  (7610  ft.)  and  Kotyl  (9900  ft.),  are  not  improbably 
connectecT  orographically  with  the  Trans- Hi  Ala-tau,  or  its  twin 
parallel  range,  the  Kunghei  Ala-tau,  in  the  west,  in  that  they  are 
an  eastern  prolongation  of  the  latter.  The  Narat-tau  appear  to 
form  a  diagonal  (E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.)  link  between  the  Knaidyk- 
tau  and  the  Khalyk-tau  and  are  crossed  by  passes  which  V.  I. 
Roborovskyr  estimates  at  10,800  ft.  (Sary-tyur)  and  11,800  ft. 
(Mukhurdai).  The  Jambi  pass  in  this  same  range  Ues  at  an 
altitude  of  11,415  ft.  and  the  Dundeh-keldeh  pass  at  11,710  ft. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  Barkul  range  is  the  gap  of  Otunkoza 
(3300  ft.),  by  which  the  Hami- Barkul  caravan  road  crosses  into  the 
valley  of  Dzun^ria,and  at  Urumchi  (87°3o'  jE.),over  200  m.  farther 
west,  is  a  similar  gap  (2800  ft.)  which  facilitates  communication 
between  the  oasis  of  Turfan  and  Dzungaria.  Between  these  two 
gaps  stretches  the  snow-dad  range  of  the  Bogdo-ola,  which  runs 
at  an  average  altitude  of  some  13,000  ft.,  and  rises  to  an  altitude  of 
17,000-18,000  ft.  in  the  conspicuous  double  peak  of  Turpanat-tagh 
or  Topotar-aulie,  a  mountain  which  the  Mongols  regard  with 
religious  veneration.  On  the  north  side  of  this  range  the  snow-line 
runs  at  an  altitude  of  9500  ft.  At  the  foot  of  the  same  slopes 
lies  the  broad,  deep  valley  of  Dzungaria  (2500-1000  ft.).  On 
the  south  the  Bogdo-ola  is  flanked  by  the  nearly  parallel  range  of 
the  Jargdz,  a  range  which,  in  contrast  to  most  of  the  Tian-shan 
ranges,  carries  no  perpetual  snow.  But  its  altitude  does  not  exceed 
10,000  ft.,  and  its  steep  rocky  slopes  meet  in  a  sharp,  denticulated 
crest.  West  of  the  Urumchi  gap,  the  Bogdo-ola  is  continued  in  the 
double  range  of  the  Iren-khabirga  Mountains  (11,500  ft.),  which 
curve  to  the  north-west  and  finally,  under  the  name  of  the  Talki 
Mountains,  merge  into  the  Boro-lmoro  range.  The  Iren-khabir^a, 
like  the  Bogdo-ola  and  the  Tcrskei  Ala-tau,  are  capped  with 
perpetual  snow.  They  culminate  in  the  peak  of  Dos-megen-ora 
at  an  altitude  of  20,000  ft.  The  more  southerly  of  the  twin  ranges, 
the  Avral-tau,  in  which  is  the  Arystan-daban  pass  at  an  altitude 
of  10,800  ft.,  terminates  in  82^  £.,  over  against  the  confluence  of  the 
Kash  and  the  Kunghez  (Hi)  rivers.  The  Boro-khoro  Mountains, 
with  an  average  elevation  of  at  least  11,500  ft.,  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  border-ridge.  This  range,  the  slopes  of  which 
are  clothed  with  Coniferae  between  the  altitudes  of  6000  and 
9000  ft.,  separates  the  valley  of  Kulia  (Hi)  on  the  south  from  the 
depressions  of  Zairam-nor  (68^0  ft.;  and  Ebi-nor  (670  ft.)  in  the 
valley  of  the  Borotala  on  the  north,  the  said  valley  opening  out 
eastwards  into  the  wider  valley  of  Dzungaria.  The  passes  in  the 
Boro-khoro  lie  at  lower  altitudes  than  is  usual  in  the  Tian-shan 
ranges,  namely  at  7000-7415  ft. 

On  its  northern  side  the  valley  of  Borotala  is  skirted  by  the  im- 
portant orographic  system  of  the  Dzungarian  Ala-tau,  the  northern- 
most meml^r  of  the  Tian-shan.  Its  constituent  ranges  run  from 
E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.,  though  some  of  them  have  a  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E. 
strike.  The  two  principal  series  of  parallel  ranges  possess  no  common 
names,  but  are  made  up  as  follows:  The  northern  series  (goin^  from 
east  to  west),  of  the  Baskan-tau,  Sarkan-tau,  Karazryk-tau,  Bionyn- 
tau,  and  Koranyn-tau,  running  at  an  average  elevation  of  11,000- 
13,000  ft.,  and  the  southern  senes  of  the  Urtak-saryk,  Bejin-tau  and 
Kok-su  (Scmenov's  Labazy  chain),  at  altitudes  of  12,000-14,000  ft. 

Western  and  Southern  Tum-shan. — On  the  north  side  of  the  Issyk- 
kul,  and  separated  from  the  Terskei  Ala-tau  by  that  lake,  are  the 
twin  ranges  of  the  Trans-Hi  Ala-tau  and  Kunghei  Ala-tau,  parallel 
to  one  another  and  also  to  the  lake  and  to  the  Terskei  Ala-tau. 
The  two  chains  are  connected  by  the  lofty  transverse  ridge  of 
Almaty ,  Almata  or  Almatinka.  The  more  northerly  range,  the  Trans- 
Hi  Ala-tau,  swing?  away  to  the  north-west,  and  is  continued  in 
the  echeloned  ranges  of  Kandyk-tau,  Kulia-bashi,  Khan- tau  and 
the  Chu-Hi  Mountains,  the  general  altitudes  of  which  lie  between 
4000  ft.  and  9000  ft.  These  latter  ranges  separate  the  Muyun- 
kum  desert  on  the  west  from  the  Balkash  deserts  on  the  east.  The 
Trans-Hi  itself  culminates  in  Mt  Talgar  at  an  altitude  of  14,990  ft- 
The  Kunghei  Ala-tau  rises  nearly  8000  ft.  above  the  Issyk-kul  and 
lifts  its  summits  higher  than  13,000  ft.     The  passes  across  the  twin 

*  It  may  however  eventually  turn  out  that-  these  ranges,  together 
with  the  Mechin-ola,  farther  to  the  north-east  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Karlyk-tau,  belong  to  the  Altai  system. 


ranges  lie  at  8000-11,000  ft.  (Almaty  pass)  in  the  Tnut^Hi  Ala- 
tau  and  at  9000-10,885  ft.  (Kurmenty  pass)  in  the  Kunghei  Ala- 
tau.  This  last  is  continued  without  a  break  past  the  western  end 
of  Issyk-kul,  being  directly  prolonged  by  the  Alexander  Mountains, 
although  parted  from  them  oy  the  goiige  of  Buam  or  Bom,  through 
which  the  Issyk-kul  probably  once  drained.  On  neither  of  these 
ranges  are  there  any  true  glaciers. 

The  Alexander  Mountains  terminate  over  against  the  town  of 
Aulie-ata  (71®  20'  E.)  at  the  relatively  low  altitude  of  2460  ft., 
though  farther  east  they  rise  to  13,000-14,000  ft.,  and  even  reach 
15,350  ft.  in  Mt  Semenov.  On  the  north  their  declivities  are  steep 
and  rugged.    They  are  crossed  by  passesat  6550-1 1 ,  825ft.    (Shamsi). 

From  the  middle  of  the  Alexander  range,  in  about  74^  £.,  a  chain 
known  as  the  Talas-tau  breaks  away  from  its  south  flank  in  a  W.S. W. 
direction,  and  from  near  the  western  extremity  of  this  latter  two 
parallel  ranges,  the  Chotkal  or  Chatkal  (14,000  ft.),  and  the  Ala- 
tau,  break  away  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  running  parallel 
to  one  another  and  to  the  river  Naryn,  or  upper  Syr-danra, 
terminate  at  right  angles  to  the  middle  Syr-darya,  after  it  has 
made  its  sweeping  turn  to  the  north-west.  The  Talas-tau,  some- 
times known  as  tne  Urtak-tau,  while  the  name  of  Ala-tau  is  also 
extended  to  cover  it,  has  an  average  elevation  of  14,000-15,000  ft., 
but  lifts  its  snow-capped  summits  to  15,750  ft.;  it  is  crossed  by 
passes  at  8000-10,650  ft. 

From  near  the  west  end  of  the  Alexander  range,  in  about  71®  E., 
the  Kara-tau  stretches  some  270  m.  to  the  north-west,  between  the 
Syr-darya  and  the  Chu.  It  belongs  to  the  later  series  of  transverse 
upheavals,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  sedimentary  rocks.  It 
is  not  clear,  however,  whether  oroeraphically  it  is  connected  with  the 
Alexander  range  or  with  the  Talas-tau.  Its  average  elevation  is 
5000  ft.,  but  in  places  it  reaches  up  to  7000-8000  ft.  In  the  same 
north-westerly  to  south-easterly  direction  and  belonging  to  the 
same  series  of  later  transverse  upheavals  are  the  Ferghana  Moun- 
tains, which  shut  in  the  plain  of  Ferghana  on  the  north-east,  thus 
running  athwart  the  radiating  ranges  of  the  central  Tian-shan. 
The  Ferghana  Mountains,  which  are  cleft  by  the  Narvn  (upper 
Syr-darya)  river,  have  a  medn  altitude  of  10,000  ft.,  but  attain 
elevations  of  12,740  ft.  (Suyuk)  and  are  crossed  by  the  Terek  pass 
(distinct  from  the  Terek  pass  in  the  Terek  Mountains)  at  an  altitude 
of  9140  ft. 

On  the  south  the  Ferghana  valley  is  fenced  in  by  the  lofty  range 
of  the  Alai,  backed  by  the  parallel  range  of  the  Trans-Alai.  Both 
ranges  abut  at  their  eastern  or  E.N.E.  extremity  upon  the  Pamir 
plateau,  and  both  extend  in  their  respective  continuations  a  long 
way  out  into  the  desert.  The  Alai  is  a  well-defined  ridge  with 
steep  slopes,  and  both  it  and  the  Terek-tau,  which  prolongs  it  towards 
the  Kokshal-tau,  are  flanked  next  the  Ferghana  valley  by  what 
appear  to  be  the  old  uplifted  strata  both  of  the  old  Palaeoaoic  series 
of  metamorphic  limestones  and  of  the  newer  Tertiary  series  of  softer 
conglomerates  and  sandstones.  The  general  altitude  of  both  ranges 
is  16,000-19,000  ft.,  but  the  Trans- Alai  culminates  in  peak  Kauf- 
mann  (23,000  ft.).  The  Trans-Alai  is  a  true  border  rang/^,  the  ascent 
to  it  from  the  Pamir  plateau  (1^,000  ft.)  on  the  south-east  being 
gentle  and  relatively  short,  while  both  it  and  the  Alai  tower  up 
steeply  to  a  height  of  1 1 ,000-14,000  ft.  above  the  valley  of  the  Alai. 
This  valley,  which  runs  up  at  its  eastern  end  to  the  Muz-tash-tau, 
is  about  75  m.  long  and  is  continued  towards  the  south-west  by  the 
valley  of  Ivarateghin.  Its  breadth  varies  from  3  to  12  m.  and  its 
altitude  decreases  from  10,^00  ft.  in  the  north-east  to  8200  ft.  in  the 
south-west.  It  is  drained  by  the  Kyzyl-su,  which,  under  the  name 
of  Vakhish,  Anally  enters  the  Amu*darya.  The  Alai  valley  is  in  ill 
repute  because  of  the  enormous  masses  of  snow  which  fall  in  it  in 
the  winter.  Despite  that  it  is  an  important  highway  of  communica- 
tion between  Bokhara  and  the  Pamirs  on  the  one  hand  and  Kashgar 
and  Ferehana  on  the  other.  The  principal  passes  over  it  into  the 
valley  of  Ferghana  are  Taldyk,  11,605  ft.;  Jiptyk,  13,605  ft.; 
Saryk-mogal,  14,110  ft.;  Tenghiz-bai,  12,630  ft.;  and  Kara-kasyk, 
14,305  ft.  The  first^named  has  been  made  practicable  for  artillery 
and  wheeled  carrii^es.  The  Pamir  plateau  is  reached  by  means  of 
the  Kyz^'l-art  pass  at  an  altitude  of  14,015  ft. 

The  Alai  Mountains  are  continued  westwards  in  the  radiating 
ranges  of  the  Karateghin  Mountains,  Zarafshan  Mountains,  the 
Hissar  Mountains  and  the  Turkestan  range,  which  reach  altitudes  of 
18,500-22,000  ft.,  though  peak  Baba  in  the  Zarafshan  range  reaches 
nearly  20,000  ft.  The  Trans-Alai  are  continued  in  the  Peter  the 
Great  range,  which  culminates  in  the  Sandal  group  at  close  upon 
25,000  ft.  (see  further  BokhaKA).  The  passes  across  these  ranges 
are  as  a  rule  difHcult  and  lie  at  altitudes  of  some  10,000-13,000  ft. 
The  last  outlying  range  of  the  Tian-shan  system  in  this  direction  is 
the  Nura-tau,  which,  like  the  Kara-tau  farther  north,  belongs  to  the 
more  recent  series  of  upheavals  having  a  W.N.W  to  E.S.E.  axis.  It 
rises  abruptly  from  the  deaert  and  lifts  its  snowy  peaks  to  altitudes 
of  15,000-16,000  ft.,  separating  the  river  Syr-darya  from  the  river 
^rafshan.    The  passes  over  it  lie  at  altitudes  of  10,000-13/DOO  ft. 

daciation. — In  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  Tian-shan 
there  exist  numerous  indications  of  former  glaciadon  on  an  extensi\'e 
scale,  e.f^.  in  the  Sary-jas,  the  Terskei  Ala-tau,  Khan-tengri,  Alai, 
Trans-Alai,  Terek  range,  Trans-Hi  Ala-tau,  Kungrhei  Ala-tau,  Kok- 
shaUtau,  Dzungarian  Ala-tau,  Alexander  Mountains  and  Talas-tau. 
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Indeed,  the  evidences,  so  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  appear 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  region  of  the  western  Tian-shan, 
from  Lake  Issyk-kul  southwards,  was  in  great  part  the  scene  of 
prdbably  five  successive  glacial  periods,  each  being  less  severe  than 
the  period  which  immediately  preceded  it.  At  the  present  day  four 
or  five  large  glaciers  stream  down  the  shoulders  and  embed  them- 
selves in  the  hollow  flanks  of  Khan-tengri — ^the  Semenov  at  altitudes 
of  12,410-11,100  ft.,  the  Mushketov  at  11,910-10,920  ft.,  the 
Inyfchik  at  11,^20-10,890  ft.,  and  the  Kaindy  at  10,810-10,040  ft. 
The  Inylchik  glacier  is  computed  to  have  a  length  of  about  45  m. 
Glaciers  occur  also  on  Manas  mount  to  the  south  of  the  town  of 
Aulie-ata.  In  the  Alai  region  there  are  other  extensive  glaciers,  e.g, 
the  Fedchenko  and  Shurovsky  glaciers  south  of  peak  Kauffmann. 
Generally  speaking,  the  snow-line  runs  at  11,500-12,800  ft.  above 
sea-level,  and  all  ranges  the  peaks  of  which  shoot  up  above  12,000  ft. 
are  snow-clad,  and  all  ranees  which  are  snowK:lad  rise  to  higher 
altitudes  than  11,500  ft.  A  feature  generally  characteristic  of  the 
Tian-shan  as  a  whole  is  that  the  absolute  elevation  of  the  ranges 
increases  gradually  from  north  to  south,  and  from  the  centre  decreases 
towards  both  the  east  and  the  west.  At  the  same  time  the  relative 
altitudes,  or  the  heights  of  the  mountain  ranges  above  the  valleys 
which  flank  them,  Urease  from  north  to  south.  For  instance,  m 
the  Dzungarian  Ala-tau,  the  valleys  going  south  lie  successively  at 
altitudes  of  4300  ft.  in  the  Borotala,  at  5600  ft.  in  the  Urtaksaryk 
and  at  6820  beside  the  Zairam-nor.  Again,  while  the  Hi  (Kulia) 
valley  lies  at  1300  ft,  the  Issyk-kul  has  an  altitude  of  5300  ft., 
the  Koshkar  basin,  in  which  the  river  Chu  has  its  source,  reaches 
6070  ft.,  the  Son-kul  valley  9430  ft.,  the  Ak-sai  valley,  farther  east, 
10,000  to  11,150  ft.,  and  the  Chatyr-kul  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Terek  Mountains  11,200  ft.  In  the  elevated  regions  of  this  part  of 
the  system,  between  the  Kokshal-tau  and  the  ramir  plateau,  the 
snow-line  runs  at  a  higher  level  than  is  usual  elsewhere,  namely  at 
12,'joo  ft.  and  even  at  13,000-13,800  ft.  on  the  Kokiya  Mountains. 

Climatic  Conditions, — As  a  rule  on  all  the  Tian-shan  ranges  the 
ascent  from  the  north  is  steep  and  from  the  south  relatively  gentle. 
But  the  deep  lateral  indentations  (e,g.  Kulja)  provide  a  more  or  less 
easy  access  up  to  the  loftier  tablelands  and  plateaus  of  the  interior. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  climate  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  main 
ranges  is  both  milder  and  moister  than  on  the  south  and  east,  and 
accordingly  the  precipitation  in.  the  former  is  relatively  heavier, 
namely  10  to  20  in.  annually;  It  used  to  be  supposed  that 
the  Tian-shan  confronted  the  basin  of  the  Tarim  with  a  steep, 
wall-like  versant.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  G.  Merzbacher, 
speaking  of  the  slopes  of  the  Khalyk-tau  and  other  neighbouring 
ranges  of  the  central  Tian-shan,  says  that  *'  nearly  everywhere  the 
Tian-shan  slopes  away  gradually  towards  the  high  plain  at  its 
southern  base,  in  places. .  .subsiding  ^dually  in  ranges  of  trans- 
verse spurs,  whose  cape-like  ends  project  far  into  the  desert,  or  in 
other  places  in  the  step-like  tailing,  off  of  longitudinal  ranges. ...  In 
some  places  limestones  appear  as  projections  from  the  range;  at 
others  conglomerates  and  Tertiary  clay  marls  form  the  outermost 
fold."^  On  the  north  versant  of  the  ranges  the  rainfall  increases 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  upwards,  and  at  9000-10,000  ft. 
the  vegetation  becomes  luxuriant.  According  to  P.  P.  Semenov, 
the  following  vegetable  zones  may  be  distinguished  on  the 
northern  slopes:  altitudes  of  525-1575  ft.  are  steppe  lands,  of 
1575-^300  ft.  are  the  zone  of  cultivation,  4300-8100  ft.  the  zone 
of  coniferous  trees,  8100-9500  ft.  alpine  pastures,  9500-11,900  ft., 
the  higher  alpine  regions,  and  above  the  last  limit  is  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow.  The  south  versant,  on  the  other  hand,  is  barren 
and  desolate  below  the  10,000  ft.  limit  and  above  that  it  is  dotted 
with  scanty  patches  of  grass  and  bush  vegetation.  Its  general  aspect 
is  that  of  rugged  slopes  of  bare  rock,  seamed  with  the  beds  of  dry 
torrents  choked  with  g^ravel  (see  further  Turkestan,  West). 

Routes. — ^The  traditional  routes  between  China  on  the  one  side 
and  West  Turkestan  and  Persia  on  the  other  have  from  time  imme- 
morial crossed  the  Tian-shan  system  at  some  half  a  dozen  points. 
After  traversing  the  desert  of  Gobi  from  Sa-chou  to  Hami,  the  great 
northern  route  crossed  over  into  the  Dzungarian  valley  either  b^ 
the  Otun-koza  depression  or  by  the  gap  at  Urumchi,  or  else  it 
proceeded  over  the  Muz-art  pass  on  the  east  side  of  Khan-tengri  or 
over  the  Bedel  pass  in  the  Kokshal-tau  and  so  down  into  the  valley 
of  Kulja.  The  shortest  route,  though  not  the  easiest,  between 
Kashgar  and  East  Turkestan  in  the  east  and  Ferghana  and  West 
Turkestan  in  the  west  is  over  the  Terek  pass  or  the  pass  at  the  head 
of  the  Alai  valley,  a  dangerous  route  in  winter  by  reason  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  snaw  which  usually  accumulates  there. 

BiBUOGRAPHY. — Dr  Max  Friedrichsen  and  Dr  G.  Merzbacher 
have  both  published  good  monographs  on  the  central  Tian-shan, 
the  former  Morphologie  des  Ti&n-schan,*'  in  Zeitschrift  der  GeseH- 
sckaft  fUr  Brdkunde  zu  Berlin  (1899)  and  "  Forschungsreise  in  den 
zentralen  Tien-schan,"  in  MitteUungen  der  ^eog.  GeseUschaJt  in  Ham- 
^^Z  (1904) ;  and  the  latter  in  The  Central  Ttan-shan  Mountains  (Lon- 
don, 1905).  See  also  G.  Brocherel's  "  In  Asia  Centrale,*'  in  BoUeitino 
delta  Soctetd  Geog.  Italiana  (1904);  P.  P.  Semenov  (or  Semyonov),  in 
Petermanns  MitteUungen  (Gotha,  1858)  and  in  Zeitschrift  der  GeseJl- 
schaft  far  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin  (1869) ;  N.  A.  Syevertsov  (Sewertzow), 


'  G.  Merzbacher,  The  Central  Tian-shan  Mountaifis,  pp.  139-140 
(London,  1905). 


"  Erforschung  des  Thianschangebii^ssystems,  1867,"  in  Petermanns 
MitteUungen^  Erganzungshefte  42  and  43  (1^75);  I  V.  Mushketov, 
"  Short  Report  of  a  Geological  Journey  in  Turkestan  "  (in  Russian), 
in  Zapiski  of  Russ.  Geog.  Soc.,  2nd  series,  vol.  xx.  (St  Petersburg, 
1877),  and  Geological  and  Orographical  Description  of  Turkestan, 
1874-1880  (in  Russ.;  St  Petersburg,  1886);  S.  D.  Romanovsky, 
MateruUien  zur  Morphologic  von  Turkestan  (1880,  &c.} ;  I.  V.  Ignatyev 
and  A.  M.  Krasnov,  in  Izoestia  of  the  Russ.  Geog.  Soc.  (1887); 
A.  M.  Krasnov,  in  Zapiski  of  the  same  society  (1888);  Dr  von 
Almasy,  in  MitteUungen  der  k.  k.  oesterreichischen  Geog,  GeseUschaJt 
(Vienna,  1901) ;  Baron  A.  von  Kaulbars,  *'  Materialien  zur  Kenntniss 
des  Thien-schan,"  in  leoestia  of  Russ.  Geog.  Soc.  (1874) ;  J.  W. 
Resel,   Reisebriejfe  aus    Turkestan    (Moscow,    1876);   and   C    £. 


and  M.  £.  Grum-Grshimailo,  Along  the  B,  Tian-shan  (in  Russian; 
St  Petersburi:,  1896) ;  V.  A.  Obruchev,  in  Izvestia  of  Russ.  Geog.  Soc. 
(1895);  G.  Saint- Yves,  on  the  "  Terskei  Ala-tau,"  in  Annates  de 
^4ographie  (1898);  E.  Huntington,  **  The  Mountains  of  Turkestan," 
in  Geog,  Joum,  (London,  1905) ;  and  P.  K«  Kozlov,  "  Account  of 
Roborovsky's  Tibetan  Expedition,"  in  Izvestia  of  Russ.  Geog.  Soc. 
(1897).  (J.  T.  Be.) 

TIARA  (Gr.  riApa),  also  called  regnum,  triregnum  and  corona, 
the  papal  crown,  a  bee-hive  shaped,  somewhat  bulging  head- 
covering,  ornamented  with  three  crowns  (whence  triregnum  or 
"triple  crown").  It  has  no  sacral  character,  being  solely  the 
ensign  of  sovereign  power  (cf.  Innocent  III.  Serm.  vii.  in  S, 
SUvesl:  "  Pontifex  romanus  in  signum  imperii  utitur  regno  "), 
and  is  therefore  never  worn  at  liturgical  functions,  when  the  pope 
always  wears  the  mitre.  Tlie  tiara  is  first  mentioned,  under  the 
name  of  camelaucutn,  in  the  Vita  of  Pope  Constantine  (d.  715), 
and  next  under  the  name  of  pileus  pkrygius  or  phrygiufn^  or 
the  ConsHtutum  Constantini,  the  so-called  **  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine." In  the  9th  century  it  appears  in  the  9th  Ordo  of 
Mabillon  in  connexion  with  the  description  of  the  consecration  of 
the  pope.  On  papal  coins  it  first  appears  on  those  of  Sergius  III. 
(d.  911)  and  then  on  those  of  Benedict  VII.  (d.  983).      At 


Drawl  by  Father  Joseph  Braun,  S.J. 

Figure  to  Hlustrate  the  development  of  the  Tiata. 
this  period  it  was,  according  to  the  Ordo  above  mentioned,  a 
sort  of  cap  of  white  stufF,  and  helmet-shaped.  Before  the  9th 
century  the  tiara  was  certainly  without  any  crown;  any  such 
ornament  would  not  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  and  seems  also  to  be  excluded  by  the  terms 
of  the  ConstUutum  Conslantini,  It  is  quite  uncertain  when  the 
crown  was  first  added.  It  is  true  that  Mabillon's  9th  Ordo  calls 
this  head-gear  regnufn,  but  it  appears  to  know  nothing  of  a 
crown.  The  papal  coins  and  a  few  pictures  of  the  loth  and  nth 
centuries  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  ornamental  band  at 
the  lower  edge  of  the  tiara  is  intended  to  represent  a  crown  or 
merely  a  decorative  orphrey  (aurifrisium).  At  the  beginning  of 
the  1 2th  century,  however,  the  papal  tiara  was  already  decorated 
with  a  circlet,  as  the  Ordo  of  Benedict  (c.  1140)  and  statements 
made  by  Brimo  of  Segni  and  Suger,  abbot  of  St  Denys,  prove;  but 
it  is  only  in  representations  of  the  tiara  dating  from  the  late  13th 
century  that  the  circlet  appears  as  a  regular  spiked  crown.  The 
two  pendants  at  the  back  of  the  tiara  {caudae,  infidae)  are  like- 
wise only  traceable  to  this  period.  The  second  circlet  was 
added  by  Boniface  Vni.,  as  is  proved  by  three  statues  executed 
during  his  lifetime  (one  in  the  Lateran  church  and  two  in  the 
crypt  of  St  Peter's).  Perhaps  this  was  due  only  to  the  pope's 
love  of  display,  but  possibly  the  two  crowns  were  intended  to 
symbolize  Boniface's  views  as  to  the  twofold  nature  of  the 
papal  authority.  In  the  inventory  of  the  papal  treasury  made 
in  13 16  the  tiara  is  described  as  having  three  crowns;  the 
third  must  therefore  have  been  added  under  Benedict  XI. 
or  Clement  V.  The  monumental  effigy  of  Benedict  XI.  in  S. 
Domenico  at  Perugia  still  has  a  tiara  with  one  circlet  in  the 
antique  fashion  of  the  13th  century;  that  of  John  XXEt.  showed 
only  two  crowns.  Ther  earliest  monumental  effigy  of  a  pope 
giving  an  example  of  a  triple-crowned  tiara  is  now,  therefore, 
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that  of  Benedict  XII.  (d.  1342),  of  which  the  head  is  preserved 
in  the  museum  at  Avignon,  while  an  eflSgy  of  the  same  pope  in 
the  crypt  of  St  Peter*s  at  Rome  has  a  tiara  with  only  two  crowns. 
Since  Benedict  XII.  the  triple-crowned  tiara  has  appeared 
regularly  on  the  monuments  of  the  popes.  The  crowns  are 
essentially  uniform,  though  the  ornament  varies  (leaves  or 
spikes). 

Outside  Rome  it  was  still  a  considerable  time  before  the  triple- 
crowned  tiara  appeared  in  representations  of  the  popes,  and  as  late 
as  the  15th  century  they  are  sometimes  pictured  with  the  single- 
crowned  tiara.  The  reason  for  the  addition  of  the  third  crown  is 
unknown.  The  symbolism  now  attached  to  the  triple  crown 
(authority  over  heaven,  earth  and  hell,  or  the  temporal  power  and 
the  powers  of  binding  and  loosing)  is  certainly  not  the  original 
explanation. 

Several  baseless  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  papal  tiara,  in  all  probability  the  camelaucuntt  the  oldest 
form  of  the  tiara,  came  into  use  under  the  Greek  and  Syrian  popes 
of  the  7th,  or  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  perhaps  even  under 
Pope  Constantine  himself.  The  prototype  of  the  camelaucum  must 
undoubtedly  be  sought  at  Constantinople  in  the  head-omament 
forming  part  of  the  Byzantine  court  costume.  (J.  Bra.) 

TIARET  {Tahert)f  a  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  Tell  Atlas,  depart- 
ment of  Oran,  132  m.  S.£.  of  Mostaganem  by  rail.  It  occupies 
an  important  strategic  position  on  a  pass  through  the  mountains 
at  an  elevation  of  3552  ft.  Pop.  (1906),  5778,  of  whom  3433 
were  Europeans.  The  Wadi  Tiaret  flows  through  the  town  in 
a  series  of  cascades.  The  uppier  town,  the  residential  quarter, 
is  on  the  right  bank  of  this  stream.  The  citadel  occupies  a 
separate  hiU  on  the  other  side  of  the  wadi.  The  chief  business 
centre  is  the  lower  town  where  are  also  the  principal  public 
buildings.  On  another  hill  opposite  the  citadel  is  the  native 
town. 

The  citadel  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  station  believed  to 
be  that  of  Tingurtia.  Tiaret  (Berber  for  "  station  ")  was  a 
town  of  note  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion  of  North  Africa 
in  the  7th  century  and  is  stated  by  Ibn  Khaldun  to  have  offered 
a  stubborn  resistance  to  Sidi-Okba.  In  761  it  was  taken  by 
Abdurrahman  ibn  Rostem,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Beni  Rustam  (Rostem).  Their  empire,  which  during  the  reign 
of  Abdurrahman  (761-784)  and  his  son  Abdul  Wahab  (784-823) 
extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  Algeria,  was  known 
as  the  Ibadite  Empire  from  Abdallah  ibn  Ibad,  the  founder  of 
the  heretical  sect  to  which  Abdurrahman  belonged.  The 
Ibadites  represented  the  moderate  section  of  the  Khaxijites 
(see  Mahommedan  Reugion).  Seven  princes  of  the  Rustamite 
house  succeeded  Abdid  Wahab  at  Tiaret,  but  in  909  the  dynasty 
was  overthrown  by  the  Fatimite  general  al  Shi'i.  Two  years 
later  Tiaret  was  captured  by  Massala  ibn  Habbus  of  the  Miknasa 
dynasty  of  Morocco,  and  after  his  death  in  924  two  other  princes 
of  the  same  house  maintained  their  independence,  but  in  933 
the  Fatimites  again  gained  the  n:iastery.  The  Ibadites,  after 
being  expelled  from  the  Tell,  took  refuge  in  Wargla.  They 
were  driven  thence  in  the  nth  century  and  migrated  to  Mzab, 
where  their  descendants  still  profess  the  Ibadite  doctrines  (see 
Mzabites).  After  its  second  capture  by  the  Fatimites,  Tiaret 
ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  a  separate  state.  For  a  long  period 
it  was  included  in  the  sultanate  of  Tlem^en,  and  in  the  i6th 
century  fell  to  the  Turks.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  Abd  el  Kader,  but  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1843. 
At  Takdempt,  6  m.  west  of  Tiaret,  Abd  el  Kader  had  his 
principal  arsenal.  About  a  mile  from  Takdempt  are  ruins  of 
a  town  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Ibadite  capital. 
Eighteen  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tiaret  are  the  sepulchral  monuments 
known  as  the  Jedars  (see  Algeria:  §  Archaeology). 

TIBBU,  or  Tebu  ("  Men  of  Tu,"  i.e,  "  of  the  rocks  "),  a  nomad 
negro-Berber  race  of  the  eastern  Sahara,  their  territory  being 
conterminous  westward  with  that  of  the  Tuareg  Berbers. 
Roughly,  their  domain  is  some  200,000  sq.  m.  Their  western- 
most settlements  are  the  oases  of  Agram,  Kawar  and  Jeb&do, 
their  northernmost  the  district  of  Gatron  (Qatrun)  within  the 
Fezzan  frontier,  while  south  and  south-east  they  merge  gradually 
in  the  negroid  populations  of  Kanem,  Bornu  (Chad  basin), 
Wadai  and  north-west  Darfur.    But  the  bulk  of  the  nation  is 


concentrated  in  the  region  of  Tibesti  or  Tu,  hence  their  name. 
There  are  two  main  divisions — the  northern  Teda,  or  less  negroid 
Tibbu,  and  the  southern  Daza,  or  more  negroid  Tibbu.  Some- 
what more  distantly  connected  with  the  same  family  are  the 
Baele  of  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  oases  and  the  Zogh^wa 
(Zaghwa)  of  Darfur.  The  Tibbu  are  variously  estimated  as 
numbering  from  60,000  to  100,000,  but  their  districts  are  so 
little  known  that  these  hgures  are  not  to  be  relied  on. 

The  Tibbu  are  usually  identified  with  the  Garamantes  of  Herodo- 
tus (iv.  183),  whose  capital  was  Garama  (Idrisi's  Germa)  in  Phazania 
(Fezzan),  and  of  whom  Ptolemy  already  spoke  doubtfully  as  Ethio- 

gians  (Negroes  ?):  "Oi^wv  54  koI  aindv  ^17  /ioXXov  KiBvbviav  (i.  8). 
lut  Leo  Africanus  transfers  them  to  the  Berber  connexion,  whose 
fifth  great  division  he  deals  with  under  the  names  of  Gumeri  (Gara- 
mantes?) and  Bardaei  or  Bardoa,  that  is,  the  Teda  of  the  Bardai 
oasis,  Tibesti.^  Lastly  Heinrich  Barth  on  linguistic  grounds 
grouped  theni  with  the  Kanuri  of  Bornu,  who  are  undoubtedly 
negroes ;  and  since  his  time  (l  852-1853)  the  Tibbu  have  been  regarded 
by  most  ethnologists  as  a  negroid  people.*  Gustav  Nachtigal,  who 
studied  them  carefully  (18^0-1873),  although  his  own  inferences 
are  somewhat  vague,  supplies  sufficient  evidence  for  a  solution  of 
this  difficult  ethnological  problem.  .There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Teda,  or  true  Tibbu,  probably  identical  with  the  Tedamansii, 
a  branch  of  the  Garamantes,  plac^  by  Ptolemy  south  of  the  Saraa- 
mycii  in  Tripolitana,*  physically  resemble  their  western  Tuareg 
neighbours.  They  are  a  pure  homogeneous  race,  who  have  for 
ages  undergone  no  perceptible  change  in  their  rocky  homes,  and 
are  still  distinguished  by  the  regular  features,  long  black  ringlety 
hair,  haughty  bearing  and  fierce  expression  common  to  so  many 
of  the  Berber  peoples.  Mostlv  of  middle  size,  they  are  finely  pro- 
portioned, except  the  somewnat  too  small  hands  and  feet,  with 
lighter  complexion  than  that  of  the  southern  Daza,  and  no  trace 
of  the  flat  nose,  thick  tumid  lips,  or  other  marked  characteristics 
of  the  true  negro.  "  Their  women  are  charming  while  still  in  the 
bloom  of  youth "  (Keane's  Reclus,  xxii.  429).  But  there  has 
been  a  general  displacement  of  the  race  southwards;  and,  while 
a  few  linc^er  in  the  northern  Gatron  and  Kufara  districts,  large 
numbers  have  since  medieval  times  penetrated  into  the  Kanem, 
Bornu,  Wadai  and  Darfur  regions  of  central  Sudan.  Here  they  have 
everywhere  merged  in  the  natives,  so  that  in  the  Daza,  Kanembu, 
Kanuri,  Baele  and  Zoghawa  groups  the  Tibbu  race  presents  all  the 
shades  of  transition  between  the  true  negro  and  the  true 
Berber. 

The  same  transitional  stages  are  observed  in  the  Tibbu  forms  of 
speech,  which  constitute  a  wide-spread  linguistic  family,  whose  most 
archaic  and  purest  branch  is  the  Tedaga  of  Tibesti  (Nachtigal). 
Through  the  southern  Dazaga  the  Tedaga  merges  in  the  more  highly 
developed  and  more  recent  Kanem,  Bornu  (Kanuri)^  Ennedi  (Baele; 
and  Darfur  (Zoghawa)  dialects,  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
grammatical  gender  and  some  other  structural  features,  are  usually 
classed  as  negro  languages.  But  a  negro  tongue  could  not  have 
arisen  among  the  people  of  Hamitic  speech  of  the  Tibesti  uplands, 
and  the  explanation  of  this  linguistic  difficulty  is  obviously  the  same 
as  that  of  the  physical  puzzle.  The  negro  amnities  of  the  southern 
members  of  the  group  have  arisen  through  assimilation  with  the 
original  and  now  partly  displaced  negro  idioms  of  central  Sudan. 
There  remains  the  final  difnculty  that  Tedaga  itself  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Berber  or  any  Hamitic  tongue.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  neither  Hamitic  nor  negro,  the  only  two  stock  languages  recog- 
nized by  Lepsius  in  Africa,  how  is  it  to  be  placed?  JLei)sius  s 
generalization,  inconsistent  as  it  is  with  the  conditions  occurring  in 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  must  be  rejected.  Room  having  thus 
been  found  for  other  liuguistic  families,  the  Tedaga  of  Tibesti  may 
be  explained  as  an  independent  evolution  from  a  primeval  Tibbu- 
Berber  germ,  analogous  to  other  linguistic  evolutions  in  other  isolated 
or  inaccessible  highland  regions,  such  as  the  Caucasus,  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Anahuac  table-land.    The  common  germ  has  long  since 

Esrished,  or  can  no  longer  be  detected,  and  the  Tibbu  and  Berber 
nguages  stand  side  by  side  as  fundamentally  distinct,  while  the 
two  races  remain  physically  one.  The  Tibbu  are  therefore  a  Berber 
people,  who  in  their  secluded  homes  have  had  time  to  evolve  an 
independent  form  of  speech,  which  southwards  has  become  largely 
assimilated  to  the  Sudanese  negro  dialects. 

Lying  on  the  tract  of  the  great  caravan  route  between  Fezzan 
and  Lake  Chad,  the  Tibbu  have  always  been  a  predatory  race, 
levying  blackmail  on  the  convoys  passing  through  their  territory, 
maintaijQing   inter-tribal    feUds    and    carrying    on    constant 

*  See  Vater,  MithradaUSy  11.  p.  45  of  Berlin  ed.  1812,  and  Nachtigal, 
Sahara  und  Sudan  (1881),  ii.  189. 

*  •'  Urspriinglich  ein  Negervolk,**  Lepsius,  Nubische  Grammalik 
{Einkitung)  (Berlin,  1880). 

*The  original  inhabitants  of  the  Kufara  (Kufra)  oases  were  Teda, 
some  of  whom  survive  in  a  settlement  south  of  Jebel  Nari.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  l8th  century  they  have  been  replaced  elsewhere 
in  Kufara  by  the  Zwiya  Arabs  from  the  Leshkerreh  oases. 
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warfare  with  the  smfroundtng  Berber  and  Sudanese  populations* 
The  tribal  organization  embraces  dardai  or  headmen,  mama  or 
nobles,  and  the  common  folk,  while  the  unwritten  law  of  custom 
rules  supreme  over  all  classes.  Their  customs  are  partly  negroid, 
partly  Arab.  They  scax  their  faces  like  the  negroes  and  wear 
the  veil  like  the  Tuareg. 

See  G.  F.  Lyon,  Narrative  of  Trends  in  Northern  Africa  (London, 
1821);  Gustav  Nachtigal,  Sahara  und  Sudan  (Berlin  and  Leipzig., 
1879-1889) ;  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  Querdurch  Africa  (1874-1875). 

TIBER  (anc.  Tiberis;  Ital.  Tevere),  a  river  of  central  Italy. 
It  traverses  the  Tuscan  Apennines — in  which  it  rises  at  a 
point  some  12  m.  N.  of  Pieve  San  Stefano,  4160  ft.  above  sea- 
level— in  a  series  of  picturesque  ravines,  skirts  the  west  foot  of 
the  Sabine  Mountains  in  a  broad  shallow  valley,  then  crosses 
the  Roman  Campagna,  cutting  its  way  through  Rome,  and 
finally  enters  the  Tyrrhenian  (Medilerranean)  Sea  by  two  arms,  at 
Ostia  and  Fiumicino,  the  latter  artificial.  Its  principal  tribu- 
taries are  the  Paglia,  the  Nera  and  the  Anio  or  Teverone,  and 
it  is  generally  navigable  by  boats  up  to  the  confiuence  of  the 
Nera,  a  distance  of  104  m.,  though,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  current,  there  is  very  Uttle  navigation  above  Rome.  The 
total  length  of  the  river  is  240  m.,  of  which  21  m.  lie  between 
Rome  and  the  sea.  This  latter  portion  of  the  river's  course  is 
tortuous,  but  in  spite  of  this,  and  although  the  depth  varies 
from  only  7  to  20  ft.,  and  in  (places  at  low  water  does'  not 
exceed  4  ft.,  it  is  nevertheless  navigated  by  vessels  up  to  180 
tons  burden  and  proposals  have  been  made  to  embank  and 
dredge  it  so  as  to  increase  this  depth  to  8  ft.  at  least,  or  to  build 
a  ship  canal  up  to  Rome.  The  area  of  the  Tiber  basin  is  6845 
sq.  m.  The  stream  is  hea^y  charged  with  sediment,  and  from 
that  circumstance  got  its  ancient  epithet  of  flavus  (tawny). 
It  does  not,  however,  form  a  delta  proportionate  to  the  volume 
of  its  water,  owing  to  a  strong  sea  current  flowing  northwards 
close  to  the  shore,  to  the  sudden  sinking  of  the  sea  to  a  great 
depth  inmiediately  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  aud  posdibly  also 
to  the  permanent  subsidence  of  the  Italian  coast  from  the  Tiber 
mouth  southwards  to  Terracina.  .  Still  it  has  advanced  at  each 
mouth  about  2  m.  since  Roman  times,  while  the  effect  of  the  sedi-^ 
ment  it  brings  down  is  seen  on  the  north-west  almost  as  far  as  Palo 
(anc.  Alsiutn),  and  on  the  south-east  beyond  Tor  Patemo  (see: 
Laxjr£ntina  Via)  in  the  gradual  advance  of  the  coast.  The  rate 
of  advance  at  Fiumicino  is  estimated  at  13  ft.  per  annum.  From 
Rome  to  the  sea  the  fall  is  only  6*5v:  rooa  The  arm  which 
reaches  the  sea  at  Fiumkino  is  a  oanal,  dug  by  Claudius  and 
improved  by  Trajan  (see  PoftTUs),  which  partially  silted  up 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  reopened  for  liavigation  by  Paul  V. 
in  161 2,  2i  m.  long,  80-130  ft.  wide,  and  with  a  minimum  depth- 
of  5  ft.  The  lower  course  of  the  Tiber  has  been  from  the  earliest 
ages  subject  to  frequent  and  severe  inundations;  of  more  recent 
ones,  those  of  1598,  ZS70  and  igoo  have  been  especially  destrucr 
tive,  but  since  the  year  1876  the  munidpidity  of.  Rome,  assisted 
by  the  Italian  (jovemment,  has  taken  steps  to  check,  and 
possibly  to  prevent  these  calamities  within  the  city  by 
constructing  embankments  of  stone,  resting  on  caissons,  for  a 
total  distance  (counting  in  both  sides  of  the  river)  of  6  miles. 
The  flood  of  1900  catried  awiiy  about  i  m.  of  the  new  embank* 
ment  on  the  right  hank  <^  the  right  arm  opposite  the  island 
owing  to  the  faulty  planning  of  the  course  of  the  river  at 
that  point,  which  threw  the  whole  of  the  water  into  the  right' 
arm,  and  e^tcept  in  flood  time,  left  the  left  arm  dry — a  fauk 
which  has  since  been  corrected. 

In  the  prehistoric  period  the  mouth  o!  the  Tiber  must  have  been 
situated  at  the  poiat  where  the  hills  which  follow  it  on  each  aide 
cease,  about  12  m.  below  Rome.  Gn  the  right  bank  they  are  of 
pliocene  gravel,  on  the  left  of  tufa;  and  on  the  latter,  on  a  cliff 
above  the  river  (the  ancient  Puilia  saxa)  stood  Ficana  (marked  by 
the  farmhouse  of  DragonceUo),  which  ia  said  to  have  owed  its  origin 
to  Ancus  Martius.  Beyond  these  hills  the  low  coast  belt  forn^ 
by  the  solid  matter  brought  down  by  the  river  begins;  and  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth  in  the  flat  ground  were  salt  marshes  (see 
Os-rtA,  PoRtus).  The  flood  of  1900,  when  the  river  both  above 
and  below  Rome  extended  over  the  whole  width  of  its  valley,  ftx>ffl 
hill  to  hill,  and  oyer  most  of  the  low  ground  at  its  mouth,  gave  an 
idea  of  the  conditions  which  must  have  existed  in  prehistoric  days. 


TIBJERIAS*  a  town  on  the  western  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee 
(to  which  it  gives  its  modern  Arabic  name,  Balir  Tubariya,  Le, 
Sea  of  Tiberias).  It  has  a  population  of  about  4000,  more  than 
half  of  whom  are  Jews  (principally  Polish  immigrants).  It 
stands  in  a  fertile  but  fever-stricken  strip  of  plain  between  the 
Galilee  hills  and  the  sea-shore.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  IpununaVam  or 
sub-governor,  subordinate  to  the  governor  of  'Akka.  There  are 
I^tin  and  Greek  hospices  here,  as  well  as  an  important  mission, 
with  hospital  and  schools,  under  the  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  pre-Herodian  history  of  the  city  is  not  certain. 
There  is  a  rabbinical  tradition  that  it  stands  on  the  site  of  a  city 
called  Rakka,  but  this  is  wholly  imaginary.  Josephus  {AtiL 
zviii.  2,  3)  describes  the  building  of  Tiberias  by  Herod  Antipas 
near  a  village  called  Emmaus,  where  are  hot  springs.  This  is 
probably  the  Hammathof  Jos.  xiz.  35.  The  probability  is  that 
Herod  built  an  entirely  new  dty;  in  fact,  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  necessary  to  disturb  an, ancient  graveyard  proves  that 
there  were  here  no  buildings  previously.  The  graveyard  was 
probably  the  cemetery  of  Hammath.  Owing  to  this  necessity 
Herod  had  a  difficulty  in  peopling  his  dty,  and,  indeed,  was 
compelled  to  use  force  Qos.  AnL,  loc,  cU.)  to  cause  any  but  the 
dregs  of  the  populace  to  incur  defilement  by  living  in  a  place 
thus  undean.,  On  this  account  Tiberias  was  long  regarded  with 
aversion  by  Jews,  but  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  it  was 
settled  by  them  and  rose  to.be  the  chief  centre  of  rabbinic 
learning* 

The  building  of  the  dty  falls  between  A.D.  16  and  a.d.  22. 
It  was  named  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Tiberiiis,  and  rapidly 
increased  in  luxury  and  art,  on  entirely  Greek  models.  Pro- 
bably because  it  was  so  completely  exotic  in  character  it  is 
passed  over  in  almost  total  silence  in  the  Gospels — ^the  dty 
(as  opposed  to  the  lake)  is  mentioned  but  once,  as  the  place  from 
which  came  boats  with  sight-seers  to  the  scene  of  the  feeding 
the  five  thousand,  John  vi.  23.  .  Th^re  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Christ  ever  visited  it.  The  dty  surrendered  to  Vespasian, 
who  restored  it  to  Agrippa*  It  now  became  a  famous  rabbinic 
sch9oL  Here  lived  Rabbi  Judah  hak;-|^adCsh,  editor  of  the 
Misknah;  here  was  edited  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  here  are 
the  tombs  of  Rabbi  Aqiba  and  Maimonides.  Christianity  never 
succeeded  in  establishing  itself  here  in  the  Byzantine  period, 
though  there  was.  a  bishopric  of  Tiberias,  and  a  chiirch  built  by 
(Tonstantine,  In  637  the  Arabs  captured  the  town.  The 
crusad€;rs  under  Tancred  retook  it,  but  lost  it  to  Saladin  in  1 187. 
In  the  i6th  century  the  dty  was  rebuilt  by  Joseph  ben  Ardut, 
subvented  by  Doiia  Grada  and  Sultan  Suleiman.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  the  silk  industry.  In  the  i8th  century 
it  was  fortified  and  occupied  by  the  famous  independent  sheikh 
Dhahir  el-Amir. 

Tiberias  is  notoriously  dirty  and.  proverbial  for  its  fleas, 
whose  king  is  said  by  the  Arabs  to  hold  his  court  here.  Most 
of  the  town  was  ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  1S37.  The  naost 
interesting  buildings  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  perhaps  Herodian, 
south  of  the  town,  and  an  andent  synagogue  on  the  sea^oast. 
The  hot  springs  mentioned  by  Josephus  (and  also  by  PUny) 
are  about  half  an  hour's  journey  to  the  sputh«       (R»  A.  3*  M.) 

TIBERIUS  [TiBEKjiJS  Claudius  Nero]  (42  b.c-a.d.  37), 
Roman  emperor,  was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  November,  42  B.C.  His 
father,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was  an  officer  of  Julius  Caesar, 
who  afterwards  proposed  to  copf er  honours  on  the  assassins,  thep 
joined  Mark  Antony's  brother  in  his  i^d  attack  ou  Octayian^ 
took  refuge  with  Mark  Antony,  and  turned  to  Ropie  when  the 
general  amnesty  was  proclaimed  in  39  B.C.  livia,  the  mother 
of  Tiberius,  was  also  of  the  Claudian  family,  out  of  which  her 
father  had  passed  by  adoption  into  that  of  the  livii  Drusi.  Early 
in  38  Livia  wae  amicably  ceded  toiOctavian  (the  future  Augustus), 
and  three  months  after  her  new  marriage  Drusus,  brother  to 
Tiberius,  was  bom.  Livia  had  no  children  by  Augustus,  and 
therefore  devoted  all  her  rematkable  gifts  to  the  advancement 
of  her  sons,  Tiberius  passed  through  the  list  of  state  ofiices 
in  the  u^ual  princely  fashion,  beginning  with  the  quaestorship 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  attajning  the  consulate  for  the  first 
time  at  twenty-nine.     From  the  great  capadty  for  dvil  affairs 
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which  he  displayed  as  emperor  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  applied 
lumself  with  determination  to  learn  the  business  of  govern- 
ment. 

But  from  22  to  6  B.C.  and  again  from  a.d.  4  to  10  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  Tiberius's  time  was  spent  in  the  camp.  His  first 
service  was  as  l^onary  tribune  in  one  of  the  desperate  and 
arduous  wars  which  led  to  peace  in  the  Spanish  peninsula 
through  the  decimation,  or  rather  the  extermination,  of  the 
rebellious  tribes.  In  30  B.C.  Augustus  sent  Tiberius  with  an 
army  to  seat  Tigranes  of  Armenia  on  the  throne  as  a  Roman 
vassal.  When  Tiberius  approached  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  he 
found  its  throne  vacant  through  the  assassination  of  the  king, 
and  Tigranes  stepped  into  his  place  without  a  blow  being  struck. 
Tiberius  crowned  Tigranes  king  with  his  own  hand.  Then  the 
Parthian  monarch  grew  alarmed,  and  surrendered  *^  the  spoils  and 
the  standards  of  three  Roman  armies."  The  senate  ordered  a 
thanksgiving  such  as  was  usually  celebrated  in  honour  of  a  great 
victory.  The  following  year  was  passed  by  Tiberius  as  governor 
of  Transalpine  Gaul.  In  the  next  year  (15)  he  was  despatched 
to  aid  his  brother  Drususin  subjugating  the  Raeti  and  Vindelici, 
peoples  dwelling  in  the  mountainous  region  whence  the  Rhine, 
Rhone  and  Danube  take  their  rise.^  Drusus  attacked  from  the 
eastern  side,  while  Tiberius  operated  frooH  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Rhine,  and  by  stern  measures  the  mountaineers  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  quietude,  and  could  no  longer  cut  com- 
munications between  northern  Italy  and  Gaul,  nor  prosecute 
their  raids  in  both  countries.  In  12  B.C.  Agrippa,  the  great 
general  of  Augustus,  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  leaving  Julia, 
the  emperor's  only  child,  a  widow.  Agrippina,  daughter  of 
Agrippa  by  an  earlier  marriage,  was  wife  <^  Tiberius,  and  had 
borne  him  a  son,  Drusus,  afterwards  father  of  Germanicus. 
Livia,  with  great  difi&culty,  prevailed  upon  Augustus  to  replace 
Agrippa  by  Tiberius,  wh6  was  compelled  to  exchange  Agrippina 
for  Juha,  to  his  bitter  grid^.  During  the  year  of  mourning  for 
Agrippa,  which  delayed  his  new  marriage,  Tiberius  was  occupied 
with  a  victorious  campaign  against  the  Pannonians,  followed  by 
successful  expeditions  in  the  tht^  succeeding  summers.  For 
his  victories  in  the  Danube  regions,  the  emperor  conferred  on 
him  the  distinctions  which  flowed  from  a  miHtary  triumph  in 
republican  times  (now  first  separated  from  the  actual  triumph), 
and  he  enjoyed  the  "  ovation  "  or  lesser  form  of  triiunphal  entry 
into  the  capital.  On  the  death  of  Drusus  in  the  autumn  of  9  B.C. 
Tiberius,  whose  reputation  had  hitherto  been  edipsed  by  that 
of  his  brother,  stepped  into  the  position  of  the  first  soldier  of  the 
empire,  the  army,  if  it  did  not  warmly  adnure  Tiberius, 
entertained  a  loyal  confidence  in  a  leader  who,  as  VeDeius  (the 
historian  who  served  under  him)  tdls  us,  always  made  the  safety 
of  his  soldiers  his  first  care.  In  the  campaign  of  the  year  after 
Drusus's  death  Tiberius  traversed  all  Germany  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  and  met  with  slight  opposition.  But  it 
would  be  too  much  to  believe  the  statement  of  Velleius  that 
"he  reduced  Germany  almost  to  the  position  of  a  tributary 
province.*'  He  was  rewarded  with  the  full  triumph,  the  military 
title  of  "imperator,"  and  his.  second  consulship,' though  the 
opposition  of  the  powerful  Sugambri  had  been  only  broken  by 
an  act  of  treachery,  the  guilt  of  which  should  perhaps  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  Augustus.  In  7  B.C.  there  was  another  but 
insignificant  campaign  in  Germany.  Next  year  Augustus 
bestowed  on  his  stepson  the  tribunidan  authority  for  five  years. 
Tiberius  wai  thus  in  the  most  formal  manner  associated  with 
the  emperor  in  the  conduct  ot  the  government  on  the  civil  side; 
but  Tacitus  {Ann,  m.  s6)go^  too  far  when  he  says  that  this 
promotion  marked  him  out  as  the  heir  to  the  throne. 

Tiberius  now  suddenly  begged  permission  to  retire  to  Rhodes 
and  devote  himself  to  study.  He  seems  to  have  declined  abso- 
lutely at  the  time  to  state  his  reasons  for  this  course,  but  he 
obstinately  adhered  to  it,  in  spite  of  the  tears  of  livia  and 
the  lamentations  of  Aujjustus  to  the  senate  that  his  son  had 
betrayed  him.  The  departure  from  Italy  was  as  secret  as  it 
could  be  made.  Years  afterwards,  when  Tiberius  broke  silence 
about  his  motives,  he  declared  that  he  had  retired  in  order 
*  Horace,  Odes,  iv.  r^ 


to  allow  the  young  princes,  Gaius  and  Ludus,  sons  of  Agrippa 
and  Julia,  a  free  course.  There  was  perhaps  a  portion  of  the 
truth  wrapped  up  in  this  declaration.  Like  Agrippa,  who  retired 
to  Mytilene  to  avoid  the  young  Marcellus,  Tiberius  had  dearly 
no  taste  to  become  the  servant  of  the  two  children  whom  Augustus 
had  adopted  in  their  infancy  and  evidently  destined  to  be  joint 
emperors  after  his  death.  But  it  may  wdl  be  believed  that 
Tiberius,  unlike  Agrippa,  had  no  burning  ambirion  to  see  himself 
in  the  place  destined  for  his  stepsons;  and  it  may  have  been  in 
his  eyes  one  of  the  attractions  of  exile  that  it  released  him  from 
the  obligation  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  far-reaching  designs 
which  Livia  cherished  for  his  sake.  But  the  contemporaries 
of  Tiberius  were  no  doubt  right  in  believing  that  the  scandal  of 
Julia's  life  did  more  than  aU  else  to  render  his  position  at  Rome 
intolerable.  His  conduct  to  her  from  first  to  last  gives  a  strong 
impression  of  his  dignity  and  self-respect.  When  at  length  the 
emperor's  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  inflicted  severe  punishment 
upon  his  daughter,  her  husband,  now  divorced  by  the  emperor's 
act,  made  earnest  intercession  for  her,  and  did  what  he  could  to 
alleviate  her  suffering.  At  Rhodes  Tiberius  lived  simply, 
passing  his  time  mainly  in  the  company  of  Greek  professors, 
with  whom  he  assodated  on  pretty  equal  terms.  He  acquired 
considerable  profidency  in  the  studies  of  the  day,  among  which 
waa  astrology.  But  his  attempts  at  composition,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  were  laboured  and  obscure.  After  five  years' 
absence  from  Rome,  he  begged  for  leave  to  return;  but  the  boon 
was  angrily  refused,  and  Livia  with  difficulty  got  her  son  made 
nominally  a  legate  of  Augustus,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  veil  his 
cH$grace.  The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  solitude  and  gloom. 
Then,  on  the  intercesikm  of  Gaius,  Augustus  allowed  Tiberius 
to  come  back  to  Rome,  but  on  the  egress  understanding  that 
he  was  to  hold  aloof  from  all  public  functiona-^-an  understanding 
which  he  thoroughly  carried  out. 

He  had  scarcely  returned  befiore  death  removed  (a.d.  2) 
Ludus,  the  younger  of  the  two  prmces,  and  a  year  and  a  half 
later  Gaius  also  died.  The  emperor  was  thus  left  with  only  one 
male  descendant,  Agrippa  Postumus,  youngest  son  of  Julia, 
and  still  a  boy.  Four  months  after  Gaius's  death  Augustus 
adopted  Agrippa  and  at  the  same  time  Tiberius.  The  emperor 
now  indicated  dearly  his  expectation  that  Tiberius  would  be 
his  principal  successor.  The  two  essential  ingredients  in  the 
imperial  authority — the  procansulare  imperium  and  the  tribunu 
cia  petestas — were  conferred  on  Tiberius,  and  not  on  Agrippa, 
who  was  too  young  to  receive  them.  Tiberius'  career  as  a  general 
now  began  anew.  In  two  or  three  safe  rather  than  brilliant 
campaigns  he  strengthened  the  iRomaa  hold  on  Germany,  and 
established  the  winter  camps  of  the  legions  in  the  interior,  away 
from  the  Rhine. 

In  A.D.  5  it  became  necessary  to  attack  the  formidable  con- 
federacy buUt  up  by  Marobodaus,  with  its  centre  in  Bohemia. 
At  the  most  critical  mefneiit,  ^en  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia  broke 
out  into  insurrection,  and  an  unparalleled  disaster  seemed  to 
be  impending,  Maroboduus  accepted  an  honourable  peace.  The 
four  serious  campaigns  which  the  war  cost  displayed  Tiberius 
at  his  best  as  a  general.  When  he  was  about  to  cdebrate 
his  well-won  triumphs,  the  terrible  catastrophe  to  Varus  and 
his  legions  (a.d.  9)  turned  the  rejoidng  into  lasting  sorrow,  and 
produced  a  profound  change  in  the  Roman  policy  towards 
Germany.  Although  Tiberius  with  his  nephew  and  adopted  son 
Germanicus  made  in  a.d.  9  and  10  two  more  marches  into  the 
interior  of  Germany,  the  Romans  never  again  attempted  to 
bound  their  domain  by  the  Elbe,  but  dung^to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Rhine.  Tiberius  was  thus  robbed  in  great  part  of  the 
fruit  of  his  campaigns;  but  nothing  can  deprive  him  of  the  credit 
of  being  a  chief  founder  of  the  impmal  sj^tem  in  the  lands  of 
Europe.  From  the  beginning  of  1 1 ,  when  he  celebrated  a  magni- 
ficent triumph,  to  the  time  of  the  emperor's  death  in  14  Tiberius 
remained  almost  entirely  in  Italy,  and  held  rather  the  position 
of  joint  emperor  than  that  of  expectant  heir.  Agrippa 
Postumus  had  proved  his  incapadty  beyond  hope,  and  had 
been  banished  to  a  desolate  island.  In  all  probability 
Tiberius  was  not  present  when  Augustus  died,  although  Livia 
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Spread  reports  (eagerly  ampKfied  by  Velleius)  of  an  affectionate 
interview  and  a  lingering  farewell. 

Tiberius  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  What 
struck  his  contemporaries  most  was  his  absolute  impenetrability. 
All  his  feelings,  desires,  passions  and  ambitions  were  locked 
behind  an  impassable  barrier,  and  had  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
very  uncertain  light  of  his  external  acts.  It  is  recorded  of  him 
that  only  once  did  he  as  commander  take  counsel  with  his  officers 
concerning  military  operations,  and  that  was  when  the  destruc- 
tion of  Varus's  legions  had  made  it  imperatively  necessary 
not  lightly  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier.  The  penalty  o| 
his  inscrutabihty  was  wide^read  dislike  and  suspicion.  But 
behind  his  defences  there  lay  an  intellect  of  high  power,  cold, 
dear  and  penetrating  all  disguises.  Few  have  ever  possessed  such 
mental  vision,  and  he  was  probably  never  deceived  either  about 
the  weaknesses  of  others  or  about  his  own.  For  the  littleness 
and  servility  of  public  life  in  regions  below  the  court  he  enter- 
tained a  strong  contempt.  It  is  a  question  whether  he  ever  liked 
or  was  liked  by  a  single  being;  but  he  did  his  duty  by  those  with 
whom  he  was  connected  after  a  thorough  though  stem  and 
unlovable  fashion.  As  a  general  he  commanded  the  full  confi- 
dence of  his  soldiers,  though  he  was  a  severe  disciplinarian; 
yet  the  men  of  his  own  legions  greeted  his  accession  to  the 
throne  with  a  mutiny.  Tiberius  proved  himself  capable  in 
every  department  of  the  state  more  by  virtue  of  industry  and 
application  than  by  genius.  His  mind  moved  so  slowly  and  he 
was  accustomed  to  deliberate  so  long  that  men  sometimes  made 
the  mistake  of  deeming  him  a  waverer.  He  was  in  reality  one 
of  the  most  tenacious  of  men.  When  he  had  once  formed  an 
aim  he  could  wait  patiently  for  years  till  the  favourable  moment 
enabled  him  to  achieve  it,  and  if  compelled  to  yield  ground 
he  never  failed  to  recover  it  in  the  end.  The  key  to  much  of  his 
character  lies  in  the  observation  that  he  had  in  early  life  set 
before  himself  a  certain  ideal  of  what  a  Roman  in  high  position 
ought  to  be,  and  to  this  ideal  he  rigidly  adhered.  He  practised 
sternness,  silence,  simplicity  of  life  and  frugality  as  he  deemed 
that  they  had  been  practised  by  the  Fabricii,  the  Curii  and  the 
Fabii.  That  Tiberius's  character  was  stained  by  vice  before 
he  became  emperor,  no  one  who  fairly  weighs  the  records  can  be- 
lieve. The  persuasion  entertained  by  many  at  the  end  of  his 
life  that  he  had  been  always  a  monster  of  wickedness,  but 
had  succeeded  in  concealing  the  fact  till  he  became  emperor,  has 
slightly  discoloured  the  narratives  we  possess  of  his  earlier  years. 
The  change  which  came  over  him  in  the  last  years  of  his  life 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  a  kind  of  constitutional  clouding 
of  the  spirits,  which  made  him  what  the  elder  Pliny  calls  him, 
"  the  gloomiest  of  mankind,"  and  disposed  him  to  brood  over 
mysteries  and  superstitions.  As  this  gloom  deepened  his  will 
grew  weaker,  his  power  tended  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  ui\worthy 
instruments,  terrors  closed  in  around  his  mind,  and  his  naturally 
clear  vision  was  perturbed. 

The  change  of  masters  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Roman 
world  with  apprehension,  but  it  was  smoothly  accomplished. 
Tiberius  was  already  invested  with  the  necessary  powers,  and 
it  may  even  be  that  the  senate  was  not  permitted  the  satisfaction 
of  giving  a  formal  sanction  to  his  accession.  Agrippa  Postumus 
was  put  to  death,  but  Livia  may  be  reasonably  regarded  as  the 
instigator  of  this  crime.  Livia  indeed  expected  to  share  the 
imperial  authority  with  her  son.  At  first  Tiberius  allowed  some 
recognition  to  the  claim;  but  he  soon  shook  himself  free,  and 
later  became  estranged  from  his  mother  and  held  no  communi- 
cation with  her  for  years  before  her  death.  The  history  of 
Tiberius's  relations  with  other  members  of  his  family  is  hardly 
less  miserable.  Perhaps  with  any  other  commander  than  Ger- 
manicus  the  dangerous  mutiny  of  the  troops  on  the  Rhine  which 
broke  out  soon  after  Tiberius's  accession  would  have  ended  in 
a  march  pf  the  discontented  legions  upon  the  capital.  The 
perilous  episode  of  Arminius  caused  the  recall  of  Germanicus 
and  his  despatch  to  the  East  on  an  honourable  but  comparatively 
inactive  mission.  The  pride  and  passion  of  Agrippina,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus  and  wife  of  Germanicus,  tended  to  open  a 
breach  betwM&  th«^  husband  «ad-th8  imporoF.-   I»  hia  Eostera 


command  Germanicus  found  himself  perpetually  watched  and 
even  violently  opposed  by  Piso,  the  governor  of  Syria,  who  was 
suspected  to  have  received  secret  orders  from  Tiberius.  When 
Germanicus  died  at  Antioch  in  a.d.  19,  the  populace  of  Rome 
combined  with  Agrippina  in  demanding  vengeance  upon  Piso  ; 
and  the  emperor  was  forced  to  disown  him.  The  insinuation, 
conveyed  by  Tadtus,  that  Piso  poisoned  Germanicus  on  orders 
from  Tiberius,  will  not  stand  criticism.  Thedeathof  Germanicus 
was  followed  four  years  later  by  that  of  the  emperor's  son  Drusus. 
Thes^  two  princes  had  been  firm  friends,  and  Livilla,  the  wife  of 
Drusus,  was  sister  to  Germanicus.  Years  afterwards  it  was 
found  that  Drusus  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  his  wife 
Livilla,  who  had  joined  her  ambition  to  that  of  the  emperor's 
minister  of  State  Sejanus.  When  Drusus  died,  Tiberius  nomi- 
nated two  of  Agrippina's  sons  as  his  heirs.  But  Sejanus  had 
grown  strong  by  nursing  the  emperor's  suspicions  and  dislike 
for  the  household  c^  Germanicus,  and  the  mother  and  theprinces 
were  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  crime.  In  his  memoirs  of  his 
own  life  Tiberius  dedared  that  he  killed  Sejanus  because  h&  had 
discovered  that  he  entertained  a  mad  rage  against  the  sons  of 
Germanicus.  But  the  destruction  of  Sejanus  did  not  save 
Agrippina  and  her  two  chiklren.  The  third  son  Gains  Caesar 
(Caligula),  lived  to  become  emperor  when  Tiberius  died  in  57. 

Throughout  his  reign  Tiberius  strove  earnestly  to  do  his  duty 
to  the  empire  at  large;  his  guiding  prindple  was  to  maintain 
with  an  almost  superstitious  reverence  the  constitutional  forms 
which  had  been  constructed  by  Augustus.  Only  two  changes 
of  moment  were  introduced.  The  imperial  guard,  hitherto  only 
seen  near  the  dty  in  small  detachments,  was  by  the  advice  of 
Sejanus  encamped  permanently  in  full  force  close  to  the  walls. 
By  this  measure  the  turbulence  ol  the  populace  was  kept  in 
check.  The  officer  in  command  of  the.  guard  became  at  once 
the  most  important  of  the  emperor's  lieutenants^  The  other 
change  was  the  practically  complete  aboUtion  of  the  old  comitia. 
But  the  senate  was  treated  Vrith  an  almost  hypocritical  defer- 
ence, and  a  pedantically  precise  compliance  with  the  old  republi- 
can forms  was  observed  towards  the  senatorial  magistrates. 
The  care  expended  by  Tiberius  on  the  provinces  was  imremitting. 
His  favourite  maxim  was  that  a  good  shepherd  should  shear  the 
flock  and  not  flay  it.  When  he  died  he  left  the  subject  peoples 
of  the  empire  in  a  condition  of  prosperity  such  as  they  had  never 
known  before  and  never  knew  again.  Soldiers,  governors  and 
officials  of  all  kinds  were  kept  in  wholesome  dread  of  vengeance 
if  they  oppressed  those  beneath  them  or  encouraged  irregularity 
of  any  kind.  Strict  economy  permitted  light  taxation  and 
enabled  the  emperor  to  show  generosity  in  periods  of  exceptional 
distress.  Public  security  both  in  Itdy  and  abroad  was  main- 
tained by  a  strong  hand,  and  commerce  was  stimulated  by  the 
improvement  of  communications.  Jurisdiction  both  within  and. 
without  the  capital  was  on  the  whole  exercised  with  steadiness 
and  equity,  and  the  laws  of  the  empire  were  at  many  points 
improved.  The  social  and  moral  reforms  of  Augustus  were, 
upheld  and  carried  further.  Such  risings  ag^iinst  the  emperor's 
authority  as  occurred  within  the  Roman  domain  were  put  down, 
with  no  great  difficulty.  The  foreign  or  rather  the  frontier 
policy  was  a  policy  of  peace,  and  it  was  pursued  with  consider- 
able success.  With  few  exceptions  the  duties  of  the  Roman 
forces  on  the  borders  were  confined  to  watching  the  peoples 
on  the  other  side  while  they  destroyed  each  other.  On  the 
Rhine,  at  least,  masterly  inactivity  achieved  tranquillity  which 
lasted  for  a  long  period. 

The  disrepute  which  attaches  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius  has 
come  mainly  from  three  or  four  sources — from  the  lamentable 
story  of  the  imperial  household,  from  the  tales  of  hideous  de- 
bauchery practised  in  deep  retirement  at'  Capreae  during  the 
last  eleven  years  of  the  emperor's  life,  from  the  tyranny  which. 
Sejanus  was  permitted  to  wield  in  his  master's  name,  and  frotai  the 
political  prosecutions  and  executions  which  Tiberius  encouraged, 
more  by  silent  compliance  than  by  open  incitement.  The* 
stories  of  immorality  are  recorded  chiefly  by  Suetonius,  who  has 
evidently  used  a  poisoned  source,  possibly  the  memoirs  of  the 
yeuBgor  Ag»ppia»rth«  mother. <of  Neso.  .  Tibfritta.JQvgd  tft 
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shroud  himself  in  mystery,  and  such  stories  are  probably  the 
result  of  unfriendly  attempts  to  penetrate  the  darkness.  If 
history  ventures  to  doubt  the  blackness  of  Theodora,  that  of 
Tiberius  grows  continually  lighter  under  the  investigations  of 
criticism.  Suetonius  makes  the  emperor's  condition  to  have 
been  one  of  mania,  issuing  frequently  in  the  abandonment  of 
all  moral  restraint.  But  in  that  case  the  authority  of  Tiberius, 
which  was  as  firmly  upheld  during  the  years  spent  at  Capreae 
as  it  had  been  earlier,  must  have  fallen  to  pieces  and  come  to  an 
end.  With  respect  to  Sejanus,  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  Tiberhis 
of  blame.  If  he  was  deceived  in  his  favourite  he  mxist  have  been 
willing  to  be  deceived.  He  conferred  on  Sejanus  a  position  as 
great  as  had  been  held  by  Agrippa  during  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  the  minister  was  actually,  and  all  but  formally,  joint 
emperor.  Of  the  administrative  ability  of  Sejanus  there  can  be 
no  question;  but  the  charm  and  secret  of  his  power  lay  in  the 
use  he  made  of  those  apprehensions  of  personal  danger  which 
seem  never  to  have  been  absent  from  his  master's  mind.  The 
growth  of  "  delation,"  the  darkest  shadow  that  lies  on  the  reign, 
was  mainly  a  consequence  of  the  supremacy  and  the  arts  of 
Sejanus.  Historians  of  Rome  in  andent  times  remembered 
Tiberius  chiefly  as  the  sovereign  imder  whose  rule  prosecutions  for 
treason  on  slight  pretexts  first  became  rife,  and  the  hateful  race 
of  informers  was  first  allowed  to  fatten  on  the  gains  of  judicial 
murder.  Augustus  had  allowed  considerable  licence  of  speech 
and  writing  against  himself,  and  had  made  no  attempt  to  set  up 
a  doctrine  of  constructive  treason.  But  the  history  of  the  state 
trials  of  Tiberius's  reign  ^ows  conclusively  that  the  straining 
of  the  law  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  from  the  eager  flattery 
of  the  senate,  was  in  the  earlier  days  checked  and  controlled 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  emperor,  and  was  by  him  acquiesced  in 
at  the  end  of  his  reign,  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  indifference, 
till  he  developed,  under  the  influence  of  his  fears,  a  readiness  to 
shed  blood. 

The  principal  authorities  for  the  reign  of  Tiberius  are  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius.  The  Annals  of  Tacitus  were  not  published  till  nearly 
eighty  years  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  He  rarely  quotes  an 
authority  by  name.  In  all  probability  he  drew  most  largely  from 
other  historians  who  had  preceded  him;  to  some  extent  he  availed 
himself  of  oral  tradition;  and  of  archives  and  original  records 
he  made  some,  but  comparatively  little,  use.  In  his  history  of 
Tiberius  two  influences  were  at  work,  in  almost  equal  strength :  on 
the  one  hand  he  strives  continually  after  fairness;  on  the  other 
the  bias  of  a  man  steeped  in  senatorial  traditions  forbids  him  to 
attain  it.  No  historian  more  frequently  refutes  himself.  Suetonius 
was  a  biographer  rather  than  an  historian,  and  the  ancient  bio- 
grapher was  even  less  given  to  exhaustive  inquiry  than  the  ancient 
historian;  moreover  Suetonius  was  not  gifted  with  great  critical 


faculty,  though  he  told  the  truth  so  far  as  he  could  see  it.  His 
Lives  of  the  Twelve  Caesars  was  written  nearly  at  the  time  when 
Tacitus  was  composing  the  AnTials,  but  was  published  a  little  later. 
Velleius  Paterculus  is  by  far  the  oldest  authority  for  any  part  of 
Tiberius's  life.  He  had  been  an  officer  under  Tiberius,  and  he 
eulogizes  his  old  general  enthusiastically — feeling  it  necessary, 
however,  to  do  less  than  justice  to  the  achievements  of  Germanicus. 
To  Velleius  all  defenders  of  Tiberius  have  eagerly  apjjealed.  In 
truth  it  is  his  silence  alone  which  affords  any  external  aid  in  repelling 
the  charges  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  and  the  fact  that  Velleius 
published  his  work  in  the  lifetime  of  his  master  deprives  that  silence 
of  its  value.  The  eulogy  of  Sejanus  which  is  linked  with  that  of 
Tiberius  must  needs  shake  faith  in  the  scrupulousness  of  the  author. 
It  is  still  doubtful  whether  Dio  Cassius  (whose  History  ended  l^^th 
the  year  229)  in  his  narrative  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  is  to  any  great 
extent  independent  of  Tacitus.  In  recent  times  a  considerable 
mass  of  inscriptions  has  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  administra- 
tion of  this  emperor.  The  chief  account  of  Tiberius  in  English  is 
that  contained  in  I>ean  Merivale's  History  of  the  Romans  under 
the  Empire.  Professor  E.  S.  Beesly  has  written  an  interesting 
defence  of  him  in  his  Catiline,  Clodius  and  Tiberius  (1878).  The  best 
recent  history  of  this  period  is  Hermann  Schiller's  Geschichte  der 
rdmischen  Kaiserzeit  (Gotha,  1883).  Much  historical  information 
is  given  in  the  editions  of  the  Annids  of  Tacitus,  of  which  the  best 
in  English  is  that  of  Fumeaux  (Oxford,  1884);  Freytag,  Tiberius 
arid  Tacitus  (Berlin,  1870)  (following  Stahr,  Tiberius,  Berlin,  1863), 
exposes  the  inconsistencies  of  Tacitus'  account.  Many  mono- 
graphs have  since  appeared,  written  on  similar  lines,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Ihne,  Zur  Ehrenrettunz  des  Kaisers  Tiberius 
(Strassbure,  1892) ;  Gentile,  VImperatore  Tiberio  secondo  la  modema 
critica  stortca  (1887);  ].  C.  Tarver,  Tiberius  the  Tyrant  (1902J.  The 
principles  of  the  imperial  administration  of  the  provinces  by  Tiberius 
have  been  treated  by  Mommsen  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  History 
of  Rome,  translated  into  English  by  W.  P.  Dickson  (1886). 

a.  s.  R.) 

TIBESTI,  a  mountainous  and  little  known  region  of  the  central 
Sahara,  inhabited  by  the  Tibbu  {q.v.).  The  country  was  partly 
explored  in  1870  by  Gustav  Nachtigal;  it  had  not  been  again 
visited  by  Europeans  up  to  1910,  though  French  officers  had 
reached  Borku  on  its  southern  borders.  By  the  Anglo-French 
declaration  of  the  2ist  of  March  1899  Tibesti  was  included  in 
the  French  sphere  of  influence  in  North  Africa. 

TIBET,  or  Thibet,  a  country  of  central  Asia.  It  is  the  highest 
country  in  the  world,  comprising  table-lands  averaging  over 
16,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  valleys  being  at  12,000  to 
17,400  ft.,  the  peaks  at  20,000  to  24,600  ft.,  and  the  passes  at 
16,000  to  19,000  ft.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Turkestan,  on  the 
E.  by  China,  on  the  W.  by  Kashmir  and  Ladak,  and  on  the  S.  by 
India,  Nepal  and  Bhutan.  It  has  an  area  of  over  1,000,000 
sq.  m.,  and  an  estimated  population  of  about  3,000,000,  being 
very  sparsely  inhabited. 

Origin  of  Name. — The  Tibetans  call  their  coimtry  Bod,  which 
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word  in  colloquial  pronunciation  is  aspirated  into  Bhifd  or  Bhot, 
and  in  the  modern  Lhasa  dialect  is  curtailed  into  Bhd.  Hence 
the  country  is  known  to  Indians  as  Bhot,  and  the  inhabitants 
as  Bhot-ias.  This  territory  came  to  be  known  to  Europeans  as 
"  Tibet  "  evidently  because  the  great  plateau  with  its  uplands 
bordering  the  frontiers  of  China,  Mongolia  and  Kashmir,  through 
which  travellers  communicated  with  this  country,  is  called  by 
the  natives  Td-bhoi  (written  siod-hod)  or  "  High  Bod''  or  "  Tibet," 
which  designation  in  the  loose  orthography  of  travellers 
assumed  a  variety  of  forms.  Thus  in  Chinese  annals  are  found 
Tu-hat  (sth  century,  a.d.),  Tu-po-tCy  Tie-hu-Uy  Tu-ho-te  (loth 
and  nth  centuries)  and  at  the  present  day  T'u-fan  (fan^  as 
Bushell  shows,  being  the  same  Chinese  character  which  had 
formerly  the  sound  of  po);  in  Mongolian,  TUbet,  Tobdi;  in 
Arabic,  Tubbet;  Istakhri  (c.  590),  Tobbat;  Rabbi  Benjamin 
(1165),  Thibet;  J.  de  Piano  Carpini  (1247),  Thabel;  Rubruquis 
(1253),  Marco  Polo  (1298),  Tebet;  Ibn  Batuta  (X340),  Thalna; 
Ibn  Haukal  (976),  Al  Biruni  (1020),  Odoric  of  Pordenone 
{c,  1328),  Orazio  deUa  Penna  (1730),  Tibet,  which  is  the  fprm  now 
generally  adopted.  The  inhabitants  of  Tibet  call  themselves 
Bod-pa  (pronounced  usually  Bho-pa),  or  '^  people  of  Bod." 
Other  Tibetan  epithets  for  the  country  sometimes  used  by 
flowery  native  writers  are  "  The  Icy  Land  "  (Gangs-c'an)  and  the 
"  Country  of  the  Red  Faces  "  {Gdong-mar-gyi  yul).  The  Chinese 
name  for  central  Tibet  is  Wei-Ts^ang,  which  is  a  transcription  of 
the  Tibetan  designation  of  the  twoj  provinces  t)  and  Tsang 
(spelt  dbus-gtsang)  that  constitute  central  Tibet.  Among  the 
Mongols,  Tibetans  are  called  Tangutu  and  the  country  Barontala 
or  the  "  right  side,"  in  contradistinction  to  Dzdntala  or  "  left 
side,"  which  was  their  own  name  for  Mongolia  itself. 

Geography, — Phystcatly  Tibet  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
lake  region  in  the  west  and  north-west,  and  the  rivor  region,  which 
spreads  out  on  three  sides  of  the  former  on  the  east,  south,  and  west. 
The  lake  region  extends  from  the  Pangong  t'so  (t'so  =»lake)  in  Ladak, 
near  the  source  of  the  Indus,  to  the  sources  of  the  Salween,  the 
Mekong  and  the  Yangts^.  This  i^ion  is  called  the  Chang-t'ang 
(Byang  tang)  or  "  Northern  Plateau  "  by  the  people  of  Tibet.  It 
is  some  700  m,  broad,  and  covers  an  area  about  equal  to  that  of 
France.  From  its  great  distance  from  the  ocean  it  is  extremely 
arid,  and  possesses  no  river  outlet.  The  mountain  ranges  are 
spread  out,  rounded,  disconnected,  separated  by  flat  valleys  rela- 
tively of  little  depth.  The  countiy  is  dotted  over  with  large  and 
small  lakes,  generally  salt  or  alkahne,  and  intersected  by  streams^ 
and  the  soil  is  boggy  and  covered  with  tussocks  of  grass,  thus  resem- 
bling the  Siberian  tundra  and  the  Pamirs.  Its  average  altitude  is 
over  16,000  ft.,  the  northern  portion  of  it  beine  the  highest.  Salt 
and  fresh-water  lakes  are  intermingled.  The  lakes  are  generally 
without  outlet,  or  have  only  a  small  effluent.  The  deposits  consist 
of  soda,  potash,  borax  ana  common  salt.  This  last  is  frequently 
found  piled  high  and  split  into  blocks  apparently  of  artificial  forma- 
tion, but  probably  the  result  of  the  action  of  wind  and  intense  cold. 
The  loftiest  lake  so  far  as  observed  is  Hospa  t'so,  near  the  Lingshi 
plain  on  the  Kashmir  frontier;  its  altituoe  is  given  as  17,930  ft. 
The  lake  region  is  noted  for  a  vast  number  of  hot  springs,  which 
are  widely  distributed  between  the  Himalayas  and  34*  N.,  but  ai:e 
most  numerous  to  the  west  of  Tengri  Nor  (north-west  of  Lhasa).  So 
intense  is  the  cold  in  Tibet  that  these  springs  are  sometimes  repre- 
sented by  columns  of  ice,  the  nearly  boiling  water  having  frpxen  in  the 
act  of  ejection.  The  southern  portion,  from  Lake  Pangong  to  Tengri 
Nor,  is  inhabited  by  pastoral  tribes  of  Tibetans,  and  possesses  k 
few  hamlets,  such  as  Ombo,  Rudok  and  Senja  jong.  The  river 
region  comprises  the  upper  courses  of  the  Brahmaputra.  (Yarii 
Tsanffpo),  the  Sal  ween  (?  Gyaima  nyul  chu),  the  Yanztsze  (Dre  chu), 
the  Mekong  ( Nya-lung  chu),  and  the  Yellow  River  (Ma  chu).  Amidst 
the  mountains  there  are  many  narrow  valleys,  partially  cultivated 
from  an  altitude  of  12,000  ft.  downwards,  with  here  and  there 
fine  forests  covering  the  mountain  sides.  Villages  of  high  stone* 
built  houses  are  to  be  found  wherever  the  valley  bottoms  open  out 
enough  to  afford  a  little  space  for  agriculture.  The  northern  portion 
of  Tibet  is  an  arid  and  wind-swept  desert;  but  in  the  southern 
portion  the  valleys  of  Lhasa,  Shigatse,  Gyantse  and  the  Brahma- 
putra are  covered  with  good  soil  and  groves  of  trees,  well  irrigated, 
and  richly  cultivated. 

The  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  (q.v.),  or  Yam  Tsang-po  or 
simply  Tsang-po — the  river  has  also  various  local  names — is  the 
ereat  arterial  valley  of  southern  Tibet.  On  the  south  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Himalayas,  on  the  north  by  a  mountain-system  still  more 
vast.  This  mountain-system  was  only  vaguely  known,  in  fact  its 
existence  throughout  its  length  was  only  suspected,  until  Sven 
Hedin,  during  his  journeys  in  1906-1908,  crossed  it  at  several  points. 
He  found  the  system  to  form  the  chief  physiographical  feature  of 
southern  Tibet,  and  stated  it  to  be  "  on  the  whole  the  most  massive 


range  on  the  crust  of  the  earth,  its  average  height  above  the  sea- 
level  being  greater  than  that  of  the  Himalayas.  Its  peaks  are  4000 
to  5000  feet  lower  than  Mount  Everest,  but  its  passes  average  3000 
feet  higher  than  the  Himalayan  passes."  Its  extreme  breadth  is 
about  120  m.  in  the  central  part,  its  northern  limit  being  marked 
by  the  chain  of  lakes  running  N.  W.  and  S.E.  between  30^  and  33^  N., 
beyond  which  the  mountains  of  central  Tibet  are  much  lower. 
The  system  at  no  point  narrows  to  a  single  range;  generally  there  are 
three  or  four  across  its  breadth.  As  a  whole  the  system  forms  the 
watershed  between  rivers  flowing  to  the  Indian  Ocean — the  Indus 
and  its  tributaries,  Brahmaputra  and  its  tributaries,  and  Salween — 
and  the  streams  flowing  into  the  undrained  salt  lakes  to  the  north. 
The  principal  ranges  in  the  system  are  the  Nien-chen-taog-la,  called 
Kanchung-gangri  in  the  west,  the  Targo-Gangri-Lapchung  range, 
the  very  lofty  Hlunpo-Gangri  range,  the  Dingla  range,  &c.  The 
whole  system  had  been  marked  by  inference  on  some  maps  before 
Hedin's  discoveries,  and  named  Urangri;  Hedin  proposed  tor  it  the 
name  of  Trans-Himalaya. 

Geology  and  Mineral  Wealth. — ^Little  is  known  of  the  geological 
structure  of  the  central  regions  of  Tibet.  The  observations  of 
Strachey,  Godwin-Austen  and  of  Griesbach  and  other  members 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India  only  extend  to  the  southern 
edge  or  rim  of  the  great  plateau,  where  vast  alluvial  deposits  ki 
horizontal  strata  have  been  furrowed  into  deep  ravines,  while 
Russian  explorers  have  but  superficially  examined  the  mountain 
regions  of  the  north  and  north-east,  and  the  British  mission  to  Lhasa  in 
190A  afforded  observations  merely  along  the  trade-route  to  that  city. 

The  general  structure  of  the  trans-Himalayan  chains  appears  to 
indicate  that  the  main  axis  of  upheaval  of  the  whole  vast  mass  of 
the  Tibetan  highlands  is  to  be  found  on  two  approximately  parallel 
lines,  represented  the  one  by  the  Kuen-lun  and  the  other  by  a 
line  which  is  more  or  less  coincident  with  the  watershed  between 
India  and  the  central  lake  rn^ion,  extending  from  Lake  Pangong  to 
Tengri  Nor,  the  plateau  enclosed  between  the  two  being  wrinkled 
by  minor  folds,  of  which  the  relative  elevation  is  comparatively 
low,  averaging  from  1000  to  1500  ft.  The  strike  of  these  folds  is 
usually  east  and  west  and  roughly  parallel  to  the  axes  of  elevation 
of  the  plateau.  A  remarkable  economic  feature  is  the  almost 
univerBa)  distribution  of  gold  throughout  Tibet.  The  goldntteging 
is  referred  to  in  somewhat  mythical  terms  by  Herodotus.  Every 
river  which  rises  in  Tibet  washes  down  sands  impregnated  with 
,  pold,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  this  gold  is  not  the  product  of 
*  intervening  strata,  but  must  have  existed  primarily  in  the  crystalline 
rocks  of  the  main  axes  of  upheaval.  In  western  Tibet  the  gold 
mines  of  Jalung  have  been  worked  since  1875.*  They  have  been 
visited  by  native  explorers  of  the  Indian  Survey,  who  reported  that 
much  gold  was  produced  and  remitted  twice  a  year  under  a  Chinese 
guard  to  Peking.  The  Tibetan  diggers  collected  together  at  the 
mines  chiefly  during  the  winter,  when  the  frost  assisted  to  bind  the 
loose  alluvial  soil  and  render  excavation  easy.  These  mines  are 
within  aoo  m.  of  the  Ladak  frontier,  near  the  sources  of  the  Indus, 
at  an  devation  which  cannot  be  less  than  15,000  ft.  above  sea-level. 
They  are  worked  in  crude  desultory  fashion  and  are  sometimes 
abandoned  owing  to  the  exorbitant  imposts  levied  on  gold  production 
by  Chinese  and  Tibetan  officials.  Between  theXadak  frontier 
and  Lhasa  the  plateau  region  teems  with  evidences  of  abandon^ 
mines.  These  mines  are  excavations  in  the  alluvial  soil,  never 
more  than  from  20  to  30  ft.  deep. 

The  researches  of  Prjevalsky  demonstrate  that  gold  is  plentiful 
in  northern  and  eastern  Tibet.  Here  Tung^us  diggers  were  encoun- 
tered who  had  extracted  handfuls  of  gold  in  small  nuggets  from  a 
stream  bed  at  a  depth  which  they  stated  to  be  no  greater  than  2  ft. 
Another  scientific  explorer,  W.  Mesny ,  has  observed  similar  evidences 
of  the  existence  o(  gold  at  comparatively  shallow  depths  in  Koko 
Nor  region,  and  records  that  he  has  seen  nuggets,  "  vaiying  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hasel-nut,"  in  eastern  Tibet.  The  gold 
was  almost  pure  and  periectly  malleable.  The  Gork  goldfidds, 
which  are  visible  from  Koko  Nor,  are  reported  to  have  yielded  to 
China  considerable  quantities  of  gold  as  lately  as  1888.  They  are 
now  deserted.  Prjevalsky,  indeed,  predicts  of  northern  Tibet  that 
it  will  prove  a  **  second  California  '  in  course  of  time.  But  little 
gold  at  present  finds  its  way  across  the  Tibetan  passes  to  India;  and 
the  export  to  China  has  diminished  of  late  years. 

Iron  is  found  in  eastern  Tibet  in  the  form  of  pyrites,  and  is  rudely 
smelted  locally.  Salt  and  borax  exist  in  abundance  in  the  western 
lake  regions.  The  exportation  of  borax  to  India  is  only  limited  by 
the  comparatively  small  demand.  Lapis«-lazuli  and  mercury  are 
among  tne  minor  mineral  products  of  the  country. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Tibet  varies  so  greatly  over  the  enormous 
area  and  different  altitudes  of  the  country  that  no  two  travellers 
agree  precisely  in  their  records.  Tibet  is  affected  by  the  south-west 
monsoon,  just  as  the  Pamirs  are  affected,  but  in  varying  degrees 
according  to  geographical  position.  In  western  Tibet,  bordering 
the  Kashmir  m>iitier,  the  cumate  differs  little  from  that  of  Ladak. 
Intense  dr3mess  pervades  the  atmosphere  during  nine  months  of 
the  year;  but  little  snow  falls,  and  the  western  passes  are  so  litUe 
subject  to  intermittent  falls  of  fresh  snow  as  frequently  to  be 
traversable  during  the  whole  year  round  (see  Lad  akh).  Low  tempera- 
tures are  prevalent  diroughout  these  western  regions,  whose  bleak 
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desolation  is  unrelieved  by  the  existence  of  trees  or  vegetation  of 
any  size,  and  where  the  wind  sweeps  unchecked  across  vast  expanses 
of  arid  plain.  All  the  western  rep;ion  is  but  slightly  affected  by  the 
monsoon.  The  central  lake  region,  extending  from  the  Kuen-iun 
to  the  Himalaya,  is  also  characterized  by  extreme  dryness  in  autumn, 
winter  and  spring,  with  an  abundance  of  rain  in  summer,  whilst  the 
eastern  mountain  region,  extending  to  China  south  of  the  Dang  la 
(which,  with  an  altitude  of  about  20,000  ft.,  stretches  from  90®  to  97** 
£.  along  the  parallel  of  33^  N.»  and  arrests  the  monsoon  currents), 
is  subject  to  much  the  same  climatic  influences  as  the  eastern  Hima- 
laya. The  southern  slopes  of  the  Dang  la  are  deluged  with  rain,  hail 
and  snow  throughout  the  year.  Northern  Tibet  is  an  arid  waste, 
subject  to  intense  heat  in  summer  and  intense  cold  in  winter.  In 
March  snow  still  lies  deep  in  the  Tsaidam  passes,  while  Wellby  found 
the  heat  oppressive  in  June  at  16,000  ft.  elevation  on  the  plateau 
south  of  the  Kuen>lun,  and  a  temperate  climate  prevailing  about  the 
sources  of  the  Dre  chu  (Yangtsze)  in  August. 

AH  travellers  testify  to  the  perpetual  wind  currents  from  the 
west,  which  sweep  across  the  salt  bogs  of  Tsaidam  (9500  ft.)  and 
through  the  hieher  valleys  of  eastern  Tibet.  Wind  is  a  prevailing 
feature  throughout  Tibet  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  as  it  is  in 
the  Pamirs,  in  Turkestan,  in  western  Afghanistan  and  in  Persia. 
The  climate  of  southern  Tibet  is,  however,  subject  to  considerable 
modifications  from  that  of  the  porthem  and  central  regions,  owing 
doubtless  to  its  geographical  connexion  with  northern  India.  Here, 
at  an  elevation  of  15,000  ft.,  about  the  great  Lake  Dangra,  we  hear 
of  well-built  villages  and  of  richly  cultivated  fields  of  barley,  indicat- 
ing a  condition  of  climate  analogous  to  that  which  prevails  in  the 
districts  south  of  Lhasa,  and  in  contrast  to  the  sterility  of  the  lake 
region  generally  and  the  nomadic  character  of  its  population. 
Modern  travellers  bear  witness  to  a  gradual  progress  of  desiccation 
in  the  Tibetan  uplands.  Everywhere  there  are  signs  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  lakes  and  the  recession  of  the  water  line — a  phenomenon 
that  has  also  been  observed  in  the  Pamirs.  There  are  still  enormous 
glaciers  about  the  head  of  the  Brahmaputra,  but  the  glacial  epoch  of 
the  Chang-t'ang  highlands  has  passecf  away,  though  comparatively 
recently. 

Flora, — Our  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  northern  and  central  Tibet 
has  been  considerably  increased  by  the  collections  of  Prjevalsky, 
Wellby,  Bower,  Thorold,  Littledale  and  the  Lhasa  Mission,  and  that 
of  eastern  Tibet  by  Rockhill.  The  former  and  other  collections  have 
been  described  in  W.  B.  Hemsley's  The  Flora  of  Tibet  or  High  Asia, 
Western  and  southern  Tibetan  fk)ra  were  partially  explored  pre- 
viously to  the  advent  of  these  travellers.  Professor  Maximowicz 
concludes  from  an  analysis  of  the  Prjevalsky  collection  that  the 
flora  of  Tibet  is  extremely  ancient,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  composed 
of  immigrants  from  the  Himalaya  and  Mongolia.  There  is  also  a 
lax]ge  percentage  0^  endemic  species.  Chinese  and  European  plants 
followed  in  the  process  of  immigration.  Those  species  which  are 
distinctive  of  the  eastern  border  ridges  are  found  to  reach  the 
plateau,  but  do  not  spread  westwards,  so  that  a  botanic  separation 
or  distinction  is  found  to  exist  between  the  true  plateau  of  Tibet 
in  the  west  and  the  alpine  tracts  of  the  east.  Thiselton-Dyer  classes 
the  flora  of  Tibet  on  the  whole  as  belonging  to  the  Arctic-Alpine 
section  of  the  great  northern  division,  but  containing  a  purely 
endemic  element.  Two  typical  species  are  Lychnis  apetaia,  which 
extends  to  Spitsbergen,  and  the  well-known  edelweiss.  A  single 
fern  specimen  obtained  by  Littledale  {Polypodium  hastatum)  is 
indicative  of  eastern  China.  Of  the  forty  or  fifty  genera  obtained 
by  Littledale  in  central  Tibet  a  lar^e  proportion  are  British,  includ- 
ing many  of  the  most  characteristic  mountain  forms.  In  the 
higher  regions  of  northern  and  western  Tibet  the  conditions  under 
which  vegetation  exists  are  extreme.  Here  there  are  no  trees,  no 
shrubs,  nor  any  plants  above  a  foot  high.  Wellby  says  he  saw 
nothing  higher  than  an  onion.  The  peculiar  form  of  tusaocky  grass 
which  prevails  in  the  Pamirs  b  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Tibetan  Chang-t'ang  of  the  Tsaidam  plains  and  of  the  bogs  north-east 
of  Lhasa.  Of  grasses  indeed  there  are  many  forms,  some  peculiar  to 
Tibet,  but  no  trees  or  shrubs  at  any  elevation  higher  than  15,000  ft., 
except  in  the  Kharo  PStss  of  central  Tibet,  where  Waddell  has 
recorded  trees  (?  Hippophae  sp.)  about  20  ft.  high  at  an  elevation  of 
16,300  ft.  A  flowering  plant  (Saussurea  tridactyla)  was  discovered 
by  Bower  at  an  elevation  of  1^,000  ft.  In  south-eastern  Tibet, 
where  Himalayan  conditions  of  climate  prevail,  we  have  a  completely 
different  class  of  flora.  Of  the  flora  of  Tibet  Rockhill  writes:  "  In 
the  *  hot  lands  *  {Tsa>-rong)  in  southern  and  south-eastern  Tibet, 
extending  even  to  Batang,  peaches,  apricots,  apples,  plums,  grapes, 
water-melons,  &c.,  and  even  pomegranates,  are  raised ;  most  of  Tibet 
only  produces  a  few  varieties  of  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips, 
beans,  cabbages,  onions,  &c.  The  principal  cereals  raised  are  barley 
and  buckwheat,  wheat  in  small  quantities,  and  a  little  oats.  A  few 
localities  in  the  extreme  southern  portions  of  the  country,  and  around 
Lhasa  possibly,  are  said  to  produce  a  non-glutinous  variety  of  rice. 
A  variety  of  mountain  bamboo  is  fouiid  in  southern  and  parts  of 
eastern  Tibet,  and  is  much  used  for  basket  work.  Tibet  produces  a 
laiige  number  of  medicinal  plants  much  prized  by  the  medical 
profession  in  China  and  Mongolia,  among  others  the  Cordyceps 
sinensis,  the  Coptis  teela.  Wall.,  and  Pickorhisa  ktaooa,  Royh;,  &c. 
Rhubarb  Is  also  found  in  great  quantities  in  eastern  Tibet  anci  Amdo ; 


it  is  largely  exported  for  European  use,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
used  medicinally  in  the  country.  The  trees  most  commonly  found 
are  the  plane,  poplar,  maple,  walnut,  oak,  the  Cupressus  funebris, 
and  vanous  varieties  of  the  genera  Pinus,  Abies  and  Larix,  Some 
valuable  plants  are  obtained  in  the  mountains  of  south  and  south* 
western  Tibet,  yieldine  the  excellent  yellow  and  red  colours  used  to 
dye  the  native  cloths.  Waddell  gives  a  list  of  164  species  of  plants 
collected  by  him  at  Lhasa,  several  being  new  species. 

Fauna, — ^The  fauna  of  Tibet  has  been  by  no  means  exhaustively 
investigated,  especially  the  rodents  and  smaller  species  of  animals. 
Among  domesticated  animals  are  to  be  found  the  horse,  mule, 
donkey,  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  dogs,  fowls  and  pigs,  ducks  and 
geese.  Probably  no  country  in  the  world,  excepting  perhaps  inner 
Africa,  so  abounds  in  wild  animals  as  the  cold  solitudes  of  the  nor- 
thern plateau.  Here  are  to  be  found  yak,  wild  asses  (kyang)^  several 
varieties  of  deer,  musk  deer  and  Tibetan  antelope  (Pantholops) ; 
also  wild  sheep  (the  bharal  of  the  Himalaya),  Ovis  hodgsoni  and 
possibly  Ovis  poli,  together  with  wild  goats,  bears  (in  large  numbers 
in  the  north-eastern  districts),  leopards,  otter,  wolves,  wild  cats, 
foxes,  marmots,  squirrels,  monkeys  and  wild  dogs.  To  this  list 
must  be  added  the  curious  sloth-bear  Aeluropus  melanoleucus^  a 
rare  eastern  species,  and  the  so-called  "  unicorn  "  antelopes,  the 
**  takyin  "  (Budorcas  laxicolor),  also  an  eastern  Indo-Malayan  species. 
Birds  are  fairly  numerous,  and  include  many  varieties  of  water-fowl, 
several  of  which  (Anser  indicus,  the  bar-headed  p^oose,  for  instance) 
breed  in  Tibet,  while  others  are  only  found  as  birds  of  passage.  In 
eastern  Tibet,  on  the  Chinese  border,  varieties  of  the  pheasant  tribe 
abound,  some  of  which  are  rare.  Among  them  are  the  "  white  " 
pheasant,  the  Ceriornis  temminckii^  two  kinds  of  eared  pheasant  and 
Anderson's  pheasant.  The  Tibetan  sand-grouse  is  peculiar  to  the 
country,  and  the  snow-partridge  (Lerva  nivicola)  and  the  snow-cock 
{Tetraogallus  tibetanus)  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  uplands, 
while  the  ordinary  partridge  {Perdix  hodgsoni)  is  common  in  the 
ravines  on  the  plateau. 

People. — The  Tibetan  race,  which  probably  belc,ngs  to  the 
Turko-Mongol  stock,  is  divided  between  the  nomadic  tent- 
dwelling  Tibetans  of  the  lake  region  and  transition  zone  between 
it  and  the  river  region,  and  the  settled  sedentary  population  of 
the  valleys.  The  tent-dwelKng  Tibetans,  called  Dokpa  or 
Drupa  (spelt  hbrog-pa)^  or  "  Steppe-dwellers,"  are  generally  of 
a  more  Mongolized  type  than  the  people  of  the  lowlands.  The 
males  measure  about  5  ft.  5  in.,  except  in  eastern  Tibet,  where 
5  ft.  9  in.  is  a  common  stature;  the  females  are  appreciably  less. 
The  head  is  mesati-cephalic,  verging  on  brachycephalic  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  Dokpa;  the  hair  is  black  and  somewhat 
wavy;  the  eyes  are  usually  of  a  clear  brown,  in  some  cases  even 
hazel;  the  cheek-bones  are  high,  but  not  so  high  as  with  the 
Mongols;  the  nose  is  thick,  sometimes  depressed  at  the  root,  in 
other  cases  prominent,  even  aquiline,  though  the  nostrils  are 
broad.  The  teeth  are  strong  but  irregular;  the  ears,  with  toler- 
ably large  lobes,  stand  out  from  the  head,  but  to  a  less  degree 
than  with  the  Mongols.  The  mouth  is  broad,  the  lips  not  full, 
and,  among  the  people  of  the  lower  altitudes,  decidedly  thin. 
The  beard  is  sparse,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  moustache, 
which  is  sometimes  worn,  especially  in  central  Tibet,  it  is  plucked 
but  with  tweezers.  The  shoulders  are  broad,  the  arms  round; 
the  legs  are  not  well  developed,  the  calf  is  especially  small.  The 
foot  is  somewhat  small  but  broad,  the  hand  coarse.  The  women 
are  usually  stouter  than  the  men.  The  colour  of  the  skin  of  the 
Tibetans  is  a  light  brown,  sometimes  so  Kght  as  to  show  ruddy 
cheeks  in  children;  where  exposed  to  the  weather  it  becomes  a 
dark  brown.  Their  voices  are  full,  deep  and  powerful.  They 
can  endure  exposure  without  much  apparent  inconvenience;  and 
though  the  nature  of  the  food  they  use  is  such  that  they  cannot 
stand  absolute  privation  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  they 
can  exist  for  long  periods  on  starvation  rations,  if  eked  out  with 
weak  soup  or  buttered  tea,  which  is  drunk  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  sedentary  population  of  Tibet  has  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  same  physical  traits  as  the  Dokpa,  but  as  one 
approaches  China,  India  or  the  border  lands  generally,  one 
observes  that  the  admixture  of  foreign  blood  has  considerably 
modified  the  primitive  type.  Among  the  customs  of  the 
Tibetans,  perhaps  the  most  peculiar  is  polyandry,  the  brothers  in 
a  family  having  one  wife  in  common.  Monogamy,  however,  seems 
to  be  the  rule  among  the  pastoral  tribes,  and  polygamy  is  not 
unknown  in  Tibet,  especially  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country. 

Their  religion  is  described  under  Lamaism. 

(L.  A.  W.;  T.  H.  H.*) 
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Language, — ^The  language  of  Tibet  bears  no  special  name,  it  is 
merely  known  as  "  The  Speech  of  Bod  or  Tibet,"  namely,  Bod-skad 
(pronounced  Bkd'kd)^  while  the  vernacular  is  called  P'al-skad  or 
"  vulgar  speech,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  rje^sa  or  "  polite 
respectful  speech  "  of  the  educated  classes,  and  tlie  ch'os-skad  or 
*'  book  language,"  the  literary  style  in  which  the  scriptures  and 
other  classical  works  are  written. 

It  is  not  a  uniform  speech,  but  comprises  several  dialects  which 
have  been  classed  by  jaeschke  into  three  groups,  namely  (i )  the 
central  or  the  dialects  of  Lhasa  and  the  central  provinces  of  U  and 
Tsang  (including  Spiti)  which  is  the  lingua  franca  of  the  whole 
country,  (2)  the  western  dialects  of  Ladak,  Lahul,  Baltistan  and 
Purig,  ana  (3)  the  eastern  dialects  of  the  province  of  Khams.  In 
addition  to  these,  however,  are  many  sub-dialects  of  Tibetan  spoken 
in  the  frontier  Himalayan  districts  ajod  states  outside  Tibet,  namely, 
in  Kunawar  and  Bashahr,  Garhwal,  Kumaon,  Nepal  including 
especially  the  Serpa  and  Murmi  of  eastern  Nepal,  Sikkim  (where 
the  dialect  is  called  D^jong-ka),  Bhutan  (Lho-ldl  or  Duk-kSL),  all 
of  which  are  affiliated  to  a  central  group  of  dialects.  Farther  east 
the  Takpa  of  Tawang  in  the  eastern  Assam  Himalayas  appears  to 
form  a  transition  between  the  central  and  the  Sifan  group  of  dialects 
on  the  Chinese  frontier,  which  includes  the  Minyak,  Sungpan,  Lifan 
and  Tochu  dialects.  On  the  north  bordering  on  Turkestan  the 
dialect  of  the  nomadic  Hor-pa  tribes  is  much  mixed  with  Turkic 
ingredients.  The  numfc>er  of  speakers  of  Tibetan  dialects  is  probably 
not  far  short  of  eight  millions. 

Linguistically,  Tibetan  is  allied  to  the  Burmese  languages,  and 
forms  with  the  latter  a  family  of  the  so-called  Turano-Scythian 
stock  called  "  Tibeto-Burman  (j.v.),  the  unity  of  which  family 
was  first  recognized  by  Brian  Ho<i^son  in  1828,  and  indeed 
several  of  the  dialects  of  Tibetan  are  still  only  known  through 
the  copious  vocabularies  collected  by  him.  The  little  that 
was  known  of  the  Tibetan  lan^age  before  Hodgson's  time 
i^as  mainly  derived  from  the  writings  of  the  Romish  friars  who 
resided  for  sevemi  years  in  Lhasa  in  the  first  hall  of  the 
1 8th  century.^  The  first  serious  Europtean  student  of  Tibetan 
was  Csoma  de  Kords  (1784-1842),  an  indefatigable  Hungarian, 
who  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  this  language  and  the  ancient 
Buddhist  records  enshrined  in  its  unknown  literature.  For  this 
purpose  he  resided  like  a  monk  for  several  years  among  the  lamas 
at  the  monasteries  of  Zangla  and  Pukdai  in  Zanskar  and  latterly 
at  Kanum  in  upper  Bashahr,  enjoying  the  assistance  of  learned 
l&mas.  His  Tibetan-EngUsh  Dictionary,  and  pioneer  Tibetan  Gram- 
mar, both  published  in  183A,  opened  to  Europeans  the  way  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Tibetan  language  as  found  in  the  ancient 
classics.'  The  next  great  advance  in  the  study  of  the  Tibetan 
language  we  owe  to  the  labours  of  H.  A.  Jeaschke  of  the  Moravian 
mission  which  was  established  in  Ladak  in  1857.  This  scholarly 
linguist,  equipped  with  modem  methods  of  scientinc  research,  did  not 
confine  himself  to  the  classical  period  like  Csoma,  but  extended  his 


^  The  Capuchin  friars  who  were  settled  in  Lhasa  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  from  1719  studied  the  langus^e;  two  of  them,  Francisco 
Orazio  della  Penna,  well  known  from  his  accurate  description  of 
Tibet,  and  Cassian  di  Macerata  sent  home  materials  which  were 
utilized  by^  the  Augustine  friar  Aug.  Ant.  Georgi  of  Rimini  (171 1- 
1797)  in  his  Alphabeium  Hbetanum  (Rome,  1762,  4to),  a  ponderous 
and  confused  compilation^  which  may  be  still  referred  to,  but  with 
great  caution.  The  Tibetan  characters  were  drawn  by  Della  Penna 
and  engraved  by  Ant.  Fontarita  in  1738.  In  1820  Abel  R^musat 
published  his  Recherches  sur  les  langues  tartares,  a  ehapter  of  which 
was  devoted  to  Tibetan. 

*  The  first  Tibetan  dictionary  for  Europeans  was  a  Dictionary 
of  the  Bhotanta  or  Bhutan  Language,  published  at  Serampur  near 
Calcutta  in  1828.  It  was,  however,  crude  and  unedited  and  con- 
tained many  serious  mistakes,  having  been  taken  from  the  MS. 
notes  of  an  unknown  Italian  priest  (now  believed  to  be  Father 
Juvenal  of  Agra,  who  had  been  stationed  near  the  frontier  of  Bhutan), 
whose  MS.  was  translated  into  English  by  Fr.  Chr.  G.  Schroeter 
and  published  without  supervision  by  any  Tibetan  scholar;  and 
Csoma  was  unaware  of  its  existence  when  compiling  his  dictionary. 
At  St  Petersburg  J.  J.  Schmidt  published  his  Grammatik  aer 
tibetischen  Sprache  in  1839  and  his  Tibetisch-deutsches  Wdrterbuch 
in  1 84 1,  but  neither  of  these  works  justified  the  great  pretensions  of 
the  autlx>r,  whose  access  to  Mongolian  sources  had  enabled  him  to 
enrich  the  results  of  his  labours  with  a  certain  amount  of  information 
unknown  to  his  predecessors.  In  France,  P.  £.  Foucaux  published 
in  1847  a  translation  from  the  Rgya  teher  rol-pa,  the  Tibetan  version 
of  the  Latita  Vistara,  and  in  1858  a  Grammaire  thibitaine;  while 
Ant.  Schiefner  had  begun  at  St  Petersburg  in  1849  his  series  of 
translations  and  researches.  His  Tibetische  Studien  (1851-1868)  is 
a  valuable  collection  of  documents  and  observations.  In  1861 
Lepsius  published  his  paper  Ueber  ckinesische  und  tibetische  Lautver- 
hmnisse\  and  after  1864  L^n  Feer  brought  out  in  Paris  many 
translations  of  texts  from  Tibetan  Buddhist  literature.  In  1828-- 
1849  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  publish^i  com- 

Sirative  vocabularies  of  spoken  and  written  Tibetan  by  Brian  H. 
odgson,  and  grammatical  notices  of  Tibetan  (according  to  Csoma's 
grammar). 


investigations  to  the  language  as  a  whole,  and  provided  Europeans 
for  the  first  time  with  the  means  of  making  a  practical  study  of 
modern  Tibetan  and  the  speech  of  the  people  His  T^betan^En^Hsh 
Dictionary  and  Tibetan  Grammar  are  models  of  scientific  precision 
and  important  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  develop- 
ment of  the  language,  and  the  former  is  not  superseded  by 
Chandra  Das's  Dictionary.* 

The  language  was  first  reduced  to  writing  with  the  assistance 
of  Indian  Buddhist  monks  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  a.  d.  by 
Thonmi,  a  Tibetan  layman.  The  letters,  which  are  a  ^^^ 
form  of  the  Indian  Sanskrit  characters  of  that  period,  "'*'""*''• 
follow  the  same  arrangement  as  their  Sanskritic  prototype.  The 
consonants,  30  in  number,  which  are  deemed  to  possess  an  inherent 
sound  a,  are  the  following:  ka,  k'a,  ga,  nga,  ta,  ta,ja,  nya,  ta,  t'a,  da, 
na,  pa,  p*a,  ba,  ma,  tsa,  ts^a,  dsa,  wa,  z*a,  sa,  *ha,  ya,  ra,la,s'a,sa,ha,  a; 
the  so-called  Sanskrit  cerebrals  are  represented  by  the  letters  ta, 
t'a,  da,  na,  s'a,  turned  the  other  way.  Ya,  when  combined  as  second 
consonant  with  k*,  p-,  m-,  is  written  under  the  first  letter.  Ra,  w^hen 
combined  as  second  letter  with  k-,  t-,  p*,  is  written  under  the  first, 
and  when  combined  with  another  consonant  as  first  letter  over  the 
second.  The  vowels  are  a,  i,  u,  e,  0,  which  are  not  disthiguished 
as  long  or  short  in  writing,  except  in  loan  words  transcribed  from  the 
Sanskrit,  &c.,  though  they  are  so  in  the  vernaculars  in  the  case  of 
words  altered  by  phonetic  detrition.  By  means  of  agglutination,  that 
is,  by  adding  to  the  bases  form-words  as  prefixes,  suffixes  or  infixes, 
the  Tibetan  language  has  developed  a  considerable  grammatical 
system  and  is  now  agglutinating  rather  than  isolatinp^  Agglomera- 
tions of  consonants  are  often  met  with  as  initials,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  telescoped  words — an  appearance  which  histori<^  etymology 
often  confirms.  Many  of  these  initial  consonants  are  silent  in  tne 
dialects  of  the  central  provinces,  or  have  been  r^solv^  into  a  simpler 
one  of  another  character.  The  language  is  much  ruled  by  laws  of 
euphony,  which  have  been  strictly  formulated  by  native  gram- 
marians. Among  the  initials,  five,  viz.  g,  d,  b,  m,  *h,  are  regarded  as 
prefixes,  and  are  called  so  for  all  purposes,  though  they  belong 
sometimes  to  the  stem.  As  a  rule  none  ol  these  letters  can  be  placed 
before  any  of  the  same  organic  class%  Post-positions,  pa  or  ba  and 
ma,  are  required  by  the  noun  (substantive  or  adjective)  that  is  to 
be  singled  out;  pa  or  bo  (masc.)  and  mo  (fern.)  are  used  for  dis- 
tinction of  gender  or  for  emphasis.  The  cases  of  nouns  are  indicated 
by  suffixes,  which  vary  their  initials  according  to  the  final  of  the 
nouns.  The  plural  is  denoted  when  required  by  adding  one  of 
several  words  of  plurality.  When  several  words  are  connected  in 
a  sentence  they  seldom  require  more  than  one  case  element,  and  that 
comes  Iast«  There  are  personal,  demonstrative,  interro^tive  and 
reflexive  pronouns,  as  well  as  an  indefinite  article,  which  is  also  the 
numeral  for  "  one."  The  personal  pronouns  are  replaced  by  various 
terms  of  respect  when  speaking  to  or  before  superiors,  and  there  are 
many  words  besides  which  are  only  employed  in  ceremonial  language. 


*  Jaeschke  from  i860  to  1867  made  several  important  communica- 
tions, chiefly  with  reference  to  the  phonetics  and  the  dialectical 
pronunciation,  to  the  academies  of  Berlin  and  St  Petersburg,  and  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  In  1868  at  Kyelang 
he  published  by  lithography  A  Short  Practical  Grammar  of  tM 
Tibetan  Language,  vith  special  reference  to  the  spoken  dialects,  and 
the  following  year  a  Romanised  Tibetan  and  English  Dictionary. 
He  also  published  in  1871-1876  at  Gnadau  in  Prussia  by  the  same 
process  a  Tibetan  and  German  dictionary.  Afterwards  he  prepared 
for  the  English  Government  a  Tibetan-English  Dictionary,  with 
special  reference  to  the  prevailing  dialects ^  in  1881.  Dr  H.  Wenzel, 
one  of  his  pupils,  edited  in  1883  from  his  MS.  a  Simplified  Tibetan 
Grammar.  Major  Th.  H.  Lewin  with  the  help  of  a  Sikkimese  lama 
compiled  A  Manual  of  Tibetan,  or  rather  a  series  of  colloauial 
phrases  in  the  Sikkimese  dialect,  in  1879.  In  1804  Mr  Granam 
Sandberg  compiled  a  useful  Handbook  of  CoUoquiai  Tibetan.  P6re 
Desgodins  in  1899  issued  from  Hong-Kong  a  large  Tibeto-Latin- 
French  dictionary,  Dictionnaire  thibitain-latin-fran^ais.  In  1890 
Captain  H.  Ramsay  published  at  Lahore  his  useful  Practical 
Dictionary  of  Western  Tibet.  In  i§02  was  brought  out  at  Calcutta 
Sarat  Chandra  Das's  T^etan  English  Dictionary  with  Sanskrit  syno- 
nyms, a  massive  volume  compiled  with  the  aid  of  Tibetan  lamas 
and  edited  by  Graham  Sandberg  and  the  Moravian  missionary  A.  W. 
Heyde.  The  Tibetan  Manual  by  V.  C.  Henderson  (1903)  is  a  useful 
work,  and  so  is  the  Manual  of  Colloquial  Tibetan  by  C.  A.  Bell 
(Cakotta,  1905),  which  has  futt^  English-Tibetan  vocabularies, 
graduated  exercises  and  examples  in  the  Lhasa  dialect  (^  to-day. 
An  interesting  and  important  analysis  of  many  of  the  dialects  and 
of  the  general  structure  of  the  language  has  been  made  by  Dr  G,  A. 
Grierson,  with  the  collaboration  of  Dr  S.  Konow,  in  his  Linguistic 
Survey  of  India  (1908).  As  regards  native  philology,  the  most 
ancient  work  extant  is  a  grammar  of  the  Tibetan  tongue  preserved 
in  the  Bstan^hgyur  (mdo  cxxiv.).  This  collection  also  contains 
other  tirorks  of  the  same  kind,  dictionaries  by  later  writers,  transla- 
tions of  many  Sanskrit  works  on  grammar,  vocabulary,  Ac.,  and 
bilingual  dictionaries,  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan.  As  separate  publica- 
tions there  are  several  vocabularies  of  Chinese  and  Tibetan ;  Mongol 
and  Tibetan;  Chinese,  Manchu,  Mongol,  Oelot,  Tibetan  and 
Turkish;  Tibetan,  Sanskrit,  Manchu,  Mongol  and  Chinese. 
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The  verb,  which  is  properly  a  kind  of  noun  or  participle,  has  no 
element  of  person,  and  oenotes  the  conditions  of  tense  and  mood  by 
an  external  and  internal  inflexion,  or  the  addition  of  auxiliary  verbs 
and  suffixes  when  the  stem  is  not  susceptible  of  inflexion,  so  that 
instead  of  saying  **  I  go/'  a  Tibetan  says  "  my  going."  The  conditions 
which  approximate  most  closely  to  our  present,  perfect,  future 
and  imperative  are  marked  either  by  aspiration  of  tne  initial  or  by 
one  (A  the  five  prefix  consonants  according  to  the  rules  of  euphony, 
and  the  whole  looks  like  a  former  system  thrown  into  confusion 
and  disorder  by  phonetic  decay.  As  to  the  internal  vowel, 
a  or  e  in  the  present  tends  to  become  o  in  the  imperative,  the 
e  changing  to  a  in  the  past  and  future;  i  and  u  are  less  liable  to 
change.  A  final  s  is  also  occasionally  added.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  verbs  are  capable  of  four  changes;  some  cannot  assume 
more  than  three,  some  two,  and  many  only  one.  This  deficiency  is 
made  up  by  the  addition  of  auxiliaries  or  sufiixes.  There  are  no 
numeral  auxiliaries  or  segre^tives  used  in  counting,  as  in  many 
languages  of  eastern  Asia,  though  words  expressive  of  a 
collective  or  integral  are  often  used  after  the  tens,  sometimes  after 
a  smaller  number.  A  good  deal  of  new  research  on  the  grammar 
is  to  be  found  in  Grierson's  Linguistic  Survey  of  India^  part  III., 
1908.  In  scientific  and  astrological  works,  the  numerals,  as  in 
Sanskrit,  are  expressed  by  symbolical  words.  In  the  order  of  the 
sentence  the  substantive  precedes  the  adjective  and  the  verb  stands 
last ;  the  object  and  the  adverb  precede  the  verb,  and  the  genitive 
precedes  the  noun  on  which  it  depends — ^this  contrasts  with  tne  order 
m  the  isolating  Chinese,  where  the  order  is  subject,  verb,  object.  An 
active  or  causal  verb  reauires  before  It  the  instrumental  instead 
of  the  nominative  case,  wnich  goes  only  before  a  neuter  or  intransi- 
tive verb.  The  chief  differences  between  the  classical  language  of 
the  Tibetan  translators  of  the  9th  century  aiid  the  vernacular,  as 
well  as  the  language  of  native  words,  existed  in  vocabulary,  phrase- 
ology and  grammatical  structure,  and  arose  from  the  influence  of 
the  translated  texts. 

The  Tibetan  language,  presenting  such  marked  differences  between 
its  written  and  spoken  forms,  has  a  great  interest  for  philologists, 
PbBahgy  ^^  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  mono- 
^'  syllabic  languages  of  eastern  Asia,  with  their  so-called 
"  isolation  or  absence  of  form-words  and  consequently  of  gram- 
matical forms.  Is  the  Tibetan  a  monosyllabic  language  passing  to 
agglutination,  or  the  reverse?  The  question  has  turned  mainly 
upon  the  elucidation  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  silent  letters,  gene^ 
rally  prefisttd,  which  differentiate  the  spelling  of  many  words  from 
their  pronunciation,  in  the  central  dialect  or  current  speedi  of 
Lh^.  R^musat  rather  dubiously  suggested,  while  Schmidt  and 
Schiefner  maintained,  that  the  silent  letters  were'a  device  of  gram- 
marians to  distinguish  in  writing  words  which  were  not  distinguished 
in  speech.  But  this,  convenient  opinion  was  not  sufficient  for  a 
general  explanation,  bein^  supported  by  only  a  few  cases.  Among 
these  are— *(a)  the  addition  of  silent  letters  to  foreign  words  in 
analogy  with  older  terms  of  the  language  (e,g.  the  Persian  tadjik  was 
transcribed  staggzig  or  **  tiger-leopard,"  because  the  foreign  term 
left  untouched  would  have  been  meaningless  for  Tibetan  readers) ; 
(6)  the  addition  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  of  prefixed  letters  to  words 
etymolc^cally  deprived  of  them;  (e)  the  probable  addition  of  letters 
by  the  Buddhist  teachers  from  India  to  Tibetan  words  in  order  to 
make  them  more  similar  to  Sanskrit  expressions  (for  instance  r/tf- 
for  "  king,"  written  in  imitation  of  raja,  though  the  original  word 
was  je  or  she,  as  is  shown  by  cognate  languages).  On  the  other  hand, 
while  phonetically  the  above  explanation  was  not  inconsistent 
with  such  cases  as  rka  dkah,  hkah,  bsto*  and  nga,  mga,  ngagt 
sffgags,  IngOf  ngad  and  brtse,  brdstun,  dbyar,  ac,  wnere  the 
italicized  letters  are  pronounced  in  full  and  the  odiers  are  left 
aside,  it  failed  to  explain  other  cases,  such  as  dgra,  tngron,  sfyy^, 
spyan,  sbrang,  sbrul,  hkra^  k'ri,  krad,  k'rimSy  b'rus,  Ac,  pronounced 
4a,  4on,  lod,  or  swad^  lerit  dang,  deu,  fa,  t%  tad  or  teh,  t'wif  tu,  &c.» 
and  many  others,  where  the  spoken  forms  are  obviously  the 
alteration  by  wear  and  tear  of  sounds  originally  similar  to  the 
written  fortns.  Csoma  de  Kor5s,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
somewhat  archaic  sounds  of  Ladak,  was  able  to  point  to  only 
a  few  letters  as  silent.  Foucaux,  in  his  Grammaire  (1858), 
quoted  a  fragment  from  a  native  work  on  grammar  several 
centuries  old,  in  which  the  pronunciation  of  the  supposed  silent 
letters  is  carefully  described.  Since  then  the  problem  has 
been  disentangled;  and  now  minor  pointift  only  remain  to  be 
cleared  up.  Jaeschke  devoted  special  attention  to  the  ctialectical 
sounds,  and  showed  in  several  papers  and  by  the  comparative 
table  prefijoed  to  his  dictionary  that  in  the  western  and  eastern 
dialects  these  sounds  correspond  more  or  less  ck>sely  to  the  written 
forms. 

Jaeschke  first  noted  the  existence  of  tones  in  Tibetan,  and  these 
have  been  found  by  Professor  Conrady  to  have  developed  on  the 
-.  same  lines  as  in  Chinese.    Thus  intransitive  bases  seem 

to  have  begun  only  with  soft  consonants,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  parent  tongue  possessed  hard  consonants  at 
all;  while  transitive  bases  were  formed  by  hardening  of  the  initial 
consonants  and  at  the  same  time  pronouncing  the  words  in  a  higher 
tone,  and  these  two  latter  changes  are  supposed  to  have  been 
indicated  by  a  prefix  to  the  base-word.    Many  of  thesfe  old  soft 


initial  consonants  which  are  now  hardened  in  the  modern  dialects 
are  preserved  in  classical  Tibetan,  i,e,  in  Tibetan  of  the  7th  to  the 
9th  century  a.d.  The  old  language  seems  to  have  pronounced 
prefixes  extensively  which  in  modem  pronunciation  in  central 
Tibet  are  largely  lost,  whilst  the  soft  initials  have  become  aspi- 
rated or  hardened  and  tones  have  developed,  and  in  the  west 
and  east,  where  prefixes  and  soft  initials  have  been  preserved,  there 
are  no  tones.  Thus  the  valuable  testimony  of  these  dialects  may  be 
added  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  foreign  transcriptions  of  Tibetan 
words,  loan  words  in  conterminous  languages,  and  words  of  common 
descent  in  kindred  tongues.  And  the  whole  shows  plainly  that  the 
written  forms  of  words  which  are  not  of  later  remoclelling  are  really 
the  representatives  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  language  as  it  was 
spoken  at  the  time  of  the  transcription. 

The  concurrence  of  the  evidence  indicated  above  enables  us  to 
form  the  following  outline  of  the  evolution  of  Tibetan.  In  the  9th 
century,  as  shown  by  the  bilingual  Tibeto-Chinese  edict  at  Lhasa, 
there  was  relatively  little  difference  between  the  spoken  and  the 
written  language.  Soon  afterwards,  when  the  language  was 
extended  to  the  western  valleys,  many  of  the  prefixed  and  most  of 
the  important  consonants  vanished  from  the  spoken  words.  The 
ya-tag  and  ragtag,  or  y  and  r  subscript,  and  the  s  after  vowels  and 
consonants,  were  still  in  force.  The  next  change  took  place  in  the 
central  provinces;  the  ra-tags  were  altered  into  cerebral  dentals, 
and  the  ya-tags  became  L  later  on  the  superscribed  letters  and 
finals  d  and  5  disappeared,  except  in  the  east  and  west.  It  was  at 
this  sta^e  that  the  language  spread  in  I^hul  and  Spiti,  where  the 
superscnbed  letters  were  silent,  the  d  and  g  finals  were  hardly  heard, 
and  as,  os,  us  were  c*,  oi,  uu  The  words  introduced  from  Tibet 
into  the  border  languages  at  that  time  differ  greatly  from  those 
introduced  at  an  earlier  period.  The  other  changes  are  more  recent 
and  restricted  to  the  provinces  of  C  and  Tsang.  The  vowel  sounds 
Of,  oi,  ui  have  become  e,  6,ii\  and  a,  o,  u  before  the  finals  d  and  n 
are  now  d,  d,  U,  The  mediae  have  become  aspirate  tenues  with  a 
low  intonation,  which  also  marks  the  words  having  a  simple  initial 
consonant;  while  the  former  aspirates  and  the  complex  initials 
simplified  in  speech  are  uttered  with  a  high  tone,  or,  as  the  Tibetans 
say,  *'  with  a  woman's  voice,"  shrill  and  rapidly.  An  inhabitant 
of  Lhasa,  for  example,  finds  the  distinction  between  s*  and  %\  or 
between  5^  and  s,  not  in  the  consonant,  but  in  the  tone,  pronouncin|r  j' 
and  s  with  a  high  note  and  s'  and  s  with  a  low  one.  The  introduction 
of  the  important  compensation  of  tones  to  balance  phonetic  losses 
had  begun  several  centuries  before,  as  appeara  from  a  Tibetan  MS. 
(No.  4626  St  Petersburg)  partly  published  by  Jaeschke  {Monalsber, 
Akad.  BerLf  1867).  A  few  instances  will  serve  to  illustrate  what 
has  been  said,  in  the  bilingual  inscriptions,  Tibetan  and  Chinese, 
set  up  at  Lhasa  in  822,  and  published  by  Bushell  in  1880,  we  remark 
that  the  silent  letters  were  pronounced :  Tib.  spudgya\,  now  pu^yali 
is  rendered  suhnpot-ye  in  Chinese  symbols;  kkri,  now  /'i,  is  kieh4i\ 
hhrong  is  puk-'lung;  snyan  is  sheh^njoh  and  su^joh;  srong  is  su4un, 
su4ung  and  sirlung.  These  transcriptions  show  by  their  variety 
that  they  were  made  from  the  spoken  and  not  from  the  written  forms, 
and,  considering  the  limited  capacities  of  Chinese  orthoepy,  were 
the  nearest  attempt  at  rendering  the  Tibetan  sounds.  Spra  or  spreu 
(a  monkey),  now  altered  into  aeu  at  Lhasa,  leu  in  Lahul,  Spiti  and 
Tsang,  is  still  more  recognizable  in  the  G3raning  sheffri  and  in  the 
following  degenerated  forms — shreu  in  Ladak,  sireu^go  in  Khams  and 
in  cognate  languages,  soba  in  Limbu,  sakeu  in  I^pcha,  simai  in 
Tablung  Na^,  sibeh  in  Abor  Miri,  shtbe  in  Sibsagar  Miri,  sarrha  in 
Kol,  sara  in  Kuri,  &c  Gtvg^ma  (ant),  now  altered  into  the  spoken 
t*oma,  is  still  kyom&  in  Bhutan,  and,  without  the  suffix,  korok  in 
Gyarung,  k'oro-  in  Sokpa,  Vorok,  k'alek  in  Kiranti,  &c.  Grang-pO' 
(poki),  spoken  fammo,  is  still  grang^mo  in  Takpa,  k'yam  in  Burmese, 
«c.  A  respectful  word  for  ''  head  "  is  u,  written  dim,  which  finds 
its  cognates  in  Murmi  Uufbo,  Sibsagar  Miri  tub,  &c.  Bya  (bird), 
spoken  cha,  is  still  pye  in  Gyarung.  Brjod  (to  speak),  pronounced 
jod,  is  cognate  to  the  Burmese  pyauktso,  the  Garo  brot,  &c.  The 
word  for  *'  cowries  "  is  'gron-  in  written,  rum-  in  spoken  Tibetan, 
and  grwa  in  written  Burmese;  slop  (to  learn),  spoken  lop,  is  slop  in 
Melam.  "  Moon  "  is  steoa  m  written  and  dawa  in  spoken  language, 
in  which  -oa  is  a  suffix;  the  word  itself  is  Ha^,  cognate  to  the  Mongol 
ssara,  Sokpa  sara,  Gyarung  t^sile,  Vayu  ckolo,  &c.  The  common 
spoken  word  for  *'  head  "  is  go,  written  mgo,  to  which  the  Manipuri 
moko  and  the  Mishmi  mkura  are  related.  Sometimes  the  written 
forms  correspond  to  doable  words  which  have  disappeared.  For 
instance,  gye  (eight),  which  is  written  brgyad  and  still  spoken  vrgyad 
in  Balti  in  the  west  and  Khams  in  the  east,  is  gydd  in  Ladak,  Lahul, 
Tsang  and  U.  The  same  word  does  not  appear  elsewhere;  but  we 
find  its  two  parts  separately,  such  as  Gurung  pre,  Murmi  pre,  Taksya 
pkre9LndTJkpaLgyet,SerpaLgye,GsLTockel,&c.  i2to  (horse)  is  reduced 
to  la  in  speech,  but  we  find  ri,  rkyi,  rok  in  Sokpa,  Horpa,  Tochu, 
Minyak,  and  to,  taky  iek,  t'ay  in  Lhopa,  Serpa,  Murmi,  Kami,  Takpa, 
&c..  both  with  the  same  meaning.  Such  are  the  various  pieces  of 
evidence  obtained  from  an  endless  number  of  instances.  The  cases 
referred  to  above  do  not,  owing  to  the  difference  of  the  causes,  yield 
to  any  explanation  of  this  kind.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
are  ateo  many  cases,  some  of  them  caused  by  irregularities  of  writing, 
modification  of  spelling  by  decay,  and  by  a  probable  use  of  pre*- 
fixes  still  unascertained,  which  also  resist  explanation,  though  the 
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account  just  given  stands  good  whatever  solution  the  question  of 
prefixes  may  receive  in  future. 

Literaime, — ^The  religious  literature,  which  is  very  considerable, 
is  referred  to  under  Lamaisba.  The  non-religious  literature  of  Tibet 
is  not  extensive,  probably  owing  to  the  printing  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests.  One  of  the  most  popular  and  widely  circulated  books  is 
called  The  Hundred  Thotksand  Songs  of  the  Yenerdble  Milarcupa. 
Their  author  Milaraspa  (unless  the  work  should  be  attributed  to 
his  disciples),  often  called  Mila,  was  a  Buddhist  ascetic  of  the  nth 
century,  who,  during  the  intervals  of  meditation  travelled  through 
the  southern  part  of  middle  Tibet  as  a  mendicant  friar,  instructing 
the  i;)eople  by  his  improvisations  in  poetry  and  song,  proselytizing, 
refuting  and  converting  heretics*  and  working  manifold  miracles. 
His  legends  are  not  without  wit  and  poetical  merit.  An  equally 
popular  book  is  the  Love  Songs  of  Ts'angs-dhyangs  rgyanUs'o,  attri- 
buted to  the  dissipated  young  Dalai  lama  who  was  deposed  in  1701 
(see  Lhasa).  There  are  a  number  of  poems  written  in  an  elevated 
style,  also  dramatic  works  chiefly  of  the  character  of  mystery  plays, 
and  collections  of  fairy  tales  and  fables.  The  Kesar  Epic,  which 
has  been  translated  by  A.  H.  Francke  under  the  title  of  the  Kesar 
Saga,  is  a  widely  known  tale  of  a  heroic  warrior  king  of  northern  Asia 
named  Kesar  (believed  by  some  to  be  a  transcription  of  "  Czar  "). 
but  it  is  not  found  as  a  printed  book.  Several  collections  of  folk 
songs  have  also  been  published  by  A.  Francke  from  Ladak.  A  long 
story  book,  called  the  Djiung  yi  {Sgrungs  gyi  gsungs  ?),  and  regarded 
as  tne  national  epic  in  Kham,  has  been  partly  seen  by  Desgodins 
and  Baber.  It  is  m  prose;  but  the  dialogue,  interspersed  with  scngs, 
is  metrical,  and  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  prose  framework. 
Religious  discussions  and  philosophical  dissertations  alternate  with 
comic  episodes.  It  ^  includes  tnree  divisions — the  Djiung  lirtgy 
which  describes  the  invasion  of  part  of  Tibet  by  the  Djiung  or 
Moso;  the  Hor  ling,  which  recounts  the  conquest  of  the  Hor  (Turk 
tribes)  by  the  Tirctans,  and  conveys  much  historical  information 
in  a  tale  of  magic  and  marvel;  and  the  DJia  ling  (Chinese  division), 
.which  narrates  a  contest  of  unknown  date  between  the  Tibetans 
and  the  Chinese.  This  work  has  apparently  never  been  published, 
and  even  the  manuscripts  of  the  three  divisions  c^lnnot,  says  Baber, 
be  obtained  in  a  complete  form.  But  every  Tibetan,  or  at  least 
every  native  of  Khftm,  who  possesses  any  education,  is  able  to  recite 
or  to  chant  passages  of  great  length.  Another  Tibetan  epic  in 
Khaur,  the  uyaldrung,  praises  Dagyolong,  a  famous  warrior  who 
subdued  the  savage  men  of  Kham.  Dramatic  works  exist,  as  also 
a  version  of  the  Ramaycna  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Bstodts'ogs  of 
the  Bstan-hgyur, 

Writing. — Writing  was  not  introduced  until  the  7th  century. 
Notched  sticks  {shing-chram)  and  knotted  cords  were  in  current  use, 
but  the  latter  contrivance  is  only  faintly  alluded  to  in  the  Tibetan 
records,  while  of  the  other  there  are  numerous  examples.  No 
mention  is  anywhere  made  of  a  hieroglyphical  v,Titing,  but  on  the 
eastern  frontier  the  medicine-men  or  tomba  of  the  Moso  have  a 
peculiar  pictorial  writing,  which  is  known  in  Europe  from  two 
published MSS.  (in  Joum,  Roy,  Asiatic  Soc,  1885,  vol.  xvii.) ;  though 
apparently  now  confined  solely  to  purposes  of  witchcraft,  it  perhaps 
contains  survivals  of  a  former  extensive  system  superseded  by  the 
alphabetic  writing  introduced  from  India.  According  to  traaition 
— a  tradition  of  which  the  details  are  still  open  to  criticism — the 
alphabet  was  introduced  from  India  by  Tonmi,  a  lay  Tibetan  minister 
wno  was  sent  to  India  in  6j2  by  King  Srong-btsan  to  study  the 
Sanskrit  languaj^e  and  Buddhist  literature.  Tonmi  introduced  the 
modified  Sanskntic  "  writing  in  thirty  characters  "  (already  detailed 
under  Language  and  six  of  which  do  not  exist  in  Sanskrit)  in  two 
styles— the  "  thick  letters  "  or  "  letters  with  heads  "  {u-ch*en), 
now  commonly  used  in  printed  books,  and  the  half -cursive  **  cornered 
letters,"  so  called  from  thdr  less  regular  heads.  The  former 
are  traditionally  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Landza 
character.  The  Landza  of  Nepal,  however,  is  certainly  not  the  origin 
of  the  Tibetan  letter,  but  rather  an  ornamental  development  of  the 
parent  letter.     The  close  resemblance  of  the  Tibetan  characters 

with  heads  '*  to  the  Gupta  inscriptions  of  Allahabad  shows  them 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  monumental  writing  of  the  period; 
and  various  arguments  appear  to  show  that  the  other  Tibetan 
letters  came  from  the  same  Indian  character  in  the  style  in  which 
it  was  used  in  common  life.  The  Tibetan  half-cursive  was  further 
developed  into  the  more  current  "  headless  "  {u-med)  characters,  of 
which  there  are  several  styles.  The  ancient  manuscripts  discovered 
by  Dr  M.  Aurel  Stein  in  Khotan  seem  to  include  very  early,  if  not 
the  earliest  known,  Tibetan  documents.  (L.  A.  W. ;  T.  de  L.) 

PolUical  Divisions, — Tibetans  divide  their  country  into  five 
provinces:  (i)  Amdo,  which  comprises  that  part  of  the  Chinese 
province  of  Kansuh  which  is  inhabited  by  Tibetans,  and  Koko 
Nor  region,  extending  southwards  to  the  Yellow  river  and  west- 
wards as  far  as  the  Tsaidam.  Amdo  is  inhabited  in  its  eastern 
part  by  Tibetans,  called  Rongwa  or  "  ravine-folk,"  who  are 
agriculturists,  and  in  the  western  by  pastoral  tribes,  collec- 
tively caUed  Panaka  or  the  Three  Panakas.  (2)  Khams  or 
Khamdo,  which  includes  all  eastern  Tibet  between  the  Chinese 
provinces  of  Szechuen  and  Yunnan,  and  the  district  of  Lhorong 


jong,  which  forms  the  eastern  bocder  of  the  Lhaaa-^verned 
territory.  This  province  is  divided  into  the  five  Horba  tribes,  the 
eighteen  Nyarong  states  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Yalung,  and 
the  districts  of  Litang,  Batang,  Derg^  Gartok  Chiamdo  and 
Draya.  In  Khamdo,  but  subject  to  the  direct  rule  ol  Lhasa, 
are  several  small  districts,  the  principal  are  Nyarong,  Tsaroog, 
and  Mar  Eliams  or  '^  Lower  Khaulda."  Most  of  these  districts 
are  governed  by  deiba  or  chiefs,  while  a  few  have  kings  or  gyalpo, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  latter  being  the  king  of  Derg^  f antous 
for  its  inlaid  metal  and  leather  work,  and  of  Chagla,  or,  as  it  is 
better  known,  Tachienlu^  as  it  is  called  by  the  Chinese  or  the 
Dartsemdo  of  the  Tibetans,  the  headquarters  of  the  tea  trade 
with  China.  Khamdo  is  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Chinese 
provincial  authorities  of  Szechuem  Some  of  its  rulers  send  also 
tribute  missions  to  Peking.  For  convenience  of  classification 
we  may  include  in  Khamdo  a  long  strip  of  country  extending 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  Lhasa  territory  of  Lhorong 
jong  and  Larego  as  far  as  Tengri.Nor,  and  bounded  to  the  north 
by  the  Dang-la  mountains,  which  is  designated  by  Tibetans  as 
Gyade  or  **  the  Chinese  province^''  This  strip  of  countiy  has  its 
own  native  chiefs,  but  is  under  the  control  of  a  high  Manchu 
ofiicer  stationed  at  Lhasa,  known  colloquially  as  the  '^  super- 
intendent of  savage  tribes."  (3)  The  third  political  division  of 
Tibet  is  ff  (written  Dbus),  meaning  "  Central."  It  includes 
Lhasa  and  a  large  number  of  outlying  districts  in  south-eastern 
Tibet,  such  as  Po,  Pemakoichen,  Zayul.  The  pastoral  or  Dokpa 
tribes,  north  and  north-east  of  Tengri  Nor,  are  also  under  its 
rule.  (4)  The  fourth  division  of  Tibet,  called  Tscmg,  includes 
all  south*west  Tibet  from  the  Lhasa  or  Central  province  to  the 
Indian  fronti^  as  far  as  Lake  Manasarowar.  (5)  The  fifth  divi- 
sion, called  Ndri  (Mngah-ris)  by  the  Tibetans  or  Hundish  by  the 
Indians,  who  call  the  inhabitants  Htiniyas,  comprises  the  whole 
country  around  the  sources  and  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
Indus  and  the  Sutlej,  and  also  all  north-western  Tibet  generally, 
as  far  as  Ladak  and  the  border  of  Kashmir.  Tsang  and  Nari  are 
under  the  rule  of  Lhasa,  all  the  high  civil  and  military  authorities 
in  these  provinces  holding  their  offices  from  it.  These  ^ve 
provinces,  however,  do  not  include  the  elevated  steppes  of 
Tsaidam  (extending  between  the  Kuen-lun  and  the  Altyn  Tagh 
or  Nan  Shan  ranges),  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  marauding 
people,  Tunguts  and  Mongols.  Yet  Tsaidam'  is  geographically 
but  a  northern  extension  of  the  great  Tibetan  plateau,  and  in 
most  of  its  essential  physical  features  it  is  more  closely  allied 
to  the  Chang-t'ang  of  the  south  than  to  the  great  sandy 
depressions  of  Chinese  Turkestan  or  Mongolia  on  the  north. 

Government. — Though  the  whole  of  Tibet  is  under  the  suzerainty 
of  China,  the  government  of  the  country  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  administrations,  the  one  under  the  rule  of  the  Dalai 
lama  of  Lhasa,  the  other  under  local  kings  or  chiefs,  and  com- 
prising, a  niunber  of  ecclesiastical  fiefs.  Both  are  directed  and 
controlled  by  the  high  Chinese  ofiicials  residing  at  Lhasa,  Sining 
Fu,  and  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Szechuen.  North- 
eastern Tibet  or  Amdo,  and  also  a  portion  of  Khamdo,  are  under 
the  supervision  of  a  high  official  (Manchu)  residing  at  Sining  Fu 
in  Kansuh,  whose  title  is  Imperial  Controller-General  of  Koko  Nor. 
The  native  chiefs  of  the  Panaka  and  other  Tibetan  tribes  of  this 
region  are  styled  pdmbo  ("  official  "  or  "  headman  ")  by  both  the 
natives  and  the  Chinese.  The  region  under  the  supervision  of 
the  imperial  controller  includes  all  the  countries  north  of  the 
upper  course  of  the  Dre  chu  (Yangtsze-^kiang).  The  pec^le  pay 
a  small  poll-tax  to  China,  and  are  exempted  from  any  other 
impost;  they  also  pay  a  small  tax  in  kind,  sheep,  butter,  &C,  to 
their  chiefs.  The  province  of  Khamdo,  including  all  eastern 
Tibet,  is  governed  by  local  chiefs,  styled  gyalpo,  "  king,"  and 
diba,  "chief,"  succession  to  the  chieftainship  being  usually 
assiued  to  the  eldest  son  not  a  lama.  Each  chief  appoints  a 
certain  number  of  civil  and  military  officers  to  assist  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  each  vUlage  has  its  headman  or  bese, 
also  an  hereditary  office.  None  of  these  officials  receive  salaries; 
they  are  only  exempt  from  taxation,  and  some  have  grants  of 
land  made  to  them.  The  only  tax  paid  to  China  is  a  so-called 
"  horse-tax  "  of  about  5d.  for  each  family.    Once  in  every  five 
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years  the  chiefs  send  a  tribute  mission  to  the  capital  of  Szechuen, 
and  once  every  ten  years  to  Peking,  but  the  tribute  sent  is  purely 
nominal.  The  Chinese  maintain  a  few  small  military  posts  with 
from  six  or  eight  to  twenty  men  stationed  in  them;  they  are  under 
the  orders  of  a  colonel  residing  at  Tachienlu.  There  are  also  a 
few  lama,  chiefs. 

The  part  of  Tibet  under  the  rule  of  Lhasa,  by  far  the  largest 
and  wealthiest,  includes  the  central  province  of  t),  Tsang,  Nari 
and  a  number  of  large  outlying  districts  in  southern  and  even  in 
eastern  Tibet-  The  central  government  of  this  part  of  the  country 
is  at  Lhasa;  the  nominal  head  is  the  Dalai  lama  or  grand  lama. 
The  Tashi  lama  or  head  of  the  monastery  of  Tashilhunpo  near 
Shigatse  is  inferior  to  the  Dalai  lama  in  secular  authority,  of 
which,  indeed,  he  has  little — ^much  less  than  formerly — ^but  he  is 
considered  by  some  of  his  worshippers  actually  superior  to  him 
in  religious  rank.  The  person  next  in  consideration  to  the  two 
great  lamas  is  the  regent,  who  is  an  ecclesiastic  appointed;  during 
the  minority  of  each  Daiai  lama.  Under  him  are  four  ministers 
of  state  (sha-pi  or  kaldn),  who  divide  among  themselves,  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  two  imperial  Chinese  residents 
(or  amban)y  the  management  of  all  secular  affairs  of  the  coimtry. 
There  is  also  a  Tsong-du  or  National  Assembly,  divided  into  a 
greater  assembly,  including  all  government  officials,  and  called 
together  only  to  decide  on  matters  of  supreme  importance,  and  a 
lesser  assembly,  consisting  of  certain  high  officials  of  Lhasa, 
noblemen,  and  delegates  from  the  monasteries  of  Debung,  Sera 
and  Galdan,  and  fairly  constantly  in  session.  The  Tsong-du 
discusses  all  matters  of  importance,  especially  relating  to  foreign 
policy,  and  its  decisions  are  final.  The  army  is  under  the  command 
of  the  senior  Chinese  amban,  a  Tibetan  generalissimo  or  mag^pdHy 
and  six  Tibetan  generals  {dah-pdnor  de-pdn) .  The  military  duties 
of  the  generals  are  slight,  but  their  political  status  is  high. 
Under  the  dah-pdn  are  six  rilpdn  or  colonels,  and  a  number  of 
subordinate  officers.  The  regular  army  consists  (in  theory)  of 
6000  men,  on  active  service  for  three  years,  and  at  home  on  half- 
pay  for  three  years.  After  the  six  years  they  pass  into  the 
reserve  or  militia  (yuimag).  The  taxes  paid  to  the  Lhasa  govern- 
ment are  mostly  in  kind,  sheep,  ponies,  meal,  butter,  wool, 
native  doth,  &c.,  and  the  coin  paid  is  said  to  be  about  130,000 
ounces  of  silver  a  year.  Chandra  Das  states  that  the  crown 
revenues  of  Lhasa  amount  to  about  3,000,000  rupees  annually. 
All  high  Tibetan  officials,  whether  ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  are 
appointed  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Chinese  government. 
The  administrative  subdivisions  of  the  Lhasa  country,  of  which 
there  are  fifty-four,  are  CBilledjongj  or  **  prefecture,"  each  of  which 
is  under  the  rule  of  two  jong-pon^y  the  one  a  lama,  the  other  a 
layman.  They  collect  all  taxes,  are  responsible  for  the  levy  of 
troops,  the  courier  service,  cotv^es,  &c.,  and  exercise  judicial 
functions,  corresponding  directly  with  Lhasa.  There  are  123 
sub-prefectures  under  jong-nyer.  Under  them  are  village  head- 
men or  tso-pdrty  headmen  or  mi-p&n^  and  elders  or  gyan-po.  All 
are  appointed  for  indefinite  periods  by  the  prefects. 

Industries  and  Trade. — ^The  industries  are  confined  to  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloth  of  various  degrees  of  fineness  and  colour, 
and  called  truk^  Urma  and  lawa^  to  that  of  small  rugs,  potteiv  of  an 
inferior  auaHtyt  utensils  of  copper  and  iron,  dome  of  whicfi  show 
considerable  artistic  skill  in  desien,  and  to  such  other  small  trades 
as  are  necessary  to  supply  the  limited  wants  of  the  i>eople.  The 
best  artisans  are  Nepalese  and  Chinese,  the  former  being  the  best 
workers  in  metal  and  dyers. 

The  great  trade  routes  are,  first,  that  which,  starting  from  Cheng-tu, 
the  capital  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Sxechuen*  passes  by  way 
of  Tachienlu  or  Dartsedo,  Litang,  Batang,  Chiamdo, 
P*?*  ^  Larego,  Lhasa,  Gyantse,  Shigatse,  reaches  the  Nepalese 
^fNiTM^tfa  fj-Qntief  at  Nielam  and  goes  thence  to  Katmandu. 
This  route  is  called  Gya^lant^  "  the  China  road  "  (or  "  high  road  ") ; 
the  great  bulk  of  Tibetan  tmvel  goes  pver  it.  Minor  roads  go  from 
Sining  Fu  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Kansuh  via  Tsaidam  and  the 
Tang  la  pass  to  Nagchuka  and  Lhasa.  This  road,  called  the  Chang 
lam  or  **  northern  road,'*  was  much  uted  by  traders  till  the  middle 
of  the  19th  dentury,  when  the  Mahommedan  rebellions  in  north- 
western China  practically  closed  it.  Another  road  starts  from 
Sung-pan  in  north-western  Szechuen,  and,  by  way  of  the  sources 
of  the  Yellow  River,  joins  the  Gya-lani  at  Chiamdo;  it  is  little  used, 
as  it  passes  through  the  country  of  the  wild  marauding  Golok. 
Still  another  route  starts  from  Tachienlu,  and  by  the  vafley  of 


the  Yalung  and  the  Dzechu  runs  to  Yekundo,  and  thence  to  Chiamdo. 
From  this  point  it  leads  to  Riwoche,  and  then  through  Gyade  or 
Chinese  province  to  Nagchuka  and  Lhasa.  An  important  trade 
road  starts  from  Likiang  Fu  in  Yunnan,  and  by  way  of  Chung- tien 
(Guiedam  of  the  French  missionaries)  joins  the  Gyalam  at  Batang. 

The  most  direct  route  from  India  to  Lhasa,  and  that  most  fre- 
quented by  the  traders  of  Lhasa,  is  by  the  Chumbi  Valley,  and  was 
followed  by  the  British  Mission.  It  crosses  the  Himalayas  by  the 
Tane  Pass  (15,200  ft.),  and  thence  proceeds  via  Gyantse  (13,200  ft.)  and 
the  Kharo  Pass  (16,500  ft.),  Yamdok  Lake  (15,000)  to  the  Tsang-po 
(12,100  ft.),  and  crossing  the  river  winds  up  along  the  Kyi  Chu,  on 
which  Lhasa  stands,  33  m.  from  the  Tsang-po.  The  total  distance 
from  Siliguri  railway  station  is  357  m.  From  Katmandu,  the  capital 
of  Nepal,  a  difficult  mountain  route  runs  by  Kirong  to  the  No  la 
(16,600  ft.),  descending  from  which  pass  it  strikes  the  Tsangpo 
about  midway  between  Lhasa  and  Lake  Manasarowar.  Partner 
west  Tibet  may  be  reached  from  Kumaon  by  one  of  a  group  of  passes 
(of  which  the  best  known  is  the  Milam)  leading  to  Lake  Manasarowar. 
The  lake  becomes  a  sort  of  obligatory  point  on  all  routes  to  Tibet 
which  lie  between  Ladak  and  Nepal.  The  Shipki  road  from  Simla, 
which  strikes  the  Sutlej  at  Totting  (where  there  is  a  bridge),  leads  up 
to  Manasarowar,  coinciding  with  the  great  high-road  (JChanglam) 
after  psissing  Totling.  The  remarkable  area  of  gold-mining  industry 
which  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Gartok  is  reached  by  another  route 
from  Leh,  which,  crossing  the  Chang  la  close  to  Leh,  passes  by  Rudok 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Pangong  in  a  sotith -easterly 
direction,  running  north  of  the  great  mountain  masses  which  crowd 
round  the  Indus  sources.  It  continues  through  the  central  lake 
district  to  Tengri  Nor  and  Lhasa.  The  principal  trade  with  China 
is  carried  on  over  the  Lhasa-Tachienlu  road. 

According  to  a  summary  furnished  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Waddell 
{Lhasa  and  its  Mysteries)  ^  the  chief  imports  from^  China  are  silk, 
carpets,  porcelain  and  tea-bricks.  From  Mongolia  come  leather, 
saddlery,  sheep  and  horses,  with  coral,  amber  and  small  diamonds 
from  European  sources;  from  Khamperfumesj  fruits,  furs  and  inlaid 
metal  saddlery;  from  Sikkim  and  Bhutan  nee,  musk»  sugar-balls 
and  tobacco;  from  Nepal  broadcloth,  indigo,  brasswork,  coral, 
pearls,  sugar,  spices,  drugs  and  Indian  manufactures;  from  Ladak 
saffron,  dried  truits  and  articles  from  India.  In  the  market  at 
Lhasa  opium  sells  for  its  weight  in  silver.  The  exports  from  Tibet 
are  silver,  gold,  salt,  wool,  woollen  cloth,  rugs,  furs,  drugs,  musk. 
By  the  Nepal,  Kumaon  and  Ladak  routes  go  borax,  gold  and  ponies. 
Patna  in  Bengal  is  the  chief  market  for  the  Nepal  trade ;  Diwangiri 
and  Udalguri  for  Assam,  and  Darjeeling  and  lydimpong  for  Sikkim 
and  Chumbi.  One  of  the  most  universal  articles  of  consumption 
in  Tibet  is  the  Chinese  brick-tea,  which  even  passes  as  currency. 
The  tea  imported  from  Szechuen  is  for  the  most  part  of  very  inferior 
quality,  estimated  at  35%  tea-leaves  and  65%  twigs  and  other 
material.  It  is  compre^ed  into  large  bricks,  and  costs  two-thirds  of 
a  penny  per  pound.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  planters  of  the 
Duars  to  prepare  Indian  brick-tea  for  the  Tibetan  market,  which 
is  calculated  to  consume  some  1 1 ,000,000  lb  yearly. 

Money. — It  is  curious  that  Tibet,  though  psi^g  coined  money, 
seems  never,  strictly  speaking,  to  have  had  a  coinafife  of  its  own. 
Till  nearly  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  the  coinage  had  for  a  long 
time  been  derived  from  Nepal.  That  valley  prior  to  the  Gurkha 
domination  (1768)  was  under  three  native  dynasties  (at  Bhatgaon, 
Patan  and  Katmandu),  and  these  struck  silver  mohurs,  as  they 
were  called,  of  the  nominal  value  of  half  a  rupee.  The  coins  were 
at  first  not  struck  specially  for  Tibetan  use,  but  were  so  afterwards. 
These  latter  bore  (obverse)  a  Nepalese  emblem  surrounded  by  eight 
fleurons  containing  the  eight  sacred  Buddhist  jewels,  and  (reverse) 
an  eight-petalled  flower  surrounded  by  eight  fleurons  con- 
taining; the  names  of  the  eight  jewels  in  Tibetan  characters.  Ingots 
of  Chinese  silver  were  sent  from  Lhasa  with  a  small  proportion  of 
gold  dust,^nd  an  equal  weight  in  mohurs  was  returned,,  leaving  to 
the  Nepal  rajahs,  between  gold  dust  and  alloy,  a  good  profit.  The 
quality  of  these  coins  (weighing  about  81  grains  troy)  was  low,  and 
at  last  deteriorated  so  much  that  the  Tibetans  deserted  the  Nepal 
mints.  The  Gurkhas,  after  becoming  masters  of  Nepal t  were 
anxious  to  renew  the  profitable  trafBc  in  coin,  and  in  this  view  sent 
a  deputation  to  Lhasa  with  a  quantity  of  coin  to  be  put  in  circulation. 
But  the  Gurkhas  were  mistrusted  and  their  coin  refused.  A  coinage 
was  then  issued  (it  would  appear  once  only)  in  Tibet  for  domestic 
use,  modelled  on  an  old  Kathmandu  pattern  and  struck  by  Nepalese 
artists.  The  Gurkhas,  however,  in  1788  and  following  y^rs  con- 
tinued to  strike  coins  of  pronressively  debased  quality,  which  were 
rude  imitations  of  the  old  Nepalese  mintage,  and  to  endeavour 
to  force  this  currency  on  the  Tibetans,  eventually  making  the 
departure  of  the  latter  from  old  usage  a  pretesct  for  war  and  invasion. 
This  brought  the  intervention  of  the  Chinese,  who  drove  the  Gurkhas 
out  of  Tibet  (1792),  and  then  began  to  strike  silver  coins  for  Lhasa 
use,  bearing  Chinese  and  Tibetan  characters.  For  practical  use 
these  Tibeto-Chinese  coins  (of  which  2i  =  i  rupee,  and  which 
are  known  as'naiba»f,i\^.  nagskyangy  "  cash  ")  are  cut  into  aliquot 
parts  by  the  guidance  of! the  figjures  on  them.  Large  lumps  of 
Chinese  silver,  stamped  with  the  imperial  s^l,  are  also  used.  But 
of  late  years  there  nas  been  an  enormous  influx  of  Anglo-Indian 
rupees,  so  that  these  have  become  practically  the  currency  of  the 
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country,  even  to  the  frontier  of  China,  and  are  now  counted,  instead 
of  being  valued  as  bullion.  They  are  called  Piling  tanka, 
(foreign  coins),  from  the  Hindi  tankd,  a  rupee. 

Weights  and  Measures, — ^The  weights  and  measuites  in  use  are 
practiodly  those  of  China;  the  dry  measures,  the  most  commonly 
employed,  are  the  bre  or  bo  of  al>out  four  pints  and  the  bchal  of 
twenty  bo ;  the  capacity  of  the  bo  varies  according  to  localities. 
The  most  commonly  used  measures  of  length  are  the  span  (mto), 
the  cubit  (kru),  and  the  arm's-length  or  fathom  Udompa). 

Exploration. — Tibet  was  long  a  terra  incognita  to  Europeans. 
It  is  difficult  of  access  on  all  sides,  and  ever3rwhere  difficult  to 
traverse.  Its  great  elevation  causes  the  cHmate  to  be  rather 
arctic  thaji  tropical,  so  that  there  is  no  gradual  blending  of  the 
climates  and  physical  conditions  of  India  and  Tibet,  such  as 
would  tend  to  promote  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of 
these  neighbouring  regions;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  sharp 
lines  of  demarcation,  in  a  mountain  barrier  which  is  scalable 
at  only  a  few  points,  and  in  the  social  aspects  and  conditions  of 
life  on  either  side.  No  great  armies  have  ever  crossed  Tibet  to  in- 
vade India;  even  those  of  Jen^^  Khan  took  the  circuitous  route 
via  Bokhara  and  Afghanistan,  not  the  direct  route  from  Mon* 
goHa  across  Tibet.  Added  to  this  was  the  religious  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  Tibetans  themselves.  Thus  it  was  no  easy  matter  for 
the  early  European  travellers  to  ^d  their  way  into  and  explore 
Tibet.  Friar  Odoric  of  Pordenone  is  supposed  to  have  reached 
Lhasa  c.  1328,  travelling  from  Cathay;  but  this  visit  is  doubtful. 
On  the  strength  of  certain  statements  in  the  narrative  of  FernlU> 
Mendes  Pinto,  some  authorities  hold  that  he  may  have  visited 
Lhasa  in  the  course  of  his  journeys  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century.  The  Jesuit  Antonio  Andrada,  a  native  of  Portugal 
(i  580-1634),  travelling  from  India,  appears  to  have  entered 
Tibet  on  the  west,  in  the  Manasarowar  Lake  region,  and  made  his 
way  across  to  Tangut  and  north-western  China;  in  1661  the 
Jesuit  fathers  Johann  Grueber  (an  Austrian)  and  Albert  D  'Orville 
(a  Belgian)  travelled  from  Peking  via  Tangut  to  Lhasa,  and  thence 
through  Nepal  to  India.  The  extracts  from  Grueber's  narrative, 
given  by  Athanasius  Kircher  in  his  China  illustratq  (Amsterdam, 
1667),  are  accompanied  by  a  good  drawing  of  Potala.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century  various  Capuchin  friars  appear 
to  have  passed  freely  between  Calcutta  and  Lhasa  (1708)  by 
way  of  Nepal.  They  even  founded  a  mission  in  Lhasa,  which, 
after  failing  at  first,  was  more  firmly  established  in  171 5  and 
lasted  till  1733. 

In  1 7 16  two  Jesuits,  P.  Ipolito  Desideri,  of  Pistoia,  and  P. 
Frejrre,  a  Portuguese,  reached  Lhasa  by  way  of  Kashmir,  Ladak, 
and  the  enormous  journey  from  Ladak  by  the  holy  lakes  and 
the  valley  of  the  Tsangpa  Desideri  remained  at  Lhasa  till 
April  1721,  witnessing  the  capture  of  Lhasa  successively  by 
Dzimgar  and  Chinese.  Of  the  moderation  of  the  latter,  and  their 
abstinence  from  all  outrage  or  plunder,  )ie  speaks  highly.  His 
departure  was  due  to  controversies  between  the  Jesuits  and 
Capuchins  at  Rome,  which  caused  an  order  to  be  issued  for  his 
retirement  from  Tibet.  An  interesting  letter  from  him,  dated  the 
loth  of  April,  17 16,  is  printed  in  the  Lettres  ^ifiantes,  rec.  xv., 
and  he  left  a  large  MS.  volume  of  his  observations.  The  next 
European  visitor  was  Samuel  Van  de  Putte,  of  Flushing,  an  LL.D. 
of  Leiden,  whose  thirst  for  travel  carried  him  through  India  to 
Lhasa  (1730),  where  he  is  said  to  have  resided  a  long  time,  to 
have  acquired  the  language,  and  to  have  become  intimate  with 
some  of  the  lamas.  After  travelling  from  Lhasa  to  Peking  with  a 
lama  mission  he  returned,  again  by  Lhasa,  to  India,  and  was  an 
eyewitness  of  the  sack  oif  Delhi  by  Nadir  Shah  in  1737.  Un- 
happily he  ordered  his  papers  to  be  burnt  after  his  death,  and  the 
knowledge  that  such  a  traveller  must  have  accumulated  died  with 
him.  In  1745  the  Capuchin  mission  finally  collapsed  after  a 
revival  had  been  attempted  in  174 1  by  a  party  under  Orazio  della 
Penna,  of  which  Cassiano  Beligatti  was  chronicler.  We  possess 
some  of  the  results  collected  by  this  mission  in  an  excellent  short 
treatise  on  Tibet  by  P.  Orazio  himself,  as  well  as  in  the  Alpha- 
betum  Tibetarium  of  the  Augustine  monk  A.  Georgi  (Rome,  1762). 
Some  fifty  volumes,  the  relics  of  the  mission  library,  were  in  1847 
recovered  from  Lhasa  by  Brian  Hodgson,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Dalai  lama  himself,  and  were  transmitted  as  an  offering 
to  Pope  Pius  IX.     The  first  Englishman  to  enter  Tibet  was 


George  Bogle,  a  writer  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  1 774,  on  an 
embassy  from  Warren  Hastings  to  the  Tashi  lama  of  Shigatse. 
In  1783  Lieut.  Samuel  Turner  was  despatched  on  a  mission 
similar  to  that  of  Bogle,  and  reached  Shigatse.  In  1811-1812 
the  first  English  visit  to  Lhasa  occurred.  The  traveller  was 
Thomas  Manning,  a  Cambridge  man  of  Caius  College,  who  had 
been  long  devoted  to  Chinese  studies,  the  **  friend  M.''  of  Charles 
Lamb,  from  whom  "  Elia  "  professes  to  have  got  that  translation 
of  a  Chinese  MS.  which  furnished  the  dissertation  on  roast  pig. 
After  residing  some  years  at  Canton,  Manning  went  to  Calcutta, 
bent  on  reaching  the  interior  of  China  through  Tibet,  since  from 
the  seaboard  it  was  sealed.  He  actually  did  reach  Lhasa,  stayed 
there  about  five  months,  and  had  several  interviews  with  the 
Dalai  lama,  but  was  compelled  to  return  to  India.  He  never 
published  anything  regarding  his  journey,  and  its  occurrence  was 
known  to  few,  when  his  narrative  was  printed,  through  the  zeal 
of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  C.  Markham,  in  1S76.  The  account,  though 
containing  some  passages  of  great  interest,  is  disappointing. 
Manning  was  the  only  Englishman  known  to  have  reached  the 
sacred  dty  without  the  aid  of  an  army.  But  the  Abb6  Hue  states 
that  William  Moorcroft,  an  Englishman  who  made  a  journey  into 
Tibet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Manasarowar  in  1812,  and 
another  into  Kashgar  in  1824,  lived  in  Lhasa  for  twelve  years 
disguised  as  a  Mussulman.  He  was  supposed  to  have  died  on  the 
Afghan  frontier  in  1825  on  his  second  journey;  but  if  Hue's  stor>' 
is  true  he  reached  Lhasa  in  1826,  and  did  not  leave  it  till  1838, 
being  assassinated  on  his  homeward  journey,  when  maps  and 
drawings  were  foimd  on  him,  and  his  identity  was  for  the  first 
time  suspected  by  the  Tibetans.  During  the  19th  century 
Europeans  were  systematically  prevented  from  entering  the 
country  or  speedily  expelled  if  fotmd  in  it.  In  1844-1846  the 
French  missionaries,  Evariste  R6gisHuc  aiid  Joseph  Gabet,made 
their  way  to  Lhasa  from  China.  They  travelled  from  China  the 
route  followed  by  Grueber  and  by  Van  de  Putte,  via  Siningfu,  and 
reached  Lhasa  on  the  29th  of  January  1846.  On  the  tsth  of 
March  they  were  sent  off  under  escort  by  the  nigged  road  to 
Szechuen.  Hue's  book,  Souvenirs  d'un  voyage,  &c,  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  books  of  travel  Hue  was,  indeed,  not  only  with- 
out science,  perhaps  without  accurate  knowledge  of  any  kind, 
but  also  without  that  geographical  sense  which  sometimes 
enables  a  traveller  to  bring  back  valuable  contributions  to 
geographical  knowledge  though  unable  to  make  instrumental 
observations.  He  was,  however,  amazingly  clever  as  a 
narrator  and  sketcher  of  character.  It  Was  Ke-shen,  a  well- 
known  Chinese  statesman,  who  was  disgraced  for  making 
peace  with  the  En^sh  at  Canton  in  1841,  and  was  then  on  a 
special  deputation  to  Lhasa,  who  ostensibly  expelled  them.  The 
Tibetan  regent,  with  his  enlightened  and  kindly  spirit,  is  painted 
by  Hue  in  most  attractive  colours,  and  Markham  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  narive  authorities  were  then  willing  to  receive 
strangers,  while  the  jealousy  that  excluded  them  was  Chinese 
only.  The  brothers  Henry  and  Richard  Strachey  visited 
Manasarowar  Lake  in  1846  and  1848. respectively.  In  1866  th^ 
Abb6  Desgodins  trav^ed  through  portions  of  eastern  Tibet 
and  reached  Chiamdo  (in  KhSm),  but  was  prevented  from 
approaching  any  closer  to  Lhasa. 

Beginning  in  1863  a  number  of  native  Indian  explorers  were 
sent  by  the  government  of  India  into  Tibet,  for  the  purpose  of 
surveying  the  country  and  collecting  information  r»eSecr»<» 
about  its  inhabitants.  These  men  were  specially  s«rriBe 
trained  at  Dehra  Dun  in  the  work  of  surveying,  and  '^""^^ 
entered  Tibet  with  a  strong  wooden  box  with  a  specially  concealed 
secret  drawer  for  holding  observing  instruments,  a  prayer  wheel 
with  rolls  of  blank  paper  instead  of  prayers  in  the  barrel  on  which 
observations  might  be  noted,  and  lamaic  rosaries  by  the  beads 
of  which  each  hundred  paces  might  be  counted.  As  may  be 
imagined,  they  carried  their  lives  in  their  hands  in  case  of  dis- 
covery. The  best  known  of  these  men  were  Pundit  Nain  Singh, 
Pundit  Krishna,  originally  known  as  A.-K.  (from  the  first  and 
last  letters  of  his  name  transposed)  and  Ugyen  Gyatso,  or  U.-G. 
Nain  Singh  reached  Lhasa  in  the  course  of  two  remarkable 
journeys.    In  the  first,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  by  Nepal,  he 
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travelled  by  the  Manasarowar  Lake,  and  the  road  thence  east- 
ward, parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Tsangpo,  reaching  Lhasa  on 
the  loth  of  January  1866,  and  leaving  it  on  the  21st  of  April 
1867.  On  the  second  journey  (1874)  he  started  from  Ladak, 
crossing  the  vast  and  elevated  plateau  by  the  Tengri  Nor  and 
other  great  lakes,  and  again  reaching  Lhasa  on  the  i8th  of 
November.  Nain  Singh  gave  an  account  of  his  journeys,  and  of 
his  residence  there,  which,  though  brief,  is  full  of  intelligence  and 
interest.  This  enterprising  and  deserving  man,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  his  journey  in  1875,  was  rewarded  by  the  Indian  govern- 
ment with  a  pension  and  grant  of  land,  and  afterwards  received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  the 
Companionship  of  the  Star  of  India.    He  died  early  in  1882. 

In  1878  A.-K  also  revisited  Lhasa,  stayed  a  year,  and  after- 
wards continued  into  Tsaidam,  not  returning  to  India  till  1882. 
Lama  Ugyen  Gyatso,  a  semi-Tibetan,  who  was  originally  a 
teacher  of  Tibetan  in  a  Darjeeling  school,  was  trained  by  the 
Indian  Survey  Department  as  a  surveyor,  and  being  deputed  to 
take  tribute  from  his  monastery  to  Tashilhimpo,  he  secured 
permission  in  1879  from  the  Tashilhunpo  authorities  for  Sarat 
Chandra  Das,  Bengali  schoolmaster  at  Darjeeling,  to  visit  that 
monastery,  where  his  name  was  entered  as  a  student.  This 
was  the  opportunity  for  a  series  of  valuable  exploratory  joume3rs 
through  the  Tibetan  provinces  adjdining  the  Indian  and  Nepalese 
frontiers,  which  add^  greatly  to  our  stock  of  information  about 
Lhasa  and  the  districts  surrounding  that  city.  In  their  first 
journey  the  travellers  set  out  from  Jongri  in  Sikkim,  and  travers- 
ing the  north-east  comer  of  Nepal,  crossed  into  Tibet  by  the 
Chatang  la,  and  travelled  northwards  to  Shigatse  and  Tashil- 
hunpo. They  returned  by  much  the  same  way  to  near  Khamba 
jong,  and  re-entered  Sikkim  by  the  Donkya  pass.  The  journey 
was  fruitful  of  information  and  valuable  for  mapping.  Ugyen 
Gyatso  undertook  another  journey  in  1883  to  complete  and 
extend  his  former  surveys.  Travelling  by  way  of  Khamba 
jong  directly  to  Gyantse  and  Shigatse,  he  turned  eastwards  at 
the  latter  town,  finished  the  survey  of  the  Yamdok  t'so,  and 
crossed  the  Himalaya  into  the  valley  of  the  Lobratsangpo  or 
Upper  Manas  river.  At  Shakhang  jong  he  was  arrested,  and 
his  true  character  discovered.  He  managed,  nevertheless,  to 
extricate  himself,  and  ttirning  north-eastwards  he  passed  through 
Chetang,  and  reached  Lhasa  by  way  of  Samye  monastery.  From 
this  city  he  started  for  Darjeeling,  which  he  reached  on  December 
1 5th,  1883.  Chsmdra  Das  made  a  second  journey  in  1881,  with  the 
intention  of  reaching  Lhasa.  He  travelled  by  way  of  TashiUnmpo, 
lay  dangerously  ill  for  some  time  at  Samding  monastery,  duly 
reached  Lhasa,  where  he  visited  the  Dalai  Lama,  but  owing  to 
small-pox  in  the  city  could  remain  there  only  a  fortnight,  though 
he  made  full  use  of  this  time.  During  a  journey  home  occupying 
nearly  half  a  year  he  collected  much  further  valuable  information. 
Sarat  Chandra  Das's  reports  of  his  two  journeys  were  published 
by  the  Indian  government,  but  for  political  reasons  were  until 
i8go  kept  strictly  confidential.  In  1899  they  were  edited  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  and  in  1902  published.  They 
contain  valuable  information  on  the  superstitions,  ethnology  and 
religion  of  Tibet.  Chandra  Das  also  brought  back  from  his 
journeys  a  large  nimiber  of  interesting  books  in  Tibetan  and 
Sanskrit,  the  most  valuable  of  which  have  been  edited  and 
published  by  him,  some  with  the  assistance  of  Ugyen  Gyatso  and 
other  lamas. 

The  Russian  explorer  Prjevalsky,  although  he  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  an  explorer  of  Tibet,  did  much  incidentally  towards 
determining  the  conformation  of  its  north-eastern 
Bxpionn.  *^^  eastern  mountain  S3rstems.  His  third  journey 
into  Central  Asian  wilds,  which  lasted  from  March 
1879  to  October  1880,  included  the  sources  of  the  Hwang  Ho,  or 
Yellow  river,  till  then  unmapped  and  unknown.  His  fourth 
journey,  between  November  1883  and  October  1885,  covered 
much  of  northern  Tibeit,  and  established  the  true  character  of 
Tsaidam.  It  was  when  setting  out  in  1888  to  make  an  attempt 
to  reach  Lhasa  that  he  died. 

After  Prjevalsky's  death,  V.  I.  Roborovski,  with  several 
companions,  explored  the  western  ranges  of  the  Kuen-lun,  and 


crossed  southwards  into  Tibet,  tracing  the  course  of  the  Kiria 
river  to  the  north-western  plains  of  the  central  plateau.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  these  explorations,  led  by  Russian 
officers,  is  their  high  scientific  value  and  the  contributions  they 
have  offered  to  the  botany,  natural  history,  geology  and  meteor- 
ology of  the  regions  under  investigation  iq  addition  to  the  actual 
geographical  data  attained.  The  Kuen-lun  is  known  in  their 
writings  as  the  Russian  lUnge. 

In  1888  Mr  W.  W.  Rockhill,  an  American  possessing  the  unique 
qualifications  for  Tibetan  exploration  of  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  history  of  the  country,  coupled  ^^^r,i^t' 
with  the  instincts  and  training  of  a  scientific  explprer,  km,  I88&' 
left  the  lamasery  of  Kimibum  in  north-western  ^««^»  ^««'- 
Kansuh  with  three  Chinese  servants  and  a  small  ^*^^* 
caravan,  proceeded  round  the  north  shore  of  Koko  Nor,  crossed 
eastern  Tsaidam,  and  explored  some  of  the  rivers  and  lakes 
directly  south  of  that  region.  Leaving  Barong  Tsaidam,  he 
travelled  south  by  way  of  the  souit»s  of  the  Yellow  river,  till  he 
reached  the  Dre  chu  (upper  Yangtsze-kiang),  which  he  crossed 
to  the  north  of  the  important  trading  centre  of  Yekundo.  From 
this  point  he  followed  the  valley  of  the  Dre  chu  till  about  lat. 
30°  31',  when  he  passed  into  the  basin  of  the  Yalung  river, 
traversed  the  Horba  states  and  finally  reached  Tachienlu  by 
the  Gi  la  and  the  valley  of  the  Darchu. 

In  1891  Mr  Rockhill,  starting  again  from  Kumbum  with  three 
Chinese,  passed  south  of  Xoko  Nor  through  the  country  of  the 
pastoral  Panaka  Tibetans,  and  by  a  very  difficult  pass  {Vahon 
jamkar  la)  entered  again  the  basin  of  the  Tsaidam.  He  then 
turned  west,  followed  the  base  of  the  south  Tsaidam  range  as  far 
as  the  Naichi  Gol,  where  he  entered  the  southern  mountainous 
region  forming  the  northern  borderland  of  Tibet.  From  this 
point  the  traveller  followed  a  general  south-westerly  direction 
aroimd  the  heads  of  all  the  feeders  of  the  upper  Dre  chu,  and 
thence  into  the  lake  region  of  northern  central  Tibet,  crossing 
Bonvalot's  route  south  of  the  Chi-chang  t'so  and  that  of  Bower  a 
few  days  farther  south.  Near  the  Namru  t'so  his  farther  progress 
south  was  arrested  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  an  easterly 
course.  After  making  a  long  detour  north,  often  crossing  the 
roads  previously  travelled  by  Bonvalot  and  Bower,  and  passing 
by  Riwoche,  he  came  to  CMamdo  and  Tachienlu.  The  results 
of  Mr  Rockhill's  two  journeys  were  important  and  valuable. 

Messrs  A.  D.  Carey  and  A.  Dalgleish  in  1 885-1 887  made  a 
protracted  journey  from  Ladak,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
crossed  the  Aksai  Chin,  reached  Khotan,  entered  the  ^^  ^^  carey 
Tarim  basin,  and  subsequently  made  their  way  east-  and  A.  Dmi* 
ward  and  then  southward  across  the  Altyn  Tagh  andJ*******^ 
other  ranges  to  the  Tsaidam  region.  Finally  a  great  * 
circuit  was  made  to  the  north  and  west,  across  the  Humboldt 
range,  and  by  Hami,  Urumchi,  and  Yarkand  to  Ladak  again. 

Bonvalot,  accompanied  by  Father  Dedeken  of  the  Belgian 
Catholic  Mission  and  Prince  Henri  d'0rl6ans,  left  Charkhlik, 
south-west  of  the  Lob  Nor,  in  November  1889,  and  oabrhl 
taking  a  very  nearly  due  southerly  course,  reached  on  BonvaM, 
the  13  th  of  February  1890  the  eastern  end  of  the  ^***"'*^» 
Tengri  Nor.  Then  pushing  on  southwards,  he  crossed  the  Nien- 
chen-tang-la  and  entered  the  Dam  district  near  the  Lhasa-Sining 
high  road.  Here  the  party  was  stopped  by  Tibetan  authorities 
and  forced  to  take  the  tea  route  through  Chinese  Tibet  (Gyade) 
by  way  of  Batasumdo,  Chebotenchin,  Riwoche,  Chiamdo  to 
Chiangka,  near  the  upper  Yangtse-kiang,  whence  they  proceeded 
to  Tachienlu  by  Batang  and  Litang.  Bonvalot  noted  some 
extinct  volcanoes  in  the  northern  Tibet  desert. 

Accompanied  by  Dr  W,  G-  Thorold,  of  the  India  Medical 
Service,  and  a  native  sub-surveyor.  Captain  Hamilton  Bower, 
I.S.C,  set  out  from  Leh  on  the  ist  of  June  1891,  and  captain 
crossed  the  Lanak  la  and  the  Ladak  frontier  on  the  HMower, 
3rd  of  July.  From  this  point  the  party  took  a  i99t-i892. 
general  easterly  direction  past  the  Mangtza  t'so,  Horpa  t'so, 
Charol  t'so,  and  around  the  northern  «id  of  the  Aru  t'so,  all 
important  lakes,  at  an  averse  altitude  of  about  i6.,5oo  ft. 
From  the  Aru  t'so  the  travellers  took  a  south-easterly  direction 
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across  the  great  northern  plateau  or  Changtang  till  they  reached 
the  south-east  side  of  the  Gaiing  t*so,  in  about  31°  30'  N.  and 
89**  10'  E.  At  this  point  Bower  was  stopped  by  some  of  the  head- 
men of  the  Tibetan  pastoral  tribes  (here  under  the  rule  of  Lhasa), 
and  obliged  to  make  a  long  circuit  to  the  north  well  out  of  Lhasa 
territory,  and  then  eastward — ^till  he  struck  the  road  to  Chiamdo 
through  Gyade  or  Chinese  Tibet.  Crossing  the  Sining-Lhasa  road 
a  little  south  of  the  Dang  la  range,  and  about  two  days'  journey 
north  of  Nagchuka,  Captain  Bower  crossed  the  Su  chu,  and  follow- 
ing a  course  parallel  to  the  Giama-nu  chu,  he  made  his  way  to 
Riwoche  and  thence  to  Chiamdo,  from  which  town  he  followed 
the  Lhasa-Tachienlu  high  road  to  the  latter  town,  which  he  reached 
on  the  loth  of  February  189a.  Th^  residts  of  Captain  Bower's 
journey  were  all  of  hrst-class  importance. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Taylor,  an  Englishwoman  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  started  from  Tao-chow  (Kansuh)  in  September  1892, 
MhaA,R.  accompanied  only  by  five  Asiatics.  Passing  by  the 
TMyior,  '  famous  lamasery  of  Labrang,  south  of  the  Yellow 
1892.  river,    she   crossed    that    river    and    traversed    the 

southern  part  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  predatory  Tibetan 
tribes  called  Golok.  Thence,  after  crossing  the  upper  Yalung, 
which  flows  by  the  town  of  Kaiize,  she  pursued  her  journey  to  the 
upper  course  of  the  Yangtse-kiang  (Dre  chu),  crossing  that  river 
somewhere  near  where  A.-K.  had  crossed  it  in  188 1  and  Rockhill 
in  1889,  and  then  came  to  the  town  of  Gye-Yekundo.  From  this 
point  she  seems  to  have  followed  the  Cldamdo  road  to  near  that 
town,  when  she  turned  westwards  and  continued  in  that  direction 
till  she  came  on  the  high  road  from  Lhasa  to  SiningFu  somewhere 
north  of  Nagchuka.  Here,  like  all  other  European  travellers 
who  have  tried  to  reach  Lhasa  from  the  north,  she  was  stopped 
by  the  Lhasan  authorities.  She  appears  to  have  followed  about 
the  same  route  on  her  way  back  to  China,  for  she  again  went  to 
Yekundo  and  thence  by  the  high  road,  followed  previously  by 
A.-K.  and  Rockhill,  to  Tachienlu  in  Sze-ch'uen,  where  she  arrived 
on  the  12th  of  April  1893. 

In  1893  MM  J.  L.  Dutreuilde  Rhins  and  Femand  Grenard,  both 
Frenchmen,  left  Cherchen,  with  Lhasa  as  their  objective.  After 
crossing  the  Kara  muren  davan  in  the  Axka  Tagh,  they 
Didnaad9  entered  the  lake  region  of  north  Tibet  and  followed  a 
F^aniutlip  S^^^T^^  southerly  direction  across  low  ranges  of  hills 
i893'l894^  and  by  numerous  smaQ  lakes  till  they  arrived  in 
32°  30'  N.,  where  they  changed  direction  to  east- 
south-east,  passing  to  the  iK>rth  of  the  Chaigut  and  Zilling  lakes. 
The  travellers  were  able  to  push  on  as  far  as  the  north-eastern 
bank  of  the  great  Tengri  Nor,  which  they  reached  on  the  30th 
of  November  1893.  Here  they  were  fUially  stopped  by  the 
Tibetans,  and  after  a  delay  of  six  weeks  passed  in  vain  attempts 
to  obtain  permission  to  go  to  Lhasa,  they  were  only  alloT^ed  to 
proceed  to  Nagchuka  on  the  Sining-Lhasa  road,  and  to  continue 
by  the  Gyade  route  to  Yekimdo,  near  the  upper  Dre  chu,  and 
thence  to  Sining  in  Kansuh.  From  Nagchuka  the  travellers 
followed  a  heretofore  unexplored  road  through  the  Gyade 
country,  crossing  Rockhill's  route  in  the  Pere-Sangyi  districts 
near  Tashiling  (their  Tachi  gomba).  The  road  followed  by  them 
to  Yekundo  is  called  by  Tibetans  the  upper  road  {gong  lam),  and 
had  apparently  been  followed  previously  by  Miss  Taylor. 
Reaching  Yekundo  (or  Giergimdo)  on  the  21st  of  May  1894,  the 
travellers  started  for  the  Koko  Nor  and  Sining  on  the  ist  of 
June;  but  the  party  was  attacked  near  Tungbumdo  (Tumbumdo 
of  previous  travellers),  and  Dutreuil  de  Rhins  was  kiUed  on  the 
5th  of  June.  M!  Grenard  after  a  few  days  resumed  his  march, 
passed  east  of  the  Noring  t'so,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Tosu  Nor, 
and  thence  by  the  south-east  corner  of  Koko  Nor  to  the  town  of 
Sining  Fu  in  Kansuh.  The  results  of  this  exploration  were  a  large 
number  of  maps  and  a  report  of  great  scientific  importance. 

Mr  Littledale,  an  Englishman,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  left 
Khotan  in  the  early  part  of  1895,  and  travelling  thence  to 
stOeoi7ei?.Cherchen,  he  turned  southwards,  and  following  up 
LMiedMh,  the  course  of  the  Cherchen  darya  to  a  point  near  its 
189S,  source,  he  continued  in  that  direction  between  87**  and 

89^  E.  across  the  northern  plateau  of  Tibet  till  he  reached  the 
Zilling  (or  Garing)  t'so.     Pursuing,  amid  great  difficulties,  his 


southerly  course,  he  finally  reached  the  western  bank  of  Tengd 
Ncr«  Pushing  rapidly  on  in  the  direction  of  Lhasa,  when  not  over 
50  m.  away  from  the  dty  (camp,  30°  12'  ^2'  N.)  he  was  finally 
stopped  by  the  Lhasan  authorities  and  obliged,  in  great  part  on 
account  of  the  severe  illness  of  Mrs  Littledale,  to  give  up  the 
attempt  to  reach  Sikkim,  and  to  take  a  direct  trail  to  Ladak.  In 
the  latter  part  of  this  remarkable  journey  Littledale's  route  lay 
parallel  but  to  the  south  of  the  routes  followed  previously  by 
Nain.  Sing,  and  more  recently  by  Bower.  Passing  by  Rudok, 
the  party  re^^^etered  Ladak  at  the  village  of  Shushal  on  the  27th  of 
October  1895,  and  Leh  on  the  2nd  of  November.  Mr  Littledale 
surveyed  about  1700  m.  of  country  between  Cherchen  and 
Shushal,  and  brought  back  a  valuable  collection  of  plants,  which, 
added  to  those  collected  by  other  travellers  in  this  part  of  Tibet, 
enabled  botanists  considerably  to  extend  their,  scanty  knowledge 
of  this  region. 

Accompanied   by   Lieut.   N.   Malcolm   of   the  93rd    High- 
landers, Captain  Wellby,  of  the  British  army,  left  Leh  on  the 
4th  of  May  1896.    The  travellers  were  compelled  to 
enter  Tibet  by  way  of  the  Lighten  t'so  in  35°  N.   ^'^^l 
From  this  point  they  turned  due  east  and  continued,  /^m.^ 
with  the  usual  incidents  experienced  by  all  travellers 
in  those  regions — cold,  storms,  lack  of  food  and  of  grass,  loss  of 
ponies  and  pack  animals,  &c, — until  they  reached  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Dre  chu,  the  Chumar.    Passing  into  the  valley  of 
the  Nomoron  Gol,  south  of  the  Ts£u.dam,  they  made  their  way  by 
Barong  Tsaidam  to  Donkyr  and  Sining  Fu  by  the  high  road  adong 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Koko  Nor. 

Captain  Deasy,  of  the  British  army,  left  Leh  on  the  27th  of 
May  1896,  and  crossing  the  Lanak  la,  passed  by  the  Mangtza  t'so, 
north  of  the  Horpa  t'so,  to  Yeshil  kid.    Thence  he 
endeavoured  to  proceed  due  east,  but  was  obliged  ^p^Jj^ 
by  the  nature  of  the  country  to  turn  south,  crossing  jigi. 
Bow^^s  zoute  on  the  west  side  of  the  Aru  t'so.    He 
finally  completed  a  valuable  survey  of  an  important  part  of 
western  Tibet. 

In  1898  a  Dutch  missionary  In  China  named  Rijnhart  started 
with  his  wife  from  the  vicinity  of  Koko  Nor,  with  the  intention  of 
reaching  Lhasa,  but  at  the  upp»  Mekong,  to  the  jR^tUuui, 
east^north-east  of  the  city,  he  was  murdered,  and  '***• 
his  wife  reached  the  Chinese  province  of  Sze-ch'uen  with  great 
difficulty  alone. 

In  1896:  Sven  Hedin,  a  Swede  (186^  ),  kit  Kopa,  a  point 
about  roo  m.  sioiuth  of  Cherchen,  and  after  crossing  the  Arka  Tagh 
took  an  easteriy^  course  between  that  jange  and  the 
western  continuation  of  the  Kokoshili  range  till  he  tSS^Me!'' 
entered  the  valley  of  the  most  hortherly  feedersofithe 
Dre  chu,  when  he  passed  into  thevaHey  of  the  Naichi  Gol  and 
entered  the  Tsaidajn.  His  careful,  observations  concermng  the 
meteorology  of  this  region  are  of  great  value,  and  his  surveys  b&» 
twe^i  Kopa  and  the^  Naichi  Gol  were  in  a  country  not  previously 
explored.  During  his  second  and  more  importilnt  journey  in 
Central  Asia  (i 899-1902),  Sven  Hedin  left  Charkhlik,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Taklamakan  desert,  in  May  190Z,  intending  to  cross  Tibet 
in  a  diagonal  direction  to  the  sources  of  the  Indus.  He  made 
crossings  of  the  lofty  Arka  Tagh  and  other  parallel  ranges  to  the 
sooth  (running  east  and  west).  On  his  final  penetration  south- 
wardy  arriving  within  fourteen  days  of  Lhasa,  he  left  the  bulk 
of  his  caravan  and  pushed  rapidly  on  towards  that  dty,  but  was 
stopped  when  about  five  days  from  it  (Aug.  5,  1901).  Rejoin- 
ing his  caravan  he  turned  westward,  and  passing  through 
the  country  previously  traversed  by  Bower  and  Littledale  he 
reached  Leh  on  the  20th  of  December  1901.  His  careful 
and  detailed  maps,  lake  soundings,  hydrographic,  geological, 
meteorological  and  other  investigations  gave  him  the  highest 
rank  among  uKKiem  explorers. 

On  a  third  journey  (i9o6*-i9o8)  he  travelled  by  way  of  Turkish 
Armenia,  Persia,  Baluchistan >  and  India,  and  entered  Tibet  by 
way  of  the  Aksai  Chin.  Proceeding  south-east,  a^  diagonaUy 
across  the  country,  he  traversed  840  m,  of  unknown  country, 
investigating  the  lake. Ngang<n  t'so  or  Ngantse  tiso,  which. had 
hitherto  been  only  hypotheticaUy  mapped,  and  marched  thence 
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over  the  watershed  between  this  and  the  Tsangpo.  This  water- 
shed was  f oundto  lie  much  farther  north  than  had  been  supposed, 
and  to  consist  of  very  lofty  mountains,  in  complicated  ranges, 
from  which  large  tributaries  descend  to  the  Tsangpo  (Brahma- 
putra). After  a  journey  of  half  a  year  Hedin  reached  Shigatse; 
on  leaving  it  he  turned  north  again,  intending  to  explore  the  large 
sacred  lake  Dangra-yumso,  west  of  Ngantse  t'so,  but  when  within 
sight  of  it  he  was  prevented  by  Tibetans  from  Approaching  it. 
He  now  followed  a  devious  route  to  Lake  Manasarowar,  entering 
Nepal  for  a  short  distance  from  Tradum,  discovering  the  main 
source  of  the  Brahmaputra  in  a  great  mass  of  glaciers  called  Kubi- 
gangri,  in  the  northernmost  chain  of  the  Himalaya.  He  next 
investigated  the  sources  of  the  Sutlej,  made  hydrographic  investi- 
gations of  the  Manasarowar  lakes,  with  the  neighbouring  under- 
ground waterwa3rs,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Gartok.  He  con- 
firmed the  existence,  long  suspected,  of  a  lofty  mountain  chain 
extending  right  across  the  country  from  the  lake  Tengri  Nor  {i:e. 
about  90**  E.)  to  the  district  north  of  Gartok  (about  81**  E.).  He 
returned  to  Ladak  in  1908.  He  was  created  a  K.C.I.E.  in 
1 910. 

In  May  1900  Kozlov,  in  command  of  the  Russian  Geographical 
Society's  expedition  to  Central  Asia  and  Tibet,  left  Barong 
Tsaidam,  and  travelling  southwards,  came  to  the  Dre 
C^piMhi  chu  (his  Ndu  chu,  or  Blue  river),  at  about  the 
p.K.Kogloy,same  point  as  Rockhill  in  1889.  Assisted  by  the 
t99O'i90t.  ^2^  ^YAti  of  Nyamtso,  he  crossed  the  river  and 
reached  Yekundo  (his  Jarku  Lomba).  One  stage  beyond 
this  place  he  left  the  route  followed  by  former  travellers  and 
pushed  northwards  to  near  the  town  of  Chiamdo,  where  after  a 
sharp  fight  With  the  natives  he  turned  eastwards.  The  winter 
was  passed  in  the  valley  of  the  Ra  chu,  a  tributary  of  the  Chiam- 
do chu  (his  Dza  chu),  and  excursions  were  made  as  far  as  Derge 
droncher.  In  the  spring  d  1901  the  expedition  resumed  its 
march  eastwards  around  the  Dre  chu  and  the  Ja  chu  (Yalung 
river),  followed  up  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  and  got  back  to 
Russian  Lelu  (Oring  t'so)  on  the  30th  of  May  1901. 

In  1903  Captain  C.  G.  RawHng  and  Lieut.  A.  J.  G.  Har- 
greaves  of  the  Somerset  Light  Infantry,  starting  from  Leh  as 
CiifitalaC.  a  base,  carried  out  careful  survey  work  (their  chief 
o.  Rmw'Oag,  object  being  to  extend  that  of  Captain  Deasy)  in  the 
^^^^^  territory  lying  east  of  the  British  frontier,  i,e,  about 

80^  to  83**  E.,  and  34°  N. 

The  British  armed  mission  of  1904  performed  a  brilliant  feat 
of  marching  and  reached  Lhasa,  who86  mysteries  were  thus 
unveiled,  but  this  exploit  belongs  to  the  section  dealing  with 
history,  bekiw.  (T.  H.  H.*;  L.  A.  W.;  O.  J.  R.  H.) 

Hw/<7ry.— Previous  to  the  7th  century  A.D.  theie  was  ik> 
indigenous  recorded  history  of  the  country,  the  people  being 
steeped  in  barbarism  and  devoid  of  any  written  language.  The 
little  that  is  known  of  this  prehistoric  period  is  gathered  from  the 
legends  and  the  more  trustworthy  sidelights  of  contemporary 
Chinese  records. 

From  the  nth  century  b.€.  the  Chinese  used  to  call  by  the 
name  of  Kiang  (or  Shepherds)  the  tribes  (about  150  in  number) 
of  nomads  and  shepherds  in  Koko  Nor  and  the  north-east  ol 
present  Tibet;  but  their  knowledge  continued  to  be  confined  to 
the  border  tribes  until  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  In  the  annals 
of  the  T'ang  dynasty  it  is  said  that  the  population  of  the  oountiy 
originated  from  the  Bat-Kiaa  or  Fah  Kiang;  and,  as  the  infor* 
mation  collected  in  the  first  part  of  the  notice  concerning  Tu-bat, 
afterwards  Tu-ban,  the  modem  Tu-fan,  dates  partly  (as  is  proved 
by  internal  evidence)  from  a  time  anterior  to  the  T'ang  dynasty 
(a.d.  618),  some  degree  of  reliance  may  be  placed  on  it.  There 
we  are  told  that  Fannl,  a  scion  of  the  southern  Liang  dynasty  of 
the  Tu^bat  family  (which  fiotuished  from  397  to  415  at  lian-chow 
in  Kansuh),  who  had  submitted  to  the  northern  Liang  dynasty, 
fled  in  433  with  all  bis  people  from  his  governorship  of  Lin-sung 
(in  BLauKrhow)  westwards  across  the  Yellow  river,  and  founded 
beyond  Tsih-shih  ("  heapy  stones  ")  a  state  amidst  the  Kiang 
tribes,  with  a  territory  extending  over  a  thousand  lu  By  his 
mild  and  just  rule  he  was  soon  enaUed  to  establish  his  sway  over 
an  inimense  territory.  Hia  origmal  state  was  apparently  situated 


along  the  upper  course  of  the  Yalung  river,  an  affluent  of  the 
Kin-sha-kiang. 

Through  the  exertions  of  Prinsep;  Csoma  de  Kords,  Emil  Schlag- 
intweit,  Chandra  Das,  Rockhill,  Huth,  Waddell  and  others,  we 
possess  many  copies  of  lists  of  kings,  forming  the  dynasties  of 
llbet  from  the  legendary  beginnings  between  the  5th  and  2nd 
century  B.C.  down  to  the  end  of  the  monarchy  in  914.  But  the 
serious  divergences  which  they  show  (except  as  to  later  times  and 
in  general  outlines)  make  their  unauthentic  character  plain.  As  one 
of  the  lists  is  accompanied  by  a  commentary,  it  is  the  easiest  to 
follow,  and  requires  only  to  be  supplemented,  here  and  there  from 
the  other  lists  and  from  the  Chinese  sources,  translated  by  Bushell 
and  Rockhill.  The  first  king,  Gnyarkhri  btsan-po,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  fifth  son  of  Kine  Prasenajit  of  Kossda,  and  was  bom  with 
obliquely  drawn  eyes.  He  fled  north  of  the  Himalayas  into  the 
Bod  country,  where  he  was  elected  king  by  the  twelve  chiefs  of 
the  tribes  of  southern  and  central  Tibet.  He  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  Yarlung  country  south  of  Lhasa.  This  Yarlung,  which 
borrowed  its  name  from  the  Yalung  of  the  state  of  Fanni  Tu-bat, 
is  a  river  which  flows  into  the  Yaro-tsangpo  (Brahmaputra)* 
The  first  king  and  his  six  successors  are  known  as  the  seven  celestial 
khri\  the  next  series  consists  of  six  kings  known  as  the  earthly 
le^s;  and  they  were  followed  by  eight  terrestrial  M,  This  three- 
fold succession  is  apparently  an  imitation  or  a  debased  form  of  the 
ancient  legend  of  heavenly,  earthly  and  human  rulers,  which  was 
carried  into  Persia  and  China,  axid  from  the  latter  country  into 
Japan  and  Tibet — the  relative  number  of  kings  being  altered  in 
the  last-named  countries  to  suit  local  convenience  and  the  small 
amount  of  truth  which  they  contain.  Whilst  giving  an  Aryan 
descent  to  their  first  kin^,  the  ancient  Tibetans  assigned  to  their 
princesses  a  divine  origin,  and  called  them  Ihamo,  "  goddess." 
The  gynaecratic  habits  of  the  race  are  manifested  in  the  names  of 
all  these  kings,  which  were  formed  by  a  combination  of  those  of 
their  parents,  the  mother's  generally  preceding  that  of  the  father. 
The  Ids  kings  were  follow^  by  four  rulers  simply  called  bisan 
("mighty"). 

Then  occurs  a  break  in  the  lineal  descent,  and  the  king  next 
in  order  (c.  461)  may  be  the  Tatar  Fanni  Tu-bat,  but  most  probably 
his  son  and  successor.  His  name  was  Lha-tho  thori  gnyan-tsan, 
otherwise  Gnyan-tsan  of  Lha-tho  thori,  according  to  the  custom 
usual  in  Tibet  of  calling  great  personages  after  the  name  of  their 
birthplace.  Lha-tho  means  "  heai>s  of  stones,"  and  therefore 
appears  to  be  a  translation  of  Tsih*shih,  "  heapy  stones,"  the 
country  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  foundation  of  a  state  by 
Fanni  Tu-bat.  It  was  during  his  reipi  that  the  first  Buddhist 
objects  are  reputed  to  have  reached  Tibet,  probably  from  Nepal. 
Little  is  said  of  his  three  tmxnediate  successors.  The  foartk  was 
gNam-ri  sron^  btsan,  who  died  in  630.  Durinj^  his  reign  the  Tibetans 
obtained  their  first  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  medicine  from 
China ;  the  prosperity  and  pastoral  wealth  of  the  country  were  so 
great  that  "  the  king  built  his  palace  with  cement  moistened  with 
the  milk  of  the  cow  and  the  yalc*"  To  the  same  kins:  is  attributed 
the  discovery  of  the  inexhaustible  salt  mine  called  Chang-gi- 
tsaVa  (Byang-gi-tsa'wa  =  "  northern  salt"),  which  still  supplies 
the  greater  portion  of  Tibet.  The  reign  of  his  illustrious  son, 
Srong  tsan  gam-po,  opened  Up  a  new  era ;  he  introduced  Buddhism 
and  the  art  of  wriring  from  India,  and  Was  the  founder  (in  639)  of 
Lha-ldan,  afterwards  Lha-sa.  He  was  greatly  helped  in  his  prose- 
lytism  by  his  two  wives,  one  a  Nepal  princess,  (laughter  of  King 
Jyoti  varma,  the  other  an  imperial  daughter  of  China;  afterwards, 
they  being  childless,  he  took  two  more  princesses  from  the  Ru-yong 
(«  "left  comer  "  0)  and  Mon  (general  appellative  for  the  nations 
between  Tibet  and  the  Indian  plains)  countries.  As  a  conqueror 
he  extended  his  sway  from  the  still  unsubdued  Kiang  tribes  of  the 
north  to  Ladak  in  the  west,  and  in  the  south  he  carried  his  power 
through  Nepal  to  the  Indian  side  of  the  Himalayas.  How  far 
southward  this  dominion  at  first  extended  is  not  known;  but  in 
Nepal  and  the  country  of  the  Brahmans  rebelled,  and  the 


_iDetan  king,  the  third  successor  of  Srong  tsan  gam-po,  was  killed 
while  attempting  to  restore  his  power.  It  is  rather  curious  that 
nothing  is  said  ^  this  Tibetan  rule  in  India,  except  in  the  Chinese 
annals,  where  it  is  mentioned  undl  the  end  of  the  monarchy  in  the 
loth  century,  as  extendii^  over  Bengal  to  the  sea — the  Bay  of 
Bengal  being  called  the  Tibetan  Sea.  J.  R.  Logan  has  found 
ethnological  and  linc^uistic  evidence  of  this  domination,  which  was  left 
unnoticed  in  the  Indian  histories.  Mang-arong  mang  tsan,  the 
second  son  and  successor  of  Srong  tsan  sam-po,  continuing  the 
conquests  of  his  father,  subdued  the  Tukiuiun  1  atars  around  the 
Koko- Nor  in  663,  and  attacked  the  Chinese;  after  some  adverse 
fortune  the  latter  took  their  revenge  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Lhasa, 
where  they  burnt  the  royal  pamce  (Yumbu-lagang).  Khri  Ide 
^sug-brtan-mesag-ts'oms,  the  grandson  of  Mang-srong  and  second 
m  succession  from  him,  promoted  the  spread  of  Buddhism  and 
obtained  for  his  son,  Tangts'a  Lhapon,  who  was  famous  for  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  the  hand  of  the  accomplished  princess  Kyim- 
shang,  daughter,  otherwise  kung-^hu,  of  the  Chinese  emperor  Tuy- 
(?  Tai)  tsung.  But  the  lady  arrived  after  the  death  of  her  betrothed, 
and  after  long  hesitation  became  the  bride  of  the  father.    She  gave 
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birth  ia  730  to  Khri  srong  Ide  tsan,  in  the  Buddhist  annals  the 
most  illustrious  monarch  01  his  country,  because  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  he  made  in  favour  of  that  religion  during  his  reign  of  forty- 
six  years  (743-789).  His  son  and  successor  Muni  tsan-po,  being 
determined  to  raise  all  his  subjects  to  the  same  level,  enacted  that 
there  should  be  no  distinction  between  poor  and  rich,  humble  and 
great.  He  compelled  the  wealthy  to  snare  their  riches  with  the 
mdigent  and  helpless  and  to  make  them  their  equals  in  respect  of 
all  the  comforts  and  conditions  of  life.  He  repeated  this  experi- 
ment three  times;  but  each  time  he  found  that  they  all  returned 
to  their  former  condition,  the  rich  becoming  still  richer  and  the 
poor  still  poorer.  The  sages  attributed  this  curious  phenomenon 
to  the  good  and  evil  acts  of  their  former  lives.  Nothing  of  impor- 
tance occurred  durine  the  following  reigns,  until  that  of  Kalpachen, 
who  won  glory  by  his  care  for  the  translations  of  the  Buddhist 
scriptures  which  he  caused  to  be  completed,  or  rewritten  more 
accurately  when  required.  In  this  reign  a  severe  struggle  took 
place  with  China,  peace  being  concluded  in  821  at  Ch^n^-ngan 
and  ratified  at  Lhasa  the  following  year  by  the  erection  of  bilingual 
tablets,  which  still  exist.  Ralpachen  was  assassinated  by  the 
partisans  of  Lang-dharma  and  the  country  fell  into  disorder. 
Lahg-dharma  instituted  a  violent  persecution  of  Buddhism;  but 
he  was  soon  assassinated  in  his  turn  and  the  kingdom  divided  into 
a  western  and  an  eastern  part  by  his  two  sons.  The  partition 
did  not,  however,  prevent  internecine  wars.  The  history  for  some 
time  now  becomes  rather  intricate  and  requires  some  attention. 
Plal  K'or  tsan,  the  second  western  king,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen 
years,  died  leaving  two  sons,  Thi  Tashi  Tsegpa-pal  and  Thi  Kyida 
Nyimagon.  The  latter  went  to  Nari  (Mngari)  and  founded  the 
capital  Purang;  he  left  three  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  declared 
himself  king  of  Mang-yul,  the  second  seized  Purang,  and  the 
youngest,  Detsud-gan,  became  king  of  the  province  of  Snan^-shung 
(the  modern  Gugh^).  The  revival  of  Buddhism  began  with  the 
two  sons  of  the  last-named,  the  elder  of  whom  became  a  monk. 
The  younger,  Khorr^,  inherited  his  father's  throne,  and  was  followed 
in  his  authority  by  twenty  successors.  Tashi  Tsegpa  also  had 
three  -sons — Palde,  Hodde  and  Kyide,  The  descendants  of  the 
first  made  themselves  masters  of  Gunc^t'ang,  Lugyalwa,  Chyipa, 
Lhatse,  Langlung  and  Tsakor,  where,  they  severally  ruled  as  petty 
chiefs.  The  descendants  of  Kyide  spread  themselves  over  the  Mu, 
Jang,  Tanag,  Yanilag  and  Gyaltse  districts,  where  they  also  ruled 
as  petty  pnnces.  Hodde  left  four  sons — Phabdese,  Thide,  Thich- 
ung  and  Gnagpa.  The  first  and  fourth  became  masters  of  Tsan- 
grong,  the  second  took  possession  of  Amdo  and  Tsongkha,  the  third 
became  king  of  t)  (or  the  central  Lhassan  province),  and  removed 
the  capital  to  Yarlung,  south  of  Lhasa.  He  was  followed  on  his 
throne  from  son  to  son  by  eleven  successors.  Hbtory  is  silent  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  eastern  king,  the  other  son  of  Lang-dharma, 
and  his  successor^,  but  the  geographical  names  of  the  chieftainships 
enumerated  above  make  it  clear  that  the  western  kingdom  had 
extended  its  power  to  the  east.  Chronology  is  deficient  for  sJA  that 
period.  While  the  dynasty  of  Khorr6  in  Shane-shung  and  th^t  of 
Thich'ung  in  U  were  running,  another  authority,  destined  to 
become  the  superior  of  both,  had  arisen  in  Tibet.  jKhorr6  left  his 
throne  to  his  son  Lhade,  who  was  himself  succeeded  by  his  three 
sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  invited  the  celebrated  Indian  Buddhist, 
Atisha,  to  leave  his  monastery  Vikramashila  for  Tibet,  where  he 
settled  in  the  great  lamaserai  of  Thoding  in  Nari.  Besides  religious 
books  and  teachings,  he  introduced  in  1026  the  method  of  com- 
puting time  by  cycles  of  sixty  years,  "obtained  from  the  Indian 
province  of  Shambala."  He  was  the  first  of  the  several  chief  priests 
whose  authority  became  paramount  in  the  country.  The  kings 
of  U  greatly  patronized  them,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the 
celebrated  Saltya  Pandlta  by  the  seventh  of  these  kings.  Pandita, 
at  the  special  request  of  Kuyuk,  the  successor  of  Oedai,  paid  a  visit 
to  his  court  in  1 246-1 248.  Five  years  afterwards  Kublai  Khan 
conquered  all  the  east  of  Tibet;  and,  after  he  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  China,  the  Mongol  eniperor  invited  to  his  court  Phagspa 
Lodoi  Gyaltshan,  the  nephew  01  the  same  Pandita.  He  remained 
twelve  years  with  the  emperor,  and  at  his  request  framed  for  the 
Mongol  language  an  alphabet  imitated  from  the  Tibetan,  which, 
however,  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  disappeared  after  eighty- 
five  years  without  having  been  very  largely  used.  In  return  for 
his  services,  Kublai  invested  Phagspa  with  sovereign  power  over 
(i)  Tibet  proper,  comprising  the  thirteen  districts  of  U  and  Tsang, 
(2)  Kh&m  and  (3)  Amdo.  From  this  time  the  Sakya-pa  lamas 
became  the  universal  rulers  of  Tibet,  and  remained  so,  at  least 
nominally,  under  twenty-one  successive  lamas  during  seventy  years 
(1270-1340).  Their  name  was  derived  from  the  Sakya  monastery, 
which  was  their  cradle  and  abode,  and  their  authority  for  temporal 
matters  was  exercised  by  specially  appointed  regents.  When  the 
power  of  the  Sakya  began  to  wane,  tteit  of  the  rival  monasteries  of 
pigung,  Phagdub  and  Tshal  increased  latigely,  and  their  respective 
influence  and  authority  overbalanced  that  of  the  successors  of 
Phagspa.  It  was  at  this  troubled  epoch  that  Chyang  Chub  Gyalt- 
shan, better  known  as  Phagmodu  from  the  name  of  his  native  town, 
appeared  on  the  scene.  He  subdued  Tibet  proper  and  Khim,  for 
the  continued  possession  of  which  he  was,  however,  compelled  to 
fight  for  several  years;   but  he  succeeded  in.  the  long  run,  and  with 


the  approval  of  the  court  of  Peking  established  a  dynasty  which 
furnisned  twelve  rulers  in  succession.  When  the  Mongol  dynasty 
of  China  passed  away,  the  Mings  confirmed  and  enlarged  the 
dominion  of  the  Tibetan  rulers,  recognizing  at  the  same  time  the 
chief  lamas  of  the  eight  principal  monasteries  of  the  country. 
Peace  and  prosperity  gradually  weakened  the  benign  rule  of  the 
kings  of  this  dynasty,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  last  but  one 
internecine  war  was  rife  between  the  chiefs  and  nobles  of  t)  and 
Tsang.  This  state  of  things,  occurring  just  as  the  last  rulers  of 
the  Ming  dynasty  of  China  were  struggling  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Manchus>  their  future  successors^  favoured  the  interference 
of  a  Khoshot  Mongol  prince,  Tengir  To,  called^  in  the  Tibetan 
sources  king  of  Koko  Nor.  The  Mongols  were  interested  in  the 
religion  of  the  lamas,  especially  since  1576,  when  Altan,  khakan 
of  the  Tumeds,  and  his  cousin  summoned  the  chief  lama  of  the 
most  important  monastery  to  visit  him.  This  lama  was  Sod  nam 
rGyamtso,  the  third  successor  of  Gedundub,  the  founder  of  the 
Tashilhunpo  monastery  in  1447.  who  had  been  elected  to  the  more 
important  abbotship  of  Galclan  near  Lhasa,  and  was  thus  the  first 
of  the  great,  afterwards  Dalai,  lamas.  The  immediate  successor  of 
Gedundub,  who  ruled  from  1475  to  1 541,  had  appointed  a  special 
ofiicer  styled  <Uf>a  to  control  the  civil  administration  of  the  country. 
To  Sodnam  rCJyamtso  the  Mongol  khans  gave  the  title  of  Vajra 
Dalai  Lama  in  1576,  and  this  is  the  first  use  of  the  widely  known 
title  of  Dalai  Lama.  During  the  minority  of  the  fifth  (really  the 
third)  Dalai  Lama,  when  the  Mongol  king  Tengir  To,  under  the 
pretext  of  supporting  the  religion,  intervened  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  the  ran-ch'en  Lo-sang  Ch'o-kyi  Gyal-ts'ang  lama  obtained 
the  withdrawal  of  the  invaders  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  war 
indemnity,  and  then  applied  for  help  to  the  first  Manchu  emperor 
of  China,  who  had  just  ascended  tne  throne.  This  step  enraged 
the  Mongols,  and  caused  the  advance  of  Gushri  Khan,  son  and 
successor  of  Tengir  To,  who  invaded  Tibet,  dethroned  all  the  petty 
princes,  including  the  king  of  Tsang,  and,  after  having  subjugated 
the  whole  of  the  country,  made  the  fifth  Dalai  lama  supreme 
monarch  of  all  Tibet,  in  1645.  The  Chinese  government  in  1653 
confirmed  the  Dalai  Lama  in  his  authority,  and  he  paid  a  visit  to 
the  emperor  at  Peking.  The  Mongol  Khoshotes  in  1706  and  the 
Sungars  in  17 17  interfered  again  in  the  succession  of  the  Dalai 
Idma,  but  the  Chinese  army  finally  conquered  the  country  in  1720, 
and  the  present  system  of  government  wsus  established.  It  is 
probable  that  the  isolation  of  Tibet  was  inspired  originally  by  the 
Chinese,  with  the  idea  of  creating  a  buffer  state  against  European 
aggression  from  this  direction. 

In  1872-1873  some  attempt  was  made  by  Indian  officials  to 
open  up  trade  with  Tibet;  further  attempts  followed  in  1884,  and 
in  1886  a  mission  was  organized  to  proceed  to  Lhasa. 
The  Chinese,  however,  although  they  had  at  first  ^^ffj? 
granted  a  passport  to  this  mission,  later  objected  to  g^ggi^f^ 
its  advance,  and  it  was  abandoned.  Tixe  Tibetans  Relational 
assumed  this  to  show  England's  weakness;  they 
invaded  Sikkini^  and  in  1888  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  force 
under  General  Graham  to  expel  them.  In  1890  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  and  trade  regulations  under  this  treaty  in  1893;  but 
the  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  the  Chinese  authorities, 
and  the  lamas,  considering  themselves  to  have  received  insufficient 
recognition^  repudiated  them  and  oflfered  further  insults.  A 
new  development  presently  appeared  in  the  situation.  A  lama, 
a  Mongolian  Buriat  by  birth  and  a  Russian  subject,  whose 
Russianized  name  was  Dorjiev,  had  come  to  Lhasa  about  1880. 
When  subsequently  visiting  Russia,  he  appears  to  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  towards  Tibet  as  a  field  for  their 
statecraft,  and  he  established  himself  as  the  unofficial  represen- 
tative of  Russia  in  Lhasa.  He  obtained  a  commanding  influence 
over  the  Dalai  Lama,  impressed  upon  him  the  dangers  which 
threatened  Tibet  from  England,  and  suggested  the  desirability 
of  securing  Russian  protection  and  even  the  possibility  of  con- 
verting the  tsar  and  his  empire  to  Buddhism.  The  Dalai  Lama 
assented,  and  was  even  prepared  to  visit  St  Petersburg,  but  was 
checked  by  the  Tsong-du  .(assembly).  He  therefore  sent  a 
representative  of  high  rank,  who  had  audience  of  tie  tsar,  and 
returned  with  proposals  for  a  treaty  and  for  the  residence  of  a 
Russian  royal  prince  in  Lhasa  in  order  to  promote  friendly 
relations.  But  both  the  Chinese  authorities  in  Lhasa  and  the 
Tsong-du  were  averse  from  any  such  proceedings.  The  Dalai 
Lama,  inspired  by  Dorjiev,  now  took  steps  to  bring  on  a  crisis  by 
provoking  England,  He  felt  sure  of  Russian  support.  Russian 
arms  had  been  imported  into  Lhasa.  It  was  suspected,  although 
denied,  that  a  treaty  was  in  draft  under  which  Russia  should 
assume  the  suzerainty  of  Tibet.     A  further  encroachment  on 
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British  territory  in  Sikkim  was  made  by  Tibetans,  and  various 
other  slights  were  offered. 

The  viceroy  of  India,  Lord  Curzon,  now  decided  that  strong 
action  was  necessary;  but  the  home  government  at  first  assented 
only  to  the  despatch  of  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir)  F.  E.  Young- 
husband  with  a  small  escort  to  negotiate  at  Khambajong,  to  the 
north  of  the  Sikkim  frontier.  The  mission  arrived  at  this  point 
on  the  7th  of  July  1903,  and  here  it  remained  till  the  nth  of 
December.  No  responsible  Tibetan  representatives  appeared, 
and  such  negotiations  as  were  carried  on  were  abortive.  On  the 
3rd  of  October,  therefore,  the  Britbh  government  authorized  the 
occupation  of  the  Chumbi  valley,  and  an  advance  to  Gyantse  in 
Tibet  and  military  preparations,  with  the,  difficult  attendant 
problem  of  transport,  were  undertaken.  Colonel  Younghusband 
again  accompanied  the  mission,  and  the  troops  were  comjooanded 
by  General  Ronald  Macdonald.  The  Jelep  pass  was  crossed  and 
the  entry  into  Tibet  effected  on  the  12th  of  December. 
*'*'**  An  advance  was  made  to  Tuna,  where  part  of  the 
Jon!  1904!"  expedition  wintered.  A  further  advance  being  made 
on  the  31st  of  March  1904,  the  first  hostile  encounter 
took  place  at  Guru,  when  the  Tibetans  (the  aggressors)  were 
defeated.  With  some  further  fighting  en  route  the  expedition 
reached  and  occupied  Gyantse  on  the  12th  of  April;  here  some  of 
the  British  forces  were  subsequently  beleaguered,  and  th^  most 
serious  fighting  took  place.  In  fact  the  advance  to  Lhasa, 
resumed  after  the  storming  of  the  Gysintsc  jong  (fort)  on  the]  6th  of 
July,  met  with  comparatively  little  opposition,  and  the  capital 
was  reached  on  the  3rd  of  August.  The  Dalai  Lama  had  fled  with 
Dorjiev.  Partly  on  this  account,  and  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of 
the  Chinese  authorities  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  there  was 
some  delay  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  lamas,  but  finally  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  on  the  7th  of  September.  The 
principal  provisions  were — the  Sikkim  frontier  violated  by 
the  Tibetans  was  to  be  respected;  marts  were  to  be  established 
for  British  trade  at  Gyantse,  Gartok  and  Yatung;  Tibet  was  to 
pay  an  indemnity  of  £500,000  (subsequently  reduced  to  one-third 
of  this  sum) ;  and  no  foreign  power  was  to  receive  any  concession 
in  Tibet,  territorial  or  mercantile,  or  to  concern  itself  with  the 
government  of  the  country.  The  expedition  left  Lhasa  on  the 
23rd  of  September  and  reached  India  again  at  the  close  of  the 
following  month.  The  treaty  was  slightly  modified  later  in 
matters  of  detail,  while  the  adhesion  of  China  to  the  treaty  was 
secured  by  an  agreement  of  the  27th  of  April  1906. 

The  Anglo-Russian  convention  of  1907  determined  the  follow- 
ing conditions  with  respect  to  Tibet — the  recognition  of  the 
suzerain  rights  of  China  and  the  territorial  and  administrative 
integrity  of  the  country;  that  no  official  representative  at  Lhasa 
should  be  appointed  either  by  England  or  by  Russia,  and  that 
no  concessions  for  railways,  mines,  &c.,  should  be  sought  by 
either  power.  An  annex  to  the  convention  provided  that,  except 
by  arrangement  between  England  and  Russia,  no  scientific 
expedition  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  country  for  three 
years. 

In  January  1908  the  final  instalment  of  the  Tibetan  indemnity 
was  paid  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  Chumbi  valley  was  evacuated. 
The  Dalai  Lama  was  now  summoned  to  Peking,  where  he  obtained 
the  imperial  authority  to  resume  his  administration  in  place  of 
the  provisional  governors  appointed  as  a  result  of  the  British 
mission.  He  retained  in  office  the  high  officials  then  appointed, 
and  pardoned  all  Tibetans  who  had  assisted  the  mission.  But  in 
1909  Chinese  troops  were  sent  to  operate  on  the  Sze-ch'uen 
frontier  against  certain  insurgent  lamas,  whom  they  handled 
severely.  When  the  Dalai  Lama  attempted  to  give  orders  that 
they  should  cease,  the  Chinese  amban  in  Lhasa  disputed  his 
authority,  and  summoned  the  Chinese  troops  to  enter  the  city. 
They  did  so,  and  the  Dalai  Lama  fled  to  India  in  February  19 10, 
staying  at  Darjeeling.  Chinese  troops  followed  him  to  the 
frontier,  and  he  was  deposed  by  imperial  decree.  The  British 
government,  in  view  of  the  apparent  intention  of  China  to 
establish  effective  suzerainty  in  Tibet,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
government  at  Peking  to  the  necessity  of  strictly  observing  its 
treaty  obligations,  and  especially  pointing  out  that  the  integrity 


of  the  frontier  states  of  Nepal,  Bhutan  and  Sikkim  must  be 
respected.  To  the  Dalai  Lama,  who  had  attempted  to  obtain 
British  intervention  at  Peking,  it  was  made  clear  that  he  person- 
ally had  no  claim  to  this,  as  the  British  government  could  only 
recognize  the  de  facto  government  in  Tibet. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN  LANGUAGES.  The  Tibeto-Burman 
family  comprises  a  long  series  of  dialects  spoken  from  Tibet 
in  the  north  to  Burma  in  the  south,  and  from  the  Lad&kh  wazirat 
of  Kashmir  in  the  west  to  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Sze-ch*uen 
and  YUnnan  in  the  east.  In  the  tot  place  we  have  the  various 
Tibetan  dialects,  spoken  all  over  Tibet  and  in  the  neighbouring 
districts  of  India  and  China.  Another  series  of  dialects,  the 
Himalayan  group,  is  spoken  in  the  southern  Himalayas,  from 
Lahul  in  the  west  to  Bhutan  in  the  east.  Some  of  these  dialects 
approach  Tibetan  in  structure  and  grammatical  prindples,  while 
others  have  struck  out  new  lines  of  development,  probably  tmder 
the  influence  of  the  dialects  spoken  by  an  older  population. 
East  of  Bhutan,  to  the  north  of  the  Assam  valley,  we  find  a  third 
small  group,  the  North  Assam  group,  which  consists  of  three 
dialects.  A  fourth  group,  the  Bodo  group,  can  be  followed  in  a 
series  of  dialects  from  Bhutan  in  the  north  to  the  Tippeera  state  in 
the  south.  They  have  at  one  time  extended  over  most  of  Assam 
west  of  Manipur  and  the  N£g&  hills,  and  even  far  into  Bengal 
proper.  To  the  west  of  the  Bodos,  in  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Naga  hills  we  find  a  fifth  group,  the  so-called  NSgS  group. 
It  comprises  dialects  of  very  different  kinds.  Some  oi  them 
approach  Tibetan  and  the  dialect  of  the  North  Assam  group. 
Others  lead  over  to  the  Bodo  languages,  and  others  again  connect 
the  Naga  dialects  with  their  Tibeto-Burman  neighbours  to  the 
south  and  east.  To  the  south  of  the  Naga  hUls,  in  the  long  chain 
of  hills  extending  southwards  under  various  names  such  as  the 
Lushai  hills,  the  Chin  hiUs  and  the  Arakan  Yoma,  we  find  a  sixth 
group,  the  Kuki-Chin  dialects.  The  old  Meitei  language  of 
Manipur  lies  midway  between  this  group  and  the  easternmost 
branch  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  family,  the  Kachin  group.  The 
Kachins  inhabit  the  tract  of  country  to  the  east  of  Assam  and  to 
the  north  of  Upper  Burma,  including  the  headwaters  of  the 
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Chindwin  and  the  Irrawaddy.  The  Kachins  have  not  as  yet 
settled  down,  and  are  still  pushing  southwards.  The  Xacfadns 
and  the  Kuki-Chins  gradually  and  finally  merge  into  Burmese^ 
the  language  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Burma. 

It  is  impossible  to  bring  the  relationship  existing  between  aU 
these  various  groups  under  one  single  formula.  The  dialects 
spoken  in  the  Himalayas  and  in  Assam  can  be  described  as  a 
double  chain  connecting  Tibetan  with  Burmese,  which  are  the 
two  principal  languages  of  the  family.  In  the  first  place  the 
KacUn  group  nms  from  the  easternmost  Tibetan  dialects  in 
Sze-ch*uen  down  to  the  Burmese  of  Upper  Burma.  The  second 
chain  has  a  double  beginning  in  the  north.  We  can  trace  one 
line  through  the  North  Assam  group,  the  NagS^  Bodo  and  Kuki- 
Chin  groups.  Another  line  can  be  followed  from  Tibetan  through 
the  Himalayan  and  Bodo  groups  into  Kuki-Chin.  The  latter 
dialects  finally  merge  into  Burmese. 

Th&  original  home  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  race  seems  to  have 
^en  on  the  Upper  Hwangho  and  the  Upper  Yangtsze-kiang 
in  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Sze-ch*uen  and  Yunnan.  The  oldest 
invaders  followed  the  Tsangpo  into  Tibet  and  became  the  Tibe- 
tans of  thQ  present  day.  Other  hordes  crossed  the  Brahmaputra 
and  settled  in  the  hills  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya 
range.  From  the  headwaters  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Chindwin 
successive  waves  entered  Assam  and  Further  India.  Some  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Brahmaputra  iand  settled  in  the  hills  to 
the  south  and  east  of  the  great  bend  of  the  river.  Others 
entered  the  N&ga  hills,  while  numerous  tribes  must  have  followed 
the  Chindwia  Into  Manipur  and  the  hills  to  the  south.  The  in- 
habitants of  Burma  have  probably  come  down  along  the  Chindwin 
and  the  Irrawaddy,  and  the  latest  immigrants,  the  Kachins, 
have  only  in  modern  times  begun  their  wanderings  southwards 
through  the  hills.  The  tribes  settled  in  the  hills  north  of  the 
Assam  valley  appear  to  possess  a  mixed  character.  Their  home 
can  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  backwater  which  has  been  over- 
flowed by  the  waves  of  successive  invasions. 

In  their  original  home  the  Tibeto-Burmans  were  the  neighbours 
of  Chinese  and  Tai  tribes.  Their  languages  are  also  closely 
related  to  Chinese  and  Tai,  more  closely  to  the  former  than  to  the 
latter.  The  agreement  is  apparent  in  the  phonetical  system,  in 
vocabulary  and  in  grammar.  The  principal  point  in  which  they 
differ  is  the  order  of  words.  The  Tibeto-Burman  family  arranges 
the  words  of  a  sentence  in  the  order  of  subject,  object,  verb,  while 
the  order  in  Chinese  and  Tai  is  subject,  verb,  object.  Together 
all  these  languages  form  one  great  family,  which  is  usually  called 
Indo-Chinese. 

The  Indo*Chinese  family  is  usually  considered  as  a  typical 
instance  of  the  so-called  isolating  languages.  The  single  words 
do  not  consist  of  more  than  one  syllable.  They  are  incapable  of 
inflexion  because  there  are  no  form-words,  which  merely  denote 
relation  in  time  and  space.  Grammatical  relations  are  therefore 
not  indicated  by  inflexion,  but  simply  bv  putting  together,  according 
to  fixed  rules,  words  of  which  each  retains  its  independence. 
Thus  a  sentence  such  as  "  the  father  struck  the  boy  "  would  be 
translated  "  father  agent  son  striking  completion.'  This  state 
of  aifairsv  which  is  the  prevailing  condition  in  Chinese,  is  not, 
however,  the  original  one.  While  the  ba«es  of  the  words  are 
monosyllabic,  i,e*  each  word  consists  of  one  syllable,  comparative 
philology  shows  that  these  bases  were  often  preceded  by  prefixes, 
short  additions,  the  meaning  of  which  cannot  always  be  ascer- 
tained, but  which  modified  the  meaning  of  the  base  in  the  same  way 
as  the  terminations  of  other  languages.  Such  prefixes  were  not 
accented,  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  were  commonly  reduced 
and  often  dropped  altogether,  so  that  each  word  (t.e.  the  prefix 
plus  base),  itself  came  to  be  monos^rllabick  Such  words  were  then 
pronounced  in  a  higher  tone,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  development 
of  a  complicated  system  of  tones  in  Chinese,  Tai  and  some  Tibeto- 
Burman  languages.  The  existence  of  old  prefixes  can  therefore 
sdll  be  inferred  from  the  tones. 

This  development  can  still  be  followed  in  the  Tibeto-Burman 
lanp^uages.  They  have,  to  some  extent,  retained  the  old  prefixes. 
This  is,  for  example,  the  case  in  Old  Tibetan  :and  some  modern 
Tibetan  dialects,  while  the  prefixes  have  been  dropped  in  the  modem 
dialect  of  Central  Tibet.  Compare  Old  Tibetan  i-dun,  Balti  ab-dun, 
but  Central  Tibetan  dUn,  seven.  The  connexion  between  the  drop- 
ping of  prefixes  and  the  development  of  tones  can  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  Balti,  which  has,  to  some  extent,  preserved  the  prefixes, 
is  devoid  of  tones,  while  Central  Tibetan  has  developed  a  system 
of  tones  corresponding  to  that  prevailing  in  Chinese.     The  same 
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is  the  case  with  Kachin  and  some  NSgft  dialects,  while  the  re- 
maining Tibeto-Burman  lan^ages  apparently  agree  with  such 
Tibetan  dialects  as  are  devoid  of  tones.  The  development  of 
tones  in  many  dialects  was  probably  counteracted  by  the  influence 
of  the  speech  of  the  former  inhabitants  whom  the  Tibeto-Burman 
found  in  possession  of  the  country  when  they  invaded  their  present 
habitat.  Remnants  of  such  old  inhabitants  are  still  found  in  the 
Khasi  hills  of  Assam,  in  the  midst  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  territory. 
Traces  of  the  speech  of  an  old,  non-Tibeto-Burman  population, 
can  also  be  found  in  some  dialects  belonging  to  the  Himalayan 
group. 

Through  the  dropping  of  old  prefixes  several  different  words 
coincided  in  form.  The  same  result  was  effected  by  another 
tendency,  which  is  apparent  in  all  Indo-Chinese  languajges,  viz. 
to  harden  soft  consonants.  Thus  Tibetan  ba,  cow,  is  often  pro- 
nounced bha  and  ^.  The  confusion  which  might  arise  from  this 
double  tendency  is  counteracted  by  the  system  of  tones  and  the 
fixed  rules  for  the  order  of  words. 

The  vocabulary  is  richly  varied.  Thus  the  different  varieties  of 
some  animal  are  often  denoted  by  separate  words.  On  the  other 
hand,  ^there  are  few^  general  terms  or  such  as  denote  abstract 
ideas. 

All  these  features  of  Tibeto-Burman  speech  tend  to  make  the 
difference  between  the  dialects  considerable,  and  the  changes  within 
one  and  the  same  dialect  bewildering.  Instances  are  saidfto  be  on 
record  where  one  small  tribe  has  changed  its  language  in  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  generations  so  as  to  be  unrecognizable.  This  fact, 
if  fact  it  be,  can  however  be  accounted  for  b>r  assuming  that  the 
male  individuals  in  question  have  robbed  their  wives  trom  some 
other  tribe.  At  all  events,  the  changes  are  not  so  important  in 
cases  where  we  are  able  to  compare  the  existing  vocabulary  of  a 
tribe  with  words  noted  down,  say,  a  century  ago. 

The  different  classes  of  words  are  not  clearly  distinguished,  and 
many  instances  occur  in  which  a  word  can  be  used  at  will  as  a  noun, 
as  an  adjective  or  as  a  verb.  The  verb  can,  on  the  whole,  be  de- 
scribed as  a  noun  of  action,  and  we  find  phrases  such  as  '*  my  going 
is"  instead  of  **  I  go."  Inflexion  is  often  effected  by  isolation. 
Thus  sender  is  commonly^  denoted  by  adding  words  meaning 
"male,  "female,"  respectively;  number  is  inoKated  by  means 
of  numerals  and  words  meaning  "  many,"  "  heap  ";  and  there  is 
no  relative  pronoun  and  no  clear  distinction  between  the  various 
verbal  tenses.  Many  of  the  words  added  in  order  to  indicate 
relation  in  time,  space,  &c.,  have,  however,  ceased  to  be  used  as 
separate  words,  and  have  become  what  can  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses be  called  case  and  tense  affixes.  The  inflexion  is  therefore  at 
the  present  date,  to  a  great  extent,  effected  by  agglutination,  i.e. 
bv  adding  modifying  particles  to  the  base,  which  itself  remains  un- 
changed. Such  particles  are  only  put  once  if  there  are  more  than 
one  word  put  together  in  the  same  relation.  Thus  an  adjective 
and  a  qualified  noun  only  takes  one  "  case-suffix."  Several  dialects 
have  in  this  way  developed  a  complicated  system  of  grammatical 
forms,  pardy  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  non-Tibeto-Burman 
languages. 
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TIBIA,  a  pipe  played  by  means  of  a  reed  mouthpiece,  exten- 
sively used  in  classic  Rome.  The  tibia,  often  mistranslated 
"  flute,"  was  identical  with  the  aulos  of  the  Greeks,  and  accord- 
ing as  it  was  made  with  a  cylindrical  or  with  a  conical  bore, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  prototype  of  our  clarinet  or  oboe.  The 
tibia  was  used  at  musical  contests,  in  the  theatre,  in  the  arena, 
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at  banquets,  &c.  A  set  of  ivory  tibiae  of  cylindrical  bore 
found  at  Pompeii  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  are  in  the 
museum  at  Naples. 

TIBULLUS  ALBIUS  {c.  54-19  B.C.),  Latin  elegiac  poet.  The 
information  which  we  possess  about  him  is  extremely  meagre. 
Besides  the  poems  themselves — that  is  to  say,  the  first  and 
second  books — we  have  only  a  few  references  in  later  writers 
and  a  short  Life  of  doubtful  authority.  We  do  not  know  his 
praenomen;  his  gentile  name  has  been  questioned;  nor  is  his 
birthplace  ascertained.  His  station  was  not  improbably  that 
of  a  Roman  knight  (so  the  Life  affirms);  and  he  had  inherited 
a  very  considerable  estate.  But,  like  Virgil,  Horace  and  Proper- 
tius,  he  seems  to  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  it  in  41  amongst 
the  confiscations  which  Antony  and  Octavian  found  expedient 
to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  their  victorious  soldiery.  TibuUus's 
chief  friend  and  patron  was  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinus, 
himself  an  orator  and  poet  as  well  as  a  statesman  and  a  com- 
mander. Messalla,  like  Maecenas,  was  the  centre  of  a  literary 
circle  in  Rome;  but  the  bond  between  its  members  was  that  of 
literature  alone.  They  stood  in  no  relations  to  the  court;  and 
the  name  of  Augustus  is  not  once  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Tibullus.  About  50  B.C.  Messalla  was  despatched  by  Augustus 
to  Gaul  to  quell  a  rising  in  Aquitania  and  restore  order  in  the 
country,  and  Tibullus  may  have  been  in  his  retinue.  On  a 
later  occasion,  probably  in  28,  he  would  have  accompanied  his 
friend  who  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  East,  but  he  fell 
sick  and  had  to  stay  behind  in  Corcyra.  Tibullus  had  no  liking 
for  war,  and  though  his  life  seems  to  have  been  divided  between 
Rome  and  his  country  estate,  his  own  preferences  were  wholly 
for  the  country  life.  His  first  love,  the  subject  of  book  i. ,  is  called 
Delia  in  the  poems,  but  we  learn  from  Apuleius(i4po/.  10)  that 
her  real  name  was  Plania.  Delia  seems  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  middle  station.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  account 
of  the  intimacy.  The  poems  which  refer  to  her  are  arranged 
in  no  chronological  order.  Now  she  appears  as  single,  now  as 
married;  but  we  do  not  hear  anything  either  of  her  marriage  or 
of  her  husband's  death.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  was  the 
absence  of  her  husband  on  military  service  in  Cilicia  which  gave 
Tibullus  the  opportunity  of  making  or  renewing  the  acquaint- 
ance. It  was  not  dropped  when  he  returned.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  deceive  the  simple  soldier;  and  Delia  was  an  apt 
pupil  in  deception — too  apt,  as  Tibullus  saw  with  dismay  when 
he  found  that  he  was  not  the  only  lover.  His  entreaties  and 
appeals  were  of  no  avail;  and  after  the  first  book  we  hear  no  more 
of  Delia.  In  the  second  book  the  place  of  Delia  is  taken  by 
Nemesis,  which  is  also  a  fictitious  name.  Nemesis  (lH^e  the 
Cynthia  of  Propertius)  was  a  courtesan  of  the  higher  class; 
and  she  had  other  admirers  besides  Tibullus.  He  complains 
bitterly  of  his  bondage,  and  of  her  rapacity  and  hardhearted- 
ness.  In  spite  of  all,  however,  she  seems  to  have  retained 
her  hold  on  him  until  his  death.  Tibullus  died  prematurely, 
probably  in  19,  and  almost  immediately  after  Virgil.  His 
death  made  a  deep  impression  in  Rome,  as  we  learn  from 
his  contemporary  Domitius  Marsus  and  from  the'  elegy  in 
which  Ovid  {Amores,  iii.  19)  has  enshrined  the  memory  of 
his  predecessor. 

The  character  of  Tibullus  is  reflected  in  his  poems.  Though 
not  an  admirable  it  is  certainly  an  amiable  one..  He  was  a  man 
of  generous  impulses  and  a  gentle  unselfish  disposition.  He 
was  loyal  to  his  friends  to  the  verge  of  self-sacrifice,  as  is  shown 
by  his  leaving  Delia  to  accompany  Messalla  to  Asia,  and  constant 
to  his  mistresses  with  a  constancy  but  ill  deserved.  His  tender- 
ness towards  them  is  enhanced  by  a  refinement  and  delicacy 
which  are  rare  among  the  ancients.  Horace  and  the  rest  taunt 
the  cruel  fair  with  the  retribution  which  is  coming  with  the 
years.  If  Tibullus  refers  to  such  a  fate,  he  does  it  by  way  of 
warning  and  not  in  any  petty  spirit  of  triumph  or  revenge. 
Cruelly  though  he  may  have  been  treated  by  his  love,  he  does 
not  invoke  curses  upon  her  head.  He  goes  to  her  little  sister's 
grave,  himg  so  often  with  his  garlands  and  wet  with  his  tears, 
and  bemoans  his  fate  to  the  dumb  ashes  there.  Tibullus  has 
no  leanings  to  an  active  life:  his  ideal  is  a  quiet  retirement  in 


the  country  with  the  loved  one  at  his  side.  He  has  no  ambition 
and  not  even  the  poet's  yearning  for  immortality.  As  Tibullus 
loved  the  country  life  so  he  clung  to  its  faiths,  and  in  an  age  of 
crude  materialism  and  the  grossest  superstition,  he  was  religious 
in  the  old  Roman  way.  As  a  poet  he  reminds  us  of  Collins 
and  Longfellow.  His  clear,  finished  and  yet  unaffected  style 
made  him  a  great  favourite  with  his  countrymen  and  placed 
him,  in  the  judgment  of  Quintilian,  at  the  head  of  their  elegiac 
writers.  And  certainly  within  his  own  range  he  has  no  Roman 
rival.  For  natural  grace  and  tenderness,  for  exquisiteness  of 
feeling  and  expression,  he  stands  alone.  He  has  far  fewer  faults 
than  Propertius,  and  in  particular  he  rarely  overloads  his  lines 
with  Alexandrian  learning.  But,  for  all  that,  his  range  is 
limited;  and  in  power  and  compass  of  imagination,  in  vigour 
and  originality  of  conception,  in.  richness  and  variety  of  poetical 
treatment,  he  is  much  his  rival's  inferior.  The  same  differences 
are  perceptible  in  the  way  the  two  poets  handle  their  metre. 
Tibullus  is  smoother  and  more  musical,  but  liable  to  become 
monotonous;  Propertius,  with  occasional  harshnesses,  is  more 
vigorous  and  varied.  It  may  be  added  that  in  many  of  Tibul- 
lus's  poems  a  symmetrical  composition  can  be  traced,  although 
the  symmetry  must  never  be  forced  into  a  fixed  and  unelastic 
scheme. 

It  is  probable  that  we  have  lost  some  of  the  genuine  poems  of 
Tibullus.  On  the  other  hand,  much  has  come  down  to  us  under 
his  name  which  must  certainl)^  be  assigned  to  others.  Only  the 
first  and  second  books  can  claim  his  authorship.  The  first  book 
consists  of  poems  written  at  various  times  between  30  and  26. 
About  the  second  book  we  can  only  sa^^  that  in  all  Ukelihood  it 
was  published  before  the  poet's  death  in  19.  It  is  very  short, 
containing  only  428  verses,  and  apparently  incomplete.  In  both 
books  occur  poems  which  give  evidence  of  internal  disorder;  but 
scholars  cannot  agree  upon  the  remedied  to  be  applied. 

The  third  book,  which  contains  290  verses,  is  by  a  much  inferior 
hand.  The  writer  calls  himself  Lygdamus  and  the  fair  that  be 
sings  of  Neaera.  He  was  bom  in  the  same  year  as  Ovid,  but  there 
is  nothing  Ovidian  about  his  work.  He  has  little  poetical  power, 
and  his  style  is  meagre  and  jejune.  He  has  a  good  many  reminis- 
cences and  imitations  of  Tibullus  and  Propertius ;  and  they  are  not 
always  happy.  The  separation  of  the  fourth  book  from  the  third 
has  no  ancient  authonty.  It  dates  from  the  revival  of  letters, 
and  is  due  to  the  Italian  scholars  of  the  15th  century.  The  fourth 
book  consists  of  poems  of  very  different  ouality.  The  first  is  a 
composition  in  211  hexameters  on  the  achievements  of  Messalla, 
and  is  very  poor.  The  author  is  unknown;  but  he  was  certainly 
not  Tibullus.  The  poem  itself  was  written  in  31,  the  year  of 
Messalla's  consulship.  The  next  eleven  poems  rdate  to  the  loves 
of  Sulpicia  and  Cerinthus.  Sulpicia  was  a  Roman  lady  of  high 
station  and,  according  to  Haupt's  probable  conjecture,  the  daughter 
of  yaleria,  Messalla's  sister.  She  had  fallen  violently  in  love  with 
Cerinthus,  about  whom  we  know  nothing  but  what  the  poet  tells 
us,  and  he  soon  reciprocated  her  feelings.  The  Sulpicia  elej^ies 
divide  into  two  gjroups.  The  first  com'prises  iv.  2h6,  containing 
ninety-four  lines,  in  which  the  theme  of  the  attachment  is  worked 
up  into  five  graceful  poems.  The  second,  iv.  8-12  (to  which  7 
should  be  added),  consists  of  Sulpicia's  own  letters.  They  are 
very  short,  only  forty  lines  in  all ;  but  they  have  a  unique  interest 
as  being  the  only  love  poems  by  a  Roman  woman  that  have  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time.  Their  frank  and  passionate  ontpounngs 
remind  us  of  Catullus.  The  style  and  metrical  handling  betray 
a  novice  in  poetical  writing.  The  thirteenth  poem  (twenty-four 
lines)  claims  to  be  by  Tibullus ;  but  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  cento 
from  Tibullus  and  Propertius.  The  fourteenth  13  a  little  epigiam 
of  four  lines  with  nothing  to  determine  its  authorship.  Last  of 
all  comes  the  epigram  or  fragment  of  Domitius  Marsus  already 
referred  to.  To  sum  up:  the  third  and  fourth  books  appear  in 
the  oldest  tradition  as  a  single  book,  and  they  comprise  pieoes  by 
different  authors  in  different  styles,  none  of  which  can  be  assigned 
to  Tibullus  with  any  certainty.  The  natural  conclusion  is  that 
we  have  here  a  collection  of  scattered  compositions,  relating  to 
Mesealla  and  the  members  of  his  circle,  which  has  been  added  as 
an  appendix  to  the  genuine  relics  of  Tibullus.  When  this  "  Messalla 
collection"  was  made  cannot  be  exactly  determined;  but  it  was 
not  till  after  the  death  of  Tibullus,  19  B.C.,  and  probably  between 
15  and  2  B.C.  Besides  the  foregoing,  two  pieces  in  the  collection 
called  Priapea  (one  an  epigram  and  the  other  a  longer  piece  in 
iambics)  have  been  attributed  to  Tibullus;  but  there  is  little  external 
and  no  internal  evidence  of  his  authorship  (see  Hiller  in  Hermes, 
xviii.  343-349)- 

The  value  of  the  short  Vita  TihuUi,  found  at  the  end  of  the 
Ambrosian,  Vatican  and  inferior  MSS.,  has  been  much  discussed. 
There  is  little  in  it  that  we  could  not  at  once  infer  from  Tibullus 
himself  and  from  what  Horace  says  about  Albius,  though  it  is 
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possible  that  its  compiler  may  have  taken  some  of  his  statements 
from  Suetonius's  book  Z)«  p(?e/«.  It  is  as  follows :  **  Albius  Tibullus 
eaues  R.  (R.  being  the  customary  abbreviation  for  RomanuSt  the 
MSS.  have  the  corruption  revolts),  insignis  forma  cultuque  corporis 
observabilis,  ante  alios  Corvinum  Messalam  Oratorem  (MSS.  Of., 
i.e.  oratorem)  ingenue  (MSS.  iginem)  dilexit,  cuius  et  contubernalis 
Aquitanico  bello  militaribus  donis  donatus  est.  Hie  multonim 
iudido  prindpem  inter  elegiographos  optinet  locum.  EpistuLae 
quoque  eius,  quamciuam  breves,  omnino  utiles  sunt  (the  "  letters  "  are 
the  Sulpicia  elegies).  Obiit  adulescens,  ut  indicat  epigramma 
superscnptum  '*  {i.e.  the  one  ascribed  to  Domitius  Marsus.  These 
words  seem  to  be  a  later  addition  to  the  Life).  It  is  another  moot 
question  of  some  importance  whether  our  poet  should  be  identified 
with  the  Albius  of  Horace  (Od.  i.  33;  EpisL  i.  4),  as  is  done  bv  the 
Horatian  commentator  Porphyrio  (a.d.  200-250)  in  his  Scholia. 
Porphyrio's  view  has  been  most  recently  examined  by  Postgate 
{Selections  from  Tibullus,  ai)pendix  A).  If  it  is  rejected,  the  authority 
of  the  Life  is  considerably  impaired. 

Ovid,  Tristf  iv.  10,  53  seq.,  "  successor  fuit  hie  [TibullusJ  tibi, 
Galle,  Propertius  illi,  quartus  ab  his  serie  temporis  ipse  fui.  In 
the  preceding  couplet  he  had^  said,  "  Vergilium  vidi  tantum  nee 
amara  Tibullo  tempus  amicitiae  fata  dedere  meae."  Ovid,  who 
was  bom  in  43,  would  be  only  twenty-lour  at  TibuUus's  death  if  it 
occurred  in  19.  The  loss  of  Tibullus  s  landed  property  is  attested 
by  himself  (i.  i,  19  sea.),  "  Felicis  auondam,  nunc  pauperis  agri 
custodes  "  (cf.  41,  42).  Its  cause  is  only  an  inference,  tnough  a  very 
probable  one.  That  he  was  allowed  to  retain  a  portion  of  his 
estate  with  the  family  mansion  is  clear  from  ii.  4,  53.  Tibullus 
may  have  been  Messalla's  contubernalis  in  the  Aquitanian  War 
(Vtta  Tib.  and  Tib.  i.  7,  9  seq.,  a  ,poem  composed  for  Messalla's 
triumph),  and  may  have  received  militaria  dona  (Vita). 

Delia's  name  (from  fi^Xw)  is  a  translation  of  Plania.  As  regards 
her  station,  it  should  be  noticed  that  she  was  not  entitled  to  wear 
the  stola,  the  dress  of  Roman  matrons  (i.  6,  68).  Her  husband  is 
mentioned  as  absent  (i.  2.  67  seq.).  She  eludes  the  custodes  piaced 
over  her  fi.  2,  15  and  6,  7).  Tibullus's  suit  was  favoured  by  Delia's 
mother,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  very  affectionate  terms  (i.  6,  57  seq.), 
~     ~ '^  '  T\     ' 


For  Tibullus's  illness  at  Corcym,  see  i.  3,  i  sea.,  55  seq. 

elegy  was  written  during;  estrangement  idiscidium)f  and  the  sixth 


f he  fifth 
,  ^^  _  „  ,  .,  -         he  sixth 

after  the  return  of  the  husband  and  during  Delia's  double  infidelity. 

Ovid,  writing  at  the  time  of  Hbullus's  death  (Am.  iii.  9,  31),  says: 
"  Sic  Nemesis  longum,  sic  Delia,  nomen  habebunt,  altera  cura 
recens,  altera  primus  amor."  Nemesis  is  the  subject  of  book  ii. 
3,  4,  6.  The  mention  of  a  lena  (ii.  6)  settles  her  position.  The  con- 
nexion had  lasted  a  year  when  ii.  s  was  written  (see  ver.  109).  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  Martial  selects  Nemesis  as  the  source  of 
Tibullus's  reputation  (viii.  73,  7;  cf.  xiv.  193). 

Specimens  of  Tibullus  at  his  best  may  be  found  in  i.  i,  3,  8^^; 
5,  19-36;  9,  45-68;  ii.  6.  Quintilian  says  (Inst.  x.  i,  93),  "  Elegia 
quoque  C^raecos  pro'/ocamus,  cuius  mihi  tersus  atque  elegans  maxime 
videtur  auctor  Tibullus:  sunt  qui  Propertium  malint;  Ovidius 
utroque  lascivior,  sicut  aurior  Gallus." 

Charisius  (pp.  66  and  105)  quotes  part  of  a  hexameter  which  is 
not  found  in  the  extant  poems  of  Tibullus. 

Lygdamus  is  probably  the  real  name  of  the  author  of  the  first 
six  elegies  in  book  iii.,  but  little  further  is  known  about  him.  His 
elegies  and  the  other  poems  in  the  third  book  ("  third  "  and  *'  fourth" 
books)  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Ovid.  There  are  agreements 
between  lu.  5,  15-20,  and  three  passages  of  Ovid,  Ars.  am.  ii. 
669  seq.;  Tr.  iv.  10,  6:  "cum  ceddit  fato  consul  uterque  pari" 
(Lygdamus  and  Ovid  using  word  for  word  the^  same  expression 
for  the  year  of  their  birth,  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa) 
and  Am.  xi.  14,  23  seq.,  much  too  close  to  be  siccidental.  We  do 
not  know  when  they  were  added  to  the  genuine  poems  of  TibuUira. 

Most  scholars  since  Lachmann  have  condemned  the  "  Panegyric 
on  Messalla."  It  is  an  inflated  and  at  the  same  time  tasteless 
declamation,  entirely  devoid  of  poetical  merit.  The  language  is 
often  absurdly  exaggerated,  e.g.  190  seq.-  The  author  himself 
seems  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies  (i  seq.,  177  seq.). 
Like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  had  been  reduced  to  poverty 
by  the  loss  of  his  estates  (181  seq.).  If  we  could  set  the  question 
of  poetical  merit  aside,  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  identify 
him  with  Propertius  as  in  fact  is  done  by  N^metny  {op.  cited  below). 
The  date  is  fixed  by  121  seq.  Sulpicia  was  the  daughter  of  Servius 
Sulpicius  (iii.  i6«iv.  10,  4),  anci  she  seems  to  have  been  under 
the  tutelage  of  Messalla,  her  uncle  by  marriage  (Haupt,  Opuscula^ 
ill.  502  seq.). 

Some  scholars  attribute  iii.  8-12  =iv.  2-6  to  Tibullus  himself; 
but  the  style  is  different,  and  it  is  best  to  answer  the  question, 
as  B&hrens  does,  with  a  non  liquet. 

The  direct  ascription  of  iii.  I9  =  iv.  13  (verse  13,  "  nunc  licet  e 
caclo  mittatur  arnica  Tibullo")  to  Tibullus  probably  led  to  its 
inclusion  in  the  collection  and  later  on  to  the  addition  of  the 
third  book  to  the  two  genuine  ones.  For  the  evidence  against  the 
ascription,  see  Postgate,  Selections,  app.  C. 

Manuscripts. — ^The  two  best  MSS.  01  Tibullus  are  the  Ambrosianus 
(A),  of  date  about  1374,  and  the  Vaticanus  (V),  of  the  rsth  century. 
Besides  these  we  have  a  number  of  extracts  from  Tibullus  in 
FlcrUegium  Parisinum,  an  anthology  from  various  Latin  writers 
which  probably  goes  back  to  the  nth  century,  and  the  Excerpta 


frisingensia,  preserved  in  an  nth-century  MS.  now  at  Munich, 
unfortunately  very  few  in  number.  Also  excerpts  from  the  lost 
Fragmentum  cuiactanum,  made  by  Scaliger,  and  now  in  the  library  at 
Leiden.  It  only  contained  the  part  from  iii.  4,  6j  to  the  end.  The 
Codex  cuiacianust  a  late  MS.  containing  Catullus,  Tibullus  and 
Propertius,  is  still  extant. 

Editions. ^TibuWus  was  first  printed  with  Catullus,  Propertius, 
and  the  Sihae  of  Statins  by  Vindelinus  de  Spira  (Venice,  1472), 
and  separately  by  Florentius  de  Argentina,  probably  in  the  same 
year.  Amongst  other  editions  we  may  mention  those  by  Scaliger 
(with  Catullus  and  Propertius,  1577,  &c.),  Broukhusius  (1708), 
Vulpius  (1749)1  Heyne  (18 17,  4th  ed.  by  Wunderlich,  with  supple- 
ment by  Dissen,  1819),  Huschke  (1819),  Lachmann  (1829),  Dissen 
(1835).  Among  more  recent  texts  Bahrens  (1878,  the  first  of  the 
modern  critical  editions),  L.  MtUler  (1880,  with  a  useful  intro- 
duction), Hiller  (1885,  with  index  verborum),  Postgate  (1905). 
Of  the  commentaries  Heyne's,  Huschke's  and  Dissen's  are  still 
of  value.  The  most  recent  (with  Latin  notes)  is  N6methy's  (1905- 
1906).  The  greater  part  bf  the  poems  are  included  in  rostgate's 
Selections  (with  English  notes,  1903).  For  further  information  see 
the  accounts  in  Teuffel's  History  of  Roman  Literature  (translated 
by  Warr),  Schanz's  Geschichte  der  rdmischen  Litteratur,  and  Marx's 
article  s.v.  "  Albius,"  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Realencyclop&die.  A 
history  of  recent  contributions  is  given  in  A.  Cartault's  A  propos 
du  corpus  TibuUianum  (1906;  not  quite  complete);  see  also  his 
TibuUe  et  les  auteurs  du  Corpus  TibuUianum  (Paris,  190Q).  The 
following  translations  into  English  verse  are  known — by  Dart 
(London,  1720),  Grainger  (1739,  with  Latin  text  and  notes),  Cranstoun 
(1872).  An  Essay  towards  a  New  Edition  of  the  Elegies  of  Tibullus, 
with  a  Translation  and  Notes  (London,  1792),  contains  only  i.  i 
and  7,  2^48.  C.  A.  Elton's  Specimens  of  the  Classic  Poets  (London, 
1814;  xii.  141-171)  contains  1.  I;  ii.  4;  iii.  2--4;  6,  33  to  end; 
iv.  2,  3.  To  these  'should  probably  be  added  Tibullus,  with  other 
Translations  from  Ovid,  Horace,  &c.,  by  Richard  Whiffin  (London, 
1829).  Cranstoun's  is  the  only  complete  version  of  merit;  but  it 
is  far  inferior  to  the  translations  by  Elton.  Q.  P.  P.) 

TIBUR  (mod.  Tivoli,  q.v.),  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  18  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Rome  by  the  Via  Tiburtina  (see  Tiburtina,  Via). 
It  is  finely  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Anio  forms  its  cele- 
brated falls;  it  is  protected  on  the  E.,  N,,  and  N.W.  by  the  river 
and  it  commands  the  entrance  to  its  upper  course,  with  an  ezten* 
sive  view  over  the  Campagna  below.  The  modem  town  is  in 
part  built  upon  the  terraces  of  a  large  temple  of  Hercules  Victor, 
the  chief  deity  of  Tibur,  of  which  some  remains  exist:  many  small 
votive  objects  in  terra-cotta  were  found  in  the  gorge  of  the  Anio 
below  the  town  on  the  north-west  in  1898.  Below  it,  on  the  cliffs 
above  the  Anio,  is  a  large  building  round  a  colonnaded  court- 
yard in  opus  reticulatum  built  over  the  Via  Tiburtina  (which 
passes  imder  it  in  an  arched  passage),  generally  known  as  the 
viUa  of  Maecenas,  but  shown  by  the  discovery  of  inscriptions 
to  have  been  in  reality  the  meeting  place  of  the  Herculanei 
Augustales,  connected  probably  with  the  temple. 

In  an  ancient  hall  at  one  side  of  the  modem  cathedral  two 
memae  ponderariae — marble  tables  with  holes  in  them  for 
measuring  solids — erected  by  one  M.  Varenus  Diphilus,  a  freed- 
man,  a  magister  kerculaneus,  were  found  in  situ  in  1883,  and 
in  1902  two  vases  of  statues  erected  by  Diphilus,  as  inscriptions 
showed,  in  honour  of  his  patron,  and  a  bas-relief  of  a  bearded 
Hercules  entirely  draped  in  a  long  timic  with  a  lion's  skin  on 
his  shoulders. 

Remains  of  two  small  temples — one  circular,  with  Corinthian 
columns,  the  other  rectangular  with  Ionic  colunms — stand  at 
the  north-east  extremity  of  the  town,  above  the  waterfalls. 
They  are  traditionally,  but  without  foundation,  attributed 
to  Vesta  and  the  Sibyl  of  Tibur  (Varro  adds  Albunea,  the  water 
goddess  worshipped  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio  as  a  tenth  Sibyl 
to  the  nine  mentioned  by  the  Greek  writers. 

The  so-caUed  Tempio  della  Tosse,  an  octagonal  domed 
structure  just  below  the  town,  is  probably  a  tomb  of  the  4th 
century  a.d.  Two  Roman  bridges  and  several  tombs  were  found 
above  the  falls  in  1826. 

Tibur  was  a  favourite  place  of  resort  in  Roman  times,  and 
both  Augustus  and  Maecenas  had  villas  here,  and  possibly 
Horace  also.  It  is  certain  that  a  house  was  shown  as  being  his 
in  the  time  of  Suetonius;  and  this  has  been  identified  with  a 
villa  of  the  Augustan  period,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied, 
by  the  monastery  of  S.  Antonio.  In  his  poems  he  frequently 
mentions  Tibur  with  enthusiasm.  Catullus  and  Statins,  too, 
have  rendered  it  famous  by  their  poems.    The  abxmdance  of 
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water  from  aqueducts  and  springs  and  the  falls  of  the  Anio  were 
among  its  chief  attractions.  The  remains  of  villas  in  the  district 
are  numerous  and  important  (see  T.  Ashby  in  Papers  of  the 
BrUish  School  at  Rome,  iii.).  The  largest  is  that  of  Hadrian, 
situated  in  the  low  ground  about  2  m.  to  the  south-west  of  Tibur, 
and  occupying  an  area  of  some  1 60  acres.  The  remains  are  exten- 
sive and  well  preserved,  though  the  identifications  of  the  existing 
buildings  with  those  mentioned  by  Spartianus  who  records  that 
Hadrian  gave  to  them  the  names  of  various  well-known  edifices 
at  Athens  and  elsewhere,  cannot  in  most  cases  be  treated  as 
certain.  A  large  number  of  statues  have  been  found  in  the 
villa,  and  costly  foreign  marbles  and  fine  mosaic  pavements, 
some  of  the  last  being  preserved  in  sUu,  while  among  others 
may  be  named  the  mosaic  of  the  doves  in  the  Capitol  and  that 
of  the  masks  in  the  Vatican.  Of  the  fresco  and  stucco  decora- 
tions of  the  walls  and  ceilings,  less  is  naturally  preserved. 
Excavations  have  gone  on  since  the  i6th  century,  the  last 
having  been  carried  on  by  the  Italian  government  to  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  site  now  belongs:  but  little  has  been  done 
since  1884.^ 

The  ancient  Tibur  was  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by 
Tiburtus,  Corax  and  Catillus,  grandsons  of  Amphiaraus.  Though 
on  the  edge  of  the  Sabine  mountains,  it  was  a  member  of  the 
Latin  League.  There  are  remains  of  ancient  roads  and  out- 
lying forts  in  its  territory  dating  from  the  period  of  its  indepen- 
dence. It  allied  itself  with  the  Gauls  in  361  B.C.,  and  in  the 
war  which  followed  the  towns  of  Empulum  and  Saxula  were 
destroyed  (their  sites  are  unknown)  and  triumphs  over  Tibur 
were  celebrated  in  360  and  354  B.C.,  and  again  in  338,  when  its 
forces  were  defeated,  with  those  of  Praeneste.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, lose  its  independence,  but  became  an  ally  of  Rome,  as  is 
shown  by  an  inscription,  probably  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  in 
which  it  is  recorded  that  the  ambassadors  of  Tibur  successfxilly 
cleared  themselves  before  the  Roman  senate  of  a  suspicion  that 
they  were  acting  contrary  to  their  treaty  with  Rome.  It 
acquired  Roman  citizenship  in  90  B.C.,  though  some  of  its 
citizens  gained  the  franchise  previously.  Sjrphax,  king  of 
Numidia,  died  in  the  territory  of  Tibur  as  a  captive  in  201  B.C.; 
and  in  a.d.  273  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  was  assigned  a 
residence  here  by  Aurelian.  Its  prosperity  during  the  imperial 
period  was  mainly  due  to  the  favour  in  which  it  stood  as  a 
summer  resort.  During  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Narses,  Beli- 
sarius occupied  Tibur:  it  was  afterwards  treacherously  surren- 
dered to  Totila,  whose  troops  plundered  it,  but  who  rebuilt  it 
in  A.D.  547. 

See  H.  Dessau  in  Corp.  inscript.  latin,  xiv.  365  sqq.  and  reff. 
(Berlin,  1887) ;  Notitie  degli  scavi,  passim.  (T.  As.) 

TIBURTINA,  VIA,  an  andent  road  of  Italy,  leading  E.N.E. 
from  Rome  to  Tibur,  a  distance  of  about  18  m.  It  must 
have  come  into  existence,  as  a  track  at  any  rate,  during  the 
establishment  of  the  Latin  League.  Though  it  afterwards  be- 
came an  important  thoroughfare,  the  first  portion  of  it  always 
retained  its  original  name,  that  of  Via  Valeria  (see  Valeria, 
Via)  befng  applied  only  to  the  portion  of  the  road  beyond  Tibur. 
The  road  is  in  the  main  followed  by  a  modern  highroad.  There 
is,  however,  a  difficulty  about  the  last  portion  of  its  course 
from  the  Albulae  Aquae  (q.v.)  to  Tibur;  whereas,  according 
to  the  milestones  and  itineraries,  it  should  be  20  m.  from  Rome 
to  Tibur,  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  distance  more  than  18  m, 
along  any  probable  line. 

See  T.  Ashby  in  Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  iii.  84  sqq. 

(T.  As.) 

TICHBORNE  CLAIMANT,  THE.  Roger  Charies  Tichbome 
(1829-18 54),  whose  family  name  became  a  household  word  on 
account  of  an  attempt  made  by  an  imf)ostor  in  1868  to  personate 
him  and  obtain  his  heritage,  was  the  eldest  grandson  of  Sir 
Edward  Tichbome,  the  gth  baronet,  of  a  very  ancient  Hamp- 
shire family.  Sir  John  de  Tichbome,  sheriff  of  Southampton, 
was  created  a  baronet  by  James  I.  in  1621,  and  from  him  his 

1  See  H.  Winnefeld.  Die  Villa  des  Hadrian  (Berlin,  1895).  Jahrbuch 
des  k.  d.  arch.  Tnstituts,  Ergfinzungsheft  III.:  R.  Lanciani,  La  VUla 
Adriana  (Rome,  1906). 


descendants  inherited  great  wealth  and  the  position  of  one  of 
the  leading  Roman  Catholic  families  in  the  south  of  England. 
Roger  Charles,  born  at  Paris  on  the  5th  of  January  1829,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  James  Francis  Doughty-Tichborne  (who  subse- 
quently became  loth  baronet  and  died  in  1862)  by  Henriette 
Felicit6,  natural  daughter  of  Henry  Seymoiir  of  Knoyle,  in 
Wiltshire.  This  lady,  who  hated  England,  was  intent  upon 
bringing  up  her  son  as  a  Frenchman;  the  result  was  that  he  got 
hardly  any  education  until  he  went  in  1846  to  Stonyhurst, 
whence  he  proceeded  in  1849  to  Dublin  and  joined  the  6th 
Dragoon  Guards.  His  eccentricity  and  his  French  accent  made 
him  a  butt  in  his  regiment,  and,  being  disappointed  of  war 
service,  he  sold  out  in  1852,  and  in  the  following  year  proceeded 
on  a  trip  to  South  America.  He  sailed  in  March  1853  from  Havre 
for  Valparaiso,  whence  he  crossed  the  Andes,  reaching  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1854.  In  April  of  that  year  he  sailed  from  Rio  in 
the  "  Bella  ''  and  was  lost  at  sea,  the  vessel  foundering  with  all 
hands.  His  insurance  was  paid  and  his  will  proved  in  July 
1855.  The  baronetcy  and  estates  passed  in  1862  to  Roger's 
younger  brother,  Sir  Alfred  Joseph  Doughty-Tichbome,  who 
died  in  1866.  The  only  person  unconvinced  of  Roger's  death 
was  his  mother  the  dowager  Lady  Tichbome,  from  whom  every 
tramp-sailor  found  a  welcome  at  Tichbome  Park.  She  adver- 
tised largely  and  injudiciously  for  the  wanderer,  and  in  Novem- 
ber 1865  she  leamt,  through  an  agency  in  Sydney,  that  a  man 
'^  answering  to  the  description  of  her  son  "  had  been  found  in 
the  guise  of  a  small  butcher  at  Wagga  Wagga,  in  Queensland. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  supposed  Sir  Roger  did  not  correspond 
at  all  to  the  lost  heir,  who  was  slim,  with  sharp  features  and 
straight  black  hair,  whereas  the  claimant  was  enormously  fat, 
with  wavy,  light-brown  hair.  His  first  letter  to  Lady  Tichbome 
was  not  only  ignorant  and  illiterate,  but  appealed  to  circum- 
stances (notably  a  birth-mark  and  an  incident  at  Brighton)  of 
which  she  admitted  that  she  had  no  recollection.  But  so 
great  was  her  infatuation  with  her  fixed  idea,  that  she  soon 
overcame  the  first  qualms  of  distmst  and  advanced  money 
for  the  claimant  to  return  .to  Europe.  Like  aU  pretenders,  this 
one  was  impelled  by  his  entourage,  who  regarded  him  in  the 
light  of  an  investment.  He  himself  was  reluctant  to  move, 
but  the  credulity  of  persons  under  the  influence  of  a  romantic 
story  soon  came  to  his  aid.  Thus  an  old  friend  of  Sir  James 
Tichbome's  at  Sydney,  though  puzzled  by  the  claimant's 
answers,  was  convinced  by  a  resemblance  to  his  supposed  father. 
At  Sydney,  too,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bogle,  a  negro 
servant  of  a  former  baronet.  Bogle  sailed  with  him  from 
Sydney  in  the  summer  of  1866,  and  coached  him  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  r61e  which  he  was  preparing  to  play.  On  reaching 
London  on  Christmas  Day  1866  the  claimant  paid  a  flying  visit 
to  Tichbome  House,  near  Alresford,  where  he  was  soon  to  obtain 
two  important  allies  in  the  old  family  solicitor,  Edward  Hopkins, 
and  a  Winchester  antiquary,  Francis  J.  Baigent,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  Tichbome  family  history.  He 
next  went  over  to  Paris,  where  in  an  hotel  bedroom  on  a  dark 
January  aftemoon  he  was  promptly  "  recognized "  by  Lady 
Tichbome.  This  "  recognition  "  naturally  made  an  enormous 
impression  upon  the  English  public,  who  were  unaware  that 
Lady  Tichbome  was  a  monomaniac.  That  such  a  term  is  no 
exaggeration  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  she  at  once  acquiesced 
in  her  supposed  son's  absolute  ignorance  of  French.  She 
allowed  the  claimant  £1000  a  year,  accepted  his  wife,  a  poor 
illiterate  girl,  whom  he  had  married  in  Queensland, and  handed 
over  to  him  the  diaries  and  letters  written  by  Roger  Tichbome 
from  South  America.  From  these  documents  the  claimant 
now  carefully  studied  his  part;  he  leamt  much,  too,  from  Baigent 
and  from  two  carabiniers  of  Roger's  old  regiment,  whoni  he  took 
into  his  service.  The  villagers  in  Hampshire,  a  number  of  the 
county  families,  and  several  of  Tichbome's  fellow  oflBcers  in 
the  6th  Dragoons,  became  eager  victims  of  the  delusion.  The 
members  of  the  Tichbome  family  in  England,  however,  were 
unanimous  in  declaring  the  claimant  to  be  an  impostor,  and  they 
were  soon  put  upon  the  track  of  discoveries  which  revealed  that 
Tom  Castro,  as  the  claimant  had  been  called  in  Australia,  was 
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identical  with  Arthur  Orton  (1834-1898),  the  son  of  a  Wapping 
butcher,  who  had  deserted  a  sailing  vessel  at  Valparaiso  in 
1850,  and  had  received  much  kindness  at  Melipilla  in  Chile 
from  a  family  named  Castro,  whose  name  he  had  subse- 
quently elected  to  bear  during  his  sojourn  in  Australia.  It 
was  shown  that  the  claimant^  on  arriving  in  England  from 
Sydney  in  1866,  had  first  of  all  directed  his  steps  to  Wapping 
and  inquired  about  the  surviving  members  of  his  family.  It 
was  discovered,  too,  that  Roger  Tichbome  was  never  at  Meli- 
pilla, an  assertion  to  which  the  claimant,  transferring  his  own 
adventures  in  South  America  to  the  account  of  the  man  whom 
he  impersonated,  had  committed  himself  in  an  affidavit.  These 
discoveries  and  the  deaths  of  Lady  Tichbome  and  Hopkins 
were  so  discouraging  that  the  "  claimant  "  would  gladly  have 
"  retired  "  from  the  baronetage;  but  the  pressure  of  his  creditors, 
to  whom  he  owed  vast  s\ims,  was  importunate.  A  number  of 
"  Tichbome  bonds  "  to  defray  the  expenses  of  Ktigation  were 
taken  up  by  the  dupes  of  the  imposture,  and  an  ejectment  action 
against  the  trustees  of  the  Tichbome  estates  (to  which  the  heir 
was  the  12th  baronet,  Sir  Henry  Alfred  Joseph  Doughty- 
Tichborae,  then  two  years  old)  finally  came  before  Chief 
Justice  Bovill  and  a  special  jury  at  the  court  of  common  pleas 
on  the  nth  of  May  1871.  During  a  trial  that  lasted  over  one 
hundred  days  the  claimant  exhibited  an  ignorance,  a  cunning 
and  a  bulldog  tenacity  in  brazening  out  the  discrepancies  and 
absurdities  of  his  depositions,  which  have  probably  never  been 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  crime.  Over  one  hundred  persons 
swore  to  the  claimant's  identity,  the  majority  of  them — and  they 
were  drawn  from  every  class — being  evidently  sincere  in  their 
belief  in  his  cause.  It  was  not  untu  Sir  John  Coleridge,  in  a 
speech  of  unparalleled  length,  laid  bare  the  whole  conspiracy 
from  Its  inception,  that  the  result  ceased  to  be  doubtful.  The 
evidence  of  the  Tichbornes  finally  convinced  the  jury,  who 
declared  that  they  wanted  no  further  evidence,  and  on  the  5th 
of  March  1872  Serjeant  BaUantine,  who  led  for  the  claimant, 
elected  to  be  non-suited.  Orton  was  immediately  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  perjury  and  was  brought  to  trial  at  bar  before  Chief 
Justice  Cockbura  in  1873.  The  defendant  showed  his  old  quali- 
ties of  impudence  and  endurance,  but  the  indiscretion  of  his 
counsel,  Edward  Kenealy,  the  testimony  of  his  former  sweet- 
heart, and  Kenealy's  refusal  to  put  the  Orton  sisters  in  the  box, 
proved  conclusive  to  the  jury,  who,  on  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eighth  day  of  the  trial,  after  half-an-hour's  deliberation 
found  that  the  claimant  was  Arthur  Orton.  Found  guilty  of 
perjury  on  two  counts,  he  was  sentenced  on  the  28th  of  February 
1874  to  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude.  The  cost  of  the  two 
trials  was  estimated  at  something  not  far  short  of  £200,000, 
and  of  this  the  Tichbome  estates  were  miilcted  of  fully  £90,000. 
The  claimant's  better-class  supporters  had  deserted  him  before 
the  second  trial,  but  the  people  who  had  subscribed  for  his 
defence  were  stanch,  while  the  populace  were  convinced  that 
he  was  a  persecuted  man,  and  that  the  Jesuits  were  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep-laid  plot  for  keeping  him  out  of  his  own. 
There  were  symptoms  of  a  riot  in  London  in  April  1875,  when 
parliament  unanimously  rejected  a  motion  (by  Kenealy)  for 
referring  the  Tichbome  case  to  a  royal  commission,  and  the 
military  had  to  be  held  in  readiness.  But  the  agitation 
subsided,  and  when  Orton  emerged  from  gaol  in  1884  the  fickle 
public  took  no  interest  in  him.  The  sensation  of  ten  years 
earlier  could  not  be  galvanized  into  fresh  life  either  by  his 
lectures  or  his  alternate  confessions  of  imposture  and  reitera- 
tions of  innocence,  and  Orton  sank  into  poverty  and  oblivion, 
dying  in  obscure  lodgings  in  Marylebone  on  the  2nd  of 
April  1898.  (T.  Se.) 

TICINO  (Ger.  TessiUy  anc.  Ticinus),  a  river  of  Switzerland 
and  north  Italy,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Ticino  {q.v.) ,  and  gave  it  in  classical  times  to  the  town  of  Ticinum 
(Pavia).  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Gries  Pass  to  the  west  of 
Airolo;  from  Airolo  to  the  Lago  Maggiore  its  valley  bears  the 
name  of  Val  Leventina,  and  is  followed  as  far  as  Bellipzona 
by  the  St  Gotthard  road  and  railway.  It  flows  through  Lago 
Maggiore,  leaving  it  at  its  south  end  atSesto  Calende,  and  thence 


flows  S.S.E.  into  the  Po,  which  it  joins  a  little  way  south  of 
Pavia. 

TICINO  (Fr.  and  Ger,  Tessin),  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  the 
only  one  situated  almost  wholly  on  the  southem  slope  of  the  Alps 
and  inhabited  by  a  population  of  which  the  majority  is  Italian- 
speaking.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Ticino  river,  the  whole 
upper  course  of  which  (the  Val  Leventina,  with  its  side  ^en  of 
Val  Blenio,  the  so-called  Riviera,  extending  from  Biasca  to  near 
BelUnzona,  and  the  bit  beyond  Bellinzona),  till  it  swells  into  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  is  within  the  canton.  Not  far  from  the  head 
of  the  Lago  Maggiore  the  lake  is  increased  by  the  Maggia  tor- 
rent which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  torrents  descending 
from  the  mountain  glens  known  as  the  valleys  of  Locarno, 
save  the  Val  Verzasca,  the  stream  from  which  falls  into  the 
lake  without  joining  the  Maggia.  The  third  portion  of  the 
canton  is  that  called  Monte  Cenere,  including  the  hilly  region 
between  Bellinzona  on  the  Ticino  and  Lugano,  together  with 
most  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  stretching  on  the  south  as 
far  as  Mendrisio,  not  fdr  from  Como.  These  three  districts 
were  all  formerly  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  till  conquered  by 
the  Swiss,  and  in  1803  were  joined  together  to  form  a  Swiss 
canton  of  the  most  artificial  kind  (Campione,  opposite  Lugano, 
is  still  an  Italian  ''  enclave  ").  Its  total  area  is  io8i-i  sq.  m., 
of  which  72 1 '9  sq.  m.  are  reckoned  as  "productive"  (forests 
covering  267-2  sq.  m.  and  vineyards  19-9  sq.  m.),  while  of  the 
rest  part  is  taken  up  by  the  Lake  of  Lugano  (the  Swiss  share  of 
which  is  7i  sq.  m.),  and  those  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  (Swiss  share 
i6i  sq.  m.),  and  by  13}  sq.  m.  of  glaciers.  In  point  of  size  the 
canton  is  surpassed  by  only  four  other  cantons  (Bern,  the  Orisons, 
the  Valais,  and  Vaud),  while  only  Vaud  can  boast  of  a  larger 
vine-growing  district.  The  highest  points  in  the  canton  are 
'  two  of  the  loftiest  simunits  of  the  two  halves  of  the  Lepontine 
Alps — the  Basodino  (10,749  ^t.)  and  the  Rheinwaldhom  or 
Piz  Valrhein  (11,149  ^^)  ^  ^^  Adula  Alps.  Save  the  Ticino 
valley  between  Biasca,  Bellinzona  and  Locarno,  and  the  en- 
virons of  Lugano,  the  canton  is  principally  composed  of  hills 
and  mountains,  and  is  therefore  poor  from  the  material  point 
of  view,  though  rich  in  fine  scenery. 

The  canton  is  traversed  from  end  to  end,  from  Airolo  at  the  southern 
mouth  of  the  St  Gotthard  tunnel  to  beyond  Mendrisio  (about  74  m.), 
by  the  main  line  of  the  St  Gotthard  railway,  many  of  the  marvellous 
engineering  triumphs  of  which  occur  between  Airolo  and  Biasca. 
From  Belhnzona  there  is  a  short  branch  railway  to  Locarno  (14  m.), 
whence  another  runs  up  to  Bignasco  (17}  m.)i  while  from  Lugano 
there  is  a  mountain  line  up  the  Monte  S.  Salvatore  (3004  ft.),  and 
from  Capolago  another  similar  line  up  the  Monte  Generoso  (5591  ft., 
that  summit  being  just  on  the  political  frontier).  Till  1850  the  can- 
ton was  legally  included  in  the  Italian  dioceses  of  Milan  (the  portion 
north  of  Bellinzona,  the  Val  Leventina  and  the  Val  Blenio  therefore 
still  using  the  ancient  "  Ambrosian  Liturgy  ")  and  of  Como  (the 
rest  of  the  canton).  In  that  year  the  Swiss  Confederation  abolished 
this  foreign  jurisdiction,  but  practically  the  two  bishops  xianled 
had  charge  of  these  districts  till  in  1888  the  purely  Swiss  diocese 
of  Lugano  was  set  up,  being  now  joined  to  that  of  Basel,  and  governed 
by  an  administrator  apostolic.  In  1900  the  population  of  the  canton 
was  138,638,  of  whom  134,774  were  Italian-speaking,  3180  German- 
speaking  and  403  French-speaking,  while  135,828  were  Romanists, 
2209  Protestants  and  18  Jews.  Of  the  German-speaking  inhabi- 
tants 260  belonged  to  the  hamlet  of  Bosco  or  Gurin,  situated 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  side  glens  of  the  Val  Maggia,  and 
colonized  before  1253  from  the  neighbouring  Tosa  or  Pommat  valley 
(now  politically  Italian),  which  is  inhabited  by  German-speaking 
emigrants  from  the  canton  of  the  Vakiis.  In  1900  there  were  in 
the  canton  75,731  women  to  62,907  men,  the  men  being  in  the  habit 
of  emigrating  in  search  of  work.  Up  to  188 1  Bellinzona,  Locarno 
and  Lugano  were  alternately  the  political  capital,  each  for  six  years, 
but  since  1881  Bellinzona  is  the  permanent  capital.  Yet  it  is  but 
the  second  town  in  size,  being  surpassed  by  Lugano  (a.».),  while 
after  it  come  Locarao  (g.».)  and  Mendrisio  (3338  inhabitants). 
Being  practically  Italian,  though  now  ''  Italian  Switzerland,"  the 
canton  has  produced  many  sculptors,  painters  and  architects.  But 
its  industrial  development  is  backward,  though  the  opening  of  the 
St  Gotthard  railway  has  attracted  many  foreign  traveller.  Yet 
the  male  population  largely  migrate  in  search  of  work  and  wages 
as  coffee-house  keepers  (such  as  Delmonico,  of  New  York),  waiters 
in  caf6s,  masons,  plasterers,  labourers,  navvies,  &c.  Fruit,  chestnuts 
and  wine  are  among  the  principal  exports.  The  canton  is  divided 
into  8  administrative  districts,  which  comprise  265  communes. 
The  cantonal  constitution  is  still  that  of  1830,  which,  however,  has 
been  almost  mended  out  of  sight  owing  to  the  political  struggles 
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that  have  raged  in  the  canton.  The  legislature  {Gran  constglio) 
is  composed  of  members  elected  (since  1880)  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  every  1200  (or  fraction  over  600)  of  the  Swiss  inhabitants, 
and  holding  of&ce  for  four  years.  The  executive  (Constglio  dt  stato) 
is  (since  1892)  elected  directly  by  the  people,  is  composed  (since 
1875)  of  five  members,  and  holds  office  for  four  years.  Since  1883 
5000  citizens  have  the  right  (facultative  referendum)  of  claiming  a 
popular  vote  as  to  bills  passed  by  the  legislature,  while  (since  1892) 
5000  citizens  have  the  right  of  *  initiative  '*  in  legislative  matters, 
though  7000  signatures  are  required  in  case  of  a  proposal  to  revise 
the  cantonal  constitution.  In  1891  the  system  01  proportional 
representation  was  introduced  for  elections  to  the  cantonal  legis- 
lature and  the  communal  assemblies.  In  1904  a  very  complicated 
system  of  proportional  representation  was  adopted  bv  a  narrow 
majority  01  the  people  ot  Ticino.  In  elections  to  the  cantonal 
legislature  all  fractions  below  that  required  to  secure  a  member  in 
the  entire  canton  are  added  together  and  then  divided  by  the 
number  of  the  non-elected  candidates,  plus  one,  the  persons  thus 
selected  being,  as  far  as  possible,  assigned  to  the  constituencies  in 
which  thev  Imve  obtained  most  votes  (the  point  remains  obscure). 
In  1904  also  the  "  limited  vote  "  was  adopted  as  to  the  election  of 
members  of  the  executive,  no  one  being  allowed  to  vote  for  more 
than  four  out  of  the  five  members.  In  18^,  by  a  strange  anomaly 
only  to  be  explained  by  the  previous  political  history  of  the  canton, 
non-resident  citizens  were  given  a  vote  in  all  cantonal  and  communal 
matters,  though  residence  is  strictly  required  for  all  voters  in  Federal 
matters.  The  two  members  of  the  federal  Sianderath  and  the  seven 
members  of  the  Federal  Naiionalrath  are  elected  by  a  popular  vote. 

The  canton  is  made  up  of  all  the  permanent  conquests  (with 
one  or  two  trifling  exceptions)  made  by  different  members  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  south  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps. 
From  an  historical  point  of  view  Italian  Switzerland  falls  into 
three  groups:  (i)  the  Val  Leventina  conquered  by  Uri  in 
1440  (previously  held  from  1403  to  1422);  (2)  Bellinzona  (pre- 
viously held  from  1419  to  1422) ;  the  Riviera  and  the  Val  Blenio, 
all  won  in  1500  from  the  duke  of  Milan  by  men  from  Uri,  Schwyz 
and  Nidwalden,  and  confirmed  by  Louis  XII.  of  France  in  1503; 
(3)  Locarno,  Val  Maggia,  Lugano  and  Mendrisio,  seized  in 
1 51 2  by  the  Confederates  when  fighting  for  the  Holy  League 
against  France,  ruled  by  the  twelve  members  then  in  the  league, 
and  confirmed  by  Francis  I.  in  the  treaty  of  15 16.  These  dis- 
tricts' were  governed  by  bailiffs  holding  office  two  years  and 
purchasing  it  from  the  members  of  the  League;  each  member  of 
group  3  sent  annually  an  envoy,  who  conjointly  constituted  the 
supreme  appeal  in  all  matters.  This  government  was  very 
harsh  and  is  one  of  the  darkest  pages  in  Swiss  history.  Yet 
only  one  open  revolt  is  recorded — that  of  the  Val  Leventina 
against  Uri  in  1755.  In  1798  the  people  were  distracted  by  the 
Swiss  and  "  Cisalpine  republic  "  parties,  but  sided  with  the 
Swiss.  On  being  freed  from  their  hated  masters,  they  were 
formed  into  two  cantons  of  the  Helvetic  republic — Bellinzona 
(=1  and  2  above)  and  Lugano  (  =  3).  In  1803  all  these  dis- 
tricts were  formed  into  one  canton — Ticino — which  became 
a  full  member  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  From  1810  to  1813 
it  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Napoleon.  The  carriage  road 
over  the  St  Gotthard  (i 820-1 830)  was  made  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  1 8 14.  But  many  of  the  old  troubles  reappeared,  and  were 
only  done  away  with  by  the  constitution  of  the  23rd  of  June 
1830.  In  1848,  on  religious  grounds  and  owing  to  fears  as  to 
customs  duties,  the  canton  voted  in  the  minority  against  the 
Federal  constitution  of  that  year;  but  in  1874,  though  the  people 
voted  against  the  revised  constitution,  the  legislature  adopted 
it,  and  the  canton  was  counted  as  one  of  the  majority.  Since 
1830  the  local  history  of  the  canton  has  been  very  disturbed 
owing  to  the  fact  that,  though  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  state 
religion,  and  all  the  population  are  Roman  Catholic  (the  few 
Protestants  having  been  expelled  from  Locarno  in  1555),  they 
are  divided  between  the  Radical  and  Ultramontane  parties. 
Since  1876  the  intervention  of  Federal  troops  (already  known 
in  1870)  has  been  frequent  in  consequence  of  conflicts  of  the 
local  authorities  inter  se,  or  against  the  Federal  Assembly. 

The  political  troubles  of  Ticino  were  increased  in  1888  by  the 
foundation  of  the  see  of  Lugano,  considered  by  the  Radicals 
as  likely  to  advance  Clericalism,  though  it  freed  Switzerland 
from  foreign  ecclesiastical  rule.  Hence  in  September  1890  the 
Radicals  carried  out  a  bloody  revolution,  which  necessitated 
Federal  intervention,  but  at  a  state  trial  at  Zurich  in  July 
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1891  the  leaders  were  acquitted.  Political  passions  still  run 
high  in  the  canton,  as  the  Radicals  and  Conservatives  are 
nearly  balanced  in  point  of  numbers. 

Authorities  — A.  Baragiola,  //  Canto  popolare  a  Bosco  0  Gurin 
(Cividale,  1891);  A.  Baroffio,  Dei  Paesi  e  deUe  terre  costituenti  il 
cantone  del  Ticino  fino  all*  anno  17 qH  (Lugano,  1879) ;  Bollettino 
delta  Svizzera  Italiana,  published  by  the  Cant.  Hist.  Soc.  (Bellinzona, 
from  1879) ;  S.  Borrani,  II  Ticino  skcro  (Lugano,  1896) ,  S.  Franscini, 
Der  Kanton  Tessin  (St  Gall  and  Bern,  1835);  H.  Gubier,  GeschichU 
d.  Kant.  Tessin,  1830-1841  (Zurich,  1906) ;  L.  Lavizzari,  Escursioni 
net  cantone  Ticino  (Lugano,  1863) ;  Th.  von  Liebenau,  La  Battaglia 
di  Arbedo  (Bellinzona,  1886);  F.  Meyer,  Die  evan^lische  Gemeinde 
in  Locarno  (2  vols.,  ZOrich,  1836);  E.  Motta,  Dei  Persanaggi  celebri 
che  varcarono  il  GoUardo  nei  tempi  antichi  e  modemi  (Bellinzona, 
1884};  J.  R.  Rahn,  Die  mitulalt.  Kunstdenkmdler  d.  Kant.  Tessin 
(Zurich,  1893);  '*  Rechtsquellen  d.  Kant.  Tessin,"  in  the  Zeitschrift 
f.  schweiz,  Recht,  vols.  33-36,  40-42,  44  and  47;  L.  Regolatti, 
Le  Costituzioni  del  Ticino,  1803-1003  (Lugano,  1903) ;  G.  Respini, 
Storia  poliiica  del  cantone  Ticino  (Locarno,  1904);  M.  Wanner, 
Gesckicnte  des  Baues  d.  Gotthardbahn  (Lucerne,  1885). 

(W.  A.  B.  C.) 

TICINUM  (mod.  Pavia^  q.v.)^  an  ancient  city  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padana,  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name 
(mod.  Ticino)  a  little  way  above  its  confluence  with  the  Padus 
(Po).  It  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Laevl 
and  Marici,  two  Ligurian  tribes,  while  Ptolemy  attributes 
it  to  the  Insubres.  Its  importance  in  Roman  times  was  due  to 
the  extension  of  the  Via  Aemilia  from  Ariminum  to  the  Padus 
(187  B.C.),  which  it  crossed  at  Placentia  and  there  forked,  one 
branch  going  to  Mediolanum  and  the  other  to  Tidnum,  and 
thence  to  Laumellum  where  it  divided  once  more — one  branch 
going  to  Vercellae  (and  thence  to  Eporedia  and  Augusta 
Praetoria)  and  the  other  to  Valentia  (and  thence  to  Augusta 
Taurinorum  or  to  Pollentia).  The  branch  to  Eporedia  must 
have  been  constructed  before  100  B.C.  Ticinum  is  not  in- 
frequently mentioned  by  classical  writers.  It  was  a  mimicipium, 
and  from  an  inscription  we  know  that  a  triumphal  arch  was 
erected  in  honour  of  Augustus  and  his  family,  but  we  learn  little 
of  it  except  that  in  the  4th  century  a.d.  there  was  a  manufacture 
of  bows  there.  It  was  pillaged  by  Attila  in  ad.  452  and  by 
Odoacer  in  476,  but  rose  to  importance  as  a  military  centre  in 
the  Gothic  period.  At  Derlona  and  here  the  grain  stores  of 
Liguria  were  placed,  and  Theodoric  constructed  a  palace,  baths 
and  amphitheatre  and  new  town  walls;  while  an  inscription  of 
Athalaric  relating  to  repairs  of  seats  in  the  amphitheatre  is 
preserved  (a.d.  528-529).  From  this  point,  too,  navigation  on 
the  Padus  seems  to  have  begun.  Narses  recovered  it  for  the 
Eastern  Empire,  but  after  a  long  siege,  the  garrison  had  to 
surrender  to  the  Lombards  in  572.  The  name  Papia,  from 
which  the  modem  name  Pavia  comes,  does  not  appear  until 
Lombard  times,  when  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Lombard  king- 
dom, and  as  such  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  Italy.  Cornelius 
Nepos,  the  biographer,  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ticinum. 
Of  Roman  remains  little  is  preserved — there  is,  for  example, 
no  sufficient  proof  that  the  cathedral  rests  upon  an  ancient 
temple  of  Cybele — ^though  the  regular  ground  plan  of  the 
central  portion,  a  square  of  some  11 50  yds.,  betrays  its  Roman 
origin,  and  it  may  have  sprung  from  a  military  camp.  This  is 
not  unnatural,  for  Pavia  was  never  totally  destroyed;  even  the 
fire  of  1004  can  only  have  damaged  parts  of  the  city,  and  the 
plan  of  Pavia  remained  as  it  was.  Its  gates  were  possibly  pre- 
served until  early  in  the  19th  century.  The  picturesque  covered 
bridge  which  joins  Pavia  to  the  suburb  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  was  preceded  by  a  Roman  bridge,  of  which  only  one  pillar, 
in  blocks  of  granite  from  the  Baveno  quarries,  exists  imder  the 
central  arch  of  the  medieval  bridge,  the  rest  having  no  doubt 
served  as  material  for  the  latter.  The  medieval  bridge  dates 
from  1351-1354- 

See  A.  Taramelli  in  Notizie  degli  scavi  (1894),  73  sqq.  and  reff. 

(T.  As.) 

TICKELL,  THOMAS  (1686-1740),  English  poet  and  man  of 
letters,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Bridekirk  near 
Carlisle  in  1686.  After  a  good  preliminary  education  he  went 
(1701)  to  (Jueen^s  College,  Oxford,  taking  his  M.A.  degree  in 
1709.    He  became  fellow  of  his  college  in  the  next  year,  and  in 
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1711  university  reader  or  professor  of  poetry.  He  did  not  take 
orders,  but  by  a  dispensation  from  the  Crown  was  allowed  to 
retain  his  fellowship  until  his  marriage  in  1 7  26.  Tickell's  success 
in  hterature,  as  in  life,  was  mainly  due  to  the  friendship  of 
Addison,  who  procured  for  him  (17 17)  an  under-secretaryship 
of  state,  to  the  chagrin  of  Richard  Steele,  who  thenceforth  bore 
Tickell  no  goodwill.  During  the  peace  negotiations  with  France 
Tickell  published  in  1713  the  Prospect  of  Peace.  In  1715  he 
brought  out  a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  contem- 
poraneously with  Pope's  version.  Addison's  reported  descrip- 
tion of  Tickell's  version  as  the  "  best  that  ever  was  in  any 
language  "  roused  the  anger  of  Pope,  who  assumed  that  Addison 
himself  was  the  author,^  or  had  at  any  rate  the  principal  share 
in  the  work.  Addison  gave  Tickell  instructions  to  collect  his 
works,  which  were  printed  in  1721  under  Tickell's  editorship. 
In  1724  Tickell  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  lords  justices  of 
Ireland — a  post  which  he  retained  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Bath  on  the  23rd  of  April  1740. 

Kensington  Gardens  (1722),  his  longest  poem,  is  inflated  and 
pedantic.  It  has  been  said  that  Tickell's  poetic  powers  were 
awakened  and  sustained  by  bis  admiration  for  the  person  and 
genius  of  Addison,  and  undoubtedly  his  best  work  is  the  sincere 
and  dignified  elegy  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  on  Addison's 
death.  His  ballad  of  Colin  and  Mary  was  long  the  most 
popular  of  his  poems.  Tickell  contributed  to  the  Spectator  and 
the  Guardian. 

See  "  T.  Tickell "  in  Johnson* s  Lioes  of  the  Poets;  the  Spectator; 
Ward's  English  Poets.  His  Works  were  printed  in  1749  and  are 
included  in  Chalmers's  and  other  edidons  of  the  English  Poets. 

TICKET  (O.  Fr.  estiguet,  also  esttqueUey  mod.  HiqueUe,  from 
Ger.  sleeken,  to  stick  up),  by  origin  a  small  bill  stuck  up  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  notice  or  information,  hence  a  small  printed 
or  written  card  or  slip,  containing  a  notice,  order  or  the  like, 
and  more  particularly  such  an  one  as  embodies  the  terms  under 
which  the  party  issuing  the  ticket  grants  some  right,  privilege 
or  licence  to  the  party  to  whom  it  is  issued;  where  there  has 
been  valuable  consideration  for  such  given  by  the  holder  the 
ticket  is  the  method  by  which  the  parties  enter  into  a  con- 
tract. The  most  familiar  of  this  last  class  of  tickets  is  the 
passenger's  ticket  issued  by  railway  companies,  tramways 
or  "  common  carriers  "  in  general.  The  ticket  docs  not  usually 
contain  the  whole  terms  of  the  contract,  but  refers  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  issued,  to  which  the  holder  is^  consi- 
dered subject  if  sufficient  notice  of  them  is  given.  A  ticket 
of  admission  issued  for  a  theatre,  or  place  of  entertainment, 
constitutes  a  licence  to  the  holder  to  occupy  and  use  a  seat, 
whether  particularized  or  not,  and  such  parts  of  the  building 
as  may  be  open  to  him.  Such  a  licence  can  be  revoked  by  the 
issuer,  and  the  holder  may  be  ejected  as  a  trespasser,  subject  to 
his  right  to  bring  an  action  for  damages. 

TICKET-OF-LEAVE,  a  term  first  invented  for  the  "  emanci- 
pists "  in  the  days  of  Australian  transportation  (see  Deporta- 
tion) ;  in  the  English  penal  system,  a  document  or  "  pass  " 
handed  to  a  convict  who  has  completed  the  second  stage  of  his 
sentence  and  is  about  to  enter  the  third  and  last,  that  of  con- 
ditional liberation  or  semi-freedom,  in  which  he  goes  at  large  to 
earn  his  own  livdihood  as  a  more  or  less  independent  member 
of  the  community.  The  "  ticket  "  or  "  licence  "  is  the  outward 
sign  of  "  remission  "  gained  by  industry  and  blameless  conduct 
in  prison  (see  Prison),  and  it  may  be  forfeited  for  disobedience  or 
neglect  of  certain  conditions  endorsed  upon  the  licence.  Convicts 
are  by  law  required  to  report  themselves  at  an  appointed  place 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  liberation  and  again  every  succeed- 
ing month  at  the  police  station  nearest  to  their  place  of  abode, 
between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning  and  nine  in  the  evening. 
They  must  get  their  living  by  honest  means  and  regular  employ- 
ment, and  must  reside — that  is  to  say,  sleep — at  the  address 
notified  by  them  to  the  police  in  order  that  they  may  be  found 
at  once  if  required  for  any  legal  and  justifiable  purpose.    If  they 

*  See  Warton's  note  in  the  Bathos  (ed.  Pope  and  El  win,  x.  388) 
where  he  quotes  from  Tickell's  version  and  from  Addison  and  says 
the  same  author. 


change  their  address  or  withdraw  from  any  known  police  district, 
they  must  give  notice  of  their  removal  at  the  police  station  at 
which  they  have  been  reporting,  stating  the  place  to  which  they 
are  going,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  their  address  there,  and  also 
at  the  nearest  police  station  within  forty-eight  hours  of  arriving 
in  any  other  police  district  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  must  produce  their  licences  whenever  they  are  called  upon 
to  do  so  by  a  police  officer. 

This  treatment  of  offenders  who  have  already  expiated  their 
crimes  has  been  deemed  to  bear  heavily  on  any  who  are  anxious 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  To  be  ever  subject  to  the  watchfulness 
of  the  police  must  often  increase  the  licence-holder's  difficulty 
of  leading  an  honest  life.  The  struggle  is  known  to  be  often 
severe;  employers  of  labour  are  not  too  ready  to  accept  the 
services  of  "gaol  birds,"  and  free  workmen  often  resent  the 
admission  of  an  old  convict  amongst  their  number.  Private 
charity  has  come  forward  to  diminish  or  remove  this  hardship, 
and  many  societies  have  been  called  into  existence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  discluirged  prisoners.  They  are  to  be  founcl 
in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  London 
alone  has  those  of  the  Church  Army,  the  St  Giles's  Christian 
Mission,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Catholic  Aid  Society  and  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Assistance  of  Discharged  Prisoners,  which 
was  foimded  in  1856  and  has  done  a  vast  and  meritorious  work. 
It  labours  chiefly  in  the  metropolis;  it  is  supported  by 
private  subscriptions,  but  it  has  control  also  over  the  gratuities 
of  the  licencees  who  accept  its  aid.  The  prisoners  on  release 
are  first  examined  at  the  society's  office  as  to  their  prospects 
and  wishes;  they  are  given  some  pocket-money  out  of  their 
own  gratuities;  and  their  "  liberty  clothing,"  a  present  from  the 
prison,  is  changed  for  more  suitable  clothes.  They  are  then 
placed  in  respectable  lodging-houses  until  employment  is 
obtained  for  them,  after  which  the  society  undertakes  the 
reporting  to  the  police  and  by  its  own  agents  exercises  a  watch 
over  its  prot6g6s.  There  are  upwards  of  sixty-five  societies, 
all  certified  by  the  secretary  of  state,  of  which  the  number  is 
increasing;  every  year  the  subscriptions  increase,  more  money 
is  expended,  more  cases  are  aided  and  more  ex-convicts  are 
rehabilitated.  Unfortimatdy  a  large  number  of  those  who 
solicit  help  belong  to  the  class  of  "  lazy  loafers  who  like  neither 
work  nor  honesty,"  and  who,  when  the  first  is  found,  will  not 
adhere  to  the  latter.  Most  of  the  societies  employ  agents  who 
act  as  intermediaries  between  employers  and  ex-convicts  and 
fill  a  place  analogous  to  that  of  the  "  probation  officers  "  in 
parts  of  the  Unitai  States  (see  Probation);  but  the  probation 
officer  generally  interposes  at  an  earlier  stage  and  shields  the 
first  offender  from  the  consequences  of  his  act,  by  sparing  him  a 
visit  to  the  gaol.  In  a  speech  on  Prison  Reform  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons  on  the  20th  of  July  1910,  the  home  secre- 
tary outlined  a  proposed  scheme  for  abolishing  ticket-of-leave 
altogether,  and  entrusting  the  after-supervision  of  released 
prisoners  to  a  central  agency  of  semi-official  character. 

Aid  to  discharged  prisoners  has  been  largely  undertaken  in 
European  countries,  where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of 
patronage.  Local  societies  exist  in  most  of  the  capitals  and 
chief  cities,  and  efforts  are  made  to  rescue  neglected  or  criminal 
children  and  find  work  for  adults  on  leaving  gaol.  This  assis- 
tance has  been  called  by  its  keenest  supporters  the  best  pro- 
phylactic for  crime.  Conditional  liberation  is  in  force  in  most 
of  the  Northern  states  of  America,  and  prisoners  are  constantly 
released  on  "  parole  "  when  they  have  satisfied  the  parole  board 
(of  prison  officials)  that  they  will  not  abuse  their  liberty;  a 
watch  is  kept  over  all  thus  released,  who  are  expected  to  make  a 
monthly  report  of  their  conduct  and  actual  position  at  the  time 
of  reporting.    If  any  one  relapses  he  is  liable  to  recommittal. 

See  Three  Reports  of  Commons'  Committee  on  the  Operation  of  the 
Act  substituting  other  Punishment  in  lieu  of  Transportation  (1856); 
F.  H.  Wines,  Punishment  and  Reformation  (1895).  (A.  G.). 

TICKING,  a  strong  linen  or  cotton  fabric  usually  woven  in 
stripes  of  colour;  blue  and  pink  with  white  being  the  most 
common.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  word  "  tick,"  common 
in  various  forms  to  many  languages,  signifying  a  case  or  sheath. 
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Ticking  is  used  for  mattresses,  awnings  and  tents.    In  some 
qualities  it  is  also  used  as  a  foundation  for  embroidery. 

White,  grey,  or  brownish  warp  threads  are  usually  fiax,  while 
the  coloured  threads  are  often  cotton.  The  weft  is  flax  or  tow. 
The  warps  of  many  of  the  cheaper  kinds  are  made  entirely  of  cotton, 
and  Jute  is  used  tor  weft  in  the  cheapest  grades.  A  feather  tick 
should  be  made  of  fine  flax  yams  set  closely,  and  there  should  also 
be  a  laiige  number  of  weft  threads  per  inch.  Sometimes  the  inside 
of  the  tick  is  waxed  in  order  to  prevent  the  feathers  from  working 
out. 

The  structure  of  the  fabric  is  termed  a  twill,  of  which  four  varieties, 
each  showing  four  units,  are  illustrated.  Fig.  i,  the  ordinary  three- 
1^  twill,  is  more  extensively  used  than  any  other.     Occasionally 


Fig.  I.  Fio.2. 

the  pattern  or  twill  is  in  one  direction  onljr,  but  more  often  the 
direction  is  reversed  at  intervals,  thus  producing  what  is  technically 
termed  a  "  herring-bone  "  or  an  "  arrow-head  twill.  Fig.  2  com- 
plete on  twenty-four  threads  and  three  picks  shows  such  a  pattern, 
where  the  twill  is  reversed  every  twelve  threads.    Figs.  3  and  4  are 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4« 


Fig.  5. 


the  four-thread  and  five-thread  straight  twills  respectively,  while 
fig.  5  is  the  five-thread  sateen  twill.  These  two  latter  weaves  require 
a  great  number  of  threads  and  picks  per  inch,  and  are  used  only 
in  the  finest  ticks.  The  plain  weave  13  occasionally  used  for  cheaper 
varieties. 

Mattress  ticks  and  awnings  are  woven  with  the  same  twills,  but 
the  colouring  of  these,  especially  of  the  former,  is  more  elaborate. 

TICKNOR,  GS0R6E  (1791-1871),  American  educator  and 
author,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  ist  of  August 
1 791.  He  received  his  early  education  from  his  father,  Elisha 
Ticknor  (1757-1821),  who  had  been  principal  of  the  Franklin 
public  school  and  was  a  founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  the  system  of  free  primary  schools 
in  Boston,  and  of  the  first  New  England  savings  bank.  In 
1805  the  son  entered  the  junior  class  at  Dartmouth,  where  he 
graduated  in  1807.  During  the  next  three  years  he  studied 
Latin  and  Greek  with  Rev.  Dr  John  Sylvester  Gardiner,  rector 
of  Trinity,  Boston,  and  a  pupil  of  Dr  Samuel  Parr,  In  18 10 
Ticknor  began  the  study  of  law,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1813.  He  opened  an  office  in  Boston,  but  practised 
for  only  one  year.  He  went  to  Europe  in  18x5  and  for  nearly 
two  years  studed  at  the  university  of  Gottingen.  In  181 7  he 
became  Smith  professor  of  French  and  Spanish  languages  and 
literatures  (a  chair  founded  in  18 16),  and  professor  of  belles- 
lettres  at  Harvard,  and  began  his  work  of  teaching  in  181 9  after 
travel  and  study  in  France,  Spain  and  Portugal.  During  his 
professorship  Ticknor  advocated  the  creation  of  departments, 
the  grouping  of  students  in  divisions  according  to  proficiency, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  elective  system,  and  reorganized 
his  own  department.  In  1835  he  resigned  his  chair, 
in  .which  he  was  succeeded  in  1836  by  Professor  H.  W. 
Longfellow;  and  he  was  again  in  Europe  in  183 5-1838.  After 
his  return  he  devoted  himself  to  the  chief  work  of  his  life,  the 
history  and  criticism  of  Spanish  literature,  in  many  respects  a 
new  subject  at  that  time  even  in  Europe,  there  being  no  adequate 
treatment  of  the  literature  as  a  whole  in  Spanish,  and  both 
Bouterwek  and  Sismondi  having  worked  with  scanty  or  second- 
hand resources.  Ticknor  developed  in  his  college  lectures  the 
scheme  of  his  inore  permanent  work,  which  he  published  ?s  the 
History  of  Spanish  LUerature  (New  York  and  London,  3  vols., 
1849).  The  book  is  not  merely  a  story  of  Spanish  letters,  but, 
more  broadly,  of  Spanish  civilization  and  manners.  The  History 
is  exhaustive  and  exact  in  scholarship,  and  direct  and  unpre- 
tentious in  style.  It  gives  many  illustrative  passages  from 
representative  works,  and  copious  bibliographical    references. 


It  was  soon  translated  into  Spanish  (1851-1857)  by  de  Gayangos 
and  de  Vedia;  French  (1864-187 2),  a  poor  version  by  Magnabal; 
and  German  (185 2-1867),  by  N.  H.  Julius  and  Ferdinand  Wolf. 
The  second  American  edition  appeared  in  1854;  the  third 
corrected  and  enlarged,  in  1863;  the  fourth,  containing  the 
author's  last  revision,  in  1872,  under  the  supervision  of  George 
S.  Hillard;  and  the  sixth  in  1888.  Ticknor  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  a  member  of  the  Primary  School  Board  in  1822,  and 
held  this  position  until  1825;  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Boston 
Atheneum  in  1823-1832,  and  was  vice-president  in  1833;  ^^^ 
he  was  a  director  (1827-183 5)  and  vice-president  (1841-1862) 
of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  (1826-1830) 
and  of  the  Boston  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  (1838- 
1850),  the  bank  that  his  father  had  helped  to  found.  He  was 
especially  active  in  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  (1852),  and  served  in  1852-1866  on  its  board  of  trustees, 
of  which  he  was  president  in  1865.  In  its  behalf  he  spent  fifteen 
months  abroad  in  1856-1857,  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  it  he 
gave  at  various  times  money  and  books;  a  special  feature  of  his 
plan  was  a  free  circulating  department.  He  left  to  the  library 
his  own  collection,  which  was  particularly  strong  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  literatures.  He  died  in  Boston  on  the  26th  of 
January  1871. 

Ticknor's  minor  works  include,  besides  occasionat  reviews  and 
papers,  Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  History  and  Criticism 
of  Spanish  Literature  (1823) ;  Outline  of  the  Principal  Events  in  the 
Life  of  General  Lafayette  (1825) ;  Remarks  on  Changes  Lately  Proposed 
or  Adopted  in  Harvard  University  (1825) ;  The  Remains  of  Nathan 
Appleton  Haven t  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  (1827) ;  Remarks  on  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Daniel  Webster  (1831);  Lecture  on  the  Best 
Methods  of  Teaching  the  Living  Languages^  delivered,  in  1832,  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Education;  and  the  Life  of  William 
Hickling  PrescoU  (1864). 

See  Life,  Letters  and  Journals  of  George  Ticknor  (2  vote.,  1876), 
by  George  S.  Hillard  and  Mrs  Anna  ^Eliot)  Ticknor  and  Miss 
Anna  Eliot  Ticknor.  This  book  was  edited,  with  a  critical  intro- 
duction, in  1909,  by  Ferris  Greenslet. 

TICKS,  the  common  name  for  Arachnida  (q.v.)  bekxnging  to 
the  order  Acari,  of  which  they  constitute  the  two  families, 
Ixodidae  and  Argasidae.  Collectively  the  Ixodidae  and  Argasidae 
may  be  distinguished  from  other  Acari  by  the  presence  of  a 
median  probe,  armed  with  recurved  teeth,  which  project  forwards 
beneath  the  mouth  and  between  the  palpi,  and  of  a  conspicuous 
spiracular  area  above  and  usually  behind  the  base  of  the  fourth 
leg  on  each  side.  As  compared  with  the  majority  of  Acari, 
ticks  are  of  large  size,  distended  female  specimens  of  some  of 
the  species  measuring  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  while 
even  the  newly  hatched  yoimg  can  hardly  be  r^arded  as  micro* 
sGopical.  The  integument  is  tough,  leathery  or  homy.  The 
mouth  parts  consist  of  two  small  retractile  mandibles,  of  a  pair 
of  short  palpi  and  of  the  toothed  probe  above  mentioned.  The 
palpi  and  probe  or  hypostome  are  attached  to  a  movable 
sclerite  or  homy  plate  called  the  ci^itulum.  The  capitulum, 
with  its  associated  stmctures,  is  sometimes  called  the  rostrum, 
whereas  sometimes  the  term  rostmm  is  restricted  to  the  hypo* 
stome  alone.  It  is  by  means  of  the  hypostome  that  ticks  pierce 
the  integument  and  firmly  adhere  to  the  host  whose  blood  they 
suck  for  food.  The  two  families  Argasidae  and  Ixodidae  may 
be  distinguished  as  follows.  In  the  Argasidae  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  is  extended  forwards 
above  the  capitulum,  so  that  this  structure  is  concealed  from 
above;  the  integument  is  fairly  imiformly  granular  or  coriaceous 
above  and  below;  the  palpi  are  simple  and  unmodified;  there  is 
no  sucker  beneath  the  claws  in  the  adult,  and  there  is  only  a 
slight  stmctural  difference  between  the  sexes.  In  the  Ixodidae 
the  capitulum  is  not  overlapped  by  a  forward  extension  of  the 
dorsal  area,  which  is  smooth  and  firmly  chitinized  either  in  front 
or  all  over;  the  palpi  are  usually  modified,  that  is  to  say,  their 
second  and  third  segments  a-re  usually  excavated  internally  to 
form  a  sheath  for  the  hypostome;  there  is  a  distinct  sucker 
beneath  the  claws  and  the  difference  between  the  sexes  is  well 
marked,  the  males  having  the  dorsal  integument  thickly  and 
continuously  chitinized,  whereas  in  the  females  only  its  anterior 
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portion  bears  a  chitinous  plate,  the  rest  of  the  integument  being 
soft  to  admit  of  its  distension  by  the  blood  which  is  imbibed  in 
quantity  by  members  of  this  sex.  For  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  their  lives  ticks  are  parasitic  upon  vertebrate  animals 
of  various  kinds;  but  although  the  belief  that  the  bite  of  certain 
tropical  species  is  poisonous  has  long  been  held  by  the  natives 
of  the  countries  they  infest  and  has  been  recorded  with 
corroborative  evidence  by  European  authors  in  books  of  travel, 
it  is  only  of  recent  years  that  accurate  information  has  been 
acquired  of  the  part  played  by  these  Arachnids  in  transmitting 
from  one  host  to  another  protozoal  blood-parasites  which  cause 
serious  or  fatal  diseases  to  man  and  other  animals. 

Both  the  Argasidae  and  Ixodidae  contain  pathogenic  species,  of 
which  the  best  known  are  the  following:  Ornithodoros  monhata, 
belonging  to  the  Argasidae,  and  called  hiho  in  Uganda,  monhata  in 
Angola,  and  tampan  on  the  Zambezi,  is  widely  distributed  in  tropical 
Africa  fron^  Uganda  in  the  north  to  the  Transvaal  in  the  south.  It 
was  first  recorded  as  poisonous  by  Livingstone  and  is  now  known 
to  be  the  carrier  of  the  Spirochaete  ofrelapsine  fever  in  man, 
known  as  tick  fever.  Although  Europeans  suffer  from  this  disease 
far  more  severely  than  negroes,  death  seldom  follows.  The  tick 
especially  infests  old  huts  and  camping  grounds  and  is  nocturnal 
in  habit,  spending  the  day  hidden  in  crevices  of  the  walls  or  floor 
and  coming  out  at  night  to  feed  upon  the  sleeping  inmates.  An  allied 
species,  O.  iuricQla^  occurs  in  Mexico  and  Texas,  where  it  causes 
considerable  destruction  amongst  poultry  and  is  a  pest  to  mankind 
as  well.  A  similar  bad  repute  attaches  to  other  species  in  different 
parts  of  South  America;  while  Argas  miniatus  has  been  proved  to 
be  the  carrier  of  the  Spirochaete  causin|;  spirillosis  in  fowls  in  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  also  in  New  South  Wales  whither  it  has  been  introduced 
with  imported  poultry.  Argas  persicus  has  been  introduced  in 
the  same  way  into  South  Africa  from  Europe.  As  its  name  indicates 
it  was  first  discovered  in  Persia,  where  the  belief  in  the  venomous 
nature  of  its  bite  to  human  beings  is  both  widespread  and  historical. 
It  is  singular  that  the  Argasidae,  which  are  for  the  most  part  parasitic 
upon  birds,  contain  the  only  species  of  ticks,  especially  0.  monhata, 
wnich  are  known  to  be  seriously  harmful  to  mankind;  whereas 
amonest  the  Ixodidae  no  human  pathogenic  species  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  exist,  although  several  forms  have  been  proved  to  be  highly 
destructive  to  domestic  mammals  of  different  species.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  following:  DermacetUor  retictdatus,  a 
species  widely  distributed  in  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  infects 
dog[s  in  Europe  with  the  Haematozoon  cau^ng  the  disease  known  as 
"  biliary  fever,"  and  has  been  asserted  to  be  answerable  for  the 
so-called  spotted  or  tick  fever  in  man  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  same  canine  disease  results  in  South  Africa  from  the  bite  of 
Haemaphysalis  leachi,  A  mblyomma  hebraeum,  the  bont  or  variegated 
tick  of  the  Cape  Colonists,  infects  sheep  with  the  Sporozoon  causing 
"  heart-water  "  sickness,  and  in  Europe  sheep  are  inoculated  with 
the  same  disease  by  another  tick,  Khipicefhalus  bursa.  The  so- 
called  "  coast  fever  in  cattle  in  South  Africa  is  conveyed  by  two 
distinct  species  of  the  genus  Rhipicephalus,  namely  by  R,  afpendicu- 
latus  ancl  R.  simtis,  which  are  locally  known  respectively  as  the 
"  brown  tick  "  and  the  "  black-pitted  tick."  Finally  Margaropus 
annttlatus,  of  which  there  are  several  geographical  races,  is  the 
carrier  of  the  germ  causing  the  destructive  cattle-disease  variously 
known  as  **  Texas  "  or  "  red  water  "  fever  in  America,  South  Africa 
and  Australia.  In  the  United  States  alone  the  annual  pecuniary 
loss  in  cattle  stock  occasioned  by  the  ravages  of  this  tick  disease 
was  computed  in  1907  at  one  hundred  million  dollars.  With  one 
or  two  possible  exceptions,  like  Argas  vespertilonis,  which  has  only 
been  obtained  from  European  bats,  no  species  of  tick  is  known  to 
be  confined  to  a  particular  host.  The  common  sheep-tick  (Ixodes 
vicinus)  of  England,  for  example,  infects  cattle  and  dop  as  well  as 
sheep;  and  the  pathogenetic  Ixodidae  above  mentioned  occur 
parasitically  upon  other  mammals  than  those  to  which  they  convey 
the  diseases  specified.  Reptiles  are  infested  as  well  as  mammals, 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thinqj  to  find  specimens  of  Ixodidae  of  various 
kinds  adherent  to  tortoises,  snakes  and  lizards.  Ticks  belonging 
to  the  Ixodidae  differ  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  life-histories. 

Mature  males  and  females  are  found  tc^ether  upon  the  same  host. 
Fertilization  is  effected  by  the  male  transferring  spermatophores 
into  the  genital  orifice  of  the  female  by  means  of  his  proboscis.  The 
gorged  and  fertilized  female  quits  her  hold  of  the  host,  and  falling 
to  the  ground,  proceeds  after  a  short  delay  to  lay  her  eggs  in  some 
sheltered  spot.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  is  enormous,  one  computa- 
tion putting  it  at  twenty  thousand.  After  oviposition,  which  may 
extend  over  several  weeks,  the  female  dies.  The  newly-hatched 
young  has  only  three  pairs  of  legs  and  is  without  spiracular  and 
genital  orifices.  These  young,  or  larvae  as  they  are  called,  after  the 
integument  has  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  air,  climb  up  the  stalks 
of  grain  or  herbage  and  cling  with  outstretched  legs  waiting  for 
passing  animals.  They  seize  hold  of  the  first  that  brushes  by,  and 
crawling  to  a  suitable  place  become  engorged  with  blood.  After 
about  a  week's  feeding  they  drop  to  the  ground,  lie  dormant  for 
a  month,  during  which  time  they  acquire  their  fourth  pair  of  legs 
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and  spiracles,  and,  moulting,  emerge  from  their  old  skin  as  nymphs. 
Nymphs  repeat  the  behaviour  of  the  larvae,  and  finally  moult  into 
the  sidult,  showing  the  generative  orifice,  which  is  the  mark  of 
maturity.  The  adult  secures  a  host  in  the  same  way  as  the  young. 
Both  sexes  feed  upon  blood;  whereas  the  male  alters  but  little  m 
appearance,  the  female  becomes  enormously  distended. 

From  the  foregoing  epitome  which  applies  to  many  species, 
Rhipuephalus  appendicidatus  for  example,  it  is  evident  that  every 
individual  tick  has  to  find  a  host  on  three  occasions,  namely,  as 
larva,  nymph  and  adult.     In  R.  bursa,  however,  the  moult  that 


Fig.  i,—Hyaloinma  aegyptium  Savigny.    Undistended  female. 
a  Rostrum  or  hypostome;  &,  b,  Palpi;  c,  Capitulum;/,  Abdomen. 


Fig.  2. — The  same;  under  side, 

a.  Rostrum  or  hypostome;  6,  &,  Palpi;  c,  Genital  aperture; d.  Anal 
orifice;  «,  e,  Ventral  surface  of  capitulum;  g,  Sternum;  1-7,  seg- 
ments of  leg. 

transforms  the  larva  into  the  nymph  takes  place  on  the  host,  and 
in  Margaropus  annulatus  the  transformation  of  larva  into  nymph 
and  nymph  into  adult  is  effected  without  the  temporary  sojourn 
on  the  ground.  Another  species,  Hyalomma  aegyptium,  the  so-called 
camel-tick  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  is  alleged  to  be  parasitic  only  in 
its  mature  stage.  Again,  in  Omithodorus  monbala,  which  is  parasitic 
apparently  omy  at  night,  the  young  does  not  hatch  from  the  egg 
until  it  has  attained  the  nymphal  stage. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact  that  the^  newly  hatched 
young  of  certain  species,  Margaropus  annulatus  for  instance,  before 
It  has  fed,  if  produced  by  a  female  carrying  the  germs  of  spirillosis, 
can  infect  healthy  organisms  with  the  disease.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  the  Spirochaetes  pass  directly  from  the  mother  tick 
to  her  offspring. 

Duration  of  life  in  ticks  depends  upon  the  conditions  of  their 
existence.  Under  favourable  conditions,  when  food  is  obtainable, 
growth  is  rapid,  the  time  from  the  hatching  of  the  young  until  it 
reaches  maturity  and  dies  after  oviposition  being,  for  example, 
about  eleven  weeks  in  R,  appendiculatus  and  only  about  three  weeks 
in  AT.  annulatus.  On  the  other  hand,  when  food  is  not  obtainable, 
life  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged  if  the  tick  be  guarded  from  enemies 
and  from  atmospheric  conditions  inimical  to  existence.  Examples 
of  Ixodes  vicinis  have  been  kept  for  two  years  and  three  months  with- 
out feeding,  and  specimens  of  Argas  persicus  were  still  alive  after 
four  years'  starvation.  (R.  I.  P.) 

TTCONDEROGA,  a  village  in  the  township  of  Ticonderoga, 
Essex  county,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  the  outlet  of  Lake  George, 
100  m.  by  rail  N.  by  E.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1890),  2267;  (1900), 
1911;  (1905),  1749;  (1910),  2475.  Ticonderoga  is  served  by  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  and  the  Rutland  railways.    The  water 
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from  Lake  George  falls  here  about  30  ft.,  providing  water-power, 
and  among  the  manufactures  are  paper  pulp,  paper-making 
machinery  and  lumber.  Flake  graphite  was  discovered  in  this 
vicinity  as  early  as  18 15,  and  for  years  two  mines  (with  quartzite 
veins,  respectively  1-5  and  2-15  ft.  thick)  at  Ticonderoga  were 
the  principal  source  of  supply  of  good  cr3rstalline  graphite. 
Commanding  a  portage  on  the  line  of  water  communication 
between  Canada  and  the  English  colonies,  Ticonderoga  was  a 
place  of  considerable  strategic  importance  during  the  Seven 
Years*  War.  On  a  commanding  elevation  overlooking  the  present 
village  and  Lake  Champlain  the  French  began  building  a  fort 
of  earth  and  timber  in  1755  and  called  it  Fort  Carillon;  later  it 
was  named  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Sir  William  Johnson  led  an  expe- 
dition in  the  same  year  against  this  fort  and  Crown  Point;  though 
he  failed  to  capture  the  forts  he  defeated  Baron  Ludwig  August 
Dieskau  in  the  battle  of  Lake  George  and  erected  at  the  head  of 
the  lake  Fort  William  Henry,  which  was  captured  by  the  marquis 
de  Montcalm  in  1757.  On  the  8th  of  July  1758  less  than  4000 
Frenchmen  were  confronted  at  Fort  Carillon  by  about  6000 
British  regulars  and  10,000  provincials  under  Lieut.- General 
James  Abercrombie  and  Brigadier-General  George  A.  Howe,  but 
Howe,  the  controlling  spirit  of  the  British  force,  !had  been 
killed  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  Abercrombie,  after  an  ineffective 
attack  which  cost  him  nearly  2000  men  killed  or  wounded, 
retreated.  In  1758,  however,  when  Montcalm  had  gone  to 
Quebec  to  oppose  Wolfe  and  a  force  of  only  400  men  was  left  at 
Ticonderoga,  Lord  Amherst  with  11,000  men  invested  it,  and 
on  the  26th  of  July  the  garrison  blew  up  and  abandoned  the 
fortifications.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
on  the  loth  of  May  1775,  the  fort  was  surprised  and  captured  by 
Ethan  Allen.  It  was  recovered  by  the  British  on  the  sth  of 
July  1777,  during  Burgoyne's  campaign,  was  abandoned  inmiedi- 
ately  after  Burgoyne's  surrender  in  October  1777,  but  was 
re-occupied  by  the  British  in  1780.  After  the  close  of  the  war  it 
was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins.  In  1909,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
tercentenary  celebration  of  the  discovery  of  Lake  Champlain, 
the  restoration  of  the  fort  was  begim  under  the  direction  of  the 
owner  of  the  site.  The  settlement  of  this  region  was  begun  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  the  township  of 
Ticonderoga  was  set  apart  from  the  township  of  Crown  Point  in 
1804.  The  village  of  Ticonderoga  was  incorporated  in  1889. 
The  name  "  Ticonderoga  "  is  a  corruption  of  an  Indian  word 
said  to  mean  "  sounding  waters." 

TIDE  (O .  Eng.  Hd,  cf .  Ger.  Zeit,  time  or  season,  connected 
with  root  of  Sanskrit  a-dtUy  endless),  a  term  used  generally  for 
the  daily  rising  and  falling  of  the  water  of  the  sea,  but  more 
specifically  defined  below. 

I. — General  Account  of  Tides  and  Tidal  Theories 

§.  I.  Definition  of  Tide. — When,'  as  occasionally  happens,  a 
ship  in  the  open  sea  meets  a  short  succession  of  waves  of  imusual 
magnitude,  we  hear  of  tidal  waves;  and  the  large  wave  caused  by 
an  earthquake  is  commonly  so  described.  But  the  use  of  the 
adjective  "  tidal "  appears  to  us  erroneous  in  this  context,  for 
the  tide  is  a  rising  and  falling  of  the  water  of  the  sea  produced 
by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon.  A  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea 
produced  by  a  regular  alternation  of  day  and  night  breezes,  by 
regular  rainfall  and  evaporatian,  or  by  any  influence  which  the 
moon  may  have  on  the  weather  cannot  strictly  be  called  a  tide. 
Such  alterations  may  be  inextricably  involved  with  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  true  astit>nomical  tide,  but  we  shall  here  distinguish 
them  as  meteorological  tides.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are 
strongly  marked  diurnal  and  semi-diurnal  inequalities  of  the 
barometer  due  to  the  sun's  heat,  and  they  may  be  described  as 
atmospheric  meteorological  tides.*  These  movements  both  in 
the  case  of  the  sea  and  in  that  of  the  atmosphere  are  the  result 
of  the  action  of  the  sun,  as  a  radiating  body,  on  the  earth.  True 
astronomical  tides  in  the  atmosphere  would  be  shown   by  a 

^  Lord  Kelvin  shows  that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  on  these  tides 
must  produce  an  excessively  small  acceleration  of  the  earth's  rotation. 
See  SocOU  de  physique  (September  1881),  or  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  Edin. 
(iSSi'-iSSa),  p.  396. 


regular  rise  and  fall  in  the  barometer,  but  such  tides  are 
imdoubtedly  very  minute,  and  we  shall  not  discuss  them  in 
this  article,  merely  referring  the  reader  to  the 
Micanique  Oleste  of  Laplace,  bks.  i.  and  xiii.  We  ^JJT''**'* 
shall  in  the  present  article  extend  the  term  "  tide  " 
to  denote  an  elastic  or  viscous  periodic  deformation  of  a  solid 
or  viscous  globe  under  the  action  of  tide-generating  forces. 

§  2.  General  Description  of  Tidal  Phenomena,^ — If  we  live  by  the 
sea  or  on  an  estuary,  we  see  that  the  water  rises  and  falls  nearly 
twice  a  day;  speaking  more  exactly,  the  average  interval  from 
high- water  to  high-water  is  about  12**  25"*,  so  that  the  average 
retardation  from  day  to  day  is  about  50°^.  The  times  of  high- 
water  are  then  found  to  bear  an  intimate  relation  with  the 
moon's  position.  Thus  at  Ipswich  high-water  occurs  when  the 
moon  is  nearly  south,  at  London  Bridge  when  it  is  south-west, 
and  at  Bristol  when  it  is  east-south-east.  For  a  very  rough 
determination  of  the  time  of  high-water  it  is  sufficient  to  add  the 
solar  time  of  high-water  on  the  days  of  new  and  full  moon  (called 
the  "  establishment  of  the  port ")  to  the  time  of  the  moon's 
passage  over  the  meridian,  either  visibly  above  or  invisibly  below 
the  horizon.  The  interval  between  the  moon's  vmrlabHity 
passage  over  the  meridian  and  high- water  varies  ofinUrvsi 
sensibly  with  the  moon's  age.  From  new  moon  to  ^^rMoaa's 
first  quarter,  and  from  full  moon  to  third  quarter  ^'****» 
(or  rather  from  and  to  a  day  later  than  each  of  these 
phases),  the  interval  diminishes  from  its  average  to  a  minimum, 
and  then  increases  again  to  the  average;  and  in  the  other  two 
quarters  it  increases  from  the  average  to  a  maximum,  and  then 
diminishes  again  to  the  average. 

The  range  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  water  is  also  subject  to  great 
variability.    On  the  days  after  new  and  full  moon  the  range  of 
tide  is  at  its  maximum,  and  on  the  day  after  the  first 
and  third  quarter  at  its  minimum.    The  maximum  f^^ 
is  called  "  spring  tide "  and  the  minimum  "  neap 
tide,"  and  the  range  of  spring  tide  is  usually  nearly  three  times 
as  great  as  that  of  neap   tide.     At   many   ports,   howev^, 
especially  non-European  ones,  two  successive  high-waters  are  of 
unequal  heights,  and  the  law  of  variability  of  the  difference  is 
somewhat  complex;  a  statement  of  that  law  will  be  easier  when 
we  come  to  consider  tidal  theories.    In  considering  any  single 
oscillation  of  water  level  we  find,  especially  in  estuaries,  that 
the  interval  from  high  to  low-water  is  longer  than  that  from  low 
to  high-water,  and  the  difference  between  these  two  intervals 
is  greater  at  springs  than  at  neaps. 

In  a  river  the  current  continues  to  run  up  stream  for  some 
considerable  time  after  high-water  is  attained  and  to  run  down 
similarly  after  low-water.  Much  confusion  has  b^n^  ^^ 
occasioned  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term 
"  tide  "  to  denote  a  tidal  current  and  a  rise  of  water,  and  it  has 
often  been  incorrectly  inferred  that  high-water  must  have  been 
attained  at  the  moment  of  cessation  of  the  upward  current.  The 
distinction  between  "  rising  and  falling "  and  "  flowing  and 
ebbing  "  must  be  maintained  in  rivers,  whilst  it  is  j^^ggcUoa 
unnecessary  at  the  seaboard.  If  we  examine  the  ofRlBeand 
progress  of  the  tide- wave  up  a  river  we  find  that  high-  P»u  from 
water  occurs  at  the  sea  earlier  than  higher  up.  If,  S]?*'**^ 
for  instance,  on  a  certain  day  it  is  high-water  at 
Margate  at  noon,  it  is  high- water  at  Gravesend  at  a  quarter  past 
two,  and  at  London  Bridge  a  few  minutes  before  Uiree.  The 
interval  from  low  to  high- water  diminishes  also  as  we  go  up  the 
river;  and  at  some  distance  up  certain  rivers — ^as,  for  example, 
the  Severn — the  rising  water  spreads  over  the  flat  sands  in  a 
roaring  surf  and  travels  up  the  river  almost  like  a  wall  of  water. 
This  kind  of  sudden  rise  is  called  a  "  bore  "  '  (g.r.) .  In  other  cases 
where  the  difference  between  the  periods  of  rising  and  falling 
is  considerable  there  are,  in  each  high-water,  two  or  three  rises 
and  falls.    A  double  high-water  exists  at  Southampton. 

When  an  estuary  contracts  considerably,  the  range  of  tide 
becomes  largely  magnified  as  it  narrows;  for  example,  at  the 

*  Founded  on  G.  B.  Airy's  "  Tides  and  Waves."  in  Ency.  Metrop. 
'  See  a  series  of  papers  bearing  on  this  kind  of  wave  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  in  PhU.  Mag,  (1886-1887). 
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entrance  of  the  Bristol  Channel  the  range  of  spring  tides  is 
about  i8  ft.,  and  at  Chepstow  about  50  ft.  This  augmentation 
Augmenia"  ®^  ^^^  height  of  the  tidie-wave  is  due  to  the  concen- 
tion  of  "  tration  of  the  energy  of  motion  of  a  large  mass  of 
Height  la  water  into  a  narrow  space.  At  oceanic  ports  the 
Bstaarha.  ^^^  phenomena  are  much  less  marked,  the  range  of 
tide  being  usually  only  2  or  3  ft.,  and  the  interval  from  high 
to  low-water  sensibly  equal  to  that  from  low  to  high-water.  The 
changes  from  spring  to  neap  tide  and  the  relation  of  the  time 
of  high-water  to  the  moon's  transit  are,  however,  the  same 
both  on  the  open  coast  and  in  rivers. 

In  long  and  narrow  seas,  such  as  the  English  Channel,  the  tide 
in  mid-channel  follows  the  same  law  as  at  a  station  near  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  rising  and  falling  in  equal  times;  the  current 
i^tdSeaa.  ^^^  "^  ^^^  direction  analogous  to  up  stream  for  three 
*  hours  before  and  after  high-water,  and  down  stream 
for  the  same  period  before  and  after  low-water.  But  near  the 
sides  of  channels  and  near  the  mouths  of  bays  the  changes  of  the 
currents  are  very  complex;  and  near  the  headlands  separating 
two  ba3rs  there  is  usually  at  certain  times  a  very  swift  current, 
termed  a  "  race." 

In  inland  seas,  such  as  the  Mediterranean,  the  tides  are  nearly 
insensible  except  at  the  ends  of  long  inlets.  Thus  at  Malta  the 
tides  are  not  noticed  by  the  ordinary  observer,  whilst  at  Venice 
they  are  conspicuous. 

The  effect  of  a  strong  wind  on  the  height  of  tide  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  strongly  marked,  especially  in  estuaries.  In  the 
case  of  an  exceptional  gale,  when  the  wind  veered 
round  appropriately,  Airy  states^  that  the  water 
has  been  known  to  depart  from  its  predicted  height  at 
London  by  as  much  as  5  ft.  The  effect  of  wind  will  certainly 
be  different  at  each  port.  The  discrepancy  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  appears  to  be  great — so  much  so  that  we  hear  of  some 
observers  concluding  that  the  effect  of  the  wind  is 
^^I^J^***  insensible.  Variations  in  barometric  pressure  also 
cause  departures  from  the  predicted  height  of  water, 
high  barometer  corresponding  to  decrease  of  height  of  water. 
Roughly  speaking,  an  inch  of  the  mercury  column  will  corre- 
spond to  about  a  foot  of  water,  but  the  effect  seems  to  vary 
much  at  different  ports.* 

Mariners  and  hydrographers  make  use  of  certain  technical 
terms  which  we  shall  now  define  and  explain. 

The  "  establishment  of  the  port,"  already  referred  to  above,  is 
the  average  interval  which  elapses  between  the  moon's  transit  across 
T  h  tcMi  ^^^  meridian,  at  full  moon  and  at  change  of  moon,  and 
T  ^^Ld  ^^^  occurrence  of  high-water.  Since  at  these  times  the 
hf^aH^  moon  crosses  the  meridian  at  twelve  o'clock  either  of 
or^'ivofs.  ^^y  ^j.  njgjj^.^  the  "establishment"  is  the  hour  of  the 
clock  of  high-water  at  full  and  change. 

It  has  adready  been  remarked  that  spring  tide  occurs  at  niost 
places  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half  after  full  and  change  of  moon.  Now 
It  is  more  important  in  the  theory  of  the  tides  to  know  what  occurs 
at  spring  tide  than  what  occurs  at  full  and  change  of  moon.  Thus 
the  term  "  the  corrected  establishment  of  the  port  "  is  used  to  denote 
the  interval  in  hours  elapsing  at  spring  tide  between  moon's  transit 
and  high-water.  The  difference  between  the  ordinary  and  the 
corrected  establishments  is  of  small  amount.  At  any  other  state 
of  the  moon,  except  full  and  change,  the  *'  interval  "  or  "  lunitidal 
interval "  means  the  interval  between  the  moon's  upper  or  lower 
transit  and  high-water. 

The  average  interval  elapsing  between  full  or  change  of  moon 
and  spring  tide  is  called  the  age  of  the  tide  " ;  as  alreaoy  remarked 
this  interval  is  commonly  about  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half,  but  it 
may  be  twice  as  great  in  some  places.  The  use  of  this  term  arises 
from  the  idea  that  spring  tides  are  generated  at  some  undefined 
place  exactly  at  full  or  change  of  moon,  aiid  take  an  interval  of 
time  denoted  the  "  age  "  to  reach  the  place  of  observation.  The 
term  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  dnce  it  implies  a  theory,  but  it 
must  be  referred  to 'as  in  general  use. 

Tlie  average  height  at  spring  tide  between  hig:h  and  low-water 
marks  is  called  "  the  spring  rise  ";  the  similar  height  at  neap  tides 
is,  however,  called  "  tne  neap  range."  **  Neap  rise  "  is  used  to 
mean  the  average  height  between  high-water^  of  neap  tides  and 
low-water  of  spnng  tides.  Thus  both  at  springs  ana  neaps  the 
term  "  rise  "  refers  to  the  rise  above  the  level  of  low- water  at  si>ring 
tide.  French  hydrographers  call  half  the  spring  rise  "  the  unit  of 
height." 


»  Airy,  "  Tides  and  Waves."    "  Ibid.  {§  572-573. 


The  "  diurnal  inequality  "  of  the  tide  denotes  the  fact  that 
successive  high-waters  and  successive  low-waters  are  unequal  to 
one  another.    In  England  the  diurnal  inequality  scarcely  exists. 

The  practice  of  the  British  admiralty  is  to  refer  their  soundings 
and  tide  tables  to  "  mean  low-water  mark  of  ordinary  spring  tides." 
This  datum  is  found  by  taking  the  mean  of  all  the  available  observa- 
tions of  spring  tides,  excluding,  however,  from  the  mean  any  sprixijg 
tides  which  may  be  considered  abnormal.  The  admiralty  datum  is 
not,  then,  susceptible  of  exact  scientific  definition ;  but  when  it  has 
once  been  fixed  with  reference  to  a  bench-mark  ashore  it  is  expedient 
to  adhere  to  it,  by  whatever  process  it  was  first  fixed.* 

When  new  tidal  stations  are  established  in  India  the  datum  of 
reference  has,  since  about  1885,  been  "  Indian  low- water  mark," 
which  is  defined  as  being  below  mean  sea-level  by  the  sum  of  the 
semi-ranges  of  the  tides  Mj,  S»,  Ki,  O  (see  §§  24.  25  on  Harmonic 
Analysis  below). 

'  In  ordinary  parlance  sailors  very  commonly  use  the  term  **  tide  " 
when  they  mean  what  may  be  more  accurately  described  as  a  tidal 
current. 

§  3.  Tided  Observation:  the  Tide-gauge,— Tidal  prediction  is 
only  possible  when  accurate  observations  have  been  made  of  the 
phenomena  to  be  predicted;  and  the  like  is  true  of  verification 
after  prediction.  It  was  formerly  thought  sufficient  to  note  the 
heights  of  the  water  at  high  and  low-water,  together  with  the 
times  of  those  events,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  observations 
which  exist  are  still  of  this  character,  but  complete  investigation 
of  the  law  of  tidal  oscillations  demands  that  the  height  of 
the  water  should  be  measured  at  other  times  than  at  high  and 
low- water. 

With  whatever  degree  of  thoroughness  it  is  proposed  to  observe 
the  tides  the  procedure  is  much  the  same.  The  simplest  sort  oi 
observation  is  to  note  the  height  of  ^the  water  on  a  fi^^^^i^ 
graduated  staff  fixed  in  the  sea,  with  such  allowance 
as  may  be  possible  for  wave  morion.  It  is,  however,  far  preferable 
to  sink  a  tube  into  the  sea  into  which  the  water  penetrates  through 
small  holes;  and  the  wave  motion  is  thus  annulled.  In  the  calm 
water  inside  the  tube  there  lies  a  float,  to  which  is  attached  a  cord 
passing  over  a  pulley  and  counterpoised  at  the  end.  The  motion 
of  the  counterpoise  against  a  scale  is  observed.  In  either  case 
the  observations  may  be  made  every  hour,  or  the  times  and 
heights  of  high  and  low-water  may  be  noted. 

In  more  careful  observations  than  those  referred  to  above 
the  tidal  record  is  automatic  and  continuous  and  is  derived  by 
means  of  an  instrument  called  a  tide-gauge. 

This  gauge  should  be  placed  in  a  place  where  we  may  obtain  a 
fair  representation  of  the  oscillation  of  the  surrounding  sea.  In 
such  a  site  a  well  or  tank  is  built  on  the  shore communi-  j». 
eating  by  a  channel  with  the  sec*  at  about  10  ft.  below  J«^i* • 
lowest  low-water  mark.  In  some  cases  an  artificially  constructed 
well  may  be  dispensed  with,  where  some  lagoon  or  pool  exists 
so  near  to  the  sea  as  to  permit  junction  with  the  sea  by  means 
of  a  channel  below  low- water  mark.  At  any  rate  we  suppose  that 
water  is  provided  rising  and  falling  with  the  tide,  without  much 
wave-motion.  A  cylindrical  float,  usually  a  hollow  metallic  box 
or  a  block  of  greenheart  Wood,  hangs  and  floats  in  the  well,  and  is 
of  such  density  as  just  to  sink  without  support.  The  float  hangs 
under  very  light  tension  by  a  platinum  wire,  or  by  a  metallic  ribbon, 
or  by  a  chain.  The  suspension  wire  is  wrajjped  round  a  wheel,  and 
imi>arts  to  it  rotation  proportional  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  tide.  By 
a  simple  gearing  this  wheel  drives  another,  by  which  the  range  is 
reduced  to  any  convenient  extent.  A  fine  wire  wound  on  the  final 
wheel  of  the  train  drags  a  pencil  or  pen  up  and  down  or  to  and  fro 
proportionately  to  the  tidal  oscillations.  The  pencil  is  lightly 
pressed  against  a  drum,  which  is  driven  by  clockwork  so  as  to  make 
one  revolution  per  day.  The  pen  leaves  its  trace  or  tide-curve  on 
paper  wrapped  round  the  drum.  The  paper  is  fixed  to  the  drum 
with  the  edges  of  the  paper  at  the  XII  o'clock  line,  and  the  record 
of  a  fortnignt  may  be  taken  without  change  of  paper.  An  example 
of  a  tide-curve  for  AjjoUo  Bunder,  Bombay,  from  the  1st  to  the 
15th  of  January  1884,  is  shown  in  fi^.  i. 

The  curves  are  to  be  read  from  right  to  left,  and  when  we  reach 
the  left-hand  edge  of  the  paper,  we  re-enter  again  at  the  same  height 
on  the  right-hand  edge.  The  numbers  on  the  successive  curves 
denote  the  days  of  the  month. 

We  have  chosen  an  example  from  a  sub-tropical  region  because 
it  illustrates  the  remarkable  regularity  of  the  tides  in  a  region  where 
the  weather  is  equable.  Further,  if  the  reader  will  note  the  succes- 
sive high-waters  or  low-waters  which  follow  one  another  on  any  one 
day,  he  will  see  a  strongly  marked  "  diurnal  inequality,"  which 
would  have  been  barely  perceptible  in  a  European  tide-curve. 

*See  J.  N.  Shoolbred  on  datum  levels,  Brit,  Assoc,  Reports 
(1879). 
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instant,  must  travel  looo  m.  an  hour  so  as  to  keep  up  with 
the  moon. 

Now  it  is  a  general  law  of  frictionless  oscillation  that,  if  a 
slowly  varying  periodic  force  acts  on  a  system  which  would 
oscillate  quickly  if  left  to  itself,  the  maximum  excursion  on  one 
side  of  the  equilibrium  position  occurs  simultaneously  with  the 
maximiun  force  in  the  direction  of  the  excursion;  but,  if  a 
quickly  varying  periodic  force  acts  on  a  system  which  would 
oscillate  slowly  if  left  to  itself,  the  maximum  excursion  on  one 
side  of  the  equilibrium  position  occiurs  simultaneously  with  the 
maximum  force  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  excursion. 
An  example  of  the  first  is  a  ball  hanging  by  a  short  string,  which 
we  push  slowly  to  and  fro;  the  ball  will  never  quit  contact  with 
the  hand,  and  will  agree  with  its  excursions.  If,  however,  the 
ball  is  hanging  by  a  long  string  we  can  play  at  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  with  it,  and  it  always  meets  our  blows.  The  latter 
is  the  analogue  of  the  tides,  for  a  free  wave  in  our  shallow  canal 
goes  slowly,  whilst  the  moon's  tide-generating 
Inverted,  action  goes  quickly.  Hence  when  the  system  is  left 
to  settle  into  steady  oscillation  it  is  low-water  under 
and  opposite  to  the  moon,  whilst  the  forces  are  such  as  to  tend 
to  make  high-water  at  those  times. 

If  in  this  case  we  consider  the  moon  as  revolving  round  the 
earth,  the  water  assumes  nearly  the  shape  of  an  oblate  spheroid 
or  orange-shaped  body  with  the  shortest  axis  pointed  to  the 
moon.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  in  the  actual  case  introduces  a 
complexity  which  it  is  not  easy  to  unravel  by  general  reasoning. 
We  can  see,  however,  that  if  water  moves  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  latitude  it  arrives  at  the  higher  latitude  with  more  velocity 
from  west  to  east  than  b  appropriate  to  its  latitude,  and  it  will 
move  accordingly  on  the  earth's  surface.  Following  out  this 
conception,  we  see  that  an  oscillation  of  the  water  to  and  fro 
between  south  and  north  must  be  accompanied  by  an  eddy. 
The  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  involved  in  working  out 
this  idea  will  be  given  below. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived  about  the  tides  of 
an  equatorial  canal  is  probably  more  nearly  true  of  the  tides  of 
a  globe  partially  covered  with  land  than  if  we  were  to  suppose 
the  ocean  at  each  moment  to  assume  the  prolate  figure  of  equili- 
brium. In  fact,  observation  shows  that  it  is  more  nearly  low- 
water  than  high- water  when  the  moon  is  on  the  meridian.  If  we 
consider  how  the  oscillation  of  the  water  would  appear  to  an 
observer  carried  round  with  the  earth,  we  see  that  he  will  have 
low- water  twice  in  the  lunar  day,  somewhere  about  the  time 
when  the  moon  is  on  the  meridian,  either  above  or  below  the 
horizon,  and  high-water  half-way  between  the  low  waters. 

If  the  sun  be  now  introduced  we  have  another  similar  tide  of 
about  half  the  height,  and  this  depends  on  solar  time,  giving 
^  low-water    somewhere    about    noon    and    midnight. 

inSJeace.  "^^^  superposition  of  the  two,  modified  by  friction 
and  by  the  interference  of  land,  gives  the  actually 
observed  aggregate  tide,  and  it  is  clear  that  about  new  and  full 
moon  we  must  have  ispring  tides  and  at  quarter  moons  neap 
tides,  and  that  (the  sum  of  the  lunar  and  solar  tide-generating 
forces  being  about  three  times  their  difference)  the  range  of 
spring  tide  will  be  about  three  times  that  of  neap  tide. 

So  far  we  have  supposed  the  luminaries  to  move  on  the 
equator;  now  let  us  consider  the  case  where  the  moon  is  not 
on  the  equator.  It  is  clear  in  this  case  that  at  any 
place  the  moon's  zenith  distance  at  the  upper  transit 
is  different  from  her  nadir  distance  at  the  lower 
transit.  But  the  tide-generating  force  is  greater  the  smaller  the 
zenith  or  nadir  distance,  and  therefore  the  forces  are  different 
at  successive  transits.  This  was  not  the  case  when  the  moon 
was  deemed  to  move  on  the  equator.  Thus  there  is  a  tendency 
for  two  successive  lunar  tides  to  be  of  unequal  heights,  and  the 
resulting  inequality  of  height  is  called  a  "  diurnal  tide."  This 
tendency  vanishes  when  the  moon  is  on  the  equator;  and  as 
this  occurs  each  fortnight  the  lunar  diurnal  tide  is  evanescent 
once  a  fortnight.  Similarly  in  summer  and  winter  the  successive 
solar  tides  are  generally  of  unequal  height,  whilst  in  spring  and 
autumn  this  difference  is  inconspicuous. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  conclusions  of  Laplace's  theory 
of  the  tides,  on  a  globe  covered  with  ocean  to  a  uniform  depth, 
is  that  the  diiurnal  tide  is  everywhere  non-existent.  BvMneacent 
But  this  hypothesis  differs  much  from  the  reality,  in  oceaa  ot 
and  in  fact  at  some  ^rts,  as  for  example  Aden,  ^"itorm 
the  diurnal  tide  is  so  large  that  during  two  portions  "^^' 
of  each  lunation  there  is  only  one  great  high-water  and  one 
great  low-water  in  each  twenty-four  hours,  whilst  in  other 
parts  of  the  lunation  the  usual  semi-diurnal  tide  is  observed. 

§  6.  Progress  of  the  Tide-wave  over  the  Ocean  and  in  the  British 
Seas. — Sufficient  tidal  data  woidd  give  the  state  of  the  tide 
at  every  part  of  the  world  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  and  if  the 
tide  wave  is  a  progressive  one,  like  such  wave  as  we  may  observe 
travelling  along  a  canal,  we  should  be  able  to  picture  mentally 
the  motion  of  the  tide-wave  over  the  ocean  and  the  successive 
changes  in  the  height  of  water  at  any  one  place.  But  we  are 
not  even  sure  that  the  wave  is  progressive,  for  in  some  oceans, 
such  as  perhaps  the  Atlantic,  the  motion  may  be  only  a  see-saw 
about  some  line  in  mid-ocean — ^up  on  one  side  and  down  on  the 
other;  or  it  may  more  probably  be  partly  a  progressive  wave 
and  partly  a  see-saw  or  stationary  oscillation.  In  contracted 
seas  the  wave  is  undoubtedly  predominantly  progressive  in 
character,  but  too  little  is  known  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  any 
confidence  as  to  wider  seas. 

Whewell  and  Airy,  while  acknowledging  the  uncertainty  of 
their  data,  made  the  attempt  to  exhibit  graphically  the  t)rogress 
of  the  tide-wave  over  a  large  portion  of  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  article  {Ency.  Brit.,  9th  ed.) 
we  reproduced  their  chart.  But,  since  doubts  as  to  its  correct- 
ness have  gradually  accumulated,  we  think  it  more  prudent  to 
refrain  from  reproducing  it  again.^ 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  the  tide  in  British  seas  has 
mainly  a  progressive  character,  and  the  general  march  of  the 
wave  may  be  exhibited  on  a  chart  by  what  are  called  cotidal 
lines.  If  at  the  full  and  change  of  moon  we  draw  lines  on  the 
sea  through  all  the  places  which  have  high- water  simultaneously, 
and  if  we  mark  such  lines  successively  XII,  I,  II,  &c.,  being 
the  Greenwich  time  of  high-water  along  each  line,  we  shall  have 
a  succession  of  lines  which  show  the  progress  of  the  wave  from 
hour  to  hour. 

For  phases  of  the  moon,  other  than  full  and  change,  the  num- 
bers may  be  taken  to  represent  the  interval  in  hours  after  the 
moon's  transit,  either  visible  or  invisible,  until  the  occurrence 
of  high  water.  But  for  these  other  phases  of  the  moon  the 
interval  varies  by  as  much  as  one  hour  in  excess  or  defect  of  the 
number  written  on  any  of  the  lines.  Thus  when  the  moon  is 
about  five  days  old,  or  five  days  past  full,  the  numbers  must  all 
be  reduced  by  about  one  hour  so  that  I,  II,  UI,  &c.,  will  then 
be  replaced  by  XII,  I,  11,  &c.;  and  when  the  moon  is  about 
ten  days  old,  or  ten  days  past  full,  the  numbers  must  all  be 
augmented  by  about  one  hour,  and  wiU  read  II,  III,  IV,  &c. 
However,  for  a  rough  comprehension  of  the  tides  in  these  seas 
it  is  unnecessary  to  pay  attention  to  this  variation  of  the 
intervals. 

Airy  in  his  "  Tides  and  Waves  "  gives  such  a  chart  for  Great 
Britain  and  the  North  Sea,  and  he  attempts  to  complete  the 
cotidal  lines  conjecturaDy  across  the  North  Sea  to  Norway, 
Denmark  and  the  German  doast.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  more 
ambitious  attempt  referred  to  above,  further  knowledge  has 
led  to  further  doubt.  We  therefore  give  in  fig.  3  Berghaus's 
modification  of  Airy's  Chart,*  abandoning  the  attempt  to  draw 
complete  cotidal  lines.  In  this  chart  We  can  watch,  as  it  were, 
the  tide-wave  running  in  from  the  Atlantic,  passing  up  the 
Bristol  Channel  and  Irish  Sea,  travelling  round  the  north  of 
Scotland  and  southward  along  the  east  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
England.  Another  branch  comes  up  the  Channel,  and  meets 
the  wave  from  the  north  off  the  Dutch  coast.  The  Straits  of 
Dover  are  so  narrow,  however,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 

*  Portion  of  Airy's  Chart  {Encyd.  Metrop.,  art.  "Tides  and 
Waves  ")  is  given  in  Darwin,  Tides  and  Kindred  Phenomena  in 
the  Solar  System. 

'  Berghaus's  Physical  Atlas  (1891),  pt.  ii.,  "  Hydrography." 
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the  tides  on  the  English  coasts  would  be  profoundly  modified 
if  the  Straits  were  completely  closed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  between  Yarmouth  and  Holland  the  cotidal 
lines  cross  one  another.  Such  an  intersection  of  lines  is  in  general 
impossible;  it  is  indeed  only  possible  if  there  is  a  region  in  which 
the  water  neither  rises  nor  falls,  because  at  such  a  place  the  cotidal 
line  ceases  to  have  a  definite  meaning.  A  set  of  observations  by 
Captain  Hewitt,  R.N.,  made  in  1840,  appears  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  region  of  this  kind  at  the  part  oiF  the  chart  referred  to. 


HaftyWjtllicrM. 


CFrom  Boghaua's  Atlas.) 

Fig.  3. — Cotidal  Lines  in  British  Seas. 

§  7.  Historical  Sketch.^ — The  writings  of  various  Chinese, 
Arabic  and  Icelandic  authors  show  that  some  attention  was  paid 
by  them  to  the  tides,  but  the  several  theories  advanced  are 
fantastic.  It  is  natural  that  the  writings  of  the  classical  authors 
of  antiquity  should  contain  but  few  references  to  the  tides,  for 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  lived  on  the  shores  of  an  almost  tide- 
less  sea.  Nevertheless,  Strabo  quotes  from  Posidonius  a  clear 
account  of  the  tides  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Spain,  and  connects 
the  tides  correctly  with  the  motion  of  the  moon.  He  also  gives 
the  law  of  the  tide  in  the  Indian  Ocean  as  observed  by  Seleucus 
the  Babylonian,  and  the  passage  shows  that  Seleucus  had 
unravelled  the  law  which  governs  the  diurnal  inequality  of 
the  tide  in  that  sea. 

We  shall  not  give  any  details  as  to  the  medieval  speculations 
on  the  tides,  but  pass  on  at  once  to  Newton,  who  in  1687  laid 
the  foundation  for  all  that  has  since  been  added  to  the  theory 
of  the  tides  when  he  brought  his  grand  generalization  of  universal 
gravitation  to  bear  on  the  subject.  Johann  Kepler  had  indeed 
Kephn  ^^  ^^  early  date  recognized  the  tendency  of  the  water 
of  the  ocean  to  move  towards  the  centres  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  but  he  was  imable  to  submit  his  theory  to 
calculation.  Galileo  expresses  regret  that  so  acute  a  man  as 
Kepler  should  have  produced  a  theory  which  appeared  to  him 
to  reintroduce  the  occult  qualities  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 
His  own  explanation  referred  the  phenomenon  to  the  rotation 
and  orbital  motion  of  the  earth,  and  he  considered  that  it 
afforded  a  principal  proof  of  the  Copemican  system. 

In  the  iQtb  corollary  of  the  66th  proposition  of  bk.  i.  of  the 
Principia,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  introduces  the  conception  of  a  canal 
Newton  ^^^^^^'^8  thc  earth,  and  he  considers  the  influence  of 
a  satellite  on  the  water  in  thc  canal.  He  remarks 
that  the  movement  of  each  molecule  of  fluid  must  be  accelerated 
in  the  conjunction  and  opposition  of  the  satellite  with  the 

^  The  account  from  the  time  of  Newton  to  that  of  Laplace  is 
founded  on  Laplace's  Micanique  cUesU^  bk.  xiii.  ch.  i. 


molecule,  that  is  to  say  when  the  molecule,  the  earth's  centre  and 
the  satellite  are  in  a  straight  line,  and  retarded  in  the  quadra- 
tures, that  is  to  say  when  the  line  joining  the  molecule  and  the 
earth's  centre  b  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the  earth's 
centre  and  the  satellite.  Accordingly  the  fluid  must  imdergo 
a  tidal  oscillation.  It  is,  however,  in  propositions  26  and  27  of 
bk.  iii.  that  he  first  determines  the  tidal  force  due  to  the  sun 
and  moon.  The  sea  is  here  supposed  to  cover  the  whole  earth 
and  to  assume  at  each  instant  a  figure  of  equilibrium,  and  the 
tide-generating  bodies  are  supposed  to  move  in  the  equator. 
Considering  only  the  action  of  the  sun,  he  assumes  that  the 
figure  is  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  with  its  major  axis  directed 
towards  the  sun,  and  he  determines  the  ellipticity  of  such  an 
ellipsoid.  High  solar  tide  then  occurs  at  noon  and  midnight, 
and  low-tide  at  sunrise  and  sunset.  The  action  of  the  moon 
produces  a  similar  ellipsoid,  but  of  greater  ellipticity.  The 
superposition  of  these  ellipse-ids  gives  the  principal  va,riations  of 
the  tide.  He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  influence  of  latitude 
on  the  height  of  tide,  and  to  discuss  other  peculiarities  of  the 
phenomenon.  Observation  shows,  however,  that  spring  tides 
occur  a  day  and  a  half  after  full  and  change  of  moon,  and 
Newton  falsely  attributed  this  to  the  fact  that  the  oscillations 
would  last  for  some  time  if  the  attractions  of  the  two  bodies 
were  to  cease. 

The  Newtonian  hypothesis,  although  it  fails  in  the  form  which 
he  gave  to  it,  may  still  be  made  to  represent  the  tides  if  the 
lunar  and  solar  ellipsoids  have  their  major  axes  „^_u^ 
always  directed  toward  a  fictitious  moon  and  sun,  pkUia'' 
which  are  respectively  at  constant  distances  from 
the  true  bodies;  these  distances  are  such  that  the  full  and 
change  of  the  fictitious  moon  as  illuminated  by  the  fictitious 
sun  occur  about  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half  later  than  the 
true  full  and  change  of  moon.  In  fact,  the  actual  tides  may 
be  supposed  to  be  generated  directly  by  the  action  of  the  real 
sun  and  moon,  and  the  wave  may  be  imagined  to  take  a  day 
and  a  half  to  arrive  at  the  port  of  observation.  This  period  has 
accordingly  been  called  "the  age  of  the  tide."  In  trua^ 
what  precedes  the  sun  and  moon  have  been  supposed 
to  move  in  the  equator;  but  the  theory  of  the  two  ellipsoids 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  truth  when  they  move,  as  in 
actuality,  in  orbits  inclined  to  the  equator.  At  equatorial  ports 
the  theory  of  the  ellipsoids  would  at  spring  tides  give  morning 
and  evening  high  waters  of  nearly  equal  height,  whatever  the 
declinations  of  the  bodies.  But  at  a  port  in  any  other  latitude 
these  high  waters  would  be  of  very  different  heights,  and  at 
Brest,  for  example,  when  the  declinations  of  the  bodies  are 
equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  elliptic,  the  evening  tide  would 
be  eight  times  as  great  as  the  morning  tide.  Now  observation 
shows  that  at  this  port  the  two  tides  are  nearly  equal  to  one 
another,  and  that  their  greatest  difference  is  not  a  thirtieth  of 
their  sum.  Newton  here  also  offered  an  erroneous  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon. 

In  1738  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  offered,  as  a  subject 
for  a  prize,  the  theory  of  the  tides.  The  authors  of  four  essays 
received  prizes,  viz.  Daniel  Bernoulli,  Leonhard  Euler, 
Colin  Maclaurin  and  Antoine  Cavallcri.  The  first  ^^^^^J^ 
three  adopted  not  only  the  theory  of  gravitation,  but 
also  Newton's  method  of  the  superposition  of  the  two  ellipsoids. 
Bernoulli's  essay  contained  an  extended  development  of  the 
conception  of  the  two  ellipsoids,  and,  under  the  name  of  the 
equilibrium  theory,  it  is  commonly  associated  with  his  name. 
Laplace  gives  an  account  and  critique  of  the  essays  of  Bernoulli 
and  Euler  in  the  Micanique  cSleste,  The  essay  of  Maclaurin 
presented  little  that  was  new  in  tidal  theory,  but  is  notable  as 
containing  certain  important  theorems  concerning  the  attraction 
of  ellipsoids.  In  1746  Jean-le-Rond  D'Alembert  wrote  a  paper 
in  which  he  treated  the  tides  of  the  atmosphere;  but  this  work, 
like  Maclaurin's,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  importance  of 
collateral  points. 

The  theory  of  the  tidal  movements  of  an  ocean  was  therefore, 
as  Laplace  remarks,  almost  untouched  when  in  1774  he  first 
undertook  the  subject.    In  the  Micanique  cHeste  he  gives  an 
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interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  led  to  attack 
the  problem.  We  shall  give  below  the  investigation  of  the  tides 
t^j^  of  an  ocean  covering  the  whole  earth;  the  theory  is 
'"^^  substantially  Laplace's,  although  presented  in  a  dif- 
ferent form,  and  embodying  an  important  extension  of  Laplace's 
work  by  S.  S.  Hough.  This  theory,  although  very  wide,  is  far 
from  representing  the  tides  of  our  ports.  Observation  shows, 
in  fact,  that  the  irregular  distribution  of  land  and  water  and 
the  various  depths  of  the  ocean  in  various  places  produce  irregu- 
larities in  the  oscillations  of  the  sea  of  such  complexity  that  the 
rigorous  solution  of  the  problem  is  altogether  beyond  the  power 
of  analysis.  Laplace,  however,  rested  his  discussion  of  tidal 
observation  on  this  principle — The  state  of  oscillation  of  a  system 
of  bodies  in  which  the  primitive  conditions  of  movement  have 
disappeared  through  friction  is  coperiodic  with  the  forces  acting 
on  the  system.  Hence  if  the  sea  is  acted  on  by  forces  which  vary 
p^^^^  ^^  periodically  according  to  the  law  of  simple  oscilla- 
Farced  tions  (a  simple  time-harmonic),  the  oscillation  of 
Oadtta-  the  sea  will  have  exactly  the  same  period,  but  the 
**""*•  moment  at  which  high-water  will  occur  at  any 
place  and  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillation  can  only  be  de- 
rived from  observation.  Now  the  tidal  forces  due  to  the  moon 
and  sun  may  be  analysed  into  a  number  of  constituent  periodic 
parts  of  accurately  determinable  periods,  and  each  of  these  will 
generate  a  corresponding  oscillation  of  the  sea  of  imknown 
amplitude  and  phase.  These  amplitudes  and  phases  may  be 
found  from  observation.  But  Laplace  also  used  another  prin- 
ciple, by  which  he  was  enabled  to  effect  a  synthesis  of  the  various 
oscillations,  so  that  he  does  not  discuss  a  very  large  number  of 
these  constituent  oscillations.  As,  however,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  full  accoimt  of  Laplace's  methods  without  recourse 
to  technical  language,  it  must  suffice  to  state  here  that  this 
procedure  enabled  him  to  discuss  the  tides  at  any  port  by 
means  of  a  combination  of  theory  with  observation.  After  the 
time  of  Laplace  down  to  1870,  the  most  important  workers  in 
this  field  were  Sir  John  Lubbock  (senior),  William  Whewell 
LtAbook,  and  Sir  G.  B.  Airy.  The  work  of  Lubbock  and 
WbeweU  Whewell  (see  §  33  below)  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
an4Aliy,  ^hg  co-ordination  and  analysis  of  enormous  masses 
of  data  at  various  ports,  and  the  construction  of  trustworthy 
tide-tables  and  the  attempt  to  construct  cotidal  maps.  Airy 
contributed  an  important  review  of  the  whole  tidal  theory. 
He  also  studied  profoundly  the  theory  of  waves  in  canals,  and 
explained  the  effects  of  frictional  resistance  on  the  progress  of 
tidal  and  other  waves. 

The  comparison  between  tidal  theory  and  tidal  observations 
has  been  carried  out  in  two  ways  which  we  may  describe  as 
the  synthetic  and  the  analytic  methods.  Nature  is  herself 
synthetic,  since  at  any  one  time  and  place  we  only  observe  one 
single  tide-wave.  All  the  great  investigators  from  Newton 
down  to  Airy  have  also  been  synthetic  in  their  treatment, 
for  they  have  sought  to  represent  the  oscillation  of  the  sea  by  a 
single  mathematical  expression,  as  will  appear  more  fully  in 
chapter  V.  below.  It  is  true  that  a  presupposed  analysis  lay 
behind  and  afforded  the  basis  of  the  synthesis.  But  when  at 
length  tide-gauges,  giving  continuous  records,  were  set  up  in 
many  places  the  amount  of  data  to  be  co-ordinated  was  enor- 
mously increased,  and  it  was  found  that  the  simple  formulae 
previously  in  use  had  to  be  overloaded  with  a  multitude  of 
corrections,  so  that  the  simplicity  became  altogether 
fictitious.  This  state  of  matters  at  length  led  Lord 
Kelvin  (then  Sir  William  Thomson)  to  suggest,  about  1870, 
the  analytic  method,  in  which  the  attempt  at  mathematical 
synthesis  is  frankly  abandoned  and  the  complex  whole  is  re- 
presented as  the  sum  of  a  large  number  of  separate  parts,  each 
being  a  perfectly  simple  wave  or  harmonic  oscillation.  All 
the  best  modern  tidal  work  is  carried  on  by  the  analytic  method, 
of  which  we  give  an  account  below  in  chapter  IV. 

Lord  Kelvin's  other  contributions  to  tidal  theory  are  also 
of  profound  importance;  in  particular  we  may  mention  that  he 
established  the  correctness  of  Laplace's  procedure  in  discussing 
the  dynamical  theory  of  the  tides  of  an  ocean  covering  the  whole 
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earth,  which  had  been  impugned  by  Airy  and  by  William 
Ferrel.  We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  his  name 
hereafter  in  the  technical  part  of  this  article. 

Amongst  all  the  grand  work  which  has  been  bestowed  on 
the  theory  of  this  difficult  subject,  Newton,  notwithstanding 
his  errors,  stands  out  first,  and  next  to  him  we  must  rank  Laplace. 
However  original  any  future  contribution  to  the  science  of  the 
tides  may  be,  it  would  seem  as  though  it  must  perforce  be  based 
on  the  work  of  these  two. 

§  8.  The  Tide-Predicting  Instrument.—ln  the  field  of  the 
practical  application  of  theory  Lord  Kelvin  also  made  another 
contribution  of  the  greatest  interest,  when  in  1872  he  ru^* 
suggested  that  the  laborious  task  of  constructing  siPrtdiciing 
tide-table  might  be  effected  mechanically.  Edward  f"*^^***^ 
Roberts  bore  a  very  important  part  in  the  first  praotical 
realization  of  such  a  machine,  and  a  tide-predictor  now  in 
regular  use  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  for  the  Indian 
government  was  constructed  by  L6g€  under  his  direction.  We 
refer  the  reader  to  Sir  William  Thomson's  (Lord  Kelvin's)  paper 
on  "Tidal  Instruments"  in  Inst.  C.E.j  vol.  Ixv.,  and  to  the  sub- 
sequent discussion^  for  a  full  account  and  for  details  of  the  share 
borne  by  the  various  persons  concerned  in  the  realization  of 
the  idea. 

Fig.  4  illustrates  diagrammaticaUy  the  nature  of  the  Instrument. 
A  cord  passes  over  and  under  a  succession  of  pulleys,  every  other 
pulley  beine  fixed  or  rather 
balanced  and  the  alternate  ones 
being  movable;  the  cord  is  fixed 
at  one  end  and  carries  a  pen  or 
pencil  at  the  other  end.  In  the 
diagram  there  are  two  balanced 
pulleys  and  one  movable  one;  a 
second  unit  would  require  one 
more  movable  pulley  and  one 
more  balanced  one.  If,  in  our 
diaeram,  the  lowest  or  movable 
pulley  were  made  to  oscillate  up 
and  down  (with  a  simple  har- 
monic motion),  the  pencil  would 
execute  the  same  motion  on  half 
the  linear  scale.  If  the  instru- 
ment possessed  two  units  and  the 
second  movable  pulley  also  rocked 
up  and  down,  the  pencil  would 
add  to  its  previous  motion  that  of  this  second  oeciUation,  atfain  on 
half  scale.  So  also  if  there  were  any  number  of  additional  units, 
each  consisting  of  one  movable  and  one  balanced  pnilley,  the  pencil 
would  add  together  all  the  separate  simple  oscillations^  and  would 
draw  a  curve  upon  a  drum,  which  is  supposed  to  be  kept  revolving 
uniformly  at  an  appropriate  rate. 

The  rocking  motion  is  communicated  to  each  movable  pulley 
by  means  of  a  pin  attached  to  a  wheel  C  sliding  in  a  slot  attached 
to  the  pulley  frame.  All  the  wheels  C  and  the  drum  are  geared 
together  so  that,  as  the  drum  turns,  all  the  movable  pulleys  rock 
up  and  down.  The  gearing  is  of  such  a  nature  that  if  one  revolution 
of  the  drum  represents  a  single  day,  the  rocking  motion  of  each 
movable  pulley  corresponds  to  one  of  the  simple  constituent  oscilla- 
tions or  tides  into  which  the  aggregate  tide-wave  is  analysed.  The 
nature  of  the  gearing  is  determined  by  theoretical  considerations 
derived  from  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  earth,  but  the 
throw  of  each  crank,  and  the  angle  at  which  it  has  to  be  set  at  the 
start  are  derived  from  observation  at  the  particular  port  for  which 
the  tide-curve  is  required.  When  the  tide-predictor  has  been  set 
appropriately,  it  will  run  off  a  complete  tide-curve  for  a  whole  year; 
the  curve  is  subsequently  measured  and  the  heights  and  times  of 
high  and  low-water  are  tabulated  and  published  for  a  year  or  two 
in  advance. 

The  Indian  instrument  possesses  about  20  units,  so  that  the  tide- 
curve  is  regarded  as  being  the  sum  of  20  different^ simple  tides;  and 
tide-tables  are  published  for  40  Indian  and  Oriental  ports.  A  tide- 
predictor  has  been  constructed  for  the  French  government  under 
the  supervision  of  Lord  Kelvin  and  is  in  use  at  raris;  another  has 
been  made  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  at  Washington;  in 
1 9 10  one  was  under  construction  for  the  Brazilian  government. 
These  instruments,  although  differing  considerably  in  detail  from  the 
Indian  predictor,  are  essentially  the  same  in  principle. 

§  9.  Tidal  Friction.—A}!  solid  bodies  yield  more  or  le^s  to 
stress;  if  they  are  perfectly  elastic  they  regain  their  shapes  after 
the  stresses  are  removed,  if  imperfectly  elastic  or  viscods  they 
yield  to  the  stresses.  We  may  thus  feel  certdn  that  the  earth 
yields  to  tide-generating  force,  either  with  perfect  or  imperfect 
elasticity.     Chapter  VIIL  will  contain  some  discussion  of  this 


Fig.  4. — Tide-Predicting 
Instrument. 
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8ub|cct,  aad  it  must  siiffice  to  say  here  that  the  measurement 
of  the  miaute  elastic  tides  of  the  solid  earth  has  at  length  been 
achieved.  The  results  recently  obtained  by  Dr  O.  Hecker  at 
Potsdam  constitute  a  conspicuous  advance  on  all  the  previous 
attempts. 

The  tides  iA  aa  imperfectly  .elastic  or  viscous  globe  are  ob- 
viously subject  to  frictional  resistance,  and  the  like  is  true  of  the 
tides  of  an  actual  ocean.  In  either  case  it  is  dear  that  the  system 
must  be  losing  energy,  and  this  leads  to  results  of  so  much 
general  interest  that  we  propose  to  give 'a  short  sketch  of  the 
subject,  deferring  to  chapter  VIII.  a  more  rigorous  investiga- 
tion. It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  give  even  an  outline  of 
the  principles  involved  without  the  use  of  some  technical  terms. 

In  fig.  5  the  paper  is  supposed  to  be  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  a 
flatellite  M  revolving  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  about  the  planet  C, 
Qtnmrai  which  rotates  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  about  an 
BxoUuiuaM  axis  perpendicular  to  the  paper.  The  rotation  of  the 
b/T^I  planet  is  supposed  to  be  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
PrkHiott.  satellite,  so  that  the  day  is  shorter  than  the  month.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  planet  is  either  entirely  fluid,  or  has 
an  ocean  of  such  depth  that  it  is  high-water  under  or  nearly  under 
the  satellite.  When  there  is  no  friction,  with  the  satellite 
at  w,  the  planet  is  elongated  into  the  ellipsofdal  shape  shown, 
cutting  the  mean  sphere,  which  is  dotted.    The  tidal  protuberances 

are .  drawn  with  much  ex- 
aggeration and  the  satellite 
is  shown  as  very  close  to 
the  planet  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  principle  more 
cleariy.  Now,  when  there 
is  f  net  ion  in  the  fluid 
motion,  the  tide  is  retarded, 
and  high-dde  occurs  after 
the  satellite  has  passed  the 
meridian.  Then,  if  we  keep 
the  same  figure  to  represent 
the  tidal  deformadon,  the 
satellite  must  be  at  M, 
instead  of  at  m.  If  we 
number,  the  four  Quadrants 
w  as  shown,  the  satellite  must 

^^^'O'  be    in    quadrant    i.      The 

protuberance  P  is  nearer 'to  the  satellite  than  P',  and  the  defi- 
ciency Q  is  farther  away  than  the  deficiency  Q'.  Hence  the 
resultant  action  of  the  planet  on  the  satellite  must  be  in  some 
such  direction  as  MN.  The  action  of  the  satellite  on  the  planet 
is  equal  and  opposite,  and  the  force  in  NM,  not  beix^  through  the 
planet's  centre,  must  produce  a  retarding  couple  on  the  p&net's 
rotation,  the  magnitude  of  which  depends  on  the  leneth  of  the  arm 
CNt  This  tidal  fricrionial  couple  varies  as  the  height  of  the  tide, 
and  as  the  satellite's  distance.  The  magnitude  of  the  tidal  pro- 
tuberances varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance 
of  the  satellite,  and  the  difference  between  the  attrac- 
tions of  tlje  satellite  on  the  nearer  and  farther  pro- 
tuberances also  varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the 
Accordingly  the. tidal  frictional  couple  varies  as  the  inverse 
sixth  power  of  the  satellite's  distance.  Let  us  now  consider  its  effect 
on  the  satellite.  If  the  force  acting  on  M  be  resolved  along  and 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  CM,  the  perpendicular  component 
tends  to  accelerate  the  satellite's  velocity.  It  alone  would  carry  the 
satellite  farther  from  C  than  it  would  be  dragged  back  by  the  central 
force  towards  C.  The  satellite  would  describe  a  spiral,  the  coils 
of  which  would  be  very  nearly  circular  and  very  nearly  coincident. 
If  now  we  resolve  the  central  component  force  along  CM  tangentially 
and  peipendicular  to  the  spiral,  the  tangential  component  tends  to 
retard  the  velocitv  of  the  satellite,  whereas  the  disturbing  force, 
already  considered,  tends  to  accelerate  it.  With  the  gravitational 
«•/  numf  ^^^  ^^  ^°'*^®  between  the  two  bodies  the  retardation 
xSkHS^'  must  prevail  over  the  acceleration.^  The  action  of 
w^^SgM  ^^^^  friction  may  appear  somewhat  paradoxical,  but 
^~'**  it  is  the  exact  converse  of  the  acceleration  of  the  linear 
and  angular  velocity  and  the  diminution  of  distance  of  a  satellite 
moving  through  a  resisting  medium.  The  latter  result  is  generally 
more  ^miliar  than  the  action  of  tidal  friction,  and  it  may  help  the 
reader  to  realize  the  result  in  the  present  case.  Tidal  friction  then 
diminishes  planetary  rotation,  increases  the  satellite's  distance  and 
diminishes  the  orbital  angular  velocity.  The  comparative  rate  of 
diminution  of  the  two  angular  velocities  is  generally  very  different. 
If  the  satellite  be  close  to  the  pjanet  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
satelhte's  periodic  time  or  month  is  larg^e  compared  with  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  period  of  planetary  rotation  or  clay ;  but  if  the  satellite 
is  far  off  the  converse"  is  true.  Hence,  if  the  satellite  starts  very  near 
the  planet,  with  the  month  a  little  longer  than  the  day.-as  the  satellite 

*  This  way  of  presenting  the  action  of  tidal  friction  is  due  to  Sir 
George  G.  Stokes. 
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recedes,  the  month  soon  increases  so  that  it  contains  many  days. 
The  number  of  days  in  the  month  attains  a  maximum  and  then 
diminishes.  Finally  the  two  angular  velocities  subside  to  a  second 
identity,  the  day  and  month  being  identical  and  both  very  long. 

We  have  supposed  that  the  ocean  is  of  such  depth  that  the  tides 
are  direct;  if,  however,^  they  are  inverted,  with  low- water  under  or 
nearly  under  the  satellite,  friction,  instead  of  retarding,  accelerates 
the  tide ;  and  it  would  be  easy  by  drawing  another  figure  to  see  that 
the  whole  of  the  above  conclusions  would  hold  equally  true  with 
inverted    tides. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  actual  amount  of  the 
retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation,  but  without  much  success.  It 
must  be  clear  from  the  sketch  just  given  that  the  cifect  of  tidal 
friction  is  that  the  angular  motion  of  the  moon  round  the  earth 
is  retarded,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  earth's  rotation. 
Thus  a  terrestrial  observer,  who  regards  the  earth  as  a  perfect  time- 
keeper, would  look  on  the  real  retardation  of  the  moon's  angular 
motion  as  being  an  acceleration.  Now  there  is  a  true  acceleration 
of  the  moon's  angular  motion  which  depends  on  a  slow  change  in  the 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  round  the  sun.  After  many  thou- 
sands of  years  this  acceleration  will  be  reversed  and  it  will  become 
a  retardation,  but  it  will  continue  for  a  long  time  from  now  into  the 
future;  thus  it  is  indistinguishable  to  us  at  present  from  a  permanent 
acceleration.  The  amount  of  this  true  acceleration  may  oe  derived 
from  the  theories  of  the  motions  of  the  moon  and  of  the  earth  when 
correctly  developed.  Laplace  conceived  that  its  observed  amount 
was  fully  explained  in  this  way,  but  John  Couch  Adams  showed  that 
Laplace  had  made  a  mistake  and  had  only  accounted  for  half  of  it. 
It  thus  appeared  that  there  was  an  unexplained  portion  which  might 
be  only  apparent  and  might  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  tidal 
friction. 

The  time  and  place  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  depend  on  the  motions 
of  the  moon  and  earth.  Accordingly  the  records  of  ancient  eclipses, 
which  occurred  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  afford  exceedingly 
delicate  tests  of  the  motions  of  the  moon  and  earth.  At  the  time 
when  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy*  was  first  published 
it  was  thought  that  all  the  numerical  data  were  known  with  sufficient 
precision  to  render  it  possible  to  give  a  numerical  estimate  of  the 
retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation.  But  the  various  revisions  of 
the  lunar  theory  which  have  been  made  since  that  date  throw  the 
whole  matter  into  doubt.  It  seems  probable  that  there  is  some  portion 
of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  motion  which  is  unexplained  by 
gravitation,  and  may  therefore  be  attributed  to  tidal  friction,  but 
Its  amount  is  uncertain.  We  can  only  say  that  the  amount  is  very 
sitialL  It  is,  however,  not  impossible  that  this  smallness  may  be 
due  to  counteracting  influences  which  tend  to  augment  the  speed 
of  the  earth's  rotation;  such  an  augmentation  would  result  trom 
shrinkage  of  the  earth's  mass  through  cooling.  However  this 
matter  may  stand,  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  the  changes 
produced  by  tidal  friction  in  a  man's  lifetime  or  in  many  generations 
of  man  are  almost  insensible,  the  same  must  be  true  when  we  deal 
with  millions  of  years.  It  follows  that  it  is  desirable  to  trace  the 
effects  of  tidal  friction  back  to  their  beginnings. 

We  have  seen  above  that  this  cause  will  explain  the  repulsion 
of  a  satellite  from  a  position  close  to  the  planet  to  a  more  remote 
distance.  Now  when  we  apply  these  conaiderations  to  the  mooo 
and  earth  we  find  that  the  moon  must  once  have  been  nearly  in 
contact  with  the  earth.  This  very  remarkable  initial  configura* 
tion  of  the  two  bodies  seems  to  point  to  the  origin  of  the  moon  by 
detachment  from  the  earth. 

Further  details  concerning  this  speculation  in  cosmogony  are  given 
below  in  chapter  VIII.* 

§  10.  Bibliography. — Many  works  on  popular  astronomy  contain 
a  few  paragraphs  on  the  tides,  but  the  treatment  is  generally  so 
meagre  as  to  afford  no  adequate  idea  of  the  whole  subject. 

A  complete  list  of  works  both  general  and  technical  bearing  on 
the  theory  of  the  tides,  from  the  time  of  Newton  down  to  i88i,  is 
contained  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Bibliographie  de  I'astronomie  by  J.  C. 
Houzeau  and  A.  Lancaster  (1882).  This  list  does  not  contain  papers 
on  the  tides  of  particular  ports,  and  We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  any  catalogue  of  worlra  on  practical  observation,  reduction  of 
observations,  prediction  and  tidal  instrunients.  The  only  general 
work  on  the  tides,  without  mathematics,  is  George  Darwin's  Tides 
and  Kindr^  Phenomena  in  the  Solar  System.*  This  book  treats 
of  all  the  subjects  considered  in  the  present  article  (with  references 
to  original  sources),  and  also  others  such  as  seiches  (q.v.)  and  the 
bore  (q.v.). 

The  most  extensive  monograph  on  the  tides  is  A  Manual  of  Tides 
by  Mr  Rollin  A.  Harris,  published  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
in  a  series  of  parts,  of  which  pt.  1.  appeared  in  1897,  and  pt.  iv. 


«  See  that  work  (ed,  1883),  §  830;  P.  H.  Cowell,  M.  N.  R.  Ast.  Soc. 
(1905),   bcv.   861. 

*  For  a  discussion  of  the  subject  without  mathematics,  see  G.  H. 
Darwin's  Tides, 

*  London  (i8q8)  and  with  important  changes  (i9K>i,  191 1) ;  (Boston, 
i8q8);  translations:  German,  by  A.  Pockels  (Leipzig,  1902,  19^0; 
Italian,  by  G.  Magrini  (Turin,  IQ05),  with  appendices  by  translator; 
Magyar,  by  Rad6  vonKovesligethy  (Budapest,  1904),  with  appendices 
by  translator. 
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B  in  1904.  This  work  contains  an  enormous  mass  of  useful  work, 
and  gives  not  only  complete  technical  developments  both  on  the 
theoretical  and  practical  sides  but  also  has  chapters  of  general 
interest.  The  present  writer  feels  it  his  duty,  however,  to  dissent 
from  Mr  Harris's  courageous  attempt  to  construct  the  cotidal  lines 
of  the  various  oceans. 

This  work  contains  the  most  complete  account  of  the  history  of 
tidal  theories  of  which  we  know.  Laplace's  admirable  history  of 
the  subject  down  to  his  own  time  has  been  sumniarized  in  §  7. 
Dr  Giovanni  Magrini  has  an  appendix  to  his  translation  of  Darwin  s 
book,  entitled  La  Conoscenza  della  marea  neWantichitdj  founded 
on  the  researches  of  Dr  Roberto  Almaeii.  Dr  Almagi^  himself 
gives  the  results  of  his  researches  more  fully  in  a  memoir,  presented 
to  the  Accademia  dei  Lincei  of  Rome  (5th  series,  vol.  v.  fascic.  x., 

1905.  137  PP). 

Another  monograph  on  tides,  treating  especially  the  mathematical 
developments,  is  Maurice  Levy's  La  Thiorte  des  marles  (Paris,  1898). 
Colonel  Baird's  Manual  of  Tidal  Observation  (1886)  contains 
instructions  for  the  installation  of  tide-gauges,  and  auxiliary  tables 
for  harmonic  analysis.  Airy's  article  on  ^  Tides  and  Waves  "  in 
the  Ency.  Metrop.^  although  superseded  in  many  respects,  still 
remains  important.  Harris's  Manual  contains  a  great  collection 
of  results  of  tidal  observations  made  at  ports  all  over  the  world. 

The  article  **  Die  Bewegiing  der  Hydrosphare  *'  in  the  Encyklop&die 
der  mathemaiischen  Wissenschaften  (vi.  I,  1908)  gives  a  technical 
account  of  the  subject,  with  copious  references.  The  same  article  is 
given  in  English  in  vol.  iv.  (191 1)  of  G.  H.  Darwin's  collected  Scientific 
I'apers ;  amd  vols.  i.  and  ii.  contain  reprints  of  the  several  papers  by 
the  same  author  referred  to  in  the  present  article. 

Since  the  date  of  the  9th  edition  of  the  Ency.  Brit,  some  technical 
discussion  of  the  tides  has  appeared  in  textbooks,  such  as  H.  Lamb's 
Hydrodynamics ^  That  work  also  reproduces  in  more  modern  form 
Airy's  investigation  of  the  effects  of  friction  on  the  tides  of  rivers. 
We  are  thus  able  to  abridge  the  present  article,  but  we  shall  present 
the  extension  by  Hough  of  Laplace's  theory  of  the  tides  of  an  ocean- 
covered  planet,  whidi  is  still  only  to  be  found  in  the  original 
memoirs. 

n. — Tide-Generating  Forces 

§  II.  Investigations  of  Tide-Generating  Potential  and  Forces. — 
We  have  already  given  a  general  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
TAte-  tide-generating  forces;  we  now  proceed  to  a  rigorous 

Generattag  investigation.  If  a  planet  is  attended  by  a  single 
Foixws.  satellite,  the  motion  of  any  body  relatively  to  the 
planet's  surface  is  found  by  the  process  described  as  reduc- 
ing the  planet's  centre  to  rest.  The  planet's  centre  will  be  at 
rest  if  every  body  in  the  system  has  impressed  on  it  a  velocity 
equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  planet's  centre;  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  impressing  on  every  body  an  acceleration 
equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  planet's  centre. 

Let  Mf  m  he  the  masses  of  the  planet  and  the  satellite;  r  the 
radius  vector  of  the  satellite,  measured  from  the  planet's  centre; 
p  the  radius  vector,  measured  from  same  point,  of  the  particle 
whose  motion  we  wish  to  determine;  and  t  the  angle  between 
r  and  p.  The  satellite  moves  in  an  elliptic  orbit  about  the  planet, 
and  the  acceleration  relatively  to  the  planet's  centre  of  the  satellite 
is  (Jlf +m)/r*  towards  the  planet  along  the  radius  vector  r.  Now 
the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  planet  and  satellite  remains  fixed  in  space, 
and  the  centre  of  the  planet  describes  an  orbit  round  that  centre 
of  inertia  similar  to  that  described  by  the  satellite  round  the  planet 
but  with  linear  dimensions  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  m  to  m+m. 
Hence  the  acceleration  of  the  planet's  centre  is  m/r*  towards  the 
centre  of  inertia  of  the  two  bodies.  Thus,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
planet's  centre  to  rest,  we  apply  to  every  particle  of  the  system  an 
acceleration  m/r*  parallel  to  r,  and  directed  from  satellite  to 
planet. 

Now  take  a  set  of  rectangular  axes  fixed  in  the  planet,  and  let 
Mif,  Mjf,  Mjf  be  the  co-oroinates  of  the  satellite  referred  thereto; 
and  let  {p,  lyp,  fp  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  particle  P  whose  radius 
vector  is  p.  Then  the  component  accelerations  for  reducing  the 
planet's  centre  to  rest  are  —  wMi/r*,  — mMi/r*,  —  wMj/r*;  and 
since  these  are  the  differential  coefficients  with  respect  to  pkt  fnji  pr 
of  the  function 


-^(Mi«+M,„+M,f), 


and  since  cos  s—MiJ-hMfiy-fMiJ",  it  follows  that  the  potential  of 
the  forces  by  which  the  planet's  centre  is  to  be  reduced  to  rest  is 

-^  cos  z. 


*  The  theory  as  presented  in  the  MScanique  cileste  is  unnecessarily 
difRcult,  and  was  much  criticized  by  Airy.  Before  the  publication 
of  the  9th  and  loth  editions  of  the  Ency.  Brit,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  student  to  read  a  number  of  controversial  papers  published  all 
over  the  world  in  order  to  get  at  the  matter. 


Now  let  us  consider  the  other  forces  acting  on  the  particle.  The 
planet  is  spheroidal,  and  therefore  does  not  attract  equally  in  all 
directions;  but  in  this  investigation  we  may  make  abstraction  of 
the  ellipticity  of  the  planet  and  of  the  ellipticity  of  the  ocean  due 
to  the  planetary  rotation.  This,  which  we  set  aside,  is  considered 
in  the  theories  of  gravity  and  of  the  figures  of  planets.  Outside 
its  body,  then,  the  planet  contributes  forces  of  which  the  potential 
is  M/fi.  Next  the  direct  attraction  of  the  satellite  contributes  forces 
of  which  the  potential  is  the  mass  of  the  satellite  divided  by  the 
distance  between  the  point  P  and  the  satellite;  this  is 

m 

VI''*  +  P*  —  2rf^  cos  z]* 

To  determine  the  forces  from  this  potential  we  regard  p  and  s  aa 
the  variables  for  differentiation,  and  we  may  add  to  this  potential 
any  constant  we  please.  As  we  are  seeking  to  find  the  forces  which 
urge  P  relatively  to  Af,  we  add  such  a  constant  as  will  make  the 
whole  potential  at  the  planet's  centre  zero,  and  thus  we  take  as  the 
potential  of  the  forces  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  satellite 

m ^  m^ 

V|f*  +  p*  — 2rp  cos"i}       r' 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  case  to  be  considered  r  is  very  large  compared 
with  p,  and  we  may  therefore  expand  this  in  powers  of  p/r.  This 
expansion  gives  us 


^jfi'.+?A+S^.  +  ..-i. 


where  Pi  =  cos  at,  Pj  «  J  cos*  «  —  },  Pt  -  i  cos*  z  —  i  cos  «,  &c. 
The  reader  familiar  with  spherical  harmonic  analysis  of  course 
recognizes  the  zonal  harmonic  functions;  but  the  result  for  a  few 
terras,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary,  is  easily  obtainable  by  simple 
algebra. 

Now,  collecting  together  the  various  contributions  to  the  potential, 

and  noticing  that  ^  •  -Pj=s^cos2,  and  is  therefore   equal  and 

opposite  to  the  potential  by  which  the  planet's  centre  was  reduced 
to  rest,  we  have  as  the  potential  of  the  forces  acting  on  a  particle 
whose  co-ordinates  are  p|,  pij,  pi* 

y4l^{|cos*j-i)+  !2g.'(f  C0S«,-}C0S£)  + 


(I) 


The  first  term  of  (i)  is  the  potential  of  gravity,  and  the  terms  of  the 
Akte  UmL  ^^^^^*  ^^  which  two  only  are  written,  constitute  the 
ponnuaE^  tide-generating  potential.  In  all  practical  applications 
this  series  converges  so  rapidly  that  the  first  term  is  amply  suffi- 
cient, and  thus  we  shall  generally  denote 


F-^^(cos»«-}) 


(2) 


as  the  tide-generating  potential.* 

At  the  surface  of  the  earth  p  is  equal  to  a  the  earth's  radius. 

§  12.  Form  of  Equilibrium. — Consider  the  shape  assumed  by  an 
ocean  of  density  cr,  on  a  planet  of  mass  M,  density  5  and  radius  a, 
when  acted  on  by  disturbing  forces  whose  potential  is  a  solid  spherical 
harmonic  of  degree  i,  the  planet  not  being  in  rotation. 

If  Si  denotes  a  surface  spherical  harmonic  of^  order  i,  such  a 
potential  is  given  at  the  |x>int  whose  radius  vector  is  p  by 


^-^(1)'^'- 


(3) 


In  the  case  considered  in  §  11, 1=2  and  Si  becomes  the  second  zonal 
harmonic  cos'  «  — }• 

The  theory  of  harmonic  analysis  tells  us  that  the  form  of  the 
ocean,  when  in  equilibrium,  must  be  given  by  the  equation 

p^a+eiSi.  (4) 

Our  problem  is  to  evaluate  e<.    We  know  that  the  external  potential 
of  a  layer  of  matter,  of  depth  «<5<  and  density  ir,  has  the  value 


ro-g  (a\^ 
+  iW 


^raa 

— T " 

2t 


eiSi. 


Hence  the  whole  potential  externally  to  the  planet  and  up  to  it3 
surface  is 


f+^'(i)'^'+lT^(r^^-^^- 


(5) 


The  first  and  most  important  term  is  the  potential  of  the  planet, 
the  second  that  of  the  disturbing  force,  ana  the  third  that  of  the 
departure  from  sphericity. 

Since  the  ocean  must  stand  in  a  level  surface,  the  expression  (5) 
equated  to  a  constant  must  be  another  form  of  (4).  Hence,  if  we 
put  p^a+eiSi  in  the  first  term  of  (5^  and  p  =  a  in  the  second  and 
third  terms,  (5)  must  be  constant ;  this  can  only  be  the  case  if  the 

'  The  reader  may  refer  to  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy 
(1883),  pt.  ii.  §§  798-821,  for  further  considerations  on  this  and 
analogous  subjects,  together  with  some  interesting  examples. 
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(7) 


coeflficient  of  5*  vanishes.     Hence  on  effecting  these  substitutions 
and  equating  that  coefficient  to  zero,  we  find 


But  by  the  definitions,  of  5  and  a  we  have  Jlf =firaa'=ga',  where 
g  is  gravity,  and  therefore 

ei^ 2^!:! (6) 

'      (2*-|-t)5 

In  the  p^irticular  case  considered  in  §  1 1  we  therefore  have 

as  the  equation  to  the  equilibrium  tide  under  the  potential 
7-2^(cos««-J). 

If  0-  were  very  small  compared  with  h  the  attraction  of  the  water 
on  itself  would  be  very  small  compared  with  that  of  the  planet  on 

the  water;  hence  we  see  in  the  general  case  that  i/ (i  —    ■  jf  v,) 

is  the  factor  by  which  the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  ocean  augments 
the  deformation  due  to  the  external  forces.  This  factor  will  occur 
frequently  hereafter,  and  therefore  for  brevity  we  write 

and  we  may  put  (6)  in  the  form 

Comparisoa  with  (5)  then  shows  that 

•     V.  V^ghi{±yeiSi  (ID) 

is  the  potential  of  the  disturbing  forces  under  which 

p^a-^rtiSi  (11) 

is  a  figure  of  equilibrium. 

We  are  thus  provided  with  a  convenient  method  of  specifying 
any  disturbing  force  by  means  of  the  figure  of  equilibrium  which 
it  IS  competent  to  maintain.  In  considering  the  dynamical  theory 
of  the  tides  on  an  ocean-covered  planet,  we  shall  specify  the  disturb- 
ing forces  in  the  manner  expressed  by  (10)  and  (11).  This  way  of 
specifying  a  disturbing  force  is  equally  exact  whether  or  not  we 
cnoose  to  include  the  effects  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  ocean. 
If  the  augmentation  due  to  mutual  attraction  of  the  water  is  not 
included,  hi  becomes  equal  to  unity;  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity 
to  use  spherical  harmonic  analysis,  and  we  see  that  if  the  equation 
to  the  surface  of  an  ocean  be 

where  5  is  a  function  of  latitude  and  longitude,  it  is  in  equilibrium 
under  forces  due  to  a  potential  whose  value  at  the  surface  of  the 
sphere  (where  p*a)  is  gS, 

In  treating  the  theory  of  tidal  observation  we  shall  specify  the 
tide-generating  forces  in  this  way,  and  then  by  means  of  *'  the 
principle  of  forced  vibrations,"  referred  to  in  §  7  as  used  by  Laplace 
tor  discussing  the  actual  oscillations  of  the  sea,  we  shall  pass  to  the 
actual  tides  at  the  port  of  observation. 

In  this  equilibrium  theory  it  is  assumed  that  the  figure  of  the  ocean 
is  at  each  instant  one  of  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  gravity  and 
gff^^^f  of  the  tide-generating  forces.  Lord  Kelvin  has,  how- 
Laadtt  ^ver,  reasserted^  a  point  which  was  known  to  Bernoulli, 
BauOArkuB^^^  has  since  been  overlooked,  namely,  that  this  law 
^  of  rise  and  fall  of  water  cannot,  when  portions  of  the 

^*  globe  are  continents,  be  satisfied  by  a  constant  volume 
of  water  in  the  ocean.  The  necessary  correction  to  the  theory  depends 
on  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea,  but  a  numerical  solution  shows 
that  it  is  practically  of  very  small  amount. 

§  13.  Development  of  Ttde-generoHng  Potential  in  Terms  of  Hour- 
Angle  and  Declination,^— ^e  now  proceed  to  develop  the  tide- 
generating  potential,  and  shall  of  course  implicitly  (§  la)  determine 
the  equation  to  the  equilibrium  figure. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  if  «  he  the  moon's  zenith  distance  at 
the  point  P  on  the  earth's  surface,  whose  co-ordinates  referred  to 
A,  B,  C,  axes  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  a$,  a^,  af, 
cos  sf-lMi-fiyMi+fMs, 
where  Mi,  Mj,  Ms  are  the  moon's  direction  cosines  referred  to  the 
same  axes.   Then,  with  this  value  of  cos  z, 

cos«2-i-2^MiM,  +2^^^^^^^  +  2i7rM2M,  -f  2^rMiM, 

|a.g+i?'-|2?*M,«-|-M,«-2M3«                          (12) 
'         3 3  

*  Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.  §  807.  G.  H.  Darwin  and  H.  H. 
Turner,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  (1886). 


The  axis  of  C  is  taken  as  the  polar  axis,  and  AB  is  the  equatorial 
plane,  so  that  the  functions  of  ^,  ij,  {•  are  functions  of  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  point  P,  at  which  we  wish  to  find  the  potential 

The  functions  of  Mi,  M2,  Ms  depend  on  the  moon's  position,  and 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  develop  them  in  two  different  ways-^first 
in  terms  of  her  hour-angle  and  declination,  and  secondly  (§  25)  in 
terms  of  her  longitude  and  the  elements  of  the  orbit. 

Now  let  A  be  on  the  eauator  in  the  meridian  of  P,  and  B  90°  east 
of  A  on  the  equator.  Then,  if  M  be  the  moon,  the  inclination  of 
the  plane  MC  to  the  plane  CA  is  the  moon's  easterly  local  hour-angle. 
Let  /to = Greenwich  westward  hour-angle;  /=the  west  longitude  of 
the  place  of  observation;  X*the  latitude  of  the  place;  5 «« moon's 
declination :  then  we  have 

.   Mi=cos6cos(Ao— /),  Mt=— cos5sin(Afl— /),Mg?=sin,5, 
$=cos  X,  17=0,  f  «sin  X. 
Also  the  radius  vector  of  the  place  of  observation  on  the  earth's 
surface  is  a.    Whence  we  find 

K=e?    ^  I  icos'Xcos^Scos  2(^  —  0  H-  sin  2X  sin  5  cos  5  cos  (Ao  —  /) 

+l(J-sin2fi)(i-sin«X)(  (13) 

The  tide-generating  forces  are  found  by  the  rates  of  variation  of  V 
for  latitude  and  longitude,  and  also  for  radius  a,  if  we  care  to  find  the 
radial  disturbing  force. 

The  westward  component  of  the  tide-generating  force  at  the  earth's 
surface,  where  p=a,  is  dYja  cos  Xi/,  and  the  northward  component 
is  dV/adX;   the  change  of  apparent  level  is  the  ratio  of  «.  .    ^^. 
these   to  gravity  g.     On   effecting  the   differentiations^  T^- 
we  find  that  the  westward  component  is  made  up  oij^^  ^ 
two  periodic   terms,   one  going  through   its  variations      ™«'" 
twice  and  the  other  once  a  day.    The  southward  com-f^S* *fcf 
ponent  has  also  two  similar  terms;  but  it  has  a  third^****^**"*** 
very  small  term,  whioh  does  not  oscillate  about  a  zero  value.    This 
last  term  corresponds  to  forces  which  produce  a  constant  heaping 
up  of  the  water  at  the  equator;  or,  in  other  words,  the  moon's 
attraction  has  the  effect  of  causing  a  small  permanent  ellipticitv 
of  the  earth's  mean  figure.     This-  augmentation  of  ellipticity  is 
of  course  very  small,  but  it  is  necessary  to  mention  it. 

If  we  consider  the  motion  of  a  pendulum-bob  under  the  influence 
of  these  forces  during  any  one  day,  we  see  that  in  consequence  of 
the  semi-diurnal  changes  of  level  it  twice  describes  an  elhpse  with 
major  axis  east  and  west,  and  the  formula  when  developed  shows 
that  the  ratio  of  axes  is  equal  to  the  sine  of  the  latitude,  and  the 
linear  dimensions  proportional  to  cos*  8.  It  describes  once  a  day 
an  ellipse  whose  north  and  south  axis  is  proportional  to  sin  28  cos  2X 
and  whose  east  and  west  axis  is  jjroportional  to  sin  25  sin  X.  Obvi- 
ously the  latter  is  circular  in  latitude  30°.  When  the  moon  is  on 
the  equator,  the  maximum  deflexion  occurs  when  the  moon's  local 
hour-angle  is  45**,  and  is  then  equal  to 


.^(t)' 


cosX. 


This  anele  is  equal  to  o«oi74'  cos  X.  Attempts  actually  to  measure 
the  deflexion  of  the  vertical  have  at  length  proved  successful 
(see  Seismometer). 

III. — Dynamical  Theory  of  the  Tides 

§  14.  Recent  Advances  in  the  Dynamical  Theory  of  the  Tides. — 
The  problem  of  the  tidal  oscillation  of  the  sea  is  essentially 
dynamical.  In  two  papers  in  the  second  volume  of  Liouville's 
Journal  (1896)  H.  Poincar6  has  considered  the  mathematical 
principles  involved  in  the  problem,  where  the  ocean  is  inter- 
rupted by  knd  as  in  actuality.  He  has  not  sought  to  obtain 
numerical  results  applicable  to  any  given  configuration  of  land 
and  sea,  but  he  has  aimed  rather  at  pointing  out  methods  by 
which  it  may  some  day  be  possible  to  obtain  such   soljutions. 

Even  when  the  ocean  is  taken  as  covering  the  whole  earth 
the  problem  presents  formidable  difl^culties,  and  this  is  the  only 
case  in  which  it  has  been  solved  hitherto.* 

Laplace  gives  the  solution  in  bks.  i.  and  iv.  of  the  Micanique 
cileste;  but  his  work  is  unnecessarily  complicated.  In  the  9th 
edition  of  the  Ency,  Brit,  we  gave  Laplace's  theory  without  these 
complications,  but  the  theory  is  now  accessible  in  H.  Lamb's 
Hydrodynamics  and  other  works  of  the  kind.  It  is  therefore  not 
reproduced  here. 

In  1897  and  1898  S.  S.  Hough  undertook  an  important 
revision  of  Laplace's  theory  and  succeeded  not  only  in  intro- 
ducing the  effects  of  the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  ocean,  but 

*  Lord  Kelvin's  (Sir  W.  Thomson's)  paper  on  the  gra,vitational 
oscillations  of  rotating  water,  PkU.  Mag.  (October  1880),  bears  on 
this  subject.  It  is  the  only  attempt  to  obtain  numerical  results 
in  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  the  oscillations  of 
land-locked  seas. 
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also  in  determining  the  nature  and  periods  of  the  free  oscil- 
lations of  the  sea.^  A  dynamical  problem  of  this  character 
cannot  be  regarded  as  fully  solved  unless  we  are  able  not  only 
to  disciiss  the  "  forced  "  oscillations  of  the  system  but  also  the 
"  free."  Hence  we  regard  Mr  Hough's  work  as  the  most 
important  contribution  to  the  dynamical  theory  of  the  tides 
since  the  time  of  Laplace.  We  shall  accordingly  present  the 
theory  briefly  in  the  form  due  to  Mr  Hough. 

The  analysis  is  more  complex  than  that  of  Laplace,  where 
the  mutual  attraction  of  the  ocean  was  neglected,  but  this  was 
perhaps  inevitable.  Our  first  task  is  to  form  the  equations 
of  motion  and  continuity,  which  will  be  equally  applicable  to  all 
forms  of  the  theory. 

§  15.  Equations  of  Motion. — Let  r,  ^,  ^  be  the  radius  vector, 
colatitude  and  east  longitude  of  a  point  with  reference  to  an  origin, 
a  polar  axis  and  a  zero-meridian  rotating  with  a  uniform  angular 
velocity  n  from  west  to  east.  Then  if  R,  H,  H  be  the  radial,  colati- 
tudinaf  and  longitudinal  accelerations  of  the  point,  we  have 

^)-.sm«co8<»@+»)* 

H-?4»3[''-'«'@+'')]- 
If  the  'point  were  at  rest  with  reference  to  the  rotating  meridian  we 
should  have 

R  —  ^n*r  sin  ^,  S=  — »V  sin  0  cos  B,  H  =0. 
When  these  considerations  are  ai>plied  to  the  motion  of  an  ocean 
relative  to  a  rotating  planet,  it  is  clear  that  these  accelerations, 
which  stiU  remain  wnen  the  ocean  is  at  rest,  are  annulled  by  the 
permanent  oblateness  of  the  ocean.  As  then  they  take  no  part 
m  the  oscillations  of  the  ocean,  and  as  we  are  not  considering  the 
figure  of  the  planet,  we  may  omit  these  terms  from  R  and  S.   This 

being  so  we  must  replace  (^+n)    as  it  occurs  in  R  and  H  by 

\Tt)  +^*3J- 

Now  suppose  that  the  point  whose  accelerations  are  under 
consideration  never  moves  far  from  its  zero  position,  and  that  its 
displacements  ^,  ij  sin  $  in  colatitude  and  longitude  are  very  large 
compared  with  p  its  radial  displacement.  Suppose,  further,  that 
the  velocities  of  the  point  are  so  small  that  their  squares  and 
products  are  negligible  compared  with  n*r^ ;  then  we  have 

TTss^,  a  very  small  quantity; 

f  sin  «  ^  «5  (1?  sin  ej  , 
da    d^ 

Since  the  radial  velocity  always  remains  very  small  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  concern  ourselves  further  with  the  value  of  R,  and  we  only 
require  the  two  other  components  which  have  the  approximate 
forms. 


H»8in 


2n  sin  0  cos  $■ 


Si' 


-\-2n  cos  B^ 


(14) 


We  have  now  to  consider  the  forces  by  which  an  element  of  the 
ocean  is  urged  in  the  direction  of  colatitude  and  longitude.  These 
forces  are  those  due  to  the  external  disturbing  forces,  to  the  pressure 
of  the  water,  surrounding  an  element  of  the  ocean,  and  to  the 
attraction  of  the  ocean  itself. 

If  e  denotes  the  equilibrium  height  of  the  tide,  it  is  a  function 
of  colatitude  and  longitude,  and  may  be  expanded  in  a  series  of 
spherical  surface  harmonics  c».  Thus  we  may  write  the  equation 
to  the  equilibrium  tide  in  the  form. 

Now  it  appears  from  (10)  and  (11)  that  the  value  of  the  potential, 
at  the  surface  of  the  sphere  where  p=a,  under  which  this  is  a  figure 
of  equilibrium,  is 

We  may  use  this  as  specifying  the  external  disturbing  force  due 
to  the  known  attractions  of  the  moon  and  sun,  so  that  U  may  be 
rcrarded  as  known. 

but  in  our  dynamical  problem  the*  ocean  is  not  a  figure  of  equi- 
librium, and  we  may  denote  the  elevation  of  the  surface  at  any 
moment  of  time  by  b.  Then  the  equation  to  the  surface  may  be 
written  in  the  form 

where  \[i  denotes  a  spherical  harmonic  just  as  U  did  before. 
*  Phil.  Trans.,  189  A,  pp.  201-258  and  191  A,  pp.  139-185, 
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The  surface  value  of  the  potential  of  the  forces  which  would  main- 
tain the  ocean  in  equilibrium  in  the  shape  it  has  at  any  moment  is 
^gbibi'  Hence  it  follows  that  in  the  actual  case  the  forces  due  to 
fluid  pressure  and  to  the  attraction  of  the  ocean  must  be  such  as  to 
balance  the  potential  just  determined.  Therefore  these  forces  are 
those  due  to  a  potential — Sgftib*.  If  we  add  to  this  the  potential 
of  the  external  forces,  we  have  a  potential  which  will  include  all  the 
forces,  the  expression  for  which  is— g26»(b<— Ci).  If  further  we 
perform  the  operations  d/adB  and  d/a  sin  Bdit  on  this  potential,  we 
obtain  the  colatitudinal  and  longitudinal  forces  which  are  equal  to 
the  accelerations  E  and  H. 

It  follows,  then,  from  (14)  that  the  equations  of  motion  are 

g-2n8in#co8»^— |26,^(b,-e,)       |     ^^^^ 

sin  eg+2»  cos  4«=  -  Jt^fri^  (N-e)  J 

It  remains  to  find  the  eouation  of  continuity.  This  may  be  de- 
duced geometrically  from  the  consideration  that  the  volume  of  an 
element  of  the  fluid  remains  constant;  but  a  shorter  way  is  to  derive 
it  from  the  equation  of  continuity  as  it  occurs  in  ordinary  hydro- 
dynamical  investigations.  If  4  be  a  velocity  potential,  the  equation 
of  continuity  for  incompressible  fluid  is 

•       ^r  ('^"  '  »  «*)  +«'l  {''  «°  4^^^) 

The  element  referred  to  in  this  equation  is  defined  by  r,  B,  ^, 
r4-5r,  ^+W,  ^+5^.  The  colatitudinal  and  longitudinal  velocities 
are  the  same  for  all  the  elementary  prism  defined  by  9,  ^,  B+Sd, 

^+8^,   and  the  sea  bottom.      Then  f^=^,  j-|*j-=sin  4?; 

and,  since  the  radial  velocity  is  db/dt  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
where   r^a-^y,   and   is   zero   at   the  sea   bottom,   where   r^a, 

'  -         d*    r— a  rfb     „  .  ...  ^ 

we  have  37  =  ~r"  jj"-    Hence,  mtegrating  with  respect  to  r  from 

f=a+7  tof=a,  andagain  with  respect  to  t  from  time  /  to  the 
time  when  b,  (,  q  all  vanish,  and  treating  7  and  t}  as  small  compared 
with  a,  we  have 

ha  sin  B+^(y^  sin  B)  +3^(711  sin  tf)  =0.  (i6) 

This  is  the  equation  of  continuity,  and,  together  with  (15),  it 
forms  the  system  which  must  be  integrated  in  the 
general  problem  of  the  tides.  The  difficulties  in  the  ^l!!!y^"J^ 
way  of  a  solution  are  so  great  that  none  has  hitherto  '^•^"■'"v- 
been  found,  except  on  the  supposition  that  y,  the  depth  of  the 
ocean,  i^  only  a  function  of  latitude.    In  this  case  (16)  becomes 


'''*+5El>^('y^^"*^)+'^"^- 


(17) 

§  16.  Adaptation  to  Forced  Oscillations. — Since  we  may  suppose 
that  the  free  oscillations  are  annulled  by  friction,  the  solution  re- 
quired is  that  corresponding  to  forced  oscillations.  Now  we  have 
seen  from  (13)  that  c  (which  is  proportional  to  V)  has  terms  of  three 
kinds,  the  first  depending  on  twice  the  moon's  (or  sun's)  hour-angle, 
the  second  on  the  hour-angle,  and  the  third  independent  thereof. 
The  coefficients  of  the  first  and  second  vary  slowly,  and  the  whole 
of  the  third  varies  slowly.  Hence  e  has  a  semi-diurnal,  a  diurnal 
and  a  long-period  term.  We  shall  see  later  that  these  terms  may 
be  expanoed  in  a  series  of  approximately  semi-diurnal,  diurnal  and 
slowly  varying  terms,  each  of  which  is  a  strictly  harmonic  function 
of  the  time. 

Thus  according  to  the  usual  method  of  treating  oscillating  systems, 
we  may  make  the  following  assumptions  as  to  the  form  of  the 
solution 

c  =  2c,-  =  S«<  cos(2«// +5^ -l-a) 
b  =  b2<  =  Zhi  cos(2n//  -1-50 +a) 
^  =  XbiXi  coshnft  +s4> + a) 
ij « Zbiyi  sin(2nft-i-s<t> + a) 

where  e<,  fe,  Xi,  y<  are  functions  of  colatitude  only,  and  et,  kt  are  the 
associated  functions  of  colatitude  corresponding  to  the  harmonic 
of  order  i  and  rank  s. 

For  the  semi-diurnal  tides  5  =  2  and  /  is  approximately  unity; 
for  the  diurnal  tides  j«  i  and  /  is  appro»mately  J ;  and  for  the  tides 
of  long  period  j=o  and  f  is  a  small  fraction. 

Substituting  these  values  in  (17)  we  have 

2 [-^  ^{ybiXi  sin  B)  +57&»y<+Aia]  =0.  (19) 

Then  if  we  write  tu  for  A<— ^,  and  put  m^n^a/g,  substitution 
from  (18)  in  (15)  leads  at  once  to 

fXbiXi—f  sin  B  cos  BZbiyt -—  ^^bim. 


1 


(18) 


/"Jsin  Blbiyi+f  cos  B'SbiXi «  — 


4m  sin 


ciShiUi- 


(20) 
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Solving  (20),  we  have 
Then  substituting  from  (21)  in  (19)  we  have 


(21) 


sin^3S 


^  ^-cos^d 

sm  e  (/'-cos*  6) 


+4wa2(tti+e»)  =0. 


(22) 


L  sin^ 


This  is  almost  the  same  as  Laplace's  equation  for  tidal  oscillations 
in  an  ocean  whose  depth  is  only  a  function  of  latitude.  If  indeed 
we  treat  bi  as  unity  (thereby  n^lecting  the  mutual  attraction  of 
the  water)  and  replace  Zm  and  Za  by  u  and  e,  we  obtain  Laplace's 
equation. 

When  Ui  is  found  from  this  equation,  its  value  substituted  in  (21) 
will  give  Xi  and  Vi. 

§  17.  Zonal  OscUlcUions, — ^We  might  treat  the  general  harmonic 
oscillations  first,  and  proceed  to  the  zonal  oscillations  by  putting 
5=0.  These  waves  are,  however,  comparatively  simple,  and  it 
is  well  to  begin  with  them.  The  zonal  tides  are  those  which  Laplace 
describes  as  of  the  first  species,  and  are  now  more  usually  called  the 
tides  of  long  period.  As  we  shall  only  consider  the  case  of  an  ocean 
of  uniform  depth,  y  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  constant.  Then  since 
in  this  case  5=0,  our  equation  (22),  to  be  satisfied  by  14%  or  hi — e», 
becomes 

cos*^ 
This  may  be  written 

^h^,+if  ^^^f'^  sin  ed9+A  -o.  :(23) 

where  i4  is  a  constant. 

Let  us  assume 

hi^CiPi,     Ci^EiPi 
where  Pi  denotes  the  ith  zonal  harmonic  of  cos  0.    The  coefficients 
Ci  are  unknown,  but  the  Ei  are  known  because  the  system  oscillates 
under  the  action  of  known  forces. 

If  the  term  involving  the  integral  in  this  equation  were  expressed 
in  terms  of  differentials  of  harmonics,  we  should  be  able  to  equate 
to  zero  the  coefficient  of  each  dPi/dS  in  the  equation,  and  thus  find 
the  conditions  for  determining  the  C's. 

'*— cos^  /*• 

■I    Pi  sin  0dB  in  differentials 


The  task  then  is  to  express      »    ^ 

of  zonal  harmonics. 

It  is  well  known  that  Pi  satisfies  the  differential  equation 

d  (  .    JlPi\ 


J  (sin  ^^j  '\-i{i'\-\)Pi  sin  ^ =0.  (24) 

Therefore    J  P«  sin  fid^  =  ^lYi'+i^""-^'^*  ^"^ 

Another  welt- known  property  of  zonal  harmonics  is  that 

If  we  differentiate  (25)  and  use  (24)  we  have 

t(tH-i)  (dPi^x    dPi.\   ,.,.,    ,0    .    ^ 
2tTi  V^—dT)  +*(*+0^^  ^^ ^=0. 
Multiplying  (25)  by  sin  6,  and  using  (26)  twice  over, 

,JPi    «(i+i)  (         I      (dPM    dPA   ,     I      /dPi    dPi.,\  I 


(25) 


(26) 


Therefc^r^/P.-  sin  •^=(331^+7)  ^ 

~  I  i(?+I)+(2t-l)(2.+3)  5  ^+(2,'+l)(2.'+3)    d»- 

This  expression,  when  multiplied  by  ^ma/y  and  by  Ct  and  summed, 
is  the  second  term  of  our  equation. 
The  first  term  is 

2**(C.-&)^. 

In  order  that  the  equation  may  be  satisfied,  the  coefficient  of 
each  dPi/d$  must  vanish  identically.  Accordingly  we  multiply 
the  whole  by  y/i^ma  and  equate  to  zero  the  coefficient  in  question, 
and  obtain 


IsSfh 


\c. 


This  equation  (27)  is  applicable  for  all  values  of  i  from  i  to  infinity, 
provided  that  we  take  Co*  Eo,  C^»  £.1  as  being  zero. 

We  shall  only  consider  in  detail  the  case  of  greatest  interest, 
namely  that  of  the  most  important  of  the  tides  generated  by  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon.  We  know  that  in  this  case  the 
equilibrium  tide  is  expressed  by  a  zonal  harmonic  of  the  second  order; 
and  therefore  all  the  Ei,  excepting  Et>  are  zero.  Thus  the  equation 
(27)  will  not  involve  Ei  in  any  case  excepting  when  i  —  2. 


If  we  write  for  brevity 
Li 


7^-Z,C,+;^-o 


■f-l    ,  2  hy 

it7+I)-»-(2*-l)(2t+3)**'4wa' 
the  equation  (27)  is 

(2^+3)  (3«+5)  -■^^'+(2i-3)*(tiV  1)  -"•  (2«) 

Save  that  when  i=2,  the  tight-hand  side  is  b^EJ^a,  a  known 
quantity  ex  kypothesi. 

The  equations  naturally  separate  themselves  into  two  groups  in 
one  of  which  all  the  suffixes  are  even  and  the  other  odd.  since 
our  task  is  to  evaluate  all  the  Cs  in  terms  of  £1,  it  is  obvious  that 
all  the  C's  with  odd  suffixes  must  be  zero,  and  we  are  left  to  consider 
only  the  cases  where  1=2,  4,  6,  &c 

We  have  said  that  Co  must  be  regarded  as  being  zero;  if  however 
we  take  * 

Co=-36x7-Ef/4wa, 
so  that  Co  is  essentially  a  known  quantity,  the  equation  (28)  has 
complete  applicability  tor  all  even  values  of  i  from  2  upwards. 

The  equations  are 

.^_ 

1.3    *^"'"^7.9 

5:7"^'^*^*+rr73*^ 

&c.     &c. 
It  would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  these  equations  would  suffice  to 
determine  all  the  C's  in  terms  of  Cs,  and  that  Ct  would  remain  in- 
determinate; but  we  shall  show  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
.    For  very  large  values  of  i  the  general  equation  of  condition  (28) 
tends  to  assume  the  form 

Ui +55^^- 

By  writing  successively  i+2,  i-f  ii,  i+6  for  »  in  this  equation, 
and  taking  the  differences,  we  obtain  an  equation  from  which 
we  see  that,  unless  Q/d+t  tends  to  become  infinitely  small,  the  equa- 
tiohs  are  satisfied  by  Ci^^d+t  in  the  limit  for  very  large  values 
of  *. 

Hence,  if  d  does  not  tend  to  zero,  the  later  portion  of  the  feries 
for  h  tends  to  assume  the  form  diPi-^-Pi+t+Pi+i. .  .)•  All  the 
P*s  are  equal  to  unity  at  the  pole;  hence  the  hypothesis  that  Ci 
does  not  tend  to  zero  lead3  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tide  is  of 
infinite  height  at  the  pole.  The  expansion  of  the  height  of  tide  is 
essentially  conver^nt,  and  therefore  the  hypothesis  is  negatived. 
Thus  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  d  tends  to  zero  for  large 
values  of  ♦. 

Now  writing  for  brevity 

Oi  =  l/(2t-f-l)(2l+3)«(2t+5), 

we  may  put  (28)  into  the  form 

(^^:^^"^'^57^F3J- 
By  successive  applications  of  this  formula  we  may  write  thf  right- 
hand  side  in  the  form  of  a  continued,  fraction. 
Let 


Ki^ 


gi~2  Oj 


gi+» 


Then  we  have 


or 
Thus 


(2i-3)(2i-l)-X'' 
C/C<_,=  (2»-l)(2t-hl)iCi. 


C,=3.5^»C'o;  C4=3.5-7.9^«^4Co; 

d'^3'5'7  9'ii-^^iKiKtCo,8cc. 
If  we  assume  that  any  of  the  higher  C's,  such  as  Cu  or  Cu/  is  of 
negligible  smallness,  all  the  continued  fractions  Kt,  K4,  iC«,  &c.. 
may  be  computed;  and  thus  we  find  all  the  C's  in  terms  of  Co,  which 
is  equal  to  "SbtyEtl^nta.  The  height  of  the  tide  is  therefore 
given  by 

fj  =  SA<cos(2«//-fa) 


3^87 

4ma' 


B2{3'!>KzPi+3  5'7'9KtKiPA  +  .  .  .}  cos  (2np  +  a). 


It  is  however  more  instructive  to  express  f^  as  a  multiple  of  the 
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eauilibrium  tide  c,  which  is  as  we  know  equal  to  E»Pi  cos  (2n//+a). 
Whence  we  End 

The  number/ is  a  fraction  such  that  its  reciprocal  is  twice  the  number 
of  sidereal  days  in  the  period  of  the  tide.  The  greatest  value  of  / 
is  that  appertaining  to  the  lunar  fortniehtly  tide  (Mf  in  notation 
of  harmonic  analysis),  and  in  this  case /is  in  round  numbers  1/28, 
or  more  exactly/*  =*  '00133.  The  ratio  of  the  density  a  of  sea-water 
to  d  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  '18093;  which  value  gives  us 

it  =  I -^=-89144. 

The  quantity  m  is  the  ratio  of  eauatorial  centrifugal  force  to  gravity, 
and  is  equal  to  1/289.  Finally,  y/a  is  the  depth  of  the  ocean 
expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  earth's  radius. 

With  these  numerical  values  Mr  Hough  has  applied  the  solution 
to  determine  the  lunar  fortnightly  tide  for  oceans  of  various  depths. 
Of  his  results  we  give  two : — 

First,  when  7*7260  ft.  =  12 10  fathoms,  which  makes  tl^mot-il^o, 
he  finds 

b=-p-(^2669Pt— •I678P4+-0485P6— -ooSiPB+'OOOgPio— •oooiPit...). 

If  the  equilibrium  theory  were  true  we  should  have 

thus  we  see  how  widely  the  dynamical  solution  differs  from  the 
equilibrium  value. 

Secondly,  when  7=^58080  ft.  ==9680  fathoms,  and  y/^ma-i/s, 
he  finds 

b=p^(-72o8P»--0973P44-oo48P«~.oooiP8. .  • ). 

From  this  we  see  that  the  equilibrium  solution  presents  some  sort 
of  approximation  to  the  dynamical  one;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
equilibrium  solution  would  be  fairly  accurate  for  oceans  which  are 
still  quite  shallow  when  expressed  as  fractions  of  the  earth's  radius, 
although  far  deeper  than  the  actual  sea. 

The  tides  of  long  period  were  not  investigated  by  Laplace  in  this 
manner,  for  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  very  small  amount  of  friction 
would  suffice  to  make  the  ocean  assume  its  form  of  equilibrium. 
In  the  arguments  which  he  adduced  in  support  of  this  view  the 
friction  contemplated  was  such  that  the  integral  effect  was  propor- 
tional to  the  velocity  of  the  water  relatively  to  the  bottom.  It  is 
erobable  that  proportionality  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  would 
ave  been  nearer  the  truth,  but  the  distmction  is  unimportant. 

The  most  rapid  of  the  oscillations  of  this  class  is  the  lunar  fort- 
nightly tide,  and  the  water  of  the  ocean  moves  northward  for  a  week 
and  then  southward  for  a  week.  In  oscillating  systems,  where  the 
resistances  are  proportional  to  the  velocities,  it  is  usual  to  specify 
the  resistance  by  a  "  modulus  of  decay,"  namely  the  time  in  which  a 
velocity  is  reduced  by  friction  to  «""'  or  1/2-78  of  its  initial  value. 
Now  in  order  that  the  result  contemplated  by  Laplace  may  be  true, 
the  friction  must  be  such  that  the  modulus  of  decay  is  short  compared 
with  the  semi-period  of  oscillation.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
friction  of  the  ocean  bed  would  not  reduce  a  slow  ocean  current 
to  one-third  of  its  primitive  value  in  a  day  or  two.  Hence  w^e 
cannot  accept  Laplace's  discussion  as  satisfactory,  and  the  inves- 
tigation which  has  just  been  given  becomes  neces^ry.    (See  §  34). 

§  18.  Tesseral  Oscillations. — The  oscillations  which  we  now  have 

to  consider  are  those  in  which  the  form  of  surface  is 

Tnn»fonnB'  expressible  by  the  tesseral  harmonics.     The  results  will 

p  "'  be  applicable  to  the  diurnal  and  semi-diurnal  tides — 

BquMUon,      Laplace's  second  and  third  species. 

If  we  write  c—s If  t\i^  equation  (22)  becomes 

,1  (sin  ^3^+<r  cos  o\  ZbiUi        Iv  cos  ^+-1*  cosec  ej  ZbiUi 

SL  5«-a«  C08»  e  J  5«-(r«C0S*tf 

^^sindXhi^o.  (29) 

If  we  write  D  for  the  operation  sin  e^,  the  middle  term  may  be 
arranged  in  the  form 

<r  cot  g  (.P  -^y  cos  B)  (J^bjUj)     XbiUj 
5*— a*cbs«»  sin?' 

Therefore  on  multiplying  by  sin  B  the  equation  becomes 
(^-<'Cos<»[^2±^-g^i_(26,„;)+^»sin.«J*.=0.     (30) 
-  We  now  introduce  two  auxiliary  functions,  such  that 

=  {D-a  cos  g)^+(5»-a«  cos^  «)♦.  (31) 

It  is  easy  to  prove  that 
{D+a  cos  e){D'-<r  cos  B)  =D*-5»-l-«r  sin»  B+{s^-o*  cos*  B),  >    /..x 
(D-a  cos  BKD+ff  cos  «)  =  I?»-5>-(r  sin*  «+(5*-<;*  cos^  B),  ]  '^^^ 


Also 

[D+a  cos  g)(5«-<7«  cos*  B)  *=  (5*-<r»  cos^  B)(D+(r  cos  B)4f 

+20^  sin*  B  cosB*.  (33) 

Now  perform  D-|-<r  cos  B  on  (31),  and  use  the  first  of  (32)  and  (33), 
and  we  have 

(D+ff  cos  B)(TbiUi) « (I>*-5*+<r  sin*  B-^-^-a^  00^)^9. 

+(j*-a*  cos*  B){D+<r  cos  B)*+2a^  sin^  cos  B  *.      (34) 
The  functions  9  and  *  are  as  yet  indeterminate,  and  we  may 
impose  another  condition  on  them.    Let  that  condition  be 

(D*-^-f<r  sin*  a)*«  -2<7*  sin*  BcoeB*,  (35) 

Then  (34)  may  be  written 

Substituting  from  this  in  (30),  and  using  the'^second  of  (32),  the 
function  ^  disappears  and  the  equation  reduces  to  ' 

(pj_^_^  9in«  «)*+4^  sin*  BXhi'-o,  (36) 

Since  by  (35)-<^  cos*  tf  *=lg^^(D*-j*-+-ff  sin*  g)«r,  (31)  may 
be  written 
XbiUi  =  [z)-4T  cos  ^+i^| (I>*-5*+<r  an*  d)]  *+5»*.    '        (37) 

The  equations  (35),  (36)  and  (37)  define  f^  and  *,  and  furnish 
the  equation  which  must  be  satisfied. 
If  we  denote  cos  9  by  m  the  zonal  harmonics  are  defined  by 

The  following  are  three  well-known  properties  of  zonal  harmonics : 

(38) 
(39) 
(40) 


(»  +  l)P*4.,-  (2«H-l)MP<+»Pi^  =0, 


If  PJ  J  s4>  are  the  two  tesseral  harmonics  of  order  i  and  rank  5, 
it  is  also  known  that 

i';=(i-M')"g*-  (40 

Let  us  now  assume 

fc-CjP;.    tfi=£;Pj,    ^^Ha^Pl    *«2^P5. 

These  must  now  be  substituted  in  our  three  equations  (35),  (36), 
(37),  and  the  result  must  be  expressed  by  series  ot  the  Pj  functions. 
It  is  dear  then  that  we  have  to  transform  into  Pj  functions  the 
following  functions  of  Pj,  namely 

jjj^(2)*-5»±<7sin*«Pj.    cos9P;, 

[P-cr  cos  ^+i^(/>»-,«+cr  sin*  B)]n 

If  we  differentiate  (38)  s  times,  and  express  the  result  by  means 
of  the  operator  D,  we  find 

(2>«-j*)P;+*(«+i)P;  sin*  ^-o.  (42) 

Again,  differentiating  (39)  s  times  and  using  (40),  we  find 

(t-5+i)Pj^j-  (2»-|-i)  cos  B  Pj-|-(*+5)P^j  c=o.  (43) 

Lastly,  differentiating  (41)  once  and  using  (38),  (40)  and  (43) 

„p.__t(t-£+i)p.     (iti)(i±£)p.  /..x 

^^» "    2t-M    -^"^        37+1     ^•-1*  ^^^ 

By  means  of  (42),  (43)  and  (44)  we  have 

5{j^(Z)*-5«*cr  sin*  (?)Pj-[-t(t+l)*alP;. 

cos.P-»^P^+tl^Pj,,, 

[2>-+&^/>'-^+-in*.)]p;=.(i3£±^^ 

(*+5)[a-Kf-f-l)(f+2)l^. 

2(2i-|-l)  ^i-^' 

Therefore  the  equations  (35),  (36),  (37)  give 
X[ai{  .iii+i)+a]Pl+2a^fi:  \  ^p;.,+il^p.V,  j  ]  »o, 

s[«i-t(i+i)~a}p-+^c;p;]  -a 


4&.(c;-EDp;+<  i  ^-'-^^Slt^'^'^'''^ 


{i+s)la  +  (i+l){i+2)]^.     I      ^,,p.l      ^ 
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Since  these  equation  muat  be  true  identically,  the  coefficients 
of  Pi  in  each,  oi  them  must  vanish.    Therefore 


(45) 


-/»-(<r+»(<+l))+^C:-o. 

If  we  eliminate  the  a's  and  fi*s  from  the  third  equation  (45),  by 
means  of  the  first  two,  we  find 


where 


r'  ^  .        (t«-f')k4-(t-i)(«-a)l 


-i-»(*-f-0l~4»«» 


►.  -(t-5)(t-f-i) 

«'-«-f2,'-l)(2.'-3)k-(i-l)«l' 
-{i+S  +  lKi+S+3) 


In  the  case  of  the  luni-solar  semi-diurnal  tide  (called  Kt  in  the 
notation  of  harmonic  analysis)  we  have  i=2,  5=2,  a ^2,  Hence 
it  would  appear  that  these  formulae,  for  Lf  and  {'^  fail  by  becoming 

indeterminate,  but  %  and  s  are  rigdrously  integers,  whereas  <r  depends 
on  the  '*  speed'*  of  the  tide;  accordingly  in  the  case  referred  to  we 
must  regard  terms  involving^  (*— 5)  as  vanishing  in  the  limit  when 
jr  approaches  to  equality  with  i  (t  —  l).     ^ 


then  we  find 


For  this  particular  case 


The  ec| nation  (46)  for  the  successive  Ca  is  available  for  all  values  of 
i  provided  that  C^u  E^j  Co,  Ec  are  regarded  as  being  zero. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  zonal  oecitlations,  the  equations  with  odd 
suffixes  separate  themselves  from  those  with  even  sufiixes,  so  that 
the  two  series  may  be  treated  independently  of  one  another.  In- 
deed, as  we  shall  see  immediately,  the  series  with  odd  suffixes  are 
satisfied  by  putting  all  the  Cs  with  odd  suffixes  zero  for  the  case  of 
such  oscillations  as  may  be  generated  by  the  attractions  of  the  moon 
or  sun. 

For  the  semi-diurnal  tides  «»2,  j»2,  and  /  is  approximately 
equal  to  unity.  Hence  the  equilibrium  tide  b  such  that  all  the 
£J,  excepting  £|,  are  zero. 

For  the  diurnal  tides  ♦— 2,  5—1,  and  /  is  approximately  equal 
to  }.    Hence  all  the  E%  excepting  £},  are  zero.    Since  in  neither 

case  is  there  any  E  with  an  odd  suffix,  we  need  only  consider  those 
with  even  suffixes. 

In  both  cases  the  first  equation  among  the  C's  is 

-ZiCl+n:c:  '^E[{s^2  on). 


It  follows  that  if  we  write 


yh 


the  equation  of  condition  amongst  the  Cs  would  be  of  general  appli- 
cability for  all  even  values  of  *  from  2  upwards. 

The  symbols  {•0,  n*i  do  not  occur  in  any  of  the  equations,  and 
therefore  we  may  arbitrarily  define  them  as  denoting  unity,  although 
the  general  formulae  for  ^  and  ly  would  give  them  other  values. 
Accordingly  we  shall  take 

iC:'Q—^Ei{s~2  0Tl). 

With  this  definition  the  equation 

is  applicable  for  t =2,  4,  6,  &c. 

.  It  may  be  proved  as  in  the  case  of  the  tides  of  long  period  that. we 
may  regard  Q/Q^  as  tendmg  to  zero.  Then  our  equation  may  be 
written  in  the  form 

and  by  successive  applications  the  right-hand  side  may  be  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  contmued  fraction.    Let  ua  write 


Hence  our  equation  may  be  written 


Whence 

It  follows  that 


o^^o,    c.-:^c.,    c.-:^^c..  &c. 


Then  since  we  have  defined 


'jf^W 


all  the  C*s  are  expressed  in  terms  of  known  quantities.    Hence  the 
height  of  tide  b  is  given  by 
h^Zhi  cos(2»/ir-|-5^-f-a) 

-  -^a^  co.W/+^+.) [HlPl+?^'pi+?^'pt. . .] 

But  the  equilibrium  tide  <  is  given  by 

c  ^  EiPi  cos{2nft+5<f>+a). 

Hence  we  may  write  our  result  in  the  following  form,  which  shows  the 
relationship  between  the  true  dynamical  tide  and  the  equilibrium 
tide:—  .   1 

From  a  formula  equivalent  to  this  Mr  Hough  finds  for  the  lunar 

semi-diurnal  tide"(^«2),  for  a  sea  of  1210  fathoms  (t=--4;)  » 

X^ma    40/ 

b^pj  I  -lOSQePJ  +-57998-Pl—i9273^J  +-03054^!. . .  |  . 

This  formula  shows  us  that  at  the  equator  the  tide  is  "  inverted,*' 
and  has  2-4187  times  as  great  a  range  as  the  equilibrium  tide. 

For  this  same  ocean  hie  finds  that  the  solar  semi-diurnal  tide  is 
"  direct "  at  the  equator,  and  has  a  range  7*9548  as  great  as  the 
equilibrium  tid^. 

Now  the  lunar  equilibrium  tide  is  2-2  times  as  great  as  the  solar 
equilibrium  tide,  and  since  2;2X2«4i87  is  only  5-3,  it  follows  that 
in  such  an  ocean  the  solar  tides  would  have  a  range  half  as  great 
again  as  the  lunar,  further,  since  the  lunar  tides  are  "  inverted  ** 
and  the  solar  "  direct,"  spring  tide  would  occur  at  quarter  moon 
and  neap  tide  at  full  and  change. 

We  give  one  more  example  trom  amongst  those  computed  by  Mr 
Hough.     In  an  ocean  ot  9680  fathoms   (Y/4maBi/5},  he  finds 

^'Ti\  I  -7646^?  -  •o6o57i'i;+  -001447-??  •  •  j  • 

At  the  equator  the  tides  are  "  direct  "  and  have  a  range  of  1-9225  as 
preat  as  the  equilibrium  tide.  In  this  case  the  tides  approximate 
in  type  to  those  of  the  equilibrium  theory,  although  at  the  equator, 
at  least,  they  have  neariy  twice  the  range. 

We  do  not  give  any  numerical  results  for  the  diurnal  tides,  tor 
reasons  which  will  appear  from  the  following  section. 

§  ro.  Diurnal  Tide  approximately  evanescent. — ^^The  equilibrium 
diurnal  tide  is  given  by 

<  =  EJP§^cos(2n//-l-^4-a).  . 
where  /  is  approximately  \  and  the  associated  function  for  i»2, 
5«i  is 

P|B3sin^cos^. 
Now  the  he^ht  of  tide  b  given  by 

b«ZQPf  cos(2«/lf+^+a). 
and  the  problem  is  to  evaluate  the  constants  CJ. 

If  possible  suppose  that  b  is  also  expressed  by  a  single  term  like 
that  which  represents  e,  so  that 

b«3CJ  sin  9  cos  9  cos(2«//+^+a). 
Then  the  differential  equation  (22)  to  be  satisfied  becomes 

T(Cj-£l)^5-^jg\^ — jrzrt^      J    sJA^y*-cos^(?) ) 

-f  4ma  CitrwO, 
where  u  is  written  for  brevity  in  place  of  sin  0  cos  B. 

Now  when /is  rigorously  equal  to  ^,  it  may  be  proved  hf  actual 
differentiation  that  the  expression  inside  the  orackets  {  }  vanishes 
identically,  and  the  equation  reduces  to  Ci = o. 

We  thus  find  that  m  this  case  the  differential  equation  is  satisfied 
by  zero  oscillation  of  water-level.  In  other  words  we  reach  Laplace's 
remarkable  conclusion  that  there  is  no  diurnal  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides.  There  are,  it  is  true,  diurnal  tidal  currents,  but  they  are  so 
arranged  that  the  water  level  remains  unchanged. 

In  reality  /  is  not  rigorously  \  (except  for  the  tide  called  K%)  and 
there  will  be  a  small  alurnal  tide.  The  lunar  diurnal  tide  called  O 
has  been  evaluated  for  various  depths  of  ocean  by  Mr  Hough  and  b 
found  always  to  be  small. 

§  20.  Free  Oscillations  of  the  Ocean, — Mr  Hough  discusses  the 
various  types  of  free  oscillations  of  the  ocean.  They  are  very  com- 
plex, ancl  consist  of  westward  waves  and  eastwarcl  waves  of  very 
various  periods.  He  finds,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  if,  for  an 
ocean  of  given  depth,  a  free  wave  very  nearly  coincides  in  period 
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with  the  forced  lunar  or  solar  wave,  the  actual  tide  b  lareely  aug- 
mented. Thus,  for  examplei  for  an  ocean  of  29,000  ft.  in  depth  the 
solar  semi-diurnal  tide  would  have  a  height  at  the  equator  235  times 
as  great  as  the  equilibrium  height,  ana  would  be  inverted  so  that 
low  water  would  agree  with  the  high  water  of  the  ecjuilibrium  theory. 

The  general  outcome  of  the  discussion  is  that  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  the  height  of  any  forced  tide- wave  by  mere  general  mspection. 
If  this  is  so  in  the  simple  case  of  an  ocean  of  uniform  depth,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  true  of  oceans  of  various  depths  interrupted  by 
continents? 

§  21.  StdbilUy  of  the  Ocean. — Imagine  a  globe  of  density  5,  sur- 
rounded by  a  spherical,  layer  of  water  of  density  <r.  Then,  still 
maintaining  the  spherical  figure,  and  with  water  still  covering  the 
nucleus,  let  the  layer  be  displaced  sideways.  The  force  on  any  part 
pf  the  water  distant  r*  from  the  centre  ol  the  water  and  r  from  the 
centre  of  the  nucleus  is  Ixor' towards  the  centre  of  the  fluid  sphere 
and  |T(5-a)r  towards  the  centre  of  the  nucleus.  If  a  be  greater 
than  a  there  is  a  force  tending  to  carry  the  water  from  places  where 
it  is  deeper  to  places  where  it  is  shallo>^er;  and  therefore  the  equili- 
brium, thus  arbitrarily  disturbed,  is  ^ble.  If,  however,  h  is  less 
than  o  (or  the  nucleus  lighter  than  water)  the  force  is  such  that  it 
tends  to  carry  the  water  from  where  it  is  shallower  to  where  it  is 
deeper  and  therefore  the  equilibrium  of  a  layer  of  fluid  distributed 
over  a  nucleus  lighter  than  itself  is  unstable.  As  Lord  Kelvin 
remarks,^  if  the  nucleus  is  lighter  than  the  ocean,  it  will  float  in 
the  ocean  with  part  of  its  surface  dry.  Suppose, 
^■*™"  again,  that  the  fluid  layer  be  disturbed,  so  that  its 
^y^'^"^  equation  is  r«a(i-i-5»),  where  Si  is  a  surface 
"™*"'       harmonic  of  d^ree  i;    then  the  potential  due  to  this 

deformation  is  Jv"     — ^  j,-,  and  the  whole  potential  is 


yr    "*"2t-+-i7^*^ 


If,  therefore,  o'/(2*+i)  is  greater  than  ja,  the  potential  of  the  forces 
due  to  deformation  is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  nucleus.  But 
we  have  seen  that  a  deformation  tends  to  increase  itself  by  mutual 
attraction,  and  therefore  the  forces  are  such  as  to  increase  the 
deformation.  If,  therefore,  <r«i(2i-|-i)5,  all  the  deformations 
up  to  the  tth  are  unstable,  but  the  (t +i)th  is  stable.*  If,  however, 
o-  be  less  than  5,  then  all  the  deformations  of  any  order  are  such  that 
there  are  positive  forces  of  restitution.  For  our  present  purpose 
it  suffices  tnat  the  equilibrium  is  stable  when  the  fluid  is  lighter  than 
the  nucleus. 

§  22.  Precessum  and  Nutation, — ^Suppose  we  have  a  planet  covered 
with  a  shallow  ocean,  and  that  the  ocean  is  set  into  oscillation. 
Then,  if  there  are  no  external  disturbing  forces,  so  that  the  oscilla- 
tions are  "  free,"  not  **  forced,"  the  resultant  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  planet  and  ocean  remains  constant.  And,  since  each  particle 
of  the  ocean  executes  periodic  oscillations  about  a  mean  position, 
it  follows  that  the  oscillation  of  the  ocean  imparts  to  the  solid  earth 
oscillations  such  that  the  resultant  moment  of  momentum  of  the 
whole  system  remsuns  constant.  But  the  mass  of  the  ocean  being 
very  small  compared  with  that  of  the  planet,  the  component  angular 
velocities  of  the  planet  necessary  to  counterbalance  the  moment  of 
momentum  of  the  oscillations  crt  th*  sea  are  very  small  compared 
with  the  component  angular  velocities  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  the 
disturbance  ot  planetary  rotation  due  to  oceanic  reaction  is  negligible. 
If  now  an  external  disturbing  force,  such  as  that  of  the  moon,  acts 
on  the  system,  the  resultant  moment  of  momentum  of  sea  and  earth 
is  unaffected  by  the  interaction  between  them,  and  the  precessional 
and  nutational  couples  are  the  same  as  if  sea  and  earth  were  rigidly 
connected  together.  Therefore  the  additions  to  these  couples  on 
account  of  tidal  oscillation  are  the  couples  due  to  the  attraction  of 
the  moon  on  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  water  above  or  below  mean 
sea-level.  The  tidal  oscillations  are  very  small  in  height  compared 
with  the  equatorial  protuberance  of  the  earth,  and  the  density  of 
water  is  -fS^ths  of  that  of  surface  rock;  hence  the  additional  couples 
are  very  small  compared  with  the  couples  due  to  the  moon's  action 
^^^  on  the  solid  equatorial  protuberance.  Therefore  pre- 
T^"*~*'  cession  and  nutation  take  place  sensibly  as  though  the 
tdMtuad'  *®^  ^^^  concealed  in  its  mean  position.  If  the 
JJrrJJJ  ocean  be  regarded  as  frictionless,  the  principles  of  energy 
ing^oMibh,  show  us  that  these  insensible  additional  couj^ed  must 
be  periodic  in  time,  and  thus  the  corrections  to  nutation 
must  consist  of  semi-diufnal,  diurnal  and  fortnightly  nutations  of 
absolutely  insensible  magnitude.  We  shall  have  much  to  say  below 
on  the  results  of  the  introduction  of  friction  into  the  conception  of 
tidal  oscillations  as  a  branch  of  speculative  astronomy. 

§  23,  Some  Phenomena  of  Tides  in  Rivers.^^As  a  considerable  part 
pf  our  practical  knowledge  of  tides  is  derived  from  observations 
in  estuaries  and  rivers,  we  shall  state  the  results  of  an  investigation 
of  waves  which  travel  alone  a  shallow  canal,  and  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  article  Waves  for  the  mathematical  investigations  on  which 
they  are  based. 

» Thomson  and  Tait,  Nai.  Phil,  §  816. 

» Compare  an  important  paper  by  H.  Poincar6,  in  Ada  math. 
(1885).  7;  3.4. 


^^ 


It  must  be  premised  that  when  the  profile  <A  a  wave  does  not  pre- 
sent the  simple  harmonic  form,  it  is  convenient  to  analyse  its  shape 
into  a  series  of  partial  waves  superposed  on  a  fundamental  wave; 
and  generally  the  principle  of  harmonic  analysis  is  adopted  in  which 
the  actual  wave  is  regarded  as  the  sum  of  a  number  of  simple  waves. 

Suppose  that  the  water  is  contained  in  a  straight  and  shallow  canal 
of  uniform  depth  h,  and  that  at  one  end  the  canal  debouches  on  to 
the  open  sea.  Suppose  further  that  in  the  open  sea  there  is  a  forced 
oscillation  of  water  level,  given  by  this  formula 

il*^H  Slant 
where  ij  is  the  elevation  of  the  water  at  time  /  above  its  mean  level, 
2r/n  the  period  of  the  oscillation  and  H  the  amplitude  of  the 
oscillation. 

Waves  will  clearly  be  transmitted  along  the  canal,  and  the  problem 
is  to  obtain  a  formula  which  shall  represent  the  oscillations  of  level 
at  any  distance  x  measured  from  the  mouth  of  the  canal. 

The  mathematical  investigation  shows  that,  if  g  denotes  gravity, 
the  formula  for  the  oscillation  of  water  level  at  the  point  defin^ 
by  X  is 

,=H  sin  «  (/-^)  +^*  sin  2«  (t-;^)  • 

The  second  of  these  terms  is  proportional  to  ap,  and  if  the  canal 
were  infinitely  long  it  would  become  infinite.  The  difficulty  thus 
occasioned  may  be  eluded  by  supposing  the  canal  to  debouch  on  a 
second  sea  in  which  a  second  appropriate  oscillation  is  maintained. 
In  actuality  friction  gradually  annuls  all  motion,  and  no  such  diffi- 
culty arises. 

The  first  term  of  the  formula  is  called  the  fundamental  tide,  the 
second  gives  what  is  called  the  first  over-tide;  and  further  approxi- 
mation would  give  second  and  third  over-tides.  See.  AH  the  over- 
tides  travel  up  the  river  at  the  same  rate  as  the  fundamental,  but 
they  have  double,  treble,  quadruple  frequencies  or  "  speeds,"  and 
the  ratio  of  the  amplitude  01  the  first  over-tide  to  the  fundamental  is 

nx 

As  a  numerical  example,  let  the  range  of  tide  at  the  river  mouth 
be  20  ft.,  and  the  depth  of  the  river  ^o  ft.  The  *'  speed  "  of  the  semi- 
diurnal tide,  which  is  an  angular  velocity,  is  28*98  per  hour  or  i/i  '9 

radians  per  hour;  ^gb=2'j  miles  per  hour;  hence ^  J^^Iii*' 
Therefore  ^  miles  up  the  river  the  over-tide  is  x/iotn  of  the  funda- 
mental and  nas  a  range  of  2  ft.  If  the  river  shallows  very  graduaUy » 
the  formula  will  still  hold»  and  we  see  that  the  height  of  the  over- 
tide  varies  as  (depth  )-l. 

Fig.  6*  read  from  left  to  right  exhibits  thie  progressive  change  of 
shape.    The  steepness  of  the  advancing  crest  shows  that  a  shorter 


(From  Airy's  Tides  amd  Waves.) 

Fig.  6. — ^Tide  Wave  in  Rivers. 

time  elapses  between  low  to  high  water  than  inversely.  The  same 
investigation  shows  that  the  law  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  currents, 
mentioned  in  §  2,  must  hold  ^ood* 

The  second  law  of  waves  m  rivers  to  which  we  draw  attention 
relates  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  simultaneous  propagation  into 
shallow  water  of  two  waves  of  dmerent  periods.  It  appears  that  the 
effect  is  not  simply  the  summation  of  the  two  separate  waves. 

Suppose  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  oscillation  of  the  open 
sea  is  represented  by 

17= Hi  sin  ni/+Hf  sin  («4/-h«). 
Then  we  find  that  at  distance  x  from  the  river's  mouth  the  wave  is 
given  by  the  formula 

,  -  H^  sin  m  (/-  :f^)  +  m  sin  [»,  (<-  ^)  +  .] 

Ttie  first  two  terms  give  us  the  two  waves  just  as  if  each  existed  by 
itself.  Th6  third  and  fourth  terms  ^ve  the  results  of  their  combina- 
tion, and  are  called  "compound  "  tides,  the  first  being  ai  summation 
tide  and  the  second  a  difference  tide. 

As  a  numerical  example,  suppose  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  50  ft. 
deep  that  the  solar  semi-diurnal  tide  has  a  range  2^1=4  ft.,  and 
the  lunar  semi-diurnal  tide  has  a  range  2Ai"i2;  then  ni+»s 
~  59/57  radians  per  hour,  and  ni'^nt^il$7  radians  per  hour,  and 
as  before  V  gA  *=  27  miles  per  hour. 

With  these  figures 
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*  From  Airy's  Tides  and  Waves,  with  omission  of  part  which  was 
erroneous. 
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Thus  15  miles  up  the  river  the  quater-diurnal  tide  (called  MS  in 
harmonic  analysis)  would  have  a  range  of  1/60  of  an  inch.  Where 
the  two  interacting  compound  tides  are  nearly  of  the  same  "  speed  " 
the  summational  compound  tide  is  much  the  larger  of  the  two.  As 
before,  when  the  river  shallows  gradually  this  formula  will  still 
hold  true. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  kind  of  effect  produced  by  these  com- 
pound tides,  \^alen  the  primary  tides  are  in  the  same  phase  (as 
at  spring  tide) 

and  we  may  write  the  formula  in  the  form 


'    <gh     J 
«2     .    (»i  —  nt)x 


Hence  the  front  slope  of  the  tide-wave  is  steeper  at  sprines  than  at 
neaps,  and  the  compound  tide  shows  itself  at  springs  m  the  form  of 
an  augmentation  of  the  first  over-tide;  the  converse  holds  at  neaps. 
Also  mean  water-mark  is  affected  to  a  slight  extent  as  we  go  up  Uie 
river  by  an  inequality  represented  by  the  last  term. 

IV. — Harmonic  Analysis 

$  24.  OuUine  of  the  Method, — ^We  have  seen  in  §  13  that  the  poten- 
tial of  the  tide-generating  force  of  the  moon  consists  of  three  terms, 
one  being  approximately  semi-diurnal,  one  approximately  diurnal, 
and  one  varymg  slowly.  In  consequence  of  the  irregular  motion  of 
the  moon  in  right  ascension  and  in  declination  and  the  variability 
of  parallax,  none  of  these  three  classes  of  terms  is  amply  harmonic 
in  time.  The  like  is  also  true  of  the  potential  of  the  sun's  tide- 
generating  force.  In  the  method  of  harmonic  analysis  we  conceive 
the  tidal  forces  or  potential  due  to  each  disturbing  body  to  be 
developed  in  a  series  of  terms  each  consisting  of  a  constant  (deter- 
mined by  the  elements  of  the  planet's  orbit  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic)  multiplied  by  a  simple  harmonic  function  of  thie  time. 
Thus  in  place  of  the  three  terms  of  the  potential  as  developed  in 
i  13  we  have  an  indefinitely  long  series  of  terms  for  each  of  the  three 
terms.  The  loss  of  simplicity  in  the  expression  for  the  forces  is 
far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  gain  of  facility  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  oscillations  of  the  water.  This  facility  arises  from 
the  dynamical  principle  of  forced  oscillations,  which  we  have  ex- 
plainer! in  the  nistorical  sketch.  Applyinff  this  principle,  we  see 
that  each  individual  term  of  the  harmonic  development  of  the  tide- 
generating  forces  corresponds  to  an  oscillation  of  tne  sea  of  the  same 
period,  but  the  amplitude  and  phase  of  that  oscillation  must  depend 
on  a  network  of  causes  of  almost  inextricable  complication.  The 
analytic  or  harmonic  method,  then,  represents  the  tide  at  any  port 
by  a  series  of  simple  harmonic  terms  whose  periods  are  determined 
from  theoretical  considerations,  but  whose  amplitudes  and  phases 
are  found  from  observation.  Fortunately  the  series  representing 
the  tidal  forces  converges  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  permit  us  to 
consider  only  a  moderate  number  of  harmonic  terms  m  the  series. 

Now  it  seems  likely  that  the  corrections  which  have  been  applied 
in  the  use  of  the  older  synthetic  method  might  have  been  clothed  in  a 
more  satisfactory  and  succinct  mathematical  form  had  investigators 
first  carried  out  the  harmonic  development.  In  this  article  we 
shall  therefore  invert  history  and  come  back  on  the  synthetic  method 
from  the  analytic,  and  shall  show  how  the  formulae  of  correction 
stated  in  harmonic  language  may  be  made  comparable  with  them 
in  synthetic  language.  One  -  explanation  is  expedient 
FuBioaot  befQj^  proceeding  with  the  harmonic  development. 
a^ctedb  '^^®''®  ^'^  certain  terms  in  the  tide-generatine  forces  of 
Motion  of  ^^^  moon,  depending  on  the  longitude  of  the  moon's 
Atoon'M  ^<^^t  which  complete  their  revolution  in  18*6  years. 
^^^  Now  it  has  been  found  practically  convenient,  in  the 

application  of  the  harmonic  method,  to  follow  the  syn- 
thetic plan  to  the  extent  of  classifying  together  terms  whose  periods 
difier  only  in  consequence  of  the  movement  of  the  moon's  node,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  conceive  that  there  is  a  small  variability  in  the 
intensity  of  the  generating  forces. 

§  25.  Development  of  Equilibrium  Theory  of  Tides  in  Terms  of 
the  Elements  of  the  Orbits, — ^Within  the  limits  at  our  disposal  we 
cannot  do  more  than  indicate  the  processes  to  be  followed  in  this 
development.  We  have  already  seen  in  (2)  that  the  expression  for 
the  moon's  tide-generating  potential  is 

V^^pKcos^  z-J). 

and  in  (12)  that 

cos«  2  -  i  =  2^,MiM2+25-^-  '^^-^ii^+2,f M2M,  +  2f rMiM, 

3y+iy'-2r»  Mi«-HVl2«-2M,« 
"^2         3  3  * 

where  Mi,  Ms,  Ms  and  ^,  17,  ^  are  respectively  the  direction  cosines 
referred  to  axes  fixed  in  the  earth  of  the  moon  and  of  a  place  on  the 
earth's  surface  at  which  the  potential  V  is  to  be  evaluated.  At 
such  a  place  the  radius  vector  p  is  equal  to  a  the  earth's  radius. 


Let  the  axes  fixed  in  the  earth  be  taken  as  follows  :  the  axis  C 
the  north  polar  axis;  the  axis  A  through  the  earth's  centre  and  a 
point  on  the  equator  on  the  same  meridian  as  the  place  of  observa- 
tion ;  the  axis  B  at  right  angles  to  the  other  two  and  eastward  of  A. 
Then  if  X  be  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation 

^  =  cos  X,  17=0,  fasdn  X. 

With  these  values  we  have 

cos«2-i=:icos*X(Mi*-M2*)  -fsin2X.MiM2 

-+-J(i-sin«X)  (Mi*-f M2«-2M»«). 
In  fig.  7  let  ABC  be  the  axes  fixed 
in  the  earth;  XYZ  a  second  set  of 
axes,  XY  being  the  plane  of  the 
moon's  orbit;  M  the  projection  of 
the  moon  in  her  orbit;  /  =  ZC,  the 
obliquity  of  the  lunar  orbit  to  the 
equator;  x=AX  =  BCY;  /  =  MX, 
the  moon's  longitude  in  her  orbit 
measured  from  X,  the  descending 
node  of  the  equator  on  the  lunar 
orbit,  hereafter  called  the  **  intersec- 
tion." 
Then 

Ml  =C08  /  cos  x+sin  /  sin  x  cos  /     =cos*  }/  cos  (y --/) 

-hsin*  i/cos  u-f/),   ' 

M2  —  —cos  /  sin  x+sin  /  cos  x  cos  I—  —cos*  J/  sin  (x~/) 

—sin*  J/ sin  (x+0. 

Mg  «sin  /  sin  /  *^2  sin  il  cos  J/  sin  /. 

When  these  expressions  are  substituted  in  Mi'— M2',  MiMs, 
Mi*-i-Ms*— 2M3*,  it  is  qlear  that  the  first  wiU  have  terms  in  the 
cosines  of  2(x— 0.  2x,  2(x+/);  the  second  in  sines  of  x— 2/,  Xt 
X+2/;  and  the  third  in  cos  2/,  together  with  a  term  depending 
only  on  /. 

Now  let  c  be  the  moon's  mean  distance,  e  the  eccentricity  of  her 
ojbit,  and  let 


Fig.  7. 
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Then  we  have  for  the  lunar  tide-generating  potentkl  at  j^^ 

the  place  of  observation  nnermtiag 

V«^^-^^Ji  cos»  X .  (X*- Y«)  ^ sin  2X . XZ  PoteniiaL 

-hl(J-sin* X)  (X«-hY*-2Z*)  (47) 

The  only  parts  of  this  expression  which  are  variable  in  time  are  the 
functions  of  X,  Y,  Z. 

To  complete  the  development  the  formulae  of  elliptic  motion  are 
introduced  in  these  functions,  and  terms  which  appear  numerically 
negligible  are  omitted.^  Finally,  the  three  X-Y-Z  functions  are 
obtained  as  a  series  of  simple  time-harmonics,  the  argument^  of  the 
sines  and  cosines  being  linear  functions  of  the  earth^  rotation,  the 
moon's  mean  motion,  and  the  longitude  of  the  moon's  perigee.  The 
next  step  is  to  pass,  according  to  the  principle  of  forced  oscillations, 
from  the  potential  to  the  height  of^  tide  generated  by  the  forces 
corresponding:  to  that  potential.  The  X-Y-Z  functions  being  simple 
time-harmonics,  the  pririciple  of  forced  oscillations  allows  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  forces  corresponding^  to  V  in  (47)  will  generate  o^illa- 
tions  in  the  ocean  of  the  same  periods  and  types  as  the  terms  in  V, 
but  of  unknown  amplitudes  and  phases.  Now  let  K*— "g'j  3€I5, 
(^C'-hH*— 2Z*)  be  three  functions  having  respectively  similar 
forms  to  those  of 

X«-Y»      XZ           .  (X^+Y»-2Z') 
(TZ^a'  (13^5)3'  and        (i„^), » 

but  differing  from  them  in  that  the  argument  of  each  Heigttoi 
of  the  simple  time-harmonics  has  some  angle  subtracted  Tide  mt any 
from  it,  and  that  the  term  is  multiplied  by  a  numerical  Port 
factor.    Then,  if  g  be  ^avity  and  h  the  height  of  tide 
at  the  place  of  observation,  we  must  have 

h  =  ylicosU  (X»-^*)-f-sin  2X3CZ-l-|(i-sin«X)i(3e«-+-l|«-2Z«)].(48) 

The  factor  ra^lg  may  be  more  conveniently  written^T^(--ja,  where 

M  is  the  earth's  mass.  It  has  been  so  chosen  that,  if  the  equilibrium 
theory  of  tides  were  fulfilled,  with  water  covering  the  whole  earth, 
the  numerical  factors  in  the  3€-T|-Z  functions  "^o^ld -j^^-j^  ^ 
be  each  unity  and  the  alterations  of  phase  would  be  „^^  ^^  *^ 
zero.  The  terms  in  (ae^-f-^— 22')  require  special  J^^^"**' 
consideration.  The  function  of  the  latitude  oeingp^^^^^  ^^ 
J— sin*  X,  it  follows  that,  when  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere it  is  high-water  north  of  a  certain  critical  latitude,  it  is  low- 
water  on  the  opposite  side  of  that  parallel ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  best  to  adopt  a  uniform  system 
for  the  whole  earth,  and  to  regard  high-ticte  and  high-water  as 
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consentaneous  in  the  equatorial  belt,  and  of  opposite  meanings  outside 
the  critical  latitudes.  We  here  conceive  the  function  always  to  be 
written  J— sin*X,  so  that  outside  the  critical  latitudes  high-tide  is 
low-water.  We  may  in  continuing  the  development  write  the 
X-'Q-Z  functions  in  the  form  appropnate  to  the  equilibrium  theory 
with  water  covering  the  whole  earth,  for  the  actual  case  it  is  only 
then  necessary  to  multiply  by  the  reducing  factor,  and  to  subtract 
the  phase  alteration  «.  As  these  are  unknown  constants  for  each 
place,  they  would  only  occur  in  the  development  as  symbols  of 
quantities  to  be  deduced  from  observation.  It  will  be  understood, 
tnerefore,  that  in  the  following  schedules  the  '*  argument  "  is  that 
part  of  the  argument  which  is  oerived  from  theory,  the  true  complete 
argument  being  the  "  argument  "  — k,  where  k  is  derived  from 
observation. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  supposed  the  moon's  longitude  and  the 
eartn's  position  to  be  measured  from  the  "intersection";  but  in 
order  to  pass  to  the  ordinary  astronomical  formulae  we  must  measure 
the  longitude  and  the  earth's  position  from  the  vernal  eauinox. 
Hence  we  determine  the  longitude  and  right  ascension  of  the  inter- 
section "  in  terms  of  the  longitude  of  the  moon's  node  and  the  in- 
clination of  the  lunar  orbit,  and  introduce  them  into  our  formulae 
for  the  3€-'g-Z  functions.  The  expressions  for  the  functions  corre- 
sponding to  solar  tides  may  be  written  down  by  symmetry,  and  in 
this  case  the  intersection  is  actually  the  vernal  equinox. 

The  final  result  of  the  process  sketched  is  to  obtain  a  series  of 
terms  each  of  which  is  a  function  of  the  elements  of  the  moon's 
or  sun's  orbit,  and  a  function  of  the  terrestrial  latitude 
fSU'Vi^  of  the  place  of  observation,  multiplied  by  the  cosine 
ofScbeduiea  ^j  ^^^  angle  which  increases  uniformly  with  the  time. 
below,  ^g  gjj^ii  jjQ^  write  down  the  result  in  the  form  of  a 

schedule;  but  we  must  first  state  the  notation  employed:  e,  e,= 
eccentricities  of  lunar  and  solar  orbits;  /,co=  obliquities  of  equator 
to  lunar  orbit  and  ecliptic;  p,  ^,  =* longitudes  of  lunar  and  solar 
perigees,  or,  ey^=houriy  increments  of  p,  p,\  5,  A = moon's  and 
sun's  mean  longitudes;  <r,  17=  hourly  increments  of  5,  A;  f= local 
mean  solar  time  reduced  to  angle;  7— »7^i5**  per  hour;  X  = 
latitude  of  place  of  observation;  (,  v» longitude  in  lunar  orbit, 
and  R.A.  01  the  intersection;  N=loi^itude  of  moon's  node;  i  — 
SoaBd  inclination  of  lunar  orbit.  The  "  speed  "  of  any  tide 
olSned  *^  defined  as  the  rate  of  increase  of  its  argument,  and  is 
*  expressible,  therefore,  as  a  linear  function  of  7,  17,  a,  fS\ 

for  we  may  neglect  (S,  as  beinz  very  small. 

The  following  schedules,  then,  give  h  the  height  of  tide.  The 
arrangement  is  as  follows.     First,  there  is  a  umversal  coefficient 

|-^  (- j  'a,  which  multiplied  every  term  of  all  the  schedules.  Secondly, 

there  are  general  coefficients,  one  for  each  schedule,  viz.  cos*X  for 
the  semi-cUumal  terms,  sin  2X  for  the  diurnal,  and  J  — |  sin*  X  for 
the  terms  of  longj  period.  In  each  schedule  the  third  column,  headed 
"  coefficient,"  gives  the  functions  of  /  and  e.  In  the  fourth  column 
is  g[iven  the  mean  semi-range  of  the  corresponding  term  in  numbers, 
which  is  approximately  the  value  of  the  coefficient  in  the  first  column 
when  I=^oi\  but  we  pass  over  the  explanation  of  the  mode  of 
computing  the  values.  The  fifth  column  contains  arguments, 
linear  functions  of  t,  fc,  5,  p,  v,  ^  In  [A,  i.]  2^+2(/r— v)  and  in 
[A,  ii.]  t-\-{h—v)  are  common  to  all  the  arguments.  The  argu- 
ments are  grouped  in  a  manner  convenient  for  subsequfent  computa- 
tion. Lastly,  the  sixth  is  a  column  of  speeds,  being  the  hourly 
increases  of  the  arguments  in  the  preceding  column,  estimated  in 
degrees  per  hour.  It  has  been  found  practically  convenient  to 
denote  each  of  these  partial  tides  by  an  initial  letter,  arbitrarily 
chosen.  In  the  first  column  we  give  a  descriptive  name  for  the  tide, 
and  in  the  second  the  arbitrarily  chosen  initial. 

The  schedule  for  the  solar  tides  is  drawn  up  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  coefficients  are  absolute 
constants.  In  order  that  the  comparison  of  the  importance  of  the 
solar  tides  with  the  lunar  may  be  complete,  the  same  universal 

coefficient  *-«-?■  (^j  a  is  retained,  and  the  special  coefficient  for  each 

term  is  made  to  involve  the  factor  -'. 
sun's  mass.    With 


Here  r^  =  |r-J»  ^/  being  the 


«-«-5.^ 


•46035  = 


7226* 

To  write  down  any  term,  take  the  universal  coefficient,  the 
general  coefficient  for  the  class  of  tides,  the  special  coefficient,  and 
multiply  by  the  cosine  of  the  argument.     The  result, 
taken  with  the  positive  sign,  is  a  term  in  the  eauilibrium 
tide,  with  water  covering  the  whole  earth.    Tne  transi- 


Mwl9  of 
Reading 


BxatMlmed    ^^^^  *^  *^®  actual  case  By  the  introduction  of  a  factor 
■  and  a  delay  of  phase  (to  be  derived  from  observation) 
has  been  already  explained.    The  sum  of  all  the  terms    is  the 
complete  expression  for  the  height  of  tide  h. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  schedule  of  tides  is  here  largely 
abridged,  and  that  the  reader  who  desires  fuller  information  must 
refer  to  the  BrU.  Assoc,  Report  for  1883,  or  vol.  i.  of  G.  H.  Darwin's 
ScienHfic  Papers,  or  to  Harris's  Manual  of  Tides, 


h,— 'Schedule  of  Lunar  Tides, 
Universal  Coefficient    2Ti\i} 


i. — Semi-diurnal  Tides;  General  Coefficient = cos*  X. 

Descriptive 
Name. 

1 

Coefficient. 

Aigument 

2/+2(A-0 

Speed  in 

Degrees 

per  m.  s. 

Hour. 

Principal    I 
lunar.      \ 

Luni-fioiar ' 
(lunar 
portion) . 

^^tic    \ 

K2 

N 

Mi-l«»>coi«i/ 

i(x+t^)iainV 

♦    lecos**/ 

•45426 
•03929 
08706 

-2(*-^) 

-a(i-f)-(*-^) 

38-984x043* 
30-o83X372* 
a84397296'* 

ii. — Diurnal  Tides;  General  Coefficient « sin  2X. 

Descriptive 
Name. 

% 

Coefficient. 

ill 
^-4 

Argument 
/+(*-!'). 

Speed  in 
Degrees 
psr  m.s. 
Hour. 

Lunar  di-   / 
umal       J 

Luni-8olar1 
(lunar      \ 
portion)  J 

Coptic    \ 

0 

Q 

(i-|<J»)^shi/coe»K 
(x+l*»)4sin/cos/ 
}einn/co^^/ 

•18856 
•18115 
•03651 

-*- 

|-,(,.«^,.,)| 

I3-94S0356* 
1504x0686* 
xa'5p86609* 

iii.— Long  Period  Tides;  General  Coefficient  J— |  sin^X.          1 

Descriptive 
Name. 

3 

Coefficient. 

9*^.1 

Aiguroent. 

Speed  !o 

Degrees 

per  mA 

Hour. 

Change  of ' 

mean 

level      . 
Fort-          I 

nightly.   S 

Mf 

(x+3««)l(i-i«in«/) 
(i-|^)i«ln«/ 

•25234^ 
•07827 

rOf  variable  port) 
\    isi^T.thebng.}- 
I   ofnode          J 

I9-34* 
per  annum 

i-098a33o* 

B.— Schedule  of  Solar  Tides. 

Universal  Coefficient  =  *  -rr  ( - )  a 
2  m  \C/ 


Descriptive 
Name. 


Coefficient. 


Argument. 


Speed  in 

Degrees 

per  m.a. 

Hour. 


-Semi-diurnal  Tides;  General  Coefficient  =cos*X. 


Principal  ? 
solar      J 

Luni-flolar  } 
(solar  y 
portion)  J 

dStic    \ 


J(i"R«)icos«i« 
lKi+|«,«)i8in«« 


•31X37 
•0x823 
•01243 


ai 

2t+2k 

2t-{.h-p,) 


30-082x37  a" 
29-9S89314* 


ii. — Diurnal  Tides;  General  Coefficient  =  sin  2X. 


Solar  di- 
urnal 

Luni-Bolar  | 
(solar  >- 
portien)  J 


^(1  -  t</*)i  »m  w  co^itt> 
^<i  +|e,«)i  sin  ••  cos  » 


•o»77S 
•08407 


I4-9S89314' 
X5'04io686' 


ii. — Long  Period  Tides;  General  Coefficient^ J— J  sin«X 


lU 


Semi-an- 
nual 


Ssa  i-(i-te,*)Jsin«« 


•03643 


2h 


oo8ax373* 


From  the  fourth  columns  we  see  that  the  coefficients  in  de- 
scending order  of  magnitude  are   Ms,   Ki    (both  combined),   Sj, 
O,  Ki  (lunar),  N,  P,  Ki  (solar)  Kt  (both  combined),  ^-,1.^/ 
K,  (lunar),  Mf.  Q,  ^K,  (solar),  S^.  Tmp^rtLce 

The  tides  which  we  omit  from  the  schedules  arc  j,/ j^^ 
relatively  unimportant,  but  nevertheless  commonly 
evaluated  in  accurate  tidal  work,  are  all  lunar  tides,  viz.  the  follow- 
ing semi-diurnal  tides:  the  smaller  elliijtic  tide  L,  the  larger  and 
smaller  evectional  tides  v,  X,  the  variational  tide  m-  Also  the  fol- 
lowing diurnal  tides,  viz.  the  smaller  elliptic  tide  Mi,  a  tide  of  speed 
7+<r-0  called  T.  Also  amongst  the  tides  of  long  period,  the 
luni-solar  fortnightly  called  MSf. 

The  tides  depending  on  the  fourth  power  of  the  moon's  parallax 

^The  mean  valueof  thiscoefficient  is  i(i  +i«^)(i  -isin«i)(i  -  isin««) 
=  -25,  and  the  variable  part  is  approximately  —  (1 +1^')  sm  t  cos  ♦  sinoi 
cos  0)  cos  iV^«  —  '0328  cos  N, 
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arise  from  the  potential  7»-^p»  (|  cos*  f— J  cos  f).    They  give 

rise  to  a  small  diurnal,  tide  Mi,  and  to  a  small  ter-diurnal  tide  Ms; 
but  we  shall  not  give  the  analytical  development. 

§  26.  Over-Tiaes,  Compound  Tides  ana  Meteorological  Tides. — 
We  have  in  §  23  stated  results  derived  from  dynamical  theory  as 
ov  TMrnm.  ^^  over-tides,  which  represent  the  change  of  profile 
uvet^itaeB.  ^j  ^j^^  wave  as  it  advances  in  shallow  water.  The  only 
tides  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  thought  necessary  to  represent 
this  change  of  form  belong  to  the  principal  lunar  and  principal 
solar  series.  Thus,  besides  the  fundamental  astronomical  tides 
Ms  and  S«,  the  over- tides  M4»  Me,  Ms  and  S4,  S«  are  usually  deduced 
by  harmonic  analysis. 

Compound  tides  have  been  also  referred  to  in  §  23;  they  represent 
a  result  of  the  combination  of  two  waves  of  different  speeds  travel- 
Ca  oiutnd  ^^^^  through  shallow  water.  On  combining  the  speeds 
oompoana  ^^  ^^^  important  tides,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
in  many  cases  a  compound  tide  which  has  itself  a  speed 
identical  with  that  of  an  astronomical  or  meteorological  tide.  We 
thus  find  that  the  tides  O,  Ki,  P,  Mi,  Mf,  Q,  Mi,  L  are  liable  to 
perturbation  in  shallow  water.  We  r^er  to  the  Brii,  Assoc,  Report 
for  1883  or  to  Harris's  Manual  for  a  schedule,  with  initials,  of  the 
compound  tides  which  are  usually  evaluated. 

All  tides  whose  period  is  an  exact  multiple  or  submultiple  of  a 
mean  solar  day,  or  of  a  tropical  year,  are  affected  by  meteorological 
-J  .  conditions.     Thus  all  the  tides  of  the  principal  solar 

iQgksl  astronomical    series    S,    with    speeds    7—171  2(7—17), 

tS^  3(7— i7)»  &c.,  are  subject  to  more  or  less  meteorological 

perturbation.  An  annual  inequality  in  the  diurnal 
meteorological  tide  Si  will  also  give  rise  to  a  tide  7—217,  and 
this  will  be  fused  with  and  indistinguishable  from  the  astronomical 
P;  it  will  also  give  rise  to  a  tide  with  speed  7,  which  will  be  in- 
distinguishable from  the  astronomical  part  of  Ki.  Similarly  the 
astronomical  tide  Ks  may  be  perturbed  by  a  semi-annual  inequality 
in  the  semi-diurnal  astronomical  tide  of  speed  2(7—17).  Altnough 
the  diurnal  tide  Si  or  7  —17  and  the  semi-annual  and  annual  tides 
of  speeds  217  and  17  are  all  quite  insensible  as  arising  from  astronomical 
causes,  yet  they  have  been  found  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  annual  and  semi-annual  tides  are  of  enormous 
importance  in  some  rivers,  representing  in  fact  the  yearly  flooding 
in  the  rainy  season.  In  the  rrauction  of  these  tides  the  ai]gfuments 
of  the  S  series  are  t,  2/,  3/,  &c.,  and  of  the  annual,  semi-annual, 
ter-annual  tides  A,  2A,  3A.  As  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  the  magni- 
tudes of  these  tides  are  constant  from  year  to  year. 

§  27.  On  the  Form  of  Presentation  of  lUsults  of  Tidal  Observations. — 
Supposing  n  to  be  the  speed  of  any  tide  in  degrees  per  mean  solar 
I  di  im  ^°^'*»  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  mean  solar  time  elapsmg  since  o**  of 
immeaiatc  ^^^  ^^  j^y  q£  (say)  a  year  of  continuous  observation, 
^motfjto  ^^^^  ^^  immediate  result  of  harmonic  analysis  is  to 
V~T  "  ^^^^^^  ^  height  R  and  an  angle  f  such  that  the  height 
'"•^***     of  this  tide  at  the  time  t  is  given  by 

Rco8(ii/-r). 
R  is  the  semi-range  of  the  tide  (say)  in  British  feet,  and  ^  is  an  angle 
such  that  ^/n  is  the  time  elapsing  after  o^  of  the  first  daty  until 
it  is  high  water  of  this  particular  tide.  It  is  obvious  that  ^  may 
have  any  value  from  0°  to  360^,  and  that  the  results  of  the  Analysis 
of  successive  years  of  observation  will  not  be  comparable  with 
one  another  when  presented  in  this  form. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  results  of  the  analysis  are  presented 
in  a  number  of  terms  of  the  form 

fHcos(7-f-«-«), 

where  V  is  a  linear  function  of  the  moon's  and  sun's  mean  longi- 
tudes, the  mean  longitude  of  the  moon's  and  sun's  perigees,  and 
PInmtPonn'  '^®  ^°^  mean  solar  time  at  the  place  of  observation, 
TUmI^^'  reduced  to  angle  at  15®  per  hour.  V  increases  uni- 
CoaaimaiM.  ^^^^^y  ^^^  ^^  time,  and  its  rate  of  increase  per 
mean  solar  hour  is  the  n  of  the  first  method,  and 
is  called  the  speed  of  the  tide.  It  is  supposed  that  u  stands 
for  a  certain  function  of  the  longitude  of  the  node  of  the  lunar 
orbit  at  an  epoch  half  a  year  later  than  o^  of  the  first  day.  Strictly 
8i>eaking,  u  should  be  taken  as  the  same  function  of  the  longitude 
of  the  moon's  node,  varying  as  the  node  moves;  but,  as  the  varia- 
tion is  but  small  in  the  course  of  a  year,  u  may  be  treated  as  a 
constant  and  put  equal  to  an  average  value  for  the  year,  which 
average  value  is  taken  as  the  true  veuue  of  u  at  exactly  mid  year. 
Together  V-\-u  constitute  that  function  which  has  been  tabulated 
as  the  "  argument "  in  the  schedules  of  §  25.  Since  V-f-i*  are 
together  the  whole  aigument  according  to  the  equilibrium  theory 
of  tides,  with  sea  covering  the  whole  earth,  it  follows  that  x/n  is 
the  lagging  of  the  tide  which  arises  from  kinetic  action,  friction  of 
the  water,  imperfect  elasticity  of  the  earth,  and  the  distribution 
of  land  It  is  supposed  that  H  is  the  mean  value  in  British  feet  of 
the  semi-range  of  the  particular  tide  in  ouestion;  f  is  a  numerical 
factor  of  augmentation  or  diminution,  aue  to  the  variability  of 
the  obliguity  of  the  lunar  orbit.  The  value  of  f  is  the  ratio  of  the 
"  coefficient  "  in  the  third  column  of  the  preceding  schedules  to 
the  mean  value  of  the  same  term.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that,  if  the 
tidal  observations  are  consistent  from  year  to  year,  H  and  «  should 


come  out  the  same  froni  each  year's  reductions.  It  is  only  when 
the  results  are  presented  in  such  a  form  as  this  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  judge  whether  the  harmonic  analysis  is  yielding  sati^actory 
results.  This  mode  of  giving  the  tidal  results  is  also  essential 
for  the  use  of  a  tide-predicting  machine  (see  §  8). 

We  must  now  show  how  to  determine  H  and  k  from  R  and  f.  It 
is  dear  that  H  »  R/f ,  and  the  determination  of  f  from  the  schedules 
depends  on  the  evaluation  of  the  mean  value  of  each  of  the  terms 
in  the  schedules,  into  which  we  shall  not  enter.  If  7o  be  the  value 
of  F  at  o^  of  the  first  day  when  /  is  zero,  then  clearly 

so  that  ««f4-Ko4-tt. 

Thus  the  rule  for  the  determination  of  k  is:  Add  to  the  value  of 

r  the  value  of  the  argument  at  (^  of  the  first  day. 

The  results  of  harmonic  analysis  are  usually  tabulated  by  giving 
H,  K  under  the  initial  letter  of  each  tide ;  the  results  are  thus  com- 
parable from  year  to  year.^  For  the  purpose  of  using  ^^  . 
the  tide-predicting  machine  the  process  01  determining  coagiMaiM 
H  and  jc  from  R  and  f  has  simply  to  be  reversed^  *'®^''«'"'« 
with  the  difference  that  the  instant  of  time  to  which  to  refer 
the  aigument  is  o**  of  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  and  we  must 
take  note  of  the  different  values  of  u  and  f  for  the  new  year.  Tables* 
have  been  computed  for  f  and  u  for  all  longitudes  of  the  moon's 
node  and  for  each  kind  of  tide,  and  the  mean  longitudes  of  moon, 
sun,  and  lunar  perigee  may  be  extracted  from  any  ephemeris. 
Thus  when  the  mean  semi-range  H  and  the  retardation  k  of  any 
tide  are  known  its  height  may  be  computed  for  any  instant.  The 
sum  of  the  heights  for  all  the  principal  tides  of  course  gives  the 
actual  height  oiwater. 

i  28.  Numerical  Harmonic  Analysis. — The  tide-gauge  furnishes 
us  with  a  continuous  graphical  record  of  the  height  of  the  water 
above  some  known  datum  mark  for  every  instant  of    y    -^ 
time.      The    first    operation    performed    on    the  tidal    JfJSb 
record  is  the  measurement  in  feet  and  decimals  of  the  ctatrwi 
height  of  water  above  the  datum  at  every  mean  solar 
hour.    The  period  chosen  for  analysis  is  about  one  year  and  the 
first  measurement  corresponds  to  noon. 

If  T  be  the  period  of  any  one  of  the  diurnal  tides,  or  the  double 
period  of  any  one  of  the  semi-diurnal  tides,  it  approximates  more 
or  less  nearly  to  2/l  solar  hours,  and,  if  we  divide  it  into  24  equal 
parts,  we  may  speak  of  each  as  a  T-hour. 

The  process  of  harmonic  analysis  consists  of  finding  the  average 
height  of  water  at  each  of  the  24  T-hours  of  the  T-day,  but  we  shall 
not  go  into  the  way  in  which  this  may  be  done.*  it  must  suffice 
to  say  that  it  depends  on  the  fact  that  in  the  long  tlin  any  given 
T«hour  will  fall  at  all  hours  of  any  other  special  day. 

The  final  outcome  is  that  we  obtain  the  height  of  water  at  each 
of  the  24  T-hours  of  a  T-day,  freed  from  the  influence  of  all  the  other 
tides.  We  may  see  that  it  is  thus  possible  to  isolate  the  T-tide. 
When  this  has  been  done  let  /  denote  T-time  expressed  in  T-hours, 
and  let  n  be  15°.  Then  we  express  the  height  h  as  given  by  the 
averaging  process  above  indicated  by  the  formula 

A»Ao4-Ai  cos  nZ  +  Bi  sin  n/  +  At  cos  snt  +  Bs  sin  2n/-f-  .  .  ., 
where  /  is  o,  i,  2, .  .  .  23. 

See  the  article  Harmonic  Analysis  for  the  numerical  processes 
by  which  Ao,  Ai,  Bi,  Ai,  B^,  &c„  may  be  evaluated.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  a  formula  as  A  cos  nZ+B  sm  n/  may  easily  be  reduced  to 
the  form  R  cos  (n^— {•)•  An  actual  numerical  example  of  harmonic 
analysis  of  tidal  observations  is  given  in  the  Admiralty  Scientific 
Manual  (1886)  in  the  article  "Tides,**  or  G.  H.  Darwin's  Scientific 
Papers^  vol.  i. 

V. — ^Synthetic  Method 

§  29.  On  the  Method  and  Notation. — The  general  nature  of  the 
synthetic  method  has  been  already  explained;  we  now  propose 
to  show  how  the  expressions  for  the  tide  may  be  developed  from  the 
result  as  expressed  in  the  harmonic  notation.  If  it  should  be 
desired  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  tidal  observation 
as  expressed  in  the  synthetic  method  with  those  of  the  harmonic 
method,  or  the  converse,  or  to  compute  a  tide-table  from  the  har- 
monic constants  by  reference  to  the  moon's  transits  and  the  declina- 
tions and  parallaxes  of  sun  and  moon,  analytical  expressions  founded 
on  a  procedure  indicated  in  the  following  sections  are  necessary. 

In  chapter  iv.  the  mean  semi-range  and  ande  of  retardation  of 
any  one  of  the  tides  have  been  denoted  by  H  and  k.  We  shall 
here,  however,  rec^uire  to  introduce  several  of  the  H's  and  k's  into 
the  same  expression,  and  they  must  therefore  be  distinguished 
from  one  another.  This  may  m  general  be  done  conveniently  by 
writing  as  a  subscript  letter  the  initial  of  the  corresponding  tide; 
for  example  H»»,  Km  will  be  taken  to  denote  the  H  and  ic  of  the 
lunar  tide  Ms.    This  notation  does  not  suit  the  K^  and  Ki  tides, 


^  See,  for  example,  a  collection  of  results  by  Baird  and  Darwin, 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  (1885),  No.  239,  and  a  more  extensive  one  in  Harris's 
Manual. 

*  Report  on  Harmonic  Analysis  to  Brit.  Assoc.  (1883),  and  more 
extended  table  in  Baird's  Manual  of  Tidal  Observalton  (London, 
1887). 

'  See  Darwin's  Tides  for  an  account  without  mathematics. 
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and  we  shall  therefore  write  H',  ic'  for  the  semi-diurnal  K2,  and 
H',  k'  for  the  diurnal  Ki  tide.  These  two  tides  proceed  according 
to  sidereal  time  and  arise  from  the  sun  and  moon  jointly,  and  a 
synthesis  of  the  two  partd  of  each  is  effected  in  the  harmonic 
method,  although  that  synthesis  is  not  explained  in  chapter  iv. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  reverse  this  partial  synthesis,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  more  complete  one.  We  must  therefore  note  that  the  ratio  of 
the  solar  to  the  lunar  part  of  the  total  Kj  tide  is  0-46407;  so  that 
0-683  H"  is  the  lunar  portion  of  the  total  Kj.  There  will  be  no 
occasion  to  separate  the  two  portions  of  Ki,  and  we  shall  retain 
the  synthesis  which  is  effected  m  the  harmonic  method. 

§  30.  Semi-Diurnal  Tides. — ^The  process  adopted  is  to  replace 
the  mean  longitudes  and  elements  of  the  orbit  in  each 
™*^^J"*''term  of  the  harmonic  develoi>ment  of  the  schedules 
5j  *^f  of  §  25  by  hour-angles,  declinations,  and  parallaxes. 
SrT*^fc  At  the  time  t  (mean  solar  time  of  port  reduced  to 
Hou^n^  angle)  let  a,  5,  ^  be  p's  R.A.,  declination,  and  hour- 
DtcUatS^n  *^8\^»  ^^^  /  D*s  longitude  measured  from  the  "  inter- 
^^^  section."    These  and  other  symbols  when  written  with 

Parallax.      ^  subscript  accent  are  to  apply  to  the  sun.    Then  v  being 
the  R.A.  of  the  intersection,  we  have  from  the  right- 
angled  spherical  triangle  of  which  the  sides  are  /,  5,  a— y  the  relations 

tan  (a— p)  =  cos  /  tan  /,  sin  8  =  sin  /  sin  /•  (49) 

Now  5—^  is  the  d's  mean  longitude  measured  from  the  intersection 
and  5— pis  the  mean  anomaly;  hence  approximately 

/  =  f  -  ^  +  2«  sin  (5  —  /)).  (50) 

From  (49)  and  (50)  we  have  approximately 

o  «  5  +  (v  —  {)  +  2«  sin  (5  —  /))  —tan"  \I  sin  2{s  —  ^). 

Now,  h  being  the  0  's  mean  longitude,  /  +  /r  is  the  sidereal  hour- 
angle,  and  ^  =  /  4"  ^  —  a. 
Hence 

/+/i— 5—  (i'— 0  =yp-\-2e  sin  (5— p)  —tan*  }  /  sin  2(5—0.     (51) 
Again,  if  we  put 

cos^A  « I  —  i  sin*  /'  (52) 

we  have  approximately  from  (49)  and  (50) 


whence 


cos*5  —  cos'A 

sin*A 
sin  5  cos  5  db 


•S*^'" 


2(5-0  ) 
2(5-0  ) 


(53) 


0-  sin'A 

Obviously  A  is  such  a  declination  that  sin*  A  is  the  mean  value  of 
sin*  h  during  a  lunar  month.  Again,  if  P  be  the  ratio  of  the  d's 
parallax  to  her  mean  parallax,  the  equation  to  the  ellipse  described 


gives 
whence 


i(P-l)==COS  (5-/») 


dP 


■  sin  (5  —  /») 


(54) 


e{a  -  0)  dt 

Now  it  appears  in  schedule  A  of  §  25  that  the  arguments  of  all 
the  lunar  semi-diurnal  tides  are  of  the  form  2(/H-A— v)  *  2(5— 0  or 
^(jS'~P)^  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  cosines  of  such  angles  may 
by  the  relations  (51),  (53),  (54)  be  expressed  in  terms  of  hour-angles, 
declinations  and  parallaxes.  Also  by  means  of  (52)  we  may  intro- 
duce A  in  place  of  /  in  the  coefficients  of  each  term.  An  approxi- 
mate formula  for  A  is  16-51** +3-44®  cos  i\^— 0-19**  cos  2N,  Details 
will  be  found  in  the  Brit,  Assoc,  Rsport  for  1885. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  analytical  processes  in  detail,  but  the 
formulae  given  show  the  possibility  of  replacing  the  symbols  used  in 
the  method  of  harmonic  analysis  by  others  involving  R.A.,  declination 
and  parallax. 

Before  giving  the  results  of  the  processes  indicated  it  must  be 
remarked  that  greater  succinctness  is  obtained  by  the  introduction 
AgeofDc  °^  *^^  symbol  B'  to  denote  the  d's  dedination  at  a  time 
^laatlonai  ^^^^'^  "than  that  of  observation  by  an  interval  which 
ParaBacUo  "**7  )^  called  the  "  age  of  the  declinational  inequality," 
jy,^  and  is  computed  from  the  formula  tan  (jc*— icm)/2o-  or 

Cdiwctloai.?^*^**  tan  (ic*— Km).  Similarly,  it  is  convenient  to 
introduce  P'  to  denote  the  value  of  P  at  a  time  earlier 
than  that  of  observation  by  the  **  age  of  the  parallactic  inequality," 
to  be  computed  from  tan  (#f«  —  iCi»)7(<r  —  a)  or  io5-3»>  tan  (<cm  — «n). 
These  two  '*  ages  "  probably  do  not  differ  in  general  much  from  a 
third  period,  computed  from  («•— «m)/2(<r— ij),  which  is  called  the 
*'  age  of  the  tide." 

The  similar  series  of  transformations  when  applied  to  the  solar 
tides  lead  to  simpler  results,  because  A^  is  a  constant,  being 
16-33°,  and  the  "  ages  "  may  be  treated  as  zero;  besides  the  terms 
depending  on  dZjdt  and  dPJdt  are  negligible.  Formulae  for  the 
semi-diurnal  tide  of  great  exactness  are  obtainable  by  means  of 
these  transformations,  but  they  lack  the  simplicity  of  those  obtained 
in  the  harmonic  method.  On  the  other  nand  they  are  in  some 
respects  even  more  exact,  since  all  lunar  ineaualities  are  represented. 
We  shall  not  ^ive  the  complex  formulae  wnich  represent  the  com- 
plete substitution  of  R.A.,  declination  and  parallax  in  the  earlier 
formulae,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  rougher  results,  which 
are  still  fairly  accurate. 


Let  us  write  them 


COS*  6'—  cos*  A 


2/i  »  Km  H- 


-     TT  1 

cos"'^"*'*'        sin*  A, 
cos*6'-cos*A_  ^«^  H 


0.^3  H*' cos  (k'-O, 


sin*  A^ 


0-683  jj^sin(K''- Km), 


■H., 


(55) 


(57) 


(58) 


tan2(/«— ^)« 


^^'     ^'  cos*A, 

2/i>   «*  <c«. 

Then  we  find  that  the  height  h2  of  the  complete  lunar  and  solar  semi- 
diurnal tide  is  represented  with  a  fair  degree  of  approximation  by 
ht  s  M  cos  2  (^  —  m)  +  M^  cos  2(^^  —  M/)-  (56) 

The  first  of  these  is  the  lunar  tide,  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  height  M  depends  on  the  cube  of  the  moon's  parallax  at  a  time 
earlier  than  that  of  observation  hy  "  the  age  of  the  Syntbesb 
parallactic   inequality,"   and  that   it   depends  also  on  giyingoae 
the  moon's  declination  at  a  time  earlier  by  "  the  age  Lunar  and 
of   the   declinational   inequality."    The   phase   of   the  oaeSoiar 
tide,  represented  by  the  angle  2/i,  also  has  a  declinational   TUe» 
inequality. 

The  second  term  is  the  solar  tide,  and  it  also  has  parallactic  and 
declinational  inequalities. 

The  formulae  (55),  (56)  have  been  used  in  an  example  of  the 
computation  of  a  tide-table  given  in  the  Admiralty  Scientific  Manual 
(1886). 

§  31.  Synthesis  of  Lunar  and  Solar  Semi-Diurnal  Tides, — Let 
A  be  the  excess  of  d's  over  O *s  R.A.,  so  that 
A  =a-a„ 
^/  =  lA  +  A. 
and  hi  =  M  cos  2  (^ — /*)  -1-M^  cos  2  (\^+ A —/»/). . 

The  synthesis  is  then  completed  by  writing 

H  cos2(m— ^)=  M-fM^  cos  2(A— /i^+jn), 
H  sin  2(m— <^)  «■  My  sin  2(A— /i^-i-/x), 

so  that  h2  =  H  cos2(^— ^). 

Then  H  is  the  height  of  the  total  semi-diurnal  tide  and  4>l(y^da,ldt) 
or  approximately  ^/(7— <^)  or  jV  <t>,  when  <f>  is  given  in  Synibeala 
degrees,  is  the      interval "  from  the  moon's  transit  to  to  obtain 
high  water.  Singh 

The  formulae  for  H  and  4>  may  be  written  Term. 

H  =  V{M*+M,«+2MM,  cos  2(A-M/-f /*)!  ) 

M+M^cos2  (A—/i,-hAt)  *  j 

Since  A  ^oes  through  its  period  in  a  lunation,  it  follows  that  H  and 
4>  have  inequalities  with  a  period  of  half  a  lunation. 
These  are  called  the  "fortnightly  inequalities  in  the   fortoftfiwO' 
height  and  interval.  tnequalhy. 

Spring  tide  obviously  occurs  when  A^/i^^M'  Since  the  mean 
value  of  A  is  5— A  (the  difference  of  the  mean  longitudes),  and  since 
the  mean  values  of  m  and  n,  are  iKm<  )«•,  it  follows  that  the  mean 
value  of  the  period  elapsing  after  full  moon  and  change  of  moon 
up  to  spring  tide  is  (k»— Km)/2(o'— 1|).  The  association  of  spring 
tide  with  full  and  change  is  obvious,  and  a  fiction  has  been  adopted 
by  which  it  is  held  that  spring  tide  is  generated  in  those  con- 
figurations of  the  moon  and  sun,  but  takes  some  time  to  reach  the 
port  of  observation.  Accordinpfly  («■— Km)/2(4r— iy)  has 
been  called  the  *'  age  of  the  tide."  The  average  age 
is  about  36  hours  as  far  as  observations  have  yet  been 
made.  The  age  of  the  tide  appears  not  in  general  to  differ  very  much 
from  the  ages  of  the  declinational  and  parallactic  inequalities. 

In  computing  a  ride-table  it  is  found  practically  convenient  not 
to  use  A,  which  is  the  difference  of  R.A.  s  at  the  unknown  time  of 
high- water,  but  to  refer  the  tide  to  Ao,  the  difference  of  R.A.'s  at 
the  time  of  th^  moon's  transit.  It  is  clear  that  Ao  is  the  apparent 
time  of  the  moon's  transit  reduced  to  angle  at  15*  per  hour.  Wt 
have  already  remarked  that  it>l{y^da/£)  is  the  interval  from 
transit  to  high-water,  and  hence  at  high-water 
.       ^    .    da/dt-dajdt  .  , 

As  an  approximation  we  may  attribute  to  all  the  quantities 
in   the  second   term  their   mean  values,   and   we  then  j^ei^rence 
have  toMoon'a 

and         A-/x,+  At  =  Ao-M,  +  ^^^=Ao-/X/  +  |$/*.  (61) 

This  approximate  formula  (61)  may  be  used  in  computing  from 
(59)  the  fortnightly  inequality  in  the     height "  and  "  interval." 

In  this  investigation  we  have  supposed  that  the  declinational 
and  parallactic  corrections  are  applied  to  the  lunar  and  solar  tides 
before"  their  synthesis;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  process  may  be 
reversed,  and  that  we  may  form  a  table  of  the  fortnightly  inequality 
based  on  mean  values  Hm  and  H,  and  afterwards  apply  corrections. 
This  is  the  process  usually  adopted,  but  it  is  less  exact.  The  labour 
of  computing  the  fortnightly  inequality,  especially  by  graphical 
methods,  is  not  great,  ana  the  plan  here  suggested  seems  preferable. 

§  32.  Diurnal  Tides. — ^These  tides  have  not  been  usually  treated 
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with  much  completeness  in  .the  synthetic  method.  In  the  tide- 
tables  of  the  British  Admiralty  we  find  that  the  tides  at  some  ports 
are  "affected  by  diurnal  inequality";  such  a  statement  may  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  tides  are  not  to  be  predicted  by 
the  information  given  in  the  so-called  tide-table.  The  diurnal 
tides  are  indeed  complex,  and  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  a 
complete  synthesis.  In  the  harmonic  notation  the  three  important 
tides  are  Ki,  O,  P,  and  the  lunar  jx>rtion  of  Ki  is  nearly  equal  to  O 
in  height,  whilst  the  solar  portion  is  nearly  equal  to  P.  A  complete 
synthesis  may  be  carried  out  on  the  lines  adopted  in  treating  the 
semi-diurnal  tides,  but  the  advantage  of  the  plan  is  lost  in  conse- 
quence of  large  oscillations  of  the  amplitude  through  the  value  zero, 
so  that  the  tide  is  often  represented  by  a  negative  quantity  multiplied 
by  a  circular  function.  It  is  best,  then,  only  to  attempt  a  partial  syn- 
thesis, and  to  admit  the  existence  of  two  diurnal  tides.  One  of  these 
will  be  a  tide  consisting  of  Ki  and  P  united,  and  the  other  will  be  O. 

We  shall  not  give  the  requisite  formulae,  but  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Brit.  Assoc.  Report  for  1885.  A  numerical  example  is  given  in 
the  Admiralty  Manual  for  1886. 

§  33-  On  the  Reduction  of  Observations  of  Hi^h-  and  Low-Water,^ — 
A  continuous  register  of  the  tide  or  observation  at  fixed  intervals 
of  time,  such  as  each  hour,  is  certainly  the  best;  but  for  the  adequate 
use  of  such  a  record  some  plan  analc^^ous  to  harmonic  analysis  is 
necessary.  Observations  of  high-  and  low-water  only  have,  at  least 
until  recently,  been  more  usued.  In  the  reduction  the  immediate 
object  is  to  connect  the  times  and  heights  of  high-  and  low- water 
with  the  moon's  transits  by  means  of  the  establishment,  aee  and 
fortnightly  inequality  in  the  interval  and  height,  The  reterence 
of  the  tide  to  the  establishment  is  not,  however,  scientifically 
desirable,  and  it  is  better  to  determine  the  mean  establishment, 
which  is  the  mean  interval  from  the  moon's  transit  to  hi^h-water 
at  spring  tide,  and  the  age  of  the  tide,  which  is  the  mean  penod  from 
full  moon  and  change  ofmoon  to  spring  tide. 

For  these  purposes  the  observations  may  be  conveniently  treated 
graphically.'  An  equally  divided  horizontal  scale  is  taken  to 
On  hk:ai  represent  tne  twelve  hours  of  the  clock  of  civil  time, 
DeSrw^a'  '^Kulated  to  the  time  of  the  port,  or — more  accurately — 
ilonot  'arranged  always  to  show  apparent  time  by  being  fast 
EatabllBb'  ^^  ^^^  ^y  ^^®  equation  of  time;  this  time-scale  represents 
ment  Ac  *^^  time-of-clock  of  the  moon's  transit,  either  upper  or 
'  lower.    The  scale  is  perhaps  most  conveniently  arranged 

in  the  order  V,  VI,. .  .XII,  I. .  .Ill I.  Then  each  interval  of  time 
from  transit  to  high-water  is  set  off  as  an  ordinate  above  the  corre- 
sponding time-of-clock  of  the  moon's  transit.  A  sweeping  curve 
is  drawn  nearly  through  the  tops  of  the  ordinates,  so  as  to  cut  off 
minor  irregularities.  Next  alon^  the  same  ordinates  are  set  off 
lengths  corresponding  to  the  height  of  water  at  each  high-water. 
A  second  simnar  figure  may  be  made  for  the  interval  and  height 
at  low-water.  In  the  curve  of  hi^h-water  intervals  the  ordinate 
corresponding  to  XII.  is  the  establishment,  since  it  gives  the  time 
of  hign-water  at  full  moon  and  change  of  moon.  Tnat  ordinate  of 
high-water  intervals  which  is  coincident  with  the  greatest  ordinate 
of  high- water  heights  gives  the  mean  establishment.  Since  the 
moon  s  transit  falls  about  fifty  minutes  later  on  each  day,  in  setting 
off  a  fortnight's  observations  there  will  be  about  five  days  for  each 
four  times-of-clock  of  the  upper  transit.  Hence  in  these  figures 
w^e  may  regard  each  division  of  the  time-scale  I  to  II,  II  to  III, 
&c.,  as  representing  twenty-five  hours  instead  of  one  hour.  Then 
the  distance  from  the  greatest  ordinate  of  high-water  heights  to 
XII  is  called  the  age  of  the  tide.  From  these  two  figures  the  times 
and  heights  of  high-  and  low-water  may  in  general  be  predicted  with 
fair  approximation.  We  find  the  time-of-clock  of  the  moon's  upper 
or  lower  transit  on  the  day,  correct  by  the  equation  of  time,  read 
off  the  corresponding  heights  of  high-  and  low- water  from  the  figures, 
and  the  intervals  being  also  read  off  are  added  to  the  time  of  the 
moon's  transit  and  give  the  times  of  high-  and  low-water.  At  all 
ports  there  is,  however,  an  irr^ularity  of  heights  and  intervals 
between  successive  tides,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  curves 
present  more  or  less  of  a  zigzag  appearance.  Where  the  zigzag  is 
perceptible  to  the  eye,  the  curves  must  be  smoothed  by  drawing 
them  so  as  to  bisect  the  zigzags,  because  these  diurnal  inequalities 
will  not  present  themselves  similarlj^  in  the  future.  When,  as  in 
some  equatorial  ports,  the  diurnal  tides  are  large,  this  method  of 
tidal  prediction  fails  in  the  simple  form  explained  above.  It  may 
however  be  rendered  applicable  by  greater  elaboration.' 

This  method  of  working  out  observations  of  high-  and  low- water 
was  not  the  earliest.  In  the  M^canique  Cileste,  bks.  i.  and  v.,  Laplace 
treats  a  large  mass  of  tidal  observations  by  dividing  them  into 
classes  depending  on  the  configurations  of  the  tide-generating 
bodies.  Tnus  he  separates  the  two  syzygial  tides  at  full  moon  and 
change  of  moon  and  divides  them  into  equinoctial  and  solstitial 
tides.      He   takes   into   consideration   the    tides   of    several    days 


*  Founded  on  Whewell's  article  "  Tides,"  in  Admiralty  Manual 
(ed.  1841),  and  on  Airy's  '*  Tides  and  Waves,"  in  Ency.  Metrop. 

2  For  a  numerical  treatment,  see  Directions  for  Reducing  Tidal 
Observations,  by  Commander  Burdwood,  R.N.  (London,  1876). 

»G.  H.  Darwin  "  On  Tidal  Prediction,"  PhU.  Trans.  (1891),  vol. 
189  A. 


embracing  these  configurations.     He  goes  through  the  tides  at 
quadratures  on  the  same  general  plan.     The  effects  of  declination 
and  parallax  and  the  diurnal  inequalities  are  similarly  ..  .-^- 
treated.    Lubbock  (Phil.  Trans.,  1831,  seq.)  improved  the  f^       * 
method  of  Laplace  by  taking  into  account  all  the  ob-  tSiIS. 
served  tides,  and  not  merely  those  appertaining  to  certain  vSiz^^ 
configurations.    He  divided  the  observations  into  a  num- 
ber of  classes.    First,  the  tides  are  separated  into  parcels,  one  for  each 
month ;  then  each  parcel  is  sorted  according  to  the  hour  of  the  moon's 
transit.     Another  classification  is  made  according  to  declination; 
another  according  to  parallax;  and  a  last  for  the  diurnal  inequalities. 
This  plan  was  followed  in  treating  the  tides  of  London,  Brest,  St 
Helena,  Plymouth,    Portsmouth  and   Sheerness.     Whewell    {Phil, 
Trans.,  1834,  seq.)  did  much  to  reduce  Lubbock's  results  to  a  mathe* 
matical  form,  and  made  a  highly  important  advance  by  the  intro- 
duction of  graphical  methods  by  means  of  curves.     The  method 
explained  above  is  due  to  him.    Airy  remarks  of  Whewell's  papers 
that  they  appear  to  be  "  the  best  specimens  of  reduction  of  new 
observations  that  we  have  ever  seen. 

VI. — ^TiDAL  Deformation  of  the  Solid  Earth 

S  34.  Elastic  Tides. — The  tide-generating  potential  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  earth's  centre,  and  the  correspond- 
ing forces  act  at  every  point  throughout  its  mass.  No  _,  . 
solid  matter  possesses  the'  property  of  absolute  rigidity,  rw 
and  we  must  therefore  admit  the  probable  existence  ''««*• 
of  tidal  elastic  deformation  of  the  solid  earth.  The  problem  of 
finding  the  state  of  strain  of  an  elastic  sphere  under  given  stresses 
was  first  solved  by  G.  Lam6;  *  he  made,  however,  but  few  physical 
deductions  from  his  solution.  An  independent  solution  was  found 
by  Lord  Kelvin,*  who  drew  some  interesting  conclusions  concerning 
the  earth. 

His  problem,  in  as  far  as  it  is  now  material,  is  as  follows.  Let 
a  sphere  of  radius  a  and  density  w  be  made  of  elastic  material 
whose  bulk  and  rigidity  moduli  are  k  and  n,  and  let  it  be  subjected 
to  forces  due  to  a  potential  ijer  unit  volume,  equal  tOTWf*(8in*X— J), 
where  X  is  latitude.  Then  it  is  required  to  find  the  strain  of  the 
sphere.  ^  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  sources  for  the  methods 
of  solution  applicable  to  spherical  shells  and  to  solid  spheres.  The 
investigation  applies  either  to  tidal  or  to  rotational  stresses.  In 
the  case  of  tides  v^lm/c*,  m  and  c  beinc:  the  moon's  mass  and 
distance,  and  in  the  case  of  rotation  r»  —fcd^,  <a  being  the  angular 
velocity  about  the  polar  axis.  The  equation  to  the  surface  is  found 
to  be 


^^]'(««'^-M- 


In  most  solids  the  bulk  modulus  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
rididity  modulus,  and  in  this  discussion  it  is  sufficient  to  neglect  n 
compared  with  k.  With  this  approximation,  the  ellipticity  e  of 
the  surface  becomes 

e^S2££r. 
iQn 

Now  suppose  the  sphere  to  be  endued  with  the  power  of  gravitation, 
and  write 


where  g  is  gravity  at  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Then,  if  there  were 
no  elasticity,  the  ellipticity  would  be  given  by  «  =  T/g,  and  without 
gravitation  by  e^rlx.  And  it  may  be  proved  in  several  ways  that, 
gravity  and  elasticity  co-operating, 

=       y      _  T  I 

^  r  +9  9"  i  +  r/g 
If  n  be  the  rigidity  of  steel,  and  if  the  globe  have  the  size  and  mean 
density  of  the  earth,  r/g  =  2,  and  with  the  rigidity  of  glass  r/g  =  }. 
Hence  the  ellipticity  of  an  earth  of  steel  under  tide-generating  force 
would  be  }  of  that  of  a  fluid  earth,  and  the  fraction  for  glass  would 
be  \.  If  an  ocean  be  superposed  on  the  globe,  the  visible  tide  will 
be  the  excess  of  the  fluicl  tide  above  the  solid  tide.  Hence  for  steel 
the  oceanic  tides  would  be  reduced  to  J,  and  for  glass  to  |  of  the 
tides  on  a  rigid  earth. 

It  is  not  possible  in  general  to  compute  the  tides  of  an  ocean  lying 
on  an  unyielding  nucleus.  But  Laplace  argued  that  friction  would 
cause  the  tides  of  long  penod  (§  17)  to  comorm  to  the  eauilibrium 
law,  and  thus  be  amenable  to  calculation.  Acting  on  this  belief, 
G.  H.  Darwin  discussed  the  tides  of  long  period  as  observed  during 
33  years  at  various  ports,  and  found  them  to  be  {  as  great  as  on  an 
unyielding  globe,  indicating  an  elasticity  equal  to  that  of  steel.' 
Subsequently  W.  Schweydar  repeated  the  calculation  from  194  years 
of  observation  with  nearly  the  same  result.^  But  as  Laplace's 
argument  appears  to  be  unsound  (§  17),  the  conclusion  seems  to 
become  of  doubtful  validity.   Yet  subsequently  Lord  Rayleigh  showed 

•  Thiorie  math,  de  I'^lasticiti  (1866),  p.  213. 

•  Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.  §§  732-737  .and  833-842,  or  Phil. 
Trans.  (1863),  pt.  ii.,  p.  583.  Compare,  however,  J.  H.  Jeans,  Phil. 
Trans.  (1903),  201  A,  p.  157. 

•  Thomson  &  Tait,  Nat.  PhU.  §  843. 

'  Beitrdge  zur  Geophysik  (1907)  ix.  41. 
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that  the  existence  in  the  ocean  of  continental  barriers  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  that  attributed  by  Laplace  to  friction,  and  thus 
he  re-established  the  soundness  of  the  result.^ 

A  wholly  independent  estimate  derived  from  what  is  called  the 
variation  of  latitude  also  leads  to  the  same  conclusion,  namely  that 
the  earth  is  about  as  stiff  as  steel.* 

The  theory  of  the  tides  of  an  elastic  planet  gives,  mutatis  mutandis, 
that  of  the  tides  of  a  viscous  spheroid.  The  reader  who  desires 
to  know  more  of  this  subject  and  to  obtain  references  to  original 
memoirs  may  refer  to  G.  H.  Darwin's  Tides, 

VI I. — Tidal  Friction 
§  35.  Investigation  of  the  Secular  Effects  of  Tidal  Friction. — We 
have  indicated  in  general  terms  in  §  9  that  the  theory  of  tidal  friction 
leads  to  an  interesting  speculation  as  to  the  origm  of  the  moon. 
We  shall  therefore  investigate  the  theory  mathematically  in  the 
case  where  a  planet  is  attended  by  a  single  satellite  moving  in  a 
circular  orbit,  and  rotates  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  that 
orbit.  In  order,  however,  to  abridge  the  investigation  we  shall  only 
consider  the  case  where  the  planetary  rotation  is  more  rapid  than 
the  satellite's  orbital  motion. 

Supi)ose  an  attractive  particle  or  satellite  of  mass  m  to  be  moving 
in  a  circular  orbit,  with  an  angular  velocity  «,  round  a  planet 
of  mass  M  and  suppose  the  planet  to  be  rotating  about  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  with  an  angular  velocity 
n ;  suppose,  also,  the  mass  of  the  planet  to  be  partially  or  wholly 
imperfectly  elastic  or  viscous,  or  that  there  are  oceans  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  planet;  then  the  attraction  of  the  satellite  must  produce 
a  relative  motion  in  the  parts  of  the  planet,  and  that  motion  must 
be  subject  to  friction,  or,  in  other  words,  there  must  be  factional 
tides  of  some  sort  or  other.  The  system  must  accordingly 
mT^i  -  .  be  losing  energy  by  friction,  and  its  configuration  must 
b  P^f  ^^^"8®  *"  ®"^"  ^  ^*y  *^^^  *^®  whole  energy  diminishes. 
•^  Such  a  system  does  not  differ  much  from  those  of  actual 

planets  and  satellites,  and,  therefore,  the  results  deduced  in  this 
hypothetical  case  must  agree  pretty  closely  with  the  actual  course 
of  evolution,  provided  that  time  enough  has  been  and  will  be  given 
for  such  changes.  Let  C  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  planet 
about  its  axis  of  rotatioot  ^  the  distance  of  the  satellite  from  the 
centre  of  the  planet,  h  the  resultant  moment  of  momentum  of  the 
whole  system,  e  the  whole  energy,  both  kinetic  and  potential,  of  the 
system.  It  is  assumed  that  the  ngure  of  the  planet  and  the  distribu^ 
tion  of  its  internal  density  are  such  that  the  attraction  of  the  satellite 
causes  no  couple  about  any  axis  perpendicular  to  that  of  rotation. 
A  special  system  of  units  of  mass,  length  and  time  will  now  be 
adopted  such  that  the  analytical  results  may  be  reduced  to  their  sim- 
plest forms.  Let  the  unit  of  mass  be  Mml{M+m).  Let  the  unit  of 
length  7  be  such  a  distance  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  planet 
about  its  axis  of  rotation  may  be  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  planet  and  satellite,  treated  as  particles,  about  their  centre 
of  inertia,  when  distant  y  apart  from  one  another.  This  condition 
gives 


■{M^Y^<^y-'- 


Let  the  unit  of  time  t  be  the  time  in  which  the  satellite  revolves 
through  57*3°  about  the  planet,  when  the  satellite's  radius  vector 
is.  equal  to  y.    This  system  of  units  will  be  found  to  make  the 

three  following  functions  each  equal  to  unity,  viz. 
u^^        M'-^»j(Af +w)-«,  nMm,  and  C,  where  m  is  the  attrac- 

tional  constant.  The  units  are  in  fact  derived  from  the 
consideration  that  these  functions  shall  each  be  unity.  In  the 
case  of  the  earth  and  moon^  if  we  take  the  moon's  mass  as  ^  of 
the  earth's  and  the  earth's  moment  of  inertia  as  JAfa*  (as  is  very 
nearly  the  case),  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  unit  of  mass  is 
•V  of  the  earth's  mass,  the  unit  of  length  5«26  earth's  radii  or  33,506 
kilometres  (20,807   miles),  and  the  unit  of  time  2  hrs.  41  mms. 

In  these  units  the  present  angular  velocity  of  the 
Momeatof  earth's  diurnal  rotation  is  expressed  by  0*7044,  and  the 
Momentum,  moon's  present  radius  vector  by  11*454..  The  two 
bodies  being  supposed  to  revolve  in  circles  about  their  common 
centre  of  inertia  with  an  angular  velocity  «,  the  moment  of  momen- 
tum of  orbital  motion  is 


-r*w. 


M  +  m 
Then,  by  the  law  of  periodic  times  in  a  circular  orbit, 

«V=;x(M-fm); 
whence  wr' = m^  (-M"  +  m)  "r*. 

Thus  the  moment  of  momentum  of  orbital  motion 

^p^MmiM  +  f»)  ~  'fS 
and  in  the  special  units  this  is  equal  to  f«.    The  moment  of  momen- 
tum of  the  planet's  rotation  is  Cn,  and  C»i  in  the  special  units. 
Therefore  h  =  n  +  r^,  (62) 

Since  the  moon's  present  radius  vector  is  11*454,  it  follows  that 
the  orbital  momentum  of  the  moon  is  3-384.     Adding  to  this  the 

1  Phil.  Mag,  (1903),  V.  136. 

«  Hough,  PhU,  Trans.  (1897),  187  A,  p.  319. 


rotational  momentum  of  the  earth,  which  is  0-704,  we  obtain  4*088 
for  the  total  moment  of  momentum  of  the  moon  and  eanh.  The 
ratio  of  the  orbital  to  the  lotational  momentum  is  4*80,  so  that 
the  total  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  would,  but  for  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  be  5*80  times  that  of  the  earth's  rotation. 
Again,  the  kinetic  energy  of  orbital  motion  is 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  planet's  rotation  is  JCn*.  The  potential 
energy  of  the  system  is  —iiMmlr.  Add  ing  the  three  energies  together, 
and  transforming  into  the  special  units,  we  have 

2(5  =  n«  -  i/f .  (63) 

Now  let  X  —  r*,  y  —  n,  F  «  2e. 

It  win  be  noticed  that  «,  the  moment  of  momentum  of  orbital, 
motion  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  satellite's  distance  from 
the  planet.    Then  equations  (62)  and  (63)  become 

h^y  +  x  (64) 

F  =  y  -  i/x«  -  (A  -  xY  -  i/;c«  (65) 

(64)  is  the  equation  of  conservation  of  moment  of  momentum,  or, 
shortly,  the  equation  of  momentum;  {6^  is  the  equation  of  enei^. 

Now  consider  a  system  started  with  given  positive  moment  of 
momentum  h\  and  we  have  all  sorts  of  ways  m  which 
it  may  be  started.     If  the  two  rotations  be  of  opposite    Mmximum 
kinds,  it  is  clear  that  we  may  start  the  system  with    ^f 
any  amount  of  energy,  however  great,  but  the  true    ^^"»*'" 
maxima  and  minima  of  energy  compatible  with  the  given    *^^'^* 
moment  of  momentum  are  supplied  by  dY/dx^o, 
or  X  —  h  +  i/x*  =  o, 

that  is  to  say,  x*  —  hx^  4-  i  -  o.  (66) 

We  shall  presently  see  that  this  quartic  has  either  two  real  roots 
and  two    imaginary,  or    all    imaginary    roots.    The 
quartic  may  be  derived  from  quite  a  different  considera-  ^^  tietative 
tion,  viz.  by   finding  the  condition   under  which  the  ^<»***ii 
satellite  may  move  round  the  planet  so  that  the  planet  **^'»'*«* 
shall  always  show  the  same  face  to  the  satellite — in  fact,  -Sj'*'^**  *"rf 
so  that  they  move  as  parts  of  one  rigid  body.     The  ^'«"«'  ^"^^ 
condition  is  simply  that  the  satellite's  orbital  angular  Tf  *?^ 
velocity  w  =  »,  the  planet's  angular  velocity  of  rotation,  alff*    *!?**' 
or  y  =  I  /jc',  since  n=y  and  r » =  «^  =  x.    By  substituting 
this  value  of  3^  in  the  equation  of  momentum  (64),  we  get  as  before 

**— Ax»+i=o. 
At  present  we  have  only  obtained  one  result,  viz.  that,  if  with 
given  moment  of  momentum  it  is  possible  to  set  the  savelHte  and 
planet  moving  as  a  rigid  body,  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  two  ways, 
and  one  of  these  ways  requires  a  maximum  amount  of  energy  and 
the  other  a  minimum ;  from  this  it  is  clear  that  one  must  be  a  rapid 
rotation  with  the  satellite  near  the  planet  and  the  other  a  slow  one 
with  the  satellite  remote  from  the  planet.  Of  the  three  equations 
h^y^x,  (67) 

y=(A-x)»-i/*»,  (68) 

3c»y=i,  (69) 

(67)  is  the  equation  of  momentum,  (68)  that  of  energy,  and  (69) 
may  be  called  the  equation  of  rigidity,  since  it  indicates  that  the 
two  bodies  move  as  though  parts  of  one  rigid  body. 
To  illustrate  these  ec]uations  geometrically,  we  may  7/"*^^ 
take  as  abscissa  a:,  which  is  the  moment  of  momentum  2®***"""j 
of  orbital  motion,  so  that  the  axis  of  x  may  be  called  ^l^SutOvf 
the  axis  of  orbital  momentum.  Also,  for  equations  (67)  j^^f^^Q^ 
and  (69)  we  may  take  as  ordinate  y,  which  is  the  moment 
of  momentum  of  the  planet's  rotation,  so  that  the  axis  of  y  may  be 
called  the  axis  of  rotational  momentum.  For  (68)  we  may  take  as 
ordinate  7,  which  is  twice  the  energy  of  the  system,  so  that  the 
axis  of  Y  may  be  called  the  axis  of  energy.  Then,  as  it  will  be 
convenient  to  exhibit  all  three  curves  in  tne  same  figure,  with  a 
parallel  axis  of  x,  we  must  have  the  axis  of  energy  identical  with  that 
of  rotational  momentum.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
case  where  the  resultant  moment  of  momentum  n  is  negative,  be- 
cause this  would  only  be  equivalent  to  reversing  all  the  rotations;  h  is 
therefore  to  be  taken  as  essentially  positive.  The  line  of  momentum 
whose  ec^uation  is  (67)  is  a  straight  line  inclined  at  45**  to  either 
axis,  having  positive  intercepts  on  both  axes.  The  curve  of  rigidity 
whose  equation  is  (69)  is  clearly  of  the  same  nature  as  a  rectangular 
hyperbola,  but  it  has  a  much  more  rapid  rate  of  approach  to  the 
axis  of  orbital  momentum  than  to  that  of  rotational  momentum. 
The  intersections  (if  any)  of  the  curve  of  rigidity  with  the  line  of 
momentum  have  abscissae  which  are  the  two  roots  of  the  quartic 
3C*~/wc'+i=o.     The  quartic  has,  therefore,  two  real  roots  or  all 

imaginary  roots.  Then,  since  ac  — r^  the  intersection  which  is 
more  remote  from  the  origin  indicates  a  configuration  where  the 
satellite  is  remote  from  the  planet ;  the  other  gives  the  configuration 
where  the  satellite  is  closer  to  the  planet.  We  have  already  learnt 
that  these  two  correspond  respectively  to  minimum  and  maximum 
energy.  When  x  is  very  large  the  equation  to  the  curve  of  energy 
is  Y—(h—x)\  which  is  the  equation  to  a  parabola  with  a  vertical 
axis  parallel  to  Y  and  distant  h  from  the  origin,  so  that  the  axis  of 
the  parabola  passes  through  the  intersection  of  the  line  of  momentum 
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Witt  the  axis  of  orbital  momentum.  When  x  is  very  small,  the 
equation  becomes  7=  — i/x*.  Hence  the  axis  of  Y  is  asymptotic 
on  both  sides  to  the  curve  of  energy.  If  the  line  of  momentum 
intersects  the  curve  of  rigidity,  the  curve  of  energy  has  a  maximum 
verticallY  underneath  the  point  of  intersection  nearer  the  origin 
and  a  minimum  underneath  the  point  more  remote.  But  if  there 
are  no  intersections,  it  has  no  maximum  or  minimum. 

Fig.  8  shows  these  curves  when  drawn  to  scale  for  the  case  of  the 
earth  and  moon,  that  is  to  say,  with  A«4.  The  points  a  and  6, 
which  are  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  curve  of  energy,  are 
supposed  to  be  on  the  same  ordinates  as 
A  and  B,  the  intersections  of  the  curve 
of  rigidity  with  the  line  of  momentum. 
The  intersection  of  the  line  of  momentum 
with  the  axis  of  orbital  momentum  is 


Fig,  8. 


denoted  by  D,  but  in  a  figure  of  this  size  it  necessarily  remains 
indistinguishable  from  B.  As  the  zero  of  energy  is  quite  arbitrary 
the  origin  for  the  energy  curve  is  displaced  cbwnwards,  and  this 
prevents  the  two  carves  from  crossing  one  another  in  a  confusing 
manner.  On  account  of  the  limitation  imposed  we  neglect  the  case 
where  the  qnartic  has  no  real  roots.  Every  point  of  the  line  of 
momentom  gives  by  its  abscissa  and  ordinate  the  square  root  of 
the  satellited  distance  and  the^  rotation  of  the  planet,  and  the 
ordinate  of  the  energy  curve  gives  the  energy  corresponding  to 
each  distance  of  the  satelHte.  PSart  of  the  figure  has  no  physical 
meaning,  for  it  is  impossible  for  the  satellite  to  move  round  the 
planet  at  a  distance  less  than  the  -sum  of  the  radii  of  the  planet 
and  satellite.  For  example,  the  moon's  diameter  bdng  about 
2200  m.  and  the  earth's  about  8ooo,  the  moon's  distance  cannot  be  less 
than  ^loo  miles.  Accordingly  a  strip  is  marked  ofi*  and  shaded  on 
each  side  of  the  vertical  axis  within  which  the  figui'e  has  no  physical 
meaning.  The  point  P  indicates  the  present  configuration  of  the 
earth  and  moon.  The  curve  of  rigidity  x^  ^s  i  is  the  same  for  all 
values  of  /r,  and  by  moving  the  line  of  momentum  parallel  to  itself 
LmmmtMom  ^'^^^  ^^  ^r  further  from  the  origin,  we  may  represent 
^TOiiteA  ^^  possible  moments  of  momentum  of  the  whole  system. 
iorwbkb  ^^®  smallest  amount  of  moment  of  momentum  with 
no  RBlame  ^^*>ch  it  is  possible  to  set  the  system  moving  as  a  rigid 
moUoa  body,  with  centrtfugal  force  enough  to  balance  the 
PoasBle.  mutual  attraction,  is  when  the  line  of  momentum  touches 
the  curve  of  rigidity.  The  condition  for  this  is  clearly 
that  the  equation  x*— fcx»-J-i=o  should  have  equal  roots.  If  it 
has  equal  roots,  each  root  must  be  fib,  and  therefore 

(i«»-A(iA)'+i=o, 

whence  A*=4V3'.  or  ft=4/3i  =  i'75-  The  actual  value  of  h  for  the 
moon  and  earth  is  about  4;  hence,  if  the  moonrcarth  system  were 
maximum  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  A  o^  *ts  actual  moment  of  monien- 
Nnmberot  *""^»  *^  would  not  be  possible  for  the  two  bodies  to 
Oayala  J^ove  so  that  the  earth  should  always  show  the  same 
Motttb*  ^**^  ^o  the  moon.  Again,  if  we  travel  along  the  line 
of  ^  momentum,  there  must  be  some  point  for  which 
yx»  is  a  maximum,  and  since  yx*-n/(p  there  must  be  some  point 
lor  which  the  number  of  planetary  rotations  is  greatest  during  one 
revolution  of  the  satellite ;  or,  shortly,  there  must  be  some  configura- 
tion for  which  there  is  a  maximum  number  of  days  in  the  month. 
Now  |y»*  is  equal  to  x*  (A— ac),  and  this  is  a  maximum  when  x^ih 
and  the  maximum  number  of  days  in  the  month  is  (iA)'(A— j/j)  or 
3'A*/4*;  a  his  equal  to  4,  as  is  nearly  the  case  for  the  earth  and  moon, 
this  becomes  27.  Hence  it  follows  that  we  now  have  very  nearly 
the  maximum  number  of  days  in  the  month.  A  more  accurate 
investigation  in  a  paper  on  the  "  Precession  of  a  Viscous  Spheroid  " 
in  Phui  Trans.  (1870),  pt.  i.,  showed  that,  taking  account  of  solar 
tidal  friction  and  of  the  obliquity  to  the  ecliptic^  the  maximum 
number  of  days  is  about  29,  and  that  we  have  already  passed  through 
the  phaa&  of  maximum. 

We  will  now  consider  the  physical  meaning  of  the  figure.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  resultant  moment  of  momentum  of  the  whole 
JMtactttcMji  ?y^*^®™  correspKjnds  to  a  positive  rotation.  Now 
ctPlgun,  imagine  two  points  with  the  same  abscissa,  one  on  the 
*  •  momentum  line  and  the  other  on  the  energy  curve,  and 
suppose  the  one  on  the  enerigy  curve  to  guide  that  on  the  momentum 
line.  Since  we  are  supposing  frictional  tides  to  be  raised  on 
the  planet,  the  energy  must  degrade,  and  however  the  two  points 


are  set  initially  the  point  on  the  energy  curve  must  always  slide  down 
a  slope,  carrying  with  it  the  other  point.  Looking  at  the  figure, 
we  see  that  there  are  four  slopes  in  the  energy  curve,  two  running 
down  to  the  planet  and  two  down  to  the  minimum.  There  are 
therefore  four  ways  in  which  the  system  may  degrade,  according 
to  the  way  it  was  started;  but  we  shall  only  consider  one,  that 
corresponcling  to  the  portion  ABba  of  the  figure.  For 
the  part  of  the  line  of  momentum  AB  the  month  is  V*  J!T 
longer  than  the  day,  and  this  is  the  case  with  all  known  JbbT* 
satellites  except  the  nearer  one  of  Mars.  Now,  if  a  satellite  "  f^ 
be  placed  in  the  condition  A — that  is  to  say,  moving  rapidly  "*■«""•* 
round  a  planet  which  always  shows  the  same  face  to  the  satellite — 
the  condition  is  clearly  dynamically  unstable,  for  the  least  distur- 
bance will  determine  whether  the  system  shall  degrade  down  the 
slopes  ac  or  ab — ^that  is  to  say,  whether  it  falls  into  or  recedes  from 
the  planet.  If  the  equilibrium  breaks  down  by  the  satellite  receding, 
the  recession  will  go  on  until  the  system  has  reached  the  state 
corresponding  to  B.  It  is  clear  that,  if  the  intersection  of  the  edge 
of  the  shaded  strip  with  the  line  of  momentum  be  identical  with 
the  point  A,  which  indicates  that  the  satellite  is  just  touching;  the 
planet,  then  the  two  bodies  are  in  effect  parts  of  a  single  body  m  an 
unstable  configuration.  If,  therefore,  the  moon  was  originally  part 
of  the  earth,  we  should  expect  to  find  this  identity.  Now  in  fig.  9, 
drawn  to  scale  to  represent  the  earth  and  moon,  there  is  so  close 
an  approach  between  the  edge  of  the  shaded  band  and  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  line  of  momentum  and  curve  of  rigidity  that  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  them.  Hence,  there  seems  a 
probability  that  the  two  bodies  once  formed  parts  of  a  single  one, 
which  broke  up  in  consequence  of  some  kind  of  instability.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  case 
in  the  paper  on  the  ^  Precession  of  a  Viscous  Spheroid,"  already 
referrea  to,  and  subsequent  papers,  in  the  Phil.  Trans,^ 

J  36.  EffeUs  of  Tia4l  Friciion  on  the  Elements  of  the  Moon's 
Orbit  and  on  the  Earth's  Rotation, — ^It  would  be  impossible,  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  article  to  discuss  completely  the  effects 
of  tidal  friction;  we  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  certain  general 
considerations  which  throw  li^ht  on  the  nature  of  those  effects. 
We  have  in  the  preceding  section  supposed  that  the  planet's  axis 
is  perpendicular  to  the  onnt  of  the  satellite,  and  that  the  latter  is 
circular ;  we  shall  now  suppose  the  orbit  to  be  oblique  to  the  equator 
and  eccentric.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  planet  will  be  called 
the  earth,  and  the  satellite  the  moon.  The  complete  investigation 
was  carried  out  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  planet  was  a  viscous 
spheroid,  because  this  was  the  only  theory  of  irictionally  resisted 
tides  which  had  been  worked  out.  Althou|:fa  the  results  would  be 
practically  the  same  for  any  system  of  fnctionally  reasted  tides, 
we  shall  speak  below  of  the  planet  or  earth  as  a  viscous  body.* 

We  shall  show  that  if  the  tidal  retardation  be  small  the  obliauity 
of  the  ecliptic  increases,  the  earth's  rotation  is  retarded,  and  the 
moon's  distance  and  peri-  oujiauKvoi 
odic  time  are  increased.  iLJE^oUe 
Fig.  9  represents  the  2,;,^^ 
earth  as  seen  from  above 
the  south  pole,  so  that  S  is  the  pole 
and  the  outer  circle  the  equator,  ^n 
The  earth's  rotation  is  in  the  direc-  v 
tion  of  the  curved  arrow  at  S.  The 
half  of  the  inner  circle  which  is  diawn 
with  a  full  line  is  a  semi-small-circle 
of  south  latitude,  and  the  ^  dotted 
semicircle  is  a  semi-small-circle  in 
the  same  north  latitude.    Generally  p.^  ^ 

dotted  lines  indicate  parts  of  the  '  ''' 

figure  which  are  below  the  plane  of  the  paper*  If  the  moon  were  cut 
in  two  and  one  half  retained  at  the  place  of  the  moon  and  the  other 
half  transported  to  a  point  diametrically  opposite  to  the  first  half 
with  reference  to  the  earth,  there  would  be  no  material  change  in 
the  tide-generating  forces.  It  is  easy  to  verify  this  statement  by 
reference  to  §  11.  These  two  halves  may  be  described  as  moon  and 
anti-moon,  and  such  a  substitution  will  facilitate  the  explanation. 
Let  M  and  M'  be  the  projections  of  the  moon  and  anti-moon  on  to 
the  terrestrial  sphere.  If  the  fluid  in  which  the  tides  are  raised  were 
perfectly  frictionless,*  or  if  the  earth  were  a  perfect  fluid  or  perfectly 
elastic,  the  apices  of  the  tidal  spheroid  would  be  at  M  and  M'.  If, 
however,  there  is  internal  friction,  due  to  any  sort  of  viscosity,  the 
tides  will  lag,  and  we  may  suppose  the  tidal  apices  to  be  at  T  and  T'. 
Now  suppose  the  tidal  protuoerances  to  be  replaced  by  two  equal 
heavy  particles  at  T  ana  T',  which  are  instantaneously  rigidly  con- 
nected with  the  earth.   Then  the  attraction  of  the  moon  on  T  is  greater 

^  For  further  consideration  of  this  subject  see  a  series  of  papers 
by  G.  H.  Darwin  in  Proceed,  and  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Society  from 
1878  to  1881,  and  app.  G.  (b)  t.pt.  ii.  vol.  i.  of  Thomson  and  Tait's 
Nat.  Phil.  (1883);  or  Scientific  Papers,  vol.  ii. 

*  These  explanations,  together  with  other  remarks,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  abstracts  of  G.  H.  Darwin's  memoirs  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc, 
1878  to  1881. 

■  We  here  suppose  the  tides  not  to  be  inverted.  If  they  are 
inverted  the  conclusion  is  precisely  the  same. 
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than  on  T',  and  that  of  the  anti-moon  on  T'  is  greater  than  on  T. 
The  resultant  of  these  forces  b  clearly  a  pair  of  forces  acting  on  the 
earth  in  the  direction  TM,  T'M'.  These  forces  cause  a  couple  about 
the  axis  in  the  equator,  which  lies  ii^  the  sam^  meridian  as  the  moon 
and  anti-moon.  The  direction  of  the  couple  is  shown  by  the 
curved  arrows  at  L,L'.  If  the  effects  of  this  couple  be  compounded 
with  the  existing  rotation  of  the  earth  according  to  the  principle 
of  the  gyroscope,  the  south  pole  S  will  tend  to  approach  M  and  the 
north  pole  to  api)roach  M'.  Hence,  supposing  the  moon  to  move  in 
the  ecliptic,  the  inclination  of  the  earth  s  axis  to  the  ecliptic  dimin- 
ishes, or  the  obliquity  increases.  Next  the  forces  TM,  T^M'  clearly 
produce,  as  in  the  simpler  case  considered  in  §  9,  a  couple  about  the 
earth's  polar  axis,  which  tends  to  retard  the  diurnal  rotation. 

This  general  explanation  remains  a  fair  representation  of  the 
state  of  the  case  so  long  as  the  different  harmonic  constituents  of 
the  aggregate  tide-wave  do  not  suffer  very  different  amounts  of 
retaroation;  and  this  is  the  case  so  long  as  the  viscosity  is  not  great. 
The  rigorous  result  for  a  viscous  planet  shows  that  m  general  the 
obliquity  will  increase,  and  it  appears  that,  with  small  viscosity  of 
the  planet,  if  the  period  of  the  satellite  be  longer  than  two  periods 
of  rotation  of  the  planet,  the  obliquity  increases,  and  vice  vers&. 
Hence,  zero  obliquity  is  only  dynamically  stable  when  the  period 
of  the  satellite  is  less  than  two  periods  of  the  planet's  rotation. 

It  is  possible,  by  similar  considerations,  to  obtain  some  insight 

into  the  effect  which  tidal  friction  must  haVe  on  the  plane  of  the 

lunar  orbit,  but  as  the  subject  is  somewhat  complex 

im^mUon  ^g  ^YoXX  not  proceed  to  a  detailed  examination  of  the 

#n2S?  question.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  in  general  the  inclin- 
S  ihr  *»^tion  of  the  lunar  orbit  must  diminish.  Now  let  us  con- 
?^fJ™Tl  sider  a  satellite  revolving  about  a  planet  in  an  elliptic 
^^^  orbit,  with  a  periodic  time  which  is  long  comi>ared  with 
the  period  of  rotation  of  the  planet ;  and  sui^pose  that  frictional  tides 
are  raised  in  the  planet.  The  major  axis  of  the  tidal  spheroid 
fwvi  #>*<jv   si^^^ys  points  in  advance  of  the  satellite,  and  exercises 

rmSSt  ^^  *^  *  (oTQ!t  which  tends  to  accelerate  its  linear  velocity. 
a  J»n^  When  the  satellite  is  in  perigee  the  tides  are  higher,  and 
fm^mL  ^^^^  disturbing  force  is  greater  than  when  the  satellite  is 
fiicfwes.  .jj  Apogee.  The  disturbing  force  may  therefore  be  repre- 
sented as  a  constant  force,  always  tending  to  accelerate  the  motion 
of  the  satellite,  to  which  is  added  a  periodic  force  accelerating  in 
perisee  and  retarding  in  apogee.  The  constant  force  causes  a 
secular  increase  of  the  satellites  mean  distance  and  a  retardation 
of  its  mean  motion.  The  accelerating  force  in  perigee  causes  the 
satellite  to  swing  out  farther  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done, 
so  that  when  it  comes  round  to  apogee  it  is  more  remote  from  the 
planet.  The  retarding  force  in  apogee  acts  exactly  inversely,  and 
diminishes  the  perigean  distance.  Thus,  the  ai>ogean  distance  in- 
creases and  the  pengean  distance  diminishes,  or  in  other  words,  the 
eccentricity  of  the  orbit  increases.  Now  consider  another  case,  and 
suppose  the  satellite's  periodic  time  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the 
planet's  rotation.  Then,  when  the  satellite  is  in  pnerigee,  its  angular 
motion  is  faster  than  that  of  the  planet's  rotation,  and  when  in 
apogee  it  is  slower;  hence  at  apogee  the  tides  lag,  and  at  perigee 
tney  are  accelerated.  Now  the  urging  apogean  tides  give  rise  to  an 
nni  H  M  accelerating  force  on  the  sateUite,  and  increase  the  peri- 
BttinmMy  g^an  distance,  whilst  the  accelerated  perigean  tides  give 
uecnaM^,  ^^  ^^  ^  retarding  force,  and  decrease  the  apogean  dis- 
tance. Hence  in  this  case  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  wul  diminish. 
It  follows  from  these  two  results  that  there  must  be  some  inter- 
mediate periodic  time  of  the  satellite  for  which  the  eccentricity  does 
not  tend  to  vary. 

But  the  preceding  general  explanation  is  in  reality  somewhat  less 
satisfactory  than  it  seems,  because  it  does  not  make  clear  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  antagonistic  influences,  to  which,  however,  we  shall 
not  refer.  The  full  investigation  for  a  viscous  planet  shows  that  in 
general  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  will  increase.  When  the  viscos- 
ity is  small  the  law  of  variation  of  eccentricity  is  very  simple :  if  eleven 
periods  of  the  satellite  occupy  a  longer  time  than  eighteen  rotations 
of  the  planet,  the  eccentricity  increases,  and  vice  versll.  Hence  in 
the  case  of  small  viscosity  a  circular  orbit  is  only  dynamically  stable 
if  the  eleven  periods  are  Sorter  than  the  eighteen  rotations. 

VIII. — CosMOGONic  Speculations  Founded  on  Tidal  Friction 
§  37,  History  of  the  Earth  and  Moon, — We  shall  not  attempt  to 
discuss  the  mathematical  methods  by  which  the  complete  history 
of  a  planet,  attended  by  one  or  more  satellites,  is  to  be  traced.  The 
laws  indicated  in  the  preceding  sections  show  that  there  is  such  a 
problem,  and  that  it  may  be  solved,  and  we  refer  to  G-  H.  Darwin's 
papers  for  details  (Phil.  Trans,,  1879-1881).  It  may  be  interesting, 
however,  to  give  the  various  results  of  the  investigation  in  the  form 
of  a  sketch  of  the  possible  evolution  of  the  earth  and  moon,  fol- 
lowed by  remarks  on  the  other  planetary  systems  and  on  the  solar 
system  as  a  whole. 

We  begin  with  a  planet  not  very  much  more  than  8000  m.  in 
diameter,  and  probably  partly  solid,  partly  fluid,  and  partly  gaseous. 
It  is  rotating  about  an  axis  inclined  at  about  ii**  or  12  to  the 
normal  to  the  ecliptic,  with  a  period  of  from  two  to  four  hours,  and 
is  revolving  about  the  sun  with  a  period  not  much  shorter  than  our 
present  year.     The  rapidity  of  the  planet's  rotation  causes  so 


great  a  compression  of  its  figure  that  it  cannot  continue  to  exist 
in  an  ellipsoidal  form  with  stability ;  or  else  it  is  so  nearly  unstable 
that  complete  instability  is  induced  by  the  solar  tides.  ctaaJ^ctemf 
The  planet  then  separates  into  two  masses,  the  larger  2taD(M*«# 
being  the  earth  and  the  smaller  the  moon.  It  is  j^iooggf^^^ 
not  attempted  to  define  the  mode  of  separation,  or  gj^^if^ 
to  say  whether  the  moon  was  initially  a  chain  of 
meteorites.  At  any  rate  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  smaller  mass 
became  more  or  less  conglomerated  and  finally  fused  into  a  spheroid, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  impacts  between  its  constituent  meteor- 
ites, which  were  once  part  of  the  primeval  planet.  Up  to  this 
point  the  history  is  largely  speculative,  for  the  investigation  of  the 
conditions  of  instability  in  such  a  case  surpasses  the  powers  of  the 
mathematician.  We  liave  now  the  earth  and  moon  nearly  in  con- 
tact with  one  another,  and  rotating  nearly  as  though  -.  .-  - 
they  were  parts  of  one  rigid  body.  This  is  the  system  ^'^  ^J, 
which  was  the  subject  of  dynamical  investigation.  As  2rf ^f/^f" 
the  two  masses  are  not  ngid,  the  attraction  of  each  v^^^m. 
distorts  the  other;  and,  if  they  do  not  move  rigorously  ''«■*«■"•■• 
with  the  same  periodic  time,  each  raises  a  tide  m  the  other.  Also 
the  sun  raises  tides  in  both.  In  consequence  of  the  frictional  resist- 
ance to  these  tidal  motions,  such  a  system  is  dynamically  unstable. 
If  the  moon  had  moved  orbitally  a  little  faster  than  the  earth 
rotated,  she  must  have  fallen  back  into  the  earth ;  thus  the  exist- 
ence of  the  moon  compels  us  to  believe  that  the  equilibrium  broke 
down  by  the  moon  revolving  orbitally  a  little  slower  than  the  earth 
rotates.  In  consequence  of  the  tidsl  friction  the  periodic  times 
both  of  the  moon  (or  the  month)  and  of  the  earth  s  rotation  (or 
the  day)  increase;  but  the  month  increases  in  length  at  a  much 
greater  rate  than  the  day.  At  some  early  stage  in  the  history  of 
the  system  the  moon  was  conglomerated  into  a  spheroidal  form, 
and  acquired  a  rotation  about  an  axistieariy  panadld  to  that  of -the 
earth. 

The  axial  rotation  of  the  moon  is  retarded  by  the  attraction  of 
the  earth  on  the  tides  raised  in  the  moon,  and  this  retardation  takes 
place  at  a  far  greater  vate  than  the  siinilar  retardation  TteMoML, 
of  the  earth's  rotation.  As  soon  as  the  moon  rotates  ^«»«» 
round  her  axis  with  twice  the  angular  velocity  with  which  die 
revolves  in  her  orbit,  the  position  of  her  axis  of  rotation  (paralld 
with  the  earth's  axis)  becomes  dynamically  nnstabie.  The  obli* 
quity  of  the  lunar  equator  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit  increases,  attains 
a  maximum,  and  then  diminisnes.  Meanwhile  the  lunar  axiai 
rotation  is  being  reduced  towards  identity  with  the  orbital 
motion.  Finally,  her  equator  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  plane 
of  the  orbit,  and  the  attraction  of  the  earth  on  a  tide,  which  degene- 
rates into  a  permanent  ellipticity  of  the  lunar  equator,  causes  her 
always  to  show  the  same  face  to  the  earth. 

All  this  must  have  taken  place  early  in  the  history  of  the  earth, 
to  which  we  now  return.  At  first  the  month  iis  identical  with  the 
day,  and  as  both  these  increase  in  length  the  lunar  orbit  _,  0.^* 
will  retain  its  circular  form  until  the  month  is  equal  to  '"J  r"^ 
i^  days.  From  that  time  the  orbit  begins  to  be  eccen*  oSm!*"*"^ 
trie,  and  the  eccentricity  increases  thereafter  up  to  its  *"•*• 
present  magnitude.  The  plane  of  the  lunar  orbit  is  at  first  practically 
identical  with  the  earth's  equator,  but  as  the  mooii  recedes  from 
the  earth  the  sun's  attraction  begins  to  make  itself  felt.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  trace  tiie  complex  changes  by  which  the  plane 
of  the  lunar  orbit  is  affected.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the 
present  small  inclination  of  the  lunar  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  accords 
with  the  theory. 

As  soon  as  the  earth  rotates  with  twice  the  angular  velocity  with 
which  the  moon  revolves  in  her  orbit,  a  new  ihstapil^ty  sets  in.  The 
month  is  then  about  twelve  of  our  present  hours,  and  the  day  about 
six  such  hours  in  length.  The  inclination  of  the  equator  to  the 
ecliptic  now  begins  to  increase  and  continues  to  do  so  until  finally 
it  reached  its  present  value  of  23i*.  All  these  changes  continue 
and  no  new  phase  now  supervenes,  and  at  length  we  have  the  system 
in  its  present  configuration.  The  minimum  time  in  which  the 
changes  from  first  to  last  can  have  taken  place  is  54.,ooo,ooo  years. 

There  are  other  collateral  results  which  must  arise  from  a  supposed 
primitive  viscosity  or  plasticity  of  the  earth's  mass.    For  during 
this  course  of  evolution  the  earth's  mass  must  have    ^,       .. 
suffered  a  screwing  motion,  so  that  the  polar  regions    Zf^'^^ 
have  travelled  a  little  from  west  to  east  relatively  to  the    pJ^ml 
equator.      This  affords  a   possible  explanation  of   the 
north  and  south  trend  of  our  great  continents.    The  whole  of  thi? 
argument  reposes  on  the  imperfect  rigidity  of  solids  and  on  the 
internal  friction  of  semi-soUas  and  fluids;  these  are  verae  causae. 
Thus  changes  of  the  kind  here  discussed  must  be  going 
on,  and  must  have  gone  on  in  the  past.    And  for  this  nzt^^!^ 
history  of  the  earth  and  moon  to  be  true  throughout,  ^^j^SS^T 
it  is  only  necessary  to  postulate  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time,  fzlgrz! 
and  that  there  is  not  enough  matter  diflfused  through  Z^^ 
space  materially  to  resist  the  motions  of  the  moon  and 
earth  in  perhaps  200,000,000  years.    It  seems  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that,  granting  these  two  postulates,  and  the  existence  of  a 

*  See  criticism,  by  Nolan,  Genesis  of  Moon  {Melbourne,  1885); 
also  Nature  (Feb.  18,1 886) . 
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primeval  planet  such  as  that  above  described,  a  system  would 
necessarily  be  developed  which  would  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  our  own.  A  theory,  reposing  on  verae  causae  which  brings  into 
quantitative  correlation  the  lengths  of  the  present  day  and  month, 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  inclination  and  eccentricity  of 
the  lunar  orbit  should  have  claims  to  acceptance. 

L38.  The  Influefice  of  Tidal  Friction  on  the  Evolution  of  the 
'  System  and  of  the  Planetary  Sub-systems.^ — ^According  to  the 
nebular  hypothesis  of  Kant  and  Laplace  the  planets  and  satellites 
are  portions  detached  from  contracting  nebulous  masses,  and  other 
theories  have  been  advanced  subsequently  in  explanation  of  the 
present  configuration  of  the  solar  system.  We  shall  here  only 
examine  what  changes  are  called  for  by  the  present  theory  of  tidal 
friction.  It  may  be  shown  that  the  reaction  of  the  tides  raised  in 
the  sun  by  the  planets  must  have  had  a  very  small  influence  in 
changing  the  dimensions  of  the  planetary  orbits  round  the  sun,  and 
it  appears  improbable  that  the  planetary  orbits  have  been  sensibly 
enlarged  by  tidal  friction  since  the  origin  of  the  several  planets. 

Similarly  it  appears  unlikely  that  the  satellites  of  Mars,  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  originated  very  much  nearer  the  present  surfaces  of  the 
p&nets  that  we  now  observe  them.  But,  the  data  being 
MMnetMiy  insufficient,  we  cannot  feel  sure  that  the  alteration 
Sub'SyBtemM,  -^^  ^^le  dimensions  of  the  orbits  of  these  satellites 
has  not  been  considerable.  It  reifiains,  however,  nearly  certain 
that  they  cannot  have  first  originated  almost  in  contact  with 
the  present  surfaces  of  the  planets,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding sketch  has  been  shown  to  be  probable  with  regard  to  the  moon 
and  earth.  Numerical  data  concerning  the  distribution  of  moment 
of  momentum  in  the  several  planetary  sub-systems  exhibit  so  striking 
a  difference  between  the  terrestrial  system  and  those  of  the  other 
planets  that  we  should  from  this  alone  have  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  modes  of  evolution  have  been  considerably  different.  The 
difference  appears  to  lie  in  the  genesis  of  the  moon  close  to  the  pre- 
sent suriace  of  the  planet,  and  we  shall  see  below  that  solar  tidal 
friction  may  be  assigned  as  a  reason  to  explain  how  it  has  happened 
that  the  terrestrial  planet  had  contracted  to  nearly  its  present 
dimensions  before  the  genesis  of  a  satellite,  but  that  this  was  not 
the  case  with  the  exterior  planets.  The  efficiency  of  solar  tidal 
friction  is  very  much  greater  in  its  action  on  the  nearer  planets 
than  on  the  farther  ones.  The  time,  however,  during  which  solar 
tidal  friction  has  been  operating  on  the  external  planets  is  probably 
much  longer  than  the  period  of  its  efficiency  for  the  intenor  ones, 
and  a  series  of  numbers  proportional  to  the  total  amount  of  rotation 
destroyed  in  the  several  planets  would  present  a  far  less  rapid 
decrease  as  we  recede  from  the  sun  than  numbers  simply  expressive 
of  the  efficiency  of  tidal  friction  at  the  several  planets.  Nevertheless 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  effect  produced  by  solar  tidal  friction 
on  Jupiter  and  Saturn  has  not  been  nearly  so  great  as  on  the  interior 
planets.  And,  as  already  stated,  it  is  very  improbable  that  so  large 
an  amount  of  momentum  should  have  been  destroyed  as  materially  to 
affect  the  orbits  of  the  planets  round  the  sun. 

We  will  now  examine  how  the  difference  of  distances  from  the  sun 
may  have  affected  the  histories  of  the  several  planets.  According  to 
the  nebula  hypothesis,  as  a  planetary  nebula  contracts, 
^/S^*m^'^  the  increasing  rapidity  of  the  rotation  causes  it  to 
oiSaielUUM  become  unstable,  and  an  ecjuatorial  portion  of  matter 
<*«<«.  <^ctaches  itself.  The  separation  of  that  part  of  the  mass 
CAe  PimB9tM,  ^jjj^.jj  before  the  change  had  the  greatest  angular  momen- 
tum permits  the  central  portion  to  resume  a  planetary  shape.  The 
contraction  and  the  increase  of  rotation  proceed  continually  until 
another  portion  is  detached,  and  so  on.  There  thus  recur  at 
intervals  epochs  of  instability,  and  something  of  the  same  kind  must 
have  occurred  according  to  other  rival  theories.  Now  tidal  friction 
must  diminish  the  rate  of  increase  of  rotation  due  to  contractioiji, 
and  therefore  if  tidal  friction  and  contraction  are  at  work  together 
the  epochs  of  instability  must  recur  more  rarely  than  if  con- 
traction alone  acted.  It  the  tidal  retardation  is  sufficiently  great, 
the  increase  of  rotation  due  to  contraction  will  be  so  far  counteracted 
as  never  to  permit  an  epoch  of  instability  to  occur.  Since  the  rate  of 
retardation  due  to  solar  tidal  friction  decreases  rapidly  as  we  recede 
from  the  sun,  these  considerations  accord  with  what  we  observe  in  the 
solar  system.  For  Mercury  and  Venus  have  no  satellites,  and  there  is 
progressive  increase  in  the  number  of  satellites  as  we  recede  from 
the  sun.  Whether  this  be  the  true  cause  of  the  observed  distribu- 
tion of  satellites  amongst  the  planets  or  not,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  same  cause  also  affords  an  explanation,  as  we  shall  now  show, 
of  that  difference  between  the  earth  with  the  moon  and  the  other 
planets  with  their  satellites  which  has  caused  tidal  friction  to  be 
the  principal  agent  of  change  with  the  former,  but  not  with  the 
latter.  In  the  case  of  the  contracting  terrestrial  mass  we  may 
suppose  that  there  was  for  a  long  time  nearly  a  balance 
R^Xh  d  ^^^^^^  ^^®  retardation  due  to  solar  tidal  friction  and 
Mm  d!hL  ^^^  acceleration  due  to  contraction,  and  that  it  was  not 
2J^~'™'^until  the  planetary  mass  had  contracted  to  nearly  its 
otben  present  dimensions  that  an  epoch  of  instability  could 
occur.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  if  there  be  two 
e^ual  planetary  masses  which  generate  satellites,  but  under  very 
different  conditions  as  to  the  degree  of  condensation  of  the  masses,  the 

^  A  review  of  this  and  of  cognate  subjects  is  contained  in  G.  H. 
Darwin's    presidential  address  to  the  Brit.  Assoc,  in  1905. 
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two  satellites  will  be  likely  to  differ  in  ntiass ;  we  cannot,  of  course,  tell 
which  of  the  two  planets  would  generate  the  larger  satellite.  Thus, 
if  the  genesis  of  the  moon  was  deferred  until  a  late  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  terrestrial  mass,  the  mass  of  the  moon  relatively  to 
the  earth  would  be  likely  to  differ  from  the  mass  of  other  satellites 
relatively  to  their  planets.  If  the  contraction  of  the  planetary  mass 
be  almost  completed  before  the  genesis  of  the  satellite,  tidal  friction 
will  thereafter  be  the  great  cause  of  change  in  the  system ;  and  thus 
the  hypothesis  that  it  is  the  sole  cause  of  change  will  give  an  ap- 
proximately accurate  explanation  of  the  motion  of  the  planet  and 
satellite  at  any  subsequent  time.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
theory  that  tidal  friction  has  been  the  ruling  power  in  the  evolution  of 
the  earth  and  moon  co-ordinates  the  present  motions  of  the  two 
bodies  and  carries  us  back  to  an  initial  state  when  the  moon  first  had  a 
separate  existence  as  a  satellite;  and  the  initial  configuration  of  the 
two  bodies  is  such  that  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  moon  is  a 
portion  of  the  primitive  earth  detached  by  rapid  rotation  or  by 
other  causes. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  planetary  sub-systems.  The  satellites 
of  the  larger  planets  revolve  with  short  periodic  times;  for  the 
sniallness  of  their  masses  would  have  prevented  tidal  friction  from 
being  a  very  efficient  cause  of  change  in  the  .dimensions  of  their 
orbits,  and  the  largeness  of  the  planet's  masses  would  have  caused 
them  to  proceed  slowly  in  their  evolution.  The  satellites  of  Mars 
present  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  solar  system,  for, 
whereas  Mars  rotates  in  24h.  37m.,  Deimos  has  a  period  of  joh. 
1 8m.  and  Phobos  of  only  yh.  39m.  The  minuteness  of  these  satellites 
precludes  us  from  supposing  that  they  have  had  much  influence  on 
the  rotation  of  the  planet,  or  that  the  dimensions  of  their  own  orbits 
have  been  much  changed. 

The  theory  of  tidal  friction  would  explain  the  shortness  of  the 
periodic  time  of  Phobos  by  the  solar  retardation  of  the  planet's 
rotation,  which  would  operate  without  directly  affecting  smtmiUtea 
the  satellites'  orbital  motion.  We  may  see  that,  given  QfMg^f^ 
sufficient  time,  this  must  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  all 
satellites.  Numerical  comparison  shows  that  the  efficiency  of  solar 
tidal  friction  in  retarding  the  terrestrial  and  martian  rotations  is 
of  about  the  same  degree  of  importance,  notwithstanding  the  much 
greater  distance  of  the  planet  Mars.  In  the  above  discussion  it 
will  have  been  apparent  that  the  earth  and  moon  do  actually  differ 
from  the  other  planets  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  tidal  friction 
to  have  been  the  most  important  factor  in  their  history. 

By  an  examination  of  the  probable  effects  of  solar  tidal  friction 
on  a  contracting  planetary  mass,  we  have  been  led  to  assign  a  cause 
for  the  observed  distribution  of  satellites  in  the  solar 
system,  and  this  again  has  itself  afforded  an  explanation  ^^'"^'"yy* 
of  how  it  happened  that  the  moon  so  originated  that  the  tidal 
friction  of  the  lunar  tides  in  the  earth  should  have  been  able  to 
exercise  so  large  an  influence.  We  have  endeavoured  not  only  to 
set  forth  the  influence  which  tidal  friction  may  have,  and  probably 
has  had  in  the  hbtory  of  the  system,  if  sufficient  time  be  granted, 
but  also  to  point  out  what  effects  it  cannot  have  produced.  These 
investigations  afford  no  grounds  for  the  rejection  of  theories  more 
or  less  akin  to  the  nebular  hypothesis;  but  they  introduce  modifica- 
tions of  considerable  importance.  Tidal  friction  is  a  cause  of  change 
of  which  Laplace's  theory  took  no  account;  and,  although  the 
activity  of  that  cause  may  be  regarded  as  mainly  belonein^  to  a 
later  period  than  the  events  described  in  the  nebular  hypothesis,  yet 
it  seems  that  its  influence  has  been  of  great,  and  in  one  instance  of 
even  paramount,  importance  in  determining  the  present  condition  of 
the  planets  and  their  satellites.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
discussion  it  has  been  supposed  that  sufficient  time  is  at  our 
disposal.  Yet  arguments  have  been  adduced  which  wm„ma^a3^^ 
seemed  to  show  that  this  supposition  is  not  justifiable,  t/W^^^ 
for  Helmholtz,  Lord  Kelvin  and  others  have  attempted  •''""*• 
to  prove  that  the  history  of  the  solar  system  must  be  comprised 
within  a  period  considerably  less  than  a  hundred  million  years.' 
But  the  oiscovery  of  radio-activity  and  the  consequent  remarkable 
advances  in  physics  throw  grave  doubt  on  all  such  arguments, 
and  we  believe  that  it  is  still  beyond  our  powers  to  assign  definite 
numerical  limits  to  the  age  of  the  solar  system. 

Dr  T.  J.  J.  See  (Researches  on  the  Evolution  of  Stellar  Systems; 
vol.  ii.  (1910)  Capture  Theory)  rejects  the  applicability  of  tidal 
friction  to  the  cosmogony  of  the  solar  system,  and  argues  that  the 
satellites  were  primitively  wandering  bodies  and  were  captured  by 
the  gravitational  attraction  of  the  planets.  Such  captures  are 
considered  by  Dr  See  to  be  a  necessary  result  of  the  presence  in 
space  of  a  resisting  medium;  but  the  present  writer  does  not  feel 
convinced  by  the  arguments  adduced.  (G.  H.  D.) 

TIDORfi  or  TiDOR,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Halmahera,  S.  of  Ternate.  It  is  nearly  circular 
and  has  an  area  of  about  30  sq.  m.  Several  quiescent  volcanic 
peaks,  reaching  5700  ft.,  occupy  most  of  the  island,  and  are 
covered  with  forests.  The  capital,  Tidore,  on  the  east  coast,  is 
a  walled  town  and  the  seat  of  a  sultan  tributary  to  the  Dutch 

•Thomson  and  Tait's  Nat.  Phil.,  app.  E;  Nature  (Jan.  27,  1887): 
Wolf,  Theories  cosmogoniques  (1886). 
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and  of  a  Dutch  cantroleur  (commissioner  or  agent).  By  an  agree- 
ment of  1879  the  sultan  exercises  authority  over  some  parts  of 
Halmahera,  the  Papuan  Islands,  the  western  half  of  New  Guinea 
and  the  islands  in  Gedvink  Gulf.  The  sultanate  is  included  in 
the  residency  of  Temate  (q.v.).  The  population,  of  Malay  race 
and  Mahommedans  in  religion,  is  about  8000.  They  live  by 
agriculture  (cotton,  tobacco,  nutmegs,  &c.)  and  fishing. 

TIECK9  JOHANN  LUDWIGj  (1773-1853),  German  poet, 
novelist  and  critic,  was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the  31st  of  May 
1773,  his  father  being  a  rope-maker.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Friedrich-Werdersche  Gymnasium,  and  at  the  universities  of 
Halle,  G5ttingen  and  Erlangen.  At  Gottingen  Shakespeare 
and  the  Elizabethan  drama  were  the  chief  subjects  of  his 
study.  In  1794  he  returned  to  Berlin,  resolved  to  make  a 
living  by  his  pen.  He  contributed  a  number  of  short  stories 
(1795-1798)  to  the  series  of  Straussfedem,  published  by  the 
bookseller  C.  F.  Nicolai  and  originally  edited  by  J.  K.  A. 
Musaus,  and  wrote  AbdaUah  (1796)  and  a  novel  in  letters, 
William  LoveU  (3  vols.  179S-1796).  These  works  are,  how- 
ever, immature  and  sensational  in  tone.  Tieck's  transition 
to  romanticism  is  to  be  seen  in  the  series  of  plays  and 
stories  published  under  the  title  VolksmHrchen  von  Peter 
Lebrechl  (3  vols.,  1797),  a  collection  which  contains  the 
admirable  fairy-tale  Der  blonde  Eckbert,  and  the  witty  dramatic 
satire  on  Berlin  literary  taste,  Der  gestiefelie  Kaler.  With 
his  school  and  college  friend  W.  H.  Wackenroder  (1773- 
1798),  he  planned  the  novel  Franz  Sternbalds  Wanderungen 
(vols.  i-ii.  1798),  which,  with  Wackenroder 's  Herzensergies- 
sungen  (1798),  was  the  first  expression  of  the  romantic 
enthusiasm  for  old  German  art.  In  1798  Tieck  married  and  in 
the  following  year  settled  in  Jena,  where  he,  the  two  brothers 
Schlegel  and  Novalis  were  the  leaders  of  the  new  Romantic 
school  His  writings  between  1798  and  1804  include  the 
satirical  drama,  Prinz  Zerbino  (lygg),  and  Romantische  Dick- 
tungen  (2  vols.,  1799-1800).  The  latter  contains  Tieck's  most 
ambitious  dramatic  poems,  Leben  und  Tod  der  heiligen  Genoveva, 
Lebcn  und  Tod  des  kleinen  RotkdppchenSj  which  were  followed  in 
1804  by  the  remarkable  "  comedy  "  in  two  parts,  Kaiser  Oktavi- 
anus.  These  dramas,  in  which  Tieck's  poetic  powers  are  to 
be  seen  at  their  best,  are  typical  plays  of  the  first  Romantic 
school;  although  formless,  and  destitute  of  dramatic  qualities, 
they  show  the  influence  of  both  Calderon  and  Shakespeare. 
Kaiser  OkUmanus  is  a  poetic  glorification  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  1 801  Tieck  went  to  Dresden,  then  lived  for  a  time  near 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  spent  many  months  in  Italy. 
In  1803  he  published  a  translation  of  Minndieder  aus  der 
schwUbiscken  Vorzeit,  between  1799  and  1804  an  excellent  version 
of  Don  Quixote f  and  in  181 1  two  volumes  of  Elizabethan  dramas, 
Altenglisches  Theater.  In  1812-1817  hecoUectedin  threevolumes 
a  number  of  his  earlier  stories  and  dramas,  irnder  the  title 
Phantasus.  In  this  collection  appeared  the  stories  Der  Runen- 
berg,  Die  Elf  en,  Der  Pokal,  and  the  dramatic  fairy  tale,  Fortunat, 
In  181 7  Tieck  visited  England  in  order  to  collect  materials  for  a 
work  on  Shakespeare  (unfortunately  never  finished)  and  in  181 9 
he  settled  permanently  in  Dresden;  from  1825  on  he  was  literary 
adviser  to  the  Court  Theatre,  and  his  semi-public  readings  from 
the  dramatic  poets  gave  him  a  reputation  which  extended  far 
beyond  the  Saxon  capital.  The  new  series  of  short  stories 
which  he  began  to  publish  in  1822  also  won  him  a  wide  popu- 
larity. Notable  among  these  are  Die  Gemiilde,  Die  Reisenden, 
Die  Verlobungy  Des  Lebens  Vberfluss,  More  ambitious  and  on  a 
wider  canvas  are  the  historical  or  semi-historical  novels,  Dichter- 
leben  (1826),  Der  Aufruhr  in  den  Cevennen  (1826,  unfinisheci), 
Der  Tod  des  Dichters  (1834);  Der  junge  TisMermeister  (1836; 
but  begun  in  181 1)  is  an  excellent  story  written  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Goethe's  Wilkelm  Meister;  ViUoria  Accorombona 
(1840),  in  the  style  of  the  French  Romanticists,  shows  a  falling- 
off.  In  later  years  Tieck  carried  on  a  varied  literary  activity 
as  critic  (Dramaturgische  Blatter,  2  vols.,  182 5-1 8 26;  Kritische 
Schrif ten,  2  voh.,  1848);  he  also  edited  the  translation  of  Shake- 
speare by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  who  was  assisted  by  Tieck's  daughter 
Dorothea  (i  799-1 841)  and  by  Graf  Wolf  Heinrich  Baudissin 


(1789-1878);  Shdkespeares  Vorsckule  (2  vols.,  1823-1829);  the 
works  of  H.  von  KJeist(i826)  and  of  J.  M.  R.  Lenz  (1828).  In 
1841  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  of  Prussia  invited  him  to  Berlin 
where  he  enjoyed  a  pension  for  his  remaining  years.  He 
died  on  the  28th  of  April  1853. 

Tieck's  importance  lay  rather  in  the  readiness  with  which  he 
adapted  himself  to  the  new  ideas  which  arose  at  the  close  of  the 
i8th  century,  than  in  any  conspicuous  originality  or  genius. 
His  importance  as  an  immediate  force  in  German  poetry 
is  restricted  to  his  early  period.  In  later  years  it  was  as  the 
helpful  friend  and  adviser  of  others,  or  as  the  well-read  critic 
of  wide  sympathies,  that  Tieck  distinguished    himself. 

Tieck's  5c*rTyten"appeared  in  20  vols,  (i 828-1 846),  and  his  Gesam- 
ntelte  Novellen  in  12  (i  852-1 854).  Nachgelassene  Schrif  ten  were 
published  in  2  vols,  in  1855.  There  are  several  modern  editions  of 
Ausgewdhlte  Werke  by  H.  Welti  (8  vols.,  1886-1888);  by  J.  Minor 
(in  Kurschner's  Deutsche  NationaUiteratur^  144,  2  vols.,  1885);  hw 
G.  Klee  (with  an  excellent  biography,  3  vols.,  1892),  and  G. 
Witkowski  {±  vols.,  1903).  The  Elves  and  The  Goblet  were  trans- 
lated by  Cariyle  in  German  Rojnance  (1827),  The  Pictures  and  The 
Betrothal  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  (1825).  A  translation  of  Vittoria 
Accorombona  was  published  in  1845.  Tieck's  Letters  have  not  yet 
been  collected,  but  Briefe  an  Tieck  were  published  in  4  vols,  by  K. 
von  Holtei  in  1864.  See  for  Tieck's  earlier  life  R.  K&pke,  Ludwig 
Tieck  (2  vols.,  1855) ;  for  the  Dresden  period,  H.  von  Friesen,  Ludwig 
Tieck:  Erinnerungen  (2  vols.,  1871);  also  A.  Stern,  Ludwig  Tieck 
in  Dresden  (Zur  Literatur  der  Gegenwart,  1870);  J.  Minor,  Tieck  als 
Novellendichter  (1884);  B.  Steiner,  L.  Tieck  und  die  Volksbucher 
(1893);  H.  Bischof,  Tieck  als  Dramaiurg  (1897);  W.  Miessner, 
Tiecks  Lyrik  (1902). 

TIEDEMANNi  FRIEDRICH  (1781-1861),  German  anato- 
mist and  physiologist,  eldest  son  of  Dietrich  Tiedemann  (1748- 
1803),  a  philosopher  and  psychologist  of  considerable  repute, 
was  bom  at  Cassel  on  the  23rd  of  August  1781.  He  graduated 
in  medicine  at  Marburg  in  1804,  but  soon  abandoned  practice. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  and,  betaking 
himself  to  Paris,  became  an  ardent  follower  of  Baron  Cuvier. 
On  his  return  to  Germany  he.  maintained  the  claims  of  patient 
and  sober  anatomical  researdi  against  the  prevalent  specu- 
lations of  the  school  of  Lorenz  Oken,  whose  foremost  antagonist 
he  was  long  reckoned.  His  remarkable  studies  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hiunan  brain,  as  correlated  with  his  father's  studies 
on  the  development  of  inteUigence,  deserve  mention.  He 
spent  most  of  his  life  as  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
at  Heidelberg,  a  position  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  18 16, 
after  having  filled  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  zoology  for  ten  years 
at  Landshut,  and  died  at  Mimich  on  the  22nd  of  January 
1861. 

TIEL9  a  town  in  the  province  of  Gelderland,  Holland,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Waal  (here  crossed  by  a  pontoon  bridge), 
25  m.  by  rail  west  of  Nijmwegen.  Pop.  (1900),  10,788,  It 
possesses  fine  streets  and  open  places,  but  of  its  fortifications 
the  ELleiberg  Gate  (1647)  alone  remains.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  St  Martin's  church  (15th  century),  the  town  hall, 
court-house  and  the  historical  castle  of  the  family  of  van  Arkel. 
In  1892  a  harbour  was  built,  but  the  shipping  of  Tiel  is  now 
chiefly  confined  to  craft  for  inland  navigation.  It  carries  on  a 
flourishing  trade,  especially  in  fruit,  and  is  an  important  market 
for  horses  and  cattle.  It  also  manufactures  agricultural  im- 
plements, furniture,  paper,  tobacco,  &c. 

Five  miles  W.N.W.  of  Tiel  is  the  small  town  of  Buren, 
which  contains  some  interesting  old  houses  and  is  an  important 
market  for  horses.  Buren  was  the  seat  of  an  independent 
lordship  which  is  mentioned  as  early  as  11 52.  In  later  times 
it  was  held  in  fief,  first  from  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  then  from  the 
dukes  of  Gelderland.  In  1492  the  emperor  Charles  V.  raised 
it  to  a  coimtship,  and  in  1551  it  passed  by  marriage  to  Prince 
William  of  Orange  Nassau.  The  title  is  now  sometimes  used 
by  the  royal  family  of  the  Netherlands  when  travelling  incog- 
nito. The  castle  was  destroyed  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  and  the  site  of  it  is  now  marked  by  the  park  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town.  It  contained  not  less  than  170  apart- 
ments and  was  memorable  for  the  imprisonment  within  its 
walls  of  Arnoud  duke  of  Gr^lderland  (d.  1473),  and  as  the  birth- 
place of  Philip  William  of  Orange  in  1 554. 
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TIELE,  CORNEUS  PETRUS  (1830-1902),  Dutch  theologian 
and  scholar,  was  born  at  Leiden  on  the  i6th  of  December  1830. 
He  was  educated  at  Amsterdam,  first  studying  at  the  Athenaeum 
lUustie,  as  the  communal  high  school  of  the  capital  was  then 
named,  and  afterwards  at  the  seminary  of  the  Remonstrant 
Brotherhood.  He  was  destined  for  the  pastorate  in  his  own 
brotherhood.  After  steadily  declining  for  a  considerable  period, 
this  had  increased  its  influence  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century  by  widening  the  inelastic  tenets  of  the  Dutch  Methodists, 
which  had  caused  many  of  the  liberal  clergy  among  the  Luth- 
erans and  Calvinists  to  go  over  to  the  Remonstrants.  Tiele 
certainly  had  liberal  religious  views  himself,  which  he  early 
enunciated  from  the  pulpit,  as  Remonstrant  pastor  of  Moor- 
drecht  (1853)  and  at  Rotterdam  (1856).  Upon  the  removal  of 
the  seminary  of  the  brotherhood  from  Amsterdam  to  Leiden 
in  1873,  Tiele  was  appointed  one  of  its  leading  professors.  In 
1877  foUowed  his  appointment  at  the  university  of  Leiden  as 
professor  of  the  history  of  religions,  a  chair  specially  created 
for  him.  Of  his  many  learned  works,  the  Vergelijkende  ges- 
chiedenis  van  de  egypHsche  en  mesopoktmiscke  Godsdiensten 
(1872),  and  the  Geschiedenis  van  den  Godsdienst  (1876;  new  ed. 
1891),  have  been  translated  into  English,  the  former  by  James 
Ballingall  (187&-1882),  the  latter  by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter  (1877) 
under  the  title  "  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Religion  "  (French 
translation,  1885;  German  translation,  1895).  A  Frendi  trans- 
lation of  the  Camparalive  History  was  published  in  1882.  Other 
works  by  Tiele  are:  De  Godsdienst  van  Zarathustra,  van  het 
Ontstaan  in  Baktrii,  tot  den  Vol  van  het  Oud-Ferziscke  Rijk 
(1864)  a  work  now  embodied,  but  much  enlarged  and  improved 
by  the  latest  researches  of  the  author,  in  the  History  of  Religions 
(vol.  ii.  part  ii.,  Amsterdam,  *90i),  a  part  which  appeared  only  a 
short  time  before  the  author's  death;  De  Vruckt  der  Assyriologie 
voor  de  vergelijkende  geschiedenis  der  Godsdiensten  (1877;  German 
ed.,  1878);  Bahyionisch-assyrische  Geschichte  (two  parts,  Leipzig, 
1886-1888);  Western  Asia,  according  to  the  most  Recent  Dis- 
coveries (London,  1894).  He  was  also  the  writer  of  the  article 
"  Religions  "  in  the  9th  edition  of  the  Ency.  Brit.  A  volume 
of  Tiele's  sermons  appeared  in  1865,  and  a  collection  of  his 
poems  in  1863.  He  also  edited  (1868)  the  poems  of  Petrus 
Augustus  de  G€nestet.  Tiele  was  best  known  to  English 
students  by  his  Outlines  and  the  Gifford  Lectures  "On  the 
Elements  of  the  Science  of  Religion,"  delivered  in  1896-1898 
at  Edinburgh  University.  They  appeared  simultaneously  in 
Dutch  at  Amsterdam,  in  English  in  London  and  Edinburgh 
(1897-1899,  2  vols.).  Edinburgh  University  in  1900  conferred 
upon  Tiele  the  degree  of  D.D.  honoris  causd,  an  honour 
bestowed  upon  him  previously  by  the  universities  of  Dublin 
and  Bologna.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  at  least  fifteen  learned 
societies  in  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  He  died  on  the  iith  of 
January  1902.  In  1901  he  had  resigned  his  professorship  at 
Leiden  University.  Tide's  zeal  and  power  for  work  were  as 
extraordinary  as  his  vast  knowledge  of  ancient  languages, 
peoples  and  religions,  upon  which  his  researches,  according 
to  F.  Max  Miiller,  have  shed  a  new  and  vivid  light.  With 
Abraham  Kuenen  and  J.  H.  Scholten,  amongst  others,  he 
founded  the  "Leiden  School"  of  modem  theology.  From 
1867  he  assisted  A.  Kuenen,.  A.  D.  Loman  and  L.  W. 
Rauwenhoff  editing  the  TJieologisch  Tijdschrift. 

His  brother  Pieter  Anton  Tiele  (1834-1888)  acted  for 
many  years  as  the  librarian  of  Utrecht  University,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  bibliographical  studies,  more  especially 
by  his  several  works  on  the  history  of  colonization  in  Asia. 
Among  these  the  most  noteworthy  are:  De  Opkomst  van  het 
nederlandsch  Gezag  in  Oost-Indie  (1886);  De  Vestiging  der 
Portugeezeuj  in  Indie  (1873),  and  other  books  on  the  early 
Portuguese  colonization  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

TIENTSIN,  the  largest  commercial  city  in  Chih-li,  the  metro- 
politan province  of  China.  Pop.  (1907),  about  750,000.  It 
is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Peiho  and  the  Hun-ho,  which 
is  connected  by  the  grand  Canal  with  the  Yangtsze-kiang.  It 
is  a  prefectural  city,  and  has,  since  the    conclusion    of  the 


foreign  treaties,  become  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  of  the 
province  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year.  The  town  is  built 
on  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  which  extends  from  the  mountains 
beyond  Peking  to  the  sea,  and  through  which  the  Peiho  runs 
a  circuitous  course,  making  the  distance  by  water  from  Tientsin 
to  the  coast  about  70  m.  as  against  30  m.  by  railway. 

The  appearance  of  the  dty  has  greatly  changed  since  the 
Boxer  rising  in  1900.  After  that  event  the  city  walls,  which 
measured  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  each  way,  were  razed, 
wide  streets  were  made,  the  course  of  the  river  straightened, 
electric  lighting  and  tramways  introduced  and  a  good  water 
service  supplied.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  university 
(in  which  instruction  is  given  in  western  learning)  and  an 
arsenal.  There  artf  several  cotton  mills  and  important  rice  and 
salt  markets.  The  city  has  always  been  a  great  commercial 
depot;  a  wharf  nearly  two  miles  long  affords  ample  facilities 
for  vessels  able  to  cross  the  bar  of  the  Peiho,  over  which  there  is  a 
depth  of  water  varying  from  9  to  12  ft. 

In  1907  the  imports  amounted  to  79,500,000  taels  (a  tael  in 
1907  averaged  3s.  3d.);  viz.  foreign  imports  61,200,000,  native 
imports  18,317,000  taels;  the  exports  in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
i7»253>ooo.  Valuable  cargoes  of  tea  are  landed  here  for  carriage 
overland,  via  Kalgan  and  Kiakhta,  to  Siberia.  During  the  winter 
the  river  is  frozen.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  shirtings, 
drills,  jeans  and  twills,  opium,  woollens,  steel,  lead,  needles, 
Japanese  sea-'<veed  and  sugar;  and  of  export,  wool,  skins,  beans 
and  pease,  straw  braid,  coal,  dates,  tobacco  and  rhubarb.  The 
coal  exported  is  brought  from  the  Kaiping  colliery  to  the  east  of 
Tientsin;  its  output  in  1885  was  181,039  tons  ana  in  1904  28,956 
tons. 

The  importance  of  Tientsin  has  been  enhanced  by  the  railways 
connecting  it  with  Peking  on  the  one  hand  and  with  Shanhai*kwan 
and  Manchuria  on  the  other.  The  British  concession,  in  which 
the  trade  centres,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Peiho 
below  the  native  city,  and  occupies  some  200  acres.  It  is  held 
on  a  lease  in  perpetuity  granted  by  the  Chinese  goveniment  to  the 
British  Crown,  which  sublets  plots  to  private  owners  in  the  same 
way  as  is  done  at  Hankow.  The  local  manai^ement  is  entrusted 
to  a  municipal  council  orp^anized  on  lines  similar  to  those  which 
obtain  at  Shanghai.  Besides  the  British  concession  the  French, 
Germans,  Russians,  Japanese,  Austrians,  Italians  and  Belgians 
have  separate  settlements,  five  miles  in  sill,  the  river  front  being 
governed  by  foreign  powers.  ^ 

In  1853  Tientsm  was  besieged  by  an  army  of  T'aip'ing  rebels, 
which  had  been  detached  from  the  main  force  at  Nanking  for  the 
capture  of  Peking.  The  defences  of  Tientsin,  however,  saved  the 
capital,  and  the  rebels  were  forced  to  retreat.  Five  years  later 
Lord  Elgin,  accompanied  by  the  representative  of  France,  steamed 
up  the  reiho,  after  having  forced  the  barriers  at  Taku,  and  took 
pjeaceable  possession  of  the  town.  Here  the  treaty  of  1858  was 
signed.  But  in  i860,  in  consequence  of  the  treacherous  attack 
made  on  the  British  plenipotentiary  the  preceding  year  at  Taku, 
the  city  and  suburbs  were  occupied  by  an  allied  British  and  French 
force,  and  were  held  for  two  years.  The  city  was  constituted  an 
open  port.  On  the  establishment  of  Roman  Catholic  orphanages 
some  years  later  the  pretensions  of  the  priests  so  irritated  the  people 
that  on  the  occurrence  ot  an  epidemic  in  the  schools  in  the  year 
1870  they  attacked  the  French  and  Russian  establishments  and 
murdered,  twenty-one  ot  the  foreign  inmates,  besides  numbers  of 
their  native  followers.  The  Chinese  government  suppressed  the 
riot,  paid  £80,000  in  compensation  and  sent  a  representative  to 
Europe  to  apologke  for  the  outbreak. 

During  the  period  1874-18^,  when  Li  Hung-Chang  was  viceroy 
of  Chih-li  and  ex  officio  superintendent  of  trade,  he  made  Tientsin 
his  hcadauarters  and  the  centre  of  his  experiments  in  military 
and  naval  education.  As  a  consequence  the  city  became  the  chidE 
focus  of  enterprise  and  foreign  progress.  Having  arrogated  to  him- 
self the  practical  control  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  nation,  Li's 
yamen  became  the  scene  of  many  important  negotiations,  and 
attracted  distinguished  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
loss  of  prestige  consequent  on  the  Japanese  War  brought  about  the 
retirement  of  Li,  anci  with  it  the  political  importance  of  Tientsin 
ceased.  Both  the  foreign  concessions  and  the  native  city  suffered 
severely  during  the  hostilities  resulting  from  the  Boxer  movement 
in  June-July,  1900.    (See  China  :  History  §  D.) 

TIEPOLO.  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  (i 692-1 769),  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Venice,  and  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  art  from 
Gregorio  Lazzarini,  and  probably  from  Piazzetta,  though  the 
decisive  influence  on  the  formation  of  his  style  was  the  study 
of  Paolo  Veronese's  sumptuous  paintings.  When  hardly  out 
of  his  teens  he  developed  an  extraordinary  facility  of  brushwork, 
and  proved  himself,  as  a  fresco-painter,  a  colourist  of  the  first 
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order,  though  this  early  mastery  of  technique  made  him  fre- 
quently neglect  form  and  composition.  The  more  solid  quali- 
ties of  Paolo  Veronese — depth  of  thought  and  balance  of  design 
— are  frequently  wanting  in  his  work,  but  he  approaches  the 
earlier  master  in  richness  of  colour  and  in  the  management  of 
difficult  effects  of  lighting.  He  decorated  many  Venetian 
churches  and  palaces  with  ceilings  and  frescoes  full  of  turbulent 
movement  and  rich  colour,  extending  his  operations  to  the 
near  cities  of  the  mainland  and  to  Bergamo  (Colleoni  Chapel) 
and  Milan  (ceiling  at  Palazzo  Chierici).  In  1750  he  proceeded  to 
Wiirzburg  to  paint  the  magnificent  ceilings  and  frescoes  at 
the  archbishop's  palace.  From  1753  to  about  1763  he  worked 
again  at  Venice  and  in  the  cities  of  north-east  Italy,  until  he  was 
summoned  to  Madrid  by  Charles  III.  to  paint  some  frescoes 
for  the  royal  palace.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  1769.  He  was  the 
last  important  figure  in  Venetian  art,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
initiator  of  the  baroque  period. 

Tiepolo's  altarpieces  and  easel  pictures  show  more  clearly 
even  than  his  frescoes  how  deeply  he  was  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Paolo  Veronese,  for  in  these  smaller  works  he  paid 
more  attention  to  the  balance  of  composition,  whilst  retaining 
the  luminosity  of  his  colour  harmonies.  The  majority  of  his 
works,  both  in  fresco  and  in  oils,  are  to  be  foimd  in  Venice  in 
the  churches  of  S.  Aloise,  SS.  Apostoli,  Gesuati,  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  in  the  Scalzi,  and  the  Scuola  del  Carmine,  the  Academy, 
and  the  Palazzi  Labia,  Rezzonico,  and  Quirini-Stampalia,  and 
the  Doge's  Palace.  Besides  the  cities  already  mentioned,  Padua, 
Udine,  Parma  and  Vicenza  boast  of  fine  examples  of  his  work. 
At  the  National  Gallery  are  two  designs  for  altarpieces,  a  ^^  De- 
position from  the  Cross,"  "  Esther  at  the  Throne  of  Ahasuerus," 
and  "  The  Marriage  of  Marie  de  M6dicis."  Two  versions  of 
"  Christ  and  the  Adulteress "  are  in  the  collection  of  Dr  L. 
Richter.  Other  easel  pictures  by  Tiepolo  are  at  the  Louvre, 
and  at  the  Berlin  and  Munich  galleries.  His  paintings  in 
Madrid  belong  to  the  closing  years  of  his  life  and  sJiow  signs  of 
waning  power.  Tiepolo  also  executed  some  notable  work 
with  the  etching-needle,  the  list  comprising  some  fifty  plates. 
His  two  sons,  Giovanni  Domenico  (about  1 726-1804)  and 
Lorenzo,  did  not  attain  to  his  excellence. 

See  Les  Tiepolo,  by  Henry  de  Chennevi^es  (Paris,  1898) ;  and 
Pompeo  Molmenti,  u.  B,  Tiepolo  (Milan,  1910). 

TIERNET,  GEORGE  (1761-1830),  English  Whig  politician, 
was  born  at  Gibraltar  on  the  20th  of  March  1761,  being  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  Irish  merchant  of  London,  who  was  living  there 
as  prize  agent.  He  was  sent  to  Eton  and  Peterhouse,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1784,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar;  but  he  abandoned  law  and  plunged  into  politics.  He 
contested  Colchester  in  1788,  when  both  candidates  received 
the  same  number  of  votes,  but  Tierney  was  declared  elected. 
He  was,  however,  defeated  in  1790.  He  sat  for  Southwark 
from  1796  to  1806,  and  then  represented  in  turn  Athlone  (1806- 
1807),  Bandon  (1807-1812),  Appleby  (i8i2-i8i8),and  Knares- 
borough  (1818-1830).  When  Fox  seceded  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  Tierney  became  a  prominent  opponent  of  Pitt's  policy. 
In  1797  Wilberforce  noted  in  his  diary  that  Tiemey's  conduct  was 
"  truly  Jacobinical ";  and  in  May  1798  Pitt  accused  him  of 
want  of  patriotism.  A  duel  ensued  at  Putney  Heath  on  Sunday, 
the  27th  of  May  1798;  but  neither  combatant  was  injured.  In 
1803  Tierney,  partly  because  peace  had  been  ratified  with  France 
and  partly  because  Pitt  was  out  of  offi^ce,  joined  the  ministry 
of  Addington  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  was  created  a  privy 
councillor;  but  this  alienated  many  of  his  supporters  among  the 
middle  classes,  and  offended  most  of  the  influential  Whigs. 
On  the  death  of  Fox  he  joined  (1806)  the  Grenville  ministry  as 
president  of  the  board  of  control,  -with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
and  thus  brought  himself  once  more  into  line  with  the  Whigs. 
After  the  death  of  George  Ponsonby  in  181 7  Tierney  became 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  Canning's  ministry  he  was  master  of  the  mint,  and  when 
Lord  (joderich  succeeded  to  the  lead  Tierney  was  admitted  to 
the  cabinet;  but  he  was  already  suffering  from  ill-health  and  died 
suddenly  at  Savile  Row,  London,  on  the  25th  of  January  1830. 


Tierney  was  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  with  a  natural  aptitude 
for  business.  His  powers  of  sarcasm  were  a  cause  of  terror  to  his 
adversaries,  and  his  presence  in  debate  was  much  dreaded.  His 
aiguments  were  felicitous,  and  his  choice  of  language  was  the  theme 
of  constant  admiration.  Lord  Lytton,  in  his  poem  of  St  Stephen's, 
alludes  to  "  Tierney 's  airy;  tread,"  and  praises  his  "  light  and  yet 
vigorous  "  attack,  in  which  he  inflicted,  "  with  a  placid  smile,*' 
a  ratal  wound  on  his  opponent. 

TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO,  an  archipelago  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  South  America,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Magellan 
Strait,  at  the  First  Narrows  and  other  points  scarcely  a  mile 
wide.  The  group  lies  between  52**  40'  and  55**  59'  S.  and  63® 
30'  and  74®  30'  W.  stretching  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  Pata- 
gonian  Aiides  for  over  400  m.  N.W.  and  S.E.,  between  Capes 
Pillar  (Desolation  Island)  and  Horn,  and  for  about  270  m.  W. 
and  £.  from  Cape  Pillar  to  Catherine  Point  at  the  north  of  the 
main  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Southwards  it  tapers  to  120  m. 
between  Capes  Horn  and  San  Diego,  east  of  which  extends 
Staten  Island,  which  terminates  in  Cape  St  John.  The  boundary 
between  Argentina  and  Chile  has  been  settled  in  such  a  manner 
that  Argentina  holds  that  part  of  the  main  island  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego  which  is  situated  east  of  the  meridian  of  Cape  Espiritu 
Santo,  the  frontier  striking  the  north  shore  of  Beagle  Channel 
about  its  centre;  and  Chile  holds  all  the  western  part  of  the  main 
island  and  the  other  nimierous  islands  to  the  west  and  to  the 
south  of  Beagle  Channel.  The  Argentine  side  is  known  as  the 
Territory  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  (including  Staten  Island),  and  the 
Chilean  forms  part  of  the  Territory  of  Magallanes.  Although 
on  ordinary  maps  this  region  presents  to  the  eye  a  hopelessly 
confused  aggregate  of  islands,  channels  and  fjord-like  inlets, 
it  is  nevertheless  clearly  disposed  in  three  main  sections:  (i) 
the  main  island;  (2)  the  islands  to  the  south,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  Beagle  Cliannel;  (3)  the  islands  to  the  west,  marked 
off  from  those  to  the  south  by  the  Brecknock  Peninsula. 

Knowledge  of  these  lands  increased  considerably  during 
the  later  years  of  the  19th  century,  and  their  reputation  for 
dreariness  has  been  favourably  modified.  The  dknate  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  regions  is  not  so  rigorous  as  was  believed, 
there  are  no  barren  lands,  the  soil  is  fertile  and  can  support 
fruitful  industries,  and  the  aborigines  are  far  from  being  so 
dangerous  as  they  were  once  considered  to  be.  The  greater 
part  of  the  main  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  formed  by  the 
continuation  of  the  Tertiary  beds  of  the  Patagonian  tableland 
cut  by  the  transversal  depression  of  Magellan  Strait  and  by  the 
low  land  extending  from  Useless  Bay  on  the  west  to  San  Sebastian 
Bay  on  the  east,  of  so  recent  origin  that  there  exist  still  some 
salt  lakes,  this  depression  being  represented  in  the  old  charts 
as  an  inter-oceanic  passage  for  small  boats.  Although  in  1880 
numerous  prospectors  discovered  extensive  deposits  of  alluvial 
gold,  its  exploitation  was  not  generally  successful,  and  farms 
took  the  place  of  mines.  By  the  end  of  the  19th  century  120 
square  miles  had  been  occupied  by  cattle  and  sheep  on  the 
Argentine  side,  and  about  the  same  extent  on  the  Chilean;  and 
the  cattle  industry  proved  very  profitable. 

The  undulating  tableland  has  an  average  height  of  300  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  its  climate,  however  cold  in  winter — in  1892  and  1893 
the  temperature  reached  I2'6'*  F. — allows  of  the  cultivation  of 
barley,  oats  and  occasionally  potatoes,  which,  however,  grow  better 
along  Beagle  Channel.  To  the  south  the  tableland  is  higher  and 
more  broken,  being  drained  by  the  Silva  and  Grande,  among  smaller 
rivers,  the  Grande  being  navigable  in  some  parts  by  small  craft.  To 
the  west  and  south-west  the  general  character  of  the  land  changes ; 
the  ends  of  the  Tertiary  beds  are  raised  in  small  hills  and  Mesozoic 
rocks  appear,  forming  broken  ridges  of  the  Pre-Cordillera,  a  name 
given  on  the  continent  to  the  ridges  which  precede,  to  the  east,  the 
Andes.  In  this  region  appears  the  Antarctic  forest  in  which  pre- 
dominates the  Fagus  antarctica  and  F,  betuloides,  Drymis  Winterly 
Berberis  licifolia,  Pemettia,  Desfonteinia  and  Philesia  buxifolia. 
Lake  Solier  and  Lake  Fagnano  receive  the  waters  of  these  mountains 
and  hills.  Lake  Fagnano  is  only  180  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  its  depth 
reaches  700  ft.  To  the  south  of  the  lake  rises  the  south-eastern  pro- 
longation of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  with  ridges  of  a  uniform 
height  of  3500  ft.,  in  which  predominate  crystalline  schists  which 
do  not  seem  to  be  very  old.  Some  pjeaks  of  Tertiary  granite  break 
the  uniformity,  such  as  Mt  Sarmiento  (7200  ft.},Mt  Darwin, 
of  which  two  peaks  have  been  measured  (6201  and  705^  ft.), 
and  Mt  Olivaia  (4324  ft.)*    Sarmiento,  the  culminating  point  of 
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the  archipelago,  waa  generally  supposed  to  be  volcanic,  but  it 
presents  such  extremely  precipitous  flanks  that  John  Ball  considered 
It  more  probably  *'  a  portion  of  the  original  rock  skeleton  that  formed 
the  axis  of  the  Andean  chain  during  the  long  ages  that  preceded 
the  great  volcanic  outbursts  that  have  covered  the  framework  of 
the  western  side  of  South  America."^  Sir  Martin  Conway,  who 
ascended  it,  ascertained  that  it  is  not  a  vokano.  This  is  altogether 
an  alpine  region  with  numerous  snow-clad  summits  and  glaciers 
descending  down  to  the  sea.  Deep  valleys,  which  seem  to  be  only  the 
prolongation  of  fjords,  penetrate  mto  the  chain  in  the  southern  slope 
where  exist  several  harlx^urs  on'which  settlements  have  been  founded. 
Yendegaia,  Lapatia  and  Ushuaia  Bavb  are  amon^j;  the  laraer. 
Ushuaia  is  the  site  of  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Territory,  and  nas 
shown  considerable  development,  having  rMjular  communication 
by  monthly  steamers  with  Buenos  Aires,  while  smaller  steamers 
serve  the  different  settlements  along  the  coast.  Cattle  farms 
prosper  along  Beagle  Channel,  the  timber  industry  is  growing, 
lignite  seams  have  been  discovered,  and  alluvial  gold  is  washed 
principally  at  Slogget  Bay.  These  regions,  as  they  become  more 
known,  may  even  mvitc  the  attention  of  tourists  by  their  sublime 
scenery.  Staten  Island  to  the  east  of  Tiena  del  Fuego  has  been 
settiecl  by  the  Argentine  government;  there  are  a  prison  and 
lighthouse  at  St  John  Harbour,  and  a  first-class  permanent 
meteorological  and  magnetic  station. 

The  division  of  the  archipelago  to  the  south  of  Beagle  Channel 
includes  the  islands  of  Hoste,  Navarin,  Gordon,  Londonderry, 
Stewart,  Wollaston  and  numerous  islets,  disposed  in  triangular  form 
with  the  base  on  Beagle  Channel  and  the  apex  at  the  rocky  headland 
of  Cape  Horn.  At  its  west  end  Beagle  Channel  takes  the  name  of 
Darwin  Sound,  which  leads  to  the  Pacific  at  the  Londonderry  and 
Stewart  Islands.  Partial  exploration  in  this  region  was  conducted 
by  the  French  Mission  du  Cap  Horn  in  1882-1883,  and  the  geological 
foundations  are  granite  and  basic  volcanic  rocks.  The  western  group 
of  islands,  demarcated  by  Brecknock  Peninsula,  includes  Clarence 
Island  and  Captain  Cook's  Desolation  Land,  with  Dawson  Island 
and  numerous  rocks  and  islets.  Desolation  Land  was  supposed  by 
Cook  to  form  a  continuous  mass  stretching  from  the  western  entrance 
of  Magellan  Strait  to  Cockbum  Channel,  but  it  actually  consists 
of  several  islands,  separated  from  each  other  by  very  narrow  channels 
flowing  between  the  Pacific  and  the  western  branch  of  Magellan  Strait. 
The  name  Desolation  is  given  to  the  northern  member  of  the  group 
terminating  at  Cape  Pillar;  the  southernmost  and  lai^est  island 
nearer  to  Clarence  Island,  is  Santa  Ifies.  In  other  cases  small 
surveys  among  these  fjords  have  shown  that  several  of  the  larger 
islands  are  cut  by  channels  which  separate  them  into  smaller  ones, 
while  elsewhere  the  low  valleys  wmch  unite  the  mountains  and 
hills  are  the  result  of  post-Gladal  deposits  that  have  filled  part 
of  the  former  channels,  these  islands  bein^  the  summits  of  an  old 
continuous  half-submerged  mountain  chain.  At  Dawson  Island 
the  Chilean  government  has  established  settlements,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  mission  has  carried  on  work  among  the  Alakaluf  Indians. 

CUmate, — ^At  Ushuaia  ten  years'  meteorological  observations' 
have  ^own  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  42 •84*'  F.,  with  a  winter 
mean  of  34-7®  and  a  summer  mean  of  50*  i8^  These  figures  show 
that  tolerably  mild  winters  (as  a  whole,  apart  from  the  extremes 
of  cold  already  indicated)  are  followed  by  cool  summers,  both  seasons 
being  accompanied  by  overcast  skies,  constant  and  sudden  changes 
from  fair  to  foul  weather;  while  fogs,  mists,  rains,  snows  and  high 
winds  (prevailing  throughout  the  year)  endanger  the  navigation 
of  the  intricate  inland  channels.  The  precipitation  during  ten 
years  at  Ushuaia  has  been  observed  to  average  24-8  in.  But  on 
the  southern  seaward  islands,  under  the  influence  of  the  prevalent 
westerly  or  south-westerly  winds,  it  is  very  much  heavier,  and 
reaches  59  in.  at  Staten  Island. 

Fauna. — In  the  main  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  low-lying 
plains  with  their  rich  growth  of  tall  herbage  are  frequented  by 
the  rhea,  guanaco  and  other  animals  comnaon  to  the  adjoining 
mainland.  In  the  southern  and  western  islands  the  fauna  is 
restricted  mainly  to  foxes,  bats,  rats,  mice,  the  sea  otter,  the  penguin 
and  other  aquaric  birds,  and  various  cetaceans  in  the  surrounding 
waters. 

Inhabitants, — ^To  the  three  geographical  divisions  correspond 
three  well-marked  ethnical  groups— the  Onas  of  the  main  island, 
the  Yagans  (Yahgans)  of  the  south  and  the  Alakaluf s  of  the  west. 
With  the  settlement  of  the  main  island,  which  is  now  sometimes 
called  Onisia,  leaving  the  name  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  the  archi- 
pelago, the  Onas  tnbe  has  become  fairly  known.  Their  origin, 
like  that  of  the  other  groups,  is  obscure.  Undoubtedly  among 
these  Indians  are  many  that  recall  some  Patagonian  types;  it 
seems  that  they  are  not  the  same  as  the  Tehuelche  type,  but  that 
they  pertain  to  one  of  the  races  that  in  earlier  times  existed  in  Pata- 
gonia. Their  language  is  closely  allied  to  that  called  Old  Tehuelche ; 
It  is  a  hard,  slow-spoken  speech,  not  at  all  resembling  the  soft, 
rapidly-spoken  language  of  the  Yagans,  which  has  many  points 


*  Notes  of  a  Naturalist  in  South  America  (London,  1887). 

*  Dr  Chavanne,  Die   Tetnperatur  und  Regenverhdltnisse  Argen- 
tiniens  (Buenos  Aires,  1903). 


of  similarity  with  that  of  the  Alakalufs.  The  isolation  of  the 
Onas  is  peculiarly  marked,  inasmuch  as  they  are  an  insular  people 
who  do  not  use  boats.  Their  life  is  nomadic,  and  they  are  hunters, 
living  upon  the  flesh  of  the  guanaco,  and  using  only  tussock-roots 
and  wild  celery  for  vegetable  food.  Their  skill  in  and  necessaiy 
devotion  to  the  chase  influence  their  whole  mode  of  life;  "their 
moral  code  is  based  upon  a  standard  of  physical  culture  and  health." ' 
They  live  in  small  groups,  every  member  of  which  is  connected  by 
family  ties;  between  these  groups,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Yagans 
and  Alakalufs,  the  vendetta  is  common.  They  have  no  gods, 
though  certain  legends  are  preserved.  They  have  maintained 
their  stock  untainted,  and  have  withstood  the  influence  of  the  white 
man  to  a  remarkable  degree  (for  example,  they  use  no  spirituous 
or  fermented  drink),  though  they  have  suffered  a  serious  decrease 
in  numbers  at  his  hands.  The  men  average  about  5  ft.  10  in.  in 
height;  the  women  5  ft.  6  in.  They  are  of  a  light  copper  colour, 
with  black  straight  nair,  and  remarkably  muscular.  The  Yagans 
live  under  conditions  of  extraordinary  rigour.  In  order  to  obtain 
food,  they  venture  naked  in  small  canoes  into  the  treacherous 
seas;  their  life  is  a  constant  battle  with  starvation  and  a  rude 
climate,  and  their  character  has  become  rude  and  low  in  conse- 
quence. They  have  no  higher  social  unit  than  the  family.  On 
tne  authority  of  Charles  Darwin  they  have  been  held  by  many 
to  be  cannibals,  but  they  are  not,  although  those  suffering  from 
incurable  ailments  are  otten  put  to  death.  Although  taller  than 
the  Negritoes  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  (4  ft.  10  in.  to  5  ft.  4  in.), 
the  Yagans  present  in  some  respects  a  more  debased  type  character- 
ized by  low  brows,  prominent  zygomatic  arches,  large  tumid  lips, 
flat  nose,  loose  wrinkled  skin,  black  restless  eyes  very  wide  apart, 
coarse  black  unkempt  hair,  and  head  and  chest  disproportionately 
large  compared  with  the  extremely  slender  and  outwardly  curved 
legs.  The  missionaries,  who  have  reduced  the  language  to  writing 
(Grospel  of  St  Luke,  London,  1881),  assert  that  it  contains  no  fewer 
than  30,000  words,  although  the  numerals  stop  at  fivct  already  a 
compound  form,  and  although  the  same  word  expresses  both  hand 
aLndfinger;  but  it  appears  that  a  large  number  of  tne  words  included 
in  this  total  are  compounds.  Comparatively  little  is  known  about 
the  Alakalufs.^  They  have  a  reputation  for  treachery,  and  for 
assaults  on  shipwrecked  crews.  They  are  hunters  both  on  land 
and  on  the  water,  using  the  bow  and  arrow  like  the  Onas,  and 
building  canoes  often  of  Targe  size. 

The  aborigines  are  decreasing  rapidly  in  the  whole  archipelago, 
and  although  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bridges,  who,  as  missionary  first 
and  then  as  farmer,  resided  thirty  years  there,  calculated  the 
population  to  be  10,000  when  he  arrived,  towards  the  close  of  the 
19th  century  it  was  estimated  to  be  little  more  than  1000. 

Tierra  dd  Fuego  was  discovered  by  Fernando  de  Magellan  in 
1520,  when  he  sailed  through  the  strait  named  after  him,  and  called 
this  region  the  "  Land  of  Fire,"  either  from  now  extinct  volcanic 
flames,  or  from  the  fires  kindled  by  the  natives  along  parts  of  his 
course.  In  1578  Sir  Francis  Drake  first  ^ghted  the  point  which 
in  16 16  was  named  Cape  Hoorn  (angHdzed  Horn)  by  the  Dutch 
navigators  Jacob  Lemaire  and  Willem  Comelis  Schouten  (161 5- 
Ij3i7).  In  1619  the  brothers  Garcia  and  Goncalo  de  Nodal  first 
circumnavigated  the  archipelago,  which  was  afterwards  visited  at 
intervals  by  Captain  Sir  John  Narborough  (1670),  M.  de  Gennes 
and  the  Sieur  Froger  (1696),  Commodore  John  Byron  (1764),  Samuel 
Wallis  and  Philip  Carteret  (1767),  James  Cook  (1768)  and  Tames 
Weddell  (1822).  But  no  systematic  exploration  was  attempted  until 
the  British  Admiralty  undertook  a  thorough  survey  of  the  whole 
group  by  Philip  Parker  King  (i 826-1 828)  and  Robert  Fitzroy 
(i 831-1836).  The  latter  expedition  (Voyage  of  the  "Beagle") 
was  accompanied  by  Charles  Darwin,  then  a  young  man.  To 
these  admirable  surveys  is  due  most  of  the  present  geographical 
terminology  of  the  archipelago.  Subsecjuentiy  the  work  of  ex- 
ploration was  continued  by  Dumont  d*Urville  (18^7),  Charles  Wilkes 
(1839),  Parker  Snow  (1855),  various  later  travellers,  a  selection  of 
whose  works  are  quoted  below,  and  British,  American  and  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries. 

Bibliography. — Charles  de  Brosses,  Histoire  des  navigations 
aux  terres  australes  (Paris,  1756);  J.  Burney,  History  of  Voyages 
and  Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea  (London,  1803-18 17);  J.  Weddell, 
A  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole  and  to  Tierra  del  Fuego  (London, 
1825) ;  Charles  Darwin,  Journal  of  Researches,  &c.,  during  the  Voyage 
of  the  "  Beagle  "  rouftd  the  World  (London,  1845) ;  W.  Parker  Snow, 
A  Two  Years*  Cruise  off  Tierra  del  Fuego  (London,  1857) ;  G.  Marguin, 
"  La  Terre  de  Feu,"  m  Bull,  de  la  Soc,  de  G4ogr.  (November,  1875) ; 
J.  G.  Kohl,  Gesch*  d.  Entdeckungsreisen^  &c.,  zur  Magellans  Strasse 
(Beriin,  1877);  "  La  Terre  de  Feu  et  ses  habitants,"  in  Journal  des 
missions  ivangSliques  (August   1876);  D.  Lovisato,  Appunti  etno- 

5rafUi  con  accenni  geologtci  sulla  Terra  del  Fuoco  (Turin,  1884); 
ohn  Ball,  Notes  of  a  Naturalist  in  South  America  (London,  1887); 
R.  W.  Coppinger,  Cruise  of  the  "  Alert "  (London,  4th  ed.,  1885); 
G.  Sergi,  Antropologia  fisica  delta  Fuegia  (Rome,   1887);  Ramon 


•  W.  S.  Barclay,  "  The  Land  of  Magallanes,  with  some  account 
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Lista,  "East  Fueg^,"  in  Petermanns  MiUeilungen  (May  1887); 
Mission  scierUifigue  du  Cap  Horn,  1882-1883  (Paris,  1888);  Thomas 
Bridges,  •'  Notes  on  Tierra  del  Fuego,"  Reuista  del  Museo  de  la 
Plata  (1892) ;  Otto  Nordenskjold,  "  Ueber  die  Natur  der  Magellans- 
lander,"  Peter.  Mitt.,  ^,  1897;  L'Exp^dition  suidoise  d  la  Terre 
de  Feu  (1895- 1897;  iViss.  Erg.  der  schwed.  Exped.  nach  den  Magel- 
lansldndern,  18^5-1807  (Stockholm,  1898) ;  Geological  Map  of  the 
Magellan  Territories  (Stockholm,  1899);  F.  Lahille,  "Fines  de 
verano  en  la  Tierra  del  Fuego,"  Reoista  Museo  de  La  Plata  (1898),  vol. 
viii. ;  Sir  Martin  Conway,  Aconcagua  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  (London. 
1902) ;  R.  Dabbene,  "  Viaje  k  la  Tierra  del  Fuego  ^  a  la  Isla  de 
los  Estados,"  BoUt.  Inst.  Geog.  ArgerUino  (1905),  xxi.;  K.  Skotts- 
berg,  Vegetationsbilder  aus  Feuerland,  &c.,  parts  iii.  and  iv.  in 
G.  Karsten  and  H.  Schenck's  VegetaUonsbUder  (Jena,  1906);  R. 
Crawshay,  The  Birds  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  (London,  1907). 

TIETJENS,  THfiRdSE  JOHANNE  ALEXANDRA  (1831- 
1877),  Hungarian  soprano  vocalist,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  on 
the  17th  of  July  1831.  Her  voice  was  trained  at  Hamburg, 
where  she  made  a  successful  debut  in  1849  as  Lucrezia  Borgia 
in  Donizetti's  opera.  Thence  she  proceeded  to  Frankfort  and 
Vienna.  She  sang  for  the  first  time  in  London  in  1858,  appearing 
as  Valentine  in  Les  Huguenots.  Her  success  was  so  great  that 
for  the  rest  of  her  life  she  made  England  her  home,  and  soon 
gained  as  brilliant  a  reputation  in  concert  and  oratorio  work 
as  she  had  already  won  upon  the  stage.  Her  voice  was  a  dra- 
matic soprano  of  magnificent  quality,  and  her  powers  as  an 
actress  were  supreme.  Her  most  famous  parts  were  Fidelio, 
Medea  (in  Cherubini's  opera)  and  Donna  Anna  (in  Don  Gio- 
vanni). She  died  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  October  1877, 
having  endeared  herself  to  the  English  people  as  much  by  her 
private  virtues  as  by  her  artistic  gifts. 

TIFFANY,  CHARLES  LEWIS  (181 2-1902),  American  jeweler, 
was  born  at  Killingly,  Connecticut,  on  the  15th  of  February 
1 81 2.  At  fifteen  he  became  a  clerk  in  his  father's  store,  but 
removed  to  New  York  City  in  1837,  and  with  John  B.  Young 
opened  a  fancy  goods  store.  In  1847  the  firm  began  to  manu- 
facture gold  jewelry,  and  in  1848,  when  the  political  unrest  in 
Europe  caused  great  depreciation  in  the  price  of  precious  stones, 
Tiffany  invested  heavily  in  diamonds,  which  were  sold  at  a 
great  profit  a  few  years  later.  The  firm  became  Tiffany,  Young 
&  Ellis  in  1841  and  was  reorganized  as  Tiffany  &  Company 
(Mr  Young  and  Mr  Ellis  retiring)  in  1853.  In  1851  the  firm 
had  established  the  sterling  silver  standard  of  '925  fine,  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  other  jewelers;  and  in  the  same  year 
had  foimded  a  branch  house  in  Paris.  In  1858  Tiffany  bought 
the  imused  portion  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  which  he 
made  into  cane  handles  or  sold  in  sections.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War,  foreseeing  that  the  jewelry  business  would 
suffer,  he  turned  most  of  his  capital  to  the  manufacture  of 
swords,  medals  and  similar  war  material.  In  1868  the  com- 
pany was  incorporated,  and  branches  were  established  at 
London  and  at  Geneva.  Tiffany  made  a  speciality  of  importing 
historic  gems,  jewelry  and  art  works,  and  in  1887  bought  some 
of  the  crown  jewels  of  France,  paying  for  them  about  half  a 
million  dollars.  He  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  1878.  He  died  in  New  York  on  the  i8th  of  February 
1902. 

TIFFANY,  LOUIS  COMFORT  (1848-  ),  American  artist, 
son  of  Charles  L.  Tiffany,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  on  the 
i8th  of  February  1848.  He  was  a  pupil  of  George  Inness  and 
of  Samuel  Coleman,  New  York,  and  of  L6on  Bailly,  Paris. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  (1877), 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  (1880),  of  the  American 
Water  Color  Society,  and  of  the  Soci6te  Nationale  des  Beaux 
Arts,  Paris.  He  travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  painted 
in  oil  and  water-colour,  but  subsequently  devoted  himself  to 
decorative  glass  work.  He  became  president  and  art  director 
of  the  Tiffany  Glass  and  Decorating  Co.,  and  produced  a 
"  Favrile  "  glass,  of  unusual  beauty  of  colour. 

TIFFIN,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Seneca  coimty,  Ohio, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Sandusky  river,  about  40  m.  S.S.E.  of  Toledo. 
Pop.  (1900),  10,989,  of  whom  1 168  were  foreign-born;  (19 10 
census),  11,894.  Tiffin  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  /k  Ohio,  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  and  the  Pennsylvania 


railways,  and  by  an  electric  line  to  Fostoria,  about  12  m.  west. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  Ursuline  College  for  girls,  founded  in 
1863  and  incorporated  with  power  to  confer  degrees  in  1878; 
and  of  Heidelberg  University  (Reformed  Church),  founded 
in  1850,  incorporated  as  Heidelberg  College  in  18  51  and  rein- 
corporated under  its  present  name  in  1890.  The  Heidelberg 
Theological  Seminary  was  conducted  here  from  1850  to  1907, 
when  it  was  combined  with  the  "  School  of  Theology  "  of  Ursinus 
College,  Collegeville,  Pennsylvania,  to  form  the  Central  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States, 
which  in  1908  was  removed  to  Dayton,  Ohio.  In  Tiffin  are  the 
St  Francis  Home  (1869),  and  the  National  Orphans'  Home 
(1897).  The  city  had  87  factories  in  1905,  of  which  54*2%  were 
owned  by  individuals,  and  the  value  of  the  factory  products 
was  $2,434,502.  Tiflin  was  settled  in  18 17,  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1835,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1850,  when  the 
village  of  Ft.  Ball,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sandusky,  was 
consolidated  with  it.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  Edward 
Tiffin  ( 1 766-1829),  a  native  of  Carlisle,  England,  who  emigrated 
to  the  United  States.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1789,  removed  in  1796  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
where  he  practised  medicine  and  was  a  local  Methodist  preacher. 
He  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  North- 
west Territory  in  1799,  president  (1802)  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  first  constitution  of  Ohio,  the  first  governor  of  the 
state  (1803-1807),  a  Democratic  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1 807-1 809,  first  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
General  Land  Office  in  181 2-18 14,  and  surveyor-general  of 
public  lands  north-west  of  the  Ohio  River  in  1814-1829. 

TIFLIS,  a  government  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  occupying 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  great  vaDey  which  stretches  between  the 
main  Caucasus  range  and  the  Armenian  highlands,  from  the 
Meskes  Mountains  eastward,  and  extending  up  into  the  higher 
regions  on  both  north  and  south.  The  district  of  Akhaltsikh 
lies  actuaUy  on  the  Armenian  highlands.  The  government  is 
rich  in  minerals,  but  only  copper  is  extracted,  at  Alaverdi  and 
Akhtal;  petroleum  and  other  mineral  springs  are  abundant. 
The  government  is  drained  by  the  Kura  and  its  tributaries 
(Lyakhva,  Aragva,  Yora  and  Alazan),  all  of  whose  waters  are 
largely  used  for  irrigation;  but  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  valley 
there  are  extensive  waterless  steppes,  Shirak  and  Karayaz, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kura,  which  are  chiefly  inhabited  by 
nomad  Tatars.  The  area  of  the  government  is  15,601  sq.  m. 
(17,140  with  the  Zakataly  district),  and  the  estimated  population 
in  1906  was  1,081,900.  The  government  is  divided  into  nine 
districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Tiflis,  Akhalkalaki, 
Akhaltsikh,  Dushet,  Gori,  Signakh  and  Telav.  Agriculture  is 
the  principal  occupation.  Good  silk  is  produced,  especially  in 
the  region  of  Kakhetia.  Livestock  breeding  is  extensively 
carried  on  on  the  steppes.  About  one-fourth  of  the  area  is 
under  forest.  The  natives  exhibit  remarkable  skill  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather  and  metallic  goods,  felt,  woollen  stuffs 
{e.g.  carpets  and  shawls)  and  gold  embroidery. 

TIFLIS,  a  town  of  Russian  Caucasia,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name  and  of  the  governor-generalship  of 
Caucasia,  picturesquely  situated  (44°  48'  E.,  41°  42'  N.)  at  the 
foot  of  bare  high  mountains,  on  both  basks  of  the  river  Kura, 
300  ft.  above  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Poti 
and  Batum  (217  m.)  on  the  Black  Sea,  with  Baku  on  the  Caspian 
Sea  (342  m.),  with  Kars  (185  m.),and,  via  Baku  and  Petrovsk, 
with  the  railway  system  of  European  Russia,  which  it  joins  at 
Beslan,  near  Vladikavkaz.  Omnibuses  also  run  regularly 
across  the  main  range  to  X^adikavkaz,  which  by  this  route  is 
only  133  m.  distant.  The  heat  in  summer  is  excessive  (mean, 
73 '4°  F.),  owing  to  the  confined  position;  but  the  surrounding 
hills  (1500  to  2400  ft.)  shelter  the  town  effectively  from  the 
cold  winds  of  winter  (mean,  34-7**).  A  large  square,  cathedrals, 
handsome  streets,  gardens,  bridges,  many  fine  buildings — among 
them  the  grand-ducal  palace,  the  opera-house  and  the  museum — 
European  shops,  the  club  or  "  circle,"  hotels  and  public  offices, 
are  evidence  of  western  civilization.  Among  the  modern  public 
buildings  are  the  Hall  of  Fame  (1885),  the  Caucasian  Museum,  a 
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cathedral  of  the  Catholic  Greek  Church,  and  a  sericultural 
museum.  The  chief  of  the  older  edifices  is  the  (Sion)  cathedral, 
which  traces  back  its  origin  to  the  5th  century.  Other  churches 
date  from  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  the  Armenian  cathedral 
of  Van  from  1480,  and  the  Catholic  church  from  the  14th  century. 
At  Tiflis  are  the  Caucasian  branch  of  the  Russian  Geographical 
Society,  an  astronomical  and  a  phjrsical  observatory,  a  botanical 
garden  and  museum,  and  a  public  library.  There  are  cotton 
and  silk  factories,  tanneries,  soap-works  and  brick-works. 
The  artisans  of  Tiflis  are  renowned  as  silversmiths,  gimsmiths 
and  sword-makers.  Tiflis  is  the  chief  centre  for  the  import  of 
raw  silk  and  silken  goods,  raw  cotton,  cottons,  woollens,  boots, 
tobacco,  wine,  carpets,  and  dried  fruits  from  Persia  and  Trans- 
caucasia, while  manufactured  wares  are  imported  from  Russia. 
The  city  has  considerably  developed,  and  had,  in  1897,  160,645 
inhabitants,  as  compared  with  104,024  in  1883.  They  include 
Georgians,  Russians,  Germans,  Persians  and  Tatars. 

In  the  old  division  of  Tiflis  three  distinct  towns  were  included — 
Tiflis,  Kal'a  (the  fort)  and  Isni ;  subsequently  Tiflis  seems  to  have 
been  known  as  Saidabad,  Kal'a  as  Tiflis,  and  Isni  as  Aulab&r. 
KaVa  and  Isni  possessed  citadels;  that  of  the  former  contained  the 
church  of  St  Nicholas  and  a  royal  palace;  that  of  the  latter  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  the  residence  pf  the  archimandrite. 
The  town  is  now  divid^  into  quarters:  the  Russian  (the  finest  of 
all),  the  German,  the  Armenian,  and  that  in  which  are  congregated 
Jews,  Mahommedans  and  the  mass  of  Orientals. 

The  Georgian  annals  put  the  foundation  of  Tiflis  back  to 
A.D.  379,  In  the  later  half  of  the  5th  centiuy  the  chieftain  of 
Georgia,  Wakhtang,  Gurgaslan,  transferred  his  capital  from 
Mtskhet  to  the  warm  springs  of  Tphilis,  where  he  erected  several 
churches  and  a  fort.  In  570  the  Persians  took  the  place  and 
made  it  the  residence  of  their  rulers,  but  retained  it  only  for  ten 
years.  Tiflis  suffered  successive  plunderings  and  devastations 
at  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  in  626,  of  one  of  the  commanders  of 
the  Caliph  Omar  in  731,  of  the  Khazars  in  828,  and  of  the  Arabs 
in  851.  The  Georgians,  however,  always  managed  to  return  to 
it  and  to  keep  it  in  their  permanent  possession.  In  the  course 
of  the  succeeding  centuries  Tiflis  fell  repeatedly  into  Persian 
hands;  and  it  was  plundered  by  the  Mongol  conqueror  Tamerlane 
towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  Afterwards  the  Turks 
seized  it  several  times,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
the  Lesghians  attacked  it.  In  1795,  when  the  shah  of  Persia 
plundered  Tiflis,  Russia  sent  troops  to  its  protection,  and  the 
Russian  occupation  became  permanent  in  1799. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  fullest  accounts  of  Tiflis  is  contained  in 
Brosset's  edition  of  the  Description  g6ographique  de  la  Giargie 
(St  Petersburg,  1842),  by  the  illegitimate  son  of  Wakhtang  Vl., 
king  of  Karthli  {ue.  Georgia),  who  became  a  pensioner  of  Peter 
the  Great.  (P.  A.  K.;  J,  T.  Be.) 

TIGELLINUS,  SOPHONIUS,  minister  and  favourite  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  was  a  native  of  Agrigentum,  of  hiunble  origin  and 
possibly  of  Greek  descent.  During  the  reign  of  Caligula  he  was 
banished  (a.d.  39)  for  adultery  with  the  emperor's  sisters,  but 
recalled  by  Claudius  (41).  Having  inherited  a  fortune,  he  bought 
land  in  Apulia  and  C^alabria  and  devoted  himself  to  breeding 
race-horses.  In  this  manner  he  gained  the  favour  of  Nero,  whom 
he  aided  and  abetted  in  his  vices  and  cndties.  In  62  he  was 
promoted  to  the  prefecture  of  the  praetorian  guards.  In  64  he 
made  himself  notorious  for  the  orgies  arranged  by  him  in  the 
Basin  of  Agrippa,  and  was  suspected  of  incendiarism  in  connexion 
with  the  great  fire,  which,  after  having  subsided,  broke  out 
afresh  in  his  Aemilian  gardens.  In  65,  during  the  investigation 
into  the  abortive  conspiracy  of  Piso,  he  and  Poppaea  formed  a 
kind  of  imperial  privy  coimdl.  In  67  he  accompanied  Nero  on 
his  tour  in  Greece.  When  the  emperor's  downfall  appeared 
imminent,  Tigellinus  deserted  him,  and  with  Nymphidius 
Sabinus  brought  about  the  defection  of  the  praetorians.  Under 
Galba  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  command,  but  managed  to 
save  his  life  by  lavishing  presents  upon  Vinius,  the  favourite 
of  Galba,  and  his  daughter.  Otho  on  his  accession  (69)  deter- 
mined to  remove  one  so  universally  detested  by  the  people. 
While  in  the  baths  at  Sinuessa,  Tigellinus  received  the  news  chat 
he  must  die,  and,  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  gain  a  respite, 
cut  his  throat. 


See  Tacitus,  Annals,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.;  HisL  i.  72;  Dio  Cassius 
lix.  23,  Ixii.  13,  15,  27,  Ixiii.  12,  21,  Ixiv.  3;  Suetonius,  Galba,  15; 
Plutarch,  Galba,  Otho;  ancient  authorities  quoted  by  Mayor  on 
Juvenal,  i.  155;  B.  W.  Henderson,  Life  and  Prtncipate  of  the  Emperor 
Nero  (1903). 

TIGER  {Felis  tigris),  an  animal  only  rivalled  by  the  lion  in 
size,  strength  and  ferocity  among  the  cat-like  beasts  of  prey 
(sec  Carnivora).  Almost  everything  that  is  stated  in  the  article 
Lion  concerning  the  structure  of  the  skeleton,  teeth  and  claws 
of  that  animal  will  apply  equally  well  to  the  tiger,  the  difference 
between  the  two  lying  mainly  in  the  skin  and  its  coverings.  A 
tiger's  skull  may,  however,  always  be  distinguished  from  that 


The  Tiger  {PeUs  tigris), 

of  a  Hon  by  the  circumstance  that  the  nasal  bones  extend  higher 
on  the  forehead  than  the  maxillae,  instead  of  stopping  on  nearly 
the  same  line.  Although  examples  of  both  species  present 
considerable  variations  in  size,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  length  of 
the  largest-sized  Bengal  tiger  may  exceed  that  of  any  lion. 
Much  larger  specimens  are  recorded,  but  10  feet  from  the  tip 
of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail  is  no  unusual  length  for  a  large 
male  tiger.  The  female  is  somewhat  smaller  and  has  a  lighter 
and  narrower  head.  The  tiger  has  no  mane,  but  in  old  males 
the  hair  on  the  cheeks  is  rather  long  and  spreading.  The  ground- 
colour of  the  upper  and  outer  parts  of  the  head,  body,  limbs  and 
tail  is  bright  rufous  fawn;  and  these  parts  are  beautifully  marked 
with  transverse  stripes  of  a  dark,  almost  black  colour.  The 
markings  vary  much  in  different  individuals,  and  even  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  same  individual.  The  under-parts  of  the  body,  the 
inside  of  the  limbs,  the  cheeks  and  a  large  spot  over  each  eye  are 
nearly  white.  The  tigers  which  inhabit  hotter  regions,  as  Bengal 
and  the  south  Asiatic  islands,  have  shorter  and  smoother  hair, 
and  are  more  richly  coloured  and  distinctly  striped  than  those  of 
northern  China  and  Siberia,  in  which  the  fur  is  longer,  softer 
and  lighter-coloured.  The  Siberian  tiger  is  F.  tigris  mongolica, 
and  the  Persian  P,  tigris  virgata.  Black  and  white  phases  have 
been  recorded,  but  they  are  rare.  The  tiger  is  exclusively 
Asiatic,  but  has  a  very  wide  range  in  that  continent,  having  been 
found  in  almost  all  suitable  localities  south  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  river  Euphrates,  passing  along  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  Sea  of  Aral  by  Lake  Baikal  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
Its  most  northern  range  is  the  territory  of  the  Amur,  its  most 
southern  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java  and  Bali.  Westward  it 
reaches  to  Turkish  Georgia  and  eastward  to  the  island  of  Sag- 
halin.  It  is  absent,  however,  from  the  great  elevated  plateau  of 
Central  Asia,  nor  does  it  inhabit  Ceylon,  Borneo  or  the  other 
islands  of  the  Indo-Malay  Archipelago,  except  those  named. 

The  principal  food  of  the  tiger  in  India  is  cattle,  deer,  wild  hog 
and  pea-fowl,  and  occasionally  human  beings.  The  regular 
"  man-eater  "  is  generally  an  old  tiger  whose  vigour  is  past, 
and  whose  teeth  are  worn  and  defective;  it  takes  up  its  abode  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  a  village,  the  population  of  which  it  finds 
an  easier  prey  than  wild  animals.  Though  chiefly  affecting 
grassy  plains  or  swamps,  tigers  are  also  found  in  forests,  and  seem 
to  be  fond  of  haunting  the  neighbourhood  of  old  ruins.  As  a 
rule,  they  do  not  climb  trees;  but  when  pressed  by  fear,  as  during 
an  inundation,  they  have  been  known  to  do  so.  They  take  to  the 
water  readily  and  are  good  swimmers.  The  tigers  of  the  Sundar- 
bans  (Ganges  delta)  continually  swim  from  one  island  to  the  other 
to  change  their  hunting-groimds  for  deer.  The  following  extract 
from  Sir  J.  Fayrer's  Royd  Tiger  of  Bengal  (1875)  may  complete 
this  notice  of  the  tiger's  habits. 

The  tigress  gives  birth  to  from  two  to  five,  even  six  cubs;  but 
three  is  a  frequent  number.  She  is  a  most  affectionate  and  attached 
mother,  and  generally  guards  and  trains  her  young  with  the  most 
watchful  solicitude.  They  remain  with  her  until  nearly  full-grown, 
or  about  the  second  year,  when  they  are  able  to  kill  for  themselves 
and  begin  life  on  their  own  account.  Whilst  they  remain  with  her 
she  is  peculiarly  vicious  and  aggressive,  defending  them  with  the 
greatest  courage  and  energy,  and  when  robbed  ot  them  is  terrible 
m  her  r£ige;  but  she  has  been  known  to  desert  them  when  pressed, 
and  even  to  eat  them  when  starved.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to 
require  other  food  than  her  milk,  she  kills  for  them,  teaching  them 
to  do  so  for  themselves  b>r  practising  on  small  animals,  such  as 
deer  and  young  calves  or  pigs.  At  these  times  she  is  wanton  and 
extravagant  in  her  cruelty,  killing  apparently  for  the  gratification 
of  her  ferocious  and  blooothirsty  nature,  and  perhaps  to  excite  and 
instruct  the  young  ones,  and  it  is  not  until  they  are  thoroughly 
capable  of  killing  their  own  food  that  she  separates  from  them. 
The  young  tigers  are  far  more  destructive  than  the  old.  They  will 
kill  three  or  four  cows  at  a  time,  while  the  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced rarely  kill  more  than  one,  and  this  at  intervals  of  from 
three  or  four  days  to  a  week.  For  this  purpose  the  tiger  will  leave 
its  retreat  in  the  dense  jungle,  proceed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
village  or  gowrie,  where  cattle  feed,  and  during  the  night  steal 
on  and  strike  down  a  bullock,  drag  it  into  a  secluded  place,  and 
then  remain  near  the  "  murrie  "  or  "  kill,"  for  several  days,  until 
it  has  eaten  it,  when  it  will  proceed  in  search  of  a  further  supply, 
and,  having  found  good  hunting  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  a  village 
or  gowrie,  continue  its  ravages,  destroying  one  01  two  cows  or 
buffaloes  a  week.  It  is  very  fond  of  the  ordinary  domestic  cattle, 
which  in  the  plains  of  India  are  generally  weak,  half-starved,  under- 
sized creatures.  One  of  these  is  easily  struck  down  and  carried 
or  dragged  off.  The  smaller  buffaloes  are  also  easily  disposed  of ; 
but  the  buffalo  bulls,  and  especially  the  wUd  ones,  are  formidable 
antagonists,  and  have  often  been  loiown  to  beat  the  tiger  off,  and 
even  to  wound  him  seriously.  (W.  H.  F.;  R.  L.*) 

TIGEIL-CAT,  typically  Fdis  tigrina,  an  American  wild  cat 
ranging  from  Mexico,  on  the  east  of  the  Andes  to  Paraguay  and 
the  central  forest  region  of  Argentina.  Together  the  head  and 
body  measure  something  over  30  in.,  of  which  the  tail  counts  for 
a  third.  The  fur  is  grizzly  grey,  with  black  spots  that  do  not 
form  chains.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  Ocelot  {q.v.)^  and 
often  used  of  any  small  striped  or  spotted  wild  cat,  either  from 
the  western  or  eastern  hemisphere. 

TIGBR-FI1OWER9  known  botanically  as  Tigridia,  a  genus  of 
bulbous  plants  (natural  order  Iridaceae),  natives  of  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Peru  and  Chile.  They  have  long  narrow 
plicately-veined  leaves  springing  from  the  bulb  and  a  stem  bear- 
ing two  or  three  scattered  smaller  leaves  and  above  a  few  flowers 
emerging  from  a  spathe.  The  flowers  are  spotted  (whence  the 
name  tiger-flower  or  tiger-iris)  andhave  free  segments  springing 
from  a  tube;  the  three  large  broad  outer  segments  are  concavely 
spreading,  Uie  three  inner  are  much  smaller  and  more  erect. 
T,  pavonia  (Flower  of  Tigris)  has  large  flowers  with  a  golden 
orange,  white  or  yellow  ground  colour. 

TIGHE,  MART  (1772-1810),  Irish  poet,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
William  Blachford,  was  bom  on  the  gth  of  October  1772.  In 
1793  she  contracted  what  proved  to  be  an  unhappy  marriage 
with  her  cousin,  Henry  Tighe,  of  Woodstock,  Co.  Wicklow.  She 
died  on  the  24th  of  March  1810,  at  Woodstock,  Co.  Kilkenny,  and 
was  buried  at  Inistioge.  Mrs  Tighe  was  the  author  of  a  poem  of 
unusual  merit,  Psyche  or  ike  Legend  of  Love,  printed  privately 
in  1805  and  published  posthumously  in  181 1  with  some  other 
poems.  It  is  founded  on  the  story  as  told  by  Apuleius,  and  is 
written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza.  The  poem  had  many  admirers, 
and  high  praise  is  awarded  it  in  a  contemporary  notice  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  (May  181 1). 


TIGLATH-PILESER  (Ass.  Tukidti-pal-E'Sarfa,  ''my  con- 
fidence is  the  son  of  £-sarra,"  i.e.  the  god  In-Aristi),  the  name  of 
several  Assyrian  kings.  The  numbering  of  these  kings  is  not 
certain. 

TiGLATH-PiLESER  I.,  the  SOD  of  Assur-ris-isi,  ascended  the 
throne  c.  11 20  B.C.,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Assyrian 
conquerors.  His  first  campaign  was  against  the  Moschi  who  had 
occupied  certain  Assyrian  districts  on  the  Upper  Euphrates; 
then  he  overran  Commagene  and  eastern  Cappadocia,  and  drove 
the  Hittites  from  the  Assyrian  province  of  Subarti  north-east  of 
Malatia.  In  a  subsequent  campaign  the  Assyrian  forces  pene- 
trated into  the  Kurdish  mountains  south  of  Lake  Van  and  then 
turned  westward,  Malatia  submitting  to  the  invader.  In  his 
fifth  year  Tiglath-Pileser  attacked  Comana  in  Cappadocia,  and 
placed  a  record  of  his  victories  engraved  on  copper  plates  in  a 
fortress  he  built  to  secure  his  Cilician  conquests.  The  Aramaeans 
of  north  Syria  were  the  next  to  be  attacked,  and  he  thrice  made 
his  way  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Tigris.  The  command  of  the 
high  road  to  the  Mediterranean  was  secured  by  the  possession  of 
the  Hittite  town  of  Pethor  at  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Sajiu:,  and  at  Arvad  he  received  presents,  including  a  crocodile, 
from  the  Egyptian  king,  and,  embarking  in  a  ship,  killed  a  dolphin 
in  the  sea.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  chase  and  was  also  a 
great  builder,  the  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Assur  and  Hadad 
at  Assur  (q.v.)  being  one  of  his  works. 

TiGLATH-PiLESER  II.  or  III.,  SOU  of  Hadad-uirari  U.,  appears 
to  have  reigned  from  about  950  to  930  B.C.,  but  nothing  is  known 
about  him. 

TiGLATH-PiLESER  HI.  or  IV.,  was  a  successful  general  who 
usurped  the  Assyrian  throne  on  the  13th  of  l3ry^ar  745  B.C., 
after  the  fall  of  the  older  dynasty,  and  changed  his  name  of  Pulu 
(Pul)  to  that  of  the  famous  conqueror  of  earlier  times.  In 
Babylonia,  however,  he  continued  to  be  known  as  Pulu.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  ability,  both  military  and  administrative,  and 
initiated  a  new  system  of  policy  in  Assyria  which  he  aimed  at 
making  the  head  of  a  centralized  empire,  bound  together  by  a 
bureaucracy  who  derived  their  power  from  the  king.  The  empire 
was  supported  by  a  standing  army  and  an  elaborate  system  of 
finance.  The  first  task  of  Tiglath-Pileser  was  to  reduce  the 
Aramaean  tribes  to  order,  and  so  win  the  gratitude  of  the  Baby- 
lonian priests.  Then  he  struck  terror  into  the  wild  tribes  on 
the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  by  a  campaign  which  ex- 
tended into  the  remotest  parts  of  Media.  Next  came  the  defeat 
of  a  northern  coalition  headed  by  Sar-duris  of  Ararat,  no  fewer 
than  72,950  of  the  enemy  being  captured  along  with  the  city  of 
Arpad,  where  the  Assyrian  king  received  the  homage  of  various 
Syrian  princes.  Arpad  revolted  soon  afterwards,  but  after  a 
siege  was  taken  in  740  B.C.  The  following  year  Azariah  of  Judah 
appears  among  the  enemies  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  who  had  over- 
thrown his  Hamathite  allies  and  annexed  the  nineteen  districts 
of  Hamath.  The  conquered  populations  were  now  transported 
to  distant  parts  of  the  empire.  In  737  B.C.  Tiglath-Pileser  again 
marched  into  Media,  and  in*  735  he  invaded  Ararat  and  wasted 
the  country  round  the  capital  Van  to  a  distance  of  450  miles. 
In  734  B.C.  he  was  called  to  the  help  of  Yahu-khazi  (Ahaz)  of 
Judah,  who  had  been  attacked  by  Pekah  of  Israel  and  Rezon 
(Rasim)  of  Damascus.  Rezon,  defeated  in  battle,  fled  to  his 
capital  which  was  at  once  invested  by  the  Assyrians,  while  with 
another  portion  of  his  army  Tiglath-Pileser  ravaged  Syria  and 
overran  the  kingdom  of  Samaria.  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom  and 
the  queen  of  Sheba  sent  tribute,  and  Teima  in  northern  Arabia 
was  captured  by  the  Assyrian  troops.  In  732  B.C.  Damascus 
fell;  Rezon  was  put  to  death,  and  an  Assyrian  satrap  appointed 
in  his  stead.  Tyre  also  was  made  tributary.  The  next  year 
Tiglath-Pileser  entered  Babylonia,  but  it  was  not  until  729  B.C. 
that  the  Chaldaean  prince  Ukin-zer  (Chinzirus)  was  driven  from 
Babylon  and  Tiglath-Pileser  acknowledged  as  its  legitimate  ruler. 
In  the  early  part  of  Tebet  727  B.C.  he  died,  after  having  built  two 
palaces,  one  at  Nineveh,  the  other  at  Calah. 

See  P.  Rost,  Die  Keilschrifttexte  Tiglat-Pilesers  III.  (1893) ;  also 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  §  v.  History  ('*  Second  Assyrian  Empire  ") ; 
and  authorities  quoted  in  §  viii.  Chronology. 
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TIGRANES,  or  Dikran,  king  of  Armenia  (c.  95-55  B.C.). 
Armenia  had  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  become 
a  province  of  the  Macedonian  Empire ;  but  it  was  never  thoroughly 
subjected  to  the  foreign  rule.  A  Persian  family,  that  of  Hydames, 
one  of  the  associates  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  which  possessed 
large  domains  in  Armenia  and  had  been  invested  with  the 
satrapy  for  several  generations,  was  dominant  in  the  country, 
and  assumed  the  royal  title  in  deduce  of  the  Seleucid.  Antio- 
chus  III.  the  Great  put  an  end  to  this  dynasty  about  211  and 
divided  Armenia  into  two  satrapies,  which  he  gave  to  two  generals 
of  Persian  origin,  the  district  of  Sophene  in  the  west  (on  the 
Euphrates  and  the  sources  of  the  Tigris)  to  Zariadres,  the  eastern 
part,  called  Armenia  Major  (round  the  lake  of  Van)  to  Artaxias 
(see  Armenia).  After  the  battle  of  Magnesia  (190)  both  made 
themselves  independent;  Artaxias  conquered  the  valley  of  the 
Araxes,  where  he  founded  his  new  capital  Artaxata  ("  town  of 
Artaxias,"  said  to  be  built  by  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  Strabo  xi. 
528;  Plut.  Luc,  31).  He  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  in  165  (Appian,  Syr.  45,  66),  but  soon 
became  independent  again  in  the  troubles  which  followed  his 
death  (cf.  Diod.  xxxi.  22,  27a) ;  and  his  successors  extended  their 
power  even  farther  against  Media  and  the  districts  on  the  Kur. 
But  from  140  the  Parthians  became  the  dominant  power  east  of 
the  Euphrates.  King  Artavasdes  of  Armenia  was  attacked  by 
Mithradates  II.  the  Great  about  105  B.C.  Qustin  xlii.  2).  He 
had  to  give  his  son  Tigranes  (b.  140  B.C.  according  to  Ludan, 
Macrob.  15;  by  Appian,  Syr,  48,  he  is  called  "  son  of  Tigranes  "; 
if  that  is  correct,  he  probably  was  the  nephew  of  Artavasdes) 
as  hostage  to  the  Parthians,  and  he  obtained  his  freedom  only 
by  ceding  seventy  valleys  bordering  on  Media  (Strabo  xi. 
532;  cf.  xvi.  745;  Justin  xxxviii.  3).  This  sketch  of  the  earlier 
history  of  Armenia  is  principally  based  upon  the  data  given  by 
Strabo  xi.  5  28,  53 1  seq.  The  traditions  preserved  by  the  Armenian 
historians  (who  fancy  that  an  Arsadd  dynasty  ruled  over  Armenia 
since  the  time  of  Alexander)  have  no  historical  value  whatever. 

Tigranes,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  95  or  94  B.C.  (Plut.  Luc, 
21),  immediately  began  to  enlarge  his  kingdom.  He  deposed 
Artanes,  the  last  king  of  Sophene  from  the  race  of  Zariadres 
(Strabo  xi.  532),  and  entered  into  close  alliance  with  Mithradates 
VI.  Eupator  of  Pontus,  whose  daughter  Cleopatra  he  married. 
In  93  he  invaded  Cappadoda  in  the  interest  of  Mithradates,  but 
was  driven  back  by  Sulla  in  92  (Plut.  SuUa,  5,  Justin  xxxviii.  3). 
During  his  first  war  with  Rome,  Mithradates  was  supported  by 
Tigranes,  although  he  abstained  from  interfering  openly.  But 
he  meanwhile  began  war  with  the  Parthians,  whose  empire  was 
weakened  after  the  death  of  Mithradates  II.  (about  88)  by 
internal  dissensions  and  invasions  of  the  Scythians.  Tigranes 
reconquered  the  valleys  which  he  had  ceded,  and  laid  waste  a 
great  part  of  Media,  down  to  Ecbatana  (Isidor.  Charac.  6),  and 
the  districts  of  Nineveh  and  Arbela;  the  kings  of  Atropatene, 
Gordyene  (the  country  of  the  Carduchi,  now.Bohtan),  Adiabene 
(the  former  Assyria)  and  Osroene  (Edessa)  became  his  vassals, 
who  attended  him  like  slaves  wherever  he  went;  northern  Meso- 
potamia also  was  torn  from  the  Parthian  Empire  (Strabo  xi. 
532,  747;  Plut.  Luc.  32).  In  %^  he  invaded  Syria,  defeated  the 
last  successors  of  Seleucus  and  occupied  Cilicia,  of  which  the 
eastern  parts  still  belonged  to  the  Seleudds  Qustin  xl.  i; 
Appian,  Syr.  48;  Plut.  Luc.  14,  21).  In  the  war  between  Mithra- 
dates and  Sulla  he  did  not  interfere,  but  after  the  death  of  Sulla 
(78)  he  occupied  Cappadoda  again  and  expelled  King  Ariobarz- 
anes  I.,  the  vassal  of  the  Romans  (Appian,  MUhr.  67;.  Strabo 
xii-  539).  During  the  next  years  wars  are  mentioned  in  Syria, 
where  the  princess  Cleopatra  Selene  attempted  in  vain  to  restore 
the  Seleudd  rule,  but  was  besieged  in  Acco  and  afterwards  killed 
Qoseph.  AfU.  xiii.  16,  4;  Strabo  xvi.  749),  and  in  Cilicia,  where 
he  destroyed  the  Greek  town  of  Soli  (Plut.  Pomp.  28;  Dio  Cass, 
xxxvi.  37).  Tigranes  now  had  become  "  king  of  kings  "  and  the 
mightiest  monarch  of  Asia.  So  he  built  a  new  royal  dty, 
Tigranocerta,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia, 
between  Mt  Masius  and  the  Tigris,  where  he  accumul$.ted  all 
his  wealth  and  to  which  he  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of 
twelve  Greek  towns  of  Cappadoda,  Cilida  and  Syria  (Plut.  Luc. 
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21,  26;  Appian,  MUhr,  67;  Strabo  xi.  522,  532,  539;  Piin.  vi. 
26  seq.;  for  the  situation,  which  is  much  disputed,  cf.  Tac.  Ann. 
xiv.  24,  XV.  5,  ed.  Fumeaux).  He  also  transplanted  many  Arabic 
tribes  into  Mesopotamia  (Plut.  Luc,  21;  Plin.  vi.  142).  But  the 
Romans  could  not  tolerate  encroachment  upon  their  sphere  of 
power,  and  in  69  Lucullus  invaded  Armenia.  Tigranes  was 
beaten  at  Tigranocerta  on  the  6th  of  October  69,  and  again  near 
Artaxata  in  September  68.  The  recall  of  Lucullus  gave  some 
respite  to  the  two  kings,  who  even  invaded  Asia  Minor  again. 
But  meanwhile  a  son  of  Tigranes  and  Cleopatra,  called  Tigranes, 
like  his  father,  rebelled  against  him  (as  the  old  man  had  already 
killed  two  of  his  sons,  he  had  reason  enough  to  be  afraid  for  his 
life)  and  found  refuge  with  the  Parthian  king  Phraates  III.,  whose 
daughter  he  married  and  who  sent  him  back  with  an  army 
(Appian,  Mithr,  104;  Plut.  Pomp,  33;  Dio  Cass,  xxxvi.  51). 
The  old  king  now  gave  up  all  hope  of  resistance;  he  put  a  price 
on  the  head  of  Mithradates,  and  when  Pompey  advanced  into 
Armenia  and  united  with  the  younger  Tigranes,  he  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Roman  general  (66  B.C.).  Pompey  now  changed 
his  policy;  he  received  the  old  Tigranes  gradously  and  gave  him 
back  his  diadem,  while  he  treated  the  son  veiy  coolly  and  soon 
made  him  prisoner.  The  younger  Tigranes  was  led  in  triumph 
into  Rome,  where  he  found  his  death  when  he  tried  to  escape  from 
his  confinement  by  the  intrigues  of  P.  Clodius  in  58  (Dio  Cass. 
38,  30).  The  father  after  his  defeat  ruled  about  ten  years  longer 
over  Armenia,  as  vassal  of  the  Romans.  He  died  about  56, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Artavasdes.  (See  also  Mithra- 
dates.) (Ed.  M.) 

TIGR6,  a  northern  province  of  Abyssinia;  one  of  the  three 
prindpal  divisions  of  the  country,  the  others  being  Amhara  or 
Gondar  in  the  centre  and  Shoa  in  the  south.  The  ras  (or  prince) 
of  Tigr6  has  been  often  a  more  powerful  potentate  than  the 
nominal  emperor.  Tigr6  contains  the  town  of  Axum  (g.r.), 
capital  of  the  andent  Ethiopic  Empire.  .  Adua  (Adowa,  q.v.)  is 
the  capital  of  the  province.    (See  Abyssinia.) 

Tigrina,  the'dialect  spoken  in  Tigr6  and  Lasta,  is  nearer  the  ancient 
Geez  than  is  Ainharic,  the  officiai  and  more  widely  diffused  language 


of  Abyssinia.    See  J.  Schreiber,  Manuel  de  la  langue  tigrai  (Vienna, 

1887-1893);  and  L  de  "'        ^  .       -  .«• 

(Rome,  1895). 
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TIGRIS  (Old  Persian  Tigrd,  Diklal  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, Hiddekd  of  the  Old  Testament,  Diglath  of  the  Targum, 
Digla  of  the  Arabs),  a  great  river  of  western  Asia,  rising  from  two 
principal  sources.  The  more  western  of  these  is  about  10  m.  S.  of 
Lake  Geuljik  (Colchis  of  the  andents),  at  an  altitude  of  5050  ft., 
some  2  or  3  m,  only  from  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
here  forms  a  peninsula  by  a  great  bend  (38**  10'  N.,  approxim- 
ately 39**  20'  E.).  The  eastern  source,  which  joins  the  main 
stream  at  Til  (37°  45'  N.,  41**  46'  E.),  is  itself  divided  into  two 
branches,  or  rather  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  network  of 
smaD  streams,  the  most  northerly  of  which  has  its  origin  in  about 
38®  40'  N.  to  the  west  of  Lake  Van,  and  close  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Murad  Su,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  while  the 
most  easterly  point  is  situated  in  a  region  about  42^  50'  £., 
southward  of  the  same  lake.  The  two  sources  together  drain 
the  region  south  as  the  Euphrates  drains  the  region  north  of  the 
Taurus  mountains.  After  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  the 
river  pursues  a  winding  course,  generally  south-east,  for  about 
800  m.  to  the  point  of  union  with  the  Euphrates  at  Garmat  Ali, 
whence  it  is  known  as  the  Shatt-el-Arab  until  it  empties  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  some  70  m.  lower  down.  For  some  five  or  six 
centuries  before  1908-1909  the  junction  with  the  Euphrates  was 
at  Korna,  some  30  m.  above  Garmat  Ali.  On  the  western  side 
there  are  no  tributaries  at  the  present  day.  As  late  as  a.d.  1200, 
however,  the  Arabian  geographers  mention  a  tributary,  the 
Tharthar,  navigable  in  flood  time,  which  flowed  from  the  Jaghi- 
gagh  branch  of  the  Khabur,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  to  the 
Tigris.  Ormsby,  in  1852,  also  reported  a  river,  the  AsSs  Amir, 
as  coming  down  from  the  Sin  jar  hiUs  and  joining  the  Tigris  near 
Kal-'at  Shergat,  about  35**  30'  N. ;  but  this  seems  now  to  be  a  dry 
bed.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  several  important  tributaries  descending  from  the  Persian 
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mountains:  the  Khabur,  a  little  north  of  37^  N.,  navigable  for 
rafts;  the  Great  Zab,  at  36**  N.,  just  below  Nimrud,  the  ancient 
Calah;  the  Little  Zab,  about  35**  15'  N.;  the  'Adhem  at  34**  N. 
and  the  very  large  and  important  Diyala,  a  little  below  Bagdad, 
at  33°  is'  N. 

The  course  of  the  Tigris  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  Euphrates, 
about  1 150  m.  as  compared  with  1800  m.,  but  its  volume  of  water 
is  greater,  at  least  in  its  lower  course.  At  Bagdad  it  has  an  average 
breadth  of  about  200  yards  and  a  current  in  flood  time  of  about 
4J  m.  per  hour.  It  is  navigable  for  steamers  to  a  point  a  little 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Zaht  about  30  m.  south  of  Mosul, 
at  which  point  navigation  is  blocked  by  two  ancient  dams,  erected, 
apparently,  to  control  the  river  for  the  Assyrian  city  of  Calah,  the 
rums  of  which  are  called  Nimrud  by  the  natives  after  these  dams, 
which  they  conceive  to  be  the  work  of  that  mythical  hero.  Were 
it  not  for  these  dams  steamers  might  reach  Mosul  itself,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  353  ft.  above  the  Persian  Gulf.^  Two  lines  of  steamers,  an 
English  and  a  Turkish,  furnish  an  inadequate  service  between 
Basra  and  Bagdad,  but  there  is  no  steam  navigation  on  the  river 
above  the  latter  city.  Small  sailing;  craft  navigate  upwards  as 
far  as  Samarra;  above  this  all  navigation  is  downward,  and  by 
raft.  For  rafts  the  river  is  navigable  from  Diarbekr  and  is  termed 
by  the  natives  **  the  cheap  cameleer."  The  rafts  used  are  the 
so-called  kelleks,  of  wood  supported  on  inflated  skins,  which  are 
broken  up  at  Bagdad,  the  wood  sold  and  the  skins  carried  back 
by  caravan. 

Near  the  source  of  the  Tifi^ris,  at  Arghana-Ma'den,  are  copper 
mines.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Diarbekr  is  iron.  Below  Mosul, 
for  some  distance,  occur  sulphurous  and  bituminous  springs.  There 
are  also  in  that  neighbourhood  famous  marble  quarries.  This 
part  of  the  river's  course,  the  ancient  Assyria,  is  also  a  rich  agri- 
cultural r^on. 

From  a  little  above  the  confluence  of  the  Great  Zab  downward, 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  absolutely  uninhabited,  and  the  river 
flows  through  a  desert  until  Tekrit  is  reached.  Beginning  shortly 
below  Tekrit  there  are  indications  of  considerable  canalization, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  country  remote  from  the  river, 
and  also  of  shortening  the  course  of  the  river  for  navigation.  In 
ancient  times  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  was  well  irri- 
gated below  this  point,  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  were  under  thorough 
control,  and  it  and  its  lower  tributaries,  the  'Adhem  and  the  Diyala, 
were  made,  by  means  of  huge  canals,  to  furnish  great  water-ways 
for  the  country  between  it  and  the  Persian  hills  eastward.  Of 
these  canals  the  best  known,  and  probably  the  greatest,  was  the 
Nahrawan,  which,  leaving  the  Tigris,  on  its  eastern  side,  above 
Samarra,  over  100  m.  north  of  Bagdad,  rejoined  it  below  Kut-el- 
Amara,  an  equal  distance  to  the  south.  None  of  these  canals 
is  serviceable  at  the  present  time,  and  few  carry  water  in  any  part 
of  their  course,  even  in  flood  time. 

A  little  south  of  Samarra  the  stony  plateau  of  Mesopotamia 
ends,  and  the  alluvial  plain  of  Irak,  ancient  Babylonia,  b^pns. 
Here  the  palm  groves  begin  also,  and  from  this  point  to  a  little 
beyond  Bagdad  the  shores  of  the  river  are  well  cultivated.  At  the 
point  of  entering  the  alluvial  plain  the  bed  of  the  Tigris  seems  to 
be  lower  than  that  of  the  Euphrates,  so  that  the  canals  run  from 
the  latter  to  the  former  stream.  At  Bagdad  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
are  less  than  35  m,  apart,  then  they  recede  again,  the  Tigris  bending 
eastward,  until,  below  the  Shatt-el-Hai,  they  are  separated  by 
almost  100  m.  From  Bagdad  downward,  the  course  of  the  Tigris 
is  peculiarly  serpentine  and  shifting.  The  mud  brought  down  by 
it,  calculated  at  7150  lb  an  hour  at  Bagdad,  is  not  deposited  in 
marshes  to  form  alluvium,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Euphrates,  but 
although  in  flood  time  the  river  becomes  at  places  an  inland  sea, 
rendering  navigation  extremely  difficult  and  uncertain,  the  bulk 
of  the  mud  is  deposited  in  banks,  shoals  and  islands  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  is  finally  carried  out  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  At 
Kut-el-Amara,  approximately  half  way  from  Bagdad  to  Koma, 
the  bed  of  the  Tigris  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
accordingly  from  this  point  downward  its  waters  flow  into  the 
Euphrates  and  not  vice  versa. 

Shortly  below  Kut^-Amara  all  traces  of  ancient  canalization  on 
the  east  side  vanish,  and  it  would  appear  as  though  much  of  that 
region,  now  largely  under  water  at  flood  time,  constituted  an  inland 
sea.  On  the  west  side,  however,  there  are  the  remains  of  several 
canals  or  channels,  some  still  carrying  water,  one  of  which,  the  Shatt- 
el-Hal,  leaving  the  Tigris  at  Kut-cl-Amara,  and  emptying  into  the 
Euphrates  at  Nasrieh,  is  still  navigable.  Indeed,  in  the  time  of 
the  caliphate  this  was  the  channel  of  the  Tigris,  and  on  its  banks 
stood  the  important  city  of  Wasit.  At  a  much  more  remote  period 
also  the  great  city  of  Lagash  stood  by  or  on  its  banks.  In  the 
time  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  however,  as  at  the  present  time,  the 
Tigris  occupied  a  more  easterly  course.  Indeed,  the  lower  course 
of  the  Tigris,  even  more  than  that  of  the  Euphrates,  has  always 
been  subject  to  change.  Below  the  Shatt-el-Hai  the  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  is  practically  a  swamp,  except  where  the  palm 
groves  have  formed  land. 

The  Tigris  begins  to  rise  about  the  middle  of  November  and  is 
highest  in  May  and  June,  and  lowest  in  September  and  October, 


The  principal  towns  on  its  banks  are  Diarbekr  (anc.  Afnida)^  on 
the  western  branch;  Bitlis,  on  the  eastern  branch;  Mosul;  Tekrit, 
a  town  dating  from  Persian  days,  said  to  have  been  foimdcd  by 
Shapur  I.  son  of  Ardashir  I.,  formerly  important,  but  now  re- 
latively insignificant;  Samarra,  also  called  Samira,  the  capital  of 
the  caliphate  from  a.d.  836  to  892,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  of  the 
Shia  Moslems,  containing  magnificent  tombs  of  two  of  their 
Imams  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  with  another  much  venerated 
shrine  of  the  twelfth,  as  well  as  some  interesting  ruins;  and  Bag- 
dad. While  the  Tigris  never  played  the  same  r6le  historically 
as  the  Euphrates,  numerous  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  seen 
along  its  course.  Cuneiform  inscriptions  and  bas-reliefs  have 
been  found  at  the  sources  of  both  the  western  and  eastern  Tigris, 
as  well  as  at  various  points  on  the  cliffs  along  the  upper  course  of 
both  branches.  Opposite  Mosul  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh, 
the  last  capital  of  Assyria,  and  20  m.  below  that  the  ruins  of 
Calah,  the  second  capital;  while  35  m.  farther  south,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  lies  Kal'at-Shergat,  the  ancient  Assur,  the  original 
name-place  and  capital  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  A  little  south 
of  Samarra  are  found  remains  of  the  Median  Wall,  which 
stretched  south-west  towards  the  Euphrates  near  Sahlawych, 
marking  the  edge  of  the  Babylonian  alluvial  plain.  In  this 
neighbourhood  also  stood  the  ancient  Opis.  At  Bagdad,  besides 
the  memorials  of  the  caliphate,  may  be  seen  a  few  remains  of  the 
old  Babylonian  city  of  Bagdadu,  and  a  dozen  miles  southward, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  stands  Takhti-Khesra,  the  royal 
palace  at  Ctesiphon,  the  most  conspicuous  and  picturesque  ruin 
in  all  Babylonia,  opposite  which,  on  the  other  side  of  .the  river, 
are  the  low  ruin  moimds  of  ancient  Seleucia. 

See  W.  F.  Ainsworth,  Researches  in  Assyria  (1838) ;  R.  F,  Chesney, 
Expedition  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (1850);  W.  F.  Ainsworth, 
The  EuphrcUes  Expedition  (1888);  Guy  Le  Strange,  "  Description 
of  Mesopotamia  and  Bagdad  "  {Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
1895);  E.  Sachau,  Am  Euphrat  und  Tigris  (1900.       (J.  P.  Pe.) 

TILBURG,  a  town  in  the  province  of  north  Brabant,  Holland, 
and  a  junction  station  13^  m.  by  rail  E.  by  S.  of  Breda.  A  steam 
tramway  connects  it  northwards  with  Waalwijk.  Pop.  (1905), 
46,517.  Tilburg  has  risen  into  importance  since  the  separation 
of  Belgium  from  Holland  as  one  of  the  chief  industrial  centres 
of  the  south.  It  has  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches, 
a  synagogue,  a  cloth  hall,  a  higher-burgher  school,  an  art  and 
music  school,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary.  The  woollen 
manufacture  is  the  chief  industry,  besides  which  there  are 
leather,  soap,  oil  and  tobacco  factories,  as  well  as  breweries, 
tanneries  and  iron  foundries. 

TILBURY  DOCKS,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Thames,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  England.  They  lie  opposite  Gravesend  25  m. 
below  London  Bridge  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  Nore, 
being  thus  within  the  port  of  London.  They  were  constructed 
in  1886  by  the  East  &  West  India  Docks  Company,  and  were 
later  owned  by  the  London  &  India  Docks  Company.  The 
docks  are  fotu-  in  number,  having,  with  tidal  basin  and  entrance 
locks,  a  total  area  of  74  acres.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  tidal 
basin  is  25  ft.  at  low  tide  and  44  ft.  at  high  tide.  The  length  of 
quayage  is  about  2J  m.,  and  there  is  extensive  warehousing  as 
well  as  accommodatioii  for  passengers,  as  the  largest  passenger 
steamers  trading  with  the  Port  of  London  lie  here.  Railway 
communication  is  provided  by  the  London,  Tilbury  &  Southend 
line,  and  there  is  direct  connexion  for  goods  traffic  with  all  the 
northern  lines. 

TILDEN,  SAMUEL  JONES  (1814-1886),  American  statesman, 
was  bom  at  New  Lebanon,  New  York,  on  the  gth  of  February 
1814.  In  1834  he  entered  Yale  University,  but  soon  withdrew 
on  account  of  ill  health,  and  later  studied  in  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841,  and  rose 
rapidly  to  the  front  rank.  In  the  financial  troubles  between 
1850  and  i860  it  is  said  that  more  than  half  the  railways  north  of 
the  Ohio  river  and  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Missouri  rivers 
were  at  some  time  his  clients.  In  spite  of  his  activity  at  the  bar, 
Tilden  maintained  an  interest  in  politics,  serving  in  the  State 
Assembly  in  1846  and  in  the  state  constitutional  conventions  of 
1846  and  1867.  In  1848,  largely  on  account  of  his  personal 
attachment  to  Martin  Van  Buren,  he  participated  in  the  revolt 
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of  the  "  Barnburner "  or  free-soil  faction  of  the  New  York 
Democrats,  and  in  1855  was  the  candidate  of  the  **  softshell/'  or 
anti-slavery,  faction  for  attorney-general  of  the  state.  During 
the  Civil  War,  although  he  opposed  several  of  the  war  measures 
of  President  Lincoln's  administration,  he  gave  the  Union  cause 
his  heartiest  support.  In  1866  Tilden  became  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  state  committee,  and  soon  came  into  conflict  with 
the  notorious  "  Tweed  ring  "  of  New  York  City.  As  the  "  ring  " 
could  be  destroyed  only  by  removing  the  corrupt  judges  who  were 
its  tools,  Tilden,  after  entering  the  Assembly  in  1872  to  promote 
the  cause  of  reform,  took  a  leading  part  in  their  impeachment. 
By  analysing  the  bank  accounts  of  certain  members  of  the 
*•  ring,"  he  obtained  legal  proof  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
spoils  had  been  divided.  His  fame  as  a  reformer  brought  him  to 
the  governor's  chair  in  1874,  and  he  at  once  gave  his  attention 
to  a  second  set  of  plunderers — the  "  canal  ring,"  made  up  of 
members  of  both  parties  who  had  been  systematically  robbing  the 
state  through  the  maladministration  of  its  canals — and  succeeded 
in  breaking  them  up.  In  1876  the  Democrats  nominated  him 
for  the  presidency,  the  Republicans  nominating  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  of  Ohio.  The  result  was  the  disputed  election  of  1876, 
when  two  sets  of  returns  were  sent  to  Washington  from  the  states 
of  Florida,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina  and  Oregon.  As  the 
Federal  Constitution  contained  no  provision  for  settling  a  dispute 
of  this  kind  the  two  houses  of  Congress  agreed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  extra-constitutional  body,  the  "  Electoral  Com- 
mission "  (q.v.)  which  decided  all  the  contests  in  favour  of  the 
Republican  candidates.  Tilden  coimselled  his  followers  to  abide 
quietly  by  the  result.  In  1878  the  New  York  Tribune  (Repub- 
lican) published  a  series  of  telegraphic  despatches  in  cipher, 
accompanied  by  translations,  by  which  it  attempted  to  prove 
that  during  the  crisis  following  the  election  Tilden  had  been 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  electoral  votes  of  South 
Carolina  and  Florida.  Tilden  denied  emphatically  all  knowledge 
of  such  despatches,  and  appeared  voluntarily  b^ore  a  Congres- 
sional sub-committee  in  New  York  City  to  clear  himself  of  the 
charge.  The  attempts  to  implicate  him  in  corrupt  transactions 
were  not  successful;  but  his  political  opponents  endeavoured  to 
make  capital  in  subsequent  campaigns,  out  of  the  ''  Cipher 
Dispatches."  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement 
at  his  country  home,  Greystone,  near  Yonkers,  New  York,  where 
he  died  on  the  4th  of  August  1886.  Of  his  fortime  (estimated  at 
$5,000,000)  approximately  $4,000,000  was  bequeathed  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  ''  a  free  public  library  and 
reading-room  in  the  City  of  New  York  ";  but,  as  the  will  was 
successfully  contested  by  relatives,  only  about  $2,000,000  of  the 
bequest  was  applied  to  its  original  purpose;  in  1895  the  Tilden 
Trust  was  combined  with  the  Astor  and  Lenox  libraries  to  form 
the  New  York  Public  Library. 

See  the  Writings  and  Speeches  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  (2  vols.,  New 
York,  1 88s)  and  Letters  and  Literary  Memorials  of  Samuel  J,  Tilden 


J  Hayes-Tilden  Disputed 
of  1876  (Cleveland,  1906). 

TILE  (O.  Eng.  tigd^  Fr.  tuHe^  connected  with  Lat.  tegula)^  the 
name  given  to  flat  slabs  of  baked  clay  or  other  material  used  for  a 
great  variety  of  architectural  purposes,  such  as  covering  roofs, 
floors  and  walls. 

I.  Roofing  Tiles} — ^In  the  most  important  temples  of  ancient 
Greece  the  roof  was  covered  with  tiles  of  white  marble,  fitted 
together  in  the  most  perfect  way  so  as  to  exclude  the  rain.  In 
most  cases  as  in  the  Athenian  Parthenon  and  the  existing  temple 
of  Aegina  the  tiles  were  large  slabs  of  marble,  with  a  flange  along 
each  side  over  which  joint  tiles  (Ap/Jo£)  were  accurately  fitted 
(see  A.  in  fig.  i).  In  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassae,  though  the 
main  building  was  of  limestone,  the  roof  was  covered  with  very 
beautiful  tiles  of  Parian  marble,  which  are  specially  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  as  being  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  temple. 
Some  of  these  were  found  by  Mr  Cockerell  during  his  excavations 

^  In  Egypt  and  Assyria  temples  and  palaces  were  mostly  roofed 
with  stone,  while  inferior  buildings  had  flat  roofs  covered  with  beaten 
clay  (see  also  Terra  Cotta). 


at  Bassae  early  in  the  19th  century.*  In  design  they  resemble 
the  other  examples  mentioned  above,  but  are  peculiar  in  having 
a  joint  piece  worked  out  of  the  same  slab  of  marble  as  the  adjacent 
tiles  (see  B  in  fig.  i)  at  great  additional  cost  of  material  and 
labour,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  perfect  fit.    Fig.  2  shows  the 

A  6 


Fig.  I. — Examples  of  roofing  tiles  from  Greek  Temples. 

A,  B,  Marble  tiles  from  Aegina  D,  Sketch  showing  method  of 
and  Bassae,  showing  two  jointing:  at  the  lower  edge, 

methods  of  working  the  E,  Lon^itudmal  section  of  a  clay 
ioint  tiles.  jomt-tile  (dpM^)* 

C,  C,  Clay  tiles  from  Olympia.       F,  Joint-tile  with  peg  to  fix  it. 

way  in  which  they  were  set  on  the  roof.  Great  splendour  of 
effect  must  have  been  gained  by  continuing  the  gleaming  white 
of  the  colimins  and  walls  on  to  the  roof.  All  along  the  eaves  each 
end  of  a  row  of  joint  tiles  was  usually  covered  by  an  antefixa,  an 
oval  topped  piece  of  marble  with  honeysuckle  or  some  other  con- 
ventional pattern  carved  in  relief.'  In  most  cases  the  Greeks 
used  terra-cotta  roofing  tiles,  shaped  like  the  marble  ones  of  fig.  i, 
A.  Others  were  without  a  flange,  being  formed  by  a  concave 
upper  surface  to  prevent  the  rain  getting  underneath  the  joint 
tiles.  The  lower  edge  of  the  tile,  whether  of  marble  or  of  clay, 
was  usually  half-lapped  and  fitted  into  a  corresponding  rebate  in 


Fig.  2.— Perspective  sketch  showing  the  arrangement  of  tiles  B  in 
fig.  I,  at  Bassae. 

B,  B,  Dowels  to  fix  the  joint-tiles.    C,  Tiltmg  piece,    a,  a,  Flat 
surface  of  tiles.       ' 

the  upper  edge  of  the  next  tile  (see  D  in  fig.  i).  The  dpMo(  also 
were  half-lapped  at  the  joints  (see  E  in  fig.  i).  All  these  were 
usually  fastened  with  bronze  nails  to  the  rafters  of  the  roof.  In 
some  cases  each  joint-tile  had  a  projecting  peg  to  fix  it  to  the 
next  kptihi,  as  shown  at  F.  In  the  temples  of  Imperial  Rome 
marble  roofing  tiles  were  used  like  those  shown  at  fig.  i.  These 
were  copied  from  Greek  work  along  with  other  salient  archi- 
tectural features. .  For  domestic  and  other  less  important  work 
clay  tiles  (tegulae)  were  employed,  of  the  form  shown  in  A,  fig.  3. 
These  are  narrower  at  the  lower  edge,  so  as  to  fit  into  the  upper 

•  See  Cockerell,  Temfles  of  Aegina  and  Bassae  (London,  i860). 

*  Marble  tiles  are  said  to  have  been  first  made  by  Byzes  of  Naxoe 
about  620  B.C. ;  see  Pausanias  v.  10,  2. 
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edge  of  the  next  tile  and  the  joints  were  covered  with  a  semi- 
circular joint  tik  (imbrex).  Rows  of  terra-cotta  antefixae  were 
set  along  the  eaves  of  the  roof,  and  were  often  moulded  with 
very  beautiful  reliefs.  In  localities  which  supply  laminated 
stone,  such  as  Gloucestershire  and  Hampshire  in  Britain,  the 
Romans  often  roofed  their  buildings  with  stone  tiles  fastened 


Fig.  3. 

A,  Section  and  elevation  of  the  clay  tiles  commonly  used  in  ancient 
Rome. 

B,  Roman  stone  tiles,  each  fixed  with  one  iron  nail  at  the  top  angle. 

C,  Pan-tiles  used  in  medieval  and  modem  times. 

with  iron  nails.  Fig.  3,  B,  shows  an  example  from  a  Roman  villa 
at  Fifehead  Neville,  in  Dorset,  England.  Each  slab  had  a  lap  of 
about  2"  over  the  row  of  tiles  below  it;  many  large  iron  nails  were 
found  with  these  stone  tiles. 

In  a  few  cases,  in  the  most  magnificent  temples  of  ancient 
Rome,  as  in  those  of  Capitoline  Jupiter  and  of  Venus  and  Rome, 
and  also  the  small  circular  temple  of  Vesta^  tiles  of  thickly 
gilded  bronze  were  used,  which  must  have  had  a  most  magnificent 
effect.  Those  of  the  last  named  building  are  specially  mentioned 
by  PUny  (H.i\r.  xxxiv.  7)  as  having  been  made  of  Syracusan 
bronze' — an  alloy  in  great  repute  among  the  Romans.  The 
bronze  tiles  from  the  temples  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  and  of  Venus 
and  Rome  were  taken  by  Pope  Honorius  I.  (625-638)  to  cover  the 
basilica  of  St  Peter,  whence  they  were  stolen  by  the  Saracens 
during  their  invasion  of  the  Leonine  city  in  846.' 

In  medieval  times  lead  or  copper^  in  large  sheets  was  used  for 
the  chief  churches  and  palaces  of  Europe;  but  in  more  ordinary 
work  clay  tiles  of  very  simple  form  were  employed.  One  variety, 
still  very  common  in  Italy,  is  shown  in  C,  fig.  3.  In  this  form  of 
so-called  "  pan-tile  "  each  tile  has  a  double  oirve,  forming  a 
iegida  and  imbrex  both  in  one.  Stone  tiles  were  also  very  common 
throughout  the  middle  ages.  Another  kind  of  roofing  tile, 
largely  used  in  pre-Norman  times,  and  for  some  centuries  later 
for  certain  purposes,  was  made  of  thin  pieces  of  split  wood, 
generally  oak;  these  are  called  "  shingles."  They  stand  the 
weather  fairly  well,  and  many  old  examples  still  exist,  especially 
on  the  wooden  towers  and  spires  of  East  Anglia. 

At  the  present  day,  when  slate  is  not  used,  tiles  of  burnt  clay 
are  the  ordinary  roofing  material,  and  many  comphcated  forms 
have  been  invented  to  exclude  rain.  Most  of  these  are,  however, 
costly  and  do  not  answer  better  than  the  rectangular  tile  about 
9  by  6  in.,  fastened  with  two  copper  or  even  stout  zinc  nails, 
and  well  bedded  on  mortar  mixed  with  hair.  For  additional 
security  clay  tiles  are  usually  made  with  two  small  projections 
at  the  upper  edge,  which  hook  on  to  the  battens  to  which  they 
are  nailed.  The  district  round  Broseley  (Shropshire)  is  one  of  the 
chief  centres  in  England  for  the  manufacture  of  roofing  tiles  of 
the  better  sort.    The  common  kinds  are  made  wherever  good 

^The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  was  covered  with  tiles  or  plates 
of  bronze  thickly  gilt,  as  were  also  the  roofs  of  the  forum  of  Trajan. 

*  Bronze  tiles  for  small  buildings  such  as  this  were  usually  of 
a  pointed  oval  form,  something  like  the  feathers  of  a  bird.  This 
kind  of  tiling  is  called  payonaceum  by  Pliny,  H.N,,  xxxvi.   22. 

'  Part  of  the  bronze  tiles  had  been  stripped  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  b^r  the  Vandals  in  455;   see  Procopius,  Bell.  Van.  i.  5. 

*  The  gilt  domes  of  Moscow  are  examples  of  this  use  of  copper. 
See  also  the  domed  churches  at  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg 
and  Liibeck. 


brick-clay  exists.  In  some  places  pan-tiles  are  still  used  and  have 
a  very  picturesque  effect;  but  they  are  liable  to  let  in  the  rain,  as 
they  cannot  be  securely  nailed  or  well  bedded  in  mortar.  In 
Gloucestershire,  Yorkshire,  north-east  Lancashire  and  other 
counties  of  England,  stone  tiles  are  still  employed,  but  are 
rapidly  going  out  of  use,  as  they  require  very  strong  roof  timbers 
to  support  them,  and  the  great  extension  of  railways  has  made 
the  common  purple  slates  cheap  in  nearly  every  district.  The 
green  slates  of  the  Lake  District  are  now  extensively  used  for  this 
purpose,  often  with  excellent  effect. 

Some  of  the  mosques  and  palaces  of  Persia  are  roofed  with 
the  most  magnificent,  enamelled,  lustred  tiles,  decorated  with 
elaborate  painting,  so  that  they  shine  like  gold  in  the  sun. 
They  were  specially  used  from  the  13th  century  to  the  15th. 
In  style  and  manufacture  the  finest  of  them  resemble  the 
frieze  shown  in  fig.  5. 

2.  Wall  TUes, — ^These  are  partly*  described  under  Mural 
Decoration  (g.v.).'  In  most  oriental  countries  tiles  were 
used  in  the  most  magnifi- 
cent way  throughout  the 
middle  ages  especially  in 
Constantinople,  Broussa, 
Damascus,  Cairo,Moorish 
Spain,  and  in  the  chief 
towns  of  Persia.  Fig.  4 
shows  a  fine  example 
from  a  mosque  in  Damas- 
cus. From  the  12th  to 
the  1 6th  century  a  special 
kind  of  lustred  tiles  was 
largely  employed  for 
dadoes,  friezes  and  other 
wall  suriaces,  being  fre- 
quently made  in  large 
slabs,  modelled  boldly  in 
relief  with  sentences  from 
sacred  books  or  the 
names  and  dates  of  reign- 
ing caliphs.  The  whole 
was  picked  out  in  colour, 
usually  dark  or  turquoise 
blue,  on  a  ground  of  Fig.  4.— Wall  Tiles  from  Damascus,  of 
cream-white  enamel,  and  the  i6th  century, 

in  the  last  firing  minute  ornaments  in  copper  lustre  were 
added  over  the  whole  design,  giving  the  utmost  splendour 
of  effect  (see  fig.  5).  Great  skill  and  taste  are  shown  by 
the   way   in    which    the    delicate   painted    enrichments   are 


Fig.  5. — Persian  Lustred  Tiles  of  the  13th  century,  forming 
part  of  a  frieze. 

made  to  contrast  with  the  bold  decoration  in  relief.  These 
lustred  tiles  sometimes  line  the  prayer-niche  in  houses  and 
mosques;  in  such  cases  the  slabs  usually  have  a  conventional 
representation  of  the  kaaba  at  Mecca,  with  a  lamp  hanging  in 
front  of  it  and  a  border  of  sentences  from  the  Koran.'  The 
mosques  of  Persia  are  specially  rich  in  this  method  of  decoration, 

*  For  the  enamelled  wall  tiles  of  ancient  Egypt,  see  Ceramics. 

•  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London,  contains  many 
fine  examples  of  the  early  as  well  as  of  the  later  sorts,  like  those 
shown  in  fig.  4. 
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magnificent  examples  existing  at  Natenz,  Seljuk,  Tabriz,  Isfahan 
and  other  places.^  Indian  tile-work  is  specially  described  in  the 
article  Kashi. 

Stamped  Spanish  tile  decoration  in  its  earliest  form  was  an 
imitation  of  mosaic,  pieces  of  enamelled  tile  of  various  colours 
being  arranged  in  geometrical  patterns,  or  combined  with  glass 
or  stone  for  the  purpose.  In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  this 
process  was  supplanted  by  one  in  which  the  variously  shaped  and 
coloured  sections  of  tile  were  separated  by  means  of  narrow  bands 
of  the  same  material,  enamelled  in  white  and  disposed  in  various 
combinations  of  geometrical  interlacing.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
bulk  of  the  Alhambra  tiles.  But  the  tediousness  of  the  process 
gave  rise,  about  1450,  to  what  is  known  as  the  cuerda  seca  (or 
"  dry  cord  ")  method,  in  which  narrow  fillets  at  the  edges  of  the 
separating  interlacings  were  first  stamped  upon  the  tile  itself  and 
filled  with  clay  and  manganese;  these  being  fired  (thus  forming 
a  "  dry  cord ''  or  line)  formed  shallow  compartments  which 
were  in  turn  filled  with  coloured  enamel,  white  being  used  for  the 
interlacings  themselves.  The  process  was  much  i^  vogue  in 
Andalusia  and  Castile  until  about  1550,  when  there  arose  the 
method  de  cuenca  in  which  the  parts  oi  the  design  to  receive 
dififerent  coloured  enamels  were  stamped,  slightly  concave 
{cuenca — a  bowl  or  socket),  their  edges  alone  being  left  in  relief. 
This  process  lasted  until  about  the  commencement  of  the  i8th 
century. 

At  Manises,  Patema  and  elsewhere  in  Valencia,  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century  there  commenced  an  extensive  pro- 
duction of  white  enamelled  tiles  painted  with  designs  in  blue 
(more  rarely  in  lustre  and  manganese)  for  wall  and  pavement 
decoration.  This  mantifacture  continued  throughout  the  15th 
century  and  produced  some  of  the  finest  freehand  tile  designs  that 
are  known  to-day.  The  motives  included  figure  compositions, 
animals,  plants,  coats  of  arms,  &c.,  drawn  with  great  skill  and 
facility.  Most  of  these  tiles  are  to  be  foimd  in  old  houses  in  the 
city  and  province  of  Valencia. 

In  Catalonia,  in  the  i6th  century,  blue  and  white  painted  tUes 
were  produced  in  imitation  of  those  of  Valencia.  For  the  most 
highly  finished  of  these  stencils  were  employed  to  block  out  the 
designs. 

Polychrome  painting  upon  tiles  in  the  Italian  m?inner  was 
introduced  into  Spain  by  Niculose  Francisco  of  Pisa,  who  settled 
at  Seville  (1503-1508)  and  executed  altar-pieces  and  architectural 
details  in  tile  work.  This  imported  Italian  style  was  much 
affected  for  armorial  decoration. 

In  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries  tiles  of  a  coarse  kind  of  majolica 
were  used  for  wall  decoration  in  southern  Spain;  some  rich 
examples  still  exist  in  Seville.  These  were  the  work  of  Italian 
potters  who  had  settled  in  Spain. 

Literature. — ^A.  Van  de  Put,  Hispano- Moresque  Ware  of  the 
XVth  Century  (1904);  G.  J.  de  Osma,  Apunies  sobre  cer arnica 
morisca:  textos  y  documenlos  vdLencianos,  No.  i  (1906),  and  "  Los 
Letreros  ornamentales  en  la  ceramica  morisca  del  siglo  XV.*'  (in  the 
review  Cultura  espaflola,  no.  ii.,  1906);  J.  Font  y  Guma,  Rajolas 
wjlencianas  y  catalanas  (1905);  J.  Gestoso  y  Perez,  Hisioria  de  los 
barros  vidriados  sevUlanos  (1904), 

3.  Floor  Tiles. — After  the  development  of  painted  and  lust  red 
tiles  in  Spain  and  Italy  for  the  decoration  of  wall  surfaces,  they 
were  also  introduced,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  and  the 
first  part  of  the  i6th  centuries,  as  pavements,  especially  in  the 
chapels  of  the  famous  cathedrals  of  those  countries.  Compara- 
tively few  examples  of  these  pavements  now  exist,  as  the  majolica 
enamel  was  too  soft  to  stand  the  wear  of  the  feet  of  worshippers. 
The  earliest  known  pavement  of  this  type  is  that  in  the  church  of 
San  Giovannia  Carbonara  in  Naples,  which  is  dated,  approxi- 
mately, 1440.  The  tiles,  square  and  hexagonal  in  shape,  are  coated 
with  white  enamel  and  are  painted  chiefly  in  dark  blue,  with 
touches  of  green  and  purple.  The  British  Museum,  the  Louvre 
and  other  museums  have  secured  odd  examples  of  these  tiles. 
It  seems  probable  from  the  technical  methods  of  the  work  that  it 
was  produced  by  a  Spanish  or  even  a  Moorish  hand.  It  is  well 
known  that  Moorish  tile-makers  did  travel  both  into  Italy  and 
into  France  to  embellish  the  palaces  of  great  nobles  or  the  chapels 
^  See  Coste,  Monuments  de  la  Perse  (Paris,  1867). 


they  founded.  There  is  the  well-known  instance  of  the  Moorish 
potter,  Jean  de  Valence,  who,  in  1384,  was  brought  to  France  by 
Jean  de  Berry  to  make  tiles  for  the  adornment  of  his  ducal  palace 
at  Poitiers.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  early  majolica 
pavements  is  that  made  for  the  Convent  of  San  Paulo  at  Parma, 
now  in  the  museum  of  that  town,  which  was  probably  laid  down 
in  1482.  One  of  the  south  chapels  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del 
Popolo  in  Rome  has  a  very  fine  pavement  of  painted  tiles, 
executed  probably  at  Forli,  about  1480,  for  Cardinal  della  Rovere 
(Julius  II.),  whose  arms — an  oak  tree — are  repeated  over  and 
over  again  among  the  rich  decorations.  A  still  more  magnificent 
tile  floor,  in  the  uppermost  of  Raphael's  Vatican  loggie,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  article  Della  Robbia,  where  also  are  described  the 
exquisite,  enamelled  tiles  which  Luca  della  Robbia  made  as  a 
border  for  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Federighi  at  Fiesole  near  Florence. 
Fine  examples  of  tile  pavements  of  i486  exist  in  the  basilica  of 
S.  Petronio  at  Bologna.  The  chapel  of  St  Catherine  at  Siena  and 
the  church  of  S.  Sebastiano  at  Venice  have  majolica  pavements 
of  about  1 510.    Fig.  6  shows  an  example  of  about  this  date  from 


(Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.^ 

Fig.  6. — Majolica  Paving  Tiles  from  Siena,  made  in  1509. 
the  Petrucci  Palace  in  Siena,  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  In  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century  majolica  tiles 
from  Spain  were  occasionally  imported  into  England.  At  the 
south-east  of  the  mayor's  chapel  at  Bristol  there  exists,  though 
much  worn,  a  fine  pavement  of  Spanish  tiles  dating  from  about 
1520.  Others  have  been  found  in  London,  at  Newington  Butts, 
and  in  other  places. 

Long  before  the  southern  nations  of  Europe  were  introducing 
their  painted  majolica  tile  pavements,  a  much  more  practical 
tjrpe  of  flooring  tile  was  in  use  in  Germany,  France  and  England; 
of  these  the  English  encaustic  tile  pavements,  dating  from  ihe 
early  years  of  the  13th  century  to  the  end  of  the  i6th  century, 
are  particularly  important  and  beautiful.  These  Northern 
peoples  had  no  knowledge  of  enamels  and  colours  such  as  was 
possessed  by  the  contemporary  tile-makers  of  Moorish  Spain 
or  of  Italy,  and  they  were  confined  to  the  native  red-brick  earths 
and  white  pipeclays  for  their  materials.  The  method  of 
decoration  was  as  simple  and  homely  as  the  materials.  Slabs 
of  ordinary  red-brick  day  freed  from  pebbles,  but  not  from  grit 
or  sand,  were  shaped  by  pressing  cakes  of  clay  into  a  mould  of 
wood  or  baked  clay,  carved  in  such  fashion  that  when  the  clay 
was  just  hard  and  dry  enough  to  be  removed  from  the  mould 
the  important  elements  of  the  design  were  formed  as  sunk  cells 
divided  by  broad  raised  outlines.  While  this  red  tile  was  still 
soft  and  plastic,  a  thickish  paste  of  pipeclay  or  other  light 
burning  clay  was  poured  into  the  cells  and  allowed  to  stiffen. 
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When  the  whole  had  dried  sufficiently  the  surface  was  scraped 
level,  with  a  thin  sharp  tool,  with  the  result  that  the  tile  appeared 
with  a  kind  of  cloisonne  design,  the  cloisons  or  boundaries 
of  the  cells  being,  of  course,  the  upstanditig  ridges  of  the  moulded 
red  tile.*  Over  the  surface  of  the  tile  finely  powdered  galena 
(native  sulphide  of  lead)  was  freely  dusted,  and  the  whole  was 
fired  at  one  operation  with  the  resulting  production  of  a  tile 
or  tiles  bearing  a  yellowish  white  pattern  relieved  against  red 
or  chocolate,  and  glazed  with  a  natural  lead  glaze,  which  was 
much  harder  and  better  adapted  to  resist  wear  than  the  majolica 
glazes  of  Spain  or  Italy.  The  origin  of  this  type  of  pavement 
tile  is  still  obscure;  one  idea  is  that  they  were  a  development 
of  the  Roman  Mosaic  pavement,  for,  in  examples  discovered 
at  Fountains  Abbey  and  at  Prior  Crauden*s  Chapel,  Ely,  in 
which  the  tiles  were  of  great  variety  of  form  and  size,  and,  in- 
stead of  the  patterns  being  wholly  inlaid  in  the  tiles  themselves, 
the  design  is,  to  a  large  extent,  produced  by  the  outlines  of 
the  individual  pieces,  which,  in  the  later  examples,  are  cut  to  the 
forms  required  to  be  represented,  including  the  subject  of  the 
"  Temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve,"  trees,  lions,  &c.,  the  tesserae 
being  also  enriched  with  what  may  be  more  strictly  called 
encaustic  decoration.  The  more  probable  origin  of  this  method 
of  work  seems,  however,  to  be  a  development  of  the  pavement 
tiles  with  simple  incised  designs  which  were  made  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Burgundy,  in  the  Rhine  Valley  and  in  Flanders. 
Most  interesting  examples  of  these  incised  tiles  are  to  be  found 
in  the  cathedral  of  St  Omer,  which  are  known  to  be  of  the  1 2th 
century,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
such  incised  work  forms  the  starting-point  of  the  English 
encaustic  tile-makers.  A  similar  piece  of  work  exists  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  where  we  have  stone  tiles  engraved  with  pictorial 
designs,  the  sunk  parts  being  filled  with  a  dark  cement — this 
pavement  also  belongs  to  the  1 2th  century. 

Four  styles  of  decoration  are  found  on  medieval  Gothic  tiles 
(i)  incised  or  impressed,  (2)  raised,  (3)  inlaid,  (4)  slip-painted. 
It  is  to  the  third  of  these  groups — the  inlaid — that  the  name  of 
"  encaustic "  tiles  had  been  particularly  given.  The  manu- 
facture of  medieval  Gothic  tiles  was  apparently  the  secret  of 
certain  religious  houses  in  England,  belonging  either  to  the 
Benedictine  or  the  Cistercian  Orders.  The  earliest  date  at 
which  we  have  tangible  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  art  is 
1237,  in  which  year  it  was  ordered  that  the  king's  little 
chapel  at  Westminster  should  be  paved  with  "  painted  tile  ": 
**  mandatum  est  etc.,  quod  Parvum  capellam  apud  Westm. 
tegula  picta  decenter  paveari  faciatis,"  Rot.  Claus.  22, 
Henry  III.  M.  19,  a.d.  1237-38.  In  1840  the  removal  of  a 
wooden  floor  in  the  chapter-house  at  Westminster,  exposed 
to  view  a  tile  pavement  in  good  preservation  which,  though 
it  can  hardly  be  the  pavement  in  question,  is  evidently  of 
contemporary  manufacture. 

The  finest  and  most  artistic  of  these  early  English  tiles 
were  those  found  in  Chertsey  Abbey  in  Surrey.  They  were 
found  in  a  very  fragmentary  condition  on  the  Abbey  site,  but 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  pieced  together  by  Mr  Shurlock. 
Practically  all  the  tiles  that  have  been  recovered  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum  (a  number  of  them  were  formerly  in  the  archi- 
tectural museum  at  Westminster).  They  present  a  remarkable 
series  of  illustrations  from  the  English  romance  of  Sir  Tristram 
and  of  events  in  the  history  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  (see 
Hobson's  Catalogue  of  English  Pottery  in  the  British  Museum, 
pi.  ii.).  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  tile  pavement 
discovered  at  the  abbey  of  Halesowen  in  south  Staffordshire. 
Many  of  these  tiles  are  of  very  similar  design  to  those  of  Chertsey, 
while  some  appear  to  have  been  made  from  the  same  moulds. 
From  the  evidence  of  inscriptions  it  would  appear  that  this 
pavement  was  laid  down  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century. 

Combinations  of  tiles  forming  a  cross  were  frequently  used  as 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  similarity  of  technique  between 
the  English  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  later  methods  of  Hispano- 
Moorish  work.  The  English  filled  their  cells  in  the  surface  of  the 
tiles  with  another  clay,  the  Spanish-Moorish  potters  with  coloured 
glaze. 


mortuary  slabs;  an  example  is  in  Worcester  Cathedral  in  sUu^ 
whilst  detached  component  tiles  of  similar  slabs  are  to  be  found 
in  other  ancient  churches. 

Encaustic  tiles  are  almost  exclusively  used  for  pavements, 
but  an  interesting  instance  of  their  emplo3rment  for  wall  decora- 
tion occurs  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Great  Malvern,  where  these 
tiles  have  probably  been  originally  used  to  form  a  reredos,  and 
bear  designs  representing  Gothic  architecture  in  perspective, 
have  introduced  into  them  the  sacred  monogram  ''  I.H.S./' 
the  crowned  monogram  of  "  Maria,"  the  symbols  of  the  Passion, 
the  Royal  Arms  and  other  devices.  This  example  is  also  inter- 
esting as  bearing  the  date  of  its  manufacture  on  the  margin 
"  Anno  R.R.  H.VI.  XXXVJ.,"  that  is  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (1457-1458). 

Kilns  for  tile-burning  have  been  found  at  Bawsey,  near  Lynn, 
Norfolk;  Malvern,  containing  some  15th-century  tiles;  Repton; 
Farringdon  Street,  London;  and  Great  Saredon,  in  Staffordshire, 
with  tiles  of  the  i6th  century. 

Literature. — John  Gough  Nicholls,  Examtles  of  Encaustic 
Tiles  (1845);  Henry  Shaw,  Specimens  of  Tile  Pavements  (1858); 
T.  Oldham,  Ancient  Irish  Pavement  Tiles;  Frank  Renaud,  "The 
Uses  and  Teachings  of  Ancient  Encaustic  Tiles  "  (Trans.  Lancashire 
aTid  Cheshire  ArUtquarian  Society ^  vol.  ix.) ;  W.  W.  Pocock's  article 
in  The  Surrey  Archaeological  Collections  (1885);  J.  R.  Holiday  on 
"  Halesowen,  in  Transactions  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute  (1871);  Manwaring  Shurlock,  Tiles  from  Chertsey  Abbey 
(1885) ;  Major  Heales,  F.S.A.,  The  Chertsey  Tiles  (1880) ;  W.  Burgess, 
in  The  Builder  (July  24,  1858). 

With  the  downfall  of  the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  making  of  encaustic  tiles  in  England  appears  to  have 
come  to  an  end,  and  for  nearly  two  centuries  foreign  tiles  were 
imported  from  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Italy  and  Spain, 
or  workmen  from  those  coimtries  must  have  practised  their 
art  here.  There  are  in  evidence  the  well-known  green  glazed 
tiles  in  the  British  Museum  which,  if  made  in  England  at  all, 
are  obviously  inspired  by  contemporary  German  work,  and  the 
tiles  used  in  the  house  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  (c,  1 509-1 579) 
are  obviously  the  work  of  an  Italian  majolist,  whether  they 
were  made  in  Italy  or  in  England.  Increasing  intercourse 
with  the  Netherlands  brought  into  this  country  and,  during 
the  17th  century  into  the  American  colonies,  the  famous  Delft 
tiles,  painted  either  in  blue,  or  in  blue  and  manganese  purple, 
on  a  tin  enamel  ground  like  that  of  the  contemporary  Delft 
pottery.  From  the  i6th  century  onwards  every  country  in 
Europe  continued  to  makes  tiles  by  methods  strictly  analogous 
with  their  contemporary  pottery  (see  Cerahics).  Thus  we 
have  in  Italy  and  Spain,  throughout  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries, 
wall  tiles  in  the  style  of  the  debased  Italian  majolica;  in  Ger- 
many a  continuation  of  the  ancient  German  stove  tiles,  either 
glazed  with  green,  brown  or  black  glaze,  or  bearing  painted 
designs  in  the  crude  colours  characteristic  of  the  contemporary 
German  pottery;  in  France  there  were,  first,  the  painted 
tile  pavements  of  Masseot  Abaquesne  of  Rouen  (1542-15 57), 
and  later  the  decorative  tiles  produced  at  Rouen,  Nevers, 
Marseilles  and  elsewhere,  always  in  the  style  of  the  current 
pottery  of  the  same  centres;  and  painted  tiles  for  the  decoration 
of  fireplaces  and  for  use  as  wall  panels  formed  a  considerable 
part  of  the  output  of  the  Dutch  factories.  Wherever  imita- 
tions of  Delftware  were  made,  in  England,  Germany  or  the 
north  of  France,  the  manufacture  of  similar  tiles  naturally 
followed;  and  at  Lambeth,  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  the  chief 
centres  of  this  industry  in  England,  large  quantities  of  tiles 
were  made,  especially  during  the  i8th  century.  The  tiles 
produced  at  Lambeth  and  Bristol  factories  were  invariably 
painted  after  the  manner  of  their  Dutch  prototypes,  but  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century  Liverpool  became  famous 
for  its  printed  tiles,  in  which  designs,  mostly  in  black,  trans- 
ferred from  engraved  copper  plates,  took  the  place  of  hand- 
painting.  Fine  examples  of  all  these  18th-century  English 
tiles  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum;  the  Guildhall 
Museum;  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London;  and  in  the 
museums  at  Liverpool  and  Bristol. 

During  the  x7th  and  i8th  centuries  the  old  painted  and 
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decorated  pavement  tiles  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  replaced 
by  the  common  buff  or  red  terra-cotta  "  quarries  "  so  largely 
used  in  farmhouse  kitchens,  dairies,  &c.,  and  it  is  to  the 
painted  tiles  for  walls  and  fireplaces  that  we  have  to  look  for 
the  progress  of  the  art. 

The  modem  revival  of  tile-making  in  Europe  dates  from 
about  1830,  when  Samuei  Wright,  a:  potter  of  Shelton,  near 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  was  granted  a  patent  for  the  manufacture 
of  tiles  by  mechanical  means.  His  patent  was  extended  for 
fourteen  years,  and  in  1844  was  purchased,  in  equal  shares,  by 
Herbert  Minton — head  of  the  famous  firm  of  Mintons,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent — and  Fleming  St  John,  of  Worcester.  In  1848 
the  firm  of  Mintons  acquired  the  sole  right  of  the  patent,  and 


Fig.  7.— a  Panel  of  De  Morgaa^s. 


for  many  years  Mintons  were  the  most  famous  tile  manufacturers 
in  the  world.  In  1850  the  firm  of  Maw  &  Co.  purchased  the 
remaining  stock  of  encaustic  tiles  made  at  Worcester,  and,  on 
the  expiration  of  Wright's  patent,  commenced  to  manufacture 
at  the  old  works  at  Worcester,  removing  in  1851  to  Benthall, 
Shropshire,  and  afterwards,  about  1887,  to  their  present  works 
at  Jackfield  in  the  same  district. 

From  the  methods  thus  invented  in  England  all  the  modern 
processes  of  tile-making  have  sprung.  In  some  cases  they  re- 
semble the  old  **  plastic  ''  method  of  encaustic  tile-making  as  it 
was  practised  in  England  in  the  middle  ages,  except  that  the 
tile  is  finally  pressed  in  a  mechanical  press. 

The  tile-makers  of  this  mid-Victorian  period  owed  much  of 
their  success  to  the  birth  of  modem  Gothic  architecture,  and 


many  of  their  designs  were  produced  by  such  famous  architects 
as  Pugin,  Gilbert  Scott,  Street,  &c.,  so  that  between  1850  and 
1880  encaustic  tiles  had  a  great  vogue  for  pavement  work  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  fine  examples 
of  the  rich  encaustic  pavements  made  at  Mintons',  Maw's,  or 
Godwin's  of  Hereford,  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  restored 
cathedrals  and  churches  of  this  period. 

Side  by  side  with  the  revival  of  this  ancient  process,  there 
was  developed  an  essentially  modem  process  of  manufacturing 
by  compressing  pulverized  clay  in  metal  dies  under  a  screw  press. 
This  was  th6  outgrowth  of  a  patent  granted  to  Richard  Prosser 
in  1840,  and  worked  out  and  perfected  at  the  works  of  Minton 
at  Stoke-upon-Trent.  The  advantages  of  this  method  of  manu- 
facture consist  in  (a)  greater  rapidity  in  execution  than  can  be 
effected  by  the  plastic  method,  and  (b)  the  greater  mechanical 
accuracy  of  the  finished  tile  due  to  the  steel  dies  used  in  shaping 
the  tile  and  to  the  diminished  contraction  in  drying  and  firing. 
This  essentially  modem  method  of  tile-making  is  really  an  out- 
come of  the  methods  introduced  in  the  manufacture  of  English 
earthenware  (see  Ceramics),  and  it  has  not  only  been  extensively 
developed  in  England,  but  has  been  adopted,  practically  without 
modification,  in  all  the  leading  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States. 

The  manufacture  of  tiles  by  the  compression  of  powdered 
clay  rendered  possible  the  introduction  of  many  varieties — 
plain,  inlaid,  embossed  and  incised.  The  designs  in  these  cases, 
though  generally  based  on  old  work,  are  so  different,  especiaUy 
in  mechanical  finish,  that  they  form  a  class  of  tiles  entirely 
distinct  from  old  work.  Economically,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes,  they  afford  a  style  such  as  the  world  has  never  before 
seen,  but,  like  many  modem  productions — perfect  in  execution 
and  finish — they  lack  the  spontaneity  and  artistic  charm  of 
the  work  of  bygone  days. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  artist-potters  in  many 
coimtries  have  gone  back  to  the  ancient  methods  of  production 
for  richly  painted  tile  panels,  and,  in  this  connexion,  the  pro- 
ductions of  Deck  in  France,  William  de  Morgan  and  Pilkington's 
in  England,  mark  a  distinct  departure  from  contemporary 
modem  work. 

The  extended  use  of  tiles  for  interior  decoration  has  created 
a  large  trade  in  these  articles,  either  for  wall  or  floor  decoration. 
Among  the  most  important  firms  engaged  in  this  branch  of 
the  ceramic  industry  must  be  mentioned  Mintons,  Hollins  &  Co., 
Maw  &  Co.,  and  Pilkington's  in  England;  Villeroy  &  Boch  in 
Germany;  Utschneider  &  Co.  in  France;  Boch  Freres  in  Belgium; 
Thooft  &  Labouchere  at  Delft,  Holland;  and  the  American 
Encaustic  Tile  Co.,  in  the  United  States. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
special  sections  in  the  text  a  good  deal  of  information  about  tiles 
in  general,  and  modern  tiles  in  particular,  will  be  found  in  Furni- 
val,  Leadless  Decorative  Tiles ^  &c.;  L.  L.  Jewitt,  Ceramic  Art  of 
Great  Britain;  see  also  Forrer,  Geschichte  der  europdischen  Flieser^ 
Keramik,  (W.  B.*) 

TILLEMONT,  s£BASTIBN  LE  NAIN  DB  (1637-1698),  French 
ecclesiastical  historian,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber 1637.  His  father,  a  wealthy  member  of  the  legal  class, 
being  a  devoted  Jansenist,  the  boy  was  brought  up  in  the  little 
schools  of  Port  Royal.  Here  his  bent  towards  historical  study 
was  warmly  encouraged,  and  in  1660  he  was  made  a  tutor  in  the 
seminary  of  Buzenval,  Jansenist  bishop  of  Beauvais.  Ten 
years  later  he  came  back  to  Paris,  and  was  eventuaUy  persuaded 
(1676)  to  enter  the  priesthood,  and  become  a  chaplain  at  Port 
Royal.  In  1679  the  storm  of  persecution  drove  him  to  settle 
on  his  family  estate  of  Tillemont,  between  Montreuil  and  Vin- 
cennes.  There  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying  on  the 
loth  of  January  1698.  He  was  buried  at  Port  Royal;  in  171 1, 
on  the  desecration  of  the  cemetery,  his  remains  were  transferred 
to  the  church  of  St  Andr6  des  Arcs  in  Paris. 

From  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  at  work  on  his  two  great  books — 
the  MSmoires  pour  servir  d  Vhistoire  ecclSsiastique  des  six  premiers 
sihleSt  and  the  Histoire  des  empereurs  during  the  same  period. 
Both  works  beg^n  to  appear  during  his  lifetime — the  Histoire  in 
1690,  the  Mimoires  in  1693 — ^but  in  neither  case  was  the  publication 
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finished  till  lone  after  his  death.  To  his  modesty  Bossuet  bears 
witness,  when  he  told  him  to  stand  up  sometimes,  and  not  be 
always  on  his  knees  before  a  critic.  Gibbon  vouches  for  his  learn- 
ing, when  (in  the  47th  chapter)  he  speaks  of  *'  this  incomparable 
guide,  whose  bigotry  is  overbalanced  by  the  merits  of  erudition, 
diligence,  veracity  and  scrupulous  minuteness.*'  There  is  a  full 
account  of  his  life  in  the  4th  volume  of  Sainte-Beuve's  Port  Royal, 

TILLET,  SIR  SAMUEL  LEONARD  (1818-1896),  Canadian 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Gagetown,  New  Brunswick,  on  the  i8th 
of  May  18 1 8,  the  son  of  Samuel  Tilley,  an  American  Loyalist, 
who  had  settled  in  St  John  in  1783.  In  1850  he  was  elected 
to  the  local  legislature  as  a  Liberal  representative  of  St  John. 
He  soon  became  prominent  from  his  opposition  to  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  in  1855  persuaded  the  assembly  to  pass  a  prohibitory 
law,  which  proved  a  failure,  and  was  repealed.  From  i860  to 
March  1865  he  was  premier  of  the  province,  and  was  prominent 
in  organizing  the  conference  on  the  union  of  the  maritime 
provinces,  which  met  at  Charlottetown  in  1864,  and  which  soon 
widened  into  a  discussion  of  Canadian  federation.  Li  1865 
he  was  defeated  in  a  general  election  on  the  federation  question, 
but  returned  to  power  in  1866,  partly  through  an  intrigue  of  the 
colonial  office.  From  1868  till  November  1873  he  held  various 
portfolios  in  the  Dominion  cabinet;  from  1873  to  1878  he  was 
lieutenant-governor  of  New  Brunswick,  but  in  1878  was  again 
elected  as  member  for  St  John,  and  entered  the  Conservative 
cabinet  as  minister  of  finance.  Later  in  1878  he  introduced 
and  carried  through  parliament  the  "  national  policy "  of 
protection,  on  which  issue  the  election  of  1878  had  been  won. 
The  tariff  so  introduced  became  the  basis  of  Canadian  financial 
policy.  In  October  1885  ill  health  forced  him  to  retire  from 
the  cabinet,  and  he  was  again  appointed  lieutenant-governor 
of  New  Brunswick,  which  position  he  held  till  1893.  He  died 
on  the  25th  of  June  1896.  In  1879  he  was  created  K.C.M.G. 
His  kindly  and  honourable  private  character  was  admitted  by 
all;  his  political  merits  are  judged  differently  by  advocates  and 
opponents  of  the  policy  of  protection  which  he  introduced,  but 
of  his  financial  ability  and  grasp  of  detail  there  is  no  doubt. 

His  LifCy  by  James  Hannay  (1907),  forms  one  of  the  "  Makers  of 
Canada     series. 

TILLODONTIA,  a  group  of  mammals  of  uncertain  position, 
typified  by  TUloiherium  from  the  Middle  Eocene  of  Wyoming, 


(From  Marsh.) 

Skull  of  TUloiherium  Jodiens,  {\  nat.  size.) 
and  perhaps  including  Esihonyx  from  the  Lower  Eocene  of  the 
same  district,  and  other  genera  from  the  same  horizon  in  both 
North  America  and  Europe.  In  TUlotherium  the  skuU  is  decidedly 
rodent-like,  with  an  elongated  cranial  and  a  short  facial  portion, 
and  a  small  brain-cavity;  the  jugal  bone  occupying  the  middle 
of  the  zygomatic  arch.  The  dentition,  of  which  the  formula  is 
i.  ^,  c.  I,  p.  f,  m.  I,  also  approximates  to  the  rodent  type,  the 
canines  being  minute  and  functionless,  and  the  first  pair  of 
incisors  large  and  chisel-like.  On  these  and  other  grounds  it 
has  been  suggested  that  TUloiherium  (of  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  skeleton  is  known)  indicates  the  ancestral  form  of  the 
Rodentia.  Professor  Max  Weber  considers,  however,  that 
such  a  view  has  but  little  justification.  Relationship  with  the 
Ungulata  and  Camivora  has  also  been  suggested;  if  there  be 
any  with  the  latter,  it  must  have  been  with  the  most  primitive 
forms,  as  the  plantigrade  feet  are  furnished  with  five  toes  carry- 
ing long  pointed  claws. 


Possibly  PUUychoerops  richardsonit  from  the  Lower  Eocene  London 
Clay,  belongs  to  the  group.  (R.  L.*) 

TILIXyrSON,  JOHN  (1630-1694),  English  archbishop,  was  the 
son  of  a  Puritan  clothier  in  Sowerby,  Yorkshire,  where  he  was 
bom  in  October  1630.  He  entered  as  a  pensioner  of  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  in  1647,  graduated  in  1650  and  was  made  fellow 
of  his  college  in  165 1.  In  1656  he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of 
Edmond  Prideaux,  attorney-general  to  Cromwell.  About  1661 
he  was  ordained  without  subscription  by  T.  Sydserf,  a  Scottish 
bishop.  Tillotson  was  present  at  the  Savoy  Conference  in 
1 66 1,  and  remained  identified  with  the  Presbyterians  till  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  became  curate  of  Cheshimt,  Herts,  and  in  June  1663,  rector 
of  Kedington,  Suffolk.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  an  exact 
study  of  biblical  and  patristic  writers,  especially  Basil  and 
Chrysostom.  The  result  of  this  reading,  and  of  the  influence 
of  John  Wilkins,  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was 
seen  in  the  general  tone  of  his  preaching,  which  was  practical 
rather  than  theological.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world  as  well  as 
a  divine,  and  in  his  sermons  he  exhibited  a  tact  which  enabled 
him  at  once  to  win  the  ear  of  his  audience.  In  1664  he  became 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  same  year  he  married  Elizabeth 
French,  a  niece  (A  Oliver  Cromwell;  and  he  also  became  Tuesday 
lecturer  at  St  Lawrence^  Jewry.  Tillotson  employed  his  contro- 
versial weapons  with  some  skill  against  atheism  and  popery. 
In  1663  he  published  a  characteristic  sermon  on  "  The  Wisdom 
of  being  Religious,"  and  in  1666  replied  to  John  Sergeant's  Sure 
Footing  in  ChristianUy  by  a  pamphlet  on  the  "  Rule  of  Faith." 
The  same  year  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1670  he 
became  prebendary  and  in  1672  dean  of  Canterbury.  In  1675 
he  edited  John  Wilkins's  Principles  oj  Natural  Religion,  com- 
pleting what  was  left  unfinished  of  it,  and  in  1682  his  Sermons. 
Along  with  Burnet,  Tillotson  attended  Lord  Russell  on  the 
scaffold  in  1683.  He  afterwards  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Lady 
Russell,  and  it  was  partly  through  her  that  he  obtained  so  much 
influence  with  Princess  Anne,  who  followed  his  advice  in  regard 
to  the  settlement  of  the  crown  on  William  of  Orange.  He 
possessed  the  special  confidence  of  William  and  Mary,  and  was 
made  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  king  in  March  1689.  It  was  chiefly 
through  his  advice  that  the  king  appointed  an  ecclesiastical 
commission  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  Dissenters.  In  August 
of  this  year  he  was  appointed  by  the  chapter  of  his  cathedral 
to  exercise  the  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  during  the  suspension  of  Sancroft.  He  was  also 
about  the  same  time  named  dean  of  St  Paul's.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  elected  to  succeed  Sancroft;  but  accepted  the  promotion 
with  extreme  reluctance,  and  it  was  deferred  from  time  to  time, 
at  his  request,  till  April  1691.  In  1693  he  published  four  lec- 
tures on  the  Socinian  controversy.  His  attempts  to  reform 
certain  abuses  of  the  Church,  especially  that  of  clerical  non- 
residence,  awakened  much  ill-will,  and  of  this  the  Jacobites 
took  advantage,  pursuing  him  to  the  end  of  his  life  with  insult 
and  reproach.    He  died  on  the  22nd  of  November  1694. 

For  his  manuscript  sennons  Tillotson's  widow  received  2500 
guineas.  Ralph  Barker  edited  some  250  of  them  together  with 
the  "  Rule  of  Faith  '*  (1695-1704).  In  1752  an  edition  appeared 
in  3  vols.,  with  Life  by  Thomas  Birch,  compiled  from  Tillotson's 
original  papers  and  letters.  Various  selections  from  his  sermons 
and  works  have  been  published  separately,  e.g.  by  G.  W.  Weldon 
in  1886. 

TILLY,  JOHANN  TZERCLAES,  Count  of  (1559-1632), 
general  of  the  Catholic  League  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was 
born  in  1559  at  the  chateau  of  Tilly  in  Brabant.  He  was 
destined  for  the  priesthood  and  received  a  strict  Jesuit  educa- 
tion. But,  preferring  the  career  of  a  soldier,  he  entered  a  Spanish 
foot  regiment  about  1574  as  a  volunteer,  and  in  the  course  of 
several  campaigns  rose  to  the  command  of  a  company.  This 
being  reduced,  he  again  became  a  simple  pikeman,  and  as  such 
he  took  part  in  the  famous  siege  of  Antwerp  by  Parma,  whose 
army  aflforded  the  best  training  in  the  art  of  war  then  obtain- 
able. He  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery,  and  the  duke 
of  Lorraine  gave  him  the  governorship  of  Dun  and  Villefranche, 
which  he  held  from  1590  to  1594.    Henry  IV.  made  tempting 
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ofTers,  which  were  refused,  to  induce  him  to  enter  the  service 
of  France.  Somewhat  later  he  left  the  Spanish  service  for  that 
of  Austria  to  £ght  against  the  Turks.  In  1602  he  became 
colonel  in  the  imperial  army,  and  raised  a  regiment  of  Walloon 
infantry,  which  he  commanded  in  the  assault  on  Budapest, 
receiving  a  severe  wound.  In  1604  he  was  made  general  of 
artillery,  and  handled  his  new  force  with  conspicuous  success; 
the  campaign  of  this  year  showed  Tilly  as  a  soldier  of  great 
capacity,  and  in  1605  he  was  made  a  field-rmarshal.  His  part 
in  the  dissensions  in  Austria,  which  prduded.the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  was  marked  by  unswerving  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
emperor  and  the  Catholic  religion.  In  1610  he  left  the  service 
of  the  emperor  to  enter  that  of  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  League.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1620  that  he  became  lieutenant-general  to  Maximilian  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  field  forces. 

With  the  great  victory  of  the  Weisser  Berg  near  Prague 
(1620)  the  new  army  and  its  leader  became  celebrated  through- 
out Germany,  and  the  long  and  weary  campaigns  against  Chris- 
tian, Mansfeld  and  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  north-west 
established  their  reputation.  The  chief  battles  were  Wimpfen 
(1622),  Stadtlohn  (1623),  Wiealoch  (1622),  Hbchst  (1622),  the  last 
being  a  great  victory  for  the  Catholic  forces,  and  wimiing  for 
Tilly  the  title  of  coimt,  which  was  given  by  the  emperor  himself 
(1622).  The  miliUry  operations  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  willbe 
foimd  described  under  that  heading.  With  the  intervention  of 
the  king  of  Denmark,  the  struggle  entered  upon  a  new  phase,  and 
on  the  imperial  side  a  new  army,  that  of  Wallenstein,  appeared 
on  the  scene,  though  it  Was  the  army  of  the  League  which  won 
the  great  success  of  the  war  at  Lutter-am-JBarenberge  (1626). 
Throughout  these  arduous  campaigns  Tilly  had  other  than 
military  difficulties  with  which  to  contend.  The  military 
superiority  of  his  veterans,  trained  as  they  were  to  -his  own 
ideal  of  "  a  ragged  soldier  and  a  bright  musket,"  may  be  held  to 
explain  his  victories  over  superior  numbers,  but  the  energy  which 
he  displayed  in  the  midst  of  political  difficulties  was  not  less 
conspicuous  than  his  leadership  and  strategy.  On  two  occasions, 
at  least,  he  was  thwarted  by  orders  from  the  League;  once  the 
Protestants  were  allowed  to  escape  into  Holland,  once  the  army 
of  Wallenstein  was  left  to  its  own  resources  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy.  That  the  League  achieved  the  successes  which  it 
actually  did,  was  to  the  credit  of  Tilly  and  his  men  rather  than 
to  any  action  ol  the  allied  princes.  It  may  be  that  Tilly  cannot 
be  considered  as  great  a  soldier  as  Wallenstein;  it  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  League  army  never 
possessed  the  prestige  of  an  imperial  force:  that  Tilly  was 
repeatedly  thwarted  by  political  considerations,  and  that,  even 
so,  the  hardest  part  of  the  task  was  achieved  by  the  League 
army. 

The  defeat  of  King  Christian  was  soon  followed  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  a  great  captain  at  the  head  of 
the  finest  troops  in  Europe,  But  Tilly  was  the  best  general 
of  the  old  school;  the  League  troops  were  trained  after  the 
Spanish  model,  and  the  opening  stages  of  the  campaign  did  not 
display  any  marked  superiority  of  the  Swedes.  At  this  time 
Tilly  was  commander  of  the  imperial  forces  as  well  as  of  his 
own  army.  The  first  great  contest  was  for  the  possession  of 
Magdeburg  (1631).  After  one  of  the  fiercest  struggles  of  the 
war  the  town  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  the 
sack  which  followed  was  accompanied  with  every  sort  of  atrocity. 
For  this  the  old  general  has  be^  held  responsible,  yet  it  was 
rather  the  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  than  its  special  cruelties 
which  made  it  the  most  striking  example  of  military  barbarity 
in  modem  history.  Tilly's  personal  exertions  saved  the  cathe- 
dral and  other  religious  buildings  from  pillage  and  >fire.  Four 
months  later  Tilly  and  Gustavus,  the  representatives  of  the  old 
and  the  new  art  of  war,  met  in  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld  {q.v,). 
The  victory  of  Gustavus  was  complete,  though  the  imperial 
general,  severely  wounded  as  he  was,  managed  to  draw  off  his 
men  in  good  order.  A  few  more  months  of  campaigning 
brought  the  two  armies  to  the  Lech,  where  Gustavus  was  again 
victorious,  and  Tilly  received  a  mortal  wound.    He  died  on 


the  30th  of  April  1632,  in  Ingolstadt,  and  was  buried  in  the 


church  at  Altenotting  in  Bavaria. 

See  O.   Klopp,   TiUy  im  3<h}d 
K.  Wittich,  Magdeburg,  Custav  Ad 


sen  KHm  (Stuttgart,   1861); 
„         ^.  if  und  TtUy;  also  memoir  of 

Tilly  in  AUf,  deutsche  Biographie ;  Kevm-Marcour,  Johann  Tserclacs, 
Graf  ».  Tiuy;  Count  Villermont,  ^Ttfiy,  ou  La  Guerre  de  Irente  ans 
(Toumay,  1859). 

TILSIT»  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  East 
Prussia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Memel  or  Niemeuo 
here  crossed  by  an  iron  railway  bridge,  57  m.  S.E.  of  Memel  and 
72  N.E,  of  Konigsberg  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905),  37,148.  The  town 
has  a  number  of  handsome  modem  buildings,  including  a  town 
hall,  a  post  office,  law  courts,  and  a  large  hospital.  It  contains 
four  Protestant  churches,  among  them  the  Gennan  church, 
with  a  handsome  steeple,  and  the  curious  circular  Lithuanian 
church,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  Jewish  synagogue  and 
a  classical  school  (Gymnasium).  The  manuiactures  include 
machinery,  chemicals,  soap,  leather,  shoes,  glass  and  other 
articles,  and  therq  are  iron-foundries,  breweries,  and  steam 
flour  and  saw-mills.  Tilsit  carries  on  trade  in  timber,  grain, 
hemp,  flax,  herrings  and  coal;  but  its  trade  with  Russia,  at  one 
time  considerable,  has  fallen  off  since  the  construction  of  the 
railway  from  Kdnigsberg  to  Kovno.  The  river  is  navigable 
^bove  the  town,  and  there  is  a  steamboat  communication  with 
Konigsberg^  Memel  and  Kovno. 

Tilsit,  which  received  civic  rights  in  1^52,  grew  up  around  a 
castle  of  the  Teutonic  order,  known  as  the  "  Schalauner  Haus," 
founded  in  1288.  It  owes  most  of  its  interest  to  the  peace  signed 
here  in  JulV  1807,  the  prelimiaories  of  which  were  settled  by  the 
emperors  Alexander  and  Napoleon  on  a  raft  moored  in  the  Memel. 
This  treaty,  which  constituted  the  kinedom  of  Westphalia  and  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  registers  the  nadir  of  Prussia's  humiliation  under 
Napoleon.  The  poet  Max  von  Schenkendorf  (1784-1817)  was  born 
at  Tilsft. 

See  Aus  TilsUs  VergangenheU  (5  vols.,  Tilsit,  1888-1892);  and  R. 
Tbimm,  BeUrdge  zur  Geschichte  von  Tilsit  (Tilsit,  1893). 

TIMAEUS  (c.  345'^*  250  B.c.),^  Greek  historian,  was  bom  at 
Tauromenium  in  Sicily.  Driven  out. by  Agathodes,  he  migrated 
to  Athens,  where  he  studied  rhetoric  under  a  pupil  of  Isocrates  and 
lived  for  fifty  years.  During  the  reign  of  Hiero  II.  he  returned 
to  Sicily  (probably  to  Syracuse),  where  he  died.  While  at 
Athens  he  compkted  his  great  historictil  work.  The  Hist^ies,  in 
at  least  38  (Bury  says  33)  books,  was  divided  into  unequal  sections* 
containing  the  history  of  Italy  and  Sicily  in  early  times;  of  Siaily 
alone;  of  Sicily  and  Greece;  of  the  cities  and  kings  of  Syria  (unl^sd 
the  text  of  Suidas  is  corrupt) ;  the  Jives  of  Agathocles  and  PyrrbuS) 
king  of  Epims.  The  chronological  sketch  COXv/Mrto^uoi,  the 
victors  at  Olympia)  perhaps  formed  an  appendix  to  the  larger 
work.  Timaeus  was  bitterly  attacked  by  other  historians, 
especially  by  Polybius,  and  indeed  his  unfairness  towards  his 
predecessors,  which  gained  him  the  nickname  of  Epiiimceus 
(fault-finder),  laid  him  open  to  retaliation.  Polybius  was 
a  practical  soldier  and  statesman,  Timaeus  a  bookworm  without 
military  experience  or  personal  knowledge  of  the  places  he 
described.  The  most  serious  charge  against  Timaeus  is  that  he 
wilfully  distorted  the  truth,  when  influenced  by  persoQAl  con-* 
sidbRitions:  thusj  he  was  less  than  fair  to  Dionysius  and  Agatho- 
cles, while  loud  in  praise  of  his  favourite  Timoleon.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  even  Polybius  admits,  Timaeus  consulted  all 
available  authorities  and  records.  His  attitude  towards  the 
myths,  which  he  claims  to  have  preserved  in  their  simple  form 
(hence  probably  his  nickname  ypaoffvXKeKtpla,  "collector  of 
old  wives'  tales,"  though  some  authorities  render  this  "old  rag- 
woman,"  in  allusion  to  his  fondness  for  trivial  details) ,  is  preferable 
to  the  rationalistic  interpretation  under  which  it  had.  become 
the  fashion  to  disguise  them.  Timaeus  also  devoted  much 
attention  to  chronology,  and  introduced  the  system  of  reckon- 
ing by  Olympiads,  with  which  he  compaxed  the  years  of 
the  Attic  archons,  the  Spartan  ephors,  a^  the  priestesses  of 
Argos.  This  system,  although  not  adopted  in  everyday 
life,  was  afterwards  generally  used  by  .the  Greek  historians. 
Although  a  pupil  of  Philiscus  of  Miletus,  a  disciple  of  Isocrates, 
Timaeus  .is  a  representative  of  the  Asiatic  style  of  Hegesias  of 
1  J.  E,  Sandys,  c.  350-c-  260;  J,  B.  Bury,  340-256. 
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Mognesia  rather  than  of  the  Attic  (see  Norden,  Griech.  Kunst- 
prosa  i.  136).  Both  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and  the  pseudo- 
Longinus  characterized  him  as  a  model  of  "  frigidity  "  (}l/uxp6v), 
although  the  latter  admits  that  in  other  respects  he  is  a  competent 
writer.  Cicero,  who  was  a  diligent  reader  of  Timaeus,  expresses 
a  far  more  favourable  opinion,  specially  commending  his 
copiousness  of  matter  and  variety  of  expression.  Timaeus 
was  one  of  the  chief  authorities  used  by  Trogus  Pompeius, 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Timoleon. 

Bibliography. — Fragments  and  life  in  C.  W.  Mttller,  Frag, 
hist,  graec.  i.  iv.;  frags,  of  bks.  i.,  ii.,  ed.  J.  Geflfcken,  Timaios* 
Geographie  des  Westens  (1892);  Polybius  xii.  3-28;  Died.  Sic. 
xxi.  17;  Cicero,  De  Oral,  ii.  14;  J.  B.  Bury,  Ancient  Greek 
Historians  (1909),  167  sqq.;  F.  Susemihl,  Geschicfue  der  griech.  Litt. 
in  der  AUxandrinerzeit,  with  references  to  authorities  (1891);  W. 
Christ,  Griechische  Litteraturgeschichte  (1898);  H.  Kothe,  De 
Timaei  Tauromenitae  vUa  et  scriptis  (Breslau,  1874);  C.  Clasen, 
Histarisch'kriHsche  Untersuchungen  zu  Timaios  von  Tauromenion 
(Kiel,  1883) ;  £.  Schwartz  in  Hermes  (1899),  xxxiv.  p.  481. 

TIMANTHES,  of  Cythnus  or  Sic/on,  a  Greek  painter  of  the 
4th  century  B.C.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  works  was  a  picture 
representing  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  in  which  he  finely  de- 
picted the  emotions  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  sacrifice;  but 
despairing  of  rendering  the  grief  of  Agamemnon,  he  represented 
him  as  veiling  his  face.  A  painting  discovered  at  Pompeii,  and 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  has  been  regarded  as  a  copy  or 
echo  of  this  painting  (Helbig,  WandgenUUde  Catnpaniens^  No. 

1304). 

TIMARU,  a  seaport  of  Geraldine  county,  New  Zealand,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  South  Island,  100  m.  S.W.  of  Christchurch  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1906),  7615.  The  slight  inward  sweep  of  the  coast  forms 
the  Canterbury  Bight,  and  the  shore-line  northward  from 
Timaru  is  called  the  Ninety-mile  Beach.  The  harbour  is  formed 
by  breakwaters  enclosing  a  space  of  50  acres.  Chief  exports  are 
wool,  flour  and  frozen  meat,  and  the  industries  are  in  connexion 
with  these.  Opals  are  found  in  the  district.  The  Anglican 
church  of  St  Mary  is  built  of  Oamaru  and  bluestone,  with  a 
roof  of  kauri  wood.  Caroline  Bay,  to  the  north,  is  a  bathing 
resort.  The  volcanic  soil  is  highly  fertile.  Timaru  is  the  chief 
town  in  South  Canterbury  district,  and  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
and  district  courts.  A  branch  railway  traverses  the  inland 
agricultural  district. 

TIMBER^  the  term  given  to  wood  cut  and  shaped  for  build- 
ing purposes,  or  growing  wood  suitable  for  such  purposes; 
in  English  law  the  tenant  for  life  may  not  cut  such  trees  (see 
Waste).  The  word  appears  in  many  forms  in  various  Teu- 
tonic languages,  meaning  originally  material  to  be  used  for 
building  purposes;  in  the  case  of  Ger.  zimmefy  and  Du.  timmefy 
both  meaning  '*  room,''  the  word  has  been  transferred  to  the 
structures  made  |of  this  material.  The  root  is  seen  in  Gr. 
hkyneiVy  to  build,  and  Lat.  domuSy  house. 

The  wood  used  in  building  is  obtained  from  trees  of  the 
class  known  to  botanists  as  exogensy  or  those  trees  which  grow 
larger  by  the  addition  each  year  of  a  layer  of  new  wood  on 
their  outer  surface.  A  transverse  section  of  a  tree  of  this  class 
shows  it  to  consist  of  three  distinct  parts:  the  pith  or  medulla, 
the  wood,  made  up  of  annual  rings  or  layers,  and  the  bark. 
The  pith  is  in  the  centre  of  the  tree  and  around  it  the  wood  is 
disposed  in  approximately  concentric  rings;  that  part  near 
the  pith  is  hard  and  close  in  grain,  and  from  its  position  is 
termed  heart-wood.  The  sap-wood  is  made  up  of  the  outer 
layers  or  rings,  and  these  are  softer  than  the  heart  and  generally 
of  more  open  grain.  Each  annual  ring  is  made  up  of  two 
parts — an  inner  soft  portion  light  in  colour,  and  a  hard, 
dark-coloured  outer  portion.  The  inner  portion  is  formed  early 
in  the  season  and  is  termed  "spring  wood,"  the  darker  part 
being  called  "  autumn  wood."  The  medullary  rays  extend 
radially  from  the  centre  of  the  tree  to  the  bark  at  right  angles 
to  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  serve  during  life  to  bind  the  whole 
together  as  well  as  to  convey  nourishment  from  one  part  of 
the  tree  to  another. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  trees 
for  felling.    If  the  tree  is  too  young  the  proportion  of  sap-wood 


is  large,  and  the  heart-wood  is  not  so  hard  as  that  of  a  tree 
of  mature  age.  The  wood  of  an  old  tree,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  lost  a  great  part  of  its  toughness,  and  is  of  bad 
colour,  brittle  and  often  predisposed  to  decay.  In  TimSer. 
trees  that  have  arrived  at  a  mature  age  the  heart-wood 
is  in  its  largest  proportion  and  the  sap-wood  is  firm  and  elastic; 
and  the  timber  from  such  trees  is  of  the  strongest,  toughest  and 
most  durable  character.  The  age  at  which  the  northern  pine 
and  Norway  fir  arrive  at  maturity  is  between  seventy  and  one 
hundred  years.  The  larch,  elm  and  ash  should  be  felled  when 
the  trees  are  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  one  himdred  years. 
The  oak  should  be  about  one  himdred  years  old  when  it  is  cut. 
The  best  time  of  the  year  for  felling  timber  is  in  midsummer  or 
midwinter,  when  the  sap  of  the  tree  is  at  rest;  it  is  not  desirable 
to  cut  timber  in  the  spring  or  autumn.  By  some  authorities 
it  is  considered  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  bark  in  the  early 
spring  and  fell  the  tree  in  the  ensuing  winter. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  felling,  logs  should  be  converted 
by  sawing  into  scantling  sizes,  for  if  the  log  is  left  to  dry  or 
season,  it  is  liable  on  shrinking  to  split.    The  usual 
method  is  to  saw  a  log  into  planks  or  boards  by  ^^j^l^' 
cutting   it   into   slices   longitudinally  as  shown  in 
fig.  i;    this    is    called    bastard    sawing,    and     is     the     most 


ha^andi  ftounng      quarter  «iwingc 

Fig.  I.  Fig.  2. 

economical  method,  but,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  diagram,  the 
quality  of  the  boards  will  vary  very  much,  some  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  sap-wood  cut  at  a  tangent  to  the  annular 
rings  such  as  a,  6,  c,  whilst  the  centre  boards  contain  the  heart- 
wood  cut  in  the  best  way  at  right  angles  across  the  annual 
rings  as  i,  «,  /.  For  oak  and  other  hard  woods  another  method 
of  conversion  is  often  adopted,  called  quarter  sawing.  The 
log  is  first  cut  into  quarters  and  then  sawn  diagonally  (fig.  2). 
In  oak  this  develops  the  beautiful  silver  grain  by  cutting 
longitudinally  through  the  medullary  rays.  Timber  is  now 
generally  sawn  into  marketable  sizes  in  the  coimtry  of  its 
growth,  and  shipped  as  scantUng  timber. 

Definitions  and  sites  are  give^  below  of  the  most  usual  forms  o£ 
sawn  timber : — 

A  log  is  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  the  bark  removed  and  branches 
lopped. 

A  balk  is  a  log  hewn  or  sawn  to  a  square  section,  and  varying  in 
size  from  11  to  18  in.  s<}uare. 

Planks  are  parallel-sided  pieces  of  timber  from  2  to  6  in.  thick, 
II  or  more  ins.  wide,  and  from  8  to  21  ft.  long. 

Deals  are  similar  pieces  9  in.  wide,  and  2  to  4  in.  thick. 

Battens  are  similar  to  deals,  but  not  more  than  7  in.  wide.  Pieces 
of  planks,  deals  and  battens  under  8  ft.  long  are  called  ends.  Manv 
of  the  soft  woods,  such  as  pine  and  fir,  are  sold  by  the  standard. 
The  standard  of  measurement  most  in  use  is  the  St  Petersburg 
standard,  which  contains  165  cubic  ft.  or  720  lineal  ft.  of  11  in. 
by  3  in. 

A  load  of  sawn  or  hewn  timber  contains  50  cub.  ft.,  and  a  load 
of  unhewn  timber  40  cubic  ft. 

A  square  is  a  superficial  measurement,  used  chiefly  for  boarding, 
and  contains  100  sq.  ft. 
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Norwegian  timber  is  stencilled  with  the  shipper's  initials  in  blue 
letters  painted  on  the  ends.  Swedish  timber  is  stencilled  with  red 
letters  or  devices,  the  inferior  qualities  in  blue.  Prussian  timber 
is  scribed  on  the  sides  near  the  middle.  By  scribing  is  meant  that 
the  distinguishing  letters  are  roughly  cut  in  with  a  gouge.  Russian 
timber  is  dry-stamped  or  hammer-branded  on  the  ends.  American 
(Canadian)  timber  is  stencilled  in  black  and  white.  United  States 
timber  is  marked  with  red  chalk  on  the  sides. 

To  fit  timber  for  use  in  building  construction  the  super- 
fluous sap  and  moisture  contained  in  the  green  wood  must 
be  evaporated,  either  by  natural  or  artificial  means.  During 
this  process  the  wood  shrinks  considerably,  and  unless  much 
care  and  attention  are  given  to  the  drying  wood  it  will  warp 
and  shake  sufficiently  to  unfit  it  for  practical  uses.  After 
the  log  is  converted  into  scantlings,  or  "  lumber,"  as  it  is  termed 
in  America,  it  is  stacked  in  the  timber  yard  under  covered 
sheds  with  open  sides  to  enable  it  to  "  season."  The  wood 
lif  *^  carefidly  piled  in  tiers  or  courses,  with  strips 
*  of  wood  about  an  inch  thick  between  each  layer^ 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  free  circidation  of  air  all  round  each  piece. 
This  is  the  natural  and  best  method  of  seasoning,  and  timber 
treated  in  this  way  is  more  durable  than  that  seasoned  by 
artificial  methods;  the  time  taken,  however,  is  much  longer. 
For  joiners'  work  the  drjdng  of  the  wood  is  often  hastened  by 
stacking  the  timber  in  well-ventilated  rooms  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  80"  to  150**  F.  The  time  taken  in  seasoning  wood 
by  this  desiccating  process  is  not  more  than  one-tenth  of 
that  occupied  in  the  natural  or  open-air  method.  Where  it 
is  convenient,  timber  is  sometimes  treated  with  a  water 
seasoning  process  which  enables  it  to  be  more  easily  dried.  The 
wood  is  placed  in  a  nmning  stream  and  so  tied  or  chained  down 
as  to  be  entirely  submerged.  The  water  enters  the  pores 
of  the  wood  (which  should  be  placed  with  the  butt  end  pointing 
up  stream)  and  dissolves  and  forces  out  the  sap.  After  about 
two  weeks  in  this  position  it  is  taken  out  and  stacked  in  open 
sheds  to  be  dried  in  the  natural  way,  or  treated  by  warm  air 
in  special  chambers.  Steaming  and  boiling  are  sometimes 
resorted  to  as  artificial  means  of  seasoning,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent,  as  the  timber  deteriorates  under  such  treatment, 
and  the  cost  of  the  process  is  in  many  cases  prohibitive.  When 
wood  is  required  to  be  bent,  however,  this  is  often  the  method 
that  is  adopted  to  soften  the  material,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be 
bent  easily.  The  time  allowed  in  the  English  government 
dockyards  for  the  natural  process  of  seasoning  for  hard  woods 
such  as  oak  is,  for  pieces  24  in.  sq.  and  upwards,  26 
months;  from  16  in.  to  20  in.  sq.,  18  months;  from 
8  in.,  to  12  in.  sq.,  10  months;  from  4  in.  to  8  in.  sq., 
6  months.  Soft  woods  are  allowed  half  these  periods.  When 
the  wood  is  required  in  a  "  dry  "  state  for  joiners'  work,  twice 
the  length  of  time  is  given.  Planks  are  allowed  from  a  half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  above  time,  according  to  their  thickness. 

Deals  with  coarse  annual  rings  (i.e.  coarse  grain)  should  be  re- 
jected for  good  work,  as  also  should  those  with  waney  or  naturally 
DeMdsin  ^^elled  edges.  The  wide  annual  rings  show  that  the 
2^^^  tree  was  grown  too  quickly,  probably  in  marshy  ground. 
•  Timber  with  waney  edges  has  a  large  proportion  of 
sap-wood,  and  is  cut  either  from  a  small  tree  or  from  the  outer  por- 
tion of  a  large  one,  the  waney  edge  being  obviously  due  to  irregu- 
larities in  the  surface  of  the  tree.  '  Cup  shake  "  is  a  natural  splitting 
in  the  interior  of  the  tree  between  two  of  the  annular  rings.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  caused  in  severe  weather  by  the  freezing  of  the 
ascending  sap.  "  Heart  shake  "  is  often  found  in  old  trees  and 
extends  from  the  pith  or  heart  of  the  tree  towards  the  circum- 
ference. When  there  are  fissures  radiating  in  several  directions 
it  is  called  "  star  shake.*'  "  Upsets  "  are  the  result  of  some  crush- 
ing force  or  violent  shock  to  the  balk  or  log.  "  Foxey  "  timber 
is  tinged  with  dull  red  or  yellow  stains,  indicating  incipient  decay. 
**  Doatiness,'*  similarly,  is  a  speckled  or  spott^  stain  denoting 
decay  in  certain  varieties  of  timber,  such  as  beech  and  some  kinds 
of  oak. 

The  primary  causes  of  decay  in  timber  are  the  presence  of  sap, 
exposure  to  conditions  alternately  wet  and  dry,  and  want  of 
Decay  la  ^^^^^^^  ventilation,  especially  if  accompanied  by  a 
Timber,  ^^^^  and  moist  atmosphere.  Timber  is  most 
durable  when  it  is  kept  quite  dry  and  well  ventilated, 
but  some  varieties  last  an  indefinite  period  when  kept  continually 
under  water.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wood  oecomes  alter- 
nately wet  and  dry,  "  wet  rot  "  results.    The  wood  affected  shrivels 


up  and  becomes  reduced  after  a  time  to  a  fine  brown  powder.  It 
is  only  by  actual  contact  that  wet  rot  affects  the  surrounding 
good  wood,  and  if  the  decayed  timber  is  cut  out  the  remainder  of 
the  wood  will  be  found  to  be  unaffected. 

"  Dry  rot,*'  which  usually  attacks  the  sap-wood,  Generally 
starts  in  a  warm  damp  unventilated  ()lace,  and  is  caused  by  the 
growth  of  fungi,  some  of  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  some 
microscopic.  The  spores  from  the  fungi  on  the  decayed  wood 
float  in  the  air  and  alight  on  any  adjacent  timber,  infecting  this 
also  if  the  conditions  be  favourable.  In  this  way  the  disease  is 
spread  rapidly,  continually  eating  into  the  timber,  which  is  first 
rendered  brittle,  and  then  reduced  to  powder.  A  strong  growth 
of  the  fungus  gives  the  appearance  of  mildew  on  the  wood,  and 
produces  an  unpleasant  musty  smell.  The  spores  of  the  fungus  will 
find  a  way  through  brickwork,  concrete  and  similar  material,  in 
order  to  reach  W€>odwork  that  may  be  on  the  other  side.  Damp- 
ness and  ^  close  atmosphere  are  essential  to  the  growth  of  dry  rot, 
and  it  is  under  these  conditions  that  it  spreads  most  quickly,  the 
fungus  soon  dying  when  exposed  to  the  fresh  air. 

There  will  be  little  danger  of  the  decay  of  timber  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  ordinary  buildings  if  care  has  been  taken,  in  the  tot 
place,  to  have  it  well  seasoned,  and,  in  the  second,  to  -^ 
ensure  its  being  well  ventilated  when  fixed  in  position.  ^^'Y*' 
There  are,  however,  several  preservative  processes  to  ^Jf^ 
which  timber  may  be  subjected  when  it  is  to  be  fixed  '""^''' 
in  positions  which  favour  its  decay  (see  also  Dry  Rot).  In  creosot- 
ing,  which  was  invented  by  J.  Bethell  and  patented  by  him  in 
1838,  the  timber  is  impregnated  with  oil  of  tar.  This  may  be  done 
by  soaking  the  wood  in  the  hot  oil  for  several  hours,  but  the  better 
way  is  to  place  the  seasoned  timber  in  an  iron  chamber  in  which 
a  partial  vacuum  is  created  by  exhausting  the  air.  The  creosote 
is  then  forced  in  at  a  pressure  of  from  100  tt>  to  160  lb  to  the 
sq.  in.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  timber.  In  warm  weather 
the  pressure  need  not  be  so  creat  as  in  winter.  The  whole  process 
only  occupies  from  two  to  three  hours.  Soft  woods  take  up  from 
10  to  12  lb  to  the  cub.  ft.;  hard  woods  are  not  usually  treated 
by  this  process.  Kyan's  process,  patented  in  18^2,  consists  in 
impregnating  the  timber  with  corrosive  sublimate  which,  acting  on 
the  aloumen  in  the  wood,  converts  it  into  ^n  indecomposable  sub- 
stance. Boucherie,  a  Frenchman,  originated  a  system  in  which 
the  sap  is  expelled  from  the  timber  under  pressure,  and  a  strong 
solution  of  cot>per  sulphate  is  then  injected  at  the  end  of  the  wood. 
In  Blythe's  process  the  timber  is  dried,  and  crude  carbolic  acid 
injected.  In  Burnett's  process  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride  is  forced 
into  the  pores  of  the  wood.  A  new  process  of  preserving  timber 
by  means  of  steam  heat  has  been  tri^  and  seems  to  be  dOFectual. 
The  wood  is  placed  in  closed  chambers  and  steam  admitted  at  high 
pressure  (200  tt)  to  the  sq.  in.).  The  heat  and  pressure  together 
exert  a  chemical  action  upon  the  sap,  which  becomes  insoluble 
and  itself  preserves  the  wood  from  decay. 

Posts  that  are  to  be  fixed  in  the  ground  should  have  their  buried 
ends  either  charred  or  else  well  tarred.  External  woodwork  may 
be  protected  by  painting  or  oiling. 

The  timber  used  in  building  is  obtained  from  trees  which  may 
be  classed  under  two  heads:  (i)  Coniferous  or  needle-leaved 
trees;  (2)  the  non-coniferous  or  broad-leaved  trees.     ymgig4u» 

Conifenms  Trees, — ^This  class  includes  most  of 
the  soft  woods  which  furnish  timber  for  the  framing  and 
constructional  portions  of  nearly  all  building  work.  They  are 
also  used  for  the  finishing  joinery  of  the  ordinary  class  of 
building.  The  numerous  varieties  of  pine  which  are  used 
more  extensively  than  any  other  kind  of  wood  are  included  in 
this  class. 

The  northern  pine  (Pinus  sylvestris)  has  a  number  of  other 
names  and  may  be  referred  to  under  any  of  the  following :  Scotch 
fir,  red  deal,  red  fir,  yellow  deal,  yellow  fir,  Baltic  pine,  Baltic  fir. 
It  grows  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Ciermany  and  Great  Britain, 
and  often  gets  a  name  from  the  port  of  shipment,  such  as  Memel 
fir,  Danzig  fir,  Riga  fir,  and  so  on.  The  colour  of  the  wood  of  the 
different  growths  of  northern  pine  varies  considerably,  the  general 
characteristics  being  a  light  reddish  yellow  colour.  The  annual 
rings  are  well  defined,  each  ring  consisting  of  a  hard  and  a  soft 
portion,  respectively  dark  and  light  in  colour.  No  medullary  rays 
are  visible;  the  wood  is  straight  in  the  grain,  durable,  strong  and 
elastic,  easy  to  work,  and  is  used  by  the  carpenter  for  internal 
and  external  constructional  work,  and  by  the  joiner  for  his  fittings. 
Tar,  pitch  and  turpentine  are  obtained  from  the  wood  of  this 
tree,  which  weighs  from  30  to  38  lb  per  cub.  ft. 

The  white  fir,  or  Norway  spruce  {Abies  exulsa),  is  exported  from 
Russia,- Sweden  and  Norway,  where  it  grows  in  enormous  quantity. 
It  is  the  tallest  and  straightest  of  European  firs,  growing  with  a 
slender  trunk  to  a  height  of  from  80  to  100  ft.  Like  the  northern 
pine,  it  is  called  by  several  names,  such  as  "  spruce,"  "  white 
deal,"  "  white  wood,"  *'  Norway  fir."  The  colour  of  the  cut  wood 
is  a  very  light  yellowish  or  brownish  white,  the  hard  parts  of  the 
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annual  rings  being  of  a  darker  shade.  A  characteristic  feature  is 
the  large  number  of  very  bard  black  knots  which  the  wood  contains. 
It  is  easy  to  work,  but  rather  inferior  in  all  respects  to  the  northern 
pine.    Its  weight  per  cubic  foot  averages  about  33  lb. 

The  red  puie  (Pinus  resinosa  or  P.  rubra)  is  also  known  as 
"  Canadian  pine  "  and  "  American  deal."  It  ^ws  in  the  northern 
parts  of  North  America,  where  the  tree  attains  a  height  of  60  or 
70  ft.  with  a  diameter  of  from  12  to  30  in.  It  weighs  about  36  lb 
to  the  cubic  foot.  In  Canada  it  is  called  **  Norway  pine  "  and 
"  red  pine  "  from  the  colour  of  the  bark.  The  wood  is  white, 
tinged  with  yellow  or  red,  of  fine  grain,  and  works  to  a  smooth 
lustrous  surface  remarkably  free  from  knots. 

The  white  pine  (Pinus  strobus)  is  exported  from  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  from  Canada.  Other 
names  for  this  timber  are  "  yellow  pine  "  and  *'  Weymouth  pine," 
the  last  name  oris[inating  in  the  fact  that  the  earl  of  Weymouth 
first  introduced  it  into  £nfi:land.  The  tree  attains  a  height  of  from 
150  to  200  ft.  with  a  thickness  of  trunk  at  5  ft.  from  the  bottom 
of  from  5  to  10  ft.  The  wood  when  cut  is  white  or  yellowish  white, 
straight  in  grain  and  easily  worked,  but  is  not  so  tough,  elastic  or 
durable  as  the  northern  pine,  and  therefore  is  not  so  suitable  for 
constructional  work.  For  joiners'  work,  however,  it  is  well  adapted, 
and  ^lue  adheres  strongly  to  it,  though  nails  do  not  hold  well. 
It  weighs  about  30  lb  per  cub.  ft. 

The  Kauri  pine  (Dammara  australis)  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  from  80  to  iao  ft.,  with  a  straight  stem 
4  to  8  ft.  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  a  lignt  yellowish  brown  m  colour, 
nne  in  grain  and  of  even  texture,  the  annular  rings  being  marked 
by  a  darker  line.  It  is  strong,  elastic  and  resinous.  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  about  35  to  40  lb. 

The  pitch  pine  (Pinus  rigida)  is  a  native  of  Canada  and  is  common 
throughout  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  large  quantity  of  resin  it  contains,  the  weight  of  the  wood, 
which  IS  about  48  lb  per  cub.  ft.,  and  the  strong  red  markings 
of  the  grain,  usually  straight  but  sometimes  exhibiting  a  beaudful 
figure.  Its  weight  and  strength,  and  the  ktrge  size  of  the  balks, 
make  it  very  valuable  for  heavy  constructional  works  and  piling, 
and  its  fine  figure  makes  it  equally  valuable  for  joinery. 

Of  the  larch  the  best  known  variety  is  the  £uroi>ean  larch  (Larix 
europaea),  which  grows  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  Russia  and  Germany. 
The  larch  frequently  attains  a  height  of  100  ft.  but  the  average 
height  is  about  50  ft.  and  diameter  j  ft.  The  wood  is  extremely 
durable  and  lasts  weQ  where  exposed  altematelv  to  wet  and  dry ; 
indeed,  the  larch  is  useful  for  every  purpose  of  building,  internal 
and  external.  It  is  the  hardest  and  toughest  of  the  cone-bearing 
trees  and  weighs  30  to  40  lb  per  cub.  ft.;  it  has  a  straight  grain 
free  from  many  knots;  in  colour  it  is  of  a  rather  deep  yellow  or 
brownish  tint,  with  the  hard  portions  of  the  annular  rings  marked  in 
a  darker  red.  The  American  black  larch  (Larix  pendila)  and  the 
American  red  larch  (Larix  microcarpa)  are  native  to  North  America. 
The  latter  tree  is  of  comparatively  little  service.  The  black  larch 
yields  timber  of  good  quality,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  European 
tree. 

The  cedar  used  in  building  work  is  really  a  species  of  juniper. 
The  Virainian  red  cedar  (Juntperus  virginiana)  grows  in  :he  United 
States,  Canada  and  the  West  Indies.  The  tree  produces  excellent 
timber,  and  is  much  used  for  furniture,  its  strong  acrid  taste  driving 
away  insects.  It  weighs  about  40  lb  per  cub.  ft.  The  Bermuda 
cedar  (Juntperus  bermudiana)  is  used  for  internal  joinery  and  is 
extremely  durable. 

Hard  Woods, — The  timbers  in  the  second  class  are  obtained 
from  non-coniferous  trees,  containing  no  turpentine  or  resin, 
and  are  given  the  general  name  of  hard  woods.  Their  initial 
expense  and  the  high  cost  of  working  preclude  their  general 
use,  and  they  are  consequently  reserved  to  a  great  extent  for 
specially  heavy  constructional  work  and  ornamental  finishing 
joinery. 

The  oak  (Quercus),  of  which  some  sixty  distinct  species  are  known, 
grows  freely  in  Europe  and  America.  Several  kinds  yield  valuable 
timber:  in  England  the  two  best-known  varieties  are  Quercus  pedun- 
culdia  and  Quercus  sessiliflora.  There  is  little  difference  between  the 
quality  of  the  two  woods,  the  variation  being  in  the  foliage  and 
fruit-  The  wood  is  very  hard,  tough,  with  fine  regular  gram  and 
close  texture,  the  annular  rings  bemg  distinct  and  the  medullary 
rays  well  marked.  When  it  is  cut  along  these  rays  beautiful 
markings  are  revealed,  called  silver  grain.  The  colour  is  a  light 
brown,  and  its  weight  is  about  50  to  56  lb  per  cub.. ft.  Oak  is 
very  durable  either  in  a  dry  or  a  wet  situation,  or  in  a  position 
where  it  will  be  alternately  dry  and  wet.  It  is  very  suitable  for 
constructional  and  engineering  works,  and  it  supplies  one  of  the 
finest  woods  for  ornamental  joinery  work.  The  Durmast  oak 
grows  in  France  and  the  south  of  England;  it  is  not  so  strong  or 
durable  as  the  English  oak.  Baltic  oak  is  grown  in  Norway,  Russia 
and  Germany,  and  is  exported  from  the  Baltic  ports.  Though 
inferior  to  the  English  oak,  it  is  very  straight  in  the  grain  and 
free  from  knots.    Austrian  oak  is  light  in  colour*  and  is  much  used 


for  joinery  work.  White  oak  comes  principally  from  Canada,  under 
the  name  of  American  oak.  It  is  straight  in  grain  but  subject  to 
warping,  and  is  not  so  durable  as  British  oak. 

The  common  walnut  (Juglans  regia)  grows  in  Great  Britain. 
On  account  of  its  scarcity  it  is  little  uaeA  for  building  purposes, 
except  for  ornamental  joinery,  being  more  used  by  the  cabinet  and 
furniture  maker.  A  cubic  loot  weighs  about  45  tb.  The  white 
walnut  (Juglans  alba)  or  hickory  is  common  in  North  America,  and 
is  very  tough,  hard  and  elastic.  The  black  walnut  (Juglans  nigra) 
is  also  native  to  America.  It  has  a  fine  grain  with  beautiful  figure, 
and  takes  a  finb  polish.    It  weighs  56  lb  per  cub.  ft. 

Of  the  elm  iUlmus)  there  are  five  common  varieties,  the  two 
most  cultivated  being  the  rough-leaved  elm  (Ulmus  campestris), 
which  is  grown  in  large  quantities  in  England  and  North  America, 
and  the  smooth-leaved  wych  elm  (Ulmus  glabra).  The  colour  of 
the  wood  is  brown;  it  is  hard,  heavy,  strong  and  very  tough,  and 
when  kept  either  always  wet  or  always  dry  is  durable.  Elm  is 
very  liable  to  warp  and  shake,  is  porous  and  usually  cross-grained. 
The  piles  of  old  London  Bridge  were  of  elm,  and  after  six  centuries 
of  immersion  were  but  little  decayed.  The  wood  is  not  much 
used  in  building  operations.    It  weighs  about  40  lb  per  cub.  ft. 

The  common  ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior)  is  a  native  of  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia,  and  is  grown  extensively  in  Great  Britain.  Its 
colour  is  light  brown,  sometimes  with  a  greenish  tint,  with  the 
annular  rings  of  darker  colour.  The  wood  is  very  tough  and  strong, 
and  superior  to  most  wood  in  elasticity;  and  it  weighs  40  to  55  u> 
per  cub.  ft. 

Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica)  grows  in  the  temperate  districts  of  Europe. 
The  wood  is  heavy,  strong  and  hard ;  white  to  light  reddish-brown 
in  colour;  and  durable  if  kept  either  dry  or  wet;  is  porous  and  works 
easily;  it  weighs  about  40  to  48  lb  per  cub.  ft.  The  red  beech 
(Fagus  ferrugina)  is  common  in  North  America. 

Sycamore  (Acer  pseudo^plaianus),  sometimes  mistakenly  called 
the  plane  tree,  is  common  in  Germany  and  Britain  and  in  the  eastern 
states  of  North  America.  It  is  a  Urge  tree  of  rapid  erowth.  The 
wood  is  light  brown  or  yellowish  white,  with  annular  rings  not 
very  distinct,  often  cross-grained  and  of  uniformly  coarse  texture. 
It  warps  and  cracks  rather  badly,  and  weighs  from  35  to  42  lb 
per  cub.  ft. 

Teak  (Tectona  grandis)  is  a  native  of  southern  India  and  Burma. 
It  grows  rapidly  to  a  great  height,  often  exceeding  150  ft.,  with 
a  straight  trunk  and  spreading  branches.  Teak  wood  is  straight 
in  the  grain  and  exceptionally  strong  and  durable,  its  oily  nature 
enabling  it  to  resist  the  attacks  of  insects  and  to  preservejron  nails 
and  fastenings.    It  weighs  from  45  to  56  lb  per  cub.  ft. 

Mahogany  (Swielenia  mahogani)  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  America,  the  best-known  varieties  being  Cuban  or 
Spanish  and  Honduras.^  The  Spanish  wood  has  a  darker  colour 
and  richer  figure  than  the  Honduras,  and  is  therefore  preferred  for 
ornamental  joinery  work.  The  colour  of  mahogany  is  reddish 
brown,  and  in  the  Cuban  wood  the  pores  are  often  filled  with  a  white 
chalky  substance  which  id  usually  absent  in  the  Honduras  variety; 
the  latter,  however,  may  be  obtained  in  larger  sizes,  and  is  stra^hter 
in  the  grain  and  easier  to  work.  Spanish  mahogany  weighs  about 
56  lb  to  the  cubic  ft.,  and  the  Honduras  variety  about  36  lb. 

Greenheart  (Nectandra  rodiaei)  is  a  very  heavy,  hard  and  durable 
wood  from  the  East  Indies.  It  ranges  in  colour  from  pale  yellow 
to  a  deep  brown,  and  the  grain  is  very  compact  and  of  close  texture. 
The  wood  contains  an  oil  which  enables  it  to  resist  the  attack  of 
sea  worms,  and  this  quality  makes  it  suitable  for  use  in  marine 
construction.    The  average  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  is  about  61  ft). 

Basswood  (Tilia  amencana)  is  common  in  Canada  and  in  the 
northern  United  States.  It  is  soft  and  easy  to  work,  and  of  even 
texture  and  straight  grain.  It  may  be  obtained  in  wide  boards, 
and  thus  is  fitted  for  use  in  large,  panels.  It  weighs  about  30  lb 
per  cub.  ft. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  maple  growing  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  but  the  one  in  most  common  use  is  the  sugar  maple, 
also  called  rock  maple,  which  grows  freely  in  the  districts  around 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  wobd  is  fine-grained,  frequently  with  a 
beautiful  wavy  figure,  yellowish  white  to  light  brown  in  colour; 
it  is  very  hard,  tough  and  durable.  Birds'-eye  maple  has  a  peculiar 
curly  grain,  and  is  much  in  request  for  ornamental  joinery. 

The  nnmerous  tests  of  the  strength  of  timber  which  have 
been  made  by  various  authorities  from  time  to  time  vary  so 
much,  both  as  regards  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  carried  out  and  the  restdts  obtained,  that  fimt^  *^ 
great  discretion  is  required  in  using  them  for  any 
practical  purpose.     An  important  series  of  tests  was  made  in 
1883  and  1887  at  Munich  by  Professor  Johann  Bauschinger. 
He  reduced  all  the  specimens  submitted  for  test  to  a  stan- 
dard of  moisture,  the  percentage  selected  being  15%.     This 
was  necessary  on  account  of  the  great  difference  in  strength 
found  to  exist  between  specimens  cut  from  the  same  piece  of 
timber  but  differing  in  the  amount  of  moisture  they  contained. 
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In  America,  Professor  J.  B.  Johnson  made  a  large  number 
of  tests  for  the  Forest  Department  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States  between  1891  and  1895.  More  than  300 
trees  were  cut  down  and  experimented  with,  the  species  under 
test  embracing  ten  different  kinds  of  pine  and  five  different 
varieties  of  hard-wood  trees.  Records  were  made  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  where  the  trees  were  grown; 
their  conditions  of  growth,  their  age  and  size,  and  the  season 
of  felling.  As  in  the  tests  made  by  Bauachinger,  the  per- 
centage of  moisture  contained  in  the  wood  was  very  carefully 
observed,  and  it  was  found  that  this  amount  of  moisture  has 
a  very  great  influence  upon  the  resisting  power  of  the  wood,  the 
strength  increasing  with  the  dryness  of  the  material  up  to 
3  or  4%  of  moisture,  at  which  point  the  greatest  strength  of  the 
wood  is  reached.  Wood  in  such  a  dry  condition,  however,  is  never 
foimd  in  actual  practice,  timber  in  an  ordinary  well-warmed 
and  well-ventilated  situation  probably  containing  at  least  10%. 

One  general  conclusion  arrived  at  both  by  Bauschinger  and 
Johnson  was  that  the  strength  is  much  affected  by  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  timber.  In  all  cases  the  strength  increases  pro- 
portionately with  the  density  of  the  wood.  A  most  complete 
series  of  tests  upon  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  hard 
woods  of  Western  Australia  was  completed  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Western  Australia  by  G.  A.  Julius  in  1907.  This 
work  was  carried  out  in  a  most  thorough  manner,  and  as 
many  as  16,000  tests  were  made,  the  conditions  of  test 
being  based  upon  those  laid  down  by  Johnson.  The  residts 
serve  to  show  the  great  value  of  Australian  timbers,  and  the 
comparisons  made  with  the  t3rpical  timbers  of  many  other 
countries  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Australian  woods  are 
equal  to  any  in  the  world  for  hardness,  strength  and  durability. 

For  use  under  special  conditions  a  wood  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular requirements  must  be  selected.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  best  timbers  for  different  situations:  for  general  con- 
struction, spruce  and  pine  of  the  different  varieties;  for  heavy 
constructions,  pitch  pine,  oak  (preferably  of  English  growth), 
teak,  jarcah;  for  constmctions  immersed  in  water,  Baltic  pine, 
elm,  oak,  teak,  jarrah;  for  very  dry  situations,  spruce,  pines, 
mahogany,  teak,  birch,  sycamore. 

There  are  no  regulations  in  England  limiting  the  working  stresses 
that  may  safely  be  placed  upon  timber,  although  in  some  districts 
the  least  sizes  that  may  be  used  for  timbers  in  roofs  and  floors  are 
specified.  In  some  European  and  other  countries,  however,  the 
safe  working  stresses  of  timber  used  for  constructional  purposes 
are  defined.  The  building  by-laws  of  the  municipality  of  Johannes- 
burg, in  South  Africa,  contain  the  following  table : — 

Safe  Working  Stresses  for  Timber.    In  tons  per  square  inch. 


Material. 

Tensional. 

Compressive. 

Bending. 

Extreme  Fibre 

Stress. 

Timber     .... 
Fir  and  Pine . 
Hardwood 

1  ■ 

T 

I 

Note. — ^The  compression  stresses  are  for  short  struts  and  columns 
where  the  length  does  not  exceed  for  timber  15  times  the  least 
transverse  dimension,  and  where  the  ends  are  toed.  Where  the 
ratio  of  the  length  to  the  least  transverse  dimension  is  higher,  the 
load  per  square  Inch  shall  be  proportionately  reduced.  No  j)ost  of 
timber  shall  exceed  in  length  30  times  its  least  transverse  dimension. 

Refbrences. — T.  Tredgold,  Principles  of  Carpentry,  §  xii.; 
R.  E.  Grandy,  Timber  Importer's  Guide;  G.  A.  Julius,  Report  of 
a  Series  of  Tests  upon  the  Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Hardwoods 
of  Western  Australia  (1906-1907);  J.  B.  Johnson,  Report  of  Tests 
upon  Timber  made  for  the  Forest  Department  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  United  States  (1891-1895);  T.  Bauschinger,  "  Report 
of  Tests  made  ujpon  Timber  at  Munich,^'  Mittheilungen  aus  dem 
Mechanisch'Technischen  Laboratorium  der  K.  Technischen  Hochschule 
in  Miinchen;  F.  E.  Kidder,  Building  Construction  and  Superinten- 
denccr  vol.  ii. ;  Rivington,  Notes  on  Building  Construction,  vol.  iii. ; 
T.  Laslett,  Timber  and  Timber  Trees;  H.  Stone,  The  Timbers  of 
Commerce  and  their  Identification;  H.  M.  Ward,  Timber  and  some 
of  its  Diseases;  R.  Hartig,  Timbers  and  How  to  know  them;  T.  Brown, 
the  ForesUr;  G.  S.  Boufger,  Wood.  (J-  Bt.) 

TIMBER-LINE,  in  physical  geography,  the  line  of  elevation 
above    sea-level    above    which    trees  do  not  grow.     In  any 


hilly  locaHty,  which  is  not  of  too  high  latitude  to  allow  of  trees 
growing  near  the  sea-level,  this  line  is  generally  clearly  marked. 
It  varies  not  only  with  general  but  also  with  local  conditions  of 
climate,  just  as  does  the  snow-line. 

TIMBER-WOLF  (Canis  occidenialis),  or  grey  wolf,  an  American 
species,  or,  perhaps,  a  geographical  race  of  the  European  C. 
lupus  (see  Wolf).  The  length  of  good  specimens  is  about  64  in., 
of  which  the  tail  forms  nearly  a  quarter,  and  the  range  of 
colour  is  from  black  to  white.  Cattle  ranchers  and  shepherds 
have  established  a  war  of  extermination  against  this  wolf  and 
the  coyote;  several  states  offer  bounties  ranging  from  $2  to 
$10  on  wolf-scali>s.  In  Montana  in  1901  during  a  month 
in  the  saddle  an  observer  saw  no  wolves,  which  have  become  so 
scarce  that  the  occupation  of  the  professional  wolf -hunter  is 
almost  gone.  These  animals  are,  however,  far  from  being 
exterminated,  the  "  bad  lands  *'  forming  an  absolutely  secure 
refuge. 

TIMBREL,  or  Tabret  (the  tof  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the 
deff  of  Islam,  the  adufe  of  the  Moors  of  Spain),  the  principal 
musical  instrument  of  percussion  of  the  Israelites,  identical  with 
the  modem  tambourine.  The  word  timbrel  is  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  both  singular  and  plural  form,  so  as  to  suggest 
that  the  former  referred  to  a  hoop  of  wood  or  metal  over  which 
was  stretched  a  parchment  head;  while  the  plural  was  perhaps 
used  to  designate  the  tambourine  with  bells  or  jangles  fixed  at 
intervals  in  hoops.  The  Israelites  learnt  to  use  the  timbrel 
during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  as 
the  Egyptians  used  it  to  scare  away  their  evil  spirit  Typhon, 
the  word  tof  is  derived  from  the  latter.  The  tabret  or  timbrel 
was  a  favourite  instrument  of  the  women,  and  was  used  with 
dances,  as  by  Miriam,  to  accompany  songs  of  victory,  or  with 
the  harp  at  banquets  and  processions;  it  was  one  of  the  instru- 
ments used  by  King  David  and  his  musicians  when  he  danced 
before  the  Ark.  It  was  also  used  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  at 
the  sacrificial  rites,  when  himian  victims  were  ^^  passed  through 
the  fire  "  to  Moloch.  (K.  S.) 

TIMES,  JOHN  (1801-1875),  English  antiquary,  was  bom  in 
Clerkenwell,  London,  on  the  17th  of  August  1801.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  a  private  school  at  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  in  his  sixteenth 
year  apprenticed  to  a  dmggist  and  printer  at  Dorking.  He  had 
early  shown  literary  capacity,  and  when  nineteen  began  to  write 
for  the  Monthly  Magazine.  A  year  later  he  became  secretary 
to  Sir  Richard  PhiUips,  its  proprietor,  and  permanently  adopted 
literature  as  a  profession.  He  was  successively  editor  of  the 
Minor  of  Literaiurey  the  Harlequin,  the  Literary  World,  and 
sub-editor  of  the  Illustrated  Londcm  News*  He  was  also  founder 
and  first  editor  of  Year- Book  of  Science  and  Art.  His  published 
works  amoxmted  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes. 
In  1834  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  6th  of  March  1875. 

TIMBUKTU  (French  spelling  Tombouctou),  chief  town  of  the 
territory  of  Timbuktu,  French  West  Africa,  9  m.  N.  of  the  main 
stream  of  the  Niger  in  16®  N.  and  5^  W. 

Timbuktu  lies  on  a  terrace  formed  by  the  southern  scarp  of  the 
Sahara,  about  800  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  overlooking  a  chain  of 
dhayas  or  marshy  hollows,  fringed  here  and  there  with  a  few  mimosas 
and  palm  thickets,  amid  the  surrounding  sandy  wastes.  These 
dha3^s,  which  are  flooded  every  three  or  four  years,  converting 
the  lowland  tracts  between  the  terrace  and  the  main  stream  into 
a  labyrinth  of  channels  and  backwaters,  mark  the  bed  of  a  navigable 
creek  which  formerly  branched  from  the  Niger  northwards  to  the 
foot  of  the  scarp,^  and  which  in  1640  inundated  a  low-lying  quarter 
of  the  city.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  main  stream  followed  this 
course  before  it  took  its  present  easterly  curve  to  Burrem,  where 
it  bends  southwards  to  the  coast.  Here  also  it  was  probably 
joined  at  some  remote  period  by  the  now  dried-up  Wadi  Messaum 
from  the  Tuat  oases  south  of  Algeria^  although  the  rough  levels 
taken  by  Oscar  Lenz  and  others  make  it  uncertain  whether  the  flow 
through  this  depression  was  northwards  or  southwards.  In  any 
case  Timbuktu  has  been  left,  so  to  say,  high  and  dry  by  the  genei^ 
process  of  desiccation  going  on  throughout  the  Saharan  region. 

Timbuktu  has  been  described  as  "  the  meeting  point  of  the 
camel  and  the  canoe,"  "  the  port  of  the  Sahara  in  the  Sudan," 
and  (more  correctly)  "  the  port  of  the  Sudan  in  the  Sahara." 
It  is  a  great  "  exchange  "  for  the  produce  of  North  Africa  and 
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that  of  the  rich  coimtries  south  and  west  of  the  Niger.  It  was 
formerly  a  much  larger  place  than  it  was  found  to  be  at  the  time 
of  its  occupation  by  the  French  in  1 893-1 894.  Extensive  ruins 
exist  north  and  west  of  the  present  town.  The  great  mosque 
which  at  one  time  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  town  now  lies  near 
the  western  outskirts,  where  its  high,  but  unsightly  earth  tower 
forms  a  striking  landmark.  The  mosque  of  Sidi  Yaia  (in  the 
centre  of  the  town)  and  that  of  Sankor6  in  the  north-east  also 
possess  prominent  towers.  Two  forts,  built  by  the  French 
and  placed,  one  on  the  northern  the  other  (Fort  Bonnier)  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  town,  protect  the  roads  to  the  desert  and  the 
river  respectively.  Whereas  in  1895  the  town  was  little  more 
than  a  vast  nun,  imder  French  protection  the  inhabitants, 
relieved  from  the  fear  of  Tuareg  oppression,  set  about  repairing 
and  rebuilciing  their  houses;  trade  revived;  new  streets  were 
built;  Exuropean  schools,  churches  and  other  establishments 
were  opened. 

The  industries  of  Timbuktu — cotton-weaving,  earthenware, 
leather-work  and  embroidery — are  of  subordinate  importance, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  occupied  exclusively  with 
trade.  The  whole  traffic  of  the  surrounding  lands  converges  on 
Timbuktu,  which  has  a  transit  trade  estimated  at  over  £800,000 
per  annum.  Considerable  quantities  of  British  and  German 
fabrics,  hardware,  beads,  &c.,  are  conveyed  across  the  Sahara 
from  Mogador  (Morocco),  while  two  great  caravans  of  5000  or 
4000  camels  are  yearly  charged  with  salt  from  the  Taudeni 
district,  salt  being  an  article  which  the  Niger  coimtries  lack. 
The  imports  via  the  Sahara  average  about  £50,000  annually, 
and  by  way  of  Senegal  goods  of  equal  value  are  received.  From 
the  south  come  cereals,  gold,  wax,  ivory  and  coarse  narive 
cotton  goods,  now  brought  to  Kabara  (the  port  of  Timbuktu) 
by  steamers  plying  on  the  upper  Niger.  Cowries,  the  former 
currency  (2500=5  francs),  have  been  generally  replaced  by 
French  money.  It  is  proposed  to  connect  the  city  with  the 
Niger  by  a  canal. 

Timbuktu,  which  possesses  some  valuable  Arabic  manuscripts 
— notably  the  Tarik  esSudan,  a  17th-century  history  of  the 
Sudan  written  by  Abderrahman  Sadi  of  Timbuktu — and  is 
a  centre  of  Moslem  teaching,  is  a  converging  point  of  the  chief 
west  Sudanese  and  Saharan  races — ^Arabs  or  Arabized  Berbers 
to  the  west;  Songhoi  in  the  inunediate  vicinity,  and  thence 
south-eastwards  along  the  Niger;  Ireghenaten  or  "  mixed  " 
Tuareg  southwards  across  the  Niger  as  far  as  the  Hombori  Hills 
and  in  the  fertile  Libbako  plains  beyond  them;  Fula,  Mandingos, 
and  Bambara  in  and  about  the  city;  and  Imoshagh  (Tuareg) 
beloiLging  to  the  Awellimiden  confederation  mainly  to  the  north 
and  east. 

The  local  administration — ^preserved  under  French  rule — 
is  in  the  hands  of  an  hereditary  kakia,  a  kind  of  mayor,  descended 
from  one  of  the  Ruma  families  (see  below).  The  kahia,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  19th  century,  was  more  or  less  imder  the 
control  of  the  powerful  Bakhai  |[(Backay)  family,  who,  as 
"  sherifs  "  and  marabouts,  were  revered  throughout  the  western 
Sahara. 

History. — The  history  of  Timbuktu  *  is  intimately  coimected 
with  that  of  the  city  of  Jenn6  and  the  Songhoi  Empire.  The 
Songhoi  {q.v,)  are  a  negro  race  reported  to  have  come  to  the  Niger 
countries  from  the  Nile  valley.  In  the  8th  century  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  a  considerable  tract  of  coimtry  within 
the  bend  of  the  Niger,  and  built  the  city  of  Gao  (g.f.)  200  m. 
in  a  direct  line  S.S.E.  of  Timbuktu,  making  it  their  capital.  In 
the  nth  century  they  were  converted  to  Islam.  Besides  Gao, 
the  Songhoi  founded  Jenn6  (g.v.),  which  early  attained  consider- 
able commercial  importance.  Meantime  (nth  century)  a 
settlement  had  been  made  at  Timbuktu  by  Tuareg.  Perceiving 
the  advantages  for  trade  with  the  north  ofiFered  by  this  desert 
rendezvous,  the  merchants  of  Jenn6  sent  agents  thither  (12th 
century),  and  Timbuktu  shortly  afterwards  became  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Sahara  and  Barbary  as  the  best  market 
in  which  to  dispose  of  their  salt  and  other  goods,  and  also  for 

^Tin-Buktu  in  Arabic  may  stand  for  **  the  well  of  Buktu  ";  in 
the  Songhoi  tongue  the  word  means  a  hollow. 


the  purchase  of  the  many  commodities  of  the  western  Sudan. 
In  the  1 2th  or  13th  century  Timbuktu  fell  imder  the  power 
of  the  Mandingo  kings  of  Melle  or  Mali,  a  coimtry  lying  west  and 
south  of  Jenn6.  Its  fame  as  a  mart  for  gold  and  salt  spread  to 
Europe,  *^  Timboutch  "  being  marked  on  a  Catalan  map  dated 
1373.  In  1353  it  had  been  visited  by  the  famous  traveller  Ibn 
Batuta.  In  1434  the  Tuareg  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
city,  which  in  1469  was  captured  by  the  Songhoi  king  Sunn!  Ali. 
In  the  days  of  Sunni's  successor  Askia  (1494-1529),  who  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Melle  begun  by  Sunni  Ali,  the  Songhoi 
empire  reached  its  highest  development,  and  Timbuktu  rose  to 
great  splendour.  The  "  university  "  of  Sankor6  became  a  chief 
centre  of  Mahommedan  culture  for  the  peoples  of  the  western 
Sudan.  One  of  the  sheikhs  of  Sankor6,  Ahmad  Baba,  was  among 
the  most  learned  of  Moslems.  Some  of  his  writings  are  still 
extant.  The  riches  of  Timbuktu  excited  the  cupidity  of  El 
Mansur,  sultan  of  Morocco,  who,  in  1590,  sent  an  army  across 
the  Sahara  under  an  ''  Andalusian  "  Moor  (that  is,  a  Moor 
descended  from  those  expeUed  from  Spain),  which  captured  Tim- 
buktu (i  591)  and  completely  broke  up  the  Songhoi  empire.  The 
Moors  made  Timbuktu  their  capital  dty.  For  about  twenty 
years  after  the  conquest  the  pasha  who  ruled  at  Timbuktu  was 
nominated  from  Morocco,  but  the  distance  of  the  Niger  countries 
from  Marrakesh  enabled  this  vast  viceroyalty  to  throw  off  all 
allegiance  to  the  sultan  of  Morocco. 

The  Niger  Moors,  known  2j&Ruinas  after  £1  Mansur's  musketeers, 
quarrelled  continually  among  themselves,  and  oppressed  the 
negro  tribes.  By  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  two  himdred  years 
of  oppression  had  reduced  Timbuktu  to  comparative  desolation 
and  poverty.  By  this  time  the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  and  in  1800  the  Tuareg  swooped  down  from  the  desert 
and  captured  the  place.  They  were  in  turn  (18 13)  dispossessed 
by  the  Fula,  who  in  1840  gave  place  to  the  Tukulor,  led  by  El 
Haj  Omar,  the  first  great  opponent  of  the  extension  of  French 
influence  in  the  Niger  bend.  When  the  French  reached  Tim- 
buktu in  December  1893  they  found  that  the  town  had  again 
fallen  beneath  the  rule  of  the  Tuareg.  The  townsfolk,  indeed, 
from  the  time  of  the  decay  of  the  Ruma  power  being  at  the 
mercy  of  all  comers,  were  content  to  pay  tribute  to  each  in  turn 
and  sometimes  to  more  than  one  simultaneously,  for  which 
they  indemnified  themselves  by  peaoefid  intervals  of  trade 
whenever  the  land  routes  were  open  and  the  upper  and  lower 
reaches  of  the  Niger  clear  of  pirates.  But  at  times  even  the  short 
tract  separating  the  town  from  Kabara  was  so  beset  with 
marauders  that  it  bore  the  ominous  name  of  '^  Ur-immandess,'' 
that  is,  "  He  (God)  hears  not."  Little  wonder  then  that  the 
townsfolk,  wearied  by  the  extortions  and  internecine  strife  of 
their  Fula  and  Tuareg  masters,  freely  opened  their  gates  to  the 
French  as  soon  as  Lieut.  Boiteux  reached  Kabara  in  command 
of  a  small  flotilla. 

The  occupation  of  the  town,  against  orders,  was  a  daring 
exploit  of  a  handful  of  marines.  The  force  which  "  garrisoned  '* 
Timbuktu  consisted  of  but  seven  Europeans  and  twelve  Sene- 
galese, a  somewhat  larger  body  being  left  with  the  gunboats  at 
Kabara.  On  the  28th  of  December  the  Tuareg  attacked  the 
boat  party,  killing  Naval  Ensign  Aube,  another  oflicer,  and 
eighteen  black  sailors.  Colonel  T.  P.  E.  Bonnier,  who  was  at 
Mopti,  200  m.  to  the  south-west,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Boiteux 
and  entered  Timbuktu  without  opposition  on  the  loth  of  January 
1894.  Leaving  part  of  his  force  in  the  town  the  colonel  set  out 
with  about  100  men  to  chastize  the  nomads.  In  the  night  of 
the  I4th-i5th  January  his  camp  was  surprised  and  the  colonel 
and  nearly  all  his  men  perished.  The  enemy  did  not  follow 
up  their  victory,  and  within  a  short  period  French  rale  was 
firmly  established  in  Timbuktu. 

Apart  from  some  Christian  captives,  the  place  was  reached 
during  the  19th  century,  previous  to  its  capture  by  the  French, 
by  four  Europeans — Major  Gordon  Laing  from  Tripoli  (1826), 
who  was  murdered  by  order  of  the  Fula;  Rene  Cailli6  from  the 
south  (1828),  Heinrich  Barth  from  Central  Sudan  (1853)  and 
Oskar  Lenz  from  Morocco  (1880).  (In  1903  the  French  authori- 
ties placed  commemorative  tablets  on  the  houses  occupied  by 
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these  four  men  during  their  stay  in  Timbuktu.  The  tablets  bear 
simply  the  name  of  the  explorer  and  the  date  of  his  visit.)  In  1 895 
Felix  Dubois  made  a  stay  of  some  duration  in  the  town,  investi- 
gating its  history  and  that  of  the  surrounding  country.  In  1904 
Timbuktu  became  part  of  the  colony  of  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger. 

The  British  connexion  with  Timbuktu  may  be  briefly  stated. 
Barth  went  to  West  Africa  as  the  officially  credited  representa- 
tive of  the  British  government,  empowered  to  enter  into  relations 
with  the  native  princes.  At  Timbuktu  he  stayed  under  the 
protection  of  the  sheikh  Sidi  Mahommed  El  Backay  (Bakhai), 
and  took  back  to  England  letters  from  the  sheikh  professing 
friendship  with  the  British.  In  reply  Lord  Clarendon,  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  wrote  a  letter  dated  the  15th  of  April 
1859,  to  El  Backay,  stating  that  ''  the  friendship  binding  us 
shall  not  diminish  through  the  centuries  "  and  "  as  our  govern- 
ment is  very  powerful  we  will  protect  your  people  who  turn  to 
us."  A  nephew  of  the  sheikh  went  to  Tripoli  where  he  received 
presents  for  his  imcle  and  other  chieftains  from  the  British 
consul,  who  also  wrote  a  letter  to  £1  Backay,  saying,  among 
other  things,  **  The  English  government  has  sent  a  steamer  up 
the  river  which  flows  out  of  your  country  and  has  recommended 
those  on  board  to  make  every  effort  to  reach  you."  The 
steamer  did  not  ascend  the  Niger  to  Timbuktu,  and  no  further 
efforts  appear  to  have  been  made  in  England  to  maintain  political 
relations  with  Timbuktu.  Moreover  the  power  of  El  Backay 
seems  not  to  have  been  so  great  as  was  believed  in  England, 
or  at  least  did  not  long  continue  after  the  departure  of  Barth. 

Authorities. — The  chief  original  authorities  are  the  Tarik  es- 
Sudan  (trans.  Houdas,  Paris,  iQOi);  and  Ahmad  Baba*s  "  Chronicle" 
(trans.  Barth)  in  Zeitsch,  aer  morgenldnd,  GeseUsch,  ix.  826. 
Amone  medieval  writers,  see  especially  Ibn  Batuta  and  Leo  Af  ricanus. 
Of  early  European  records  Barth 's  Travels  are  the  most  important. 
The  best  popular  account  is  F.  Dubois,  Timhuctoo  the  Mysterious 
(London,  1896).  Consult  also  H.  N.  Frey,  SerUeal  et  Soudan 
(Paris,  1888);  Lieut.  Hourst,  The  Exploration  of  the  Niger  (London, 
1898);  O.  Lenz,  Timbuktu  (Leipzig,  1884);  W.  D.  Cooley,  Negroland 
of  the  Arabs  (London,  1841);  A.  Lebon,  Rapport  de  la  mission  au 
SSnigal  et  au  Soudan  (Paris,  1898) ;  Commandant  Tout6e,  DahomS, 
Niger t  Touareg  (Paris,  1897),  Du  Dahomi  au  Sahara  (Paris,  1899); 
Lady  Lugard,  A  Tropical  Dependency  (London,  1905).  (F,  R.  C.)^ 

TIME  (O.  Eng.  timay  cf.  led.  /iwt,  Swed.  iimme,  hour,  Dan. 
time;  from  the  root  also  seen  in  "  tide,"  properly  the  time  of  be- 
tween the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  cf .  O.  Eng.  getidarty  to  happen, 
"  even-tide,"  &c.;  it  is  not  directly  related  to  Lat.  temptts),  the 
general  term  for  the  experience  of  duration  or  succession,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part.  For  time  in  its  psychological  sense  see  Space 
AND  Time;  for  time  in  music,  see  Rhythm;  for  the  methods 
of  reckoning  time  see  Calendar;  Day;  Month;  and  the  articles 
Time,  Measurement  of,  and  Time  Standard,  below.  Gener- 
ally in  English  law,  where  any  particular  time  is  mentioned 
in  acts  of  parliament  or  legal  instruments,  it  is  to  be  defined  as 
meaning,  in  Great  Britain,  Greenwich  mean  time,  and  in  Ireland, 
Dublin  mean  time.  At  common  law,  where  parties  enter  into 
legal  relations,  and  specify  their  intention  of  being  bound  by 
any  particular  arbitrary  system,  the  courts  will,  as  a  rule,  give 
effect  to  their  intentions. 

TIME,  MEASUREMENT  OF.  Time  is  measured  by  successive 
phenomena  recurring  at  regular  intervals.  The  only  astronom- 
ical phenomenon  which  rigorously  fulfils  this  condition,  and  the 
most  striking  one— the  apparent  daily  revolution  of  the  celestial 
sphere  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth — has  from  the 
remotest  antiquity  been  employed  as  a  measure  of  time.  The 
interval  between  two  successive  returns  of  a  fixed  point  on 
the  sphere  to  the  meridian  is  called  the  sidereal  day;  and 
sidereal  time  is  reckoned  from  the  moment  when  the  "  first 
point  of  Aries  "  (the  vernal  equinox)  passes  the  meridian,  the 
hours  being  co\mted  from  o  to  24.  Clocks  and  chronometers 
regulated  to  sidereal  time  are  only  used  by  astronomers,  to 
whom  they  are  indispensable,  as  the  sidereal  time  at  any 
moment  is  equal  to  the  right  ascension  of  any  star  just  then 
passing  the  meridian.  For  ordinary  purposes  solar  time  is  used. 
The  solar  day,  as  defined  by  the  successive  returns  of  the  sim 
to  the  meridian,  does  not  furnish  a  uniform  measure  of  time, 
owing  to  the  slightly  variable  velocity  of  the  sun's  motion 


and  the  inclination  of  its  orbit  to  the  equator,  so  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  introduce  an  imaginary  mean  sun  moving  in  the 
equator  with  uniform  velocity.  The  equation  of  time  is  the 
difference  between  apparent  (or  true)  solar  time  and  meaa 
solar  time.  The  latter  is  that  shown  by  clocks  and  watches  used 
for  ordinary  purposes.  Mean  time  is  converted  into  apparent 
time  by  applying  the  equation  of  time  with  its  proper  sign,  as 
given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  and  other  ephemerides  for  every 
day  at  noon.  As  the  equation  varies  from  day  to  day>  it  is 
necessaiiy  to  take  this  into  account,  if  the  apparent  time  is 
required  for  any  moment  different  from  noon.  The  ephemerides 
also  give  the  sidereal  time  at  mean  noon,  from  which  it  is  easy 
to  find  the  sidereal  time  at  any  moment,  as  24  hours  of  mean 
solar  time  are  equal  to  24**  3**  56-55S4"  of  sidereal  time.  About 
the  2ist  of  March  of  each  year  a  sidereal  clock  agrees  with  a  mean 
time  clock,  but  it  gains  on  the  latter  3"*  56- $•  every  day,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  a  year  it  has  gained  a  whole  day.  For  a  place 
not  on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  the  sidereal  time  at  noon 
must  be  corrected  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  p'Ssds" 
for  each  hour  of  longitude,  according  as  the  place  is  west  or 
east  of  Greenwich. 

While  it  has  for  obvious  reasons  become  customary  in  all 
civilized  countries  to  commence  the  ordinary  or  dvil  day  at 
midnight,  astronomers  count  the  day  from  noon,  being  the 
transit  of  the  mean  sun  across  the  meridian,  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  rule  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  sidereal  day.  The  hours 
of  the  astronomical  day  are  also  counted  from  o  to  24.  An 
international  conference  which  met  in  1884  at  Washington  to 
consider  the  question  of  introducing  a  universal'  day  (see  below)) 
recommended  that  the  astrouoimical  day  should  commence  at 
midnight,  to  make  it  coincide  with  the  dvil  day.  The  great 
majority  of  astronomers,  however,  expressed  themsdves  very 
strongly  against  this  proposal,  and  it  has  not  been  adopted. 

Determination  0]  Time, — ^The  problem  of  determining  the 
exact  time  at  any  moment  is  practicaUy  identical  with  that  of 
determining  the  apparent  position  of  any  known  point  on  the 
celestial  sphere  with  regard  to  one  of  the  fixed  (imaginary)  great 
circles  appertaining  to  the  observer's  station,  the  meridian  or  the 
horizon.  The  point  sdected  is  dther  the  sun  or  one  of  the 
standard  stars,  the  places  of  which  ax e  accucately  determined 
and  given  for  every  tenth  day  ip  the  modem  ephemerides.  The 
time  thus  determined  funusfaes  the  error  of  the  dock,  chroiK>- 
met^r  or  watch  employed^  and  a  second  detomination  of. time 
after  an  interval  gives  a  new  valub  of  the  error  and  thereby  the 
rate  of  the  timekeeper. 

The  andent  astronomers,  although  they  have  left  us  voy 
ample  information  about  their  dials,  water  or  sand  docks 
{clepsydrae)  y  and  similar  timekeepers,  ate  very  reticent  as  to 
how  these  were  controlled.  Ptolemy,  in  his  Almagest^  states 
nothing  whatever  as  to  how  the  time  was  found  when  the  numer* 
ous  astronomical  phenomena  which  he  reoords  took  place; 
but  Hipparchus,  in  the  only  book  we  possess  from  his  hand, 
gives  a  list  of  44  stars  scattered  over  the  sky  at  intervals  of 
right  ascension  equal  to  exactly  one  hour,  so  that  one  or  more 
of  them  would  be  on  the  meridian  at  the  commencement  of 
every  sidereal  hour.  H.  C.  F.  C.  Schjellerup*  has  shown  that 
the  right  ascensions  assumed  by  Hipparchus  agree  within  about 
15'  or  one  minute  of  time  with  those  calculated  back  to  the  year 
140  B.a  from  modem  star-places  and  proper  motions.  The 
accuracy  which,  it  thus  appears,  could  be  attained  by  the  ancients 
in  their  determinations  of  time  was  i&t  beyoiKi  what  they  seem 
to  have  considered  necessary,  as  they  only  record  astronomical 
phenomena  {e.g.  eclipses,  occultations)  as  having  occurred 
"  towards  the  middle  of  the  third  hour,"  or  "  about  8j  hours  of 
the  night,"  without  ever  giving  minutes.*    The  Arabians  had  a 

*  "  Recherches  sur  Tastronomie  des  Anciens:  I.  Sur  le  chrono- 
m^tre  celeste  d'Hipparque/'  in  Copernicus:  An  International 
Journal  of  Astronomy,  i.  25. 

*  For  astronomical  purposes  the  ancients  made  use  of  mean- 
time hours — c&pai  Urnfupa^al,  horae  equinocticUes — into  which  they 
translated  all  indications  expressed  in  civil  hours  of  varying  length — 
&fiai  KotpiKol,  horae  temporaUs.    Ptolemy  counts  the  mean  day  from 
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clearer  perception  of  the  importance  of  knowing  the  accurate 
time  of  phenomena,  and  in  the  year  829  we  find  it  stated  that  at 
the  commencement  of  the  solar  eclipse  on  the  30th  of  November 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  was  f  and  at  the  end  24^,  as  observed 
at  Bagdad  by  Ahmed  ibn  Abdallah,  called  Habash.^  This  seems 
to  be  the  earliest  determination  of  time  by  an  altitude;  and  this 
method  then  came  into  general  use  among  the  Arabians,  who, 
on  observing  lunar  eclipses,  never  failed  to  measure  the  altitude 
of  some  bright  star  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  eclipse.  In 
Europe  this  method  was  adopted  by  Purbach  and  Regiomontanus 
apparently  for  the  first  time  in  1457  Bernhard  Walther,  a  pupil 
of  the  latter,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  for  scientific 
purposes  clocks  driven  by  weights:  he  states  that  on  the  i6th 
of  January  1484  he  observed  the  rising  of  the  planet  Mercury, 
and  immediately  attached  the  weight  to  a  clock  having  an  hour- 
wheel  with  fifty-six  teeth;  at  sunrise  one  hour  and  thirty-five 
teeth  had  passed,  so  that  the  interval  was  an  hour  and  thirty- 
seven  minutes.  For  neaily  two  hundred  years,  until  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pendulum  to  clocks  became  general,  astronomers 
coidd  place  little  or  no  reliance  on  their  clocks,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  always  necessary  to  fix  the  moment  of  an  observa- 
tion by  a  simultaneous  time  determination.  For  this  purpose 
Tycho  Brahe  employed  altitudes  observed  with  quadrants;  but 
he  remarks  that  if  the  star  is  taken  too  near  the  meridian  the 
altitude  varies  too  slowly,  and  if  too  near  the  horizon  the  refrac- 
tion (which  at  that  time  was  very  imperfectly  known)  introduces 
ah  element  of  uncertainty.  He  sometimes  used  azimuths,  or  with 
the  large  "  armillary  spheres  "  which  played  so  important  a  part 
among  his  instruments,  he  measured  hour-angles  or  distances 
from  the  meridian  along  the  equator.'  Transits  of  stars  across 
the  meridian  were  also  observed  with  the  meridian  quadrant,  an 
instrument  which  is  alluded  to  by  Ptolemy  and  was  certainly  in 
use  at  the  Marftgha  (Persia)  observatory  in  the  13th  century, 
but  of  which  Tycho  was  the  first  to  mi^  extensive  use.  But 
he  chiefly  employed  it  for  determining  star-places,  having 
obtained  the  clock  error  by  the  inethods  already  described. 

In  addition  to  these  methods,  that  of  '^  equal  altitudes  "  was 
mudi  in  use  during  the  17  th  century.  That  equal  distances  east 
and  west  of  the  meridian  correspond  to  equal  altitudes  had  of 
course  been  known  as  long  as  sundials  had  been  used;  but,  now 
that  quadrants,  cross-staves  and  parallactic  rules  were  commonly 
employed  for  measuring  altitudes  more  accurately,  the  idea 
naturally  suggested  itseif  to  determine  the  time  of  a  star's  or 
the  sun's  meridian  passage  by  noting  the  moments  when  it 
reached  any  particular  altitude  on  both  sides  of  the  meridian. 
But  Tycho's  plan  of  an  instrument  fixed  in  the  meridian  was 
not  forgotten,  and  from  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  when 
R5mer  invented  the  transit  instrument,  the  observation  of 
transits  across  the  meridian  became  the  principal  means  of 
determining  time  at  fixed  observatories,  while  the  observation 
of  altitudes,  first  by  portable  quadrants,  afterwards  by  reflecting 
sextants,  and  during  the  V)\h  century  by  portable  alt-azimuths 
or  theodolites,  has  been  used  on  journeys.  Since  about  1830 
the  small  transit  instrument,  with  what  is  known  as  a  ^'  broken 
telescope,"  has  also  been  mnch  employed  on  scientific  expedi- 
dons;  but  great  caution  is  necessary  in  using  it,  as  the  difficulties 
of  getting  a  perfectly  rigid  mounting  for  the  prism  or  mirror 
which  reflects  the  rays  from  the  object  glass  through  the  axis 
to  the  eyepiece  appear  to  be  very  great,  for  strange  discrepan- 
cies in  the  results  have  often  been  noticed.  The  gradual  develop- 
jient  of  astronomical  instruments  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  development  in  timekeepers.  From  being  very 
untrustworthy,  astronomical  docks  are  now  made  to  great 
perfection  by  the  application  of  the  pendulum  and  by  its  com- 
pensation, 'while  the  invention  ^f  duronometers  has  placed  a 
portable;  and  equally  trustworthy  timekeeper  in  the  hands  of 
travellers. 

We  shall  now  give  a  sketch  of  the  prindpal  methods  of 
determining  time. 

*Cau6sin,  Lt  Liore  de  la  grande  lable  HakimUet  p.  100  (Paris, 


la  the  spherical  triangle  ZPS  between  the  zenith,  the  pole  and 
a  star  the  side  ZP-^o**-^  (0  being  the  latitude),  P5=90**- 
5  (5  being  the  declination),  and  ZS  or  2=90**  minus  the  observed 
altitude.  The  angle  ZPS^t  is  the  star's  hour-angle  or,  in  time,  the 
interval  between  the  moment  of  observation  and  the  meridian 
:  the  star.    We  have  then 


cos  /  = 


cos  g  —  sin  ^  sin  d 
cos  ^  cos  $        * 


i«04), 


See  his  Epistolae  astronomicae,  p.  73. 


which  formula  can  be  made  more  convenient  fur  the  use  of  logarithms 
by  putting  a-i-^-i-5=25,  which  gives 

^"^  *^  =        cos  ^  cos  (S^z) • 

According  as  the  star  was  observed  west  or  east  of  the  meridian, 
t  will  be  pKJsitive  or  negative.  If  a  be  the  right  ascension  of  the 
star,  the  sidereal  time  =  / 4- a,  a  as  well  as  S  being  taken  from  an 
ephemeris.  If  the  sun  had  been  observed  the  hour-angle  t  would 
be  the  apparent  solar  time.  The  latitude  observed  must  be  cor- 
rected for  refraction,  and  in  the  case  of  the  sun  also  for  nar^ll^v, 
while  the  sun's  semi-diameter  must  be  added  or  subtractedaccord- 
ing  as  the  lower  or  upper  limb  was  observed.  The  declination  of 
the  sun  being  variable,  and  being  given  in  the  e^hemerides  for  noon 
of  each  day,  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  by  interpolating 
with  an  approximate  value  of  the  time.  As  the  altitude  changes 
yery  slowly  near  the  meridian,  this  method  is  most  advantageous 
if  the  star  be  taken  near  the  prime  vertical,  while  it  is  also  easy  to 
see  that  the  ereater  the  latitude  the  more  uncertain  the  result. 
If  a  number  of  altitudes  of  the  same  object  are  observed,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  deduce  the  dock  error  separately  from  each  obaerva- 
tion,  but  a  correction  mav  be  applied  to  the  mean  of  the  zenith 
distances.  Supposing  n  observations  to  be  taken  at  the  moments 
Tu  7s,  7*1, ... ,  the  mean  of  all  being  To,  and  calling  the  z  corresponding 
to  this  Z,  we  have 

«•  =  -2  +  f  (n  -  r,)  +  |-^(r.  -  r,)«; 
*  -  -z  +  f  (r.  -  r.)  +  l^(TC-  r,)»: 

and  so  on,  t  bein^  the  hour-angle  answering  to  To.  As  2(r— To)=o, 
these  equations  give 

z  =  gi+gt  +  g3+...  _  I (PZ  (Ti  -  To)'  +  (r, -  ro)«  +  . . . 

n  2*3?"  n  • 

zi  +Zt-\-Zt+...       d*Z  S2  sin4  (T  -  Tp) 

"  n  W  n  ' 

But,  if  in  the  above-mentioned  triangle  we  designate  the  angles  at 
Z  and  S  by  180**— i4  and  p,  we  have 
sin  2  sin  ^  »cos  5  sin  t; 
sin  s  cos  i4  =  —cos  ^  sin  5  +  sin  ^  cos  J  cos  t; 
and  by  differentiation 

d^Z      cos  0  cos  6  cos  A  cos  P 

j/»  *  snrz        '   . 

in  which  A  and  p  are  determined  by 

sin  /  _._  .  _    J  _._  ^       sin  t 


[sin  A  «    ' '  >  cos  *  and  sin  p  ■ 


>C06^. 


With  this  corrected  mean  of  the  observed  zenith  distances  the  hour- 
angle  and  time  are  determined,  and  by  comparison  with  To  the  error 
of  the  timekeeper. 

The  method  of  equal  altitudes  gives  very  amf^v  the  clock  error 
equal  to  the  right  ascension  minus  half  the  sum  of  the  clock  times 
corresponding  to  the  observed  equal  altitudes  on  both  sides  of  the 
meridian.  V/hen  the  sun  is  observed,  a  correction  has  to  be  applied 
for  the  change  of  declination  in  the  interval  between  the  observations. 
Calling  this  interval  2/,  the  correction  to  the  apparent  noon  given  by 
the  ol^rvations  x,  the  change  of  declination  in  half  the  interval  A5, 
and  the  observed  altitude  k,  we  have 

sin  h^sin<t>  sin  (5— A5)-f-cos  <^  cos  (6— Ad)  cos  (t-\-x) 
and    sin  *  =  sin  ^  sin  (5-|-A«)-hcos  ^  cos  («-f-A5)  cos  (I—*), 
whence,  as  cos  x  may  be  put « i,  sin  x  »x,  and  tan  A6«A<, 
/tan  <t>      tan  6\  . , 

which,  divided  by  15,  gives  the  required  correction  in  seconds  of 
time.  Similarly  an  afternoon  observation  may  be  combined  with 
an  observation  made  the  following  morning  to  find  the  time  of 
apparent  midnight. 

The  observation  of  the  time  when  a  star  has  a  certain  azimuth 
may  also  be  used  for  determininj;  the  clock  error,  as  the  hour-angle 
can  be  found  from  the  declination,  the  latitude  and  the  azimuth. 
As  the  azimuth  changes  most  rapidly  at  the  meridian,  the  observa- 
tion is  most  advantageous  there,  besides  which  it  is  neither  necessary 
to  know  the  latitude  nor  the  declination  accurately.  The  observed 
time  of  transit  over  the  meridian  must  be  corrected  tor  the  deviations 
of  the  instrument  in  azimuth,  level  and  coUimation.  This  corrected 
time  of  transit,  expressed  in  sidereal  time,  should  then  be  equal 
to  the  right  ascension  of  the  object  observed,  and  the  difference  is 
the  clock  error.  In  observatories  the  determination  of  a  clock's 
error  (a  necessary  operation  during  a  night's  work  with  a  transit 
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cirde)  is  generally  founded  on  observatioas  of  fotr  or  Eve  ''  dock 
stars,"  these  being  standard  stars  not  near  the  pole,  ot  which  the 
absolute  right  ascensions  have  been  determined  with  great  care, 
besides  observation  of  a  close  circumpolar  star  for  finding  the  error 
of  azimuth  and  determination  of  level  and  collimation  error.^ 

Observers  in  the  field  with  portable  instruments  often  find  it 
inconvenient  to  wait  for  the  meridian  transits  of  one  of  the  few 
close  circumpolar  stars  given  in  the  ephemerides.  In  that  case 
they  have  recourse  to  what  is  known  as  the  method  of  time  deter- 
mination in  the  vertical  of  a  pole  star.  The  ah-azimuth  is  first 
directed  to  one  of  the  standard  stars  near  the  pole,  such  as  a  or  d 
Ursae  Minoris,  using  whichever  is  nearest  to  the  meridian  at  the 
time.  The  instrument  is  set  so  that  the  star  in  a  few  minutes  will 
cross  the  middle  vertical  wire  in  the  field.  The  spirit-level  is  in  the 
meantime  put  on  the  axis  and  the  inclination  of  the  latter  measured. 
The  time  of  the  transit  of  the  star  is  then  observed,  after  which  the 
instrument,  remaining  clamped  in  azimuth,  is  turned  to  a  cock  star 
and  the  transit  of  this  over  all  the  wires  is  observed.  The  level 
is  applied  again,  and  the  mean  of  the  two  results  is  used  in  the 
reductions.  In  case  the  collimation  error  of  the  instrument  is  not 
accurately  known,  the  instrument  should  be  reversed  and  another 
observation  of  the  same  kind  taken.  The  observations  made  in 
each  position  of  the  instrument  are  separately  reduced  with  an 
assumed  approximate  value  of  the  error  of  collimation,  and  two 
equations  are  thus  derived  from  which  the  clock  error  and  correction 
to  the  assumed  collimation  error  are  found.  This  use  of  the  transit 
or  alt-azimuth  out  of  the  meridian  throws  con^derably  more  work 
on  the  computer  than  the  meridian  observations  do,  and  it  is  there- 
fore never  resorted  to  except  when  an  observer  during  field  operations 
is  pressed  for  time.  The  formulae  of  reduction  as  developed  by 
Hansen  in  the  Astronomische  Nachrkhten  (xlviii.  113  seq.)  are 
given  by  Chauvenet  in  his  Spherical  and  PracHcal  Astronomy 
li.  216  seq.  (4th  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1873)  The  subject  has  also  been 
treated  at  great  length  by  Dollen  in  two  memoirs ;  Die  Zeiibestimmung 
vermiUelst  des  tragbaren  Durchgangsinsirument  im  Verticak  des 
Polarsterns  (4to,  St  Petersburg,  1863  and  1874). 

Longitude. — ^Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  deter- 
mination of  local  time.  But  in  order  to  compare  observations 
made  at  different  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  a  knowledge 
of  their  difference  of  longitude  becomes  necessary,  as  the  local 
time  varies  proportionally  with  the  longitude,  one  hour  corre- 
sx)onding  to  15".  Longitude  can  be  determined  either  geodetic- 
ally  or  astronomically.  The  first  method  supposes  the  earth 
to  be  a  spheroid  of  known  dimensions.  Starting  from  a  point  of 
departure  of  which  the  latitude  has  been  determined,  the  azimuth 
from  the  meridian  (as  determined  astronomically)  and  the 
distance  of  some  other  station  are  measured.  This  second 
station  then  serves  as  a  point  of  departure  to  a  third,  and  by 
repeating  this  process  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  places  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  original  starting-point  may  be 
found.  Referring  for  this  method  to  the  articles  Eauth, 
FiouKE  OF  THE,  and  G£(H)£SY,  we  shall  here  only  deal  with 
astronomical  methods  of  determining  longitude. 

The  earliest  astronomer  who  determined  longitude  by 
astronomical  observations  seems  to  have  been  Hipparchus, 
who  chose  for  the  first  meridian  that  of  Rhodes,  where  he  ob- 
served; but  Ptolemy  adopted  a  meridian  laid  through  the  "  In- 
sulae  Fortunatae  "  as  being  the  farthest  known  place  towards 
the  west.'  When  the  voyages  of  discovery  began  the  peak  of 
Teneriffe  was  frequently  used  as  a  first  meridian,  until  a  scienti&c 
congress,  assembled  by  Richelieu  at  Paris  in  1630,  sdected  the 
island  of  Ferro  for  this  purpose.  Although  various  other 
meridians  ^e.g,  that  of  Uraniburg  and  that  of  San  Miguel,  one  of 
the  Azores,  29**  25'  W.  of  Paris)  continued  to  be  used  for  a  long 
time,  that  of  Ferro,  which  received  the  authorization  of  Louis 
XIII.  on  the  25th  of  April  1634,  gradually  superseded  the  others. 
In  1724  the  longitude  of  Paris  from  the  west  coast  of  Ferro  was 
found  by  Louis  Feuillee,  who  had  been  sent  there  by  the  Paris 
Academy,  to  be  20®  i'  45";  but  on  the  proposal  of  Guillaume  de 
Lisle  (167  5-1 726)  the  meridian  of  Ferro  was  assumed  to  be 
exactly  20**  W.  of  the  Paris  observatory.  Modem  maps  and 
charts  generally  give  the  longitude  from  the  observatory  of  either 
Paris  or  Greenwich  according  to  the  nationality  of  the  con- 
structor; the  Washington  meridian  conference  of  1884  recom- 
mended the  exclusive  use  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  On 
the  same  occasion  it  was  also  recommended  to  introduce  the  use 

^  The  probable  error  of  a  clock  correction  found  in  this  way  from  one 
star  is  about  =*=o-04",  if  a  modern  transit  circle  and  chronograph  is 
used 

'  This  was  first  done  early  in  the  2nd  century  by  Marinus  of  Tyre. 


of  a  "  universal  day,"  beginning  for  the  whole  earth  at  Greenwich 
midnight,  without  interfering  with  the  use  of  local  time.  This 
proposal  has,  however,  not  been  adopted,  but  instead  of  it  the 
system  of  '^  Standard  Time  "  (see  below)  has  been  accepted  ifi 
most  countries.  Already  in.  1883  four  standard  meridians  were 
adopted  in  the  United  States,  75'',  90**,  los**,  120®  west  of  Green- 
wich, so  that  docks  showing  *^  Eastern,  Central,  Mountain  or 
Padfic  time  "  are  exactly  five,  six,  seven  or  eight  hours  slower 
than  a  Greenwich  mean  time  dock.  In  Europe  Norway, 
Sweden,  Germany,  Austro-Hungary,  Switzerland  and  Italy  use 
mid-European  time,  one  hour  fast  on  Greenwich.  In  South 
Africa  the  legal  time  is  two  hours  fast  on  Greenwich,  &c.' 

The  simplest  method  for  determining  difference  of  longitude 
consists  in  observing  at  the  two  stations  some  celestial  pheno- 
menon which  occurs  at  the  same  absolute  moment  for  the  whole 
earth.  Hipparchus  pointed  out  how  observations  of  lunar 
eclipses  could  be  used  in  this  way,  and  for  about  fifteen  hundred 
years  this  was  the  only  method  available.  When  Regiomontanus 
began  to  publish  his  ephemerides  towards  the  end  of  the  isth 
century,  they  furnished  other  means  of  determining  the  longitude. 
Thus  Amerigo  Vespucd  observed  on  the  23rd  of  August  1499, 
somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Venezuda,  that  the  moon  at  7**  30"* 
p.m.  was  i^,  at  midnight  5^^  east  of  Mars;  from  this  he  conduded 
that  they  must  have  been  in  conjunction  at  6**  30°*,  whereas  the 
ephemeris  announced  this  to  take  place  at  midnight.  This  gave 
the  longitude  of  his  station  as  roughly  equal  to  si  hours  west  of 
Cadiz.  The  instruments  and  the  limar  tables  at  that  time  being 
very  imperfect,  the  longitudes  determined  were  very  erroneous. 
The  invention  of  the  telescope  early  in  the  17th  century  made 
it  possible  to  observe  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites;  but  there 
is  to  a  great  extent  the  same  drawback  attached  to  these  as  to 
lunar  eclipses:  that  it  is  impossible  to  observe  with  sufi&cient 
accuracy  the  moments  at  which  they  occur. 

Eclipses  of  the  sun  and  occultations  of  stars  by  the  moon  were 
also  much  used  for  determining  longitude  before  the  invention 
of  chronometers  and  the  electric  telegraph  offered  better  means 
for  fixing  the  longitude  of  observatories.  These  methods  are 
liow  hardly  ever  employed  except  by  travellers,  as  they  are  very 
inferior  as  regards  accuracy.  For  the  necessary  formulae  see 
Chauvenet's  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy,  i.  518-542  and 

550-557. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  four  methods  for  -finding  the 
longitudes  of  fixed  observatories,  viz.  by  (i)  moon  culminations, 
(2)  rockets  or  other  signals,  (3)  transport  of  chronometers  and 
(4)  transmission  of  time  bv  the  electric  telegraph. 

I.  Moon  Culminations, — Owing  to  the  rapid  orbital  motion  of  the 
moon  the  sidereal  time  of  its  culmination  is  different  for  different 
meridians.  If,  therefore,  the  rate  of  the  moon's  change  of  ri^ht 
ascension  is  known,  it  is  easy  from  the  observed  time  of  culmination 
at  two  stations  to  deduce  their  difference  of  longitude.  In  order 
to  be  as  much  as  possible  independent  of  instrumental  errors,  some 
standard  stars  nearly  on  the  paralld  of  the  moon  are  observed  at 
the  two  stations;  these  "  moon-culminating  stars  "  are  given  in  the 
ephemerides  in  order  to  secure  that  both  observers  take  the  same 
stars.  As  either  the  preceding  or  the  following  limb,  not  the  centre, 
of  the  moon  is  observed,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  time  the 
semi-diameter  takes  to  pass  the  meridian  and  for  the  change  of  right 
ascension  during  this  time.  This  method  was  proposed  by  Pigott 
towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  and  has  been  much  used; 
but,  though  it  may  be  very  serviceable  on  journeys  and  expeditions 
to  distant  places  where  the  chronometric  and  telegraphic  methods 
cannot  be  employed,  it  is  not  accurate  enough  for  fixed  observatories. 
Errors  of  four  to  six  seconds  of  time  have  frequently  been  noticed 
in  longitudes  obtained  by  this  method  from  a  limited  number  of 
observations :  e.g.  4'47*  in  the  case  of  the  Madras  observatory.* 

•  For  a  complete  list  of  the  standard  times  adopted  in  all  countries 
see  Publications  of  the  U,S.  Naval  Observatory,  vol.  iv.  app.  iv. 
(Washington,  190(6). 

*  For  field  stations  the  photographic  method  first  proposed  and 
carried  out  by  Captain  Huls,  kIE.,  in  1895,  may  be  found  advan- 
tageous. A  camera  of  rigid  form  is  set  up  and  some  instantaneous 
moon-exposures  are  made,  after  which  the  camera  is  left  untouched 
until  a  few  exposures  can  be  made  of  a  couple  of  bright  stars,  which 
are  allowed  to  impress  their  trails  on  the  plate  for  15  or  30  seconds. 
If  the  exact  local  time  of  each  exposure  be  known,  such  a  plate 
gives  the  data  necessary  for  computing  the  moon's  position  at  the 
time  of  each  exposure,  and  hence  the  Greenwich  time  and  longitude 
(Memoirs  Roy.  Astr.  Soc,  1899,  liii.  117). 
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2.  Signols.^An  1671  Picard  determined  the  difference  of  longitude 
between  Copenhagen  and  the  site  of  Tycho  Brahe's  observatory 
by  watching  from  the  latter  the  covering  and  uncovering  of  a  fire 
lighted  on  the  top  of  the  observatory  tower  at  Copenhagen.  Powder 
or  rocket  signals  have  been  in  use  since  the  middle  of  the  i8th 
century ;  they  are  nowadays  never  used  for  this  purpose,  although 
several  of  the  principal  observatories  of  Europe  were  connected  m 
this  manner  early  in  the  19th  centurj^.* 

3.  Transport  of  Chronometers. — ^This  means  of  determining  longi- 
tude was  first  tried  in  cases  where  the  chronometers  could  be  brought 
the  whole  way  by  sea,  but  the  improved  means  of  communication 
on  land  led  to  its  adoption  in  1828  between  the  observatories  at 
Greenwich  and  Cambridge,  and  in  the  following  years  between 
many  other  observatories.  A  few  of  the  more  extensive  expeditions 
undertaken  for  this  object  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  In  1843  more 
than  sixtv  chronometers  were  sent  sixteen  times  backwards  and 
forwards  between  Altona  and  Pulkowa,  and  in  1844  forty  chrono- 
meters were  sent  the  same  number  of  times  between  Altona  and 
Greenwich.  In  1844  the  longitude  of  Valentia  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  Ireland  was  determined  by  transporting  thirty  pocket 
chronometers  via  Liverpool  and  Kin^town  and  having  an  inter- 
mediate station  at  the  latter  place.  The  longitude  of  the  United 
States  naval  observatory  has  been  frequenUy  determined  from 
Greenwich.  The  following  results  will  give  an  idea  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  method.* 

Previous  to  1849,  373  chronometers  .     .      .   5^  8™  i2-52» 
Expedition  of  1849,  bond's  discussion    .      .  11  '20* 

„  „        Walker's      „      .     .      .  I2  06» 

„  „         Bond's  second  result  i2'26"±o«20» 

ti  1855,  52  chronometers,  6  trips, 

Bond i3-49"=fcO'i9» 

The  value  now  accepted  from  the  telegraphic  determination  is 
5*»  8"*  12 -oo*.  The  jprobable  errors  of  the  results  for  Pulkowa- 
Altona  anci  Altona-Greenwich  were  supposed  to  be  =*=  o-039»  and 
«fcO'042".  It  is  of  course  only  natural  that  the  uncertainty  of  the 
results  for  the  transatlantic  longitude  should  be  much  greater, 
considering  the  length  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  rating 
of  the  chronometers  at  the  observatories  of  Boston,  Cambridge 
Massachusetts)  and  Liverpool.  The  difficulty  of  the  method 
consists  in  determining  the  travelling  rate."  Each  time  a  chrono- 
meter leaves  the  station  A  and  returns  to  it  the  error  is  determined, 
and  consequently  the  rate  for  the  time  occupied  by  the  Journeys 
from  A  to  B  and  from  B  to  A  and  by  the  sojourn  at  B,  Similarly 
a  rate  is  found  by  each  departure  from  and  return  to  B,  and  the 
time  of  rest  at  A  and  B  is  also  utilized  for  determining  the  stationary 
rate.  In  this  way  a  series  of  rates  for  overlapping  intervals  of 
time  are  found,  from  which  the  travelling  rates  may  be  interpolated. 
It  is  owing  to  the  uncertainty  which  necessarily  attaches  to  the  rate 
of  a  chronometer  during  long  Journeys,  especially  by  land,  where 
they  are  exposed  to  shaung  ana  more  or  less  violent  motion,  that  it 
is  clcsirable  to  employ  a  great  number.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  temperature  correction  for  each  chronometer 
must  be  carefully  investigated,  and  the  local  time  rigorously  deter- 
mined at  each  station  during  the  entire  period  of  the  operations. 

4.  Telegraphic  Determination  of  Longitude. — ^This  was  first  sug- 
gested by  the  American  astronomer  S.  C.  Walker,  and  owed  its 
development  to  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  where  it  was  em- 
ployed from  about  1849.  Nearly  all  the  more  important  public 
observatories  have  now  been  connected  in  this  way  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  chiefly  at  the  insti^tion  of  the  '*  Europ&ische  Grad- 
messung,"  while  the  determinations  in  connexion  with  the  transits 
of  Venus  and  those  carried  out  in  recent  yeare  by  the  American, 
French,  British  and  Colonial  governments  have  completed  the 
circuit  of  the  greater  part  of  the  globe.  The  telegraphic  method 
compares  the  local  time  at  one  station  with  that  at  the  otner  by  means 
of  electric  sienals.  If  a  signal  is  sent  from  the  eastern  station 
A  at  the  local  time  T,  and  received  at  the  western  station  B  at  the 
local  time  Ti,  then,  if  the  time  taken  by  the  current  to  pass  through 
the  ^re  is  called  2,  the  difference  of  longitude  is 

\^T--Ti+x. 
and  similarly,  if  a  signal  is  sent  from  3  at  the  time  Tt  and  received 
at  A  at  Ti,  we  have  X»r»-r,-x, 

from  which  the  unknown  quantity  x  can  be  eliminated. 

The  operations  of  a  telegraphic  longitude  determination  can  be 
arranged  in  two  wavs.  Either  the  local  time  is  determined  at  both 
stations  and  the  clocks  are  compared  by  telegraph,  or  the  time 
determinations  are  marked  simultaneously  on  tne  two  chrono- 
graphs at  the  two  stations,  so  that  further  signals  for  clock  compari- 
son are  unnecessary.  The  first  method  has  to  be  used  when  the 
telegraph  is  only  for  a  limited  time  each  night  at  the  disposal  of  the 
observers,  or  when  the  climatic  conditions  at  the  two  stations  are 
so  different  that  clear  weather  cannot  often  be  expected  to  occur 
at  both  simultaneously,  also  when  the  difference  of  longitude  is  so 
considerable  that  too  much  time  would  be  lost  at  the  eastern  station 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  transit  record  of  one  star  from  the 

*For  instance,  Greenwich  and  Paris  in  1825  (Phil.  Trans.^  1826). 
The  result,  9"  21  •6*,  is  only  about  o-6"  too  great. 
•  Gould,  Transatlantic  Longitude,  p.  5  (Washington,  1869). 


western  station  before  observing  another  star.  The  independent 
time  determination  also  offers  the  advantage  that  the  observations 
may  be  taken  either  by  eye  and  ear  or  by  the  chronograph,  but  as 
the  observations  made  with  the  chronograph  are  somewhat  more 
accurate  than  those  made  by  eye  and  ear,  the  chronograph  should 
be  used  wherever  possible.  This  method  is  the  one  generally 
adopted.  The  method  of  simultaneous  registration  at  both  stations 
of  transits  of  the  same  stars  has  one  advantage.  Each  transit 
observed  at  both  stations  furnishes  a  value  of  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude, so  that  the  final  result  is  less  dependent  on  the  clock  rate  than 
in  the  first  method,  which  necessitates  the  combination  of  a  series 
of  clock  errors  determined  during  the  night  to  form  a  value  of  the 
clock  error  for  the  time  when  the  exchange  of  signals  took  place. 
When  using  this  method  it  is  advisable  to  select  the  stars  in  such  a 
manner  that  only  one  station  at  a  time  is  at  work,  so  that  the  in- 
tensity of  the  current  can  be  readjusted  (by  means  of  a  rheostat) 
between  every  despatch  and  receipt  of  signals.  This  attention  to  the 
intensity  of  tne  current  is  necessary  whatever  method  is  employed, 
as  the  constancy  of  the  transmission  time  (x  in  the  above  equations) 
chiefly  depends  on  the  constancy  of  the  current.  The  probable  error 
of  a  difference  of  longitude  deduced  from  one  star  appears  to  be  * 
for  eye  and  ear  transits  =fc0'08», 
for  chronograph  transits  *0'07»; 
while  the  probable  error  of  the  final  result  of  a  carefully  planned 
and  well  executed  series  of  telegraphic  longitude  operations  is 
generally  between  =fco»'Oio  and*0'020». 

Wireless  telegraphy  was  for  the  first  time  employed  in  1906  in  a 
determination  of  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Potsdam  and 
Brocken,  the  signals  being  sent  from  Nauen,  32  km.  from  the  former 
and  183  km-  from  the  latter  station.  The  resulting  clock-differences 
were  found  to  be  quite  independent  of  the  energy  of  the  electric 
waves.  Wireless  tdegraphv  will  no  doubt  in  future  be  much  used 
in  places  where  it  may  be  desirable  to  determine  the  longitudes  of  a 
number  of  stations  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  evident  that  the  success  of  a  determination  of  longitude 
depends  to  a  very  ^reat  extent  on  the  accurate  determination  of 
time  at  the  two  stations,  and  great  care  must  therefore  be  taken  to 
determine  the  instrumental  errors  repeatedly  during  a  night's  work. 
But  in  addition  to  the  uncertainty  which  enters  into  the  results 
from  the  ordinary  errors  of  observation,  there  b  another  source  of 
error  which  becomes  of  special  importance  in  longitude  work,  viz. 
the  so-called  personal  error.  The  discovery  of  the  fact  that  all 
observers  differ  more  or  less  in  their  estimation  of  the  time  when 
a  star  crosses  one  of  the  spider  lines  in  the  transit  instrument  was 
made  by  F.  W.  Bessel  in  1820;*  and,  as  he  happened  to  differ  fully  a 
second  of  tune  from  several  other  observers,  this  remarkably  large 
error  naturally  caused  the  phenomenon  to  be  carefully  examined. 
Bessel  also  suggested  what  appears  to  be  the  right  explanation,  viz. 
the  co-operation  of  two  senses  in  observing  transits  by  eye  and  ear, 
the  ear  having  to  count  the  beats  of  the  clock  while  the  eye  compares 
the  distance  of  the  star  from  the  spider  line  at  the  last  beat  before  the 
transit  with  the  distance  at  the  first  beat  after  it,  thus  estimating 
the  fraction  of  second  at  which  the  transit  took  place.  It  can  easily 
be  conceived  that  one  person  may  first  hear  and  then  see,  while  to 
another  these  sensations  take  place  in  the  reverse  order;  and  to  this 
possible  source  of  error  may  be  added  the  sensible  time  required  by 
the  transmission  of  sensations  through  the  nerves  to  the  brain  and 
for  the  latter  to  act  upon  them.  As  the  chronographic  method  of 
observing  dispenses  with  one  sense  (that  of  hearing)  and  merely 
requires  the  watching  of  the  star's  motion  and  the  pressing  of  an 
electric  key  at  the  moment  when  the  star  is  bisected  by  the  thread, 
the  personal  errors  should  in  this  case  be  much  smaller  than  when 
the  eye  and  ear  method  is  employed.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the 
former  method  there  have  never  occurred  errors  of  between  half  and 
a  whole  second  such  as  have  not  infrequently  appeared  in  the  latter 
method. 

In  transit  observations  generally  this  personal  error  does  not 
cause  any  inconvenience,  so  long  as  only  one  observer  is  employed 
at  a  time,  and  unless  the  amount  of  the  error  varies  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  star  (which  is  often  the  case) ;  but  when  absolute  time  nas 
to  be  determined,  as  in  longitude  work,  the  full  amount  of  the  per- 
sonal equation  between  the  two  observers  must  be  carefully  ascer- 
tained and  taken  into  account.  And  an  observer's  error  has  often 
been  found  to  vary  very  considerably  not  only  from  year  to  year 
but  even  within  much  shorter  intervals;  the  use  of  a  new  instrument, 
though  perhaps  not  differing  in  construction  from  the  accustomed 
one,  has  also  been  known  to  affect  the  personal  error.  For  a  number 
of  years  this  latter  circumstance  was  coupled  with  another  which 
seemed  perfectly  incomprehensible,  the  personal  error  appearing 
to  vary  with  the  reversal  of  the  instrument,  that  is,  with  the  position 
of  the  illuminating  lamp  east  or  west.  But  in  1 869-1 870  Hirsch 
noticed  during  the  k>ngitude  operations  in  Switzerland  that  this  was 

*  Albrecht,  BesHmmung  von  Langendifferensen  mil  HiUfe  des 
electrischen  Telegraphen,  p.  80  (4to  Leipzig,  1869). 

*  Maskelyne  had  in  1795  noticed  that  one  of  his  assistants  observed 
transits  more  than  half  a  second  later  than  himself,  but  this  was 
supp>osed  to  arise  from  some  wrong  method  of  observing  adopted 
I  by  the  assistant,  and  the  matter  was  not  further  looked  into. 
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caused  by  a  shifting  of  the  reflector  inside  the  telescope,  by  means 
of  which  the  field  is  illuminated,  which  produced  an  apparent 
shifting  of  the  image  of  the  spider  lines,  unless  the  eyepiece  was 
very  accurately  focused  for  the  observer's  sight.  The  simplest  and 
best  way  to  find  the  equation  between  two  observers  is  to  let  one 
observe  the  transits  of  stars  over  half  the  wires  in  the  telescope, 
and  the  other  observe  the  transits  over  the  remainder,  each  taking 
care  to  refocus  the  eyepiece  for  himself  in  order  to  avoid  the  above- 
mentioned  source  of  error.  The  single  transits  reduced  to  the  middle 
wire  give  immediately  the  equation;  and,  in  order  to  eliminate 
errors  in  the  assumed  wire-intervalsi  each  observer  uses  alternately 
the  first  and  the  second  half  of  the  wires.  In  longitude  work,  the 
two  observers  generally  after  the  completion  of  a  certain  number  of 
nights'  work  exchange  stations  and  commence  a  new  set  of  observa- 
tions; the  mean  of  the  two  results  thus  obtained  should  be  free  from 
the  effect  of  personal  error,  provided  that  the  errors  of  both  observers 
have  remained  constant  the  whole  time.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
to  let  the  observers  compare  themselves,  at  the  beginning,  middle  and 
end  of  the  operations,  and,  if  possible,  at  both  the  instruments 
employed.  A  useful  check  on  the  results  is  afforded  by  simultaneous 
experiments  with  one  of  the  instruments  contrived  by  C.  Wolf, 
Kaiser  and  others,  by  which  the  absolute  i>ersonal  error  of  an 
observer  can  be  determined.  Though  differing  much  in  detail, 
these  instruments  are  all  constructed  on  the  same  principle:  an 
artificial  star  (a  lamp  shining  through  a  minute  hole  in  a  screen 
mounted  on  a  small  carriage  moved  by  clockwork)  passes  in  succes- 
sion across  a  number  of  lines  drawn  on  oiled  paper,  while  an  electric 
contact  is  made  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  star  is  bisected 
on  each  line  by  the  carriage  passing  a  number  of  adjustable  contact 
makers.  The  currents  thus  made  register  the  transits  automatically 
on  a  chronograph,  while  the  observer,  viewing  the  apparatus  through 
his  telescope,  can  observe  the  transits  in  the  usual  manner  either  by 
eye  and  ear  or  by  chronograph,  thus  immediately  finding  his  personal 
error.  These  contrivances  have  sometimes  been  used  to  educate 
pupils  learning  to  observe,  and  experience  has  shown  that  a  consider- 
able personal  error  can  be  ffenerally  somewhat  diminished  through 
practice.  By  using  Rep6<Md'8  self -registering  micrometer,  which 
enables  the  observer  to  follow  the  motions  of  the  star  with  a  movable 
vertical  wire  which  automatically  registers  its  passage  over  certain 
fixed  points  in  the  eyepiece,  the  effect  of  personal  error  is  almost 
completely  eliminated.  In  the  determination  of  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  Potsdam  and  Greenwich  in  1903  the  two  observers 
with  their  instruments  exchanged  stations  in  the  middle  of  the  opera- 
tions, and  the  sum  of  their  personal  and  instrumental  equation  was 
O'ooo"  with  a  probable  error  of  s*«0'003". 

LiTBRATURB. — General  treatises  on  spherical  astronomy,  such  as 
Brtlnnow's  Lehrbuch  der  sphdrischen  Asironomie  (3rd  ed.,  Berlin, 
187 1 ;  trans,  into  English  and  several  other  languages)  and  Chauve- 
net's  Manual,  treat  very  fully  of  the  numerous  methods  of  deter- 
mining time  by  combination  of  altitudes  or  azimuths  of  several 
stars.  For  telegraphic  longitude  work  see  the  Publicationen  des 
kon,  preusHschen  geodMischen  Insiiluts;  the  Reports  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey ;  vol.  ix.  of  the  Account  of  the  Great 
Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India;  and  Report  of  the  Chief  Astronomer, 
1905  (Ottawa,  1906),  which  gives  a  useful  review  of  recent  longitude 
work  in  the  Pacific  and  adjacent  countries.  On  personal  errors 
see  Dreyer,  Proc*  Roy.  Irish  Acad,  (1876),  2nd  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  48^, 
and  "  Recherches  sur  I'^quation  personelle  par  M.  F.  Gonnesiat  "  in 
the  Trav.  de  Vohserv,  de  Lyon  (1892),  vol.  ii.  Q.  L.  E.  D.) 

TIME,  STANDARD.  Local  time  is  determined  by  the  relation 
of  the  meridian  of  a  place  to  the  sim.  Noon  at  any  place  is 
defined  as  the  moment  when  either  the  true  or  mean  sun  passes 
the  meridian  of  that  place,  according  as  apparent  or  mean  time 
is  used.  Practically,  the  use  of  mean  time  is  now  universal,  so 
that  we  may  regard  the  mean  sun  as  that  by  which  noon  is 
determined.  As  the  earth  revolves,  all  its  meridians  are  brought 
under  the  sun  in  succession  or,  relative  to  the  earth,  noon  con- 
tinually travels  around  the  earth,  making  the  circuit  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  follows  that  noon,  and  therefore  any  other  hour 
of  the  day,  is  later  by  four  minutes  for  every  degree  of  longitude 
towards  the  west,  so  that  a  watch  carried  east  or  west  wUl  be 
found  to  deviate  from  local  time  by  an  amount  proportional  to 
the  change  of  longitude.  Before  the  time  of  railways  this  devia- 
tion was  not  productive  of  inconvenience.  But  when  railway 
travelling  became  common,  train  schedules  had  to  be  more  exact 
than  those  of  a  mail  coach,  and  the  traveller  was  rapidly  carried 
to  places  where  the  local  time  continually  deviated  from  that 
shown  by  his  watch .  The  use  of  such  time  thus  had  to  be  modified 
in  places  where  intercommunication  with  others  of  a  different 
longitude  was  frequent.  Thus  arose  a  practice  on  the  part  of 
railways  of  using  the  time  of  some  central  or  important  city  on  its 
line  for  all  places  not  too  distant,  which  time  would  naturally 
be  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  through  which  it 


passed.  For  a  similar  reason,  in  countries  which  did  not  extend 
through  a  large  fraction  of  an  hour  of  longitude,  it  was  natural 
to  use  the  time  of  the  capital  throughout  all  or  a  large  part  of  its 
extent.  Thus  Greenwich  time  has  long  been  in  use  throughout 
England,  and  all  the  railways  of  France  are  run  by  Paris  time. 
But  inconvenience  was  still  unavoidable  in  passing  from  one 
country  to  another,  or  in  travdling  through  long  stretches  in  the 
same  country.  The  inconvenience  was  especially  felt  in  the 
United  States,  where  every  railway,  and  even  every  long  stretch 
of  several  great  railwa3rs,  had  its  own  time  systan.  Thus  it 
happened  not  infrequently  that  in  a  single  station  clocks  inrould 
be  found  set  to  the  time  of  three  different  meridians,  one  for 
the  road  toward  the  east,  another  for  the  load  toward  the  west, 
and  a  third  for  the  meridian  of  the  place,  or  local  use. 

A  device  now  being  generally  adopted  to  do  away  with  this 
confusion  was  planned  in  1878-1879  by  Mr  (afterwards  Sir) 
Sandford  Fleming,  and  published  in  tlie  Journal  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Toronto  for  1879.  On  the  initiative  of  this  organiza- 
tion, Mr  Fleming's  propo^ils  were  officially  communicated  to  the 
leading  governments  of  the  world  with  a  view  of  securing  an 
international  unification  of  the  method  of  designating  the  hour 
of  the  day  for  common  use.  Naturally  connected  with  the 
proposal  was  that  of  a  prime  meridian,  from  which  all  longitudes 
should  be  reckoned.  United  States  invited  an  international  con- 
ference, which  was  held  in  Washington  in  1884,  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  a  standard  meridian  to  which  longitudes  and  times 
should  be  referred. 

Before  this  conference  was  called  the  railway  managers  of  the 
United  States,  after  long  discussion,  adopted  the  system.  Its  fun- 
damental idea  was  that  twenty-four  standard  meridians  should 
be  established  15^  apart  in  longitude,  starting  from  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich  and  extending  round  the  globe.  Then  on  each 
meridian  the  local  time  would  diff ^  from  Greenwich  time  by  some 
entire  number  of  hours.  At  every  point  of  the  globe  the  time  to 
be  adopted  for  common  use  was  that  of  the  nearest  standard 
meridian.  These  meridians  would  therefore  mark  the  central 
lines  of  twenty-four  zones,  within  each  of  which  the  time  to  be 
adopted  would  be  uniform,  but  which  would  change  by  an  hour 
on  passing  from  one  zone  into  another.  The  inhabitants  of  each 
zone  naturally  use  the  time  of  the  zone  instead  of  their  local  time, 
the  maximum  difference  between  the  two  being  half  an  hour. 

When  the  system  was  first  established  in  the  United  States  a 
delicate  legal  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  business  of  banks 
and  courts  should  be  legally  adjusted  to  the  new  time.  This  was 
soon  settled  by  state  laws  making  the  standard  time  legal  within 
the  limits  of  each  zcme.  A  similar  system  is  being  adopted  in 
Europe,  the  standard  meridians  being  those  of  15°,  30^,  &c.,  east 
of  Greenwich.  France,  however,  still  adheres  to  Paris  time,*  but 
Belgium  and  HoUand  use  Greenwich  time,  and  Switzerland, 
Italy  and  central  Germany  use  the  time  of  15°  £.,  and  therefore 
one  hour  in  advance  of  that  of  Greenwich.  This  is  termed 
mid-European  time. 

The  sjrstem  we  have  described  is  that  adopted  for  the  purposes 
of  the  railways  and  of  daily  life.  For  scientific  and  for  some 
international  purposes  yet  other  modifications  are  desirable. 
An  important  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  cases  in 
which  convenience  requires  that  the  time  have  some  relation  to 
the  hour  of  the  day,  and  those  where  no  such  relation  is  required. 
The  former  is  the  case  in  designating  acts  or  occurrences  which 
depend  upon  our  daily  routine  of  rest  and  wakefulness.  But  if 
nothing  is  necessary  except  the  designation  of  some  moment  of 
absolute  time,  irrespective  of  our  daily  routine  of  life,  then  only 
a  single  measure  for  the  whole  world  is  necessary.  At  the 
Washington  Meridian  Confeience  of  1884  it  was  proposed  that 
Greenwich  time  should  be  adopted  as  a  standard  for  the  whole 
world  in  all  matters  of  this  class,  especially  in  astronomical 
practice  and  in  cable  despatches.  But  this  system  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  extensively  adopted  outside  of  astronomy,  the 

'  A  bill  adopting  Greenwich  time  in  France,  which  had  already 
passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  favourably  reported  on  in  the 
Senate  in  December  19 10.  . 
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cultivators  of  which  are  most  accustomed  to  the  conversion  of 
local  into  standard  or  Greenwich  time.  An  imavoidable 
inconvenience  associated  with  the  system  is  the  tmcertainty  in 
many  cases  whether  local  or  Greenwich  mean  time  is  under- 
stood. This  must  be  especially  the  case  with  magnetic  and 
seismic  phenomena,  the  designation  of  which  should  be  uniform 
for  the  whole  earth;  at  present,  however,  we  cannot  invariably 
expect  local  observers  to  convert  their  observations  from  local 
into  Greenwich  mean  time. 

Associated  with  this  question  is  that  of  the  moment  when  the 
day  should  begin,  or  from  which  the  hotirs  should  be  coxmted. 
The  civil  division  of  the  day  into  a.m.  {ante  meridiem^  before 
mid-day)  and  p.m.  {post  meridiem^  after  mid-day),  now  practi- 
cally universal  in  household  and  ordinary  dvil  Ufe,  is  impracti- 
cable for  scientific  purposes,  where  a  count  of  the  hours  from  o 
up  to  24  is  necessary.  In  railway  schedules  the  necessity  of 
distinguishing  a.m.  from  p.m.  when  our  civil  time  is  used  is 
found  so  troublesome  that  in  some  countries,  especially  Italy 
and  Canada,  the  24-hour  system  is  used.  Hours  after  noon  are 
there  designated  as  13, 14,  &c.,  up  to  midnight,  at  which  moment 
a  new  day  begins*  On  the  other  hand,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
astronomers  have  almost  from  time  immemorial  begun  their  day 
at  noon,  and  navigators  have  very  generally  adopted  the  same 
practice,  but  for  a  quite  different  reason.  In  astronomy  the 
day  begis^  at  noon  for  two  reasons  of  convenience.  One  is  that 
as  the  day  is  fixed  by  the  transit  of  the  sun  over  the  meridian,  it 
is  more  natural  to  start  the  count  of  the  hours  from  this  moment 
than  from  that  when  the  sun  is  on  the  invisible  antimeridian  at 
midnight.  This  practice  also  coincides  with  that  of  counting  the 
hours  of  sidereal  time  from  the  transit  of  the  vernal  equinox,  and 
leads  to  the  simple  rule  that  the  local  mean  time  is  equal  to  the 
hour  angle  of  the  mean  sun.  The  other  reason  is  that,  as  the 
astronomer  makes  most  of  his  observations  at  night,  and  often 
after  midnight,  it  is  inconvenient  to  begin  a  new  day  at  the 
latter  hour.  This  consideration  is  however  reversed  in  day 
observations,  especially  those  on  the  sim,  but  these  are  few  in 
number. 

Navigators  began  the  day  at  noon  because  their  latitude  is 
determined  by  observations  of  the  stm,  while  the  longitude  is 
also  generally  determined  during  the  daytime.  Thus,  in  doing 
the  ''  day's  work  "  in  the  log,  the  position  of  the  ship  was  always 
computed  for  noon.  Such  being  the  case,  it  was  found  more 
convenient  to  begin  the  count  of  a  new  day  at  this  hour,  to  be 
continued  through  the  night  until  the  following  noon.  But  the 
navigator's  count  of  days  was  one  day  in  advance  of  that  of  the 
astronomers;  for  example,  March  the  loth,  astronomical  time, 
begins  on  the  loth  day  of  March  at  noon,  and  this  count  continues 
until  noon  of  the  day  following,  so  that  the  forenoon  of  March  the 
nth,  dvil  time,  is  still  March  the  xoth,  astronomical  time.  But 
the  navigator  begins  March  the  nth  at  noon  on  March  the  loth. 
This  difference  is  worthy  of  mention  because  a  widespread 
misapprehension  exists  that  the  navigator  was  forced  to  count 
his  days  from  noon  owing  to  the  adoption  of  the  same  system 
in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  The  fact  is  that  the  practice  of  the 
navigator,  like  that  of  the  astronomer,  was  adopted  purely  for 
his  own  convenience,  and  for  the  reasons  just  set  forth.  It  is, 
however,  being  changed  so  as  to  conform  to  dvil  time,  but  as 
yet  no  general  law  prescribes  the  change. 

At  the  Meridian  Conference  of  1884,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
practice  of  beginning  the  day  at  midnight  should  be  adopted 
universally  in  astronomy  and  navigation,  and  that  the  hours 
should  be  counted  from  that  moment  in  all  the  nautical  and 
astronomical  ephemerides.  The  question  of  adopting  this  system 
became  a  subject  of  international  correspondence.  The  views 
of  the  directors  of  the  astronomical  ephemerides,  so  far  as 
elidted,  were  strongly  against  the  change.  The  considerations 
which  determined  them  were  the  confusion  which  the  change 
would  introduce  into  the  tables  and  the  count  of  time  in  the 
ephemerides,  including  the  relation  of  sidereal  and  solar  time; 
the  unavoidable  doubt  as  to  whether  the  one  or  the  other 
system  was  used  in  astronomical  publications;  and  the  danger 
of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  navigator  an  ephemeris  in  which 


the  hours  should  have  a  different  meaning  from  that  to  which 
he  was  accustomed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reasons  of  con- 
venience which  led  to  the  practice  of  beginning  the  day  at  noon 
still  continued,  so  that  nothing  could  be  shown  to  counterbalance 
these  drawbacks.  Still,  in  works  to  be  used  by  the  public, 
espedally  almanacs  and  other  astronomical  annuals,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  convert  astronomical  into  civil  time.  This  must  con- 
tinue to  be  done,  but  offers  no  difficulty  to  the  authors  of  such 
works,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  difference,  nor  to  the  public, 
which  has  no  interest  in  the  ephemerides  and  measures  of  time 
used  by  the  professional  astronomer.  (S.  N.) 

TIME  BARGAINS,  a  financial  or  commerdal  term  for  opera- 
tions in  securities  or  commodities  which  are  to  be  completed 
at  a  future  date,  as  opposed  to  bargains  which  are  settled 
immediately.    (See  Market.) 

TIMGAD,  a  ruined  city  23  m.  S.£.  of  Batna  in  the  department 
of  Constantine,  Algeria.  Timgad,  the  Thamugas  of  the  Romans, 
was  built  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  northern  side  of  the  Aures 
Moimtains,  and  was  situated  at  the  intersection  of  six  roads. 
It  was  traversed  by  two  main  streets,  the  Cardo  Maximus 
running  north  and  south,  and  the  Decumanus  Maximus  east  and 
west.  The  residential  part  of  the  town  was  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  capitol  and  most  of  the  other  public  buildings.  The 
ruins  of  the  capitol  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  south- 
west of  the  dty.  Some  of  the  columns  of  the  fagade  (which  are 
of  the  Corinthian  order  and  45  ft.  high)  have  been  re-erected. 
The  dimensions  of  the  capitol  correspond  with  those  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome.  Immediately  north  of  the  capitol  are  the 
remains  of  a  large  market;  to  the  east  are  the  ruins  of  the  forum, 
basilica  and  theatre.  The  auditorium  of  the  theatre,  which 
held  nearly  4000  persons,  is  complete.  A  little  west  of  the 
theatre  are  baths,  containing  paved  and  mosaic  floors  in  perfect 
preservation.  Ruins  of  other  and  larger  thermae  are  found  in 
aU  four  quarters  of  the  dty,  those  on  the  north  bdtig  very 
extensive.  Across  the  Decumanus  Maximus  just  north-east 
of  the  market  is  the  arch  of  Trajan — still  erect,  and  restored 
in  1900.  The  arch  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  has  three 
openings,  the  central  one  being  11  ft.  wide.  Each  facade  has 
four  fluted  columns  19  ft.  high.  The  chief  material  used  in 
building  the  arch  was  sandstone.  The  fluted  columns  are  of 
fine  white  limestone  and  smaller  columns  are  of  coloured  marble. 
At  the  other  (eastern)  end  of  the  street  are  the  remains  of  another 
triumphal  arch.  West  of  the  capitol  are  the  ruins  of  a  large 
church,  a  square  building  with  circular  apse,  built  in  the  7th 
century.  There  are  also  remains  of  six  other  churches.  About 
400  yds.  south  of  the  dty,  the  walls  nearly  entire,  is  a  ruined 
dtadel,  a  quadrangular  building  360  ft.  by  295  ft.,  with  eight 
towers.  It  was  built  (or  rebuilt)  by  the  Byzantine  army  in  the 
6th  century.  Near  the  northern  thermae  is  the  house  of  the 
director  of  the  excavations  and  a  museum  containing  small 
objects  foimd  in  the  ruins. 

Numerous  inscriptions  have  been  found  on  the  ruins,  and  from 
them  many  events  in  the  history  of  Thamugas  have  been  learnt. 
In  the  year  a.d.  100  the  emperor  Trajan  gave  orders  to  build  a 
dty  on  the  site  of  a  fortified  post  on  the  road  between  Theveste 
and  Lambaesls.  This  city,  called  Colonia  Mardana  Trajana 
Thamugas  (Marciana  in  honour  of  Trajan's  sister)  appears  from 
the  inscriptions  to  have  been  completed,  as  far  as  the  principal 
buildings  were  concerned,  in  seventeen  years.  A  legion  of 
Parthian  veterans  was  stationed  in  the  newly  founded  dty. 
From  the  time  of  its  foundation  to  the  4th  century  Thamugas 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  existence. 
Numerous  inscriptions  testify  to  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
citizens.  In  the  3rd  century  Thamugas  became  a  centre  of 
Christian  activity,  and  in  the  next  century  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Donatists.  The  dty  declined  in  importance  after  the 
Vandal  invasion  in  the  5th  century,  and  was  found  in  a  ruinous 
condition  by  the  Byzantine  general  Solomon,  who  occupied  it 
AD.  535.  It  is  believed  that  the  Berbers  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains  destroyed  the  dty,  hoping  thus  to  prevent  it  being 
used  as  a  stronghold  from  which  to  harry  them.  Thamugas 
was,  however,  repeopled,  and  in  the  7th  century  was  a  Christian 
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city.  After  the  defeat  of  Gregoriiis,  governor  of  Africa,  by  the 
Arabs  in  647,  Thamugas  passes  from  history.  After  centuries 
of  neglect  James  Bruce,  the  African  traveller,  visited  the  spot 
(1765),  made  careful  drawings  of  the  monuments  and  deciphered 
some  of  the  inscriptions.  Bruce  was  followed,  more  than  a 
century  later  (1875),  by  Sir  R.  Lambert  Playfair,  British  consul- 
general  at  Algiers,  and  soon  afterwards  (187 5-1 876)  Professor 
Masqueray  published  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  riiins.  Since 
1 88 1  Thamugas  has  been  systematically  explored,  and  the  ruins 
excavated  imder  the  direction  of  the  Service  des  monuments 
historiques.  Among  the  objects  discovered  are  a  series  of 
standard  measures — five  cavities  hollowed  out  of  a  stone  slab; 

Seventeen  miles  west  of  Timgad,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  city 
Lambaesis,  is  Lambessa  (g.v.). 

See  G.  Boeswillwald,  R.  Cagnat  and  A.  Ballu,  Timgad,  una  ciii 
africaine  sous  F empire  romain ;  and  A.  Ballu,  Guide  iUustri  de  Timgad 
(Paris,  1903). 

TIMOCREON»  of  lalysus  in  Rhodes,  Greek  lyric  poet,  flourished 
about  480  B.C.  During  the  Persian  wars  he  had  been  banished 
on  suspicion  of  ''  medism."  Themistocles  had  promised  to 
procure  his  recall,  but  was  unable  to  resist  the  bribes  of  Timo- 
creon's  adversaries  and  allowed  him  to  remain  in  exile.  Timo- 
creon  thereupon  attacked  him  most  bitterly  (see  Plutarch, 
Themistocles^  21);  and  Simonides,  the  friend  of  Themistocles, 
retorted  in  an  epigram  (Antk.  Pal.  vii.  348).  Timocreon  was 
also  known  as  a  composer  of  scolia  (drinking-songs)  and,  accord- 
ing to  Suidas,  wrote  plays  in  the  style  of  the  old  comedy. 
His  gluttony  and  drunkenness  were  notorious,  and  he  was  an 
athlete  of  great  prowess. 

TIMOLEON  (c.  411-337  B.C.),  of  Corinth,  Greek  statesman 
and  general.  As  the  champion  of  Greece  against  Carthage  he  is 
closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Sicily,  especially  Syracuse 
(g.v.).  When  his  brother  Timophanes,  whose  life  he  had  saved 
in  battle,  took  possession  of  the  acropolis  of  Corinth  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  city,  Timoleon,  after  an  ineffectual  protest, 
tacitly  acquiesced  while  the  friends  who  accompanied  him  put 
Timophanes  to  death.  Public  opinion  approved  his  conduct 
as  patriotic;  but  the  curses  of  his  mother  and  the  indignation 
of  some  of  his  kinsfolk  drove  him  into  retirement  for  twenty 
years.  In  344  envoys  came  from  Syracuse  to  Corinth,  to  appeal 
to  the  mother-city  for  relief  from  the  intestine  feuds  from  which 
the  Syracusans  and  all  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  were  suffering. 
Carthage  too,  their  old  and  bitter  foe,  was  intriguing  with  the 
local  despots.  Corinth  could  not  refuse  help,  though  her  chief 
citizens  declined  the  responsibility  of  attempting  to  establish  a 
settled  government  in  the  factious  and  turbulent  Sj^acuse. 
Timoleon,  being,  named  by  an  unknown  voice  in  the  popular 
assembly,  was  chosen  by  a  unanimous  vote  to  undertake  the 
mission,  and  set  sail  for  Sicily  with  a  few  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  Corinth  and  a  small  troop  of  GredL  mercenaries.  He  eluded 
a  Carthaginian  squadron  and  landed  at  Tauromenium  (Taor- 
mina),  where  he  met  with  a  friendly  reception.  At  this  time 
Hicetas,  tyrant  of  Leontini,  was  master  of  Syracuse,  with  the 
exception  of  the  island  of  Ortygia,  which  was  occupied  by 
Dionysius,  still  nominally  tyrant.  Hicetas  was  defeated  at 
Adranum,  an  inland  town,  and  driven  back  to  Syracuse.  In  343 
Dionysius  surrendered  Ortygia  on  condition  of  being  granted  a 
safe  conduct  to  Corinth.  Hicetas  now  received  help  from 
Carthage  (60,000  men),  but  ill-success  roused  mutual  suspicion; 
the  Carthaginians  abandoned  Hicetas,  who  was  besieged  in 
Leontini,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  Timoleon  was  thus 
master  of  Syracuse.  He  at  once  began  the  work  of  restoration, 
bringing  new  settlers  from  the  mother-dty  and  from  Greece 
generally,  and  establishing  a  popular  government  on  the  basis 
of  the  democratic  laws  of  Diodes.  The  dtadel  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  a  court  of  justice  erected  on  its  site.  The  amphi- 
polos,  or  priest  of  Olympian  Zeus,  who  was  annually  chosen  by 
lot  out  of  three  dans,  was  invested  with  the  chief  magistracy. 
The  impress  of  Timoleon's  reforms  seems  to  have  lasted  to  the 
days  of  Augustus.  Hicetas  again  induced  Carthage  to  send 
(340-339)  a  great  army  (70,000),  which  landed  at  Lilybaeum 
(Marsala).    With  a  miscellaneous  levy  of  about  12,000  men. 


most  of  them  mercenaries,  Timoleon  marched  westwards  across 
the  island  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Selinus  and  won  a  great 
and  decisive  victory  on  the  Crimissus.  The  general  himself 
led  his  infantry,  and  the  enemy's  discomfiture  was  completed 
by  a  blinding  storm  of  rain  and  hail.  This  victory  gave  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  many  years  of  peace  and  safety  from  Carthage. 
Carthage  made,  however,  one  more  effort  and  despatched  some 
mercenaries  to  prolong  the  conflict  between  Timoleon  and  the 
tyrants.  But  it  ended  (338)  in  the  defeat  of  Hicetas,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death;  by  a  treaty  the  dominion  cdf 
Carthage  in  Sicily  was  confined  to  the  west  of  the  Halycus 
(PkUant),  Timoleon  then  retired  into  private  life  without 
assuming  any  title  or  ofiice,  though  he  remained  practically 
supreme,  not  only  at  Syracuse,  but  throughout  the  islaiuL  Not- 
withstanding the  many  elements  of  discord  Sidly  seems  to  have 
been  during  Timoleon's  lifetime  tranquil  and  contented.  He 
became  blind  some  time  before  his  death,  but  persisted  in 
attending  the  assembly  and  giving  his  opinion,  which  was 
usually  accepted  as  a  unanimous  vote.  He  was  buried  at  the 
cost  of  the  dtizens  of  Syracuse,  who  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory  in  their  market-place,  afterwards  surrounded  with 
porticoes,  and  a  gymnasium  called  Timoleonteum. 

Lives  by  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos;  see  also  Diod.  Sic.  xvL 
65-90;  monograph  by  J.  F.  Amoldt  (1850),  which  contains  an  ex- 
haustive examination  of  the  authorities;  also  Sicily:  History;  and 
Syracuse,  with  works  quoted. 

TIMOMACHUS,  a  Greek  painter  of  the  ist  century  B.C.  He 
was  noted  espedaUy  for  two  pictures,  one  of  which  represented' 
Ajax  during  his  madness,  the  other  Medea  meditating  the  slay- 
ing of  her  children.  Both  of  these  works  were  remarkable  for 
thdr  power  of  expression,  especially  in  the  face,  and  so  belong  to 
the  latest  phase  of  Greek  art.  Of  the  Medea  we  may  form  some 
notion  from  paintings  found  at  Pompeii,  representing  that  heroine 
standing  with  a  sheathed  sword  in  her  hand,  and  watching  the 
children  at  play  (Helbig,  WandgemiUde  Campaniens^  Nos.  1262- 
X265). 

TIMON»  of  Athens,  the  noted  misanthrope,  celebrated  in 
Shakespeare's  play,  lived  during  the  Peloponnesian  War.  He  is 
more  than  once  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes  and  other  comedians. 
Plutarch  introduces  a  short  account  of  his  life  in  his  biography 
of  Mark  Antony  (ch.  70),  who  built  a  retreat  called  Timoniimi 
(Strabo  xvii.  794)  at  Alexandria.  Timon  also  gave  his  name  to 
one  of  Ludan's  dialogues.  Shakespeare  probably  derived  his 
knowledge  of  Timon  mainly  from  Plutarch;  but  the  Timon  of 
Shakespeare  so  resembles  the  Timon  of  Lucian  that  Shakespeare 
(or  whoever  wrote  the  first  sketch  of  the  play)  may  have  had 
access  to  the  dialogue. 

TIMON  (c.  320-230),  of  Phlius,  Greek  sceptic  philosopher  and 
satirical  poet,  a  pupil  of  Stilpo  the  Megarian  and  Pyrrho  of  Elis. 
Having  made  a  fortune  by  teaching  and  lecturing  in  Chalcedon 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  chiefly  at  Athens,  where  he  died. 
His  writings  (Diogenes  Laertius,  ix.  ch.  12)  were  numerous  both 
in  prose  and  in  verse:  besides  the  ZIXXoc,  he  is  said  to  have 
written  epic  poems,  tragedies,  comedies  and  satyric  dramas. 
But  he  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  SIXXoi,  three 
books  of  sarcastic  hexameter  verses,  written  against  the  Greek 
philosophers. 

The  fragments  that  remain  (about  140  lines  or  parts  of  lines, 
printed  in  F.  W.  A.  Mullach,  Frag.  phil.  graec,  i.  84-^8)  show  that 
Timon  possessed  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  satirist,  together 
with  a  command  of  the  hexameter;  but  he  had  no  loftier  aim  than  to 
awaken  laughter.  Philosophers  are  "  excessively  cunning  murderers 
of  many  wise  saws  "  (v.  96) ;  the  only  two  whom  he  spares  are 
Xenophanes,  "  the  modest  censor  of  Homer's  lies  "  (t».  29),  and 
Pyrrho,  against  whom  "  no  other  mortal  dare  contend  "  (v.  126). 
Besides  the  XiWoi  we  have  some  lines  preserved  from  the  'lydaX/tot, 
a  poem  in  elegiac  verse,  which  appears  to  have  inculcated  the  tenets 
of  scepticism,  and  one  or  two  fra™ents  which  cannot  be  with  cer- 
tainty assigned  to  either  p>oem.  There  is  a  reference  to  Timon  in 
Eus.  Praep.  Ev.  xiv.  (Eng.  trans,  by  E.  H.  Gifford,  1903,  p.  761). 
Fragments  of  his  poems  have  been  collected  by  Wolke,  De  graecarum 
syllts  (Warsaw,  1820),  Paul,  Dissertatio  de  syUis  (Berlin,  1821), 
and  Wachsmuth,  Sillographorum  graec.  reliquiae  (Leipzig,  1885). 

TIMOR,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  easternmost 
and  largest  of  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands,  stretching  S.W.  and  N.E. 
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for  300  m.  between  8**  40'  and  lo**  40'  S.,  and  between  123**  30' 
and  127^  £.  It  has  a  mean  breadth  of  60  m.,  and  an  area  of 
about  12,500  sq.  m.  Politically  its  north-eastern  half  is  Portu- 
guese, as  are  two  small  enclaves  in  the  south-western  half,  the 
remainder  being  Dutch.  Timor  lies  in  deep  water  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  hundred  fathom  line,  which  marks  in  this  direction 
the  proper  limit  of  the  shallow  Araf ura  Sea,  extending  between 
it  and  northern  Australia.  It  difiers  considerably  from  the  other 
members  of  the  Sundanese  group  both  in  the  direction  of  its 
main  axis  and  in  the  prevalence  of  old  rocks  and  slighter  volcanic 
character.  It  comes,  however,  within  the  great  volcanic  zone 
which  stretches  from  the  north  of  Sumatra,  through  Java  and 
the  other  Simdanese  islands,  round  to  Amboyna,  Tidore,  Temate, 
Halmahera  and  the  Philippines.  There  appear  to  be  volcanic 
centres  in  both  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  island,  and  the 
surface  is  everywhere  extremely  rugged,  with  ridges  from  4000 
to  8000  ft.  high,  forming  a  confused  orographic  system, 
which  is  by  no  means  fully  understood.  Mount  Kabalaki  in 
the  north  rises  above  10,000  ft.;  the  culminating  point  appears 
to  be  Mt  Alas  (over  12,000  ft.)  near  the  east  coast.  Owing 
to  the  prevalent  dry  easterly  winds  from  the  arid  plains  of  north 
Australia,  Timor,  like  Ombay,  Flores  and  other  neighbouring 
islands,  has  a  much  drier  climate,  and  a  poorer  vegetation,  than 
islands  further  west,  and  has  few  perennial  streams  and  no 
considerable  rivers.  Hence,  apart  from  almost  untouched 
mineral  wealth,  such  as  iron,  copper  and  gold,  the  island  is  poor 
in  natural  resources.  Coal  and  petroleum  have  been  found. 
At  Kupang,  on  the  south  coast,  the  number  of  rainy  days  per 
month  in  the  six  months  May  to  October  dwindles  from  4  to  o, 
while  the  monthly  rainfall  gradually  sinks  from  a  little  less  than 
2  in.  to  nil;  the  northern  districts  are  better  watered.  Though 
the  mineral  products  are  varied,  the  supply  of  ores  has  hitherto 
proved  scanty;  besides  which  their  exploitation  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  lack  of  labourers,  water  and  wood.  The  uplands 
yield  fairly  under  cultivation,  while  the  woodlands,  which 
nowhere  form  true  forests,  contain  much  excellent  sandalwood. 
This  and  a  noted  breed  of  hardy  ponies  form  the  chief  articles 
of  export.  Owing  to  the  deep  water  between  Timor  and  the 
Arafura  Sea,  the  fauna  of  Timor  presents  scarcely  any  Australian 
types  beyond  a  marsupial  cuscus.  The  few  mammals,  such  as 
deer,  civet,  pigs,  shrews  and  monkeys,  as  well  as  the  birds  and 
insects,  resemble  ordinary  Malayan  forms. 

Timor  consists  of  a  core  of  ancient  rocks  (Archean?)  upon  which 
rest  Permian  and  later  deposits  of  sedimentary  origin.  Volcanic 
rocks  are  also  present  but  they  are  not  so  extensively  developed  as 
in  the  islands  of  the  Javan  arc.  The  Permian  beds  consist  chiefly 
of  limestone  and  contain  numerous  fossils  similar  to  those  of  the 
middle  and  upper  divisions  of  the  Productus  limestone  of  northern 
India  and  the  Artinsk  stage  of  the  Urals.  The  best-known  locality 
is  the  bed  of  the  Ayer  Mati  near  Kupang.  These  rocks  were  origin- 
ally referred  to  the  Carboniferous  system,  and  similar  limestones 
have  been  recorded  in  many  parts  of  the  island.  Triassic  beds  with 
Halobia  and  Monotis  are  well-developed  in  Rotti  and  appear  also 
to  occui*  in  Timor.  The  fauna  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Meoiterranean 
Trias.  Fragments  of  Jurassic  rock  have  been  found  amongst  the 
volcanic  material  on  the  island  of  Rotti,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
discovered  in  siiu.  The  Tertiary  deposits  form  a  fringe  around  the 
older  rocks,  and  in  some  places  this  fringe  extends  far  up  into  the 
interior  of  the  island. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  is  certainly  Papuan,  but  intermingled 
with  Malayan,  Polynesian  and  other  elements |  hence  it  presents 
an  extraordinary  diversity  of  physical  types,  as  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  portraits  figured  in  H.  O.  Forbes's  NaturalisVs  Wanderings  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  The  natives,  still  mainly  independent  of 
their  nominal  Dutch  and  Portuguese  rulers,  are  divided  into  many 
hostile  tribes,  speaking  as  many  as  forty  distinct  Papuan  and 
Malayan  languages  or  dialects.  Some  are  addicted  to  head- 
hunting, at  least  during  war,  and  to  other  barbarous  practices.  In 
their  uma^luli,  or  sacred  (tabooed)  enclosures,  rites  are  performed 
resembling  those  of  the  Polynesian  islanders. 

Portuguese  Timor  includes  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Pulo  Kamb- 
ing,  and  has  an  area  of  about  74^0  sq.  m.  Estimates  of  the  popula- 
tion vary  from  300,000  to  over  half  a  million.  Dilli,  on  the  north 
coast,  the  administrative  headcjuarters  and  chief  settlement,  is  a 
poor  little  place  of  some  3000  inhabitants,  containing  hardly  any 
Europeans  apyart  from  the  officials.  Macao^  was  administratively 
united  to  Portuguese  Timor  till  1896,  and  still  pays  a  contribution 
to  the  revenue.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1901-1902  was  £25,196 
(£7200  from  Macao),  and  in  1905-1906  it  was  £26,968;  the  estimated 


expenditure  was  £36,532  in  the  earlier  and  £43*320  in  the  later  ^riod. 
Few  ships  visit  the  colony,  except  Dutch  vessels  trading  in  the 
archipelago,  which  call  regularly  at  Dilli.  Exports  (principally 
coffee  and  wax)  are  valued  at  about  £55,000  annually,  and  imports 
at  about  the  same  amount. 

Dutch  Timor  has  an  area  of  a  little  over  5000  sq.  m.  Kupang, 
the  chief  town  of  the  residency,  contains  some  8000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  145  are  Europeans  living  in  well-built  houses,  594  Chinese, 
and  43  Arabs.  In  agriculture,  European  plants  have  not  been 
successjful,  and  of  native  products  the  supply  is  only  sufficient 
for  the  home  consumption.  The  export  of  sandalwood,  ponies, 
cattle,  pinang  nuts,  &c.,  amounts  in  a  year  to  only  about  £8500. 
Dutch  Timor  gives  its  name  to  a  residency  comprising,  besides  its 
own  territory,  the  small  adjacent  islands,  Rotti,  Peman,  &c.,  the 
Savu  islands,  Sumba  or  Sandalwood  island,  the  Solor  and  Allor  group 
of  islands,  and  the  eastern  half  of  Flores,  all  lying  between  8^  5' 
and  II**  5'  S.  and  110°  3'  and  125**  15'  E.,  the  total  area  being  17,698 
sq.  m.  It  is  divicied  into  four  administrative  districts — ^Timor, 
Rotti  and  Savu,  Larantuka  (eastern  Flores)  and  Sumba.  Pop.  of 
the  residency  (1905),  308,500. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Portuguese  visited  Timor  before  the 
Spaniards  did  so  in  1522.  They  were,  at  anv  rate,  established  on  the 
island  when  the  Dutch  expelled  them  from  Kupang  in  1613.  During 
the  1 8th  century  the  two  powers  came  frequently  into  conmct ;  and  in 
1859  their  boundaries  were  settled  by  treaty.  This  treaty  was 
replaced  by  one  signed  at  Lisbon  in  June  1893.  The  old  treaty 
had  proved  irksome  in  many  ways,  especially  as  it  left  portions  of 
the  territory  belonging  to  protected  chieftains  of  each  power  as 
enclaves  within  the  boundaries  of  the  other.  This  led  to  frequent 
disputes,  and  a  mixed  boundary  commission  was  therefore  appointed 
under  the  new  treaty  and  determined  more  satisfactory  boundaries. 
The  new  treaty,  moreover,  stipulates  that  all  future  disputes  shall 
be  referred  to  arbitration.  Equally  important  is  the  cleclaration, 
signed  at  the  same  time,  that  either  power  would  favour  the  subjects 
of  the  other  in  granting  concessions,  &c.,  to  the  exclusion*  of  all 
others.  Thus  Portugal  and  Holland  secured  the  exclusive  possession 
of  Timor  to  themselves. 

See  P.  A.  van  der  Lith,  Nederlands-Indie  (Leiden,  1893-1804). 
H.  O.  Forbes,  A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
(London,  1885) ;  and  other  general  works  (cf .  Malay  Archipelago). 
Some  of  the  jxroblems  connected  with  the  physical  features  of  Timor 
are  discussed  in  H.  Zondervan's  "  Timor  en  de  Timoreezen,"  Tijdschr, 
Aardr.  Gen.  (1888),  vol.  v.  (with  bibliography) ;  K.  Martin  and  A.  Wich- 
mann,  Sammlungen  des  geologischen  Reichsmuseums  (Leiden,  188 1- 
1884) ;  A.  Wichmann,  "  Sericnt  fiber  dne  Reise  nach  dem  indischen 
Archipel,"  Tijdschr,  Aardr,  Gen,  (1890-181^2),  with  sketches  of  Timor, 
map,  &c.;  A.  Rothpletz,  Die  Perm-,  irias-^  und  Jura^  Formation 
auf  Timor  und  Rotti  im  indischen  Archipel,  Palaeontographica  (1892) 
PP-  57-106.  There  is  a  summary  of  Rothpletz's  results  m  American 
liaturalist  (1891),  xxv.  959-962.  For  the  remarkable  flying  survey 
of  the  south  coast  by  the  commandant  of  the  Siboga  expedition, 
exploring  the  deep  seas  and  fauna  of  the  archipelago,  see  Bulletin 
(No-  35;  of  the  Maatschappij  ter  bevordering  van  het  natuurkun 
onderzoek  der  N.I,  Kolonien;  R.  Dores,  "  Apontamentos  para  um 
diccionario  chorographico  de  Timor,"  Bol.  Soc,  Geogr,  Lisbon  (1901), 
vol.  xix. 

TIMOR  LAUT  ("Seaweed  Timor";  Dutch,  Timor  Laoet), 
Tenimber  or  Tenihbar,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, S.W.  of  the  Aru  Islands,  between  6**  20'  and  8®  30'  S., 
and  130**  40'  and  132®  5'  E.  By  the  Dutch,  in  whose  residency 
of  Amboyna  they  are  included,  they  are  politically  divided  into 
two  districts;  Larat,  including  the  inhabited  islands  of  Larat^ 
Vordate,  Molu,  and  Maro,  together  with  many  uninhabited 
islands;  and  Sera,  including  the  Sera  Islands,  Selaru,  and  the 
southern  part  of  Yamdena,  all  inhabited.  Only  Yamdena 
and  Selaru  are  by  the  natives  called  Timor  Laut;  all  the 
others  they  call  Tenimbar.  The  group  is  in  the  main 
coralline.  Vordate,  Molu  and  south-eastern  Yamdena  have  a 
maximum  height  of  820  ft.;  the  rest  are  low  and  flat,  escept 
Laibobar,  apparently  a  volcanic  islet  on  the  west,  which  has  an 
extinct  crater  2000  ft.  high.  Yamdena,  the  largest  island,  has 
an  area  of  about  iioo  sq.  m.;  the  rest  together  about  1000. 
Ritabel  in  Larat  is  the  only  safe  roadstead  during  the  east  and 
west  monsoons.  The  fauna  includes  buflaloes,  a  marsupial 
cuscus,  some  bats,  the  beautiful  scarlet  lory,  rare  varieties  of 
the  ground-thrush,  honey-eater  and  oriole.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  about  19,000.  The  aborigines  are  Papuans,  but 
much  mixed  with  Malayan  and  perhaps  Polynesian  elements. 
They  are  a  fine  race,  often  over  6  ft.  tall,  noted  for  their 
artistic  sense.  In  other  respects  they  are  pagans  in  a  low  state 
of  culture,  mostly  divided  into  hostile  communities  and  addicted 
to  piracy.    The  only  means  of  subsistence  is  primitive  agriculture 
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on  a  poor  soil,  turtle  and  trepang  fishery  and  cattle-rearing. 
The  yearly  export  (trepang,  turtle  and  kamuning  wood)  is  valued 
at  only  £850  to  £1650. 

See  H.  O.  Forbes,  "  Three  Months'  Explorations  in  the  Tenirabar 
Islands,"  in  Proc.  of  Roy,  Geog.  Soc.  (1884) ;  J.  G.  Riedel,  De  sluik  en 
kroesharige  rassen  tii$schen  SeUbes  en  ^affua  (1886);  W.  R.  van 
Hoe  veil,  "  Tanimbar  en  Timor  Laoet-Eilanden,"  in  Tijdsckrift 
Batavian  Genootschap  (1889),  vol.  xxxiii. ;  J.  D.  Garson,  **  On  Cranial 
Characters  of  the  Natives  of  Timor-Laut,"  Joum.  Anihrap,  InstiL 
xiii.  386. 

TIMOTHEUS,  Athenian  statesman  and  general,  son  of  Conon, 
the  restorer  of  the  walls  of  Athens.  From  378r-356  B.C.  he 
frequently  held  command  in  the  war  between  Athens  (in  alliance 
with  Thebes),  and  Sparta.  The  object  of  Athens  was  to  revive 
the  old  confederacy  (see  Delian  League,  §  B),  and  to 
regain  command  of  the  sea,  and  in  375  Timotheus  was  sent  with 
a  fleet  to  sail  round  Peloponnesus  by  way  of  demonstration 
against  Sparta.  He  gained  over  Cephallenia,  secured  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Acamanians  and  Molossians,  and  took  Corcyra,  but 
used  his  victory  with  moderation.  Want  of  funds  and  jealousy 
of  the  Thebans  led  to  a  short  peace.  In  373  Timotheus  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  fleet  for  the  relief  of  Corcyra, 
then  beleaguered  by  the  Spartans.  But  his  ships  were  not  fully 
manned,  and  to  recruit  their  strength  he  cruised  in  the  Aegean. 
The  delay  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Athenians,  who  brought 
him  to  trial;  but,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  his  friends^— Jason, 
tyrant  of  Pherae,  and  Alcetas,  king  of  the  Molossians,  both  of 
whom  went  to  Athens  to  plead  his  cause — ^he  was  acquitted. 
He  had  previously  been  superseded  in  his  command  by 
Iphicrates.  Being  reduced  to  great  povery — ^for  he  had  pledged 
his  private  property  in  order  to  put  the  fleet  in  an  eflicient  state — 
he  left  Athens  and  took  service  with  the  king  of  Persia.  We 
next  hear  of  him  about  366,  when,  having  returned  to  Athens, 
he  was  sent  to  support  Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  Phrygia.  But, 
finding  that  the  satrap  was  in  open  revolt  against  Persia,  Timo- 
theus, in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  abstained  from  helping 
him  and  turned  his  arms  against  Samos,  then  occupied  by  a 
Persian  garrison,  and  took  it  after  a  ten  months*  siege  (366-65). 
He  then  took  Sestus,  Crithote,  Torone,  Potidaea,  Methone, 
Pydna  and  many  other  cities;  but  two  attempts  upon  Amphi- 
polis  failed.  An  action  was  brought  against  him  by  ApoUodorus, 
the  son  of  the  banker  Pasion,  for  the  return  of  money  lent  by  the 
father.  The  speech  for  the  plaintiff  is  still  extant,  and  is  attri- 
buted (though  not  unaninaously)  to  Demosthenes.  It  is  interesting 
as  showing  the  manner  in  which  Timotheus  had  exhausted  the 
large  fortune  inherited  from  his  father  and  the  straits  to  which  he 
was  reduced  by  his  sacrifices  in  the  public  cause.  In  358  or  357, 
the  Athenians,  in  response  to  a  spirited  appeal  of  Timotheus, 
crossed  over  to  Euboea  and  expelled  the  Thebans  in  three  days. 
In  the  course  of  the  Social  War  Timotheus  was  despatched  with 
Iphicrates,  Menestheus,  son  of  Iphicrates,  and  Chares  to  put 
down  the  revolt.  The  hostile  fleets  sighted  each  other  in  the 
Hellespont;  but  a  gale  was  blowing,  and  Iphicrates  and  Timo- 
theus decided  not  to  engage.  Chares,  disregarding  their  opposi- 
tion, lost  many  ships,  and  in  his  despatches  he  complained  so 
bitterly  of  his  colleagues  that  the  Athenians  put  them  on  their 
trial.  The  accusers  were  Chares  and  Aristophon,  both  men  of 
notoriously  bad  character.  Iphicrates,  who  had  fewer  enemies 
than  Timotheus,  was  acquitted;  but  Timotheus,  who  had  always 
been  disliked  for  his  arrogance,  was  condemned  to  pay  a  very 
heavy  fine.  Being  unable  to  pay,  he  withdrew  to  Chalcis,  where 
he  died  soon  afterwards.  The  Athenians  showed  their 
repentance  by  remitting  the  greater  part  of  the  fine  to  his  son 
Conon.  His  remains  were  buried  in  the  Ceramicus  and  statues 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  agora  and  the  acropolis. 

See  Life  by  Cornelius  Nepos;  Diodorus  Siculus  xv.,  xvi. :  Isocrates, 
De  permutatione ;  Pseu  do- Demosthenes,  Adversus  Timotheum; 
C.  Rehdantz,  Vitae  Iphicratis,  Chabriae,  Timothei  (1845);  and 
especially  Holm,  Hist,  of  Greece  (Eng,  trans.,  vol.  iii.). 

TIMOTHEUS,  an  Athenian  sculptor  of  the  4th  century  b.c, 
and  one  of  the  artists  employed  on  the  Mausoleum  of  Hali- 
camassus.  An  inscription  at  Epidaurus  shows  that  he  was 
employed  to  furnish  models  for  the  pedimental  sculptures  of 


the  temple  of  Aesculapius  on  that  site,  and  to  execute  in  marble 
the  external  decorations  (acroteria)  for  one  of  the  gables.  Con- 
siderable remains  of  the  acroteria  and  the  pedimental  figures 
have  been  discovered  (see  Greek  Art,  fig.  44;  and  Epidaurus). 

TIMOTHEUS,  <rf  Miletus  {c.  446-357  B.C.),  Greek  musician  and 
dithyrambic  poet.  He  added  one  or  more  strings  to  the  lyre, 
whereby  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Spartans  and  Athe- 
nians (E.  Curtius,  Hisi,  of  Greece^  bk.  v.  ch.  2).  He  composed 
musical  works  of  a  mythological  and  historical  character. 

Fragments  in  T.  Bergk,  Poetae  lyrici  graeci.  A  papyrus-fragment 
of  his  Persians  (the  oldest  papyrus  in  existence),  discovered  at  Abusir 
has  been  edited  by  U.  von  Wilamowitz-M5llendorif  (190J),  with  dis- 
cussion of  the  nome,  metre,  the  number  of  strings  of  the  lyre,  date  of 
the  poet  and  fragment.  See  V.  StrazzuUa,  /.  Persiani  d%  Eschilo  ed 
il  nomo  di  Timoteo  (1904);  S.  Sudhaus  in  Wiein,  Mus.,  Iviii.  (1903), 
p.  481 ;  and  T.  Reinach  and  M.  Croiset  in  Revue  des  Hudes  grecques, 
xvi.  (1903),  pp.  62,  323. 

TIMOTHY  or  Timotheus,  in  the  Bible  (Acts  xvi.  i,  xvii.  14, 
&c.),  a  Lycaonian,  the  son  of  a  Gentile  father  and  a  Jewish 
mother,  Eunice  (2  Tim.  f.  5),  was  born  at  Lystra,  and  was  already 
a  member  of  the  Christian  Church  there  at  the  time  of  Paul's 
second  visit.  He  took  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  John 
Mark  in  Paul's  company,  and  in  deference  to  Jewish  feeling  was 
circumcised.  He  accompanied  the  apostle  on  many  of  his 
journeys,  and  was  employed  by  him  on  important  missions 
(i  Thess.  iii.  2;  i  Cor.  iv.  17,  xvi.  10).  Paul  speaks  of  him  as 
his  "  son,"  and  this  (see  Phil.  ii.  22)  refers  to  loyal  service  rather 
than  to  spiritual  parentage.  He  was  especially  interested  in 
the  Macedonian  churches,  which  he  heli>ed  to  found.  His 
name  is  associated  with  that  of  Paul  in  the  opening  salutations 
of  both  epistles  to  the  Tbessalonians,  the  second  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  those  to  the  Philippians  and  Colossians.  He 
was,  therefore,  with  Paul  at  Rome.  At  a  later  date  he  is  men- 
tioned in  Hcb.  xiii.  23  as  having  tindeigone  imprisonment,  but 
as  having  been  released.  On  the  basis  of  the  epistles  of  Paul 
to  Timothy,  Timothy  is  traditionally  represented  as  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  and  tradition  also  tells  that  he  suffered  under  Domitian. 
His  martyrdom  is  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  January  in  the  Latin 
Church,  on  the  22nd  in  the  Greek. 

The  apocryphal  Acta  Timothei  (Greek  and  Latin)  have  been  edited 
by  Usener  (Bonn,  1877) ;  cf.  Lipsius,  Apokr,  Apostelgeschdchten  (18^4), 
ii.  2. 

TIMOTHY,  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO.  This  book  of  the  New 
Testament  is  really  a  pastoral  letter  upon  church  order,  addressed 
by  the  apostle  Paul  to  the  Asiatic  Christian  communities  in  and 
round  Ephesus  (i.  3).^  The  object  of  the  writing  is  stated  in 
iii.  15:  tSk  d€L  kv  oU<^  Seov  &va(rrpk<t>€<r$ai.  It  is  thrown  into  the 
literary  form*  of  a  letter  from  Paul  to  his  lieutenant  Timothy, 
but,  as  the  closing  salutation  indicates  (vi.  21,  *'  grace  be  with 
you,"  v^uv)f  the  writer  really  has  the  Church  in  his  mind  all 
through.  The  Pauline  standard  of  doctrine  is  set  up  (i.  3-20) 
as  the  norm  of  thought  and  practice.  This  trust  and  tradition 
is  to  be  maintained  throughout  the  churches.  It  involves,  the 
ymter  proceeds  to  argue,  the  proper  conduct  of  pubHc  worship 
(ii.  I  seq.,8  seq.),and  the  proper  qualification  (or  episcopi(in.  2  seq.) 
and  diaconi  (iu.  8  seq.).  The  finale  of  this  section  (iii.  15-16) 
leads,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  a  sharp  prophetic  warning  against 
contemporary  errorists  (iv.  i  seq.),  with  advice  upon  the  proper 
management  of  various  classes  of  people  within  the  Church 
(v.  I  seq.).  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  ecclesiastical 
"widows"  (3  seq.)  and  to  presbyters  (17  seq.).  After  a 
word  on  slaves  and  masters  (vi.  1-2),  the  epistle  recurs  to 
the  errorists  (vi.  3  seq.),  passing  into  a  warning  against  wealth 
(6  seq.)  and  an  impressive  dosing  charge  (11  seq.).  The 
writing  closes  with  the  ij  xApw  A«^*  ^u&v  of  verse  21.  The 
context  and  contents  of  vi.  i7-2ia  suggest  that  it  is  a  later 
interpolation,    such    as    writings   on    church    discipline    were 

*  The  same  motive  occurs  in  the  preface  to  Irenaeus's  treatise, 
Adv,  haer, 

*The  opposite  view,  which  insists  upon  the  definite  character 
of  the  pastorals,  is  ably  stated  by  A.  Kuege  in  Aus  Schrift  und 
Geschichte  (1898),  pp^  59-108.  Otto  and  Kdlling  attempt  to  refer 
irop€o6ntP(K  (i.  3)  to  Timothy,  not  to  Paul,  and  in  this  way  to  refer 
the  situation  to  Acts  xix.  22 ;  but  this  is  exegetically  untenable. 
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particularly  exposed  to  (Harnack).  Their  inorganic  character 
naturally  permitted  later  generations  to  bring  them  up 
to  date,  and  accretions  of  this  kind  may  be  suspected  in 
I  Tim.  iii.  1-13,  v.  17-20  (22a),  vi.  17-21,  as  well  as  in  Tit.  i.  7-9. 
Other  verses,  like  iii.  11  and  v.  23,  have  all  the  appearance  of 
misplaced  glosses,  perhaps  from  the  margin.  When  vi.  20-21 
is  thus  taken  as  a  later  addition,  it  becomes  possible^  to  see  in 
the  reference  to  iunriBiaus  Ttjs  \l/€ud<avifiMJV  yv6)<r€sas  an  allusion 
to  Marcion's  well-known  volume. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  some  critics,  particularly  Hesse 
(Die  EntsUhung  der  neuUst,  Hirtenbriefe,  1889:  i.  i-io,  18-20, 
iv.  1-16,  vi.  3-16,  20  seq.)  and  Knoke  (Prakt,  theoL  Kommentar, 
1887,  1889:  a=i.  3  seq.,  18-20,  ii.  i-io,  iv.  12,  v.  1-3,  4C-6, 
ii-iS,  19-23,  24  seq.,  written  to  Timothy  from  Corinth;  i=i- 
12-17,  iii.  14-16,  iv.  i-ii,  13-16,  ii.  12-15,  v.  7  seq.,  vi.  17-19, 
i.  5-1 1,  vi.  2C-16,  20  seq.,  written  from  Caesarea),  to  disentangle 
one  or  more  original  notes  of  Paul  from  the  subsequent  additions, 
but  the  comparative  evenness  of  the  style  does  not  favour  such 
analyses.*  They  have  more  relevance  and  point  in  2  Tim. 
than  in  i  Tim.  P.  Ewald,  in  his  ProbahUia  bek.  d.  Text  des 
J  Tim.  (190X),  falls  back  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  papyri 
leaves  or  sheets  having  been  displaced,  and  conjectures  that 
i.  12-17  originally  lay  between  i.  2  and  i.  3,  while  iii.  14-iv.  10 
has  been  misplaced  from  after  vi.  2.  But  his  keen  criticism  of 
Hesse  and  Knoke  is  more  successful  than  his  positive  explanation 
of  the  textual  phenomena,  and  a  more  thorough-going  process  of 
literary  criticism  is  necessary  in  order  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  epistle.  Its  irregular  character,  abrupt  connexions  and  loose 
transitions'  are  due  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  rather  than  to 
any  material  disarrangement  of  its  paragraphs. 

The  phenomena  of  style  have  to  be  viewed  in  a  broad  light. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difference  of  vocabuiaty  produced 
by  change  of  subject.  The  evidence  of  Aira(  cd^^M^a  is  always  to 
be  received  with  caution  and  strict  scrutiny ;  no  hard  and  fast  rule 
must  be  set  up  to  judge  the  language  of  a  man  like  Paul.  Yet  such 
considerations  do  not  operate  against  the  literary  judgment  that  the 
pastorals  did  not  come  from  Paul's  pen.  The  words  and  phrases 
which  are  common  to  the  pastorals  and  the  rest  of  the  Pauline 
epistles  are  neither  so  characteristic  nor  so  numerous  as  those  pecu- 
liar to  the  former,  and  the  data  of  style  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
verdict  that  they  point  to  a  writer  who,  naturally  reproducing  Paul's 
standpoint  as  far  as  possible,  and  acquainted  with  his  epistles,  yet 
betrays  the  characteristics  of  his  later  milieu  in  expressions  as  well 
as  in  ideas.  ^  Thus,  of  174  words  which  occur  in  the  pastorab  alone 
(of  all  the  New  Testament  writings),  97  are  foreim  to  the  Septuagint 
and  116  to  the  rest  of  the  Pauline  letters.  This  proportion  of 
ftiro^  ebfnfubfa  is  extremely  large,  when  the  size  of  the  pastorals 
is  taken  into  account,  and  its  significance  is  heightened  by  the  farther 
fact  that  several  of  Paul's  characteristic  expressions  tend  to  be 
replaced  by  others  (e.g.  ireptTarctv  and  croixtlv  by  dvcurrp^ctp, 
&c.,  idfpws  by  hwie&ntt,  rapowria  by  liri^Awta),  while  a  large 
number  of  Pauline  words  are  entirely  absent  {e,g.  iubiKot,  HK^tpla, 
Kovx^^^h  f^^l^<^t  yMicp^t  /juapiot  waphiooiSy  irtlBtv,  inpiaatUwt  ^&na, 
&c.).  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  all.  *' Difference  in  vocabu- 
lary may  be  partially  explained  (though  only  partially  in  this  case) 
by  diflference  of  subject-matter  and  of  date;  but  the  use  of  particles 
is  one  of  the  most  unfailing  of  literary  tests.  The  change  in  the  use 
of  particles  and  the  comparative  ranty  of  the  definite  article  form, 
together  with  the  startling  divergence  in  vocabulary,  the  chief  ground 
of  our  perplexity  "  {Church  Quarterly  Review^  1903,  pp.  428  seq.). 
Pauline    particles    like    Apa,  8t6,   bi&ri,    lircira,    8ri,    tSt    and   Tdou 

^When  the  literary  integrity  of  the  epistle  is  maintained  this 
allusion  naturally  drops  to  the  ground,  since  the  use  of  the  epistle 
by  Polycaip  rules  the  earlier  conjectures  of  Baur  and  others  (who 
made  the  pastorals  anti-Marcionite)  out  of  court;  besides,  passages 
like  i.  7  (Titus  i.  10,  14)  would  not  apply  to  the  Marcionites.  Ur 
Hort  (judaistic  Christianity ^  pp.  113  seq.)  prefers  to  group  both  the 
false  yvSiiTis  (cf.  Rom.  ii.  20)  and  the  AyriBiaets  as  Jewish  casuistical 
decisions,  the  ytytoKoylai  of  i.  4  and  Tit.  iii.  9  being  the  legendary 
pedigrees  of  Jewish  heroes,  such  as  are  prominent  in  Philo  and 
the  Book  of  Jubilees.  Cf.  Wohlenberg,  pp.  30-36,  and  on  the  other 
side  Klopper  in  Zeits.  fur  wiss,  Theologie  (1902),  pp.  339  seq. 

•  Hesse  s,  in  particular,  is  shipwrecked  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Ignatian  epistles  must  be  dated  under  Marcus  Aurelius. 

•  Thus  ii.  11-15  seems  almost  like  a  gloss  (Hesse,  Knoke),  iv.  1-8 
parts  easily  from  its  context,  and  the  oOf  of  ii.  i  indicates  a  very 
loose  relationship  to  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

•  So  the  philologist  T.  Nageli  {Der  Wortschalz  des  A^osUls  Paulus, 
19951  PP-  85  sea.),  whose  opinion  is  all  the  more  significant  on  this 
point  that  he  ret  uses  to  admit  any  linguistic  features  adverse  to  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  the  other  epistles. 


disappear;  the  Pauline  9^  is  replaced  by  turdf  while  prepositions 
like  &Kri,  ixpt-t  fywpoadep  and  rop^  (accus.)  drop  out  entirely. 
A  number  of  Latinisms,  unexampled  in  the  rest  of  Paul's  epistles, 
occur  within  the  pastorsds;  whole  families  of  new  words,  especially 
composite  words  (often  compounded  with  A-privative,  Bto-,  oUo-, 
icaXo-,'  oKo^po-,  ^iXo-),  emeige  with  others,  e.g,  c^cr^aa,  irurr6s  6 
>i6yott  &c. ;  and  the  very  greeting  is  un-Pauline  (i  Tim.  i.  2 ;  2  Tim. 
i.  2).  The  peculiarities  en  syntax  corroborate  the  impression  made 
by  such  features  of  the  vocabulary.  There  is  less  flow  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  Pauline  letters;  **  the  syntax  is  stiff er  and  more  regular 
.  .  .  the  clauses  are  marshalled  together,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  parallelism"  (Lightfoot,  BiblicM  Essays ^  p.  402).  An  increase 
of  sententious  imperative  clauses  is  also  to  be  noted.  Doubtless, 
some  of  these  features  might  be  set  down  to  Paul's  amanuensis.* 
But  not  all  of  them,  more  especially  when  the  characteristic  concep- 
tions and  ideas  of  the  pastorals  are  taken  into  account.  Nor  can 
it  be  areued  that  the  characteristics  of  the  pastorals  are  those  of 
private  letters ;  they  are  not  private,  nor  even  semi-private  as  they 
stand;  besides,  the  only  private  note  from  Paul's  hand  (Philemon) 
bears  no  traces  of  the  special  diction  exhibited  in  the  epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus. 

Furthermore,  throughout  the  pastorals,  and  especially  in  i  Tim., 
there  are  traces  of  a  wider  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature' 
than  can  be  detected  in  the  letters  of  Paul.  Affinities  to  Plutarch 
(cf.  J.  Albani  in  Zeitschrift  fur  wiss,  Theologie,  1903,  40-58)  and 
to  4  as  well  as  to  2  Maccabees  are  not  improl^ble. 

I  Tim.  also  gives  clearest  expression  to  the  author's  ecclesiastical 
and  doctrinal  views.  The  objective  sense  of  tUtth  has  begun  to 
overpower  the  subjective.  Christianity  is  becx>ming  more  and 
inore  a  "  form  of  sound  words,"  a  crystallized  creed,  whose  teaching 
is  the  vital  point.  The  deep  conceptions  of  Paul,  vis.  the  fatherly 
love  of  God,  the  faith-mysticism  of  the  Christian's  relation  to  Christ, 
and  the  inward  witness  of  the  Spirit,  fall  into  the  background, 
while  unusual  prominence  is  assigned  to  the  more  tangible  and 
practical  tests  of  Christianity. 

Of  all  the  pastorals,  i  Tim.  is  furthest  from  Paul.*  The  author 
writes  more  out  of  his  own  mind,  evidently  with  little  or  no  special 
material  to  fall  back  upon.  The  epistle  is  not  a  compilation  from 
the  two  others  (as  Schleiermacher  thought),  but  it  seems  to  denote 
a  slightly  later  stage.*  Many  critics  therefore  {e.g.  De  Wette, 
Mangold,  Reuss.  Bruckner,  Pfleiderer,  von§oden,McGilFert.  S.David- 
son, Bourquin,  Clemen  and  TUlicher)  conclude  that  the  pastorals 
were  written  in  this  order  (2  Tim.,  Titus,  i  Tim.).  When  the 
epistles  were  arranged  for  the  canon,  it  was  natural  to  put 
2  Tim.  later  than  the  other  two,  since  its  setting  seemed  to  imply 
the  close  of  Paul's  career.  Its  literary  priority  is  confirmed  by 
several  resemblances  between  it  and  Philippians,  the  last  of  Paul's 
epistles  {e.g,  iiPhXvats  iv.  6^ApaX{f€Uf  Phil.  i.  23,  and  aTkvhwBtu 
iv.  6  «  Phil.  ii.  17). 

LiTERATURB. — ^TKe  following  special  monographs  on  i  Tim.  are 
noteworthy:  Melanchthon's  EnarraHo  episL  L  PauU  ad  Timotheum 
et  duorum  capitum  secunda  (1561),  Heshusius,  Commentarius  in 
priorem  epist,  Pauli  ad  Timotheum  (1582),  Gerhard,  Annotationes  ad 
I.  Pauli  ad  Tim.  episkdam  (1643)  and  M.  G.  E.  Leo,  Pauli  epistola  I. 
ad  Tim,  cum  perpetuo  commentario  (Leipzig,  1837;  full  and  exact). 
More  modem  essays  are  published  by  .Koiling,  Der  L  Brief  Paulus  an 
Tim.  aufs  neue  untersucht  und  ausgelegt  (1882  seq.)  and,  from  a  conser- 
vative standpoint,  by  Liddon  (1897).  Two  other  essays  appeared  in 
the  early  part  of  last  century,  by  Beckhaus,  Specimen  observationum 
de  verbis  Atraf  \ey^,  et  rarioribus  dicendi  formulis  in  prima  ad  Tim. 
epistola  Paulina  oboiis  (1810)  and  A.  Curtius,  De  tempore  quo  prior 
epist.  Tim.  exarata  sit  (1828).  In  the  difficult  passage  (v.  18),  both 
quotations  seem  to  be  ranked  as  from  ij  ypa^ii,  in  which  case  the 

*  KaX6s,  which  Paul  never  uses  as  an  attribute,  is  mainly  employed 
in  this  way  by  the  author.  On  <r<ariip  as  applied  to  God,  cf .  Wagner 
in  Zeits.  f.  neut.  Wiss.  (1905),  pp.  221  seq. 

*  The  so-called  "  Lucan  "  features  (cf.  Holtzmann,  pp.92  seq., and 
Von  Soden  in  Theologische  Abhandlungen,  1892,  pp.  133-135)  have 
suggested  that  Luke  may  have  been  the  amanuensis  (cf.  2  Tim. 
iv.  11),  or  even  the  author  of  the  pastorals. 

»  jE.^.  Tit.  i.  II  (cf.  Plut.  Moral.  967, 13),  ii.  3  (cf.  Thuc.  ii.  61 ;  Xen. 
Mem.  I.  5,  5,  6,  8) ;  2  Tim.  ii.  17  (ct.  Plut.  Moral.  65  D  6  «  Kopxtpot 
«oXv6idxvTw  br  T<^  a^pMTL  rABot) ;  i  Tim.  i.  6  (a.  Plut.  Moral. 
414  El  do-roxovo-t  roC  /terplou  koI  irpkinvTos),  i.  lO  (cf.  Plut.  De  educ. 
lib.  5  A  rod  frria^J^os  «a2  rtraytAkvov  filov  KaTa4>povdv,  for  ^vht 
=  "  normal";  cf.  Plato's  Protagoras,  346  C),  i.  10  (cf.  Galen,  x. 
307,  kp  oU  iycubyv^otf  oi  irp6aB€r  larpol  «■  '*  came  to  grief  '  ),  vi.  5  (cf .  Plut. 
Cato  major,  25,  Moral.  92  B  with  Plato's  Protagoras,  313). 

*  Even  linguistically  Titus  and  i  Tim.  are  closer  to  one  another 
than  either  to  2  Tim.  The  latter  has  no  allusion  to  the  KoKbp 
IpYOF,  the  ^cpoJc^flUTKoXctF,  the  8to/3^cuoOor^ai,  &c.,  of  the  others,  and 
contains  one  or  two  specific  phrases  of  its  own.  i  Tim.,  like 
El>hesians,  is  a  writing  whose  lack  of  greetings  and  general  tone 
point  to  the  functions  of  an  encyclical  or  Catholic  epistle. 

•For  details,  cf.  Ency.  Bib.  509^-5094.  Of  the  five  "faithful 
sayings,"  three  occur  in  I  Tim.;  these  condensed  aphorisms  tally 
with  liturgical  fragments  such  as  the  famous  quotation  in  i  Tim. 
iii.  16,  a  formula  of  confession  written  in  small  short  cola  (cf. 
Klopper  in  Zeitschrift  fur  wiss.  Theologie,  1902,  pp.  336  seq.). 
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second  (cf .  Luke  x.  7)  goes  back  to  either  Luke'6  gospel  or  its  source 
at  this  particular  point.  The  hypothesis  that  a  saying  of  Jesus  is 
loosely  added  here  to  an  Old  Testament  citation  is  very  forced,  and 
the  inference  is  that  by  the  time  the  author  wrote,  Luke*s  gospel  was 
reckoned  as  7Pa^>  This  would  be  explicable  if  Luke  could  be 
assumed  to  have  been  the  author,  in  whole  or  part,  of  the  pastorals. 

(JTMt.) 

TIMOTHY,  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO.  In  this  book  of  the  New 
Testament,  after  a  brief  thanksgiving  for  the  faith  of  Timothy 
(1.  1-5)^  Paul  is  represented  as  warning  him  against  false  shame 
(6  seq.)>  adducing  his  own  example  and  that  of  Onesipborus. 
The  need  and  the  reward  of  endurance  are  then  urged  (ii.  1-13), 
and  Timothy  is  bidden  to  adhere  in  his  work  to  the  Pauline 
gospel  against  the  seductions  of  controversial  and  immoral 
heretics  (ii.  14  seq.).*  The  practices  of  the  latter  are  pungently 
depicted*  (iii.  1-9);  Paul  reiterates  his  opening  counsels  (10  seq.) 
and  then  closes  with  a  solemn  charge  to  personal  faithfulness. 
A  note  of  personal  matters  concludes  the  epistle  (iv.  6-22). 

The  last  verse,  with  its  two-fold  greeting  (  6  Kvpios  /xerd  rod 
irvevfMT^s  <roo,  ij  x<^P^s  /i€^'  vfjLiav)y  shows  unconsciously  but 
plainly  that,  while  the  epistle  professes  to  be  a  private  letter  to 
Timothy,  it  is  in  reality  addressed  to  a  wider  circle,  like  i  Tim. 
and  Titus.  But  its  composite  origin  is  also  clear.'  Thus  iv. 
6-2  2a,  which  is  certainly  authentic,  is  not  homogeneous  in 
itself,  the  situation  of  verses  6-8  hardly  agreeing  with  that  of 
9  seq.,  while  verse  11  ("  Luke  aJone  is  with  me  *0  cannot  have 
been  written  at  the  same  time  as  verse  21.  Various  schemes  of 
analysis  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  this  and  other 
passages  of  the  same  nature  in  the  epistle,  e.g.  i.  15-18,  iii.  10  seq. 
But  the  general  result  of  such  reconstructions  is  tentative.  All 
that  criticism  has  succeeded  in  establi^ing  is  the  fact  that  the 
author  had  some  reliquiae  Paulinae  at  his  disposal,  notes  written 
cither  before  or  during  his  last  imprisonment  in  Rome, ^  and  that 
these  have  been  worked  up  into  the  present  letter  by  one  who 
rightly  believed  that  his  master  would  stoutly  oppose  the  current 
errors  of  the  age. 

2  Timothy,  like  i  Timothy,  reveals  with  fair  precision  the 
period  and  aim  of  the  writer  of  the  pastorals.  Evidently  (cf. 
Acts  XX.  29-30)  the  Pauline  Christianity  of  Ephesus  was  im- 
pesilled  seriously  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  ist  century. 
Its  very  growth  invited  attempts  to  weave  ascetic,  theosophic, 
semi- Jewish  fancies  round  the  faith,  not  unlike  the  attempts 
often  made  in  modern  India  to  assimilate  Christian  and  local 
philosophies  of  religion.  Against  such  the  writer  argues  in  Paul's 
name,  as  Luke  had  already  done.  From  the  composition  of  a 
speech  in  PauFs  name  (for,  though  the  farewell  in  Acts  goes  back 
to  first-hand  tradition,  it  represents  the  author's  standpoint 
as  well  as  Paul's),  it  was  but  a  step  to  compose  letters  in  his  name, 
especially  on  the  basis  of  some  of  his  extant  ^otes.  A  genuine 
concern  for  local  Christianity  is  the  writer's  justification  for  his 
work,  and  any  idea  of  fraudulent  aims  must  be  dismissed  at 
once.*  "  To  a  writer  of  this  period,  it  wotdd  seem  as  legitimate 
an  artifice  to  compose  a  letter  as  to  compose  a  speech  in  the 

^  Bahnsen  jg^ves  an  ingenious  analysis  of  this  section  in  the  epistle. 
In  ii.  8-13,  ii.  6  is  developed;  in  il.  14-26,  ii.  4;  and  in  iii.  1-4  (8), 
iL  5.  But  this  is  as  artificial  as  Otto's  attempt  to  classify  the  con- 
tents of  the  epistle  under  the  three  notes  of  the  irvwtia  in  i.  7. 

*  On  iii.  6  see  the  fragment  from  Philo  quoted  in  Euseb.  Praep. 
"  Evang.  viii.  11. 

'  "If  the  epistle  was  an  int«jral  as  we  have  it,  its  genuineness 
could  scarcely  be  maintained  *'  (Laughlin^.  26). 

*  Bacon  {Story  of  St  Paul,  p.  198)  and  Clemen  both  assign  part  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Caesarean  imprisonment,  the  former  disentangling 
iv.  9,  11-18,  20-2  la,  22b,  the  latter  iv.  9-18.  Hitzig  had  already 
found  a  Caesarean  letter  in  i.  15,  iv.  13-16,  20-22a.  One  great  point 
in  favour  of  such  theories  is  that  they  give  a  natural  sense  to  iv.  16, 
Paul's  first  defence  bein^  that  before  the  Jews  or  before  Felix. 

*  Cf.  the  present  writer's  Historical  New  Testament  (2nd  ed., 
1901,  pp.  619  seq.),  where  the  relevant  literature  is  cited.  An 
adequate  monograph  on  ancient  pseudonymous  literature  remains 
to  be  written;  meantime,  further  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
older  essays  of  Mosheim  (Dissertatio  de  caussis  suppositorum  librorunt 
inter  Christianos  saeculi  primi  et  secundi,  1733);  Bentley*s  Disserta- 
tion on  Phalaris,  pp.  80  seq. ;  K.  R.  Ki^stlin  s  article  in  Theol.  Jakr- 
biicher  (1851),  pp.  143-221,  on  "  Der  pseud.  Litteratur  der  altesten 
Kirche  " ;  and  A.  Gudemann,  in  Classical  Studies  in  Honour  of 
Ti.  Drissler,  pp.  52-74  (New  York,  1894). 
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name  of  a  great  man  whose  sentiments  it  was  desired  to  reproduce 
and  record;  the  question  which  seems  so  important  to  us,  whether 
the  words  and  even  the  sentiments  are  the  great  man's  own  or 
only  his  historian's,  seems  then  hardly  to  have  occurred  either 
to  writer  or  readers  "  (W.  H.  Simcox,  Writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
menty  p.  38).  The  address  at  Miletus  is  Paul's  last  word  to  the 
Christian  elders  of  Ephesus,  warning  them  against  heresies 
(Acts  XX.  29  seq.)  and  solemnly  bidding  them  exercise  their 
disciplinary  duties.  The  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  carries  on 
this  line  of  advice.  Here  Paul,  being  dead,  yet  speaks  through 
Timothy  to  the  local  Christians  who  are  exposed  to  such  mis- 
chievous tendencies  in  their  environment. 

Where  the  writer  has  hardly  succeeded  in  representing  Paul  is 
in  his  relations  to  Timothy.  One  may  admit  that,  strictly  speaking, 
the  latter  at  the  age  of  about  thirty-five  or  forty  could  still  be  call^ 
i'^,  and  that  Paul  might  conceivably  have  termed  him  still  his 
TkKvov,  But  the  counsels  addressed  to  him  seem  rather  out  of 
place  when  one  recollects  the  position  which  he  occupied.  To  a 
writer  who  desired  a  situation  for  such  advice  on  church  life  and 
doctrine  from  the  lips  of  Paul  to  his  lieutenant,  it  was  natural 
to  think  of  a  temporary  absence.'  But  many  of  the  directions 
are  much  too  serious  and  fundamental  to  have  been  given  in  this 
form;  one  can  hardly  imagine  that  Paul  considered  Timothy  (or 
Titus)  still  in  need  of  elementary  advice  and  warning  upon  such 
matters,  and  especially  on  personal  purity.  When  they  are  re- 
garded as  typical  figures  of  the  later  episcopi  of  the  Churchj  the  point 
of  this  emphasis  upon  elementary  principles  and  duties  is  at  once 
clear;  they  outline  graphically  the  qualifications  for  the  church 
offices  in  question. 

The  pressing  need  of  the  Church,  as  the  writer  conceives  it,  is 
to  maintain  the  true  Pauline  tradition  (2^  Tim.  i.  13,  &c.)  against 
certain  moral  and  speculative  ideas.  This  maintenance  takes  the 
twofold  practical  form  of  (a)  adherence  to  formulated  statements 
of  the  *  sound  teaching  "  and  {b)  insistence  on  a  succession  of 
church  officials  (2  Tim.  ii.  1--2)  who  are  not  merely  to  i)reside 
but  to  teach.  The  last  point  is  significant  in  view  of  Didach^ 
XV.  I.  The  standpoint  of  the  author  is  practically  that  of  Clemens 
Romanus  (xlii.  seq.),  v/ho  asserts  that  the  apostles  preached  "  every- 
where in  country  and  town,  appointing  their  first-fruits,  when  they 
had  proved  thein  by  the  Spirit,  to  be  bishops  and  deacons."  The 
interests^  of  discipline  and  doctrine  were  thus  to  be  conserved.' 
Paul's  lieutenants  possess  the  central  deposit  of  the  apostolic 
faith,  and  have  the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  of  exercising  the 
authority  with  which  that  position  invests  them. 

The  occasional  coincidences  between  the  pastorals  and  Barna- 
bas or  Clemens  Romanus  do  not  prove  anything  more  than  a 
common  milieu  of  thought,  but  the  epistles  were  plalinly  familiar 
to  Polycarp,  who  alludes  to  i  Tim.  ii.  i,  vi.  7,  10,  and  2  Tim.  ii. 
II,  25,  iv.  10  (for  this  and  the  other  passages  ifrom  Polycarp,  see 
The  New  Testament  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers^  1905,  pp.  95  seq.). 
This  indubitable  use  of  the  pastorals  in  Polycarp^  throws  the 
terminus  ad  quern  of  their  composition  back  into  the  first  decade 
of  the  2nd  century,  and  additional  confirmation  of  this  would 
be  forthcoming  were  the  evidence  for  their  use  in  Ignatius  more 

•  The  drawback  was  that,  if  Paul  was  soon  to  see  his  colleagues 
again  (Titus  i.  5;  i  Tim.  i.  3),  such  detailed  advice  was  hardly 
necessary ;  but  this  imperfection  was  inevitable. 

^  The  post-Pauline  atmosphere  of  the  ecclesiastical  regulations 
is  felt  most  plainly  in  the  references  to  such  sub-apostoUc  features 
as  the  organized  register  of  "widows."  The  kirUrKoros,  the  SiAjiovin 
and  the  x^p«  are  also  forbidden  to  contract  a  second  marriage. 
Such,  at  any  rate,  seems  the  fairest  interpretation  of  I  Tim.  iii.  2 
(krlffKoirot)  in  the  light  of  early  Christian  tradition,  for  although 
the  phrase  "  husband  <^  one  wife  "  mip^ht  conceivably  be  intended 
as  a  prohibition  of  polygamy  or  vice  (=  faithful  husband,  or 
sober,  married  man),  the  antipathy  to  second  marriages  (cf.  Jacoby, 
Neutest.  Ethik,  pp.  378  seq.)  is  auite  in  accord  with  sub-apostolic 
practice.  It  is  almost  as  un-PauIine  as  the  assumption  that  every 
kvUrKoxot  must  be  married.  Cf.  on  this  whole  subject  Hilgenfeld 
(Zeitschrift  fUr  wiss,  Theologicy  1886,  pp.  456  seq.)  and  Schmiedel 
(Encycl.  Biblica,  31 13  seq.) ;  the  opposite  position  is  stated  excellently 
by  Hort  (Christian  Ecclisia,  1898.,  189  seq.)  and  Dr  T.  M.  Lindsay 
(Hibbert  Journal,  i.  166  seq.,  and  in  The  Church  and  the  Ministry 
in  the  early  Centuries,  1903,  pp.  139  seq.). 

*  The  pastorals  soon  passed  into  great  favour  in  the  early  Church. 
Their  method  and  aim  were  entirely  congenial  to  the  rising  Catholic 
Church,  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  from  writers  in  the  East 
(Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Justin  Martjr)  and  West  (Irenaeus,  Ter- 
tullian  and  the  author  of  2  Clement)  that  they  were  widely  read 
and  valued.  Absent  from  Marcion's  canon,  they  were  included 
in  the  Muratorian,  where  they  appear  as  private  letters  (*'  pro 
aflfectu  et  dilectione  ").  See,  on  the  external  evidence  in  general, 
Zahn's  Geschichte  der  neutest.  Kanons,  i.  634  seq. 
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secure.  The  occasional  similarities  of  thought  and  expression 
between  them  and  the  Lucan  writings  suggest  that  the  period 
of  their  origin  Ues  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Paul's 
death,  and,  when  one  or  two  later  accretions  are  admitted, 
the  internal  evidence,  either  upon  the  organization  of  the 
church^  or  upon  the  errors  controverted,  tallies  with  this 
hypothesis. 

Literature. — ^Special  monographs  on  this  epistle  by  Leo  (1850) 
and  Bahnsen  (Die  sogenannten  Pastoralbriefe,  L,  der  2  Tim.,  1876) 
are  to  be  noted.  For  a  textual  discussion  of  ii.  19,  cf.  Reach's 
Paulinismus,  pp.  258-259.  The  allusion  to  the  ^i/3Ma,  /idXurra 
rds  pi€/ji0p&fas  (iv.  13)  has  produced  a  wealth  of  discussion;  the 
latter  were  probably  pugtUares  memhranei,  sheets  for  private 
memoranda.  The  books  may  have  included  the  Logia  or  Evangeli 
Scriptures  from  which  i  Tim.  v.  18  is  quoted  (so  Resch),  but  this 
is  a  mere  conjecture.  Cf.,  on  the  v/hole  question,  Birt's  Das  antike 
Buchwesen,  pp,  50  seq.,  65,  88  seq.,  and  Nestle's  Einfuhrung  in  das 
grieckische  N.  T.  (1899),  pp.  39  seq.  (J.  Mt.) 

TIMOR  {Titnter  i  Lengj  the  lame  Timtlr),  commonly  known 
as  Tamerlane,  the  renowned  Oriental  conqueror,  was  bom  in 
1336  at  Kesh,  better  known  as  Shahr-i-Sabz,  "  the  green  city," 
»tuated  some  50  m.  south  of  Samarkand  in  Transoxiana.  His 
father  Teragai  was  head  of  the  tribe  of  Berlas.  Great-grandson 
of  Karachar  Nevian  (minister  of  Jagatai,  son  of  Jenghiz  Khan, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  his  forces),  and  distinguished  among 
his  fellow-clansmen  as  the  first  convert  to  Islamism,  Teragai 
might  have  assumed  the  high  military  rank  which  fell  to  him 
by  right  of  inheritance;  but  like  his  father  Burkul  he  preferred 
a  life  of  retirement  and  study.  Under  the  paternal  eye  the 
education  of  young  Timur  was  such  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
had  not  only  become  an  adept  in  manly  outdoor  exercises  but 
had  earned  the  reputation  of  being  an  attentive  reader  of  the 
Koran.  At  this  period,  if  we  may  credit  the  Memoirs  (Malfu^dt), 
he  exhibited  proofs  of  a  tender  and  sympathetic  nature. 

About  1358,  however,  he  came  before  the  world  as  a  leader  of 
armies*  His  career  for  the  next  ten  or  eleven  years  may  be  thus 
briefly  summarized  from  the  Memoirs,  Allying  himself  both  in 
cause  find  by  family  connexion  with  Kurgan,  the  dethroner  and 
destroyer  of  Kazan,  chief  of  the  western  Jagatai,  he  was  deputed 
to  invade  Khorasan  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horse.  This  was 
the  9($cpnd  warlike  expedition  in  which  he  was  the  chief  actor, 
and  ii^k  accomplishment  of  its  objects  led  to  further  operations, 
2Liaon^  them  the  subjection  of  Khwarizm  and  Urganj.  After 
the  murder  of  Kurgan  the  contentions  which  arose  among  the 
many  claimants  to  sovereign  power  were  arrested  by  the  invasion 
of  Toghluk  TimOr  of  Kashgar,  a  descendant  of  Jenghiz.  Timur 
was  despatched  on  a  mission  to  the  invader's  camp,  the  result 
of  which  was  his  own  appointment  to  the  government  of  Mawara- 
'Jnahr  (Transoxiana).  By  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  also 
left  hereditary  head  of  the  Berlas.  The  exigencies  of  his 
quasi-sovereign  position  compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  his 
formidable  patron,  whose  reappearance  on  the  banks  of  the  Sihon 
created  a  consternation  not  easily  allayed.  M^wara'lnahr 
was  taken  from  Timtir  and  entrusted  to  a  son  of  Toghluk; 
but  he  was  defeated  in  battle  by  the  bold  warrior  he  had  replaced 
at  the  head  of  a  numerically  far  inferior  force.  Toghluk '5  death 
facilitated  the  work  of  reconquest,  and  a  few  years  of  perse- 
verance and  energy  sufficed  for  its  accomplishment,  as  well  as 
for  the  addition  of  a  vast  extent  of  territory.  During  this 
period  TimOr  and  his  brother-in-law,  Hosain — at  first  fellow- 
fugitives  and  wanderers  in  joint  adventures  full  of  interest  and 
romance-^became  rivals  and  antagonists.  At  the  close  of  1369 
Hosain  was  assassinated  and  Timtir,  having  been  formally 
proclaimed  sovereign  at  Balkh,  mounted  the  throne  at 
Samarkand,  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 

The  next  thirty  years  or  so  were  spent  in  various  wars  and 
expeditions.  Timur  not  only  consolidated  his  rule  at  home  by 
the  subjectioii  of  intestine  foes,  but  sought  extension  of  territory 
by  encroachments  upon  the  lands  of  foreign  potentates.  His 
conquests  to  the  west  and  north-west  led  him  among  the  Mongols 
of  the  Caspian  and  to  the  banks  of  the  Ural  and  the  Volga; 

*  The  pastorals  in  this  aspect  are  closer  to  Clemens  Romanus 
than  to  Ignatius. 


those  to  the  south  and  south-west  comprehended  almost  every 
province  in  Persia,  including  Bagdad,  Kerbela  and  Kurdistan. 
One  of  the  most  formidable  of  his  opponents  was  Toktamish, 
who  after  having  been  a  refugee  at  the  court  of  Timfir  became 
ruler  both  of  the  eastern  Kipchak  and  the  Golden  Horde,  and 
quarrelled  with  Timtu*  over  the  possession  of  Khwarizm.  It 
was  not  until  1395  that  the  power  of  Toktamish  was  finally 
broken  (see  Mongols;  Golden  Horde). 

In  1398,  when  Timlir  was  more  than  sixty  years  of  age, 
Farishta  tells  us  that,  "  informed  of  the  commotions  and  civil 
wars  of  India,"  he  "  began  his  expedition  into  that  country," 
and  on  the  12  th  of  September  "  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus."  His  passage  of  the  river  and  upward  march  along  the 
left  bank,  the  reinforcement  he  provided  for  his  grandson 
Pir  Mahommed  (who  was  invested  in  Multan),  the  capture 
of  towns  or  villages  accompanied,  it  might  be,  with  destruction 
of  the  houses  and  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  the  battle 
before  Delhi  and  the  easy  victory,  the  triumphal  entry  into  the 
doomed  city,  with  its  outcome  of  horrors — all  these  circumstances 
belong  to  the  annals  of  India.  In  April  1399,  some  three  months 
after  quitting  the  capital  of  Mahmtld  Toghluk,  Timtlr  was  back 
in  his  own  capital  beyond  the  Oxus.  It  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  an  immense  quantity  of  spoil  was  conveyed  away.  Accord- 
ing to  Clavijo,  ninety  captured  elephants  were  employed  merely 
to  carry  stones  from  certain  quarries  to  enable  the  conqueror 
to  erect  a  mosque  at  Samarkand.  The  war  with  the  Turks  and 
Egyptians  which  succeeded  the  return  from  India  was  rendered 
notable  by  the  capture  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  and  especially 
by  the  defeat  and  imprisonment  of  Sultan  Bayezid  I.  (see 
Turkey:  History ^  and  Egypt:  History,  Mahommedan  period). 
This  was  Timtlr's  last  campaign.  Another  was  projected 
against  China,  but  the  old  warrior  was  attacked  by  fever  and 
ague  when  encamped  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Sihon  (Syr-Daria) 
and  died  at  Atrar  (Otrar)  on  the  17th  of  February  1405.  Mark- 
ham,  in  his  introduction  to  the  narrative  of  Clavijo's  embassy, 
states  that  his  body  "  was  embalmed  with  musk  and  rose  water, 
wrapped  in  linen,  laid  in  an  ebony  cofi^  and  sent  to  Samarkand, 
where  it  was  buried."  Timtlr  had  carried  his  victorious  arms 
on  one  side  from  the  Irtish  and  the  Volga  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  on  the  other  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Ganges. 

Timflr's  generally  recogni2ed  biographers  are — 'All  Yaadi, 
commonly  called  Sharifu  xi-Din,  author  of  the  Persian  Zafar- 
nama,  translated  by  Petis  de  la  Croix  in  1722,  and  from  French 
into  English  by  T.  Darby  in  the  following  year;  and  Ahmad  ibn 
Mohammed  ibn  Abdallah,  al  Dimashki,  al  *Ajmi,  commonly  called 
Ibn  *ArabshSh,  author  of  the  Arabic  *Ajaihu  'i  Makhlnk&t,  trans- 
lated by  the  Dutch  Orientalist  Golius  m  1636.  In  the  work  of 
the  former,  as  Sir  William  Jones  remarks,  "  the  Tartarian  conqueror 
is  represented  as  a  liberal,  benevolent  and  illustrious  prince " ; 
in  that  of  the  latter  he  is  "  deformed  and  impious,  of  a  low  birth 
and  detestable  principles."  But  the  favourable  account  was  written 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Timur 's  grandson,  Ibrahim, 
while  the  other  was  the  production  of  his  direst  enemy.  Few  in- 
deed, if  any,  original  annals  of  this  class  are  written  other^'ise 
than  to  orcler,  under  patronage,  or  to  serve  a  purpose  to  which 
truth  is  secondary.  Amon^  less  reputed  bic^^raphies  or  materials 
for  biography  may  be  mentioned  a  second  Zafarndma,  by  MaulSna 
Nizamu  d-Din  Shanab  Ghazani  (Niz5m  ShSmi),  stated  to  be 
"  the  earliest  known  history  of  TimQr,  and  the  only  one  written 
in  his  lifetime  " ;  and  vol.  i.  of  the  Matla*u's-Sa*dain — ^a  choice 
Persian  MS.  work  of  1 495-— introduced  to  Orientalists  in  Europe  ^ 
by  Hammer,  JahrbUcher.  Dorn  and  (notably)  Quatremdre.  There 
are  also  the  Memoirs  (MalfU^fdt)  and  Institutes  jTuzukdt),  of  which 
an  important  section  is  styled  Designs  and  Enterprises  (Tadbirat 
wa  Kangdshahd).  Upon  the  genuineness  of  these  doubt  has  been 
thrown.  The  circumstance  of  their  alleged  discovery  and  presenta- 
tion to  Shah  Jahan  in  1637  was  of  itself  open  to  suspicion, 
Alhazen,  quoted  by  Purchas  in  his  quaint  notice  of  Timur  and 
referred  to  by^  Sir  John  Malcolm,  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  a 
serious  authority.  His  assumed  memoir  was  printed  for  English 
readers  in  1597  by  William  Ponsonby  under  the  title  of  a  Historie 
of  the  Great  Emperor  Tamerlan^  drawn  from  the  ancient  monuments 
by  Messire  Jean  du  Bee,  Abbot  of  Mortimer;  and  another  version 
of  the  same  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  Histoire  du  Grand  Tamerlan, 
by  De  Sainctyon.  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1678.  But,  although 
the  existence  of  this  Alhazen  of  Jean  de  Bee  has  been  believed 
by  many,  the  more  trustworthy  critics  consider  the  history  and 
historian  to  be  equally  fictitious. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  two  more  sources  of  information. 
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(i)  Supposed  likenesses  of  Timiir  are  to  be  found  in  books  and 
in  the  splendid  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  and  drawings 
in  the  British  Museum:  One  contained  in  the  Shah  Jahdn  IfAma 
—a  gorgeous  specimen  of  illuminated  Persian  manuscript  and 
exquisite  calligraphy — ^represents  a  most  ordinary,  middle-a^ed 
Oriental,  with  narrow  black  whisker  fringing  the  cheek  and  ineetmg 
the  tip  of  the  chin  in  a  scanty,  pointed  beard;  a  thiri  moustache 
sweeps  in  a  semicircle  from  above  the  upper  lip ;  the  eyebrow  over 
the  almond-shaped  eye  is  marked  but  not  bushy.  But  it  were 
vain  to  seek  for  an  expression  of  eenius  in  the  countenance.  Another 
portrait  is  included  in  a  set  of  sketches  by  native  artists,  some 
of  which,  taken  probably  from  life,  show  §reat  care  and  clever- 
ness. TimOr  is  here  disi>layed  as  a  stoutish,  long-bodied  man, 
below  the  middle-height,  in  age  and  feature  not  unlike  the  first 
portrait,  but  with  thicker  and  more  straggling  hair,  and  distincter, 
though  not  injore  agreeable  character  in  the  facial  expression, 
yet  not  a  sign  of  power,  genius,  or  anjr  elements  of  grandeur  or 
celebrity.  The  uncomfortable  figure  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
does  not  give  much  help.  Sir  J[cJhn  Malcolm  has  been  at  some 
pains  to  invest  his  portrait  of  Timur  with  individuality.  But  an 
analysis  of  his  results  leaves  the  reader  in  more  perplexity  than 
satisfaction  at  the  kind  of  information  imparted,  and  he  reverts 
insensibly  to  the  sources  from  which  his  instructor  has  himself 
been  instructed.  (2)  As  regards  plays,  in  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine 
Timur  is  described  as  tall  of  stature,  straightly  fashioned,  large  of 
Ihnb,  having  joints  strongly  knit,  long  and  sinefwy  arms,  a  breadth 
of  shoulders  to  "  bear  old  Atlas's  burden,"  pale  of  complexion, 
and  with  "amber  hair  wrapp'd  in  curls."  The  outline  of  this 
description  might  be  from  Sharifu  'd-Din,  while  the  colours  ai-e  the 
poet's  own.  A  Latin  memoir  of  Tamerlane  by  Perondinus,  printed 
m  1600,  entitled  Magni  Tamerlanis  scytharum  imperatoris  vita, 
describes  TimQr  as  tall  and  bearded,  broad-chested  and  broad- 
shouldered,  well-built  but  lame,  of  a  fierce  countenance  and  with 
receding  eyes,  which  express  cruelty  and  strike  tanor  into  the 
lookers-on.  But  Jean  du  Bee's  account  of  Timur's  appearance  is 
quite  different.  Now  Tamburlaine  was  written  in  1586.  The 
first  English  translation  of  Jean  du  Bee  is  dated  in  1595,  the  Life 
by  Perondinus  in  1600,  and  Petis  de  la  Croix  did  not  introduce 
Sharifu  'd-Din  or  "Ali  Yazdi  to  Europ^n  readers  till  1722.  The 
dramatist  must  have  heard  of  Timur  in  other  quarters,  equally 
reliable  it  may  be  with  those  available  in  the  present  stake  of 
Oriental  research.  At  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  Timflr 
was  represented  in  Rowe's  Tamerlane  as  a  model  of  valour  and 
virtue.  The  plot,  however,  has  little  to  do  with  history,  and  is 
impnrobable  and  void  of  interest.  By  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis 
again  "  Timour "  is  depicted  as  the  conventional  tyrant  of  a 
gorgeous  melodrama,  slaying,  burning,  slaughtering  and  commit- 
ting every  possible  atroaty  until  checked  by  a  violent  death  and 
a  poetical  climax. 

Apart  from  modem  Euro|>ean  savants  and  historians,  and  the 
more  strictly  Oriental  chroniclers  who  have  written  in  Persian, 
Turkish  or  Arabic,  the  following  authorities  may  be  cited — ^Laonicus 
Chalcondylas,  Joannes  Leunclavius,  Joachimus  Camerarius,  Petrus 
Perondinus,  Lazaro  Soranzo,  Simon  Mairlus,  Matthew  Michiovius. 
A  score  or  so  of  other  names  arc  given  by  Samuel  Purchas.  See 
also  Sir  Clements  Markham's  CUmjo,  in  the  Hakluyt  Society's 
publications;  White's  edition  of  Davy's  translation  of  the  Institutes 
(1783);  Stewart's  translation  of  the  MalfUzat;  Malcolm's  History 
of  Persia;  and  Trans,  Roy.  Soc.  (1885);  Horn,  '*Gesch.  Irans 
in  islam.  Zeit,"  in  Geiger  and  Kuhn,  Grundr.  der  iranisch.  PhUol. 
(1904) ;  works  quoted,  s,v,  Mongols.  (F.  J.  G.) 

TIN  (Lat.  stannunif  whence  the  chemical  symbol  "Sn"; 
atomic  weight  =ii7'6,  0  =  i6),  a  metallic  chemical  element. 
Being  a  component  of  bronze,  it  was  used  as  a  metal  thousands 
of  years  prior  to  the  dawn  of  history;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  prehistoric  bronzes  were  made  from  metallic  tin.  When 
the  unalloyed  metal  was  first  introduced  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty.  The  "  tin  "  of  the  Bible  (Kaaair^  in  the 
Septuagint)  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  bedhil,  which  is  really  a 
copper  alloy  known  as  early  as  1600  B.C.  in  Egypt.  All  we 
know  is  that  about  the  ist  century  the  Greek  word  Kaffffirepos 
designated  tin,  and  that  tin  was  imported  from  Cornwall  into 
Italy  after,  if  not  before,  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius 
Caesar.  From  Pliny's  writings  it  appears  that  the  Romans 
in  his  time  did  not  realize  the  distinction  between  tin  and  lead: 
the  former  was  called  plumbum  album  or  candidum  to  distinguish 
it  from  plumbum  nigrum  (lead  proper).  The  word  stannum 
definitely  assumed  its  present  meaning  in  the  4th  century  (H. 
Kopp).  By  the  early  Greek  alchemists  the  metal  was  named 
Hermes,  but  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  it  was 
termed  Zeusor  Jupiter,  and  the  symbol  2/  assigned  to  it;  it  was 
also  referred  to  as  diabolus  melaUarum,  on  account  of  the  brittle 
alloys  which  it  formed. 


Occurrence.—GTtdns  of  metftffic  tin  o^cur  intermingled  wife 
the  gold  ores  of  Siberia,  Guiana  an4  Bolivia,  and  in  a  few 
other  localities.  Of  minerals  containiAg  this  element  mention 
may  be  made  oi  cassiterite  (^.v.)  or  tinstone,  Sn02,  tin  pyrites, 
Cu4SnS4+(Fe,Zn)jSnS4;  the  metal  also  occurs  in  some  epidotes, 
and  in  company  with  columbium^  tantalum  and  other  metals. 
Of  these  '^  tinstone  "  is  of  the  greatest  comijaercial  importance. 
It  occurs  in  its  matrix,  either  in  or  closely  associated  with  fissure 
veins  or  disseminated  through  rock  masses.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  form  of  rolled  lumps  and  grains,  "  stream  tin,"  in  alluvial 
gravels;  the  latter  are  secondary  deposits,  the  products  of  the 
disintegration  of  the  fiut-named  primary  deposits.  Throughout 
the  world,  primary  deposits  of  tinstone  are  in  or  closely  connected 
with  granite  or  add  qiruptive  rocks  of  the  same  type,  its  mineral 
associates  being  tounpci^Jiine,  fluorspar,  topaz,  wolfram  and  arseni- 
cal pyrites,  and  the  invariable  gangue  being  quartz:  the  only 
exception  to  this  mode  of  occurrence  is  to  be  found  in  Bolivia, 
where  the  tin  ore  occurs  intimately  associated  with  silver  ores, 
bismuth  ores  and  various  sulphides,  whilst  the  gangue  includes 
bary  tes  and  certain  carbonates.  Over  five-sixths  of  the  world's 
total  production  is  derived  from  secondary  alluvial  deposits, 
but  all  the  tin  obtained  in  Cornwall  (the  alluvial  deposits  having 
been  worked  out)  and  Bolivia  is  from  vein  mining,  while  a  small 
portion  of  that  yielded  by  Australasia  comes  from  veins  and 
from  granitic  rocks  carrying  disseminated  tinstone. 

Production, — During  the  i8th  century  the  world's  supply 
of  tin  was  mainly  drawn  from  the  deposits  of  England,  Saxony 
and  Bohemia;  in  1801  England  produced  about  3500  tons, 
while  the  supplies  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia  had  been  greatly 
diminished.  The  English  supply  increased,  with  some  oscilla- 
tions, to  between  six  and  seven  thousand  tons  annually  in  the 
period  1840-1860,  when  it  suddenly  rose  to  about  10,000  tons, 
and  this  figure  was  fairly  well  sustained  until  about  1890,  when 
a  period  of  depression  set  in;  the  >deld  for  1900  was  4336  tons, 
and  for  1905  about  4200  tons.  In  the  opening  decades  of  the 
19th  century  supplies  began  to  be  drawn  from  Banka;  in  1820 
this  island  contributed  1200  tons;  the  production  was  increased 
to  12,000  tons  in  1900,  when  a  diminution  set  in,  9960  tons  being 
the  output  during  1905.  Billiton  became  of  note  in  1853  with 
a  production  of  40  tons,  which  increased  to  6000  in  1900  and 
has  since  declined  to  about  3000  tons  in  1905.  The  Straits 
Settlements  ranked  as  an  important  producer  in  1870  with  2337 
tons;  it  now  supplies  the  greater  pari:  of  the  world's  supply, 
contributing  46,795  toiis  in  1900,  and  over  60,000  tons  in  1905. 
Australian  deposits  were  worked  in  1872,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  production  was  3000  tons;  the  maximum  outputs  were 
in  1881-1883,  averaging  10,000  tons  annually;  but  the  supply 
declined  to  2420  tons  in  1898  and  has  since  increased  to  about 
5028  tons  in  1905.  Bolivia  produced  501  tons  in  1883^  10,245 
in  1900  and  12,500  in  1905. 

The  world's  supply  in  1900  was  72,911  long  tons;  this  increased 
in  1904  to  97,790  tons,  but  in  1905,  principally  owing  to  a 
shortage  in  the  supplies  from  the  Straits  and  Banka,  the  yield 
fell  to  94,089  tons. 

Metallurgy. — ^The  operations  in  the  metallurgy  of  tin  may 
be  enxunerated  as:  (i)  mining  and  dressing,  (2)  smelting,  (3) 
refining.  The  first  stage  has  for  its  purpose  the  production  of  a 
fairly  pure  tinstone;  the  second  the  conversion  of  the  oxide  into 
metallic  tin;  and  the  third  preparing  a  tin  pure  enough  for 
commercial  purposes. 

Mining  and  Dressing. — The  alluvial  deposits  are  almost  invariably 
worked  opencast,  those  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Archipelago 
chiefly  by  Chinese  labour:  in  a  few  instances  hydraulic  mining  has 
been  resorted  to,  and  in  other  cases  true  underground  mining  is 
Qarried  on;  but  the  latter  is  both  exceptional  and  difficult.  The 
alluvial  extracted,  which  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Archipelago 
carries  from  5  to  60  lb  of  tinstone  (or  "  black  tin,"  as  it  is  termed  by 
Cornish  miners)  to  the  cubic  yard  of  gravel,  is  washed  in  various 
simple  sluicing  appliances,  by  which  the  lighter  clay,  sand  and  stones 
are  removed  and  tinstone  is  left  behind  comparatively  pure,  con- 
taining usually  65  to  75  %  of  metallic  tin  (chemically  pure  tinstone 
contains  78 -7%). 

Lode  tin,  as  tinstone  derived  from  primary  deposits  is  often 
termed,  is  mined  in  the  ordinary  method,  the  very  liard  gangue  in 
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which  it  occurs  necessitating  a  liberal  use  of  explosives.  The  vein- 
stuff  is  broken  small  either  by  hand  or  in  rock-breakers,  and  stamped 
to  fine  powder  in  stamp  mills,  which  are  practically  lar^e  mechani- 
cally-worked pestles  and  mortars,  the  stamp  proper  weighing  from 
500  to  1000  lb.  The  mineral,  crushed  small  enough  to4aas8  a  sieve 
with  perforations  ^  in.  in  diameter,  leaves  the  stamps  in  suspension 
in  water,  and  passes  through  a  series  of  troughs  in  which  ^e  heavier 
mineral  is  collected;  this  then  passes  through  a  series  of  washing 
operations,  which  leaves  a  mixture  consistine  chiefly  of  tinstone  and 
arsenical  pyrites,  which  is  calcined  and  washed  again,  until  finally 
black  tin  containing  about  60  to  65%  oif  metal  is  left.  ^  The  calcina- 
tion is  preferably  effected  in  mechanical  roasters,  it  being  especially 
necessary  to  agitate  the  ore  continually,  otherwise  it  cakes.  The 
crude  tinstuff  raised  in  Cornwall  carries  on  an  avera&[e  a  little  over 
2  %  of  black  tin.  The  Bolivian  tin  ore  is  treated  by  first  extracting 
the  silver  by  amalgamation,  &c.,  and  afterwards  concentrating  the 
residues;  there  are,  however,  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
treating  the  poorer  of  these  very  complex  ores,  and  several  chemical 
processes  for  extracting  their  metallic  contents  have  been  worked 
out.  Of  the  impurities  of  the  ore  the  wolframite  (tungstate  of  iron 
and  manganese)  is  the  most  troublesome,  because  on  account  of  its 
high  specific  gravity  it  cannot  be  washed  away  as  gangue.  To 
remove  it,  Oxland  fuses  the  ore  with  a  certain  proportion  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  which  suffices  to  convert  the  tunpten  into  soluble  alkaline 
tungstate,  without  producing  noteworthy  quantities  of  soluble 
stannate  from  the  oxide  of  tin;  the  tungstate  is  easily  removed  by 
treatment  with  water. 

2.  Smelling. — ^The  dressed  ore  is  smelted  with  carbon  by  one  of 
two  main  methods,  viz.  either  in  the  shaft  furnace  or  the  reverbera- 
tory ;  the  former  is  the  better  suited  to  stream  tin,  the  ktter  to  lode 
tin,  but  either  ore  can  be  smelted  in  either  way,  although  reverbera- 
tory  practice  yields  a  purer  metal.  Shaft  furnace,  smelting  is 
confined  to  those  parts  of ^  the  world  where  charcoal  can  still  be 
obtained  in  large  quantities  at  moderate  prices.  The  furnace 
consists  of  a  shaft,  circular  (or  more  rarely  rectangular)  in  plan, 
into  which  alternate  layers  of  fuel  and  ore  are  charged,  an  air  blast 
being  generally  injected  near  to  the  bottom^  of  the  furnace  through 
one  or  more  tuyeres.  This  was  the  primitive  process  all  over  the 
world ;  in  the  East,  South  America  ana  similar  regions  it  still  holds  its 
own.  In  Europe,  Australasia  and  one  large  works  at  Singapore  it 
has  been  practically  replaced  by  the  reverberatory  furnace  process, 
first  introduced  into  Cornwall  about  the  year  i7oo.  In  this  process 
the  purified  ore  is  mixed  with  about  one-nfth  of  its  weight  of  a  non- 
caking  coal  or  anthracite  smalls,  the  mixture  being  moistened  to 
prevent  it  from  being  blown  off  by  the  draught,  and  is  then  fused 
on  the  sole  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  for  five  or  six  houTB.  The  slag 
and  metal  produced  are  then  run  off  and  the  latter  is  cast  into  bars; 
these  are  in  general  contaminated  with  iron,  arsenic,  copper  and  other 
impurities. 

3.  Refining, — ^All  tin,  except  a  small  quantity  produced  by  the 
shaft  furnace  process  from  exceptionally  pure  stream  tin  ore,  requires 
refining  by  liquation  and  "  boihng  "  before  it  is  ready  for  the  market. 
In  the  English  process  the  bars  are  heated  cautiously  on  an  inclined 
hearth,  when  relatively  pure  tin  runs  off,  while  a  skeleton  of  impure 
metal  remains.  The  metal  run  off  is  further  purified  by  pdingt 
i,e,  by  stirring  it  with  the  branch  of  a  tree-— the  apple  tree  being 
preferred  traditionally.  This  operation  is  no  doubt  intended  to 
remove  the  oxygen  diffused  throughout  the  metal  as  oxide,  part  of 
it  perhaps  chemically  by  reduction  of  the  oxide  to  metal,  the  rest 
by  conveying  the  finely  diffused  oxide  to  the  surface  and  causing  it 
to  unite  there  with  the  oxide  scum.  After  this  the  metal  is  allowed 
to  rest  for  a  time  in  the  pot  at  a  temperature  above  its  freezing  point 
and  is  then  ladled  out  into  ingot  forms,  care  being  taken  at  each 
stage  to  ladle  off  the  top  stratum.  The  original  top  stratum  is  the 
purest,  and  each  succeeding  lower  stratum  has  a  greater  proportion 
of  impurities;  the  lowest  consists  largely  of  a  solid  or  semi-solid  alloy 
of  tin  and  iron. 

To  test  the  purity  of  the  metal  the  tin-smelter  heats  the  bars  to  a 
certain  temperature  just  below  the  fusing  point,  and  then  strikes 
them  with  a  hammer  or  lets  them  fall  on  a  stone  floor  from  a  given 
height*  If  the  tin  is  pure  it  splits  into  a  mass  of  granular  strings. 
Tin  which  has  been  thus  manipulated  and  proved  incidentally  to 
be  very  pure  is  sold  as  grain  tin.  A  lower  quality  goes  by  the  name 
of  block  tin.  Of  the  several  commercial  varieties  Banka  tin  is  the 
purest;  it  is  indeed  almost  chemically  pure.  Next  comes  English 
grain  tin. 

For  the  preparation  of  chemically  pure  tin  two  methods  are 
employed,  (i)  Commercially  pure  tin  is  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
which  converts  the  tin  proper  into  the  insoluble  metastannic  acid, 
while  the  copper,  iron,  &c.,  become  nitrates;  the  metastannic  acid 
is  washed  first  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  then  with  water,  and  is  lastly 
dried  and  reduced  by  fusion  with  black  flux  or  potassium  cyanide. 
(2)  A  solution  of  pure  stannous  chloride  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  is  reduced  with  an  electric  current.  According  to  Stolba, 
beautiful  crystals  of  pure  tin  can  be  obtained  as  follows:  A  platinum 
basin,  coated  over  with  wax  or  paraffin  outside,  except  a  small  circle 
at  the  very  lowest  point,  is  placed  on  a  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc, 
lying  on  the  bottom  of  a  beaker,  and  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  pure 
stannous  chloride.  The  beaker  also  is  cautiously  filled  with  acidu- 
lated water  up  to  a  point  beyond  the  edge  of  the  platinum  basin. 


The  whole  is  then  left  to  itself,  when  crystals  of  tin  gradually  separate 
out  on  the  bottom  of  the  basin. 

Properties. — ^An  ingot  of  tin  is  pure  white  (except  for  a  slight  tinge 
of  blue) ;  the  colour  depends,  however,  upon  tne  temperature  at 
which  it  is  poured — if  too  low,  the  surface  is  dull,  if  too  high,  iridescent. 
It  exhibits  considerable  lustre  and  is  not  subject  to  tarnishing  on 
exposure  to  normal  air.  The  metal  is  pretty  soft  and  easily  flattened 
out  under  the  hammer,  but  almost  devoid  of  tenacity.  That  it  is 
elastic,  with  narrow  limits,  is  proved  by  its  clear  ring  when  struck 
with  a  hard,  body  in  circumstances  permitting  of  tree  vibration. 
The  specific  gravity  of  cast  tin  is  7-29,  of  roll^  tin  7*299j  and  of 
electrically  deposited  tin  7*  143  to  7-178.  A  tin  ingot  is  distinctly 
crystalline;  hence  the  characteristic  crackling  noise,  or  "cry  "  of 
tin,  which  a  bar  of  tin  eives  out  when  being  bent.  This  structure 
can  be  rendered  visible  by  superficial  etching  with  dilute  acid ;  and 
as  the  minuter  crystals  dissolve  more  quickly  than  the  larger  ones,  the 
surface  assumes  a  frosted  appearance  (moir4e  rrUtaUique),  The  metal 
is  dimorphous:  by  cooling  molten  tin  at  ordinary  air  temperature 
tetragonal  crystals  are  obtained,  while  by  cooling  at  a  tempera- 
ture just  below  the  melting  point  rhombic  forms  are  produced.  When 
exposed  for  a  sufficient  time  to  very  low  temperatures  (to  ^39®  C. 
for  14  hours),  tin  becomes  so  brittle  that  it  falls  into  a  grey  powder, 
termed  the  grey  modification,  under  a  pestle;  it  indeed  sometimes 
crumbles  into  powder  spontaneously.  At  ordinary  temperatures 
tin  proves  fairly  ductile  under  the  hammer,  and  its  ductihty  seems 
to  increase  as  the  temperature  rises  up  to  about  100°  C.  At  some 
temperature  near  its  fusing  point  it  becomes  brittle,  and  still  more 
brittle  from  ^14®  C.  downwards.  Iron  renders  the  metal  hard  and 
brittle;  arsenic,  antimony  and  bismuth  (up  to  0*5%)  reduce  its 
tenacity;  copper  and  lead  (i  to  2%)  make  it  harder  and  stronger 
but  impair  its  malleability ;  and  stannous  oxide  reduces  its  tenacity 
Tin  fuses  at  about  230**  C. ;  at  a  red  heat  it  begins  to  volatilize  slowly ; 
at  1600**  to  1800°  C.  it  boils.  The  hot  vapour  produced  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  white  oxide,  SnQa.  Its  coefficient  of 
linear  expansion  between  o®  and  100°.  is  0*002717;  its  specific  heat 
0*0562;  its  thermal  and  electrical  conductivities  are  145  to  152  and 
114*5  to  140*1  respectively  compared  to  silver  as  1000. 

if!^ustrialAppltc(Ui4ms,-^^omm&xM\y  pure  tin  is  used  for  making 
such  apparatus  as  evaporating  basins,  mfusion  pots,  stills,  &. 
It  is  also  employed  for  making  two  varieties  of  tin-toil — one  for  the 
silvering  of  mirrors  (see  Mirror),  the  other  for  wrapping  up  choco- 
late, toilet  soap,  tobacco,  &c.  The  mirror  foil  must  contain  some 
copper  to  prevent  it  from  being  too  readily  amalgamated  by  the 
mercury.  For  making  tin-foil  tne  metal  is  rolled  mto  thin  sheets, 
pieces  of  whk:h  are  beaten  out  with  a  wooden  mallet.  As  pure  tin 
does  not  tarnish  in  the  air  and  is  proof  against  acid  liquids,  such  as 
vinegar,  lime  juice,  &c.,  it  is  utilized  for  culinary  and  domestic 
vessels.  But  it  is  expensive,  and  tin  vessels  have  to  be  made  very 
heavy  to  give  them  sufficient  stability  of  form ;  hence  it  is  generally 
employed  merely  as  a  protecting  coating  for  utensUs  made  essentially 
of  copper  or  iron.  The  tinning  of  a  copper  basin  is  an  easy  operation. 
The  basin,  made  scrupulously  clean,  is  heated  to  beyond  the  fusing 
point  of  tin.  Molten  tin  is  then  poured  in,  a  little  powdered  sal- 
ammoniac  added,  and  the  tin  spread  over  the  inside  with  a  bunch  of 
tow.  The  sal-ammoniac  removes  the  last  unavoidable  film  of  oxide, 
leaving  a  purely  metallic  surface,  to  which  the  tin  adheres  firmly. 
For  tinning  small  objects  of  copper  or  brass  (i.e.  pins,  hooks,  &c.)  a 
wet-way  process  is  followed.  One  part  of  cream  of  tartar,  two  of 
alum  and  two  of  common  salt  are  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
the  solution  is  boiled  with  granulated  metallk:  tin  (or,  better,  mixed 
with  a  little  stannous  chloride)  to  produce  a  tin  solution ;  and  into 
this  the  articles  are  put  at  a  boilingheat.  In  the  absence  of  metallic 
tin  there  is  no  visible  change;  but,  as  soon  as  the  metal  is  introduced, 
an  electrolytic  action  sets  in  and  the  articles  get  coated  over  with  a 
firmly  adherine  film  of  tin.  Tinning  wrought  iron  is  effected  by 
immersion.  The  most  important  form  of  the  operation  is  making 
tinned  from  ordinary  sheet  iron  (making  what  is  called  **  sheet  tin  *'). 
This  process  was  mentioned  by  Agripola;  it  was  practised  in  Bohemia 
in  1620,  and  in  England  a  century  later.  The  iron  plates,  having 
been  carefully  cleaned  with  sand  and  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  lastly  with  water,  are  plunged  into  heated  tallow  to  drive 
away  the  water  without  oxidation  of  the  metal*  They  are  next 
steeped  in  a  bath,  first  of  molten  ferruginous,  then  of  pure  tin. 
They  are  then  taken  out  and  kept  suspended  in  hot  tallow  to  enable 
the  surplus  tin  to  run  off.  The  tin  of  the  second  bath  dissolves 
iron  gradually  and  becorties  fit  for  the  first  bath.  To  tin  cast-iron 
artic^s  they  must  be  decarburetted  superficially  by  ignition  within 
a  bath  of  ferric  oxide  (powdered  haematite  or  similar  material),  then 
cleaned  with  acid,  ana  tinned  by  immersion,  as  explained  above, 
(See  Tin-Plate.)  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  tin  produced 
metalluiigically  is  used  for  making  tin  alloys  (see  Pewter,  Bronze). 

Compounds  of  Tin. 

Tin  forms  two  well-marked  series  of  salts,  in  one  of  which  it  is 
divalent,  these  salts  being  derived  from  stannous  oxide,  SnO,  in 
the  other  it  is  tetravalent,  this  series  being  derived  from  stannic 
oxide,  SnOa. 

Stannous  Oxide,  SnO,  is  obtained  in  the  hydrated  form  SnjO(OH)j 
from  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  by  addition  of  sodium  car- 
bonate; it  forms  a  white  precipitate,  which  can  be  washed  with 
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air-free  water  aqd  dried  at  80*^  C.  without  much  change  by  oxidation ; 
if  it  be  heated  in  carbon  dioxide  the  black  SnO  remains.  Precipi- 
tated stannous  hydrate  dissolves  readily  in  caustic  potash;  if  trie 
solution  is  evaporated  quickly  it  suffers  decomposition,  with  forma- 
tion of  metal  and  stannate,  2SnO-|-2KOH«KiSnOa-t-Sn+H20. 
If  it  is  evaporated  slowly,  anhydrous  stannous  oxide  crystallizes 
out  in  forms  which  are  combinations  of  the  cube  and  dodecahedron. 
Dry  stannous  oxide,  if  touched  with  a  glowing  body,  catches  fire  and 
bums  to  stannic  oxide,  SnOi.  Stannous  oxalate  when  heated  by 
itself  in  a  tube  leaves  stannous  oxide. 

Stannic  Oxide,  SnOt. — ^This,  if  the  term  is  taken  to  include  the 
hydrates,  exists  in  a  variety  of  forms,  (i)  Tinstone  (see  above  and 
also  Cassitbrite)  is  proofs ajg^ainst  all  acids.  Its  disintegration  for 
analytical  purposes  can  be  effected  by  fusion  with  caustic  alkali  in 
silver  basins,  with  the  formation  of  soluble  stannate,  or  by  fusion 
with  sulphur  and  sodium  carbonate,  with  the  formation  of  a  soluble 
thiostannate.  (2)  A  similar  oxide  {jflores  jovis)  is  produced  by  burn- 
ing tin  in  air  at  high  temperatures  or  exposing  any  of  the  hydrates 
to  a  strong  red  heat.  Such  tin-ash,  as  it  is  called,  is  used  for  the 
polishing  of  optical  glasses.  Flores  stanni  is  a  finely  divided  mixture 
of  the  metal  and  oxide  obtained  by  fusing  the  metal  in  the  presence 
of  air  for  some  time.  (3)  Metastannic  acid  (generally  written 
HioSntOit.  to  account  for  the  complicated  composition  of  meta- 
stannates,  e,g.  the  sodium  salt  HsNazSnsOie)  is  the  white  compound 
produced  from  the  metal  by  means  of  nitric  add.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  nitric  acid  and  apparently  so  in  hydrochloric  acid ; 
but  if  heated  with  this  last  for  some  time  it  passes  into  a  compound, 
which,  after  the  acid  mother  liquor  has  been  decanted  off,  dissolves 
in  water.  The  solution  when  subjected  to  distillation  behaves  very 
much  like  a  physical  solution  of  the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
while  a  solution  of  orthostannic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  behaves 
like  a  solution  of  SnCl4  in  water,  ue.  gives  off  no  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  no  precipitate  of  hydrated  SnOj.  Metastannic  acid  is  distin- 
guished from  orthostannic  acid  by  its  insolubility  in  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids.  The  salts  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on 
the  acid.  (4)  Orthostannic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate 
on  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate  or  the  exact  quantity  of 
precipitated  calcium  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  the  chloride.  This 
acid,  HsSnOi,  is  readily  soluble  in  acids  forming  stannic  salts,  and  in 
caustic  potash  and  soda,  with  the  foimation  of  orthostannates.  Of 
these  sodium  stannate,  NasSnOt,  is  produced  industrially  by  heating 
tin  with  Chile  saltpetre  and  caustic  soda,  or  by  fusing  very  finely 
powdered  tinstone  with  caustic  soda  in  iron  ve^ls.  A  solution  of  the 
pure  salt  yields  fine  prisms  of  the  composition  Na2SnOj-|-ioH|0, 
which  effloresce  in  the  air.  The  salt  is  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing 
and  calico-printing.  Alkaline  and  other  stannates  when  treated 
with  aqueous  hydtofluoric  acid  are  converted  into  fluostannates 
{e.g.  K»SnOa  into  KjSnFe),  which  are  closely  analogous  to,  and 
isomorphous  with,  fluosilicates. 

A  colloidal  or  soluble  stannic  acid  is  obtained  by  diatysing  a  mixture 
of  tin  tetrachloride  and  alkali,  or  of  sodium  stannate  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  On  heating  it  is  converted  into  colloidal  metastannic 
acid. 

A  hydrated  tin  trioxide,  SnOs,  was  obtained  by  Spring  by  adding 
barium  dioxide  to  a  solution  of  stannous  chloricle  and  hydrochloric 
acid ;  the  solution  is  dialysed,  and  the  colloidal  solution  is  evaporated 
to  form  a  white  mass  of  2SnOs*H20. 

Stannous  Chloride^  SnCU,  can  only  be  obtained  pure  by  heating 
pure  tin  in  a  current  of  pure  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It  is  a 
white  solid,  fusing  at  2^0  C.  to  an  oily  liquid  which  boils  at  606®, 
and  volatilizing  at  a  red:  heat  in  nitrogen,  a  vacuum  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  without  decomposition.  The  vapour  density  below  700**  C. 
corresponds  to  SniCh,  above  800°  C.  to  nearly  SnClj.  The  chloride 
readily  combines  with  water  to  form  a  crystallizable  hydrate 
SnCl2*2H20,  known  as  "  tin  salt  '*  or  "  tin  crystals."  This  salt  is 
also  formed  by  dissolving  tin  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  allowing 
it  to  crystallize,  and  is  industrially  prepared  by  passing  sufficiently 
hydrated  hydrochloric  acid  gas  oyer  granulated  tin  contained^  in 
stoneware  bottles  and  evaporating  the  concentrated  solution 
produced  in  tin  basins  over  granulated  tin.  The  basin  itself  is  not 
attacked.  The  crystals  are  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  if  the 
salt  is  really  pure  a  small  proportion  of  water  forms  a  clear  solution ; 
but  on  adding  much  water  most  of  the  salt  is  decomposed,  with 
the  formation  of  a  precipitate  of  oxychloride,  2Sn(0H)Cl-H20. 
According  to  Michel  and  Kraft,  one  litre  of  cold  saturated  solution 
of  tin  crystals  weighs  1827  grammes  and  contains  1333  ^mmes  of 
SnCl».  The  same  oxychloride  is  produced  when  the  moist  crystals, 
or  their  solution,  are  exposed  to  the  air.  Hence  all  tin  crystals  as 
kept  in  the  laboratory  give  i^nth  water  a  turbid  solution,  which 
contains  stannic  in  addition  to  stannous  chloride.  The  complete 
conversion  of  stannous  into  stannic  chloride  may  be  effected  oy  a 
great  many  reagents — for  instance,  by  chlorine  (bromine,  iodine) « 
readily;  by  mercuric  chloride  in  the  heat,  with  precipitation  of 
calomel  or  metallic  mercury;  by  ferric  chloride  in  the  heat,  with 
formation  of  ferrous  chlonde;  by  arsenious  chloride  in  strongly 
hydrochloric  solutions,  with  precipitation  of  chocolate-brown 
metallic  arsenic.  All  these  reactions  are  available  as  tests  for 
**  stannosum  "  or  the  respective  agents.  In  opposition  to  stannous 
chloride,  even  sulphurous  acid  (solution)  behaves  as  an  oxidizing 
agent.    If  the  two  reagents  are  mixed  a  precipitate  of  yellow  stannic 


sulphide  is  produced.  A  strip  of  metallic  zinc  when  placed  in  a 
solution  of  stannous  chloride  precipitates  the  tin  in  crystals  and 
takes  its  place  in  the  solution.  Stannous  chloride  is  largely  used 
in  the  laboratory  as  a  reducing  agent,  in  dyeing  as  a  mordant. 

Stannic  Chloride,  SnCU,  named  by  Andreas  Libavius  in  1605 
Spiritus  arzenti  vivi  sublimati  from  its  preparation  by  distilling  tin 
or  its  amalgam  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  afterwards  termed 
Spiritus  fumans  Libavii,  is  obtained  by  passing  dry  chlorine  over 
granulated  tin  contained  in  a  retort;  the  tetrachloride  distils  over 


as  a  heavy  liquid,  from  which  the  excess  of  chlorine  is  easily  removed 


with  water  to  form  crystalline  hydrates  {e.g,  SnCl4'3H|0),  easily 
soluble  in  water.  With  one-third  its  weight  of  water  it  forms  the 
so-called  **  butter  of  tin."  It  combines  readily  with  alkaline  and 
other  chlorides  to  form  double  salts,  e.9.  MsSnCU,  analogous  to  the 
chloroplatinates ;  the  salt  (NH4)2SnCl6  is  known  industrially  as 
"  pink  salt  "  on  account  of  its  use  as  a  mordant  to  produce  a  pink 
colour.  The  oxymuriate  of  tin  used  by  dyers  is  SnCli-sHjO.  The 
plain  chloride  solution  is  similarly  used.  It  is  usually  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  metal  in  aqua  regia. 

Stannous  Fluoride,  SnF2,  is  obtained  as  small,  white  monoclinic 
tables  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  stannous  oxide  in  hydrofluoric 
acid  in  a  vacuum.  Stannic  Fluoride,  SnF4,  is  obtained  in  solution 
by  dissolving  hydrated  stannic  oxide  in  hydrofluoric  acid;  it  forms 
a  characteristic  series  of  salts,  the  stannofluorides,  M2SnFe,  iso- 
morphous with  the  silico-,  titano-,  eermano-  and  zirconofluorides. 
Stannous  bromide,  SnBrj,  is  a  light  yellow  substance  formed  from  tin 
and  hydrobromic  acid.  Stannic  bromide,  SnBr4,  is  a  white  crystalline 
mass,  melting  at  33**  and  boiling  at  201  **,  obtained  by  the  comoination 
of  tin  and  bromine,  preferably  in  carbon  bisulphide  solution. 
Stanjtous  iodide,  SnU,  forms  yellow  red  needles,  and  is  obtained  from 
potassium  iodide  and  stannous  chloride.  Stannic  iodide,  SnU, 
torms  red  octahedra  and  is  prepared  similarly  to  stannic  bromide. 
Both  iodides  combine  with  ammonia. 

Stannous  sulphide,  SnS,  is  obtained  as  a  lead-grey  mass  by  heating 
tin  with  sulphur,  and  as  a  brown  precipitate  by  adding  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  a  stannous  solution ;  this  is  soluble  in  ammonium  poly- 
sulphide,  and  dries  to  a  black  powder.  Stannic  sulphide,  St&t,  is 
obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  tin  (or,  better,  tin  amalgam), 
sulphur  and  sal-ammoniac  in  proper  proportions  in  the  beautiful 
form  of  aurum  musivum  (mosaic  gold) — a  solid  consisting  of  golden 
yellow,  metallic  lustrous  scales,  and  used  chiefly  as  a  yellow  "  bronze  " 
for  plaster-of- Paris  statuettes,  &c.  The  yellow  precipitate  of  stannic 
sulphide  obtained  by  adding  sulphuretted  hydroeen  to  a  stannic 
solution  readily  dissolves  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  sulphides  to 
form  thiostannates  of  the  formula  M2SnSj;  the  free  acid,  H2SnS8, 
may  be  obtained  as  an  almost  black  powder  by  drying  the  yellow 
precipitate  formed  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a 
thiostannate. 

Analysis, — Tin  compounds  when  heated  on  charcoal  with  sodium 
carbonate  or  potassium  cyanide  in  the  reducing  blowpipe  flame  yield 
the  metal  ana  a  scanty  nng  of  white  Sn02.  Stannous  salt  solutions 
yield  a  brown  precipitate  of  SnS  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
is  insoluble  in  cold  dilute  acids  and  in  real  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
(NH4)2S;  but  the  yellow,  or  the  colourless  reagent  on  addition  of 
sulphur,  dissolves  the  precipitate  as  SnSi  salt.  The  solution  on 
acidification  yields  a  yellow  precipitate  of  this  sulphide.  Stannic 
salt  solutions  give  a  yellow  precipitate  of  SnS2  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  dilute  acids  but  readily  soluble 
in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  is  re-precipitated  therefrom  as  SnSi 
on  acidification.  Only  stannous  salts  (not  stannic)  give  a  precipitate 
of  calomel  in  mercuric  chloride  solution.  A  mixture  of  stannous 
and  stannic  chloride,  when  added  to  a  sufficient  quantity  of  solution 
of  chloride  of  gold,  gives  an  intensely  purple  precipitate  of  gold 
purple  (purple  of  Cassius).  The  test  is  very  delicate,  although  the 
colour  is  not  in  all  cases  a  pure  purple.  Tin  is  generally  quantita- 
tively estimated  as  the  dioxide.  The  solutions  are  oxidized,  precipi- 
tated with  ammonia,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  re-thrown  down  by  boiling  with  sodium  sulphate.  The 
precipitate  is  filtered,  washed,  dried  and  ignited. 

Bibliography. — ^For  the  history  of  tin  and  statistics  of  its 

Sroduction,  &c.,  see  Bernard  Neumann,  Die  Metalle  (1904);  A. 
Lossing,  Geschichte  der  Metalle  (1901).  For  its  chemistry  see  Koscoe 
and  Schorlemmer,  Treatise  on  Inorganic  Chemistry,  vol.  ii. ;  H. 
Moissan,  Traiti  de  chimie  min^ale;  O.  Dammer,  Handbuch  der 
anorganischen  Chemie.  For  its  production  and  metallurgy  see 
Sydney  Fawns,  Tin  Deposits  of  the  World;  A.  G.  Charleton,  Tin 
Mining',  Henry  Louis,  The  Production  of  Tin,  and  C.  Schnabel, 
Handbook  of  Metallurgy  (English  trans,  by  Louis,  1907).  General 
statistical  information,  and  improvements  in  the  metallurgy,  &c., 
are  recorded  annually  in  The  Mineral  Industry. 

TINAMOU,  the  name  given  in  Guiana  to  a  certain  bird,  as 
stated  in  1741  by  P.  Barr^re  {France  iquinoxiale,  p.  138),  from 
whom  it  was  taken  and  used  in  a  more  general  sense  by  Bnffon 
{Hist.  not.  oiseaux,  iv.  502).  In  1783  J.  Latham  {Synopsis,  ii. 
724)  adopted  it  as  English,  and  in  1790  {Index,  ii.  633)  Latinized 
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it  TinamuSf  as  the  name  of  a  new  and  distinct  genus.  The 
"  Tinamou  "  of  Barrdre  has  been  identified  with  the  "  Macu- 
cagua  "  described  and  figured  by  Marcgrav  in  1648,  and  is  the 
Tinamus  major  of  modem  authors.* 

Buffon  and  his  successors  saw  that  the  Tinamous,  though  passing 
among  the  European  colonists  of  South  America  as  "  Partridges, 
could  not  be  associated  with  those  birds,  and  Latham's  step,  above 
mentioned,  was  generally  approved.  The  genus  he  had  founded 
was  usually  placed  among  the  Gallinae,  and  by  many  writers  was 
held  to  be  alhed  to  the  bustards,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  were 
then  thought  to  be  "  struthious."  Indeed  the  likeness  of  the 
Tinamou's  bill  to  that  of  the  Rhea  (^.v.)  was  remarked  in  181 1  by 
Illiger.  On  the  other  hand  L'Hermimer  in  1827  saw  features  in  the 
Tinamou's  sternum  that  in  his  judgment  linked  the  bird  to  the 
Rallidae.  In  1830  J.  Wagler  {NcU.  Syst,  Amphibien,  &c.,  p.  127) 
placed  the  Tinamous  in  the  same  order  as  the  ostrich  and  its  allies ; 
and,  though  he  did  this  on  very  insufficient  grounds,  his  assignment 
has  turned  out  to  be  not  far  from  the  mark,  as  in  1862  the  great 
affinity  of  these  groups  was  shown  by  W.  K.  Parker's  researches, 
which  were  afterwards  printed  in  the  Zoological  Transactions 
(v.  pp.  205-232,  2J6-238,  pis.  xxxix.-xli.),  and  was  further  substan- 
tiated by  him  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (1866,  pp.  174-178, 
pi.  XV.).  Shortly  after  this  T.  H.  Huxley  in  his  often-quoted  paper 
,_  ^L.  T.-f __?__!  n J- —  /_«^-    __     .--    ..^\ enabled  to 

Tinamous 
not  to  be 

removed  from  the  Carinatae*,  presented  so  much  r^mblance  to 
the  Ratitae  as  to  indicate  them  to  be  the  bond  of  union  between 
those  two  great  divisions.  The  group  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
palatal  characters  to  those  of  the  Emeu  (g.».),  Dromaeus^  he  called 
Dromaeognathae,  but  it  is  now  more  usual  to  place  them  in  a  separate 
order,  the  Tinamiformes. 

The  Tinamous  are  comparatively  insignificant  in  numbers.  They 
are  peculiar  to  the  neotropical  r^ion — a  few  species  finding  their 
way  into  southern  Mexico  and  none  beyond.  Some  of  them  inhabit 
forests  and  others  the  more  open  country;  but  setting  aside  size 
(which  in  this  group  varies  from  that  of  a  quail  to  that  of  a  large 
common  fowl)  there  is  an  unmistakable  uniformity  of  appearance 
among  them  as  a  whole,  so  that  almost  anybody  having  seen  one 
species  of  the  group  would  always  recognize  another.  Yet  in  minor 
characters  there  is  considerable  difference  among  them ;  and  about 
sixty-four  species  are  recognized,  divided  into  the  genera  Tinamus, 
Nothocercus,  Crypturus,  Rhynchotus,  Nothoprocta,  Nothura,  Taoniscus 
and  Tinamolis, 

To  the  ordinary  spectator  Tinamous  have  much  the  look  of 
partridges,  but  the  more  attentive  observer  will  notice  that  their 


Rufous  Tinamou  {Rhynchotus  rufescens), 

elongated  bill,  their  small  head  and  slender  neck,  clothed  with 
very  short  feathers,  give  them  a  different  air.  The  plumage  is 
generally  inconspicuous:  some  tint  of  brown,  ranging  from 
rufous  to  slaty,  and  often  more  or  less  closely  barred  with  a  darker 
shade  or  black,  is  the  usual  style  of  coloration;  but  some  species 
are  characterized  by  a  white  throat  or  a  bay  breast.  The 
wings  are  short  and  rounded,  and  in  some  forms  the  feathers 

*  Brisson  and  after  him  Linnaeus  confounded  this  bird,  which  they 
had  never  seen,  with  the  Trumpeter  (g.w.). 


of  the  tail,  which  in  all  are  hidden  by  their  coverts,  are  soft. 
In  bearing  and  gait  the  birds  show  some  resemblance  to  their 
distant  relatives  the  Ratitae,  and  A.  D.  Bartlett  showed  (Proc. 
ZooL  SoCf  1868,  p.  115,  pi.  xii.)  that  this  is  especially  seen  in 
the  newly  hatched  young.  He  also  noticed  the  still  stronger 
Ratite  character,  that  the  male  takes  on  himself  the  duty  of 
incubation.  The  eggs  are  very  remarkable  objects,  curiously 
unlike  those  of  other  birds;  and  their  shell  looks  as  if  it  were 
of  highly-burnished  metal  or  glazed  porcelain,  presenting  also 
various  colours,  which  seem  to  be  constant  in  the  particular 
species,  from  pale  primrose  to  sage-green  or  light  indigo,  or  from 
chocolate  brown  to  pinkish  orange.  All  who  have  eaten  it 
declare  the  fiesh  of  the  Tinamou  to  have  a  most  delicate  taste, 
as  it  has  a  most  inviting  appearance,  the  pectoral  muscles  being 
semi-opaque.  Of  their  habits  not  much  has  been  told.  Darwin 
(Joum,  ch.  iii.)  has  remarked  upon  the  silliness  they  show 
in  allowing  themselves  to  be  taken,  and  this  is  wholly  in 
accordance  with  what  W.  K.  Parker  observes  of  their  brain 
capacity  and  is  an  additional  testimony  to  their  low  morpho- 
logical rank.  At  least  one  species  of  Tinamou  has  bred  not 
infrequently  in  confinement,  and  partly  successful  attempts 
to  naturalize  the  species  RItynchotus  rufescens  have  been  made 
in  England.  (A.  N.) 

TINCTURE  (Fr.  teinture,  Lat.  tinctura^  tingerCy  to  dye,  stain), 
the  colour  with  which  a  substance  is  dyed ;  hence,  metaphori- 
cally, distinctive  character  or  quality.  The  term  is  used  in 
heraldry  of  the  metals,  argent,  or,  of  the  colours,  gules,  azure, 
sable  J  vert,  &c.,  or  of  the  furs,  ermine,  vair,  &c.  Since  the  i6th 
century  a  conventional  arrangement  of  lines  and  dots  gives  the 
equivalents  of  these  tinctures  in  black  and  white  (see  Heraldry). 
In  medicine,  a  tincture  is  a  fluid  solution  of  the  essential 
properties  of  some  substance,  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral; 
the  menstruum  being  either  alcohol,  ether  or  ammonia; 
the  various  kinds  are  accordingly  distinguished  as  alcoholic, 
etherial  or  ammoniated  tinctures. 

TINDAU  MATTHEW  (d.  1733),  English  deist,  the  son  of  a 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  Beer  Ferrers  (Ferris),  Devonshire, 
probably  in  1653.  He  studied  law  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
under  the  high  churchman  George  Hickes,  dean  of  Worcester; 
in  1678  he  was  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls  College.  About  1685 
he  saw  "  that  upon  his  High  Church  notions  a  separation  from 
the  Church  of  Rome  could  not  be  justified,"  and  accordingly  he 
joined  the  latter.  But  discerning  "  the  absurdities  of  popery," 
he  returned  to  the  Church  of  England  at  Easter  1688.  His  early 
works  were  an  Essay  of  Obedience  to  the  Supreme  Panvers  (1694) ; 
an  Essay  on  the  Power  of  the  A(agistrate  and  the  Rights  of  Mankind 
in  Matters  of  Religion  (1697);  and  The  Liberty  of  the  Press  (1698). 
The  first  of  his  two  larger  works.  The  Rights  of  the  Christian 
Church  associated  against  the  Romish  and  all  other  priests  who 
claim  an  independent  power  over  it,  pt.  i.,  appeared  anonymously 
in  1706  (2nd  ed.,  1706;  3rd,  1707;  4th,  1709).  The  book  was 
regarded  in  its  day  as  a  forcible  defence  of  the  Erastian  theory  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  state  over  the  Church,  and  at  once  provoked 
criticism  and  abuse.  After  several  attempts  to  proscribe  the 
work  had  failed,  a  case  against  the  author,  publisher  and  printer 
succeeded  on  the  12th  of  December  1707,  and  another  against 
a  bookseller  for  selling  a  copy  the  next  day.  The  prosecution 
did  not  prevent  the  issue  of  a  fourth  edition  and  gave  the  author 
the  opportunity  of  issuing  A  Defence  of  the  Rights  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  two  parts  (2nd  ed.,  1709).  The  book  was,  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  burned,  along  with  Sacheverell's 
sermon,  by  the  common  hangman  (17 10).  It  continued  to  be 
the  subject  of  denunciation  for  years,  and  Tindal  believed  he 
was  charged  by  Dr  Gibson,  bishop  of  London,  in  a  Pastoral  Letter  ^ 
with  having  undermined  religion  and  promoted  atheism  and 
infidelity — a  charge  to  which  he  replied  in  the  anonymous  tract. 
An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  London  and  Westminster,  a 
second  and  larger  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1730.  In  this 
tract*  he  makes  a  valiant  defence  of  the  deists,  and  anticipates 

'  A  Second  Address  to  the  Inhabitants,  &c.,  with  replies  to  some 
of  the  critics  of  that  book,  bears  the  same  date  (1730),  though 
some  of  the  works  it  refers  to  appeared  in  1731. 
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here  and  there  his  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation;  or,  the 
Gospel  a  Republication  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  (London,  1730, 
2nd  ed.,  1 731;  3rd,  1732;  4th,  I733)>  which  was  regarded  as  the 
"  Bible  "  of  deism.  It  was  really  only  the  first  part  of  the  whole 
work,  and  the  second,  though  written  and  entrusted  in  manu- 
script to  a  friend,  never  saw  the  light.  The  work  evoked  many 
repUes,  of  which  the  ablest  were  by  James  Foster  (1730),  John 
Conybeare  (1732),  John  Leland  (1733)  and  Bishop  Butler  (1736). 
It  was  translated  into  German  by  J.  Lorenz  Schmidt  (i74i)»  a^d 
from  it  dates  the  influence  of  English  deism  on  German  theology. 
Tindal  had  probably  adopted  the  principles  it  expounds  before 
he  wrote  his  essay  of  1697.  He  claimed  the  name  of  "  Christian 
deist,"  holding  that  true  Christianity  is  identical  with  the  eternal 
religion  of  nature.  He  died  at  Oxford  on  the  i6th  of  August 
1733. 

The  religious  system  expounded  in  ChrisHanity  as  Old  as  the 
Creation,  unlike  the  earlier  system  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
was  based  on  the  empirical  principles  of  Locke.  It  assumed  the 
traditional  deistic  antitheses  of  external  and  internali  positive  and 
natural,  revelations  and  religions,  and  perpetuated  at  the  same  time 
the  prevalent  misconceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  religion  and  revela- 
tion. The  system  was  worked  out  by  the  a  priori  method,  with  an 
all  but  total  disregard  of  the  facts  of  religious  history.  It  starts 
from  the  assumptions  that  true  religion  must,  from  tne  nature  of 
God  and  things,  be  eternal,  universal,  simple  and  perfect ;  that  this 
religion  can  consist  of  nothing  but  the  simi>le  ancl  universal  duties 
towards  God  and  man,  the  first  consisting  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
second — ;in  other  words,  the  practice  of  morality.  The  author's 
moral  system,  somewhat  confused  and  inconsistent,  is  essentially 
utilitarian.  True  revealed  religion  is  simply  a  republication  of 
the  religion  of  nature  or  reason,  and  Christianity,  if  it  is  the  perfect 
religion,  can  only  be  that  republication,  and  must  be  as  old  as  crea- 
tion. The  special  mission  of  Christianity,  therefore,  is  simply  to 
deliver  men  from  the  superstition  which  had  perverted  the  religion 
of  nature.  True  Christianity  must  be  a  perfectly  *'  reasonable 
service,"  reason  must  be  supreme,  and  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  all 
religious  doctrines  must  submit ;  only  those  writings  can  be  regarded 
as  divine  Scripture  which  tend  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  good 
of  man.  The  strength  of  Tindal's  position  was  the  conviction  of 
the  essential  harmony  between  man  s  religious  and  rational  nature. 
Its  weakness  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  theology  was  that,  like 
the  whole  religious  philosophy  of  the  time,  it  was  founded  on  a 
misconception  of  religion  and  revelation,  and  on  a  disregard  of  the 
course  of  man's  religious  development* 

See  works  quoted  under  Deism. 

TINDER  (O.  £ng.  tyndre^  from  tindan,  tendan,  to  kindle,  cf .  Dan. 
tonder,  Ger.  anzUnden),  a  term  applied  to  any  dry  substance  that 
will  readily  take  light  from  a  spark  and  so  be  used  for  kindling 
a  fire.  Before  the  invention  of  matches  (see  Match)  fire  or  light 
was  procured  by  the  ignition  of  tinder  through  sparks  obtained 
by  the  striking  of  flint  against  steel,  the  whole  apparatus  of 
tinder,  flint  and  steel  being  contained  in  a  metal  box,  which  was 
an  essential  utensil  of  all  households  and  was  also  carried  on  the 
person  of  everyone  who  might  require  a  light  in  an  emergency. 
The  usual  material  of  "  tinder  "  was  a  mass  of  charred  linen, 
but  the  term  was  also  applied  to  "  touchwood,"  or  wood  con- 
verted into  an  easily  ignitible  consistency  by  the  action  of  certain 
fungi.  Another  form  of  "  tinder  "  was  "  touchpaper,"  paper 
dipped  in  nitre  and  used  as  a  slow-match  for  igniting  gunpowder. 
In  both  these  words  "  touch  "  stands  for  an  earlier  tach,  tache 
or  tasshe,  tinder,  of  which  the  origin  is  unknown.  It  may  be 
related  to  Du.  tak,  bough,  twig,  and  would  thus  mean  dried 
twigs  used  as  tinder. 

TINEO,  a  town  of  northern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Oviedo; 
on  a  small  tributary  of  the  river  Narcea,  among  the  northern 
outliers  of  the  Cantabrian  Mountains,  and  on  the  high  road  from 
Cangas  de  Tineo  to  the  Biscayan  port  of  Cudillero.  Pop.  (1900), 
21,865.  Mining,  agriculture  and  stock-rearing  are  the  principal 
industries. 

TINKER,  an  itinerant  mender  of  kettles,  pots,  pans,  &c. 
The  name  means  simply  one  who  makes  a  tinkling  sound  as  he 
mends  the  vessels,  and  the  word  is  found  as  "  tinkler  "  in  the 
1 6th  century.  From  early  times  "  tinkers  "  were  looked  on  as 
vagabonds,  and  were  so  classed  in  the  act  of  Elizabeth -against 
vagrancy. 

TINNE,  ALEXANDRINE  PETRONELLA  FRANCINA  (1839- 
1869),  Dutch  traveller  in  Africa,  born  at  the  Hague  on  the  17th 


of  October  1839,  was  the  daughter  of  Philip  F.  Tinn6,  a  Dutch 
merchant  who  settled  in  England  during  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
but  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  of  his  wife, 
Baroness  Van  Steengracht-Capellan.  Her  father  died  when  she 
was  fiive  years  old,  leaving  her  the.  richest  heiress  in  the  Nether- 
lands. After  travelling  in  Norway,  Italy  and  the  East,  and 
visiting  Egypt,  when  she  ascended  the  Nile  to  near  Gondokoro, 
Miss  Tinn6  left  Europe  again  in  1861  for  the  Nile  regions.  Ac- 
companied by  her  mother  and  her  aimt,  she  set  out  from  Cairo 
on  the  9th  of  January  1862.  After  a  short  stay  at  Khartum  the 
party  ascended  the  White  Nile  to  a  point  above  Gondokoro,  and 
explored  a  part  of  the  Sobat,  returning  to  Khartum  in  November. 
Baron  Theodor  von  Heuglin  {q.v,)  and  Dr  H.  Steudner  having 
meantime  joined  the  ladies  at  Khartum,  the  whole  party  set 
out  in  February  1863  for  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal.  The  intention 
was  to  explore  that  region  and  ascertain  how  far  westward  the 
Nile  basin  extended;  also  to  investigate  the  reports  of  a  vast  lake 
in  Central  Africa  eastwards  of  those  already  known — reports 
referring  in  all  probability  to  the  lake-like  expanses  of  the 
middle  Congo. 

Ascending  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  the  limit  of  navigation  was 
reached  on  the  loth  of  March.  From  Meshra-er-Rek  a  journey 
was  made  overland,  across  the  Bahr  Jur  and  south-west  by  the 
Bahr  Kosango,  to  Jebel  Kosango,  on  the  borders  of  the  Niam- 
Niam  country.  During  the  journey  all  the  travellers  suffered 
severely  from  fever.  Steudner  died  in  April  and  Madame  Tinn6 
in  June,  and  after  many  fatigues  and  dangers  the  remainder  of 
the  party  reached  Khartum  in  July  1864,  where  Miss  Tinn6's 
aunt  died.  Miss  Tinn6  returned  to  Cairo  by  Berber  and  Suakin. 
The  geographical  and  scientific  results  of  the  expedition  were 
highly  important,  as  will  be  seen  in  Heuglin's  Die  Tinnische 
Expedition  im  westlichen  Nilgebiet  {186^-1864  (Gotha,  1865),  and 
Reise  in  das  Gebiet  des  Weissen  Nils  Leipzig,  1869).  A  descrip- 
tion, by  T.  Kotschy  and  J.  Peyritsch,  of  some  of  the  plants 
discovered  by  the  expedition  was  published  at  Vienna  in  1867 
under  the  title  of  Plantes  Tinniennes.  At  Cairo  Miss  Tinn6 
lived  in  Oriental  style  during  the  next  four  years,  visiting  Algeria, 
Tunisia  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  January  1869 
she  started  from  Tripoli  with  a  caravan,  intending  to  proceed 
to  Lake  Chad,  and  thence  by  Wadai,  Darfur  and  Kordofan  to  the 
upper  Nile.  On  the  ist  of  August,  however,  on  the  route  from 
Murziik  to  Ghat,  she  was  murdered,  together  with  two  Dutch 
sailors,  by  Tuareg  in  league  with  her  escort,  who  believed  that 
her  iron  water  tanks  were  filled  with  gold. 

See  John  A.  Tinn^'s  Geographical  Notes  of  an  Expedition  in  Central 
Africa  by  three  Dutch  ladies  (Liverpool,  1864),  and  Sir  H.  H, 
Johnston,  The  Nile  Quest,  ch.  xvi.  (London,  1903). 

TINNEVELLY,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Madras  presidency.  The  town  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tam- 
brapami  river,  on  the  other  side  of  which  is  Palamcottah,  the 
administrative  headquarters  of  the  district.  Pop.  (1901), 
40,469.  It  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  South  Indian 
railway,  444  m.  S.W.  of  Madras.  Its  most  noteworthy  building 
is  a  beautifully  sculptured  temple  of  Siva. 

The  District  of  Tinnevelly  has  an  area  of  5389  sq.  m. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  a  plain  with  an  average  elevation  of 
200  ft.,  sloping  to  the  east  with  slight  undulations.  It  is 
watered  by  numerous  short  streams,  the  principal  being  the 
Tambrapami  with  a  length  of  80  m.  The  chief  irrigation  work 
is  the  Srivaikuntam  anient  or  dam  on  this  river.  In  the  north 
the  scenery  is  unattractive  and  the  soil  poor;  in  the  south  red 
sandy  soil  prevails  in  which  little  save  the  Palmyra  palm  will 
grow.  This  palm  jdelds  toddy  as  well  as  a  coarse  sugar.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  rice-fields  and  a  variety  of  trees  and 
crops;  and  cofiEee  is  grown  on  the  slopes  of  the  Travancore  hills. 
The  district  contains  many  ancient  and  magnificent  buildings. 
But  the  most  interesting  antiquities  are  the  large  sepulchral 
earthen  urns  of  prehistoric  races,  which  have  been  found  at 
several  places,  especially  along  the  course  of  the  Tambraparni; 
they  contain  bones,  pottery,  beads  and  bronze  ornaments, 
iron  weapons,  implements,  &c.  The  South  Indian  railway 
has  its  maritime  terminus  at  Tuticorin,  the  chief  seaport.    The 
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principal  exports  are  rice  to  Ceylon  and  cotton  to  Japan  and 
Europe.  In  1901  the  population  was  2,059,607,  showing  an 
increase  of  8%  in  the  decade.  The  number  of  native  Christians 
was  159,213,  Tinnevelly  being  the  most  Christian  district  in 
India.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  have  important  and  floiirishing 
stations  at  Tinnevelly  town  and  Palamcottah,  as  also  have  the 
Jesuits.  It  was  here  that  St  Francis  Xavier  began  his  preaching 
in  India.  The  Shanans,  or  caste  of  toddy-drawers,  have  supphed 
many  converts  to  Christianity.  In  1899  their  treatment  by 
the  Vellalars,  or  cultivating  caste,  led  to  serious  riots  and 
bloodshed. 

The  early  history  of  Tinnevelly  is  mixed  up  with  that  of 
Madura  and  Travancore.  Down  to  1781  it  is  a  confused  tale  of 
anarchy  and  bloodshed.  In  that  year  the  nawab  of  Arcot 
assigned  the  revenues  to  the  East  India  Company,  which  then 
undertook  the  internal  administration.  Several  risings  subse- 
quently took  place,  and  in  1801  the  whole  Camatic,  including 
Tinnevelly,  was  ceded  to  the  British. 

TIN-PLATE  and  TERNE-PLATE.  Tin-plate  consists  of  sheets 
of  iron  or  steel  which  have  been  thinly  coated  with  tin  by  being 
dipped  in  a  molten  bath  of  that  metal.  Terne-plate  is  a  similar 
product,  but  the  bath  is  not  of  tin,  but  of  tin  and  lead  mixed, 
the  latter  metal  constituting  from  75-90%  of  the  whole;  it  has 
not  the  bright  lustre  of  tin-plate,  whence  its  name,  from 
terne,  dull,  tarnished.  The  sheets  employed  in  the  manufacture 
are  known  as  "black  plates,"  and  are  now  of  steel,  either 
Bessemer  or  open-hearth.  Formerly  iron  was  used,  and  was  of 
two  grades,  coke-iron  and  charcoal-iron;  the  latter,  being  the 
better,  received  a  heavier  coating  of  tin,  and  this  circumstance 
is  the  origin  of  the  terms  "  coke  plates  "  and  "  charcoal  plates  " 
by  which  the  quality  of  tin-plate  is  still  designated,  although 
iron  is  no  longer  used.  Tin-plate  is  consumed  in  enormous 
quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  the  tin  cans  in  which  pre- 
served meat,  fish,  fruit,  biscuits,  cigarettes  and  numerous  other 
products  are  packed,  and  also  for  the  household  utensils  of 
various  kinds  made  by  the  tinsmith  or  silversmith ;  teme-plates, 
which  began  to  be  produced  in  England  about  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century,  are  widely  employed  in  America  for  roofing 
purposes. 

The  manufacture  of  tin-plate  was  long  a  monopoly  of  Bohemia, 
but  about  1620  the  industry  spread  to  Saxony.  In  1665  Andrew 
Yarranton  (1616-1684?),  an  English  engineer  and  a^culturist, 
was  commissioned  to  go  to  Saxony  and  if  pxyssible  discover  the 
methods  employed.  According  to  his  own  account  (England's 
Ijnprovement,  pt.  ii.  1681),  he  was  "  very  civilly  treated  "  and  was 
allowed  to  see  the  whole  process.  On  his  return  to  England  his 
friends  undertook  the  manufacture  on  an  experimental  scale,  but 
though  they  were  successful  they  had  to  abandon  it,  because  their 
method  became  known  and  a  patent  for  it  was  "  trumpt  up  '*  by  a 
rival,  who,  however,  from  lack  of  technical  skill  was  unable  to  work 
it.  Half  a  century  later  the  manufacture  was  revived  by  Major 
John  Hanbury  (1664-1734)  at  Pontypool;  the  "  method  of  rolhng 
iron  plates  by  means  of  cylinders,"  said  to  have  been  devised  by 
him,  enabled  more  uniform  black  plates  to  be  produced  than  was 

g)ssible  with  the  old  plan  of  hammering,  and  in  consequence  the 
nglish  tin-plate  became  recognized  as  superior  to  the  German. 
During  the  next  hundred  years  or  so  the  industry  spread  steadily 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  after  1834  its  expansion  was  rapid, 
especially  in  Wales,  Great  Britain  becoming  the  chief  source  of  the 
world's  supply.  In  that  year  her  total  production  was  180,000 
boxes  of  108  lb  each  (in  America  a  box  is  100  lb),  in  1848  it  was 
420,000  boxes,  in  i860  it  reached  1,700,000  boxes,  in  1870  nearly 
3,460,000  boxes,  and  in  1890  it  exceeded  9,500,000  boxes.  In  the 
United  States  the  manufacture  of  tin-  and  teme-plates  did  not  make 
much  way  until  about  1890,  and  up  to  1892  the  bulk  of  the  supply 
was  imported  from  Great  Britain.  But  subsequently  the  advance 
was  rapid,  and  the  production,  which  was  about  2,236,000  lb  in 
1 89 1,  had  by  1900  increased  to  more  than  849,000,000  lb,  of  which 
over  141,000,000  lb  were  teme-plates.  The  total  imports  in  that 
year  were  only  135,264,881  lb.  In  later  years,  again,  there  was  a 
decline  in  the  American  production,  and  in  1907  only  20  %  of  the 
American  tin-plate  mills  were  at  work,  while  the  British  production 
reached  14  million  boxes. 

There  are  two  processes  for  the  tinning  of  the  black  plates.  In 
the  "  palm-oil  "  process,  which  is  the  olcfer,  the  plates,  after  being 
properly  annealed,  are  scoured  with  sand  and  water  and  pickled  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  alternately  until  they  are  perfectly  clean  and 
bright.    They  are  then  washed  in  water,  and  after  being  boiled  in 


palm  oil  to  remove  all  traces  of  acid  and  water  are  dipped  into  a 
bath  of  molten  tin,  covered  with  oil  to  prevent  oxidation.  They 
are  then  taken  to  a  second  bath  containing  purer  tin  than  the  first. 
After  this  they  are  scoured  with  a  hempen  rubber  and  dipped  in  a 
third  bath  containing  the  purest  tin  of  all;  then  they  are  passed 
through  rolb  to  finish  the  surface  and  regulate  the  thickness  of  the 
coating.  As  the  tin  in  the  third  bath  becomes  alloyed  with  iron 
from  the  operation,  it  is  removed  into  the  second,  pure  fresh  tin 
being  substituted;  and  amilarly  the  metal  of  the  second,  as  the 
amount  of  iron  in  it  increases,  is  removed  to  the  first.  In  the  "  acid 
process  "  only  a  single  bath  of  tin  is  required.  The  molten  metal  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  muriate  of  zinc,  which  acts  as  the  flux,  and 
by  means  of  rolls  the  plates  are  passed  through  this  down  into  the 
tin,  to  be  brought  out  at  another  point  in  the  bath  where  there  is 
a  layer  of  oil  on  the  surface. 

TINTAGEL,  or  Trevena,  a  village  in  the  Launceston  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Cornwall,  England,  on  the  north  coast, 
4^  m.  from  Camelford.  Pop.  (1901),  868.  It  stands  on  a  bare 
upland,  close  to  the  sea;  and  below  it  is  Tintagel  Haven,  or  Forth, 
a  small  cove  surrounded  by  cliffs  of  almost  black  slate.  The 
scanty  ruins  of  a  castle  are  built  partly  on  the  mainland,  partly 
on  a  rugged  promontory  spoken  of  as  the  Island,  but  united  by 
a  narrow  peninsula  to  the  shore.  They  have  been  celebrated 
as  the  birthplace  of  King  Arthur,  or  as  the  stronghold  of  King 
Mark,  in  a  host  of  medieval  romances,  and  in  the  poems  of  Tenny- 
son and  Swinburne.  The  Norman  walls  are  so  darkened  and 
weathered  that,  from  a  little  distance,  they  seem  a  part  of  the 
rock  itself.  Portions  of  a  chapel  remain,  dating  from  the  13th 
century,  and  including  a  porch  and  a  stone  altar;  while  beside  it 
are  traces  of  a  tomb  hewn  out  of  the  slate,  and  of  some  domestic 
building  which  had  a  staircase  and  a  pointed  arch  above  the 
door.  The  cruciform  parish  church  of  St  Marcelliana  stands  on 
a  high  cliff,  west  of  the  castle.  Although  it  has  been  restored, 
there  remain  traces  of  Saxon  workmanship  in  the  chancel, 
besides  two  Norman  doorways,  a  font  of  the  same  period,  a 
stone  altar  bearing  five  crosses  and  a  fine  15th-century  brass. 
In  the  churchyard  the  graves  are  buttressed,  storms  being 
frequent  and  violent  on  this  unprotected  coast.  For  a  time 
the  church  belonged  to  Fontevrault  Abbey  in  Normandy;  but 
it  was  made  over  by  Edward  IV.  to  the  collegiate  church  of 
Windsor.  A  gth-century  roodstone  stands  in  the  village. 
Portions  of  the  vicarage  date  from  the  14th  century,  and  in  its 
garden  there  is  a  stone  dovecote  of  great  age.  A  little  slate  is 
quarried,  being  taken  from  the  rocks  below  the  church,  and 
exported  in  the  small  vessels  which  can  visit  Tintagel  Haven  in 
calm  weather.  The  magnificence  of  the  coast  has  inspired  more 
than  one  famous  painting. 

Tintagel  (Tintajol,  Dundagel)  is  a  parish  a  portion  of  which 
appears  in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  Bossiney  (Botcinnu).  The 
latter  was  held  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor  by  a  thegn  of  St 
Petrock  and  at  the  time  of  the  survey  by  Robert,  count  of 
Mortain,  of  the  same  saint.  The  castle  probably  existed  in 
pre-Saxon  times.  Under  the  Norman  earls  of  Cornwall  this  was 
rebiiilt,  embattled  and  furnished  with  munitions  of  war.  Its 
officers]  included  a  constable  and  a  chaplain.  It  was  in  a 
ruinous  condition  in  Leland*s  time  (c.  1540).  Queen  Elizabeth 
abolished  the  office  of  constable.  In  the  parish  of  Tintagel  is 
the  hamlet  of  Bossiney  which  under  the  name  of  Tintagel  received 
a  charter  (undated)  from  Richard  king  of  the  Romans,  granting 
freedom  to  the  borough  and  to  the  burgesses  freedom  from  pon- 
tage and  stallage  throughout  Cornwall,  a  market  on  Wednesda3rs 
and  a  three  days'  fair  at  Michaelmas.  This  charter  was  con- 
firmed in  1386.  In  1333  the  burgesses,  those  who  held  tenements 
within  the  borough,  numbered  100.  The  borough,  which 
apparently  owed  its  existence  to  the  castle,  shared  its  fortunes. 
Leland  calls  attention  to  the  decay  of  a  great  number  of  houses. 
Its  charter  was  surrendered  to  Charles  II.  and  a  new  one  obtained 
from  his  brother  in  1685.  Under  the  latter  a  mayor,  recorder, 
six  common  councillors,  a  coroner,  six  freemen  and  a  common 
clerk  were  to  constitute  the  corporation.  For  supplying 
vacancies  in  it  the  votes  of  those  only  who  were  members  of  it 
were  required.  Provision  was  made  for  the  administration  of 
the  borough.  Bossiney  acquired  the  right  of  electing  two  mem- 
bers of  parliament  in  1553,  the  franchise  being  originally  vested 
in  the  freeholders  within  the  borough.    By  the  middle  of  the 
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1 8th  century  the  franchise  had  become  restricted  to  the  freemen 
or  burgesses.  In  1 784  the  vicar  of  Tintagel,  as  mayor  and  only 
qualified  elector,  enjoyed  the  probably  unique  privilege  of  return- 
ing two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1852  there  were 
ten  resident  legal  voters  within  the  borough  and  nine  out-voters. 
The  Reform  Act  transferred  their  votes  to  the  county.  There  is 
now  no  market,  and  the  only  fair  is  held  on  the  21st  of  October. 

See  Victoria  County  History:  Cornwall;  Sir  J.  Maclean,  History  of 
Trigg  Minor. 

TINTERN  ABBEY,  in  Monmouthshire,  one  of  the  most  famous 
ecclesiastical  ruins  in  England.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Wye.  The  abbey  was  f oimded  by  Walter 
de  Clare  in  1131  for  Cistercian  monks.  The  existing  church, 
however,  dates  from  the  later  part  of  the  13th  century;  it  is 
unroofed,  and  the  nave  is  imperfect,  but  many  of  the  finest 
details  of  a  style  transitional  from  Early  English  to  Decorated 
are  preserved.  ,  Tl?e  church  is  cruciform.  Cloisters  and  other 
monastic  buildings,  of  which  there  are  considerable  remains, 
lay  to  the,  north  of  the  church.  The  foundation  was  dissolved 
by  Henry  VIII.  At  the  neighbouring  village  of  Tintern  Parva 
there  is  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway. 

TINTORETTO,  JACOPO  ROBUSTI  (1518-1594),  one  of  the 
greatest  painters  of  the  Venetian  school,  was  born  in  Venice  in 
1 518,  though  most  accounts  say  in  151 2.  His  father,  Battista 
Robusti,  was  a  dyer,  or  "  tintore  ";  hence  the  son  got  the 
nickname  of  "  Tintoretto,"  little  dyer,  or  dyer's  boy, 
which  is  Englished  as  Tintoret.  In  childhood  Jacopo,  a  born 
painter,  began  daubing  on  the  dyer's  walls;  his  father,  noticing 
his  bent,  took  him  round,  still  in  boyhood,  to  the  studio  of  Titian, 
to  see  how  far  he  could  be  trained  as  an  artist.  AVe  may  suppose 
this  to  have  been  towards  1533,  when  Titian  was  already 
(according  to  the  ordinary  accounts)  fifty-six  years  of  age. 
Ridolfi  is  our  authority  for  saying  that  Tintoret  had  only  been 
ten  days  in  the  studio  when  Titian  sent  him  home  once  and  for 
all.  The  reason,  according  to  the  same  writer,  is  that  the  great 
master  observed  some  very  spirited  drawings,  which  he  learned  to 
be  the  production  of  Tintoret;  and  it  is  inferred  that  he  became 
at  once  jealous  of  so  promising  a  scholar.  This,  however,  is 
mere  conjecti;ire;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  fairer  to  suppose  that 
the  drawings  exhibited  so  much  independence  of  manner  that 
Titian  judged  that  young  Robusti,  although  he  might  become 
a  painter,  would  never  be  properly  a  pupil.  From  this  time 
forward  the  two  always  remained  upon  distant  terms — Robusti 
being  indeed  a  professed  and  ardent  admirer  of  Titian,  but  never 
a  friend,  and  Titian  and  his  adherents  turning  the  cold  shoulder 
to  Robusti.  Active  disparagement  also  was  not  wanting,  but 
it  passed  unnoticed  by  Tintoret.  The  latter  sought  for  no 
further  teaching,  but  studied  on  his  own  account  with  laborious 
zeal;  he  lived  poorly,  collecting  casts,  bas-reliefs,  &c.,  and  prac- 
tising by  their  aid.  His  noble  conception  of  art  and  his  high 
personal  ambition  were  evidenced  in  the  inscription  which  he 
placed  over  his  studio — "  II  disegno  di  Michelangelo  ed  il  colorito 
di  Tiziano  "  (Michelangelo's  design  and  Titian's  colour).  He 
studied  more  especially  from  models  of  Michelangelo's  "  Dawn," 
"Noon,"  "Twilight"  and  "Night,"  and  became  expert  in 
modelling  in  wax  and  clay — a  method  (practised  likewise  by 
Titian)  which  afterwards  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  working  out 
the  arrangement  of  his  pictures.  The  models  were  sometimes 
taken  from  dead  subjects  dissected  or  studied  in  anatomy 
schools;  some  were  draped,  others  nude,  and  Robusti  was  wont 
to  suspend  them  in  a  wooden  or  cardboard  box,,  with  an  aperture 
for  a  candle.  Now  and  afterwards  he  very  frequently  worked  by 
night  as  wen  as  by  day.  The  young  painter  Schiavone,  four 
years  Robusti's  junior,  was  much  in  his  company.  Tintoret 
helped  Schiavone  gratis  in  wall-paintings;  and  in  many  subse- 
quent instances  he  worked  also  for  nothing,  and  thus  succeeded 
in  obtaining  commissions.  The  two  earliest  mural  paintings 
of  Robusti — done,  like  others,  for  next  to  no  pay — are  said  to 
have  been  "  Belshazzar's  Feast  "  and  a  "  Cavalry  Fight,"  both 
long  since  perished.  Such,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  fate  of  all  his  frescoes,  early  or  later.  The  first  work  of  his 
which  attracted  some  considerable  notice  was  a  portrait-group 
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of  himself  and  his  brother — the  latter  playing  a  guitar — ^with  a 
nocturnal  effect;  this  also  is  lost.  It  was  followed  by  some 
historical  subject,  which  Titian  was  candid  enough  to  praise. 
One  of  Tintoret's  early  pictures  still  extant  is  in  the  church  of 
the  Carmine  in  Venice,  the  "  Presentation  of  Jesus  in  the 
Temple  ";  also  in  S.  Benedetto  are  the  "  Annunciation  "  and 
"  Christ  with  the  Woman  of  Samaria."  For  the  Scuola  della 
Trinita  (the  scuole  or  schools  of  Venice  were  more  in  the  nature 
of  hospitals  or  charitable  foundations  t)ian  of  educational 
institutions)  he  painted  four  subjects  from  Genesis.  Two  of 
these,  now  in  the  Venetian  Academy,  are  "  Adam  and  Eve  " 
and  the  "  Death  of  Abel,"  both  noble  works  of  high  mastery, 
which  leave  us  in  no  doubt  that  Robusti  was  by  this  time  a 
.consummate  painter — one  of  the  few  who  have  attained  to  the 
highest  eminence  by  dire  study  of  their  own,  unseconded  by 
any  training  from  some  senior  proficient. 

Towards  1546  Robusti  painted  for  the  church  of  the  Madonna 
dell'  Orto  three  of  his  leading  works — the  "  Worship  of  the 
Golden  Calf,"  the  "  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Temple," 
and  the  "  Last  Judgment " — now  shamefully  repainted;  and 
he  settled  down  in  a  house  hard  by  the  church.  It  is  a  Gothic 
edifice,  looking  over  the  lagoon  of  Murano  to  the  Alps,  built  in 
the  Fondamenta  de'  Mori,  still  standing,  but  let  out  cheap  to 
artisans.  In  1548  he  was  commissioned  for  four  pictures  in  the 
Scuola  di  S.  Marco — the  "  Finding  of  the  body  of  St  Mark  in 
Alexandria"  (now  in  the  chiurch  of  the  Angeli,  Murano),  the 
"  Saint's  Body  brought  to  Venice,"  a  "  Votary  of  the  Saint 
delivered  by  invoking  him  from  an  Unclean  Spirit  "  (these  two 
are  in  the  library  of  the  royal  palace,  Venice),  and  the  highly 
and  justly  celebrated  "Miracle  of  the  Slave."  This  last,  which 
forms  at  present  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  Venetian  Academy, 
represents  the  legend  of  a  Christian  slave  or  captive  who  was 
to  be  tortured  as  a  punishment  for  some  acts  of  devotion  to  the 
evangelist,  but  was  saved  by  the  miraculous  intervention  of  th^ 
latter,  who  shattered  the  bone-breaking  and  blinding  implements 
which  were  about  to  be  applied.  These  four  works  were  greeted 
with  signal  and  general  applause,  including  that  of  Titian's 
intimate,  the  too  potent  Pietro  Aretino,  with  whom  Tintoret, 
one  of  the  few  men  who  scorned  to  curry  favour  with  him,  was 
mostly  in  disrepute.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Tintoret  at  one 
time  painted  a  ceiling  in  Pietro's  house;  at  another  time,  being 
invited  to  do  his  portrait,  he  attended,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
take  his  sitter's  measure  with  a  pistol  (or  a  stiletto),  as  a  signifi- 
cant hint  that  he  was  not  exactly  the  man  to  be  trifled  with.  The 
painter  having  now  executed  the  four  works  in  the  Scuola  di 
S.  Marco,  his  straits  and  obscure  endurances  were  over.  He 
married  Faustina  de'  Vescovi,  daughter  of  a  Venetian  nobleman. 
She  appears  to  have  been  a  careful  housewife,  and  one  who 
both  would  and  could  have  her  way  with  her  not  too  tractable 
husband.  Faustina  bore  him  several  children,  probably  two 
sons  and  five  daughters. 

The  next  conspicuous  event  in  the  professional  life  of  Tintoret 
is  his  enormous  labour  and  profuse  self-development  on  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  the  Scuola  di  S.  Marco,  a  bmlding  which  may  now 
almost  be  regarded  as  a  shrine  reared  by  Robusti  to  his  own 
genius.  The  building  had  been  begun  in  1525  by  the  Lombardi, 
and  was  very  deficient  in  light,  so  as  to  be  particularly  ill-suited 
for  any  great  scheme  of  pictorial  adornment  The  painting  of 
its  interior  was  commenced  in  1560.  In  that  year  five  principal 
painters,  including  Tintoret  and  Paul  Veronese,  were  invited 
to  send  in  trial-designs  for  the  centre-piece  in  the  smaller  hall 
named  Sala  dell'  Albergo,  the  subject  being  S.  Rocco  received 
into  Heaven.  Tintoret  produced  not  a  sketch  but  a  picture,  and 
got  it  inserted  into  its  ovaL  The  competitors  remonstrated,  not 
unnaturally;  but  the  artist,  who  knew  how  to  play  his  own  game, 
made  a  free  gift  of  the  picture  to  the  saint,  and,  as  a  by-law  of 
the  foimdation  prohibited  the  rejection  of  any  gift,  it  was 
retained  in  situ — Tintoret  furnishing  gratis  the  other  decorations 
of  the  same  ceiling.  (This  is  one  version  of  the  anecdote:  there 
is  another  version,  which,  though  differing  in  incident,  has  the 
like  general  bearing.)  In  1565  he  resumed  work  at  the  scuola, 
painting  the  magnificent  "  Crucifixion,"  for  which  a  sum  of 
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250  ducats  was  paid.  In  1576  he  presented  gratis  another 
centre-piece — that  for  the  ceiling  of  the  great  hall,  representing 
the  "  Plague  of  Serpents  ";  and  in  the  following  year  he  com- 
pleted this  ceiling  with  pictures  of  the  "  Paschal  Feast "  and 
"  Moses  striking  the  Rock  " — ^accepting  whatever  pittance  the 
confraternity  chose  to  pay.  Robusti  next  launched  out  into 
the  painting  of  the  entire  scuola  and  of  the  adjacent  church  of 
S.  Rocco.  He  offered  in  November  1577  to  execute  the  works 
at  the  rate  of  100  ducats  per  annum,  three  pictures  being  due 
in  each  year.  This  proposal  was  accepted  and  was  punctually 
fulfilled,  the  painter's  death  alone  preventing  the  execution  of 
some  of  the  ceiling-subjects.  The  whole  sum  paid  for  the  scuola 
throughout  was  2447  ducats.  Disregarding  some  minor  per- 
formances, the  scuola  and  church  contain  fifty-two  memorable 
paintini^,  which  may  be  described  as  vast  suggestive  sketches, 
with  the  mastery,  but  not  the  deliberate  precision,  of  finished 
pictures,  and  adapted  for  being  looked  at  in  a  dusky  half-light. 
"  Adam  and  Eve,"  the  "  Visitation,"  the  "  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,"  the  "  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  the  "  Agony  in  the 
Garden,"  "  Christ  before  Pilate,"  "  Christ  carrying  His  Cross," 
and  (this  alone  having  been  marred  by  restoration)  the  "  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin  "  are  leading  examples  in  the  scuola;  in  the 
church,  "  Christ  curing  the  Paralytic." 

It  was  probably  in  1560,  the  year  in  which  he  began  working 
in  the  Scuola  di  S.  Rocco,  that  Tintoret  commenced  his  numerous 
paintings  in  the  ducal  palace;  he  then  executed  there  a  portrait 
of  the  doge,  Girolamo  Priuli.  Other  works  which  were  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire  of  1577  succeeded—the  "  Excommunication  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa  by  Pope  Alexander  III."  and  the  "  Victory 
of  Lepanto."  After  the  fire  Tintoret  started  afresh,  Paul 
Veronese  being  his  colleague;  their  works  have  for  the  most  part 
been  disastrously  and  disgracefully  retouched  of  late  years,  and 
some  of  the  finest  monuments  of  pictorial  power  ever  produced 
are  thus  degraded  to  comparative  unimportance.  In  the  Sala 
dello  Scrutinio  Robusti  painted  the  "  Capture  of  Zara  from  the 
Hungarians  in  1346  amid  a  Hurricane  of  Missiles  ";  in  the  hall  of 
the  senate, "  Venice,  Queen  of  the  Sea  ";  in  the  hall  of  the  college, 
the  "  Espousal  of  St  Catherine  to  Jesus  ";  in  the  Sala  dell' 
AnticoUegio,  four  extraordinary  masterpieces — "  Bacchus,  with 
Ariadne  crowned  by  Venus,"  the  "  Three  Graces  and  Mercury," 
"  Minerva  discarding  Mars,"  and  th^  "  Forge  of  Vulcan  " — which 
were  painted  for  fifty  ducats  each,  besides  materials,  towards 
1578;  in  the  Antichiesetta,  "  St  George  and  St  Nicholas,  with 
St  Margaret  "  (the  female  figure  is  sometimes  termed  the  princess 
whom  St  George  rescued  from  the  dragon),  and  "  St  Jerome  and 
St  Andrew  ";  in  the  hall  of  the  great  council,  nine  large  composi- 
tions, chiefly  battle-pieces.  We  here  reach  the  crowning  pro- 
duction of  Robusti's  life,  the  last  picture  of  any  considerable 
importance  which  he  executed,  the  vast  "  Paradise,"  in  size  74  ft. 
by  30,  reputed  to  be  the  largest  painting  ever  done  upon  canvas. 
It  is  a  work  so  stupendous  in  scale,  so  colossal  in  the  sweep  of  its 
power,  so  reckless  of  ordinary  standards  of  conception  or  method, 
so  pure  an  inspiration  of  a  soul  burning  with  passionate  visual 
imagining  and  a  hand  magical  to  work  in  shape  and  colour, 
that  it  has  defied  the  connoisseurship  of  three  centuries,  and  has 
generally  (though  not  with  its  first  Venetian  contemporaries) 
passed  for  an  eccentric  failure;  while  to  a  few  eyes  (including 
those  of  the  present  writer)  it  seems  to  be  so  transcendent  a 
monument  of  human  faculty  applied  to  the  art  pictorial  as  not 
to  be  viewed  without  awe  nor  thought  of  without  amazement. 
While  the  commission  for  this  huge  work  was  yet  pending  and 
unassigned  Robusti  was  wont  to  tell  the  senators  that  he  had 
prayed  to  God  that  he  might  be  commissioned  for  it,  so  that 
paradise  itself  might  perchance  be  his  recompense  after  death. 
Upon  eventually  receiving  the  commission  in  1 588  he  set  up  his 
canvas  in  the  Scuola  della  Misericordia  and  worked  indefatigably 
at  the  task,  making  many  alterations  and  doing  various  heads 
and  costumes  direct  from  nature.  When  the  picture  had  been 
brought  well  forward  he  took  it  to  its  proper  place  and  there 
finished  it,  assisted  by  his  son  Domenico  for  details  of  drapery, 
&c.  All  Venice  applauded  the  superb  achievement,  which  has 
in  more  recent  times  suflFered  from  neglect,  but  fortunately 


hardly  at  all  from  restoration.  Robusti  was  asked  to  name  his 
own  price,  but  this  he  left  to  the  authorities.  They  tendered  a 
handsome  amount;  Robusti  is  said  to  have  abated  something 
from  it,  which  is  even  a  more  curious  instance  of  ungreediness 
for  pelf  than  earlier  cases  which  we  have  cited  where  he  worked 
for  nothing  at  all. 

After  the  completion  of  the  "  Paradise  "  Robust!  rested  for  a 
while,  and  he  never  undertook  any  other  work  of  importance, 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  energies  were  ex- 
hausted had  his  days  been  a  little  prolonged.  He  was  seized  with 
an  attack  in  the  stomach,  complicated  with  fever,  which  prevented 
him  from  sleeping  and  aJmost  from  eating  for  a  fortni^t,  and  on 
the  31st  of  May  1594  he  died.  A  contemporary  record  states 
his  age  to  have  been  seventy-five  years  and  fifteen  da3rs.  If  this 
is  accurate,  the  i6th  of  May  1519  must  have  been  the  day  of 
his  birth;  but  we  prefer  the  authority  of  the  register  of  deaths  in 
S.  Mardliano,  which  states  that  Tintoret  died  of  fever,  aged 
seventy-five  years,  eight  months  and  fifteen  days — ^thus  bringing 
us  to  the  i6th  of  September  1518  as  the  true  date  of  his  birth. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Orto  by  the 
side  of  his  favourite  daughter  Marietta,  who  had  died  in  1590, 
aged  thirty;  there  is  a  well-known  tradition  that  as  she  lay  dead 
the  heart-stricken  father  painted  her  portrait.  Marietta  had 
herself  been  a  portrait-painter  of  considerable  skill,  as  well  as  a 
musician,  vocal  and  instnmiental;  but  few  of  her  works  are  now 
traceable.  It  is  said  that  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  she  used  to 
accompany  and  assist  her  father  at  his  work,  dressed  as  a  boy; 
eventually  she  married  a  jeweller,  Mario  Augusta.  In  1866  the 
grave  of  the  Vescovi  and  Robusti  was  opened,  and  the  remains  of 
nine  members  of  the  joint  families  were  found  in  it;  a  different 
locality,  the  chapel  on  the  right  of  the  choir,  was  then  assigned  to 
the  grave. 

Tintoret  painted  his  own  portrait  at  least  twice,  one  of  the 
heads  being  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  of  Florence  and  the  other,  done 
when  his  age  was  advanced,  in  the  Louvre.  It  is  a  very  serious 
face,  somewhat  blunt  and  rugged,  but  yet  refined  without  the 
varnish  of  elegance — concentrated  and  resolute,  its  native  ardours 
of  frankness  and  energy  welded  down  into  lifelong  laboriousness, 
with  a  pent  look  as  of  smouldering  fire.  The  eyes  are  large,  dark 
and  round;  the  grizzled  hair  close  and  compact.  The  face  has 
been  held  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Michelangelo, 
but  this  does  not  go  very  far.  Robusti  appears  also  as  one 
of  the  figures  in  the  two  vast  pictures  by  Paul  Veronese — 
the  "  Marriage  in  Cana  "  and  the  "  Feast  in  the  HoiLse  of  Levi." 

Audacious  and  intrepid,  though  not  constantly  correct,  as  a 
draughtsman,  majestically  great  as  a  colourist,  prodigious  as  an 
executant,  Tintoret  was  as  absolute  a  type  of  the  born  painter  as 
the  history  of  art  registers  or  enables  us  to  conceive,  whatever 
he  did  was  imaginative — sometimes  beautiful  and  suave  (and  he 
was  eminently  capable  of  painting  a  lovely  female  countenance 
or  an  heroic  man),  often  imix>sing  and  romantic,  fully  as  often 
turbulent  and  reckless,  sometimes  trivial,  never  unpainter-like  or 
prosaic.  When  he  chose — ^which  was  not  always — he  painted  his 
entire  personages  characteristically;  but,  like. the  other  highest 
masters  of  Venice,  he  conceded  and  attended  little  to  the  expression 
of  his  faces  as  evincing  incidental  emotion.  In  several  of  his  works — 
as  especially  the  great  "  Crucifixion  "  in  S.  Rocco — there  is  powerful 
central  thought,  as  well  as  inventive  detail;  but  his  imagination 
is  always  concrete:  it  is  essentially  that  of  a  painter  to  whom  the 
means  of  art — the  form,  colour,  chiaroscuro,  manipulation,  scale, 
distribution — are  the  typical  and  necessitated  realities.  What  he 
imagines  is  always  a  visual  integer,  a^  picture — never  a  treatise, 
however  thoughtfully  planned  or  ingeniously  detailed.  Something 
that  one  could  see — that  is  his  ideal,  not  something  that  one  could 
narrate,  still  less  that  one  could  deduce  and  demonstrate.  In  his 
treatment  of  action  or  gesture  the  most  constant  peculiarity  is  the 
sway  and  swer\'e  of  his  figures:  they^  bend  like  saplings  or  rock  like 
forest-boughs  in  a  gale;  stiffness  or  immobility  was  entirely  foreign 
to  his  style,  which  has  therefore  little  of  the  monumental  or  severe 
character.  Perhaps. he  felt  that  there  was  no  other  way  for  combin- 
ing "  the  colour  of  Titian  with  the  design  of  Michelangelo."  The 
knitted  strength  and  the  transcendent  fervour  of  energy  of  the 
supreme  Florentine  might  to  some  extent  be  emulated ;  but,  if  they 
were  to  be  united  with  the  glowing  fusion  of  hue  of  the  supreme 
Venetian,  this  could  only  be  attained  by  a  process  of  relaxing  the 
excessive  tension  and  modifying  muscular  into  elastic  force.  In 
this  respect  he  was  a  decided  innovator ;  but  he  had  many  imitators, 
comparatively  feeble  if  we  except  Paul  Veronese. 
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Tintoret  scarcely  ever  travelled  out  of  Venice.  He  loved  all  the 
arts,  played  in  youth  the  lute  and  various  instruments,  some  of  them 
of  hjs  own  invention,  and  designed  theatrical  costumes  and  proper- 
ties, was  versed  in  mechanics  and  mechanical  devices,  and  was  a 
very  agreeable  companion.  For  the  sake  of  his  work  he  lived  in 
a  most  retired  fashion,  and  even  when  not  painting  was  wont  to 
remain  in  his  working  room  surrounded  by  casts.  Here  he  hardly 
admitted  any,  even  intimate  friends,  and  he  kept  his  modes  of  work 
secret)  save  as  regards  his  assistants^  He  abounded  in  pleasant 
witty  sayings  whether  to  great  personages  or  to  others^  but  no  smile 
hovered  on  his  lips.  Out  of  doors  his  wife  made  him  wear  the  robe 
of  a  Venetian  citizen;  if  it  rained  she  tried  to  indue  him  with  an 
outer  garment,  but  this  he  resisted.  She  would  also  when  he  left 
the  house  wrap  up  moaey  for  him  in  a  handkerchief,  and  on  his 
return  expected  an  account  of  it;  Tintoret's  accustomed  reply  was 
that  he  had  spent  it  in  alms  to  the  poor  or  to  prisoners.  In  1574 
he  obtained  the  reversion  of  the  first  vacant  broker's  patent  in  a 
fondaco,.  with  power  to  bequeath  it — an  advantage  granted  from 
time  to  time  to  pre-eminent  painters.  For  his  phenomenal  energy 
in  paintine  he  was  termed  **  11  Furioso."  An  agreement  is  extant 
showing  that  he  undertook  to  finish  in  two  months  two  historical 
pictures  each  containing  twenty  figures,  seven  being  portraits.  The 
number  of  his  portraits  is  enormous;  their  merit  is  uneoual,  but 
the  really  fine  ones  cannot  be  surfxassed.  Sebastiano  del  Piombo 
remarked  that  Robusti  could  paint  in  two  days  as  much  as  himself 
in  two  years;  Annibale  Caracci  that  Tintoret  was  in  manv  pictures 
eqiial  to  Titian,  in  others  inferior  to  Tintoret.  This  was  tne  general 
opinion  of  the  Venetians,  who  said  that  he  had  three  pencils — one 
of  gold,  the  second  of  silver  and  the  third  of  iron.  The  only  pictures 
(if  we  except  his  own  portrait)  on  which  he  inscribed  his  name  are 
the  "  Miracle  of  Cana  in  the  church  of  the  Salute  (painted  originally 
for  the  brotherhood  of  the  Crociferi),  the  "  Miracle  of  the  Slave, 
and  the  "Crucifixion"  in  the  Scuola  di  S.  Rocco;  the  last  was 
engraved  in  1589  by  A^ostino  Caracci.  Generally  he  painted  at 
once  on  to  the  canvas  without  any  preliminary.  Some  of  his  dicta 
on  art  have  been  recorded  as  follows  by  Ridolfi:  **  the  art  of  painting 
remains  increasingly  difficult  ";  "  painters  in  youth  should  adhere 
to  the  best  masters,  these  being  Michelangelo  and  Titian,  and  should 
be  strict  in  representing  the  natural  forms  " ;  "  the  first  glance  at  a 
picture  is  the  crucial  one  " ;  "  black  and  white,  as  developing  form, 
are  the  best  of  colours  ";  "  drawing  is  the  foundation  of  a  painter's 
work,  but  drawing  from  life  in  the  nude  should  only  be  essayed  by 
well-practised  men,  as  the  real  is  often  wanting  in  beauty." 

Of  pupils  Robusti  had  very  few;  his  two  sons  and  Martin  de 
Vos  of  Antwerp  were  among  them.  Domenico  Robusti  (1562-1637), 
whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  frequently  assisted 
his  father  in  the  groundwork  of  great  pictures.  He  himself  painted 
a  multitude  of  works,  many  of  them  on  a  verv  large  scale;  they 
would  at  best  be  mediocre,  and,  coming  from  the  son  of  Tintoret, 
are  exasperating;  still,  he  must  be  regarded  as  a  considerable  sort 
of  pictorial  practitioner  in  his  way. 

We  conclude  by  naming  a  few  of  the  more  striking  of  Tintoret's 
very  numerous  works  not  already  specified  in  the  course  of  the 
article.  In  Venice  (S.  Giorgio  Maggiore),  a  series  of  his  later  works, 
the  "Gathering  of  the  Manna,"  "Last  Supper,"  "  Descent  from  the 
Cross,"  "  Resurrection,"  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Stephen,"  "  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,"  "Martyrdom  of  St  Damian";  (S.  Francesco  del 
Vigna)  the  "Entombment";  (the  Frari)  the  "Massacre  of  the 
Innocents";  (S.  Cassano)  a  "  Crucifbcion,"  the  figures  seen  from 
behind  sAons  tne  hill  slope;  (St  Mark's)  a  mosaic  of  Qie  "  Baptism  of 
Christ  " — ^the  oil-painting  of  this  composition  is  in  Verona.  In 
Milan  (the  Brera),  "  St  Helena  and  other  saints."  In  Florence 
(Pitti  Gallery),  "  Venus,"  "  Vulcan  "  and  "  Cupid."  In  Cologne 
(Wallraff-Richarts  Museum),  "  Ovid  and  Corinna."  In  Augsberg 
(the  town-hall),  some  historical  pictures,  which  biographers  and 
tourists  alike  have  unaccountably  neglected — one  of  tne  siege  of  a 
fortified  to>\'n  is  astonishingly  fine.  In  England  (Hampton  Court), 
"  Bother  and  Ahasuerus,"  and  the  "  Nine  Muses  ";  (the  National 
Gallery),  "  The  Origin  of  the  Milky  Way,"  a  memorable  tour  deforce^ 
"  Christ  washing  Peter's  Feet,"  a  grand  piece  of  colour  and  execution, 
not  greatly  interesting  in  other  respects,  also  a  spirited  smallish 
work,  "  St  George  ana  the  Dragon." 

The  writer  who  has  done  by  far  the  most  to  establish  the  fame 
of  Tintoret  at  the  height  which  it  ought  to  occupy  is  Ruskin  in  his 
Stones  of  Veniceeind  other  books;  the  depth  and  scope  of  the  master's 
power  had  never  before  been  adequately  brought  out,  although  his 
extraordinarily  and  somewhat  arbitrarily  used  executive  gift  was 
acknowledgetf.  Ridolfi  (Meraviglie  dell'  Arte)  gives  interesting  per- 
sonal details;  the  article  by  Dr  Janitschek  in  Kunst  und  KUnsUer 
(1876)  is  a  solid  account.  For  an  English  reader  the  most  handy 
narrative  is  that  of  W.  R.  Osier  {Tintoretto,  1879),  in  the  series  en- 
titled "  The  Great  Artists."  Here  the  biographical  facts  are  clearly 
presented ;  the  aesthetic  criticism  is  enthusiastic  but  not  per^^picuous. 
Other  works  deserving  of  mention  are;  L.  Mesnard,  &ude  sur 
Tintoret  (1881);  T.  P.  Stearns,  Four  Great  Venetians  (1901);  H. 
Thode,  Tintoretto  (1901);  Stoughton  Holborn,  Jacopo  Rohi4sti  ^1003). 

(W.  M.  R.) 

TIPASA.  (r)  A  town  and  commune  on  the  coast  of  Algeria, 
in  the  department  of  Algiers,  30  m.  W.  of  the  capital.    Pop. 


of  the  commune  (1906),  2725.  The  modern  town,  founded  in 
1857,  is  remarkable  chief  y  for  its  pleasant  situation  and  sandy 
beach.  The  roadstead  is  exposed  to  the  N.E.  and  N.W.  There 
is  a  mole  about  90  ft.  long  and  anchorage  in  six  fathoms.  A 
considerable  trade  is  done.  The  Roman  city  of  Tipasa  was 
built  on  three  small  hills  which  overlooked  the  sea.  Of  the 
houses,  most  of  which  stood  on  the  central  hill,  no  traces  re- 
main; but  there  are  ruins  of  three  churches — the  Great  Basilica 
and  the  Basilica  Alexander  on  the  western  hUl,  and  the  Basilica 
of  St  Salsa  on  the  eastern  hill — two  cemeteries,  the  baths, 
theatre,  amphitheatre  and  nymphaeum.  The  line  of  the  ram- 
parts can  be  distinctly  traced  and  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
hill  the  remains  of  the  ancient  harbour.  The  basilicas  are 
sorroimded  by  cemeteries,  which  are  full  of  cofl^s,  all  of 
stone  and  covered  with  mosaics.  The  basilica  of  St  Salsa, 
which  has  been  excavated  by  S.  Gsell,  consists  of  a  nave  and  two 
aisles,  and  still  contains  a  mosaic.  The  Great  Basilica  served 
for  centuries  as  a  quarry,  but  it  is  still  possible  to  make  out  the 
plan  of  the  building,  which  was  divided  into  seven  aisles.  Under 
the  foundations  of  the  church  are  tombs  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  Of  these  one  is  circular,  with  a  diameter  of  60  ft.  and 
space  for  24  coffins. 

Tipasa  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  was  made  a  Roman 
military  colony  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  afterwards  became 
a  municipium.  Commercially  it  was  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, but  it  was  not  distinguished  in  art  or  learning.  Chris- 
tianity was  early  introduced,  and  in  the  third  century  Tipasa 
was  a  bishop's  see.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  continued  heathens 
until,  according  to  the  legend.  Salsa,  a  Christian  maiden,  threw 
the  head  of  their  serpent  idol  into  the  sea,  whereupon  the 
enraged  populace  stoned  her  to  death.  The  body,  miraculouily 
recovered  from  the  sea,  was  buried,  on  the  hill  above  the  har- 
bour, in  a  small  chapel  which  gave  place  subsequently  to  the 
stately  basilica.  Salsa's  martyrdom  took  place  in  the  4th 
century.  In  484  the  Vandal  king  Huneric  (477-484)  sent  an 
Arian  bishop  to  Tipasa;  whereupon  a  large  number  of  the  in- 
habitants fled  to  Spain,  while  many  of  the  remainder  were 
cruelly  persecuted.  After  this  time  the  dty  disappears  from 
history,  and,  whether  or  not  its  ruin  was  caused  by  the 
Arabs,  they  seem  to  have  made  no  settlement  there. 
^  (2)  Another  town  which  in  Roman  times  was  called  Tipasa 
is  in  the  department  of  Constantine,  Algeria,  55  m.  due  south 
of  Bona,  3140  ft.  above  the  sea;  it  is  now  called  Tifesh.  The 
chief  ruin  is  that  of  an  extensive  fortress,  the  walls  of  i?frhich 
are  9  ft.  thick.  ^ 

TIP-CAT  (also  called  Cat  and  Col  and  Dog),  a  pastime  which  « 
consists  in  tapping  with  a  stick  a  short  billet  of  wood  with 
sharpened  ends  upon  one  of  these  ends,  so  that  it  jumps  in  the  air, 
and  then  hitting  it  to  the  greatest  possible  distance.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  the  game,  but  in  the  most  common  the  batter, 
having  placed  the  billet,  or  cat,  in  a  small  circle  on  the  ground, 
tips  it  into  the  air  and  hits  it  to  a  distance.  His  opponent 
then  offers  him  a  certain  number  of  points,  based  upon  his 
estimate  of  the  number  of  hops  or  jumps  necessary  to  cover 
the  distance.  If  the  batter  thinks  the  distance  underestimated 
he  is  at  liberty  to  decline  the  offer  and  measure  the  distance  in 
jump^,  and  score  the  number  made.  The  game  is  one  or  more 
hundreds. 

TIPPERA  (Tripura),  a  native  state  and  also  a  British  district 
of  India,  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  The  state,  which  is 
known  as  Hill  Tippera  (^.v.),  represents  that  portion  of  the 
raja's  territory  that  was  never  conquered  by  the  Mahommedans. 
The  dynasty,  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  was  converted  to  * 
Hinduism  many  centuries  ago;  but  the  i)eople  still  profess  an 
aboriginal  religion,  similar  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  hill 
tribes.  The  raja  owns  an  estate  of  570  sq.  m.,  yielding  an 
income  of  more  than  £40,000,  in  the  British  district,  where  he 
ranks  as  an  ordinary  zamindar.  His  residence  is  at  Agartalla, 
just  within  the  boundary  of  HiU  Tippera. 

The  British  district  of  Tippera,  with  administrative  head- 
quarters at  Comilla,  has  an  area  of  2499  sq.  m.  It  has  a  flat  and 
open  surface,  with  the  exception  of  the  isolated  Lalmai  range 
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(loo  feet),  and  is  for  the  most  part  laid  out  in  well-cultivated 
fiddS)  intersected  by  rivers  and  khals  (creeks)  partially  affected 
by  the  tides.  In  the  lowlands  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy;  but 
in  the  higher  parts  a  deep  alluvial  soil  alternates  with  bands  of 
clay  and  sand.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Meghna,  or  estuary 
of  the  Brahmaputra;  and  the  Gumti,  D&k&tifi,  and  TitSs,  which 
are  also  navigable  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  course. 
Hiere  are  many  marshes  or  bUs.  The  wild  animals  include 
tigersy  leopards,  wild  boars  and  buffaloes.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  healthy.  In  1901  the  population  was  2,117,991,  showing  an 
increase  of  19%  in  the  decade,  being  the  highest  rate  in  the 
province.  Mahommedans  form  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total. 
Rice  is  the  staple  crop,  followed  by  jute;  betel-nut  and  betel- 
leaf  and  chillies  are  also  grown.  The  chief  exports  are  rice, 
jute  and  betel-nuts;  and  the  principal  imports  cotton  goods, 
salt  and  kerosene  oil. 

The  eastern  border  of  the  district  is  traversed  by  the  Assam- 
Bengal  railway,  with  branches  from  Laksham  to  Chandpur 
and  Noakhali;  but  waterways  remain  the  chief  means  of  com- 
munication. 

Tippera  came  under  the  East  India  Company  in  1765;  but 
more  than  a  fifth  of  its  present  area  was  under  the  immediate 
rule  of  the  raja  of  Hill  Tippera,  who  paid  a  tribute  of  ivory  and 
elephants.  At  that  time  Tippera  with  Noakhali  formed  part  of 
Jalalpur,  one  of  Shuja-ud-Din's  divisions  of  the  province  of 
Bengal;  but  in  1822  it  was  separated,  and  since  then  great 
changes  have  been  made  in  its  boundaries.  With  the  exception 
of  a  serious  raid  in  i860  by  the  KukSs  or  LushSis,  nothing  has 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  district. 

TIPPERARY,  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of  Munster, 
bounded  N.W.  by  Galway,  N.E.  by  King's  County,  E.  by 
Queen's  County  and  Kilkenny,  S.  by  Waterford,  and  W.  by 
Cork,  Limerick,  Clare  and  Galway.  Hie  county  is  the  sixth 
in  size  of  the  Irish  counties,  having  an  area  of  1,062,963  acres, 
or  about  1661  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  varied  and  picturesque.  The 
Knockmealdown  Mountains  on  the  southern  border  reach  an 
elevation  of  2609  ft.  To  the  north  of  this  range  are  the  pic- 
turesque Galty  or  Galtee  Mountains  (Galtymore  3015  ft.). 
To  the  east,  bordering  Kilkenny,  are  the  SHeveardagh  Hills, 
and  near  Templemore  the  Devil's  Bit  Mountains  (1583  ft.) 
with  a  curious  gap  on  the  summit.  In  the  north-west  is  Keeper 
Hill,  2278  ft.  The  greater  part  of  the  county,  however,  is  a 
gently  undulating  plain.  From  the  rich  level  country  the  Rock 
of  Cashel  rises  boldly.  Tipperary  has  only  one  considerable 
river,  the  Suir,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Devil's  Bit  Moun- 
tains, and  flows  southward  and  eastward  by  Templemore, 
Thuries,  Caher,  and  Clonmel.  The  Nore,  which  also  rises  in 
the  Devil's  Bit  Mountains,  soon  passes  into  Queen's  County, 
and  the  Shannon  forms  part  of  the  western  border.  The 
Mitchelstown  stalactite  caverns,  discovered  accidentally  in 
1833,  attract  a  large  number  of  visitors.  They  are  in  the  extreme 
south-west  of  the  county;  take  their  name  from  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Mitchelstown,  6  m.  distant  in  County  Cork;  and  were 
explored  and  siuireyed  by  M.  Martd,  the  French  speleologist, 
in  1895. 

Geoloiy. — In  this  county  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  escaping, 
as  it  were,  from  confinement  between  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  nd^es 
of  the  south,  and  spreading  out  northward  into  the  great  plain. 
Its  folded  character  is  seen  in  the  anticlinal  boss  on  which  the  acro- 
polis of  Cashel  stands;  but  generally  its  level  surface  is  covered  bv 
boulder-drift.  A  great  denuded  dome  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  with 
Silurian  exposed  across  the  centre,  divides  the  north  of  the  county, 
and  another  similar  mass,  the  Arra  Mountains,  rises  between 
Nenagh  and  Loueh  Derg.  The  same  rocks  form  the  Galtees,  Slieve- 
naman  and  the  Knockmealdown  Mountains.  In  the  east,  Upper 
Carboniferous  shales  and  sandstones  lie  along  a  synclinal  axis,  from 
Cashel  to  Kilkenny,  and  anthracite  is  mined  on  a  Coal  Measure 
plateau  at  Killenaule.  The  lead-ore  mined  for  many  centuries  at 
Silvermines  south  of  Nenagh  is  silver-bearing,  and  is  associated  with 
zinc  blende.  Indications  of  ore  have  been  traced  along  the  junction 
of  the  limestone  with  the  older  rocks  for  thirty  miles.  Good  dates 
are  quarried  in  the  Silurian  area  in  Clashnasmuth  townland  on 
Slievenaman. 

Industries, — ^Tipperary  ranks  among  the  best  agricultural  districts 
of  Ireland.  The  subsoil  in  the  lower  grounds  is  limestone,  which  is 
overlaid  by  a  rich  calcareous  loam,  capable  of  yielding  the  finest 


crops.  The  centre  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  Golden  Vale, 
the  most  fertile  district  in  Ireland,  which  stietches  from  Cashel  to 
the  town  of  Limerick.  On  the  higher  districts  the  soil  is  light  and 
thin,  partaking  much  of  the  character  of  the  clay  slate  and  sands  on 
which  it  rests.  Detached  portions  of  the  Bog  of  Allen  encroach  on 
the  north-east  of  the  county.  The  proportion  of  tillage  to  pasture 
is  roughly  as  l  to  2},  and  the  area  under  the  standard  crops  of  oats 
and  potatoes  decreases.  The  area  under  barley,  however,  is  wc^ 
maintained,  as  distilladon  causes  a  steady  demand  for  this  grain. 
Turnips  are  also  an  important  and  steady  crop.  The  numbers  of 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  goats  and  poultry  also  increase  generally;  and 
butter-making  occupies  considerable  attention.  A  few  persons  are 
employed  in  mining,  but  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly 
agncultural.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  meal  and  flour 
mills. 

Communications  are  supplied  by  the  Great  Southern  &  Western 
railway,  the  main  line  of  which  crosses  the  county  from  north-east 
to  south-west  by  Templemore  and  Thuries.  The  Ballybrophy 
(Queen's  County)  &  Limerick  branch  from  this  line  serves  the 
north  of  the  county  by  Roscrea  (junction  for  Birr)  and  Nenagh. 
The  Waterford  Sc  Limerick  line  passes  through  the  south  of  tiie 
county  by  way  of  Clonmel  and  Tipperary,  crossing  the  main  line 
at  Limenck  junction.  The  two  lines  are  also  connected  by  the 
Thuries,  Fethard  and  Clonmel  branch. 

Population  and  Administration. — ^The  population  (175,217 
in  1891;  160,232  in  1901)  shows  a  serious  decrease  (though 
much  less  so  than  formerly),  and  emigration  is  very  heavy. 
Of  the  total  about  94%  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  about  76% 
constitute  the  rural  population.  The  principal  towns  are 
Clonmel  (the  county  town,  pop.  10,167),  Tipperary  (6281), 
Carrick-on-Suir  (5406),  Nenagh  (4704),  Thuries  (4411),  Cashel 
(a  cathedral  city,  2938),  Roscrea  (2325),  Caher  (2058),  Temple- 
more (2774)  and  Fethajrd  (1498).  Tipperary  is  divided  into  a 
north  and  south  riding,  each  consisting  of  six  baronies.  For 
parliamentary  purposes  it  is  separated  into  four  divisions — 
East,  Mid,  North  and  South — each  returning  one  member. 
Before  the  Union  in  1800  the  county  returned  two  members  to 
the  Irish  parliament,  and  the  boroughs  of  Cashel,  Clonmel  and 
Fethard  two  each;  afterwards,  until  the  Redistribution  Act 
of  1885,  the  county  returned  two  members  and  Cashel  and 
Clonmel  one  each.  Assizes  for  the  north  riding  are  held  in 
Nenagh  and  for  the  south  riding  in  ClonmeL  Quarter-sessions 
are  held  at  Cashel,  Clonmel,  Nenagh,  Roscrea,  Thuries  and 
Tipperary.  Ecclesiastically  the  county  belongs  to  the  Pro- 
testant dioceses  of  Cashel  and  KiUaloe,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
dioceses  of  Cashel,  Killaloe,  Waterford  and  Lismore. 

History  and  Antiquities. — ^Tipperary  is  one  of  the  counties 
generally  considered  to  have  been  formed  by  King  John  in 
1 2 10;  in  1328  Edward  III.  made  it  a  county  palatine  in  favour 
of  the  earl  of  Ormonde;  and,  though  the  king  shortiy  after- 
wards resumed  his  regal  prerogative,  the  county  was  regranted 
in  1337.  In  1372  the  grant  was  confirmed  to  James  Bxitler, 
earl  of  Ormonde,  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Church  retain- 
ing, however,  a  separate  jurisdiction,  and  being  known  as  the 
county  of  Cross  Tipperary,  or  the  Cross  of  Tipperary.  In  162 1 
James  I.  took  the  county  palatine  into  his  own  hands.  It  was, 
however,  restored  in  1664  to  James,  12th  earl  and  ist  duke, 
whose  regalities  were  further  made  to  include  the  county  of  the 
Cross.  On  the  attainder  of  James,  2nd  duke,  in  1715,  the 
jurisdiction  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  the  last  of  the  Irish 
palatinates  thus  ceased  to  exist. 

There  are  two  round  towers  within  the  county — one  at  Roscrea 
and  the  other  on  the  Rock  of  Cashel.  The  county  is  rich  in  posses- 
sion of  remains  of  several  ecclesiastical  foundations  of  the  highest 
interest.  Of  these  the  following  are  described  under  the  names  of 
the  respective  towns:  the  remarkable  collection  of  buildinp  on  and 
adjacent  to  the  Rock  of  Cashel ;  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Holy  Cross 
near  Thuries,  one  of  the  finest  monastic  ruins  in  Ireland ;  and  the 
abbey  and  Franciscan  friary  at  Roscrea.  The  stronghold  of  Caher, 
occupied  as  a  barrack,  is  in  Kood  preservation.  At  Koscrea  one  of 
the  towers  of  the  castie  built  bv  King  John  remains,  and  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Ormondes,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  forms 
the  d6ix>t  attached  to  the  barracks.  The  other  principal  ecclesias- 
tical ruins  are  the  priory  of  Athassel,  founded  for  Augustinian  monks 
about  1200;  and  Fethard  Abbey,  founded  in  the  14th  century,  now 
used  as  a  chapel. 

TIPPBRART,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Tipperary,  Ireland. 
Pop.  (1901),  6281.  It  is  beautifully  situated  near  the  base 
of  the  Slieve  na  muck  or  Tipperary  Hills,  a  branch  of  the  Galtee 
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range,  on  the  Waterford  &  Limerick  line  of  the  Great  Southern 
&  Western  railway,  3  m.  S.E.  of  Limerick  Junction  and  110} 
S.W.  of  Dublin.  It  is  governed  by  an  urban  district  council. 
It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  agricultural  district,  and  its 
butter  market  ranks  next  to  that  of  Cork.  Condensed  milk 
is  manufactured.  The  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  first 
acquired  importance  by  the  erection  of  a  castle  by  King  John, 
of  which  there  are  no  remains.  A  monastery  founded  for 
Augustinians  by  Henry  III.  gave  a  second  impulse  to  its  growth. 
The  gatehouse,  all  that  remahis  of  this  foundation,  is  the  only 
building  of  antiquity  in  the  town.  Formerly  Tipperary  was  a 
corporation  from  a  grant  made  in  13 10  by  Edward  11.  New 
Tipperary  was  founded  outside  the  town  by  Mr  William  O'Brien 
in  1890  during  the  "Plan  of  Campaign"  inaugurated  to  boycott 
the  Smith-Barry  estate,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  tenants 
who  vacated  their  holdings,  but  the  scheme  was  a  failure,  and 
the  place  was  abandoned  and  sold. 

TIPPOO  SAHIB  (17  53-1799),  sultan  of  Mysore,  son  of  Hyder 
AH  (q.v.),  was  bom  in  1753.  He  was  instructed  in  military 
tactics  by  French  officers  in  the  employment  pf  his  father. 
In  1767  in  the  invasion  of  the  Camatic  he  commanded  a  corps  of 
cavalry,  and  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mahratta  War  of 
1775-79-  On  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Mysore  War  in  1780  he 
was  put  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  defeated 
Brathwaite  on  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon  in  February  1782. 
lie  succeeded  his  father  in  December  1782,  and  in  1784  concluded 
peace  with  the  British,  and  assumed  the  title  of  sultan.  In 
1787-88  he  subjugated  the  Nairs  of  Malabar,  and  in  1789  pro- 
voked British  invasion  by  ravaging  the  territories  of  the  raja  of 
Travancore.  When  the  British  entered  Mysore  in  1790,  he 
retaliated  by  a  counter-invasion,  but  was  compelled  by  Corn- 
wallis's  victory  near  Seringapatam  to  cede  half  his  dominions 
(March  16,  1792).  The  British  having  deemed  it  necessary  to 
renew  hostilities  in  March  1799,  he  was  shut  up  in  Seringapatam 
and  finally  killed  during  the  storm  (May  4,  1799).  Tippoo 
was  of  cruel  disposition,  and  inferior  in  military  talents  to  his 
father. 

Se6  L.  B.  Bowring,  Haidar  AH  and  Tipu  Stdtan  ("  Rulers  of  India 
series,"  1893): 

TIPSTAPP  (Mid.  En^.  tipped  staf),  a  staff  of  office  mounted 
with  a  tip  or  cap  of  metal,  or  with  a  trown,  carried  by  a  con- 
stable or  sheriffs  officer,  the  term  being  hence  applied  to  such  an 
officer.  Tipstaffs  are  attached  to  the  king's  bench  and  chancery 
divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  England;  their  duty  is 
to  arrest  or  take  into  custody  any  person  on  an  order  of  com- 
mittal, if  within  the  precincts  of  the  court,  and  convey  him  to 
the  king's  prison  at  HoUoway.  The  tipstaff  for  the  common 
law  courts  was  originally  appointed  by  the  marshal  of  the  king's 
bench,  and  the  tipstaff  of  the  lord  chancellor  by  the  marshal  of 
the  Fleet  prison.  Since  the  abolition  of  these  prisons  the  tip- 
staffs have  been  appointed  by  the  lord  chancellor  and  lord 
chief  justice  respectively. 

TIPTON,  an  urban  district  of  Staffordshire,  England,  in 
the  parliamentary  borough  of  Wednesbury,  adjacent  to  Dudley 
(ij  m.  S.),  served  by  the  London  &  North  Western  and  Great 
Western  railways.  Pop.  (1901),  30,543.  Its  streets  are  in- 
terspersed with  coal-mines  and  iron  works.  Heavy  iron  goods 
are  the  principal  products,  anchors  and  cables  being  a  speciality; 
there  ate  numerous  furnaces  and  rolling  mills;  also  cement- 
works,  brick-works  and  makings.  The  village  round  whkh  the 
modern  town  sprang  up  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  Tib- 
bington;  its  ancient  church  was  imdermined  and  collapsed  in 
1797. 

TIRABOSCHI,  GIROLAMO  (1731-1794),  the  first  historian 
of  Italian  literature,  was  bom  at  Bergamo  on  the  i8th  of  De- 
cember 1731.  He  studied  at  the  Jeisuit  college  at  Monza,  entered 
the  order,  and  was  appointed  in  1755  professor  of  eloquence  in 
the  university  of  Milan.  Here  he  produced  (1 766-1 76^)  Vetera 
httmiliatorum  numumenta  (3  vols.),  a  history  of  the  extinct 
order  of  the  Humiliati,  which  made  his  literary  reputation. 
Nominated  in  1770  librarian  to  Francis  III.,  duke  of  Modena,  he 
turned  to  account  the  copious  materials  there  accumulated  for 


the  composition  of  his  Storia  della  letteratura  Ualiana,  This 
vast  work,  in  which  Italian  literature  from  the  time  of  the 
Etruscans  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century  is  traced'  in  detail, 
occupied  eleven  years,  1 77  i-i  782,  land  the  thirteen  quarto  volumes 
embodying  it  appeared  successively  at  Modena  during  that 
period.  A  second  enlarged  edition  (16  vols.)  was  issued  from 
1787  to  1794,  and  was  succeeded  by  many  others,  besides 
abridgments  in  German,  French  and  English.  Tiraboschi 
died  at  Modena  on  the  3rd  of  June  1794,  leaving  a  high 
reputation  for  virtue,  learning  and  piety.  1 

Tiraboschi  wrote  besides  Btbtioteca  modenese  (6  vols.,  1 781-1786); 
Notizie  de'  pitiori,  sctdtori,  incisori,  ed  arckiUtti  modenesi  (1786); 
Memorie  staricke  modentsi  (5  vols.,  1 793-1 794),  and  many  minor 
works.  He  edited  the  Nuovo  giarnale  dei  leUerati  d' Italia  (1773- 
1790),  and  left  materials  for  a  work  of  great  research  entitled 
Dizionario  iopografico-storico  degli  stati  estensi  (2  vols.  4to,  Modena, 
1824-1825).  .^^ 

TIRAH,  a  mountainous  tract  of  country  on  the  Peshawar 
border  of  the  North-west  Province  of  India.  It  lies  between  the 
Khyber  Pass  and  the  Khanki  Valley,  and  is  inhabited  by  the 
Afridi  and  Orakzai  tribes.  It  is  chiefly  notable  as  the  scene  of 
the  Tirah  Campaign  of  1897  (see  below).  It  is  a  cul-de-sac 
in  the  mountains,  lying  off  all  the  roads  to,  India,  and  the 
difficulty  of  its  passes  and  the  fierceness  of  its  inhabitants  had 
hitherto  preserved  it  inviolable  from  all  invaders.  Tirah  com- 
prises an  area  of  some  six  to  seven  hundred  square  miles  and 
includes  under  this  general  name  all  the  valleys  lying  round 
the  source  of  the  Bara  river.  The  five  chief  valleys  are 
Maidan,  Rajgul^  Waran,  Bara  and  Mastura. 

Maidan,  the  summer  homeof  the  Af  ridis,  lies  dose  under  the  snow- 
bound ridges  of  the  Safed  Koh  at  an  elevation  of  about  6400  ft.  It 
is  an  oval  plain  about  seven  to  eight  miles  long,  and  three  or  four 
wide,  and  slopes  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  its  northern  side, 
where  all  the  drainage  gathered  from  the  four  comers  of  the  plain 
is  shot  into  a  narrow  corkscrew  outlet  leading  to  the  Bara  Valley. 
Centuries  of  detritus  accumulated  in  this  basin  nave  filled  it  up  with 
rich  alluvial  soil  and  made  it  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  on  the 
frontier.  All  its  alluvial  slopes  are  terraced  and  revetted  and 
irrigated  till  every  yard  is  made  productive.  Here  and  there  dorted 
about  in  clusters  alt  over  the  plain  are  square-built  two  storeved  mud 
and  timber  houses,  standing  in  the  shade  of  gigantic  Wjafnut  and 
mulbeny  trees.  ^  Up  on  the  hillsides  surrounding  the  Maidan  basin 
are  wild  olives  in  wide-grown  clumps,  almost  amounting  to  forest, 
and  occasional  pomegranates.  Higher  still  are  the  blue  pines;  but 
below  on  the  shelving  plains  are  nothing  but  fruit  trees.  Rajgul 
Valley  lies  north  of  Maidan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  steep 
valley  and  well-wooded  spur,  eight  to  nine  thousand  feet  high,  and 
west  of  the  Bara  Valley,  which  it  joins  at  Dwatoi.  It  is  ten  miles 
lonp[,  four  to  five  miles  at  its  widest,  and  has  an  elevation  of  5000  ft. 
It  IS  inhabited  by  the  Kuki  Khel  Afridis.  The  Waran  Valley  is 
another  valley  about  the  same  size  as  Maidan,  lying  east  of  it,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  Tseri-Kandao  Pass.  It  was  the  home  of 
the  Afridi  mullah  Sayad  Akbar,  and  is  the  country  of  the  Aka  Khels. 
After  the  junction  of  the  Rajgul  and  Maidan  drainage  at  Dwatoi. 
the  united  stream  receives  the  name  of  Bara,  and  the  valley  through 
which  it  flows  down  to  its  exit  in  the  Peshawar  Valley  is  also  known 
by  this  name.  The  elevation  of  the  valley  is  from  5000  ft.  at  Dwatoi 
to  2000  at  Kajurai;  on  the  north  side  it  is  hemmed  in  by  the  Surghar 
range,  which  divides  it  from  the  Bazar  Valley;  on  the  south  lies 
another  range  dividing  it  fn>m  Maidan  and  the  Waran  Valley.  The 
heat  of  the  Bara  Valley  in  summer  is  said  to  be  excessive,  malaria 
is  prevalent,  and  mosquitoes  very  troublesome,  so  the  hamlets  are 
deserted  and  the  Afridis  mi^te  to  the  pleasant  heights  of  Maidan, 
The  Mastura  Valley  occupies  the  southern  half  of  Tirah,  and  is 
inhabited  hy  the  Orakzais.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  valleys  on  the  ■  ^ « 
frontier,  lymg  at  an  elevation  of  6000  ft.  The  Orakzais  live,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  Miranzai  Valley,  in  the  winter,  and  retreat  to 
Mastura,  like  the  Afridis,  during  the  summer  months.  The  chief 
passes  in  Tirah  are  the  Sampa^a'Pass  (6500  ft.),  separating  the 
Khanki  Valley  from  the  Mastura  Valley;  me  Arhanea  Pass  (6995 
ft.),  separating  Mastura  Valley  from  Maidan:  Saran  Sar  (8650  ft.), 
leading  from  the  Zakka  Khel  portion  of  Maidan  into  the  Bara 
Valley;  the  Tseri  Kandao  (8575  ft.),  separating  Maidan  from  the 
Waran  Valley,  and  the  Sapri  Pass  (5190  ft),  leading  from  the  east 
of  the  Mastura  Valley  into  the  Bara  Valley  in  the  direction  of 
Mamanai.  The  whole  of  Tirah  was  thoroughly  explored  and  mapped 
at  the  time  of  the  Tirah  Expedition. 

TIRAH  CAMPAIGN,  an  Indian  frontier  wax  in  1897-98. 
The  Afridis  had  for  sixteen  years  received  a  subsidy  from  the 
Indian  government  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  Khyber  Pass, 
in  addition  to  which  the  government  had  maintained  for  this 
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purpose  a  local  regiment  entirely  composed  of  Af ridis,  who  were 
stationed  in  the  pass.  Suddenly,  however,  the  tribesmen  rose, 
captured  all  the  posts  in  the  Khyber  held  by  their  own  country- 
men, and  attacked  the  forts  on  the  Samana  Ridge  near  Peshawar. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  Afridis  and  Orakzais  could,  if  united, 
bring  from  40,000  to  50,000  men  into  the  6eld.  The  prepara- 
tions for  the  expedition  occupied  some  time,  and  meanwhile 
the  Mohmand  rising  north-west  of  the  Khyber  Pass  w^  £1^ 
dealt  with  (see  Mohmand). 

The  general  commanding  was  General  Sir  William  Lockhart 
(g.v.)  commanding  the  Punjab  Army  Corps;  he  had  under  him 
34,882  men,  British  and  native,  in  addition  to  20,000  followers. 
The  frontier  post  of  Kohat  was  selected  as  the  base  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  it  was  decided  to  advance  along  a  single  line.  On 
the  1 8th  of  October  the  operations  commenced,  fighting  ensuing 
immediately.  The  Dargai  heights,  which  commanded  the  Une 
of  advance,  were  captured  without  difficulty,  but  abandoned 
owing  to  the  want  of  water.  On  the  20th  the  same  positions 
were  gallantly  stormed,  with  a  loss  of  199  killed  and  wounded. 
The  progress  of  the  expedition,  along  a  wretched  track  through 
the  mountains,  was  obstinately  contested  on  the  29th  of  October 
at  the  Sampagha  Pass  bading  to  the  Mastura  vaUey,  and  on  the 
31st  at  the  Arhahga  Pass  from  the  Mastura  to  the  Tirah  valley. 
The  force,  in  detached  brigades,  now  proceeded  to  traverse 
the  Tirah  district  in  all  directions,  and  to  destroy  the  walled 
and  fortified  hamlets  of  the  Afridis.  The  two  divisions  available 
for  this  duty  numbered  about  20,000  men,  A  force  about  3200 
strong  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  (afterwards  Major- 
General  Sir  Richard)  Westmacott  was  first  employed  to  attack 
Saran  Sar,  which  was  easily  carried,  but  during  the  retirement  the 
troops  were  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy  and  the  casualties  num- 
bered sixty-four.  On  the  nth  of  November  Saran  Sar  was 
again  attacked  by  the  brigade  of  Brigadier-General  (afterwards 
Sir  Alfred)  Gaselee.  Experience  enabled  better  dispositions  to 
be  made,  and  the  casualties  were  only  three.  The  traversing 
of  the  valley  continued,  and  on  the  13th  of  November  Brigadier- 
General  Kempster's  brigade  visited  the  Waran  valley  via  the 
Tseri  Randao  Pass.  Little  difficulty  was  experienced  during  the 
advance,  and  several  villages  were  destroyed;  but  on  the  i6th, 
during  the  return  march,  the  reaiguard  was  hotly  engaged  all 
day,  and  had  to  b«  relieved  by  fresh  troops  next  morning.  The 
casualties  numbered  seventy-two.  Almost  daily  the  Afridis, 
too  wise  to  risk  general  engagements,  waged  a  perpetual  guerrilla 
warfare,  and  the  various  bodies  of  troops  engaged  in  foraging 
or  survey  duties  were  constantly  attacked.  On  the  21st  of 
November  a  brignde  under  Brigadier-General  Westmacott  was 
detached  to  visit  the  Rajgul  valley.  The  road  was  exceedingly 
difficult  and  stei^dy  opposition  was  encountered.  The  objects 
were  accomplished,  and  the  casualties  during  the  retirement 
alone  numbered  twenty-three.  The  last  important  work  under- 
taken was  the  punishment  of  the  Chamkannis,  Mamuzais  and 
Massozais.  This  was  carried  out  by  Brigadier-General  Gaselee, 
who  joined  hands  with  the  Kurram  movable  column  ordered  up 
for  the  purpose.  The  Mamuzais  and  Massozais  submitted  im- 
z^ediately,  but  the  Chamkannis  offered  resistance  on  the  ist 
and  2nd  of  December,  the  British  casualties  numbering  about 
thirty.  The  Kurram  column  then  returned  to  its  camp,  and 
Sir  W.  Lockhart  prepared  to  evacuate  Tirah,  despatching  his 
two  divisions  by  separate  routes — the  ist  under  Major-General 
W.  Penn  Symons  (d.  1899)  to  return  via  the  Mastura  valley, 
destroying  the  forts  on  the  way,  and  to  join  at  Bara,  within 
easy  march  of  Peshawar;  the  2nd  division  under  Major-General 
Yeatman  Biggs  (d.  1898),  and,  accompanied  by  Sir  W.  Lock- 
hart, to  move  along  the  Bara  valley.  The  base  was  thus  to  be 
transferred  from  Kohat  to  Peshawar.  The  return  march  began 
on  the  9th  of  December.  The  cold  was  intense,  21  degrees  of 
frost  being  registered  before  leaving  Tirah.  The  movement 
of  the  ist  division  though  arduous  was  practically  unopposed, 
but  the  40  miles  to  be  covered  by  the  2nd  di'v-iaon  were  contested 
almost  throughout.  The  actual  march  down  the  Bara  valley 
(34  miles)  commenced  on  the  loth,  and  involved  four  days  of  the 
hardest  fighting  and  marching  of  the  campaign.     The  road 


crossed  and  recrossed  the  icy  stream,  while  snow,  sleet  and  rain 
fell  constantly.  On  the  loth  the  casualties  numbered  about 
twenty.  On  the  nth  some  fifty  or  sixty  casualties  were  recorded 
among  the  troops,  but  many  followers  were  killed  or  died  of 
eiq)osure,  and  quantities  of  stores  were  lost.  On  the  12th 
the  column  halted  for  rest.  On  the  13th  the  march  was  resumed 
in  improved  weather,  though  the  cold  was  still  severe.  The 
rearguard  was  heavily  engaged,  and  the  casualties  numbered 
about  sixty.  On  the  14th,  after  further  fighting,  a  junction 
with  the  Peshawar  column  was  effected.  The  ist  division, 
aided  by  the  Peshawar  column,  now  took  possession  of  the 
tkhyber  forts  without  opposition.  Negotiations  for  peace  were 
then  b^gun  with  the  Afridis,  who  under  the  threat  of  another 
expedition  into  Tirah  in  the  spring  at  length  agreed  to  pay  the 
fines  and  to  surrender  the  rifies  demanded.  The  expeditionary 
force  was  broken  up  on  the  4th  of  April  1898.  A  memorable 
feature  of  this  campaign  was  the  presence  in  the  fighting  line  of 
the  Imperial  Service  native  troops  under  their  own  officers, 
while  several  of  the  best  known  of  the  Indian  princes  served 
on  Sir  W.  Lockhart's  sUff.  (C.  J.  B.) 

TIRANA,  a  town  of  Albania,  European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet 
of  Scutari;  20  m.  £.  by  N.  of  Durazzo,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  of  Kroia.  Pop.  (1905)  about  12,000.  Tirana 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  border  of  the  richly  wooded  high- 
lands inhabited  by  the  Mirdite  Albanians.  It  is  a  picturesque 
town  with  a  large  bazaar  and  many  mosques,  gardens  and 
olive  groves.  It  was  founded  early  in  the  17  th  century  and 
was  long  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop,  although  the  majority  of 
its  inhabitants  have  always  been  Moslems.  Kroia,  the  ancient 
stronghold  of  Scanderbeg  (9.V.),  b  14  m.  north. 

TIRARD,  PIERRE  EMANUEL  (1827-1893),  French  poli- 
tician, was  bom  of  French  parents  at  Geneva  on  the  27  th  of 
September  1827,  and,  after  studying  in  his  native  town,  became 
a  civil  engineer.  After  five  years  of  government  service  he 
resigned  to  become  a  jewel  merchant.  His  determined  opposi- 
tion to  the  empire,  culminating  in  1869  in  a  campaign  in  favour 
of  the  radical  candidate  opposed  to  OUivier,  was  rewarded  by 
his  election  as  mayor  of  the  nth  arrondissement  of  Paris  and  as 
deputy  for  the  Seine.  Nominated  a  member  of  the  Commune,  he 
protested  against  the  tyranny  of  the  central  committee,  and 
escaped  from  Paris  to  resume  his  place  among  the  extreme 
Left  in  the  National  Assembly  at  Versailles.  In  1876  he  was 
returned  for  the  ist  arrondissement  of  Paris  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  was  re-elected  next  year.  He  specially  de- 
voted himself  to  finance,  being  for  a  short  time  president  of  the 
customs  commission  before  his  appointment  as  minister  of 
agriculture  and  commerce  in  March  1879  in  the  Waddington 
cabinet.  He  held  the  same  portfolio  in  the  first  Freycinet 
ministry  (1879-1880)  and  in  the  Jules  Ferry  cabinet  (1880-1881). 
He  was  minister  of  commerce  in  Freydnet's  second  cabinet 
(1882),  of  finance  under  £.  Duclerc  (i  882-1 883),  and  under  A. 
Fallidres  (1883),  retaining  the  same  office  in  the  second  Jules 
Ferry  ministry  (1883-1885).  When  Camot  became  president 
of  the  Republic  in  1887  he  asked  Tirard  to  form  a  ministry. 
He  had  to  deal  with  the  Wilson  scandal  which  had  led  to  Pre- 
sident Gr6vy's  downfall,  and  with  the  revisionist  agitation  of 
General  Boulanger.  His  refusal  to  proceed  to  the  revision  of 
the  constitution  of  1875  led  to  his  defeat  on  the  30th  of  March 
1888.  He  returned  to  power  next  year,  and  decided  to  bring 
Boulanger  and  his  chief  supporters  before  the  High  Court, 
but  the  general's  flight  effectively  settled  the  question.  He  also 
arrested  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  visited  France  in 
disguise.  He  resigned  office  on  the  15th  of  March  1890  on  the 
question  of  the  Franco-Turkish  concuatiiercial  treaty.  He  re- 
placed M.  Rouvier  in  the  Ribot  cabinet  (1892-1893)  as  minister 
of  finance,  and  died  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  November  1893. 

TIRE,  an  homonymous  word,  of  which,  the  meanings  are  (i)  to 
weary  out,  (2)  to  adorn,  or,  as  a  substantive,  a  head-dress,  (3) 
the  outer  rim  of  a  wheel.  "  Tire  "  in  sense  (i)  is  from  the  Old  Eng- 
lish teorian,  to  weary,  transitive  and  intransitive.  Ultimately  this 
word  is  connected  with"  tear,"  to  rend,  the  stages  of  meaning 
being  to  rend  apart,  to  wear  out,  to  be  or  make  exhausted. 
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In  sense  (2)  the  word  is  a  shortened  form  of  "  attire,"  dress, 
equipment;  this  is  from  the  Old  French  aiirefy  to  put  in  order, 
tire,  a  row,  hence  the  word  now  spelled  in  English  /ier,  but 
earlier  found  as  Hre  or  tyre,  "  Tire  "  (3)  is  somewhat  obscure 
etymologically.  It  may  be  connected  with  "  attire,"  especially 
with  reference  to  a  similarity  to  the  band  of  a  woman's  head- 
dress, or  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  "  tie-r,"  meaning  that  which 
"  ties  "  or  fastens  together,  though  this  is  rejected  by  Skeat. 
The  spelling  "  tyre  "  is  not  now  accepted  by  the  best  English 
authorities,  and  is  unrecognized  in  America. 

The  tire  of  a  wheel  is  the  outer  circumferential  portion  that 
rolls  on  the  ground  or  the  track  prepared  for  it.  When  the  track 
is  smooth  and  level,  as  in  a  railway,  the  principal  functions  of 
the  tire  are  to  provide  a  hard,  durable  surface  for  the  wheel, 
and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  resistance  to  rolling.  Railway 
vehicle  wheels  usually  have  hard  steel  tires,  this  combination 
with  the  hard  steel  rail  giving  the  maximum  endurance  and  the 
minimum  rolling  resistance.  For  road  vehicles  also,  in  which 
durability  is  the  prime  consideration,  the  tires  are  usually  rings 
of  iron  or  steel  shrunk  on  the  wooden  wheels. 

In  bicycles,  motor-cars,  and  other  road  vehicles  in  which 
freedom  from  vibration  and  shock  from  uneven  road  surface 
is  desired,  rubber  or  pneumatic  tires  are  employed.  These 
elastic  tires  are  capable  of  absorbing  small  irregularities 
in  the  road  surface  without  transmitting  much  vibration 
to  the  frame  of  the  vehicle.  Their  range  of  yield  is,  however, 
too  limited  to  absorb  the  larger  irregularities  met  with  on 
rough  roads,  so  that  their  use  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  of 
spring  support  of  the  carriage  body  on  the  wheel  axles.  The 
pneumatic  tire  has  a  very  much  smaller  rolling  resistance  than  a 
solid  rubber  tire.  Where  the  driving  power  is  limited,  as  in 
bicycles,  this  consideration  is  by  far  the  most  important.  A 
pneumatic  tired  bicycle  requires  less  power  to  drive  it  at  a 
given  speed  than  does  one  with  solid  rubber  tires — in  popular 
language,  it  is  much  faster;  hence  pneumatic  tires  are  now 
almost  universally  used  on  bicycles. 

Rolling  Risistance. ^-^Fro(essor  Osborne  Reynolds,  in  his  investi- 
gations on  the  nature  of  rolling  resistance,  found  that  it  is  due  to 

actual  sliding  of  the  surfaces  in  con- 
tact. Fig.  I  shows  an  iron  roller 
resting  on  a  flat,  thick  sheet  of 
india-rubber.  A  series  of  equidis- 
tant parallel  lines  drawn  on  the 
india-rubber  are  distorted  by  the 
pressure,  as  shown  in  the  ngure. 
The  distance  between  the  marks  on 
the  periphery  of  the  roller  corresponds  to  that  between  the  lines 
on  the  undistorted  sheet  of  rubber.  The  motion  of  the  roller 
being  from  left  to  right,  actual  contact  takes  place  between  C 
and  D.  The  surface  of  the  rubber  is  depressed  at  P,  is  bulged 
up  in  front  at  D,  and  behind  at  C.  The  vertical  compression  of 
tfhe  rubber  at  P  causes  it  to  bulge  laterally,  this  causing  a  lateral 
contraction  at  D,  which  in  turn  causes  a  vertical  extension  at  D. 
There  is  thus  created  a  tendency  to  relative  creeping  motion  between 
the  roller  and  rubber.  Between  /  and  e  there  is  no  rekttive  sliding, 
but  over  the  portions  eD  and  Cf  there  is  slipping,  with  a  consequent 
expenditure  of  energy.  The  action  causes  the  actual  distance 
traversed  by  the  roller  to  be  different  from  the  geometric  distance 
calculated  from  the  diameter  and  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
roller.  A  certain  amount  of  energy  is  expended  in  distorting  the 
rubber  between  P  and  D ;  part  of  this  energy  is  restored  as  the  rear 
portion  of  the  roller  passes  over  this  and  the  rubber  gets  back  to  its 
original  unstrained  state. 

With  a  solid  rubber  tire  rolling  on  a  hard,  smooth  surface  the 
action  is  similar.    Fig.  2  shows  a  portion  of  the  tire  flattened  out : 

pi  and  pt  are  the  intensities  of  the 
pressures  at  points  ai  and  Ot  at 
equal  distances  in  front  of  and 
behind  c,  the  geometrical  fxnnt  of 
contact:  pi  opposes,  ft  assists  the 
rolling  of  the  wheel.  At  usual 
speeds  the  opposing  force,  Pit  will 
be  greater  than  the  force  of  resti- 
tution, pit  the  difference  being  a 
measure  of  the  elastic  hysteresis  of  the  material,  i/,  at  that  speed. 
If  the  vertical  compression  cd  of  the  tire  be  denoted  by  y,  the 
energy  lost  may  be  said  to  be  proportional  to  Hy.  Companng  three 
tires  of  steel,  solid  rubber  and  air  respectively  rolling  on  a  smooth, 
hard  surface,  H  is  probably  smallest  for  steel  and  largest  for 
rubber,  y  is  least  for  steel,  greater  for  a  pneumatic  tire  pumped 


Fig.  I. 


hard,  greater  still  for  solid  rubber  and  for  a  pneumatic  tire  in- 
sufficiently inflated.  The  rolling  resistance  of  the  steel  tire  will 
therefore  be  least;  next  in  order  come  the  pneumatic  tire  inflated 
hard,  and  the  pneumatic  tire  inflated  soft,  while  the  solid  rubber 
tire  has  the  greatest  resistance. 

Pneumatic    Tires.      Weight   Supported^ — Let    a    pneumatic    tire 
inflated  to  p  lb  per  square  inch  support  tf  load  W  lb.    The  portion 


near  the  ground  is  flattened  (fig.  3).  If  the  tire  fabric  is  assumed 
to  be  perfectly  flexible,  then,  since  the  part  in  contact  with  the 
ground  is  quite  flat,  the  pressure  p  anci  q  on  the  opposite  sides 
must  be  equal;  that  is,  the  tire  presses  on  the  ground  with  an 
intensity  p  lb  per  square  inch.    The  area  of  the  flattened  portion 


Fig.  4. 

is  therefore  WJp,  Fig.  a.  shows  the^shapes  of  the  areas  of  contact 
of  a  bicycle  tire  28  in.  by  1}  in.,  for  various  amounts  of  vertical 
flattening,  the  figures  annexed  to  the  curves  in  plan  and  to  the 
corresponding  lines  in  elevation  indicating  the  amount  of  vertical 
flattening  in  sixteenth  parts  of  an  inch.  Let  y  be  the  vertical 
flattening,  a  the  semi*major  axis,  and  b  the  semi-minor  axis  of 
the  curve  of  contact.  For  small  values  of  y,  corresponding  to  a 
tire  pumped  hard,  the  curves  of  contact  may  be  considered  plane 
sections  of  a  circular  ring.  The  area  of  the  curve  may  be  taken 
equal  to  that  of  an  ellipse  having  the  same  axes,  i,e,  rab.    But 

a«'V/g*-(/e->-y)»*V2jgy->''»Vy  V2ig-^, 

and  b  *  Vt'^Cr—y)**  Vy  V2r — y, 

R  and  r  being  the  principal  radii  of  section  of  the  tire  longitudinedly 

and  transversely.    Therefore,  approximately, 

A  ^wdb'awy^2R—y^2r—y. 

For  small  values  of  y,  y  may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  2R 

and  2r  respectively,  an^  the  above  equation  becomes 
A  =  27ry^'^^  vy^'Ui, 

and  therefore  I^=2iry^V^«Ty^V53. 

For  larger  values  of  y,  A  is  smaller  than  that  given  by  the  above 

formula,  as  shown  in  fig.  5,  which  gives  the  areas  of  contact  plotter) 
with  respect  to  the  vertical  flattening^  for  4 
tire  28  m.  by  ij  in.  The  same  curye  may 
serve  to  show  values  of  PT,  thus  corresponding 
to  the  load-deflection  curve  of  a  spring.  Thk 
curve  clearly  shows  the  small  value  of  the 
pneumatic  tire  as  a  spring  device.  Thus, 
when  pumped  hard,  so  that  the  normal  load 
is  earned  with  J^  in.  vertical  flattening,  when 
>  I  i  I  the  bicycle  is  travelling  quickly,  a  lump  on 
fiaittniitf  the  road  equivalent  to  J  in.  further  flattening 
nearly  doubles  the  upward  reaction  on  the 
wheel.     With   the   normal   load   carried   with 

f  in.  vertical  flattening  the  same  lump  on  the  road  increases  the 

upward  reaction  by  only  23  %,  the  area  of  conUct  of  the  tire  being 


inr 
Fig. 


increased  from  6-5  to  8  sq.  in.  The  above  brief  investigation, 
involving  a  few  approximations,  is  yet  sufficiently  accurate  to  afford 
a  clear  idea  of  the  usual  conditions  of  a  tire. 
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Outer  Cover. — ^The  outer  cover  has  to  be  stroi^  enough  to  with- 
stand the  air-pressure  inside  the  tire  and  to  transmit  the  driving 
or  the  braking  effort  from  the  wheel  to  the  road  surface.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  the  threads  of  the  fabric  are  best  disposed  spirally, 
as  shown  in  fig.  6.  While  driving  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  the 
tension  on  the  fibres  cc  will  be  slightly  increased,  that  on  fibres  dd 
decreased.  The  distortion  of  the  fabric  due  to  driving  is  thus 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  woven  fabric  is  sometimes  used,  but  one 
made  up  of  two  or  more  layers  of  parallel  threads  embedded  in  rubber 
is  better.  This  construction  malces  the  outer  cover  more  flexible, 
and  consequently  less  energy  is  wasted  in  distorting  the  fabric  as 
the  tire  rolls  on  and  off  the^ground,  while  greater  durability  is  also 
secured.  Fig.  1  shows  a  plain  woven 
fabric,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  each 
thread  takes  the  form  of  a  sinuous  line. 
As  the  air-pressure  inside  the  tire  is 
increased  the  threads  tend  to  become 
straighter,  thus  pressing  together  with 
a  cutting  action.  The  total  thickness 
is  greater  than  that  of  two  layers  of 
parallel  threads,  while  on  the  latter  the 
threads  can  be  placed  closer  together. 
The  woven  fabnc  is  therefore  stiffer, 
weaker  and  less  durable  than  that  built 
up  of  parallel  layers.  The  average 
tensile  stress  per  inch  width,  tu  on  the 
longitudinal    section    of    the    cover    is 

given  by  the  formula  pd=2ti\  that  on  the  transverse  section,  At, 
y  pd^/^f  d  being  the  diameter  of  the  tire  in  transverse  section; 
consequently  the  stress  on  the  longitudinal  section  is  twice  that  on 
the  transverse.  With  the  spiral  disposition  of  the  threads,  as 
shown  in  fig.  6,  this  inequality  of  stress  in  the  two  principal  direc- 
tions has  the  effect  of  tending  to  enlai]ge  the  transverse  section  of 
the  tire,  while  at  the  same  time  tending  to  contract  the  tire  on 
the  rim. 

Single  tube.  Double  tube  and  Tubeless  Tires. — ^A  tire,  beside  being 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  stress  to  which  it  is  subjected,  must  be 

air-tight.  In  most  tires  for  cycles 
and  motor-cars  an  inner  tube  of 
india-rubber  is  made  separate  from 
the  outer  cover.  In  these  double- 
tube  tires  the  outer  cover  is  more 
or  less  easily  detachable  from  the  rim. 
The  air  under  pressure  is  pumped 
inside  the  inner  tube,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  outer  cover.  In  case  of 
puncture  of  a  Hcycle  tire,  the  inner 
tube  is  repaired  by  cementing  a  patch 
of  rubber  on  the  outside  of  the  inner 
tube,  a  solution  of  indiarrubber  in  naphtha  or  bisulphide  of  carbon 
being  the  cementing  agent  employed.  Motor-car  tires  are  best  re- 
paired by  vulcanizing,  as  solution  patches  usually  come  loose  owing 
to  the  heating  of  the  tire.^  In  a  single-tube  tire,  as  its  name  indicates, 
the  outer  cover  and  the  air-tight  tube  are  vulcanized  together  to  form 
a  single  hollow  ring.  To  repair  a  simple  puncture  of  a  single-tube  tire 
it  is  not  necessary  to  detach  it  from  the  rim.  Single-tube  tires  are 
not  often  used  now,  except  for  path-racing  bicycles.  A  tubeless  tire, 
such  as  the  "  Fleuss  *'  (fig.  8),  consists  of  the  outer  cover,  as  used  in  a 
double-tube  tire,  to  the  inner  surface  of  which  an  air-tight  layer  of 
sheet-rubber  has  been  cemented.  A  continuous  flap  projects  from 
one  edge  of  the  tire,  and  when  in  position  on  the  rim  this  flap  is  pressed 
against  the  othei*  edge,  forming  aii  air-tight  seal.  A  slight  moistening 
of  the  flap  with  soft  soap  tends  to  remove  any  imperfection  in  the 
tightness  of  the  air  seal.  The  repair  of  a  puncture  of  a  tubeless 
tire  can  be  very  quickly  done.  Since  the  inner  surface  of  the  air- 
tight layer  is  accessible,  after  placing  the  patch  in  position  the  tire 
can  be  inflated  and  the  bicycle  ridden  at  once;  whereas  in  the  double- 
tube  tire  sufficient  time  must  elapse  between  the  patching  and  the 
inflation  to  allow  the  rubber  solution  to  set. 

Attachment  of  Tires  to  Rims. — ^A  single-tube  tire  can  be  cemented 
directly  to  the  rim.    For  detachable  double-tube  tires  on  bicycles, 
two  methods,  the  Dunlop- Welch  endless  wire 
(fig.  9)  and  the  "  beacled  edge*'  (fig.  11), 
account  for  by  far  the  greater  proportion. 
I  In  the  Dunlop- Welch  tire  the  endless  wires 
are  embedded  in  the  two  edges  of  the  outer 
cover  respectively,   the  transverse  tension 
of  the  fabric  being  transmitted    to   them. 
Each  endless  wire  is  formed  of  three  coils, 
so  as  to  give  flexibility  to  the  edge  of  the 
P  cover.     The  ring  formed  by  each  endless 

^  IG.  9.  ^jj.g  jg  gijjaller  in  diameter  than  the  edge  of 

the  rim.  The  middle  portion  of  the  rim  is  deepened,  its  diameter 
being  less  than  that  of  the  ring  of  endless  wire.  To  detach  the  tire 
after  deflation,  one  part  of  the  edge  of  the  outer  cover  is  depressed 
into  the  bottom  of  the  rim,  the  opposite  part  then  projects  slightly 
beyond  the  edge  of  thd  rim  and  is  pulled  outside;  one  portion  being 
got  outside,  the  rest  easily  follows.  Fig.  10  shows  the  nature  of  the 
mutual  action  between  outer  cover  C,  rim  R,  and  endless  wire  W  in 
a  Dunlop- Welch  tire.    The  transverse  tension  T  on  the  outer  cover 
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is  transmitted  to  the  endless  wire  W,  which  is  also  subjected  to  the 
reaction  N  of  the  rim.  The  resultant  Q  must  lie  in  the  plane  of 
the  endless  wire  W,  and  constitutes  a  radially  outward  force  acting 
at  all  points,  which  in  turn  causes  a  longitudinal  pull,  P,  on  the  wire. 
Let  li  be  the  diameter  of  the  inner  air-tube,  D  the  diameter  of  the 
ring  formed  by  the  endless  wire  W,  p  the  air  pressure,  and  d  the  angle 
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between  T  and  Q.  Then  for  each  inch  length  of  wire  T^pdli, 
O  — r/cos  0\  while  P='QDl2,  Combining  these  results,  we  get 
P^pdDl4.  cos  e.  If  0  =30^  P=^0'29pdD,  from  which  the 
section  of  wire  for  a  tire  of  any  size  can  be  calculated. 

In  the  "  beaded  edge  "  fastening,  thickened  edges  on  the  outer 
cover  take  into  corresponding  edges  formed  on  the  rim,  and  are 
securely  held  therein  when  the  tire  is  inflated. 

Prevention  of  Punctures. — The  outside  of  the  tire  is  covered  with 
a  thick  layer  of  rubber,  which  protects  the  fabric  from  injury  by 
contact  with  the  rou^h  road  surfaces.  In  full  roadster  tires  this 
outer  layer  of  rubber  is  thinner  at  the  sides  than  at  the  tread  (the 
part  which  actually  rolls  on  the  ground),  but  still  completely  covers 
the  fabric.  In  light  roadster  and  racing  tires  the  sides  are  not 
covered,  and  an  appreciable  gain  in  speed  or  eaise  of  driving  is  due 
to  the  greater  flexibility  of  the  cover  thus  obtained.  Numerous 
pupcture-proof  bands  and  other  devices  have  been  tried  with  the 
object  of  absolutely  preventing  punctures,  or  making  the  tire  self- 
sealing  after  puncture;  but  they  increase  the  rolling  resistance,  and 
therefore  the  effort  necessary  to  drive  the  bicycle  at  a  given  speed. 

Valve  for  Pneumatic  Tire. — ^A  non-return  valve  is  permanently 
attached  to  the  inner  tube  of  the  tire,  which  allows  the  air  forced 
from  the  inflater  to  pass  inside  the  inner  tube.  The  most  commonly 
tised,  the  Dunlop- Woods  valve,  consists  of  a  short  piece  of  rubber 
tubing  mounted  on  a  brass  atem^  which  has  a  small  hole  communi- 
cating from  its  outer  end  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  rubber  tube. 
Normally,  the  tubing  closes  the  mouth  of  this  hole,  preventing  the 
air  from  escaping  from  the  tire,  but  lifts  freely  when  air  is  being 
forced  from  the  inflater.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  for  deflating 
and  for  getting  access  to  the  rubber  tubing  is  very  simple  and 
effective.  The  cyclist  should  be  careful  that  the  small  piece  of  valve 
tubing,  and  the  two  fibre  washers  at  the  ends  of  the  flexible  connecter 
which  serve  to  make  air-tight  the  two  joints  between  the  latter  and 
the  pump  and  valve  stem  respectively,  are  always  in  good  condition. 
If  either  of  these  secmin^fly  small  details  is  out  of  order  it  may  be 
impossible  to  pump  the  tires  hard  enough ;  the  bicycle  being  ridden, 
the  tires  may  be  mpped  in  many  places  between  the  rim  and  sharp 
edges  on  the  road  surface,  and  practically  ruined. 

Tires  for  Motor  Cars. — In  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  a  motor  car  the 
tires  are  the  most  expensive  item.  For  a  dow  speed  vehicle  an 
ordinary,  steel  tire,  shrunk  or  hydraulically  pressed  on  a  wooden 
wheel,  18  cheap  and  durable.  At  higher  speeds  over  unevcin  roads 
it  is  less  satisfactory;  the  wheel,  forming  with  the  tire  one  rigid 
body,  receives  violent  accelerarions  vertically,  due  to  the  uneven 
road,  and  is  being  continually  shot  upwards  into  the  air  out  of  contact 
with  the  ground.  Thus  excessive  noise  and  vibration  are  caused  at 
all  but  very  moderate  speeds,  and  for  passenger  cars  an  elastic  tire 
is  a  necessity.  The  solid  rubber  tire,  not  being  liable  to  puncture, 
is  trustworthy  if  made  of  sufficient  sectional  area,  but  it  is  expensive 
and  lacks  the  comfort  and  easy  running  of  the  pneumatic.  The 
motor  car  pneumatic  tire  is  made  on  the  same  lines  as  the  cycle  tire, 
but  the  air-tube  is  thicker,  and  the  outer  cover  is  built  up  with 
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several  layers  of  canvas  or  fabric  to  give  the  necessary  strength 
(fig.  14).  To  provide  for  wear,  the  outer  protective  layer  of  rubber 
is  considerably  thickened  at  the  tread,  where  it  is  also  reinforced 
with  two  or  three  layers  of  canvas.  The  Palmer  cord  tire  is  built 
up  of  two  layers  of  cord  (fig.  12)  arranged  s^rally,  each  cord  being 
composed  of  four  strands  of  six  threads.    The  cords  dre  flattenfed 
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somewhat,  their  narrow  surfaces  beins  together  at  the  tread  of  the 
tire,  and  their  wide  ones  at  the  beaded  edge.    The  anchorage  of  the 

cord  to  the  beaded  edge 
is  obtained  by  steel  pins 
passing  through  the  loops 
of  the  cord  and  into  tne 
canvas  beads  (fie.  13). 
The  cords,  tread  and 
beads  being  all  vulcanized 
together,  the  tire  is 
practically  impervious  to 
moisture,  ancl  has  there- 
fore less  tendency  to  rot 
than  a  canvas  tire.  Fur- 
ther, the  threads,  by  the 
process  of  manufacture, 
are.  insulated  each  from 
the  others  by  a  layer  of 
rubber,  and  there  is  thus 
less  tendency  for  them 
to  fray  or  saw  each  other 
as  the  tire  yields  dur- 
ing continuous  running. 
These  features  of  con- 
struction tend  to  greater 
durability. 

Strains  on  Fabric  of  Pneumatic  Tire, — As  each  portion  of  the  tread 
comes  in  contact  with  the  ground  it  is  flattened,  while  the  rest  of 
the  transverse  section  has  its  radius  of  curvature  slightly  decreasekl 
(fig-  3)-  Thus  the  transverse  section  is  repeatedly  undeiigoing 
flexure  through  a  range  extending  from  flatness  (radius  of  curva- 
ture infinity)  to  a  radius  of  curvature  sliditly  less  than  that  cf 
the  normal  section.  On  the  longitudinal  section  the  range  of 
flexure  is  from  flat  to  a  radius  of  curvature  equal  to  that  of 
the  normal  section.  The  latter  ran^e  is  therefore  much  less 
than  the  former.  The  necessary  thickness  of  the  fabric  and 
rubber  to  resist  the  air  pressure  and  punctures  involves  a  certain 
amount  of  stiffness;  consequently  tne  energy  expended  in  the 
flexure  of  the  tire  is  much  greater  than  in  a  Uiin  cycle  tire.  This 
energy  appears  as  heat;  the  temperature  of  the  cover  rises  until 
the  heat  carried  away  by  the  air  is  equal  to  that  generated  by  flexure. 
At  very  high  speeds  this  heating  becomes  so  great  as  to  have  [an 
injurious  action  on  the  rubber  and  fabric.  Unfortunately,  the  solid 
rubber  tire  is  worse  otf  in  this  respect,  its  elastic  hysteresis,  and  there- 
fore the  heating  effect,  being  greater  than  that  of  a  pneumatic  tire. 
It  is  evident  that  increase  of  the  diameter  of  the  tire-section  lessens 
the  heating  action,  while  reduction  of  diameter  of  the  wheel  has  no 
effect,  so  long  as  the  range  of  longitudinal  flexure  is  less  than  the 
transverse.  Nearly  all  tire  fabrics  are  equally  stiff  longitudinally 
and  transversely ;  but  probably  greater  durability  would  be  obtained 
from  a  fabric  more  flexible  transversely,  even  if  somewhat  stiffer 
longitudinally. 
Pneumatic  Tires  for  Heavy  Loads, — From  the  formula  for  load 

supported,  W=iry/>V^3f  for  a  given  air  pressure  p  and  vertical 
flattening  y,  the  load  supported  is  pro'portional  to  the  square  root  of 
the  pipduct  of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  diameters;  thus  a  tire 
36 ''X4''  is  equivalent  to  one  24'' X6'.  But  the  latter  can  be 
subjected  to  a  much  greater  vertical  flattening  y  than  the  former, 
with  a  less  range  of  flexure  of  the  cover,  probably  twice  the  amount. 
In  this  event,  with  the  same  air  pressures,  the  24."  X6*'  tire  could 
carry  a  load  twice  that  of  the  36"  X 4'  tire.  Or,  if  both  tires  carried 
the  same  load,  the  air  pressure  in  the  former  might  be  half  that  in 
the  latter,  and,  its  vertical  flattening  under  normal  load  being  twice 
as  great,  its  value  as  a  spring  in  absorbing  vertical  unevenness  of  the 
road  would  he  double.  Since  the  first  use  of  pneumatic  tires  for 
motor  cats,  they  have  been  steadily  reducea  in  diameter,  and 
probably  they  can  be  made  still  smaller  with  advantage,  if  the 
transverse  section  be  proportionately  increased. 

The  following  table  gives  the  maximum  loads  and  minimum  air 
pressures  for  a  few  sizes  of  tires,  as  recommended  by  the  Dunlop 
Pneumatic  Tire  Company.  The  corresponding  vertical  flattening 
has  be^n  calculated  from  the  formula  given  above. 


Diameter. 

Section. 

Maximum 

Load  per 

Wheel. 

Minimum 

Air 
Pressure. 

Vertical 
Flattening. 

-Light    r 
Tires  \ 

In. 

28 
28 
28 

In. 

2j 

h 

lb 

360 
400 
700 

!b 

per  sq.  in. 
70 

In. 

-19 
19 

•25 

Heavy  f 
Car    ■{ 
Tires  I 

32 
32 
32 

3l 

4 

5 

900 
1000 
1300 

80 
95 

•33 
•33 
•34 

(fig.  i^).    Fig.  13  shows  a  flange  fastening  as  used  for  the  Palmer 

cord  tire,  the  two  flanges  being  secured  by  a  number  of  bolts  passing 

through  the  rim  of  the  wheel. 

Solui  Rubber  Tires  for  Heaoy  Vehicles. — Fig.  15  shows  a  section 

of  a  solid  rubber  tire  and  run,  the  rubber  being  forced  under 

pressure  on  the  beaded  rim. 
For  very  heavy  loads,  as  in 
motor  omnibuses,  a  twin  tire 
gives  the  best  results.  The 
two  tires  are  fastened  on  the 
same  rim,  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance apart  to  allow  each  to 
bulge  laterally  as  it  rolls  on 
the  ground. 


Fastenings  of  Motor  Tires  to  Rims.— -The,  "  beaded  edge  "  type  of 
fastening  is  most  largely   used,   supplemented  by  security  bolts 


Fig.  14.  Fig.  I5^ 

Non-Skid  Devices. — ^As  a  pneumatic  tire  flattens  where  it  Is  in 
contact  with  the  road,  under  certain  conditions  of  road  surface  a 
semi-liquid  film  of  mud  gets  interposed,  and 
frictional  contact  is  reduced  to  a  minimom. 
The  vehicle  has  then  no  lateral  constraint, 
and  side-slipping  or  skidding  may  occur.  On 
a  bicycle  this  means  a  dismount,  probably  a 
severe  fall;  on  a  three  or  four-wheeled 
vehicle  the  steering  control  is  temporarily 
lost.  Cycle  tires  are  usually  provided  with 
longitudinal  ridges  at  the  tread  (figs.  8, 9, 11) ; 
the  narrow  surfaces  of  the  ridges  penetrate 
the  mud  and  get  a  better  grip  on  the  solid 
road  surface.  Motor  car  tires  are  sometimes 
left  with  a  smooth  tread  (fig.  14);  fig.  13 
shows  a  non-slipping  tread  with  longitudinal 
ridges.  The  Dunlop  non-slipping  tread  is 
formed  by  a  series  of  lateral  grooves  about 
2  in.  apart  all  round  the  tread.  Fig.  16 
shows  a  tire  fitted  with  a  non-skid  leather 
band,  to  which  hard  steel  studs  are  fastened. 
This  type  of  non-skid  band  can  be  either 
vulcanized  to  the  tire  or  indep)endently 
fastened  to  the  rim  at  the  beaded  edges. 
The  Parsons  "  non-skid  "  device  consists  of 
chains  crossing  the  tire  at  right  angles  and 
fitting  loosely  over  its  surface;  they  are 
fastened  at  intervals  to  two  chain  rings  one 
on  each  side  of  the  wheel,  and  can  be  eaaly  Fig.  16. 

adapted  to  any  tire.  (A.  Sp.) 

TIREH  (anc,  Teira),  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kuchuk  Menderes  (Caystrus)  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Mcssogis.  It  was  the  Capital  of  the  amirate  of  Aidin  in  the  14th 
century,  and  is  described  by  Ibn  Batuta  as  a  fine  dty  with  streams 
and  gardens.  Pop.  over  14,000,  the  larger  half  Moslems. 
It  is  connected  with  Smyrna  by  a  branch  of  the  Aidin  railway, 
and  has  a  trade  in  raisins,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco  and  cotton. 

TIrOOVISHTEA  (Rumaiiian  Ttrgovi^tea,  or  Tdrgovi§lea, 
sometimes  incorrectly  written  Tergotnsta  or  Tirgovist),  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  Dimbovitza,  Rumania;  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Carpathians,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Jalomitza, 
48  m.  N.N.W.  of  Bucharest.  Pop.  (1900),  9398-  A  branch  line 
connects  Tlrgovishtea  with  the  main  Walachian  system,  and 
is  prolonged  northwards  into  the  hills,  where  there  are  ri<:h 
deposits  of  petroleum,  salt  and  lignite.  Coal  is  also  found  but 
not  worked.  Apart  froi%the  scanty  ruins  of  a  14th-century 
palace,  the  most  interesting  building  in  the  town  is  the 
Metropolitan  church,  still  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  with 
its  nine  towers  and  monuments  of  the  princely  house  of 
Cantacuzino.  It  was  founded  in  151S  by  Neagoe  Basarab, 
builder  of  the  famous  cathedral  of  Curtea  de  Argesh.  Tirgo- 
vishtca  is  a  garrison  town,  with  a  cavalry  training  school  and  an 
artillery  depot  and  repairing  arsenal. 
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Under  Mircea  the  Old  (1383-1419)  Tlrgovishtea  became  the 
third  capital  of  Walachia.  In  the  15th  century  it  was  sacked 
by  the  Szeklers.  Michael  the  Brave  defeated  the  Turks  under  its 
walls  in  1597.  In  the  i6th  century  it  had  a  population  of  60,000 
and  contained  70  churches  and  40  convents.  After  Constantine 
Brancovan  moved  the  seat  of  government  to  Bucharest  in  1698, 
Tlrsovishtea  lost  its  importance  and  the  population  decreased. 

TIRGU  J|U  (often  incorrectly  written  Tergu  Jiu),  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  Gorjiu,  Rumania;  situated  among  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Carpathians,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Jiu, 
and  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway  which  joins  the 
main  Walachian  line  between  Turnu  Severin  and  Craiova. 
Pop.  (1900),  6634.  The  town  has  a  small  trade  in  timber, 
petroleum  and  farm  produce.  Anthracite  coal  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

TIRGU  OCNA  (Rumanian  also  Targul  Ocna),  a  town  of 
Rumania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Trotosh,  an  affluent  of 
the  Sereth,  and  on  a  branch  railway  which  crosses  the  Ghimesh 
Pass  into  Transylvania.  Pop.  (1900),  8033.  Tfrgu  Ocna  is 
built  among  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  on  bare  hills  formed  of 
rock  salt.  Outside  the  tov/n  stands  the  largest  prison  in 
Rumania;  beyond  this  are  the  mines,  worked,  since  1870,  by 
convicts,  who  receive  a  small  wage.  The  thickness  of  the  salt 
is  unknown;  the  mines  yield  about  11,000  tons  annually. 

TIRHUT9  or  TiRHOOT,  the  historic  name  of  a  tract  in  northern 
India,  being  that  portion  of  Behar  which  lies  north  of  the 
Ganges.  It  corresponds  roughly  with  the  ancient  Hindu  kingdom 
of  Mithila  (g.».),  Down  to  1873  it  formed  a  single  district, 
which  was  then  divided  into  the  two  districts  of  Darbhanga  and 
Muzaffarpur.  In  1908,  when  the  division  of  Patna  was  sub- 
divided, the  name  of  Tirhut  was  again  officially  given  to  a  new 
division,  containing  the  four  districts  of  Darbhanga,  Muzaffarpur, 
Saran  and  Champaran:  total  area,  12,588  sq.  m.;  total  pop. 
(1901),  9,867,373.  It  is  a  continuous  alluvial  plain,  tra- 
versed by  many  winding  rivers,  and  it  supports  the  densest 
population  in  sdl  India.  It  is  the  main  centre  of  the  indigo 
industry,  conducted  by  European  planters,  which  is  now  in  a 
declining  condition.  Other  crops  are  rice,  millets,  wheat,  maize, 
oilseeds,  sugar-cane  and  tobacco.  Apart  from  indigo  there  are 
no  large  industries.  Since  the  famine  of  1874  the  whole  country 
has  been  saved  from  its  former  isolation  by  the  construction  of 
the  Bengal  &  North-Westem  railway,  with  numerous  branches; 
but  the  Ganges  is  nowhere  bridged. 

TIRIDATES,  or  Teridates,  a  Persian  name,  given  by  Arrian 
in  his  Parthica  (preserved  by  Photius,  cod,  58,  and  Syncellus, 
p.  539  seq.)  to  the  brother  of  Arsaces  I.,  the  founder  of  the 
Parthian  kingdom,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  succeeded.  But 
Arrian's  account  seems  to  be  quite  unhistorical  (cf.  Parthia). 

The  king  commonly  called  Tiridates  II.  was  set  up  by  the 
Parthians  against  Phraates  IV.  in  32  B.C.,  but  expelled  when 
Phraates  returned  with  the  hdp  of  the  Scythians  (Dio  Cass.  li. 
18;  Justin  xlii.  5  seq.;  cf.  Horace,  Od,  i.  26).  Tiridates  fled  to 
Syria,  where  Augustus  allowed  him  to  stay,  but  refused  to 
support  him.  During  the  next  years  Tiridates  invaded  Parthia 
again;  some  coins  dated  from  March  and  May,  26  B.C.,  with  the 
name  of  a  king  "  Arsaces  Philoromaios,  "  belong  to  him;  on  the 
reverse  they  show  the  king  seated  on  the  throne,  with  Tyche 
stretching  out  a  palm  branch  towards  him.  He  was  soon 
expelled  again,  and  brought  a  son  of  Phraates  into  Spain  to 
Augustus.  Augustus  gave  the  boy  back  to  his  father,  but 
declined  to  surrender  **  the  fugitive  slave  Tiridates  "  (Justin  xlii. 
5;  Dio  liii.  33;  cf.  Mm.  Ancyr.  5,  54;  in  li.  18  Dio  has 
wrongly  placed  the  surrender  of  the  son  in  30  B.C.). 

Tiridates  III.,  grandson  of  Phraates  IV.,  lived  as  a  hostage 
in  Rome  and  was  educated  there.  When  the  Parthians  rebelled 
against  Artabanus  II.  in  a.d.  35  they  applied  for  a  king  to 
Tiberius,  who  sent  Tiridates.  With  the  assistance  of  L.  Vitellius 
Tiridates  entered  Seleucia,  but  could  not  maintain  himself  long 
(Tacitus,  Ann.  vi.  32  sqq.;  Dio  Cass.  Iviii.  26). 

The  name  Tiridates  is  also  borne  by  some  local  kings  of  Persis, 
and  by  some  Arsacid  kings  of  Armenia  and  Georgia.  The  best 
known  of  the  Armenian  kings  is  the  Tiridates  (a.d.  238-314) 


who  was  baptized  by  Gregory  the  Illuminator  (see  Armenian 
Church).  (Ed.  M.) 

TIRLEMONT  (Flemish  Thienen),  a  town  of  Belgium  in  the 
province  of  Brabant,  11  m.  S.E.  of  Louvain.  Pop.  (1904)1 18,340. 
It  still  preserves  its  enceinte,  6  m.  in  circumference.  The 
principal  church,  Notre  Dame  du  Lac,  begim  in  the  12th  and 
enlarged  in  the  15th  centuries,  is  still  unfinished.  The  church 
of  St  Germain  also  dates  from  the  i3th  century,  and  contains 
a  fine  altar-piece  by  Wappera.  John  BoUand,  the  Jesuit  who 
began  the  collection  of  the  Acta  sanctorum,  was  bom  here  in 
1506.  The  principal  industries  are  brewing,  soap  manufacture 
and  tanning. 

TIRMIDHi  [Aba  'Is&  Mahommed  ibn  'Is§  ut-TirmidhI] 
(d.  892),  Arabian  traditionalist,  was  bom  at  Tirmidh  on  the  Jil^dn. 
He  was  a  scholar  of  the  traditionalist  Bukharl,  and  in  Ym  search 
for  traditions  travelled  through  Khorasan,  Irak  and  Hejaz. 
His  al-JamV  us-^af^ifi  is  one  of  the  six  canonical  coIlectKma  of 
traditions.  In  it  he  admitted  every  tradition  that  hsd  ever 
been  used  to  support  a  legal  decision,  indicating  the  doctrine  it 
supported  and  mentioning  the  doctrines  opposed  to  it.  It  was 
published  at  Bulaq  in  1875.  He  also  wrote  the  Kitdb  Msh- 
Shama^U  on  the  character  and  life  of  Mahomet  (printed  at 
Calcutta,  1846).  (G.  W.  T.) 

TIROL  (or  Tyrol  ^),  the  most  southerly  province  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  It  makes  a  great  bend  southwards  towards 
Italy,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  S.E.,  S.  and  S.W.,  while  on 
the  W.  it  adjoins  part  of  present  Switzerland  (till  165a  the 
Lower  Engadine  was  Tirolese,  and  not  Swiss)  and  also  the 
Austrian  province  of  Voralberg;  to  the  N.  it  borders  on  Bavaria 
and  to  the  E.  the  province  of  Upper  Austria.  It  is  traversed 
from  west  to  east  by  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps,  which  rises  in 
various  snow-covered  summits,  the  more  important  being  the 
Ortler  (12,802  ft.,  the  loftiest  peak  in  Tirol  and  in  the  Eastem 
Alps  generally),  the  Wildspitze  (12,382  ft.,  Oetzthal  group), 
the  Zuckerhiitl  (11,520  ft.,  Stubai  group),  the  Hochfeiler 
(11,559  ft.,  Zillerthal  group),  the  Gross  Venediger  (12,008  ft.) 
and  the  Gross  Glockner  (12,461  ft.,  both  in  the  Tauem 
range),  while  more  to  the  south  are  the  Dolomites,  which 
culminate  in  the  Marmolata  (10,972  ft.).  It  is  divided  into 
two  very  distinct  portions  by  the  Brenner  Pass  (4495  ft.), 
connecting  the  Stubai  and  the  Zillerthal  groups;  over  this 
pass  a  splendid  railway  was  built  in  1864-1867  from  Inns- 
bruck to  Verona,  while  the  highway  over  the  pass  has  from 
the  earliest  times  been  of  immense  importance  from  every  point 
of  view.  The  Brenner,  too,  being  on  the  main  watershed  of 
the  Alps,  separates  the  two  main  river  systems  of  which  Tirol 
is  composed.  To  the  north  this  province  comprises  the  middle 
portion  of  the  Inn  Valley,  with  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Lech  valley,  all  flowing  towards  the  Danube 
and  so  to  the  Black  Sea,  while  south  of  the  pass  is  the  great 
upper  valley  of  the  Adige  or  Etsch,  with  many  tributaries,  as 
well  as  (since  1500)  a  portion  of  the  upper  Drave  valley,  which 
physically  belongs  to  Carinthia — all  these  (save  the  Drave) 
flow  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  area  of  Tirol  is  10,204  sq.  m. 
In  1900  its  population  was  852,712  (all  but  wholly  Rom^mist), 
of  whom  more  than  half  were  German-speaking,  and  many  in  the 
south  Italian-speaking,  while  in  certain  side  valleys  of  the  Adige 
system  the  quaint  old  Ladin  dialect,  still  surviving  also  in  the 
Swiss  Engadine,  is  the  prevailing  tongue;  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  region  there  are  a  few  German-speaking  among  the 
Italian-speaking  folk.  The  capital  is  Innsbruck,  while  other 
important  towns  are  Trent,  Botzen  and  Rovereto. 

The  present  very  irregular  shape  of  the  district  is  due  to 
historical  causes.  The  original  Tirol  consisted  of  part  of 
the  middle  Inn  valley  and  of  the  uppermost  portion  (the 
Vintschgau)  of  the  Adige  valley.  In  1 500,  by  inheritance  from  the 
counts  of  Gorz,  the  Pusterthal  and  upper  Drave  valley  (east)  were 
added;  in  1505  the  lower  portion  of  the  Zillerthal,  with  the  Inn 

*  To  speak,  as  is  commonly  done,  of  "  the  Tirol  "  is  as  absurd  as 
speaking  of  *'  the  England.  As  regards  the  English  spelling  oi 
the  name  adopted  throughout  the  Ency.  Brit.^  it  should,  however, 
be  stated  that  the  writer  of  this  article  regards  "  Tyrol  "  as  more 
correct. — (Ed.) 
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v^ney  trom  its  entrance  to  Kuf stein,  and  the  Kitzbuhel  region 
(north-east)  were  all  won  from  Bavaria;  in  151 7  Rovereto  and 
several  other  places  on  the  present  south-eastern  frontier  were 
acquired  ftom  Venice;  in  1803  many  fiefs  in  the  bishoprics  of  Trent 
and  Brixen  were  annexed  on  the  secularization  of  those  two 
bishoprics;  while  finally  the  rest  of  the ZiUerthal,  with  Windisch 
Matrd,  was  obtained  in  1816  from  the  archbishopric  of  Salzburg. 
Besides  the  great  railway  line  over  the  Brenner,  there  are  other 
lines  from  Botzen  past  Meran  to  Mais,  from  Ftanzensfeste  up  the 
Pusterthal  to  Lienz  in  the  Drave  valley,  and  from  Innsbruck, 
by  a  tunnel  beneath  the  Arlberg  Pass  to  the  Vorarlberg  and  the 
Rhine  valley. 

The  majority  of  the  population  is  devoted  to  pastoral,  and  in 
some  degree  to  agricultural  pursuits,  the  cattle,  as  in  other  Alpine 
lands*  being  the  mainstay  of  the  peasants.  In  summer  they  are 
driven  up  to  the  mountain  pastures  (called  here  Almen^  but  Alpen  in 
Switzerland),  which  are,  however,  less  carefully  looked  after  than 
in  Switzerland,  partly  because  in  many  cases  they  have  been  alien- 
ated by  the  neighbourii^  hamlets  to  far  distant  places.  Forestry 
also  employs  a  certain  proportion  of  the  population,  but  the  felling 
of  trees  is  carried  on  waste!  ully,  though  less  so  than  in  former  years. 
A  few  minerals  are  found  in  the  district,  but  in  this  department 
the  saltworks  flf  Hall,  near  Innsbruck,  take  the  first  place.  In 
southern  Tirol,  silk-spinning  is  still  one  of  the  principal  mdustries, 
while  good  local  wines  are  produced  near  Meran  and  Botzen.  There 
are  also  some  factories  of  preserved  fruits  and  tobacco.  But,  save 
in  the  towns,  Tirol  is  above  all  a  pastoral  land. 

The  peasants  are  famous  for  their  devotion  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  their  fervent  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Austria,  their  excellent 
marksmanship,,  and  their  love  of  singing  and  music,  the  zither  being 
the  national  instrument.  There  is  a  university  at  Innsbruck,  but 
primary  education,  though  compulsory,  does  not  attain  any  very 
nigh  degree  of  excellence,  as  in  summer  the  schools  are  closed,  for 
allhands  are  then  reouired  in  the  fields  or  on  the  mountain  pastures. 
The  picturesque  local  costumes  have  nearly  altogether  disappeared, 
save  in  the  Passeyerthal,  near  Meran,  while  the  increasing  crowds 
ot  summer  visitors  have  largelv  spoilt  the  simplicity  of  the  natives. 
Ecclesiastically,  Tirol  is  nil«l  oy  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg  and  his 
two  suffragans,  the  bishops  of  Trent  and  of  Brixen.  The  country 
is  divided  mto  21  administrative  districts  (Bezirke),  each  composed 
of  a  number  of  communes  or  civil  parishes.  Tirol  sends  25  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Austrian  parliament  at  Vienna.  Locally  it  is 
ruled  by  an  Imperial  governor  (the  Statthalter)  who  resides  at  Inns- 
bruck, where,  too,  meets  annually  the  local  l^slature  or  Diet  (the 
Landtag)  ^  composed  (according  to  the  constitution  of  1861)  of  68 
members;  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  the  bishops  of  Trent  and 
Brixen,  and  the  rector  of  the  university  of  Innsbruck  sit  in  person, 
while  the  great  ecclesiastical  corporations  send  four  deputies,  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  Innsbruck,  Trent  and  Rovereto  each  one, 
the  nobles  ten,  the  towns  13,  and  the  peasants  34. 

History, — By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  region  later  called 
Tirol  was  inhabited,  when  it  makes  its  appearance  in  history, 
by  the  Raetians  (perhaps  a  Celtic  race,  though  some  still  hold 
that  they  were  connected  with  the  Etruscans),  who  were  con- 
quered (14  B.C.)  by  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  and  were  later  organized 
into  the  Roman  province  of  Raetia.  In  the  sth  and  following  cen- 
turies the  north  portion  was  Teutonized,  first  by  the  Ostro- 
goths, mainly  by  the  Baiouarii,  but  the  Teutonic  Langobardi 
who  pressed  up  from  the  south  became  Romanized  them- 
selves, so  that  the  double  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  appears  quite  early.  In  774  the  Carolingians  con- 
quered the  Langobardi  or  Lombards,  and  in  788  the  Baiouarii. 
But  the  officials  charged  with  the  rule  of  these  parts  gradually 
became  semi-jndependent,  particularly  the  Bavarian  dukes  in 
the  region  north  of  Trent.  Some  time  after  the  break-up 
of  that  duchy  in  976,  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  entrusted  all 
temporal  powers  in  the  northern  region  to  the  bishop  of  Brixen, 
and  in  the  southern  portion  to  the  bishop  of  Trent,  detaching 
these  southern  districts  from  Italy  (to  which  they  had  always 
belonged,  save  from  951  to  962,  when  the  march  of  Verona  was 
annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Carinthia)  and  incorporating  them  with 
Germany.  The  bishops,  in  their  turn,  had  to  exercise  their 
temporal  rights  through  lay  vassals,  of  whom  the  most  powerful 
in  the  course  of  the  12th  century  were  the  lords  of  Andechs, 
near  Munich.  On  the  extinction  of  this  family  in  1248,  most  of 
their  fiefs  were  given  by  the  two  bishops  to  the  father-in-law  of 
the  last  lord  of  Andechs,  Albert,  count  of  Tirol.  This  new 
family  took  its  name  from  the  still  existing  castle  of  Tirol  (Later 
Roman,  Teriolis),  above  Meran,  in  the  upper  Adige  valley,  and 


is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  1x40.  Albert's  elder  daughter, 
Adelaide,  married  Meinhard,  count  of  G5rz  (north  of  Trieste); 
their  elder  son  Meinhard  (d.  1295)  took  Tirol,  and  the  younger 
Gorz;  but  in  1500  the  latter's  line  became  extinct,  and  the 
elder  line  inherited  its  possessions.  Long  before  that  time  the 
senior  branch  of  the  elder  line  had  ended  in  Margaret,  nicknamed 
die  Maultasche  (the  Pocket-mouth),  who,  in  1342,  married  Louis 
of  Brandenburg  (d.  1361),  and  whose  only  child  Meinhard  died 
in  her  lifetime  in  1363;  Tirol  accordingly  passed  by  agreement 
in  the  latter  year  of  the  junior  branch  of  the  elder  line,  the 
Habsburgers,  dukes  of  Austria  since  1282.  In  this  way  Tirol 
came  to  the  dynasty  which  has  ever  since  held  it  (save  1805-1814). 
From  that  time  onwards  till  1665  Tirol  was  generally  entrusted 
to  a  cadet  of  the  Austrian  house,  who  ruled  first  at  Meran,  and 
from  about  1420  at  Innsbruck,  as  a  nearly  independent  prince; 
but  since  1665  the  province  has  been  governed  from  Vienna. 
We  have  noted  above  the  manner  in  which  the  limits  of  Tirol 
were  gradually  extended.  Several  of  these  additions  were  due 
to  the  archduke  Maximilian,  who  ruled  Tirol  from  1490 
onwards,  becoming  emperor  in  1493  and  dying  in  1519.  His 
memory  is  still  cherished  in  the  district,  for  he  conferred  on 
it  the  title  of  Gefilrstete  Grafschaft,  spent  much  time  in  it, 
and  erected  in  the  chief  church  of  Innsbruck  a  sumptuous 
monument  as  his  tomb. 

Owing  to  its  position  astride  of  the  Alps,  and  so  commanding 
the  road  across  them,  Tirol  has  often  been  the  scene  of  sharp 
fighting.  In  1499  ^^^  Swiss  won  a  victory  in  the  Calven  gorge 
(near  the  head  of  the  Adige  valley)  against  Maximilian,  which 
resulted  in  the  Swiss  gaining  their  practical  independence  of  the 
empire.  In  1703  the  Bavarians  and  French,  during  the  War  of 
the  Si>anish  Succession,  took  Innsbruck,  but  were  then  driven 
back.  In  1805,  by  the  peace  of  Pressburg,  Napoleon  forced 
Austria  to  hand  over  Tirol  to  his  ally,  Bavaria,  which  held  it  till 
18 14.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  (1809)  between  France  and 
Bavaria,  the  people  rose  in  revolt.  Their  leader  was  Andreas 
Hofer  (b.  1767),  a  small  innkeeper  of  the  Passeyerthal,  and  . 
under  him  the  peasants  repeatedly  defeated  the  Bavarian, 
French  and  Saxon  troops.  Three  times  (April  13,  May  29 
and  Aug.  13)  did  they  drive  the  foe  out  of  Innsbruck.  On 
the  15th  of  August,  Hofer,  yielding  to  the  popular  wish,  assumed 
the  government  of  Tirol.  But  in  October  the  iU-success  of  the 
Austrians  against  the  French  elsewhere  forced  them  to  conclude 
the  peace  of  Vienna,  by  which  Tirol  was  definitely  secured  to 
Bavaria.  The  peasants  refused  to  believe  in  the  bad  news, 
and  continued  to  resist  the  French,  but  were  at  last  overpowered 
by  numbers.  The  French  occupied  the  Passeyerthal  on  the 
23rd  of  November,  and  Hofer  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  a 
hut  on  the  mountain  pastures.  Here  he  was  betrayed  by  a 
neighbour  to  the  French  Qan.  27,  1810),  who  took  him 
captive  to  Mantua,  where,  by  express  order  of  Napoleon,  he 
was  shot  (Feb.  20,  18 10)  for  the  sole  offence  of  being  loyal 
to  his  emperor  and  his  native  land.  His  bones  now  lie  in  the 
great  church  at  Innsbruck,  side  by  side  with  those  of  his  two 
chief  supporters,  the  Capuchin  friar  and  army  chaplain,  Joachim 
Haspinger  (d.  1858),  and  the  peasant,  Joseph  Speckbacher. 

See  in  general  vol.  xiii.,  Tirol  (Vienna,  1893),  of  the  ^eat  official 
work  entitled  Die  oesterreichisch-un^arische  Monarchie  in  Wort 
und  Bild.  The  followine  .more  special  works  may  be  consulted : 
A.  Achleitner  and  E.  Ubl,  Tirol  und  Vorarlberg  (Leipzig,  1895);  J. 
Alton,  Die  ladinischen  Idiomen  in  Ladinien^  Groden,  Fassa,  Buchen- 
stein,  Amptzio  (Innsbruck,  1879);  F.  Arens,  Das  tiroler  Volk  in 
seinen  Weistkumern  (Gotha,  1904);  W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman,  Tirol 
and  the  Tirolese  (London,  1876),  Gaddings  with  a  Primitive  People 
(2  vols.,  London,  1878),  Sport  in  the  Alps  (London,  1806),  and 
The  Land  in  the  Mountains  (1907) ;  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  The  Valleys  of 
Tirol  (London,  1 874) ;  E.  H.  Compton  and  W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman, 
Tyrol  (London,  1908) ;  J.  Egger,  Geschicbte  Tirols  (3  vols.,  Innsbruck, 
1872-1880) ;  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C.  Churchill,  The  Dolomite  Mountains 
(London,  1864) ;  Max  Hairtllofer,  Tirol  (Bielefeld  and  Leipzig,  1809) ; 
J.  Hirn,  Tirols  Erhebung  im  Jahre  1800  (Innsbruck,  looo);  Alfons 
Hnber,  Geschichte  d.  Vereinigung  Tirols  mit  Oesterreicn  (Innsbruck, 
1864) ;  A.  jager,  Geschichte  a,  landstdndischen  Verfiusung  von  Tirol 
(3  vols.,  Innsbruck,  1 882-1885);  W.  D.  McCrackan,  The  Tyrol 
(London,  1905) ;  E.  Oefele,  Geschichte  der  Grafen  von  Andechs  (Inns- 
bruck, 1877);  L.  Purtscheller  and  H»  H6tt,  Der  Hochtouriit  in  den 
Ostalpen,  3rd  ed.,  3  vols.  (Leipzig  and  Vienna/  1903);    E.  Richter 
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Die  Erschliessung  der  Ostalpen  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1893-1894);  A. 
Schaubach,  Deutsche  Alpen  (2nd  ed.,  5  vols.,  Jena,  1865-1871); 
Chr.  Schneller,  Landeskunde  von  Tirol  (Innsbruck,  1872);  F.  A. 
Sinnacher,  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  bisch&fi.  Kirche  Saben  und 
Brixen  (really  a  special  territorial  history  of  Tirol)  (10  vols.,  Brixen, 
1821-1837);  J.  Staffler,  Tirol  und  Vorarlberg,  (2  vols.,  Innsbruck, 
1839-1846);  A.  Steinitzer,  Geschichtlicke  und  kuUurgeschichUiche 
Wanderungen  durch  Tirol  und  Vorarlherg  (Innsbruck,  1905);  Th. 
Vernaleken,  Alpensa^en  (largely  Tirolese;  Vienna,  1858);  Beda 
Weber,  Das  Land  Ttrol  (3  vols.,  Innsbruck,  1837-1838);  Martin 
Wilckens,  Die  Alpenwirthschaft  der  Sckweiz,  des  Algdu,  und  der 
westoesUrreichischen  Alf>enldnder  (Vienna,  1874);  I.  V.  Zingerle, 
Sagen,  Mdrchen,  und  Gebrduche  aus  Tirol  (Innsbruck,  1859)  J  1-  V. 
Zingerle  and  K.  Th.  von  Inama-Stemegg,  Die  tirolischen  Weisthumer 
(4  vols..  Vienna,  1875-1888).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

TIRSO  DE  MOLINA,  the  pseudonym  of  Gabriel  Tellez 
(1571-1648),  Spanish  dramatist.  Bom  at  Madrid  in  October 
1 571,  he  studied  at  the  Alcaic  de  Henares,  joined  the  Order  of 
Mercy  on  the  4th  of  November  1600,  and  made  his  religious 
profession  in  the  Monastery  of  San  Antolln  at  Guadalajara  on 
the  2ist  of  January  1601.  He  was  a  dramatist  of  ten  years' 
standing  when  he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  on  a  mission  to  the 
West  Indies  in  161 5;  returning  to  Europe  in  161 7,  he  resided 
at  the  Mercenarian  monastery  in  Madrid,  took  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Academia  poHica  de  Madrid^  founded  by 
Sebasti&n  Francisco  de  Medrano,  competed  in  the  literary 
tournaments  then  in  vogue,  and  wrote  copiously  for  the  stage. 
His  first  publication,  the  incomplete  Cigarrales  de  Toledo 
(licensed  in  162 1,  but  apparently  not  published  till  1624),  is  a 
miscellany,  containing  short  tales,  novels,  verses  and  three 
plays;  one  of  the  novels,  Los  Tres  martdos  hurlados,  probably 
derived  from  II  Cieco  da  Ferrara's  MambrianOf  and  the  play 
entitled  El  Vergonzoso  en  palacio  are  admirable  examples  of 
witty  contrivance.  The  preface  to  the  Cigarrales  de  Toledo  (the 
second  part  of  which  was  never  printed)  states  that  Tirso  de 
Molina  had  already  written  three  hundred  plays,  and  at  this 
period  of  his  career  he  was  second  only  to  his  friend  Lope  de  Vega 
in  popularity.  He  avowed  himself  hostile  to  cuUeranismo  in 
the  Cigarrales  de  Toledo,  and  made  ntmierous  enemies  by  his 
attacks  on  the  new  school  in  such  pieces  as  Amarpor  arte  mayor 
and  La  Celosa  de  si  misma.  The  realistic  character  of  some  of 
his  productions  provided  his  unsuccessful  rivals  with  an  excuse 
for  denouncing  him  as  a  corrupter  of  public  morals  to  the 
council  of  Castile  in  1625,  and,  though  no  legal  action  was  taken 
against  him,  he  appears  to  have  been  reprimanded  privately. 
In  1626  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  transfer  him  to  Salamanca, 
and  Tirso  de  Molina  left  Madrid  determined  to  write  no  more 
for  the  stage.  Though  one  of  his  plays,  La  Huerta  de  San  Juan, 
is  dated  1626,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  begun  after  his  depar- 
ture from  Madrid,  and  he  seems  to  have  kept  to  his  resolution 
for  eight  years.  But  he  had  not  lost  his  interest  in  the  theatre, 
and  felt  justified  in  publishing  twelve  representative  pieces 
as  the  first  part  of  his  dramatic  works  (1626).  This  may  be 
taken  as  a  formal  protest  against  the  weakness  of  those  who  had 
sacrificed  him  to  hypocritical  clamour.  In  other  respects  he  was 
submissive,  and  worked  zealously  on  behalf  of  his  order  in  which 
he  rose  to  important  positions;  he  became  superior  of  the 
monastery  at  TrujiUo  in  1626,  was  elected  later  to  the  posts 
of  reader  in  theology  and  definidor  general,  and  in  May  1632 
was  appointed  chronicler  of  the  Order  of  Mercy.  His  Deleitar 
aprovechado  (1635)  is  a  devout  counterpart  of  the  Cigarrales  de 
Toledo,  much  inferior  to  its  predecessor  in  interest;  a  sequel  was 
promised  to  this  collection  of  pious  tales,  pious  lyrics,  and  aulos, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cigarrales  de  Toledo,  the  continuation 
never  appeared.  Twelve  plays  constitute  the  third  part  of  his 
dramatic  work^  which  was  published  (before  the  second)  in  1634 
under  the  nominal  editorship  of  the  writer's  nephew  Francisco 
Lucas  de  Avila,  but  the  existence  of  this  nephew  is  doubtful. 
The  second  part  (1635),  the  printing  ol  which  was  paid  for  by 
the  confraternity  of  St  Jerome,  contains  four  plays  by  Tirso  de 
Molina,  and  eight  written  by  him  in  collaboration  with  other 
dran^atists;  ^ne  of  these  collaborators  was  Ruiz  de  Alarcon 
(q.v.),  but  the  internal  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Tirso  de 
Molina  was  the  predominant  spirit  in  these  literary  partnerships. 
The  i4ixnh  part  of  Tirso's  dramatic  works  (1635)  and  the  fifth 


(1636)  each  contain  twelve  plays;  the  haste  with  which  these 
five  volumes  were  issued  indicates  the  natural  desire  of  a  great 
author  to  save  some  part  of  his  work  from  destruction,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  supposititious  nephew's  name  on  the  title-pages 
of  the  last  four  volumes  indicates  the  equally  natural  desire  of 
a  prominent  monk  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  authorities.  A 
sixth  volume  of  dramatic  pieces,  consisting  of  light  comediesi  was 
announced;  but  the  project  was  abandoned.  That  dramatic 
composition  still  entertained  the  scanty  leisure  of  Tirso's  old  age 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  fragmentary  autograph  copy  of 
Las  Quinas  de  Portugal  is  dated  the  Sth  of  March  163S;  but  his 
active  career  as  a  dramatist  ended  two  years  earlier.  He  was 
absorbed  by  other  duties.  As  ofilcial  chronicler  of  his  order, 
he  compiled  the  elaborate  Historia  de  la  merced,  which  occupied 
him  till  the  24th  of  December  1639,  and  still  survives  in  manu- 
script. As  a  tribute  to  the  count  de  S&stago,  who  had  accepted 
the  dedication  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  plays,  and  who  had 
probably  helped  to  defray  the  publishing  expenses,  Tirso.de. 
Molina  is  said  to  have  compiled  the  Genealogia  de  la  casa  de 
Sdslago  (1640),  but  the  ascription  of  this  genealogical  work 
is  disputed.  On  the  29th  of  September  1645  Tirso  de  Miolina 
became  superior  of  the  monastery  at  Soda,  and  died  there  on  the 
1 2th  of  March  1648. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  it  has  become  possible 
to  give  an  outline  of  his  Ufe;  it  will  always  be  impossible  for 
posterity  to  do  justice  to  his  genius,  for  but  a  fraction  of 
his  plays  have  been  preserved.  The  earliest  of  his  extant 
pieces  is  dated  1605  and  bears  no  sign  of  immaturity;  in 
1624  he  had  written  three  hundred  plays,  and  in  1634  he 
stated  that  he  had  composed  four  himdred  within  the 
previous  twenty  years;  of  this  immense  production  not  more 
than  eighty  plays  are  in  existence.  Tirso  de  Molina  is  univer- 
sally known  as  the  author  of  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla  y  con- 
vidado  de  piedra,  the  piece  in  which  Don  Juan  is  first  presented 
on  the  stage;  but  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla  represents  only  one 
aspect  of  his  genius.  No  less  remarkable  than  his  represen- 
tation of  perverse  depravity  in  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla  is  his 
dramatic  treatment  of  a  philosophical  enigma  in  El  Candenado 
por  desconfiado.  Though  manifestly  attracted  by  exceptional 
cases,  by  every  kind  of  moral  aberration,  by  the  infamous  and 
the  terrible,  his  range  is  virtually  unlimited.  He  reveals  him- 
self as  a  master  of  historical  interpretation  in  La  Prudencia  de  la 
mujer  and  of  tragical  pathos  in  La  Venganza  de  Twnar;  his 
sympathetic,  malicious  wit  finds  dramatic  expression  in  El 
Vergonzoso  en  palacio  and  Don  Gil  de  las  cakas  verdes,  and  the 
fine  divination  of  feminine  character  in  AverigUelo  Vargas  and 
La  Villana  de  Vallecas  is  incomparable.  Tirso  de  Moling,  has 
neither  Lope  de  Vega's  inventive  resource,  nor  his  infinite 
seduction;  he  has  neither  Calder6n's  idealistic  visions,  nor  his 
golden  music;  but  he  exceeds  Lope  in  massive  intellectual  power 
and  in  artistic  self-restraint,  and  he  exceeds  Calder6n  in  humour^ 
in  creative  faculty,  and  in  dramatic  intuition.  That  his  reputa- 
tion extended  beyond  the  Pyrenees  in  his  own  lifetime  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  J.  Shirley's  Opportunity  is  derived 
from  El  Castigo  del  pensique;  but  he  was  neglected  in  Spain  itself 
during  the  long  period  of  Calder6n's  supremacy,  and  his  name  was 
almost  forgotten  till  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  when  some  of 
his  pieces  were  timidly  recast  by  Dionisio  Soils  and  later  by  Juan 
Carretero.  The  renaissance  oi  his  fame,  however,  dates  from 
1 839-1 842,  when  an  incomplete  but  serviceable  edition  of  his 
plays  was  published  by  Hartzenbusch;  and  he  is  now  accepted 
as  among  the  greatest  dramatists  of  Spain. 

Bibliography. — "  Comedias  escogidas,"  edited  by  J.  E.  Hartaen- 
busch  in  the  Biblioteca  de  autores  espafloles,  vol.  v.;  "  Comedias," 
edited  by  E.  Cotarelo  in  the  Nueva  biblioteca  de  autores  espaHoles 
(supplementary  to  Hartzenbusch's  edition);  P.  Muiioz  Pena,  Bl 
Teatro  del  Maestro  Tirso  de  Molina  (Madrid,  1889) ;  E.  Cotarelo  y 
Mori,  Tirso  de  Molina;  investigaciones  bio-bibHogrdficos  (Madrid, 
1893);  M.  Men6ndez  y  Pelayo,  Estudios  de  critica  Jiteraria;  segunda 
serict  pp.  131-1^8  (Madrid,  1895);  R.  Men^ndez  Pidal,  Discurso  ante 
la  Real  Academia  espanoia;  **  El  Condenado  por  desconfiado  *'  (Mad- 
rid, 1902)  and  "  Mas  sobre  las  fuentes  del  condenado  por  desconfiado" 
in  the  Bulletin  hispanique,  vi.  38-4^;  A.  Morel-Fatio,  Etudes  sur 
VEspagne;  troisihne  shie,  pp.  35-72  (Paris,  1904).  (J.  F--KO 
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TIRUPATI,  or  Tripetty,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  North 
Arcot  district  of  Madras,  with  a  station  on  the  Madras  railway, 
84  m.  N.E.  of  Madras  city.  Pop.  (1901),  15,485.  It  is  famous 
for  a  temple  on  the  neighbouring  hill  of  Tirumala,  2500  ft.  above 
the  sea,  which  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  places  of  pilgrimage 
in  southern  India.  The  town  contains  niunerous  temples  con- 
nected with  the  shrine  of  Tirumala,  and  is  noted  for  its  brass- 
work  and  wood-carving. 

TIRTNSt  the  TLpups  ruxv^ffftra  of  Homer  (//.  ii.  559),  a 
small  Peloponnesian  city,  in  the  prehistoric  period  of  the 
Achaean  race,  long  before  the  Dorian  immigration.  It  stood 
on  a  small  rock  in  the  marshy  plain  of  Argolis,  about  3  m.  from 
the  sea,  and  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Proetus, 
the  brother  of  Acrisius,  who  was  succeeded  by  the  hero  Perseus. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  early  life  of  Heracles,  who  is  hence  called 
Tirynthius.    The  massive  walls,  which  appear  to  be  of  earlier 
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Fig.  I. — Plan  of  the  Palace  in  the  Upper  Part  of  Tiryns. 


1,  Main  gate  in  the  outer  wall. 

2,  Inner   gate,    approached   be- 

tween massive  walls. 

3,  Main  propylaeum. 

4,  Inner  propylaeum. 

5,  Court  {abxii)  surrounded  by  a 

colonnade  on  three  sides: 
the  altar  to  Zeus  Herceus  is 
by  the  entrance. 

6,  AWowra,  portico  of  the  megaron. 

7,  npido/uos,  inner  porch. 

8,  Megaron,  with  roof  supported 

on  four  columns,  and  the 
circular  hearth  in  the 
middle. 

9,  Bath-room  and  small  OiCKatio. 

10,  10,  Chambers  round  the  great 

court. 

11,  II,  Guard  chambers  by  the 

main  propylaeum. , 


12,  Passage  (Xa^^)  from  the  main 

Eropylaeum  to  the.  second 
ouse. 
I3f   13.   Courts  of  the  second 
house. 

14,  Megaron. 

15,  Chambers  (9&Xa/iot). 

16,  Passage    to    the    rock-cut 

stairs. 

17,  Small   postern  door  in  the 

semicircular  bastion,  ap- 
proached by  flight  of  rock- 
cut  steps. 

18,  18,  Massive  outer    wall  of 
city. 

19,  Inner  wall  to  guard  the  en- 

trance passage, 

20,  Part  of  outer  wall,  with  inter- 

mediate passage  and  rows  of 
chambers,  as  shown  in  fig.  2. 


type  than  those  of  Mycenae,  were  said  to  have  been  the  work 
of  Cyclopean  masons.  Its  period  of  greatest  splendour  was 
probably  between  the  14th  and  12th  centuries  B.C.;  in  Homeric 
and  subsequent  times  it  was  usually  subject  to  Argos.  The 
palace  was  probably  burnt  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  conquest. 
After  the  Spartan  defeat  of  Argos  in  494  B.C.  Tiryns  regained 
temporary  independence,  and  the  Tirynthians  fought  on  the 


Greek  side  at  Plataea,  while  the  Argives  held  aloof.  Soon  after, 
in  468  B.C.,  Tiryns  was  finally  destroyed  through  the  jealousy 
of  the  Argives,  and  the  site  has  been  deserted  ever  since,  but 
for  a  brief  occupation  in  Byzantine  times. 

Excavations  made  in  1 884-1 885  by  Schliemann  and  Ddrpfeld 
over  part  of  the  rock  on  which  Tiryns  stood  have  exposed  a  most 
interesting  building,  which  offers  the  most  complete  example  of  a 
palace  of  the  Mycenaean  age  in  Greece.  The  rock  on  which  Tiryns 
IS  built  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  about  330  yds.  long  by  112  at 
the  widest  part,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  very  massive  wall,  varying 
from  30  to  40  ft.  in  thickness  and  averaging  when  complete  about 
50  ft.  in  height,  measuring  from  its  base  outside.  Inside,  the  wall 
was  probably  not  more  than  10  or  12  ft.  high  above  the  ground,  so 
the  masonry  acts  as  a  retaining  wall  to  a  considerable  depth  of  earth 
which  covers  the  rock  (see  fig.  2  below).  The  wall  is  built  of  very 
large  hammer-dressed  blocks,  some  as  much  as  10  ft.  long  b^  3  ft.  3  in. 
or  3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  with  smaller  ones  to  fill  up  the  interstices.  The 
whole  was  bedded,  not  in  mortar,  but  in  clay,  which  has  mostly 
been  washed  out  of  the  joints;  originally  the  surface  was  probably 
protected  with  a  coating  of  stucco.  The  only  important  gateway, 
which  was  on  the  east  side,  away  from  the  sea,  probably  resembled 
the  "  lion  gate  "  at  Mvcenae.  The  other  entrances  are  mere  slits 
in  the  wall.  One  of  these  and  the  chief  gate  are  shown  in  fie.  i. 
Internally  the  area  of  the  city  was  divided  by  cross  walls  into  three 
parts  at  successive  levels.  The  lowest  and  middle  divisions  have 
not  yet  been  excavated ;  the  upper  part  at  the  south  end  of  the  rock 
was  completely  exposed  in  1 884-1 885  by  Schliemann  and  Ddrpfeld, 
and  the  almost  complete  plan  of  the  vanous  structures  clearly  made 
out.  ^  This  division  contains  the  palace  of  the  ruler  of  Tiryns,  a 
building  which  shows  careful  and  skilful  construction,  elaborate 
decoration,  and  a  well-arranged  plan,  suitable  to  the  wants]  of  a 
wealthy  autocratic  chief,  who  lived  in  a  manner  which  partly  recalls 
the  luxury  of  an  Oriental  king,  and  also  resembled  the  feudal  state 
of  a  medieval  baron,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  vassals.  From  the 
main  gate,  which  was  defended  by  a  tower,  a  strong  passage  led 
between  the  outer  wall  and  an  inner  one  to  an  inner  gate,  thence  to 
a  propylaeum  or  double  porch,  with  two  wooden  columns  on  each 
sicie,  adjoining  which  were  chambers  for  guards.  Then  came  another 
similar,  but  smaller  propylaeum,  and  opposite  to  that  was  the 
entrance  to  the  great  court  (a6X^),  nearly  53  by  70  ft.,  in  which 
stands  an  altar  or  pit  of  sacrifice,  in  a  position  similar  to  that  occupied 
by  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herceus  in  the  later  Greek  house.  This  court 
was  surrounded  by  wooden  columns  supporting  a  roof,  like  a  medieval 
cloister;  on  the  south  side  are  chambers  for  attendants  (^AXomoi), 
On  the  north  side  is  the  great  hall  0*^7apov),  with  an  outer  portico 
supported  by  two  columns  (at^owra)  and  an  inner  vestibule  (tp66oaio$) 
with  three  doors.  The  hall  is  about  40  by  30  ft.,  with  a  circular 
hearth  in  the  centre  {kirrla  or  ^(rx^pa).  Four  columns  supported 
the  roof,  the  central  part  of  which  probably  rose  above  the  rest 
like  a  medieval  *'  lantern."^  On  the  west  side  of  the  hall  are  a 

A,  Outer  base  of  wall. 

B,  Inside  level  of  city. 

C,  Chambers  in  the  thick- 

ness of  the  wall  open- 
ing out  of  the  gallery. 

D,  Gallery,     with^    roof 

formed  of  projecting 
courses  of  stone  in 
large  blocks. 

E,  Top    of    main    wall, 

paved  with  clay, 
level  with  the  inside. 

F,  Wooden    columns   on 

existing  stone  bases, 
forming  a  porricus  or 
covered  walk  along 
the  top  of  the  wall. 

G,  Outer    wall    of    the 

colonnade  built  of 
brick,  now  missing. 
H,  Probable  roof  of  the 
colonnade  of  wood, 
covered  with  beaten 
day.  Fig.  2.— Section  through  the  Outer  Wall 

of  the  City  at  20  in  fig.  i. 

number  of  small  chambers  {Bky 04101),  and  a  bathroom  about  12 
by  10  ft.,  with  its  floor  formed  of  one  great  slab  of  stone,  sloped 
so  as  to  drain  out  at  one  side  through  a  pipe  which  passes  through 
the  wall.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  also  a  second  system,  with 
open  courts,  hall  and  chambers;  this  has  been  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  women's  quarters,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  such 
duplication,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  should  rather  be  explained  as 
another  house.  It  is  approached  in  a  very  circuitous  way,  either 
by  a  passage  (Xa^pi;)  leading  from  a  side  door  in  the  main  propylaeum 
or  by  another  long  passage  which  winds  round  the  back  of  the  chief 
hall,  and  so  leads  by  a  long  flight  of  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  to  the  little 
postern  door  in  the  semicircular  bastion.    A  staircase  led  to  an 
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upper  floor.  The  circuit  wall  round  the  palace  is  more  strongly 
constructed  than  the  rest.  On  the  south  is  a  gallery  built  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  and  roofed  by  projecting  courses  of  stone; 
and  chambers  or  storehouses  open  out  of  this  gallery.  The  wall 
on  the  east  side  has  a  similar  arrangement  (see  fig.  2).  At  the 
top  level  the  wail  was  covered  by  a  colonnade  of  wooden  pillars 
resting  on  circular  stone  blocks.  This  supported  a  flat  roof 
and  was  open  to  the  inside  of  the  fortress.  The  back  of  the 
colonnade  was  built  of  brick,  and  is  now  missing,  as  are  all  the 
brick  parts  of  the  palace,  owing  to  the  bricks  Imving  been  oidy 
sun-dried. 

The  methods  of  construction  employed  in  the  Tiryns  palace  are 
of  the  highest  interest.  The  foundations  and  about  3  ft.  of  the 
walls  above  the  ground  are  made  of  large  blocks  of  stone  bedded  in 
clay ;  above  this  the  wall  was  of  brick,  sun-dried,  and  covered  with 
stucco.  The  upper  storey  was  probably  of  wood.  Some  of  the 
thresholds  of  the  doors  were  massive  blocks  of  stone  (XAtwj  oMs) ; 
others  were  of  wood  (Sph'ivtn  o{i565).  Wood  was  also  used  for  all  the 
columns,  doorposts,  and  antae  (irapaa^rd5es)t  ^nd  in  some  cases  the 
walls  of  the  rooms  were  lined  with  wood,  carefully  fixed  by  dowels, 
the  holes  for  which  still  exist.  The  doors  had  pivots  of  bronze 
revolving  in  well-fitted  bronze  cup-like  sockets  let  into  the 
thresholds.  In  the  megaron  and  other  rooms  the  floors  are  of  good 
concrete  decorated  with  a  simple  series  of  incised  lines,  coloured  blue 
and  red.  The  stucco  of  the  internal  wall  is  decorated  with  bold  and 
very  effective  patterns — birds  and  scroll-work  and  other  decorative 
designs.  The  best  preserved  painting  shows  a  scene  from  a  bull- 
fight. Both  subjects  and  style  show  close  analogy  to  the  paintings 
in  the  ^ace  at  Cnossus  in  Crete.  One  example  of  rich  and  costly 
decoration  remains — part  of  a  frieze  of  white  alabaster,  sculptured 
in  relief  with  rosettes  and  interlacing  patterns,  and  studded  with 
jewel-like  pieces  of  blue  glass  or  enamel,  the  dpiyi&s  Kv&yoto  of 
Od.  vii.  87.  Further  excavations  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  will 
probably  bring  to  light  the  dwellings  of  the  citizens  who  garrisoned 
the  place.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Tirynthians  must  have  lived  in 
houses  outside  the  citadel,  but  under  the  shelter  of  its  protection, 
just  as  in  medieval  Italy  \'illages  grew  up  round  the  castles  of  any 
powerful  lord.  The  relation  of  the  palace  at  Tiryns  to  those  described 
in  the  Homeric  poems  has  given  nse  to  much  discussion.  The  case 
is  somewhat  altered  by  the  discovery  of  several  other  early  houses, 
of  similar  character,  but  not  identical  in  plan,  at  Mycenae  and  else- 
where in  Greece;  these  do  not,  for  example,  show  the  duplication 
of  the  essential  parts  of  the  house  found  at  Tiryns.  It  is  now  gener- 
ally recognized  that,  while  the  general  character  of  the  palace  at 
Tiryns  is  invaluable  as  illustrating  the  type  of  house  in  the  mind 
of  the  Homeric  poet,  it  is  a  mistake  to  appeal  to  it  for  the 
explanation  of  details  of  arrangement  such  as  probably  varied 
considerably  according  to  the  conditions  and  requirements  in 
different  cases. 

H.  Schliemann,  Tiryns  (London,  1886);  Schuchhardt,  SchHe- 
mantCs  Excavations,  trans.  E.  Sellers  (London,  1891);  C.  Tsountas 
and  J.  I.  Manatt,  The  Mycenaean  Age  (London,  1897). 

a.  H.  M.;E.Gr.) 

TISCHENDORF,     LOBEGOTT     FRIEDRICH     KONSTANTIN 

VON  (1815-1874),  German  biblical  critic,  the  son  of  a  physician, 
was  bom  on  the  i8th  of  January  181 5  at  Lengenfeld,  near 
Plauen,  in  the  Saxon  Vogtland.  From  the  gymnasium  at 
Plauen  he  passed  in  1834  to  the  university  of  Leipzig,  where  he 
was  mainly  influenced  by  J.  G.  B.  Winer  (i 789-1858),  and 
began  to  take  special  interest  in  New  Testament  criticism.  In 
1838  he  took  the  decree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  then  be- 
came master  at  a  school  near  Leipzig.  After  a  journey  through 
southern  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  a  visit  to  Strass- 
burg,  he  returned  to  Leipzig,  and  set  to  work  upon  a 
critical  study  of  the  New  Testament  text,  following  the 
guidance  of  Karl  Lachmann.  In  1840  he  quah'fied  as  univer- 
sity lecturer  in  theology  with  a  dissertation  on  the  recensions 
of  the  New  Testament  text,  the  main  part  of  which  re- 
appeared in  the  follow^ing  year  in  the  prolegomena  to  his 
first  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  These  early  textual 
studies  convinced  him  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  new  and 
exacter  collations  of  MSS.  From  October  1840  till  January  1843 
he  was  in  Paris,  busy  with  the  treasures  of  the  great  library, 
eking  out  his  scanty  means  by  making  collations  for  other 
scholars,  and  producing  for  the  publisher,  F.  Didot,  several 
editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  one  of  them  exhibiting 
the  form  of  the  text  corresponding  most  closely  to  the  Vulgate. 
The  great  triumph  of  these  laboriorus  months  was  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  palimpsest  Codex  Ephraemi  Syri  Rescriptus,  of 
which  the  New  Testament  part  was  printed  before  he  left  Paris 
and  the  Old  Testament  in  1845.  His  success  in  dealing  with 
a  MS.  much  of  which,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  rewritten 


with  the  vrotks  of  Ephraem  83^118,  bad  been  illegible  to  earlier 
collators,  brought  him  into  note  and  gained  support  for  more 
extended  critical  expeditions.  From  Paris  he  had  paid  short 
visits  to  Holland  (1841)  ajid  England  (1842).  In  1843  ^^  visited 
Italy,  and  after  a  stay  of  thirteen  months  went  on  to  Egypt, 
Sinai,  Palestine  and  the  Levant,  returning  by  Vienna  and 
Munich.^  From  Sinai  he  brought  a  great  treasure,  forty-three 
leaves  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  He  kept 
the  place  of  discovery  a  secret,  and  the  fragments  were  pub- 
lished in  1846  as  the  Codex  FrideriahAugustanus,  a  name  g^ven 
in  honour  of  the  king  of  Saxony.  He  now  became  professor 
extraordinarius  in  Leipzig,  and  married  (1845).  ^  the  same 
year  he  b^an  to  publish  an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  East 
(2  vols.,  1845-1846).  In  1850  appeared  his  edition  of  the 
Codex  AnUaUnus  and  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  (7th  ed.,  1887);  in  1852,  amongst  other  works,  his 
edition  of  the  Ccdex  Claromontanus,  In  1853  and  1859  he  made 
a  second  and  a  third  voyage  to  the  East.  In  the  last  of  these, 
in  which  he  had  the  active  aid  of  the  Russian  government,  he 
at  length  got  access  to  the  remainder  of  the  precious  Sinaitic 
codex,  and  persuaded  the  monks  to  present  it  to  the  tsar,  at 
whose  cost  it  was  published  in  1862  (in  four  folio  volumes). 
In  1869  he  was  given  the  style  of  "  von  "  Tischendorf  as  a 
Russian  noble.  Meanwhile,  in  1859,  he  had  been  made  professor 
ordinarius  of  theology  and  of  biblical  palaeography,  this  latter 
professorship  being  spedally  created  for  him;  and  another  book 
of  travel,  Aus  dem  heUigen  Lande^  appeared  in  1862.  Tischen- 
dorf's  Eastern  journeys  were  rich  enough  in  other  discoveries 
to  deserve  the  highest  praise.*  Side  by  side  with  his  industry 
in  collecting  and  collating  MSS.,  Tischendorf  pursued  a  constant 
course  of  editorial  labours,  mainly  on  the  New  Testament,  until 
he  was  broken  down  by  overwork  in  1873,  He  died  on  the 
7th  of  December  1874  at  Leipzig. 

-The  great  edition,  of  which  the  text  and  apparatus  appeared  in 
1869  and  i872,»  was  called  by  himself  editio  vm.\  but  this  number 
is  raised  to  twenty  or  twenty-one  if  mere  reprints  from  stereotype 
plates  and  the  minor  editions  of  his  great  critical  texts  are  included ; 
posthumous  prints  brine  up  the  total  to  forty-one.  Four  main 
recensions  of  Tischendorfs  text  may  be  distinguished,  dating  respec- 
tively from  his  editions  of  1841,  1849,  1859  (cd.  vit.),  1869-1872 
{ed,  viii.).  The  edition  of  1849  may  be  regarded  as  historically  the 
most  important  from  the  mass  of  new  critical  material  it  used ;  that  of 
1859  is  distinguished  from  Tischendorfs  other  editions  by  coming 
nearer  to  the  received  text;  in  the  8th  edition  the  testimony  of  the 
Sinaitic  MS.  received  great  (probably  too  great)  weight.  The 
readings  of  the  Vatican  MS.  were  given  with  more  exactness  and 
certainty  than  had  been  possible  in  the  earlier  editions,  and  the 
editor  had  also  the  advantage  of  using  the  published  labours  of 
S.  P.  Tregelles. 

Much  less  important  was  Tischendorf 's  work  on  the  Greek  Old 
Testament.  His  edition  of  the  Roman  text,  with  the  variants  of 
the  Alexandrian  MS.,  the  Codex  Ephraemi  and  the  Friderico- 
Augustanus,  was  of  service  when  it  appeared  in  1850,  but,  being 
stereotyped,  was  not  greatly  improved  in  subsequent  issues.  Its 
imperfections,  even  within  the  limited  field  it  covers,  may  be  judged 
by  the  aid  of  C.  E.  Nestle's  appendix  to  the  6th  issue  u8&). 
Besides  this  may  be  mentioned  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
Apocrypha  [De  Evangeliorum  apocryphorum  origine  et  usu  (1851); 
Acta  Apostolorum  apocrypha  (1851);  Evangelia  apocrypha  (1853; 
2nd  ed.,  1876);  Apocalypses  apocryphae  (1866)]  and  various  minor 
writings,  in  part  of  an  apologetic  character,  such  as  Wann  wurden 
unsere  Evangelien  verfasst  7  (1865;  4th  ed.,  1866),  Haben  wir  den 
echten  Schrifttexi  der  Eoangelisten  und  Apostel  ?  (1873),  and  Synopsis 
evangelica  (7th  ed.,  1898). 

S^,  in  addition  to  the  handbooks  on  New  Testament  criticism, 
Carl  Bertheau's  article  on  Tischendorf  in  Herzog-Hauck,  ReaUn- 
cyklopddie  (3rd  ed.,  1907). 

TISIO  (or  Tisi),  BENVENUTO  (1481-1559),  commonly  called 
II  Garofalo,  Italian  painter  of  the  Ferrarese  school,  was  born  in 

*  See  his  Reise  in  den  Orient  (Leipzig,  1 845-1 846). 

■The  MSS.  brought  to  Europe  on  the  first  two  journey's 
are  catalogued  in  the  Anecdota  sacra  et  prof  ana  (Ldpzig,  1855, 
enlarged  1861).  See  also  the  Monmmenta  sacra  inedita  (Leipzig, 
1846),  and  Nova  coUectio  of  the  same  (1855-1869).  The  3rd 
volume  of  the  Nova  coUectio  gives  the  results  of  his  last  Eastern 
journey. 

'The  prolegomena  remained  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  have 
been  supplied  by  C.  R.  Gregory  (cf.  his  Textkritik  des  Neuen  Testa^ 
mentes,  vol,  i.,  1900). 
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148 1  at  Garofolo,  in  the  Fcrrarese  territory,  and  constantly 
used  the  gillyflower  (garofolo)  as  a  symbol  with  which  to  sign 
his  pictures.  He  took  to  drawing  in  childhood,  and  was  put 
to  study  under  Domenico  Panetti  (or  Laneto),  and  afterwards 
at  Cremona  \mder  his  maternal  imcle  Niccold  Soriani,  a  painter 
who  died  in  1499;  ^^  ^<>  frequented  the  school  of  Boccaccio 
Boccaccino.  He  stayed  fifteen  months  with  Giovanni  Baldini 
in  Rome,  acquiring  a  solid  style  of  draughtsmanship,  and  was 
two  years  with  Lorenzo  Costa  at  Mantua.  He  then  entered 
the  service  of  the  marquis  Francesco  Gonzaga.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  Ferrara,  and  worked  there  four  years.  Attracted  by  Ra- 
phael's fame,  and  invited  by  a  Ferrarese  gentleman,  Geronimo 
Sagrato,  he  again  removed  to  Rome,  and  fotmd  the  great 
painter  very  amicable;  here  he  stayed  two  years,  rendering 
some  assistance  in  the  Vatican  frescoes.  From  Rome  family 
affairs  recalled  him  to  Ferrara;  there  Duke  Alphonso  I.  com- 
missioned him  to  execute  paintings,  along  with  the  Dossi,  in 
the  Villa  di  Belriguardo  and  in  other  palaces.  Thus  the  style  of 
Tisio  partakes  of  the  Lombard,  the  Roman  and  the  Venetian 
modes.  He  painted  extensively  in  Ferrara,  both  in  oil  and 
in  fresco,  two  of  his  principal  works  being  the  "  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents"  (1519),  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco,  and 
the  **  Betrayal  of  Christ "  (1524),  accounted  his  masterpiece. 
For  the  former  he  made  clay  models  for  study  and  a  lay 
figure,  and  executed  everything  from  nature.  He  continued 
constantly  at  work  until  in  1550  blindness  overtook  him, 
painting  on  all  feast-days  in  monasteries  for  the  love  of 
God.  He  had  married  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  and  died  at 
Ferrara  on  the  6th  (or  i6th)  of  September  1559,  leaving  two 
children. 

Garofalo  combined  sacred  inventions  with  some  very  familiar 
details.  A  certain  archaism  of  style,  with  a  strong  glow  of  colour, 
suffices  to  distinguish  from  the  true  method  of  Raphael  even  those 
pictures  in  which  he  most  closely  resembles  tfie  great  master — this 
sometimes  very  closely;  but  the  work  of  Garofalo  is  seldom  free 
from  a  certain  trim  pettiness  of  feeling  and  manner.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Giulio  Romano,  Giorgione,  Titian  and  Ariosto ;  in  a  picture 
of  "  Paradise  "  he  painted  Aiiosto  between  St  Catherine  and  St 
Sebastian.  In  youth  he  was  fond  of  lute-playing  and  also  of  fencing. 
He  ranks  among  the  best  of  the  Ferrarese  pamters;  his  leading  pupil 
was  Girolamo  Carpi.  The  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  in  the  church 
of  San  Giorgio  near  Ferrara.  and  a  **  Peter  Martyr,"  in  the  Dominican 
church.  Ferrara  (sometimes  assumed  to  have  been  done  in  rivalrv 
of  Titian),  are  among  his  principal  works  not  already  mentioned. 
The  National  Gallery,  London,  contains  four,  one  of  them ''being 
a  Madonna  and  Chnst  enthroned,  with  St  Francis  and  three  other 
saints. 

TISSAPHERNES  (Pers.  CUkrafarna),  Persian  soldier  and 
statesman,  son  of  Hydames.  In  413  he  was  satrap  of  Lydia 
and  Caria,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  Persian  army  in 
Asia  Minor  (Thuc.  viii.  $),  When  Darius  II.  ordered  the  col- 
lection of  the  outstanding  tribute  of  the  Greek  cities,  he  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Sparta  against  Athens,  which  in  412  led 
to  the  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  Ionia.  But  Tissaphernes 
was  unwilling  to  take  action  and  tried  to  achieve  his  aim  by  astute 
and  often  perfidious  negotiations;  Alcibiades  persuaded  him 
that  Persia's  best  policy  was  to  keep  the  balance  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  and  rivalry  with  his  neighbour  Phamabazus  of 
Hellespontic  Phrygia  still  further  lessened  his  energy.  When, 
therefore,  in  408  the  king  decided  to  support  Sparta  strenuously, 
Tissaphernes  was  removed  from  the  generalship  and  limited 
to  the  satrapy  of  Caria,  whereas  Lydia  and  the  conduct  of  the 
war  were  entrusted  to  Cyrus  the  Younger.  On  the  downfall 
of  Athens,  Cyrus  and  Tissaphernes  both  claimed  jurisdiction' 
over  the  Ionian  cities,  most  of  which  acknowledged  Cyrus  as 
their  ruler;  but  Tissaphernes  took  possession  of  Miletus,  where 
he  was  attacked  by  Cyrus,  who  gathered  an  army  \mder  this 
pretence  with  the  purpose  of  using  it  against  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxes  II.  The  king  was  warned  by  Tissaphernes,  who  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  and  afterwards  tried  to  destroy  the  Greek 
mercenaries  of  Cyrus  by  treachery.  He  was  then  sent  back 
to  Asia  Minor  to  his  old  position  as  general  in  chief  and  satrap 
of  Lydia  and  Caria.  He  now  attacked  the  Greek  cities,  to  punish 
them  for  their  allegiance  to  Cyrus.  This  led  to  the  war  with 
Sparta  in  399.     Tissaphernes,  who  once  again  had  recourse 
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to  subtle  diplomacy,  was  beaten  by  Agesilaus  on  the  Pactolus 
near  Sardis  (395) ;  and  at  last  the  king  yielded  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  Phamabazus,  strongly  supported  bythechiliarch 
(vizier)  Tithraustes  and  by  the  queen-mother  Parysatis,  who 
hated  Tissaphernes  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  death  of 
her  favourite  son  Cyrus.  Tithraustes  was  sent  to  execute 
Tissaphernes,  who  was  lured  to  Colossae  and  slain  in  395. 

(Ed.  M.) 
TISSERAND,  FRAN(;OIS  FfiUX  (1845-1896),  French  astro- 
nomer,  was  bom  at  Nuits-Saint-Georges,  CAte-d'Or,  on  the  13th 
of  January  1845.  In  1863  he  entered  the  ficole  Normale 
Sup^eure,  and  on  leaving  he  went  for  a  month  as  professor 
at  the  lycfe  at  Metz.  Le  Verrier  offered  him  a  post  in  the  Paris 
Observatory,  which  he  accordingly  entered  as  astronome  adjoint 
in  September  1866.  In  1868  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  with  a 
brilliant  thesis  on  Delaunay's  Method,  which  he  showed  to  be  of 
much  wider  scope  than  had  been  contemplated  by  its  inventor. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  went  out  to  Malacca  to  observe  the 
famous  solar  eclipse  of  the  i8th  of  August  1868.  In  1873  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  observatory  at  Toulouse,  whence  he 
published  his  Recueil  d^exercices  swr  le  calcul  tnfinUisimaly  and 
in  1874  became  corresponding  member  of  the  Acad^mie  des 
Sciences.  He  took  part  in  the  French  expeditions  of  1874  to 
Japan,  and  in  1882  to  Martinique  to  observe  the  transits  of 
Venus.  In  1878  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad^mie  des 
Sciences  in  succession  to  Le  Verrier,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Bureau  des  Longitudes.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
professeur  suppUant  to  Liouville,  and  in  1883  he  succeeded 
Puiseux  in  the  chair  of  celestial  mechanics  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Tisserand  always  found  time  to  continue  his  important  researches 
in  mathematical  astronomy,  and  the  pages  of  the  CompUs 
rendus  bear  witness  to  his  surprising  activity.  His  writings 
relate  to  almost  every  branch  of  celestial  mechanics,  and  are 
always  distinguished  by  rigoiir  and  simplicity  in  the  solution  of 
the  most  difi&cult  problems.  He  treated  in  a  masterly  manner 
(Bulletin  astronomiquej  1889)  the  theory  of  the  capture  of  comets 
by  the  larger  planets,  and  in  this  connexion  published  his 
valuable  Criterion  for  establishing  the  identity  of  a  periodic 
comet,  whatever  may  have  been  the  perturbations  brought 
about  in  its  orbit,  between  successive  appearances,  by  the  action 
of  a  planet.  His  principal  work,  Trait€  de  micanique  celeste, 
is  the  noblest  and  most  lasting  monument  to  his  memory,  and 
is  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  MScanique  cHeste  of  his  fdlow- 
countryman,  Laplace.  In  this  treatise,  published  in  four 
quarto  volumes,  the  last  of  which  appeared  only  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  he  fused  into  one  harmonious  whole  the 
researches  of  Laplace  and  those  of  other  workers  in  the  same 
field  since  his  time.  It  furnishes  a  faithful  and  complete 
rSsumS  of  the  state  of  knowledge  in  that  department  of 
astronomy  at  the  end,  as  Laplace's  great  v/ork  did  for  the 
beginning,  of  the  19th  century.  In  1892  he  succeeded  Mouchez 
as  director  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  and  as  president  of  the 
committee  of  the  photographic  chart  of  the  heavens  he  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  success  of  that  great  project.  Under  his 
direction  the  revision  of  Lalande's  catalogue  was  brought 
almost  to  completion,  and  four  volumes  of  the  Annates  de 
rObservatoire  de  Paris  exhibit  the  progress  made  in  this  important 
undertaking.  He  was  also  editor  of  the  Bulletin  astronomique 
from  the  beginning,  and  contributed  many  important  articles 
to  it^  pages.  He  died  suddenly,  in  the  fullness  of  his  power, 
of  congestion  of  the  brain,  on  the  20th  of  October  1896. 

(A.  A.  R.) 

TISSOT,  JAMES  JOSEPH  JACQUES  (1836-1902^  French 
painter,  was  bom  at  Nantes  on  the  15th  of  October  1836.  He 
studied  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris  under  Ingres, 
Flandrin  and  Lamothe,  and  exhibited  in  the  Salon  for  the  first 
time  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  In  1861  he  showed  "The 
Meeting  of  Faust  and  Marguerite,  "  which  was  purchased  by 
the  state  for  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  His  first  characteristic 
period  made  him  a  painter  of  the  charms  of  women.  Demi- 
mondaine  would  be  more  accurate  as  a  description  of  the  series 
of   studies  which   he  called  La  Femme  d  Paris,     He   fought 
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in  the  Franco-German  War,  and,  falling  luider  suspicion  as  a 
Communist,  left  Paris  for  London.  Here  he  studied  etching 
with  Sir  Seymour  Haden,  drew  caricatures  for  Vanity  Fairy 
and  painted  portraits  as  well  as  genre  subjects.  It  was  many 
years  before  he  turned  to  the  chief  labour  of  his  career — the 
production  of  a  series  of  700  water-colour  drawings  to  illustrate 
the  life  of  Christ  and  the  Old  Testament.  Some  sudden  shock 
or  bereavement  was  said  to  have  turned  his  thoughts  from  ideals 
of  the  caf6  and  the  boulevaxd  into  a  more  serious  channel. 
He  disappeared  from  Paris,  whither  he  had  returned  after  a 
stay  of  some  years  in  England,  and  went  to  Palestine.  In 
1895  the  series  of  350  drawings  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ 
was  exhibited  in  Paris,  and  the  following  year  found  them  on 
show  in  London.  They  were  then  published  by  the  firm  of 
Lemercier  in  Paris,  who  had  paid  him  1,100,000  francs  for  them. 
After  this  he  turned  to  the  scenes  of  the  Old  Testament,  upon 
which  he  was  still  engaged  at  the  abbey  of  BuiUon,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Doubs,  France,  when  be  died  on  the  8th  of  August  1902. 
The  merits  of  Tissot's  Bible  illustrations  lay  rather  in  the  care 
with  which  he  studied  the  details  of  scenery  than  in  any  quality 
of  religious  emotion.  He  seemed  to  aim,  above  all,  at  accuracy, 
and,  in  his  figures,  at  a  vivid  realism,  which  was  far  removed 
from  the  conventional  treatment  of  sacred  types. 

TISSOT»  PIERRE  FRANCOIS  (1768-1854),  French  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  at  Versailles  on  the  loth  of  Ma^ch  1768.  His 
father,  a  native  of  Savoy,  was  a  perfumer  appointed  by  royal 
warrant  to  the  court.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the 
office  of  a  procureur  of  the  Ch&telet,  in  order  to  learn  the  practice 
of  the  law;  but  he  cultivated  the  Muses  rather  than  th^  study 
of  procedure,  and,  being  a  handsome  youth,  was  occasionally 
invited  to  the  f  ^tes  of  the  Trianon.  He  devoted  himself  ardently 
to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had 
ruined  his  family.  While  with  the  procureur  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Alexandre  Goujon,  and  they  soon  became 
inseparable;  he  married  Goujon's  sister,  Sophie  (March  5, 
i793)>  and  when  his  brother-in-law  was  elected  deputy  to  the 
Convention  and  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  armies  of  the  Mosellje 
and  Rhine,  Tissot  went  with  him  as  his  secretary;  he  then 
returned  to  Paris  and  resimied  his  more  modest  position  of 
secretaire  gin^ral  des  subsistances.  On  the  ist  of  Prairial  he 
tried  in  vain  to  save  his  brother-ia-law,  who  had  been  involved  in 
the  proscription  of  the  ''  last  Montagnards  ";  all  he  could  do  was 
to  give  Goujon  the  knife  with  which  he  killed  himself  in  order 
to  escape  the  guillotine,  and  he  afterwards  avenged  his  memory 
in  the  Souvenirs  de  Prairial.  He  also  took  under  his  care 
Goujon's  widow  and  children.  His  connexion  with  the  Jacobin 
party  caused  him  to  be  condemned  to  deportation  after  the 
attempt  of  the  3rd  Nivose  in  the  year  IX.,  but  Bonaparte,  having 
been  persuaded  to  read  his  translation  of  the  BucoHcs,  struck 
his  name  off  the  list.  Though  still  a  friend  of  the  Republic, 
Tissot  was  henceforth  an  admirer  of  the  First  Consul;  he  cele- 
brated in  verse  several  of  the  emperor's  victories,  and  the  arrival 
in  France  of  Marie-Louise  (i8io).  So  far  he  had  lived  on  the 
income  derived  from  a  factory  of  horn  lanterns  in  the  Faubourg 
St  Antoine;  and,  being  at  last  in  fairly  comfortable  circumstances 
he  now  devoted  himself  to  literature.  The  abb6  Ddille  took 
him  as  his  assistant  at  the  College  de  France;  and  Tissot  suc- 
ceeded him  as  head  of  it  (1813) ;  the  emperor  signed  the  appoint- 
ment as  a  reward  for  a  poem  composed  by  Tissot  on  his  victory 
at  Ltitzen.  He  was  removed  from  this  post,  however,  in  182 1, 
in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  a  Pricis  sur  les  guerres  de 
la  rivoltUiony  in  which  rather  colourless  work  he  had  dared  to 
say  that  the  Convention  had  saved  France  and  vanquished  the 
Coalition.  Deprived  o^  his  post,  Tissot  was  left  stUl  more  free 
to  attack  the  government  in  the  press.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  newspaper  Le  ConstUutionnd,  and  of  the  review, 
the  Mintrve,  Without  la3ring  stress  on  his  literary  works 
(Traits  de  la  poisie  laiiney  1S21;  translation  of  the  Bucolics j 
3rd  ed.,  182$;  £tud€s  sur  VirgUe,  1825)  we  should  mention  the 
Mimoires  kistoriques  et  tnilitaires  sur  Carnoty  which  he  based  on 
the  papers  left  by  the  "  Organizer  of  Victory  "  (1824),  the 
Discours  du  GhtSral  Foy  (1826)  and  a  Hittoife  de  la  guerre  de 


la  Pininsule  also  inspired  by  G6n6ral  Foy  (1827).  On  the 
overthrow  of  Charles  X.,  Tissot  made  a  successful  effort  to  regain 
his  position  at  the  CoUege  de  France;  he  was  also  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  on  the  death  of  Dacier  (1833). 
It  was  then  that  he  published  his  chief  works:  Histoire  de 
NapoUon  (2  vols.,  1833),  and  Histoire  compute  de  la  revolution 
frangaise  de  lySg  d  1806  (6  vols.,  1 833-1 836),  fvdl  of  inconsisten- 
cies and  omissions,  but  containing  a  number  of  the  author's 
reminiscences;  in  some  places  they  become  practically  memoirs, 
and  are  consequently  of  real  value.  In  1840  a  carriage  accident 
almost  cost  ium  his  sight;  he  had  to  find  an  assistant,  and  passed 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  circumstances  of  increasing  suffering, 
amid  which,  however,  he  preserved  his  cheerfulness  and  good- 
ness of  heart.   He  died  at  Paris  on  the  7th  of  April  1854. 

See  an  excellent  essay  on  Tissot  by  P.  Fromageot  in  the  Rtvue 
de  Versailles  et  de  Seine^et^Oise,  in  1901. 

TISSUE  (Fr.  tissu,  tissue,- psniiciplo  of  tisser,  Lat.  texere,  to 
weave),  properly  the  name  of  a  fine  textile  fabric  interwoven 
with  gold  and  silver  threads,  hence  used  of  any  delicate  or 
gauzy  fabric  (see  Gold  and  Silver  Thread).  It  was  also 
early  applied,  as  in  French,  to  a  ribbon,  fillet  or  various  forms 
of  woven  ligaments.  In  biology  the  word  is  of  general  use  for 
an  aggregate  of  cells  forming  a  texture  or  fabric;  in  animal 
anatomy  it  is  thus  applied  to  the  primary  layers  of  which  the 
parts  are  composed,  and  named  by  some  qualifying  word 
denoting  its  substance  or  its  use  (see  Coknective  Tissue  and 
Epithelial,  Endothelial  and  Glandular  Tissue). 

TISTA9  a  river  of  northern  India,  which  rises  on  the  edge 
of  the  Tibetan  plateau,  and  fiows  through  the  mountain 
gorges  of  Sikkim  and  Darjeeling,  till  it  spills  itself  over  the 
plain  of  Eastern  Bengal.  In  the  i8th  century  its  course  was 
due  south  to  join  the  Ganges;  but  in  1787  great  floods  diverted 
the  stream  towards  the  south-east,  and  it  now  enters  the 
Brahmaputra,  the  whole  district  of  Rangpur  being  scored  by 
various  interlacing  channels.  Its  total  length  in  British  territory 
is  about  170  m. 

TISZA,  KALMAn  [Koloman]  (1830-1902),  Hungarian  states- 
man, was  bom  at  Geszt  on  the  loth  of  December  1830,  the  son 
of  Lajos  Tisza  and  the  countess  Julia  Teleki,  and  was  educated 
at  his  father's  castle.  In  1848  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  ministry 
of  instruction  of  the  revolutionary  government  which  he  accom- 
panied to  Debreczen.  After  the  war  he  went  abroad  with  most 
of  his  family,  and  carefully  studied  foreign  institutions.  On 
returning  home  he  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the 
family  estates,  and  in  1855  was  elected  assistant  curator  of  the 
Calvinist  church  at  Nagyszalonta,  in  succession  to  his  father. 
When,  on  the  ist  of  September  1859,  the  Austrian  government 
issued  the  "  Patent "  which  struck  at  the  very  roots  of  Protes- 
tant autonomy  in  Hungary,  Tisza,  at  the  congress  of  the  Cal- 
vinist Church  beyond  the  Theiss,  held  at  Debreczen,  publicly 
repudiated  the  Patent  on  behalf  of  the  Calvinist  laity.  He 
renewed  his  opposition  in  the  most  uncompromising  terms  at 
the  ensuing  congress  (Jan.  11,  i860),  shrewdly  guessing  that 
the  Patent  was  directed  as  much  against  the  Hungarian  con- 
stitution as  against  the  Calvinist  confession.  His  fears  were 
justified  by  the  October.  Diploma  (see  Hungary:  History), 
which  he  attacked  with  equal  vehemence.  Li  August  i860 
Tisza  married  the  countess  Helen  Degenfeld-Schomburg,  a 
union  which  brought  him  into  close  connexion  with  theKarolyis, 
the  Podmaniczkys  and  the  Odescalchis.  He  was. unanimously 
elected  to  represent  Debreczen  at  the  1861  Diet,  and  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  house  at  its  second  session.  The 
Diet  was  divided  between  the  Addressers,  led  by  De&k,  and 
the  "  Resolutionists,"  led  by  Count  L4szl6  Teleki,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  Tisza  succeeded  him  as  the  leader  of  the 
more  radical  party.  During  the  Provisorium  (1861-1865)  Tisza 
fought  for  constitutional  reform  in  the  colunms  of  the  Hon 
and  the  Magyar  Sajld,  his  leading  articles,  afterwards  collected 
and  published  under  the  title  of  Alfoldi  Levelek  (Letters  from 
the  Alfold),  being  by  far  the  most  important  contribution  to 
the  controversy.     When  the  Diet  was  again  summoned  by 
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loyal  decree  (Dec.  10,  1865),  Tisza  once  more  represented 
Debreczen  and  formed,  with  K41mAn  Gbyczy  (i  808-1 888), 
the  Left-centre  party.  From  1867  onwards  his  influence  con- 
tinued to  increase,  despite  the  rupture  of  his  party,  which  he 
reconstructed  at  the  conference  of  Nagyvdrad  (March  17, 1868), 
when  the  famous  Bihari  potUok,  or  articles  of  Bihar,  were 
subscribed.  The  Bihari  potUok  started  from  the  assumption 
that  Himgary  was  a  free  and  independent  state.  They  boimd 
the  Tisza  party  to  repeal  all  laws  or  institutions  contrary  to, 
and  to  promote  all  measures  necessary  for,  the  national  inde- 
pendence. Thus  the  delegation  system  and  the  common  minis- 
tries were  marked  out  for  attack,  while  every  effort  was  to  be 
made  to  procure  for  Hungary  a  separate  army,  a  separate 
diplomacy  and  a.  separate  financial  system.  It  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  Tisza  and  his  party  that  Austria  remained 
neutral  during  the  Franco-German  War.  His  speech  on  the 
3rd  of  March  1875  led  to  the  resignation  of  Istoan  Bitt6's 
administration  and  the  welding  of  Deck's  followers  and  the  Left- 
centre  into  a  new  party,  the  Szabadelvil  pdri  or  Free  Principles 
Party,  which  took  office  under  Bela  Wenckheim  (1811-1879), 
whom  (Oct.  2)  Tisza  succeeded  as  prime  minister,  a  post  he 
held,  with  a  few  interruptions,  for  the  next  fifteen  years  (1875- 
1890).  In  1877  be  resigned  on  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
the  Composition  (Ausgleich),  but  he  returned  to  office  on  his 
own  terms.  The  same  thing  happened  the  following  year,  when 
his  brief  resignation  compelled  the  Magyar  Diet  to  agree  to  the 
occupation  of  Bosnia.  In  1879  he  materially  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  Austro-German  alliance.  Not  till  1888, 
when  the  national  army  bill  was  introduced,  did  he  encounter 
any  serious  opposition,  but  thenceforth  his  position  became 
precarious.  On  the  13th  of  March  1890,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
revision  of  the  Indigenat  Act,  he  resigned  office,  but  continued, 
as  deputy  for  Nagyvdrad  to  place  his  vast  political  experience 
at  the  disposal  of  the  house.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Hungary  owes  to  Klim&n  Tisza  a  consolidated  government, 
the  formation  of  a  parliamentary  majority,  a  healthy  public 
spirit,  public  credit,  the  reform  of  the  Upper  House,  an  admirable 
educational  system,  economical,  and  particularly  railway, 
development,  and  administrative  and  judicial  reconstruction  on 
modem  lines.  His  opponents  have  accused  him  of  unscrupu- 
lousness  and  party  spirit,  but  not  one  of  them  can  deny  that  he 
reshaped  Hungary  and  made  her  the  leading  partner  of  the 
dual  monarchy.  As  to  his  personal  integrity  and  disinterested- 
ness there  has  never  been  the  slightest  doubt.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that,  on  the  retirement  of  Andrassy,  he  was  offered  the 
chancellorship.  He  refused  it  because,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
"  I  am  as  wholly  and  solely  Hungarian  as  the  river  (Theiss, 
Hung.  Tisza)  whose  name  I  bear.  " 

See  Imre  Visi,  Kdlmdn  Tisza^  a  political  appreciation  (Hung.; 
Budapest,  1885);  Kernel  Abrinyi,  Kalmdn  Tisza  Life  and  Political 
Career  (Hung.;  Budapest,  1878);  G.  Gratz,  Kdlmdn  Tisza  {Modern 
Magyar  Statesmen,  I.)  (Hung.;  Budapest,  1902);  P.  Busbach,  The 
Last  Five  Years  (Hung.;  Budapest,  1895). 

His  youngest  son,  Coimt  Stephen  Tisza  (1861-  ),  was 
born  on  the  22nd  of  April  1861.  After  being  educated  at 
Berlin,  Heidelberg  and  Budapest,  he  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  interior  for  the  purpose  of  studying  technical  and  economical 
questions  at  the  fountain-head,  and  soon  became  a  specialist 
in  agrarian  matters.  His  Magyar  agrdrpolitik  (Budapest, 
1897),  authoritative  on  its  subject,  was  translated  into  German 
the  same  year  (Leipzig).  In  1886  Tisza  began  his  parliamentary 
career,  speedily  becoming  a  leading  member  of  the  principal 
committees  on  economical  and  educational  questions.  On  the 
resignation  of  KAlm&n  Szell  (June  17,  1903)  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  formation  of  a  ministry  of  pacification,  but  abandoned 
the  attempt  on  finding  it  impossible  to  secure  a  majority.  On 
the  27th  of  October,  however,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Free 
Principles  Party,  he  succeeded  in  composing  a  cabinet,  in  which 
he  was  minister  of  the  interior  as  well  as  premier.  From  the 
first  the  ministry  was  exposed  to  the  most  unscrupulous  opposi- 
tion, exacerbated  by  the  new  and  stringent  rules  of  procedure 
which  Tisza  felt  it  bis  duty  to  introduce  if  any  business  were 


to  be  done.  The  motion  for  their  introduction  was  made  by 
the  deputy  G&bor  Daniel,  supported  by  the  premier,  and  after 
scenes  of  unheard-of  obstruction  and  violence  (Nov.  16-18)  the 
speaker,  in  the  midst  of  an  ear-splitting  tumult,  declared  that 
the  new  regulations  had  been  adopted  by  the  house,  and 
produced  a  royal  message  suspending  the  session.  But  the 
Andrassy  group,  immediately  afterwards,  separated  from  the 
Free  Principles  Party,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
Opposition  made  legislation  impossible.  By  January  1905  the 
situation  had  become  ex  lex  or  anarchical.  Tisza  stoutly  stood 
by  his  rules,  on  the  ground  that  this  was  a  case  in  which  the 
form  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  substance  of  parliamentary 
government.  But  his  appeal  to  the  country  at  the  beginning 
of  1905  was  unsuccessful,  and  his  opponents  triumphed  by  a 
large  majority.  Tisza  thereupon  resigned  and  retired  from 
pubUc  life.  (R,  N.  B.) 

TITANIUM  [symbol  Ti,  atomic  weight  48- r  (O  *  16)],  a 
metallic  chemical  element.  Its  discovery  as  an  element  was 
due  to  William  Gregor  in  1789  who  foimd  in  the  mineral  ilmenite 
or  menachinite  a  new  earth,  which  was  regarded  as  the  oxide 
of  a  new  metal,  menachin.  Independently  of  him  Klaproth 
in  1793  discovered  a  new  metal  in  rutile,  and  called  it 
titanium;  he  subsequently  found  that  it  was  identical  with 
Gregorys  element.  Klaproth,  however,  was  unable  to  prepare  the 
pure  oxide,  which  was  first  accomplished  in  182 1  by  Rose.  The 
isolation  of  the  pure  metal  is  of  much  later  date.  Titanium, 
although  pretty  widely  diffused  throughout  the  mineral  king- 
dom, is  not  found  in  abundance.  The  commonest  titanium 
mineral  is  rutile  or  titanium  dioxide,  TiOj;  anatase  and  brookite 
are  crystalline  alio  tropes.  Titanium  is  most  frequently  found 
associated  with  iron;  ilmenite  (Ger.  Titan-eisen)  is  FeTiOj, 
perofskite  (Ca,Fe)Ti08,  and  the  metal  occurs  in  most  magnetic 
iron  ores.  The  titanates  are  well  marked  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom. Ilmenite  is  isomorphous  with  geikielite,  MgTiOs,  and 
pyrophanite,  MnTiOj;  many  of  the  "  rare  minerals  " — aeschy- 
nite,  euxenite,  polycrase,  &c. — contain  titanates  (and  also 
niobates).  Silicates  also  occur;  sphene  or  titanite,  CaTiSiOs, 
is  the  commonest;  keilhauite  is  rarer. 

The  isolation  of  metallic  titanium  is  very  difi^cult  since  it 
readily  combines  with  nitrogen  (thus  resembling  boron  and 
magnesium)  and  carbon.  In  1822  WoUaston  examined  a  speci- 
men of  those  beautiful  copper-like  crystals  which  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  iron-furnace  slags,  and  declared  them  to  be  nletallic 
titanium.  This  view  had  currency  until  1849,  when  Wohler 
showed  that  the  crystals  are  a  compound,  Ti(CN)j-3TiiN2,  of 
a  cysLidde  and  a  nitride  of  the  metal.  An  impure  titanium  was 
made  by  Wohler  and  Sainte-Claire  Deville  in  1857  by  heating 
to  redness  fluotitanate  of  potassium  (see  below)  in  the  vapour 
of  sodium  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  hydrogen,  and  extracting 
the  alkaline  fluoride  formed  by  water.  The  metal  thus  pro- 
duced formed  a  dark  brown  amorphous  powder  resembling 
iron  as  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  its  oxide  in  hydrogen. 
In  1887  Nilson  and  Petersson  (Zeit,  phys.  Chem,  i,  p.  25)  obtained 
a  purer  product  by  heating  the  chloride  with  sodium  in  a  steel 
cylinder;  it  then  formed  yellow  scales  with  a  bluish  surface 
colour.  H.  Moissan  {Compt,  rend.y  1895,  120,  p.  290)  obtained 
a  still  purer  metal  by  igniting  the  oxide  with  carbon  in  the  electric 
furnace.  The  product  has  a  brilliant  white  fracture,  a  specific 
gravity  of  4-87,  very  friable,  but  harder  than  quartz  or  steel. 
Moissan  (ibid.,  1906,  142,  p.  673)  has  distilled  this  metal  in  a 
very  intense  electric  furnace.  When  heated  in  air  it  bums 
brilliantly  with  the  formation  of  the  oxide.  It  combines  directly 
with  the  halogens,  and  dissolves  in  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in 
hot  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  aqua  regia,  but  less  readily 
in  nitric  acid.  Its  most  curious  property  is  the  readiness  with 
which  it  unites  with  nitrogen.  Several  nitrides  have  been  de- 
scribed. Ti«N4  is  a  copper-coloured  powder  obtained  by  heating 
the  ammonio-chloride  TiCl4-4NHj  in  ammonia.  TiNj  is  a  dark 
blue  powder  obtained  when  the  oxide  is  ignited  in  an  atmosphere 
of  ammonia;  while  TIN  is  obtained  as  a  bronze  yellow  mass  as 
hard  as  the  diamond  by  heating  the  oxide  in  an  atmosphere  of 
nitrogen  in  the  electric  furnace. 
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In  its  chemical  relations,  titanium  is  generally  tetravalent, 
and  occurs  in  the  same  sub-group  of  the  periodic  classification  as 
zirconium,  cerium  and  thorium.  It  forms  several  oxides, 
TiOt,  TisOa  and  TiOg  being  the  best  known;  others  (some  of 
doubtful  existence)  have  been  described  from  time  to  time. 

Titanium  dioxide,  TiOs,  occurs  in  nature  as  the  three  distinct 
mineral  species  nitile,  brookite  and  anatase.  Rutile  assumes 
tetragonal  forms  isomorphous  with  cassiterite,  SnOs  (and  also  zircon, 
ZrSiOO;  anatase  is  also  tetragonal,  and  brookite  or  thorhombic. 
Rutile  is  the  most  stable  and  anatase  the  least,  a  character  reflected 
in  the  decrease  in  density  from  rutile  (4*2)  and  brookite  (4*0)  to 
anatase  (3  •9).  The  minerals  are  generally  found  together — ^a  feature 
rarely  met  with  in  the  case  of  polymorphs.  They  have  been  obtained 
artificially  by  Hautefeuille  by  the  interaction  of  titanium  fluoride 
and  steam.  At  a  red  heat  rutile  is  produced,  at  the  boiling  point 
of  zinc  brookite,  and  of  cadmium  anatase.  It  is  apparent  that  these 
minerals  all  result  in  nature  from  pneumatolytic  action.  Amorphous 
titanium  oxide  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure  form  by  fusing  the  mmeral, 
very  finely  powdered,  with  six  times  its  weight  of  potassium  bisul- 
phate  in  a  platinum  crucible,  then  extracting  the  melt  with  cold 
water  and  boiling  the  filtered  solution  for  a  long  time.  Titanic 
oxide  separates  out  as  a  white  hydrate,  which,  however,  is  generally 
contaminated  with  ferric  hydrate  and  often  with  tin  oxide.  A  better 
method  is  Wohler's,  in  which  the  finely  powdered  mineral  is  fused 
with  twice  its  weight  of  potassium  carbonate  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
the  melt  powdered  and  treated  in  a  platinum  basin  with  aqueous 
hydrofluoric  acid.  The  alkaline  titanate  first  produced  is  converted 
into  crystalline  fluotitanate,  KsTiF«,  which  is  with  difliculty  soluble 
and  is  extracted  with  hot  water  and  filtered  off.  The  filtrate,  which 
may  be  collected  in  glass  vessels  if  an  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
has  been  avoided,  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  on  cooling. 
The  crystals  are  collected,  washed,  pressed  and  recrystallized, 
whereby  the  impurities  are  easily  removed.  The  pure  salt  is  dis- 
solved m  hot  water  and  decomposed  with  ammonia  to  produce  a 
slightly  ammoniacal  hydrated  oxide;  this,  when  ignited  in  platinum, 
leaves  pure  TiOj  in  the  form  of  brownish  lumps,  the  specific  gravity 
of  which  varies  from  3*9  to  4-25,  according  to  the  temperature  at 
which  it  was  kept  in  igniting.  The  more  intense  the  heat  the  denser 
the  product.  The  oxide  is  fusible  only  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame. 
It  is  insoluble  in  all  acids,  except  in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric, 
when  finely  powdered.  If  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  be  evaporated 
to  dryness  tne  residue,  after  cooling,  dissolves  in  cold  water.  The 
solution,  if  boiled,  deposits  its  titanic  oxide  as  a  hydrate  called  meta- 
titanic  acid,  TiO(OH)2,  because  it  differs  in  its  properties  from  ortho- 
titanic  acid,  Ti(0H)4,  obtained  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  the 
chloride  in  cold  water  with  alkalis.  The  ortho-body  dissolves  in 
cold  dilute  acids;  the  meta-body  does  not.  If  titanic  oxide  be  fused 
with  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate  a  titanate,  RsTiOi,  is  formed. 
This  salt  is  decomposed  by  water  with  the  formation  of  a 
solution  of  alkali  iree  of  titanium,  and  a  residue  of  an  acid  titanate, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  cold  aqueous  mineral 
acids.  The  titanates  are  very  similar  to  the  silicates  in  their  tendency 
to  assume  complex  forms,  e.g.  the  potassium  salts  are  K2Ti08*4HjO, 
KiTi,07-3H,0  and  K,Ti«Oi«-2HtO.  ^ 

Titanium  monoxide,  TiO,  is  obtained  as  black  prismatic  crystals 
by  heating  the  dioxide  in  the  electric  furnace,  or  with  magnesium 
powder.  Titanium  sesquioxide,  TiaOs,  is  formed  by  heatinjg;  the 
dioxide  in  hydrogen.  A  hydrated  form  is  prepared  when  a  solution 
of  titanic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  digested  with  copper,  or  when 
the  trichloride  is  precipitated  with  alkahs.  Titanium  trioxide,  TiOj, 
is  obtained  as  a  yellow  precipitate  by  dropping  the  chloride  into 
alcohol,  adding  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  finally  ammonium  carbonate 
or  potash.  When  shaken  with  potash  and  air  it  undergoes  autoxida- 
tion,  hydrogen  peroxide  being  formed  first,  which  converts  the 
trioxide  into  the  dioxide  and  possibly  pertitanic  acid ;  this  acid 
may  contain  sexavalent  titanium  (see  W.  Manchot  and  Richter, 
Ber.,  1906,  39,  pp.  320,  488,  and  also  Faber,  Abst,  Joum,  Chem. 
Sac.  1907,  ii.  557.) 

Titantum  fluoride,  TiF4f  is  a  fuming  colourless  liquid  boiling  at 
284°,  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  titanium  oxide,  fluorspar 
and  sulphuric  acid;  by  heating  barium  titanofluoride,  BaTiFe 
(Emrich,  Monats.,  1004,  25,  p.  907) ;  and  by  the  action  of  dry  hydro- 
fluorip  acid  on  the  cnloride  (Ruff  and  Plato,  Ber,,  1904,  37,  p.  673}. 
By  cfissolving  the  dioxide  in  hjrdrofluoric  acid  a  syrupy  solution  is 
obtained  which  probably  contains  titanofluonc  acid,  MjTiFe.  The 
salts  of  this  acid  are  well  known;  they  are  isomorphous  with  the 
silico-,  stanno-  and  zircono-fluorides.  They  are  obtained  by  neutral- 
izing the  solution  of  the  acid,  or  by  fusing  the  oxide  with  potassium 
carbonate  and  treating  the  melt  with  hydrofluoric  acid.  Potassium 
titanofluoride,  KjTiFs-HaO,  forms  white,  shining,  monoclinic  scales. 
When  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  it  yields  titanium  trifluoride, 
TiFj,  as  a  violet  powder. 

Titanium  chloride,  TiCU,  is  obtained  as  a  colourless  fuming  liquid 
of  1*7604  sp.  gr.  at  o®  C,  boiling  at  i.^0'4°  under  753*3  mm.  pressure 
(T.  E.  Thorpe),  by  heating  to  dull  iiedness  an  intimate  dry  mixture 
of  the  oxide  and  ignited  lamp-black  in  dry  chlorine.  In  the  method 
of  A.  Stabler  and  H.  Wirthwein,  the  titanium  mineral  is  fused  with 


carbon  in  the  electric  furnace,  the  carbides  treated  with  chlorine, 
and  the  titanium  chloride  condensed.  The  disrillate  is  freed  from 
vanadium  by  digestion  with  sodium  amalgam.  Other  methods  are 
due  to  E.  Vigouroux  and  G.  Arrivaut  (Ai>st»  Joum,  Chem,  Soc»,  1907, 
ii.  97,  270)  and  Ellis  (ibid.,  p.  270).  By  passing  chloroform  vapour 
over  the  heated  dioxide  the  tetra-  di-  and  tri-cnlorides  are  formed, 
together  with  the  free  metal  and  a  gaseous  hydride,  TiH4  (Renz, 
Ber.,  1906,  39,  p.  249).  When  dropped  very  cautiously  into  cold 
water  it  dissolves  into  a  clear  solution.  According  to  the  amount 
of  water  used,  TiCl,OH,  TiCU(OH)j,  TiCl(OH),  or  titanic  acid  is 
formed.  The  solution  when  boiled  deposits  most  of  its  oxide  in  the 
meta-hydrate  form.  It  forms  addition  compounds  similar  to  those 
formed  by  stannic  chloride,  and  combines  with  ammonia  to  form 
TiCU'SNfii  and  TiCl4-6NHa,  both  of  which  with  licjuid  ammonia 
give  titanamide,  Ti(N  113)4.  Titanium  dichloride,  TiClt,  obtained 
by  passing^  hydrogen  over  the  trichloride  at  a  dull  red  heat,  is  a  very 
hycfroscopic  brown  powder  which  inflames  when  exposed  to  air, 
and  energetically  decomposes  water.  Titanium  trichloride,  TiCU, 
forms  involatile,  dark  violet  scales,  and  is  obtained  by  passing  the 
vapour  of  the  tetrachloride  mixed  with  hydroeen  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  or  by  heating  the  tetrachloride  with  molecular  siWer  to  200®. 
It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent. 

Titanium  tetrabromide,  TiBr4,  is  an  amber-coloured  crystalline 
mass.  The  tetraiodide.  Til  4*  is  a  reddish  brown  mass  having  a 
metallic  lustre.  The  di-iodide.  Tilt,  is  obtained  as  black  lamella 
by  passing  the  vapour  of  the  tetraiodide  over  heated  mercury  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen  (E.  Defacqz  and  H.  Copaux,  Compt.  rend., 
1908,  147,  p.  65).  Sulphides  are  known  corresponding  to  the  best- 
known  oxides. 

Titanium  sesguisulphate,  Ti2(S04)»*8HjO,  obtained  by  concentrat- 
ing the  violet  solution  formed  when  the  metal  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid,  is  interesting  since  it  forms  a  caesium  alum,  CsTi(S04)2*i2HsO. 
It  gives  the  normal  sulphate  as  a  yellow,  deliquescent,  amorphous 
mass  when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 

Acid  solutions  of  titanates  are  not  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  but  ammonium  sulphide  acts  on  them  as  if  it  were  ammonia, 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  liberated.  Titanium  oxide  when 
fused  with  microcosmic  salt  in  the  oxidizing  flame  yields  a  bead 
which  is  yellowish  in  the  heat  but  colourless  after  cooling.  In  the 
reducing  name  the  bead  becomes  violet,  more  readily  on  the  addition 
of  tin;  in  the  presence  of  iron  it  becomes  blood-red.  Titanic 
oxides  when  fused  on  charcoal,  even  with  potassium  cyanide,  yield 
no  metal.  Rose  determined  the  atomic  weight  to  be  47*72  (H=«i). 
A  redetermination  in  1885  by  T.  E.  Thorpe  gave  the  value  47*7 
(see  Joum,  Chem.  Soc,  1885,  p.  108). 

TITANOTHERIIDAE  (also  known  as  Menodontidae  and 
Brontotheriidae),  a  family  of  large  rhinoceros-like  perissodactyl 
ungulate  mammals  from  the  Oligocene  and  Eocene  strata  of 
North  America.  The  cheek-teeth  are  low-crowned,  with  the 
external  cones  of  the  upper  molars  fused  into  a  W-like  outer 
wall,  and  the  inner  ones  retaining  a  regular  conical  form;  while 
in  the  lower  teeth  the  crown  is  formed  of  crescentic  ridges,  of 
which  there  are  three  in  the  last  and  two  each  in  the  other 
teeth.  There  is  generally  little  gap  between  the  canines  and  the 
premolars. 

Titanotherium,  of  the  Oligocene  of  the  Dakotas  and  neighbour- 
ing districts,  was  a  huge  beast,  with  the  hinder  upper  premolars 
similar  in  character  to  the  molars,  a  pair  of  horn-cores,  arising 
from  the  maxilla,  overhanging  the  nose-cavity,  four  front  and 
three  hind  toes,  only  twenty  dorso-lumbar  vertebrae,  and  an 
almost  continuous  and  unbroken  series  of  teeth,  in  which  the 
canines  are  short;  the  dental  formula  being  i.  f ,  c.  J,  p.  f ,  m.  f . 
The  muzzle  probably  formed  a  snout  in  life;  and  there  is 
presumptive  evidence  that  these  animals  were  very  long-lived. 
Brontops  seem  scarcely  separated  from  the  type  genus;  but  the 
name  Br ontotherium  is  applied  to  species  with  two  pairs  of  incisor 
teeth  in  both  jaws.  The  length  of  the  largest  species  was  about 
14  ft.;  and  the  height  about  8  ft.  The  alleged  occurrence  of 
remains  of  members  of  the  group  in  the  Balkans  apparently 
rests  on  insuflicient  evidence. 

A  second  group  is  typified  by  Palaeosyops^  of  the  Bridget 
Eocene  of  North  America;  P.  paludosus  being  an  animal 
about  the  size  of  a  tapir.  The  skull,  which  has  a  longer 
face  than  in  Titanotherium^  lacks  horn-cores,  while  all  the 
upper  premolars  are  simpler  than  the  molars,  and  the  full 
series  of  44  teeth  was  present.  The  limbs  were  relatively 
slender,  and  the  brain  was  small.  In  the  lower,  or  Wasatch, 
Eocene  the  group  was  represented  by  the  still  more  primitive 
Lamhdotherium.  On  the  other  hand,  Palaeosyops  is  connected 
with  Titanotherium  by  means  of  Telmatotherium  of  the  upper 
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Bridger  and  Washakia  Eocene,  a  larger  animal,  with  a  longer 
and  flatter  skull,  showing  rudiments  of  horn-cores,  only  two 
pairs  of  lower  incisors,  and  a  general  approximation  in  dental 
character  to  Tiianotheriuim.  Another  of  these  titanotheroid 
forms  is  Diplacodon,  from  the  Upper  or  Uinta  Eocene;  an 
animal  the  size  of  a  rhinoceros,  with  the  last  two  upper 
premolars  molar-like.  It  was  probably  off  the  direct  ancestral 
line  of  Titanoiherium.  These  intermediate  forms  render  the 
reference  of  the  group  to  a  distinct  family — Palaeosyopidae — 
unnecessary. 

Professor  H.  F.  Osbom,  who  recognises  four  genera,  Titano- 
iheriumy  Megacerops,  Symborodon  and  Brontotherium,  in  the 
typical  section  of  the  family,  considers  that  each  of  these 
represents  a  distinct  line  of  descent  from  the  Palaeosyops-Uke 
group.  The  whole  assemblage  forms  one  of  the  four  main 
sections  of  the  Perissodactyla,  namdy  the  Titanotheroidea. 

See  H.  F.  Osborn,  "  The  Cranial  Evolution  of  Titanotherium/* 
Bull,  Amer,  Mus.  (1806),  viii.,  137,  and  the  "  Four  Phyla  of 
Oligocene  Titanotheres,  op,  cit.  (1903), ,xvi.  01;  C.  H.  Earle,  "A 
Memoir  on  the  Genus  Palaeosyops  and  its  Allies,"  Joum,  Acad, 
Philadelphia  (1892),  ix.  267.  (R.  L.*) 

TITANS  (Gr.  Ttraws),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  children  of 
Uranus  and  Gaea.  According  to  Hesiod  (Theog,  133),  the  male 
Titans  were  Oceanus,  Coeus,  Crius,  Hyperion,  lapetus  and 
Cronus;  the  female,  Thea,  Rhea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe 
and  Teth3r3,  to  whom  Apollodorus  adds  Dione.  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  Gaea  they  rebelled  against  their  father,  who  had  shut 
them  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  set  up  as  ruler  their 
youngest  brother,  Cronus,  who  in  turn  was  dethroned  by  his 
son  Zeus.  A  struggle  then  ensued  between  Zeus  and  Cronus,  in 
which  the  Titans  took  different  sides.  The  opponents  of  Zeus 
were  finally  defeated,  and  imprisoned  in  Tartarus  (Theog, 
153-210, 617  sqq.).  The  rebellious  Titans  are  the  representatives, 
of  the  wild,  disorderly  forces  of  nature,  who  are  defeated  by  the 
Olympian  deities,  who  stand  for  law  and  order.  The  name 
Titans  is  usually  explained  as  "avengers,"  referring  to  the 
vengeance  taken  by  Cronus  on  his  father  Uranus,  but  A.  Diete- 
rich  {Rkeinisches  Museum,  1893,  xlviii.,  and  J.  E.  Harrison 
(Prolegomena  to  Greek  Religion)  connect  it  with  rlraws  (gypsum). 

Accordmg  to  Harpocration  (s,v,  'AiroiJL&rTbxy),  the  Titans, 
when  they  mutilated  Dionysus  Zagreus  (see  Dionysus), 
besmeared  themselves  with  gypsum  to  conceal  their  identity, 
as  Artemis  daubed  her  face  with  mud  to  escape  the  river- 
god  Alpheus.  The  custom  was  practised  at  Bacchic  and 
purificatory  rites  (Demosthenes,  De  corona,  p.  313)  as  among 
savage  tribes  at  the  present  day.  The  Titan  story  is  probably 
an  attempt  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  Orphic  worshippers, 
when  about  to  tear  the  sacred  animal,  daubed  themselves  with 
gypsum.  L.  Weniger,  in  an  article  "  Feralis  exerdtus "  in 
Archiv  fUr  Religionsgeschichie  (May  1906,  February  and  March 
1907),  while  regarding  the  "  white  colouring  "  as  an  original 
feature,  does  not  accept  the  derivation  of  Tirav€s  from  riToafos, 
According  to  him,  Zagreus  is  the  divine  hunter,  in  turn  pursued 
and  slain  by  others  mightier  than  himself,  the  "  snow-clad " 
(white)  giants  dwelling  on  Parnassus.  These  Titans,  whose 
original  is  to  be  found  in  Pentheus  and  Lycurgus  (for  whom  see 
Dionysus),  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Titans  of  Hesiod's 
Theogony,  The  whole  has  reference  to  the  winter  festival  of 
Dionysus,  when  the  god  arrived  with  his  Thyiades  (the  wind 
spirits)  on  the  heights  of  Parnassus,  there  to  be  miurdered  by  the 
Titans,  to  be  buried  and  come  to  life  again. 

The  standard  work  on  the  subject  is  M.  Mayer,  Die  Giganien  und 
Titanen  in  der  antiken  Sage  und  Kunst  (1887). 

TITE,  SIR  WILLIAM  (1798-1873),  British  architect,  the  son 
of  a  Russian  merchant,  was  bom  in  London  in  February  1798. 
From  181 7  to  1820  he  assisted  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  body  of 
the  church  of  St  Dunstan-in-the-East,  and  in  compiling  its 
history.  Between  1827  and  1828  he  biult  the  Scottish  church, 
Regent  Square,  for  Edward  Irving,  and  ten  years  later 
collaborated  with  Charles  Robert  Cockerell  in  designing  the 
London  &  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury.  The  rebuflding  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  opened  in  1844,  was,  however,  Tite's  greatest 


undertaking.  He  also  designed  many  of  the  early  railway 
stations  in  England,  including  the  termini  of  the  London  & 
South-Western  railway  at  Vauxhall  (Nine  Elms)  and  Soathamp- 
ton;  the  terminus  at  Blackwall,  1840;  the  citadel  station  at 
Carlisle,  1 847-1 848;  the  majority  of  the  stations  on  the  Cale- 
donian and  Scottish  Central  railways,  including  Edinburgh, 
1^47-1848;  Chiswick,  1849;  Windsor,  1850;  and  the  stations 
on  the  Exeter  &  Yeovil  railway.  The  stations  on  the  line 
from  Havre  to  Paris  are  also  his  work.  Between  1853  and  1854 
he  planned  the  Woking  Cemetery,  and  between  1858  and  1859 
he  built  a  memorial  church  in  the  Byzantine  style  at  Gerrard's 
Cross,  Buckinghamshire,  Tite's  active  work  ceased  about  twenty 
years  before  his  death.  In  1851  he  visited  Italy  after  a  grave 
illness.  In  1854  he  contested  Barnstaple  unsuccessftilly  as  a 
Liberal,  but  in  the  following  year  was  returned  to  parliament 
for  Bath,  which  he  represented  until  his  death.  He  keenly 
opposed  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott's  proposal  to  build  the  new 
foreign  office  and  other  government  buildings  adjacent  to  the 
treasury  in  the  Gothic  style.  In  1869  he  was  knighted,  and  in 
1870  was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath.  He  died  on  the  20th 
of  April  1873.  Tite  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  English  literature 
and  was  a  good  linguist;  he  was  an  active  citizen  and  a  lover  of 
old  books. 

TITHESy  a  form  of  taxation,  secular  and  ecclesiastical, 
usually,  as  the  name  implies,  consisting  of  one-tenth  of  a  man's 
property  or  produce.  The  tax  probably  originated  in  a  tribute 
levied  by  a  conqueror  or  ruler  upon  his  sub jects,  and  perhaps  the 
custom  of  dedicating  a  tenth  of  the  spoils  of  war  to  the  gods  led 
to  the  religious  extension  of  the  term,  the  original  offerings  to 
deity  being  "  firstfruits." 

The  custom  was  almost  universal  in  antiquity;  for  Greece  and 
Rome  see  Paxily-Wissowa,  Realencyclop&die,  iv.  2306,  2423;  for 
Babylon,  M.  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  668; 
for  China,  J.  Legge,  Chinese  Classics,  i.  119;  for  Egypt,  G. 
Maspero,  Struggle  of  Nations,  p.  312.^  The  general  notion  of 
tax  or  tribute  often  prevailed  over  that  of  "  the  tenth  "  part, 
so  that  in  Dion  Halicamassus  (i.  23)  and  Philo  (De  mutat.  nom, 
i.  607)  dirapxa£and66icdrataresynon3rmous,  and  in  Mahommedan 
law  the  "  tithe  "  is  sometimes  only  -^o^l^  ^^  Ath. 

Among  the  early  Hebrews  the  king  could  exact  a  tithe  from 
cornfields,  vineyards  and  flocks  (i  Sam.  viii.  15,  17).  On  the 
religious  side  the  oldest  laws  (e,g,  Exod.  xxxiv.  26)  speak  of 
bringing  the  firstfruits  of  the  land  to  the  house  of  Yahweh.  In 
the  8th  century  the  term  "  tithe  "  was  used  in  Israel  of  religious 
dues  (Amos  iv.  4;  Gen.  xxviii.  22),  and  in  the  7th  century 
Deuteronomic  legislation  the  word  is  often  found.  In  Deutero- 
nomy the  new  point  emphasized  is  not  that  tithes  must  be  paid, 
but  that  they  must  be  consumed  at  the  central,  instead  of  a  local, 
sanctuary  (Deut.  xii.  6,  11,  xiv.  23  sqq.),  apparently  at  the  great 
autumn  feast  or  feast  of  Tabernacles  (q,v,),*  Such  a  tithe  is 
still  nothing  more  than  the  old  offering  of  "  firstfruits  "  (bik- 
kHrim)  made  definite  as  regards  quantity,  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  as  time  went  on  there  should  be  some  fixed  standard  of  the 
due  amount  of  the  annual  sacred  tribute.'  The  establishment 
of  such  a  standard  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  full  payment 
was  exacted;  in  Gen.  xxviii.  22  Jacob  vows  of  his  own  free  will 
to  pay  tithes,  just  as  the  Arabs  used  to  vow  the  tithe  of  the 
increase  of  the  flock  (schol,  on  Harith,  Moall,  1.  69,  ed.  Arnold). 
The  Arab  did  not  always  fulfil  his  vow,  and  there  was  no  force 
to  make  him  do  so.  A  distinction  is  drawn  in  Deuteronomy 
between  the  ordinary  annual  tithe,  which  may  not  have  been  a 
full  tenth,  and  the  "  whole  "  or  "  full  tithe,"  paid  once  in  three 

^  For  other  instances  see  Spencer,  De  legibus  hebraeorum,  lib. 
iii.  cap.  10,  §  I.  Among  the  Semites  in  particular  note  the  tithe 
paid  by  the  Carthaginians  to  the  Tyrian  Melkarth  (Diod.  xx.  14), 
and  the  tithe  of  frankincense  paid  in  Arabia  to  the  god  Sabis  (Pliny, 
H.N,  xii.  32;  and  cf.  W.  R.  Smith.  Prophets  of -Jsrael,  p.  382  seq.). 
A  tithe  of  cattle  appears  in  Lydia  (Nic.  Damasc.  fr,  24). 

*  Cf.  Deut.  xxvi.  with  i  Sam.  i.  21  (Sept.)  and  Jerome  on  Ezek.  i. 
3;  and  see  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena,  p.  94  (Eng.  trans.,  p.  92  seq.). 

'  In  Deuteronomy,  accordingly,  the  firstfruits  (btkkUrim)  are  not 
mentioned ;  the  tithe  takes  their  place.  The  word  translated  "  first- 
fruits  "  in  Deut.  (reshlth)  is  a  small  gift  to  the  priests,  a  mere  basket- 
ful (xviii.  4,  xxvi.  2  seq.). 
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years  (Deut.  xiv.  aS,  xxvi.  12),  which  the  legislator  directs  to  be 
stored  at  home,  and  ^)ent  in  feeding  the  poor.  Amos  iv.  4, 
'*  Bring  your  sacrifices  every  morning  and  your  tithes  every 
three  days  '*  (not  "  years  "  as  E.V.),  hardly  implies  more  than 
that  occasions  of  sacrifice  were  three  times  as  frequent  as  tithe- 
day,  and  so  alludes  to  the  fact  that  there  were  by  old  usage  three 
annual  feasts  and  one  annual  tithe.  A  triennial  sacrificial  tithe 
is  inconceivable  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  tithe  is  only 
an  extension  of  the  firstfruits.  The  triennial  tithe  in  Deuter- 
onomy seems  to  be  rather  an  iimovation  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  the  poor,  when  sacrificial  feasts  were  transferred  to  the  central 
sanctuary,  and  ceased  to  benefit  the  neighbours  of  the  offerer, 
who,  as  stated  above,  had  a  prescriptive  claim  to  be  considered 
on  such  occasions  (cf.  i  Sam.  xxv.  8  sqq.;  Neh,  viii.  10; 
Luke  xiv.  i3)< 

The  priests  of  the  sanctuaries  had  of  old  a  share  in  the  sacri- 
ficial feasts,^  aiul  among  those  who  are  to  share  in  the  triennial 
tithe  Deuteronomy  includes  the  Levites,  i.e.  the  priests  of  the 
local  sanctuaries  who  had  lost  their  old  perquisites  by  the 
centralization  of  worship.  In  Ezekiel  as  in  the  Law  of  Holiness 
there  is  no  mention  of  tithes;  he  proposes  to  support  all  public 
worship  from  the  proceeds  of  a  general  tax  (xiv.  13)  levied  by 
the  prince,  the  old  firstfruits  being  allotted  to  the  priests.  In 
the  Persian  period  the  tithe  was  converted  to  the  use  of  the 
Temple  (Mai.  iii.  &-xo).  As  Malachi  speaks  in  Deuteronomic 
phrase  of  the  "  whole  tithe,"  the  payment  to  the  Levites  (now 
subordinate  ministers  of  the  Temple)  was  perhaps  still  only 
triennial;  and  if  even  this  was  difficult  to  collect,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  minor  sacrificial  tithe  had  very  nearly 
disappeared.  The  indifference  complained  of  in  Mai.  i.  was  in 
great  part  due  to  the  fundamental  changes  in  the  religion  of 
Israel,  which  made  private  altar  gifts  and  feasts  almost  meaning- 
less. On  the  other  hand,  the  provision  of  regular  support  for 
^he  priests  and  Levites,  the  ministers  of  the  public  ritual,  was 
now  all  important,  and  received  special  attention  from  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  37  sqq.,  xiii.  10  sqq.).  They  effected  it  by 
enforcing  the  new  law  of  the  priestly  code  (Nimi.  xviii.  21  sqq.), 
in  which  it  is  formally  laid  down  that  the  tithe  is  a  tribute  paid 
to  the  Levites,  who  in  turn  pay  a  tithe  of  it  to  the  priests.  It  is 
doubtfid  whether  the  system  ever  worked.  The  plain  intention 
of  the  priestly  code  is  to  allow  the  old  tithe  of  Deuteronomy  to 
drop;  but  the  harmonistic  interpretation  of  the  later  scribes  was 
to  the  effect  that  two  tithes  were  to  be  paid  every  year,  and  a 
third  tithe,  for  the  poor,  on  every  third  year  (Tob.  i.  7  seq.; 
Jos.  Ani.  iv.  8,  §  22).  The  last  change  in  the  system  was  the 
appropriation  of  the  Levitical  tithe  by  the  priests,  which 
apparently  was  effected  by  John  Hyrcanus,  though  a  tradition, 
glaringly  inconsistent  with  Nehemiah,  ascribes  it  to  Ezra,  alleging 
that  he  deprived  the  Levites  because  so  few  of  them  were  willing 
to  return  to  Palestine  (Mishnah,  "  Ma*aser  Sh.  "  v.  15;  "  Sota," 
ix.  10,  and  Wagcnseil's  note).* 

On  the  whole  subject  of  Hebrew  tithes  see  further  G.  F.  Moore 
in  Ency,  Bib.  col.  5102;  A.  S.  Peake  in  Hastings's  DicL  of  the  Bible, 
iv.  780;    and  the  works  on  Hebrew  antiquities  by  H.  Nowack  and 


I.  Benzinger. 
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Tithes  in  Law. 


Tithes  were  generally  regarded  up  to  the  17th  century  as 
existing  jure  divino,  and  as  having  been  payable  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Church  ever  since  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity. 

*  The  tithe  offered  to  Yahweh  may  have  originally  been  consumed 
— in  whole  or  in  representative  part — on  the  altar,  but  in  the  rituals 
preserved  to  us  the  offering  is  symbolical,  the  deity  ceding  his  tithe 
to  the  priest,  so  that  from  quite  eariy  times  the  tithe  nelped  to 
support  the  priesthood  who  like  the  poor  had  a  customary  share 
(guest-right)  m  the  feasts. 

■  A  cattle  tithe  is  demanded  in  Lev.  xxvii.  32,  and  spoken  of  in 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  6.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  was  ever  acknowledged  in 
practice.  See  Kuenen,  Godsdienst,  ii.  269  seq.,  and  Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena^  v.  i,  5  2  (Eng.  trans.,  P.,i,55  seq.),  who  argue  that  the 
passage  in  Leviticus  is  a  later  addition.  The  tendency  of  the 
Pharisees  was  to  pay  tithe  on  everything,  and  to  make  a  self-righteous 
boast  of  this  (Matt,  xxiii.  23 ;  Luke  xviii.  12).  The  Mishna  (Ma'aseroth 
i.  i)  says  "  every thinp  that  is  eaten  and  is  watched  over  and  grows 
out  of  the  ground  is  liable  to  tithe." 


History,  as  Selden  showed  in  his  learned  and  exhaustive  treatise 
(History  oj  Tithes  i6i8),does  not  bear  out  this  view,'  In  the 
words  of  Hallam,  "  the  slow  and  gradual  manner  in  which 
parochial  churches  became  independent  appears  to  be  of  itself 
a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  ascribe  a  great  antiquity  to  the 
universal  payment  of  tithes."* 

Long  before  the  8th  century  pa3rment  of  tithes  was  enjoined 
by  ecclesiastical  writers  and  by  councils  of  the  Chiurch;  but  the 
earliest  authentic  example  of  anything  like  a  law  of  the  state 
enforcing  payment  appears  to  occur  in  the  Capitularies  of 
Charlemagne  at  the  end  of  the. 8th  or  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century.  Tithes  were  by  that  enactment  to  be  applied  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  bishop  and  clergy,  the  poor,^and  the 
fabric  of  the  Church.  In  course  of  time  the  principle  of  pay- 
ment of  tithes  was  extended  far  beyond  its  original  intention. 
Thus  they  became  transferable  to  laymen  and  saleable  like 
ordinary  property,  in  spite  of  the  injunctions  of  the  third  Lateran 
Council,  and  they  became  payable  out  of  sources  of  income 
which  were  not  originally  tithable.  The  canon  law  contains 
numerous  and  minute  provisions  on  the  subject  of  tithes. 
The  Decretum  forbade  their  alienation  to  lay  proprietors,  de- 
nounced excommunication  against  those  who  refused  to  pay, 
and  based  the  right  of  the  Church  upon  scriptural  precedents.* 
The  decretals  contained  provisions  as  to  what  was  and  what 
was  not  tithable  property,  as  to  those  privileged  from  pa3anent, 
as  to  sale  or  hypothecation  to  laymen,  as  to  priority  over 
state  taxes,  &c.^  Various  questions  which  arose  later  were 
settled  by  Boniface  VIII.'  The  Council  of  Trent  enjoined  due 
payment  of  tithes,  and  excommunicated  those  who  withheld 
them.' 

In  England  the  earliest  example  of  legal  recognition  of  tithes 
is,  according  to  Selden,  a  decree  of  a  synod  in  786.^  Other 
examples  before  the  conquest  occur  in  the  Foedus  jElfredi  et 
Guthruni  and  the  laws  of  Athebtan,  Edgar  and  Canute.^ 

A  full  discussion  of  their  origin  and  history  is  to  be  found  in  Lord 
Selbome's  Ancient  Facts  and  Fictions  concerning  Churches  and 
Tithes  (i888) ;  the  History  of  the  Law  of  Tithes  in  England,  by  G. 
Edwaraes  Jones;  and  the  Sacred  Tenth,  Ancient  and  Modern,  by 
H.  LansdeU  (1906).  Q-  W.) 

Tithes  in  England  may  be  best  dealt  with  in  two  chronological 
divisions — tithes  under  the  system  existing  previously  to  the 
Commutation  Acts  and  tithes  under  the  system  then  introduced. 

I.  Whether  or  not,  as  it  is  said,  before  the  Council  of  Lateran 
in  1 1 80,  a  man  could  have  given  his  tithes  to  any  church  or 
monastery  that  he  pleased,  at  any  rate  since  that  sei^f  ib0 
time,  with  the  division  of  dioceses  into  parishes,  Commatm* 
they  now  of  common  right  belong  to  the  church  ttaaAcU. 
within  whose  parish  they  arise,  although  by  prescription 
they  may  belong  elsewhere.  The  general  rule  was  said  to 
be  that  all  lands  within  a  parish  are  subject  to  tithes,  and  a 
layman  was  not  allowed  to  prescribe  generally  that  his  lands  were 
exempt;  but  he  had  to  show  a  special  exemption,  and  no  length 
of  possession  was  regarded  in  law  in  view  of  the  maxim  nullum 
tempus  occurrU  ecclesiaCj  although  equity  did  take  account  of  it. 
The  tithes  in  places  extra-parochial,  e.g.  forest  lands,  belong  to 
the  Crown,  although  by  canon  law  they  were  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  bishop;  but  by  custom  a  parson  or  vicar  might  be 
entiUed  to  them.  The  tithes  of  tithable  cattle  pasturing  in  any 
waste  or  common  ground,  whereof  the  parish  is  not  certainly 
known,  were  made  payable  to  the  parson  of  the  parish  where  the 
cattle  dwell  by  a  statute  of  Edward  VI. 

Tithes  were  classified  according  to  their  nature  as  praedial,  or 

'^  *  It  was  his  denial  of  the  divine  right  of  tithes  that  brought  down 
the  wrath  of  the  Star  Chamber  upon  the  author.  He  was  forced  to 
retract  an  opinion  too  liberal  for  the  time.    (See  Selden.) 

•  Hallam,  Middle  A^es,  ii.  205. 

'  See  Dante,  Par.  xii.  93,  "  decimas  quae  sunt  paupenim  Dei." 

•  Pt.  ii.  16,  7.  '  Bk.  iii.  30. 

•  Extrav.  Comm.  bk.  iii.  7. 

•  Sess.  xxv.  12.  "  C.  viii.  %  2. 
^^The  grant  said  to  have  been  made  by  iEthelwulf  in  855,  to  which 

the  general  payment  of  tithes  in  England  has  been  commonly  traced, 
appears  not  to  rest  on  satisfactory  evidence. 
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arising  immediately  from  the  ground,  e,g.  grain  of  all  sorts,  hay, 
wood  and  the  like;  mixed,  or  arising  from  things  immediately 
nourished  by  the  groimd,  e.g.  colts,  lambs,  eggs  and  the  like; 
or  personal,  namely,  of  profits  arising  from  the  honest  labour 
and  industry  of  man,  and  being  the  tenth  part  of  the  clear  gain, 
e.g.  fishing,  mills  and  the  like;  or  according  to  value,  as  great, 
e.g.  com,  hay  and  wood;  or  little,  which  embraced  all  others. 
Of  common  right  tithes  were  only  payable  of  such  things 
as  yield  a  yearly  increase  by  the  act  of  God,  and  generally  only 
once  a  yeaj;.  They  were  not  payable  of  the  following,  except 
by  cu^t;om:  things  of  the  substance  of  the  earth,  such  as  coals, 
minerals,  tiirf  and  the  Uke;  things  ferae  naturae,  such  as  fish, 
deer  and  the  like;  things  tame,  such  as  fowls,  hounds  or  fish 
kept  for  pleasure  or  curiosity;  barren  land,  until  it  is  converted 
into  arable  or  meadow  land,  and  has  been  so  for  seven  years; 
forest  land,  if  in  the  hands  of  the  king  or  his  lessee,  unless  dis- 
afforested; a  park  which  is  disparked;  or  glebe  land  in  the 
hands  of  the  parson  or  vicar,  which  was  mutually  exempted  from 
payment  by  the  one  to  the  other,  but  not  if  in  the  hands  of  the 
vicar's  lessee.  Another  exception  to  the  incidence  of  tithes 
were  abbey  lands.  These  were  exempted  generally  by  Pope 
Pascal  II.  while  in  the  hands  of  their  owners,  but  the  privilege 
was  restricted  by  Pope  Adrian  IV.  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  to  the 
three  religious  orders  of  Cistercians,  Templars  and  Hospitallers 
(to  whom  the  Templars'  lands  were  given  on  their  dissolution  in 
17  Edw.  II.),  to  which  Pope  Innocent  III.  added  the  Prae- 
monstratenses.  The  Covmcil  of  the  Lateran  in  121 5  further 
restricted  this  exemption  to  lands  of  which  these  orders  were 
in  possession  before  that  council.  A  custom  by  the  religious 
to  obtain  exemption  for  lands  let  to  their  tenants  by  means  of 
bulls  from  the  pope  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  statute  of  Henry  IV. 
making  the  acquisition  or  use  of  such  bulls  henceforward 
a  praemunire.  When  the  religious  houses  were  dissolved  by 
Henry  VIII.,  in  the  case  of  the  greater  abbeys  and  priories  the 
exemptions  from  payment  of  tithes  enjoyed  by  them  passed  to  the 
Crown  or  the  i)ersons  to  whom  the  Crown  assigned  them,  and  thus 
any  lands  which  might  have  been  thus  exempted,  whether  they 
had  been  actually  so  or  not,  were  presumed  to  be  exempt;  and  a 
further  exemption  was  created  by  parsonages  coming  into  the 
same  hands  as  tithable  lands,  which  lasted  so  long  as  such  imion 
continued. 

A  further  exemption  from  tithes  was  given  by  an  act  of  1832 
(2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  100) ,  which  fixed  a  period  of  prescription  against 
claims  of  tithe  by  laymen  or  corporations  aggregate,  of  thirty 
years  during  which  there  had  been  no  payment  of  tithes  or  a 
nwdus  or  composition  had  existed,  in  the  absence  of  contrary 
evidence,  and  in  any  case  of  sixty  years;  and  against  corpora- 
tions sole,  of  sixty  years  or  the  tenures  of  two  successive  incum- 
bents and  three  years  after  the  entry  of  a  third.  The  tithes 
which  came  into  lay  hands  by  the  dissolution  of  the  religious 
houses  and  the  previous  suppression  of  alien  priories  by 
Henry  V.  became  in  all  respects  incorporeal  freehold  property. 
Under  the  Limitation  Act  of  1833  twenty  years  of  adverse  posses- 
sion of  an  estate  in  tithes  gave  a  good  title,  except  as  against 
spiritual  or  eleemosynary  corporations  sole  whose  right  to  recover 
tithes  was  limited,  if  at  all,  to  a  period  of  two  incumbencies  and 
six  years  afterwards,  or  sixty  years  (s.  39). 

Tithes  were  generally  recovered  by  a  writ  against  the  owner 
of  the  tithable  property  usually  brought  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  (questions  of  title  to  tithes  being  reserved  to  the  temporal 
courts),  the  jurisdiction  of  which  in  this  respect  was  confirmed 
by  the  statutes  Circumspecie  agatis  (13  Edw.  I.),  Articuli  cleri 
(9  Edw.  n.),  and  others  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  and  was 
enforced  by  ecclesiastical  censures  and  the  writ  De  excommuni- 
cato capiendo]  and  an  act  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  made  any  person 
refusing  to  set  out  tithes  liable  to  pay  double  the  value  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court  or  treble  in  a  common  law  court.  Tithes  of 
small  amovmt  or  due  from  Quakers  could  be  recovered  by  sum- 
mary proceedings  before  justices  under  statutes  ranging  from 
William  III.  to  Victoria.  Tithes  could  also  be  sued  for  in  equity, 
especially  the  equity  side  of  the  exchequer.  A  custom  also 
sprang  up,  and  was  common  at  the  time  of  the  Commutation 


Acts,  lor  a  tithe-owner  to  accept  a  fixed  sum  of  money  or  fixed 
quantity  of  the  goods  tithable  in  place  of  the  actual  tithes,  known 
as  a  modus  decimandi,  whether  in  respect  of  a  whole  parish  or 
only  of  particular  lands  within  it;  and  this  could  be  sued  for  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  Tithe-payers  could  also  file  bills  in  equity 
to  establish  a  modus  against  a  tithe*owner.  In  the  City  of 
London  there  were  customary  tithes;  in  other  towns  and  places 
there  were  compositions  for  tithes  which  were  confirmed  by  local 
acts  of  parliament;  and  according  to  a  return  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  183 1,  there  were  passed  between  1757 
and  1830  no  less  than  2000  local  acts  containing  clauses 
for  the  commutatfion  of  tithes.  Enclosure  Acts  often  gave 
a  portion  of  the  lands  enclosed  to  the  spiritual  or  lay  rector 
and  exempted  the  rest  from  tithes;  and  in  other  local  acts  a 
com  rent  or  yearly  money  payment  was  substituted  for  tithes. 
Except,  however,  where  made  under  parliamentary  authority, 
no  composition  for  tithes,  although  made  between  the  landowner 
and  the  parson  or  vicar  with  the  consent  of  the  patron  and 
ordinary,  bound  a  succeeding  incumbent,  the  statute  13  £li2.  c.  10 
prohibiting  any  parson  or  vicar  from  making  any  conveyance 
of  {inter  alia)  tithes,  being  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  their 
churches,  to  any  persons,  except  leases  for  twenty-one  years  or 
three  lives. 

2.  The  principle  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Acts  (1836- 
1860)  is  to  make  permanent  and  general  the  system  which  had 
been  only  partial  or  temporary  (in  most  cases),  Aturibe 
and  to  "  substitute  a  com  rent  (known  as  a  tithe  CommuU' 
rent  charge),  permanent  in  quantity  and  payable  *'*"^**^ 
in  money,  but  fluctuating  in  value,  tor  all  tithes,  whether 
payable  under  a  modus  or  composition  or  not,  which  may  have 
heretofore  belonged  either  to  ecclesiastical  or  lay  persons  " 
(Phillimore,  Eccles.  Law,  ii.  1161). 

Commissioners  (now  the  board  of  agriculture)  are  appointed  to 
execute  the  acts;  a  rent  charge  on  all  lands  liable  to  titnes  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  first  act  is  substituted  for  those  tithes, 
of  which  the  gross  amount  is  ascertained  either  by  voluntary 
parochial  agreement,  or,  failing  that,  by  compulsory  award  con- 
firmed by  the  commissioners ;  and  the  value  of  the  tithes  is  fixed  in 
the  latter  case  by  their  average  value  in  the  particular  parish  during 
the  seven  years  preceding  Cnristmas  1835,  without  deduction  for 
parochial  or  county  and  other  rates,  charges  and  assessments 
falling  on  tithes,  the  rent  charge  being  liable  to  all  the  charges  to 
which  tithes  were  liable.  The  rent  charge  is  apportioned  on  all 
the  lands  liable  in  the  parish,  and  such  apportionment  may  be 
altered  or  a  new  one  made :  and  the  value  of  the  rent  charge  is  fixed 
at  the  value  (at  the  time  of  confirmation  of  the  apportionment) 
of  the  number  of  imperial  bushels  and  decimal  parts  of  bushels  of 
wheat,  barley  and  oats  as  the  same  would  have  purchased  at  the 
prices  so  ascertained  by  the  advertisement  (of  prices  of  corn)  to  be 
published  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  act  6  &  7  Will.  IV. 
c.  71,  in  case  one-third  part  of  such  rent  charge  had  been  invested 
in  the  purchase  of  wheat,  one-third  part  in  the  purchase  of  barley, 
and  the  remaining  third  part  in  the  purchase  of  oats;  and  the 
respective  quantities  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats  so  ascertained  shall 
be  stated  in  the  draft  of  every  apportionment.  The  price  at  which 
the  conversion  from  money  into  com  is  to  be  made  at  the  time  of 
confirmation  of  such  apportionment,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  said  act,  are  7s.  ojcf.  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  5s.  i  i}d.  for  a  bushel 
of  barley  and  2s.  9d.  for  a  bushel  of  oats  (7  Will.  IV.  and  i  Vict.  c.  69) ; 
the  average  price  of  the  bushel  of  each  grain  is  now  computed  by 
substituting  for  the  *'  advertisement  '*  above  the  statement  of  the 
septennial  average  price  of  the  imperial  bushel  of  British  com  made 
under  the  Com  Retums  Act  1882 ;  and  thus  the  value  of  the  statutory 
amount  of  com  is  now  fixed  for  each  year  at  the  beginning  thereof 
at  the  average  price  of  the  three  components  of  com  for  the  previous 
seven  vears.  The  extent  of  the  depreciation  in  value  of  tithe  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  for  1902  the  price  of  the  wheat  bushel 
is  thus  fixed  at  3s.  5}d.,  that  of  the  barley  bushel  at  3s.  ojd.  and  that 
of  the  oats  bushel  at  2s.  id. 

As  alreadv  indicated  above,  certain  lands  are  exempt  from  pay- 
ment of  titnes  while  in  the  occupation  of  their  owners,  either  by 
reason  of  their  having  been  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  any  privileged 
order,  or  by  reason  of  their  being  of  the  tenure  of  ancient  demesne 
and  exempt  whilst  in  the  tenure,  occupation  or  manurance  of 
the  Crown,  its  tenants,  farmers  and  lessees  or  under-tenants,  although 
they  are  subject  to  tithes  when  aliened  or  occupied  by  subjects 
not  being  such ;  and  in  these  and  in  all  such  cases,  with  the  consent 
of  such  owners,  a  fixed  rent  charge  may  be  substituted  for  any 
contingent  rent  charge  imposed  on  them  (2  &  3  Vict.  c.  62 ;  3  &  4  Vict, 
c.  15,  now  repealed  except  as  to  tithes  not  commuted).  In  certain 
cases  where  commutation  of  tithes  for  rent  charge  in  the  ordinary 
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way  waa  impracticafole,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  Lammas  lands  or  in  the 
case  of  common  lands,  power  was  given  to  chaise  a  fixed  sum  or  rate 
per  head  of  the  cattle  there  pasturii^,  with  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  Lammas  lands  which  for  seven  years  before  Chnstmas  1835  had 
paid  no  tithe;  and  also  to  fix  a  rent  charge  in  respect  of  tithes  of 
common  appurtenant  on  the  allotment  made  in  respect  of  the  lands 
to  which  such  right  of  common  attached  (2  &  3  Vict.  c.  62 ;  3  &  4  Vict, 
c.  15;  9&  iaVict.c.  73).  By  an  act  of  i860  (23424  Vict.  c.  93)  a  gross 
rent  chaise  can  be  substituted  for  a  commutation  of  tithes  on  common 
rights  at  a  fixed  sum  per  head;  a  gross  rent  charge  made  payable 
in  respect  of  the  tithes  of  a  gated  or  stinted  pasture  rated  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  may  be  apportioned  thereupon  and  enforced 
in  the  method  prescribed  by  the  other  Tithe  Acts;  a  rent  charge 
on  commons  may  be  commuted  for  part  of  the  land  or  redeemed, 
if  the  landowners  and  persons  liable  for  tithe  so  agree;  and  upon 
enclosure,  a  rate  per  head  may  be  converted  into  a  rent  charge  on 
the  lands  allotted.  These  rent  charges^  are  not  aobject  to  the  Tithe 
Act  of  1 89 1.  This  act  of  i860  also  gave  power  to  convert  the  com 
rents  established  under  local  acts  into  rent  charges. 

In  the  case  of  hop-grounds,  orchards,  fruit-plantations  and 
gardens  power  was  given  to  the  commissioners  to  value  them 
separately,  according  to  the  average  rate  of  composition  for  the 
seven  years  preceding  Christmas  1835,  and  to  fix  an  ordinary  and 
an  extraordinary  charge  for  tithes  thereof,  the  former  for  such 
lands  going  out  of  cultivation,  the  latter  for  such  as  were  there- 
after newl^  cultivated :  lands  subject  to  the  latter  were  exempted 
during  their  first  years  of  cultivation;  and  such  lands  were  only 
subject  to  it  if  situated  in  a  parish  in  which  an  extraordinary  chai|^e 
had  been  distinguished  at  the  time  of  commutation  (6  &  7  Will.  I V. 
C.71;  2&3Vict.c.62;  3&4Vict.c.  15;  23 & 24 Vict. c. 93 ;  36437  Vict. 
c.  42).  In  1886,  however,  it  was  enacted  that  no  such  extraordinary 
charge  shall  be  levied  on  any  such  grounds  so  newly  cultivated  in 
future;  the  capital  value  of  the  existing  charges  was  assessed,  and 
the  payment  of  interest  thereon  was  made  a  rent  charge  on  the  land 
payable  in  priority  to*  all  other  charges  until  its  redfemption,  and 
recoverable  m  the  same  way  as  ordinary  rent  charge  and  exempt 
from  all  rates,  charges  and  assessments:  the  charge  was  redeemable 
at  the  capital  value,  and,  saving  existing  contracts,  it  was  as  between 
landlord  and  tenant  payable  by  the  landlord,  any  agreement  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  it  is  not  subject  to  the  Tithe 
Act  of  1 80 1.  Under  the  act  of  1840  (3  Sc  4.  Vict.  c.  Ij5)  gardens  and 
lawns  ana  the  like,  of  small  size,  could  be  exempted  from  tithes. 

Besides  the  tithes  dealt  with  by  local  acts  as  already  mentioned, 
certain  other  kinds  of  tithes  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  Commuta- 
tion Acts,  namely,  tithes  of  fish  and  fishing,  personal  tithes  other 
than  tithes  of  mills,  and  mineral  tithes,  unless  the  landowners  and 
tithe-owners  consent  to  make  a  parochial  agreement  for  commutation 
before  the  confirmation  of  an  apportionment  after  a  compulsory 
award  in  such  parish.  As  already  seen,  fish  being  ferae  naturae 
are  only  tithable  by  custom ;  but  fish  taken  in  the  sea  by  the  custom 
of  the  realm  are  tithable  as  a  personal  tithe,  i.e.  in  some  small  sum 
for  the  net  profits  of  the  fishing,  and  customs  for  payment  in  kind 
have  been  upheld  by  the  courts.  Personal  tithes,  if  not  commuted 
or  otherwise  still  payable,  are  regulated  by  a  statute  of  Edward  VI., 
which  (except  in  the  case  of  fishing  and  tithes  for  houses  in  cities 
and  towns,  which  may  be  due  by  custom)  restricted  them  to  such 
persons  exercising  merchandises^  bareainifi|:  and  selling  clothing, 
handicraft  or  other  art  or  faculty  m  sucn  places  as  had  for  forty  years 
previously  so  used  to  do.  Personal  tithes  are  now  rare,  except  of 
fish  caught  at  sea,  when  they  are  payable  to  the  church  where  the 
taker  hears  divine  service  and  receives  the  sacraments.  Tithes  on 
houses  or  customary  payments  in  lieu  of  tithes  have,  by  local  acts, 
in  some  cases  been  turned  into  church  rates.  Statutory  provision 
is  also  made  for  allowing  tithes  and  tithe  rent  charge  to  be  exchanged 
for  land,  and  for  the  redemption  of  rent  charges  made  under  the 
acts,  and  also  of  com  rents  under  the  local  acts.  Tithe  rent  charge 
may  also  be  mei^ed  in  the  land  tithable,  with  the  consent  of  the 
tithe  commissioners  and  the  landowner,  by  the  legal  and  equitable 
owners  of  tithes  in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail,  or  persons  having  power 
to  appoint  the  fee  simple  in  tithes,  or  owners  of  glebes,  or  owners 
of  lands  and  tithes  settled  to  the  same  uses. 

Tithe  rent  charge  under  these  acts  is  subject  to  the  same 
liabilities  and  incidents  as  tithes,  such  as  parliamentary,  parochial, 
county  and  other  rates,  especially  the  poor  rate  and  highway 
rate;  but  the  owner  of  tithe  rent  charge  attached  to  a  benefice 
has  been  exempted  by  an  act  of  1899  from  payment  of  half  the 
amount  of  any  rate  which  he  would  be  liable  to  pay  under  the 
Agricultural  Rates  Act  1896,  the  other  half  being  bome  by  the 
Inland  Revenue  Commissioners.  The  limitation  of  time  for 
recovery  of  tithes  or  estates  in  tithes,  whether  between  rival 
claimants  to  tithes  or  tithe-owners  or  tithe-payers,  if  belonging 
to  lay  individuals  or  lay  or  spiritual  corporations  aggregate,  is  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  as  in  the  case  of  other  real  property 
(37  &  3^  Vict.  c.  57) ;  and  in  the  case  of  spiritual  corporations  sole 
the  period  of  limitation  of  actions,  if  any,  is  governed  by  the 


Limitation  Act  1833,  s.  29,  already  quoted,  the  act  3  &  3 
Will.  IV.  c.  100  being  held  only  to  apply  to  demands  of  tithe 
in  kind. 

The  method  of  recovering  rent  charge  under  the  Commutation 
Acts  was  distraint  where  the  rent  charge  is  in  arrear  for  twenty- 
one  days  after  the  half-yearly  days  of  pajrment,  and  entry  and 
possession  with  power  of  letting  ^E  it  is  in  arrear  for  forty  da3rs, 
and  arrears  for  two  years  are  so  recoverable:  this  power  of  distress 
and  entry  extends  to  all  lands  occupied  by  the  occupier  of  the 
land  whose  tithe  is  in  arrear  as  owner  or  imder  the  same 
landlord;  but  no  action  lies  against  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the 
land  personally.  If  a  tenant  quits  leaving  tithe  unpaid,  the 
landlord  may  pay  it  and  recover  it  from  him.  The  tithe-owner 
cannot  recover  damages  from  the  tithe-payer  for  not  cultivating 
the  land.  Special  provision  is  made  for  the  recovery  of  the  rent 
charge  in  railway  lands: 

The  act  of  1891,  has,  however,  altered  this  method  of  recover- 
ing tithes,  and  substituted  another  intended  to  shift  the  burden 
of  responsibility  from  the  occupier  to  the  landowner,  by  making 
the  latter  directly  and  solely  respoiudble,  but  giving  the  remedy 
against  the  land.  The  landowner  is  made  liable  to  pay  the  rent 
charge  in  spite  of  any  contract  to  the  contrary  bet\i^een  him  and 
the  occupier;  the  rent  charge  if  in  arrear  for  three  months  is 
recoverable  by  an  order  of  the  county  court,  whatever  its  amount 
may  be:  if  the  land  is  occupied  by  the  owner,  the  order  is  executed 
by  the  same  means  as  those  ^prescribed  in  the  Tithe  Acts;  but 
if  it  is  not,  then  by  a  receiveif  being  appointed  for  the  rents  and 
profits  of  the  land:  neither  landlord  nor  occupier  is  personally 
liable  for  payment;  and  appeal  lies  to  the  High  Court  on  points 
of  law;  and  a  remission  of  rent  charge  may  be  claimed  when 
its  amotmt  exceeds  two-thirds  of  the  annual  value  of  the  land. 
The  act  does  not  apply  to  the  particular  kinds  of  rent  charges 
mentioned  above. 

The  Tithe  Acts  do  not  apply  to  the  city  of  London,  which 
has  always  had  its  own  peculiar  customary  payment  regulated 
by  episcopal  constitutions  of  13  Hen.  III.  and  13  Ric.  EC.  and 
statutes  of  Henry  VIII.,  confirming  a  decree  of  the  privy 
coundl,  under  which  the  rate  of  tithes  was  fixed  at  i6}d.  for 
every  los.  rent,  and  at  2s.  9d.  for  every  20s.  rent  of  houses, 
shops  and  the  like  by  the  year.  Provision  was  made  by  statute 
after  the  fire  of  London  for  certain  annual  tithes  to  be  paid  in 
parishes  whose  churches  had  been  destroyed,  and  there  have  been 
local  acts  from  time  to  time  with  regard  to  particular  parishes 
therein. 

Authorities. — PhilHmore,  Ecclesiastical  Law  (2nd  ed.,  London, 
1895);  Cripps,  Law  of  Church  and  Clergy  (6th  ed.,  London,  1886); 
Eagle,  TOhes  (London,  1836);  Leach,  TUhe  Acts  (6th  ed.,1896). 

(G.  G.  P.*) 

TITHING  (for  tithe,  tenth;  Lat.  decuma),  formerly  a  unit  of 
local  administration  in  England.  In  some  districts  the  men  who 
were  bound  to  be  in  frankpledge  (q.v,)  were  grouped  in  associa- 
tions of  ten,  twelve  or  more  individuals  called  tithings.  When 
a  person  who  was  accused  of  any  crime  was  not  forthcoming, 
inquiry  was  made  whether  he  was  in  frankpledge;  if  he  were 
not,  and  had  no  right  of  exemption,  the  township  was  amerced, 
but  if  he  were  in  a  tithing,' then  it  was  upon  the  tithing  that  the 
amercement  fell.  South  of  the  Thames  the  tithings  were  dis- 
tricts normally  identical  with  the  township  which  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  frankpledge.  Some  townships,  however, 
contained  more  than  one  tithing.  There  are  also  iudications 
that  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mercia  the  tithing  was 
originally  a  district  and  not  a  mere  association  of  persons; 
but  in  Northimibria  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  system  of 
frankpledge  and  tithing,  either  personal  or  territorial,  was  ever 
established.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  territorial  tithing  is  older 
than  the  personal,  each  territorial  hundred  (g.».)  was  probably 
divided  into  ten  tithings. 

TITHONUS,  in  Greek  legend,  according  to  Homer  son  of 
Laomedon,  king  of  Troy  and  husband  of  Eos  (the  morning). 
In  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Aphrodite,  Eos  is  said  to  have  carried 
him  off  because  of  his  great  beauty.  She  entreated  Zeus  that 
he  might  live  for  ever;  this  was  granted,  but  she  forgot  to  ask 
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for  immortal  youth  for  him.  He  became  a  hideous  old  man; 
Eos  then  shut  him  up  in  a  chamber;  his  voice  **  flowed  on  unceas- 
ingly/' but  his  limbs  were  helpless.  A  later  development  is 
the  change  of  Tithonus  into  a  grasshopper,  after  Eos  had  been 
obliged  to  wrap  him  like  a  child  in  swaddling-clothes  and  to 
put  him  to  sleep  in  a  kind  of  cradle.  He  was  probably  associated 
with  the  Trojan  royal  house,  since  the  inhabitants  of  the  original 
home  of  the  legend  (probably  central  or  northern  Greece)  looked 
upon  the  East,  the  land  of  the  morning,  as  the  home  of  Eos.  In 
some  versions  she  is  said  to  have  carried  him  away  stUl  farther 
East,  to  the  land  of  Ethiopia  near  the  ocean  streams;  this  is 
euhemeristically  referred  by  Diodorus  Siculus  to  an  expedition 
undertaken  against  Ethiopia  by  Tithonus,  son  of  Laomedon. 

It  is  probable  that  Tithonus  was  originally  a  sun-god ;  the  scholiast 
on  Iliad,  xi.  5,  who  calls  him  Titan,  identifies  him  with  Apollo,  and 
there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  him  and  the  sun-god 
Helios.  The  story  is  generally  regarded  as  an  allegorical  representa- 
tion of  the  fresh  morning  sun  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  advancing 
day.  Possibly  it  is  merely  intended  as  a  warning  to  mortals  not 
to  unite  with  immortab,  lest  they  incur  the  jealousy  and  wrath  of  , 
the  gods. 

S^  Homer,  Iltad,  xi.  i,  xix.  237 ;  Hymn  in  Veneremy  219  sqq.,  with 
Allen  and  Sikes's  notes;  ApoUodorus  iii.  12,  4;  Diod.  Siculus  iv.  75; 
Horace,  Odes,  ii.  16, 30;  Propertius  iii.  10  (18) ;  O.  Gnxppe,  Griechische 
Mythologie,  i.  313,  n.  16,  who  attributes  a  Milesian  origin  to  the 
story;  articles  *'  Eos  '*  by  Rapp  in  Roscher's  Lexikon  der  Mythologie 
and  by  Escher  in  Pauly-.Wissowa*s  Realencyclopddie, 

TITIAN  (c.  1477-1576).  Tiziano  Vecellio,  or  Vecelli,  one  of 
the  greatest  painters  of  the  world,  and  in  especial  the  typical 
representative  of  the  Venetian  school,  was  commonly  called  ' 
during  his  lifetime  "  Da  Cadore,"  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
and  has  also  been  designated  "  II  Divino."  The  country  of 
Cadore,  in  the  Friuli,  barren  and  poor,  is  watered  by  the  Piave 
torrent  poured  forth  from  the  Camic  Alps,  and  is  at  no  great 
distance  from  Tirol.  Titian,  therefore,  was  not  in  any  sense  a 
Venetian  of  the  lagoons  and  Adriatic,  but  was  native  to  a  country, 
and  a  range  of  association,  perception  and  observation,  of  a 
directly  different  kind.  Venice  conquered  Friuli  at  a  date  not 
very  remote  from  the  birth  of  Titian;  and  Cadore,  having  to 
choose  between  Venetian  and  imperial  allegiance,  declared  for 
the  former.  Approaching  the  castle  of  Cadore  from  the  village 
Sotto  Castello,  one  passes  on  the  right  a  cottage  of  humble 
pretensions,  inscribed  as  Titian's  birthplace;  the  precise  locality 
is  named  Arsenale.  The  near  mountain — all  this  range  of  hills 
being  of  dolomite  formation — ^is  called  Marmarolo.  At  the 
neighboiuing  village  of  Valle  was  fought  in  Titian's  lifetime  the 
battle  of  Cadore,  a  Venetian  victory  which  he  recorded  in  a 
painting.  In  the  lath  century  the  count  of  Camino  became 
count  also  of  Cadore.  He  was  called  Guecello;  and  this  name 
descended  in  13  21  to  the  podesti  (or  mayor)  of  Cadore,  of  the 
same  stock  to  which  the  painter  belonged.  Titian,  one  of  a 
family  of  four,  and  son  of  Gregorio  VeceUi,  a  distinguished 
councillor  and  soldier,  and  of  his  wife  Lucia,  was  born  in  1477. 
So  it  has  very  generally  been  stated;  but  of  late  years  a 
subsequent  date,  1489-1490,  has  been  suggested,  so  as  to  make 
Titian,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  not  so  singularly  long-lived 
a  man.  As  to  this  interesting  point  one  should  remember  that 
Vasari  in  one  passage  (at  variance  with  some  others)  says  that 
Titian  was  bom  in  1480;  while  Titian  himself,  writing  to 
Philip  II.  in  1571,  professed  to  be  ninety-five  years  old. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  Titian,  when  a  child,  painted  upon  the 
wall  of  the  Casa  Sampieri,  with  flower-juice,  a  Madonna  and 
Infant  with  a  boy-angel;  but  modern  connoisseurs  say  that  the 
picture  is  a  common  work,  of  a  date  later  than  Titian's  decease. 
He  was  still  a  child  when  sent  by  his  parents  to  Venice,  to  an 
uncle's  house.  There  he  was  placed  under  an  art  teacher,  who 
may  perhaps  have  been  Sebastiano  Zuccato,  a  mosaicist  and 
painter  now  forgotten.  He  next  became  a  pupil  of  Gentile 
Bellini,  whom  he  left  after  a  while,  because  the  master  considered 
him  too  offhand  in  work.  Here  he  had  the  opportimity  of  study- 
ing many  fine  antiques.  His  last  instructor  was  Giovanni 
Bellini;  but  Titian  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  his  tutoring. 
The  youth  was  a  contemporary  of  Giorgione  and  Palma  Vecchio; 
when  his  period  of  pupilage  expired,  he  is  surmised  to  have 


entered  into  a  sort  of  partnership  with  Giorgione.  A  fresco  of 
**  Hercules  "  on  the  Morosini  Palace  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
his  earliest  works;  others  were  the  **  Virgin  and  Child,"  in  the 
Vienna  Belvedere,  and  the  "  Visitation  of  Mary  and. Elizabeth  " 
(from  the  convent  of  S.  Andrea),  now  in  the  Venetian  Academy. 
In  1507-1508  Giorgione  was  commissioned  by  the  state  to 
execute  frescoes  on  the  re-erected  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi.  Titian 
and  Morto  da  Feltre  worked  along  with  him,  and  some  fragments 
of  Titian's  paintings,  which  are  reputed  to  have  surpassed 
Giorgione's,  are  still  discernible.  According  to  one  account, 
Giorgione  was  nettled  at  this  superiority,  and  denied  Titian 
admittance  to  his  house  thenceforth.  Stories  of  jealousies 
betv/een  painters  are  rife  in  all  regions,  and  in  none  more  than  in 
the  Venetian — ^various  statements  of  this  kind  applying  to  Titian 
himself.  One  should  neither  accept  nor  reject  them  iminquir- 
ingly;  counter-evidence  of  some  weight  can  be  cited  for  Vecelli 's 
vindication  in  relation  to  Moroni,  Correggio,  Lotto  and  Coello. 
Towards  151 1,  after  the  cessation  of  the  League  of  Cambrai — 
which  had  endeavoured  to  shatter  the  power  of  the  Venetian 
republic,  and  had  at  any  rate  succeeded  in  clipping  the  wings  of 
the  lion  of  St  Mark — Vecelli  went  to  Padua,  and  painted  in 
the  Scuol^  di  S.  Antonio  a  series  of  frescoes,  which  continue  to 
be  an  object  of  high  curiosity  to  the  students  of  his  genius, 
although  they  cannot  be  matched  against  his  finest  achievements 
in  oil  painting.  Another  fresco,  dated  1523,  is  "  St  Christopher 
carrying  the  Infant  Christ,"  at  the  foot  of  the  doge's  steps  in 
the  ducal  palace  of  Venice.  From  Padua  Titian  in  1 51 2  returned 
to  Venice;  and  in  1513  he  obtained  a  broker's  patent  in  the 
Fondaco  de'' Tedeschi  (state-warehouse  for  the  German  mer- 
chants), termed  "  La  Sanseria  "  or  "  Senseria  "  (a  privilege 
much  coveted  by  rising  or  risen  artists),  and  became  super- 
intendent of  the  government  works,  being  especially  charged  to 
complete  the  paintings  left  unfinished  by  Giovanni  Bellini  in 
the  hall  of  the  great  council  in  the  ducal  palace.  He  set  up  an 
atelier  on  the  Grand  Canal,  at  S.  Samuele — the  precise  site 
being  now  unknown.  It  was  not  until  15 16,  upon  the  death 
of  Bellini,  that  he  came  into  actual  enjoyment  of  his  patent, 
at  the  same  date  an  arrangement  for  painting  was  entered  into 
with  Titian  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  artists  who  had 
heretofore  been  associated  with  him.  The  patent  yielded  him 
a  good  annuity — 120  crowns — and  exempted  him  from  certain 
taxes — he  being  bound  in  return  to  paint  likenesses  of  the 
successive  doges  of  his  time  at  the  fixed  price  of  eight  crowns 
each.  The  actual  number  which  he  executed  was  five.  Titian, 
it  may  be  well  to  note  as  a  landmark  in  this  all  but  centenarian 
life  of  incessant  artistic  labour  and  productiveness,  was  now 
(if  we  adopt  1477  ^  the  birth-date)  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age.  The  same  year,  15 16,  witnessed  his  first  journey  to  Ferrara. 
Two  years  later  was  produced,  for  the  high  altar  of  the  church 
of  the  Frari,  one  of  his  most  world-renowned  masterpieces,  the 
"  Assumption  of  the  Madonna,"  now  in  the  Venetian  Academy. 
It  excited  a  vast  sensation,  being  indeed  the  most  extraordinary 
piece  of  colourist  execution  on  a  great  scale  which  Italy  had  yet 
seen.  The  signoria  took  note  of  the  facts  and  did  not  fail  to 
observe  that  Titian  was  neglecting  his  work  in  the  hall  of  the 
great  council. 

Vecelli  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame;  and  towards  1521, 
following  the  production  of  a  figure  of  "  St 'Sebastian  "  for  the 
papal  legate  in  Brescia  (a  work  of  which  there  are  numerous  re- 
plicas), purchasers  became  extremely  urgent  for  his  productions. 
In  1525,  after  some  irregular  living  and  a  consequent  fever,  he 
married  a  lady  of  whom  only  the  Christian  name,  Cecilia,  has 
come  down  to  us;  he  hereby  legitimized  their  first  child,  Pom- 
ponio,  and  two  (or  perhaps  three)  others  followed.  Towards 
1526  he  became  acquainted,  and  soon  exceedingly  intimate, 
with  Pietro  Aretino,  the  literarybravo,.of  influence  and  audacity 
hitherto  unexampled,  who  figures  so  strangely  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  time.  Titian  sent  a  portrait  of  him  to  Gonzaga,  duke  of 
Mantua.  A  great  affliction  befell  him  in  August  1530  in  the 
death  of  his  wife.  He  then,  with  his  three  children — one  of 
them  beicg  the  infant  Lavinia,  whose  birth  had  been  fatal  to  the 
mother — removed  to  a  new  home  and  got  his  sister  Orsa  to 
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come  from  Cadore  and  take  charge  of  the  household.  The 
mansion,  difficult  now  to  find,  is  in  the  Biri  Grande,  then  a 
fashionable  suburb,  being  in  the  extreme  end  of  Venice,  on  the 
sea,  with  beautiful  gardens  and  a  look-out  towards  Murano. 
In  1532  he  painted  in  Bologna  a  portrait  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  was  created  a  coimt  palatine  and  knight  of  the 
Golden  Spur,  his  children  also  being  made  nobles  of  the  empire — 
for  a  painter,  honours  of  an  tmexampled  kind. 

The  Venetian  government,  dissatisfied  at  Titian's  neglect  of 
the  work  for  the  ducal  palace,  ordered  him  in  1538  to  refund 
the  money  which  he  had  received  for  time  unemployed;  and 
Pordenone,  his  formidable  rival  of  recent  years,  was  installed  in 
his  place.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  however,  Pordenone  died;  and 
Titian,  who  had  meanwhile  applied  himself  diligently  to  painting 
in  the  hall  the  battle  of  Cadore,  was  reinstated.  This  great 
picture,  which  was  burned  with  several  others  in  1577,  repre- 
sented in  life-size  the  moment  at  which  the  Venetian  captain, 
D'Alviano,  fronted  the  enemy,  with  horses  and  men  crashing 
down  into  the  stream.  Fontana's  engraving,  and  a  sketch  by 
Titian  himself  in  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizi  in  Florence,  record  the 
energetic  composition.  As  a  matter  of  professional  and  worldly 
success,  his  position  from  about  this  time  may  be  regarded  as 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  painter  known  to  history,  except 
Raphael,  Michelangelo,  and  at  a  later  date  Rubens.  In  1 540  he 
received  a  pension  from  D'Avalos,  marquis  del  Vasto,  and  an 
annuity  of  200  crowns  (which  was  afterwards  doubled)  from 
Charles  V.  on  the  treasury  of  Milan.  Another  source  of  profit — 
for  he  was  always  sufficiently  keen  after  money — was  a  contract, 
obtained  in  1542,  for  supplying  grain  to  Cadore,  which  he  visited 
with  regularity  almost  every  year,  and  where  he  was  both 
generous  and  influential.  This  reminds  us  of  Shakespeare  and 
his  relations  to  his  birthplace,  Stratford-on-Avon;  and  indeed 
the  great  Venetian  and  the  still  greater  Englishman  had  some- 
thing akin  in  the  essentially  natural  tone  of  their  inspiration 
and  performance,  and  in  the  personal  tendency  of  each  to  look 
after  practical  success  and  "  the  main  chance  "  rather  than  to 
work  out  aspirations  and  pursue  ideals.  Titian  had  a  favourite 
villa  on  the  neighbouring  Mamsa  Hill,  from  which  (it  may  be 
inferred)  he  made  his  chief  observations  of  landscape  form  and 
effect.  The  so-called  "Titian's  mill,"  constantly  discernible 
in  his  studies,  is  at  Collontola,  near  Belhino  (see  R.  F.  Heath's 
Life  of  TiHanj  p.  5).  A  visit  was  paid  to  Rome  in  1546,  when  he 
obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city,  his  immediate  predecessor  in 
that  honour  having  been  Michelangelo  in  1537.  He  could  at 
the  same  time  have  succeeded  the  painter  Fra  Sebastiano  in 
his  lucrative  office  of  the  piombo,  and  he  made  no  scruple  of 
becoming  a  friar  for  the  purpose;  but  this  project  lapsed  through 
his  being  summoned  away  from  Venice  in  1547  to  paint 
Charles  V.  and  others,  in  Augsburg.  He  was  there  again  in  1 550, 
and  executed  the  portrait  of  Philip  II.,  which  was  sent  to  England 
and  proved  a  potent  auxiliary  in  the  suit  of  the  prince  for  the 
hand  of  Queen  Mary.  In  the  preceding  year  Vecelli  had  affianced 
his  daughter  Lavinia,  the  beautiful  girl  whom  he  loved  deeply 
and  painted  various  times,  to  Comelio  Sarcinelli  of  Serravalle; 
she  had  succeeded  her  aunt  Orsa,  now  deceased,  as  the  manager 
of  the  household,  which,  with  the  lordly  income  that  Titian  made 
by  this  time,  was  placed  on  a  corresponding  footing.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  1554.  She  died  in  childbirth  in  1560. 
The  years  1551  and  1552  were  among  those  in  which  Titian 
worked  least  assiduously — a  dromistance  which  need  excite  no 
surprise  in  the  case  of  a  man  aged  about  seventy-five.  He  was  at 
the  Coimcil  of  Trent  towards  1 555,  of  which  his  admirable  picture 
or  finished  sketch  in  the  Louvre  bears  record.  He  was  never  in 
Spain,  notwithstanding  the  many  statements  which  have  been 
made  in  the  affirmative.  Titian's  friend  Aretino  died  suddenly 
in  1556,  and  another  close  intimate,  the  sciilptor  and  architect 
Jacopo  Sansovino,  in  1570.  With  his  European  fame,  and  many 
sources  of  wealth,  Vecelli  is  the  last  man  one  would  suppose  to 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  writing  querulous  and  dunning 
letters  for  pa3rment,  especially  when  the  defaulter  addressed 
was  lord  of  Spain  and  of  the  American  Indies;  yet  he  .had  con- 
stantly to  complain  that  his  pictures  remained  unpaid  for  and  his 


pensions  in  arrear,  and  in  the  very  year  of  his  death  (February) 
he  recites  the  many  pictures  which  he  had  sent  within  the  preced- 
ing twenty  years  without  receiving  their  price.  In  fact,  there  is 
ground  for  thinking  that  all  his  pensions  and  privileges,  laige  as 
they  were  nominally,  brought  in  but  precarious  returns.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  in  the  summer  of  1566  (when  he  was 
elected  into  the  Florentine  Academy)  he  made  an  official  declara- 
tion of  his  income,  and  put  down  the  various  items  apparently 
below  their  value,  not  naming  at  all  his  salary  or  pensions. 
Possibly  there  was  but  too  mudb  reason  for  the  bmission. 

In  September  1565  Titian  went  to  Cadore  and  designed  the 
decorations  for  the  church  at  Pieve,  partly  executed  by  his 
pupils.  One  of  these  is  a  Transfiguration,  another  an  Aimunda- 
tion  (now  in  S.  Salvatore,  Venice),  inscribed  "  Titianlis  fecit," 
by  way  of  protest  (it  is  said)  against  the  disparagement  of 
some  persons  who  cavilled  at  the  veteran  *s  failing  handicraft. 
He  continued  to  accept  commissions  to  the  last.  He  had 
selected  as  the  place  for  his  burial  the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix  in 
the  church  of  the  Frari;  and,  in  return  for  a  grave,  he  offered  the 
Franciscans  a  picture  of  the  "  Pieta,"  representing  himself  and 
his  son  Orazio  before  the  Saviour,  another  figure  in  the  com* 
position  being  a  sibyl.  This  work  he  nearly  finished;  but  some 
differences  arose  regarding  it,  and  he  then  settled  to  be  interred 
in  his  native  Pieve.  Titian  was  ninety-nine  years  of  age  (more 
or  less)  when  the  plague,*  which  was  then  raging  in  Venice, 
seized  him,  and  carried  him  off  on  the  27th  of  August  1576.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Frari,  as  at  first  intended,  and  his 
''  Pieti  "  was  finished  by  Palma  Giovane.  He  lies  near  his  own 
famous  painting,  the  **  Madonna  di  Casa  Pesaro."  No  memorial 
marked  his  grave,  until  by  Austrian  command  Canova  executed 
the  monument  so  well  known  to  sightseers.  Immediately  after 
Titian's  own  death,  his  son  and  pictorial  assistant  Orazio  died 
of  the  same  epidemic.  His  sumptuous  mansion  was  plundered 
during  the  plague  by  thieves,  who  prowled  about,  scarce 
controlled. 

Titian  was  a  man  of  correct  features  and  handsome  person,  with 
an  uncommon  air  of  penetrating  observation  and  self-possessed 
composure — a  Venetian  presence  worthy  to  pair  with  any  of  those 
"  most  potent,  grave  and  reverend  signors  whom  his  pencil  has 
transmitted  to  posterity.  He  was  highly  distinguished,  oourteous 
and  winning  in  society,  personally  unassuming,  and  a  fine  speaker, 
enjoying  (as  is  said  by  Vasari,  wno  saw  him  in  the  spring  of  1566) 
health  and  prosperity  unequalled.  The  numerous  heads  currently 
named  Titian's  Mistress  might  dispose  us  to  regard  the  painter 
as  a  man  of  more  than  usually  relaxed  morals;  the  fact  is,  however, 
that  these  titles  are  mere  fancy-names,  and  no  inference  one  way  or 
the  other  can  be  drawn  from  them.  He  gave  splendid  entertain- 
ments at  times;  and  it  is  related  that,  when  Henry  III.  of  France 
passed  through  Venice  on  his  way  from  Poland  to  take  the  French 
throne,  he  called  on  Titian  with  a  train  of  nobles,  and  the  painter 
presented  him  as  a  gift  with  all  the  pictures  of  which  he  inquired 
the  price.  He  was  not  a  man  of  universal  genius  or  varied  faculty 
and  accomplishment,  like  Leonardo  da  Vmci  and  Michelangelo; 
his  one  great  and  supreme  endowment  was  that  of  painting. 

Ever  since  Titian  rose  into  celebrity  the  general  verdict  has 
been  that  he  is  the  greatest  of  painters,  considered  technically.  In 
the  first  place  neither  the  method  of  fresco  painting  nor  work  of 
the  colossal  scale  to  which  fresco  painting  ministers  is  here  in 
question.  Titian's  province  is  that  ot  oil  painting,  and  of  painting 
on  a  scale  which,  though  often  large  and  grand,  is  not  Colossal  either 
in  dimension  or  in  inspiration.  Titian  may  properly  be  regarded 
as  the  greatest  manipulator  of  paint  in  relation  to  colour,  tone, 
luminosity,  richness,  texture,  surface  and  harmony,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  production  of  a  pictorial  whole  conveying  to  the  eye 
a  true,  dignified  and  beautiful  impression  of  its  general  subject- 
matter  and  of  the  objects  of  sense  which  form  its  constituent  ^rts. 
In  this  sense  Titian  has  never  been  deposed  from  his  sovereignty 
in  painting,  nor  can  one  forecast  the  time  in  which  he  will  be  deposed. 
For  the  complex  of  qualities  which  we  sum  up  in  the  words  colour, 
handling  and  general  force  and  harmony  of  effect,  he  stands  un- 
matched, although  in  particular  items  of  forcible  or  impressive 
execution — not  to  speak  of  creative  invention — some  painters,  one 
in  one  respect  and  another  in  another,  may  indisputably  be  preferred 
to  him.  He  carried  to  its  acme  that  great  colourist  conception  of 
the  Venetian  school  of  which  the  first  masterpieces  are  due  to  the 
two  Bellini,  to  Carpaccio,  and,  with  more  fully  developed  suavity 
of  manner,  to  Giorgione.    Pre-eminent  inventive  power  or  sublimity 


^  Out  of  a  total  population  of  190,000  there  perished  at  this  time 
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of  inteUect  he  never  eviaced*  Even  In  toei$7;of  action  siM'.ttlore 
especially  in  majesty  or  affluence  of  composition  the  palm  is  not 
his;  it  is  (so  far  as  concerns  the  Venetian  school)  assignable  to 
Tintoretto.  Titian  is  a  painter  who  by  wondrous  magic  of  p:enius 
and  of  art  satisfies  the  eye,  and  through  the  eye  the  feclmgs — 
flometimes)  the  mind. 

Titian's  pictures  abound  with  memories  of  his  home-K:ountry  and 
of  the  region  which  led  from  the  hill-summits  of  Cadore  to  the 
queen-city  of  the  Adriatic.  He  was  almost  the  first  painter  to 
exhibit  an  appreciation  of  mountains,  itiainly  those  of  a  turreted 
type,  eicemphned  in  the  DQk>mLte&  Indeed, he  gave  to  l&ndsoape 
generally  a  new  and  original  vitality^  expressing  the  quaHty  ^  iJie 
objects  of  nature  and  their,  control  over  the  sentiments  and  imagina- 
tion with  a  force  that  had  never  before  been  approached.  The 
earliest  Italian  picture  expressly  designated  as  "  landscape  ■ '  was 
one  which  Vecelii  sent  in  1552  to  PhiBp  II.  His>preductive  faculty* 
was  immense,  ©yen  when  we  allow  for  the, abnormal  length  of  hi^ 
professional  career.  In  Italy,  England  and  elsewhere  more  than  a 
thou^nd  pictures  figure  as  Titian's;  of  these  about  250  may  be 
regarded  as  dubious  or  spurious.  There  are,  for  instance,  6  pictures 
in  the  National  Gallevy,  London,  18  in  the  Louvre,  16!  in  .the  Pittt^ 
J18  in  the.UiiSi«i,  7  in  the  Na(4^  Museum,  8  in  the;Ve;aetian  Apadeniy 
(besides  the  series  in  the  private  meeting-hall)  and  41  in  the  Madrid 
Museum.  In  the  National  Gallery  3  other  works  Used  to  be  assigned 
to  Titian,  but  arefibw  regarded  rather  as  escampies  of  his  school. 

Naturally '  a  ffood  dead  of  attention  has^  been  given  by  lartists; 
oooDQtdseurs  and  experts  to  probins  the  secret  of  hoiw  Titian  managed 
to  obtain  such,  astonishing  results  in  colour  and  surfac^.  The 
upshot  of  this  resea!rch  is  but  meagre;  the  secret  se^ms  to  be  not  so 
much  one  of  workmanship  as  of  faculty."  His  figures  were  put  in 
with  the  brush  dipped  in  a  brown  sohitiDii,  aiid  then  lth:ere(d'  and 
worksed  up  as  hi^-.mteiMiipn,  <i^ve(d|3t|d>  The  iater.  piotuw  y^re 
totiched  off  rapidlV}  telling  well  frona  a  distant  view. .  He  himself 
averred  that  after  his  visit  to  Romeiii  1546  he  had  greatly  improved 
in  art;  and  in  hr^  very  last  days  he  8aid---certainly  with  the  modesty 
of  g^ub,  perhaps  also  with  some  of  the  tenacity  of  old  age-«-thait 
hft  was'thei)  b^inmng  to  understand  what  painting  meant.  In 
hiS;  earlier  pictures  the  gapfiut  of.  cqlour  rests  mainly  Upon  red  and 
green,  in  the  later  ones  upon  deep  yellow  and  blue.  Tne  pigmentiB 
which  he  used  were  nothing  unusual;  indeed  they  were  both  few  and 
Common.  Palma  Gibvane  records  that  Vecelii  wtould  set  pictures 
aside  for>  months,  and  afterwards,  examininjg  them  with,  a  stern 
countenance,  as  if  they  were  his  mortal  enemies,  would  set  to  work 
upon  thepi  like  a  man  possessed;  also  that  he  kept  many  pictures 
in  progress  at  the  same  time,  turning  from  one  to  the  other,  and  that 
in  his  final  operations  he  worked  far  more  with  fineer  than  with  brush* 
It  has  been  said,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  he  tried  to  emulate 
Palma  Vecchio  in  softness  as  weU  as  Giqrgione  in  richness.  .  Michel- 
angelo's verdict  after  inspecting  the  picture  of  "  Danae  in  the  Rain 
of  Gold,"  executed  in  1546,  has  often  }>een  quoted.  He  said,  "  That 
man  would  have  had  no  equal  if  art  had  done  as  much  for  him  aa 
nature."  He  was  thinking  pnnciplilly  of  severity  and'  majesty 
of  draughtsmanship,  for  he  added.  Pity  that  in  Venice  they  don  t 
^m  how  to  draw  well/'  As  a  draughtsman  of  the  human  figure 
Titian  was  not  only  competent  but  good  and  fine,  and  he  is  reported 
to  have  dtiidied  anatomy  deeply;  but  one  can  easily  understand 
that  he  fell  not  a  little  short  of  the  standard  of  Michelangielo,  ^and 
even  of  other  leading  Florentines.  He  was  wont;  to  paint  in  a  nude 
figure  with  Venetian  red,  supplemented  by  a  little  lake  in  the  contour 
and  towards  Uie  extremities.  He  observed  thit  a  colourist  ought 
to  maidpulate  white,  black  and  red,  and  that  the  carnations  cannot 
be  done  in  a  first  painting,  but  by  replicating  various  tints  and 
mingling  th^  cok>urs.  He  distanced  all  {predecessors  in  the  study 
of  colour  as  applied  to,  draperies — ^working  on  the  principle  (in 
which  Giorgione  may  perhaps  have  forestalled  him)  that  red  comes 
forward  to  the  eye,  yellow  retains  the  rays  of  light,  and  blue  assimi- 
lates to  shadow.  In  his  subject-pictures  the  ngures  are  not  veiy 
numerous,  and  the  attitudes  are  mo$tly  reserved;  even  im  bacchanals 
or  battles  the  athletic  display  has  mon^  of  facility  than  of  furor. 
His  architectural  scenes  were  sometimes  executed  by  other  persons, 
especially  the  Rosas  of  Brescia.  The  glow  of  late  afternoon,  or  the 
passionate  ardour  of  early  sundown,  was  much^  affected  by  Titian 
in  the  lighting  of  his  pictures.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  he 
took  great  pains  in  completing  his  works,  and  pains  also  in  concealing 
the  traces  of  labour.  He  appears  to  have  had  little  liking  for  teach- 
ing, partly  f  fom  distaste  of  the  trouble,  and  i>artly  (if  we  are  to  believe 
biogmphers)  froth  jealousy^  He  wais  quite  willing,  however,  to 
turn  to  some  account  the  work  of  his  scholars:  k  ta  related  that  on 
going  out  of  doors  he  would  leave  his  studio  open,  so  that  the  pupils 
had  a  clandestitie  opportunity  of  copying  his  worlra^,  and  if  the  copies 
proved  of  saleable  quality  he  wouia  buy  them  cheap,  touch  them 
up,  and  resell  them. 

Titian's  family  relations  appear  to  have  been  happy,  except  as 
regards  his  eldest  son,  Pompjonio.  This  youth*  at  the  age  of  six, 
was  launched  upon  the  ecclesiastical  career;  but  he  proved  wasteful 
and  worthless,  and  Titian  at  last  g6t  so  di^usted  with  him  that 
he  obtained  the  transfer  to  a  nephew  of  a  benefice  destined  for 
Pomponio.  The  fortune  which  he  left  was,  after  his  decease,  squan- 
dered by  the  tonsured  prodigal.  The  other  son,  Orazio,  bom 
xXvi.  33  .  . 


towards  1528*  who  (as  we  hhve  seen)  assisted  Titian  professionallyt 
became  a  portrait-painter  of  maiic-*-some  of  his  likenesses,  almost 
comparable  with  Titian's  own,  being  often  confounded  with  his 
by  owners  and  connoisseurs;  He  ^cecuted  an  important  picture 
in  the  hall  of  the  great  council  destroyed  by  fire»  He  gave  to 
alchemy  'some  of  the  time  which  might  have  been  bestowed  upon 
painting.  Several  other  artists  of  the  Vecelii  family  followed  in 
the  wake'  of  Titian.  Francesco  Vecelii,  his  elder  brother,  was 
introduced  to  painting  by  Titian  (it  is  said  at  the  a||e  of  twelve, 
but  chronology  will  hardly  adnut- of  this),  and  painted  m  the  church 
of  S.  Vito  in  Cadore  a  picture  of  the  titular  samt  armed.  This  was 
a  noteworthy  performance,  of  which  Titian  (the  usual  story)  became 
jealous;  so  Francesco  was  diverted  from  painting  to  sbldierinp,  and 
afterwards  to  mercantile  life.  Marco  Veoeili,  called  Maroo  di  Tiziano, 
Titian's  nephew,  bora  in  1545,  was  constantly  with  the  master  in 
his  old  age,  and  learned  his  methods  of  work.  He  has  left  some  able 
pix>duction»<-^in  the  ducal  palacer  the  "  Meeting  of  Charles  V.  and 
Clement  VII.  in  1529  ";  in  S.  Giacomo  di  Rialto,  ah  "Annuncia- 
tion "•;  in  SS.  Giovani  e  Paolo,  "  Christ  Fulminant."  A  son  of 
Marco,  named  Tiziano  (or  Tizianello),  painted  early  in  the  17th 
century.  From  a  different  branch  of  the  family  came  Fabrizio  di 
Ettore,  a  painter  who  died  in  1580.  His  brother  Cesare,  who  also 
left  some  pictures,  is  well  known  by  his  book  of  engraved  costumes, 
Abiti  anttchi  e  modemi.  Tommaso  Vecelii,  also  a  painter,  died 
in  1620.  There  was  another  relative,  Giroliuno  Dante,  wbo^  being 
a  scholar  and  assistant  of  Titian,  was  called  Girolamo  di  Tiziano. 
Various  pictures  of  his  were  touched  up  by  the  master,  and  are 
diflicult  to  distinguish  from  originals.  Apart  from  members  of  his 
family,  the  scholars  of  Titian  were  not  numerous;  Paris  Bordone  and 
Bonitazio  werethe  two  of  superior  excellence.  Ell  Greco  (or  Domemoo 
TheotoGopoli)  was  emplo^^  by  the  master  to  engrave  from  his 
worksk  it  is  said  that  Titian  himself  engraved  on  copper  and  on 
wood,  but  this  may  well  be  questioned. 

We  must  now  briefiy  advert  to^  Titian's  individual  works,  taking 
theni  in  approximate  older  of  tinle,  and  merely  dividine  portraits 
from  Cither  pictures.  Details  already  given  indicate  that  he  did  not 
exhibit  any  extreme  precocity;  the  earliest  works -which  we  proceed 
to  mention  may  date  towards  1505.  In  the  chapel  df  S.  Rocco, 
Venice^  is  his  **  Christ  Carrying  the  Cross,"  now  greatly  dilapidated ; 
it  was  an  object  of  so  much  popular  devotion  as  to  produce  offerings 
which  fonneid  the  ficst  fundB  forbuildiag  the  Souola  di  S.  Rocco: 
in. the  sciiolo  itself  is.  his  ''  Man  of  Sorrows.'-  The  nobly  beautiful 
picture  in  the  Villa  Borghese  -in  Rome,  commonly  named  "  Divine 
and  Human  Love  "  (by  some,  "  Artless  and  Sated  Love  "),  bears 
some  obvious  vdation  to  the  style  of  Pabna  Vecchio.     The  story 

»thing 


dated 

towards  1508;  Titian  is  said  to  have  painted  this  highly  finished 
yet  not  "  vMLxnv  "  picture  in  order  to  prove  to  some  Germans  that 
the  effect  of  detail  could  be  produced  without  those  extreme  minutiae 
which  mark  the  style  of  Albert  Durer.  The  St  Mark  in  the  church 
of  the  Salute^-the  evangelist  enthroned,  alone  with  SS.  Sebastian, 
Roch,  Cosmo  and  Damian — a  picture  much  in  Uie  style  of  Giorgione, 
belones  to  1512.  Towards  151 8  was  painted,  also  in  the  same  class 
of  8tyle»  the** Three  Ages,"  now  in  Bridgewater  House — ^a  woman 
guiding:  dse  finsersof  a  shepherd  on  a  reed-pipe,  two  sleeping  chtldreiK, 
a  cupid,  an  old  man  with  two  skulls,  and  a  second  shepheid  in  the 
distance^-^ne  of  the  most  poetically  impressive  among  all  Titian's 
works.  Another  work  of  approximate  date  was  the  Worship  of 
Venus,"  in  the  Madrid  Mdseum,  showu^  a  statue  of  Venus,  two 
nymphs^  numerous  cupids  hunting  a  hare,  and  other  figures.  Two 
of  the  pictures  in  the  National  Galleiy,  London-^the  "  Holy  Family 
and  St  Catherine  *|  and  the  "  Noli  me  tangere  " — ^were  going  on 
at  much  the  same  time  as  the  ^eat  "  Assumption  of  the  Madonna." 
In  1531  Vecelii  finished  a  painting  which  had  long  been  due  to  Duke 
Alphonso  of  Fermm,  probably  the  "  Bacchanal,"  with  Ariadne 
doasing  over  her  wine-cup,  which  is  now  in  Madrid.  The  famous 
"  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  in  the  National  Gallery  was  prodnced  for 
the  same  patron  in  152a.  The  *'  Flora  "  of  the  Uffizi,  the  "  Venus  '• 
of  Darmstadt,  and  the  lovely  ''  Venus  Anadyomene  "  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Gallery,  may  date  a  year  or  so  earlier.  Another  work  dL 
1523  is  the  stupendous  "  Entombment  of  Christ "  in  the  Louvre^ 
vmose  depth  of  colour  and  of  shadow  stands  as  the  pictorial  equivalent 
of  individual  feusial  e^cpression ;  the  same  composition,  a  less  admir- 
able work,  appears  in  the  Manfrini  Gallery.  The  Louvre  pkrture 
conies  f rem' tne  Gonzaga  collection  and  from  the  ghllery  of  Charles  L 
in  Whitehall.  In  1530  Titian  completed  the  **  St  Peter  Martyr  " 
for  the  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo;  for  this  work  he  bore  on  the 
prize  in  competition  with  Palma  Vecchio  and  Pordenone.  Of  all 
his. pictures  this  was  the' most  daring  in  design  of  action,  while  it 
yielded  to  none  in  general  power  of  workmanship  and  of  feeling. 
It  showed  the  influence  of  Michelangelo,  who  was  in  Venice  while 
Vecelii  was  engaged  upK>n  it.  A  calamitous  fa^  destroyed  it  in 
1867 ;  the  copy  of  it  which  has  taken  its  place  is  the  handiwork  of 
Cigoli,   To  1530  belongs  also  the  **  Madonna  del  Coniglio  " 
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(Louvre),  painted  for  Gonaiaga;  to  1536  the  "  Venus  of  Florence  ' 
to  1538  the  portraits  of  the  ^*  Twelve  Caesars,"  for  Gonzaga;  and 
to  1539  the  "  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Temple  " — one  of  the 
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conspicuous  examples  in  the  Venetian  Academy,  yet  not  of  the  first 
interest  or  importance.  About  1 5^0  were  done  the  forcible  but  rather 
uninspired  paintings  for  S.  Spirito,  Venice,  now  in.  the  church  of 
the  Salute— "Cain  Killing  Abel/'  the  "  Sacrifice  of  Abraham" 
and  "  David  and  Goliath  "  ;in  154^  the  "  Ecce  Homo  "  of  the  Vienna 
Gallery*  where!  Aretino  figures  as  Pilate.  The  **  Venus  and  Cupid  " 
of  Florence,  the  '*  Venus  of  Madrid  and  the  **  Supper  of  Emmaus  " 
in  the  Louvre  were  still  in  hand,  or  just  completed,  when  Titian 
was  summoned  to  Augdburg  in  1517.  In  1554  he  sent  to  Philip  II. 
in  England  a  second  "  Danae  "  ana  a  "  .Venus  and  Adonis."  About 
the  same  time  he  sent  to  Charles' V.  a  "  Trinity  "  (or»  as  Titian 
himself  termed  iti  **  Last  Judgment "),  which  represented  the 
emperor,  with  his  family  and  others,  all  in  shrouds,  pnying  to  the 
Godhead;  Moses  arid  various  other  personages  are  also  portrayed. 
This  was  the  object  upon  which  Charles  continuckl  to  keep  his  eyes 
fixed  until  the  film  of  death  closed  on  them.  Later  pictures,  from 
1558  onwards,  are  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Lawrence^"  *'  Christ 
Crowned  witk  Thorns  "  (Louvre),'  *'  Diana  and  Actaeon,"  **  Diana 
and  Callisto,"  **  Jupiter  and  Antiope,"  the  "  Magdalene,"  "  Christ 
in  the  Garden,"  and  *'  Europa  " — the  last  six  for  Philip  IL;  of  the 
two  EHansl  subjects  there  are  duplicates  in  London  and  in  Vienna, 
Phili|),  it  will  be  observed,  was  equally  aufaii  with  Oiuditiesandwith 
sanctities.  The,  *'  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  now  much  restored,  i^ 
commonly. called  "  La  Venus  del  Pardo,"  having  at  first  been  in 
the  Pardo'  Palace.  The  '*  Maedalene  "  here  spoken  of  (1561)  seems 
to  be  the  picture  now  in  the  Ufiizi  of  Florence;  Titian,  in  one  of  his 
letters^  said  that  it  was  the  most  popular  picture  he  had  ever  {tainted. 
In  1563  Vecelli  offered  to  Philip  II.  his  ^*  Last  Supper,"  which  had 
been  in  hand  £01*  six  years  ^  it  was  cut  down  in  the  Escorial  to  suit 
a  particular  space,  and  offers;  now  little  noticeable  beyond  the  fine 
grouping^.  The  "St  Jerome  "  of  the  Brera  Gallery  in  Milan,  a 
work  of  wronderf ui  energy,  spirit  and  force,  espediaUy  tor  a  more  than 
octogenarian  hand,  was  probably  rather  eanier  than  this;  t^ere  is 
a  r^lica  of  it  in  the  Escorial.  'One  of  the  mastek-'s  kitest  pictures 
-(1574--1575)  Js'in  Madrid,  and>  commemorates  the  '*  Battle  of 
Lepaiito  '* ;  >it  is  a  work  of  failing  power-+-bat  stiU  thei  power  .of  a 
Titian;  Two  of  the 'mosaics  in  St  Mark's  churchy  Venice-^tfae  Mdrk 
in  pontifixials  and  the  sWord-sheathing  angel  on  the  right  of  thehigh 
altar*— are  after  VQcellTs  design^;  but  they  are  contr^Lry  to  the  tru^ 
spirit  of  mosaic  work^  and  the  Mark  in  especial  is  a  decided  eyesore. 
Wet  now  turn  to  the  portraits^works  so  great  tin  styles  so  stsltely, 
and  in>the'be8t  sense  so  simple' in  perception  land  fee£ng  that,  dfter 
allowing  everything  which  can  be.  said  on  behalf  of'  soinex>ther 
masters  of'  the  craft,  such  as  llaphael,  Velazciuez,'  Rubens  knd 
Rembrandt,  one  is  still  compiled  to  say  that  Titiieitf  stands  on  the 
whole  .  supteme.  Among  tihe  highest  examples  are-(-Alpbonso« 
duke  of-Fenrata  (Madrid),  the  same  duke  and  hisiseoond  wife  Laura 
Dianti  (Louvre),- conUnoiily. called  "  Titiaa  asid  his  Mistress  " ; 
Francis  L  (Lbuvita),  painted  towards  1536,  but  not  from  direct 
sittings,  for  Titian  never  saw  the  French  king;  various  likenesses 
of'  himself,  one  of  about  1542,  and  another  of  1563;  PSaul  III.,  also 
the  dame  pope  with  his  grandsons'  Cardinal  Aiessandrd  and  duke 
Ottavio.  (Naples)— the  former,  done  in  about  four  w6eks,  was 
presented^  to  the  pontiff  in  May  1543  and  coat,  two  gold  duCats; 
Piet)ro  Aretiisb  (Pitti) ;  Titian'^  ciau^ter  Laviaia  (with.a  fan  in  i\i6 
Dresden.  Gallery;  with/a>  jewelled  casket  in  Lord  CoWper's  bailee- 
rion) ;  the Coroaro  Family  (Alnwick  Castle);  "  L'Hxumiaie  «u  Gant  " 
(Louvre) ,;  an  uliknown  personage^  youthful  andi  handsome,  the 
neplui  ultra  of  >portraituie;.San6ovino£leonora  duchess >of  Urbmo, 
Francesco,  duke  of  Urbino,  Caterina .  Cornaro  queen  tH  Cy^prus 
(these  four  are  in  the  U^i) ;  Gharles^  V.  oh  hoiteback  (Madrid).; 
Cardinal  Betnfoo*  (Nkples)vt  discovered  in  an,  uncared-for  condition 
in  1878,  very  unlike  the  portrait  in  the  Barberini'  Gallery,  The 
female  portraits  done  by  Titian  are  few;  and  are  almost. iiivariafbly 
of  women  of  exaked.  rank.  Of «  Ariosto,  with  whom  Titian  was 
intimate  in  Fenrara^'thbug'hithire  may  prpbably  have  been  nothing 
approaching  to  asoifiantk  frietidship  between:  them,,  the  paihtcS 
is  saad  to  have  don^' three  portraiiCs.  Much  uncertauity^  'however^ 
besets  this- matter.  iOoe^6£  the  three  appears  as  k  unoodcut  in' an 
edition'  of  the  OflAndtn  Jurioso^  A  sckx>nd>  formenly  at  Cobhaih 
Hall,  corresponds  .with  tlie  woodcut  iikeness,  and  is  signed  ^  Titianus 
F." — ^a  .work,  of  lulmirable  beauty ;  it  is  now  in  the  Natic^ial  Gallery 
of  Locidoo.  'It  isdiffidult^  hi»we\^»  to  reconcfle  t\^  featareis  hert 
with  those' which  appear  in  some  other  portraits  of  Aribsto:  There 
is  also  in  the  galteiy  another  and  sii^ulariy  beautiful  portrait 
which,  used  to  be  <  called  "Ariosto  "  by  Titian^  then  was  asmuned  to 
be  an  "  Unknown  Poet ' '  by  Palma  Vecchio ;  it  is  now  ag^n  attributcxl 
to  Titian,  ^>ttt  hat:a6  represenling  Ariosto.  '  ,    . 

.  AuTHO^xife;^.»-^Qr  English  < readers,  the  Life  and  Times  pf  Titian 
•by  Crowe-  ■  and  Ca valcaselle  (187 7)  superseded .  all :  previous .  works* 
Buch  as  thoise  of  Sir  Abrahanx  Hume  -(1^9)  and  -Northcote  (1830); 
ThJete  is  now  alsp  the  tianelation  (1904)  Oif  the  monumental  Geirman 
work  (1900)  by  George  Gronau,  whicn  may  be  regard^  as  taking 
the  fiifst  place  of  aH.  Claude  Phillips.  Has  brou|:bt  out  two  valuable 
books  (1897  and  1898)  on  4he  earlier  and  the  later  work  of  Titian, 
which  should  be  consulted  ort  controversial  details.  Josiah  Gilbert's 
book,  Caddrct  or  Titian's  Country  (1869),  supplies  many  interestiilg 
side-lights  on  the  subject.'  R*  F.  Heath's  monograph  (1885)  is 
fonnded  mainly,  on  i  Crow©  and  Cavalcaselle  and  on  Gilbert,  and 
forms  a  very  convenient  compendium.  (W.  M.  R.) 


TITLE  (O.  Fr.  tiUe,  mod.  tUre^  from  Lat«  titidus)^  ah  inscription 
prefixed  to  a  book  or  other  writing,  designating  the  name  by 
which  it  is  to  be  known,  and  in  many  cases  indicating  the  scope 
of  the  book  or  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  its  contents.  Further, 
the  term  is  extended  to  the  descriptive  heading  or  caption  to  a 
document,  such  ias  a  deed  or  other  inslruihent,  or  to  a  bill  or  act 
of  parliament.  Another  general  meaning  is  that  of  an  appella- 
tion q£  rank  (see  Titles  of  Honour,  and  the  articles  Cmbebok, 
Kino,  Prince,  Majesty,  Highness,  .  Duke,  &c.)»  In  law 
"  title  "  is  equivalent  to  right  of  ownership.  The  infsttiinlents 
in  writing  forming  the  evidences  of.  the  title  to  land  are  the 
title-deeds  (see  Conveyancing;  Land  !Registratipn).  In 
ecclesiastical  usage,  the  Word  ^*  title  "  (tdtidus)  Kte  used  of  certain 
churches  in  Rome  tp  which  districts  were  attached,  their 
history  being  dt  importance  in  the  evolution  of  the  Roman 
cardinalate  (see  Cardinal).  It  was  also  used,  as  now,  for  a 
condition  precedent  to  ordination;  in  the  early  Roman  Church 
an  appointment  to  officiate  in  a  particular  church;  this  was 
extended  gradually  from  the  idea  of  locality  to  that  pf  evidence 
of  mean^  of  support.  In  the  Church  of  England  the  candidate 
must  have  ''some  certain  place  where,  he  can  exeixise  his 
fuTiction  ";  for  deacon's  orders  he  must  have  a  nonfiinatlon 
to  a  curacy,  and  for  priest's  orders  either  that' or  a  pre^entitiori 
to  a  living.  A  fellowship  or  chaplaincy  at  the  university  of 
Oiiord  or  Cambridge  is  also  a  sufficient  •*  title/' 

TITLE  QUARANTfiS  CCWPANiES,  the  name  given  to  com- 
panies wnich  apply. the  principle  of  corporate  indemnity  to  the 
protection:  of  those  interested  in  real  estate  titles,  either  as 
owners  or  lenders.  They  are  of  the  class  of  indemnity  companies 
in  which  technicsd  skill  and  experience  in  investigation  of  risks 
are  relied  upon  tQ,t)r6tect  the  guarantor  from  loss.  They' are 
peculiar  to  countries  where  the  title  to  real  estate  is  ^"matter  of 
pubHc  record,  and  where  the  complexity  of  the.  recoprci  .and  the 
variety  of  possible  liens- and  encumbrances  have  ihade  it  difficult 
arid  expensive  to  determine  whethet  the  title  is  gobd:  Thd 
only  country  where  they  have  reached  large  proportions  oif 
achieved  success  as  indi^ndent  busine^  eateii)rises  is  the 
United  States.  In  AusCiitlia  no  investigation  lof  a  title  to  Heal 
estate  is  necfesisaty,  because  before  the  land  passed  into  individual 
owneriship!  the  government  adopted  a  system  of  state  registration 
ajad  guarantee  of  title;  so  thait  its  qerUficate  of  registered  title 
w«ts.<aniveirsally  accepted.  In  certaini  other  countries  there  is 
neither  rbgistration  of  titl6  nor  recordfnfeof  deiSds;  the  title-deeds 
are  preserved  a^d  passed  from  owiiet  to  owner,  and  a;fe  accepted 
onthe  authority  of  the  records  and  opinion^  pfjami^y  solicitors. 
In  the  United  States;  however,  there  have  been. ;fromi  the  beginr 
ning  acts  providing  that  all  deeds  and  mortgages  be 'Recorded; 
and  the  records,  when  proli)erly  made,  constitute  legar  notice 
tpaJl  thi^ift^rld  gf  their,  contents  and  claims.  :M  th^.sanxe  time^ 
there  are  other  records  pf.  wills,  suits,  judgments,  taies  and 
mechamds'  claims  which  may  encumber  the  titl^*^'  In  the  great 
cities  thes^  vdrious  records  became  in  course  of  time  so  volii- 
minous  that  the  proper  investigation,  gf  them^aDd,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  vahdity  of  the  title;iil:yieiV'o£ithem,jequij:ed  the 
\kit  skill 'o<  an  experienced  la^er  arid  iftvplved  very  heavy 
expenses.  Oti  a  te-sale  of  the  property  thd  new  buyer  dM  not 
reiiy^  upon  the  lawyer  who  had  made  the  examiji(iation  for  the 
seller,  but  felt  called  upon  to  employ  atid  pay-bifi  awp  lawyer, 
who  had  to  go  over  the- same  work  again,  tmd  miwe>  for  With 
each  new  transaction  the  history  was  getting  longer.  The  delay 
and  expense  inyolved  were  great^,  arid'  yet.  the-owjiier  bad  little 
or  no  protection,  ,for  a  lawyer  .is  not:  h^ld  to.  guao^en^ee  .the 
correctness  ^  his  topinion.  '     ,         •-!  .... 

.The  -first  legislative  gra^t.  of  corporate  Autihority  ta  fflx^rantee 
titles  to  ceal  esta(te  wa$:  iocltkded  tit  the  diart^  of.  the  NeW'^ork 
Guaranty  and  Indemnity  Compwiny,  a  trust  company  ilvxirpprated 
in  New  York  by  act  of  the  legislature  ii^  1864.}  bat  the  power  to 
guarantee  titles  was  never  exercised.  In  1,869  :the  Kea}  Estate 
Assurance  Company. of  the  City,  of  New  York,  was  chartered  w}th 
the  sole  object  =  of -iijsufiiig  the  validity lOif  titles,  but,; ^as  never 
organiased.  la  1871  a  pamphlet  was  issued  by  a,«fiembeiL>of  the  New 
York  bar,  calling  ajttention  to  the  business  earned  On  by  the  Prussia* 
Mortgage  I)isurance  Company  of  Berlia,  and  oiAtUniiMt  plans  very 
similar  to  those  now  followed  by  the  principal  title  guarantee 
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companies  of  the  United  Statba;  but  the  pamphlet  6cem«[  to  hav^  been 
forgotten.  The  first  company  actually  to  undertatoe  tl^e  guarantee 
of  real  estate  titles  was'Iormed  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1876.  It  differed  from  the  Prussian  Mortgage  Insurance  Company 
(whkh  guamnteed  titles  meiely  as  an  incident  in  its  business  as  a 
dealer  in,  and  custodkn  and  guaanantor 'of ,  mortgages}'  in  that  its 
main  business  .w$»  the.is^ue  of  a  policy  of  guamntee  on  a  transfer 
of  title  to  l^nd.  The  advantages  of  its  method  were  immediately 
recognized.  Corporations  to  carry  on  the  business  were  organized 
in  Washii^on,  Baltimore,  Boston  and  New  York,  in  the  order 
named,  and  subsequiently  in  nearly  every  censiderable  city  in 
the  United  Stages.  ■        » 

In  order  to  be  independent  of.  the  inaccurate  and  clumsy  methods 
of  the  j)ublic  record  offices,  title  guarantee  companies  generally 
compile  in  their  own  office  a  copy  or  digest  of  all  the  real  estate 
records  of  the  iocalicy  in  which  they  axe>  established^  maintaining 
lor  this  ipurpoae  a  staff  of  skilled  clerks.  To  ,make  the  iieoessary 
examination  of  a  title  prior  to  the  issuing  of  a  guarafitee,  they  require 
continually  a  body,  ol  experienced  real  estate  lawyers.  .By  these 
means  a  title  can  be  examined  and  guaranteed  in  a  week,  wtiereai 
thirty  or  forty  days  wad  focmerly  jreoprired:  This  hasc  done  mudl 
tO'  make!reai  estate  avatls^ble  <:apit£|lt  %qm  individual  and  corporate 
lenders  on  mortgage  accept  the  guarantee  of  the  companies  as 
the  best  evidence  of  title,  and  loans  jcan  be. had  without  the  delay 
that  once  prevailed. 

The  ekpetise  bf  itiaintbitMng  the  staff  of  clerks:  and  lawyers  is 
great,  amottntiog  to  half  of  Ithe  groea  charges  on  titles  guaranteed, 
Strictly  speaking,  the  risks  outstanding  are  also  large,,  running  up 
to  $100,000,000  a  year  for  a  single  company  in  New  York  City;  but 
in  well- managed  companies  the  losses  ate  very  small;  not  exceeding 
2  %  of  the  gross  chArgeff  on  titles  guaranteed,  *o  that  theo\jtttanding 
obligataona  should  6carceiyi  be  called  risks,  sin  opite  of  the^o^!^ 
e?cpenses,  the  charges  for  first  br;ingipg  a  jjuece  of  Jand  under  the 
guarantee  are  no  more  than  owners  w^ere  in  the  habit  of  paying 
each  time  for  examination  and  opinion  by  counsel,  amounting  to 
about  one-half  df  i  %  on  the  v^lue  of  the  property  or  on  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage;  and  when  once  the  guarantee. has  been  issued,  it 
18  re-iwued  on  a  subsequent  sale  or  mortgage  on  short  notice  ^nd  for 
a  small  fee.  (C.  H.  K.) 

TITLES  OF  HOKOUR,  "  those  various  names  of  greatness  or 
eminency,.  which  are  the  most  distinguishing  titles  of  civil 
dignity  "  (John  Selden,  Titles  of  Honor,  3rd  ed.,  1672).  This  de- 
finition covers,  if  we  understand  **  civil  "  in  its  proper  and  widest 
sense,  all  titles,  whether  official  or  honorary,  civil  or  military, 
temporal  or  ecclesiastical,  In  general,  however,  we  now  under- 
stand by  titles  of  honour  what  Selden, calls  *'  honorary  titles," 
i.e.  distinctive  designations  implying  rank  and  dignity,  not  office 
or  vocation.  The  broader  definition  would  coyer  all  titles,  includ- 
ing those  of  military  and  ecclesiastical  rank,  of  municipal  office 
and  of  university  degrees]  The  narrower  definition,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  adopt  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  would  cover 
only  what  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  known  as  the  "titled 
classes,"  which  embrace  only  those  whose  titles  are  meaningless 
save  as  a  mark  of  rank..  In  this  category  it  is,  however^  necessary 
to  include,  somewhat  fllogically,  the  highest  titles  of  all — those 
of  sovereigns;  for,  though  they  have  not  been  divorced  from  the 
functions  of  sovereignty,  they  are  the  fount  and  source  of  all 
the  rest.  Jn  the  present  work  a  large  number  of  titles  are  dealt 
with  tmder  their  several  headings  (Emperor,  King,  Duke,  &c.); 
in  this  article  it  is  proposed  therefore  to  discuss  them  only  in 
their  general  aspect  and  to  attempt  some  classification  of  them 
according  to  iheir  meanings  and  origins. 

The  philosophy  of  titles  is  as  tempting  a  subject,  as  Carlyle 
found  the  philosophy  of  clothes.  The  democrat  and  the  superior 
man  affect  to  despise  thena.  They  point  out  that  the  world's 
greatest  jneh  need  no  such  hall-mark  to  prove  they  are  not  base 
metal;  in  England  they  point  to  such  examples  as  those  of  Pitt 
and  Gladstone,  whp,  dispensers  of  titles  themselves,  lived  and 
died  untitled;  and  tiey  argup  that  to  accept  a  title  is  nolt  a  sign 
of  "  grektness  or  eininency,"  but  at  best  of  a  quality  which  falls 
short  of  this  standard.  This  attitude  has  some  justification  in 
the  limitless  abuse  at  all  times  in  the  bestowal  of  titles  as  a  means 
of  bribing  those  whose  ambition  looks  no  higher  than  to  be  a 
"  figure  among  cyphers."  But  the  desire  to  be  taken  notice 
of  is  an  instinct  too  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature  for  all  the 
satirists  that  ever  lived,  or  shall  live,  to  eradicate;  and  of  thi?. 
instinct  titles  are.  the  most  ancient  expression,  more  ancient — 
it  may  be  hazarded— eyen  than  clothes.^    The  French  Revolu- 

■  ^Many  proper  names  are  but  primitive  titles  in  disguise:  e.g- 
Henry  (g.v.)""  rul«r  of  the  home*    or  Walter-"  lord  ol  power.^' 


tiobists  in  their  zeal  for  primeval  equality  essayed  to  aboli^ 
them;  at  best  they  succeeded  in  making  them  universal,  the 
citoyens  of  the  first  generation  of  republican  France  beooming 
the  monsieurs  of  the  next — yast  as  every  Englishman  is  now  a 
*^  gentleman  "  or  an  **  escpme/*  ev&ry  Castilian  ^^cabaUefo,  land 
every  German  a  Htrf.  Similarly,  inr  the  democratic  countries  of 
the  English-speaking  world  the  common  style  of  Mr  (master), 
also  once  a  prerogative  of  gentle  binh,  is  apt  to  become  too 
commonplace,  and  the  official  prefix  of  '' honourable ''  ife 
assumed  on  very  slender  pretexts.  For  where  titles  are  not 
planted,  they  tend  to  sow  themselves. 

Titles  are  also  -  elaborated  under  cultivsttion;  for  they  are 
apt  to  degenerate  if  too  widely  scattered,  and  need  to  be  crossed 
with  other  varieties  to  produce  a  niore  marketable  type.  Thus 
James  I.  of  England  produced  the  baronet  (g^.v.),  and  the  titles 
of  minister  plenipotentiary,  and  envoy  extraordinary  were 
tombined  in  the  evolution  of  that  fine  flower  of  diplomacy  the 
^  envoy  extraordinary  and  miiiister  plenipotentiary,"  so  styled 
honoris  causCy  since  technically  he  Is  neither  **•  extraordinary  " 
nor,  as  such,  armed  with  plenary  powers  (see  Diplomacy). 
These  are  but  two  familiar  examples  of  a  process  which  was  at 
ont  time  carried  on  with  a  singtilar  earnestness  and  in  a  spirit 
of  the  keenest  competition.  Rival  sovereigns,  by  the  mouths 
of  heralds  and  Ambassadors,  recited  the  long  roll  of  their  styles 
and  titleis  at  each  other,  in  the  spirit  of  Homeric  heroes  endea- 
vouitng  to  shout  down  the  enemy  before  coming  to  blows.  The 
ambassador  of  Qufeen*  Elizabeth  to  the  Csar  of  Muscovy  boggled 
at  the  length  and  complexity  of  the  barbaric  emperor's  style; 
and  ehdeavoured  to  address  him  by  six  of  his  principal  titleij 
only,  but  in  the  end  was  forced  to  repeat  the  whole  (Fletcher^ 
Russian  Commonwealth  y  cap.  6).  As  for  the  Ottoman  sultans; 
the  Oriental  imagination  of  their  secretaries  was  exhatssted 
in  adding  "  exorbitant  and  swelling  attributes  '*  to  their 
styles,  which  were  usually  intended  to  be  insulting  to  those 
whom  they  addressed.  Thus  Ahmed  I.,  writing  to  Henry  IV. 
ol  France,  describes  himself,  with  very  much  besides,  as 
"  emperor  of  victorious  emperors,  distributor  of  crowns  to 
the  greatest  princes  of  the  earth,  .  .  .lord  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa."  ' 

So  far  a's  medieval  Europe  was  concerned,  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople, where  East  and  West  met,  was  the  forcing-bed  of 
the  more  extravagant  varieties  of  titles  and  attributes.  Old 
Rome  had  granted  to  its  deserving  dtizens  titles  of  honour,  such 
as  felix,  pius,  footer  pairtae,  besides  those  which,  like  patricius, 
denoted  hereditary  rank.  The  first  emperors  were,  in  theory, 
merely  citizens  who  alone  and  in  a  supreme  degree  were  entitled 
to  be  the  recipient-s  of  these  honours.  But  the  majestas  reipub^ 
licae  Romanae  was  sck)n  identified  with  the  person  of  the  emperor. 
Himself  become  the  fountain  of  honour,  he  showered  his  titular 
attributes  upon  those  whom  it  was  his  whim  or  his  policy  to 
distinguish,  while  ever  fresh  styles  were  invented  to  illustrate 
his  own  unique  dignity.  For  this  purpose  all  the  abstract  terms 
in  the  vocabulary  of  flattery  were  put  under  contribution,  not 
even  excepting  the  lofty  attributes  of  God  {nostra  eternitas, 
nostra  perennitas,  "  most  high,'*  *'  most  mighty,"  "  most  sacred 
majesty").  This  tendency  ran  riot  when  the  East  Roman 
Empire  had  become  byzantinized,  imtll  bythe  niiddle  ages  there 
was— to  quote  Selden — **  such  innovation  of  titles  as  made  the 
digtiities  of  the  empire  almost  ridipulous  in  those  strange  and 
affected  compounds."  ^  . 

From  the  Byzantine  court  that  of  the  Fmnkish  emperors  of 
the'West  largely  borrowed  its  forms,  and  this  again  set  the 
fashion  fbr  the  courts  of  lesser  potentates.  To  this  source,  then, 
are  due  the  honorary  attributes,  if  not  in  all  cases  the  titles,  of 
the  sovereigns  of  modem  Europe.  Throughout  the  middle  ages, 
indeed,  there  was  no  rigid  classification  of  the  abstract  attributes 
(highness,  emifience,  excellency,  honour,  and  the  like)  addressed 
in  the  second  and  third  persons  to  sovereigns  or  other  dignitaries. 
These  depended  very  much  on  the  faticy  of  secretaries  eager  to 
display  their  Latinity — or  even  a  smattering  of  Greek — by 

*  E.g,  Sebastocrator,  compounded  of  ^t^nvrfn  (augustus)  and 
Kpfi.r^iy  iXot\x\Q),or  panhypersebastos. 
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devising  new  fonns.^  It  was  not  until  the  17th  century  that 
they  became  fixed,  under  the  influence  mainly  of  the  newly 
organized  international  diplomatic  service  (see  Diplomacy). 
But  meanwhile  they  had,  developed  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
early  feudal  age  ^  into  a  Byzantine  pomposity,  the  exuberance 
pf  which  bored  even  the  cexremonious  court  of  Spain  into  a  free 
use  of  the  pnming  knife.*  Honorary  styles  are,  for  the  rest, 
AOW  mere  stereotyped  formulae;  the  words  that  compose  them 
Jjave  become — to  use  Emerson's  phrase —  "  polarized  "  and 
deprived  of  meaning.  Not  otherwise  could  a  German  journahst, 
late  in  the  19th  century,  have  recorded,  without  exciting 
surprise,  that  "  to-day  their  AU-highest  majesties  went  to  church 
to  give  thanks  to  the  Highest/'^  The  same  is  more  or  less  true 
of  all  titles.  They  are  traditional,  and  are  mainly  valued  for 
this  reason.  An  imaginative  person  might  devise  a  dozen 
styles  in  themselves  better  fitted  to  express  the  peculiar  eminency 
ol  a  successful  money-lender  or  a  wealthy  brewer  than  the  feudal 
title  of  baron,  or  than  that  of  knight  to  indicate  the  qualities 
of  a  Radical  apostle  of  the  gospel  of  "  peace  at  any  price."  But 
the  instinct  in  these  matters  is  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  bottles  bear  the  strain.  The  process  is, 
indeed,  very  old.  William  Harrison,  in  his  inimitable  style,  has 
left  a  description  of  it  in  the  i6th  century  (see  Gentleman),  and 
it  was  older  far  than  his  day.  In  aU  ages  the  new  nobility  has 
been  looked  down  upon  by  the  old;  but  the  ancient  titles  have 
always  in  the  end  adapted  themselves  to  their  new  users.  Long 
before  the  bourgeois  age  was  dreamed  of,  dukes  as  such  had 
ceased  to  *'  le^d  "  {ducere)^  marquesses  to  guard  the  ''marches,'' 
Ritiers  to  "  ride,"  and  no  one  marked  the  incongruity  of  their 
styles.  The  process  is  but  continued  if,  for  instance,  in  the  aoth 
century  the  title  of  baron  often  suggests^  not  the  feudal  power 
of  the  sword,  but  the  international  power  of  the  purse* 

Titles  have  therefore  in  themselves  a  world  of  historical 
significance.  In  some  the  significance  is  obvious,  the  history 
comparatively  recent.  In  others  the  significance  is  veiled  under 
obscure  etymologies,  which  carry  us  back  to  the  very  beginnings 
of  social  life.  We  find  in  these  words,  too,  most  singular  con- 
trasts of  fortune.  Caesar,  a  nickname  (caesaries)  given  to  some 
long-haired  Roman,  grows  into  a  surname  which  the  founder 
of  the  empire  chanced  to  bear,  and  so  remains  to  this  day  the 
title  of  German  kaisers  and  Slavonic  tsars,  of  the  king  of  England 
as  Kaisar-i-Hind  and  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey  as  Kaisar-i-Rum. 
The  first  of  the  German  Caesars  bore  the  name  of  Karl,*  which  in 
itself  means  no  more  than  "  man  "  and  in  English  speech  has 
sunk  to  the  base  meaning  of  "  churl  "  (see  Charles);  for  the 
barbarians  beyond  the  eastern  borders  of  his  empire,  the  Slavs 
and  Magyars  who  felt  the  weight  of  his  arm,  his  name  became 
identified  with  his  office,  and  remains  to  this  day  in  the  sense  of 
"  king  "  (Mag.  Kir4ly,  Slav.  Krai,  Russ.  Korol).^  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  contrary  process.  The  proud  title 
pf  "  count  of  the  stable,"  once  borne  by  the  highest  official  of 
the  Byzantine  court,  is  now  associated  in  the  public    mind 

^  The  papal  chancery,  however,  seems  early  to  have  established 
definite  rules.  Those  sovereigns  who  had  special  titles,  bestowed 
or  recognized  by  the  pope,  such  as  "  Most  Catholic  King  "  (Spain) 
or  "  Most  Christian  King  "  (France),  were  so  addressed.  The  rest 
were  '* Illustrious"  {Uluslres). 

*  The  only  title  of  mere  honour  would,  e.g.  in  the  12th  century, 
seem  to  have  been  dominus  {Sire,  Lord),  which  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
poem  of  GuUlaume  le  MarSschal  is  applied  to  any  one  ofbirth,  from 
the  king's  son  of  France  down  to  the  humblest  noble  (see  Sir). 

»  Bv  the  Pra^matico  de  los  titulos  y  cortesias  of  the  8th  of  October 
1636  King  Philip  III.  decreed  that  he  was  to  beaddressed  in  letters 
only  as  Sefior,  while  at  the  end  was  tq  appear  no.  more  than  "  God 
guard  the  Catholic  person  of  your  Majesty."    (Selden.p.  103.) 

*  Die  AllerhSchsten  Herrschaften  sind  heute  in  die  Kirche  gegangen 
dem  Hdchffl^n  ihren  Dank  u.s.w.  The  sentence  is  fixed  in  the  writer's 
memory,  but  the  exact  reference  is  forgotten. 

«  Known  traditionally  as  Charlemagne  {CarokiS  Magnus,  Karl 
the  Great),  the  unique  instance  of  a  posthumous  title  of  honour 
being  absorbed  into  a  name.  Modern  English'  historians  have 
tended  to  dissolve  this  immemorial  union  in  the  interest  of  historic 
accuracy.  But  **  Charles  "  is  only  a  degree  less  conventional  than 
Charlemagne.  , 

*  A  parallel  case,  but  more  obscure,  of  a  proper  name  developing 
mto  a  title  is  that  of  the  curious  title  of  "  Dauphin,"  ultimately 
borne  only  by  the  heir-apparent  to  the  French  throne  (see  Dauphin). 


mainly  with  humble  poHce  offlciftls^  in  the  United  States 
with  the  humblest  of  aU,  the  villdge  constable  only  (see 
Constable).  Less  impressive  perhaps  is  the  fate  of  the 
title  ''  valet,"  which,  once  that  of  a  gentleman,;  has  sunk 
to  be  that  of  a  ^*  gentleman's  gentlenoian "  (see  Valet). 
The  same  word,  too,  develops  differently  in  different  languages. 
The  German  Knechi  remains  a  servant;  in  England  the 
cnihl  has  developed  into  the  knight,  just  as  the  serviens 
(servant)  survives  in  the  very  vahous  modern  uses  of  the 
title  Serjeant  iqv.).  In  one  exalted  case  at  least  we  even 
have  a  title  based  on  a  mistaken  etymological  deduction.  The 
title  *'  Augustus,"  t.e.  sublime  or  sacred,  used  originally  of 
persons  or  places  consecrated  by  the  augmdes,  is  derived  ulti- 
mately, in  a  passive  sense,  from  augere,  to  increase.  This  led 
to  the  rendering  of  the  Latin  title  "  semper  Augustus,"  borne 
by  the  Holy  Koman  emperors  until  1806,  in  German  as  "  at  all 
times  augmenter  of  the  empire  "  (fiu  alien  Zeiten  Mehrer  des 
Reichs),  a  style  as  ill-grounded  in  etymology  as  it  was  lamentably 
untrue  in  fact.^  ' 

The  fortunes  of  individual  titles  are  outlined  in  the  separate 
articles  devoted  to  them.  Here  it  only  remains  to  discuss  them 
generally  from  the  point  of  view  of'  their  classification  according 
to  origin  and  general  character.  Of  the  styles  that  are  mere 
attributes — ^like  serene,  honourable,  reverend — enough  has  been 
said;  they  are  but  stereotyped  courtesies.  Most  titles  proper, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  in  their  origins  a  deeper  significanco, 
The  title  king,  for  instance,  recalls  a  remote  time  when  it 
was  borne  by  right  of  kinship,  as  head  of  a  tribe  ($ee  King), 
Other  titles  recall  that  forgotten  stage  of  society  in  which  it  was 
the  rule  for  age  to  command  and  yKwth  to  obey:  such  as  the 
French  seigneur ^  sieur,  sire,  monsieur,  monseigneur;  the  Italian 
signor,  monsignore;  the  Spanish  senor,  and  the  English  *^  sir,"  all 
derived  from  senior,  "  older  "  (see  Moi^siEUR  and  Sir),  itself  a 
Latin  translation  of  a  type  of  title  which'  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages appears  to  survive  only  in  the  English  alderman  (q.v,). 
Seigneur,  sire  and  the  rest  developed,  of  course,  into  the  equiva- 
lents, not  of  senior,  but  of  dominus  (lord).  But  the  idea  of  the 
title  originally  must  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  **  elder,"  like 
the  Arab  sheikh  {q.v.)  or  the  starostas  and  starskinas  of  the  Russian 
village  communities;  the  seniores,  in  early  feudal  times,  were  the 
full  grown  fighting  men  as  opposed  to  the  pv^i  (boys),  the  un- 
fledged squires  and  valets.  Other  titles  are  derived  from  the  idea 
of  command  or  rule:  such  are  those  of  emperor  {q.v,);  the  Latin 
rex  (regere,  to  rule,  guide) — whence  the  French  rot,  Italian  rh 
and  the  English  attributive  style  "  royal  " — and  from  the  same 
common  Indo-  European  root  the  Indian  titles  of '  raja  and 
maharaja;  the  title  of  duke  (q.v,);  the  Latin  dominus,  domina 
(originally,  a  master  or  mistress  in  the  house,  domus),  whence 
the  modern  dame,  madame,  mademoiselle,  don  and  dom;  the 
German  Herr  (cf.  herrschen,  to  rule);  or,  to  take  an  Oriental 
instance,  that  of  sultan  (Arabic  salat,  to  rule).  Some  titles  again 
are  derived  from  mere  ideas  of  precedence,  like  that  of  "prince  " 
(q.v.),  which  may  be  described  as  the  generic  sovereign  title; 
the  Spanish  title  of  *'  grandee  "  (q,v.) ;  or  that  of  "  master  " 
(g.».),  which  as  a  title  of  honour  survives  in  Scotland.  Very  rare 
are  the  titles  of  honour  that  have,  their  origin  m  the  idea  of 
gentle  birth,  which  indeed,  in  earlier  times,  was  predicated  of  all 
wearers  of  titles  in  Europe.  I'he  only  modem  equivalent  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  cetheiing  (q,v.)  in  Europe  would  appear  to  be  the 
Austrian  title  of  Edler,  which  means,  strictly  speaking,  no  more 
than  "  noble,"  though  it  implies  a  rank  higher  than  that  of  the 
untitled  Adeliger,  The  English  title  "earl"  (q.v.)  has  a  similar 
origin,  but  passed  through  the  stage  of  an  official  style  as  the 
equivalent  of  "  count."  The  word  "  gentleman"  (q.v.)  is  not  a 
title,  any  more  than  the  French  gentilhomme;  it  is,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  used  in  any  definite  sense  at  all,  an  attribute,  like  the  German 
hochwolgeboren  or  the  Russian  barin — the  equivalent  of  the 
Latin  generosuSj  "  well-born."  In  the  Mahommedan  East  its 
equivalent,  in  the  sense  of  well-born,  is  the  Arabic  title  sherif, 
.  ^  So  Rigord,  the  monk  of  St  Denis,  says  in  his  Gesta  of  Philip 
Augustus,  king  of  France,  that  he  was  so  styled  after  the  Caesars, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Augustus  because  they  augmented  the  empire. 
Unde  iitemerito  dictus  est  AugusttiB  ah  aucta  refHihlica. 
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now  api^ed  only  to  the  descendants  of  the  P]X>pbet.  The  most 
characteristic  and  familiar  of  English  titles,  again,  that  of 
"  lord,'f  carries  us  back  ,to  a  very  primitive  state,  when  the  lord 
was  par  excellence  the  '' loaf -warden  "  ihlaf-ord,  hlaf-weard)^ 
Here  it  may  be  noted  that  the  title  "  lord  "  has  no  foreign 
European  equivalent:  the  German  Herr  (though  Herrenhaus  is 
strictly  House  of  Lords),  the  Italian  signor,  the  Spanish  seiior, 
the  Slavonic  pan  and  the  Greek  tcbpios  are  all  equivocal,  being 
used  most  commonly  in  the  sense  of  Mr  (Master).  Even  the 
French  do  not  translate  "lord"  by  monseigneur  (though 
seigneur  is  strictly  speaking  its  equivalent),  and  still  less  by 
monsieur i  though  the  ancient  custom  has  survived  of  using  the 
latter  colloquially  in  place  of  all  titles,^  but  by  milord.  Lastly 
there  are  two  important  European  titles  derived  from  personal 
relatibns  with  the  sovereign,  though  they  have  long  ceased  to 
have  any  such  connotation.  Of  these  the  oldest  is  that  of 
"  count,"  which  goes  back  to  the  comUes  (companions)  of  the 
early  Roman  emperors  (see  CorrNT);  the  second  is  "baron," 
originally  meaning  no  more  than  "man"  and  so,  under  the 
feudal  system,  the  king's  "  men "  par  excellence^  the  great 
tenants^in-ckief  of  the  crown  (see  Bakon).  In  England  the 
barons  formed  and  form  the  body  of  the  peerage,  "peer"  not 
being  a  title  of  honour,  but  the  description  of  a  status  and 
function  bestowed  by  their  creation  upon  all  barons,  viscounts, 
earls,  marquesses  and  dukes  (see  Peerage).  In  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  "  peer "  {pair)  was  imder  the  old  monarchy  a 
title  of  honoxir;  for  not  even  all  dukes  were  peers  of  France, 
and  the  style  of  such  as  were,  therefore,  ran  due  et  pair. 

From  tho  above  it  will  already  have  become  apparent  that 
titles  of  honour,  as  they  now  survive  in  Europe,  are  picturesque 
telics  of  the  feudal  system  (see  Feudausm).  In  theory  they  are 
still  territorial,  and  it  is  the  shadowy  suggestion  of  landed  estate 
that  giveS)  in  France  and  Germany,  to  the  nobiliary  particles 
de  and  von  their  mystic  virtue.*  In  Great  Britain  there  has  been 
of  late  years  a  tendency  in  the  case  of  some  newly  made  peers 
to  drop  the  affectation  of  territorial  power.  In  the  case  of  some 
titles,  e,g.  Earl  Carrington — this  merely  follows  a  very  ancient 
English  tradition;  even  under  the  feudal  system  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  great  nobles  to  use  their 
titles  witli  their  family  names  or  those  of  their  ^efs  indifferently; 
for  instance,  the  Norman  eai*ls  of  Derby  described  themselves, 
as  often  as  not,  as  Earls  Ferrers  (see  Derby,  Earls  or).  Con- 
vention, however,  dictates  that  barons  and  viscounts  should, 
on  creation,  adopt  a  territorial  style.  In  the  case  of  such  titles 
as  Lord  James  of  Hereford  and  Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn,  this 
style  is  adopted  from  the  place  of  birth;  for  which  a  certain 
precedent  might  perhaps  be  pleaded  in  the  medieval  custom 
exemplified  in  such  names  for  royal  princes  as  "  John  of  Gaimt  " 
or  "  Henry  ol.  Woodstock."  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
also  a  somewhat  absurd  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  territorial 
styles  by  piling  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  mention  actual  instances;  but  the  process  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  imaginary  title  of  Baron  Coneyhurst  of  Ockley. 

From  the  fact  that,  as  feudalism  developed,  fiefs  became 
hfereditary,  it  comes  that  most  European  titled  of  honour  are 
hereditary.  Knighthood  alone  formed,  in  general,  an  exception 
to  this  rule.  Yet,  in  their  origin,  no  one. of  the  titles  familiar 
to  us  were  descendible  from  father  to  son,  and  the  only  hereditary 
quality  was  that  of  abstract  nobility.  Yet,  by  it  curious  inver- 
sion' of  the  whole  idea  of  titles  of  honour,  an  inherited  title  has 
come  to  be  far  more  valued  than  one  bestowed;^  it  has  the 

^  E.g.  Monsieur  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  for  M.  le  due  de  la  R.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  the  parallel  custom  stops  short  of  dukes.  All 
other  peers,  from  marquesses  to  barons,  are  commonly  spoken  of 
and  addressed  by  the  title  of  lord. 

'In  Germany  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  those  titles  derived 
from  estates  still  held  by  the  head  of  the  family  and  those  thst 
are  landless.  The  latter  are  simply  "  of  "  (ww),  the  former  arc  "  of 
stnd  at  **  (ifoniindzu). 

•  Thus  in  the  Instructions  annexed  to  the  commission  for  the 
selection  of  the  new  order  of  baronets.  King  James  J.  gives  these 
precedence  6vet  knights,  "  because  this  is  a  Dignity,  which  shall 
.oe'  Hereditary^  wherein  divers  circumstances  are  more  considerable, 
than  such  a  Mark  as  is  but  Temporary.'*    (Selden^  op,  ciU  p.  685.) 


peculiarly  aristocratic'  virtue  ascribed  by  Lord  Palmerston  to 
the  most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter:  "  There  is  no  damned  merit 
about  it;"  it  has  *the  crowning  quality  that  it  must  needs  be 
the  monopoly  of  the  fe'w.  Hereditaify  titles  sink  in  value,  indee(^ 
just  in  proportion  as!  they  become  common.  Ih  the  United 
Kingdom  their  vahie  has  been  kept  up  by  the  rule  of  primogeni- 
ture: there  can  be. only  one  bearer  of  such  a  title  in  a  single 
generation.  In  France  custom  distributes  the  various  titles 
of  a  family  among  all. the  sons,  the  eldest  son,  for  instance,  of  a 
duke  inheriting  his  dukedom,  the  second  son  hiis  marquisate,  the 
third  his  countship,  and  so  on.  In  Germany  and  Austria  titled 
pass  to  all  the  sons  in  each  successive  generation,  though  in 
Prussia  the  rule  of  primogeniture  has  been  introduced  in  the  case 
of  certain  new  creations. (e.g.  FUrst,  prince).  The  result  is  that 
equivalent  titles  vary  enormously  in  social  significance  in 
different  countries.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate 
the  extent  of  this  variation. in  the  case  of  individual  titles  in 
articles  devoted  to  them.  Here  we  need  only  illustrate  the 
argument  by  one  striking  example.  The  Russian  title  of 
''  prince! "  (knyas^)  implies  undoubted  descent  fcom  the  great 
reigning  houses  of  Russia,  Poland  and  Lithuania;  but  the  ritle 
descends  to  all  male  children,  none  of  whom  is  entitled  to  re* 
present  it  par^  excdlenee.  There  may  be  three  or  four  hundred 
princes  bearing  the  same  disdnguished.  name;  of  these  some 
may  be  great  nobles,  but  others  are  not  seldom  found  in  quite 
humble  capacities — waiters  or  droshky-drivera.  The  title  in 
itself  has  Httle  social  value. 

In  the  ooimtries  east  of  the  marches  of  the  old  Empiie,  Le. 
Hungary  and  the  Slav  lands,  existing  titles  are  partly  developed 
from  the  native  tradition  (feudal  in  Himgary,  Bohemia  and 
Poland;  autocratic  and  Ckiental  in  Rttssia  and  the  lands  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula) ,  partly  borrowed  from  the  West,  like  that  of 
grdf  (count)  in  Hungary  and  graf  in  Russia.  Just.as  in  autocratic 
Riissia  the  sole  indigenous  title  of  honour  (Jbiyojs)  is  associated 
with  royal  descent,^  so  in  the  Mahommedan  East  there  axe, 
out^e  the  reigning  families,  no  hereditary  titles,  exc^t  that 
of  sherlf,  abeady  mentioned.  In  India  the  hereditary,  styles  of 
certain  great  Mahommedan  nobles  are  e]Ek:eptions  that  prove 
the  rule;  they  repriesent  reigning  families  whose  raj  has  been 
absorbed  in  the  imperial  government,  and  they  are  still  reigning 
princes  in  the  sense  in  which  the  heads  of  German  mediatized 
houses  are  90  described  (see  Meihatization).  For  the  rest,  the 
titles  of  Oriental  princes  foHotw  much  the  same  gradation  as 
those  of  the  West.  As  caliph  (<7.tr.),  or  vicar  of  the  Prophet,  the 
Ottoman  sultan  is  in  Islam  the  equivalent  of  the  pope  in  Romah 
Catholic  Christendom;  his  imperial  dignity  is  signified  by  the 
Persian  title  of  padishak  (lord  king),  his  Action  ais  leader  of  a 
militant  religion  by  tiie  style  of  "  commander  of  the  fait^hful  " 
(see  Amis.).  Shah  is  in  Persia  the  equivalent  of  king;  the  style 
of  shah4n^hahj  king  of  kings,  recalls  the  days  of  the  Persian 
"  great  king ''  familiar  in  the  Old  Testament.  Khan  (prince) 
and  amir  (commander,  lord)  are  other  Eastern  sovereign  titles. 
Pasha  and  bey,  originally  exclusively  military  titles,  are  now  used 
also  as  civilian  titles  of  honour,  but  they  are  not  hereditary; 
When,  the  pashalik  of  Egypt  was  made  herieditary  the  sitiiation 
was  ultimately  regularized  by  bestowing  on  the  pasha  the  Persian 
titte  of  khedive'(^.t>.).'  In  thfe  Far  East,  Japan  has  adopted 
a  system  of  titles,  based  on  her  ancient  feudal  hierarchy,  whicih 
closely  corresponds  to  that  of  Europe  (see  Ja^an).  ChiUa,  on 
the  other  hand,  stands  apart  in  the  curious  custom  of  bestowing 
titles  on  the  ancestors  of  i>erBons  to  be  honoured,  an4 'in  making 
them  hereditary  only  for  a  limited  number  of  getteraticttis  (see 
China:  Social  Customs),  In  Europe  such  posthumous  honours 
are  rendered  only  in  the  case  of  saints  (see  Canonization). 

Of  ecclesiastical  titles  of  honour  it  can  only  be  said  that  they 
tend  tp  an  even  greatpr  exaggeration  than  tjiose  bestowed  on 
secular  dignities.  The  swelling  styles  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs 
are  relics  of  the  days  when  Rome,  Constantinople,  Antioch, 
Alexandria  and  Jerusalem  'were  vying  with  each  other  for 
precedence  (gee  Chtjrch  History  and  Patriarch).    The  style 

*  The  d^ifi^nation  barin  (boyarin,  boyar)  Is  not,  properly  speaking, 
a  title,  but  the  equivalent  of  ^  gentletnaa." 
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of  the  ^idi6p  of  Roine,  who  abae  in  the  Western  Church  iBtains 
the  nkme  of  pope,  inchides  the  old  Roman  titles  ^i  poiUifex 
fhaximus  biA  pater  pairidiey  and  always  in  liis  signatures  the 
pioudly  hiimblis.  phrase  "  dave  of  Itfae.daved  ol  Go4  "  (s^nms 
'servorumDei)i  based  on  Matt.  xx.  27  (see  Pope)*  Of  eqcksiastir 
•calitittes  those,  expressing  orders  and  no  morc'-^pnest)  deaoon, 
sttb-deacon  and  the  rest-^are  never  honorary  (Prester  John, 
jg.t^.,i&  a  shadowy  medieVal  exception).  Thos^  expressing  office> 
whether  in  the  QniorGh  at'  lairge  (patriarch,  archbishop,  -&c.)) 
itf  in'  the  papal  court  (e.^  ptotonotary),  are  often  merely 
honorary.  That  of  bishop  even'becamae  for 'a  time,  after  the 
Reftonetion,  a  title  bohie  by  certain  secular  ptinoes  (se^ 
BiSHOt").  ".  Cardinal/*  which  with  the  predicate  Eminence 
(qvv.)  is  now  reserved  for  the  prihces  of  ^the  Roman  Cbiurcfa,  was 
at  one  time  the  honorary; style  of  tho  chief  dergy  of'  grcsat 
cathedrals  geoierally  (se^  Ca120inail).  /'Abbot/'  the  official  title 
of  the  head  of  the  monastery^  has  also  in  several  languages^  (e.g; 
the  Fteneh  abbi)  come  to  be  used  as  a  purely  honorary  title 
(see  Abbot).  For  the  honoifary  styles  of  the  clergy  in  the  En^h- 
speaking  coQBtdes,  see  the  articles  Reveseno,'  YiCARy  Rector, 
Canok,  DeaIn.  As  foaf  the  arithdeadon,  it  is: only  in  the  Chuith 
of  Englaiid  that  he  can  be  stili. defined  ias  '^one  who  performs 
acchididconal  £ancti6ns";  elsewhere,  if  he  exists  at  all^  he  is 
purely  titular  (see  AiicimEA€CXi9)j 

Among  titles  of  honour,  finally,  may  be  reckoned  honorary 
degiTees  bestowed  by  tmiversitiest  the  pope,  and  in  England  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Any  degree  may*  be  bestowed 
honoris  caiis<L  "  The  Hiaiversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
thus  regulady  bestow  the  degree  of  D.D,  (doctor i<^  divinity) 
on  those  of  their  alumni  who  become  Mshops.. .  Itisdlso  the 
custom  to  biestow  honorary  degrees  at  the  yearly  "  Commemora- 
tion "  (generally /D«C.L.,  doctor  of  dvil  kw,  at  Cbdord  ;  LL.D., 
doctor  of  laws,  at<  Cambridge)  on  a  selected  list  of  eminent 
personages.  The  right  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  confer 
d£)grees  honoris  causa,  known  as  ''  Lambeth  degrees,"  is  sup* 
poded  \o  be  derived' from  one  of  his  powers  as  legatus  natus  of 
the  pope,  which  survived  the  Refonoation.  Ab  attempt  was 
made  by  some  of  the  Swiss  reformers  of  the  t6th  ce&tury  to 
abolish  degrees.  They  were  certainly  "  popish  "  in  their  origin, 
and  oiiJieiis  besides  Herbert  Spencer  have  objected  to  them  as 
inisleading,  amce  they  are  by  no  means  nece^arily  a  hall'-mark 
ofideandng.  They  tend,  however,  to  multiply  rather  than  to 
decrease  in  number,  and  in  England  some  crftidsm*  has  been 
aroused  by  the  growing  custom  in  certain  quarters  ol  assuming 
degrees  (notably  that  of  D.D.)  granted  corruptly,  or  for  wholly 
insufficient  reasons^  by  certain  so*caiked  "  universities," 
notably  in  the  United-  States,-  For  a  list  of  the  degrees  of  the 
principal  universities  and  their  hoods,  see  Universities,  odjin. 

The  histoory  of  many  peeiage  and  other  titles  is  Outlined  In  the 
articles  on  historic  families  in  this  work.  For  British  peerage  titles 
the  standard  work  is  G.  E.C.  (okay ne)'sQwf/>/cte  P«<Ta^e(  1st  ed., 
8  vols.,  1887;  new  ed,,  vol.  i..  1910).  For  baronets  and  others  see 
the  manuals  of  Burke  and  Debrett.  The  standard  authority  for  the 
royal  houses  and  ''  high  nobility  *'  of  Eumpe  is  the.  Alnumach  -di 
Gothat  published  yearly.  See  also  the  aitide  NoBiLItY,  a&d  for 
further  Tefer^nces  the  aifthoritfes  attached;  to  those  on  individual 
titles,  tf.g.  Count.  |  (W.  A.  p.) 

TITM0Q8E  (0-  Eng.  f>faw.andi3r«maie,  Ger.  Meis^y  Swed.  mesi 
T>\3u  me^i  Yx-,  inisa»ge)t  the  name^  V>ng  infuse  for  several 
^)ecie$  oh  small  English  birds,  which  are  further  distinguished 
from  one ;  another  by  som^  characteristic  appellation*  These  go 
to  mai^eililp  th^  gieous  P4^us  of  Linnaeus,  and  with  a  large 
number  of  other,  ge&exar  iotm  the  Passerine  family  Paridae. 
Titaik6  sure  usually  non^migratory,  and  the  genus  Parus  occupies 
most  of  the  globe  except  South  America  and  the  Australian 
region  east  of  Lombok  and  Flores. 

^  The  prefix  "  tit  "by  heedless  writers  o^ten  used  alone,  thoug^h 
e<jua11y  proper  to  the  titlark  (see  Pi  Pit),  Is  perhaps  cogitate  with 
the  Greek  TcWf,  which  ^originally  meant  .^  small  chirping  bird  (Ann. 
Nat.  Hist,j  ±th  seri^,  vol.  x*  p.  22.7),  and  ,has  a  diminutive  form  in  the 
Icelandic  7V//tngttr^-the 'English  or  at  least  Scottish  titling.  It  }s 
by  false  analogy  that  the  pltirkl  of  titmouse  is  made  titmice;  it 
should  be  titmouses.  A  lucknameis  irery  often:  added,  as  with 
many  other  familiar  English  birds,  and  in  thid.case  it  ii^ '*  torn." 


Aaiorig  the  flbom  common.  Eurbpean  and  English:  khns  tlle^fifst 
to  be  naentioned  \h  tbft  called^  from  its  comp^tively  large  si», 
the  great  titmouse,  P.  majors  biit  known  also  la  many  parts  a^  the 
oxeye,'  conspicuous  by  lis  black  head,  white  cheeks  and  yellow 
breast,'  down  which  runs  a  -black  line,  while  In  spring  the  cock 
makes  himself  heard  bya  loiid  loTe^note  that  resemblesi  tke  noise 
made  in  sharpening,  a  saw.  It  is  <  widely r  dis^buted  thfGfMglioot 
the  British  Islands  and  over  nearly  ^he  whole  of  Europe  and  northern 
Asia.  The  next  is  the  bhlfe  iitmouse,  bluecap  or  nun,  P."  coertUeus, 
s^ailei'  than  the  last  and  nlore  commdn.  Its  names  are  so  character^ 
istic  as  to  make  any  desc^ription  needless.  A  third; common. species, 
but  not  so  numerous  a^  either  off  the  fore|[oiiig,'is  the  cohIt titmouse, 
P.*  aiert  distinguished  by  fts  black  cap,  white  cheeks  and  ii^fhite  nape. 
Sbme  interest  attaches  td  this  species,  because  of  the '  difference 
observable  betwesen  the  tace  inhabiting  the  scanty  remnants  of  the 
anciertt  Scottish  forests  and  that  which  occurs  throughout  the  rest  of 
Britain.  The  former  is  more  brighj^ly  tinned  tn,an^th0  latter,  (lavinga 
clear  bluish-grey  mantle  and  the  lower  part  of  the  back  greenish, 
hardly  either  of  which  colours  are  to  be  seen  in  the  same  parts  of 
mone  southern  examples,  which  last  heive  been  described  a^  forming 
a  distinct  species,  P.  brttanmicus.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  ,that  the 
denizens  of  the  oild  Scotch  hr- woods  are,  nearly  .n^iflway  in  ^atoratioi; 
between  the  dingy  southern  birds  and  thpse  wniCh  prevail  oyer  the 
greater  part  of  the  continent. dt  Europe.  It  woula  therefore  seeni 
unreasonable  to  speak  of  two  species  only:  thttre  should  be  either 
three  or  one,  and  the  latter  alteniatiineiis  to  be  freleiiied^  iprovided 
the  existence  of  the  IpcaX  races  be  duly  recognized*  Mpqh  the  same 
thing  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  next  species  to  be  mentioQeq,  th^  marsh- 
titmouse,  P.  pdttistriSy  which,  sombre  as  is  its  plumage,  is  subject 
to  <ionsiderabIe  local  variation  'in  its  very  extensive  ran^e,  and  las 
been*  called  P.  bortalis  in  Scandinavia,  P.  ^pestrism  ttusAlps*  and 
P.  lug^bris  in  south-eastern  Europe,  to  say  nothing  ot  forms  Jike 
P.  batcalcTists,  P.  camchatken^is  and  others,  whose  names  4^note 
its  local  variations  in  northern  Asia,  while  no  great  violence  is  exer- 
cised if  to  these  be  tacked  on  P.atricapilla,  with  several  geographical 
tsacbs  which  inhabit  North' America.  A  fifth  British  species  is  the 
rare  crested  titmouse,  P.  ,€ri^uSf  only  found  in  Unutod  districts 
in  Scotland,  though  common  enough,  especially  in  pine- woods,  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  .        , 

In  addiriou  to  species'  of  Parus,  North  America  possesses  tVw> 
peculiar  genera  of  tits — PsaUriparus  and  Auriparus,  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  the  various  species  of  the  gei^u^  ^arUs 
associate  in  family  parties  and  only  break  up  into  pairs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  breeding  season.  The  nests  are  nearly  always 
placed  in  a  hollow  stump,  and  consist  of  a  mass  of  xhoss,  feathers 
and  hair,  the  last  being  worked  almost  into  a  Idnd  of  felt.  Thereon 
the  egg^,  i^ten  to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine,  are  laid,  and  these 
have  a  translucent  white  shell,  freckled  or  spotted  with,ru$t  cqlour* 
The  first  plumage  of  the  young  closely  resembles  that  of  the  patents; 
but,  so  far  as  is  known,  it  has  always  a  yellower  tinge,  vdrV  apparent 
on  the  parts,  if  there  be' such;  which  in  the  adult  a^wmte.  Few 
birds  are  more  restless  in  disposition.  Most  of  the  European  species 
and  some  of  the  North  American  become  familiar,  haunting  the 
neighbourhood  of  houses,  especially  in  winter,  and  readily  availing 
themselves  of  such  scraps  of  food,  about  the  nature  of  which  they 
are  not  particular^  as  ihey  can  get.'  By  gardeners  «V6ry.  titmouse 
is  generally  r^^arded  as  an  enemy,  for  it  is  supposed  to  do  infiiute 
damage  to  the  buds  of  fruiti-trees  and  bushes;  but  the  accusation 
is  wholly  false,  for  the  buds  destroyed  are  always  found  to  be  those 
to  which  a  grub-^the  bird's  real  object — has  got  access,  so  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  titmouse  is  a  great  benefact6r  to  the 
hoFticVilturist.  r    ,        ' 

Akin  to  the  genus  Parus,  b.ut  in  many^  respects  differing  Irpm  it, 
is  A  credula,  containing  that  curious-looking  bird  the  long- tailed  or 
bottle  titmouse,  with  many  local  races  or  species.  The  bird  itself, 
having  its  tail  longer  than  its  body,  is  unlike  any  other  found  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  while  its  nest  is  a  perfect  marvel  of  oonsCtuc- 
tion,  being  in  shape  nearly  oval,  with  a  small  hol^,  in  one-  side.  The 
exterior  is  studded  with  pieces  of  lichen,  worked  into  a  firm  texture 
of  moss,  wool  and  spiders'  nests^  and  the  inside  Is  profusely  lined 
with  soft  feathers— ajw  having  Jbieen,  says  Ma(cg(llvf^y,  counted 
in  oiie«xamp]e« .  NoH  uiferior  in  beauty  or  ingeinuity.is  the  nest  built 
by  the  penduline  titmouse,  Aegiti^us  pendulini^s^  of  the,  south,  of 
Europe,  which  differs,  however,  not  merely  in  composition,  but  in 
being  suspended  to  a  boiigh,  while  thjB  former  is  nearly  always  placed 
between  t Wo  or  more  branches. 

The  so-called  bearded  titmouse,  Panurus  biarmicus,  has  habits 
wholly  unlike  those  of  aViy  6f  the  foregoing,  and  is  now  placed  in 


'  The  signification  of  this  name  is  obscure.  It  may.  perhaps  be 
correlated  with  a  Swedish  name  for  the  bird — TtUg0Xe^ 

*  Persons  fond  of  .watchihg  the  habits  of  birds  raayiwith  little 
trouble  provide  a  pleasing  spectacle  by  adopting  the  plan,,  practised 
by  the  late  A.  E.  Knox,  ofhanginga  lump  ot  suet  or  tallow  \jy  a  short 
string  to  the  end  of  a  flexible  rod  stuck  aslant  into  the  giound  dose 
to  the  window  of  a  sittihg-^room.  it  is  seldom  lon^  before  a -titmouse 
of  some  kind  finds  the  diaiinty,  and  once  found  visits  are  made  to  it 
until  every  morsel  is  picked  off.  The  attitudes  of  the  birds  as  they 
cling  to  the  swinging  lure  are  very  diverting,  and  none  but  a  titmouse 
can  succeed  in  loeeping  a  foothold  upon  it. 
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a  flepamte  /Paeserine  family — ^Pannridae.  It  was  iotmerfy'  foukid 
in  many  parts  of  Eiuiland,  especially  in  the  eastern  counties,  where 
it  bore  the  name  ot  reed-pheasant;^  but  through  the  diaining  of 
meres,  the  destruction  of  reed-4)ed8»  ajid  the  rapacity  of  coUectovb 
it  now  exists  in  few  localities.    It  is  a  beautiful  little  bird»  of  a  bright 


tawny  colour,  v^iegatod  with  t)l»ck,  and:  white,,  while  the  cocV  is 
furtlier  distinguished  by  a  bluish  grey'  head  arid  a  black  tuft  of 
feathers- on  each  side  of  the  chin.    Its  chi^f  food  s^ms  to  be  reed* 


seiods  and  the  smaller  kinds  of  fresh-water  jnoliueos^  which,  it  finds 
among  the  reed-beds  it  seldom  quits.   . 

Thp  general  affinities  of  the  raridae  seem  to  He  rather  with  the 
Sittidae  (see  Nuthatch)  ahd  the  tree-creepers.    ,  '  (A.  N.) 

t  TITl][Sp.  one  of  the  companions  of  St  Paul,  waspf  Greek,  piig^ 
(Gal.  ii.,'  3}  >  and  was  perhaps  a  na^tiv^  qlfisvai,  Minor.  He  appe^ 
to  f29rve  been  ai^on^  th^  ^pios^^'s  ^rliest  cooy^rts,  b,^g  ^% 
mentioned  (Gal.,  ii.  i)  as  having  accompaiuedPaul  and  Barnabas 
to  Jenisalem  (cf.  Acts  xv,  a)  "to  represent  the  success  of  the 
Pauline  gospel  out^^de  Judjai^^."  Here  the  coot^rvative  section 
demanded  that  /^e  should  be  cii^cutncised^but  Fj^\A  s\tccessfu|ly 
pppos^  t^is.  (see  , Paul).  Subsequent^;  Jie  came  into  close 
connexion,  with  the  Achaean.  .ch4rqhes  and  f^specially  witl^ 
Corinth,  bearing  letters  from  .Paul  ^nd  bci,ng  d^targed,  wi^ 
promoting  the  pr9ix>sed  coUectionior,  poor  Christians  in  J^da^a^ 
In  tbes^  miatters.he  proyed  himself  a  trusty  Ueute^nant,  win^i^ 
the  est^p^iOf  th^  Corinthians  by  fai^  zeaL  £^nd  disinterestedness^ 
Tj^Q  liberality  .which  a.  g^eratian  later  w^  recognize4,.  l^y 
Clement.ol Ji^op^  as^ajtraditio^ij^virtn&qf  t)%e (JlkmnJthiai^  Chm;^ 
oy^  >jlts  inception  tP.Tittts. ,  fj^  thp^  epi^le  witii  wjbudi  his  naiipie 
(s  .s^sociated  be  isi  r^epnesei^t^  (Tit^s  i* .  5)..  as  ^a«fing  been  lei^  tW 
Pa\il.in  Orete  tp  ^'  set.in  pcder  the  thij^gs  that  are  wanting^  a;>d 
ordain  elders  fet cyery  city.?':  He  ia  e^cpeGt^.^erw-^ds  .tq  joii^ 
Paul.^t.J^iAfC|)pHs..(ui,^.ia>),  M  2  Tm^,iY.'  J^^'h^M^99^  ^  ^ 
]^avJng'gone  (p^fbaps  pi^.a.missiqn)  Xq  Dal^ia^ia.  TradM^i^^ 
ftbyio^^Jy  Testing jop  tbft.Epi^tle^tp  T;itH#r,Witth^t  be  di^.i^ 
Ci)et]e^4S',bifb9P  at  an,ady^^^Je!^.agf[|;^^^o^r.H^Jft  qoiwpcts.  him 
-with, tVflnioEu.  Attempt^'  ta make, Jhim. the; author  of  the  "We" 
sections,  m  Actf  [and  tO;iE|c;lude  hiin  ;in  ther  seventy  disciple  ^i;^ 
futile.  Therpti?^  vopxp  tp  be  s^fd  fot  \h^  suggest]^,  that  be  w^ 
tbe  brother  pf  St  X^uke..    .  ..  t.m   o..  •«     -       « 

,  See  A-  Souteyr  a?id  E.  P.  Bqys-^mitki^^n.^h^.fypo^iory  Timp^, 
xviU.  285,33^3.30..      .  ,    .     ^  ._..   .,  /.  ,.^,.,     .  .  .' 

TITUS,  TUB  BPMfTLB  TO,iQitJiie  N^w,'|^stafflipnt>an.episrt^ 
^Jbifib  p«n>Okrtft,to,hftTe  been  iwrittenjlwf  P*vlfta1'itu^;(i.  J-t4)» 
who Js  ijpL. charger ^:tbe  lw?J.  c|wr<?b^;.*t'Ai?J^e.,  (i...5)*::.T^f 
yowg.e?/.9ian:is  •refninde4  of  the.  q|j|ali§€#|tjw  he  4s  to 

insist  upon  in  officials  (i.  5-16),  in  view  of.  cu^ept,  enrors,' 
4f:H5tFiftal,.|ifi4»i^aiU  .Theji^Rui^e.  teacbiM,  p«  f*  fipun^f^oc- 
trine/JiTftbiGhbfi  is  tPt.pmpc^itfrt  (H'  i»  seq.)riq  thenrp.urtii|ed,,witb 
i(^gi^rdriU>)fig^d  Baeq  .and  women,  1  y^UJ^gw .  ipen  an4>5b(v;c^ 
m&mmif'^..  (After  Q,  postscript  (iiu^rJt J )>reit^r^tiD^&tbe  cpunaej§ 
«f,  jthfti  lej^tfiTx  with  p^rticulair.  a^e^n^yt^^  the  pUftside  pnbliic, 
;wm^  pfff^naL  nptices  ftre;bfiefly;^d4^  Wi?  i^tij)/  an4..wiUi 
some  final  exhobt9,tipn3,,lbe^ppiptle,  fOid^.  -r  .  .,  |;  .  .: 
: .;Tj|pbe.pri|iin pf„Cbristia4:inisi8ip/iftin  Cret/8 isoib^cure,  A  strcjng 
Jewish  ^leniqnte?i§ted<*|nopg.theppputa^ion(cf.  1 13  6e/ft.,iiii,^), 
iRhiph  e](pl^ns[  the.  poirti^ul^r  bue  of-  the  lopejt  heresies  f^  \f^.  a,s^ 
perhaps  tbe-jnitfel  egprts:Qt.i*:  (39Jist^n.pr<»>ft»WMilfa[»(^,Act^ 
.ii,  ^a)>  TJie  ge^gfriaipbical  sit^tiop  <;rfitbe4?iwi4.alsp,fa>!oiured  ^^ 
•eaB\y=introdjuptioffi,pl  tJfeie.newifaitb.j,:i;  Cj.et)Bs^^§agreat]winter*- 
.toig'.plagej"  for;  vessek  (cj,  Actjaixjivai.  i;a,seq,)  worl^Aft tbeir  ^>m 
wiay  U> 'Rpiine)4lp^g>tbe;s<mthem  cpas|,;of  tbe Mediterr%ne4i^,^^ 
.tjl»t.  jUhe  pos^ibiUto^-'.oft :  Je¥(isb  •  Cbr^ft^iisn  /evangp}ists  nJb^ikviM 
WJiJcSied^itibefii^rejQngis  tpibe.gi»^t;/?dlEed^^       o.  t  ^r  .;•;  i.i 

'  ^'Thb  cbiilhioh  names  given  to  lilts  biM  ard' Sd •  very  Inapplicabfe 
that  ii  is  a  .pity  that  ^ '  aterella  ^ ' !  (frmn  ^ikr^  an  bsiesh  bestdwed  upon 
it  'by ,  3ir  T<  ^^ipwne, ,  i t«  original  discoverer,  capinqt  pfs  i^estpi^ed^ ;  .   ,. 

*  On  the  somewhat  harai  estimate  of  the  Cretans  in  i.  12  se? 
Dr  J.  Rendel  Harris  in  Expositor  (7th  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  305  seq.)."  Th6 
oth^r  f^atuk-es^no^ed  in  the  epistle,  theii"  turbulence,:  drunkenness 
and  gr^d,  all  happen  to.be  verififid  iii  thei  pdgea^oi  ancient  writers 
like  Folybiuai  • .  .... 

»  On  the  sub-Pauline  tone  of  iii.  SxiLSokolDswaki's  Ceisi  und  Ltben 
bet  Paultis  (iQQs),  p,  108  seq.,  ,  .    ^  ^ 

*  Cf.  W.  M.  Ramsay:  Paidtne  dnd  oiker  ShJui'  (t^7),  p.  76, 
Hoennicke's  Das  Judenchristentum  (190S);  p-i566e€i../add  HarnacW^ 
Mission  4kpd:E^p<iknsi4m  ol  Chrislianityf  ii4i229r230  (^nd  ed.,  190^}. 


It  is  mote  difficult  to  detenn^e  when  Paul  can  have  visited 
the  inland  and  left  Titus  behind  him.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  find  a  setting  for  the  epistle  witbin  the  apostle's  life  previous 
to  his  Roman  imprisonment  (as  recorded  in  Acts) ,  but  by  common 
consent^  it  is  now  held  that  tlie  epistle  (if  written  by  the  apostle) 
must  fall  later,  during  th^  period  of  missionary  enterprise  which 
is  supposed  to  have  followed  his  release  from  the  first  fcaptivity. 
Mke  the  epistles  to  Timothy,  tixQ  Epistle  to  Titus  thus  belongs 
to  a  phase  of  the  apostle's  Ufe  for  whidi  we  possess  no  other 
contemporary  i^dence.  The  secPnd  imprisonment  of  Paul, 
after  a  period  of  freedom  following  his  acquittal,  is  an  historical 
hypothesis  (cf.  the  stat^nent  in  Steinmet^V  Z^  zweiierom. Gefat^ 
gmsckafi  des  Paulus,  p.  46 , seq.),  which  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  Pauline  authoi^ip  of  the  pastorali^.  It  is  indeed  supported 
by  several  critics  who  reject  the  latter,  just  as  it  is  occas^ionally 
rejected  by  adyocates  pf  their  authenticity.  But,  upon  tbe  whole, 
such  evidence  from  early  tradition  as  can  be  adduced  froin  the 
2nd  Century  seems  no  mo^  thaii  an  expansion  of  Paul's  language 
in  Rom.  Xv.  a'/^,  il8. ,  ;The  p^torafe  themselves  never  mention 
any  mission  in  Spajpti.  Spanish  tradition  is  silent  on.  the  fact^ 
and  the  allusion  to  th©  "west'*  (in  Clem.  Rom.  v.)  c&nibe  inter- 
preted at  least  as  fairiy  Pf  Rome  as  of  Spain.  The  entire  problem 
is  not  without  its  dittculties  still,  after  all  the  research  lavished 
up«9n  it,  bqt  the  probabiiities  seexx^  to.  converge  upph  tiiecpnclu^ 
sieh.  tfaatriPililli  Was.  never' released  from  his  impri&Qnment,  and 
cwseq*ieiitl;jr  tfeat' he' ncfver  revisited  the  East;        ^    >  - 

"  TTie  internal  tHticism  of  the  ef^fette  start*  Ymtn'l.  7-^,  whidi  fs 
plainly  an  i^ift^rp^atioh,' t)<!ii*haps  from  the  n^argin,  upont^  ^alifica^- 
tiohs  6i  epi^cdpoi.  Oh  ^thf*  other  haHd  a. -^ssage  like  iii.  ii-ii  is 
indubitably  a  I^^11ne  TKfchient,;and  the  problem  for  thfe  critic  is 
to  deterrhine  whethi^i^  in  the -epistle  afe  a  whole  we  have  a  redacted 
and'  interpolated  edition  of  what  w^'s- originally-  a  note  fronj  the 
harid  df  Paul,  or  whether  tW; epistle. dtew  upon  sbmte  Pauline  tradi- 
tion (conneteting'TituS  with  ^tet^)  ^d  material,  arid  wais  afterwanls 
ihterpolated  at  1.  7^.'  The  latter  hvp6thesis  seems' mpre  pn^bable, 
liploh  the  whole,  althouefh  th^re  is  little  to  choose  b^t Ween  the  tWo. 
The  substantially  PauHn^  tharacter  of  the  epistle,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  is  to  be  grants  upon  either  hypothesis,  for  the  author 
or  tne  edltdr«ttpve  not?  Unsuccessfully,  iip6n  the  Wholp,  to;r<si>roduce 
the'Piztuffae'^spiitt  arid  tradrt^Dn.^  The  old^rndtion  that  the  personal 
data  in  Titus,  or  ixi  tlie  rest  of  thfe  pastoral^,  wele' invented  to  len^^^ 
verisimilitude  to  the  wririnj[,must  be  fifiven*  op'.  =Thfey  ^  too 
qircunrstahtjdl  ahd  artlesi.  to  W  thi  ^oA  6f  a  writer  idealising  tji- 
crating  a^  situation.  'Thus,'|n  the^W^nt.tebtsrtle,  a 'passage  like 
iii:  '12-1$  i*  JaalpaBly  geHuine;  \Blirt  it  is  another  quesnbri  'whether 
oifberpas^ge^'cah  bemadded' to  it'Cf-.i;:  i.  j^  seq:,  5-^,  121-fifl,  16, 
fii.  i?-7f,  i's.'by:  Hefe^e,-  i.'l,  4,iii.  I5,  by  Von'Soden;  i.  l^h'nl  t^, 
by  McGiffert),' in.pWer  to  recoAistrtict  k  ftiore  or  leas  independent 
ripfte  from  Paul's  bwn;^eii      "'     »'  '  .,.'..    .  ,  . 

'  It  deteiTjk  improbable  tbat  Titife  prhlfiy  of  jtbe  p^stpral$  ife  directe^ 
against  ia*!^  ine'phkse  of  coh'tertporaly  bei^y.'  Th^  ptobibitlo^ 
of  tiiarriagg  (1  TiW.  Wl  ^^wascbrtimdh'tb-Maniiorfarfti  Apelles;  whil* 
the,  injunct^cyi  of  fasting'  is  attributed  to  the  Encratites  (Iten.  Adv, 
^isfAy^B,  r)  aiid^tft  ^ttirtiiVni  bf  Amtktf.ih  ^fa  (ibid;  1.' 24,^3)^, 
theltitter  beihg^a!*)fcredrtiM  irith  haling*  ^feeit' the  *$rk  to  JhWoduce 
a  d'uiKirii' into  bi^'Wanity,  which  tfi'ad*  <50d  s^nd^his -S^iiriotf  t6 
destroy  Ibe  evil^nd^ifedeetti  'thd  good,  both  dllisf^es  haVfa^  l)eeh 
formed  bjf  the  aiigels'Xcf.  Titu^ii.  t\;  1  Tlm.Mv.'ioy.'  'The'exhaufctivfe 
disciis^oris  on  th&  filint  (cf;Bourc}\iin;  f/^.  55  se^i)'  ha^e  le^  most 
scholars  to  the  conclusion  t^at  :Ab  one  systiWt  of  imd-ceiitury  ^no^^i^ 

fJsra  is  before  the  i^Wtc^t^s  nilnd."   'Hb  is' maintainiri^  Paulas  ipj'^. 
!e'  makes  the  apostle  prophesy,  va^^lV  of  course,  j?ie  evil  tendencies 
Which  *were  to  come  upon  the  churclx;  but  the  lirtei'ife.l  eV^denlcei 
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also  article  ofi  "^Api),  ti^o  (vinculasatutctum,  i^co)  4;na;Laughljn 
are  the  only  repent  exceptibn'^j  and  their  conjectural  ^schenies  axe 
jtiii^tually  destri>ctiv«.  'The'l^bminon  style  of  the  eptstles  forbids 
an^  dispersjori  <)f  tbeni,<>ver  a  terjn  ol  years.  They'^tand.or  Fall 
togettier«  as  Critics  ot  a!f(  scKobls  afe  practically  agreM;  'The ' inr- 
bofesibjlify/df  i?lac(ng"thfife^within  period  of_Acts  is  best  known 
ijy^  Hatch,;B9urquin  ,(pp.  {0^25)^ .^crt rand  (23-47)  and, von  Sofjea. 
.  •-The  tj^isiioricf^l ,siji|e,for  iii,  12-1^  as  well  ^sj^pr  the  tradition  which 
jiprms  xkfl  ^ttijjg.pf}tna epistle,  is  prob«^bly,to,besojug|j}:  in.the  neigl^- 

I u_.j  Q^^^^Q  _j^^  ^ ^g^  Kjrefl^el).  .  Qlpmcfi; dates  iii.,  12-13  from 

ia after  2  Cor.  3t*^xiiL }.-«., previous  to  Hoinan^  (j'?- ^vo^^ 59). 


bourhood  1 

A(i,acec4pnia alter 2 tvi><^i> .  jm'^a«.^<.,.v  '•<•«»  K^^^^ywo  v\r  ^xw^f^mf^  y^i#^,««^vj^^-yy. 
,  V^ss^pisn^f  blended  with  Eb5oniti«ni,:  )s  the  plausible,  cpnjecture 
of  Scjileierinacher,.  Ne^inder  and  .Ms^ngoli  but  the  Essenes  do  not 
seem,  to  hayq  pronibi ted  marriage  so  aogmatlcally.  , 

'  Asceticism  was  bound  up  with  the  gnostic  depreciation  of  the 
body. .   By,  a.  oaturail  racoH-  it  pi^uceq  licentiousness  of  conduct 
kls  hotly  <' 


which  the  pastorals  hotly  denounce. 
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together  with  the  unpossibilky  of  placiag  the  epistles  later  than  the 
first  ten  or  twenty  years  of  the  and  century,  render  it  impracticable 
to  detect  anything  except  incipient  phases  of  syncretistic  gnosticism 
behind  the  polemical  allusions.  It  was  a  gnosticism  fluctuating 
not  only  in  its  relation  to  the  Church  but  2n  its  emphasis  ut>on  certain 
ethical,  and  theoaophical  ideas.  One  definite  trait  is  its  Jewish 
character  (Titus  i.  lo;  2  Tim.  iii.  i6;  i  Tim.  i.  7,  &c.).  The  errorists 
developed  sf)eculations  and  practical  theories  on  the  basis  of  the 
Old  Testament  law,  which  proved  extremely  seductive  to  many 
Christians.  But  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  homogeneity  in  the  repeated 
descriptions  of  this  semi^gnostic  phases  atthough  now  ana  then 
(e.g.  in  I  Tim.  i.  7  saq. ;  Titus  i.  14,  lii.  0)  there  are  suggestions  of  the 
legalism  which  Cerinthus  advocated.  The  Ophites  are  said  to  have 
not  only  used  myths  but  forbidden  marriage  and  held  that  the 
resurrection  was  purdy  spiritual  (Lightfoot);  this,  however,  is 
probably  nb  more  than  an  uteresting  coincidence,  and  all  attempts 
to  identify  the  errorists  definitely  must  be  abandoned.^  The  early 
Fathers  often  indeed  identify  them  with  later  types  of  gnosticism, 
but  this  cannot  be  taken  as  any  sure  clue  to  the  author's  meaning. 
•They  naturally  found  in  his  prophetic  words  the  anticipation  of 
heresies  current  in  their  own  age. 

Sometimee,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  re^ui^ection  being  allegorized' 
and  marriage  repudiated,*  it  is  feasible  to  detect  distort  ion  j  or 
exaggerations  of  Paul's  own  teaching,  against  which  the  Paulinist 
of  the  pastorals  puts  in  a  caveat  and  a  corrective.  But  these  some- 
what **  indiscriminate  denunciations  are  certainly  not  what  we 
expect  from  a  man  like  Paul,. who  was  an  uncommonly  clear-headed 
dialectician  "  ^McGiffert).  They  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  pastoral 
manifesto,  which  does  not  trouble  to  draw  any  fine  distinctions 
between  the  principles  or  motives  of  its  opponents.  The  method 
resembles  that  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  for  although  the  errorists 
attacked  in  the  latter  ^lanifesto  are  not  those  of  thie  pastorals,  and 
although  the  one  writer  eschews  entirely  the  inner  authority  of  the 
Spirit  which  the  other  posits^  the  saipe  anti^enostic  emphasis  on 
practical  religion  and  stereotyped  doctrine  is  feft  in  both. 

Literature. — ^Special  mon<Mp:aphs  on  Titus  have  been  written 
by  Jerome,  Casper  Cruciger  (ExposiUo  hreoU  etfamUiaris^  i$42)f 
Mosheim  (Erkldrung  des  S^riefs  an  Tit.,  1779),  and  Kuinoel  (Explicatio 
episL  Pauli  ad  Titum,  x8i?).,  Commonly,  however,  the  epistle 
has  been  edited  and  criticized  along  with  the  epistles  of  Timothy. 
The  ablest  recent  editions  are  bv  B.  Weiss  (in  Mever's  CommetUar^ 
7th  ed.,  1902 ;  full  and  exact),  Wohlenbecg  (in  Zahn's  CommenUir, 
1906),  and  J.  E.  Belser,  the  Roman  Catholic  savant  (1907),  with 
which  may  be  ranked  Wace's  (Speaker's  Commentary ,  1886)  and 
J.  H.  Bernard's  {Cambridge  Greek  Testament,  1899)  editions.  All 
these  present  the  conservative  position.  On  the  other  side.  Von 
Soden's  Hand-Cammentar  (2nd  ed.,  18^)  and  Franz  .Koehler's 
TOpular  commentaries  Die  SchriftendesN,  T.  (1906)  are  most  notable. 
Unef  English  notes  are  furnished  by  Horton  (Century  Bible,  1901, 
from  ^hn's  standpoint)  and  J,  P.  Lilley  ^Edinburgh,  1901).  Of 
the  older  editions,  the  piost  valuable  are  Heyaenreich's  (Die  Pastoral' 
briefe,  1826-1828),  Alford's  (3rd  ed«  1862),  Huther'a  (3rd  ed„ 
Gotringen,  1866),  Bisping's  (1866),  P.  Fairbaim's  (Edinburgh,  1874), 
EUicott's  (5th  ed.,  1883,  strong  in  exegesis)  and  Knoke's  (ifi  Lange's 
Bibel-Werk,  4th  ed.,  1894),  mth^  Rig^nbach's  (in  the  Strack- 
Zockler  Commentary  1897).  Editions  in  English  have  recentlv 
been  undertaken  in  the  International  Critical  Commentary  (by  W. 
Lock),  in  the  Expositor's  Greek  Testament  (by  N.  J.  D.  White),  and 
by  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay,  For  the  patristic  hterature  see  Wohlenberg 
(op.  cit.  p.  76). 

For  the  view  that  a  Paulinist  was  the  author,  see  Schleiermacher, 
Vber  den  sogen.  ersten  Brief  des  Paidus  on  den  Tim.  (1807),  which 
really. opend  the  modern  phase  of  criticism  on  all  three  epistles; 
Biaur,  Die  sogenannten  Pastoralbriefe  des  Apostels  Paidus  (183^); 
H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Die  Pastoralbriefe  kritisch  u.  exe^etisch  behandelt 
(1880),  an  exhaustive  treatment;  Hilgenfeld,  Zetlschrift  fUr  die 
wiss.  The^gie  (1897),  49  seq,,  61  seq.,  79  seq. ;  E.  Y.  Hincks,  Journal 
"*  '  "    *       [fii7;  and  Renan,  5.  Paul  xxiii.-liii.. 

'  le  conservative  position  is  maintained 


of  Bibl.  Literature  (1897), 
V&glise  chritienne,  ch.  v. 

with  varying  confidence  by  C.  W.  Otto,  Die  g^eschichUichen  Verhdlt- 
nisse  der  Pastoralbriefe  (i860) :  Bertrand,  Essat  critique  sur  r authenti- 
city des  if^  pastorales  (1888) ;  G.  G.  Findlay,  aopendix.to  Eng.  tra^s. 
of  Sabatier  5  L'ApStre  Paid,  pp.  34 1  seq.;  W.  E.  Bo  wen,  Votes  of 
Pastoral  Letters  (1900) ;  T.  C-  Lauehlin,  The  Pastoral  Epp.  in  the  Light 
of  one  Roman  Imprisonment  (Calilornia,  1905) ;  and  J.  D.  James.  The 
Genuineness  and  Authorship  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1906).  For 
general  studies,  see  Schenkel's  Bihel-Lexicom,  iv.  393-402 ;  Sabaticr's 
article  iti  Ency.  des  sciences  religieuses,  x.  250-259;  J.  R.  Boise, 

^  Clemen  (Paulus  u  148)  distinguishies  broadly  between  the 
errorists  of  2  Tim.  and  those  controverted  in  the  other  two  epistles. 
The  former,  he  argues,  are  in  the  last  resort  libertinists  and  anti- 
nomians;  the  latter  must  be  reg^arded  as  ascetic  Judaists. 

*  2  Tim.  ii.  18.  Paul's  teacffing  about  the  befiever  bein^  already 
risen  with  Christ  gave  a  weteome  handle  to  the  later  Gnostics.  The 
passage  in  John  v.  28-20  seems  a  correction  of  the  possible  inferences 
which  might  be  drawn  from  such  teaching  in  Paul  and  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  Itself. 

*Cf.  Von  DobschQtz,  Christian  Life  in  the  Primitive  Church 
(pp.  261  seq.). 


TheBpp.  of  Paul  written  after  he  beedme  a  Prisoner  (^tv^  York,  18^7); 
Plummer,  Expositor's  Bible  (1888);  Bourquin,  jShtde  critique  sur 
les  pasL  4pttres  (1890) ;  Hamack,  Die  Chronologie,  480  seq.,  710-71 1 : 
MofFatt,  Ency.  Bib.,  5079*5096,  and  W.  Lock  (Hastings's  Diet 
BtWf,  vol.  iv.).  (J.Mt.) 

TITUS,  FLAVIUS  SABINUS  VESPASIANUS,  Roman  emperor 
from  A.D.  79-81,  son  of  the  empeior  Vespasian,  was  bom  on  the 
30th  of  December  a.d.  40  (or  41).  £fe  was  educated  in  the 
imperial  court,  and  thoroughly  accomplished:  he  could  speak 
Greek  fluently  and  compose  verses;  he  was  a  proficient  in  music; 
he  could  write  shorthand,  and  imitate  handwriting  so  skilfully 
that  he  used  to  say  that  he  might  have  been  a  most  successful 
forger.  He  was  handsome  and  commanding,  and  had  a  vigorous 
frime,  well  trained  in  all  the  exercises  of  a  soldier.  As  a  young 
man  he  served  with  credit  in  Germany  and  in  Britain.  Soon  he 
had  the  command  of  a  legion,  and  joined  his  father  in  Syria; 
where  he  took  an  attive  part  in  the  Jewish  War.  In  68  he  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  congratulate  the  newly  proclaimed  emperor; 
Galba;  but,  hearing  of  Galba's  death  and  of  the  general  confusion 
in  the  Roman  world,  he  returned  to  Palestine,  having  in  the  mean- 
time consulted  the  oracle  of  the  Paphian  Venus  and  received  a 
favourable  answer.  In  the  following  year  Vespasian,  having 
been  proclaimed  emperor,  returned  to  Italy,  and  left  Titus  to 
carry  on  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  captured  on  the  8th  of 
September  70.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  TOus  and  his  father 
celebrated  h  magnificent  triumph,  which  has  been  immortalized 
by  the  so-called  Arch  of  Titus.  He  wa^  now  formally  associated 
lArith  his  father  in  the  government,  with  the  title  oif  Caesar,  and 
during  the  nine  remaining  years  of  Vespasian's  reign  he  was  in 
fact  emperor.  He  was  anything  but  popidar ;  he  bad  the  character 
of  being  profligate  and  crueL  IBs  connexion  mth  Berenice, 
the  sister  of  the  Agrfppa  of  the  Acts  of  the  A  pasties ,  also  created  A 
scandal;  both  brother  andsfeter  fallowed  Thus  to  Rome,  and 
were  allowed  to  reside  ixi-  the  imperial  palace.  Public  opinion 
was  outraged,  and  Titus,  though  he  had  {>romised  Berenice 
marriage,  felt  obliged  to  send  her  back  to  the  East.  Vespasian 
died  in  79,  leaving  his  son  a  safe  throne  and  a  well-filled  treasury. 
The  forebodings  of  the  people  were  agreeably  disappointed,  for 
Titus  put  an  end  to  prosecutions  for  high  treason,  and  the 
delatores  (informers)  were  scourged  and  exx)elled  from  the  city. 
He  assumed  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus,  in  order  that  he 
might  keep  his  hands  free  from  blood.  He  forgave  his  brother 
Domitian,  who  niore  than  once  plotted  against  his  life,  amd  having 
let  a  day  pass  without  bestowing  a  present,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  have  lost  a  day." 

Titus,  like  his  father,  spent  money  in  adding  tb  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Rome.  The  Flavian  amphith^tre  (later  called  the 
Colosseum)  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  his  rdgn,  with 
combats  of  ^bdiators,  shows  of  wild  beasts,  and  r^resentatfons 
oi  some  oi  the  great  Greek  naval  battles.  He  gave  the  city 
splendid  baths,  which  surpassed  those  of  Agrippa  and  of  Nero, 
and  supplied  the  mob  with  every  kind  of  luxury. 

During  his  reign,  in  79,  occurred  the  erupdon  <d  Vesuvius 
which  destroyed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  '  etaperoir 
visited  the  scenes*  and  contributed  liberally  to  the  relief  Of  the 
distressed  inhabitants.  During  his  absence  a  fire  raged  for  three 
days  at  Rome,  in  which  the  new  temple  of  Jupiter  CapitoMnus, 
the  library  of  Augustus,  tuid  other  public  buildings  were  burnt; 
then  followed  a  pestilence,  and  Titus  again  assisted  freely  with 
his  purse.  Italy  and  the  Roman  world  were  peaceful  during 
his  reign.  The  only  fighting  was  in  Britain  under  Agricola,  who 
in  the  year  80  carried  the  Roman  arms  as  far  as  the  Tay.  Titus 
died  on  the  15th  of  September  81.  The  verdict  of  history  is 
favourable  to  him,  but  the  general  feeling  throughout  the  Roman 
world  was  that  he  had  been  fortunate  in  the  briefness  of  his 
reign. 

See  Suetonius,  Titus:  Dio  Cassius  Ixvl.  18-^;  C.  Beul4,  Titus 
et  sa  dynastie  (1870);  L.  Double,  VEmpereur  Titus  (1877) ;  Merivale, 
Hist,  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire  (ch.  60) ;  H.  Schiller,  Geschichte 
der  rdmischen  Kaiserteit,  i.  pt.  2. 

TITUS  TATIUS,  in  Roman  legend,  the  Sabine  king  of  Cures, 
who  waged  war  upon  the  Romans  to  avenge  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women  (see  Romulus).    After  various  indecisive  conflicts 
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the  latter,  who  had  become  Roman  matrons,  intervened  and 
prevailed  upon  the  combatants  to  cease  fighting.  A  fonnal 
treaty  was  then  arranged  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines, 
whereby  Romulus  and  Tatius  were  to  be  joint  and  equal  rulers 
of  the  Roman  people.  Rome  was  to  retain  its  name  and  each 
citizen  was  to  be  called  a  Roman,  but  as  a  commimity  they  were 
to  be  called  Quirites  (g.v.) ;  the  Sabines  were  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  state  and  admitted  into  the  tribes  and  curies.  After  this 
arrangement  had  lasted  for  five  years  it  came  to  an  end  by  the 
death  of  Tatius,  who  was  killed  out  of  revenge  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Lavinium.  According  to  Mommsen,  the  story  of  his  death, 
(for  which  see  Plutarch)  looks  like  an  historical  version  of  the 
abolition  of  blood-revenge.  Tatius,  who  in  some  respects 
Tesembles  Remus,  is  not  an  historical  personage,  but  the  epony- 
mous hero  of  the  religious  college  called  Sodales  Titii.  As  to  thb 
body  Tacitus  expresses  two  different  opinions,  representing  two 
different  traditions:  that  it  was  introduced  either  by  Tatius 
himself  to  preserve  the  Sabine  cult  in  Rome;  or  by  Romulus  in 
honour  of  Tatius,  at  whose  grave  its  members  were  bound  to  offer 
a  yearly  sacrifice.  The  sodales  fell  into  abeyance  at  the  end  of 
the  republic,  but  were  revived  by  Augustus  and  existed  to  the 
end  of  the  2nd  century  a.d.  Augustus  himself  and  the  emi)eror 
Claudius  belonged  to  the  college,  and  all  its  members  were  of 
senatorial  rank.  Varro  derives  the  name  from  the  TUiae  aves 
which  were  used  by  the  priests  in  certain  auguries. 

See  Livy  i.  10-14;  Tacitus,  Annals^  i.  54,,  HisL  ii.  95;  Dion. 
Haiic.  ii.  36-52;  Plutarch,  Romulus,  19-24;  Marquardt,  Romische 
Staatsverwaltung  (1885)  iii.  446;  Schwegler,  R&mische  GeschichU, 
bk.  ix.  3,  14;  X.  5. 

TITUSVILLE,  a  city  of  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  Oil  Creek,  about  42  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Erie.  Pop.  (1900), 
8244,  of  whom  1573  were  foreign-born;  (1910  census)  8533. 
Titusville  is  served  by  the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  & 
Pittsburg,  and  the  Pennsylvania  railways.  It  has  the  Benson 
Memorial  library  (1904),  and  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery  there  is 
a  monument  (erected  by  Henry  H.  Rogers  in  1902)  to  Colonel 
Edwin  L.  Drake  (1819-1880),  who  here  sank  the  first  oil  well 
(69^  ft.  deep)  in  America  in  August  1859  and  who  is  buried  here. 
Titusville  was  the  principal  centre  in  Pennsylvania  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Standard  Oil  Company;  but  after  1875,  when  John 
D.  Archbold  (b.  1848),  a  leader  of  the  independents,  became  a 
director  of  the  Standard,  few  of  the  Titusville  operators  remained 
independent.  It  was  in  the  Titusville  district  that  the  natural 
gas  industry  of  Pennsylvania  was  first  established  about 
1872. 

There  are  various  manufactures,  and  in  1905  the  value  of  the 
factory  products  was  $3,249,890.  The  first  settlement  was  made 
here  in  1796  by  Samuel  Kerr  and  Jonathan  Titus  (in  whose 
honour  the  place  was  named).  Titusville  was  incorporated  as 
a  borough  in  1847  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1866.  On 
the  5th  of  June  1892  Oil  Creek  rose  suddenly,  overflowed  its 
banks  and  wrecked  many  oil  tanks  along  the  bottom-lands. 
A  large  part  of  the  water  was  covered  with  oil,  which  soon  caught 
fire.  About  60  persons  were  drowned  or  burned  to  death,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  the  city  was  destroyed. 

TIVERTON,  a  market  town  and  mimicipal  borough  in  the 
Tiverton  parliamentary  division  of  Devonshire,  England, 
situated  amid  beautiful  scenery  at  the  confluence  of  the  Loman 
and  Exe,  187}  m.  W.  by  S.  of  London  by  the  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  (1901),  10,382.  The  upper  town  is  built  on  high 
ground  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Exe,  and  a  bridge  leads  to 
the  lower  town,  named  West  Exe.  St  Peter's  church,  originally 
consecrated  as  a  chapel  by  Leofric,  bishop  of  Exeter,  in 
1073,  is  a  beautiful  Perpendicular  building.  Its  high  tower 
has  four  stages,  each  adorned  with  grotesques;  and  Greenway's 
chapel,  btiilt  in  151 7  by  John  Greenway,  a  wool  merchant  of 
Tiverton,  is  ornamented  with  figures  minutely  carved  in  stone. 
Of  the  original  Norman  fabric  only  a  doorway  remains.  Within 
are  some  fine  carvings,  brasses  and  monuments.  Of  the  castle, 
foxmded  about  1105  by  Richard  de  Redvers,  the  banqueting- 
hall,  a  tower,  the  chapel  and  a  i4th-cent\iry  gateway  remain. 
After  serving  as  the  home  of  the  Redvers  and  Courtenay  families, 
XXVI.  34  ^ 


earls  of  Devon,  until  the  i6th  century,  the  castle  was  distnantled 
by  Fairfax.  Partly  rebiult,  it  is  used  as  a  dwelling-house; ' 
while  in  its  gardens  an  annual  race-meeting  is  held  in  August. . 
Blundell's  grammar  school,  foimded  imder  the  will  of  Peter 
Blundell,  a  rich  cloth  merchant,  in  1604,  has  modem  build- 
ings outside  the  town  in  Tudor  style;  and,  among  others, 
scholarships  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  The  number  of  boys  is  about  230.  The 
Chilcott  Free  School  was  established  in  161 1,  and  the  Bluecoat 
Charity  School,  dating  from  1714,  was  reorganized  in  1876  to 
give  secondary  education  to  bo3rs  and  girls.  After  the  decline 
of  its  woollen  trade  Tiverton  became  noted  for  the  lace  manu- 
facture introduced  by  John  Heathcoat  (i  783-1 861),  inventor 
of  the  bobbin  net  frame.  There  are  also  breweries,  flour-mills, 
and  a  large  trade  in  farm  produce  and  livestock.  Amicia, 
countess  of  Devon,  brought  a  stream  of  water  from  Norwood, 
5  m.  distant.  This  system  was  improved  in  the  19th  century. 
Hannah  Cowley,  the  dramatist  (1743-1809),  Richard  Cosway, 
the  miniature  painter  (b.  1742)  and  John  Cross,  an  artist 
of  some  celebrity  (b.  181 9),  were  natives  of  Tiverton.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors. 
Area,  17,680  acres. 

Tiverton  {TuyverUm^  Tovretona)  exhibits  traces  of  very  eariy 
settlement,  and  is  mentioned  imder  the  name  of  Tuyford  in 
the  will  of  King  Alfred.  In  the  Domesday  survey  it  appears 
as  a  royal  manor  containing  two  mills,  but  it  was  bestowed  by 
Henry  I.  on  Richard  de  Redvers,  and  in  1245  appears  as  a  mesne 
borough  under  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  who  in  that  year  obtained  a 
grant  of  a  Monday  market  and  a  three  da3rs'  fair  at  the  feast  of 
St  James.  In  1275  Amicia,  countess  of  Devon,  claimed  to  hold 
fairs  at  Tiverton  at  the  feasts  of  St  Andrew  and  St  GQes,  and  at 
the  translation  of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr.  In  1618  the  borough 
received  its  first  charter  of  incorporation  from  James  I., 
instituting  a  governing  body  of  a  mayor,  1 2  chief  burgesses,  and 
12  assistant  burgesses,  with  a  recorder,  deputy-recorder,  town- 
clerk  and  two  serjeants-at-mace;  a  court  of  record  every  fort- 
night on  Tuesday;  and  fairs  at  Michaelmas  and  on  the  second 
Tuesday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  which  were  kept  up  until  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  The  borough  also  sent  two  representatives 
to  parliament  until  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1885. 
Cromwell  in  1655  changed  the  market  day  from  Monday  to 
Tuesday.  Fresh  charters  of  incorporation  from  James  II.  in 
1689  and  from  George  I.  in  1724  left  the  style  and  constitution 
of  the  governing  body  unchanged.  Tiverton  was  an  important 
centre  of  the  woollen  trade  in  the  i6th  century,  and  Risdon, 
writing  in  1608,  describes  it  as  thronged  with  rich  clothiers, 
and  the  Monday  market  famous  for  its  kersies,  known  as 
"  Tiverton  kersies,"  while  as  late  as  the  reign  of  George  II.  the 
town  had  56  fulling-mills;  but  about  this  time  the  industry 
began  to  decay,  and  is  now  esttinct. 

See  Victoria  County  History:  Devonshire;  M.  Dunsfold,  Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  Town  and  Parish  of  Tiverton  (Exeter,  1790);  W. 
Harding,  History  of  Tiverton  (1845-1847). 

TIVOLI  (anc.  Tibur,  q.v.},  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Rome,  Italy,  18  m.  E.N.E.  of  Rome  by  road  and  tram- 
way, 24J  m.  by  rail,  760  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901),  11,610 
(town),  12,881  (commune).  Tivoli  lies  on  the  west  of  the  Sabine 
Mountains,  where  the  river  Anio  issues  from  them,  upon  a  lime- 
stone rock  above  the  river.  The  town  on  one  side  overlook^s 
the  Campagna  di  Roma  and  Rome  itself,  on  the  other  the  deep 
gorge  of  the  Anio,  with  its  lofty  falls,  and  the  environs  are  very 
beautiful.  The  Roman  remains  are  described  under  the 
heading  of  Tebur.  The  Villa  d*Este,  begun  in  1549  by  Pirro 
Ligorio  for  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este  the  younger  (the  cardinal 
of  Ferrara),  has  the  finest  example  of  a  Renaissance  garden  in 
Italy;  it  was  erected  on  a  steep  slope,  with  many  terraces,  and 
embellished  with  numerous  fountains,  fantastically  decorated 
in  stucco,  which  once  formed  the  background  to  the  splendid 
collection  of  andent  statuary  formed  by  the  cardinal,  but  now 
dispersed  (see  F.  S.  Seni,  La  Villa  d^Este  in  Tivoli ,  Rome,  1902; 
T.  Ashby,  in  Archaeologiay  vol.  Ixi.).  The  villa  contains  damaged 
frescoes  by  the  brothers  Zuccari.     The  register  of  the  see  of 
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Tivoli  has  documents  dating  from  the  loth  century  relating  to 
the  landed  property  of  the  see  (L.  Bruzza,  Regesto  ddla  chiesa 
di  Tivoliy  Rome,  1883),  and  the  municipal  archives  date 
from  1450.  The  castle  was  erected  in  1460  by  Pius  11.  on  the 
site  of  the  amphitheatre;  it  is  now  a  prison.  In  November 
1 8 26  a  flood  of  the  Anio  led  to  a  change  in  its  course, 
and  threatened  to  carry  away  the  town.  A  new  channel, 
consisting  of  two  parallel  tunnels  (the  Traforo  Gregoriano) 
290  and  330  yds.  long,  was  therefore  made  to  the  north-east 
in  1826-1835  by  Folchi,  and  on  emerging  from  these  the  river 
has  a  fall  of  354  ft.  Farther  north-west  are  smaller  falls 
(the  cascaielle)  of  that  portion  of  the  river  which  is  carried 
through  the  town  and  serves  for  industrial  purposes.  Five 
miles  west  are  the  sulphur  baths  of  Acque  Albule,  which  were 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  are  now  frequented  by  over  40,000 
persons  annually.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  75-2**  F. 
The  falls  in  the  river  afford  electric  power  for  Hghting  Rome  and 
driving  its  trams,  as  well  as  for  driving  several  factories  in 
Tivoli  itself.  Tivoli  is  also  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district, 
and  its  olive  trees  are  especially  fine. 

TLAXCALA,  an  inland  state  of  Mexico,  boimded  N.£.  and 
S.  by  Puebla,  and  W.  by  the  state  of  Mexico.  Area  1505 
sq,  m .  Pop.  ( 1 900) ,  1 7  2 ,3 1  s .  Tlaxcala  lies  on  the  great  central 
plateau  of  Mexico  and  has  a  mean  altitude  of  about  7000  ft. 
Several  mountains  rise  in  the  west  and  south,  culminating  in 
the  volcanic  peak  of  Malinche,  or  Malintzin  (14,636  ft.). 
The  state  has  three  railway  lines  crossing  its  territory. 
The  capital  is  Tlaxcala  and  the  principal  towns  are 
Chiautempan  (about  5000).  Calpulalpan,  San  Antonio,  Tlaxco, 
Huamantla  and  Barron-Escandon  (Apizaco).  The  state 
nearly  coincides  with  the  ancient  Indian  republic  founded 
in  the  13th  century  by  a  branch  of  the  Nahuatlan  race,  who 
migrated  from  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Texcoco.  Though 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  great  Aztec  Empire,  the  tiny 
republic  maintained  its  independence  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  Tlaxcaltecs,  or  Tlascalans,  after  a  fierce  resist- 
ance to  Cortes  in  15 19,  became  efficient  allies  of  the  Spaniards 
and  contributed  largely  to  their  final  success.  The  present 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  this  original  stock,  and  retain  their 
language  and  many  ancient  customs. 

TLAXCALA*  a  town  of  Mexico,  capital  of  a  state  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Atoyac  river,  58  m.  E.  of  Mexico  city  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1900),  2715,  It  is  of  historic  interest  in  connexion  with 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes.  The  state-house  is  its  only 
fine  edifice  of  a  political  character,  and  the  old  bishop's  palace 
its  finest  building  of  a  religious  character.  Of  most  historic 
interest,  perhaps,  is  the  church  of  San  Francisco,  the  first  erected 
on  the  American  continent,  which  still  contains  the  vestments, 
pulpit,  font  and  cedar  ceiling  brought  from  Spain  in  152 1.  The 
handsome  sanctuary  over  the  holy  well  of  Ocotlan,  on  a  hill 
outside  the  town,  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

TLEM{?EN»  a  town  of  Algeria^  the  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Oran,  near  the  frontierlof  Morocco, 
68  m.  by  road  and  102  by  rail  S.W.  of  Oran.  It  stands  2500  ft. 
above  the  sea,  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Leila  Setta  hills,  which 
rise  to  a  height  of  over  4000  ft.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  wide 
district  exporting  olive  oil,  esparto,  corn  and  flour,  wools  and 
Algerian  onyx;  and  has  a  population  of  (1906)  24,060.  From 
Tlemgen  the  railway  is  continued  westward  to  the  Moroccan 
frontier  at  Lalla  Maghnia,  a  distance  of  44  m. 

Among  the  cities  famous  in  the  annals  of  Arab-Berber,  or 
Moorish,  art  and  civilization,  Tlem^en  takes  high  rank.  In 
architectural  merits  its  monuments,  though  not  so  extensive, 
are  worthy  of  comparison  with  those  of  Granada.  The  older 
walls  and  towers — there  were  three  ancient  lines  of  fortifications — 
are  in  great  part  destroyed,  but  a  wall  built  by  the  French 
encircles  the  town. 

The  various  quarters  are  grouped  around  the  principal  mosque — 
the  Jewish  to  the  south-west,  the  Moorish  to  the  south-east,  that 
of  the  merchants  to  the  north-east,  while  the  new  town  with  the 
civic  buildings  lies  to  the  north-west.  Of  the  sixty-four  mosques 
which  existed  at  the  period  of  the  French  conquest,  several  have 


disappeared.  The  great  mosque  (Jamaa-el-Kebir)  has  a  brick  minaret 
112  ft.  high,  adorned  with  marble  columns,  and  cased  with  mosaic 
of  the  most  varied  designs;  a  fountain  of  alabaster — of  the  kind 
known  as  Algerian  onyx — stands  in  the  alabaster-paved  inner  court ; 
and  72  columns  support  the  arches  of  the  interior.  This  mosque 
was  built  A.D.  1 1 36  to  replace  a  much  older  building.  The  tnihrab 
is  finely  ornamented  with  arabesques.  The  mosque  of  Sidi  Ahmed 
bel  Hassan,  usually  called  Abul  Hassan,  built  A.D.  1298,  now  trans- 
formed into  a  museum  of  antiquities,  has  two  series  of  arches,  which 
rest  on  alabaster  pillars.  The  courts  are  ornamented  by  sculptures 
of  great  beauty  and  richness;  the  delicatdy-carved  cedar  ceiling 
bears  traces  of  polychromatic  painting.  The  exterior  has  been 
altered  in  French  taste.  Among  the  antiquities  preserved  in  the 
museum  are  the  epitaph  of  Boabdil,  the  last  king  of  Granada,  who 
died  at  Tlemgen  in  14.94,  and  the  standard  cubit  measure — in  marble 
— used  in  the  Kissaria,  bearing  date  a.h.  728  (1528).  The  mosque 
of  El-Halawi  (the  Sweetmeat  Maker),  dating  from  1353,  is 
outside  the  walls  of  the  town.  It  has  eight  magnificent  columns 
of  Algerian  onyx,  with  richly  sculptured  capitals.  The  ceiling  of 
cedar  is  richly  carved,  and  there  is  a  fine  colonnade  on  each  side 
of  the  court.  The  minaret  is  decorated  with  mosaics.  The  military 
authorities  occupy  the  Meshuar  or  citadel,  built  in  1145,  which  separ- 
ates the  Jewish  and  Moorish  quarters  and  was  formerly  the  palace 
of  the  rulers  of  Tlemgen.  Only  the  minaret  of  the  mosque,  dating 
from  the  14th  century,  and  the  battlemented  wall,  flanked  by  two 
towers,  remain  of  its  former  magnificence.  The  vast  basin  (sahrij) 
under  the  old  walls,  now  dry  (720  ft.  in  length,  490  in  width  and  10 
in  depth),  was  apparently  made  for  naval  exhibitions.  At  one 
period  barracks  of  the  spahis  occupied  all  that  remains  of  the 
Kissaria^  the  place  of  residence  of  European  merchants  from  Pisa, 
Genoa,  Catalonia  and  Provence.  The  barracks  have  been  cleared 
away  and  a  covered  market  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Kissaria. 
The  ancient  college  (medressa)  where  many  learned  Arabs  taught — 
of  whom  Ibn  Khaldun,  author  of  a  History  of  the  Berbers,  may  be 
mentioned — has  entirely  disappeared.  The  church  erected  by  the 
French  is  a  fine  building  in  the  Byzantine  style.  Besides  the  large 
trade  carried  on  there  are  native  manufactories  of  cloth,  carpets 
and  leathern  articles,  A  special  manufacture  is  that  of  red  shawls, 
used  throughout  the  department  of  Oran  by  Jewish  women  when  in 
mourning. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Tlemgen  are 
numerous  remains  of  the  fortifications  of  Agadir  (vide  infra),  and 
the  minaret  of  the  mosque,  a  beautiful  tower  dating  sidlBu 
from  the  13th  century,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  built  M^iUn 
of  large  hewn  stones  from  the  Roman  Pomaria.  More 
noteworthy,  however,  are  the  ruins  of  Sidi  Bu  Medin  and  of  Mansura. 
Sidi  Bu  Medin  (more  properly  El  Eubbad)  is  a  little  over  a  mile 
south-east  of  Tlemgen.  It  was  founded  a.d.  1337  by  Ali  V.,  the 
first  of  the  Beni-Marin  (Marinide)  sultans  who  ruled  Tlemgen,  and 
commonly  called  the  Black  Sultan.  The  ruins  of  a  small  building, 
conjectured  to  be  a  palace  of  Sultan  Ali,  which  commands  a  beautiful 
view,  were  excavated  in  188 1.  The  kubha  or  tomb  of  Sidi  Bu  Medin, 
near  the  palace,  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Arabs.  The  roof 
and  walls  are  covered  with  arabesques,  and  the  legend  El-Mulk 
Lillakj  *'  the  kingdom  is  God's,"  is  repeated  again  and  again.  The 
saint  himself  was  born  at  Seville  a.d.  i  126,  and  died  near  Tlemgen 
in  his  75th  year;  his  disciple  Sidi  Abd-es-Selam  of  Tunis  lies  near 
him.  The  adjacent  mosque  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Moorish  art- 
The  large  double  doors  ot  cedar  wood,  covered  with  bronze  showing 
a  geometric  interlaced  pattern,  have  been  compared  with  those  of 
Ghiberti  at  the  Baptistery  of  Florence.  The  mosque  is  divided  by 
columns  into  five  aisles.  Delicate  lacework  extends  from  the  spring 
of  the  arches  to  the  roof.  The  rile  mosaics  are  believed  to  have  come 
from  Morocco.    The  medressa  is  a  building  resembling  the  mosque. 

Mansura,  which  is  about  li  m.  west  of  Tlemcen,  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  the  artempts  of  the  Beni-Marin  rulers  of  Morocco  to  extend 
their  sovereigntjr.  The  Amir  Abu  Yakub  Yusef  be-  *|-|,-„-- 
sieged  Tlemgen  in  the  early  years  of  the  14th  century.  * 

The  siege  lasted  eight  years,  and  Yusef  turned  his  camp  into 
a  walled  city.  The  siege  being  raised.  El  Mansura  (the  victorious),  as 
the  new  city  was  called,  was  abandoned.  It  was  reoccupied  when 
(1335)  Ali  V.  renewed  the  siege,  which  |this  time  proved  successful. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Marinides  in  1359  Mansura  was  finally 
deserted.  Besides  the  walls  and  towers,  and  the  minaret  of  the 
mosque,  little  remains  of  Mansura,  of  which  Ibn  Khaldun  has  left 
a  contemporary  and  graphic  sketch.  The  minaret,  notwithstanding 
that  one  side  and  parts  of  two  other  sides  have  perished,  is  one  of 
the  finest  mosque  towers  in  existence.  It  is  125  ft.  high,  and  is 
built  of  hewn  stone.  The  arches  are  circular  or  pointed.  The 
upper  part  of  the  tower  is  ornamented  with  green  ancl  blue  tiles  and 
the  entrance  arch  is  beautifully  carved.  An  inscription  records 
that  the  tower  was  built  by  order  of  Abu  Yakub  Yusef.  Of  the 
rest  of  the  mosaue  only  the  outer  walls  remain.  It  is  about  320  ft. 
long  by  200  wide  and  was  divided  by  magnificent  marble  columns 
into  thirteen  aisles.  Excavations  made  by  the  French  brought  to 
light  some  of  these  columns,  which  are  now  in  the  museums  of 
Tlemgen  and  Algiers. 

History. — A  Roman  town,  Pomaria,  occupied  a  site  east  of  the 
present  town.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  abundance  and 
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luxuriance  of  the  apple,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Roman  town  was  ruined  in  the  period  following 
the  Vandal  invasion,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest 
appears  to  have  been  deserted.  Many  inscriptions  of  the 
Christian  era  have  been  found,  some  as  late  even  as  the  7th 
century.  The  site  was  purchased  from  the  Zenata  Berbers,  in 
the  8th  century,  by  Idris-bin-Abdallah,  who  began  the  building 
of  a  new  city  named  Agadir  (Berber,  the  fortress).  Idris, 
founder  of  the  Idrisite  dynasty  of  Fez,  left  his  brother  Suleiman 
in  possession  of  Agadir,  and  the  city  was  ruled  by  the 
Beni-Suleiman  until  931,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Fatimites.  From  the  Fatimites  it  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Beni-Yala,  of  the  Beni-Ifren  branch  of  the  Zenata 
Berbers,  who  held  it  as  vassals  of  the  Omayyad  nilers  of  Spain. 
In  1080  the  Almoravide  sovereign  Yusef  ibn  Tashfin,  after 
besieging  and  sacking  Agadir,  built  a  nejv  town  on  the  site  of 
his  camp.  The  new  town,  called  Tagrart,  became  the  com- 
mercial quarter,  whilst  Agadir  remained  the  royal  residence. 
The  two  towns  when  united  received  the  name  of  Tlemfen. 
The  Almoravides  reigned  sixty-five  years,  when,  after  holding 
Agadir  four  years  against  the  enemy,  they  were  overcome  by 
the  Almohades,  who  massacred  the  inhabitants,  rebuilt,  en- 
larged and  repeopled  the  ruined  town,  and  built  a  wall  (1161) 
surrounding  the  double  town.  In  1248  Tlemfen  was  captured 
The  t>y  Abu  Yahia  Yarmorasen  (Ghamarasan)  who  was 

Sutiaaai0ot  chiei  of  the  Zenata  tribe  of  Berbers  and  claimed 
ThmgtM,  descent  from  the  Caliph  AK.  Yarmorasen,  who  died 
in  1282,  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Abd-el- Wahid,  who  ruled 
the  greater  part  of  what  now  constitutes  Algeria.  Under  their 
sway  Tlemcen  flourished  exceedingly.  The  presence  of  Jews 
and  Christians  was  encouraged  and  the  Christians  possessed  a 
church.  The  bazaar  of  the  Franks  (kissaria)  was  a  large 
walled  enclosure,  the  gates  of  which  were  closed  at  sunset. 
As  many  as  5000  Christians  lived  peaceably  in  Tlemgen,  and 
the  Sultan  included  in  his  army  a  Christian  bodyguard.  In  1337 
the  power  of  the  Abd-el-Wahid  was  temporarily  extinguished 
by  the  Marinide  sultans  of  Morocco.  They  left  some  fine  monu- 
ments of  the  period  of  their  ascendancy,  which  lasted  twenty- 
two  years.  Once  more,  under  the  Abd-el-Wahid,  now  known 
as  the  Beni-Zeiyan,  from  1359  to  1553,  Tlemfen  enjoyed  pros- 
perity. It  had  a  population  reputed  to  number  125,000,  an 
extensive  trade,  a  brilliant  court  and  a  powerful  army.  The 
Spanish  occupation  of  Oran  (1509)  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
European  commerce  of  the  town.  The  Beni-Zeiyan,  after  the 
capture  of  Algiers  in  15 16  by  the  corsair  Barbarossa  (g.».) 
gradually  lost  their  territory  to  the  Turks,  while  Tlemcen 
itself  for  forty  years  became  tributary  to  the  Spanish  governor 
of  Oran.  In  1518  the  town  was  held  for  a  short  time  byArouj 
Barbarossa,  but  Arouj  was  kLQed  in  a  fight  with  the  Spaniards. 
It  is  said  that,  while  master  of  the  town,  Arouj  caused  twenty- 
two  of  the  Zeiyan  princes  to  be  drowned  in  the  sahrij.  In  1553 
the  Turks  under  Salah  Rais,  pasha  of  Algiers,  captured  Tlem^en 
and  the  Sultanate  of  Tagrart,  as  it  was  still  frequently  called, 
came  to  an  end.  Under  the  Turks  the  town  ceased  to  be 
of  any  importance.  When  the  French  entered  Algeria  the 
sultans  of  Morocco  were  disputing  the  possession  of  Tlemcen 
with  the  Kuluglis,  who  fought  first  for  themselves  and  after- 
wards for  France.  In  1835  Abd-el-Kader,  on  whose  appear- 
ance the  Moors  retired,  sought  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
empire  of  Tlem?en,  but  he  retreated  before  General  Clausel 
in  1836.  The  treaty  of  the  Tafna  (1837)  gave  Tlemgen 
to  Abd-el-Kader,  but,  war  being  renewed  in  1842,  Tlemfen 
was  definitely  occupied  by  the  French,  under  whom  it  has 
prospered. 

The  commune  of  Tlemgen,  which  includes  a  number  of 
villages  near  the  dty,  had  a  population  (1906)  of  39,757,  and 
the  arrondissement,  which  includes  nine  communes,  149,467. 

See  Les  Monuments  arabes  de  Tlemcen,  by  William  Margais  and 
Georges  Margais  (Paris,  1903).  This  accurate  and  finely-illustrated 
work,  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Service  des  monuments  historiques 
de  VAlghie,  cites  the  principal  works  dealing  with  Tlem^n,  and 
gives  a  critical  estimate  of  their  value.  (F.  R.  C .) 


TOAD»  a  name  commonly  applied,  in  contradistinction  to 
"  frog,"  to  taiUess  batrachians  of  stout  build,  with  more  or  less- 
warty  skin.  Thus,  of  the  two  closely  related  discoglossid  genera 
Bomhinator  and  Discoglossus^  the  former  is  called  a  toad  and 
the  latter  a  frog.  But  the  true  toads  are  the  Bufonidae,  ard- 
ferous  batrachians  with  dilated  processes  to  the  sacral  vertebra 
and  without  any  teeth  in  the  jaws.  The  type  of  the  family  is 
our  common  toad,  Bufo  vulgaris,  and  round  it  duster  a  large 
number  of  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  the  smaller  genera 
EupemphiXj  Pseudophryne,  Nectophryne,  NecteSy  Notaden,  Myo- 
batrachuSf  Ehinophrynus  and  Cophophryne,  That  the  shape  of 
the  body  is  not  a  safe  guide  in  judging  of  the  batrachians  is 
shown  by  certain  species,  such  as  Bufo  jerboa,  which  in  its  slender 
form  and  extremely  long  limbs  surpasses  the  typical  frogs, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  some  true  frogs  {Rami),  adapted  to 
burrowing  habits,  are  absolutely  toad-like.  The  Btifonidae 
include  terrestrial,  burrowing,  thoroughly  aquatic  and  arboreal 
types;  Rhinopkrynus,  of  Mexico,  may  be  described  as  an  ant- 
eater. 

The  genus  Bufo  embraces  about  100  species,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world  except  the  Australian 
region  and  Madagascar.  Two  species  are  found  in  the  British 
Isles:  the  common  toad,  Bufo  vulgaris,  and  the  natterjack, 
Bufo  calamita.  The  former  is  found  almost  everywhere;  the 
second,  which  differs  in  its  shorter  limbs  with  nearly  free  toes 
(which  are  so  short  that  the  toad  never  hops  but  proceeds  in 
a  running  gait)  and  in  usually  possessing  a  pale  yellow  line 
along  the  middle  of  the  back,  is  local  in  England,  the  south-west 
of  Scotland,  and  the  west  of  Ireland;  it  is  further  remarkable 
for  the  very  loud  croak  of  the  males,  produced  by  a  large 
vocal  bladder  on  the  throat  which,  when  inflated,  is  larger  than 
the  head.  Toads  lay  their  eggs  in  long  strings,  forming  double 
files  in  straight,  jelly-like  tubes. 

A  small  toad,  Pseudophryne  vivipara,  recently  discovered 
in  German  East  Africa,  has  proved  to  be  viviparous,  this 
being  the  only  such  instance  known  among  tailless  bactrachians. 

TOADSTOOL,  the  popular  name  for  fungi  which  more  or  less 
resemble  mushrooms,  but  are  either  poisonous  or  worthless  as 
food. 

TOAST,  a  slice  of  bread  scorched  brown  on  the  two  stirfaces 
by  the  heat  of  a  fire.  The  word  was  borrowed  from  the  O.  Fr. 
toste,  Lat.  torrere,  tostum,  to  scorch,  burn.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  have  pieces  of  toast  floating  in  many  kinds  of  liquor, 
especially  when  drunk  hot.  It  is  said  to  be  from  this  custom 
that  the  word  is  used  of  the  calling  upon  a  company  to  drink 
the  health  of  some  person,  institution  or  cause  (see  Health). 

TOBACCO,  the  name  (see  below)  for  the  leaves  of  several 
species  of  Nicotiana  (nat.  ord.  Solanaceae),  variously  prepared 
for  use  as  a  narcotic.  While  it  is  prindpally  manufactured  for 
smoking,  a  large  amount  is  also  prepared  for  chewing,  and,  to 
a  more  limited  extent,  it  is  taken  in  the  form  of  snuff.  Under 
one  or  other  of  these  forms  the  use  of  tobacco  is  more  widely 
spread  than  is  that  of  any  other  narcotic  or  stimulant. 

History, — Although  the  fact  has  been  controverted,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  knowledge  of  tobacco  and  its  uses 
came  to  the  rest  of  the  world  from  America.  In  November 
1492  a  party  sent  out  by  Columbus  from  the  vessels  of  his  first 
expedition  to  explore  the  island  of  Cuba  brought  back  informa- 
tion that  they  had  seen  people  who  carried  a  lighted  firebrand 
to  kindle  fire,  and  perfumed  themselves  with  certain  herbs  which 
they  carried  along  with  them.  The  habit  of  snuff-taking  was 
observed  and  described  by  Ramon  Pane,  a  Frandscan  who 
accompanied  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  (1494- 1496),  and 
the  practice  of  tobacco-chewing  was  first  seen  by  the  Spaniards 
on  the  coast  of  South  America  in  1502.  As  the  continent  of 
America  was  opened  up  and  explored,  it  became  evident  that 
the  consumption  of  tobacco,  espedally  by  smoking,  was  a 
universal  and  immemorial  usage,  in  many  cases  bound  up  with 
the  most  significant  and  solemn  tribal  ceremonies. 

The  term  tobacco  appears  not  to  have  been  a  commonly  used 
original  name  for  the  plant,  and  it  has  come  to  us  from  a  peculiar 
instrument  used  for  inhaling  its  smoke  by  the  inhabitants  of 
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Hispaniola  (San  Domingo).  The  instrument,  described  by 
Oviedo  {Historia  de  las  Indias  OccidetUaleSy  Salamanca,  1535), 
consisted  of  a  small  hollow  wooden  tube,  shaped  like  a  Y,  the 
two  points  of  which  being  inserted  in  the  nose  of  the  smoker, 
the  other  end  was  held  into  the  smoke  of  burning  tobacco,  and 
thus  the  fumes  were  inhaled.  This  apparatus  the  natives 
called  '^  tabaco  ";  but  it  must  be  said  that  the  smoking  pipe 
of  the  continental  tribes  was  entirely  different  from  the  imper- 
fect tabaco  of  the  Caribees.  Benzoni,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
Travels  in  America  (i 542-1 556)  were  published  in  1565,  says  that 
the  Mexican  name  of  the  herb  was  "  tabacco." 

The  tobacco  plant  itself  was  first  brought  to  Europe  in 
1558  by  Francisco  Femandes,  a  physician  who  had  been  sent  by 
PhUip  II.  of  Spain  to  investigate  the  products  of  Mexico.  By 
the  French  ambassador  to  Portugal,  Jean  Nicot,  seeds  were  sent 
from  the  Peninsula  to  the  queen,  Catherine  de^  Medici.  The 
services  rendered  by  Nicot  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  plant 
have  been  commemorated  in  the  scientific  name  of  the  genus 
Nicotiana,  At  first  the  plant  was  supposed  to  possess  almost 
miracidous  heahng  powers,  and  was  designated  "  herba  panacea," 
"  herba  santa,"  "  sana  sancta  Indorum  ";  "  divine  tobacco  " 
it  is  called  by  Spenser,  and  "  our  holy  herb  nicotian  "  by  William 
Lilly.  While  the  plant  came  to  Europe  through  Spain,  the  habit 
of  smoking  was  initiated  and  spread  through  EngUsh  example. 
Ralph  Lane,  the  first  governor  of  Virginia,  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake  brought  with  them  in  1586,  from  that  first  American 
possession  of  the  English  crown,  the  implements  and  materials 
of  tobacco  smoking,  which  they  handed  over  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Lane  is  credited  with  having  been  the  first  English 
smoker,  and  through  the  influence  and  example  of  the  illustrious 
Raleigh,  who  "  tooke  a  pipe  of  tobacco  a  little  before  he  went 
to  the  scaffolde,"  the  habit  became  rooted  among  Elizabethan 
courtiers.  During  the  17  th  century  the  indulgence  in  tobacco 
spread  with  marvellous  rapidity  throughout  all  nations,  and 
that  in  the  face  of  the  most  resolute  opposition  of  statesmen 
and  priests,  the  "  counterblaste  "  of  a  great  monarch,  penal 
enactments  of  the  most  severe  description,  the  knout,  ex- 
communication and  capital  punishment. 

Botany. — There  are  about  fifty  species  of  Nicotiana,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  natives  of  America.  Few,  however,  are  of  economic 
importance.    The  great  bulk  of  the  tobacco  supply  is  derived  from 
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N»  tabacum^  the  Virginian  tobacco,  a  native  of  some  part  of  Central 
or  South  America  and  now  cultivated  in  almost  all  temperate  and 
warmer  countries.  It  is  a  coarse  rank-growing  annual,  with  a  simple, 
unbranched,  cylindrical  stem  which  attains  a  height  of  6  ft.  and 
upwards,  terminating  in  a  panicle  of  pink  or  rose-coloured  flowers 
and  an  elongated  corolla  tube  (fig.  i).  The  plant  has  alternate, 
simple,  oblon^-lanceolate  leaves,  those  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  being  shghtly  stalked,  and  of  large  size,  reaching  to  2  ft. 


in  length,  while  the  upper  are  semi-amplexicaul  and  of  variable 
outline.  The  seeds  are  brown  in  colour,  with  a  rough  surface,  of 
minute  size,  and  exceedingly  numerous;  as  many  as  1,000,000  may 
be  produced  by  a  single  plant.  The  whole  of  the  green  parts  of 
the  plant  are  covered  with  long  soft  hairs  which  exude  a  viscid 
juice,  giving  the  surface  a  mobt  glutinous  feeling.  The  hairs  are 
multicellular,  and  of  two  kinds,  one  branching  and  ending  in  a  fine 
point,  while  the  other,  unbranched,  terminates  in  a  clump  of  small 
cells.  Stomata  occur  on  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  anci,  with  the 
peculiar  hair  structure  render  the  microscopic  appearance  of  the 
plant  highly  characteristic. 


Fig.  2. — Microscopic  Structure  of  Tobacco  Leaf. 

From  this  species  the  tobaccos  of  Cuba,  the  United  States,  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  Latakia  of  Turkey  are  derived,  and  it  is 
also  Largely  cultivated  in  India ;  the  variety  macrophyUa  is  the  source 
of  the  Maryland  tobaccos.  N.  persica,  Persian  tobacco,  the  source 
of  the  famous  Shiraz  tobacco,  is  regarded  as  only  a  variety  of  iV. 
tc^Kicum,  and  an  introduction  from  America.  East  Indian,  or 
Green,  tobacco  is  the  product  of  another  species,  N,  rustical  a  smaller 
plant  with  a  much-branched  stem  and  greenish-yeUow  flowers 
with  a  short,  broad  tube.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  now  widely 
cultivated  in  southern  Germany,  Hungary  and  the  East  Indies. 

Cultivation. — Tobacco  is  cinrivated  in  localiries  scattered  over 
almost  the  whole  world,  ranging  as  far  north  as  Quebec,  Stockholm 
and  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Baikal  in  one  hemisphere,  and  as 
far  south  as  Chile,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Victoria  in  the  other. 
Whilst,  however,  the  plant  adapts  itself  to  ap-eat  variety  of  climatic 
conditions  and  will  grow  on  almost  all  kinds  of  soil,  the  flavour 
and  quality  of  the  produce  are  profoundly  affected  by  variations 
in  these  two  factors.  Verj^  slight  differences  in  climate  appear  to 
cause  very  ^eaX  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  tobacco,  and  ordinary 
meteorological  records  are  of  little  use  in  determining  the  suitability 
or  not  of  a  region  for  a  particular  kind  of  leaf;  this  essential  point 
must  be  determined  by  experiment.  In  general,  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  conditions  as  to  temperature,  with  a  comparatively  dry 
climate,  give  the  best  results. 

Given  suitable  climatic  conditions,  the  type  of  tobacco  produced 
is  determined  mainly  by  the  soil,  and  pardculariy  by  its  mechanical 
or  physical  condition.  Speaking  generally,  clay  soils  retentive 
of  moisture  produce  heavy-cropping  tobaccos  which  cure  to  a  dark 
brown  or  red  colour.  Sandy  soils  produce  tobaccos  with  a  thin  leaf, 
curing  to  a  yellow  or  bright  red  colour.  In  the  same  locality,  i.e. 
under  the  same  climatic  conditions,  quite  different  kinds  of  tobacco 
may  be  produced  in  direct  relation  to  the  character  of  the  soil. 
Thus  the  bright  yellow  tobacco  used  for  cigarettes,  &c.,  is  laigelv 
produced  in  Virginia  and  N.  Carolina  on  a  loose  porous  sand,  which 
must  be  at  least  a  foot  deep,  and  contains  usually  about  8  %  of 
clay;  this  sand  is  underlaid  by  a  clay  subsoil,  and,  as  Mr  Milton 
Whitney  points  out  in  Tobacco  Soils  (U.S.A.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
Farmers*  Bulletin,  No.  83),  this  clay  is  the  same  as  that  on  which  the 
heavy  manufacturing  and  export  tobacco  is  grown.  Where  the 
clay  is  exposed  on  the  surface  the  heavy  type  of  tobacco  is  produced, 
and  bright  tobacco  where  the  clay  is  covered  by  from  12  to  20  in. 
of  sand.  Tobacco  soils  should  be  well  drained  and  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  humus. 

Tobacco  being  cultivated  over  such  a  large  area  of  the  world, 
under  very  varyine  climatic  conditions,  and  by  many  different 
races  of  mankind,  the  methods  employed  in  its  production  naturally 
differ  very  considerably.  As  the  United  States  of  America  produce 
more  tobacco  than  any  other  country  it  will  be  best  to  deal  generally 
with  conditions  there  and  to  refer  to  marked  differences  in  dealing 
with  production  in  other  countries. 

The  seed  is  sown  in  nursery  beds,  and  the  plants  set  out  in  the 
field  later.  Tobacco  seeds  are  very  small,  ana  it  is  estimated  that 
about  300,000  to  400,000  seeds  go  to  the  ounce.  Allowing  for  those 
which  fail  to  germinate  (perhaps  25%),  loss  in  transplanting,  weak 
and  backward  plants,  &c.,  one  ounce  of  seed  should  yield  about 
40,000  plants. 

The  greatest  possible  care  is  bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  the 
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seed  bed — ^it  must  have  good,  very  rich  soil  in  fine  tilth,  be  protected 
from  winds,  and  yet  well  exposed  to  sunlight;  the  southern  or 
south-eastern  slope  of  an  open  place  in  a  forest  is  often  selected. 
Hot  beds  are  made  when  necessary.  A  bed  with  an  area  of  about 
50  sq.  yds.  is  adequate  for  i  oz.  of  seed.  To  destroy  the  seeds,  &c., 
of  weeds,  and  the  larvae  of  insect  pests,  a  fire  is  often  lighted,  kept 
from  the  ground  itself  by  intervening  wood  logs,  or  the  seed-bed  is 
thoroughly  steamed.  After  this  treatment  the  upper  2  or  3  in.  of 
soil  are  well  pulverized,  and  fertilizers  added,  usually,  to  prevent 
reintroduction  of  seeds  of  weeds,  in  the  form  of  guano  or  chemical 
manures.  The  seed  is  now  set ;  usually  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with 
a  relatively  large  quantity  of  fine  ashes,  sand  or  meal,  to  facilitate 
thin  and  even  sowing,  and  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  afterwards 
lightly  brushed  over  with  a  broom;  it  is  very  important  to  avoid 
burying  the  seed  at  all  deeply ;  a  light  covering  of  cloth  or  muslin, 
raised  on  short  sticks,  is  often  stretched  over  the  bed.  Great  care 
is  necessary  in  attending  to  the  watering  of  the  young  and  delicate 
seedlings,  which  are  ready  for  transplanting  in  from  fifty  to  sixty 
days  after  sowing.  They  must  be  well  hardened  off  before  being 
set  out  in  the  open. 

The  land  for  their  reception  must  be  thoroughly  well  tilled  and 
manured.  If  moist,  ridges  are  formed  about  3  to  4  ft.  apart ;  the  dis- 
tance apart  in  the  rows  varies  greatly  with  various  types  of  tobacco : 
3  ft.  is  the  normal  for  ordinary  manufacturing  and  smoking  tobaccos, 
I  to  li  ft.  for  Cuba  and  Sumatra  types.  Cigar  tobaccos  become 
coarse  if  planted  too  widely.  An  acre  of  tobacco  planted  3  ft.  by 
15  in.  will  contain  11,600  plants  and  3  ft.  6  in.  by  15  in.,  10,000 
plants.  During  the  transplanting,  preferably  done  on  cloudy  days 
or  during  light  rains,  the  plants  must  be  handled  very  carefully; 
machines  are  now  available  which  can  set  out  and  water  plants  over 
from  two  to  six  acres  in  a  working  day. 

After  transplanting  the  crop  takes  about  another  sixty  days 
to  mature,  1.0.  about  120  days  in  all  from  the  date  the  seed  was  sown. 
During  this  period,  until  the  plants  begin  to  ripen,  the  tilth  is 
maintained  and  weeds  checked  first  by  horse  cultivators  or  horse- 
hoes,  and,  as  the  plants  increase  in  size,  by  hand  labour.  When 
the  plants  show  signs  of  flowering  they  are  '*  topped  "  to  prevent 
seed  formation,  the  terminal  buds  being  removed,  and  only  a  certain 
number  of  leaves  left  on  each  plant  to  ripen.  This  operation  requires 
experienced  judgment  to  decide  when  it  should  be  done;  the  number 
of  leaves  to  be  left  varies  with  the  variety  and  vigour  of  the  plant, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  climate,  seasons  and  particular  use  for  which 
the  crop'is  intended.  The  product  from  plants  which  have  not  been 
topped  IS  of  little  value.  In  the  U.S.A.,  in  the  cigartobacco  district, 
fifteen  to  twenty  leaves  are  often  left  on  each  plant,  and  of  manu- 
facturing tobaccos  only  ten  to  twelve  leaves.  As  one  result  of  the 
topping,  suckers  are  tisually  formed;  these  also  must  be  removed, 
although,  e.g.  in  Florida,  vigorous  suckers  are  sometimes  allowed 
to  remain  when  the  plant  is  cut,  and  produce  a  "  sucker  crop  " 
inferior  in  character  to  the  first  or  principal  crop,  but  still  serviceable. 

The  leaves  now  ripen,  indicated  by  a  change  from  a  dark  to  lighter 
green,  and  by  the  appearance  of  yellow  spots.  Ripening  is  com- 
plete in  about  35  days  after  topping  or  about  155  days  afcer  sowing. 
A  ripe  leaf  easily  cracks  or  shows  a  crease  when  folded  between  the 
fingers.  The  leaves  on  a  plant  decrease  in  age  from  below  upwards, 
and  all  are  not  ripe  at  exactly  the  same  time.  In  high  quality 
tobaccos  the  leaves  are  **  primed  "  or  picked  singly  as  they  ripen, 
but  in  the  great  bulk  of  Mierican  tobaccos  the  whole  plant  is  cut 
close  to  the  ground  when  the  middle  leaves  are  about  ripe.  In 
either  case  leaves  should  not  be  gathered  when  wet  with  dew  or 
rain,  or  in  very  hot  sunshine ;  the  aiternoon  is  usually  the  best  time. 
The  next  step  is  to  remove  the  harvested  crop  to  the  diying-shed ; 
primed  leaves  are  placed  at  once  in  shallow  baskets  or  boxes,  and 
when  under  cover  are  strung  on  string  or  on  wire  and  hung  up  on 
laths  in  the  bam.  Cut  plants  are  allowed  to  wilt,  or  become  flaccid, 
before  removal  from  the  field,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  turgid  leaves. 
These  cut  plants  may  be  laid  in  rows  on  the  ground  to  wilt,  or 
spitted  on  long  rods  or  laths  supported  on  trcsties,  or  placed  on 
special  drying  racks.  When  sufficiently  wilted  they  are  hauled 
to  the  barn  and  hung  up  there  on  the  same  laths  on  which  they  were 
placed  in  the  field. 

A  very  interesting  development  of  quite  recent  years  is  that  of 
growing  some  val uable  cigar  tobaccos  under  artificial  shade.  Sumatra 
CaUhrMik%  P^'o^^ced  the  best  cigar  wrappers  of  the  world,  and 
Gutuvauoa  ^ffQ^g  ^o  cultivate  Sumatra  tobacco  in  Florida  under 
Sba^  apparently  suitable  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  were 
not  successful  It  was  noticed,  however^  that  if  the 
tobacco  was  zrown  under  the  shade  of  trees  the  character  of  the  leaf 
was  improved.  Artificial  shading,  first  by  laths,  and  later  by  cheese- 
cloth, both  supported  on  posts,  was  then  resorted  to  with  eminently 
satisfactory  results.  The  U.S.A.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
co-operation  with  local  growers,  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
and  money  to  the  problem,  and  Sumatra  tobacco  of  very  high  quality 
is  now  produced  m  Florida  and  Connecticut.  The  yield  of  leaf  is 
often  much  increased,  the  plants  are  protected  from  the  weather, 
and  the  enhanced  value  of  the  crop  much  more  than  repays  the 
very  considerable  expense  involved  in  artificially  shading  whole 
fields.  So  successful  have  the  results  been  that  American-grown 
tobacco  of  the  Sumatra  type  is  now  exported  even  to  Cuba. 

Important  changes  take  place  in  the  tobacco  leaf  from  the  time 


it  is  cut  until  the  finished  product  is  ready  for  consumption.    These 
may  be  all  placed  under  curing,   but    it    is  usual  to        curb» 
recognize    three    stages:   (i)    curing    proper;    (2)   fer-        "«««■• 
mentation;  and  (3)  ageing. 

Sun  curing,  now  but  little  practised  in  the  United  States,  is  the 
simplest  method.  The  wilted  tobacco  is  suspended  on  racks  in 
the  sun.  Great  care  is  necessary  to  protect  it  from  rain,  and  it  must 
if  necessary  be  placed  in  a  barn  in  which  fires  may  be  required  during 
wet  weather.  This  method  is  employed  in  a  portion  of  Virginia 
and  results  in  a  very  sweet  chewing  tobacco. 

Air  curing  is  essentially  similar  to  sun  curing.  The  tobacco  is 
hung  in  a  barn  in  which  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air  during  dry 
weather.  Artificial  heat  may  be  resorted  to  in  bad  weather;  in 
the  States,  cigar  tobaccos  and  *'  White  Burley  "  are  usually  cured 
in  this  way.    The  process  takes  about  six  weeks. 

In  fire  curing  the  tobacco  is  hung  in  the  barn,  and,  after  it  has 
become  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  slow  fires,  producing  a  gradual 
increase  in  temperature  up  to  about  150**  F.,  are  lighted  on  the  floor 
and  maintained  for  four  or  five  days.  The  firing  must  be  repeated 
at  intervals  as  the  leaves  become  soft  again.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  tobacco  exported  to  England  and  Africa  is  fire-cured. 

In  flue  curing,  also  known  as  the  Virginian  cure,  fires  are  set  outside 
the  barn,  and  the  heat  led  in  iron  pipes  or  flues,  into  the  building 
are  under  the  suspended  tobacco,  which  is  placed  there  quite  fresh 
from  the  field.  The  temperature  is  raised,  during  three  to  five  days, 
from  about  90**  F.  to  140*  F.  for  primed  leaves,  or  160**  to  175**  F. 
for  tobacco  on  the  stalk.  The  process,  which  requires  great  judg- 
ment and  care,  results  in  the  bnght  yellow  leaf  so  largely  used  for 
pipe  tobacco,  cigarettes  and  chewing  tobacco.  In  a  modification 
of  this  method,  known  as  the  Kentucky  cure,  large  barns  are  used, 
the  temperature  is  not  raised  above  100  F.,  and  the  process  occupies 
from  four  to  six  weeks.  By  whichever  way  treated,  the  tobacco- 
leaf  after  curing  is  brittle  and  cannot  be  handled  without  crumbling 
to  powder.  The  contents  of  the  barn  are  therefore  left  till  moist 
weather  occurs,  and  then  by  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air  the 
leaf  blades  absorb  moisture  and  become  soft  and  pliant.  In  this 
condition  the  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stems  and  sorted  into 
qualities,  such  as  '*  lugs,  "  or  lower  leaves,  "  firsts  "  and  "  seconds.  " 
These  are  made  up  into  **  hands,  "  or  small  bundles  of  from  six 
to  twelve  leaves.  Each  bundle  is  tied  round  with  a  separate 
leaf,  and  in  this  condition  the  tobacco  is  ready  for  bulking  for 
fermentation. 

The  tobacco,  whether  in  bundles,  hands  or  separate  leaves,  is 
piled  up  or  bulked  on  the  floor  in  a  barn  into  a  solid  stack  to  the 
height  of  5  or  6  ft.  Within  this  stack  a  process  of  p^fg^^m*^, 
fermentation  is  quickly  set  up,  and  the  temperature  ^^^ 
of  the  mass  rises  steaciily  till  it  reaches  about  130**  F.  ^^* 
Great  care  is  now  taken  to  prevent  overheating  and  to  secure  the 
uniform  fermentation  of  all  the  tobacco.  The  pile  is  from  time  to 
time  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  the  tobacco  from  the  top  going  to  the 
bottom  and  that  exposed  at  the  edges  being  turned  in  to  the 
centre.  In  from  three  to  five  weeks  the  fermentation  should  be 
sufficiently  carried  out,  and  the  leaves  then  have  a  nice  uniform 
brown  colour.  Dark-coloured  leaves  are  produced  when  the 
temperature  is  allowed  to  mount  higher  than  when  light  leaves 
are  required.  Fermentation  is  essentially  a  chemical  process 
due  apparently  to  the  presence  of  enzymes,  developed  in  the 
leaf  during  the  earlier  curing  stages.  The  view  has  been  put 
forward  that  fermentation  is  due  to  the  activity  of  bacteria, 
distinct  types  occurring  in  various  tobaccos,  but  the  balance  of 
evidence  is  against  it.  On  the  bacterial  theory  it  was  thought 
possible  to  "inoculate  a  poor  tobacco  with,  say,  the  special 
bacteria  present  in  Cuban  tobacco,  and  so  give  the  product 
the  aroma  and  other  good  qualities  [of  the  more  valuable  tobacco. 
When  fermentation  is  completed  the  tobacco  is  graded,  an  operation 
carried  out  very  carefully  in  the  case  of  the  better  cigar  tobaccos, 
and  packed  for  export,  cigar  tobaccos  in  bales,  and  other  kinds  in 
hogsheads.  It  is  then  kept  at  a  moderate  and  fairly  uniform 
temperature  in  a  warehouse,  when,  although  there  is  no  marked 
outward  change,  the  tobacco  becomes  more  mellow.  Two  years 
are  usually  required  for  ageing,  but  some  tobaccos  are  kept  for  four 
or  five  years  before  being  manufactured. 

An  artificial  aroma  is  sometimes  given  to  tobaccos,  especially 
for  the  "  fillers  "  of  cigars,  by  saucing  or  treating  the  leaves  with  a 
solution  containing  an  infusion  of  fine  quality  tobacco  stems,  rum, 
sour  wine  and  various  flavouring  materials  such  as  oil  of  aniseed, 
tincture  of  valerian,  powdered  cloves,  cinnamon  and  liquorice. 

Pests  and  Diseases. — Tobacco,  like  other  cultivated  plants,  is 
subject  to  attack  by  various  pests  and  diseases,  but  fortunately 
these  are  less  destructive  than  with  many  crops.  On  the  other  hand, 
comparatively  trivial  incidents  do  more  harm  to  a  relatively  delicate 
plant  like  the  tobacco  than  to  more  robust  plants. 

The  "tobacco  flea-beetle  *'  (Epitrix  parvula,  Fabr.)  is  a  small  active 
beetle,  the  larvae  of  which  attack  the  roots,  while  the  adult  beetles 
eat  holes  in  the  leaves.  The  latter  is  the  more  serious,  as  in  addition 
to  the  actual  damage  done  by  the  beetle  the  holes  afford  entrance 
to  fungus  spores,  &c.  Under  the  name  "  horn  worms  "  are  included 
the  larvae  or  caterpillars  of  species  of  Protoparce.  These  compara- 
tively large  and  voracious  animals,  when  abundant,  do  great  damage 
by  eating  the  leaves.  Other  caterpillars,  "budworms' '  {Heliothis,  sppT) , 
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attack  the  buds  or  burrow  into  the  seed-pods.  Seedling  plants  of 
tobacco,  like  many  other  crops,  are  liable  to  attack  by  "  cut  worms," 
the  caterpillars  of  species  of  Peridromia  and  Agrotis.  "  Plant  bu^s," 
which  suck  the  juice  of  the  leaves,  have  been  recorded  as  serious 
enemies  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  Recently,  shade-grown  tobacco 
in  some  localities  has  suffered  considerably  from  the  attacks  of  small 
sucking  insects  known  as  thrips,  which  produce  "  white  veins  "  in 
the  leaf.  White  vein  may  also  be  induced  by  other  causes  besides 
the  attacks  of  thrips. 

Stored  tobacco  is  liable  to  be  attacked  and  ruined  by  the  "  ciga- 
rette beetle,"  a  cosmopolitan  insect  of  very  varied  tastes,  feeding 
not  only  on  dried  tobacco  of  all  kinds,  including  snuff,  but  also  on 
rhubarb,  cayenne  pepper,  tumeric,  ginger,  figs  and  herbarium 
specimens.  Other  bJeetles,  such  as  the  rice  weevil  {Calandraoryza)^ 
also  attack  dried  tobacco. 

The  funeoid  diseases  of  tobacco  are  comparatively  unimportant; 
there  are,  however,  some  diseases  of  obscure  origin  which  at  times 
cause  considerable  damage.  "  Mosaic  disease  "  is  the  name  given 
to  a  condition  in  which  the  leaves  are  more  or  less  sharply  differenti- 
ated into  light  and  dark  green  patches.  The  matter  has  been  fully 
investigated  by  Mr  A.  F.  Woods  (Bulletin  No.  18,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture),  who  attributes  it  not  to 
anjr  specific  parasite  but  to  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  physiological 
activity  of  the  cells. 

'*  Frog's  eye,"  or  "  leaf  spot,"  denotes  the  occurrence  of  small 
white  specks  on  the  leaf.  This  disease  is  probably  bacterial  in  origin. 
Wind  and  hail  may  break  plants  or  damage  leaves,  especially  if 
reouired  for  wrapper  purposes.  The  provision  of  wind  breaks  is  the 
only  effective  remedy. 

Diseases  which  occur  in  curing  are  important.  Excessive 
humidity  causes  small  dark  spots  to  appear;  these  become  confluent 
and  the  whole  leaf  may  become  dark  and  decay.  Various  names 
are  given,  such  as  "  pole  burn,"  "  pole  sweat,"  "  nouse  burn."  The 
disease  is  checked  by  raising  the  temperature  above  110°  F.,  and 
reducing  the  humidity  of  tne  bam.  Stem  rot,  due  to  a  mould 
{Botrytts  sp.),  occurs  in  wet  weather.  Too  rapid  drying  of  the  outer 
tissue  of  the  leaf  leads  to  the  formation  of  "  white  veins,"  which 
injure  leaves  required  for  wrapper  purposes,  otherwise  it  is  not 
important.  Another  defect  arising  during  curing  and  fermentation 
is  the  efflorescence  of  salts  on  the  surface,  a  phenomenon  known  as 
"  saltpetre  ";  light  brushing  and  spraying  with  a  weak  solution  of 
acetic  acid  are  effective  remedies. 

Improvement  by  Selection. — Careful  examination  of  a  large  number 
of  individuals  of  one  variety  growing  under  similar  conditions  reveals 
differences  in  such  characters  as  number  of  leaves  per  plant,  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  leaves,  tendency  to  form  suckers,  time  of  maturing 
and  resistance  to  disease.  Other  tests  show  variability  in  burning 
quality,  elasticity  of  leaf,  texture,  taste,  &c.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  closely  investigated  this  important 
question  and  the  results  attained  are  brought  together  by  Messrs 
H.  D.  Shamel  and  W.  W.  Cobey  in  ToImcco  Breeding  (Bulletin 
96,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  1907).  No  crop,  it  is  pointed  out, 
responds  so  readily  to  breeding  as  tobacco,  or  deteriorates  more 
rapidly,  as  ft  regards  both  yield  and  quality,  if  neglected.  The 
variations  are  classified  as:  (i)  Variation  in  type  due  to  crossing, 
change  of  soil  and  climate,  especially,  for  example,  when  seed  from 
the  tropics  is  introduced  to  temperate  regions.  (2)  Variations 
within  the  type,  due  to  natural  tendency  to  vary,  local  conditions 
and  maturity  of  seed.  When  Cuban  tobaccos  were  first  introduced 
into  Florida,  the  tvpe  broke  up,  but  by  carefully  selecting  the  best 
plants  and  using  them  only  as  sources  of  seed  for  later  crops,  a  good 
type  was  obtained.  The  tobacco  flower  is  fortunately  perfectly 
self-fertile,  and  by  enclosing  the  flowers  of  selected  plants  in  paper 
bags,  so  as  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  hybridization,  progeny  true 
to  the  type  of  the  mother  plant  can  be  obtained. 

No  attempt  should  ever  be  made  to  raise  large  crops  of  tobacco 
from  imported  seed,  but  only  a  small  crop,  and  the  seed  of  the 
selected  plants  should  be  used  for  future  propagation.  In  selection 
work  the  grower  must  keep  definitely  in  view  the  special  market 
requirements  for  the  kinds  of  tobacco  he  is  producing.  Thus  for 
wrapper  tobaccos,  amongst^  other  points  a  broad,  rounded  leaf, 
which  will  yield  perhaps  eight  wrappers,  is  much  more  valuable 
than  a  narrow  pointed  leaf  which  yields  perhaps  only  four.  Plants 
may  be  found  growing  side  by  side,  the  one  with  broad  leaves,  the 
other  with  narrow,  but  by  selection  the  broad  tj^pe  can  be  perpetu- 
ated and  gradually  improved. 

Hybridization  can  also  be  readily  controlled  in  the  case  of  tobaccos, 
and  in  this  connexion  it  is  useful  to  note  that,  if  pollen  is  desired  of 
some  \'ariety  Rowing  at  a  distance,  it  will  retain  its  vitality  for 
several  weeks  if  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  so  can  readily  be  sent  by 
post  from  one  place  to  another.  Another  favourable  feature  is  the 
fact  that  a  single  capsule  contains  from  4000  to  8000  seeds,  and  one 
tobacco  plant  may  easily  produce  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  seeds.  _ 

ProdiLction, 
Untied  Slates. — Tobacco  cultivation  dates  in  the  States  from 
the  veiy  early  years  of  the  17th  century,  when  it  was  taken  up 
in  Virginia.  A  general  description  has  already  been  given  of  the 
methods  of  cultivation  and  preparation.  In  1906  the  total  area 
under  tobacco  in  twenty-five  states  was  796,099  acres,  and  the 


production  682,428,530  lb,  valued  at  about  £13,500,000.  The 
principal  tobacco- producing  states,  with  the  approximate  value  of 
their  crops,  were:  Kentucky,  ^£3,885,400;  Ohio,  £1,706,600;  North 
Carolina,  £1,396,153;  Wisconsin,  £1,342,600;  Virginia,  £1,206,309, 
Pennsylvania,  i979»55o;  Connecticut,  £883,18^1;  Tennessee,  £511,035; 
Florida,  £330»750;  New  York,  £244,053,  and  Maryland,  £241,046. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  in  the  States  as  a  whole  in  1906  was 
857*2  lb.  New  Hampshire  had  the  highest  average,  1785  lb  per  acre, 
and  Mississippi  the  lowest,  440  lb. 

The  successful  production  of  cigar  tobaccos  from  Cuban  and 
Sumatran  seed  was  a  development  of  the  late  loth  century. 

Perique  tobacco  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  This  famous  tobacco 
is  produced  only  at  Grand  Points  in  Louisiana.  Great  care  is  given 
to  the  cultivation,  and  damp  atmospheric  conditions  are  desirable 
during  the  ripening  stages.  The  leaves,  when  stripped  from  the 
stalks,  are  made  into  rolls  and  subjected  to  great  pressure,  whkh  is 
released  daily  to  allow  the  leaves  to  absorb  their  expressed  juu:e. 
To  the  chemical  changes,  mainly  oxidation,  which  go  on  in  this  juice 
while  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  characteristic  aroma  and  flavour 
of  Perique  tobacco  are  mainly  due. 

Cuba. — ^Tobacco  is  the  second  industry  of  the  country,  the  value 
of  the  crop  being  surpassed  only  by  that  of  sugar.  The  cultivation 
was  formerly  a  monopoly  of  the  Spanish  crown,  but  from  181 7 
payment  of  a  tax,  usually  heavy,  has  been  the  only  restriction. 
The  superiority  of  Cuban  tobaccos  in  flavour  and  aroma,  especi- 
ally for  cigar  fillers,  has  long  been  recognized,  but  exactly  to  what 
conditions  these  qualities  are  due  is  not  fully  known.  The 
leaf  known  as  "  Vuelta  Abajo,"  produced  in  the  province  of 
Pinar  del  Rio,  is  perhaps  the  best  cigar  leaf  of  the  world.  The 
other  tobacco-producing  provinces  in  order  of  importance  are 
Havana,  Santa  Clara  and  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  crop  is  mostly 
grown  in  the  open,  air-cured  and  carefully  fermented.  Cuban 
tobacco  is  grown  as  a  "  winter  "  crop,  the  summer  months  beins 
those  of  high  rainfall.  Cultivation  under  shade  was  recently  tried 
with  satisfactory  results;  "  166*65  acres  cultivated  under  cheesecloth 
produced  in  1903  10  bales  of  wrappers  and  i'5  bales  of  fillers  of 
tobacco  per  acre,  the  output  under  the  old  system  having  been  4*5 
bales  of  tobacco  per  acre  of  which  only  io%  represented  wrappers 
of  good  colour  "  (Diplomatic  and  Consular  Report  on  Cuba,  1904* 
No.   3522). 

Mexico  is  an  important  tobacco-producing  country,  and  Mexican 
leaf  is  largely  used  in  Europe  for  cigar  wrappers  and  other  purposes. 
Mexican  tobacco  approximates  more  or  less  closely  to  that  of  Cuba, 
and  is  cultivated  and  prepared  in  very  similar  ways. 

France. — ^Tobacco  cultivation  is  an  Important  industry,  and  the 
home  production  is  carried  out  under  government  supervision. 
In  1905,  53,750  planters  cultivated  39,439  acres,  and  the  total  crop 
amounted  to  61,614,900  ft),  of  the  approximate  value  of  £2,000,000. 
The  variety  grown  is  usually  of  the  Virginia  type,  and  the  leaf  is 
coarse,  dark  and  heavy,  and  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  plug  and 
snuff. 

Germany. — The  chief  tobacco-producing  divisions  are  Baden  and 
Alsace.  The  leaf  is  of  medium  size,  heavy,  and  is  mainly  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars. 

Hungary  produces  tobacco  of  a  rich,  dark  brown  colour,  useful  for 
cigars,  and  also  a  small,  bright  yellow  leaf,  of  value  as  a  cigarette  and 
pipe  tobacco. 

Russia. — In  northern  Russia  the  produce  is  mainly  a  large,  coarse, 
heavy,  dark  leaf,  of  use  only  for  the  manufacture  of  plug  and  snuff. 
In  southern  and  Asiatic  Russia  good  tobacco  of  the  Turkish  type  is 
produced. 

Italy  produces  two  principal  types,  a  dark,  heavy  Virginian 
tobacco  on  the  heavy  soils  of  northern  Italy,  and  a  Turkish  type 
tobacco  on  the  sandy  soils  of  the  southern  part  of  the  country. 

Syria. — ^The  distinctive  Latakia  tobacco  is  produced  in  the 
province  of  Saida  in  northern  Syria.  The  leaf  is  subjected  to  the 
smoke  produced  by  burning  in  the  green  condition  leafy  branches  of 
species  of  evergreen  oaks  (Quercus  spp.).  The  process  of  fumigation 
lasts  from  seven  to  nine  months,  and  during  it  the  tobacco  acquires 
its  black  colour  and  peculiar  flavour. 

Greece. — Grecian  tobacco  is  grown  from  Turkish  seed  and  closely 
resembles  Turkish  tobacco  in  character  and  uses.  Egyptian 
cigarettes  are  to  a  great  extent  made  from  Grecian  tobacco.  Paper 
is  a  monopoly  in  Greece,  and  Grecian  cigarette  manufacturers, 
to  escape  the  monopoly,  have  transferred  their  business  to  Eg>'pt, 
where  they  make  agarettes  from  Grecian  tobaccos  by  the  aid  of 
Greek  workmen. 

Turkey. — ^Tobacco  is  an  important  crop  in  Turkey,  where  its 
cultivation  and  manufacture  are  monopolies.  The  ordinary 
tobacco  and  cigarette  trade  is  controlled  by  the  Regie  Compagnie 
int6resste  des  tabacs  de  I'empire  Ottoman,  and  Narquileh  tobacco 
(called  "  tumbeki  "  and  used  in  "  hubble-bubbles  ")  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  similar  organization.  The  small  Turkish  leaf  is  famous  through- 
out the  world.  Some  of  the  finest  flavoured  tobaccos  are  produced 
in  the  regions  around  Cavalla  in  Macedonia  and  ancient  Ephesus 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  cultivation  of  Turkish  tobaccos  has  been  taken 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  e.g.  South  Africa,  and  to  maintain 
the  standard  of  the  produce  fresh  supplies  of  seed  were  obtained 
annually  from  Turkey.  To  guard  against  this  competition,  the 
export  of  tobacco  seed  from  Turkey  was  prohibited  in  1907.    The 
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method  of  cultivation  in  Turkey  is  simple,  and  the  plants  are  set 
out  close  together.  For  the  best  qualities  the  leaves  are  primed,  air- 
cured,  and  then  subjected  to  a  lengthy  treatment  corresponding 
to  mild  fermentation.  Hieh  paces  are  obtained  for  the  best  Turkish 
tobaccos.  Thus  in  1906  from  Cavalla  and  Xanthi  11,000  tons  were 
exported  of  a  value  of  about  £1,101,000,  the  range  of  the  various 
qualities  per  kilo  (2 1  lb)  being: — 

Ghienbek los. 

Kir 4s. 

Pursuccian 2s. 

Drama 

Inferior  brands    .    . 


2S. 
OS. 


5d.  to  1 6s.    od. 

lod.  „    6s.    od. 

I  id.  „    3s.    9d. 

od.  „    2s.  lod. 

7d.  „     2s.    od. 

The  exports  so  mainly  to  Austria-Hungary,  Rumania,  Italy,  Egypt, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

Japan, — Totecco  cultivation  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  in 
1905  the  crop  amounted  to  about  106,572,000  ft,  yielding  a  profit 
to  the  government  of  some  £3,500,000.  The  f)roduce  is  usually  leaf 
of  considerable  size,  of  medium  colour  and  suited  only  for  cigarette 
andpipe  smoking. 

Cnina, — ^The  cultivation  is  widespread  throughout  Southern 
China.  The  picked  leaves  are  usually  either  prepared  for  market 
by  simple  exposure  to  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  or  in  addition  are 
sprinkled  with  groundnut  oil  and  sometimes  other  materials  also, 
which  result  in  an  increase  of  strength. 

Sumatra. — ^The  tobaccos  of  Sumatra  are  especially  valued  for 
outside  wrappers  of  cigars,  being  very  uniform,  of  fine  texture, 
light  brown  colour,  thin  and  elastic.  They  do  not,  however,  possess 
the  aroma  essential  to  cigar-fillers.  The  mdustry  is  of  quite  recent 
growth,  dating  only  from  1862.  The  famous  tobacco  region,  about 
15,000  sq.  m.  in  area,  is  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  almost  directly 
on  the  equator,  and  has  a  very  uniform  and  high  temperature 
and  a  very  high  rainfall.  The  soil  is  mainly  of  volcanic  origin. 
Deli  is  the  principal  district  and  produces  the  best  tobaccos.  The 
estates  are  usually  very  large,  and  are  divided  up  into  fields  which 
are  cultivated  in  rotation,  each  field  being  given  several  years' 
rest  after  producing  one  crop.  The  tobacco  is  air-cured,  fires 
being  only  employed  during  continuous  wet  weather,  and  the 
process  of  curing  occupies  four  or  five  weeks.  The  fermentation 
IS  very  carefully  controlled,  and  to  obtain  the  desired  light  colour 
the  temperature  is  kept  comparatively  low.  The  leaves  are  graded 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  finally  packed  in  bales  of  about 
176  lb  each.  The  high  quality  of  Sumatra  tobacco  is  due  in  pyart 
to  the  local  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  and  perhaps  to  an  even 
greater  degree  to  the  care  taken  at  every  stage  in  its  cultivation 
and  preparation.  The  work  is  done  by  Chinese  coolies  under  Euro- 
pean— chiefly  Dutch — supervision.  The  commercial  success  of 
some  of  the  companies  has  been  very  striking,  dividends  as  high  as 
1 1 1  %  having  been  paid. 

Java  and  Borneo  tobacco  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Sumatra. 

The  Philippines. — Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  plains 
and  on  the  nch  alluvial  deposits  along  the  sides  of  rivers.  During 
recent  years  the  average  value  of  the  product  has  fallen,  due  ap- 
parently to  deterioration  in  quality.  The  exports  of  manufactured 
tobacco,  such  as  Manila  cheroots,  find  their  principal  market  in 
China,  British  India,  Australasia  and  the  United  Kingdom,  whilst 
of  the  leaf  tobacco  fully  three-quarters  goes  to  Spain. 

British  Empire. — Tobacco  is  grown  for  local  use  in  many  parts  of 
India,  but  the  principal  centres  of  its  cultivation  on  a  commercial 
scale  are  Bombay,  Madras  and  the  Punjab.  American  experts 
are  frequently  employed  to  superintend  the  estates  and  factories. 
In  Ceylon  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  island ; 
the  produce  is  but  little  suited  to  the  EurojDean  market  and  is 
mainly  exported  to  southern  India  and  Cochin  China. 

British  North  Borneo  competes  with  Sumatra  as  the  source  of 
the  best  cigar  wrappers.  The  cultivation  was  begun  in  the  island 
in  1 88 J  by  planters  seeking  new  lands  free  from  the  heavy  taxation 
to  which  they  were  subjected  in  Sumatra.  The  industry  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  three  large  companies,  the  survivors  of  some  twenty 
or  more  which  have  started  at  various  times.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  most  suitable  land  appears  to  be  already  under  cultivation 
and  there  is  little  immediate  prospect  for  much  expansion  of  the 
industry.    The  annual  value  of  tobacco  exported  is  over  £300,000. 

In  Australia  tobacco  is  produced  on  a  small  scale  in  Queensland, 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  develop 
the  industry.  New  Zealand  has  attempted  to  produce  tobacco 
as  a  commercial  crop,  but  the  effort  was  abandoned  several  years  ago. 

In  the  West  Indies  tobacco  is  grown  on  a  small  scale  in  many 
of  the  British  colonies,  but  only  in  Jamaica  is  there  a  definite  in- 
dustry. An  expert,  M  r  F.  V.  Chambers,  recently  reported  on  Jamaica 
tobacco  as  of  good  quality  and  flavour  but  often  of  a  heavy  nature. 
The  shade-grown  tobacco  was,  however,  hardly  likely  for  making 
wrappers  to  be  excelled  by  any  tobacco  in  the  world. 

In  the  British  African  possessions  the  outlook  for  tobacco  cultiva- 
tion is  in  several  instances  favourable.  Rhodesian-grown  Turkish 
tobacco  is  already  on  the  English  market,  as  also  various  brands  of 
tobacco  from  the  Transvaal.  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  have  also 
industries  of  considerable  local  importance.  Tobacco  cultivation 
has  made  considerable  progress  in  Nyasaland  (British  Central 
Africa).    In  1900  there  were  69  acres  under  this  crop,  the  yield  being 


4480  ft  of  the  value  of  £113.  In  1907  the  acreage  had  increased  to 
2330,  the  yield  to  413,316  ft,  and  the  value  to  £6889.  Flue-cured 
bright  tooacco  is  principally  produced,  but  sun-cured  is  also 
exported ;  and  in  I9cf6-I907  experiments  with  Turkish  tobacco  gave 
encouraging  results. 

Canada  produces  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  coarse  Virginian  type 
tobacco. 

Chemistry, 
The  constituents  of  tobacco,  as  of  all  other  vegetable  matter, 
can  be  grouped  under  three  heads:  water,  mineral  acids  and  bases 
(which  pass  into  the  ash  on  combustion)  and  organic  substances. 
The  following  analyses  of  upper  leaves  made  at  the  Connecticut 
state  station,  and  recorded  in  Report  No.  63,  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  indicate  the  more 
im(>ortant  constituents  and  also  the  changes  which  take  pl^ce 
during  fermentation. 


Unfermented. 

Fermented. 

Water 

% 
2350 

% 
23-40 

Ash 

14-89 

1527 

Nicotine 

2*50 

1-79 

Nitric  acid  (HNO,)  .     . 

1.89 

1-97 

Ammonia  (NHs)    .    . 

©•67 

0-7I 

Other  nitrogenous  matters 

12-19 

13-31 

Fibre 

790 

8.78 

Starch 

3-20 

3-36 

Nitrogen  free  extract 

2939 

27.99 

Ether  extract.      .      .      . 

387 

3-42 

Nicotine  (g.r.)  (C10H14N2)  is  a  volatile  alkaloid  which  appears  to  be 
present  only  in  plants  of  the  genus  Nicoiiana  (see  Nicotine). 

Manufacture. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  for  smoking,  we  have  to  do  with 
the  numerous  forms  of  tobacco  used  for  smoking  in  pipes,  embracing 
cut  smoking  mixtures,  cake  or  plug,  and  roll  or  spun  tobacco.  Under 
this  heading  come  also  the  cigar  and  cigarette  manufacture. 

The  raw  material  in  the  warehouses  is  of  various  qualities:  some 
is  strong,  rough  and  harsh,  and  so  is  unfit  for  ordinary  smoking; 
other  samples  are  mild  and  fine,  with  aromatic  and  pleasant  flavour, 
but  devoia  of  strength.  By  a  proper  mixing  and  blending:  the 
manufacturer  is  enabled  to  prepare  the  smoking  mixture  which  is 
desirable  for  his  purpose;  but  certain  of  the  rough,  bitter  qualities 
cannot  be  manufactured  without  a  preliminary  treatment  by  which 
their  intense  disagreeable  taste  is  modified.  The  storing  of  such 
tobacco  for  a  lengthened  period  matures  and  deprives  it  of  harshness, 
and  the  same  result  may  be  artificially  hastened  by  macerating 
the  leaves  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  washine 
them  out  with  pure  water.  The  most  efficient  means,  however,  of 
improving  strong,  ill-tasting  tobacco  is  by  renewed  fermentation 
artificially  induced  by  moisture  and  heat. 

The  manufacturer  having  prepared  his  mixture  of  leaves,  proceeds 
to  damp  them,  pure  water  alone  being  used  in  the  United  I^ngdom, 
whereas  on  the  Continent  and  in  America  certain  gmokhir 
*'  sauces  "  are  employed,  which  consist  of  mixtures  of  mIx^^ 
aromatic  substances,  su^,  liquorice,  common  salt  and 
saltpetre,  &c.,  dissolved  in  water.  The  primary  object  is  to  render 
the  leaves  soft  and  pliant ;  the  use  of  the  sauces  is  to  improve  the 
flavour  and  burning  qualities  of  the  leaves  used.  When  uniformly 
damped,  the  leaves  are  separately  opened  out  and  smoothed,  the 
midrib,  if  not  already  removed,  is  torn  out,  except  when  "  bird's- 
eye  "  cut  is  to  be  made,  in  which  mixture  the  midrib  gives  the 
peculiar  "  bird's-eye  "  appearance.  The  prepared  tobacco,  while 
still  moist  and  pliant,  is  pressed  between  cylinders  into  a  light  cake, 
and  cut  into  fine  uniform  shreds  by  a  machine  analogous  to  the 
chaff-cutter.  The  cut  tobacco  is  now  roasted,  partly  with  the  view 
of  driving  off  mositure  and  bringing  the  material  into  a  condition 
for  keeping,  but  also  partly  to  improve  its  smoking  quality.  The 
roasting  is  most  simply  effected  by  spreading  it  on  heated  slabs,  on 
which  it  is  constantly  turned,  or  a  roasting  machine  is  used,  consisting 
of  a  revolving  drum  in  which  the  tobacco  is  rotated,  ^adually 
passing  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  all  the  time  under  the  influence 
of  a  current  of  heated  air.  The  increase  in  favour  of  packet  tobaccos 
has  brought  about  the  invention  of  elaborate  packing  machines. 

For  roll,  twist  of  pietail  tobacco  the  raw  material  is  damped  or 
sauced  as  in  the  case  of  cut  tobacco.  The  interior  of  the  roll  consists 
of  small  and  broken  leaf  of  various  kinds,  called  „  .. 
"  fillers " ;  and  this  is  enclosed  within  an  external  Tobacco. 
coverine  of  large  whole  leaf  of  bright  quality,  such 
leaves  being  called  *'  covers."  The  material  is  supplied  to  the 
twisting  machinery  by  an  attendant,  and  formed  into  a  cord  of 
uniform  thickness,  twisted  and  wound  on  a  drum  by  mechanism 
analogous  to  that  used  in  rope-spinnine.  From  the  drum  of  the 
twisting  machine  the  spun  tobacco  is  rolled  into  cylinders  of  various 
sizes.  These  are  enclosed  in  canvas,  and  around  the  surface  of 
each  stout  hempen  cord  is  tightly  and  closely  coiled.  In  this  form  a 
large  number,  after  being  cooked  or  stoved  in  moist  heat  for  about 
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twenty-four  hours,  are  piled  between  plates  in  an  hydraulic  press, 
and  subjected  to  great  pressure  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  during 
which  time  a  slow  fermentation  takes  place,  and  a  considerable 
exudation  of  juice  results  from  the  severe  pressure.  The  juice  is 
collected  for  use  as  a  sheep-dip. 

Cake  or  plug  tobacco  is  made  by  enveloping  the  desired  amount 
of  fillers  within  covering  leaves  of  a  fine  bright  colour.  The  packages 
^--  are  placed  in  moulds,  and  submitted  to  powerful  pressure 

Tobacco  ^^  ^^  hydraulic  press,  by  which  they  are  moulded  into 
solid  cakes.  Both  cake  and  roll  tobacco  are  equally 
used  for  smoking  and  chewing;  for  the  latter  purpose  the  cake  is 
frequently  sweetened  with  liquorice,  and  sold  as  honey-dew  or  sweet 
cavendish. 

For  cigar-making  the  finest  and  most  delicately  flavoured  qualities 
of  tobacco  are  generally  selected.  A  cigar  consists  of  a  core  or 
central  mass  of  fillers  enveloped  in  an  inner  and  an  outer 
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cover,  the  former  the  binder  and  the  latter  the  wrapper. 


The  fillers  or  inner  contents  of  the  cigar  must  be  of  uniform  quality, 
and  so  packed  and  distributed  in  a  longitudinal  direction  that  the 
tobacco  may  burn  uniformly  and  the  smoke  can  be  fredy  drawn 
from  end  to  end.  For  the  binder  whole  leaf  of  the  same  quality 
as  the  fillters  is  used,  but  for  the  wrapper  only  selected  leaves  of  the 
finest  quality  and  colour,  free  from  all  injury,  are  employed.  The 
covers  are  carefully  cut  to  the  proper  size  and  shape  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and,  after  being  damped  and  smoothed  out  are  placed  together 
in  a  pile.  In  making  cigars  by  the  hand,  the  operator  rolls  together 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  material  to  form  the  filling  of  one  cigar,  and 
experience  enables  him  or  her  to  select  very  uniform  (quantities. 
This  quantity  is  wrapped  in  the  inner  cover,  an  oblong  piece  of  leaf 
the  length  of  the  cigar  to  be  made,  and  of  width  sufficient  to  enclose 
the  whole  material.  The  cigar  is  then  rolled  in  the  hand  to  consoli- 
date the  tobacco  and  bring  it  into  proper  shape,  after  which  it  is 
wrapped  in  the  outer  cover,  a  shaped  piece  made  to  enclose  the 
whole  in  a  spiral  manner,  beginning  at  the  thick  end  of  the  cigar  and 
working  down  to  the  pointed  eno,  where  it  is  dexterouslv  finished 
by  twisting  to  a  fine  point  between  the  finders.  The  finished  cigars 
are  either  spread  out  in  the  sunlight  to  be  dned,  or  exposed  to  a  gentle 
heat.  They  are  then  sorted  into  qualities  according  to  their  colour, 
packed  in  boxes,  in  which  they  are  stored  for  sale.  Machinery  is 
now  employed  for  forming  and  moulding  the  fillings  of  the  cheaper 
grades  of  cigars. 

Havana  cigars  are,  as  regards  form,  classification,  method  of 
putting  up  and  nomenclature,  the  models  followed  by  manufacturers 
of  all  classes  of  the  goods.  Genuine  ("  legitimas  *';  Havana  cigars 
are  such  only  as  are  made  in  the  island;  and  the  cigars  made  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  from  genuine  Cuban  tobacco  are  classed  as 
*'  Havanas."  Other  brands  of  home  manufacture  contain  some 
proportion  of  Cuban  tobacco;  and  very  good  cigars  may  be  made 
in  which  the  name  only  of  that  highly-prized  leaf  is  employed. 
When  we  come  to  the  inferior  classes  of  cigars,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  they  may  be  made  from  any  kind  of  leaf,  the  more  ambitious 
imitations  being  treated  with  various  sauces  designed  to  give  them  a 
Havana  flavour.  The  highest  class  of  Cuban-made  cigars,  called 
"  vegueras,"  are  prepjarecf  f rom  the  very  finest  Vuelta  Abajo  leaf, 
rolled  when  it  is  just  half  dry,  and  consequently  never  damped  with 
water  at  all.  Next  come  the  "  regalias,"  similarly  made  of  the  best 
Vuelta  Abajo  tobacco;  and  it  is  only  the  lower  qualities,  "  ordinary 
regalias,"  which  are  commonly  found  in  commerce,  the  finer,  and  the 
"  vegueras,"  being  exceedingly  high-priced.  The  ci^^ars,  when  dry, 
are  carefully  sorted  according  to  strength,  which  is  estimated  by 
their  colour,  and  classed  in  a  scale  of  increasing  strength  as  daro, 
Colorado  daro,  maduro  and  oscuro.  They  are  pressed  into  the  cigar 
boxes  for  sale,  and  branded  with  the  name  or  trade  mark  of  their 
makers.  Cheroots  differ  from  ordinary  cigars  only  in  shape,  being 
either  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  or  of  uniform  thickness 
throughout,  but  always  having  both  ends  open  and  sharply  cut 
across.  Cheroots  come  principally  from  Manila,  but  there  are  now 
large,  quantities  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  East 
Indies  and  Burma. 

Cigarettes  consist  of  small  rolls  of  fine  cut  tobacco  wrapped  in  a 
covering  of  thin  tough  paper  specially  made  for  such  use.  Originally 
CIgantieA,  cigarettes  were  entirely  prepared  by  the  smoker  himself; 
*^  but  now  they  are  very  largely  made  by  automatic 
machinery.  The  machines  cut  the  paper,  gum  its  edge,  measure  out 
the  proper  quantity  of  tobacco,  wrap  it  up,  make  the  gummed  edge 
adhere,  and  cut  the  ends.  In  other  machines  a  roll  of  narrow  paper, 
in  width  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  cigarette,  is  converted 
into  a  long  tube,  filled  with  tobacco,  and  automatically  cut  off  into 
proper  lengths.  Such  machines  can  make  several  hundred  cigarettes 
per  hour.  The  best  cigarettes,  however,  are  made  by  hand;  the 
tobacco  leaves  are  selected  and  hand-cut,  and  the  paper  tubes  are 
filled  by  hand. 

The  manufacture  of  snuflF  is  the  most  complex,  tedious  and  difficult 
undertaking  of  the  tobacco  manufacture,  but  it  is  now  of  but  little 
Snuff  importance.     The  tobacco  best  suited  for  snuff -making 

is  thick  fleshy  leaf  of  a  dark  colour,  but  scraps  and  waste 
pieces  resulting  from  the  preparation  of  smoking  mixtures  and 
cigars,  and  the  midribs  of  leaves  are  largely  used.  The  material 
is  moistened  with  a  solution  of  common  salt  and  placed  in  very  large 
heaps  to  ferment  for  some  weeks.     Various  flavouring  materidi. 


such  as  liquorice,  tonka  beans  (Dipieryx  odorata)  and  other  ingredients 
are  added,  the  natures  of  which  are  often  trade  secrets. 

The  mass  is  dried,  ground,  and  allowed  to  ferment  again,  the  pro- 
cess being  repeated  if  necessary.  The  peculiar  properties  of  snuflF 
are  dependent  on  the  presence  of  free  nicotine,  free  ammonia  and  the 
aromatic  principles  developed  during  fermentation. 

Fiscal  Restrictions, 
In  nearly  all  civilized  countries  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  its 
manufacture  are  conducted  under  state  supervision  and  form  an 
important  source  of  public  revenue.  In  some,  for  instance,  France, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  the  cultivation  is  a  state  monopoly,  and 
in  other  countries  the  crop  is  subject  to  heavy  excise  duties.  Since 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  Great  Britain  has 
been  practically  prohibited,  the  original  enactment  to  that  effect 
having  been  passed  to  encourage  trade  with  the  young  colony  of 
Virginia.  In  1886  experiments  were  conducted,  under  certain 
restrictions,  and  the  plant  was  grown  in  Norfolk,  Kent  and  other 
counties  with  sufficient  success  to  prove  the  entire  practicability  of 
raising  tobacco  as  a  commercial  crop  in  England.  In  more  recent 
years  tobacco  has  been  grown  in  Ireland,  but  up  to  19 10  it  had 
been  found  impracticable  to  obtain  from  the  government  sufficient 
relaxation  from  fiscal  restrictions  to  encourage  the  home  cultivation, 
though  in  1907  the  prospect  of  licences  being  issued  was  held  out. 

Statistics, 
The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Year  Book  of  the  U.S.  Depart^ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  igo6^  indicates  the  crops  of  tobacco  in  1905 
in  the  regions  mentioned,  so  far  as  figures  are  available. 

1905. 

North  America 721,492,0001b. 

South  America 108,575,000  „ 

Europe 630,133,000  „ 

Asia 690,161,000  „ 

Africa 23,346,000  „ 

Australia  and  Fiji 1,486,000  „ 

Total  2,175,193,000  lb. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  world*s  annual  crop  is  approximately 
£40,000,000. 

Consumption  of  Tobacco. — ^The  comparative  consumption  of  tobsuxo 
in  various  countries  is  best  appreciated  by  expressing  it  in  pounds 
per  head,  and  the  following  figures  are  taken  from  Bartholomew's 
Atlas  of  the  World's  Commerce:  Belgium  6-21  lb.  United  States 
5-40  K),  Germany  3*44  lb,  Austria  3-02  ft),  Australasia  2-20  lb, 
Canada  2-54  lb,  Hunp^uy  2*42  lb,  France  2 -16  &,  United  Kingdom 
1-95  ft),  Russia  i  -lo  lb. 

The  literature  of  tobacco  is  very  extensive.  William  Bragge  of 
Birmingham  published  in  1880  a  revised  bibliography  of  the  subject, 
Bibliotheca  ntcotianay  extending  to  248  quarto  pages.  From  such 
a  mass  of  authorities  it  would  be  vain  here  to  make  selections, 
but  mention  may  be  made  of  Fairholt's  capital  gossiping  work. 
Tobacco,  its  History  and  Associations  (2nd  ed.,  1876).  As  modem 
standard  works  there  may  also  be  ouoted  Tiedemann's  Geschichte  des 
Tabaks  (1856)  and  Wagner's  Tahakcultur,  Tabak-  und  Cigarren- 
Fabrication  (1884).  fi^  the  foregoing  account  various  passages  from 
the  article  by  J.  Paton  and  W.  Dittmar,  in  the  9th  ed.  of  the 
Ency.  Brit,,  have  been  utilized.  (W.  G.  F.) 

TOBAGO,  an  island  in  the  British  West  Indies,  20  m.  N.E.  of 
Trinidad,  in  n°  15'  N.  and  60**  40'  W.  Pop.  1^,751.  It  is 
26  m.  long  and  7!  m.  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  114  sq.  m.  or 
73>3i3  acres,  of  which  about  10,000  are  under  cultivation.  It 
consists  of  a  single  mountain  mass  (volcanic  in  origin),  18  m. 
in  length,  and  rising  in  the  centre  to  a  height  of  1800  ft.  A 
great  part  of  the  island  is  clothed  with  dense  forest,  in  which 
many  valuable  hardwood  trees  are  found.  The  higher  lands 
form  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Rain  Preserve,"  where, 
in  order  to  attract  and  preserve  the  rainfall,  the  trees  are  never 
allowed  to  be  felled.  The  average  temperature  is  81°  F.  and  the 
yearly  rainfall  is  66  in.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  June 
to  December,  with  a  short  interval  in  September.  The  valleys 
are  particularly  adapted  to  horse-  and  sheep-farming,  which 
are  growing  industries.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  produces  rubber, 
cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco  and  nutmegs,  all  of  which  arc 
exported;  pimento  (allspice)  grows  wild  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
The  schools  arc  conducted  by  various  denominations,  assisted  by 
government  grants.  The  island  is  divided  into  seven  parishes. 
Scarborough  (pop.  769),  the  capital,  is  on  the  south  coast,  8  m. 
from  its  south-western  point.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
425  ft.  high,  on  which  is  situated  Fort  King  George,  now  without 
a  garrison.  There  is  a  lighthouse  at  Baedlet  Point.  Tobago, 
properly  Tobaco,  was  discovered  in  1498  by  Columbus,  who 
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named  it  Assumption,  and  the  British  flag  was  first  planted  in 
1580.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  and 
then  of  the  French,  and  was  finally  ceded  to  the  British  in  18 14. 
Until  1889  it  formed  part  of  the  colony  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
but  in  that  year  it  was  jbined  to  Trinidad,  its  legal  and  fiscal 
arrangements,  however,  being  kept  distinct.  Ten  years  later 
it  became  one  of  the  wards  of  Trinidad,  imder  a  warden  and 
magistrate;  its  revenue,  expenditure  and  debt  were  merged 
into  those  of  the  imited  colony,  and  Trinidadian  law,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  was  made  binding  in  Tobago. 

TOBIN,  JOHN  (1770-1804),  English  dramatist,  was  bom  at 
Salisbury  on  the  28th  of  January  1770,  the  son  of  a  merchant. 
He  was  educated  at  Bristol  Grammar  School,  and  practised 
in  London  as  a  solicitor.  From  1789  he  devoted  all  his 
spare  time  to  writing  for  the  stage.  He  submitted  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  plays  before,  in  1803,  he  got  an  unimportant  farce 
staged.  In  1804,  having  just  submitted  his  fourteenth  play, 
a  romantic  blank  verse  drama  entitled  The  Honey  Moon,  to  the 
Drury  Lane  management,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
useless  to  continue  playwriting  and  left  London  to  recruit  his 
health.  The  news  that  his  play  had  been  accepted  came  too 
late.  He  had  long  had  a  tendency  to  consumption,  and  was 
ordered  to  winter  in  the  West  Indies.  He  left  England  on  the 
7th  of  December  1804,  but  died  on  the  first  day  of  the  voyage. 
In  the  following  year  The  Honey  Moon  was  produced  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  proved  a  great  success.  Several  of  Tobin's  earlier 
plays  were  subsequently  produced,  of  which  The  School  for 
Authors,  a  comedy,  was  probably  the  best. 

See  also  The  Memoirs  of  John  Tobin,  with  a  selection  from  his 
unpublished  writings,  by  Miss  Benger  (London,  1820). 

TOBIT,  THE  BOOK  OP,  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Apocrypha.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  religious  novel,  a 
form  of  literature  invented  by  the  Jews.  The  romance  may  be 
read  in  a  beautiful  dress  in  the  Revised  Version  of  the  English 
Apocrypha.  It  was  never  admitted  into  the  Jewish  canon, 
but  it  was  admitted  into  the  Christian  Canon  at  the  Council  of 
Carthage  (a.d.  397).  In  the  Roman  Church  it  still  forms  a  part 
of  the  Bible,  but  by  the  Church  of  England  it  is  relegated  to  the 
position  of  those  other  books  which  "  the  Church  doth  read  for 
example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners,  but  yet  doth  it  not 
apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine  "  (art.  vi.).  Some  verses 
(Tob.  iv.  7-9),  however,  are  read  in  the  offertory;  and  Tobias  and 
Sarah  once  occupied  the  position  now  held  by  Abraham  and 
Sarah  in  the  marriage  service. 

The  Book  of  Tobit  has  reached  us  in  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac, 
Aramaic  and  Hebrew  versions;  of  these  the  Hebrew  are  the 
latest,  and  need  not  be  considered.  Of  the  Greek  there  are 
three  forms.  One  is  in  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  MSS.; 
another  is  in  the  Sinaitic.  Both  these  texts  are  to  be  found  in 
Swete's  Septuagint,  the  former  denoted  by  B,  and  the  latter  by 
K.  B  is  the  common  text,  which  is  followed  in  the  English 
Apocrypha.  Nevertheless  k  is  fuller,  except  in  ch.  iv.,  and 
more  intelligible;  it  is  also  more  Semitic  than  B.  The  two 
must  have  behind  them  a  common  original,  for  they  throw  light 
upon  one  another,  and  the  full  meaning  of  a  passage  is  sometimes 
only  to  be  got  from  a  combination  of  both.  The  fullness  of  k 
often  runs  into  superfluities,  which  are  retrenched  in  B.  The 
third  Greek,  text  is  only  a  partial  one  (vi.  9-xiii.  8).  It  may 
be  derived  from  a  study  of  Codices  44,  106,  107  in  Holmes  and 
Parsons,  which  diverge  from  the  Vatican  text  throughout  the 
part  indicated.  Of  the  Latin  there  are  two  chief  forms,  the  old 
translation,  sometimes  called  the  Itala,  and  that  of  Jerome  in 
the  Vulgate.  The  I  tola  was  published  by  Pierre  Saba  tier  at 
Paris  in  1751,  and  is  reproduced  in  the  Book  of  Tobit  by  Neu- 
bauer  (Clarendon  Press,  1878).  It  agrees  very  fairly  with  k, 
except  in  the  matter  of  proper  names.  Jerome's  version  is 
from  the  Aramaic,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  the  Chaldee.  It 
cost  the  saint  one  day's  work.  He  describes  in  his  preface  the 
method  of  its  production.  He  procured  the  services  of  a  man 
who  was  familiar  with  Chaldee  and  Hebrew.  This  man  trans- 
lated to  him  out  of  Chaldee  into  Hebrew,  while  Jerome  dictated 
to  a  shorthand  Writer  his  own  translation  into  Latin.    The  work 
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was  done  at  the  request  of  two  Christian  bishops.  Chromatins 
and  Heliodorus.  Jerome  does  not  mention  the  Itala,  but  it  is 
plain  that  he  was  indebted  to  it.  The  Syriac  text  is  said  to  be 
based  on  a  Greek  version.  It  was  only  in  1878  that  the  Aramaic 
version  was  brought  to  light,  being  published  by  Adolph  Neu- 
bauer  from  a  unique  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  agrees 
with  K  and  the  IkUa,  but  resembles  the  Vulgate  in  having 
nothing  in  the  first  person.  According  to  Neubauer,  it  is  the 
very  text  which  was  used  by  Jerome,  after  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  arbitrary  methods  of  the  Rabbis  and  of  Jerome 
himself.  But  the  Aramaic  version  has  Greek  birthmarks  (see 
especially  p.  7,  line  18),  which  other  scholars  than  its  editor 
have  thought  decisive  against  its  originality.  It  was  held  by 
Robertson  Smith  (after  Nbldeke)  to  be  ''  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  Greek  text  is  original."  But  the  Greek  text 
appears  to  be  itself, a  translation  from  some  Semitic  source. 
Was  this  source  Hebrew  or  Aramaic?  The  forms  'AOijp  and 
'AdoupeLas  in  xiv.  4,  15  of  k  show  that,  at  least,  that  chapter  is 
drawn  from  Aramaic,  not  from  Hebrew.  But  that  chapter  does 
not  appear  in  all  the  versions,  and  so  may  be  later  than  the 
rest. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  composition  there  is  the  widest 
difference  of  opinion.  Ewald  refers  it  to  the  end  of  the  Persian 
period,  about  350  B.C.  (an  opinion  which  Westcott  declared  to 
be  "  almost  certainly  correct  ") ;  Kohut  thinks  that  the  book  was 
composed  in  Persia  under  the  Sassanid  Dynasty,  about  a.d.  250. 
But  Tobit  is  already  quoted  as  "  scripture  "  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,  ii.  139,  p.  503  Pott).  The  words  of  Tobit 
(xii.  8,  9)  seem  almost  to  have  been  present  to  the  writer  of 
ii.  Clement  (xvi.  4).  The  date  of  this  document  is  uncertain;  but 
in  Irenaeus  (i.  28,  §  5)  in  his  refutation  of  the  Kabbalistic 
heresy  of  the  Ophites,  we  find  Tobias  figuring  as  a  prophet,  on 
the  same  level  as  Haggai.  Earlier  still  the  Book  of  Tobit  is 
quoted,  though  not  by  name,  in  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the 
Philippians  (x.  2;  Tob.  iv.  10.  Cf.  Prov.  xii.  2;  Ecclus.  xxix.  12). 
Now  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  is  assigned  by  C.  H.  Turner 
to  the  year  a.d.  156.  We  seem  to  have  even  a  quotation  by  St 
Paul  from  the  Book  of  Tobit  (i  Tim.  vi.  19;  Tob.  iv.  9),  in 
which  the  identity  amid  difference  seems  to  show  that  the 
Apostle  is  drawing,  not  from  the  Greek,  but  from  the  Semitic 
original.  Josephus  displays  no  knowledge  of  the  work,  but  he 
may  have  been  animated  by  the  same  prejudice  as  the  Pharisees 
of  St  Jerome's  day,  whose  displeasure,  that  father  tells  us,  he 
had  to  face  in  giving  to  Latin  readers  a  book  which  was  against 
their  canon.  (Preface  to  Tobit.)  Internal  evidence  shows  that 
the  writer  of  the  14th  chapter  lived  after  the  building  of  the 
Second  Temple,  which  was  "  not  as  the  first."  In  w.  5  and  6 
of  that  chapter  Tobit  is  made  to  predict  a  glorious  building  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  which  was  to  be  followed  by  the 
conversion  of  all  the  Gentiles.  Such  a  passage  might  well 
have  been  penned  when  the  idea  of  Herod's  Temple  was  already 
in  the  air.  If  so,  this  chapter  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
written  a  little  before  19  b,c.,  while  the  bulk  of  the  work  may 
have  been  indefinitely  earlier. 

As  to  the  place  of  composition  Persia,  Egypt  and  Palestine 
have  each  had  advocates.  One  thing  only  appears  fairly  certain, 
namely,  that  the  Greek  versions  were  composed  in  Egypt.  This 
conclusion  could,  we  think,  be  established  by  an  examination 
of  the  language,  especially  of  some  technical  terms  of  adminis- 
tration. But  the  tale  itself  carries  us  back  to  Persia.  It  has 
what  Moulton  called  an  "  Iranian  background."  The  evil 
demon  Asmodeus  (q.v.)  is  the  Persian  Aeshma  Daeva.  Raphael, 
"  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels,  which  present  the  prayers  of  the 
saints,  and  go  in  before  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One,"  resembles 
the  protecting  spirit  Sraosha.  And  Xhe  dog,  the  companion  of 
Sraosha,  is  there  too.  For  Tobit  differs  from  all  other  books  of 
the  Bible  in  containing  the  only  polite  reference  to  the  dog. 
Tobias's  dog  indeed  does  nothing  but  accompany  his  young 
master  on  his  journey  to  Ecbatana  and  back.  But  he  is  there 
as  the  companion  and  friend  of  man,  which  is  Aryan  and  not 
Semitic.  So  alien  indeed  is  this  from  the  Semitic  mind  that  in 
the  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  versions  the  dog  does  not  appear. 
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Even  in  k,  the  more  Semitic  of  the  two  Greek  versions,  the 
dog  has  evidently  been  found  an  offence.  Mention  of  him  is 
suppressed  in  v.  17,  while  in  xi.  4,  6  Kvpios  is  made  to  go 
behind  Tobias,  instead  of  6  kvcjvI 

The  motive  of  the  story  has  been  variously  regarded  as  a 
desire  to  insist  upon  the  duty  of  tithe-paying,  upon  that  of  alms- 
giving, and  upon  that  of  burying  the  dead.  The  Midrash  given 
by  Neubauer  has  no  doubts  on  this  point,  as  the  story  is  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  remark — "  Behold  we  learn  how  great  is 
the  power  of  alms  and  tithes  I"  But  the  third  motive  is  equally 
apparent.  Accordingly  some  have  insisted  that  the  story  must 
have  been  composed  at  some  period  when  Jewish  dead  were  left 
unburied,  either  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace. 
V.  10),  or  in  that  of  Hadrian,  after  the  revolt  of  Bar-Cochebas. 
If  our  choice  were  limited  to  these  two  periods,  we  should 
certainly  prefer  the  former.  For  the  book  carries  within  itself 
signs  of  early  date.  It  contains  no  Messianic  expectation  nor 
any  reference  to  a  future  life.  The  last  fact  is  obscured  by 
the  Vulgate.  Even  in  the  Itala  the  word  aeterna  is  added  in 
xii.  9  after  saturabutUur  vita. 

A  new  interest  has  been  added  recently  to  the  study  of  Tobit 
by  the  publication  of  the  Wisdom  of  A^i^ar  {Ahiqar),  In  the 
Book  of  Tobit  Afei^r  is  represented  as  the  prime  minister  of 
Sennacherib  and  his  son  Esar-Haddon,  and  is  claimed  by  Tobit 
as  his  nephew.  There  is  a  desire  manifested  to  bring  in  Ahikar 
wherever  possible  (i.  21,  22;  ii.  10;  xi.  18;  xiv.  10).  The 
intention  evidently  is  to  bestow  authority  upon  the  fiction  by 
connecting  it  with  a  story  already  known. 

See  K.  D.  Ilgen,  Die  Geschickte  Tobias  nach  drei  verschiedenen 
Origincden  (Jena,  1800);  Fritzsche,  Handbuch  zu  den  Apocryphen 
(L«pzig,  1853);  F.  H.  Reusch,  Das  Buck  Tobias  (Freiburg,  1857); 
Schtirer,  Geschickte,  3rd  edition;  Ad.  Neubauer,  The  Book  of  Tobit 
(Oxford,  1878) ;  Fuller  in  Speaker's  Commentary  (1888) :  E.  T.  Dillon, 
Contemporary  Review  (March  1898) ;  The  Story  of  Aki^r,  by  Cony- 


1899),  pp.  541-554;  Moulton,      iiie  Iranian  Background  of  lobit, 

Expository  Times  (March  1900),  pp.  257-260;  B.  F.  Westcott  in 

Smith's  Dia.  Bible;  I.  T.  Marshall  m  Hastings's  Diet.  Bible;  W.  Erbt 


in  Ency.  Bib.;  Toy  in  Jewish  Encyclopedia;  Johannes  M tiller, 
Beitrdge  zur  Erkldrung  und  Kritik  des  Buches  Tobit;  and  in  the 
same  volume  Alter  und  Herkunft  des  Achicar-Romans  und  sein 
Verhdltniss  zu  Aesop ^  by  Rudolf  Smend.  (St  G.  S.) 

TOBOGGANING  (Micmac  Indian,  tobaakan,  sledge),  the  sport 
of  sliding  down  snow-covered  hills  and  artificial  ice-shutes  on 
the  toboggan,  a  sled  from  3  ft.  to  8  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  wide, 
formed  of  strips  of  wood  from  }  in.  to  }  in.  in  width,  fitted  together 
and  curved  up  at  the  front.  The  toboggan  is  not  so  well  fitted  for 
use  on  roads  that  are  not  steep  or  very  smooth  as  is  the  sled  pro- 
vided with  runners,  but  is  generally  used  on  open  hills,  or  upon 
artificial  courses  (chutes),  which  are  very  popular  in  Canada. 
For  "  Tobogganing,"  as  known  in  the  Engadine  winter  resorts, 
see  Coasting. 

TOBOLSK,  a  government  of  western  Siberia,  having  the  Arctic 
Ocean  on  the  N.,  the  governments  of  Archangel,  Vologda,  Perm 
and  Orenburg  on  the  W.,  the  provinces  of  Akmolinsk  and  Semi- 
palatinsk  on  the  S.,  and  the  governments  of  Tomsk  and  Yeni- 
seisk on  the  E.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  provinces  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  occupying  530,820  sq.  m.  The  northern  coast  is 
formed  by  the  Yalmal  or  Yanmal  peninsula,  separating  the 
Bay  of  Kara  (on  the  west)  from  the  double  bays  of  the  Ob 
and  Taz  (on  the  east).  The  Pai-ho  coast-ridge  touches 
Tobolsk  only  at  its  south-eastern  extremity.  The  Urals 
proper,  which  run  south-west  from  the  Kara  Sea  as  far  as 
the  Toll-pos  (S445  ft-)i  and  thence  take  a  southerly  direction, 
form  the  boundary  between  Tobolsk  and  Vologda  as  far  as 
62®  N.,  but  further  south  their  eastern  slopes  are  included 
in  the  government  of  Perm,  and  only  their  lowest  spurs, 
200  m.  from  the  main  chain,  belong  to  Tobolsk. 

The  remainder  of  the  government  is  lowland,  but  varies  greatly 
in  its  different  parts.  In  the  south  it  assumes  the  character  of  grassy 
steppes  or  prairies,  in  the  north  of  immense  marshes  sparsely  over- 
grown with  forest,  and  of  treeless  tundras  as  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  are  approached.  The  south  steppes,  in'  their  turn,  may  be 
subdivided  into  two  distinct  portions,  the  Tobol  and  Ishim  steppe 


in  the  west  and  the  Baraba  in  the  east.  The  former,  nearly  43,000 
sq.  m.  in  area,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  empire.  One- 
third  is  under  forest,  and  the  remainder  has  a  soil  of  very  productive 
black  earth,  which  enjoys  the  further  advantage  of  being  sufiiciently 
drained.  The  climate  is  very  severe,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
(30**  to  34**  F.)  being  that  of  the  north  of  Sweden  and  of  Archangel ;  but 
the  warm  summer  (65*  to  68*^  in  July)  and  the  amount  of  light 
received  from  a  bright  sky  combine  to  make  vegetation  develop 
with  a  rapidity  unknown  to  west  Europe.  The  Baraba  steppe 
extends  to  about  55,000  sc|.  m.  and  is  covered  with  recent  deposits; 
but,  as  there  is  no  definite  slope,  the  surface  waters  accumulate 
in  a  large  number  of  lakes  and  marshes.  The  climate  is  moister 
and  the  summer  shorter  and  less  hot  than  in  the  Tobol  and  Ishim 
steppe.  Forests,  consisting  chiefly  of  birch,  occur  sporadically 
over  its  surface.  The  soil  of  this  region  also  is  very  productive, 
but  the  fertile  patches  are  separated  by  marshy  ground,  and  the 
dense  clouds  of  mosquitoes  in  summer  are  a  plague  to  both  man  and 
beast.  To  the  north  of  the  regions  just  indicated  lie  the  administrative 
districts  oi  Tura,  Tobolsk  and  Tara,  with  an  area  of  about  110,000 
sq.  m. ;  this  may  be  described  as  the  taiga  r^on.  It  consists 
throughout  of  impenetrable  forests  and^  quaking  auagmires — the 
dreadful  urmans^  which  are  altogether  impenetrable  50  m.  from 
the  scattered  settlements.  Gigantic  cedar-trees,  larches,  firs,  pines, 
birches  and  maples  grow  very  close  together,  and  the  underwood 
is  so  dense  that  a  passage  can  be  forced  only  with  the  hatchet,  the 
difficulties  being  further  increased  by  the  abundance  of  decayed 
wood  and  by  the  marshy  foothold.  To  cross  these  urmans,  which  are 
treacherously  concealed  under  a  swaying  carpet  of  grassy  vegeta- 
tion, a  kind  of  snow-shoe  has  to  be  used  even  in  summer,  and  many 
can  be  crossed  only  in  winter.  Indeed  vast  areas  have  never  been 
visited  by  man.  The  south-western  parts  of  this  region  are  traversed 
by  the  Siberian  highway,  and  to  this  circumstance  alone  is  it  indebted 
for  its  population  of  nearly  half  a  million. 

The  government  is  drained  by  the  Ob,  which  traverses  it  for  more 
than  1300  m.,  and  is  navigable  throughout.  It  receives  many 
tributaries,  some  of  which  are  200  to  350  m.  long,  but  flow  through 
quite  uninhabited  regions.  The  Irtysh,  a  left-hand  tributary, 
spreads  a  network  of  affluents  all  over  tne  south  of  the  government 
and  is  navigable  for  the  whole  of  its  length  of  760  m.;  it  receives 
the  Tobol,  about  420  m.  long,  also  navigable,  the  Ishim,  and  a 
number  of  less  important  streams;  while  the  Tura,  a  tributary  of 
the  Tobol,  is  also  navigable.  Navigation  lasts  for  nearly  six  months 
in  the  south.  The  first  steamer  on  the  Ob  system  was  launched  in 
1845  and  the  second  in  i860;  since  the  latter  date  steam  navigation 
has  steadily  developed. 

The  estimated  population  in  1906  was  1,656,700,  and  is  prac- 
tically all  Russian,  except  for  some  42,000  Tatars  in  the  south, 
18,000  Ostyaks,  4500  Samoyedes,  and  4800  Voguls.  There  are, 
moreover,  about  5000  Crermans  and  Finns,  somejews  in  the  towns, 
and  about  1500  gipsies.  The  government  is  divided  into  ten 
districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Tobolsk,  Berezov,  Ishim, 
Kurgan,  Sugut,  Tara,  Turinsk,  Tyukalinsk,  Tyumen  and 
Yalutorovsk.  The  standard  of  education  is  very  low.  The 
Ostyaks  are  in  a  very  miserable  condition,  having  come  under 
heavy  obligations  to  the  Russian  merchants  and  being  com- 
pelled to  hand  over  to  them  nearly  all  the  produce  of  their 
himting  and  fishing.  The  Tatar  settlements  are  prosperous  in 
the  south,  but  not  in  the  Tobolsk  district,  where  their  lands 
have  been  appropriated  for  the  Russian  settlers.  Many  of  the 
Samoyedes,  (Dstyaks  and  Voguls  are  nominaUy  Christians.  The 
Russians  and  the  Tatars  live  mostly  by  agriculture.  Of  the  total 
area  of  land  regarded  as  suitable  for  cultivation  (28,400,000 
acres),  15,600,000  or  55%  are  owned  by  the  peasant  com- 
munities. 

.^[riculture  is  generally  the  chief  occupation,  and  Tobolsk  is  fast 
becoming  a  granary  from  which  com  is  exported  to  the  northern 
governments  of  European  Russia.  The  total  area  under  cereal 
crops  in  1900  was  3,334,600  acres,  and  the  principal  crops  are 
rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  potatoes.  Flax,  hemp  and  tobacco 
are  cultivated  in  the  south.  Livestock  breeding  is  carried  on  on  a 
large  scale.  Dairy-farming  has  made  remarkable  progress  since 
the  trans-Siberian  railway  was  built. 

The  industries  are  insignificant  (chiefly  tanning,  distilling  and 
tallow-melting) ;  ironworks  and  cloth  mills  are  still  m  their  infancy. 
The  export  of  cattle,  hides,  tallow,  com,  flour,  fish  and  furs  to 
Russia,  both  from  Tobolsk  and  from  the  Kiighiz  steppe,  is  of  some 
importance.  Spirits  are  sent  farther  east  to  Tomsk ;  while  all  kinds 
of  manufactured  wares  are  imported  from  Russia.  The  fairs  of  Irbit 
and  Ishim  are  the  chief  centres  for  trade.       (P.  A.  K. ;  J.  T.  Be.) 

TOBOLSK,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  capital  of  the  government 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irtysh,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Tobol.  Pop.  (1900),  21,401.  It  is  305  m. 
E.N.E.  from  Ekaterinburg,  and  is  no  longer  the  capital  of  West 
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Siberia  nor  even  an  administrative  centre  for  exiles.  The  kreml, 
or  citadel,  built  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  Swedish 
prisoners,  in  imitation  of  the  kreml  of  Moscow,  contains  the 
cathedral,  erected  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  Some 
12  m.  south-east  are  the  ruins  of  the  "fort  of  Kuchum,"  the 
site  of  the  capital  of  Siberia,  Isker,  before  the  Russian  conquest. 
Tobolsk  was  foimded  in  1587  by  Cossacks,  and  forms  the  see  of 
the  bishop  of  Tobolsk  and  Siberia. 

TOBRUK  (anc.  AnUpyrgos)^  a  settlement  with  small  Turkish 
garrison  on  a  fine  natural  harbour  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa  at  the  intersection  of  32°  N.  Lat.,  with  24**  E.  Long. 
The  harbour,  which  is  small  but  deep,  and  sheltered  by  high 
ground,  opens  to  the  east.  It  is  about  ai  m.  long  by  J  m.  wide; 
the  depth  in  the  centre  is  over  40  ft.  and  soundings  of  over  30  ft. 
extend  to  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  shores.  It  is  the 
only  safe  port  easily  accessible  to  large  vessels  for  over  1000  m., 
between  Sfax  in  Tunisia  and  Alexandria,  for,  although  there  is 
safe  and  deep  anchorage  in  the  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Bomba,  the 
entrance  is  rocky  and  difficult.  Tobruk  has  long  been  the  out- 
let for  the  trade  of  the  oases  which  extend  from  Jarabub  to 
Siwah,  and  are  a  stronghold  of  the  Senussi  order  (see  Cybjsnaica)  ; 
and  it  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  Libyan  sponge  fishery, 
prosecuted  by  Greeks.  In  the  spring  it  is  visited  by  a  great 
number  of  boats,  to  protect  which  a  small  Hellenic  warship 
has  sometimes  been  despatched.  But  it  is  as  a  future  man-of- 
war  harbour  that  Tobruk  is  likely  to  be  important.  It  has  been 
visited  both  by  British  and  Italian  squadrons  and  has  become 
an  object  of  considerable  solicitude  to  the  government  of 
Italy.  By  running  into  Tobruk  and  the  neighbouring  Gulf  of 
Bomba  the  French  fleet  eluded  British  vigilance  on  its  way  to 
Egypt  in  1798.  (D.  G.  H.) 

TOCHl  VALLEY,  or  Dawar,  one  of  the  chief  routes  into 
Afghanistan  in  the  North- West  Frontier  Province  of  India.  It 
leads  from  the  Bannu  through  tribal  country,  and  is  inhabited 
by  the  Dawari  (q.v,).  The  valley  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
known  as  Upper  and  Lower  Dawar,  by  a  narrow  pass  called  the 
Taghrai  Tangi,  some  three  m.  long.  Between  Dawar  and  British 
territory  is  the  low  range  of  uninhabited  hills,  which  skirt  the 
Bannu  district.  It  was  by  this  route  that  Mahmud  of  Ghazni 
effected  several  of  his  raids  into  India  and  the  remains  of  a  road 
flanking  the  valley  and  of  defensive  positions  are  still  to  be 
traced.  After  the  Waziristan  Expedition  of  1894  the  Tochi  was 
garrisoned  by  British  troops;  but  when  Lord  Curzon  reorganized 
the  frontier  in  1901,  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  their 
place  supplied  by  tribal  militia.  The  chief  posts  are  Saidgi,  Idak, 
Miranshah,  Datta  Khel  and  Sheranni.  The  valley  was  the 
scene  of  action  for  the  Tochi  or  Dawari  Expedition  under 
Brigadier-General  Keyes  in  1872,  and  the  Tochi  Expedition 
under  General  Corrie  Bird  in  1897. 

TOCQUEVILLE,  ALEXIS  HENRI  CHARLES  MAURICE 
CLERELy  CoMTE  DE  (1805-1859),  was  bom  at  Vemeuil  on  the 
29th  of  July  1805.  His  family  on  the  father's  side  were  of  good 
descent,  and  distinguished  both  in  the  law  and  in  arms,  while 
his  mother  was  the  granddaughter  of  Malesherbes.  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  was  brought  up  for  the  bar,  or  rather  for  the  bench, 
and  became  an  assistant  magistrate  in  1830.  A  year  later  he 
obtained  from  the  government  of  July  a  mission  to  examine 
prisons  and  penitentiaries  in  America,  and  proceeded  thither 
with  his  Hfe-long  friend  Gustave  de  Beaumont.  He  returned  in 
less  than  two  years,  and  published  a  report,  but  the  real  result 
of  his  tour  was  the  famous  De  la  Dimocralie  en  AnUriquey  which 
appeared  in  1835,  and  very  soon  made  his  reputation  (3rd  ed. 
r868).  It  was  at  once  caught  up  by  influential  members  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  England,  which  country  Tocqueville  soon 
after  visited,  and  where  he  married  an  Englishwoman.  Return- 
ing to  France,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  AcadSmie  des 
sciences  morales  ei  polUiques  (Jan.  6,  1838),  and  beginning  life 
as  a  country  gentleman  at  Tocqueville,  he  thought  to  carry  out 
the  English  ideal  completely  by  standing  for  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  But,  with  a  scruple  which  illustrated  his  character, 
he  refused  government  nomination  from  M0I6,  and  was  defeated. 
Later  he  was  successful,  and  sat  for  several  years  both  before 


and  after  the  revolution  of  February,  becoming  in  1849  vice- 
president  of  the  assembly,  and  for  a  few  months  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Roman  expedi- 
tion, but  an  equally  warm  opponent  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  after 
being  one  of  the  deputies  who  were  arrested  at  the  coup  d-itat 
he  retired  from  public  life.  Twenty  years  after  his  first,  he 
produced  another  book,  DeVAncien  rSgitney  which  almost,  if  not 
quite,  equalled  its  success.  His  health  was  never  very  strong, 
and  in  1858  he  broke  a  blood-vessel.  He  was  ordered  to  the 
south,  and,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Cannes,  died  there  on  the 
i6th  of  April  1859.  He  had  published  some  minor  pieces 
during  his  lifetime,  and  his  complete  works,  including  much 
unpublished  correspondence,  were  produced  after  his  death  in 
uniform  shape  by  H.  G.  de  Beaumont  (CEuvres  completes  de 
Tocquevilley  9  vols.,  1860-1865). 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  for  perhaps  half 
that  time  after  his  death,  Tocqueville  had  an  increasing  European 
fame.  His  manner,  which  is  partly  imitated  from  Montesquieu, 
has  considerable  charm;  and  he  was  the  first  and  has  remained 
the  chief  writer  to  put  the  orthodox  liberal  ideas  which  governed 
European  politics  during  the  first  half  or  two- thirds  of  the  19th 
century  into  ^n  orderly^arid  attractive  shape.  He  was,  moreover, 
as  has  been  said,  much  taken  up  by  influential  persons  in  Eng- 
land— N.  W.  Senior,  John  Stuart  Mill  and  others — and  he  had 
the  great  advantage  of  writing  absolutely  the  first  book 
of  reasoned  politics  on  democratic  government  in  America. 
Besides,  he  was,  if  not  an  entirely  impartial  writer,  neither 
a  devotee  nor  an  opponent  of  democracy.  All  this  gave  him  a 
very  great  advantage  which  he  has  not  yet  wholly  lost.  At  the 
same  time  he  had  defects  which  were  certain  to  make  themselves 
felt  as  time  went  on,  even  without  the  alteration  of  the  centre 
of  liberal  opinion  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years.  The 
chief  of  these  was  a  certain  weakness  which  can  hardly  be 
described  by  any  word  more  dignified  than  "  priggishness." 
His  correspondence  with  M0I6,  above  alluded  to,  is  an  instance 
of  this,  and  it  was  also  reflected  on  in  various  epigrams  by 
countrymen  and  contemporaries;  one  of  these  accuses  him  of 
having  "  begun  to  think  before  he  had  begun  to  learn,"  while 
another  declares  that  he  avail  I* air  de  savoir  de  lotUe  UerniU  ce  qu^il 
venail  d'apprendre.  He  appears  both  in  reading  history  and 
in  conducting  actual  political  business  to  have  been  constantly 
surprised  and  disgusted  that  men  and  nations  did  not  behave 
as  he  expected  them  to  behave.  This  excess  of  the  deductive 
spirit  explains  at  once  both  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  his  two 
great  works,  which  will  probably  remain  political  classics,  though 
they  are  less  and  less  likely  to  be  used  as  practical  guides. 

See  Heinrich  Jacques,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville;  ein  Lehens-  und 
Geistesbild  (Vienna,  1876) ;  James  Bryce,  The  Predictions  of  Tocque- 
viUe  (Baltimore,  1887);  Count  de  Puymaigre,  Les  Souvenirs 
d' Alexis  de  Tocqueville  (1853);  and  Correspondance  entre  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  el  Arthur  de  Gobineau  (1908). 

TOCSIN,  a  signal  of  alarm  given  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  hence 
any  warning  or  danger  signals  The  earliest  form  in  English  is 
tocksainey  which  was  borrowed  from  the  O.  Fr.  toquesin  (loquer, 
to  strike,  cf.  toucher  and  siny  mod.  signe,  a  signal,  Lat.  signum). 
The  use  of  "  touch  "  and  its  cognate  forms  with  the  idea  of 
giving  a  sound  is  seen  in  "  tucket,"  Ital.  toccatay  which  probably 
originally  meant  a  signal  given  by  tap  of  drum,  but  is  always 
applied  to  a  flourish  or  fanfare  on  a  trumpet. 

TOD,  JAMES  (1782-183  5),  British  oflScer  and  Oriental  scholar, 
was  bom  on  the  20th  of  March  1782,  and  went  to  India  as  a 
cadet  in  the  Bengal  army  in  1799.  He  commanded  the  escort 
attached  to  the  resident  with  Sindia  from  1812  to  1817.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Intelligence  Department 
which  largely  contributed  to  break  up  the  confederacy  of  Maratha 
chiefs  in  the  Pindari  War,  and  was  of  great  assistance  in  the 
campaign  in  Rajputana.  In  181 8  he  was  appointed  political 
agent  for  the  states  of  western  Rajputana,  where  he  conciliated 
the  chieftains,  settled  their  mutual  feuds  and  collected  materials 
for  his  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajasthan  (2  vols.,  18 29-1 83 2). 
Another  book  of  value,  Travels  in  Western  India  (1839),  was 
published  posthumously.     He  returned  from  India  in   1823, 
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was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  in  1826,  and  died  in  London 
on  the  17th  of  November  1835. 

TODAS*  a  small  pastoral  tribe  of  Southern  India,  found  only 
on  the  Nilgiri  hills.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  tall,  well- 
proportioned  figures,  aquiline  noses,  long,  black,  wavy  hair  and 
full  beards.  Their  colour  is  a  light  brown.  Their  dress  con- 
sists of  a  single  cloth,  which  they  wear  like  the  plaid  of  a  Scotch 
highlander.  The  women  cover  the  whole  body  with  this  mantle. 
Their  sole  occupation  is  cattle-herding  and  dairy-work.  They 
practise  polyandry,  a  woman  marrying  all  the  brothers  of  a 
family.  The  proportion  of  females  to  males  is  about  three  to  five. 
Their  language  is  a  mixture  of  Tamil  and  Kanarese,  and  is 
classified  by  Bishop  Caldwell  as  a  separate  language  of  the 
Dravidian  family.  The  Todas  worship  their  dairy-buffaloes,  but 
they  have  a  whole  pantheon  of  other  gods.  The  only  purely 
religious  ceremony  they  have  is  Kona  Shastra,  the  annual 
sacrifice  of  a  male  buffalo  calf.  Toda  villages,  called  mands, 
usually  consist  of  five  buildings  or  huts,  three  of  which  are  used 
as  dwellings,  one  as  a  dairy  and  the  other  for  sheltering  the  calves 
at  night.  These  huts  are  of  an  oval,  pent-shaped  construction 
usually  10  ft.  high,  18  ft.  long  and  9  ft.  broad.  They  are  built 
of  bamboo  fastened  with  rattan  and  thatched.  Each  hut  is 
enclosed  within  a  wall  of  loose  stones.  The  inhabitants  of  a 
mand  are  generally  related  and  consider  themselves  one  family. 
The  Todas  numbered  807  in  1901. 

See  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  The  Todas  (1906). 

TODHUNTER,  ISAAC  (1820-1884),  English  mathematician, 
son  of  George  Todhunter,  a  Nonconformist  minister,  was  born 
at  Rye  on  the  23rd  of  November  1820.  He  was  educated  at 
Hastings,  at  which  town  his  mother  had  opened  a  school  after 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1826.  He  became  an  assistant  master 
at  a  school  at  Peckham,  attending  at  the  same  time  evening 
classes  at  the  University  College,  London.  In  1842  he  obtained 
a  mathematical  scholarship  and  graduated  as  B.A.  at  London 
University,  and  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  on  the  M.A. 
examination.  About  this  time  he  became  mathematical  master 
at  a  school  at  Wimbledon.  In  1844  he  entered  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  was  senior  wrangler  in  1848,  and 
gained  the  first  Smith's  prize  and  the  Burney  prize;  and  in  1849 
he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship,  and  began  his  life  of  college  lecturer 
and  private  tutor.  In  1862  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  in  1865  a  member  of  the  Mathematical  Society  of 
London.  In  187 1  he  gained  the  Adams  prize  and  was  elected 
to  th^  council  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  elected  honorary 
fellow  of  St  John's  in  1874,  having  resigned  his  fellowship  on 
his  marriage  in  1864.  In  1880  his  eyesight  began  to  fail,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis.  He  died 
at  Cambridge  on  the  ist  of  March  1884. 

Works.— Tr«afo*5«  on  the  Differential  Calculus  and  the  Elements  of 
*  the  Integral  Calculus  (1852,  6th  ed.,  1873),  Treatise  on  Analytical 
Statics  (1853, 4th  ed.,  1874);  Treatise  on  the  IrUegral  Calculus  (1857, 
4th  ed.,  1874);  Treatise  on  Algebra  (1858,  6th  ed.,  1871);  Treatise 
on  Plane  Coordinate  Geometry  (1858,  3rd  ed.,  1861);  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry (1859,  4th  ed.,  1869) ;  Spherical  Trigonometry  (1859)  \  History 
of  the  Calculus  of  Variations  (1061);  Theory  of  Equations  (1861,  2nd 
Gd.  1875) ;  Examples  of  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions 
(1858,  3rd  ed.,  1873);  Mechanics  (1867),  History  of  the  Mathematical 
Theory  of  Probability  from  the  Time  of  Pascal  to  that  of  Lagrange 
(1865);  Researches  in  the  Calculus  of  Variations  (1871);  History  of 
the  Mathematical  Theories  of  Attraction  and  Figure  of  the  Earth  from 
Newton  to  Laplace  (1873)  J  Elementary  Treatise  on  Laplace's,  Lame's 
and  Bessel's  Functions  (1875);  Natural  Philosophy  for  Beginners 
(1877).  An  unfinished  work,  The  History  of  the  Theory  of  Elasticity, 
was  edited  and  published  posthumously  in  1886  by  Karl  Pearson. 
Todhunter  also  published  keys  to  the  problems  in  his  textbooks  on 
algebra  and  trigonometry;  and  a  biographical  work,  William 
Whewellt  account  of  his  writings  and  correspondence  (1876),  in  addition 
to  many  original  papers  in  scientific  journals. 

See  obituary  notices  in  the  Proc,  Lond.  Math.  Soc,  (1884),  and 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  (1884). 

TODl  (anc.  Tuder),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  the  province 
of  Perugia,  Italy,  28  m.  S.  of  Perugia  by  road,  on  a  steep  hill 
above  the  east  bank  of  the  Tiber,  1348  ft.  above  sea-level,  and 
866  ft.  above  the  river.  Pop.  (1901),  3599  (town),  16,528 
(commune).  Some  portions  of  the  ancient  town  walls — of  two 
enceintes,  an  inner  and  an  outer,  the  former  attributed  to  the 
original  Umbrian  inhabitants,  the  latter  to  the  Romans — are 


preserved,  and  also  remains  of  baths,  amphitheatre,  theatre, 
and  a  substruction  wall  of  massive  masonry,  with  four  niches. 
Here  was  found  the  bronze  statue  of  Mars,  now  in  the  Vatican, 
so  that  the  building  is  sometimes  erroneously  called  the  temple 
of  Mars.  Beneath  the  cathedral  square,  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  town,  is  a  large  reservoir.  The  Romanesque  cathedral 
has  a  simple  facade  (partly  of  the  nth,  partly  of  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries),  with  a  fine  portal  and  rose  window.  In 
the  same  square  is  the  massive  Romanesque  Gothic  Palazzo 
Comunale  of  1267,  the  Palazzo  dei  Priori  and  the  Palazzo  della 
Podesta.  The  Gothic  church  of  S.  Fortunato,  with  its  nave 
and  aisles  of  the  same  height,  has  a  splendid  portal;  the  upper 
part  of  the  fa^e  is  unfinished.  Both  this  church  and  the 
cathedral  have  good  choir-stalls. 

Just  outside  the  town  on  the  west  is  the  pilgrimage  church  of 
S.  Maria  della  Consolazione,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  often  wrongly  attributed  to  Bramante.  Con* 
temporary  documents  prove  that  the  interior  was  begun  in 
1508  by  Cola  Matteuccio  da  Caprarola,  and  the  exterior  com- 
pleted in  1 516-1524  by  Ambrogio  da  Milano  and  Francesco  di 
Vito  Lombardo;  the  slender  dome  was  not  added  till  r6o6; 
its  plan  is  a  Greek  cross.  S.  Fillippo  in  the  town,  a  church  of 
the  early  i6th  century,  betrays  the  influence  of  the  Consolazione 
in  details. 

During  the  period  of  its  independence,  the  town  struck  coins  with 
the  legend  Tutere.  It  is  hardly  mentioned  in  history  until  it  received 
Roman  citizenship  in  the  Social  War.  Crasaus  took  it  in  83  B.C. ; 
and  a  colony  was  founded  there  by  Octavian,  including  some  soldiers 
of  the  41st  legion,  which  only  existed  in  his  time,  after  which  it  bore 
the  name  Colonia  lulia  fida  Tuder.  It  was  a  station  on  the  road 
between  America  and  Perusia,  but  otherwise  is  hardly  mentioned. 
Narses  won  a  victory  over  the  Goths  near  Todi  in  552,  and  Totila 
lost  his  life.  In  the  middle  ages  it  had  frequent  struggles  with 
Perugia,  and  its  obedience  to  the  church  until  the  i6th  century  was 
somewhat  fitful.  The  village  of  Vicus  Martis  Tudertium  lay  9  m. 
to  the  east  on  the  Via  Flaminia.  Several  inscriptions  mention  it 
{Corpus  inscript.  lot.  xi.  694). 

TODLEBEN  (or  Totleben),  FRANZ  EDUARD  IVANOVICH, 

Count  (1818-1884),  Russian  engineer  general,  was  born  at  Mittau 
in  Courland,  on  the  20th  of  May  1818.  His  parents  were  of 
German  descent,  and  of  the  mercantile  class,  and  he  himself 
was  intended  for  commerce,  but  a  strong  instinct  led  him  to 
seek  the  career  of  a  military  engineer.  He  entered  the  school 
of  engineers  at  St  Petersburg,  and  passed  into  the  army  in  1836. 
In  1848  and  the  two  following  years  he  was  employed,  as  cap- 
tain of  engineers,  in  the  campaigns  against  Schamyl  in  the 
Caucasus.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
in  1853,  he  served  in  the  siege  of  Silistria,  and  after  the  siege 
was  raised  was  transferred  to  the  Crimea  (see  Crimean  War). 
Sevastopol,  whOe  strongly  fortii&ed  toward  the  sea,  was  almost 
unprotected  on  the  land  side.  Todleben,  though  still  a  junior 
field  officer,  became  the  animating  genius  of  the  defence.  By 
his  advice  the  fleet  was  sunk,  in  order  to  blockade  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  and  the  deficiency  of  fortifications  on  the  land  side 
was  made  good  before  the  allies  could  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  construction  of  earthworks  and  redoubts  was  carried  on 
with  extreme  rapidity,  and  to  thesfe  was  transferred,  in  great 
part,  the  artillery  that  had  belonged  to  the  fleet.  It  was  in 
the  ceaseless  improvisation  of  defensive  works  and  offensive 
counterworks  to  meet  every  changing  phase  of  the  enemy's 
attack  that  Todleben's  peculiar  power  and  originality  showed 
itself.  He  never  commanded  a  large  army  in  the  open  field,  nor 
was  he  the  creator  of  a  great  permanent  system  of  defence  like 
Vauban.  But  he  may  justly  be  called  the  originator  of  the 
idea  that  a  fortress  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  walled  town 
but  as  an  entrenched  position,  intimately  connected  with  the 
offensive  and  defensive  capacities  of  an  army  and  as  susceptible 
of  alteration  as  the  formation  of  troops  in  battle  or  manoeuvre. 
Until  the  20th  of  June  1855  he  conducted  the  operations  of 
defence  at  Sevastopol  in  person;  he  was  then  wounded  in  the 
foot,  and  at  the  operations  which  immediately  preceded  the 
fall  of  the  fortress  he  was  not  present.  In  the  course  of  the  siege 
he  had  risen  from  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  to  that  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  had  also  been  made  aide-de-camp  to  the 
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tsar.  When  he  recovered  he  was  employed  in  strengthening 
the  fortifications  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  and  also  those 
of  Cronstadt.  In  1856  he  visited  England,  where  his  merits 
were  well  understood.  In  i860  he  was  appointed  assistant 
to  the  grand-duke  Nicholas,  and  he  became  subsequently  chief 
of  the  department  of  engineers  with  the  full  rank  of  general. 
He  was  given  no  command  when  war  with  Turkey  began  in 
1877.  It  was  not  until  after  the  early  reverses  before  Plevna 
(g.v.)  that  the  soldier  of  Sevastopol  was  called  to  the  front. 
Todleben  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  draw  works  round 
Osman  Pasha,  and  cut  him  off  from  commimication  with  the 
other  Turkish  commanders.  In  due  time  Plevna  fell.  Todleben 
then  undertook  the  siege  of  the  Bulgarian  fortresses.  After 
the  conclusion  of  preliminaries  of  peace,  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  whole  Russian  army.  When  the  war  was  over 
he  became  governor  of  Odessa  and  hereditary  count.  But  his 
health  was  broken,  though  for  some  time  after  1880  he  held 
the  post  of  governor  of  Vilna,  and  after  much  suffering  he  died 
at  Bad  Soden  near  Frankfort-on-Main,  on  the  ist  of  July  1884. 

His  great  work  on  the  defence  of  Sevastopol  appeared  in  Russian, 
French  and  German  (5  vols.  1 864-1 872).  Besides  this,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  General  Brialniont  on  the  operations  around  Plevna ;  this 
was  printed  in  the  Russian  engineer  journal,  and  in  German  in  the 
A rchivfur  preussische  A  rtiUerU-offiziere  (1878). 

See  Brialmont,  Le  General  conUe  Todleben  (Brussels,  1884) ;  Rieger, 
"  Todleben  u.  seines  Wirkens  Bedeutung  fUr  die  Kriegskunst  der 
Zukunft "  (in  Mittheiluneen  Uber  Gegenstdnde  des  ArtUlerie-  und 
Geniewesens,  Vienna,  1885);  Witzleben,  in  Internationale  Revue  uber 
die  gesammten  Armeen  und  Flotten  (1879);  Schroder,  in  Archiv  fUr 
ArtUlerie-  und  Ingenieur-Offiziere  (Berlin,  1888);  Life  by  Schilder 
Qn  Russian,  St  Petersburg,  1 885-1 887);  Krahmer,  General-Adjutant 
Uraf  Todleben  (Berlin,  1888). 

TODMORDEN,  a  market  town  and  mxmicipal  borough  in  the 
Sowerby  parliamentary  division  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, England,  extending  into  the  Middleton  parliamentary 
division  of  Lancashire;  19  m.  N.N.E.  of  Manchester,  on  the 
Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  25,418.  It 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river  (balder,  and  the  scenery  ol  the 
valley  is  beautiful  in  spite  of  the  numerous  factories.  Tod- 
morden  Hall,  a  picturesque  old  mansion  of  various  dates,  was 
the  seat  of  the  Radcliffes,  but  they  sold  the  manorial  rights 
about  the  close  of  the  17  th  century.  The  town  hall  is  a  hand- 
some classical  building  erected  in  1875;  it  bridges  the  county 
boundary,  the  Calder,  enabling  the  magistrates  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  both  coimties.  There  is  a  bronze  statue  to 
John  Fielden  (i  784-1849),  to  whose  energy  in  developing  the 
cotton  manufacture  the  town  owes  much  of  its  prosperity. 
The  staple  industry  is  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton,  and 
there  are  also  foundries  and  machine-works.  The  municipal 
borough,  incorporated  in  1896,  is  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen 
and  18  councillors.   Area,  12,773  acres. 

TODY,  T.  Pennant's  rendering  (Gen.  Birds,  pp.  15,  61) 
through  the  French  Todier  of  M.  J.  Brisson  (Ornithologie,  iv. 
528)  of  the  somewhat  obscure  Latin  word  Todi^s,^  not  un- 
happily applied  in  1756  by  Patrick  Browne  {Civ.  and  Nat. 
Hist.  Jamaica,  p.  476)  to  a  little  bird  remarkable  for  its  slender 
legs  and  small  feet,  the  "  green  sparrow  "  or  "  green  humming- 
bird "  of  Sir  H.  Sloane  {Voyage,  ii.  506).  The  name,  having 
been  taken  up  by  Brisson  {Ice.  cit.)  in  1760,  was  adopted  by  Lin- 
naeus, and  has  since  been  recognized  by  ornithologists  as  that 

^  In  ForcelHni's  Lexicon  (ed.  De  Vit,  1875)  we  find  "  Todus^enus 
parvissimae  avis  tibias  habens  perexigiias."  Ducange  in  his  Glossor- 
rium  quotes  from  Festus,  an  ancient  grammarian,  Toda  est  avis 
quae  non  habet  ossa  in  tibiis;  quare  semper  est  in  motu,  unde  Todiu 
(al.  Todinus)  dicitur  ille  qui  velociter  todet  et  movetur  ad  modum 
todae,  et  todere,  moveri  et  tremere  ad  modum  todae.""  The  evidence 
that  such  a  substantive  as  Todus  or  Toda  existed  seems  to  rest  on  the 
adjectival  derivative  found  in  a  fragment  of  a  lost  play  {Syrus)  by 
Plautus,  cited  by  this  same  Festus.  It  stands  "cum  extritis 
[extortis]  talis,  cum  todiliis  [todinis]  crusculis  ";  but  the  passage  is 
held  by  scholars  to  be  corrupt.  Among  naturalists  Gesner  in  1555 
gave  currency  {Hist,  animaltum,  iii.  719)  to  the  word  as  a  substan- 
tive, and  it  is  found  in  Levins's  Manipulus  vocabulorum  of  1570  (ed. 
Wheatley,  1867,  col.  225)  as  the  equivalent  of  the  English  "  tit- 
mouse." Ducange  allows  the  existence  of  the  adjective  todinus. 
Stephanas  suggests  that  todi  comes  from  Tvr0oL,  but  his  view  is  not 
accepted.    The  verb  todere  may  perhaps  be  Englished  to  "  toddle  "  ! 


of  a  vaHd  genus,  though  many  species  have  been  referred  to  it 
which  are  now  known  to  have  no  aflSnity  to  the  type,  the  Todus 
viridis  of  Jamaica,  and  accordingly  have  since  been  removed 
from  it.  The  genus  Todus  was  at  one  time  placed  among  the 
Muscicapidae  (cf.  Flycatcher);  but  J.  Murie's  investigations 
{Proc.  Zool.  Society,  1872,  pp.  664-680,  pi.  Iv.)  have  conclu- 
sively proved  that  it  is  not  passerine,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
Momotidae  (cf.  Motmot)  and  Alcedinidae  (cf.  Kingfisher), 
it  being  regarded  as  forming  a  distinct  sub-family  Todinae 
of  the  Momotidae  peculiar  to  the  Greater  Antilles,  each  of 
which  islands  has  its  own  species,  all  of  small  size,  the  largest 
not  exceeding  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length. 

Of  the  species  already  named,  T.  viridis,  P.  H.  Gosse  {B.  Jamaica, 
pp.  72-80)  gives  an  interesting  account.  "  Always  conspicuous 
from  its  bright  grass-green,  coat  and,  crimson-velvet  gorget,  it  is 


(After  Gosse.) 


Tody  {Todus  viridis). 


still  a  very  tame  bird ;  yet  this  seems  rather  the  tameness  of  indiffer- 
ence than  of  confidence ;  it  will  allow  a  person  to  approach  very  near^ 
and,  if  disturbed,  alight  on  another  twig  a  few  yards  distant .  .  . 
commonly  it  is  seen  sitting  patiently  on  a  twig,  with  the  head  drawn 
in,  the  beak  pointing  upwards,  the  loose  plumage  puffed  out,  when 
it  appears  much  larger  tnan  it  is.  It  certamly  has  an  air  of  stupidity 
when  thus  seen.  But  this  abstraction  is  more  apparent  than  real; 
if  we  watch  it,  we  shall  see  that  the  odd-looking  grey  eyes  are  glancing 
hither  and  thither,  and  that  ever  and  anon  the  bird  sallies  out  upon 
a  short  feeble  flight,  snaps  at  something:  in  the  air,  and  returns  to  his 
twig  to  swallow  It.  The  birds  of  the  family  also  show  their  affinity 
to  the  kingfishers,  motmots  and  bee-eaters  by  burrowing  holes  in  the 
ground  in  which  to  make  their  nest,  and  therein  laying  eggs  with 
a  white  translucent  shell.    The  sexes  differ  little  in  plumage. 

All  the  four  species  of  Todus,  as  now  restricted,  present  a  general 
similarity  of  appearance,  and  possess  very  similar  habits ;  and  even 
these,  by  some  ornithologists,  might  be  regarded  as  geographical 
races.  The  Cuban  form  is  T.  multicolor*,  that  of  Haiti  is  T.  sub- 
ulatus  or  dominicensis;  and  that  of  Porto  Rico,  originally  'named 
in  error  T.  mexicanus,  has  since  been  called  kypochonariacus, 

(A.  N.) 

T066ENBURG,  THE,  a  special  name  given  to  the  upper  valley 
of  the  river  Thur,  in  the  Swiss  Canton  of  St  Gall.  It  descends 
in  a  N.W.  direction  from  the  watershed  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Thur,  and  is  enclosed  N.E.  by  the  chain  of  the  Sfintis  (8216 
ft.)  and  S.W.  by  that  of  the  Kurfiirsten  (7576  ft.)  and  of  the 
Speer  (6411  ft.).  It  is  a  fertile  valley  of  about  30  m.  in  length 
from  the  source  of  the  river  to  Wil  on  the  railway  line  between 
Winterthur  and  St  Gall.  The  upper  half  is  traversed  by  an 
excellent  carriage  road,  while  from  Kappel  there  is  a  railway  to 
Wil  (15 J  m.).  Its  industrious  popiilation  numbered  34,594 
in  1900,  nearly  equally  divided  between  Romanists  and  Pro- 
testants, mostly  German-speaking.  Those  of  the  tipper  half  are 
devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits  while  those  of  the  lower  half  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  muslin  and  cotton.  This  valley 
is  as  yet  frequented  only  by  Swiss  visitors,  and  retains  many 
characteristics   of  sub-alpine   Switzerland   before   the  arrival 
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of  the  horde  of  tourists.  At  Wildhaus,  the  highest  village 
(3632  ft.),  the  house  wherein  Huldreich  Zwiugli,  the  Swiss 
Reformer,  was  born  in  1484,  is  still  shown.  The  chief  village 
is  Lichtensteig  (1387  inhab.),  but  those  of  Earchberg  (5025 
inhab.)  and  of  Wattwil  (4971  inhab.)  are  the  most  populous. 
On  the  extinction  of  the  main  line  of  the  local  counts  (1436), 
this  portion  of  their  dominions  passed  to  the  lord  of  Raron  (in  the 
Valais) ,  who  sold  it  in  1468  to  the  abbot  of  St  Gall.    (W.A.B.C.) 

TOGO,  HBIHACHIRO,  Count  (1847-  ),  Japanese  admiral, 
was  born  in  Kagoshima.  He  studied  naval  science  and  navi- 
gation in  England  from  187 1  to  1878,  and  first  became  a  pro- 
minent figure  when,  in  1894,  as  captain  of  the  cruiser  "  Naniwa," 
he  sunk  the  Chinese  troopship  "  Kowshing  "  en  route  for  Korea, 
thus  precipitating  war  with  China.  When  the  Russo-Japanese 
conflict  broke  out  in  1904,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command- 
in-chief  of  the  Japanese  fleet,  and  xmder  his  direction  various 
brilliant  operations  took  place,  culminating  in  the  battle  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan  when  the  Russian  fleet  was  annihilated.  For 
these  services  he  received  (1907)  the  title  of  count.  In  1906 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  British  Order  of  Merit. 

TOGOLAND,  a  German  colony  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  West 
Africa.  It  forms  part  of  the  territory  formerly  distinguished 
as  the  Slave  Coast  and  was  annexed  by  Germany  in  1884.  It 
b  bounded  S.  by  the  Atlantic,  W.  by  the  British  possessions 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  N.  by  the  French  colony  of  Upper  Senegal 
and  Niger,  E.  by  Dahomey,  also  a  French  colony.  (For  map 
see  French  West  Africa  and  Gold  Coast).  The  coastline 
is  only  32  m.  in  length  (i**  14'  E.  to  1°  38'  E.)  but  inland  Togo- 
land  widens  to  three  or  four  times  that  breadth.  It  contracts 
again  at  its  northern  boundary  to  about  30  m.  From  the 
coast  northward  the  extreme  length  is  350  m.  The  area  of  the 
colony  is  some  33,700  sq.  m.  Pop.  about  1,000,000.  The  white 
inhabitants  numbered  (1909)  330  of  whom  300  were  German. 
The  boimdary  between  Togo  and  Dahomey,  by  Franco-German 
agreement  of  1897,  follows  the  coast  lagoon  from  Little  Popo  to 
the  Mono  river,  ascends  the  middle  of  that  river  as  far  as  7**  N., 
thence  goes  in  a  direct  line  to  9**  N.  and  from  that  point  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  to  11®  N.  The  western  boimdary 
was  settled  by  Anglo-German  agreements  of  1890  and  1899; 
it  leaves  the  coast  west  of  the  town  of  Lome  and  proceeds  in  a 
zigzag  line  to  where  the  Deine  river  joins  the  Volta;  thence 
follows  the  Volta  to  its  junction  with  the  Daka  and  then  the 
Daka  up  to  the  point  where  9**  N.  cuts  the  river.  From  this 
point  the  frontier  follows  a  north-easterly  course  to  11°  8'  N., 
leaving  the  town  of  Yendi  and  the  Chakosi  territory  on  the  Ger- 
man side  of  the  boundary  line.  The  agreement  of  1899  defined 
the  western  boundary  from  8®  N.  northward,  and  partitioned 
between  the  two  powers  a  large  block  of  territory,  which  by  an 
agreement  of  1888  had  been  declared  a  neutral  zone.  The 
northern  frontier  is  a  line  drawn  between  the  northernmost 
points  of  the  eastern  and  western  frontiers. 

Physical  Features. — ^The  coast  is  low  and  sandy  and  is  formed  by 
the  detritus  deposited  by  the  sea  current  called  Calema.  It  is 
perfectly  straight,  without  harbours,  and  approached  only  through 
a  dangerous  bar.  This  coast  strii?  is  nowhere  more  than  2  m.  broad. 
It  masks  a  series  of  lagoons,  of  which  the  largest,  occupying  a  central 
position,  is  called  the  Togo,  Avon  or  Haho  lagoon,  it  is  connected 
by  a  channel  running  eastward  parallel  with  the  sea,  with  the  Wo  and 
Little  Popo  lagoons,  and  with  the  Mono  river.  Behind  the  lagoons 
an  undulating  plain  stretches  some  50  m.  The  Sio  and  Haho,  the 
two  largest  rivers  of  the  coast  re^on,  both  flow  into  the  Togo  lagoon. 
These  rivers  rise  on  the  eastern  versant  of  a  chain  of  mountains 
which  traverse  the  country  in  a  south-westerly  to  north-easterly 
direction.  Beginning  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Gold  Coast 
colony  this  range,  composed  of  quartzites  and  schists,  eirtends  beyond 
the  borders  of  Togoland  into  upper  Dahomey.  It  has  no  general 
name,  but  in  the  south  is  called  Agome.  On  the  eastern  side 
it  presents  a  fairly  continuous  escarpment.  It  is  most  elevated  in 
its  southern  portion,  Mt  Dabo  having  a  height  of  3133  ft.  and 
Mt  Atilakuse  (in  7*  20'  N.  o**  43'  E.)  3248  ft.  Its  general  eleva- 
rion  is  between  2000  and  2500  ft.;  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
range  the  country  is  table-land  some  600  to  1000  ft.  high.  Baumann 
Spitze  (3215  ft.)  is  an  isolated  peak  in  6°  50'  N.,  o**  46'  E.,  east  of  the 
main  range.  South  and  east  of  the  range  the  country,  apart  from 
that  watered  by  the  coast  streams,  drains  to  the  Mono  river.    The 

K eater  part  of  the  colony  lies  west  and  north  of  the  chain  and 
^longs  to  the  basin  of  the  Volta.    The  chief  river  traversing  it  is 


the  Oti,  which  rises  in  about  12®  N.,  enters  Togoland  at  its  north- 
east corner,  and  runs  with  a  very  sinuous  course  south-south-west 
to  its  junction  with  the  Volta  in  7°  57'  N.  For  a  considerable 
distance  the  left  bank  of  the  Volta  itself  is  in  German  territory,  but 
its  lower  course  is  wholly  in  the  Gold  Coast  colony. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  on  the  coast  is  hot,  humid  and  unhealthy. 
There  are  two  wet  seasons,  the  first  lasting  from  March  till  June,  the 
second  from  September  to  November.  Apart  from  the  coast  region, 
seasons  of  drought  are  not  uncommon.  The  dry  wind  from  the 
Sahara  called  harmattan,  which  carries  great  quantities  of  fine  red 
sand,  causes  a  fall  of  temperature  in  the  (European)  summer. 

Flora  and  Fauna. — Coco-nut  palms,  introduced  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century  by  the  Portuguese,  grow  along  the  coast 
and  for  80  m.  or  so  inland.  The  lagoons  are  surrounded  by  dense 
belts  of  reeds,  and  the  coast-land  is  covered  with  low,  impenetrable 
bush.  There  are  considerable  forests  of  oil  palms,  rubber  trees  and 
vines,  and  timber  and  dyewood  trees.  Many  of  the  river  valleys 
are  densely  wooded.  On  the  hills  the  baobab  and  hyphaene  palm 
are  characteristic;  on  the  plateau  are  stretches  of  open  Savanna,  and 
park-like  country  with  clumps  of  silk  cotton  and  shea-butter  trees, 
ihe  fauna  resembles  that  ot  other  parts  of  West  Africa;  it  is  poor 
on  the  coast.     Elephants  and  lions  are  found  in  the  interior. 

Inhabitants. — ^The  inhabitants  are  negroes  and  negroids. 
In  the  north  the  people  are  mostly  Hausa,  in  the  west  they  belong 
to  the  Tshi-speaking  clans,  while  on  the  coast  they  are  members 
of  the  Ewe  (Dahomey)  tribes.  Among  the  coast  people  there 
is  a  distinct  infusion  of  Portuguese  blood,  and  in  all  the  ports 
are  descendants  of  Brazilian  negroes  who  returned  to  Africa 
during  the  19th  century.  Pidgin  English  is  the  common  language 
along  the  coast.  The  AdeH  and  Akposso  hill  tribes  have  a 
dialect  of  their  own.  In  the  north  the  tribes  form  small,  well- 
organized  states.  In  the  coast  lands  the  inhabitants  are  traders 
and  agriculturists,  in  the  interior  they  are  largely  pastoralists. 
The  Hausa  are  often  traders,  traversing  the  country  in  large 
caravans.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Mahommedans,  partly 
believers  in  fetish;  comparatively  few  profess  Christianity.  As 
a  rule  the  tribes  are  peaceful.  Slave  raiding  has  ceased,  but 
domestic  slavery  in  a  mild  form  continues. 

Towns. — ^The  capital  and  chief  port  is  Lome  (pop.  about  5000), 
near  the  western  frontier.  It  is  a  creation  of  the  oermans,  the  site, 
in  1884,  being  occupied  by  a  small  fishing  village.  It  is  provided 
with  a  jetty,  is  the  sea  terminus  of  the  railway  systems,  the  residence 
of  the  governor,  and  has  churches,  schools,  hospitals  and  large 
business  houses.  The  chief  African  traders  are  Hausa  immigrants. 
Togo,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  country,  is  a  town  on  the 
south-eastern  shores  of  the  Togo  lagoon.  On  the  narrow  spit  of 
land  between  the  lagoons  and  the  sea  are  Bagida  and  Porto  Seguro — 
the  last  named  one  of  the  oldest  towns  on  the  Slave  Coast  and  the 
port  of  Togo  town — and,  close  to  the  eastern  frontier.  Little  Popo, 
called  by  the  Germans  Anecho.  Anejo  or  Anecho  means  the  houses 
or  quarter  of  the  Anes.  The  Anes  are  reported  to  have  come  from 
the  Gold  Coast  by  sea  and  to  have  been  wrecked  at  this  place. 
Little  Popo  dates  from  the  17th  century  or  earlier.  At  the  time  of 
the  German  annexation  Anecho  was  one  of  three  distinct  quarters 
into  which  the  town  was  divided.  In  the  hill  country  arc  the 
government  stations  of  Misah5he  and  Bismarckburg.  On  the  Volta, 
a  short  distance  above  the  Oti  confluence,  are  the  aidjacent  towns  of 
Kete-Krachi ;  on  an  affluent  of  the  Mono  in  7°  N.  is  Sagada.  In  the 
north  are  the  large  native  towns  of  Yendi  and  Sansane  Mangu,  both 
on  caravan  routes  between  Ashanti  and  the  Niger  countries. 

Agriculture  and  Trade. — ^The  country  is  rich  in  natural  products, 
and  its  resources  have  been  largely  developed  by  the  oermans. 
It  was  the  first  German  colony  to  dispense  (1903-1904)  with 
an  imperial  subsidy  towards  its  upkeep.  Several  firms  have 
acquired  ^plantations  in  which  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  kola  and 
other  tropical  products  are  cultivated.  Coco-nut  palms  thrive; 
maize,  yams,  bananas,  tapioca  and  ginger  are  cultivated  by  the 
natives.  The  chief  trade  is  in,  and  the  principal  exports  are, 
palm  oil  and  kernels,  rubber,  cotton,  maize,  groundnuts  (Arachis), 
shea-butter  from  the  Bassia  parkii  (Sapotaceae),  fibres  of  the 
Raphia  viniferay  and  the  Sansevieria  guineensis,  indigo,  and  kola 
nuts,  ebony  and  other  valuable  wood.  In  the  interior  cattle 
and  sheep  are  plentiful,  on  the  plateau  horses  and  donkeys. 
The  natives  have  several  industnes,  including  pottery,  straw 
plaiting,  smithwork  and  woodcarving.  Some  of  their  carving 
IS  very  fine.  They  collect  and  spin  the  indigenous  cotton,  which 
is  of  good  quality,  and  dye  it  with  indigo  or  other  pigments;  they 
also  manufacture  very  handsome  shawls.  Cotton  growing  under 
European  direction  began  about  1900,  with  the  result  that  m  I90I- 
I902  over  100,000  lb  of  cotton  grown  from  native,  American  and 
Egyptian  seed  were  shipped  to  Bremen.  In  subsequent  years  the 
industry  attained  considerable  proportions. 

The  imports  are  chiefly  textiles,  metals  and  hardware,  and  gin. 
Imports  are  mainly  from  Germany,  exports  to  Germany  and  to 
other  West  African  colonies.  In  1908  the  value  of  the  imports  was 
£425,000,  of  the  exports  £389,000. 
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CommunicaUans, — Good  roads  have  been  built  connecting  the 
coast  towns  with  the  principal  places  in  the  interior.  A  railway 
about  20  m.  long  connects  Lome  with  Little  Popo.  From  Lome 
another  railway  76  m.  long  runs  north-west  to  Agome-Palime  near 
Misahahe.  There  are  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  between  Lome 
and  Little  Popo»  and  both  places  are  in  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  Gold  Coast  and  Dahomey,  and  thus  with  the  international 
cable  system.  There  is  direct  steamship  communication  between 
Togoland  and  Hamburg,  and  the  steamers  of  three  French  and  two 
English  lines  call  at  Togoland  ports. 

Government,  &c, — ^The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor  who 
is  advised  by  a  nominated  council  of  unofficial  members.  Revenue 
is  derived  principally  from  customs  duties,  direct  taxation  being 
light.  In  1907-1908  revenue  and  expenditure  balanced  at  £103,000. 
A  judicial  system  has  been  instituted  to  which  natives  as  well  as 
Europeans  are  amenable.  The  government  maintains  schools  at 
all  the  coast  towns.  Various  missionary  societies  have  also  estab- 
lished schools.  In  1909  some  10,000  native  children  were  receiving 
instruction. 

History, — Before  its  annexation  by  Germany  the  lagoons 
were  a  favourite  resort  of  slavers,  and  stations  were  established 
there  by  Portuguese,  British,  French  and  German  traders. 
The  coast  natives  were  dependent  on  the  rulers  of  Dahomey  or 
Porto  Novo.  Little  Popo  and  Togo  were  capitals  of  small  inde- 
pendent kingdoms.  Little  Popo  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  17th  century  by  refugees  from  Accra,  who  were  driven 
out  by  the  Akwamu.  At  the  time  that "  the  scramble  for  Africa  " 
began,  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  over  which  the  king  of  Togo  ruled 
was  the  sole  district  between  the  Gambia  and  the  Niger  to  which 
Great  Britain,  France  or  some  other  civilized  power  had  not  a 
claim.  At  Togo  Bremen  merchants  had  trading  stations,  and 
taking  advantage  of  this  fact  Dr  Gustav  Nachtigal,  German 
imperial  commissioner,  induced  the  king  of  Togo  Quly  5, 
1884)  to  place  his  country  under  German  suzerainty.  The 
claims  made  by  Germany  to  large  areas  of  the  hinterland  gave 
rise  to  considerable  negotiation  with  France  and  Great  Britain, 
and  it  was  not  imtil  1899  that  the  frontiers  were  fixed  on  all 
sides  (see  Afsica,  S  5).  Meantime  the  development  of  the  coast 
region  had  been  taken  in  hand.  On  the  whole  the  history  of 
the  colony  has  been  one  of  peaceful  progress,  interrupted  now 
and  again,  as  in  1903,  by  severe  droughts.  At  stated  intervals 
the  native  chiefs  are  summoned  to  Lome  to  discuss  adminis- 
trative matters  with  the  government. 

See  H.  Klose,  Togo  unter  deutscker  Flagge  (Berlin,  1899),  a  com- 
prehensive survey,  with  bibliography;  N.  Seidel,  Die  Kuste  und  das 
vorland  der  Togocolonie  (Berlin,  1897),  and  Die  Ewhesprache  in 
Togo  (Heidelberg,  1906);  SchSnhart,  VolkstUnUiches  aus  Togo 
(Dresden,  1909);  R.  Biittner,  Die  ForsckungsstaUon  Bismarckburg 
und  Adeli  (1894);  Das  deulsche  SchtUzgehietTogo  (Bremen,  1891); 
L.  Von  Ammon,  '*  Zur  Geologic  von  Togo  una  vom  Nigerlande  " 
in  Mitteil,  der  geo2,  GeseU,  in  MUnchen  (1905);  Klose,  Religiose 
Anschauungen  und  Menschenopfer  in  Togo  in  Globus  1902 ;  P. 
Sprigade,  Karte  von  Togo,  scale  i  :2oo,ooo,  12  sheets,  also  in  2  sheets 
on  the  scale  1 1500,000  ^Berlin,  1902-1907). 

TOILET*  the  process  or  operation  of  dressing,  also  dress  and 
its  appurtenances,  also  applied,  especially  in  the  French  form 
"  toilette,"  to  a  particular  costmne  worn  by  a  lady.  The  word 
is  adapted  from  French  toilette j  a  diminutive  of  toile,  cloth,  Latin 
telCf  web,  woven  cloth,  from  root  of  texere,  to  weave;  this  word 
survives  in  the  English  "  toils,"  net,  snare.^  The  earliest  use  of 
"  toilet  "  and  toilette  is  for  a  cloth,  usually  of  linen  or  other  fine 
material  spread  over  a  table  when  used  to  hold  the  looking- 
glass  and  all  the  other  articles  used  in  dressing,  or  for  a  small 
sheet  or  cloth  thrown  over  the  shoulders  of  a  person  whUe 
being  shaved  or  having  his  or  her  hair  dressed.  It  was  thus 
applied  especially  to  the  various  articles  collectively  which 
form  the  apparatus  of  a  toilet-table  or  dressing-table. 
Dressing-tables  or  toilettes  were  articles  of  domestic  furniture 
on  which  the  i8th  century  cabinet  makers  and  ihenistes  of 
France  lavished  their  decorative  art.  The  escritoire  and 
toilette  combined  which  belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette  is  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington  (see 
Furniture,  Plate  IV.,  fig.  4). 

\  **  Toil, "  labour,  fati^e,  weariness,  must  of  course  be  distin- 
guished.  The  M.  Eng.  Unlen  appears  to  mean  to  pull,  struggle,  and  b 
probably  related  to  Scots  toil^,  broil,  and  to  Fr.  toutller,  to  entangle, 
shuffle  together,  smear.    It  is,  however,  usually  referred  to  "  till, 
to  cultivate,  O.  Eng.  tiolian,  from  til,  profitable,  cf .  Ger.  Ziel,  goal. 


TOKAJ  (or  Tokay),  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Zempl^n,  148  m.  E.N.E.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  5104. 
It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bodrog  with  the  Theiss,  and 
gives  its  name  to  the  famous  Tokay  wine.  Tokaj  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  Hegyalja  Mountains,  which  stretch  to  the  north  and 
north-west  of  the  town,  between  the  rivers  Hernad  and  Bodrog, 
for  a  distance  of  about  60  m.  as  far  north  as  Eperjes.  The 
northern  part  of  the  range  is  also  called  S6var  Mountains.  These 
mountains,  which  have  in  the  northern  part  an  altitude  of 
2700  ft.,  slope  down  towards  the  south-east  near  Tokaj  in  a  hilly 
plateau  of  about  1500  ft.  altitude,  where  the  vineyard  region 
is  situated.  This  vineyard  region  covers  an  area  of  about 
135  sq.  m.,  and  belongs  to  21  adjoining  communities.  The  soil  is 
of  volcanic  origin  (trachyte) .  The  principal  places  where  the  wine 
is  produced  are  Tarczal,  T&lya,  Mid,  Liszka,  Tokaj,  Tolcsva, 
Sar6spatak,  Keresztur,  and  Zsadan;^.  The  yearly  production 
averages  5,000,000  gallons.  It  is  beUeved  that  the  vine  was 
introduced  into  this  region  by  colonists  from  Italy  and  Morea 
in  1241. 

TOKAT  (Armenian  Evtoghia,  anc.  Dazimon)  the  chief  town  of 
a  sanjak  of  the  same  name  in  the  Sivas  vilayet  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  situated  in  the  Sivas-Samsun  chausSe,  altitude  2280  ft., 
at  the  mouth  of  a  rocky  glen  which  opens  out  to  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Tozanli  Su,  a  tributary  of  the  Yeshil  Irmak.  It 
rose  to  importance  under  the  Seljuks.  Pop.  about  30,000,  two- 
thirds  Mussulman.  The  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
copper  utensils  and  yellow  leather,  and  the  stamping  of  colours 
on  white  Manchester  cotton.  Near  Tokat  copper  p3rrites,  with 
iron  and  manganese,  kaolin  and  coal  are  found;  but  most  of 
the  copper  worked  here  comes  from  the  mines  of  Keban  Maden 
and  Arghana  Maden,  on  the  upper  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

(D.  G.  H.) 

TOKELAU  (or  Union  Islands),  a  group  of  three  atolls  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  about  350  m.  N.E.  of  Samoa,  belonging  to  Britain. 
Atafu  consists  of  63  islets,  Nukunau  of  93  and  Fakaafo  of  63. 
They  produce  little  but  copra.  The  natives  are  all  Christians, 
and  in  type  and  speech  are  akin  to  the  Samoans.  They  number 
about  500. 

TOKEN  MONEY,  the  term  employed  originally  to  describe 
the  counters  or  "  tokens  "  issued  by  traders  to  meet  the  lack 
of  small  change.  It  has  now  been  appropriated  by  economists 
and  officials  to  denote  the  smaller  currency  that  circulates  at  a 
nominal  value  higher  than  its  cost.  It  is  contrasted  with 
''  standard "  money,  and  is  limited  in  its  amount  by  state 
authority.  Its  power  of  discharging  debts  is  also  Hmited: 
in  England,  e.;.,  silver  is  legal  tender  only  up  to  40s.,  copper  to 
12  pence.  Various  substances  have  been  utilized  for  the  manu- 
facture of  token  coinage — silver  at  a  lower  degree  of  fineness, 
copper  in  different  alloys,  and  nickel.  The  French  term  mon- 
naie  divisionnaire  has  much  the  same  meaning;  so  has  the 
German  Scheidetnilnze,  A  currency,  restricted  in  amount,  but 
with  full  legal  tender  power — such  as  the  Indian  rupees  and  the 
French  s-franc  pieces — is  midway  between  token  and  standard 
money.  Representative  money  also  bears  some  analogy  to 
token  coinage.    (See  Money  and  Seigniorage.)     (C.  F.  B.) 

TOKUGAWA,  the  name  of  a  Japanese  family  which  provided 
the  ruling  dynasty  of  sh5guns  from  1603  until  the  revolution 
which  restored  the  power  of  the  mikado  in  1867.  The  founder 
of  this  dynasty  was  ly^yasu  Tokugawa  (i 542-1616),  a  great 
general  and  consununate  politician,  who  was  connected  by 
descent  with  the  Minamoto  clan.  The  most  famous  of  the 
subsequent  shoguns  was  his  grandson  lyemitsu  (from  1623  to 
1650.    (See  Japan:  History.) 

TOKYO  (or  ToKio,  formerly  called  Yedo),  the  capital  of 
the  empire  of  JafHtn,  situated  in  35**  41'  N.  and  139**  45'  E.,  at 
the  head  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  south-east  coast 
of  the  main  island.  The  city  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Sumida,  which,  although  pretty  wide,  is  unnavigable  by  vessels 
of  large  tonnage  owing  to  its  shallowness.  Yokohama,  with 
which  T5ky6  is  connected  by  18  m.  of  railway,  is  practically 
the  port  of  the  capital.  Tokyd  is  the  centre  from  which  several 
railways  radiate.    The  trains  of  the  Tokai-do  line,  starting  from 
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the  SbimbasM  station,  run  westwards  to  Kobe,  thence  to  Shiin- 
onoseki,  at  the  western  end  of  the  main  island,  a  distance  of 
700  m.  The  Uyeno  station  is  the  starting-point  for  trains  to 
Aomori,  a  town  460  m.  away,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island.  In  1907  a  central  station  was  designed  to  be  built  south 
of  the  imperial  palace. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  very  pleasant,  the  seasons  of  spring  and  autimm 
being  more  especially  delightful. 

The  area  of  Tokyo  is  about  30  sq.  m.  Topographically  it 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  upland  and  lowland  (Yamanote 
and  Shitamachi).  There  are  hills  varjong  in  height  from  50  to 
130  ft.  in  the  upland  district;  that  is  to  say,  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  from  north  to  west.  Lowland  T5ky5,  that  part  of  the 
city  covering  the  flats  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Sumida,  is 
intersected  by  a  sjrstem  of  canals.  The  bridges  over  the  Sumida, 
and  those  which  span  the  canals,  have  always  been  distinctive 
features  of  T5ky6.  The  Nihon-bashi  (Bridge  of  Japan),  in  the 
district  of  the  same  name,  is  by  far  the  most  famous.  It  is 
the  point  from  which  all  distances  in  Japan  are  measured  The 
largest  bridges  are  those  named  Azuma,  Umaya,  Ryogoku, 
Shin-o  and  Eitai  over  the  Sumida. 

The  streets  were  formerly  narrow  and  irregular,  but  the 
principal  thoroughfares  have  been  widened  imder  the  Street 
Improvement  Act  of  1888.  Electric  tramcars  run  throughout 
the  city  carrying  passengers  at  a  uniform  rate  of  4  sen,  which 
means  that  it  is  possible  to  travel  some  10  m.  for  one  penny. 
The  jinrikisha,  drawn  by  one  man  or  sometimes  two  men,  which 
were  formerly  the  chief  means  of  passenger  conveyance,  have 
notably  decreased  in  number  since  the  introduction  of  the  trams. 
T5kyo  has  often  experienced  earthquakes,  and  more  than  once 
has  suffered  from  severe  shocks,  which  have  hitherto  prevented 
the  erection  of  very  large  buildings.  The  numerous  residences 
of  the  daimyos  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  old  town, 
especially  in  the  Kojimachi-ku.  Many  of  these  have  been  de- 
molished and  government  offices  erected  on  their  sites;  others 
have  given  place  to  new  streets  and  houses.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Kojimachi-ku,  on  an  eminence,  surroimded  by  moats, 
stood  the  castle  of  Yedo,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  shoguns, 
which  was  burnt  down  in  1873.  The  imperial  palace  was  subse- 
quently erected  on  this  site.  The  palace  is  half  European  and 
half  Japanese  in  its  style  of  architecture.  The  Niju-bashi  is  the 
main  entrance.  To  the  east  and  south  of  the  palace  the  neigh- 
bourhood has  undergone  great  changes  in  modem  times.  It  was 
here,  at  the  Sakurada  Gate,  that  II  Kamon-no-Kami,  prime 
minister  of  the  shdgun's  government,*  was  assassinated  by  the 
anti-foreign  party  in  i860.  On  the  site  of  his  residence  a  little 
higher  up  to  the  right  of  the  gate  now  stands  the  war  office  and 
the  offices  of  the  general  staflE.  In  another  street,  leading  from 
the  gate,  are  the  foreign  office,  the  supreme  court,  the  local  court 
and  the  departments  of  justice  and  the  navy.  The  temporary 
buildings  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  which  first  met  in  1890,  are  also 
in  this  part  of  the  capital.  Adjoining  the  above-named  buildings 
is  the.  Hibiya  Parky  modelled  on  the  European  style,  while 
retaining  the  special  features  of  the  Japanese  gardeners'  art. 
The  parks  have  always  afforded  to  the  people  their  chief  means 
of  recreation.  The  largest  and  most  beautiful  are  those  in 
Shiba  and  Uyeno,  formerly  the  mausolea  of  the  sh5guns.  In 
Uyeno,  too,  are  the  Imperial  Museum,  the  Imperial  Library 
and  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  famous  temple  of  Kwannon, 
the  goddess  of  mercy,  is  in  the  Asakusa  Park,  in  which  a  per- 
manent fair  is  held;  it  is  a  great  holiday  resort  of  the  citizens. 
In  Kudanzaka  Park  is  the  Yasukuni  Temple,  popularly  known 
by  the  name  of  Shokonsha,  and  consecrated  to  the  spirits  of 
departed  heroes  who  fell  in  war.  In  the  sajne  ground  is  a 
museum  of  arms,  containing  trophies  of  the  wars  with  China 
and  Ru^ia. 

Administration. — For  administrative  purposes  Tokyo  is  divided 
into  fifteen  districte  or  Ku,  of  which  Kojimachi,  Hongo,  Koishikawa, 
Ushigome,  Yotsuya,  Akasaka,  Azabu  and  Shiba  are  situated  in 
the  upland  portion,  while  Kanda,  Kiobashi,  Nihonbashi,  Shitaya, 
Aaakusa,  Honjo  and  Fukagawa  are  in  the  lowland.  Suburban 
Tokyo  zs  divided  into  eight  districts  or  Gun,  which,  with  the  city 
proper,  collectively  form   the  Tokyo-Fu    (prefecture),   under  the 


general  control  of  one  governor  called-Fu-Chiji.  Questions  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  whole  Fu  come  before  the  Fu-kwai,  or  prefectural 
assembly,  made  up  of  representatives  from  both  Ku  and  Gun,  and  a 
prefectural  council,  of  which  ^the  governor  is  president;  while 
matters  concerning  the  city  alone  are  discussed  by  a  Shi-kwai,  or 
municipal  assemblv,  and  administered  by  a  municipal  council, 
of  which  the  Shicho  or  mayor  is  president.  There  is  a  regular 
water  supply  worked  by  the  municipality.  The  reservoir  at  Yodo- 
bashi  is  capable  of  supjjlying  water  (from  the  river  Tama)  to  all 
parts  at  a  pressure  varying  from  80  to  100  ft.  Hydrants  are  fixed 
m  all  the  streets  for  the  use  of  the  fire  brigade,  which  has  a  well 
disciplined  and  efficient  personnel,  and  does  not  lack  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exhibition  of  its  skill  in  a  town  built  largely  of  wood. 
The  police  force  is  another  well-trained  and  successfxil  service. 
Both  police  and  fire  brigade  are  under  the  command  of  a  single 
Keisht-sokan  (inspector-general).  The  postal  arrangements  are  very 
satisfactory,  frequent  deliveries  being  made  with  the  utmost  de- 
spatch. The  telephone  system  is  extensive,  including  long-distance 
wires  to  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  other  large  towns.  A  complete 
and  successful  system  of  education  exists.  There  are  many  scnools 
for  advanced  students  devoted  to  the  various  branches  of'^  science, 
mechanics  and  art.  The  imperial  university  of  TokyS,  which 
consists  of  the  colleges  of  law,  medicine,  literature,  science,  engineer' 
ing  and  agriculture,  is  the  principal  institution  of  learning  m  the 
empire.  There  are  several  daily  newspapers  as  well  as  weekly  and 
monthly  publications  of  all  kinds.  In  the  lowland  part  of  the  city 
and  in  the  suburbs  there  are  many  factories,  their  number  having 
so  much  increased  in  recent  years  that  T6ky6  may  now  be  described 
as  an  industrial  town. 

Population, — There  are  no  reliable  data  as  to  the  population 
of  Yedo  during  the  shogunate.  Owing  to  the  influx  caused  by 
the  periodical  visits  of  the  daimyos  (feudal  lords)  with  their  nu- 
merous attendants,  it  probably  exceeded  ij  million  during  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century.  The  population  was  857,780  in 
1880;  1,207,341  in  1890;  1,339,726  in  1895;  1,497,565  in  1900, 
and  1,969,833  in  1905. 

History, — ^No  mention  is  made  of  T5ky6  in  Japanese  history 
before  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  It  appears  to  have  assumed 
no  importance  till  about  1457,  when  Ota  Dokwan,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  Uyesugi  Sadamasa,  governor  of  Kamakura,  built 
a  castle  here.  About  thirty  years  later  the  town  fell  into  the 
hands  of  H6j5  of  Odawara,  and  on  his  overthrow  by  Hideyoshi 
and  lyeyasu,  the  castle  was  granted  to  the  latter,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  sh6gun  house  of  Tokugawa.  In  1590  lyeyasu 
made  his  formal  entry  into  the  castle  of  Yedo,  the  extent  of 
which  he  greatly  enlarged.  From  this  date  the  real  importance 
of  Yedo  began.  The  family  of  the  Tokugawas  furnished  the 
sh5guns  (or  tycoons)  of  Japan  for  nearly  three  hundred  years, 
and  these  resided  during  that  period  at  Yedo.  At  the  restora- 
tion in  1868  the  shogunate  was  abolished,  and  the  population 
of  Yedo  speedily  decreased.  A  fresh  vitality  was  imparted  by 
the  transfer  of  the  court  from  Kioto,  and  the  town  then  received 
its  pnesent  name  TokyO  (eastern  capital).  (G.  U.) 

TOLAND,  JOHN  [christened  Jantjs  Junius]  (1670-1722), . 
English  deist,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  November  1670,  near 
Londonderry,  Ireland.  Brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  his 
sixteenth  year  he  became  a  zealous  Protestant.  In  1687  he 
entered  Glasgow  University,  and  in  1690  was  created  M.A. 
by  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  then  spent  a  short  time  in 
some  Protestant  families  in  England,  and  with  their  assistance 
went  to  Leiden  University,  to  qualify  for  the  dissenting  ministry. 
He  spent  about  two  years  studjring  ecclesiastical  history,  chiefly 
under  the  famous  sdholar  Friedrich  Spanheim.  He  then  went 
to  Oxford  (1694),  where  he  acquired  a  reputation  for  great 
learning  and  **  little  religion,''  although  at  the  time  he  professed 
to  be  a  decided  Christian.  While  at  Oxford  he  began  the  book 
which  made  him  famous — his  Christianity  not  Mysterious  (1696, 
anonjrmous;  2nd  ed.  in  the  same  year,  with  his  name;  3rd  ed., 
1702,  including  an  Apology  for  Mr,  Toland),  It  gave  great 
offence,  and  several  replies  were  immediately  published.  The 
author  was  prosecuted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex;  and, 
when  he  attempted  to  settle  in  Dublin  at  the  beginning  of  1697, 
he  was  denounced  from  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere.  His  book  having 
been  condenmed  by  the  Irish  parliament  (Sept.  9,  1697)  and  an 
order  issued  for  his  arrest,  Toland  fled  to  England.  The  resem- 
blance, both  in  title  and  in  principles,  of  his  book  to  Locke's  Reason^ 
ableness  of  Christianity ^  led  to  a  prompt  disavowal  on  Locke's 
part  of  the  supposed  identity  of  opinions,  and  subsequently 
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to  the  famous  controversy  between  StiUingfleet  and  the  philo- 
sopher.   Toland's  next  work  of  importance  was  his  Life  of  Milton 
(1698),  in  which  a  reference  to  "  the  numerous  supposititious 
pieces  under  the  name  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  and  other  great 
persons,"  provoked  the  charge  that  he  had  called  in  question 
the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament  writings.    Toland  re- 
plied in  his  AmytUor,  or  a  Defence  of  Milton's  Life  (1699),  to 
which  he  added  a  remarkable   list   of  what   are   now  called 
apocryphal  New  Testament  writings.    In  his  remarks  he  really 
opened  up  the  great  question  of  the  history  of  the  canon.    The 
next  year  his  Amyntor  and  Christianity  not  Mysterious v/ereunder 
discussion  in  both  houses  of  Convocation,  and  the  Upper  House 
declined  to  proceed  against  the  author.    In  1701  Toland  spent  a 
few  weeks  at  Hanover  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  of  the  earl 
of  Macclesfield,  and  was  received  with  favour  by  the  electress 
Sophia  in  acknowledgment  of  his  book  Anglia  Libera j  a  defence 
of  the  Hanoverian  succession.    On  his  retiun  from  the  Conti- 
nent he  published  Vindicius  Liberius  (1702),  a  defence  of  him- 
self and  of  the  bishops  for  not  prosecuting  him.     In  this  he 
apologized  for  Christianity  not  MysterioaSy  as  a  youthful  indis- 
cretion, and  declared  his  conformity  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
estabUshed  Church.     The  next  year  he  visited  Hanover  and 
Berlin,  and  was  again  graciously  received  by  the  electress  and 
her  daughter  Sophia  Charlotte,  queen  of  Prussia,  the  "  Serena  " 
of  the  Letters  published  on  his  return  to  England  (1704).    In 
two  of  these  {A  Letter  to  a  Gentleman  in  Holland,  and  Motion 
essential  to  Matter),  ostensibly  an  attack  on  Spinoza,  he  antici- 
pated some  of  the  speculations  of  modem  materialism.     The 
Account  of  the  Courts  of  Prussia  and  Hanover  (1705)  was  used  by 
Carlyle  in  his  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great,    From  1707  to  17 10 
Toland  lived  in  varying  circumstances  on  the  Continent.    In 
1709  he  published  (at  the  Hague)  Adeisidaemon  and  Origincs 
Judaicae,  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  he  maintained  that 
the  Jews  were  originally  Egyptians,  and  that  the  true  Mosaic 
institutions  perished  with  Moses.    After  his  return  to  England, 
he  Hved  chiefly  in  London  and  latterly  in  Putney,  subsisting 
precariously  upon  the  earnings  of  his  pen  and  the  benevo- 
lence of    his    patrons.     His  Uterary  projects  were  numerous 
(see    Mosheim's     Vita);   his   warm   Irish   nature   appears   in 
his  projected  history  of  the  ancient  Celtic  reUgion  and  his 
chivalrous  advocacy  of  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews.    The 
last  of  his  theological  works  were  Nazarenus,  or  Jewish,  Gentile 
and  Mahometan  Christianity  (17 18),  and   Tetradymus   (1720), 
a  collection  of  essays  on  various  subjects,  in  the  first  of  which 
{Hodegus)    he    set    the    example,    subsequently    followed    by 
Reimarus  and  the  rationalistic  school  in  Germany,  of  interpret- 
ing the  Old  Testament  miracles  by  the  naturalistic  method, 
maintaining,  for  instance,  that  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  the  fire  of 
Exodus  was  a  transported  signal-fire.    His  last  and  most  offen- 
sive book  was  his  Pantheisticon  (1720).    He  died  on  the  nth  of 
March,  1 721-17 22,  as  he  had  lived,  in  great  poverty,  in  the  midst 
of  his  books,  with  his  pen  in  his  hand.    Just  before  his  death  he 
composed  an  epitaph  on  himself,  in  which  he  claimed  to  have 
been  "  Veritatis  propugnator,  libertatis  assertor."    The  words 
"  Ipse  vero  aetemum  est  resurrecturus,  at  idem  f u turns  Tolandus 
nunquam  "  seem  to  indicate  his  adherence  to  the  pantheistic 
creed  expounded  in  the  Pantheisticon. 

Toland  is  generally  classed  with  the  deists,  but  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  Christianity  not  Mysterious  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  deism. 
The  design  of  the  work  was  to  show,  by  an  appeal  mainly  to  the 
tribunal  of  Scripture,  that  there  are  no  facts  or  doctrines  of  the 
"  Gospel,"  or  the  "  Scriptures,"  or  "  Christian  revelation,"  which, 
when  revealed,  are  not  perfectly  plain,  intelligible  and  reasonable, 
bein£[  neither  contrary  to  reason  nor  incomprehensible  to  it.  It 
was  mtended  to  be  the  first  of  three  discourses,  in  the  second  of 
which  he  was  to  attempt  a  particular  and  rational  explanation  of 
the  reputed  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  and  in  the  third  a  demonstra- 
tion ol  the  verity  of  Divine  revelation  against  atheists  and  all  enemies 
of  revealed  religion.  After  his  Christuinity  not  Mysterious  and  his 
Amyntor,  Toland' s  Nazarenus  was  of  chief  importance,  as  calling 
attention  to  the  right  of  the  Ebionites  to  a  place  in  the  early  church, 
though  it  altogether  failed  to  establish  his  main  argument  or  to 
put  the  question  in  the  true  light.  His  Pantheisticon,  sive  formula 
celebrandae  sodalitatis  socraticae,  of  which  he  printed  a  few  copies 
for  private  circulation  only,  gave  great  offence  as  a  sort  of  liturgic 


service  made  Up  of  passages  from  heathen  authors,  in  imitation  of 
the  Church  of  England  hturgy.  The  title  also  was  in  those  days 
alarmine,  and  still  more  so  the  mystery  which  the  author  threw 
round  the  question  how  far  such  societies  of  pantheists  actually 
existed. 

See  Mosheim's  Vindiciae  antiquae  christianorum  discifUnae 
(1722),  containing  the  most  exhaustive  account  of  Toland  s  life 
and  writings;  a  Life  of  Toland  (1722"),  by  "  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  " ;  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mr  John  Toland," 
by  Des  Maizeaux,  prefixed  to  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Mr  John 
Toland  (London,  1747) ;  John  Leland's  View  of  the  Principal  Deistical 
Writers  (last  ed.  1837);  G.  V.  Lechler's  Cfeschichte  des  englischen 
Deismus  (1841);  Isaac  Disraeli's  Calamities  of  Authors  (new  ed., 
1881) ;  article  on  "  The  English  Freethinkers  "  m  Theological  Review, 
No.  5  (November,  1864) ;  J.  Hunt,  in  Contemporary  Review,  No.  6, 
Tune  1868,  and  his  Religious  Thought  in  England  (1870-1873); 
Leslie  Stephen's  History  of  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
vol.  i.  (188 1),  and  article  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography*, 
J.  Caims's  Unbelief  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1881).  On  Tolandus 
relation  to  the  subsequent  Tubingen  school,  as  presented  in  his 
Nazarenus,  see  D.  Patrick  in  Theological  Review,  No.  59  (October, 
1877);  and  on  his  relation  to  materialism,  F.  A.  Lange's  Geschichte 
des  Materialismus  (Eng.  trans,  by  E,  C.  Thomas,  1877),  and  also 
G.  Berthold,  John  Toland  und  der  Monismus  der  Gegenwart  (1876). 

TOLEDO,  a  province  of  central  Spain,  formed  in  1833  from 
part  of  New  Castile;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Avila  and  Madrid, 
E.  by  Cuenca,  S.  by  Ciudad  Real  and  W.  by  Ciceres.  Pop.  (1900) , 
376,814;  area  5919  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  throughout  lofty, 
and  in  a  great  part  of  its  extent  mountainous.  Towards  the 
centre  there  are  extensive  plains  or  tablelands,  but  the  whole  of 
the  south  and  east  is  occupied  by  the  Montes  de  Toledo,  and  the 
hills  which  separate  the  waters  of  the  Tagus  on  the  north  from 
those  of  the  Guadiana  on  the  south.  These  mountains  are 
of  no  great  height;  until  late  in  the  19th  century  they  were 
densely  covered  with  forests.  Toledo  is  well  watered  by  the 
Tagus  (q.v.)  and  its  numerous  affluents,  including  the  Guadarrama 
and  Alberche  on  the  north  and  the  Algodor,  Torcon,  Pusa 
and  Sangrera  on  the  south.  The  Giguela  waters  the  eastern 
districts.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  quicksilver,  copper,  tin  and 
other  minerals  have  been  discovered,  but  the  mining  industry  does 
not  prosper  and  there  is  little  export  trade  in  agricultural 
products.  The  number  of  sheep,  goats,  asses  and  mules  is 
large;  dairy-farming  and  the  breeding  of  draught  oxen  and 
fighting  bulls  are  also  practised.  Bees  and  silkworms  are 
kept  in  considerable  number.  Manufactures  once  flourished, 
but  now  silk  and  woollen  doth,  earthenware,  soap,  oil, 
chocolates,  wine,  rough  spirit  {aguardiente),  guitar  strings 
and  arms  are  almost  the  only  articles  made.  There  is  also  a 
small  trade  in  charcoal  and  timber.  The  province  is  traversed 
by  three  lines  of  railway — that  of  Madrid-Seville-Cadiz 
in  the  east,  Madrid-Toledo-Ciudad  Real  through  the  centre, 
and  Madrid-C^ceres-Lisbon  in  the  north. 

TOLEDO,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Toledo  and 
formerly  of  the  whole  kingdom,  47  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  of  Madrid, 
on  the  river  Tagus,  2400  ft.  above  sea-levd.  Pop  (1900),  23,317. 
Toledo  occupies  a  rugged  promontory  of  granite,  washed 
on  all  sides  except  the  north  by  the  Tagus,  which  here  flows 
swiftly  through  a  deep  and  precipitous  gorge.  Towards 
the  north  the  city  overlooks  the  desolate  Castilian  plateau; 
beyond  the  river  it  is  confronted  by  an  ampitheatre  of  bare 
mountains,  the  Montes  de  Toledo.  From  a  distance  it  has  the 
aspect  of  a  vast  fortress,  built  of  granite,  defended  by  the  river 
and  by  a  double  wall  on  the  north,  and  dominated  by  the  towers 
of  its  cathedral  and  alc&zar.  The  absence  of  traffic  in  its  maze 
of  dark  and  winding  alleys  creates  a  silence  uncommon  in  so 
large  a  dty.  There  are  few  plazas,  the  principal  open  spaces 
being  the  arcaded  Zocodover,  described  by  Cervantes  in  the 
Novelas  ^emplares;  and  some  of  the  finest  {monuments  of 
antiquity  are  hemmed  in  by  meaner  structures.  The  houses, 
tall,  massive  and  sombre,  are  entered  by  huge  iron-studded 
doors,  and,  owing  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  characteristic 
of  the  Castilian  plateau,  most  of  their  windows  open  on  a 
sheltered  inner  court  (patio),  the  walls  facing  the  street  being 
often  blank,  though  their  monotony  is  sometimes  reUeved  by 
carved  Gothic  or  Moorish  stonework.  Nowhere,  even  in  Spain, 
have  the  appearance  and  atmosphere  of  a  Gothic  dty  been 
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preserved  with  so  little  change.  Though  the  Moslems  have 
left  their  imprint  upon  its  architecture,  and  though  many  ancient 
buildings  were  destroyed  after  the  Christian  reconquest  to  make 
room  for  churches,  convents  and  seminaries,  Toledo  as  a  whole 
remains  as  distinctively  Gothic  and  medieval  as  Granada  is 
Moorish,  Madrid  Castilian  or  Barcelona  modern.  It  has  also 
been  from  the  earliest  times  the  centre  of  Spanish  Christianity, 
and  its  archbishop  is  styled  ex  officio  ^*  primate  of  all  the 
Spains." 

Principal  Building. — The  Tagus  is  spanned  by  two  fortified 
Moorish  bridges,  the  Puente  de  Alcantara,  on  the  north-east,  which 
was  rebuilt  in  the  13th  and  17th  centuries,  and  the  Puente  de  San 
Martin,  on  the  north-west,  founded  in  12 12  and  rebuilt  in  1390.  The 
inner  wall  of  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  7th  century 
by  the  Visieothic  King  Wamba;  much  of  its  masonry  is  Moorish. 
Alphonso  VI.  of  Castile  added  the  outer  wall  in  1109.  To  the  same 
period  belongs  the  Mud^jar  Puerta  del  Sol,  the  finest  of  several 
ancient  gateways,  among  which  the  Puerta  Visagra  (1550,  restored 
1575)1  and  the  Puerta  del  Cambron  (1102,  restored  1576)  are  also 
interesting.  The  Puerta  Visagra  Antigua,  a  ^  Moorish  gateway 
of  the  9tn  century,  has  been  walled  up,  but  its  original  form  is 
preserved.  The  Alc4zar,  a  huge  sjquare  building  with  a  tower  at 
each  corner  and  a  fine  arcaded  patio,  stands  on  the  highest  ground 
in  Toledo,  originally  the  site  ot  a  Roman  fort.  Built  as  a  citadel 
by  King  Wamba  and  used  as  such  by  the  Moors,  it  was  converted 
into  a  palace  by  St  Ferdinand  (1200-12^2)  and  was  enlarged  in  the 
15th  and  i6th  centuries  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Charles  V. 
and  Philip  II.  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  it  was 
burned  down  (1710),  but  Cardinal  Lorenzana  restored  it  in  1775. 
After  the  French  had  burned  it  a  second  time  in  18 10,  it  was  again 
rebuilt  and  in  1882  became  a  military  academy.  In  1887  a  third 
fire  was  followed  by  a  third  restoration.  Despite  these  successive 
disasters,  part  of  the  15th  and  i6th  century  palace  has  been  preserved, 
including  a  fine  facade  designed  by  Juan  de  Herrera,  a  gateway  by 
Alonso  dfe  Covarrubias  and  a  staircase  by  Herrera  and  Francisco  de 
Villalpando.  The  Ayuntamiento,  or  City  Hall,  is  a  15th-century 
building  with  17th-century  alterations  by  Dom^nico  Tneotocopuli 
(el  Greco).  Some  fine  Moorish  work  is  preserved  in  the  Sal6n  de 
Mesa  (c.  1450) ;  in  the  Taller  del  Moro,  which  dates  in  part  from  the 
14th  century  and  was  long  the  workshop  (kUUr)  of  masons  employed 
in  repairing  the  cathedral;  and  in  the  palace  of  the  counts  of  Fuen- 
salida. 

More  important  architecturally  than  any  of  these  secular  building 
are  the  churches  of  Toledo,  and  especially  its  magnificent  Gothic 
cathedral  (for  illustration  see  Architecture).  The^  cathedral 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Visigothic  church,  which  an  inscription  pre- 
served in  the  cloister  shows  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
by  King  Reccared,  on  the  12th  of  April  589.  If  the  event  thus 
commemorated  were  a  reconsecration — ^and  it  was  in  589  that 
Reccared  was  converted  from  Arianism  to  orthodoxy — ^the  church 
may  well  have  been  the  cathedral  of  Eugenius,  Eladius,  Ildefonso 
and  Julian,  the  four  Toledan  bishops  who  were  canonized,  and  the 
first  of  whom  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St  Paul.  From  712 
until  1227  the  Visigothic  church  was  used  by  the  Moors  as  their 
principal  mosque.  It  was  then  razed  by  St  Ferdinand,  who  founded 
the  present  cathedral  in  August  I22;r.  The  completion  of  the 
main  fabric  was  delayed  until  1493,  while  many  of  the  chapels  and 
other  subordinate  buildings  were  added  even  later;  thus  Renaissance 
and  baroque  features  have  been  introduced  into  a  design  which  was 
originally  Gothic  of  the  ijth  centuiy.  Though  sacked  by  the 
Comuneros  in  1521  and  by  the  French  m  1808,  the  cathedral  is  still 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  splendid  foundations  in  the  Peninsula. 
The  exterior  is  masked  by  adjacent  buildings,  its  most  imi^ressive 
part  being  the  western  fagade,  flanked  by  two  towers,  of  which  one 
IS  unfinished  while  the  other  rises  to  a  height  of  295  ft.  The  interior 
is  somewhat  dwarfed  in  appearance  by  its  immense  width.  It  is 
395  ft.  long  by  178  ft.  broad,  and  is  divided  by  8a  pillars  into  five 
naves,  with  central  lantern  and  choir,  and  a  complete  series  of  side 
chapels.  Most  of  the  chapels  date  from  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries, 
and  are  very  magnificent  in  detail.  The  superb  stained-glass 
windows,  chiefly  of  Flemish  work,  belong  to  the  same  period  and 
number  750.  The  choir-stalls,  placed  in  alabaster  recesses  divided 
by  columns  of  red  jasper  and  white  marble,  are  among  the  finest 
extant  examples  of  late  medieval  and  Renaissance  wcxxi-carving, 
though  rivalled  by  the  retablo,  which  rises  behind  the  high  altar  to 
the  roof.  The  treasury,  reliquaries  and  library,  notwithstanding 
their  repeated  despoilings,  contain  many  priceless  MSS.  and  works 
of  art,  including  the  custodia  executed  by  Enrique  de  Arfe  in  152A, 
which  is  nearly  10  ft.  high  and  is  adorned  with  260  silver-gilt 
statuettes.  In  it  is  a  monstrance,  said  to  have  been  wrought  from 
the  first  gold  brought  home  by  Columbus.  There  are  paintings  by 
many  masters,  including  Goya,  El  Greco,  Titian  and  Rubens.  In 
the  Mozarabic  chapel  mass  and  other  ofiices  are  still  performed  daily 
according  to  the  Mozarabic  liturgy,  which  was  also  used  in  six  of 
the  parish  churches  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  (See 
MozARAB.)  Within  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral  are  interred  the 
archbishops  and  cardinals  Tenorio,  Fonseca,  Mendoza,  Ximenez, 


the  great  constable  Alvaro  de  Luna  and  a  long  array  of  kings  and 
heroes.  In  the  principal  tower  is  hung  the  campana  gorda,  a  bell 
weighing  nearly  two  tons  and  said  to  be  audible  as  far  as  Madrid. 
A  huge  wooden  rattle  (matraca)  is  used  to  summon  worshippers 
between  Maundy  Thursday  and  the  Saturday  before  Easter. 

Apart  from  the  cathedral,  many  of  the  other  churches  are  of  Rreat 
interest  and  beauty.  The  Franciscan  convent  and  church  of  San 
Juan  de  los  Reyes  (florid  Gothic)  were  founded  in  1476  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  who  intended  the  church  to  be  their  own  burial-place; 
but  after  the  erection  of  a  royal  mausoleum  in  Granada  the  fabric 
remained  incomplete  until  the  17th  century.  El  Cristo  de  la  Luz 
was  originally  a  mosque,  built  in  922  and  incorporating  some  pillars 
from  an  older  Visigothic  church.  Santo  Tom6,  also  a  mosque,  was 
reconstructed  in  the  Gothic  style  during  the  14th  century.  El 
Cristo  de  la  Vega,  former!)^  known  as  the  Basilica  de  Santa  Leocadia, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Visigothic  church  built  in  the  4th  century  to 
mark  the  burial-place  of  the  saint,  whose  reputed  remains,  like  those 
of  St  Eugenius,  are  enshrined  in  the  cathedral — here  several  church 
councils  were  held,  but  the  original  church  was  destroyed  by  the 
Moors  and  the  present  building  dates  principally  from  1816.  The 
Mud^jar  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca  became  successively  a  synagogue,  in 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  a  church  (1405),  an  asylum  for  women 
(1550),  barracks  (1791-1798)  and  again  a  church.  El  Trinsito,  a 
Mud^jar  synagogue  (c  1365)  was  occupied  by  the  knights  of  Cala- 
trava  m  1492,  and  was  afterwards  dedicated  to  the  Passing  (Trdnsito) 
of  the  Virgin.  Its  inner  walls  are  adorned  with  Moorish  arabesques. 
It  was  restored  after  the  ceiling,  of  cedar  inlaid  with  ivory,  had  fallen 
in  1903.  Santiago  del  Arrabal  dates  from  the  nth  century  and  has  a 
Moorish  tower.  Some  admirable  Renaissance  sculpture  is  preserved 
in  the  court  and  staircase  of  the  former  hospital  of  Santa  Cruz 
(1494-15 1 4),  which  was  restored  in  1906,  to  be  used  as  a  provincial 
library  and  museum.  The  Hospital  de  San  Juan  Bautista,  outside 
the  walls,  was  founded  in  1541. 

Toledo  was  the  seat  of  a  university  from  1498  to  1845,  and  is  still 
an  important  educational  centre,  having  numerous  elementary 
schools,  a  military  academy  and  a  provincial  institute;  it  also  con- 
tains the  provincial  court  of  justice  and  several  modem  hospitals. 
Its  characteristic  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  swords,  earned  on 
bv  private  firms  and  especially  in  the  royal  factory  (1788),  which, 
like  the  railway  station,  is  about  I  m.  from  the  city.  Toledan  blades 
have  been  famous  for  2000  years,  jhe  culter  toletanus  being  men- 
tioned in  the  Cynegeiica  of  Grattius  (Faliscus),  during  tne  ist 
century  B.C.  The  industry  throve  under  the  Moors  and  especially 
during  the  i6th  century;  it  is  now  practised  on  a  smaller  scale,  but 
the  blades  produced  are  still  remarkable  for  flexibility  and  strength. 

History. — Toledo  is  of  immemorial  antiquity;  Spanish  legend 
variously  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Hercules,  to  Tubal,  the  grand- 
son of  Noah,  to  "  Iberia,  daughter  of  Hispanus,"  and  to  Jews  who, 
having  been  exiled  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  settled  here,  naming  their 
city  Toledothj  the  *  *  city  of  generation.  **  It  was  a  stronghold  of  the 
Carpetani  and  may  have  been  a  Carthaginian  trading-station. 
Livy  (xxv.  7)  mentions  Toletum  as  urhs  parva,  sed  loco  wunita, 
which  was  captured  by  the  Romans  in  193  B.C.  Under  Roman 
rule  it  became  a  colonic  and  the  capital  of  Carpetania.  Various 
fragmentary  remains  have  been  preserved,  including  parts  of  an 
aqueduct,  of  a  circus,  which  seems  never  to  have  been  completed, 
and  of  a  temple  (the  so-called  Cave  of  Hercules).  Toletum  was 
never  captured  by  the  Vandals.  Its  ecclesiastical  importance 
is  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Spain; 
numerous  church  councils  (see  below)  were  held  here,  notably 
in  396,  400  and  589,  and  here  was  the  chief  battle-ground  in  the 
long  political  and  religious  struggle  which  ended  (589)  in  the 
triumph  of  Spanish  Catholicism  over  Arianism.  From  the 
reign  of  Athanagild  (534-547)  until  the  Moorish  conquest  in 
712,  Toletum  was  generally  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Visigothic 
Spain.  The  Moorish  chroniclers  grow  eloquent  over  the  treasures 
captured  by  Musa  and  his  army  in  712;  these  are  said  to  have 
included  the  "  Table  of  Solomon,"  carved  from  a  single  flawless 
emerald,  and  a  copy  of  the  Psalms,  written  upon  gold  with  ink 
made  from  melted  rubies.  Tolailola,  as  the  city  was  now  called, 
prospered  imder  the  Moors,  fiirst  as  a  provincial  capital  in  the 
caliphate  of  Cordova,  governed  by  an  emir  (712-1035),  after- 
wards as  an  independent  state  (103 5-1085).  Its  rulers  protected 
the  large  Jewish  colony,  foimded  extensive  silk  and  woollen 
industries,  and  made  their  city  an  important  centre  of  Arab  and 
Hebrew  culture,  one  of  the  great  names  associated  with  it  being 
that  of  Rabbi  ben  Ezra  (1119-1174).  The  Spanish  and  Jewish 
inhabitants  adopted  the  language  and  many  customs  of  their 
conquerors,  becoming  "  Mozarabs,"  but  retaining  their  own 
creeds.  In  1085  Alphonso  VI.  of  Leon  and  Castile  captured 
Toledo,  aided  by  the  Cid,  and  in  1087  made  it  his  capital.    For 
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a  time  the  Castilians  emtilated  the  tolerance  of  the  Moors^  but 
the  Jews  were  expelled  in  1492  and  the  Arabic  language  was 
forbidden  (except  in  church  services)  in  1580.  Before  this  the 
archbishops  of  Toledo  had  become  almost  independent  of  any 
secular  power;  they  possessed  enormous  wealth  and  some  of 
them,  such  as  the  Cardinal  Jimenez  de  Cisneros,  directed  the 
pohcy  and  even  led  the  armies  of  all  Spain.  In  1 521  Toledo  was 
the  centre  of  the  revolt  of  the  Comimeros  (see  Spain:  History)  \ 
its  commercial  and  political  decline  dates  from  1560,  when 
Philip  II.  chose  Madrid  as  his  capital.  The  city  was  the  home  of 
Lope  de  Vega  (i  562-1635)  and  forms  the  scene  of  several  of  his 
dramas.  It  suffered  severely  during  the  Peninsular  War,  being 
several  times  occupied  by  the  French  in  1808-1812. 

See  J.  Ibanez  Marfn,  Recuerdos  de  Toledo  (Madrid,  1893);  H. 
Lynch,  Toledo  (London,  1898); A. F.Calvert, To/aio (London,  1907). 

TOLEDO,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  the  county-seat  of  Lucas 
county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  both  banks  of  the  Maumee  river, 
about  4  m.  from  Maumee  Bay,  Lake  Erie,  and  about  95  m.  W.  of 
Cleveland.  Pop.  (1900),  131,822,  of  whom  17 10  were  negroes, 
and  27,822  were  foreign-born,  including  12,373  Germans,  2449 
English  Canadians,  and  1636  English;  (19x0  census)  168,497. 
Area,  28-57  sq.  m.  Toledo  is  served  by  the  Ann  Arbor,  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St  Louis,  the  Detroit,'  Toledo  &  Milwaukee,  the 
Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line,  the  Hocking  Valley,  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern,  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Pere  Marquette,  the  Toledo,  St  Louis  &  Western,  the 
Wabash,  and  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  railways,  by  a  '  belt 
line  "  (30  m.  long),  the  Toledo  Railway  &  Terminal  Company, 
by  ten  interurban  electric  railways  (about  585  m.),  and  by  the 
Wabash  &  Erie  and  the  Miami  &  Erie  canals.  A  channel  400  ft. 
wide  and  21  ft.  deep  admits  the  largest  vessels  from  Lake  Erie 
to  the  city.  Six  passenger  and  freight  steamship  lines  communi- 
cate with  Cleveland,  BuflFalo,  Sandusky,  Detroit,  Port  Huron, 
Alpena,  Mackinac,  Georgian  Bay  and  other  points  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  city  has  25  m.  of  docks.  The  city  park  system 
includes  Ottawa  Park  (280  acres),  Bay  View  Park  (202  acres), 
Riverside  Park  (118  acres),  Central  Grove  Park  (100  acres), 
Collins  Park  (90  acres),  Walbridge  Park  (67  acres),  with  a  zoo- 
logical collection,  Navarre  Park  (53  acres),  several  smaller  parks 
and  triangles,  and  a  boulevard,  18  m.  long  (incomplete  in  19 10), 
connecting  the  parks.  Noteworthy  public  buildings  are  the 
County  Court-house,  the  Public  Library  (about  85,000  volumes 
in  1910),  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Building,  the  Toledo  Club  and 
the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  (1901).  The  city  is  the  seat  of  Toledo 
University,  including  Toledo  Medical  College  (1880),  which  is 
affiliated,  for  clinical  purposes,  with  the  Toledo  Hospital  (1876). 
There  are  numerous  hospitals  and  charities. 

Toledo  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the  Miami  customs  district  and  is 
an  important  shipping;  point  for  the  iron  and  copper  ores  and  lumber 
from  the  Lake  Superior  and  Michigan  regions,  for  petroleum,  coal, 
fruit,  and  grain  and  clover-seed.  In  1909  the  imports  of  the  pjort 
were  valued  at  $642,286  and  the  exports  at  $600,794.  The  capital 
invested  in  manufacturing  under  the  factory  system  in  1905  was 
$38,643,390  (62 '4  %  more  than  that  of  1900).  The  value  of  the 
factory  products  m  1905  was  $44,823,004  (40-2  %  more  than  in  1900). 
Founciry  and  machme-shop  products  ($4,087,497)  were  the  most 
valuable  manufactures  in  1905-  In  fiour  and  grist  mill  products 
(value  in  IQ05,  $3,676,290)  Toledo  is  the  most  important  city  of  the 
state.  Other  important  manufactures  in  1905  were  petroleum 
products  ($2,006,484);  lumber  and  planing  mill  products 
($1,604,274.);  women's  clothing  ($1,477,648);  children's  carriages 
and  sleds  ($1,465,599);  car-shop  construction  and  repairs,  by  steam 
railway  companies  ($1,366,506) ;  carriages  and  wagons  ($1,225,387) ; 
structural  iron  work  ($1,102,035);  agricultural  implements,  bicycles, 
automobiles  (a  recent  and  growing  industry),  plate  and  cut-glass 
(made  largely  from  a  fine  quality  of  sand  found  near  the  city), 
tobacco,  spices  and  malted  liquors.  The  building  of  boats,  and  of 
large  vessels  is  also  an  important  industry.  At  Rossford  (pop.  about 
400),  a  suburb,  is  the  large  plant  of  the  Ford  plate-glass  works.  The 
water  supply  is  derived  from  the  Maumee  river  and  is  filtered  by  a 
municipal  filtration  plant. 

The  administration  of  the  city  became  famous  after  1897  when 
Samuel  Milton  Jones  (1846-1904),  a  manufacturer  of  oil  machinery, 
was  elected  mayor  by  the  Republican  party ;  he  was  re-elected  on  a 
non-i>artisan  ticket  in  1899,  '9^1  ^nd  1903,  and  introduced  business 
methods  into  the  city  government.     His  honesty  and  sincerity  in 


business  and  politics  gained  him  the  nickname  "Golden  Rule" 
Jones.  The  independent  movement  which  he  started  was  carried 
on  under  Brand  Whitlock  (b.  i860),  a  lawyer  and  writer  who  was 
mayor  of  Toledo  in  1906-1911.  The  city  council  has  16  members, 
three  elected  at  large  and  the  others  by  wards,  and  there  are  boards 
of  public  service,  public  safety,  public  health  and  education. 

The  site  of  Toledo  lies  within  an  immense  tract  of  land, 
constituting  sixteen  reservations,  acquired  by  the  United  States 
government  from  several  Indian  tribes  in  1795,  and  a  stockade 
fort,  called  Fort  Industry,  was  built  here  about  1800.  In  1817 
two  companies  bought  from  the  government  a  portion  of  the 
tract,  at  the  mouth  of  Swan  Creek,  including  most  of  the  land 
now  occupied  by  Toledo.  Upon  the  tract  farthest  up-stream 
the  town  of  Port  Lawrence  was  laid  out  (in  181 7).  In  1832  a 
rival  company  laid  out  the  town  of  Vistula  on  the  tract  immedi- 
ately below  Port  Lawrence,  in  the  following  year  these  towns 
were  united  and  were  named  Toledo,  and  in  1837  the  city  was 
incorporated-  The  "  Toledo  War "  was  a  dispute  over  the 
boundary  between  Ohio  and  Michigan.  When  Ohio  Territory 
was  organized  in  1800  its  northern  boundary  was  described  as  a 
line  drawn  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  due 
east  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  the  official  map  of  the  time 
placed  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  at  42^  20'  N.  lat. 
The  state  constitution  adopted  in  1802  followed  the  enabling 
act  in  accepting  this  line,  but  made  the  proviso  that  if  it  should 
not  intersect  Lake  Erie  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  river,  then 
the  northern  boundary  should  be  a  line  from  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  most  northern  cape  of  Maumee  Bay  and 
thence  to  the  Territorial  line,  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  In 
1805  the  Territory  of  Michigan  was  organized  with  a  southern 
boundary  in  accordance  with  the  line  extending  due  east  from  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan;  and  therefore  there  was  in  dispute 
a  strip  of  land,  about  5  m.  wide  at  its  western  end  and  about  8  m. 
wide  at  its  eastern  end,  a  rich  agricultural  region,  stretching 
across  portions  of  what  are  now  Lucas,  Fulton  and  Williams 
counties,  and  including  all  of  what  are  now  Ashtabula  and  Lake 
counties,  and  portions  of  Geauga  and  Cuyahoga  counties,  in 
Ohio.  Within  the  belt  lay  what  is  now  Toledo,  and  its  great 
importance  as  a  lake  port  was  even  then  clearly  recognized.  On 
the  29th  of  January  i8i8  the  Ohio  legislature  accepted  the 
"  Harris  line  "  (surveyed  in  181 7  in  accordance  with  the  proviso 
of  the  state  constitution)  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state. 
Acting  on  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Robert  Lucas 
(1781-1853),  on  the  23rd  of  February  1835  the  Ohio  legislature 
passed  an  Act  extending  the  northern  boimdaries  of  what  were 
then  Wood,  Henry  and  Williams  coimties  (lying  partly  within 
the  disputed  strip)  north  to  the  Harris  line,  and  providing  for  the 
organization  of  new  townships  within  this  added  territory,  and 
for  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners  to  re-mark  the  line. 
Upon  the  appointment  (March  9,  1835)  by  Governor  Lucas 
of  the  three  conmiissioners  to  re-mark  the  Harris  line.  Governor 
Stevens  T.  Mason  of  Michigan  ordered  out  a  division  of  Michigan 
militia,  which  near  the  end  of  March  entered  and  took  possession 
of  Toledo.  A  division  of  Ohio  militia  marched  to  Perrysburg, 
on  the  Maumee  river,  about  10  m.  south  of  Toledo;  but  both 
militias  disbanded  when  Richard  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Benjamin  C.  Howard,  of  Baltimore,  appeared  at  Toledo  as  peace 
emissaries,  appointed  by  President  Jackson.  In  April  several 
members  of  the  party  accompanying  the  Ohio  commissioners 
were  arrested  by  Michigan  mihtia.  In  June  the  Ohio  legislature 
created  Lucas  county,  mostly  from  the  disputed  territory,  and 
made  Toledo  its  county-seat.  President  Jackson  now  urged 
Michigan  to  discontinue  interfering  with  the  re-marking  of  the 
Harris  line,  and  requested  Ohio  to  postpone  putting  into  effect 
the  Act  of  February  1835;  but  as  petty  outbreaks  continued 
throughout  the  summer  and  an  Ohio  judge  and  court  officers  at 
Toledo  were  arrested  in  September,  he  peremptorily  removed 
Governor  Mason  from  office.  In  June  1836  Congress  decided 
the  dispute  in  favour  of  Ohio,  and  in  1837  Michigan  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  as  a  state  upon  condition  of  relinquishing  all  claim 
to  the  disputed  territory,  but  received  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Upper  Peninsula  (the  land  between  Lakes  Superior,  Huron  and 
Michigan). 
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TOLEDO,  COUNCILS  OF  {Concilia  toktana).  From  the  5th  to 
the  1 6th  century  about  thirty  synods,  variously  counted,  were 
held  at  Toledo  in  Spain.  The  earliest,  directed  against  Priscil- 
lianism,  assembled  in  400.  The  "  third  "  synod  of  589  marked 
the  epoch-making  conversion  of  ELing  Reccared  from  Arianism 
to  Roman  Catholicism.  The  "  fourth,"  in  633,  probably  under 
the  presidency  of  the  noted  Isidore  of  Seville,  regulated  many 
matters  of  discipline,  decreed  uniformity  of  liturgy  throughout 
the  kingdom  and  took  stringent  measures  against  baptized  Jews 
who  had  relapsed  into  their  former  faith.  The  "  twelfth " 
council  in  681  assured  to  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  the  primacy  of 
Spain.  As  nearly  one  hundred  early  canons  of  Toledo  found  a 
place  in  the  Decretum  Gratiani,  they  exerted  an  important 
influence  on  the  development  of  ecclesiastical  law.  The  synod 
of  1 565  and  1566  concerned  itself  with  the  execution  of  the  decrees 
of  Trent;  and  the  last  council  of  Toledo,  that  of  1582  and  1583, 
was  so  guided  in  detail  by  Phflip  II.  that  the  pope  ordered  the 
name  of  the  royal  commissioner  to  be  expunged  from  the 
acts. 

See  Canones  apostolorum  et  ctmciliarum  saeculorum,  iv,y  v.,  vi.,  vii., 
tec.  H.  T.  Bruns,  pars  prior  (Berlin,  1839),  critical  text  of  seventeen 
councils  of  Toledo  (a.d.  400-694) ;  P.  B.  Gams,  Die  Kirchengesckichte 
von  Spanien  (Regensburg,  1 862-1879);  ^>  H-  Landon,  A  Manual  of 
the  Councils  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Churchy  revised  ed.  (London,  1893), 
1 51-169.  These  two  summarize  the  chief  canons.  Neher,  in 
Wetzer  and  Welte's  Kirchenlexicon  (1855-1857),  vol.  xi.  (2nd  ed. 
Freiburg,  1899),  gives  a  list  of  29  synods.  (W.  W.  R.*) 

TOLENTINO  (anc.  Tolentinunt  Picenum),  a  town  of  the 
Marches,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Macerata,  11  m.  by  rail  W.  by 
S.  of  that  town.  Pop.  (1901),  5111  (town),  13,197  (commune).  It 
is  situated  on  the  Chienti,  735  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  was  once 
a  fortified  town  of  great  strength.  The  cathedral  has  a  fine 
portal  by  the  Florentine  Giovanni  Rosso  (1435),  and  contains 
the  remains  of  S  Nicholas  of  Tolentino  (d.  1309),  whose 
Renaissance  tomb  and  frescoes  illustrating  the  life  of  the  saint 
by  Lorenzo  and  Jacopo  da  San  Severino  are  preserved  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  chapel  north  of  the  high  altar.  The  church  of  San 
Catervo  contains  the  early  Christian  sarcophagus  of  that  saint, 
which  is  embellished  with  curious  reliefs.  The  Museo  Civico 
contains  antiquities  discovered  during  excavations  near  the 
town  (in  1880-1884)  in  the  Picene  necropolis,  dating  from  the 
8th-4th  centuries  B.C.  The  town  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
condottiere  Niccolo  Mauruzzi,  and  of  the  learned  Francis 
Philelphus,  one  of  the  first  disseminators  of  classical  literature, 
who  was  bom  in  1398.  At  Tolentino  the  treaty  was  made 
between  Bonaparte  and  the  pope  in  1797,  by  which  the  pope 
ceded  Avignon;  and  here  in  1815  a  battle  was  fought  in 
which  the  French  under  Murat  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians. 

TOLERATION  (from  Lat.  tolerare,  to  endure),  the  allowance 
of  freedom  of  action  or  judgment  to  other  people,  the  patient 
and  unprejudiced  endurance  of  dissent  from  one's  own  or  the 
generally  received  course  or  view. 

TOLFA,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Rome,  Italy,  10  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Civitavecchia  by  road,  1558  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901), 
3956.  It  is  the  chief  place  in  the  Tolfa  Mountains,  an  extinct 
volcanic  group  between  Civitavecchia  and  the  Lake  of  Bracciano. 
Vapours  are  emitted  which  deposit  sulphur  and  alum,  and 
some  mining  is  carried  on.  The  output  of  alum  averages  4000 
to  5000  tons  a  year,  and  is  mostly  exported  from  Civitavecchia. 

TOLL,  JOHAN  KRISTOFFER,  Count  (1743-1817),  Swedish 
statesman  and  soldier,  was  bom  at  Mollerdd  in  Scania.  Toll 
came  of  a  very  ancient  family,  of  Dutch  origin,  which  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  13th,  but  migrated  to  the  Baltic  provinces 
in  the  i6th  century.  Toll's  father  was  one  of  Charles  XII. *s 
warriors,  his  mother  a  descendant  of  the  aristocratic  Gyel- 
lenstjemas.  '  In  his  youth  Johan  Kristoffer  served  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  then,  exchanging  the  military  for  the  civil 
service,  became  head  ranger  of  the  county  of  Kristianstad. 
During  the  riksdag  of  1 771-1772  the  dominant  "Caps"  deprived 
him  of  his  post,  and  Toll,  shrewdly  guessing  that  the  king  was 
preparing  a  revolution,  almost  forced  his  services  on  the  con- 
spirators, G5ran  Magnus  Sprengtporten  {q.v.)  declaring  that  a 
man  who  knew  so  much  of  their  most  secret  plans  must  either 


"  be  killed  or  squared."  To  Toll  was  assigned  by  far  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  enterprise.  It  was  his  business  to  sectu-e 
the  important  southern  fortress  of  Kristianstad.  Two  days 
after  the  coronation,  on  the  31st  of  May  1772,  he  set  forth  from 
Stockholm  with  twenty-two  poimds  wherewith  to  corrupt  a 
garrison  and  revolt  a  province.  He  had  no  sort  of  credentials, 
and  the  little  that  was  known  about  him  locally  from  the  official 
point  of  view  was  not  to  his  credit.  Finally,  in  the  fortress 
itself  there  was  but  one  man  known  to  be  a  safe  royalist,  namely, 
Captain  Abraham  Hellichius.  On  the  21st  of  Jime  Toll  reached 
Kristianstad.  By  sheer  bluff  Toll  first  won  over  Hellichius,  and, 
six  weeks  later  (August  12),  the  whole  garrison  of  Kristian- 
stad, arresting  the  few  officers  who  proved  recalcitrant;  taking 
possession  of  the  records  and  military  chest,  and  closing  the 
gates  in  the  face  of  the  "  Cap  "  high  commissioner  who  had 
been  warned  by  the  English  minister,  John  Gooderich,  that  some- 
thing was  afoot  in  the  south.  Seven  days  later  Gustavus  III.'s 
coup  d'etat  at  Stockholm  completed  the  revolution.  Toll  was 
liberally  rewarded  and  more  and  more  frequently  employed 
as  his  genius  as  an  administrator  and  his  blameless  integrity 
came  to  light.  His  reforms  in  the  commissariat  department 
were  epoch-making,  and  the  superior  mobility  of  the  Swedish 
forces  imder  Gustavus  III.  was  due  entirely  to  his  initiative. 
But  it  was  upon  Toll's  boundless  audacity  that  Gustavus  chiefly 
relied.  Thus  as  Gustavus,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
inclined  more  and  more  towards  absolutism,  it  was  upon  Toll 
that  he  principally  leant.  In  1783  Toll  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  secret  "  Commission  of  National  Defence  "  which  ruled 
Sweden  during  the  king's  absence  abroad  without  the  privity 
of  the  senate.  It  was  he  who  persuaded  the  king  to  summon 
the  riksdag  of  1786,  which,  however,  he  failed  to  control,  and  in 
all  Gustavus's  plans  for  forcing  on  a  war  with  Russia  Toll  was 
initiated  from  the  first.  In  1786  he  had  already  risen  to  the 
rank  of  major-general  and  was  Gustavus's  principal  adjutant. 
It  was  against  Toll's  advice,  however,  that  Gustavus,  in  1788, 
began  the  war  with  Russia.  Toll  had  always  insisted  that, 
in  such  a  contingency,  Sweden  should  be  militarily  as  well  as 
diplomatically  prepared,  but  this  was  far  from  being  the  case. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  inevitable  first  disasters  happened, 
Toll  was,  most  unjustly,  made  a  scapegoat,  but  the  later  suc- 
cesses of  the  war  were  largely  due  to  his  care  and  diligence  as 
commissary-general.  After  the  death  of  Gustavus  III.  Toll 
was  for  a  short  time  war  minister  and  commander-in-chief  in 
Scania  and,  subsequently,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Warsaw. 
Unjustly  involved  in  the  so-called  "  Armfelt  conspiracy,"  he 
was  condemned  to  two  years'  imprisonment;  but  was  fully 
reinstated  when  in  1796  Gustavus  IV.  attained  his  majority. 
At  the  riksdag  of  Norrkoping,  1800,  he  was  elected  marshal  of 
the  Diet,  and  led  the  royalist  party  with  consummate  ability. 
On  this  occasion  he  forced  the  mutinous  riddarhus  to  accept 
the  detested  "  Act  of  Union  and  Security"  by  threatening 
to  reveal  the  names  of  aU  the  persons  suspected  of  complicity 
in  the  murder  of  the  late  king.  Subsequently  he  displayed 
great  diplomatic  adroitness  in  his  negotiations  with  the  powers 
concerning  Sweden's  participation  in  the  war  against  Napoleon. 
In  the  Pomeranian  campaign  of  1807  Toll  assisted  in  the  defence 
of  Stralsund.  The  fortress  was  compelled  to  surrender  on  the 
2oth  of  August  by  Marshal  Brune,  whereupon  the  Swedish 
army  of  13,000  men,  which  had  retired  to  Riig^n,  seemed  irre- 
trievably lost.  It  was  saved  by  Toll,  who  cajoled  the  French 
marshal  into  a  convention  whereby  the  Swedish  army,  with 
all  its  munitions  of  war,  was  permitted  to  return  unmolested 
to  Sweden  (September  7).  For  this  exploit  Toll  received  his 
marshal's  baton.  It  was  in  the  camp  of  Toll,  then  acting 
commander-in-chief  in  Scania,  that  Gustavus  IV.  was  about  to 
take  refuge  when  the  western  army  rebelled  against  him,  but  he 
was  krrested  in  the  capital  before  he  could  do  so.  Toll  retained 
his  high  position  imder  Bemadotte,  who,  in  1814,  created  him  a 
count.    He  died  unmarried. 

See  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  Gustavus  III.  and  his  Contemporaries  (London, 
1895) ;  K.  N.  Liliekrona,  Fdltmarskalken  Grefve  J.  K,  Toll  (Stockholm, 
1849-1850).  (R.  N.  B.) 
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TOLL  (etymologically,  that  which  is  numbered  or  counted; 
from  a  common  Teutonic  form,  cf.  "  tale,"  "  tell "),  a  sum  of 
money  paid  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  privilege  or  advan- 
tage. In  England  it  is  now  usually  a  sum  of  money;  but  formerly 
tolls  in  kind  were  frequent.  Among  the  sins  of  the  Miller  in 
Chaucer's  Prologue  is  that  he  could  "  toUen  thryes,"  in  that  he 
was  clever  enough  and  rogue  enough  to  subtract  thrice  the  legal 
allowance  from  the  com  he  groimd.  In  a  note  to  the  Heart 
of  Midlothian,  Scott  asserts  that  the  name  of  Lockman  given  in 
Old  Scots  to  the  hangman  was  because  he  was  entitled  to  take  a 
lock  or  fixed  toll  out  of  every  boll  of  meal  exposed  in  the  market 
for  sale.  An  act  of  1796  for  the  regulation  of  mills,  substituting 
a  money  payment  for  tolls  of  com  in  kind  taken  by  millers, 
makes  an  exception  for  tolls  taken  by  custom  in  soke  mills. 
The  Weights  and  Measures  Act  1878  enacts  that  all  tolls  are 
to  be  charged  and  collected  according  to  imperial  weights 
and  measures. 

The  word  "  toll  "in  early  times  had  various  meanings,  thus 
it  is  defined  by  Glanville  as  the  liberty  of  buying  and  selling  in  one's 
own  land :  "  tol,  quod  nos  vocamus  theloneum^  scUtcet  libertatem  emendi 
et  vendendi  in  terra  stia.  It  also  signified  the  right  to  be  free  of  toll, 
but  this  implies  a  more  general  signification  of  the  term,  the  right 
to  take  and  the  thing  so  taken.  It  formed  the  most  obvious  source 
of  revenue  in  the  early  English  boroughs;  goods  coming  to  market 
or  passing  through  the  borough  paid  toll,  to  this  extent  the  practice 
still  exists  in  various  European  countries  under  the  name  of  octroi 
(g.».).  Private  lords  also  levied  tolls,  but  these  in  no  case  were 
levied  theoretically  at  pleasure,  all  ultimately  depending  upon  some 
real  or  feigned  grant  from  the  Crown.  Imposts  by  the  Crown  are 
more  properly  taxes,  though  the  name  was  freauently  used,  as  in 
9na/eto/«,  an  arbitrary  and  vexatious  impost  levied  till  Edward  III.'s 
time,  usually  on  wool.  Such  payments  might  bring  freedom  from 
other  exactions.  We  learn  from  Domesday  Book  that  the  men  of 
Dover  who  paid  the  king's  dues  there  were  quit  of  toll  throughout 
all  England.  Many  subsequent  charters  granted  the  like,  or  even 
greater  immunities  from  toll  to  favoured  folk.  In  modern  English 
law  toll  is  either  an  incident  of  a  franchise,  as  of  a  market  or  fair, 
or  is  independent  of  franchise.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  claimed  by 
prescription,  as  toll  traverse  or  toll  thorough,  or  is  created  by  act 
of  parliament,  as  in  the  case  of  turnpikes,  railways,  harbours,  navig- 
able rivers  and  canals.  Toll  traverse  is  paid  for  passing  over  a 
private  way,  bridge  or  ferry.  No  consideration  need  be  proved. 
Toll  thorough  is  paid  for  the  use  of  a  highway.  In  this  case,  if 
charged  by  a  private  person,  some  consideration,  such  as  repair  of 
the  highway,  must  be  shown,  as  such  a  toll  is  against  common  right. 
At  common  law  a  toll  must  be  reasonable.  The  same  principle 
appears  in  various  acts  of  parliament.  The  Statute  of  Westminster 
the  First  inflicts  a  penalty  for  taking  excessive  toll.  The  Railway 
Clauses  Act  1845  provides  for  the  equality  of  tolls,  that  is,  that  all 
persons  and  classes  of  goods  shall  in  like  circumstances  be  treated 
alike  as  to  charges.  A  right  of  distress  is  incident  to  the  right  to 
toll,  but  the  distress  cannot  be  sold  unless  an  act  of  parliament 
expressly  authorizes  the  sale.  Tolls  are  not  rateable,  unless  they 
are  appurtenant  to  land.  Exemption  from  tolls  may  be  claimed  by 
the  prerogative,  by  grant  or  prescription,  or  bv  act  of  parliament. 
The  king  and  queen  consort  pay  no  toll,  and  the  Crown  may  grant 
to  another  exemption  from  toll.  Turnpike  tolls,  Ibridge  money  and 
causeway  mail  were  abolished  in  Scotland  by  the  Roads  and  Bridges 
Act  1878  as  from  the  1st  of  June  1883.  In  England  tolls  on 
roads  and  bridges  are  now  only  payable  in  a  few  places. 

In  the  United  States  tolls  are  a  subject  for  state  legisladon,  unless 
they  affect  the  whole  commonwealth,  when  they  are  dealt  with  by 
acts  of  congress.  A  city  may  levy  reasonable  tolls  in  a  market 
established  bv  itself.  A  shunpike,  or  road  constructed  to  facilitate 
evasion  of  tolls  on  a  turnpike  road,  may  be  closed  by  injunction. 

The  Question  of  tolls  was  at  one  time  an  important  one  in  inter- 
national law.  Tolls  were  exacted  on  certain  straits  and  tidal  rivers 
by  virtue  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  particular  state.  Notable  instances 
were  the  Scheldt  tolls  and  the  Sound  dues  levied  by  Denmark. 
These  last  were  justified  as  a  return  for  the  lights  maintained  on 
the  coast  and  the  terror  to  pirates  inspired  by  the  castle  of  Elsinore. 
In  1659,  owing  to  the  united  efforts  of  England,  France  and  Holland, 
an  unvarying  rate  was  arranged. 

See  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  Etif^lish  Law  (189O;  Pease 
and  Chitty,  Markets  and  Fairs  (1899);  Cunningham,  Growth  of 
English  Industry  and  Commerce  (1903). 

TOLLEMACHE  (or  Talmash),  THOMAS  (c.  1651-1694), 
British  soldier,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Lionel  ToUemache, 
Bart.  (d.  1668),  of  Helmingham,  Suffolk,  although  an  idle  report 
of  the  time  made  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Murray  (d.  1698),  after- 
wards countess  of  Dysart  and  duchess  of  Lauderdale,  the  mistress 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  1678  he  became  captain  in  the  Guards, 
with  which  he  served  in  Tangier,  and  in  1685  he  was  made 


lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  of  fusiliers,  but  almost  at  once 
he  gave  up  his  commission  because  he  disliked  the  proceedings 
of  James  II.,  and  became  colonel  of  an  Anglo-Dutch  regiment, 
usually  stationed  in  Holland.  At  the  head  of  his  men  he  landed 
in  England  with  WiUiam  of  Orange  in  1688  and  was  made 
governor  of  Portsmouth  and  colonel  of  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
while  in  1689  he  was  chosen  an  English  member  of  parliament. 
With  the  Coldstreams  he  served  William  III.  at  the  battle  of 
Walcourt,  and  then  as  a  major-general  in  Ireland,  where  in 
1 691  he  gained  fame  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim  and  at  the  sieges 
of  Athlone,  Galway  and  Limerick.  He  then  went  to  the  Nether- 
lands and  added  to  his  high  reputation  by  his  conduct  at  the 
battles  of  Steenkirk  and  Neerwinden.  In  1694  Talmash,  as 
he  was  generally  called,  proposed  an  expedition  against  Brest, 
the  leadership  of  which  was  given  to  him.  The  fortifications, 
however,  were  too  strong,  and  although  he  led  on  the  English 
troops  with  great  gallantry  they  were  beaten  off  with  heavy  loss. 
Talmash  himself  was  wounded,  and  returning  to  Plymouth  he 
died  there  on  the  1 2th  of  June  1694.  He  was  buried  in  Helming- 
ham church,  where  a  long  inscription  sunmiarizes  his  life. 

TOLSTOY,  LEO  (1828-1910),  Russian  novelist  and  social 
reformer,  was  born  on  the  9th  of  September  (August  28)  1828,  in 
the  home  of  his  fathers — ^Yasnaya  Polyana,  near  Toula — a  large 
country  house  (not  the  present  one)  built  in  a  severely  formal, 
style,  with  Doric  pillars  and  architraves,  standing  solitarily  in 
a  typical  Russian  landscape.  The  Tolstoy  family,  to  whom  it 
had  belonged  for  several  generations,  was  originally  of  German 
extraction,  and  had  settled  in  Russia  in  the  days  of  Peter  the 
Great.  The  first  ancestor  of  distinction  was  Petr  Andreevich 
Tolstoy  iq.v.).  His  descendant  Nicholas  (the  father  of  the  great 
author)  was  bom  in  1797.  After  serving  for  a  short  time  in 
the  army  he  retired  in  1824,  and  led  the  life  of  a  Russian  boyar. 
By  his  marriage  with  the  princess  Maria  Volkonsky,  Count 
Nicholas  in  a  great  measure  rebuilt  the  family  fortunes,  which 
had  fallen  into  decay  during  the  two  previous  decades.  Count 
Leo  Tolstoy  was  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  five  children  of 
this  marriage,,  and  lost  his  mother  when  he  was  barely  three 
years  old.  Six  years  later  his  father  died  also,  at  the  age  of 
forty-one.  As  a  child,  Tolstoy,  though  observant  and  thoughtful, 
showed  no  marked  talent.  He  was  plain  and  very  sensitive  on 
the  point,  suffering  keenly  for  want  of  notice  and  affection.  This 
sensitiveness  led  him  as  he  grew  older  to  hide  himself  away  from 
his  playmates  and  spend  hours  in  lonely  brooding.  He  describes 
in  Childhood  how,  one  day,  it  dawned  suddenly  upon  his  mind 
that  Death  was  ever  lying  in  wait,  and  that  to  be  ^^^^^ 
happy  one  must  enjoy  the  present,  unconcerned  with 
the  future.  Whereupon  the  youthful  Epicurean  flung  aside  his 
books  and  pencils,  and,  stretched  on  his  bed,  fell  to  munching 
sweetmeats  and  reading  romances.  But  Tolstoy's  childhood 
was  not  without  its  share  of  wholesome  pleasure.  Hunting 
and  shooting,  the  delight  of  the  Russian  noble,  occupied  much 
of  his  father's  leisure,  and  from  his  earliest  years  the  boy  was 
wont  to  accompany  his  parent.  At  other  times  he  was  quite 
happy  fitting  beside  his  father's  coachman  on  an  expedition 
to  one  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  or  with  his  brothers  running 
in  and  out  of  the  stables  and  coach-houses.  The  tedium  of  the 
schoolroom  and  the  reproofs  of  his  tutor  made  a  reverse  side  to 
the  picture,  but  did  not  prevent  this  fund  of  early  memories 
from  being,  as  he  writes,  "  ever  to  be  treasured,  and  fondled 
again  and  again,  serving  as  a  well-spring  from  which  to  draw 
my  choicest  treasures."  After  his  father's  death  at  Moscow, 
in  1837,  Tolstoy  and  his  brothers  were  placed  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  aunt,  the  countess  Osten-Sacken,  and  in  the  care 
of  Mme  Ergolskaya,  a  distant  relative.  The  former  died, 
however,  in  1840,  and  the  charge  devolved  on  another  aunt, 
Mme  Jushkov,  who  lived  in  Kazan.  Mme  Jushkov  was 
a  typical  Russian  lady  of  her  class.  Keeping  open  house, 
fond  of  gaiety  and  society,  her  ideas  on  moral  questions  were 
liberal  in  the  extreme.  Tolstoy  was  eleven  years  old  when 
he  became  subject  to  her  influence — an  influence  which  he 
subsequently  regarded  as  having  been  the  reverse  of  beneficial. 
A  French  tutor  was  engaged  for  him  and  his  brothers,  prior 
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to  their  entrance  into  the  university  of  Kazan.  Outside  the 
hours  of  study  Tolstoy  spent  his  days  either  in  solitary  rambles, 
during  which  he  reflected  on  the  problems  of  life,  or  in  violent 
exercise  at  the  gymnasium  (the  only  form  of  athletics  enjoyed 
by  boys  of  his  position  in  Russia).  Thus  the  physical  and 
philosophical  impulses  of  his  nature  were  developed  in  equal 
measure,  and  these  two  conflicting  forces  began  their  lifelong 
duel.  Only  in  later  years  has  the  philosopher  sometimes  seemed 
to  outweigh  the  man  of  action  in  Tolstoy's  vigorous  personality. 

In  1843,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  the  university  of 
Kazan,  and  gained  with  his  college  cap  and  uniform  what  he 
prized  most,  his  independence.  The  lax  rule  of  the 
***'  luiiversity — ^which  was  of  no  high  scholastic  repute, 
giving  ready  admittance  to  the  sons  of  the  rich  and  noble — 
enabled  him  at  the  same  time  to  enter  the  world  of  society  and 
study  its  complex  problems  at  leisure.  Kazan  was  in  those  days  a 
real  paradise  for  such  as  sought  happiness  in  social  excitement, 
dining  and  dancing.  No  city  in  Russia  was  so  given  up  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  Among  these  scenes  of  luxury  and  licence 
the  students  played  a  prominent  part.  Amid  such  influences  the 
boy  soon  ripened  into  the  man.  The  constant  succession  of  balls, 
picnics  and  parties  wearied  and  disgusted  him.  The  pages  of 
Youth  are  eloquent  of  deadly  ennui.  He  is  for  ever  seeking 
"  Her,"  engaged  in  an  undefined  "  pursuit  of  the  Well-beloved,'* 
with  a  half  spiritual,  half  physical  longing.  At  intervals  in  this 
quest  of  the  unknown  he  devoured  the  novelists  of  his  day, 
chiefly  Dumas  and  Eug^e  Sue.  He  already  thought  deeply  on 
the  object  of  existence;  forming  new  ideals,  aspiring  to  noble 
deeds,  seeing  himself  in  imagination  now  a  passionate  lover, 
now  a  leader  of  men.  He  was  always  trying  to  be  original, 
and  to  tread  unbeaten  tracks.  Partly  in  consequence  of  this 
feeling,  he  determined  to  enter  the  school  of  Eastern  languages. 
His  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  but  finally  passing  in  through 
the  medium  of  a  supplemental  examination,  he  took  up  Arabic 
and  Turkish.  These  studies,  however,  proved  uncongenial 
to  his  versatile  nature,  and  failing  to  distinguish  himself  in 
them,  he  turned  his  attention  in  1845  to  the  school  of  law.  Here 
he  met  with  equal  discouragement.  The  professors — all  Ger- 
mans, and  many  of  them  not  knowing  enough  Russian  to  make 
themselves  understood — ^were  favourite  butts  for  the  students' 
wit.  There  was  practically  no  serious  teaching,  nor  any  per- 
sonal interest  shown  in  the  pupils.  Tolstoy's  evil  genius  had 
once  more  cast  him  in  stony  places  and  left  him  to  work  out  his 
own  salvation.  History,  religion  and  law  now  claimed  his 
attention  in  his  final  efforts  to  gain  the  university  diploma. 
In  religion  his  opinions  had  undergone  a  great  change.  From 
the  child's  unthinking  acquiescence  in  a  hereditary  faith  had 
sprung  absolute  unbelief.  History  he  held  a  useless  form  of 
knowledge.  "  Of  what  avail,"  he  said,  "  to  know  what  happened 
a  thousand  years  ago  ?  "  Hence  he  neglected  the  lectures  on 
these  subjects,  absented  himself  from  the  examinations,  was 
confined  in  the  university  gaol  for  irregular  attendance,  and 
ended  by  coming  out  but  moderately  well  in  the  yearly  ex- 
amination. The  conviction  that  he  was  wasting  his  time  forced 
itself  upon  him.  An  idle,  dissipated  life  had  told  upon  his 
health,  and  early  in  1847  Tolstoy  asked  permission  to  go  down, 
"  on  account  of  ill  health  and  private  reasons."  Thus  ended  his 
college  life,  which  from  an  educational  point  of  view  he  had 
treated  as  a  jest.  Somewhat  of  an  enigma  as  he  was  to  his 
companions,  with  his  alternate  fits  of  feverish  gaiety  and  melan- 
choly abstraction,  aristocratic  hauteur  and  liberal  views,  there 
was  yet  found  a  little  band  of  students  to  accompany  him 
on  the  first  stage  of  his  journey  homewards.  While  probably 
admiring  the  original  bent  of  his  mind,  they  little  dreamed  their 
late  comrade  would  one  day  be  acclaimed  as  Russia's  greatest 
thinker  and  novelist. 

Tolstoy  went  back  to  his  estates  with  fresh  hope  and  energy, 
determined  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  peasantry  and  fulfil 
The  the   duties   of   a   landlord.    Rumours   had   reached 

Youtbtai  him  at  Kazan  from  time  to  time  of  the  recurring 
S^etormtr,  {amines,  revolts  and  miseries  of  the  serfs.  In  1847, 
as  often  before,  the  crops  failed  to  suffice  for  the  needs  of  tlie 


starving  people,  and  whole  districts  set  forth  to  petition  the 
tsar  for  food.  Here  was  a  vital  problem  requiring  prompt 
solution.  In  the  course  of  desultory  reading  at  the  university 
he  had  studied  the  writings  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  the 
Frenchman's  plea  for  Nature,  honest  work  and  simplicity  of 
life,  had  impressed  him  greatly.  Fired  with  enthusiasm,  he 
now  entered  heart  and  soul  on  the  task  of  realizing  this  ideal. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  as  yet  without  sufficient  moral  stamina 
to  withstand  recurring  disappointments  and  to  combat  the 
suspicions  of  the  serfs.  The  youthful  reformer  lacked  the 
patience  necessary  to  deal  with  the  deep-rooted  mistrust 
engendered  by  years  of  oppression  and  neglect.  After  six  months 
of  struggle  with  this  discouraging  state  of  things  he  temporarily 
gave  up  the  attempt,  and  we  find  him  in  St  Petersburg  taking 
up  for  a  time  the  broken  threads  of  his  education.  But  with 
the  restlessness  of  transition  strong  upon  him  he  soon  returned 
to  country  life,  and  in  company  with  his  brother  Sergius 
gave  himself  up  to  hunting,  gambling,  carousing  with  Zigani 
dancers,  and  throwing  all  serious  thoughts  to  the  winds.  The 
Landlord's  Morning  may  be  taken  as  a  picture  of  this  stage 
of  Tolstoy's  life.  The  inevitable  reaction  soon  came.  Op- 
pressed by  debts  and  difficulties,  in  the  spring  of  1851  he 
betook  himself  to  the  Caucasus,  where  his  eldest  brother 
Nicholas  was  stationed  with  his  regiment.  At  Pyatigorsk,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  he  rented  a  cottage  for  about 
twelve  shillings  a  month,  and  lived  there  with  the  utmost 
frugality. 

Finally  his  brother's  persuasions,  aided  by  the  influence 
of  relations  in  high  places,  led  him  to  enter  the  army.  He 
passed  the  necessary  examination  at  Tiffis,  and 
joined  the  artillery  in  the  autumn  of  the  year.  ^^^ 
At  that  time  Russia  was  much  disturbed  by  the 
lawlessness  of  the  Caucasian  races.  Bands  of  Circassians 
were  constantly  on  the  move,  plundering  and  looting.  The 
punitive  expeditions  in  which  Tolstoy  took  part  were  his  first 
taste  of  warfare.  Neither  his  military  duties  nor  his  love  of 
sport  entirely  absorbed  him,  however.  The  great  power  which 
had  hitherto  lain  dormant  now  awoke.  He  began  to  write,  and 
within  the  next  few  years  produced  some  of  his  finest  works. 
Nekrassov,  the  editor  of  the  Russian  ConUmpcrary,  accepted 
ChUdhoodf  the  young  author's  maiden  effort.  In  accordance 
with  the  common  practice,  he  received  nothing  for  the  MSS. 
Publication  of  a  first  attempt  was  considered  ample  payment  in 
those  days.  Tolstoy  was  now  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Child- 
hood was  followed  by  The  Landlord's  Morning,  Boyhood  and 
Youthf  in  quick  succession.  His  early  aspirations  were  revived 
in  these  pages,  which  reflect  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau.  "  You 
neither  know  what  happiness  is  nor  what  life  is,"  he  writes  to 
expostulating  friends.  "  Once  taste  life  in  all  its  natural  beauty, 
happiness  will  consist  in  being  with  Nature,  seeing  her,  commun- 
ing with  her."  His  philosophy  notwithstanding,  Tolstoy  felt  a 
pardonable  desire  for  promotion,  which  was  slow  in  coming  to 
him.  Some  verses  ascribed  to  him  (an  authorship  never  denied) 
making  fun  of  the  general  during  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  which 
appeared  in  print,  may  possibly  have  had  something  to  answer 
for.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  spirit  of  unrest  and  dissatisfac- 
tion was  moving  Tolstoy  to  return  home,  when  rumours  of 
hostilities  arose,  and  the  Crimean  War  burst  into  flame.  He 
promptly  volunteered  for  active  service,  and  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  join  the  army  on  the  Danube,  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Gortchakov. 

In  the  early  part  of  1854  we  find  him  encamped  before  the 
walls  of  Silistria,  a  town  of  Bulgaria,  which  Gortchakov  had 
invested.  At  the  very  height  of  the  bombardment, 
however,  Austrian  intervention  prevailed,  and  the  cHmes, 
siege  was  raised.  The  din  of  battle  was  hushed  and 
revelry  took  its  place.  At  the  ball  which  promptly  celebrated 
the  event  Tolstoy  felt  ill  at  ease.  The  joyous  music  and  babel 
of  tongues  jarred  on  his  sensitive  ear,  fresh  from  the  moans  of 
the  wounded  and  dying.  He  went  up  to  the  prince  and  asked 
leave  to  start  for  Sebastopol.  Permission  being  granted,  he 
hastened  from  the  ballroom,  and  left  Silistria  without  delay. 
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He  now  exchanged  the  offensive  for  the  defensive.  Shot  and 
shell  fell  like  hailstones  on  the  bastions  of  Sebastopol.  Courage, 
fortitude,  presence  of  mind  were  at  every  moment  demanded, 
while  assault  followed  assaidt,  until  at  last  the  overwhelming 
strength  of  the  allies  compelled  the  Russians  to  retreat.  Through- 
out that  trjdng  time  Tolstoy  cheered  his  companions,  whiling 
away  many  a  weary  hour  with  jest  and  story.  Amid  this 
"  wrackful  siege  of  battering  days  "  he  wrote  those  Tales  from 
Sebastopol  which  earned  him  instant  Uterary  celebrity,  and 
caused  the  emperor  Nicholas  to  issue  special  orders  that  he  should 
be  removed  from  a  post  of  danger.  An  official  despatch  recount- 
ing the  events  of  the  siege  was  next  written  by  Tolstoy  at  the 
command  of  his  superior  officer,  and  with  the  charge  of  this 
document  he  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  to  St  Petersburg. 
He  v/as  never  again  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Tolstoy  returned  home  with  new  impressions.  Sad  at  heart 
and  sick  of  the  horrors  of  war,  he  came  back  with  a  feeling  of 
brotherly  love  for  the  common  soldiers,  whom  he 
Meratoiy.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  doing  quiet  deeds  of  courage 
*  and  devotion,  fighting  for  their  country  without 
hope  of  reward,  without  fear  of  death.  He  contrasted 
them  with  the  more  self-seeking  nobles,  and  felt  their  supe- 
riority. The  stirring  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed,  the 
simple  faith  of  his  men,  all  had  helped  to  renew  his  belief  in 
God.  Preceded  by  the  fame  of  his  descriptions  of  Sebastopol 
and  the  Caucasus,  he  arrived  in  St  Petersburg  to  fiind  himself 
the  object  of  a  general  ovation.  The  Sowemennik  {Contem- 
porary) ^  in  which  Tolstoy's  first  work,  Childhood,  had  appeared, 
numbered  among  its  contributors  the  foremost  writers  of  the 
day.  To  be  admitted  to  their  ranks  was  considered  by  them  an 
honour  equivalent  to  the  award  of  a  fauteuil  in  the  French 
Academy.  They  welcomed  Tolstoy  with  open  arms,  the  veteran 
novelist,  Turgeniev,  in  particular  hastening  to  greet  him  on  his 
arrival,  and  begging  him  to  make  his  house  his  home.  Society 
was  equally  eager  to  open  its  doors  to  the  young  soldier-author. 
His  vivid  and  dramatic  pictures  of  the  war  had  been  widely 
read  and  had  created  a  profound  sensation.  The  great  official 
world  of  St  Petersburg  proceeded  to  offer  him  a  brilliant  series 
of  entertainments  in  which  he  found  himself  the  central  figure. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  this  combined  adulation  from  Uterary 
men  and  society  overcame  for  a  time  the  growing  asceticism 
of  his  character.  Yet  it  also  in  a  measure  hastened  its  develop- 
ment. Even  while  borne  swiftly  on  the  current  of  pleasure, 
his  strenuous  nature  gradually  reasserted  itself.  In  the  pages 
of  My  Confession  Tolstoy  describes  the  phases  of  this  mental 
unrest.  The  narrowness  of  a  literary  clique  soon  became  irk- 
some to  his  dominant  character.  His  passionate  desire  for 
truth  brought  him  into  frequent  conffict  with  those  who  paid 
more  regard  to  convention.  With  Turgeniev  especially  he 
found  himself  constantly  at  variance.  A  friendship  between 
natures  so  diametrically  opposite,  between  two  men  who  might 
be  described  as  leaders  respectively  of  the  old  and  the  new  school 
of  thought,  could  not  long  subsist.-  Mutual  admiration  does 
not  imply  S3rmpathy.  Turgeniev  presently  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"  I  regret  I  cannot  draw  nearer  to  Tolstoy,  our  views  are  so 
opposed,  the  one  to  the  other/'  And  these  cUfiferences  of  opinion 
gradually  led  to  a  complete  estrangement.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Fet,  the  poet,  he  found  a  lifelong  friend.  Others  of  his  inti- 
mates were  Nekrassov,  the  editor  of  the  Contemporary,  already 
mentioned;  Ratkov,  the  celebrated  journalist;  Droushinine, 
Grigorovitch,  Fet,  and  Ostrovski,  the  dramatist. 

While  Tolstoy  was  thus  waking  to  a  sense  of  distaste  for  his 
environment,  a  great  event  was  pending.  With  the  accession 
ifBMMUta  of  Alexander  II.  in  1855  a  wave  of  progressive  policy 
Popubw  — set  in  motion  by  the  tsar  himself — stirred  the 
MovemeaU  bureaucratic  circles  of  Russia,  and  while  fiercely 
resisted  by  some  of  the  nobility,  met  generally  with  cordial 
encouragement.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  became  the 
burning  question.  "  The  People  !  "  and  "  Progress  !  "  were 
the  cries  quickly  caught  up  by  the  press  of  Russia  and  of 
Germany  abo.  It  was  in  Germany,  indeed,  that  the  novel  of 
humble  life  sprang  into  being,  Gotthelf  leading  the  way  with  his 


j  tales,  UH  the  Serf  and  UH  the  Tenant.  Auerbach  followed  with 
his  village  stories,  which  opened  a  new  world  of  thought;  Stifter 
and  a  host  of  others  brought  up  the  rear.  This  new  impulse  in 
literature  soon  spread  to  Russia.  Turgeniev  in  his  Sportsman^s 
Tales,  Grigorovitch  in  The  Village  and  Anton  Goremika,  showed 
their  sympathy  with  the  moujik.  But  above  all  others,  Tolstoy 
was  most  deeply  and  lastingly  affected.  Awakened  by  this 
echo  from  without  of  his  own  inmost  yearnings,  he  realized  at 
last  the  true  bent  of  his  mind.  "  The  People  "  became  his 
watchword.  One  increasing  purpose  henceforth  niled  his  life, 
and  gradually  brought  into  harmony  the  inequalities  and  con- 
tradictions of  his  character.  Roused  from  the  inertia  which  had 
been  caused  by  nerves  and  hypochondria,  he  wrote  Polikoushka^ 
a  painful  story  dealing  with  the  ills  of  sei;fdom.  His  active 
brain  then  turned  to  considering  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the 
catchword  "  Progress,"  and  fully  to  do  this  he  determined  to  go 
abroad  and  study  the  educational  and  municipal  systems  of 
other  countries.  He  finally  started  for  Germany  in  January  1857. 
Tolstoy  only  three  times  crossed  the  Russian  frontier,  and 
these  journeys  were  all  between  1857  and  1861.  On  his  first 
trip,  Germany  and  Italy  were  hurriedly  visited.  He 
also  made  a  short  stay  in  Paris,  which  had  attrac-  TnvS! 
tions  for  him  in  the  society  of  several  Russian  friends, 
among  whom  were  Nekrassov  and  Turgeniev.  With  the  latter 
he  had  not  yet  come  to  open  rupture.  F:(:om  Paris  he  went  to 
Lucerne.  An  incident  which  occurred  there,  and  is  reproduced 
in  his  semi-autobiographical  Lucerne,  shows  the  workings  of  his 
spirit.  He  tells  how  a  wandering  musician  stood  one  day  in  the 
hotel  courtyard,  and  after  his  performance  asked  in  vain  for 
alms  from  the  convivial  crowd  assembled.  Tolstoy,  in  the  person 
of  the  hero,  then  indignantly  came  to  the  rescue,  brought  the 
poor  minstrel  into  the  hotel,  and,  moved  to  wrath  with  the 
churlish  waiters  who  were  unwilling  to  serve  him,  ordered  a 
private  room  where  he  himself  supplied  his  guest's  wants,  and 
sent  him  away  happy  with  a  double  lining  to  his  pockets.  Of 
his  successive  journeys  westwards,  the  third  alone  was  of  long 
duration  and  of  corresponding  importance  in  its  results.  Prior 
to  this  last  visit  to  foreign  parts,  his  time  was  spent  between 
Yasnaya  Polyana  and  Moscow,  often  in  the  company  of  his 
friend  Fet.  On  a  bear-hunt  together,  Tolstoy  narrowly  escaped 
death,  an  incident  which  he  graphically  describes  in  his  Fourth 
Reading-hook  for  Children  (20th  ed.,  1900,  &c.).  Fet  also 
mentions  it  in  his  Reminiscences.  His  departure  was  finaUy 
hastened  by  the  serious  illness  of  his  brother  Nicholas,  who  had 
gone  to  France  to  recruit  his  failing  health.  Tolstoy,  after  halt- 
ing in  Berlin  and  Dresden,  joined  him,  but  only  to  endure  the 
grief  of  witnessing  his  ^nd.  Nicholas  died  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember i860,  and  Tolstoy's  letters  of  that  period  show  how  deeply 
he  was  affected  by  the  death  of  his  brother.  It  gave  a  yet  more 
serious  turn  to  his  thoughts.  In  a  letter  to  Fet  he  reverts  to  his 
old  trouble,  the  enigma  of  life.  "  In  truth,"  he  ^Tites,  "  the 
position  in  which  we  stand  is  terrible."  This  mental  gloom 
probably  still  hung  over  him  during  his  wanderings  through 
Italy.  There  is  no  record  of  his  impressions  of  Rome,  Naples, 
Florence.  Turning  his  footsteps  northwards,  however,  he  began 
to  take  renewed  interest  in  social  conditions,  elementary  ind 
monastic  education,  and  the  general  subject  of  his  quest.  From 
Paris  (where  his  friend  spoke  of  him  as  "singular  indeed, 
but  subdued  and  kindly  ")  he  went  to  London  in  1861,  no 
noteworthy  incident  marking  his  brief  visit. 

The  spring  of  1861  found  him  once  more  at  Yasnaya  Polyana, 
where  some  little  time  before  he  had  forestalled  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act  by  freeing  all  the  serfs  on  that  estate.  He  Educational 
now  began  digesting  the  mass  of  information  hefi'P«* 
had  acquired  abroad,  eager  to  put  his  ideas  into"*""* 
practice.  The  feelings  with  which  he  reviewed  his  expe- 
riences were  largely  those  of  *  disappointment.  Of  the  edu- 
cational systems  of  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  that  of  the 
last-named  country  alone  earned  his  partial  approval.  While 
there  he  visited  the  universities,  prisons  and  working-men's 
clubs.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Auerbach,  and  was  greatly 
influenced  by  his  ideas  on  village  schools.    He  was  also  much 
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impressed  by  the  novel  institution  of  the  kindergarten,  to  which 
Frobel,  the  great  educationist,  was  devoting  all  his  energies. 
Determined  to  follow  these  lines,  he  sought  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  open  a  school.  In  his  zeal  he  also  started  an  edu- 
cational journal  called  Yasnaya  Polyana,  This  journal  now  only 
exists  as  a  literary  curiosity,  but  the  essays  published  in  it  have 
all  been  reprinted  in  his  collected  works.  The  time  for  opening 
the  school  was  well  chosen.  The  liberal  spirits  of  Russia  had 
gained  the  day  and  won  a  great  victory.  Just  two  months 
previously  the  decree  of  emancipation  (February  1861)  had  been 
sent  forth.  The  air  was  rife  with  schemes  for  the  betterment  of 
the  peasantry.  A  new  era  seemed  to  have  begun.  Tolstoy's 
school  was  essentially  "  free."  "  Everything  that  savours  of 
compulsion  is  haripful,"  he  said,  ''  and  proves  either  that 
the  method  is  indifferent  or  the  teaching  bad.''  So  that  not 
only  were  no  fees  paid,  but  the  children  came  and  went  as  they 
pleased,  learned  what  they  pleased,  and  were  subjected  to  no 
sort  of  punishment.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  £x  the 
pupils'  attention,  and  his  the  blame  if  they  failed  to  learn, 
"  The  student,"  said  Tolstoy  "  must  have  the  right  to  refuse 
those  forms  of  education  which  do  not  satisfy  his  instincts. 
Freedom  is  the  only  criterion.  We  of  the  older  generation  do  not 
and  cannot  know  what  is  necessary  for  the  younger."  On  these 
principles  the  Yasnaya  Polyana  school  was  started  in  a  house 
near  that  of  Tolstoy.  He  himself  taught  drawing,  singing  and 
Bible  history.  The  Old  Testament  was  his  handbook;  he  held 
it  as  indispensable  in  any  course  of  instruction,  a  model  for  all 
books.  Doubts  and  fears  sometimes  assailed  him,  still  for  a  year 
all  went  well.  Other  schools  were  opened  on  the  same  lines  in 
the  district,  and  success  seemed  assured.  But  the  eyes  of  the 
government  inspectors  had  long  been  suspiciously  £xed  on  them, 
and  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  presently  ensued  between 
the  ministry  of  education  and  the  home  department.  The 
verdict  passed  by  the  former  was  free  from  overt  animus. 
"  The  activity  of  Count  Tolstoy  deserves  respect  and  should 
win  co-operation  from  the  educational  department,  although  it 
cannot  agree  with  all  his  ideas;  ideas  which  he  will  in  all  proba- 
bility abandon  on  due  consideration  "  (October  1862).  Yet  there 
was  a  subtle  threat  conveyed  in  these  last  words  which  was 
probably  not  without  effect.  Signs  of  discouragement  grew 
visible.  We  find  the  enthusiast  complaining  that  his  masters 
desert  him,  his  pupils  fall  away.  The  plague  of  inquisitive 
visitors  annoys  him.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  schools 
were  closed,  the  journal  discontinued,  and  Tolstoy,  disheartened 
and  sick,  "  more,"  as  he  writes,  "  in  mind  than  body,"  betook 
himself  to  the  healthful  quiet  of  the  steppes,  to  breathe  fresh  air, 
to  drink  koumiss  and  to  vegetate.  This  was  the  end  of  his 
educational  experiment,  the  aim  of  which  was  rather  to  develop 
the  character  than  to  educate  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
When  later  he  asked  leave  from  the  authorities  to  reopen  the 
schools,  it  was  peremptorily  refused. 

His  socialistic  theories  were  now  fully  unfolded.  In  his  view 
the  people  were  everything,  the  higher  classes  nothing.  The 
latter  had  misinterpreted  the  meaning  of  "  progress,"  imagining 
it  to  be  synonymous  with  education;  and  hence  compidsory 
teaching  had  been  resorted  to,  with  harmful  results.  Reading 
and  writing  played  but  a  small  part  in  forming  a  man's  mind  and 
fitting  him  for  life.  They  merely  rendered  him  more  articulate. 
These  questions  should  be  left  to  the  people  themselves. 
Their  demands  were  very  clearly  expressed.  They  knew  what 
they  wanted,  and  were  thoroughly  convinced  that  "  in  the  great 
question  of  their  spiritual  development  they  would  neither  take 
a  wrong  step  nor  accept  that  which  was  false."  Such  was  in 
substance  Tolstoy's  doctrine.  "  The  people,"  he  affirms,  "  are 
stronger,  more  independent,  more  just,  more  human,  and,  above 
all,  more  necessary  than  the  upper  class.  It  is  not  they  who 
should  come  to  our  schools;  we  should  learn  of  them."  This 
desire  to  subvert  society  is  akin  to  the  philosophy  of  Rousseau, 
as  expressed  in  £mile  (hvre  iv.): — 

"  C'est  le  peuple  qui  compose  le  genre  humain ;  ce  qui  n'est  pas 
peuple  est  si  peu  de  chose,  que  ce  n  est  pas  la  peine  de  le  compter. 
L'homme  est  le  m^me  dans  tous  les  ^tats;  si  cela  est,  les  ^ats  les 
plus  nombreux  m^ritent  le  plus  de  respect.      Devant  celui  qui 


pense,  toutes  les  distinctions  civiles  disparafissent :  il  voit  les  m^mes 
passions,  les  m^mes  sentiments  dans  le  goujat  et  dans  Thomme 
illustre;  il  n'y  discerne  que  leur  langage,  qu'un  colons  plus  ou  moins 
appr6t6.  .  .  .  fitudiez  les  gens  de  cet  ordre,  vous  verrez  que,  sous  un 
autre  langage,  ils  ont  autant  d 'esprit  et  plus  de  bon  sens  que  vous. 
Respectez  done  votreesptee;  songez  qu'elle  est  compost  essentielle- 
ment  de  la  collection  des  peuples;  que  quand  tous  .les  rois  et  tous 
les  philosophes  en  seraient  6t^s,  il  n'y  paraitrait  gu^re,  et  que  les 
choses  n'en  iraient  pas  plus  mal." 

While  Tolstoy's  theories  were  thus  in  course  of  practical 
solution,  his  literary  powers  suffered  eclipse.  Turgeniev,  who 
lived  near  him  in  the  country,  writes  in  disgust  that  he  "  has 
grown  a  long  beard,  leaves  his  hair  to  fall  in  curls  over  his  ears, 
holds  newspapers  in  detestation,  and  has  no  soul  for  anything 
but  his  property."  Indeed,  his  time  was  fully  taken  up,  for 
while  still  occupied  in  supporting  the  school,  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  nominated  to  the  position  of  "  Arbitrator,"  which 
he  held  for  a  year  and  some  months  (i  861-186 2).  tieUHona 
This  was  an  arduous  post.  The  arbitrators  were  with  the 
appointed  under  the  Law  of  Emancipation  to  ''*«•«"*»>'• 
supervise  the  distribution  of  land,  to  adjust  the  taxes,  define 
the  conditions  of  purchase,  and  decide  all  matters  in  this  con- 
nexion. These  duties  were  after  his  own  heart,  and  he  went  to 
work  with  a  will.  Every  day  he  had  difficult  points  to  deal  with, 
deputations  of  peasants  coming  to  see  him,  the  new  law  and  the 
rights  it  bestowed  on  them  having  to  be  explained.  The  hardest 
of  all  Tolstoy's  tasks  was  to  remove  the  suspicion  and  mistrust 
felt  by  the  serf  towards  the  landlord.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
had  to  contend  with  the  nobility  of  the  district,  who  were  well 
aware  of  the  side  on  which  his  sympathies  placed  him.  For  a 
year  and  a  half  he  tried  energetically  to  do  his  duty,  but  this 
experience  led  him  eventually  to  regard  the  Emancipation  Law 
as  a  not  unmixed  blessing.  It  had  come  too  soon,  and  been 
granted  unasked.  The  condition  of  the  peasantry  was  worse 
than  before.  A  noble  impulse,  inspired  by  love  of  the  j>eople, 
impelled  Tolstoy  to  become  their  champion  and  interpreter. 

A  tragic  incident  occurring  about  this  period  (1866)  forcibly 
illustrates  Tolstoy's  character  as  a  defender  of  the  helpless.  A 
regiment  had  recently  been  stationed  near  Yasnaya  Polyana, 
in  consequence  of  some  five  hundred  convicts  being  at  work 
upon  the  railway.  In  this  regftnent  was  a  certain  Captain  N., 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  who  led  a  solitary  life  and  was  much 
disliked  by  his  brother  officers  and  his  men.  For  trifling  faults 
he  would  condemn  his  soldiers  to  unheard-of  punishments. 
One  of  his  orderlies  in  particular,  a  young  man  of  some  education 
— who  had  volimtarily  taken  the  place  of  a  comrade  to  free  him 
from  military  service — ^was  constantly  getting  into  trouble,  until, 
for  some  slight  clerical  error  in  a  report,  Captain  N.  ordered  him 
to  be  degraded  and  flogged.  This  was  too  much  for  the  poor 
volunteer.  He  followed  the  officer  as  he  was  leaving  the  orderly- 
room,  and  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  face.  He  was  immediately 
placed  under  arrest,  and  the  details  of  the  occurrence  quickly 
spread  through  the  neighbouring  villages.  Two  officers  of  the 
regiment  brought  the  story  to  Tolstoy  and  begged  him  to  under- 
take the  soldier's  defence.  He  consented  readily,  and  no  opposi- 
tion being  made  by  the  military  authorities,  at  once  prepared  for 
the  court-martial.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  court  assembled. 
Warned  by  the  president  of  the  severity  of  military  law,  Tolstoy 
made  answer  that  he  was  come  to  defend  not  a  criminal  but  a 
man  compelled  to  crime  by  force  of  circumstances  outside  his 
wOl.  The  plea  he  set  up  was  that  the  prisoner  was  not  in  full 
possession  of  his  senses;  but  this  defence  was  not  allowed  to 
stand.  The  soldier  was  condemned  to  be  shot,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  intercession  Tolstoy  could  make.  The  emotion  of  the 
crowded  assembly  stirred  by  his  appeal,  the  mute  quiescence 
of  the  soldier  (persuaded  that  death  was  better  than  the  living 
agony  of  exile),  the  closing  tragedy — all  this,  added  to  the  many 
scenes  of  war  and  bloodshed  which  he  had  previously  witnessed, 
made  a  lasting  impression  and  caused  him  to  raise  his  voice  yet 
louder  in  the  cause  of  universal  love  and  peace.  During  the 
preceding  period  of  ethical  experiment  he  published  only  two 
books,  but  these  stand  high  among  his  works.  They  were 
Three  Deaths  (1859)  and  The  Cossacks  (1863)— the  latter  written 
ten  years  before,  its  leading  idea  being  that  culture  is  the  enemy 
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of  happiness.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  arbitratorship,  seeing  his 
efforts  partially  nullified,  and  feeling  himself  overstrained  and 
overworked,  he  determined  to  exile  himself  for  a  time  to  Samara, 
a  south-eastern  province.  He  halted  on  his  way  in  Moscow, 
and  here  one  night's  high  play  cost  him  the  MSS.  of  The  CossackSy 
which  he  sold  to  the  editor  of  the  Russian  Messenger  for  £ioo  to 
pay  his  debts  of  honour.  A  pleasanter  feature  of  this  visit 
to  Moscow  lay  in  the  renewal  of  his  intimacy  with  the  Behrs 
family,  Sophia,  the  younger  daughter  of  the  house,  being  his 
special  attraction.  He  finally  reached  Samara  in  the  spring  of 
1862,  and  went  through  a  *'  koumiss  cure,"  revelling  in  what  he 
called  ''  the  life  of  a  beast  of  the  field." 

By  the  month  of  July  he  felt  completely  restored  to  health, 
and  returned  to  Yasnaya  Polyana,  where  his  sister  Maria  and 
his  aunt,  Mme  Ergolskaya,  were  looking  after  the  property. 
The  house  in  which  he  now  lived  was  comparatively  new. 
The  one  in  which  he  was  bom  was  sold  to  pay  some  earlier 
gambling  debts,  and  had  been  removed  bodily  to  the  Dolgoe 
estate  some  30  m.  distant.  He  now  felt  a  sense  of  something 
wanting  in  his  home — a  feeling  of  incompleteness  took  posses- 
sion of  him.  He  wanted  to  see  Sophia  Behrs,  and  accordingly 
left  almost  immediately  for  Moscow.  Sophia's  father  was 
a  fashionable  Russian  doctor,  bom  and  bred  in  Moscow,  and 
a  graduate  of  that  university.  He  had  three  daughters,  of 
whom  Sophia  was  the  second.  The  friendship  between  the 
Behrs  and  the  Tolstoy  families  was  of  old  standing.  Countess 
Maria  Tolstoy  having  been  a  school  companion  of  Mrs  Behrs. 
It  was  now  the  height  of  summer,  and  every  one  of  consequence 
was  leaving  the  city  for  their  country  seats.  The  Behrs  family 
were  going  on  a  visit  to  their  grandfather,  whose  estate  lay  not 
more  than  40  m.  from  Yasnaya  Polyana.  Here  they  accord- 
ingly broke!  their  journey,  and  during  the  pleasant  days  that 
followed  Tolstoy's  attachment  deepened.  Not  long  after  their 
departure  his  impulse  took  shape,  and  mounting  his  horse, 
he  set  out  for  Twicy,  where  they  were  staying.  His  errand 
was  a  definite  one;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  fiUfiUing  it.  At  first 
Mmrrlage,  ^^  Behrs  demurred,  unwilling  to  allow  his  second 
daughter  to  marry  before  her  elder  sister,  but  his 
objections  were  presently  overruled.  On  the  23rd  of  September 
1862  the  marriage  took  place,  and  Tolstoy  installed  his  bride 
at  Yasnaya  Polyana  with  the  conviction  that  calm  and  con- 
tentment were  his  at  last.  Two  weeks  later  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  Fet,  saying  that  he  was  now  happy  and  felt  quite  a  new 
man.  In  his  Confession  some  years  later  he  writes:  ^'  The 
new  conditions  of  a  happy  family  circle  led  me  away  from  my 
researches  into  the  meaning  of  Hfe.  My  whole  mind  became 
concentrated  on  the  faitiily — on  the  mother,  the  children,  and 
the  anxiety  to  provide  due  means  of  subsistence.  The  effort 
after  perfection  resolved  itself  into  the  effort  to  ensure  the 
happiness  of  my  offspring."  Tolstoy  thereupon  settled  down 
to  country  life,  and  though  to  the  young  countess  this  exile 
from  her  town  friends  and  relations  must  have  been  somewhat 
of  a  trial,  they  remained  on  their  estates  for  the  following 
eighteen  years,  with  very  short  intervals  of  absence.  They  had 
thirteen  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  bom  in  June  1863. 
In  the  bringing  up  and  instruction  of  his  family  Tolstoy  con- 
formed in  essentials  to  the  requirements  of  his  position.  No 
experiments  were  attempted.  English  and  German  govemesses 
were  engaged,  and  their  educational  methods  followed  the  usual 
routine.  Both  father  and  mother  devoted  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  to  their  children.  Pimishment  was  rare.  It 
consisted  in  a  strict  "  boycott  "  of  the  offender,  which  was 
not  relaxed  until  a  frank  confession  of  faiilt  was  made — no  light 
penalty  to  a  sensitive  child.  The  theory  of  free  option  in 
study  was  dropped  by  Tolstoy  in  the  case  of  his  children,  but 
he  was  for  ever  joining  in  their  games,  taking  them  on  his 
shooting  expeditions  and  sharing  in  their  gymnastic  exercises. 
Manual  labour  was  always  congenial  to  the  great  writer,  and 
formed  a  natural  concomitant  to  his  pastoral  existence.  It 
was  a  common  thing  for  him  to  mow  the  lawns,  hoe  and  rake 
the  garden  beds,  or  when  out  walking  to  take  the  scythe  from 
a  labourer  and  wield  it  lustily. 


War  and  Peace  and  Anna  Karenina,  Tolstoy's  two  most 
widely  known  and  finest  novels,  date  their  commencement 
from  this  period.  These  two  novels  were  received 
with  scant  favour  by  both  the  Liberals  and  Con*  woHl!^ 
servatives  in  Russia.  Katkov,  the  editor  who  was 
publishing  Anna  Karenina  in  his  periodical,  introduced  so  many 
changes  into  the  MSS.  that  the  publication  was  not  continued. 
It  was  due  to  N.  Strachov,  the  literary  critic,  that  public 
opinion  was  brought  to  recognize  the  merits  of  these  novels. 
Every  day  Tolstoy  retired  to  his  room  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours,  and  whether  in  the  humour  or  not,  sat  at  his  table 
and  wrote.  '^  Inspiration  comes  with  writing,"  he  used  to 
say.  Authorship  he  avowedly  despised,  yet  confessed  the 
temptation  of  public  applause  and  heavy  gains  was  too  great 
to  resist.  The  reading  world  has  reason  to  be  glad  of  this  touch 
of  inconsistency.  Despite  his  genius  for  characterization,  the 
task  of  novel-writing  cost  him  a  severe  and  determined  effort. 
The  technique  of  literary  composition  irked  him  exceedingly. 
"  You  cannot  conceive,"  he  writes  in  1864  to  his  friend  Fet, 
'^  how  hard  is  this  preliminary  labour  of  ploughing  the  field  in 
which  I  am  compelled  to  sow.  To  consider  and  reconsider  all 
that  may  happen  to  all  the  characters  beforehand,  and  to 
think  over  the  million  of  possible  combinations,  and  to  choose 
one  out  of  a  hundred  thousand,  is  very  difBicult." 

In  the  course  of  this  correspondence  interesting  sidelights 
are  thrown  on  Tolstoy  as  landowner  and  fanner.  Not  long 
after  his  marriage  he  wrote,  '*  I  have  made  an  important  dis- 
covery, of  which  I  hasten  to  tell  you.  Agents,  stewards  and 
overseers  are  only  so  many  hindrances  to  farming!  Dismiss 
them  all  and  lie  abed  till  10  o'clock,  and  you  will  see  things 
will  certainly  go  none  the  worse.  I  have  made  the  experiment, 
and  am  quite  satisfied.  Now  to  business.  When  you  are  in 
Orel  buy  me  20  poods  of  various  kinds  of  string,  &c.,  and  send 
them  to  me  if  it  does  not  cost  more  than  two  roubles  thirty 
kopecks  a  pood  with  the  carriage  ";  and  in  this  vein  he  enters 
into  manifold  rural  matters,  the  progress  of  crops,  the  illness 
of  a  favourite  horse  or  the  calving  of  a  valuable  cow.  Again 
the  philosopher  rises  to  the  surface,  and  he  questions  Fet  as 
to  the  workings  of  his  mind. 

**  I  don't  mean  in  the  Zemstvo  nor  in  agriculture;  these  are 
occupations  for  active  men,  with  which  we  employ  ourselves  in  a 
perfunctory  fashion,  much  like  ants  engaged  m  hollowing  out  a 
clod  of  earth — work  of  which  the  result  is  neither  good  nor  bad. 
But  what  are  you  doing  with  your  thoughts;  how  is  the  inner 
mechanism  working?  Is  the  secret  spring  trying  to  show  itself, 
making  its  presence  felt?  Has  it  forgotten  how  to  work?  that  is 
the  all-important  question." 

At  another  time  he  pays  a  well-eamed  tribute  to  his  wife's 
helpful  sympathy.  "  She  is  by  no  means  a  trifler,"  he  writes, 
"  but  is  an  earnest  helpmeet  to  me."  In  literary  matters  he 
valued  above  everything  the  opinions  of  Fet  and  of  Turgeniev 
(notwithstanding  his  sa)dng  of  the  latter,  "  the  older  I  grow 
the  less  I  love  him ").  Fet,  indeed,  was  an  intimate  and 
devoted  friend,  constantly  interchanging  visits  with  the  Tolstoy 
family.  To  him  the  scenes  of  War  and  Peace  were  first  un- 
folded as  Tolstoy  read  them  aloud  in  the  quiet  evenings. 

It  was  at  Fet's  house  (in  1864)  that  the  violent  quarrel  took 
place  between  Turgeniev  and  Tolstoy  which  nearly  culminated 
in  a  dueL  Many  inaccurate  accounts  of  it  have  Qaarr^i 
been  given,  but  the  history  of  the  mpture  as  re-  with 
corded  by  Fet  may  be  looked  on  as  trustworthy.  Ttu:iwhv, 
It  seems  that  Turgeniev  in  rather  a  boasting  spirit  was 
praising  his  daughter's  English  governess — how  she  had 
desired  him  to  name  the  precise  sum  his  daughter  might  spend 
in  charity,  and  how,  at  her  instigation,  the  young  lady  made 
a  practice  of  mending  the  clothes  of  some  of  the  poorest 
peasants.  Tolstoy,  who  was  always  against  the  artificial 
"  philanthropy  "  of  the  wealthy,  said  brusquely  that  he  thought 
it  was  theatrical  and  poseuse  for  a  daintily -dressed  girl  to 
sit  sewing  at  filthy,  evil-smelling  garments  in  the  name  of 
charity.  Turgeniev  thereupon  rose,  furious,  from  the  table. 
"  Stop  saying  such  things  I  "  he  cried,  "  or  I  will  force  you  to 
silence,  with  insults  if  need  be."     Peace  was  with  diflBicuity 
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restored  by  M  and  Mme  Fet.  The  letters  which  subse- 
quently passed  between  them  only  served  to  fan  the  flame, 
so  that  even  the  amiable  Fet  was  involved  in  the  dispute  and 
for  a  short  time  estranged  from  Tolstoy.  Finally,  after  a  lengthy 
and  acrimonious  correspondence,  the  threatened  resort  to  arms 
was  averted  through  the  interposition  of  friends;  but  fourteen 
years  were  allowed  to  pass  before  a  reconciliation  took  place. 
In  1878  Tolstoy,  believing  himself  to  be  in  a  djfing  state,  at 
length  made  overtures  of  peace  to  his  brother  author;  overtures 
which  Turgeniev  met  cordially  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  Dear  Leo  Nikolaevitch, — I  received  your  letter  to-day 
which  you  sent  to  me  posU  restante.  I  was  delighted  and  much 
moved  by  it.  With  the  greatest  pleasure  I  am  ready  to  renew  our 
former  friendship  and  to  press  your  proffered  hand.  You  are  quite 
right  in  thinking  I  harbour  no  feelings  of  enmity  towards  you.  If 
they  ever  did  exist  they  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  no  remem- 
brance of  you  now  remains  save  that  of  a  man  to  whom  I  am  sincerely 
devoted,  and  of  a  writer  whose  first  step  it  was  my  great  privilege 
to  be  one  of  the  earliest  to  welcome;  whose  every  new  work  has 
always  aroused  in  me  the  greatest  interest.  I  rejoice  from  my  heart 
that  our  misunderstanding  has  come  to  an  end.  I  hope  to  be  in 
the  province  of  Orel  this  summer,  and  then  we  shall  meet.  I  send 
you  my  best  wishes,  and  once  more  grasp  your  hand  in  friendship." 

Meanwhile  Tolstoy  had  pursued  literary  labours  with  relent- 
less ardour  and  with  ever-increasing  fame.  Prince  Andre  (the 
hero  of  War  and  Peace)  and  Anna  Karenina  in  turn  occupied 
all  his  thoughts.  Several  years  were  given  to  the  perfecting 
of  these  remarkable  character-paintings.  When  the  publica- 
tion (1864-1869)  of  War  and  Peace  had  been  succeeded  by  that 
of  Anna  Karenina,  he  set  himself  to  write  yet  another  great 
novel,  dealing  with  the  times  of  Peter  the  Great,  but  after 
working  at  it  for  some  months  he  suddenly  abandoned  the 
scheme.  One  of  the  few  excursions  made  during  these  years 
of  tranquillity  was  undertaken  in  1866  to  the  battlefield  of 
Borodino,  the  scene  of  the  famous  fight  in  181 2.  For  two  days 
Tolstoy  wandered  over  the  plain,  investigating  and  taking 
notes,  and  there  he  drew  a  plan  of  the  battle,  which  was  after- 
wards published  as  a  frontispiece  to  War  and  Peace,  But  the 
continued  pressure  of  severe  nervous  and  mental  strain  was 
bound  to  affect  a  man  of  his  calibre;  health  and  spirits  gradu- 
ally sank,  so  that  in  1870  Countess  Tolstoy  induced  him  once 
more  to  seek  the  healthful  air  of  Samara,  and  subject  himself 
to  the  "  koumiss  cure  "  in  practice  there.  A  strange 
*  feature  of  this  "  treatment  "  lay  in  the  avoidance 
of  meal  and  vegetables,  the  diet  being  strictly  confined  to 
meat.  Tolstoy  pitched  his  tent  in  the  village  of  Karalieck, 
where  the  primitive  life  among  the  Bashkir  nomads  exactly 
suited  his  habits  and  disposition.  He  had  a  faculty  for 
making  himself  at  home  with  peasant  folk,  and  was  a  great 
favourite  among  them.  In  this  district  there  was  a  large 
community  of  Molochans,  a  sect  whose  tenets  differ  consider- 
ably from  those  of  the  Orthodox  religion  of  Russia.  They 
acknowledge  no  guide  save  the  Bible,  and  reject  all  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church.  Their  honesty,  industry 
and  temperance  made  them  an  example  to  all  the  country 
round,  and  caused  Tolstoy  to  study  them  with  special  interest. 
So  delighted  was  the  count  with  this  visit  to  Samara,  that  he 
shortly  afterwards  purchased  an  estate  of  over  2000  acres  in 
the  district.  But  his  pleasure  was  short-lived,  for  not  long 
afterwards  (1872-1873)  the  crops  failed  and  a  serious  famine 
broke  out.  He  thereupon  opened  a  subscription  fund  for  the 
starving  population,  and  went  from  village  to  village  taking 
a  quantity  of  grain  with  him,  and  making  what  provision  was 
possible  in  the  circumstances. 

Tolstoy  was  now  making  up  for  lost  time,  learning  what  he 
had  failed  to  learn  at  the  university.  Greek  was  his  great 
attraction.  "  Without  Greek,"  he  exclaims,  "  there 
Pbttosopby.  ^^  ^^  culture."  He  also  became  enamoured  of  the 
writings  of  Schopenhauer,  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  a  year  (1869)  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  that 
philosopher.  "  Never,"  he  says,  "  have  I  experienced  such 
spiritual  joys."  Enthusiastic  in  everything  he  takes  up, 
he  assures  his  friends  that  Schopenhauer  is  the  greatest  genius 
he  has  met  with.     He  sets  himself  to  translate  his  works. 


and  tries  to  enrol  Fet  as  a  co-translator.  Philosophy  at  this 
stage  of  his  Ufe  went  hand  in  hand  with  sport  and  agricultural 
interests.  He  contemplated  buying  an  estate  in  the  province 
of  Penza,  but  on  the  21st  of  October  1869  he  writes: — 

"  The  purchase  of  the  estate  in  Penza  has  not  come  to  anything. 
I  have  now  finished  the  sixth  volume  {War  and  Peace),  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  published  on  the  ist  of  November.  There  are  a  lot  of 
snipe.  I  have  shot  four  brace,  and  to-day  found  two  brace  and 
killed  one  bird." 

After  a  period  of  comparative  rest  and  ease,  the  shadows  of 
war  and  death  once  more  encompassed  Tolstoy.  Two  of  his 
children  died  in  1873,  and  their  loss  was  followed  by  that  of 
his  much-loved  aimt,  Mme  Ergolskaya.  A  mental  restlessness 
and  uneasiness  came  over  Tolstoy,  and  also  a  desire  for  the 
exercise  of  a  wider  philanthropy.  The  Russo-Turkish  War  put 
the  crowning  touch  to  these  feelings.  God  and  death,  war 
and  the  intricacies  of  life  were  now  the  constant  subjects  of 
his  letters.  "  You  will  not  believe  what  joy  your  last  letter 
has  given  me,"  he  writes  in  1877  to  his  dear  friend  Fet.  "  When 
you  speak  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  I  agree  with  every- 
thing you  say,  and  I  would  wish  to  write  much,  but  time  fails 
me  and  it  is  difficult  in  a  letter.  For  the  first  time  you 
write  to  me  on  the  Divinity  of  God.  I  llkve  been  thinking  about 
it  for  a  long  time.  Don 't  say  that  we  must  not  think  about 
it.  Not  only  we  must,  but  we  ought.  In  all  ages  the  best 
people,  the  true  people,  have  thought  about  it."  Tolstoy 
now  resumed  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  took  special  delight 
in  the  books  of  Ecclesiastes  and  Proverbs.  He  treats  them  as 
a  new  discovery,  and  recommends  them  to  his  friends  as  having 
much  in  common  with  the  teaching  of  Schopenhauer  !  This 
revived  interest  in  religious  questions  was  accompanied  and 
perhaps  deepened  by  a  state  of  extreme  depression.  It  was 
then  he  reconciled  himself  with  Turgeniev,  and  in  December 
1878  we  find  the  latter  staying  with  him  on  a  visit  of  three 
days'  duration.  Turgeniev  writes  that  he  finds  him  "very 
silent,  but  much  developed. ",>^  The  count  on  his  side  feels  the 
same  want  of  mutual  sympathy  as  of  old,  and  confesses  that 
no  real  friendship  seems  possible  between  them. 

Tolstoy  now  entered  on  the  third  phase  of  his  life.  He 
himself  thus  describes  the  stages  of  his  mental  growth.  In 
the  first  phase  he  lived  only  for  his  own  lusts  and  i^i^gtouM 
pleasures.  This  came  to  an  end  at  the  age  of  Develops 
thirty-four.  Then  came  the  interest  in  the  wcl-  "•«<• 
fare  of  humanity,  which  married  life  cooled  and  obscured 
for  a  while.  The  striving  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  was 
mingled  with  the  striving  for  personal  well-being.  But  the 
third  and  highest  phase  was  reached  when  the  service  of  God 
became  the  motive  power  of  his  existence.  All  other  aims 
grew  subservient  to. this,  and  interest  in  the  merely  personal 
life  had  begun  to  disappear.  He  had  passed  through  every 
imaginable  grade  of  religious  thought.  As  a  child  he  had  gone 
to  church  and  confession  unquestioningly.  As  a  student  and 
young  man  he  had  scorned  and  ridiculed  religion.  Later  in  life 
he  became  a  pious  and  devoutly  orthodox  Greek  Churchman, 
until  one  day  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War  he  was  filled  with  a 
spirit  of  revolt  at  hearing  the  priests  pray  for  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy,  beseeching  the  Almighty  to  help  them  to  kill 
their  hundreds  and  thousands.  His  whole  being  recoiled  from 
the  un- Christianity  of  these  prayers,  and  he  then  and  there 
renounced  the  orthodox  faith.  For  three  years  he  had  exceeded 
the  priests  themselves  in  the  regularity  of  his  attendance.  Now 
he  felt  there  was  something  vitally  amiss,  and  he  flung  it  all  to 
the  winds.  The  novelist  was  rapidly  being  hidden  in  the  philo- 
sopher's cloak,  to  the  dismay  of  literary  Europe.  So  early  as 
1859  Turgeniev  had  exclaimed,  "If  only  Toktoy  would  not 
philosophize,  all  might  yet  be  well."  His  brilliant  contem- 
poraries, Gogol,  Dostoievski  and  others,  had  all  in  different  ways 
been  seized  in  turn  by  what  may  be  called  the  fever  of  religion. 
Tolstoy  was  to  suffer  from  it  too.  Like  the  flickering  of  a  dying 
lamp,  his  imagination  again  shone  out  in  The  Death  of  Ivan 
Ilyikh  and  The  Power  of  Darkness.  Subsequently,  with  rare 
exceptions,  his  writings  were  overloaded  with  ethical  reasonings. 
He  was  now  fifty.     While  leading  a  life  outwardly  calm  and 
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peaceful,  he  had  passed  through  innumerable  mental  struggles 
and  vicissitudes.  Of  these  he  speaks  with  simple  candour  in 
My  Confessiony  an  autobiographical  sketch  which  appeared  in 
print  at  intervals  between  the  years  1879  and  1882.  In  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Greek  Church,  with  fastings,  prayers  and  rigid 
observances  of  her  rites,  he  vainly  sought  an  answer  to  his 
doubts;  finally  he  broke  away  from  a  ceremonial  which  had 
become  empty  and  lifeless  to  Mm,  and  biiilt  up  a  religion  of  his 
own.  Impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  peasant's  mental 
case  was  the  result  of  his  life  of  physical  toil,  Tolstoy  tried  to 
adopt  the  same  habits,  and  for  some  ten  years  (dating  from  about 
1880)  he  renounced  the  life  of  his  own  class  as  completely  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  do.  He  rose  early  and  went  to  work  in 
the  fields,  ploughing,  cutting  the  com,  working  for  the  widow 
and  orphan,  and  helping  them  to  gather  in  the  crops.  He  also 
learnt  boot  and  shoe  making,  and  enjoyed  being  praised  for  his 
skill.  Thus  he  laboured  late  and  early,  and  in  these  simple 
physical  acts  found  the  best  cure  for  his  attacks  of  despondency. 
"  Simplicity  I  Simplicity  !  Simplicity  !  "  His  food  and  drink, 
his  pleasures  and  personal  indulgences,  were  curtailed.  Meat 
was  given  up  and  replaced  by  a  vegetarian  diet.  Field  sports 
— equivalents  for  cruelty  and  lust  of  blood — ^were  abandoned, 
and  his  gim  hidden  away  to  rot  and  rust.  Even  tobacco  was 
renounced  as  luxurious  and  imhealthy. 

But  with  all  his  straining  towards  simplicity,  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  things  impossible  for  Tolstoy  absolutely  to  lead  the 
life  of  a  peasant.  Labour  though  he  might  throughout  the  day, 
there  was  his  well-appointed  house  to  return  to.  He  coiild  not 
cut  himself  off  from  his  wife  and  children.  Friends  and  acquain- 
tances could  not  be  wholly  ignored  by  the  would-be  Diogenes. 
Circumstances  in  this  respect  were  too  strong  for  his  views  and 
wishes.  The  renunciation  IJwas  still  only  a  partial  one.  But  as 
the  strain  of  a  great  surrender  is  greatest  while  it  is  still  incom- 
plete, so  Tolstoy  felt  more  and  more  impelled  to  emancipate 
himself  from  worldly  concerns.  The  break  in  the  long  spell 
of  country  life  which  presently  occurred  only  served  to  deepen 
this  desire.  In  1881  his  eldest  son  went  to  the  university,  and 
the  two  next  in  seniority  soon  followed  him.  It  became  neces- 
sary for  the  family  to  be  in  Moscow  a  great  deal,  for  the  sake  of 
the  children's  education.  The  eldest  daughter  had  come  out 
into  society,  and  friends  were  continually  calling,  obliging 
Tolstoy  to  sit  and  talk  with  them.  All  the  elements  of  town 
Renuada'  ^^^  ^^^  distasteful  to  him.  Money  was  an  evil 
Hob  ot  thing  in  his  sight,  and  he  gave  up  carrying  it  about 
Property,  ^jth  him,  or  even  making  use  of  it.  "  What  makes  a 
man  good  is  having  but  few  wants,"  he  said,  and  he  accordingly 
set  himself  to  limit  his  wishes  rigidly,  and  to  detach  his  heart 
from  all  treasured  objects.  The  year  i88p  was  the  census  year 
in  Russia.  The  government,  as  usual,  called  for  volunteers  to 
help  to  carry  it  out.  Tolstoy  became  one  of  the  enumerators, 
whose  duties  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  seeing  the 
conditions  under  which  the  poor  lived.  The  misery  of  it  made 
him  often  wish  to  surrender  all  his  property  and  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  lands  and  money,  but  the  government  and 
family  circumstances  prevented  him.  In  the  pamphlet,  What 
are  we  to  do?  hit  graphically  narrates  his  census  experiences. 
Again  and  again  he  attempted  to  carry  his  theories  into  effect. 
At  last,  calling  his  wife  into  his  room,  he  explained  to  her  that 
property  and  many  possessions  had  become  irksome  to  him. 
Wealth  he  now  regarded  as  a  sin.  He  wished  to  be  rid  of  all 
personal  ownership.  In  1888  Tolstoy  renounced  all  claim  to 
his  estates;  everything  was  made  over  to  his  wife  and  children, 
the  countess  acting  as  trustee.  True,  this  renunciation  made 
little  difference  in  his  manner  of  life.  He  lived  under  the  same 
roof  as  before,  ate  at  the  same  table,  wrote  and  read  in  the  same 
study.  The  change  was  mental  rather  than  material.  He 
cared  no  longer  for  the  growth  or  improvement  of  his  estates, 
but  gave  himself  up  to  ethical  questions,  and  endeavoured  day 
by  day  to  bind  himself  more  closely  to  the  people.  He  now 
began  to  write  specially  for  their  benefit  a  number  of  simple 
tales  which  have  been  widely  read,  tales  directed  mostly  against 
crying  evils — the  peasant's  love  of  vodka,  and  like  themes.    He 


found  willing  fellow  workers  in  the  firm  of  Russian  publishers 
known  under  the  name  of  Posrednik  (V.  Tchertkoff,  and  a  group 
of  friends).  John  the  Fool,  which  was  published  in  1886  in  the 
**  Posrednik  Series,"  is  generally  considered  the  best  of  these 
stories.  The  Power  of  Darkness  (1885)  also  appeared  in  this 
series,  and  was  written  with  the  same  object  in  view.  Un- 
fortunately, the  popularity  of  these  stories  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  government,  and  led  to  many  of  them  being 
forbidden  on  accoimt  of  their  Socialistic  tendencies. 

The  terrible  famine  of  1 891-1892  added  fresh  lustre  to  Tolstoy's 
name.  He  and  his  family  worked  imceasingly  in  soup-kitchens 
and  bams,  distributing  food  and  clothes.  No  true  leader  lacks 
a  following.  Every  oppressed  sect  or  individual  turned  instinc- 
tively to  Tolstoy  for  sympathy  and  support,  the  most  important 
case  in  point  being  that  of  the  sect  of  the  Doukhobors.  Early 
in  1 891  mmours  began  to  reach  headquarters  of  social  and 
religious  excitement  fermenting  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  especially  among  the  Doukhobors  iq.v,).  This 
people,  numbering  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  thousand,  «..  ^  - 
shared  their  goods  and  property  in  common,  and  made  Motors. 
laws  of  conduct  for  themselves,  based  on  a  simple 
form  of  religion  xmobscured  by  ceremonies  or  ritual.  In  these 
matters,  and  especially  in  refusing  to  serve  as  soldiers,  they  defied 
the  governors  of  the  Caucasian  provinces,  so  that,|as  their  numbers 
and  strength  of  opposition  to  authority  grew  formidable,  severe 
measures  were  put  in  practice  for  their  suppression.*  Several  of 
their  leaders  were  exiled,  and  in  1895  some  hundred  of  them 
were  condemned  to  be  enrolled  for  three  years  in  the  so-called 
"  disciplinary  regiment."  It  was  in  that  year  that  Tolstoy  came 
in  contact  with  them  personally,  and  became  deeply  interested 
in  them.  He  promptly  identified  himself  with  the  agitation  in 
their  favour,  and  by  his  endeavours  aroused  sjrmpathy  for  them 
in  other  countries,  especially  in  England.  After  many  rebuffs 
from  the  government,  and  many  unavailing  efforts  to  reach  the 
kindly  ear  of  the  Tsar,  the  persecution  of  the  Doukhobors  at 
length  ceased,  and  they  were  allowed  to  emigrate.  It  was 
in  aid  of  these  people  that  Tolstoy  wrote  and  published 
Resurrection,  The  attack  on  the  Orthodox  Church  in  this  novel 
was  probably  the  chief  cause  which  led  to  his  formal  excom- 
munication by  decree  dated  the  22nd  of  February  1901.  In 
later  years  Tolstoy  maintained  all  his  interests,  but  old  age 
gradually  told  on  his  strength.  He  died  on  the 
20th  of  November  1910  at  Astapovo,  where  he 
was  stricken  with  pnemnonia  .when  carrying  out  a  sudden 
decision  to  leave  Yasnaya  Polyana  and  end  his  days  in 
retirement. 

No  account  of  Tolstoy  can  pretend  to  any  measure  of  completeness 
which  does  not  refer  to  his  views  on  relirion.  Tolstoy  himself 
attributes  so  much  im^rtance  to  them  that    he    has  , 

written  several  books  with  the  sole  object  of  telling  the  TSm^  ' 
world  what  he  considers  truth.  In  My  Confession  he  ^'V'on, 
describes  the  various  stages  of  religious  experience  through  which  he 
has  passed.  He  be^ns  with  a  graphic  picture  of  the  religious  state 
of  the  society  in  which  he  was  brought  up.  There,  although  people 
were  nominally  orthodox,  actually  they  believed  in  nothing.  Indeed 
so  inconsistent  were  the  ideals  of  that  society  with  anv  real  belief 
in  the  Orthodox  Church  that  at  sixteen  Tolstoy  practically  renounc«j 
Christianity  and  became  a  sceptic.  During  tne  whole  of  this  period 
he  felt  unhappy  and  dissatisfied,  for  he  had  no  theory  which  enabled 
him  to  solve  the  riddle  of  life.  He  found  no  solution  to  the  question 
he  often  put  to  himself — Why  do  I  live?  nor  to  the  other  which 
depended  on  the  first — How  ought  I  to  live?' 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  men  he  met  dealt  with  these 
questions  in  four  ways.  Some  ignored  them  and  treated  life  as  if  it 
were  a  meaningless  jumble  of  vanity  and  evil.  Others,  recognizing 
the  difficulty  of  satisfactorily  solving  these  questions,  simply  shut 
their  eyes  and  made  the  best  of  life  as  they  understood  it  without 
thinking  of  the  future.  A  third  group  answered  these  questions  by 
regarding  life  as  an  evil  and  foolish  thing  and  by  putting  an  end  to  it. 
Fourthly,  there  were  those  who  considered  it  a  stupid  and  ridiculous 
farce  and  yet  continued  to  live  on,  making  the  best  of  it. 

Tolstoy  himself  took  up  the  last  position,  although  it  failed  to 
meet  his  spiritual  needs.  He  felt  that  the  millions  who  accepted 
the  religious  theory  of  life  had  somehow  a  better  answer  to  the 
problem,  notwithstanding  that  their  solution  was  based  on  an  absurd 
hypothesis.  Although  faith  was  unreasonable  it  alone  gave  meaning 
to  life,  faith  beine  understood  as  the  theory  which  linked  man's  finite 
life  with  the  infinite.     Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion  Tolstoy 
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was  ready  to  accept  any  faith  which  did  not  require  a  direct  denial 
of  reason,  and  for  this  purpose  studied  Buddhism,  Mahommedanism 
and  Christianity.  The  only  persons  he  felt  who  were  happy  and 
found  a  meaning  in  life  were  the  poor,  and  the  only  life  that  could 
be  lived  in  accordance  with  reason  was  life  under  simple  conditions 
such  as  animals  lived.  Only  man  must  labour,  not  as  the  animals, 
each  for  itself,  but  for  all.  The  search  after  God  was  not  an  act 
of  reason  but  of  feeling.  To  live  after  God's  word  we  must  renounce 
all  the  material  pleasures  of  life  and  be  humble  and  charitable 
to  all  men.  Tms  belief  he  found  in  the  churches,  but  mixed 
up  with  other  things  which  he  could  not  understand  and 
which  repelled  him,  viz.  sacraments,  fasts,  bowing  before  relics 
and  images.  The  church  festivals,  as  commemorating  miracles 
or  all^:ed  facts  of  Christ's  life,  were  repugnant  to  him.  Com- 
munion he  explained  to  himself  as  an  action  done  in  remembrance 
of  Christ  and  as  signifying  a  cleansing  from  sin  and  an  accep- 
tance of  Christ's  teaching.  When  asked  by  the  priest  to  repeat 
before  receiving  the  elements  that  he  believed  that  what  he  was  about 
to  receive  were  the  real  Body  and  Blood,  he  repeated  the  formula 
but  found  that  no  wish  to  believe  could  make  him  believe  it.  The 
attitude  of  the  various  Christian  churches  towards  one  another  also 
alienated  his  sympathy;  it  had  no  resemblance  to  a  union  of  love. 
He  thought  that  there  should  be  mutual  concessions  where  beliefs 
had  so  much  in  common,  but  was  told  that  any  compromise  involved 
an  admission  that  the  clergy  had  altered  the  primitive  faith  and  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  hand  on  the  faith  inviolate.  He  was  also  very 
much  repelled  by  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  war  and  capital 
punishment.  Tracing  the  happiness  of  the  peasantry  to  their  faith, 
he  became  convinced  that  there  were  certain  elements  of  truth  in 
Christianity.  The  Christian  churches  and  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  in  particular  had  in  his  view  combined  to  obscure  the  basis 
of  truth  in  Christ's  teaching. 

Tolstoy  therefore  set  himself  to  endeavour  to  eliminate  what 
he  thought  the  false  doctrines  and  superstitious  elements 
which  had  grown  up  round  Christianity,  and  to  discover  the 
verities  contained  in  it.  Tolstoy  started  with  the  premise 
that  Christ's  teaching  was  communicated  to  unlettered  persons 
and  only  put  down  in  writing  long  after  his  death.  "  It 
may  be  assumed,"  he  says,  "  that  the  Church  in  accepting 
the  three  synoptic  gospels  had  accepted  much  that  was  inaccu- 
rate." Tolstoy  argues  that  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
gospels  must  have  gone  through  many  changes  and  that  he  ia 
therefore  at  liberty  to  deal  with  them  critically.  He  sees  in  Chris- 
tianity not  an  exclusively  divine  revelation,  nor  a  mere  historical 
phenomenon,  but  a  teaching  which  ^ves  meaning  to  life.  The 
churches,  he  considered,  were  substituting  a  teaching  which  was  not 
Christ's,  but  was  a  strained  and  contorted  version  of  what  Jesus 
taught.  The  sectarianism  of  Christianity  had  its  root  in  the  idea 
that  the  gospels  are  to  be  understood  not  by  taking  them  by  them- 
selves, but  by  interpreting  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them 
agree  not  only  with  the  other  sacred  writings  but  with  the  traditions 
of  the  Church, which  were  themselves  obscure.  Tolstoy  maintained 
that  it  was  the  foreign  elements  foisted  upon  Christ's  teaching  which 
have  alienated  the  best  minds  from  Christianity.  Anyone  taking 
Christ's  teaching  alone  will  see  that  it  has  no  admixture  of  elements 
that  contradict  common  sense.  It  has  no  sympathy  with  supersti- 
tions, contains  no  *'  dr^s,"  has  no  **  darknesses,"  but  is  the  strictest 
and  fullest  system  of  ethics. 

The  substance  of  Christianity  seems  to  Tolstoy  the  inculcation 
of  love,  humility,  self-denial  and  the  duty  of  returning  good  for 
evil,  and  these  essential  principles  attracted  him  throughout  his 
life,  even  when  he  was  a  sceptic.  The  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
treated  these  principles  rather  as  accessory  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
than  of  its  essence,  and  the  Church  considered  dogma  of  more 
importance.  The  rule  of  the  Orthodox  Church  concerning  dogmas, 
sacraments,  fasts,  prayers,  seemed  not  only  unnecessary  but  were 
not  based  on  anything  in  Christ's  teaching.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  as  reported  in  &iint  Matthew  contains,  according  to  Tolstoy, 
the  essence  of  Christ's  teaching  which  Christians  should  carry  out 
entirely.  The  key  to  the  sermon  is  contained  in  the  words  "Resist 
not  evil,"  this  injunction  meaning  that  not  only  should  Christians 
never  repay  evil  with  evil  but  also  that  they  should  not  oppose 
it  with  physical  force.  Any  physical  resistance  of  evil  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  love.  This  command  he  regards  as  the  central  point 
of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  as  really  easy  to  obey,  for  which  view 
he  quotes  Christ's  statement,  "  My  yoke  is  easy."  The  whole  teach- 
ing of  the  churches  was  contrary  to  Christ's  teaching  when  they  gave 
their  sanction  and  approval  to  armies  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  law  by  the  executive  powers  of  a  government.  Christian 
society  not  only  ignored  Christ's  injunction  not  to  resist  evil  but 
was  actually  based  on  a  denial  of  its  truth.  The  words  "  Judge 
not  that  ye  be  not  judged  "  Tolstoy  treats  as  an  expansion  or  rather 
a^  a  logical  result  of  the  command  *'  Resist  not  evil."  Jesus  denied 
the  possibility  of  human  justice,  demonstrating  in  the  case  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adulteiy  that  man  could  not  judge  his  fellow  man, 
since  he  himself  was  also  guilty.  Jesus'  declaration  amounted  to 
sa>'ing,  "  You  believe  that  your  laws  reform  criminals;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  only  make  more  criminals.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
suppress  evil,  that  is  to  return  good  for  evil  without  respect  of 
persons."    The  whole  social  fabric  of  modern  so-called  "  Christian  " 


societjr  was  founded  upon  principles  disapproved  of  by  Christ. 
Its  prison  cells,  factories  and  houses  of  infamy,  its  state  church, 
its  culture,  science,  art  and  civilization  were  all  based  on  coercion 
and  violence.  People  pretended  that  Christ  did  not  abolish  the 
Mosaic  law,  but  that  the  law  of  Christ  and  the  law  of  Moses  harmon- 
ized. But  Christians  acted  on  the  principle  of  "  an  eye  for  an 
eye,"  discarding  the  law  of  Christ  and  following  that  of  Moses. 

Tolstoy  goes  through  the  gospel  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
what  Christ's  teaching  really  is.  In  doing  so,  he  puts  aside  the 
miraculous  events  of  Christ's  birth  and  all  other  miracles  as  irrelevant 
to  his  inquiry,  and  also  impossible  of  belief.  The  result  is  that  he 
finds  that  Christ  laid  down  five  '*  entirely  new  "  commandments, 
the  first  commandment  being  "  Live  in  peace  with  all  men,"  which 
was  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  words  '*  Ye  have  heard  it  ever 
said  by  the  men  of  old  time  that  thou  shalt  not  kill  and  that  who- 
soever sh^ll  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment,  but  I  say  unto 
you  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
judgment."  The  words  "  without  cause,"  Tolstoy  rejects,  as  does 
also  the  Revised  Version.  He  considers  these  words  open  the  door 
to  the  evasion  of  the  commandment.^  Tolstoy  interprets  the  next 
words,  "  and  whoever  shall  say  to  his  brother  '  raca  *  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  council,  but  whosoever  shall  say  '  thou  fool '  shall  be 
in  danger  of  hell  fire  "  to  mean  that  one  must  never  look  upon  a 
human  being  as  worthless  and  as  a  fool.  Not  only  must  Christians 
refrain  from  anger,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  follower  of  Jesus  to  live 
in  peace  with  all  men.  They  should  not  regard  anger  as  justifiable 
in  any  circumstances.  The  second  commandment  of  Jesus  Tolstoy 
declares  to  be,  "  Thou  shalt  not  be  united  physically  to  any  woman 
except  the  one  whom  thou  hast  originally  known  sexually.  You 
commit  a  sin  if  you  ever  abandon  that  woman.  Marriage  is  marriage, 
whether  there  have  or  have  not  been  any  legal  or  ecclesiastical 
formalities,  once  there  has  been  physical  union."  The  third  com- 
mandment as  Tolstoy  understands  it  is  "  Swear  not  at  all."  This 
commandment  applies  not  merely  to  profane  swearing  but  to  all  kinds 
of  oaths,  whether  taken  by  witnesses  in  courts  of  Yaw,  by  soldiers 
when  being  sworn  in,  by  magistrates  in  pursuance  of  tiieir  office, 
oaths  of  fidelity  and  the  like.  All  the  oaths  are  imposed  for  an 
evil  purpose  and^  are  entirely  wrong.  The  fourth  commandment 
is  **  Resist  not  evil."  Christ's  followers  were  never  meant  to  act  as 
judges,  citizens,  policemen  or  in  any  other  cax>acity  in  which  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  resist  evil.  Christians  should  do  good  in  the 
sense  of  living  virtuously.  To  abolish  evil  they  should  avoid 
the  commission  of  evil,  and  never  under  any  circumstances  resist 
wrongs  by  force.  They  should  never  return  violence  by  violence. 
Christ  taught  **  If  any  one  strike  you,  suffer  it;  if  any  one  would 
deprive  you  of  anything,  yield  it  up  to  him ;  if  any  one  would  force 
you  to  work  for  him,  go  and  work  for  him ;  if  aiiy  one  would  take  away 
your  property,  abandon  it  to  him."  The  nfth  commandment  is 
laid  Clown  in  Matt.  v.  43-48.  After  calling  the  attention  of  his 
readers  to  the  fact  that  the  words  which  introduce  the  injunction 
to  "  Love  your  enemies,"  &c.,  read,  "  Ye  have  heard  it  said  of  old 
that  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy,"  Tolstoy 
points  out  that  these  words  must  be  understood  as  meaning  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  fellow  countryman  and  hate  the  foreigner."  But 
when  Christ  taught  in  opposition  to  this  ma»m  **  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,"  He  meant  '*  You  have  heard  it  laid  down 
of  old  that  you  must  love  those  of  your  own  race  and  hate  foreigners, 
but  I  say  to  you,  love  every  one  without  distinction  of  nationiuity." 
It  is  difficult  to  love  your  personal  enemy,  but  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  love  citizens,  of  a  foreign  nation  equally  with  your  own. 
Tolstoy  admits  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  everything  that 
is  considered  essential  and  natural — what  is  thought  noble  and 
grand — love^  of  country,  defence  of  one's  own  country,  its  glory, 
fighting  against  one's  countr>''s  enemies — is  not  only  an  infraction 
of  the  law  of  Christ  but  directly  denounced  by  Him.  People  might 
here  retort  *'  If  it  is  true  that  Jesus  really  meant  this  He  would  have 
said  so  plainly."  To  this  objection  he  replies  **  We  must  not  foi^gjet 
that  Jesus  did  not  foresee  that  men  having  faith  in  His  doctnne 
of  humility,  love  and  fraternity  could  ever  w^ith  calmness  and 
premeditation  organize  themselves  for  the  murder  of  their  brethren. 
Christ  not  foreseeing  this  did  not  in  so  many  words  forbid  Christians 
to  participate  in  war."  To  make  good  this  point  Tolstoy  shows  by 
quotations  from  the  Fathers  that  none  of  the  early  Christians  ever 
contemplated  fighting  with  any  thing  but  spiritual  weapons. 

The  doctrines  of  original  sin,  of  the  Atonement,  of  the  Trinity, 
of  the  Resurrection,  are,  according  to  Tolstoy,  all  without  founda- 
tion and  contrary  to  Christ's  teachmg.  Man  is  conscious,  he  writes, 
of  a  spiritual  essence  which  exists  in  an  imperfect  form  not  only 
within  himself  but  also  in  all  other  living  creatures.  The  perfect 
spiritual  essence  is  what  we  call  God.  It  is  the  indwelling  of  this 
spiritual  essence  in  man  which  creates  the  desire  for  communion 
with  God  and  with  those  who  possess  the  spirit  imperfectly.  The 
true  life  of  man  consists  in  fulfilling  the  needs  of  the  spirit;  and 
everything  that  helps  to  free  it  from  the  influence  of  the  body  which 
is  antagonistic,  tends  to  encourage  the  growth  of  that  immortal 
part.  When  death  comes  the  spirit  is  emancipated  from  the  body 
and  returns  to  God,  where  possitly,  says  Tolstoy,  it  ceases  to  have 
an  individual  existence.  The  spirit  in  man  is  not  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  time  and  space.  The  life  of  the  individual,  however, 
is  essentially  bounded  by  time  and  space.     With  the  destruction 
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of  the  body  this  life  ceases  to  exist,  but  the  divine  spiritual  life 
remains.  Death  is  therefore  not  annihilation  but  merely  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  spirit,  its  introduction  to  a  new  and  unknown  state 
of  existence,  to  another  form  of  manifestation  of  the  divine  spiritual 
essjence.  The  more  a  man  endeavours  to  live  the  life  of  the  spirit 
the  nearer  his  approach  to  the  eternal  and  the  less  the  significance 
of  death.  But  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  intellect  to  conceive 
any  form  of  existence  outside  space  and  time.  So  far  therefore 
as  immortality  implies  a  resurrection  of  the  body  Tolstoy  denies  it ; 
so  far  as  it  implies  an  individual  consciousness  of  the  soul  he  states 
we  can  predicate  nothing  of  it.  There  are  two  doctrines  of  life. 
One  of  these  doctrines,  the  source  of  all  error,  consists  in  believing 
that  the  personal  life  of  man  is  one  of  his  essential  attributes.  The 
other  doctrine,  that  taught  by  Jesus,  is  that  the  whole  purpose  of 
our  personal  life  lies  in  the  fulnlment  of  the  will  of  God. 

Before  attempting  to  define  the  powers  and  position  of  an  author, 
it  is  best  to  pass  in  review  the  works  which  have  led  to  his  present 
-^^  reputation.     Tolstoy  the  writer  is  a  guide  of  unusual 

T^amtyasa  faithfulness  to  Tolstoy  the  man.  The  gradual  evolu- 
?  tion  of  the  reformer  and  preacher  out  of  the  brilliant 

novelist  is  described  in  no  pages  so  clearly  as  in  his  own.  Childhood 
(1852),  Boyhood  (1854)  and  Youth  (i 855-1 857)— Tolstoy's  first  literary 
efforts — may  be  regarded  as  semi-autobiographical  studies;  if 
not  in  detail,  at  least  in  the  wider  sense  that  all  his  books  contain 
pictures,  more  or  less  accurate,  of  himself  and  his  own  experiences. 
No  plot  runs  through  them;  they  simply  analyse  and  describe  with 
extraordinary  minuteness  the  feelings  of  a  nervous  and  morbid 
boy,  a  male  Marie  Bashkirtseff.  They  are  tales  rather  of  the 
development  of  the  thoughts  than  of  the  life  of  a  child,  with  a  pale 
background  of  men  and  events.  The  distinct  charm  lies  in  the 
sincerity  with  which  this  development  is  represented.  We  ar^ 
introduced  by  the  child,  Nicholas  Irtenyev,  to  a  number  of  characters 
one  after  the  other — ^father,  mother,  grandmother,  tutor,  serx^ants 
and  serfs ;  and  are  led  by  him  from  the  father's  study  to  the  morning- 
room,  and  so  on  to  the  kitchen  and  the  housekeeper's  closet ;  and  we 
catch,  as  in  a  ma^ic  crystal,  the  lifelike  scenes  on  his  waking — in  the 
schoolroom — ^at  his  mother's  side.  But  the  apparently  unconscious 
change  of  the  child's  mind  into  that  of  the  youth — his  budding 
thoughts,  hopes,  fears — ^f orm  the  true  drama  of  the  story.  The  Cossacks 
(i  863) ,  written  round  the  theory  that  culture  is  an  enemy  to  happiness, 
was  Tollowed  by  War  and  Peace  (1864-1869),  which  has  been  justly 
called  a  Russian  epic.  Within  its  pages  Tolstoy  has  marshalled 
a  panoramic  array  of  kings,  princes  and  nobles  as  they  lived  and 
moved  during  the  times  of  the  great  Napoleonic  wars.  There  are 
so  many  figures  in  the  picture,  so  mucn  kaleidoscope  colour  and 
movement,  that  the  spectator  often  finds  it  difficult  to  follow  the 
thread  of  the  narrative.  The  leading  characters  principally  belong 
•*w  #f  ^^  ^^^  highest  Russian  society,  whose  circle — with  its 
•Warmna  inflexible  code  of  laws  and  customs,  and  a  vitiated 
****•  moral    atmosphere  affecting  each  member  of  it  in  a 

greater  or  less  degree^— links  them  together.  The  interest  centres 
not'  so  much  in  any  single  person  as  iri  the  groups  formed  by  four 
leading  families  of  the  **  grand  monde  " — the  Rostovs,  Bezouchovs, 
Volkbnskys  and  the  Kouragines — all  bound  together  by  common 
aums  and  interests.  The  men  are  eager  to  make  a  name  and  enjoy 
life ;  the  women  seek  pleasure  in  gossip  and  romance.  Peter  Bezou- 
chov  and  Prince  Andr€,  with  natures  essentially  different  but 
united  by  a  love  of  truth,  are  the  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Peter 
Bezouchov  is  one  of  Tolstoy's  finest  characterizations,  drawn  with 
a  masterly  hand.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  good  and 
bad  in  the  Russian  temperament.  On  the  one  side  there  is  the  striving 
after  an  ideal  and  a  capacity  for  self-sacrifice,  on  the  other  an  absence 
of  firmness  and  balance.  Like  Tolstoy  himself,  he  is  always  in 
doubt  as  to  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  as  to  the  meaning  of 
life  and  death,  and,  like  Tolstoy  at  that  time,  can  as  yet  find  no 
answer  to  these  riddles.  While  Peter  Bezouchov  is  a  typical  Russian, 
a  very  Tolstoy,  Prince  Andr6  if  a  less  striking,  is  a  more  lovable 
personality.  Upright  and  noble-minded,  he  yet  is  unable  to  cast 
off  the  chains  01  custom  which  have  held  him  from  childhood.  He 
too  is  constantly  seeking  mental  rest  and  finding  none.  The  love- 
story  of  Andrd  and  Natasha  Rostov,  which  runs  through  the  novel, 
is  a  poem  in  itself.  ^  Natasha  is  almost  the  only  heroine  Tolstoy 
has  given  us  who  wins  our  affections;  but  even  she,  after  many 
transitions,  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  Hausfrau,  with  no  aim  beyond 
the  propagation  and  nurture  of  the  race.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  War  and  Peace  Tolstoy  winged  his  shafts  not  at  men  generally 
but  at  that  particular  section  of  society  to  which  he  himself  by  birtn 
and  association  belonged. 

A  long  period  of  silence  followed  the  publication  of  this  novel, 
during  which  the  world  heard  little  of  him.  At  length  in  1873  he 
*'Attna  issued  the  first  parts  of  Anna  Karenina,     It  is  without 

KanaUuu"  4^"^^  ^^  greatest  literary  production.  The  area  of 
time  and  space  in  it,  as  in  the  preceding  book,  is  large, 
but  it  has  more  continuity  of  action,  and  the  principal  characters 
are  kept  well  in  the  foreground.  It  is  a  study  of  modem  Russian 
life,  in  which  the  normal  passivity  of  unsympathetic  conjugal 
relations  is  sharply  contrasted  with  the  transient  omnipotenpe  of 
passion  and  deep  love.  The  hero  and  heroine  are  Count  Wronsky, 
a  young  soldier  in  a  crack  regiment,  and  Anna  Karenina,  the  wife 
of  an  important  official  in  the  political  world  of  St  Petersburg.    The 


parts  of  secondary  heroine  and  hero  are  filled  by  Kitty  Cherbatzky 
and  her  lover  and  ultimate  husband,  Levine.  The  central  figure 
is  of  course  Anna  herself,  an  elegant  and  fascinating  "  mondaine/' 
She  is  honest,  frank  and  well  endowed  by  nature,  and  has  an  innate 
striving  after  truth  and  beauty  in  art  and  in  life,  but  her  early 
niarriage  with  Karenina  (who  is  double  her  age,  reserved  and  taci- 
turn), while  socially  advantageous,  has  dulled  and  stunted  her 
ideals.  Ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  love,  she  despises  it,  and  it  is 
not  till  she  meets  Wronsky  that  she  realizes  to  the  full  the  empti- 
ness of  her  existence.  Wronsky,  young,  handsome,  impassioned, 
recognizing  no  principle  but  his  own  desires,  offers  her  the  rich 
wine  of  life  at  a  draught.  She  tastes  it,  after  scant  hesitation;  and 
then,  flinging  away  her  worldly  position,  deserting  her  husband 
and  child,  she  drains  it  to  the  dregs,  only  to  find  that  poison  lies  in 
the  cup.  Anna  and  Wronsky  have  no  true  ideal  to  cling  to.  He, 
as  their  passion  cools,  finds  the  tie  irksome  and  a  hindrance  to  his 
career.  She  grieves  for  her  lost  and  dearly-loved  son,  and  frets  as 
she  sees  that  Wronsky's  devotion  is  waning,  recognizing  too  late 
that  he  loved  her  chiefly  for  vanity's  sake,  that  they  are  slipping 
daily  asunder,  and  growing  displeasing  to  each  other.  Her  past 
life  is  closed  to  her,  the  future  opens  like  an  abyss.  The  crisis  has 
come,  and  swiftly  obeying  the  impulse  of  her  despair  she  seizes  on 
death  as  her  only  weapon  for  wounding  Wronsky  and  cutting  the 
hopeless  knot  of  her  life.  This  pitiful  end  is  led  up  to  step  by  step 
with  microscopic  truth  and  insight  into  the  springs  of  human 
action.  In  the  married  life  of  Kitty  and  Levine,  on  the  other 
hand,  Tolstoy  describes  a  state  of  happiness  of  a  material  nature — 
disagreements  easily  bridged  over,  and  mutual  interest  in  their 
children  and  the  pleasures  of  the  country.  Levine  is  the  Tolstoy  of 
fiction.  The  improvement  and  development  of  his  estates,  the  life 
of  a  country  squire,  fail  to  satisfy  him.  The  death  of  his  brother, 
the  birth  01  his  child,  awaken  his  mind  to  the  problems  of  exist- 
ence, and  he  is  plunged  in  melancholy.  Finally,  relief  comes  to 
him  with  the  words  ot  a  peasant  who  bids  him  "  live  for  his  soul 
and  for  his  God."  Thereupon  Levine  exclaims,  "  I  have  discovered 
nothing.  I  have  simply  opened  my  eyes  to  what  I  knew  already; 
I  have  come  to  the  recognition  of  that  power  which  formerly  gave 
me  life  and  which  renews  life  in  me  to-day.  I  am  freed  from  error; 
I  recognize  my  master."  And  the  novel  ends  with  the  effacing  of 
the  intellect  in  a  cloud  of  happy  mysticism. 

The  Kreuteer  Sonata,  published  in  1890,  created  a  profound  im- 
pression. Many  who  were  previously  unacquainted  with  Tolstoy's 
work  read  this  story  of  love,  jealousy  and  revenge,  and      ••Kreuime 
were  dumbfounded  (by  its  boldness.     It  is  a  startling      saaa^'' 
advance    upon    FamUy   Happiness^    published    thirty  ^^ 

years  earlier.  Society  generally,  and  Russian  society  in  particular, 
IS  ruthlessly  condemned  for  its  views  on  marriage  and  its  attitude 
towards  the  vexed  question  of  the  relations  between  man  and  woman. 
Marriage,  Tolstoy  says,  can  only  be  condoned  if  spiritual  sympathy 
exists,  and  then  only  as  the  means  to  the  continuance  of  the  race ; 
otherwise  it  is  a  breach  of  true  morality.  The  "  motive  "  of  the 
Sonata  is  that  the  ideal  we  should  strive  after  is  a  life  where  the 
spiritual  penetrates  and  pervades  everything,  and  where  all  that  is 
carnal  is  eliminated.  But  in  the  "  Sequel '  to  the  Sonata  Tolstoy 
adds  that  great  ideals  are  always  unattainable,  and  affirms  that  no 
man  can  Know,  whilst  yet  striving,  how  nearly  he  approaches 
them.    He  is  only  conscious  of  his  deviations. 

The  views  of  culture  forming  the  basis  of  The  Cossacks  are  yet 
further  elaborated  in  WhcU  is  Art?  (1898),  a  sweeping  criticism  of 
the  philosophy  of  aesthetics,  to  which  he  had  devoted  *'Wbatia 
fifteen  years  of  thought.  He  dismisses  as  inadequate  Art?** 
the  theories  which  denne  art  as  the  pursuit  of  beauty, 
whether  beauty  be  regarded  with  Shelley  and  Hegel  as  an  approxi- 
mation to  archetypal  perfection,  and  thus  allied  to  God  and  good- 
ness, or  with  Kant  as  that  which  gives  disinterested  pleasure. 
Tolstoy  sets  forth  his  own  view  that  art  is  a  human  activity  which 
aims  at  the  transmission  of  emotion.  He  proceeds  to  demand  that 
the  emotion  shall  be  actually  felt  and  shall  belong  to  the  highest 
feelings  to  which  men  can  rise.  True  art  must  appeal  to  the 
religious  perception  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  it  must  find 
universal  response.  He  asserts  that  exclusive  art  is  bad  art,  and 
that  such  subjects  as  sexual  love,  patriotism  and  religious  devotion 
should  be  avoided.  (C.  H.  W.) 

TOLSTOY,  PETR  ANDREEVICH,  Count  (1645-1729),  Russian 
statesman,  was  the  son  of  the  okolmnichy  Andrei  Vasilevich  Tol- 
stoy. He  served  in  1682  as  chamberlain  at  the  court  of  Theo- 
dore III.  Miscalculating  the  strength  of  the  tsarevna  Sophia  {q.v.) 
he  became  one  of  her  most  energetic  supporters,  but  contrived  to 
join  the  other,  and  winning,  side  just  before  the  final  catastrophe. 
For  a  long  time  Peter  kept  his  latest  recruit  at  arm's  length;  but 
when,  in  1697,  Tolstoy  volunteered  to  go  to  Venice  to  learn 
Italian  and  ship-building,  Peter  could  not  resist  the  subtle  flattery 
implied  in  such  a  proposal  from  a  middle-aged  Muscovite  noble. 
In  November  1701  Tolstoy  was  appointed  the  first  regularly 
accredited  Russian  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  and  more  than  justi- 
fied the  confidence  of  the  most  exacting  of  masters;  though 
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peculiar  expedients  (e,g.  the  procuring  of  the  strangulation  of  a 
grand  vizier  and  the  removal  by  poison  of  an  inconvenient  private 
secretary)  savoured  more  of  the  Italian  than  of  the  Russian 
Renaissance.  Even  before  Poltava,  Tolstoy  had  the  greatest 
diflSiculty  in  preventing  the  Turks  from  aiding  the  Swedes,  and 
when  Charles  XII.  took  refuge  on  Turkish  soil  he  instantly 
demanded  his  extradition.  This  was  a  diplomatic  blunder,  as  it 
only  irritated  the  already  alarmed  Turks;  and  on  the  loth  of 
October  1710  Tolstoy  was  thrown  into  the  Seven  Towers,  a 
proceeding  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Russia. 
On  his  release  from  "  this  Turkish  heU,"  in  1^14,  he  returned  to 
Russia,  was  created  a  senator,  and  closely  associated  himself 
with  the  omnipotent  favourite,  Menshikov.  In  171 7  his  position 
during  Peter's  reign  was  secured  once  for  all  by  his  successful 
mission  to  Naples  to  bring  back  the  unfortunate  tsarevich 
Alexius,  whom  he  may  be  said  to  have  literally  hunted  to  death. 
For  this  he  earned  the  undying  hatred  of  the  majority  of  the 
Russian  people;  but  Peter  naturally  regarded  it  as  an  inestimable 
service  and  loaded  Tolstoy  with  honours  and  riches,  appointing 
him,  moreover,  the  head  of  the  secret  chancellery,  or  official 
torture  chamber,  a  post  for  which  Tolstoy  was  by  nature  emi- 
nently fitted.  He  materially  assisted  Menshikov  to  raise  the 
empress  consort  to  the  throne  on  the  decease  of  Peter  (1725),  and 
the  new  sovereign  made  him  a  count  and  one  of  the  six  members 
of  the  newly  instituted  supreme  privy  council.  Tolstoy  was  well 
aware  that  the  elevation  of  the  grand  duke  Peter,  son  of  the 
tsarevich  Alexius,  would  put  an  end  to  his  own  career  and  en- 
danger his  whole  family,  so  that  when  Menshikov,  during  the  last 
days  of  Catherine  I.,  declared  in  favour  of  Peter  II.,  Tolstoy 
endeavoured  to  form  a  party  of  his  own  whose  object  it  was 
to  promote  the  accession  of  Catherine's  second  daughter,  the 
tsarevna  Elizabeth.  But  Menshikov  was  too  strong  and  too 
quick  for  his  ancient  colleague.  On  the  very  day  of  the  empress's 
death  (May  11,  1727),  Tolstoy,  now  in  his  eighty-second  year, 
was  banished  to  the  Solovetsk  monastery  in  the  White  Sea, 
where  he  died  two  years  later.  He  is  the  author  of  a  sketch  of 
the  impressions  made  upon  him  by  western  Europe  during  his 
tour  in  the  years  1697-1698  and  also  of  a  detaOed  description  of 
the  Black  Sea. 

See  N.  A.  Popov,  "  Count  P.  A.  Tolstoy"  (Russ.)  in  Old  and  New 
Russia  (Petersburg,  1875);  and  "From  the  Life  of  P.A.Tolstoy" 
(Russ.)  in  Russian  Reporter  (Petersburg,  i860);  R.  N.  Bain,  Pupils 
of  Peter  the  Great  (London,  1897) ;  and  The  First  Ranumovs  (London, 


1905). 
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TOLTECS  (Mexican  Tolteca),  or  dwellers  in  Tollan  (the  place 
of  reeds),  the  name  of  a  people  that  if  partly  mjrthical  is  also 
partly  historical.  Traces  of  this  people  can  unquestionably  be 
detected  in  historic  times;  and  many  cities,  particularly  those 
which  carried  on  traffic  with  the  coast,  claimed  to  be  of  Toltec 
origin.  The  conception  of  Toltecs,  like  that  of  Chichimecs, 
acquired  in  time  so  general  and  vague  a  signihcance  that  in 
vocabularies  such  a  word  as  "  toltecatl "  is  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing merely  an  expert  artist.  So  that  in  some  cases  the  name 
"  Toltecs  "  denotes  no  more  than  some  race  of  Nahua  affinities 
possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  culture.  In  others,  however, 
there  is  a  substantial  reason  for  beUeving  in  the  existence  of 
a  specific  tribe  or  people  called  Toltecs,  though  the  genuine 
historical  background  has  been  obscured  by  the  legends  which 
the  priests  embroidered  upon  it  to  glorify  their  hero  and  god 
QuetzalcoatL 

Our  ignorance  as  to  the  distribution  and  movements  of  the 
native  peoples  before  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  forbids 
any  positive  statement  as  to  the  original  home  of  the  Toltecs. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  they,  as  well  as  their  god  and  their 
ancient  city  of  Tollan,  were  known  to  those  who  lived  in  the  Maya 
countries  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Mexico  proper.  Their 
migration-m)rths  point  to  the  eastern  districts  known  as  the 
**  tierras  calientes,"  famous  for  such  valuable  products  as  feathers 
and  cacao,  with  which  the  Mexicans  from  the  earliest  times  carried 
on  a  vigorous  conmierce.  It  is  possible  that  the  legendary 
wanderings  of  Quetzalcoatl  (Feathered  Serpent),  who  was  said 
to  have  committed  himself  to  the  flames  in  Tlillan-Tlapallan  (the 


land  of  the  black  and  red,  i.e.  the  land  of  picture-writing), 
the  region  of  Tabasco  and  Campeche,  are  mainly  a  m3rthological 
description  of  the  moon's  periodic  course.  But  even  in  that  case 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nature-myth  has  been  embellished 
with  details  derived  from  an  actual  race  movement  which  took 
place  in  prehistoric  times. 

The  Historia  de  Colhuacan  y  de  Mexico  is  a  most  valuable 
manuscript  written  by  an  anonymous  author  in  the  Mexican 
language.  In  this  work  it  is  stated  that  Quetzalcoatl  died  in 
A.D.  895,  and  was  followed  by  four  kings  in  succession,  after 
whom  the  wise  Huemac  ascended  the  throne  in  a.d.  994  imder 
the  name  of  Atecpanecatl.  In  the  reign  of  this  sovereign  there 
broke  out  a  great  famine,  which  occasioned  the  institution  of 
the  custom  of  human  sacrifice.  From  the  same  source  we  learn 
that  it  was  in  a.d.  1064  (a  date  which  is  assigned  to  the  beginning 
of  a  half-mythical  history  by  various  other  documents  and  MSSj 
that  the  Toltecs  left  their  homes  and  migrated  eastward  to  Tabasco 
and  Soconusco.  At  the  same  time  Huemac  killed  himself  in  the 
cave  of  Cincalco.  Tradition  ascribes  to  him  the  authorship  of 
an  encyclopaedic  picture-writing  called  "  teoamoxtli  "  dealing 
with  the  history  of  his  people,  with  astronomy,  the  calendar 
system,  &c.  According  to  the  Historia  de  Colhuacan  y  de 
Mexico,  which  is  confirmed  in  spite  of  some  slight  variations 
of  detsdl  by  Ixtlilxochitl,  the  duration  of  the  "  Toltec  Empire  " 
was  not  more  than  318  years. 

Archaeologists  are  justified  in  claiming  as  indubitable 
monuments  of  the  Toltecs  the  serpent-pillars  which  have  been 
found  in  situ  at  Tula,  close  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  historian 
Sahagun  states  that  Tula  was  an  old  centre  of  the  Toltecs  and 
explicitly  mentions  these  pillars  as  their  work.  It  is  interesting 
therefore  to  note  that  the  only  other  place  where  such  pillars  occur 
is  Chichenitza  in  Yucatan  (see  Central  AlfERiCA:  Archaeology), 
a  site  which  exhibits  most  strikingly  Mexican  features,  so  that 
archaeology  fully  confirms  the  assertion  of  the  historians  that 
Chichenitza,  though  in  Mayan  territory,  was  subject  to  the 
domination  of  some  Nahua  people.  Chichenitza  and  Mayapan 
are  the  only  sites  in  Mayan  territory  at  which  are  found 
those  round  temples,  which  are  attributable  exclusively  to 
Quetzalcoatl,  the  principal  god  and  national  hero  of  the 
Toltecs.  (W.  L.*) 

TOLUCA,  or  Toloccan,  a  city  of  Mexico  and  capital  of  the 
state  of  Mexico,  on  the  S.W.  border  of  the  Anahuac  plateau, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro  San  Miguel  de  Tutucuitlalpillo,  about 
8650  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1900),  25,940.  Toluca  is  on  the 
Mexican  National  railway,  36  m.  W.S.W.  of  the  national  capital. 
Its  situation  near  the  high  cordillera  gives  it  a  cold,  changeable 
climate.  The  government  has  a  meteorological  station  here  and 
a  national  college.  Industries  include  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
fabric,  flour  and  wax  candles.  Swine-breeding  is  a  profitable 
occupation  in  the  vicinity.  The  Nevado  de  Toluca,  an  extinct 
volcano,  rises  to  a  height  of  i4»95o  ft.  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  town.  Its  sunmiit  is  frequently  draped  with  snow,  and 
its  broken-down  crater  contains  a  lake.  Traditionally  Toluca 
was  one  of  the  earliest  Toltec  settlements  on  the  Anahuac 
tableland,  but  no  remains  of  this  occupation  have  been 
preserved. 

TOLUENE, or  Methylbenzene,C7H8 or  CeHs'CHa,  an  aromatic 
hydrocarbon;  the  first  homologue  of  benzene.  Discovered  by 
Pelletier  {Ann.  chim.  phys,,  1838,  67,  p.  269)  in  the  oil  obtained 
in  the  manufacture  of  gas  from  the  resin  of  Pinus  maritima,  and 
named  retinnaphte,  it  was  prepared  from  the  same  gas  by  Couerbe 
(ibid.,  69,  p.  184)  and  named  heptacarbure  quadrihydrique, 
C7H4  (C  =  6);  Sainte-Claire  Deville  (ibid.  1841  [3]  3,  p.  168) 
obtained  it  by  distilling  Tolu  balsam,  naming  it  benzodne,  and 
G16nard  and  Bouldault  obtained  a  substance  by  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  dragon's  blood  which  they  called  dracyl.  The  complete 
identity  of  these  substances  was  estabhshed  by  A.  W.  Hofmann 
and  Muspratt,  and  they  adopted  the  name  toluol  (anglicized  to 
toluene),  which  was  proposed  by  Berzelius.  Its  derivatives 
and  its  relation  to  benzene  had  been  previously  studied  by  the 
above  and  other  experimenters,  its  relation  to  benzene  being 
first  proved  experimentally  by  Cannizzaro  and  its  constitution 
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settled  by  Fittig  and  ToUens's  synthesis  from  sodium  and  a 
mixture  of  methyl  iodide  and  brombenzene. 

The  hydrocarbon  occurs  in  wood- tar  and  in  petroleum,  and  is 
prepaued  commercially  by  fractional  distillation  of  the  light  oil 
fraction  of  the  coal-tar  distillate  (see  Coal  Tar).  It  may  be 
obtained  synthetically  by  Fittig  and  ToUens's  method  (above) ;  by 
Friedel  and  Craft's  process,  devised  in  1877,  of  acting  with  aluminium 
chloride  on  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  methyl  chloride ;  this  reaction 
leads  to  the  production  of  higher  homologues  which  may,  however, 
break  down  under  the  continued  action  of  the  aluminium  chloride; 
or  by  heating  the  toluene  carboxylic  acids  obtained  by  oxidizing 
the  higher  homologues  of  benzene.  It  forms  a  colourless  mobile 
liquid,  boiling  at  ii0'3®  C.  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0-8708 
(i3'i/4*).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  On  reduction  it  yields  hexahydrotoluene ;  oxidation 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  or  chromic  acid  gives  benzoic  acid;  whilst 
chromyl  chloride  and  water  give  benzaldehyde.  On  nitration 
it  gives  ortho-  and  para-nitrotoluenes — which  on  reduction  yield 
the  valuable  toluidines,  C6H4(CHj)(NH2)-;— and  on  sulphonation 
the  parasulphonic  acid  is  formed  with  a  little  of  the  ortho  acid. 
Chlorination  in  the  cold  gives  ortho-  and  para-chlortoluenes,  but  at 
the  boiling  point  the  side  chain  is  substituted  (see  Benzaldehyde). 

TOMAHAWK  (a  native  American  word,  probably  from  the 
Algonquian  verb  otomahuky  to  knock  down),  the  war-hatchet  of 
the  North  American  Indians.  The  earliest  tomahawks  were 
of  chipped  stone,  usually  sharpened  to  a  point  at  each  end  some- 
thing like  a  pickaxe,  and  passed  through  a  hole  bored  in  a  stout 
wooden  cudgel.  In  the  more  primitive  types  the  stone  head 
was  simply  tied  to  the  handle  by  animal  sinews,  or  a  withe  was 
doubled  over  the  head  and  fastened  below  to  form  a  handgrip. 
Sometimes  deer  antlers  were  used  instead  of  stones.  After  the 
arrival  of  the  white  man  the  heads  were  usually  of  iron.  Where 
the  stone  head  was  sharpened  only  at  one  end  the  blunt  end  was 
sometimes  cut  out  into  a  pipe-bowl,  the  handle,  hollowed,  serving 
as  the  stem.  The  weapon  was  at  once  symbolical  of  war  and 
peace,  and  was  ceremoniously  buried  at  the  termination  of 
hostilities,  to  be  as  formally  exhumed  when  the  feuds  revived. 
Hence  the  colloquialism  "  to  bury  the  hatchet." 

TOMASZdW,  or  Tomasz6w  Fabryczny,  an  industrial  town 
of  Russian  Poland,  in  the  government  of  Piotrk6w,  41  m.  N.E. 
of  the  town  of  Piotrk6w.  Pop.  (1897),  21,041.  It  has  woollen 
mills,  steam  flour-mills  and  ironworks. 

TOMATO,  Lycopersicum  cscvlentwrn  (Nat.  Ord.  Solanaceae), 
a  tender  annual,  native  of  South  America,  probably  Peru. 
The  fruit  is  much  esteemed  in  salads  and  as  a  vegetable.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  popularize  it  for  dessert,  with  varying  success. 

Plants  intended  to  fruit  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  should 
be  raised  from  seed  sown  at  the  end  of  February  or  early  in  March, 
under  glass,  in  a  temperature  of  about  60**.  Pots,  pans  or  shallow 
boxes  are  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  compost  should  be  light  and 
fresh,  preferably  of  loam,  sand.and  leaf  mould  in  equal  proportions. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  appear  they  should  be  fully  exposed 
to  sunlight,  as  near  the  glass  as  practicable,  ^yhen  the  second  pair 
of  leaves  api>ear  they  should  be  potted  singly  in  pKJts  of  about  3  in. 
diameter,  using  slightly  richer  compost  and  less  sand.  This  opera- 
tion should  on  no  account  be  deferred.  The  next  shift  should  be 
into  pots  7-8  in.  diameter,  the  compost  mostly  loam,  enriched  with 
the  ashes  of  plants,  &c.,  from  the  refuse  heap.  The  first  flowers 
will  appear  towards  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May.  The  pollen 
should  be  gathered  and  applied  to  the  stigmas  of  the  flowers  by 
hand.  The  plants  should  be  fit  for  planting  out  early  in  June,  and 
should  bear  at  least  two  clusters  of  rapidly  growing  fruits.  They 
should  be  planted  in  the  sunniest  and  warmest  position  available. 
It  is  customary  to  confine  the  plants  to  one  shoot,  pinching  off  all 
lateral  shoots  as  they  appear.  Owing  to  the  fickleness  of  the  English 
climate  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  setting  of  fruit 
should  be  secured  early.  Manure  should  be  applied  sparingly  to 
tomatoes  until  the  crops  become  heavy. 

Under  glass,  without  artificial  heat,  tomatoes  succeed  well.  In 
cold,  sunless  seasons,  however,  the  crops  are  seldom  remunerative. 
The  culture  is  substantially  as  advised  for  out  of  doors.  In  heated 
structures  tomatoes  may  be  produced  all  the  year  round.  They 
are  always  a  small  anci  precarious  crop  during  winter,  however. 
During  summer  the  crops  are  usually  heavier  and  of  better  flavour, 
even  in  favourable  seasons,  than  from  out  of  doors.  It  is  necessary 
to  provide  a  succession  of  plants  to  replace  those  that  are  being  worn 
out  by  heavy  cropping.  Periodical  sowings  are  therefore  necessary. 
Some  prefer  to  raise  the  plants  intended  for  winter  fruiting  by 
cuttings  inserted  in  August.  Planting  out  is  usually  effected  on 
shallow  benches  in  small  quantities  of  moderately  rich  soil,  and  the 
shoots  trained  on  wires  near  the  glass.  As  more  nourishment  is 
required,  new  soil  is  added.     In  this  way  excessive  luxuriance,  to 


which  the  tomato^is  so  addicted,  is  avoided.  The  plants  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry — they  are  large  consumers  of  water. 

The  following  varieties  comprise  some  of  the  best  in  cultivation: 

Large  Smooik  Red  Fruited. — ^The  Hastings,  Conference,  Ham 
Green  Favourite  Perfection. 

Yellow  Fftti^.— Chiswick  Peach,  Golden  Jubilee,  Carter's  Green- 
gage. 

Early  Varieties  for  Outdoor  Culture, — Chemin,  Frogmore  Selected. 

TOMB  (Gr.  ruiujSa,  HfuPos,  probably  allied  to  Lat.  tumulus, 
literally  a  swelling, /ttw^re,  to  swell),  a  general  term  for  a  place  of 
burial  for  the  dead,  including  the  excavation  or  cavity  in  which 
the  body  is  laid  and  the  superstructure  which  marks  the  place. 
(See  Burial  and  Funeral  Rites.) 

The  various  forms  which  the  tomb  has  taken  throughout  the  ages 
are  treated  under  such  heads  as  Barrow;  Cairn;  Tumulus; 
Cenotaph;  Sarcophagus;  &c. 

TOMPA,  MIHALY  [Michael]  (1817-1868),  Hungarian  lyric 
poet,  was  bom  in  181 7  at  Rima-Szombat,  in  the  county  of  Gomor, 
his  father  being  village  bootmaker.  He  studied  law  and  theology 
in  Sdros-Patak,  and  subsequently  at  Budapest;  and,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  accepted  the  post  of 
Protestant  minister  in  Beje,  a  small  village  in  his  native  county, 
whence,  in  two  years,  he  removed  to  Kelem6r,  and  four  years 
later  to  Hanva,  in  the  county  of  Borsod,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death  in  1868. 

At  the  age  of  four-and-twenty  Tompa  published  his  first  poems 
in  the  Athenaeum,  which  soon  procured  for  him  a  high  reputation. 
His  first  volume,  Nepregek  is  Nipmonddk  ("  Folk-Legends  and 
Folk-Tales"),  in  1846,  met  with  great  success,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Poems  **  in  1847.  In  184^  he 
took  part  in  the  War  of  Independence,  acting  as  field  chaplain  to 
the  volunteers  of  his  county  and  seeing  several  battles;  but  the 
unfortunate  close  of  that  heroic  struggle  silenced  his  pKjetic  vein 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  when  in  1852  and  1853  he  gave  vent 
to  his  patriotic  grief  in  some  masterly  allegories  on  the  state  of 
oppressed  Hungary,  he  was  twice  arrested  by  the  Austrian  authori- 
ties. After  bemg  released  he  published  his  Virdgregek  ("  Legends 
of  Flowers  "),  a  collection  of  poems  showing  great  imagination 
and  love  of  nature.  Soon  after  this  he  became  oppressed  with 
melancholy  and  abandoned  this  branch  of  poetry.  He  published 
three  volumes  of  sermons,  "  which,'*  says  his  biographer,  Charles 
Sz4sz,  Protestant  bishop  of  Budapest,  "are  among  the  best  in 
Hungarian  literature,  and  will  favourably  compare  with  those  of 
Robertson,  Monod  or  Parker."  His  collected  poetical  works  were 
published  at  Budapest  in  1870,  and  again  in  1885. 

TOMPKINS,  DANIEL  D.  (1774-1825),  American  politician, 
was  born  at  Scarsdale,  Westchester  county.  New  York,  on  the 
2ist  of  June  1774.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1795, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1797.  In  1801  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  constitutional  convention,  in  1803  was  a  member 
of  the  state  assembly,  and  in  1804  was  elected  to  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  but  became  a  judge  of  the  state 
supreme  court,  and  served  as  such  until  1807.  He  was  governor 
of  New  York  in  1807-1817;  and  in  1817-1825,  during  both  terms 
of  President  James  Monroe,  was  vice-president  of  the  United 
States.  In  March  181 2,  under  the  authority  of  art.  xviii.  of 
the  New  York  constitution  of  1777,  he  prorogued  the  legislature 
— the  only  instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  power.  During  the 
War  of  181 2  he  was  active  in  equipping  and  arming  the  New  York 
militia.  For  this  purpose  he  borrowed  much  money  on  his 
personal  security,  and  sometimes  neglected  to  secure  proper 
vouchers.  Later  the  state  comptroller  announced  a  shortage 
of  $120,000  in  the  military  accoxmts,  but  Tompkins  claimed  that 
the  state  owed  him  $130,000.  Later  investigations  disclosed 
that  the  state  actually  owed  him  more  than  $90,000.  In  182 1 
he  was  president  of  the  state  'constitutional  convention.  He 
died  on  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  on  the  nth  of  June  1825. 

The  Military  Papers  of  Daniel  D.  Tompkins ^  1807-18 17  (3  vols., 
1 898-1902)  were  published  by  the  state.  See  D.  S.  Alexander, 
Political  History  of  New  York,  vol.  i.  (New  York,  1906). 

TOMPKINSVILLE,  a  former  village  of  Richmond  county. 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  since  1898  a  part  of  the  borough  of  Richmond, 
New  York  City.  It  is  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  Staten  Island  in 
New  York  Bay,  about  5J  m.  S.  by  W.  of  the  southern  extremity 
of  Manhattan  Island,  and  is  a  residential  district  of  New  York 
City.  Tompkinsville  was  laid  out  in  1814-1815  upon  a  tract 
of  about   700  acres,   most  of  which  was  owned  by  Daniel  D. 
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Tompkins.  It  was  chartered  as  a  village  in  1823,  but  because 
of  legal  flaws  the  charter  was  revoked  soon  after  Tompkins's 
death  (in  1825),  and  thereafter  the  village  was  gradually  absorbed 
by  New  Brighton  and  Edgewater  (both  incorporated  in  1866), 
though  the  locality  continued  to  be  called  Tompkinsville. 

TOMSK»  a  government  of  western  Siberia,  extending  from 
the  Chinese  frontier  northwards  to  6°  N.,  and  bounded  by  the 
government  of  Tobolsk  on  the  N.W.,  by  Yeniseisk  on  the  N.E. 
and  E.,  by  north-western  Mongolia  on  the  S.E.  and  by  the  pro- 
vince oif  Semipalatinsk  on  the  S.  and  W.  Its  area,  3 2 7 , 284  sq.  m. , 
is  more  than  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  France.  The  surface 
includes  in  the  south-east  the  high  alpine  tracts  of  the  Altai 
Mountains,  and  in  the  north-west  and  west  the  lowlands  of  the 
Irtysh  and  the  marshy  tracts  of  the  Ob.  The  Altai  Mountains 
or  Sailughem  system,  which  at  their  northern  extremity  join 
with  the  Sayan  Mountains,  run  from  north-east  to  south- 
west along  the  Russo-Chinese  frontier,  and  are  deft  by  a  deep 
gorge  through  which  flows  the  Yenisei  (see  Altai).  A  zone, 
some  200  m.  in  width,  of  alpine  tracts  fringes  the  outer  margin 
of  these  mountains,  which  have  a  very  steep  slope  towards  the 
north-west,  although  *  their  south-eastern  foot-hills  rest  on  the 
plateau  of  Kobdo  (4500  to  5000  ft.).  A  chain  having  a  north- 
western direction — the  Salair  Mountains — shoots  off  from  the 
main  range  of  the  Altai,  between  the  Tom  and  the  Chumysh;  it  is 
about  1 70  m.  in  length,  with  a  width  of  nearly  60  m.,  and  contains 
the  most  productive  silver-mines  of  the  region,  as  also  several 
gold-washings.  Its  upheaval  belongs  to  a  more  recent  epoch 
than  that  of  the  Sailughem  range,  and  (like  the  mountains  of 
Turkestan,  having  a  north-west  direction)  it  is  composed  of 
dioritic  rocks.  In  the  Kuznetsk  depression  it  is  overlain  by 
deposits  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Carboniferous,  containing 
beds  of  coal.  The  Kuznetskiy  Ala-tau,  one  of  A.  von  Humboldt's 
meridional  upheavals,  consists  of  a  series  of  ridges  running 
south-west  to  north-east. 

Tomsk  is  drained  principally  by  the  Ob  and  its  tributaries,  but 
the  south-east  comer  drains  into  the  Abakan,  a  tributary  of  the 
Yenisei.  The  Ob,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Biya  and  Katun, 
has  within  the  government  a  course  of  more  than  800  m.,  and  is 
navigated  as  far  as  Barnaul  and  Biysk.  Its  tributaries,  the  Tom 
(450  m.),  VasyiMfan  (530  m.),  Ket  (230  m.)  and  Tym  (200  m.J,  are 
all  navigable.  The  Chulvm  and  the  Chumysh  are  also  large  rivers. 
The  Bukhtarma,  Om,  Uba  and  Tara,  tributaries  of  the  Irtysh,  are 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  climate  is  severe,  and  is,  moreover,  very  wet  in  the  north-west. 
The  average  yearly  temperatures  at  Tomsk,  Kainsk  and  Barnaul 
arc  30•2^  31**  and  32.7**  Qan.,  4^  62**  and  3-7";  July,  65-5%  685° 
and  62-2")  respectively.  The  Altai  steppes  enjoy  a  much  drier 
climate  than  the  lowlands,  and  are  clothed  with  beautiful  vegetation ; 
in  the  sheltered  valleys  corn  is  grown  up  to  altitudes  of  3400  and 
4250  ft. 


The  population  was  estimated  in  1906  as  2,412,700.  The 
bulk  (90%)  is  Russian,  the  remainder  being  Ostyaks,  Mord- 
vinians,  Tatars  (mostly  in  the  Altai),  Teleuts  and  Telenguts 
(Mongol  tribes,  chiefly  in  the  Altai),  and  nomad  Samoyedcs, 
representing  a  mixture  between  the  Samoyedes  and  the  Ostyaks, 
and  dwelling  along  the  Ob  river  and  its  tributaries.  The  pre- 
vailing religion  is  Greek-Orthodox,  but  there  are  also  some  Non- 
conformists, Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  Mahommedans  and  pagans. 

Agriculture  is  the  predominant  occupation,  and  excellent 
crops  are  obtained  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  government, 
especially  in  the  Altai.  Livestock  breeding  is  very  important, 
and  butter-making  in  model  dairies,  partly  co-operative,  has 
developed  greatly,  butter  being  exported  from  Tomsk  to  western 
Europe.  Trade  is  actively  carried  on  at  Tomsk  and  Barnaul, 
the  chief  centres  for  the  trade  of  Siberia  with  Russia.  The  Biysk 
merchants  carry  on  a  barter  trade  with  Mongolia  and  China. 

The  government  is  divided  into  six  districts,  the  chief  towns  of 
which  are  Tomsk,  Barnaul,  Biysk,  Kainsk,  Kuznetsk  and  Mariinsk. 

(P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

TOMSK,  a  town  of  Western  Siberia,  capital  of  the  government 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Tom,  27  m.  kbove  its  confluence  with 
the  Ob.  Pop.  (1900),  63,533.  Tomsk  is  an  episcopal  see  and 
the  largest  city  of  Siberia,  exceeding  even  Irkutsk  in  population 
and  commercial  importance.  The  great  Siberian  highway  from 
Tyumen  to  Irkutsk  passes  within  54  m.  (by  branch  railway  to 
Taiga)  of  Tomsk,  which  is  the  terminus  of  the  navigation  by 
steamer  from  the  Urals  to  Siberia.  It  has,  moreover,  communica- 
tion by  steamer  with  Barnaul  and  Biysk  in  the  Altai.  The  town 
is  not  an  administrative  centre,  like  so  many  Russian  cities,  but 
an  entrep6t  of  wares.  Before  1824  it  was  a  mere  village;  but 
after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  district  it  grew  rapidly.  It  is 
built  on  two  terraces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tom,  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Ushaika.  The  best  building  is  the  univer- 
sity. The  industries  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  tanning 
and  the  manufacture  of  carriages.  Tomsk  has  a  university 
(founded  in  i888,  with  600  students),  and  archaeological, 
ethnological,  zoological,  botanical  and  mineralogical  museums, 
a  technological  institute,  a  cathedral  (finished  in  1900),  public 
libraries  and  scientific  societies  (naturalist,  geographical,  medical, 
musical,  &c.).   The  city  was  founded  in  1604. 

TOM-TOM,  or  Tam-Tam,  a  native  Indian  and  Asiatic  word, 
reduplicated  and  onomatopoeic  in  form,  for  a  drum,  hence 
often  loosely  applied  to  the  various  types  of  primitive  drum 
used  for  purposes  of  religious  excitement,  war,  signalling,  &c., 
by  savage  tribes  throughout  the  world.  The  term  is  applied 
strictly  to  the  metal  gongs  of  the  Far  East,  which  are  flat  disks 
with  a  shallow  rim. 
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